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SENATE 


Tuespay, JUNE 22, 1954 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal Father, we thank Thee that in 
the midst of things that are sordid and 
low and disillusioning so much of wonder 
still frames each new day and that 
through the soul’s east window of divine 
surprise there come flooding golden 
thoughts and impulses and revelations 
that are splendid and alluring. Know- 
ing that as a man thinketh in his heart, 
so is he, help us to so apply our hearts 
unto wisdom that we shall constantly 
dwell on those things that are true and 
honorable, just and pure, lovely and of 
good report. 

Make us true to the light as we see it 
revealed step by step, that, despite mis- 
understanding and suspicion which tend 
to raise walls between us and our fellows 
and which so often arm with hatred the 
nations of the earth, we may be among 
the peacemakers who proclaim the 
dawning sense of brotherhood, as our 
eyes discern the coming of the glory of 
the Lord. We ask it in the name of that 
One who is the Light of all the earth. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. KNOwLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
June 21, 1954, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that the 
President had approved and signed the 
following acts and joint resolution: 


On June 18, 1954: 

S. 251. An act to amend section 1923 (a) 
of title 28, United States Code, relating to 
docket fees; 

S. 857. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Robert L. Hilton, a minor; 

S. 1399. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to sell certain improvements 
on national-forest land in Arizona to the Salt 
River Valley Water Users Association, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 1432. An act for the relief of Milos Gra- 
hovac and Nikola Maljkovic; 

S. 1823. An act to allow credit in connec- 
tion with certain homestead entries for mili- 


tary or naval service rendered during the Ko- 
rean conflict, and for other purposes; 
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S. 2761. An act to approve repayment con- 
tracts negotiated with the Hermiston and 
West Extension irrigation districts, Oregon, 
and to authorize their execution, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 2773. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the transportation 
and distribution of mails on motor-vehicle 
routes,” approved July 11, 1940 (54 Stat. 756) ; 

S. 3090. An act to authorize the transmis- 
sion and disposition by the Secretary of the 
Interior of electric energy generated at Fal- 
con Dam on the Rio Grande; 

S.3096. An act to further amend section 4 
of the act of September 9, 1950, in relation 
to the utilization in an enlisted grade or rank 
in the Armed Forces of physicians, dentists, 
or those in an allied specialist category; 

S. 3446. An act to amend the act of January 
6, 1951 (64 Stat. 1221), by authorizing cer- 
tain rehabilitation at the United States Mili- 
tary Academy; 

S. 3524. An act to affirm the temporary ap- 
pointments of certain officers of the Navy, 
and for other purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 119. Joint resolution to validate 
conveyance of a 40-acre tract in Okaloosa 
County, Fla. 

On June 21, 1954: 

S. 1400. An act to permit the Secretary of 
Agriculture to release the reversionary rights 
of the United States in and to a tract of land 
located in Wake County, N. C.; and 

S. 1794. An act to reimburse the South Da- 
kota State Hospital for the Insane for the 
care of Indian patients. 

On June 22, 1954: 

S. 144. An act for the relief of the Cava- 

lier County Fair Association. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
disagreed to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 8067) making ap- 
propriations for the Departments of 
State, Justice, and Commerce, and the 
United States Information Agency, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, and 
for other purposes; agreed to the con- 
ference asked by the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and that Mr. CLEVENGER, Mr. COUDERT, 
Mr. Bow, Mr. Coon, Mr. TABER, Mr. 
Rooney, Mr. Preston, Mr. Sikes, and Mr. 
CANNON were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8680) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1955, and for other pur- 
poses; agreed to the conference asked 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
JENSEN, Mr. Fenton, Mr. Bunce, Mr. 
Taser, Mr. Kirwan, Mr. NORRELL, and Mr. 
CANNON were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 


The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8873) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Defense and related inde- 
pendent agency for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1955, and for other purposes; 
agreed to the conference asked by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. Wic- 
GLESWORTH, Mr. ScRIVNER, Mr. Forp, Mr. 
MILLER of Maryland, Mr. OSTERTAG, Mr. 
Hruska, Mr. Manon, Mr. SHEPPARD, and 
Mr. SIKEs were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference, 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 


S. 2802. An act to further encourage the 
distribution of fishery products, and for other 


purposes; 

H. R. 3350. An act for the relief of Ralston 
Edward Harry; 

H. R. 5840. An act to authorize the Ha- 
waiian Homes Commission to exchange cer- 
tain Hawaiian Homes Commission land and 
certain easements for certain privately owned 
land; and 

H. R. 8583. An act making appropriations 
for the Executive Office and sundry inde- 
pendent executive bureaus, boards, commis- 
sions, corporations, agencies, and offices, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, and for 
other purposes. 


REVISION OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
LAWS—REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 
DURING RECESS (REPT. NO. 1622) 
Under authority of the order of the 

Senate of June 18, 1954, 

Mr. MILLIKIN, from the Committee 
on Finance, on June 18, 1954, reported 
favorably, with amendments, the bill 
(H. R. 8300) to revise the internal reve- 
nue laws of the United States, and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 1622) thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. Ives was excused from at- 
tendance on the sessions of the Senate 
tomorrow and Thursday. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 
On request of Mr. Buss, and by unani- 
mous consent, the Subcommittee on In- 
ternal Security of the Committee on the 
Judiciary was authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate today. 


ORDER FOR CALL OF THE CALENDAR 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that immediately 
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following the quorum call there may be 
a call of the calendar of bills to which 
there is no objection, starting at the be- 
ginning of the calendar, under the usual 
5-minute rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the call of the roll be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection—— 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, let me say that I feel 
constrained to insist that the order for 
the call of the roll be complied with. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Tennessee will yield, I 
should like to state that I merely wish 
to revise the original order, which did 
not provide for a regular morning hour, 
with a 2-minute limitation on individual 
speeches. I thought in this way we 
might be able to handle the regular 
morning hour. Thereafter, before we 
reach the call of the calendar, if the 
Senator from Tennessee wishes to have 
the absence of a quorum suggested, that 
can be done. 

Mr. GORE. Very well. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
now ask unanimous consent that, preced- 
ing the call of the calendar, for the con- 
sideration of bills and other measures to 
which there is no objection, under the 
order previously entered, there be the 
customary morning hour, with the usual 
2-minute limitation on speeches. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the order for the call of the roll 
is rescinded; and, without objection, the 
further request of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia is agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following communication 
and letters, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 


PROPOSED REVISIONS FOR DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
(S. Doc. No. 130) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting proposed re- 
visions for the District of Columbia, for the 
fiscal year 1955, involving an increase in the 
amount of $174,080, in the form of amend- 
ments to the budget for said fiscal year (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF CAREER COMPENSATION ACT OF 
1949, RELATING TO COMPENSATION OF CADETS 
AND MIDSHIPMEN 


A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend section 508 of the Career Compen- 
sation Act of 1949, as amended, relating to 
the compensation of cadets and midshipmen 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

REPORT ON PROPERTY ACQUISITIONS, FEDERAL 
CIVIL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION 

A letter from the Administrator, Federal 
Civil Defense Administration, Washington, 
D. C., reporting, pursuant to law, on prop- 
erty acquisitions by that Administration, for 
the quarter ended March 31, 1954; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 
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GRANTING OF APPLICATIONS FOR PERMANENT 
RESIDENCE TO CERTAIN ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders granting the applications for 
permanent residence filed by certain aliens, 
together with a statement of the facts and 
pertinent provisions of law as to each alien, 
and the reasons for granting such applica- 
tions (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS—WITHDRAWAL OF NAME 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, withdrawing the name of Atha- 
nasios Elias Cheliotis from a report relating 
to aliens whose deportation had been sus- 
pended, transmitted to the Senate on April 
1, 1953 (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A letter from the director, office of civil 
defense, State of Arkansas, Little Rock, Ark., 
transmitting an authenticated copy of an 
interstate civil defense compact entered into 
and ratified by that State; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

A resolution adopted by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the City of Calipatria, Calif., 
endorsing two resolutions adopted by the 
Colorado River Board of California, relating 
to the Fryingpan-Arkansas project in Colo- 
rado and Colorado River storage projects 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

A resolution adopted by Eugene Chapter 
79, National Association of Retired Civil Em- 
ployees, at Eugene, Oreg., favoring increased 
annuities for retired Government employees; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

A resolution adopted by the Board of 
Supervisors of the City and County of Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, favoring the enactment of 
House bill 6886, relating to public improve- 
ments and the financing thereof, providing 
for the issuance of public improvement 
bonds, and so forth; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, 


USE OF WORDS “UNDER GOD” IN 
PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE TO THE 
FLAG—RESOLUTION OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, and my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
SALTONSTALL], I present for appropriate 
reference, and ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp, a resolu- 
tion adopted by the House of Represent- 
atives of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, on May 20, 1954, favoring the 
use of the words “under God” in the 
pledge of allegiance to the flag. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to lie on the table, and, 
under the rule, to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS OF 
THE UNITED STATES IN FAVOR OF THE ADOP- 
TION OF THE RESOLUTION To App THE WORDS 
“UNDER GOD” TO THE PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 
TO THE FLAG 


Whereas there is now pending before Con- 
gress Senate Joint Resolution No. 126 to add 
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the words “under God,” used by Abraham 
Lincoln in his Gettysburg Address, to the 
pledge of allegiance to the flag; and 

Whereas in submitting the resolution, 
Senator Homer FERGUSON, of Michigan, made 
this significant statement: 

“I believe this modification of the pledge 
is important because it highlights one of 
the real fundamental differences between 
the free world and the Communist world, 
namely, belief in God. 

“Our Nation is founded on a fundamental 
belief in God, and the first and most im- 
portant reason for the existence of our Gov- 
ernment is to protect the God-given rights of 
our citizens. 

“Communism, on the contrary, rejects the 
very existence of God. 

“Spiritual values are every bit as impor- 
tant to the defense and safety of our Nation 
as are military and economic values. 

“America must be defended by the spiri- 
tual values which exist in the hearts and 
souls of the American people. Our country 
cannot be defended by ships, planes, and 
guns alone”: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts hereby memorializes the Con- 
gress of the United States to adopt Senate 
Joint Resolution No. 126; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the State Sec- 
retary to the President of the United States, 
to the presiding officer of each branch of 
Congress, and to the Members thereof from 
this Commonwealth, 


FILLING OF VACANCY ON FED- 
ERAL TRADE COMMISSION—RES- 
OLUTION OF CITY COUNCIL OF 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REcorD, a resolution adopted by the 
city council, city of Boston, Mass., on 
June 14, 1954, relative to the filling of 
the vacancy on the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Whereas there is to be a vacancy on the 
Federal Trade Commission, Washington, 
D. C., in September 1954; and 

Whereas the Federal Trade Commission is 
& most important Federal agency which ad- 
ministers laws governing the competitive 
practices of our multi-billion-dollar econ- 
omy; and 

Whereas New England and Massachusetts 
have many problems which come before the 
attention of the Federal Trade Commission; 
and 

Whereas the decisions of the Federal Trade 
Commission in regard to many matters 
vitally affect the economy and industry of 
Massachusetts and New England: Be it 
hereby 

Resolved, That Massachusetts and New 
England should have representation on the 
Federal Trade Commission which they 
haven't had since 1933 and that a man from 
Massachusetts and New England should be 
appointed to fill this vacancy which occurs 
on the Commission in September 1954. 


PROPOSED CLOSING OF BOSTON 
ARMY BASE—RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REcorp and appropriately referred, 
a resolution adopted at a meeting of 
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Winthrop Post, No. 48, AMVETS, Win- 
throp, Mass., on May 12, 1954, relative to 
the Boston Army Base. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 


Whereas the members of Winthrop Post 
No. 48, AMVETS, are most anxious to preserve 
the vital Boston Army Base facilities which 
mean so much to the economy of the city 
of Boston and the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts during the time of war; and 

Whereas these facilities represent an esti- 
mated value of over $60 million, and would 
take a great deal of time to replace during 
the time of a national emergency, should 
they be closed and allowed to decay; and 

Whereas engineering experts have recently 
determined that the dock bases are in immi- 
nent danger of collapsing and that neces- 
sary repairs to bulkheads and pilings will 
cost in the neighborhood of $10 million; and 

Whereas the closing of the Boston Army 
Base docking facilities will undoubtedly de- 
tour a large amount of the present shipping 
business away from Boston with the conse- 
quent loss of employment to hundreds of our 
longshoremen and others; and 

Whereas the policy to close these facilities, 
rather than expend the funds necessary to 
properly repair them, is a policy of economy 
by abandonment: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Winthrop Post No. 48, 
AMVETS, in meeting assembled, calls upon 
the members of the Congressional Delega- 
tion from Massachusetts to intercede forth- 
with with the Secretary of the Army, the 
Secretary of the Defense, and, if need be, 
with the President of the United States, in 
an attempt to obtain reconsideration of the 
predetermined policy of closing the base, and 
urge that the necessary repairs be made to 
assure the preservation and continuance of 
the operation of the Army Base which is so 
vital to Boston; and be it further 

Resolved, That in presenting the request, 
the delegation further point out to the au- 
thorities previously mentioned, the economic 
hardship which Boston, Greater Boston, and 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts are 
already suffering because of the contract 
awards to other areas for manufacturing of 
goods and the building of such items as the 
third Forrestal-type carrier which was re- 
cently lost to the greater Boston area; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to each member of the Massachu- 
setts Delegation in Congress. 

Attest: Davis S. PROCTOR, 

Commander. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp and appropriately referred 
a resolution adopted by the Chelsea, 
Mass., Post 34, American Legion, June 1, 
1954, concerning the Boston Army Base. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

CHELSEA Post, No. 34, 
AMERICAN LEGION, 
June 1, 1954. 
Senator JOHN KENNEDY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Whereas the members of 
Chelsea Post, No. 34, American Legion, are 
most anxious to preserve the vital Army 
base facilities which mean so much to the 
economy of the city of Boston and the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts during the 
time of war; and 


Whereas these facilities represent an esti- 
mated value of over $60 million, and would 
take a great deal of time to replace during 
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the time of a national emergency, should 
they be closed and allowed to decay; and 

Whereas engineering experts have recently 
determined that the dock bases are in immi- 
nent danger of collapsing and that necessary 
repairs to bulkheads and pilings will cost in 
the neighborhood of $10 million; and 

Whereas the closing of the Army base dock- 
ing facilities will undoubtedly detour a large 
amount of the present shipping business 
away from Boston with the consequent loss 
of employment to hundreds of our long- 
shoremen and others; and 

Whereas the policy to close these facilities, 
rather than expend the funds necessary to 
properly repair them, is a policy of economy 
by abandonment: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Chelsea Post, No. 34, 
American Legion, in meeting assembled, calls 
upon the members of the congressional dele- 
gation from Massachusetts to intercede 
forthwith with the Secretary of the Army, 
the Secretary of Defense, and, if need be, 
with the President of the United States, in 
an attempt to obtain reconsideration of the 
predetermined policy of closing the base, 
and urge that the necessary repairs be made 
to assure the preservation and continuance 
of the operation of the Army base which 
is so vital to Boston; and be it further 

Resolved, That in presenting the request, 
the delegation further point out to the au- 
thorities previously mentioned, the economic 
hardship which Boston, Greater Boston, and 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts are al- 
ready suffering because of the contract 
awards to other areas for manufacturing of 
goods and the building of such items as the 
third Forrestal-type carrier which was re- 
cently lost to the Greater Boston area; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to each Member of the Massa- 
chusetts delegation in Congress. 

Respectfully yours, 
ARTHUR L. BRESLIN, 
Commander. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor and appropriately referred, a 
resolution relative to the Boston Army 
Base adopted at a meeting of the Serv- 
ice Women’s Post, No. 11, AMVETS, Bos- 
ton, Mass., on May 18, 1954. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the members of the Service Wom- 
en's Post, No. 11, AMVETS, are most anxious 
to preserve the vital Army base facilities 
which mean so much to the city of Boston 
and the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
during the time of war; and 

Whereas these facilities represent an esti- 
mated value of over $60 million, and would 
take a great deal of time to replace during 
the time of a national emergency should 
they be closed and allowed to decay; and 

Whereas engineering experts have recently 
determined that the dock bases are in im- 
minent danger of collapsing and that neces- 
sary repairs to bulkheads and pilings will 
cost in the neighborhood of $10 million; and 

Whereas the closing of the Army base dock- 
ing facilities will undoubtedly detour a large 
amount of the present shipping business 
away from Boston with the consequent loss 
of employment to hundreds of our long- 
shoremen and others; and 

Whereas the policy to close these facilities, 
rather than expend the funds necessary to 
properly repair them, is a policy of economy 
by abandonment: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Service Women’s Post, 
No. 11, AMVETS, in meeting assembled, calls 
upon the members of the congressional dele- 
gation from Massachusetts to intercede 
forthwith with the Secretary of the Army, 
the Secretary of Defense, and, if need be, 
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with the President of the United States, in 
an attempt to obtain reconsideration of 
the predetermined policy of closing the base, 
and urge that the necessary repairs be made 
to assure the preservation and continuance 
of the operation of the Army base which is so 
vital to Boston; and be it further 

Resolved, That in presenting the request, 
the delegation further point out to the au- 
thorities previously mentioned, the economic 
hardship which Boston, Greater Boston, and 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts are 
already suffering because of the contract 
awards to other areas for manufacturing of 
goods and the building of such items as the 
third Forrestal-type carrier which was re- 
cently lost to the Greater Boston area; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to each member of the Massa- 
chusetts delegation in Congress. 


JUSTICE FOR MILWAUKEE PUBLIC 
EMPLOYEES—LETTER 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived today from the Annuity and Pen- 
sion Board of the Employees Retirement 
System of the City of Milwaukee an im- 
portant letter with regard to the need 
for certain changes in the omnibus so- 
cial security bill now being studied by the 
Senate Finance Committee. 

I have personally long been interested 
in fair play for public employees covered 
by State and local retirement systems. 
Too many of our finest State and local 
employees have faced their later years 
with deep concern because of inadequate 
retirement income. 

I know that the Finance Committee 
will give its deep consideration to the 
views expressed by the annuity and pen- 
sion board on behalf of the 9,000 mem- 
ers of the Milwaukee system. 

I present the letter and ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed at this 
point in the Recorp and be thereafter 
appropriately referred to the Senate 
Finance Committee. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

Crry oF MILWAUKEE, 
EMPLOYEES’ RETIREMENT SYSTEM, 
ANNUITY AND PENSION BOARD, 
Milwaukee, Wis., June 18, 1954, 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 

Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: The annuity and 
pension board of the employees’ retirement 
system of the city of Milwaukee, by formal 
action on June 16, 1954, directed that your 
attention be called to certain inequities in 
social security bill H. R. 9366, formerly H. R. 
7199, and now before the Senate Finance 
Committee. 

The Board is of the opinion that, to ade- 
quately protect the rights and benefits of 
employees covered by State and local retire- 
ment systems, the following provisions 
should be included in the bill: 

“1. That for any group of public employees 
covered by a retirement system, brought un- 
der social security coverage subsequent to 
the effective date of the bill, the starting 
date for the computation of, and qualifica- 
tion for, benefits be a date not earlier than 
the first day of the calendar year in which 
such group is brought under social security 
coverage.” 

Inasmuch as members of public employee 
retirement systems have been excluded from 
social security coverage prior to this time, 
the starting date of January 1, 1951, would 
penalize every present member of a public 
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employee retirement system brought under 
social security coverage in the future by 
using the years dating back to 1951 (when 
public employees were not eligible for social 
security coverage) as part of the divisor for 
computing the average wage upon which 
benefits are based, while the earnings for 
those years would not be included in the 
total earned income. 

For example, a member of a public em- 
ployee retirement system coming under so- 
cial security January 1, 1956, and working 
for 10 years until retirement at age 65 would 
have his earnings record date from January 
1, 1956, while the number of years by which 
the earnings would be divided would date 
back to January 1, 1951, and therefore, his 
average wage upon which benefits would be 
computed would be the figure arrived at by 
dividing 10 years of earnings by 15 years of 
elapsed time and would result in a benefit 
less than that allowed employees in private 
industry. 

While a provision in the present bill would 
permit dropping the 4 lowest income years, 
that provision would give an advantage to 
groups now covered by increasing their aver- 
age wage, while public employee groups com- 
ing under social security in the future 
would, because of the exclusion provision of 
the act, have to drop the 4 years when they 
were not eligible for coverage. 

2. That the years from age 60 (the retire- 
ment age under most public employee re- 
tirement systems) to age 65 be dropped for 
computation of the average wage for employ- 
ees covered by public employee retirement 
systems.” 

The present method of computation would 
further penalize public employees who retire 
before age 65 by including all elapsed years 
from January 1, 1951, to age 65, even though 
there is no income other than a retirement 
allowance between 60 and 65. 

Knowing of your interest in the welfare of 
public employees, the board presents these 
recommendations to you on behalf of the 
members of the Employees’ Retirement Sys- 
tem of the City of Milwaukee and respect- 
fully requests that the inequities be brought 
to the attention of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. 

You may be sure that the 9,000 members 
of the Employees’ Retirement System of the 
City of Milwaukee will greatly appreciate 
your personal interest in this matter. 

Very truly yours, 
ANNUITY AND PENSION BOARD, 
JULIA M. MCCARTHY, Chairman. 
Patrick H. Fass, 
RAYMOND W. FLEMING, 
THOMAS HARTMAN, Jr., 
Vinci. H. HURLESS, 
WILLIAM P. KEPPLER, 
WILLTIANT J. O'MALLEY, 
Board Members. 


FEDERAL GRANTS-IN-AID TO 
HEALTH—LETTER 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
previously commented on the Senate 
floor regarding the importance of ade- 
quate Federal grants-in-aid to be 
matched by the respective States in 
looking after the health needs of our 
American people. 

I have today received an important 
letter from the State health officer of 
Wisconsin, Dr. Carl N. Neupert. 

Dr. Neupert points out the importance 
of adequate appropriations for general 
health. 

I wholeheartedly subscribe to this ap- 
peal by this distinguished physician. 

The Badger State has always prided 
itself on its high health standards. It 
has prided itself on its attentiveness to 
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prevention of communicable diseases, 
including social maladies. 

In the latter connection, I invite the 
attention of my colleagues to messages 
which I know they have received from 
the American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion, which has pointed up the problem 
that VD rates rose in 28 States and the 
District of Columbia last year, and that 
adequate maintenance control levels 
have not been met in many of the States. 

I have always felt that fundamental 
to the health problem is a sound mental 
and spiritual outlook. I believe, how- 
ever, as well, that the enlightened efforts 
of our great medical profession should 
receive the sympathetic attention of the 
Congress. 

I present Dr. Neupert’s letter, and ask 
unanimous consent that it be appro- 
priately referred and printed in the REC- 
ond, together with a table. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and table were ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed in the REcorp, as fol- 
lows: 

THE STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
BOARD OF HEALTH, 
Madison, June 18, 1854. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Member oj the Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR WILEY: I am informed that 
appropriations to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare may come up for ac- 
tion in the Senate Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee on Labor, Health, Education, and 
Welfare under the chairmanship of Senator 
TR, of Minnesota, early next week. Short- 
ly thereafter it will presumably be up for 
action on the Senate floor. In behalf of the 
responsibilities for the health of the people 
in Wisconsin resting with the State Board 
of Health, may I present the board’s position 
with reference to the health grant-in-aid 
portions of that appropriation. 

As recently passed by the House, according 
to my information, grants-in-aid for ve- 
nereal disease and for tuberculosis were in- 
creased over the President's revised request 
but those for general health were sharply 
reduced even below the amount appropriated 
for the current year. It is unnecessary to 
stress in an appeal to you the soundness of 
investments in the prevention of illness. 
The board’s responsibilities are already be- 
yond its ability to meet for lack of sufficient 
funds and it now faces the prospect of a re- 
duction in that portion available to it from 
Federal grants-in-aid should the House ac- 
tion have Senate acquiescence, 

For example, the board has found it nec- 
essary to retrench in certain activities in the 
field of sanitation. This problem will be 
placed before the State legislature when it 
meets in 1955. It will then be up to that 
body as to what is to be done. But in the 
meantime, a reduction in Federal grant-in- 
aid for general health for the ensuing fiscal 
year would put the board in a difficult posi- 
tion. Costs of operation are still steadily 
increasing. We have need during the com- 
ing fiscal year for increased general health 
funds, after that the matter is in the hands 
of the State legislature. 

According to the information I have, the 
attached data present a summary of the 
picture. Categorical grants such as for 
heart disease and cancer control cannot be 
used for other than specific activities in 
those fields. That is quite proper. How- 
ever, our greatest need for the coming fiscal 
year is for general health grants. We could 
constructively use increased funds in this 
field as reflected in the President’s revised 
request. We would certainly be in a difficult 
Position that would be reflected on the 
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health of the people of Wisconsin should the 
House reduction stand. 

We here sincerely hope you will support 
the President's request for general health 
funds or a compromise between that figure 
and the 1954 appropriation when this matter 
comes up for Senate action. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cari N. NEUPERT, M. D., 
State Health Officer. 


Appropriation legislation jor health grants- 


in-aid 
Presi- 
? 1954 
dent’s |As `] 
yi 1 appl 

8 by House priatlons 

Venereal-disease special 
TTT $700, 000 81, 976, 500 

‘Tuberculosis control. . 82, 000, 000| 4, 275, 000| 4, 275, 000 
General health 14, 386, 500) 9, 725, 000) 10, 135, 000 
Mental health 325, 000) 2,325, 000 2, 325, 000 
Heart-disease control 000 1, 125, 000 1, 125, 000 
Cancer control... 000) 2, 250, 000) 2, 250, 000 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. CAPEHART, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency: 

S. 3589. A bill to provide for the inde- 
pendent management of the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington under a Board of Direc- 
tors, to provide for the representation of the 
bank on the National Advisory Council on 
International Monetary and Financial Prob- 
lems and to increase the bank's lending au- 
thority; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1624). 

By Mr. THYE, from the Committee on Ap- 
propriations: 

H. R. 9447. A bill making appropriations 
for the Department of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare and related inde- 
pendent agencies, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1955, and for other purposes; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 1623). 

By Mr. PURTELL, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 

S. 2759. A bill to amend the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act so as to promote and 
assist in the extension and improvement of 
vocational rehabilitation services, provide 
for a more effective use of available Federal 
funds, and otherwise improve the provisions 
of that act, and for other purposes; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 1626). 

(See the remarks of Mr. PURTELL when he 
reported the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 


FOSTER CREEK RECLAMATION 
PROJECT, WASHINGTON—REPORT 
OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, I report favorably, with amend- 
ments, the bill (S. 446) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to construct, 
operate, and maintain the Foster Creek 
reclamation project in Washington, and 
I submit a report (No. 1625) thereon. It 
is a unanimous report of the committee. 

This bill will provide for the irrigation 
of approximately 6,000 acres of land 
along the Columbia and Okanogan Riv- 
ers in the vicinity of Chief Joseph Dam. 
I will move that the bill be considered 
by the Senate at an early date. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar. 

The bill (S. 446) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to construct, oper- 
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ate, and maintain the Foster Creek rec- 
lamation project, Washington, was 
placed on the calendar. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, June 22, 1954, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 2802) to fur- 
ther encourage the distribution of fish- 
ery products, and for other purposes. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. CORDON: 

S. 3637. A bill to make certain per capita 
payments out of the capital reserve fund 
of the Klamath Indians, Oregon; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. GOLDWATER: 

S. 3638. A bill for the relief of Louis Do- 
menique Laurent Bragoni, also known as Lou 
Lou Bragoni or Louis Delanois; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY: 

S. 3639. A bill for the relief of Elidora 
Yanguas Perez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROBERTSON: 

S. 3640. A bill for the relief of Robert C. 
Rives, lieutenant colonel, Army of the United 
States, retired; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 3641. A bill for the relief of Otto Dahn, 
Sr.; 

S. 3642. A bill for the relief of Jean Pfeifer; 

S. 3643. A bill for the relief of Robert 
Burns DeWitt; 

S. 3644. A bill to amend section 1362 of 
title 18 of the United States Code to provide 
penalties for malicious damage to private 
communication facilities; and 

S. 3645. A bill to reimburse certain em- 
ployees of the Veterans’ Administration for 
amounts paid by them to the United States 
as a result of certain overpayments and 
deficiencies in their accounts; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. LANGER when he 
introduced the last two above-mentioned 
bills, which appear under separate headings.) 

By Mr. CAPEHART: 

S. 3646. A bill to define the application 
of the Clayton and Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Acts to certain pricing practices; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CAPEHART when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas (for himself 
and Mr. DANIEL) : 

S. 3647. A bill to provide for modification 
of certain works of improvement authorized 
on Guadalupe River, Tex., by the act of 
March 2, 1945; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas 
when he introduced the above bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 3648. A bill for the relief of Wilhelmine 
Schelter; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3649. A bill to amend the National Labor 
Relations Act and the Labor Management 
Relations Act, 1947, with respect to union 
welfare funds; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the last above-named bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KENNEDY: 

S. 3650. A bill to provide assistance to 

communities, industries, business enter- 
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prises, and individuals to facilitate adjust- 
ments made necessary by the trade policy of 
the United States; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. KENNEDY when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CAPEHART: 

S. J. Res. 167. Joint resolution to amend 
the National Housing Act, as amended, and 
for other purposes; ordered to lie on the 
table. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CAPEHART when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska: 

S. J. Res. 168. Joint resolution to authorize 
the Governor of Hawaii to fill by appoint- 
ment the existing vacancy in the office of 
Delegate to the House of Representatives 
from the Territory of Hawaii; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


AMENDMENT OF UNITED STATES 
CODE RELATING TO PENALTIES 
FOR MALICIOUS DAMAGE TO PRI- 
VATE COMMUNICATION FACILI- 
TIES 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill to 
amend section 1362 of title 18 of the 
United States Code to provide penalties 
for malicious damage to private com- 
munication facilities. The proposed 
legislation is requested by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3644) to amend section 
1362 of title 18 of the United States 
Code to provide penalties for malicious 
damage to private communication facili- 
ties, introduced by Mr. LANGER, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


REIMBURSEMENT OF CERTAIN EM- 
PLOYEES OF VETERANS’ ADMINIS- 
TRATION FOR CERTAIN OVERPAY- 
MENTS AND DEFICIENCIES 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill to 
reimburse certain employees of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration for amounts paid 
by them to the United States as a re- 
sult of certain overpayments and defi- 
ciencies in their accounts. This proposed 
legislation is recommended by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3645) to reimburse cer- 
tain employees of the Veterans‘ Admin- 
istration for amounts paid by them to 
the United States as a result of certain 
overpayments and deficiencies in their 
accounts, introduced by Mr. LANGER, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


APPLICATION OF CLAYTON AND 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
ACTS TO CERTAIN PRICING PRAC- 
TICES 
Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, for 

6 years, with the help of many of my 

colleagues on both sides of the aisle, I 

have been trying to clarify the law with 
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respect to freight absorption to meet 
competition and otherwise permitting a 
seller to meet in good faith a lower price 
which his competitor is offering to his 
customer. Many bills have been intro- 
duced and considered for this purpose. 
The Department of Justice has always 
supported this legislation as have the 
President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers and the Secretary of Commerce. 
At times the Federal Trade Commission 
has supported the legislation, and at 
3 times it has opposed the legisla- 
on. 

In this Congress I introduced a bill, 
with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Jounson], to clarify this confusion. The 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] 
introduced a somewhat different bill to 
accomplish the same purpose, 

Many months ago I undertook to have 
a bill drafted that would accomplish the 
desirable purposes of this legislation and 
would meet with the approval of all the 
responsible agencies of the executive de- 
partment. 

A number of meetings were held at 
the White House. We now have a re- 
drafted bill which retains all the desira- 
ble provisions of the pending bills and 
meets with the approval of not only the 
White House, but also the Department 
of Justice, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, the Council of Economic Advisers, 
and the Department of Commerce. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the body of the Recor a letter to me 
dated May 25, 1954, from the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, together with 
the enclosures attached thereto, stating 
that he is authorized to say that the re- 
vised bill accompanying that letter ac- 
cords with the program of the President. 

I introduce for appropirate reference 
the bill drafted as a result of these meet- 
ings with the White House and referred 
to in the foregoing letter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the letter and en- 
closures will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3646) to define the appli- 
cation of the Clayton and Federal Trade 
Commission Acts to certain pricing prac- 
tices, introduced by Mr. CAPEHART, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

The letter and enclosures referred to 
are as follows: 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 

BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., May 25, 1954, 
Hon. Homer E. CAPEHART, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR CAPEHART: In accord- 
ance with a request by the President, the 
Bureau of the Budget has worked with your 
representative and representatives of the in- 
terested Federal agencies in preparing cer- 
tain suggestions for changes in S. 1377, “to 
define the application of the Clayton and 
Federal Trade Commission Acts to certain 
pricing practices.” There is attached a draft 
bill based on S. 1377, but incorporating the 
changes agreed upon by you, us, and the 
Chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, 
the Assistant Attorney General in Charge 
of the Antitrust Division, and the repre- 
sentatives of the Secretary of Commerce and 
the Council of Economic Advisers. An ex- 
planation for these changes also is attached, 
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I am authorized to inform you that en- 
actment of the draft bill would be in ac- 
cordance with the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROWLAND HUGHES, 
Director. 


EXPLANATION FOR CHANGES FROM S. 1377 MADE 
IN THE DRAFT BILL 


1. Delete “what the sellier reasonably be- 
lieved to be.” 

This deletion is recommended to avoid the 
possibility that the legislation might be con- 
strued as going beyond the interpretation 
given existing law in Federal Trade Commis- 
sion v. Staley Manufacturing Co. (324 U. S. 
746) and in Standard Oil Company v. Federal 
Trade Commission (340 U. S. 231). In the 
Staley and Standard Oil cases the Court held 
that the good faith meeting of an equally 
low price of a competitor required what a 
reasonable man would believe to be the price 
of the competitor. The seller is not required 
to act at his peril, and is only held to what 
a reasonable man would believe to be the 
price of the competitor under the prevailing 
circumstances. This will be the meaning of 
the language if the suggested deletion is 
made. Without this deletion, however, the 
legislation might be construed to make the 
test what the particular seller in fact be- 
lieved was the price of his competitor. It 
would not be consistent with existing law to 
apply the statute on the basis of the subjec- 
tive beliefs of an individual person. 

2. Delete “regularly or otherwise.” 

The enactment of this legislation should 
serve to clarify existing law and thereby 
eliminate the probability of increased future 
litigation. The phrase “regularly or other- 
wise” has not been subjected to judicial 
interpretation in this field and its uncertain 
meaning might reasonably be expected to 
increase rather than to diminish the like- 
lihood of future litigation. Despite the 
dicta in Federal Trade Commission v. Cement 
Institute (333 U. S. 683), the antitrust laws 
do not restrict the frequency with which a 
seller may compete by meeting the equally 
low price of a competitor. Selling is nor- 
mally done through salesmen and by con- 
stantly offering to sell goods to buyers. 
Sellers cannot maintain sales representation 
in a market unless they are free to sell their 
product in that market, at the prevailing 
market price, every week in the year. How- 
ever, the opportunity to compete in a mar- 
ket through in good faith meeting the 
equally low price of a competitor applies only 
to competitive business conduct, and does 
not apply to conspiratorial business conduct. 
Obviously conspiring sellers are not in 
faith. Much of the legal literature in this 
field refers to pricing “systems,” particularly 
basing point systems, with the connotation 
that pricing systems are conspiratorial. It 
is not clear whether “regularity” would be 
given a similar meaning. This legislation 
should not change the laws with respect to 
conspiracy. The regularity of pricing prac- 
tices, when accompanied by long-time rigid- 
ity and artificiality of pricing structures, 
frequently may indicate the existence of a 
conspiracy; but that is a conspiracy problem 
and not a price discrimination problem. 
Through deleting this phrase in the bill it 
will be clear that there is no impediment to 
the frequency with which sellers may meet 
the lower prices of their competitors, except 
when their doing so is pursuant to conduct 
judicially determined to constitute a con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade. 

3. Delete “and in so competing the seller 
may maintain below the price of a competi- 
tor a differential in price which such seller 
customarily maintains.” 

Normally a seller is permitted only to 
meet, and not to beat, the lower price of a 
competitor. However, in some competitive 
situations the seller may not go all the way 
down to the competitor’s lower price, and in 
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other situations he is permitted to go below 
the price of the competitor. These circum- 
stances are a part of the good faith of the 
seller; and they are required or permitted by 
the competitive relationship of the respec- 
tive products of the seller and his competi- 
tor. The bill refers to the maintenance of a 
“differential in price which such seller cus- 
tomarily maintains.” This language might 
be construed as requiring the Commission 
or the Court to adjudicate that differential 
which is “customarily” maintained between 
the respective parties. This might in many 
cases be a difficult and unnecessary burden 
upon the trier of the facts. It is therefore 
recommended that the phrase be deleted. 

4. Amend subsection 2 (b) rather than 
create a new subsection. 

This change is made to avoid the need for 
additional judicial interpretation. 

5. Move proviso concerning knowledge of 
unlawful offer. 

The proviso in subsection (g) of S. 1377, 
concerning good faith is moved at the end 
because it is also applicable to subsection 
(h). 

6. Add “price” to proviso concerning 
knowledge of unlawful offer. 

This is merely a minor technical improve- 
ment. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Clayton Act 
(38 Stat. 730, 15 U. S. C. 13), as amended, 
is further amended by deleting the period at 
the end of subsection 2 (b) thereof and 
adding the following: “And provided fur- 
ther, That, in any proceeding involving an 
alleged violation of this section, it shall be 
a complete defense to a charge of discrimi- 
nation in price, or in services or facilities 
furnished, if the seller shows that his lower 
price, or his furnishing of greater services 
or facilities, was made in good faith to meet 
an equally low price of, or services or facili- 
ties of comparable value furnished or offered 
by, a competitor: And provided further, 
That it shall not be a violation of this act 
for a seller acting independently, to sell at 
delivered prices, or to absorb freight to meet 
in good faith an equally low price of a 
competitor. Any price or pricing practice 
permitted by this or the preceding proviso 
shall not be prohibited under section 5 of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act (38 Stat. 
719, as amended, 15 U. S. C. 45): Provided, 
however, That a seller shall not be deemed 
to have acted in good faith within the 
meaning of that term as used in this section 
if he knew or should have known that the 
competitor's offer or price was unlawful and 
nothing in this section shall make lawful 
any contract, combination, or conspiracy in 
restraint of trade or any act to monopolize, 
or conspiracy or attempt to monopolize, trade 
or commerce among the several States.” 


MODIFICATION OF CERTAIN WORKS 
OF IMPROVEMENT AUTHORIZED 
ON GUADALUPE RIVER, TEX. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of myself, and my col- 
league, the junior Senator from Texas 
(Mr. DANIEL], I introduce for appropri- 
ate reference a bill to modify the author- 
izing legislation for the Canyon Dam and 
Reservoir project on the Guadalupe 
River in Texas. It is of extreme im- 
portance that this measure be given im- 
mediate consideration by the Senate for 
inclusion in the omnibus public works 
bill that will soon be before us. 

The modifying legislation has become 
necessary because a survey of geological 
conditions has required both a change 
in site and a change in the scale of the 
proposed project. 
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In addition, it has become desirable to 
provide for the participation of local 
interests in the power aspects of the 
project. As last scheduled by the Chief 
of Engineers, the project provided for a 
reservoir with a gross capacity of 1,140,- 
800 acre feet at an estimated cost of over 
$32 million. This new legislation will 
scale down these plans to a reservoir of 
750,000 acre feet at an estimated cost of 
$13,300,000. 

This project has been in the drafting 
stage for several years and it is about 
time that we got down to some action. 
There is an immediate need for the bene- 
fits of flood control, water conservation, 
and power that would result from the 
construction of this dam and reservoir. 
The bill would clear legislative obstacles 
to actual construction and I am hopeful 
that it will be enacted in time to begin 
real work next year. 

The proposed legislation is in com- 
plete conformity with bills that have 
been approved by the several commit- 
tees, and in some instances by both 
Houses of Congress, for the Alabama- 
Coosa project, the Cougar project, and 
the Priest Rapids Dam. Appropriate 
provision is made for the allocation of 
costs to the local participants and bene- 
ficiaries for the water-conservation, 
streamflow regulation, and power fea- 
tures of the project. In addition, the 
installation and operation of specific 
power facilities is to be at the expense 
of the local public body participating in 
the project. 

This is an extremely important proj- 
ect. It holds the key to the develop- 
ment of water resources in the Guada- 
lupe-Blanco Rivers Basin, and will vi- 
tally affect the future development of 
some 10 Texas counties. I hope that 
this modifying legislation can be acted 
upon quickly by Congress. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3647) to provide for modi- 
fication of certain works of improvement 
authorized on Guadalupe River, Tex., by 
the act of March 2, 1945, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committe: on Public Works. 


AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS AND LABOR MANAGE- 
MENT RELATIONS ACTS, RELAT- 
ING TO UNION WELFARE FUNDS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
introduce for appropriate reference a 
bill designed to modernize and strength- 
en our laws with respect to union health 
and welfare funds. 

One of the really great advances which 
collective bargaining has made in recent 
years has been the development of 
health and welfare fund provisions in 
union-menagement agreements. Al- 
though these provisions are widespread, 
I think it is fair to say that unions and 
management are still experimenting 
with the kinds of provisions that offer 
the best protection for the lowest cost. 

Abuses have crept into the adminis- 
tration of these programs. These abuses 
have taken the form of shady or unethi- 
cal practices engaged in by a few insur- 
ance company Officials, brokers, union 
officers, and employers. In terms of the 
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magnitude of the health and welfare 
schemes, these alleged shady or unethi- 
cal practices have been limited to a rela- 
tively few situations. This fact, how- 
ever, must not blind us to the need for- 
dealing with the problem in a construc- 
tive way. 

The bill I send to the desk has as its 
objective the advisability of making all 
financial affairs and transactions of 
these funds public knowledge. We have 
learned through experience that disclo- 
sure is one of the most effective weapons 
against dishonesty and corruption. My 
bill, therefore, requests that the follow- 
ing information with regard to union 
health and welfare funds must be made 
public every year: 

First. The assets and liabilities of any 
trust fund established as a union health 
and welfare fund; 

Second. Payments made into such 
fund and the sources of such payments; 

Third. Disbursements made from such 
fund during such year for payment of 
benefits or for other purposes, including 
salaries and other expenses of adminis- 
tering such fund; 

Fourth. A list of any investments 
made by the fund; 

Fifth. The amounts paid to officers, 
employees, or agents of the fund as com- 
missions, fees, gratuities, or otherwise, 
by any insurance company doing busi- 
ness with the fund, or by any officer, em- 
ployee, or agent of such insurance com- 


pany. 

My bill also would provide standards 
for investing moneys from union health 
and welfare funds on a par with stand- 
ards established by State laws for insur- 
ance companies. This means that no 
moneys may be invested unless the laws 
of the State in which the principal office 
of the union fund is located allow insur- 
ance companies to invest in those same 
securities or investments. 

The safeguarding of the financial in- 
tegrity of union health and welfare 
funds, and/or employer health and wel- 
fare funds, must, of course, in the final 
analysis rest on the States. Neverthe- 
less, there is an important area for the 
Federal Government activity in this 
field. It is to help the Federal Govern- 
ment live up to its responsibilities that 
I introduce this legislation. 

I do not pretend to be an expert in this 
highly complex subject, but my experi- 
ence during the 82d Congress as chair- 
man of the Senate Subcommittee on La- 
bor and Labor-Management Relations 
leads me to suggest that the following 
factors be taken into account in any kind 
of public policy which we develop: 

First. We ought to be concerned with 
the malpractices and not with casting a 
rigid mold to which all plans would have 
to adhere. We should allow flexibility 
and experimentation in collective bar- 
gaining. 

Second. We ought to explore the ex- 
tent to which malpractices are illegal 
under existing State statutes and to see 
that these statutes are enforced to the 
hilt. 

Third. We ought to be certain that 
we do not subject collectively bargained 
health and welfare programs, operating 
on an interstate basis, to a crazy quilt of 
conflicting State legislation. 
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It is my hope that the Congress will 
proceed to formulate legislation affect- 
ing the health and welfare funds which 
are established as a result of collective 
bargaining with intelligence and calm 
reason based on experience. There is 
no room for rancor and vindictiveness in 
considering this very complicated fidu- 
ciary relationship area. I stand ready 
to join with my colleagues in giving this 
very serious question careful study and 
consideration. 

I introduce the bill at this time be- 
cause I understand, or have been in- 
formed, that the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
has established a special subcommittee 
for the purpose of looking into so-called 
health and welfare funds. I believe the 
chairman of the subcommittee is the 
distinguished senior Senator from New 
York (Mr. Ives]. 

I introduce the bill in the hope that 
it will provide a central point or a set 
of standards around which the subcom- 
mittee can conduct its investigations 
and hearings. My bill applies not only 
to funds which are administered by 
union officials, but also to funds which 
are administered exclusively by employ- 
ers. Those funds have been established 
in collective bargaining agreements. 

The bill (S. 3649) to amend the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act and the Labor 
Management Relations Act, 1947, with 
respect to union-welfare funds, intro- 
duced by Mr. HUMPHREY, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 


AMENDMENT OF HOUSING ACT 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a joint 
resolution to amend the National Hous- 
ing Act, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses, and ask that it lie on the ta! le, 
rather than referred to Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee. I ask unani- 
mous consent that there be printed in 
the body of the Recorp a summary of 
the reasons for the joint resolution. I 
may say that all the joint resolution does 
is to extend to July 31 the date of the 
titles in the housing bill which expire on 
June 30. 

I am hopeful that on tomorrow we 
may take up the housing extension reso- 
lution and act upon it, because a good 
many of the titles expire on June 30. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received, and, without 
objection, will lie on the table, and the 
summary will be printed in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 167) to 
amend the National Housing Act, as 
amended, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. CaPEHART, was received, 
read twice by its title, and ordered to 
lie on the table. 

TEMPORARY EXTENSION oF House AcT— 
Brier SUMMARY OF RESOLUTION 

Section 1 (1): Extend for 1 month, until 
August 1, the authority of FNMA to make 
advance commitments to purchase mort- 
gages insured under FHA title VII- Wnerry 
military housing, title [X—defense housing, 
title I—disaster housing, Alaska housing, 
and any cooperative mortgage which may be 


eligible under the provision of Public Law 
243, 82d Congress, 
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Section 1 (2): Extends for 1 month the 
FHA title VIII military housing program. 

Section 2: This section would continue 
certain functions with respect to FNMA and 
RFC after June 30, 1954. 

Powers of the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator with respect to FNMA financ- 
ing are derived from the RFC Act by virtue 
of a reorganization plan (Reorganization 
Plan No. 22 of 1950). Under existing law 
(Public Law 163, 83d Cong.), the succession 
of RFC would technically expire on June 30, 
1954, thus terminating RFC powers at that 
time, although the Corporation would not 
actually be dissolved until a later time when 
Secretary of Treasury makes certain findings. 

This section of the resolution would post- 
pone the technical termination of succes- 
sion of RFC until the time of its dissolution. 
This would prevent any impairment at this 


time of the FNMA financing authority de- 


rived under the RFC Act. 

Postponing the termination of RFC as pro- 
vided in this section is also necessary to per- 
mit a desirable continuation of RFC litiga- 
tion functions without change. Without 
this section, pending litigation being han- 
dled by RFC would have to be turned over to 
the Treasury Department, and the Depart- 
ment of Justice would in turn handle the 
litigation for the Treasury Department. 
This would cause delay in concluding the 
litigation, and added Government expense 
because of the time required for new attor- 
neys to become familiar with the varied and 
complex problems frequently involved in 
such litigation. 

Section 3: Extends for 1 month the De- 
fense Housing and Community Facilities Act 
of 1951, providing for FHA defense housing 
and community facilities and Government 
housing in critical defense areas. 

Section 4: Extend the veteran direct loan 
authority for 1 month. 

Section 5: Extends title V of the Housing 
Act of 1949 1 month and provides additional 
authorization at the comparable rate hereto- 
fore provided, 


PRINTING OF PLEDGE OF ALLE- 
GIANCE TO THE FLAG AS A SEN- 
ATE DOCUMENT 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, on Flag 
Day, June 14, 1954, President Eisenhower 
formally signed and thus put into effect 
House Joint Resolution 243, amending 
the Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag by 
inserting in it the words “under God.” 
This resolution had been passed by 
House and Senate with no opposition ex- 
cept for the rivalry of similar bills, an 
honorable rivalry generously ended when 
the Senate, at the suggestion of the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. FERGUSON] 
passed the House resolution in lieu of the 
previously passed Senate resolution that 
he himself had introduced. This matter 
has been treated, in both Houses and by 
the administration, in a spirit of selfless 
patriotism. We see the pledge, as it 
now stands, as a formal declaration of 
our duty to serve God and our firm reli- 
ance, now as in 1776, on the protection 
of divine providence. The pledge in this 
form should receive immediate wide dis- 
semination, and on the coming July 
Fourth, anniversary of that occasion on 
which the Continental Congress simul- 
taneously declared our independence of 
England and our dependence upon God, 
young voices and old should rise all over 
the land in this solemn pledge: 


I pledge allegiance to the flag of the United 
States of America and to the Republic for 
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which it stands, one Nation under God, indi- 
visible, with liberty and justice for all. 


For this purpose, I submit the follow- 
ing resolution: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there be 
printed as a Senate document the Pledge of 
Allegiance to the Flag, as designated in sec- 
tion 7 of the joint resolution approved June 
22, 1942 (36 U. S. C., sec. 172), as amended 
(Public Law 396, 83d Cong., ch. 297, 2d 
sess., H. J. Res. 243, approved June 14, 1954); 
and that there be printed 294,750 additional 
copies, of which 74,250 copies shall be for 
the use of the Senate and 220,500 copies 
shall be for the use of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The concur- 
rent resolution will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 90) was referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. 


CIVIL WAR IN GUATEMALA—COM- 
MUNIST PENETRATION OF WEST- 
ERN HEMISPHERE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, over the weekend we have had a 
dramatic illustration of the Communist 
determination to penetrate the Western 
Hemisphere. The scene was the United 
Nations Security Council. The issue 
was the civil war in Guatemala. The 
tip-off to Communist plans was the 
Soviet veto of a resolution to turn the 
dispute over to the Organization of 
American States. 

It is difficult to imagine a more im- 
proper—or more cynical—use of the 
veto. 

Whatever the future may hold, the 
fighting in Guatemala does not now en- 
danger world security. 

The issue is properly one for consider- 
ation by the American states. The 
American states are mobilizing their 
forces to handle the situation. 

The resolution which the Soviet dele- 
gate vetoed was presented by two Ameri- 
can states. The American resolution 
had the backing of every member of the 
Security Council except the Soviet 
delegate. 

The veto will not, and cannot, pre- 
vent the American States from assum- 
ing jurisdiction over the Guatemalan 
civil war. 

Under these circumstances, there can 
be only one interprctation of the action. 
It was open, flagrant notice that the 
Communists are reserving the power to 
penetrate the Western Hemisphere by 
every means—espionage, sabotage, sub- 
version, and ultimately open aggression. 

The blueprint for Communist conquest 
is clear. First, the victim nation is in- 
filtrated by small groups which struggle 
for a base of political power. Once that 
base is obtained, the Communists build 
upon it a structure for infiltration of the 
government itself. 

At a certain point the Communist ad- 
visers in the Kremlin decide it is time 
for a show of force. Arms are supplied 
to the subversive elements, which then 
come out into the open. 
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After that it is only a matter of time— 
time until the victim nation becomes an- 
other member of the terrorized “family” 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

It is a familiar story. It is the pat- 
tern of Eastern Europe and of Asia. 
The Communists have scarcely tried to 
conceal what has been going on. 

There is only one new element. I 
think that many Americans have been 
startled by the realization that this is 
also the pattern for conquest of the 
Western Hemisphere—if the Commu- 
nists can get away with it. 

There can be no doubt that the Com- 
munists are seeking to establish a beach- 
head in the Americas now. They have 
passed the stage of infiltration and 
building small groups for espionage, 
sabotage, and subversion. They are 
entering a semimilitary phase of opera- 
tions. 

That fact is clear from the arms ship- 
ments to Guatemala and the Soviet 
refusal to send the Guatemalan contro- 
versy to a proper tribunal. 

This new situation imposes upon all 
of us a new responsibility. I do not refer 
to the civil war in Guatemala itself. 
That is properly a subject for considera- 
tion by the Organization of American 
States. 

But I do mean the Communist pene- 
tration of the Western Hemisphere. 
That is intolerable from every stand- 
point and must not be permitted to 
happen. 

This country is clearly and definitely 
committed to the struggle against Com- 
munist dictatorship. 

Our Congress has passed the Smith 
Act and the McCarran Act—and the dis- 
tinguished author of that act is now 
Standing behind me—to control the 
activities of domestic Communists. I 
was proud to vote for those bills. 

Our Government has sought to bolster 
the anti-Communist governments that 
stand in the path of Red tyranny. 
Those steps have had the support of 
our people. 

Now we are faced with what may be- 
come the necessity of defending the 
Western Hemisphere itself. 

Our delegate to the United Nations 
Security Council—our former colleague, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr.—expressed the 
feelings of the American people perfectly 
on Sunday. He told the Soviet repre- 
sentative: 

Stay out of the Western Hemisphere. 
Don’t try to start your plans and conspiracies 
here. 


Mr. President, I heartily echo the 
sentiments expressed by Ambassador 
Lodge. I think practically every Ameri- 
can will agree with him. 

Communist arms must not be allowed 
to penetrate the Western Hemisphere. 

Communist agents must not be allowed 
to penetrate the Western Hemisphere. 

Communist conquest must not be 
allowed in the Western Hemisphere. 

There is no question here of United 
States interference in the domestic af- 
fairs of any American state. We are 
concerned only with external aggression. 

Mr. President, I believe that the 
United States Congress should back the 
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sentiments expressed by Ambassador 
Lodge. 

I believe we should go on record here 
and now that we resent the interference 
of Soviet communism in Western Hem- 
ispheric affairs and that we will take 
whatever steps are necessary to repel 
Communist aggression. 

There should be no question of the 
sentiments of the American people. I 
submit for appropriate reference a con- 
current resolution to express the sense 
of Congress on this vital issue. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
should like to associate myself in every 
particular with the expressions made by 
the able Senator from Texas. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 91), submitted by Mr. JOHNSON of 
Texas, was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, as follows: 

Whereas for many years it has been the 
joint policy of the United States and the 
other States in the Western Hemisphere to 
act vigorously to prevent external interfer- 
ence in the affairs of the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere; and 

Whereas in the recent past there has come 
to light strong evidence of intervention by 
Soviet Communists in the State of Guate- 
mala, whereby Government institutions have 
been infiltrated by Soviet agents, weapons 
of war have been secretly shipped into that 
country, and the pattern of Soviet con- 
quest has become manifest; and 

Whereas on Sunday, June 20, 1954, the 
Soviet Government vetoed in the United Na- 
tions Security Council a resolution to refer 
the matter of the recent outbreak of hostili- 
ties in Guatemala to the Organization of 
American States; Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it is the sense 
of Congress that the United States should 
reaffirm its determination to prevent inter- 
ference in Western Hemisphere affairs by the 
Soviet Communists and take all necessary 
and proper steps to insure that the Organ- 
ization of American States take direct and 
appropriate action to prevent any further 
Soviet interference in the affairs of the 
States of the Western Hemisphere. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF SENATE REPORT NO. 1064, RE- 
LATING TO JUVENILE DELIN- 
QUENCY 
Mr. HENDRICKSON submitted the 

following resolution (S. Res. 264), which 

was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration: 
Resolved, That there be printed for the 

use of the Committee on the Judiciary 2,500 

additional copies of Senate Report No. 1064, 


83d Congress, 2d session, entitled “Juvenile 
Delinquency.” 


EXTENSION OF TRADE AGREE- 
MENTS ACT—AMENDMENT 


Mr. MUNDT (for himself, Mr. Bar- 
RETT, Mr. MALONE, Mr. McCarran, Mr. 
DworsHak, Mr. Younc, Mr. BUTLER of 
Nebraska, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. MCCARTHY, 
Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, Mr. MAGNUSON, 
Mr. WATKINS, Mr. GOLDWATER, and Mr, 
Murray) submitted an amendment, in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (H. R. 9474) to extend the au- 
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thority of the President to enter into 
trade agreements under section 350 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, and 
for other purposes, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 


EXTENSION WORK AMONG INDIAN 
TRIBES—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. HAYDEN (for himself, Mr. CHAVEZ, 
and Mr. ANDERSON) submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by them, 
jointly, to the bill (S. 3385) to provide 
for more effective extension work among 
Indian tribes and members thereof, and 
for other purposes, which were ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate messages from the President 
of the United States submitting sundry 

. nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


CONVENTION WITH BELGIUM FOR 
AVOIDANCE OF DOUBLE TAXA- 
TION AND PREVENTION OF EVA- 
SION OF TAXES WITH RESPECT 
TO ESTATES AND SUCCESSIONS— 
REMOVAL OF INJUNCTION OF 
SECRECY 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate Executive G, 83d 
Congress, 2d session, being a convention 
between the United States of America 
and Belgium for the avoidance of double 
taxation and the prevention of fiscal eva- 
sion with respect to taxes on estates and 
successions, signed at Washington on 
May 27, 1954. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the injunction 
of secrecy be removed from the conven- 
tion, and that the convention, together 
with the President’s message be referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and that the President’s message be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Wisconsin? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The message from the President is as 
follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to ratification, 
I transmit herewith the convention be- 
tween the United States of America and 
Belgium for the avoidance of double tax- 
ation and the prevention of fiscal eva- 
Sion with respect to taxes on estates and 
successions, signed at Washington on 
May 27, 1954. 

I also transmit for the information of 
the Senate the report by the Acting Sec- 
retary of State with respect to the con- 
vention. The convention has the ap- 
proval of the Department of State and 
the Department of the Treasury. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, June 22, 1954. 
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(Enclosures: 1. Report by the Acting 
Secretary of State. 2. Convention with 
Belgium relating to taxes on estates and 
successions.) 


SUPPLEMENTAL PROTOCOL BE- 
TWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND 
GREAT BRITAIN RELATING TO 
DOUBLE TAXATION—REMOVAL OF 
INJUNCTION OF SECRECY 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate Executive H, 83d 
Congress, 2d session, being a supple- 
mental protocol between the United 
States of America and the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land, signed at Washington on May 25, 
1954, amending the convention for the 
avoidance of double taxation and the 
prevention of fiscal evasion with respect 
to taxes on income signed at Washing- 
ton on April 16, 1945, as modified by the 
supplementary protocol signed at Wash- 
ington on June 6, 1946. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the injunction 
of secrecy be removed from the protocol, 
and that the protocol, together with the 
President’s message be referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
that the President’s message be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Wisconsin? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The message from the President is as 
follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to ratification, 
I transmit herewith the supplementary 
protocol between the United States of 
America and the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
signed at Washington on May 25, 1954, 
amending the convention for the avoid- 
ance of double taxation and the preven- 
tion of fiscal evasion with respect to 
taxes on income signed at Washington 
on April 16, 1945, as modified by the 
supplementary protocol signed at Wash- 
ington on June 6, 1946. 

I also transmit for the information of 
the Senate the report by the Acting Sec- 
retary of State with respect to the sup- 
plementary protocol of May 25, 1954. 
That protocol has the approval of the 
Department of State and the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury. 

DwicutT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE Howse, June 21, 1954. 


(Enclosures: 1. Report by the Acting 
Secretary of State. 2. Supplementary 
protocol signed May 25, 1954, amending 
the income-tax convention of April 16, 
1945, as modified by the protocol of June 
6, 1946, with the United Kingdom.) 


CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN PUB- 
LIC BUILDINGS BY PURCHASE 
CONTRACTS—CHANGE OF CON- 
FEREE 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of 
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the junior Senator from California [Mr, 
KucHEL] be substituted for that of the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Bus! 
as a conferee on the bill (H. R. 6342) 
to amend the Public Buildings Act of 
1949 to authorize the Administrator of 
General Services to acquire title to real 
property and to provide for the con- 
struction of certain public buildings 
thereon by executing purchase con- 
tracts; to extend the authority of the 
Postmaster General to lease quarters for 
post-office purposes; and for other pur- 
poses. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


KLYCE MOTORS, INC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 5185) for the relief of 
Klyce Motors, Inc., and requesting a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate on June 15, 1954, passed the bill 
(H. R. 5185) for the relief of Klyce Mo- 
tors, Inc., with amendments, and on 
June 17, 1954, the House disagreed to 
the amendments of the Senate and re- 
quested a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon. Therefore, I move that 
the Senate agree to the request of the 
House of Representatives for a confer- 
ence, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. CARLSON in the 
chair) appointed Mr. Lancer, Mr. WEL- 
KER, and Mr. Kerauver conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR MARGARET 
CHASE SMITH, OF MAINE 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, it is my 
desire at this time to bring to the atten- 
tion of the entire Senate the fact that 
on yesterday my close personal friend, 
the senior Senator from Maine [Mrs. 
SmITH] scored an outstanding victory at 
the polls, rolling up a tremendous ma- 
jority of 5 to 1, in the face of a situa- 
tion in which her Americanism was un- 
der challenge and the services she has 
rendered to her State and her Nation 
likewise were under challenge. 

I wish to say that her great victory 
certainly reaffirms the confidence and 
faith the people of my State have in the 
very outstanding service the senior Sen- 
ator from the State of Maine, MARGARET 
CHASE SMITH, has rendered her State and 
her Nation in her many years of service 
in the Congress, 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Maine yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. I am very glad to yield. 

Mr. CORDON. I wish to join in the 
sentiments expressed by the Senator 
from Maine. I feel that every public 
servant in every legislative body may 
feel added strength in going forward to 
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do the things that should be done solely 
because they should be done, and not 
because they are politically expedient, 
as a result of the magnificent record 
made by the senior Senator from Maine, 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, and adverted to 
on the floor of the Senate by her col- 
league, and which yesterday had so 
marvelous a stamp of approval from the 
voters of the State of Maine. 


Mr. PAYNE. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon. 
Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 


Senator from Maine yield to me? 

Mr. PAYNE. I am very happy to 
yield. 

Mr. THYE. I should like to join the 
distinguished Senator from Maine in 
paying tribute to the senior Senator 
from Maine [Mrs. SMITH] for her great 
victory in the primary election in Maine 
on yesterday. She is a most intelligent 
and an extremely hard-working Mem- 
ber of this body. Senator MARGARET 
CHASE SmitH always willingly assumes 
her responsibilities in any committee on 
which she serves, and she carries the 
work through intelligently and force- 
fully. 

I, for one, am indeed happy that the 
people of Maine recognize her outstand- 
ing qualities, and that they have given 
her the strong support which she re- 
ceived yesterday in the primary election. 

Mr. PAYNE. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, some of my colleagues have paid 
well-deserved tributes to our distin- 
guished colleague, the senior Senator 
from Maine [Mrs. SmirH]. I wish to 
join those who have spoken in gratifica- 
tion over her magnificent victory in 
Maine yesterday, and to wish for her 
many more years of happy, useful service 
in this body. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with Senators who 
have spoken so kindly in behalf of the 
senior Senator from Maine [MARGARET 
CHASE SMITH] and to congratulate her 
upon her victory yesterday in Maine. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I wish to 
join in the tributes and words of con- 
gratulation which have been extended 
to the distinguished senior Senator from 
Maine [Mrs. SmirH] on her great vic- 
tory yesterday in the Maine primary 
election. I was as delighted as anyone, 
and I know that all her friends were 
delighted, by the results of the primary 
election. The results speak for them- 
selves. They are a deserved tribute to a 
Member of the Senate who has been 
rendering outstanding service. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I wish to associate myself with the re- 
marks of the distinguished Senators who 
have preceded me in paying tribute to 
one of our great Senators, the distin- 
guishec senior Senator from Maine [ Mrs. 
SMITH]. 


HOW WELL OFF ARE YOU COM- 
PARED WITH 1939, AFTER TAXES 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recor a compilation 
of figures entitled “How Well Off Are 
You Compared With 1939, After Taxes?” 
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There being no objection, the compila- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

How well off are you compared with 1939, 
after tages? Income needed today to equal 

the income of 1939 


Equivalent net income 
1954 before tax 


1939 net income before tax 


Married Singl 

couple. 2 Single, no 

children dependents 
F ee $1,913 $2, 241 
$2, 4, 182 4, 607 
$3, 6, 577 7.127 
4 8, 997 9, 832 
$5, 11. 418 12,771 
$6, 13, 909 15, 969 
$7 16, 516 19, 635 
$8, 19, 116 23, 481 
$9, 21, 897 28, 060 
$10, 24, 584 32, 388 
$15, 40, 752 61, 97 
820,000 61, 055 113, 979 
$25,000.. 83, 863 187,411 

„000. 143, 027 349, 613 

850,000 306, 37: 598, 409 
$75,000__ 619, 181 816, 940 
$100,000 861, 623 980, 725 


Source: Research Institute of America, 


THE FRENCH-INDOCHINA 
SITUATION 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, for a long time it has been my 
custom to speak over the radio stations 
of Nebraska about once a month on 
matters of interest that are under con- 
sideration in Washington. A few days 
ago I gave a radio address on several 
matters, but particularly the French- 
Indochina situation. I ask unanimous 
consent that immediately following my 
remarks, that address be printed in the 
body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Text or BROADCAST BY SENATOR BUTLER OF 
NEBRASKA 

Today, I want to talk a little about the 
international situation and particularly 
about the situation in French Indochina. I 
am sure many of you have been following 
developments there through the newspapers 
and radio reports. 

French Indochina is a faraway corner of 
the earth, a small country located in the 
tropics of southeast Asia. Until recently, I 
am sure most of us never paid much atten- 
tion to what went on over there. It has 
been a French colonial possession for a great 
many years. During all these years, the 
French Government has controlled and 
operated it as a colony, and primarily for 
the benefit of France. 

Now, ever since the end of World War II 
in 1945, there has been fighting on a larger 
and larger scale in Indochina. In thinking 
about that conflict, I believe it is important 
to understand clearly two principal facts. 
First of all, the rebellion against French 
authority is under Communist leadership. 
There is no question about that. Second, 
however, and equally important, the rebels 
are gaining ground because -most of the 
natives resent French authority and French 
rule. 

In other words, communism in French 
Indochina is comparatively popular because 
the Communists have taken the lead in the 
movement to get rid of the French. The 
Communist movement has mass popular 
support to a considerable degree. 

I know that many of you are very much 
concerned about the danger that we might 
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be drawn into the war in Indochina. I 
have received many letters along that line 
from Nebraska. Many of those who have 
written have expressed the fear that we will 
be suddenly drawn into the fighting as we 
were in Korea. I am glad to have your let- 
ters telling me how you feel on matters like 
this, and telling me what you think should 
be done. 

I do not claim to be able to prophesy as to 
what is going to happen in the future. How- 
ever, I can tell you something about the 
way events seem to be moving, from which 
you can draw your own conclusions. 

First of all, I want to call your attention 
to one very important point. President 
Eisenhower has publicly promised the coun- 
try that he will take no action to send Amer- 
ican troops into Indochina without first 
sending his recommendations to Congress, 
which is the representative of all the peo- 
ple, and securing congressional approval. 

I believe that promise is of the greatest 
importance. You may remember that when 
the Korean conflict broke out, events moved 
extremely rapidly. Within a day or so, Presi- 
dent Truman had ordered our Air Force and 
Navy into action and then very shortly our 
ground forces were landed in Korea. Con- 
gress was not asked for permission or ap- 
proval or anything of the sort. We were 
simply told about it later, after it was too 
late to back out. 

I think nothing like that will happen in 
Indochina. President Eisenhower recog- 
nizes the constitutional power and duty of 
Congress to declare war. I am sure every 
mother and every young man of draft age 
can take great comfort from that fact. 

It is interesting to recall that when Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was first suggested as a 
candidate for the Presidency, many people 
expressed a fear of electing as President a 
man who had spent most of his life in the 
military service. They apparently thought 
that a military man was likely to lean 
toward getting us into war. I am sure we 
are all glad that those fears turned out 
to be unjustified. I have had many talks 
with the President, and I can tell you that 
he is devoted to the cause of peace. I am 
sure he will never accept war, except as a 
last resort. 

You may also want to know my own feel- 
ings in the matter, in case President Eisen- 
hower should ever refer it to the Conzress 
for decision. Very frankly, it is hard to 
imagine any situation which would justify 
my voting to send our American troops into 
Indochina. Under present conditions, we 
are drafting virtually every young man for 
service to defend this country. However, 
there is a vast difference between drafting 
young men for the defense of their own 
country, and drafting them to fight in the 
faraway Asiatic tropics. I just don’t think 
all these problems can or should be settled 
by using our boys as cannon fodder all over 
the world. 

There are, of course, many people in our 
country who appear to believe that it is the 
duty of America to throw itself into the 
breach at any sign of trouble anywhere in 
the world, and if necessary, sacrifice the lives 
of some of our young men in order to estab- 
lish world peace and world order. This 
view is particularly popular in some of the 
eastern cities and is supported by a few 
eastern newspapers. I do not question the 
sincerity of people who advocate that course 
of action, but I strongly disagree with their 
recommendations. I am afraid it will be 
disastrous to our Nation if we follow the 
‘policies they advocate. 

First of all, I feel we should recognize the 
physical limit to our resources and our man- 
power. We have just finished a long nasty 
struggle in Korea—a struggle which left a 
situation in Korea precisely where it was be- 
fore the fighting started. I am sure we are 
all thankful that President Eisenhower has 
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been able to bring the fighting in Korea 
to an end. However, the conclusion in Ko- 
rea can hardly be called a glorious victory. 
If three years of fighting in Korea resulted 
in a stalemate, how many years of fighting 
would be required to drive all the Commu- 
nists out of Indochina. 

Second, let me remind you that the forces 
fighting on the French side in Indochina are 
made up of the French Foreign Legion, 
French colonial troops, French professional 
soldiers, and some natives. They are all 
volunteers in one way or another. There are 
no French draftees fighting in Indochina. 

Our American Army is largely made up of 
men brought in through the Selective Serv- 
ice System, or else those who volunteered be- 
cause they were subject to the draft. In 
other words, sending an American Army to 
Indochina would mean sending American 
draftees to help the French—a step which 
the French have not yet taken with their 
own young men. 

Finally, we have to recognize that the bulk 
of the population in French Indochina is 
more anti-French than pro-French. Most 
of those native people are not pro-Commu- 
nist, but they are anti-French. In Korea 
at least, the native population was on our 
side. In Indochina, the native people would 
look upon an American Army as simply an- 
other means to help the French keep Indo- 
china under French control. 

In fact, the whole idea of sending Ameri- 
can troops to Indochina seems absurd to me, 
We do not have the manpower to spare. In 
Indochina there is plenty of manpower. 
The country has a rather large population— 
27 million. If there is a problem of securing 
more troops to fight against communism, 
those troops could be secured by recruiting 
among the Indochinese manpower—provided 
they were willing to fight. 

As I have pointed out, most of them ap- 
parently are not willing to fight on the 
French side. That is the heart of the prob- 
lem. American manpower will not solve it. 
It is beyond our ability to supply enough 
manpower to settle all these problems all 
over the world, even if we were willing to 
do so. 

Friends, in the history of the. world, there 
have been many occasions where the people 
of a nation fought for their national inde- 
pendence against foreign control. Some of 
those national revolts have succeeded, while 
other have failed. Our own Nation was 
established by a successful revolution against 
the rule of a foreign country. If Indochina 
is to be free of communism, it will have to 
be done by the people of Indochina. If the 
native people there are not willing to organ- 
ize and fight for their own freedom, I doubt 
very strongly that we can save them. 

Just in the last few days we have read 
in the papers that Prime Minister Churchill, 
of Great Britain, will be here next week, 
together with his Foreign Secretary, Anthony 
Eden. They are coming to discuss the world 
situation with President Eisenhower and 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, and 
perhaps with others in the State Depart- 
ment and Defense Department. 

It is natural and proper that there should 
be consultations of this sort between allies. 
I am sure the President will listen courte- 
ously to what these British representatives 
have to say, as he should. 

However, I hope he will be even more con- 
cerned about the attitude of the American 
people than he is about the attitude of these 
representatives of Great Britain. After all, 
America has been carrying a very heavy 
burden for a number of years now—a burden 
far heavier than that carried by any other 
nation. recent years it has seemed 
that almost every other country has trou- 
bles, and they all look to us to help them 
out. Our country is strong and rich, but 
there is a limit to our strength and resources, 
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Friends, these days it seems we live in an 
atmosphere of constant threats of war and 
of excitement about various far-away dan- 
gers. Ever since the end of World War II, 
which was supposed to give us a peaceful 
world, we have maintained a greatly en- 
larged Defense Establishment. Even during 
the years immediately after 1945 we spent 
annually about 20 times as much on our 
armed services as we did during the thirties. 
Since 1950 we have doubled those annual 
expenditures again. 

Probably a high level of military prepared- 
ness is justified and essential for us today. 
Yet I hope none of us will yield to panic or 


“to the notion that another great war is 


inevitable. 

I have been following the course of na- 
tional and international events for a con- 
siderable number of years. Throughout most 
of the period there have been troubled times 
in many parts of the world—sometimes in 
one country, sometimes in another. All 
through these periods there have been 
gloomy predictions as to what might hap- 
pen unless America took a direct hand in 
solving those various problems. Most of 
those gloomy predictions have not come 
true 


It is true that the world is smaller today 
in terms of transportation and communica- 
tions. That is why we must maintain a 
larger and more powerful defense than in 
the past. But that does not make it any 
more likely that we can solve the problems 
of a place like Indochina through the sacri- 
fice of American manpower and American 
money. The people of Indochina have had 
their own way of life for generations and 
centuries. It is a different way of life from 
ours. I do not think we understand their 
outiook and their problems too well. 


PROPOSED EXPANSION OF AUTHOR- 
ITY OF THE EXPORT-IMPORT 
BANK 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a statement which I have 
prepared on the proposals to strengthen 
the Export-Import Bank. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR KENNEDY 

I am very much interested in the newly 
announced proposals to strengthen the Ex- 
port-Import Bank. I have been concerned 
over the curtailment in the bank's opera- 
tions, not only because the bank is an im- 
portant instrument of our foreign policy, 
particularly in the critical area of Latin 
America, but also because the bank increases 
the foreign markets so desperately needed 
by the manufacturers of machinery and 
other products manufactured in New Eng- 
land and the United States. 

The critical curtailment of the Export- 
Import Bank's activities, particularly its 
long-term project-type development loans, 
and the effect upon the American economy 
and our foreign policy in Latin America and 
elsewhere may be seen by the following 
figures: 


[In millions] 


Total Export-Import Bank 
long-term development 
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At the same time that our long-term 
loans and exports to Latin America have 
fallen, Iron Curtain countries have sub- 
stantially increased their foothold in the 
Latin American market. In August 1953, the 
U. S. S. R. and Argentina concluded a trade 
pact. The Soviet delegate to the U. N. Eco- 
nomic and Social Council recently invited 
all Latin American states to send represent- 
atives to Moscow for trade talks in Septem- 
ber 1954, at the Soviet Union's expense. So- 
viet propaganda in Latin America, exploit- 
ing the dangerous rise in anti-American feel- 
ing, has emphasized Latin America’s recent 
trade difficulties; and the Senate Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency stated that on 
its tour of Latin America it had encountered 
the feeling that the United States uses its 
friends in Latin America during periods of 
shortages caused by world tensions and wars, 
and tends to ignore and be unconcerned with 
them when conditions aré normal. * * * 
We should expand the activities of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank. 

To what extent does the new bill meet 
these problems? In my opinion, it falls far 
short of meeting the real need. 

The first major feature of the new bill is 
an increase in the lending authority of the 
Export-Import Bank by $500 million. In 
1951, Congress increased the lending au- 
thority by $1 billion, from $3.5 billion to 
$4.5 billion. But this billion dollars has 
never been used, as shown by the following 
figures on the Bank’s uncommitted lending 
authority. 


Jan. 31, 1952. = $1, 400, 000, 000 
June 30, 1953 1, 000,000, 000 
Jan. 1, 1954 1, 100, 000, 000 
June 9, 1954 1, 240, 000, 000 


It is apparent that the curtailment of the 
Bank's operations has resulted not from a 
lack of lending authority, but from a failure 
to utilize the authority already granted, 
Not additional lending authority, but addi- 
tional use of it, is what the Bank needs. 

The second major feature of the new bill 
is reorganization of the bank, establishing a 
bipartisan board of five directors, with a 
chairman who would act as the president of 
the bank and its chief executive officer, and 
return to membership on the National Advis- 
ory Council on International Monetary and 
Financial Problems. But such reorganiza- 
tion, though commendable, will not give the 
Bank the independence it needs; for, accord- 
ing to the President’s statement: “The 
National Advisory Council * * * will con- 
tinue to coordinate the foreign financial op- 
erations of the Export-Import Bank with 
those of other agencies of the Government.” 
As pointed out by last November’s Fortune 
magazine: Secretary of Treasury George 
Humphrey now controls Ex-Im Bank policy 
through his chairmanship of the National 
Advisory Council.” That editorial, along 
with many other observers, pointed out that 
Secretary Humphrey’s “antipathy to the Ex- 
Im Bank” and his “decision to curtail the 
Ex-Im Bank's lending activities” are based 
upon his desire to convert the bank into a 
budgetary asset “by cutting off new loans and 
continuing to collect on old ones. Mr. 
Humphrey's single-minded determination to 
balance the budget is an admirable objective 
but liquidating the Export-Import Bank will 
not contribute very much to that end, and, 
to the extent that it reduces the foreign 
commerce and profits of United States indus- 
try, it may actually prove to be a false 
economy.” 

I favor the President’s recommendations 
as a recognition of the bank’s importance; 
but its full benefits for our economy and our 
Latin American and other foreign relations 
will not be felt until it is independent of 
current Treasury hostility, and its present 
authority more vigorously exercised. 
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INTERNATIONAL COMMUNISM IN 
GUATEMALA 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor at this point as a part of my 
remarks a statement which I have pre- 
pared on the subject of international 
communism in Guatemala, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


I should like to submit a few observations 
with regard to certain international phases 
of events now transpiring in Guatemala. I 
emphasize “international.” 

In making these comments, I shall, of 
course, in no way comment upon the inter- 
nal struggle—of Guatemalan against Guate- 
malan—which is now occurring there. 

The Government of the United States re- 
mains, of course, irrevocably committed to 
a policy of nonintervention in the internal 
affairs of any nation anywhere. 

The Government of the United States be- 
lieves that it is the prerogative of each peo- 
ple to work out its own destiny in its own 
way (so long, of course, as it does not inter- 
fere with the sovereignty of other nations). 

Now, in line with my previous comments 
on the Guatemalan problem, I make the fol- 
lowing points: 

1. The problem of Communism in the 
‘Western Hemisphere as a whole will persist, 
irrespective of the outcome of events now 
unfolding inside Guatemala. 

It would be a dangerous and misleading 
simplification if we were mistakenly to pre- 
sume the following—that the outcome of 
communism in one country, however strong 
a Red beachhead it may be and is, will be 
the only determinant of the ultimate out- 
come of a far-flung international conspiracy. 

That conspiracy has its roots already, un- 
fortunately, in some of the nations of this 
hemisphere. The directors of that conspir- 
acy in the Kremlin have long-range plans 
and unalterable objectives to which they are 
firmly committed. 

2. Soviet and Guatamalan diplomatic ac- 
tions within the past 72 hours have once 
more proven a self-indictment of the pres- 
ent Communist-dominated government of 
Guatemala and of its international cohorts. 

(a) In another of its totally inexcusable 
actions, the meddlesome, trouble-making 
Soviet Union has cast its 60th veto. It 
sought to nullify the logical, sound approach 
of referring the Guatemalan problem to the 
regional organization constituting the 
Court of First Instance, so to speak, for this 
hemisphere—namely, the Organization of 
American States. 

Men of good will in this hemisphere echo 
the stern admonition given on Sunday by our 
able U. N. Ambassador, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
to the Soviet Bear—to get its nose and its 
paws and its claws out of this hemisphere. 

(b) Parallel with the Soviet action and 
interlocked in its objective was the most 
recent action of Guatemala itself. It “tem- 
porarily” withdrew its complaint from the 
single group in the OAS most logically in a 
position to take this matter under prompt 
consideration, namely, the Inter-American 
Peace Commission. 

If the Communists in Guatemala had the 
slighest real interest in the vitality of the 
security organization and machinery of the 
Western Hemisphere, they would have fol- 
lowed through, laid the problem before that 
organization and permitted the normal pro- 
cedures of its machinery to get under way. 

3. With respect to what is transpiring in- 
side Guatemala, I may only say that the 
Communists of Guatemala are beginning to 
reap the whirlwind of crimes which they 
have long perpetrated against the freedom 
and welfare of the people of Guatemala. 
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The mass of people of Guatemala are, of 
course, not Communists. The people of 
Guatemala despise atheistic Communism. 

Characteristically enough, the Communists 
dominating the Government of Guatemala 
have never had the guts to come out openly 
and sail under their own true Red colors. 
Instead, they have attempted falsely to wrap 
a nationalist flag around what is basically 
an internationalist Communist conspiracy. 

They have fabricated a series of utter mis- 
representations on the basic problem of 
Guatemala. 

No spokesman for the Government has ever 
dared to comment directly upon the 22 facts 
which I had set forth regarding Communism 
in Guatemala in the course of my Senate 
speech on January 14th, nor the 23d fact 
which I cited on February 4. 

All that we have seen or heard from the 
spokesmen of Guatemala is the continued 
effort to throw up a misleading smokescreen 
concerning the United Fruit Co. 

I repeat what I have previously stated— 
the issue of Guatemala is definitely not and 
has never been the United Fruit Co. 

An offer has been made repeatedly to turn 
that company’s dispute over to arbitration 
but, of course, the Guatemalan Communists 
will have none of that. They are not in- 
terested in the slightest in a just settle- 
ment of that or related problems. They are 
only interested in misusing the United Fruit 
Co. as a convenient “whipping boy.” They 
are interested in inflating that dispute out 
of all proportions and making believe that 
it is the only problem at issue. It is, of 
course, nothing of the sort. 

I should like to conclude with these 
thoughts. 

The people of Guatemala are a peace- 
loving people as are we. It is their hope, it is 
our hope, the hope of the Western Hemis- 
phere and of free men everywhere that peace 
will replace bloodshed there—but that also, 
freedom will replace tyranny—that true 
sovereignty will replace the servile Com- 
munist colonial status toward which Guate- 
mala has been pushed. Pushed by whom? 
Pushed by those whose allegiance is to 
Moscow, not Guatemala, those who have 
sought to betray a fine people and to sell 
them down the Volga River. 

It is a hope of friends of sovereignty and 
freedom everywhere that the Organization of 
American States will take due cognizance of 
this situation and will consider such action 
as its members may, after due consideration, 
deem appropriate. 


PROPOSED LOCATION OF UNITED 
STATES AIR ACADEMY IN WIS- 
CONSIN 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a statement which I have 
prepared regarding the proposed loca- 
tion of the United States Air Academy in 
Wisconsin. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 


The Secretary of the Air Force is now con- 
sidering three alternative possibilities for 
location of the forthcoming United States 
Air Academy. 

It is my earnest hope, as I have expressed 
to the Defense Establishment, that the 
Academy may be set up in the Lake Geneva 
area of Wisconsin. 

It is a fact that certain owners of property 
are concerned about the effect of the loca- 
tion of the Academy in that area. Naturally, 
we can appreciate how any such enormous 
project might change somewhat the resort 
nature of the area. Nevertheless, as I have 
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stated to the people of my State, and as 
they in overwhelming numbers have com- 
municated to me, what is paramount is the 
welfare of 160 million American people. If 
the well-being of United States defense is 
best served by the establishment of the 
Academy in Wisconsin, I earnestly trust that 
it will indeed be established there. Any 
other consideration of local interest in my 
own or any other State must necessarily be 
secondary. 

The following editorial from the Satur- 
day, June 12, issue of the Beloit (Wis.) Daily 
News recommending the establishment of 
the Academy in Wisconsin speaks from the 
standpoint of local interest; and thus it 
disputes the contentions of those who have 
asserted that local interests as such will be 
harmed. 


Let's HAVE THE ACADEMY 


Now that the initial furore which followed 
the announcement that Lake Geneva was 
being seriously considered as 1 of 3 sites 
for the proposed Air Force Academy has 
diminished, residents of the area are taking 
@ more calm and considerate view of the 
project. 

The Academy, as responsible persons con- 
nected with the Government point out, is 
to be an institution primarily for academic 
work—that is, mathematics, history, science, 
courses, and considerable theory relating to 
aviation. Some flight training will be neces- 
sary to supplement the aviation academic 
courses, but there is no intent of developing 
an Air Force base with high-powered jets 
shaking the countryside. 

One thing is certain: The Air Force will 
do everything within its power to make its 
new Academy a worthy rival of the Military 
Academy at West Point and the Naval Acad- 
emy at Annnapolis in beauty and appearance, 

Though the primary purpose of the Acad- 
emy will be to educate young men in all 
phases of aviation, so they can earn com- 
missions, those who enjoy their athletics 
should not overlook the fact that if the 
Academy is located at Lake Geneva, south- 
er. Wisconsin will be able to boast of having 
topnotch service teams to compete with 
neighboring schools and probably the other 
service Academies. 

As is so often the case, the reasons why 
something should not be done, or reasons 
for its not being done, generally overshadow 
the reasons why a project is worthy or worth 
while until the shock wears off and more 
considered judgment prevails. 

We believe that having the Air Force Acad- 
emy at Lake Geneva would be a boon rather 
than a harm to that community. Certainly 
all of Wisconsin and northern Illinois would 
also bask in the reflected glory of having one 
of the great service schools in our midst. 

So, let's have the Academy. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN UNITY 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, in a few 
days Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
and Foreign Secretary Eden, the chief 
ministers and leaders of the Government 
of Great Britain, will arrive in Washing- 
ton to confer with the leaders of our own 
Government. 

This is a great and stirring develop- 
ment. It is one of the most significant 
events of 1954. The eyes of the entire 
free world will be upon Washington dur- 
ing that visit. The hopes of the free 
world will rest, in large measure, on the 
outcome of the forthcoming meetings 
in Washington. And, let us not forget 
that our enemies will be watching Wash- 
ington, too, and hoping for an outcome 
quite different from that which we de- 
sire with all our hearts. 
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The unity of the free world is built, in 
a Major measure, around whatever unity 
of mind, purpose, and program there ex- 
ists between the United States and Great 
Britain. 

That mighty island, motherland of our 
traditions, giver of our basic laws, and 
foster parent of our basic institutions 
bore for centuries the responsibilities we 
now possess. 

Though Britain was, indeed, the for- 
tress of the free world in the last war, 
the tide of history has gradually ebbed 
from the shores of Dover. Those white 
cliffs no longer mark the world’s first 
power. We, once a colony of the British 
Crown, now largely hold the fate of the 
free world in our sometimes uncertain 


grasp. 

Yet the voice of Britain is still respect- 
fully heard and exerts great influence in 
the world’s councils. Britain remains a 
mighty force. But her power, increas- 
ingly now, depends not so much on her 
armed strength as on the prestige, wis- 
dom, and skill of her leadership. 

We have had good reason, in my 
opinion, to be grateful for that prestige, 
wisdom, and skill. 

Great Britain has not always been in 
the right, just as we have not always 
been in the right. She has her own in- 
terests to serve, just as we have. And 
let us not be the ones to erticize Britain 
because she looks out after the interests 
of the British Commonwealth. The pro- 
tection of those interests may sometimes 
lead Britain to do that which is contrary 
to what our Government would like to 
see her do. But let us be sure of one 
thing: the existence of the British 
Empire and the development of the 
British Commonwealth, its unity and its 
strength, are one of the major bulwarks 
of our own security. 

There is much to be said to that great 
man, that mighty man of history, Sir 
Winston Churchill. Our leaders can, I 
hope, reassure him as to our peaceful 
motives and firm intent to serve the 
cause of peace and free world unity. 
But we have much to learn from him, 
too. Our leaders can well take many 
a lesson in wisdom, diplomacy, and 
statesmancraft from our forthcoming 
guest—this great man, this man of 
unmeasured accomplishments. 

Mr. President, no one can question the 
urgent necessity of maintaining the unity 
of the free world. Unhappily, however, 
in recent months the relations between 
Great Britain and the United States 
have seriously deteriorated. 

I am confident that the talks which 
will be held here between the heads of 
our two states will help to eliminate dif- 
ferences in our points of view, and will 
help to cement our long and deep 
friendship. 

We owe a great debt of gratitude to 
Great Britain. During the early years 
of the First World War she and her 
brave allies in Europe withstood, until 
we decided to enter the conflict in 1917, 
the apparently overwhelming strength 
of the German arms which sought to 
dominate the world. 

Again, in the Second World War, 
after the enforced surrender of our other 
friends and allies, Britain stood almost 
alone for nearly 2 years. The indomita- 
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ble courage and determination and the 
will to sacrifice shown by the Govern- 
ment and people of the British Isles un- 
doubtedly saved the world from the evils 
and the brutal horrors of nazism and 
fascism. There is very little doubt that 
without Britain, Hitler, Mussolini, and 
Tojo would have conquered the world. 

I firmly believe that this historical 
meeting between the Prime Minister and 
the President of the United States will 
not only further advance the friendship 
of our two nations, but will strengthen 
and encourage other free countries, both 
in Europe and in Asia, to meet the crisis 
now confronting the free world. 

The debt which we owe to the British 
was well described by the gifted histo- 
rian, Mr. Charles Altschul, who, in 1917, 
nearly 40 years ago, wrote in his Ameri- 
can Revolution in Our School Textbooks 
regarding the influence of England as 
follows, and I quote: 

But in spite of the controversies which 
have at times raged between the two peo- 
ples, we speak the same language as the 
English; our customs have been fashioned 
after theirs; our legal procedure has been 
founded upon theirs; their ideas of govern- 
ment and their conception of liberty are 
ours as well. In spite of the wars we have 
fought against we have never thought of 
turning to any other nation as a model for 
what is most essential in our public and 
private life. Many nationalities have been 
brought together in this melting pot; but 
the influence of all other nations remains 
negligible compared to that of England. She 
is, after all, the mother country, from whom 
we have acquired what really counts in the 
long run: language, custom, political liberty, 
tradition. 


Those words were written 40 years 
ago. The wheel of history has turned 
over many times in the violent course of 
the past two generations. But still those 
words are true, and we must recall and 
reemphasize, to ourselves and to our 
British cousins, our realization of those 
truths. 

Whatever happens, let no one shake 
the rock upon which Anglo-American 
e is based. On that rock, freedom 
stands. 


DEATH OF MAJ. GEN. FRANK R. 
McCoy 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, Amer- 
ica has lost a great and able patriot in 
the passing of Maj. Gen. Frank R. Mc- 
Coy. The late President Theodore 
Roosevelt characterized him as “the best 
soldier I ever laid eyes on.” He was 
able, energetic, and loyal to every Amer- 
ican tradition. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Rxcond, as a part of my remarks, an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald of June 19, 1954. 
The ediorial says, in part: 

Never in politics, always in public service. 


While not active in politics, he always 
voted, even in primary elections. In his 
passing we have lost a real friend, a 
superb soldier, and a great American. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FRANK R. McCoy 2 

It was early in Maj. Gen. Frank R. McCoy’s 

illustrious career that President Theodore 
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Roosevelt characterized him as “the best 
soldier I ever laid eyes on.” This simple 


superlative would not suffice for a rounded 
appraisal of the retired soldier-statesman 
who died here the other day. General Mc- 
Coy was more than a splendid soldier; he 
was a trusted troubleshooter in a variety of 
fields and one of America’s great contem- 
porary citizens. 

A general's son, Frank McCoy was grad- 
uated from West Point, saw service in the 
Spanish-American War, on which he was 
wounded, and in the First World War, in 
which he won the Distinguished Service 
Medal. But his most distinguished achieve- 
ments followed this brilliant military record. 
He was a member of the Lytton Commission 
named by the League of Nations to investi- 
gate the Japanese occupation of Manchuria; 
he was president of the court martial that 
tried the 12 Nazi saboteurs who landed on 
the east coast of the United States in 1942; 
he was a member of the Roberts Commission 
that investigated the Pearl Harbor attack. 

Never in politics, always in public service, 
General McCoy was one of those pillars upon 
which society relies for its essential support. 
His countrymen will miss and mourn him. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, for 
the informatior of the Senate I should 
like to state that following the conclu- 
sion of the calendar call, which will con- 
sist of the calling of the calendar from 
the beginning of all bills to which there 
is no objection, the Senate will then 
resume the consideration of the 
ished business before the Senate, Cal- 
endar No. 1613, H. R. 9474, providi 
for the extension of the Reciproc 
Trade Agreements Act. 

As previously announced, there are 
also a series of bills which it is planned 
to consider, including Calendar No. 1541, 
H. R. 303, to transfer the maintenance 
and operation of hospital and health fa- 
cilities for Indians to the Public Health 
Service, and for other purposes; Calen- 
dar No. 1601, H. R. 3413, to grant oil and 
gas in lands and to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue patents in 
fee on the Fort Peck Indian Reservation, 
Mont., to individual Indians in certain 
cases; Calendar 1602, H. R. 6154, to au- 
thorize payment of salaries and expenses 
of officials of the Fort Peck tribes; and 
Calendar 1604, S. 3385, to provide for 
more effective extension work among 
Indian tribes and members thereof, and 
for other purposes. 

Those bills will not necessarily be 
taken up in the order I have listed them. 
It is hoped that their disposition will not 
take too long. 

Following the consideration of those 
bills, the Senate will then proceed to the 
consideration of the Labor-Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare appropriation bill, 
which it is hoped will be disposed of this 
week. 

That bill will be followed by the con- 
sideration of the tax bill, Calendar 1635, 
H. R. 8300, to revise the internal revenue 
laws of the United States. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The major- 
ity leader states that following the dispo- 
sition of the bills he has listed the Sen- 
ate will proceed to the consideration of 
the Labor-Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare appropriation bill, that he hopes 
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the Senate will conclude consideration of 
the appropriation bill this week, and that 
the appropriation bill will be followed by 
the tax bill. Does the Senator from 
California anticipate that any votes will 
be taken on the tax bill this week? 

- Mr. KNOWLAND. I should say it is 
unlikely that we will have any votes on 
the tax bill this week. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I have had 
a number of inquiries with respect to it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
have discussed this matter with the mi- 
nority leader, and I should like to state 
the hopes I expressed to him the other 
day. We are getting into the last 5 or 6 
weeks of the session, and I should like 
to avoid, insofar as it is possible to do 
so, the holding of sessions of the Senate 
late at night. While it is true that in 
the closing week of the session, or per- 
haps during the last 2 weeks of the ses- 
sion, it may be necessary to hold night 
sessions, all of us are carrying very heavy 
burdens and we should certainly avoid 
night sessions insofar as it is possible 
to do so. In order to do that and to 
carry out our legislative program, inas- 
much as the Senate did not sit yester- 
day, and because I am hopeful that a re- 
cess can be taken over the July 4th week- 
end from Friday evening to Tuesday, it 
will be necessary to hold Saturday ses- 
sions. 

Therefore, from now until final ad- 
journment, which I hope, at least, will be 
a sine die adjournment on the 31st of 
July, I hope Senators will hold them- 
selves in readiness to attend Saturday 
sessions. Furthermore, it is planned to 
hold the Senate in session at least until 
7 o’clock each evening. Senators hav- 
ing advance notice of such plan, will still 
be in a position to fulfill evening commit- 
ments elsewhere, at least in a great many 
instances, because they will know that 
they will be able to leave here by 7 o’clock 
in the evening. By holding Saturday 
sessions it will not be necessary to carry 
our sessions longer into the evening, 
which would be very difficult for us, with 
the heavy burdens we are already carry- 
ing. 


Moreover—as a matter of fact the mi- 
nority leader may have suggested this— 
after we have disposed of the appropria- 
tion bills it may be advisable and help- 
ful to begin our sessions at 11 o'clock 
in the morning, instead of at noon. By 
so doing we could pick up some addi- 
tional time. In that event I would ex- 
press the hope that Senators would come 
to the Chamber at 11 o’clock so that we 
could have a quorum call and be ready 
to proceed with the business of the day. 

Iam sure that, with the cooperation of 
all Senators—and we have had fine co- 
operation on both sides of the aisle—we 
can dispose of the legislative program 
within those limitations of time. 

I should like to say it is my observa- 
tion, that at least in the field of appro- 
priation bills, we are further ahead in 
the enactment of those bills than we 
have been certainly in the 9 years I have 
served in the Senate. We shall have the 


last of the big appropriation bills acted 
on by the end of this week. That will 
leave only two small appropriation bills, 
the legislative and the District of Co- 
lumbia. I believe we can dispose of both 
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of them before the end of next week, and 
I hope by the middle of next week. 

Conference reports are moving along. 
The conference committee on the civil 
functions appropriation bill has re- 
ported to the House, and I believe the 
House will act on the conference report 
tomorrow, and I believe immediately fol- 
lowing that action the Senate can act on 
the report also. 

Therefore, it looks as though we have 
an excellent opportunity of clearing all 
of the regular appropriation bills 
through the two Houses, through con- 
ference, and sending them to the Presi- 
dent before the end of the fiscal year, on 
June 30. 

That will leave only the foreign-aid 
appropriation bill, which must await ac- 
tion on the authorization legislation, and 
also the final supplemental appropria- 
tion bill, which will be the general wind- 
up and will not be considered until next 
month. 

All of this has been made possible by 
the excellent action on the part of the 
House in getting the bills to the Senate 
and is also due to the fine cooperation 
we have had from both Democrats and 
Republicans on the various committees 
and on the floor in expediting action on 
the bills which have come before us. 
Therefore I see no reason why we can- 
not hit the target date. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I understand the Senator from 
California plans consideration of at 
least one conference report this week, 
and possibly others. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes. I hope we 
can handle the conference reports as 
soon as they are ready. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I know the 
Senator from California understands our 
problem. A number of Senators are out 
of town. They have made plans for Sat- 
urday*engagements, and it will not be 
necessary for them to return for a Satur- 
day session if the program the Senator 
has outlined is followed, unless he con- 
templates having some votes on the tax 
bill on Saturday. Some members of the 
Finance Committee are in their home 
States. They have called me and asked 
me to obtain assurances that there will 
be no votes on the tax bill on Saturday, 
in view of the program already an- 
nounced. I wonder if the Senator can 
give us such assurances? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think I can give 
the Senator assurances that there will 
be no votes on any contested matter— 
certainly, that is true of the tax bill— 
on Saturday. But I hope, and I am sure 
I shall have the cooperation of the mi- 
nority leader, that after the 4th of July 
weekend, Senators will consider Satur- 
day as another day in the consideration 
of the legislative program. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I share the 
Senator’s hope that we can get out of 
Washington at the earliest possible date. 
I shall help in any way I can. I think 
the program announced with reference 
to meeting at 11 o'clock after we finish 
the consideration of appropriation bills 
is much preferable to having late night 
sessions, although it is probable that 
toward the end of the session we shall 
have to meet at night also, 
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I join the Senator in his commenda- 
tion of the fine work done by the Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Never since I have been a Member of 
the Senate has there been less contro- 
versy with respect to appropriation bills 
or have fewer amendments been offered 
to such bills than has been the case this 
year. I wish to commend the chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee, as well 
as the ranking Democratic Member, the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. HAYDEN]. I 
think the reason why we have passed 
the number of appropriation bills we 
have disposed of is that when they have 
come before the Senate from the com- 
mittee they have been in excellent shape. 
I am hopeful that the example set this 
year may be followed in the years to 
come. 


CALL OF THE CALENDAR 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cartson in the chair). If there be no 
further morning business, the Senate will 
proceed to the call of the legislative cal- 
endar. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Frear Long 
Anderson Fulbright Martin 
Beall George McCarran 
Bennett Gillette Millikin 
Bowring Goldwater Morse 
Bricker Gore Mundt 
Bridges Green Murray 
Burke Hayden Neely 
Bush Hendrickson Pastore 
Butler, Md. Hickenlooper Payne 
Butler, Nebr. Hill Potter 
Byrd Holland Purtell 
Capehart Humphrey Robertson 
Carlson ves Russell 
Case Jackson Saltonstall 
Chavez Jenner Schoeppel 
Cooper Johnson, Tex. Smathers 
Cordon Johnston, S. C. Smith, N. J. 
Daniel Kefauver Sparkman 
Dirksen Kennedy Symington 
Douglas Kilgore ye 
Knowland Watkins 
Dworshak Kuchel Welker 
Eastland Langer Wiley 
Ervin Lehman Williams 
Ferguson Lennon Young 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Bar- 
RETT], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS], and the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. MALONE] are necessarily absent, 
having been appointed as members of 
the committee on the part of the Senate 
to attend the funeral of the late Senator 
Hunt, of Wyoming. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Mo- 
CARTHY], the Senator from Maine [Mrs. 
SMITH], and the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Upton] are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CLEMENTS], the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Hennincs], the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Jounson], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MANsFIELD], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], and 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STEN- 
NIs] are necessarily absent, having been 
appointed as members of the committee 
on the part of the Senate to attend the 
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funeral of the late Senator Hunt, of 
Wyoming. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. EL- 
LENDER], the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Kerr], the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson], and the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The clerk will state the first bill on 
the calendar. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 242) to provide for the 
establishment of a Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration domiciliary facility at Fort 
Logan, Colo., was announced as first in 
order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


ERICH ANTON HELFERT 


The bill (S. 56) for the relief of Erich 
Anton Helfert was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Erich Anton Helfert shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act 
upon payment of the required visa fee “and 
refund to the Institute of International Edu- 
cation, New York, N. Y., of all sums paid or 
advanced by such Institute for expenses, 
including travel, school fees, room, board, 
clothing, books, and spending money, of said 
Erich Anton Helfert.” Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS PASSED 
OVER 


The bill (S. 59) for the relief of Felix 
Kortschok was announced as next in 
order. 

4 22 K SMATHERS. Over, Mr. Presi- 
ent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 101) for the relief of Phed 
Vosniacos was announced as next in or- 
der. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Over, by re- 
quest, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 57) to amend 
rule XIII of the standing rules relative 
to motions to reconsider was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
over, by request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1663) to increase the sal- 
aries of Members of Congress, judges of 
the United States courts, and United 
States attorneys, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Over, by re- 
quest, Mr. President. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 20) amending 
the cloture rule with respect to the num- 
ber required for adoption of a cloture 
motion, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be passed over. 


JUDICIAL PROCEEDINGS IN LAND 
CONDEMNATION CASES — BILL 
PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1857) to amend certain 
statutes providing expeditious judicial 
proceedings for the concemnation of 
lands for public purposes was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. By request, I 
ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, was the 
last bill Calendar No. 293, S. 1857? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. LANGER. The bill has been 
passed over at each call of the calendar 
for at least a year. I desire to have 
it disposed of one way or the other. I 
serve notice now that I propose to move 
the consideration of Senate bill 1857, in 
the hope of disposing of it before the end 
of the session. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I am certain that the Senator from 
North Dakota understands that it is not 
my personal objection which has been 
made. 

Mr. LANGER. I understand, but the 
bill has been on the calendar for at least 
a year, and I want action to be taken on 
it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1396) to authorize the 
adoption of certain rules with respect to 
the broadcasting or telecasting of pro- 
fessional baseball exhibitions in inter- 
state commerce, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Over, by re- 
quest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1806) to amend the Navy 
ration statute so as to provide for the 
serving of oleomargarine or margarine 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. By request, I 
ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


POLICY AND PROCEDURE IN CON- 
NECTION WITH CERTAIN CON- 
STRUCTION CONTRACTS — BILL 
PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 848) to prescribe policy 
and procedure in connection with con- 
struction contracts made by executive 
agencies, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. By request, I 
ask that the bill go over. 
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Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, this 
bill. also has been on the calendar for 
more than a year. It was reported by 
the Committee on the Judiciary on June 
18, 1953. I do not believe the Senate 
should be the burying ground for a great 
many bills. We should either vote the 
bill up or down. I serve notice now that 
I shall make every effort I can to have 
it considered and acted upon. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I am certain the Senator from North 
Dakota understands that I am simply 
acting as chairman of the Republican 
calendar committee. 

Mr. LANGER. I understand; never- 
theless, I believe the Senate should dis- 
pose of many of these bills. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2314) to prohibit trans- 
mission of certain gambling information 
in interstate commerce by communica- 
tions facilities, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. By request, I 
ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 281) to amend section 1 
(17) (a), section 13 (3), and section 13 
(4) of the Interstate Commerce Act in 
order to extend to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission power to prescribe 
the discontinuance of certain railroad 
services in intrastate commerce when 
found to be unreasonably discriminatory 
against or to constitute an undue burden 
on interstate commerce was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. By request, I 
ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


HOME RULE FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA—BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2413) to provide an elected 
mayor, city council, school board, and 
nonvoting Delegate to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, for the District of Colum- 
bit, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
the bill clearly is not calendar business. 
It should be called up by motion and 
thoroughly debated. I ask that the bill 
go over. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Jersey withhold his 
objection for a moment? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON, I gladly with- 
hold my objection. 

Mr. MORSE. I completely agree with 
the Senator from New Jersey that the 
so-called District of Columbia home-rule 
bill is a measure which should be brought 
up by motion and fully debated in the 
Senate. I think it is a bill which calls 
for the attention of the Senate before 
adjournment. 

As a member of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, I may say that the 
committee held public hearings this 
morning on a series of so-called minor 
District of Columbia bills. Witness after 
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witness, representing various organiza- 
tions in the District of Columbia, de- 
plored the fact that action is not being 
taken, or has not been taken to date, on 
a home-rule bill for the District of 
Columbia. 

As I said at the hearing this morning, 
Mr. President, I do not know of any bet- 
ter way in which the Communist propa- 
ganda cause could be served than by 
delaying action upon giving to the people 
of the District of Columbia voting privi- 
leges. I think it is an issue we must 
face. We must demonstrate that we be- 
lieve in applying in our country the dem- 
ocratic process to all the American 
people. 

I strongly urge upon the leadership 
of the Senate, both the majority and the 
minority, that the home-rule bill for the 
District of Columbia be scheduled for 
early debate in the Senate, so that there 
will be plenty of time for action on it 
before adjournment. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I share the same views as does the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. I associate myself 
with his appeal for action on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill 
will be passed over. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1243) to amend the War 
Contractors Relief Act with respect to 
the definition of a request for relief, to 
authorize consideration and settlement 
of certain claims of subcontractors, to 
provide reasonable compensation for the 
services of partners and proprietors, and 
for other purposes, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I ask that the 
bill go over, on the ground that it is not 
calendar business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 6287) to extend and 
amend the Renegotiation Act of 1951 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1688) to amend the Civil 
Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, 
as amended, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. COOPER. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 6648) to amend section 
205 of the Small Business Act of 1953 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2404) to authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to require rea- 
sonable bonds from packers was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 49) to enable the people 
of Hawaii to form a constitution and 
State government and to be admitted 
into the Union on an equal footing with 
the original States was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. MORSE. Over. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


WALTER CARL SANDER 


The bill (H. R. 685) for the relief of 
Walter Carl Sander was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


BILLS AND RESOLUTION 
PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 50) to provide for the ad- 
mission of Alaska into the Union was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. MORSE. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2244) to provide for pro- 
motion by merit of employees in the 
postal services and to establish uniform 
procedures for examination and ap- 
pointment of candidates for promotion 
to supervisory positions was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. By request, I 
ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 509) to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States Court of Claims 
to hear, determine, and render judgment 
upon claims of customs officers and em- 
ployees to extra compensation for Sun- 
day, holiday, and overtime services per- 
formed after August 31, 1931, and not 
heretofore paid in accordance with ex- 
isting law was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 207) requiring 
a yea-and-nay vote on the question of 
advising and consenting to the ratifica- 
tion of treaties was announced as next 
in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Over by re- 
quest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 42) to provide for attor- 
neys’ liens in proceedings before the 
courts or other departments and agen- 
cies of the United States was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. LANGER. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3200) to amend section 3 
of the Travel Expense Act of 1949, as 
amended, to provide an increased maxi- 
mum per diem allowance for subsistence 
and travel expenses was announced as 
next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 


Mr. LANGER. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 692) to prohibit discrimi- 
nation in employment because of race, 
color, religion, national origin, or an- 
cestry was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I ask that the bill go 
over. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 7460) to pay Warren P. 
Hoover for services rendered the Army 
of the United States was announced as 
next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2910) providing for the 
creation of certain United States judge- 
ships, and for other purposes was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
here again is a bill which should have 
more consideration than can be given 
on the call of the calendar, so I ask that 
it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 44) to provide for the 
appointment of deputy United States 
marshals without regard to the provi- 
sions of the civil service laws and regu- 
lations was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMATHERS. By request, I ask 
that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2373) to limit in certain 
cases the power of a single justice or 
judge of the United States to grant a 
stay of execution or sentence in connec- 
tion with a habeas corpus proceeding or 
other proceeding collaterally attacking 
the conviction of any person was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. MORSE. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2020) to amend section 
433 of title 18, United States Code, re- 
lating to exemptions with respect to cer- 
tain contracts was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LAND TO 
ENGLAND SPECIAL SCHOOL DIS- 
TRICT, ARKANSAS—BILL PASSED 
OVER 


The bill (H. R. 4017) to provide the 
conveyance of certain land and im- 
provements to the England Special 
School District of the State of Arkansas 
was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, for the 
purpose of the Record, I wish to make 
a very brief statement about the bill. 
The land in question was deeded to the 
school district concerned in October 
1944, for school purposes. A reversion- 
ary right was retained by the United 
States Government, with the under- 
standing, of course, under the reversion- 
ary clause, that the land was to revert 
to the United States Government if it 
was not used for school purposes. 

The land is no longer needed for 
school purposes because of a consolida- 
tion of school districts. The school dis- 
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trict now wants to sell the land and use 
the proceeds from the sale to buy school 
fixtures. Of course, no consideration is 
to be received by the Federal Govern- 
ment for the land. 

It seems to me that, at least, the Gov- 
ernment should receive 50 percent of the 
appraised fair market value under the 
reversionary clause because, if that is 
not done, the Government will be faced 
with an unusual situation. I speak as 
one who is an ardent supporter of Fed- 
eral aid to education. We shall be 
selecting, on a random basis, specific 
grants in aid to certain favored school 
districts by simply having their repre- 
sentatives in Congress introduce what 
amounts, in effect, to private bills. In 
my opinion, the principle is wrong, 
though the objective is right, but there 
should be a uniform policy in such mat- 
ters. Certainly, for a purpose such as 
this, I believe 50 percent of the appraised 
fair market value of the reversionary 
interest should be paid into the Treasury 
of the United States. Therefore, I 
object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. The bill will be passed 
over. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 23) to make it unlawful 
for a member of a Communist organ- 
ization to hold an office or employment 
with any labor organization and to per- 
mit the discharge by employers of per- 
sons who are members of organizations 
designated as subversive by the Attorney 
General of the United States was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. LANGER. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 303) to transfer the 
maintenance and operation of hospital 
and health facilities for Indians to the 
Public Health Service, and for other pur- 
poses, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMATHERS. By request, I ask 
that the bill go over. 


MINING, DEVELOPMENT, AND UTILI- 
ZATION OF MINERAL RESOURCES 
OF PUBLIC LANDS—BILL PASSED 
OVER 


The bill (H. R. 3915) to permit the 
mining, development, and utilization of 
the mineral resources of all publie lands 
withdrawn or reserved for power devel- 
opment, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a member of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, who is in- 
terested in the bill, the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], I think 
would object if he were present, so I 
ask that the bill go over. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I desire 
to cooperate with the Senator from Ne- 
braska in connection with the bill, so 
that the bill may be passed at an early 
date, on a basis which I think will pro- 
tect the public interest. The Senator 
from Nebraska has indicated that a 
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member of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs is considering a 
series of amendments, and I am aware 
of that fact. That member of the com- 
mittee, as well as the Senator from Ore- 
gon, have discussed the bill with certain 
Officials of the Forest Service, and I am 
advised that there is no objection to the 
objective of the bill, but the difficulty, on 
the basis of the advice I received from the 
Forest Service, is that there is a loop- 
hole, or a possible loophole, which would 
result in not protecting the public inter- 
est. Under the pretext of seeking to 
develop mineral claims and seeking to 
obtain mineral claims, it would be pos- 
sible for a group to obtain very valuable 
timberland. 

There is a very real possibility that 
there would be involved a piece of land 
containing $750,000 worth of timber, 
which would be available to persons 
making a claim that they were seeking to 
develop the mineral resources of the 
land. According to their view that 
would be a “real haul” by way of ob- 
taining timber on land which would have 
to be cleared on the pretext that they 
were clearing the land to develop it for 
mineral purposes. 

I do not think there is an insurmount- 
able barrier to the passage of the bill. I 
believe the difficulty can be worked out. 
As I have said, I desire to help, and I 
trust that on the next call of the calen- 
dar some simple amendments will be of- 
fered which will protect the public inter- 
est in such a case as that which I have 
mentioned. I want my friend, the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska, to cooperate in con- 
nection with such amendments. I am 
going to insist that such amendments 
be added to the bill, and they will be of- 
fered before the next call of the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion being heard, the bill will go over. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE 
CONSTITUTION — RESOLUTION 
PASSED OVER 


The resolution (S. Res. 144) requiring 
a yea and nay vote on the passage of 
joint resolutions proposing amendments 
to the Constitution, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
by request, because the resolution re- 
lates to amendment of the Constitution, 
I ask that the resolution go over. How- 
ever, I hope that the majority leader will 
call the resolution up for action in the 
not too distant future. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will go over. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3198) to amend section 1 
(d) of the Helium Act (50 U. S. C. 161 
(d)) and to repeal section 3 (13) of the 
act entitled “An act to amend or repeal 
certain Government property laws, and 
for other purposes,” was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3243) to amend the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Serv- 
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ices Act of 1940, as amended, to extend 
until June 30, 1955, the period during 
which disposals of surplus property may 
be made by negotiation, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3199) to authorize addi- 
tional use of Government motor vehicles 
at isolated Government installations, 
and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over, 

The bill (S. 2980) conferring jurisdic- 
tion upon the United States District 
Court for the Southern District of New 
York to hear, determine, and render 
judgment upon a claim of the Bunker 
Hill Development Corp., was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 2815) for the relief of 
Floyd C. Barber was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 2876) for the relief of 
Leo F. Pinder was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 4104) for the relief of 
Frank St. Charles was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 4329) for the relief of 
Huntington, McLaren & Co. was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 6033) for the relief of 
Albert Vincent, Sr., was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


LT. COMDR. COOK CLELAND—BILL 
PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 5572) for the relief of 
Lt. Comdr. Cook Cleland was announced 
as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
may we have an explanation of the bill, 
for the purpose of the RECORD? 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, the bill 
awards the sum of $435 to a naval officer 
in payment of five money orders which 
he purchased on or about September 12, 
1942, aboard the U. S. S. Wasp, and 
which were lost, together with all records 
pertaining thereto, when the Wasp was 
sunk by enemy action on September 15, 
1942. 

This award is based upon the affidavit 
of loss executed by the claimant, and 
another affidavit, executed by another 
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naval officer on the Wasp, tending to 
corroborate the claimant’s statement. 
While the evidence is not as complete 
as the committee would have liked, the 
committee felt that it formed sufficient 
basis for resolving any doubt in favor 
of the claimant. 

I might say that the committee was 
unanimous in approving the bill. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Suppose the 
money had been in the form of cash in 
the officer’s possession, and not money 
orders. Could he have recovered if 
there had been a loss of the cash? 

Mr. LANGER. I doubt if he could re- 
cover. However, there are some records 
showing that they were money orders. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. There may 
have been seamen aboard the Wasp who 
lost money, and the amounts may have 
been very sizable, according to their 
needs. I wonder if the passage of the 
bill would not show discrimination. 

Mr. LANGER. I do not think any 
discrimination would be shown. The of- 
ficer in question bought the money or- 
ders. He made an affidavit that he was 
on the Wasp. The ship was sunk. 
There is an affidavit from another officer 
that the ship was sunk, The money or- 
ders were never cashed. They were paid 
for. I do not see why he should not get 
the money. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Does the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota feel that the 
equities justify the passage of the bill? 

Mr. LANGER. I do. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Very well. I 
shall withdraw my objection. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill 
will be passed over. 


GRANT OF OIL AND GAS IN LANDS 
AND ISSUANCE OF PATENTS IN 
FEE ON THE FORT PECK INDIAN 
RESERVATION, MONT. 


The bill (H. R. 3413) to grant oil and 
gas in lands and to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue patents in 
fee on the Fort Peck Indian Reserva- 
tion, Mont., to individual Indians in cer- 
tain cases was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


PAYMENT OF SALARIES AND EX- 
PENSES OF OFFICIALS OF THE 
FORT PECK TRIBES 


The bill (H. R. 6154) to authorize 
payment of salaries and expenses of offi- 
cials of the Fort Peck tribes was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the bill go to the foot 
of the calendar. We shall ask to have 
it called later in the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the bill will go to the foot 
of the calendar. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska subse- 
quently said: Mr. President, I wish to 
withdraw the request that I made with 
reference to House bill 6154, and ask 
that it be considered at this time. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the bill by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
6154) to authorize payment of salaries 
and expenses of officials of the Fort Peck 
tribes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3385) to provide for more 
effective extension work among Indian 
tribes and members thereof, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


RATIFICATION OF SETTLEMENT 
CONTRACTS WITH THE SIOUX IN- 
DIANS, SOUTH DAKOTA 


The bill (H. R. 2231) to authorize the 
negotiation and ratification of separate 
settlement contracts with the Sioux In- 
dians of the Lower Brule and the Crow 
Creek Reservations in South Dakota for 
the Fort Randall Dam, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I doubt that I shall object, but I think 
we ought to have an explanation of the 
bill for the Recorp, because I am in- 
formed that the Justice Department is 
opposed to the bill. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres- 
ident, does the Senator refer to House 
bill 2231? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Yes, I do. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. What was 
the request of the Senator? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I requested an 
explanation of the bill. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. The Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS], who re- 
ported the bill, will be here shortly. I 
ask that the bill go to the foot of the 
calendar. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will withhold his request, I shall 
make an explanation of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. The Corps of Army Engi- 
neers, under authority of legislation 
passed by the Congress, is constructing 
a series of dams on the Missouri River 
to eliminate flood control problems from 
Sioux City and points south. 

In connection with the construction of 
the dams, the water floods large areas, as 
reservoirs. The one at Gavin’s Point and 
the one at Randall Dam flooded lands 
in the Crow Creek and Lower Brule Res- 
ervations. The one at Gavin's Point 


floods areas at the old Yankton Sioux 
Reservation. 

Congress previously has passed meas- 
ures authorizing negotiation between the 
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Army engineers, the Secretary of the 
Interior, ard the Indians concerned of 
the questions arising from the flooding 
in the Cheyenne River and Standing 
Rock Reservations, which are north of 
the area involved in the Crow-Creek and 
Lower Brule Reservations. 

The committee amendments, as I un- 
derstand, will make this measure identi- 
cal with the acts previously passed by 
Congress, dealing with upstream reser- 
voirs. In other words, this measure, with 
the amendments, proposes to do on two 
lower-stream reservoirs exactly what al- 
ready has been done and authorized in 
the case of upstream reservoirs, insofar 
as negotiating a contract is concerned. 
In this case there was agreement by all 
the parties about the contracts, which 
have come to Congress for approval. 

The latter part of the bill authorizes 
the payment of approximately $100,000 
to Indians on the Yankton Sioux Reser- 
vation, who have received some payment 
for the lands, but not for the losses in- 
curred in resettlement and relocation. 

The Department of Justice has recom- 
mended two or three amendments to the 
bill; and it is my understanding that 
the amendments proposed by the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
meet the recommendations of the De- 
partment of Justice. 

At one point an amendment covers a 
question the Department raised in re- 
gard to the appraisals of the land. At 
another point an amendment proposes 
that instead of making the payment to 
the Yankton Indians come from funds 
appropriated for the building of the 
dams, a separate appropriation be re- 
quired. 

I think those amendments meet the 
questions raised by the Attorney General. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I thank the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota for the explanation. I 
withdraw or withhold any objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, 
Payne in the chair). Is there objection 
to the present consideration of House bill 
2231? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
2231) to authorize the negotiation and 
ratification of separate settlement con- 
tracts with the Sioux Indians of the 
Lower Brule and the Crow Creek Res- 
ervations in South Dakota for Indian 
lands and rights acquired by the United 
States for the Fort Randall Dam and 
Reservoir, Missouri River development, 
to authorize a transfer of funds from the 
Secretary of Defense to the Secretary 
of the Interior and to authorize an ap- 
propriation for the removal from the 
taking area of the Fort Randall Dam and 
Reservoir, Missouri River Development, 
and the reestablishment of the Indians 
of the Yankton Indian Reservation in 
South Dakota, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs with amendments, on page 
3, after line 13, to strike out: 


(d) Provide for the final and complete 
settlement of all claims by the tribe and its 
members against the United States arising 
because of the construction of the Fort 
Randall project. 
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And in lieu thereof to insert: 

(d) State that the payments authorized to 
be made shall be in full and complete settle- 
ment of all claims by the tribe and its mem- 
bers against the United States arising be- 
cause of the construction of the Fort Randall 
project. 


On page 4, line 20, after the word 
“used”, to insert “together with any other 
appraisals which may be available”, and 
on page 6, line 7, after “Sec. 8.”, to strike 
out “The Secretary of Defense is hereby 
authorized and directed to transfer to 
the Secretary of the Interior from any 
appropriation available for the Fort 
Randall Dam and Reservoir project for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953” and 
insert “There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Secretary of the In- 
terior.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask a question about the bill. Are 
these settlements -along the same line 
as the ones at Fort Berthold? 

Mr. CASE. This measure does not in- 
volve settlements, but authorizes the ne- 
gotiations of settlements. Of course, set- 
tlements have been made at Fort 
Berthold. 

Mr. LANGER. I realize that. 

Mr. CASE. This measure authorizes 
the negotiation of settlements. How- 
ever, the problem is the same in both 
cases. The Garrison Dam flooded out 
Indians on the Fort Berthold Reserva- 
tion, as the Senator from North Dakota 
knows. 

Mr. LANGER. Yes, the situation is 
identical. 

Mr. CASE. That is correct. 

Mr. LANGER. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
are no further amendments to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments, and third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed, 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LANDS 
TO PRINCE GEORGES COUNTY, 
MD. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 4496) to authorize and direct 
the conveyance of certain lands to the 
board of education of Prince Georges 
County, Upper Marlboro, Md., so as to 
permit the construction of public educa- 
tional facilities urgently required as a 
result of increased defense and other es- 
sential Federal activities in the District 
of Columbia and its environs, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare with an 
amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
urge passage of the bill, and I also de- 
sire to commend the authors of the bill, 
because it seeks to transfer Federal prop- 
erty to a school district, upon payment 
by the school board of an amount equal 
to the fair market value of the property 
to be transferred. 

I desire to call particular attention to 
the legal standard provided in the bill, 
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for I shall have something to say about 
the failure to include that legal standard 
in another bill which will soon come up 
on the calendar. 

I hope the pending bill will be passed; 
and I wish it to be noted that, in that 
connection, we are laying down a legal 
standard in the following language: “of 
an amount equal to the fair market value 
of the property to be so transferred.” 

Mr. President, that is a sound stand- 
ard and, in my judgment, one we should 
apply uniformly in the case of bills call- 
ing for the transfer of Federal property. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare will be stated. 

The amendment was, on page 2, line 
11, after the word “America”, to insert 
“(a) all right, title, and interest in and 
to any and all oil, gas, hydrocarbons, 
minerals, or other ores, and source or 
fissionable materials and substance, to- 
gether with the right to prospect for, 
mine, extract, and remove the same, and 
(b).” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


BASQUE SHEEPHERDERS 


The bill (S. 2074) for the relief of cer- 
tain Basque sheepherders was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr, HENDRICKSON. Let the bill go 
over. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I hope 
the Senator from New Jersey will with- 
hold his objection. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I gladly do so. 

Mr. LANGER. I do not believe the 
Senator from New Jersey realizes the 
serious situation confronting those who 
raise sheep in the United States. The 
number of sheep raised in the United 
States has constantly been decreasing. 
The sheepherders covered by this bill are 
now in the United States, but efforts are 
being made to have them deported. 

The farmers who have sheep and who 
produce wool cannot get anyone else to 
do the work, because there is a short- 
age of that kind of help. No one else 
wants such a job. 

This bill and the next one on the cal- 
endar, introduced by the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. McCarran], deal with the 
same problem. The bill has been ap- 
proved by the Department of State and 
by all other departments or agencies 
having any connection with the matter. 

Sheep raisers need these sheepherd- 
ers. I repeat that no one else wishes to 
do this work. 

If the distinguished Senator from New 
Jersey can tell me of anyone in New 
Jersey who wishes to be a sheepherder, 
I wish he will give me his name, be- 
cause there is a great shortage of sheep- 
herders. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. No, Mr. Presi- 
dent; I do not know of anyone in New 
Jersey who wants to go to the sheep 
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ranges; but I am very much concerned 
about these bills, because it seems to me 
that both of them violate the spirit of 
the Immigration Act and discriminate 
in favor of the people of one nation, 
against the people of all other nations, 
and discriminate in favor of a particu- 
lar industry, as well. 

I appreciate the position of the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota, because this is 
not the first time since I have been a 
Member of the Senate that I have had 
55 object to proposed legislation of this 

ype. 

I wish to help the people of the great 
Rocky Mountain areas where sheep are 
raised, but I do not think this bill is the 
proper way to do so. 

Perhaps the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
WELKER] can clear up this point. I am 
informed that under the bill, 44 of the 
Basques were deserters from ships of 
one type or another, and some 385 are 
involved in the next bill. 

Mr. LANGER. That is correct. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I do not know 
how we can permit such persons to leave 
their ships and enter the United States 
without the proper papers, and then jus- 
tify letting them remain here, if we are 
going to hold to the principles of the 
Immigration Act. I do not know what 
the solution is, but I should like to hear 
an explanation and a justification. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the remarks of my distinguished 
friend, the Senator from New Jersey; 
and I appreciate the help given me by my 
distinguished friend, the senior Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Lancer], the 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
who has argued this matter. 

Let me say this is my bill, and I have 
never had more interest in any bill. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Let me say 
that is one reason why it is very difficult 
for me to oppose the bill. 

Mr. WELKER. I hope my distin- 
guished friend, the Senator from New 
Jersey, will realize the accuracy of the 
statement just made by the distinguished 
senior Senator from North Dakota, 
namely, that the sheep raisers of the 
West are confronted with a critical 
shortage of sheepherders. Yet the Pres- 
ident has issued a directive and an order, 
under a bill passed by the Congress, to 
increase the production of wool and the 
production of lambs ani the production 
of sheep in the United States, so that 
such production can be at a safe level. 

I say to my friend, the Senator from 
New Jersey, that, aside from these 
Basques, it has become absolutely im- 
possible to hire a white person or a 
colored person or a person of any other 
national group to live in absolute soli- 
tude for months at a time and herd huge 
flocks of sheep on the western range. 

In regard to ship jumping, let me say 
that every one of these men has been 
carefully screened and investigated by 
the Bureau of Naturalization and Immi- 
gration. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. How recently 
did that occur? 

Mr. WELKER. It was done when 
this bill came before us. This is not an 
old bill which I am rehashing. The 
justification for the bill is the desperate 
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position of the wool industry, not only in 
the State of Idaho, but in the State of 
my friend from Oregon [Mr. Morse], 
the State of Wyoming, and the State of 
Nevada. I may say to my friend from 
New Jersey that it is a fact that the wool- 
growers of Idaho are going over into the 
States of Oregon and Nevada, procuring 
sheepherders, and bringing them back 
to Idaho to herd our flocks of sheep. 
This legislation is necessary. 

The largest colony of Basques in the 
world, outside Spain, is in the State of 
Idaho. They are fine, honorable people. 
Certainly some of them have quit sheep- 
herding, because they have saved their 
meager funds. There is no place to 
spend them, so they invest in flocks of 
sheep, and soon they become sheep 
raisers and ‘permanent citizens. I am 
sure that my friend from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] knows as much about this sub- 
ject as I do, and perhaps more. I think 
he will bear me out on that score. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for 1 or 2 questions? 

Mr. WELKER. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. MORSE. There is no doubt that 
the Senator from Idaho is entirely cor- 
rect as to the need for these Basque 
sheepherders, for several reasons, First, 
they are the world’s outstanding sheep- 
herders. No one anywhere in the world 
in the sheep industry knows as much 
about sheep as does the Basque, and no 
one else is better suited tempera- 
mentally to the work of sheep-herding. 

The Senator from Idaho has referred 
to one point which I wish to emphasize. 
It is true, is it not, that the immigration 
authorities and other Federal author- 
ities have investigated these particular 
individuals and given them complete 
clearance from the standpoint of security 
and other eligibility factors for admis- 
sion into the country, aside from their 
failure to meet the so-called immigra- 
tion quota requirements? 

Mr. WELKER. The Senator is em- 
inently correct. 

Let me add that this request does not 
come from the junior Senator from 
Idaho. It comes from sheepraisers, who 
have bands of sheep, and who are in 
desperate need of sheepherders. If 
they cannot obtain sheepherders, what 
will happen in connection with the wool 
bill, which I opposed? I opposed it 
vigorously, one of the grounds being that 
the necessary help to care for the sheep 
could not be obtained. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. WELKER. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. That goes to my second 
question. I ask the Senator to check me 
very carefully, because I am seeking in- 
formation. Iam not asking the question 
because I know the answer. I do not 
know the answer. 

Is it true that one of the reasons for 
the support of this bill by the Federal 
immigration officials, who have gone into 
the record of these people, is that the 
Government of the United States believes 
that from a defense standpoint it is 
important that we build up the wool in- 
dustry in this country? They know, do 
they not, that in order to do so we must 
have sheepherders to take care of the 
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bands of sheep? Am I correct in that 
statement? 

Mr. WELKER. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. He heard me debate 
against the wool bill. We were forced 
into a position in which the Senate 
adopted what was described by the man- 
ager of the wool bill as a “Little Bran- 
nan Plan,” which I vigorously opposed. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to ask a 
third and last question. It goes to the 
principle laid down by the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. HENDRICKSON], which I 
think is unanswerable unless we wish 
frankly to say that we are making an 
exception to our immigration policy. If 
we are to make an exception to our im- 
migration policy, we must have exceed- 
ingly good reasons for the exception. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. In a moment. 

I admit the major premise of the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey, but I think this 
bill should be an exception to our immi- 
gration policy. I ask the Senator from 
Idaho if the reason for asking for the 
exception is that we feel that the defense 
situation in this particular industry is 
such that it is in the national interest 
to support such an exception? 

Mr. WELKER. I think the Senator is 
absolutely correct, and I wish to thank 
him for his assistance in clearing up the 
points involved here. His remarks have 
been of great help to the junior Senator 
from Idaho. 

I have the highest respect and esteem 
for my distinguished friend from New 
Jersey. I wish him to know my feeling 
in the matter. At one time a bill was 
submitted to me by certain individuals 
who wanted to obtain sheepherders and 
camp tenders, as we call them. I re- 
jected that proposal because I did not 
feel that sufficient investigation had been 
made of the individuals included in that 
group. I should be exceedingly glad if 
some of the young men of America 
would engage in herding sheep. I did it 
once, and I am proud of it. The men 
who go forth behind a band of sheep 
endure a long, hard, tedious summer. 
I wish Senators could appreciate how 
lonely it is for those men, who spend 
month after month at their task, getting 
up at 3 o’clock in the morning and going 
to bed late at night. They do not see 
another human being more than once 
every 2 or 3 weeks, at the most, when 
the camp tender brings them their food. 
The sheepherder sees no other person 
during the entire grazing season. At the 
end of the grazing season he brings the 
flocks back, and it is necessary for him 
to feed them, lamb them, dock them, and 
so forth. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WELKER. I yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Can the Sen- 
ator give the Senate reasonable assur- 
ance—he certainly cannot give us a 
guaranty—that all the 44 Basques in- 
volved in the bill, including the 36 who 
deserted ships, will be law-abiding resi- 
dents of the State? 

Mr. WELKER. I can give the Sen- 
ator more than a reasonable assurance. 
I will give him an ironclad assurance, 
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to the effect that every person who 
sponsored one or more of these ship 
jumpers is the finest type of American 
in the Far West. Certainly they would 
not ask me to sponsor these men unless 
they knew of their loyalty. I vouch for 
every one of these men. I know that 
they will be loyal Americans, 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I withdraw my 
objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
Senate bill 2074? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2074) 
for the relief of certain Basque sheep- 
herders, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 


That, for the purposes of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, Cristobal Aguiree- 
Estivez, Martin Abaunza-Bilbao, Antolin 
Alvarez, Valladares, Jose Antonio Alonso 
Goicoechea, Felix Arego-Arrien, Telesforo 
Arronte-Maza, Gregoria Artardi Alberdi, Jose 
Luis Barrenechea-Madarieta, Damaso Beas- 
cochea Exposito, Nicasio Maria Beristain 
Piquer, Jose Bidasola-Gavica, Pablo Eche- 
varria Monasterio, Donato Ecoreca Yturbe, 
Ygnacio Eiguren Gabiola, Evaristo Fortuny- 
Alvarez, Florencio Garteiz-Eiguren, Jesus 
Goicochea, Manuel Lopez Gonzalez, Ignacio 
Maria Gorricho-Aguirre, Victoriano Guezu- 
raga Enzunsa, Vicente Ybinnarriaga-Lopa- 
tegui, Antonio Iglesias-Fernandez, Juan 
Isasi-Legarreta, Jose Iturri Guerequiz, 
Enrique Iazguirre-Iturbe, Luie Maria Iza- 
guirre-Larranaga, Jayo Sabino-Guisasola, 
Santiago Juanche Oroz, Jesus Leceaga- 
Inchaurrondo, Ignacio Lecue-Larrauri, Do- 
roteo Madariaga Otegui, Martin Madarieta- 
Arregui, Eusebio Mendiola Ycaran, Felix 
Mirandona-Zabala, Savino Navarro Arriaga, 
Marcelino Ormaechea-Lamiquiz, Genaro 
Ortuando-Barrena, Juan Prada Ramos, Mar- 
celino Uriarte-Cearreta, Francisco Uribe 
Asteinza, Pedro Urruchurtu Urrutia, Felix 
Urteaga Berrio, Jose Antonio Zabala Asla 
and Tomas Francisco Zuazua Porturas shall 
be held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act upon payment of the required visa 
fees. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such aliens as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct the re- 
quired numbers from the appropriate quota 
for the first year that such quota is available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


RELIEF FOR SHEEP-RAISING IN- 
DUSTRY—BILL PASSED TO FOOT 
OF CALENDAR 
The bill (S. 2862) to provide relief for 

the sheep-raising industry by making 

special nonquota immigration visas 
available to certain skilled alien sheep- 
herders was announced as next in order. 

Mr, HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
may we have an explanation of the bill, 
particularly as it compares with the pre- 
ceding bill, Senate bill 2074 which was 
just passed. 

Mr, LANGER. Mr. President, this bill 
authorizes the issuance of not more than 
384 special nonquota immigrant visas to 
skilled sheepherders in whose cases the 
Attorney General grants permission for 
entry under section 204 of the Immigra- 
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tion and Nationality Act and in whose 
cases it is found that the sheepherders 
are offered permanent employment and 
no immigration quota number of their 
nationality is then available. The bill is 
limited to cases in which permission for 
entry is granted within 1 year after the 
effective date of the act. 

The bill is an emergency measure. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. As I under- 
stand the Senator’s explanation, under 
the bill the sheepherders would come in- 
to the country under formalized proce- 
dure. 

Mr. LANGER. That is correct. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Not as was the 
case of the sheepherders under the pre- 
vious bill, S. 2074, just passed by the 
Senate. 

Mr. LANGER. That is correct. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Do I under- 
stand that the provisions of the bill are 
applicable also to people other than 
Basques? 

Mr. LANGER. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I withhold any objection. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and I certainly 
shall not object because of the gracious- 
ness of the Senate in passing the prior 
bill, which is certainly on all fours with 
this bill—I have been informed that an 
objection will be made to this bill by the 
calendar committee on the other side of 
the aisle. 

I merely wish to say that if the objec- 
tion is made the sheep industry in the 
States of Nevada, Oregon, Wyoming, 
Montana, California, and all through the 
West will be irretrievably damaged. 

I am unable to understand why this 
bill should not be passed. These men 
are needed in the mountains and hills, 
as I said before. Time is of the essence. 
The sheep are now getting into the for- 
ests and into the hinterlands. The 
sheep are not where the owners can 
herd them. They are now hundreds of 
miles back in the mountains. Unless 
we can get these alien sheepherders, the 
sheep industry will suffer. 

I say again to my friend from New 
Jersey that I hope the time will come 
when other people will volunteer to come 
to our shores to help us in this vast in- 
dustry, which we are attempting to re- 
build and rehabilitate. 

As the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] stated a moment ago, these peo- 
ple are adapted to a life which requires 
them to live alone. They do not be- 
come lonesome. They stay out in the 
open alone and they tend to their flocks. 

I regret that, as I have been informed, 
the bill will be objected to by the other 
side of the aisle. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the acting minority leader 
whether it would be possible to consult 
with the Senator or Senators who have 
objected to the bill, to determine whether 
it would be possible to have the bill go 
to the foot of the calendar. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I should be very 
happy to join in the request that the bill 
go to the foot of the calendar. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the bill will be passed to the 
foot of the calendar. 


EXTENSION OF TRADE AGREE- 
MENTS ACT 


The bill (H. R. 9474) to extend the 
authority of the President to enter into 
trade agreements under section 350 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. BUSH. Over. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Jersey will state it. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Is this not the 
unfinished business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct; it is the unfinished 
business. The bill will be passed over. 


AMENDMENT OF TARIFF ACT OF 
1930 IN RESPECT TO FOOTWEAR 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 6465) to amend paragraph 
1530 of the Tariff Act of 1930 with re- 
spect to footwear, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Finance 
with an amendment, to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 

That paragraph 1530 (e) of the Tariff Act 
of 1930, as amended, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: “For the 
purposes of this paragraph and any existing 
or future proclamation of the President re- 
lating to footwear of which a major por- 
tion, in area, of the basic wearing surface 
of the outer soles (that part of the article, 
not including the heel, that is designed to 
be the basic wearing surface and to resist 
wear on contact with any surface) is com- 
posed of india rubber or any substitute for 
rubber, or both, shall be deemed to have 
soles wholly or in chief value of india rub- 
ber or substitutes for rubber.” The fore- 
going amendment shall enter into force as 
soon as practicable, on a date to be speci- 
fied by the President in a notice to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury following such nego- 
tiations as may be necessary to effect a modi- 
fication or termination of any international 
obligations of the United States with which 
the amendment might conflict, but in any 
event not later than 180 days after the pas- 
sage of this act. 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment, on page 2, line 7, to strike out the 
word “to” and to insert in lieu thereof 
the word “thereto.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Con- 
necticut, to the committee amendment. 

Mr. BUSH. The amendment is nec- 
essary in order to have the sentence 
make sense. As it now reads the sen- 
tence is a misprint. It is due to some- 
one’s oversight. My amendment does 
not change in any way the purpose of 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BusH] to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment as amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
moea and the bill to be read the third 

me. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


MODIFICATION OF DUTY ON IMPOR- 
TATION OF WOOD DOWELS—BILL 
PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 2763) to amend the 
Tariff Act of 1930, so as to modify the 
duty on the importation of wood dowels, 
and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Over. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, may I 
ask the distinguished Senator on whose 
objection he is acting? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I may say that I 
asked that the bill go over because a 
Senator on this side of the aisle, the 
Senator from Tennessee, asked that it 
go over. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I wonder whether I 
could get in touch with the Senator from 
Tennessee in connection with the bill. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am certain that 
the Senator from Tennessee would be 
happy to talk to the Senator from Colo- 
rado about it, and perhaps it will be pos- 
sible to remove the objection. Until it is 
removed I must ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. The bill will be passed 
over. 


VETERANS’ BENEFITS FOR PERSONS 
DISABLED AT TIME OF INDUC- 
TION, ETC. 


The bill (H. R. 8790) to authorize cer- 
tain veterans’ benefits for persons dis- 
abled in connection with reporting for 
final acceptance, induction, or entry into 
the active military or naval service was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


EASEMENT TO SYRACUSE UNIVER- 
SITY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


The bill (H. R. 9089) authorizing the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to 
grant an easement to Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse, New York, was announced 
as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, may I 
have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. The Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration owns some land in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., and Syracuse University 
would like to have an easement so as to 
run some electrical wires and various 
conduits under the land. The bill does 
not conflict in any way with the Senator’s 
usual view on bills of this character. 

Mr. MORSE. I merely wanted to keep 
the record straight. I believe it can be 
kept straight if the Senator from Colo- 
rado will answer a question. Is it correct 
to say that as a result of the grant of this 
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interest the Veterans’ Administration 
will be served by Syracuse University 
through the easement? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes; it would be thus 
served. I may say that the Veterans’ 
Administration received this land from 
the University. The University is trying 
to obtain the easement for this limited 
purpose. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it is ap- 
parent that the Federal Government is 
receiving a valuable consideration in the 
transfer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (H. 
R. 9089) authorizing the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs to grant an ease- 
ment to Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
New York, was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


SUSPENSION OF DUTY ON CRUDE 
BAUXITE AND ON CERTAIN IM- 
PORTED BELLS FOR THE CITADEL, 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 222) to suspend for 2 years 
the duty on crude bauxite, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Finance with an amendment, in line 8, 
after the word “manner”, to strike out 
“classifiable under paragraph 207 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended” and in- 
sert “or upon calcined bauxite when im- 
ported for use in the manufacture of 
firebrick or other refractories under such 
regulations as the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall prescribe.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, by 
request, I offer an amendment to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will state the amendments. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1, 
after line 12, it is proposed to insert a 
new section, as follows: 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized and directed to admit free of 
duty 24 bells imported for addition to the 
carillon possessed by The Citadel, an educa- 
tional institution situated in Charleston, 
S. C. 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Finance has no objection 
to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SMATHERS], 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
An act to suspend for 2 years the duty 
on crude bauxite and on certain calcined 
bauxite, and to remit the duty on cer- 
tain bells to be imported for addition to 
bag carillon of The Citadel, Charleston, 
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VETERANS’ BENEFITS TO CERTAIN 
CITIZENS OF GERMANY OR 
JAPAN 
The bill (S. 3153) to restore eligibility 

of certain citizens or subjects of Ger- 

many or Japan to receive benefits under 
veterans laws was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, is there not 
a House bill covering this same matter? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
House bill is in committee. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
after the passage of Senate bill 3153, I 
propose to ask that the committee con- 
sidering the House bill be discharged 
from its further consideration and that 
the House bill be passed in lieu of the 
Senate bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of Senate 
bill 3153? 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
3153) to restore eligibility of certain citi- 
zens or subjects of Germany or Japan 
to receive benefits under veterans laws 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That any person who, 
but for the last proviso of the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the payment of pen- 
sion or other benefits withheld from persons 
for the period they were residing in countries 
occupied by enemy forces in World War II”, 
approved August 7, 1946 (Public Law 622, 
79th Cong.), would be entitled to compen- 
sation or pension benefits payable under laws 
administered by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion shall be entitled to such benefits from 
the date of enactment of this act, if claim 
therefor is filed within 1 year after such date, 
or from the date of claim, if claim therefor is 
filed more than 1 year after such date. 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Finance be discharged from 
the further consideration of House bill 
8488 and that the House bill be passed 
in lieu of the Senate bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Committee on Finance is 
discharged from the further considera- 
tion of House bill 8488. Is there objec- 
tion to the present consideration of the 
House bill. 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 8488) to restore eligibility of 
certain citizens or subjects of Germany 
or Japan to receive benefits under vet- 
erans laws, was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time and 
passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, Senate bill 3153 is indefinitely 
postponed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 3344) to amend the min- 
eral leasing laws and the mining laws 
for multiple mineral development of the 
same tracts of the public lands, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. BUSH. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 
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BILLS PASSED TO NEXT CALL OF 
THE CALENDAR 

The bill (S. 2380) to amend section 
17 of the Mineral Leasing Act of Feb- 
ruary 25, 1920, as amended, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the bill go over to the 
next call of the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the bill will be passed to the 
next call of the calendar. 


DEVELOPMENT OF OIL AND GAS ON 
THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 


The bill (S. 2381) to amend section 
27 of the Mineral Leasing Act of Feb- 
ruary 25, 1920, as amended, in order to 
promote the development of oil and gas 
on the public domain, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I make the same request, that the 
bill be passed to the next call of the 
calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the bill will be passed to the 
next call of the calendar. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
is it the understanding of the Senate 
that the two bills which have been passed 
to the next calendar call will be in- 
cluded in the next calendar call by 
unanimous consent? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

The bill (H. R. 7709) to continue until 
the close of June 30, 1956, the suspen- 
sion of certain import duties on copper 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, may 
I ask the acting majority leader [Mr. 
BusH] whether the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. MALONE] is in the city? 

Mr. BUSH. I have no information 


concerning that. 

Mr. Mr. President, it 
may be that the Senator from Nevada 
may want to make some comments on 
this bill. Therefore, I ask that it go 
over to the next call of the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the bill will be passed over 
to the next call of the calendar. 


ASSISTANCE TO STATES FOR THE 
CHRONICALLY ILL 


The bill (H. R. 8149) to amend the 
hospital survey and construction provi- 
sions of the Public Health Service Act 
to provide assistance to the States for 
surveying the need for diagnostic or 
treatment centers, for hospitals for the 
chronically ill and impaired, for reha- 
bilitation facilities, and for nursing 
homes, and to provide assistance in the 
construction of such facilities through 
grants to public and nonprofit agencies, 
and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object—and I cer- 
tainly shall not object—ordinarily this 
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bill would not be considered calendar 
business, but I understand from the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare that this 
bill was reported unanimously and has 
the full support of every member of that 
committee. If my distinguished col- 
league will give the Senate an explana- 
tion of the bill, I shall be quite satis- 
fied. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, this bill is an amendment to 
what is known as the Hill-Burton Act. 
In connection with my suggestion that 
the bill be passed on the Consent Cal- 
endar, I have conferred with all of the 
members of my committee. Some mem- 
bers had expected and hoped to make 
some remarks on the bill when it came 
up, but in lieu of those remarks, and 
with their approval, I am asking unani- 
mous consent that the report of the com- 
mittee be printed in the Recorp, together 
with the supplemental views of the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. LEHMAN]. 

There being no objection, the report 
(No. 1612) with the supplemental views 
of Mr. LEHMAN, was ordered to be 
printed in the REcorp, as follows: 


The Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
8149) to amend the hospital survey and 
construction provisions of the Public Health 
Service Act to provide assistance to the 
States for surveying the need for diagnostic 
or treatment centers, for hospitals for the 
chronically ill and impaired, for rehabilita- 
tion facilities, and for nursing homes, and 
to provide assistance in the construction of 
such facilities through grants to public and 
nonprofit agencies, and for other purposes, 
having considered the same, report favorably 
thereon with amendments and recommend 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

The amendments are as follows: 

Page 6, line 18, insert “to any State” after 
“allotment”; and on line 19, insert “, but 
for the purpose of this proviso the term 
‘State’ shall not include the Virgin Islands” 
immediately before the period. 

On page 9, line 23, strike out “(b)” and 
insert “(c)”; on page 10, line 15, strike out 
“(c)” and insert “(d)”; on page 10, line 18, 
strike out “(d)” and insert “(e)”; and on 
page 9, between lines 22 and 23, insert the 
following new subsection: 

“(b) Upon the request of any State that 
a specified portion of any allotment to such 
State for the purposes of paragraph (1), (2), 
or (4) of section 651 be added to another 
allotment of such State for the purposes of 
one of such paragraphs, and upon the simul- 
taneous certification to the Surgeon General 
by the State agency in such State to the 
effect that it has afforded a reasonable op- 
portunity to make applications for the por- 
tion so specified and there have been no 
approvable applications for such portion, the 
Surgeon General shall promptly adjust the 
allotments in accordance with such request 
and shall notify the State agency, and there- 
after the allotments as so adjusted shall be 
deemed the State’s allotments for the pur- 
poses of such paragraphs.” 

Page 11, line 11, insert “within twenty 
years” after “any time.” 

Page 14, line 18, strike out “diagnosis or 
treatment, or both,” and insert in lieu thereof 
“diagnosis or diagnosis and treatment.” 

Page 14, line 24, insert “, or, in the case 
of dental diagnosis or treatment, under the 
professional supervision of persons licensed 
to practice dentistry in the State” immedi- 
ately before the period. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


The President on January 18, 1954, sub- 
mitted to the Congress a health message, 
containing certain recommendations to im- 
prove the health of the American people. 
The President recounted the progress the 
Nation had made in the field of health and 
the needs still to be met. He recognized, 
among other things, the accomplishments 
under the hospital survey and construction 
program (title VI of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act), and among his recommendations 
was one proposing that the program be 
broadened to include additional assistance 
for the construction of public and other 
nonprofit hospitals for the care of the chron- 
ically ill, as well as to include additional as- 


sistance in the construction of public and 


other nonprofit nursing homes, rehabilita- 
tion facilities, and diagnostic or treatment 
centers. There was included a recommenda- 
tion for grants to the States for surveying 
their needs for such facilities in order to pro- 
vide a sound basis for Federal assistance to 
be authorized by the expanded program. 

Bills were introduced in both the Senate 
and the House to implement the President's 
recommendations. Following hearings, con- 
sideration, and a unanimous report by the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, the House, on March 9, 1954, ap- 
proved H. R. 8149. 

Hearings were held by the Subcommittee 
on Health of this committee on that bill, and 
on S. 2758, the original companion bill intro- 
duced in the Senate. The Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, the executive 
director of the American Hospital Associa- 
tion, and numerous other witnesses, testified 
or presented information for the record. The 
committee considered the bills in executive 
sessions and unanimously agreed to report 
favorably H. R. 8149 with amendments. 

The Hospital Survey and Construction Act, 
enacted in 1946, added title VI to the Public 
Health Service Act. In 1949 the Congress 
extended the duration of the hospital sur- 
vey and construction program and increased 
the annual appropriation authorization from 
$75 million to $150 million (Public Law 380, 
8lst Cong.). Last year the Congress again 
extended the duration of the program, 
through fiscal year 1957 (Public Law 151, 83d 
Cong.). On both occasions, in reaffirming the 
soundness of the program, the Congress has 
left the basic features of title VI of the Pub- 
lic Health Service Act unchanged. The 
present bill to amend and broaden title VI 
(the hospital survey and construction pro- 
visions) does not change the existing pro- 
gram. 

Present provisions of title VI 

Briefly, title VI (consisting of pts. A, B, 
C, and D) provides for Federal grants to the 
States, to be used to pay part of the costs 
of constructing public and other nonprofit 
hospitals (in four major categories—general, 
mental, chronic disease, and tuberculosis) 
and public health centers. As a prerequisite 
to receiving such grants the State must have 
made and must keep current a survey of need 
for such facilities in the State and must have 
prepared (and secured Federal approval of) 
a comprehensive plan for the construction 
of such facilities in the State. Federal grants 
also were made to pay part of the cost of 
making such surveys and developing such 
programs. 

Amendments proposed by the bill 


The bill proposes to add to title VI a new 
part E, containing a declaration of purpose 
and a new part F, authorizing appropriations 
for grants to the States for surveying the 
need for hospitals for the chronically ill and 
impaired, nursing homes, diagnostic or diag- 
nostic and treatment centers, and rehabili- 
tation facilities, and for developing State 
plans to meet those needs. The bill would 
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also add a new part G, authorizing addi- 
tional annual appropriations for grants to 
assist in paying part of the cost of con- 
struction, by public and other nonprofit. 
agencies, of needed facilities of the types 
above mentioned, in accordance with such 
State plans. 

The types of facilities covered by the new 
part G are not new to the existing hospital 
survey and construction program. Rehabili- 
tation facilities and diagnostic or diagnostic 
and treatment facilities and nursing facili- 
ties, where part of a hospital, and chronic- 
disease hospitals are eligible under the exist- 
ing program. The purpose of including these 
four types of facilities under the new part G 
is to provide a broader base for the provi- 
sion of such facilities and to provide greater 
stimulus for their construction by specifically 
earmarking funds for these types of facili- 
ties. 

The base is broadened by the authoriza- 
tion of assistance in the construction of re- 
habilitation facilities and diagnostic or 
diagnostic and treatment facilities and nurs- 
ing facilities when not a part of a hospital. 


PROGRESS TO DATE AND NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


The testimony and other evidence pre- 
sented to the committee leaves no doubt of 
the excellent response this program has re- 
ceived and of its fine accomplishments. 
The witnesses who testified presented strong 
evidence of program achievements through 
its fine administration at both the Federal 
and State levels. It is the opinion of the 
committee that the program, soundly con- 
ceived and well administered, represents a 
model of joint Federal, State, and local com- 
munity cooperation. Fundamental to the 
operation of the hospital-construction pro- 
gram is the section of the act requiring an 
inventory of present facilities and the plan- 
ning of a network of facilities to serve the 
entire State. Funds appropriated under the 
act have been granted to applicants for 
projects having a priority of need and clear- 
ly called for under the overall State plan. 
This detailed planning which initiated the 
program has avoided duplicating facilities. 
The States, under the broad terms of the act, 
have been granted wide latitude in the de- 
velopment of plans tailored to meet the vary- 
ing problems encountered in States country- 
wide. The authority given the States to 
develop a plan particularly suited to the 
needs within a State has resulted in sound 
and practical planning to meet local needs, 
rather than the adoption of artificial stand- 
ards. Following plans developed in every 
State, 2,200 projects have been approved 
under the program, utilizing $600 million of 
Federal funds and 81 ½ billion of State, local, 
and other funds. In other words, $2 in 
State and local funds have been spent for 
every Federal dollar made available under 
title VI. 

A total of 106,000 hospital beds have been 
constructed or have been approved for con- 
struction. In addition, 446 public health 
centers, and many facilities related to hos- 
pitals, including murses’ home and training 
facilities, and laboratories, have been con- 
structed or approved for construction. 

Of the 106,000 beds which have been con- 
structed or approved for construction with 
Federal aid, 86,000 beds have been general 
(medical and surgical); 11,000 have been 
mental; 6,000 have been tuberculosis; and 
3,000 have been chronic-disease beds. 

Quite naturally the major emphasis at the 
State and local levels has thus far been 
placed on the construction of general medi- 
cal and surgical hospitals. This is the type 
of facility for which many communities ex- 
perienced and still experience the most im- 
mediate and urgent communitywide need. 
Furthermore, it is the type of facility for 
which the local share of construction cost, 
as well as maintenance and operation cosh 
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could be most readily financed. A nation- 
wide survey of applications for future con- 
struction reveals a similar pattern of local 
urgency. The backlog of eligible projects on 
State waiting lists represents a total Federal 
share of funds equaling many times the 
amount appropriated by Congress in any year 
since the beginning of the program. 

The accomplishments under the program 
thus far, and the continued heavy response 
to it, as reflected in the backlog of eligible 
projects, confirm the conviction of the com- 
mittee and of Congress in 1946 of the great 
need for such facilities and of the capacity 
of the program to meet such need. 

The necessity to continue undiminished 
Federal assistancce under the existing pro- 
gram is clear, and it is the earnest hope of 
the committee that there will be no diminu- 
tion in the appropriations for such purpose. 

While the construction of certain types of 
facilities provided under the existing pro- 
gram, such as general hospitals and public- 
health centers, has proceeded in a gratifying 
manner, the provision of the types of facil- 
ities provided in the new part G of this bill 
has Jagged. Only 12 percent of the Nation’s 
chronic-disease-bed needs have been met 
through the construction of chronic-disease 
hospitals. However, the committee recog- 
nizes that the general hospitals built under 
the program are also major factors in meet- 
ing the needs of the chronically ill, since 
a large percentage of the chronically ill and 
of the aged require the services of a general 
hospital, 

Thus, the progress to date has been di- 
rected at meeting the hospital needs of the 
people in communities throughout the Na- 
tion, both for the acutely ill and the chroni- 
cally ill who need the services of a general 
hospital. This progress should continue but 
it should be accompanied by an acceleration 
in the provision of hospitals and hospital 
beds for the chronically ill, for rehabilitation 
facilities, nursing homes, and diagnostic or 
diagnostic and treatment facilities for am- 
bulatory patients. 

The proposals contained in the bill are de- 
signed and intended to achieve a more bal- 
anced program and more uniform progress 
toward meeting all needs by accelerating 
the provision of the special types of facil- 
ities provided in this bill, without any slack- 
ening of pace under the present program. 

The committee has on previous occasions 
been particularly interested in opinions ex- 
pressed by the American Hospital Associa- 
tion in connection with this program. The 
American Hospital Association furnished 
testimony on the present bill and cooperated 
fully with the committee. The American 
Hospital Association supported the provi- 
sions relating to the survey and planning fea- 
tures of the bill and the inclusion of re- 
habilitation facilities under the program. 
Testimony from that association indicated a 
belief that nursing homes, as well as chronic- 
disease hospitals, were encompassed by the 
original law and could be included under 
the present program Without legislative 
change. Their testimony pointed out that 
the basic problem confronting the Nation in 
this regard is the financing of hospital and 
medical care for the chronically ill, the aged, 
and the disabled, and that this is the main 
reason why relatively few requests have been 
received for funds for the construction of 
chronic-disease hospitals. No question was 
raised by the American Hospital Association 
with respect to the need for more chronic- 
disease and nursing-home facilities. Simi- 
larly, although the association questioned 
the definition of diagnostic or diagnostic 
and treatment facilities, and stressed the 
difficulty that the States would encounter 
in inventorying such facilities, no question 
was raised concerning the need for more 
adequate diagnostic services countrywide. 
However, the association did stress that all 
hospitals constructed under the program 
contribute to the improvement of the diag- 
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nosis and treatment of patients, and that a 
major problem encountered is the shortage 
of trained personnel. 

The American Hospital Association also 
urged that some measure of flexibility be in- 
corporated in the bill for the utilization by 
the States of funds earmarked with respect 
to categories of facilities. The committee 
believes that its amendments adopted in 
this connection provide a desirable measure 
of flexibility. 


Chronic-disease beds and nursing homes 


Testimony before the committee brought 
out the fact that there is an increasing need 
for facilities for the chronically ill. This has 
been occasioned, in part, by a tremendous 


increase in the old-age group of our popu- 


lation. Thus, while the national population 
doubled from 1900 to 1950, there was a four- 
fold increase in the number of people 65 
years or over; the actual numbers increased 
from 3 million to 12 million persons. Along 
with the increase in the number of aged 
persons has come an increase in the number 
of those suffering from cancer and heart 
disease and other chronic and degenerative 
conditions. The testimony also brought out 
the fact that those 65 years of age and over 
require twice as much hospital care, on the 
average each year, as do persons under 65 
years of age. It should be noted, however, 
that chronic illness affects persons of all 
ages and although a high proportion of the 
aged are affected there are far more chroni- 
cally ill, in actual numbers, among the popu- 
lation under 65 years of age. 

The proposal with respect to those cate- 
gories in the bill means that additional Fed- 
eral funds are authorized and may be used 
to make available beds for the chronically ill 
either in chronic-disease hospitals or nurs- 
ing homes, depending on the degree of medi- 
cal and nursing care required by the pa- 
tients. As pointed out above, only 12 percent 
of the national need has been met for beds 
in chronic-disease hospitals. Under regula- 
tions by the United States Public Health 
Service, the present title VI does not cover 
nursing homes, when such are not consid- 
ered to be hospitals. Essential information 
as to the extent of the need for nursing- 
home facilities in each area and community 
in the country will be developed by the State 
surveys to be conducted under part E of the 
bill. 


The committee notes that the availability 
of additional chronic-disease beds and of 
nursing-home beds would not only help meet 
the need for these beds on the part of the 
chronically ill, but would also tend to make 
more readily available, for acute patient care, 
beds in general hospitals now ,occupied by 
chronically ill or long-term patients. 

The testimony also demonstrated that the 
cost of maintaining and operating chronic- 
disease hospitals and nursing homes, requir- 
ing less expensive facilities and services, is 
considerably lower than the cost of main- 
taining and operating general hospitals. 
Furthermore, beds in such chronic-disease 
hospitals and nursing homes are less expen- 
sive to build than general hospital beds. 
Thus, more chronic-disease and nursing- 
home beds can be constructed with the addi- 
tional funds provided. 


Diagnostic or treatment facilities 


Insufficient progress has been made, under 
the existing program, in the provision of out- 
patient departments of hospitals and other 
types of facilities for the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of ambulatory patients not requiring 
bed care. Diagnostic or diagnostic and treat- 
ment clinics offering a medical and technical 
team approach, are essential to a complete 
medical service in the community. By em- 
phasizing the preventive aspects of modern 
medicine, this type of facility helps to de- 
crease the need for the much more expensive 
inpatient hospital bed care. 

Many of the diagnostic or diagnostic and 
treatment facilities constructed under the 
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bill would be component parts of hospitals 
which are defined under the act to include 
public health centers. However, there are 
communities which do not now have hos- 
pitals and where the likelihood of hospitals 
being constructed is remote because these 
communities are financially unable to build 
and maintain hospitals. In those communi- 
ties the construction of diagnostic or diag- 
nostic and treatment facilities for ambula- 
tory patients will raise the level of health 
care. 

Similarly, the bill envisions that the ad- 
ditional assistance provided therein will 
stimulate and enable many hospitals built 
or planned to be built with minimum facili- 
ties for diagnosis to equip themselves for 
more complete diagnostic service. The addi- 
tional assistance will also serve to stimulate 
and enable existing and future hospitals to 
enlarge or establish outpatient departments, 


Rehabilitation facilities 


The benefits reaped from a rehabilitation 
program, while well known, bear repeating. 
Apart from humanitarian considerations, 
rehabilitation of an individual to the point 
where he can at least care for himself is 
an important step in relieving the economic 
burden on families and the patient load in 
hospitals and nursing homes. Rehabilita- 
tion for employment has a direct effect in 
reducing governmental relief expenditures in 
those instances where disabled persons have 
been carried on the public-assistance rolls. 
Furthermore, disabled persons returning to 
work contribute to the support of Federal, 
State, and local governments by payment of 
taxes. 

Testimony before the committee conclu- 
sively established the need for additional 
rehabilitation facilities. At least part of this 
need, in the opinion of the committee, 
should be provided through the mechanism 
of title VI of the Public Health Service Act, 
in the manner provided by this bill. To do 
so utilizes the established administrative 
machinery and experience of the Public 
Health Service and of the State agencies now 
administering the program under title VI. 
Furthermore, the construction of additional 
rehabilitation facilities is a factor which will 
tend to reduce the demand for hospital and 
nursing-home beds. 


PRINCIPAL PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 
EXPLANATION OF AMENDMENTS 
Survey and planning 

The bill authorizes an appropriation for 
grants to assist the States in surveying their 
existing facilities in the categories covered 
by the bill and in developing revised State 
plans and construction programs. This fol- 
lows the precedent of title VI of the Public 
Health Service Act as originally enacted. 
The amount authorized to be appropriated 
is $2 million; any amount appropriated would 
remain available until expended. Amounts 
appropriated would be allotted among the 
States on a population basis, but the mini- 
mum allotment for any State would be $25,- 
000. The State would be required to match 
these funds on a dollar-for-dollar basis. 

In recommending this authorization the 
committee recognizes the fundamental im- 
portance of this aspect of the program and 
the fact that it serves as a firm foundation 
for wise expenditure of the grants for con- 
struction authorized elsewhere in the bill. 
The committee cannot overemphasize the 
importance of the surveys and the sound de- 
velopment of the revised State plans, under 
which priorities as to need for facilities will 
be established and grants for construction 
made to eligible applicants. It is quite evi- 
dent to the committee that the surveys and 
resultant State plans under the present law 
have contributed more than any other con- 
sideration to the successful administration 
of the program, and no amendments have 
been made to this portion of the bill. 

In surveying and developing revised plans 
in recognition of the four categories of facili- 
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ties, the States may review or reinventory 
the facilities provided for under the basic 
act, with special emphasis on the need for 
facilities in the categories for which addi- 
tional authorizations of appropriations are 
provided. Certain of the facilities for which 
added stimulus is provided can be con- 
structed under the provisions of the present 
act. Furthermore, hospitals built or ap- 
proved under the original plan may often 
wisely incorporate the special types of facili- 
ties. The development of the State plans 
for meeting the needs for any of the four 
types of facilities undoubtedly will result in 
varying solutions among the States, depend- 
ent on the wide variations which exist in 
such matters as population density, geog- 
raphy, health problems, and others. 


Hospitals for the chronically ill and impaired 


For each of the 3 remaining fiscal years of 
the present program (ending June 30, 1957), 
the bill authorizes appropriations of $20 
million specifically for grants for construc- 
tion of public and other nonprofit hospitals 
for the chronically ill and impaired. While 
hospitals for the chronically ill are author- 
ized under the present hospital survey and 
construction program, it is believed that the 
inclusion of these facilities in the newly 
added parts F and G will provide a greater 
stimulus for their construction by specifi- 
cally earmarking funds for that purpose. 

This new emphasis is designed to stimu- 
late and accelerate the construction of hos- 
pital beds for the increasing number of per- 
sons with long-term illnesses who require 
hospitalization but who do not need care in 
facilities as expensive to construct and oper- 
ate as the general hospital. It is the hope of 
the committee that not only will these funds 
be used to construct separate chronic-disease 
hospitals, but also that such funds be used 
to construct as parts of general and other 
types of hospital units for chronically ill 
patients, including chronically ill mental 
patients. 

Nursing homes 


The bill authorizes the appropriation (for 
the same 3-year period) of $10 million an- 
nually for grants for construction of public 
and other nonprofit nursing homes in which 
patient care is under general medical direc- 
tion. This type of facility must be distin- 
guished from nurses’ homes which are eligi- 
ble for assistance under the present program. 
This proposal represents an auxiliary ap- 
proach to the provisions of beds for patients 
with chronic illnesses and physical and men- 
tal impairments who are not in need of the 
intensive medical and nursing care provided 
in hospitals, but who are under continuing 
medical supervision and require skilled 
nursing care and related medical services. 
Nursing-home beds and facilities may, how- 
ever, under the bill, be constructed in con- 
nection with hospitals. While it is the in- 
tention to include in this category con- 
valescent homes, it is not intended to in- 
clude old-age homes or other types of pri- 
marily domiciliary institutions. The nurs- 
ing-home facilities provided under the bill 
represent an expansion of the title VI pro- 
gram. As such, and as is the case with all 
types of facilities authorized under this title, 
the need will be determined on the basis of 
the State surveys of all such facilities, pub- 
lic and private. 

Diagnostic or treatment facilities 

The bill further authorizes the appropria- 
tion (for the same 3-year period) of $20 mil- 
lion annually for grants for the construction 
of public and other nonprofit diagnostic or 
diagnostic and treatment facilities. Because 
such facilities are designed to serve ambula- 
tory or outpatients, and to provide preven- 
tive health services, they are expected to help 
decrease the need for inpatient care. 

Diagnostic or diagnostic and treatment fa- 
cilities operated in connection with hospitals 
are covered as outpatient departments of 
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hospitals under title VI. However, the pro- 
visions of the bill represent an expansion of 
the present program insofar as they provide 
for eligibility of such facilities not connected 
with hospitals as well as with hospitals. 
Under the bill an applicant for a diagnostic 
or diagnostic and treatment center must be 
either a State, political subdivision, or pub- 
lic agency, or a corporation or association 
which owns and operates a nonprofit hos- 
pital. 

The inclusion of these facilities in the 
newly added parts F and G will provide a 
greater stimulus for their construction by 
specifically earmarking funds for that pur- 
pose. The committee has included a clari- 
fying amendment to make it clear that such 
a facility is one for diagnosis, or diagnosis 
and treatment of ambulatory patients, in- 
cluding mental patients. This amendment 
precludes the unrealistic situation of ap- 
proving a project providing treatment facil- 
ities only. 

The committee adopted a further amend- 
ment, with respect to this category, broaden- 
ing the eligibility of diagnostic and treat- 
ment facilities, in the case of dental diag- 
nosis or treatment, to facilities under the 
professional supervision of persons licensed 
to practice dentistry in the State. 


Flexibility among allotments for categories 


The committee recognizes that the need 
for health facilities varies widely among the 
States and that the States themselves are 
in the best position to determine their needs 
and the manner in which the funds appro- 
priated shall be spent. With limited allot- 
ments to be available in the foregoing three 
categories, some States may find it difficult, 
in a given fiscal year, to approve projects of 
suitable size and cost without resorting to 
the use of funds initially appropriated for 
another category. In other instances it may 
be difficult to secure project sponsors in a 
given category. In keeping with the basic 
purposes of the present law, which permits 
the maximum of State judgment and dis- 
cretion consistent with the expenditure and 
protection of Federal funds, the committee 
has provided for flexibility among funds ap- 
propriated for three of the categories. , Such 
fiexibility is confined to the allotments to be 
made for diagnostic or diagnostic and treat- 
ment centers, chronic-disease facilities, and 
nursing homes. Under specified conditions 
and upon request of the State, the Surgeon 
General is required to transfer funds within 
the three categories. 


Rehabilitation facilities 


Authorization is included in the bill for 
the appropriation (for the same 3-year 
period) of $10 million annually for grants 
for construction of public and other non- 
profit rehabilitation facilities. These are the 
comprehensive facilities which make pos- 
sible a team approach in providing essential 
medical and vocational services for the re- 
habilitation of disabled individuals. 

Rehabilitation facilities which are oper- 
ated in connection with a hospital as defined 
in the act have been eligible for funds for 
construction under present title VI. The 
provisions of the bill represent an expansion 
of the present program insofar as they pro- 
vide for eligibility of rehabilitation facilities 
not connected with hospitals. Hospitals are 
eligible, of course, to construct rehabilitation 
facilities under these added provisions. The 
inclusion of rehabilitation facilities in the 
newly added parts F and G will provide a 
greater stimulus for their construction by 
specifically earmarking funds for that 
purpose. 

Minimum State allotments 

The bill provides that no allotment to any 
State shall be less than $100,000 for diagnos- 
tic or treatment facilities; $100,000 for 
chronic-disease facilities; $50,000 for reha- 
bilitation facilities; and $50,000 for nursing 
homes. The committee has added an amend- 
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ment to provide that the Virgin Islands shall 
not be considered a State for minimum-al- 
lotment purposes. This conforms the provi- 
sions of the bill to similar provisions under 
the existing law with respect to the Virgin 
Islands. Since the Virgin Islands have not 
been able to produce matching funds even 
for the limited amounts available under the 
present program, there would be little rea- 
son for making the full minimum amounts 
available in the four categories covered by 
the bill. 
Federal share 


The bill contains an additional provision 
designed to stimulate construction of hos- 
pitals for the chronically ill, nursing homes, 
diagnostic or diagnostic and treatment facil- 
ities, and rehabilitation facilities. Under the 
present act the Federal share of individual 
projects may, at the option of the State, 
either (1) vary in the State within the range 
of one-third to two-thirds of the total con- 
struction cost, or (2) be a flat percentage 
within the range from one-third to two- 
thirds of the total construction cost (but 
not in excess of the State’s allotment per- 
centage). The new provision in the bill pro- 
vides a third alternative; namely, that with 
respect to the four types of facilities covered 
by the bill, the State may chose a Federal 
share of 50 percent of the cost of construc- 
tion. 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND FISCAL PROVISIONS 


With certain exceptions noted in the de- 
tailed explanation appearing below, the ad- 
ministrativ2, fiscal, and related provisions 
in the bill correspond with those in the 
present title VI. These include the provi- 
sions relating to the allotment formula; the 
role of the State agency, the procedures 
for submission and approval of construction 
applications; and appeals to the Surgeon 
General and the Federal Hospital Council. 
In this connection the committee made one 
further amendment to conform the bill to 
the existing provisions of law. The right to 
recovery of Federal funds is limited by the 
amendment to a 20-year period where facili- 
ties are transferred to an ineligible transferee 
or cease to operate on a nonprofit basis. The 
extension of the Federal right of recovery to 
an indefinite period, as provided in H. R. 
8149 as passed by the House, is not essential, 
in the opinion of the committee, for protec- 
tion of the Federal expenditure, and would 
give rise to a number of legal and adminis- 
trative difficulties. 


DETAILED EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 
Section 1 


Section 1 of the bill provides that it may 
be cited as the “Medical Facilities Survey 
and Construction Act of 1954.” 


Section 2 


Section 2 of the bill would amend title VI 
of the Public Health Service Act by the addi- 
tion of two new parts to be designated as 
part E (consisting of sec. 641) and part F 
(consisting of secs. 646, 647, and 648). 


The New Section 641 


Part E (sec. 641) contains a declaration of 
purpose with respect to the new part F and 
also with respect to the new part G which 
would be added to the present law by section 
3 of the bill. Section 641 provides that the 
purpose of these new parts is— 

(a) To assist the several States (1) to in- 
ventory their existing diagnostic or treat- 
ment centers, hospitals for the chronically 
ill and impaired, rehabilitation facilities, and 
nursing homes, (2) to survey the need for 
the construction of facilities of such types 
and (3) to develop programs for the con- 
struction of such public and other non- 
profit facilities of such types as will, in con- 
junction with existing facilities, afford the 
necessary physical facilities for furnishing 
to all their people adequate services of the 
kinds which may be supplied by facilities of 
the types referred to; and 
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(b) To assist ir the construction, in ac- 
cordance with such programs, of public and 
other nonprofit facilities of the types re- 
ferred to in the above paragraph (a). 

This declaration of purpose was included 
in the bill to make clear the intent to assist 
the States in the construction of the facili- 
ties covered so as to help furnish adequate 
services, of the kinds supplied by such types 
of facilities, to all the people, just as the 
existing declaration of policy makes this 
clear as to hospital and similar services in 
the case of the existing hospital survey and 
construction provisions of the Public Health 
Service Act. 

The New Sections 646, 647, and 648 


Part F contains sections 646, 647, and 648. 

Section 646 would authorize the appro- 
priation of $2 million, to remain available 
until expended, in order to assist the States 
in carrying out the purposes declared in sec- 
tion 641 (a). Such assistance would be ex- 
tended by the making of payments to States 
which have submitted, and had approved by 
the Surgeon General, State applications for 
funds for carrying out such purposes. 

The new section 647 provides that the Sur- 
geon General shall approve any application 
for funds to be used in carrying out the 
purposes of section 641 (a) which meets the 
following conditions: 

(1) The application must designate the 
State agency responsible for administering 
or supervising the administration of the 
State’s hospital survey and construction pro- 
gram (as required by the existing sec. 623 
(a) (1)) as the sole agency for carrying out 
or supervising the carrying out of the pur- 
poses of section 641 (a). 

(2) The application must provide for 
utilization of the existing State advisory 
council which (as required by the existing 
sec. 623 (a) (3)) includes representatives 
of the groups and agencies concerned with 
the operation, construction, and utilization 
of hospitals, as well as representatives of 
consumers of hospital services from urban 
and rural areas, to consult with the State 
agency in carrying out its hospital-construc- 
tion plan. When the advisory council does 
not include representatives of agencies and 
groups concerned with rehabilitation, the 
bill also would require the application for 
funds under the new part F to include pro- 
vision for consultation with such agencies 
and groups. 

(3) The application must provide for 
making an inventory and survey containing 
information required by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral and for developing a construction pro- 
gram (in accordance with the new sec. 653) 
on the basis of the survey to be made by 
the State with the assistance provided under 
the new part F. 

The new section 648 provides for an al- 
lotment to each State from the funds appro- 
priated pursuant to the new part F. The 
allotment to a State will be based on its 
relative population, except that there would 
be a minimum allotment of $25,000. Each 
State would be entitled to receive from its 
allotment 50 percent of its expenditures in 
making surveys and developing a State con- 
struction program in accordance with its 
approved application under the new part F. 
The section also provides for advance pay- 
ments of the amount to which each State is 
entitled, to be made from time to time on 
the basis of estimates by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, with adjustments in future payments 
in case the estimates should prove erroneous. 

The new section 648 also provides for re- 
turn to the Federal Treasury of any funds 
paid to the States under the new part F 
which are not expended for the purposes for 
which paid. 

Section 3 


Section 3 of the bill would add a new part 
G to title VI of the Public Health Service Act, 
consisting of sections 651, 652, 653, and 654, 
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and entitled “Part G—Construction of Diag- 
nostic or Treatment Centers, Chronic Dis- 
ease Hospitals, Rehabilitation Facilities, and 
Nursing Homes.” 


The New Section 651 


In order to assist the States in carrying 
out the purposes of section 641 (b), the 
new section 651 would authorize the appro- 
priation for the fiscal years ending June 
30, 1955, June 30, 1956, and June 30, 1957 
(to coincide with the existing authorization 
for appropriations for the hospital construc- 
tion program under title VI of the Public 
Health Service Act), of amounts (for each 
such year) for the construction of public 
and other nonprofit facilities, as follows: 
$20 million for diagnostic or treatment cen- 
ters, $20 million for hospitals for the chron- 
ically ill and impaired, $10 million for re- 
habilitation facilities, and $10 million for 
nursing homes. 


The New Section 652 


The new section 652 provides for 4 new 
allotments to each State for each year—an 
allotment for each of the 4 types of facil- 
ities. The allotment for each type of fa- 
cility will be an amount bearing the same 
ratio to the total sum appropriated for the 
year for that type of facility as the product 
of the population of the State and the square 
of its allotment percentage bears to the 
sum of the corresponding products for all 
of the States. Each State would, however, 
be entitled to a minimum allotment for 
each type of facility—$100,000 in the case 
of diagnostic or treatment centers, $100,000 
in the case of hospitals for the chronically 
ill and impaired, $50,000 in the case of re- 
habilitation facilities, and $50,000 in the 
case of nursing homes. As in the case of 
the existing law, the Virgin Islands will not 
be considered a State for minimum-allot- 
ment purposes. 

As is true under the existing provisions 
of title VI of the Public Health Service Act 
in the case of allotments to States for hos- 
pital-construction grants, the allotments to 
a State under the new part G would remain 
available until the end of the fiscal year 
following the year for which made. 

The allotment percentage of each State 
would be the same as that now used for 
purposes of the existing hospital survey and 
construction provisions (title VI) of the Pub- 
lic Health Service Act. This percentage is 
based on the relative fiscal resources of the 
State as reflected by its relative average per 
capita income (as compared with the aver- 
age per capita income of the United States) 
but with a minimum of 3344 percent and 
a maximum of 75 percent. 


The New Section 653 


The new section 653 requires, for the pur- 
poses of the new part G, revision and sup- 
plementation of the existing regulations 
(which apply for purposes of the existing 
hospital survey and construction program) 
by the Surgeon General, with the approval 
of the Federal Hospital Council and the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
This must be done within 6 months after 
the enactment date of the new part G. (A 
similar requirement was imposed with re- 
spect to the making of regulations under the 
original title VI.) The revision would have 
to provide, as to the facilities covered by the 
new part G, general standards of construc- 
tion and equipment, general standards of 
adequacy and priority, and requirements 
comparable to those in the existing regula- 
tions as to nondiscrimination, as to treat- 
ment of persons unable to pay, and as to 
general methods of administration of the 
State plan. 

With respect to general standards of ade- 
quacy, there is no requirement that the 
Surgeon General establish numerical limi- 
tations particularly in the diagnostic or 
treatment facility category. It is the in- 


tention, however, that the Surgeon General 
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establish broad general standards based upon 
the extent of available knowledge as to the 
needs for such facilities throughout the Na- 
tion. 

Any State desiring to take advantage of 
the new part would have to submit, as a 
revision of or a supplement to its existing 
hospital construction plan, a plan for a con- 
struction program for the facilities to which 
the new part is applicable. The Surgeon 
General would approve such a revision or 
supplement if based on a statewide inven- 
tory of existing facilities and if it (1) con- 
forms to the new regulations of the Sur- 
geon General; (2) sets forth the relative 
need for the facilities in accordance with the 
regulations and provides for their construc- 
tion, insofar as financial resources available 
therefor and for maintenance and operation 
make possible, in the order of relative need; 
(3) provides for periodic review and modifi- 
cation (to the extent the State deems nec- 
essary) of its State plan; and (4) meets the 
following requirements of the existing law 
(applicable in the case of State hospital 
construction plans): 

(1) Designates a single State agency to 
administer or supervise administration of 
the plan. 

(2) Contains satisfactory evidence that 
the single agency so designated has the au- 
thority necessary to carry out the plan. 

(3) Provides for designation of a State ad- 
visory council representative of various in- 
terested groups. If this council (which is 
the same as the council utilized in the hos- 
pital survey and construction program) does 
not include representatives of agencies and 
groups concerned with rehabilitation, the 
new plan must provide for consultation with 
such agencies and groups. 

(4) Provides for such personnel standards 
and other methods of administration as are 
prescribed by the Surgeon General's regula- 
tions. 

(5) Provides for affording opportunity for 
a hearing before the State agency to appli- 
cants for construction projects, 

(6) Provides for submission of reports re- 
quested by the Surgeon General to carry out 
his functions. 

The new section 653 provides that 2 of the 
existing provisions of the act shall, and 1 
other provision thereof shall not, be appli- 
cable to State plans with respect to projects 
under the new part G. One of the pro- 
visions made applicable relates to approval 
of State plans and to hearings before, and 
review by, the Federal Hospital Council in 
case of disapproval by the Surgeon General 
of a State hospital construction plan or any 
modification thereof (sec. 623 (b)). The 
other prohibits the Federal Government from 
requiring changes in State plans, by reason 
of changes in the Surgeon General’s regula- 
tions, more frequently than once every 2 
years (sec. 623 (c)). The provision which 
is made inapplicable (sec. 623 (d)) requires 
the States to enact legislation requiring hos- 
pitals receiving Federal aid under the pro- 
gram to comply with minimum standards of 
maintenance and operation. (It should be 
noted, however, that this provision is made 
inapplicable only with respect to projects 
under the new part G which do not consti- 
tute hospitals; as to projects under the new 
part which do constitute hospitals the pro- 
vision would be applicable.) 


The New Section 654 

The new section 654 provides that applica- 
tions for projects for construction of facili- 
ties covered by the new part G shall be 
approved by the Surgeon General if there 
are sufficient funds available in the State’s 
allotment under the new part G for the kind 
of facility involved and if certain specified 
conditions are met. Applications for proj- 
ects for construction of rehabilitation facili- 
ties would also be subject to approval by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. The conditions to be met by the appli- 
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cants and the procedures to be followed in 
approving or disapproving applications 
would be the same as those applicable in the 
case of applications for hospital construc- 
tion projects under the existing law (includ- 
ing the requirements prescribed by the exist- 
ing regulations, as revised and supplemented 
for purposes of the new part G). 

Under existing law (sec. 625 (a)) each ap- 
plication must be submitted through the 
State agency administering the State hospi- 
tal-construction plan, and must set forth a 
description of the site for the hospital, the 
plans and specifications for its construction, 
reasonable assurance of title to the site 
(which can be met by reasonable assurance 
of undisturbed use for construction and 
operation of the project for 50 years) and 
of adequate financing for the non-Federal 
share of the construction cost and for the 
cost of maintenance and operation of the 
hospital, and reasonable assurance of compli- 
ance with the prevailing wage rate provi- 
sions of the Davis-Bacon Act (the application 
must also contain a certification by the State 
agency of the Federal share for the project). 

Such an application is to be approved if 
there are sufficient funds in the State's al- 
lotment to pay the Federal share of the cost 
of construction, and if the Surgeon General 
finds that the application contains the rea- 
sonable assurances referred to above as to 
title, financial support, and payment of pre- 
vailing rates of wages, that the plans and 
specifications are in accordance with his reg- 
ulations, and that the application is in con- 
formity with the approved State plan, and 
contains assurance of operation of the hos- 
pital in compliance with the State plan re- 


quirements and the regulations on nondis- 


crimination and on provision of facilities for 
needy individuals. The existing law also re- 
quires the Surgeon General to find, before 
giving his approval, that the application con- 
tains reasonable assurance that in the oper- 
ation of the hospital there will be compli- 
ance with the State standards for operation 
and maintenance of hospitals (which are re- 
quired by sec. 623 (a) (7) to be included in 
the approved State plan for hospital con- 
struction). This condition to approval of 
the hospital-construction project applica- 
tions would be relaxed as to facilities to 
which the new part G is applicable and which 
do not constitute “hospitals,” so that there 
would have to be assurance of compliance 
merely with such standards, if any, as the 
State might prescribe for maintenance and 
operation of these nonhospital facilities. 
No such relaxation would be provided as to 
the other conditions, such as the assurances 
as to payment of prevailing rates of wages in 
the construction of the facility and nondis- 
crimination on account of race, creed, or 
color in the facility’s operation. 

Under the same section of existing law, the 
Surgeon General must also find that the ap- 
plication has been approved and recom- 
mended by the State agency administering 
the State hospital survey and construction 
program, and is entitled to priority over other 
projects in the State in accordance with the 
regulations governing the establishment of 
priorities. Before disapproving any applica- 


tion the Surgeon General must afford the 


State agency an opportunity for a hearing. 
These provisions would be made applicable to 
applications for projects under the new 
part G. 

Amendments of approved applications for 
projects under the new part G will be sub- 
ject to approval in the same manner as 
original applications. This is the same as 
under existing law (sec. 625 (c)). 

As pointed out earlier, a measure of flexi- 
bility among allotments is, in the opinion 
of the committee, desirable. Section 654 
(b) provides that upon request of any State 
its allotments or portions thereof for diag- 
nostic or treatment facilities, for chronic 
disease facilities, or for nursing homes may 
be used interchangeably between these three 
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categories. In order to secure such an ad- 
justment in specific allotments, the State 
would be required to certify to the Surgeon 
General that a reasonable cpportunity has 
been afforded to prospective project appli- 
cants to submit approvable applications for 
the utilization of funds in the specific cate- 
gory under which such funds were originally 
approved, and that there have been no ap- 
provable applications therefor. 

It is recognized that there may be in- 
stances where two or more States would be 
interested in the construction of a project 
which would serve population groups not 
limited to a single State, and that it is de- 
sirable to permit two or more States to act 
jointly to that end. Therefore, there has 
been included in the new section 654 a sub- 
section providing that, in accordance with 
regulations, a State may file a request with 
the Surgeon General that a specified portion 
of any allotment to it under the new part 
G for any type of facility be added to the 
corresponding allotment of another State. 
This addition to the allotment of the second 
State could be used to meet a portion of 
the Federal share of the cost of construction 
of a facility of that type in the second State. 
The request could be granted by the Surgeon 
General, but only if he found (or, in the 
case of a rehabilitation facility, both he and 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare found) (1) that construction of the 
facility will meet needs in the State making 
the request and (2) that use of the specified 
portion of the allotment, as requested by the 
State, would assist in carrying out the pur- 
poses of the new part G. If these conditions 
are met, the requested portion of the allot- 
ment would be transferred and added to the 
corresponding allotment of the second State 
to be used for paying part of the Federal 
share of the cost of constructing the fa- 
cility with respect to which the request was 
made. 

The new section 654 of the Public Health 
Service Act also provides that the procedures 
and conditions for payments under the new 
part G are to be in accord with the provi- 
sion on this subject in the existing law. 
This (sec. 625 (b)) provides for certification 
and payment of the Federal share of the 
cost of the project from time to time, in 
installments, based on inspections and cer- 
tifications by the State agency of the per- 
formance of work or purchases made. 

The new section 654 also contains a sub- 
section providing that no application for a 
diagnostic or treatment center shall be ap- 
proved, notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (a) of the section, unless the ap- 
plicant is either (1) a State, political subdi- 
vision, or public agency, or (2) a corporation 
or association which owns and operates a 
nonprofit hospital (as defined in sec. 631 (g) 
of the present law). 


Section 4 


Section 4 of the bill would amend certain 
provisions of parts A, C, and D of the exist- 
ing title VI of the Public Health Service Act 
so as to make them applicable, with appro- 
priate modifications, in the case of the facili- 
ties covered by the new part G or to bring 
them into conformity with the new part G. 


Declaration of Purpose in Part A of Title VI 


Part A of title VI of the Public Health 
Service Act (consisting of sec. 601) contains 
a declaration of purpose which is applicable 
to the entire title. However, as heretofore 
explained, this bill (by the addition of pts. 
E, F, and G) would add new provisions to 
provide for surveys and planning, and the 
granting of aid for construction in the case 
of additional types of facilities, and these 
new provisions (in the new pt. E) contain 
their own declaration of purpose. There- 
fore, by section 4 (a) of the bill, the present 
part A (sec. 601) is amended so that the 
declaration of purpose contained therein 
would be applicable only with respect to the 
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presently existing provisions of title VI and 
not with respect to the new parts being 
added thereto. 


Recovery Where Facility No Longer Utilized 
as Hospital or Other Facility 


Title VI (in sec. 625 (e)) now provides for 
recovery of the Federal share of the current 
value of a hospital if it is sold or transferred, 
within 20 years after completion of construc- 
tion with the aid of Federal funds, to any 
person not qualified to be an applicant for 
aid or not approved by the State agency or 
it ceases to be a nonprofit hospital. This pro- 
vision is amended by subsection (b) of sec- 
tion 4 of the bill so as to (1) make it appli- 
cable to diagnostic or treatment centers, re- 
habilitation facilities, and nursing homes for 
which funds are paid under the new part G, 


Definition of “Nonprofit Facility” 


Title VI (in sec. 631 (g)) now defines a 
“nonprofit hospital” as any hospital owned 
and operated by one or more nonprofit cor- 
porations or associations no part of the net 
earnings of which inures, or may lawfully 
inure, to the benefit of any private share- 
holder or individual. This meaning of “non- 
profit” would be made equally applicable 
(by sec. 4 (c) of the bill) to nonprofit diag- 
nostic or treatment centers, nonprofit reha- 
bilitation facilities, and nonprofit nursing 
homes. 

Definition of “Construction” 


Title VI (in sec. 631 (h)) now defines the 
term “construction” as including, among 
other things, the initial equipment of build- 
ings. This section would be amended (by 
sec. 4 (d) of the bill) so as to include 
specifically, within the meaning of initial 
ri pasa medical transportation facili- 
ties, 

Definition of “Federal Share” 

Title VI (in sec. 631 (k)) now defines the 
term “Federal share” for purposes of projects 
which may be granted Federal aid for con- 


“struction pursuant to part C of the present 


law. 

For this purpose the Federal share for 
projects may be fixed as follows at the elec- 
tion of the State: Either (1) in accordance 
with a variable formula authorized by sec- 
tion 623 (e), not less than one-third, and 
not more than two-thirds, of the cost of 
construction; or (2) it may be an amount 
(not less than 33 ½ percent and not more 
than either 6634 percent or the State's allot- 
ment percentage,’ whichever is lower) estab- 
lished by the State agency for all projects 
in the State. 

For purposes of projects of the types covy- 
ered by the new part G and approved after 
the enactment of that part either under 
part G or part C, the bill would permit a 
State to elect either of the present methods, 
referred to above, and, in addition, would 
give another option. This additional option 
is that the State may, if it chooses, fix the 
Federal share at 50 percent of the cost of 
construction. Notice of the State’s election 
of the flat 50-percent share would have to 
be given to the Surgeon General in writing 
prior to approval of the first project eligible 
for approval under the new part G for any 


3 Sec. 631 (a) defines the “allotment per- 
centage” of any State as 100 percent minus 
the percentage which bears the same ratio to 
50 percent as the per capita income of the 
State bears to the per capita income of 
the continental United States (excluding 
Alaska). However, the allotment percent- 
age may not exceed 75 percent or be less 
than 3344 percent and the allotment percent- 
age is set at 50 percent for Alaska and Hawaii, 
and at 75 percent for Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands. The allotment percentage 
for the various States are promulgated every 
2 years by the Surgeon General on the basis 
of data furnished by the Department of Com- 
merce, 
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year and the election would hold for the re- 
mainder of the year. 


Definitions of the Types of Facilities to 
Which the New Part G Is Applicable 

Section 4 (f) of the bill would add to sec- 
tion 631 of the Public Health Service Act 
definitions of the four types of facilities to 
which the new part G will be applicable, as 
follows: 

A new subsection (1) is added, which de- 
fines the term “diagnostic or treatment cen- 
ter“ as any facility for the diagnosis or diag- 
nosis and treatment of ambulatory pa- 
tients— 

(1) which is operated in connection with a 
hospital; or 

(2) in which patient care is under the 
professional supervision of persons licensed 
to practice medicine or surgery in the State. 
In the case of dental diagnosis and treat- 
ment patient care must be under the pro- 
fessional supervision of persons licensed to 
practice dentistry in the State. 

A new subsection (m) is added, providing 
that the term “hospital for the chronically 
ill and impaired” shall not include any hos- 
pital primarily for the care and treatment 
of mentally ill or tuberculous patients. 

A new subsection (n) is added, which 
defines the term “rehabilitation facility” 
as any facility which is operated for the pri- 
mary purpose of assisting in the rehabilita- 
tion of disabled persons through an inte- 
grated program of medical, psychological, 
social, and vocational evaluation and serv- 
ices under competent professional super- 
vision, and in the case of which— 

(1) the major portion of such evaluation 
and services is furnished within the facility; 
and 

(2) either (A) the facility is operated in 
connection with a hospital, or (B) all medi- 
cal and related health services are prescribed 
by, or are under the general direction of, 
persons licensed to practice medicine or sur- 
gery in the State. 

A new subsection (o) is added, defining the 
term “nursing home” as any facility for the 
accommodation of convalescents or other 
persons who are not acutely ill and not in 
need of hospital care, but who require skilled 
nursing care and related medical services— 

(1) which is operated in connection with 
a hospital, or 

(2) in which such nursing care and medi- 
cal services are prescribed by, or are per- 
formed under the general direction of, per- 
sons licensed to practice medicine or sur- 
gery in the State. 

It should be noted that in order to come 
within the definition of “diagnostic or 
treatment center,” “rehabilitation facility,” 
or “nursing home” a facility must meet one 
of two alternative conditions. One of these 
conditions is that the facility be operated 
“in connection with a hospital.” This has 
reference to a “hospital” as defined in sec- 
tion 631 (e) of the Public Health Service 
Act, as follows: 

“(e) the term “hospital” (except as used 
in section 622 (a) and (b)) includes health 
centers and general, tuberculosis, mental, 
chronic disease, and other types of hospitals, 
and related facilities, such as laboratories, 
outpatient departments, nurses’ home and 
training facilities, and central service facili- 
ties operated in connection with hospitals, 
but does not include any hospital furnish- 
ing primarily domiciliary care.” 

The bill proposes no change in this defini- 
tion of “hospital.” The committee believes 
that the existing definition is adequate, and 
sees no reason for making any change in 
it. 

To come within the definitions of “rehabil- 
itation facility” or “nursing home,” a facility 
which is not operated in connection with a 
hospital must be one in which medical and 
related health services, and nursing care, and 
medical services, respectively, are prescribed 
by, or are under the general direction of, 
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persons licensed to practice medicine or sur- 
gery in the State. The committee desires to 
emphasize that it is the nursing care and the 
medical and related health services which 
must be under the “general direction” of 
persons so licensed, and not the facility itself. 


Withholding of Certification and Judicial 
Review 


The Public Health Service Act now pro- 
vides for the withholding of funds when, 
among other things, there is a failure to 
carry out assurances given in the hospital- 
construction application, a failure by the 
State agency to comply substantially with 
any provisions required to be included in the 
State hospital construction plan, a diversion 
of funds from the purposes for which paid, 
or a failure to provide adequate State funds 
for administration of the State hospital con- 
struction plan (sec. 632 (a)). 

The present act also provides for judicial 
review in the appropriate United States cir- 
cuit court of appeals, upon appeal taken by 
the State involved, of the Surgeon General's 
refusal to approve an application for a hos- 
pital-construction project or of his with- 
holding of funds (sec. 632 (b)). 

Section 4 (g) of the bill would make these 
provisions of existing law applicable also to 
the new parts F and G. 


State Control of Operations 


The existing law provides that, except as 
otherwise specifically provided, nothing in 
the hospital survey and construction pro- 
visions of the Public Health Service Act may 
be construed as conferring on any Federal 
officer or employee the right to exercise any 
supervision or control over the administra- 
tion or operation of any hospital to which 
funds are granted (sec. 635). Section 4 (h) 
of the bill would make this limitation appli- 
cable also with respect to diagnostic or treat- 
ment centers, rehabilitation facilities, and 
nursing homes, 


CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


In compliance with subsection (4) of rule 
XXIX of the Standing Rules of the Senate, 
changes in existing law made by the bill, as 
reported, are shown as follows (existing law 
proposed to be omitted is enclosed in black 
brackets, new matter is printed in italics, 
existing law in which no change is proposed 
is shown in roman): 

“PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE ACT: TITLE vI—CON- 
STRUCTION OF HOSPITALS 


“Part A—Declaration of purpose 


“Sec. 601. The purpose of parts B through 
D of this title is— 

“(a) to assist the several States to in- 
ventory their existing hospitals (as defined 
in section 631 (e), to survey the need for 
construction of hospitals, and to develop 
programs for construction of such public and 
other nonprofit hospitals as will, in con- 
junction with existing facilities, afford the 
necessary physical facilities for furnishing 
adequate hospital, clinic, and similar services 
to all their people; = 

“(b) to assist in the construction of public 
and other nonprofit hospitals in accordance 
with such programs; and 

“(c) to authorize the Surgeon General to 
conduct, and make grants for the conduct 
of, research, experiments, and demonstra- 
tions relating to the effective development 
and utilization of hospital services, facilities, 
and resources, and to promote the coordina- 
tion of such experiments and demonstra- 
tions and the useful application of their 
results. 

“Part B—Surveys and planning 
“Authorization of Appropriation 


“Sec. 611. In order to assist the States in 
carrying out the purposes of section 601 (a), 
there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated the sum of $3 million, to remain avail- 
able until expended. The sums appropriated 
under this section shall be used for making 
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payments to States which have submitted, 
and had approved by the Surgeon General, 
State applications for funds for carrying out 
such purposes, 


“State Applications 


“Sec. 612. (a) To be approved, a State 
application for funds for carrying out the 
purposes of section 601 (a) must— 

“(1) designate a single State agency as the 
sole agency for carrying out such purposes; 
Provided, That after a State plan has been 
approved under section 623, any further 
survey or programing functions shall be 
carried out, pursuant to section 623 (a) 
(10), by the agency designated in accord- 
ance with section 623 (a) (1); 

“(2) provide for the designation of a State 
advisory council, which shall include repre- 
sentatives of nongovernment organizations 
or groups, and of State agencies, concerned 
with the operation, construction, or utiliza- 
tion of hospitals, including representatives 
of the consumers of hospital services selected 
from among persons familiar with the need 
for ee services in urban or rural areas to 
cons with the State agency in carryi 
out such purposes; = z om 

“(3) provide for making an inventory and 
survey in accordance with section 601 (a) 
containing all information required by the 
Surgeon General, and for developing a pro- 
gram in accordance with section 601 (a) and 
with regulations prescribed under section 
622; and 

“(4) provide that the State agency will 
make such reports, in such form and con- 
taining such information, as the Surgeon 
General may from time to time reasonably 
require, and give the Surgeon General, upon 
demand, access to the records on which such 
reports are based, 

“(b) The Surgeon General shall approve 
any application for funds which complies 
with the provisions of subsection (a). 


“Allotments to States 


“Sec. 613. (a) Each State for which a State 
application under section 612 has been ap- 
proved shall be entitled to an allotment of 
such proportion of any appropriation made 
pursuant to section 611 as its population 
bears to the population of all the States, 
and within such allotment it shall be en- 
titled to receive 3344 percent of its expendi- 
tures in carrying out the purposes of sec- 
tion 601 (a) in accordance with its appli- 
cation: Provided, That no such allotment to 
any State shall be less than $10,000. The 
Surgeon General shall from time to time esti- 
mate the sum to which each State will be 
entitled under this section, during such en- 
suing period as he may determine, and shall 
thereupon certify to the Secretary of the 
Treasury the amount so estimated, reduced 
or increased, as the case may be, by any 
sum by which the Surgeon General finds 
that his estimate for any prior period was 
greater or less than the amount to which 
the State was entitled for such period. The 
Secretary of the Treasury shall thereupon, 
prior to audit or settlement by the General 
Accounting Office, pay to the State, at the 
time or times fixed by the Surgeon General, 
the amount so certified, 

„b) Any funds paid to a State under this 
section and not expended for the purposes 
for which paid shall be repaid to the Treasury 
of the United States. 


“Part C—Construction of hospitals and 
related facilities 
“Authorization of Appropriations 

“Sec. 621. In order to assist the States in 
carrying out the purposes of section 601 (b) 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, and 
for each of the 7 succeeding fiscal years, 
the sum of $150 million for the construction 
of public and other nonprofit hospitals; and 
there are further authorized to be appropri- 
ated for such construction the sums provided 
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in section 624. The sums appropriated pur- 
suant to this section shall be used for making 
payments to States which have submitted, 
and had approved by the Surgeon General, 
State plans for carrying out the purposes of 
section 601 (b); and for making payments to 
political subdivisions of, and public or other 
nonprofit agencies in, such States. 
“General Regulations 

“Sec. 622. Within 6 months after the en- 
actment of this title, the Surgeon General, 
with the approval of the Federal Hospital 
Council and the Administrator, shall by gen- 
eral regulation prescribe— 

“(a) the number of general hospital beds 
required to provide adequate hospital serv- 
ices to the people residing in a State, and the 
general method or methods by which such 
beds shall be distributed among base areas, 
intermediate areas, and rural areas: Provided, 
That for the purposes of this title, the total 
of such beds for any State shall not ex- 
ceed 4½ per thousand population, except 
that in States having less than 12 and 
more than 6 persons per square mile the 
limit shall be 5 beds per thousand popu- 
lation, and in States having 6 persons or 
less per square mile the limit shall be 
544 beds per thousand population; but 
if, in any area (as defined in the regula- 
tions) within the State, there are more beds 
than required by the standards prescribed 
by the Surgeon General, the excess over such 
standards may be eliminated in calculating 
this maximum allowance; 

“(b) the number of beds required to pro- 
vide adequate hospital services for tubercu- 
lous patients, mental patients, and chronic- 
disease patients in a State, and the general 
method or methods by which such beds shall 
be distributed throughout the State: Pro- 
vided, That for the purposes of this title the 
total number of beds for tuberculous pa- 
tients shall not exceed 2% times the aver- 
age annual deaths from tuberculosis in 
the State over the 5-year period from 
1940 to 1944, inclusive, the total num- 
ber of beds for mental patients shall not ex- 
ceed 5 per thousand population, and the 
total number of beds for chronic-disease 
patients shall not exceed 2 per thousand 
population; 

“(c) the number of public health centers 
and the general method of distribution of 
such centers throughout the State, which 
for the purposes of this title shall not ex- 
ceed 1 per 30,000 population, except that in 
States having less than 12 percent per square 
mile it shall not exceed 1 per 20,000 popula- 
tion. 

“(d) the general manner in which the 
State agency shell determine the priority 
of projects based on the relative need of 
different sections of the population and of 
different areas lacking adequate hospital fa- 
cilities, giving special consideration to hos- 
pitals serving rural communities and areas 
with relatively small financial resources; 

“(e) general standards of construction 
and equipment for hospitals of different 
classes and in different types of location; 

) that the State plan shall provide for 
adequate hospital facilities for the people 
residing in a State, without discrimination 
on account of race, creed, or color, and shall 
provide for adequate hospital facilities for 
persons unable to pay therefor. Such regu- 
lation may require that, before approval of 
any application for a hospital or addition to 
a hospital is recommended by a State agency, 
assurance shall be received by the State from 
the applicant that (1) such hospital or 
addition to a hospital will be made 
available to all persons residing in the 
territorial area of the applicant, without 
discrimination on account of race, creed, or 
color, but an exception shall be made in 
cases where separate hospital facilities are 
provided for separate population groups, if 
the plan makes equitable provision on the 
basis of need for facilities and services of like 
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quality for each such group; and (2) there 
will be made available in each such hospital 
or addition to a hospital a reasonable volume 
of hospital services to persons unable to pay 
therefor, but an exception shall be made if 
such a requirement is not feasible from a 
financial standpoint; and 

“(g) general methods of administration of 
the plan by the designated State agency, 
subject to the limitations set forth in section 
623 (a) (6) and (8). 


“State Plans 


“Sec. 623. (a) After such regulations have 
been issued, any State desiring to take ad- 
vantage of this part may submit a State 
plan for carrying out the purposes of section 
601 (b). Such State plan must— 

“(1) designate a single State agency as 
the sole agency for the administration of 
the plan, or designate such agency as the 
sole agency for supervising the administra- 
tion of the plan; 

“(2) contain satisfactory evidence that 
the State agency designated in accordance 
with paragraph (1) hereof will have author- 
ity to carry out such plan in conformity 
with this part; 

“(3) provide for the designation of a State 
advisory council which shall include rep- 
resentatives of nongovernment organizations 
or groups, and of State agencies, concerned 
with the operation, construction, or utiliza- 
tion of hospitals, including representatives 
of the consumers of hospital services selected 
from among persons familiar with the need 
for such services in urban or rural areas, 
to consult with the State agency in carrying 
out such plans; 

“(4) set forth a hospital construction pro- 
gram (A) which is based on a statewide in- 
ventory of existing hospitals and survey of 
need; (B) which conforms with the regula- 
tions prescribed by the Surgeon General 
under section 622 (a), (b), and (c); (C) 
which, in the case of a State which has de- 
veloped a program under part B of this title, 
conforms to the program so developed except 
for any modification required in order to 
comply with regulations prescribed pursuant 
to section 622 (a), (b), and (c), and except 
for any modification recommended by the 
State agency designated pursuant to para- 
graph (1) of this subsection and approved 
by the Surgeon General; and (D) which 
meets the requirements as to lack of dis- 
crimination on account of race, creed, or 
color, and for furnishing needed hospital 
services to persons unable to pay therefor, 
required by regulations prescribed under sec- 
tion 622 (f); 

“(5) set forth the relative need deter- 
mined in accordance with the regulations 
prescribed under section 622 (d) for the 
several projects included in such programs, 
and provide for the construction, insofar as 
financial resources available therefor and for 
maintenance and operation make possible, 
in the order of such relative need; 

“(6) provide such methods of administra- 
tion of the State plan, including methods 
relating to the establishment and mainte- 
mance of personnel standards on a merit 
basis (except that the Surgeon General shall 
exercise no authority with respect to the 
selection, tenure of office, or compensation 
of any individual employed in accordance 
with such methods), as the Surgeon General 
prescribes by regulation under section 622 
(8); 

“(7) provide minimum standards (to be 
fixed in the discretion of the State) for the 
maintenance and operation of hospitals 
which receive Federal aid under this part; 

“(8) provide for affording to every appli- 
cant for a construction project an opportu- 
nity for hearing before the State agency; 

“(9) provide that the State agency will 
make such reports in such form and con- 
taining such information as the Surgeon 
General may from time to time reasonably 
require, and give the Surgeon General, upon 
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demand, access to the records upon which 
such information is based; and 

“(10) provide that the State agency will 
from time to time review its hospital con- 
struction program and submit to the Sur- 
geon General any modifications thereof 
which it considers necessary. 

“(b) The Surgeon General shall approve 
any State plan and any modification thereof 
which complies with the provisions of sub- 
section (a). If any such plan or modifica- 
tion thereof shall have been disapproved by 
the Surgeon General for failure to comply 
with subsection (a), the Federal Hospital 
Council shall, upon request of the State 
agency, afford it an opportunity for hearing. 
If such Council determines that the plan or 
modification complies with the provisions of 
such subsection, the Surgeon General shall 
thereupon approve such plan or modification. 

“(c) No changes in a State plan shall be 
required within 2 years after initial approval 
thereof, or within 2 years after any change 
thereafter required therein, by reason of any 
change in the regulations prescribed pursu- 
ant to section 622, except with the consent 
of the State, or in accordance with further 
action by the Congress. 

“(d) If any State, prior to July 1, 1948, has 
not enacted legislation providing that com- 
pliance with minimum standards of mainte- 
nance and operation shall be required prior 
to that date (or, at the option of the State, 
required within such time after enactment 
of the legislation as the Surgeon General 
finds reasonable) in the case of hospitals 
which shall have received Federal aid under 
this title, such State shall not be entitled 
to any further allotments under section 624 
until such time as such State has enacted 
such legislation. Upon enactment of such 
legislation after July 1, 1948, the prohibition 
in this subsection against further allotments 
to such State under this part shall no longer 
be effective and such State shall, subject to 
the other requirements of this part, be en- 
titled to allotments under section 624 for the 
fiscal year in which such legislation is en- 
acted and for the preceding fiscal year. 

“(e) The State plan may include standards 
for determination of the Federal share of 
the cost of projects approved in the State. 
Such standards shall provide equitably (and, 
to the extent practicable, on the basis of ob- 
jective criteria) for variations between proj- 
ects or Classes of projects on the basis of the 
economic status of areas, relative need 
as between areas for additional hospital 
facilities, and other relevant factors. No 
such standards shall provide for a Federal 
share of more than 66234 percent or less than 
3314 percent of the cost of construction of 
any project. The Surgeon General shall ap- 
prove any such standards and any modifica- 
tions thereof which comply with the pro- 
visions of this subsection. 


“Allotments to States 


“Sec. 624. Each State for which a State 
plan has been approved prior to or during a 
fiscal year shall be entitled for such year to 
an allotment of a sum bearing the same 
ratio to the sums authorized to be appro- 
priated pursuant to section 621 for such year 
as the product of (a) the population of such 
State and (b) the square of its allotment 
percentage (as defined in section 631 (a)) 
bears to the sum of the corresponding prod- 
ucts for all of the States: Provided, That no 
such allotment to any State shall be less 
than $200,000, but for the purpose of this 
proviso the term ‘State’ shall not include.the 
Virgin Islands. The amount of the allotment 
to a State shall be available, in accordance 
with the provisions of this part, for payment 
of the Federal share of the cost of approved 
projects within such State. The Surgeon 
General shall calculate the allotments to be 
made under this section and notify the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury of the amounts there- 
of. Sums allotted to a State for a fiscal 
year for construction and remaining unobli- 
gated at the end of such year shall remain 
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available to such State for such purpose 
for the next fiscal year (and for such year 
only), in addition to the sums allotted for 
such State for such next fiscal year. Any 
amount of the sum authorized to be appro- 
priated for a fiscal year which is not appro- 
priated for such year, or which is not allot- 
ted in such year by reason of the failure of 
any State or States to have plans approved 
under this part, and any amount allotted to 
a State but remaining unobligated at the 
end of the period for which it is available 
to such State, is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the next fiscal year in addi- 
tion to the sum otherwise authorized under 
section 621. 


“Approval of projects and payments for 
construction 

“Sec. 625. (a) For each project for con- 
struction pursuant to a State plan approved 
under this part, there shall be submitted to 
the Surgeon General, through the State 
agency an application by the State or a po- 
litical subdivision thereof or by a public or 
other nonprofit agency. If two or more such 
agencies join in the construction of the 
project, the application may be filed by one 
or more of such agencies, Such application 
shall set forth (1) a description of the site 
for such project; (2) plans and specifications 
therefor in accordance with the regulations 
prescribed by the Surgeon General under sec- 
tion 622 (e); (3) reasonable assurance that 
title, as defined in section 631 (j), to such 
site is or will be vested in one or more of the 
agencies filling the application or in a pub- 
lic or other nonprofit agency which is to 
operate the hospital; (4) reasonable assur- 
ance that adequate financial support will 
be available for the construction of the proj- 
ect and for its maintenance and operation 
when completed; (5) reasonable assurance 
that the rates of pay for laborers and me- 
chanics engaged in construction of the proj- 
ect will be not less than the prevailing local 
wage rates for similar work as determined 
in accordance with Public Law 403 of the 
74th Congress, approved August 30, 1935, as 
amended; and (6) a certification by the 
State agency of the Federal share for the 
project. The Surgeon General shall approve 
such application if sufficient funds to pay the 
Federal share of the cost of construction of 
such project are available from the allot- 
ment to the State, and if the Surgeon Gen- 
eral finds (A) that the application contains 
such reasonable assurance as to title, finan- 
cial support, and payment of prevailing rates 
of wages; (B) that the plans and specifica- 
tions are in accord with the regulations pre- 
scribed pursuant to section 622; (C) that the 
application is in conformity with the State 
plan approved under section 623 and con- 
tains an assurance that in the operation of 
the hospital there will be compliance with 
the applicable requirements of the State plan 
and of the regulations prescribed under sec- 
tion 622 (f) regarding the provision of facili- 
ties without discrimination on account of 
race, creed or color, and for furnishing need- 
ed hospital facilities for persons unable to 
pay therefor, and with State standards for 
operation and maintenance; and (D) that it 
has been approved and recommended by the 
State agency and is entitled to priority over 
other projects within the State in accord- 
ance with the regulations prescribed pursu- 
ant to section 622 (d). No application shall 
be disapproved until the Surgeon General 
has afforded the State agency an opportunity 
for ʻa hearing. 

“(b) Upon approving an application un- 
der this section, the Surgeon General shall 
certify to the Secretary of the Treasury an 
amount equal to the Federal share of the 
estimated cost of construction of the project 
and designate the appropriation from which 
it is to be paid. Such certification shall 
provide for payment to the State, except that 
if the State is not authorized by law to make 
payments to the applicant the certification 
shall provide for payment direct to the ap- 
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plicant. Upon cert cation by the State 
agency, based upon inspection by it, that 
work has been performed upon a project, or 
purchases have been made in accordance 
with the approved plans and specifications, 
and that payment of an installment is due to 
the applicant, the Surgeon General shall cer- 
tify such installment for payment by the 
Secretary of the Treasury; except that if the 
Surgeon General, after investigation or oth- 
erwise, has ground to believe that a default 
has occurred requiring action pursuant to 
section 622 (a) he may, upon giving notice 
of hearing pursuant to such subsection, 
withhold certification pending action based 
on such hearing. 

“(c) Amendment of any approved applica- 
tion shall be subject to approval in the same 
manner as an original application. Certifi- 
cation under subsection (b) may be amend- 
ed, either upon approval of an amendment 
of the application or upon revision of the 
estimated cost of a project. An amended 
certification may direct that any additional 
payment be made from the applicable allot- 
ment for the fiscal year in which such 
amended certification is made. 

„d) The funds paid under this section 
for the construction of an approved project 
shall be used solely for carrying out such 
project as so approved. 

“(e) If any [hospital] hospital, diagnostic 
or treatment center, rehabilitation facility, 
or nursing home for which funds have been 
paid under this section or under section 654 
shall, at any time within twenty years after 
the completion of construction, (A) be sold 
or transferred to any person, agency, or or- 
ganization, (1) which is not qualified to file 
an application under this section, or (2) 
which is not approved as a transferee by the 
State agency designated pursuant to section 
623 (a) (1), or its successor, or (B) cease to 
be a nonprofit [hospital] hospital, nonprofit 
diagnostic or treatment center, nonprofit re- 
habilitation facility, or nonprofit nursing 
home as defined in section 631 (g), the 
United States shall be entitled to recover 
from either the transferor or the transferee 
(or, in the case of a ospital] hospital, 
diagnostic or treatment center, rehabilitation 
facility, or nursing home, which has ceased 
to be nonprofit, from the owners thereof) 
an amount bearing the same ratio to the then 
value (as determined by agreement of the 
parties or by action brought in the district 
court of the United States for the district in 
which such [hospital] hospital, center, fa- 
cility, or nursing home is situated) of so 
much of the [hospital] hospital, center, fa- 
cility, or nursing home as constituted an 
approved project or projects, as the amount 
of the Federal participation bore to the cost 
of the construction of such project or 
projects. 

“(f) If the Surgeon General finds with 
respect to an application for a hospital proj- 
ect that— 

“(1) the project is for the completion of a 
hospital the construction of which was com- 
menced prior to the effective date of this sub- 
section and without Federal aid under this 
title; 

“(2) completion of construction is neces- 
sary for use of the completed portion as a 
hospital; 

“(3) the State agency has certified that the 
applicant is unable, by use of ali available 
funds and by exercise of reasonable effort in 
obtaining additional funds, to pay the non- 
Federal share (determined without regard to 
this subsection) of the cost of completing the 
hospital but will be able to complete con- 
struction with the additional Federal aid 
provided by this subsection; 

“(4) the plans and specifications for the 
entire hospital are in accord with the regula- 
tions prescribed pursuant to section 622, or 
if not in accord with such regulations, meet 
substantially the objectives of such regula- 
tions; 
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“(5) the application meets all the require- 
ments of subsection (a) of this section except 
in the respects covered by clauses (3) and (4) 
hereof and contains assurance: applicable 
to the operation and maintenance of the 
entire hospital which meet the requirements 
of such subsection; and 

“(6) the unobligated balance of the sum 
allotted to the State is equal to or greater 
than the Federal share of the estimated cost 
of construction of such project plus the addi- 
tional amount specified below in this subsec- 
tion; 


he shall approve the application. Upon 
such approval the Federal share of the esti- 
mated cost of such project plus an addi- 
tional amount not to exceed (1) 33½ per- 
cent of the necessary cost to the applicant of 
the construction completed prior to such ap- 
proval, or (2) the amount certified by the 
State agency as necessary to complete the 
construction of the hospital, whichever is 
less, shall constitute a contractual obligation 
of the Federal Government, and certifications 
for payment under subsection (b) of this 
section shall be on the basis of the Federal 
share plus such additional amount: Provided, 
That the total amount certified for payment 
shall not exceed the cost of construction of 
such project. 


“Part D—Miscellaneous 
“Definitions 


“Sec. 631. For the purpose of this title— 

“(a) The allotment percentage for any 
State shall be 100 percent less that percent- 
age which bears the same ratio to 50 percent 
as the per capita income of such State bears 
to the per capita income of the continental 
United States (excluding Alaska), except 
that (1) the allotment percentage shall in 
no case be more than 75 percent or less than 
33% percent, and (2) the allotment percent- 
age for Alaska and Hawaii shall be 50 percent 
each, and the allotment percentage for 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands shall be 
75 percent; 

“(b) The allotment percentages shall be 
promulgated by the Surgeon General be- 
tween July 1 and August 31 of each even- 
numbered year, on the basis of the average 
of the per capita incomes of the States and 
of the continental United States for the 
three most recent consecutive years for which 
satisfactory data are available from the De- 
partment of Commerce. Such promulgation 
shall be conclusive for each of the 2 fiscal 
years in the period beginning July 1 next 
succeeding such promulgation: Provided, 
That the Surgeon General shall promulgate 
such percentages as soon as possible after the 
enactment of this title, which promulgation 
shall be conclusive for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1947; 

“(c) The population of the several States 
shall be determined on the basis of the latest 
figures certified by the Department of Com- 
merce; 

“(d) The term ‘State’ includes Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and 
the District of Columbia; 

“(e) The term ‘hospital’ (except as used 
in sec. 622 (a) and (b)) includes public 
health centers and general, tuberculosis, 
mental, chronic disease, and other types of 
hospitals, and related facilities, such as 
laboratories, outpatient departments, nurses’ 
home and training facilities, and central 
service facilities operated in connection with 
hospitals, but does not include any hospital 
furnishing primarily domiciliary care; 

“(f) The term ‘public health center’ means 
a publicly owned facility for the provision of 
public health services, including related 
facilities such as laboratories, clinics, and 
administrative offices operated in connection 
with public health centers; 

„(g) The terms f[‘nonprofit hospital’ 
means any hospital] ‘nonprofit hospital,’ 
‘nonprofit diagnostic or treatment center,’ 
‘nonprofit rehabilitation facility, and ‘non- 
profit nursing home’ means any hospital, 
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diagnostic or treatment center, rehabilita- 
tion facility, and nursing home, as the case 
may be, which is owned and operated by one. 
or more nonprofit corporations or associa- 
tions no part of the net earnings of which 
inures, or may lawfully inure, to the benefit 
of any private shareholder or individual; 

“(h) The term ‘construction’ includes 
construction of new buildings, expansion, 
remodeling, and alteration of existing build- 
ings, and initial equipment of any such 
buildings (including medical transportation 
facilities); including architects’ fees, but ex- 
cluding the cost of off-site improvements 
and, except with respect to public health 
centers, the cost of the acquisition of land; 
[and] 

“(i) The term ‘cost of construction’ means 
the amount found by the Surgeon General 
to be necessary for the construction of a 
project; 

“(j) The term ‘title’, when used with refer- 
ence to a site for a project, means a fee 
simple, or such other estate or interest (in- 
cluding a leasehold on which the rental does 
not exceed 4 percent of the value of the 
land) as the Surgeon General finds sufficient 
to assure for a period of not less than 50 
years undisturbed use and possession for the 
purposes of construction and operation of 
the project; 

“(k) (1) The term ‘Federal share’ with re- 
spect to any project means the proportion 
of the cost of construction of such project 
to be paid by the Federal Government [un- 
der part CI. In the case of any project ap- 
proved prior to [the effective date of this 
subsection] October 25, 1949, the Federal 
share shall be 33% percent of the cost 
of construction of such project. In the case 
of any project approved on or after [the 
effective date of this subsection] October 25, 
1949, the Federal share, except as otherwise 
provided in paragraph (2) of this subsection, 
‘shall be determined as follows— 

“E[(1)] (A) if the State plan as of the date 
of approval of the project application con- 
tains standards approved by the Surgeon 
General pursuant to section 623 (e) the Fed- 
eral share with respect to such project shall 
be determined by the State agency in ac- 
cordance with such standards; 

“£(2)] (B) if the State plan does not con- 
‘tain such standards, the Federal share shall 
be the amount (not less than 3344 per 
cent and not more than either 6625 per- 
cent or the State’s allotment percentage, 
whichever is the lower) established by the 
State agency for all projects in the State: 
Provided, That prior to the approval of the 
first project in the State during any fiscal 
year, the State agency shall give to the Sur- 
geon General written notification of the 
Federal share established under this [para- 
graph] subparagraph for projects in such 
State to be approved by the Surgeon General 
during such fiscal year, and the Federal 
share for projects in such State approved 
during such fiscal year shall not be changed 

after such approval. 

2) In the case of projects eligible for ap- 
proval under part G and approved after the 
effective date of that part, the Federal share 
shall be determined as in para- 
graph (1) of this subsection, or, if the State 

so elects, shall be 50 percent of the cost 
of construction of the project: Provided, That 
prior to the approval of the first such proj- 
ect in the State during any fiscal year, the 
State agency shall give to the Surgeon Gen- 
. eral written notification of such election; and 
such election shall not be subject to change 
during such fiscal year after such approval. 
“(l) The term ‘diagnostic or treatment 
~ centers’ means a facility for the diagnosis or 
~ diagnosis and treatment of ambulatory pa- 
tients— i i 
“(1) which is operated in connection with 
a hospital, or 

“(2) in which patient care is under the 
professional supervision of persons licensed 
to practice medicine or surgery in the State, 
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or, in the case of dental diagnosis or treat- 
ment, under the professional supervision of 
persons licensed to practice dentistry in the 
State.. 

“(m) The term ‘hospital for the chron- 
ically ill and impaired’ shall not include any 
hospital primarily for the care and treatment 
of mentally ill or tuberculous patients. 

„n) The term ‘rehabilitation facility’ 
means a facility which is operated for the 
primary purpose of assisting in the rehabili- 
tation of disabled persons through an inte- 
grated program of medical, psychological, 
social, and vocational evaluation and serv- 
ices under competent professional supervi- 
sion, and in the case of which— 

“(1) the major portion of such evaluation 
and services is furnished within the facility; 
and 

“(2) either (A) the facility is operated in 
connection with a hospital, or (B) all medi- 
cal and related health services are prescribed 
by, or are under the general direction of, per- 
sons licensed to practice medicine or sur- 
gery in the State. 

„%o The term ‘nursing home’ means a 
facility for the accommodation of convales- 
cents or other persons who are not acutely 
ill and not in need of hospital care, but who 
require skilled nursing care and related med- 
ical services 

“(1) which is operated in connection with 
a hospital, or 

“(2) in which such nursing care and med- 
ical services are prescribed by, or are per- 
formed under the general direction of, per- 
sons licensed to practice medicine or surgery 
in the State. 


“Withholding of Certification 


“Sec. 632. (a) Whenever the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, after reasonable notice and opportunity 
for hearing to the State agency designated 
in accordance with section 612 (a) (1) or 
section 647 (1) finds that the State agency 
is not complying substantially with the pro- 
visions required by section 612 (a) or sec- 
tion 647 to be contained in its application 
for funds under part B or part F, as the case 
may be, or after reasonable notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearing to the State agency desig- 
nated in accordance with section 623 (a) (1) 
or section 647 (1) finds (1) that the State 
agency is not complying substantially with 
tae provisions required by section 623 (a), 
or by regulations prescribed pursuant to sec- 
tion 622, or with the provisions required by 
section 647, or by regulations prescribed pur- 
suant to section 653, to be contained in its 
plan submitted under section 623 (a) or 
section 653, as the case may be, or (2) that 
any funds have been diverted from the pur- 
poses for which they have been allotted or 
paid, or.(3) that any assurance given in an 
application filed under section 625 or sec- 
tion 654, as the case may be, is not being or 
cannot be carried out, or (4) that there is 
a substantial failure to carry out plans and 
specifications approved by the Surgeon 
General urder section 625 or section 654, as 
‘the case may be, or (5) that adequate State 
funds are not being provided annually for 
the direct administration of the State plan, 
the Surgeon General may forthwith notify 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the State 
agency that no further certification will be 
made under part B [or part CI. part C, part 
F, or part G, as the case may be, or that no 
further certification will be made for any 
project or projects designated by the Sur- 
geon General as being affected by the de- 
fault, as the Surgeon General may determine 

to be appropriate under the circumstances; 
and, except with regard to any project for 
which the application has already been ap- 
proved and which is not directly affected by 
such default, he may withhold further cer- 
tification until there is no longer any failure 
to comply, or, if compliance is impossible, 
“until the State repays or arranges for the 
“repayment of Federal moneys which have 
been diverted or improperly expended. 
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“(b) (1) If the Surgeon General refuses 
to approve any application under section 
625 or section 654, the State agency through 
which the application was submitted, or if 
any State is dissatisfied with the Surgeon 
General's action under subsection (a) of 
this section, such State may appeal to the 
United States circuit court of appeals for 
the circuit in which such State is located. 
The summons and notice of appeal may be 
served at any place in the United States. 
The Surgeon General shall forthwith certify 
and file in the court the transcript of the 
proceedings and the record on which he 
based his action. 

“(2) The findings of fact by the Surgeon 
General, unless substantially contrary to the 
weight of the evidence, shall be conclusive; 
but the court, for good cause shown, may re- 
mand the case to the Surgeon General to 
take further evidence, and the Surgeon Gen- 
eral may thereupon make new or modified 
findings of fact and may modify his previous 
action, and shall certify to the court the 
transcript and record of the further pro- 
ceedings. Such new or modified findings of 
fact shall likewise be conclusive unless sub- 
stantially contrary to the weight of the 
evidence. 

“(3) The court shall have jurisdiction to 
affirm the action of the Surgeon General or 
to set aside, in whole or in part. The judg- 
ment of the court shall be subject to review 
by the Supreme Court of the United States 
upon certiorari or certification as provided 
in sections 239 and 240 of the Judicial Code, 
as amended. 


“Federal Hospital Council; Administration 
of Title 


“Sec. 633. (a) The Surgeon General is 
authorized to make such administrative reg- 
ulations and perform such other functions as 
he finds necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this title. Any such regulations shall be 
subject to the approval of the Administrator. 

“(b) In administering this title, the Sur- 
geon General shall consult with a Federal 
Hospital Council consisting of the Surgeon 
General, who shall serve as Chairman ex 
officio, and eight members appointed by the 
Administrator. Four of the eight appointed 
members shall be persons who are outstand- 
ing in fields pertaining to hospital and health 
activities, 3 of whom shall be, authorities 
in matters relating to the operation of hos- 
pitals, and the other 4 members shall be 
appointed to represent the consumers of hos- 
pital services and shall be persons familiar 
with the need for hospital services in urban 
or rural areas. Each appointed member shall 
hold office for a term of 4 years, except that 
any member appointed to fill a vacancy oc- 
curring prior to the expiration of the term 
for which his predecessor was appointed shall 
be appointed for the remainder of such term, 
and the terms of office of the members first 
taking office shall expire, as designated by the 
Administrator at the time of appointment, 
2 at the end of the first year, 2 at the 


end of the second year, 2 at the end of the 


third year, and 2 at the end of the fourth 
year after the date of appointment. An ap- 
pointed member shall not be eligible to serve 
continuously for more than two terms but 
shall be eligible for reappointment if he has 
not served immediately preceding his reap- 
pointment. The Council is authorized to 
appoint such special advisory and technical 
committees as may be useful in carrying out 
its functions. Appointed Council members 
and members of advisory or technical com- 
mittees, while serving on business of the 
Council, shall receive compensation at rates 


-fixed by the Administrator, but not exceed- 
-ing $50 per day, and shall also be entitled to 


receive an allowance for actual and necessary 
travel and subsistence expenses while so 


serving away from their places of residence, 


The Council shall meet as frequently as the 


-Surgeon General deems necessary, but not 
less than once each year. Upon request by 
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three or more members, it shall be the duty 
of the Surgeon General to call a meeting of 
the Council. 

„(e) In administering the provisions of this 
title, the Surgeon General, with the approval 
of the Administrator, is authorized to utilize 
the services and facilities of any executive 
department in accordance with an agreement 
with’ the head thereof. Payment for such 
services and facilities shall be made in ad- 
vance or by way of reimbursement, as may be 
agreed upon between the Administrator and 
the head of the executive department fur- 
nishing them. 


“Conferences of State Agencies 


“Sec. 634. Whenever in his opinion the 
purposes of this title would be promoted by a 
conference, the Surgeon General may invite 
representatives of as many State agencies, 
designated in accordance with section 612 
(a) (1) or section 623 (a) (1), to confer as 
he deeems necessary or proper. Upon the 
application of five or more of such State 
agencies, it shall be the duty of the Surgeon 
General to call a conference of representa- 
tives of all State agencies joining in the 
request. A conference of the representatives 
of all such State agencies shall be called an- 
nually by the Surgeon General. 


“State Control of Operations 


“Sec. 635. Except as otherwise specifically 
provided, nothing in this title shall be con- 
strued as conferring on any Federal officer 
or employee the right to exercise any super- 
vision or control over the administration, 
personnel, maintenance, or operation of any 
{hospital] hospital, diagnostic or treatment 
center, rehabilitation jacility, or nursing 
home with respect to which any funds have 
been or may be expended under this title. 


“Studies and Demonstrations Relating to Co- 
ordinated Use of Hospital Facilities 


“Src. 636. In carrying out the purposes of 
section 301 with respect to hospital facilities, 
the Surgeon General is authorized to conduct 
research, experiments, and demonstrations 
relating to the effective development and 
utilization of hospital services, facilities, and 
resources, and, after consultation with the 
Federal Hospital Council, to make grants-in- 
aid to States, political subdivisions, univer- 
sities, hospitals, and other public and private 
nonprofit institutions or organizations for 
projects for the conduct of research, experi- 
ments, or demonstrations relating to the 
development, utilization, and coordination of 
hospital services, facilities, and resources, 
Any award made under this section for any 
such project in any fiscal year may include 
amounts for not to exceed the 4 succeeding 
fiscal years, and such amounts for such suc- 
ceeding fiscal years shall constitute contrac- 
tual obligations of the Federal Government: 
Provided, That the total expenditures for all 
such projects may not exceed $1,200,000 in 
any fiscal year, 


“Part E—Declaration of purpose with respect 
to diagnostic or treatment centers, chronic- 
disease hospitals, rehabilitation facilities, 
and nursing homes 


“Sec. 641. The purpose of parts F and G 
of this title is— 

“(a) to assist the several States (1) to 
inventory their existing diagnostic or treat- 
ment centers, hospitals for the chronically ill 
and impaired, rehabilitation facilities, and 
nursing homes, (2) to survey the need for 
the construction of facilities of the types 
referred to in clause (1), and (3) to develop 
programs for the construction of such public 
and other nonprofit facilities of the types 
referred to in clause (1) as will, in conjunc- 
tion with existing facitlties, afford the neces- 
sary physical facilities for furnishing to all 
their people adequate services of the kinds 
which may be supplied by facilities of the 
types referred to in clause (1); and 

“(b) to assist in the construction, in ac- 
vordance with such programs, of public and 
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other nonprofit facilities of the types referred 
to in subsection (a). 


“Part F—Surveys and planning with respect 
to diagnostic or treatment centers, chronic- 
disease hospitals, rehabilitation facilities, 
and nursing homes 

“Authorization of appropriation 

“Sec. 646. In order to assist the States in 
carrying out the purposes oj section 614 (a) 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
the sum of $2,000,000, to remain available 
until erpended. The sums appropriated un- 
der this section shall be used for making 
payments to States which have submitted, 
and had approved by the Surgeon General, 
State applications for funds for carrying out 
such purposes. 

“State applications 

“Sec. 647. The Surgeon General shall ap- 
prove a State application for funds for carry- 
ing out the purposes of section 641 (a) 
which— 

“(1) designates as the sole agency for 
carrying out such purposes, or for supervising 
the carrying out of such purposes, the State 
agency designated in accordance with section 
623 (a) (1); 

“(2) provides for the utilization of the 
State advisory council provided in section 
623 (a) (3), and if such council does not in- 
clude representatives of nongovernment or- 
ganizations or groups, or State agencies, con- 
cerned with rehabilitation, provides for con- 
sultation with organizations, groups, and 
State agencies so concerned; and 

“(3) provides for making an inventory and 
survey containing all information required 
by the Surgeon General and for developing 
a construction program in accordance with 
section 653. 


“Allotments to States 

“Sec. 648. Each State shall be entitled to 
an allotment of such proportion of any ap- 
propriation made pursuant to section 646 
as its population bears to the population of 
all the States, and within such allotment 
shall be entitled to receive 50 per centum of 
its expenditures in carrying out the purposes 
of section 641 (a) in accordance with its ap- 
plication: Provided, That no such allotment 
to any State shall be less than $25,000. The 
Surgeon General shall from time to time 
estimate the sum to which each State will be 
entitled under this section, during such en- 
suring period as he may determine, and shall 
thereupon certify to the Secretary of the 
Treasury the amount so estimated, reduced 
or increased, as the case may be, by any sum 
by which the Surgeon General finds that his 
estimate for any prior period was greater or 
less than the amount to which the State was 
entitled for such period. The Sectetary of 
the Treasury shall thereupon, prior to audit 
or settlement by the General Accounting Oj- 
fice, pay to the State, at the time or times 
fixed by the Surgeon General, the amount 
so certified. 

“(b) Any funds paid to a State under this 
section and not expended for the purposes 
for which paid shall be repaid to the Treas- 
ury of the United States. 

“Part G—Construction of diagnostic or 
treatment centers, chronic-disease hos- 
pitals, rehabilitation facilities, and nursing 
homes 

“Authorization of appropriation 

“Sec. 651. In order to assist the States in 

carrying out the purposes of section 641 (b), 


there is hereby authorized to be appropriated- 


jor the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, and 
for each of the two succeeding fiscal years— 

“(1) $20,000,000 for grants for the con- 
struction of public and other nonprofit diag- 
nostic or treatments centers; 

“(2) $20,000,000 for grants for the con- 
struction of public and other nonprofit hos- 
pitals for the chronically ill and impaired; 
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“(3) $10,000,000 for grants for the con- 
struction of public and other nonprofit re- 
habilitation facilities; and 

(64) $10,000,000 for grants for the con- 
struction of public and other nonprofit nurs- 
ing homes. 

“Allotments to States 


“Sec. 652. Each State shall be entitled for 
each fiscal year to an allotment of a sum 
bearing the same ratio to the sums appropri- 
ated for such year pursuant to paragraphs 
(1), (2), (3), and (4), respectively, of section 
651, as the product of (a) the population of 
such State and (b) the square of its allot- 
ment percentage (as defined in section 631 
(a)) bears to the sum of the corresponding 
products for all of the States: Provided, That 
no such allotment to any State for the pur- 
poses of paragraphs (1) or (2) of section 651 
shall be less than $100,000 and no such allot- 
ment to any State for the purpose of para- 
graph (3) or (4) shall be less than $50,000, 
but for the purpose of this proviso the term 
‘State’ shall not include the Virgin Islands. 
Sums allotted to a State for a fiscal year and 
remaining unobligated at the end of such 
year shall remain available to such State for 
the same purpose for the next fiscal year (and 
jor such year only) in addition to the sums 
allotted to such State for such nert fiscal 
year. 


“Regulations and approval of State plans 


“Sec, 653. (a) Within 6 months after this 
part becomes effective, the Surgeon General, 
with the approval of the Federal Hospital 
Council and the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare (hereinafter referred to as 
the ‘Secretary’), shall revise and supplement 
the regulations issued under section 622 to 
provide general standards of construction and 
equipment, general standards of adequacy 
and priority, and requirements comparable 
to those provided in such regulations as to 
nondiscrimination and persons unable to 
pay, and as to general methods of adminis- 
tration of the State plan, for facilities for 
which payments are authorized under this 
part. After such regulations have been 
issued, any State desiring to take advantage 
of this part may submit, as a revision of, or 
supplement to, its plan under section 623, a 
plan for a construction program for diag- 
nostic or treatment centers, hospitals for the 
chronically ill and impaired, rehabilitation 
facilities, and nursing homes. The Surgeon 
General shall approve any such revision of, 
or supplement to, the State plan which is 
based upon a statewide inventory of existing 
facilities available for such purposes and 
which— 

“(1) meets the requirements of paragraphs 
(1), (2). (3), (6), (8), and (9) of section 623 
(a): Provided, That if the designated ad- 
visory council does not include representa- 
tives of nongovernmental organizations or 
groups, or State agencies, concerned with re- 
habilitation, the plan shall provide for con- 
sultation with organizations, groups, and 
State agencies so concerned: 

“(2) conforms with the regulations pre- 
scribed under section 622 as revised and 
supplemented for the purposes of this part; 

“(3) sets forth, with respect to each type 
of facility, the relative need determined in 
accordance with such revised regulations, 
and provides for the construction, insofar as 
financial resources available therefor and for 
maintenance and operation make possible, 
of such facilities in the order of such relative 
needs; and 

“(4) provides that the State agency will 
from time to time review its construction 
program for such facilities as a part of its 
State plan and submit to the Surgeon Gen- 
eral any modifications thereof which it con- 
siders necessary. 

“(b) The provisions of subsections (b) 
and (c) of section 623 shall be applicable to 
State plans with respect to projects for con- 
struction under this part. Except with re- 
spect to hospitals, the provisions of subsec- 
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tion (d) of such section shall not be appli- 
cable to State plans with respect to projects 
jor construction under this part. 


“Approval of projects and payments— 
Federal share 

“Sec. 654. (a) Applications under this part 
by States, political subdivisions, or public or 
other nonprofit agencies for (1) public or 
other nonprofit diagnostic or treatment 
centers, (2) public or other nonprofit hos- 
pitals for the chronically ill and impaired, 
(3) public or other nonprofit rehabilitation 
facilities, or (4) public or other nonprofit 
nursing homes shall be submitted, and shall 
be approved by the Surgeon General (sub- 
ject also, in the case of rehabilitation jfacili- 
ties, to the approval of the Secretary) if 
sufficient funds are available from the State's 
allotment under this part for such type of 
facility, in accordance with the procedures 
and subject to the conditions prescribed in 
subsection (a) of section 625 and the regula- 
tions issued under section 622 as revised and 
supplemented for the purposes of this part: 
Provided, however, That (except with respect 
to hospitals) the assurances required for 
compliance with State standards for opera- 
tion and maintenance shall be limited to 
such standards, if any, as the State may 
prescribe. Approved applications shall be 
subject to amendment as provided in sub- 
section (c) of section 625. 

“(b) Upon the request of any State that a 
specified portion of any allotment to such 
State for the purposes of paragraph (1), (2), 
or (4) of section 651 be added to another 
allotment of such State for the purposes of 
one of such paragraphs, and upon the simul- 
taneous certification to the Surgeon General 
by the State agency in such State to the 
effect that it has afforded a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to make applications for the portion 
so specified and there have been no approv- 
able applications for such portion, the 
Surgeon General shall promptly adjust the 
allotments in accordance with such request 
and shall notify the State agency, and there- 
after the allotments as so adjusted shall be 
deemed the State’s allotments for the pur- 
poses of such paragraphs. 

“(c) In accordance with regulations, any 
State may file with the Surgeon General a 
request that a specified portion of an allot- 
ment to it under this part for any type of 
facility be added to the corresponding allot- 
ment of another State for the purpose of 
meeting a portion of the Federal share of the 
cost of a project for the construction of a 
facility of that type in such other State. If 
it is found by the Surgeon General (or, in 
the case of a rehabilitation facility, by the 
Surgeon General and the Secretary) that 
construction of the facility with respect to 
which the request is made would meet needs 
of the State making the request and that 
use of the specified portion of such State’s 
allotment, as requested by it, would assist 
in carrying out the purposes of this part, such 
portion of such State’s allotment shall be 
added to the corresponding allotment of the 
other State, to be used for the purpose re- 
ferred to above. 

“(d) Procedures and conditions for pay- 
ments under this part shall be in accord 
with the provisions of subsection (b) of 
section 625. 

“(e) Notwithstanding subsection (a) of 
this section, no application for a diagnostic 
or treatment center shall be approved under 
such subsection unless the applicant is (1) 
a State, political subdivision, or public agen- 
cy, or (2) a corporation or association which 
owns and operates a nonprofit hospital (as 
defined in section 631 (g)).” 


SUPPLEMENTAL VIEWS OF SENATOR LEHMAN 

I join with my colleagues in voting to re- 
port favorably on H. R. 8149, the Medical Fa- 
cilities Survey and Construction Act of 1954. 
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This bill would supplement in important re- 
spects the sound and useful hospital-con- 
struction program provided for in the Hill- 
Burton Hospital Survey and Construction 
Act. Based on the 7 years of experience that 
we have had under that act, I am convinced 
that the extension of the financing formula 
and methods cf administration for which 
that act provides to programs for the con- 
struction of public and nonprofit hospitals 
for the chronically ill, centers for the diag- 
nosis or diagnosis and treatment of ambu- 
latory patients, rehabilitation facilities, and 
nursing homes, such as are provided for in 
H. R. 8149, is eminently desirable. This is 
very worthwhile legislation, and it has my 
wholehearted support. 

At the same time, I helieve the Senate 
should clearly understand that enactment 
of this bill by the Congress will constitute 
only a short, albeit desirable, step in the 
fashioning of a legislative program to meet 
the health needs of the Nation. It will 
write into law only a small part even of the 
program of necessary health legislation 
recommended by President Eisenhower in his 
special message of January 18, 1954. 

Enactment of this bill will not assure suf- 
ficient numbers of doctors, dentists, nurses, 
and other health personnel to enable the 
people in every State and every section of 
our country to obtain the medical care and 
services they need in order to achieve and 
maintain good health. In fact, without a 
federally financed program of aid to medical 
education, such as the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare has twice recommended, 
but which Congress has thus far refused to 
pass, it is at least doubtful that the new 
facilities to be constructed under the bill 
will be able to obtain the services of the 
professional practitioners and other health 
personnel which they will need in order to 
be able to supply the health services they 
are intended to provide. 

Nor will this bill solve—indeed, it does 
not purport to do so—the problem of de- 
vising means of helping people to meet the 
high cost of medical care. It will not help 
voluntary health plans in any way. It will 
not help the States in dealing with their 
health problems. 

This bill will provide for many urgently 
needed facilities but, as I have said, it will 
not give us the personnel to man and oper- 
ate these facilities, nor will it assure the 
people that they will be financially able 
to avail themselves of the services they pro- 
vide. These problems, and many more, such 
as legislation to assist the States in es- 
tablishing and maintaining adequate local 
public health units, will remain for the Con- 
gress to act upon before we will have 
fashioned a program that will even begin 
to meet the health needs of the people. 

Furthermore, this legislation itself will be 
effective for the very useful, but obviously 
limited, purpose it seeks to carry out only 
if it is backed up by appropriations com- 
mensurate with the authorization it con- 
tains. At the same time the Congress is 
considering this authorization, totaling $62 
million, for the construction of public and 
nonprofit hospitals for the chronically ill, 
centers for the diagnosis or the diagnosis and 
treatment of ambulatory patients, rehabili- 
tation facilities, and nursing homes, the 
Congress has before it an administration 
budget request for only $75 million of the 
$150 million authorized annually under the 
original Hill-Burton Act. I trust that the ad- 
ministration will ask and the Congress will 
appropriate up to the full amount of the 
authorization contained in this bill, rather 
than follow the pattern which has become 
only too familiar under the original Hill- 
Burton program and under which in only 1 of 
the 7 years in which that program has been 
in operation have the sums actually appro- 
priated exceeded 50 percent of the sums au- 
thorized for the program. 
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STATEMENT BY SENATOR HILL WITH REFERENCE 
TO ADDITIONAL FUNDS AUTHORIZED FOR HILL- 
BURTON HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION 


In the 79th Congress I had the privilege, 
along with the former Senator Harold Bur- 
ton, of Ohio, of introducing the bill which 
eventually became Public Law 725, and which 
is known as the Hospital Survey and Con- 
struction Act. 

Shortly after the introduction of the bill 
Senator Burton was appointed as an Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. It was at this time that our 
esteemed departed colleague, Senator Robert 
A. Taft, lent his wise and able counsel in the 
development of provisions of the law and the 
drafting of regulations under it. 

The law and the resultant program have 
been a fine example of bipartisan coopera- 
tion with the major purpose of assisting the 
States to provide “adequate hospital, clinic, 
and similar health services to all the people.” 

The law is an excellent example of cooper- 
ation between the local community, the 
State, and the Federal Government. 

It is significant to note that the Hill- 
Burton program began as a 5-year program 
in 1946. On October 25, 1949, Congress ex- 
tended the program to June 30, 1955, and 
doubled the authorization of appropriations 
from $75 million to $150 million annually. 
Last year Congress further extended the pro- 
gram to June 30, 1957. 

Let me briefly review the progress of the 
program today. When the program was 
started in 1946 the Nation as a whole had 
only about one-half the hospital beds need- 
ed. Ten million Americans had no hospital 
facilities of any kind available to them. 
There were 7 million other Americans whose 
only hospital facilities were below minimum 
standards and not acceptable. These 17 mil- 
lion Americans, for the most part, were liv- 
ing in small communities and in rural areas. 

The actual building of hospitals and health 
facilities has been going on less than 7 years. 
Two thousand two hundred hospitals, public 
health centers, and related facilities have 
been approved; 1,600 of these are completed, 
open, and rendering a community service. 
Others are in the planning or drawing-board 
stages. These projects are adding 106,000 
hospital beds and over 446 public health cen- 
ters to our Nation’s resources. 

Of the 106,000 beds which have been ap- 
proved for construction with Federal aid, 
86,000 beds have been general (medical and 
surgical), 11,000 have been mental, 6,000 have 
been tuberculosis, and 3,000 have been 
chronic disease beds. 

Over 1,300, 59 percent, of the projects are 
completely new facilities; 41 percent are ad- 
ditions, alterations, and expansion of existing 
facilities. 

Of the 882 completely new general hospitals 
being built under the program, 492, 56 per- 
cent, are located in communities that had 
no hospital of any kind and many are lo- 
cated in communities where the only hos- 
pital was substandard and not acceptable. 

The original survey made by the States 
indicated that the Nation had a deficiency 
of over 900,000 beds. While the program has 
added 106,000 beds to our hospital reservoir 
and while a substantial amount of hospital 
construction has taken place outside of the 
program, the need for beds has increased 
commensurate with population increases, 
The current State plan revisions indicate 
that our total needs today in hospital beds 
approach the 2 million mark, of which we 
have approximately 1,083,000 acceptable beds 
and a deficiency of 813,000 beds. Even when 
one takes into consideration the existence of 
119,000 Federal hospital beds such as those 
administered by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and the Indian Service, our National 
hospital bed deficiency still stands at 694,000. 

Although substantial progress in the con- 
struction of hospital beds has been made in 
the past 7 years, the Nation is still confronted 
with a tremendous hospital bed deficiency 
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and the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare has given strong emphasis to 
this fact in its report accompanying the bill 
before us today. Aside from the existing 
backlog of hospital beds needed, we are con- 
fronted with the fact that the population 
increase of over 2 million people annually 
adds more than 24,000 beds a year to the 
Nation’s requirement. Approximately 6,000 
beds become obsolete and need replacement 
annually. 

Faced with such a critical nationwide need 
for general medical and surgical hospitals, 
the major emphasis at the State and local 
levels has thus far, quite naturally, been 
placed on the construction of such hospitals. 
This is the type of facility, as the commit- 
tee points out, for which many communities 
experienced and still experience the most 
urgent and communitywide need. Further- 
more, it is the type of facility for which the 
local share of construction costs, as well as 
maintenance and operation costs, can be 
most readily financed. A nationwide survey 
of applications for future construction re- 
veals a similar pattern of local urgency. The 
backlog of eligible projects on State waiting 
lists represents a total Federal share of funds 
equaling many times the amount appropri- 
ated by Congress in any year since the be- 
ginning of the program. It should be pointed 
out that in only 1 year has Congress appro- 
priated the full $150 million authorized in 
the act. 

The accomplishments under the program 
thus far and the continued heavy response to 
it, as reflected in the backlog of projects, con- 
firm the conviction of the committee and of 
the Senate and House in 1946 of the great 
need for such facilities and of the capacity 
of the program to meet such needs. 

The committee, in its report, has laid great 
stress on the urgency to continue undimin- 
ished Federal assistance under the existing 
program and has expressed the earnest hope 
that there will be no diminution in the 
appropriations for such purposes. 

While the construction of certain types 
of facilities provided under the existing pro- 
gram, such as general hospitals and public- 
health centers, has proceeded in a gratify- 
ing manner the provision of other types of 
facilities, for which additional stimulus is 
provided in the bill before us, has lagged. 

The types of facilities covered by the bill 
are not new to the hospital survey and con- 
struction program. 

Rehabilitation and diagnostic or diagnostic 
and treatment facilities and nursing facil- 
ities, where part of a hospital or operated in 
connection with a hospital and chronic-dis- 
ease hospitals, are eligible under the exist- 
ing program. The purpose of including 
these four types of facilities under the new 
part G is, as the distinguished junior Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. PURTELL] has pointed 
out, to provide a broader base for the pro- 
vision of such facilities and to provide greater 
stimulus for their construction by specifi- 
cally earmarking funds for these types of 
facilities. 

The base is broadened by the authorization 
of assistance in the construction of rehabili- 
tation and diagnostic or diagnostic and 
treatment facilities and nursing facilities, 
when not a part of a hospital. 

The desirability of giving additional stimu- 
lus to the types of facilities for which 
additional appropriations are authorized in 
the bill, is pointed up by the fact that only 
12 percent of the Nation’s chronic bed needs 
have been met through the construction of 
chronic-disease hospitals. The committee 
has, however, recognized and recited in the 
report that the general hospitals built under 
the program are also major factors in meet- 
ing the needs of the chronically ill, since a 
large percentage of the chronically ill and 
of the aged require the services of a general 
hospital. 

Thus as the committee points out, the 
progress to date has been directed at meeting 
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the hospital needs of the people in commu- 
nities throughout the Nation, both for the 
acutely ill and the chronically ill who need 
the services of a general hospital. The com- 
mittee emphasized that this progress should 
continue, accompanied by an acceleration 
in the provision of hosiptals and hospital 
beds for the chronically ill, for rehabilita- 
tion facilities, and nursing homes, and 
diagnostic and treatment facilities for 
ambulatory patients. 

The proposals contained in the bill are, 
as the committee emphasizes, designed and 
intended to achieve a more balanced program 
and more uniform progress toward meeting 
all needs by accelerating the provision of 
the special types of facilities for which addi- 
tional appropriations are authorized, without 
any slackening of pace under the present 
program. 

By specifically earmarking funds for the 
four types of facilities for which additional 
appropriations are authorized it is the ex- 
pectation of the committee that greater 
stimulus will be given for their construction, 
either as separate facilities or as additions 
to facilities already built or planned to be 
built under the existing program. For ex- 
ample, it is the hope of the committee that 
not only will the additional chronic dis- 
ease funds be used to construct separate 
chronic disease hospitals, but also that such 
funds will be used to construct, as parts of 
general and other types of hospitals, units 
for chronically ill patients. The committee 
entertains the same hope with respect to 
nursing home facilities. 

Similarly, many of the diagnostic or treat- 
ment facilities constructed under the bill 
will be component parts of hospitals, which 
are defined under the act to include public 
health centers. However, there are commu- 
nities which do not now have hospitals and 
where the likelihood of hospitals being con- 
structed is remote because these communi- 
ties are financially unable to build and main- 
tain hospitals. In these communities, the 
construction of diagnostic or diagnostic and 
treatment facilities for ambulatory patients 
will raise the level of health care. 

In like manner, the bill envisions that the 
additional assistance provided therein will 
stimulate and enable many hospitals built 
or planned to be built with minimum fa- 
cilities for diagnosis to equip themselves for 
more complete diagnostic service. The addi- 
tional assistance will also serve to stimulate 
and enable existing and future hospitals to 
enlarge or establish outpatient departments. 

Rehabilitation facilities which are oper- 
ated in connection with a hospital as defined 
in the act have been eligible for funds for 
construction under the existing program. 
Nevertheless, existing as well as prospective 
hospitals are also eligible to construct re- 
habiliation facilities under the provisions of 
this bill. It is the expectation of the com- 
mittee that hospitals already built will be 
encouraged to add rehabilitation facilities 
and that hospitals to be built in the future 
will be encouraged to make provision for 
such facilities. 

The committee recognizes that the need 
for health facilities varies widely among the 
States and that the States themselves are 
in the best position to determine the needs 
and the manner in which the funds appro- 
priated shall be spent. With limited allot- 
ments to be available in the three categories: 
chronic disease—nursing—and diagnostic or 
diagnostic and treatment facilities—some 
States may find it difficult, in a given fiscal 
year, to approve projects of suitable size and 
cost without resort to use of funds initially 
appropriated for other categories. In other 
instances it may be difficult to secure project 
sponsors in a given category. Therefore, the 
committee has provided for flexibility, inter- 
changeability of funds appropriated for the 
above three categories. 

Specifically, the bill provides that upon the 
request of any State that a specified portion 
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or portions of any allotment or allotments 
to such State under the above categories be 
added to another allotment or allotments 
of such State under such categories, and 
upon the simultaneous certification to the 
Surgeon General that a reasonable oppor- 
tunity has been afforded to make applica- 
tion for the portion or portions so specified 
and there have been no approvable applica- 
tions for such portion or portions, the Sur- 
geon General shall properly adjust the allot- 
ments in accordance with such request. 

I was happy to join with my distinguished 
colleagues on the other side of the aisle in 
sponsoring this bill. The bill, unanimously 
supported by the committee, maintains and 
continues the splendid example of bipartisan 
cooperation in providing for the health 
needs of the Nation, which has characterized 
the hospital survey and construction program 
from its very inception. 

Senators know that authorizations of ap- 
propriations do not, in and of themselves, 
effectuate the purposes of legislation. The 
bill authorizes additional appropriations for 
the declared purpose of stimulating more 
rapid construction of the special types of 
facilities provided in the bill and the com- 
mittee has emphasized and reemphasized its 
intention that the appropriations author- 
ized in the bill shall be over and above the 
appropriations authorized under the exist- 
ing act. I share the conviction of the other 
cosponsors of the bill and of my committee 
colleagues that, if there is no diminution of 
appropriations under the existing program 
and if the additional funds authorized in 
the bill are appropriated, the bill will con- 
tribute to providing the types of specialized 
facilities envisioned while avoiding any 
slackening of pace in the provision of the 
critically needed facilities being constructed 
under the present program. 

I am certain that the Federal funds ap- 
propriated for assistance to the communities 
of our Nation to acquire badly needed hos- 
pitals and other health facilities is a wise and 
sound investment in times of peace as well 
as emergency. We must recognize that the 
fate and the fortunes of our country lie in 
its strength. In building hospitals or health 
facilities we are building the health of our 
people, we are building the strength of our 
people, we are building the strength of Amer- 
ica. We are making America strong that we 
may keep America free, 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, my distinguished friend, the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], is pres- 
ent in the Chamber. I wish to pay trib- 
ute to him, to the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. PURTELL], and to 
the other members of the subcommitttee 
in working out the matter and bringing 
out a bill which the entire committee 
could unanimously report favorably to 
the Senate. 

If the Senator from Alabama has any 
comments to make I am sure the Senate 
will be glad to hear them. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I join the 
distinguished Senator from New Jersey 
in the hope that this bill may be passed 
on the call of the calendar. 

I ask unanimous consent that im- 
mediately following the report of the 
committee which has been placed in the 
Recorp by the distinguished Senator 
from New Jersey, I may place in the 
Recorp a statement which I intended to 
use in the event the bill should not pass 
on the call of the calendar, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, following the report of the com- 
mittee. 
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Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
is it not true that this bill implements 
the recommendation of the President 
of the United States? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. It is an 
important part of the program of the 
President of the United States in the 
health field. The original bill was 
drafted with the close cooperation of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. This Department also cooper- 
ated in developing certain modifications 
made by our committee. 

The distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. PURTELL] is present, and 
may wish to make a brief statement. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, the 
bill as reported by the committee is an 
amendment to the Hill-Burton Act. The 
bill broadens that law, the operations 
of which have been so successful in the 
past in bringing about the construction 
of hospitals and public-health centers. 
Four types of categories are encompassed 
by this bill which authorizes expendi- 
tures for the remaining 3 fiscal years 
of the program. These are: $20 million 
for grants to the States for the construc- 
tion of chronic-disease hospitals; $20 
million for grants to the States for the 
construction of nonprofit diagnostic or 
treatment facilities; $10 million for 
grants to the States for the construction 
of rehabilitation facilities; and $10 mil- 
lion for grants to the States for the 
construction of nonprofit nursing homes. 

It is the firm belief of the committee 
that the provisions of H. R. 8149, as 
amended by the committee, will be of 
inestimable value in assisting the States 
and communities in providing urgently 
needed facilities for the diagnosis and 
treatment of ambulatory patients, ap- 
propriate nursing home and hospital fa- 
cilities for the chronically ill, and reha- 
bilitation facilities for those suffering 
from disabilities or impairments. 

Mr. President, I wish to take this op- 
portunity to thank the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL] and all the other 
members of the subcommittee for the 
diligence with which they worked in 
order to report a bill unanimously, as 
this bill has been reported. The com- 
mittee added the four new categories 
which I have outlined. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
8149) , which had been reported from the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
with amendments, on page 6, line 11, 
after the word “allotment”, to insert “to 
any State”; in line 13, after the figures 
“$50,000”, to insert “but for the purpose 
of this proviso the term ‘State’ shall not 
include the Virgin Islands”; on page 9, 
after line 17, to insert: 

(b) Upon the request of any State that 
a specified portion of any allotment to such 
State for the purposes of paragraph (1), (2), 
or (4) of section 651 be added to another 
allotment of such State for the purposes 
of one of such paragraphs, and upon the 
simultaneous certification to the Surgeon 
General by the State agency in such State 
to the effect that it has afforded a reason- 
able opportunity to make applications for 
the portion so specified and there have been 
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no approvable applications for such portion, 
the Surgeon General shall promptly adjust 
the allotments in accordance with such re- 
quest and shall notify the State agency, and 
thereafter the allotments as so adjusted shall 
be deemed the State’s allotments for the pur- 
poses of such paragraphs. 


On page 10, line 7, to change the sub- 
section letter from “(b)” to “(c)”; in 
line 23, to change the subsection letter 
from “(c)” to “(d)”; on page 11, line 1, 
to change the subsection letter from 
“(d)” to “(e)”; in line 17, after the word 
“time”, to insert “within twenty years”; 
on page 14, line 22, after the word “or” 
where it occurs the first time, to strike 
out “treatment, or both,” and insert “di- 
agnosis and treatment”, and on page 15, 
line 5, after the words “in the”, to strike 
out “State” and insert “State, or, in the 
case of dental diagnosis or treatment, 
under the professional supervision of 
persons licensed to practice dentistry in 
the State.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL RESERVE 
ACT, AS AMENDED 


The bill (S. 3206) to amend section 14 
(b) of the Federal Reserve Act, as 
amended, was announced as next in 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. BUSH. Reserving the right to 
object, and I shall not object, the House 
has passed H. R. 8729, a bill identi- 
cal to Senate bill 3206. The House bill 
is now before the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
Banking and Currency be discharged 
from further consideration of H. R. 8729, 
and that the Senate proceed to its con- 
sideration at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection the Committee on Banking 
and Currency is discharged from the 
further consideration of House bill 8729. 
Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the House bill? 

There being no objections the bill (H. 
R. 8729) to amend section 14 (b) of the 
Federal Reserve Act, as amended, was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection Senate bill 3206 is indefi- 
nitely postponed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3268) to repeal the pro- 
visions of section 16 of the Federal Re- 
serve Act which prohibit a Federal Re- 
serve Bank from paying out notes of an- 
other Federal Reserve Bank, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. By request, I 
ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF GLENDO UNIT, 
WYOMING, MISSOURI RIVER 
BASIN PROJECT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 165) to pro- 
vide for construction by the Secretary 
of the Interior of the Glendo unit, Wy- 
oming, Missouri River Basin project, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interor and Insular Affairs 
with an amendment, on page 3, line 14, 
after “Section 1”, to insert “(c)”, so as 
to make the joint resolution read: 

Resolved, etc., That the definite plan re- 
port on the Glendo unit, Missouri River 
Basin project, approved by the Secretary of 
the Interior on February 19, 1954, is hereby 
approved by the Congress, and the Secretary 
is authorized to construct and operate said 
unit in accordance with said report and with 
the modified decree of the United States 
Supreme Court in the case of Nebraska v. 
Wyoming (345 U. S. 981) and, through its 
physical and financial coordination and in- 
tegration with the other Federal works 
constructed or authorized to be constructed 
under the comprehensive plans approved 
by section 9 of the act of December 22, 1944 
(58 Stat. 641, 653), as amended and supple- 
mented, with the financial objective of re- 
turning its reimbursable costs during a 50- 
year payment period. 

Sec, 2. With respect to the Glendo unit, 
the provisions of section 1 (c) of the Flood 
Control Act of 1944 are hereby waived. 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, may 
we have an explanation of the joint 
resolution? i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. An ex- 
planation of Senate Joint Resolution 165 
is requested. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the purpose of the joint resolution 
is to reauthorize a unit of the Missouri 
River Basin project, termed or known 
as the “Glendo unit,” which has been 
previously authorized in the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1944, Document No. 191. 

New legislation is necessary because 
the Bureau of Reclamation has devel- 
oped a plan for a much larger construc- 
tion at Glendo than was previously con- 
templated. The new plan provides for 
a 48,000-kilowatt power plant, for a res- 
ervoir with an active storage capacity of 
800,000 acre-feet, and necessary trans- 
mission system connections. 

The original authorization was for a 
storage reservoir of 150,000 acre-feet. 

The report of the Department of the 
Interior shows that the reimbursable 
costs of the project can be completely 
returned to the Federal Government in 
50 years with interest on the allocation 
to power. It is important to recognize 
that the proposed unit is fully feasible 
in every respect and does not require any 
financial assistance from other units in 
the Missouri River Basin project. 

Appropriation bills for the past sev- 


‘eral years have carried a clause to this 


effect: That no money shall be spent on 
this project until the States of Colorado, 
Wyoming, and Nebraska have reached 
an agreement on the distribution of the 
power and also the water which will be 
stored therein. I might say that such an 
agreement has now been reached, and 
that the Supreme Court decree which 
originally adjudicated the waters of the 
North Platte River has been complied 
with, so there is now no question of any 
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kind involved. The measure is sup- 
ported by the Department of the Inte- 
rior and also by the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


PRESENTATION OF GOLD MEDAL TO 
IRVING BERLIN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3291) authorizing the President 
to present a gold medal to Irving Berlin, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency with 
an amendment in line 5, after the word 
“services”, to strike out “during World 
War II in composing the patriotic song, 
God Bless America, among many oth- 
ers” and insert “in composing many pa- 
triotic songs, including God Bless Amer- 
ica, which became popular during 
World War II. The Secretary of the 
Treasury shall strike and furnish such 
medal to the President“, so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President is 
authorized to. present, but not in the name 
of Congress, a gold medal of appropriate 
design to Irving Berlin, in recognition of 
his services in composing many patriotic 
songs, including God Bless America, which 
became popular during World War II. The 
Secretary of the Treasury shall strike and 
furnish such medal to the President. 

Sec. 2. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated the sum of $1,500 to carry out this 
act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


APPROVAL OF REPAYMENT CON- 
TRACT WITH THE ROZA IRRIGA- 
TION DISTRICT, YAKIMA PROJ- 
ECT 
The bill (H. R. 6487) to approve the 

repayment contract negotiated with the 

Roza Irrigation District, Yakima proj- 

ect, Washington, and to authorize its 

execution, and for other purposes, was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


GRANT TO LAS VEGAS VALLEY 
WATER DISTRICT OF CERTAIN 
PUBLIC LANDS IN NEVADA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3302) granting to the Las Vegas 
Valley water district, a public corpora- 
tion organized under the laws of the 
State of Nevada, certain public lands of 
the United States in the State of Ne- 
vada, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs with amendments. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
discuss this bill and also the next bill, 
which is Calendar No. 1631, Senate bill 
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3303. The State of Nevada purchased 
a basic magnesium plant constructed by 
the Federal Government at Henderson, 
Nev., after it was declared surplus. The 
State, in turn, sold the property to a 
private corporation, 

The Federal Government had built a 
pipeline to the plant in order to supply 
water for the production of magnesium. 
The Las Vegas Valley water district has 
sold bonds to establish facilities for the 
distributicn of a part of the water to the 
people of the surrounding area. 

Title to the lands actually used for 
the water project is necessary for valida- 
tion of the bonds. 

The bill contains reversionary clauses, 
the lands to revert to the United States 
if they cease to be used for the granted 
purpose. 

The grantees were also granted the 
right to take stone, sand, and so forth, 
from the property. 

The original bills provided for pay- 
ment to the Government of $1.25 an 
acre. 

At the suggestion of the Department 
of the Interior, the bills have been 
amended to provide for payment as fol- 
lows: 

(3) the payment of a price for said rights- 
of-way and other lands, and also for stone, 
earth, sand, gravel, and other materials of 
like character, to be fixed by the Secretary of 
the Interior, through appraisal or otherwise, 
exclusive of any increased value resulting 
from the development or improvement of 
the lands by the grantees or its predecessors, 
and after taking into consideration the pur- 
pose for which the lands are to be used, or 
a reasonable annual rental, as the case may 
be. 


Mr. President, when we have finished 
with that, there is no legal standard left. 
In my judgment, if Congress ever begins 
to adopt this kind of formula for fixing 
the value of property to be transferred 
by the Federal Government, it will give 
birth to a great many evils, or at least to 
the danger of a great many evils. 

Here is a case in which I think un- 
checked discretionary power is being 
granted; and it is not wise to do so. Ob- 
viously, there is absolutely no objection 
on the part of the sponsors of the bill 
to payment. There is no question about 
the fact that the people in the Nevada 
area are perfectly willing to pay, and I 
think it is perfectly clear that they are 
willing to pay fair market value. 

Why in the world it is necessary to 
muddy the water by writing into the bill 
language which will leave to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior discretionary power 
is beyond my ability to comprehend. 

I was in a position on the floor of the 
Senate recently, parliamentarywise, 
when I felt that all I could do was to 
work out a fair compromise for the par- 
ticular bill in question with the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER]. But Iam 
in a perfectly clear parliamentary situa- 
tion today. I shall object to both these 
bills, unless there can be included in 
them the following amendment: 

On page 3, beginning with “the payment of 
a price” in line 17, strike out all to the colon 
in line 25, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: “the payment of a price repre- 
senting the fair market value for said rights- 
of-way and other lands, and also for stone, 
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earth, sand, gravel, and other materials of 
like character, to be fixed by the Secretary of 
the Interior through appraisal, exclusive of 
any increased value resulting from the devel- 
opment or improvement of the lands by the 
grantee or its predecessors, or a reasonable 
rental, as the case may be.” 


I have not had an opportunity to speak 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Nevada {Mr. McCarran] about the 
amendment, but I think I know him well 
enough to believe that he would not think 
of raising an objection to such language, 
because he is not responsible for the lan- 
guage that has been included in the bill 
by, I assume, the recommendation of the 
Secretary of the Interior, which provides 
that loose discretion be given to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

The people of Nevada who are spon- 
soring the bill, I repeat, are perfectly 
willing to pay. Therefore, I think there 
should be included a legal standard such 
as is contained in my amendment. 

Mr. President, I offer my amendment. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
should like to be heard by way of expla- 
nation. I fear the Senator from Oregon 
does not have in hand the history of the 
bill. 

At the outbreak of the Second World 
War, the United States Government was 
called upon to produce manganese. It 
constructed several units of a plant in 
southern Nevada, which required an 
enormous amount of water. Hence, it 
was necessary to draw water from Mead 
Lake. A pipeline was constructed from 
the big plant to Mead Lake. The pipe- 
line was installed by the Government 
and by Government agencies. After the 
war, when the plant was about to be de- 
molished and sold to junk dealers, the 
State of Nevada acquired it at an agreed 
price. 

The State of Nevada operated the 
plant until private enterprise took it 
over. Between the time the State of 
Nevada took over the plant and the time 
it disposed of it, the State paid off the 
diffczence between $24 million, which 
was the appraised price of the plant, and 
$18 million, which the State of Nevada 
owed at the time of the taking over of 
the plant. But the Government of the 
United States sold the pipeline and the 
land to the State of Nevada. The pipe- 
line extended over Government land. 
When the Government put the pipeline 
there, it had the right-of-way. If the 
dealings had been between private indi- 
viduals, the equity of the situation would 
have estopped a denial of the right-of- 
way by the seller; but the Government 
is involved, so that question is not raised. 
The State of Nevada disposed of the plant 
to private industry. The representatives 
of private industry now occupy the plant. 
They now want to use the land for do- 
mestic purposes. The water district 
which is presently organized in that area 
under the law is now asking for the 
right-of-way, because a bond issue is 
involved. 

Let me say to the Senator from Ore- 
gon that I really thought the language 
written into the bill by the committee 
was sufficient to meet the Senator's 
standard, which standard I know very 
well, and with which standard I agree, 
and have agreed right along. However, 
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I want to be sure that the language pro- 
posed by the Senator from Oregon will 
not make the matter further involved. 
The Government placed the pipeline 
over Government land and sold the pipe- 
line and the land served by it to the 
State of Nevada. If private individuals 
were involved, there would be an estop- 
pel against denying the right-of-way; 
but the Government is involved, so that 
question is not raised. All that is de- 
sired is the right-of-way. 

Mr. MORSE. I understand the facts 
as the Senator from Nevada has stated 
them. However, I wish to add one fact 
which he has overlooked, namely, that 
his case is even stronger than he has 
made it out to be, in that there will be 
some public use of the water. Such use 
will not be great, but there will be some 
public use as well as private use of the 
water. Iam perfectly satisfied that with 
failure to provide the standard, the ap- 
praised value which would be put on the 
property would be as low as any figure 
the Secretary of the Interior could pos- 
sibly fix for this property. 

Let me repeat, the enactment of the 
bill would mean setting up a formula 
or standard which I think is unwise, be- 
cause it would leave the feature I have 
mentioned to the blanket discretion of 
the Secretary of the Interior. I do not 
see the slightest objection to eliminating 
the language to be fixed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior through appraisal or 
otherwise.” I do not know what “or 
otherwise” means. Is it to be a guessing 
contest, or a matter of some private un- 
derstanding? All I am suggesting is 
that the following language be adopted: 

The payment of a price representing the 
fair market value for said rights-of-way and 
other lands, and also for stone, earth, sand, 
gravel, and other materials of like charac- 
ter * * to be fixed by the Secretary of 
the Interior through appraisal, 


When the appraisers come to fix that 
value, they will take into account every 
factor which the Senator from Nevada 
has pointed out. 

This is not the first time such language 
has been inserted in a bill. I think the 
Department of the Interior ought to be 
advised now not to make such proposals 
to the Senate; the Secretary of the In- 
terior should not be granted the dis- 
cretion to fix the value of Government 
property by appraisal or otherwise. I 
do not know what is meant by that kind 
of a loophole. As a lawyer, I am always 
worried by that kind of language. 

I do not think the Senator from 
Nevada has any grounds for fear that 
the people of Nevada will not be getting 
the property at a fair price, if there be 
put into the bill the legal standard of 
fair-market value. During the call of 
the calendar a bill reached earlier con- 
tained the language which I am now 
suggesting. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I do not think I 
have any objection to the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Oregon, be- 
cause I agree that the fair value of this 
land without regard to improvements is 
very, very low; but I now, on the record 
of the Senate, draw to the attention of 
those who may have to do with the fixing 
of the price the history of the entire 
transaction, and I especially draw to 
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their attention the fact that the Govern- 
ment of the United States placed the 
pipeline over Government land and 
thereafter sold the land served and the 
pipeline to the State of Nevada for a fixed 
price. I say that if there were such a 
contract between private individuals, the 
individual selling would be estopped 
from claiming the right-of-way. 

Mr. MORSE. I agree completely with 
the statement of the Senator from 
Nevada. As the Senator from Nevada 
was walking toward his seat, as the bill 
was being taken up, the Senator from 
Oregon gave a review of the history of 
the transaction. I did not have all the 
details which the Senator from Nevada 
has put into the Recorp, but I covered 
the highlights. I wish to say that I com- 
pletely agree with the Senator from 
Nevada. The factors which he has put 
into the Recorp are factors which should 
be taken into account by appraisers 
when they come to fixing the market 
value of the property. I am objecting 
only to what I consider to be the blanket 
discretion which the provisions of the 
bill give to the Secretary of the Interior. 
I would have the same objection whether 
the discretion were given to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, the Secretary of 
Labor, or any other Government official. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. If the 
words “or otherwise” were eliminated, 
would the language meet the purpose of 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. No. I have worked 
hard on the particular language of my 
amendment, and it contains the legal 
standard which I think should be em- 
braced. I am going to ask to have the 
amendment voted on in its present form. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the first amendment of 
the committee. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, line 16, 
after the word “use”, it is proposed to 
insert “free of cost.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next amendment of 
the committee. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 3, line 15, 
after “(3)”, it is proposed to strike out 
“the payment of $1.25 per acre for all 
Government lands conveyed by this act 
other than for rights-of-way” and in- 
sert “the payment of a price for said 
rights-of-way and other lands, and also 
for stone, earth, sand, gravel, and other 
materials of like character, to be fixed by 
the Secretary of the Interior, through ap- 
praisal or otherwise, exclusive of any 
increased value resulting from the de- 
velopment or improvement of the lands 
by the grantee or its predecessors, and 
after taking into consideration the pur- 
pose for which the lands are to be used, 
or a reasonable annual rental, as the case 
may be.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] to the amendment of the com- 
mittee. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 3, it is 
proposed “to strike out the amendment 
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of the committee beginning in line 15 
and to insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “the payment of a price represent- 
ing the fair market value for said rights- 
of-way and other lands, and also for 
stone, earth, sand, gravel, and other ma- 
terials of like character, to be fixed by 
the Secretary of the Interior through ap- 
praisal, exclusive of any increased value 
resulting from the development or im- 
provement of the lands by the grantee or 
its predecessors, or a reasonable rental, 
as the case may be.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Oregon 
to the committee amendment. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs will accept the amendment 
of the Senator from Oregon to the com- 
mittee amendment, 

Mr. MORSE. The amendment has to 
be voted on, but I appreciate the coop- 
eration of the Senator from Nevada and 
the Senator from Nebraska. I have 
studied the matter very carefully, and 
I am sure that the language which I am 
offering will have benefit in the future. 
The Senate would be laying down a for- 
mula which would serve us in good stead 
as other bills were considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The committee amendment, as 
amended, was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby 
granted to the Las Vegas Valley water dis- 
trict, a public corporation organized under 
the laws of the State of Nevada, all lands be- 
longing to the United States situated in 
Clark County, State of Nevada, which may be 
necessary, as found by the Secretary of the 
Interior, for the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of facilities for the develop- 
ment, production, storage, transmission, and 
distribution of water, including any or all of 
the following purposes: 

Rights-of-way; buildings and structures; 
construction and maintenance camps; dump- 
ing grounds, flowage, diverting, or storage 
dams; pumping plants; canals, ditches, pipes, 
pipelines, flumes, tunnels, and conduits for 
conveying water for domestic, irrigation, 
household, stocks, municipal, mining, mill- 
ing, industrial, and other useful purposes; 
poles, towers, underground conduits, lines, 
and equipment for the conveyance and dis- 
tribution of electrical energy; poles, under- 
ground conduits, and lines for telephone and 
telegraph purposes; roads, trails, bridges, 
tramways, railroads, and other means of lo- 
comotion, transmission, or communication; 
for obtaining stone, earth, gravel, and other 
materials of like character; or any other 
necessary purposes of said grantee, together 
with the right to take for its own use, from 
any public lands, within such limits as the 
Secretary of the Interior may determine, 
stone, earth, gravel, sand, and other ma- 
terials of like character necessary or useful 
in the construction, operation, and main- 
tenance of aqueducts, reservoirs, dams, 
pumping plants, electric transmission, tele- 


phone, and telegraph lines, roads, trails, 
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bridges, tramways, railroads, and other means 
of locomotion, transmission, and communi- 
cation, or any other necessary purposes of 
said grantee. 

That there is hereby excepted and reserved 
unto the United States, from said grant, 
minerals, other than sand, stone, earth, 
gravel, and other materials of like character: 
Provided, however, That such minerals so 
excepted and reserved shall be prospected 
for, mined, and removed only in accordance 
with regulations to be prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

This grant shall be effective upon (1) the 
filing by said grantee at any time after the 
passage of this act, with the manager of 
the United States local land office in the 
district where said lands are situated, of a 
map or maps showing the boundaries, loca- 
tions, and extent of said lands and of said 
rights-of-way for the purposes hereinabove 
set forth; (2) the approval of such map or 
maps by the Secretary of the Interior with 
such reservations or modifications as he may 
deem appropriate; (3) the payment of a 
price representing the fair market value for 
said rights-of-way and other lands, and also 
for stone, earth, sand, gravel, and other ma- 
terials of like character, to be fixed by the 
Secretary of the Interior through appraisal, 
exclusive of any increased value resulting 
from the development or improvement of the 
lands by the grantee or its predecessors, or a 
reasonable rental, as the case may be: Pro- 
vided, That said lands for rights-of-way 
shall be along such location and of such 
width, not to exceed 250 feet, as in the judg- 
ment of the Secretary of the Interior may 
be required for the purposes of this act. 

Sec. 2. Said grants are to be made sub- 
ject to rights-of-way, easements, and per- 
mits heretofore granted or allowed to any 
person or corporation in accordance with any 
act or acts of Congress and subject to the 
rights of all claimants or persons who shall 
have filed or made valid claims, locations, 
or entries on or to said lands, or any part 
thereof prior to the effective date of any 
conflicting grant hereunder, unless prior to 
such effective date proper relinquishments or 
quitclaims have been procured and caused to 
be filed in the proper land office. 

Sec. 3. That, whenever the land granted 
herein shall cease to be used for the purposes 
for which it is granted, the estate of the 
grantee or of its assigns shall terminate and 
revest in the United States. 


GRANT OF CERTAIN PUBLIC LANDS 
IN NEVADA TO BASIC MANAGE- 
MENT, INC. 


The bill (S. 3303) granting to Basic 
Management, Inc., a private corporation 
organized under the laws of the State 
of Nevada, certain public lands of the 
United States in the State of Nevada, 
was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
offer to this bill the same amendment 
I offered to the bill just passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3303) 
granting to Basic Management, Inc., a 
private corporation organized under the 
laws of the State of Nevada, certain 
public lands of the United States in the 
State of Nevada, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs with amendments, 
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The first amendment of the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs was, 
on page 2, at the beginning of line 17, to 
strike out “free of cost.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, 
in line 15, after “(3)”, to strike out “the 
payment of $1.25 per acre for all Gov- 
ernment lands conveyed under this act 
other than for rights-of-way” and in- 
sert “the payment of a price for said 
rights of way and other lands, and also 
for stone, earth, sand, gravel, and other 
materials of like character, to be fixed 
by the Secretary of the Interior, through 
appraisal or otherwise, exclusive of any 
increased value resulting from the de- 
velopment or improvement of the lands 
by the grantee or its predecessors, and 
after taking into consideration the pur- 
pose for which the lands are to be used, 
or a reasonable annual rental, as the 
case may be.” 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, to that 
committee amendment, I now offer my 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In the commit- 
tee amendment on page 3, in line 15, it is 
proposed to strike out “the payment of 
a price for said rights-of-way and other 
lands, and also for stone, earth, sand, 
gravel, and other materials of like char- 
acter, to be fixed by the Secretary of 
the Interior, through appraisal or other- 
wise, exclusive of any increased value 
resulting from the development or im- 
provement of the lands by the grantee 
or its predecessors, and after taking into 
consideration the purpose for which the 
lands are to be used, or a reasonable an- 
nual rental, as the case may be” and in 
lieu thereof to insert “the payment of a 
price representing the fair market value 
for said rights-of-way and other lands, 
and also for stone, earth, sand, gravel 
and other materials of like character, to 
be fixed by the Secretary of the Interior 
through appraisal, exclusive of any in- 
creased value resulting from the de- 
velopment or improvement of the lands 
by the grantee or its predecessors, or a 
reasonable rental, as the case may be.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The bill (S. 3303) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby 
granted to Basic Management, Incorporated, 
a private corporation organized under the 
laws of the State of Nevada, all lands be- 
longing to the United States situated in 
Clark County, State of Nevada, which may 
be necessary, as found by the Secretary of the 
Interior, for the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of facilities heretofore or here- 
after constructed for the development, pro- 
duction, pumping, storage, transmission, and 
distribution of water, including any or all 


of the following purposes: 
Rights-of-way; buildings and structures; 
construction and maintenance camps; dump- 


ing grounds, flowage, diverting, or storage 
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dams; pumping plants, canals, ditches, 
pipes, pipelines, flumes, tunnels, and con- 
duits for conveying water for domestic, irri- 
gation, household, stock, municipal, mining, 
milling, industrial, and other useful pur- 
poses; poles, towers, underground conduits, 
lines, and equipment for the conveyance and 
distribution of electrical energy; poles, un- 
derground conduits, and lines for telephone 
and telegraph purposes; roads, trails, bridges, 
tramways, railroads, and other means of lo- 
comotion, transmission, or communication; 
for obtaining stone, earth, gravel, and other 
materials of like character, together with the 
right to take for its own use, from any pub- 
lic lands, within such limits as the Secre- 
tary of the Interior may determine, stone, 
earth, gravel, sand, and other materials of 
like character necessary or useful in the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of 
aqueducts, reservoirs, dams, pumping plants, 
electric transmission, telephone, and tele- 
graph lines, roads, trails, bridges, tramways, 
railroads, and other means of locomotion, 
transmission, and communication. 

That there is hereby excepted and reserved 
unto the United States, from said grant, min- 
erals, other than sand, stone, earth, gravel, 
and other materials of like character: Pro- 
vided, however, That such minerals so ex- 
cepted and reserved shall be prospected for, 
mined, and removed only in accordance with 
regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

This grant shall be effective upon (1) the 
filing by said grantee at any time after the 
passage of this act, with the manager of 
the United States local land office in the 
district where said lands are situated, of a 
map or maps showing the boundaries, loca- 
tions, and extent of said lands and of said 
rights-of-way for the purposes hereinabove 
set forth; (2) the approval of such map or 
maps by the Secretary of the Interior with 
such reservations or modifications as he may 
deem appropriate; (3) the payment of a 
price representing the fair market value for 
said rights-of-way and other lands, and also 
for stone, earth, sand, gravel and other ma- 
terials of like character, to be fixed by the 
Secretary of the Interior through appraisal, 
exclusive of any increased value resulting 
from the development or improvement of the 
lands by the grantee or its predecessors, or a 
reasonable rental, as the case may be: Pro- 
vided, That said lands for rights-of-way shall 
be along such location and of such width, not 
to exceed 250 feet, as in the judgment of the 
Secretary of the Interior may be required for 
the purposes of this act. 

Sec. 2. Whenever the lands or the rights- 
of-way are the same as are designated on any 
map heretofore filed by said Basic Manage- 
ment, Inc., or by any of its predeces- 
sors in interest, including Defense Plant 
Corporation, Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, the State of Nevada, or the Colorado 
River Commission of Nevada, in connection 
with any application for a right-of-way un- 
der any statute of the United States, which 
application is still pending, or has been 
granted, and is unrevoked and has been 
transferred to and is now owned by said 
Basic Management, Inc., then, upon the 
approval by the Secretary of the Interior 
of any such later map with such modifica- 
tions and under such conditions as he may 
deem appropriate, the rights hereby granted, 
shall as to such lands or rights-of-way be- 
come effective as of the date of the filing of 
said earlier map or maps with the manager 
or register of the United States local land 
office. 

Sec. 3. Said grants are to be made subject 
to rights-of-way, easements, and permits 
heretofore granted or allowed to any person 
or corporation in accordance with any act or 
acts of Congress and subject to the rights of 
all claimants or persons who shall have filed 
or made valid claims, locations, or entries 
on or to said lands, or any part thereof prior 
to the effective date of any conflicting grant 
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hereunder, unless prior to such effective date 
proper relinquishments or quitclaims have 
been procured and caused to be filed in the 
proper land office. 

Sec, 4. That, whenever the land granted 
herein shall cease to be used for the purposes 
for which it is granted, the estate of the 
grantee or of its assignees shall terminate and 
revest in the United States. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 9232) to amend the 
Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended, to 
extend until June 30, 1955, the period 
during which disposals of surplus prop- 
erty may be made by negotiation was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, by 
request, I ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion being heard, the bill will be passed 
over. 


SOIL CONSERVATION WORKS OF 
IMPROVEMENT — BILL PASSED 
OVER 


The bill (H. R. 6788) to authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to cooperate 
with States and local agencies in the 
planning and carrying out of works of 
improvement for soil conservation, and 
for other purposes, was announced as 
next in order. j 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object—although 
certainly I shall not object, because this 
is a highly important measure, and in 
my judgment it proposes good legisla- 
tion—let me say that I think the record 
should show the very thoughtful expla- 
nation of the bill and its purpose, as 
stated in the report. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, on 
this side of the aisle we have a request 
that the bill go over, as not being proper 
for consideration during the call of the 
calendar. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, this is 
a very important bill, indeed it is one of 
the most important conservation bills 
we have had before us for a long time. 
I do not think there is much opposition 
to the bill. On the other hand, I agree 
with the majority and minority spokes- 
men that probably the bill should be 
brought up by itself, not during the call 
of the calendar. So I have no objection 
to having the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion being heard, the bill will be passed 
over. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 5173) to provide that 
the excess of collections from the Fed- 
eral unemployment tax over unemploy- 
ment compensation administrative ex- 
penses shall be used to establish and 
maintain a $200 million reserve in the 
Federal unemployment account which 
will be available for advances to the 
States to provide that the remainder of 
such excess shall be returned to the 
States, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 
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Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
certainly this is not a bill that properly 
can be considered during the call of the 
calendar. So I ask that the bill go 
over. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ob- 
ject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ob- 
jected to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A re- 
quest was made that the bill go over, 
and the Chair stated that the bill would 
go over. 

Mr. PASTORE. I objected, and I wish 
the objection recorded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ob- 
jection will appear in the RECORD. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Rhode Island 
yield? 

Mr. PASTCRE. I yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I assume that 
the Senator from Rhode Island was ob- 
jecting to the present consideration of 
the bill, and not to my request that the 
bill go over. Is that correct? 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 8300) to revise the in- 
ternal revenue laws of the United States 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr HENDRICKSON, Let the bill go 
over. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, ob- 
viously this bill should go over, to be 
considered later. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion being heard, the bill will be passed 
over. 

One bill was placed at the foot of the 
calendar, and it will now be called. 


RELIEF FOR THE SHEEP-RAISING 
INDUSTRY—BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2862) to provide relief for 
the sheep-raising industry by making 
special nonquota immigration visas 
available to certain skilled alien sheep- 
herders was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
have a statement to make on the bill. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senator from Ne- 
vada, let me say we have a request from 
the Senator from New York that the bill 
go over. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Before the objec- 
tion is made, I desire to submit a state- 
ment. 

Mr. President, in a letter dated June 
16, 1954, to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, from Mr. Wil- 
liam P. Rogers, Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral, the Department of Justice sub- 
mitted its report on the bill (S. 2862) to 
provide relief for the sheep-raising in- 
dustry by making special nonquota im- 
migrant visas available to certain skilled 
alien sheepherders. I should like to ad- 
dress myself to the two points in that 
report with reference to the pending bill. 

It is stated as the view of the Depart- 
ment of Justice that the proposed legis- 
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lation is unacceptable unless some pro- 
vision is made to require that sheep- 
herders admitted under the provisions of 
the bill will, in fact, follow that occupa- 
tion for at least a reasonable time after 
their admission to this country. With 
reference to this recommendation, I wish 
to direct the attention of the Members 
of the Senate to the fact that similar 
suggestions have been considered in the 
past, but have been rejected because it 
was believed that the inclusion of such 
a provision would contravene the con- 
stitutional provision against involuntary 
servitude. 

The 13th amendment to the Constitu- 
tion prescribes that “neither slavery nor 
involuntary servitude, except as a pun- 
ishment for a crime whereof the party 
shall have been duly convicted, shall exist 
within the United States, or any place 
subject to their jurisdiction.” It is clear 
to me, therefore, Mr. President, that un- 
der the 13th amendment, slavery or in- 
voluntary servitude is expressly prohib- 
ited by the Constitution. On the basis 
of previous statements by the Supreme 
Court, as in the case of Pollock v. Wil- 
liams (322 U. S. 4 (1944) ), I believe that, 
a provision which would require the 
sheepherders admitted under the pro- 
posed legislation to follow that occupa- 
tion for a certain period of time would 
be held by the Court to create a status 
of involuntary servitude within the 
meaning of the 13th amendment, and 
therefore unconstitutional. 

With reference to the second point 
raised in the report of the Department, 
with respect to the clarification of the 
provisions of the bill relating to the can- 
cellation of certain future quota charges, 
I wish to point out that the necessity for 
clarification was brought to the atten- 
tion of the Committee on the Judiciary 
by the Department of State, in its report 
on the bill; and the clarification has been 
made in the provisions of the bill as 
reported by the committee. 

I do not believe, Mr. President, that 
the report of the Department of Justice 
presents any other points which are not 
taken care of by the bill as reported, with 
amendments, by the committee. 

Mr. President, an industry which is 
peculiar to the West—the sheep indus- 
try—and which is carried on on the open 
public domain, is now clamoring for the 
services of men who are accustomed to 
sheep-herding work. It is impossible to 
get Americans to go into that line of 
work, because of the lonesomeness and 
because of the general conditions that 
prevail. Therefore, at times in the past 
there have been brought into the country 
sheepherders to take care of the flocks 
of sheep on the open, public domain in 
the West. 

This bill relates to those who are in the 
manner born, so to speak—in other 
words, the Basques, who are accustomed 
to sheepherding in the open, public do- 
main, and who make some of the finest 
citizens in the world. No better citizens 
ever came to America than the Basques, 
who have come here to engage in the 
sheep business. 

This matter is of great importance to 
an industry which now is sadly in need 
of labor. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, although certain- 
ly I shall not object, let me say that a 
while ago I spoke in behalf of the Sena- 
tor's bill, and I was informed that an- 
other Senator on his side of the aisle 
desired to object to the bill. I certainly 
agree with everything the Senator from 
Nevada has said, and I think it is most 
important that this bill be enacted, in 
connection with my companion bill, 
which is similar in nature, and which 
was passed without objection, whereas 
the bill introduced by the Senator from 
Nevada is confronted with an objection 
from his side of the aisle. 

Let me say that I certainly hope the 
distinguished majority leader, the senior 
Senator from California [Mr. Know- 
LAND], will see fit, if objection is made, to 
have this bill made a part of the order 
of business for consideration today, be- 
cause enactment of the bill is most nec- 
essary if the industry is to survive. 

Mr. SMATHERS. As chairman of 
the Democratic review committee, it is 
my duty to object, regardless of my 
wishes in the matter, when a colleague 
asks that objection be made for him. 
For that reason, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard, and the bill will be passed 
over. 


USE OF AGRICULTURAL COMMODI- 
TIES TO IMPROVE THE FOREIGN 
RELATIONS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
2475) to authorize the President to use 
agricultural commodities to improve the 
foreign relations of the United States, 
and for other purposes, which were, to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That this act may be cited as the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954.” 

Sec.2. It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of Congress to expand international 
trade among the United States and friendly 
nations, to facilitate the convertibility of 
currency, to promote tne economic stability 
of American agriculture and the national 
welfare, to make maximum efficient use of 
surplus agricultural commodities in fur- 
therance of the foreign policy of the United 
States, and to stimulate and facilitate the 
expansion of foreign trade in agricultural 
commodities produced in the United States 
by providing a means whereby surplus agri- 
cultural commodities in excess of the usual 
marketings of such commodities may be sold 
through private trade channels, and foreign 
currencies accepted in payment therefor. It 
is further the policy to use foreign cur- 
rencies which accrue to the United States 
under this act to expand international trade, 
to encourage economic development, to pur- 
chase strategic materials, to pay United 
States obligations abroad, and to promote 
collective strength or further in other ways 
the foreign policy of the United States. 

TITLE I—SALES FOR FOREIGN CURRENCY 

Sec. 101. In furtherance of this policy, 
the President is authorized to negotiate and 
carry out agreements with friendly nations 
or organizations of friendly nations to pro- 
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vide for the sale of surplus agricultural com- 
modities for foreign currencies. In nego- 
tiating such agreements the President 
shall— 

(a) take reasonable precautions to safe- 
guard usual marketings of the United 
States; 

(b) take appropriate steps to assure that 
private trade channels are used both with 
respect to sales from privately owned stocks 
and from stocks owned by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to the maximum extent 
practicable; 

(c) give special consideration to utilizing 
the authority and funds provided by this 
act, in order to develop and expand continu- 
ous market demand abroad for agricultural 
commodities, with appropriate emphasis on 
underdeveloped and new market areas; 

(d) seek and secure commitments from 
participating countries that will prevent re- 
sale or transshipment to other countries, or 
use for other than domestic purposes, of 
surplus agricultural commodities purchased 
under this act, without specific approval of 
the President; and 

(e) afford any friendly nation the maxi- 
mum opportunity to purchase surplus agri- 
cultural commodities from the United States, 
taking into consideration the opportunities 
to achieve the declared policy of this act 
and to make effective use of the foreign cur- 
rencies received to carry out the purposes of 
this act. 

Sec. 102. (a) For the purpose of carrying 
out agreements concluded by the President 
hereunder, the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, in accordance with directions of the 
President, (1) shall make available for sale 
hereunder at such points in the United States 
as the President may direct surplus agri- 
cultural commodities heretofore or hereafter 
acquired by the Corporation in the admin- 
istration of its price-support operations, and 
(2) shall make funds available to finance 
the sale and exportation of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities other than those com- 
modities which the Gommodity Credit Cor- 
poration is in a position to supply from its 
own inventories, and (3) shall certify the 
selling price thereof in dollars. 

(b) In order to facilitate and maximize 
the use of private channels of trade in carry- 
ing out agreements entered into pursuant 
to this act, the President may, under such 
regulations and subject to such safeguards 
as he deems appropriate, provide for the 
issuance of letters of commitment against 
funds or guaranties of funds supplied by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation and for this 
purpose accounts may be established on the 
books of any department, agency, or estab- 
lishment of the Government, or on terms 
and conditions approved by the Secretary of 
the Treasury in banking institutions in the 
United States. Such letters of commitment, 
when issued, shall constitute obligations of 
the United States and moneys due or to be- 
come due thereunder shall be assignable un- 
der the Assignment of Claims Act of 1940. 
Expenditures of funds which have been made 
available through accounts so established 
shall be accounted for on standard documen- 
tation required for expenditures of Govern- 
ment funds, 

Sec. 103. (a) For the purpose of making 
payment to the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion to the extent the Commodity Credit 
Corporation is not reimbursed under sec- 
tion 105 for commodities disposed of and 
costs incurred under titles I and II of this 
act, there are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as are equal to (1) the 
Corporation’s investment in commodities 
made available for export under this title 
and title II of this act, including processing, 
packaging, transportation, and handling 
costs, and (2) all costs incurred by the Cor- 
poration in making funds available to finance 
the exportation of surplus agricultural com- 
modities pursuant to this title. Any funds 
or other assets available to the Commodity 
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Credit Corporation may be used in advance 
of such appropriation or payments, for car- 
rying out the purposes of this act. 

(b) Transactions shall not be carried out 
under this title which will call for appropria- 
tions to reimburse the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, pursuant to subsection (a) of 
this section, in amounts in excess of 81 
billion. 

Sec. 104. Nothwithstanding section 1415 of 
the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1953, 
or any other provision of law, the President 
may use or enter into agreements with 
friendly nations or organizations of nations 
to use the foreign currencies which accrue 
under this title for the purposes set forth 
in section 2 of this act, including one or 
more of the following purposes: 

(a) To help develop new markets for 
United States agricultural commodities on 
a mutually benefiting basis; 

(b) To purchase or contract to purchase 
strategic and critical materials within the 
applicable terms of the Strategic and Critical 
Materials Stockpile Act, for a supplemental 
United States stockpile of such materials 
under contracts, including advance payment 
contracts, for supply extending over periods 
up to 10 years. All strategic and critical ma- 
terials acquired under authority of this title 
shall be placed in the above-named supple- 
mental stockpile and may be additional to 
the amounts acquired under authority of the 
Strategic and Critical Materials Stockpile 
Act. Materials so acquired shall be released 
from the supplemental stockpile only under 
the provisions of section 3 of the Strategic 
and Critical Materials Stockpile Act; 

(c) To procure military equipment, ma- 
terials, facilities, and services for the com- 
mon defense; 

(d) For financing the purchase of goods 
or services for other friendly countries; 

(e) For promoting balanced economic de- 
velopment and trade among nations; 

(f) To pay United States obligations 
abroad; 

(g) For loans to promote multilateral 
trade and economic development, made 
through established banking facilities of the 
friendly nation from which the foreign cur- 
rency was obtained or in any other manner 
which the President may deem to be appro- 
priate. Strategic materials, services, or fer- 
eign currencies may be accepted in payment 
of such loans; 

(h) For the financing of international 
educational exchange activities under the 
programs authorized by section 32 (b) (2) 
of the Surplus Property Act of 1944, as 
amended (50 U. S. C. App. 1641 (b)): 
Provided, however, That section 1415 of the 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1953, shall 
apply to not less than 10 percent of the for- 
eign currencies which accrue under this 
title: Provided, however, That the President 
is authorized to waive such applicability of 
section 1415 in any case where he determines 
that it would be inappropriate or incon- 
sistent with the purposes of this title. 

Sec. 105. Foreign currencies received pur- 
suant to this title shall be deposited in a 
special account to the credit of the United 
States and shall be used only pursuant to 
section 104 of this title, and any department 
or agency of the Government using any of 
such currencies for a purpose for which 
funds have been appropriated shall reim- 
burse the Commodity Credit Corporation in 
an amount equivalent to the dollar value of 
the currencies used. 

Sec. 106. As used in this act, “surplus agri- 
cultural commodity” shall mean any agri- 
cultural commodity or product thereof, class, 
kind, type, or other specification thereof, 
produced in the United States, either pri- 
vately or publicly owned, which is in excess 
of domestic requirements, adequate carry- 
over, and anticipated exports for dollars, as 
determined by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Sec. 107. As used in this act, “friendly 
nation” means any country other than (1) 
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the U. S. S. R., or (2) any nation or area 
dominated or controlled by the foreign gov- 
ernment or foreign organization controlling 
the world Communist movement. 

Sec. 108. The President shall make a report 
to Congress with respect to the activities 
carried on under this act at least once each 
6 months and at such other times as may be 
appropriate. 

Sec. 109. No transactions shall be under- 
taken under authority of this title after June 
30, 1957, except as required pursuant to 
agreements theretofore entered into pur- 
suant to this title. : 


TITLE II—-FAMINE RELIEF AND OTHER ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 201. In order to enable the President 
to furnish emergency assistance on behalf of 
the people of the United States to friendly 
peoples in meeting famine or other urgent 
relief requirements, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation shall make available to the 
President out of its stocks such surplus agri- 
culture commodities (as defined in sec. 106 
of title I) f. o. b. vessels in United States 
ports, as he may request, for transfer (1) to 
any nation friendly to the United States in 
order to meet famine or other urgent relief 
requirements of such nation, and (2) to 
friendly but needy populations without re- 
gard to the friendliness of their government. 

Src. 202. The President may authorize the 
transfer on a grant basis of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities from Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks to assist programs under- 
taken with friendly governments or through 
voluntary relief agencies. 

Sec. 203. Not more than $100 million worth 
of surplus agricultural commodities from 
Commodity Credit Corporation stocks may 
be used by the President without regard to 
the requirements of this title or of the Mu- 
tual Defense Assistance Control Act of 1951, 
when the President deems that such use is 
important to the foreign policy objectives of 
the United States. 

Sec. 204. Not more than $300 million (in- 
cluding the Corporation's investment in the 
commodities) shall be expended for all 
transfers, including delivery on board ves- 
sels in United States ports, under this title. 
The President may make such transfers 
through such agencies including intergov- 
ernmental organizations, in such manner, 
and upon such terms and conditions as he 
deems appropriate; he shall make use of the 
facilities of voluntary relief agencies to the 
extent practicable. 

Sec. 205. No programs of assistance shall 
be undertaken under the authority of this 
title after June 30, 1957. 


TITLE INI—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 301. Section 407 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: “Notwithstanding the 
foregoing, the Corporation shall make avail- 
able to the President any farm commodity 
owned or controlied by it for use in relieving 
distress (1) in any area in the United States 
declared by the President to be an acute dis- 
tress area because of unemployment or other 
economic cause if the President finds that 
such use will not displace or interfere with 
normal marketing of agricultural commodi- 
ties and (2) in connection with any major 
disaster determined by the President to war- 
rant assistance by the Federal Government 
under Public Law 875, 8lst Congress, as 
amended (42 U. S. C. 1855). The responsi- 
bility of the Corporation in connection with 
the use of such commodities shall be limited 
to delivery of the commodities to designated 
agencies at one or more central locations in 
each State, except that facilities and funds 
of the Corporation may be utilized for the 
processing or packaging of such commodities 
on a reimbursable basis. 

Sec. 302. Section 416 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 416. In order to prevent the waste 
of commodities acquired through price-sup- 


port operations by the Commodity Credit 
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Corporation before they can be disposed of 
in normal domestic channels without im- 
pairment of the price-support program or 
sold abroad at competitive world prices, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation is authorized, 
on such terms and under such regulations 
as the Secretary may deem in the public 
interest: (1) upon application, to make such 
commodities available to any Federal agency 
for use in making payment for commodities 
not produced in the United States; (2) to 
barter or exchange such commodities for 
strategic defense materials as provided by 
law; (3) to donate such commodities to the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and to such State, 
Federal, or private agency or agencies as may 
be designated by the proper State or Fed- 
eral authority and approved by the Secretary, 
for use in nonprofit school-lunch programs, 
in the assistance of needy persons, in State 
or Federal penal and corrective institutions, 
and in publicly owned hospitals; (4) to do- 
nate any such commodities in excess of an- 
ticipated disposition under (1), (2), and 
(3) above to nonprofit voluntary agencies 
registered with the Committee on Voluntary 
Foreign Aid of the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration or other appropriate depart- 
ment or agency of the Federal Government 
and intergovernmental organizations for use 
in the assistance of needy persons outside 
the United States. In the case of (3) and 
(4) above the Secretary shall obtain such 
assurance as he deems necessary that com- 
modities disposed of thereunder will be in 
addition to and not in substitution for any 
normal consumption. In order to facili- 
tate the appropriate disposal of such com- 
modities, the Secretary may from time to 
time estimate and announce the quantity 
of such commodities which he anticipates 
will become available for distribution under 
(3) and (4) above. The Commodity Credit 
Corporation may pay, with respect to com- 
modities disposed of under this section, re- 
processing, packaging, transporting, han- 
dling, and other charges accruing up to the 
time of their delivery to a Federal agency or 
to the designated State or private agency, 
in the case of commodities made available 
for use within the United States, or their 
delivery free alongside ship or free on board 
export carrier at point of export, in the 
case of commodities made available for use 
outside the United States. For the purpose 
of this section the terms ‘State’ and ‘United 
States’ include the District of Columbia and 
any Territory or possession of the United 
States.” 

Sec. 303. The second paragraph of the act 
of June 28, 1937 (50 Stat. 323), as amended, 
is hereby amended by adding before the 
period at the end thereof the following words 
“and for use in such State penal and cor- 
rective institutions as the Secretary may 
approve.” 

Sec. 304. Whenever the Secretary has rea- 
son to believe that, in addition to other au- 
thorized methods and means of disposing 
of agricultural commodities owned by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, there may 
be opportunity to protect the funds and 
assets of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
by barter or exchange of such agricultural 
commodities for strategic materials entailing 
less risk of loss through deterioration or sub- 
stantially less storage charges, he is hereby 
directed to use every practicable means to 
assist other Government agencies and pri- 
vate trade channels in arranging and making 
such barters or exchanges or to utilize the 
authority conferred on him by section 104 
(h) of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
Charter Act to make such barters or ex- 
changes. Strategic materials so acquired by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation shall be 
considered as assets of the Corporation and 
other agencies of the Government, in pur- 
chasing strategic materials, shall purchase 
such materials from Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration inventories to the extent available 
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in fulfillment of their requirements. The 
Secretary is also directed to assist, through 
such means as are available to him, farmers! 
cooperatives in effecting exchange of agri- 
cultural commodities in their possession for 
strategic materials. 

Sec. 305. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of title I and II of this act, the President 
shall not sell or transfer any surplus agri- 
cultural commodity to any nation unless 
upon careful investigation he determines (1) 
that the sale or transfer of such commodity 
to such nation will not enable such nation 
to export some commodity or product to the 
U. S. S. R., or to any nation or area domi- 
nated or controlled by the foreign govern- 
ment or foreign organization controlling the 
world Communist movement, or (2) the 
sale or transfer of such commodity will not 
create, maintain, increase, or stimulate trade 
between such nation to whom the sale or 
transfer will be made and the U. S. S. R., 
or any nation or area dominated or con- 
trolled by the foreign government or foreign 
organization controlling the world Commu- 
nist movement. 

Sec. 306. All Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion stocks disposed of under title II of this 
act and section 416 of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, as amended, shall be clearly identi- 
fied by, as far as practical, appropriate mark- 
ing on each package or container as being 
furnished by the people of the United States 
of America. 


And to amend the title so as to read: 
“An act to increase the consumption of 
United States agricultural commodities 
in foreign countries, and for other pur- 
poses.” 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ments of the House, request a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. AIKEN, 
Mr. Younc, Mr. THYE, Mr. HicKENLOOPER, 
Mr. ScHOEPPEL, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. JOHN- 
ston of South Carolina, Mr. HOLLAND, 
and Mr. Axpnsox conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 


EXTENSION AND IMPROVEMENT OF 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
SERVICES—REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, I report favorably, with an amend- 
ment, the bill (S. 2759) to amend the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act so as to 
promote and assist in the extension and 
improvement of vocational rehabilita- 
tion services, provide for a more effective 
use of available Federal funds, and 
otherwise improve the provisions of that 
act and for other purposes, and I submit 
a report (No. 1626) thereon. 

As in the case of House bill 8149, 
amending the Hospital Survey and Con- 
struction Act, which was passed by the 
Senate today, this bill also embodies an 
important part of President Eisenhow- 
er's health program. S. 2759 was unani- 
mously ordered to be reported by the 
committee, and I wish again to thank my 
committee colleagues on the other side 
of the aisle who have been so helpful in 
making this unanimous report possible. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Lenman] wishes to offer supplemental 
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views. I ask unanimous consent that, 
when they are received, they be made a 
part of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
report will be received, and the bill will 
be placed on the calendar; and, without 
objection, the supplemental views will be 
printed as a part of the report. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, I desire to 
make a statement. I understand that 
with respect to the bills which I had 
previously announced might be taken up 
as special orders upon completion of con- 
sideration of the reciprocal-trade bill, 
or when debate on that bill slackened, 
Calendar No. 1601, House bill 3413, and 
Calendar No. 1602, House bill 6154, have 
passed on the call of the calendar today, 
so they can be eliminated. 

However, I desire to add to the list of 
bills with respect to which I gave pre- 
vious notice, Calendar No. 1633, House 
bill 6788, Calendar No. 1634, House bill 
5173, and Calendar No. 1612, Senate bill 
2862, the bill which the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. McCarran] and the Sena- 
tor from Idaho [Mr. WELKER] were re- 
cently discussing. 


EXTENSION OF TRADE AGREE- 
MENTS ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 9474) to extend the au- 
thority of the President to enter into 
trade agreements under section 350 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended. 

Mr. MILLIKIN obtained the floor. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for the purpose 
of suggesting the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Fulbright Martin 
Anderson George McCarran 
Beall Gillette Millikin 
Bennett Goldwater Morse 
Bowring Gore Mundt 
Bricker Green Murray 
Bridges Hayden Neely 
Burke Hendrickson Pastore 
Bush Hickenlooper Payne 
Butler, Md. Hill Potter 
Butler, Nebr. Holland Purtell 
Byrd Humphrey Robertson 
Capehart Ives Russell 
Carlson Jackson Saltonstall 
Case Jenner Schoeppel 
Chavez Johnson, Tex. Smathers 
Cooper Johnston, S. C. Smith, N. J. 
Cordon Kefauver Sparkman 
Daniel Kennedy Symington 
Dirksen Kilgore Thye 
Douglas Knowland Watkins 
Duff Kuchel Welker 
Dworshak Langer Wiley 
Eastland Lehman Williams 
Ervin Lennon Young 
Ferguson Long 

Frear Magnuson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
LER of Maryland in the chair). A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, the 
bill which is now before the Senate is 
H. R. 9474, to extend the authority of 
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the President to enter into trade agree- 
ments under section 350 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930, as amended. The bill is very 
short, and I shall read it: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the period during 
which the President is authorized to enter 
into foreign-trade agreements under section 
350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended and 
extended (19 U. S. C., sec. 1351), is hereby 
extended for a further period of 1 year 
from June 12, 1954. 


This bill was desired by the House of 
Representatives. The vote was 281 for 
it and 53 against it. That action was 
preceded by action of the Ways and 
Means Committee, with a vote of 23 for 
the bill and no votes against it. In the 
Senate Finance Committee, which has 
reported the bill to the Senate, all but 
two members of the committee were in 
favor of it. 

The bill is also desired by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The Presi- 
dent received a letter, which is undated 
in the material which I have before me, 
but in the President’s reply it seems to 
have been dated May 14. The letter 
was from Charles H. Percy to the Presi- 
dent. It is very short, and I shall read 
it: 

Dear Mn. PRESIDENT: Since the meeting in 
your office on April 29 with a group of busi- 
nessmen, for whom I had the honor to act 
as spokesman, we have found much interest 
throughout the country in your foreign eco- 
nomic policy proposals that went to the 
Congress on March 30. We are persuaded 
that your sound and moderate program rep- 
resents an essential step toward the achieve- 
ment of a higher level of trade and invest- 
ment. We believe, too, that there exists 
among all segments of the American peo- 
ple strong support for your proposals. It is, 
of course, not yet articulate to anywhere 
near its maximum degree. We are confident, 
however, that careful consideration and dis- 
cussion will bring forth expression of that 
support. 

We, as citizens interested in this cause, 
wish to be of assistance in our own com- 
munities in encouraging better understand- 
ing of the relationship of your program to 
the welfare of our people and of our friends 
throughout the free world. It would be very 
helpful to obtain your views with respect 
to the course ahead in translating your rec- 
ommendations into action. 

We want you to know, Mr. President, that 
we stand ready to sustain your leadership in 
this vital matter in every way we can. 


The White House made a press release 
of the President’s reply to Mr. Percy, 
which is dated May 20, 1954. The 
President’s letter to Mr. Percy is as 
follows: 


Dear Mn. Percy: It is gratifying to have 
your letter of May 14 expressing strong sup- 
port for the foreign economic policy pro- 
posals contained in my message to the 
Congress of March 30. In that message I 
set forth what I believe to be a minimum 
essential program for the building of a 
stronger America as an integral part of a 
strong and economically vigorous free world. 
Because I consider the enactment of that 
program indispensable to the work that this 
administration must do in the national in- 
terest, I have given much thought to the 
means by which such enactment can best 
be assured. 

As you know, several recommendations in 
my message on foreign economic policy can 
be carried out without further legislative 
authority. Among these are clarification of 
the application of the buy American legisla- 
tion, assistance through the International 
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Monetary Fund and the Federal Reserve 
System to nations which undertake con- 
vertibility of their currencies, renegotiation 
of the organizational provisions of the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade for 
submission to the Congress, encouragement 
to overseas investment through giving full 
diplomatic support to United States inves- 
tors abroad and through actions to encourage 
more extensive travel. 

Accomplishing enactment of the heart 
of the program—extension of and amend- 
ment of the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1951, as amended—would, I believe, 
best be served by careful and deliberate 
action taken on the basis of extensive and 
unhurried hearings. In this way the wide 
public support for the program that I know 
exists and to which you attest, will have 
adequate time and opportunity to express 
itself. Moreover, those who are opposed 
would have full opportunity to be heard. 
It is my hope and expectation that the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, following the 
pattern of its historic work last year on the 
tax bill, will initiate consideration of the 
trade agreements aspect of the program in 
ample time so that full and adequate hear- 
ings may be completed between now and 
the convening of the Congress next January. 
Under this procedure the prospect for con- 
sideration by the Congress early next year 
is excellent. 

Since the present act expires on June 12, 
1954, a simple 1-year extension will, of course 
be required for the interim period. 

In addition to initiating hearings on the 
vital subject of extension and amendment 
of the Trade Agreements Extension Act, there 
is much else that should be accomplished in 
this session of the Congress to carry into 
effect the recommendations of my message 
of March 30. The tax incentives for foreign 
investment provided for in H. R. 8300 will, 
I am confident, become law shortly. I look 
forward to enactment in this session of the 
increase in the tourist allowance from $500 
to $1,000 as provided in H. R. 8352, now 
pending before the House Ways and Means 
Committee. It is my hope that the Congress 
will shortly complete action on H. R. 6584, 
dealing with customs valuation, a bill which 
has already passed the House and is now 
pending in the Senate Committee on 
Finance. Simplification of commodity defi- 
nitions and rate structures in the Tariff Act 
based upon a study by the Tariff Commission, 
and a better method of classifying articles 
not enumerated in the tariff schedules 
should be authorized. Improvement in the 
statutes governing the administration of 
customs procedures and changes in the anti- 
dumping law and procedures to speed up its 
administration should also, I believe, be pro- 
vided at this session. 

Accomplishment of these things now 
would represent substantial progress in 
which we all could take satisfaction. With 
these first steps behind us, the Congress will 
be in a position early next year to undertake 
immediate consideration of the vital part of 
the program—the further amendment and 
extension of the Trade Agreements Exten- 
sion Act. This overall program will provide 
the forward motion in our country essential 
to progress the world over in raising levels 
of profitable trade and investment. It is my 
deep conviction that in this direction lies 
the greater security for America that comes 
from a stronger free world. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 


Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
amendment, which I ask to have stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1, 
after line 7, it is proposed to insert the 
following: 

The enactment of this act shall not be 
construed to determine or indicate the ap- 
proval or disapproval by the Congress of the 
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executive agreement known as the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 


Mr. MILLIKIN. This provision is in 
the present law. The substance of it is 
contained in several reports of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Finance, so I do not 
believe there is anything controversial 
about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Colo- 
rado. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
Senate has before it the question of 
extending the authority of the President 
to enter into trade agreements under 
section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended. 

I believe in the reciprocal trade agree- 
ment approach to tariff adjustments, 
and favor the extension of the Presi- 
dent’s authority in that respect. 

But there should be hardheaded bar- 
gaining every time representatives of 
the United States sit down to discuss 
tariffs with representatives of foreign 
countries. 

No tariff action should be taken unless 
clear mutual advantage will result from 
such action, and with our own welfare 
foremost in the minds of the American 
negotiators. 

Foreign trade must be on a “two-way 
street”? basis. 

May I emphasize the harsh realities of 
the world in which we live—the world in 
which we trade and do business. At this 
time we should not take any actions re- 
garding international trade without 
premising each such action with the 
question, How does this affect our na- 
tional defense? 

I plan to offer an amendment, which 
in effect would require testing tariff de- 
creases against defense requirements. 

I believe it should be mandatory for 
the administration to make certain that 
no tariff should be reduced, whenever 
such reduction would threaten continued 
domestic production necessary to meet 
our projected defense requirements. 

I refer to articles identifiable as neces- 
sary for national defense. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to discuss briefly some aspects of 
the foreign economic policy of the United 
States. 

In his message to the Congress on this 
subject, on March 30, 1954, the President 
of the United States defined the scope 
of his program as consisting of four 
major parts: 

Aid—which we wish to curtail; 

Investment—which we wish to encour- 


age; 

Convertibility—which we wish to facili- 
tate; and 

Trade—which we wish to expand. 


I desire to discuss the two aspects of 
this program which were so aptly encom- 
passed in the expression, “Trade, not 
aid“; or, the relationship between for- 
eign aid and foreign trade. To put it as 
the President did in his message: 

I consider it essential that we achieve each 
of these objectives, which we must clearly 
understand are closely interlocked. As we 
curtail our aid, we must help to close the 
dollar gap by expanding our foreign invest- 
ment and trade. This expansion will be 
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facilitated by a return to convertibility of 
foreign currencies, The return by our friends 
abroad to convertibility will be encouraged 
if our trade policy leads them to expect ex- 
pansion of our foreign trade and invest- 
ment. 

Unless we are prepared to adopt the poli- 
cies I have recommended to expand export 
and import trade and increase the flow of our 
capital into foreign investment, our friends 
abroad may be discouraged in their effort to 
reestablish a free market for their currencies. 
ave fail in our trade policy, we may fail in 
all. 


I think that was an excellent state- 
2 87 by the President, and I subscribe 

That this policy has failed is apparent 
to the naked eye. The reasons why it 
has failed may be less apparent, and I 
hope to shed some light on those reasons 
by these remarks. 

If my remarks are considered partisan, 
they are, at least, not so from the stand- 
point of being addressed in opposition 
to the announced program of the titular, 
or nominal head of the Republican 
Party. Quite the contrary, they are in 
support of that program. 

Why has that program failed? This 
requires some background, 

President Eisenhower's nomination 
and election were attributed in large 
measure to the theory that he could lead 
the Republican Party out of the wilder- 
ness of obstruction and division. In so 
doing he would unite the country. 

Almost a year and a half later the 
question arises: How has he succeeded? 

The members of the Republican Party 
are living in a state of antagonistic co- 
operation. Whether they endure this 
state out of force of habit, or because 
they see no future in ordered harmony, I 
do not know. 

Their uphill and down-dale treatment 
of our foreign trade policy is merely one 
example of this domestic version of co- 
existence of and between the various 
branches, wings, offshoots, or splinters 
of what is loosely called a party— 
Republican by name. Sometimes, but 
not lately, it has even been referred to as 
a team. 

There are some tragic examples of this 
political schizophrenia now current in 
the field of foreign policy, but I hasten 
to say that my concern over their ser- 
iousness prevents my discussing them in 
public, at least. 

This example, however, is now before 
us: Our foreign trade policy. Two as- 
pects of this matter are before the Sen- 
ate—one, the extension and revision of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, 
and the other, the mutual security pro- 
gram which is now before the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. That the two 
programs are related is apparent in the 
slogan, “Trade, Not Aid,” which was so 
prevalent in administration circles a year 
or so ago. 

What happened to that slogan? I 
thought it was a very good one, entirely 
worthy of an administration so devoted 
to the techniques of the advertising pro- 
fession. It had rhyme and, what is 
more, reason. It made sense that we 
would no longer subsidize our exports by 
taxing ourselves. Instead, we would 
give our allies an opportunity to earn— 
by our acceptance of their exports—so 
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that they, in turn, might buy our exports 
with their own money, not ours. 

But slogans, in politics as in merchan- 
dising, are useful only so long as they can 
be backed up by the ability to deliver. 
One cannot sell soap, even with the best 
of slogans, unless he has some soap. 

And so last year it was decided that 
the slogan should be sidetracked for a 
year, until a study could be made. This 
met with no strenuous objection—at 
least on my part. After all, the Repub- 
lican Party had been protectionist- 
minded since its earliest days, and it had 
not recently been accustomed to the re- 
sponsibility which comes with authority. 

At any rate, there was no great objec- 
tion to its attempting to reconcile its ir- 
reconcilables through the device of a 
study commission, to demonstrate, to its 
party and to the country, that our na- 
tional security and prosperity depended 
upon foreign trade. 

The Randall Commission was ap- 
pointed to make the study, and early 
this year it made its report. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. Since the Senator from 
Arkansas has indicated that this is a bi- 
partisan, nonpartisan subject, will he 
indicate the type of persons who com- 
pose the Randall Commission? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Of course, Mr. 
Randall is a leading steel man, and a 
very intelligent and capable business- 
man, as well as being a public-spirited 


_citizen. It is a bipartisan Commission, 


too, I think largely influenced by busi- 
nessmen who have come to realize the 
facts of life in that field. 

I have a complete list of the members 
of the Commission, but I do not think 
2 necessary to read the names at this 

e. 

Obviously, the report was an effort to 
reconcile the divergent views of its mem- 
bers into a practical program which 
could be enacted. 

I may point out that as members of 
the Commission from the Senate there 
were the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
MILLIKIN] and the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. GEORGE], as well as other Mem- 
bers of Congress. It was a bipartisan 
commission. 

On reflection, I think the membert- 
ship of the Commission might well 
be read into the RECORD: 

Clarence B. Randall, Chairman, of 
Chicago, II.; Lamar Fleming, Jr., Vice 
Chairman, of Houston, Tex. 

The Presidential appointees were 
David J. McDonald, of Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Cola G. Parker, of Neenah, Wis.; Jesse 
W. Tapp, of San Francisco, Calif.; John 
Hay Whitney, of New York, N. Y.; John 
H. Williams, of Cambridge, Mass. 

The Senators were the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN], the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. HicKENLOOoPER], the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. Busu], the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], 
and the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
BYRD]. 

Members of the House of Representa- 
tives were DANIEL A. REED, of New York; 
RICHARD M. SmPsoN, of Pennsylvania; 
JoHN M. Vorys, of Ohio; JERE COOPER, 
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of Tennessee; LAURIE C. BATTLE, of Ala- 
bama. 

So it is very clear that it is a bipartisan 
commission. As I have already indi- 
cated, I think the Commission made an 
excellent report. I refer, of course, to 
the report of the majority of the Com- 
mission. I do not subscribe to the mi- 
nority views of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Colorado, but this is not the 
first time we have had a difference of 
opinion on this particular subject. 

The report was disappointing to those 
who had hoped for a dynamic approach 
to the problem. The President had asked 
the Randall Commission to give him a 
report, “both realistic and bold.” The 
final outcome was more “realistic” than 
“bold.” 

The Randall Commission report was 
satisfactory only from the standpoint of 
practical political possibilities, but it 
was welcome as such. The President, 
himself, acknowledged that when he 
said, on March 30, that it was a mini- 
mum program.” 7 

When I say it is an excellent report, I 
have in mind that it is such from the 
practical point of view, because there 
was no hope whatever of achieving any- 
thing more than the Commission rec- 
ommended and the President recom- 
mended in his “minimum program,” as 
we have seen. The President's mini- 
mum” recommendation has not been ac- 
cepted. I, as have many other members 
of this body, have long since expected 
to make progress very slowly in this 
field. It has been in controversy over 
100 years, and we have made very little 
progress. Its beginning goes back to a 
period before the War Between the 
States. 

Nevertheless, I would have been glad, 
and still am, to support this “minimum 
program” which the President called “es- 
sential.” I welcome the opportunity to 
support the recommendations of the 
President—that is, his original recom- 
mendations. 

One reason why I would have been 
glad to support the program was because 
of its importance to the agricultural 
economy of the Nation and my State. 

The President, himself, said: 

Perhaps no sector of our economy has a 
greater stake in foreign trade than American 
agriculture. In recent years, for example, 
one-third of our wheat, 40 percent of our 
cotton and rice, and one-fourth of our soy- 
beans have been exported. It is highly im- 
portant to maintain foreign markets for our 
agricultural products, 


I cannot emphasize that too strongly, 
in view of what I read in the press about 
the severe criticism of the agricultural 
surpluses we have in this country and 
the suggestions made as to how to reduce 
them, when obviously the only real and 
intelligent way is to sell them to the peo- 
ple who want to buy them, the very 
action we make impossible through our 
tariff policy. 

In the same message, the President 
said that 40 million acres, amounting to 
10 to 12 percent of our agriculture, have 
to find their market in exports. And, he 
said, over 4 million American workers 
depend on international trade for their 
employment.” 
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The farmers and the factory workers 
affected have had their markets and 
their employment sustained, since World 
War II, by the Marshall plan, and its 
successors, to the extent of $33 billion, 
according to the Randall Commission. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
tor from Tennessee for a question. 

Mr. GORE. In the consideration of 
tariffs and foreign trade questions, we 
hear a great deal about some imagined 
injuries. We hear the magnified voice 
of those who think that perchance they 
may suffer some loss. But in the past 
3 years we have seen a demonstration of 
the large number of people who are se- 
verely hurt by a loss of foreign markets. 
In the past 3 years farm exports have 
been cut in half. There has been a 50- 
percent drop in the export of farm com- 
modities in 3 years. In the message of 
the President relating to the loss of for- 
eign markets, which the Senator has just 
read, the President also referred to the 
loss of jobs by people working in indus- 
try. The Randall Commission recom- 
mendation did not refer directly to the 
study which was made and its results 
submitted, but a very responsible study 
was made and it indicates that if all tar- 
iffs were removed—all of them—there 
would be a loss of jobs in this country 
numbering about 200,000. I do not advo- 
cate the removal of all tariffs—not at 
all—nor does the President; nor does the 
Randall Commission. However, along- 
side the statement of the number of jobs 
lost if all tariffs were removed, must be 
mentioned the other feature cited to the 
Randall Commission, that there were 
more than 4 million jobs directly in- 
volved in export trade. When we lose 
markets for iron and steel goods, jobs of 
men mining coal, driving trucks, and 
working on railroads, are lost, does not 
the Senator from Arkansas think that, 
in connection with our foreign-trade 
policy, we should give more considera- 
tion to the larger interests and less con- 
sideration to smaller groups who may 
perchance be hurt? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee is entirely correct. 
Let me say I appreciate his contribution. 

The difficulty arises, I believe, from 
the difference between conceiving of the 
injury to a small group in a specific plant 
and the injury to the Nation as a whole. 
Obviously, it is much more difficult to en- 
compass the economy of the entire coun- 
try, when considering the matter in one’s 
mind. In my opinion, there is no ques- 
tion that the economy of the country as 
a whole would greatly benefit from an 
increase in international trade, although 
I believe the manufacturers of briar 
pipes are hurt by imports. I would not 
argue that imports are of no injury to 
that particular industry. However, the 
principle which must necessarily be fol- 
lowed if protection is to be given that 
small activity, will, if applied widely, do 
far greater injury to many, many times 
that number of persons. It is much 
more difficult for one to reduce the effect 
to tangible terms, so as to be able to 
understand it and explain it in a clear 
manner, when one is considering the en- 
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tire economy, as compared to a small 
business in Brooklyn that employs per- 
haps 500 or 1,000 persons, at the most. 
That is the difficulty. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas permit me to cite 
a larger interest that is affected? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I shall be glad to 
do so. 

Mr. GORE. Forty-eight percent of 
the wheat production of the United 
States in 1952 was exported. In 1953, 
the exports dropped to 24% percent of 
that year’s production of wheat. This 
year the picture looks even worse. If 
we compare the injury to all the wheat 
farmers of the Nation to the injury to 
the briar-pipe industry, I believe the 
national interest will emerge in bold 
relief. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Tennessee is quite correct. Strangely, 
enough, however, human nature is such 
that the briar-pipe manufacturers, or at 
least their representatives, have made a 
great deal more noise in Washington, 
and have received much more attention 
in the newspapers, than has the wheat 
industry. 

Of course, we have found ways—large- 
ly by using the taxpayers’ money—to 
help the wheat producers; we either pay 
them a support price, on the one hand, 
or we maintain a Marshall plan, by 
means of which we supply to foreign 
countries the dollars with which to pur- 
chase the wheat, when we do not permit 
the foreign countries to earn the dollars, 
So we have found ways to do those 
things, so as to provide some sort of tem- 
porary palliative. 

However, the important point is that 
the wheat producers of the Dakotas and 
other areas of the United States do not 
find it easy to see the relationship be- 
tween their prosperity and foreign trade. 

When a wheat producer sells his wheat 
in Minneapolis, he thinks that is the 
end of it, and that someone else has the 
responsibility of handling the wheat 
from that point on. So he does not 
bother about the ultimate disposal of 
the wheat. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield to me? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I agree with the Senator 
from Arkansas that more good for the 
average American is to be derived from 
trade than from placing high barriers 
in the way of trade. 

I should like to point out that if we 
simply isolate the problem by comparing 
the relative injury to a special interest, 
to the good to be done to the great ma- 
jority of the American public, we still 
arrive at the question whether we can 
afford not to trade with many of our 
allies and friends in the world. 

Obviously, Japan will have to trade 
with someone. The United States can 
erect high trade barriers, and still have 
most of the things she needs; but Japan 
cannot do so. Japan must find some 
other country with whom to trade, in 
order to obtain the raw materials and 
other things she needs for her economy. 
A failure by us to trade with Japan will 
simply force Japan into the arms of the 
Soviet bloc, in order to obtain the ma- 
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terials she requires. We shall find more 
and more that we have lost much of our 
influence in world affairs, particularly 
with some of the growing powers of the 
world, if we fail to trade with them. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Louisiana could not be more correct. A 
little later I shall refer to the point he 
has made for, from the material point of 
view, far overshadowing our own pros- 
perity, is the question of our security in 
the cold war and in the threatened hot 
war with Russia, There is no doubt 
about that. 

Mr. LONG. There is no reason why 
such trade could not be mutually profita- 
ble both to the United States and to the 
other nations involved. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is entirely 
correct. So I cannot understand why 
our friends on the other side of the aisle 
are unable to comprehend it, for it is 
clear to me that we are not being asked 
to make a sacrifice. Actually, I think 
this proposal is for a step toward a 
stronger economy, looking at the econo- 
my of the Nation as a whole, not merely 
at the briar-pipe manufacturers, or the 
mineral producers of Colorado, or the 
wool producers of Wyoming. 

I do not deny that certain industries 
are uneconomic, as regards competition 
with certain foreign producers. We do 
not excel in efficiency of production in 
the case of every item made in the world. 
I would not for a moment say that we 
excel in every case. There are certain 
industries—relatively small ones, when 
compared to the national economy— 
which would suffer; I do not deny that; 
but that situation is a part of the picture, 
and certainly some shift would be en- 
tailed. 

I should like to cite an analogy which 
I think it would be well for our friends 
to consider, namely, what has happened 
in the South and in the North during 
the past 100 years, during the years 
since the War Between the States. Un- 
til about 15 years ago, the attitude in 
New England and elsewhere in the 
northern area was that it would be 
injurious to them to have industry de- 
velop in the South; and ever since the 
creation of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, obstacles were placed in the 
way of development of industry in the 
South. That was done on the theory 
that every time a plant was built in the 
South, it would be competitive with the 
North, and thereby would injure the 
North by causing, in some way or other, 
a financial loss. 

However, the truth of the matter has 
been that, over the strenuous objection 
of the North, and because of the wartime 
situation, plants were built in the South. 
Although that development has caused 
shifts and has caused a limited injury 
in the case of specific plants in the 
North, yet, when looking at the whole 
northern area, or the so-called Official 
Territory, we find it has prospered be- 
cause the South has prospered, for in 
that way the South has provided pur- 
chasing power for the products of the 
North far in excess of what the purchas- 
ing power of the South used to be. The 
South buys, as of today, many more 
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automobiles, much more jewelry for in- 
stance; and the New England States 
prosper from those sales. So, by and 
large, the northern States and, in par- 
ticular, the New England States, have 
not suffered because the South has been 
industrialized. 

On the contrary, the whole people are 
far more prosperous than they were un- 
der the old high-tariff policy of the New 
England States, reenforced by freight- 
rate differentials, which have exactly the 
same effect upon industry in the South 
as tariffs do upon trade between the 
nations. So that is a good analogy. I 
believe it is the best one available, and I 
recommend to my friends on the other 
side of the aisle a study of what has 
happened, as a result of World War II. 
and the industrialization of the South to 
the domestic economy by the freeing of 
the channels of trade. There is no 
doubt of the beneficial effect. Let me 
point out that in the case of my own 
State, the per capita income was ap- 
proximately $254 in 1939, whereas in 
1953 it was approximately $951. It is 
true that much of the money winds up 
in the pockets of the northerners; but 
in the process, we in the South obtain 
shoes, automobiles, clothes, and other 
things we need. 

That is really the way trade between 
the nations would work—granted that 
at all times it will be possible to point 
to an injury being suffered by a single, 
usually relatively small industry, for in- 
stance, an industry such as the manu- 
facture of briar pipes. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I should like to 
complete my statement. I do not wish 
to take too much of the time of the Sen- 
ate, but I will yield for a question. 

Mr. GORE. Before the able Senator 
leaves the subject of injury, will he not 
discourse upon the permanent injury 
which is being inflicted upon the wheat 
farmers of America by the process of the 
American Government doing nothing in 
connection with a foreign trade policy, 
combined with the Russian trade offen- 
sive, the combination of which results in 
the reduction of acreage to the American 
farmer and the piling up of surpluses? 
Our bins are running over. There has 
been a drastic drop in the export trade 
for American wheat, and Russia is pick- 
ing up our customers and selling her 
wheat in Western Europe to customers 
who have been ours, who wish to con- 
tinue to be ours, but who cannot because 
of our do-nothing policy on foreign 
trade. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator 
could not be more right. As I stated a 
moment ago, that is the thing which 
frightens us all. Perhaps these policies 
were defensible 100 years ago. Under 
present conditions they are very dan- 
gerous indeed. That danger is in addi- 
tion to the economic effect, for the very 
reason which the Senator mentions. 
Today when we pick up a newspaper we 
see that the Russians are sending trade 
emissaries all over the free world, and 
all over Europe. Now Mr. Attlee and 
others of his party in Britain are going 
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into China to discuss trade. With re- 
spect to the free world, Russia is doing 
everything possible to attract their trade, 
which we are refusing to permit on a 
free basis. 

We encourage a certain amount of 
trade on a subsidized basis by a give- 
away program under the present Mar- 
shall plan. I wish to say something 
about that a little later in my remarks, 
I do not desire to anticipate the entire 
argument. The problem is more com- 
plicated than I have made it seem. 
However, I think the Senator’s point with 
regard to Russia being willing to step 
into the vacuum which we are creating 
is very sound, 

Mr.GORE. The able Senator has re- 
ferred to the present injury. Does not 
the pattern which is being fixed by the 
do-nothing policy inflict a permanent in- 
jury upon the American wheat farmer? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There can be no 
doubt about that. 

Mr. GORE. When I refer to the 
wheat farmer, I am merely using him as 
an example. Other examples are the 
cotton farmer, the tobacco farmer, and 
other farmers. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Recently the press 
carried a story with respect to a reduc- 
tion of 10 million acres which the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has recommended be 
taken from wheat acreage. 

Mr. GORE. If we continue the policy 
of doing nothing, the restrictions next 
year will have to be greater. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think there can 
be no doubt about it, unless it is proposed 
to increase mutual aid very greatly in 
order to give our products away. The 
alternative to trade is to give our com- 
modities away. At this late date, since 
we have largely recovered from the dis- 
astrous effects of the war, the mutual aid 
program smacks very greatly of a give- 
away program. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I am sure the Senator 
realizes that there is more than one 
alternative. The administration has 
three choices—first, to have the Ameri- 
can economy produce less; second, to 
give our products away; and third, to 
trade. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
quite correct. 

Mr. LONG. At present the adminis- 
tration seems to be directing its policies 
toward a condition wherein we shall pro- 
duce less, trade less, and have less. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the Sen- 
ator is quite correct. 

Of far greater importance to our na- 
tional security is the fact that the Rus- 
sians are quite willing to take up the 
slack of our diminishing foreign trade. 
Indeed, it has been their publicly 
announced policy, before and after the 
death of Stalin, that this is the chosen 
way of dividing us from our allies. 

How have we met this challenge? By 
reducing foreign aid, maintaining pro- 
tective tariffs and other devices, and by 
relaxing our restrictions on trade behind 
the Iron Curtain. Let us face this last 
fact. The pressure behind the efforts to 
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reduce restrictions on East-West trade 
is due in large measure to the restrictions 
on trade within the free world—restric- 
tions which, as the President has said— 
to which I agree—we must take the lead 
in removing. To the extent that we fail 
to remove those restrictions, we enhance 
trade, on a mutually beneficial basis be- 
tween Western Europe and the Iron Cur- 
tain countries, including China. Does 
this help us? Certainly it does not to 
the extent that it replaces trade between 
ourselves and our allies. 

Yet the administration has been forced 
into this policy of relaxing restrictions— 
at least, to some extent—because of its 
inability to alter our own foreign trade 
policies. 

I do not imply anything sinister or 
subversive in this. This policy is not 
being dictated in the Kremlin, but by 
the simple facts of life. Foremost of 
these facts of life is that the Republican 
Party is unable or unwilling to support 
its President on this crucial issue involv- 
ing our national security. The Presi- 
dent has described the importance of 
this matter in this way: 

If we fail in our trade policy, we may fail 
in all. Our domestic employment, our 
standard of living, our security, and the 
solidarity of the free world all are involved. 


As to our trade policy, what has hap- 
pened? On Friday, the House passed a 
bill extending for 1 year only the pres- 
ent inadequate Trade Agreements Act. 
I say it is inadequate, because I agree 
with the President that his program— 
which he sent to the Congress—is in- 
deed a minimum program. That is his 
description of it, in which I concur. 

One of the worst effects of this policy 
of procrastination, hesitation, and doubt 
was pointed out in another message of 
the President. In his economic report, 
he said: 

World trade has been conducted in years 
past under the constant threat of the erec- 
tion of new trade barriers by all of the major 
importing countries. In the case of the 
United States, as our foreign trade policy 
has been debated from year to year, other 
nations have come to entertain doubts con- 
cerning its continuity. Although we have 
in fact carried out vigorous tariff-reducing 
programs in recent years, we have under- 
taken these measures in an atmosphere of 
constant uncertainty. Our trade policy and 
customs administration should provide a 
sense of continuity, stability, and forward 
movement to the rest of the world. 


In spite of this clear statement of the 
need for continuity and stability, we are 
asked now to support another year of 
indecision and delay, with the final out- 
come still a highly doubtful question. 

In the meantime, we are asked to sup- 
port another foreign-aid bill, designed, 
in large measure, to fill this gap. 

I say “we are being asked.” Frankly, 
I do not know whether or when we shall 
be asked by the administration to sup- 
port a particular measure. To date, the 
President has sent up no message on 
the foreign-aid program—a field in 
which ordinarily it is considered he has 
primary responsibility. In this case, as 
perhaps in others, the President may be 
interested in learning what Congress 
wants before he asks for what he wants. 
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At any rate, it seems clear that we 
shall be asked, some time, to support 
more foreign aid, although less than in 
previous. years. 

I have supported such programs in the 
past. The nations which were the re- 
cipients of our aid were to a great ex- 
tent devastated by the war. They had 
virtually liquidated their economies in 
the war effort, or they had been ex- 
ploited by occupation. To maintain 
them against the Communist threat we 
were forced to aid them. Furthermore, 
there was an opportunity to assist and 
encourage the building of a new polit- 
ical structure, on a permanent basis. 
I regret that we missed that opportu- 
nity. But the days of reconstruction are 
past. Europe, today, is much more than 
reconstructed. Its production exceeds 
that of prewar days. The opportunities 
for political reorganization are still pres- 
ent to some extent, but they are not 
contingent upon our financial assistance. 
I am willing to support those categories 
of the bill which can be justified from 
a military standpoint, although I think 
probably they should be transferred to 
the military budget. I am also willing 
to support the true technical-assistance 
programs which give some hope for long- 
range stability and progress in the so- 
called underdeveloped countries. 

I am not willing, however, to support 
those amounts contained in the bill 
which are designed as stopgap expedi- 
ents for procrastination and indecision 
in our own foreign trade policies. I am 
not willing that the American public be 
taxed as a tribute to the power of the 
protectionist Republicans, and to the 
inability of the President to lead his 
party in what he, himself, has called 
a minimum program. 

There is a possibility that the reduc- 
tion or elimination of foreign aid may 
impose risks. However, its continuance 
merely postpones the day when we shall 
settle this question of trade or aid upon 
its merits. 

The President, on March. 30, in his 
message to the Congress on this subject, 
has said: 

The United States must take the initiative 
and, in doing so, make clear to the rest of 
the world that we expect them to follow 
our lead. 


This was the ringing challenge, the 
call to arms which accompanied the 
President’s foreign trade program. 

I do not know what happened between 
April 30, when the call to arms was 
sounded, and May 20, when the Presi- 
dent announced he would be willing to 
settle for considerably less than his min- 
imum program—an extension of the 
present law for 1 year. But I do not 
believe the United States can expect our 
friends abroad to follow our lead, as the 
President demanded, unless they know 
where we are going. Nor can we our- 
selves lead, unless we have leadership. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point a statement issued by Mr. 
Adlai E. Stevenson on the subject of the 
amendment offered by the junior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] and 
other Senators, 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY ADLAI E. STEVENSON 


I welcome the initiative of Senator GORE 
of Tennessee and the group of other Demo- 
cratic Senators who have joined him in seek- 
ing to bring about favorable action in the 
Senate at this session on the tariff and trade 
proposals of the Randall Commission. This 
is not a partisan matter, but one on which 
Democrats and Republicans should unite. 
The Randall Commission was a bipartisan 
commission appointed by the Congress and 
the President and its recommendations were 
supported by Commission members of both 
parties in and out of Government. 

These new trade and tariff proposals were 
sent to the Congress this spring by President 
Eisenhower. They are before the Senate this 
week for consideration. I believe it would 
be a great misfortune if they were not acted 
upon at this time but were permitted to 
lie on the shelf another year while American 
trade policy remains paralyzed. 

The American economy is a vigorous, grow- 
ing one, and it is surely in our interest to 
have an expansion of international markets 
for our goods. But, equally important, is 
the fact that unless the free nations can 
trade among themselves, they will be forced 
to trade with the countries in the Soviet 
orbit. American economic isolation would 
play into the hands of the Communists. 

At this time, when our relations with our 
allies are so desperately important, I can 
think of no more telling indication of our 
determination to provide leadership in the 
free world than the prompt acceptance of 
the moderate advances in our international 
trade policy recommended by the Randall 
Commission and the President, 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point an editorial 
entitled “Democrats to the Rescue” pub- 
lished in Life magazine of June 21, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DEMOCRATS TO THE RESCUE 


In a dramatic worm-turning in the Senate 
last week, 11 Democrats led by ALBERT GORE, 
of Tennessee, threatened to capture Eisen- 
hower’s foreign-trade program and pass it, 
despite Republican opposition. During an 
enthusiastic 90-minute debate, which clearly 
illuminated the importance of this program 
to United States prosperity and the future 
of the free world, not one Republican said 
a word. KNOWLAND finally changed the sub- 
ject. In the House the Republicans re- 
sponded by extending for 1 year, without 
change, the moth-eaten Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, thus ducking the issue till 
next session. “The sole purpose is to pre- 
serve the status quo,” said DAN REED. 

That’s what the Republicans did last year, 
too. Their excuse then was to gain time 
for a complete study of our whole foreign 
economic policy, This study was made. 
The Randall Commission issued its report 
last January, a disappointing but not hope- 
less compromise between protectionists and 
liberals. In March the President picked the 
best of the Randall recommendations and 
urged their passage on Congress. These 
dwarfed fruits of so many previous compro- 
mises were then pared away by Republican 
Congressmen to the mere stem of REED’S 
“status quo,” the President meekly agreeing. 

“I say that our foreign-trade policy is 
too important to be sacrified without a 
struggle,” declared ALBERT Gore last week. 
Amen, Senator. And three cheers for all 
Democrats willing to join Gore’s plot te 
make the fight the President wouldn't. 
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Sure, Gore and Co. are interested in em- 
barrassing the Republicans. But in this 
case the embarrassment of the Republicans, 
besides being richly earned, coincides with 
the interest of the Nation. 

The President's foreign-trade proposals 
were, as he said in March, the minimum 
necessary to keep a certain hope alive among 
our allies: the hope that free enterprise 
would have a new birth in an environment 
of expanding trade. Surely Congress should 
be allowed to vote om that; and we hope 
Gore and Co. will resist the temptation to 
settle for Dan Reep’s status quo and will 
carry through their plot on behalf of the 
whole Presidential program. We never 
thought we would see the day when the 
Democrats looked like saviors of free enter- 
rage but they certainly look that way on 

this issue. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record at this point an article 
entitled “Soviet Strategists Use Trade 
Bait in Traps for Underdeveloped 
Areas,” written by Mr. Paul Wohl, and 
published in a recent issue of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. 

I especially recommend this article to 
the attention of Senators because it is 
an excellent description of the signifi- 
cance of the Soviet drive for trade, and 
their strategy in splitting many of the 
undeveloped free countries from the 
leadership of the United States. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Soviet STRATEGISTS Usr TRADE Barr In TRAPS 
FOR UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 


(By Paul Wohl) 


Soviet political and economic strategists 
are engaged in a long-range campaign aimed 
at rallying all of Asia and most of the rest of 
the world’s underdeveloped nations to their 
side. 

Moscow is tackling this task from three 
angles: (1) through cultural exchange, (2) 
through technical assistance, (3) through 
trade. 

In what can be fairly described as a bold 
and imaginative bid for varied leaderhip, the 
trade approach recently was given a new ori- 
entation. According to this plan, the 
U.S. S. R. is ta become an international com- 
mercial center, and eventually a political 
lodestar, for underdeveloped countries. 

On the Government level, the campaign is 
supported by accredited diplomats, trade spe- 
cialists, and prominent engineers, while local 
Communist Parties carry om propaganda 
among the masses with the assistance of 
Moscow-trained political agitators, trade- 
union organizers, and terrorists. 

The combined cultural exchange and the 
trade and technical assistance approach on a 
worldwide scale is to reach fits climax in Sep- 
tember-October, when delegates from India, 
Burma, Indonesia, Ceylon, Afghanistan, 
Pakistan, Thailand, Japan, the Philippines, 
Nepal, Malaya, and British Borneo are to visit 
the Soviet Union for “approximately 1 
month to study development of Industry and 
agriculture.” 

INVITATION EXTENDED 

An invitation to that effect was tendered 
by Mikhail A. Menshikov, Soviet Ambassador 
to India and a long-time associate of the 
Kremlin’s Foreign Trade Director, Anastas 
Mikoyan, at the meeting of 
ECAFE, the United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East, in Kandy, 
Ceylon. 

On April 30, Semyon E. Tsarapkin, Soviet 
delegate to the UN Economic and Social 
Council, offered all Latin American countries 
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the same kind of invitation for the same 
month. Both Asian and Latin American 
representatives will be the guests of the 
U. S. S. R. during their entire stay. 

“Soviet Union organizations,” presumably 
VOKS (officially not the Government), will 
bear all their expenses incurred inside the 
Soviet Union. Several Middle East countries 
also are to be invited. 

As an additional inducement, the Soviet 
bloc, since the beginning of the year, has 
signed at least 10 new trade agreements with 
Asian and Latin American countries calling 
for trade worth more than $100,000,000 in the 
next 12 months. 

A highlight of the projected Asian and 
Latin American junket to Moscow will be the 
agricultural exhibition, which is to open in 
the Soviet capital on August 1 and in all 
likelihood will be fully completed only when 
the Asian and Latin American guests arrive. 


IMPRESSIVE EVENT 

The first exhibition of this kind was held 
shortly before the war. It was a unique 
event, impressive and instructive at the same 
time. Thanks to the diversity of soils, alti- 
tudes, and climates of the U. S. S. R., its 
scope could have been equaled only by the 
United States or by the British Empire. 
Demonstrations and exhibits catered to the 
earnest agriculturist. Folk dances and dis- 
play of national arts were the only enter- 
tainment; and propaganda by Soviet stand- 
ards was kept within reasonable bounds. 

This year’s exhibition is to eclipse all pre- 
vious records. Its 300 pavilions will occupy 
500 acres and will be served by 20 miles of 
hard-surfaced roads. About 2,000 specimens 
of 260 different kinds of cultures and 800 
different types of agricultural machines will 
be shown. The U. S. S. R., of course, will 
present its agricultural experience in the best 
light. 

Asian and Latin American visitors are 
bound to be impressed as the uncontested 
discoveries of Russia’s great botanists and 
biologists of the past will be linked with 
today's state-subsidized pioneering experi- 
ments under natural conditions similar to 
those existing in many Asian and Latin 
American countries. 

Another aspect likely to please Latin and 
Asian delegations will be the absence of sales 
talk at the exhibition itself. The Soviets 
already are going out of their way to stress 
the difference between their “purely educa- 
tional show animated only by a spirit of 
Socialist emulation” and the commercial 
fairs organized by business firms in capital- 
ist countries. 

That may not make much sense to most 
Americans and Europeans, but it may appeal 
to representatives of capital-poor but proud 
countries who have no experience with the 
working of a capitalist society of the Ameri- 
can type. 

Once the delegates are sufficiently taken 
in by what they have seen at the exhibition 
and on visits to provincial centers—for the 
Asians a big tour is planned through the 
U. S. S. R.’s Asian repvblics—the Soviets 
expect to talk trade. 

Asian and Latin American countries have 
been officially informed that Moscow is ready 
to grant them substantial commercial credits 
and, what is more, to accept payment in na- 
tional currencies. Long-term trade agree- 
ments are being offered ostentatiously as a 
means of assuring the raw material supply 
of the U. S. S. R. and of stabilizing its ex- 
port production schedules. 


STABLE REVENUES 


At the same time these agreements guar- 
antee stable revenues to countries suffering 
periodically from sharp price fluctuations for 
such products as tin, rubber, copra, tea, and 
rice. The formula is the same as the one 
Nazi Germany used to tie the depression- 
stricken East and Southeast European coun- 
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tries to Germany and to make big inroads in 
Latin America. 

There are indications that Deputy Premier 
Anastas Mikoyan’s trade negotiations aim 
farther. At the ECAFE meeting, as well as 
in recent magazine articles, Soviet spokesmen 
have hinted that entirely new multilateral 
arrangements. might be worked out not only 
with the U. S. S. R. but also with Communist 
e, and the other members of the Soviet 

loc. 

The idea is that participating countries 
would currently draw on one another’s bal- 
ances without waiting for the annual closing 
of accounts and that balances could be freely 
transferred among all partners. 

COMECON, the Soviet bloc's Council for 
Mutual Economic Aid, met in Moscow on 
March 26 and is reported to have set up a 
special committee to consider how the ruble 
bloe could best take advantage of balances in 
Asian and Latin American currencies. Euro- 
pean foreign trade experts point to the fact 
that the setting up of such a multilateral 
trading and accounting arrangement might 
well be possible since the amounts involved, 
at the beginning at least, would be rela- 
tively small. 

There also can be no doubt that the gold- 
rich Soviet Union is technically capable of 
extending industrial and commercial credits 
to capital-poor overseas countries. 

Even more challenging from the American 
point of view is the U. S. S. R.’s new role as 
a great industrial power offering technical 
assistance to underdeveloped nations. Tech- 
nical assistance agreements exist with India 
and Afghanistan. The agreement with India 
has a consultative character. 

Afghanistan, according to its representa- 
tive at the ECAFE meeting, is receiving petrol 
tanks and grain silos from the Soviet Union. 
Soviet technicians are installing the equip- 
ment. Its cost and the services of the tech- 
nicians will be paid for through Afghan ex- 
ports to the U.S.S.R. The Soviets also will 
send engineers to help build a mill and a 
bakery. 

Moscow has offered to make railway equip- 
ment available to all Asian and Far Eastern 
nations for training purposes and has invited 
specialists to come to the Soviet Union for 
technical training on rail lines operating in 
country similar to their own. Other trainees 
are to learn about construction and working 
of power stations, mining, rubber processing, 
fighting of locusts, etc. 


MEAN BUSINESS 


An immediately available Soviet contribu- 
tion of 4 million rubles to the technical as- 
sistance fund of the United Nations and 
smaller contributions from the Ukraine, Bye- 
lorussia, Poland, and Czechoslovakia are be- 
ing played up as evidence that the Commu- 
nists mean business. 

The big Soviet argument is the U. S. S. R.'s 
unique experience in carrying out a huge 
technical assistance program for Communist 
China and on a smaller scale, the develop- 
ment of industrial, power, and transporta- 
tion facilities in predominantly Moslem 
Albania. 

At the ECAFE meeting, where Ambassador 
Menshikov painted a glowing picture of 
what. Soviet technical assistance crews had 
achieved in these two countries, the delegate 
of Nationalist China intimated that between 
500,000 and 800,000 Soviet experts were work- 
ing in Communist China for the benefit of 
the Soviet Union. Who, he asked, covered 
the expenses of these innumerable Russian 
specialists? 

The American delegate, in turn, pointed 
to what had happened to the once inde- 
pendent satellites. U. N. observers in Asia 
privately have expressed doubt whether this 
kind of reasoning makes much of a dent in 
Asian thinking. It may serve rather to un- 
derline that the Soviets are doing things in 
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a big way and make the United States point 
4 program appear small in comparison. 


CONTRASTS CITED 


Meanwhile, Soviet propaganda misses no 
opportunity to ingratiate itself with Asian 
nations, When Afghanistan this spring suf- 
fered extensive flood damage, the Soviet Red 
Cross, in an unprecedented move, contrib- 
uted to the cost of helping the victims. 
When, in March-April, the eastern sections 
of Baghdad were deep under water and 
throughout Iraq hundreds of thousands were 
shelterless, Radio Moscow promptly recalled 
various projects for the regulation of the 
Tigris which had been agreed upon by the 
Iraqi Government and British firms, but 
allegedly were not carried out because of 
the opposition of domestic and foreign 
vested interests. 

This was contrasted with the completion 
of irrigation works on an even larger scale 
in China, On May 30, at ECAFE's regional 
conference on water resources development 
in Tokyo, the Soviets were represented by 
one of their foremost authorities in the field, 
an Armenian, who complimented the Jap- 
anese for their water resources development 
techniques and then referred to the Soviet 
plan for exchange of technical experts among 
the nations o? Asia and the Far East. 

On such occasions the Soviets also benefit 
from the presence of many of their younger 
specialists who have become thoroughly 
familiar with Asian languages. 

The importance of the Asian language pro- 
gram is constantly being stressed. Last 
month Pravda disclosed that new Russian 
dictionaries in eight East Indian languages 
and in Vietnam, Malay, Burmese, Thai, Af- 
ghan, and Tibetan, either had appeared or 
were in preparation. Dictionaries in Suaheli 
and Amharic, two African languages, also 
were mentioned, Soviet technical specialists 
and negotiators at ECAFE meetings and in 
bilateral conferences in Asia are chosen more 
and more from among the Asian peoples of 
the U. S. S. R. 

This whole campaign with its cultural, 
technical, and commercial ramifications, 
shrewdly supported among the miserable 
peasants and poorly organized industrial 
workers by native Communist organizers, is 
so effective, well synchronized, and intelli- 
gently thought out, according to an Amer- 
ican expert who recently returned after a 
stay of several years in southeast Asia, that 
it could be countered only by a gigantic 
effort of the West. 


HARSH ALTERNATIVE 

Otherwise all of Asia might fall to the 
Communists. 

Such an effort, the expert held, would have 
to mobilize not only large industrial and 
financial resources, it also would have to 
draw on American idealism on the grass- 
root level by mobilizing and training tens 
of thousands of young volunteers with tech- 
nical knowhow willing to help their fellow- 
men in backward countries and ready to live 
for some time under conditions similar to 
those of the inhabitants. 

If American practical idealism could be 
channeled in that direction, it would even- 
tually outshine the flame of revolt fanned 
by Communist agitators and draw the sin- 
cere idealists on the side of those who, 
through vigorous reform, wish to build a 
better adjusted and free society. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the able 
and distinguished Senator from Arkan- 
sas, in the course of his excellent ad- 
dress, referred to the foreign policy re- 
lationship between foreign trade, the 
economic policy here at home and 
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abroad, and the pending legislation. 
The able Senator also made reference to 
the loss of export trade to the farmers. 

I should like to emphasize, in addition, 
the loss of employment to American 
workingmen by the “do nothing” policy. 

The record shows that we lost $1 bil- 
lion in export trade last year. According 
to the formula used by the staff of the 
Randall Commission, by which each 
man in productive work is estimated to 
produce goods of a value of approxi- 
mately $5,000 or more, the loss of for- 
eign markets caused the loss of their 
jobs to approximately 200,000 American 
workingmen last year. 

If, by doing nothing, we are losing jobs 
for American workers, adding to the un- 
employment rolls in the United States, 
losing markets for American farmers, 
adding surpluses to our stockpiles, which 
are already too large, adding additional 
cost to the American taxpayers in price- 
support programs, causing production re- 
strictions on the farmer, and if at the 
same time American business is losing 
customers and the American economy is 
suffering—when we couple all of those 
factors with the implications of the Rus- 
sian economic penetration into countries 
which are our friends and want to re- 
main our friends, what good reason can 
the Senator offer for doing nothing for 
another year on this vital policy? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The answer is 
that I see no good reason. The Senator 
is entirely correct. He has outlined the 
main considerations in support of the 
program proposed by the President in 
his message of March 30, as distin- 
guished from the pending bill. 

I believe this is perhaps the most seri- 
ous and most important legislation, or 
program, that will come before the Sen- 
ate at this session. As the President has 
said, “If we fail in this we may fail in 
all.” 

The foreign-trade program is most 
difficult politically. It illustrates perhaps 
the outstanding weakness of our demo- 
cratic system, which is the undue power 
that a small, vocal and energetic group 
can exercise to the detriment of the wel- 
fare of the vast majority of the people 
of the country. This is an excellent ex- 
ample of it. There is no good reason, 
no rational reason for it. Yet we are 
unable, and have been unable for many 
years, to liberalize our trade policies, 
because of the exercise of great power 
by small groups who are interested in 
specific industries. I do not wish to 
belittle those industries, as such; I mere- 
ly wish to say that they are very small 
segments, and they exercise entirely too 
much influence upon the national poli- 
cies, to the detriment of the whole 
country. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator has given 
some advice to New England with re- 
spect to tariff matters. He has spoken 
very kindly about the report of the Ran- 
dall Commission, of which I was a mem- 
ber. I should like to call his attention 


to one section of the Randall Commis- 
sion report on page 29, from which I 
should like to read an excerpt and then 
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ask that the section be printed in the 
RECORD. 

I read from page 29 of the report. 
The heading reads: 


Conflict between farm policies and en- 
largement of international trade. 


I shall not read all of it, but I begin 
about in the middle of that section: 


In the opinion of the Commission, it is 
necessary to harmonize our agricultural and 
foreign economic policies without sacrificing 
the sound objectives of either. 

The inherent conflict is not between for- 
eign trade policy and farm policy as such, 
but rather between foreign trade policy and 
the means by which an important phase 
of our foreign policy is being implemented. 
To put the matter boldly, it is necessary 
to emphasize that inflexible price-support 
programs which hold domestic prices above 
world prices become price-fixing programs 
and result in accumulations of surpluses that 
would otherwise have moved into consump- 
tion here or abroad. To maintain such price- 
fixing programs, it may become necessary for 
the United States to apply trade restrictions 
of various kinds, including import quotas, 
to keep down foreign importations. To move 
high-priced surpluses into export markets 
it may seem necessary to use export subsi- 
dies or dumping procedures that, if prac- 
ticed with respect to imports into this coun- 
try, would involve the application of our 
antidumping and countervailing-duty laws. 
Price-fixing, particularly with reference to 
commodities moving in international trade— 


I may say parenthetically that, as the 
Senator has pointed out, that applies to 
a great many of our important agricul- 
tural products, 


Price-fixing, particularly with reference to 
commodities moving in international trade, 
is inherently incompatible with a pattern of 
private trade, free enterprise, and nondis- 
criminatory commerce among nations. 


Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
at this point the section of the report 
entitled “Conflict Between Farm Poli- 
cies and Enlargement of International 
Trade.” 

There being no objection, the section 
of the report was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


CONFLICT BETWEEN FARM POLICIES AND EN- 
LARGEMENT OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Consideration of policies designed to bring 
about enlargement of our trade in farm prod- 
ucts must of necessity include certain phases 
of our domestic farm policies. Agriculture’s 
interest in foreign markets and in a con- 
structive foreign economic policy is so great 
that it must not be sacrificed by failure to 
make urgently needed improvements in those 
farm policies which are in obvious conflict 
with trade policies that are vital to our en- 
tire economy, including agriculture. The 
maintenance of a strong agriculture is es- 
sential to the maintenance of a sound Amer- 
ican economy. But the strength of Amer- 
ican agriculture, great though it is, is being 
weakened by the inflexibility of the present 
scheme of price supports and their conse- 
quences. 

In the opinion of the Commission, it is 
necessary to harmonize our agricultural and 
foreign economic policies without sacrificing 
the sound objectives of either. 

The inherent conflict is not between for- 
eign trade policy and farm policy as such, 
but rather between foreign trade policy and 
the means by which an important phase of 
our farm policy is being implemented. To 
put the matter boldly, it is necessary to 
emphasize that inflexible price-support pro- 
grams which hold domestic prices above 
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world prices become price-fixing programs 
and result in accumulations of surpluses. 
that would otherwise have moved into con- 
sumption here or abroad. To maintain such 
price-fixing programs it may become neces- 
sary for the United States to apply trade 
restrictions of various kinds, including im- 
port, quotas, to keep down foreign importa- 
tions. To move high-priced surpluses into 
export markets it may seem necessary to use 
export subsidies or dumping procedures that, 
if practiced with respect to imports into this 
country, would involve the application of 
our antidumping and countervailing-duty 
laws. Price-fixing, particularly with refer- 
ence to commodities moving in international 
trade, is inherently incompatible with a pat- 
tern of private trade, free enterprise, and 
nondiscriminatory commerce among nations. 

The International Wheat Agreement has 
contributed little to the solution of wheat 
problems of the United States and the world 
at large. Its chief significance has been to 
accord official sanction, on the part of the 
participating nations, to United States ex- 
port subsidization of the United States quota 
when nonquota export prices were at or above 
the agreed maximum. At heavy expense to 
the United States Treasury, this has con- 
tributed to the persistence of excessive do- 
mestic support prices, which have given un- 
due stimulus to wheat production here and 
abroad, and has tended to obstruct, rather 
than to facilitate, normal readjustments in 
United States agriculture, and to lead to 
abnormal accumulation of stocks of wheat. 
In the current season, when export prices 
are below the agreed maximum, the import- 
ing countries are relieved of their obligation 
to purchase wheat unless the prices drop 
below the agreed minimum level. Further- 
more, the most important importing country 
is no longer a party to the agreement. Un- 
der these circumstances the significance of 
the agreement in relation to our wheat ex- 
port problem is relatively slight. 

Ample evidence of the unavoidable con- 
sequences. of the price-fixing policies re- 
quired by present law under mandatory 
price-support programs is provided by the 
developments listed below. 

(a) Burdensome accumulations of a num- 
ber of farm products under Commodity 
Credit Corporation purchase and loan pro- 
grams. Under the present price-support 
program, the CCC owned or held under non- 
recourse loans on October 31, 1953, in excess 
of $4.5 billion worth of farm products. This 
amount is now being increased very substan- 
tially as the 1953 crops of cotton and corn 
are placed under CCC loans. 

(b) Reduction in the exports of some 
products due in part to the pricing of these 
products above the world level of prices. In 
all, more than 60 percent of the present 
holdings of commodities by the CCC (in- 
cluding amounts under loan) is represented 
by commodities which are normally exported 
in large volume, especially wheat, cotton, 
and tobacco. 

(c) Continued resort to heavy expendi- 
tures for export subsidies. 

(d) Pressure for import quotas or other 
limitations on the importation of commodi- 
ties in addition to those for which such 
limitations are already in effect. 

The Treasury burden of the programs may 
be kept under some measure of control if 
efforts to reduce Government inventories 
through mandatory acreage restraints should 
be reasonably successful. Except for a few 
commodities, however, this is entirely im- 
practical, and such a policy can easily lead 
to a greater than necessary sacrifice of for- 
eign markets for some products and hence 
to a serious loss to agriculture as a whole. 

Restrictions on our imports of certain farm 
products, for the purpose of protecting do- 
mestic price-fixing programs on such prod- 
ucts at prices above world levels, can and 
do lead to retaliatory measures which hurt 
other segments of agriculture which are de- 
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pendent upon export outlets and a favorable 
climate for foreign trade. 

The great strides made by farmers in 
increasing the productivity and efficiency of 
our agriculture during the past decade give 
ample evidence of the great vitality and 
flexibility of the agricultural sectors of our 
economy. Good prices based upon a broad- 
ened demand for farm products at home and 
abroad constituted an important factor in 
this upsurge of farm productivity and general 
farm progress. Flexibility in agriculture 
itself, and-in agricultural policy, would ap- 
pear to be essential in the present situation 
if farmers are to be in the best position to 
adapt their farming operations to the chang- 
ing needs of domestic and foreign markets. 
This flexibility, especially with respect to 
foreign markets, can be largely lost if a 
system of fixed prices is allowed to become 
permanently imbedded in our farm policy 
as it relates to possible export markets. 

If to a scheme of fixed prices in agricul- 
ture are added the inevitable implementing 
devices of production quotas, import controls, 
and export subsidies, the ability of agricul- 
ture to play a continuing dynamic role in 
expanding international trade will be largely 
lost. This would be a serious loss, not only 
to agriculture, but to our entire economy 
and to the productivity of the free world. 
Furthermore, the repercussions from the 
standpoint of the trading policies of our 
friends and allies of the free world would be 
to the detriment of all concerned. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. I appreciate the 
Senator’s inviting attention to that point. 
I think the President’s message of March 
30, in which he points out the interde- 
pendence of agriculture and the problems 
which he mentioned, is quite correct. It 
could well be argued that one of the 
principal reasons why we have price- 
support programs is the limitation of our 
foreign markets, resulting from our high 
tariff policies. I think one might argue 
quite reasonably that if there were 
greater purchasing power in the foreign 
countries they could use our wheat and 
cotton. That would, in itself, relieve us 
of the necessity of having price supports. 
If a demand for our products were cre- 
ated abroad, it would tend, naturally, to 
increase the price a little. I do not think 
the Senator from Connecticut IMr. 
BusH] will disagree with the statement 
that a larger volume of trade among the 
nations would tend, in an overall sense, 
to bring about a higher standard of liv- 
ing and prosperity for all of them, just 
as the higher standard of living in the 
United States has tended in the same 
direction. I do not think the Senator 
will dispute the analogy I offered regard- 
ing the prosperity of the South having 
actually assisted the North. Although a 
few specific textile plants have suffered, 
the overall situation in New England has 
been benefited, I believe. The prosper- 
ity of the New England States has not 
been materially affected. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield further? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Iam acquainted with the 
Passages. which the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Connecticut read from the Ran- 
dall Commission report. I also have 
some additional statistics in mind. 
During the past 3 years while the per- 
centage of our annual farm production 
which was exported dropped 50 percent, 
commodity credit stocks of wheat in 
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storage bins in this country went up 300 
percent. 

The Senator has referred to cotton. 
Iam sure he realizes that in 1952 we ex- 
ported 37 percent of our cotton produc- 
tion. Last year we exported only 20 
percent of our cotton production. De- 
spite the acreage-cut already in effect, 
the outlook is worse this year, and de- 
spite the large acreage reduction already 
indicated for next year, the picture is 
not bright, even as to percentage of pro- 
duction, when we are cutting our pro- 
duction all the time. Our foreign mar- 
kets are declining faster than are our 
cuts in production. 

Lest. someone thinks the farmer alone 
is being hurt by this do-nothing policy, 
let me recite the fact that exports of 
the products of American industry to 
foreign markets have dropped drastically 
because the foreign nations have no 
money with which to buy what we pro- 
duce, unless we give it to them or give 
them an opportunity to trade with us. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is not because 
they do not want our goods. All the 
evidence is that there is plenty of de- 
mand for them, if those nations only had 
the necessary purchasing power, because 
there is a great shortage of industrial 
goods abroad. There is a greater de- 
mand for industrial goods than for any- 
thing else. 

Mr. GORE. We have been exporting 
as much as 45 percent of our production 
of track-laying tractors, and 13 percent 
of motortrucks and coaches. Our mar- 
kets for these products are fast disap- 
pearing. 

I have referred to this 1-year exten- 
sion as a “do-nothing” policy. If the 
Senator will permit me to express my 
reasons for referring to it in that man- 
ner, I should appreciate his yielding 
further. 

International trade is not a year-to- 
year proposition. It takes longer than 
@ year successfully to work out multi- 
lateral international agreements. There 
was a 1-year extension last year. What 
has been done under that extension? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The extension was 
for the very purpose of making a study 
and determining what the President 
ought to recommend, and what he did 
recommend. That is the futility of the 
pending bill. As I recall, the President 
said the extension of the act last year 
was for the purpose of studying the sub- 
ject. He said almost the same things 
he now says. I do not know how it can 
be any more comprehensive after a re- 
examination. That was the purpose of 
the extension. It was agreed to on the 
theory that this is a new administration 
and perhaps, in view of its responsibil- 
ity, it should have an opportunity to 
study the subject. I thought the oppor- 
tunity to study it would make a little 
change in the attitude of the powers that 
be, both in the legislative bodies and in 
the executive departments, but appar- 
ently they only want to study it some 
more. 

Mr. GORE. Our distinguished, able, 
and lovable friend from Colorado [Mr. 
MiILLIXINI wanted to have time to study 
it. He has had a year. He still be- 
lieves there should be more time for 
study. The Senator from Arkansas does 
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not think the Senator from Colorado is 
slow, does he? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the Sen- 
ator from Colorado has studied the sub- 
ject thoroughly enough. Why he is so 
perverse in his attitude I am unable to 
understand. This is the only instance in 
which I have disagreed so heartily with 
his point of view. It is not because he 
is not informed about the facts of Colo- 
rado. I do not know whether he has 
examined the facts very much as they 
affect Arkansas, Tennessee, or Louisiana. 
Maybe he should come down and visit 
us. I had better invite him to come. 

Mr. GORE. Can the Senator from 
Arkansas tell me how many agreements 
have been signed as a result of the 1-year 
extension enacted last year? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Ido not know that 
any have been signed. I doubt that any 
will be signed under this proposed ex- 
tension. It was rumored that there was 
an understanding to that effect, but 
whether there is or is not, I do not expect 
any agreements to be signed. In fact, 
I think they are doing everything they 
can to increase trade of other free na- 
tions with Russia and her satellites 
without any possibility of the free na- 
tions increasing their trade with us. 
The world is busying itself with busi- 
ness behind the Iron Curtain. 

Mr. GORE. Does the Senator agree 
with my reference to it as a do-nothing 
policy? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do. The Sen- 
ator knows I am a cosponsor of his 
amendment, which is in the nature of a 
substitute for the President’s original 
program which he recommended as a 
result of the report of the Randall 
Commission. 

Mr, GORE. In addition to its being a 
do-nothing policy, it acts as an invita- 
tion to Red China to move in and take 
American business. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. They have al- 
ready tested it and are busily imple- 
menting it today. 


PLANNING FUNDS FOR JOHN DAY 
DAM 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the con- 
ference on the Army civil functions bill 
has omitted planning funds for John 
Day Dam on the Columbia River. This 
great multipurpose project which would 
stretch from the Oregon to the Wash- 
ington shore would be among the great- 
est power producers in the Pacific North- 
west, capable of generating over 1 million 
kilowatts. 

In the Public Works Committee I pro- 
posed an amendment to Columbia Basin 
fund authorization so as to permit ap- 
propriations this year for planning on 
the John Day project. That amend- 
ment was adopted. Subsequently the 
Engineers found that they could transfer 
authorizations from other projects to 
John Day, making the additional au- 
thorization unnecessary. 

The Record will show that I entered 
into an understanding on the floor of the 
Senate with my colleague, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Cordon], in regard to the program 
for the transfer of an authorization from 
other projects to John Day, and on the 
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basis of that understanding I agree to 
withdraw the amendment from the bill 
as it was reported by the Committee on 
Public Works. 

Months ago I had urged the Appropri- 
ations Committee to provide planning 
funds for completion of preliminary work 
on the John Day project. The Army 
Corps of Engineers must complete the 
project design and carry forward exten- 
sive investigations for a project site. The 
original proposed site cannot be used, 
because an enormous pothole has been 
discovered in the bed of the river at 
that point. It will take approximately 
2 years to bring the John Day project to 
the point where construction can be be- 
gun. Astart should be made in the com- 
ing fiscal year. 

I am serving notice now that I will 
move to send the bill back to conference 
with instructions to include $500,000 for 
John Day planning as provided in the 
civil functions appropriation bill, as re- 
ported by the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, and approved by the Senate. 

This matter is so vital, not only to the 
economic life of the Pacific Northwest, 
but to the defense of the Northwest and 
of the country as a whole, that there can 
be no justification for the Senate reced- 
ing from the amendment which was 
agreed to by the Senate, to the extent of 
not including a minimum of $500,000 in 
the civil functions appropriation bill 
for the planning of John Day Dam. 


THE SO-CALLED ARMY-McCARTHY 
HEARINGS 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, last 
week saw the formal close of a series of 
hearings in which a reconstituted sub- 
committee of a standing committee of the 
Senate investigated its unreconstituted 
chairman and staff, their interrelations 
with certain officials in the executive 
branch of the Government, the activities 
of the latter in the field of possible efforts 
to divert or deter the former, and the ac- 
tions and attitudes of all concerned with 
respect to a certain private in the Army. 

On 36 succeeding though not succes- 
sive days, thousands of people in the 
United States and elsewhere who nor- 
mally would have been attending to their 
normal duties concentrated their atten- 
tion, as spectators or listeners, upon 
various and varied attempts at brain- 
washing by the Terror of Tellico Plains, 
the Toy Bulldog from Boston, the Boy 
Wonder from Manhattan, and sundry 
members of the Senate of the United 
States. 

The hearings on the McCarthy- 
Stevens controversy have closed, but the 
investigation has not been completed. In 
order that the investigation might be 
completed, it would have been necessary 
to have additional testimony—testimony 
from Pvt. G. David Schine; testimony 
from Maj. Gen. Kirke Lawton; testimony 


from Mr. Clark Clifford; testimony from 
Mr. H. Struve Hensel; and testimony 


respecting the so-called top-level meet- 
ing attended by Sherman Adams, Dep- 
uty Attorney General William Rogers, 
Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, and 
others, which it appears may have been 
the point of genesis of the so-called 
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Army attack on Senator MCCARTHY. It 
is regrettable that this testimony was not 
taken, together with any other testimony 
which would have shed light on the 
situation. It is regrettable that the 
hearings were closed before they were 
completed. However, they have been 
closed, and that is that. 

I was not casual, in referring to this 
proceeding, when I called it the McCar- 
thy-Stevens controversy. Various com- 
mentators, writers, and other parties 
have gone to great length to label this 
as a contest between McCartuy and the 
Army. I was moved by the question of 
an 8-year-old child, who asked, “Mother, 
my teacher says Senator MCCARTHY is 
fighting the Army and the Army protects 
us, so why should Senator McCartuy try 
to hurt the Army?” I was even more 
‘deeply stirred by the efforts of that 
mother to clarify this fearful picture of 
one man going forth alone to destroy 
the Army which, Mr. President, fights 
the wars for you and me. However, the 
mother was patient and intelligent, and 
I believe she succeeded in assuring the 
child that the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin was in conflict only with certain 
individuals in the Army, primarily the 
civilian group. It is curious, however, 
that such studied effort should be made 
to suggest a contest which might destroy 
our entire Army, if the Senator from 
Wisconsin should win. 

However, Mr. President, these hear- 
ings just concluded were unique in many 
ways. I hope they will remain so. This 
is not the time or place for a critique 
of the hearings, and I shall not attempt 
one. Suffice it to say that the consistency 
of the proceedings was epitomized when, 
on the last day, after all witnesses had 
been required to give sworn testimony, 
an unsworn statement from the Secre- 
tary of the Army, presented through 
counsel, was admitted into the record 
as rebuttal against sworn testimony pre- 
viously given. 

These hearings have presented to the 
American people a spectacle unparalleled 
in history. I say unparalleled with full 
knowledge that there have been com- 
parable spectacles, as in the case of the 
Kefauver Committee hearings and the 
televising and broadcasting of the 
national political conventions. But 
there is no parallel in either case, al- 
though those other spectacles did have 
some elements in common with the hear- 
ings just concluded. 

In the case of the political conven- 
tions, those whose antics were televised 
had assembled for the purpose of dis- 
charging certain duties which devolved 
upon them by virtue of their selection 
or election to participate in a quadren- 
nial ceremony which is a peculiarly 
American part of the peculiar American 
political system. In the main, the acts 
they performed and the words they spoke 
before the cameras and into the micro- 
phones had to do with the discharge of 
their responsibilities, and were directly 
related to their reason for being where 
they were. In other words, they were 
getting on with their business. 

In the case of the hearings of the crime 
investigating committee, those who were 
called away from their normal busi- 
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nesses and away from the discharge of 
their normal responsibilities to appear 
as witnesses were, in the main, persons 
whose normal businesses and responsi- 
bilities were such that neither the gen- 
eral public nor the machinery of Gov- 
ernment could be expected to suffer by 
reason of the diversion. 

In the case of the hearings just con- 
cluded—those who appeared as witnesses 
were not as such engaged in the per- 
formance of duties or functions or in 
the discharge of responsibilities for 
which they had been employed or elected. 
And in the case of some of the witnesses, 
the work from which they were diverted 
was work of great significance to the 
country, and the responsibilities from 
which they were called away were mat- 
ters of substantial importance to the 
people of the United States, and to the 
functioning of segments of two different 
branches of our Government. 

All the effects of these hearings cannot 
be either cataloged or appraised at this 
time. Only from the vantage point of 
the historian, and through the objective 
lens of time passed, can that job be 
adequately done. Some of the effects of 
these hearings, however, can be either 
seen or predicted even now. 

One result of the hearings has been to 
bring upon the Congress of the United 
States, and especially upon the Senate, 
a quantity and quality of ridicule which 
cannot fail to have resulted in serious 
loss of prestige and, what is more im- 
portant, a serious decline in the respect 
in which the Congress is held by the peo- 
ple of the Nation. I say this is serious 
because the Congress is one of the three 
coordinate branches of the Government 
of the United States; and every appreci- 
able degree of loss by the people of re- 
spect for and faith in their Government 
is in the nature of a step backward, and 
away from thé ideals of a “Government 
of the people, by the people, and for the 
people.” This is one of the results most 
desired and sought for by the world Com- 
munist conspiracy, and set as a task for 
its underlings here in our homeland. 

One of the very unfortunate results of 
these hearings has been the order issued 
by the Executive with respect to testi- 
mony before the committee. I think this 
may, perhaps, be characterized chari- 
tably as a situation in which a hard case 
made bad law. The fact remains that 
an Executive order was issued which 
went far beyond the necessities or pro- 
prieties of the situation, and which con- 
stituted the attempted exertion of power 
beyond that actually possessed by the 
Executive. What is even more unfor- 
tunate, this attempted assertion of pow- 
er, so stultifying to congressional investi- 
gations as a whole, has been acquiesced 
in, actively by the investigating com- 
mittee, and passively by the Senate. Lest 
there be lacking some voice to challenge 
this assertion of power, and so as to avoid 
any doubt about my own position in this 
regard, let me say that I resisted such 
assertions of power in former adminis- 
trations, and I shall continue to resist 
them, so far as I have opportunity or 
authority, in the future. This subject is 
not closed, Mr. President, by the mere 
fact that the Executive has taken a posi- 
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tion which the committee and the Senate 
have not challenged. It will not be 
closed, nor can it be settled, until in a 
proper case the issue has been presented 
to the courts, and there decided, or until 
the people, acting through their Con- 
gress, see fit to challenge and curtail 
usurpation of power by the Executive. 

In the past, it has been suggested that 
the extent of the congressional power of 
subpena, with respect to the executive 
branch, should be tested by a contempt 
citation against some official of the ex- 
ecutive branch. I do not believe that is 
the best way to seek to get this matter 
before the courts. Prosecution of con- 
tempt citations under the statute rests in 
the hands of, and is substantially at the 
discretion of, the executive branch. I 
cannot envision that the executive 
branch would vigorously prosecute an 
attempt to secure a court determination 
curtailing or delimiting a power or im- 
munity asserted by the President. Con- 
gress must find a way to raise this issue 
in such a manner that it will be squarely 
and emphatically decided, Meanwhile, 
I assume the unfortunate precedent set 
in connection with the hearings just 
ended will raise up to block any attempt 
by the Congress to investigate any un- 
desirable situation in the executive 
branch—a most regrettable result, with- 
out place in a democratic Republic—a 
far cry from either the Hamiltonian or 
Jeffersonian doctrine, and remote from 
the fine concept of Government pro- 
nounced by Lincoln. 

Mr. President, about 10 weeks ago, on 
April 5, 1954, to be exact, I pointed out 
on the floor of the Senate that a major 
objective of the Communist Party was 
the destruction of anti-Communist 
activity in the Congress of the United 
States, and, more especially, the destruc- 
tion of congressional investigating com- 
mittees which have been exposing Com- 
munists, and exposing the pattern of 
Communist infiltration, in the past, into 
various facets of our national life. At 
that time I expressed grave concern over 
the possibility that the controversy be- 
tween a top official of the Department of 
the Army, on one hand, and the chair- 
man of the Senate Permanent Investi- 
gations Subcommittee, on the other 
hand, might become a factor in the at- 
tainment of this Communist objective. 

I am sorry to say that I believe my 
fears in that regard have been proven to 
have been well grounded. I believe 
these hearings have strengthened the 
hand of those who seek to destroy the 
effectiveness of congressional investiga- 
tions, who strive to curb the powers of 
investigating committees of the Senate 
and of the House, and who would limit 
the infiuence and effectiveness of com- 
mittee reports by setting them against a 
background of generalized ridicule for all 
congressional investigations. 

During the course of the remarks I 
made in the Senate on April 5, I hazarded 
the prediction that when the hearings 
under the chairmanship of the able sen- 
ior Senator from South Dakota [Mr, 
Monpt] should reach their conclusion, 
the question of who in the United States 
Army promoted and permitted the hon- 
orable discharge of Major Peress would 
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still remain unanswered. I understand 
that what purports to be an answer to 
this question has been furnished in a 
sealed envelope, which, for all I know, 
may have remained sealed to this mo- 
ment. In any event, this information 
has not yet been presented either to the 
Senate or to the people of the United 
States; and I see very little prospect that 
it will be so presented in the report of 
the special committee which conducted 
the hearings just concluded. 

It is said the special committee which 
conducted these hearings will now write 
a report, or are there to be a number of 
reports? I shall be much interested to 
see what report or reports eventuate. 
Necessarily, any report coming out of the 
special committee as a result of these 
hearings will have certain limitations. 
It will, of course, be possible to report 
the views of an individual Senator or of 
two or more Senators, if they can agree. 
But there will, of necessity, be gaps in 
any report, so far as factual material is 
concerned, because of the gaps that ex- 
ist in the hearing record. With respect 
to many points at issue, if a member of 
the special committee expresses his opin- 
ion as to what happened, he will either 
be choosing between two contradictory 
stories, under oath, or speculating with 
respect to actions and motives concern- 
ing which the best testimony was not 
taken. Nostatement can be made in the 
report, based on any sworn testimony 
taken at the hearings, respecting certain 
activities of Mr. Sherman Adams, Mr. 
Clark Clifford, Mr. Herbert Brownell, Mr. 
William T. Rogers, and Mr. Henry Cabot 
Lodge, for example; and no report can 
justify the action of the Executive in the 
interference by way of summary denial 
of the use of competent, relevant, and 
material matters of record. 

Mr. President, these hearings have 
demonstrated the truth of another state- 
ment which I made on April 5: Nothing 
that these hearings have developed, 
nothing that took place in 36 days of 
repertory, has changed in any degree 
the fact that there is a Communist con- 
spiracy in the world, that this conspiracy 
seeks the overthrow of the Government 
of the United States by force and vio- 
lence, that this conspiracy is active in 
our country today and in the various 
phases of our public and private life, 
that one of the things this conspiracy 
fears most is exposure, and that the 
greatest proportion of exposure of por- 
tions of the Communist conspiracy in 
recent years has been the result of in- 
vestigations of congressional commit- 
tees. 

But these hearings have immobilized 
one Senate investigating committee for 
months, and have created an atmos- 
phere which I am sure will hamper the 
future effectiveness of all congressional 
investigating committees bent on bring- 
ing to light the diabolical activities of 
Communists boring from within for the 
destruction of our Government. The 
Western Hemisphere, in lands just south 
of our border, is a startling illustration. 

These hearings have also helped bring 
about a “climate of opinion” favorable to 
the efforts of those who seek to fetter 
the power of congressional inquiry with 
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rules under which it would be impossible 
to operate effectively. I am not at all 
sure these hearings were not brought 
about with the intention of helping to 
accomplish this very end. 

Notoriety has come to a number of 
persons as a result of these hearings. 
The central figure of the hearings has 
continued to be one who had it in full 
measure before the hearings started. 

To many millions of Americans, Sen- 
ator McCartuy is the epitome of bold 
and selfiess anticommunism. These 
millions regard Jog MCCARTHY as a 
fighter who has the courage of his con- 
victions; who has suffered greatly for 
a cause in which he deeply believes; a 
true patriot, who cannot by any meas- 
ure of force or intimidation be swerved 
from the course which an enlightened 
conscience tells him is for the good of 
his country. The party or group that 
would condemn the objectives of the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin will find 
itself buried under an avalanche of pop- 
ular expression. 

To another group of Americans, Sen- 
ator McCartuy is a man whose meth- 
ods are undesirable, and many in this 
group refuse to attribute any worthy 
motives to the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin. 

Outside these two groups are other 
millions of Americans who go to neither 
extreme. 

The common denominator of all these 
groups, from the most dedicated dis- 
ciple of Senator McCartuy to the most 
fanatical McCarthy-hater, is the fact 
that all of them identify McCartuy with 
anticommunism. What true American 
will allow his hatred of McCarty. to 
smother his apprehension of the Com- 
munist danger to this country? 

Rightly or wrongly, the idea has taken 
hold in the minds of the people of 
America that Senator MCCARTHY repre- 
sents anticommunism. We may criticize 
his methods, but we cannot deny his 
zeal or his unwavering courage. 

The tragedy of this situation is that 
through these hearings just completed 
it has appeared to millions of Americans, 
and to millions abroad, that anticom- 
munism was here under attack; that 
the forces opposing the activities and ob- 
jectives, in this country, of the world 
Communist conspiracy, were being dis- 
credited; that congressional investigat- 
ing committees were being exposed as 
fumbling, publicity-seeking, unfair, in- 
effective road shows. Oh, Mr. President, 
what a tragedy. Why was this comedy of 
errors allowed to be initiated? Who 
blundered? What objective did the 
initiator seek? What was accomplished? 


I have not heard anyone argue, either 
directly or indirectly, that congressional 
investigations are bad, that Senator 
McCartny is an investigator, and there- 
fore, Senator McCartuy is bad. But I 
have heard many, many times, both di- 
rectly and indirectly, and with varying 
degrees of subtlety, the argument that 
McCarty is bad, MCCARTHY is a con- 
gressional investigator, therefore, con- 
gressional investigations are bad. Mr. 
President, that argument is taking hold. 
It sprang from a seed planted by design, 
maybe, or unwittingly, perhaps: But it 
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has been given vigor and life by the 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbals at 
the hearing. 

This is not a matter with respect to 
which it will suffice for us to smile or 
frown, clap hands or give the Bronx 
cheer, approve or disapprove. This is 
not a situation which can be changed, 
any more than it is one which can be 
disregarded. We are dealing here with 
a fact, a fact of semantics, a fact of mass 
public opinion. It will be well for us, 
and well for the country, if we recognize 
this fact and guide our actions in the 
light of that recognition. 

Think of the Stevens-McCarthy hear- 
ing as we may, no good resulted to Amer- 
ica—a Nation at war with a ruthless foe, 
bent on enslavement of the peoples of 
the world. One faction and one only 
was strengthened by the scene and the 
sound. Communism grinned and ap- 
plauded at the atmosphere made favor- 
able to it from its underground habitat, 
and from its articulate voice came the 
shouts of rejoicing. Americanism stood 
ane frustrated, in horror and amaze- 
ment, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, communicated to the Senate the 
resolutions of the House adopted as a 
tribute to the memory of Hon. Lester C. 
Hunt, late a Senator from the State of 
Wyoming. 

The message also communicated to the 
Senate the intelligence of the death of 
Hon. Joseph R. Farrington, late a Dele- 
gate from the Territory of Hawaii, and 
transmitted the resolutions of the House 
thereon. 

The message announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bills of the Senate: 


S. 129. An act to amend the act of August 
30, 1935 (49 Stat. 1049), authorizing the 
Chippewa Indians of Wisconsin to submit 
claims to the Court of Claims; 

S. 932. An act to equalize the treatment 
accorded to commissioned officers of the 
Veterinary Corps with that accorded to com- 
missioned officers of other corps of the Army 
Medical Service, and for other purposes; 

S. 1665. An act to amend the Federal 
Credit Union Act; 

S. 2212. An act for the relief of Alma S. 
Wittlin-Frischauer; 

S. 2742. An act to amend the act of Au- 
gust 21. 1951, relating to certain payments 
out ot Ute Indian tribal funds; 

S. 2777. An act to provide transportation 
on Canadian vessels between Skagway, Alas- 
ka, and other points in Alaska, between 
Haines, Alaska, and other points in Alaska, 
and between Hyder, Alaska, and other points 
in Alaska or the continental United States, 
either directly or via a foreign port, or for 
any part of the transportation; 

S. 2845. An act to amend section 3528 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended, relating 
to the purchase of metal for minor coins of 
the United States; 

S. 3103. An act to amend the act of Janu- 
ary 12, 1951, as amended, to continue in ef- 
fect the provisions of title II of the First War 
Powers Act, 1941; 

S. 3364. An act to amend the act of Octo- 
ber 31, 1949 (63 Stat. 1049); and 

S. 3481. An act to amend sections 23A and 
24A of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the concurrent res- 
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olution (S. Con. Res. 89) to authorize 
the printing of additional copies of Sen- 
ate report on Internal Revenue Code of 
1954. 

The message further announced that 
the House had severally agreed to the 
amendment of the Senate to the follow- 
ing bills of the House: 

H. R. 724. An act for the relief of Chester 
H. Tuck, Mary Elizabeth Fisher, James 
Thomas Harper, and Mrs. T. W. Bennett; 

H. R. 1364. An act for the relief of Richard 
A. Kurth; 

H. R. 2421. An act for the relief of Frank 
L. McCartha; 

H. R. 2678. An act for the relief of Carl 
A. Annis, Wayne C. Cranney, and Leslie O. 
Yarwood; 

H. R. 3623. An act for the relief of Willard 
Chester Cauley; 

H. R. 4030. An act to repeal section 4 of 
the act of March 2, 1934, creating the Model 
Housing Board of Puerto Rico; 

H. R. 4919. An act for the relief of Ralph 
S. Pearman and others; 

H. R. 5025. An act for the relief of Paul 
G. Kendall; and 

H. R. 6196. An act for the relief of Duncan 
M. Chalmers, and certain other persons. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the following bill and joint 
resolution of the House: 

H. R. 848. An act for the relief of Nicholas 


Katem, Theodosia Katem, Basil Katem, and 
Josephine Katem; and 

H. J. Res. 458. Joint resolution to author- 
ize and direct the Secretary of Agriculture 
to quitclaim retained rights in a certain 
tract of land to the Board of Education of 
Irwin County, Ga., and for other purposes, 


The message further announced that 
the House insisted upon its amendments 
to the bill (S. 2475) to authorize the 
President to use agricultural commodi- 
ties to improve the foreign relations of 
the United States, and for other pur- 
poses, disagreed to by the Senate; agreed 
to the conference asked by the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. Horse, Mr. 
August H. ANDRESEN, Mr. HILL, Mr. 
CooLey, and Mr. Poace were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 
2844) to amend the act of December 23, 
1944, authorizing certain transactions by 
disbursing officers of the United States, 
and for other purposes. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. 
R. 7258) for the relief of the Willmore 
Engineering Co. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7434) to 
establish a National Advisory Committee 
on Education; asked a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
MCCONNELL, Mr. Gwinn, and Mr. BARDEN 
were appointed managers on the part 
of the House at the conference. 
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The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
7601) to provide for a White House Con- 
ference on Education; asked a confer- 
ence with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that Mr. MCCONNELL, Mr. Gwinn, and 
Mr. BarvEN were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. 
R. 8367) making appropriations for civil 
functions administered by the Depart- 
ment of the Army for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1955, and for other pur- 
poses; that the House receded from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 5, 7, 12, and 16 to the 
bill, and concurred therein, and that the 
House receded from its disagreement to 
the amendments of the Senate numbered 
13 and 14, to the bill, and concurred 
therein, each with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9040) to authorize cooperative research 
in education; asked a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
McConneELL, Mr. Gwinn, and Mr. BAR- 
DEN were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House insisted upon its amendments to 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 72) to 
authorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
sell certain vessels to citizens of the Re- 
public of the Philippines; to provide for 
the rehabilitation of the interisland 
commerce of the Philippines, and for 
other purposes, disagreed to by the 
Senate; agreed to the conference asked 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
ALLEN of California, Mr. SEELY-BROWN, 
Mr. SHEEHAN, Mr. Bonner, and Mr. Gar- 
MATZ Were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled bill (H. R. 7258) for the 
relief of the Willmore Engineering Co., 
and it was signed by the President pro 
tempore. 


CIVIL FUNCTIONS APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1955—CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 


Mr. ROBERTSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lennon in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Virginia yield to the Senator from 
California? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
would say to the distinguished Senator 
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from Virginia that there is at the desk a 
conference report on the civil functions 
appropriation bill, which is a privileged 
matter. It is signed by all conferees, 
both on the part of the House and on the 
part of the Senate. I understand that 
the junior Senator from Oregon (Mr. 
Morse) has served notice that he would 
move to send the conference report back 
to conference, which move, of course, I 
would resist. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I believe that the 
$25,000 which the conferees agreed to 
appropriate for Quimby Creek is the best 
$25,000 the Government could possibly 
spend. I will not vote to send the con- 
ference report back to conference. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator from 
Virginia is correct. I do not know of 
any other $25,000 in the civil functions 
appropriation bill that could be better 
spent than the $25,000 for Quimby Creek. 
If the Senator from Virginia would per- 
mit me, without his losing the floor, 
to call up the conference report on the 
civil functions appropriation bill, I 
should like to do so, in order to dispose 
of the matter this afternoon. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. May I ask the dis- 
tinguished majority leader how long he 
believes it will take to dispose of the 
conference report and whether there is 
to be extended debate and a yea and nay 
vote? 

The Senator from Virginia does not 
propose to hold the floor very long, but 
he has announced that he would speak 
this afternoon on “trade, not aid,” and 
summaries of his speech have been re- 
leased to the press. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. In any event the 
Senate will be in session until around 7 
o'clock this evening, and I can assure 
the Senator that the Senate will not 
recess without his having had an oppor- 
tunity to speak. 

I have asked that the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] be requested to 
come to the Chamber. As a matter of 
fact, I believe that the motion which 
the junior Senator from Oregon intends 
to make is actually not in order, because 
the conference report has already been 
agreed to by the House of Representa- 
tives. He may wish to make his state- 
ment on that subject, however. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. If I could get a 
declaratory judgment on that issue, 
which would give me a better idea of 
whether I shall be here until 8 or 9 
o'clock this evening, I could give a better 
answer to the distinguished majority 
leader. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I assure the Sen- 
ator from Virginia that he will not be 
here until that hour. The Senator from 
Oregon is desirous of making a state- 
ment with respect to an item not being 
included in the bill. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia recognizes that the adoption of 
the conference report is of greater im- 
portance to the Nation than what he is 
going to say on the subject of reciprocal 

e. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I would not sug- 
gest anything like that. I should like to 
say, however, in view of the fact that it 
is important to clear all conference re- 
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ports in order to get appropriation legis- 
lation to the President for his signature, 
I should like to dispose of the conference 
report as soon as possible. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. With the under- 
standing that my distinguished colleague 
will do all he can to expedite action on 
the conference report, I shall naturally 
yield for that purpose. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee on 
conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8367) mak- 
ing appropriations for civil functions 
administered by the Department of the 
Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1955, and for other purposes. I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see proceed- 
ings of the House of Representatives of 
June 22, 1954, p. 8659, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the conference report? The Chair hears 
none. Without objection, the report is 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid þe- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing 
its action on certain amendments of the 
Senate to House bill 8367, which was 
read as follows: 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
UNITED STATEs, 
June 22, 1954. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 5, 7, 12, and 16 to the bill 
(H. R. 8367) entitled “An act making ap- 
propriations for civil functions administered 
by the Department of the Army for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1955, and for other 
purposes,” and concur therein. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 13, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment, as follows: In lieu of the matter pro- 
posed by said amendment insert: 

“Sec. 105. Hereafter appropriations of the 
Department of Defense available for medical 
care shall be available for the reimbursement 
of the Canal Zone Government for the cost 
of providing medical care for dependents 
of military personnel (to the extent that 
such care heretofore has been provided) in 
facilities operated by the Canal Zone Gov- 
ernment. 

“The Department of the Navy is authorized 
and directed to transfer to the Canal Zone 
Government, without exchange of funds, all 
of the land, facilities, buildings, structures, 
equipment, furniture, and improvements of 
or pertaining to the Naval Hospital, Coco 
Solo, Canal Zone: Provided, That the amount 
representing the fair value to the Canal 
Zone Government of the transferred prop- 
erty shall, when approved by the Director, 
Bureau of the Budget, be added to the in- 
vestment of the United States in the Canal 
Zone Government.” 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 14, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment, as follows: In lieu of the matter pro- 
posed by said amendment insert: 

“Sec. 106. No appropriation or funds avail- 
able to the Department of Defense shall be 
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used after September 1, 1954, for the mainte- 
nance and operation of hospitals in the Canal 
Zone.” 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
there are two amendments in disagree- 
ment. They are amendments Nos. 13 
and 14. 

Amendment No. 13 authorizes reim- 
bursement of the Canal Zone Govern- 
ment for medical care of dependents of 
military personnel. The House amend- 
ment to the Senate amendment is in 
two parts. The first portion is a per- 
fecting amendment which is required 
in order to provide the same benefits 
to dependents of military personnel 
in Canal Zone hospitals as in military 
hospitals, and the second portion of the 
House amendment authorizes and di- 
rects the transfer of Coco Solo Hospital 
to the Canal Zone Government. This 
authority is considered necessary in 
order to carry out the intent of the Sen- 
ate as expressed in the Senate commit- 
tee report. 

In amendment No. 14, the House 
amendment to the Senate amendment 
is merely to correct a clerical error by 
removing the parentheses around the 
date “September 1.” 

Therefore, Mr, President, I move that 
the Senate concur in the amendments of 
the House to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 13 and 14. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from California. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp as part of my remarks 
the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF THE MANAGERS ON THE PART OF 
THE HOUSE 

The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on certain amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8367) mak- 
ing appropriations for civil functions ad- 
ministered by the Department of the Army 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1935, and 
for other purposes, submit the following 
statement in explanation of the effect of 
the action agreed upon and recommended 
in the accompanying conference report as 
to each of such amendments, namely: 

CEMETERIAL EXPENSES 

Amendment No. 1: Appropriates $5,489,200 
instead of $5,445,700 as proposed by the 
3 and $5,532,700 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate. 

RIVERS AND HARBORS FLOOD CONTROL 
General investigation 


Amendment No. 2: Appropriates $2,907,- 
500 instead of $2,410,000 as proposed by the 
House and $3,460,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate. The conferees are in agreement that 
$2,337,500 shall be allocated for examina- 
tions and surveys and $570,000 for the collec- 
tion and study of basic data. The conferees 
are aiso in agreement that the funds for 
examinations and surveys shall be allocated 
so as to complete the Arkansas-Red and 
White River survey and the New York-New 
England survey. 


Construction, general 


Amendment No. 3: Authorizing the trans- 
fer of not to exceed $1 million to the Sec- 
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retary of the Interior as proposed by the 
House instead of $1,360,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 4: Appropriates $300,- 
367,600 instead of $278,777,000 as proposed by 
the House and $322,519,800 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

The conferees are in complete agreement 
that the funds appropriated herein are to be 
allocated as follows: 


Plan- 
ning 


Construc- 
tion 


“Alabam: 
Fort K Gaines lock me dam -- 
Demopolis lock and dam 
Jackson lock = — e 
Warrior lock and 


Arizona: 

Painted Rock Reser volr— 

Arkansas: 

Arkansas River and tribu- 
taries, Arkansas and 
Oklahoma (bank stabili- 
zation and channel recti- 
a 

Ree Mountain Reser- 

Little Missouri River 
below Murfreesboro, in- 
cluding Ozan Creek 

Red River levees and bank 
stabilization below Deni- 
ee Dam, Ark., Tex., and 


California: 
Chery Valley Reservoir... 
Crescent City Harbor 
Folsom Dam 
Humboldt Harbor 
a 33 County drain- 


Mer ereed 1 County stream 
TAEI y Uar 320, 000 
5 Beach Harbor 50, 000 
Russian River Reservoir 
and Ohannel 150, 000 
Sacramento River 3, 000, 00 
Sun Antonio Reser vor 2,300, 000 }----.--... 


San Antonio and Chino 


Colorado: 
Sacer G 
Connec 
Harford ( (Tolly Brook sec- 
Housatonic River 
Jennings Beach 
District of Columbia: 
Anacostia River, 
and Md 
Florida: 
ee and southern 
Jim oW codra lock and 
dam, Florida and Geor- 


4,250, 000 |-..--.--.. 


5, 000, 000 |-...-----. 
9, 300, 000 


5 Harbor 


0: 
Albeni Falls Reser volr - 
Columbia River local pro- 

tection, Idaho, Oregon, 
Washington, Wyoming, 
uah, Nevada, and Mon- 
Lucky Peak Reservoir....- 
Illingis: 


Carlyig Resor voir. 
Clear Creek Drainage an 

Levee District 
Depoents and Fountain 

Bluff Levee and Drain- 

agen District... Ls 
East St. Louis and vicinity. 
Grand Tower Drainage 

and Levee District... 
Illinois Waterway: Calu- 

met-Sag Channel 
aaraa i River, 

tween Missouri River 

and Minneapolis, Minn. 

(exclusive of St. Anthony 
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Construc- | Plan- 
tion ning 
Illinois—Continued 
Falls, Minn., and lock 19 
at Keokuk, 'Iowa), Mi- 
nois, Iowa, and Missouri. 870, 00 wee. 
North Alexander Drain- 


age and Levee District. 
and 


Greenfield Bayou levee. 


20, 000 
Mansfield Reservoir 70, 000 
Markland locks and dam, 
Indiana, Kentucky, and 
P TTT 40, 000 
Vincennes 500, 000 
owa: 
Coralville Reservoir 1. 750. 00 
Lock No. 19 at Keokuk . . 3, 200, 000 
Missouri River: 
Kansas City to Omaha. 3, 300, 00 
Omaha to Sioux City-] 3, 000, 000 
Cansas: 
Missouri River agricul- 


tural _levees, Kansas, 
Towa, Missouri, and Ne- 
braska. 


Toronto Reservoir 
Wichita and Valley Center. 
Kentueky: 
Barbour ville 


Covington 


dams 1 and 2 


Piney ille 


Gulf Intracoastal Water- 
way (New Orleans Dis- 
trict): Plaquemine-Mor- 
gan City alternate route. 

Maine: 
Portland Harbor 
Maryland: 

Cumberland, Md., and 

Ridgely, W. Vi 


Duluth-Superior Harbor.. 300, 000 
Red — — the North, 
8. eee N. Dak., and 


Missouri: 
Missouri River, 
City to mouth.. ...----- 2, 000, 000 
Perry County 8 
ma Levee Districts 1, 2, 
Table Rock Reservoir, 
Mo. and Ark 2. 500, 000 


Monts na: 
Billing 
Fort Peck Dam: Second 
rr oe lass 


AVIC_.._2.---- 
Libby Reservoir. 
Nebraska: 
Gavins Point Reservoir, 
Nebr. and S. Dak 
Missouri 
Bend, 
and Kenslers Bend to 
Sioux City), Nebr. and 
S. Dak 


Nevadae 
sagen Canyon Reser- 


New Hane 
Otter Brook Reservoir 
New Jerse aay 
New York and New Jersey 
channels * 
New Mexico: 
Chamita Reservoir.. 
Rio Grande Floodwa\ 
New York: 
apeo River Reservoir. 


Batavia EEEE TA 
Corning (Monkey Run)... 
TTT 

North Carolina: 
Intracoastal Waterway be- 
tween Norfolk, Va., and 
St. Johns River, Wil- 
mington District: 
Fairfield drainage 


195, 000 }...--.-... 
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North Dakota: 
Garrison Reser volr 


Virgin: 
Oklahoma 


Creek Reservolr 
Lookout Point Reservoir.. 
MeNary lock and dam, 

Oregon and Washington 24, 000, 000 
5 OR EE Oe ia 


tor 
Willamette River, bank 
P aossen 51 BB KAC EAE 
ennsylyai 

LT 0 i a E Ae sara 
Johnsonburg 
Sehuylkill River above 
Fairmount Dam 
Swoyersville-Forty Fort... 


Port Aransas-Corpus 

sti Waterway--.....- 

Texarkana Reservo: 
Utah: 

Spanish Fork River 


Norfolk Harbor, Craney 
Island disposal 


— 


area 


Loa e Hole, Snake River- 
fon 4 — not 
islat ion 


8 * clearing 


sanctuary program 


tion 
Less surplus funds 


Grand total, construc- 
tion, gen 


The conferees are in complete accord as 
to their desire that the total advance con- 
tribution of approximately $2,900,000 of the 
local interests concerned with the Central 
and Southern Florida flood-control project 
be accepted by the Corps of Engineers and 
utilized at its discretion to carry on con- 
struction of the authorized project, and that 
the State of Florida shall receive credit for 
said advanced contribution on the total re- 
quired cash contribution of not to exceed 
$29,152,000. 

The conferees are in complete accord that 
the funds available for construction, general, 
shall be obligated in such manner as to 
maintain the previously approved power 
schedules at Chief Joseph Dam, Washington; 
Buford Dam, Georgia; Garrison Dam, North 
Dakota; and at least the first four units at 
the Dalles Dam, Oregon and Washington. 

The conferees are in complete accord that 
the funds allocated for the Missouri River, 
Omaha, Nebraska, to Sioux City, Iowa, are 
aot allocated for any specific locations, but 
are to be obligated in accordance with a pri- 
ority established by the Chief of Engineers, 
based on engineering feasibility. 
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Amendment No. 5: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 6: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Operation and maintenance, general 

Amendment No. 7: Reported in disagree- 
ment, 

Amendment No. 8: Authorizes transfer of 
not to exceed $970,000 to the Secretary of the 
Interior instead of $900,000 as proposed by 
the House and $1,040,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 9: Appropriates $76,110,- 
000 instead of $72,660,000 as proposed by the 
House and $79,880,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. The conferees are in agreement that 
these funds shall be allocated so as to pro- 
vide the amount necessary for the first year’s 
operations toward the correction of the haz- 
ardous channel conditions existing in the 
Delaware River project from Philadelphia 
to the sea over a 2-year period and the cor- 
rection of a similar condition in Savannah 
Harbor, Georgia. 

General expenses 

Amendment No. 10: Appropriates $9,544,- 
000 instead of $9,288,000 as proposed by the 
House and $9,800,000 as proposed by Senate. 

Flood control, Mississippi River and 
tributaries 

Amendment No. 11: Appropriates $45,450,- 
000 instead of $45,200,000 as proposed by the 
House and $45,700,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. The conferees are in complete agree- 
ment that the Corps of Engineers shall use 
as much of the funds recommended herein 
as will not seriously impair the continuation 
of projects provided for in the Budget esti- 
mate for the initiation of construction on 
the auxiliary channels along the Yazoo River 
below the completed reservoirs. 

CANAL ZONE GOVERNMENT 


Amendment No, 12: Reported in disagree- 

ment. 
GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Amendment No, 13: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 14: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No, 15: Changes section num- 
ber. 

Amendment No. 16: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 17: Changes section num- 
ber. 


CLARENCE CANNON, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. LONG subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I enter a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the Senate agreed to 
the conference report on House bill 8367 
making appropriations for civil functions 
administered by the Department of the 
Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1955, and for other purposes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
fully understand that the motion is a 
privileged one, and it relates to the civil 
functions appropriation bill. I under- 
stand that the Senator from Louisiana 
has made the motion at the request of 
the office of the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse] who, I understand, expects 
to be here tomorrow. 

Under these circumstances, I certainly 
have no particular objection to having 
the motion to reconsider go over 1 day. 
However, because of the nature of the bill 
and the importance of getting the major 
appropriation bills to the President, in- 
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asmuch as the motion, once entered, be- 
comes a privileged matter, so that any 
Senator is entitled to call it up, I wish to 
state that if there is to be a delay of 
more than 1 day, I shall have to move to 
call up the motion, at which time, I shall 
move to have it tabled. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. As the distinguished 
majority leader knows, the Senator from 
Oregon is very much interested in one 
particular item which was deleted from 
the bill. For my part, I expect to vote 
for the conference report. However, as 
a courtesy to the Senator from Oregon I 
should like to grant him the opportunity 
to make his presentation on behalf of the 
motion to reconsider, and to discuss the 
item in which he is very much interested, 
and which was deleted by the conferees. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator is en- 
tirely within his rights. Of course, the 
Senator could make his statement 
whether or not a motion to reconsider 
was entered. I wish to follow an orderly 
procedure. In view of the circumstances, 
I merely wish to serve notice that after 
tomorrow I shall have to bring the mat- 
ter to a head. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion will be entered. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 9474) to extend the 
authority of the President to enter into 
trade agreements under section 350 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, last 
week, I joined with a number of the 
friends of former Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull in sending to him a congratula- 
tory telegram on the 20th anniversary of 
his reciprocal trade agreement program. 
A memory which I shall always cherish 
is the fact that I was privileged to know 
and to work with Secretary Hull from 
1934 until 1944 in an effort to break down 
the barriers of the principal trading na- 
tions of the world which were mitigating 
against the prosperity of all and causing 
frictions and animosities. 

By both inheritance and training Cor- 
dell Hull was ideally suited for leader- 
ship in the cause of mutually beneficial 
foreign trade. Nature had endowed him 
with a fine mind and a courageous heart. 
As a young man he was a country lawyer 
in a mountain county of Tennessee 
where knowledge of human nature 
counted for as much as knowledge of law. 
He served in his State legislature, where 
he learned the fundamentals of lawmak- 
ing; he served as captain in the Fourth 
Regiment, Tennessee Volunteers, in 
the Spanish-American War, where he 
learned about military life; he served as 
a circuit judge, where he gained experi- 
ence in the administration of law, and 
then for 22 years he served in the House 
of Representatives, where he became an 
expert on the subjects of tariffs and for- 
eign trade. After only 2 years of service 


in the United States Senate, he accepted 
appointment in March 1933 as President 
Roosevelt’s Secretary of State, resigning 
on December 1, 1944. 
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He entered upon the discharge of his 
duties as Secretary of State at a time 
when we were in the midst of our deepest 
depression and one which was world- 
wide in effect. He had served in Con- 
gress during World War I and no one 
knew better than he that it was economic 
rivalries between Germany on the one 
hand and France and Great Britain on 
the other that were the primary cause of 
that war. 

Within 1 year after the passage of the 
Hawley-Smoot tariff in 1930 which was 
the highest protective tariff in our his- 
tory and passed by a Republican Con- 
gress in the mistaken belief that through 
the erection of a tariff wall we could iso- 
late ourselves from the further impact of 
a world depression, 19 nations had 
adopted retaliatory trade measures, not 
only against us but against each other. 
As a student of foreign affairs, Secretary 
Hull knew that unless a peaceful solu- 
tion could be found for that problem 
those trade wars would eventuate in a 
shooting war in which those nations 
which felt that they were being denied 
access to essential raw materials and 
proper outlets for their finished goods 
would seek to get both by force. 

In other words, Secretary Hull saw as 
clearly as had his former Chief, Wood- 
row Wilson, that the stage was set for 
another worldwide conflict, and one of 
his first official acts was to set in motion 
a program which he hoped would pre- 
vent it. 

That program contemplated a series of 
executive agreements for which there 
was a well-established precedent in which 
the President of the United States could 
bargain with a foreign country to lower 
our import duties on certain goods to be 
shipped to us in return for lowering of 
the duties on certain goods we desired to 
ship to it with the further provision that 
the two nations entering into such an 
agreement would extend similar tariff 
concessions to all other nations. In 
other words, as soon as the major trading 
nations of the world had entered into 
reciprocal trade agreements with us the 
benefits of tariff reductions would be 
worldwide. That was a soundly con- 
ceived plan to eliminate the principal 
cause of all modern wars but unfor- 
tunately before the plan could become 
effective a ruthless, ambition-crazed 
dictator gained control over Germany, 
convinced that he could gain more ma- 
terial benefit for his nation by force than 
by negotiation. That decision of Hitler 
to export soldiers and import booty 
started World War II. 

Before the Hull trade program could 
be made effective, World War II had 
disrupted all world trade. And our ally 
in that war, the Soviet Union, which 
shared so liberally not only in lend-lease 
but in UNRRA as well, turned against 
us soon after the war was over, with 
the result that today she dominates the 
eastern half of Germany and a number 
of border States between Germany and 
Russia commonly called satellite States 
and to all intent and purposes she 
dominates China and the northen part 
of Korea. 

The Communists now control 800 mil- 
lion people and a large segment of the 
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former free trading area of the world 
an area, I may add, on which Western 
Europe had once relied heavily for its 
food supply. 

To make up for the food and other 
goods which Western Europe had pre- 
viously secured from what is now behind 
the Iron Curtain we have lavishly poured 
out in loans and gifts billions of dollars. 
The total that has been actually spent 
in that behalf since the end of World 
War II exceeds $40 billion and the total 
appropriated, which in more recent years 
has included military assistance, has ex- 
ceeded $60 billion and the end is not in 
sight. 

But during the last 2 years eco- 
nomic assistance which has provided to 
our allies American dollars with which 
to buy food and other supplies from us 
has been measurably curtailed. In the 
pending request for foreign aid only a 
relatively small amount is included for 
economic assistance and in both 
branches of the Congress there is a 
strong sentiment against any continua- 
tion of that type of aid. Ever since 
the end of World War II our exports 
have been running at a high level but 
have usually exceeded imports by ap- 
proximately $5 billion a year. And duty- 
free imports have accounted for over 
one-half of the total. For instance, in 
1947 when our exports amounted to $14,- 
252,285,000 of which $3,130,885,000 were 
agricultural products, our imports 
amounted to only $5,643,345,000 of 
which $3,431,671,000 or 60.8 percent 
entered free of duty. In other words, 
in the Hawley-Smoot tariff which is still 
the law, except where modified by a re- 
ciprocal trade agreement, items that 
entered free of duty were placed on 
the free list in the Hawley-Smoot Tariff 
Act and have been on the free list ever 
since. That includes, incidentally, muz- 
zle-loading shotguns, but if an American 
sportsman wanted a breech-loading for- 
eign shotgun he paid a duty of 65 percent 
plus transportation charges unless that 
rate was lowered by a reciprocal trade 
agreement. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Will the Senator indicate 
the logic which, in his opinion, makes 
the difference between the treatment of 
a breech-loading shotgun and a muzzle- 
loading shotgun? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I assume it was 
considered that if anyone was so back- 
ward as still to shoot a muzzle-loading 
gun, there was no need to bother about 
taxing him. 

So, Mr. President, as I have indicated, 
our exports to a large extent have been 
financed since World War II by money 
we have either loaned with little hope of 
repayment or given away. Everyone 
concedes that is not a sound basis on 
which to finance our exports although it 
is equally as well conceded that export 
markets are highly essential to our own 
prosperity, They are essential to such 
heavy industries as motor vehicles, elec- 
trical equipment, machine tools, and 
so forth. They are even more essential 
to such farm crops as tobacco and cotton 
each of which on the basis of present 
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production needs foreign outlets for 40 
percent of the total production and to a 
less extent for wheat, rice, lard, vege- 
table oils, fresh and dried fruits, and so 
forth. 

All economists know and all manu- 
facturers and all farmers ought to know 
the truth so simply stated in his last pub- 
lic address by President McKinley at 
Buffalo that we cannot hope to continue 
to sell abroad unless we buy from abroad. 
There is only one currency which any 
American producer is willing to accept— 
the American dollar and, therefore, 
those who desire to buy from us must 
acquire those dollars. Aside from Gov- 
ernment loans and gifts, loans of inter- 
national bankers, tourists, and services 
such as shipping, for instance, the prin- 
cipal means by which a foreign nation 
can acquire American dollars with which 
to buy American goods is to sell to us an 
equivalent amount of its own goods. But 
for an unfortunate stockmarket gam- 
bling spree, 1929 would have gone down 
in history as one of our best business 
years. In that year exports and im- 
ports were substantially in balance with 
no complaint that any efficient American 
industry was being put out of business 
by the competition of foreign goods. 
Last year our exports amounted to 
$15,627,800,000 and our imports $10,777,- 
600,000, a very considerable portion of 
which were noncompetitive goods on the 
free list, such as raw rubber, tin, and 
other strategic metals which we either 
do not produce or not in adequate quan- 
tities, sugar, coffee, spices, tropical 
fruits, and so forth. Since the curtail- 
ment of foreign aid for rehabilitation 
there has been a gradual drop in the ex- 
port of farm products. Normally, agri- 
cultural products constitute from 25 to 
30 percent of our total exports but last 
year they dropped to 18.2 percent and 
while figures, of course, are not available 
for the current year, I understand that 
the percentage for 1954 will be still 
lower, 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield further? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. The distinguished junior 
Senator from Virginia, who has been for 
years, a leader, first, in the House of 
Representatives, and, second, in the 
Senate, in behalf of a progressive for- 
eign-trade program, has just used a word 
which I desire to recall to his attention, 
The distinguished Senator said there has 
been a gradual drop in foreign exports. 
Will not the Senator agree with me that 
it has been a precipitous drop? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It started as a 
gradual drop, and then became precipi- 
tous. Last year, when we cut off so 
much rehabilitation aid, it went from 25 
percent to 18.2 percent. I do not have 
the figures for the current year, but my 
best estimate is that it will be below the 
figures for last year. Everyone knows 
that our surplus supplies of cotton and 
wheat are piling up, and we do not know 
what to do with them. 

We have billions of dollars invested in 
surplus farm products but as yet no sat- 
isfactory solution for their disposal. We 


face an even more serious problem in 
maintaining a satisfactory standard of 
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living for the 20 percent of our popula- 
tion dependent upon agriculture because 
if we move from a rigid price support for 
certain basic crops to a flexible support 
the price will undoubtedly drop and if we 
continue a rigid support price restric- 
tions on production and upon the use of 
land taken out of crop-supported pro- 
duction will eventually become so drastic 
that it would spell stabilized poverty for 
the average small farmer. The only 
logical and satisfactory answer to that 
farm problem is export markets for sur- 
plus production. Thus we see three very 
definite angles to a program of mutually 
beneficial foreign trade: 

First. If the free nations of the world 
which must trade to live cannot trade 
with us they will trade with the Commu- 
nists and the more they trade with the 
Communists the faster the Soviet su- 
periority in military strength over the 
free nations of the world will be achieved. 

Second. If the free nations of the 
world which must export to live cannot 
trade with us they will not continue to 
be our friends and allies nor are they 
likely to be friends and allies of each 
other. In other words, the unity of the 
free world so essential for the prevention 
of another world war will be under- 
mined. 

Third. If our exports be drastically 
curtailed because those desiring to buy 
from us cannot procure American dol- 
lars we will gradually move into a cycle 
of restricted economy which will meas- 
urably curtail on the one hand the rey- 
enue collected by the Government in 
taxes and, on the other, measurably in- 
crease the burden of a top-heavy na- 
tional debt on which the service charges 
alone now amount to approximately $2 
billion dollars more than the entire cost 
of the Government when I entered the 
House in March of 1933. 

Basically, those are the reasons why 
Secretary Cordell Hull proposed the first 
reciprocal trade-agreement act and why 
through succeeding years the program 
has had my active support. Basically, 
they are the reasons why in submitting 
to the Congress the Randall Report last 
March President Eisenhower said: 

If we fail in our trade policy, we may fail 
in all. Our domestic employment, our 
standard of living, our security, and the 
solidarity of the free world all are involved. 


Upon the receipt of that report and 
Presidential recommendation my good 
friend and distinguished former col- 
league, Representative Kean, of New Jer- 
sey, introduced last April a bill to imple- 
ment the President’s recommendations. 
One would hardly think, with the back- 
ground that I have outlined, that when 
President Eisenhower, in this respect, 
asked for bread the leaders of his own 
party would vote to give him a stone. 
But that is exactly what the present bill 
represents. It is a pretense—an empty 
gesture, the only virtue of which con- 
sists in the fact that the Congress has 
not completely repudiated previous as- 
surances of international cooperation 
and completely repudiated the request of 
the President for the greatest and most 
prosperous trading Nation in the world 
to make a worthwhile contribution to 
freer world trade. 
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But, of course, those of us who have 
been in this fight since 1934 were not as 
much surprised as perhaps the average 
layman at the action that has been taken 
because we know that eight times since 
the inauguration of the program it has 
been necessary to fight as well as vote for 
renewal of the act. It has encountered 
staff opposition on each renewal date 
not only because of a small handful of 
inefficient producers who want to operate 
under the sheltering wing of their Gov- 
ernment but also because others have 
been attracted to their side by fears that 
at some time in the future they too might 
suffer if we encourage the international 
exchange of goods and services. These 
opponents, led by the American Tariff 
League, have employed shrewd econo- 
mists and lobbyists who have used tricky 
figures about the effect of imports to se- 
cure the adoption of what they have 
called perfecting but which were in 
fact crippling amendments. 

Renewal of the act in 1945 marked the 
high point of this country’s liberal trade 
program. In that year, following a vig- 
orous political fight in both houses of 
Congress, the President’s power to re- 
duce tariff duties was increased so that 
he could cut rates to 50 percent of their 
level on January 1, 1945. In 1947, how- 
ever, the 80th Congress negotiated an 
agreement with the Department of State 
whereby the Department agreed that 
all new trade agreements would con- 
tain escape clauses and in that same year 
the Congress enacted a peril point pro- 
vision under which the President, be- 
fore lowering any duty in a trade agree- 
ment, must first secure from the Tariff 
Commission a finding as to the point 
beyond which a tariff duty could not be 
lowered without causing injury or threat 
of injury. Then, if the President de- 
cided to reduce a duty beyond the the- 
oretical point named by the Commission 
he was required to notify the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House and the 
Finance Committee of the Senate of his 
intention and his reasons for his action, 
and to proceed at his own peril. These 
changes, of course, left the Trade Agree- 
ment Authority but a shadow of its 
former self because of our reduced bar- 
gaining power in seeking concessions 
from other nations. 

When the Democrats returned to 
power in the 81st Congress one of the 
first things they did was to repeal the 
peril point provision and restore the 
Trade Agreements Act to its original 
form but a few years later, in 1951, 
Congress reinstated the peril point pro- 
vision and made the escape clause statu- 
tory. The law has remained in this form 
ever since. 

In spite of these hamstringing pro- 
visions, we made progress by negotiating 
the Geneva Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade on a broad multilaterial basis in 
1947, and this agreement was broadened 
by two subsequent sets of negotiations at 
Annecy and at Torquay. After the elec- 
tion of President Eisenhower in 1952, 
those of us who had supported Recip- 
rocal Trade were encouraged because all 
his public statements on the subject of 
foreign trade stressed the need for a 
more liberal policy. It became evident 
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in 1953, however, that the Republican 
Party was too widely split to permit 
anything better than a 1-year renewal of 
the present act. It was decided to post- 
pone action pending a careful study of 
the entire range of economic foreign 
policy and the Renewal Act of 1953 con- 
tained a provision setting up a 17-man 
Commission with instruction to make 
such a study and arrive at as unanimous 
a set of recommendations as possible. 

His Commission, since known as the 
Randall Commission, because its Chair- 
man was Mr. Clarence B. Randall, 
chairman of the board of the Inland 
Steel Corp., consisted of 5 Senators, 5 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, and 7 public members appointed by 
the President. It was a truly bipartisan 
body, consisting not only of both Repub- 
licans and Democrats, but also of per- 
sons who genuinely adhered to protec- 
tionist philosophy as well as those who 
believed in more liberalized trade. 

The Commission was organized last 
fall, and through the winter months 
worked assiduously to hammer out as 
broad an agreement as possible. It was 
still at work in January, when the Presi- 
dent delivered his state of the Union 
message, and although he said bluntly: 
“The free world can no longer afford the 
kinds of arbitrary restraint on trade that 
have continued ever since the war,” 
President Eisenhower properly deferred 
making detailed recommendations until 
he had received the Randall Commission 
report. 

When that report was made, although 
it contained dissents and qualifying 
opinions on many subjects, it did deline- 
ate a substantial area of agreement with 
regard to commercial policy. Fourteen 
of the seventeen members—all except 
Representatives REED and Smpson and 
my distinguished colleague the Senator 
from Colorado were in agreement and 
the Senator from Colorado did not sign 
the minority report of the two Repre- 
sentatives but simply indicated that he 
was withholding judgment because as 
chairman of the Finance Committee he 
thought it best not to bind himself in ad- 
vance of hearings and deliberations by 
his committee. Those who signed the 
majority report included distinguished 
Senators with protectionist records who 
indicated they were willing to go that 
far, as well as other Members of this 
body who had advocated more liberal 
trade policies but who indicated they 
felt half a loaf was better than none at 
all. 

The recommendations called for ex- 
tending the trade agreement powers of 
the President for another 3 years and 
for granting additional powers to lower 
duties gradually by 5 percent a year over 
a period of 3 years. In cases where im- 
ports are negligible the Commission rec- 
ommended that the President be em- 
powered to reduce duties by 50 percent; 
and in instances where existing duties 
are in excess of 50 percent he would 
be given power to reduce them to that 
ceiling. Certainly no one who knows 
anything at all about the subject of for- 
eign trade could say that these are any- 
thing other than very modest recom- 
mendations. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. To consider an in- 
dustry like the fishing industry, if the 
tariffs on fish were lowered, Canada, and 
especially Newfoundland, would have 
additional dollars with which to buy 
American goods. Thus, those industries 
in the United States which export auto- 
mobiles and other products to New- 
foundland would flourish and would be 
enabled to employ additional persons. 

Would the total number of Americans 
who would be working be any different 
when we balance the additional em- 
ployees who might be put to work be- 
cause of increased American exports re- 
sulting from the increased dollar bal- 
ances, against the loss of jobs in the 
United States occasioned by a loss of a 
portion of the domestic market? What 
is the Senator’s opinion with respect to 
that question? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That involves an 
appraisal of the volume and of the effect 
of competition. The production of sea- 
food is a relatively small item in the 
$230 billion worth of goods which the 
American people bought last year. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. I know that. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Ishall outline my 
idea as I proceed. We can have free 
trade. We can have imports which will 
not seriously hurt or hamper an effi- 
cient American industry. I plan to dis- 
cuss particularly the situation with re- 
spect to Japan, which can send us many 
items which are now virtually excluded, 
but which would not be competitive and 
would not bulk large in our total con- 
sumption. However, the dollar ex- 
change would mean much to Japan in 
connection with the buying of raw cot- 
ton and other articles which Japan re- 
quires in order to manufacture the goods 
required for her peacetime needs. 

I can assure the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts that I am quite well aware 
of the problem of competition in cod 
fillets and other fish products, because, 
while there are no cod in Virginia wa- 
ters, there are other types of fish and 
oysters. I know also that the fisheries 
on the west coast are worried about tuna 
and similar kinds of fish. 

Certainly no administration—not the 
present one or any which I would sup- 
port in lieu of the present one—is sim- 
ply going to use the power I advocate 
in the Kean bill, and carry out the rec- 
ommendations of the Randall Commis- 
sion, to cut the very foundation under- 
lying some of the small industries of 
the Nation. I feel that the fears of the 
Massachusetts fisheries industry about 
the recommendations of the Randall 
Commission are unfounded. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The question that 
concerns me is whether there would be 
a net addition of jobs in the United 
States. I would appreciate it if the 
Senator would express an opinion on 
the question. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It naturally fol- 
lows that those who sell to us will re- 
ceive dollars in exchange. The dollars 
cannot be spent anywhere except in the 
United States. Either they will be spent 
by the nation which requires them, or 
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they will be traded to some other nation, 
but eventually they will return to the 
United States. 

There is the possibility that we might 
permit a nation like Finland to send us 
fish, plywood, and some other products 
in which they excel, in order to obtain 
dollars, for which they would buy our 
automobiles, electrical equipment, or 
machine tools. That simply adds up to 
an overall equalized economy. There 
would be many instances when the dol- 
lars which would go to a small nation 
like Finland would come back to the 
United States and be of greater help 
than would be the exclusion of the prod- 
ucts of her industries which were in 
competition. 

So it is a rather technical problem, 
which must be very widely and carefully 
handled. But the point I wish to em- 
phasize is this: First, as the richest and 
most powerful Nation in the world, al- 
though we are asking the free nations of 
the world to stick together, and telling 
them that we are a Christian nation, 
which believes in doing unto others as we 
would have them do unto us, and al- 
though we are in the most vulnerable 
position we have ever been in in the mat- 
ter of selling the ideas of democracy and 
Christianity abroad, we are saying that 
we will not let other nations have access 
to our markets, which they so urgently 
need. 

All economists are agreed that there 
never has been or never will be a time 
when our domestic market cannot ab- 
sorb by way of imports as much as 5 per- 
cent of the domestic consumption, pro- 
vided, of course, they are properly dis- 
tributed. That is the point I have just 
mentioned. Our imports should not be 
centered in one spot, but should be 
spread out. 

I should be prepared to prove, if I had 
the time, that so far as domestic produc- 
tion is concerned, 95 percent of a good 
market in the United States is far better 
than 100 percent of a poor market. If 
we shut off world trade, or if the other 
free nations of the world cut one an- 
other’s throats, we shall be, before we 
know it, in another worldwide depres- 
sion. Then our markets will be poor. 
It is better to have 95 percent of a good 
market than 100 percent of a poor one. 

We know that in the worldwide de- 
pression during 1930 and 1931, prices 
went down, down, and down. The 
United States had shut out practically all 
imports under the Hawley-Smoot tariff. 
We had the whole American market, but 
we also had the greatest depression in 
our history. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator has given 
an able, lucid analysis of the paradox 
we face. In reference to the question 
of the able junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], will not the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia point 
out that the small liberalization of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act pro- 
posed in the amendment which I, to- 
gether with other Senators, will offer, is 
permissive; that there is no mandatory 
requirement that an agreement be en- 
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tered into; and that before an agreement 
could be entered into, any industry in 
an area represented by the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia or by any other 
Senator would have the protection of the 
escape clause and the peril point provi- 
sions of the present law? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
‘Tennessee knows, of course, that in sign- 
ing the Randall Commission report, the 
Democratic Senators, the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] and the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], said that the 
recommendations were very modest ones, 
and the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Finance did not say they 
were bad; he merely said, “I will reserve 
judgment and wait until this comes offi- 
cially before my committee.” 

Mr. GORE. I believe the distinguished 
Senator said he wanted to study it some 
more. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I admire the ob- 
jective attitude which the Senator took 
in that instance. 

Mr. President, as I was saying, if we 
continue to make progress in promoting 
freer world trade, we will signal to the 
rest of the free world, and the Commu. 
nist world as well, that the United States 
is united on foreign trade policy. The 
direction in which the United States 
moves in this regard is as important as 
the actual degree of reductions that are 
made. For, Mr. President, it is a condi- 
tion we face, and not merely a theory. 

The statement made by the President 
in submitting the report of the Randall 
Commission was, as I have indicated, in 
accord with the philosophy to which I 
have adhered throughout my adult life. 

I digress, Mr. President, to say that 
when I was a boy I used to attend public 
gatherings. I was always interested in 
politics. All I can remember about the 
speeches which Members of Congress 
from my district made is that they were 
about the tariff. So I grew up under the 
Democratic belief in low tariffs and the 
Republican belief in high tariffs, and the 
saying, “If you do not believe in one or 
the other, what makes you what you 
are?” Iam still a believer in the philos- 
ophy of Thomas Jefferson, Grover Cleve- 
land, Woodrow Wilson, and Cordell Hull, 
that the best policy for our Nation is not 
a high, exclusion tariff, but the type of 
modest protection which an infant in- 
dustry, or one competing with far lower 
costs of production abroad, should have 
in order that such an industry may pay 
the American standard of wages, and 
that we may maintain our American 
standard of living, which, of course, as 
we may as well admit, is the highest in 
the world. There are many people in the 
world who are jealous of that standard, 
and do not give us credit for the fact that 
our 48 States have been trading with 
each other, and that the American peo- 
ple work hard. 

I may add that I have a friend who 
was architect for several large airports 
in France, and he discovered that the 
wages of French draftsmen were a third 
less than what he was paying his drafts- 
men in New York City. However, he 
found that it took more than 3 French 
draftsmen to do what 1 American 
draftsman did in New York City. The 
French draftsmen did not go to work 
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until 9 o’clock in the morning. They 
wanted to cease their labors between 12 
o’clock and 2 o’clock. During those 2 
hours they ate and drank, and then had 
to take a little siesta. Then the employ- 
ees came back for a few hours in the 
afternoon very much slowed down, on a 
sort of half-time basis. At night the 
eating and drinking would start all over 
again. When they got up the next morn- 
ing they were all upset, and all they 
could take for breakfast was a drink of 
black coffee and a French roll Every 
Senator knows that that is not an ade- 
quate breakfast for a workingman and 
that everyone engaged in hard work 
must have more to eat than that. Of 
course, there must also be considered the 
fact that the French have not had avail- 
able to them the great capital which we 
have had available in this country. We 
have learned how to invest capital and 
achieve mass production. Through our 
skill in mass production we have achieved 
a high standard of living. The luxuries 
of the 19th century have become the 
necessities of the 20th century. There 
is no question that we are far ahead of 
other nations of the world in that re- 
spect. People in other countries have no 
right to be as jealous of us as they are; 
but the fact remains that they are jeal- 
ous, and I want to try to remove as much 
of that jealousy as can be removed. I 
would propose to them, “You produce 
the goods we need, and if they will not 
supplant our production we will let you 
export such products to us on a fair 
basis. We will do some business with 
you on a live-and-let-live basis.” 

I have not believed that the United 
States should, or could, adopt a policy 
of outright free trade. I realize that 
there are certain industries in this Na- 
tion which cannot pay our standard of 
wages and successfully compete with 
the far lower cost of production of com- 
petitive foreign goods, and, of course, I 
wish to maintain the standard of living 
of the American workingman. 

I also recognize that we have certain 
domestic industries which produce stra- 
tegic war materials which must be kept 
in operation for any emergency, even 
though it be necessary to subsidize their 
operations by means of a protective 
tariff. I also am frank enough to admit 
that some of the countries with which 
we have, in good faith, negotiated trade 
agreements in which barriers to our 
markets were lowered in return for com- 
pensatory action on their part, have re- 
sorted to currency manipulations, quotas, 
and other restrictive devices to renege 
on their contracts. 

I also am fair enough to admit that if 
we are to protect certain large segments 
of our efficient domestic industry from 
unfair and possibly dangerous competi- 
tion we cannot overnight bring our im- 
ports into balance with our exports or 
grant to nations which desire to ship 
goods to us tariff reductions on a scale 
which they may desire. On the other 
hand, we undoubtedly have, as the Ran- 
dall Commission report indicates, many 
duties that are high restrictive, and it is 
my belief that in the long run such re- 
strictions do not operate for our own 
best interests. I believe that our coun- 
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try would be richer and that our people 
would be happier if we were to encourage 
those lines of production in which we 
have the greatest advantages in com- 
parison with other countries and, in- 
stead of subsidizing production in lines 
in which we are at a disadvantage to 
encourage their shift to other lines. 

I believe that we can and should move 
in the direction of freer trade without 
going all the way to free trade. I am 
convinced that it would be to the advan- 
tage of the United States to follow a 
policy of low rather than high import 
duties. And never in our history has 
there been a time when the advantages 
to us of that course were more apparent. 

Our very survival as a free nation de- 
pends upon the degree of unity the free 
people of the world can develop on the 
economic front. At this very moment 
Soviet Russia is making serious trade 
threats against us. Many trade agree- 
ments already have been negotiated be- 
tween Russia and Western Europe and 
between Red China and other countries 
of the free world. Attractive trade offers 
are being made, gold is being used as 
bait, and consumer goods are being dan- 
gled before the eyes of those who are 
being denied access to the United States 
market. 

I refer particularly to Japan, a coun- 
try that is of vital importance to us as a 
bulwark of the free world in Asia. Japan 
does not want to trade with the Com- 
munist world, but Japan must trade with 
someone. Japan has been our best cus- 
tomer for raw cotton, but she cannot buy 
cotton without dollars. The Japanese 
have been getting dollars by selling sup- 
plies for use in the war in Korea, but 
that source is ending, and an acute eco- 
nomic problem is being created. 

Japan would prefer to trade with us if 
she can. The people of that nation, by 
adoption of the constitution we recom- 
mended and in other ways, have shown 
their willingness to stand shoulder to 
shoulder with us in opposition to com- 
munism. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator has stated 
that Japan would trade with other coun- 
tries if she must. Must she trade? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Japan has a pop- 
ulation of 80 million, and has less than 1 
acre of arable land to each person to 
feed those 80 million. We in Virginia 
think it takes 4 acres to feed a cow, and 
we have pretty good ground. Japan 
cannot live from her own farm produc- 
tion. The only way she can live is to 
export in order to obtain food for her 
people. The Japanese are hard work- 
ers. While I was in Japan, I observed 
on a dock at Osaka 4 stevedores who 
looked to weigh not more than 125 or 
130 pounds each. They were unloading 
metal cans of what looked like tar. I 
was told that each one of those cans 
weighed 600 pounds. Four men with 
grappling hooks would chant and swing 
and move the can about a foot. Then 
they would chant and swing again. I 
do not know of any 4 American men 
who would carry 600 pounds, I care not 
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how big they might be. The Japanese 
will work. 

It has been stated that the Japanese 
are great imitators. Perhaps they are, 
but I think they have passed the point 
of mere imitation. They are skillful and 
are hard workers. At the present time 
the Japanese are our friends. Of course, 
there are some Communists in Japan, 
but the Japanese adopted a constitution 
which we recommended. The Japanese 
certainly liked General MacArthur; 
there can be no doubt about that, Even 
though General MacArthur was the 
commanding general of an occupying 
force, and such a general is commonly 
disliked by the people, General MacAr- 
thur was liked by the Japanese. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from Vir- 
ginia has stated that there are Commu- 
nists in Japan, but I am sure he knows 
that Communists are not present in 
Japan in as high a proportion as in 
some of the countries that have bene- 
fited the most from our foreign-aid 
dollars. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I dislike to men- 
tion France again, but the Senator from 
Louisiana has raised the question. I 
shall proceed with my statement on re- 
ciprocal trade. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield to the 
Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. One of the great 
problems we have had has been to keep 
Japan oriented to the West. Her natural 
trading area is in China and southeast 
Asia. One of the great difficulties we 
have had since entering into a peace 
treaty with Japan is to work out some 
kind of trade relationship with her. Will 
it be possible to do that unless the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act is 
continued? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Randall Com- 
mission said the President’s hands were 
tied with respect to many items Japan 
wished to sell to us, could sell to us, and 
which we could very profitably pur- 
chase, if the President had just a little 
more power to reduce the duties on those 
items. However, he does not have such 
power. 

When we consider that we have an 
annual income of $350 billion or more, 
and that Japan, with only half our 
population, does not have one-tenth that 
income, we must remember that what 
would be relatively small to us would 
be as big to Japan as Fujiyama. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Or Pikes Peak. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Fujiyama is not so 
high as Pikes Peak, but has more snow 
on it. 

Such trade looms very large in the 
Japanese economy, and means a great 
deal to Japan. We cannot stimulate 
that trade, we cannot hold Japan’s 
friendship, we cannot hold Japan as our 
essential ally in the Pacific, unless we 
give the President of the United States 
the kind of power the Randall Commis- 


sion has recommended that he have. 
The President.is not given such power 
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under either the pending bill or the ex- 
isting law. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, does 
not the Senator from Virginia feel that 
one of the most important things ahead 
of us, certainly in the next few years, 
is to keep Japan facing the West, friend- 
ly to the West, in order to have Japan 
serve as a barrier against the onrush 
of communism in that area of the 
world? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I am sure no one 
in the United States has forgotten what 
tough soldiers the Japanese were. Our 
troops had to fight them; and in Guadal- 
canal and elsewhere, the Japanese 
troops pushed around our troops for quite 
a while. At times, the situation was 
touch and go. The people of Japan have 
many of the same qualities the people 
of the United States have. This time 
the people of Japan will be our friends, 
In almost any part of the world, there 
is no firmer opposition to communism 
than there is in Japan, because, entirely 
aside from communism itself, Russia has 
been the traditional enemy of Japan. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Virginia will yield once 
more—and then I shall not impose fur- 
ther upon him—let me state that the 
distinguished junior Senator from Vir- 
ginia was for approximately 12 or 14 
years a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, and he served there during the 
early stages of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, and during a number 
of years in which the act has been con- 
tinued. Let me ask him whether in his 
opinion the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act has served a good purpose for 
the United States. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It has, insofar as 
it has been permitted to operate. How- 
ever, before we could carry out the Hull 
theory of having the major nations 
brought into the program, with the 
most-favored-nation provision written 
into each treaty, so that when one na- 
tion gave us a concession and when we 
gave it a concession, the same concession 
would go to all other nations, the war 
in Europe ensued. If that arrangement 
could have been worked out before Hit- 
ler began to move, in 1938, the situation 
would have been different. However, I 
must admit that the results were some- 
what disappointing, because not a suf- 
ficient number of nations participated 
and the program was not adequately es- 
tablished before the war in Europe be- 
gan and broke up our trade program. 

When the war was over, so many of 
the nations of Europe were bankrupt 
that the United States spent billions of 
dollars in helping put them on their feet. 
That assistance on our part has been 
most effective, for as of today the indus- 
trial production of the European coun- 
tries is 40 percent in excess of their 
prewar production, and their agricul- 
tural production is 20 percent in excess 
of their prewar production. Today, 
those nations wish to increase their 
trade in order to survive. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GOLDWATER in the chair). Does the Sen- 
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ator from Virginia yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I should like to point out 
that in connection with the Japanese 
problem, an amendment I will call up 
tomorrow contains a special provision 
regarding Japan. That provision was 
recommended by the Randall Commis- 
sion and by the President. It relates to 
multilateral agreements. 

I desire to call the attention of the 
Senator from Virginia to my belief that 
we do not wish to have strictly bilateral 
trade with Japan. We do not wish all 
of Japan's industrial products to come 
to the United States. After all, the 
natural outlet for the products of Jap- 
anese industry is southecst Asia. So 
if we work out a 3-way or 4-way or 
5-way or many other multilateral ways 
of building Japanese trade and United 
States trade, the United States will 
profit immensely. In that respect, even 
though the 1-year extension would be 
limited thereby, it also would fall far 
short of the Randall Commission’s rec- 
ommendation with respect to Japan. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator 
from Tennessee is eminently correct. 

At this time we have, I believe, 30 
general trade agreements and 12 bilat- 
eral trade agreements. We do not have 
any at this time with any country be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. We would not 
expect merely a bilateral agreement 
with Japan. The agreement with Japan 
will have to be some type of multilateral 
agreement, under which we would sell 
cotton to Japan and Japan would use 
the cotton to make piece cloth, and 
would sell the cloth in southeast Asia to 
the countries that are still free; and we 
would be paid from southeast Asia, in 
rubber or tin or other products we need. 
It all adds up to a cooperative effort to 
help each other. 

Mr. President, Japan, with about half 
as large a population as that of the 
United States, has less than 1 acre of 
arable land to produce food for each 
person, whereas we allocate 4 acres to 
feed 1 cow. So, when we seem to be 
placing obstacles in the way of Japan’s 
trade with the free world, we not only 
create an economic problem, but we also 
promote anti-American sentiment 
which did not exist even during the diffi- 
cult occupation period. 

The plain fact is that Japan must 
export or she will die economically. If 
we exclude her goods from our mar- 
kets, as do the countries of Western 
Europe, she cannot remain in the trade 
orbit of the free world, but will be forced 
in the direction of the Communist bloc. 

The reduction of trade barriers thus 
becomes an important weapon in the 
cold war. We have done a good job in 
preventing strategic materials from 
reaching countries behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. But we have done a poor job in 
encouraging trade among the countries 
of the free world and between those 
countries and ourselves. 

When the trade-agreements program 
was inaugurated, 20 years ago, the pri- 
mary purpose was to stimulate exports, 
which had dwindled to a mere trickle 
during the dark days of the great de- 
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pression. Our goal was to induce other 
countries to lower their barriers against 
our commerce, in return for the selective 
lowering of United States tariff duties: 

Today the need is different. It is not 
to stimulate United States exports, which 
are in wide demand, but to stimulate 
United States imports, which will enable 
those who want our goods to earn the 
dollars with which to pay for them. 

The recommendations of the Randall 
Commission, as incorporated in the 
President’s March 30 message, proposed 
a modest program, but one moving in the 
right direction. The message called for 
special action with reference to Japan. 
These recommendations, if enacted into 
law, would make it possible for the Presi- 
dent to encourage the importation of 
many products which do not presently 
enter this country at all, or which enter 
in negligible quantities. These would 
not be highly competitive imports, yet 
they might become important to export- 
ers abroad. Preliminary studies have 
shown there are hundreds, if not several 
thousands of such items. The President 
could thus be highly selective in lowering 
duties on commodities, imports of which 
are very’small in comparison with pro- 
duction in the United States. 

I would not favor further tariff con- 
cessions now for imports which account 
for a substantial proportion of the do- 
mestic market, and which already have 
made things difficult for our producers. 
But it is not necessary to depress such 
industries further in order to stimulate 
imports and hold together the nations 
of the free world. We can block the 
Russian trade invasion of the markets 
of the free world by guaranteeing even 
a small fraction of the United States 
markets for the goods in which our past 
and potential allies specialize or in the 
production of which they could specialize 
if given half a chance to do so. 

The ingredients for success in the 
present world struggle are imagination, 
courage, and bold new thinking, coupled 
with firm adherence to the fundamental 
principles on which our Republic was 
founded. We shall not halt the spread 
of communism by military action alone 
or by merely urging the other countries 
of the free world to have no truck with 
the Communists. We must offer some- 
thing positive. 

We are a very large country. Most of 
the other nations of the free world are 
small, by comparison. Whatever we do 
has a much greater effect upon them 
than it has upon us. Thus, a very mod- 
erate increase in the foreign trade of the 
United States may spell the difference 
between prosperity and despair in other 
countries. For example, a given increase 
in trade can have from 10 to 15 times 
the effect upon France than it has upon 
us. 


But we must not underestimate the 
ultimate effect upon us of the choice we 
make in deciding to stimulate or to dis- 
courage our international trade. A cen- 
tury ago the British saw clearly that it 
was necessary for their very existence to 
import food and other raw materials. 
They became a leading world power 
largely on the basis of strength built by 
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foreign trade. Our own interest is not 
quite so self-evident. Our resources are 
so great and so varied that we do not 
have to export or die. Nevertheless, un- 
less we stimulate trade among the other 
nations of the free world, thereby ena- 
bling them to survive, we shall make our 
own survival more difficult. 

That is what President Eisenhower 
pointed out in his March 30 message. 
Helping Western Europe and Asia, by a 
program of trade, rather than direct aid, 
to avoid going Communist, is not inter- 
national “do-good-ism.” It is ordinary, 
simple, commonsense for us to take this 
course to promote our own security and 
protect our domestic employment and 
standard of living. 

As I have said, the pending bill is an 
empty gesture. The bill requested by 
the President was the Kean bill. That 
is the bill I had hoped that the House 
would pass and send to us. That is the 
bill I had hoped that our Senate Finance 
Committee would recommend to us. 
That is the bill for which I intend to vote 
when it is offered from the floor as a 
substitute, by the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Gore]. 

But should that substitute be voted 
down, I intend to vote for the pending 
bill, preferring a 1-year extension of the 
present inadequate law to no extension 
at all, and with the firm belief that if 
the Democrats organize the House in the 
84th Congress, they will conduct ade- 
quate hearings and then will favorably 
report and pass a bill that will at least 
go as far as the one proposed by Repre- 
sentative Kean, last April. 


THE PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE TO 
THE FLAG 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, the 
verbal manifestation of an American’s 
loyalty and patriotism is the pledge of 
allegiance to our flag. Recognizing that 
the pledge did not specifically acknowl- 
edge that we are a people who do believe 
in and want our Government to operate 
under divine guidance, I introduced in 
the Senate a resolution to add the words 
which forever, I hope, will be on the lips 
of Americans. Representatives OAKMAN 
and RABAUT, of Michigan, and others, 
introduced similar measures in the 
House. These words, “under God,” are 
at this moment officially a part of the 
pledge of allegiance. 

It gives me a genuine and real thrill 
to know that this very day these words 
of spiritual recognition are being uttered 
throughout the length and breadth of 
this great and free Nation of ours. 

In its new form, the pledge of alle- 
giance to the flag now reads: 

I pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America and to the Repub- 
lic for which it stands, one nation under 
Son indivisible, with liberty and justice for 


For several weeks, the American Le- 
gion has been conducting a broad and 
successful drive throughout the entire 
United States to encourage all of our 
people to fly the Stars and Stripes on all 
patriotic occasions, particularly on Flag 
pay ve 14, and on Independence Day, 
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As a part of this worthy effort, I had 
the honor and distinction of leading a 
group of my distinguished colleagues 
from the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives in first stating the pledge 
of allegiance with the words “under God” 
in ceremonies especially arranged by the 
national headquarters of the American 
Legion, through Mr. Edward McGinnis, 
the former Sergeant at Arms of the 
Senate. 

This colorful ceremony on the morning 
of June 14 was carried on the Columbia 
Broadcasting System television network 
throughout the entire Nation. I include, 
for the Recorp, the script of this pro- 
gram. 

There being no objection, the script 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FLAG Day CEREMONY ON THE CBS TELEVISION 
Morninc SHOW, JUNE 14, 1954 


Mr. CRONKITE. Way back when—remember 
when American flags fluttered from every 
home on special holidays? It was a wonder- 
fui sight—and we hope the tradition will be 
begun again. And today—Flag Day, 1954— 
the American Legion—along with millions of 
other Americans—are hoping to revive that 
old custom with “new glory for Old Glory.” 
Right now in Washington, D. C.—175 years 
from the official adoption of the Stars and 
Stripes by the Continental Congress—top 
leaders in the House and Senate are standing 
by to witness a stirring event: The official 
raising of the national colors over the Capitol 
on Flag Day. The flag—which we'll see in a 
moment—is the one recently presented to 
Vice President Nrxon by the American Le- 
gion. And standing by to describe the col- 
orful ceremony is CBS television correspond- 
ent, Ron Cochran. 

Mr. CocHran. Here are the Members of 
Congress assembled for this special flag-rais- 
ing ceremony this morning: Senator STYLES 
BRIDGES, of New Hampshire, President pro 
tempore of the Senate; Senator WILLIAM 
KNOWLAND, of California, the Senate major- 
ity leader; Senator Homer FERGUSON, of 
Michigan; Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, of 
Texas, Democratic leader of the Senate; Sen- 
ator EARLE CLEMENTS, of Kentucky, Senate 
minority whip; Representative LESLIE AR- 
ENDS, of Illinois, House majority whip; and 
Representative GEORGE DONDERO, of Michigan. 
The flag is escorted by an honor guard from 
the national headquarters of the American 
Legion. It will be raised to the standard 
atop the Capitol by the Sergeant at Arms, 
Forrest Harness, and former Senate Sergeant 
at Arms Ed McGinnis. Now the new pledge 
of allegiance to the flag authorized by a new 
law signed only a few minutes ago by the 
President. The pledge is spoken by Senator 
Homer FERGUSON and Congressman Lovis 
RABAUT. 

Mr. CRONKITE. “New glory for Old Glory“ 
a wonderful idea and maybe if we all remem- 
ber to display our flags today and every spe- 
cial day—we will remember more clearly the 
traditions of freedom on which our country 
is founded. 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
think that the American Legion and the 
Columbia Broadcasting System are to be 
commended for this inspirational and 
patriotic ceremony. 

In words more eloquent than any of 
mine, Dr. Harris, the Senate’s very fine 
Chaplain, has described the scene which 
took place on the Capitol steps on Flag 
Day just a few minutes after the Presi- 
dent’s Office had informed me that the 
President had signed the resolution 
which added the significant new words 
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to the pledge of allegiance. In his always 
inspiring column, Spires of the Spirit of 
last Sunday, Dr. Harris devotes his text 
to the words “under God,” and I ask 
unanimous consent that this column be 
placed in the Recor» in its entirety. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 


SPIRES OF THE SPIRIT—UNDER Gop 


(By Frederick Brown Harris, minister, Foun- 
dry Methodist Church; Chaplain, U. S. 
Senate) 


No matter how high our starry emblem is 
lifted, it is “under God.” On Flag Day Presi- 
dent Eisenhower attached his name to the 
bill officially inserting those momentous 
words into the pledge of national allegiance. 
The Chief Executive must have been aware 
of a tall form, with sad, seamed face, stand- 
ing by with approving gaze. Abraham Lin- 
coln was there! For had he not appropriated 
the phrase in an address that was to be 
immortal! The words thus solemnly in- 
cluded in his deathless message at Gettys- 
burg did not represent just a hollow, pious 
gesture tinged with political expedient. “Un- 
der God” was the fundamental belief of his 
life. The credo which these two words pro- 
claim ran like a golden cord through all 
his conceptions of duty and destiny. He 
might have been vague, indifferent or in- 
credulous as to sOme of the theological 
dogmas of his day which seemed to libel the 
God in whom he really believed. But no 
man of his troubled times was more posi- 
tive that: “There is a divinity that shapes 
our ends, rough-hew them how we will.” 

But not only Honest Abe was there when 
these words went into the Salute to the 
Flag. Knowing their faith in a guiding and 
overruling providence, who can doubt that 
every President from George Washington on- 
ward joined the latest occupant of that 
exalted office in applauding the action and 
the significance of the congressional resolu- 
tion which by the presidential pen was 
turned into law. 

To put the words “under God” on millions 
of lips is like running up the believer’s flag 
as the witness of a great nation’s faith. It is 
also displayed to the gaze of those who deny 
the sacred sanctities which it symbolizes. 

On that June day, within a few minutes 
after the signature of the President had 
written “under God” in the Pledge of Al- 
legiance, the bill that legalized it leaped to 
life in a scene silhouetted against the white 
dome of the Capitol. There stood Senator 
Homer Fercuson, who had sponsored the 
resolution in the Senate, and with him a 
group of legislative colleagues from both 
houses of Congress. As the radio carried 
their voices to listening thousands, together 
these lawmakers repeated the pledge which 
is now the Nation’s. Then, appropriately, as 
the fiag was raised a bugle rang out with 
the familiar strains of “Onward, Christian 
Soldiers!” 

Thus at the White House and at the 
Capitol was “under God” written across the 
Stars and Stripes, in its homage to deity 
taking its place with the “In God We Trust” 
on our coinage and “the power that hath 
made and preserved us a Nation” in our na- 
tional anthem. Concerning this meaning- 
ful event the White House made this thrill- 
ing pronouncement, to which is the sound of 
a great “Amen” in a mighty host of God- 
fearing hearts: 

“From this day forward the millions of 
our schoolchildren will daily proclaim in 
every city and town, every village and rural 
schoolhouse the dedication of our Nation 
and our people to the Almighty. * * * Over 
the globe millions have been deadened in 
mind and soul by a materialistic philosophy 
of life. * * * In this way we are reaffirm- 
ing the transcendence of religious faith in 
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America’s heritage and future; in this way 
we shall constantly strengthen those spir- 
itual weapons which forever shall be our 
country’s most powerful resource in peace 
or in war.” : 

Of course, this reverential acknowledg- 
ment is nothing new. It is but a rededica- 
tion to the faith in which the Republic 
was cradled. To be “under God” is to be 
under an intelligible explanation of the 
mysterious universe in which we find our- 
selves. To believe in nothing higher than 
the flag of one’s nation is to thwart the 
soul’s highest instincts, as well as to insult 
the intellect. To regard will, memory, 
imagination, thought, love, and the faculties 
by which men conquer space and time and 
matter as the reaction of chemical elements, 
to perceive no mind speaking through the 
infinite complexities of the cosmos, to be 
blind to the one final, irreducible and in- 
escapable denominator of the universe. 

The results of blasphemous denials of God 
on a tremendous scale already are being 
shudderingly shown by the baneful social 
pattern of atheistic materialism. Suspicion 
begins to grow that it is not the believer 
who is irrational, but the cynical denier. 
Certainly, one who accepts the beliefs of un- 
belief, with its assumption of a universe that 
is dead and godless, is called before the bar 
of reason to explain such undeniable facts 
as self-sacrifice, nobility, and heroism, which 
have made the earthen vessels of humanity 
blaze with a shining glory. The unbeliever 
has to assert that the grandeur and splendor 
of life at its best are but the product of 
blind chance. To deny the implications of 
“under God” and to point to dust to ex- 
plain destiny is about as sensible as declar- 
ing that you could take a bag containing 
the letters of the alphabet and, throwing a 
few handfuls of them up into the air, expect 
them to fall to the ground in the form of a 
Shakespeare’s sonnet or of a Tennyson's In 
Memoriam. The thing is absurd. 

There is no liberty anywhere except under 
God. All history shouts that. What avail 
all the fair slogans of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity as the streets of Paris ran red 
with blood and the guillotine rolled its 
ghastly heads, if a lewd woman is lifted up 
as the goddess of reason in Notre Dame’s 
temple to the Most High. 

The promising streams of freedom disap- 
pear in the sands of futility when there is 
nothing higher than the state. With a dei- 
fied state in a godless realm iron curtains 
but hide broken strands of rainbows which 
once arched the sky of those who imagined 
themselves pioneers of anew freedom. With- 
out God, unkept promises become the fet- 
ters of a worse thralldom at the hands of 
alleged emancipators. 

In this dread day the faces of scientists 
and national leaders who know the stark 
facts are blanched by fear. For man has 
achieved the awesome capacity to produce 
a star as hot as the sun; he has snatched 
the secret of starting a fire that can incin- 
erate the planet. We are suddenly aghast at 
the dire possibilities of stupendous power 
in the hands of men who have no God in 
their hearts. 

William Penn expressed a pertinent prin- 
ciple when he declared: “Man will either 
choose to be governed by God or condemn 
himself to be ruled by tyrants.” The Quaker 
was saying, long before Lincoln, that the 
only freedom there is is under God. 

The saving formula for today’s crisis is: 
“This Nation under God must have a new 
birth of freedom.” Any so-called freedom, 
i =i is not under God, is under sentence of 

eath. 


Mr. FERGUSON. I likewise ask unan- 
imous consent that the magnificent 
words of President Eisenhower, on this 
historic occasion—the signing of the 
resolution—also be placed in the RECORD 
together with an article on How the 
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Pledge Was Written, by Margarette S. 
Miller, which appeared in the Sunday 
supplement, Parade, for June 13, 1954. 
There being no objection, the state- 
ment and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


From this day forward, the millions of our 
school children will daily proclaim in every 
city and town, every village and rural school- 
house, the dedication of our Nation and our 
people to the Almighty. To anyone who truly 
loves America, nothing could be more inspir- 
ing than to contemplate this rededication of 
our youth, on each school morning, to our 
country’s true meaning. 

Especially is this meaningful as we regard 
today’s world. Over the globe, mankind has 
been cruelly torn by violence and brutality 
and, by the milions, deadened in mind and 
soul by a materialistic philosophy of life. 
Man everywhere is appalled by the prospect 
of atomic war. In this somber setting, this 
law and its effects today have profound 
meaning. In this way we are reaffirming the 
transcendence of religious faith in America’s 
heritage and future; in this way we shall 
constantly strengthen those spiritual 
weapons which forever will be our country’s 
most powerful resource, in peace or in war. 


[From Parade of June 13, 1954] 
How THE PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE WAS WRITTEN 
(By Margarette S. Miller) 


PORTSMOUTH, Va.—One sticky August night 
in 1892, the lamps burned late in the Boston 
office of a magazine named The Youth's 
Companion. 

A 36-year former minister stared out at the 
city and tried to fit together a few words 
that would sum up an American's love for his 
flag. 

The man was Francis Bellamy, of Rome, 
N. Y., and the sheet of foolscap in front of 
him was soon to contain the words we know 
as the pledge of allegiance. 

Those words have come down to us, to be 
repeated by every schoolboy and treasured by 
every patriot, but the author's name had 
been mislaid. 

Bellamy probably is the most neglected 
patriot in American history. 

Most Americans never have heard of him, 
although I have campaigned for 15 years to 
win him rightful recognition. Today's Con- 
gress, 45 States, and 5 Territories recognize 
him as the author. 

The Upham family and some others still 
maintain that James Bailey Upham, Bell- 
amy’s boss, wrote the pledge. But from 18 
years of research, including a study of 
Bellamy's private papers and journals, here 
is my account of how our pledge was written. 

When Francis Bellamy joined The Youth's 
Companion, the magazine was leading a 
great rededication to Americanism. . 

Part of that program was to raise the fla 
over all the Nation’s schools on Columbus 
Day, 1892. 

Upham had wanted a new flag salute for 
the occasion. But Bellamy had convinced 
him that a salute would be far too stif and 
formal. 

What was needed now, he felt, was a warm, 
human, simple pledge. 

Sitting there, twirling his pen, he quickly 
hit on the first words: “I pledge allegiance 
to my flag.” And since the flag would sym- 
bolize the Nation, he added, “and to the 
Republic for which it stands.” 

But then the writing became more diffi- 
cult. Bellamy skimmed through American 
history. He reflected on the Civil War. The 
scars were just healing. 

And he tacked on, “one Nation indivisi- 
ble,” for surely the war had proved that. 
But he still needed some phrase which would 


‘sum up America and the American dream. 
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He thought of the slogan of the French 
Revolution, “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity.” 

And he knew that “liberty and justice for 
all” was the simple, yet moving phrase he 
was groping for. The pledge was done. 
(Later, it was revised slightly.) 

Bellamy left the magazine, 4 years later, to 
enter the advertising field. His writings re- 
veal that until his death in 1931, he regarded 
the few words of the pledge as the greatest 
he had ever written. His personal story of 
the pledge also contains this prediction: 

“And Mr. Upham said, My boy, I can't 
help thinking that this thing you have writ- 
ten will last long after you and I are both 
dead.“. 

Tomorrow, on Flag Day, millions of Ameri- 
cans will reaffirm that the pledge does live 
on. The name of Francis Bellamy, a man 
fired with pride in his flag and his country, 
should live with it. 


Mr. FERGUSON. I hope, and res- 
pectfully suggest, that every newspaper 
in the country, at least once before the 
Fourth of July, print on its front page 
the new Pledge of Allegiance with the 
words “under God” in bold-face type, 
so that all the people may know the new 
pledge of allegiance. 


RELIEF FOR THE SHEEP-RAISING 
INDUSTRY BY MAKING AVAIL- 
ABLE TO CERTAIN SKILLED ALIEN 
SHEEPHERDERS SPECIAL NON- 
QUOTA IMMIGRATION VISAS 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
understand that the unfinished business 
before the Senate is Calendar No. 1613, 
House bill 9474, extending the trade 
agreements act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the un- 
finished business be temporarily laid 
aside and that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 1612, 
Senate bill 2862. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2862) to provide relief for the sheep- 
raising industry by making special non- 
quota immigration visas available to cer- 
tain skilled alien sheepherders. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Kansas 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, this bill was an- 
nounced today upon the call of the Cal- 
endar. Although I was not present in 
the chamber I asked that my objection 
to its immediate consideration be made 
by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore] or the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
The objection was made. 

If the bill were taken up in an orderly 
way I am by no means certain that I 
would oppose it; and I have already so 
expressed myself to the Senator from 
However, I 
desire an opportunity to study the bill. 


I desire an opportunity to make extend- 
ed remarks on the bill. Of course, the 


opportunity to prepare such remarks 
will not be at my disposal if the bill is 
taken up tonight. 

It is a most unusual procedure that a 
bill which is objected to upon the call 
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of the calendar is taken up, without no- 
tice to the objector, on the same day on 
which the objection is made. I am not 
certain of the parliamentary situation. 
I do not know whether I have the right 
to object to the consideration of the bill. 
I do not wish to object to the bill until 
I have an opportunity to study it. If 
the Chair rules that I have the right to 
object to the immediate consideration 
of the bill, I intend to do so, because I 
think it is a most unusual proceeding to 
call up a bill on the same day on which 
the bill has been previously objected to 
on a call of the calendar. 

Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 


quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. LEHMAN. The Senator from 
Kansas has suggested to me privately 
that he would like to have a quorum call. 
I have no objection to a quorum call, 
provided I do not lose my right to with- 
hold unanimous consent. If I cannot 
preserve that right I shall certainly not 
yield for the purpose of permitting the 
Senator from Kansas to suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair informs the Senator that under 
the present procedure the Senator may 
object at any time. 

Mr. LEHMAN. In other words, I do 
not surrender my right to object by 
yielding for the purpose of permitting 
the Senator from Kansas to suggest the 
absence of a quorum? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Then I shall be very 
glad to have a quorum call if the Sena- 
tor from Kansas wishes it. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Kansas? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is not debatable. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I do not wish to de- 
bate it. I am reserving my right to ob- 
ject to rescinding the order for the 
quorum call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is not debatable. Either the 
Senator objects or he does not object. 

Mr. LEHMAN, I shall temporarily 
object, until I get an assurance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. The secretary will con- 
tinue the call of the roll. 

The Chief Clerk resumed the call of 
the roll. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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WORKS OF IMPROVEMENT FOR 
SOIL CONSERVATION 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, an 
objection has been noted by the Senator 
from New York [Mr. LEHMAN] to my 
unanimous-consent request that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 1612, S. 2862, to provide re- 
lief for the sheep-raising industry by 
making special nonquota immigration 
visas available to certain skilled alien 
sheepherders. Inasmuch as the objec- 
tion has been noted, I desire to have 
the bill go over for consideration until 
tomorrow. 

I now ask unanimous consent that the 
unfinished business, H. R. 9474, to extend 
the authority of the President to enter 
into trade agreements, be temporarily 
laid aside and the Senate proceed to the 


consideration of Calendar No. 1633, H. R. 


6788. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Kansas withdraw his pre- 
vious request that the unfinished busi- 
ness be temporarily laid aside and that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of S. 2862? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sec- 
retary will state the bill by title for the 
information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
6788) to authorize the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to cooperate with the States and 
local agencies in the planning and carry- 
ing out of works of improvement for soil 
conservation, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, reserving 
my right to object, let me say that a 
number of objections have been filed to 
the bill. Am I to understand from the 
acting majority leader that the matter 
was cleared earlier today between the 
majority leader and the minority leader? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. The Senator is cor- 
rect. That is my understanding, and I 
was asked to seek to have the bill con- 
sidered at this time on the basis of that 
understanding. 

Mr. GORE. I reserved the right to 
object because some Senators had filed 
objections to the bill. It is possible that 
those objections have been removed. 
Upon the statement of the distinguished 
Senator from Kansas I withhold any 
objection. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R, 
6788) to authorize the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to cooperate with States and local 
agencies in the planning and carrying 
out of works of improvement for soil 
conservation, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry with 
an amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That erosion, floodwater, and sediment 
damages in the watersheds of the rivers and 
streams of the United States, causing loss 
of life and damage to property, constitute a 
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menace to the national welfare; and that it 
is the sense of Congress that the Federal 
Government should cooperate with States 
and their political subdivisions, soil or water 
conservation districts, flood prevention or 
control districts, and other local public 
agencies for the purpose of preventing such 
damages and of furthering the conservation, 
development, utilization, and disposal of 
water and thereby of preserving and pro- 
tecting the Nation's land and water resources. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this act, the 
following terms shall mean: 

The Secretary! —the Secretary of Agri- 
culture of the United States. 

“Works of improvement“ —any undertak- 
ing for— 

(1) flood prevention (including structural 
and land-treatment measures) or 

(2) agricultural phases of the conserva- 
tion, development, utilization, and disposal 
of water 


in watershed or subwatershed areas not ex- 
ceeding 250,000 acres and not including any 
single structure which provides more than 
2,000 acre-feet of total capacity or such 
greater capacity, not exceeding 5,000 acre- 
feet, as may be specifically authorized by Act 
of Congress. A number of such subwater- 
sheds when they are component parts of a 
larger watershed may be planned together 
when the local sponsoring organizations so 
desire. 

“Local organization”—any State, political 
subdivision thereof, soil or water conserva- 
tion district, flood prevention or control dis- 
trict, or combinations thereof, or any other 
agency having authority under State law to 
carry out, maintain, and operate the works 
of improvement. 

Sec. 3. In order to assist State and local 
organizations in preparing and carrying out 
plans for works of improvement, the Sec- 
retary is authorized, upon application of lo- 
cal organizations if such application has been 
reviewed and approved by the State agency 
having supervisory responsibility over pro- 
grams provided for in this act, or by the gov- 
ernor if there is no State agency having such 
responsibility— 

(1) to conduct such investigations and 
surveys aS may be necessary to prepare plans 
for works of improvement; 

(2) to make such studies as may be nec- 
essary for determining the physical and 
economic soundness of plans for works of 
improvement, including a determination as 
to whether benefits exceed costs; 

(3) to cooperate and enter into agree- 
ments with and to furnish financial and 
other assistance to local organizations: 
Provided, That, for the land-treatment meas- 
ures, the Federal assistance shall not exceed 
the rate of assistance for similar practices 
under existing national programs; 

(4) to obtain the cooperation and assist- 
ance of other Federal agencies in carrying 
out the purposes of this section. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary shall require as a 
condition to providing Federal assistance for 
the installation of works of improvement 
that local organizations shall— 

(1) acquire without cost to the Federal 
Government such land, easements, or rights- 
of-way as will be needed in connection with 
works of improvement installed with Fed- 
eral assistance; 

(2) assume such proportionate share of the 
cost of installing any works of improvement 
involving Federal assistance as may be de- 
termined by the Secretary to be equitable 
in consideration of anticipated benefits from 
such improvements: Provided, That no part 
of the construction cost for providing any 
capacity in structures for purposes other 
than flood prevention and features related 
thereto shall be borne by the Federal Gov- 
ernment under the provisions of this act; 

(3) make arrangements satisfactory to the 
Secretary for defraying costs of operating and 
maintaining such works of improvement, in 
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accordance with regulations presented by the 
Secretary of Agriculture; 

(4) acquire, or provide assurance that 
landowners have acquired, such water rights, 
pursuant to State law, as may be needed in 
the installation and operation of the work 
of improvement; and 

(5) obtain agreements to carry out recom- 
mended soil conservation measures and 
proper farm plans from owners of not less 
than 50 percent of the lands situated in the 
drainage area above each retention reservoir 
to be installed with Federal assistance. 

Sec. 5. At such time as the Secretary, the 
appropriate State agency, and the interested 
local organization have agreed on a plan for 
works of improvement, and the Secretary has 
determined that the benefits exceed the costs, 
and the local organization has met the re- 
quirements for participation in carrying out 
the works of improvement as set forth in 
section 4, the Secretary is authorized to 
assist such local organizations in developing 
specifications, in preparing contracts for con- 
struction, and to otherwise aid the local 
organization to undertake the works of im- 
provement pursuant to the agreement be- 
tween the Secretary and the local organiza- 
tion under the provisions of section 3 of this 
act: Provided, That in participating in the 
installation of such works of improvement 
the Secretary, as far as practicable and con- 
sistent with his responsibilities for admin- 
istering the overall national agricultural pro- 
gram, shall utilize the authority conferred 
upon him by the provisions of this act: Pro- 
vided further, That, at least 45 days (count- 
ing only days occurring during any regular 
or special sessions of the Congress) before 
such installation involving Federal assist- 
ance is commenced, the Secretary shall trans- 
mit a copy of the plan and the justification 
therefor to the Congress through the Presi- 
dent: Provided further, That any such plan 
(a) which includes reclamation or irrigation 
works or which affects public or other lands 
under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the 
Interior, or (b) which includes Federal as- 
sistance for floodwater detention structures, 
shall be submitted to the Secretary of the 
Interior or the Secretary of the Army, re- 
spectively, for his views and recommenda- 
tions at least 90 days prior to transmission 
of the plan to the Congress through the 
President. The views and recommendations 
of the Secretary of the Interior, and the 
Secretary of the Army if received by the 
Secretary of Agriculture prior to the expira- 
tion of the above 90-day period, shall ac- 
company the plan transmitted by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to the Congress through 
the President: Provided further, That, prior 
to any Federal participation in the works of 
improvement under this act, the President 
shall issue such rules and regulations as he 
deems necessary or desirable to carry out 
the purposes of this act, and to assure the 
coordination of the work authorized under 
this act and related work of other agencies 
including the Department of the Interior 
and the Department of the Army. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary is authorized in co- 
operation with other Federal and with States 
and local agencies to make investigations and 
surveys of the watersheds of rivers and other 
waterways as a basis for the development of 
coordinated programs. In areas where the 
programs of the Secretary of Agriculture may 
affect public or other lands under the juris- 
diction of the Secretary of the Interior, the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to co- 
operate with the Secretary of Agriculture in 
the planning and development of works or 
programs for such lands. 

Sec. 7. The provisions of the act of June 22, 
1936 (49 Stat. 1570), as amended and sup- 
plemented, conferring authority upon the 
Department of Agriculture under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture to make 
Preliminary examinations and suryeys and 
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to prosecute works of improvement for runoff 
and waterfiow retardation and soil erosion 
prevention on the watersheds of rivers and 
other waterways are hereby repealed: Pro- 
vided, That (a) the authority of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, under the direction of 
the Secretary, to prosecute the works of im- 
provement for runoff and waterflow retarda- 
tion and soil erosion prevention authorized 
to be carried out by that Department by the 
act of December 22, 1944 (58 Stat. 887), as 
amended, and (b) the authority of the 
Secretary of Agriculture to undertake emer- 
gency measures for runoff retardation and soil 
erosion prevention authorized to be carried 
out by section 7 of the act of June 28, 1938 
(52 Stat. 1215), as amended by section 216 
of the act of May 17, 1950 (64 Stat. 163) shall 
not be affected by the provisions of this 
section. 

Sec. 8. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this act, such 
sums to remain available until expended. 

Sec. 9. This act may be cited as the Water- 
shed Protection Act.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

Mr. HOLLAND subsequently said: Mr. 
President, about an hour ago H. R. 6788, 
as reported by the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, was passed by the 
Senate without any debate or discussion 
whatever, and without including in the 
Recorp the report of the committee of 
the Senate on this important measure. 

Mr. President, since I believe this 
measure to be highly important and to 
mark a very real departure in policy on 
the part of Congress, I feel that I should 
make some brief remarks at this time 
with reference to this far-reaching pro- 
posed legislation. I hope it will prove 
to be highly beneficial, but, nevertheless, 
it is, as I have said, such a complete 
departure from prior legislation in the 
field of watershed protection and devel- 
opment that I think it requires some 
explanation and discussion. Otherwise 
students of development in this field in 
the future will look in vain for any guid- 
ance from the Senate, which has passed 
the measure today. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent, first, to have printed in the RECORD 
at this point, as a part of my remarks, 
the report of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry on the bill. It is report 
No. 1620. 

There being no objection, the report 
(No. 1620) was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

The Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
6788) to authorize the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to cooperate with States and local agen- 
cies in the planning and carrying out of 
works of improvement for soil conservation, 


and for other purposes, having considered 
the same, report thereon with a recom- 
mendation that it do pass with an amend- 
ment. 
GENERAL PURPOSE 

‘The general purpose of the bill is to carry 
out the upstream watershed recommenda- 
tions contained in the President’s message of 
July 31, 1953, which is attached hereto as 
exhibit A. The bill provides for technical 
and financial assistance to State and local 
agencies in undertaking flood-prevention 
work and agricultural phases of water man- 
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agement in watersheds and subwatersheds. 
Your committee recommends striking out all 
after the enacting clause and inserting a 
committee amendment containing a number 
of changes in the text of the bill. 


CONGRESSIONAL POLICY 


The first section of the committee amend- 
ment states it to be the sense of Congress 
that the Federal Government should cooper- 
ate with State and local agencies in flood- 
control and water-management projects. 


DEFINITIONS 


Section 2 of the amendment defines a 
“work of improvement” as any undertaking 
for flood prevention and agricultural phases 
of the conservation, development, utilization, 
and disposal of water in watershed or sub- 
watershed areas not exceeding 250,000 acres 
and not including any single structure which 
provides more than 2,000 acre-feet of total 
capacity or such greater capacity, not ex- 
ceeding 5,000 acre-feet, as may be author- 
ized by act of Congress. A number of sub- 
watersheds in any given watershed may be 
planned together when the local sponsoring 
organizations so desire. This definition dif- 
fers in two respects from that contained in 
the bill as it passed the House. First, in 
order to make it absolutely clear that a work 
of improvement may consist solely of an 
undertaking for “agricultural phases of the 
conservation, development, utilization, and 
disposal of water,” such as a drainage project, 
the commas setting off the phrase “including 
structural and land-treatment measures” 
have been changed to parentheses, and the 
typographical form has been changed slight- 
ly. While your committee believes that the 
definition as originally written covered 
drainage projects, whether incidental to 
flood-prevention work or not, there is some 
legislative history construing it otherwise, 
and your committee therefore recommends 
this change in punctuation and form. Sec- 
ond, as passed by the House, a 5,000 acre-feet 
limitation was imposed upon the total capac- 
ity of any structure which might be included 
in a work of improvement. Your committee 
felt that this limitation might be somewhat 
high in view of the facts that the bill does 
not require individual authorization of proj- 
ects by Congress, and that structures of this 
size might have considerable effect on flood 
control, navigation, and reclamation proj- 
ects which must be individually considered 
and authorized by Congress. Your com- 
mittee therefore recommends that congres- 
sional approval be required for projects in- 
cluding any structure having a total capacity 
between 2,000 and 5,000 acre-feet. 

Section 2 defines a local organization as 
any State, politcial subdivision thereof, soil- 
or water-conservation district, flood-preven- 
tion or control district, or combinations 
thereof, or any other agency having au- 
thority under State law to carry out, main- 
tain, and operate the works of improvement. 
This definition differs slightly from that in 
the bill as it passed the House, since it in- 
cludes agencies having authority to carry 
out, maintain, and operate the works of im- 
provement,” instead of agencies having au- 
thority to “carry out flood prevention and 
related activities.” 


ASSISTANCE FURNISHED 


Section 3 authorizes the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, upon application of local organiza- 
tions made with the approval of the appro- 
priate State agency, to assist them in pre- 
paring and carrying out plans for works of 
improvement by conducting investigations 
and studies, furnishing financial and other 
assistance, and obtaining. the cooperation 
and assistance of other Federal agencies. 
Approval by appropriate State agency was 
not required by the bill as it passed the 
House, but is considered desirable by your 
committee to afford the State some control 
over operations within its boundaries, 
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REQUIREMENTS TO OBTAIN ASSISTANCE 


Section 4 requires local organizations 
desiring assistance to (1) acquire needed 
land, easements, and rights-of-way; (2) 
assume a share of the cost deemed equitable 
in consideration of anticipated benefits; (3) 
make arrangements for defraying costs of 
operation and maintenance; (4) obtain 
necessary water rights; and (5) obtain agree- 
ments from owners of 50 percent of the lands 
above each retention reservoir to carry out 
recommended soil conservation measures. 
Lands, easements, and rights-of-way already 
owned by the United States would, of course, 
not be required to be acquired by the local 
organizations, nor would local organizations 
be expected to meet these requirements be- 
fore the Secretary could furnish the tech- 
nical assistance necessary to prepare plans 
for the construction of the work of improve- 
ment. 

Your committee gave consideration to pro- 
viding a more definite statutory formula for 
cost sharing, but determined that a definite 
formula could not be devised which would 
be equitable in all cases and that discretion 
would have to be left in the Secretary. The 
memorandum of Gladwin E. Young attached 
hereto as exhibit D states that the non-Fed- 
eral contribution to the 65 watersheds dis- 
cussed in the second paragraph thereof is 
expected to represent more than 50 percent 
of the total cost of the projects. Your com- 
mittee approves this policy and believes that 
it should be applied to projects authorized 
by this bill as far as may be equitable and 
possible. No part of the construction cost 
for providing any capacity in structures for 
purposes other than flood prevention and 
features related thereto is to be borne by 
the United States. 

This section differs from the bill as passed 
by the House in that (1) it makes it clear 
that its requirements are not a prerequisite 
to assistance in the planning of works of 
improvement, (2) local organizations will 
not be required to transfer lands, easements, 
and rights-of-way to the United States, (3) 
local organizations would not necessarily be 
required to defray all operating and main- 
tenance costs, so that appropriate allowance 
may be made for such factors as benefits 
to Federal lands, and (4) the water right and 
soil conservation agreement provisions have 
been added, 


ADDITIONAL PREREQUISITES TO ASSISTANCE IN 
THE INSTALLATION OF WORKS OF IMPROVE- 
MENT 


Section 5 provides that before assistance 
in the installation of any work may be fur- 
nished (1) the plan must be agreed upon by 
the appropriate State agency, the local or- 
ganization, and the Secretary; (2) the Sec- 
retary must have determined that the bene- 
fits exceed the costs; (3) the plan and the 
justification therefor must have been trans- 
mitted to Congress through the President 
and 45 session days must have elapsed there- 
after; and (4) the plan must have been sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of the Interior if it 
includes reclamation or irrigation works or 
affects public lands under his jurisdiction, or 
to the Secretary of the Army if it includes 
Federal assistance for floodwater detention 
structures, at least 90 days before its trans- 
mission to Congress, and their views received 
within that time must be transmitted to 
Congress with the plan. No such assistance 
could be furnished until the President has 
issued appropriate regulations, which will 
assure coordination of the work under this 
act and related work of other agencies. 

This section differs from that passed by the 
House in several respects. First, agreement 
by the appropriate State agency is required, 
in view of the State’s natural interest in 
projects within its boundaries, Second, a 
requirement that the benefits must exceed 
the costs has been substituted for the more 
limited requirement that the flood-preven- 
tion and soil-conservation benefits must ex- 
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ceed their costs. Third, assistance would be 
limited to aiding the local organizations to 
undertake the work, whereas the House pro- 
vision authorizes the Secretary to participate 
in the installation. Your committee believes 
that the local character of these projects 
should be preserved, and that they should 
not become Federal construction projects. 
Fourth, transmission of the plan to Congress 
is required to be made 45 session days before 
installation is commenced so that Congress 
may have an opportunity to take any action 
it might consider appropriate. Fifth, a pro- 
vision of the House bill for coming into 
agreement with committees of the House and 
Senate has been omitted because of questions 
concerning its constitutionality. Sixth, the 
time provided for consideration of certain 
plans by the Secretary of the Interior or the 
Secretary of the Army has been extended to 
90 days from 60 days. Seventh, the provi- 
sion for issuance of regulations by the Presi- 
dent has been inserted. While your com- 
mittee believes that the President has 
authority to issue such regulations, the im- 
portance of effective coordination in this 
field is such that it was felt specific provision 
should be made. 
COORDINATION OF PROGRAMS 

Section 6 authorizes cooperation in wa- 
tershed investigations and surveys to de- 
velop coordinated programs. The Secretary 
of the Interior is authorized to cooperate in 
the planning and development of works or 
programs affecting lands under his juris- 
diction. This section differs from the House 
provision in that it authorizes the Secretary 
of the Interior to cooperate in the develop- 
ment of works and programs for lands under 
his jurisdiction, 

REPEAL 

Section 7 repeals the Secretary’s authority 
under the Flood Control Act of 1936 to make 
preliminary examinations and surveys and 
prosecute works of improvement for runoff 
and waterflow retardation and soil-erosion 
prevention on watersheds, but preserves his 
authority to prosecute the 11 projects au- 
thorized by the Flood Control Act of 1944 
and to prosecute emergency measures under 
the 1938 act. The provision retaining emer- 
gency authority was added by your commit- 
tee. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Section 8 authorizes appropriations in 
such sums as may be necessary to carry out 
the act. 

3 SHORT TITLE 

Section 9, added by your committee, pro- 
vides a short title, the “Watershed Protec- 
tion Act.“ 


EXHIBITS 

The President’s message of July 31, 1953, 
the reports of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Bureau of the Budget recom- 
mending approval of this legislation, and the 
memorandum of Gladwin E. Young discuss- 
ing existing projects, are attached hereto as 
exhibits A, B, C, and D, respectively. 


EXHIBIT A—MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES RELATIVE TO A PROGRAM 
DESIGNED TO CONSERVE AND IMPROVE THE NA- 
TION’S NATURAL RESOURCES (H. DOC. NO. 221, 
83D CONG., 1ST SESS.) 

“To the Congress of the United States: 

“In the stress of dealing with urgent prob- 
lems of peace and security and budget ap- 
propriations and tax revenues, we sometimes 
overlook the fundamental importance to our 
national well-being of constructive, forward- 
looking policies designed .to conserve and 
improve the Nation's natural renewable 
resources. 

“Before the Congress adjourns, therefore, 
I believe it will be useful to focus attention 
on some of our basic land and water re- 
source problems and to point the way for 
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constructive efforts to improve the manage- 
ment and use of these resources. 

“In my state of the Union message, I called 
attention to the vast importance to this 
Nation now and in the future of our soil 
and water, our forests and minerals, and our 
wildlife resources. I indicated the need for 
a strong Federal program in the fleld of re- 
source development. At the same time I 
pointed to the necessity for a cooperative 
partnership of the States and local com- 
munities, private citizens, and the Federal 
Government in carrying out a sound nat- 
ural-resources program. 

“In addition to the immediate danger of 
waste resulting from inadequate conserva- 
tion measures, we must bear in mind the 
needs of a growing population and an ex- 
panding economy. At present we are faced 
with excess reserves of some agricultural 
commodities and the need for production ad- 
justments to gear our agricultural economy 
to current demands. But in the long run, 
we shall need to give increased attention to 
the improvement and reclamation of land 
in its broadest aspects, including soil pro- 
ductivity, irrigation, drainage, and the re- 
plenishing of ground-water reserves, if we 
are adequately to feed and clothe our people, 
to provide gainful employment, and to con- 
tinue to improve our standard of living. 

“Our basic problem is to carry forward the 
tradition of conservation, improvement, and 
wise use and development of our land and 
water resources—a policy initiated 50 years 
ago under the leadership of President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. To do this within the frame- 
work of a sound fiscal policy and in the light 
of defense needs will require the maximum 
cooperation among the States and local com- 
munities, farmers, businessmen, and other 
private citizens, and the Federal Govern- 
ment. It will require the development of 
clear guidelines to be established by the 
Congress as to the proper functions of the 
Federal Government. It will require the 
revitalization of renewable resources by us- 
ers who should be entitled to reasonable 
assurances in connection with authorized 
uses. It will require adherence to sound 
principles for the financing and the sharing 
of the cost of multiple-purpose land and 
water resources development. It will require 
improved Federal organization to accom- 
plish a more logical division of responsibili- 
ties among the various Federal agencies in 
order that resource development programs 
may be carried on with the greatest efficiency 
and the least duplication. And it will re- 
quire comprehensive river basin planning 
with the cooperation of State and local in- 
terests. 

“This administration is moving ahead in 
the formulation of sound organization and 
improved policies for the use of our soil, our 
public lands, and our water resources. I 
have requested, and the Congress has granted 
through Reorganization Plan No. 2, increased 
authority for the Secretary of Agriclture to 
improve the organization of the Department 
of Agriculture. I have recently established 
by Executive order a National Agricultural 
Advisory Commission. . A review is being 
made of the basic power policies of the Fed- 
eral Government in connection with multi- 
ple-purpose river basin development as it re- 
lates to private economic development. The 
Corps of Engineers is making a study of the 
basis for State and local financial participa- 
tion in local flood-protection works. There 
are under detailed study various proposals 
for dealing with the complicated problems 
of overlapping and duplicative authority 
among the several resource-development 
agencies. And the Bureau of the Budget and 
the resource agencies are reviewing the pres- 
ent standards and procedures for evaluat- 
tion and cost allocation of water resource 
development projects. 

“Tt is fortunate that today there is a grow- 
ing recognition on the part of land users and 
the public generally of the need to strengthen 
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conservation in our upstream watersheds and 
to minimize flood damage. Inadequate con- 
servation measures and unsound land-use 
patterns vastly increase the danger of loss 
of valuable topsoil from wind erosion in time 
of subnormal rainfall and from water erosion 
in time of floods. 

“This should be done as an integral part 
of our total flood- control and water-use pro- 
gram. In our past efforts to better utilize 
our water resources, to control floods and to 
prevent loss of life and property, we have 
made large investments on the major water- 
ways of the Nation. Yet we have tended to 
neglect the serious waste involved in the loss 
of topsoil from the Nation’s farms and the 
clogging of our streams and channels which 
results from erosion on the upper reaches of 
the small streams and tributaries of the 
Nation's rivers. 

“It is important, too, for groups of farmers 
banded together in local organizations, such 
as soil-conservation districts and watershed 
associations, to take the initiative, with the 
technical advice and guidance of the appro- 
priate Federal and State agencies in develop- 
ing adequate plans for proper land use 
and resource improvement in watersheds 
throughout the Nation. As these plans are 
prepared and local agreement and coopera- 
tion are assured, I believe that we should 
move ahead in the construction of works of 
improvement and the installation of land- 
treatment measures as rapidly as possible 
consistent with a sound overall fiscal 
program. 

“As we move forward in a cooperative and 
coordinated soil and water conservation 
program, we must not overlook the essential 
role played by the Federal Government in the 
management of public lands. Approximately 
50 percent of the land area of the western 
States is owned and managed by a number 
of Federal agencies. The National Park Serv- 
ice administers parks and monuments hav- 
ing national significance. The Forest Serv- 
ice administers the national forests, with 
their valuable timberlands and grazing re- 
sources, and in cooperation with State and 
local interests protects critical watersheds. 
The Bureau of Reclamation and the Corps 
of Engineers manage lands in connection 
with water-resource projects built by these 
agencies. Fish and wildlife are protected by 
the Fish and Wildlife Service. The Bureau 
of Indian Affairs administers Indian lands, 
and the great public domain remaining is ad- 
ministered by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. 

“The Federal Government has a respon- 
sibility to manage wisely those public lands 
and forests under its jurisdiction necessary in 
the interest of the public as a whole. Im- 
portant values exist in these lands for forest 
and mineral products, grazing, fish, and wild- 
life, and for recreation. Moreover, it is im- 
perative to the welfare of thousands of com- 
munities and millions of acres of irrigated 
land that such lands be managed to protect 
the water supply and water quality which 
come from them. In the utilization of these 
lands, the people are entitled to expect that 
their timber, minerals, streams, and water 
supply, wildlife and recreational values 
should be safeguarded, improved, and made 
available not only for this but for future 
generations. At the same time public lands 
should be made available for their best use 
under conditions that promote stability for 
communities and individuals and encourage 
full development of the resources involved. 

“While, as I have indicated, our major 
problem is to carry forward a tradition of im- 
provement and conservation of our natural 
resources, the best means of achieving this 
objective depends on keeping up with chang- 
ing conditions. For example, the problems 
of water-resource development in the West 
are undergoing considerable change. The 
pattern of western growth has broadened 
substantially in recent years. Industrial ex- 
Pansion has been extensive and varied. In- 
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creased activities in mineral and fuel proc- 
essing have occurred. Urban expansion has 
been well above the national average in many 
communities. These developments have 
brought about strong competition for exist- 
ing water supplies and have stimulated the 
need for a broader approach in planning new 
water resource developments. As a conse- 
quence, the Federal role in the cooperative 
development of these resources should now 
be reexamined in the interest of achieving 
a better balanced program for western 
growth. 

“Conserving and improving our land and 
water resources is high priority business for 
all of us. It is the purpose of this adminis- 
tration to present to the next session of the 
Congress suitable recommendations for 
achieving the objectives set forth in this 
message. I am confident that the studies of 
governmental organization and functions 
authorized by this Congress can also make 
an important contribution to the solution of 
these problems. As the Congress moves 
ahead on a constructive legislative program 
in the resource field, it will have my full 
support and cooperation. We must build a 
balanced program for the use and develop- 
ment of all our natural resources. Such a 
program is indispensable to maintaining and 
improving our standard of living as we make 
the future secure for a growing America. 

DwWIoRT D. EISENHOWER. 

“Tue WHITE Houser, July 31, 1953.“ 


EXHIBIT B 
Aucust 5, 1953. 
Hon. CLIFFORD R. Hope, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Hore: In response to your re- 
quest, we are glad to submit our views on 
H. R. 6788, a bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to cooperate with States and 
local agencies in the planning and carrying 
out of works of improvement for soil con- 
servation, and for other purposes. 

The Department strongly endorses H. R. 
6788 and recommends its enactment by the 
Congress. 

The bill would authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to cooperate with and assist 
local organizations, including State govern- 
ments and local agencies such as soil-conser- 
vation districts, conservancy districts, and 
flood-control districts, upon their request, to 
prepare and carry out plans in small water- 
sheds for works of improvement in the field 
of flood prevention, and agricultural phases 
of the conservation, development,, use and 
disposal of water. 

The bill contains the sound principle of 
local initiative and responsibility. It would, 
we believe, encourage local participation in 
both planning and sharing of costs for the 
installation of works of improvement. The 
bill would provide a simple, workable, and 
economical mechanism for Federal coopera- 
tion with local people in achieving their ob- 
jectives of land and water management in 
the small watersheds of the Nation. Its pas- 
sage would constitute a clear-cut mandate 
from the Congress to this Department to 
move ahead with the program of assistance 
that is now being sought by scores of local 
organizations in every section of the country. 

The type of assistance to be provided by 
the Federal Government, through the De- 
partment of Agriculture, would be in accord 
with principles previously established by the 
Congress for national programs administered 
by this Department. Under these principles, 
this Department extends technical services 
and financial aid to individuals, local agen- 
cies, and States in the field of land and water 
management, conservation, and utilization. 
The Department also administers the na- 
tional forests and certain other public lands 
for watershed protection and other purposes. 

The dominant purpose of watershed plans 
provided for by the bill would be flood pre- 
vention and water management. At the 


same time the bill provides adequate author- 
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ity for integrating other related needs for the 
management of land and water resources. 
It does not provide authority for the acquisi- 
tion of any land by the Federal Government. 
The bill provides for cooperative effort by 
States and local agencies and the Federal 
Government in a unified manner for the im- 
provement of cropland, rangeland, forest 
land and wildlife, and for the management 
of water within small watersheds. When 
they are component parts of a larger water- 
shed that forms a logical planning unit, a 
number of these watersheds may be included 
in a single integrated plan. 

Provision is made in the bill for obtaining 
the views of the Secretaries of the Interior 
and of the Army on plans which contain 
certain specific features. 

Section 6 provides authority for the De- 
partment, coordinate with that of other Fed- 
eral agencies, to make investigations and 
surveys in cooperation with other Federal 
and with State and local agencies. We be- 
lieve that it is important for the Depart- 
ment to continue to have such authority in 
order that it can carry out its responsibili- 
ties in making comprehensive river basin in- 
vestigations and other resource development 
surveys. This section would provide a legis- 
lative directive for this Department to make 
such investigations as may be necessary to 
evaluate the aggregate effect of watershed 
programs on flood flows and water supply 
in the main river valleys of the country, and 
to use this data in its own planning and to 
provide such data to other agencies for de- 
veloping projects on rivers and other water- 
ways. 

On enactment of the provisions contained 
in sections 1 through 6 of the bill, the De- 
partment would no longer need the authority 
conferred by the act of June 22, 1936, as 
amended and supplemented, except with 
respect to the works of improvement for 
runoff and waterflow retardation and soil- 
erosion prevention authorized to be carried 
out by the Department by the act of De- 
cember 12, 1944, as amended. We, therefore, 
have no objection to section 7 which, with 
the above-mentioned exception, would con- 
currently repeal the provisions of the act of 
June 22, 1936, relating to the Department 
of Agriculture. 

We note that the bill would lodge responsi- 
bility in the Secretary for carrying out its 
provisions. This authority provides suf- 
cient flexibility to permit the assignment of 
agency responsibilities so as to carry out 
the provisions of the bill with the greatest 
effectiveness. To accomplish this objective, 
it is my intention to use primarily the Soil 
Conservation Service and the Forest Service, 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. T. Benson, Secretary. 


EXHIBIT C 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., August 31, 1953. 
Hon. CLIFFORD R. Hope, 

Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in re- 
sponse to your request for the views of the 
Bureau of the Budget on H. R. 6788, a bill 
to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
cooperate with States and local agencies in 
the planning and carrying out of works of 
improvement for soil conservation, and for 
other purposes. 

This bill is similar to H. R. 4877, on which 
the views of the Department of the Army 
and the Department of the Interior, as well 
as the Department of Agriculture, were ob- 
tained by the Bureau of the Budget. It 
would repeal the present authority of the 
Department of Agriculture under the Flood 
Control Act of 1936, as amended and supple- 
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mented, to make preliminary examinations 
and surveys to construct works of improve- 
ment for waterflow retardation and soil- 
erosion prevention. It would enact new and 
broader authority for the Department to 
carry on upstream watershed-conservation 
and flood-prevention work. The Secretary of 
Agriculture would be authorized to make 
investigations and surveys and to enter into 
agreements with States and local organiza- 
tions to furnish financial and other aid in 
the construction of works of improvement 
“for flood prevention, including structural 
and land-treatment measures, and agricul- 
tural phases of the conservation, develop- 
ment, utilization, and disposal of water in 
watershed or subwatershed areas.” 

Although formal reports have not yet been 
received from the Departments of the Army 
and Interior on H. R. 6788, the Bureau, on 
the basis of its own analysis, believes that 
the revised bill meets many of the objec- 
tions which were raised in connection with 
H. R. 4877. 

Section 2 of the bill limits works of im- 
provement to structures and measures in 
“watershed or subwatershed areas not ex- 
ceeding 520,000 acres and not including any 
single structure which provides more than 
5,000 acre-feet of total capacity.” This pro- 
vision would restrict the authority of the 
Secretary of Agriculture to small structures 
and land-treatment measures in the up- 
stream areas of the Nation’s watersheds and 
would not conflict with the authority of the 
Secretary of the Army and the Corps of Engi- 
neers to build flood-control and related 
structures on the major river channels. 

Section 4 of the bill specifies “That no part 
of the construction cost for providing any 
capacity in structures for purposes other 
than flood prevention and features related 
thereto shall be borne by the Federal Gov- 
ernment under the provisions of this act.” 
This provision, coupled with limitations on 
the size of structures, would prevent over- 
lapping with the authority of the Bureau of 
Reclamation in the Department of the In- 
terior to undertake irrigation projects. 
While the Secretary of Agriculture would 
have authority to cooperate with State and 
local groups in building small structures in 
upstream areas which might serve multiple 
purposes, the Federal Government under this 
bill would not be permitted to bear any of the 
costs of structures and features related 
thereto for other than flood-prevention pur- 
poses, Costs allocated to other purposes 
such as irrigation or water supply would be 
borne entirely by State, local, and private 
interests. 

Section 5 provides That, before such in- 
stallation ipvolving Federal assistance is 
commenced, the Secretary shall transmit a 
copy of the plan and justification therefor 
to the Congress through the President.” 
This procedure would help to reduce the 
heavy legislative burden on the Congress by 
avoiding the necessity for separate authoriza- 
tion of each individual small project. The 
Congress would retain control of the level of 
the program through annual appropriations, 
and proposed projects would be reviewed by 
the Executive Office of the President under 
Executive Order 9384. 

In his message of July 31, 1953, the Presi- 
dent indicated the need for strengthening 
soil-conservation and upstream flood preven- 
tion programs. He emphasized the necessity 
for cooperation of the States and local com- 
munities, private citizens, and the Federal 
Government in carrying out a sound con- 
servation and watershed-protection program. 
In our judgment the purposes of H. R. 6788 
would be consistent with the view of the 
President that “We should move ahead in 
the construction of works of improvement 
and the installation of land-treatment meas- 
ures as rapidly as possible consistent with a 
sound overall fiscal program.” 
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Therefore, the Bureau of the Budget rec- 
ommends favorable consideration of H. R. 
6788 by your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROWLAND HUGHES, Acting Director. 


EXHIBIT D 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 17, 1954. 

To: Harker Stanton, clerk, Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, United States 
Senate. 

From: Gladwin E. Young, Deputy Adminis- 
trator, Soil Conservation Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Subject: Additional information for Senate 
committee relative to S. 2549. 

In response to the request made by Sen- 
ator HOLLAND for additional information 
concerning our watershed-protection pro- 
gram, we are providing the attached state- 
ments and map: 

A list of 65 watersheds which have been 
reviewed with the Subcommittees on Appro- 
priations in the Senate and House. All 
but three of these have been designated 
for operations under the watershed-protec- 
tion program. No sponsoring resolutions 
have been received for the three not yet 
designated. These are shown by asterisks 
on the list. The estimated total cost of 
each project is that provided to the Appro- 
priation Subcommittees with the under- 
standing that it is highly tentative and sub- 
ject to revision in each case on the basis 
of cost-sharing negotiations with local and 
State interests. The cooperative develop- 
ment of work plans with these interests is 
now underway, and it is not expected that 
firm figures for each project will be avail- 
able until about June 30, 1954. Present 
indications strongly indicate that the total 
Federal cost of this program will not ex- 
ceed the amount estimated at the time of 
the hearings, namely, $29 million. It is 
also expected that the non-Federal contri- 
bution will represent more than 50 percent 
of the total cost. 

No information is currently available on 
the number or total cost of structures that 
will be included in this program. Our pres- 
ent schedules call for preliminary work plans 
to be submitted to the Washington office 
by April 1, 1954, and final work plans signed 
by sponsoring agencies and our field rep- 
resentatives to be submitted and approved 
by the Administrator of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service by June 30. 

Our records indicate that only one struc- 
ture has been contracted so far. This struc- 
ture is located in the upper Salt Creek 
watershed near Lincoln, Nebr., and has a 
waterflow-retarding capacity of 147 acre- 
feet. A number of small grade-stabilization 
structures and a considerable amount of 
land-treatment work were accomplished dur- 
ing the fall. 

Tentative work plans have been received 
in the Washington office for four watersheds. 
The number of waterflow-retardation struc- 
tures proposed in each watershed, with the 
total storage in acre-feet, is shown. The 
average waterflow-retardation capacity of the 
11 structures proposed in these watersheds 
will be 1,000 acre-feet. We would like to 
point out that the Soil Conservation Service 
has acquired a large amount of experience 
in planning and constructing systems of 
waterfiow-retardation structures in conjunc- 
tion with land-treatment measures within 
the 11 watersheds authorized for flood-pre- 
vention works of improvement by the Flood 
Control Act of 1944. Under the flood-pre- 
vention program in the following 11 water- 
sheds: Buffalo Creek, N. Y.; Potomac River, 
Va. and W. Va.; Coosa River, Ga. and Tenn.; 
Little Tallahatchie, Miss.; Yazoo River, Miss.; 
Little Sioux River, Iowa; Middle Colorado 
River, Tex.; Trinity River, Tex.; Washita 
River, Okla.; Los Angeles River, Calif.; Santa 
Ynez River, Calif., a total of 204 structures 
have been completed or are under construc- 
tion, to this date. These structures con- 
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tain an aggregate capacity of 112,334 acre- 
feet. The average capacity per structure is 
556 acre-feet. 

Of the total of 204 structures, 43 have a 
capacity of more than 1,000 acre-feet; 12 ex- 
ceed 2,000 acre-feet; and 3 are slightly in 
excess of 5,000 acre-feet. No structure ex- 
ceeds 6,000 acre-feet. The larger structures 
are key structures in a watershed plan and 
are usually located at the upper end of a 
tributary valley. 

GLADWIN E. Loud. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, with- 
out delaying the Senate at this late hour 
in the evening, I wish to call attention 
to the fact that this measure was re- 
ported to the Senate in a considerably 
different form from that in which it 
passed the House. A reading of the re- 
port of the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, which has now 
been included in the Recorp, will show 
the many particulars in which the Sen- 
ate committee changed the House bill. 

There are 4 or 5 of these particulars 
which I wish to discuss briefiy, in order 
that my remarks may call them to the 
attention of the Senators who may read 
the Recorp tomorrow. 

First, as passed by the House, this 
measure imposed a limitation of 5,000 
acre-feet upon the size of the structures 
to be constructed by the Department of 
Agriculture in protection and develop- 
ment of a watershed. 

The Senate committee felt that this 
limitation was entirely too high without 
later review of individual projects for au- 
thorization by the Senate Committee or 
the House committee or Congress. 
Therefore, the Senate committee recom- 
mended that this provision be changed 
so as to delegate to the Department of 
Agriculture full authority under the 
other provisions of the bill only as to 
projects with respect to which the struc- 
tures to be erected would have a total 
capacity of not to exceed 2,000 acre-feet, 
and to projects between 2,000 acre-feet 
and 5,000 acre-feet which have first been 
reviewed by Congress and specifically 
authorized by act of Congress. 

The Senate committee reported that 
change, and it was incorporated in the 
Senate bill as passed earlier today. 

It was the view of the Senate commit- . 
tee that structures of over 2,000 acre-feet 
might easily have a very grave impact 
upon navigation projects or fiood-con- 
trol projects or reclamation projects fur- 
ther down the stream in the same water- 
sheds, which had been entrusted for de- 
velopment and for operation to the Corps 
of Army Engineers, in the case of flood 
control and navigation projects, and to 
the Reclamation Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior in the case of recla- 
mation projects. 

The committee felt that it would be 
wholly unwise to expect of the Corps of 
Army Engineers, in the one case, and 
the Reclamation Bureau, in the other 
case, the unified control and operation 
to which the committee and the country 
should look from those agencies, and not 
only expect, but get. Therefore, the 
committee felt that Congress should re- 
serve to itself the power, authority, and 
jurisdiction to review any proposed proj- 
ects greater in size than 2,000 acre-feet, 
and up to 5,000 acre-feet in size, so that 
Congress could seek the advice and, in 
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appropriate cases, secure the approval 
of, those agencies of government which 
I have already mentioned, and which 
have been given the control and re- 
sponsibility for handling the important 
flood control and navigation and recla- 
mation projects. 

The committee felt that, obviously, it 
was unwise to impinge upon the unity 
of control of important projects and that 
by dividing control we would, in all prob- 
ability, create confusion and chaos. 

The second of the changes which we 
insisted upon inserting in the bill would 
require Federal agencies to deal not 
solely with the local soil-conservation 
districts, but likewise to deal with the 
State governments, and with the State 
agency which has been created in most 
States to take over the supervision of 
such projects within the State. 

The bill, as it came from the House, 
gave no recognition at all to the fact that 
the States, as States, have important 
property rights and have important 
duties and responsibilities in connection 
with such projects. So, the second 
amendment which the Senate committee 
is insisting upon, and which the Senator 
from Florida thinks is basic to any sound 
planning or construction or operation of 
projects of this character, is to require 
the submission of such projects to the 
appropriate State agency, if one exists, 
for its approval, or, if no State agency 
exists, then to the Governor of the State 
in which the project lies for his approval 
before the project moves ahead. 

The third change which the Senate 
committee felt should be made—and by 
no means is it the third in number, 
because there are many amendments 
which even a casual reading of the re- 
port will show to the reader—is the 
change in the provision of the House bill 
in this respect: The House bill would 
have required that the local organiza- 
tions involved in these developmental 
projects should transfer to the United 
States the lands, easements, and rights- 
of-way on which the structures would 
be erected, the control of which would 
be placed in the Federal Government in 
connection with their operation. Under 
the theory adopted by the Senate com- 
mittee, by means of which construction 
will always be in the hands of the local 
units of government, that particular pro- 
vision became unnecessary and im- 
proper. So the amendment requires that 
such property interests, lands, ease- 
ments, and rights-of-way, instead of be- 
ing transferred to the United States, 
shall be acquired and held by the local 
unit of government which will be re- 
sponsible for the letting of the contracts, 
and for the operation of the venture. 

By way of an overall comment, I 
am sure I can say that it was the phi- 
losophy of all members of the Senate 
committee that these projects are local 
projects, that the initiative must be local, 
and that the control of construction and 
the control of operations must be local if 


the sound and salutary objectives which 
are embodied in the President’s message 


of July 31, 1953, relative to a program de- 
signed to conserve and improve the Na- 
tion’s natural resources, are to be pre- 
served at all stages. And, by the way, 
Mr. President, the President’s message 
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is attached to and has become a part of 
the report of the Senate committee. 

Another amendment which I think is 
of great importance requires the Presi- 
dent, preliminary to the working out of 
this vast program, the cost of which 
might easily run into billions of dollars, 
to create and to keep in operation an 
interagency commission or committee, 
or coordinating unit, so that at all times 
the functions of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, which will be the dominant 
agency so far as the Federal Govern- 
ment is concerned in this field, and prop- 
erly so, will be kept in unison with the 
Department of the Interior, with the 
Corps of Engineers of the Army, and 
with any other Federal agencies which 
may be involved in this far-reaching pro- 
gram or in any of its aspects. 

I understand that since the suggestion 
for that amendment came before the 
Senate committee, the wisdom of the 
suggestion has evidently been recog- 
nized. As a matter of fact, it may have 
been already in the mind of the Execu- 
tive. At any rate, the Executive has 
already acted, prior to this date, in set- 
ting up an interagency commission with 
power to deal with this subject matter, 
and, we hope, to deal with it effectively, 
but I have not had an opportunity to 
read the Executive order by which the 
interagency commission has been estab- 
lished. 

The next of the points of difference I 
have already touched upon, but it is one 
which is basic to the whole approach 
which the Senate committee has fol- 
lowed, which is that Federal assistance 
must always be simply assistance and 
must be limited to the aid extended to 
the local organizations which may un- 
dertake the work. That contrasts with 
the House provision which would have 
authorized the Secretary himself to con- 
trol the construction, installation, or 
operation, if necessary, and any other 
phases of the work which, in his judg- 
ment, would be better controlled by a 
Federal agency. 

It is the hope of the committee that, 
instead of the bill constituting an invi- 
tation for the wide spreading out of a 
bureau of the Federal Government, it 
will be considered as providing for a 
group to render assistance to farm own- 
ers who have shown that they prefer to 
have control of their own destiny, and 
to operate under local taxes which they 
levy on themselves, and to make con- 
tributions which are within their means 
to do the things which are so necessary 
to the protection of their land and its 
productivity. This is, of course, a proper 
national and Federal objective. 

There are other amendments which 
might be mentioned, but I hope that, 
instead of my referring to them, Sen- 
ators will read in full the report of the 
Senate committee, because I have no 
doubt that after the conference which 
will have to be held on this measure, 
there will be occasion for other and per- 
haps much fuller comments on this vital 
piece of legislation. 

I regard the measure as of great im- 
portance and of tremendous value, but 
I should not like my remarks to be con- 
strued as approving it at all in the form 
in which it came from the House of 
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Representatives, because I think it was 
only a bid to create a vaster engineering 
bureaucracy than any we have ever seen. 
Furthermore, it provided for the creation 
of such an agency without any real 
measure of congressional jurisdiction or 
control from that time forth. The 
agency would have had the power, by 
simply getting appropriations, to spend 
billions of dollars of Federal money and 
to enter upon a developmental program 
which I consider to be the very antithesis 
of the idea of local soil conservation dis- 
tricts, which fundamentally are based 
upon local initiative, local control, the 
pledging and cooperation of local fac- 
tors in doing for themselves, so far as 
they can, the things they need to do, 
and going to the Federal Government to 
secure financial assistance for the doing 
of those things which they cannot do for 
themselves, but which do redound 
greatly, not only to their own benefit, 
but to the protection and enriching of 
the States in which soil conservation dis- 
tricts are located, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment as a whole. 

Mr. President, before closing I wish to 
make it clear that section 7 repeals the 
Secretary’s authority under the Flood- 
Control Act of 1936, except as to projects 
which have already been authorized, and 
some of which are already underway. 
So it ought to be crystal clear that the 
bill does mark a very real departure from 
anything we have done heretofore, and 
provides for a new project which will 
have a tremendous impact upon the 
agricultural population from one side of 
the Nation to the other. 

It is the feeling of the Senator from 
Florida that the timing of the bill is not 
of the best. At a time when we had 
already authorized 11 pilot projects, and 
when they are scarcely underway, as the 
report will show; at a time when we had 
also approved, through our committee, 
some 65 other projects, and they are 
scarcely underway; at a time when we 
have approved $29 million, which would 
be the minimum Federal cost of the 65 
projects I have mentioned; at a time 
when it appears that the average size 
of the projects already authorized is 
considerably under 2,000 acre-feet, which 
projects we are delegating, without fur- 
ther supervision, to the Department of 
Agriculture, and, of course, greatly un- 
der the 5,000 acre-feet figure which had 
been set in the House bill; at a time 
when the Hoover Commission, through a 
task force, is making an exhaustive study 
of the same subject matter, and has sug- 
gested to the committee that it would 
be the part of wisdom to hold up action 
on the bill until the result of that study 
could be made known; and at a time 
when the President himself has set up a 
Water Resources Study Board separate 
from the Commission, and it, too, is 
making a study of the subject, the Sen- 
ator from Florida feels that there is no 
need for any great hurry, and even if 
there is need for hurry to get something 
underway, it could be done on a much 
less grandiose scale than that which is 
involved in this bill. 

These remarks are not to be construed 
as frowning, so far as I am concerned, 
upon the objectives of the bill, or even 
upon the details of the bill, because I 
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must say that other members of the 
committee went a long way to meet the 
criticisms which I felt were proper, and 
which have been met in many instances 
by amendments which are now in the 
bill. 

I still have the feeling, and I would 
be less than candid if I did not voice it 
here and now, that Congress has pushed 
along at a faster rate than is wise; and 
that by having the benefit of the studies 
which are under way, and by having the 
benefit of the results of the large num- 
ber of projects which are already under 
way as pilot projects, we could do a 
much better job of legislation than is 
being done in the bill which the Senate 
committee had to rewrite almost from 
the beginning to end, in order to report 
the bill which has been passed today. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
wish to commend the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Florida for his ex- 
planation and remarks with reference to 
the bill. His comments have been time- 
ly and informative, especially since the 
measure obviously must and will go to 
conference. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 9474) to extend 
the authority of the President to enter 
into trade agreements under section 350 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, 


ADJUSTMENTS OF THE NATIONAL 
TRADE POLICY 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to provide assistance to those in- 
dividuals, companies, and communities 
suffering serious injury or threatened 
with serious injury due to increased im- 
ports resulting from the national trade 
policy. An identical bill is being in- 
troduced in the House today by Repre- 
sentative HARRISON WILLIAMS, of New 
Jersey. This bill deals with an old prob- 
lem, Mr. President, but in what I believe 
to be a new manner. 

Today the Senate begins its considera- 
tion of a 1-year extension of the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act. We are 
told that if the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] is not 
accepted, the next Congress will give this 
difficult subject more intensive consid- 
eration. This bill is being introduced 
at this time in order to permit careful 
study of its admittedly far-reaching in- 
novations and to provide those who will 
be considering the subject of interna- 
tional trade with a positive approach to 
the solution of the many human and 
economic problems resulting from our 
present national trade policy. 

Mr. President, the difficulties caused 
by increased competition from imported 
products which face many businessmen, 
workers, and communities in this coun- 
try, including those in the State of 
Massachusetts, present an increasingly 
serious problem which must be met by 
the United States Government. Inas- 
much as any tariff, existing or prospec- 
tive, is a direct result of national policy 
promulgated by the executive branch 
under authority delegated by Congress, it 
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is only fitting that those individuals, 
companies, and communities who suffer 
serious financial loss or other injury as 
a result of that national policy be as- 
sisted by the Government in their own 
efforts to meet those problems. 

The escape-clause and _ peril-point 
provisions in our tariff law, aimed at 
affording protection to domestic indus- 
tries from-foreign competition which is 
ruinous in nature, have serious short- 
comings. Under an escape-clause pro- 
ceeding, even when an industry proves 
to the satisfaction of the Tariff Com- 
mission that imports have caused or 
threatened to cause serious injury, and 
the Commission has recommended to 
the President that the tariff be increased 
to prevent serious injury, the President 
is free to reject the Tariff Commission’s 
recommendation, although he must 
provide Congress with an explanation of 
his action. 

Under the peril-point provision, the 
Commission, upon receipt from the 
President of a list of all products im- 
ported into the United States which are 
being considered for possible tariff modi- 
fications, specifies for such products the 
tariff level below which, in the Commis- 
sion’s opinion, excessive imports would 
cause or threaten to cause serious injury 
to the domestic industry producing like 
or competitively similar articles. But 
this again is merely a recommendation 
to the President, who is at liberty to re- 
ject the recommendation, again with 
an explanation of his reasons for doing 
so, and to negotiate a tariff lower than 
the peril point specified by the Com- 
mission. Thus, in both instances a find- 
ing of serious economic injury can be 
ignored. 

Since the escape-clause principle was 
first promulgated by Executive order 
in 1947, it has become painfully clear 
that the proof of injury or threat of in- 
jury does not insure that relief will be 
forthcoming. Of 43 applications for 
relief under the escape-clause provision 
upon which action has been completed 
to date, only 3 have been successful in 
traveling the tortuous route to relief: 
The fur felt hat industry, the hatter's fur 
industry, and the dried fig industry. In 
the other 40 applications, 33 were re- 
jected by the Tariff Commission, 5 were 
rejected by the President, and 2 have 
been postponed by the President pend- 
ing further study. Thus, although the 
congressionai intent that domestic in- 
dustries are to be protected against 
ruinous competition from imports is 
written in crystal-clear language, no real 
relief has been forthcoming. Moreover, 
these discouraging results have had such 
a dampening effect on industries which 
are legitimately in need of relief from 
imports, that those companies are re- 
luctant to go through the time-consum- 
ing, expensive procedures of the Tariff 
Commission to have their cases fairly 
adjudicated only to learn that—al- 
though they are entitled to relief under 
the criteria established by law—in the 
final instance such relief must be denied, 

Iam not suggesting that the President 
is guided by improper motives in reject- 
ing the recommendations of the Tariff 
Commission that relief be granted to suf- 
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fering industries in the form of tariff ad- 
justments. Nor do I suggest that the 
decision is an easy one for the President. 
Concededly, it is extremely difficult to 
reconcile the conflicting national inter- 
est, which the President rightfully be- 
lieves demands a high degree of inter- 
national trade, with the legitimate needs 
of the domestic industries to be protected 
from imports which can be manufac- 
tured in foreign countries—with their 
lower living standards and labor costs— 
at substantially lower prices than in this 
country. 

It is my hope in introducing this bill 
to provide the President with a workable 
alternative to callous disregard of eco- 
nomic hardship, an alternative whereby 
the President would call into operation 
the facilities, programs, and resources of 
the Federal Government to provide spe- 
cial assistance to local industries, em- 
ployees, and communities in making 
those economic readjustments made 
necessary by the President’s decision. 
Where now the President can either ac- 
cept or reject the recommendations of 
the Tariff Commission, this bill would au- 
thorize the President to invoke the pro- 
visions of the bill in the event he decides 
to (a) establish tariffs below the peril 
point or (b) refuse tariff modifications 
recommended as a result of an escape- 
clause proceeding. Let me make it per- 
fectly clear that it is not our intention 
that this bill is to be a substitute for the 
present escape clause or peril-point pro- 
visions. The President will continue to 
use his authority under the escape 
clause, as the national interest permits, 
to make “such adjustments in the rates 
of duty, impose such quotas, or make 
such other modifications as are found 
and reported by the Commission to be 
necessary to prevent or remedy serious 
injury to the respective domestic indus- 
try.” The President could not use this 
as a substitute for following the peril- 
point recommendations of the Commis- 
sion, in those cases where he would nor- 
mally decide to follow them. The Trade 
Adjustment Act recommended by this 
bill would merely provide the President 
with an alternative in the event he de- 
termines, for reasons of overriding na- 
tional interest, not to follow the recom- 
mendations of the Tariff Commission. 

Upon the President’s invocation of the 
provisions of the act those individuals, 
companies, or communities who regard 
themselves to be eligible for benefits un- 
der the act could apply to a new Trade 
Ajustment Board, which Board would 
determine the eligibility of applicants 
for relief under the act. The Board 
would issue certificates of eligibility en- 
titling the holders to the assistance 
measures outlined in the act. 

Very generally speaking, the following 
provisions of assistance are contained in 
the bill. For an individual who is un- 
employed as a result of the failure of the 
President to adhere to the recommenda- 
tions of the Tariff Commission, the fol- 
lowing forms of assistance would be 
available: 

First. Suplemental unemployment 
compensation benefits in additions to 
those already available under existing 
unemployment compensation laws, 
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Second. A lower social security retire- 
ment age, if he is of advanced age and 
unable to find further employment. 

Third. Vocational reeducation and 
training programs. 

Fourth. In certain cases, financial as- 
sistance in his efforts to relocate to a 
different place in the United States, 
where appropriate employment is avail- 
able. 

For a company adversely affected— 

First. Technical information, advice, 
and consultation would be made avail- 
able through established governmental 
agencies. 

Second. Rapid amortization benefits 
would be made available to encourage 
modernization and diversification. 

Third. Loans otherwise not commer- 
cially available would be made by the 
Small Business Administration to fur- 
ther aid modernization and diversifica- 
tion. 

For communities found to be ad- 
versely affected as a result of the na- 
tional trade policy, there would be avail- 
able— 

First. The advice, technical infor- 
mation and consultation necessary to 
establish a workable plan for adjusting 
to the situation created by the tariff 
action. 

Second. Loans to such communities 
or Industrial Development Corporations 
or similar agencies, for the purpose of 
implementing those adjustment pro- 
posals. 

This bill is the result of several execu- 
tive congressional, and private studies 
during several years. The first recom- 
mendation of the Bell report on A Trade 
and Tariff Policy in the National Inter- 
est—signed by the representatives of 
major business, labor and farm interests 
serving on the Mutual Security Public 
Advisory Board—states that where a 
decision in the national interest results 
in hardship to a domestic industry, “the 
industry [must] be helped to make ad- 
justments, extension of unemployment 
insurance, assistance in retraining 
workers, diversification of production, 
and conversion to other lines.” Atten- 
tion was given the basic ideas involved 
here by the Commission on Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy appointed by the President 
to inquire into the problems of inter- 
national trade policy—The Randall 
Commission. The Commission’s study 
in this field is summarized in chapter 7 
of the Staff Papers of the Commission. 
In addition, Mr. David J. McDonald, 
a member of the Randall Commission, 
formally submitted to the Commission 
a proposal, similar in many respects to 
that contained in the bill which we have 
introduced today. k 

It is true that most of the assistance 
measures contained in the bill are found 
elsewhere in Federal activities; but the 
bill consolidates in one act all such as- 
sistance measures, states clearly the 
national policy to aid in these hardship 
cases, and, most important, provides an 
administrative procedure which will 
facilitate the securing of adjustment 
assistance, and contains special provi- 
sions or extensions of existing programs 
not now available to those who are to 
be assisted by these measures. No super- 
bureaucracy is created. The Board cre- 
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ated by this bill would perform carefully 
limited functions, and existing govern- 
mental facilities and activities would be 
utilized to the extent possible. 

Let me also stress that this bill would 
not subsidize American industries merely 
to keep them in production; but would 
aid industries in their own efforts to 
adjust to changed conditions by mod- 
ernization of plant and techniques and 
by diversification of products. 

Although American industry has fre- 
quently been compelled to readjust to 
changed conditions resulting from in- 
dustrial development, shifting customs 
and tastes, and general economic condi- 
tions, any adjustment made necessary 
by the tariff structure is unquestionably 
the direct result of national policy. 
Just as the Government felt compelled 
to assist the railroads at a time when 
national policy called for the develop- 
ment of a continental transportation 
system, just as the Government has felt 
compelled to assist in personal readjust- 
ments made necessary by the participa- 
tion of our youth in military service, 
just as the Government met its obliga- 
tion to assist industry in adjusting to 
war production and again to return to 
civilian peacetime production, so there 
is an obligation on the part of the Na- 
tional Government to render assistance 
to those who are suffering as a result 
of the national trade policy, existing or 
prospective. 

Mr. President, we must be realistic. 
Regardless of personal and sectional at- 
titudes, it is clear that the trend is in 
the direction of lower tariff barriers and 
increased international trade. I might 
add that even if there were no such 
trend and we were assured that the cur- 
rent tariff status would remain con- 
stant, there is great need for assist- 
ance to those who are injured by the 
existing tariff structure. Instead of 
merely talking about the need for Amer- 
ican industries to adjust to imports, it is 
time we took some positive steps to 
assist them in their difficult transition. 

Mr. President, in order that the Mem- 
bers of the Congress might better under- 
stand the purposes and provisions of this 
bill, I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted into the Recorp at this point 
in my remarks a brief section-by-section 
analysis which I have prepared, and the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Massachusetts? The Chair hears 
none. x 

The bill (S. 3650) to provide assist- 
ance to communities, industries, business 
enterprises, and individuals to facilitate 
adjustments made necessary by the trade 
policy of the United States, introduced 
by Mr. KENNEDY, was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee 
on Finance, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Trade Adjustment Act of 
1954.” 

PURPOSE 

Sec. 2 (a). It is recognized that the main- 
tenance of a sound domestic economy and 
healthy international relations requires that 
the United States engage in trade among the 
free nations of the world, Further, the Re- 
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ciprocal Trade Agreements Act of 1934 re- 
flects the congressional desire that the Presi- 
dent be authorized to negotiate with the 
other countries of the world with a view to 
lowering trade barriers. The Congress has 
also recognized, in enacting the peril-point 
and escape-clause provisions of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951, that there 
are situations in which the reduction of 
trade barriers, although redounding to the 
benefit of the Nation as a whole, may have 
serious adverse effects on particular domes- 
tic industries. These provisions provide 
mechanisms for determining at what point 
reductions in trade barriers, either in pros- 
pect or already accomplished, will have such 
adverse effects. They provide no methods by 
which greater prosperity and security for the 
Nation as a whole can be secured by the 
reduction of trade barriers, while avoiding 
or ameliorating the economic losses which 
particular communities, industries, enter- 
prises, and individuals may suffer in the ad- 
justment of their productive activities which 
may be made necessary by such reduction. 
It is the purpose of this act to resolve this 
problem by providing assistance to com- 
munities, industries, enterprises, and indi- 
viduals in the adjustment of their productive 
activity to the economic conditions created 
by the national trade policy. It is not the 
purpose of this act to provide a permanent 
subsidy, but rather to provide the means by 
which those affected by lowered trade bar- 
riers may be assisted in the period of their 
adjustment. 

(b) It is the intention of Congress that, in 
determining eligibility for the assistance pro- 
vided for under this act, the act shall be 
construed liberally and that any doubt re- 
garding eligibility shall be resolved in favor 
of the applicant. 


ESTABLISHMENT AND FUNCTIONS OF 
MENT ASSISTANCE BOARD 


Sec. 3. The President shall appoint a five- 
member Board to be known as the Trade Ad- 
justment Board (hereinafter called the 
Board“), one member of which he shall 
designate as Chairman. The members of 
the Board shall be appointed from among the 
officers and employees of the executive 
branch of the Government and shall serve 
without compensation in addition to that 
otherwise received as officers or employees in 
the executive branch of the Government, but 
they shall be reimbursed for travel, subsist- 
ence, and other necessary expenses incurred 
by them in the performance of the duties 
vested in the Board. 

Sec. 4. For the purposes of performing its 
duties, the Board is authorized to— 

(a) hold such hearings, to sit and act at 
such times and places, and to take such 
testimony, as the Board may deem advisable. 

(b) secure directly from any executive de- 
partment, bureau, agency, board, commis- 
sion, office, independent establishment, or 
instrumentality information, suggestions, 
estimates, and statistics needed to carry out 
the purposes of this section; and each such 
department, bureau, agency, board, com- 
mission, office, establishment, or instru- 
mentality is authorized and directed to fur- 
nish such information, suggestions, esti- 
mates, and statistics directly to the Board 
upon request made by the Chairman. 

(c) require by subpena or otherwise the 
attendance of witnesses and the production 
of books, papers, and documents; to admin- 
ister oaths, to take testimony, to have print- 
ing and binding done; and to make such ex- 
penditures as it deems advisable within the 
amount appropriated therefor. Any mem- 
ber of the Board may administer oaths or 
affirmations to witnesses appearing before 
the Board. Subpenas shall be issued under 
the signature of the Chairman and shall be 
served by any person designated by him. 
The Board is authorized to exercise any 
of the powers conferred upon the Securities 
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and Exchange Commission by subsection (c) 
of section 21 of the Securities and Exchange 
Act of 1934, and subsection (d) of such sec- 
tion shall be applicable to witnesses before 
the Board. 

(d) establish such rules, regulations, and 
procedures as may be appropriate to permit 
the Board to perform the functions pre- 
scribed in this act. 

Sec. 5. (a) Whenever the President, in 
accordance with the provisions of sections 4 
and 7 of the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1951, as amended by sections 12 and 
13 of this act, shall determine to invoke the 
provisions of this act with reference to any 
article as to which a modification in the rate 
of duty or other import restriction, or any 
other concession, has been found either to 
threaten or to have caused serious injury to 
a domestic industry, he shall notify the 
Board of his decision. 

(b) After the notification by the President 
provided for above, the Board shall, upon 
application by any community, industrial- 
development corporation, business enterprise, 
employee, or organization representing em- 
ployees, determine whether the applicant is 
eligible, or represents persons eligible, to re- 
ceive the benefits provided for in this act. 
If the Board shall determine that any com- 
munity, industrial-development corporation, 
business enterprise, employee, or organiza- 
tion representing employees is eligible for 
the benefits provided for in this act, or 
represents persons so eligible, it shall issue 
a certificate describing the community, in- 
dustrial-development corporation, business 
enterprise, or employees found eligible which 
shall conclusively establish for a period of 
18 months or such shorter period as the 
Board may determine that the described per- 
sons are eligible for the benefits provided 
for in this act. Such certificates shall state 
the period for which they are valid and shall 
automatically expire at the end of such pe- 
riod. Upon application, the Board shall have 
authority to renew any certificate of eligi- 
bility for successive periods of 18 months, 
or less, upon a showing that such renewal 
is necessary to accomplish the purposes of 
this act. The Board shall also have authority 
on its own motion or upon the motion of any 
interested n, to cancel any such certifi- 
cate of eligibility if it finds the continued 
existence of such certificate is not necessary 
to accomplish the purposes of this act. 

(c) The following may be determined by 
the Board to be eligible for the benefits pro- 
vided for in this act— 

(1) Any business enterprise engaged in 
the production of an article identical to or 
directly competitive with an article with 
reference to which this act shall have been 
invoked. 

(2) Any unemployed individual whose last 
regular employment shall have been in a 
business enterprise which is eligible or may 
be determined to be eligible for the benefits 
provided for by this act. 

(3) Any community a substantial number 
of the residents of which are individuals who 
are eligible or may be determined to be eli- 
gible for the benefits provided for by this 
act. 


(4) Any industrial development corpora- 
tion organized for the purpose of aiding the 
development of a more balanced and diversi- 
fied economy or diversification of production 
in a community which is eligible or may be 
determined to be eligible for the benefits 
provided for by this act. 

In determining whether a particular busi- 
ness enterprise is eligible for the benefits 
provided for in this act, the Board shall con- 
sider what portion of the total production 
of such enterprise consists of the production 
of an article identical to or directly competi- 
tive with the article with reference to which 
this act shall have been invoked. In deter- 
mining whether any such enterprise or any 
community or industrial development cor- 
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poration is eligible for such benefits the 
Board shall also consider whether such enter- 
prise, community, or industrial development 
corporation has developed satisfactory pro- 
posals for programs of economic adjustment 
consonant with the purposes of this act. 

(d) As used in this act 

(1) The term “industrial development 
corporation” includes any body organized 
and operated by private citizens for the pur- 
pose of aiding the development of a more 
balanced and diversified economy or diversi- 
fication of production in a community 
through industrial development, the train- 
ing or retraining of employees, or through 
any other means. 

(2) The term “employee” includes an un- 
employed individual whose last regular em- 
ployment shall have been in a business enter- 
prise which is eligible or may be determined 
to be eligible for the benefits provided for 
in this act. 


ADJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Sec. 6. Information and advice. 

Any business enterprise found to be eligi- 
ble by the Board for assistance under this 
act may apply to appropriate departments 
and agencies of the Government for tech- 
nical information, market research, or any 
other form of information and advice which 
might be of assistance in the development 
of more efficient methods of production and 
in the development of new lines of pro- 
duction. Similarly, any community or in- 
dustrial development corporation found eli- 
gible for assistance under this act may ap- 
ply to appropriate departments and agen- 
cies of the Government for such informa- 
tion and advice as will enable it to develop 
a more balanced and diversified economy. 

Sec. 7. Loans. 

Section 207 of the Small Business Act of 
1953 is amended— 

(a) by striking out the word “and” at 
the end of subsection (d); 

(b) by striking out the period at the end 
of subsection (e) and inserting in lieu there- 
of a colon and the word “and”; and 

(c) by adding at the end thereof a new 
subsection as follows: 

“(f) to make such loans as the Admini- 
stration may determine to be necessary or 
appropriate to business enterprises and 
communities, either in their corporate ca- 
pacity or as represented through industrial 
development corporations or similar agen- 
cies, for the adjustment by such business en- 
terprises and communities to economic con- 
ditions resulting from the trade policy of 
the United States. Provided, however, That 
no such loans shall be made by the Admini- 
stration to any business enterprise, or com- 
munity unless the Trade Adjustment Board, 
as established under the provisions of the 
Trade Adjustment Act of 1954, shall have 
certified to the Administration that such 
business enterprise, or community is eligi- 
ble for benefits under the Trade Adjustment 
Act of 1954: And provided further, That the 
requirements of paragraph (1) of subsection 
(a) of this section shall be applicable to the 
loans authorized to be made under this sub- 
section.” 

Sec. 8. Unemployment compensation. 

(a) (1) The Secretary of Labor (herein- 
after referred to as the Secretary“), shall 
on behalf of the United States, enter into an 
agreement with any State in which an enter- 
prise, or community, with respect to which 
a certificate of eligibility has been issued 
under this act, is located, under which the 
State, as agent of the United States, will 
make supplementary payments of compen- 
sation to unemployed individuals in the 
State as provided for in this section, and will 
otherwise cooperate with the Secretary and 
with other State agencies in making pay- 
ments of compensation under this section. 


(2) Supplementary payments of unem- 
ployment compensation under this section 
shall be made only to individuals within the 
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class of individuals determined by the Board 
under section 5 of this act to be eligible 
to receive the benefits provided for in this 
act. 

(3) If the amount of unemployment com- 
pensation payable to an individual under the 
law of the State in which he is eligible to 
receive unemployment compensation is less 
than 6634 percent of his average weekly 
wage, as determined under such law, then 
the amount of the supplementary payment 
of unemployment compensation to an in- 
dividual under this section for a week of 
total unemployment shall be an amount 
equal to the amount by which 6624 percent 
of such average weekly wage exceeds the 
amount paid to the individual under the 
unemployment compensation law of the 
State (including payments made by reason 
of dependents). 

(4) In any case where an unemployed in- 
dividual receiving supplemental compensa- 
tion under this section is no longer entitled 
to payment of compensation under the un- 
employment compensation laws of the State 
solely by reason of the expiration of the 
period for which such compensation is pay- 
able under such laws, there shall be paid 
to such individual, out of amounts paid to 
such State by the United States for such 
purpose and without cost to such State, 
compensation in an amount equal to the rate 
of State unemployment compensation and 
any supplementary compensation under this 
section which he was receiving immediate- 
ly prior to the time he was no longer en- 
titled to receive such rate. In order to re- 
main eligible for compensation under this 
paragraph, an individual must comply with 
the provisions of State law with respect to 
ability and availability for work, and with 
respect to the acceptance of offers of suit- 
able work, and failure to so comply shall 
result in immediate cessation of payment 
under this paragraph. The total period 
during which an unemployed individual may 
receive benefits under this section shall not 
exceed 52 weeks. 

(5) The amount of the Federal supple- 
mentary payment of unemployment com- 
pensation to an individual for a week of par- 
tial unemployment shall be the amount 
necessary to provide such individual with a 
weekly benefit equal to the aggregate he 
would have received under paragraph (3) of 
this subsection for a week of total unem- 
ployment, less his earnings for such week in 
excess of the partial earnings allowance, if 
any, permitted by the unemployment com- 
pensation law of the State. 

(6) Any agreement under this section shall 
provide that compensation otherwise pay- 
able to any individual under the State’s un- 
employment compensation law will not be 
denied or reduced for any week by reason 
of any payment made pursuant to such 
agreement. No agreement under this section 
for payment of compensation by a State 
agency shall be valid if compensation pay- 
able to any individual under the law of such 
State is less than it would have been under 
euch law as it existed on January 1, 1954. 

(b) Whenever the Board, either upon ap- 
plication of an interested party or upon its 
own motion, determines that unemployment 
among individuals found by the Board to be 
eligible to receive the benefits provided for 
in this act is no longer attributable to the 
trade policy of the United States, no further 
payments shall be made under this section 
to such individuals with respect to weeks of 
unemployment occurring after the date of 
such determination by the Board, or oc- 
curring during any period for which there 
is not in effect a certification under section 
5 describing such individuals. 

(c) Each State shall be entitled to be paid 
by the United States an amount equal to 
the additional cost to the State of payments 
of compensaiton made under and in accord- 
ance with an agreement under this section 
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which would not have been incurred by the 
State but for the agreement. 

(d) In making payments pursuant to this 
section, there shall be paid to the State, 
either in advance or by way of reimburse- 
ment, as may be determined by the Secretary, 
such sum as the Secretary estimates the State 
will be entitled to receive under this section 
for each calendar month, reduced or in- 
creased, as the case may be, by any sum by 
which the Secretary finds that his estimates 
for any prior calendar month were greater 
or less than the amounts which should have 
been paid to the State. Such estimates may 
be made upon the basis of such statistical 
sampling, or other method, as may be agreed 
upon by the Secretary and the State agency. 

(e) The Secretary shall from time to time 
certify to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
payments to each State sums payable to such 
State under this section. The Secretary of 
the Treasury, prior to audit or settlement 
by the General Accounting Office, shall make 
payment to the State in accordance with such 
certification, from the funds available for 
carrying out the purposes of this act. 

(f) All money paid to a State under this 
section shall be used solely for the p 
for which it is paid; and any money so paid 
which is not used for such purposes shall 
be returned, at the time specified in the 
agreement under this section, to the Treas- 
ury and credited to current applicable ap- 
propriations, funds, or accounts from which 
payments to States under this section may 
be made. 

(g) An agreement under this section may 
require any officer or employee of the State 
certifying payments or disbursing funds 
pursuant to the agreement, or otherwise 
participating in its performance, to give a 
surety bond to the United States in such 
amount as the Secretary may deem neces- 
sary, and may provide for the payment of 
the cost of such bond from funds avail- 
able for carrying out the purposes of this 
section. 

(h) No person designated by the Secre- 
tary, or designated pursuant to an agreement 
under this section, as a certifying officer 
shall, in the absence of gross negligence or 
intent to defraud the United States, be liable 
with respect to the payment of any com- 
pensation certified by him under this sec- 
tion. 

(i) No disbursing officer shall, in the ab- 
sence of gross negligence or intent to de- 
fraud the United States, be liable with re- 
spect to any payment by him under this 
section if it was based upon a voucher signed 
by a certifying officer designated as provided 
by this section. 

(j) For the purpose of payments made to 
a State under title III of the Social Secu- 
rity Act, administration by the State agency 
of such State pursuant to an agreement un- 
der this act shall be deemed to be a part of 
the administration of the State unemploy- 
ment compensation law. 

(k) The agency administering the unem- 
ployment compensation law of any State 
shall furnish to the Secretary such infor- 
mation as the Secretary may find necessary 
or appropriate in carrying out the provisions 
of this act, and such information shall be 
deemed reports required by the Secretary 

.for the purposes of paragraph (6) of sub- 
section (a) of section 303 of the Social Se- 
curity Act. 

(1) Whoever makes a false statement or 
representation of a material fact knowing it 
to be false, or knowingly fails to disclose a 

material fact, to obtain or increase for him- 
self or for any other individual any payment 
authorized to be paid under this section or 
under an agreement thereunder shall be 
fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned for 
not more than 1 year, or both. 

`. (m) The Secretary is hereby authorized 
_to make such rules and regulations as may 
_be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this section, The Secretary shall insofar as 
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practicable consult with representatives of 
the State unemployment compensation agen- 
cies before prescribing any rules or regula- 
tions which may affect the performance by 
such agencies or functions pursuant to 
agreement under this section. 

Sec. 9. Training and transportation. 

(a) The Secretary shall— 

(1) prescribe and provide suitable training 
for unemployed individuals eligible for the 
benefits of this act who are in need of re- 
training, reemployment, vocational educa- 
tion, or vocational rehabilitation; 

(2) utilize and extend all existing Federal 
governmental facilities, and utilize the 
facilities of any other governmental agency 
maintained by joint Federal and State con- 
tributions, to carry out the purposes of this 
section; and 

(3) by agreement or contract with public 
or private institutions or establishments, 
provide for such additional training facilities 
as may be necessary to accomplish the pur- 
poses of this section. 

(b) The Secretary shall have the power 
and the duty to cooperate with existing Fed- 
eral, State, and local agencies and officials in 
charge of existing programs relating to re- 
training, reemployment, vocational educa- 
tion, and vocational rehabilitation for the 
purpose of coordinating his activities with 
those of such Federal, State, and local 
agencies. 

(c) Whenever the Secretary shall deter- 
mine that (1) no job opportunity for an 
unemployed individual found eligible for the 
benefits of this act exists within his own 
current labor market area, (2) a job oppor- 
tunity for such individual equivalent to his 
former employment is available at a place 
in the United States outside of his current 
labor market area, (3) such individual agrees 
to take the job opportunity outside of his 
labor market area, and (4) the acceptance 
of such employment would be in the best 
interest of the United States, then the Sec- 
retary is authorized to make available to 
such individual at Government expense, 
facilities for the movement of such indi- 
vidual, his dependents, and his household 
effects to a location designated by such in- 
dividual and approved by the Secretary, by 
using Government or commercial means of 
transportation. 

Sec. 10. Retirement. 

(a) Whenever the Secretary shall deter- 
mine that any individual, 60 years or older, 
included within a certificate of eligibility 
issued by the Board is unemployed as a re- 
sult of the national trade policy of the 
United States and is unable to find employ- 
ment because of his advanced age, the Sec- 
retary shall issue a certificate containing 
such a finding. 

(b) Section 216 (a) of the Social Secu- 
rity Act is hereby amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“RETIREMENT AGE 

“(a) (1) Except as provided in paragraph 

a the term ‘retirement age’ means age 


“(2) In the case of an individual who is 
certified by the Secretary of Labor as unem- 
ployed by reason of the trade policy of the 
United States and unable to find employ- 
ment because of advanced age, the term ‘re- 
tirement age’ means age 60.” 

(c) The amendment made by this section 
shall take effect with respect to payments 
made for months beginning more than 1 
month after the date this act is enacted. 

Sec. 11. Accelerated amortization. 

(a) Section 124A (e) (1) of the Internal 
Revenue Code is hereby amended by add- 
ing after the words, “necessary in the in- 
terest of national defense during the emer- 
gency period,” the words “or necessary for 
the development of new or different lines 
of production by an eligible business enter- 
prise or of a more balanced economy in an 
eligible community”; and by adding after 
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the words “attributable to defense purposes” 
the words “or the national trade policy of 
the United States, as the case may be.” 

(b) Section 124A (d) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code is hereby amended by adding the 
following: 

“(3) Eligible business enterprise, commu- 
nity. As used in this section the terms 
‘eligible business enterprise’ and ‘eligible 
community’ refer to business enterprises or 
communities holding certificates of eligi- 
bility under the Federal Adjustment Assist- 
ance Act of 1954.“ 

Sec. 12. Section 4 of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1951 is amended by 
adding the following: 

“(c) In any case in which the President is 
required, under the provisions of subsection 
(a) above, to transmit a message to Con- 
gress identifying an article with respect to 
which a trade agreement has caused or 
threatens to cause serious injury to a do- 
mestic industry, he may determine to in- 
voke the provisions of the Trade Adjustment 
Act of 1954 by notifying the Trade Adjust- 
ment Board, created under the provisions of 
such act, to that effect. The President shall 
include in his message to Congress, provided 
for in subsection (a) above, a statement 
indicating whether he has so notified the 
Trade Adjustment Board.” 

Sec. 13. Section 7 (c) of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1951 is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(c) Upon receipt of the Tariff Commis- 
sion’s report of its investigation and hear- 
ings, the President may (1) make such ad- 
justments in the rates of duty, impose such 
quotas, or make such other modifications as 
are found and reported by the Commission to 
be necessary to prevent or remedy serious 
injury to the respective domestic industry, 
or (2) notify the Trade Adjustment Board, 
created under the provisions of the Trade 
Adjustment Act of 1954, that he has invoked 
the provisions of the Trade Adjustment Act 
of 1954 with respect to such industry. If the 
President does not take either of such ac- 
tions within 60 days, he shall immediately 
submit a report to the Committee on Ways 
and Means of the House and to the Commit- 
tee on Finance of the Senate stating why he 
has not made such adjustments or modifica- 
tions, imposed such quotas, or invoked the 
provisions of the Trade Adjustment Act of 
1954.” 


The summary is as follows: 
SUMMARY OF TRADE ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 1954 


Section 1 authorizes the act to be cited 
as “the Trade Adjustment Act of 1954.” 

Section 2 recognizes the necessity for an 
international trade program, indicates the 
practical shortcomings of the existing escape 
clause and peril-point provisions, and recog- 
nizes the national obligation to render as- 
sistance to those industries, enterprises, com- 
munities, and individuals suffering as a re- 
sult of increased imports encouraged by the 
international trade policy. 

Section 3 authorizes the appointment of 
a special board made up of five officers and 
employees of the executive branch of the 
Government who shall serve without com- 
pensation in addition to their normal sala- 
ries as Government employees. 

Section 4 authorizes the Board to conduct 
hearings, to secure information from the 
various agencies of the Government, to 
subpena witnesses, and to establish appro- 
priate rules and regulations. 

Section 5 authorizes the President to in- 
voke the provisions of this act in the event 
he fails to accept the recommendations of 
the Tariff Commission under the mechanisms 
of the escape clause proceeding or in the 
event he negotiates a tariff lower than that 
designated by the Tariff Commission as a 
peril point. After the President invokes the 
provisions of the act, the Board shall receive 
applications from communities, industrial 
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development corporations, business enter- 
prises, employees, or organizations represent- 
ing employees for certificates of eligibility. 
The Board shall issue such certificates to 
those parties engaged in the production of 
articles identical to or competitive with the 
articles found to need tariff adjustment by 
the Tariff Commission. In determining eli- 
gibility, the Board is directed to consider the 
extent to which the employees and business 
enterprise or communities are affected by the 
injury suffered by the domestic industry. 
The Board is also directed to consider 
whether communities, business enterprises, 
and industrial development corporations 
have developed satisfactory programs for 
adjustment. 

Section 6 authorizes application to appro- 
priate Federal agencies for technical infor- 
mation, market research, or any other form 
of information and advice. 

Section 7 amends the Small Business Act 
of 1953 to permit loans for economic adjust- 
ment purposes without the usual limitation 
on the amount which may be loaned. There 
is the requirement that the loans be not 
available commercially and that the program 
be an approved one and the same safeguards 
of the Small Business Act are made appli- 
cable. 

Section 8 authorizes the Secretary of Labor 
to enter into agreement with the individual 
States whereby supplementary unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits may be paid by 
the State to unemployed individuals eligible 
for the benefits of this act. The State would 
be reimbursed by the Federal Government 
for the supplementary payments made by 
the individual States. The supplementary 
payments would be such as to make the total 
payment to the individual equal to 6634 of 
his average weekly earnings and the period 
for which this amount would be paid the 
individual would be 52 weeks. It is provided 
that all the standard unemployment com- 
pensation requirements shall be applicable. 

Section 9 directs the Secretary of Labor to 
provide suitable vocational rehabilitation 
training for unemployed individuals. It di- 
rects the Secretary to utilize existing Federal 
Government facilities and if necessary by 
agreement with public or private institutions 
to provide such additional training facilities 
as may be necessary. The Secretary is also 
authorized, under certain circumstances, to 
assist in the transportation of an unem- 
ployed individual and his dependents and 
household effects to a place in the United 
States outside of the employee's current labor 
area if no job opportunity exists within his 
own labor market area, if there is a job 
opportunity existing in the new location, if 
the individual desires to make such move in 
order to obtain such job, and if such action 
would be in the best interest of the United 
States. 

Section 10 authorizes the Secretary of 
Labor to certify older workers to be unem- 
ployed as a result of the international trade 
policy of the United States, and the Social 
Security Act is amended so that such indi- 
viduals may retire under the Social Security 
Act at age 60. 

Section 11 would permit eligible business 
enterprises to take advantage of the acceler- 
ated amortization provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code. 

Section 12 amends section 4 of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951 which is 
the “peril point” provision. As indicated 
above, the amendment authorizes the Presi- 
dent to invoke the provisions of the act, and 
to notify the Congress in his message refus- 
ing the recommendations of the Tariff Com- 
mission to advise whether he has invoked 
the provisions of the act. 

Section 13 amends section 7 of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951, the “es- 
cape clause” provision. This authorizes the 
President to make the adjustments in tariffs 
recommended by the Tariff Commission, to 
invoke the provisions of the act, or to take 
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no action in which case he shall submit a re- 
port to the appropriate committees of the 
Congress, 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Did I correctly un- 
derstand the Senator to say that he 
wanted to get thinking going in connec- 
tion with this matter? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. The bill con- 
tains many features which require care- 
ful study. As the Senator knows, the 
Randall Commission gave the problems 
some study, but did not include proposals 
of this nature in its recommendations. 
If the amendment of the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore] is not agreed to, 
the Congress will have a year in which 
to analyze and evaluate the bill while the 
larger problem of international trade is 
being reexamined. If the Gore amend- 
ment is agreed to, this bill might be 
considered next year as an amendment 
to the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. But if the Gore 
amendment should not be agreed to, does 
the Senator intend to offer the bill as an 
amendment at this time? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Iam only presenting 
it to the Senate as an independent bill, 
together with an analysis. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield 
further? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator’s proposal 
is a recognition that in the normal 
course of events and also in the operation 
of the foreign-trade program there are 
dislocations and changes which bring 
into existence human problems deserv- 
ing of alleviation. Is that correct? 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. As 
the Senator knows, under the present 
escape clause provision, since it was first 
promulgated by executive order in 1947, 
of the 43 applications for relief upon 
which action has been completed, only 
3 have actually resulted in relief for the 
domestic industry. Thirty-five were re- 
jected by the Tariff Commission, 3 by the 
President, and 2 were postponed. 

This is not an attempt to subvert the 
escape-clause or peril-point provision. 
Rather, it is a recognition that even if 
tariffs are not lowered, but remain con- 
stant, the escape-clause and the peril- 
point provisions do not, as a practical 
matter, provide any real protection. This 
bill would assist communities, industries, 
and individuals affected by Federal 
action. 

Mr. GORE. Do I correctly under- 
stand, then, that the Senator’s bill also 
goes to the possibility of alleviating 
hardships which may occur whether 
there is any change whatsoever in tariff 
rates and import duties? 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. 

Mr. GORE. In the normal course of 
events, changes in style in various coun- 
tries, and even within this country, 
changes in demand and in techniques, 
all bring about dislocations. Perhaps 
there are far more dislocations brought 
about irrespective of and without refer- 
ence to tariffs than as a result thereof. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. But 
the bill I have introduced deals with dis- 
locations resulting from our tariff poli- 
cy. The President, therefore, bears the 
direct responsibility of protecting 
against excessive damage. The figures 
I have given show that the problems 
created by our trade policy have not 
been solved satisfactorily in the past. 
Therefore, I urge the earnest considera- 
tion by the Senate of a proposal by which 
the Government would assist those who 
are adversely affected by action of the 
Federal Government on tariff rates, 
duties, and quotas in their efforts to ad- 
just to the changed situation. 

Mr. GORE. I wish to congratulate 
the Senator from Massachusetts on the 
statement he has made and the thought 
which he has given to the problem. I 
have not had an opportunity to study 
it sufficiently to reach a position there- 
on, but I recognize that whether there 
is change in existing tariffs and duties, 
the problem toward which the Sena- 
tor’s bill points is one deserving of the 
attention and the fine consideration 
which he has given to it. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the Senator 
from Tennessee, because if his amend- 
ment is accepted it seems to me we will 
still have need to consider the proposal 
I have offered today. Within the next 
12 months it should be carefully studied 
and the necessary changes made in the 
bill. As the Senator from Colorado 
knows, the problems created by our in- 
ternational trade policy merit the con- 
sideration of Congress. 


NEGOTIATION OF POWER CON- 
TRACT BY ATOMIC ENERGY COM- 
MISSION 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
have asked for recognition for the pur- 
pose of calling the attention of the Sen- 
ate to a power contract now in process 
of negotiation, and probably on the 
point of signature, by the Atomic Energy 
Commission. I hope that every Member 
of the Senate will give his personal at- 
tention to the contract. 

I wish to commend my colleague, the 
distinguished junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore], for the very able way 
in which he has set forth in the Senate 
the disastrous policy contained in the 
contract, and the analysis he has made 
of it, and to compliment him upon call- 
ing this very important matter to the 
attention of the Members of the Senate 
and the people of the United States. 
Likewise, I wish to commend others who 
have joined with the junior Senator 
from Tennessee in trying to make cer- 
tain that a wrong is not committed upon 
the Tennessee Valley Authority in con- 
nection with the contract. 

I am sorry I have not been present to 
join with the junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee, and others, in the fight which 
they have been making against the con- 
tract. The contract is bad from any 
standpoint, even including evidence of 
pressure by one of the parties to prevent 
competitive proposals. 

In connection with the pressure exert- 
ed by one of the parties, we hear very 
frequently condemnations of rigged bids 
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and of specifications which only one 
party can meet. 

Anycne who will read the specifica- 
tions for this contract, which was placed 
in the Recor» by the distinguished junior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE] on 
June 1, and which appears at page 7416, 
will see that the specifications were writ- 
ten so as to eliminate any competition 
in the award of the contract, and to make 
it necessary, if the specifications are to 
be followed, to award the contract to the 
Middle South Utilities and the Southern 
Cos. I trust that its final execution, 
which has been ordered by the President 
of the United States, will be stopped by 
Congress. Iam appealing to the Senate 
to help me to do just that. 

I can assure Senators that there might 
be local, or political, motivation for me 
to approve of this contract. If it is exe- 
cuted it will mean approximately 600,000 
kilowatts of power for my own State. 
This power is badly needed in Tennessee 
and the other TVA States. 

Nevertheless, I could not in good con- 
science approve it, just as three of the 
five commissioners of AEC could not do 
so, but which they have now been ordered 
to do. 

The contract that I have reference to 
is that between the Middle South Utili- 
ties and the Southern Cos. and the AEC, 
to build a steam plant across the 
Mississippi River from Memphis. The 
location of this plant is a site which 
Herbert Hoover sailed over in a steam- 
boat in 27 feet of water during the floods 
of 1927. 

Most Senators are, I believe, familiar 
with the power needs and problems of 
the Tennessee Valley. We certainly have 
talked about them enough here on the 
floor of the Senate. 

I happen to think that the Tennessee 
Valley Authority is the greatest ex- 
ample of democracy in action in this 
Nation. I am one who is proud of the 
fact that whenever representatives of 
underdeveloped nations in the world 
come to the United States the first thing 
they want to see and hear about is the 
TVA. I am one who believes that power, 
wherever it may be, is a natural monop- 
oly, and that, therefore, it should be 
developed and controlled for the benefit 
of all the people of that particular 
region. 

Despite the fact that those are my 
opinions, and that my record in private 
-and public life reflects those opinions 
precisely, I can see and admit that there 
are two sides to the public versus private 
power fight. I happen to think that one 
of those sides is wrong, but I recognize 
that men of good will and good intelli- 
gence do disagree with me about that. 

All of which is by way of assuring the 
Senate that although the proposed con- 
tract is a sitting duck for anyone who 
wants to attack it from the public versus 
private power viewpoint, that is not my 
purpose today. 

I want to attack it from a business 
viewpoint. 

I want to attack it from an adminis- 
trative viewpoint. 

I want to attack it from a governmen- 
tal viewpoint. 
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I want to attack it from a moral view- 
point. 

I do not think it is necessary to engage 
in any discussion of power philosophy to 
show that this contract is bad from 
the standpoint of the Government of the 
United States, and, therefore, the Gov- 
ernment ought not be a party to it. 

The proposed contract stems from a 
directive in this year’s budget message 
to the Atomic Energy Commission, di- 
recting the AEC to seek to obtain ap- 
proximately 600,000 additional kilowatts 
of capacity from private sources to re- 
lieve TVA of that amount. 

Motivation for this directive was the 
well-known antipathy of the Eisenhower 
administration for TVA. Additional 
energy for AEC was necessary, but they 
simply did not want that additional 
energy to come from TVA, which hereto- 
fore has supplied AEC with the power 
needed under a contract which up until 
now was completely satisfactory to 
everyone. 

In compliance with the Budget Bureau 
directive, Gen. K. D. Nichols, Manager 
of AEC, testified before the Joint Atomic 
Energy Committee, that he approached 
the utilities operating in the vicinity, 
and asked them to submit proposals. 

The utilities themselves concurred with 
the viewpoint that additional generation 
facilities were needed by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, not by the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

Therefore, they proposed that they be 
allowed to build a plant in West Mem- 
phis, Ark., just outside the TVA area, 
across the Mississippi River from the 
city of Memphis, but 200 miles from the 
nearest AEC installation. 

However, they refused to do business 
on equal terms with TVA. 

Their proposal was that they enter 
into a contract with AEC, but that they 
feed their power into the TVA system. 

Mr. President, that is a ridiculous situ- 
ation on its face. 

TVA is a Government power agency. 

AEC is a Government agency engaged 
in splitting the atom. 

Yet the private utilities have arbi- 
trarily decided that they will make AEC 
a power broker. That is all that AEC 
will be doing—acting in the role of a 
power broker. 

Let AEC keep to its atoms, and let the 
TVA keep to power. 

This is about the same as directing 
the Fish and Wildlife Service to operate 
a brewery. 

This is the administrative monstrosity 
which the President has directed the 
AEC to sign over their protest. Three 
of the five Commissioners state flatly it 
is a bad contract and that AEC has no 
business in the power business. The 
other two Commissioners are, to say the 
most, only lukewarm about it. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I very happily yield 
to my distinguished colleague from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. Neither of the other two 
Commissioners nor the General Manager 
would, upon his own responsibility, say 
to the committee that this was a wise 
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course or a wise action for the Atomic 
Energy Commission to take. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is true. I had 
understood that even the two members 
of the Commission who were willing to 
go along with the proposal conceded that 
it was not or would not be a wise policy; 
and they themselves and the General 
Manager of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, when their testimony is analyzed, 
proved that it would cost the taxpayers 
untold millions of additional dollars. 
Yet, in the face of that, the President of 
the United States has ordered the 
Atomic Energy Commission to go into 
the power business and to enter into a 
contract which will cost, as I shall point 
out very soon, a large sum of money to 
the taxpayers of the United States, and 
which, I think, is intended to be an en- 
tering wedge to wreck the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Do I correctly under- 
stand the Senator from Tennessee to 
place the responsibility for issuing that 
order solely on the President of the 
United States? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator from 
North Dakota is correct. The Atomic 
Energy Commission refused to enter in- 
to the contracts, because three of its 
members were flatly opposed to it, and 
the other two members did not think 
it was a good idea. The same is true 
of the general manager of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. In spite of that, 
there was an order by the President to 
enter into a contract. 

Mr. LANGER. From what the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee has learned, was 
that directive the result of a letter from 
President Eisenhower in writing, or was 
it an order? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. My understanding 
is that it was an order or directive to 
the Atomic Energy Commission, signed 
by the President of the United States. 

Mr. LANGER. Would the distin- 
guished Senator say that it was in line 
with the general treatment which the 
Department of the Interior, under Secre- 
tary Douglas McKay, has been giving to 
the REA's of the country? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. It is in line with 
the general antagonism of the admin- 
istration against public power, the REA, 
and the effort to develop the resources 
of the Nation through the public power 
agencies, and is the policy which I think 
the Secretary of the Interior has been 
following. 

Mr. LANGER. Would the Senator 
from Tennessee say that the action un- 
der discussion follows the general pat- 
tern of the administration against public 
power? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. It follows the gen- 
eral pattern of doing what the private 
power lobby, led by Mr. Purcell Smith, 
here in Washington, wants done. The 
private power lobby is spending more 
money than any other lobby in the Na- 
tion’s Capital, and the administration is 
following its program. 

Mr. LANGER. Will the Senator yield 
for another question? 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. Iam happy to yield 
to my friend, the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. Is not the action 
taken by the President in direct contra- 
vention to the promises made to the 
American people in the Republican 
Party platform? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That action is in 
direct contravention to the Republican 
platform and the statements made in 
the campaign promises of the President 
of the United States. Before the elec- 
tion President Eisenhower came to the 
Tennessee Valley and not once, but on 
several occasions, paid high tribute to 
the fine service which TVA had rendered 
to that section of the country, and he 
promised that the TVA would continue 
to be operated at maximum efficiency. 

The recent action is also in direct con- 
travention to the preference provisions 
embodied in legislation enacted by Con- 
gress since 1906, which legislation has 
given preference to municipalities and 
other public bodies. By direction and 
by entering into contracts, there has 
been a program to eliminate such pref- 
erence provisions, and many of them 
have been eliminated. 

Mr. LANGER. I wish to compliment 
the Senator from Tennessee for bringing 
the matter to the attention of the Sen- 
ate, and particularly to the attention of 
the American people. I hope he will 
continue to do so forcefully day after 
day after day, so that the American peo- 
ple may understand exactly what is be- 
ing done to them. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator, but wish to say that 
many others, much more forcefully than 
I possibly can, have brought to the at- 
tention of the American people the ter- 
rible calamity facing them. My distin- 
guished colleague [Mr. Gore] and the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] have 
been taking part in this fight for many 
years, both in the House of Representa- 
tives and in the Senate. The distin- 
guished Senator from North Dakota has 
given strong support to the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, to the REA’s, to the 
effort to enable the people to get power 
at low cost, and to assure a proper de- 
velopment of our resources. I wish to 
thank the Senator from North Dakota 
and particularly to pay tribute to him 
for his courage in being willing to in- 
vestigate the effort which the private 
power lobby is again making to choke 
off further advancement along this line 
by public agencies which over the period 
of the past few years have made fine 
progress. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. First, I desire to congratu- 
late the Senator from Tennessee and 
commend him for the very strong, able, 
and timely speech he has been making 
in the Senate today. He is always fight- 
ing for the rights of the people, and par- 
ticularly for the people of Tennessee. 

The Senator from Tennessee referred 
to the statement which the President of 
the United States made on the eve of 
his election in November 1952. Is it not 
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a fact that just a day or two before elec- 
tion day, in November 1952, the Presi- 
dent sent the message to the people of 
Tennessee and the Tennessee Valley that 
if he were elected President, the TVA 
would be operated and maintained at 
maximum efficiency? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator from 
Alabama is absolutely correct, and the 
people of Tennessee and the Tennessee 
Valley took the President at his word. 
He sent such a message to them, which 
was printed in two of the leading Ten- 
nessee newspapers over his signature, 
the Memphis Press-Scimitar and the 
Knoxville News-Sentinel. In speeches at 
Knoxville and Memphis he made sub- 
stantially the same promise, which re- 
sulted in the press of Tennessee, or a 
large part of it, expressing full confi- 
dence that the President of the United 
States would not hamper or do harm to 
the TVA. It was felt that, on the basis 
of the President’s message, he could be 
depended upon to support, and 
strengthen the TVA, and give it a fur- 
ther chance for development. Now we 
have come to this dilemma. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ten- 
nessee has brought out the fact that 3 
of the 5 members of the Commission 
were opposed to the contract, and that 
the other 2 had no enthusiasm for it, 
but, nevertheless, there came an. order 
from the President directing them to 
execute the contract. If the order 
stands, will not the President be in a po- 
sition of absolute default so far as his 
statement to the people of Tennessee is 
concerned? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator from 
Alabama is entirely correct. Not only 
will the President be in default regarding 
his statement to the people of Tennessee 
that he would see to it that the TVA 
would be operated at maximum efficiency, 
but, worse than that, if the order stands, 
there will be a tearing away of the TVA. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Is this not the first step, 
and a very maior step, toward the paral- 
ysis and the destruction by the President 
of the TVA? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I agree fully with 
the Senator from Alabama. This is a 
step for which the private power lobby 
has been asking. It is the entering 
wedge which the lobby has been striving 
for, and on which it has been spending 
a tremendous slush fund in the Nation’s 
capital. It is distressing to all of us that 
the President is backing down from his 
promises and from the statement in the 
platform of the Republican National 
Convention, in order to do exactly what 
the private power lobby has been working 
for all these years, and he is taking steps 
which are destructive of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Does not the Senator 
think that one of the most outrageous 
aspects about the order and the proposed 
contract is the subversion of this most 
delicate and most important agency for 
the national defense, the Atomic Energy 
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Commission, from its great purposes and 
its great responsibilities to the public 
interest, in order to make possible prof- 
its for private power companies? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I agree fully with 
the Senator from Alabama that it is an 
unwarranted and partisan use of the 
Atomic Energy Commission for a pur- 
pose for which the Commission was 
never created or designed. Let it be said 
to the credit of the Commissioners of 
the Atomic Energy Commision that 
such use is against their consent and 
without their permission. Furthermore, 
as I shall point out a little further in my 
remarks, this kind of action establishes 
a precedent so that the Atomic Energy 
Commission may be used for the pur- 
pose of invading the power field at 
Cleveland, Ohio, Seattle, Wash., Port- 
land, Oreg., and any other cities which 
are within a radius of two or three hun- 
dred miles of any atomic energy plant. 
Hundreds of American cities are within 
that radius. It will be a complete dis- 
tortion of the expressed purpose of Con- 
gress, if the Atomic Energy Commission, 
which was created for one purpose, is to 
act as a broker to satisfy the greed of the 
private power lobby. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield to me? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that the 
plant proposed to be built under the con- 
tract is approximately 200 miles away 
from any Atomic Energy Commission 
installation? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I believe it is more 
than 200 miles removed. The site is 
across the river, at West Memphis, Ark.; 
and the closest Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion plant is at Paducah, Ky. Offhand, 
I should think it would be 250 miles 
away. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that the sub- 
mission of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion to this purpose would be a sacrifice 
of the national defense, in order to serve 
a selfish purpose and give profits to the 
private power companies? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is absolutely 
true. It would take the Atomic Energy 
Commission out of the field in which ié 
is supposed to operate, and would put 
the Commission into another kind of 
business, one which Congress never in- 
tended. 

Furthermore, it would sacrifice the 
welfare of the taxpayers of the United 
States in two ways: First, it would have 
the direct purpose of destroying the 
TVA, and that would not be in the pub- 
lic interest; second, the people would be 
saddled with the additional cost of ob- 
taining power from the private power 
group. Apparently the President is will- 
ing to have that additional cost paid. 
As I shall point out, it will cost a great 
deal more than has been indicated. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield to me? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. As I understand the 
order, it is to enter into a contract with 
the private utilities for a period of 25 
years. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct. 

Mr. LANGER. In other words, the 
Republican Party may be afraid as to 
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who may be elected 2 years or 244 years 
from now, and therefore is attempting to 
tie up the situation for 25 years, so the 
arrangement will be ironclad, and so 
there will be no means by which the 
private companies can be dislodged from 
their grabbing of greedy profits—as has 
been so well described by the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Have I correctly stated the matter? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator from 
North Dakota has done so most elo- 
quently, Mr. President, 

Mr. LANGER. So, regardless of what 
the people may do at elections in the 
next 25 years, the contract will stand. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. Furthermore, 
it is becoming increasingly clear that the 
private power lobby intends to “make 
hay while the sun shines.” The private 
companies do not mean to pass up any 
opportunity. They feel that this is their 
“day in the sun.” Not only do they wish 
to wreck the TVA, but they also wish 
to wreck the preference clause that 
operates for the benefit of the REA's, 
and to bring about a return to former 
conditions when former high-priced 
power was generated by only a few con- 
cerns. 

So they wish to wreck the TVA yard- 
stick for cheap power for the consumers, 
and the purpose is to do so now. The 
private power companies wish to tie up 
the situation by means of contracts run- 
ning for many years, so that no matter 
what the people may do in the years to 
come, they will be saddled with these 
atrocious contracts. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will my 
colleague yield to me? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I wish to express agree- 
ment with most of what my distinguished 
friend, the senior Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL], has said; but I desire 
to raise a point of difference with re- 
spect to one statement he made. I agree 
with him that the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has been prostituted to a wrong- 
ful purpose, one unrelated to this pro- 
gram or the Commission’s legal author- 
ity. I agree with the Senator from Ala- 
bama that is a more serious matter than 
the invasion of the TVA’s distribution 
area. Let us make no mistake about it, 
Mr. President, this is the first major 
move for the dismemberment of the 
TVA’s service area. If this “deal” 
stands—signifying the determination of 
the administration never to permit the 
TVA to have an additional generating 
unit in the Tennessee Valley area, the 
potentialities for the future are fright- 
ening. The Atomic Energy Commission 
may, within a decade, or before the life 
of this contract—if it stands—has run 
its course, render obsolete all orthodox 
methods of generating power. This 
agency, the most vital in the entire free 
world of today, is wilting under pressure. 
So the potentialities for the future are 
frightening. 

Now to come to the statement with 
which I express some disagreement: 
The Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] 
said that neither of the Commissioners 
showed any enthusiasm for this con- 
tract. I must disagree with that state- 
ment. Mr. Strauss, the Chairman of 
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the Commission, refused to take the re- 
sponsibility of saying that this was a 
wise course, but I received the impres- 
sion that he was very enthusiastic for it. 
Likewise, I received the impression that 
the general manager was very enthusi- 
astic for it. Both of them refused to 
take the responsibility, and so did Mr. 
Campbell. All of them refused to take 
the responsibility. Yet their enthusi- 
asm is quite evident. 

With that situation prevailing, the 
potentialities of the Atomic Energy 
Commission under that direction are 
even more frightening. I venture the 
prediction that if the administration 
persists in putting through this “deal,” 
which is not to operate the TVA at max- 
imum efficiency, but is to have a private 
power trust in that area operate at 
maximum efficiency 

Mr. KEFAUVER. And at maximum 
profits 

Mr. GORE. I predict that in that 
event the Congress will not pass any 
more measures placing further discre- 
tionary authority in the hands of the 
Commission headed by Mr. Strauss. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank my col- 
league for the contribution he has made 
to the debate. In that connection, let 
me say that, so far as I am concerned, 
I certainly shall take the same attitude 
that my colleague does, namely, that 
if the Atomic Energy Commission is not 
going to assume the responsibility, but 
if it is going to let this happen, then 
I think we had better hold up any 
amendment to the act which would give 
the Commission any increased authority, 
for if this is going to happen, such au- 
thority would not be properly or judi- 
ciously invested. 

Mr. President, in further reply to the 
remarks of the Senator from North 
Dakota about the fact that the con- 
tract will last for 25 years, I wish to say 
that the directive so provides. As a 
result, if the contract is entered into, 
it will continue for 25 years. However, 
even if a contract so outrageously wrong 
as this one is entered into, certainly 
many of us in the United States Sen- 
ate will continue our efforts to see that 
the contract is terminated, because it 
represents a wrong principle of govern- 
ment. It is a “sell out” to private util- 
ities. Even though the contract may be 
entered into, that should not deter us 
from our efforts to see that it is termi- 
nated; and, Mr. President, if the con- 
tract is signed, I hope it will be termi- 
nated. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield to me? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I accept 
the amendment of my friend, the junior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE] 
with reference to what he has had to 
say about Mr. Strauss, the Chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission. The 
distinguished junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee heard Chairman Strauss’ testi- 
mony. I did not have the good fortune 
to be present and hear that testimony, 
so I accept the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

I also wish to join with the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Tennessee 
and the distinguished senior Senator 
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from Tennessee in all they have said 
about additional legislation with respect 
to the Atomic Energy Commission. I 
believe that no additional legislation will 
be enacted at this session of Congress if 
this outrageous order is carried out and 
this contract is to be perpetrated upon 
the people of the United States. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Sena- 
tor. I also accept the amendment of my 
colleague from Tennessee with reference 
to the attitude of some of the Atomic 
Energy Commissioners. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. LANGER. There will be at least 
one Senator on this side of the aisle who 
will be voting the sentiments just ex- 
pressed by the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama and the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee. I think this 
contract, if carried out, would be one of 
the most outrageous things that has ever 
come to the attention of the American 
people, or at least to the attention of the 
Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota. I am certain 
that many Senators on both sides of the 
aisle who wish to have the right thing 
done and who do not wish to see a con- 
tortion of this kind will join the Senator 
from North Dakota in voting against 
further authority for the Atomic Energy 
Commission if this kind of contract is 
to be ordered and signed. We all appre- 
ciate the courageous stand of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. President, this directive is going 
a long way around merely to take a 
whack at the TVA. A little while ago we 
spoke about the precedent which would 
be set. The power resulting from this 
contract is admittedly for the use of res- 
idents of west Temnessee and Ken- 
tucky—yet it is being contracted for un- 
der the guise of necessity for the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

If AEC can be used for this purpose 
for power for Memphis, Tenn., then it 
can be used to invade the power field in 
Cleveland, Ohio; Seattle, Wash.; or Port- 
land, Oreg., and in dozens of other cities 
all over the United States, including any 
city within a range of 300 miles of any 
atomic-energy installation. There are 
many of them. There are AEC installa- 
tions as near any of those cities as they 
are to Memphis. 

Finally, I think it should be made per- 
fectly clear that this proposed contract 
is nothing but a subsidy for the private 
power firms. 

The AEC states that the Dixon-Yates 
proposal, the one which the order di- 
rects to be signed, will cost $3,685,000 an- 
nually more than the same power would 
cost from TVA. But TVA says those 
figures are too low—that the annual 
cost would be $5,567,000 more, 

I have found that in the matter of 
power, the figures of the TVA are usually 
extremely accurate. TVA knows what it 
is doing. 

The contract is for a 25-year period, 
and that means this additional cost, 
either $3,685,000 or $5,567,000, would ac- 
cumulate for every one of the 25 years. 
Merely by putting a pencil to a piece of 
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paper we can see that the total addition- 
al cost to the Government would be be- 
tween $92,125,000, if we accept the AEC 
figure, and $139,175,000, if we accept the 
TVA figure, over the 25-year period. 

Mr. President, this is, I believe, a fair 
and impartial analysis of the proposed 
contract with AEC—a proposal which 
seeks to use the agency which has the 
responsibility of all our atomic matters 
for the entirely unrelated purpose of sub- 
sidizing a private utility, and for the 
purpose of clubbing another Government 
agency, at a cost of not less than $92 
million to the taxpayers. 

Mr. President, many thoughtful news- 
paper writers are expressing righteous 
indignation over what is going on in this 
connection. I predict that as time goes 
on any impartial newspaper which 
wishes to see the right thing done will 
be condemning the administration for 
the order which has been issued. For 
example, I have before me an editorial 
from the Nashville Tennessean of Sat- 
urday, June 19, 1954, which I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MR. GIvEAWay Does Ir AGAIN 


Even in an administration that has shown 
a singular capacity for disregard of the na- 
tional interest, the giveaway President Ei- 
senhower has now ordered over the objec- 
tions of the Atomic Energy Commission as- 
sumes monumental proportions. 

From the standpoint of the American peo- 
ple, there simply is no way to justify the 
Presidential order that the AEC contract 
with a private power syndicate for a steam 
plant that would supply electric power to 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

For what purports to be an economy ad- 
ministration, the cost factor alone should 
have been sufficient reason for expanding 
TVA's facilities enough to meet the AEC 
needs instead of negotiating this circuitous 
handout to the private power industry. 

According to the AEC’s technical staff, the 
projected 25-year contract will cost the 
Government $92,125,000 more than if the 
power were supplied by its own publicly 
owned project—the TVA. And the TVA's 
power manager puts the figure even higher; 
his estimate is that the taxpayers of the Na- 
tion will be out an additional $139,175,000 
over the 25-year stretch. 

Either figure is staggering when viewed 
as an unnecessary expenditure. It is small 
wonder indeed that the AEC refused to ac- 
cept responsibility for the decision but in- 
stead passed the issue back to the higher 
authority on whose instructions it had ex- 
plored the possibility of contracting for pri- 
vate power. 

Nor is it surprising, though it may be 
unusual, to find the Nation’s Acting Comp- 
troller General criticizing the President 
for giving no consideration “to the lowest 
bidder.” 

More is involved, however, than just the 
added cost. For in forcing this strange 
course of action upon the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the President has placed that 
body in a strange, new role. 

This is so because the power that will be 
provided by the new plant will not go 
directly to any of the AEC’s installations. 
Instead, it will go into the TVA system to 
make up for 600,000 kilowatts of the power 
the TVA is furnishing b 

By that roundabout process, the President 
has evaded—for the time being, at least— 
the necessity of expanding the TVA enough 
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to meet the normal defense needs of the 
valley. 

But in so doing, he has involved the AEC 
in what one of its three Commissioners in the 
majority opposing the arrangement describes 
as “a matter remote from its responsibility.” 
That is, Mr. Eisenhower has put the Com- 
mission “into the business of being the 
broker for power.” 

In this capacity, the AEC will be respon- 
sible for fantastic concessions to the private 
power syndicate. This governmental agency, 
it is revealed, will pay all State, local, and 
Federal taxes on the private plant. More- 
over, it will be required to pay one-half of 
the cost of the plant over $107,250,000 and 
up to $117 million. 

And as if these windfalls were not enough, 
the private combine will get another in the 
form of a requirement that TVA build and 
maintain the transmission lines from the 
West Memphis plant to the TVA system. 

The net effect of this brazen deal will be 
to block needed TVA expansion, to give 
private power the foothold in the TVA area 
it has been seeking so long, and to guarantee 
the participating companies a huge built-in 
profit at the expense of the American tax- 
payer. 

It is not without reason, therefore, Senator 
ALBERT GorE has denounced the proposal as 
“a deal to operate Dixon-Yates (the utilities 
syndicate) at maximum efficiency.” 

And in ordering this incredible contract, 
President Eisenhower not only has re-empha- 
sized his hostility to public power but has 
demonstrated the hollowness of his plati- 
tudes about encouraging local private in- 
terests to develop power projects. 

For Middle South Utilities, Inc., and the 
Southern Co. are not local interests but 
are holding companies with headquarters in 
New York. 

They represent big business in a big way. 
And because they do, they can now look 
forward to bountiful rewards won at the ex- 
pense of the public interest and bestowed by 
an administration that points proudly to its 
business philosophy. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
wish to invite attention to four para- 
graphs in this thoughtful editorial: 

From the standpoint of the American peo- 
ple, there simply is no way to justify the 
Presidential order that the AEC contract 
with a private power syndicate for a steam 
plant that would supply electric power to 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

* * * * es 

More is involved, however, than just the 
added cost. For in forcing this strange 
course of action upon the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the President has placed that 
body in a strange, new role. 

* * * * . 

“The net effect of this brazen deal will be 
to block needed TVA expansion, to give pri- 
vate power the foothold in the TVA area 
it has been seeking so long, and to guarantee 
the participating companies a huge built-in 
profit at the expense of the American tax- 
payers. 

It is not without reason, therefore, that 
Senator ALBERT GORE has denounced the pro- 
posal as a deal to operate Dixon-Yates (the 
utilities syndicate) at the maximum efi- 
ciency. 


That is the conclusion which has been 
reached by many excellent editorial writ- 
ers. For example, I have before me an 
editorial from a recent issue of the Mem- 
phis Press-Scimitar. An éditorial along 
the same lines, condemning this con- 
tract, was recently published in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald. 
Similar editorials have appeared in the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal and in the 
New York Times. I ask unanimous con- 
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sent that these editorials may also be 
printed in the Recor at this point as a 
part of my remarks, 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

CURTAILING TVA 


Whether or not President Eisenhower now 
regards the Tennessee Valley Authority as 
“creeping socialism,” he is not eager to ex- 
pand it any more than he can help. This is 
clearly shown in his directive to the Atomic 
Energy Commission to contract with a pri- 
vate utility group to replace the 600,000 kilo- 
watts of power taken from TVA by the AEC. 
Two members of the AEC, including Chair- 
man Strauss and Joseph Campbell, are in 
favor of the order; the other three, as was 
testified in Washington on Thursday at a 
congressional hearing, are opposed to it. 

Actually, if not technically, this would be 
a purchase of private power by the AEC, 
The practical question is whether the power 
will come more cheaply from private sources 
than TVA could deliver it. An answer re- 
quires more arithmetic than can be set forth 
in a brief space. TVA is financed differently 
from private power companies. It does not 
pay taxes, but it does pay sums in lieu of 
taxes. Its books show it to be solvent and 
profitable, although its opponents contend 
that it wouldn't be if it were exposed to the 
full sweep of competition. On the books it 
appears that TVA could build a steam plant 
which would provide the necessary addi- 
tional 600,000 kilowatts at a lower direct cost 
than the private company will have to 
charge. 

Perhaps of more importance than the dif- 
ference of a few million dollars a year in the 
relative cost of the needed power is the ques- 
tion as to whether TVA should be held down 
or whittled down until it ceases to have 
unique importance in the power picture, 
TVA has been for many years a part of a 
great power grid into which both public and 
private power flowed, so that at a given mo- 
ment TVA might be receiving power from 
private sources and at another given moment 
be sending out power to private sources. But 
this is æ part of the normal operation of a 
power system. Normally any such system 
should be able to balance its energy books 
at the end of the year, producing and dis- 
tributing what its market demands. 

But a power system that does not grow 
might be said to be already in the process of 
decay. The next step might be the re- 
grettable one of liquidating one or more of 
TVA's existing steam plants. If this were to 
happen the great experiment in the Ten- 
nessee Valley would be nearing an end. But 
has the TVA experiment fulfilled its mis- 
sion? That is a question that ought to be 
fully debated and not settled offhand by 
even the best intentioned of Presidential 
orders. 


[From the Memphis Commercial Appeal] 
TVA AND THE PUBLIC LOSE 

Another year’s decision on the future of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority seems to have 
been made in Washington. 

The two Houses of Congress have agreed 
on TVA financing. The agreed figure is 120 
millions, which compares with Senate ap- 
proval of 129½ millions, a Presidential 
budget figure of almost 142 millions, appro- 
priations of 18844 millions for the year that 
will end in a few weeks, and 336 millions for 
the year that ended last June 30, 

The downward path is steep. 

Of the many TVA activities, by far the 
mos often discussed is generation of elec- 
tricity. The generating plants started in 
1952 are being completed, but starting of 
new ones was blocked last year, this year, 
and the new budget blocks them for next 
year. 
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Power expansion was the final big TVA 
question before Congress, specifically more 
power for the national defense plants in 
the TVA region. 

The decision on defense power that al- 
lowed the TVA budget decision was that 
the Atomic Energy Commission is to buy 
electricity from a private company. The 
AEC is preparing to accept a proposal by 
Middie South Utilities, Inc., for a 25-year 
contract. 

The proposed price is estimated to be $140 
million higher than power bought from TVA. 
In a way this difference will be reduced by 
collection of Federal taxes on the privately 
owned plant. But what a way. The tax 
money will move out of the Treasury through 
AEC and back into the Treasury as collec- 
tions. 

On its face it is a losing decision for the 
Nation's taxpayers who will pay the AEC bill 
for electricity, whether it is generated by TVA 
or private power. The private power indus- 
try, which has been weeping across the land 
about subsidies in TVA power prices, will 
now collect money from the Federal Treasury 
which could have been saved by financing 
more TVA power. 

The money used by TVA would have gone 
back to the Treasury, one-fortieth every 
year, and the people would have still owned 
the power plant when the cost had been re- 
tired. 

Instead, the Nation’s taxes go into a new 
plant to be owned by Middle South, a holding 
company which includes the Arkansas Power 
& Light Co., the Mississippi Power & Light 
Co., the Louisiana Power & Light Co., and 
the New Orleans Public Service. Associated 
with this combination is the Southern Co., 
a holding company which includes the Mis- 
sissippi Power Co. (serving the southeastern 
quarter of the State), the Alabama Power 
Co., the Georgia Power Co., and the Gulf 
Power Co. In other words, the private com- 
panies across the southern and western 
borders of TVA’s public power domain are 
the winners. 

For Memphis we have relief from the creep- 
ing power shortage, since the private power 
will reduce the amount of TVA power needed 
by the AEC. It is expected that the West 
Memphis portion of the metropolis will gain 
a large new industrial plant, as the site of 
the Middle South generating plant. 

For the Nation’s taxpayers, including in- 
come taxpayers of Memphis and West Mem- 
phis, we have a higher bill for defense elec- 
tricity. 

For the private power industry we have 
wide grin of grim victory. 


[From the Memphis Press-Scimitar of June 
19, 1954] 
MAKE A BETTER Power DEAL For THE PEOPLE 

The contract which President Eisenhower 
has directed the Atomic Energy Commission 
to make with private utilities to supply the 
west Tennessee and west Kentucky areas 
with needed power is not the best deal that 
could be made for the people. 

The Atomic Energy Commission is a spe- 
cialized agency, charged with a grave respon- 
sibility in a highly technical field. It should 
not have to deal with a question of power. 
Its power needs should be supplied by a 
power agency. 

The Government has a power agency of 
high competence and much experience in 
the power field—the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority—which President Eisenhower, dur- 
ing the campaign, promised the editor of 
this newspaper would “be operated and 
maintained at maximum efficiency.” 

The meeting of the power needs of the 
AEC should be left to the TVA. 

The best solution is the building of the 
steam plant by the TVA. The next best is 
the building of the plant by the financial 
group represented by Walter Von Tresckow 
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and Lucius Burch, of Memphis, for under 
that plan the TVA would eventually own the 
plant. The poorest solution is the letting of 
a contract to the Middle South Utilities Co. 
and the Southern Co., as proposed by the 
President, for it is the most costly and at 
the end the people would own nothing. 

While the Memphis area, including this 
newspaper, would profit from the building of 
this huge plant just across the river from 
Memphis, nevertheless, we think the Gov- 
ernment should put the plant on the site 
which is best from the standpoint of the na- 
tional interest. That site, we believe, is the 
one on the bluff at Fulton, Tenn., the one 
chosen by TVA experts after years of study. 
It is nearer to the coal fields. It is out of the 
range of bombs directed at a large city. 

TVA should be allowed to build the steam 
plants required for Government needs and 
industrial needs in its area. TVA should 
be put on its own bottom, and such expan- 
sion financed by the issuance of TVA’s own 
bonds, underwritten by the Federal Govern- 
ment. That is “maximum efficiency.” 

Not quite so good, but next best, is the 
Von Tresckow plan. Far below “maximum 
efficiency” is a plan favored by the Presi- 
dent, which subsidized private utilities which 
are not needed to do the job. 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of June 20, 1954] 


CONDEMNING TVA 


President Eisenhower's letter instructing 
the Atomic Energy Commission, in effect, to 
purchase power from certain private utility 
companies is unfortunate from every point 
of view. As a matter of administration, this 
kind of interference with the independent 
judgment of a commission is mischievous. 
In terms of business practice, it is an un- 
economic and imprudent arrangement, cer- 
tain to prove costly to American taxpayers. 
Considered as policy, it seems to reflect a 
doctrinaire preference for private power in- 
stead of public power, regardless of the needs 
and problems of a specific situation. Indeed, 
it seems an unhappy reversion to the Presi- 
dent’s reference to TVA just a year ago as 
an example of “creeping socialism.” 

Through the Bureau of the Budget, the 
President has virtually ordered the AEC to 
do what 3 of its 5 Commissioners actively 
oppose and what the other 2 regard if not 
with misgivings at least without fervor. The 
Commission is to sign a 25-year contract with 
a private syndicate for the purchase of 
500,000 to 600,000 kilowatts of power to be 
provided for a new $107-million plant in the 
Memphis area. This new private plant will 
be used to serve residents of the area who 
now get their power from TVA. And it will 
also serve as a justification for denying TVA 
the funds it has requested for the purchase 
of steam plants to meet the power needs of 
the AEC and of area residents. In short, the 
AEC which does not now need additional 
power is being used, as Senator Gore put it, 
“to prevent the TVA from building more 
capacity.” 

Representative CHer HOLIFIELD has per- 
formed an immensely useful public service 
in bringing out the uneconomic aspects of 
this arrangement. His persistent question- 
ing elicited from Brig. Gen. Kenneth D, 
Nichols, AEC general manager, an acknowl- 
edgment that the AEC staff has estimated 
the private-power contract will cost about 
$3.6 million a year more than a similar 
arrangement with TVA. 

“Over the life of the contract,” Mr. HOLI- 
FIELD asserted, “American taxpayers will pay 
at least $90 million more than the cost of 
equivalent power supplied by TVA. The 
public will foot the bill while the private 
utilities get a free ride. At the end of the 
ride, the private utilities will own the auto- 
mobile paid for by the taxpayers.” 
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We applaud the determination of Repre- 
sentatives HOLIFIELD and MELVIN Price, both 
members of the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, to take their fight 
against the administration power proposal 
to the floor of the House. It is really a fight 
for TVA’s life. There have been few Ameri- 
can achievements of the 20th century which 
have contributed more to the public welfare 
than TVA’s achievement in enriching the 
great Tennessee Valley and harnessing the 
Tennessee River and its tributaries for the 
welfare of the valley's residents. That mag- 
nificent American development must not now 
be stifled out of a mere doctrinaire opposi- 
tion to public power and a nightmare fear 
of creeping socialism. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
wish to pay tribute to certain Members 
of the House of Representatives who, 
though not coming from the Tennessee 
Valley section, have been exposing this 
contract for what itis. They have been 
getting the facts to the people. 

Foremost in that group is the distin- 
guished Representative CHET HOLIFIELD, 
who is a member of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy. Mr. HOLIFIELD has 
pointed out the unfairness and the con- 
tortion of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion by reason of its being forced to enter 
into this contract. He has this after- 
noon released a letter which he has 
written to the Chairman of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission. The 
letter is dated June 21, 1954. It has 
been released to the press, so I am at 
liberty to use it here. 

In this letter Representative HOLIFIELD 
has asked the Securities and Exchange 
Commission to hold full hearings on this 
grab contract. He charges that the Pres- 
idential order to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission would involve that agency in 
transactions for utility services not nec- 
essary for its present program nor au- 
thorized by the Atomic Energy Act. 
Inasmuch as the Mid-South Utility and 
the Southern Company are utility hold- 
ing companies, he wished to know 
whether they had obtained permission 
from the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission to enter into the proposed con- 
tract, and whether they were entitled to 
do so under the Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act. 

Mr. President, the letter from Repre- 
sentative HoLIFIELD to Hon. Ralph H. 
Demmler, Chairman of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, should be 
read by all who are considering this 
question. I ask that it be printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JUNE 21, 1954. 
Hon. RALPH H. DEMMLER, 
Chairman, Office of the Chairman, 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. DEMMLER: As I indicated to you 
in our telephone conversation today, the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, of which 
I am a member, has been holding hearings 
on pending atomic energy legislation. On 
Thursday and Friday of last week, the com- 
mittee examined rather extensively the au- 
thority of the Atomic Energy Commission to 
enter into long-term contracts for electrical 
utility services, with particular reference to 
a new proposal made by Middle South Util- 
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ities, Inc, and the Southern Co., known as 
the Dixon-Yates proposal. 

The general manager of the Atomic Energy 
Commission advised our committee on 
Thursday that the President, through the 
Bureau of the Budget, had directed the Com- 
mission to proceed with negotiations for the 
making of a contract with the Dixon-Yates 
group. As you may know, I seriously ques- 
tion the legality and propriety of a directive 
to the Atomic Energy Commission to enter 
into such a contract against the better judg- 
ment of a majority of the Commission and 
without a clear mandate in the Atomic 
Energy Act. 

I question further the legality and pro- 
priety of this directive in view of the fact 
that the subject companies, both holding 
companies within the purview of the Pub- 
lic Utility Holding Company Act of 1935, have 
not obtained approval from the Securities 
and Exchange Commission for the proposed 
arrangement, which apparently involves the 
formation of a new operating company, ac- 
quisition of stock interests therein by the 
sponsoring companies, and the flotation of 
bond and security issues. 

The Securities and Exchange Commission 
on two previous occasions had before it pro- 
posals by two groups of utility companies to 
furnish utility services to the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission under long-term contracts 
through the instrumentality of new cor- 
porations known as Electrical Energy Inc. 
and Ohio Valley Electric Corp. The written 
opinions of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission relative to these previous ar- 
rangements (Holding Company Act of 1935, 
Release No. 10340, File No. 70-2540, Janu- 
ary 15, 1951; Release No. 11578, File No. 70- 
2945, November 7, 1952), which you fur- 
nished at my request, reveal that your agency 
gave conditional approval on the grounds 
that the facilities to be constructed were 
urgently needed for the national defense and 
that therefore a liberal interpretation of the 
applicable provisions of the Holding Com- 
pany Act was justified. The Securities and 
Exchange Commission reserved jurisdiction 
to reexamine the applications at a more ap- 
propriate time. 

Thus the memorandum opinion of your 
agency with reference to Electric Energy, 
Inc., noted that the application by the 
sponsoring companies was unique in the 
history of the act; that speed was essential; 
and therefore that no hearings were held 
and no formal record created other than 
the data contained in the application itself, 
as a basis for interim approval. 

In the case of Ohio Valley Electric Corp., 
the findings and opinion of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission indicate that a 
1-day hearing was held after the signing 
of a definitive contract between the Atomic 
Energy Commission and Ohio Valley, and 
that interim approval was given after repre- 
sentatives of the sponsoring companies urged 
prompt action in the interests of national 
defense. 

Whatever the extent of documentation 
adduced to support the national defense ar- 
gument in the two previous contracts, your 
attention is called to the fact that the pend- 
ing Dixon-Yates proposal cannot properly 
rely upon such an argument. The Atomic 
Energy Commission already has a firm con- 
tract with the Tennessee Valley Authority 
to supply its electrical energy requirements 
at the Paducah, Ky., installation. The pro- 
posed site of the Dixon-Yates plant at West 
Memphis, Ark., is several hundred miles from 
the nearest atomic energy installation. The 
additional power supply proposed to be cre- 
ated would not serve directly any atomic 
energy project but would be utilized for the 
commercial, industrial, and domestic needs 
of the Memphis area. 

The Dixon-Yates proposal contemplates 
that the new corporation would enter into a 
25-year contract with the Atomic Energy 
Commission as the nominal purchaser of the 
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electrical energy, which would be delivered 
to the Tennessee Valley Authority for use 
in supplying the area named above. In other 
words, this device would make the Atomic 
Energy Commission a “power broker” involv- 
ing it in transactions for utility services not 
necessary for its own program, and in my 
opinion, not authorized by the Atomic En- 
ergy Act. 

I take this opportunity to urge the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission to hold full 
hearings on those aspects of the Dixon-Yates 
proposal which are pertinent to its jurisdic- 
tion, in order to determine whether the pub- 
lic interest is adequately protected according 
to the terms of the Holding Company Act. 
Certainly these combinations of holding 
companies, associated companies and oper- 
ating subsidiaries, raise important questions 
under that act. In this connection, I note 
that Middle South Utilities, Inc., one of the 
parties in the Dixon-Yates proposal, also is a 
sponsoring company in Electrical Energy, Inc. 

Also, I wish to be advised whether Middle 
South Utilities, Inc., and the Southern Co. 
presently are involved in proceedings under 
the “death sentence” clause of the Holding 
Company Act. With reference to the two 
previous contracts upon which the Commis- 
sion reserved jurisdiction, has the Com- 
mission made any reexamination of the 
issues involved, and if not, does the Commis- 
sion intend to make such reexamination? 

Sincerely yours, 
CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Member of Congress. 

P. S.—In view of the public interest in this 
matter, I am releasing this letter to the press, 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, this 
matter has a far-reaching effect. The 
Congress has a right to direct the course 
which agencies are to follow. Congress 
has a right to expect that its congres- 
sional directives will be carried out by 
the executive department. 

In this case the congressional intent 
has not been followed. The Atomic En- 
ergy Commission itself has voted that 
the congressional intent has not been 
followed. No congressional committee 
has approved this wrong direction, No 
congressional committee has even held 
hearings on changing the Atomic Energy 
Act, so as to permit the Atomic Energy 
Commission to act for other agencies. 

This is a matter in which the integrity 
of Congress is involved. One question 
involved is: Are agencies to be blatantly 
used by the President of the United 
States, even against their own will, for 
some purpose for which they were never 
created? 

Mr. President, orderly government 
cannot stand assaults of the type con- 
tained in the Presidential directive we 
are discussing. 

I hope that Members of Congress will 
consider it. I hope the administration 
will think again of the impossible prece- 
dent it would establish if this kind of 
procedure were to be consummated. I 
hope, while there is still time, that it will 
withdraw this contract and let the 
Atomic Energy Commission enter into a 
contract under which it can save the 
taxpayers money, get out of the power 
business, and let the TVA stay in the 
power business. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 9474) to extend the 
authority of the President to enter into 
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trade agreements under section 350 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I call up 
amendments in the nature of a substi- 
tute designated 6-17-54-A, which I offer 
for myself and on behalf of the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], 
the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Hii], the junior Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Sparkman], the senior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the 
senior Senator from Montana IMr. 
Murray], the junior Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. LEHMAN], the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas], 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. BURKE], 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STEN- 
nis], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Humpurey!], the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse], the senior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the 
junior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jackson], the senior Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HENNINGS], the senior Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. CRAvxzl, the 
junior Senator from New Mexico IMr. 
AxpERSO x], the junior Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SYMINGTON], the senior Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], 
and the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Lennon]. 

I ask that the amendments be printed 
at this point in the Recorp, for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ments, in the nature of a substitute, were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That this Act may be cited as the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1954.’ 

“Sec. 2. The period during which the 
President is authorized to enter into foreign- 
trade agreements under section 350 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended and extended 
(19 U. S. C., sec. 1351), is hereby extended for 
a further period of three years from June 12, 
1954. 

“Sec. 3. Section 350 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended (19 U. S. C., 1351), is here- 
by further amended as follows: 

“(1) Subsection (a) is amended to read: 

„a) (1) For the purpose of expanding 
foreign markets for the products of the 
United States (as a means of assisting in 
establishing and maintaining a better re- 
lationship among various branches of Ameri- 
can agriculture, industry, mining, and com- 
merce) by regulating the admission of for- 
eign goods into the United States in accord- 
ance with the characteristics and needs of 
various branches of American production so 
that foreign markets will be made available 
to those branches of American production 
which require and are capable of developing 
such outlets by affording corresponding 
market opportunities for foreign products 
in the United States, the President, when- 
ever he finds as a fact that any existing 
duties or other import restrictions of the 
United States or any foreign country are un- 
duly burdening and restricting the foreign 
trade of the United States and that the pur- 
pose above declared will be promoted by the 
means hereinafter specified, is authorized 
from time to time— 

“*(A) to enter into foreign-trade agree- 
ments with foreign governments or instru- 
mentalities thereof containing provisions 
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with respect to international trade, includ- 
ing provisions relating to tariffs, to most- 
favored-nation and other standards of non- 
discriminatory treatment affecting such 
trade, to quantitative import and export re- 
strictions, to customs formalities, and to 
other matters relating to such trade designed 
to promote the purpose of this act similar 
to any of the foregoing: Provided, That such 
provisions are not inconsistent with existing 
legislation of the United States; and 

„B) to proclaim such modifications of 
existing duties and other import restrictions, 
or such additional import restrictions, or 
such continuance, and for such minimum 
periods, of existing customs or excise treat- 
ment of any article covered by foreign-trade 
agreements, as are required or appropriate 
to carry out any foreign-trade agreement 
that the President has entered into here- 
under. 

“*(2) No proclamation pursuant to para- 
graph (1) (B) of this subsection shall be 
made (i) increasing the rate of duty appli- 
cable to any article to a rate more than 50 
percent above the rate applicable to such 
article existing on January 1, 1945; (ii) trans- 
ferring any article between the dutiable and 
free lists; (lii) decreasing the rate of duty 
applicable to any article to a rate more than 
50 percent below the rate applicable to such 
article existing on January 1, 1945, in order 
to carry out a foreign-trade agreement en- 
tered into by the President prior to June 12, 
1954; or (iv) decreasing the rate of duty 
applicable to any article by more than the 
limit set forth in any 1 of the following 3 
alternatives (subject to any other qualifica- 
tion applicable to that alternative), in order 
to carry out a foreign-trade agreement en- 
tered into by the President on or after June 
12, 1954: 

“*(I) Decreasing to a rate 15 percent be- 
low the rate existing on January 1, 1954: 

„) Decreasing to a rate 50 percent be- 
low the rate existing on January 1, 1945, in 
the case of any article which the President 
determines, on the basis of information pro- 
vided by the Tariff Commission, is not being 
imported into the United States or is being 
imported in negligible quantities: Provided, 
That the foregoing qualifications relative to 
import quantities shall not apply to de- 
creases, proclaimed to carry out a trade agree- 
ment to which the Government of Japan is 
a party, which the President determines are 
necessary in order to provide expanding ex- 
port markets for products of Japan, includ- 
ing such markets in third countries; or 

III) Decreasing to a rate of 50 percent 
ad valorem (or to a combination of ad 
valorem rates aggregating 50 per centum), 
in the case of any article the duty applicable 
to which is an ad valorem rate above 50 
percent (or is a combination of ad valorem 
rates aggregating above 50 percent); or ġe- 
creasing to a rate of 50 percent ad valorem 
or to a rate (or combination of rates), how- 
ever stated, the ad valorem equivalent of 
which has been determined by the Presi- 
dent on the basis of available information 
would have been 50 percent during a repre- 
sentative period, in the case of any article 
the duty applicable to which is a specific 
rate (or combination of rates including a 
specific rate) the ad valorem equivalent of 
which has been so determined to have been 
above 50 percent during such period. The 
valuation provisions of subsection (a) (1) 
to (3), and (c) to (f) of section 402 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, shall be 
utilized by the President in making determi- 
nations for the purpose of applying this al- 
ternative, except that, in any case in which 
subsections (a) (4) and (g) of section 402 
are being applied for the valuation of an 
article, such latter subsections shall be 
utilized in making the determinations with 
respect to that article. 

“*(3) (A) Subject to the provisions of 
subparagraphs (B) and (C) of this para- 
graph, the proclaimed duties and other im- 
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port restrictions shall be in effect from and 
after such time as is specified in the proc- 
lamation. The President may at any time 
terminate any such proclamation in whole 
or in part. 

„B) No more than one-third of the max- 
imum decrease permissible under alterna- 
tive (I) of paragraph (2) (iv) of this subsec- 
tion shall become initially effective at one 
time, nor until any previous part of such 
decrease shall have been in effect for not 
less than 1 year. No part of a decrease to 
which alternative (I) is applicable shall be- 
come initially effective after June 12, 1957, 

“*(C) No more than one-third of any de- 
crease in duty to which alternative (II) or 
(III) of paragraph (2) (iv) of this subsec- 
tion is applicable shall become initially ef- 
fective at one time, nor until any previous 
part of such decrease shall have been in 
effect for not less than 1 year. 

„%) If the President determines that 
such action would simplify the statement 
of the rate of duty to be proclaimed for any 
article the duty applicable to which is being 
decreased subject to one of the limitations 
set forth in this paragraph or in paragraph 
(2) (iv) of this subsection, he is authorized 
to round out such rate: Provided, That in so 
doing he does not decrease the duty appli- 
cable to such article by more than one-half 
of 1 percent ad valorem in addition to the 
decrease permitted by such limitation. In 
the case of a specific rate, or of a combina- 
tion of rates including a specific rate, the 
one-half of 1 percent shall be determined in 
the manner provided in alternative (III) of 
paragraph (2) (iv) of this subsection for 
ascertaining the ad valorem effect of rates 
not stated in such terms. 

“*(4) In exercising his authority under 
this section, the President shall avoid the 
subdivision of classification categories which 
might give rise to confusion or controversy, 
whenever this may be done consistently with 
the purposes of the trade agreements legis- 
lation. 

5) The proclaimed duties and other 
import restrictions shall apply to articles the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of all for- 
eign countries, whether imported directly, or 
indirectly: Provided, That the President may 
suspend the application to articles the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of any 
country because of its discriminatory treat- 
ment of American commerce or because of 
other aets (including the operations of in- 
ternational cartels) or policies which in his 
opinion tend to defeat the purposes set forth 
in this section.’ 

“(2) Subsection (b) of the said section 
350 is amended by (i) deleting the word ‘ex- 
clusive’ from before the word ‘agreement’ in 
the first sentence; (ii) inserting the word 
‘exclusive’ before the words ‘preferential cus- 
tom treatment’ in the first sentence; and 
(iii) amending the last sentence to read as 
follows: ‘No rate of duty on products of Cuba 
shall in any case be decreased (1) to a rate 
more than 50 percent below the rate applica- 
ble to such products existing on January 1, 
1945, in order to carry out a foreign-trade 
agreement entered into by the President 
prior to June 12, 1954, or (2) by more than 
the limits set forth in any one of the three 
alternatives provided for in subsection (a) 
(2) (iv) and in subsection (a) (3) (D) (sub- 
ject to any other qualification applicable to 
that alternative, and subject to the provi- 
sions of subsection (a) (3) (B) and (C)), in 
order to carry out a foreign-trade agreement 
entered into by the President on or after 
June 12, 1954.“ 

“(3) Subsection (c) of the said section 
350 is amended (i) by designating the matter 
now therein as paragraph (1), and (ii) by 
adding thereafter a new paragraph to read: 

“*(2) Except as is otherwise provided in 
subsection (d), the terms ‘existing on Jan- 
uary 1, 1945“ and ‘existing on January 1, 
1954’ as used in this section mean existing on 
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the date specified, however established, and 
even though temporarily suspended by act of 
Congress. The term ‘existing’ without the 
specification of any date, when used in this 
section with respect to any matter relating 
to the conclusion of or proclamation to carry 
out a trade agreement, means existing on the 
day on which that trade agreement is entered 
into.’ 

“(4) At the end of the said section 350 
a new subsection is added to read: 

e) The President shall submit to Con- 
gress an annual report on the operation of 
the trade agreements program, including in- 
formation regarding new negotiations, modi- 
fications made in duties and import restric- 
tions of the United States, reciprocal con- 
cessions obtained, modifications of existing 
trade agrements in order to effectuate more 
fully the purposes of the trade agreements 
legislation (including the incorporation 
therein of escape clauses), and other infor- 
mation relating to that program and to the 
agreements entered into thereunder.’ 

“Sec. 4. Subsection (b) of section 6 of 
the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, 
as amended (19 U. S. C. 1363 (b)) is hereby 
further amended by deleting the second sen- 
tence thereof. 

“Sec. 5. Subject to compliance with the 
applicable statutory procedures and limita- 
tions relative to the conclusion and procla- 
mation of foreign trade agreements, the 
President is authorized to proclaim decreases 
in rates of duty not below the limit set forth 
in alternative (II) (exclusive of the proviso 
thereto) provided for in subsection (a) (2) 
(iv) of section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
as amended, if he finds as a fact that the 
purpose of that section will be promoted 
thereby, notwithstanding that such procla- 
mation is not required or appropriate to 
carry out any trade agreement which he has 
entered into under section 350. The appli- 
cable statutory provisions relative to the 
carrying out, modification, and termination 
of foreign trade agreements and proclama- 
tions thereof shall apply to proclamations 
issued pursuant to this section and to de- 
creases in rates contained therein as though 
such proclamations had been issued to carry 
out foreign trade agreements and the de- 
creases were concessions granted under such 
agreements. The period or periods during 
which the President is authorized to issue 
proclamations under this section shall be the 
same as the period or periods during which 
he is authorized to enter into foreign trade 
agreements under section 350.” 

And to amend the title so as to read: “An 
act to extend the authority of the President 
to enter into trade agreements under sec- 
tion 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amend- 
ed, to increase the effectiveness of the trade 
agreements program, and for other pur- 
poses.“ 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, tomorrow 
I shall make an address in support of 
the amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute; but, for the time being, in order 
that the Senate may be fully informed 
as to the scope of the amendment, I 
propose to take a few minutes of the 
Senate’s time to explain its provisions. 

Section 2 of the amendment provides 
for a 3-year extension of the basic au- 
thority of the President to negotiate re- 
ciprocal trade agreements. This 3-year 
extension will provide some assurance 
to our friends abroad with respect to the 
continuity of United States trade policy. 

The basic authority for negotiation of 
trade agreements is contained in section 
350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended. 
Section 3 of my amendment makes cer- 
tain modifications of existing law as rec- 
ommended by the President, which I 
shall discuss in detail. 
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The purposes for which trade agree- 
ments may be negotiated, as contained 
in subsection (a) of section 350 are re- 
stated in the amendment in language 
identical with existing law. 

Existing law authorizes the President, 
for the purposes set forth in the act, 
“to enter into foreign trade agreements 
with foreign governments or instru- 
mentalities thereof.” In my amend- 
ment, beginning on page 2, line 25, the 
matters which may be dealt with in 
agreements negotiated by the President 
are spelled out in detail. The amend- 
ment specifically provides that the agree- 
ments may include provisions “relating 
to tariffs, to most-favored-nation and 
other standards of nondiscriminatory 
treatment affecting such trade, to quan- 
titative import and export restrictions, 
to customs formalities, and to other mat- 
ters relating to such trade designed to 
promote the purpose of this act similar 
to any of the foregoing.” I call par- 
ticular attention to the proviso begin- 
ning on line 8, page 3, which specifies 
that no provision of an agreement may 
be inconsistent with existing legislation 
of the United States. 

The language of my amendment will 
authorize the President to negotiate for 
the elimination of quantitative export 
and import restrictions which are widely 
used abroad and which, in many in- 
stances, deny to American agriculture, 
industry, and mining interests effective 
access to foreign markets. 

The authority of the President to pro- 
claim adjustments of existing duties or 
import restrictions pursuant to negoti- 
ated trade agreements is retained in 
language identical with that now found 
in the act. 

Existing law provides for certain limi- 
tations upon the extent of the adjust- 
ments which may be made as a result 
of trade agreements. So does my 
amendment. These limitations are 
speed out, beginning on line 18 of page 
3. They are of three types. 

First. The first limitation restricts in- 
creases in duties. Existing law provides 
that no proclamation may be issued in- 
creasing duties to a rate more than 50 
percent above the rate applicable to such 
article existing on January 1, 1945. This 
limitation is retained. It is applicable 
both to agreements entered into prior 
to June 12, 1954, and to those which may 
be entered into thereafter. 

Second. The second limitation pro- 
hibits the transfer of any article between 
the dutiable and free lists. This limita- 
tion is likewise carried forward from 
existing law and is applicable both to 
old agreements and to new agreements 
which may be entered into pursuant to 
the authority contained in my amend- 
ment. 

Third. The third type of limitation 
restricts the extent to which the rate of 
duty on any article may be decreased. 
As to agreements entered into prior to 
June 12, 1954, existing law prohibiting 
a decrease to a rate lower than 50 per- 
cent below the rate existing on January 
1, 1945, is continued. As to agreements 
entered into subsequent to June 12, 1954, 
limitations on decreases in duty rates 
are expressed in terms of three alterna- 


tives which are found beginning on page 
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4 of the amendment. The amendment 
specifically provides, with respect to new 
agreements, that no proclamation may 
be issued decreasing the rate of duty ap- 
plicable to any article by more than the 
limit set forth in any 1 of the 3 alterna- 
tives. 

Under the first alternative, the Presi- 
dent is authorized to enter into agree- 
ments providing for decreases to a rate 
15 percent below the rate existing on 
January 1, 1954. I call particular atten- 
tion to the fact that the 15 percent re- 
fers to 15 percent of the existing rate 
and does not mean a reduction of 15 
percent ad valorem. Subparagraph (B) 
on page 6 further provides that no more 
than one-third of this 15 percent de- 
crease authorized in alternative 1 shall 
become initially effective at any one time, 
nor until any previous part of such de- 
crease shall have been in effect for not 
less than 1 year. No decrease pursuant 
to alternative 1 may be initially effec- 
tive after June 12, 1957. Under alter- 
native 1, Mr. President, decreases in 
rates are thus limited 5 percent a year 
for 3 years up to a maximum of 15 per- 
cent. 

To illustrate how modest is the au- 
thority contained in alternative 1, a re- 
duction of 5 percent applied to an article 
now carrying a duty rate of 20 percent 
ad valorem would result in a rate of 
duty of 19 percent ad valorem. If the 
maximum decrease authorized to such 
article was proclaimed over the entire 
period of 3 years, the rate of duty on the 
article in question would be reduced 
from 20 to 17 percent. 

Under alternative 2, rates may be de- 
creased to a rate 50 percent below the 
rate existing on January 1, 1945. In 
new agreements, however, such action 
may be taken only as to those articles 
which the President determines on the 
basis of information provided by the 
Tariff Commission are not being im- 
ported into the United States or are 
being imported only in negligible quan- 
tities. The authority to decrease rates 
as contained in alternative 2 is thus sub- 
stantially less than that contained in ex- 
isting law because, under existing law, 
rates may be decreased to a rate 50 per- 
cent below that existing on January 1, 
1945, without regard to the qualification 
as to the quantity of imports. The fact 
that the authority, under alternative 2, 
is considerably less than that contained 
in existing law makes advisable the in- 
clusion of a special proviso applicable to 
agreements to which the Government of 
Japan is a party. I shall discuss this 
proviso, in detail, later. 

Alternative 3 authorizes decreases to 
a rate of 50 percent ad valorem or a 
rate equivalent to 50 percent ad valorem 
in the case of any article on which the 
existing rate, or combination of ad val- 
orem rates, is in excess of 50 percent. 
In making determinations as to valu- 
ation in applying alternative 3, the pro- 
cedures prescribed in existing law as 
contained in section 402 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended, shall be used. 

Subparagraph (C) on page 6 provides 
that, in applying decreases to which 
alternatives 2 or 3 are applicable, not 
more than one-third of any such de- 
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effective at one time nor until any pre- 
vious part of such decrease shall have 
been in effect for not less than 1 year. 

The amendment further provides that, 
for the purpose of simplifying the state- 
ment of any rate of duty to be pro- 
claimed pursuant to a trade agreement, 
the President may round out such rate 
provided that such action does not result 
in an additional decrease in excess of 
one-half of 1 percent ad valorem. The 
authority to state rates of duties in 
round figures, rather than in compli- 
cated fractions, will facilitate the con- 
duct of international transactions and 
the complicated problems incident to 
currency convertibility. 

I referred earlier, Mr. President, to a 
special proviso involving the Government 
of Japan which is incorporated in the 
authority to proclaim decreased rates 
pursuant to alternative 2 and found on 
page 4 of the amendment. In the ab- 
sence of the proviso, rate reductions to 
a rate 50 percent below that existing on 
January 1, 1945, could be proclaimed 
pursuant to an agreement with Japan 
only upon those articles not being im- 
ported at all or being imported only 
in negligible quantities. Such authority 
would be considerably less than that 
contained in existing law. Japan is one 
of the few nations of the free world with 
whom we have not previously entered 
into a trade agreement. In view of this 
fact, it is essential that the President be 
authorized to enter into agreements with 
Japan on the same basis as has hereto- 
fore been authorized in the case of other 
countries. Accordingly, the proviso 
specifies that the qualifications relative 
to import quantities which are applicable 
to future agreements negotiated with 
other ccuntries shall not apply to trade 
agreements to which Japan is a party. 

The proviso would further make pos- 
sible the negotiation of multilateral 
agreements involving Japan which would 
have the effect of expanding Japanese 
export markets in free countries of the 
world other than the United States. 
The importance to free world security 
of the economic stability of Japan as a 
member of the world of free nations and 
with strong economic ties with other na- 
tions of the free world cannot be over- 
emphasized. Enactment of my amend- 
ment, including the proviso, will make 
possible an increase in Japanese exports 
not only to this country, but also to 
other nations of the free world. 

The amendment contains one addi- 
tional provision authorizing action by 
the President to bring about decreases 
in rates of duty. This authority is con- 
tained in section 5 of the bill on page 9. 
For purposes of clarity, I propose to dis- 
cuss it briefly in context with other pro- 
visions of the amendment involving au- 
thority to reduce rates. 

Section 5 would authorize the Presi- 
dent to proclaim limited decreases in 
rates of duty under certain conditions 
without the necessity of entering into a 
formal trade agreement. Under this au- 
thority, the President may proclaim de- 
creases to a rate 50 percent below the 
rate existing on January 1, 1945, but 
such reductions may be proclaimed only 
on those articles which the President 
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finds, upon the basis of information sub- 
mitted by the Tariff Commission, are not 
being imported at all or are being im- 
ported only in negligible quantities. All 
statutory procedures and safeguards ap- 
plicable to the negotiation of a trade 
agreement must be followed by the Pres- 
ident before any action can be taken 
pursuant to the authority conferred up- 
on him in section 5. This means that 
the advice of appropriate departments 
of the Government must be obtained 
and that interested parties will have the 
right to be heard before action is taken. 
The period during which the President 
shall have such authority is the same 
as that during which he is authorized 
to enter into formal trade agreements, 
which, under the terms of this amend- 
ment, will extend until June 12, 1957. 

The sections of the amendment which 
I have discussed, Mr. President, consti- 
tute its major provisions. There are, 
however, certain other minor provisions 
to which I will refer briefly. Subsection 
(4) of section 3, found on page 7 of the 
amendment, directs the President, in 
exercising his authority under Section 
350 of the Tariff Act, insofar as may be 
done consistently with the purposes of 
the act, to avoid the subdivision of classi- 
fication categories which might give rise 
to confusion or controversy. Under 
existing law, in many instances, identical 
articles or articles of substantially simi- 
lar nature are subject to varying rates of 
duty and import restrictions. Such a 
situation is indeed confusing to those 
seeking to trade with the United States. 
Under this subsection of the amendment, 
the President is directed to take such 
action as is consistent with other pro- 
visions of the act to eliminate such con- 
fusion. Such action is in accordance 
with a specific recommendation of the 
Randall Commission. 

Beginning on line 20 of page 7, certain 
changes of a technical nature are made 
in subsection (b) of Section 350 of the 
Tariff Act. This said subsection (b), as 
now contained in the act, deals with 
preferential agreements with Cuba. The 
word “exclusive” is moved from one 
place in existing language to another 
place so that, under the amendment, the 
word “exclusive” modifies the phrase 
“preferential custom treatment” rather 
than the word “agreement.” Under 
existing law, there was some doubt as to 
whether preferential treatment could be 
accorded to Cuba in any agreement other 
than one which was an exclusive agree- 
ment with Cuba. As a result of this 
amendment, any doubt about the au- 
thority to afford exclusive preferential 
treatment to Cuba, pursuant to the terms 
of multilateral agreement, is removed. 
The latter portion of the amendment 
affecting the Cuba clause is designed to 
insure that the limitations with respect 
to decreases in rates as imposed by the 
three alternatives, shall likewise be ap- 
plicable to any new agreement that may 
be entered into with Cuba. 

Beginning on line 12 of page 8, the 
amendment restates existing law to the 
effect that the term “existing on Janu- 
ary 1, 1945,” as used in the act, shall 
mean existing on that date however 
established and even though temporarily 
suspended by act of Congress.. The same 
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definition is applied to the term “Janu- 
ary 1, 1954” as used in the amendment. 
It is further provided that the term “ex- 
isting” wherever used in the act without 
a specific date means existing on the day 
on which the particular trade agreement 
involved is entered into. 

Existing law provides that the Presi- 
dent shall make a semiannual report to 
the Congress outlining the progress made 
pursuant to a directive by Congress that 
the President proceed to secure the in- 
corporation of escape-clause provisions 
into all trade agreements which did not 
criginally contain such safeguards. Sec- 
tion 4 on page 9 eliminates this required 
report. The amendment provides, how- 
ever, beginning at line 1, page 9, that in 
lieu of this limited report now required 
by law, the President shall submit an- 
nually to Congress a much more com- 
prehensive report on the operation of the 
trade agreements program, including the 
incorporation of escape clauses in exist- 
ing agreements. 

Icall to the attention of the Senate the 
fact that all existing safeguards found in 
current legislation are retained. The 
amendment specifically provides that the 
President may at any time terminate any 
proclamation issued pursuant to a trade 
agreement in whole or in part. The au- 
thority of the President to suspend the 
application of any proclamation because 
of discriminatory treatment of American 
commerce or because of other acts (in- 
cluding the operations of international 
cartels) is also specifically retained. 

The amendment does not affect in any 
way the “peril point” provisions or the 
escape-clause safeguards which have 
previously been written into the act. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
REcorpD a letter dated June 22, 1954, from 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
endorsing the amendment I have offered. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 

Washington, D. C., June 22, 1954. 
Hon. ALBERT GORE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Gonk: We have been asked 
about the position of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation relative to the extension 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. We 
favor a 3-year extension of this act, with 
some improvements. We believe the United 
States should use its leadership to bring 
about realistic trade agreements and trade 
arrangements among free nations to pro- 
gressively reduce trade barriers and expand 
mutually advantageous private trade. To 
this end, the President should be authorized 
to negotiate changes in United States tariffs 
and import restrictions, with special empha- 
sis on excessive industrial tariffs and on items 
with duties in excess of 25 percent ad 
valorem, in return for concessions from other 
countries with respect to tariffs, import 
quotas, exchange controls, and other trade 
barriers. We should offer more stability in 
tariff rates and customs for reasonable pe- 
riods in return for comparable reciprocal 
benefits. 

The Tariff Commission, as well as the 
President, should be required to take into 
consideration the national welfare and the 
international trade interests of the United 
States in proceedings under this act. Addi- 
tional legislation to further revise and 
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simplify United States customs laws, regula- 
tions and procedures and the elimination of 
legislation and regulations which require 
“Buy American,” are also badly needed. 

The prosperity of all American agriculture 
is dependent upon the maintenance of a high 
level of United States agricultural exports. 
Largely due to the loss of exports, we are now 
faced with accumulating surpluses, declining 
prices, and the necessity of diverting from 
production about 25 million acres in 3 crops 
alone—wheat, cotton, and corn—in 1954. 

The most satisfactory solution to the cur- 
rent farm problem is to expand domestic and 
foreign markets until they balance agricul- 
tural production. If we are to accomplish 
this result, it is imperative that we put into 
operation a domestic price support policy 
which will be consistent with our foreign 
trade objectives, which will yield the maxi- 
mum net income for farmers instead of 
pricing us out of the market at home or 
abroad. 

It is also imperative that we take con- 
structive steps to dispose of existing burden- 
some surpluses in ways which will not unduly 
disrupt markets. One of the most effective 
steps to this end would be the early enact- 
ment of S. 2475 with some clarifying amend- 
ments. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation be- 
lieves that if we are to maintain and expand 
trade, the United States should put into 
operation the programs outlined above. We 
urge prompt action by the Congress toward 
the accomplishment of these needed 
measures. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN C. LYNN, 
Legislative Director. 


DEATH OF HON. JOSEPH R. FAR- 
RINGTON, DELEGATE FROM THE 
TERRITORY OF HAWAIIL 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask that the Chair lay before the Senate 
a resolution coming over from the House 
regarding the death of Hon. JOSEPH R. 
FARRINGTON, Delegate from the Territory 
of Hawaii. 

The Chair laid before the Senate a 
resolution (H. Res. 591), which was read, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of Hon. JOSEPH 
R. FARRINGTON, & Delegate from the Territory 
of Hawaii. 

Resolved, That a committee of nine Mem- 
bers of the House with such Members of 
the Senate as may be joined be appointed to 
attend the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of 
the House be authorized and directed to take 
such steps as may be necessary for carrying 
out the provisions of these resolutions and 
that the necessary expenses in connection 
therewith be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and transmit 
a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 
spect the House do now adjourn. 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
submit a resolution, and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 265) was read, 
considered by unanimous consent, and 
unanimously agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow the announcement of the 
death of Hon. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON, late a 
Delegate from the Territory of Hawaii. 
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Resolved, That a committee of two Sena- 
tors be appointed by the Presiding Officer 
to join the committee appointed on the part 
of the House of Representatives to attend 
the funeral of the deceased Delegate. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communi- 
cate these resolutions to the House of Rep- 
resentatives and transmit a copy thereof to 
the family of the deceased. 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. As a further mark 
of respect to the memory of the late 
Delegate from the Territory of Hawaii, 
I move that the Senate now take a recess 
until tomorrow at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was unanimously agreed 
to; and (at 6 o’clock and 57 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until 
tomorrow, Wednesday, June 23, 1954, at 
12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate June 22, 1954: 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGES 


Emett C. Choate, of Florida, to be United 
States district judge for the southern dis- 
trict of Florida, to fill a new position. 

Herbert S. Boreman, of West Virginia, to 
be United States district judge for the north- 
ern district of West Virginia, vice Wiliam 
Eli Baker, retired. 


IN THE COAST GUARD 


The following-named persons to be lieu- 
tenants (junior grade) in the United States 
Coast Guard: 


Marion L. Weiss 
Kermit R. Meade 
Burton W. Kniseley 
Paul A. Yost, Jr. 
Henry H. Bell 
Philip C. Lutzi 
Richard F. Malm John L. Steinmetz, Jr. 
Lambert J. Larson Edward F. Yost, Jr. 
Cortland G. Pohle, Jr.Henry Wilks, Jr. 
John L. Klenk Joseph P. Hratko 

Earl A. Baker Charles E. Martin 
George J. Kashuba Richard Lacy 

Swain L. Wilson Hugh C. Wyatt 
Phillip B. Moberg Robert C. Powell 
Lawrence A. White George E. Maloney 
John S. Nuzum Richard J. Knapp 
Wilfred Bleakley, Jr. Robert Russell 

John S. Phillips Frederick P. Schubert 
James P. Randle Raymond C. Bassett, 
George T. Doyle, Jr. 
John H. Fournier 
Richard O. Haughey 
Richard L. Jacobs Michael J. Madden 
Louis L. Zumstein Eugene A. Stroup 
Alfred P. Manning, Jr.Byron W. Jordan 
George J. Roy, Jr. Russell H. Ferrier, Jr. 
Frank R. Buesseler Raymond P. Litts 
Robert W. Witter Clement H. E. Kerans, 
Robert N. Pierce Jr. 

John G. Martinez David M. Kaetzel 


Ted L. Gannaway 
Robert A. Moss 
Richard M. Thomas 
Daniel L. Muir 
George P. Adamson 
Graham Hall 


Jr. 
Robert B. Grant 
Norman S. Morrill 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
TUESDAY, JUNE 22, 1954 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. John Crocker, headmaster, Gro- 
ton School, Groton, Mass., offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, 
who art the only source of light and 
life, send down upon this House of Rep- 
resentatives the rich gifts of Thy good 
spirit, that Thy truth may be sincerely 
sought, faithfully received, and obedi- 
ently followed. 
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Endue its leaders with wisdom, zeal, 
and patience. Inspire its Members with 
the spirit of truth, honor, and humility. 
May they day by day grow in grace and 
in the knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. 

Grant to all in the Congress of the 
United States such a cheerful and for- 
bearing spirit, such strength of body, 
clearness of mind, and purity of heart, 
that Thy work may be heartily done and 
Thy name glorified. 

Let Thy blessing rest upon us now and 
Thy spirit dwell in this place from gen- 
eration to generation. Through Thy 
Son, our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


SENATE REPORT ON INTERNAL 
REVENUE CODE OF 1954 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I call up Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 89 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the concurrent resolu- 
tion, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That there be 
printed 7,200 additional copies of Senate Re- 
port No. 1622, current Congress, entitled 
“Internal Revenue Code of 1954,” of which 
2,000 copies shail be for the Senate docu- 
ment room; 1,500 copies for the use of the 
Committee on Finance; 2,000 copies for the 
House document room; 1,500 copies for the 
Committee on Ways and Means; and 200 
copies for the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation. 


The concurrent resolution was con- 
curred in, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 


CHARTERS OF VESSELS TO CITIZENS 
OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 72) to authorize the Secretary of 
Commerce to sell certain vessels to citi- 
zens of the Republic of the Philippines; 
to provide for the rehabilitation of the 
interisland commerce of the Philip- 
pines, and for other purposes, with a 
House amendment thereto, insist on the 
House amendment, and agree to the con- 
ference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and appoints the fol- 
lowing conferees: Messrs. ALLEN of Cali- 
fornia, SEELY-BROWN, SHEEHAN, BONNER, 
and GARMATZ. 


NICHOLAS KATEM, THEODOSIA 
KATEM, BASIL KATEM, AND JO- 
SEPHINE KATEM 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 848) for 
the relief of Nicholas Katem, Theodosia 
Katem, Basil Katem, and Josephine 
Katem, with Senate amendments there- 
to, and concur in the Senate amend- 
ments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Line 11, strike out “four” and insert “the 
required.” 

Line 12, after “quota”, insert “or quotas.” 

Line 12, strike out “is” and insert “or 
quotas are.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1955 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Subcommittee on Appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture may have 
until midnight tonight to file a confer- 
ence report and statement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 


PUERTO RICO MODEL HOUSING 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s desk the bill 
(H. R. 4030) to repeal section 4 of the 
act of March 2, 1934, creating the Model 
Housing Board of Puerto Rico, with 
Senate amendment thereto, and concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment as follows: 

Page 1, line 5, insert a new section as fol- 
follows: 

“SEC. 2. Any moneys remaining in the re- 
volving fund established by subsection (d) 
of section 4 of said act of March 2, 1934, shall 
be covered into the treasury of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 5 minutes today, following 
the legislative program and the conclu- 
sion of any special orders heretofore 
granted. 

Mr. STAGGERS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 5 
minutes today, following the legislative 
program and the conclusion of any 
special orders heretofore granted. 


AUTHORIZING SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE TO QUITCLAIM 
RETAINED RIGHTS IN CERTAIN 
LAND TO BOARD OF EDUCATION 
OF IRWIN COUNTY, GA. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
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Speaker’s desk, the joint resolution (H. 
J. Res. 458) to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of Agriculture to quitclaim 
retained rights in a certain tract of land 
to the Board of Education of Irwin 
County, Ga., and for other purposes, with 
Senate amendments thereto, and con- 
cur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “into” and in- 
sert “unto.” 

Page 2, line 6, strike out “clerk” and insert 
“Clerk.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. JAVITS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 5 min- 
utes tomorrow, following the legislative 
business of the day and any special 
orders heretofore entered. 

Mr. McCORMACK asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 5 minutes today, following the legis- 
lative business of the day and any special 
orders heretofore entered. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 5 minutes today, following the 
legislative business of the day and any 
special orders heretofore entered. 


TWO HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE CONGRESS OF 1754 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Public Law 198, 83d Congress, 
the Chair appoints as a member of the 
joint committee to participate in the 
celebration of the 200th anniversary of 
the Congress of 1754, held at Albany, 
N. Y., the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire, Mr. Merrow, to fill the existing 
vacancy thereon. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 


TAX REFUNDS ON CIGARETTES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4319) 
to authorize tax refunds on cigarettes 
lost in the floods of 1951. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENDING EMERGENCY FOREIGN 
MERCHANT VESSEL ACQUISITION 
AND OPERATING AUTHORITY OF 
PUBLIC LAW 101 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6318) 

to extend emergency foreign merchant 
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vessel acquisition and operating author- 
ity of Public Law 101, 77th Congress, and 
for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, has the gentleman 
from Washington worked out a compro- 
mise with the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have checked this matter with the Mari- 
time Administration, and they see no 
objection to the amendment which the 
gentleman from Massachusetts wanted 
to offer. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: : 


Be it enacted, etc., That during any period 
in which vessels may be requisitioned under 
section 902 of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended, the President is author- 
ized and empowered through the Secretary 
of Commerce to purchase, or to requisition, 
or for any part of such period to charter 
or requisition the use of, or to take over 
the title to or possession of, for such use 
or disposition as he shall direct, any mer- 
chant vessel not owned by citizens of the 
United States which is lying idle in waters 
within the jurisdiction of the United States, 
including the Canal Zone, and which the 
Secretary finds to be necessary to the na- 
tional defense. Just compensation shall be 
determined and made to the owner or owners 
of any such vessel in accordance with the 
applicable provisions of section 902 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended. 
Such compensation hereunder, or advances 
on account thereof, shall be deposited with 
the Treasurer of the United States in a sep- 
arate deposit fund. Payments for such com- 
pensation and also for payment of any valid 
claim upon such vessel in accord with the 
provisions of the second paragraph of sub- 
section (d) of such section 902, as amended, 
shall be made from such fund upon the 
certificate of the Secretary of Commerce. 

Sec. 2. During any period in which vessels 
may be requisitioned under section 902 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, 
the President is authorized through the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to acquire by voluntary 
agreement of purchase or charter the owner- 
ship or use of any merchant vessel not owned 
by citizens of the United States. 

So. 3. (a) Any vessel not documented un- 
der the laws of the United States, acquired 
by or made available to the Secretary of 
Commerce under this act, or otherwise, may, 
notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
in the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Treasury be documented as a vessel of the 
United States under such rules and regula- 
tions or orders, and with such limitations, 
as the Secretary of the Treasury may pre- 
scribe or issue as necessary or appropriate 
to carry out the purposes and provisions of 
this act, and in accordance with the pro- 
visions of subsection (c) hereof, engage in 
the coastwise trade when so documented. 
Any document issued to a vessel under the 
provisions of this subsection shall be sur- 
rendered at any time that such surrender 
may be ordered by the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury. No vessel, the surrender of the 
documents of which has been so ordered, 
shall, after the effective date of such order, 
have the status of a vessel of the United 
States unless documented anew. 

(b) The President may, notwithstanding 
any other provisions of law, by rules and 
regulations or orders, waive compliance with 


any provision of law relating to masters, 
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officers, members of the crew, or crew ac- 
commodations on any vessel documented 
under authority of this section to such ex- 
tent and upon such terms as he finds neces- 
sary because of the lack of physical facilities 
on such vessels, and because of the need to 
employ aliens for their operation. No vessel 
shall cease to enjoy the benefits and priv- 
ileges of a vessel of the United States by 
reason of the employment of any person in 
accordance with the provisions of this sub- 
section. 

(c) Any vessel while documented under 
the provisions of this section, when chartered 
under this act by the Secretary of Commerce 
to Government agencies or departments or 
to private operators, may engage in the 
coastwise trade under permits issued by the 
Secretary of Commerce, who is hereby au- 
thorized to issue permits for such purpose 
pursuant to such rules and regulations as 
he may prescribe. The Secretary of Com- 
merce is hereby authorized to prescribe such 
rules and regulations as he may deem neces- 
sary or appropriate to carry out the purposes 
and provisions of this section. The second 
paragraph of section 9 of the Shipping Act, 
1916, as amended, shall not apply with re- 
spect to vessels chartered to Government 
agencies or departments or to private opera- 
tors or otherwise used or disposed of under 
this act. Existing laws covering the inspec- 
tion of steam vessels are hereby made appli- 
cable to vessels documented under this sec- 
tion only to such extent and upon such con- 
ditions as may be required by regulations 
of the Secretary of the department in which 
the Coast Guard is operating: Provided, That 
in determining to what extent those laws 
should be made applicable, due consideration 
shall be given to the primary purpose of 
transporting commodities essential to the 
national defense. 

(d) The Secretary of Commerce without 
regard to the provisions of section 3709 of 
the Revised Statutes may repair, reconstruct, 
or recondition any vessels to be utilized un- 
der this act. The Secretary of Commerce 
and any other Government department or 
agency by which any vessel is acquired or 
chartered, or to which any vessel is trans- 
ferred or made available under this act may, 
with the aid of any funds available and 
without regard to the provisions of said sec- 
tion 3709, repair, reconstruct, or recondition 
any such vessels to meet the needs of the 
services intended, or provide facilities for 
such repair, reconstruction, or recondition- 
ing. The Secretary of Commerce may op- 
erate or charter for operation any vessel 
to be utilized under this act to private op- 
erators, citizens of the United States, or 
to any department or agency of the United 
States Government, without regard to the 
provisions of title VII of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1936, and any department or agency 
of the United States Government is author- 
ized to enter into such charters. 

(e) In case of any voyage of a vessel docu- 
mented under the provisions of this section 
begun before the date of termination of an 
effective period of section 1 hereof, but is 
completed after such date, the provisions 
of this section shall continue in effect with 
respect to such vessel until such voyage is 
completed, 

(f) When used in this act, the term 
“documented” means “registered,” “enrolled 
and licensed,” or “licensed.” 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
— an amendment, which I send to the 
esk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. MCCORMACK: 


In line 3, page 2, strike out the word “Secre- 
tary” and insert the word “President.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
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time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


OFFICE OF COMMISSIONER OF 
REFUGEES 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1766) to 
establish the Office of Commissioner of 
Refugees. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby 
established, with its principal office at the 
seat of the Government, the Office of Com- 
missioner of Refugees, hereinafter referred 
to as the Office, which shall be headed by the 
Commissioner of Refugees, herinafter re- 
ferred to as the Commissioner, who shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and who 
shall serve at the pleasure of the President. 

Sec. 2. Effective 30 days after his appoint- 
ment the Commissioner on behalf of the 
President and subject to his direction, shall 
in consultation with the Secretaries of State 
and Defense and with other appropriate 
agencies of the Government, within the 
limits of appropriations which shall have 
previously been made therefor, have pri- 
mary responsibility for— 

(a) the development and administration 
of programs of assistance to refugees; 

(b) liaison between the Government of 
the United States and foreign governmental 
and intergovernmental agencies and organ- 
izations concerned with refugees or with mi- 
gration and resettlement of people; and 

(c) accumulation and collation of infor- 
mation concerning migration possibilities of 
people from areas in which refugees are 
temporarily located to areas of potential 
reception. 

Sec. 3. When used in this act the term 
“refugee” means a person (a) who is out of 
his usual place of abode because of persecu- 
tion, fear of persecution, natural calamity or 
military operations, and (b) who is in urgent 
need of assistance for the essentials of life 
or for transportation: Provided, however, 
That no person shall be considered to be a 
refugee who is or has been a member of any 
Communist, Nazi, or Fascist organization or 
movement unless he shall establish by clear 
and convincing evidence that this member- 
ship was involuntary or while under the age 
of 16 years. 

Sec. 4. In order to avoid duplication of per- 
sonnel and of functions the President is au- 
thorized (a) to detail or assign to the Office 
any officer or employee of any agency of the 
Government who is engaged in activities re- 
lating to refugees or to migration and re- 
settlement of people and (b) to transfer for 
expenditure by the Office sums available by 
any agency of the Government for expendi- 
ture relating to refugees or to migration and 
resettlement of people. 

Sec. 5. The Commissioner shall receive 
compensation at the rate of $17,500 per 
annum. The Commissioner is authorized to 
appoint and fix the compensation of such 
personnel as may be necessary to enable him 
to carry out his functions under this act 
without regard to the civil-service rules and 
ane and the Classification Act of 
1949, x 

Sec. 6. The act entitled “An act to pro- 
tect the national security of the United 
States by permitting the summary suspen- 
sion of employment of civilian officers and 
employees of various departments and agen- 
cies of the Government, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved August 26, 1950 (Public 
Law 733, 81st Cong.) is amended by insert- 
ing after the words “the Chairman, National 
Security Resources Board;” the words “the 
Commissioner of Refugees,” and by inserting 
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after the words “National Security Resources 
Board,” the words “Office of Commissioner of 
Refugees.” 

Sec. 7. The Commissioner shall prepare 
and transmit to the President and to the 
Congress on or about January 15 of each 
year a report of his activities under this act 
and shall from time to time prepare and 
publish factual reports on refugees and on 
migration and resettlement of people. 

Sec. 8. Nothing contained in this act shall 
be construed to supersede or modify any 
provision of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, or to authorize the negotiation or enter- 
ing into of any treaties or executive agree- 
ments not otherwise authorized. 

Sec. 9. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums of money as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
act. 

Src. 10. This act shall expire 3 years after 
the date of enactment. 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act to 
establish the Office of Refugees and Interna- 
tional Migration, and for other purposes.” 


Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer an amendment, which I send to the 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. REED of Illinois: 
Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “That 
the Secretary of State is hereby authorized 
and directed to establish in the Department 
of State an Office of Refugees and Interna- 
tional Migration, which shall be headed by a 
Director, who shall be appointed by the Sec- 
retary of State without regard to the civil- 
service laws or the Classification Act of 1949, 
and who shall receive compensation not to 
exceed $15,000 per annum, 

“Sec. 2. Effective 30 days after his appoint- 
ment the Director of the Office of Refugees 
and International Migration, on behalf of 
the Secretary of State and subject to his 
direction, shall in consultation with other 
appropriate agencies of the Government have 
primary responsibility for— 

“(a) the coordination and policy guidance 
of programs of assistance to refugees and 
international migration; 

“(b) liaison between the Government of 
the United States and foreign governmental 
and intergovernmental agencies and organi- 
zations concerned with refugees or with mi- 
gration and resettlement of people; and 

„e) accumulation and collation of infor- 
mation concerning migration possibilities of 
people from areas in which prospective mi- 
grants are located to areas of potential re- 
ception. 

“Sec. 3. When used in this act the term 
‘refugee’ means a person (a) who is out of 
his usual place of abode because of persecu- 
tion, fear of persecution, natural calamity, 
or military operations, and (b) who is in 
urgent need of assistance for the essentials 
of life or for transportation: Provided, how- 
ever, That no person shall be considered to 
be a refugee who is or has been a member of 
any Communist, Nazi, or Fascist organiza- 
tion or movement unless he shall establish 
by clear and convincing evidence that his 
membership or affiliation was involuntary or 
while under the age of 16 years or that since 
the termination of such membership or affil- 
iation he has been actively opposed to the 
doctrine, program, principles, and ideology 
of such organization or movement. 

“Sec. 4. The President is hereby authorized 
to continue membership for the United States 
on the Intergovernmental Committee for Eu- 
ropean Migration in accordance with its con- 
stitution approved in Venice, Italy, on Octo- 
ber 19, 1953. 

“Sec. 5. The President shall designate from 
time to time a representative of the United 
States, and not to exceed three alternates, 
to attend a specified session or specified ses- 
sions of the Council for the Intergovern- 
mental Committee for European Migration. 
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Whenever the United States is elected to 
membership on the Executive Committee of 
the Intergovernmental Committee for Euro- 
pean Migration, the President shall designate 
from time to time, either from among the 
aforesaid representative and alternates, or 
otherwise, a representative of the United 
States, and not to exceed two alternates, to 
attend sessions of the Executive Committee. 

“Sec. 6. The Secretary of State shall pre- 
pare and transmit to the President and to 
the Congress on or about January 15 of each 
year a report on activities undertaken under 
this act and shall from time to time prepare 
and publish factual reports on refugees and 
on international migration and resettlement 
of people. 

“Sec. 7. Nothing contained in this act shall 
be construed to supersede or modify any pro- 
vision of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act. 

“Sec. 8. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums of money as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
act. 

“Sec. 9. This act and all authority derived 
therefrom shall expire on December 31, 1957.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “To estab- 
lish in the Department of State the Office 
of Refugees and International Migration and 
to provide for the continuation of the United 
States membership in the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, this 
amendment, while not in conformity 
with the title of the act, carries out the 
purposes of the original Senate bill by 
providing for coordination of the activi- 
ties relating to refugees and migrants 
under one head, under the Secretary of 
State and in the State Department. It 
also approves the Constitution adopted 
by the Intergovernmental Committee on 
European Migration at its Venice ses- 
sions in 1953. This organization, under 
the leadership of Ambassador Hugh S. 
Gibson, has succeeded beyond fondest 
hopes of the people who are responsible 
for it. 

Members of the House who were in- 
strumental in establishing the Intergov- 
ernmental Committee for European Mi- 
gration, having investigated the Euro- 
pean situation and participated in the 
deliberations which led to the establish- 
ment of ICEM, are Messrs. Reed of Illi- 
nois, Feighan of Ohio, Chelf of Ken- 
tucky, Wilson of Texas, Keating of New 
York, Goodwin of Massachusetts, Miss 
Thompson of Michigan, Jonas of Illinois, 
former Representative Case of New Jer- 
sey, and the late Messrs. Fellows of 
Maine, Byrne of New York, and Bryson 
of South Carolina, and myself. Repre- 
sentative Cooxtey, of North Carolina, 
participated in the last ICEM session 
in Geneva, Switzerland, earlier this year. 

On the Senate side the following Sen- 
ators were instrumental in the same en- 
deavor: Messrs. McCarran, Watkins, 
Hendrickson, Wiley, Ferguson, and the 
late Senator Smith of North Carolina. 

Today there are being moved from 
overpopulated areas of Europe, through- 
out the world, more than 11,000 people 
per month, none of whom would be 
moved were it not for this organization. 

Since the start of its operations on 
February 1, 1952, through March 31, 
1954, ICEM has moved from Europe 
219,487 migrants who otherwise would 
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not have been moved. The main re- 
ceiving country is now Canada, with 
Australia, Brazil, Argentina, and Ven- 
ezuela following in that order. 

The current rate of movement is, as I 
said, about 11,000 persons per month, of 
which but 5.6 percent are being moved to 
the United States. 

The governments of the following 
countries are at the present time mem- 
bers of the Intergovernmental Commit- 
tee for European Migration: Argentina, 
Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Can- 
ada, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Den- 
mark, France, Germany, Greece, Israel, 
Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Paraguay, 
Sweden, Switzerland, United States, 
Uruguay, Venezuela 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. Do I understand this 
amendment merely authorizes the office 
but does not lay down any ground rules 
for its operation? 

Mr. WALTER. Exactly. What it 
means is the selection of a highly quali- 
fied individual to work directly under the 
Secretary of State, for the purpose of 
coordinating all activities as they relate 
to refugees and international migration. 
I might add at this point that nothing in 
this proposed bill would affect regular 
immigration as governed by the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act and, similarly, nothing 
would affect the additional immigration 
program authorized by the Refugee Re- 
lief Act of 1953. Briefly, not one addi- 
tional immigrant could be admitted to 
the United States under this legislation. 


Mr. JUDD. It simplifies the original 
S. 1766. 
Mr. WALTER. It simplifies it, and 


does not call for the erection of a large 
bureaucracy. We think the whole op- 
eration can be conducted by a man and 


a boy. 
Mr. JUDD. I commend the gentle- 
man. The same question was debated 


in our committee, the matter of the ad- 
visability of the bill in its original form. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


STATUTORY AWARD FOR CERTAIN 
SERVICE-CONNECTED DISABILI- 
TIES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7712) 
to amend the veterans regulations to 
provide an increased statutory rate of 
compensation for veterans suffering the 
loss or loss of use of an eye in combina- 
tion with the loss or loss of use of a limb. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill may be passed over without 
prejudice. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, to that I object. 

The SPEAKER. Is their objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I object to the present consid- 
eration of the bill, 
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STATUTORY AWARD FOR LOSS OF 
BUTTOCKS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7851) 
to amend the veterans regulations to 
provide additional compensation for 
veterans having the service-incurred 
disability of loss or loss of use of both 
buttocks. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill may be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 


INCREASED PENSIONS TOR MEDAL 
OF HONOR HOLDERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8900) 
to increase the rate of special pension 
payable to certain persons awarded the 
Medal of Honor. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the present consideration of the bill. 


RETIRED PAY OF MEMBERS OF 
FORMER LIGHTHOUSE SERVICE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1843) 
to increase the retired pay of certain 
members of the former Lighthouse Serv- 
ice. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENDING TITLE II, FIRST WAR 
POWERS ACT, 1941 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8008) 
to amend the act of January 12, 1951, as 
amended, to continue in effect the provi- 
sions of title II of the First War Powers 
Act, 1941. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
am advised that a rule has been granted 
on this bill. I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that the bill may be passed over 
without prejudice. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, and I shall 
not, I understand that the rule on this 
bill might be programed for this week, 
and I simply wanted to get information 
about it. 

I understand the present law expires 
on June 30 and that quick action is 
necessary. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. That is my un- 
derstanding of why the rule was granted. 

Mr. McCORMACK. It is my under- 
standing also that a rule was granted. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. This act, 
as the gentleman from Massachusetts 
pointed out, will expire on June 30 of this 
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year. We feel that the bill is of consider - 
able importance. On the last call of the 
Consent Calendar consideration of the 
bill was objected to and for that reason 
we felt it necessary to get a rule. As far 
as I know the objection raised at that 
time will no longer be pressed. We 
would like to have the bill passed, and do 
not see the necessity of spending several 
hours on its consideration under a rule. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I have no objec- 
tion to the bill itself. My only thought 
is that the rule has been granted. 

Mr. McCORMACK. My understand- 
ing is that the rule was sought in the 
event there was any objection. I see no 
objection. I think everybody recognizes 
the importance and the necessity of ex- 
tending the powers in the present law 
that this bill will extend. I certainly 
would not object to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa because a rule has 
been issued and for that reason the gen- 
tleman is making the unanimous consent 
request, but I hope the gentleman will 
withdraw his request because this is of 
vital importance. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Imay say to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts the rea- 
son that I asked that it be passed over is 
because we understand that is the 
normal procedure; but in view of the 
explanation of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] and 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. ROB- 
sion], I withdrar’ my request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, may we have an ex- 
planation of what is proposed to be done 
here? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, there are a great many laws on 
the statute books which are considered 
to be of a temporary nature which were 
put there for the duration of the emer- 
gency. Very wisely the Congress has 
seen fit to limit them from year to year 
rather than to be effective for “the dura- 
tion of the emergency.” This is one of 
those statutes that has been renewed 
from year to year. 

What it proposes to do is to give heads 
of certain departments, under the di- 
rection of the President, the right to 
revise contracts contrary to the general 
law relating to Government contracts 
because of certain unusual requirements 
of national defense. For example, there 
might be an individual or company mak- 
ing a particular type of bearing that 
would go into an airplane. They enter 
into a contract under the usual provi- 
sions applying to Government contracts, 
but later find that for some reason or 
other they cannot complete the contract 
for the amount of money provided. The 
law sought to be continued by this bill 
gives the Government the right in cases 
that are considered essential to the na- 
tional defense to go in and revise the 
terms of the contract, if necessary, to 
keep the particular concern in business 
and enable them to complete the con- 
tract. If this particular bearing, for ex- 
ample, was not produced and could not 
be obtained elsewhere then the failure 
of the company would tie up the whole 
airplane production, 
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The departments have used this law 
very sparingly. The objection that has 
been made to the operation of the law 
is that a lot of people think the depart- 
ments have not been sufficiently liberal. 
We of the committee feel that an ex- 
tension of the law is absolutely essential 
for the continuation of the procurement 
of defense material during the emer- 
gency, but not to extend beyond 1 addi- 
tional year. 

Mr. GROSS. One additional year is 
the extension period? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. This does not provide 
for offshore procurement? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. No; and, 
as I say, the law has been used sparingly 
and only in cases where it has been com- 
pletely demonstrated to the satisfaction 
of the head of the particular department 
that its use was essential for national 
defense. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
the bill, S. 3103, is an identical bill to 
H. R. 8008; therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate bill be substi- 
tuted for the House bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the 
act of January 12, 1951 (64 Stat. 1257), as 
amended, is further amended by 
out “1954” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“1955.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

H. R. 8008 and House Resolution 585 
were laid on the table, 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EXTEND TIME FOR INITIATING 
TRAINING UNDER PUBLIC LAW 
550 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9395) 
to amend the laws granting education 
and training benefits to certain veterans 
to extend the period during which such 
benefits may be offered. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
after talking with the author of the bill, 
it is my understanding that it is pref- 
erable in this instance to have it come 
up under suspension of the rules. 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without preju- 
dice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


PROVIDE TRANSPORTATION ON 
CANADIAN VESSELS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2777) to 
provide transportation on Canadian ves- 
sels between Skagway, Alaska, and other 
points in Alaska, between Haines, Alaska, 
and other points in Alaska, and between 
Hyder, Alaska, and other points in 
Alaska or the continental United States, 
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either directly or via a foreign port, or 
for any part of the transportation. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, until June 30, 
1955, notwithstanding the provisions of law 
of the United States restricting to vessels of 
the United States the transportation of pas- 
sengers and merchandise directly or indi- 
rectly from any port in the United States 
to another port of the United States, pas- 
sengers may be transported on Canadian ves- 
sels between Skagway, Alaska, and other 
points in Alaska, between Haines, Alaska, 
and other points in Alaska, and between 
Hyder, Alaska, and other points in Alaska 
or the continental United States, either di- 
rectly or via a foreign port, or for any part 
of the transportation: Provided, That such 
Canadian vessels may transport merchandise 
between Hyder, Alaska, and other ports and 
points herein enumerated. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


NATIONAL FOREST SPECIAL USE 
PERMITS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2762) 
to amend the act of March 4, 1915 (38 
Stat. 1086, 1101; 16 U. S. C. 497). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the last paragraph 
under the heading “Forest Service’ in the 
act of March 4, 1915 (38 Stat. 1086, 1101; 16 
U. S. C. 497), is amended to read as follows: 

“The Secretary of Agriculture is author- 
ized, under such regulations as he may make 
and upon such terms and conditions as he 
may deem proper, (a) to permit the use and 
occupancy of suitable areas of land within 
the national forests, not exceeding 80 acres 
and for periods not exceeding 30 years, for the 
purpose of constructing or maintaining sum- 
mer homes, hotels, resorts, stores, and any 
other structures or facilities necessary or 
desirable for recreation, public convenience, 
or safety; (b) to permit the use and occu- 
pancy of suitable areas of land within the 
national forest, not exceeding 80 acres and 
for periods not exceeding 30 years, for the 
purpose of constructing or maintaining 
buildings, structures, and facilities for in- 
dustrial or commercial purposes whenever 
such use is related to or consistent with 
other uses on the national forests; (c) to 
permit any State or political subdivision 
thereof, or any public or nonprofit agency, 
to use and occupy suitable areas of land 
within the national forests not exceeding 
80 acres and for periods not exceeding 30 
years, for the purpose of constructing or 
maintaining any buildings, structures, or fa- 
cilities necessary or desirable for education 
or for any public use or in connection with 
any public activity.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, line 1, strike out “summer homes,” 
and “stores,”. 

Page 2, line 3, after the semicolon insert 
the following: 

“(b) to permit the use and occupancy of 
suitable areas of land within the national 
forests, not exceeding 5 acres and for periods 
not exceeding 30 years for the purpose of 
constructing or maintaining summer homes 
and stores.” 

Change (b)“ to “(c).” 

Page 2, line 9, change (e)“ to “(d).” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LAND CONVEYANCE TO CITY OF 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4928) 
to authorize the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to convey a certain parcel of land 
to the city of Clifton, N. J. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized and directed to 
convey by quitclaim deed to the city of 
Clifton, N. J., upon payment by said city of 
50 percent of the appraised fair market 
value therefor as determined by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, all the right, title, and 
interest of the United States in and to a 
parcel of land comprising the westerly por- 
tion of the United States Animal Quarantine 
Station, Clifton, N. J., lying along the south- 
erly side of Colfax Avenue and containing 
approximately 15 acres. 

Sec. 2. The city of Clifton shall, prior to 
the actual use of the tract of land conveyed 
to such city by the first section of this act 
and prior to the alteration or removal of any 
fences now upon such tract of land, provide a 
suitable fence on the boundary line between 
such parcel of land and the remaining land 
of the United States animal quarantine sta- 
tion. If the city of Clifton fails to provide 
such fence prior to the actual use of such 
tract of land and prior to the alteration or 
removal of the existing fences, all the right, 
title, and interest in and to the land con- 
veyed by the first section of this act shall 
revert to, and become the property of, the 
United States, which shall have the im- 
mediate right of entry thereon. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page , line 5, strike out 50“ and insert in 
lieu thereof “75.” 

Page 1, line 11, strike out “fifteen acres” 
and insert in lieu thereof “fourteen and one- 
quarter acres, more or less, subject to the 
reservations, conditions, and restrictions of 
this act. The cost of any survey required in 
connection with the conveyance of this prop- 
erty shall be at the exense of the city of 
Clifton.” 

Insert a new section 2 as follows: 

“Sec. 2. Said quitclaim deed shall also con- 
tain a reservation to the United States of all 
gas, oll, coal, and all source materials essen- 
tial to the production of fissionable material 
and all other mineral deposits and the right 
to the use of the land for extracting and re- 
moving same.” 

Renumber “Sec. 2” to “Src. 3.“ 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMEND ACT OF AUGUST 30, 1935 (49 
STAT. 1049) 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 129) to 
amend the act of August 30, 1935 (49 
Stat. 1049), authorizing the Chippewa 
Indians of Wisconsin to submit claims to 
the Court of Claims. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the second pro- 
viso in section 3 of the act of August 30, 
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1935 (49 Stat. 1049, 1050), entitled “An act 
authorizing the Chippewa Indians of Wis- 
consin to submit claims to the Court of 
Claims", is hereby amended by deleting “5 
percent” and by inserting in lieu thereof 
“10 percent.“ 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


AMEND ACT OF AUGUST 21, 1951 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2742) to 
amend the act of August 21, 1951, relat- 
ing to certain payments out of Ute In- 
dian tribal funds. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first proviso in 
the first section of the act entitled “An act 
to provide for the use of the tribal funds of 
the Ute Indian Tribe of the Uintah and Ou- 
ray Reservation, to authorize a per capita 
payment out of such funds, to provide for 
the division of certain tribal funds with the 
Southern Utes, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved August 21, 1951 (65 Stat. 193), is 
amended by inserting after the word “sec- 
tion” the words “exclusive of per capita pay- 
ments from interest.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PROVIDE FOR TRANSFER OF TITLE 
TO MOVABLE PROPERTY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8026) 
to provide for transfer of title to movable 
property to irrigation districts or water 
users’ organizations under the Federal 
reclamation laws. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That whenever an irri- 
gation district or water users’ organization 
assumes operation and maintenance of irri- 
gation works pursuant to a contract entered 
into with the United States in accordance 
with the Federal reclamation laws (act of 
June 17, 1902, 32 Stat. 388, and acts amenda- 
tory thereof or supplementary thereto), the 
Secretary of the Interior may transfer to said 
district or organization title to movable 
property which has been purchased with 
funds advanced by the district or organiza- 
tion or which, in the case of property pur- 
chased with appropriated funds, is necessary 
to the operation and maintenance of such 
works and the value of which is included in 
a contract with the district or organization. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 4, strike out “included in” and 
insert “to be repaid under.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMEND SECTION 22 OF THE ORGANIC 
ACT OF GUAM 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8634) 


to amend section 22 of the Organic Act 
of Guam. 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, does the gentleman 
mind having this bill explained so that 
he understands the reason for it? 

Mr. BOLLING. I have no objection to 
the gentleman explaining it, but I will 
still insist that it be passed over. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


PROVIDE CERTAIN AUTHORITY FOR 
THE MILITARY DEPARTMENTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9005) 
to continue the effectiveness of the act 
of July 17, 1953 (67 Stat. 177). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of 
the act of July 17, 1953 (67 Stat. 177), as 
amended below, shall remain in full force 
and fleet until 6 months after the termi- 
nation of the national emergency proclaimed 
by the President on December 16, 1950, or 
until such date as may be specified by a 
concurrent resolution of the Congress, 
whichever is the earliest. 

Sec. 2. Section 1 of the act of July 17, 
1953 (67 Stat. 177), is amended by deleting 
the word “and” appearing immediately be- 
fore the words “the act of December 17, 1942 
(56 Stat. 1053), as amended (50 U. S. C. App. 
1201)”, and inserting immediately after such 
words the following: “or by any other 
statute.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


AMEND ACT ON CIVIL GOVERNMENT 
FOR ALASKA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1974) 
to amend the third paragraph of sec- 
tion 4, chapter 1, title I, of the act en- 
titled “An act making further provision 
for a civil government for Alaska, and 
for other purposes,” approved June 6, 
1900 (31 Stat. 322; 48 U. S. C., sec. 101), 
as amended. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the third para- 
graph of section 4, chapter 1, title I, of the 
act entitled “An act making further provi- 
sion for a civil government for Alaska, and 
for other purposes,” approved June 6, 1900 
(31 Stat. 322; 48 U. S. C., sec. 101), as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“Division No. 2 shall consist of all ter- 
ritory lying west of a line commencing in 
the Beaufort Sea midway between Cross 
Island and Midway Island, approximate lati- 
tude seventy degrees thirty minutes, longi- 
tude one hundred and forty-eight degrees 
ten minutes, thence in a southwesterly di- 
rection to Heald Point, thence down the 
westernmost shore line of the Sagavanirktok 
River to a point opposite the junction with 
the Ivishak River, approximate latitude sixty- 
nine degrees thirty-one minutes, longitude 
one hundred and forty-eight degrees thirty 
minutes, thence in a westerly direction ap- 
proximately two miles to the divide be- 
tween the Sagavanirktok River and Kuparuk 
River, thence in a southwesterly direction 
down the height of land to a point on the 
Rocky Mountain Divide between the head- 
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waters of the Colville River on the north 
and west and the waters of the Chandalar 
River on the south; thence southwesterly 
along the divide between the waters of the 
Colville River, Kotzebue Sound, and Norton 
Sound on the north and west and the waters 
of the Yukon on the south to the one hun- 
dred and sixty-first meridian of west longi- 
tude, thence along said meridian to a point 
midway between the Yukon River and the 
Kuskokwim River; thence southwesterly to 
the point of intersection of the sixty-first 
parallel of north latitude with the shore of 
Bering Sea; the said division to include all 
the islands lying north of the fifty-eighth 
parallel of north latitude and west of the 
one hundred and forty-eighth meridian of 
west longitude, excepting Nelson Island, all 
islands in Kuskokwim Bay, all islands in 
Bristol Bay, and all islands in the Gulf of 
Alaska, north of the fifty-eight. parallel of 
north latitude.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Beginning on page 1, line 8, strike the hal- 
ance of the bill and insert in lieu thereaf 
the following language: 

“Division numbered 2 shall consist of all 
territory, and islands, lying north and west 
of a line commencing in the Beaufort Sea 
at latitude seventy degrees thirty minutes 
north, longitude one hundred and forty- 
eight degrees west; thence in a southwest- 
erly direction to latitude seventy degrees 
north, longitude one hundred and forty- 
eight degrees fifty minutes west; thence 
south along the meridian of one hundred 
and forty-eight degrees fifty minutes to lati- 
tude sixty-nine degrees thirty minutes; 
thence southerly to latitude sixty-nine de- 
grees, longitude one hundred and forty-nine 
degrees; thence southwesterly to a point on 
the divide between the waters flowing to the 
Beaufort Sea and those flowing to the Bering 
Sea, approximate latitude sixty-eight de- 
grees nine minutes, longitude one hundred 
and forty-eight degrees fifty-seven minutes; 
thence southwesterly along the divide be- 
tween the waters of the Colville River, Kotze- 
bue Sound, and the east end of Norton 
Sound on the north and west and the waters 
of the Yukon on the south to the one hun- 
dred and sixty-first meridian of west longi- 
tude, thence along said meridian to latitude 
sixty-one degrees thirty minutes; thence 
southwesterly to latitude sixty-one degrees, 
longitude one hundred and sixty-five de- 
grees thirty minutes; thence south along the 
meridian of one hundred and sixty-five de- 
grees thirty minutes to latitude fifty-eight 
degrees; thence west to the international 
boundary. 

“Sec. 2. The fifth paragraph of said sec- 
tion, as amended, is amended by striking the 
words ‘one hundred and forty-eighth merid- 
ian of west longitude’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words ‘boundary of the second 
division’.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


CONTINUANCE OF CIVIL GOVERN- 
MENT FOR THE TRUST TERRI- 
TORY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8754) 
to provide for a continuance of civil gov- 
ernment for the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
this bill would authorize an appropria- 
tion of $7.5 million, entirely too much 
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money for a bill to be considered on the 
Consent Calendar. ‘Therefore, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be passed over 
without prejudice. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 
There was no objection. 


CONVEYANCE OF LANDS AT CAMP 
BLANDING, FLA. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9340) 
to provide for the conveyance of the fed- 
erally owned lands which are situated 
within Camp Blanding Military Reser- 
vation, Fla., to the Armory Board, State 
of Florida, in order to consolidate own- 
ership and perpetuate the availability 
of Camp Blanding for military training 
and use. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Army is authorized and directed to con- 
vey, upon the terms and conditions and for 
the consideration set forth in section 2 of 
this act, to the Armory Board, State of Flor- 
ida (hereinafter referred to as the board“), 
all of the right, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to certain land (herein- 
after referred to as “Federal land”) situated 
within Camp Blanding Military Reservation, 
Fla, and more particularly described as 
follows: 

All of sections 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 
27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, and 36, town- 
ship 5 south, range 23 east; all of sections 19 
and 30, township 5 south, range 24 east; all 
that part of section 31, township 5 south, 
range 24 east, lying north of Florida State 
Highway No. 550; all that part of section 6, 
township 6 south, range 24 east, lying north 
of Florida State Highway No. 550; all of sec- 
tions 1 to 12, inclusive, except the west half 
of the northwest quarter and the southeast 
quarter of the northwest quarter of section 
2, and except the south half of the northeast 
quarter of section 10; section 17, except that 
part lying east of Florida State Highway 
No. 551 and south of Florida State Highway 
No. 48; all of sections 18 and 19; that part of 
section 20 lying west of Florida State High- 
way No. 551, except a triangular parcel in 
section 20 lying west of the right-of-way of 
Florida State Highway No. 551, south and 
east of the right-of-way of the north fork of 
Florida State Highway No. 48, and north and 
east of the right-of-way of the south fork of 
said Florida State Highway No. 48; and sec- 
tions 28 to 33, inclusive, township 6 south, 
range 23 east; all that part of sections 16, 17, 
and 18, township 6 south, range 24 east, lying 
south of Florida State Highway No. 48, ex- 
cept the west half of the southwest quarter 
of aforesaid section 18; all of sections 19, 20, 
21, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, and section 28 except 
the northeast quarter of the southeast quar- 
ter thereof, township 6 south, range 24 east; 
and sections 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 18, and those por- 
tions of sections 9, 16, 17, 19, 20, and 30, 
township 7 south, range 24 east lying west 
and northwest of Florida State Highway 
No. 68; excepting from all the above-de- 
scribed area all lands within the rights-of- 
way of State roads traversing the area de- 
scribed; all being in Clay County, Fla., and 
containing forty thousand one hundred 
forty-five and fifty-one one-hundredths 
acres, more or less. 

Reserving unto the United States, how- 
ever, all uranium, thorium, and all other 
materials determined pursuant to section 5 
(b) (1) of the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 
(60 Stat. 761) to be peculiarly essential ta 
the production of fissionable material, con- 
tained, in whatever concentration, in depos- 
its in the lands above described, and further 
reserving unto the United States through its 
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authorized agents or representatives the 
right at any time to enter upon the lands 
above described and to prospect for, mine, 
and remove said materials before referred to, 
making full compensation for any damage or 
injury occasioned thereby, provided, how- 
ever, such lands may be used, and any rights 
otherwise acquired by said Board pursuant 
to any conveyance of said described lands as 
herein provided for, as if no reservation of 
such materials had been made; except that, 
when such use results in the extraction of 
such material from the land in quantities 
which may not be transferred or delivered 
without a license under the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946, as it now exists or may hereafter 
be amended, such material shall be the prop- 
erty of the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission and said Commission may re- 
quire delivery of such material to it by any 
possessor thereof after such material has 
been separated as such from the ores in 
which it was contained, and also provided 
that if the said Commission requires the de- 
livery of such material to it, it shall pay to 
the person mining or extracting the same, or 
to such other person as the said Commission 
determines to be entitled thereto, such sums, 
including profits, as the Commission deems 
fair and reasonable for the discovery, mining, 
development, production, extraction, and 
other services performed with respect to such 
material prior to such delivery, but such pay- 
ment shall not include any amount on ac- 
count of the value of such material before 
removed from its place of deposit in nature, 
and further provided that if and in the event 
the said Commission does not require deliv- 
ery of such material to it, the reservation 
hereby made shall be of no force or effect. 

Src. 2. The conveyance of the Federal land 
provided for in the first section shall be made 
upon the terms and conditions and for the 
consideration set forth as follows: 

(1) In the event of the existence of any 
national emergency declared by proclama- 
tion of the President or by action of the 
Congress, the use of the Federal land, or 
any part thereof, shall, upon the request 
of the Secretary of the Army to the board, 
revert to the United States for the full 
period of such national emergency without 
cost to the United States. Upon the expira- 
tion of such national emergency such use 
of the Federal land shall cease in favor of 
the board, and the United States shall be 
under no obligation to restore the premises 
or to compensate the State for any waste 
or any damage to the property arising out 
of the use and occupancy thereof by the 
United States. 

(2) In consideration of the conveyance of 
the Federal land, the board, acting for the 
State of Florida, shall agree to use for mili- 
tary purposes only, and not to sell, convey, 
or otherwise dispose of all or any part of 
certain land or permanent improvements 
thereon (hereinafter referred to as “State 
land”) comprising a part of the State-owned 
portion of Camp Blanding Military Reserva- 
tion to any party other than the United 
States. The State land is more particularly 
described as follows: 


TOWNSHIP 6 SOUTH, RANGE 23 EAST 


The south half of the northeast quarter 
of section 10; 

All of section 13 and 14; a portion of sec- 
tion 15 more particularly described as fol- 
lows: Beginning at a point on the east 
boundary line of section 15, said point being 
fifty feet south of the centerline of State 
Road Numbered 48; run thence south eighty- 
eight degrees twelve minutes forty-eight 
seconds west along a line, said line being 
fifty feet south of and parallel to the center- 
line of State Road Numbered 48, a distance 
of two thousand three hundred eighty-one 
and sixty-five one-hundredths feet to a 
point; run thence south fifty-one degrees 
forty-five minutes twenty-seven seconds east 
a distance of nine hundred fifty-three and 
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fifty one-hundredths feet to a point; run 
thence south thirty-eight degrees fourteen 
minutes thirty-three seconds west a distance 
of one thousand nine hundred and seventy 
feet, more or less, to the northeasterly shore- 
line of Kingsley Lake; run thence south- 
easterly along the northeasterly shoreline 
of Kingsley Lake a distance of three thou- 
sand nine hundred and ten feet more or 
less, to the south boundary line of section 
15; run thence easterly along the south 
boundary line of section 15 a distance of 
seven hundrded eighty and ten one-hun- 
dredths feet, more or less, to the southeast 
corner of said section 15; run thence north 
along the east boundary line of section 15 
a distance of five thousand two hundred 
thirty and ninety-three one-hundredths feet 
to the point of beginning; and all of sections 
22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 34, 35, and 36; 
TOWNSHIP 7 SOUTH, RANGE 23 EAST 

All of section 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 
and 24, except the southwest quarter of the 
northeast quarter of section 10 and the 
northwest quarter of the southeast quarter 
of section 20; all of section 25, lying north- 
west of State Highway No. 68; all of sections 
26, 27, 28, and 29; and east half of section 
30; all of section 32, 33, and 34; and all of 
section 35 lying northwesterly of State High- 
way No. 68; 


TOWNSHIP 8 SOUTH, RANGE 23 EAST 


All of section 3 and 4 lying northwesterly 
of State Highway No. 68; in section 5, the 
following lots and blocks in Spring Lake 
Estates, according to plat recorded in plat 
book 2, page 53 of the public records of said 
Clay County, Fla., viz: all of blocks 1, 2, 
and 3, lots 1 to 10, inclusive, block 4; all 
of blocks 9 and 10; lots 1 to 10, inclusive, 
block 11; all of blocks 13 to 27, inclusive; 
all of blocks 31 to 44, inclusive; the north 
half of section 8 and all that part of the 
north half of section 9 lying northwesterly 
of State Highway No. 68; 


all in Clay County, Fla., and containing 
thirty thousand two hundred thirty-four 
and twenty-five one-hundredths acres, more 
or less. 

(3) In the event of the existence of any 
national emergency declared by proclama- 
tion of the President or by action of the 
Congress, the use of the State land, or any 
part thereof, shall, upon request of the Sec- 
retary of the Army, be vested in the United 
States for the full period of such national 
emergency without cost to the United States 
in accordance with the usual conditions 
contained in the United States Standard 
Form of Lease. Upon the expiration of 
such national emergency such use of the 
State land shall cease in favor of the board 
and such land shall be restored in accord- 
ance with the usual conditions contained 
in the United States Standard Form of Lease. 

(4) In the event that the State of Florida 
or board shall at any time use for other than 
military purposes, sell, convey, or otherwise 
dispose of, or shall attempt to sell, convey, 
or otherwise dispose of, all or any part of 
the State or Federal land, all of the right, 
title, and interest in and to the Federal land 
shall revert to the United States without 
cost: Provided, however, That nothing here- 
in contained shall prevent the State of 
Plorida or board from disposing of interests 
or rights in land by lease, license, or ease- 
ment or by contract of sale of timber or 
timber products, each of which shall be 
terminable at will in the event of need of 
the land involved during any national emer- 
gency and, insofar as these grants or sales 
affect Federal lands, shall be entered into 
only after the State of Florida or board 
and the United States, by and through the 
Secretary of the Army, or his designee, shall 
have reached an agreement within 9 months 
subsequent to the date of enactment of 
this act whereby revenues received by the 
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State of Florida from any such lease, Ii- 
cense, easement, or sale shall be expended 
for the management of natural resources 
at Camp Blanding and its maintenance and 
preservation as a military installation and 
the sharing of any residual revenue by the 
State of Florida or board and the United 
States: Provided further, That exploitation 
of minerals by strip mining or similar opera- 
tions shall be confined to the following Fed- 
eral lands: In township 5 south, range 23 
east, sections 19, 30, and 31; in township 
6 south, range 23 east, sections 6, 7, that 
part of section 8 lying southwest of State 
Highway No. 121; those parts of sections 
17 and 20 now owned by the United States 
and sections 18, 19, 29, 30, 31, and 32: Pro- 
vided further, That exploitation of minerals 
by strip mining or similar operations shall 
be confined to the following State lands: 
In township 7 south, range 23 east, sections 
5, 6, 7, 8, 17, 18, 19, all of section 20, except 
the northwest quarter of the southeast 
quarter, section 29, and the east half of sec- 
tion 30: And provided further, That in event 
of breach by the Armory Board, State of 
Florida, of any of the provisions of this act 
or of the provisions of the agreement pur- 
suant to the act, title to the Federal lands 
will revert to the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


COMPENSATION OF GENERAL 
COUNSEL OF DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE 


The Clerk called the bill (H, R. 8921) 
to establish the rate of compensation 
for the position of the General Counsel 
of the Department of Commerce. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That that portion of 
the act of March 18, 1904, relating to the 
Office of the General Counsel of the De- 
partment of Commerce (33 Stat. 85, 135), as 
amended and supplemented by the act of 
March 4, 1913 (37 Stat. 736), by Public Law 
584, 82d Congress (66 Stat. 758), and by sec- 
tion 7 of Executive Order 6166 of June 10, 
1933, be, and the same is hereby, amended 
to read as follows: 

“There shall be in the Department of Com- 
merce a General Counsel, who shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and who 
shall have basic compensation at the rate per 
annum provided for Assistant Secretaries.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


CONVEYING BY QUITCLAIM DEED 
CERTAIN LAND TO THE STATE OF 
TEXAS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7913) 
to convey by quitclaim deed certain land 
to the State of Texas. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Army is hereby authorized to convey by 
quitclaim deed to the State of Texas, for 
public park and recreational only, 
such areas within the portion of Texarkana 
Dam and Reservoir project, Texas., desig- 
nated as Atlanta State Park, as he shall 
deem essential to provide building sites for 
permanent buildings and other improve- 
ments for public park and recreational pur- 
poses, but not to exceed 200 acres, at fair 
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market value as determined by him, which 
in no event shall be less than the cost to 
the Government of acquiring such areas, 
and under such terms and conditions as 
he shall deem advisable to assure that the 
use of said areas by the State will not inter- 
fere with the operation of said dam and 
reservoir project and such additional terms 
and conditions as he shall deem advisable 
in the public interest. 

The conveyance authorized by this act 
shall not pass any right, title, or interest in 
oil, gas, fissionable materials, or other min- 
erals. 

In the event actual construction of the 
said buildings and improvements has not 
commenced within 5 years from the effective 
date of this Act, or in the event said prop- 
erty shall cease to be used for public park 
and recreational purposes for a period of 
two successive years, then title thereto shall 
immediately revert to the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DESIGNATING LAKE TO BE FORMED 
BY COMPLETION OF TEXARKANA 
DAM AND RESERVOIR ON SUL- 
PHUR RIVER 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. J. 
Res. 459) to designate the lake to be 
formed by the completion of the Tex- 
arkana Dam and reservoir on Sulphur 
River, about 9 miles southwest from Tex- 
arkana, Tex., as Lake Texarkana. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the lake that will be 
created by the construction of the Tex- 
arkana Dam and reservoir in Sulphur River, 
between the counties of Bowie and Cass, in 
the State of Texas, about 9 miles southwest 
from Texarkana, Tex., as Lake Texarkana, 
and any law, regulation, document, or record 
of the United States in which such lake is 
designated or referred to under any other 
name shall be held to refer to such lake 
under and by the name of Lake Texarkana. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Line 6, after the word “Texas”, insert “shall 
be known hereafter.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The resolution was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


AMENDMENT RELATING TO LABEL- 
ING OF PACKAGES CONTAINING 
FOREIGN-PRODUCED TROUT 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2033) re- 
lating to the labeling of packages con- 
taining foreign-produced trout sold in 
the United States, and requiring certain 
information to appear on the menus of 
public eating places serving such trout. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


RESTORATION TO TRIBAL OWNER- 
SHIP OF CERTAIN LANDS UPON 
CROW INDIAN RESERVATION, 
MONT. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6340) 
authorizing the restoration to tribal 
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ownership of certain lands upon the 
Crow Indian Reservation, Mont., and for 
other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the undisposed of 
lots in the Pryor townsite and the Crow 
Agency townsite and the undisposed of 
lands on the ceded portion of the Crow 
Indian Reservation, Mont., heretofore opened 
to entry or other form of disposal under the 
public-land laws are hereby restored to tribal 
ownership: Provided, That restoration shall 
be subject to any existing valid rights: Pro- 
vided further, That restoration shall not 
apply to lands within any reclamation proj- 
ect heretofore authorized on the Crow Indian 
Reservation, Montana. 

Sec. 2. The lands restored to the Crow 
Tribe under section 1 may be sold, and the 
proceeds thereof may be used solely for the 
acquisition by the tribe of trust or restricted 
lands on the Crow Reservation under such 
regulations as the Secretary of the Interior 
may prescribe. 

Sec. 3. Title to lands or any interest there- 
in acquired pursuant to this act shall be 
taken in the name of the United States in 
trust for the Crow Tribe. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, strike all of lines 5, 6, and 7, and 
insert in lieu thereof “used for such pur- 
poses as may be requested by the tribal gov- 
erning authorities and approved by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PURCHASE, SALE, AND EXCHANGE 
OF CERTAIN INDIAN LANDS ON 
THE YAKIMA INDIAN RESERVA- 
TION 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8081) 
to authorize the purchase, sale, and ex- 
change of certain Indian lands on the 
Yakima Indian Reservation, and for 
other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That (a) for the pur- 
pose of effecting consolidations of land, 
situated within the Yakima Indian Reserva- 
tion in the State of Washington, between the 
Yakima Tribes of Indians and individual 
members of the tribes, for the mutual benefit 
of the tribes and the individual members 
thereof, the Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized in his discretion to— 

(1) purchase for the Yakima Tribes, with 
tribal funds of such tribes on deposit in the 
United States Treasury, or otherwise, any 
lands held by individual members of the 
Yakima Tribes and other Indians under trust 
patent including lands in heirship status, 
within the Yakima Indian Reservation, in- 
cluding interests therein or improvements 
thereon, water rights, and surface rights; 

(2) sell to individual members of the 
Yakima Tribes any tribal trust lands within 
such reservation, including lands, interests, 
improvements, and rights acquired for the 
tribes under this act; and 

(3) exchange any tribal trust lands within 
such reservation, including lands, interests, 
improvements, and rights acquired for the 
tribes under this act, for lands situated 
within such reservation which are held by 
individual members of the tribes and other 
Indians under trust patent including lands 
in heirship status. 
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(b) The Secretary shall obtain the advice 
and consent of the Yakima Tribal Council 
before entering into any such transaction. 
The terms and conditions of any such trans- 
action, including the price at which any land 
is so purchased or sold and the valuation of 
any lands so exchanged, shall be mutually 
agreed upon by the Secretary, the Yakima 
Tribal Council, and the individual Indian or 
Indians concerned. Any such exchange of 
tribal lands for lands held by individual 
members of the Yakima Tribe or other 
Indians, and for lands in heirship status, 
shall be effected on the basis of approxi- 
mately equal consideration with due allow- 
ance for the value of improvements in deter- 
mining the value of such lands. 

Sec. 2. (a) Title to lands, interests, im- 
provements, or rights so acquired by the 
Secretary for the Yakima Tribes through 
purchase or exchange shall be held by the 
United States in trust for the Yakima Tribes. 
Title to tribal trust lands, interests, improve- 
ments, or rights sold by the Secretary to in- 
dividual members of the Yakima Tribes or 
exchanged by the Secretary for lands held 
under trust patent by individual members of 
the tribes and other Indians or for lands in 
heirship status shall be held by the United 
States in trust for one individual Indian or 
Indians concerned. 

(b) Sums derived from the sale of tribal 
trust lands, interests, improvements, and 
rights shall be credited to the tribal funds 
of the Yakima Tribes. 

Sec. 3. (a) No transaction entered into 
under this act shall affect, without the con- 
sent of the lessee, any lease of lands, in- 
terests, improvements, or rights involved in 
such transaction, or any right of the lessee 
with respect to extension or renewal of such 
lease, which is in existence at the time such 
transaction is entered into. 

(b) Nothing in this act shall affect the 
existing status of any lands, interests, im- 
provements, or rights with respect to taxa- 
tion. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary is authorized to 
prescribe such regulations as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this act. 

Sec. 5. The tribal funds to be expended 
under this act shall not be subject to the 
limitations on the use of tribal funds in the 
annual appropriation acts of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 6, following the word “tribes” 
insert the words “and other Indians.” 

Page 2, line 3, following the word “patent” 
insert the words “or other restrictions against 
alienation.” 

Page 2, line 16, following the word “patent” 
insert the words “or other restrictions 
against alienation.” 

Page 3, line 12, following the word “patent” 
insert the words “or other restrictions against 
alienation.” 

Page 3, line 15, strike the word “one” and 
insert in lieu thereof the word “the.” 

Page 4, lines 7 to 10 inclusive, strike all of 
section 5. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING SECTION 1 OF JOINT 
RESOLUTION 12, TERRITORY OF 
HAWAII 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6885) 

to amend section 1 of Joint Resolution 12 

enacted by the 25th Legislature of the 

Territory of Hawaii, in the regular ses- 

sion of 1949 and approved by the 81st 
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Congress of the United States of Amer- 
ica at the second session (Public Law 
746, ch. 833). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of Joint 
Resolution 12 enacted by the Legislature of 
the Territory of Hawaii in the regular ses- 
sion of 1949 and approved by the 8lst Con- 
gress of the United States of America, at the 
second session. Public Law 746, chapter 833, 
be amended as follows: 

“SECTION 1. A fee simple patent shall be 
issued to every lessee under a 999 year home- 
stead lease of public lands where such lands 
have been improved under such lease or 
pursuant to a prior certificate of occupation 
and have been occupied as a place of resi- 
dence by the lessee under such lease or un- 
der such lease and certificate of occupation 
for an aggregate continuous period of not 
less than 10 years, upon the payment to the 
commissioner of public lands of a fair price, 
disregarding the value of the improvements 
made by the lessee, which price shall be 
determined by three disinterested citizens 
to be appointed by the Governor.” 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect upon its 
approval. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 6, following the word “aggre- 
gate” insert the word “continuous.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING ISSUANCE OF GEN- 
ERAL OBLIGATION BONDS BY 
LEGISLATURE OF HAWAII 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5997) 
to enable the Legislature of the Territory 
of Hawaii to authorize the issuance of 
general obligation bonds, the proceeds 
thereof to be used for veterans’ mort- 
gages. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Legislature of 
the Territory of Hawaii, any provision of 
the Hawaiian Organic Act, or any law of 
the Territory of Hawaii, or of any act of this 
Congress to the contrary notwithstanding, 
may authorize the issuance of general obli- 
gation bonds in the amount of $20 million, 
such authorization to be over and above any 
limitation on the bonded debt of the Ter- 
ritory imposed by the Hawaiian Organic Act, 
the proceeds thereof to be used for the pur- 
chase and making of mortgages, on homes 
and farms of veterans within the Territory 
of Hawaii. 

Sec. 2. The bonds issued under the au- 
thority of this Act shall be serial bonds, 
payable in substantially equal installments, 
the first installment to mature not later than 
5 years and the last installment to mature 
not later than 30 years from the date 
of such issue. Such bonds may be issued 
without the approval of the President of the 
United States. 

Sec. 3. Act 211 of the Session Laws of 
Hawaii 1953, relating to the issuance of gen- 
eral obligation bonds, as authorized by this 
act, is hereby ratified and confirmed, sub- 
ject, however, to the provisions of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, lines 9 and 10, strike the words 
“act, the proceeds thereof to be used for the 
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purchase and” and insert in lieu thereof 
“act and in addition to all other issues in 
excess of said debt limitation authorized by 
the Congress: Provided, however, That the 
total indebtedness of such Territory shall 
not exceed $95 million. The proceeds of 
such bonds shall be used for the purchase of 
mortgages made on or after July 1, 1954, or 
for the.” 

Page 2, line 1, insert a comma after the 
word “mortgages.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 


AMENDING FEDERAL CREDIT 
UNION ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1665) to 
amend the Federal Credit Union Act. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, I would like 
to inquire of the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. TALLE] about this bill. I notice 
that there are no departmental reports, 
none have been requested, apparently by 
the Committee on Banking and Curren- 
cy on this bill. Upon inquiry, I am ad- 
vised that the reason the request was not 
made is that the committee had assur- 
ance from the Department that they had 
no objection to the bill and favored it. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. TALLE. The Committee on 
Banking and Currency held a hearing 
on the bill, and the Department had an 
opportunity to express itself and did 
express itself favorably on it. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. It so shows in 
the hearings? 

Mr. TALLE. That is correct. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. May I ask the 
gentleman if the same applies to Calen- 
dar 412? 

Mr. TALLE. The same applies to 412, 
yes. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (c) of 
section 11 of the Federal Credit Union Act 
(12 U. S. C., sec. 1761) is hereby amended by 
striking out “and,” after the last semicolon 
and by inserting before the period at the 
end of the paragraph the following: “and, 
subject to such regulations as may be issued 
by the Director, authorize an interest refund 
to members of record at the close of business 
on December 31 in proportion to the interest 
paid by them during that year.” 

Sec. 2. Section 16 of the Federal Credit 
Union Act (12 U. S. C., sec. 1766) is hereby 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(f) Any officer or employee of the Bureau 
of Federal Credit Unions is authorized, when 
designated for the purpose by the Director 
of the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions, to 
administer oaths and affirmations and to 
take affidavits and depositions touching upon 
any matter within the jurisdiction of the 
Bureau of Federal Credit Unions.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 


laid on the table. 
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AMENDMENT TO SECTIONS 23A AND 
24A OF FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9142) 
to amend sections 23A and 24A of the 
Federal Reserve Act, as amended. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a similar Senate 
bill (S. 3481) be considered in lieu of 
the House bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the third para- 
graph of section 23A of the Federal Reserve 
Act, as amended (U. S. C., 1952 edition, title 
12, sec. 371c), is amended by deleting there- 
from the words “on June 16, 1934,” and sub- 
stituting in lieu thereof the word “solely”; 
and by deleting therefrom the words “or in 
maintaining and operating properties ac- 
quired for banking purposes prior to such 
date.” 

Sec. 2. Section 24A of the Federal Reserve 
Act, as amended (U.S. C., 1952 edition, title 
12, sec. 371d), is amended by inserting after 
the words “investments and loans” a comma 
and the words “together with the amount 
of any indebtedness incurred by any such 
corporation which is an affiliate of the bank, 
as defined in section 2 of the Banking Act 
of 1933, as amended.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 9142) was 
laid on the table. 


RATIFYING AND CONFIRMING SEC- 
TIONS 5 AND 6 OF ACT 254 AND ACT 
280 OF THE SESSION LAWS OF 
HAWAII, 1953 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6886) 
to ratify and confirm Act 280 of the Ses- 
sion Laws of Hawaii 1953 and to author- 
ize the issuance of certain public im- 
provement bonds by the Territory of 
Hawaii. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Act 280 of the Ses- 
sion Laws of Hawaii 1953, entitled “An act 
relating to public improvement and the 
financing thereof, making appropriations for 
public improvements and providing for the 
issuance of public improvement bonds, and 
memorializing Congress to authorize the is- 
suance of public improvement bonds of the 
Territory of Hawaii during the years 1953 to 
1959, inclusive, without respect to the limi- 
tations imposed by the Hawaiian Organic 
Act”, is hereby ratified and confirmed: Pro- 
vided, however, That nothing herein con- 
tained shall be deemed to prohibit the 
amendment of said act of said Territory by 
the legislature thereof, from time to time, to 
provide for changes in the improvements au- 
thorized by said act, and for the disposition 
of unexpended moneys appropriated by said 
Act: Provided further, That the proceeds of 
the bond issues hereby authorized shall be 
expended only for authorized public improve- 
ments or for reduction of the debt unless 
otherwise approved by the Congress. 

Sec. 2. During the years 1953 to 1959, in- 
clusive, the Territory of Hawaii is authorized 
to issue, any provision of the Hawaiian Or- 
ganic Act or any other act of Congress to the 
contrary notwithstanding, public improve- 
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ment bonds in the amount of $17,773,000 in 

) excess of the existing debt limitation: Pro- 
vided, however, That the proceeds thereof 
shall be used only for the construction of 
school buildings and acquisition of school 
lands, the cost of preparation of necessary 
plans therefor and essential educational fa- 
cilities. 

Sec. 3. All bonds issued pursuant to sec- 
tion 2 shall be serial bonds payable in sub- 
stantially equal annual installments, with 
the first such installment maturing not later 
than 5 years from the date of issue and the 
last such installment maturing not later 
than 30 years from such date. 

Sec. 4. Bonds shall not be issued pursuant 
to section 2 without the approval of the 
President of the United States. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 3, after the word “That” insert 
“sections 5 and 6 of Act 254 of the Session 
Laws of Hawaii 1953, entitled ‘An act provid- 
ing for the issuance of public improvement 
bonds,’ and.” 

Page 1, line 10, delete the word “is” and 
substitute “are.” 

Page 2, lines 6 to 10, delete the proviso and 
insert in lieu thereof “Provided further, That 
no such amendment shall cause the proceeds 
of the bond issued hereby authorized to be 
expended for any purpose other than author- 
ized public improvements or reduction of the 
debt, unless otherwise approved by the Con- 

ess.” 

Firag 2, lines 11 to 19, delete section 2 and 
insert in lieu thereof: 

“Sec. 2. During the years 1954 to 1959, in- 
clusive, the Territory of Hawaii is authorized 
to issue, any provision of the Hawaiian Or- 
ganic Act or any other act of Congress to the 
contrary notwithstanding, public improve- 
ment bonds in the amount of $19,063,500 in 
excess of the existing debt limitation, which 
shall be in addition to all other issues in 
excess of said debt limitation authorized by 
the Congress: Provided, That the total in- 
debtedness of such Territory shall not exceed 
$95,000,000.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A pill to ratify and confirm sections 
5 and 6 of Act 254 and Act 280 of the 
Session Laws of Hawaii 1953 and to au- 
thorize the issuance of certain public im- 
provement bonds by the Territory of Ha- 
waii.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL CREDIT 
UNION ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9236) 
to amend the Federal Credit Union Act, 
as amended. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the last sentence 
of subsection (b) of section 11 of the Federal 
Credit Union Act, as amended (U. S. C., 1952 
edition, title 12, sec. 1761 (b)), is further 
amended by striking out “in an amount and 
character to be determined from time to 
time by the board of directors” and by in- 
serting in lieu thereof “in an amount and 
character to be determined from time to 
time by the board of directors in compliance 
with regulations prescribed, from time to 
time, by the Director.” 

Sec. 2. The third sentence of subsection 
(c) of section 11 of the Federal Credit Union 
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Act, as amended (U. S. C., 1952 edition, title 
12, sec. 1761 (c)), is further amended by 
striking out “in an amount and character to 
be determined, from time to time, by the 
board” and by inserting in lieu thereof “in 
an amount and character to be determined 
from time to time by the board of directors 
in compliance with regulations prescribed, 
from time to time, by the Director,“. 

Sec. 3. Section 16 of the Federal Credit 
Union Act, as amended (U. S. C., 1952 edition, 
title 12, sec. 1766), is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new subsection 
as follows: 

“(g) The Director of the Bureau of Federal 
Credit Unions is authorized, empowered, and 
directed to require that every person ap- 
pointed or elected by any Federal credit 
union to any position requiring the receipt, 
payment or custody of money or other per- 
sonal property owned by a Federal credit 
union or in its custody or control as col- 
lateral or otherwise, to give bond in some 
responsible corporate surety company. Any 
such bond or bonds shall be in a form ap- 
proved by the Director with a view to pro- 
viding surety coverage to the Federal credit 
union with reference to loss by reason of acts 
of fraud or dishonesty including forgery, 
theft, embezzlement, wrongful abstraction or 
misapplication on the part of the person, di- 
rectly or through connivance with others, 
and such other surety coverage as the Di- 
rector may determine to be reasonably ap- 
propriate or as elsewhere required by this 
chapter. Any such bond or bonds shall be 
in an amount in relation to the money or 
other personal property involved or in rela- 
tion to the assets of the Federal credit union 
as the Director may from time to time pre- 
scribe by regulation for the purpose of re- 
quiring reasonable coverage. In lieu of indi- 
vidual bonds the Director may approve the 
use of a form of schedule or blanket bond 
which covers all of the officers and employees 
of a Federal credit union whose duties in- 
clude the receipt, payment, or custody of 
money or other personal property for or on 
behalf of the Federal credit union. The 
Director may also approve the use of a form 
of excess coverage bond whereby a Federal 
credit union may obtain an amount of cover- 
age in excess of the basic surety coverage.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 19, after “bond”, strike out “in 
some responsible corporate surety company” 
and insert “in a corporate surety company 
holding a certificate of authority from the 
Secretary of the Treasury under the act of 
Congress approved July 30, 1947 (6 U. S. C., 
secs. 6-13), as an acceptable surety on Fed- 
eral bonds.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


MISSOURI RIVER BASIN PROJECT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8520) 
to provide for construction by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior of the Ainsworth, 
Lavaca Flats, Mirage Flats Extension, 
and O'Neill irrigation developments as 
units of the Missouri River Basin project. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 
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AMENDATORY REPAYMENT CON- 
TRACTS UNDER FEDERAL RECLA- 
MATION LAWS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8027) 
to amend the act of March 6, 1952 (66 
Stat. 16), to extend the time during 
which the Secretary of the Interior may 
enter into amendatory repayment con- 
tracts under the Federal reclamation 
laws, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act of March 
6, 1952 (66 Stat. 16), is hereby amended by 
striking the year “1954” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the year 1957.“ 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


AMENDMENT OF ACT OF OCTOBER 
31, 1949 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3364) to 
amend the act of October 31, 1949 (63 
Stat. 1049). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 1, of sub- 
section (b), of the act of October 31, 1949 
(63 Stat. 1049), is hereby amended by de- 
leting the figure “1954” wherever the same 
appears in the third and fourth provisos, and 
by inserting in lieu thereof the figure “1957”; 
and by deleting the figure “1953” in the 
fourth proviso, and by inserting in lieu there- 
of the figure “1956.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PURCHASE OF METAL FOR MINOR 
COINS OF THE UNITED STATES 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2845) to 
amend section 3528 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended, relating to the pur- 
chase of metal for minor coins of the 
United States. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 3528 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended (U. S. C., 
title 31, sec. 340), is hereby further amended 
by striking out $1,000,000" and inserting 
in lieu thereof 82,000,000.“ 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


INTEGRATING JUDGE ADVOCATE’S 
PROMOTION LIST WITH THAT OF 
THE ARMY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9000) 
to integrate the Judge Advocate’s pro- 
motion list with that of the Army to re- 
store lost seniority and grade, and for 
other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first paragraph 
of section 247 of the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act (formerly the 
Selective Service Act of 1948 (62 Stat. 643; 
10 U. S. C. 65) ) be amended to read: 

“Regular Army officers shall be perma- 
nently appointed by the President, by and 
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with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
in the Judge Advocate General's Corps in 
the commissioned officer grades of major 
general, brigadier general, colonel, lieutenant 
colonel, major, captain, and first lieutenant.” 

Sec. 2. The names of officers on the Judge 
Advocate’s promotion list who were trans- 
ferred thereto from the Army promotion list 
shall be entered on the Army promotion list 
in the positions they would have attained 
if they had not been transferred to the Judge 
Advocate’s promotion list: Provided, That 
the names of officers on the Judge Advo- 
cate’s promotion list in the permanent grade 
of colonel shall be entered on the Army 
promotion list without change in the order 
of their precedence on the Judge Advocate's 
promotion list. 

Sec. 3. The names of officers on the Judge 
Advocate’s promotion list, other than those 
provided for in section 2, shall be entered on 
the Army promotion list in the positions they 
would have attained if they had been entered 
on the Army promotion list at the time of 
original appointment. 

Sec. 4. To the extent n to give 
effect to sections 2 and 3, officers on the 
Judge Advocate’s promotion list who would 
have attained a higher grade had they been 
carried on the Army promotion list rather 
than on the Judge Advocate’s promotion list 
shall, within 120 days after the date of enact- 
ment of this act and in the manner pre- 
ecribed in the Officer Personnel Act of 1947, 
be considered for and, if selected, be pro- 
moted to such higher grade. Officers consid- 
ered for promotion to the grades of captain, 
major, and lieutenant colonel under the pro- 
visions of this section but not selected shall 
be deemed to have failed of selection within 
the meaning of section 509 of the Officer Per- 
sonnel Act of 1947. 

Sec. 5. To the extent necessary to give 
effect to sections 2, 3, and 4, the Secretary of 
the Army shall adjust the dates of rank in 
permanent grade of the officers described 
therein. 

Sec. 6. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued as changing existing laws pertaining 
to the appointment and commissioning of 
Regular Army officers in the Judge Advocate 
General's Corps or to the status of the Judge 
Advocate General’s Corps as a special branch 
of the Army. 

Sec. 7. No officer of the Judge Advocate 
General's Corps shall suffer a reduction in 
grade by reason of the enactment of this act. 
An officer who, on the day prior to the effec- 
tive date hereof, is a “deferred officer” within 
the meaning of section 509 of the Officer Per- 
sonnel Act of 1947 shall not, by reason of 
any provision of this act, cease to be a “de- 
ferred officer.” 

Sec. 8. The second paragraph of section 
247 of the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act (formerly the Selective Service 
Act of 1948 (62 Stat. 643; 10 U. S. C. 65)) and 
the last sentence of section 308 of the Army 
Organization Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 270; 10 
U. S. C. 61-1) are hereby repealed. 

Src. 9. No retroactive pay or allowances 
shall accrue as a result of the enactment of 
this act. 

Sec. 10. The Secretary of the Army, or such 
subordinate as he may designate, shall have 
authority to make all determinations neces- 
sary in the administration of this act. 

Sec. 11. This act shall become effective 30 
days after the date of its enactment. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 3, line 9, insert the following: “For 
an Officer entered on the Army promotion list 
in the grade of lieutenant colonel under this 
act or promoted to that grade under section 
4 hereof, the date specified as the adjusted 
date of rank shall be considered as the be- 
ginning of a period of service under a perma- 
nent appointment in the grade of lieutenant 
colonel for the purposes of section 510 of 
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the Officer Personel Act of 1947 (61 Stat. 


897: 10 U. S. C. 559d).” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


VETERINARY CORPS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 932) to 
equalize the treatment accorded to com- 
missioned officers of the Veterinary Corps 
with that accorded to commissioned offi- 
cers of other corps of the Army Medical 
Service and for other purposes. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDMENT OF UNIVERSAL MILI- 
TARY TRAINING AND SERVICE ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9007) 
to amend the Universal Military Train- 
ing and Service Act. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 6 of the 
Universal Military Training and Service Act 
(62 Stat. 609; 50 U. S. C. App. 456) is amend- 
ed by adding at the end of subsection (a) 
thereof a sentence reading as follows: “Any 
person who has served on active duty for a 
period of not less than 18 months in the 
armed force of a nation with which the 
United States is associated in mutual de- 
fense activities as defined by the President 
may be exempted from training and service 
under this act in accordance with regula- 
tions prescribed by the President; which reg- 
ulations shall take into account the amount 
of service (active and reserve) performed, 
or to be performed, by such person in the 
armed forces of such country in relation to 
the amount of service (active and reserve) 
required by this act: Provided, That no 
exemption shall be granted to any person 
who is a national of a country which does 
not grant reciprocal privileges to citizens of 
the United States.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On 1, line 7, after the word “duty” 
insert “following June 24, 1948.“ 

On page 2, lines 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, insert a 
colon after the word “President”, and strike 
out “which regulations shall take into ac- 
count the amount of service (active and re- 
serve) performed, or to be performed, by 
such person in the armed forces of such 
country in relation to the amount of service 
(active and reserve) required by this. act.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


AMENDMENT OF OFFICER PERSON- 
NEL ACT OF 1947 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9002) 
to amend the Officer Personnel Act of 
1947 to provide for the retirement of 
certain officers of the Regular Army and 
the Regular Air Force at age 60, and for 
other purposes. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 514 (a) 
(1) of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (61 
Stat. 902) is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 514. (a) (1) Each commissioned 
officer (other than a professor of the U. S. 
Military Academy or of the U. S. Air Force 
Academy) on the active list of the Regular 
Army or the Regular Air Force whose per- 
manent grade is below that of lieutenant 
general shall, unless retired or separated at 
an earlier date or unless his retirement is 
deferred under other provisions of law, be 
retired on the date upon which he becomes 
60 years of age.” 

Sec. 2. Section 514 (a) (2) of the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947 (61 Stat. 902) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(2) Each professor of the United States 
Military Academy or of the United States Air 
Force Academy shall, unless retired or sepa- 
rated at an earlier date under applicable 
provisions of law, be retired on the date upon 
which he becomes 64 years of age.” 

Sec. 3. Section 514 (d) (1) of the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947 (61 Stat. 904) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(1) Each commissioned officer on the 
active list of the Regular Army or the 
Regular Air Force whose permanent grade is 
that of major general shall, unless retired 
or separated at an earlier date under other 
provisions of law, be retired on the 5th an- 
niversary of his appointment to that grade, 
or on the 30th day after the day upon which 
he completes 35 years’ service, whichever is 
later. However, the Secretary of the Army 
or the Secretary of the Air Force, as the case 
may be, may defer the retirement of— 

“(A) any such officer, until he becomes 
60 years of age; 

“(B) any such officer who is serving under 
a temporary appointment in a higher grade 
or in a position which carries a higher rank, 
until he becomes 62 years of age; and 

“(C) five such officers of each of the respec- 
tive services at any time who are serving 
under temporary appointments in higher 
grades or in positions which carry a higher 
rank, but such an officer may not be deferred 
beyond the date upon which he becomes 
64 years of age.” 

Sec. 4. The provisions of this act are effec- 
tive as of the date which is 6 months after 
the date of the enactment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PROMOTING CERTAIN LIEUTENANT 
GENERALS ON THE RETIRED LIST 

The Clerk called the bill (S. 2468) to 
authorize the President to appoint to 
the grade of general in the Army of the 
United States those officers who, in grade 
of lieutenant general, during World War 
II commanded the Army Ground Forces, 
commanded an Army, or commanded 
Army forces which included a field army 
and supporting units, and for other pur- 
poses. 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 


UNITED STATES PROPERTY AND 
FISCAL OFFICERS 

The Clerk called the bill (S. 2217) to 

amend section 67 of the National De- 
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fense Act, as amended, to provide for an 
active-duty status for all United States 
property and fiscal officers. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the third para- 
graph of section 67 of the National Defense 
Act, as amended (32 U. S. C. 49), is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Property and fiscal officers: The Governor 
of each State and Territory and the com- 
manding general of the National Guard of 
the District of Columbia shall appoint, des- 
ignate, or detail, subject to the approval 
of the Secretaries of the Army and Air Force, 
a qualified officer of the National Guard of 
the United States or the Air National Guard 
of the United States, who is an officer of 
the National Guard or Air National Guard 
of the State, Territory, or District of Colum- 
bia and who shall be the United States prop- 
erty and fiscal officer. The President may 
with the consent of the officer concerned, if 
such officer is not on active duty, order him 
to active duty to serve as United States prop- 
erty and fiscal officer of the State, Territory, 
or the District of Columbia, for which ap- 
pointed, designated, or detailed, and, upon 
relief from assignment as United States 
property and fiscal officer, he shall revert to 
his National Guard or Air National Guard 
status. The United States property and fis- 
cal officer shall receipt and account for all 
funds and property belonging to the United 
States in possession of the National Guard 
or Air National Guard of the State, Territory, 
or the District of Columbia, and shall make 
such returns and reports pertaining thereto 
as may be required by the appropriate Sec- 
retary. Before entering upon his duties as 
property and fiscal officer he shall be re- 
quired to give good and sufficient bond to 
the United States, the amount thereof to be 
determined by the Secretaries of the Army 
and the Air Force, for the faithful perform- 
ance of his duties and for the safekeeping 
and proper disposition of the Federal prop- 
erty entrusted to his care. He shall receive 
pay and allowances provided by law. The 
appropriate Secretary shall cause an inspec- 
tion of the pertinent accounts and records of 
the United States property and fiscal officer 
to be made by an inspector general of his 
Department at least once each year. The 
Secretaries are empowered to make joint 
rules and regulations necessary to carry into 
effect the provisions of this section. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 3, line 4, strike out the words 
“are empowered to” and substitute in lieu 
thereof the word “shall.” 

On page 3, line 6, after the word “section” 
strike out the period, insert a comma, and 
add the following: “which rules and regula- 
tions shall establish a maximum grade, not 
above colonel, for the United States prop- 
erty and fiscal officer of each State, Terri- 
tory and the District of Columbia, which 
grade shall be commensurate with the duties, 
functions, and responsibilities of the office.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE, FOREIGN QUARANTINE 
DIVISION 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6253) 
to amend Public Law 410, 78th Congress, 
with regard to compensation for over- 
time, Sunday, and holiday work of em- 
ployees of the United States Public 
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Health Service, Foreign Quarantine Di- 
vision. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


SIZE OF TOWNLOTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8385) 
to amend section 2382 of the Revised 
Statutes, in order to make the size of 
townlots conform in size to local stand- 
ards. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2382 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended (43 U. S. C., 
sec. 713), is further amended by striking 
out the words “each not exceed 4,200 square 
feet,” and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“conform in size to local ordinances or ac- 
cepted local standards for subdivision plat- 
ting or, in the absence of such ordinances or 
standards, to standards prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Interior.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 9, strike the word “Interior.” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “In- 
terlor,“. 

Page 1. following line 9. add the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 2. Section 2385 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (43 U. S. C., sec. 716) is hereby re- 
pealed.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. That completes the 
call of the eligible bills on the Consent 
Calendar. 


LAVACA FLATS, MIRAGE FLATS EX- 
TENSION, AND O'NEILL IRRIGA- 
TION DEVELOPMENTS 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
turn for immediate consideration to 
calender No. 415, the bill (H. R. 8520) 
to provide for construction by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior of the Ainsworth, 
Lavaca Flats, Mirage Flats Extension, 
and ONeill irrigation developments as 
units of the Missouri River Basin project, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
earlier I asked that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. My under- 
standing at that time was that the de- 
partments concerned reported that they 
had not had time to form an opinion 
one way or the other as to the merits 
of this legislation. Since that time I 
have talked to the chairman of the com- 
mittee, and I would appreciate his ad- 
vising the House as to the position of 
the departments on this bill. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, this bill does not provide for 
the construction of these projects, but 
merely provides that they shall be in- 
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cluded in the Missouri Basin project. 
There is no construction involved in the 
bill. All charges and all costs and all 
reference to appropriations have been 
taken out of the bill. I understand now 
from the Department that they have 
no objection to including them in that 
part of the Missouri River Basin project. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. As far as 
the chairman knows, there is no ob- 
jection to this bill by anybody, includ- 
ing the departments? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. That is 
correct, so far as the bill, as amended, 
is concerned. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I heard the expla- 
nation of the gentleman from Nebraska. 
May we also understand that there is 
no authorization for an appropriation 
included in this bill? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. That is 
correct. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purpose of 
furnishing water from the Niobrara River and 
its tributaries in Nebraska for the irrigation 
of approximately 120,000 acres of land in 
that State, and for other beneficial p 
the Missouri River Basin project, heretofore 
authorized by section 9 of the act of Decem- 
ber 22, 1944 (58 Stat. 887, 891), and section 
18 of the act of July 24, 1946 (60 Stat. 641, 
653), is hereby reauthorized and extended 
to include the Ainsworth, Lavaca Flats, 
Mirage Flats Extension, and ONeill units. 
The Secretary shall cause these units of the 
Missouri River Basin project to be coordi- 
nated and integrated, physically and finan- 
cially, with the other Federal works con- 
structed or authorized to be constructed 
under the comprehensive plans approved by 
section 9 of the act of December 22, 1944, as 
amended and supplemented. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated and in 
addition to sums heretofore authorized to 
be appropriated for construction by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior of the portion of the 
comprehensive plan for the development of 
the Missouri River Basin assigned to the 
Department of the Interior, the sum of $98 
million, 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, strike all of lines 3 to 6 inclusive 
and insert in lieu thereof the words “That 
the.” 

Page 2, strike all of section 2 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

Sec. 2. Construction of the units herein 
authorized to be included in the Missouri 
River Basin plan shall not be undertaken 
until a report demonstrating their physical 
and economic feasibility has been completed, 
reviewed by the affected States and approved 
by the Congress.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to provide for the inclusion of the 
Ainsworth, Lavaca Flats, Mirage Flats 
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Extension, and O’Neill irrigation devel- 
opments in the Missouri River Basin 
project.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Private Calendar. 


ANNA URWICZ 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 552) for 
the relief of Anna Urwicz. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania? 

There was no objection. 


GUNTHER H. HAHN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7931) 
for the relief of Gunther H. Hahn. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $10,000 
to Gunther H. Hahn, of Yonkers, N. Y. The 
payment of such sum shall be in full set- 
tlement of all claims of the said Gunther 
H. Hahn against the United States as com- 
pensation for the death of his wife, Marie 
T. Hahn, and burial and other expenses in- 
cidental thereto, as the result of a crash of 
a United States Army C-47 plane which de- 
parted from Pisa, Italy, on November 28, 
1947, to go to Frankfort, Germany, and 
which was subsequently found in August 
1948 in the Alps with all personnel perished, 
and upon which the deceased Marie T. Hahn 
was being transported by the Department 
of the Army upon termination of her civil- 
ian employment by said Department at Na- 
ples, Italy: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or deliv- 
ered to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account of services rendered in connec- 
tion with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ANNA K. McQUILKIN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3516) 
for the relief of Anna K. McQuilkin. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Anna K. McQuil- 
kin, of Chicago, Il., the sum of $22,420.50. 
The payment of such sum shall be in full 
settlement of all claims of the said Anna K. 
McQuilkin against the United States arising 
out of war risk insurance issued to her broth- 
er, the late Elmer K. Kersey, who designated 
the said Anna K. McQuilkin as the beneficiary 
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of such insurance: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in ex- 
cess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out the figures 822, 
420.50” and insert “$6,125.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


OLGA ABITIA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2635) 
for the relief of Olga Abitia. ; 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Olga 
Abitia shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments; 

On page 1, at the end of line 6, strike out 
the period and add a comma and the follow- 
ing: “upon the payment of the required visa 
fee. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MIYOKO NAGARE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2793) 
for the relief of Miyoko Nagare. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Miyoko Nagare, the fiance of Charles 
H. Hedges, a citizen of the United States, 
shall be eligible for a visa as a nonimmigrant 
temporary visitor for a period of 3 months: 
Provided, That the said Miyoko Nagare is 
coming to the United States with a bona fide 
intention of being married to the said 
Charles H. Hedges and that she is found 
otherwise admissible under the immigration 
laws. In the event the marriage between 
the above-named persons does not occur 
within 3 months after the entry of the said 
Miyoko Nagare, she shall be requśred to de- 
part from the United States and upon failure 
to do so shall be deported in accordance with 
the provisions of sections 241 and 242 of the 

ation and Nationality Act. In the 
event that the marriage between the above- 
named persons shall occur within 3 months 
after the entry of the said Miyoko Nagare, 
the Attorney General is authorized and di- 
rected to record the lawful admission for 
permanent residence of the said Miyoko 
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Nagare as of the date of the payment by her 
of the required visa fee. 

With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 4, strike out “241 and 242” and 
insert “242 and 243.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DIMITRA MAKHAVITZKI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3116) 
for the relief of Dimitra Makhavitzki. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Dimitra 
Makhavitzki may be admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if she is found 
to be otherwise admissible under the provi- 
sions of that act: Provided, That this exemp- 
tion shall apply only to a ground for exclu- 
sion of which the Department of State or the 
Department of Justice had knowledge prior 
to the enactment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


CARMEN SALVADOR AND HER 
DAUGHTER, RUBY SALVADOR 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3344) 
for the relief of Carmen Salvador and 
her daughter, Ruby Salvador. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Carmen Salvador and her daughter, Ruby 
Salvador, shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fees and head taxes. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such aliens as provided for in this act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct two 
numbers from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out “immigration and 
naturalization laws” and insert “Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act.” 

Page 1, line 8, strike out “and head taxes.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


BABETTE MUELLER ESPOSITO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3759) 
for the relief of Babette Mueller Esposito. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Babette 
Mueller Esposito may be admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if 
she is found to be otherwise admissible un- 
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der the provisions of that act: Provided, 
That this exemption shall apply only to a 
ground for exclusion of which the Depart- 
ment of State or the Department of Justice 
have knowledge prior to the enactment of 
this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


KAORU YOSHIOKA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4740) 
for the relief of Kaoru Yoshioka. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Kaoru Yoshioka, the Japanese fiance 
of Carl E. Grothmann, a citizen of the United 
States, shall be eligible for a visa as a non- 
immigrant temporary visitor for a period of 
3 months: Provided, That the administra- 
tive authorities find that the said Kaoru 
Yoshioka is coming to the United States 
with a bona fide intention of being married 
to the said Carl E. Grothmann and that 
she is found otherwise admissible under the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. In the 
event that the marriage between the above- 
named persons does not occur within 3 
months after the entry of the said Kaoru 
Yoshioka, she shall be required to depart 
from the United States and upon failure 
to do so shall be deported in accordance with 
the provisions of sections 241 and 242 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. In the 
event that the marriage between the above- 
named persons shall occur within 3 months 
after the entry of the said Kaoru Yoshioka, 
the Attorney General is authorized and di- 
rected to record the lawful admission for 
permanent residence of the said Kaoru Yo- 
shioka as of the date of the payment by her 
of the required visa fee. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 5, strike out 241 and 242” and 
insert “242 and 243.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


amendment was 


MUHITTIN SCHUER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4959) 
for the relief of Muhittin Schuer. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Muhittin Schuer shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act upon 
payment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PAUL FRKOVICH 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4998) 
for the relief of Paul Frkovich. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Paul 
Frkovich shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of 
the enactment of this act upon payment of 
the required visa fee. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control offi- 
cer to deduct one number from the appro- 
priate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EDELTRAUD KAMBERT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5639) 
for the relief of Edeltraud Kambert. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Edeltraud 
Kambert may be admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if she is 
found to be otherwise admissible under the 
provisions of that act: Provided, That this 
exemption shall apply only to a ground of 
exclusion of which the Department of State 
or the Department of Justice have knowl- 
edge prior to the enactment of this act: Pro- 
vided further, That the said Edeltraud Kam- 
bert, within a period of 3 months from the 
date of enactment of this act, marries her 
United States citizen fiance, Cpl. Donald E. 
Douglas. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 
Page 1, line 4, strike out “Edeltraud Kam- 


pags and insert “Edeltraud Kambert Doug- 


Page 1, line 11, strike out the balance of 
the bill. 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment to the committee amend- 
ments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GRAHAM to the 
committee amendment: Page 1, line 4, strike 
out “Edeltraud Kambert” and insert “Edel- 
traud Kamberg Douglass.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The committee amendments 
amended were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Edeltraud Kam- 
berg Douglass.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


as 


EVANTHIA DEMETRIOS 
MAKROZONARI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5822) 
for the relief of Evanthia Demetrios Ma- 
krozonari. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Evanthia Demetrios Makrozonari, shall 
be held and considered to be the natural- 
born alien child of Mrs. Evanthia G. Makris, a 
citizen of the United States. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ALMA S. WITTLIN-FRISCHAUER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6085) 
for the relief of Alma S. Wittlin-Fri- 
schauer. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to substitute a simi- 
lar Senate bill (S. 2212). 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Alma S. Wittlin-Frischauer shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence as 
of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this Act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 6085) was 
laid on the table. 


BARBARA PATOR ALLEN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6414) 
for relief of Barbara Pator Allen. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (12) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Barbara 
Pator Allen may be admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if she is 
found to be otherwise admissible under the 
provisions of that act: Provided, That this 
exemption shall apply only to a ground for 
exclusion of which the Department of State 
or the Department of Justice has knowledge 
prior to the enactment of this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


ESTERINA PELLA BELLUCCI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6553) 
for the relief of Esterina Pella Bellucci. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Esterina 
Pella Bellucci may be admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if she is found 
to be otherwise admissible under the pro- 
visions of that act: Provided, That this ex- 
emption shall apply only to a ground for 
exclusion of which the Department of State 
or the Department of Justice have knowl- 
edge prior to the enactment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
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third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


MRS. ELISABETH METZING RINK 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6855) 
for the relief of Mrs. Elisabeth Metzing 
Rink. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Mrs. Elisa- 
beth Metzing Rink may be admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if 
she is found to be otherwise admissible un- 
der the provisions of that act: Provided, That 
this exemption shall apply only to a ground 
for exclusion of which the Department of 
State or the Department of Justice have 
knowledge prior to the enactment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


MARGERS NULLE-SIECENIEKS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6955) 
for the relief of Margers Nulle- 
Siecenieks. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (19) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Margers 
Nulle-Siecenieks may be admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if 
he is found to be otherwise admissible under 
the provisions of that act: Provided, That 
this exemption shall apply only to a ground 
for exclusion of which the Department of 
State or the Department of Justice have 
knowledge prior to the enactment of this 
act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MARIA ELIZABETH SANCHEZ Y 
MORENO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6982) 
for the relief of Maria Elizabeth Sanchez 
* Moreno. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Maria Elizabeth Sanchez Y Moreno shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence as of the date of the enact- 
ment of this act upon the payment of the 
required visa fee: Provided, That a suitable 
and proper bond or undertaking, approved 
by the Attorney General, be deposited as 
prescribed by section 213 of the said act, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GENE C. SZUTU AND FLORENCE C. 
SZUTU 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6987) 
for the relief of Gene C. Szutu and Flor- 
ence C. Szutu. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
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Gene C. Szutu and Florence C. Szutu shall 
be held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act, upon payment of the required visa 
fees. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such aliens as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
Proper quota-control officer to deduct two 
numbers from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


WALTRUADE ELSA SOLLEDER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7041) 
for the relief of Waltruade Elsa Solle- 
der. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Waltruade Elsa Solleder, the German 
fiance of Lt. Peter Karsten, Jr., a citizen of 
the United States, shall be eligible for a visa 
as a nonimmigrant temporary visitor for a 
period of 3 months, notwithstanding the pro- 
vision of section 212 (a) (9) of such act: 
Provided, That the administrative authori- 
ties find that the said Waltruade Elsa Solle- 
der is coming to the United States with a 
bona fide intention of being married to the 
said Lt. Peter Karsten, Jr., and that she is 
otherwise admissible under the immigration 
laws. In the event that the marriage be- 
tween the above-named persons does not oc- 
cur within 3 months after the entry of the 
said Waltruade Elsa Solleder, she shall be 
required to depart from the United States 
and upon failure to do so shall be deported 
in accordance with the provisions of ‘sections 
241 and 242 of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act. In the event that the marriage 
between the above-named persons shall oc- 
cur within 3 months after the entry of the 
said Waltruade Elsa Solleder, the Attorney 
General is authorized and directed to record 
the lawful admission for permanent resi- 
dence of the said Waltruade Elsa Solleder 
as of the date of the payment by her of 
the required visa fee. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 2, line 7, strike out “241 and 242” 
and substitute 242 and 243.“ 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


was 


DR. MARCIANO GUTIERREZ ET AL, 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7045) 
for the relief of Dr. Marciano Gutierrez, 
Dr. Amparo G. Joaquin Gutierrez, and 
their children, Rosenda, Rebecca, Ray- 
mundo, and Marciano, and Mrs. Brigida 
de Gutierrez. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Dr. Marciano Gutierrez, his wife, Dr. Amparo 
G. Joaquin Gutierrez, and their minor chil- 
dren, Rosenda, Rebecca, Raymundo, and 
Marciano, and Mrs. Brigida de Gutierrez, 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fees and head taxes. Upon the 
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granting of permanent residence to such 
aliens as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct seven numbers from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, lines 3 and 4, strike out im- 
migration and naturalization laws” and sub- 
stitute “Immigration and Nationality Act.” 

On page 1, line 10, strike out the words 
“and head taxes.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


JOZEF VAN DEN BROECK 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7152) 
for the relief of Jozef Van den broeck. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Jozef Van 
den broeck may be admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if he is found 
to be otherwise admissible under the pro- 
visions of that act: Provided, That this ex- 
emption shall apply only to a ground for 
exclusion of which the Department of State 
or the Department of Justice have knowl- 
edge prior to the enactment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


ANDERS TARANGER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7221) 
for the relief of Anders Taranger. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Anders Taranger shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


ERIKA JETTE LAVERY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7451) 
for the relief of Erika Jette Lavery. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Erika Jette 
Lavery may be admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence if she is found to 
be otherwise admissible under the provisions 
of that act: Provided, That this exemption 
shall apply only to a ground for exclusion 
of which the Department of State or the 
Department of Justice had knowledge prior 
to the enactment of this act. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ELLINOR H. ANTHONY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7464) 
for the relief of Ellinor H. Anthony. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Ellinor H. 
Anthony may be admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if she is 
found to be otherwise admissible under the 
provisions of that act: Provided, That this 
exemption shall apply only to a ground tor 
exclusion of which the Department of State 
or the Department of Justice had knowledge 
prior to the enactment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ELIZABETH FORSTER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7494) 
for the relief of Elizabeth Forster. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Elizabeth 
Forster may be admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if she is 
found to be otherwise admissible under the 
provisions of that act: Provided, That this 
exemption shall apply only to a ground for 
exclusion of which the Department of State 
or the Department of Justice had knowledge 
prior to the enactment of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 5, after the word “Forster”, 
insert “Austin.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Elizabeth Forster 
Austin.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ANGELE MARIE BOYER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7584) 
for the relief of Angele Marie Boyer (nee 
Pieniazeck). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Angele 
Marie Boyer (nee Pieniazeck) may be ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence if she is found to be otherwise 
admissible under the provisions of that act: 
Provided, That this exemption shall apply 
only to a ground for exclusion of which the 
Department of State or the Department of 
Justice have knowledge prior to the enact- 
ment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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THERESIA PROBST UHL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7593) 
for the relief of Theresia Probst Uhl. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 12 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Theresia 
Probst Uhl may be admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if she is 
found to be otherwise admissible under the 
provisions of that act: Provided, That this 
exemption shall apply only to a ground for 
exclusion of which the Department of State 
or the Department of Justice have knowledge 
prior to the enactment of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 3, strike out “12” and insert 
“212.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ENRICO INTRAVAIA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7612) 
for the relief of Enrico Intravaia. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Enrico 
Intravaia may be admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if he is found 
to be otherwise admissible under the provi- 
sions of that act: Provided, That this exemp- 
tion shall apply only to a ground for exclu- 
sion of which the Department of State or the 
Department of Justice have knowledge prior 
to the enactment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. ADRIANA M. TRUYERS ARETZ 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7628) 
for the relief of Mrs. Adriana M. Truyers 
Aretz. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Mrs. 
Adriana M. Truyers Aretz may be admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
if she is found to be otherwise admissible 
under the provisions of that act: Provided, 
That this exemption shall apply only to a 
ground for exclusion of which the Depart- 
ment of State or the Department of Justice 
have knowledge prior to the enactment of 
this act. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. RUTH GRUSCHKA KRUG 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7629) 
for the relief of Mrs. Ruth Gruschka 
Krug. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Mrs. Ruth 
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Gruschka Krug may be admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if she 
is found to be otherwise admissible under 
the provisions of that act: Provided, That 
this exemption shall apply only to a ground 
for exclusion of which the Department of 
State or the Department of Justice have 
Knowledge prior to the enactment of this 
act 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HEINZ GERHARD ROLAPPE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7807) 
for the relief of Heinz Gerhard Rolappe. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Heinz 
Gerhard Rolappe may be admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if he 
is found to be otherwise admissible under 
the provisions of that act: Provided, That 
this exemption shall apply only to a ground 
for exclusion of which the Department of 
State or the Department of Justice had 
knowledge prior to the enactment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PALMIRA SMARRELLI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8146) 
for the relief of Palmira Smarrelli (nee 
Lattanzio). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Palmira 
Smarrelli (nee Lattanzio) may be admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
if she is found to be otherwise admissible 
under the provisions of such act, 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 4, strike out “Palmira” and 
insert “Palmina.” 

Page 1, line 7, after the word “act” insert 
“Provided, That this exemption shall apply 
only to a ground for exclusion of which the 
Department of State or the Department of 
Justice had knowledge prior to the enact- 
ment of this act.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Palmina Smar- 
relli (nee Lattanzio).“ 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


FUNG PING WAH AND HIS WIFE, 
FUNG WAI-YIN LI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8239) 
for the relief of Fung Ping Wah (also 
known as Reginald Ping Wah Fung) and 
his wife, Fung Wai-Yin Li (also known 
as Doris Fung). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
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Fung Ping Wah (also known as Reginald 
Ping Wah Fung) and his wife, Fung Wai- 
Yin Li (also known as Doris Fung), shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act, upon payment of the required visa 
fees. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such aliens as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct the 
required numbers from the appropriate quota 
or quotas for the first year that such quota 
or quotas are available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


SELL CERTAIN PUBLIC LANDS IN 
ALASKA TO BOY SCOUTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2012) 
to authorize the sale of certain public 
lands in Alaska to the Alaska Council 
of Boy Scouts of America for a camp 
site and other public purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Alaska Coun- 
cil of Boy Scouts of America is hereby au- 
thorized for a period of 1 year from and 
after the effective date of this act to apply 
for the purchase of, and the Secretary of the 
Interior is hereby authorized and directed 
to convey to the organization for a camp 
site and other public purposes, the following- 
described public lands situated in Alaska: 

Homesite No. 337, located on Hot Springs 
Bay, west shore of Baranof Island, Tongass 
National Forest, Alaska, approximate latitude 
fifty-six degrees fifty minutes ten seconds 
north, longitude one hundred thirty-five 
degrees twenty-two minutes ten seconds 
west. Beginning at corner No. 1, MC at line 
of mean high tide on shore of Hot Springs 
Bay, not set on account of liability to de- 
struction by tides; thence south six and 
no one-hundredths chains to corner No. 2; 
thence east five and seventy-five one-hun- 
dredths chains to corner No. 3; thence north 
six and fifty one-hundredths chains to cor- 
ner No. 4, MC at line of mean high tide, 
not set on account of liability to destruc- 
tion by tides; thence by meanders along 
shore of Hot Springs Bay at line of mean 
high tide south seventy degrees west three 
and seventy-five one-hundredths chains, 
north sixty-nine degrees west two and thirty- 
four one-hundredths chains to the place of 
beginning. (A witness corner bears south 
sixty-five one-hundredths chain from corner 
No, 4.) (Witness corner consisting of a 
cedar post four inches square, four feet long, 
marked WC 1 MC HS bears south seventy 
one-hundredths chain from corner No. 1.) 
(Tie: Witness corner, meander corner No. 
2 of United States Survey No. 1401 bears 
south seventy-six degrees thirty minutes 
west two and fifty-one one-hundredths 
chains from WC MC 1.) (A trail right-of- 
way one-half chain width crosses the tract, 
the center line of which enters the west 
boundary of the homesite two and seven 
one-hundredths chains, south from true 
point for corner No. 1 MC, thence north 
eighty-four degrees east five and no one- 
hundredths chains, north thirty-four de- 
grees east two and eighty one-hundredths 
chains, to a point south eighty-five one- 
hundredths chain, from true point for corner 
No. 4 MC), embracing approximately three 
and twenty-eighth one-hundredths acres. 

Sec. 2. That the conveyance shall be made 
upon the payment by the said council for 
the land at its reasonable appraised price of 
not less than $1.25 per acre, to be fixed by 
the Secretary of the Interior: Provided, That 
the conveyance hereby authorized shall not 
include any land covered by a valid exist- 
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ing right initiated under the public-land 
laws: Provided further, That the coal and 
other mineral deposits in the land shall be 
reserved to the United States, together with 
the right to prospect for, mine, and remove 
the same under applicable laws and regula- 
tions to be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Interior. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 3, strike all of lines 9, 10, 11, and the 
words “by the Secretary of the Interior:” on 
line 12. Insert in lieu thereof: 

“Sec. 2. The lands shall be sold to the 
council at the reasonable appraised price to 
be fixed by the Secretary of the Interior, 
plus the cost of survey. The conveyance 
shall be made only if the council makes the 
total payment due within 5 years after notifi- 
cation by the Secretary of the amount due.” 

Page 3, line 14, change the colon to a pe- 
riod and strike the balance of the bill. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SELL CERTAIN LAND IN ALASKA TO 
BAPTIST MID-MISSIONS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6959) 
to authorize the sale of certain land in 
Alaska to the Baptist Mid-Missions for 
use as a church site. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Baptist Mid- 
Missions, of Cleveland, Ohio, is hereby au- 
thorized for a period of 1 year from and after 
the effective date of this act to apply for 
the purchase of, and the Secretary of the 
Interior is hereby authorized and directed to 
convey to the Baptist Mid-Missions, for use as 
a church site, the following-described land 
situated in Alaska: Subject to readjustment 
upon filing of supplement plat of survey 
which has been prepared but not yet officially 
filed, that portion of the west half northwest 
quarter northwest quarter southwest quar- 
ter of section 12, township 5 north, range 9 
west, Seward meridian, lying to the north of 
the Sterling Highway, containing approxi- 
mately 5 acres. 

Sec. 2. That the conveyance shall be made 
upon the payment by the Baptist Mid-Mis- 
sions for the land at its reasonable appraised 
price of not less than $1.25 per acre, to be 
fixed by the Secretary of the Interior: Pro- 
vided, That the conveyance hereby author- 
ized shall not include any land covered by a 
valid existing right initiated under the pub- 
lic-land laws: Provided further, That the 
coal and other mineral deposits in the land 
shall be reserved to the United States, to- 
gether with the right to prospect for, mine, 
and remove the same under applicable laws 
and regulations to be prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 3, following the word “Mid- 
Missions”, insert the words “an Ohio non- 
profit corporation.” 

Page 1, beginning with the word “Subject” 
on lines 8 and 9, strike everything through 
page 2, line 3, and insert in lieu thereof: 

“Lot 12 of section 12, township 5 north, 
range 9 west, of the Seward meridian, in 
accordance with the plat thereof accepted on 
December 2, 1953, containing six and forty- 
four one-hundredths acres.” 

Page 2, line 6, following the word “price”, 
strike the words “of not less than $1.25 per 
acre.” 
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Page 2, line 7, strike the word “Interior:” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Interior, The con- 
veyance shall be made only if the Baptist 
Mid-Missions makes the total payment due 
within 5 years after notification by the Sec- 
retary of the amount due.” 

Page 2, line 10, change the colon to a period 
and strike the balance of the bill. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to authorize the sale of certain 
land in Alaska to the Baptist Mid-Mis- 
sions, an Ohio nonprofit corporation, for 
use as a church site.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


SELL CERTAIN LAND IN ALASKA TO 
HARDING LAKE CAMP, INC. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7958) 
to authorize the sale of certain land in 
Alaska to the Harding Lake Camp, Inc. 
of Fairbanks, Alaska, for use as a youth 
camp and related purposes. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that this 
bill may be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 


CORRECT CERTAIN LAND CONVEY- 
ANCES AT CAMP DRUM, N. Y. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6422) 
to authorize and direct the Secretary of 
the Army to convey to the St. Regis 
Paper Co. certain land erroneously con- 
veyed to the United States by such 
company. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Army is authorized and directed to con- 
vey by quitclaim deed to the St. Regis Paper 
Co., a corporation of the State of New York, 
all of the right, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to the land, more spe- 
cifically described in section 2 of this act, 
which was erroneously conveyed with certain 
other land to the United States by such com- 
pany in a deed dated October 6, 1941, and 
recorded in the office of the county clerk of 
Jefferson County, N. Y. in Liber 438 of deeds 
at page 12. 

Sec. 2. The land to be transferred under 
the provisions of the first section of this act 
is described as follows: All of lots numbered 
725 and 726 in the town of Champion and lot 
numbered 754 in the town of Wilna, except 
the parts of such lots conveyed to the United 
States and described by metes, bounds, 
courses, and distances in said deed dated 
October 6, 1941; all of lots numbered 16W25N, 
15W25N, 810, 755, and 727 in the town of 
Wilna; all of lots numbered 698, 697, 696, and 
€95 in the town of Leray; and all of lot num- 
bered 323 in the town of Cape Vincent; all 
such lots being in a subdivision of Great Lot 
Numbered 4 of Macomb’s Purchase, County 
of Jefferson, State of New York. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

Be it enacted, etc., “That the Secretary of 
the Army is authorized to convey by quit- 
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claim deed to each grantor of the United 
States all of the right, title, and interest of 
the United States in and to those lands 
which were, through mistake, misunder- 
standing, error, or inadvertence conveyed, 
with certain other lands, to the United States 
by such grantor in connection with the ex- 
pansion of the military reservation now 
known as the Camp Drum Military Reserva- 
tion, N. Y., upon request of each such 
grantor.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to authorize the Secretary of the 
Army to convey to the Government’s 
grantors certain lands erroneously con- 
veyed by them to the United States.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. j 


AUTHORIZING THE UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT TO RECONVEY 
CERTAIN LANDS TO S. J. CARVER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7158) 
authorizing the United States Govern- 
ment to reconvey certain lands to S. J. 
Carver. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Army is authorized to reconvey to S. J. 
Carver so much of tract C-282 Lavon Dam 
and Reservoir project, Texas, lying above 
contour elevation 496, being approximately 
17 acres, more or less, for a price equal to 
the sum heretofore paid by the United States 
Government for the acquisition of such 
lands plus the cost of any surveys necessary 
as an incident of such reconveyance. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, strike out lines 7, 8, and 9 and 
insert: “sum equal to its fair market value.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. That completes the 
call of the Private Calendar, 


EQUALIZE TREATMENT OF 
OFFICERS 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to return for immedi- 
ate consideraiton to Private Calendar No. 
420, the bill (S. 932) to equalize the 
treatment accorded to commissioned 
officers of the Veterinary Corps with that 
accorded to commissioned officers of 
other corps of the Army Medical Service, 
and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) the first 
proviso contained in numbered paragraph 
(1) of subsection 505 (b) of the Officer Per- 
sonnel Act of 1947 is amended to read as 
follows: “Provided, That in the Medical 
Corps, Dental Corps, Veterinary Corps, and 
chaplains promotion lists there shall be no 
second lieutenants, and the numbers au- 
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thorized in the grade of first lieutenant in 
such promotion lists shall be all those not 
authorized in higher grades.” 

(b) The third clause of the second sen- 
tence of subsection 506 (c) of such act is 
amended to read as follows: “each person 
appointed and commissioned an officer of 
the Veterinary Corps shall, at the time of 
appointment, be credited with an amount of 
service equal to 3 years;”. 

(c) The third sentence of subsection 506 
(g) of such act is amended to read as fol- 
lows: “Effective December 31, 1947, each 
commissioned officer of the Medical Corps 
who on that date has less than 4 years" serv- 
ice credit, each commissioned officer of the 
Dental Corps, each Regular Army Chaplain, 
each commissioned officer of the Judge 
Advocate General's Department, and each 
commissioned officer of the Veterinary Corps, 
who as of that date had less than 3 years’ 
service credit, shall, for promotion, seniority, 
and promotion-list-position purposes, be 
credited as of that date with 4 years’ service 
and 3 years’ service, respectively.” 

(d) Each person appointed and commis- 
sioned an officer of the Veterinary Corps sub- 
sequent to December 31, 1947, who, at time 
of appointment, was credited with less than 
3 years’ service under the second sentence of 
subsection 506 (c) of the Officer Personnel 
Act of 1947, shall, for promotion, seniority, 
and promotion-list-position purposes, be 
credited as of the date of appointment with 
3 years’ service: Provided, That no back pay 
or allowances shall be held to have accrued 
as the result of the enactment of this sub- 
section for any period prior to the date of 
enactment thereof. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


FREE ENTRY OF PHILIPPINE 
ARTICLES 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill (H. R. 
9315) to provide for an extension on a 
reciprocal basis of the period of the free 
entry of Philippine articles in the United 
States. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. REED]? 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I would like to 
ask the gentleman a question. As I un- 
derstand, this is a renewal of the trade 
agreements which expire July 4 of this 
year; is that correct? 

REED of New York. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BONNER. Then I should like to 
ask the gentleman, has not the Philip- 
pine Government violated the trade 
agreements now in existence? 

Mr. REED of New York. No, I do not 
think they have. 

Mr. BONNER. May I refresh the gen- 
tleman’s memory and call his attention 
to the fact that with respect to tobacco, 
which has been on the free list with the 
Philippines, the Philippine Government 
passed a law No. 198, which entered into 
a compact or combine with some Amer- 
ican citizen to produce and manufacture 
tobacco in the Philippines to the ex- 
clusion of tobacco from America and 
which would eventually bring down the 
importations of American tobacco to 
about 25 percent of the imports of 1950? 
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Mr. REED of New York. There is no 
provision in the Trade Agreements Act 
that they have violated. I want to say 
to the gentleman that everything has 
been arranged so that the gentleman’s 
difficulties will be completely solved if 
this bill passes. 

Mr. BONNER. I would not have com- 
plete assurance of that, would I, since 
the law is now on their books which 
would prohibit the importation of to- 
bacco from America to 25 percent of the 
imports of 1950? 

Mr. REED of New York. There will 
be a special session of their legislature 
that will take care of this problem. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield. 
Mr. COOLEY. That special session 

convenes in the Philippines on June 28, 
as I understand it? 

Mr. REED of New York. That is cor- 
rect. That is why I want to get this bill 
passed. 

Mr. COOLEY. I understand further 
that the General Assembly of the Philip- 
pines will only consider such items 
as are listed on the agenda, which is 
arranged before the convening of the 
General Assembly. Does the gentleman 
have assurance that this bill, which is 
certainly discriminatory against Amer- 
ican tobacco, will be considered at the 
session which convenes on June 28? 

Mr. REED of New York. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COOLEY. I have in my hand a 
newsletter, a Philippine newsletter from 
Manila from which I should like to read 
just one sentence: 

A bill lifting the restrictions on the im- 
port of Virginia leaf tobacco into the Philip- 
Pines failed to pass the recently adjourned 
session of Congress. 


That newsletter is dated June 8, 1954. 

Mr. REED of New York. I expected 
both gentlemen from North Carolina to 
raise this question, so, in response to 
the inquiry of the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Cootrey] may I say that 
the Ways and Means Committee was 
seriously concerned over the quota im- 
posed by the Philippines on the imports 
of leaf tobacco. This restriction was 
imposed by act of the Philippine Legis- 
lature and is not in the Philippine Trade 
Act. Our committee was assured by 
representatives of both the Department 
of State and the Department of Agri- 
culture that every effort is being made 
and will continue to be made to have 
this restriction removed. The con- 
templated negotiations will provide an 
opportunity for this matter to be pressed 
with maximum effect. 

I have had other assurances beyond 
that, so I think you will be amply pro- 
tected if this bill goes through. 

Mr. BONNER. Further reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker, the Sen- 
ate passed a bill providing for the sale 
of 12 small vessels from the Reserve Fleet 
to Philippine citizens. We formerly 
chartered these vessels to Philippine 
citizens and they are in operation. But 
for this specific reason, Philippine Trade 
Act, I objected to the bill in the commit- 
tee and an amendment was adopted pro- 
viding for the continuation of the char- 
ter for another year pending this very 
question, Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I will 
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have to object to the immediate con- 
sideration of this bill. 

Mr. COOLEY. Will the gentleman 
reserve that objection fora moment? I 
would like to ask a question of the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Mr. BONNER. Yes; I withhold my 
objection, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. COOLEY. During this 18 months’ 
period will further studies be conducted 
with regard to the Philippine Act? I 
assume that is true. 

Mr. REED of New York. That is true. 

Mr. COOLEY. Will those studies be 
considered by the gentleman’s commit- 
tee, the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment, or will the studies be considered 
by the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. REED of New York. They have 
always been conducted by the executive 
branch of the Government. 

Mr. COOLEY. Back in 1934, I believe 
it was, or somewhere along there, we 
passed an act which authorized the cre- 
ation of a joint committee composed of 
3 Members of the House, 3 Members 
of the Senate, and 3 members of the 
executive branch. That is my recollec- 
tion. That committee never functioned. 
It seems to me it would be well if the 
gentleman’s committee, which is com- 
posed of experts in this particular field, 
would conduct the studies that ought to 
be made, even if they have to be made 
in collaboration with representatives of 
the executive branch of the Government, 
so that the gentleman’s committee will 
know whether or not these acts or the 
provisions thereof are being complied 
with. We know definitely that this 
positive act on the part of the Govern- 
ment of the Philippines was directly 
aimed at American-grown Virginia-type 
tobacco, which is produced in our State. 
I am bound to say it is a violation of 
the spirit of the Trade Act even though 
it might not be a violation of the letter. 

Mr. BONNER. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman from New York that I have great 
respect for him and his commitee, and 
it is no pleasure to me to be in the posi- 
tion I find myself today, and it is my 
desire to see the Philippine Trade Act 
renewed. However, Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the present consideration of the 
bill. 


ATTORNEY'S FEES PROVISO 


Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to insert at this 
point in the Recorp a statement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the Senate Judiciary Committee has 
amended a number of bills which have 
been reported by the subcommittee of 
which I am chairman, and approved by 
the House Judiciary Committee, and ul- 
timately passed by the House. The 
amendment is to delete the 10-percent 
limitation on attorney’s fees, a proviso 
which is appended to every bill we report 
which carries an appropriation. The 
Senate committee amendment provides 
that no attorney’s fees may be paid out 
of the appropriation. 
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The House Judiciary Committee does 
not approve of this action on the part 
of the Senate committee; for we regard 
the proviso as a protective measure. 
However, in the bills we have checked 
and determined there was no attorney 
involved, we are concurring in the Sen- 
ate amendment, in order to avoid delay 
to the claimant’s receipt of the amount 
to which he has been found to be entitled. 

In cases where it is established that 
attorney’s fees were earned or contracted 
for, we intend to have a conference with 
the Senate committee, for the purpose of 
arriving at a mutually acceptable policy 
regarding this protective proviso. 


CHESTER H. TUCK ET AL. 


Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's desk the bill (H. R. 724) for 
the relief of Chester H. Tuck, Mary Eliza- 
beth Fisher, James Thomas Harper, and 
Mrs. T. W. Bennett, with a Senate 
amendment thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment 
as follows: 

Page 2, lines 13 and 14, strike out “for the 
payment of any one claim in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 


RICHARD A. KURTH 


Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 1364) 
for the relief of Richard A. Kurth, with 
a Senate amendment thereto, and con- 
cur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 2, line 7, after “States”, insert “: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 


FRANK L. McCARTHA 


Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 2421) 
for the relief of Frank L. McCartha, 
with a Senate amendment thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 2, line 10, preceding “shall”, insert 
, other than hospital and medical expenses 
actually incurred.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 


CARL A. ANNIS ET AL. 


Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 2678) 
for the relief of Carl A. Annis, Wayne 
C. Cranney, and Leslie O. Yarwood, with 
a Senate amendment thereto, and con- 
cur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 2, lines 4 and 5, strike out “for the 
payment of any one claim in excess of 10 
percent thereof.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 


WILLARD CHESTER CAULEY 


Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker's desk the bill (H. R. 3623) 
for the relief of Willard Chester Cauley, 
with a Senate amendment thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Page 2, line 5, strike out “in excess of 10 
percent thereof.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 


RALPH S. PEARMAN ET AL. 


Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker's desk the bill (H. R. 4919) 
for the relief of Ralph S. Pearman and 
others, with a Senate amendment 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Page 4, line 8, strike out “in excess of 10 
percent of any claim.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no Objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 
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Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 5025) 
for the relief of Paul G. Kendall, with a 
Senate amendment thereto, and concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment 
as follows: 

Page 2, lines 5 and 6, strike out “in excess 
of 10 percent thereof.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 


DUNCAN M. CHALMERS ET AL. 


Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 6196) 
for the relief of Duncan M. Chalmers, 
and certain other persons, with a Sen- 
ate amendment thereto, and concur in 
the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment as follows: 

Page 3, line 6, strike out “in excess of 10 
percent thereof.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, since it 
will be impossible for me to be present 
tomorrow when the conference commit- 
tee reports on the agriculture appropri- 
ation bill I should like for the record to 
show that I favor the report, and if it 
were possible for me to be present I 
would vote for the additional $35 million 
loan authorization carried in the report 
for REA. 


AUTHORIZING CERTAIN TRANSAC- 
TIONS BY DISBURSING OFFICERS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan submitted 
the following conference report and 
statement on the bill (S. 2844), an act 
to amend the act of December 23, 1944, 
authorizing certain transactions by dis- 
bursing officers of the United States, and 
for other purposes: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 1900) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
2844) to amend the act of December 23, 1944, 


June 22 


to make permanent the authorization for 
certain transactions by disbursing officers of 
the United States, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same. 

CLARE E. HOFFMAN, 
JEFFREY P. HILLELSON, 
GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB, 
WILLIAM L. DAWSON, 
JOHN W. MCCORMACK, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
HOMER E. CAPEHART, 
WALLACE F. BENNETT, 
BARRY GOLDWATER, 
BURNET R. MAYBANK, 
J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 2844) to amend the 
act of December 23, 1944, to make permanent 
the authorization for certain transactions by 
disbursing officers of the United States, sub- 
mit the following statement in explanation 
of the effect of the action agreed upon and 
recommended in the accompanying con- 
ference report as to such amendment, 
namely: 

The bill as passed by the Senate would 
continue for 1 year, until June 30, 1955, the 
authorization to disbursing officers of the 
United States for certain financial transac- 
tions—payments in foreign currencies in 
connection with military and civilian activi- 
ties of the United States throughout the 
world. This authority was first granted un- 
der the act of December 23, 1944 (58 Stat. 
921), and has been periodically extended 
each year, the present authority expiring 
on June 30, 1954. 

The House amended the bill to make such 
authority permanent by deleting the termi- 
nation provision of the act. 

After conference, the Senate receded from 
its disagreement to the House amendment 
and agreed to make the legislation perma- 
nent, 

CLARE E. HOFFMAN, 
JEFFREY P. HILLELSON, 
GLENARD P, LIPSCOMB, 
WILLIAM L. DAWSON, 
JOHN W. MCCORMACK, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the con- 
ference report on the bill S. 2844. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the statement be read in lieu of the re- 
port. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement as above 
set out. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


1954 


COLLECTION OF INDEBTEDNESS OF 
MILITARY AND CIVILIAN PERSON- 
NEL RESULTING FROM ERRONE- 
OUS PAYMENTS 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the bill (S. 
2728) to authorize the collection of in- 
debtedness of military and civilian per- 
sonnel resulting from erroneous pay- 
ments, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. Reserving 
the right to object, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman state whether this bill has 
been taken up in the House committee? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. It has. 

Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. And is 
this the bill that was unanimously re- 


ported? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That is 
correct. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, when it is deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the department 
concerned or the head of the agency or in- 
dependent establishment concerned, or one 
of their designees, that an employee of the 
United States or any member of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, or Coast 
Guard, or a reserve component thereof, is in- 
debted to the United States as the result of 
any erroneous payment made by the depart- 
ment, agency, or independent establishment 
concerned to or on behalf of any such person, 
the amount of the indebtedness may be col- 
lected in monthly installments, or at officially 
established regular pay period intervals, by 
deduction in reasonable amounts from the 
current pay account of such person. The 
deductions may be made only from basic 
compensation, basic pay, special pay, and in- 
centive pay, retired pay, retainer pay, or in 
the case of persons not entitled to basic pay, 
other authorized pay. Collection shall be ef- 
fected over a period not greater than the an- 
ticipated period of active duty or period of 
employment, as the case may be. The 
amount deducted for any period shall not ex- 
ceed an amount equal to two-thirds of the 
pay from which the deduction is made, un- 
less the deduction of a greater amount is 
necessary to effect collection within the pe- 
riod or anticipated period of active duty or 
employment. If such individual retires, re- 
signs, or his employment or period of active 
duty is otherwise terminated before such ad- 
justment has been completed, adjustment 
shall be made by decreasing subsequent pay- 
ments, of whatever nature, due such person 
by the department, agency, or independent 
establishment concerned. Nothing in this 
section shall modify any existing law which 
provides for forfeiture of pay or allowances. 

Sec. 2. Each Secretary of a department, or 
head of an agency or independent establish- 
ment, as appropriate, shall prescribe regula- 
tions to carry out the purposes of this Act. 
Such regulations shall be approved by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force shall be uniform for the mili- 
tary services insofar as practicable. 

Sec. 3. (a) In accordance with settlement 
procedures prescribed by the Comptroller 
General of the United States, the Secretary of 
the department concerned or the head of the 
agency or independent establishment con- 
cerned is authorized to charge the net 
amount of the unpaid and overpaid balances 
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occurring in individual pay accounts against 
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ment insert “$300,367,600"; and the Senate 


the appropriation for the fiscal year in which agree to the same. 


the balances occurred, and from which the 
amount was payable, and the net amount 
shall be credited to and paid from the cor- 
responding appropriation for the next suc- 
ceeding fiscal year. 

(b) The act of February 9, 1946 (ch. 2, 60 
Stat. 3) is repealed. 

Sec. 4. Nothing contained in this Act shall 
be construed as repealing, amending, or mod- 
ifying in any way the provisions of the act 
of May 22, 1928 (ch. 676, 45 Stat. 698). 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. 
Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HOFFMAN of 
Michigan: On page 3, line 1, strike out the 
words “Secretary of the Treasury” and insert 
the words “Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 7477) was 
laid on the table. 


Mr. 


CIVIL FUNCTIONS APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1955 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I call up the conference report on the 
bill (H. R. 8367) making appropriations 
for civil functions administered by the 
Department of the Army for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1955, and for other 
purposes; and I ask unanimous consent 
that the statement on the part of the 
managers be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 1892) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8367) “making appropriations for civil func- 
tions administered by the Department of the 
Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, 
and for other purposes,” having met, after 
full and free conference, have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 3 and 6. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 15, and 17, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$5,489,200”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$2,907,500”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 


Amendment numbered 8: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 8, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$970,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$76,110,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 10, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
men* insert “$9,544,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 845,450,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendments numbered 5, 7, 12, 
13, 14, and 16. 

GLENN Davis, 

T. MLET HAND, 

E. A. CEDERBERG, 

JOHN TABER, 

Louis C. RABAUT, 

CLARENCE CANNON, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


WILLIAM F. KNOwLAND, 

MILTON R. YOUNG, 

Guy CORDON, 

EDWARD J. THYE, 

Epwarp MARTIN, 

Cart HAYDEN, 

RIcHARD B. RussEtt, 

ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on certain amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8367) mak- 
ing appropriations for civil functions ad- 
ministered by the Department of the Army 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1935, and 
for other purposes, submit the following 
statement in explanation of the effect of 
the action agreed upon and recommended 
in the accompanying conference report as 
to each of such amendments, namely: 


CEMETERIAL EXPENSES 


Amendment No. 1: Appropriates $5,489,200 
instead of $5,445,700 as proposed by the 
House and $5,532,700 as proposed by the 
Senate. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS FLOOD CONTROL 
General investigation 


Amendment No. 2: Appropriates $2,907,500 
instead of $2,410,000 as proposed by the 
House and $3,460,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. The conferees are in agreement 
that $2,337,500 shall be allocated for exam- 
inations and surveys and $570,000 for the 
collection and study of basic data. The 
conferees are also in agreement that the 
funds for examinations and surveys shall be 
allocated so as to complete the Arkansas- 
Red and White River survey and the New 
York-New England survey. 

Construction, general 

Amendment No. 3: Authorizing the trans- 
fer of not to exceed $1 million to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior as proposed by the House 
instead of $1,360,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate. 
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Amendment No. 4: Appropriates $300,367,- 
600 instead of $278,7/7,000 as proposed by 
the House and $322,519,800 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

The conferees are in complete agreement 
that the funds appropriated herein are to 
be allocated as follows: 


“Alabama: 
Fort Gaines lock and dam 
Demopolis lock and dam. 
Jackson lock and dam. 
Warrior lock and dam. 
Alaska: 
Kodiak Harbor 109, 900 


rizona: 
Painted Rock Reservoir 
kansas: 
* Arkansas River and tribu- 
taries, Arkansas and 
Oklahoma (bank stabili- 
zation and channel recti- 
cation) 
Blakely Mo 


Little 
below Murfreesboro, in- 
cluding Ozan Cree 

Red River levees and bank 
3 Nae ee 


535, 000 |---------- 


450, 000 

California: 
Cherry Valley Reservoir . 1, 000, 000 |----.----- 
Crescent City Harbor 500, 000 |---------- 


Sacramento River 
San Antonio Reservoir.. 
San Antonio and Chin 


tributarles 


‘olorado: 
heen RN 
Connecticu 
Hartford (Folly Brook sec- 


District of ‘Columbia: 
Anacostia River, 
. 
Florida: 
Central and southern 
W 

Jim Woodruff lock and 
dam, Florida and Geor- 


corgia: 
Buford Dam 


Hartwell Reservoir, Ga, 

and 8, C 
Hawaii: 

Kawaihae Harbor 


O: 
Albeni Falls Reservoir 
Columbia River local pro- 
tection, Idaho, Oregon, 
Washington, Wyoming, 
Utah, Nevada, and Mon- 
PPT e 
Lucky Peak Reservoir 1, 750, 000 

Mlinois: 

400, 000 


nd 180, 000 
Carlyle Reservolr 
Clear Creek Drainage and 

Levee District 
Degognia and Fountain 
Bluff Levee and Drain- 
age District 
East St. Louis and vicinity. 
Grand Tower Drainage 
and Levee District... _. 390, 000 
Illinois Waterway: Calu- 
met-Sag Channel 533 
Mississippi River, be- 
tween Missouri River 
and Minneapolis, Minn, 
(exclusive of St t. Anthony 
Falls, Minn, „and lock 19 
at Keokuk, Towa), III., 
Iowa, and eee 


70, 000 


Construe- 
tion 


Illinois—Continued 
North Alexander Drain- 
age and Levee District... 
Preston Drainage and 
Levee District — 
Sky BOs 2 
Wood River Drainage and 
Levee Distriet 345, 000 
Indiana: 
Greenfield Bayou levee...-|....-------- 
Mansfield Reservoir 
Markland locks and dam, 


Ind., Ky., and Ohio 
W 500, 000 
Iowa: 
Coralville Reservoir 1. 750, 000 
Lock No. 19 at Keokuk . 3, 200, 000 


Missouri Rixer: 

Kansas City to Omaha 
Omaha to Sioux City 
Kansas: 

Missouri River agricul- 
tural levees, Kansas, 
Jowa, Missouri, and Ne- 
braska 


Wichita and Valley 
Kentucky: 
Barbourville. _..--.-- 
Buckhorn Reservoir. 
Covington 
Green River locks 
dams 1 and 2. 
Jackson 
Maysville... 
Greenup locks 
Kentucky and Ohio. 
Pineville.........-..--- 
Louisiana: 
Gulf Intracoastal Water- 
way (New Orleans Dis- 
trict): Plaquemine-Mor- 
gan City alternate route. 750, 000 
Maine: 
Portland Harbor 675, 000 
bs Saar 
umberland, Md., 
Ridgely, W. va 
Massachusetts: 
Ann 
Buffumville Reservoir 
Michigan: 
Detroit River: Amherst- 
berg Channel „ 
Minnesota: 
. ee eee 
Duluth-Superior Harbor. 
Red Dae of the North, 
. Dak., and 


sion 5 1, 400, 000 


Missouri River, Kansas 

City to mouth__-..-..-- 2,000, 000 
Perry County Drainage 

and Levee Districts 1, 2, 


Mo, and Ark 


T 
Fort Peck Dam: Second 
power plant 
Havre. 
Libby Reservoir 4 
Nebraska: 
Gavins Point Reservoir, 
Nebr. and S. Dax 11, 000, 000 
Missouri River (Miners 
Bend, McCook Lake, 
and Kenslers Bend to 
Sioux City), Nebr. and 
S. Dak 


Nevada: 
Mathews Canyon Reser- 
TT K 
New Hampshire: 
Otter Brook Reservoir 
New Jersey: 
New York and New Jersey 
channels 
New Mexico: 
Chamita Reservolr 
Rio Grande Flood way 
New York: 
Allegheny River Reservoir. 
ee ̃ — one 
Corning (Monkey Run)... 
Wf RIA) RANA ESS is, 
North Carolina: 
Intracoastal Waterway be- 
tween Norfolk, Va., and 
St. Johns River, WI. 
n Since 195, 000 
rhe: 8.9 
North Dakota: 
Garrison Reservoir. I 25, 000, 000 
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Construc- | Plan- 
tion ning 
io: 
Cleveland Harbor. -| $1,000, 000 z 
New Cumberland s 
and dam, Ohio and inia 
1. 000, 000 * 
Pe Oklahoma City Floodway} 1, 650, 00 
reg 


Allis Creek Reservoir 


Lookout Point Reserv: 
MeNary lock and dam, 
Oregon and Washington. 
Pendleton 
The Dalles D. 
and W ashington. 
Willamette River, 
protection. 
Pennsylvania: 
Bradford... 
Johnsonbu 
Schuylkill 
Fairmount Dam 
Swoyersyille-Forty 
Williamsport. . 
Rhode Island: 
Woonsocket 
South Dakota: 


Carthage 81 
Cheatham lock and dam 
oN Hickory lock and dam. 


Dallas Floodway.. 
Ferrell’s Bridge Rese: 
Fort Worth Floodway..... 
Garza-Little Elm Reser- 


Aransas-Corpus 
Christi Water wax 
Texarkana Reservoir 3, 300, 000 
Utah: 
Spanish Fork River 
Virginia: 
Norfolk Harbor, Craney 
Island disposal arena 
Quinby Creek 
Washington: 
Chief Joseph Dam 27, 000, 000 
Colfax 


Wyoming: 
Got ditt Le RE pore A 
Jackson Hole, Snake River 

Local protection projects not 

requiring specific legislation 

Snagging and clearing. 


FFF 
Lower Columbia River fish- 
sanctuary program 1, 000, 000 


Program total, construc- 
tion, general. 302, 764, 600 2. 603, 000 
Less surplus funds. ............ —5, 000, 000 


Grand total, construc- 
tion, general 


300, 25 600" 


The conferees are in complete accord as 
to their desire that the total advance con- 
tribution of approximately $2,900,000 of the 
local interests concerned with the Central 
and Southern Florida flood-control project 
be accepted by the Corps of Engineers and 
utilized at its discretion to carry on con- 
struction of the authorized project, and that 
the State of Florida shall receive credit for 
said advanced contribution on the total re- 
quired cash contribution of not to exceed 
$29,152,000. 

The conferees are in complete accord that 
the funds available for construction, gen- 
eral, shall be obligated in such manner as to 
maintain the previously approved power 
schedules at Chief Joseph Dam, Washington; 
Buford Dam, Georgia; Garrison Dam, North 
Dakota; and at least the first four units at 
the Dalles Dam, Oregon and Washington. 

The conferees are in complete accord that 
the funds allocated for the Missouri River, 
Omaha, Nebraska to Sioux City, Iowa, are 
not allocated for any specific locations, but 
are to be obligated in accordance with a 
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priority established by the Chief of Engi- 
neers, based on engineering feasibility. 
Amendment No. 5: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 
Amendment No. 6: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate. 


Operation and maintenance, general 


Amendment No. 7: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 8: Authorizes transfer of 
not to exceed $970,000 to the Secretary of the 
Interior instead of $900,000 as proposed by 
the House and $1,040,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 9: Appropriates $76,110,- 
000 instead of $72,660,000 as proposed by the 
House and $79,880,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. The conferees are in agreement that 
these funds shall be allocated so as to pro- 
vide the amount necessary for the first year’s 
operations toward the correction of the haz- 
ardous channel conditions existing in the 
Delaware River project from Philadelphia to 
the sea over a two-year period and the cor- 
rection of a similar condition in Savannah 
Harbor, Georgia. 

General expenses 

Amendment No. 10: Appropriates $9,544,- 
000 instead of $9,288,000 as proposed by the 
House and $9,800,000 as proposed by Senate. 

Flood control, Mississippi River and 
tributaries 

Amendment No. 11: Appropriates $45,450,- 
000 instead of $45,200,000 as proposed by the 
House and $45,700,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. The conferees are in complete 
agreement that the Corps of Engineers shall 
use as much of the funds recommended 
herein as will not seriously impair the con- 
tinuation of projects provided for in the 
Budget estimate for the initiation of con- 
struction on the auxiliary channels along 
the Yazoo River below the completed reser- 
voirs, 

CANAL ZONE GOVERNMENT 

Amendment No. 12: Reported in disagree- 
ment, 

GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Amendment No. 13: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 14: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 15: Changes Section Num- 
ber. 

Amendment No. 16: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 
Number, 


17: Changes Section 
GLENN Davis, 
T. MILLeTr HAND, 
E. A. CEDERBERG, 
JOHN TABER, 
Lovis C. RABAUT, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the first amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 5: Page 3, line 23, 
insert “: Provided further, That not to ex- 
ceed $750,000 of the funds appropriated 
herein may at the discretion and under the 
direction of the Chief of Engineers be used 
in payment to the accounts of the Confed- 
erated Tribes of the Yakima Reservation; the 
Confederated Tribes of the Warm Springs 
Reservation; the Confederated Tribes of the 
Umatilla Reservation; or other recognized 
Indian tribes, and those individual Indians 
not enrolled in any recognized tribe, but 
who through domicile at or in the immediate 
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vicinity of the reservoir and through custom 
and usage are found to have an equitable 
interest in the fishery, all of whose fishing 
rights and interests will be impaired by the 
Government incident to the construction, 
operation, or maintenance of the Dalles 
Dam, Columbia River, Wash., and Oreg., and 
must be subordinated thereto by agreement 
or litigation.” 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 7: Page 5, line 4, 
insert “, including such sums as may be 
necessary for the maintenance of harbor 
channels, provided by a State, municipality, 
or other public agency, outside of harbor 
lines, and serving essential needs of general 
commerce and navigation.” 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 12: Page 7, line 
22, insert “; residence for the Governor.” 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 13: Page 12, line 
15, insert: 

“Sec. 105. Hereafter appropriations of the 
Military Department shall be available for 
the reimbursement of the Canal Zone Gov- 
ernment for the cost of providing, in facil- 
ities operated by the Canal Zone Govern- 
ment, medical care, other than subsistence 
of dependents of military personnel.” 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment with 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Davis of Wisconsin moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 13, and 
concur therein with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment insert: 

“Sec. 105. Hereafter appropriations of the 
Department of Defense available for medical 
care shall be available for the reimbursement 
of the Canal Zone Government for the cost 
of providing medical care for dependents of 
military personnel (to the extent that such 
care heretofore has been provided) in facil- 
ities operated by the Canal Zone Govern- 
ment. 

“The Department of the Navy is authorized 
and directed to transfer to the Canal Zone 
Government, without exchange of funds, all 
of the land, facilities, buildings, structures, 
equipment, furniture, and improvements of 
or pertaining to the Naval Hospital, Coco 
Solo, Canal Zone: Provided, That the amount 
representing the fair value to the Canal 
Zone Government of the transferred property 
shall, when approved by the Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, be added to the investment of 
the United States in the Canal Zone Gov- 
ernment.” 


The motion was agreed to. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 14: Page 12, line 
20, insert: 

“Sec. 106. No appropriation or fund avail- 
able to the Department of Defense shall be 
used after (September 1), 1954, for the 
maintenance and operation of hospitals in 
the Canal Zone.” 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment with 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Davis of Wisconsin moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 14, and 
concur therein with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment insert: 

“Sec. 106. No appropriation or fund avail- 
able to the Department of Defense shall be 
used after September 1, 1954, for the main- 
tenance and operation of hospitals in the 
Canal Zone.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 16: Page 13, line 2, 
strike out all of lines 2 to 6 inclusive and 
insert “to read as follows: 

“Sec. 105. Amounts expended by the Pan- 
ama Canal Company in maintaining defense 
facilities in standby condition for the De- 
partment of Defense hereafter shall, not- 
withstanding any other provisions of law, be 
fully reimbursable to the Panama Canal 
Company by the Department of Defense. 
Amounts expended by the Canal Zone Gov- 
ernment for furnishing education, and hos- 
pital and medical care to employees of agen- 
cies of the United States and their depend- 
ents, other than the Panama Canal Company 
and Canal Zone Government, less amounts 
payable by such employees and their depend- 
ents hereafter shall, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, be fully reimbursable 
to the Canal Zone Government by such 
agencies. The appropriation or fund of any 
such other agency bearing the cost of the 
compensation of the employee concerned is 
hereby made available for such reimburse- 
ments.” 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the several 
motions was laid on the table. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, this conference report carries an 
appropriation of $457,071,300. This 
amount is $8,088,700 lower than the 
budget figures submitted by the Presi- 
dent and represents very close to an even 
split between the amount carried in the 
bill when it passed the House and the 
amount of the bill as it passed the Sen- 
ate. Specifically, it is $27,024,200 be- 
neath the Senate-passed bill and $26,- 
087,600 above the measure which passed 
the House. 
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With the exception of a very small 
planning item at South Beloit, Ill., every 
item for planning and construction 
which was included in the House bill is 
included in the conference report. 

There are three planning projects in- 
cluded in the conference report which 
were not carried in the House bill. These 
are the Amherstberg Channel in Michi- 
gan, the Carlyle Reservoir in Illinois, 
and the Otter Brook Reservoir in New 
Hampshire. 

The following construction projects 
are included in the conference report 
which were not carried in the bill at the 
time it passed the House: Kodiak Har- 
bor, Alaska; Ozan Creek, Ark.; Crescent 
City Harbor, Calif.; Jennings Beach, 
Conn.; Toronto Reservoir, Kans.; Pla- 
quemine-Morgan City, alternate route of 
Gulf Intracoastal Waterway, La.; Table 
Reck Reservoir, Mo. and Ark.; New 
Cumberland locks and dam, Ohio, and 
W. Va.; Ferrell's Bridge Reservoir, Tex.; 
Quinby Creek, Va. 

Mr. Speaker, this represents a reason- 
able compromise between the positions 
of the House and the Senate on this 
measure. The conference report is 
unanimous and I urge its adoption by 
the House. 


WILLMORE ENGINEERING CO. 


Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up the conference report on the 
bill (H. R. 7258) for the relief of the 
Willmore Engineering Co., and ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
of the managers on the part of the House 
be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 1863) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
7258) for the relief of the Willmore Engineer- 
ing Company, having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: “That the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Willmore Engineering Company 
each shall appoint an arbitrator, and they 
together shall appoint a third arbitrator, 
these three to serve as a Board of Arbitrators 
who shall, after having heard the evidence, 
determine and certify to the Secretary of 
the Treasury any amount which in their 
judgment would be required to satisfy any 
obligations of the United States to the Will- 
more Egineering Company for services and 
expenses in connection with its contract and 
the breach of it, if any, with the United 
States for production of winches for trans- 
port vessels necessary to the prosecution of 
World War II, pursuant to special emergency 
authorizations and commitments under war 
powers, for which it is alleged the United 
States has failed to provide adequate pay- 
ment. To the extent not inconsistent with 
this Act, the provisions of Title 9 of the 
United States Code shall be applicable to 
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proceedings under this Act. Any cost aris- 
ing in the arbitration of these claims shall 
be fixed by the arbitrators and assessed 
equally between the Government and the 
claimants.” 
And the Senate agree to the same. 
EDGAR A. JONAS, 
WILLIAM E. MILLER, 
THomas J. LANE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
JOHN M. BUTLER, 
HERMAN WELKER, 
ESTES KEFAUVER, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate, 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 7258) for the relief 
of the Willmore Engineering Co., submit the 
following statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon and recom- 
mended in the accompanying conference re- 
port as to such amendment, namely: 

The bill as passed the House would au- 
thorize the chief judge of the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia 
to appoint an arbitrator to hear the evidence, 
determine and certify to the Secretary of 
the Treasury any amount which in his judg- 
ment would be required to satisfy any obli- 
gation of the United States to the Willmore 
Engineering Co. The Senate amended the 
bill to provide that the chief judge of the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to appoint a Board of 
Arbitrators, consisting of three United States 
district judges, to hear, determine, and make 
findings as they may deem appropriate as to 
the liability, if any, either legal or equitable, 
of the United States upon the claim of the 
Willmore Engineering Co. for compensation. 

At the conference the following amend- 
ment was agreed upon: “That the Secretary 
of Commerce and Willmore Engineering Co, 
each shall appoint an arbitrator, and they 
together shall appoint a third arbitrator, 
these three to serve as a Board of Arbitrators 
who shall, after having heard the evidence, 
determine and certify to the Secretary of the 
Treasury any amount which in their judg- 
ment would be required to satisfy any obliga- 
tions of the United States to the Willmore 
Engineering Co. for services and expenses in 
connection with its contract and the breach 
of it, if any, with the United States for pro- 
duction of winches for transport vessels nec- 
essary to the prosecution of World War II, 
pursuant to special emergency authoriza- 
tions and commitments under war powers, 
for which it is alleged the United States has 
failed to provide adequate payment. To the 
extent not inconsistent with this act, the 
provisions of title 9 of United States Code 
shall be applicable to proceedings under this 
act. Any cost arising in the arbitration of 
these claims shall be fixed by the arbitrators 
and assessed equally between the Govern- 
ment and the claimants.” 

EDGAR A. JONAS, 

WILLIAM E. MILLER, 

THOMAS J. LANE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table, 


REVISION OF THE ORGANIC ACT OF 
THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up House Resolution 584 and ask 
for its immediate consideration, 
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The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
5181) to revise the Organic Act of the Vir- 
gin Islands of the United States, and all 
points of order against said bill are hereby 
waived. After general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill, and shall continue 
not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. It shall be in order to consider without 
the intervention of any point of order the 
substitute amendment recommended by the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
now in the bill, and such substitute for the 
purpose of amendment shall be considered 
under the 5-minute rule as an original bill. 
At the conclusion of such consideration the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and any member may 
demand a separate vote in the House on any 
of the amendments adopted in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole to the bill or committee 
substitute. The previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to recom- 
mit with or without instructions. 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 30 minutes of my time to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH], 
and at this time I yield myself such time 
as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to urge the adop- 
tion of House Resolution 584, which will 
make in order the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 5181, to revise the Organic Act 
of the Virgin Islands of the United 
States. House Resolution 584 provides 
for an open rule, waiving points of order 
with 1 hour of general debate. 

Mr. Speaker, the Organic Act of the 
Virgin Islands has not been amended to 
any large extent since its original enact- 
ment back in 1936. 

H. R. 5181, Mr. Speaker, would con- 
solidate and unify the two municipal 
governments of the Virgin Islands into 
one governmental organization serving 
the islands as a whole. A unicameral 
legislative body would replace the two 
presently existing municipal councils and 
this consolidation would eliminate a great 
deal of unnecessary expense and dupli- 
cation of functions which exists under 
the present setup. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill would also pro- 
vide that the proceeds of the internal 
revenue taxes would be returned to the 
treasury of the Virgin Islands. Naturally 
under this arrangement, Mr. Speaker, an 
increased measure of local self-govern- 
ment would be given to the people of the 
islands and their economy would be thus 
further strengthened. It is hoped that 
the fiscal provisions contained in this 
bill will obviate the necessity of Congress 
making annual deficit appropriations to 
take care of the Virgin Islands. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is a highly tech- 
nical one in that the whole governmental 
structure of the Virgin Islands has been 
carefully studied by the members of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. It is obvious by just reading the 


bill and report that very serious study 
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has been given by the committee to both 
the needs and the desires of the people 
of these islands. The Department of 
State has recommended enactment of 
this bill and the President has also urged 
favorable action by the Congress in order 
that the welfare and needs of the Virgin 
Islands and its people may best be taken 
care of. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that the rule will 
be adopted and that the House will then 
proceed to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I have no requests on this side and I 
know of no opposition to the rule. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 5181) to re- 
vise the Organic Act of the Virgin Is- 
lands of the United States. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 5181, with 
Mr. ALLEN of Illinois in the Chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Chairman, may I say to my colleagues in 
the House that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. SayLor] and his com- 
mittee have held thorough hearings and 
have given long attention to this revision 
of the Virgin Islands Organic Act. This 
legislation is needed for the Virgin 
Islands. After you have listened to an 
explanation of the bill by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. SAYLOR] I feel 
sure you will be impressed with the mer- 
its of the bill and give it your approval. 
I want to compliment the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. SAYLOR] for his 
diligence and his patience in working out 
the bill that is presently before you. 

Mr. Chairman, at this time I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
SaytLor] 15 minutes. 

Mr, SAYLOR. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this bill 
is to revise the Organic Act of the Virgin 
Islands. In 1917, as the result of a 
treaty, the United States acquired the 
Virgin Islands. They were operated un- 
der the Navy until some time in 1931. 
During all of that time there have been 
a series of naval governors. These gov- 
ernors had been appointed by the Presi- 
dent, and there was no local autonomy 
of any sort. In 1927 United States citi- 
zenship was conferred upon all the peo- 
ple who lived in the Virgin Islands. In 
1931, by Executive order, the islands were 
placed under the Department of the In- 
terior. 

In 1936 Congress passed the first or- 
ganic act for these islands. That act 
was the first attempt made by Congress 
to allow any local self-government. 
From 1936 until 1954 it has become evi- 
dent that the present law has many in- 
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equities which need to be changed. One 
of the greatest problems which exists in 
the islands is that on the Island of St. 
Thomas and St. John the municipal 
council operates as the governing body. 
On the Island of St. Croix, 40 miles away, 
the municipal council occupies the same 
position. Those two councils by law at 
the present time meet as the legislature. 

One of the great difficulties that has 
arisen down in the islands is that the 
legislature has remained in session con- 
stantly. This bill places very definite 
limitations upon the legislative body. 
First, we abolish the two town councils 
and elect a unicameral legislature. It 
is composed of 11 members elected for a 
term of 2 years. One must be from the 
island of St. John, 2 from the island of 
St. Croix, 2 from the island of St. 
Thomas, and 6 elected at large. In vot- 
ing for the members at large each elector 
can vote for 4 members. The legisla- 
ture is to meet annually and the mem- 
bers receive a yearly salary of $600. The 
act specifically provides that they shall 
be in session for not more than 60 days 
in any year with the right of the gov- 
ernor to call two extra sessions, of 15 
days each, in case of emergency. 

As to the executive branch, the gov- 
ernor is still appointed by the President. 
The secretary of the islands is appointed 
by the President, and is to live on the 
island of St. Croix, while the other offi- 
cers which have been heretofore ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of the Interior, 
are abolished. 

In the judicial branch a number of 
changes have been made. Our commit- 
tee is deeply indebted to Judge Maris 
of the third judicial circuit. Judge 
Maris has taken a great interest in the 
insular possessions of the United States 
and has been of tremendous help in 
drawing up the codes for Guam, for the 
trust territories, and now for the Vir- 
gin Islands. 

One of the principal changes is that 
the Federal judge appointed for the 
Virgin Islands and appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate 
shall serve for a term of 8 years rather 
than for a term of 4 years. 

There is a tremendous change also in 
the fiscal provisions. One of the prin- 
cipal complaints against the Virgin Is- 
lands has been that since 1917 they have 
been a constant drain upon our country 
and upon our Treasury. There is an 
effort in this bill to relieve the people of 
the United States from this drain upon 
their Treasury and a sincere effort to 
make the islands self-sufficient. The 
manner in which that is done is this: 
That we turn into the Treasury of the 
Virgin Islands the moneys which would 
normally come to the Treasury of the 
United States, with the understanding 
that they will get dollar for dollar pro- 
vided they will raise that same amount 
of taxes in the Virgin Islands. This will 
cause the people of the Virgin Islands to 
become tax conscious. Heretofore, it 
has been a very nice thing to run their 
business at a loss and then, at the end 
of the year, come up and ask the Con- 
gress of the United States through the 
Appropriations Committee to make up 
the deficit. This will make the people 
down there realize that if they expect to 
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get moneys from the United States 
through taxes which would normally go 
to the Treasury, they must raise a simi- 
lar amount in the islands. 

One of the principal provisions in the 
bill is actually to make the Virgin 
Islands a free port. The tourist trade is 
one of the principal businesses, if not 
the principal business, in the Virgin 
Islands. It has been the sincere effort 
of your committee to encourage the 
tourist trade. To do that we have placed 
in the bill a provision that foreign goods, 
bearing a genuine foreign trade-mark, 
shall be allowed to come into the islands 
without the application of the patent 
laws or the trade-mark laws. There was 
considerable concern by many bureaus 
of the Federal Government that the pro- 
vision as drafted would open the door 
and allow spurious goods to come into 
the United States. In an effort to make 
sure that this was not the case, the De- 
partment of the Interior, the Patent 
Office, the bureau having to do with 
trade-marks, all of the interested bu- 
reaus of the Federal Government met 
and agreed upon a substitute which will 
be offered here on the floor. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Whenever the gentle- 
man is ready, I have 1 or 2 questions and 
if this is a good time to ask them, I 
should like to ask them now. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I should be very happy 
to have the gentleman from New York 
ask any questions. 

Mr. JAVITS. The gentleman has 
done an enormous job on this subject 
and we are all very grateful to him, be- 
cause of the kind of a job that it is, one 
of specialization. Some very serious 
questions have been raised with me by 
constituents and I have chosen two of 
them which I think are important. 
They go to the question whether this 
will give the Virgin Islands autonomy 
and real self-government, in view of the 
fact that, like Puerto Rico, this is a 
showcase in the Caribbean so far as all 
of Latin America is concerned, a show- 
case for American principles of self- 
government. We have certainly made 
a marvelous record in what we have 
done in the Philippines and in Puerto 
Rico and, I am sure, in the Virgin 
Islands. I should like to ask the gentle- 
man first whether he believes the ob- 
jection which is made that the local 
legislature does not have the power to 
pass on the Governor’s reorganization 
or consolidation plans for the local gov- 
ernment, represents any deprivation of 
autonomy. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I do not; I will tell the 
gentleman why. I am Satisfied that 
there has been no movement on behalf 
of the Virgin Islanders themselves to- 
ward independence. I should like to say, 
for the benefit of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Javits] and other Mem- 
bers of the House, that there are two 
definite points of view with regard to 
what should be done for the Virgin Is- 
lands. First, there is the view of the 
Virgin Islanders themselves, those peo- 
ple who were born and reared in the 
islands, those people who have moved to 
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the islands and say that it is their home. 
They have one view. I might say that I 
have never come as close to getting a 
unanimous opinion on any one subject 
from a group of approximately 27,000 
people as I have been able to get on this 
bill from the people who live in the Vir- 
gin Islands. The other group are those 
Virgin Islanders who saw greener pas- 
tures somewhere else, who have left the 
Virgin Islands and who have gone to 
New York, who have gone to Chicago, 
who have gone to Los Angeles, who have 
gone to Philadelphia, who have gone to 
many of the other great metropolitan 
centers in these United States. From 
those groups, from those people who 
have left the Virgin Islands comes almost 
a unanimous opinion that this bill is not 
good. I say to the gentleman from New 
York that it was the unanimous opinion 
of our committee in discussing this bill 
and this problem that it was our duty to 
listen to the Virgin Islanders who lived in 
the Virgin Islands as to what they feel 
is good for themselves and not to listen 
to some people who have left the Virgin 
Islands and gone somewhere else. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. The gen- 
tleman from New York might find part 
of his answer on page 59, lines 11 to 17, 
of the bill: 

The heads of the executive departments 
created by this act shall be appointed by the 
Governor, with the advice and consent of 
the legislature. 


Then lines 16 and 17: 


Each shall have such powers and duties as 
may be described by the legislature. 


That certainly is a step forward. That 
is not owing to the Reorganization Act 
but to the fact that they will have some- 
thing to say about who shall head up the 
various departments of government. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I might say following 
that that this provision was not in the 
original organic act. 

Mr. JAVITS. May I ask one other 
question? I think we shall have some 
debate on this question, for the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Powe tt] will 
probably move with respect to it. Why 
is there an elimination in this bill of the 
provision in the organic act which states 
that qualified natives shall be given con- 
sideration for governmental posts in the 
islands? 

Mr. SAYLOR. That provision, which 
was in the organic act, provided solely 
for the appointments by the Secretary of 
the Interior. The Secretary of the In- 
terior has no authority any more with 
regard to appointments in the islands. 
Therefore, that provision was taken out. 
That provision was not in the original 
organic act with regard to any appoint- 
ments made by the President. 

Mr. JAVITS. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that though there may be objec- 
tions from those who are in the United 
States, I think they have to be listened 
to pretty carefully. These are Ameri- 
can citizens. It sometimes happens that 
when you are not directly under the re- 
sponsibility yourself you can do some 
objective thinking about a question, so 
I do believe that a very serious answer 
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must be made to their qualms, which are 
very real and very sincere, about this 
bill. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I might say to the 
gentleman from New York that they ap- 
peared before our committee both here 
in Washington when we held hearings 
and when we were down in the Virgin 
Islands. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. REAMS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. REAMS. I do not represent any 
Puerto Ricans who have come to this 
country but I am interested in some 
people from my district who have spent 
a great deal of time and money and 
are greatly interested particularly in the 
Island of St. Croix. It is their opinion, 
and in reading the bill today it is con- 
firmed, that St. Croix will have no 
representation or the representation of 
St. Croix will be greatly diminished by 
this bill. St. Croix had previously not 
only a town council, which gave them 
a local council, but that one combined 
with the other two councils and came 
together at a meeting on the Island of 
St. Croix, where they met as the gen- 
eral council, I believe it was called, and 
which was like the legislature you are 
setting up now. However, the legisla- 
ture will not be held on the Island of 
St. Croix but 40 miles away over a rough 
sea. The people will have great diffi- 
culty in getting the proper representa- 
tion. That is the objection, and it seems 
to be borne out by a careful reading of 
the bill and the report. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I might say to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio that the plan for the 
election of the legislature is so that each 
one of the islands will be represented, 
and provides that there shall be 1 elected 
from the island of St. John, 2 from the 
island of St. Thomas, and 2 from the 
island of St. Croix, and 6 at large. Each 
person who votes shall be entitled to 
vote for those on his own island, and 
when it comes to voting for the repre- 
sentatives-at-large, each person shall be 
entitled to vote for four. Since the pop- 
ulation of the islands is divided almost 
equally, that is, there are approximately 
13,000 people on the island of St. Croix, 
about 13,000 on the island of St. Thomas, 
and around 700 on the island of St. John, 
I see no reason whatsoever for the peo- 
ple in St. Croix feeling that they will not 
be represented. If they stand together 
on their island, the people on the other 
islands could have the same complaint. 
Now to answer the question that the 
gentleman has raised that they may not 
have any representation, in our bill we 
have specifically provided that the sec- 
retaries shall live in St. Croix so that 
they will have something on the island 
that they have never had before, and 
that is an actual representative appoint- 
ed by the President. 

Mr. REAMS. That seems to me to be 
small comfort to have a secretary who 
is resident there. You have taken away 
their local town meeting and you have 
taken away their local council on this 
rather large island, which is as large as 
the island of St. Thomas, and which is 
40 miles away from the other islands 
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where they would have to go to get any 
representation except, of course, through 
the two representatives that they are 
assured that they will have. 

Mr. SAYLOR. They may have eight 
representatives. They may elect all six 
of the representatives-at-large. There 
is nothing here which would prevent the 
six-at-large coming from their island 
and being elected. 

Mr. REAMS. That is not very likely 
because St. John and St. Thomas are 
close together and will work more or less 
as a unit, while St. Croix is set apart 
and is over 40 miles away separated by 
the sea. Furthermore, St. Croix is an 
island which is divided pretty much in 
two by high ground in the middle, and it 
is not very likely that they will elect any, 
and certainly not all of the delegates-at- 
large. The objection I have specifically 
is that there is no local government. 
There is no local government at all ex- 
cept a resident secretary on that island 
of St. Croix which is far apart from the 
rest of the islands where the governing 
is going to take place. 

Mr. SAYLOR,. That is one of the mat- 
ters which was considered by our com- 
mittee. It was one of the matters which 
was considered by the islanders them- 
selves, and they were happy with the 
solution which we arrived at. 

Mr. REAMS. But, I am not. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I am satisfied that this 
bill will be a great forward step in the 
history of the Virgin Islands and will 
promote the welfare and the economy of 
the peoples and of the islands them- 
selves. I urge every Member to support 
this measure. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. POWELL]. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I first 
would like to compliment the members 
of this subcommittee, and the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, for the time they 
have put in on this task. 

Mr. Chairman, any act which bears 
the date of 1936 is in need of revision. 
The world has moved with such startling 
rapidity during the past 18 years that 
anything that old is outmoded by now. 
This act does in a limited way improve 
or remedy some of the mistakes and 
errors in the organic act of 1936, but I 
do not think that today, in 1954, this 
model 1936 act is the kind of act that 
we can hold up before the world as in- 
dicative of American democracy and 
American progress and as indicative of 
the kind of daring leadership which the 
world is expecting from the United 
States of America. This is a 1936 model 
with a new paint job, and with 1 or 2 
minor improvements to the engine, but 
it in no way is a model which can keep 
pace with problems in an age of atomic 
energy and jet propulsion. 

The major objections to this bill may 
be considered in two categories: First, 
those provisions which wipe out rights 
and powers enjoyed by the people of the 
Virgin Islands for the past 18 years, 
rights conferred on them by a Demo- 
cratic Congress with capital D; and sec- 
ondly; the unwarranted failure of the 
bill to provide for any advance whatso- 
ever toward increased self-government, 
which is a promise we have made to these 
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people and to the world insofar as de- 
pendent peoples are concerned. Most 
disturbing of all to me is the underlying 
distrust and lack of confidence in the 
natives of the Virgin Islands which this 
bill reflects in almost every major pro- 
posed change. Let me give a few ex- 
amples to show just what I mean: 

First. The bill limits the elector in his 
vote. He may only vote for 4 out of 6 
of the candidates at large. Why should 
an act of Congress guarantee the elec- 
tion of certain persons to the Legisla- 
ture of the Virgin Islands? If such a 
provision was not necessary for the past 
18 years of universal suffrage, why is it 
necessary today? 

Second. The bill deprives the legisla- 
ture of the power to call special sessions, 
and reserves this right to the governor 
alone. Why this increase in the power 
of an appointed governor and the cor- 
responding decrease in the power of the 
elected representatives of the people of 
the Virgin Islands? If such a provision 
was not necessary for the past 18 years, 
why is it necessary today? 

Third. The bill wipes out the power 
of the legislature to pass on the reor- 
ganization of the executive departments 
and agencies, and gives the governor the 
absolute power of reorganization without 
the approval of the legislature. If such 
a provision was not necessary for the 
past 18 years, why is it necessary today? 

It should be quite clear that each one 
of these provisions is intended to serve 
the same purpose; that is, to reduce the 
status of the people of the Virgin Is- 
lands, and to increase the power of a 
governor appointed and controlled by 
Washington, D. C. In my view the bill 
is objectionable for any single one of 
these reasons, and therefore is more ob- 
jectionable when you add together the 
three provisions I have chosen as ex- 
amples. It seems to me this is a strange 
way to increase self-government as some 
persons claim this bill does. 

Now I want to mention 1 or 2 ways 
in which the bill fails to provide for the 
people of the Virgin Islands even a min- 
imum advance in self-government. 
There is a provision for a limited return 
to the Virgin Islands treasury of the pro- 
ceeds from the United States internal 
revenue taxes on goods manufactured in 
the islands and shipped to the United 
States; but there are also limitations on 
the purpose for which these taxes may 
beused. The Congress did not place any 
such restrictions on Puerto Rico or Guam 
when similar funds were made available 
to those two Territories. Why this de- 
liberate reflection on the integrity of the 
people of the Virgin Islands? Why give 
them an economic benefit with one hand, 
and at the same time give them a po- 
litical or constitutional slap in the face 
with the other hand? 

Also, there is the major policy ques- 
tion of taxation without representation. 
For two decades these people have been 
petitioning for a Resident Commissioner 
to the Congress, and this is still being 
denied them on the ground of the cost. 
Certainly the fundamental right to rep- 
resentation set forth in the Constitution 
of the United States is not to be meas- 
ured in dollars and cents. 
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Lastly, the bill provides for the re- 
tention of the Presidential veto of any 
local legislation, and this is a final veto. 
It seems to me we could at least allow 
the elected representatives of the people 
to override the Governor's veto, and be 
Satisfied with the final safeguard which 
resides in the power of the Congress to 
annul any territorial legislation it con- 
siders unwise, and not deprive these peo- 
ple of the feeling of full responsibility 
even for their local legislation. 

This bill is so full of features which re- 
flect on the good reputation and demon- 
strated ability of the people of the Virgin 
Islands that I believe it bears looking 
into further, and should not be passed 
in a summary fashion. 


RESOLUTION PASSED BY THE BOARD OF DIREC- 
TORS AT ITs MEETING JUNE 14, 1954 


In keeping with America’s democratic 
principles, the NAACP urges Congress to re- 
vise the Organic Act of the Virgin Islands 
in a manner which will protect and extend 
present powers of the local legislature to 
act for the people of the islands. 

Congress is also urged to support as soon 
as possible fuller measures of self-govern- 
ment in the form of an elected governor and 
a resident commissioner. 

While S. 3378 and H. R. 5181 carry certain 
economic advantages for the Virgin Islands, 
neither of these bills reflect any democratic 
gains over the organic act of 18 years ago 
and in one major particular actually repre- 
sents a backward step through denying to 
the local legislature the power to approve 
or disapprove executive department reor- 
ganization. 

The NAACP regards S. 3378 and H. R. 5181 
designed to revise the Organic Act of the 
Virgin Islands as insufficient to protect pre- 
viously held powers by the local legislature 
and lacking in any extension of self-gov- 
ernment measures such as the right to elect 
a Governor and Resident Commissioner. We 
call upon Congress to correct these defects, 


When you say that the peoples of 
the islands want this act and people in 
America from the islands do not want 
the act, if that is true I think it is very, 
very constructive and very healthy crit- 
icism, because it means those Virgin 
Islanders who have come to the main- 
land and have breathed a little of this 
air of freedom that we have here, tasted 
a little of the dignity and quality of the 
common man that we have here, that 
they want the same, not only for the 
Virgin Islands but for any peoples over 
whom the Stars and Stripes fly. 


New York, N. Y., June 2, 1954. 
Re H. R. 5181. 
Hon. ADaM C. POWELL, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: The American 
Virgin Islands Civic Association, Inc., repre- 
senting 12,000 (more or less) natives resid- 
ing on the mainland, has directed me to 
remind you of the impending passage by 
Consent Calendar of bill H. R. 5181 to revise 
the Organic Act of the Virgin Islands. 

Its companionate bill, S. 3378, was passed 
by Consent Calendar a few days ago, despite 
the fact that the native inhabitants and 
mainland civic groups had asked its sponsor, 
Senator BUTLER, to delay action until a meet- 
ing of minds had been held in the interest 
of unity. 

We are informed by Congressman A. L. 
MILLER, of his determination to pass the bill 
as written, without debate on the fifth in- 
stant. 
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Both sponsors of the bill defend their po- 
sition by producing some 50 telegrams largely 
from continentals who reside in the islands, 
who are seeking to establish race discrimina- 
tion, are opposed to the civil rights to which 
the native inhabitants are entitled and to 
deny them the autonomy they now enjoy. 

The bill as written, if passed by Congress 
will be a mockery to the freedom of the 
peoples of this Nation and destroy the use- 
fulness and loyalty of the most sincere and 
devoted citizens of the United States to be 
found in any of our outlying possessions, or 
elsewhere. 

The American Virgin Islands Civic Asso- 
ciation, Inc., in conjunction with the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union, is perfecting plans 
for a convention in the islands of all groups— 
business, civic, political, and labor—with the 
consent of their legislative assembly. 

The purpose will be to bring about unity 
and subsequently the draft of an organic act 
upon which they are of a majority agreed. 

Since there is no fair and just reason to 
ram down their throats an organic act 
where there is widespread dissatisfaction 
and increasing bitterness, it is the hope of 
this association that your aid be enlisted to 
remove H. R. 5181 from the Consent Calendar 
and that no action be taken during this ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Sincerely, 
THE AMERICAN VIRGIN ISLANDS 
Civic ASSOCIATION, INC., 
ASHLEY L. TOTTEN, President. 


AMERICAN VIRGIN ISLANDS 
Crvic ASSOCIATION, INC., 
New York, N. Y. June 11, 1954. 
Re bill H. R. 5181. 
Hon. Apam C. POWELL, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: The American 
Virgin Islands Civil Association, Inc., repre- 
senting 12,000 (more or less) natives who re- 
side on the mainland, is seeking to enlist 
your aid to delay legislation of bill H. R. 5181 
which was removed from Consent Calendar 
on the seventh instant and is now before the 
Committee on Rules. 

This bill was introduced by the Honorable 
A. L. MILLER, Republican, of Nebraska. 

Bill S. 3378 passed the Senate without de- 
bate after Senator BUTLER had promised not 
to push it through in light of the wide- 
spread dissatisfaction in the islands. 

Bill H. R. 5181 was slated for immediate 
passage on the Consent Calendar. Congress- 
man MILLER made it clear his determination 
to have it passed as written. Briefly, I 
might explain that this association, in con- 
junction with the American Civil Liberties 
Union, is not wholly opposed to the bill in- 
sofar as most of its economic provisions are 
concerned. Wherever it is intended to make 
retrenchments in the interest of good gov- 
ernment and to avoid unwise expenditures, 
we are wholly agreed. 

Our main objection is based upon the de- 
letion of the clause in the current Organic 
Act of 1936, which provides that “qualified 
natives be given consideration to govern- 
mental posts in the islands.” The attempt 
to push the present bill through Congress 
comes out of the fact that the present Re- 
publican administration has already re- 
moved a number of natives from positions, 
replacing them by Republicans from the 
mainland. If the bill as written passes this 
session of Congress, practically no native 
will be found holding any official position 
down there. 

The native inhabitants represented by 
their legislative assembly appealed to the 
President of the United States not to be 
placed in any less favorable position, but in- 
stead be given the right to additional au- 
tonomy to elect their own native governor 
and other executive officials as was recently 
granted to the island of Puerto Rico. We 
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submit to you that any fact-finding body will 
agree that the people of the Virgin Islands 
are highly intelligent and are perhaps the 
most loyal citizens of the United States to be 
found in any of our outlying possessions. 
The question therefore arises, why should 
there be any form of discrimination against 
them? Other major losses in local self-gov- 
ernment, which would result if the bill be- 
comes law are as follows: 

1. It deprives the local legislature of the 
power to call special sessions; 

2. It deprives the local legislature of the 
right to pass on the governor's reorganiza- 
tion or consolidation of existing executive 
departments, bureaus or agencies; 

3. It prohibits the local legislature from 
creating any new executive departments, 
bureau or agency without the consent of the 
Secretary of the Interior; 

4. It establishes a government comptroller, 
thereby imposing an additional so-called 
“watch dog” to guard expenditures, although 
under existing law there are the Commis- 
sioner of Finance and the Governor, both 
federally appointed officials, to watch over 
these funds. 

Our interest is in greater autonomy for the 
Virgin Islands, but an autonomy agreed upon 
by the islanders themselves. There is no 
such agreement now; the municipal councils 
of the two main islands are split on the 
pending bill, which is in danger of passing 
the House after adoption by the Senate with- 
out debate. 

In view of the fact that the present system 
of government of three separate islands has 
been shown to be unsuitable, no action 
should be taken by Congress to revise the 
Organic Act until further studies are made. 
There is no urgency for action, and the 
course of wisdom in view of the widespread 
opposition in the islands, is to delay legisla- 
tion in the present Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
ASHLEY L. TOTTEN, 
President. 


However, I would like to add that it 
is not totally true that the peoples 
of the Virgin Islands are in favor of 
this bill completely. Permit me, please, 
to insert at this point the views of mem- 
bers of the legislative assembly present- 
ed to me by the vice chairman of the 
legislative assembly: 


THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas, V. I., 


April 28, 1954. 
Apam C. POWELL, Jr., 
Member, Committee on Education and 
Labor, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: The people of the Virgin Islands are 
greatly disturbed and alarmed at some of 
the provisions contained in the draft of Or- 
ganic Act for the Virgin Islands, which has 
been recommended by the Subcommittee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs of the House 
of Representatives. The people feel that the 
revised Organic Act, as proposed by the sub- 
committee, is definitely not in our best in- 
terests, and that if it is finally enacted by 
the Congress of the United States, it will 
give us considerably less self-government 
than we now enjoy. 

Our principal objections to the subcom- 
mittee's recommendations are detailed in 
an enclosed brief, which we hope you will 
find time to read and study. We are con- 
fident that after giving this matter con- 
sideration you will agree that the people of 
the Virgin Islands are entitled to a better 
deal. 

Virgin Islanders are loyal, patriotic, and 
devoted American citizens. Our sons have 
fought and died in the defense of the things 
for which America stands, and we are very 
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proud of the fact that this is one American 
community where no alien ideology has 
reared its ugly head. It is also to the ever- 
lasting credit of Virgin Islanders that we 
campaigned long and hard to be included in 
the selective service, and that a higher per- 
centage of Virgin Islanders volunteered for 
military service during the last war than 
the residents of any other State or Territory. 

For 18 years we have lived with an Organic 
Act that represented, when it was enacted 
in 1936, a political advancement for the peo- 
ple of the Virgin Islands. Because of the 
progress achieved since 1936 we feel that we 
are entitled to a greater measure of self-gov- 
ernment. We have asked for the right to 
elect our own governor, if not immediately, 
then within the next 5 years. We have re- 
quested the right to elect a Resident Com- 
missioner to represent the islands in the 
Congress of the United States. We have 
sought increased powers for the legislature, 
including the right to override executive 
vetoes. One year ago, the people went to the 
polls, and by their votes, asked Congress to 
give us this measure of greater self-govern- 
ment. 

The draft of organic act as reported out by 
the House Subcommittee, not only withholds 
many of these advances sought by the people 
but in many respects it would reduce even 
the little autonomy now enjoyed by the 
people. For example, there are proposals to 
transfer from the legislature to the Governor 
powers which are normally reserved for the 
legislature, and the Governor would continue 
to remain an appointive official. Moreover, 
the draft of organic act under consideration 
in Congress would strip the legislature of 
certain other powers and transfer them to 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

The people of the Virgin Islands are suffi- 
ciently matured to run their own local gov- 
ernmental affairs. For several years, virtu- 
ally every position in the islands—from Gov- 
ernor down—has been in the hands of Virgin 
Islanders who have served with efficiency and 
competence. We have continually aspired 
and worked diligently for social, political and 
economic advancements, but if the organic 
act reported out by the House subcommit- 
tee is passed, it would dash our hopes of ever 
attaining the goals which we have thrusting 
for nearly two decades. 

We hope and pray that you will use your 
influence to assist the Virgin Islands to ob- 
tain an organic act that is not only in ac- 
cord with the people's wishes, but in keeping 
with the determination of the United States 
to give to its Territories and possessions the 
greater measure of self-government to which 
Virgin Islanders, as first-class American citi- 
zens, are entitled. 

May we be favored with your interest in 
this problem, and your cooperation. 

Respectfully yours, 
EARLE B. OTTLEY, 
Virgin Islands Vice Chairman, 
Legislative Assembly. 


VIEWS OF THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF THE 
VIRGIN ISLANDS ON A REVISED ORGANIC ACT 
FOR THE VIRGIN ISLANDS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


There are two fundamental and important 
objectives to be attained in any revision of 
the Organic Act of the Virgin Islands. They 
are: (1) more self-government for the peo- 
ple; and (2) improvement of the local 
economy. Any revision of the organic act 
which is not designed to accomplish these 
Objectives cannot be considered by the peo- 
ple of the Virgin Islands as a substantial im- 
provement over the present organic act 
which was by Congress in 1936. Un- 
fortunately, none of the essential elements 
for more self-government are included in the 
drafts of a revised organic act which are 
now being worked upon by the Senate and 
House Committees on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 
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The essential element for more self-govern- 
ment are (1) a Resident Commissioner 
elected by the people to represent them in 
the Congress of the United States; (2) the 
election of the Governor by the people; (3) a 
single legislature with full legislative powers 
to make the laws without the stultifying ef- 
fect of the absolute executive veto. 

It is simple justice to grant to the people 
of the Virgin Islands representation in the 
Congress of the United States by a Resident 
Commissioner. Representation is a basic 
principle of American democracy which 
should not be denied any citizens of the 
United States whether they reside on the 
continent or in the American Territories. 
Taxation without representation is anath- 
ema in American democratic government. 
It has been claimed that the cost of main- 
taining the office of Resident Commissioner 
in Washington, D. C., is prohibitive for a 
population of only 27,000 people. We are of 
the opinion that such a fundamental prin- 
ciple of American democracy cannot be sacri- 
ficed on the altar of dollars and cents. The 
expense of maintaining the office of a Resi- 
dent Commissioner in Washington, D. C., is 
negligible when compared with the invest- 
ment being made by the United States to 
assist friendly nations to improve their 
economy in order to maintain self-govern- 
ment, independence, and freedom. 

Ever since the enactment of the present 
organic act in 1936 the people of the Virgin 
Islands have been advancing steadily to polit- 
ical maturity and responsibility in public 
affairs. Through the years, Virgin Islanders 
have become outstanding on the national 
level in government, education, business, and 
other competitive fields. Every year, more 
and more Virgin Islands students are enter- 
ing institutions of higher education in con- 
tinental United States. Many have made a 
mame for themselves among students on a 
nationwide level. There is no illiteracy to 
speak of in the Virgin Islands. Native 
leadership in local government has been pro- 
gressing during the past years. All these are 
facts which should convince the Congress of 
the United States that the people of the 
Virgin Islands are ready for more self-govern- 
ment, including the right to elect the Gov- 
ernor. While we firmly advocate the elec- 
tion of the Governor by the people, we 
realize that a practical timetable should be 
arranged for a smooth transition from an 
appointed to an elected Governor. Whether 
Congress, in its wisdom, considers 1956 as the 
year for the first election of the Governor 
or a later year, we urge that a specific date 
be set in the new Organic Act now being 
considered. We do not agree with those 
who are of the opinion that the election of 
the Governor should be left to a future 
amendment to the Organic Act. We believe 
that the timetable should be set in the 
present contemplated revision, and thus give 
the people a goal toward which they can 
work. 

A legislature with full powers to make the 
laws is an element of self-government which 
should not be denied the people of the Virgin 
Islands. The absolute executive veto which 
has been retained in the drafts of Organic 
Act now being considered is a yoke of co- 
lonialism which should be lifted from the 
shoulders of the people of the Virgin Islands, 
A legislature cannot operate as such unless 
it has all the powers inherent in a legislative 
body according to the principles of American 
democracy and the fundamental philosophy 
of three separate but coordinate branches of 
government. A strong executive and a 
strong legislature are both necessary for the 
proper functioning of American democratic 
government. The right of the legislature to 
make the laws with power to override the 
Governor's veto without further interference 
is a right which should not be compromised. 
We recognize and respect, however, the re- 
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serve power of Congress to annul any laws 
passed by a territorial legislature. 

In the drafts now being considered by the 
Senate and House committees the franchise 
of the people is curtailed by the provision of 
allowing the voters only to vote for 1 or 2 
of the 6 members to be elected at large from 
the Virgin Islands. This provision will re- 
sult in the fragmentation of representation, 
and will prevent the establishment of the 
two-party system which has been the basis 
of political progress in continental United 
States. In order that the two-party system 
may be developed in the Virgin Islands the 
machinery should be provided in the Organic 
Act which would encourage and stimulate 
such development. In our case the voters 
should be given an opportunity to vote for 
all the representatives in a given district or 
at large. 

The elimination of the requirement that 
all voters be able to read and write the Eng- 
lish language is a feature which should be 
reconsidered. This elimination can result in 
the election of representatives who can only 
speak a foreign language, thus causing em- 
barrassment and retardation of progress in 
a community where the English language is 
predominant and all official transactions are 
conducted in that language. The require- 
ment that all voters be able to read and 
write the English language is written into 
most of the State constitutions with but few 
exceptions. This requirement which is in- 
cluded in the present Organic Act of the 
Virgin Islands has caused no resentment or 
opposition among American citizens who 
speak a foreign language only residing in the 
islands since 1936. 

While we do not believe that compensa- 
tion for members of the legislature should 
be included in the Organic Act, we accept, 
as a compromise, the recommendation of the 
Department of the Interior as indicated in 
the original draft of H. R. 5181, which allows 
a per diem of $15 for each day of the legis- 
lative session. We also recommend that the 
limitation on the number of round trips 
which may be made by any member travel- 
ing officially from one island to another be 
deleted. Such a limitation will not effect 
any substantial economy, but may at the 
same time result in impeding the proper 
functioning of the legislative body. 

The provision that the judge of the dis- 
trict court shall fill any vacancy in the office 
of a member of the legislature by appoint- 
ment from a panel of three names supplied 
by the legislature is repugnant to the basic 
American doctrine of separation of powers. 
In all other systems of American government 
the judiciary is scrupulously kept out of the 
affairs of the two political branches of the 
government. If an elective governor is pro- 
vided he should be granted the power to fill 
vacancies in the legislature. If an appointed 
governor is retained, then the legislature 
should determine by law how vacancies in 
the said body may be filled. While we fully 
agree with economy in government, we do 
not believe that such economy should be ob- 
tained at the expense of violating the basic 
tenets of American government in the Virgin 
Islands, 

The requirement that the government sec- 
retary shall reside in St. Croix, and serve 
as administrator for that island without 
additional compensation, is impractical if 
the said official is to have custody of the 
seal of the Virgin Islands and countersign 
and affix such seal to all executive docu- 
inents while the Governor resides in St. 
Thomas. No substantial economy will be 
derived from the elimination of the position 
of administrator for St. Croix; but, on the 
other hand, the business of the executive 
branch may be seriously affected. We rec- 
ommend that a Lieutenant Governor be 
appointed who shall reside in St. Croix, and 
a government secretary be appointed who 
shall reside in St. Thomas along with the 
Governor, 
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While the Governor should be given the 
authority to reorganize and consolidate ex- 
ecutive departments, bureaus, independent 
boards, etc., he should exercise this power 
with the consent of the legislature. The 
legislature is responsible for appropriating 
the funds necessary for the operation of the 
executive branch and should have some con- 
trol over any reorganization plan. Besides, 
it is absolutely unnecessary to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to have veto power 
over any legislation passed by the legisla- 
ture to create any new administrative 
agency. The enactment of legislation, 
whether to create new agencies or other- 
wise, should be left exclusively to the legis- 
lature and the Governor. Incidentally, there 
is need for including a department of public 
safety which has been inadvertently omitted 
from the drafts of Organic Act now being 
considered. 

The creation of the position of govern- 
ment comptroller with exclusive Jurisdiction 
over all accounts, funds, and property is a 
feature which is entirely new. It was not 
recommended in any of the drafts of Or- 
ganic Act originally submitted. The powers 
granted this official tend to create a financial 
dictatorship which is totally unnecessary and 
unwarranted. The official will be even sep- 
arate from the local executive branch of 
government. The functions of this office 
will be unwieldy, topheavy, and very compli- 
cated for a simple government in the Virgin 
Islands. We recommend that the position 
of auditor be restored as provided for in the 
original drafts submitted by the Department 
of the Interior and the Legislative Assembly. 

We are gratified to note that many fea- 
tures have been included in the bill to pro- 
vide for the return of the internal revenue 
taxes to the treasury of the Virgin Islands. 
We are not opposed to the provision that 
the internal revenue taxes be transferred 
to the local treasury in amounts equal to 
the total amount of the revenue collected 
by the local government during the fiscal 
year. We realize that this stipulation has 
been made in order to stimulate the raising 
of revenues from local taxation. However, 
We recommend that the internal revenues 
transferred to the local treasury on a match- 
ing basis be made available for expenditures 
determined by the legislature and the Gov- 
ernor without the complication of further 
approval of the President or his designated 
representative. We have no objection to 
the other portion of the internal revenues 
which will be placed in a special fund for 
emergency purposes and essential public 
projects being expended only with the prior 
approval of the President or his designated 
representative. We strongly urge that this 
amendment be made. 

While the drafts now before the House 
and Senate committees include certain im- 
portant features for the improvement of 
the economy of the Virgin Islands the ele- 
ments essential for more self-government 
have not been considered. These elements 
are also necessary if the territory of the Vir- 
gin Islands is to advance from the present 
state of colonialism. All over the world 
peoples in dependent areas are aspiring to 
more self-government, The people of the 
Virgin Islands are no different as has been 
manifested in the results of the referendum 
held here in 1953. In this referendum the 
people voted to petition Congress for a Resi- 
dent Commissioner, an elective Governor, 
a single legislature, and the return of the 
internal revenue taxes to the treasury of 
the Virgin Islands. We aspire only to the 
privilege to run our own affairs as an in- 
corporated territory of the United States. 

The people of the Virgin Islands are 
proud to be American citizens. We are a 
devoted and loyal people, willing to make 
any sacrifice necessary for our sovereign 
Nation. We want to be allowed all the re- 
sponsibilities and privileges which first-class 
American citizenship demands, We are not 
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afraid to shoulder the responsibilities, but 
we also desire to have the privileges that go 
along with first-class American citizenship. 
We petitior for the sympathetic considera- 
tion of the Congress of the United States 
in granting us those powers which are es- 
sential to self-government. We fervently 
urge that the views expressed in this brief 
be carefully considered by the Senate and 
House Committees on Interior and Insular 
Affairs and be incorporated in the draft of 
revised Organic Act for the Virgin Islands 
to be reported for adoption by Congress. 
Respectfully submitted. 
The LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF THE 
VIRGIN ISLANDS, 
EARLE B. OTTLEY, Vice Chairman. 
CHARLOTTE AMALIE, ST. THOMAS, V. I., 
April 28, 1954. 


The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Reams] 
has just stated the point of view of 
people who live there, white people I 
imagine, people of substance, as he has 
pointed out in his remarks, who feel that 
this is a decrease in autonomy. And it 
is a decrease in autonomy. I trust that 
when the time arrives the committee will 
accept an amendment which I am going 
to offer which will change the picture 
somewhat. It will at least say that in 
the reorganization of the Virgin Islands 
the legislative body shall at least play a 
part in reorganizing their islands. That 
isall. For, as the bill is now constituted, 
the Governor has complete autocratic 
control over the reorganization of those 
islands without the consent or approval 
of the people at all. In other words, it 
is a form of colonialism. That is a bad 
word, a nasty word, a word that we 
Americans should be ashamed to speak 
of in connection with any part of the 
earth with which we are connected. But 
this is a form of colonialism. Whenever 
you put one man, however honest or good 
he may be, such as the present Gover- 
nor, the Honorable Archibald A. Alex- 
ander, whom I have admired and re- 
spected for many years, in absolute con- 
trol of peoples, those people who are the 
citizens, born and raised there for gen- 
erations, you place them under him and 
give them no opportunity to advise, and 
take away from their legislative assem- 
bly all power to reorganize their own 
homeland. What other word do you call 
this than colonialism? 

This is why we are losing throughout 
the world. This is just a capsule, this 
is just a tiny island, only 30,000 people, 
but it is a symbol to 2 billion colored 
people throughout the world who say, 
“If this is the kind of democracy that 
America wants us to follow, we are going 
to have to look twice.” ‘You can bring 
here His Imperial Majesty from Ethio- 
pia, you can bring Dr. Azikiwe from 
Nigeria, you can entertain those people, 
such as the President of Liberia, who is 
coming here in October, but when the 
common man knows that this is the way 
we are practicing democracy, he is not 
going to listen to our preachments con- 
cerning democracy. 

I believe that this minor amendment 
I have—totally insufficient, yet it will 
change the picture somewhat and take 
away from us who are here today the 
stigma of being American imperialists. 
So I ask, when the time comes under the 
5-minute rule, that I may have the sup- 
port of this body, bipartisan support, in 
changing this part of the bill. 
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Indochina is falling, Cambodia—all 
these countries are slipping away from 
us because the French refuse to give 
them complete freedom. The Virgin Is- 
landers do not want complete separation 
from the United States, neither do the 
Puerto Ricans; they are part of Amer- 
ica, but they want autonomy, and they 
should have autonomy, and we should be 
glad to give it to them. 

They should have the power to elect 
their own Officials. 

A great English poet once gazed from 
the white cliffs of Dover across the nar- 
row expanse of water that separated Eng- 
land from the rest of Europe. Matthew 
Arnold wrote: 

We live between two worlds; one world is 
dying, and the other world has not yet been 
born. 


We in this year 1954 are privileged to 
live upon the threshold of an utterly new 
earth. This new world need not of ne- 
cessity be a better world, it can be a 
worse world. It will be a better world. 
however, if we can rise up like men and 
like women and vote according to our 
instincts and our American ideals to 
usher in a new world in which men and 
women live together in dignity, in free- 
dom, and equality; and that is all we are 
asking for here. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentlewoman from Illi- 
nois [Mrs. CHURCH]. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, when 
the able chairman of the subcommittee, 
who has made so valuable a study and 
produced this bill, spoke about the para- 
graph known as 27 (c), I heard for the 
first time the reason for putting that 
provided exemption from protection of 
trade-marks into this bill. I believe that 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania said 
that it was inserted to be an encourage- 
ment to tourist trade. I do not per- 
sonally feel that any amount of gain 
that may be made in that direction can 
be compensated for by the danger to 
/merican industry inherent in this pro- 
vision of the bill. 

The trade-mark owners in my 13th 
District last week brought sharply to my 
attention the effects of 27 (c) of H. R. 
5181, which proposes to eliminate in the 
Virgin Islands the protection presently 
afforded by law to legitimate trade-mark 
owners in preventing the importation of 
goods bearing their trade-marks, 

Mr.SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I would like to call the 
gentlewoman’s attention to the fact that 
the people from her district who called 
that to her attention made the same 
mistake that many of the other people 
who were originally interested in this 
provision. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Will no: the gentle- 
man yield the floor back to me? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I will yield the gentle- 
woman more time. 

The reason is this: This provision in 
the bill has nothing to do with American 
trade-marks, with domestic trade- 
marks. 

Mrs. CHURCH. May I say to the 
gentleman that those in my district who 
have contacted me are fully aware that 
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the gentleman does not think that this 
provision has anything to do with Ameri- 
can trade-marks. 

It is true that the committee has 
declared its intention to offer a substi- 
tute to the original section 27 (c) which 
would contain a provision dealing with 
the word “genuine” in regard to trade- 
marks. I would like to point out to the 
gentleman, however, that despite the 
provisions of his proposed amendment, 
the proposed law would not be in the 
public interest nor in the long-range in- 
terest even of the Virgin Islands. In 
the first place unfair practices will en- 
sue; and in the second place there will 
be deception to the consumers even in 
the Islands and damage to the reputa- 
tion of the goods sold in the Virgin Is- 
lands. There would undoubtedly be 
piracy of trade-marks with great dam- 
age to legitimate trade-mark owners in 
the United States. No such exemption 
from United States law has been sought 
by or granted to any other United States 
Territory or insular possession, and spe- 
cial favoritism shown in this instance 
would naturally lead to similar requests 
from other Territories and possessions. 

As regards the gentleman’s—I am sure, 
well-intentioned—attempt to amend this 
section so as to attempt to give protection 
to “genuine trade-marks” as against 
fraudulent trade-marks in the area, I 
would say that that phrase would be of 
difficult application for the very simple 
reason that goods are so-called genu- 
ine if they are manufactured and trade- 
marked according to the laws of the 
country of origin. For example, a razor 
manufactured in Czechoslovakia could 
be trade-marked as a Gillette according 
to the laws of Czechoslovakia and mar- 
keted in the Virgin Islands under this 
law. Gillette could sue for trade-mark 
infringement, but irrevocable damage 
would be done to its mark before the 
suit could be concluded. 

I am sure that the gentleman will 
agree that no American industry should 
be put to the expense of suing for what- 
ever damage may have accrued. 

When I discussed this matter with the 
committee over the weekend and was as- 
sured that the United States Trade-Mark 
Association had agreed that the excep- 
tions to be suggested by the gentleman 
in connection with the word “genuine” 
were satisfactory to that association, I 
took the occasion again to retrace my 
steps and go back to that association. 
I have a telegram which I shall ask per- 
mission to insert at the proper time 
which assures me that while the pro- 
posed substitute section 27 (c) to the 
bill is an improvement, it does not meet 
the basic objection which can only be 
accomplished by striking out the sub- 
section: 

New York, N. Y., June 21, 1954, 
MARGUERITE CHURCH, 
House of Representatives: 

While proposed substitute section 27 (c) 
to H. R. 5181 is an improvement, it does not 
meet the basic objection which can only be 
5 by striking out the subsec- 

on. 

UNITED STATES TRADE-MARK ASSOCIATION. 


So I am very much hoping that, when 
the appropriate time comes for me to 
introduce such an amendment to the 
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committee amendment, the committee 
itself will agree that owners of American 
trade-marks should be given this pro- 
tection and not be subjected to the risk, 
trouble, danger, and loss which the bill 
in its present form, or suggested amend- 
ed form, provides. I hope indeed that 
the committee will accept my amend- 
ment to strike out the entire 27 (c). 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to ad- 
dress myself to the subject matter to 
which the able gentlewoman from Il- 
linois very briefly spoke just a minute 
ago. That is with reference to this sec- 
tion 27 (c). 

After taking the matter up with my 
distinguished friend from Pennsylvania, 
I understand that he will have no ob- 
jection to striking section 27 (c) from 
the bill, it being understood that we 
will try in conference, since the Senate 
bill has language similar to that of sec- 
tion 27 (c), to work out language which 
will accomplish the objective that the 
committee has in mind without expos- 
ing the producers and the trade-mark 
owners of genuine goods to imposition of 
any sort. I understand that the gentle- 
woman from Illinois has an amendment 
pending at the desk for the purpose of 
striking section 27 (c). I am in hopes 
that we can proceed on that basis, name- 
ly, that the committee will accept the 
amendment and that the language will 
be stricken, with the understanding that 
we will try to work out appropriate lan- 
guage in conference. 

I would like to go a little further and 
say that the problem is not quite as 
simple as it might seem. Apparently 
it is intended by this language to free 
those people who want to import into the 
Virgin Islands from the consent of peo- 
ple who own trade-marks and who domi- 
nate the trade names of the world from 
New York. I am not so sure that can 
be done in any other manner than that 
suggested by the committee in its sub- 
stitute amendment, which will not, as I 
understand, be presented but which in- 
volves language which the gentlewom- 
an from Illinois spoke of; that is, requir- 
ing that the goods from other countries 
come in under a genuine trade-mark of 
that country. Of course, if Chile wanted 
to give a trade-mark to Old Crow whis- 
ky, that trade-mark would be genuine 
as far as Chile is concerned, even though 
it would be a fraud upon a similar trade- 
mark in this country. The problem is 
a very difficult one to handle. 

In any case, I think it can be under- 
stood that we do want to eliminate this 
language for the time being for the pur- 
post of trying to work it out. Certainly 
that will be done in consultation with 
those who are interested in the floor. 

I direct the committee’s attention also 
to section 34 of this bill. It is neces- 
sary, it seems to me, to change the lan- 
guage of that section because that sec- 
tion repeals all of the act of 1936 save 
and except section 35. 

If that occurs, then all the trade-mark 
protections which exist in the law of 
1936 will be swept away, too, and for 
that reason I have an amendment pend- 
ing at the desk to take care of that 
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situation, which then goes along with 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from Illinois, and I hope that 
will be agreed to also by my friends 
across the aisle. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I would 
like to say that I have listened with 
much interest to the very able presenta- 
tion by the gentlewoman from Illinois 
regarding her amendment to strike sec- 
tion 27 (c), and inasmuch as the gentle- 
man from California has just referred 
to that section, I would like to ask him 
a question or two about it. As I under- 
stand from his remarks, it is now pro- 
posed to strike section 27 (c) from this 
bill. 

Mr. ENGLE. An amendment will be 
offered by the gentlewoman from Illi- 
nois, which is now, I believe, at the desk 
for that purpose. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Did I under- 
stand the gentleman to say that that 
amendment is acceptable to the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. ENGLE. I said that in informal 
discussions with my friend, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, and the dis- 
tinguished chairman of our committee, 
the gentleman from Nebraska, I had the 
understanding that they would probably 
accept that amendment. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I would like 
to say that I am very much interested 
in this provision, and I support the pro- 
posal of the gentlewoman from Illinois 
and hope that it will be stricken out. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, there 
are no further requests for time. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Illinois IMr. 
VELDE]. 

Mr. VELDE. Mr. Chairman, may I 
say that I also concur with the gentle- 
woman from Illinois in her amendment 
to strike section 27 (c) from this bill. I 
can see great danger in it. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, there are no further requests for 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Clerk will report the committee sub- 
stitute as an original bill for the purpose 
of amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That this act may be cited as the “Revised 
Organic Act of the Virgin Islands.” 

Sec. 2. (a) The provisions of this act, and 
the name “Virgin Islands” as used in this act, 
shall apply to and include the territorial do- 
main, islands, cays, and waters acquired by 
the United States through cession of the 
Danish West Indian Islands by the conven- 
tion between the United States of America 
and His Majesty the King of Denmark en- 
tered into August 4, 1916, and ratified by the 
Senate on September 7, 1916 (39 Stat. 1706). 

(b) The government of the Virgin Islands 
shall have the powers set forth in this act 
and shall have the right to sue by such name, 
and in cases arising out of contract, to be 
sued: Provided, that no tort action shall be 
brought against the government of the Vir- 
gin Islands or against any office or employee 
thereof in his official capacity without the 


consent of the legislature constituted by this 
act. 
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The capital and seat of government of the 
Virgin Islands shall be located at the city 
of Charlotte Amalie, in the island of St. 
Thomas, 

BILL OF RIGHTS 


Sec. 3. No law shall be enacted in the Vir- 
gin Islands which shall deprive any person of 
life, liberty, or property without due process 
of law or deny to any person therein equal 
protection of the laws. 

In all criminal prosecutions the accused 
shall enjoy the right to be represented by 
counsel for his defense, to be informed of 
the nature and cause of the accusation, to 
have a copy thereof, to have a speedy and 
public trial, to be confronted with the wit- 
nesses against him, and to have compulsory 
process for obtaining witnesses in his favor. 

No person shall be held to answer for a 
criminal offense without due process of law, 
and no person for the same offense shall be 
twice put in jeopardy of punishment, nor 
shall be compelled in any criminal cause to 
give evidence against himself; nor shall any 
person sit as judge or magistrate in any 
case in which he has been engaged as attor- 
ney or prosecutor. 

All persons shall be bailable by sufficient 
sureties in the case of criminal offenses, ex- 
cept for first-degree murder or any capital 
offense when the proof is evident or the pre- 
sumption great. 

Excessive bail shall not be required, nor 
excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and un- 
usual punishment inflicted. 

No law impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts shall be enacted. 

No person shall be imprisoned or shall 
suffer forced labor for debt. 

All persons shall have the privilege of the 
writ of habeas corpus and the same shall 
not be suspended except as herein expressly 
provided. 

No ex post facto law or bill of attainder 
shall be enacted. 

Private property shall not be taken for 
public use except upon payment of just com- 
pensation ascertained in the manner pro- 
vided by law. 

The right to be secure against unreason- 
able searches and seizures shall not be vio- 
lated. 

No warrant for arrest or search shall issue, 
but upon probable cause, supported by oath 
or affirmation, and particularly describing 
the place to be searched and the persons 
or things to be seized. 

Slavery shall not exist in the Virgin Is- 
lands. 

Involuntary servitude, except as a punish- 
ment for crinre whereof the party shall have 
been duly convicted by a court of law, shall 
not exist in the Virgin Islands. 

No law shall be passed abridging the 
freedom of speech or of the press or the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble 
and petition the government for the redress 
of grievances. 

No law shall be made respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof, and the free exercise and 
enjoyment of religious profession and wor- 
ship without discrimination or preference 
shall forever be allowed, and no political 
or religious test other than an oath to sup- 
port the Constitution and the laws of the 
United States applicable to the Virgin Is- 
lands, and the laws of the Virgin Islands, 
shall be required as a qualification to any 
office or public trust under the government 
of the Virgin Islands. 

No money shall be paid out of the treasury 
except in accordance with an act of Congress 
or money bill of the legislature and on war- 
rant drawn by the proper officer. 

The contracting of polygamous or plural 
marriages is prohibited. 

The employment of children under the age 
of 16 years in any occupation injurious to 
health or morals or hazardous to life or limb 
is prohibited. 
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Nothing contained in this act shall be 
construed to limit the power of the legis- 
lature herein provided to enact laws for the 
protection of life, the public health, or the 
public safety. 

FRANCHISE 


Sec. 4. The franchise shall be vested in 
residents of the Virgin Islands who are citi- 
zens of the United States, 21 years ot age or 
over. Additional qualifications may be pre- 
scribed by the legislature: Provided, however, 
That no property, language, or income qual- 
ification shall ever be imposed upon or re- 
quired of any voter, nor shall any discrim- 
ination in qualification be made or based 
upon difference in race, color, sex, or religious 
belief. 

LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 


Sec. 5. (a) The legislative power and au- 
thority of the Virgin Islands shall be vested 
in a legislature, consisting of one house, to 
be designated the “Legislature of the Virgin 
Islands,” herein referred to as the legisla- 
ture. 

(b) The legislature shall be composed of 
11 members to be known as senators. Two 
senators shall be elected by the qualified 
electors of the District of St. Thomas; 2 sen- 
ators shall be elected by the qualified elec- 
tors of the District of St. Croix; and 1 sena- 
tor shall be elected by the qualified electors 
of the District of St. John; which districts 
are hereby established. The other six sena- 
tors shall be senators at large and shall be 
elected by the qualified electors of the Virgin 
Islands from the Virgin Islands as a whole: 
Provided, That in the election of senators at 
large, each elector shall be entitled to vote 
for four candidates, and the candidates re- 
ceiving the largest number of votes shall be 
declared elected up to the number to be 
elected at that election. The order of names 
upon the ballot shall be determined by lot 
among the candidates. 

Sec. 6. (a) The term of office of each mem- 
ber of the legislature shall be 2 years. The 
term of office of each member shall com- 
mence on the second Monday in January fol- 
lowing his election. 

(b) No person shall be eligible to be a 
member of the legislature who is not a citi- 
zen of the United States, who has not at- 
tained the age of 25 years, who is not a 
qualified voter in the Virgin Islands, who 
has not been a bona fide resident of the 
Virgin Islands for at least 3 years next pre- 
ceding the date of his election, or who has 
been convicted of a felony or of a crime in- 
volving moral turpitude and has not received 
a pardon restoring his civil rights. Federal 
employees and persons employed in the legis- 
lative, executive, or judicial branches of the 
government of the Virgin Islands shall not be 
eligible for membership in the legislature. 

(c) All officers and employees charged 
with the duty of directing the administra- 
tion of the electoral system of the Virgin 
Islands and its representative districts shall 
be appointed in such manner as the legisla- 
ture may by law direct. 

(d) No member of the legislature shall be 
held to answer before any tribunal other 
than the legislature for any speech or debate 
in the legislature and the members shall in 
all cases, except treason, felony, or breach of 
the peace, be privileged from arrest during 
their attendance at the sessions of the legis- 
lature and in going to and returning from 
the same. 

(e) Each member of the legislature shall 
be paid the sum of $600 annually, one-third 
on the second Monday in January, one-third 
on the second Monday in February and one- 
third at the close of the regular session. 
Each member of the legislature who is away 
from the island of his residence shall also 
receive the sum of $10 per day for each 
day’s attendance while the legislature is ac- 
tually in session, in lieu of his expenses for 
subsistence, and shall be reimbursed for his 
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actual travel expenses in going to and re- 
turning from each session, or period thereof, 
for not to exceed a total of eight round trips 
during any calendar year. The salaries, per 
diem, and travel allowances of the members 
of the legislature shall be paid by the Gov- 
ernment of the Virgin Islands. 

(f) No member of the legislature shall 
hold or be appointed to any office which has 
been created by the legislature, or the salary 
or emoluments of which have been in- 
creased, while he was a member, during the 
term for which he was elected, or during 1 
year after the expiration of such term. 

(g) The legislature shall be the sole judge 
of the elections and qualifications of its 
members, shall have and exercise all the 
authority and attributes inherent in legis- 
lative assemblies, and shall have the power 
to institute and conduct investigations, is- 
sue subpena to witnesses and other parties 
concerned, and administer oaths. The rules 
of the Legislative Assembly of the Virgin Is- 
lands existing on the date of approval of 
this act shall continue in force and effect for 
sessions of the legislature, except as incon- 
sistent with this act, until altered, amended, 
or repealed by the legislature. 

(h) The judge for the District Court of 
the Virgin Islands shall fill any vacancy in 
the office of member of the legislature by ap- 
pointment from a panel of three names sup- 
plied by the legislature. If the vacant office 
is that of a senator from a district, the per- 
son appointed shall be a resident of the dis- 
trict from which the member whose office is 
vacant was elected. If the vacant office is 
that of a representative at large, the resi- 
dence of the person appointed shall not be 
material. In any case, the person appointed 
shall serve for the remainder of the unex- 
pired term. 

Sec.7. (a) Regular sessions of the legis- 
lature shall be held annually, commencing 
on the second Monday in January, and shall 
continue in regular session for not more 
than 60 consecutive calendar days in any 
calendar year. The Governor may call spe- 
cial sessions of the legislature at any time 
when in his opinion the public interests may 
require it, but no special session shall con- 
tinue longer than 15 calendar days, and the 
aggregate of such special sessions during any 
calendar year shall not exceed 30 calendar 
days. No legislation shall be considered at 
any special session other than that specified 
in the call therefor or in any special mes- 
sage by the Governor to the legislature while 
in such session. 

(b) Sessions of the legislature shall be 
held in the capital of the Virgin Islands at 
Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas. 

Src. 8. (a) The legislative authority and 
power of the Virgin Islands shall extend to 
all subjects of local application not incon- 
sistent with this act or the laws of the 
United States made applicable to the Vir- 
gin Islands, but no law shall be enacted 
which would impair rights existing or aris- 
ing by virtue of any treaty or international 
agreement entered into by the United States, 
nor shall the lands or other property of non- 
residents be taxed at a higher rate than the 
lands or other property of residents. 

(b) The laws of the United States appli- 
cable to the Virgin Islands on the date of 
approval of this act, including laws made ap- 
plicable to the Virgin Islands by or pursuant 
to the provisions of the act of June 22, 1936 
(49 Stat. 1807), and all local laws and ordi- 
nances in force in the Virgin Islands on the 
date of approval of this act shall, to the ex- 
tent they are not inconsistent with this act, 
continue in force and effect until otherwise 
provided by the Congress: Provided, That the 
legislature shall have power, when within 
its jurisdiction and not inconsistent with the 
other provisions of this act, to amend, alter, 
modify, or repeal any local law or ordinance, 
public or private, civil or criminal, continued 
in force and effect by this act, except as 
herein otherwise provided, and to enact new 
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laws not inconsistent with any law of the 
United States applicable to the Virgin Is- 
lands, subject to the power of Congress to 
annul any such act of the legislature. 

(c) The President of the United States 
shall appoint a Commission of 7 persons, at 
least 3 of whom shall be residents of the 
Virgin Islands, to survey the field of Federal 
statutes and to make recommendations to 
the Congress within 12 months after the date 
of approval of this act as to which statutes 
of the United States not applicable to the 
Virgin Islands on such date should be made 
applicable to the Virgin Islands, and as to 
which statutes of the United States applica- 
ble to the Virgin Islands on such date should 
be declared inapplicable. The members of 
the Commission shall receive no salary for 
their service on the Commission but under 
regulations and in amounts prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Interior, they may be 
paid, out of Federal funds, reasonable per 
diem fees, and allowances in lieu of sub- 
sistence expenses, for attendance at meet- 
ings of the Commission, and for time spent 
on official business of the Commission, and 
their necessary travel expenses to and from 
meetings or when upon such official business, 
without regard to the Travel Expense Act of 
1949. 

(d) The Secretary of the Interior shall 
arrange for the preparation, at Federal ex- 
pense, of a code of laws of the Virgin Islands, 
to be entitled the “Virgin Islands Code,” 
which shall be a consolidation, codification, 
and revision of the local laws and ordinances 
in force in the Virgin Islands. When pre- 
pared, the Governor shall submit it, together 
with his recommendations, to the legislature 
for enactment. Upon the enactment of the 
Virgin Islands Code it and any supplements 
to it shall be printed, at Federal expense, by 
the Government Printing Office as a public 
document. 

Sec. 9. (a) The quorum of the legislature 
shall consist of seven of its members. No 
bill shall become a law unless it shall have 
been passed at a meeting at which a quorum 
was present, by the affirmative vote of a ma- 
jority of the members present and voting, 
which vote shall be by yeas and nays. 

(b) The enacting clause of all acts shall 
be as follows: “Be it enacted by the Legisla- 
ture of the Virgin Islands.” 

(c) The Governor shall submit at the 
opening of each regular session of the legis- 
lature a message on the state of the Virgin 
Islands and a budget of estimated receipts 
and expenditures, which shall be the basis of 
the appropriation bills for the ensuing fiscal 
year. 

(d) Every bill passed by the legislature 
shall, before it becomes a law, be presented 
to the Governor. If the Governor approves 
the bill, he shall sign it. If the Governor dis- 
approves the bill, he shall, except as herein- 
after provided, return it, with his objections, 
to the legislature within 10 days (Sundays 
excepted) after it shall have been presented 
to him. If the Governor does not return the 
bill within such period, it shall be a law in 
like manner as if he had signed it, unless the 
legislature by adjournment prevents its re- 
turn, in which case it shall be a law if signed 
by the Governor within 30 days after it shall 
have been presented to him; otherwise it 
shall not be a law. When a bill is returned 
by the Governor to the legislature with his 
objections, the legislature shall enter his ob- 
jections at large on its journal and proceed 
to reconsider the bill. If, after such recon- 
sideration, two-thirds of all the members of 
the legislature agree to pass the bill, it shall 
be presented anew to the Governor. If he 
then approves it, he shall sign it; if not, he 
shall within 10 days after it has been pre- 
sented to him transmit it to the President of 
the United States. If the President approves 
the bill, he shall sign it. If he disapproves 
the bill, he shall return it to the Governor, 
so stating, and it shall not be a law. If the 
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President neither approves nor disapproves 
the bill within 90 days from the date on 
which it is transmitted to him by the Gov- 
ernor, the bill shall be a law in like manner 
as if the President had signed it. If any bill 
presented to the Governor contains several 
items of appropriation of money, he may ob- 
ject to one or more of such items, or any part 
or parts, portion or portions thereof, while 
approving the other items, parts, or portions 
of the bill. In such a case he shall append to 
the bill, at the time of signing it, a statement 
of the items, or parts or portions thereof, to 
which he objects, and the items, or parts or 
portions thereof, so objected to shall not take 
effect. 

(e) If at the termination of any fiscal year 
the legislature shall have failed to pass ap- 
propriation bills providing for payment of 
the obligations and necessary current ex- 
penses of the government of the Virgin 
Islands for the ensuing fiscal year, then the 
several sums appropriated in the last appro- 
priation bills for the objects and purposes 
therein specified, so far as the same may be 
applicable, shall be deemed to be reappro- 
priated item by item. 

(f) The legislature shall keep a journal of 
its proceedings and publish the same. Every 
bill passed by the legislature and the yeas 
and nays on any question shall be entered 
on the journal. 

(g) Copies of all laws enacted by the legis- 
lature shall be transmitted within 15 days of 
their enactment by the Governor to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior and by him annually 
to the Congress of the United States. 

Sec. 10. The next general election in the 
Virgin Islands shall be held on November 2, 
1954. At such time there shall be chosen the 
entire membership of the legislature as here- 
in provided. Thereafter the general elections 
shall be held on the first Tuesday after the 
first Monday in November, beginning with 
the year 1956, and every 2 years thereafter. 
The Municipal Council of St. Thomas and St. 
John, and the Municipal Council of St. Croix, 
existing on the date of approval of this act, 
shall continue to function until January 10, 
1955, at which time all of the functions, 
property, personnel, records, and unexpend- 
ed balances of appropriations of the govern- 
ments of said municipalities shall be trans- 
ferred to the government of the Virgin 
Islands, 

EXECUTIVE BRANCH 


Sec. 11. The executive power of the Virgin 
Islands shall be vested in an executive offi- 
cer whose official title shall be the Gover- 
nor of the Virgin Islands”, and shall be 
exercised under the supervision of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. The Governor of the 
Virgin Islands shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, and shall hold office at 
the pleasure of the President and until his 
successor is chosen and qualified. The Gov- 
ernor shall reside in St. Thomas during his 
official incumbency. He shall have general 
supervision and control of all the depart- 
ments, bureaus, agencies, and other instru- 
mentalities of the executive branch of the 
government of the Virgin Islands, He may 
grant pardons and reprieves and remit fines 
and forfeitures for offenses against the local 
laws, and may grant respites for all offenses 
against the laws of the United States appli- 
cable in the Virgin Islands until the deci- 
sion of the President can be ascertained. He 
may veto any legislation as provided in this 
act. He shall appoint all officers and em- 
ployees of the executive branch of the gov- 
ernment of the Virgin Islands, except as 
otherwise provided in this or any other act 
of Congress, and shall commission all officers 
that he may be authorized to appoint. He 


shall be responsible for the faithful execu- 
tion of the laws of the Virgin Islands and 
the laws of the United States applicable in 
the Virgin Islands. Whenever it becomes 
necessary he may call upon the commanders 
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of the military and naval forces of the United 
States in the islands, or summon the posse 
comitatus, or call out the militia, to prevent 
or suppress violence, invasion, insurrection, 
or rebellion; and he may, in case of rebellion 
or invasion, or imminent danger thereof, 
when the public safety requires it, suspend 
the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus, or 
place the islands, or any part thereof, under 
martial law, until communication can be had 
with the President and the President’s deci- 
sion thereon made known. He shall an- 
nually, and at such other times as the Pres- 
ident or the Congress may require, make 
official report of the transactions of the gov- 
ernment of the Virgin Islands to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and his said annual re- 
port shall be transmitted to the Congress. 
He shall perform such additional duties and 
functions as may, in pursuance of law, be 
delegated to him by the President, or by 
the Secretary of the Interior. He shall have 
the power to issue executive regulations not 
in conflict with any applicable law. He may 
attend or may designate another person to 
represent him at the meetings of the legis- 
lature, may give expression to his views on 
any matter before that body, and may rec- 
ommend bills to the legislature. 

Sec. 12. The President shall appoint a gov- 
ernment secretary for the Virgin Islands, 
who shall reside in St. Croix during his offi- 
cial incumbency. He shall have custody of 
the seal of the Virgin Islands and shall 
countersign and affix such seal to all execu- 
tive proclamations and all other executive 
documents. He shall record and preserve 
the laws enacted by the legislature. He shall 
promulgate all proclamations and orders of 
the Governor and all laws enacted by the 
legislature. He shall have such executive 
powers and perform such other duties as 
may be assigned to him by the Governor. 
He shall also serve as the Administrator for 
St. Croix, without additional compensation, 
and in that capacity shall act for the Gov- 
ernor in the administration of the affairs of 
St. Croix. 


Sec. 13. In case of a vacancy in the office - 


of Governor or the disability or temporary 
absence of the Governor, the government 
secretary shall have all the powers of the 
Governor. 

Sec. 14, The Secretary of the Interior may 
from time to time designate the head of an 
executive department of the government of 
the Virgin Islands to act as Governor in 
the case of a vacancy in the offices, or the 
disability or temporary absence, of both the 
Governor and the government secretary, and 
the person so designated shall have all the 
powers of the Governor for so long as such 
condition continues. 

Sec. 15. (a) The Governor shall, within 1 
year after the date of approval of this act, 
reorganize and consolidate the existing exec- 
utive departments, bureaus, independent 
boards, agencies, authorities, commissions, 
and other instrumentalities of the govern- 
ment of the Virgin Islands or of the mu- 
nicipal governments, except for independent 
bodies whose existence may be required by 
Federal law for participation in Federal pro- 
grams, into the following executive depart- 
ments: a department of finance, the head 
of which shall be designated as the treas- 
urer; a department of public works, the 
head of which shall be designated as the 
commissioner of public works; a department 
of education, the head of which shall be 
designated as the commissioner of education; 
a department of commerce and industry, 
the head of which shall be designated as 
the commissioner of commerce and indus- 
try; a department of health and welfare, 
the head of which shall be designated as the 
commissioner of health and welfare; and a 
department of agriculture and labor, the 
head of which shall be designated as the 
commissioner of agriculture and labor. No 
other department, bureau, independent 
board, agency, authority, commission, or 
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other instrumentality shall be created, or- 
ganized, or established by the Governor or 
the legislature, without the prior approval 
of the Secretary of the Interior, unless re- 
quired by Federal law for participation in 
Federal programs. 

(b) The Governor shall, from time to time, 
examine the organization of the executive 
branch of the government of the Virgin Is- 
lands, and shall make such changes therein, 
not inconsistent with this act, as he deter- 
mines are necessary to promote effective 
management and to execute faithfully the 
purposes of this act and the laws of the 
Virgin Islands. 

(c) The heads of the executive depart- 
ments created by this act shall be appointed 
by the Governor, with the advice and consent 
of the legislature. Each shall hold office 
during the continuance in office of the Gov- 
ernor by whom he is appointed and until 
his successor is appointed and qualified, un- 
less sooner removed by the Governor. Each 
shall have such powers and duties as may 
be prescribed by the legislature. 

Sec. 16. (a) The Secretary of the Interior 
shall appoint a government comptroller who 
shall be nominated by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States and who shall 
receive a salary of $12,500 per annum. The 
government comptroller shall hold office for 
a term of 10 years and until his successor 
is appointed and qualified, unless sooner re- 
moved by the President for cause. The gov- 
ernment comptroller shall not be eligible for 
reappointment. 

(b) The government comptroller shall es- 
tablish and maintain appropriate general 
accounts for revenues and receipts accrued, 
and collected or abated, for the bonded in- 
debtedness of the Virgin Islands, for the 
cash with accountable officers and for ap- 
propriations and property of the government 
of the Virgin Islands and accounts pertain- 
ing to the funds and property held in trust 
by the government or any of its branches. 

(c) The jurisdiction of the government 
comptroller over the accounts whether of 
funds or property, and all vouchers and 
records pertaining thereto, shall be exclusive. 

(d) He shall from time to time make and 
promulgate general or special rules and reg- 
ulations not inconsistent with law covering 
the methods of accounting for public funds 
and property, and funds and property held 
in trust by the government or any of its 
branches. 

(e) The government comptroller shall 
examine, adjust, decide, audit, and settle 
all accounts and claims pertaining to the 
revenues and receipts from whatever source 
of the government of the Virgin Islands and 
of funds derived from bond issues; and he 
shall examine, audit, and settle, in accord- 
ance with law and administrative regula- 
tions, all expenditures of funds and prop- 
erty pertaining to the government of the 
Virgin Islands including those pertaining to 
trust funds held by the government of the 
Virgin Islands. 

(f) It shall be the duty of the govern- 
ment comptroller to bring to the attention 
of the proper administrative officer failures 
to collect amounts due the government, and 
expenditures of funds or property which in 
his opinion are extravagant, excessive, un- 
necessary, or lar. 

(g) It shall be the duty of the government 
comptroller to certify to the Secretary of 
the Interior the net amount of government 
revenues which form the basis for Federal 
grants for the civil government of the Vir- 
gin Islands. 

(h) The decisions of the government 
comptroller shall be final except that appeal 
therefrom may be taken by the party ag- 
grieved or the head of the department con- 
cerned within 1 year from the date of the 
decision, to the Governor, which appeal 
shall be in writing and shall specifically set 
forth the particular action of the govern- 
ment comptroller to which exception is taken 
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with the reasons and the authorities relied 
upon for reversing such decision. 

(i) If the Governor confirms the decision 
of the government comptroller, then relief 
may be sought by appeal to the legislature 
or to the District Court of the Virgin Is- 
lands. 

(j) The government comptroller shall, ex- 
cept as may be otherwise provided, have like 
authority as that conferred by law on the 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
and is authorized to communicate directly 
with any person having claims before him 
for settlement, or with any department offi- 
cer or person having official relation with 
his office. He may summon witnesses and 
administer oaths. 

(xk) As soon after the close of each fiscal 
year as the accounts of said fiscal year may 
be examined and adjusted, the government 
comptroller shall submit to the Governor 
of the Virgin Islands an annual report of 
the fiscal condition of the government, show- 
ing the receipts and disbursements of the 
various departments and agencies of the 
government, classified according to munici- 
palities. 

(1) The government comptroller shall 
make such other reports as may be required 
by the Governor of the Virgin Islands, the 
Comptroller General of the United States, or 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

(m) The office of the government comp- 
troller shall be under the general super- 
vision of the Governor, but shall not be a 
part of any executive department in the 
government of the Virgin Islands. 


SYSTEM OF ACCOUNTS 


Sec. 17. The system of accounts for the 
government of the Virgin Islands shall be 
prescribed by the Comptroller General of the 
United States. 

Sec. 18. The fiscal transactions and ac- 
counts of the government of the Virgin Is- 
lands, including special and trust funds ad- 
ministered by the government of the Virgin 
Islands shall be subject to review annually 
by the Comptroller General of the United 
States, and report thereon shall be made by 
him to the Governor, the Secretary of the 
Interior, and to the Congress. 

Sec. 19. (a) The Governor shall receive 
an annual salary at the rate provided for 
Governors of Territories and possessions in 
the Executive Pay Act of 1949. 

(b) The government secretary, the heads 
of the executive departments, and the mem- 
bers of the immediate staffs of the Governor 
and the government secretary shall receive 
annual salaries at rates established by the 
Secretary of the Interior in accordance with 
the standards provided in the Classification 
Act of 1949. 

(c) The salaries of the Governor, the goy- 
ernment secretary, and the members of their 
immediate staffs shall be paid by the United 
States. The salaries of the government 
comptroller and the heads of the executive 
departments shall be paid by the govern- 
ment of the Virgin Islands; and if the leg- 
islature shall fail to make an appropriation 
for such salaries, the salaries theretofore 
fixed shall be paid without the necessity 
of further appropriations therefor. 


JUDICIAL BRANCH 


Sec. 20. The judicial power of the Virgin 
Islands shall be vested in a court of record 
to be designated the “District Court of the 
Virgin Islands”, and in such a court or courts 
of inferior jurisdiction as may haye been or 
may hereafter be established by local law. 

Sec. 21. The District Court of the Virgin 
Islands shall have the jurisdiction of a dis- 
trict court of the United States in all causes 
arising under the Constitution, treaties and 
laws of the United States. It shall have 
general original jurisdiction in all civil 
actions arising under the local law in force 
in the Virgin Islands wherein the matter in 
controversy exceeds the sum of value of 
$500, exclusive of interest and costs. It 
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shall have general original jurisdiction in 
all criminal cases involving offenses against 
the local law in force in the Virgin Islands 
where the minimum punishment which may 
be imposed exceeds a fine of $100 or im- 
prisonment for 6 months or both. The dis- 
trict court shall also have appellate juris- 
diction to review the judgments and orders 
of the inferior courts of the Virgin Islands 
to the extent now or hereafter prescribed by 
local law. 

Sec. 22. The inferior courts now or here- 
after established by local law shall have 
jurisdiction of all civil actions wherein the 
matter in controversy does not exceed the 
sum or value of $500, exclusive of interest 
and costs, all criminal cases wherein the 
maximum punishment which may be im- 
posed does not exceed a fine of $100 or im- 
prisonment for 6 months, or both, all viola- 
tions of police and executive regulations, and 
all actions, civil or criminal, jurisdiction of 
which may hereafter be conferred upon them 
by local law. The inferior courts shall hold 
preliminary investigations in charges of 
felony and charges of misdemeanor in which 
the punishment that may be imposed is 
beyond the jurisdiction granted to the 
inferior courts by this section, and shall 
commit offenders to district court and grant 
bail in bailable cases, The rules governing 
the inferior courts and prescribing the duties 
of the judges and officers thereof, oaths and 
bonds, the times and places of holding court, 
and the procedure for appeals to the district 
court shall be as may hereafter be established 
by the district court. The rules governing 
disposition of fines, costs and forfeitures, 
enforcement of judgments, and disposition 
and treatment of prisoners shall be as estab- 
lished by law or ordinance in force on the 
date of approval of this act or as may here- 
after be so established. 

Sec. 23. The President shall, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, appoint 
a judge for the District Court of the Virgin 
Islands, who shall hold office for the term 
of 8 years and until his successor is chosen 
and qualified, unless sooner removed by the 
President for cause. The salary of the judge 
of the district court shall be at the rate pre- 
scribed for judges of the United States dis- 
trict courts. The Chief Justice of the United 
States may assign any United States circuit 
or district judge, with his consent, to serve 
as a judge in the District Court of the Virgin 
Islands whenever it is made to appear that 
such an assignment is necessary for the 
proper dispatch of the business of the court. 
The provisions of chapter 49 of title 28, 
United States Code, shall apply to the Dis- 
trict Court of the Virgin Islands. The com- 
pensation of the judge of the district court 
and the administrative expenses of the court 
shall be paid from appropriations made for 
the judiciary of the United States. The 
Attorney General shall, as heretofore, appoint 
a marshal for the Virgin Islands to whose 
office the provisions of chapter 33 of title 
28, United States Code, shall apply. 

Sec. 24. The Virgin Islands shall consist 
of 2 judicial divisions, one constituted by 
the island of St. Croix, and 1 constituted 
by the islands of St. Thomas and St. John. 
The district court shall hold sessions in 
each division at such time as the court may 
designate by rule or order, at least once in 
3 months in each division. The practice and 
procedure in the district court shall be as 
prescribed by rules and orders of the court. 
The process of the district court shall run 
throughout the Virgin Islands. 

Sec. 25. In any criminal case originating in 
the district court, no person shall be denied 
the right to trial by jury on the demand of 
either party. If no jury is demanded the case 
shall be tried by the judge of the district 
court without a jury, except that the judge 
may, on his own motion, order a jury for the 
trial of any criminal action. The legislature 
may provide for trial in misdemeanor cases 
by a jury of six qualified persons, 
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Sec. 26. The President shall, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, appoint 
a district attorney for the Virgin Islands, who 
shall hold office for the term of four years 
and until his successor is chosen and quali- 
fied, unless sooner removed by the President 
for cause. The district attorney shall con- 
duct all legal proceedings, civil and criminal, 
to which the Government of the United 
States is a party in the District Court of the 
Virgin Islands and in the inferior courts of 
the Virgin Islands, and to which the govern- 
ment of the Virgin Islands is a party in the 
District Court of the Virgin Islands. Offenses 
against the laws of the Virgin Islands shall 
be prosecuted in the name of the people of 
the Virgin Islands. He shall also serve as 
legal adviser to the Governor. The district 
attorney shall perform his duties under the 
supervision and direction of the Attorney 
General of the United States. The Attorney 
General shall appoint one assistant district 
attorney who shall conduct all proceedings, 
civil and criminal, to which the government 
of the Virgin Islands is a party in the inferior 
courts of the Virgin Islands. The Attorney 
General may authorize the employment of 
necessary clerical assistants. The compen- 
sation of the district attorney and his assist- 
ant and employees shall be fixed by the At- 
torney General and their salaries and the 
other necessary expenses of the office shall 
be paid from appropriations made to the 
Department of Justice. In the case of a va- 
cancy in the office of the district attorney, the 
District Court of the Virgin Islands may 
appoint a district attorney to serve until the 
vacancy is filled. The order of appointment 
by the court shall be filed with the clerk of 
the court. 

FISCAL PROVISIONS 

Sec. 27. (a) The proceeds of customs du- 
ties, the proceeds of the United States in- 
come tax, the proceeds of any taxes levied by 
the Congress on the inhabitants of the Vir- 
gin Islands, and the proceeds of all quaran- 
tine, passport, immigration, and naturaliza- 
tion fees collected in the Virgin Islands, less 
the cost of collecting all of said duties, taxes, 
and fees, shall be covered into the treasury 
of the Virgin Islands, and shall be available 
for expenditure as the Legislature of the 
Virgin Islands may provide: Provided, That 
the term “inhabitants of the Virgin Islands” 
as used in this section shall include all per- 
sons whose permanent residence is in the 
Virgin Islands, and such persons shall satisfy 
their income tax obligation under applicable 
taxing statutes of the United States by pay- 
ing their tax on income derived from all 
sources both within and outside the Virgin 
Islands into the treasury of the Virgin Is- 
lands: Provided further, That nothing in this 
act shall be construed to apply to any tax 
specified in section 3811 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code. 

(b) Subchapter B of chapter 28 of the 
Internal Revenue Code is amended by adding 
to section 3350 thereof the following sub- 
section: 

“(c) Disposition of Internal Revenue col- 
lections: Beginning with the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1954, and annually thereafter, 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall determine 
the amount of all taxes imposed by, and col- 
lected during the fiscal year under, the inter- 
nal revenue laws of the United States on 
articles produced in the Virgin Islands and 
transported to the United States. The 
amount so determined less 1 percent and 
less the estimated amount of refunds or 
credits shall be subject to disposition as 
follows: 

“(i) There shall be transferred and paid 
over to the government of the Virgin Islands 
from the amounts so determined a sum equal 
to the total amount of the revenue collected 
by the government of the Virgin Islands dur- 
ing the fiscal year, as certified by the treas- 
urer of the Virgin Islands. The moneys so 
transferred and paid over shall constitute a 
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separate fund in the treasury of the Virgin 
Islands and may be expended as the legisla- 
ture may determine: Provided, That the ap- 
proval of the President or his designated 
representative shall be obtained before such 
moneys may be obligated or expended. 

“(ii) There shall also be transferred and 
paid over to the Government of the Virgin 
Islands during each of the fiscal years end- 
ing June 30, 1955, and June 30, 1956, the 
sum of $1 million, or the balance of the 
internal revenue collections available under 
this subsection (c) after payments are made 
under the preceding paragraph (i), which- 
ever amount is greater. The moneys so 
transferred and paid over shall be deposited 
in the separate fund established by the pre- 
ceding paragraph (i) but shall be obligated 
or expended for emergency purposes and 
essential public projects only, with the prior 
approval of the President or his designated 
representative. 

„(in) Any amounts remaining shall be 
deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States as miscellaneous receipts. 

“If at the end of any fiscal year the total 
of the Federal contribution made under (i) 
above at the beginning of that fiscal year 
has not been obligated or expended for an 
approved purpose, the balance shall con- 
tinue available for expenditure during any 
succeeding fiscal year, but only for approved 
emergency relief purposes and essential pub- 
lic projects as provided in (ii) above. The 
aggregate amount of moneys available for 
expenditure for emergency relief pur 
and essential public projects only, including 
payments under (ii) above, shall not exceed 
the sum of $5 million at the end of any fiscal 
year. Any unobligated or wunexpended 
balance of the Federal contribution remain- 
ing at the end of a fiscal year which would 
cause the moneys available for emergency 
relief purposes and essential public projects 
only to exceed the sum of $5 million shall 
thereupon be transferred and paid over to 
the Treasury of the United States as mis- 
cellaneous receipts.” 

(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, section 526 of the Tariff Act of 1930 
(46 Stat. 741; 19 U. S. C., 1946 edition, sec. 
1526), and section 42 of the Trade Mark Act 
of 1946 (60 Stat. 440; 15 U. S. C., 1946 edi- 
tion, sec. 1124), shall not apply to the Virgin 
Islands. 

(d) There shall be levied, collected, and 
paid upon all articles coming into the 
United States or its possessions from the 
Virgin Islands the rates of duty and internal 
revenue taxes which are required to be ley- 
ied, collected, and paid upon like articles 
imported from foreign countries: Provided, 
That all articles, the growth or product of, 
or manufactured in, such islands, from ma- 
terials grown or produced in such islands or 
in the United States, or both, or which do 
not contain foreign materials to the value 
of more than 50 percent of their total value, 
upon which no drawback of custom duties 
has been allowed therein, coming into the 
United States from such islands shall be 
admitted free of duty. In determining 
whether such a Virgin Islands article con- 
tains foreign material to the value of more 
than 50 percent, no material shall be con- 
sidered foreign which, at the time the Virgin 
Islands article is entered, or withdrawn from 
warehouse for consumption, may be im- 
ported into the continental United States 
free of duty generally. 

MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

Sec. 28. All officials of the government of 
the Virgin Islands shall be citizens of the 
United States. Every member of the Legis- 
lature of the Virgin Islands and all officers 
and employees of the government of the 
Virgin Islands shall before entering upon 
the duties of their respective offices, or, in 
the case of persons in the employ of the 
government of the Virgin Islands on the 
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effective date of this act, then within 60 
days of the effective date thereof, make a 
80 statement in the following form: 
do solemnly swear (or 
3 that I will support, obey, and defend 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States applicable to the Virgin Islands and 
the laws of the Virgin Islands, and that I 
will discharge the duties of 
with fidelity. 

“And I do further swear (or afirm) that 
I do not advocate, nor am I knowingly a 
member of any organization that advocates, 
the overthrow of the Government of the 
United States or of the Virgin Islands by 
force or violence or other unconstitutional 
means, or seeking by force or violence to 
deny other persons their rights under the 
Constitution and laws of the United States 
applicable to the Virgin Islands or the laws 
of the Virgin Islands. 

“And I do further swear (or affirm) that I 
will not so advocate nor will I knowingly be- 
come a member of such organization during 
the period that I am an employee of the 
Virgin Islands.” 

Sec. 29. All reports required by law to be 
made by the Governor to any official of the 
United States shall hereafter be made to the 
Secretary of the Interior, and the President 
is hereby authorized to place all matters per- 
taining to the government of the Virgin 
Islands under the jurisdiction of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, except matters relating 
to the judicial branch of said government 
which on the date of approval of this act are 
under the supervision of the Director of the 
Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts. 

Sec. 30. (a) The Secretary of the Interior 
shall be authorized to lease or to sell upon 
such terms as he may deem advantageous to 
the Government of the United States any 
property of the United States under his ad- 
ministrative supervision in the Virgin Islands 
not needed for public purposes. 

(b) The government of the Virgin Islands 
shall continue to have control over all public 
property that is under its control on the 
date of approval of this act. 

Sec. 31. Section 6 of the act of August 30, 
1890 (26 Stat. 414, 416), as amended (21 
U. S. C., 1946 edition, sec. 104), is further 
amended by inserting the words “and the 
admission into the Virgin Islands” immedi- 
ately following the word “Texas”, so that 
such section will read as follows: 

“The importation of cattle, sheep, and oth- 
er ruminants, and swine, which are diseased 
or infected with any disease, or which shall 
have been exposed to such infection within 
60 days next before their exportation, is pro- 
hibited: Provided, That the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, within his discretion and under 
such regulations as he may prescribe, is 
authorized to permit the admission from 
Mexico into the State of Texas and the ad- 
mission into the Virgin Islands of cattle 
which have been infested with or exposed to 
ticks upon being freed therefrom. Any per- 
son who shall knowingly violate the fore- 
going provision shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and shall, on conviction, be 
punished by a fine not exceeding $5,000, or 
by imprisonment not exceeding 3 years, and 
any vessel or vehicle used in such unlawful 
importation within the knowledge of the 
master or owner of such vessel or vehicle 
that such importation is diseased or has been 
exposed to infection as herein described, 
shall be forfeited to the United States.” 

Sec. 32. Section 2 of the act of February 2, 
1903 (32 Stat. 791, 792), as amended (21 
U. S. C., 1946 edition, sec. 111), is hereby 
further amended by striking out the period 
and adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: “Provided, That no such regulations or 
measures shall pertain to the introduction of 
live poultry into the Virgin Islands of the 
United States.“. 

Sec. 33. This act shall take effect upon its 
approval, but until its provisions shall sever- 
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ally become operative as herein provided, the 
corresponding legislative, executive, and ju- 
dicial functions of the existing government 
shall continue to be exercised as now pro- 
vided by law or ordinance, and the incum- 
bents of all offices under the government of 
the Virgin Islands shall continue in office 
until their successors are appointed and have 
qualified unless sooner removed by compe- 
tent authority. The enactment of this act 
shall not affect the term of office of the 
judge of the District Court of the Virgin 
Islands in office on the date of its enact- 
ment. 

Sec. 34. Except to the extent necessary to 
implement the provisions of section 35, the 
act of June 22, 1936 (49 Stat. 1807), and any 
other provisions of law inconsistent with this 
act are hereby repealed. 


Mr. SAYLOR (interrupting the read- 
ing of the substitute). Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
considered as read, and printed in the 
Recorp at this point, and open to amend- 
ment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Savior: 

On page 57, line 22 in section 24, after the 
word “division.”, strike the sentence: “The 
practice and procedure in the district court 
shall be as prescribed by rules and orders of 
the court.”, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: “The rules of practice and pro- 
cedure heretofore or hereafter promulgated 
and made effective by the Supreme Court of 
the United States pursuant to section 2072 
of title 28, United States Code, in civil cases, 
section 2073 of title 28, United States Code, 
in admiralty cases, and section 30 of the 
Bankruptcy Act in bankruptcy cases, shall 
apply to the district court of the Virgin 
Islands and to appeals therefrom. All of- 
fenses shall continue to be prosecuted in the 
district court by information as heretofore 
except such as may be required by local law 
to be prosecuted by indictment by a grand 
jury.” 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment, while sounding very com- 
plicated, is recommended by Judge Ma- 
ris, whom I referred to earlier, as a result 
of several cases which have gone to the 
appellate courts of the United States 
from the Territory of Guam. These are 
clarifying amendments to make sure that 
there will be no general jail delivery of 
any individuals in the islands. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sartor: 

“Section 34, page 66, line 19, delete entire 
section and substitute in lieu thereof: ‘Ex- 
cept to the extent necessary to implement 
the provisions of section 31 hereof and ex- 
cept with reference to the authority of the 
Secretary of the Treasury under section 36 
of the act of June 22, 1936 (49 Stat. 1807), 
said act and other provisions of law incon- 
sistent with this act are hereby repealed'.“ 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, this is 
an amendment which has been recom- 
mended by the Treasury Department as 


a clarifying amendment. I urge its 
adoption. 
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Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. Section 34 
needs to be amended because it is the 
provision of the bill that repeals all pro- 
visions of the Organic Act of the Virgin 
Islands except one section which deals 
with the collection of taxes and duties. 
Included in the Organic Act, and as a 
part of that act thus repealed, is a pro- 
vision that the laws of the United States 
relating to patents and trade-marks shall 
have the same force and effect in the 
Virgin Islands as in the continental 
United States. Consequently, even 
though section 27 (c) is eliminated, the 
effect of section 34 is exactly the same, 
namely, repeal the laws of the United 
States relating to trade-marks in the 
Virgin Islands. Therefore, section 34 
will have to be amended as is proposed 
by Mr. Saytor’s amendment to keep the 
trade-mark laws applicable to the Vir- 
gin Islands. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Saytor]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 62, line 11: Strike out lines 11 through 
15. 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, after consultation with the rank- 
ing minority member, we have agreed to 
accept the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from Illinois [Mrs. CHURCH]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mrs, CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, since 
my amendment has just been agreed to, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. CHURCH: Page 
62, line 16, strike out “(d)” and insert in 
lieu thereof (c).“ 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. POWELL: Page 
49, line 5, after the word “act,” insert “sub- 
ject to the approval of the legislature.” 

Page 50, line 4, after the words “from time 
to time”, insert “subject to the approval of 
the legislature.” 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, this 
follows up my previous remarks and this 
is the amendment to which I referred; 
that is, in the reorganization of the Goy- 
ernment, the Governor shall act together 
with the legislature in reorganizing. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POWELL. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. The gentle- 
man’s amendment just goes to the Re- 
organization Act? 

Mr. POWELL. That is right. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I raise the 
question because under the present situ- 
ation in the islands the legislature ap- 
pointed a great many boards and com- 
missions, I believe about 26 in number, 
the members of which draw $3 to $5 or 
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$7 a day plus expenses. They still have 
price control in some form in operation 
and rent control, because members of 
the legislature serving on these boards 
keep in session most of the time, on these 
26 boards. I hope the gentleman’s 
amendment will not hamstring the Gov- 
ernor in getting rid of some of these 
boards and that the legislature will not 
be able to set them up without the Gov- 
ernor having the right to veto. May I 
ask whether it is the gentleman’s 
thought that his amendment would pre- 
vent the Governor from vetoing continu- 
ing these 26 different commissions and 
boards that they have set up since 1950 
in order to keep themselves perpetually 
in session on some board like that? 

Mr. POWELL. I have not offered any 
amendment, and if this one is adopted 
I do not intend to offer any, in connec- 
tion with the Governor’s veto power. 
But if the amendment is not agreed to, 
I shall offer other amendments. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I think 
this is an amendment which the gentle- 
man discussed with the leadership. Is 
it not? 

Mr. POWELL. That is right. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. And we 
had decided that perhaps this might be 
worked out in conference and that then 
the other 6 or 7 the gentleman had in 
mind would not be offered; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. POWELL. That is correct. 

MY. MILLER of Nebraska. In the 
event this amendment is agreed to, with 
the understanding that we might look it 
over very carefully and in conference 
decide which way to go, I hope that the 
amendment will not hamstring the new 
Governor or any Governor so that he will 
not be able to get out of the mess of 
legislative problems that he is working 
in at the present time. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POWELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am very glad to see 
the Committee look with sympathy on 
the gentleman’s amendment. I think 
that real deference has to be given to 
this very strong body of opinion in our 
country which feels the way the gentle- 
man expresses and which has mani- 
fested the same views to me. I think 
the Committee is being very wise in giv- 
ing some consideration to that point of 
view. 

I think the gentleman and I and many 
others have the greatest confidence in 
Governor Alexander, who has a fine rep- 
utation in our country and who we know 
will do a fine job in the Virgin Islands. 
However, he has to work under an or- 
ganic law which has to be just. 

Mr. POWELL. That is right. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is what I believe 
the gentleman is trying to do, to make 
his contribution to see that the law is 
just to all concerned. 

Mr. POWELL. That is what I am 
trying to do. 

I thank the Committee for cooperat- 
ing in this matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at that point in the Recorp im- 
mediately following the last amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Saytor]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? i 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee substitute, as amended, 
for the bill. 

The committee substitute was agreed 
to 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under consider- 
ation the bill (H. R. 5181) to revise the 
Organic Act of the Virgin Islands of 
the United States, pursuant to House 
Resolution 584, he reported the bill back 
to the House with an amendment 
adopted by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, the other body has passed a 
similar bill, S. 3378, to revise the Organic 
Act of the Virgin Islands of the United 
States. I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of that bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MILLER of 
Nebraska; Strike out all after the enacting 
clause of the bill S. 3378 and insert in lieu 
thereof the provisions of the bill H. R. 5181 
as passed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The proceedings by which the bill 
H. R. 5181 was passed were vacated, and 
that bill was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may extend their remarks 
on the preceding bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 
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PROPOSED PUBLIC WORKS BILL TO 
HELP MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, this 
date I have introduced H. R. 9633, a bill 
to provide for programs of public facili- 
ties construction which will stimulate 
employment in areas having a substan- 
tial surplus of labor, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Before explaining the provisions of the 
bill, I would like to state that this is not 
just another public works bill. It is de- 
signed to provide permanent capital im- 
provements of a nature which will 
strengthen our national economy and in- 
crease the well-being of our citizens in 
those areas of the United States that 
have been classified by the United States 
Department of Labor as being surplus 
labor areas because of substantial unem- 
ployment. In other words, the areas 
that will benefit from my bill are those 
ar classified in group 4 (A) and 

(B). 

During the winters of 1951 and 1952 
the Government adopted a policy of 
showing little concern of the number of 
people unemployed unless it was in ex- 
cess of 5 million. At that time the top 
employment figure was 57 million with 
4,700,000 unemployed; while the ratio of 
unemployment to employment was 8.2 
percent. 

As of April 1954, the civilian labor 
force of the country was in excess of 
64 million with nearly 31⁄2 million unem- 
ployed, the ratio of unemployment to 
employment being 5.4 percent. 

It is significant to state that while the 
ratio of unemployment to employment 
is nearly 3 percent less than in the win- 
ters of 1951 and 1952, the unemployment 
today in certain areas of the United 
States is far more acute. 

To illustrate the acute unemployment 
problem that exists today in certain 
areas of the United States, the Bureau of 
Employment Security of the United 
States Department of Labor recently 
made public information to the effect 
that 123 areas of the United States have 
unemployment in excess of 6 percent of 
their employable labor force. 

In addition it was revealed that of the 
149 major industrial areas in the United 
States, 51 of them are now classified by 
the United States Department of Labor 
as being in group 4 (A) and 4 (B) be- 
cause of substantial labor surplus. Of 
this group of 51 areas, 38 of them have 
12 percent or more of their labor force 
unemployed. 

Many of these areas with substantial 
labor surplus are located in the bitu- 
minous and anthracite coalfields of the 
Nation. Like other areas, their basic 


economy has been impaired because of 
an ailing industry. In an effort to bol- 
ster the economy of these areas, indus- 
trial and community groups were or- 
ganized and are working zealously to re- 
vitalize the economy of their areas by 
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attracting new industries and expanding 
the facilities of existing plants. 

This effort to rehabilitate these sur- 
plus labor areas presents a huge problem 
that is difficult to solve and it is evident 
that the community and industrial 
groups cannot be expected to do the job 
alone. 

Mr. Speaker, in the past the Federal 
Government has assisted many stricken 
areas of the Nation when disaster befell 
them such as droughts, tornadoes, dust 
storms, floods, heavy snows, and so forth. 
Now an economic disaster has struck 51 
of the Nation’s major industrial areas 
and for that reason it is time for the 
Federal Government to lend a helping 
hand. 

Undoubtedly some may think that the 
offer to assist in the procurement of Gov- 
ernment contracts will solve this per- 
plexing problem. As many of you know 
from your own experience, such a pro- 
gram is in the majority of cases of negli- 
gible value in solving the problem. It is 
for that reason that I feel that my bill is 
one of merit and represents a sound ap- 
proach to an acute economic situation 
that demands immediate attention. 

Mr. Speaker, H. R. 9633 establishes in 
the executive branch of the Government 
a Public Facilities Construction Admin- 
istration that through a Commissioner 
appointed by the President will develop 
a program of useful public facilities pro- 
viding capital improvements for areas 
affected by substantial unemployment. 

The Public Facilities Construction 
Administration will be empowered to 
negotiate with the various political sub- 
divisions of the surplus labor areas either 
on a direct Federal or joint assistance 
program toward the construction of such 
projects as bridges, dams, reservoirs, 
fiood-control works, sewage disposal 
plants, water purification facilities, post 
offices, schools, hospitals, and other 
buildings of general use to the public. 

In addition, the program will include 
works of reclamation, facilities for re- 
search into new and improved uses for 
agricultural and industrial products and 
by-products, and other works of public 
construction of aid to the well-being of 
our citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not a WPA pro- 
gram in the accepted sense of the word, 
but is in fact a program of useful public 
works. Such a program will make a 
marked contribution toward the rehabil- 
itation of the economy of stricken areas 
where today, good American citizens are 
forced to depend upon unemployment 
insurance, surplus commodities, and 
public assistance to provide them with 
the bare necessities of life. 

In asking for immediate consideration 
of H. R. 9633, I wish to point out that as 
a Nation we have sent billions of dollars 
overseas in answer to the pleas of foreign 
countries for assistance in developing 
and restoring their national economy. 

May I say to Members of Congress 
whose districts have been aided with 
disaster funds, those of us in these 51 
surplus labor areas in the United States 
have never turned a deaf ear to the needs 
of your constituents. Therefore it is my 
fervent hope that you in turn will sup- 
port my bill, H. R. 9633, and thereby help 
us to restore the sagging economy of the 
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communities in the 51 major industrial 
areas of the Nation now faced with eco- 
nomic disaster because of substantial 
unemployment. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 15 
minutes today, following the legislative 
program of the day and the conclusion 
of any special orders heretofore entered. 


OUR FOREIGN POLICY: PAST, PRES- 
ENT, AND FUTURE 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mason] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, lest Pres- 
ident Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles, 
the official hosts of our distinguished 
British visitors who will be here the end 
of this week, neglect to interpret for 
them the foreign-policy attitude of the 
great central heart of America, I have 
asked for this opportunity to lay before 
the Congress, the executive depart- 
ments, and our foreign guests, a few 
thoughts and observations gleaned from 
a lifetime of association with the people 
of the State of Illinois and the Midwest. 

Mr. Speaker, the world is in an awful 
mess, and our leaders both at home and 
abroad are largely responsible. The 
world today is divided into two armed 
camps: One behind the Iron Curtain, 
composed of 900 million people dom- 
inated by Moscow; the other composed 
of the so-called free peoples of the 
world—all nations outside the Iron Cur- 
tain. And we, through our leaders, have 
assumed the responsibility of leading the 
free peoples in the war against a fur- 
ther spread of communism. 

How were we maneuvered into the 
position in which we find ourselves? 
What has happened during the past 20 
or 30 years to bring about the present 
world mess? Who among our leaders 
is responsible for the world situation? 
The American people demand plain and 
specific answers to these questions. 

Mr. Speaker, the Roosevelt and Tru- 
man administrations established a pro- 
gram of reckless spending of money and 
goods as the best means to attract and 
hold allies in the fight against the spread 
of communism—and this program has 
been continued under President Eisen- 
hower. “Collective security” is both the 
slogan and the aim of our American for- 
eign policy. The American people were 
never warned that our allies might run 
out on us when the going got tough, as 
it has in Indochina, nor that the gov- 
ernments of Europe would balk when it 
came time to sign the European defense 
compact. The collective security bal- 
loon has burst in our face at one of the 
most critical periods in our entire his- 
tory. 

Since the security of America depends 
far more on what is happening across 
the Pacific than upon what is happening 
across the Atlantic, the time has come 
for us to make a new appraisal of our 
situation, to check back to find our mis- 
takes, to determine who our real friends 
are, and upon whom we can depend in 
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a war-weary, war-torn, war-threatened 
world. 

After spending $90 billion in the last 
10 years in the hope and expectation of 
buying friends, we now know that it can- 
not be done. Our experience with India, 
with Italy, with France, and with Great 
Britain proves it cannot be done. 

For example: Recent happenings in- 
dicate American generosity in giving mil- 
lions of bushels of wheat to starving In- 
dia a year or so ago has had no effect 
upon that government. Nehru contin- 
ues to support every Communist move 
in world affairs. He insists Red China 
must be recognized and accepted as a 
member of the United Nations; he re- 
fused to carry out the armistice agree- 
ment and free Korean prisoners; and he 
objects to the United States giving aid 
to Pakistan. 

Mr. Speaker, the best basis for a new 
appraisal is a careful review of the past. 
When a surveyor is surveying a forward 
line, he must often take a backsight as 
a check against his forward progress, 
So a review of past actions must be made 
if we are to chart our future course cor- 
rectly, if we are to make an intelligent 
appraisal of the world situation today, 
and make proper plans for the future. 


TEN VITAL FAR-REACHING MISTAKES 


Mr. Speaker, in dealing with Commu- 
nist Russia our State Department has 
made 10 far-reaching, costly mistakes 
during the past 20 years. These mis- 
takes have cost us 327,162 lives; 763,561 
wounded, 144,419 captured or missing; 
and $600 billion in cash. Costly mistakes 
we must admit. The following is a list 
of those 10 mistakes: 

Mistake No. 1: In 1934, following the 
advice of the State Department, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt recognized Communist 
Russia as a member in good standing of 
the family of nations. When this action 
was taken, Stalin pledged to refrain 
from spreading Communist propaganda 
among the people of the United States. 
Roosevelt fell for that pledge. Stalin 
did not keep that pledge. All the sabo- 
tage, treason, and disloyal acts of our 
own citizens that have happened since 
1934 can be traced to Russian cesspools 
of communism set up in this country by 
Stalin. 

In spite of the fact that Stalin’s pledge 
has been violated daily, we still recog- 
nize Russia. What is wrong with us that 
we permit this brazen disregard of a 
solemn compact to continue? Why are 
we compelled to listen month after month 
and year after year, to vitriolic attacks 
upon this country by Vishinsky? He 
spouts nothing but hate, malice, libel, 
and slander against the United States, 
although he is a guest of this country. 

And where are we getting in the de- 
bates to further world peace? Every 
attempt at world peace has been vetoed 
by the Soviet Union; yet we are simple- 
minded enough to keep on recognizing 
the Soviet Government, and to believe 
we can work out world peace with Com- 
munist Russia. 

Recognition of Russia was our first 
great mistake. It laid the groundwork 
for a series of future mistakes. Let us 
not listen now to our guests who would 
still like to woo the Kremlin. 
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Mistake No. 2: The State Department 
in pre-Pearl-Harbor days protested 
against, and blocked, the passage of legis- 
lation to place an embargo upon the 
shipment of scrap iron, high octane gas, 
airplane parts, and other war materials 
to Japan. This enabled Japan to build 
up and get ready for her sneak attack 
upon us at Pearl Harbor. 

Several Members of Congress, includ- 
ing myself, took the floor of the House 
of Representatives and warned that the 
war materials we were furnishing Japan 
would be used against us. We urged that 
an embargo be placed against such ship- 
ments. What we predicted and warned 
against at that time eventually hap- 
pened—as we now know. Are we not to- 
day repeating this mistake in connection 
with other nations? k 

Mistake No. 3: The State Department 
advised President Roosevelt at Cairo, at 
Tehran, and at Yalta to carry on a pro- 
gram of appeasement, and to forget or 
ignore the Atlantic Charter in connec- 
tion with Stalin’s plans for Poland, Ger- 
many, the Baltic Nations, and Man- 
churia. This advice brought about the 
present serious situation in both Europe 
and Asia. It was the appeasement pro- 
gram we followed in those conferences 
that enabled Stalin to overrun the ad- 
joining nations, to become dictator over 
600,000,000 more people and to take 
them behind the Iron Curtain. 

Mistake No. 4: The State Department 
agreed to, and approved of, the so-called 
Morgenthau economic plan for postwar 
Germany—a plan both unsound and un- 
workable; a plan that permitted the dis- 
mantling of German factories and turn- 
ing the machinery over to Russia; a plan 
that proposed to force Germany into a 
pastoral economy for which the majority 
of her people were not fitted. If the 
Morgenthau plan had not been scrapped, 
it would have wrecked the whole econ- 
omy of Europe. As it is, irreparable 
damage was done to the economy of Ger- 
many and of Europe before the plan was 
discarded. 

Mistake No. 5: Following the advice of 
the State Department our Army was held 
back in its drive through Germany un- 
til the Russian Army could overrun and 
take control of East Germany. The 
four-zone-divided-authority plan was 
adopted for occupied Germany, a 
plan that made necessary the Berlin air- 
lift operation, costing American tax- 
payers untold millions of dollars, a plan 
that still prevents the formation of a 
strong united Germany as a buffer 
nation against Communist Russia. 

Mistake No. 6: Following the advice 
of the State Department, the President 
provided Joe Stalin with $11 billion 
lend-lease materials during World War 
II, and lent 708 United States ships to 
Communist Russia—not returned to 
date, 672—thus enabling the Russians 
to withstand Hitler's legions at Stalin- 
grad and other places. This was done 
without requiring any assurance or any 
“signature on the dotted line” as to what 
Stalin's intentions or attitude after the 
war would be toward Poland, Greece, 
Turkey, Iran, Manchuria, and so forth. 
As a result of this foolishy trustful short- 
sightedness, we now face the probability 
of world war IIL 
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Mistake No. 7: Again following the 
advice of the State Department, our 
leaders furnished Great Britain over $30 
billion lend-lease materials during World 
War II without requiring any assurance 
from our English friends as to what their 
future attitude would be concerning the 
postwar world problems we now face. 
Are we not now in the position of “lock- 
ing the barn door after the horse is 
stolen”? Truly, the collective-security 
balloon has burst in our face at this, the 
most critical moment in world history. 

Mistake No. 8: When Secretary Ache- 
son, following the advice of the State 
Department, announced that Korea was 
not of importance to us, that it was out- 
side our sphere of military concern, we 
gave an open invitation to the Com- 
munists to invade Korea and take it over. 
This they proceeded to do. That short- 
sighted, ill-considered statement by 
Acheson brought on the Korean police 
action, with all its dreadful, unsettled re- 
sults—2 years of war having changed 
practically nothing. 

Mistake No. 9: Following the advice of 
the State Department, President Tru- 
man summarily recalled General Mac- 
Arthur from his post in the Far East be- 
cause MacArthur disagreed with the war 
strategy that proposed fighting toward a 
stalemate rather than toward a clean- 
cut victory. The result of following the 
State Department’s advice in this in- 
stance is today’s unsatisfactory armistice 
in Korea and the new war front in Indo- 
china. 

Mistake No. 10: The State Department 
in a four-power conference at Berlin 
some months ago agreed to sit down at 
the present conference table at Geneva 
and discuss with Soviet Russia, Great 
Britain, and France the present situation 
in Indochina and the Far East. But, they 
also agreed to permit Red China and rep- 
resentatives of the Communist forces in 
Indochina to sit in and take part. What 
can we expect from such a conference? 
With our State Department’s unbroken 
record of failures at conference tables 
over the past 20 years, what can we ex- 
pect at Geneva? Are we naive enough to 
think that communism and its expansion 
in Europe and Asia will be stopped by 
compromises at the Geneva conference? 

Now, Mr. Speaker, after taking this 
backsight over our past actions, and 
after making an appraisal of our unfor- 
tunate and unsuccessful foreign pro- 
gram, we should be able to determine 
what our future policy should be; we 
should be able to answer the question, 
“Where do we go from here?” Shall we 
continue our unsuccessful effort to buy 
friends and allies? After our unsatis- 
factory experience in Korea with our 
U. N. allies, shall we try it again in Indo- 
china? Is collective security something 
upon which we can depend? Shall we 
send American troops into Indochina? 

Mr. Speaker, General MacArthur in an 
address to Congress, and also in his tes- 
timony before the House Armed Services 
Committee, made the following em- 
phatic statement: 

No man in his right mind would advocate 
sending American ground forces into conti- 
nental China. It would be utterly reckless 
and foolish for the United States to even 
consider it. * * * Anybody who commits 
the land power of the United States on the 
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continent of Asia ought to have his head 
examined, 


General MacArthur made the above 
statement in 1951 when we were at war 
with Red China in Korea, and when he 
was urging a fight to win. MacArthur 
favored the use of our Air and Naval 
Forces, and the use of Chiang Kai-shek's 
army, in his plan to carry the fight to 
the enemy. 

General MacArthur is one of the 
greatest military experts of all time. If 
we had followed his advice the war in 
Asia would have been won. We did not 
do so, and now our leaders say they are 
seriously considering sending ground 
troops into the jungles and morasses of 
Indochina. If it were folly in connec- 
tion with the Korean war, it would be 
doubly so today in connection with Indo- 
china. 

I say, therefore, let us stay out of 
Indochina and let the peoples of Asia, 
who are opposed to communism—the 
Koreans, the Japanese, the Chinese 
under Chiang Kai-shek, the Indonesi- 
ans—do their own fighting. We will 
furnish them the tools to do it with but 
not the men. 

Mr. Speaker, you cannot save people 
from communism when they fail to show 
an interest in being saved, when they 
refuse to make an effort to save them- 
selves. After all we have done for them, 
that is the situation today in both France 
and Italy, and, to a lesser extent, in 
Socialist England. 

Italy voted 26 percent Communist in 
her last election. She does not seem 
anxious to be saved from communism. 
Rather she seems to want to embrace 
it. Communist strength is growing in 
Italy in spite of the billions we have 
given them. And with 25 percent of the 
present French National Assembly com- 
posed of Communist members, is it any 
wonder that one French Government 
after another falls? 

And what about Great Britain, torn 
between her Socialist Labor Party and 
her Conservative Churchill Party? Are 
not these three nations weak reeds for 
us to lean upon? Can we expect much 
help from them in an all-out war against 
communism? 0 

Mr. Speaker, since our first mistake 
was to recognize Soviet Russia as a 
member in good standing in the family 
of nations, and since that first mistake 
laid the groundwork for the other mis- 
takes that brought about the present 
awful world mess, it would seem only 
logical that our first move toward clear- 
ing up the world situation should be to 
sever diplomatic relations with Commu- 
nist Russia—and get as many of the 
other free nations as possible to do the 
same. That move would most certainly 
separate the sheep from the goats. Per- 
haps we could then determine who are 
our real friends. 

Second. We should adopt some form 
of the Bricker amendment to prevent 
future executive agreements, entangling 
alliances, or secret commitments from 
being made without submitting the same 
to the United States Senate for ratifi- 
cation and approval. More than half 
of the world headaches today are the 
direct result of such secret commitments 
and executive agreements made without 
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Senate approval. No President should 
want or have the power to commit the 
United States to a foreign program with- 
out first getting the consent and ap- 
proval of the Senate, as the Constitution 
provides and as the Founding Fathers 
intended. 

Third. We should isolate Russia and 
her satellites commercially by placing an 
embargo upon all future shipments of 
goods to and from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. Without commerce both Russia 
and China would be badly crippled. 
Shut off from the commercial life blood 
they now receive from countries outside 
the Iron Curtain they would suffer seri- 
ous damage. It might possibly bring 
them to their knees, ready to deal fairly 
and equitably with the rest of the world. 

Fourth. We should make every effort 
to build up a strong, united Western 
Hemisphere, and form an alliance that 
would make it extremely dangerous, if 
not unthinkable, for any nation out- 
side this hemisphere to attack us. An 
expansion or an elaboration of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine would be all that would 
be needed to present a strong united 
front to the rest of the world. 

Fifth. We should build up our own 
war powers, both offensive and defen- 
sive powers, by every means at our com- 
mand. We must keep abreast of any 
and all possible future enemies, in mod- 
ern war machinery of every kind and 
in plans for using the same. Real 
strength breeds respect. It tends to dis- 
courage aggression. 

Mr. Speaker, it is said that our week- 
end visitors are seeking only to reestab- 
lish the bonds of amity and security with 
us. I want them to understand that the 
folks of America’s great Midwest—while 
we have the kindliest feelings toward 
our visitors—will have none of their 
talked-of appeasement of Russia; that 
after the dismal failure of Geneva we 
will have no further truck with Malen- 
kov, Molotov, and company; that our 
resources and our men will not be used 
again to save them; that we and we 
alone, in our own interest, will call the 
signals of war or peace in the future. 

Pray God that a Republican President, 
versed in the art of war as no other 
President has been for many years, will 
refuse any path that may lead us to any- 
thing but peace. Pray God that he may 
resist the blandishments of our visitors 
who would try to use us again, perhaps, 
to save themselves from destruction. 

Mr. Speaker, the next few days may 
be a turning point in history. War or 
peace may rest on the decisions that are 
made at this conference—perhaps with- 
out the benefit of congressional partici- 
pation and approval. Pray God, it may 
be peace—for if it is war it will mean the 


` end of Christian civilization as we now 


know it. God forbid that such a calam- 
ity should ever come to pass. 

Mr. W. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MASON. I yield. 

Mr. WITHROW. I want to commend 
the distinguished gentleman from Illi- 
nois for a very remarkable statement. 
I sincerely hope that the President of 
the United States will take heed in this 
Particular instance. 

Mr. MASON. I thank the gentleman. 
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Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MASON. Yes; I will be glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I have lis- 
tened with a great deal of interest to the 
gentleman’s enlightening statement. I 
have watched the gentleman’s votes dur- 
ing the years I have been a Member of 
this House, and I have noted that the 
gentleman does not talk one way and 
vote another. I want to compliment the 
gentleman on this splendid address 
which he has just given us. 

I have for many years felt as the gen- 
tleman has expressed in his statement 
here today, that we cannot buy friends, 
that we cannot buy security, that our 
hope for peace and security depends on 
our maintaining our own military 
strength and being strong enough to 
repel any attack that may be made 
against us. I want to compliment the 
gentleman on the fine talk which he has 
just made. 

Mr. MASON. I thank the gentleman. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
EDUCATION 


Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 7601) to 
provide for a White House Conference 
on Education, with Senate amendments 
thereto, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments, and agree to the conference asked 
by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. MCCONNELL, GWINN, 
and BARDEN. 


COOPERATIVE RESEARCH IN 
EDUCATION 


Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 9040) to 
authorize cooperative research in edu- 
cation, with Senate amendment thereto, 
disagree to the Senate amendment, and 
agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. MCCONNELL, GWINN, 
and BARDEN. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATION 


Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 7434) to 
establish a National Advisory Committee 
on Education, with Senate amendments 
thereto, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments, and agree to the conference asked 
by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. MCCONNELL, GWINN, 
and BARDEN. 
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UNITED STATES FOREIGN TRADE 
POLICY 


The SPEAKER. Under special order 
heretofore entered, the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. WILLIaAms] is recognized 
for 45 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, a junior Member in this House 
approaches the responsibility of speak- 
ing here with considerable caution, and 
I must say, following the eloquence of 
the esteemed gentleman from Illinois, 
with some trepidation. 

Are we living in an age of nightmares? 
The stalemate in Korea, the setbacks in 
Indochina and the continuing advance 
of the Communist hordes in Asia, to- 
gether with the tragi-comic opera di- 
version we have seen in the Senate com- 
mittee here at home, all combine to make 
us wonder whether we really are seeing 
these things happen or whether it is only 
bad dream. 

Would that it were only a dream. 
Would that it were not true that the 
nations of the free world did not ap- 
pear to be incapable of acting together 
to stem this advance. Would that the 
United States were not so obsessed by 
the fear of internal subversion and so 
susceptible to those who unpatriotically 
manufacture political capital out of such 
fears that this country seems incapable 
of pursuing its own interests abroad. 

We resemble the giant in Gulliver's 
Travels. We are potentially strong, but 
we are allowing ourselves to be tied by 
the strands of pygmies. We must break 
those strands, and act in our own self- 
interest. 

These are problems that will not solve 
themselves. We cannot merely sit back 
and hope that world conditions will im- 
prove. Strong statements endorsing 
obvious generalities will not accomplish 
any useful objective. The United States 
will be judged by its deeds, not by its 
statements of good intentions. 

This is not to say that the United 
States should throw its weight around 
militarily. That we must be prepared, 
militarily, is obvious. But military pre- 
paredness is not enough. The countries 
of the free world must act as a cohesive 
unit if they are to preserve their liber- 
ties against Communist encroachments. 
Basic to effective political action is eco- 
nomic cooperation. It is in this area 
that the United States has its greatest 
obligation and the greatest of all oppor- 
tunities. But it is in this area that the 
United States is the most timid, the most 
blind, and apparently least able to act 
effectively. 

Just last week, we again procrasti- 
nated and put off a vitally necessary de- 
cision on our long-range trade policy— 
presumably put it off for another year. 
The most damaging aspect of this lack 
of responsibility on the part of this Con- 
gress is the fact that trade patterns in 
international trade are jelling and since 
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no one can look to the United States 
with any degree of certainty, we are suf- 
fering for our own lack of courage. 
THE UNITED STATES IS A BIG COUNTRY 

The United States is such a big coun- 
try that we often fail to appreciate the 
repercussions of our own actions. A 
mere ripple of economic recession in the 
United States can become a veritable 
tidal wave abroad. Among the most 
vivid fears of some of our European 
friends is the fear that the United States 
economy will enter a slump. A given 
amount of international trade which is 
almost infinitesimal to the United States 
can mean the difference between pros- 
perity and depression in a friendly 
foreign country. 

Compare, for instance, Italy and the 
United States. The gross national prod- 
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uct of the United States is over ten times 
as great as that of Italy. A given 
amount of trade, therefore, between the 
two countries is more than ten times as 
important, in terms of aggregates, to 
Italy as to the United States. On a per 
capita basis the average Italian is less 
than one-third as well off as the average 
American. 

Even the United Kingdom, which we 
think of as being closer to the United 
States in terms of wealth than Italy, the 
gross national product in 1950 was equiv- 
alent to about one-fifth that of the 
United States and, on a per capita basis, 
was a little better than 63 percent as 
large as that of the United States. 

In France the gross national product 
was about 15 percent as large as that of 
the United States. Ona per capita basis 
it was 53 percent. 


Comparison of gross national products and foreign trade of France, Italy, United 
Kingdom, and the United States, 1951 


In millions) 

Ratio of 4 

Gross Per capita Total [exports an 

Country national | national Porat ee exports and 1 to 
product | product p e imports 5 

national 

produet 

Percent 
34. 000 810 4, 551 4,175 8. 726 26 
16, 000 347 2, 167 1, 647 3, 814 24 
46, 000 901 10, 575 7,223 17, 798 39 
330, 000 2,185 10, 921 14, 888 25, 809 8 


Source: United Nations, Economic Survey of Europe Since the War, Geneva, 1953, and Yearbook of International 


Trade Statistics, 1952, New York, 1953. 


Because of this great discrepancy in 
size there are many products which are 
important exports to other nations of the 
free world which represent but a drop in 
the bucket to the vast American market. 
There are many goods, the imports of 
which the United States could stimulate 
without damaging the American market. 
I shall discuss some possibilities along 
this line in a few moments. 

THE TARIFF ISSUE, 1954 STYLE 


The quarrel between free traders and 
protectionists has been a classic in Amer- 
ican history. It is so much a part of the 
American political scene that even today 
we cannot help thinking of the issue in 
the traditional but outmoded terms. . 

Extreme protectionists and extreme 
free traders probably will go on debating 
the tariff versus free trade issue for 
many years to come. Each will con- 
tinue to think of himself as the guard- 
ian of American prosperity and freedom. 
Such controversy will do no harm, and 
it might do some good ultimately, pro- 
vided that we do not stop short of deci- 
sion as the problems actually confront 
us. Free trade versus protection is a 
doctrinal issue, whereas the problem of 
international trade at this crucial junc- 
ture of American history is not a doc- 
trinal dispute. It is a situation that con- 
fronts us. The problem is a real one and 
its solution is vital to our survival as a 
free nation. 

Foreign trade policy is a powerful 
weapon with which we can counter the 
trade moves that the Russians have 
launched as a part of their peace offen- 
sive in the cold war. We have delayed 


too long on a decision. Let us face our 
responsibilities and make one. 
THE RUSSIAN TRADE OFFENSIVE 


Russia does not like the embargoes 
that the free nations of the West have 
imposed upon shipments of strategic 
goods. They are exerting whatever pres- 
sures they can to induce the West to re- 
lax them. Liberal-sounding invitations 
to trade with them have been forthcom- 
ing and they are a great temptation to 
other countries of the free world. Only 
last January they offered to buy more 
than $1 billion worth of goods from Brit- 
ain alone if only trade were to be 
opened up. 

Ostensibly, at least, the new policy of 
Russia, following the death of Stalin, is 
aimed not only at rapid industralization 
but also at improving the low standard of 
living of the Russian people. Evidence 
of slight recession in the United States 
is a powerful weapon in the hands of the 
Russians in this endeavor. 

For the past year American news- 
papers and news periodicals have been 
filled with articles telling about Russia's 
western trade offensive. The New York 
Times has reported that the flow of 
goods from western to Communist coun- 
tries through the Free Port of Antwerp 
has more than doubled since the death 
of Stalin. Only about a month ago 
the Amtorg Trading Corp. came to life 
again, after having been dormant for 
nearly 5 years. The countries of the 
Middle East are probing deep behind the 
Iron Curtain for new markets, and the 
French and the Russians only recently 
concluded a trade pact providing for 
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French shipments of rayon and woolen 
goods in exchange for coal, corn, man- 
ganese, and asbestos. 

On January 21 Belgium-Luxembourg 
and the Soviet Union signed a trade 
agreement under which Moscow under- 
takes to send cereals, oil cake, forestry 
products, cellulose, small automobiles, 
ferromanganese, chrome, gasoline and 
oil, and asbestos. 

In the trade agreement with the 
Netherlands, signed last April 29, the 
Dutch agreed to build and send freight- 
ers, refrigerators, ships, barges, and 
floating derricks to the Soviet, as well 
as to send them textiles, raw materials, 
butter, meat, and herring. In exchange, 
the Soviet agreed to export to the Dutch 
grains, wood, cellulose, anthracite coal, 
coal-tar products, asbestos, automobiles, 
and furs. 

Just a few weeks ago it was reported 
that the Soviet Union was bidding Latin 
Americans to talk trade with them. On 
May 1 they were invited by the Soviet 
Union to send representatives to Moscow 
next September for talks aimed at ex- 
pansion of trade. 

As of January of this year the Soviet 
Union had trade agreements in force 
with: Argentina, Canada, Denmark, 
Egypt, Finland, France, Great Britain, 
Greece, Iceland, India, Iran, Italy, Nor- 
way, Sweden, and West Germany. At 
the same time Communist China had 
agreements with: Ceylon, Chile, Finland, 
France, Great Britain, India, Indonesia, 
Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, Pakistan, 
Switzerland, and West Germany. 

As Joseph Harsch, of the Christian 
Science Monitor, observed last Decem- 
ber, “the overall fact appears to be that, 
whether Washington likes it or not, most 
of the free world is interested in increas- 
ing its trade with the Soviet bloc coun- 
tries and is, in fact, in the process of 
doing so.” 


[From the Washington Star of February 6, 
1954] 


Russia BIDS FOR TRADE 


The Soviet Union is dangling a tempting 
lure before non-Communist nations in its 
proposals for sharply increased trade across 
the Iron Curtain. While the most spectacu- 
lar of these—an offer“ of more than $1 bil- 
lion in contracts with British industry over 
a 3-year period—is still far from actual 
trade, several other agreements are at a 
considerably more advanced stage. Among 
these are deals with Finland, Argentina, Nor- 
way, and Sweden. 

It is understood, of course, by those who 
are parties to these agreements that there 
are many difficult steps between under- 
standings with the Soviet Foreign Trade 
Ministry and the actual transactions in 
money and goods. Private enterprise, not 
government, controls commerce in the non- 
Communist countries and it is interested 
in buying or selling only at profitable prices 
and not for political purposes. The Reds, 
while clearly engaged in a trade offensive 
that they hope may tend to split the United 
States from its Western allies, are still hard 
bargainers and difficult customers to satisfy. 
Furthermore, most of the Western nations 
being wooed by the Communists are still 
abiding by the restrictions against shipment 
of strategic goods behind the Iron Curtain. 
A spokesman for the British Board of Trade 
already has commented in connection with 
the current offer that increased trade would 
be welcome “provided it is within the non= 
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strategic field.” British authorities are on 
record as pledging there will be no unilateral 
relaxation by them of the export controls on 
strategic goods. 

There are, however, some fundamental 
factors constantly working on the side of 
expanding East-West trade. Quite apart 
from what Soviet Russia or its satellite coun- 
tries may want or need from the West, there 
are reverse attractions that cannot be wiped 
out by simple political edict. Britain, for 
example, depends upon the Soviet Union for 
approximately a fifth of its timber imports 
and about a third of its grain imports. 
Other West European nations buy these same 
commodities from behind the Iron Curtain 
and some depend heavily upon Russian coal. 
Chrome, tungsten, and manganese all are 
purchasable from Russia. In order to buy, 
the western nations must also sell—and the 
East offers at least a limited market for 
many of the goods, even in the non-strategic 
category, which the West produces and can- 
not sell as readily elsewhere. 

At the same time, there is danger in the 
illusion that trade with the Soviet bloc 
can be relied upon as a dependable contribu- 
tor to the western economy. As the United 
States Council of the International Chamber 
of Commerce recently said: 

“The Soviets and their satellites can offer 
outlets for certain (western) industries 
* * * However, it would be foolish and in- 
deed suicidal to depend for the prosperity of 
such industries on the good will of totali- 
tarian governments which can just as easily 
turn off trade as they can turn it on.” 

It is, then, a problem that might best be 
handled on a deal-by-deal basis in which 
the objective is a net gain for the West. 
This, in fact, is substantially the point of 
view of our own Government as well as that 
of some of our allies. Secretary of State 
Dulles told the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee last year that the administration is 
not urging curtailment of East-West trade in 
Europe (despite pressures to do so) because 
“we believe that trade, under certain con- 
ditions, can be carried on more to our advan- 
tage than to our disadvantage.” 


[From the New York Times of March 1, 1954] 


FREE ZONE TRADE TO Reps DOUBLED IN ANT- 
WERP SINCE STALIN’s DEATH 
(By Thomas F. Brady) 

ANTWERP, BELGIUM, February 28.—The flow 
of goods from Western to Communist coun- 
tries through this great transit port has more 
than doubled since the death of Stalin, a 
survey indicates. 

Transit cargoes destined for the Soviet 
Union, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, East Germany, and China that 
passed through Antwerp in the period July- 
November 1953 totaled 157,000 metric tons, 
compared with 63,896 tons in the correspond- 
ing months of 1952. 

This increase in trade reflects the new 
policy of the Government of Premier Georgi 
M. Malenkov, Stalin's successor, which has 
increasingly favored commercial ties with 
the non-Communist countries. Following 
Stalin's death, in March 1953, and especially 
in the second half of 1953, the new Soviet 
regime concluded a number of new trade 
agreements with Western nations. 

Antwerp has long been regarded as one of 
the big holes in the Western World's embargo 
on the shipment of strategic war materials to 
the Iron Curtain countries. Belgium applies 
the embargo to her own exports, which are 
not included in the transit figures cited 
above. But she also adheres to the recog- 
nized European doctrine that a free port, 
such as Antwerp, must permit an unimpeded 
flow of goods in transit, 

Such goods never legally enter Belgium 
and therefore require no export license for 
transshipment. It is by export licenses that 
Belgium, like the other countries of the 
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Western bloc, controls her trade with the 
Communist countries. 

Nevertheless, it should be noted that Bel- 
gium has modified her doctrine of the sanc- 
tity of transshipping its traffic to the extent 
of prohibiting even transit trade toward the 
Iron Curtain countries in arms and muni- 
tions, atomic and fissionable materials, and 
most petroleum products. 

In general, Belgium's own imports and ex- 
ports through Antwerp exceed the transit 
traffic by a factor of 3 to 1. In the 5 months 
of 1952 with which this survey is concerned, 
Belgium's own exports to the Iron Curtain 
countries through Antwerp totaled 83,111 
tons, almost 20,000 tons more than the 
Antwerp transit trafic toward the same 
countries. 

But in the 1953 period, when the transit 
traffic toward the Iron Curtain was 214 times 
as great as in the year before, the Belgium 
exports through Antwerp remained virtually 
the same—84,559 tons. 

Official United States observers here say 
that Belgium carefully and conscientiously 
enforces her own restrictions on the export 
of strategic materials to the Communist 
countries. However, the Belgian Govern- 
ment, like other western governments, has 
consistently refused to make public the list 
of goods regarded as strategic. Shippers 
have to get an approximate knowledge of 
the list from the acceptance or rejection of 
their applications for export licenses. 


COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN UNKNOWN 


Where did the transit cargoes come from? 
The record shows only the loading ports of 
the cargoes and, because the transit prin- 
ciple is not confined to Antwerp, the coun- 
tries of origin are not certain. 

Loadings and unloadings at several ports 
of transit are standard devices of brokers who 
seek to evade the restrictions against stra- 
tegic trade with the Iron Curtain countries. 

The United States maintains discreet ob- 
servers at such ports in its effort to enforce 
the law prohibiting United States military 
and economic aid to nations sending stra- 
tegic materials to the Communists. 

The export license system, particularly 
when coupled, as in the United States, with 
a requirement that the exporter give sub- 
sequent evidence of delivery of strategic 
goods to the country for which they were 
ostensibly destined, has produced widespread 
reticence about strategic cargo movements. 

Cargoes sometimes move from ship to ship 
at several ports of transit before they finally 

the Iron Curtain, leaving trails so 
tangled that it is virtually impossible to fol- 
low them back to their sources. 


METALS, MACHINERY RISE 


By far the greatest increase was in ship- 
ments of metals and heavy machinery, 
transit cargoes of new unfabricated iron and 
steel alone having jumped from 30,024 tons 
in the 1952 period to 118,718 tons in the 1953 
period. 

Consumer goods in both periods consti- 
tuted such a small fraction of the Antwerp 
transit trade toward the Iron Curtain that 
comparison in this category is of dubious 
value, but textile materials, raw and semi- 
finished, in which there was a consistent 
transit traffic in both periods, jumped from 
1,917 tons in the 5 months of 1952 to 4,373 
tons in 1953, 

Not all iron and steel is embargoed as 
strategic, although steel plates over a critical 
thickness and such alloys as might be used 
for armor are. Other iron and steel exports 
to the Communists are limited by quotas. 
Thus, in the 5 months of 1952, Belgium ex- 
ported slightly more than 35,000 tons of iron 
and steel to the Iron Curtain countries and 
in the 5 months of 1953 slightly more than 
44,000 tons. 

Four materials that are generally regarded 
as strategic—copper, nickel, aluminum and 
lead—were consistent items in the transit 
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traffic, but were not exported to the Commu- 
nists by Belgium. Transit shipments of these 
metals in metric tons were as follows for the 
5-month periods of 1952 and 1953. 


1953 


Shipments of ore, unrefined metals and 
scrap metals rose from 1,922 tons in the first 
period to 11,792 tons in the second period. 


CLEARING BALANCES OFFERED 


Last month, for the first time, Soviet and 
satellite clearing balances were being offered 
in the New York market, according to the 
current issue of Pick’s World Currency Re- 
port. Finnish-Soviet balances—that is, 
credits arising from sales to the Soviet Union 
that the Finns did not wish to use for pur- 
chases in the Soviet Union and were prepared 
to sell—were being offered at a discount of 
18 percent. 

“They might eventually find buyers among 
New York fur traders who can use them for 
acquisitions in Soviet fur auctions,” the re- 
port said. “Other offers of Finnish-Czecho- 
slovak clearing balances at 1744 percent dis- 
count and Finnish-Polish clearings at 13 
percent discount found no buyers in Ameri- 
can markets.” 

In each case, the clearings are offered for 
sale by a central bank. In this city five 
concerns specialize in such deals, arranging 
to buy the credits for importers, and several 
New York Stock Exchange concerns handle 
them as sidelines. 


[From the New York Times of April 18, 1954] 


AMTORG RENEWING UNITED STATES BUYING 
Errort—Soviet TRADING AGENCY AGAIN 
ACTIVE AFTER 5 YEARS—SEEKS EMBARGOED 
Goops 

(By Charles E. Egan) 


WASHINGTON, April 17—The Amtorg 
Trading Corp., Soviet instrument of buying 
and selling in the United States, came to life 
last week after having been nearly dormant 
for 5 years. 

The agency, which has its headquarters 
at 49 West 37th Street, New York, is a 
United States corporation but is manned by 
Soviet citizens. Ten days ago it began so- 
liciting bids from United States manufac- 
turers of such things as machine tools, con- 
struction equipment, mining machinery, ag- 
ricultural implements, and leather-working 
and textile machinery. The inquiries asked 
on what terms sales would be made and when 
suppliers would be ready to start shipments. 

Officials of a number of the companies have 
sought the advice of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce’s Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce. Products on which Amtorg has 
been asking for bids are banned for shipment 
to the Soviet Union export-control regula- 
tions. The bureau has advised the producers 
that no relaxation of the prohibitions has 
been made so far, despite reports that 
changes are pending. 

Those who watch export matters closely at- 
tach more significance to Amtorg’s new ac- 


` tivity than a mere desire to buy United States 


products. They hold that Moscow's highly 
efficient intelligence service has learned what 
products the western nations now feel can be 
shipped to the Soviet bloc and that the Rus- 
sians are getting our preliminary lines to 
take advantage of the concessions when they 
materialize. 

The western nations’ coordinating com- 
mittee on trade matters met in Paris this 
week to revise the present listing of goods 
considered suitable for export to the Soviet 
Union and its satellites. Recently, pressures 
from Britain, France, Italy, and West Ger- 
many have been heavy for a more liberal 
interpretation on products that can be 
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shipped behind the Iron Curtain without in- 
creasing the Soviet bloc’s military potential. 

Foreign traders are inclined to watch 
Amtorg’s feelers closely as an indication of 
how far the United States and Western Eu- 
rope are willing to go in easing curbs on ex- 
ports to the eastern European area. 


ONCE PLACED BIG ORDERS 


To understand the furor Amtorg's reemer- 
gence has created in the field of foreign trade, 
it should be remembered that the agency 
was responsible at one time for the placing 
of about $300 million worth of orders a year 
in United States industrial machinery mar- 
kets. That was in the 1930’s, when export 
trade had dipped to record lows. 

At that time Amtorg occupied nine floors 
of a choice office building on Fifth Avenue, 
and employed more than 700 persons. To- 
day its force of buyers and clerical help is 
scarcely 20 persons, and its offices have been 
reduced to a single floor at the 37th Street 
address. 

In 1947, before the cold war got underway, 
Soviet purchases through the Amtorg agency 
amounted to about $180 million annually. 
Today, the corporation, plus all the nations 
of eastern Europe, buys slightly more than 
$1 million worth of United States products 
annually. 

Before the American shippers take Am- 
torg’s solicitations seriously, they want to 
be convinced that the offers to purchase are 
not merely for propaganda purposes. The 
exporters have acquired a skeptical attitude 
toward Soviet tenders because of reports re- 
ceived from western Europe. Businessmen 
there have been misled into bidding for large 
orders only to discover that the Russians were 
insisting volume prices for products eventu- 
ally purchased in inconsequential quantities, 


[From the Washington Evening Star 
of April 17, 1954] 


MIDDLE East NATIONS BREAKING IRON CURTAIN 
FOR New TRADE DEALS 
(By J. L. Hays) 

Bert, April 17.—Middle East nations are 
probing deep behind the Iron Curtain for 
new markets. 

A shortage of dollar and sterling currencies 
has directed the region's traders to turn East 
for business. Additionally they are drawn 
to the possibilities of barter, and by com- 
paratively short hauls between the Mediter- 
ranean and Black Sea ports, through the 
Dardanelles. 


LEBANON MOVE PLANNED 


In this capital, Lebanon has announced 
plans to oust Israel as the Mediterranean's 
biggest citrus exporter by swapping the fruit 
for Russian wheat and timber. 

Both Israel and Egypt are actively plying 
the Black Sea trade route. The Egyptians 
already have signed a trade and payments 
agreement with Rumania. Egypt will receive 
livestock, preserved meat, fruit, furniture, 
glassware, certain minerals, and petroleum 
in exchange for cotton, yarn, textiles, flax, 
rugs, sponges, and vegetables. 

An emissary of President Naguib, Brig. 
Hassan Ragab, is nearing the end of a sweep 
through all the Iron Curtain lands as head 
of a trade mission. 

PREDICTS RED TRADE 

After visiting East Germany, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Hungary, he visited 
Moscow and predicted a big trade exchange, 
with Egypt buying in rubles instead of in 
dollars and sterlings. He sought railway 
equipment, cars, trucks, and heavy engineer- 
ing items. 

In Cairo, President Naguib reported Egypt 
would welcome Soviet technical aid. 

Israel already is receiving regular ship- 
ments of Russian oil products from Odessa in 
exchange for citrus, 
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This season, too, the Israelis have shipped 
45,000 cases of citrus to Poland. They are 
now assembling trade missions for visits to 
Hungary and Bulgaria and expect to receive 
similar visitors from Poland. 


[From the New York Times of January 31, 
1954] 


BELGIUM AND ALLY PUSH Sovier TRADE 


BRUSSELS, Belgium, January 30.—Trade re- 
lations between the Belgian-Luxembourg 
economic union and the Soviet Union re- 
ceived new impetus by the signing of an 
agreenrent here today. 

In recent years such trade has been based 
on individual transactions, which for 1953 
totaled $70 million in exports from the 
economic union to Russia and a similar 
amount in the opposite direction. 

The new agreement will double these fig- 
ures, but the period of delivery for Bel- 
gium’s exports may be as long as 4 years. 
Belgium is to send 20 freight and refrigera- 
tor ships, and several floating cranes and 
other marine equipment. 

Base metals are presented by only one 
item, 2,000 tons of lead, in the Belgium- 
Luxembourg’s list of exports attached to the 
agreement. Other goods to be sent to the 
Soviet Union include artificial textile fibers, 
woolen cloth, herring, fats, meat, skins and 
vegetable oils. 

Moscow has undertaken to send cereals, 
oilcake, forestry products, cellulose, small 
automobiles, ferromanganese, manganese, 
chrome, gasoline and oil, anthracite coal, tar, 
asbestos, iron, furs, canned food and tobacco. 


[From the New York Times of April 29, 1954] 


DurTcH-Sovier ExcHANGE—Rvussians To GET 
SHIPPING UNDER ACCORD INCREASING TRADE 

Tue HAGUE, THE NETHERLANDS, April 28.— 
The Netherlands and the Soviet Union 
signed here today an agreement providing 
for increased trade, the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs announced. 

The Dutch will build freighters, refrigera- 
tor ships, dredgers and floating derricks, all 
to be delivered by 1956 at the latest. They 
also will deliver textile raw materials, butter, 
tea, meat, herring, leather and pharmaceu- 
tical and other products. 

Among products the Russians are to pro- 
vide are grain, wood, cellulose, anthracite 
coal, coal tar products, asbestos, automobiles, 
furs and conserves. 


[From the New York Times of May 1, 1954] 


Sovier Bs LATINS To TALKS ON TRADE— 
PROMISES TEMPTING TERMS IN Moscow TO 
U. N. Group—Asians ALSO INVITED 
UNTTED Nations, N. Y., April 30.—The So- 

viet Union today invited all the Latin Amer- 

ican states to send representatives to Mos- 

cow for talks in September on wider trade. 
Semyon K. Tsarapkin gave the invitation 

at the final meeting of the Economic and 

Social Council’s spring session. He offered 

inducements. 

The Soviet Union, he said, would accept 
delayed payment for goods purchased and 


. would agree to using the currencies of the 


Latin American purchasers. Russian or- 
ganizations would pay all costs for two or 
three delegates from each country. The 
visiting officials would be able to spend a 
month in the Soviet Union, to travel to dif- 
ferent cities and to familiarize themselves 
with the latest developments in Soviet in- 
dustry and agriculture. 
BID TERMED PROPAGANDA 


There was no immediate reaction to the 
proposal from the 18 delegates around the 
conference table. Outside the council, how- 
ever, Dr. Emilio Nunez-Portuondo of Cuba, 
1 of the 4 Latin American members, 
commented that he regarded the invitation 
ar “an act of Soviet propaganda.” 
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The Cuban delegate, who has clashed re- 
peatedly at this session both with the Czech- 
oslovak and Soviet members, said he would 
of course, transmit Mr. Tsarapkin's invitation 
to his Government. 

Walter Kotschnig of the United States said 
after the meeting, that the use of “dramatic 
gestures” such as the invitation served only 
to point up again that the existence of the 
Iron Curtain made normal commerce impos- 
sible. He added: “If a business man in any 
other country seeks trade with the United 
States, he comes here to arrange it, there is 
no difficulty.” 

The Soviet Union, Mr. Tsarapkin told the 
council, has made a similar offer to Asian 
states and also invited them to send repre- 
sentatives to Moscow in September or Octo- 
ber. This was done, he said, in Ceylon at 
the last meeting of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far East. 
The new invitation, he said, would also in- 
clude officials of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin America, 


CITES ARGENTINE PACT 


Mr. Tsarapkin confined his remarks to a 
tempting account of the recent trade agree- 
ment signed with Argentina under which 
Moscow will supply oil, coal, metallurgical 
products, pig iron, steel, chemicals and me- 
chanical equipment and will take in turn 
Argentine beef, butter, wool and other tradi- 
tional exports. 

A little earlier, however, Jiri Nosek, of 
Czechoslovakia, drove home the point that 
the Soviet states wanted to emphasize that 
their offers were far more favorable to the 
Latin Americans than to the North Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr. Nosek took the line that the report of 
the Economic Commission for Latin Amer- 
ica—one of the last items on the council's 
agenda—had pointed up the desperate need 
of the Latin American states for favorable 
trade agreements. 

The Soviet campaign for “normalized” 
trade suffered a setback later when the coun- 
cil refused to give separate debate at its sum- 
mer session to a Soviet-sponsored item on 
the “removal of obstacles to international 
trade.” 

The council, rushing to end its 17th ses- 
sion, took these other decisions: 

It approved a recommendation urging 
countries seeking foreign capital to work 
toward creating a favorable investment 
climate by eliminating burdensome taxation 
on foreign enterprises. 

The council decided to set up a new Inter- 
national Commodity Trade Commission. Its 
main job would be to seek means of keeping 
a “just and equitable relationship” between 
the prices of primary commodities and man- 
ufactured goods. The commission was spon- 
sored by Argentina but opposed by the 
United States which took the position that it 
was impossible to try to fix the prices of basic 
commodities and goods on an international 
level. 

LEBANON AND SOVIET IN PACT 

BEIRUT, LEBANON, April 30.—The Lebanese 
Foreign Ministry today announced the sign- 
ing of a trade agreement with the Soviet 
Union. It involves goods valued at 10,000,000 
Lebanese pounds (more than $3,000,000). 
Sixty percent of Lebanese exports to Russia 
will be citrus fruits. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, Bos- 
ton, of January 11, 1954] 


EAST-WEST TRADE: STRATEGIC ISSUE FoR 1954 
(By John Allan May) 

East-West trade is building up into one of 
the dominant diplomatic and strategic issues 
of 1954. 

A Communist trade offensive has been 
opened on all fronts from South America to 
South Asia. It is being presented to many 
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nations not, however, as a new tactic in a 
cold war but rather as a sign of thaw. 

For these nations, this trade “offensive” 
opens, strikingly, at the very time that the 
basis for their own need of trade with the 
East seems suddenly to have been turned 
upside down, depending no longer on the 
need for imports but on the need for new 
export markets. 

Developments consequently have been 
swift and dramatic. 

Recently nearly $100 million worth of gold 
bullion marked with the brand of the ham- 
mer and sickle arrived at London Airport— 
representing the first significant operation in 
the world gold market for many years by the 
Soviet Union, whose production and stock- 
pile of the precious metal remains a close 
secret. 

TRADE ENVOYS ROAM 


Trade envoys from Moscow and Peking 
have been turning up in capitals as far apart 
as Buenos Aires and Singapore, Oslo, and 
Canberra, shopping for wool, chemicals, steel, 
rubber, machinery, consumer goods, and 
even movies. In many cases representatives 
of the West are going halfway to meet them. 

One day recently, Britain’s Chancellor of 
the Exchequer R. A. Butler is reported in a 
press statement to have coupled an expan- 
sion of East-West trade with the prospect 
of more freedom for free-world currencies. 

In Ottawa, C. D. Howe, Canada’s Trade 
Minister, indicated that his country will 
seek more nonstrategic trade with the Soviet 
Union. In Japan it was announced that 
Japanese exports to the mainland of China 
increased ninefold in November. In Den- 
mark it was reported that falling sales to 
traditional markets in the West were forcing 
Scandinavia to turn for new trade to the 
East. West Germany’s exports to China in- 
creased twelvefold in 1953. 

In Geneva, Gunnar Myrdal, executive sec- 
retary to the United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Europe, announced he will visit 
Moscow and other eastern European cap- 
itals later this month to prepare the way for 
an East-West trade conference in early May. 


UNITED STATES PURCHASES CITED 


To set developments like these against 
the growth of the campaign in the United 
States, led by Senator JOSEPH R. MCCARTHY, 
Republican of Wisconsin, to halt altogether 
what is called the “blood trade” with China 
and withdraw American aid from any coun- 
try trading with “the enemy,” is to get 
some idea of the explosive nature of the 
issue. Possibly, however, a distorted one. 

Nonstrategic trade between West and East 
is an accepted necessity. Every major na- 
tion—including the United States—has been 
trading with one or more Communist coun- 
tries. The United States actually paid out 
$28 million to Communist China in 1952 for 
services rendered. 

But there are, nevertheless, serious ques- 
tions raised by an extension of this trade. 

Are America’s allies in danger of being 
duped by Communist promises that can be 
fulfilled only on a miniature scale? 

Or can trade now actually be made the 
missing tool of peace? 

The Kremlin line on this is clear enough. 
On January 6, Izvestia, official Soviet Govern- 
ment newspaper, declared that the world 
dollar shortage will drive western business 
into the Communist camp despite American 
opposition. 

“Without resuming normal trade relations 
with the democratic camp (Communist 
countries), all efforts to extend external 
markets are bound to be unsuccessful,” Iz- 
vestia declared. 

Izvestia seems to have something there. 
Economically, the most significant fact 
about the present situation is that, sud- 
denly, from the West's point of view, the 
whole basic reason for trade with Commu- 
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nist countries seems to have turned right 
over. 

In the past it was the need of France and 
Scandinavia for Polish coal, the need of 
Great Britain for Soviet grains and timber, 
and the need of Hong Kong for Chinese rice 
and raw materials that set the pace of 
trade. 

Today it is a question of the free world’s 
exports. 

The fact is that the free world has failed 
to expand international trade. (So, up to 
now, has the Soviet Union.) Competition 
is continuously beneficial only in an expand- 
ing economy. When trade is static com- 
petition tends to soon become cut-throat 
competition. 


FIERCE COMPETITION 


Competition between the now-restored ex- 
port economies of Great Britain, West Ger- 
many, and Japan is becoming particularly 
fierce. 

But world trade, which totaled around 
$165 billion in 1951, ran at $155 billion in 
1952. This year the rate was $145 billion. 

Partly the trouble has been a failure to 
open up existing markets in Europe. Partly 
it has been a failure of Europe to make sub- 
stantial inroads on the United States market, 
or maybe of the United States to open that 
market. 

But unless international trade expands, 
competition is likely to lead to serious eco- 
nomic difficulties for industrial and export- 
ing countries like Britain, Germany, and 
Japan and serious political differences be- 
tween them. 

In these circumstances traders turn to the 
East. 

This is part of the reasoning behind the 
report issued in London by a special panel 
of the Federation of British Industries— 
a group of dedicated capitalists—urging that 
“East-West trade should receive considera- 
tion uninhibited by political preconcep- 
tions.” 

It may be a good sign that this British 
report was highly realistic about the possible 
volume of trade. It cautioned that trade 
with the East, although valuable, could no 
longer account for even a comparatively 
modest proportion of Britain’s total trade. 

Trade with the Soviet Union used to be 
6 percent of Britain’s trade, and now has 
fallen to less than 2 percent. 

Communists, however, are considerably 
more optimistic. They dangle before trou- 
bled countries the lure of the past. 

Japan is reminded that but 1 percent of 
its exports now goes to China, which used 
to offer a market for nearly 50 percent, and 
might do so again. 

A trade agreement signed October 29, 1953, 
but not yet put into effect, calls for barter 
trade valued at $84 million in both directions 
between Japan and Communist China. 
Japan is to export copper, aluminum, steel, 
railroad equipment, ships, trucks, electronic 
equipment, radios, bicycles, clocks, and even 
seaweed. China is to send iron ore, manga- 
nese, bauxite, bristles, tung oil, silk, coal, 
soybeans, seecakes, and rhubarb. 

West Germany, in the peculiar form of 
economic trouble that is almost a modern 
patent—doing too well and consequently 
exporting too much to neighbors who can- 
not pay—and thus losing trade—is reminded 
that 13 percent of German trade went to the 
East before World War II and only about 1.5 
percent goes in that direction now. 

The Soviet Union promises “a considerable 
expansion of imports in comparison with 
prewar figures.” A main purpose of its cam- 
paign, however, seems to be to normalize 
trade, not in the sense of volume but in re- 
moving the embargoes on strategic goods. 

With its eyes perhaps on the forthcoming 
Big Four Foreign Ministers Conference in 
Berlin, Izvestia declares: 
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“Reconstitution and development of im- 
ternational trade relations may become a 
considerable and positive factor in easing 
international tension. This is the point of 
view of the Soviet Union, the Chinese Peoples 
Republic, and the European countries of the 
peoples democracies, whose representatives 
often advocated the broadening of economic 
ties with capitalist countries.” 

The potential role of trade in strengthening 
the structure of peace is a strong argument 
used also in the West. 

It is argued that curbs on trade not only 
have greatly increased the strain of the dol- 
lar problem for the West, but have made 
the satellite countries more and more de- 
pendent on the Soviet Union. 

It is said that there can be no peace where 
there is no trade. Only through closer con- 
tacts with the people of Communist coun- 
tries can the West ever hope to influence 
them. 

NO NONSTRATEGIC TRADE 


Against such arguments the West now has 
to balance the consideration that, in strict 
fact, there is no such thing as “nonstrategic 
trade.” Particularly in the case of a coun- 
try like China, imports enable a government 
to divert resources to purposes it could not 
otherwise fulfill, These purposes may be 
aggressive. 

It is also a fact that trade, to Communist 
governments, is a political act. It can be 
turned on and off like a hose and the di- 
rection of flow changed at will. Too great a 
dependence on trade with the East could put 
& country in serious peril. 

It is possible also that too much talk about 
trade with the East could divert the atten- 
tion of the West from its real problems, 
Economically speaking, much more of last- 
ing value is to be gained from trade with 
the United States, with 40 percent of the 
world’s income, and from the widening of 
the European market, than from even the 
greatest imaginable trade with the East. 

Perhaps the major necessity of the mo- 
ment is to understand the strength of the 
trend toward new East-West trade and the 
special needs of America’s allies, then to 
appreciate equally the need for concerted 
caution. For the allies, too, trade may have 
to be a part of strategy. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
December 22, 1953] 


STATE oF THE NATIONS 
(By Joseph C. Harsch) 
ON TRADING WITH COMMUNISTS 


Wasuincton.—On the first day at the 
Bermuda Conference, when the lid of secrecy 
was lifted for a moment by a French spokes- 
man (later soundly reprimanded for his 
breach of secrecy“), Sir Winston Churchill 
was reported to have proposed to President 
Eisenhower a resumption of East-West trade 
as a way of testing out Soviet peaceful 
intentions. 

President Eisenhower was said to have re- 
plied that “one of his Senators back at home” 
had been giving him some trouble lately on 
that subject, and he would rather not. 

Since then a number of reporters have 
been looking into this matter of East-West 
trade. It is not easy to look into, because 
governments are touchy on the subject. 
The picture is by no means complete. Full 
facts are not available to the press as yet. 
However, some extremely interesting bits and 
pieces of fact have turned up. 

Fact one is that Moscow is apparently all 
set for a major expansion of its foreign trade 
operations in the year 1954. The Kremlin 
spent much of 1953 negotiating new trade 
agreements around the world. It has added 
five new potential customers to its list of 
countries with which it has trade agree- 
ments. These are France, Denmark, Argen- 
tina, Greece, and Iceland. The Kremlin also 
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has renewed old agreements with Norway, 
Sweden, Finland, Iran, and India. 

Fact two is that Moscow is finding new 
things to export from the Soviet Union in 
return for imports, and new places for old 
exports. Until recently it sold oil only to 
Finland, Sweden, and Italy. Now it is be- 
ginning to sell oil also to Iceland, Argen- 
tina, France, Greece, and the Netherlands. 
It also is increasing exports of gold, silver, 
platinum, manganese, chrome, and asbestos. 

Fact three is that while East-West trade 
languished during most of 1953, it spurted 
upward rapidly toward the end of the year. 
Moscow is in the foreign market particularly 
for consumer goods. It is buying butter, 
meat, and fish wherever surpluses can be 
found in Europe. Moscow's trading agents 
are entering the market for manufactured 
consumer goods in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries and Germany. 

Fact four is that, contrary to some re- 
cent publicity implications, Britain is not 
the principal or only trader with Communist 
China. The United States sold nothing to 
Communist China in 1953, but bought $28 
million worth of Chinese goods, thereby pro- 
viding Peking with substantial amounts of 
exchange. How the Chinese Communists 
use that dollar exchange is suggested by 
a substantial increase in sales from West 
Germany to China. West German trade 
with the whole Iron Curtain area went up 
during the first 9 months of 1953 by 44 
percent. The place where West German- 
Communist bloc trade went up fastest and 
furthest was with China. 

If Britain were to cease all trade with 
Communist China the principal benefi- 
ciaries apparently would be Germany and 
Japan, both of whom have been consistent 
and heavy traders with the Communist 
Chinese regime, even during the Korean 
war. This reporter has not been able to 
obtain specific recent figures on Japanese 
trade with Communist China, but he is in- 
formed in American intelligence quarters 
that it is increasing steadily, although it 
never was cut off at any time during the 
Korean war. 

One interesting feature of this Soviet 
campaign for more foreign trade is that 
Moscow apparently is not attempting seri- 
ously to buy strategic or military goods, but 
is interested primarily in consumer goods. 
This would fit in with persistent reports from 
Moscow that the Malenkoy government is 
attempting to carry out what might be 
called its campaign-platform promises of a 
better life for Ivan and his fellow moujiks. 

United States Government policy does not 
attempt to prevent the increase in East- 
West trade as long as it does not involve 
strategic goods. New rules, regulations, and 
restrictions are being devised to prevent war 
goods from moving in the stream of non- 
strategic goods, but to cut off the stream 
itself would put the United States across 
the trading practices not only of Britain but 
also of Japan, West Germany, Greece, Scan- 
dinavia, and a number of Latin American 
countries, including Argentina and Brazil. 

The overall fact appears to be that whether 
Washington likes it or not most of the free 
world is interested in increasing its trade 
with the Soviet-bloc countries and is in fact 
in the process of doing so. If those coun- 
tries which obtain aid from the United 
States were stopped from such trade, the 
others—such as Argentina, Brazil, Scandi- 
navia—would gain a trading advantage. All 
the others are benefiting from the three-way 
trade which results from the United States 
buying from Communist China, but not 
selling. The 28 million American dollars 
which went into Communist China in 1953 
exceeds the total value of all British trade 
with Communist China during the same pe- 
riod, which amounted to about $23 million. 
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Mr. Speaker, that the West is suscep- 
tible to trade overtures is indicated not 
only by the large number of countries 
that have negotiated trade agreements 
with the Soviet Union, but by the fact 
that businessmen themselves are taking 
the Soviets seriously. It is reported, for 
example, that the triweekly night plane 
from Helsinki, Finland, to Moscow is 
rapidly becoming known as the business- 
men’s special because so many business- 
men from the West keep going to Moscow 
for the purpose of making business deals. 

On its part, the Soviet Union misses no 
opportunity to charge the United States 
with being an aggressor in forcing other 
countries to restrict their trade with the 
Soviet bloc. This, indeed, has become 
one of their popular refrains. 

We must not be fooled by such tactics. 
It is but another stage in the cold war, 
a stage which will be fought on the field 
of international commerce. Trade, it is 
said, follows the flag. It is also true that 
commercial contact and economic inter- 
dependence lead to political alliance. 
The United States can ill afford to stand 
by while the Soviet Union, playing on the 
free world’s need for economic survival, 
moves toward tying free countries inex- 
tricably to the Soviet Union through its 
trade offensive. The nations of the free 
world must stick together militarily and 
politically. They must realize, however, 
that such alliance will be rendered much 
more difficult if they allow their com- 
merce and their other economic interests 
to fly away centrifugally from the free 
world orbit toward the political magnet 
of the Soviet Union. 

WHAT DO WE DO NOW? 


That we have been doing a reasonably 
good job in controlling the flow of stra- 
tegic and near-strategic exports to the 
Soviet world cannot be denied. Not- 
withstanding the fact that there is cur- 
rently some disagreement between those 
who would tighten such controls still 
further and those who would loosen 
them, I think it is fair to say that no 
responsible leader in the Western World 
advocates the lowering of barriers 
against the shipment of strategic mate- 
rials. Even in the current differences of 
opinion on this subject between ourselves 
and the British, no suggestion has been 
made that the trade increases that the 
British would allow would be applicable 
to war goods. 

The restraining of such trade be- 
tween the free world and the Soviet bloc 
countries, however, is but one part of the 
picture. It is what might be called the 
negative aspect of the trade problem. 

There is also a positive side, however, 
and it is here that we have been neglect- 
ful. It is every bit as important that we 
use trade as a weapon to cement to- 
gether the countries of the free world 
as it is that we use restraints on trade 
to counter the aggressive tactics of the 
countries behind the Iron Curtain, 

Many of the things that we have been 
doing have had the effect of playing di- 
rectly into the hands of the Soviet bloc. 
Instead of expanding trade with West- 
ern Europe and Japan, for example, we 
have tightened our import controls. 
Worse than that, by our attitude and 
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our propensity to talk without regard to 
international consequences, we have in- 
stilled fear into the minds of the Euro- 
peans and the Japanese that if they 
become really successful in the American 
market we will impose new barriers 
against them. As long as they think that 
the penalty for success in selling in the 
United States market is bigger and bet- 
ter import restrictions it is hardly likely 
that they will undertake the risks that 
are involved in sending goods this way. 

Let me be more specific. We have 
given billions of dollars worth of goods to 
the countries of the free world to rehabil- 
itate their economies. This “most unsor- 
did act in human history,” to use the 
words of Winston Churchill, has been in 
large part negated by the barriers to 
which I refer. We gave them these goods 
to help them rebuild their war-torn econ- 
omies. We have, however, made it clear, 
in no uncertain terms, that whenever any 
domestic American producer is even so 
much as threatened by injury from im- 
ports that he has what amounts to a 
right to have those imports kept out of 
the country, either by higher tariff duties 
or by quota restriction. This doctrine 
of avoidance of injury to any domestic 
producer is tantamount to saying that 
we do not want to increase trade in any 
competitive item. 

The inspiring words of the President 
and other high Government officials 
pleading for greater international trade 
are thus, not only made to appear hypo- 
critical, but to do us positive damage in 
that they serve to sharpen the incon- 
sistency between our stated intentions 
and our national behavior. 

Now, I anticipate that some of you will 
call any proposal that the United States 
lower its barriers against imports free 
trade. I assure you that I am not advo- 
cating free trade, or anything approach- 
ing free trade. To call the proposals 
that I am about to make free trade is 
not only incorrect; it would be an abuse 
of the English language and could not 
be anything less than an attempt to 
mislead the American public. To say 
that the United States should help make 
it possible for countries abroad to send 
us more goods for the sake of free world 
unity is not the equivalent of saying that 
we should tear our import barriers down 
or even that we should reduce all of them 
substantially regardless of consequences, 
Increase imports we must, but it does 
not follow that we must reduce each and 
every barrier regardless of the degree of 
competition between imports and domes- 
tic production. 

THE RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS PROGRAM 

Since 1934 we have had on the statute 
books the Trade Agreements Act, incor- 
porating the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program. When this program 
was instituted under the leadership of 
Cordell Hull 20 years ago, it was de- 
signed as antidepression legislation. Its 
stated purpose was to break the logjam 
of foreign trade, thereby stimulating 
United States exports and contributing 
to prosperity here and abroad. 

Many trade agreements with foreign 
countries were made under this program 
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and many tariff duties were lowered. 
Competent and disinterested students of 
the subject, I think, will agree that none 
of the reductions has resulted in sub- 
stantial injury to domestic producers. 
They would also agree, I believe, that as 
an instrument for combating the present 
Soviet trade offensive the Trade Agree- 
ments Act, in its present form, is inade- 
quate. In the first place the escape 
clause and the peril-point provision, as 
I have already stated, introduce a fear 
of retaliation against imports on our part 
that alone is sufficient to dissuade other 
countries from making substantial trade 
concessions to us. Furthermore, the 
need today, as has been stated by many, 
is not to increase exports along with im- 
ports. Rather, the need is to increase 
United States imports relative to United 
States exports to an extent that will 
bring about balance in the international 
accounts. The only alternative to in- 
creasing imports is to allow United 
States exports to decline. This, of 
course, would be technically a logical 
solution to the problem. In fact, it is 
the one that has actually been occurring 
since 1947 in the absence of genuine re- 
ductions in United States import 
barriers. 


United States exports and imports and bal- 
ance of commercial trade, 1947-53 


{Millions of dollars] 


Balance 
Total erst General | of omi 
exports ports | mercial 
exports trade 
14, 259 14, 018 5,756 8, 262 
12, 653 10, 370 7, 124 3, 246 
12, 051 8, 288 6, 622 1, 665 
10, 275 7, 854 8, 852 —999 
15, 032 12, 541 10, 967 1, 573 
15, 191 12, 303 10, 717 1, 586 
15,747 ?12, 243 10, 874 1,369 


1 Total exports less military exports. 
Source; Department of Commerce, 


But it is neither a realistic nor an in- 
telligent solution. If it is true—as the 
Soviet Union and many of our own peo- 
ple seem to think—that the western 
world is on the threshhold of a major 
economic depression, it would be far 
better to attempt to attain balance at a 
high, rather than a low, level of inter- 
national trade. And a further decrease 
in United States exports at this time 
inevitably would result in a decrease in 
national income and would precipitate 
recessionary pressures. Everyone agrees 
that the bulwark of the free world is a 
continuing prosperous United States 
economy. 

Therefore, it seems to me, we should 
exert every bit of ingenuity that we have 
to devise means whereby United States 
imports can, in fact, be permitted to 
increase. 

About one-third of the power to reduce 
duties under the present act has been 
used up. Approximately another third 
of duties have been reduced by some- 
thing less than the maximum allowable, 
and another third have not been touched 
at all. There is still, therefore, some 
room for tariff reduction on a reciprocal 
bargaining basis under the existing 
Trade Agreements Act. 

C—546 
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United States dutiable imports for consumption in 1952 grouped according to percentage 
reduction in their rates of duty by trade agreements (percent reduction since Jan. 1, 1945) 


Un thousands of dollars] 


Percent reduction since Jan. 1, 1945 


Total 
No reduction] Less than Full 
0 50 50 
— ——.. T 
Dutiable imports 1952 ——j—; 1, 357, 216 1, 283, 430 1, 849, 086 4, 489, 732 
Percent of dutiable imports 30 29 41 1 


Source: U. S. Tariff Commission, 
THE RANDALL COMMISSION RECOMMENDATIONS 


A year ago, the new Republican ad- 
ministration and the Republican Con- 
gress were faced with the necessity of 
making a decision in the field. They 
knew that they did not want to expand 
existing trade-agreement machinery 
and power, but they could not agree 
among themselves as to what it was that 
they really wanted. It was finally 
agreed, after long debate, to extend the 
existing act for another year—to June 
12, 1954—-pending thorough study of the 
problem of economic foreign policy in 
all its ramifications by a bipartisan 
commission. After some delay the 
President, the Vice President, and the 
Speaker of the House appointed the 
members of this Commission, known as 
the Commission on Foreign Economic 
Policy, known as the Randall Commis- 
sion. 

This Commission, as we all know, con- 
sisted of 5 Senators, 5 Members of the 
House of Representative, and 7 non- 
congressional members. It was truly a 
bipartisan Commission, consisting of 
both Republicans and Democrats and 
representative of both protectionists and 
those who would liberalize trade bar- 
riers. In fact, its membership included 
the chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Finance and the chairman of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means. 
It was as representative a Commis- 
sion as could possibly be appointed, 
and its job was the difficult, but honest, 
one of ascertaining the degree to which 
agreement could be reached in this 
troublesome and highly explosive field. 

There were many disagreements 
among its members and many dissents 
as to the details of many of the recom- 
mendations. On the major recommen- 
dations in the field of international 
trade policy, however, there was a re- 
markably wide area of agreement. 
Naturally, in an operation of this kind, 
which is essentially political in nature, 
no one of the parties to the compromise 
was completely satisfied with the result. 
Those who were disposed toward a more 
liberal trade policy were disappointed 
with the recommendation that the 
escape-clause and peril-point provisions 
be retained. At the other extreme those 
who wanted greater, rather than less, 
protection thought that the recommen- 
dations went too far in the liberal direc- 
tion. Two of the congressional mem- 
bers, in fact, filed a minority report dis- 
senting from the recommendations of 
the Commission and one member ab- 
stained from signing either the majority 
or the minority report. 


Nevertheless, the central and out- 
standing fact should not be overlooked. 
Fourteen out of the seventeen members 
of the Commission—including all seven 
public members—agree with the major- 
ity recommendation regarding extension 
of the Trade Agreements Act in some- 
what modified form. 

The Commission recommended that 
the President be authorized to reduce 
duties below their present levels by 5 
percent a year for 3 years in connection 
with negotiations with foreign coun- 
tries. It recommended further that du- 
ties on commodities which are not im- 
ported into the United States at all or 
which are imported in negligible quan- 
tities might be reduced by 50 percent, 
and that duties amounting to more than 
50 percent, in terms of ad valorem equiv- 
alent, might be reduced to 50 percent. 
All of these reductions, it was recom- 
mended further, should be on a gradual 
basis extending over a period of 3 years. 
Now it appears that this proposal will 
not pass this year. However, it is also 
apparent that the administration will 
continue to press for legislation of this 
type and, further, that the trend in trade 
policy is toward gradual liberalization. 
This, for compelling reasons, is an in- 
disputable fact. 

All interested Government depart- 
ments had ample opportunity to study 
the Randall recommendations and the 
reports of the Commission. After their 
examination was completed, the Presi- 
dent, on March 30, sent to Congress a 
strong message urging that the recom- 
mendations be adopted in the form of a 
modified Trade Agreements Act. The 
e went far in this message. He 
said: 

The national interest in the field of eco- 
nomic foreign policy is clear. It is to obtain, 
in a manner that is consistent with our na- 
tional security and profitable and equitable 
for all, the highest possible level of trade 
and the most efficient use of capital and 
resources. That this would also strengthen 
our military allies adds urgency. Their 
strength is of critical importance to the 
security of our country. 


After pointing out that, conceived as 
a whole, the program sought to curtail 
aid, to encourage investment, to facili- 
tate convertibility, and to expand trade, 
he went on to say that “if we fail in our 
trade policy we may fail in all.” 

The President’s message was truly 
eloquent. It gave promise of becoming 
an historical document for it looked 
as though the program of the bipartisan 
commission soon would become the 
policy of Congress and the entire 
Nation. 
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This feeling was strengthened when 
my distinguished colleague from New 
Jersey, Representative Kean, a member 
of the Ways and Means Commitee, in- 
troduced this bill calling for implemen- 
tation of the President’s message. 

But the last-ditch protectionists were 
not satisfied with a compromise. Even 
though they had been outvoted by 14 to 
3 on the Randall Commission, they would 
not agree to the majority opinion. 
They chose to use every device that they 
could to prevent the passage of even 
a measure as moderate and compromised 
as the President's program. The politi- 
cal heat was turned on and on May 20 
the President capitulated. He an- 
nounced that all he would press for 
would be a renewal of the existing act 
for another year. To the Democrats in 
Congress this has been a great disap- 
pointment. For we realize that the 
enactment of such a program would at 
least have the symbolic value of show- 
ing to the rest of the world that the 
United States can, when it comes to 
final action, be as united on economic 
foreign policy as it has traditionally been 
when it comes to joint military action 
in the defense of the free world. 

STABILIZED POLICY STILL A LONG WAY OFF 


Instead of presenting to the outside 
world a united trade front we come up, 
once again, with nothing better than a 
1-year renewal of an already patched- up 
act. We present to the world, as we 
did last year, evidence that we do not 
know our own collective mind. We again 
delay this essential decision which is 
required in the fight against Soviet 
tactics for another long year of equivo- 
cation while the free world stands on 
the brink of disaster. Mr. Speaker, we 
hear a lot about fighting communism 
and breast beating about who is the best 
anti-Communist. I submit that this is 
a vital decision we must take as respon- 
sible Members of Congress. We cannot 
delay any longer without risking con- 
sequences which will benefit the Soviet 
Union. 

One of the telling accusations that can 
be made against American trade policy 
is that it lacks stability. How can peo- 
ple in other countries plan their own 
year-to-year—even month-to-month— 
operations if they have no idea as to 
what is going to be the policy of the 
United States? Each year we present 
the spectacle of going through the mo- 
tions of arriving at a truly national pol- 
icy. Whether tariff rates are going to 
go up or whether they are going to go 
down, whether customs procedures are 
going to be simplified or not, or whether 
trade is going to be substituted for aid, 
or not—these and a host of related prob- 
lems—are now all left hanging in mid- 
air. If the free world is forced into 
greater dependence upon the Soviet 
Union through our failure to act, then, 
gentlemen, the blame should rightfully 
be placed on this Congress for its lack 
of responsibility—particularly when 


glittering promises of trade are being 
dangled by the Soviets in their devious 
maneuvers to subvert the free world 
alliance. 

Is this what the President meant when 
he said, “If we fail in our trade policy 
we may fail in all?” 


Is not failure to 
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adopt a national policy, agreed to by the 
majority of Congress and the people, 
what we mean by failing in trade policy? 
As it is, we face another year of inde- 
cision with nothing on the books but the 
old act. If this is not failure, it cer- 
tainly is next door to it. 

Now, it seems to me that the direction 
of our trade policy is clear. What shall 
we do about those few industries who are 
being adversely affected by this policy? 
Even if all tariffs were to be greatly re- 
duced the number of workers who would 
be affected would be relatively small. 
The staff of the Randall Commission, 
with the assistance of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, estimated that on the 
basis of conditions prevailing in 1951, 
even the complete temporary suspension 
of all tariff duties—which obviously is 
not proposed by anyone—would have af- 
fected not more than the equivalent of 
200,000 labor man-years. Compared 
with our vast gross national product of 
over $360 billion a year, imports are very 
small, and competitive imports are even 
smaller. In most years total imports 
have accounted for not more than 5 per- 
cent of the gross national product. Now, 
of course, the gradual and cautious ap- 
proach contained in the President’s pro- 
posals would be almost completely self- 
adjusting and would affect very few do- 
mestic producers. 

On the other hand, statistics prepared 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics show 
that industries engaged in importing and 
exporting account for over 4 million 
workers. Now, I am not saying that no 
one who is protected by tariff duties 
would be injured if tariffs were to be re- 
moved. An authoritative study, recent- 
ly published, identified between 30 and 
40 lines of production that probably 
would suffer some injury if it were not 
for tariff protection. These might be 
called the “vulnerable” industries. They 


are the ones that lie at the low end of 


the relative productivity scale as be- 
tween ourselves and foreign lands. It 
is not necessary that these be the indus- 
tries selected for reduction in any fur- 
ther tariff-reducing program. In fact, 
I would suggest that in any such program 
such producers be exempted from further 
tariff reduction. 

There are, on the other hand, many 
lines of production which can stand up 
against foreign competition with neither 
fear nor favor. According to the study 
to which I have just referred, such prod- 
ucts as paints and enamel, earthen sani- 
tary ware, electric toasters and irons, 
carpenters’ tools, automobiles, cotton 
cloth and yarn, boots and shoes, and so 
forth, enter the country in such small 
quantities that imports could be permit- 
ting to increase many fold without their 
accounting for anything like a substan- 
tial proportion of the United States mar- 
ket. In the case of many commodities, 
imports could increase two,- three-, or 
even five-fold without imports amount- 
ing to as much as 5 percent of United 
States production or of the United States 
market. Many of these products, some of 
which enter this country in mere drib- 
lets or not all, are specialty products of 
the countries of the free world about 
whom we are most concerned in the 
struggle against communism. Japan, 
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Italy, and France need foreign markets 
if they are to survive as members of the 
free-world economy. Yet theirs are the 
products that we seem most determined 
to keep away from our shores. 

PROPOSAL FOR AN ADJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE 

PROGRAM 

It is necessary that we accept the fact 
that some increases in imports are neces- 
sary in the interest of the national se- 
curity of the United States. If we were 
to allow specified products to enter the 
country in larger quantities, under re- 
duced rates of duty, and with guaranty 
of exemption from. operation of the 
escape clause up to, say 5 percent of 
domestic production, we would come 
pretty close to “having our cake and eat- 
ing it too.” From the point of view of 
the foreign exporting countries large in- 
creases in exports would be possible. 
while, from the point of view of United 
States producers, competitive imports 
would still constitute a small proportion 
of the United States market. 

I recognize, however, that under the 
existing trends a few producers are be- 
ing and might be injured. In every in- 
dustry there are certain establishments 
whose capital equipment is obsolete or 
which, for one reason or another, can- 
not stand up against foreign competi- 
tion. This is true even in many cases 
where the great bulk of the domestic 
industry in question is fully able to com- 
pete against foreign producers. In few, 
if any, industries are costs of production 
uniform. Studies made by the United 
States Tariff Commission show, in dozens 
of cases, that the range of costs between 
the most efficient low-cost producers and 
the highest cost, marginal producers is 
often great. 

Given the facts of our present trade 
policies, it would be desirable to pursue 
a philosophy of facilitating adjustment. 
With this objective in view, I have intro- 
duced a trade-adjustment bill today. 
Senator JohN KeEnnepy, Democrat, of 
Massachusetts, introduced the same bill 
in the Senate. 

Now this bill, a trade-adjustment bill, 
would aid industries presently affected by 
tariff policy. It seems to me that even 
those who disagree with the proposition 
I have asserted regarding gradual lib- 
eralization of trade barriers, will agree 
that this bill, in itself, is neutral on the 
trade question. Regardless of what we 
do on the traiff issue, we all can support 
this trade-adjustment bill to aid those 
presently affected by our trade policy. 

This bill is not, in any sense of the 
word, a compensation bill. It would not 
authorize compensation to either capital 
or labor for losses incurred because of 
import competition. What it seeks to 
accomplish is facilitation of the neces- 
sary adjustments that increased imports 
in a few cases have made or might in the 
future make necessary. Such adjust- 
ments are and would be of negligible 
magnitude in comparison with the econ- 
omy as a whole and, in the aggregate, 
would cost very little. 


WHAT THE BILL WOULD DO 

The bills introduced by Senator KEN- 
NEDY and myself would not provide for 
the establishment of any new Govern- 
ment bureau or agency. What it would 
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do is establish an ad hoc Adjustment 
Assistance Board consisting of repre- 
sentatives of interested Government de- 
partments. The new Board would not 
duplicate the functions of the Tariff 
Commission or any other Government 
body. It would assume responsibility 
only after the President found it neces- 
sary, in the national interest, not to ac- 
cept findings of injury by the Tariff 
Commission but to reduce duties beyond 
the points of injury, as determined by 
the Tariff Commission. Furthermore, 
the Board would be authorized to invoke 
the provisions of the act only after the 
President directed it to do so. If the 
President thought it best he could decide 
not to invoke it and allow the industry 
and the workers concerned to make 
whatever adjustments are necessary 
without Government assistance. He 
could, of course, choose to follow the 
recommendations of the Tariff Commis- 
sion and increase the rate of duty or im- 
pose a quota in order to prevent injury, 
as existing law provides. 

Once the President made his decision, 
the Adjustment Assistance Board would, 
in those cases where the President so di- 
rected, be charged with the responsi- 
bility of determining eligibility for the 
benefits provided for in the bill. The 
only change this represents is that, at 
present, the President can and very fre- 
quently does ignore Tariff Commission 
recommendations. Under this legisla- 
tion, when he does so, he could invoke the 
provisions of the act to aid affected in- 
dustries. 

The Adjustment Assistance Board 
would keep in close touch with the situa- 
tion and whenever, in its opinion, the 
benefits provided for are no longer neces- 
sary, it would order their termination. 
The intention of the legislation is not to 
create a new set of vested interests but 
to facilitate adjustment for affected in- 
dustries which in all likelihood would 
occur eventually even in the absence of 
such assistance. It is neither com- 
pensation nor subsidy legislation. It 
would make easier the adjustments that 
would occur in the absence of Govern- 
ment assistance. At present, the same 
decisions by the President leave affected 
industries completely on their own. 

The bill would provide for technical 
assistance to companies and communi- 
ties needing it. Such assistance would 
be directed toward the diversification of 
output into products less vulnerable to 
import competition than those which 
they have been producing. Federal 
funds would be used to provide consult- 
ing engineers, market researchers, and 
other technicians whose services might 
prove helpful. This responsibility would 
be assigned to the Department of Com- 
merce. 

The same sort of assistance would be 
made available to communities. Export 
industries might be encouraged to es- 
tablish branch plants in communities 
that are particularly vulnerable to im- 
port competition. In the case of com- 
munities, one objective would be to en- 
courage the broadening of the economic 
base in order to provide as wide a variety 
of jobs as possible for the population. 

In some cases supplementary financ- 
ing might be necessary. In a number of 
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States privately financed industrial de- 
velopment corporations have been es- 
tablished and these could be helpful in 
this connection. One function of the 
Adjustment Assistance Board would be 
to facilitate the establishment and func- 
tioning of such corporations or similar 
private bodies. In cases where financing 
by such means is not forthcoming, the 
Small Business Administration would be 
called upon to make its facilities avail- 
able. The Small Business Administra- 
tion Act would be amended to permit 
larger loans for this purpose, if neces- 
sary. 

Companies found eligible for assist- 
ance would also have the privilege of 
accelerated tax amortization on new 
plant and equipment for the purpose of 
introducing new products or expanding 
production in lines other than those af- 
fected by tariff changes. 

These proposals follow, in many res- 
pects, the recommendations made by 
Mr. David MacDonald in his statement 
regarding adjustment to increased im- 
ports in the report of the Randall Com- 
mission. Mr. MacDonald, President of 
the United Steel Workers of America, 
was labor’s representative on the Ran- 
dall Commission. Even though the ma- 
jority of the Commission did not choose 
to go along with him in these recom- 
mendations, they did think sufficiently 
well of them to give them great promi- 
nence in the final report of the Commis- 
sion. 

With regard to community adjust- 
ment Mr. MacDonald said: 


Large sectors of expanding American in- 
dustry have a substantial interest in pro- 
moting export trade and, consequently, in 
lowering barriers to increased imports. Most 
of these manufacturers are in fast-growing 
industries and have long-term plans for 
expanding their plant and equipment. If 
a number of such firms would undertake to 
place a relatively small proportion of their 
branch plant expansion in areas with present 
or prospective labor surpluses resulting from 
import competition, selecting from their ex- 
pansion plans such operations as could eco- 
nomically be located in these areas and still 
meet their own production and marketing 
requirements, the problem of unemployment 
from import competition would be largely 
solved. 

Carrying out a program of this kind under 
private auspices might be done through an 
industrial development corporation, fash- 
jioned after the community and State indus- 
trial development corporations but operating 
on a national scale. The more that private 
industry can utilize the skills of these dis- 
placed workers through other means, the 
smaller the task left to the Government. 


Employees of industries and com- 
panies found eligible for assistance under 
the program outlined in this bill would 
be made eligible for extended unemploy- 
ment compensation assistance. Such as- 
sistance would be administered through 
our present Federal-State machinery, 
but the added assistance would be 
financed by Federal funds. The bill 
provides that benefits in cases where ad- 
justment to increased imports is involved 
should be extended from the present 26 
weeks to 52 weeks. 

Counseling and placement and special 
training allowances would also be pro- 
vided for, together with special moving 
allowances. Older workers who are un- 
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employable would become eligible for re- 
tirement at age 60 rather than at age 
65, as at present, without prejudice to 
their rights at the regular retirement 
age. 

Statements made by other members of 
the Randall Commission regarding the 
proposals of Mr. MacDonald indicate 
that there is keen interest in this ap- 
proach to the problem. Some members 
indicated that, although they are in 
favor of the general idea, they did not 
see how it could be applied with regard 
to adjustments made necessary by in- 
creased imports while not being avail- 
able also to assist in making adjustments 
necessitated by other actions of Gov- 
ernment. 

I can see some reason for such hesi- 
tancy. But does it follow that because 
there are other cases than those caused 
by increased imports that are in need of 
assistance that we should not concen- 
trate at this time upon the one currently 
before us? It seems to me that rather 
than holding ourselves back from doing 
anything, in the absence of a fully 
rounded program, we should take care 
of the present problem. That is what 
this proposed legislation is all about. 
Depressed areas anywhere are a threat 
to prosperity everywhere. As we do 
when we detect a small fire, so should we 
put out the incipient fire of economic 
recession before it spreads to the con- 
flagration of major economic depression. 
The longer that we delay action the more 
difficult the problem becomes. 


Is THIS SOCIALISM? 


There may be some who will call the 
program outlined in this bill sotialism. 
Nothing could be more incorrect. There 
is nothing compulsory about the assist- 
ance provided for in this bill. Nothing 
in it would give to the State, or any of 
its representatives, any power to push 
people around or to force them to shift 
from one line of activity to another. In- 
stead, it would, in quite democratic fash- 
ion, lend a helping hand to those who 
happen to be situated in uneconomic en- 
deayors. It is not central planning. It 
would, on the contrary, facilitate the ad- 
justments that would occur in the na- 
tural course of events in the absence of 
Government interference. Instead of al- 
lowing the natural forces to work them- 
selves out slowly and painfully, it would 
speed them up. 

This is the precise opposite of social- 
ism. It would not substitute decisions 
of the state for decisions by individuals, 
but would, on the contrary, make the 
decisions of individuals meaningful. In 
fact, I would go so far as to say that in 
the absence of such legislation we shall 
run a real chance of weakening ourselves 
before the onslaughts of communism. 
Our economy, in the absence of such a 
mechanism, tends to be brittle. Brit- 
tle things snap easily. If we want the 
economies of the nations of the free 
world to be strong we must provide them 
with the suppleness they presently lack. 

This legislation would, in my opinion, 
make the individual enterprise system 
even stronger than it now is, relative to 
totalitarian systems. It would goa long 
way toward dissipating unreasoning fear 
and, at the same time, would strengthen 
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our own economy by bringing the econ- 
omies of the other countries of the free 
world closer to ours. Unity here means 
economic strength. Economic strength 
makes spiritual courage and determina- 
tion easier, and, together with the mili- 
tary preparedness that is already under- 
way, such strength can go a long way 
toward the creation of a truly strong 
free world. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I understand 
that this is the gentleman's first speech 
as a Member of the House; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. That 
is right. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I want to con- 
gratulate the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey on making a very profound speech, 
one that shows great research and that 
conveys to his colleagues information 
that I know each and every one of them 
will study and which will be valuable to 
all of us. It is very easy to see why the 
people from the gentleman’s district 
elected him. I know that keeping him 
here will reflect greater and greater 
credit upon them and enable the people 
of his district, through the able gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
to make marked contributions to the 
progress of our country. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Iam 
deeply grateful to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, 


TO USE AGRICULTURAL COMMODI- 
TIES TO IMPROVE THE FOREIGN 
RELATIONS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (S. 2475) to 
authorize the President to use agricul- 
tural commodities to improve the foreign 
relations of the United States, and for 
other purposes, with House amendments 
thereto, insist on the House amendments, 
and agree to the conference requested by 
the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none and appoints the following confer- 
ees: Messrs. HOPE, AUGUST H. ANDRESEN, 
HILL, Cooley, and PoaceE. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate insists upon its amendments 
to the bill (H. R. 5185) entitled “An act 
for the relief of Klyce Motors, Inc.” dis- 
agreed to by the House; agrees to the 
conference asked by the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. LANGER, Mr. 
WELKER, and Mr. KEFAUVER to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 2475) entitled 
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“An act to authorize the President to 
use agricultural commodities to improve 
the foreign relations of the United States, 
and for other purposes”; requests a con- 
ference with the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
appoints Mr. AIKEN, Mr. Youne, Mr. 
THYE, Mr. HICKENLOOPER, Mr. SCHOEPPEL, 
Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. JOHNSTON of South 
Carolina, Mr. HOLLAND, and Mr. ANDER- 
son to be the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had ordered that the Senator 
from California, Mr. KUCHEL, be ap- 
pointed a conferee on the bill (H. R. 6342) 
entitled “An act to amend the Public 
Buildings Act of 1949 to authorize the 
Administrator of General Services to 
acquire title to real property and to pro- 
vide for the construction of certain pub- 
lic buildings thereon by executing pur- 
chase contracts; to extend the authority 
of the Postmaster General to lease quar- 
ters for post-office purposes, and for 
other purposes,” in place of the Senator 
from Connecticut, Mr. BUSH, excused. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING BENE- 
FITS TO CERTAIN VETERANS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
a release from the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and other material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, when the bill H. R. 9395 was 
reached on the Consent Calendar today 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. CUNNING- 
HAM] said that a suspension would be 
granted, and asked that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The purpose of this bill is threefold, 
Mr. Speaker. First, to extend by 2 addi- 
tional years the time for initiating a 
course of training under the Korean GI 
bill of rights, Public Law 550, 82d Con- 
gress. By taking this action the law will 
be brought into comparable relationship 
with the World War II act, thus giving 
the Korean veteran the same amount of 
time to initiate a course of training as 
the World War II veteran enjoyed—4 
years after discharge and 9 years to com- 
plete the course. 

Second, the bill provides education and 
training for the service-connected group, 
both World War II and Korea, who have 
been prevented from intiating or com- 
pleting their course of education or 
training by virtue of illness. There is no 
initiation date for service-connected 
trainees but there is an overall comple- 
tion date of 9 years after the termination 
of the war, which was set, as you know, 
at July 25, 1947. The bill would make 
it possible for the veteran to pursue his 
course of education up to 13 years after 
termination of the war, or until July 
25, 1960. 
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The third purpose of the bill is to give 
those veterans-who are otherwise eligi- 
ble to training under the service-con- 
nected provisions of the training law— 
Public Law 16 of the 78th Congress or 
Public Law 894 of the 81st Congress— 
and who have received a discharge of less 
than honorable condition and who have 
had their discharges corrected to enter 
upon a course of training and receive 
the benefits of this law. 

There is no estimate of cost which can 
be furnished at this time, but I do not 
believe that it will be large. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. SPRINGER] was the chairman 
of that subcommittee on education and 
training of my Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs that reported the bill out. Then 
we unanimously reported the bill to the 
House. I think there will not be a vote 
against it. 

The budget recommended against the 
passage of the bill. It seems sometimes, 
Mr. Speaker, that there are those, and 
sometimes the budget included, although 
the budget of course does not speak just 
for itself, who have a willingness, re- 
membering that General MacArthur 
said, “Old soldiers never die, they 
quietly fade away,” to let old soldiers 
quietly fade away instead of passing 
their legislation. 

There was an appropriation bill that 
passed, and the conferees of the House 
and Senate agreed, to strike $4 million 
from the operations of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, which would mean that 
1,000 persons would be severed from the 
Veterans’ Administration payroll and 
would be unemployed. A supplemental 
estimate was sent down by the budget. 
The budget was very emphatic in talking 
to me of the great need to get that money 
for the operation of the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

Further, the Veterans’ Administration 
sent down a supplemental estimate of $3 
million for hospitals. They seem to 
blame the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs for saying that the money that 
was given in the House bill for the hospi- 
tals was enough, but obviously it was not 
enough. I do not think there ought to 
be any difficulty in the House in getting 
that amount in. It may take a little 
time. I was reminded today when the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. CUNNING- 
HAM], spoke of the fact that the bill H. R. 
9395, the bill for extending the time of 
training and education for GI's was to 
be granted a suspension rule, and my 
mind went back to 10 years ago when 
he and I, and those on the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs went to the White 
House for the signing of the GI bill of 
rights by President Roosevelt. Mr. 
Speaker, I remember the gentleman's 
great contribution to the writing of that 
GI bill of rights. He worked tirelessly 
on it. I think those of us who worked 
on the passage of the bill at that time 
and secured its passage have a right to 
feel happy that so much has been ac- 
complished by the veterans who were 
trained under that bill. They have a 
very high standing in education. I am 
going to insert as part of my remarks a 
release by the Veterans’ Administration 
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as to what has been accomplished under 
the GI bill of rights, The release fol- 
lows: 


The GI bill, a law that has left its lasting 
imprint on the lives of millions of veterans 
and on America itself, reached its 10th an- 
niversary today. 

The bill, signed into law June 22, 1944, con- 
tained three major benefits to help veterans 
in readjustment to civilian life. 

One was a program of guaranteed loans for 
homes, farms, and businesses. It still is in 
force. Another, education and training at 
Government expense, is approaching its end. 
The third, readjustment allowances for pe- 
riods of unemployment already has faded 
into history. 

On signing the GI bill in 1944 the White 
House said: “This law gives emphatic notice 
to the men and women of our Armed Forces 
that the American people do not intend to 
let them down.” 

But veterans have not let down the Amer- 
ican people either, according to statistics re- 
leased today by the Veterans’ Administration. 

Through the GI bill, World War II vet- 
erans have become the best educated group 
of people in the history of the United States. 

Because of their training, they have raised 
their income level to the point where they 
now are paying an extra billion dollars a 
year in income taxes to Uncle Sam. 

At this rate, GI-bill-trained veterans alone 
will pay off the entire $15 billion cost of the 
GI education and training program within 
the next 15 years. 

Through the GI loan program, veterans 
have proved themselves to be among the best 
financial risks in the country. 

With the help of GI loans, they have be- 
come America’s largest single group of home- 
owners. Therefore, they pay more real-estate 
taxes to States, cities, and counties than any 
other group of equal size. 

During the past 10 years, a total of 3,600,000 
veterans—1 out of every 5 men and women 
who served in World War Il—obtained VA 
guaranteed and insured loans valued at $23.5 
billion, 

The United States Government stands be- 
hind $12 billion of the amount, in the form 
of VA guaranties and insurance. 

Home loans accounted for the 90 percent 
of all GI bill loans obtained by veterans— 
or 3,300,000 for $22.8 billion. Farm loans 
numbered 66,000 for $256 million; business 
loans, 213,000 for $575 million. 

The average veteran used his GI loan to 
buy a substantial, middle-priced home— 
neither a “cracker-box” nor a mansion. 

A recent VA survey disclosed that 60 per- 
cent of GI home-buyers paid between $10,000 
and $15,000 for their homes. Thirty percent 
paid under $10,000; 8 percent, between $15,- 
000 and $20,000, and 2 percent, over $20,000. 

Veterans’ record of repayment is un- 
matched, VA said. 

Over the past decade, 650,000 GI loans, 
amounting to $3 billion, have been repaid 
in full. 

Defaulted loans—on which VA has made 
good the guaranteed portions to private 
lenders—number only 32,000, or less than 
1 percent of all loans received by veterans. 

Turning to GI bill education and training, 
VA revealed that more than 7,800,000 World 
War II veterans—half of all who served dur- 
ing the war—trained under the GI bill over 
the past 10 years. 

Of the total, 2,200,000 attended colleges 
and universities; 3,500,000 went to schools 
below the college level; 1,400,000 took on-the- 
job training, and 700,000 enrolled in institu- 
tional on-farm training, a combination of 
classroom work and practical experience on 
the farm. 

Included in the below-college total are 
150,000 veterans who were given the chance 
to learn to read and write in accelerated 
grade school classes for adults, 
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America’s veterans have trained for nearly 
every occupation at which man earns his 
living. As a result, VA said, the GI bill has 
helped fill the Nation’s reservoirs of trained 
manpower, dangerously depleted right after 
the war. 

Among the veterans trained were 450,000 
engineers, 180,000 doctors and nurses, 113,000 
scientists, 243,000 accountants, 107,000 law- 
yers, 36,000 ministers representing all major 
religious faiths, 17,000 writers and jour- 
nalists. 

Also 438,000 television and radio repair- 
men, 711,000 mechanics, 383,000 construc- 
tion workers, 288,000 metalworkers, 138,000 
electricians, 83,000 barbers and beauty cul- 
turists, 83,000 policemen and firemen, 45,000 
bakers and meatcutters, 61,000 printers and 
typesetters, 76,000 dressmakers and tailors, 
and hundreds of thousands of others in 
many fields. 

The VA cited a number of studies indicat- 
ing that the GI bill has helped raise both 
the educational and income levels of veter- 
ans, as well as those of the Nation. 

According to a Census Bureau study, the 
average male veteran today has completed 
high school and has gone ahead for some 
college. On the other hand, the average 
male nonveteran, in the same age bracket, 
has been able to finish just a little more than 
.2 years of high school. 

One reason for the difference in educa- 
tional achievement, the Census Bureau 
states, has been “the advantage of educa- 
tional privileges under the GI bill.” 

Another survey, also conducted by the 
Census Bureau showed that in 1947 the med- 
jan income of male veterans between 25 and 
34 years of age was only $2,401. That same 
year, the median income of nonveterans in 
the same age group was higher—$2,585. 

Six years later, the median income of vet- 
erans rose 51 percent, to $3,631. Nonveter- 
ans’ income, over the same period, showed 
only a 19 percent increase to $3,065. 

The Census Bureau said: “The higher in- 
comes of these veterans may reflect the com- 
bined influence of the increase in work ex- 
perience and the higher level of education 
which veterans have achieved as compared 
with nonvete: * 

At tributing only part of the increased 
earnings of veterans to the GI bill, those who 
have had GI training will be paying ap- 
proximately $1 billion more each year in 
Federal income tax. Or, within the next 15 
years, they will have paid for the entire 
program. 

VA recalled its experiences in administer- 
ing the GI bill readjustment allowance pro- 
gram for unemployed veterans. 

During the life of the program, VA said, 
nearly 9 million veterans drew allowances 
totaling $3.2 billion for unemployed, and 
$600 million for self-employment, during 
periods when self-employed veterans were 
netting less than $100 a month. 

Only 900,000 veterans, or 10 percent of the 
total, exhausted their full rights to this 
benefit. 

The average veteran was on the readjust- 
ment allowance rolls for only 19 weeks. 

VA files are filled with case histories of 
veterans who successfully made the leap from 
military to civilian life with the help of GI 
bill benefits. 

In Stephens, Ark., Floyd T. Bryan, ex- 
Navy veteran, obtained a GI business loan 
from a bank so that he could buy a bank in 
a small community where oil had just been 
struck. Since that time, Bryan’s bank has 
made loans to hundreds of other veterans. 
“They're the best business on my books,” 
he says. 

In Topeka, Kans., Douglas K. Counsellor, 
former Army Air Force corporal, used two 
GI bill benefits—on-the-job training and a 
business loan—to establish a successful 
auto fabric business. After completing his 
training, he decided to buy out the firm 
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in which he had trained. He did so with a 
$4,000 GI business loan. 

In New York City, an Army veteran, Floyd 
T. Gould, is now at work at Brookhaven 
National Laboratories, performing vital basic 
research in atomic energy. 

Coming out of service in 1946, Gould tried 
working in a laundry; then selling soap from 
laundry to laundry; then studying typing 
so that he could try for a job as a clerk; 
then television repair. None of these was 
successful. 

He came to the VA and applied for voca- 
tional counseling, in preparation for enroll- 
ing in training under the GI bill. Counsel- 
ing tests and interviews revealed that Gould 
was excellent college material; furthermore, 
that he had a natural bent for science. So 
he entered college. He won his master’s 
degree and is about to acquire his Ph. D. in 
atomic physics, with brilliant grades. Also, 
because of his scholastic record, he was able 
to obtain the important research post at 
Brookhaven. 

VA said the 10-year-old GI bill has been a 
program for World War II veterans only. 
Its achievements belong entirely to Amer- 
ica’s generation of World War II veterans— 
now averaging the middle thirties, with 
memories of wartime years growing a little 
dimmer as each year goes by ` 

A new GI bill was enacted in 1952 for 
veterans on active duty after June 27, 1950, 
the date of the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea. This law, too, provides benefits 
similar to those which were contained in 
the original GI bill—education and training, 
GI loans, unemployment pay. 

But it’s too early to measure the accom- 
plishments of this new GI bill, VA said. 
More time must elapse before its full impact 
on veterans, and on the Nation, can be 
evaluated, 


The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts has 
expired. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts may pro- 
ceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

1 ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I thank the 
gentlewoman for what she said about my 
part in connection with the GI bill of 
rights. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. It 
was a very effective part and one which 
required a great deal of work, I will say 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I recall the day 
we were at the White House 10 years 
ago when the President signed the bill, 
But, I wonder if the gentlewoman does 
not agree with me as to the great sur- 
prise that all of us on the committee got 
out of the GI bill of rights and the at- 
titude of the veterans themselves to- 
ward it. The gentlewoman will recall 
that extended hearings were had in the 
year 1944. There were about 10 weeks 
of hearings, or a little better than that, 
and then another 4 weeks spent in 
writing the bill before it was brought to 
the floor of the House. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
committee worked day and night. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. That is right. 
There were a great many witnesses who 
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predicted that so far as the education 
part or title of the bill was concerned, 
that 50 percent of the GI’s would not 
go to school a full year and that they 
would not meet the general standards 
and requirements of the educational in- 
stitutions which we put in the bill. We 
had quite a bit of argument with many 
of the witnesses as to their belief con- 
cerning that. The members of the com- 
mittee thought they would do better. 
Ten years later, it is heartening to me 
to look back at the record and be able to 
report today that under the GI bill of 
rights, the GI's who have attended the 
colleges and other institutions of learn- 
ing in the United States on an average 
have made a much better record than the 
normal, average student has made, and 
that in college after college, and I have 
talked to the students themselves, and 
I remember my niece at the University 
of Nebraska—of course, she was not 
there under the GI bill of rights, but I re- 
member asking her, “How are you 
getting along?” She replied, All right, 
I think, but I do not know what I am 
going to do. The GI's are crowding me 
and I cannot keep up with them.” And 
yet she was an honor student. That is 
what we find everywhere in every in- 
stitution of learning where GI's have at- 
tended. They surprised everyone. They 
came back home. They were patriotic 
to begin with. And after serving their 
country, they went to schools not to take 
advantage of the Government because 
the Government was giving them a free 
education, but they went in and made 
good to the credit of America. That is 
a tribute that I want to pay today, 10 
years later, along with the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts, now the chairman 
of that great committee that brought out 
the GI bill in recognition of what they, 
the veterans, did. It is a tribute to 
them. One more word, Mr. Speaker, and 
that is in regard to the extension of the 
bill to the Korean veterans. Of course, 
we all know it is going to be extended. 
The reason why there was a discussion 
today, before I asked that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice for 2 
weeks was that I find many Members of 
the House want the honor of voting for 
that bill on a rollcall vote. It is com- 
ing up, as I understand it, in the future 
so as to make that possible. That is be- 
cause of the record that the predecessors 
under the same bill from World War II 
made in educational institutions. I 
want to thank the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts for her remarks today in 
tribute to the wonderful record of the 
veterans of America. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
thank the gentleman. I know the vet- 
erans appreciate it. Many of them were 
married and had children while attend- 
ing school and had to work under great 
difficulties, but in spite of that they did 
marvelously well. I know that as the 
time is extended, the Korean boys will do 
as well. They are not going to fade 
away. They are going to live and do 
better. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts [Mrs. 
Rocers] has expired. 
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GI BILL 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, today, 
June 22, marks the 10th anniversary 
of a law that has left a lasting imprint 
and rendered unmeasurable service to 
millions of Americans. 

The GI bill is this significant law and 
it was signed into effect on June 22, 1944. 
It contained three major benefits that 
have added to the advancement of the 
veterans of World War II. 

The first benefit was the program of 
guaranteed loans for farms, homes, and 
business ventures. This section con- 
tinues in force. The second section was 
education and training at Government 
expense and this phase is approaching 
its end. The third portion of the GI 
bill provided for readjustment for 
periods of unemployment and this phase 
has been concluded. 


The records and statistics of the Vet- 


erans’ Administration on all features of 
the GI bill are a tribute to the veterans 
and congratulations are due all veterans 
organizations that assisted in the ful- 
fillment of this legislation. The veteran 
has been faithful to his trust. 

Through the GI loan program, the vet- 
erans have proven to be the best finan- 
cial risks in the country. During these 
past 10 years, 1 of every 5 men and 
women who served in World War II ob- 
tained VA guaranteed and insured loans 
valued at 823% billion. 

During these some 10 years, some 650,- 
000 GI loans, amounting to $3 billion 
have been repaid in full. Defaulted 
loans during this same 10-year period 
have amounted to less than 1 percent of 
all loans received by veterans. The vet- 
erans record of repayment is unmatched. 

The education benefits of the GI bill 
to the veterans of World War II are more 
far reaching than can be comprehended 
at the present time. These veterans 
have become the best educated group of 
people in the history of the United 
States. 

Much has been said about the admin- 
istration of the readjustment program 
for the unemployed veterans. The truth 
is that less than 10 percent of all of the 
veterans exhausted their benefits under 
this provision. This fact is splendid 
proof of the ability of the veteran to 
quickly adjust himself and to earn his 
own way while making his contribution 
to society. 

The future of the United States soon 
will be entirely in the hands of the gen- 
eration of World War II veterans who 
now average the middle thirties in age. 
Their memories of the wartime years are 
growing a bit dimmer as the years pass 
by, but their responsibilities for the 
future stand out brighter each year. 

The ability of the veteran to serve his 
country in peace as well as in war has 
been further assured by the benefits 
given to these veterans by an apprecia- 
tive Government. The ability of this 
generation to learn, to adapt itself to 
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changing conditions and to assume re- 
sponsibilities is one of the best guar- 
anties for good sound constitutional 
government and for world peace. 


THE FORGOTTEN 55 MILLION 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. SraccErs] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, the 
majority party’s timetable calls for the 
Senate to vote this week to extend the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, thus 
giving to big business another of the 
many unfair advantages it has received 
in the past year anda half. Unless there 
is a change of heart—and such a possi- 
bility is certainly remote in an admin- 
istration that has demonstrated com- 
plete insensitivity to the needs of the 
working people of this country—there is 
just not going to be any relief for the 
many families who are destitute today 
as a result of the policy which permits 
cheap foreign products to displace do- 
mestic goods in our own markets. 

The administration is well aware of 
the conditions that exist in our coal 
mining towns and in our communities 
which depend largely upon the glass in- 
dustry for a livelihood. I stood on this 
floor of the House many times last year 
and begged that something be done to 
restore to my constituents the right to 
earn a living. A bill to restrict residual 
oil imports and to make other conces- 
sions to American industry and labor 
was finally allowed to come to a vote, 
and 161 of our Members supported that 
bill despite the tremendous adverse pres- 
sure applied by the administration. 

Mr. Speaker, based on the 1950 official 
Government census, those 161 Members 
of Congress who voted in support of H. 
R. 5894 represent a population of 55,303,- 
522 American men, women, and chil- 
dren. Those forgotten 55 million were 
told last year that their problems were 
going to be studied by a special commis- - 
sion with a view to making amends in 
the ensuing session. Well, the commis- 
sion found time to go to Europe, but it 
did not find time to visit the home town 
or home State of a single one of those 55 
million American people. It completely 
ignored them in its report. And now 
the Administration’s leadership is com- 
pletely ignoring them once again by its 
action in pushing the reciprocal trade 
extension bill through Congress with- 
out a hearing, and by refusing to con- 
sider my bill (H. R. 9213) to put a stop 
to unnecessary imports. This action of 
the administration is in effect a direct 
rebuff to those 161 Representatives. 

This matter does not present a ques- 
tion of whether we are for high tariffs or 
low tariffs. I can assure you that I am 
personally in favor of as much interna- 
tional trade with our allies as we can pos- 
sibly conduct so long as it does not hurt 
our own economy and security. I am 
for cutting taxes to whatever extent we 
can so that the working people of the 
United States can have an opportunity 
to spend their hard-earned money in 
whatever way they choose, yet I do not 
want to deprive the Federal and State 
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governments of the funds to pay for our 
military forces, police and fire depart- 
ments, educational systems, and for 
whatever other services are required in 
behalf of the national welfare. 

Unfortunately, the present adminis- 
tration has shown no inclination to give 
any thought to the well-being of our 
working people. It voted to cut taxes, 
but the benefits of these reductions 
should go primarily to stockholders who 
have never known what it is to be de- 
prived of the luxuries of life. In the 
matter of foreign trade, the administra- 
tion votes in favor of the stockholders of 
big oil and glass importing companies 
that are profiting at the expense of 
American poverty. 

I want to call your attention once 
more, and I want to impress this upon 
everyone from the White House down, 
that we have thousands of families in 
my district and elsewhere in West Vir- 
ginia who are seriously undernourished 
as a result of this political stalling of 
an administration which is obviously 
afraid to face up to a serious issue. Our 
coal miners, railroaders, and glasswork- 
ers have been at a point of no financial 
return for months upon months, and I 
say that the latest maneuvering of the 
administration, with regard to foreign 
trade, is a disgraceful way to deal with 
distress in the United States. 

Let me remind you that the situation 
in our mining communities is also be- 
coming more critical from the stand- 
point of defense. I cannot for the life 
of me understand how any party—elec- 
tion year or not—can permit mine after 
mine to close when at the same time 
there is persistent talk of the danger of 
a shooting war. There are miles after 
miles of empty railroad cars lying idle 
in our State, and many of these cars 
will not be in condition to run again 
when they are needed. If this interna- 
tional situation finally blows up, we may 
very well be confronted with idle fac- 
tories and stilled electric generating 
plants, all because the administration 
policy is to rely on foreign sources of 
fuel which would not be available to our 
markets in time of war. This is the sit- 
uation to which every Member of Con- 
gress should give sincere thought before 
rushing to get out of Washington for the 
summer. Refusing to hold hearings on 
the subject of foreign trade may be the 
most facile method of appeasing the ad- 
ministration leadership, but it most as- 
suredly does not satisfy the hungry peo- 

„ple in our coal and glass communities, 
nor does it contribute in any way to the 
security of our Nation. 


HON. WILIAM E. REYNOLDS, COM- 
MISSIONER OF PUBLIC BUILD- 
INGS SERVICE 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes, 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
within the next few weeks one of the 
finest officials in the executive branch of 
our Government, both as to ability, in- 
tegrity, and honorableness, will retire 
after many years of faithful service in 
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responsible positions. This gentleman 
is William E. Reynolds, Commissioner 
of Public Buildings Service. 

During his long period of service, Com- 
missioner Reynolds was responsible, 
either by direct action and control, or by 
supervision, of the spending of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars on federally 
constructed and owned buildings. He is 
one of the most, if not the most, ex- 
tensive builders of all times. All of this 
work of many years involving the ex- 
penditure of such a large sum of money 
was done in an honorable and trust- 
worthy manner without any scandal. 

A man of deep religious faith, Com- 
missioner Reynolds applied the spiritual 
truths in which he so firmly believed to 
his everyday life. To him, public office 
is a public trust. 

In retirement, I cannot picture Mr. 
Reynolds leading an inactive life. 

I have known Mr. Reynolds for over 
20 years, Irespect and admire him very 
much. 

I have every confidence that all per- 
sons who know, or know of, Commis- 
sioner Reynolds will join with me in 
congratulating him on his many years 
of faithful service, and in wishing him 
many future years of relaxation, happi- 
ness, and success. 


RESERVE REQUIREMENTS OF 
BANKS PRESENTED IN GOB- 
BLEYGOOK LANGUAGE 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Patman] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
say a few words regarding the order 
reducing reserve requirements of banks. 
The order is an outstanding example of 
gobbledygook language in Government. 
This type of language is not only typical 
in Government, it is typical in the bank- 
ing fraternity. It does not deceive, it 
does not misrepresent, but the language 
used does not disclose the picture clearly 
in a way that an average person like 
myself can very easily or quickly under- 
stand it. 

ADMINISTRATION AFRAID 

This reduction in reserve requirements 
is evidently done because the adminis- 
tration is afraid of a devastating depres- 
sion. The administration evidently ad- 
mits by this order that the slide has gone 
further than just an ordinary recession, 
and the administration is expecting 
something that is more deepening and 
more destructive and, therefore, this far- 
reaching order has been issued. I am 
sorry President Eisenhower did not fill 
the two vacancies on the Board of Gov- 
ernors before this order was issued. The 
President is expected to fill these vacan- 
cies any time now. 

I want, if I can, to explain in very sim- 
ple language, the only type of language 
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I am capable of using—the exact effect 
of this particular order. 

When you read in the papers: “Bank 
reserve rate cut to aid credit expansion,” 
when you read the order gotten out by 
the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System statement to the press: 

The Board of Governors has reduced the 
reserve requirements to be maintained by 
member banks of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. 


Those statements, one a headline and 
the other a partial statement of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, do not disclose what 
is behind this, do not disclose the real 
meaning of this order. A simple head- 
line would have been: “Banks allowed to 
create $900 million more money without 
putting up additional reserves.” 

In order to understand the real mean- 
ing of this order one must go back to the 
time of the old goldsmith. In ancient 
times when the goldsmith would accept 
gold for deposit he would give a receipt 
for the gold. The person receiving the 
receipt would not go back and get the 
gold every time he wanted to make a 
purchase; he would just transfer the re- 
ceipt to the one from whom he made 
that purchase, and that person likewise 
would transfer it to someone else, and 
so on. The gold receipt represented a 
medium of exchange. That is the way it 
was done with the old goldsmiths. 

FRACTIONAL RESERVE 


It was soon discovered that people 
seldom called for the actual gold; all they 
wanted and needed was a receipt from a 
recognized goldsmith for a certain 
amount of gold worth a certain amount 
of money. The receipt was all they 
needed. They would seldom call for the 
gold. From that ancient policy the 
fractional reserve system was estab- 
lished. 

It was soon discovered that only 
1 time out of 10 would the gold be called 
for; therefore, the goldsmith could con- 
veniently and with safety and security 
issue receipts for 10 times as much gold 
as he actually had; and that was done. 
He made money that way, by making the 
expanded loans on the fractional reserve. 
That is the way the fractional reserve 
system was started. That is exactly the 
kind of system we have here in the 
United States today, a fractional reserve 
system in the banks. 


MANUFACTURED MONEY 


A bank, by having $1 in reserve, 
up until this order was issued, if the 
bank was in a central reserve city— 
and there are only two, New York and 
Chicago—the bank could make a loan of 
84.50 for every $1 it had. That is manu- 
factured money. You know, the bankers 
are the greatest manufacturers in the 
Nation; they manufacture actual cur- 
rency, actual money; most of it is by a 
fountain pen operation, but it is manu- 
factured money. 

This new order will give these two 
central reserve city bankers the oppor- 
tunity of extending loans equal to $5 for 
every $1, by reducing the reserve require- 
ments. 

In other words, instead of manufac- 
turing and lending and distributing $4144 
million for every $1 million that the 
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banks had in these two central reserve 
cities, hereafter, according to this new 
order, they can lend, they can manufac- 
ture, $5 million for every $1 million. In 
the reserve city banks, about 100 banks 
in the entire country, smaller in size 
than the 2 largest cities, of course, they 
heretofore have been able to manufac- 
ture and lend $5.25 for every $1 they had 
in reserves. Under this new order they 
will be able to lend $5.50 for every $1 of 
reserves. The country banks—that is, 
all the other banks in all the other cities, 
about 5,000 or 10,000 cities—heretofore 
have been able to lend after manufac- 
turing $725 for every $1 of reserves; but 
under this new order they will be able 
to extend loans equal to $812 to every $1 
of reserves. So the net is that hereafter 
they will be able to make loans equal to 
about $9,691 million by reason of this one 
order. This is done without the banks 
putting up any additional money, re- 
serves, or security of any kind. I can 
remember when this would have been 
called “fiat” money or rubber money. 
You would never detect that from the 
order. In reading it you would not see 
it at all, but itis there. This means that 
the banks can manufacture and lend 
$9,691 million by reason of this one order. 
You cannot read it, you cannot find that 
out, not at all. It is not there. It is not 
deceiving you, it is not misleading you, 
it is just in gobbledygook language, con- 
fusing language. It is the type of lan- 
guage that you would not ordinarily 
understand, but it is there that they can 
make loans, after manufacturing the 
money, of nearly $10 billion. It would 
have been so easy to say that it is an 
order to permit the creation of this 
money and simply state how it is done. 


TO OFFSET RECESSION 


That, of course, is done for the pur- 
pose of trying to offset this recession 
that we have been in for some time. It 
is evidence of the fact that the money 
masters are apprehensive that we are 
going to have a much worse condition 
or they would not take this drastic step, 
and this is a very drastic step. It is one 
of the most drastic steps I have ever wit- 
nessed since I have been a Member of 
Congress, more than 25 years. 


THE ABOUT FACE IN 1953 


Last year, in 1953, they took a drastic 
step. On May 11, 1953, the Open Mar- 
ket Committee took this step. Those 
are the 12 men to whom this Congress 
has delegated the authority to control 
monetary affairs. Very few Members of 
Congress know one of them. Those 12 
men are not supermen., I would not 
consider them extraordinary men. They 
are not generally known over the coun- 
try. Very few Members of Congress 
know over 2 or 3 of them and I doubt 
that 3 Members of Congress could name 
the 12 men to whom we have delegated 
this power. They have been running 
our monetary affairs and they have been 
indicating that they should do some- 
thing about the policy that they started 
last year. They started this policy on 
January 20, 1953. That is when they 
made hard money harder, On that very 
day it was being done, making hard 
money harder, interest rates higher. 
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That policy continued until May 11, 
1953. It got so bad that something had 
to be done. Now they admit they made 
a mistake and instead of just correcting 
it a little bit, trying to stop slowly and 
gradually, they stopped quickly, this 
hard money-high interest policy, and 
they turned around—they took an about 
face—and ran the other way just as fast 
as they could toward easy money and 
lower interest. They have been doing 
that ever since May 11 last year. 

But that has not been enough; that 
has not brought the country back. Do 
you know why? It is because the people 
have lost confidence. Under this hard 
money policy, the Government bonds 
were forced down to 89 from par, which 
is 100—forced down to 89 in violation of 
a commitment that this Government 
had to keep those bonds at 100 cents on 
the dollar, and which it could have done 
without losing one penny on earth, with- 
out costing this Government one penny. 
But the Government did not do it and 
let those bonds go down to 89. Now, 
then, when they took that about-face on 
May 11, 1953, and started back with the 
easy money, the bonds commenced go- 
ing back, and the bonds went back to 
100. But still the country does not come 
back; it does not have that bounce, that 
spring, that recovery that you would 
normally expect from that. Why? Be- 
cause the people have lost confidence 
and they are afraid that the same crowd 
that almost destroyed our country in the 
first half of 1953 through this hard- 
money, high-interest policy will com- 
mence it again. They have said that 
they would. They are going to. “Wait 
until a more appropriate time” is their 
language. All right. The confidence is 
not there. 

SUPPORT BONDS AT PAR 


I do not care how much they reduce 
reserve requirements, there is still one 
other thing needed, and that is to estab- 
lish a rule and a policy that United 
States Government bonds will not go be- 
low par. It was on May 11, 1953, after 
a week’s notice had been given in ad- 
vance, that the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, who is now present, the Hon- 
orable Jonn McCormack, who was the 
majority leader up until this session of 
the Congress, and the Honorable Sam 
RAYBURN, who was Speaker of the House, 
and a majority of the Democratic mem- 
bers of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency introduced and sponsored a 
resolution to require the Open Market 
Committee to keep those bonds at least 
at par; not to permit them to go below 
par. It was on that very day that the 
authorities took an about face. They 
could see that they could not justify 
what they were doing, and they took an 
about face. But they have not estab- 
lished a policy or a rule of protecting 
those bonds from going below par. And 
that they must do in order to restore 
confidence in the country. 

In the New York Herald Tribune of 
today there is a good article about this 
reserve requirement rule by Mr. Edwin 
L. Dale, Jr., and yet if we read it we 
would not likely understand it unless we 
gave it some study and unless we have 
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given the question some special study in 
the past. But he makes 1 or 2 specific 
statements that I desire to call to your 
attention in particular: 

Today’s action apparently confirms the 
reported view of the Federal Reserve Board 
that the threat ahead is still recession and 
not more inflation. Had the Board feared 
that the mild recession might turn into an- 
other wave of inflation, it presumably would 
not have further loosened bank reserves. 
When inflation is the threat, the Federal 
Reserve keeps bank reserves tight, by sev- 
eral methods, in order to prevent an exces- 
sive expansion of the money supply. 

Under the Federal Reserve System, the 
6,700 member banks—which have more than 
90 percent of all the deposits in the coun- 
try—must keep a percentage of their de- 
posits on reserve at their district Federal 
Reserve ban 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN— 


must keep a percentage of their deposits on 
reserve at their district Federal Reserve bank. 
Under this “fractional reserve” system the 
addition of $1 to reserves makes possible an 
increase in deposits of about $6. 


How many people will give that enough 
thought and study to realize what that 
statement is saying, which is, that for 
every $1 that the bank has in reserve, the 
bank can create in paper money, and ex- 
tend in loans $6? But that is exactly 
what it means. Further on it says: 

If the loans are not made the money sup- 
ply won't expand, but a combination of pri- 
vate and Treasury demands make it almost 
certain that the expansion will in fact take 
place over the next 6 months, 


That is saying, without using lan- 
guage too plain that the Government is 
going to issue a lot of short-term securi- 
ties and the banks can buy these short- 
term securities by the manufacture of 
this money. That is what the statement 
is saying. 

That brings me down to a fundamental 
question of policy that I think this Con- 
gress one of these days will have to deal 
with and that concerns selling Govern- 
ment bonds. We were told during the 
war in all of these bond drives that we 
wanted savers to buy these bonds. That 
was right. We wanted insurance com-, 
panies to buy them. We wanted cor- 
porations to use their excess funds to 
buy them. That was right. That was 
actual money that was being used. We 
were told to buy them because if we did 
not, the commercial banks would buy 
them and they would create the money 
on the books of the banks to buy the 
bonds. That is how they become infla- 
tionary. That is the truth. 


Congress one of these days will have 
to determine how far we are willing to 


go with these banks who do not put up 
another extra penny for this. They are 
not putting up an extra penny to make 
these $10 billion of additional loans or 
to create the $10 billion of additional 
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money. They are not putting up one 
extra cent. They are not being incon- 
venienced at all. That is all right, in 
order to carry on trade and commerce 
and business of the country. That is all 
right. I do not object to it at all. But 
I do object where they use it for the 
purpose of buying the Government’s own 
securities. That was never intended. 
When the Government sells all the bonds 
it can sell to the savers, including the 
insurance companies and the corpora- 
tions, and others having actual money 
to invest, instead cf selling to commer- 
cial banks, they should be sold to the 12 
Federal Reserve banks and then the in- 
terest that they receive on the purchased 
bonds will flow back into the Treasury 
for the taxpayers benefit. That is the 
substantial question that we must one 
day deal with instead of continuing un- 
der a situation that is not satisfactory, 
of letting the commercial banks create 
the money to buy the Government's 
bonds. 
CRAP GAME IN GOVERNMENT BOND MARKET 


Another situation that is confronting 
us today is the abuse of the Government 
bond market. It is being operated just 
like a crap game, just exactly like a 
crap game, going up and down and 
bouncing around. There is no reason 
for that except a few people are clean- 
ing up. They are making their millions. 

INVESTIGATION NEEDED 


I would like to see an investigation 
made for the purpose of determining 
who profited so much and how, in the 
hard money, high interest policy, the 
first 6 months of 1953. I think it is in 
the public interest to know who cleaned 
up on that deal and how much. Talk 
about windfalls on housing, as bad as 
they might be in some instances; they 
are nothing and are chickenfeed com- 
pared to the cleanup in this crap game 
in the Government bond market in the 
early part of 1953. I hope that the lead- 
ers of this Congress will give some con- 
sideration to having an investigation to 
determine just who cleaned up and how 
much by reason of that crazy, idiotic, 
deceitful, fraudulent policy that was 
followed in the first 6 months of 1953. 


BANK Reserve Rates Cur To Am CREDIT 
EXPANSION 
(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON, June 21.—The Federal Re- 
serve Board announced today a reduction in 
the reserves member banks are required to 
hold with the Federal Reserve banks—a move 
designed to keep money “easy” in the face 
of rising demands for credit in the months 
ahead. 

The cut in the reserves banks must hold 
against their checking and savings deposits 
will total $1,555,000,000. This in turn will 
make it possible for banks to expand their 
loans and investments by about $9 billion— 
meaning an equal rise in the total of the 
country’s money supply in the form of bank 
deposits. 

Thus, today's action is designed to stimu- 
late the economy by making it easier for the 
banks to accommodate borrowers. It will 
prevent the expected increase in borrowing 
from making money “tight.” The Reserve 
Board does not feel that the resulting expan- 
sion of the money supply will mean more 
inflation under present conditions, 
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It was the most significant single move in 
monetary policy since a similar action was 
taken almost exactly a year ago. Changes 
in reserve requirements generally have a 
much greater effect than the more familiar 
changes in the Federal Reserve's discount 
rate. 

Today’s action will provide a good part of 
the bank reserves necessary to support: 

1. The normal seasonal expansion in com- 
mercial credit, based on crop movements 
and retail stocking for the fall and Christmas 
sales seasons. 

2. An expected $10 billion borrowing by the 
Treasury in the next 6 months, of which a 
good proportion will have to come from the 
banking system. This borrowing is made 
necessary only partly by the continuing defi- 
cit in the budget and mostly by the fact that 
revenues are slim in the last half of the 
year. Much of the $10 billion will be paid 
off before the next fiscal year ends June 30, 
1955. 

HOW REDUCTION WILL WORK 


Here is how the reduction will work: 

For New York and Chicago banks, required 
reserves will drop from 22 percent of their 
demand deposits to 21 percent on June 24 
and 20 percent on July 29. 

For all other big city banks, they will 
drop from 19 to 18 percent July 29. 

For country“ banks, they will drop from 
13 to 12 percent August 1. 

Required reserves on time deposits will 
drop from 6 to 5 percent, with country banks 
affected retroactively to June 16 and the rest 
June 24. 

The Federal Reserve’s policy of “active 
ease” in the intricate field of money has 
been the single most potent weapon used 
by the Eisenhower administration to halt 
the current recession. The policy began 
when the recession was still Just a proba- 
bility and has become more vigorous as the 
months went by. As a result, short-term in- 
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terest rates have hit 7- and 8-year lows and 
banks have had plenty of money to lend. 

Today’s action apparently confirms the 
reported view of the Federal Reserve Board 
that the threat ahead is still recession and 
not more inflation. Had the Board feared 
that the mild recession might turn into an- 
other wave of inflation, it presumably would 
not have further loosened bank reserves. 
When inflation is the threat, the Federal 
Reserve keeps bank reserves tight, by several 
methods, in order to prevent an excessive 
expansion of the money supply. 

Under the Federal Reserve System, the 
6,700 member banks—which have more than 
90 percent of all the deposits in the coun- 
try—must keep a percentage of their deposits 
on reserve at their district Federal Reserve 
bank. Under this “fractional reserve” sys- 
tem, the addition of $1 to reserves makes 
possible an increase in deposits of about $6. 

Today’s action lowering reserve require- 
ments has the same effect as an addition to 
existing reserves. It will “free” $1,555,000,- 
000 of reserves, and thus make possible an 
increase in deposits of $9 billion. 

The creation of the deposits comes about 
when the banks make loans. A bank loan, 
until it is paid off, adds to the money supply. 
If the loans are not made, the money sup- 
ply won't expand, but a combination of 
private and Treasury demands make it 
almost certain that the expansion will in 
fact take place over the next six months. 
Then next spring, some of this newly created 
money will be extinguished as some of the 
borrowing is paid off. 

Some of it will never be extinguished be- 
cause a gradual growth in the money supply 
is necessary to fuel a growing population and 
over-all economy. 


TABLE SHOWING APPROXIMATE RESULTS 


This is prepared to represent the true 
picture as accurately as possible: 


Statutory 


Central Reserve cities 
Reserve cities.. 


The big city bankers in New York and 
Chicago are getting a great advantage 
by the action of the Board of Gover- 


nors. They are being favored and the 
other banks discriminated against. 

Why did the Board reduce the reauire- 
ments of the two big city banks at all 
when they had already reduced them 4 
points? 

Why did they not reduce the others to 
conform to the 4-point reduction? Or 
at least a part. 


STATEMENT FOR THE PRESS 


Boarp oF GOVERNORS OF THE 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM, 
June 21, 1954. 

The Board of Governors has reduced the 
reserves required to be maintained by mem- 
ber banks of the Federal Reserve System. 
The reduction will become effective on a 
gradual basis over the next 6 weeks. 

The action will release from reserves more 
than $1.5 billion, which will then be available 
to the 6,700 member banks for expanding 
loans and investments as the economy enters 
a season of rising credit needs. 

Each member bank is required to maintain 
in the bank of its district an amount 


Estimated Under maximum 
reserve 
5 
y change, 
June 21, 1954 Points Amount 
Millions Percent | Millions 
6 $1, 650 
1,000 


of reserve funds equal to a specified percen- 
tage of the demand deposits (checking ac- 
counts) and time deposits (savings ac- 
counts) outstanding on the member bank's 
books. 

When the reductions have been completed 
on August 1, the percentages applicable will 
have been lowered as follows: 

On net demand deposits—for central Re- 
serve city banks, from 22 to 20 percent; for 
Reserve city banks, from 19 to 18 percent; 
for country banks, from 13 to 12 percent, 
The amount of reserves that will be released 
is estimated at $1,180,000,000. 

On time deposits—for all member banks, 
from 6 to 5 percent. The amount of re- 
serves to be released is estimated at $375 
million. 

The reductions will become effective ac- 
cording to the following schedule: 


On net demand deposits 


Effective For Percentage 


June 24] Central Reserve city banks.| From 22 to 21. 


July 29 do. -| From 21 to 20. 
Do...| Reserve city banks. From 19 to 18. 
Aug. 1] Country banks From 13 to 12, 


For— Percentage 
Country banks From 6 to 5. 
Central Reserve and Re- Do. 
serve city banks. 


1 Retroactive, so as to apply to the average balance in 
each country bank’s account with its Reserve bank for 
the period June 16 through 30. 


This action was taken in conformity with 
the Federal Reserve System's policy of mak- 
ing available the reserve funds required for 
the essential needs of the economy and of 
facilitating economic growth. The reduction 
will release a total of approximately $1.- 
655,000,000 of reserves. It was made in an- 
ticipation of estimated demands on bank 
reserves during the summer and fail, taking 
account of probable private financing re- 
quirements, including the marketing of crops 
and replenishment of retail stocks in ad- 
vance of the fall and Christmas sale seasons, 
as well as the Treasury’s financing needs. 

The Board is authorized by law to fix re- 
serve requirements within the following lim- 
its: on net demand deposits, for central 
reserve city banks, 13 to 26 percent; for re- 
serve city banks, 10 to 20 percent; for coun- 
try banks, 7 to 14 percent; on time ceposits, 
for all member banks, 3 to 6 percent. 

The last previous reduction in reserve re- 
quirements was announced on Juine 24, 1953. 
Changes in reserve requirements supply or 
withdraw relatively large amounts of bank 
reserves, even when effected on a gradual 
basis, as in the present action. Accordingly, 
such changes are comparatively infrequent. 
For more flexible and frequent adjustments 
to the credit needs of the economy the Sys- 
tem relies chiefly upon open marekt opera- 
tions to release or absorb reserve funds. 


FUNERAL COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
the following Members and Delegate on 
the part of the House to attend the 
funeral of the late Joseph R. Farring- 
ton: Messrs. LECOMPTE, Brown of Ohio, 
HALE, Horan, O'KONSKI, KEARNS, BEAM- 
ER, MEADER, and BARTLETT. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the RECORD, or to re- 
vise and extend remarks, was granted to: 

Mr. Dacue and to include an editorial. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York (at the re- 
quest of Mr. CARRIGG) . 

Mr. BENDER in five instances. 

Mr. Javits to revise and extend his re- 
marks made in Committee of the Whole 
on the Virgin Islands bill and to include 
additional matter. 

Mr. NEAL. 

Mr. Pow to extend his remarks im- 
mediately following his speech made in 
Committee of the Whole on the Virgin Is- 
lands bill and include some correspond- 
ence. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. 

Mr. HALLECK and to include additional 
matter. 

Mrs. CHURCH, the remarks she made in 
Committee and to include a telegram. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Messrs. CARRIGG, 
SADLAK, HYDE, FORAND, O'NEILL, BOLAND, 
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Merrow, O’Brien of New York, and 
Saytor, for June 23, 24, 25, and 26, on 
account of official business. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 7258. An act for the relief of the 
Willmore Engineering Co. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on June 18, 1954, pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, 
bills of the House of the following titles: 


H. R. 2844. An act providing that the ratifi- 
cation of the Revenue Bond Act of 1935, en- 
acted by the Legislature of the Territory of 
Hawaii, shall apply to all amendments of 
said act made by said legislature to and in- 
cluding the acts of the 1953 regular session 
of said legislature; and 

H. R. 6276. An act to amend the Ship 
Mortgage Act, 1920, as amended. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 3 o’clock and 56 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, June 23, 1954, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


1655. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a pro- 
posed supplemental appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1955 in the amount of $380 million 
for the General Services Administration (H. 
Doc. No, 441); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

1656. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a pro- 
posed supplemental appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1955 in the amount of $3 million 
for the Department of Justice (H. Doc. No. 
442); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

1657. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting proposed 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1955 in the amount of $297,310 for the 
legislative branch (H. Doc. No. 443); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

1658. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a pro- 
posed supplemental appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1954 involving an increase of $60,- 
000 for the judiciary (H. Doc. No. 444); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

1659. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a report on the 
Canton project, North Canadian River Basin, 
Okla., pursuant to the provisions of section 
9 (a) of the Reclamation Project Act of 1939 
(53 Stat. 1187) (H. Doc. No. 445); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs and or- 
dered to be printed, with illustrations, $ 
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1660. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, 
dated August 19, 1953, submitting a report, 
together with accompanying papers and an 
illustration, on a review of reports on Port 
Washington Harbor, Wis., with a view to de- 
termine what work is necessary to afford 
additional harbor protection, to prevent fur- 
ther destruction of existing harbor works, 
and determining whether any modification 
is justified at this time, requested by a res- 
olution of the Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives, adopted on April 
13, 1948 (H. Doc. No. 446); to the Committee 
on Public Works and ordered to be printed, 
with one illustration. 

1661. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
December 8, 1953, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and illus- 
trations, on a preliminary examination and 
survey of San Lorenzo River in Santa Cruz 
County, Calif., authorized by the Flood Con- 
trol Act approved on June 28, 1938 (H. Doc. 
No. 447); to the Committee on Public Works 
and ordered to be printed, with illustrations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan: Committee 
of Conference. S. 2844. An act to amend 
the act of December 23, 1944, to make per- 
manent the authorization for certain trans- 
actions by disbursing officers of the United 
States (Rept. No. 1900). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. S. 2670. An 
act to provide for the termination of Fed- 
eral supervision over the property of certain 
tribes, bands, and colonies of Indians in 
the State of Utah and the individual mem- 
bers thereof, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1904). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H. R. 2232. A 
bill to authorize the issuance of trust pat- 
ents in lieu of land-use exchange assign- 
ments issued on the Cheyenne River Sioux 
Reservation and the Standing Rock Sioux 
Reservation prior to January 1, 1951; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1905). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. WOLVERTON: Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. H. R. 6004. 
A bill to amend part II of title III of the 
Communications Act of 1934, so as to re- 
quire the installation of an automatic radio 
call selector on cargo ships of the United 
States carrying less than two radio operators, 
and for other purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1906). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 7068. A bill to further amend the 
Military Personnel Claims Act of 1945; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1907). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan: Committee 
on Government Operations. Nineteenth in- 


termediate report on Government in busi- 
ness (Rept. No. 1908). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan: Committee 
on Government Operations. Twentieth in- 
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termediate report on Government in busi- 
ness (Rept. No. 1909). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan: Committee on 
Government Operations. Twenty-first in- 
termediate report on Government in busi- 
ness (Rept. No. 1910). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN: Committee of 
conference. H. R. 8779. A bill making ap- 
propriations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 1911). 
Ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. FORRESTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 4281. A bill for the relief of 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas V. Compton; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1901). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. RODINO: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 6562. A bill for the relief of Capt. C. R. 
MacLean; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1902). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. RODINO: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 6767. A bill for the relief of Robert 
Finley Delaney; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1903). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. McCONNELL: 

H. R. 9640. A bill to amend the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act so as to promote and as- 
sist in the extension and improvement of 
vocational rehabilitation services, provide for 
a more effective use of available Federal 
funds, and otherwise improve the provisions 

ot that act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 
By Mr. GROSS: 

H. R. 9641. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp in commemo- 
ration of the 100th anniversary of the Little 
Brown Church in the Vale; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HOLMES: 

H. R. 9642. A bill to designate the lakes 
created by the McNary Dam, the John Day 
Dam, and the Dalles Dam in the Columbia 
River, Oreg. and Wash., as Lake Wallula, Lake 
Umatilla, and Lake Celilo, respectively; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HOPE: 

H. R. 9643. A bill to provide that the Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall investigate and 
report to the Congress as to the advisability 
of establishing Fort Larned as a national 
monument; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLER of New York: 

H. R. 9644. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to encourage the establish- 
ment of voluntary pension plans by individ- 
uals, to promote thrift, and to stimulate ex- 
pansion of employment through investment; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota (by re- 
quest): 

H. R. 9645. A bill to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to fix 
rates of compensation of members of certain 
examining and licensing boards and commis- 
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sions; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 
By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 9646. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a Veterans’ Administration cen- 
ter for domiciliary and chronic care at the 
Cushing Veterans’ Administration Hospital 
at Framingham, Mass.; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. SHORT: 

H. R. 9647. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction of family housing and to amend 
the National Security Act of 1947, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. TALLE (by request) : 

H. R. 9648. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act 
to provide for unemployment compensation 
in the District of Columbia and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. TEAGUE: 

H. R. 9649. A bill to convey by quitclaim 
deed certain land to the State of Texas; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. WAMPLER: 

H. R. 9650. A bill to extend for periods of 
4 years each the delimiting dates for initia- 
tion and completion of a course of education 
and training under the Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act of 1944, as amended; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. WHARTON: 

H.R.9651. A bill to amend the Mineral 
Leasing Act of February 25, 1920, as 
amended; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey: 

H. R. 9652. A bill to provide assistance to 
communities, industries, business enter- 
prises, and individuals to facilitate adjust- 
ments made necessary by the trade policy of 
the United States; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: 

H. R. 9653. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to encourage the establish- 
ment of voluntary pension plans by indivi- 
duals, to promote thrift, and to stimulate 
expansion of employment through invest- 
ment; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H. J. Res. 548. Joint resolution to amend 
the pledge of allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BISHOP: 

H. Res. 593. Resolution providing an ad- 
ditional stationery allowance for Members 
of the House of Representatives for the 83d 
Congress; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H. Res. 594. Resolution that the House of 
Representatives does not favor Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 1; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, 

By Mr. O'HARA of Illinois: 

H. Res. 595. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct an investigation and 
study of the availability and cost of rental 
housing in the major cities of the United 
States and related problems; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

H. Res. 596. Resolution to provide funds 
for the expenses of the investigation and 
study authorized by House Resolution 595; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOLAND: 

H. R. 9654. A bill for the relief of Antonio 

Calvanese; to the Committee on the Judi- 
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By Mr. COLMER: 

H. R. 9655. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Hildegard Simon Walley; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan: 

H. R. 9656. A bill for the relief of Georgia 
Rose Lavedas; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMALL: 

H. R. 9657. A bill for the relief of Anna 
Waidringer; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 9658. A bill for the relief of Harriet 
L. Barchet; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

By Mr. VAN PELT: 

H. R. 9659. A bill for the relief of Harvey 
E. Grasse; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1031. By Mr. GOODWIN: Petition of Rev. 
Samuel S. Cole and members of Clifton- 
dale Church of the Nazarene of Saugus, 
Mass., urging passage of the Bryson bill, 
H. R. 1227; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

1032. Also, petition of Walta E. Richard- 
son and others of the Cliftondale Congre- 
gational Church of Saugus, Mass., favoring 
the Bryson bill, H. R. 1227; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1033. Also, petition of Elsie H. Wadsworth, 
Saugus, Mass., and others, to Congress fa- 
voring H. R. 1227, the Bryson bill; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

1034. By Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota: Peti- 
tion of Mrs. Ole R. Johnson and 27 members 
of the St. Petri congregation, Stephen, Minn., 
in support of H. R. 1227, to prohibit adver- 
tising in the press and on the airways of 
alcoholic beverages; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1035. By Mr. REAMS: Resolution of the 
Teamster's Joint Council No. 44 of the city 
of Toledo, Ohio, petitioning the Congress 
to recognize the trucking industry as a prime 
hauler of United States mail on a par with 
any other forms of transportation; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

1036. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Resolu- 
tion adopted unanimously by the Walworth 
County Bar Association in Wisconsin, en- 
dorsing the Bricker amendment; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1037. By Mr. WIGGLESWORTH: Petition 
of members of the First Congregational 
Church of Hyde Park, Mass., urging the en- 
actment of the so-called Bryson bill, H. R. 
1227; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

1038. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
secretary, Retired Civil Employees, Douglas 
County Chapter, No. 212, Roseburg, Oreg., 
urging the prompt reporting of H. R. 8894; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

1039. Also, petition of the president, Coun- 
cil of Lithuanian Societies, Baltimore, Md., 
conveying deep appreciation for the creation 
of the Baltic Committee; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

1040, Also, petition of Harry B. Purcell, 
the Torrington Co., Torrington, Conn., rela- 
tive to requesting that “a tariff policy be 
promptly procured for this country that will 
be so designed as to equalize selling costs 
on the American market between all home 
products and their foreign counterparts or 
substitutes”; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


New Monroe Doctrine Against Infiltration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, when 
President Monroe enunciated his famous 
doctrine, he could scarcely have imag- 
ined that it would have new relevance 
almost six generations later. Yet the 
fact is that the kind of colonization by 
European powers upon the North and 
South American Continents against 
which President Monroe warned has 
come into existence on a scale no less im- 
portant than the type which disturbed 
him in the early 1800’s. If anything, the 
penetration of the Communist approach 
to life is even more distressing, because 
its intangibility makes it difficult to dis- 
cover and even more difficult to eradi- 
cate. 

Nevertheless, the nations of the New 
World have an obligation to their past 
and to their future to label this hemi- 
sphere as off limits for the Soviet colo- 
nizers, propagandists, aggressors, and 
infiltrators. We want no part of the 
Communist ideology in the New World 
which was established in the spirit of 
free speech, the rejection of star-cham- 
ber proceedings, the insistence upon the 
right of habeas corpus, and the tradi- 
tions of the Bible. 

If any of our neighbors in Central or 
South America are seriously toying with 
communism, this is the time for all of 
us to make clear that the Western Hemi- 
sphere will not sit quietly by to suffer 
the fate of central Europe. 


Farm Surpluses and Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, Senate bill 
2475, the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954, with 
some minor amendments, passed the 
House last week and most likely will 
pass the Senate and then become the 
first evidence on the part of the legis- 
lative bodies that surplus foods are be- 
coming a matter of serious concern for 
the American people. 

The act authorizes an attempt to re- 
duce alarming supplies of overproduced 
commodities by creating markets abroad 
through the media of barter, compensa- 
tions with foreign currency, and through 
downright gifts. If successful, within 3 
years it would dispose of about one-sixth 
of the food products now held in Gov- 
ernment storage in the account of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation pur- 


chased in connection with the price sup- 
ports and stockpiling program, which 
taxes the consumer to purchase and 
store these stocks and then doubles the 
price the consumer must pay for his food 
at the market. 

It is an act conceived in pure despera- 
tion. It is only an expedient to blind- 
fold the farmer, the consumer, and the 
taxpayer to the unworkability of uncon- 
trolled production and a system of high 
supports. It makes no attempts to cor- 
rect the evils resulting from previous 
irrational legislation. 

Basically, it is unfair to tax three- 
fourths of the people in order to support 
the other one-fourth, many of whom 
are large-scale commercial farm pro- 
ducers who operate by remote control 
as mere speculators. The small farmer 
derives very little benefit from present 
price supports. Most agriculturists in 
West Virginia are small farmers. Only 
2 percent of the total income to West 
Virginia farmers is derived from the sale 
of price-supported commodities. If to- 
bacco—supported—is included, only 3 
percent of the total comes from the sale 
of supported farm products. Still worse, 
West Virginia dairymen and stock 
raisers, compelled to sell on a free mar- 
ket, are penalized when they buy stock 
feeds made from high-price-supported 
grains. 

High rigid price supports for farm 
products without provision to regulate 
production in keeping with demands will 
continue to make it necessary to face 
the problem of surpluses. In peacetime 
foreign countries, able to produce for 
themselves, are not good customers. 
This bill would create markets among 
nations experiencing food shortages. It 
is especially deserving of trial, but, in 
the meantime, existing high support 
policies will pile up surpluses more rap- 
idly than we can hope to ship abroad. 
This brings us back to the original ques- 
tion of how to continue high supports 
unless we strictly control production. 
Farmers may not want this. They de- 
test regulations from Washington, but 
they must accept one or the other, or 
approve flexible supports as a means of 
readjusting farm production to the Na- 
tion’s capacity to buy and consume. 
Otherwise, the doubly penalized con- 
sumer can be expected to voice disap- 
proval of a Government policy that im- 
poses on him responsibility for the lion's 
share of its support cost. 


How To Carry Out a Plan—Good GOP 
Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 
t OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, Uncle 
Sam's plan to help our allies through 


technical assistance is in the hands of 
Harold Stassen, Chief of our Foreign 
Operations Administration. This week, 
the FOA signed a 3-year contract with 
the University of Maryland covering 
work to be performed in British Guiana, 
and additional agreements are being exe- 
cuted with Washington State College 
and Texas A. and M. 

Under these agreements, the colleges 
will send out staffs composed of highly 
trained agricultural specialists, housing 
people, social workers, engineers, sur- 
veyors and reclamation men. Funds for 
development of the areas will be provided 
largely through the countries directly 
involved. In the case of British Guiana, 
the United Kingdom will be paying out 
some $25 million for overall development 
of the area. 

Working with the universities repre- 
sents an intelligent use of skills with po- 
tential long-lasting results beyond the 
immediate projects. British Guiana is 
a particularly sensitive area in view of 
the recent efforts of Communists to in- 
fluence opinion adversely to American 
and British interests there. All told, 25 
universities now have short-term con- 
tracts with FOA, and the 3-year program 
should be a long step forward in carry- 
ing out work of the utmost importance to 
our country’s future relations with our 
allies. 


The Republican Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, it is ex- 
pected, and as far as I am concerned not 
the least resented, that the gentlemen 
across the aisle should try to capture as 
much comfort as possible from the fact 
that a portion of the President’s program 
may be temporarily held up. It is also 
understandable that the New Deal and 
leftwing commentators should try to 
read into the current legislative situa- 
tion evidence that the President’s party 
is hopelessly divided and that his pro- 
posals have by and large been tossed into 
the discard. 

As a matter of fact President Eisen- 
hower is doing quite well. There has not 
been the slightest indication that his re- 
quests for money will be tampered with 
and the evidence is clear that all of the 
appropriation bills will be approved on 
time which, when compared with the 
delays encountered by his predecessor 
when his party was in control, is an in- 
dication that the 83d Congress is giving 
him about everything for which he has 
asked. 

Tax revision and social-security ex- 
pansion are positive accomplishments 
and as one who has always voted against 
public housing but who is now deter- 
mined to reverse that position out of 
deference to the President’s appeal Iam 
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pretty sure that he will come through 
on that issue as well. And accepting the 
fact that Taft-Hartley revision has been 
set aside for this session, who will be so 
naive as to predict that such a postpone- 
ment will do the Republican cause seri- 
ous damage, particularly in light of the 
fact that labor generally is quite content 
with the law as it is. As for a new farm 
program the President is pretty sure he 
will get what he wants, for granting that 
a rigid program can be carried in both 
Houses, which is extremely doubtful, the 
President has only to exert his right of 
veto to bring into operation at the end 
of the year the law which is already on 
the books. 

As I see it at the moment the climate 
is much more healthy for the election of 
a Republican Congress. With the shoot- 
ing ended in Korea and the promise of 
no military intervention in Indochina 
unless Congress wills it, with inflation 
halted and with the dollar worth as much 
as it was a year ago, a phenomenon 
to which the American people have not 
been treated for a long time, and with 
labor peace such as we have not had in 
20 years, the American voter doesn’t seem 
nearly as disturbed as the commentators 
and the bleeding hearts would like to 
make it appear.. And I very much doubt 
that the voters are going to hold House 
Members to account for the spectacle 
that has just concluded at the other end 
of the Capitol since to do so would be to 
charge us with that “guilt by associa- 
tion” which they condemn. 

Included with these remarks is an edi- 
torial taken from the issue of the Wall 
Street Journal for June 14, and I would 
commend it to you as a reasoned analysis 
of the situation as it presently obtains: 

THE REPUBLICAN RECORD 

As is usual at this time of year, commen- 
tators are deploring the alleged inaction of 
Congress; lagging is the favorite adjective 
for the President’s program there. Mr. 
Eisenhower himself is concerned enough to 
have appealed to the country for support of 
his proposals. 

Actually, the President’s program is in 
good shape. He will get a number of the 
things he wants, like tax revision and social- 
security extension. More urgent than these 
is a new farm price-support formula, and 
this the President can have even if Congress 
votes for continued rigid high supports; by 
vetoing such a bil! he would create a situa- 
tion in which a flexible price-prop law would 
automatically take effect. Apart from this, 
and annual necessities like appropriation 
bills, the rest of the proposed legislation 
could be postponed (in some cases aban- 
doned), and no particular hardship would be 
worked, 

But, it is objected, this is an election year, 
and Republican Members of Congress have 
to run on the record of their performance; 
the more they have done the better their 
chances. There is some truth in this, but 
not as much as many politicians believe. 

What Congress does or does not do is only 
part of the basis of the voter’s decision—even 
in the congressional elections. The decision 
in November will be determined for most 
people by their judgment of the Republican 
Party, with which the local Republican 
Member of Congress is identified, in its oper- 
ation of the Government as a whole. 

In these days the individual feels the im- 
pact of government, for good or ill, regard- 
less of legislation. An administration, for 
example, can by itself commit the thievery 
of inflation or safeguard the people’s pur- 
chasing power. Most voters in November 
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will not be thinking about the Republican 
administration’s financial and economic poli- 
cies as such, but they can hardly help notic- 
ing that, for the first time in a very long 
time, their dollars buy as much this year 
as they bought last year. 

Similarly, it was not an act of Congress 
that stopped the fighting in Korea last year, 
but deliberate efforts of the Republican ad- 
ministration—an administration, moreover, 
that shows every sign of thinking more than 
twice about participating in similar wars. 
And though Congress will do nothing about 
the Taft-Hartley law now, this is a year of 
labor peace, at least partly because the ad- 
ministration has removed the controls that 
led to much past labor friction and because 
it refuses to take sides in disputes. 

We have no wish to minimize the work 
of Congress. We merely suggest that un- 
usual conditions such as stability in the 
price of groceries, the absence of casualty 
lists and the general lack of bitter, crippling 
strikes are at least as significant politically 
as the fate of the housing bill or even the 
highly publicized distractions on Capitol 
Hill that the President noted the other night. 

In November 1952 the people showed that 
they liked Mr. Eisenhower much better than 
they liked his party. What they will think 
of the party in November 1954, it would be 
silly to try to say. But this time, at least, 
the party, in the form of the Members of 
Congress up for reelection, has a record of 
substantial accomplishment to run on. And 
the record will be there no matter how in- 
active Congress is the rest of this session. 


Democrats Attract Risks—GOP Repels 
Them 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the simplest, sharpest facts of political 
life emerges from the recent Oppen- 
heimer story. It is about as clearly es- 
tablished a proposition as you can get 
outside of Euclidean geometry and it is 
this. The Democrats attracted “risks” 
to Federal payrolls as molasses attracts 
flies. Leftwingers, Communists, fellow 
travelers, and “peculiar” intellectuals 
migrated to Washington wholesale from 
1934 to 1948. They left the top spots in 
1953. Republican leadership repelled 
them. 

When you think through the list and 
recall Remington, White, Hiss, you are 
just scratching the surface. These were 
people who were in the limelight. There 
were scores of others just below the high 
ranks, and Whittaker Chambers’ famous 
book, Witness, hints at long lists in the 
lower echelons of treason. Dr. Oppen- 
heimer’s ouster by the Atomic Energy 
Commission serves as a reminder of this 
truth. 

Our country is engaged in a tremen- 
dous struggle for world leadership, per- 
haps for our very existence. This is not 
a time to be playing mental games. Sci- 
entists who believe that their discoveries 
are “international,” who think that their 


judgment can be substituted for the 
views of the majority of our people, are 


in danger of assuming responsibility for 
decisions which have not been entrusted 
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to them. The Democratic Party has 
shown a shocking indifference to its af- 
finity for “security risks.” The Repub- 
licans intend to remain allergic to them. 


The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, on May 
6, 1954, President Eisenhower signed the 
McGregor bill, officially designated as 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954. 

This legislation, enacted by the Re- 
publican 83d Congress, reflected the deep 
concern of the American people arising 
from the deficiencies in the Nation’s 
road system. 

Our people wanted a modern road sys- 
tem in keeping with the progress of a 
growing Nation. The Republican Con- 
gress and the administration has pro- 
vided them with tools to help build that 
kind of a road system, one that will 
bring the Nation's antiquated highways 
up to the standards necessary. Vehicu- 
lar traffic imposed today upon our in- 
adequate road system exceeds 500 billion 
motor-vehicle miles annually. It was 
high time we met this problem squarely. 

As finally signed into law, the Fed- 
eral Highway Act authorizes expendi- 
tures of $966 million in each of the fis- 
cal years 1956 and 1957. This, for the 
first time in history, allocates for road 
construction in your home town and 
mine, on the farm-to-market roads our 
busy farmers travel daily, and on the 
highways between States so necessary for 
defense, almost all of the taxes collected 
trom the people on gasoline and motor 
oils. 

This $966 million for each of the 2 
fiscal years ahead exceeds the amount 
provided for highway construction in 
the Nation by $253,500,000 more than in 
any previous year in our history. 

The McGregor highway bill contains 
many important changes benefiting 
those who use our roads and highways 
for business and pleasure. For the first 
time the Congress, under Republican 
leadership, recognized the need for im- 
proving our 40,000 miles of interstate 
highways, providing $175 million for this 
job. A new formula was adopted, pro- 
viding an apportionment of one-half on 
population, and one-half on section 21, 
the formula which has historically been 
applicable to our 3-system network 
of roads. The modification in the for- 
mula for apportionment of the increased 
interstate road fund allocates a greater 
amount proportionately to those heavily 
populated States wherein the cost of the 
interstate system, due to our growing 
traffic burden, is so great. 

Our interstate road system is part and 
parcel of our primary and urban road 
systems. The Republican Congress, 
therefore, adopted a new method of 
matching funds on a 60 percent Federal 
and a 40 percent State basis. This Re- 
publican-sponsored matching ratio will 
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encourage less populous States to im- 
prove the relatively small but highly im- 
portant mileage of the interstate system 
within those States. 

Another major change in this Repub- 
lican administration's approach to sup- 
plying our States with the tools for 
building modern road systems is also 
provided in the McGregor bill. It gives 
all States 2 greater degree of adminis- 
trative control over their own roads in- 
cluded in their Federal-aid secondary 
systems. They have the right under 
this law to specify the kind of planning, 
design, and construction for their sec- 
ondary roads, including farm-to-market 
roads, which their own State highway 
departments consider necessary. This 
means there is no longer the unnecessary 
interference from the Federal Bureau of 
Public Roads. Under the highway con- 
struction law which the President has 
praised so highly, county, township, and 
State officials are now able to use their 
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Federal funds on secondary roads with- 
out rigid adherence to Federal specifi- 
cations which often in the past have pre- 
vented the construction of needed roads 
in many sections of our rural area in the 
Nation. 

In addition, the McGregor Act pro- 
vides a better working procedure with 
regard to forest highways, parkways, and 
other roads on federally owned lands 
within many of our great States. 

This legislation corrects a basic neg- 
lect on the part of previous administra- 
tions to recognize the fact that this is 
an expanding Nation, with a growing 
economy, and with a people moving for- 
ward to a busier and better life. 

First. It authorizes the Secretary of 
Commerce to turn over to any State 
highway department on request full 
jurisdiction over the engineering and 
construction of farm-to-market roads. 

Second. It improves and enlarges au- 
thorization for our national system of 
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interstate highways, allowing our States 
on a 60-40 matching basis to complete 
the road nets vital to our security. 

Third. Most important of all to many 
communities, the new Highway Con- 
struction Act provides for the transfer 
of funds between primary, secondary, 
and urban roads, providing the flexibil- 
ity necessary to meet needs which may 
vary from State to State. 

This is a truly modern Highway Con- 
struction Act, geared to the needs of 
our people. It is a workable system, 
containing provisions which many of us 
have known to be desirable for years. 
Our very security may be at stake; a 
fact President Eisenhower and the Re- 
publican Congress recognized at the 
outset. 

Our people will recognize the improve- 
ments by comparing the Highway Act of 
1952 to the McGregor Highway Act of 
1954, now signed into law by our Re- 
publican President. 


State 


Primary Secondary Urban 
= 1954 act 1954 act 1954 act 
1952 act 1952 act 1952 act 
($315,000,000) ($210,000,000) 5 (8175,00, 000 
($247,500,000) (approximate) ($165,000,000) (approximate) ($137,000,000) Aata 
$5, 254, 353 $6, 722, 000 $4, 071, 630 $5, 209, 000 $1, 767, 190 $2, 261,000 
3, 682, 659 4, 711,000 2, 508, 001 3, 208, 000 524, 671, 000 
4, 099, 014 5, 244, 000 3, 280, 781 4, 197, 000 754, 576 965, 000 
11, 302, 419 14, 459, 000 5, 819, 399 7. 444, 000 11, 990, 492 15, 339, 000 
4, 430, 632 5, 668, 000 2, 959, 462 3, 776, 000 1, 121, 050 1, 434, 000 
1, 596, 556 2, 042, 000 804, 375 1, 029, 000 2, 612, 362 3, 342, 000 
1, 206, 563 1, 543, 000 804, 375 1, 029, 000 276, 354, 000 
4, 000, 064 5, 117, 000 2, 614, 900 3, 345, 000 2, 418, 720 3, 094, 000 
6, 093, 832 7, 796, 006 4, 654, 049 5, 954, 000 1, 965, 808 2, 515, 000 
3, 035, 086 3, 883, 000 2. 134, 840 2, 731, 000 259, 599 332, 000 
9, 485, 889 12, 135, 000 5, 165, 722 6, 608, 000 9, 433, 309 12, 068, 000 
5, 844, 963 7, 477, 000 4, 028, 914 5, 154, 000 3, 227, 030 4, 128, 000 
5, 946, 365 7, 607, 000 4, 351, 647 5, 567, 000 1, 601, 372 2, 049, 000 
5, 975, 744 7, 645, 000 4, 183, 753 5, 352, 000 1, 267, 798 1, 622, 000 
4, 538, 481 5, 806, 000 3, 767, 905 4, 820, 000 1, 400, 780 1, 792, 000 
3, 836, 826 4, 908, 000 2, 777, 082 3, 553, 000 1, 977, 289 2, 529, 000 
2, 065, 955 2, 643, 000 1, 478, 426 1, 891, 000 563, 746 721, 000 
2, 164, 618 2, 769, 000 1, 323, 108 1, 693, 000 2, 289, 281 2, 929, 000 
3, 127, 509 4, 001, 000 1, 161, 437 1, 486, 000 5, 614, 329 7, 182, 000 
7, 641, 640 9, 776, 000 4, 662, 919 5, 965, 000 6, 277, 985 8, 031, 000 
6, 385, 910 8, 169, 000 4, 508, 055 5, 767, 000 2, 196, 488 2, 810, 000 
4, 401, 911 5, 631, 000 3, 666, 740 4, 691, 000 746, 808 955, 000 
7, 177, 220 9, 181, 000 4, 856, 080 6, 212, 000 3, 321, 925 4, 250, 000 
4, 945, 242 6, 326, 000 3, 401, 828 4, 352, 000 317, 626 406, 000 
4, 801, 122 6, 142, 000 3. 404, 259 4, 355, 000 791, 122 1,012,000 
3. 170, 310 4. 067, 000 2, 124, 823 2. 718, 000 102, 720 131, 000 
1, 206, 563 1, 543, 000 804, 375 1, 029, 000 399, 467 511, 000 
3, 183. 593 4, 073, 000 1.071, 310 1, 370, 000 5, 904, 745 7, 554, 000 
4, 002, 794 5, 121, 000 2, 749, 864 3, 518, 000 442, 682 566, 000 
11, 573, 650 14, 806, 000 4, 637, 841 5, 933, 000 18, 029, 580 23, 064, 000 
6, 101, 355 7, 805, 000 5, 211, 948 6, 667, 000 1, 733, 316 2, 217,000 
3, 572, 139 4, 570, 000 2, 593, 772 3, 318, 000 228, 084 292, 000 
8, 586, 082 10, 984, 000 5, 222, 980 6, 681, 000 7, 805, 716 9, 985, 000 
5, 269, 114 6, 741, 000 3, 772, 951 4, 827, 000 1, 473, 687 1, 885, 000 
4, 209, 393 5, 385, 000 2, 941, 860 3, 763, 000 1, 081, 596 1, 384, 000 
9, 663, 980 12, 363, 000 5, 751, 129 7, 357, 000 10, 211, 618 13, 063, 000 
1, 206, 563 1, 543, 000 804, 375 1, 029, 000 964, 266 1, 234, 000 
3,315, 477 4, 241, 000 2, 745, 191 3, 512, 000 927, 881 1, 187, 000 
3, 845. 626 4, 920, 000 2, 746, 570 3, 514, 000 261, 991 335, 000 
5, 335, 882 6, 826, 000 4, 158, 793 5, 320, 000 1, 950, 550 2, 495, 000 
15, 972, 097 20, 432, 000 10, 694, 852 13, 681, 000 6, 462, 029 8, 267, 000 
2, 830, 795 3, 621, 000 1, 872, 691 2, 396, 000 571, 559 731, 000 
1, 206, 563 1, 543, 000 804, 375 1, 029, 000 210, 027 269, 000 
4, 676, 730 5, 983, 000 3, 634, 841 4, 650, 000 2, 103, 426 2, 691, 000 
4.070, 327 5, 207, 000 2, 719, 183 3, 479, 000 2, 085, 203 2, 604, 000 
2, 685, 059 3. 435, 000 2, 337, 564 2, 990, 000 877, 871 1, 123, 000 
5, 816, 900 7, 441, 000 4, 058, 553 5, 192, 000 2, 641, 382 3,379, 000 
3, 070, 586 3, 928, 000 2, 080, 954 2, 662, 000 146, 664 188, 000 
1, 206, 563 1, 543, 000 804,375 1, 029, 000 453, 586 580, 000 
1, 206, 563 1, 543, 000 804,375 1, 029, 000 1, 165, 310 1, 491, 000 
1, 278, 217 1, 635, 000 1,335, 768 1, 709, 000 1, 159, 454 483, 000 


State 


Subtotal Interstate Total 
1954 act 1954 act 
1952 act 1952 act 952 act 
'$700,000,000 ($175,000,000) 

850, 000, 000) 8 ($25,000,000) (approximate) ($575,000,000) 
$11, 093, 173 $14, 192, 000 $11, 629, 238 
6, 715, 324 8, 590, 962, 7, 090, 267 
8, 134, 371 10, 406, 000 8, 552, 216 
29, 112, 310 37, 242, 000 953 9, 746, 000 30, 269, 263 
8, 511, 150 10, 888, 000 451, 275 2, 209, 000 8, 962, 425 
5, 013, 293 6, 413, 000 „ 770 1, 652, 000 5,177, 072 
2, 287, 574 2, 926, 000 121,875 1, 072, 000 2. 409, 449 
9; 033, 684 11, 556, 000 y 2, 923, 000 9, 442, 291 
12, 713, 689 16, 265, 000 621, 611 4, 034, 000 13, 335, 300 
5, 429, 525 6, 946, 000 1,730, 000 6, 788, 448 
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Subtotal Interstate Total 
State 
1 act 954 act 1954 act 
1952 act 1952 1952 act 
($700,000,000) ($175,000,000) = ($875,000,000) 

($550,000,000) (approximate) ($25,000,000) (approximate) ($575,000,000) (approximate) 
Tllinois. $24, 084, 920 „S811, 8970, 391 $$, 085, 000 $25, 055, 311 $38, 896, 000 
13, 100, 907 16, 759, 000 596, 664 4, 208, 000 13, 697, 571 20, 967, 000 
tas 11, 899, 384 15, 223, 605, 903 3, 537,000 12, 505, 287 18, 760, 000 
11, 427, 295 14, 619, 000 608, 403 3, 162, 000 12, 035, 698 17, 781, 000 
9, 707, 166 12, 418, 000 463, 271 3, 209, 000 10, 170, 437 15, 627, 000 
8, 591, 197 10, 940, 000 391, 908 2, 818, 000 8, 983, 105 13, 808, 000 
See 4, 108, 127 5, 255, 000 210, 595 1, 384, 000 4, 318, 722 6, 639, 000 
5, 777, 007 7, 391, 000 221, 739 2, 036, 000 5, 998, 746 9, 427, 000 
9, 903, 275 12, 669, 000 321, 494 3, 646, 000 10, 224, 769 16, 315, 000 
18, 582, 550 23, 772, 000 781, 229 6, 164, 000 19, 363, 779 29, 936, 000 
13, 090, 453 16, 746, 000 650, 982 3, 889, 000 13, 741, 435 20, 635, 000 
8, 815, 459 11, 277, 000 448, 780 2, 747, 000 , 264, 14, 024, 000 
15, 355, 225 19, 643, 000 732, 034 4, 695, 000 16, 087, 259 24, 338, 000 
8, 664, 606 11, 084, 000 085 2, 413, 000 9, 167, 781 13, 497, 000 
8, 996, 503 11, 509, 000 697 2, 430, 000 9, 485, 200 13, 939, 000 
5, 406, 862 6, 916, 000 323, 336 1, 780, 000 5, 730, 198 8, 696, 000 
2, 410, 405 3, 083, 000 121, 875 1,072,000 2, 532, 280 4, 155, 000 
10, 159, 648 12, 997, 000 327, 310 3, 744, 000 10, 486, 958 16, 741, 000 
7. 195, 340 9, 205, 000 407, 405 2,076, 000 7, 2, 745 11, 281, 000 
34, 241, 071 43, 803, 000 1, 187, 586 12, 130, 000 35, 428, 657 55, 933, 000 
13, 046, 619 16, 689, 000 622, 886 4, 369, 000 13, 669, 505 21, 058, 000 
6, 393, 995 8, 180, 000 363, 355 1, 921, 000 6, 757, 350 10, 101, 000 
21, 614, 27, 650, 000 878, 337 7, 351,000 22, 403, 115 001, 000 
10, 515, 752 13, 453, 000 536, 936 3, 086, 000 11, 052, 688 16, 539, 000 
8, 232, 10, 532, 000 428, 962 2,325, 000 8, 661, 811 12, 857, 000 
25, 626, 727 32, 783, 000 989, 979 9, 112, 000 26, 616, 706 41, 895, 000 
2, 975, 204 3, 806, 000 121, 875 1, 072, 000 3, 097, 079 4, 878, 000 
6, 988, 549 8, 940, 000 338, 411 2, 326, 000 7, 326, 960 11, 266, 000 
6, 854, 187 8, 769, 000 391, 167 2, 019, 000 7, 245, 354 10, 788, 000 
11, 445, 225 14, 641, 000 544, 484 3, 680, 000 11, 989, 709 18, 321, 000 
33, 128, 978 42, 380, 000 1, 628, 769 9, 865, 000 34, 757, 747 52, 245, 000 
5, 275, 045 6, 748, 000 288, 296 1, 657, 000 5, 563, 341 8, 405, 000 
2, 220, 965 2, 841, 000 121, 875 1,072, 000 2, 342, 840 3, 913, 000 
10, 414, 997 13, 324, 000 477, 631 3, 459, 000 10, 892, 628 16, 783, 000 
8, 824, 803 11, 290, 000 415, 444 2, 737, 000 9, 240, 247 14, 027, 000 
5, 900, 494 7, 548, 000 274, 317 2, 040, 000 6, 174, 811 9, 588, 000 
12, 516, 835 16, 012, 000 3, 930, 000 13, 110, 327 19, 942, 000 
229 5 1 3 152,000 e eee, pd EO 

524] 3, 152,000 [ -r nma n nma m m „ 
3, 176, 248 4, 063, 000 121, 875 1, 072, 000 3, 298, 123 5, 135, 000 
3, 773, 439 4.827,.——U— 2 3, 773, 439 4, 827, 000 


Scandals of Fair Deal Era Are Still 
With Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, when a 
change takes place in our national ad- 
ministration, it gives the “outs” a 
chance to look over the picture, check 
the books, and find out what has been 
going on. Plenty has. 

The conviction of our former Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue on charges of 
cheating Uncle Sam of more than 
$90,000 in taxes from 1940 to 1950, gives 
us some idea of shenanigans in high 
places. The gentleman in question 
served as our United States Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue from 1944 
to 1947 and had formerly been the col- 
lector in charge of the Brooklyn-Long 
Island area. 

At the same time, we have discovered 
that the man who was formerly the top 
officer of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration had been arrested eight times 
for such offenses as embezzlement, lar- 
ceny, bad checks, and disorderly con- 
duct. The FBI submitted a report on 
the whole record to the Civil Service 
Commission in 1941, but the file is miss- 
ing. Other charges indicate that the 
FHA was party to a regular stunt in 
which builders received sums far in ex- 
cess of actual costs of construction and 
kept these amounts as “windfall profits.” 
Tenants in these structures paid rents 
based upon the total amounts, of course. 


When some historian writes the his- 
tory of the 1930’s and 1940's he is going 
to have plenty of material for a real life 
“who done it.” 


H. R. 9434, the Merchant Marine Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
9434, the result of much study and work 
in the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee, is the product of laborious 
hours by well-meaning men of that com- 
mittee who support this legislation. This 
bill has a companion in the Senate, S. 
3610, and has bipartisan sponsorship. 

The bills would accomplish the fol- 
lowing: 

First. The Merchant Marine Academy 
at Kings Point would be a permanent es- 
tablishment. 

Second. Place the Merchant Marine 
Academy at Kings Point on the same 
level with West Point and Annapolis. 

Third. Improve the appointment pro- 
gram to the Merchant Marine Academy 
at Kings Point. 

Fourth. Assure the midshipmen 
United States Naval Reserve status of 
cadet-midshipmen and ensign, United 
States Naval Reserve status of Kings 
Point graduates. 

The present administration of the 
academy is one of accomplishment and 


thoroughness. Its present staff and cur- 
riculums offer an excellent opportunity 
for the creation of an experienced and 
high-type merchant marine officers 
corps. We need this strong officers corps 
and we need a permanent establishment 
at Kings Point. I urge immediate pas- 
sage of H. R. 9434. 


Unity Is the Theme 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEO W. O'BRIEN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the Congress of the United 
States joins officially tomorrow with the 
State of New York and the city of 
Albany, N. Y., in celebrating the 200th 
anniversary of the First American Con- 
gress. 

On June 24, 1754, Benjamin Franklin 
presented to that Congress, composed of 
delegates from the Colonies of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, Connecticut, Maryland, and New 
Hampshire, a resolution stating that a 
union of all the Colonies was essential. 
The plan drafted and approved by the 
delegates is recorded in history as the 
Albany Plan of Union. 

Rejected by the British Crown because 
it would give too much power to the 
Colonies and rejected by the Colonies be- 
cause it gave them too little, the plan 
nevertheless, became the seed from 
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which sprang, 22 years later, the Dec- 
Jaration of Independence, and even- 
tually, the perfect union which is the 
United States of America. 

The people of New York State and of 
Albany are deeply grateful to the present 
Congress and the President for their ap- 
proval of my resolution commemorating 
our stirring beginning and for sending 
to Albany today a delegation of 7 Sena- 
tors and 7 Representatives from the 7 
States which, as Colonies, sent delegates 
to that long ago First Congress. 

We are grateful because, by your ac- 
tion, you have helped to remove the dust 
from an almost forgotten page of Ameri- 
can history, giving that page its proper 
place in the great march of events which 
has transformed those little Colonies of 
1754 into the world giant of 1954. 

Why has the Congress of today, with 
its many problems, seen fit to dispatch 
14 busy Members to these commemora- 
tive ceremonies? Why have my city 
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and my State embarked upon this cele- 
bration? 

The answer, I think, is twofold. 

First, because it is important in these 
stark days to remind ourselves of the 
greatness of our past; to strengthen our 
minds and resolution by reflecting upon 
the courage of those who clamored for 
union two centuries ago; to warm our 
hands and our hearts at the banked fires 
of history. 

Secondly, because the theme of the 
celebration is national unity. Twice, in 
my own generation, we have been com- 
pelled to go to war because tyrants in 
other lands misunderstood the temper of 
the American people, seizing upon their 
surface disagreements as a symptom of 
disunity. 

That must not happen again. We 
must serve notice upon those who think 
they can seize the world without inter- 
ference from us that the people of the 
United States are as united basically as 
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they were in 1754 or at any other time 
in our history. 

Let those who think otherwise look 
long and well at what is happening in 
Albany, N. Y., where, almost on the eve 
of a great political campaign, men and 
women of both major parties gather to 
pay tribute to the past and to say again, 
as did the Congress of 1754, that union 
is essential to our freedom. 


Question of the Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 
Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, does 


anybody still watch TV mornings and 
afternoons? 


SENATE 


WeEbNESDAY, JUNE 23, 1954 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, June 22, 
1954) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rey. Stanley J. Gaines, O. P., Domini- 
can House of Studies, River Forest, III., 
offered the following prayer: 


In the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. O 
God, from whom are all right counsels 
and just works, pour forth Thy wisdom 
and strength upon the Members of this 
august body. 

Direct them in the ways of justice and 
truth. Assist them to know the better 
course of action in the weighty matters 
that demand their constant attention. 

Further, grant to them, O Lord, Thy 
special blessing and inspiration that in 
serving the common good and needs of 
this great Nation under God, they may 
assist others of the world toward that 
goal of peace that is the greatest posses- 
sion of men in this world. Finally, we 
give Thee thanks, O Lord, for these and 
the many gifts You have bestowed upon 
us, and we earnestly pray that we may 
continue to be worthy of Thy help. 
through Christ, our Lord. Amen. 

In the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. KNow.Lanp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
June 22, 1954, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
cf his secretaries, and he announced that 


on June 22, 1954, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following acts: 


S. 445. An act for the relief of Felicitos 
Valerina Margaret Hauke; 

S. 507. An act for the relief of Mrs. Eleanor 
Emilie Nell; 

S. 584. An act for the relief of Rosa Euler 
and her minor child; 

S. 653. An act for the relief of Metorima 
Shizuko; 

S. 662. An act for the relief of Julie Nicola 
Frangou; 

S. 769. An act for the relief of Mrs. Robert 
M. Roskos (formerly Maria E. Laedel); 

S. 1073. An act for the relief of Mary Shizue 
Hirano; 

S. 1135. An act for the relief of Stamatios 
James Bratsanos; 

S. 1296. An act for the relief of Elfriede 
Hall; 

S. 1430. An act for the relief of Ruth 
Johanna Heidenreich; 

S. 1661. An act for the relief of Erna Prange 
Blanks; 

S. 1734. An act for the relief of Rosa 
Stephan; 

S. 1808. An act for the relief of Hildegard 
Monti; 

S. 2243. An act for the relief of Seiko 
Nagai and her minor child; 

S. 2654. An act to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to sell 
certain property owned by the District of 
Columbia located in Montgomery County, 
Md., and for other purposes; 

S. 2657. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the practice of the heal- 
ing art to protect the public health in the 
District of Columbia”; 

S.3050. An act to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; and 

S. 3213. An act relating to the merger of 
the Columbus University of Washington, 
District of Columbia, into the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, pursuant to an agree- 
ment of the trustees of said universities. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed the following bills of the Senate, 
each with amendments, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 

S.1766. An act to establish the Office of 
Commissioner of Refugees; and 


S. 2217. An act to amend section 67 of the 
National Defense Act, as amended, to pro- 
vide for an active-duty status for all United 
States property and fiscal officers. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills of 
the Senate, each with an amendment, 
in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate: 


S. 2728. An act to authorize the collection 
of indebtedness of military and civilian per- 
sonnel resulting from erroneous payments, 
and for other purposes; and 

S. 3378. An act to revise the Organic Act 
of the Virgin Islands of the United States. 


The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills 
and joint resolution, in which it request- 
ed the concurrence of the Senate: 


H. R. 1974. An act to amend the third 
paragraph of section 4, chapter 1, title I, of 
the act entitled “An act making further 
provision for a civil government for Alaska, 
and for other purposes,” approved June 6, 
1900 (31 Stat. 322; 48 U. S. C., sec. 101), as 
amended; 

H. R. 2012. An act to authorize the sale 
of certain public lands in Alaska to the 
Alaska Council of Boy Scouts of America 
for a campsite and other public purposes; 

H. R. 2635. An act for the relief of Olga 
Abitia; 

H. R. 2762. An act to amend the act of 
March 4, 1915 (38 Stat. 1086, 1101; 16 U. S. C. 
497); 

H. R. 2793. An act for the relief of Miyoko 
Nagare; 

H. R. 3116. An act for the relief of Dimitra 
Makhavitzki; 

H. R. 3344. An act for the relief of Carmen 
Salvador and her daughter, Ruby Salvador; 

H.R.3516. An act for the relief of Anna 
K. McQuilkin; 

H. R. 3759. An act for the relief of Babette 
Mueller Esposito; 

H. R. 4740. An act for the relief of Kaoru 
Yoshioka; 

H. R. 4928. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to convey a certain 
parcel of land to the city of Clifton, N. J.; 

H. R. 4959. An act for the relief of Muhit- 
tin Schuer; 

H. R. 4998. An act for the relief of Paul 
FPrkovich; 

H. R. 5639. An act for the relief of Edel- 
traud Kamberg Douglass; 
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H. R. 5822. An act for the relief of Evan- 
thia Demetrios Makrozonari; 

H. R. 5997. An act to enable the Legisla- 
ture of the Territory of Hawaii to authorize 
the issuance of general obligation bonds, 
the proceeds thereof to be used for vet- 
erans’ mortgages; 

H. R. 6318. An act to extend emergency 
foreign merchant vessel acquisition and oper- 
ating authority of Public Law 101, 77th Con- 
gress, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6340. An act authorizing the restora- 
tion to tribal ownership of certain lands 
upon the Crow Indian Reservation, Mont., 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6414. An act for the relief of Barbara 
Pator Allen; 

H. R. 6422. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to convey to the Govern- 
ment's grantors certain lands erroneously 
conveyed by them to the United States; 

H. R. 6553. An act for the relief of Esterina 
Pella Bellucci; 

F. R. 6855. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Elisabeth Metzing Rink; 

H. R. 6885. An act to amend section 1 of 
Joint Resolution 12 enacted by the 25th Leg- 
islature of the Territory of Hawaii, in the 
regular session of 1949 and approved by the 
81st Congress of the United States of Amer- 
ica at the 2d session (Public Law 746, ch. 
833); 

H. P. 6886. An act to ratify and confirm 
sections 5 and 6 of Act 254 and Act 280 of 
the Sessions Laws of Hawaii, 1953, and to 
authorize the issuance of certain public im- 
provement bonds by the Territory of Ha- 
waii; 

H. R. 6955. An act for the relief of Margers 
Nulle-Siecenieks; 

H. R. 6959. An act to authorize the sale of 
certain land in Alaska to the Baptist Mid- 
Missions, an Ohio nonprofit corporation, for 
use as a church site; 

H. R. 6982. An act for the relief of Maria 
Elizabeth Sanchez Y Moreno; 

H. R. 6987. An act for the relief of Gene 
C. Szutu and Florence C. Szutu; 

H. R. 704 1. An act for the relief of Wal- 
truade Elsa Solleder; 

H. R. 7045. An act for the relief of Dr. Mar- 
ciano Gutierrez, Dr. Amparo G. Joaquin 
Gutierrez, and their children, Rosenda, Re- 
becca, Raymundo, and Marciano, and Mrs. 
Brigida de Gutierrez; 

H.R.7152. An act for the relief of Jozef 
Van den broeck; 

H. R. 7158. An act authorizing the United 
States Government to reconvey certain lands 
to S. J. Carver; 

H. R. 7221. An act for the relief of Anders 
Taranger; a 

H. R. 7451. An act for the relief of Erika 
Jette Lavery; 

H. R. 7464. An act for the relief of Ellinor 
H. Anthony; 

H. R. 7494. An act for the relief of Elizabeth 
Forster Austin; 

H. R. 7584. An act for the relief of Angele 
Marie Boyer (nee Pieniazeck) ; 

H.R. 7593. An act for the relief of Theresia 
Probst Uhl; 

H. R. 7612. An act for the relief of Enrico 
Intravaia; 

H. R. 7628. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Adriana M. Truyers Aretz; 

H. R. 7629. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Ruth Gruschka Krug; 

H. R. 7807. An act for the relief of Heinz 
Gerhard Rolappe; 

H. R. 7913. An act to convey by quitclaim 
deed certain land to the State of Texas; 

H. R. 7931. An act for the relief of Gunther 
H. Hahn; 

H. R. 8026. An act to provide for transfer of 
title to movable property to irrigation dis- 
tricts or water users’ organizations under the 
Federal reclamation laws; 

H. R. 8027. An act to amend the act of 
March 6, 1952 (66 Stat. 16), to extend the 
time during which the Secretary of the In- 
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terior may enter into mandatory repayment 
contracts under the Federal reclamation 
laws, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 8081. An act to authorize the pur- 
chase, sale, and exchange of certain Indian 
lands on the Yakima Indian Reservation, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 8146. An act for the relief of Pal- 
mina Smarrelli (nee Lattanzio); 

H. R. 8239. An act for the relief of Fung 
Ping Wah (also known as Reginald Ping Wah 
Fung) and his wife, Fung Wai-Yin Li (also 
known as Doris Fung); 

H. R. 8385. An act to amend section 2382 
of the Revised Statutes, in order to make the 
size of townlots conform in size to local 
standards; 

H. R. 8520. An act to provide for the in- 
clusion of the Ainsworth, Lavaca Flats, Mi- 
rage Flats Extension, and O'Neill irrigation 
developments in the Missouri River Basin 
project; 

H.R. 8921. An act to establish the rate of 
compensation for the position of the Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Department of Com- 
merce; 

H. R. 9000. An act to integrate the Judge 
Advocate’s promotion list with that of the 
Army to restore lost seniority and grade, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 9002. An act to amend the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947 to provide for the re- 
tirement of certain officers of the Regular 
Army and the Regular Air Force at age 60, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9005. An act to continue the effec- 
tiveness of the act of July 17, 1953 (67 Stat. 
177); 

H. R. 9007. An act to amend the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act; 

H. R. 9236. An act to amend the Federal 
Credit Union Act, as amended; 

H. R. 9340. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of the federally owned lands which 
are situated within Camp Blanding Military 
Reservation, Fla., to the Armory Board, State 
of Florida, in order to consolidate owner- 
ship and perpetuate the availability of Camp 
Blanding for military training and use; and 

H. J. Res. 459. Joint resolution to designate 
the lake to be formed by the completion of 
the Texarkana Dam and Reservoir on Sul- 
phur River, about 9 miles southwest from 
Texarkana, Tex., as Lake Texarkana, 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, for 
action on the nominations under the 
heading “New Reports” on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider executive 
business, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the nominations under 
the heading “New Reports.” 


POSTMASTERS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the post- 
8 nominations be confirmed en 

oc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations are con- 
firmed en bloc. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I now ask unani- 
mous consent that the President be im- 
mediately notified of the nominations 
confirmed today. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With - 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I understand that the 
nominations that have been confirmed 
en bloc do not include the first nom- 
ination on today’s Executive Calendar, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is correct, 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the Senate will resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that immediately 
following the quorum call there May be 
the customary morning hour for the 
transaction of routine business, under 
the usual 2-minute limitation on 
speeches. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

99 8 Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 


RECOMMENDATIONS RELATING TO 
THE MUTUAL SECURITY PRO- 
GRAM— MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT (H. DOC, NO. 449) 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate a message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

(For President’s message, see House 
proceedings for today.) 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate, 
and referred as indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A resolution adopted by the Douglas 
County Chapter, No. 212, of the National As- 
sociation of Retired Civil Employees, at 
Roseburg, Oreg., relating to increased an- 
nuities for retired civil employees; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

A resolution adopted by the convention of 
District Grand Lodge, No. 3, B'nai B'rith, 
Philadelphia, Pa., favoring an amendment 
to Senate rules relating to debates in the 
Senate; ordered to lie on the table. 


ELIMINATION OF ALCOHOLIC BEV- 
ERAGE ADVERTISING IN INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE—PETITION 
Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 

present a petition bearing the signatures 

of 81 members of the Parkland Baptist 
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Church, Louisville, Ky., urging the pas- 
sage of S. 3294, to prohibit the transpor- 
tation in interstate commerce of ad- 
vertisements of alcoholic beverages, and 
for other purposes, and I ask that it be 
printed in the Recor and referred to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

There being no objection, the peti- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
ordered to be printed in the REcorp, as 
follows: 

Petition of 81 members of the Parkland 
Baptist Church, Louisville, Ky., praying for 
the enactment of Senate bill 3294, the so- 
called Langer bill, to prohibit the trans- 
portation of alcoholic beverage advertising 
in interstate commerce, 


PROCEDURE OF CONGRESSIONAL 
INVESTIGATING COMMITTEES— 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a resolution 
adopted by the Minnesota Annual Con- 
ference of the Methodist Church with 
regard to congressional investigating 
committees be printed in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Tue First METHODIST CHURCH, 
Albert Lea, Minn., June 16, 1954. 
The Honorable Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR: By the unanimous vote of 
the Minnesota Annual Conference of the 
Methodist Church, assembled in the fleld- 
house of Hamline University, in St. Paul, 
June 12, 1954, I am asked to convey to you 
the resolution given below. 

This was the 100th annual session of the 
Methodists of Minnesota. Each of our 268 
churches was represented by its minister 
and 1 elected lay representative, a total of 
some 500 persons. The conference repre- 
sented our present membership of 110,000 
Methodists in this State. 

This is the resolution: 

“We reaffirm our resistance against com- 
munism with its atheistic totalitarianism, 
clever deception, and ruthless violence. But 
in the light of another year of zealous efforts 
on the part of many to preserve our Ameri- 
can way of life, we find it necessary to insist 
that communism must not be resisted by 
its own methods. We harm only ourselves 
when we rely upon loyalty oaths, the stigma- 
tizing of loyal citizens, irresponsible accusa- 
tions, assertions of guilt by association, or 
any spreading of charges of disloyalty on the 
basis of mere suspicion. 

“We note with great hope that the Con- 
gress is now considering legislation designed 
to correct these evils by formulating rules 
and procedures to be followed in conducting 
congressional investigations. We urge our 
pastors and people to write to their Repre- 
sentatives in the House and Senate, com- 
mending such legislation as will bring the 
conduct of these investigations into line with 
our democratic way of life.” 

As the maker of the resolution, I am asked 
to convey to you the intention of the con- 
ference. In the conduct of all future con- 


gressional investigations we wish to see im- 
posed on those taking part the same type 
of democratic procedures which we have 
found by experience so necessary for the 
protection of the rights of persons either 
charged or suspected. We urge a return to 
the American tradition that a person is in- 
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nocent until proved guilty by due process 
of law. 
Thank you and very sincerely, 
PauL G. HAYES, 
Commission on Christian Social Re- 
lations, Minnesota Annual Con- 
jerence. 


ADEQUATE FEDERAL AID FOR AIR- 
PORT PROGRAM — TELEGRAM 
FROM MILWAUKEE COUNTY 
(WIS.) BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the State 
of Wiscorsin has long been one of the 
most aviation-minded States in our 
Nation. Symbolic of that deep interest 
is Billy Mitchell Field in Milwaukee, Wis., 
bearing the name of America’s great 
aviation pioneer. 

I have received this morning an impor- 
tant telegram from the chairman of the 
Milwaukee County Board of Supervisors 
on behalf of full reinstatement of the 
Federal aid to airport program, and on 
behalf of Uncle Sam bearing a more 
equitable share in the costs of that vital 
program. 

In this aviation age, it is essential that 
we plan not just for today’s airport needs, 
but for the air traffic needs of tomorrow 
which will obviously be far heavier than 
those of the present time. 

I present Mr. Lawrence J. Timmer- 
man’s telegram, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed at this point in the 
Recor, and be thereafter appropriately 
referred. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., June 22, 1954. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

House Document No. 428 is recommended 
for your consideration. Your active support 
is urged for that portion of this document 
on supplemental appropriations dealing with 
Federal aid airport program. Wisconsin in 
general and Milwaukee County in particular 
have been in the forefront of necessary air- 
port development which is so important to 
economic growth and national security. 
General Miichell Field, Milwaukee County’s 
major airport has experienced an 18-fold in- 
crease in passenger traffic in the last 10 years. 
Passenger traffic has increased 25 percent in 
the last year. Military activity on General 
Mitchell Field has grown in similar propor- 
tions. Milwaukee County in the past has 
carried on its improvements with relatively 
little support from the Federal Government. 
Federal aid in theory held out the induce- 
ment of a dollar-matching airport develop- 
ment plan while in actual practice the plan 
has proven a Federal participation of less 
than 20 percent. The recent unfortunate 
halt in Federal aid was especially embar- 
rassing and costly to Milwaukee County 
since it came at a time when the county was 
engaged in a terminal building program 
thereby causing the county to bear by far 
the greatest portion of the costs. It is fer- 
vently hoped that document No. 428 will 
successfully reinstate the Federal aid air- 
port program and that Milwaukee County 
will eventually realize a more equitable share 
in its proceeds. Your aid and support in 
this matter is of the utmost importance. 

LAWRENCE J. TIMMERMAN, 

Chairman, County Board of Supervisors. 


June 23 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. JENNER, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration: 

S. Con. Res. 85. Concurrent resolution to 
authorize the adoption and use of official 
seals by the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the President pro tempore of 
the Senate; without amendment; and 

S. Res. 214. Resolution providing for a 
study of technical-assistance programs; with 
additional amendments (Rept. No. 1628). 

By Mr. BRICKER, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 

S. 3158. A bill to eliminate cumulative 
voting of shares of stock in the election of 
directors of national banking associations; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 1629). 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF SENATE DOCUMENT NO. 87 EN- 
TITLED “REVIEW OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS CHARTER—A COLLEC- 
TION OF DOCUMENTS” 


Mr. JENNER, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, to which was 
referred the concurrent resolution (S. 
Con. Res. 80) to print additional copies 
of Senate Document No. 87, Review of 
the United Nations Charter—A Collec- 
tion of Documents, submitted by Mr. 
WILEY on May 5, 1954, reported it favor- 
ably, without amendment, and it was 
considered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations 1,000 additional copies of 
Senate Document No. 87, 83d Congress, 2d 
session, Review of the United Nations Char- 
ter—A Collection of Documents, 


IDORA C. MOONEY 


Mr. JENNER, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 266) to pay 
a gratuity to Idora C. Mooney, which was 
considered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Idora C. Mooney, widow of Raymond M. 
Mooney, an employee of the Senate at the 
time of his death, a sum equal to 6 months’ 
compensation at the rate he was receiving by 
law at the time of his death, said sum to be 
considered inclusive of funeral expenses and 
all other allowances. 


MARY C. RUCKMAN AND ROBERT J. 
RUCKMAN 


Mr. JENNER, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 267) to pay 
a gratuity to Mary C. Ruckman and 
Robert J. Ruckman, which was consid- 
ered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Mary C. Ruckman, mother, and Robert J. 
Ruckman, brother, of Dewey T. Ruckman, 
an employee of the Architect of the Capitol 
at the time of his death, a sum equal to 6 
months’ compensation at the rate he was 
receiving by law at the time of his death, 
said sum to be considered inclusive of 
funeral expenses and all other allowances. 
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DORIS ELEANOR ZACHARY 


Mr. JENNER, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 268) to pay 
a gratuity to Doris Eleanor Zachary, 
which was considered and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Doris Eleanor Zachary, widow of James J. 
Zachary, an employee of the Senate at the 
time of his death, a sum equal to 914 months’ 
compensation at the rate he was receiving 
by law at the time of his death, said sum to 
be considered inclusive of funeral expenses 
and all other allowances. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 3651. A bill for the relief of Demetrios 
A. Mitropoulos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUTLER of Maryland: 

S. 3652. A bill for the relief of Francis 
Timothy Mary Hodgson (formerly Victor 
Charles Joyce); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey: 

S. 3653. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Fa-chi 
Ling Wang and Eileen Wang; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PAYNE: 

S. 3654. A bill for the relief of Joseph Jerry 
Earl Sirois (also known as Jeremie Earl 
Sirois); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CASE: 

S. 3655. A bill to provide that the Metro- 
politan Police force shall keep arrest books 
which are open to public inspection; and 

S. 3656 (by request). A bill establishing an 
order of priority for satisfying attachments 
or other processes against earnings, salary, 
insurance, annuities, or pension or retire- 
ment payments in the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 3657. A bill to continue the effectiveness 
of the act of December 2, 1942, as amended, 
and the act of July 28, 1945, as amended, 
relating to war-risk hazard and detention 
benefits until July 1, 1955; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


FUNERAL EXPENSES OF THE LATE 
SENATOR HUNT 


Mr. BARRETT submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 269), which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate hereby is authorized and directed to pay 
from the contingent fund of the Senate the 
actual and n expenses incurred by 
the committee appointed to arrange for and 
attend the funeral of Hon. Lester C. Hunt, 
late a Senator from the State of Wyoming, 
on vouchers to be approved by the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 


EXTENSION OF TRADE AGREE- 
MENTS ACT—AMENDMENT 
Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (for Mr. 
SYMINGTON) submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by Mr. SYMING- 
TON to the bill (H. R. 9474) to extend the 


authority of the President to enter into 
trade agreements under section 350 of 
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the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed. 


NOTICE OF MOTION TO SUSPEND 
THE RULE—AMENDMENT TO DE- 
PARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE, ETC., APPROPRIATION BILL, 
1955 


Mr. THYE submitted the following 
notice in writing: 


In accordance with rule XL of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill (H. R. 9447) 
making appropriations for the Departments 
of Labor, and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and related independent agencies, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, and for 
other purposes, the following amendment, 
namely: On page 28, line 15, after the word 
“fund”, to insert the following: “Provided, 
That the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare hereafter is authorized, subject 
to the procedures prescribed by section 505 
of the Classification Act of 1949, to place 
the position of Director, Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance, in grade GS-18 in 
the General Schedule established by the 
Classification Act of 1949, and such position 
shall be in addition to those positions in 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare presently allocated in grade GS-18: 
Provided further, That this proviso shall be 
effective only upon enactment into law, dur- 
ing the 2d sessicn of the 83d Congress, of 
S. 2665: Provided further, That the position 
described herein shall be allocated to the 
numerical limitations contained in S. 2665.” 


Mr. THYE also submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
House bill 9447, making appropriations 
for the Departments of Labor, and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and re- 
lated independent agencies, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1955, and for other 
purposes, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tion were severally read twice by their 
titles, and referred, as indicated: 


H. R. 1974. An act to amend the third par- 
agraph of section 4, chapter 1, title I, of the 
act entitled “An act making further provi- 
sion for a civil government for Alaska, and 
for other purposes,” approved June 6, 1900 
(31 Stat. 322; 48 U. S. C., sec. 101), as 
amended; 

H. R. 2012. An act to authorize the sale of 
certain public lands in Alaska to the Alaska 
Council of Boy Scouts of America for a camp 
site and other public purposes; 

H. R. 5997. An act to enable the Legisla- 
ture of the Territory of Hawaii to authorize 
the issuance of general obligation bonds, the 
proceeds thereof to be used for veterans’ 
mortgages; 

H. R. 6340. An act authorizing the resto- 
ration to tribal ownership of certain lands 
upon the Crow Indian Reservation, Mont., 
and for other 

H. R. 6885. 7. 1 of 
Joint Resolution 12 enacted by the 25th 
Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii, in 
the regular session of 1949 and approved 
by the sist Congress of the United States 
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of America at the second session (Public 
Law 746, ch. 833); 

H. R. 6886. An act to ratify and confirm 
sections 5 and 6 of act 254 and act 280 of the 
Session Laws of Hawaii 1953 and to author- 
ize the issuance of certain public improve- 
ment bonds by the Territory of Hawaii; 

H. R. 6959. An act to authorize the sale of 
certain land in Alaska to the Baptist Mid- 
Missions, an Ohio nonprofit corporation, for 
use as a church site; 

H. R. 8026. An act to provide for transfer 
of title to movable property to irrigation dis- 
tricts or water users’ organizations under 
the Federal reclamation laws; 

H. R. 8027. An act to amend the act of 
March 6, 1952 (66 Stat. 16), to extend the 
time during which the Secretary of the 
Interior may enter into amendatory repay- 
ment contracts under the Federal reclama- 
tion laws, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 8081. An act to authorize the pur- 
chase, sale, and exchange of certain Indian 
lands on the Yakima Indian Reservation, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 8385. An act to amend section 2382 
of the Revised Statutes, in order to make 
the size of townlots conform in size to local 
standards; and 

H. R. 8520. An act to provide for the in- 
clusion of the Ainsworth, Lavaca Flats, Mi- 
rage Flats Extension, and O’Neill irrigation 
developments in the Missouri River Basin 
project; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 2635. An act for the relief of Olga 
Abitia; 

H. R. 2793. An act for the relief of Miyoko 
Nagare; 

H. R.3116. An act for the relief of Dimitra 
Makhavitzki; 

H. R. 3344. An act for the relief of Carmen 
Salvador and her daughter, Ruby Salvador; 

H. R. 3516. An act for the relief of Anna K. 
McQuilkin; 

H. R. 3759. An act for the relief of Babette 
Mueller Esposito; 

H. R. 4740. An act for the relief of Kaoru 
Yoshioka; 

H. R. 4959. An act for the relief of Muhittin 
Schuer; 

H. R. 4998. An act for the relief of Paul 
Frkovich; 

H. R. 5639. An act for the relief of Edel- 
traud Kamberg Douglass; 

H. R. 5822. An act for the relief of Evan- 
thia Demetrios Makrozonari; 

H. R. 6414. An act for the relief of Barbara 
Pator Allen; 

H. R. 6553. An act for the relief of Es- 
terina Pella Bellucci; 

H. R. 6855. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Elisabeth Metzing Rink; 

H. R. 6955. An act for the relief of Margers 
Nulle-Siecenieks; 

H. R. 6982. An act for the relief of Maria 
Elizabeth Sanchez Y Moreno; 

H. R. 6987. An act for the relief of Gene C. 
Szutu and Florence C. Szutu; 

H. R. 7041. An act for the relief of Wal- 
truade Elsa Solleder; 

H. R. 7045. An act for the relief of Dr. Mar- 
ciano Gutierrez, Dr. Amparo G. Joaquin 
Gutierrez, and their children, Rosenda, Re- 
becca, Raymundo, and Marciano, and Mrs. 
Brigida de Gutierrez; 

H. R. 7152. An act for the relief of Jozef 
Van den broeck; 

H. R.7221. An act for the relief of Anders 
Taranger; 

H. R.7451. An act for the relief of Erika 
Jette Lavery; 

H. R. 7464. An act for the relief of Ellinor 
H. Anthony; 

H. R. 7494. An act for the relief of Eliza- 
beth Forster Austin; 

H. R. 7584. An act for the relief of Angele 
Marie Boyer (nee Pieniazeck); 

H. R. 7593. An act for the relief of Theresia 
Probst Ubl; 
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H. R. 7612. An act for the relief of Enrico 
Intravaia; 

H. R. 7628. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Adriana M. Truyers Aretz; 

H. R. 7629. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Ruth Gruschka Krug; 

H. R. 7807. An act for the relief of Heinz 
Gerhard Rolappe; 

H. R. 7931. An act for the relief of Gunther 
H. Hahn; 

H. R. 8146. An act for the relief of Pal- 
mina Smarrelli (nee Lattanzio); 

H. R. 8239. An act for the relief of Fung 
Ping Wah (also known as Reginald Ping 
Wah Fung) and his wife, Fung Wai-Yin Li 
(also known as Doris Fung); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary; 

H. R. 2762. An act to amend the act of 
March 4, 1915 (38 Stat. 1086, 1101; 16 U. S. C. 
497); and 

H. R. 4928. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to convey a certain 
parcel of land to the city of Clifton, N. J.; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

H. R. 6318. An act to extend emergency 
foreign merchant vessel acquisition and op- 
erating authority of Public Law 101, 77th 
Congress, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 8921. An act to establish the rate of 
compensation for the position of the Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Department of Com- 
merce; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 7158. An act authorizing the United 
States Government to reconvey certain lands 
to S. J. Carver; 

H. R. 7913. An act to convey by quitclaim 
deed certain land to the State of Texas; and 

H. J. Res. 459. Joint resolution to desig- 
nate the lak> to be formed by the comple- 
tion of the Texarkana Dam and Reservoir on 
Sulphur River, about 9 miles southwest from 
‘Texarkana, Tex., as Lake Texarkana; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

H. R. 6422. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to convey to the Govern- 
ment’s grantors certain lands erroneously 
conveyed by them to the United States; 

H. R. 9000. An act to integrate the Judge 
Advocate’s promotion list with that of the 
Army to restore lost seniority and grade, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 9002. An act to amend the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947 to provide for the 
retirement of certain officers of the Regular 
Army and the Regular Air Force at age 60, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9005. An act to continue the effec- 
tiveness of the act of July 17, 1953 (67 Stat. 
177); 

H. R. 9007. An act to amend the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act; and 

H. R. 9340. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of the federally owned lands which 
are situated within Camp Blanding Military 
Reservation, Fla., to the Armory Board, 
State of Florida, in order to consolidate own- 
ership and perpetuate the availability of 
Camp Blanding for military training and 
use; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 9236. An act to amend the Federal 
Credit Union Act, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 


OFFICE OF COMMISSIONER OF 
REFUGEES 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
1766) to establish the Office of Commis- 
sioner of Refugees, which were to strike 
nor all after the enacting clause and in- 
sert: 

That the Secretary of State is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to establish in the De- 
partment of State an Office of Refugees and 
International Migration, which shall be 
headed by a Director, who shall be appointed 
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by the Secretary of State without regard to 
the civil-service laws or the Classification 
Act of 1949, and who shall receive compensa- 
tion not to exceed $15,000 per annum, 

Sec. 2. Effective 30 days after his appoint- 
ment the Director of the Office of Refugees 
and International Migration, on behalf of the 
Secretary of State and subject to his direc- 
tion, shall in consultation with other appro- 
priate agencies of the Government have pri- 
mary responsibility for— 

(a) the coordination and policy guidance 
of programs of assistance to refugees and 
international migration; 

(b) liaison between the Government of 
the United States and foreign governmental 
and intergovernmental agencies and organi- 
zations concerned with refugees or with mi- 
gration and resettlement of people; and 

(c) accumulation and collation of infor- 
mation concerning migration possibilities of 
people from areas in which prospective mi- 
grants are located to areas of potential 
reception. 

Sec. 3. When used in this act the term 
“refugee” means a person (a) who is out of 
his usual place of abode because of persecu- 
tion, fear of persecution, natural calamity, 
or military operations, and (b) who is in 
urgent need of assistance for the essentials 
of life or for transportation: Provided, how- 
ever, That no person shall be considered to 
be a refugee who is or has been a member of 
any Communist, Nazi, or Fascist organiza- 
tion or movement unless he shall establish 
by clear and convincing evidence that his 
membership or affiliation was involuntary or 
while under the age of 16 years or that since 
the termination of such membership or 
affiliation he has been actively opposed to the 
doctrine, program, principles, and ideology 
of such organization or movement. 

Sec, 4. The President is hereby authorized 
to continue membership for the United 
States on the Intergovernmental Committee 
for European Migration in accordance with 
its constitution approved in Venice, Italy, on 
October 19, 1953. 

Sec. 5. The President shall designate from 
time to time a representative of the United 
States, and not to exceed three alternates, to 
attend a specified session or specified ses- 
sions of the Council for the Intergovernmen- 
tal Committee for European Migration. 
Whenever the United States is elected to 
membership on the Executive Committee of 
the Intergovernmental Committee for Euro- 
pean Migration, the President shall designate 
from time to time, either from among the 
aforesaid representative and alternates, or 
otherwise, a representative of the United 
States, and not to exceed two alternates, to 
attend sessions of the Executive Committee. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary of State shall pre- 
pare and transmit to the President and to 
the Congress on or about January 15 of each 
year a report on activities undertaken under 
this act and shall from time to time prepare 
and publish factual reports on refugees and 
on international migration and resettlement 
of people. 

Sec. 7. Nothing contained in this act shall 
be construed to supersede or modify any 
provision of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act. 

Sec. 8. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums of money as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
act. 

Sec. 9. This act and all authority derived 
therefrom shall expire on December 31, 1957. 


And to amend the title so as to read: 
“An act to establish in the Department 
of State the Office of Refugees and Inter- 
national Migration and to provide for 
the continuation of the United States 
membership in the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration.” 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
bill (S. 1766) which the Chair just laid 
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before the Senate was amended by the 
House of Representatives by adopting 
amendments in the nature of a substi- 
tute. I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill with the House amendments thereto 
be now referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Nevada? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


ACTION OF SENATE SMALL BUSI- 
NESS COMMITTEE REGARDING 
DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS MILITARY 
GOODS 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to report to the Senate that the 
Department of the Army has taken steps 
which will protect the interests of Amer- 
ican small-business firms in the disposal 
of surplus military goods. I wish to 
make a brief statement because so many 
Senators have asked the Senate Small 
Business Committee to investigate this 
problem and attempt to work out some 
safeguards, 

On April 27, 1954, as chairman of the 
Small Business Committee, I wrote to the 
Secretary of the Army and asked that 
changes be made in the disposal pro- 
cedures then in effect. On June 9th, the 
Army replied and assured the Committee 
that our recommendations would be 
adopted in order to guarantee that pri- 
vate businesses are not unnecessarily dis- 
rupted by Government actions in dis- 
posing of surplus goods. 

I feel that the Small Business Com- 
mittee has rendered a distinct service 
in this matter, and I trust that all mem- 
bers of the Senate will continue to refer 
such problems to me personally and to 
our staff. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have incorporated at this point 
in the Recor the text of the two letters 
to which I have referred and a statement 
I have made on the subject. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS, 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
April 27, 1954. 
Hon, ROBERT T. STEVENS, 
Secretary of the Army, 
Pentagon Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mn. SECRETARY: The Senate Small 
Business Committee has been contacted on 
several occasions to assist private industry 
in bringing about a better policy on the dis- 
posal of Government surplus property. 

During the past several weeks, a specific 
example came about when the Schenectady 
Quartermaster Depot disposed of approxi- 
mately a half-million leather soles which 
had been in storage for at least 7 years, 
The section of the leather industry most 
directly affected by this sale has been in a 
poor economic condition for the past few 
months, but industry groups heard of the 
sale only by chance and immediately sought 
to have the sale postponed until all the facts 
could be determined and presented to ap- 
propriate Army Officials. The Senate Small 
Business Committee contacted the Quarter- 
master General’s office to second the appeal 
of the industry. 

It was the position of the Army that the 
preparations for the sale had proceeded so 
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far that any delay or postponement was not 
feasible. Nonetheless, officials of both the 
Army's G- section and the Quartermaster 
Corps indicated that better procedures might 
be followed in the future to preclude the 
mistakes on the leather sole sale. 

First of all, personally feel that it was 
less than candid to advertise as “new” com- 
modities which had been on the shelf for at 
least 7 years, particularly when the dis- 
posal itself was justified to me as being held 
to get rid of these pieces of leather which 
would be worthless when they were 10 years 
old. Naturally, the purchaser of these soles 
will put them in the market as a substitute 
for leather soles which have been tanned 
and prepared within the past few months. 
It seems that serious misrepresentations will 
come about as a result. 

Secondly, it would appear to be only a 
matter of good policy to call in private 
groups and industry associations most di- 
rectly affected by future sales in order to 
receive their counsel on disposal policies and 
timing. I know that this has been done in 
the case of machine tools held in storage by 
the armed services. 

Finally, I feel that the simplest reform 
could come through breaking up into smaller 
units the disposal of large quantities of 

In the instant case, I have been in- 
formed that the lot disposed of on April 22 
represents approximately a 5-week supply 
for the entire New England and Middle At- 
lantic area. 

The committee would be most grateful to 
you if you could study these three proposals 
and give us your reactions to them. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD J. THYE, 
Chairman. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, June 9, 1954. 
Hon. EDWARD J. THYE, 
Chairman, Select Committee on Small 
Business, United States Senate. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in further 
reply to your letter of April 27, 1954, to the 
Secretary of the Army concerning the sale of 
surplus leather soles by the Schenectady 
General Depot. 

Your letter is correct in pointing out that 
although the soles were several years old 
they were described on the invitation for 
bids as “new.” The Army agrees that the 
use of this term, without further informa- 
tion, was unfortunate, but wishes to assure 
the committee that there was absolutely no 
intention to mislead. Pertinent instruc- 
tions in effect at the time of the sale pro- 
vided that surplus property be described on 
invitations for bids as either “new” or 
“used.” The leather soles in question were 
unquestionably not used; as a matter of fact, 
they were still in their original containers, 
Hence, it seemed proper to the responsible 
property disposal officer to describe them by 
the alternative word “new.” Of course, the 
ambiguity could have been cured by men- 
tioning the approximate period of time since 
the leather soles were purchased on the invi- 
tations, and it is regretted that this was 
not done. 

While it is acknowledged that the descrip- 
tion of the leather soles in the Schenectady 
invitation was not fully informative, two 
factors should be mentioned in mitigation. 
First, the general sales terms and condi- 
tions which are a part of the invitation for 
bids specifically provide that the goods are 
sold in their “as is” condition and provide 
further that the Army makes no guaranty, 
warranty, or representation expressed or im- 
plied as to character or to quality. Second, 


bidders are invited and urged to inspect the 


property offered for sale prior to submission 
of their bid. 

Nevertheless, it is recognized that a com- 
plete and more accurate description of the 


leather soles would have been desirable, and 
action is now under way to revise the Army 
regulations which govern descriptions of 
surplus property in order to minimize the 
possibility of recurrence of such situations. 

Your letter also suggested that industry 
advisory groups be consulted on disposal 
policies and timing. The Department of 
Defense established an Industry Advisory 
Committee on Disposal on April 6 of this 
year to provide recommendations and advice 
concerning the sale of surplus property. 
Although this group is still in the organi- 
zational stage, the Department of the Army 
is initiating action to solicit its advice to the 
maximum practicable extent in connection 
with the sale of leather soles at the Utah 
General Depot. In addition, as a general 
means of acquainting industry groups with 
Army disposal actions, the Army has recently 
added trade association groups to the list of 
organizations to which invitations for bids 
on surplus property disposal sales are sent. 
Any comments or recommendations of these 
groups in response to the invitations will be 
given careful consideration by the Depart- 
ment of the Army. 

With respect to your recommendation 
that large quantities of leather soles be 
broken up into smaller lots for disposal in 
order to minimize the effect of the sale on 
the industry, the Army wishes to advise that 
your suggestion has been adopted. The 
Army plans to dispose of 468,000 pairs of 
soles at the Utah General Depot at the rate 
of 50,000 pairs every 2 weeks. 

Your comments on this problem have been 
most constructive and are sincerely appre- 
ciated. Should the committee have further 
questions, the Army will be happy to pro- 
vide such further information as may be 
requested. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. E. Berry, 
Deputy Department Counselor. 


— 


Senator Epwarp J. THYE, Republican, of 
Minnesota, chairman of the Senate Small 
Business Committee, today announced that 
he had received assurances from the Depart- 
ment of the Army that sales of surplus 
property held by the Army would be designed 
to minimize the impact of such sales on pri- 
vate business. 

Senator THYE stated, “Our committee was 
alerted to the danger existing in these sales 
when an already-depressed industry was 
threatened with widespread disaster through 
the sale of a vast quantity of goods which 
had laid in Army warehouses for some 10 
years. As a result, on behalf of the commit- 
tee, I wrote to Secretary of the Army Robert 
T. Stevens and made three specific recom- 
mendations for remedying a bad situation. 
I asked that industry groups be called in 
for assistance in arranging and timing sur- 
plus sales; I asked that large lots be broken 
down into smaller quantities so that no one 
sale would take over the normal market for 
private goods; and I asked that care be taken 
that potential buyers not be deceived by 
labeling as ‘new,’ goods which had been on 
the shelves for many years.” 

In reply to Senator Tuye’s letter, the De- 
partment of the Army pledged that the 
recommendations of industry groups would 
be sought and weighed in scheduling future 
sales. Furthermore, a Department of De- 
fense Industry Advisory Committee on Dis- 
posal has recently been established and will 
attach the overall problems in this field. 
The Army letter also said that a policy of 
breaking down sizable disposals into smaller 
lots had been adopted and would be followed 
in the future. To correct problems of 
labeling surplus goods, the letter said that 
“action is now underway to revise the Army 
regulations which govern descriptions of sur- 
plus property in order to minimize the possi- 
bility [of misleading purchasers].” 
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Senator THYE said that the Army should 
be congratulated for its prompt action in 
meeting the immediate situation and for its 
avowed intentions of revising its procedures 
for handling surplus items in the future. 
The Small Business Committee chairman 
also indicated that the committee would 
press for similar action by the Navy and the 
Air Force. 


REDUCTION IN. APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR. THE LIBRARY OF CON- 
GRESS — BROADCAST BY EARL 
GODWIN 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
have before me a transcript of a broad- 
cast by Mr. Earl Godwin, one of the out- 
standing commentators of the United 
States, bearing on the subject of the cut 
that has evolved in the funds for the Li- 
brary of Congress. The broadcast is of 
such nature and magnitude that I be- 
lieve it should be published in the 
Recorp. Therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed at this point 
in the body of the Recorp as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The Senate of the United States has before 
it one of the most appalling bits of wreck- 
age that the House of Representatives ever 
accomplished and sent on to the other body. 
I speak from the heart about the way the 
House manhandled the greatest collection of 
knowledge in the world—the Library of Con- 
gress. The House cut down the money for 
this pride of the people so that it just cannot 
operate the way the people want it to oper- 
ate. If the Senate has its ears to the grass 
roots, the Members of that august body will 
hear the folks back home telling them in 
loud voice to get busy and restore those 
funds, they don't amount to much in money, 
while the so-called economy in reducing 
these funds ruins one of the greatest of 
America’s useful treasures. 

It is hard to believe, but it’s right there for 
one and all to see, that the House took the 
word of its Appropriations Committee and 
cut down the Congressional Library because 
a little group of a subcommittee concluded 
that the Library of Congress was becoming a 
library of the American people. Of course, 
that’s a barbaric view and sooner or later it 
will be reviewed and the lamp of knowledge 
will have the soot taken off the reflectors. 
In other plain words, the Senate is being 
called on by people the country over to keep 
the Congressional Library just what Congress 
has made it: the library of the people. 

Shucks, it isn’t expensive anyhow—$9 mil- 
lion or $10 million—and a couple of million 
dollars comes back from the business side of 
the Library in fees for copyright and the 
card-index business for public libraries the 
country over. The publishers contribute 
books in a stream, private gifts and acquisi- 
tions are mountain high, and all for the 
benefit of the American people who use the 
Library assiduously. Because it is the world’s 
greatest aggregation of knowledge, why cut 
it down to pint size just because it has the 
title “Congressional Library,” or “Library of 
Congress”? If that's all it is, then it is not 
worthwhile appropriating more than a few 
dollars for it. 

The House fixed the Library of Congress 
so that it would be far too much for Congress 
and far too little for the people of America. 
The Senate could help change the name to 
the National Library and keep on with the 
proper appropriations so all America will be 
welcome and proud. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there further morning business? 
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INCREASING CONSUMPTION OF 
DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a brief statement with regard 
to the increase of dairy consumption in 
the United States. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed at this point in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment, together with an article from Wis- 
consin Dairying for June 1954, was or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 

As June dairy month draws to a close, the 
American people, I believe, understand more 
clearly than ever before the importance of 
increasing consumption of dairy products in 
furtherance of their own health and our 
national well-being. 

Unfortunately, our people actually drink 
less milk today than they did 10 years ago. 
Every American uses 49 pounds of fluid milk 
a year less than in the period just after World 
War II. No wonder we have a surplus. No 
wonder we need to increase the milk drink- 
ing and dairy product eating habit. 

After all, milk, as pointed out by the Milk 
Industry Foundation and by other leading 
dairy sources, is about as inexpensive a food 
as can possibly be purchased, with infinitely 
more nutritional value than anything on the 
market. When the customer at the counter 
says Make mine milk,” and orders milk in 
the glass or in the bottle, he is making good 
sense from every standpoint. So too does 
Mrs. American Housewife when she pur- 
chases cheese or other dairy products at the 
corner grocery. 

For a series of vital facts concerning 
United States cheese production and con- 
sumption, as well as facts on other dairy 
products, I am reproducing now the text of 
an article published by the Agricultural 
Statistician of the Office of the Crop and 
Livestock Reporting Service, Wisconsin and 
United States Departments of Agriculture. 
This article was carried in the June 1954 
issue of Wisconsin Dairying. 


Peopte Ear More CHEESE THAN BEFORE 
WorLD War II 


The United States is the world’s leading 
cheese producing country. Its annual pro- 
duction is nearly equal to the combined out- 
put of Italy and France, which rank second 
and third, respectively, in cheese production. 

Total cheese consumption is greater in the 
United States than for any other nation. 
However, in America per capita cheese con- 
sumption is considerably below that of most 
European countries. Based on disappear- 
ance of all types of cheese, an average con- 
sumption of about 7 pounds for each person 
was indicated in the United States in 1953, 
while for 1952 the per capita consumption 
averaged 7.7 pounds. The cheddar type of 
cheese constitutes about three-fourths of the 
Nation's total cheese output. 

Americans are eating a little more cheese 
than they did before World War II, but 
United States per capita consumption has 
by no means increased in proportion to the 
increase in total cheese production. To il- 
lustrate this fact we can compare the total 
cheese production and per capita consump- 
tion figures for the 10-year prewar period 
1930-39 with those for postwar years. 

Total United States annual cheese pro- 
duction for the 10 years 1930-39 averaged 
594,329,000 pounds. Per capita consumption 
of all cheese during the same period averaged 
5 pounds. For the period 1945-49 the 
cheese output averaged 1,140,888,000 pounds, 
or an increase of 92 percent over the prewar 
average. Per capita consumption for these 
5 postwar years averaged 6.84 pounds, or 37 
percent over the prewar average. 
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For the years 1950-53, average annual total 
cheese production was double the average 
annual output for 1930-39. However, per 
capita consumption for the past 4 years 
averaged only about 47 percent higher than 
in the prewar years. 

For the 5-year prewar period, 1935-39, the 
average annual farm and factory butter out- 
put for the Nation was 2,195,000,000 pounds. 
The margarine production during the same 
5-year period averaged 372 million pounds 
annually, or about one-sixth the volume of 
butter production. Butter consumption on 
a per capita basis for this 5-year period 
averaged 16.8 pounds annually, and for mar- 
garine the per capita consumption averaged 
2.8 pounds, 

However, average annual butter output for 
1947-49 was 1,611,000,000 or about 27 per- 
cent below the prewar average. Margarine 
production was increased to 839 million 
pounds for the annual average for these 3 
years which is two and one-quarter times the 
prewar production of this product. Per 
capita consumption of butter during this 
8-year postwar period averaged 10.5 pounds 
annually, which was 37 percent less than the 
average for 1935-39. Annual per capita con- 
sumption of margarine for the same 3-year 
period was up to 5.5 pounds or nearly double 
the average for the prewar period. The pre- 
liminary estimates indicate a 1953 butter 
output of 1,647,000,000 pounds and a mar- 
garine production of 1,292,000,000 pounds. 


ICE CREAM GAINS FAVOR 


Ice cream production for the Nation is in- 
dicated at 2,911,000,000 pounds in 1953, as 
compared with the 1947-49 average annual 
output of 2,757,000,000 pounds and 1,279,- 
000,000 pounds for the 1935-39 average. Per 
capita ice cream consumption averaged 9.8 
pounds for the prewar period, but increased 
to 18.5 pounds for the years 1947-49. For 
1953 the average per person was estimated 
at 17.8 pounds. 

Fluid milk and cream consumption per 
person averaged 330 pounds for the years 
1935-39 increasing to 359 pounds for the 
postwar years 1947-49. For both 1951 and 
1952 per capita consumption was 352 pounds, 
dropping to 350 pounds in 1953. These fig- 
ures include whole milk consumed and the 
milk equivalent of the cream consumed, 

Preliminary estimates show that the out- 
put of all dairy products for 1954 will be 
greater than last year. To offset some of the 
indicated increase in production this year 
per capita consumption of all dairy products 
appears to be up somewhat compared to 
1953. Margarine production and average 
consumption per person is expected to be 
lower than last year. 

Supplies of milk and other dairy products 
during the first half of 1954 have been very 
large. Carryover of stocks were larger than 
for any previous year. Milk production so 
far during 1954 has been at record rates each 
month. 

The price indexes prepared by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics indicate that the index 
numbers for retail prices of dairy products 
have been consistently lower than the index 
of prices of all foods. Also, the price index 
of all consumer goods has been higher than 
that for dairy products. In other words, 
since 1949 the retail prices of all dairy prod- 
ucts have not risen as much as prices for 
other foods and also the nonfood items 
which people buy and use. 


Mr. GORE obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield to me? 

Mr. GORE. I shall be glad to yield, 
provided I do not lose the floor. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
wonder whether we could enter into a 
sort of three-way arrangement by hav- 
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ing the Senator from Tennessee yield to 
me first for the purpose of making an 
announcement on the legislative pro- 
gram. 

Mr. GORE. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, I desire 
to say that there are a number of bills 
which we expect to take up within the 
next few days and before the tax bill is 
considered. The bills will not be neces- 
sarily taken up in the order in which I 
mention them, and some of them I have 
already mentioned in other announce- 
ments to the Senate, but I should like to 
make this information available to the 
Senate. The bills are: 

Calendar No. 1612, S. 2862, to provide 
relief for the sheep-raising industry by 
making special nonquota immigration 
visas available to certain skilled alien 
sheepherders. This bill was the subject 
of some colloquy yesterday, both during 
the call of the calendar and subsequently. 
The bill is sponsored by the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. McCarran], and the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. LEHMAN] raised 
some question regarding it. 

Calendar No. 1541, H. R. 303, to trans- 
fer the maintenance and operation of 
hospital and health facilities for Indians 
to the Public Health Service, and for 
other purposes. 

Calendar No. 1604, S. 3385, to provide 
for more effective extension work among 
Indian tribes and members thereof, and 
for other purposes. 

Calendar No. 1623, H. R. 7709, to con- 
tinue until the close of June 30, 1956, the 
suspension of certain import duties on 
copper. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I hope the 
distinguished majority leader will give 
priority to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1623, H. R. 7709, because I under- 
stand that the bill must go to conference, 
or at least go back to the House, and the 
5 date of the present law is June 
30. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will say to the 
distinguished minority leader that sev- 
eral Senators have spoken to me about 
the bill. I have consulted the chairman 
of the Committee on Finance [Mr. 
MILLIKIN] about it, and he concurs as to 
the importance of expediting action on 
the measure. I believe he was awaiting 
the return of a Senator, who is expected 
to return to the city today. He said it 
was perfectly agreeable to him to move to 
lay aside the unfinished business in order 
to take up this bill. Therefore I can say 
to the distinguished minority leader that 
I shall get in touch with the chairman 
of the Committee on Finance and with 
the minority leader later in the day in an 
effort to expedite action on the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Finance is in the Chamber. I am in- 
formed that he is agreeable to taking up 
the bill at any time that will suit the 
convenience of the Senate. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I understand that 
he was awaiting the return of a Senator, 
who wanted to be present when the bill 
was considered. I understand that that 
Senator has returned. I would have no 
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objection to taking up the bill even if it 
meant laying aside the unfinished busi- 
ness to do so. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I hope the 
bill can be disposed of promptly. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Then the next bill 
to be taken up is Calendar No. 1634, 
H. R. 5173, to provide that the excess of 
collections from the Federal unemploy- 
ment tax over unemployment compensa- 
tion administrative expenses shall be 
used to establish and maintain a $200 
million reserve in the Federal unemploy- 
ment account which will be available for 
advances to the States to provide that 
the remainder of such excess shall be re- 
turned to the States, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Then we have the bill making appro- 
priations for the Departments of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, 
which is Calendar No. 1637, H. R. 9447. 
According to present plans, that bill will 
be followed by the tax bill, which is Cal- 
endar No. 1635, H. R. 8300. 

In the meantime I am informed that 
the conference report on the agricultural 
appropriation bill is about to be acted 
on by the House of Representatives. If 
the House adopts the conference report 
today the Senate should also be able to 
consider and act on it. The Senate 
should be ready to vote on the conference 
report on the agricultural appropriation 
bill as soon as it has been adopted by the 
House. That is about as far as I can 
state the program at this time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. In the light 
of the schedule which the distinguished 
majority leader has announced, I won- 
der whether he would explore the pos- 
sibility of working out a unanimous- 
consent agreement to vote at some spe- 
cific time on the reciprocal trade bill and 
on all pending amendments, which bill, 
of course, is the unfinished business. I 
thought that perhaps we might be able 
to work out such an agreement for some 
time tomorrow. If the Senator from 
California will give some thought to it, 
it may permit us to move on to the con- 
sideration of some of the other bills he 
has mentioned and to get them out of the 
way. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I appreciate the 
suggestion of the distinguished minority 
leader. I shall explore the situation on 
this side of the aisle, and I hope he will 
explore it on his side of the aisle. Then 
I shall consult with him further regard- 
ing the matter. I may say also that 
earlier today I saw in the Chamber the 
junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse]. I hope that he will be prepared 
to proceed with his motion to reconsider 
the action of the Senate in adopting the 
conference report on the civil functions 
appropriation bill, so that we may dis- 
pose of the bill and send it to the Presi- 
dent for his signature. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, some- 
time during the afternoon I shall make 
my motion and my argument. I hope 
the bill will not go to the President for 
his signature, but will be recommitted 
to conference with new conferees, as it 
should be, in order to protect the legiti- 
mate interests of the people of the Pa- 
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cific Northwest in the $500,000 planning 
fund for John Day Dam which was add- 
ed to the bill by the Senate by amend- 
ment, but apparently dropped in confer- 
ence by the Senate conferees. 


AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL 
HOUSING ACT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Tennessee that he be allowed to 
yield to the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS] without his losing his right 
to the floor? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so that the Senate may 
consider and act on Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 167? It should take less than a 
minute to dispose of it. The purpose of 
the joint resolution is to extend for 30 
days the present Housing Act, because 
certain titles of it will expire on June 
30 and on July 1. It is important that 
the act be extended, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, is 
this the measure the Senator from In- 
diana introduced yesterday and dis- 
cussed with the minority leader, the ma- 
jority leader, and the ranking minority 
member on the Committee on Banking 
and Currency? 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Senate Joint Resolution 167 has 
been lying on the table. It is acceptable 
to the ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
Mr. Maygsank]. It is hoped that the 
House will act on it promptly as soon as 
re Senate has passed the joint resolu- 
tion. : 

The purpose of the joint resolution is 
to extend for 30 days the existing Hous- 
ing Act because certain titles expire at 
midnight on June 30 and at midnight on 
July 1. It is impossible for the confer- 
ees to reconcile their difference on the 
new housing bill before midnight of 
June 30. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I ask unanimous 
consent that I may yield to the Senator 
from Indiana, with the understanding 
that I do not lose the floor, which has 
been yielded to me by the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore]. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is my desire 
likewise. I wish to call up Senate Joint 
Resolution 167. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Senate Joint Resolution 
167. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Indiana asks unanimous 
consent to temporarily lay aside the un- 
finished business, H. R. 9474, to extend 
the authority of the President to enter 
into trade agreements, and to proceed to 
the consideration of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 167. 

The clerk will state the joint resolu- 
tion by title for the information of the 
Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 167) to amend the Na- 
tional Housing Act, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Indiana desire to be 
heard further? 
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Mr. CAPEHART. I placed in the 
REcorpD yesterday an explanation of the 
purpose of the joint resolution. That 
explanation is now a part of the RECORD. 
I merely wish to say that the purpose of 
the joint resolution is to extend the ex- 
isting law for 30 days. I hope that after 
the Senate has passed the joint resolu- 
tion the House will act on it promptly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the 
distinguished chairman understand that 
the ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
MAYBANK], who is the former chairman 
of the committee, is of the opinion that 
the course of action recommended by 
the chairman is the course we should 
follow in this instance? 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is correct. I 
have discussed it with him on a number 
of occasions, and again this morning on 
the telephone. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I hope the request will be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 167) was ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the National Housing 
Act, as amended, is hereby amended— 

(1) by striking “July 1” in paragraph (1) 
(G) of section 301 (a) and inserting “Au- 
gust 1”; and 

(2) by striking “July 1” in section 803 (a) 
and inserting “July 31.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 10 of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation Act, as amended, 
is hereby amended by striking therefrom the 
words “at the expiration of the succession of 
the Corporation” and inserting in lieu there- 
of the words “by the close of business on 
June 30, 1954.” 

(b) Subsection (a) of section 102 of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation Liqui- 
dation Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The first sentence of section 3 (a) 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Act, as amended (15 U. S. C. 603 (a)), is 
amended to read: “The Corporation shall 
have succession until it is dissolved pursuant 
to the provisions of section 10 of this act.“ 

(c) Section 105 of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Liquidation Act is 
amended by striking the words “termination 
of succession” wherever they appear therein 
and inserting in lieu thereof the word dis- 
solution.” 

(d) Subsection (a) of section 106 of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation Liqui- 
dation Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) Promptly after June 30, 1954, the 
Administrator of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation shall make a full report to the 
Congress.” 

Sec. 3. Section 104 of the Defense Housing 
and Community Facilities and Services Act 
of 1951, as amended, is hereby amended by 
striking out “June 30, 1954” and inserting 
“July 31, 1954.” 

Src, 4. The Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944, as amended, is hereby amended— 

(1) by striking “June 30” in clause (C) of 
section 512 (b) and inserting “July 31"; 

(2) by striking “June 30” in the first sen- 
tence of section 513 (a) and inserting “July 
31”; and 

(3) by striking “June 30” in the first sen- 
tence of section 513 (d) and inserting “July 
31.” 
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Sec. 5. Title V of the Housing Act of 1949, 
as amended, is hereby amended as follows: 

(a) In the first sentence of section 511 
immediately following the phrase “July 1, 
1952,” strike the word “and”, and insert at 
the end of the sentence just before the period 
a comma and the language “and an addi- 
tional $8,500,000 on and after July 1, 1954.” 

(b) In section 512, (i) strike “and 1953” 
and insert “1953, and 1954”, and (ii) strike 
“and $2,000,000” and insert “$2,000,000, and 
$170,000.” 

(c) In section 513, strike “and $10,000,000 
on July 1 of each of the years 1950, 1951, 
1952, and 1953” and insert “$10,000,000, and 
$850,000 on July 1 of each of the years 1950, 
1951, 1952, 1953, and 1954.” 


THE REVOLUTION IN GUATEMALA 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, ac- 
cording to our best information, today 
may well be the decisive day in the fight 
for freedom and self-government by the 
people of Guatemala. Battle lines are 
forming at this very minute for a show- 
down struggle which will determine 
whether or not some 3,000 Communists 
now in control of this American Repub- 
lic can continue to impose their totali- 
tarian will upon the hitherto free people, 
and whether or not these people may be 
doomed to a future of slavery, Soviet 
style. 

In my judgment, the Guatemalan 
anti-Communist patriots go into battle 
with the hope and best wishes of the ma- 
jority of the American people riding 
with them. 

It is true that there are some few in 
the United States who; either because of 
fear or confusion, wish to adopt a hands- 
off, neutral attitude in this matter. They 
believe that we as a Nation should have 
no concern over the outcome of the 
struggle going on within our own hemi- 
sphere between Communists and anti- 
Communists. 

Mr. President, is not the position 
taken by these few, unrealistic and naive 
in the light of our past? Was it not just 
4 years ago this month when we delib- 
erately committed our boys and our 
Treasury to a conflict some 8,000 miles 
away from home, in an effort to stop 
Communist expansion? It was believed 
then that such drastic steps were neces- 
sary because Communist success in Ko- 
rea had a direct and proximate effect on 
the security of the free world and the 
national security of the United States. 
This year when the Soviet-inspired, di- 
rected, and equipped native Communist 
forces began to close their strangle-hold 
on the countries of Indochina, our lead- 
ers debated and almost decided that it 
was necessary to send our planes and 
ships into far-off nations in order to 
assist in stopping Communist expansion 
in the interests of the free world and our 
own national security. 

For the past 3 years we have been 
reaching deep into the pockets of the 
taxpayers in order to send almost a bil- 
lion dollars annually to the people of 
Asia in order to help them resist com- 
munism. 

The people of the United States have 
made this sacrifice willingly, even 
though not happily, because they be- 
lieved that Communist victory, even 
though some 8,000 miles away from 
home, directly endangered our own free- 
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dom and the freedom of the non-Com- 
munist world. 

Now when we observe this revolution 
going on in Guatemala, wherein native 
Guatemalans are desperately striving to 
throw off the heavy hand of Communist 
imperialists, and reestablish for them- 
selves a government of their own choos- 
ing, is it not the height of absurdity and 
unrealism for some of us to adopt a 
holier-than-thou, antiseptic, hands-off 
attitude? 

This battle against communism in 
Guatemala is not 8,000 miles or 10,000 
miles away from our shores, but 860 
miles away from our shores and 860 
miles away from the Panama Canal. 

Surely, if we detest and fear commu- 
nism nearly 10,000 miles away from 
home and are willing to make sacrifices 
and expenditures to defeat it, almost 
halfway around the world from us, we 
cannot now in the name of consistency 
and logic claim that we are unconcerned 
and are neutral in the struggle against 
communism right in our own front yard. 

In recent months the record will re- 
veal that many of us have criticized the 
British and the French, as well as Mr. 
Nehru, of India, for their neutralism 
in the face of continued Communist 
aggression. We argued then, and I 
think correctly, that neither they nor 
anyone else could remain neutral in the 
face of Communist expansion and ex- 
pect anything other than eventual Com- 
munist dictatorship. 

The policy of neutralism has been 
demonstrated to be a policy of self- 
destruction. 

In the face of these facts, how then 
can we in the name of common sense 
and consistency fall into the same error 
of neutralism, when obviously the danger 
in Guatemala is the greatest threat to 
the security of the Western Hemisphere 
that we have thus far experienced? 

Mr. President, it seems to me high 
time that we recognize this danger, bring 
it out into the open and deal with it 
forthrightly and realistically. 

The United Nations is an international 
organization dedicated to world peace. 
But the Soviet Communist delegates to 
the United Nations have methodically 
resisted and substantially blocked the 
effectiveness of the United Nations in 
its efforts to discourage and frustrate 
international banditry and unwarranted 
aggression against free and friendly 
peoples of the world. 

This present situation could be han- 
dled under the United Nations Charter, 
but we know from bitter experience and 
the unmistakable pattern of Soviet con- 
duct within the United Nations that the 
Soviets will permit no action which would 
serve to deter expansion of the world 
Communist conspiracy. 

The Soviet delegates have written a 
consistent, uninterrupted record of 
vetoes throughout the United Nations 
history to thwart that organization’s 
peace-serving moves whenever aggres- 
sion has occurred. Was it not the Com- 
munists who in 1947 vetoed the appeal 
of Greece for a United Nations Peace 
Commission to be sent to the border of 
Greece to observe the infiltration of 
Communists across the border? Was it 
not the Communists who in 1948 vetoed 
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Chile’s appeal for investigation of the 
overthrow of Czechoslovakia by the Com- 
munists? Was it not just a few weeks 
ago that the Soviet vetoed the request 
of Thailand for a peace commission to 
observe the Communist threats to the 
independence of that country? And, was 
it not the Communists who refused to 
let this present problem in Guatemala 
be considered by the Organization of 
American States? 

Mr. President, the record of the United 
Nations alone is our most conclusive evi- 
dence that the troubles in Guatemala 
today are due to Soviet Communist in- 
tervention in Western Hemisphere af- 
fairs, and represent a bid for the exten- 
sion of the world Communist conspiracy 
to the Americas. 

The evidence of this Communist pene- 
tration into Latin America has been 
piling up. We know there has been a 
considerable traffic of Guatemalan citi- 
zens surreptitiously called to Moscow, 
there methodically trained and indoc- 
trinated, and then, skilled in stealth and 
deceit, infiltrated into the leadership of 
Guatemalan citizen organizations and 
Government positions. The aggressive 
design of the Communist conspiracy 
became even more clearly apparent 
when we detected the recent huge ship- 
ment of arms and ammunition from 
behind the Iron Curtain into Guatemala. 
These arms were slipped into Guatemala 
under cover of darkness, and are being 
used to keep in Communist slavery the 
freedom loving peoples of this American 
Republic. 

It is no surprise or cause for wonder- 
ment that many of the patriots of Gua- 
temala rebelled against this Soviet-con- 
trolled government, because it was seek- 
ing by force and fear to perpetuate a 
totalitarian government upon them. 

Prior to the revolt among the people 
of Guatemala the republics in the Organ- 
ization of American State already had 
planned to meet, according to Western 
Hemisphere agreements, to consider the 
Communist threat in Guatemala. How- 
ever, when the revolt occurred, Guate- 
mala got her signals crossed and ap- 
pealed to the appropriate body of the 
Organization of American States—the 
Peace Commission. 

The Soviet Union wanted to debate 
this matter in the United Nations—not 
in OAS—and when a motion was made 
to refer the matter to the Peace Commis- 
sion of OAS—the proper regional organ- 
ization of the U. N.—the Soviet vetoed it. 
The Guatemalan leaders, thus being in- 
formed of the party line, withdrew their 
appeal originally made to this Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. President, the Organization of 
American States, as the regional peace 
organization under the United Nations, 
is the appropriate and logical body to 
handle this regional crisis. Now that 
the government of Honduras has again 
brought this outbreak, which should be 
the concern only of the American States, 
to the attention of the regional Peace 
Commission of the Americas, it is to be 
hoped—and we should urge—that the 
Organization of American States will 
move resolutely forward toward joint 
hemispheric action to meet a situation 
which poses a common threat. 
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In the light of known Communist pro- 
cedures, let us now not allow them to 
shoot their way into permanent, open 
control of an American republic and then 
perpetuate totalitarian slavery by their 
familiar stalling tactics in the United 
Nations, where the Soviet Union has be- 
come the master of the devious use of 
dilatory parliamentary procedures and 
evasive technicaliities to serve their Com- 
munist interests. 

No diversionary tactics by the Soviet 
delegation should be permitted to throw 
up a smokescreen against the real issues 
involved. 

Mr. President, the people of the Amer- 
icas—all the sister Republics of the 
Western Hemisphere—now must recog- 
nize that what is happening in Guate- 
mala means that “the chips are down” 
with the Communists in our hemisphere. 
Therefore the historic plan for preserv- 
ing our common security must be 
brought into action. This is a problem 
for the Americas, and the people of the 
Americas must meet it and solve it. 

Mr. President, an editorial which ap- 
peared in yesterday’s issue of the Amer- 
icas Daily, a bilingual English-Spanish 
newspaper, well sums up the situation as 
it appears to me, when it states: 

Now that the battle cry of freedom has 
sounded in the midst of flying bullets—a sit- 
uation that has arisen despite the fact that 
peaceful means would have been preferable 
for overthrowing the Communist dictator- 
ship—the titanic struggle facing the anti- 
Communist people of Guatemala in their 
fight against the forces mustered by Russia’s 
totalitarian ally has placed the governments 
of the Americas on a delicate spot. The 
dilemma confronting them will not admit of 
half-way measures. Either those govern- 
ments must be definitely on the side of the 
freedom-loving people of Guatemala or they 
must be on the side of a government that is 
bound to follow the directions which the 
Kremlin dictates to it. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Iam happy to yield 
to the distinguished minority leader. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I wish to 
commend the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Florida for his very construc- 
tive observations, and to associate my- 
self with everything he has said. This 
is only one of the many fine statements 
he has made on the grave problem which 
confronts us in the Western Hemisphere. 
The junior Senator from Florida has 
been a leader in the attempt to arouse 
public opinion in this hemisphere to the 
dangers with which we are faced. 

There is now pending before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations a 
resolution which will express the sense 
of both the Senate and the House in 
connection with this very serious danger. 

I desire to express my appreciation to 
the junior Senator from Florida for the 
contribution he has already made in this 
field, and to express the hope that he 
may find it possible to use his always 
persuasive powers on the members of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations to 
report the resolution, in order that every 
Member of Congress may say to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, to the 
people of the United States, and to the 
people of the Americas that the Com- 
munists cannot be permitted to operate 
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from any place in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank very much 
the able senior Senator from Texas for 
his generous statement about me and 
my activities. I may say in return that 
I fully appreciate the wonderful work 
which he has been doing in this field. 

I am certain he recognizes that the 
threat in Guatemala is just about 850 
miles from his constituency of Texas. It 
is about 840 miles from the people of 
Florida. But more important than that, 
it represents, of course, a threat to the 
whole Western Hemisphere. 

I am aware of the resolution which 
the distinguished minority leader sub- 
mitted yesterday, and which has been 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. I congratulate him on help- 
ing to bring the matter to a head, and 
I assure him that I shall join with him 
and the distinguished majority leader, 
both of whom have indicated that they 
intend to use every effort to bring the 
resolution to a vote in the Senate. 

I thank the Senator, and I congratu- 
late him. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I may say 
to the Senator from Florida that some 
parts of Texas are nearer Guatemala 
than Amarillo is to Brownsville, both of 
which are cities of Texas. 

Yesterday, in my observations on this 
subject, I quoted the remarks of our 
former colleague, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Jr., who is now United States Represent- 
ative to the United Nations and Repre- 
sentative in the Security Council. Mr. 
Lodge told the Soviet Representative: 

Stay out of the Western Hemisphere. 


Don’t try to start your plans and conspiracies 
here. 


Does not the Senator believe that every 
American joins with Ambassador Lodge 
in that warning? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I most assuredly 
do. I regret to say, however, that I ob- 
served some editorial comment recently 
to the effect that we should now conduct 
ourselyes with great restraint; that we 
should not rush into anything; that we 
should proceed in accordance with the 
usual parliamentary procedure. 

The point I was trying to make this 
morning was that if we permit ourselves 
to become bogged down in parliamentary 
procedures, whereas the Soviet Union, 
time and again, has demonstrated its 
effectiveness to block action which would 
interfere with their expansion, while we 
have become involved with the niceties 
of parliamentary procedure, we are 
likely to find that the Communists have 
accomplished what they have set out to 
do in the Western Hemisphere. 

I hope that the United States will not 
make the mistake of becoming deeply 
involved in the niceties of parliamentary 
procedure. I hope that the United 
States Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions, our former colleague, will express 
what most of us in the Senate feel, and 
that he will follow that up with prompt, 
effective, and decisive action, in order to 
see that something is done. We must 
make sure that the people in Guatemala 
who are opposed to communism will win 
this particular battle. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I do not 
wish to detain the Senator from Florida 
longer, other than to say that I am very 
proud that I am able to serve with a 
Senator of his vision and foresight. I 
certainly trust that the statement he has 
made today will serve notice to all the 
nations and peoples of the Western 
Hemisphere of the dangers which con- 
front us, and will serve to awaken free 
people everywhere. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the dis- 
tinguished minority leader for his gen- 
erous words. Coming from one of his 
stature and position, they gratify me 
very much. 

The sentiments he has expressed will, 
I am certain, give notice to the nations 
of the Western Hemisphere of what we 
propose to do. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the editorial to which I referred 
a moment ago, which was published in 
Diario Las Americas, the Americas Daily, 
of Miami, Fla. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE OTHER GOVERN- 
MENTS OF THE AMERICAS SHOULD HELP 
ANTI-COMMUNIsST GUATEMALAN PATRIOTS 


The moment has now arrived for the 
Guatemalan people to rise up in arms against 
a dictatorial Communist regime which has 
allied itself in treasonable fashion with the 
Soviet Union to the detriment of both na- 
tional and hemispheric interests, causing 
the outbreak of a conflict featured by Guate- 
malan fighting against Guatemalan and pro- 
voking the greatest rift in hemispheric secu- 
rity that has occurred in the history of pan- 
Americanism. 

Inasmuch as native Guatemalan Commu- 
nists have an even greeter responsibility 
toward their own country than do their 
confreres abroad, their action which has re- 
sulted in the shedding of Guatemalan blood 
will hang heavy in the balance of history. 
The foreign agents of international commu- 
nism have been busy negotiating the fate of 
the Guatemalan people and their dignity 
as a nation, but the greatest share of the 
blame must be shouldered by the homegrown 
traitors to the Guatemalan nation who have 
compromised the peace and security of their 
fellow citizens. 

Now that the battle cry of freedom has 
sounded in the midst of flying bullets—a 
situation that has arisen despite the fact 
that peaceful means would have been prefer- 
able for overthrowing the Communist dic- 
tatorship—the titanic struggle facing the 
anti-Communist people of Guatemala in 
their fight against the forces mustered by 
Russia’s totalitarian ally has placed the gov- 
ernments of the Americas on a delicate spot. 
The dilemma confronting them will not 
admit of half-way measures. Either those 
governments must be definitely on the side 
of the freedom-loving people of Guatemala 
or they must be on the side of a government 
that is bound to follow the directions which 
the Kremlin dictates to it. 

Because of the extreme gravity of the cur- 
rent situation, because of the fact that a 
handful of brave men have launched them- 
selves on a war to liberate their people and 
preserve American solidarity, and because of 
the fact that a force of Guatemalans are lay- 
ing down their lives to fight a Soviet spear- 
head aimed at the heart of the Americas, 
the governments of this hemisphere should 
hasten to lend their moral and their material 
support to those in the land of the Quetzal 
who are confronting an ally of Soviet im- 
perialism. The patriots fighting today in 
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Guatemala find themselves face to face with 
a government that recently received a $10 
million shipment of arms from behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

To abandon the Guatemalans at this time 
during a battle with historic significance for 
them and for the entire Western Hemisphere 
would be an act of injustice toward any 
people and it would be a gratuitous slap in 
the face to the fate of all the nations of the 
Americas. Just as happened in the case of 
Korea, when the immediate fate of the Amer- 
icas was not directly involved, the Govern- 
ment of the United States should back up 
the anti-Communist forces of Guatemala, 
and it should be joined in this by its fellow 
American nations. Washington officials 
should not be alarmed that such action 
might be misinterpreted as an act of aggres- 
sion against Guatemala; on the contrary, it 
could only be construed as intervention on 
the behalf of that nation. The current battle 
isn’t directed against the Guatemalan people, 
but rather against a government that is being 
supported by the Kremlin. The nations of 
the Americas must not fail Guatemala in this 
historic moment. 

The Communist-backed military might of 
the present Guatemalan Government must 
not be allowed to overwhelm the movement 
of liberation that has been initiated amidst 
bullets and sacrifices by a group of patriots 
inasmuch as hemispheric security would 
thereby be placed in jeopardy and the na- 
tional dignity of Guatemala would be tram- 
pled underfoot. 


Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the able 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] for 
having yielded to me, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
agreed to the report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8779) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1955, and for other purposes, 
and that the House receded from its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 1 and 20 to the bill, and 
concurred therein. 

The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

S. 129. An act to amend the act of August 
30, 1935 (49 Stat. 1049), authorizing the 
Chippewa Indians of Wisconsin to submit 
claims to the Court of Claims; 

S. 932. An act to equalize the treatment 
accorded to commissioned officers of the Vet- 
erinary Corps with that accorded to com- 
missioned officers of other corps of the Army 
Medical Service, and for other purposes; 

S. 1665. An act to amend the Federal 
Credit Union Act; 

S. 2212. An act for the relief of Alma S. 
Wittlin-Frischauer; 

S. 2742. An act to amend the act of August 
21, 1951, relating to certain payments out of 
Ute Indian tribal funds; 

S. 2777. An act to provide transportation 
on Canadian vessels between Skagway, Alas- 
ka, and other points in Alaska, between 
Haines, Alaska, and other points in Alaska, 
and between Hyder, Alaska, and other points 
in Alaska or the continental United States, 
either directly or via a foreign port, or for 
any part of the transportation; 

S. 2845. An act to amend section 3528 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended, relating to 
the purchase of metal for minor coins of the 
United States; 
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S. 3103. An act to amend the act of Janu- 
ary 12, 1951, as amended, to continue in 
effect the provisions of title II of the First 
War Powers Act, 1941; 

S. 3364. An act to amend the act of Octo- 
ber 31, 1949 (63 Stat. 1049); and 

S. 3481. An act to amend sections 23A and 
24A of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, June 23, 1954, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 


S. 129. An act to amend the act of August 
30, 1935 (49 Stat. 1049), authorizing the 
Chippewa Indians of Wisconsin to submit 
claims to the Court of Claims; 

S.932. An act to equalize the treatment 
accorded to commissioned officers of the 
Veterinary Corps with that accorded to com- 
missioned officers of other corps of the Army 
Medical Service, and for other purposes; 

S. 1665. An act to amend the Federal 
Credit Union Act; 

S. 2212. An act for the relief of Alma 8. 
Wittlin-Frischauer; 

S. 2742. An act to amend the act of Au- 
gust 21, 1951, relating to certain payments 
out of Ute Indian tribal funds; 

S. 2777. An act to provide transportation 
on Canadian vessels between Skagway, Alas- 
ka, and other points in Alaska, between 
Haines, Alaska, and other points in Alaska, 
and between Hyder, Alaska, and other points 
in Alaska or the continental United States, 
either directly or via a foreign port, or for 
any part of the transportation; 

S. 2845. An act to amend section 3528 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended, relating 
to the purchase of metal for minor coins of 
the United States; 

S. 3103. An act to amend the act of Janu- 
ary 12, 1951, as amended, to continue in ef- 
fect the provisions of title II of the First War 
Powers Act, 1941; 

S. 3364. An act to amend the act of Octo- 
ber 31 1949 (63 Stat. 1049); and 

S. 3481. An act to amend sections 23A and 
24A of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended. 


AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL, 1955—CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I submit 
a report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 8779) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1955, and for other purposes, and I 
ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of Tuesday, June 22, 1954, pp. 
8762, 8763, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I understand that 
the conference report was unanimously 
approved by the conferees. 

Mr. YOUNG. Yes. The report was 
unanimously approved by the conferees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the conference report? 
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There being no objection, the report 
was considered and agreed to, 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 7434) to estab- 
lish a National Advisory Committee on 
Education, and requesting a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments, agree to the request of the House 
for a conference, and that the Chair 
appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. SMITH of 
New Jersey, Mr. COOPER, Mr. UPTON, Mr. 
Morray, and Mr. HILL conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
EDUCATION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 7601) to pro- 
vide for a White House Conference on 
Education, and requesting a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments, agree to the request of the House 
for a conference, and that the Chair 
appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. SMITH 
of New Jersey, Mr. Cooper, Mr. Upton, 
Mr. Murray, and Mr. HILL conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


COOPERATIVE RESEARCH IN 
EDUCATION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing 
its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9040) to 
authorize cooperative research in edu- 
cation, and requesting a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ment, agree to the request of the House 
for a conference, and that the Chair ap- 
point the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. SMITH 
of New Jersey, Mr. Cooper, Mr. Upton, 
Mr. Murray, and Mr. HILL conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 9474) to extend the 
authority of the President to enter into 
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trade agreements under section 350 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield to me, 
for the purpose of suggesting the absence 
of a quorum? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WATKINS in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the United 
States foreign-trade policy is one of the 
most important questions the Congress 
will consider this year. It is the corner- 
stone of our foreign policy. It is the 
weathervane that points to fair or foul 
weather in our domestic economy. The 
foreign-trade policy we adopt can mean 
the difference between prosperous export 
trade and falling prices and unmanage- 
able surpluses. It can mean the differ- 
ence between a high level of employ- 
ment and unemployment for American 
workers. It can mean the difference 
between prosperity and depression for 
American business. It can mean the dif- 
ference between allied economic solidar- 
ity and stagnation of trade and economic 
division in the free world. 

The President of the United States, 
in his foreign economic policy state- 
ment of March 30, gave eloquent testi- 
mony to the need for adoption by the 
Congress of the amendment which I 
have offered. He said: 

The United States stands ready and able 
to produce and sell more than the rest of 
the world can buy from us. The inability 
of many foreign countries to buy our goods 
in the volume we would like to sell does 
not arise from any lack of desire for these 
goods. Such is far from the case. Instead 
it arises out of the inability of these na- 
tions to pay—in dollars—for the volume we 
have to sell. 

Dollar grants are no lasting solution to 
this impasse. * * * The solution is a higher 
level of two-way trade. Thus we can sell 
and receive payment for our exports and 
have an increasing volume of investment 
abroad to assist economic development over- 
seas and yield return to us. Greater free- 
dom from restrictions and controls and the 
increased efficiencies which arise from ex- 
panding markets and the freer play of eco- 
nomic forces are essential to the attainment 
of this higher trade level. 


Mr. President, the amendment which 
I have offered on my own behalf, and on 
behalf of 24 other Senators, is designed 
to accomplish those objectives which 
President Eisenhower so forthrightly 
outlined. 

As the President submitted his pro- 
gram on March 30, he called it the min- 
imum which he considered essential. 
And with that characterization I thor- 
oughly agree. I was sorely disappointed 
that the President did not go further in 
his recommendations for trade liberali- 
zation, but I think he was taking a step 
in the right direction, and I rise now to 
support that step in the right direction. 
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I think the program he outlined is the 
absolute minimum which must be en- 
acted. I agree implicitly with his warn- 
ing that “Failure to so move will directly 
threaten our domestic economy, for it 
will doom our efforts to find ways by 
which others, through their own efforts, 
can buy our goods.” 

Mr. President, to enact only a 1-year 
extension of the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments law means that once again we will 
do nothing to bolster our sagging world 
trade. It means that for another year 
the President will not have the minimum 
weapons he needs to meet and counter 
the growing threat of the Communist 
trade offensive. It means that our mar- 
kets abroad will continue to contract and 
ultimately vanish. It means that for 
another year our customers abroad will 
wonder what our long-range trade policy 
will be, when finally we make up our 
minds. It means that the Soviet and 
Red Chinese trade bait will look more 
and more tempting to our allies as they 
grow more and more restive and uneasy, 
waiting for the United States to study 
the question further, and perhaps even- 
tually make up its mind. 

Mr. President, the amendment I have 
offered upon behalf of myself and other 
Senators is in the nature of a substitute 
for the bill passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and reported to the Senate by 
the Finance Committee which provides 
merely for a 1-year extension of the ex- 
isting law. The provisions of my amend- 
ment are substantially a verbatim ver- 
sion of H. R. 8860, introduced in the 
House of Representatives by Representa- 
tive Kean, of New Jersey. I am informed 
that members of the staff of the Randall 
Commission and officials of the executive 
department of the Government partici- 
pated in the drafting of the bill. The 
amendment embodies the original rec- 
ommendations of the administration. 

In order that the Senate may be fully 
informed as to the scope of the amend- 
ment, I propose to take a few minutes of 
the Senate’s time to explain its provi- 
sions. 

Section 2 of the amendment provides 
for a 3-year extension of the basic au- 
thority of the President to negotiate re- 
ciprocal trade agreements. This 3-year 
extension will provide some assurance 
to our friends abroad with respect to the 
continuity of United States trade policy. 

The basic authority for negotiation of 
trade agreements is contained in section 
350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended. 
Section 3 of my amendment makes cer- 
tain modifications of existing law as 
recommended by the President. 

Mr. President, I shall not repeat the 
detailed explanation of the bill, since it 
can be found in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

At this time I wish to analyze the con- 
ditions of world trade, and indicate the 
necessity of acting now to adopt a lib- 
eralized foreign trade policy. 

Last year the administration and the 
Congress delayed taking definitive action 
on an international trade program. It 
was argued—with some justification, I 
think—that time was needed for the new 
administration to study and familiarize 
itself with the problems of world trade. 
So we marked time by enacting a simple 
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1-year extension of the Reciprocal Trade 


Agreements Act. This meant that we 
would do nothing. And we did nothing, 
not one new trade agreement was made. 

During that year of inaction on our 
part, the Russian and Chinese Commu- 
nist trade overtures to the free nations 
of the world met with alarming success. 
Already Russia had concluded trade 
agreements with 15 of our allies, and Red 
China with 13. Both Red nations are 
moving relentlessly to broaden the scope 
and step up the tempo of trade with 
these allies of ours, allies who for years 
have been our best customers, allies upon 
whom we have depended to sell much of 
our surplus production. 

The Reds are driving hard to take over 
our foreign markets and to leave us 
stuck with huge unsalable surpluses. 
They are trying desperately to establish 
trade relations with our allies, because 
they know full well that economic ties 
are pipelines of political influence. Iam 
firmly convinced that the Communist 
trade offensive is but the economic arm 
of the Kremlin’s plan for world con- 
quest. 

We have, meanwhile, as I have said, 
done nothing in the past 18 months to 
bolster our sagging foreign trade; and 
now it is proposed that we continue to 
do nothing. To such a course I cannot 
accede without protest. 

The study asked for last year has been 
made; and based upon that study, the 
President on March 30, submitted cau- 
tious recommendations for liberalizing 
international trade; and with his report 
he issued the warning that “if we fail in 
our trade policy, we may fail in all.” 

Mr. President, I should like to read 
again the warning by the President of 
the United States, so recently sent to this 
body: 

If we fail in our trade policy, we may fail 
in all. 


That is a clarion call for action. The 
study has been made, and the recommen- 
dation has been made. Now is the time 
to act. However, instead of action, we 
are asked to preserve what the protec- 
tionists are pleased to call the status 
quo. Mr. President, American working- 
men who are losing their jobs because of 
the status quo do not favor it. Farmers 
whose foreign markets are vanishing are 
not in favor of the status quo. American 
business, feeling the pinch of last year’s 
billion-dollar loss in export trade, does 
not favor the status quo. Instead, they 
want action. The requirements of the 
free world demand action, too. Are we 
to stand still, powerless to meet the 
threat of the Communist economic of- 
fensive? Are we to mark time for an- 
other year, while the Communists move 
boldly to capture our overseas markets 
and entice our allies into the Communist 
trade orbit? I fear that if we content 
ourselves with a 1-year extension of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, the 
answer is “Yes.” 

The fact is that the authority to re- 
duce tariffs under the act, which expired 
on June 12, is almost all used up. With 
the possible exception of negotiating an 
agreement with Japan, which may be im- 
possible within a year’s time—and later 
I shall make further reference to it— 
virtually no further reductions in tariffs 
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would be possible under a simple 1-year 
extension. It would but continue the 
prevailing uncertainty. 

International trade is a long-range af- 
fair. Under a 1-year extension our allies 
will not be able to make long-range plans 
for participation in our market. Our 
allies will be unable to quote firm prices 
on orders which require more than a 
year to fill. Neither they nor we will be 
able to move with vigor and assurance 
to establish markets, for markets are not 
built in a year. 

It is imperative that we let our friends 
abroad know what trade policies they can 
expect from us in the future, beyond June 
12 of next year. We simply cannot af- 
ford to keep them on pins and needles, 
wondering each year what the next year 
will bring in the way of American trade 
policy. 

It is urgent that we enact this year the 
program the President recommended on 
March 30. It is necessary that we give 
the President authority to stimulate 
trade among the free nations through 
selective tariff reductions. Such stimu- 
lation will go far to meet the Red trade 
offensive by giving our allies an alter- 
nate market for their surpluses. Also, 
it will create new markets for our own 
surpluses that are piling high in the 
Commodity Credit Corporation’s storage 
bins and in industrial warehouses, with 
resultant unemployment of our working 
people. It will strengthen the bonds of 
friendship that bind the free nations to- 
gether, if we will act forthrightly now, 
and it will do much to bolster their econ- 
omies. Moreover, Mr. President, it will 
permit a large reduction in our foreign 
economic-aid programs. 

The United States is the center of the 
free world economic system. We account 
for half the total production of the non- 
Communist world. We are the world’s 
largest exporter and its largest importer. 
The economies of the free nations of 
the world are based upon our economy, 
and they watch us closely for any hint of 
change in our way of doing business. 
Further delay in adopting a long-range 
trade program adapted to the present- 
day economic facts of life is almost cer- 
tain to cause a nervousness in the free 
world markets, a fear that in our vacil- 
lation, we may swing again toward a re- 
turn to Smoot-Hawley days. 

Though the administration may sin- 
cerely disavow the intent to turn back 
the clock to trade practices of the late 
twenties and early thirties, the high pro- 
tectionist pressures abroad in this land— 
abroad, too, in the corridors of the Capi- 
tol right now—are enough to feed the 
fears of our allies. And the fact that the 
administration was unwilling to fight for 
its program this year will not be very 
reassuring to them. 

Inaction on the part of Congress, and 
a mere 1-year extension will encourage 
apprehension among the free nations 
that we may be ready to lead the free 
world down the road to economic chaos 
and ruin like that which followed World 
War I. 

Of course, many causes contributed to 
that great disaster, but chief among 
them were the international trade poli- 
cies pursued by our Nation and other 
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countries of the world following World 
War I. 

That war had left a legacy of destruc- 
tion, profound maladjustments, and dis- 
locations. Reconstruction demanded the 
fullest use of the natural resources of 
the world, and the achievements of sci- 
ence, technology, economic knowledge, 
and economic interchange. 

But such trade did not.occur. Instead, 
our Nation and others embarked upon 
the road of narrow economic national- 
ism. 

For a time the seriousness of the situ- 
ation was obscured by reckless interna- 
tional borrowing and lending which took 
place for more than a decade following 
the war. The collapse, sooner or later 
bound to come, struck with a force that 
spared none, spreading economic ruin 
and depression throughout the world. 

Still chasing the mirage of narrow na- 
tionalism and fancied self-sufficiency 
leaders of the world at that time, our 
own country included, made the fatal 
blunder of trying to cure our ills by in- 
creasing the dosage of the very poison 
that had brought our downfall. Un- 
salable surpluses piled up, arteries of 
commerce became choked and clogged, 
while millions of men became hungry 
and desperate, while farmers lost their 
farms through mortgage foreclosures. 
They had lost their markets, their op- 
portunity to sell what they produced. 

I say to the distinguished lady Sena- 
tor, so new in this body, that the wheat 
producers in her area of the country are 
now facing the same prospect. A little 
later in my address I shall cite figures 
graphically to illustrate that point. 

By 1933 some kind of emergency ac- 
tion had to be taken. Fortunately we 
had in our midst a man with foresight 
and wisdom, a man who visualized new 
horizons of expanded trade. He was a 
fellow townsman of mine from the hill 
country of Tennessee, former Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull. I am extremely 
proud of him and of his record. Boldly 
he strode forward and proposed the 
reciprocal trade agreements program to 
Congress. 

Our own farmers and workers needed 
markets and jobs. Cordell Hull knew 
that to sell abroad, we would have to buy 
from abroad. He knew that trade was a 
two-way street. Exports and imports, 
he explained, are interdependent. To 
induce others to lower their barriers to 
our merchandise, we must be willing to 
reciprocate. So he asked the Congress 
to give the President authority to make 
reciprocal agreements with other na- 
tions for the reduction of tariff barriers 
and other impediments to trade. The 
73d Congress gave the President that au- 
thority on a temporary emergency basis. 

The formula worked. It served to 
help lift us from the depths of a great 
depression. It helped to hold together 
the free world economy and to fashion 
the sinews of victory in a horrible world 
war. It aided the heartbreaking recon- 
struction that followed the war. And 
now, following World War II, this same 
program, with amendment and improve- 
ment, with the liberalization recom- 
mended by President Eisenhower, can 
become a mighty weapon for bolstering 
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our sagging export trade and building 
allied economic solidarity, 

Once again, as was the situation fol- 
lowing World War I, all the resources 
of the free world and all the science and 
technology are needed. So is the eco- 
nomic interchange of the products of 
men’s labor. 

At the end of World War II, these 
allies, formerly good customers of ours, 
lay devastated. To a large extent 
they had to liquidate their holdings 
abroad to carry on the war, and at the 
war's end they found themselves in a 
perilous situation. They could not pro- 
duce what they needed to rebuild their 
shattered industry and barren agricul- 
ture, and they did not have the dollars 
to buy what they needed from us. In 
addition to their destitution, they were 
faced with a new threat—Russian com- 
munism, with its military threat, its eco- 
nomic offensive, and its political and 
subversive penetration. 

In this situation, the reciprocal trade 
program by itself, obviously, was not 
enough. ‘True, it facilitated the ex- 
change of what little our allies had to 
trade. But until their industry and 
agriculture were rebuilt, they had little 
to trade. So the reciprocal trade pro- 
gram had to be supplemented with our 
foreign aid program—a program to get 
our allies back on their feet so they 
could trade again, a program designed 
to keep them from falling prey to an 
omnivorous Kremlin. 

To our everlasting credit, as I see it, 
we recognized that our safety was bound 
up with the safety of our allies, that 
our long-range prosperity was contin- 
gent upon their prosperity, that our 
peace, indeed, was contingent upon their 
peace, that it was to our advantage to 
help rebuild their industries and agricul- 
ture, to help shore up their tottering 
economies. So we came forward with 
the Marshall plan and other plans for 
economic aid, rehabilitation, and mili- 
tary assistance, 

To date we have spent more than $60 
billion in economic and military aid to 
the nations of the free world. We have 
helped them along the road to recovery. 
Much of that money we spent went to 
bridge the dollar-gap between exports 
and imports. With this aid our exports 
grew, until last year they reached $15.7 
billion. Had the gap not been bridged, 
the recovery of our allies would have 
been impossible, and our trade would 
have dwindled to dangerously low levels. 

The free nations of the world have 
made remarkable recovery and they are 
eager to resume two-way trade. They 
must have trade, otherwise the industry 
and agriculture they have rebuilt will 
stagnate. 

Though their recovery is remarkable, 
some of their economies are still shaky, 
and their currencies are not freely con- 
vertible. Others are under direct threat 
of Red economic and military aggression. 
For some the choice is trade or starva- 
tion. The President took cognizance of 
this situation in his recommendations of 
March 30, when he said: 

Unless we are prepared to adopt the 
policies I have recommended to expand ex- 
port and import trade and increase the flow 
of our capital into foreign investment, our 
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friends abroad may be discouraged in their 
effort to reestablish a free market for their 
currencies. 


They want to trade with the United 
States. They want to trade with the 
free world. 

Our friends abroad are ready to re- 
sume trade. Their productivity, thanks 
to their effort and our help, is above pre- 
war levels in most cases. Yet barriers to 
trade leave them all dressed up with 
nowhere to go, so to speak. As the 
President said: 

Dollar grants are no lasting solution to this 
impasse. 


We should no longer try to fill the 
dollar gap with major grants. 

The solution is a higher level of two-way 
trade. 


Those are the words of President 
Eisenhower. 

The reciprocal trade formula that 
Cordell Hull gave us is still good, but, as 
the Randall Commission found, it needs 
revision. Even the best of programs 
must be kept abreast of the times, must 
be nourished from time to time with new 
enthusiasm and new ideas and improve- 
ments. The basic formula is still good 
and it will still work. A higher level of 
international trade still equals greater 
prosperity for American agriculture, for 
American labor, and for American busi- 
ness, and it still means economic soli- 
darity for the free world. The Pytha- 
gorean theorem still works on any tri- 
angle, but the figures in the equation 
have to be changed as the length of the 
legs of the triangle change. Such is the 
case with the reciprocal trade program. 
All we need to do is substitute new fac- 
tors in the equation to meet new circum- 
stances. 

“But,” say those who counsel inaction, 
“give us more time to study.” 

Surely, Mr. President, this argument 
that more time for study is needed is not 
valid. When the reciprocal trade pro- 
gram was first enacted, its authority was 
extended for only 3 years. It was in- 
tended that at the end of the 3 years the 
Congress should review its application 
and operation. Congress did review the 
application and found that the program 
had worked well. So it voted another 
limited extension. In all, the program 
has been extended eight times, and each 
time appropriate committees of Congress 
have reviewed its application and found 
it worthwhile. Congress has, in fact, 
maintained a continuing study of our 
foreign commerce over the past 20 years. 
Each time the program came up for 
extension, extensive hearings were held 
and all who were interested were given 
an opportunity to testify. 

For example, in 1940 the Ways and 
Means Committee held hearings for 20 
days and these hearings filled 2,893 
pages. In that same year the Senate 
Finance Committee held 9 days of hear- 
ings, filling 867 pages of testimony. On 
the 1949 extension, the Ways and Means 
Committee held hearings for a week and 
the Senate Finance Committee held 16 
days of hearings. Only last year the 
Ways and Means Committee held 16 days 
of hearings and filled 2,028 pages. These 
recent hearings are available to all. The 
hearings, held over the past 20 years, are 
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available to all. Since that time other 
studies have been made. 

I digress to say that no problem has 
been so thoroughly studied by Congress 
as has the question of trade and the 
question of tariff policy. 

Not only has Congress studied the situ- 
ation, Mr. President, so have many other 
governmental commissions and commit- 
tees. The reports for all these commis- 
sions have recommended a reduction of 
United States trade barriers, and a re- 
ciprocal reduction by other countries. 
I know of not one exception to that state- 
ment. Let me cite some of the commis- 
sions which have worked on this prob- 
lem. 

In 1950, Mr. Gordon Gray, former Sec- 
retary of the Army, undertook a job as 
Special Assistant to the President. He 
was called upon to make recommenda- 
tions for charting the course of the 
United States in the field of foreign eco- 
nomic policies and programs. The Gray 
Report, issued in November of 1950, rec- 
ommended that trade barriers be 
lowered. That report on pages 78 and 79 
says: 

There is a need to reduce import barriers 
not only to augment our already strained 
sources of supply but, by increasing the pos- 
sibility of dollar earnings by Western Euro- 
pean countries, to limit their requirements 
for economic assistance from the United 
States. 

The cornerstone of United States tariff 
policy since 1934 has been the reciprocal 
trade agreements program, under which the 
United States has negotiated, on a reciprocal 
basis, extensive reduction in United States 
import duties. * * * This program is admi- 
rably designed to continue to serve as the 
vehicle for the long-run tariff policy of the 
United States. 


Mr. William H. Draper, who served as 
our special representative in Europe, re- 
ported to the President in August of 1952 
on the political, military, and economic 
development in Europe during the 6 
months ending June of 1952. In a dis- 
cussion of our economic-aid programs, 
he had this to say: 

During the past few years * * * we have 
been taxing our own people to pay for the 
huge excess volume of resources—both raw 
materials and manufactured goods—which 
we have been shipping to Europe. 


I digress to say to my friend, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. WILLIAMS], that I hope the time 
will come when we can sell and be paid 
in full. I hope the time is not too far 
away when we can end economic aid, the 
gifts of money, with which European 
countries buy our goods. 

I return to the quotation from Mr. 
Draper: 

To maintain our present volume of ex- 
port trade, and at the same time to be paid 
in full, we must greatly increase our im- 
ports from Europe and from the other parts 
of the world. 

If this simple truth were clearly under- 
stood and accepted by our own people, re- 
gardless of party, the next administration— 


This was before the change in the ad- 
ministration and before the new Con- 
gress came into office— 


and the new Congress would doubtless find 
Ways and means to gradually accomplish the 
desired results. Among other methods to 
this end, I would suggest reaffirmation and 
extension of the reciprocal trade agreements 
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program, enactment of proposed legislation 
for simplified customs procedures and the 
progressive lowering of other import re- 
strictions and duties. Such a policy would 
increase Europe’s capacity to pay without 
correspondingly reducing our exports. I be- 
lieve adoption of this policy would directly 
benefit the United States by increasing its 
economic, and eventually its military, 
security. 


It is pretty hard to misunderstand the 
import of Mr. Draper’s recommenda- 
tions. They are blunt and forthright. 

In June of 1952 still another Commis- 
sion reported. This was the Paley Com- 
mission—the President’s Materials Pol- 
icy Commission. The Paley Commission 
made recommendations “for policies and 
programs which they believed will help 
the United States and the free world 
toward greater economic and industrial 
strength and reinforce our joint security 
against aggression.” 

The Paley Commission found: 

The Commission believes that the recipro- 
cal trade program should be carried forward 
and its authority expanded. Under this 
time-tested system the Government should 
continue to reduce duties on raw materials 
in which the United States is deficient. 


During the latter part of 1952, the 
Public Advisory Board for Mutual Secu- 
rity made a searching reexamination of 
United States trade and tariff policies. 
This Board was made up of representa- 
tives of agriculture, labor, business, and 
other distinguished citizens, and was 
headed by Daniel W. Bell. The Bell 
report, released in February of 1953, had 
this to say about trade restrictions: 

Immediate action in formulating and car- 
rying out a better United States trade policy 
is in the national interest and is vital to the 
strength and unity of the free world. Unless 
this country is prepared to increase its im- 
ports, * * * the United States exports will 
decline and American industry and agricul- 
ture will be seriously affected. 


Mr. President, I wish to point out that 
this prophecy by that Commission of 
outstanding men, under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Bell, was made in February 
of 1953. In the light of what has hap- 
pened since that time, I wish Senators 
would examine the validity of that pre- 
diction. Let me repeat: 

Unless this country is prepared to increase 
its imports, * * * the United States exports 
will decline and American industry and agri- 
culture will be seriously affected. 


Later on in my address I shall detail 
how seriously American agriculture, 
American business, American labor, and 
American economy have been affected 
by the loss of our export trade. Con- 
tinuing the quotation: 

Our guiding aim should be, by national 
and international action, to increase pro- 
duction, trade, and consumption of goods, 
and to eliminate unnecessary trade barriers 
and all forms of discriminatory treatment 
in international commerce, thus contribut- 
ing to an expanding world economy, to the 
establishment and maintenance in all coun- 
tries of rising levels of employment and real 
income, and to the creation of economic con- 
ditions conducive to world peace. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not wish to 
anticipate anything the Senator from 
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Tennessee may say later in his speech, 
but I was particularly attracted by the 
very end of the quotation which he read. 
The able Senator digressed a little from 
the quotation to say something about 
what he would discuss later in his very 
excellent speech—the impact on Ameri- 
can industry and agriculture by reason 
of our failure to develop a good, lively, 
healthy world trade. In the concluding 
remarks of Mr. Bell he said: “and to the 
creation of economic conditions con- 
ducive to world peace.” 

I am of the opinion that one of the 
great problems confronting us today is 
how we are going to make a contribution 
to world peace by encouraging a good, 
healthy trade relationship among the 
nations of the world, particularly the 
free nations of the world. 

I believe it has been freely predicted 
that if the Kremlin is ever able to break 
down the alliance which has been stead- 
ily growing among the free nations of 
the world, it will be through the chan- 
nels of trade. Of course, we see nations, 
particularly in Western Europe, drawn 
inevitably toward the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries by various demands in connection 
with trade. They are required to trade 
with those nations under present con- 
ditions. If the Senator does not intend 
to comment on that phase of the subject 
later on, I wish he would comment on 
it at this time. 

Mr. GORE. I have already com- 
mented on it to some extent, and expect 
to comment further, later on in my 
remarks, but I shall at this time give a 
brief response to the able commentary of 
the distinguished Senator from Alabama. 
What he has said illustrates the fact that 
trade is a two-edged sword—not only a 
two-way street, but a two-edged sword. 
Our foreign-trade policy must be coin- 
cidental to our foreign policy because 
friendship follows the trade routes. If 
we are able to maintain the mutually 
healthy trade relations of the free world 
community, we shall have lasting ties 
of friendship. If, however, we lose those 
ties and they are acquired by Red China 
and Red Russia, then the advantage of 
the trade route is on their side. 

As I said earlier, it is already indicated 
how effectively they have moved in the 
past year and a half while we have been 
doing nothing. While we have a do- 
nothing policy with reference to foreign 
trade, Russia has entered into trade 
agreements with 15 nations whom we 
regard as our allies. Red China has 
entered into trade agreements with 13 
nations whom we regard as our allies. 
Does the Senator think that is conducive 
to the kind of peace which the United 
States desires? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If the Senator will 
yield further, of course I think that is a 
very well and carefully thought-out de- 
sign in which the Kremlin has engaged, 
with the purpose of drawing away from 
us, easily and more or less painlessly, 
nations which we thought were bound to 
us by ties of friendship. It was bound 
to have an effect, because there are cer- 
tain necessities which such nations can- 
not overlook. 

A few days ago there was a little ex- 
change on the floor somewhat along this 
line. As I recall, I remarked that only a 
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few days before that someone who I 
had good reason to believe knew what he 
was talking about, was telling me about 
the great need in Italy of coal. The 
Italians would willingly buy American 
coal at $18 or $20 a ton, for that would 
be the price at which it could be bought, 
except for the fact that they have no 
dollars with which to buy it. But Rus- 
sia, on the other hand, was glad to work 
out a plan whereby Italy could obtain 
coal from Poland. A similar plan could 
be worked out with Denmark and with 
other countries. 

The free countries of Europe must 
have these articles. If they cannot get 
them from us, then, of course, they will 
turn to whatever place from which they 
can get them. 

The Senator from Tennessee has well 
pointed out the fact that both Soviet 
Russia and Red China have taken steps 
to make it easy for the countries of 
Europe to trade with them and with their 
satellites. In other words, everything 
possible has been done to encourage such 
trade and to make it possible for the 
countries of Europe to obtain the things 
they need from whatever country where 
they may be available, under the sphere 
of influence of the Kremlin. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the Senator from 
Alabama for his statement. I heard the 
remarks of the able Senator a few days 
ago, to which he has made reference. 
I was surprised at that time to hear the 
statement made that American coal 
could undersell Polish coal in Western 
Europe. I did not question the accuracy 
of the Senator's information, but I must 
say that I was surprised at the time, so 
I made inquiry about it. The Senator's 
statement is verified by the facts. The 
Coal Exporters Association of the United 
States has informed me that it can suc- 
cessfully meet the competitive price for 
coal in Eastern or Western Europe. 
Furthermore, when compared with price 
and quality, American coal can under- 
sell Eastern European coal. Yet what 
do we find? I should like Senators who 
are disturbed about unemployment 
among coal miners to consider this. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator from 
Tennessee is delivering a very able 
speech, and he is quoting the remarks of 
a number of distinguished Americans 
relative to the situation in respect to our 
foreign trade policy. If I may have the 
attention of the Senator for a moment, 
I desire to read a quotation from a state- 
ment by a distinguished American, which 
I am certain the Senator will find to be 
of interest. On July 3, 1951, this man 
said: 

Progress is hobbled by a web of customs 
barriers interlaced with international agree- 
ments, multilateral cartels, local shortages, 
and economic monstrosities. How tragic. 
Free men, facing the specter of political 
bondage, are crippled by artificial bonds that 
they themselves have forged and they alone 
can loosen. Here is a task to confront the 
wisest statesmen, the best economists. 


That remark was made on July 3, 1951, 
by Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, who was 
then Supreme Commander of the Allied 
_ Forces in Europe. 
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As I understand the Senator’s state- 
ment, he is backing up the President's 
original contention that he should have 
a 3-year extension of the reciprocal trade 
program. Is that correct? 

Mr. GORE. I am supporting the re- 
quest of the President in his message to 
Congress on March 30. I may say now 
that the public address by President 
Eisenhower last evening strongly sup- 
ports the amendment which I have in- 
troduced, and strongly supports the 
statement by General Eisenhower in 
1951, which the distinguished Senator 
from Montana has just read. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. I think the 
Senator from Tennessee is doing the 
President a real service in carrying out 
the President’s program as he originally 
requested it, and certainly as it is in 
accord with the recommendations of the 
Randall Commission, 

I think we have had enough in the 
way of postponement and the creation of 
numerous commissions to study problems 
to which we already know the answers. 
I sincerely hope that the Senator from 
Tennessee is successful in his endeavor to 
back up the President’s program, because 
I believe it to be in the national interest. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Montana. He is one of 
the really thorough students of interna- 
tional affairs in this body and m Amer- 
ica. It is because of his latter state- 
ment that I am supporting the program 
of the President. I believe it to be in 
the national interest. I believe it to 
be in the interest of peace and security 
in a free world. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield before leaving this 
point? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am glad the ex- 
change between the two able Senators 
has made clear the point that the pro- 
posal of the Senator from Tennessee is 
really in support of the President’s pro- 
gram. To be frank, I had been a little 
disturbed to know where we who are co- 
sponsors of the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Tennessee stood on the 
question. I did not know whether we 
were to be classed as opponents of the 
President or as coattail riders. As 
someone close to the President has de- 
scribed us, whenever we opposed the 
President’s program, he said we were 
opposing for the sake of opposing; but 
when we supported the President’s pro- 
gram, we were coattail riders. I suppose 
that in this case we are coattail riders. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. GORE. I beg to suggest a differ- 
ent title for our group, which I am hap- 
py to say is growing. We are biparti- 
san supporters of an enlightened foreign 
trade policy. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The remark I 
made was wholly facetious. I entirely 
agree with the Senator from Tennessee. 
I think that when this session of Con- 
gress comes to an end, we on this side of 
the aisle can chalk up an impressive rec- 
ord of trying to have enacted the impres- 
sive program which the President sub- 
mitted to Congress earlier in the year. 

If I may return to one point, before we 
leave this particular part of the discus- 
sion, the Senator from Tennessee made 
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a statement with which I am concerned, 
namely about the economic welfare of 
the coal miners of the United States. 
We speak about being undercut in the 
sale of coal to our allies in Europe. There 
is in my State a county, the principal in- 
dustry of which is coal mining. The 
population of that county is 63,000. To- 
day, 24,800 persons are on relief. 

Mr. GORE. The same situation pre- 
vails in the State which is represented 
so ably by the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Kentucky (Mr. CLEMENTS]. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; that is true 
wherever there is coal mining. In the 
county to which I have reference, the 
unemployment situation is almost as bad 
as it was in the dark days of the early 
1930’s. 

I was utterly amazed to learn that in 
that one county cf 63,000 population, 
24,800 are living today in conditions we 
do not like to hear described, and they 
are living because of the availability of 
surplus farm products which the Gov- 
ernment has been distributing there. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I can confirm what 
the distinguished Senator from Alabama 
has said. There are breadlines in the 
coal-mining areas of my State. As a 
matter of fact, Kentucky and West Vir- 
ginia are the two States in the Nation 
in which unemployment is the greatest; 
and a large percentage of the unemploy- 
ment in the coal-mining areas is not 
only among coal miners, but among per- 
sons who are dependent for their living 
upon successful coal operations. 

Mr. GORE. I, too, represent a num- 
ber of unemployed coal miners. I ven- 
ture the prediction that if the do-noth- 
ing foreign-trade policy is not changed, 
more coal miners will become unem- 
ployed. 

Not only are we losing markets for 
coal, but as we lose markets for iron and 
steel products, there results a lessened 
demand for coal with which to fabricate 
such iron and steel products, and that 
causes more unemployment. Jobs are 
lost in the railroads which move coal cars 
to the ports. In fact, whenever we lose 
$5,500 worth of exports, it can be 
chalked up that one job for an American 
worker has been lost. 

The coal miners have a deep interest 
in maintaining foreign markets and ex- 
port trade. As has been cited in the 
Senate, Western Europe is now buying 
coal from behind the Iron Curtain. 
Why? Not because the purchasers of 
the coal would not prefer American coal, 
not because American coal cannot com- 
pete both in quality and price, but be- 
cause the purchasers do not have the 
American dollars with which to pay for 
ourcoal. If we establish mutually bene- 
ficial and prosperous trade relations, 
more American coal could go into the 
furnaces and onto the hearthstones of 
Western Europe. 

In view of the known facts, which 
seriously affect our own economy and 
that of the free world, it is difficult to 
understand why we are now being asked 
to continue a do-nothing policy. I have 
indicated that the only suggestion I have 
heard by way of a reason for inaction 
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is that further study be given to the 
question. Prior to the colloquies with 
my distinguished colleagues, I had cited 
several studies that had been made. I 
now wish to cite a few more, and also to 
read the conclusions, which, without ex- 
ception, recommend a liberalized for- 
eign-trade policy. 

In August of 1953, Lewis W. Douglas, 
a distinguished public servant of long 
standing, made a report to the President 
on his mission, following financial and 
economic conversations held between 
representatives of the United States and 
the United Kingdom at Washington in 
March of last year. In the report Mr. 
Douglas gave his views on the questions 
of trade and currency, particularly as 
they relate to the problem of imbalance 
between British sterling and the dollar. 
He stated: 

It is for us as soon as possible to commence 
to remove from our own policies the impedi- 
ments to freer trade and currencies. * * * 

Long ago we became the world’s greatest 
creditor. We can no longer pursue the pro- 
tectionist policies of a debtor nation and 
hope to escape from government interven- 
tion, restrictionism, state planning and dis- 
crimination against American products in 
the international markets. 


In November of 1953, Mr. Milton S. 
Eisenhower, brother of the President, 
made a tour of Latin America at the di- 
rection of the President to seek ways 
in which the traditional bonds of friend- 
ship between the United States and the 
nations of Latin America might be 
strengthened. Among the recommenda- 
tions for strengthening economic rela- 
tionships, the President’s brother urged: 

That the United States adopt and adhere 
to trade policies with Latin America which 
possess stability, and with a minimum of 
mechanisms permitting the imposition of in- 
creased tariffs or quotas. I consider this 
matter of stability and consistency the out- 
standing requirement. 

The nations of Latin America pay for what 
they obtain from us. Their purchases from 
us are governed almost wholly by the volume 
of our purchases from them. 


In addition to all these studies, in addi- 
tion to all the congressional hearings, in 
addition to the magnificent study given 
to the problem by the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado, the Randall 
Commission, composed of outstanding 
Americans, and bipartisan in character, 
made an exhaustive study and report. 
Based upon that report, the President 
submitted his recommendation and ur- 
gently requested action. 

No, Mr. President, further study is not 
our need. Now is the time for action. 
Further study would be sheer procrasti- 
nation. 

Mr. President, I was disappointed to 
learn that the distinguished and illus- 
trious Senator from Colorado [Mr. MILLI- 
KN] did not endorse the report of the 
Randall Commission, but, instead, sub- 
mitted minority views. I had hoped that 
eventually our distinguished friend would 
discover that he was in the majority. 
His party controls the Congress; the 
President is a member of his party; yet 
my distinguished friend nevertheless 
submitted minority views. 

Mr. President, no trade policy can serve 
the needs of the United States unless 
adequate account is taken of the effects 
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of that policy on America’s ability to 
defend herself. 

America’s military defense demands 
require essential domestic production, of 
course, but it also demands imports of 
raw materials and products not available 
in the United States. It requires, too, 
strong friends. 

We hope to have enough of the essen- 
tial materials on hand so that if war 
should break out unexpectedly, strategic 
stockpiles and production would tide us 
over the initial emergency. 

Our stockpile program is one means 
by which we are protecting ourselves 
from being caught short in an emergency. 
Our stockpile goals have been set by esti- 
mating the amounts that an emergency 
would require, taking into account the 
production which could be expected from 
the United States, Canada, Mexico, and 
other accessible sources. As of March 
1954, we had substantial stockpiles in 75 
critical commodities, totaling about 70 
percent of our stockpile goals, and repre- 
senting a total value of $4 to $5 billion. 
But an emergency might prove these 
goals woefully inadequate. 

Then, not all scarce products can be 
stockpiled. For example, ground lenses, 
jeweled bearings, and certain machine 
tools, which may be badly needed in large 
quantities in time of crisis, must be 
shaped to particular specifications; and 
these specifications change with such 
rapidity that a complete stockpiling pro- 
gram is not feasible. Indeed, a complete 
stockpiling program is not at all feasible. 

Moreover, new developments create 
new necessities, adding to our require- 
ments. 

Technological and military advances, 
such as the new bomb sight, new radar 
equipment, guided missiles, jet and tank 
engine parts, offer dramatic examples of 
the use of strategic materials. Copper, 
quartz, crystals, mica, nickel, cobalt, 
tungsten, manganese, columbium, and 
uranium are only a few of the materials 
essential to the manufacture of modern 
equipment for modern war. 

We already consume approximately 
half the industrial raw material output 
in the free world; and changes within 
the past decade have made it evident 
that our current requirements for a wide 
range of metal and mineral products 
have outstripped the productive capacity 
of our domestic industry and resources. 

Allies are, in fact, militarily essential. 
We cannot, in spite of our tremendous 
economic and military strength, go it 
alone, as some soft-hearted, head-in- 
the-sand thinkers would have us try to 
do. America spends billions of dollars 
annually on military production; and, 
as all of us know, military production 
is a voracious consumer of raw materials. 

Where does America get its strategic 
materials for its own and the free world’s 
military production? 

Mr. President, the distinguished junior 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] 
recently propounded to me, on the floor 
of the Senate, a question about our re- 
sources of strategic materials and the 
necessity for the United States to de- 
pend upon foreign sources of such ma- 
terials. I wish to call his attention to 
the few to which I shall now refer, 
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From the Belgian Congo we get most 
of our cobalt, for which we are 95 per- 
cent dependent upon foreign supply. 

From Nigeria we get columbium, for 
which we are heavily dependent on for- 
eign supply. . 

From Mexico and Canada we get cop- 
per, for which we are 35 percent depend- 
ent on foreign supply. 

From Chile and Canada we get our 
iron ore, for which we are 8 percent de- 
pendent on foreign supply. 

From India and other countries we 
get manganese, for which we are 90 per- 
cent dependent on our foreign supply. 

From India and Brazil we get mica, for 
which we are heavily dependent on for- 
eign supply. 

From Canada we get nickel, for which 
we are very heavily dependent on for- 
eign supply. 

From southeast Asia and Bolivia we 
get tin, for which we are almost com- 
pletely dependent on foreign supply. 

From Bolivia, Portugal, Spain, and 
Brazil we get tungsten, for which we are 
52 percent dependent on foreign supply. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Barrett in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Tennessee yield to the Senator 
from Montana? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In line with what 
the distinguished Senator from Tennes- 
see has been saying—and it is most 
important, because it emphasizes our 
dependence upon strategic materials 
that are obtained from abroad—I should 
like to call his attention to an article 
which appeared in the Marine Corps 
Gazette for December 1953. The ar- 
ticle relates to the materials needed for 
the production of one M-47 tank. The 
figures are as follows: . 

It takes 1,915 pounds of chromium, 
of which 100 percent is imported. 

It takes 950 pounds of manganese, of 
which, as the Senator from Tennessee 
has pointed out, 90 percent is imported. 

It takes 520 pounds of nickel, of which 
approximately 99 percent is imported. 

It takes 6,512 pounds of bauxite, the 
ore of aluminum, of which 65 percent 
is imported. 

And it takes 1,418 pounds of copper, 
of which 35 percent is imported. 

Those are the figures for the produc- 
tion of but one M-47 tank, just one of 
the vital instruments in our security 
program. The figures show how de- 
pendent we are, in connection with the 
production of only one tank, upon stra- 
tegic raw materials which, of necessity, 
we must obtain from abroad. 

I call this matter to the attention of 
the Senator from Tennessee, so that the 
fine argument he has made with re- 
spect to our dependence upon imported 
strategic materials may be fortified to 
that extent. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the able Senator 
from Montana. From his statement it 


is clear that if the United States were 
to be cut off from foreign sources of 
supply of strategic materials, our mili- 
tary-construction program would be 
seriously and dangerously impaired. 
Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield to me? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HENDRICKSON in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Tennessee yield to the 
Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
Montana mentioned bauxite. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee did not include it 
in the list he submitted. As a matter of 
fact, prior to the statement by the Sena- 
tor from Montana, I had wondered why 
the Senator from Tennessee had not 
mentioned bauxite. 

The Senator from Montana said we 
obtain 65 percent of our bauxite by 
means of importations. As a matter of 
fact, what to my mind is even more im- 
portant is embodied in the last statement 
made by the able Senator from Mon- 
tana. With respect to the importation 
of various metals and materials, in what 
position would we be in the event our 
lines of communication with other coun- 
tries were cut in time of war? I am sure 
the able Senator from Tennessee, who, 
in part, represents a State that, prior to 
the beginning of World War II, manu- 
factured and fabricated virtually all the 
aluminum made in the United States, 
recalls that during World War II, enemy 
submarines entered the Gulf of Mexico 
and operated directly off the mouth of 
Mobile Bay and off the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi River, with the result that our 
importations of bauxite from South 
American countries were completely shut 
off for a period of time, and then we 
were confronted with a situation in 
which we knew that our domestic sup- 
ply of bauxite could not possibly enable 
us to continue over a very long period 
of time the production of the war planes 
we vitally needed. Of course, as time has 
gone on and planes have become larger, 
more weight has gone into them, and 
more aluminum has been required. We 
have continued to use a part of our sup- 
ply. The situation certainly has not im- 


~ proved, but has become worse, if any- 


thing. The threat which the Senator 
mentions certainly would be just as real 
in the event of another war as we saw 
it become in the last war. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the able Senator 
from Alabama. I had not listed bauxite. 
In a brief list one cannot set down all the 
imports which we must have. It indi- 
cates that we are dependent both upon 
imports and upon exports. Of course, 
we do not have to export in order to live, 
but we must export in order to have 
prosperity at home, and we must export 
in order to supply our friends in the 
community of free nations with the 
things necessary for their own economic 
well-being. 

In addition to the strategic supplies 
which can be publicly listed, the dis- 
tinguished Senator knows that we are 
in dire need of certain imports to which 
no reference may be made at this time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The able Senator 
from Tennessee mentioned manganese. 
He knows that over the years we have 
obtained a good part of our manganese 
from Soviet Russia. From time to time 
we hear a great deal about trading with 
the Iron Curtain countries. I am not 
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certain that we are now getting any 
manganese from Russia. Does the Sen- 
ator know whether or not we are still 
importing manganese from Russia? 

Mr. GORE. If we can buy it we will. 
I know of no recent shipments. We are 
now obtaining a great deal of man- 
ganese from India. 

It is clear, then, that were the United 
States to be cut off from our strategic 
sources of supply, our military produc- 
tion would be seriously and dangerously 
impaired. Our ability to maintain a 
high level of defense production is di- 
rectly related to our access to world 
sources of strategic supplies, as the facts 
cited by the able Senator from Alabama 
and the able Senator from Montana 
prove. Military considerations, there- 
fore, must be given more and more 
weight in the determination of our for- 
eign trade policies. And our foreign 
trade policies must be liberalized to pre- 
serve our military security. 

More and more, our domestic indus- 
trial prosperity depends upon access to 
world resources. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it not sound se- 
curity policy to conserve what resources 
we have and to bring in as much as we 
can from the outside, provided our own 
domestic economy is not interfered with? 
I raise that question with this thought 
in mind: At the present time we are de- 
pendent upon the Belgian Congo for the 
importation of uranium. We are going 
to Labrador and Venezuela for iron. We 
are going to India for manganese, and we 
are going to other parts of the world for 
various other necessary strategic mate- 
rials. If we continue to deplete our own 
resources we shall become more and 
more a “have not” nation. If my infor- 
mation is correct, at the present time we 
are dependent on outside sources for 
our strategic materials to the extent of 
more than 50 percent. As time goes on 
and as our own resources become de- 
pleted, we shall become more and more 
dependent upon the outside world. 

The distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SPARKMAN] raises the ques- 
tion as to how far we can go along this 
line and live. Can we consider ourselves 
anywhere near self-sufficiency when we 
are dependent to so great an extent upon 
outside sources for things which are 
needed in our own security? 

Mr. GORE. We are not self-sufficient. 
In this modern day there is no such 
thing as self-sufficiency for this great 
Nation. 

The Senator has raised a very interest- 
ing and important point. Where should 
we fix the policy with respect to ex- 
haustible resources? I do not claim to 
have the answer to that question. It 
seems to me that we could unwisely go 
to extremes in either direction. What 
appears to the junior Senator from Ten- 
messee as being a course of wisdom is 
stockpiling of exhaustible resources here 
in America from foreign sources in time 
of peace. I would not eliminate domes- 
tic production which is necessary for the 
employment and prosperity of our peo- 
ple; but I would encourage domestic 
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production. Also I would encourage the 
importation of strategic supplies, and 
build up a safe stockpile. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I noticed in the 
press this morning a headline—I did not 
read the article—to the effect that the 
President had authorized the setting 
aside of $300 million additional, I be- 
lieve, for stockpiling purposes. I ask the 
able Senator from Tennessee if he knows 
whether or not that is additional money, 
over and above what had previously been 
planned, and whether its purpose is to 
do the very thing the Senator has just 
mentioned. 

Mr. GORE. I, too, noticed the Presi- 
dential request for supplemental funds 
for the stockpiling program. I believe 
it is in line with the statement I have 
just made. During the time I was a 
Member of the other body I served on 
a subcommittee which handled appropri- 
ations for the stockpiling program. I 
believe the statement which I have made 
is not very far away from the policy of 
the Government in that regard. 

Experience has taught us that some- 
thing more than our own economic and 
military strength is required if our na- 
tional security is to be preserved. Our 
fate is inextricably related to the peace 
and well-being of the nations of the free 
world. 

Furthermore, the economic and mili- 
tary strength of our friends abroad is 
even more dependent than is our own 
upon a high level of trade with us and 
with each other. 

Fortunately, the nations of Western 
Europe have recognized the fact that an 
expansion of trade which is so essential 
to their survival will be fostered by the 
elimination of trade barriers. They have 
acted to set up the Organization for Eu- 
ropean Economic Cooperation of which 
the following nations are members: Ice- 
land, Netherlands, Belgium, Ireland, 
United Kingdom, Luxembourg, France, 
Italy, Portugal, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, West Germany, Switzerland, Aus- 
tria, Triesta, Turkey, Greece. 

Together these 18 countries cover an 
area of 1,345,000 square miles which is 
less than half that of the United States. 

The population of these countries is 
almost twice as large as that of the 
United States. This means that whereas 
there is an average of 53 persons per 
square mile in the United States, there 
are 207 persons per square mile in West- 
ern Europe. : 

Today both in agriculture and indus- 
try, European production is well above 
prewar levels. Agricultural production 
had dropped heavily after the end of the 
war. And in 1948 was still 7 percent 
below its prewar level. 

Today, however, it is 20 percent above 
that figure. 

Industrial production by 1948 had al- 
ready been restored to the prewar level, 
From 1948 to 1953 industrial production 
increased to 41 percent above that level, 
Since 1948 European industrial produc- 
tion has increased its output at about 
the same rate as the United States. 

The European nations have made 
great progress in cooperating with one 
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another, and great progress in building 
up their production, but certain basic 
problems have not yet been resolved. 

The remarkable increases in European 
productivity that have been in large 
measure the product of Marshall plan 
aid and other such programs, have 
changed the complexion of Europe's eco- 
nomic problems. With increased pro- 
ductivity and increased output of agri- 
cultural and industrial products, Europe 
must now look for markets for its prod- 
ucts. These markets are either here in 
the United States, in the Soviet bloc, or 
between themselves and other nations. 
The Western European countries have 
made substantial progress through the 
Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation in the direction of liberaliz- 
ing trade within the region. But this is 
clearly not enough. For Europe as a 
major industrial power must look out- 
side its own region for the markets for 
its manufactured commodities and for 
the sources of its raw materials and food- 
stuffs. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield to the very dis- 
tinguished and able senior Senator from 
Illinois, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
prior to 1914 Eastern Europe—Poland 
and Russia—exported wheat to Western 
Europe, and Western Europe, in turn, 
sent manufactured goods to Eastern 
Europe? 

Mr. GORE. That is a historical fact. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. While World War I 
and the Communist rise to power and the 
decrease in the productivity of the wheat 
farms of Russia caused a falling off in 
that trade, it may reassert itself at any 
time. 

Mr. GORE. It has already. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Russian wheat may 
become a competitor of American wheat, 
with the result that not only will the 
export of wheat from the United States 
be shut off, but, since political ties tend 
to follow in part economic movement, 
Western Europe will move from the 
United States politically and move 
toward a quasi-alliance with Eastern 
Europe, unless we expand our trade with 
Western Europe. 

Mr. GORE. I believe the statement of 
the able Senator from Illinois is correct. 
Trade between Eastern Europe and 
Western Europe has followed a histori- 
cal pattern. It did not end with World 
War I, although it was disrupted. It re- 
sumed after the conclusion of World 
War I. That east-west trade continued 
in large volume until the outbreak of 
World War II. A very determined effort 
is now being made to resume that trade 
despite the moral sanctions which the 
United States has requested against that 
trade with Iron Curtain countries. I 
shall make detailed reference to that fact 
a little later in my address. 

Mr.DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Tennessee yield further to 
the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. A few days ago the 
Senator from Tennessee, in the very able 
address he then made, called attention, 
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as he has done today, to the fact that 
European prosperity had increased as 
trade between the Western European 
countries had increased, with a lighten- 
ing of trade barriers. Is it not true that 
the prosperity of the United States is 
largely based upon the fact that we do 
not have tariff barriers within this coun- 
try? If we had tariff barriers between 
the different sections of the United 
States we could not have the geographi- 
cal specialization of labor we now have. 
Is that not correct? 

Mr. GORE. I believe that to be true. 
I believe it is also true that as each sec- 
tion of the United States has had eco- 
nomic development, all sections of the 
United States have been benefited 
thereby. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not extraordi- 
nary that our friends on the other side 
of the aisle never seem to be able to 
learn that lesson, that the high prosper- 
ity of the United States is due to the fact 
that we have few trade barriers within 
the country? 

Mr. GORE. The able Senator from 
Illinois is a bit discouraging. I have been 
thinking that the able junior Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN] was un- 
dergoing a change of conviction and that 
I had about persuaded him. Perhaps the 
Senator from Illinois is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Has the Senator from 
Tennessee detected any signs pointing 
in that direction which are not visible 
to my eyes? 

Mr. GORE. Well, it seems that way to 
me. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Colorado is most deceptive in manner. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator should 
explain that statement. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield to the able Sena- 
tor from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. With regard to the 
statement made by the Senator from 
Illinois, and to make the point even 
clearer, it should be remembered that 
the barriers which did exist within the 
United States were created in the form 
of freight rate differentials, and when 
they were recently abolished there oc- 
curred a great upsurge in the prosperity 
of the South, against which that form 
of trade barrier had been directed. 

Therefore it is clear that what the 
Senator from [Illinois [Mr. Doucras! 
stated in the beginning is generally true, 
namely, that the prosperity of our coun- 
try is largely dependent upon the free- 
dom of trade between the States, but I 
cite a specific instance, such as the situa- 
tion in the South, where there was a 
great upsurge of prosperity when the 
trade barrier in the form of freight rate 
differentials was removed. Therefore it 
is clearer than ever before that obstruc- 
tions to trade hold back the develop- 
ment of the trade of the whole country. 

Mr. GORE. Is not the example of the 
United States the world’s outstanding 
example of economic interchange to the 
mutual advantage of all? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Exactly. I won- 
der why it is so difficult to educate some 
of our people about the advantages, when 
they seem so clear, if we look at the sub- 
ject objectively without any ulterior 
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motives. All the textbooks confirm that 
view. I know of no real strong school 
of thought in the so-called intellectual 
field—if it is permissible to refer to that 
field in this body—that would indicate 
that restrictions on trade are for the 
benefit of the people generally. What 
does the Senator from Tennessee believe 
is the reason that it is so difficult to per- 
suade our friends on the other side of 
the aisle on this question? 

Mr. GORE. They want to study it 
some more. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. They want to 
study it some more? Does the Senator 
not believe that they have had sufficient 
opportunity to inform themselves on it? 

Mr. GORE. I have expressed the opin- 
ion already that no other subject in 
American history has been studied so 
much as has this subject. I believe am- 
ple study has been given to it. Commis- 
sion after commission, committee after 
committee, congressional committee af- 
ter congressional committee, and most 
recently, the Randall Commission, have 
submitted their reports. Action has been 
requested, and now is the time to act. 
Instead, what do we have? We have 
procrastination and a request for con- 
tinuing a do-nothing policy, which I be- 
lieve is leading us to disastrous results. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not difficult for 
information and education to pierce 
through after a century and a quarter of 
miseducation? 

Mr. GORE. The able Senator from 
Illinois was a distinguished educator, 
while the junior Senator from Tennes- 
see was a country school teacher. There- 
fore the Senator from Illinois would be 
far more able to express an opinion 
upon the difficulty of intellectual pene- 
tration than would the junior Senator 
from Tennessee. However, I recognize 
the problem, and I am working hard on 
it. 

Despite the improvement in Europe’s 
economic position, trade relations with 
the United States remain out of balance. 
The familiar catch word “dollar short- 
age” still aptly describes Europe's trad- 
ing problems. Despite the fact that the 
dollar shortage has diminished, it should 
be recognized that in fact it has been 
concealed by a reduction in United States 
exports. That is important. We hear 
it said that the dollar gap is closing and 
that it is becoming smaller. Why? One 
reason is that we are losing export mar- 
kets. Another reason is the extraordi- 
nary expenditures for military purposes 
which we are making in Europe, and yet 
another important reason is the restric- 
tion on imports from the United States 
by Western European countries. This 
closing of the dollar gap for a few months 
can be very deceptive unless it is care- 
fully examined. The dollar shortage is, 
after all, only a symptom of certain basic 
economic maladjustments in Europe’s 
trade with us. It reflects the need for 
the increased stability of our demand for 
European products. Western European 
nations will take from us the things 
which we have in surplus and which we 
need to sell, and we will take from them 
the things which we need. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield at that 
point? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Tennessee in his very able address yes- 
terday, as well as the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Rospertson] and the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], em- 
phasized the fact that 2 or 3 years ago 
we exported approximately half our 
wheat, three-eighths of our cotton, and 
one-fourth of our tobacco. As the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee pointed out, last 
year those exports in some cases were 
cut in half, in other cases seriously de- 
creased, and that this year the situa- 
tion is even worse. What is that going 
to do to the problem of disposing of our 
cotton crop, our tobacco crop, and our 
wheat crop? 

Mr. GORE. I have already indicated 
what it is doing to tobacco, wheat, and 
cotton. I should like to bring the ques- 
tion right home to the able senior Sen- 
ator from Illinois. What is it going to 
do to our surplus of feed grains? At this 
time Western Europe is buying 21 per- 
cent of its livestock feed grains from 
Iron Curtain countries. Meanwhile, 
corn farmers in the State represented 
so ably by the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois are faced with restrictions 
upon their production and with enor- 
mous unmanageable surpluses. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not also true 
that the United States has a positive 
advantage in the production of farm ma- 
chinery, earth-moving machinery, com- 
puting machinery, and certain forms of 
electrical equipment, but at the present 
time the exports of these manufactured 
articles are in part shut off by the in- 
ability of Europe to ship goods to us? 

Mr. GORE. That is very true. The 
able Senator from Illinois, before coming 
to the Senate, was a distinguished econo- 
mist. I do not know how long that title 
will last on the floor of the Senate, but 
before his arrival here he was recognized 
as one of the outstanding economists of 
the United States. Will he not agree 
that with the loss of approximately 
$5,500 in export trade, an American job 
is lost? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is approxi- 
mately correct. 

Mr. GORE. Before we leave the 
wheat, tobacco, and corn problem, about 
which the Senator from Illinois has in- 
terrogated me, I wish to point out that 
wheat exports declined 158 million 
bushels from 1952 to 1953. This is more 
than enough to offset the production 
from the 7-million acre reduction which 
Secretary Benson announced this week. 

The Senator asked me what effect it 
will have on the American wheat farmer. 
I say it has already had a disastrous 
effect. The bins are piled high. It is 
having a disastrous effect upon the 
American taxpayer who is having to foot 
the price-support bill in connection with 
surplus commodities. Will the Senator 
agree with that statement? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator asked about 
cotton. In 1952 the United States ex- 
ported 36 percent of its cotton produc- 
tion. In 1953 it exported 20 percent of 
its cotton production. The outlook for 
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this year is even worse, and it is pre- 
dicted that within the next few days the 
Secretary of Agriculture will proclaim 
even more stringent restrictions upon 
the production of the American cotton 
farmer. Does the Senator think the 
farmer likes to maintain the status quo? 
We are asked to keep the status quo—to 
do nothing. 

From 1951 to 1953 we exported from 
20 to 60 percent of the annual production 
of the crops I listed above. However, 
from 1951 to 1953 the percentage of our 
national agriculture production that we 
exported dropped 50 percent. In 1951 it 
amounted to about 4 billion but last 
year it was only about 2 billion. 

Specifically, in 1951 we exported 24 
percent of the lard produced in this 
country, but last year exports fell to 
17% percent of domestic production. In 
1952 we exported 39 percent of produc- 
tion of grain sorghum, but last year ex- 
ports dropped to 12% percent of pro- 
duction. In 1951 we exported 36 per- 
cent of our wheat and in 1952 those ex- 
ports rose to 48 percent of production, 
but last year dropped to only 2434 per- 
cent of production. Meanwhile, Com- 
modity Credit stores of wheat increased 
more than 300 percent—from 143 mil- 
lion bushels in June of 1952, to 478 mil- 
lion bushels on April 30 of this year. 
And remember, wheat is one product 
the Russians are trying to sell to our 
customers, 

Cotton is another item especially vul- 
nerable to falling exports. In 1951 we 
exported 42 percent of our crop. Last 
year only 20 percent moved through ex- 
port channels. Meanwhile, the amount 
of cotton in Commodity Credit storage 
increased from 2,351 bales on June 30 
of 1952, to 235,439 bales on April 30 of 
this year. To keep from piling up an 
even larger surplus, we had to put on 
production controls this year. Cotton 
acreage was cut about 16 percent, or 
approximately 4 million acres. 

I imagine the effects of this cut were 
refiected in the mail of other Senators 
from cotton States. I know my mail 
with complaints about cuts in cotton al- 
lotments was heavy. Had we been able 
to increase our exports to keep pace 
with our increased production, these 
acreage cuts would not have been neces- 
sary. But now we are faced with still 
another threat. Soviet Russia is offer- 
ing cotton to our export markets. 
Soviet Russia is moving to compete with 
our cotton farmers of the South and 
the West for their markets abroad. 

Tobacco is another farm product on 
which our exports have fallen. In 1951 
we exported 26 percent of our crop. 
Last year only 22 percent moved to the 
export market. Meanwhile, stores of 
tobacco on hand in Commodity Credit 
warehouses are increasing. On June 30, 
1952, Commodity Credit held 3,756,000 
pounds of tobacco. On April 30 of this 
year CCC had 4,183,000 pounds of to- 
bacco. Meanwhile the Balkan countries 
stand ready to sell tobacco to Western 
Germany and other European countries. 

Soybean exports also have fallen 
drastically—from 26% percent in 1951 
to 13.8 percent of production last year. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. How does the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee account for the 
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fact that the vast proportion of our 
friends on the other side of the aisle do 
not see that in order to have exports 
we must accept imports? 

Mr. GORE. I really am unable to 
understand why they do not see it. I 
think they must see it, it is so plain. It 
is as plain as the nose on one’s face. 
How Senators from the great wheat-pro- 
ducing States can refuse to endorse a 
policy which would open up markets for 
surplus wheat J cannot understand. In 
the absence of action we are not even 
keeping the markets we have. Those 
markets are steadily being acquired by 
the countries behind the Iron Curtain. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield to my distin- 
guished friend from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I should like to join 
the other Senators in complimenting the 
Senator from Tennessee, first, for bring- 
ing up this matter, and, second, for the 
able speech he is making. I should like, 
however, to ask him a question. As the 
Senator knows, because of other condi- 
tions than the import and export bal- 
ance, the dollar balances between this 
country and Europe in the past few years 
have been affected mostly because of the 
additional economic and military assist- 
ance which we have given to foreign 
nations. 

Mr. GORE. Let me cite two addi- 
tional reasons: One, the loss of American 
exports, and, two, the restrictions on im- 
ports from the United States within 
those countries. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. But, 
nevertheless, there is a balance in pay- 
ments in dollars in the past 2 years. 
That being true, it does not seem to me 
we can expect a very substantial increase 
in purchases by European countries, as 
compared with other years, when we con- 
sider what they are buying at the present 
when their dollar payments are in 
balance. 

Mr. GORE. I think the Senator 
misses a very important factor. The na- 
tions of Western Europe are buying from 
other countries. They are rapidly in- 
creasing their purchases of many com- 
modities from the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries. I cited a number of items. The 
United States stands ready and able to 
produce and sell more than the rest of 
the world can buy from us. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. 

Mr.GORE. But the fact remains that 
the European countries have been cut- 
ting down on their imports from us. 
We have been losing those markets be- 
cause they did not have the dollars with 
which to buy our products. As the Pres- 
ident said in his message of March 30, 
it is not because they do not desire our 
products; it is not because they do not 
prefer our products; it is because we 
will not take enough of their products 
to enable them to buy our products. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I think the Senator 
from Tennessee said yesterday that even 
if all duties were removed it would 
mean the elimination of only 200,000 
jobs in the United States. Do I correct- 
ly quote the Senator? 

Mr. GORE. I cited a study which the 
Randall Commission has made in which 
an estimate was given that if all im- 
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port duties were temporarily suspended 
there would result 202,000 job disloca- 
tions. 

Mr. KENNEDY. As the Senator 
knows, even under his amendment the 
duties will be diminished only by a cer- 
tain percentage, and therefore the num- 
ber of jobs lost would never approach 
that figure. 

Mr. GORE. Nor do I so desire. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I understand that. 
However, considering our recent expe- 
rience, if the Senator’s amendment 
should be agreed to, I do not under- 
stand that there would be sufficient in- 
creased purchases by foreign countries 
to offset the economic losses which would 
be suffered by those whose markets 
would be lost or diminished by increased 
imports. 

Does the Senator wish to comment on 
that? 

Mr. GORE. To the extent that it 
would permit two-way trade, the United 
States would benefit in jobs, in pros- 
perity, and in export markets. 

If the Senator takes the reverse propo- 
sition, and notes what is happening so 
long as we do not admit two-way trade, 
then we go to the other extreme. We 
continue to lose jobs, we continue to lose 
markets, we continue to lose exports. 

There was a loss last year of $1 bil- 
lion in export trade. That loss resulted 
because there was not two-way trade. 
If healthy, mutually advantageous two- 
way trade is established between this 
Nation and any other nation in the 
world, then both nations benefit there- 
by. Likewise if a pattern of economic 
interchange is established between this 
Nation and several other nations, and 
by those several other nations among 
themselves, multiple economic inter- 
change is promoted, which results in 
greatly magnified prosperity for the 
whole free world. 

If the Senator will bear with me, I be- 
lieve I shall be able to prove that point 
conclusively as I proceed. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. WILEY. I have listened with 
profit to the discussion this afternoon. I 
am sorry I could not be here yesterday. 
it seems to me that, by and large, the 
Senator’s statements are generalities. 
Let me see if we cannot make the propo- 
sition concrete. 

The best market in the world is within 
our boundaries; and 97 percent of our 
total production is still cosumed within 
our own boundaries. If we have, for ex- 
ample, a production of $400 billion, 3 per- 
cent in foreign trade would be about $12 
billion. I do not know whether those 
figures are correct. 

Mr. GORE. May I first correct the 
figures of the distinguished, able Sena- 
tor? I believe we export from 7 to 9 per- 
cent of our production, including both 
agricultural and industrial products. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Excluding services. 

Mr. GORE. Yes. 

Mr. WILEY. If there is a production 
in this country of $400 billion, what is 
the percentage exported, as stated by the 
Senator? 
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Mr. GORE. On merchandise produc- 
tion, the record shows it is from 7 to 
9 percent. 

Mr. WILEY. What is the total pro- 
duction? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield, to 
permit me to interject a statement? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think the Senator 
from Wisconsin is quoting figures with 
respect to national income; the Senator 
from Tennessee is quoting figures on the 
value of the production of materials. 
But national income includes, in ad- 
dition to the production of materials, 
services which, in the nature of the case, 
would not be exported. So the figure 
stated by the Senator from Wisconsin 
may be correct as to income, but the 
figure given by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee is correct as to the percentage of 
manufactured, mining, and agricultural 
products. 

Mr. GORE. I appreciate the contri- 
bution made by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Illinois. I believe the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin has well 
proved that the Senator from Illinois is 
still an able economist. 

Mr. WILEY. I have never disputed 
his ability, character, integrity, good 
looks, or anything else about him. 

But let me get to the point. Assume 
I am correct. I am merely quoting a 
figure which was used some weeks ago. 
Trade, as the Senator from Tennessee 
has stated, must be mutually beneficial. 
I have had a number of instances called 
to my attention recently, but before I 
bring them into consideration, let me 
say that as I sat here today I listened 
to the Senator from Tennessee discuss 
the subject of strategic materials. I can 
say frankly that former President Her- 
bert Hoover, with whom I was in con- 
versation recently, said he had recom- 
mended an accumulation of more stra- 
tegic materials. But, as I understand, 
there are no import duties on practically 
all strategic materals. Is that correct? 

Mr. GORE. That is correct. 

Mr. WILEY. No one objects to that. 
We need those commodities. But in 
order that trade may be mutually bene- 
ficial, we must import only those com- 
modities which do not result in cut- 
throating our own producers; otherwise, 
if we cutthroat our own producers, we 
put them out of business and cause sick 
economic conditions. 

There are already several such in- 
stances in my own State, to say nothing 
about the mining industry throughout 
the Nation. In my own State mines are 
being closed. We have sought to obtain 
some kind of relief, on the theory that it 
is important to keep the mines operating, 
because if we should get into, shall we 
say, difficulty, it would not be possible to 
reopen a mine overnight. 

But that is not all. I know of several 
manufacturing industries which are in 
economic difficulty. I shall not name 
them at this time because I am writing 
for the facts. Competitive commodities 
are being imported from thousands of 
miles across the ocean, simply because 
the manufacturers in the foreign country 
can sell their products in the United 
States much more cheaply than they 
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could be produced in this country. The 
result is that those who are producing 
the commodities in this country are 
thrown out of work; their productive 
ability stands idle. 

In order to bring about a mutually 
advantageous trade situation, we should 
buy from foreign countries only the 
things we need, and they should buy 
from us the things they need. That 
creates a mutually beneficial condition. 
But if we buy from the foreign country 
materials which we ourselves can pro- 
duce, it throws our own people out of 
employment, it shuts down our own in- 
dustries. We shall not be creating a 
healthy economic condition or a good 
moral condition. 

Consequently, when we speak of gen- 
eral mutual conditions of reciprocity, 
they must be reciprocal, they must be 
mutual, they must be beneficial. Other- 
wise we shall be destroying our whole 
home market. The goods we get from 
overseas should be only those we need. 
Or let me put it this way, as was said 
to me recently by a gentleman whose 
two factories have been shut down. He 
said, “I would not want an absolute pro- 
hibition; I would want a quota, so that 
my employees would not be thrown out 
of work.” 

Such a condition must be watched. 
We should not simply say that we will 
discard all tariff regulations. If we do, 
we shall return to the same situation 
we have had in the past. I remember, 
as a boy, living in the days of Grover 
Cleveland. 

The Senator has been analyzing the 
markets; for instance, the agricultural 
markets, Do not forget that by means 
of Marshall-plan aid and mutual aid, 
the United States has built up the econ- 
omy of many foreign countries so that 
now they are in a position to produce 
the articles which we sold them pre- 
viously, when we gave them credit. 

I cite a specific instance. If we can 
sell our cotton abroad, that is well and 
good. Then what shall we buy which 
will not put some of our citizens out 
of employment? 

If the Senator from Tennessee would 
discuss those illustrations, I think some 
real light would be shed on the picture. 

Mr. GORE. I am deeply grateful for 
the contributions made to the discussion 
by the distinguished senior Senator 
1m Wisconsin, who is chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. I do 
not find myself in very great, if any 
disagreement with the statement he has 
just made. 

I recall that when the reciprocal 
trade agreements program was first pre- 
sented, the authority was requested to 
enter into reciprocal trade agreement 
programs by reducing tariffs to the ex- 
tent of 50 percent. Many dire predic- 
tions were made that industry would be 
destroyed; that certain groups of people 
would be driven to the poorhouse; that 
America would be ruined; that our doors 
would be opened, and that America 
would be flooded with cheap goods made 
abroad. 

Some of the same persons who are 
fighting the proposed extension, some 
of the same Members who voted in the 
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other House against merely a 1-year ex- 
tension, made some of these predictions. 

What have we before us? We have 
the record of 20 years. During the op- 
erations of the mutually advantageous 
reciprocal trade agreements America has 
prospered and the friends with whom 
we have traded have prospered. 

Mr. WILEY. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
Bowrtrnc in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee yield to the Senator 
from Wisconsin? 

Mr. GORE. Let me finish and then 
I shall yield. 

The program has been such a success 
that last year Congress gave it a year’s 
extension, daring not to let the program 
lapse. Again the act is about to be ex- 
tended for either 3 years or 1 year; I 
hope it will be 3 years. What do I pro- 
pose? What has the President re- 
quested? Not authority for another 50- 
percent reduction in certain import 
duties, but merely authority for a 15- 
percent reduction to be spread over a 
3-year period, and then only after items 
have been studied by the Tariff Commis- 
sion. The peril-point provision of the 
law and the escape clause will be ap- 
plicable to all. 

The Senator from Wisconsin has cited 
a situation which he thinks would be ad- 
vantageous. I cannot exactly quote his 
words, but he said, “If it should be mu- 
tually advantageous, and if we could sell 
to them something which we had”’—I 
believe he said cotton—‘“and take from 
them something which they had, and 
which we needed and could use, that 
would be fine.” 

To the able and distinguished Senator 
I desire to say that is exactly the au- 
thority which the President of the 
United States requested. That is what 
I propose. That is the heart of the 
program. 

Mr. WILEY. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. Ishall yield in a moment. 
This is not a program which would make 
mandatory reductions in import duties; 
indeed, no; it is a program which would 
give to the President of the United 
States the authority to enter into re- 
ciprocal trade agreements which, in the 
opinion of the President, would be ad- 
vantageous to this country and to the 
trade of the free world. 

The Senator from Wisconsin has set 
forth a fine set of circumstances. I say 
the bill meets the circumstances which 
he suggests, and I welcome his remarks. 
I now yield to the Senator from Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. WILEY. I like the vim and vigor 
with which the Senator from Tennessee 
enters into a debate such as this, be- 
cause when I was as young and as hand- 
some as he is, I did the same. 

Mr. GORE. I appreciate the remarks 
of the distinguished Senator. I am 
sorry my wife is not in the gallery. 

Mr. WILEY. I voted for the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act. I believe 
its theory is very good. However, it must 
be borne in mind that sometimes we deal 
with persons in other countries who do 
not reciprocate or play cricket according 
to the rules. The Senator knows that 
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sometimes happens, and that those per- 
sons may have the advantage of sub- 
sidies and quotas. We therefore have to 
be very careful. 

I remember speaking on the floor of 
the Senate in a debate years and years 
ago, before the Senator from Tennessee 
was a Member of the Senate. Some- 
thing was said in the debate about the 
shrewdness of the Scotchman. In deal- 
ing with our international friends, we 
need true Scotchmen on our side. 

Let me illustrate the point I am try- 
ing tomake. Before I came to the Sen- 
ate, I was a lawyer in a small country 
town, but I represented some good 
clients. I remember at one time repre- 
senting a manufacturer of shoes whose 
company was in pretty bad shape finan- 
cially. As a result of the precarious 
situation of the firm, it was my privilege 
to act as adviser. We entered into direct 
selling, and that industry was built up to 
such a point that it now does about 9 or 
10 million dollars’ worth of business a 
year. 

Before I came to the Senate, Czecho- 
slovakia was a great manufacturer and 
exporter of shoes. American wages were 
comparatively high during that period 
of time, which was in 1936 and 1937, 
which were economically difficult years. 
Czechoslovakia was flooding the Ameri- 
can market with its shoes. We could 
have bought shoes which were manu- 
factured in Czechoslovakia, and de- 
livered in my hometown, at a price 
cheaper than the company of which 1 
speak could manufacture shoes. I am 
frank to say that if it had not been for 
the real loyalty of the business heads of 
that concern, they would have closed 
down, and bought Czechoslovakian shoes 
and resold them. I use that illustration 
to point up the problem which faces us 
when we talk in terms of reciprocity and 
mutuality. 

When I was attending the University 
of Michigan, a professor once said to me, 
“Young man, before you prepare on the 
law, look up the facts. Otherwise, if 
you look up the law first and try to 
apply the facts to the law, you may go to 
jail for subornation of perjury.” 

The Senator from Tennessee has 
spoken about the period of the past 20 
years. The Senator, I am sure, remem- 
bers the conditions which existed in 
about 1939, which is the year I became 
a Member of the Senate. World War 
II soon followed. Then came the post- 
war conditions. We are not facing con- 
ditions which existed at that time; we 
are facing changed conditions. During 
the 20 years of which the Senator speaks, 
the world picture has changed. Time 
and time again conditions throughout 
the world and the economic picture have 
changed in those 20 years. If Europe 
today, with its population of 300 mil- 
lion whites, would promote the selling 
of articles between the different coun- 
tries in Europe, and barriers which exist 
there were pulled down, and there were 
put into effect increased wages so that 
markets would be created for Europe’s 
products, that would solve to a consid- 
erable degree the economic problems 
which exist. Instead, the European 
countries want to flood this country with 
products which are manufactured there, 
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which would result in American labor 
being put out of work and American 
factories shutting down. 

I am sure the Senator from Tennes- 
see would like to have American cotton 
disposed of. I would like to see cheese, 
butter, and other dairy products dis- 
posed of. We have plenty of those 
products in this country; we do not need 
any imports to add to our surpluses of 
those commodities. If an arrangement 
can be entered into which will inure to 
the mutual benefit, economically and 
socially, of the people of this country 
and the people of Europe, then the ar- 
rangement should be put into effect. On 
the other hand, if citizens of some other 
countries are not going to abide by the 
rules of the game and play cricket, but 
seek to use the arrangement for their 
own benefit only, then the arrangement 
will not be so good as far as we are con- 
cerned. 

If the Senator from Tennessee would 
like to estimate how much his proposal 
would increase imports and exports, we 
shall see how much of a prophet he is. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the able Sena- 
tor for his remarks. He has aroused 
both my sympathy and my curiosity 
about the fine factory with which he was 
formerly associated. Did I understand 
the Senator to say that the factory had 
gone bankrupt? 

Mr. WILEY. No; because fortunately, 
or, I should say, unfortunately, along 
came the war, and imports from abroad 
were greatly reduced. Does the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee see what I am get- 
ting at? 

Mr. GORE. Oh, I see. 

Mr. WILEY. Those are the changed 
world conditions about which I have 
been $ 

Mr. GORE. I wonder if the Senator 
from Wisconsin sees what I am getting 
at. How prosperous is that factory now? 

Mr. WILEY. I will say, due to—— 

Mr. GORE. Not what it is due to, but 
how prosperous is it? 

Mr. WILEY. It is pretty prosperous. 

Mr. GORE. Good; and we have had 
the reciprocal trade program for 20 
years. 

Mr. WILEY. I know, but some people 
had measles at one time. That has 
nothing to do with the factory. 

Mr. GORE. Measles has nothing to 
do with the program. Iam talking about 
products of the factory located in his 
home State, to which the Senator made 
reference. The record shows that, after 
the reciprocal trade program has been 
in operation 20 years, last year there 
was an importation of only 1 percent 
of the boots and shoes purchased in the 
United States of America. If the factory 
of the gentleman to which the Senator 
referred cannot be prosperous, as the 
Senator attested it is, when it has 99 
percent of the great American market, 
then I think some proof must be had that 
it is an efficient industry. But the fact 
remains, as the Senator has stated, that 
the factory has stood the test and it is 
prosperous now. I congratulate the Sen- 
ator and the industry of which he 
speaks. 

Mr. WILEY. Madam President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield to me? 

Mr, GORE, I yield, 
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Mr. WILEY. The fact of the matter 
is that Wisconsin is prosperous because 
it has had the American market, not 
because it has been selling abroad. That 
is the point, and the Senator from Ten- 
nessee has missed it. 

Mr. GORE. Madam President, I wish 
to call the attention of the able Senator 
from Wisconsin to another figure. In 
addition to taking 99 percent of the 
American market, the United States had 
exports of more than 5 million pairs of 
shoes, last year. 

Mr. WILEY. However, that did not 
help the State of Wisconsin. 

Mr. GORE. Nevertheless, that export 
trade meant jobs for workers in the 
State of Wisconsin. 

Mr. WILEY. No, it did not. 

Mr. GORE. And those who have jobs 
and earn wages, purchase from the 
farmers, buy refrigerators, and give jobs 
to other persons. 

Mr. WILEY. Madam President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield fur- 
ther to me? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. I recommend that the 
Senator from Tennessee follow the ad- 
vice of the law professor at the University 
of Michigan, who said, “First, get the 
facts.” 

I point out to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee that in this situation the facts 
have changed. The big fact bearing on 
this situation is that Stalin and his gang 
took over the Czechoslovakia shoe fac- 
tories. That has been the big factor in 
connection with the manufacture and 
sale of shoes. 

Mr. GORE. I concede that changes 
have occurred. I have been referring to 
the situation both in the United States 
and abroad. It is true that the Soviets 
took over the shoe factories in Czecho- 
slovakia. However, unless we adjust 
our trade policy, in this time of crisis, 
so that the countries of Europe can ex- 
pand their trade with the United States 
and with the other nations of the free 
world, and so that the United States 
can expand her trade with them, the 
inevitable result will be a defiection of 
trade into the Soviet bloc—a matter to 
which the Senator from Wisconsin has 
referred. 

Madam President, I shall continue to 
talk until we decide to save the jobs of 
the wheat farmers in Wisconsin, 

Mr. WILEY. There are very few 
wheat farmers in Wisconsin; the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee is mistaken. 

Mr. GORE. And until we are able to 
save the jobs of the shoe workers in 
Wisconsin, and also the Wisconsin dairy 
farmers. 

Furthermore, I wish to help the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin save the President's 
program. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Tennessee yield to 
me? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not an ex- 
traordinary spectacle on the floor of 
the Senate to have the Democratic Sen- 
ators fighting for the President’s pro- 
gram, over the opposition of virtually all 
the Republican Senators? 

Mr. GORE. Madam President, I say 
that is bipartisanship in its finest terms. 
L[Laughter. ] 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Tennessee yield to 
me? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I would say the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee was incorrect when 
he used the words “in its finest terms.” 

We are fighting for the President’s 
program, as set forth in writing. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. At what time? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The last time the 
President spoke. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But what about the 
time before? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am not talking 
about the time before. I am speaking 
of the time when the President said he 
wanted a 1-year extension. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. After the Republi- 
can Senators frightened and intimidated 
the President in connection with the 
program, the President said he would 
rather accept defeat, instead of accept 
aid from the Democrats. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Madam President, 
those are fine words, but I wish to state 
that I have had no conversations at all 
on this subject with the President. 

Mr. WILEY. Madam President, this 
impresses me as very much like an elec- 
tion brawl. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Let me say for the 
benefit of the Senator from Illinois that, 
so far, the Senator from Tennessee has 
confined himself fairly well to the facts. 
So long as that is done, there is less de- 
bate and less time lost. 

Mr. GORE. Madam President, the 
colloquy calls for some comment. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] said the pro- 
ceedings sounded like an election brawl. 
I assure him that I do not think a factual, 
bipartisan discussion of the foreign- 
trade policy of the United States bears 
any resemblance to an election brawl. 
The importance of the subject is too 
great; it cannot be, and must not be, 
considered in connection with the elec- 
tion this year or the preceding election. 

The able junior Senator from Colorado 
has used a term to which I must make 
reference. He said he is supporting the 
President's recommendation and the ex- 
pressed wish of the President, as stated 
by the President the last time he spoke. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is correct. 

Mr. GORE. I wish the Senator from 
Colorado to recall that the President 
spoke last night. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I have not yet read 
what he said then. I have sent for it, and 
it is on the way here. 

Mr. GORE. I shall be happy to read it 
to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Let me suggest that 
the Senator from Tennessee defer read- 
ing the clippings, because I have sent to 
the White House to obtain the full state- 
ment. After I obtain it, we shall know 
what we are talking about. 

Mr. GORE. I dislike to withhold this 
matter from the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Then let the Senator 
from Tennessee read it. I do not desire 
to exercise any restraint upon him. 

Mr. GORE. Do I correctly understand 
that the Senator from Colorado is will- 
ing to receive the information? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the distinguished 
Senator. 
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I shall read what the President of the 
United States said when he spoke last 
evening—which was the last time he 
spoke. I shall read what he stated, as 
set forth in the press. Of course, I would 
not testify that the press has misquoted 
the President—— 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I would not allege 
that, and I have not alleged it. 

Mr. GORE. I know the Senator from 
Colorado has not. I mean to say that I 
am not undertaking to state that the 
quotation I shall read is a verbatim quo- 
tation. On the other hand, I have not 
heard its accuracy disputed. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I have not heard it 
at all, so the Senator from Tennessee 
has a distinct advantage over me. Let 
him proceed to read it. 

Mr. GORE. I shall read it, and then 
shall hand it to the Senator from Colo- 
rado. I would not take advantage of 
him. Of course, in colloquy with him I 
suffer a great disadvantage. 

Mr. The only thing that 
aroused me for a moment from my tor- 
por was when the Senator from Illinois 
{Mr. Douctas] began to introduce into 
the debate some inaccuracies. 

Mr. GORE. I did not recognize any 
inaccuracies in the statements made by 
the able Senator from Illinois. However, 
Iam grateful for any legitimate informa- 
tion that will arouse the able Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I thank the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. The headline of the ar- 
ticle which appeared in this morning’s 
paper is: “Ike Calls Aid-Trade Vital To 
Balk Reds.” 

I have been trying to say that in a 
number of ways this afternoon. I am 
grateful that the President said it. His 
speech strongly supports the amendment 
I have submitted. 

I now read the article: 


If we will not give her— 


Meaning Japan— 
money, if we will not trade with her, if we 


do not defend southeast Asia, where Japan 
has some markets— 


The President said— 
what is to happen to her? 


The President’s answer was as follows: 
It is going to the Reds. 


Mr. MILLIKIN. What has that to do 
with the amendment of the Senator from 
‘Tennessee? 

Mr. GORE. It has a great deal to do 
with it. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is what I should 
like to know. 

Mr. GORE. I shall come at once to 
that point. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Very well; I wish the 
Senator from Tennessee would do so—or 
I shall wait. 

Mr. GORE. I would not have the Sen- 
ator from Colorado wait. I would not 
withhold any information from him. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Let me suggest that 


I, too, believe we shall have a terrific 
problem in handling our trade relations 


with Japan. The British will not take 
Japanese goods in southeast Asia. We 
do not want Japan to trade with the 
Communists in China. So I think we 
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shall have to take some Japanese goods. 
The question is how we shall do it, to 
what extent we shall do it, and so forth. 

So I am glad to hear the Senator from 
Tennessee state the way in which his 
amendment relates to that situation. 

As a matter of fact, that can be done 
now, without the amendment of the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. I propose to demonstrate 
that the goals the President spoke for 
last night cannot be attained by means 
of the simple 1-year extension the able 
Senator from Colorado supports. On the 
other hand, I propose to demonstrate 
that the goals the President spoke for 
last night can be attained by means of 
the amendment I propose. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am suggesting that 
under the law as it is right now the 
President—assuming that he would not 
require 2 or 3 or 4 years to do it—could 
conclude a trade agreement with Japan. 
Japan is not a member of GATT. We 
have no trade agreement with Japan 
In terms of power, I assume that the 
President could conclude such an agree- 
ment. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator is slightly 
incorrect, when he says “right now,” be- 
cause there is no Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act now. That act ex- 
pired on June 12. The problem is the 
extension of that law, but that is imma- 
terial. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I suggest to the dis- 
tinguished Senator that not a single 
trade agreement expired on June 12, and 
none will expire until it expires under 
the terms of the trade agreement itself. 

Mr. GORE. I agree; but that has 
nothing to do with the making of fur- 
ther agreements. è 

Mr. MILLIKIN. If there were a 1- 
year extension, the President would be 
at liberty right now to conclude a trade 
agreement with Japan. Iam not saying 
what should be done. I want to see how 
such an agreement can be concluded 
with Japan. I freely admit that we have 
a real problem in arriving at some form 
of agreement. Otherwise, Japan is 
likely to go Communist. The British 
are doing a great deal of talking, but 
they want to keep Japanese products 
out of southeast Asia, particularly tex- 
tiles. We do not want Japan to get into 
China. We do not want Japan to be 
dumping her goods in America, so some- 
where we must find a field in which we 
can arrive at some agreement which will 
enable Japan to be reasonably prosper- 
ous. 

Mr. GORE. I accept the qualification 
the Senator has made, that if a l-year 
extension were granted, the President 
would have authority to enter into a 
trade agreement with Japan; but that 
is only the beginning of the story. He 
would have such authority for less than 
1 year. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Madam President, 
will the Senator further yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. If there were a 1- 
year extension, any trade agreement 
which might be made would continue, 
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according to its terms, until one party 
or the other repudiated or renounced it, 
on 6 months notice. Such an agreement 
would be like every other trade agree- 
ment now in effect. The lapse of the 
law did not end a single trade agree- 
ment. They are all in effect, and they 
will continue in effect until one party or 
the other repudiates or renounces them. 

Mr. GORE. I agree; but will not the 
Senator agree that under the pending 
bill the authority given the President to 
make reciprocal trade agreements will 
expire on June 12, 1955? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes; and I said so in 
explicit terms. 

Mr. GORE. Then under the pending 
bill the President would not be given 
1 full year in which to negotiate and 
execute agreements. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Madam President, 
will the Senator further yield? 

Mr. GORE. Will the Senator answer 
that question? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I will answer it. 

Mr. GORE. Is not that correct? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes. Madam Pres- 
ident, I am not in a police court now. 
Let the Senator hold his horses. I will 
answer his question. 

Mr. GORE. Very well. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I know of my own 
knowledge that the State Department 
has been working for a long time on 
some sort of arrangement with Japan. 
If we say, “Boys, we will give you a year 
longer to come up with something,” that 
is not at all unreasonable. It is not 
as though a virginal approach to the 
problem were being made tomorrow. 
The State Department has already been 
working on it for a long time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. GORE. I desire first to reply to 
the distinguished Senator from Colo- 
rado, and then I shall be glad to yield. 

Madam President, if the demeanor of 
the junior Senator from Tennessee has 
been such as to suggest in any manner 
that he considered the junior Senator 
from Colorado to be in a police court, I 
apologize. I am sure he has never been 
in a police court. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I think I was upon 
one occasion, for a traffic offense. Per- 
haps I should have been there on other 
occasions, but I was not. 

Mr. GORE. Then we agree that, as 
of today, the President has no authority 
to enter into a trade agreement? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. We agree. 

Mr. GORE. And under the provisions 
of the pending bill if it should become 
law such authority would end on June 
12, 1955. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. We agree. The au- 
thority would end 1 year from now. 

The Senator from Colorado is also sug- 
gesting that, inasmuch as the State De- 
partment has already been working on 
the problem for some considerable time, 
there would be ample time to make an 
agreement with Japan. 

Mr. GORE. I appreciate the contri- 
bution of the able Senator. However, I 
submit that in addition to the very dif- 
ficult—if not impossible—task of nego- 
tiating a complicated reciprocal trade 
agreement with Japan in 11 months, 
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there is the further very important ques- 
tion, which is not spelled out in the 
pending bill, with respect to the oppor- 
tunity to facilitate multilateral agree- 
ments with other countries. 

I wish to point out a third reason why 
the pending bill would not accomplish 
the goal stated by the President last eve- 
ning. It would not operate to facilitate 
a three-way exchange of goods, but in- 
stead, if it were to involve a bilateral 
agreement, that would mean that we 
would take the goods of the Japanese, 
and they would take ours. The natural 
outlet for the manufactured goods of 
Japan is in southeast Asia. Japan buys 
products from us, then manufactures and 
sells them to the people of southeast 
Asia. In turn they send to us rubber 
and tin, strategic supplies which we 
need. Therefore, I submit to the able 
Senator from Colorado that the pending 
bill falls far short of the goal set by the 
President last evening, which was the 
last time he spoke. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I suggest that the 
problem which the Senator has men- 
tioned should be decided in the White 
House, inasmuch as Mr. Churchill is 
coming to Washington. If a multilateral 
agreement on that subject were possible, 
it might be a very good agreement. It 
would require the cooperation of the 
present Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
who will be in the White House this week. 
That might be a very good subject for 
discussion. 

Mr. GORE. I agree. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am not in a position 
to say that it will be considered, but 
there will be plenty of time to do it. 

Mr. GORE. I am proposing to give 
the President the tools he needs to enter 
into such mutual, multilateral, profitable 
agreements. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The President will 
not suffer because of lack of any neces- 
sary authority to negotiate such agree- 
ments within a year. The Congress has 
never hesitated to grant extensions of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. I 
venture to suggest that it will continue 
to do so. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. Let me make one reply, 
and then I shall be glad to yield. 

The able Senator from Colorado has 
just used another word with respect to 
which I must raise a question. He has 
just stated that the Congress has never 
hesitated to grant extensions of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I thought I said the 
Congress has never failed to do so. At 
least, that was my intention, 

Mr. GORE. Whatever the situation 
may be, at least we are now considering 
the question of either a 3-year extension 
with the liberalizations recommended by 
the President, or a 1-year extension, 
which was forced upon him by the high 
protectionists who are in control of the 
Congress. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The vote in the 
House shows that that statement is not 
correct, as does the vote in the House 
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Ways and Means Committee, which is 
composed of low protectionists, medium 
protectionists, and perhaps some high 
protectionists. 

Mr. GORE. Is the Senator from 
Colorado able to inform the Senate just 
why the President changed his mind? I 
do not believe he changed his mind, be- 
cause in the press conference the other 
day he said that he still wanted what 
he recommended on March 30. Why did 
he write that letter? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I do not know, except 
that he thought it was the proper thing 
to do. 

Mr. GORE. In what context —for the 
benefit of the country? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Of course, for the 
benefit of the country. I read the entire 
letter the other day. I will not stand 
here and say that our President is acting 
against what he thinks is for the benefit 
of the country. 

Mr. GORE. Neither will I. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I did not think the 
Senator would. 

Mr.GORE. When the President wrote 
his statement in 1951, in my judgment 
he was recommending and endorsing 
what he believed was for the benefit of 
the country. I believe he was actuated 
by the same motives when he sent his 
message to Congress on March 30. I 
believe he was actuated by the same 
motives last evening. I have a suspicion 
that the letter which he wrote on May 
20 was actuated by a little domestic 
political pressure. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not a fact that 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
Was renewed last year only for an addi- 
tional year, after the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Dulles, had given solemn assurance 
to the committee that if it were extended, 
he would not ask for any further exten- 
sion of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act? 

Mr. GORE. It happens that I was 
present in the committee room of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means 
when the distinguished Secretary of 
State gave that commitment. It was 
only after that statement was made that 
Congress consented even to a 1-year ex- 
tension. I want to ask the Senator if 
that was not a do-nothing trade policy. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly it was a 
do-nothing trade policy. It meant that 
while existing agreements might con- 
tinue in effect, the Secretary of State, 
in order to get the extension through, 
had to conciliate the high protectionist 
elements in his party by promising he 
would not negotiate any new agree- 
ments. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I was not at the key- 
hole of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. GORE. I was not at any key- 
hole, either. It was a public session. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Someone was. 

Mr. GORE. It was not the junior 
Senator from Tennessee. 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. Iadmit it was neither 
the Senator from Tennessee nor the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. I can assure the Sen- 
ator that nothing like that was said 
in the Senate committee. The exten- 
sion passed the Senate last year by a 
large voice vote and in 1951 it was 72 
to 2, I believe. Therefore any sugges- 
tion that the program has not worked 
out to a point where it is a pretty good 
bipartisan approach is, as I said before, 
incorrect, as that vote will show. 

Mr. GORE. The 1-year extension was 
voted by all those who really believed 
in a progressive and liberalized na- 
tional trade policy. The administration 
was new at the time, and with some justi- 
fication, I believe, asked for the preser- 
vation of the program for 1 year, in or- 
der to study it. That study has been 
made. The distinguished and able Sen- 
ator from Colorado has studied and 
studied and studied it. Now is the time 
for action. For 18 months we have done 
nothing with respect to our foreign trade 
policy, and our markets are rapidly 
slipping away from us to the Communist 
world, and the Communists are taking 
the customers of American farmers and 
American factories. Yet the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado still 
wants to study some more. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would it not be in- 
teresting to know whether any secret 
pledges were made this year—not for- 
malized pledges as the pledges were last 
year—that if an extension is voted for 
1 more year, no new agreements will be 
made? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Was the Senator 
from Illinois a party to any such agree- 
ment? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly not. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Then why does he 
impute to others something he does not 
know anything about. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The pledge was given 
openly last year. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Is it not possible also 
that those who made such an agreement 
with the President this year, an agree- 
ment the Senator from Illinois does not 
know anything about, but which he is 
imputing to others, that they also en- 
tered into agreements to break into 
safes, to kidnap children, and to commit 
all kinds of crimes? 

Mr. GORE. Madam President 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is just as fool- 
ish as the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. GORE. I am not talking about 
kidnaping children or peeping through 
keyholes. I was present at a public 
session of the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives 
when the Secretary of State, under 
pressure of that committee, gave the 
pledge that he would not enter into any 
more agreements during the 1 year, and 
no agreement has been entered into 
during that year. I say that is the do- 
nothing policy which we are asked to 
continue. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Madam President, I 
want to say just one more thing. I do 
not think it is fair procedure for the 
Senator from the great State of Illinois 
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to say that someone has been whisper- 
ing in a secret conference and agreeing 
to do something. I say to the Senator, 
“Present your proof.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS, The pledge was given 
publicly last year. Apparently that was 
what induced the high protectionist 
element in the Republican Party to con- 
sent to the extension of the act for 1 
year. 

Has there been a great increase in the 
intelligence of the high protectionist 
element in the Republican Party in the 
succeeding year? If they exacted a 
pledge last year, is there not some 
ground for the presumption that the 
same pledge has been exacted this year, 
only this time in the dark secrecy of 
night? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I suggest the Senator 
has no way of knowing that, and he has 
no right to make such a presumption, 
namely, that some persons were in hid- 
ing, at midnight, up an alley and behind 
an ashcan, whispering to each other. 
I say it is nonsense. 

Mr. GORE. Madam President, I wish 
to retrieve my speech from the ashcan. 
The incident to which the senior Sen- 
ator from Illinois has referred 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Madam President, I 
should like to say that the Senator from 
Tennessee is making a very excellent 
speech. 

Mr.GORE. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado. The under- 
standings by which the program was 
extended last year were not surrepti- 
tiously reached. I heard them expressed 
in an open session. I did not under- 
stand the senior Senator from Illinois 
to impugn anyone’s patriotism or to al- 
lege an activity that was secret. I un- 
derstood him to refer to the public 
commitment made by the Secretary of 
State in open session. 

I agreed some time ago to yield to 
my able friend from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Did I correctly un- 
derstand the Senator from Colorado to 
say something to the effect that Japan 
was not trading with Communist China? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I did not say that. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. What did the Sen- 
ator say? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I said we wanted to 
keep Japan from trading with Commu- 
nist China. Japan at the present time 
is being foreclosed in southeast Asia be- 
cause Britain is doing all it can to keep 
Japan from trading there, particularly 
in textiles. With the British suppressing 
Japanese trade in southeast Asia, and 
with our desire that Japan not trade 
with Communist China, it is evident that 
someone must buy something from 
Japan. 

That poses a problem for us. What 
the solution shall be will not be deter- 
mined by any Senator’s speech. I want 
to see an agreement. I want to study it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am sure the 
Senator from Colorado is aware of the 
fact that today Japan is trading with 
Communist China, and that during the 
Korean war she traded with Communist 
China, with the approval of General 
MacArthur. I can cite chapter and 
verse to prove that statement, because I 
asked that question in the Committee on 
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Foreign Relations, and the answer was 
in the affirmative. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am talking about 
what I think is the fact; namely, that 
this administration does not want Japan 
to trade with Communist China. I am 
not now talking about what happened in 
the past. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am saying that 
now and during the Korean war—— 

Mr. MILLIKIN. What does the Sen- 
ator wish to ask me? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wanted to get a 
statement on that point from the Sen- 
ator from Colorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Have I answered the 
Senator’s question? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No; but I think I 
have clarified the situation. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I wish the Senator 
would give me the remaining part of his 
question. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The question is 
this: Is Japan trading with Communist 
China today? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I do not know. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The information in 
the Committee on Foreign Relations is 
to the effect that Japan is trading with 
Communist China today and that she did 
trade with Communist China during the 
Korean war, with the approval of Gen- 
eral MacArthur. I can find the proof 
of that statement, because it was given 
before the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions a few days ago. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Iam basing my sug- 
gestion on what I think is the policy of 
the administration, that Japan should 
not become the captive of Communist 
China, and that Japanese trade with 
southeast Asia should not be destroyed. 
I believe those are worthy objectives of 
the administration. If I am wrong, I 
should like to know about it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There is nothing 
wrong with that, and I agree. However, 
I should like to say that President Eisen- 
hower last night did not go quite far 
enough when he was discussing Japan 
and its importance to the free world. 
He did not bring out the fact that during 
the Korean war this Government sub- 
sidized Japan to the extent of 82 bil- 
lion, to make war materials for the Ko- 
rean war, and that Japan today is faced 
with either further subsidization by us— 
and it would be in the billions of dol- 
lars—or she must find markets some- 
where. If neither is to be done, the 
ultimate answer is that Japan will be- 
come Communist. It is an empire which 
is smaller in area than the State of Mon- 
tana, and has 87 million people, whereas 
the United States has 160 million people 
and far more in the way of natural 
resources. 

What is the answer going to be? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is what I am 
waiting for. I am waiting to see what 
the administration suggests. I stated a 
while ago that the State Department has 
been working on the details of some kind 
of an agreement with Japan. 

Mr. GORE. Madam President, I have 
not discussed in detail the Japanese 
problem, nor had I reached that portion 
of my speech dealing with the Far East 
at the time the Senator referred to the 
last statement of President Eisenhower. 
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I should like to discuss the details, as 
I see them, of the very difficult problem 
of the Japanese economic situation and 
the need for a 3-year extension of the 
reciprocal trade program with the liber- 
alizations requested by the President. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I think the Senator 
will admit that I have been sitting here 
passively and quietly and was not 
aroused into action until the Senator 
from Illinois intruded some statements 
which I did not think were exactly cor- 
rect. 

Mr. GORE. I know the Senator from 
Colorado has studied this problem a 
great deal. My only real difference with 
him is on two counts, one of which is 
that he wishes to study the subject 
longer, and the other one is that he 
wants to do too little. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I must refer that to 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois, 
because he is a deep student and a re- 
nowned teacher, and I want to hear him 
say that a man should not study but 
should reach his conclusions by some 
heavenly method of intuition, or some- 
thing of that kind. 

Mr. GORE. Iam sure the able Sena- 
tor from Colorado has all the knowledge 
and intuition which a fine and worthy 
man is entitled to have, and having 
served in the Senate as long as he has, 
having studied the problems of trade 
and tariffs as meticulously and thor- 
oughly as he has, and having served on 
the Randall Commission, he comes here 
a little short in logic when he says he 
needs more time. I do not believe the 
Senator is that slow. I know he is a 
brilliant man. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. If those somewhat 
complimentary remarks are true, per- 
haps they lend credence to my view that 
I need more time in which to study the 
subject. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the able Senator 
for his contributions. 

Madam President, I should now like 
to discuss the economic problems which 
beset Japan. 

I have confined my discussion of free 
world trade problems until now to the 
problems that beset Western Europe and 
in particular to the choice that faces 
Western Europe with respect to the mar- 
kets for its products. No less serious a 
problem, however, exists in the Far East. 
Red China, too, has been busy offering 
tempting trade concessions and applying 
pressure for stepped-up commerce. Al- 
ready, Red China has concluded trade 
agreements with Ceylon, Chile, Finland, 
France, the United Kingdom, India, In- 
donesia, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, 
Pakistan, Switzerland, and Western Ger- 
many. The Chinese Communists, like 
Russia, are moving relentlessly to 
broaden the scope and step up the inten- 
sity of trade with these nations. Japan 
is under especially heavy pressure, not 
only from her own precarious economic 
position, but also from a concerted Red 


trade drive, where Japan, the dominant 
industrial nation of that area, is faced 
with similar problems of trade. If anv- 
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thing, Japan's problems are more ex- 
treme. Where Western Europe has en- 
joyed a substantial improvement in pro- 
ductivity and output, Japan has lagged 
behind. Her industrial plant, taxed by 
years of war and economic isolation, has 
suffered in terms of modernization and 
efficiency. Moreover, her dependence on 
foreign markets both as outlets for her 
manufactured goods and as sources of 
supply for her necessary raw materials 
is, if anything, greater than that of 
Western Europe. At the same time, our 
reliance on Japan as the major bastion 
of free-world strength in the Far East 
demands our attention and concern. 
The problem of integrating the Japanese 
economy into that of the free world and 
of making Japan economically viable 
must be regarded as a major test of our 
economic statesmanship. This problem 
presents a special challenge to our lead- 
ership of the free world. It presents as 
well a particularly apt example of how 
our trade policy is necessarily the hand- 
maiden of our foreign policy. 

The economic problems that beset 
Japan are not unfamiliar to the Senate. 
Japan’s very existence depends on its 
imports of rice and raw materials. The 
lag which she has experienced in reno- 
vating her industrial plant and the diffi- 
culties that she has encountered in ex- 
panding her trade have resulted in a 
dollar problem all her own. In recent 
years, the large commercial trade deficit 
that has characterized Japan's balance 
of payments has been covered by 
extraordinary United States military ex- 
penditures that have been in large part 
associated with the waging of the Korean 
war. As in the case of Western Europe, 
these expenditures and these presently 
available dollars must be regarded as 
temporary phenomena. The urgency of 
expanding Japan’s exports of manufac- 
tured goods, particularly in the Far East 
region, can not be overemphasized. The 
benefits of such expanded trade would 
quite naturally accrue, not only to Japan, 
but also to the other countries of the 
region. In particular the underdevel- 
oped countries of south and southeast 
Asia present a most logical and economi- 
cal market for Japanese production. 
These countries—and I include such 
important rice producers as Indochina, 
Burma, and Thailand—offer in combi- 
nation with Japan the prospect of ex- 
panding and mutually beneficial trade 
within the Asian region. The farsighted 
leadership that the United States has 
shown in developing mutual security 
within the free world must now be ap- 
plied to laying a solid foundation of 
closer commercial relations with the 
Far East. 

That, I believe, is in accordance with 
the statement of the able Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN]. That, I be- 
lieve, is the policy of the administration, 
and that policy Isupport. I applaud it. 
I think it is enlightened statesmanship. 

It is a remarkable fact that of all our 
major trading partners, Japan is the 
only country with which we have not 
negotiated a trade agreement in the 20 
years that we have had a Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. No more im- 
portant gap in our foreign trade policy 
remains to be filled. I believe that, too, 
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is in accordance with the sentiments ex- 
pressed by the able Senator from Colo- 
rado. It is, therefore, with special em- 
phasis that I wish to direct attention to 
the provision in the amendment which 
I am offering today, which seeks to 
remedy this situation. 

The so-called Japanese proviso in the 
amendment gives the President special 
authority to engage in a trade agreement 
negotiation with Japan and with the 
other nations of the free world for the 
express purpose of promoting the full- 
fledged membership of Japan in the 
world community of trading nations. 
This authority would provide for reduc- 
tion of duty rates by a maximum of 50 
percent of the level obtaining on Janu- 
ary 1, 1945. I should point out here 
that this authority is no more than the 
authority the President would enjoy un- 
der a 1-year extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act, as amended. We 
agreed on that, I think, a few moments 
ago. 

I deem it essential, however, that the 
specific authority be granted to the 
President, if for no other reason than 
to recognize explicitly that we alone, by 
negotiation with Japan on a purely bi- 
lateral basis, could not accomplish the 
results that we so urgently seek. The 
United States wishes to see increased 
market opportunities for Japan, but it 
wants these opportunities spread around 
the world, not concentrated solely in the 
United States. It is, therefore, necessary 
to provide some way in which we can ne- 
gotiate multilaterally with Japan, in 
concert with the other nations of the 
free world, for the mutually beneficial 
reduction in trade restrictions. The 
special provision for Japan was written 
with just that object in mind. In par- 
ticular, it is my hope that through the 
use of this special authority we can be- 
gin negotiations which will lead to the 
reduction of duty rates now impeding 
the access of Japan to the markets of the 
United Kingdom and the British Com- 
monwealth. 

Through such a process of multilateral 
negotiations, we can allay the fears of 
Japanese imports which fears, bred in 
the prewar period, are entertained by so 
many countries. Through such a proc- 
ess, I believe we can move forward on 
a multilateral basis which will allow 
Japan to live and to trade. I think her 
choice is rather stark. It is either to 
trade or to starve. The United Kingdom 
and British Commonwealth Govern- 
ments are more likely to grant such con- 
cession to Japan in an agreement in 
which they, at the same time, receive 
concessions from a variety of other coun- 
tries, including the United States. Only 
a multilateral negotiation could bring 
about this result, and there is doubt that 
multilateral negotiation of this sort 
could be undertaken without added au- 
thority in the hands of the President. 

I doubt seriously if it would be at all 
possible, in an 11-month period. 

Unless we can accomplish the ends we 
seek, Japan will be faced with the same 
disagreeable alternative which faces 
Western Europe, namely, trade with the 
Communist bloc. Do not think that Red 
China has not been very busy. Not only 
is she pushing for trade with Japan, but 
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she has entered into trade agreements 
with 13 of our allies, 

The economic compulsion to engage in 
trade with the Reds will be irresistible. 
Japan has an arable land area less than 
California, and on it she must support a 
population of over 80 million people. 
She has been able in the past to sustain 
this population by becoming a major in- 
dustrial power, but being resource poor, 
she has had to rely on others for her vital 
raw materials and foodstuffs, as well as 
for the markets for her manufactured 
goods. Under these circumstances, 
Japan must engage in international 
trade to live. She must export to buy her 
vital imports. 

Japan’s exports have not enjoyed the 
degree of access to the markets of the 
free world which is necessary if Japan is 
to continue to sustain her imports of raw 
materials and foodstuffs, for Japan must 
import most of her raw materials and 
much of her food. At present Japan’s 
imports dangerously outweigh her ex- 
ports. In 1952 the adverse trade balance 
reached $759 million. Her trade deficit 

1953 was over a billion dollars, larger 
by far than for any previous year. 

How can a small country with a popu- 
lation of 80 million on barren islands 
continue to pile up a trade deficit? 

Japan’s trade with the United States 
is also sharply out of balance. Remem- 
ber, Japan is our best customer in many 
respects. Her trade deficit with us in 
1952 was $539 million. Japan is an im- 
portant customer of ours. Almost one- 
third of all of her imports come from the 
United States, and we in turn bought 
about one-sixth of her total exports. 
Unless we help her gain markets for her 
exports, she cannot import from the 
United States; and we, in turn, are one 
of her good customers. We bought ap- 
proximately one-sixth of her exports. 

In 1952, for example, Japan was our 
largest customer for cotton, rice, barley, 
and soy beans, and our second most im- 
portant customer for wheat. In the face 
of declines in the export of our farm 
products, which in 1953 fell by more 
than $600 million, it is in our own self- 
interest and in the interest of the well- 
being of our farms and factories that 
Japan shall continue to be a strong and 
healthy market for our products, and a 
strong and healthy ally of the free world. 
But even more important, is the fact 
that if we and the other nations of the 
free world do not facilitate the integra- 
tion of Japan’s economy into that of the 
free world, she will, as a result of the 
forces of economic necessity, resort to 
other trading patterns and ultimately 
resulting political ties. One need only 
recall that before the war the China 
mainland supplied Japan with 10 percent 
of her imports. Trade with Korea and 
Formosa that before the war supplied 
25 percent of Japan's imports, now sup- 
plies only 4 percent. Japan must, there- 
fore, if she is to be a strong and secure 
outpost of the free world in the Far East, 
develop new trading patterns. This need 
is an urgent one. I agree with the Sen- 
ator from Illinois and the Senator from 
Montana as to that. 

The dollars Japan has been earning 
in recent years, which have sustained her 
ability to import, cannot be expected to, 
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continue to be available indefinitely. The 
Korean war, thanks to our Heavenly 
Father, is not now being waged. The 
rehabilitation of Japan is well on the 
way. Economic aid, not only to Japan, 
but also to Western Europe, is, I hope, 
coming to an end. 

The logical place for an expansion of 
Japanese trade is in the Far East and 
the Southeast Asian region where 
Japan's neighbors live. There are the 
major rice producing countries—Thai- 
land, Indochina, and Burma. There also 
are existing and potential sources of in- 
dustrial raw materials. There, too, are 
the major underdeveloped countries of 
the world that seek relief from the bur- 
dens of poverty and economic stagna- 
tion. 

The region of Southeast Asia and the 
Far East has become, I need not tell 
you, the arena for the continuing strug- 
gle between the free world and Com- 
munist slavery. Our economic concern 
with these countries has been, and must 
continue to be, great. There, through 
technical assistance, through grants-in- 
aid, and through loans, we have tried to 
aid and speed up the process of economic 
growth that is so important to the sur- 
vival of the democratic way of life. 

Trade between us and these countries, 
and between these countries and Japan, 
can make a substantial and continuing 
contribution to the resources of those 
countries for economic development and 
progress. Here, especially, because our 
imports from the area consist in the 
main of industrial raw materials, the 
stability of United States trade is im- 
portant—important for us, important 
for Japan, important for the economies 
of the peoples of Southeast Asia. 

The economy of the United States, as 
I have said, is very, very large and, in 
comparison, the economies of free Na- 
tions in the Far East are very small. 
Everything that occurs in this country 
in the economic sphere, has repercus- 
sions on Asian nations in multiplied ef- 
fect. The slightest economic recession 
here is feared by them because the back- 
wash upon them, relatively speaking, is a 
tidal wave; and, of course, the inverse is 
true as to prosperity here. It creates a 
tremendous uplift abroad. Let me give 
a few examples. In 1938 we had a busi- 
ness recession that was I think relatively 
mild, and there was probably not more 
than a 5 or 6 percent drop in our national 
income. The dollar earnings of the area 
in trade with us declined, not 4 or 5 per- 
cent, but 55 percent. 

The trade surplus of the Philippines 
declined 80 percent, that of Malaya by 
56 percent, Indonesia 55 percent, India 
57 percent, and so on. The area’s sales 
to Europe also declined. In 1949 we had 
an even milder recession in this country, 
but the effects on trade balances with the 
Asian region were even more pronounced. 
When the Korea struggle broke out and 
the requirements of war and defense 
necessitated increased buying of raw 
materials, both for current use, and for 
stockpiling purposes, the dollar trade of 
the region boomed. But such extreme 
fiuctuations in trade are unhealthy. I 
need only point out that dependability of 
trade and earnings is vital to the execu- 
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tion of the programs of economic de- 
velopment which so many of the coun- 
tries of the area have in mind, and to 
which their democratic governments are 
committed. 

Again I submit that an 11 months’ 
extension does not fit this need. 

The instability of foreign exchange 
earnings has been, and probably is to- 
day, the most critical problem of inter- 
national economic relations facing these 
countries. From 1951 to 1953 the volume 
of non-Communist Asia’s exports fell 
by $3 billion, which amounted to a de- 
cline in their foreign exchange earnings 
of 25 percent. The development and 
expansion of mutually beneficial trade 
within the Asian economy can hold forth 
great promise, not only for Japan but 
also for Japan’s neighbors in Asia, and 
also for the producers of the United 
States. 

The authority that the President 
would have to negotiate a multilateral 
network of trade concessions would yield 
dividends in trade and security through- 
out the free world. It would permit the 
integration of Japan into the trading 
system of the West. The authority 
which the President would have under 
my amendment would facilitate the mu- 
tual expansion of markets in the region 
of the Far East. 

I do not believe that an 11-months’ 
extension would give to the President 
the tools necessary to enable him to do 
what should be done. A 3-year ex- 
tension would facilitate the mutual ex- 
tension of markets in the region of the 
Far East. It would encourage the ex- 
pansion or production of primary in- 
dustrial materials in the underdeveloped 
areas of the world to the advantage, not 
only of Japan, but of all other nations 
engaged in the operation of the trade 
agreements, and I would not except the 
United States of America. 

Madam President, what are the impli- 

cations of the reduced export trade for 
the continuing prosperity of our own 
country and the people of the United 
States? Ihave referred in my address to 
problems in general, to problems in West- 
ern Europe specifically, to problems in- 
volving farm commodities and industrial 
workers in the United States specifically, 
and to the Japanese problem specifically. 
I now wish to treat of the impact upon 
this country of the continued loss of our 
foreign markets. It is obvious that for- 
eign trade means more than the obtain- 
ing of vital raw material from other na- 
tions for our military security and the 
prosperity of our country. It means 
jobs in our industry and prosperity for 
our farmers and business. It means ef- 
fectively strengthening our friends in the 
world at large, as well as strengthening 
ourselves; strengthening them not only 
to fortify their economies, not only to 
make them independent of American fi- 
nancial aid, but also to enable them to 
buy from us what we must sell to the 
world. As President Eisenhower has 
said: 
By making it possible for our friends to sell 
their products to us, we thus at once help 
them to be strong and enable them to earn 
the dollars by which they can, in turn, help 
our economy to be healthy. 
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That is a fine statement by the Presi- 
dent. 

A high level of international trade is 
essential, as I have said, to continuing 
United States prosperity. Our Nation 
now exports annually, as I stated to the 
distinguished Senator from Wisconsin 
earlier, from 7 to 9 percent of its total 
output of movable goods. Imports equal 
4 to 6 percent of our total production 
of goods. This exchange of goods be- 
tween America and the rest of the world 
involves our sending abroad those things 
we produce most efficiently, and receiv- 
ing in return those things which are 
more efficiently made abroad and which, 
in some instances, cannot be made here 
at all. 

Without this trade, some of the most 
dynamic United States industries would 
have to reduce production, and the 
American consumer would be forced to 
buy high-cost substitutes for foreign 
goods, resulting in dislocations which 
create deflationary pressures. Ulti- 
mately we would have to adjust to a 
lower standard of living. The jobs of 
over 4 million Americans whose employ- 
ment is dependent on the American ex- 
port-import market would be in jeop- 
ardy. 

In addition to permitting a reduc- 
tion and eventual elimination of foreign 
aid, a more liberal commercial policy 
could save many millions of dollars an- 
nually to the Federal budget, and again 
I hope that saving is not far off. For 
example, if dollar exchange is not avail- 
able abroad, foreign purchases of United 
States agricultural commodities would 
decline sharply—they are already de- 
clining sharply—and thus would greatly 
increase Commodity Credit price sup- 
port expenditures. This is happening 
today to a distressing extent. Only this 
week Secretary Benson announced dras- 
tic production limitations to our farm- 
ers, to which announcement I have 
already made reference. 

Moreover, a large proportion of our 
exports of manufactured goods is com- 
posed of products manufactured by 
small- and medium-sized companies. 
Well over half of the American output 
of many import-export products, such 
as flour, machine tools, and agricultural 
machinery, is manufactured in estab- 
lishments employing less than 1,000 
workers. Many of these companies, 
which produce vast commodities for ex- 
port, have less than 100 employees. 

A more liberal commercial policy 
means greater prosperity to the United 
States. It means more business for big 
business, and more business for small 
business, It means more jobs for labor; 
it means greater income for all. All 
branches of our economy—industry, 
farm labor, agriculture—prosper as our 
trade barriers are lowered. More liber- 
alized trade is fundamental to American 
economic self-interest. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. If the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Tennessee 
is agreed to, how much does the Senator 
think would be the dollar value of the 
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imports which would come into the 
country during the 3-year period? Has 
the Senator made any study of that 
factor? 

Mr. GORE. No estimate has been 
made of which I am aware. The volume 
would depend upon how successfully the 
administration entered into and obtained 
reciprocal concessions. Of course, as the 
Senator from Massachusetts knows, the 
whole spirit of the law is that the Presi- 
dent will undertake to gain concessions 
for the United States in return for con- 
cessions granted other countries, relating 
to products the importation of which 
will not result in serious injury to in- 
dustries in this country. Without know- 
ing the degree of response which other 
nations would give to the efforts of the 
President, I do not see how an estimate 
could be arrived at. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Assuming that the 
program contained in the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Tennessee 
were put into effect, I think it would be 
possible, under the formula suggested by 
the Senator from Tennessee, to arrive at 
a maximum estimate. It may not be 
possible to estimate how far short of 
the estimate we will fall, but at least we 
could estimate what the maximum vol- 
ume could be by ascertaining the per- 
centages of imports for each year. 

Mr. GORE. One could arrive at an 
estimate based on the maximum conces- 
sions which the President would be per- 
mitted to make in our own import duties. 
I do not know how one could arrive at an 
estimate of the maximum concessions 
which the President could obtain from 
countries abroad. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Even under the fig- 
ures given by the Senator from Tennes- 
see, it does not seem to me that there 
would be a very substantial rise in im- 
ports from abroad. Considering all the 
statistics we have and the effect of the 
amendment of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, it does not seem to me there 
would be a very substantial increase. 

Mr. GORE. If the Senator is saying, 
by implication, that Iam not submitting 
a radical proposal, I agree with him. If, 
for example, the import duty on a certain 
product were 20 cents, and under the 
limit of the proposed authority the Pres- 
ident would have power to reduce the 
duty on the product only to 19 cents, 
and he could not do that without sub- 
mitting his proposal to the Tariff Com- 
mission, for advice, and without the ap- 
plication of the peril point and the 
escape clause provisions. I agree with 
the Senator that I am offering only some 
mild steps in the direction of progressive 
liberalized international trade. 

Mr. KENNEDY. In other words, the 
Senator from Tennessee has not any fig- 
ures as to what, if his amendment were 
adopted, would be the maximum amount 
which could be imported above what 
would be imported if the existing act 
were merely extended for a year. He 
does not have any rough estimate in 
dollar figures? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I have an 
estimate of the increase under an 11- 
month or 1-year extension. I think it 
would be practically nil. I would hope 
that under a 3-year extension, with these 
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liberalization provisions in the bill, the 
program would have time to operate, 
and the Department of State and the 
President would have time to hold con- 
ferences and to negotiate multilateral 
agreements that would be materially 
beneficial to the United States and to 
the other countries of the free world. 

Of course, I cannot give the Senator 
from Massachusetts an ironclad prom- 
ise that such would be the result; but 
the President of the United States has 
said that with these tools, he thinks he 
can do the job. He has requested these 
tools, and I am willing to grant them to 
him 


Mr. KENNEDY. Is it not a fact that 
if a reduction is made in any of the 
tariffs, it will remove a certain percent- 
age of the market that is being served 
by United States companies? 

Mr. GORE. I do not believe that is 
necessarily true, because many imports 
which can enter the United States would 
not be competitive—although some of 
them would be. Many products are not 
made in the United States. 

For instance, the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. WILEY] has referred to 
shoes. Last year, 1 percent of our con- 
sumption of shoes came from abroad. 
Obviously, that 1 percent was to a lim- 
ited extent competitive; but I do not 
think it was seriously so, because our 
domestic shoe industry still had 99 per- 
cent of the American market, and ex- 
ported more shoes than were imported, 
I believe. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The only point I am 
making is that, inasmuch as I in part 
represent an area that is particularly 
vulnerable to competition from abroad, 
I am wondering whether the result of 
the Senator’s amendment would be to 
increase the competition from imported 
goods and their impact upon our domes- 
tic industries, even though there might 
be benefit to some of our producers of 
agricultural commodities, the automo- 
bile manufacturers, and others who es- 
pecially benefit from expanded foreign 
trade. In other words, would not the 
additional dollars which would go to ex- 
porting industries be obtained at the ex- 
pense of particular domestic industries? 

Mr. GORE. I wish to disabuse my 
very able friend’s mind from one pre- 
sumption upon which he has predicated 
his question, namely, that the majority 
of the benefit from export trade goes to 
agriculture. That is not the case. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I did not mean to 
suggest that the majority of the benefits 
would go to agriculture, but agriculture 
is among the beneficiaries, 

Mr. GORE. I believe the Randall 
Commission estimated that 4,376,000 
jobs were involved in our export-import 
trade. Of that number, less than one- 
fourth—or 976,000—were the jobs of ag- 
ricultural workers. 

To come specifically to the question 
the able Senator from Massachusetts 
has asked, let me say it may be possible 
that a liberalization of our trade pro- 
gram would cause injury here or there 
in our country. Of course, the act con- 
tains provisions which would apply in 
case injury occurred, although I doubt 
that the injury would be great. Never- 
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theless, it is my sincere conviction that 
in the Senator’s own State of Massachu- 
setts, the benefits accruing from in- 
creased export trade would greatly ex- 
ceed the injuries that might be suffered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Dr. Howard S. Pi- 
quet, of the Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice of the Library of Congress, has made 
a long and detailed study of this matter, 
In his book entitled “Aid, Trade, and the 
Tariff,” he states that— 

In terms of percentage increases, the most 
significant changes probably— 


That is to say, if all tariffs were re- 
moved— 
would be in the textile group, including such 
items as coarse linen toweling and hemmed 
linen handkerchiefs (from the United King- 
dom), linoleum (from the United Kingdom 
and the Netherlands), cotton hosiery (from 
France and the United Kingdom), woolens 
and worsteds (United Kingdom), and apparel 
wool (largely from Australia); in the ma- 
chinery and vehicle group, including full- 
fashioned hosiery knitting machines (United 
Kingdom), bicycles (United Kingdom and 
Germany), and sewing machines (Japan, 
Germany, and Italy); and in the miscella- 
neous group, including clocks (France, Swit- 
gerland, and Germany), optical instruments 
(Japan, Germany, and France), and toys 
and dolls (Japan, the United Kingdom, and 
Germany). 


As the Senator from Tennessee knows, 
what Dr. Piquet really is reciting is an 
almost complete list of the basic com- 
modities manufactured in the northeast- 
ern section of the United States. 

Mr. GORE. However, the Senator 
from Massachusetts has indulged in a 
presumption which is not properly to 
be considered in connection with the 
amendment I have submitted. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I appreciate that 
fact. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts used the words “if all duties 
were removed.” 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. 

Mr. GORE. I do not propose to have 
that done, and I would not advocate it. 
Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. 

Mr. GORE. I daresay the Senator 
from Massachusetts is aware of the fact 
that a few textile industries exist in 
Tennessee. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. 

I do not wish to be too local about this 
matter, but it seems to me there are two 
points to be considered: first, whether 
the Senator’s amendment would have 
any effect on trade 

Mr. GORE. I believe it would be im- 
mensely beneficial to the State of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Well, let us take a 
broader view. 

Mr. GORE. I believe it would also 
be immensely beneficial to the United 
States and to all the rest of the free 
world. Certainly that is taking a rather 
broad view. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Second, if the Sen- 
ator’s amendment would have an ap- 
preciable effect upon our foreign trade 
and I am not sure it would—would not 
it be at the expense of industries which 
are particularly vulnerable to imports; 
and would not the amendment benefit 
domestic industries which benefit par- 
ticularly from export trade? I am not 
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thinking only of agriculture; I am 
thinking also of various industries, par- 
ticularly those located in the Middle 
West. 

I am sure the Senator from Tennes- 
see understands that this is a matter 
of great concern to the people of Mas- 
sachusetts. Before I can vote on this 
amendment, it is essential that all facts 
be discussed and that all questions be 
answered; I should like to have an an- 
swer to these two questions.. 

Mr. GORE. I hope the Senator from 
Massachusetts will conclude to vote for 
the amendment. I sincerely believe it 
will be in the best interests, not only 
of his State, but also of the United 
States and the rest of the free world. 
Obviously there would be injury to some 
industries if all tariffs were removed. 
However, I do not propose that that 
be done. 

It may be that even the slight reduc- 
tions authorized by the amendment I 
have offered would, if put into effect, in- 
jure some. However, protections are 
provided. The escape-clause provision 
of the law and the peril-point provision 
of the law will remain. Furthermore, 
the proposed decreases would have to be 
submitted to the Tariff Commission for 
advice; and even if they were agreed to 
in the case of every commodity to which 
they would be applicable, I submit that 
the concessions would still be rather 
mild. Let us compare the 5-percent re- 
duction in tariff duties proposed to be 
authorized for next year with the 50 per- 
cent authorized in the original Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act. I know many 
persons feared then that certain of our 
industries would be put out of business. 
But we find that, without one exception, 
trade between the United States and the 
countries with which the United States 
has reciprocal trade agreements and 
trade within the framework of the most- 
favored-nation application of those 
agreements has increased. I believe the 
test of time proves this to be beneficial 
to all the States of the Union. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator from 
‘Tennessee is as able a debater as I have 
known for a long time. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. However, it seems to 
me that he emphasizes how little his 
amendment will mean, percentagewise, 
to domestic industries if it is adopted and 
put into effect. 

Therefore, I should like to ask two 
questions: First, what is the judgment of 
the Senator from Tennessee as to how 
important his amendment would be from 
the point of view of stimulating foreign 
trade? 

It seems to me that, percentagewise, 
his amendment would not mean very 
much in respect to our foreign trade. I 
should like to have the Senator express 
his opinion on that score. 

In the second place, if his amendment 
will mean a good deal, in terms of dollar 
volume, in stimulating foreign trade, 
what effect will the amendment have 
upon domestic industries that are par- 
ticularly vulnerable to imports—taking 
into account the peril-point and escape- 
clause provisions and the fact that little 
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real relief has resulted from these provi- 
sions in the past. 

Mr. GORE. In view of the excep- 
tions that are set forth, I believe the able 
Senator from Massachusetts must bear 
in mind the difference between the ef- 
fect of the amendment upon the United 
States and its effect upon the smaller 
countries with which we would enter into 
trade agreements—if such agreements 
were executed. 

A very small concession, a very small 
increase in their share of the market 
in the United States might, as a prac- 
tical matter, be unfelt in this country, 
but might mean a great deal to a coun- 
try which is tottering on the brink of 
accepting the bait offered by Commu- 
nist Russia. 

I believe that these concessions are 
very small. I should like to go further, 
I will say frankly to the able Senator, 
but I have recommended here what has 
been agreed upon by a bipartisan com- 
mission, what has been agreed upon by 
Republicans and Democrats, what has 
been requested by the President of the 
United States. I believe, as the Presi- 
dent has said, that it is the minimum 
that is necessary unless we are to do 
nothing and shock our friends in the 
world into the fear that we are going 
back in the other direction, to the old 
Smoot-Hawley days. Then perhaps 
they will throw up their hands in disgust 
and turn and accept the bait being held 
out to them. 

Mr. President, I think all Senators 
agree that whenever we consider tariff 
legislation we hear a great deal more 
about the possible injury than we do 
about the benefits. We rarely hear talk 
about those who will be injured by the 
falling level of exports. 

What are we going to do about injury 
to the industrial workers of the country? 
I say that the industrial workers of 
America are vitally concerned in our for- 
eign markets. I have some very inter- 
esting figures on industrial production 
which I should like to use. 

In 1953 we exported 15 percent of our 
production of turpentine, 21 percent of 
our production of resin, 23 percent of 
our lubricating oils, 24 percent of our 
sulfur, 31 percent of our graders used 
in construction work, 45 percent of the 
track-laying tractors produced by our 
factories, 13 percent of our motortrucks 
and coaches, and 37 percent of our com- 
plete civilian aircraft. 

Not only did this mean jobs for the 
people who worked in the factories 
making civilian aircraft, motortrucks, 
coaches, tractors, trailers, and so forth, 
but it meant jobs for truck drivers driv- 
ing the trucks hauling these products. 
It meant jobs for railroad employees. 
It meant jobs for people at the ports, 
loading the tractors onto ships, and for 
the men who manned our merchant ma- 
rine, plying the oceans of the world. 

As I stated earlier in colloquy with the 
able junior Senator from Massachusetts 
IMr. Kennepy], more than three- 


fourths of the jobs in export-import 
trade are in nonagricultural employ- 
ment. 

Are the workers who produce these 
commodities and the hundreds of other 
products of our export-dependent fac- 
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tories unimportant or unworthy of our 
consideration? Of course not. No one 
takes that position. No Member of the 
Senate is so cold hearted. Do we con- 
sider unimportant the workers engaged 
in transporting, distributing, and man- 
ufacturing products which we import 
and export? Of course not. 

Let us look at some facts, The staff of 
the Randall Commission made a study 
of employment factors in a paper titled 
“Employment Attributable to Foreign 
Trade, 1952.“ This paper presented es- 
timates of the number of persons de- 
pendent for employment on foreign 
trade. It was based on testimony of 
Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks 
before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in 1953. The paper states that it 
is estimated there were 2,150,000 non- 
agricultural workers and 976,000 agri- 
cultural workers dependent upon exports 
in 1952; 1,250,000 workers were depend- 
ent upon imports, either in transporta- 
tion and distribution or in manufactur- 
ing. Thus the total employment attrib- 
utable to foreign trade is estimated at 
4,376,000. 

How does this factor compare with the 
number of workers who might be ad- 
versely affected if we enact the Presi- 
dent’s trade program? The Randall 
Commission looked into this problem, 
too. In a paper titled “United States 
Workers Producing Goods Equivalent to 
Import Increases in the Case of Tempo- 
rary Tariff Suspension” it found that it 
is estimated that if all tariffs were sus- 
pended temporarily, not more than 202,- 
000 workers were likely to be affected ad- 
versely. Mind you, that is based on the 
assumption that all tariffs are sus- 
pended. The amendment I have of- 
fered does not envision so sweeping a 
change. It proposes only very moderate 
change. Of course, Mr. President, the 
figures showing 4,376,000 workers de- 
pendent on imports and exports and 
202,000 workers vulnerable to increased 
imports as a result of temporary tariff 
suspension, are estimates. But they are 
informed estimates. They place in 
proper perspective the order of magni- 
tude of the problem we face. Let me 
emphasize once again, however, that we 
are not talking at this point about tariff 
suspension or abolition. The trade pro- 
gram before us is a program for modest 
adjustments on items to be carefully se- 
lected—a carefully thought out conserv- 
ative program, and, in the President’s 
own words “A minimum essential pro- 
gram for the building of a stronger 
America as an integral part of a strong 
and economically free world.” 

An informed analysis of the factors 
involved would indicate to a reasonable 
man that our national interest lies in the 
direction of increased international 
trade. Surely the figures I have dis- 
cussed point to but one conclusion, and 
that is that our continued prosperity is 
contingent upon a high level of export 
trade. 

Unless we adjust our trade policy in 
this time of crisis so that Europe can 
expand its trade with the United States 
and the free world, the inevitable result 
will be a deflection of European trading 
in the direction of the Soviet bloc. 
There is a substantial historical connec- 
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tion between Western Europe and East- 
ern Europe. Prewar trade relations be- 
tween the two areas were strong, with 
Eastern Europe supplying a large por- 
tion of the raw materials requirements 
and foodstuffs for Western Europe. In 
the postwar period this trade has lan- 
guished. In part this has been due to 
the absolute unavailability of Western 
European products during the period of 
reconstruction. It has also been due to 
the policy of economic independence 
which until recently has been followed 
by the Soviet Union and its satellites. 
A third and important factor is the eco- 
nomic sactions imposed against Com- 
munist countries. 

Following the death of Stalin, a sub- 
tantial change in Soviet economic policy 
toward the West was discernible. The 
Soviet Union, it would appear, has tried 
to capture the initiative in its global 
strategy by using economic warfare to 
split the allies. The economic exigen- 
cies that Western Europe faces have 
made these countries susceptible to the 
economic blandishments of the Kremlin. 
If the Soviet Union succeeds in turning 
our European allies away from the West, 
that will be a major catastrophe. The 
only real and lasting solution to these 
problems is that we stimulate higher 
and more stable levels of mutually bene- 
ficial trade. This is a responsibility 
which we cannot afford to shirk. Even 
if these policies implied a burden and a 
cost to us, we would be wise nonetheless 
to undertake them. But the simple and 
elemental fact is that we stand to gain 
from such increased trade through ex- 
panded outlets for our own products. 

I do not need to point out to my col- 
leagues that this remarkable recovery 
thus far made by Western Europe has 
been due in large measure to the gener- 
osity of the Ame ican people. 

Nor need I point out to my colleagues 
that the day is approaching when Amer- 
ica will no longer make the dollar gifts 
to our western allies. When this day 
comes, what will happen to Europe? 
What will happen to the United States? 

The answer is unpleasant to contem- 
plate, unless we realize and act on the 
necessity for expanding world trade as 
the substitute for economic aid. 

In Western Europe the Communists 
have lost their propaganda battle 
against economic recovery in Western 
Europe. We have put the lie to the So- 
viet propaganda claims that our Mar- 
shall plan aid was American imperial- 
ism. The truly cooperative effort for 
European economic recovery has served 
to bind the free world together and has 
resulted in increased mutual regard and 
consideration which is so essential to 
unity among free democratic nations._ 

But we cannot rest on the laurels that 
we have won. For one reason, the Com- 
munists will not let us. The strength 
and security of the free world alliance 
must continuously be nourished. If we 
stop and withdraw, then all that we 
have done will have been for naught. 
We are at a particularly crucial point 
at this time in the development of the 
free world alliance. The economic re- 
covery of Western Europe that has been 
so much a product of our efforts, must be 
preserved so that it can make its maxi- 
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mum contribution to the economic wel- 
fare and military security of the free 
world. We must, by continuous effort, 
protect our investment, for if we are 
derelict and lose the initiative in the 
struggle, our adversaries will be quick to 
capture it. The boldness of initiative 
manifested in the Marshall plan and in 
the other programs of economic. and 
military aid must now be turned to the 
development of programs of trade with- 
in the free world. If we fail to do this, 
the alternatives are obvious. If we do 
not trade with the free world, then the 
free world—East and West alike, will 
trade with the Soviet bloc. The delays 
that we have already encountered in 
putting into effect a more liberal trade 
program have done the free world al- 
liance considerable harm. The Russians 
have been quick to take advantage of our 
errors. In the past 18 months we have 
seen a new look in Russian strategy. 
On the economic side—and I need not 
point out that everything the Russians 
do has an economic aspect—on the eco- 
nomic side the Russians have been try- 
ing to woo Western Europe away from 
trade with the other countries of the 
free world and toward increased trade 
with the Soviet Union and its satellites. 
Not only would this, if successful, in- 
crease the dependence of Western Eu- 
rope on Soviet sources of supply, but the 
Kremlin has also much to gain in the 
form of hard goods and tools to expand 
its industrial capacity, and of increased 
consumer goods to satisfy the demands 
of the peoples in the satellite countries. 
The East Berlin riots of just a year ago 
gave evidence of the restiveness of the 
captive peoples, especially the independ- 
ent labor movement of Eastern Europe. 
Demands of their armaments and the 
accelerated pace of industrialization in 
the satellites and in the Soviet Union, 
have undoubtedly placed extreme bur- 
dens on the consumers in these countries. 
Apparently the signal has now been 
given to go slower and to eliminate the 
disaffection among the satellite peoples 
by offering them more bread and goods. 

The Kremlin has other objectives in 
mind, too. One of the most effective 
ways of undermining the free world 
blockade on the shipment of strategic 
war supplies to the Communist world is 
to slowly chip away at these controls by 
expanding nonstrategic trade. Earlier 
in the game the Kremlin gave away its 
hand by demanding strategic goods in 
exchange for foodstuffs and raw mate- 
rials. Now its trade offensive has be- 
come less obvious. It no longer de- 
mands strategic goods, but is satisfied 
with ordinary commercial trade. Let 
us not delude ourselves about the ulti- 
mate objective; it is to make Western 
Europe so dependent on the Soviet bloc 
that the controls over trade in strategic 
goods will no longer be effective. For 
where economic influence is expanded, 
political influence is increased. 

One cannot deny that given the eco- 
nomic circumstances of Western Europe, 
Russia can make trade with the Soviet 
bloc appear attractive. In fact, the Red 
state trading monopolies have made it 
their business to offer good bargains. 
With a continued shortage of dollars in 
Western Europe—and this goes back to 
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the question asked by the able and dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Kennepy]—and with no evidence 
from us that we are willing to liberalize 
our trade policy, our friends in Western 
Europe are faced with the economic 
necessity of trading with the Reds. We 
read almost daily of new discussions be- 
tween East and West on trade. We hear 
of trade delegations going behind the 
Iron Curtain to negotiate barter agree- 
ments, 

Every time we do something foolish, 
like rejecting a low British bid for power 
transmission equipment, or turning our 
back on further reciprocal trade agree- 
ments, the Russian propaganda machin- 
ery begins to grind, and newer and better 
trade deals are offered. 

What will happen if Russia’s trade 
offensive is successful? It has given 
considerable evidence that it promises to 
be successful. The answer to that ques- 
tion is important to the people of every 
State in the Union, including the people 
who think they might be injured a little 
by this program. The answer is of vital 
concern to the people of New England, 
the North, the South, and to every cit- 
izen of the United States, 

First of all, we lose customers to the 
Russians. We lose markets which are 
vital to the welfare of our domestic 
producers. It is plain bad business for 
us to sit still and do nothing and allow 
the customers of America to be taken 
away by anyone else to our disadvan- 
tage, but more particularly by those who 
compose the conspiracy to dominate the 
world. 

Second, the area of Russian economic 
and political influence is expanded. 
The net result would be that the unity 
of the free world is diminished. The 
tremendous investment that we have in 
the free world is compromised. We lose 
by default to the Communist economic 
offensive that which we have spent bil- 
lions to protect. By shortsightedness, 
by vacillation, by doing foolish little 
things, we are in danger of undoing the 
tremendous good that we have accom- 
plished with so much care and at such 
great cost to ourselves. 

Indications are that the Communist 
trade offers are finding plenty of takers. 
Already Russia has concluded trade 
agreements with Argentina, Canada, 
Denmark, Egypt, Finland, France, the 
United Kingdom, Greece, Iceland, India, 
Italy, Iran, Norway, Sweden, and West 
Germany. She has issued invitations to 
a number of Asiatic and Pacific coun- 
tries to send trade delegates to a con- 
ference in September and October of 
this year. Countries invited are India, 
Burma, Indonesia, Ceylon, Afghanistan, 
Pakistan, Thailand, Japan, the Philip- 
pines, Nepal, Malaya, and British Bor- 
neo. The delegates are to spend ap- 
proximately a month studying develop- 
ment of Soviet industry and agricul- 
ture. The invitations were issued at 
the February meeting of the United Na- 
tions Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East at Kandy, Ceylon. Then, 
on April 30, Semyon K. Tsarapkin, So- 
viet delegate to the United Nations Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, offered all 
Latin American countries the same kind 
of invitation for the same month. Both 
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‘Asian and Latin American representa- 
tives will be guests of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment during their entire stay. It is 
reported that several Middle East coun- 
tries are also to be invited. 

As an additional inducement to un- 
derdeveloped nations, the Soviet Bloc, 
since the beginning of this year, has 
signed at least 10 new trade agreements 
with Asian and Latin American coun- 
tries calling for trade worth more than 
$100 million in the next 12 months. 

Apparently, the Reds really mean 
business. Asian and Latin American 
countries have been officially informed 
that Moscow is ready to grant them sub- 
stantial commercial credits and, what is 
more, to accept payment in local cur- 
rency. 

That is a step which we have been de- 
bating on the floor of the Senate. We 
have not proceeded very far with it, but 
Russia has made the announcement that 
she is willing to accept local currencies. 

Long-term trade agreements are being 
offered ostentatiously as a means of as- 
suring a raw material supply for Soviet 
Russia and of stabilizing its export pro- 
duction schedules. At the same time, 
these agreements guarantee stable rev- 
enue to countries which have suffered 
periodically from sharp price fluctua- 
tions for such prices as tin, rubber, 
copra, tea, and rice. The formula is 
the same one Nazi Germany used to tie 
the depression-stricken East and South- 
eastern European countries to Germany 
prior to World War II. 

Let me point out to my fellow Sena- 
tors that while Russia is offering this sta- 
ble market, offering to accept local cur- 
rencies, offering long-term agreements, 
what kind of program do we propose? 
We propose to continue the uncertainty. 
What foreign country would venture the 
guess that this 11-months’ extension will 
be in effect 2 years from today? It is an 
uncertainty which is doing great dam- 
age, as is the lack of a positive move- 
ment for liberalization. 

We must assume that the Soviet Union 
is technically capable of extending in- 
dustrial and commercial credits to capi- 
tal-poor countries. Already, she has 
made technical assistance agreements 
with India and Afghanistan, and is nego- 
tiating with others. 

European imports from the Soviet Bloc 
have consisted primarily of goods for 
which Europe would otherwise have 
spent scarce dollars. 

That comes back to the question sub- 
mitted to me by the able Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. 

It was estimated about a year or so 
ago by a U. N. survey team that if West- 
ern European trade with the Soviet Bloc 
were to return to the levels of that trade 
in 1938, Western Europe could save 300 
million scarce American dollars a year. 

They are moving in that direction. 
Every time a million dollars’ worth of 
imports in Western Europe is transferred 
from the United States to iron-curtain 
countries, we lose customers; we lose 
jobs. Russia gains influence as well as 
customers. 

Today, Western Europe is buying about 
8 percent of all its bread grains from the 
East and about 21 percent of its live- 
stock grains, while we wrestle with a 
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grain surplus. Timber is another import- 
ant commodity with one-fourth of all 
the Western European purchases of sawn 
woods coming from the East. The U.S. 
S. R. and the rest of Eastern Europe have 
been buying relatively more machinery- 
manufactured goods and transport 
goods. These products make up almost 
half of East European imports from the 
West. In line with the so-called new 
policy that Malenkov has enunciated, 
consumer goods imports from the West 
have increased. We know that in the 
last 6 months of 1953 and the first month 
of 1954, the Soviet Government made 
arrangements to buy food from the free 
world amounting to about $90 million in 
value. Butter was the biggest item, hav- 
ing a value of $40 million, with Denmark 
and the Netherlands as the major sup- 
pliers. 

In addition to food, the Soviets are 
stepping up their imports of textiles from 
Belgium, Netherlands, France, Italy, and 
the United Kingdom. 

In recent contracts with the West, 
Russia has ordered from Great Britain, 
machinery, machine equipment, tools, 
and other hard goods. Argentina has 
contracted to buy petroleum, coal, ma- 
chinery, power plants, and drugs in ex- 
change for wool, hides, linseed oil, and 
meat. 

Let me point out that we have petro- 
leum products to sell. We have coal to 
sell, and we have coal miners who are 
unemployed. We have machinery to 
sell. 

France has a 3-year agreement by 
which she will get corn, anthracite coal, 
chrome, manganese, and asbestos, and 
will sell linen, silk, lead, and fruits, 
Meanwhile our coal miners work part- 
time or lose their jobs and our corn bins 
are full. 

Greece has a $20 million agreement by 
which she will get crude oil, coal, and 
timber in exchange largely for tobacco. 

Denmark has contracted to supply the 
Russians five refrigerator ships. 

The Soviets have also made smaller 
arrangements with Egypt to swap wheat 
for cotton, with Holland to swap auto- 
mobiles for foodstuff, and with Norway 
to exchange automobiles for ships. 

The Russian satellites have been active 
as well. Czechoslovakia, for example, 
has negotiated barter arrangements with 
a series of western European countries. 
In the case of Greece, Czechoslovakia 
has been seeking to sell lumber, sugar, 
prefabricated houses, and textiles. The 
Netherlands will export frozen beef. A 
Czechoslovakian-Brazilian treaty pro- 
vides for the sale by Brazil of iron ore, 
hides, copper, and cocoa. It is known 
that a trade agreement with Bolivia is 
under consideration through which, if 
consummated, Bolivia would exchange 
$4 million worth of tin, lead, sulfur, 
bismuth, and other products for ma- 
chinery. I point out that the United 
States has machinery to sell and has 
need for tin. 

Polish trade agreements with the West 
are primarily concerned with the expor- 
tation of Polish coal. Among the west- 
ern European countries signing agree- 
ments specifying delivery of substantial 
quantities of Polish coal are Austria, 
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Sweden, France, and Finland. And this 
has been taking place while United 
States coal can undersell Polish coal in 
European markets and our exports of 
coal fell by almost one-third in 1953 
from the 1952 levels. 

West Germany has also been suscep- 
tible to the trade blandishments of the 
Soviet bloc. The recovery of German 
production has been remarkable, and the 
pressures on Germany for disposing of 
her production abroad have been great. 
Her natural inclination is to develop 
trade with the countries with whom she 
traded in the prewar period. Then, she 
was a heavy industrial supplier to what 
are now the Communist countries of 
Eastern Europe. Germany then received 
grain and tobacco from the Balkan 
countries; she depended upon Hungarian 
and Polish eggs and meat, Russian tim- 
ber and oil, and Czech iron. In return, 
Germany used to send tu the East the 
products of its factories—iron and steel, 
machinery and chemicals. Today, Ger- 
man trade with the eastern bloc is far 
below the levels of that trade in the early 
thirties when 15 percent of German 
foreign trade was with the East. Today, 
this trade is no greater than 2 percent 
of Germany’s foreign trade, but the 
pressures for expanding it are increasing 
all the time. She has negotiated trade 
and payments agreements with all the 
Soviet satellites with the exception of 
Rumania. One interesting thing is that 
there is no diplomatic representation 
between West Germany and the East; 
but apparently that has not made any 
difference so far as the negotiation of 
trade agreements is concerned. 

One commodity that figures promi- 
nently in this actual and prospective 
trade with the East is wheat. It would 
be a very distressing political as well as 
economic development if West Germany 
were to switch its purchases of wheat 
from the United States, Canada, and 
Australia to the Soviet Union. With our 
exports of wheat in 1953 having fallen 
by 33 percent from the levels of 1952, 
and with our total exports of agricul- 
tural products having fallen by almost 
two-thirds of a billion dollars, further 
losses to our markets to the Soviet bloc 
would be disastrous to American agri- 
culture. 

Almost one-fourth of all West Euro- 
pean imports from the Soviet bloc have 
consisted of grains and cereal prepara- 
tions. All in all, foodstuffs make up 
between one-third and one-half of such 
imports by the free world. Coal and 
coke account for $200 million of imports 
and wood, pulp and manufacturers for 
over $100 million worth of imports from 
the Soviet bloc. Even oilseeds and fats 
and oils which are big export items for 
us have been displaced by imports from 
the Red nations. In recent months, the 
Soviet Union has been expanding its 
exports of petroleum and petroleum 
products and of automobiles to Western 
Europe. 

To be sure, the total trade now moving 
between east and west is not very great. 
The total of such exports and imports 
stands at about $3 billion. But for in- 
dividual countries, the markets in the 
Soviet bloc make a substantial contri- 
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bution to their export trade. Austria 
exported 11 percent of her total exports 
in 1953 to the bloc, Iceland 20 percent, 
and Finland 31 percent. For some of the 
other countries of Western Europe, this 
trade accounts for 4 percent or more of 
their total exports. In this category, we 
find Denmark, Greece, Italy, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and Turkey. Even 
for France and the United Kingdom, 
markets in the East take substantial per- 
centage of the exports of individual com- 
modities. For France, the Soviet bloc 
has accounted for 78 percent of France's 
imports of beef, 21 percent of its pork, 
54 percent of its potato starch, 38 per- 
cent of its anthracite coal, and 22 per- 
cent of its fuel oil, and 24 percent of its 
print rayon fabrics. 

Let me remind the Senate, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that United States producers are 
losing foreign markets. 

In 1951 United Kingdom imports from 
the Soviet bloc amounted to $235 mill- 
ion, of which half were from the Soviet 
Union. Scandinavia has been the ma- 
jor importer of Polish coal. Italy sends 
to the bloc sardines, anchovies, citrus 
fruits, cork, synthetic fibers, and photo- 
graphic equipment, and imports hogs, 
grain, timber, coal, fuel oil, soybean, and 
peanut oil. 

One must keep in mind in appraising 
these developments in east-west trade, 
that the major reason for the free 
world’s exports to the Soviet bloc is that 
other markets have not opened up to 
accept the goods that Western Europe 
stands ready to export. The imports 
that they get from the bloc are of less 
importance than the markets the bloc 
offers. Western Europe would be will- 
ing and eager to buy from the rest of the 
free world if it felt that it could expand 
its sales to the free world. 

Another characteristic of this trade is 
that the direct trade between the West 
and Russia has been increasing. Russia 
takes a far larger proportion of west- 
ern trade now than it did before the 
war when the bulk of Western trade was 
conducted with what are now the satel- 
lite countries. How this development 
fits the design and strategy of the Soviet 
trade offensive is apparent. Soviet eco- 
nomic exploitation of the satellite states 
of Eastern Europe has served to put Rus- 
sia in a dominant economic position in 
the bloc and she is using her economic 
power to wage economic warfare against 
the free world. 

Mr. President, the trade offensive 
which the Soviet bloc has undertaken 
is comparable in its significance to the 
political and military aggression which 
we have spent billions to counter. We 
must not sit idly by and allow it to suc- 
ceed without a struggle. The only effec- 
tive approach lies in the enactment of 
an enlightened trade policy of our own. 
We must let our friends know that we, 
too, stand ready to cooperate with them 
in their efforts to develop their markets. 
Enactment of the pending amendment 
with its modest authority to negotiate 
for removal of trade barriers will pro- 
vide some assurance that we are headed 
in the right direction. Failure to enact 
the amendment may force some of our 
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friends to make an agonizing reappraisal 
of their trade interest. 

Mr. President, isolationism in what- 
ever form, political or economic, is no 
longer a safeguard for the United States, 
but a menace. We cannot look out upon 
the world around us and think today 
that what we do is irrelevant to those 
who are with us in the great alliance. 
America’s economic position is so pre- 
eminent that what we do affects every 
member of the free alliance. It is no 
longer possible for us to regard trade 
policy as solely a matter of domestic 
politics. And fortunately we are in a 
position where our own economic inter- 
ests and our world responsibilities con- 
verge in a trade policy which will permit 
an expansion of international transac- 
tions. 

This is not a matter which we can 
put in the context of this year’s elec- 
tions or last year’s elections. We must 
regard it as a reflection of the demands 
of our world position during every day 
that passes. 

To say that it is sensible to review 
our international trade policy during the 
course of a whole year and then, when 
difficulties arise, to propose a further 
year of study and consideration is to 
abdicate our responsibility. Our friends 
in Europe and throughout the world, 
those upon whom our security depends, 
look to us for an initiative. 

I do not regard the issue of develop- 
ing a trade policy as one that we can 
take or leave alone, but rather as one 
that presses for our immediate atten- 
tion. What particularly recommends 
the trade proposals contained in my 
amendment is that they are moderate 
recommendations on which Americans 
can agree—recommendations which 
bear a clear relation to our national 
interest, recommendations already hav- 
ing bipartisan endorsement. But, far 
more important, at a moment when the 
stakes of the great alliance are as high 
as they are today, these trade recom- 
mendations are an earnest example of 
our good intentions as the leader of the 
free world. 

We, of all the free nations, have lit- 
tle reason to postpone a decision in the 
field of international trade. We must 
continue to expand our economy. We 
have demonstrated the ability to expand 
our production at a rate thought un- 
believable only a few years ago. At the 
same time, the other nations of the 
world continue to have a pressing re- 
quirement for the products of American 
farms and factories in their drive to- 
ward more stable economies. With these 
forces at work in the world, and with 
our way of life at issue, the voices of 
postponement do not ring in my ears 
with much conviction. 

We are being asked to give another 
year of study to the policies that are be- 
fore us today. I am not one who coun- 
sels precipitate action, and I hardly 
think it could be said that recommenda- 
tions which have received the attention 
of so distinguished a group as the Ran- 
dall Commission over a period stretch- 
ing from last summer until this spring, 
is precipitate action. But if there are 
those who believe this is hasty consid- 
eration, I would point out also that every 
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Department of the executive branch 
concerned with this problem gave addi- 
tional months of study to the report of 
the Randall Commission and still did 
not find cause to reject its major pro- 
posals. What we have before us today 
embodies the distillation of all of this 
work. I, for one, find no reason to be- 
lieve that another week, or another year, 
of study will add very much to what is 
before us now. 

The recommendations of the Randall 
Commission are wholly consistent with 
the trend of trade policy which began 20 
years ago with the original Trade Agree- 
ments Act. We are not launching into 
the unknown, but are expanding and 
deepening our involvement in a trade 
Policy which has served us and the free 
world well. I would not urge upon this 
body some radical and untried course. 
I do urge an acceptance of a well-charted 
course and a program along a well- 
known road. These proposals are mod- 
erate proposals, aimed at permitting us 
to continue to deal with the problems of 
international trade in a sensible, care- 
ful, and American way. Without the 
limited additional authority here pro- 
vided, the President and our Govern- 
ment will be hamstrung in their efforts 
to tailor our international relations to 
our obvious domestic interests and for- 
eign policy goals. 

Of the 17 members of the Randall 
Commission, 10 of whom came from Con- 
gress and 7 from the public, all but 3 
joined in supporting the recommenda- 
tions embodied in my amendment. 
These are the recommendations which 
I have proposed as an amendment to 
the act extending the trade-agreements 
program for 1 year. It is not really con- 
ceivable to me that any larger or wider 
measure of agreement could be secured 
on any other set of studies, or on any 
other set of proposals, no matter if we 
studied the subject another week, an- 
other month, or another year. 

We have had representatives of agri- 
culture, business, and labor—Republi- 
cans and Democrats—working upon 
these problems with only one guide for 
their efforts, and that guide was the na- 
tional interest. We have watched public 
opinion develop behind these proposals 
in every area of our national life. There 
is every indication that the American 
people support the use of the trade 
agreements program as a technique for 
dealing with international trade prob- 
lems. There is nothing in my amend- 
ment which alters this steady and suc- 
cessful method of approach. On the 
contrary, the recommendations provide 
a framework in which we can move for- 
ward in our quest for an expansion of 
the free world’s trade which will be bene- 
ficial to every member of the great al- 
liance. If we act now, we can secure 
the full advantage of our initiative. If 
we wait a year, it is difficult to know 
what we will be able to gain. It is clear 
that we will have lost the immediacy of 
the thrust. 

In our own enlightened self-interest 
in its broadest sense, I urge the Senate of 
the United States to approve this cau- 
tious step toward a progressive foreign 
trade policy. 
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AUTHORIZATION FOR CERTAIN 
TRANSACTIONS BY DISBURSING 
OFFICERS OF UNITED STATES— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 2844) to amend 
the act of December 23, 1944, authoriz- 
ing certain transactions by disbursing 
officers of the United States, and for 
other purposes, and I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of 
the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report, 
as follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 
2844) to amend the Act of December 23, 
1944, authorizing certain transactions by 
disbursing officers of the United States, and 
for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House, and 
agree to the same. 

HOMER E. CAPEHART, 
WALLACE F. BENNETT, 
BARRY GOLDWATER, 
Burner R. MAYBANK, 
J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
CLARE E. HOFFMAN, 
JEFFREY P. HILLELSON, 
GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB, 
WILIAM L. Dawson, 
JOHN W. MCCORMACK, 
Managers on the Part oj the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the report 
was considered and agreed to. 


EXTENSION AND IMPROVEMENT 
OF VOCATION REHABILITATION 
SERVICES 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, yester- 
day the distinguished junior Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. PURTELL] made 
a unanimous consent request, which ap- 
pears on pages 8597, 8598 of the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The Senator from New York [Mr. LEHMAN] 
wishes to offer supplemental views. I ask 
unanimous consent that, when they are re- 
ceived, they be made a part of the report. 


That statement was slightly in error, 
although I deeply appreciate the cour- 
tesy of the Senator from Connecticut. 

The unanimous consent request should 
have been to grant permission to the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray], 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
NeEELy], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovctas], and myself to file our views 
in connection with the report on Senate 
bill 2759; and I now ask unanimous con- 
sent that that may be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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REAPPRAISAL OF FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
very thought-provoking address was 
given at the Harvard commencement 
exercises at Cambridge, Mass., on June 
17, by John Cowles, president of the 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune and retir- 
ing president of the Harvard Alumni 
Association. 

Neither Mr. Cowles nor his newspapers 
are political supporters of mine. They 
are supporters of President Eisenhower. 

Yet I want to call the attention of the 
Senate to Mr. Cowles’ address as a con- 
structive contribution to our present 
thinking in regard to foreign policy—an 
expression of a responsible citizen who 
shares the conviction of many of us that 
the destiny of our western civilization 
makes it imperative that America 
assume its role of world leadership on 
a bipartisan plane—the conviction that 
the needs of our time call urgently for 
a reappraisal of our foreign policy that 
goes beyond narrow partisan lines. 

The title of Mr. Cowles’ impressive ad- 
dress was: “It’s Time We Made a Re- 
appraisal of Our Foreign Policy.” It 
would be well for all Members of this 
body to read it. I particularly call its 
attention to members of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of Mr. Cowles’ address 
be printed in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ir’s Tose WE MADE A REAPPRAISAL OF OUR 
FOREIGN POLICY 
(By John Cowles) 

We Americans must learn not to fear 
change solely because it is change. As the 
geochemist, Harrison Brown, says in his 
stimulating and important new book, The 
Challenge of Man's Future, “no matter what 
happens in the world of the next few 
decades, change will be the major char- 
acteristic.” 

Let me give one more quotation from 
Brown's book: “We in the United States are 
in a position of overwhelming responsibility 
at the present time, for in a very real sense 
the destiny of humanity depends upon our 
decisions and upon our actions. * * * Never 
before in history has so much responsibility 
been inherited by a group of human beings. 
Where in previous times the lives of in- 
dividual nations and cultures were at stake, 
today the stake is destiny of all humanity.” 

I think we can all agree that the mainte- 
nance of our freedom, without war, if that is 
possible, is our prime objective. In addi- 
tion, we want to keep as much of the rest of 
the world free as we possibly can, knowing 
that the more the globe is overrun by the 
Communist imperialists the smaller is our 
chance of maintaining our own long-term 
freedom and security. 

The problems confronting us are in- 
credibly complex. Some of them appear in- 
soluble. Any brief discussion of them must 
necessarily be an oversimplification, but 3 
would like to comment on a few. 

“AGONIZING REAPPRAISAL” NECESSARY 

I believe that events have made ne 
that agonizing reappraisal of our foreign 
policy to which Secretary Dulles has re- 
ferred. 

In connection with this agonizing re- 
appraisal I hope, first of all, that President 
Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles will consult 
with responsible Democratic leaders as full 
partners along with Republican congres- 
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sional leaders in the formulation of major 
foreign policies and make every effort to 
secure bipartisan agreement. 

If, as it now appears, the European de- 
fense community is not going to be ratified, 
alternative measures for keeping western 
Europe free and secure will have to be de- 
vised and adopted. 

Not only is the French political situation 
hopelessly confused, but the recent attacks 
on Chancellor Adenauer's policy by two of 
the most influential members of his own 
party, former chancellors, Bruening and 
Luther, may be of deep significance in fore- 
telling a major shift of German policy away 
from integration with the West. 

I have no doubt that those critical prob- 
lems relating to western European defense 
will receive the full consideration and de- 
bate that their high importance merits, and 
I am not going to take the time to discuss 
them today. I suggest, however, that there 
are other phases of our foreign policy that 
also deserve reappraisal and which over the 
long run may prove equally important. 
Moreover, in order to secure agreement on 
a new plan for the defense of western Europe 
if EDC is abandoned, we should not lightly 
make new commitments there that would 
tie our hands and prevent our pursuing 
policies that we regard as right in other parts 
of the world. 


COLONIALISM IS DYING 


For example, we should recognize that the 
whole idea of colonialism is dying, and set 
our future foreign policies within the frame- 
work of that emerging fact. 

Admittedly many of the still subject peo- 
ples are not yet sufficiently educated and 
trained to be ready for independence and 
self-government. But the desire for inde- 
pendence in many areas promises to become 
almost irresistible. Should not the United 
States, then, in its agonizing reappraisal, 
adjust its policies so that they will not clash 
with the aspirations of the people to be 
free? We simply cannot afford to continue 
to let the Communists create the false im- 
pression that they alone are against colonial- 
ism, and that the United States is for it. 

I fully realize the short-run, tactical difi- 
culties that might be involved in clarifying 
our attitude on colonialism. I venture to 
suggest, however, that part of the reason 
for the deterioration in the United States’ 
position is because in conducting our foreign 
policy we have placed altogether too much 
emphasis on short-run, tactical, and defen- 
sive aspects and not enough on an affirma- 
tive long-range program. 

What would happen to our air bases in 
Morocco, one may ask, if the Moroccans 
should become free? But if a free and inde- 
pendent Morocco felt that the United States 
was genuinely its friend, why should it not 
be willing to let us keep our air bases there 
as one way of helping to preserve its own 
liberty? 

The desire for self-determination, for inde- 
pendence, is on the march throughout the 
globe. The United States must not permit 
the impression to be created that it resists 
that trend. Why let Soviet Russia and Red 
China appear to the natives anywhere to be 
the only powers sympathetic with their legi- 
timate aspirations for freedom, when we 
know that Russia and China are imperial- 
istic exploiters bent on subsequently enslav- 
ing the people who succumb to their wiles? 

NEHRU UNDERESTIMATED IN UNITED STATES 

Why should the United States not make 
crystal clear its sympathy with Nehru in 
his aspiration to have Portugal give up the 
three colonies or enclaves that it still holds 
in India and France give up the four that 
it holds? If we want to bring Nehru into 
closer alinement with us, what more effec- 
tive thing could we do? 

We fail to grasp how deeply most Asians, 
including Nehru, loathe colonialism, and 
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how instinctively they suspect that the west- 
erner who talks about preventing the spread 
of communism in Asia may secretly be want- 
ing to exploit the natives, just as the French 
exploited the Indochinese. 

The United States also seems grossly to 
underestimate both Nehru's prestige 
throughout Asia and, as the Prime Minister 
of the most populous member of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth, his influence at 10 
Downing Street, London. 

In the reappraisal of our overall long- 
range foreign policies, I suggest also that the 
United States put much more emphasis on 
its genuine desire to help raise the standards 
of living of the underdeveloped areas by aid- 
ing in their rapid industrialization. We are 
already doing some splendid things under 
the point 4 or technical cooperation admin- 
istration but not nearly enough. 

Tonight, three-fourths of the peoples of 
Asia and Africa will go to bed hungry, or 
half hungry and undernourished. 

Most people in Asia and Africa are farmers 
barely able to produce enough food to keep 
themselves alive. Since almost all of their 
energy goes into food production there is lit- 
tle surplus available to produce capital goods. 
As a result they badly need dams and irriga- 
tion systems, chemical plants to make ferti- 
lizer, factories to make farm equipment and 
other things which would enable them to in- 
crease their total output and so raise their 
standards of living. 

By spending only a fraction of the amount 
of money that we spent in Western Europe 
on the Marshall plan, we could help the 
underdeveloped areas of Asia and Africa 
enormously. 


THERE’S A “POPULATION BOMB,” TOO 


In our reappraisal of foreign policy we 
should realize that the problems of getting 
rid of war and eliminating poverty are in- 
extricably intertwined. We should also un- 
derstand that starvation can't be overcome 
unless the underdeveloped nations become 
industrialized faster than their population 
grows. 

Unless hundreds of millions of people are 
killed by atomic or hydrogen bombs or die 
from starvation in the ensuing devastation, 
at the current birth rate the world’s popula- 
tion is going to treble or quadruple within a 
hundred years. 

We should also realize, as someone has 
wisely said, that while the atom bomb is 
only being stockpiled, the fuze of the popula- 
tion bomb is already lighted and burning. 
Every day adds 93,000 more people to this 
planet. 

It is in these underdeveloped areas, areas 
not yet solidly alined with either the free 
world or the Soviet bloc, that population 
growth is the most rapid. Poverty is the soil 
in which communism breeds fastest. In ad- 
dition to helping industrialize these under- 
developed areas, wherever the people and 
their governments want it, we should include 
education in methods of birth control as a 
major part of the public-health program. 
Lowered birth rates will result in better pub- 
lic health and higher standards of living. 

Our overall program for these underdevel- 
oped areas should have as its ultimate goal 
the production of goods sufficient for their 
needs. In that way everyone would even- 
tually have adequate food and housing, edu- 
cation, medical facilities, and nutrition. 

In addition, I believe our long-range for- 
eign policy program should include the ad- 
vocacy of universal disarmament under ef- 
fective and continuous international inspec- 
tion and control. The attainment of this 
goal may not be possible in our lifetime, but 
the more we advocate it in the U. N., the 
more we will convince the other nations that 
we are not militaristic war mongers, and 
the sooner we will spike the Communists’ 
principal propaganda guns. 

Some people say that universal disarma- 
ment under effective international inspec- 
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tion and control is too remote to consider, 
and an idea too dangerous to discuss. My 
reply is that timidity is tragic when the 
free world’s future is in balance. Like the 
elimination of poverty, it may take a long 
time to accomplish, but let’s set our sights 
high. 

And until we do eventually achieve the 
goal under which we could safely join in 
universal disarmament, let’s build our mili- 
tary defenses and our retaliatory striking 
power to such a point that there can be no 
doubt in the minds of the Communist lead- 
ers as to what the result would be if they 
attacked. 

NO MONOPOLY ON WISDOM 

Again, in reappraising our foreign policy 
we should recognize that we don’t have a 
monopoly on all wisdom, and we should be 
less insistent in trying to force our views 
down the throats of our allies or potential 
allies, particularly in comparatively unim- 
portant matters. 

Since the United States contains only 6 
percent of the population of the globe, our 
foreign policy must rest on a system of al- 
liances. Therefore we should reexamine 
those of our policies which irritate or alarm 
our allies. Such policies as reexamination 
indicates are vital to our security should of 
course be maintained. But some policies 
on which we have taken strong positions 
may seem, after we have reappraised them, 
less important than we have assumed. In 
any event, I believe, we should be more fiex- 
ible and more conciliatory in our efforts to 
reach complete agreement with our partners, 
particularly the British. 

I favor making every possible effort to per- 
suade Nehru immediately to accept leader- 
ship of a movement to organize a defensive 
alliance of the southeast Asian countries. 
We should make clear to members of such 
an alliance that a request to the United 
Nations to guarantee their independence and 
help them protect themselves against ex- 
ternal aggression would have our hearty sup- 
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I hope this group of Asian countries would 
include India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, and 
Indonesia as well as the Philippines and 
Thailand. And I hope that Great Britain, 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand would 
join the United States in guaranteeing the 
independence of the still free nations against 
external aggression, and in sending military 
contingents to train and equip the armed 
forces of those nations to defend them- 
selves. 

WHY WE HAVE NO PACT NOW 

The real reason why we do not already 
have a united front or a Pacific NATO is, I 
believe, crystal clear. It is because the Brit- 
ish, and the leaders of the Commonwealth, 
including Nehru, have feared that if it were 
under American domination it would prove 
but the opening act of an inexorable three- 
act tragedy. The first act would be fighting 
the Viet Minh. The second act would be our 
blockading and bombing Red China. The 
final act would be all-out atomic world war 
III. 
Important as Vietnam, or all of Indochina 
for that matter, may be, particularly since 
the issue of colonialism is involved, it is not, 
in my opinion, worth world war III. 

In this connection we must recognize that 
within the Eisenhower administration and 
within the Congress there are some influ- 
ential and vocal leaders, only a small mi- 
nority, but men in key positions, who believe 
that the Red regime in China must be over- 
thrown at any cost. 

i do not share their views. Neither do I 
believe that Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist 
forces on Formosa would, if we went to war 
with Red China, prove anywhere nearly as 
valuable and effective allies as some people 
claim. 

I would far rather have us participate in 
the defense of the rest of southeast Asia, 
at the invitation of the Asian countries, and 
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with Great Britain and the British Common- 
wealth as our complete partners and allies, 
with the limited objective of preventing any 
further Communist expansion, than have us 
go it alone, except for Chiang Kai-shek and 
Syngman Rhee, in launching a war on Red 
China. Such a conflict, I fear, would almest 
inevitably produce world war III. 


HONEST DISSENT IS HEALTHY 


My opinions are based only on the infor- 
mation that anyone can read in the papers. 
Obviously no man who does not have access 
to the reports of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, the State Department, and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff should be too dogmatic as 
to what we should or should not do where 
questions of our national security are in- 
volved. 

At the same time we should realize under 
what frightful strains and incredible pres- 
sures our day-by-day foreign policy decisions 
are being made. We should realize, more- 
over, that public opinion and discussion do 
shape and mold those policy decisions. 
Honest dissent is a healthy thing. 

It is a terrible, an awesome decision that 
destiny is forcing President Eisenhower to 
make in the days or weeks or months imme- 
diately ahead. Whatever his decision proves 
to be, once it is made I pray that the Ameri- 
can people will support it unitedly. 


WHAT ARE THE REAL DEFENSE 
FACTS? 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have in my hands three articles which 
appeared in the New York Times on 
3 recent successive days. I shall ask to 
have these articles placed in the Recorp 
at the conclusion of the few comments 
I wish to make concerning them. 

Last Saturday, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense Donald A. Quarles is quoted as 
having said: 

We must conclude that on balance our 
technical position vis-a-vis the Soviets is 
less favorable than it was a year ago. Our 
margin of advantage has been narrowed and 
we must face the sober inferences to be 
drawn from these facts, 


Then, on Sunday, Secretary of Defense 
Wilson asserted that the United States 
lead in weapons was still a 2- to 3-year 
lead. Asked to comment on his sub- 
ordinate’s speech of the day before, Sec- 
retary Wilson said: 

I don't know that the gap is narrowing 
exactly. I would say we have a better un- 
derstanding of what the gap is. 


Tuesday's New York Times carries an 
article by Harry Schwartz, a recognized 
expert on Soviet affairs, which describes 
some of the recent achievements of the 
Russians in the arms race. Among these 
achievements are alleged to be a plane 
which flies faster than any of ours, a 
rocket which has bettered American rec- 
ords for reaching new heights, and So- 
viet superiority in knowledge about Arc- 
tic flying conditions, the Arctic being the 
region lying between ourselves and the 
Russians. 

I digress to say that we, in my section 
of the country, are deeply concerned 
about this, because Minnesota lies on 
what is known as the great circle route 
over the Arctic. 

Not too long ago the junior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Symincton] called 
the attention of the Senate to the rapid 
new developments in Soviet bombers, 
shortly after spokesmen of the Defense 
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Department had confidently stated our 
lead in that field. 

Mr. President, I recall that during last 
week’s debate on the Defense Depart- 
ment appropriations I asked for assur- 
ances that the United States was, in fact, 
ahead of the Soviet Union in research 
and in actual airpower. I was categori- 
cally told that we were. 

The question of how far we are ahead, 
however, is a vitally important one. It 
has a direct influence on the emphasis 
that we give to research and to imme- 
diate production. It has a direct in- 
fluence on the types of research and pro- 
duction which we select for emphasis. 
And it has a direct influence on the bal- 
ance of power in the world, on the feasi- 
bility of United States aims and meth- 
ods in foreign policy, and on the safety 
and security of the people of the United 
States. 

The last thing I wish to do is to make 
statements which are alarmist in tone. 
We badly need realistic, unemotional 
consideration of the problems posed by 
the race for superiority in research and 
weapons. 

I also realize that it is not always easy 
to tell how far we are ahead of the Soviet 
Union, and that there are difficulties of 
both intelligence and evaluation of in- 
telligence in this field. 

I wish to say, however, that I think it 
is absolutely vital that the American 
people should receive information on this 
score which is reliable. 

This is important to legislators and to 
all other citizens alike, for we are all 
involved in making plans for our future 
and the security of our Nation. We 
should have available to us the most 
reliable and authentic information. We 
cannot afford to guess wrong or content 
ourselves with pleasant and comforting 
reassurances. 

It is important to get reliable and, I 
should add, consistent information on 
our position in comparison with the 
Soviets in weapons development and 
military strength, in order that the 
American people shall have confidence 
in those who are entrusted with their 
defense. 

There have been numerous instances 
in the past when our officials have 
spoken at cross-purposes when speaking 
of the extent of our preparedness, The 
present instance is simply one of a series. 

I raise this question because I think it 
is important that, within the limits set 
by security precautions and the room for 
interpretation of that “security intelli- 
gence,” the Defense Department have a 
policy to guide the statements of those 
who speak for it. It is dangerous to con- 
fuse the people on this issue. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the three articles be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


From the New York Times of June 20, 1954] 
LEADERS WARNED OF REDS’ WEAPONS—“MARGIN 
Has Been NARROWED,” QUANTICO PARLEY Is 
TOLD—PRESIDENT CONFERS, GOLFS 
(By Elie Abel) 
QUANTICO, VA., June 19.—President Eisen- 
hower joined the Quantico conference this 
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morning as his national security planners 
pondered a warning that Russia was narrow- 
ing the United States lead in weapons tech- 
nology. 

Donald A. Quarles, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Research and Development, gave 
the warning in a panel discussion at the 
second annual weekend meeting here of the 
160 military and civilian officials primarily 
responsible for the Nation’s defenses, 

“We must conclude that on balance our 
technical position vis-a-vis the Soviets is less 
favorable than it was a year ago,” Mr. Quarles 
said. “Our margin of advantage has been 
narrowed and we must face the sober infer- 
ences to be drawn from these facts.” 

This is true, Mr. Quarles declared, despite 
two great achievements by United States 
scientists in the weapons field since the first 
Quantico conference last July: the launching 
of the nuclear-fueled submarine Nautilus in 
January, and the hydrogen-bomb tests in the 
Marshall Islands in the spring. 

On the Soviet side he cited these very 
significant strides: the first Russian thermo- 
nuclear explosion, last August 12, and the 
May Day air show in which the Soviet Air 
Force displayed two new jet bomber models 
more or less comparable with our B-47 and 
B-52. 

Although hundreds of the B-47 medium 
bombers are in the hands of the Air Force, 
production of the heavier B-52 is just getting 
underway. 

“Experience has taught us not to rely on 
too many years’ spread between a technical 
accomplishment here and the appearance 
of its counterpart behind the Iron Curtain,” 
Mr. Quarles said. 

He described the Soviet Union as a worthy 
competitor in the weapons race, asserting 


that to remain in first place the United 


States would have to exploit continuously 
the newest and best of its scientific resources. 

“We must not expect that we can ever 
make a final, decisive move that will insure 
our superiority,” he told the conference. 
“There is no end to the moves and counter- 
moves.“ 

President Eisenhower, arriving at this 
sprawling Marine Corps base after the panel 
discussion had ended, clearly had golf on his 
mind. He motored the 35 miles from Wash- 
ington in a roofless limousine with a new 
golden-headed putter in his hands. 

The club had been presented to him before 
the Presidential party left the White House 
by a delegation of Republican recruits from 
Nassau County, Long Island. President 
Eisenhower promised the Republicans, all 
under 21 years of age, that he would try out 
the gift putter this afternoon and he kept 
his word. 

In high good humor, the President teed 
off with three old golfing partners: Lt. Gen, 
Floyd Parks, Second Army commander; Gen. 
J. Lawton Collins, United States representa- 
tive on the standing group of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization, and Gen. Nathan 
F. Twining, Air Force Chief of Staff. 

His drive off the first tee was long and true, 
about 240 yards down the middle of the slop- 
ing fairway. When photographers urged him 
to try another drive the President remarked: 
„They're determined to prove it was an ac- 
cident.” 

So he teed up again and put a second ball 
within a few feet of the first one. Marine 
wives and children watching the President 
from a balcony back of the tee cheered and 
clapped. 

Spurred on by the President's example, Vice 
President Ricmarp M. Nixon, an earnest 
novice, also sent a long straight drive down 
the fairway when his turn came. The Vice 
President played in a fivesome with Charles E. 
Wilson, the Secretary of Defense; Charles S. 
Thomas, Secretary of the Navy; Harold E. 
Talbott, Secretary of the Air Force, and James 
C. Hagerty, White House press secretary. 
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Robert T. Stevens, the Army Secretary, 
went swimming instead of trying the fair- 
ways. 

As the President and Mr. Nrxon arrived at 
Quantico they were greeted by Secretary Wil- 
son and the base commandant, Gen. Clifton 
B. Cates. 

Before lunching at General Cates’ resi- 
dence, President Eisenhower inspected a regi- 
mental honor guard, riding over the parade 
ground in a “Mighty Mite,” the Marines’ ver- 
sion of the familiar jeep, so light that it can 
be transported by helicopter. 

The President later delivered a 10-minute 
oT-the-record talk to the conference as the 
final piece of serious business on today's 
program. 

Earlier in the day the conference heard 
Adm. Arthur W. Radford, chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, give a top-secret brief- 
ing on the military outlook around the world 
with special emphasis on Indochina, South- 
east Asia generally, and the Middle East. 

It was learned that Admiral Radford, who 
stood alone among the Joint Chiefs in ad- 
vocating United States air and naval inter- 
vention in Indochina before the fall of 
Dien Bien Phu, had presented a dark picture 
of continued Communist gains in Asia if the 
West failed to take dynamic steps to counter 
the threat. 

An edited statement of his remarks was 
released. It restated Admiral Radford's be- 
lief that the total threat of communism 
must not be underestimated. 

“The Soviet leaders,” he said, “can control 
resources, mobilize manpower, adjust fin- 
ances, and direct the activities of their as- 
sociates with a simplicity which other 
nations cannot achieve. 

“They have forces which can attack in any 
direction. They can create issues which pose 
to us courses of action, all of which are un- 
pleasant or which have definite disadvantage 
for us. 

“This is not a short-term threat, nor is it 
exclusively military in nature * * * for they 
can conduct war by means of diplomacy, 
money, ideas, sabotage, subversion, and 
politics, as well as by military force.” 


[From the New York Times of June 21, 1954] 


Witson Says Leap or UNITED STATES IN 
WEAPONS STAYS AT 2-3 YEARS—VoOIcEs BE- 
LIEF AS QUANTICO PARLEY CLOSES THAT 
SOVIET IS Nor NARROWING THE GAP 

(By Elie Abel) 

QUANTICO, Va., June 20.—Charles E. Wilson, 
Secretary of Defense, voiced the belief today 
that the United States still had an overall 
lead 2 to 3 years over the Soviet Union in 
weapons technology. 

He held a news conference this afternoon 
as 160 military and civilian officials respon- 
sible for national security closed a 3-day 
work-and-play conference held at this Ma- 
rine Corps base. 

He said that in the closed panels and 
seminars of the conference there had been 
no discussion of United States policy on the 
war, or uprising, in Guatemala. The theme 
of the conference, he noted, was Effective 
Defense—Our Common Responsibility, and 
the sessions dealt chiefly with plans for more 
efficient management of the United States 
military establishments in the fields of man- 
power, money, and materiel. 

His views on the relative positions of the 
United States and the Soviet Union appeared 
to conflict somewhat with the statement 
yesterday by Donald A. Quarles, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Research and De- 
velopment, that the Russians in the past 
year had narrowed this country’s lead in the 
weapons field. 


OFFERS QUALIFICATION 
Mr. Quarles said that “on balance our tech- 
nical position vis-a-vis the Soviet is less fa- 
vorable than it was a year ago.” Asked 
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whether he agreed with thet view, the De- 
fense Secretary replied: 

“I don't know that the gap is narrowing 
exactly. I would say we have a better un- 
derstanding of what the gap is.” 

He declared that the United States mili- 
tary planners had come to realize that the 
Soviet Union, with its satellite nations, pos- 
sessed an impressive aggregation of scien- 
tific and technical skills and that its capacity 
should not be underestimated. 

“We now know,” he said, “that Russia has 
the capacity to do everything we have done 
here.” 

This was demonstrated, he added, by Rus- 
sia’s success in setting off a thermonuclear 
(hydrogen) explosion last summer long be- 
fore the United States officials were prepared 
to concede the possibility that such an 
achievement was within the grasp of Soviet 
science. 

“I still feel we are 2 to 3 years ahead,” 
Mr. Wilson went on, “though not in every 
field. You must expect them to have enor- 
mously capable people in some areas.” 

He asserted that he saw no immediate 
need to increase the rate of Government 
spending on weapons research and develop- 
ment, About half the scientists in the United 
States already are working, directly or in- 
directly for the Government, he said. 

There is a definite shortage of men with 
technical training, he declared, and cited 
that on a recent visit to his alma mater, 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology, he 
had been told that there were on the average 
of three and one-half jobs waiting for every 
graduate of the 1954 class. He suggested that 
a little publicity was needed to stimulate 
more young people into registering for engi- 
neering and science courses. 

The final speaker at the conference was 
Rear Adm. Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. In an edited 
version of his remarks that was released to 
reporters he said that research to develop a 
nuclear-powered airplane was going forward 
as a major effort of the Commission and the 
Air Force. 

“We are spending millions of our appro- 
priation, and the Air Force is doing like- 
wise,” he declared. “And Secretary Wilson 
has said that when the project reaches the 
stage where a practicable, usable, atom-pow- 
ered combat plane can be built, the Depart- 
ment of Defense expects to spend money for 
such planes.” 

He reported that the submarine Nautilus, 
the world’s first nuclear-fueled vessel, was 
scheduled for shakedown runs this year. 

TRIBUTE TO LIAISON HEAD 

Admiral Strauss paid high tribute to Rob- 
ert F. LeBaron, retiring chairman of the 
Military Liaison Committee, which functions 
as a middleman between the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission and the Pentagon. He de- 
scribed Mr. LeBaron, who is leaving Gov- 
ernment service in August to resume his 
career as an industrial consultant and re- 
search chemist, as a man of broad gage, 
vision, and stature. 

Harking back to the recent dispute within 
the Commission over his powers as Chair- 
man, Admiral Strauss made clear his con- 
tinued belief that management by an ad- 
ministrator was preferable to rule by com- 
mittee, although he has conceded in the 
past that the commission form is necessary 
for reaching policy decisions. 

He pointed out that in the field of power 
reactors each of the armed services had one 
Officer at the head its development program. 

“That is the way to get action,” he assert- 


ed, “although perhaps at the present time I 
should be careful about saying so." 
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[From the New York Times of June 22, 1954] 


Soviet PROGRESS IN Arms Is HINTED—UNITED 
STATES OFFICIALS’ WARNINGS SEEM To BE A 
REACTION AGAINST PREVIOUS UNDERESTI- 
MATES 

(By Harry Schwartz) 

Soviet spokesmen have been making state- 
ments during the last 6 months that, if true, 
suggest that at best this country has very 
little lead in military technology and at 
worst is lagging in some key technological 
fields. 

Last Saturday's speech by Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense Donald A. Quarles made 
clear that high policy officials no longer felt 
safe in dismissing Soviet technological ca- 
pabilities. On Sunday Secretary of Defense 
Charles E. Wilson said he thought we had 
an overall lead of 2 to 3 years over the Soviet 
Union, and added, “We now know that Rus- 
sia has the capacity to do everything we have 
done here.” 

These statements seem to represent some 
shift of official thinking recently. When a 
warning somewhat similar to Mr. Quarles’ 
was made 3 months ago by the Director of 
Classification of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, Dr. James G. Beckerley, he was the 
target of sharp criticism from some superiors 
in the Commission. Dr. Beckerley has since 
resigned, an event that may not be unrelated 
to this difference in views. 

If the Soviet assertions of technological 
achievement were merely talk, they would be 
dismissed as lightly as have been Moscow's 
claims to priority in all inventions of the 
past millenium. But last August’s Soviet 
hydrogen bomb explosion and last May 178 
display of giant Soviet jet bomber have done 
much to wipe out foreign skepticism about 
Soviet achievements. 


ROCKET RECORD IMPLIED 


The most dramatic Soviet assertion of 
priority in military technology was made 
last week by Nikita S. Khrushchev, Commu- 
nist Party secretary, when he asserted with- 
out equivocation that Soviet scientists had 
invented the hydrogen “weapon,” though 
he did not contend they had set off the first 
thermonuclear explosion. A similar state- 
ment was made last March by Deputy 
Premier Anastas I. Mikoyan, while the first 
hint of such a claim can even be traced in 
a statement by Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, Soviet 
Delegate to the United Nations, here late last 
year. 

A Soviet scientist several weeks ago as- 
serted that a rocket had been sent more 
than 250 miles above the earth’s surface, 
implying that the Soviet rocket had bettered 
the record set by the United States Wac Cor- 
poral rocket in early 1949. Other Soviet 
commentators have hinted strongly at Soviet 
possession of long-distance rockets, at least 
near the capabilities of true intercontinental 
missiles. 

Last weekend a Moscow radio commenta- 
tor said a Soviet plane had flown at the fast- 
est speed, 1,659 miles an hour. The United 
States X-1A rocket plane was reported last 
year to have exceeded 1,600 miles an hour. 

Articles in the Soviet press in the last 3 
months have asserted that the Soviet Union 
knows more about Arctic flying conditions, 
meteorology, navigation, and the like, than 
any other nation. It is across the Arctic 
regions that the shortest distances for bomb- 
ing missions from the Soviet Union to the 
United States or vice versa exist. The So- 
viet statements in this area are being re- 
ceived with anything but skepticism by those 
who know the history of Soviet interests in 
the Arctic. 

In electronics technology, particularly the 
development of “giant brains” or computers 
and the application of transistors instead of 
vacuum tubes, both among the most impor- 
tant current areas of scientific advance, Rus- 
sia is abreast of current developments at 
least, Soviet commentators have declared. 
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That this is true in the computer fleld seems 
borne out by the Soviet atomic- and hydro- 
gen-bomb blasts, all of which require enor- 
mous amounts of computation. 

The warnings issued recently by Assistant 
Secretary Quarles and Dr. Beckerley appear 
to be a reaction against earlier American 
underestimation of Soviet military scientific 
capabilities. 

One measure of the extent of this under- 
estimation is given in the published hear- 
ings of Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer before an 
Atomic Energy Commission special person- 
nel security board. 

Writing in April 1948, Dr. Oppenheimer 
had predicted that “for a long time to come” 
the Soviet Union would not achieve signifi- 
cant atomic armament. He testified this 
was then the prevailing view. The first So- 
viet atomic-bomb explosion took place only 
a little more than a year later, rudely up- 
setting Washington calculations about our 
lead and precipitating the American “crash” 
effort to build the hydrogen bomb. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
conclude by saying that in the area of 
military strength and security policy, 
while it is perfectly understandable that 
many aspects are not open to public dis- 
cussion, I suggest again, in all humility 
and in a spirit of cooperation, that the 
head of the Department of Defense and 
his associates at least speak in the same 
vein, or else speak not at all, because the 
conflict of material and of information, 
or, better to say, the conflicting informa- 
tion, does not lend to stability, nor does 
it lend to wise policy. 

I am seriously concerned about what 
I have heard and read over the weekend 
as to the most vital area of our defense 
structure, namely, basic research and 
flight research in planes, in forms of 
guided missiles, in airpower, and the 
other developments in modern military 
strength. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Anderson Hayden Martin 
Barrett Hendrickson McCarran 
Beall Hickenlooper Millikin 
Bricker Holland Monroney 
Butler, Md. Humphrey Morse 
Carlson Jackson Murray 
Cordon Johnson, Colo. Payne 
Daniel Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Dirksen Johnston, S.C. Smith, N. J 
Ferguson Knowland Sparkman 
George Lehman Upton 
Gillette Magnuson Watkins 
Gore Malone 

Green Mansfield 


Mr.SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Durr] and the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. McCarty] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Ohio [Mr. BURKE], 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLEN- 
DER], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Kerr], the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. MAYBANK], the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], and the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] are ab- 
sent on official business. 
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The Senator from Missouri [Mr. SY- 
minctTon] is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Up- 
ron in the chair). A quorum is not 
present. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of ab- 
sent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Ser- 
geant at Arms will execute the order of 
the Senate. 

After a little delay Mr. AIKEN, Mr. 
BENNETT, Mrs. Bowrinc, Mr. BRIDGES, 
Mr. BusH, Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska, Mr. 
BYRD, Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. Case, Mr. 
CHAVEZ, Mr. CLEMENTS, Mr. Cooper, Mr. 
Doucras, Mr. DworsHak, Mr. EASTLAND, 
Mr. Ervin, Mr. FLANDERS, Mr. FREAR, Mr. 
FULBRIGHT, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. HEN- 
NINGS, Mr. HILL; Mr. JENNER, Mr. KE- 
FAUVER, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. KILGORE, Mr. 
KUCHEL, Mr. LANGER, Mr. LENNON, Mr. 
Lonc. Mr. Muxpr, Mr. NEELY, Mr. Pas- 
TORE, Mr. POTTER, Mr. PURTELL, Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL, Mr. SCHOEPPEL, Mr. SMATH- 
ERS, Mrs. SmitH of Maine, Mr. STENNIS, 
Mr. THYE, Mr. WELKER, Mr. WILEY, Mr. 
Wrams, and Mr. Youne entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present, 


ARMY CIVIL FUNCTIONS APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1955—MOTION TO RE- 
CONSIDER CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
have talked with the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse]. I had understood 
that when the Senator from Tennessee 
{Mr. Gore] had concluded his remarks 
the Senator from Oregon would be pre- 
pared to pursue the motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the conference report 
on the Army civil functions appropria- 
tion bill was agreed to yesterday. I 
assume the Senator from Oregon is pre- 
pared to proceed. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from California is correct. I wish 
to discuss the conference report on the 
civil functions bill but before doing so 
I wish first to outline the parliamentary 
procedure which I shall seek to follow 
this afternoon, because it a compli- 
cated procedure. I wish tos outline it 
first, without making any motion, so 
that my colleagues will know the pro- 
cedure which I shall propose. 

There are, of course, several steps 
within the procedure with respect to 
which contrary courses of action may be 
taken by the Senate; but in due course 
I shall move to proceed to the consid- 
eration of the motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the Senate agreed to the 
conference report on House bill 8367, the 
Army civil functions appropriation bill. 

I am advised by the Parliamentarian 
that that motion is debatable. I shall 
make my discussion on the merits of my 
position at the time I make the motion. 
Then I shall move to reconsider the vote 
by which the conference report was 
agreed to. 

The majority leader indicated in his 
speech on the floor of the Senate yes- 
terday afternoon that when that motion 
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is made he will move to lay it on the 

table. I assume that will be his par- 

liamentary procedure. That, of course, 

is not debatable. 

THE MAGNUSON-JACKSON-MURRAY-MANSFIELD<- 
MORSE AMENDMENT FOR JOHN DAY FUNDS 


However, I think it is very important 
that the Senate understand the merits 
of the position taken by the junior Sen- 
ator from Oregon, by the two Senators 
from Washington, and by the Senators 
from Montana, because when I talk 
about the planning funds for John Day 
Dam, a great multipurpose dam to be 
built between the States of Oregon and 
Washington, I am talking about a dam 
in regard to which the Senators from 
Washington, the Senators from Mon- 
tana, and the junior Senator from Ore- 
gon offered an amendment on the floor 
of the Senate providing for $700,000 to 
be added to the civil functions appro- 
priation bill for planning expenses. 

SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE VOTED 

FUNDS FOR JOHN DAY PLANNING 


The Appropriations Committee brought 
to the floor of the Senate its bill and its 
report on the civil functions appropria- 
tion bill, with a committee amendment. 
It did not adopt completely the $700,000 
in the Magnuson-Jackson-Murray- 
Mansfield-Morse amendment, but adopt- 
ed $500,000. That amendment was 
adopted by the Senate. 


CONFERENCE ELIMINATED JOHN DAY FUNDS 


The bill went to conference with the 
$500,000 item in it. That item was 
eliminated in conference. It is to that 
point that I now wish to direct a few 
remarks. 

I wish to point out that the John Day 
Dam is an authorized project for flood 
control, navigation, and power. The 
funds which the Senators from Wash- 
ington and the Senators from Montana, 
and the junior Senator from Oregon 
sought were funds needed for the com- 
pletion of the planning. Of course, it is 
necessary to have plans before it is pos- 
sible to proceed with any construction. 
TWO YEARS PLANNING NECESSARY TO PREPARE 

FOR CONSTRUCTION 


Two years are required to put the 
project in shape for construction, and I 
make that statement based upon infor- 
mation given me by the Army engineers. 
During the first year it would cost be- 
tween $500,000 and $700,000. The Army 
engineers must carry on an investigation 
for a new site, because the originally pro- 
posed site was found to have a pothole in 
the bed of the river, which would make 
it impossible to build the dam at that site. 

They must acquire title to land. They 
must make their plans for the relocation 
of some railroad tracks, as will be seen 
shortly when I read a letter from the 
Army engineers bearing upon the prob- 
lems that confront them in connection 
with this dam. 

Mr. President, let me make it clear 
that the Secretary of the Interior, in a 


recent speech in the State of Oregon, and 
in other pronouncements, has taken the 


position that a John Day Dam is vitally 
needed in order to meet the power short- 
ages of the Pacific Northwest. 

The Secretary of the Interior and the 
senior Senator from Oregon disagree with 
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me as to the kind of dam that should 
be built at this site. The Secretary of 
the Interior obviously, from his official 
statements, feels that one of the so- 
called partnership dams should be built 
at this site. My senior colleague appar- 
ently is of the same opinion, because he 
has introduced a bill which would pro- 
vide for the building of a dam under a 
so-called partnership arrangement. Ido 
not believe this is particularly the time— 
although it would be all right with me so 
far as I am concerned—to be debating 
my objection to my colleague's bill, I 
am very much opposed to my colleague’s 
so-called John Day bill, because, in my 
judgment, it is deficient in a great many 
respects. I particularly do not like it 
from the standpoint of the reduction in 
flood control that would be provided by 
his bill from the flood control that would 
be provided by the Army engineers’ dam 
as heretofore recommended by the Army 
engineers. 

I do not like it from the standpoint of 
the allotment of the payment of cost be- 
tween the Government for flood-control 
features and those who would be entitled 
to the electric-power benefits from the 
dam if they entered into a contract with 
the Government under a so-called part- 
nership arrangement to pay for the 
building of part of the electric gener- 
ating phases of the cost. 

That will involve, in my opinion, some 
extended debate in the Senate, when the 
John Day bill of my colleague reaches 
the floor of the Senate, if it ever reaches 
the floor of the Senate. Certainly it will 
call for some extended hearings before 
the Public Works Committee before ac- 
tion is taken upon it in that committee. 

I have a great many objections to that 
bill, but in my opinion that issue is im- 
material and irrelevant to the issue be- 
fore the Senate this afternoon. 

The issue before the Senate this after- 
noon is whether we will finally approve 
a civil functions appropriation bill which 
eliminates all funds for going ahead with 
the planning of the John Day Dam, a 
dam of vital importance to the Pacific 
Northwest and of particular importance 
to the great States of Washington and 
Oregon. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST NEEDS EARLY JOHN DAY 
START 


It is important because we need power, 
and we need it very much, and we need 
it at the earliest possible date that we 
can get it generated by a John Day Dam. 

The John Day Dam as heretofore con- 
templated and as recommended by the 
Army engineers would have a power Jut- 
put of 1,100,000 kilowatts. It is a tre- 
mendous power source. That 1,100,000 
kilowatts is without upstream storage. 
With upstream storage, the Army engi- 
neers report the power potential of this 
dam would be 1,500,000 kilowatts. That 
is a great deal of power. It is power 
which is sorely needed in this area of the 
country that is today short of power. It 
is power that is needed in an area that 
has been confronted with brownouts in 
recent years, in a section of the country 
in which the Secretary of the Interior 
admits it is important that we go for- 
ward as rapidly as we can in meeting the 
power shortage cf the Pacific Northwest. 
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PLANNING FUNDS NEEDED UNDER ANY PROGRAM 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not a fact that 
planning funds are needed regardless of 
who may build the dam? 

Mr. MORSE. That is the point I was 
about to make. The funds we are talk- 
ing about today will be needed whether 
we go ahead with the so-called partner- 
ship program of building the dam or if 
ve go forward with the Government 
building the dam with both flood-control 
and power-generating facilities under 
the Army engineers’ plan. 

LACK OF FUNDS WILL DELAY JOHN DAY 
CONSTRUCTION 

Mr. JACKSON. Failure to provide 
funds at this time will mean a further 
delay in the commencement of the con- 
struction of the John Day Dam. Is that 
correct? 

Mr.MORSE. Certainly a minimum of 
1 year. Certainly it means a minimum 
of 1 year’s delay in proceeding with 
the development of the John Day Dam. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not also true 
that we have been told for a long time 
that we will have some new starts in 
the Pacific Northwest, but that as a re- 
sult of the denial of planning funds for 
John Day, we are not only not going to 
get any new starts, but it will be some 
time before we can get any new start in 
an area where we have a critical short- 
age of power. 

Mr. MORSE. We can be absolutely 
certain that the elimination of the $500,- 
000 ends the possibility of any new 
start in the near future, because this 
is the only item for new starts in the 
entire civil-functions appropriation bill. 

It is very interesting to note that the 
only new start the Senate approved— 
at least so far as planning funds are 
concerned—and it did not provide for 
new construction starts in the North- 
west—was eliminated in conference. 

Mr. JACKSON. I wish to commend 
the junior Senator from Oregon for his 
statement, and I wholeheartedly agree 
with him, as I am sure the people of the 
Pacific Northwest likewise agree with 
him, as to the necessity of laying the 
groundwork now for the kind of plan- 
ning that will bring about an early start 
at John Day. 

Mr. MORSE. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the junior Senator from Wash- 
ington. I am not surprised at them, 
because he and his senior colleague and 
the Senators from Montana stood with 
me, and I with them, on this great power 
issue in the Pacific Northwest, namely, 
of going forward with new starts that 
will give to the people of the Pacific 
Northwest States the power they need in 
order to meet the tremendous power 
shortages that now confront them. I 
now yield to the senior Senator from 
Washington. ‘ 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to add my commendation of the 
Senator from Oregon with reference to 
this very important matter. What has 
happened to the conference report I 
think shows a pattern as against new 
starts or against this development. We 
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added $3 million to the Chief Joseph 
Dam, which is about 78 percent complete. 
That amount was cut out in conference. 
That, in effect, means a year’s delay on 
a dam which is about ready to come on 
the line with its generators and to pay 
back to the Treasury of the United 
States, with interest, that amount of 
money. It seems to me that the cutting 
out of that item is false economy, be- 
cause I know that a delay of a year on 
Chief Joseph—and the same would be 
true as to the John Day Dam—vwill cost 
the Treasury $7 million in anticipated 
revenues which would have been coming 
in if the $3 million had not been omitted 
from the bill. So, Mr. President, it seems 
to me there was sort of a pattern about 
which the Senator from Oregon and I 
have complained in the past 18 months. 

Mr. MORSE, I agree with the Sena- 
tor from Washington, and I thank him 
for his remarks, 


ADMINISTRATION WORDS DIFFER FROM DEEDS 


What I think we are seeing here is a 
marked difference between the words of 
spokesmen for the administration and 
their deeds, because we cannot reconcile 
this particular appropriation bill with 
the statements of the Secretary of the 
Interior and other spokesmen for the 
administration regarding their desire to 
go ahead with new starts, because they 
are not going ahead with new starts. 
Furthermore, as the Senator from 
Washington has pointed out in regard to 
Chief Joseph Dam, they are actually cut- 
ting our funds to put their new genera- 
tors on the line. They must be on the 
line before there can be power. So we 
have a partially completed dam, and 
there is a cut in the amount needed to 
put generators on the line. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. As the Senator 
from Oregon well knows, our power 
needs double themselves every 10 years. 
We have a rapidly growing population. 
I think that sometimes people misunder- 
stand our power problem in the Pacific 
Northwest. I know many persons who 
supported us for many years in the Con- 
gress of the United States on that great 
development have sometimes looked 
askance. What they fail to realize is 
that 42 percent of our power is tied up 
in the light-metal industry, particularly 
aluminum. It was tied up for a good 
purpose, namely, to furnish aluminum 
during the war. Twenty percent of our 
power is under a hold order of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. They do 
not use it all, but no one can make a 
firm contract. So that approximately 
60 percent of our power can be used only 
for specific purposes in the whole na- 
tional interest. It is very necessary that 
we goon. I agree with the Senator from 
Oregon that there seems to be little con- 
nection between what the representa- 
tives of the administration say and what 
they do. 

Mr. MORSE. I think they are demon- 
strating it by the fact that those funds 
were eliminated from this particular bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It is not a matter 
which we take lightly. It is not some 
sort of a pork-barrel matter, It is some- 
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thing that must be kept going. I think 
people should realize that every dollar 
that has ever been invested by the Fed- 
eral Government in a hydroelectric proj- 
ect in the Pacific Northwest has been, 
dollarwise, the best investment the Gov- 
ernment has made in all its history. 

Mr. MORSE. We are talking about 
self-liquidating projects, projects which 
will create new industries in that they 
bring in industry which otherwise would 
not be there. They create new wealth 
and tax dollars which would not be there 
if we did not have these projects. They 
are tax dollars in excess of tax dollars 
that could be obtained from so-called 
partnership dams. I am at a loss to 
understand how anyone who is thinking 
of increasing Federal revenues can favor 
that type of dam 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The dams which 
we favor pay back with interest the cost 
of the projects. 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. President, I shall be very brief in 
closing my argument in regard to this 
matter. 

In February of this year I urged on 
the floor of the Senate a John Day Dam 
start in a speech which I delivered on 
the economic problems of the Pacific 
Northwest, which I shall not go into fur- 
ther this afternoon. 

In early March I submitted a state- 
ment to the Civil Functions Appropria- 
tion Subcommittee urging funds for 
planning this dam as well as funds for 
The Dalles, Chief Joseph, and other 
Oregon projects. I claim nothing for 
that statement. I was joined in similar 
statements by the Senators from Wash- 
ington and Montana who sponsored the 
John Day Dam proposal. I should like to 
believe that maybe, to some extent, the 
reason for the Appropriations Committee 
bringing to the floor of the Senate a bill 
which had the $500,000 item in it instead 
of the $700,000 item for which I asked 
was because, in part, of the arguments 
which the Senators from the Pacific 
Northwest presented to the committee. 
The Senators from Washington, the 
Senators from Montana, and I submitted 
in April amendments to increase the 
Columbia Basin fund authorization to 
raise the limit to permit appropriations 
this year. We also submitted amend- 
ments to the appropriation bill itself. 

As I say, the committee amendment 
provided $500,000 for the John Day Dam 
planning. The Senate adopted the 
amendment. My senior colleague was 
one of the conferees. Iam satisfied that 
he raised, certainly, no affirmative ob- 
jections to our amendment, but the fact 
is that the bill comes back from confer- 
ence without the funds for John Day 
Dam in it, and the fact remains that it is 
the only new multi-purpose-start pro- 
posal in the entire bill. The fact re- 
mains, also, that the failure to have 
planning money for John Day Dam in the 
civil functions appropriation bill means a 
setback for a minimum of a year for the 
people of the Pacific Northwest with 
reference to the John Day Dam. There- 
fore, Mr. President, I am at a complete 
loss to understand why this particular 
item should apparently be selected for 
elimination when there is over $300 mil- 
lion in the bill for other planning and 
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construction funds. In fact, there is 
$300,267,600 in the bill for othe planning 
and construction funds in all parts of the 
country, but they picked $500,000 out of 
the Pacific Northwest for the one new 
multipurpose start and cut it out of the 
bill. 
Mr. President, these are interesting 
figures that went to the conference. The 
Senate figure was $322,519,800. The 
House figure was $278,777,000. 

The difference between the amount 
recommended by the two branches of the 
Congress was $43,742,800. 

I think it is perfectly obvious what 
happened in conference. They just split 
the difference in half, which made good 
trading in the conference, Mr. President, 
but it does not necessarily make good 
legislation. 

I think compromises in conference 
ought to have some relationship to the 
merits of the various items which are 
included and excluded in the conference. 

When only $500,000 would get John 
Day underway; when it was the only 
major project start in the bill; when it 
was the only major project start dropped 
from the bill; I am at a complete loss, 
and I am satisfied the people of the 
Northwest will be at a complete loss, to 
understand why this particular item 
should have been selected for elimina- 
tion from the bill. 

I wish to make a few brief observa- 
tions as to why I think, perhaps, the 
John Day project was eliminated. I 
have before me a letter from the Office 
of the Chief of Engineers, signed by 
Brigadier General Itschner, in regard to 
the John Day Dam, which I wish to read 
as part of my argument on the merits of 
the dam itself. The letter is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D. C., April 7, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Pursuant to tele- 
phonic request from Mr. Bernstein of your 
office on data for the authorized John Day 
project on the Columbia River, the informa- 
tion in the paragraphs to follow is in con- 
firmation and amplification of that given 
to him on the telephone by personnel of this 
office on March 29, 1954. 

Fund requirements by years are given in 
the table below: 


Planning 


Year and design Construction 
$700, 000 0 

1, 300, 000 0 

1, 500, 000 $3, 200, 000 


The use to be made of these funds is dis- 
cussed in the paragraphs to follow. 

Planning funds in the first year would 
be used for final selection of site, preliminary 
model study of major features and prep- 
aration of general design memorandum. 
Planning funds in the second year would be 
used for preparation of additional design 
memorandum on relocations, cofferdams and 
diversion, navigation lock and for real estate 
planning. 

This program would allow for complete 
planning for land acquisition and relocations 
to be initiated in third year which could be 
expedited if necessary for initiation of con- 
struction late in second year. Construction 
funds in the third year ($3,200,000) would 
be used to initiate land acquisition ($500,- 
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000) to provide lands on the south shore at 
the dam site and for lands necessary for part 
of railway and highways relocations in Ore- 
gon; about $1 million would be used to in- 
itiate excavation in the north channel for 
navigation during first step diversion; about 
$1 million would be used for relocations on 
Oregon shore; about $500,000 would be used 
to initiate work on the first step cofferdams; 
and the balance ($200,000) would be applied 
to construction of access roads, buildings, 
and grounds. 

It is trusted that the data furnished will 
meet your present needs, but in the event 
additional information is required, it will 
be furnished on your request, 

Sincerely yours, 
E. C. ITSCHNER, 

Brigadier General, United States Army; 

Assistant Chief of Engineers for Civil 
Works. 


Mr. President, that report from the 
Army engineers shows how important it 
is that this matter be proceeded with as 
quickly as possible because, at best, it 
will be a long, hard pull to get power 
flowing from the generators which ulti- 
mately will be installed in this particu- 
lar project. That is why I think it is 
most unfortunate that we do not have 
the planning money in the civil func- 
tions bill this year, to enable the Army 
engineers to proceed with the planning. 
As the distinguished Senator from 
Washington [Mr. JAcKson] has pointed 
out, no matter who builds the dam, no 
matter what arrangements are made 
concerning payment for the dam, 
whether a partnership program be 
adopted, or the program be followed 
which is outlined in the Army engineers’ 
comprehensive 308 report, which has 
really been the so-called power bible for 
most of us in the Pacific Northwest, 
when it comes to developing the power 
resources of our area, it will still be nec- 
essary to have planning money. 

The fact is that the item has been 
eliminated from the bill, and I cannot 
reconcile its elimination with at least 
the administration’s pretense that it de- 
sires to move forward with a program 
which will solve the power-shortage 
problem in the Pacific Northwest. 

I know that some of my colleagues in 
the Senate are concerned about the par- 
liamentary situation, because, after all, 
the conference report has been agreed 
to, subject to the motion to reconsider. 
Let us be frank. Some Senators are 
concerned as to whether or not the ap- 
pointment of new conferees might not 
endanger some projects in their own 
States because of further consideration 
of them. So they have good naturedly 
said to me, “I wonder, WAYNE, if you 
are not in a position in which you sim- 
ply did not get the item, in which you 
are particularly interested, while we are 
in danger of jeopardizing some of the 
items we obtained.” 

I think not, Mr. President, as they 
will realize if they will follow my state- 
ment closely, because if my motion to 
reconsider is agreed to, I shall then move 
to send the bill to conference with spe- 
cific instructions to insist upon Senate 
amendment No. 4 to the extent of add- 
ing $500,000 for planning funds for the 
John Day project, and for no other pur- 
poses. I am advised by the Parliamen- 
tarian that this would instruct the Sen- 
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ate conferees not to reopen any other 
item. 

I wish to be perfectly fair. It is true, 
as the Parliamentarian has pointed out, 
that no matter what instructions were 
given to the conferees, they would not 
need to follow the instructions. If they 
wished in a new conference to proceed 
to reopen other matters, they could do 
so. But I do not believe that any group 
of conferees would do that, if they were 
given the limited, specific instructions 
which I would propose to give, if we 
reach the last parliamentary step in the 
matter. 

I would then move that the Senate 
instruct its conferees to insist upon 
amendment No. 4 to the extent of add- 
ing to the amount agreed to in the first 
conference $500,000 for John Day Dam 
planning funds, and without reopening 
any other provision agreed to in the 
first conference. 

The last parliamentary explanation I 
wish to make is with respect to the 
nature of the conference which would 
be held, if my motion to reconsider 
should be agreed to, and if, then, my 
motion to reject the conference report 
should be agreed to. It would mean the 
appointment of new conferees, not the 
appointment of the old conferees. The 
Senate conferees might consist of the 
same personnel, but they would be act- 
ing in an entirely new capacity. Why? 
Because, Mr. President, the House of 
Representatives adopted the Civil Func- 
tions conference report before action 
had been taken on the report in the 
Senate. This meant that the confer- 
ence automatically was dissolved, so I 
have been advised by the Parlia- 
mentarian. Therefore, what my motion 
involves, parliamentarily, is a rejection 
of the conference report which was 
agreed to yesterday afternoon, and the 
appointment of entirely new conferees 
for an entirely new conference, under 
specific, limited instructions by the 
Senate. 

That is why my motion is not out of 
order. My motion, parliamentarily, is 
quite in order, if the Senate understands 
what the effect of the motion will be. 

That being true, it seems to me, my 
colleagues need have no real fear or 
justification for entertaining the fear or 
the belief that the adoption of the 
parliamentary procedure I have out- 
lined would reopen all of the items in 
the conference report, because I do not 
think there is any group of Senators 
who would proceed to follow that course 
of action, under the limited instructions 
my motion seeks to give to the Senate 
conferees. 

DID PARTNERSHIP PROPOSAL CAUSE PLANNING- 
FUND ELIMINATION? 

Lastly, I simply do not want to believe 
that planning funds for John Day Dam 
have been eliminated merely because 
proposals are being made by adminis- 
tration spokesmen that some time in the 
future there may come before us a so- 
called partnership plan for the building 
of a dam at John Day. We will come to 
that when the bill is before us. We 
shall do our best then to see that the 
public interest is protected, and that all 
the people of the United States are not 
asked really to pay an undue proportion 
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of the cost for the development of this 
dam, only to have private utilities get 
the lion’s share of the benefits of the 
building of the dam. 

But that is a problem for the future. 
We need the planning now, no matter 
what procedure may be adopted in the 
future for the building of the dam. 

Furthermore, let me say that I think 
it is quite unfair to a group of Senators, 
who have been as fair as they have been 
in presenting the problem of the people 
of the Pacific Northwest for quick ac- 
tion in the field of developing our power 
resources, to have the one item for a new 
start stricken from the bill. I have 
spoken with 2 or 3 conferees who have 
told me that they did not even know 
about the problem, so that there ap- 
parently was not a great deal of discus- 
sion of this matter in conference. But, 
be that as it may, I understand one argu- 
ment which is used is that there were 
no hearings on the Senate amendment. 

Mr. President, we are dealing with an 
authorized project. We are dealing 
with the John Day Dam project, on 
which there had been extensive hearings 
preceding the authorization. The rec- 
ord is perfectly clear that we are deal- 
ing with an authorized project. The 
project having been authorized, Mr. 
President, I respectfully say that I think 
it is a very weak argument to come 
forward now and contend that, because 
there were no hearings on this specific 
amendment recommended to the Senate 
by our own committee, it ought to be 
stricken from the bill. 

I do not know, because I have not 
had the time yet to analyze every other 
item in the bill, but I should be very 
much surprised, if in a bill so long and 
so complicated as this one, it would be 
found that on every single item added 
to the appropriation bill, as it came from 
the House, there were extensive hearings. 
There were hearings on the dam proper, 
when it came to authorizing the dam 
in the first place. That record is per- 
fectly clear. We ought to go forward 
on the basis of that authorization with 
an appropriation of funds so that the 
project itself may be started. 

Having said that, Mr. President, I now 
move to proceed to the consideration of 
the motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the Senate adopted the confer- 
ence report on H. R. 8367, the Army civil 
functions appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
intend to make merely a brief statement 
relative to this situation. In the first 
place, the Members of the Senate must 
keep in mind that in the process of leg- 
islation it is quite often the case that 
the two Houses of Congress take dif- 
ferent viewpoints on legislative propos- 
als or appropriations. The item of 
$500,000 was put into the Senate bill, 
not on motion from the floor of the Sen- 
ate but by action of the subcommittee 
of the Committee on Appropriations, 
later confirmed by the full committee, 
and came to the floor with the recom- 
mendation of the Appropriation Com- 
mittee. The amendment went to the 
committee of conference. 
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There were in conference a number of 
items with respect to which the Senate 
figure was larger than that of the House, 
on which compromises were reached or 
which were eliminated. I think it is im- 
portant, however, to keep in mind, as was 
pointed out in the House of Representa- 
tives yesterday, that the amount now ap- 
propriated by the bill is roughly between 
the figures which were contained in the 
House version of the bill and in the Sen- 
ate version of the bill. 

This amount is $8,088,700 lower than 
the budget figures submitted by the 
President and represents very close to 
an even split between the amount car- 
ried in the bill when it passed the House 
and the amount of the bill as it passed 
the Senate. Specifically, it is $27,024,- 
200 beneath the Senate-passed bill and 
$26,087,600 above the measure which 
passed the House. 

So far as concerns the other project 
mentioned by the Senator from Oregon, 
the Chief Joseph Dam, it is correct to 
Say that the Senate had added to the 
bill $3 million over the amount which 
had been included in the bill by the 
House, and the item was eliminated, but 
not until the Senate conferees had in- 
sisted on an understanding, and there 
had been set forth in the report of the 
managers on the part of the House of 
Representatives the fact that the en- 
gineers might borrow from available 
funds to keep the project up to its con- 
struction schedule. So it is the judg- 
ment of the conferees that, so far as 
the Chief Joseph and a number of the 
other dams are concerned, because of 
the available funds, they will not be af- 
fected. 

With respect to the John Day Dam 
itself, meritorious project though it may 
be, the fact of the matter is that it is a 
$461 million project. To give my col- 
leagues some comparison, the McNary 
project is a $286 million project, so in 
amount the John Day project is al- 
most double, though not quite, the Mc- 
Nary project. 

The House of Representatives felt 
that, under all the circumstances, it was 
not prepared to appropriate this amount 
of planning money at this time on a proj- 
ect of that size. The matter was dis- 
cussed quite fully in conference. In a 
conference between the Senate and the 
House, there has to be a give and take 
between Members of both Houses. Cer- 
tainly, the members of the conference 
on the part of the Senate, both Republi- 
cans and Democrats alike, attempted to 
the best of their ability to maintain the 
position of the Senate. I believe, as a 
batting average, we did very well so far 
as the Senate provisions and recom- 
mendations were concerned. All of us 
have had the experience of seeing cer- 
tain projects eliminated, some of which 
had been the subjects of budget esti- 
mates. As to the particular project to 
which the junior Senator from Oregon 
referred, not only does it happen to be 
a $461 million project, the largest project 
which the Congress has yet considered 
among all of the great projects which 
have been before the Congress over the 
years, but the fact also remains that as 
to the proposal there was not, either as 
to planning or construction, a budget es- 
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timate. There was not a recommenda- 
tion of the project from the Army en- 
gineers to the Bureau of the Budget. 

There are many great projects in the 
Pacific Northwest, and certainly some of 
us who have served on the Committee 
on Appropriations have taken as much 
pride as have the Senators from Oregon 
and Washington in the tremendous de- 
velopment which has taken place in that 
great area of the country. 

In the particular appropriation bill 
under discussion, of the total appropria- 
tions for public works, about 31.5 percent 
of the construction funds are for proj- 
ects in the Columbia River Basin and 
the Pacific Northwest. That is fine, be- 
cause that area of the country happens 
to have great natural resources with 
which to develop power at a relatively 
low cost. There is no question that over 
the years the development of those re- 
sources will continue. 

However, I think the Senate and the 
House committees, the Congress, and 
the Government of the United States, 
are faced with an additional problem. 
In The Dalles project, to the appropria- 
tion for which the Senate added a con- 
siderable amount over the budget esti- 
mate, although the Senate was not able 
to hold the entire amount in conference, 
it was able to get the House of Repre- 
sentatives to go along with it. I desire 
to give as an example figures relating 
to that project. 

The amount appropriated last year 
for The Dalles was $32 million. The ap- 
proved budget estimate this year was 
$34,100,000. The House allowed $29 mil- 
lion. We in the Senate, both in com- 
mittee and on the floor, approved the 
amount of $38 million. In conference 
we held the appropriation at $36 mil- 
lion. 

As such projects get under way, and 
the development and construction work 
progresses, it becomes necessary to ap- 
propriate funds in order to keep them on 
schedule. I am quite frank to say that 
many times I think it is poor economy 
to permit such projects to get behind 
schedule. When that is done, it prob- 
ably means that the next year, instead 
of the $36 million or $38 million to which 
I have referred, it will be necessary for 
the Congress to provide in the neighbor- 
hood of $65 million for this one project 
alone. 

Under the circumstances, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not believe that the confer- 
ence report should be reconsidered. If 
it were reconsidered, I do not believe 
that the House conferees would agree to 
any amount of the magnitude men- 
tioned for planning the project. In the 
final analysis, I do not believe that the 
project, if it is to be ultimately con- 
structed, will be delayed, because the 
construction is going to depend on the 
construction funds and the amount of 
other funds which can be provided from 
year to year to carry on the construc- 
tion once it is started. 

In view of the very heavy schedule of 
business which the Senate has, I appeal 
to this body not to go back over the ap- 
propriation bills, reconsider them, and 
then in what, in my judgment at least, 
would be an empty gesture, go through 
the process of another conference. 
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In the final analysis, I believe the 
Senate conferees returned from the 
conference with a very fair report. Un- 
der all the circumstances, I think the 
Senate should sustain their action. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield to me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. Let me ask the dis- 
tinguished majority leader a question: 
Is it not a fact that, from the point of 
view of national defense, the real sinews 
of national defense are steel, oil, blood, 
and chemicals? Is not that correct? 
Are not those the four principal constitu- 
ents of national defense? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. They certainly are 
very important factors in that respect. 

Mr. KILGORE. Therefore, anything 
that adds to the production of any of 
them is extremely valuable, regardless 
of power, irrigation, or other factors. 

The conference report happens to in- 
clude a provision—one which I consider 
inadequate, but I am going along with 
it and with the entire report on the bill— 
for improving a dam on the Ohio River. 
It will help steel production. The con- 
ference report also includes a provision 
in connection with a dam on the Monon- 
gahela, and that dam will aid in steel 
production. Does not the majority lead- 
er think they are of extreme value to the 
Nation? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes; I think so. 
That is why those provisions were in- 
cluded in the conference report. 

Mr. President, the present situation is 
that the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] is asking that the Senate recon- 
sider the vote by which the conference 
report was agreed to. 

As Senators know, the House of Repre- 
sentatives has already acted on the re- 
port. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield to 
me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I think it should be 
pointed out—and I believe the Senator 
from California will agree with me—that 
although it is correct to say that 31 per- 
cent of the appropriations provided by 
the bill are for construction projects, 
nevertheless what the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse] and I have in mind is 
that these appropriations are for proj- 
ects that are well under way, projects 
that must be completed, for it would be 
utterly false economy not to complete 
them. Let me say that I am informed 
about this matter, because I serve on the 
full Appropriations Committee. Let me 
also say that I believe that the Senators 
beg serve on the committee did a good 

ob. 

However, the Senator from Oregon 
and I are pointing out that no new starts 
have been made. Perhaps none should 
be made, for the cost of the John Day 
Dam is something to be considered. 
Nevertheless, I think the people of the 
Northwest should be given an explana- 
tion in connection with the statement 
that 31 percent of the appropriations 
provided in this measure are for con- 
struction projects. 

The conference report includes appro- 
priations for Chief Joseph Dam and Mc- 
Nary Dam. In the case of McNary Dam, 
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I think the generators will come on the 
line in December. In the case of Chief 
Joseph Dam, I believe the generators will 
come on the line a year from now. 

In this connection, I do not refer to 
any particular individual or any particu- 
lar political party; but the truth of the 
matter is, as I have said time and time 
again, that for 18 months there has not 
been a new start, nor has a single item 
for a new start been included in the 
budget. At this time I do not wish to 
argue whether that should or should not 
be the case; I simply state it as a fact. 

In this particular instance, the point 
the Senator from Oregon and I are mak- 
ing is that apparently this one project 
was picked out from among all those 
covered by the entire bill. I do not know 
why that was done; but I raise the same 
questions the Senator from Oregon has 
raised. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Of course, there 
were other problems before the con- 
ferees. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I realize that, for 
I am familiar with the problems which 
confront the members of a conference 
committee, particularly a conference 
committee on an appropriation bill. The 
problems are very difficult, of course. 

Sometimes we who serve on the Senate 
Appropriations Committee say face- 
tiously, “The Senate is called the upper 
House because it ups everything, and 
thus creates problems which have to be 
settled in conference.” 

However, I wish to have the RECORD 
correctly reflect the situation as regards 
new starts. I do not know when any new 
starts will be made; but I point out that 
whenever it seems that one is to be un- 
dertaken, it gets stymied somewhere. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Of course, Mr. 
President, I also believe in new starts, 
but I believe it is likewise important that 
we expedite the projects which already 
are under construction, and that we pro- 
vide sufficient funds to have the generat- 
ing facilities come into production and 
start providing the Federal Government 
with a return on what I believe are very 
sound and worthwhile projects for the 
development, not only of the Pacific 
Northwest or any other particular sec- 
tion of the country, but of the entire 
Nation, for it has always been my belief 
that what builds up one area, builds up 
the entire country. 

So, Mr. President, I hope the Senate 
will not vote to reconsider its vote on 
agreeing to the conference report; and 
I hope this measure will be allowed to 
go to the President, for his signature. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield fur- 
ther to me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. In further reference 
to the upper Monongahela Basin, let me 
say I think the Senator from California 
realizes that basin provides coal for the 
entire Pittsburgh area. 

Because of present conditions, we of 
West Virginia have acceded to the com- 
mittee’s recommendation to proceed 
with completing the planning; and we 
are willing to wait, even though we may 
have to wait 2 or 3 years, to have the 
necessary locks and dams built. The 
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same may be said regarding the dam at 
New Cumberland. 

Although only a very small part of the 
appropriations carried in this measure 
are to be used for that purpose, we think 
that in that way we are still making 
progress in behalf of the national 
defense. 

For that reason, I feel impelled to sup- 
port the conference report, despite the 
fact that I think the committee did not 
go far enough, although it did make 
some progress. We who have to look 
after the production of steel, coal, and 
chemicals in the eastern part of the Na- 
tion feel that we must go along with the 
progress that has been made by means 
of the conference report, as submitted 
by the conference committee. 

Although I have always hesitated to 
differ with my good friend the Senator 
from Oregon, in this case I have to go 
along with the conference committee, 
despite the fact that I believe it did not 
go far enough in the case of those two 
projects, I may also say that the indus- 
tries concerned likewise do not feel that 
the conference committee went far 
enough in that respect. On the other 
hand, the conference committee did 
make some progress toward the solu- 
tion of the otherwise insoluble problem 
of getting coal—and in that connection, 
let me say it must be realized that 3 tons 
of coal are required for the production 
of 1 ton of steel—to the steel industry, 
and to distribute coal and steel to the 
entire Mississippi Basin, covering the 
whole central area of the United States, 

For that reason, Mr. President, I shall 
have to vote to support the conference 
report. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to make three points in quick reply to 
the majority leader, and then I shall be 
ready to have the Senate vote. 

The majority leader has stated that 
approximately 30 percent of the proj- 
ects covered by this measure are in the 
Pacific Northwest. However, Mr. Presi- 
dent, 40 percent of the electric-power 
potential of the entire Nation is in the 
Pacific Northwest; and much of our pres- 
ent power generation—as has already 
been brought out by the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson]—is really 
tied up by defense obligations. In fact, 
20 percent of our present power produc- 
tion is tied up in that way. Further- 
more, Mr. President, we need more power 
if we are to meet our defense obligations, 

ELECTRIC POWER NEEDED FOR DEFENSE 

If I am able to make no other point 
this afternoon, Mr. President, I certain- 
ly wish to give warning that we should 
not take any chances on the develop- 
ment of the power potential of the Na- 
tion in the years immediately ahead, 
from the standpoint of the national de- 
fense. In my judgment we should be 
spending money anywhere in the Nation 
where we can help develop the coun- 
try’s power potential for defense needs, 
if for no other needs. Of course, in 
addition there are the great economic 
needs, 

JOHN DAY DATA AVAILABLE TO COMMITTEE 

The second point I wish to make, tn 
reply to the majority leader, is that the 
figures in regard to the Army engineers’ 
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plans concerning the John Day Dam 
were known to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. If any member of the Appro- 
priations Committee did not know them, 
it was simply because he did not do his 
paperwork, for those figures were made 
available to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee early this year. They were fig- 
ures which I included in my statement 
in April, based upon the information 
which the Army engineers had given me. 
They are figures on which the Army en- 
gineers have stood in their discussion 
of the John Day Dam ever since they 
have been proposing that we go forward 
with planning for the construction of 
John Day Dam. They are the figures 
which I presented here again this after- 
noon, as to the purposes for which the 
money is needed for planning during the 
first 2 years, and for construction be- 
ginning the third year. 
JOHN DAY BEING DELAYED 3 YEARS 


That leads me to the last point. Here 
is a delay which is really not a delay of 
only a year, in that now the planning 
will not get started in less than a year, 
at the earliest possible date. It is a 
delay which really adds up to 3 years, 
from the standpoint of the beginning of 
construction, because the Army engineers 
say that construction cannot begin un- 
til 2 years after they receive the neces- 
sary funds to do the planning. I think 
that delay is very dangerous, both from 
the standpoint of the defense needs of 
the country and from the standpoint of 
the power needs of the people of the 
Pacific Northwest, economicwise. 

I therefore urge that we go to the as- 
sistance of the Pacific Northwest this 
afternoon by giving the Army engineers 
the $500,000 needed to begin planning on 
John Day Dam. I urge a vote on the 
motion which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is first on agreeing to the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] to proceed to the consideration of 
the motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the Senate agreed to the confer- 
ence report on House bill 8367. [Putting 
the question.] 

Mr. MORSE. A division, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, as 
I understand, the parliamentary situa- 
tion is as follows: The first motion is 
to proceed to the consideration of the 
motion of the Senator from Oregon to 
reconsider the vote by which the Senate 
agreed to the conference report. The 
unfinished business must be displaced. I 
have no objection to proceeding to the 
consideration of the Senator’s motion. 

The next question will be, Shall the 
motion of the Senator from Oregon to 
reconsider the vote by which the con- 
ference report was agreed to be adopted? 
On that question I would ask for a nay 
vote. The Senator from Oregon would 
ask for a yea vote. The first motion is 
merely to clear the parliamentary situa- 
tion, so that his motion to reconsider 
may be before the Senate. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s statement is correct. 


The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] to proceed to the consideration 
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of his motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the conference report on House 
bill 8367 was agreed to. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move to 
send the bill to conference with specific 
instructions 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senate has not yet voted to reconsider. 

Mr. MORSE. I inove that the vote by 
which the Senate agreed to the confer- 
ence report on House bill 8367 be recon- 
sidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
reconsider the vote by which the con- 
ference report was agreed to. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest a division. 

On a division, the motion to recon- 
sider was rejected. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of H. R. 9474, the bill to ex- 
tend the authority of the President to 
enter into trade agreements. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 9474) to extend the authority of 
the President to enter into trade agree- 
ments under section 350 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
hope Senators will remain in the Cham- 
ber. We are about to proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 1623, House 
bill 7709, a bill to continue the suspen- 
sion of certain import duties on copper. 
A number of Senators have spoken about 
the bill. There is a deadline date, at the 
end of the month. 

Mr.LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I understood that 
Senate bill 2862 was to be taken up this 
evening. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator is 
correct. It is planned to take up that 
bill as soon as the copper bill is dis- 
posed of. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I note that the author 
of the bill is not present. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think the Sena- 
tor from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] will 
be present by the time we reach that 
stage. I hope the Senators will withhold 
the placing of material in the RECORD 
until we can dispose of the copper bill. 
Then I shall endeavor to keep the Senate 
in er ia until all requests can be taken 
care of. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 9474) to extend the 
authority of the President to enter into 
trade agreements under section 330 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of both the minority leader and 
myself I send to the desk a proposed 
unanimous consent agreement relative to 
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the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, 
and ask that it be read for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the proposed order will be 
read. 

The proposed order was 
follows: 

Ordered, That following the morning busi- 
ness on Thursday, June 24, during the fur- 
ther consideration of H. R. 9474, to extend 
the authority of the President to enter into 
trade agreements under section 350 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, debate on 
any amendment or motion (including ap- 
peals) shall be limited to not exceeding 60 
minutes, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled, respectively, by the mover of any 
such amendment or motion and the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN] in the event 
he is opposed to such an amendment or 
motion; otherwise, by the mover and the 
minority leader or some Senator designated 
by him; Provided, that no amendment that 
is not germane to the subject matter of the 
said bill shall be received: And provided fur- 
ther, That debate upon the bill itself shall 
be limited to not exceeding 2 hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled, respectively, 
by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN | 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON]. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous- consent 
agreement? 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, am I to 
understand that the distinguished ma- 
jority leader is asking for a limitation 
on debate, when it is generally under- 
stood that there are 5 or 6 statements 
of some length to be made on the other 
side of the aisle? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will say to the 
distinguished Senator from Nevada that 
we started debate on the bill yesterday, 
and that considerable debate was had 
on it yesterday. Most of the day was 
occupied with that debate. As the Sen- 
ator knows, on each amendment that 
would be offered to the bill 1 hour of 
debate would be available. In addition 
to that, on the bill itself there would be 
2 hours of debate available. 

With the very heavy program that 
confronts us for the remainder of the 
week, including a Saturday session, it 
seemed to Senators on both sides of the 
aisle that it might be helpful and de- 
sirable to try to get a unanimous-con- 
sent agreement in connection with the 
debate on the pending legislation. 

Mr. MALONE. There is nothing be- 
fore the Senate which is more important 
than what the Senator has explained. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. As the distin- 
guished Senator from Nevada knows, for 
every amendment he might offer under 
the agreement, there would be an hour 
of debate available. The agreement does 
not provide for a vote at a certain hour. 
There would be many hours of debate 
available, and to all intents and purposes 
the time for debate would be fairly well 
open, as I am sure the distinguished 
Senator realizes. 

Mr. MALONE. The junior Senator 
from Nevada has no intention of offering 
a great many minor amendments. There 
is only one principle involved, and he 
intends to debate that principle. He 
does object to the limitation proposed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion to the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment is heard. 


read, as 
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CONTINUATION OF SUSPENSION OF 
CERTAIN IMPORT DUTIES ON 
COPPER 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the un- 
finished business be temporarily laid 
aside and that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 1623, 
House bill 7709. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
7709) to continue until the close of June 
30, 1956, the suspension of certain im- 
port duties on copper. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from California? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Finance with an amendment, in line 7, 
after “June 30”, to strike out “1956” and 
insert “1955.” 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, the 
pending bill, H. R. 7709, would extend 
for 1 year the present law which sus- 
pends the 2-cents-a-pound import tax 
on copper under the circumstances pro- 
vided in the existing law. 

The point I wish to call to the atten- 
tion of the Senate is that if the price 
of copper falls below 24 cents a pound 
the President is required at once to put 
on the 2-cent duty, which is the regular 
duty, if not suspended. 

The bill would suspend the duty on 
copper for another year, unless it falls 
below 24 cents a pound. 

I should like to say that the United 
States production of copper for 1953 
was 1,366,000 tons, that the imports for 
1953 were 673,000 tons, that the exports 
for 1953 were 144,000 tons, that the con- 
sumption was 1,895,000 tons, and that 
the present imports amount to 35 per- 
cent of consumption. 

In other words, we are not producing 
nearly enough copper to supply our do- 
mestic needs. That is the real basis for 
this kind of legislation. 

I urge that the suspension be continued 
for another year. 

COPPER IMPORT POLICY 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I have 
listened to the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado explain that we do not 
produce as much copper as we consume. 

I would point out to the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado that we do not 
produce as much as we consume of about 
33 minerals, including zinc and lead, 
which are normally produced in his 
State. Such mines, however, have been 
shut down under the very policy now 
under discussion, the difference being 
that the general policy under the 1934 
Trade Agreements Act—so-called recip- 
rocal trade—is administered by the State 
Department. 

Mr. President, the longer we continue 
free trade the less we will produce. I 
merely wish to point out that there has 
been a reduction over the years in the 
production of most of these materials 
because Congress continues to extend 
the power of the State Department to 
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juggle the duty or tariff protection of 
industries. In this case—the difference 
is the tariff on copper—that the Senate 
itself continues to extend the free-trade 
privilege. 

It is the desire of the junior Senator 
from Nevada again to point out the ef- 
fect of this policy. 

Under a special contract we have just 
paid 30 cents to Chile for copper, which 
is 6 cents more than the amount men- 
tioned in this bill as the point where 
the duty or tariff would again be ap- 
plied. The 2 cents a pound is no pro- 
tection. No principle is involved. The 
Congress should revert to the principle 
of fair and reasonable competition. The 
duty or tariff would then represent the 
difference in the wages and taxes. It 
would take the profit out of the low-cost 
foreign labor. 

Mr. President, the duty or excise tax 
was 4 cents a pound, but it was cut to 
2 cents a pound by the State Depart- 
ment in an agreement under the 1934 
Trade Agreement Act. If the law is 
not extended, then the 2 cents will im- 
mediately apply. The President could 
then serve notice of cancellation of the 
trade agreement. The 4 cents a pound 
would then apply—and the Tariff Com- 
mission, as an agent of Congress, could 
then adjust the amount of the protection 
on the basis of fair and reasonable com- 
petition operating within the 50-per- 
cent leeway granted under the Tariff Act. 

I have a table before me which shows 
wages paid in Chile. It points out that 
the average day’s wage is 194.72 pesos. 
With bonuses and other emoluments, 
according to the table, it adds up to 
a wage of 488.44 pesos a day. 

Today the curb rate for pesos in Chile 
is 350 pesos per dollar. That means that 
the wages in Chile are about $1.40 a day, 
counting emoluments, such as housing 
and various other bonuses that are paid 
when the wage earner spends his money 
with the merchants of his city or 
country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the table be printed in the 
Record as a part of my remarks. It is 
found in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 99, part 1, page 1006. I ask that 
the table be printed in the Recor, with 
the corrections. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tassie II.—Chilean exchange quotations, 
yearly averages, 1930-53 


[Pesos per United States dollar} 


Special Free Free 
Year (ex-offi-| Official | PTV! [banking| rate 
cial) rate | (curb) 


8. 26 |. 
8. 26 
14. 05 
36 — m8 — 
I.. Se 
1282 ————— 25.07 |..-.-... 
19. 38 }..-..---]......--] 2.86 
19.37 | 28.02 
19. 37 28. 27 
19.37 | 30.93 
19.37 | 30. 92 
19.37 | 30.90 31.54 |........ 
19.37 | 31.00] 31.63 |-....... 
19.37 | 31.00 
19.37 | 31.00 
19.37 | 31.00 


19.37 | 31.00 
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TaBLE II- Chilean exchange quotations, 
yearly averages, 1930-53—Continued 


[Pesos per United States dollar 


Special „. Free | Frec 
Year (ex-offi-| Official 3 banking] rate 
cial) rate | (curb) 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the 
table shows the various multiple rates 
that Chile adopts for trade advantage. 
It also shows the free rate governing 
purchases in the nation of Chile. 

At that time they had 7 different rates. 
In the years 1948 to 1953, there was a 
special commercial rate of 19.37 pesos 
to the dollar, having to do with certain 
exchanges applying to the copper com- 
panies in the payment of wages. 

The export tariff rate was 25 pesos. 
It has now been abolished, I am given 
to understand. 

The official rate in 1953 was 31 pesos 
to the dollar, and had been at that figure 
since 1952. Before that it was as low as 
28.02 pesos to the dollar. It is now 110. 

The bank rate has been abolished. In 
1953 it was 43 pesos to the dollar. 

The special commercial rate was 50 
pesos to the dollar. It has now been 
abolished. 

The provisional rate was 60 pesos to 
the dollar in 1953, and is now 77 pesos 
to the dollar. 

The free bank rate was 110 pesos to 
the dollar in 1953, and has continued 
at that amount. 

The free rate was 127 pesos in 1953, 
on July 31. It is now 350 pesos to the 
dollar. 

The manipulation or multiple ex- 
change rates are for trade advantage— 
under one transaction a certain ex- 
change applies—under a different situa- 
tion another rate applies—the country 
of Chile controls these exchanges—and 
can create new exchanges when they so 
desire. 

Mr. President, without going into fur- 
ther detail, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record the marked 
excerpts in my February 10, 1953 address 
to the Senate, in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
oRD, volume 99, part 1, pages 1007-1010. 

There being no objection, the marked 
excerpts were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

CONGRESS DISCOURAGES PRIVATE INVESTMENTS 

I might say that Congress, to the extent of 
its machinations in the copper field and 
other entries into this field has encouraged 
that feeling. Congress has in its power to 
lay down the principle upon which the pro- 
tection of the workingmen and investors 
will be based that will encourage the invest- 
ment of venture capital. 

Venture capital is the only kind of capital 
that goes into a mining business until the 
soundness is proved in that particular mine. 
In other words, it is just like a wildcatter in 
the oil field, the prospector and the explorer. 

Unless they have reasonable assurance that 
over the long years stretching ahead of 
them, where they have been spending money 
without return, that when they find this 
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ore there will be an adequate return, then 
the money will not be spent. 
* * * * * 
OBJECTIVES—CONGRESS 

The objective, Mr. Chairman, then of the 
Congress would be to maintain our own 
economic integrity and encourage the do- 
mestic production of strategic minerals and 
materials in the interests of national defense 
and our national economy. 

My concern, Mr. Chairman, is to develop 
new copper supplies in the United States. 
In the mining industry you must have pros- 

Tou must have investors who are 
willing to put up their money for explora- 
tion. To keep these men in the field at their 
own expense they must have reasonable as- 
surance that they are not going to be de- 
stroyed from Washington, either by the leg- 
islative or the executive department. 

* * a a * 
PROSPECTOR—SMALL MINE—LARGE MINE 

I would say over 35 years of observation 
and experience, perhaps 500 prospects may 
yield a small mine. Every one of those pros- 
pects represents the buried hopes of some 
prospector. Perhaps he goes on, gets an- 
other stake and goes to another prospect. 
While he is digging in that prospect and 
until it pinches out on him or until someone 
convinces him it is hopeless, his full hope is 
buried in that one prospect. Five hundred 
of them would be a minimum for a small 
mine, 

Perhaps 100 small mines—a prospect where 
some engineer might come in and recom- 
mend to a company with whom he has con- 
nections or an individual would spend $500 
or $1,000 or $5,000 or whatever it would 
take—take 100 of those small mines and it 
would produce a larger mine. I expect if 
the record were searched, it would be nearer 
200 or 300. All along are strewn the hopes 
of these men who are trying to do this. Why 
do they stay with it? They do it because 
prospecting, exploration, and mining gets to 
be a disease once they are in it and they 
have that bag of gold or they think they 
have it at the end of the rainbow. That is 
what keeps them going. Lately we have not 
been developing many of those men because 
for 20 years there has been no hope because 
we removed the bag of gold at the end of the 
rainbow. Instead, what you do is move into 
Washington and try to get next to some 
Government department to loan you the 
money and guarantee a unit price and a 
short amortization period and maybe other 
emoluments so that what you are doing is 
furnishing the know-how—if in fact you 
have it and a lot of them get the money who 
do not have it. The result is that the tax- 
payers of the United States are in the busi- 
ness whether they like it or not. That, of 
course, we have all kicked about, and that 
is one of the reasons why taxes are too high 
and appropriations are too high. 


* * * * s 
NEED CONSISTENT CONGRESSIONAL POLICY 


Of course, the point is continually made 
and has been made before this committee 
this time, and it was made 2 years ago when 
this matter was up for extension, by the 
advocates of free trade on a certain product, 
that since we do not currently produce 
enough copper for our own use, we must 
eliminate the protection to the domestic 
producer. In fact, concerning any product 
which is in short supply, free trade should 
be the rule. 

The point is further made that when we 
reach the point of full and adequate domestic 
production for the domestic market, then 
such product or industry must have pro- 
tection. 

The utter fallacy and futility of such a 
policy is fortunately readily apparent. The 
argument falls of its own weight. The con- 
clusion is inescapable, if you take that phi- 
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losophy, then, that if they believe that in the 
fields of minerals, precision instruments, 
crockery, and dozens of other essential prod- 
ucts and industries, such industries must 
prove their ability to produce to the satura- 
tion point of the American market in com- 
petition with the products of low-wage for- 
eign labor before protection will be afforded 
them. 


CHURCHILL CLAIMED THE “TRADE, NOT AID” 
SLOGAN 


It is a preposterous statement. They are 
selling it to the country through such slo- 
gans as reciprocal trade, trade not aid, and 
all the preposterous slogans that, in the 
first place, Americans rarely invent. The 
last one, trade, not aid, is the only one 
recently that I have seen Mr. Churchill 
claim. He said when he landed in America 
that what they meant by trade, not aid, was 
lower American tariffs. I quoted him in a 
release. 

> . a * s 


They (the State Department) do have a 
right under the so-called Reciprocal Trade 
Act, which is not reciprocal at all, and the 
two words do not occur in the act, to ma- 
nipulate tariffs. The act is a 1934 Trade 
Agreements Act and it is simply an act that 
transferred from the long experienced Tariff 
Commission, the responsibility of fixing 
tariffs to a State Department that has no 
interest in, or knowledge of, industry. 

They have some foreign policy where they 
think they can trade certain industries to 
foreign nations to bring about free trade. 


STATE DEPARTMENT ESTABLISHED FREE TRADE 


Congress did not set this free-trade policy. 
The executive department set it through the 
State Department, In other words, the mere 
transfer of the responsibility of setting these 
tariffs did not establish a free-trade policy. 
However, Congress made the mistake of be- 
stowing that power on a State Department 
that had free-trade ideas. Therefore they 
were free to carry them out. 

They proceeded, of course, to lower practi- 
cally all tariffs below that point of the dif- 
ferential of cost of production here and 
abroad due to the differences in the wage 
standards of living. That has the effect of 
free trade, even if it is only a few percentage 
points below that differential. 


CONGRESS MUST REGAIN ITS RESPONSIBILITY 


Now, Congress, in my humble opinion, 
must take cognizance of the effect of trans- 
ferring its constitutional responsibility to 
the State Department and regain and accept 
its responsibility. It must return that re- 
sponsibility to its own agent, the Tariff Com- 
mission. If they want to change the Tariff 
Commission in any respect, they have full 
power to do it, and lay down the policy 
which it is to follow, just as it did in the 
case of the ICC, 


NO QUESTION OF HIGH OR LOW TARIFF 


Now, Mr. Chairman, there has never been 
any question in the minds of the people who 
want to protect the investor and the work- 
ingmen, of a high or a low tariff. You have 
that thrown at you from every side—that 
you want to put a fence around the United 
States; that you want to preclude the entry 
of all products. Nothing of the kind is con- 
templated. Of course, an industry may have 
that wish at times, but no one who is 
charged with the responsibility of such a 
policy wants to do it. What they want is a 
tariff or import fee, or whatever you choose 
to call that differential, to be based on a fair 
and reasonable competitive basis where the 
foreign countries have equal access to our 
markets but no advantage. 

Congress must return the responsibility to 
its own agent, the Tariff Commission, or 
whatever we choose to call its own agent. 

The policy laid down should be that of a 
flexible tariff or import fee, and be continu- 
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ously adjusted upon the basis of fair and 
reasonable competition. When foreign wage- 
living standards approached our own then 
free trade would be almost automatic. Most 
other countries have this system, but we do 
not. 

There is no tariff on products which we 
cannot produce or do not produce in suf- 
ficient quantities for competition, such as 
tin, nickel, natural rubber, spices, hemp, and 
so forth. No one has eyer contemplated 
such a thing. That would simply be a tariff 
for revenue only. 

However, we are past the point of sharp- 
shooting. You cannot say to the zinc and 
lead and copper producers that you must 
have free trade because there is short supply. 

You cannot say to the textile industry 
that you will lower the tariff to allow Eng- 
land and Scotland and other competitors to 
come in with their low-cost labor, making it 
profitable for those countries to hold their 
labor costs down. 

In other words, if they paid the difference 
of the wage-living standards into the United 
States Treasury a while it would not be long 
until the wages and the standard of living 
would go up and create a market in their 
own country. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I wish 
to say for the Recorp that there will 
probably never be an independent com- 
mercial producer of copper in the United 
States until Congress again regulates 
foreign trade as the Constitution directs. 
There are three major copper companies 
in the United States and they are really 
well-run, efficient companies. The Ana- 
conda Copper Co. is doing business in 
Montana and Nevada. The Kennecott 
Copper Co. is doing business in Nevada 
and Utah, and the Phelps-Dodge Co. is 
doing business principally in Arizona. 
All of these companies have other in- 
terests and are doing business in many 
States. 

The three copper companies which I 
have mentioned are examples of reli- 
able, dependable companies. They pay 
good wages. The Phelps-Dodge Co. has 
no outside interests of which I am aware, 
so far as copper mines are concerned. 
The Chile mines are entirely controlled 
by the Anaconda Copper Co. and the 
Kennecott Copper Co. If they operate 
their mines there as well as they do in 
Nevada, they are doing a wonderful job. 

But so long as we have no tariff or 
duty, with reference to the difference 
between the wages paid here and the 
wages paid in Chile or in South Africa— 
South Africa is in production now, and 
will finally influence the world produc- 
tion and market—then no new pro- 
ducers will be successful in this Nation. 

It has been said for many years that 
there were no other copper deposits in 
the United States to develop, so why not 
have free trade? I know personally of 
more than 500 copper deposits. 

I do not know how good they are. 
No one can tell that until they are fully 
prospected and explored. But the in- 
centive for exploration is not present so 
long as we extend free trade on copper 
from low-wage nations. 

For many years free-trade converts 
would say: “Show me a copper deposit.” 
I used to say: “There is a copper deposit 
about 100 miles southeast of Reno that 
is as good as any in operation at the 
present time.” 
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It would be denied with the statement 
that if there were such a deposit, it 
would be worked. 

Mr. President, in 1921 I was a United 
States mineral surveyor, making inde- 
pendent surveys for mining claim own- 
ers along with my regular engineering 
practice. I made the patent survey for 
a prospector called Three-Fingered 
Jack. 

Jack Hamlin was his name. He was 
a prospector. We have just about run 
all of the prospectors out of the hills 
because we made it unprofitable to 
prospect. 

Unless there is an incentive, so that 
a prospector can sell a good prospect 
when he finds one we will have no pros- 
pectors. We have taken them out of 
the hills simply because we have elimi- 
nated the protection between the 50- 
cents-a-day or $2 or $3 per day labor, 
and the $15 a day labor, the duty or tariff 
making up the difference in the United 
States. There was a smelter about 
that time at Thompson, which was not 
very far away from the claims. But 
there was a manipulation of freight 
rates from Feather River Canyon to 
the west to the Salt Lake City smelter. 
It was about one half as far from the 
copper mine to the Thompson smelter as 
to the Salt Lake smelter, but the manip- 
ulation of freight rates made it less ex- 
pensive to send the ore from Feather 
River Canyon to Salt Lake City than to 
send it to Thompson, therefore the 
Thompson smelter failed. 

The Anaconda Copper Co. was given a 
guaranteed unit price of 24 cents per 
pound and a short amortization period, 
and that, of course, makes it possible for 
them to operate the property under a 
free trade condition. But so long as the 
Senate extends free trade on copper, we 
shall have three copper companies in the 
business, and no more since any new 
operator can be crossfired between im- 
ports and local production. 

We need more protection for the 
workingmen ana investors in this Na- 
tion; not a high tariff or a low tariff but 
a flexible tariff on the basis of fair and 
reasonable competition. 

Take the profit out of low cost labor. 
Give American workingmen and inves- 
tors equal access to their own American 
markets. 

I wish to close by saying that if the 
profit is taken out of the sweatshop labor, 
so that the crossfiring cannot happen, 
and so that an individual could go into 
business with a reasonable chance of 
suecess—I am not only talking about 
copper, the principle applies to minerals 
generally, to textiles, crockery, watches, 
machine tools and about 500 other in- 
dustries—— 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield to the Senator 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. In view of what the 
distinguished Senator from Nevada has 
said about the freight haul in Utah, how 
does he account for the fact that the 
development of the Anaconda Copper 
Co. in Alaska took almost $200 million 
worth of copper out of that Territory? 

Mr. MALONE. And transported it to 
the Utah smelter? 
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Mr. LANGER. Yes. The Senator 
mentioned the fact that a little mine 
near Reno could not be developed be- 
cause of the change in freight rates. He 
said there was discrimination in the 
freight rates. Yet $200 million worth of 
copper was brought from Alaska. I am 
very curious to know how the distin- 
guished Senator from Nevada accounts 
for that. 

Mr. MALONE. I do not account for 
it. It depends on the price of copper, 
and how the price is fixed. The freight 
rate often determines where the copper 
is smelted. 

I should like to see copper operations 
developed in Alaska. But that cannot 
be done with the continual free trade 
with the low-cost labor areas. We our- 
selves are seeing to that. 

Mr. President, I had not intended to 
speak as long as I have. I wish to be 
on record against the extension, because 
it is wrong in principle, and will not de- 
velop the supplies which are needed at 
home. To say that a duty or a tariff is 
not needed on a product of which a suf- 
ficient amount for our needs is not pro- 
duced here is the last word in a fallacy. 
A tariff is to equalize the wages and 
taxes here and abroad. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr, President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nevada will state it. 

Mr. MALONE, What does the amend- 
ment mean? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The bill as it came 
from the House provided for a 2-year 
extension; the amendment provides for 
a 1-year extension. 

Mr. MALONE, I thank the Senator 
from Colorado, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An act to continue until the close of 
June 30, 1955, the suspension of certain 
import taxes on copper.” 


RELIEF FOR SHEEP-RAISING 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be temporarily laid aside, 
and that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 1612, Senate 
bill 2862, to provide for relief for the 
sheep-raising industry. The bill was dis- 
cussed on the floor yesterday by the 
senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran], but at the request of the junior 
Senator from New York [Mr. LEHMAN] 
it was temporarily deferred. The Sen- 
ator from New York is now present and 
has had advance notice that the pill 
would be called up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will state the bill by title, 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 2862) 
to provide relief for the sheep-raising 
industry by making special nonquota im- 
migration visas available to certain 
skilled alien sheepherders. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from California? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2862) 
to provide relief for the sheep-raising 
industry by making special nonquota im- 
migration visas available to certain 
skilled alien sheepherders, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary with amendments. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray] 
has advised me that he has a speech 
which will take only 5 or 6 minutes to 
deliver. I ask unanimous consent that, 
without losing my right to the floor, I 
ag yield to him for that length of 

e. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Montana is recognized. 


CENSORSHIP IN THE VETERANS’ 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the 
matter I wish to refer to has been com- 
mented upon in the press services by 
various Members of the Senate earlier in 
the day. To me, however, it is suffi- 
ciently disquieting to warrant a state- 
ment, and I hope a reply, on the floor of 
the Senate. 

I refer, Mr. President, to the outcrop- 
ping of political censorship in the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. I have before me 
a press release published by the VA, 
which reached my desk last Friday 
morning. I think it is an excellent job 
of its kind, It sets forth, and sets forth 
very well, the tremendous advantages 
which have accrued to the Nation as a 
whole because of the expenditures which 
were made during the first 10 years of 
experience under the GI bill of rights. 
It points out that World War II veterans 
who have received training under this 
law have raised their income level to a 
point where they are now paying an 
extra billion dollars a year in income 
taxes to Uncle Sam alone—I repeat, an 
extra billion dollars & year. It points 
out, too, how with the help of GI loans 
they have become America’s largest sin- 
gle group of home owners and that, 
therefore, they pay more real-estate 
taxes to States, cities, and counties than 
any other group of equal size. It goes 
on to report that veterans who receive 
loans under this law have an unmatched 
record of repayment. And so on. In 
short, Mr. President, the press release 
constituted an excellent report on the 
value of the program which Congress 
enacted in 1944. 

Mr. President, the press release struck 
me as being of so great interest and of 
such potential value in explaining the 


program itself and why it should receive 
our continued support that I had my 


staff call the Veterans’ Administration 
and request additional copies. Those 
copies were received on Monday morn- 
ing. Glancing over one of them I dis- 
covered, to my great surprise and com- 
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plete incredulity, that the first page of 
the release had been rewritten. It dif- 
fered in two respects from the original 
release which had been sent me. The 
original release contained a sentence 
beginning with the phrase: 

The law—signed by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt on June 22, 1944— 


The copy had been altered to read: 
The bill, signed into law June 22, 1944— 


On another line in the original release 
it read: 


On signing the GI bill in 1944, the Presi- 
dent said— 


The reprint used instead the phrase: 
The White House said 


Now, Mr. President, I ask what is 
this all about? What kind of petti- 
foggery is this administration engaged 
in? What sort of censorship is being 
imposed on publications put out by the 
executive department? For what rea- 
son and at what cost? Is this the be- 
ginning, Mr. President, of what George 
Orwell has written about in his book 
“1984,” the rewriting of history by a 
particular government in its own inter- 
ests? The record of Soviet Russian pub- 
lications is replete with instances where 
history is, in effect, rewritten in sub- 
sequent editions of the same book 
through the dropping of names of in- 
dividuals out of favor with the current 
dictatorship. Is this what we are to 
watch occur here in the United States? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If everything to 
which the Senator refers is utilized by 
those who prepare the history of our 
times, they will be referring to the Dec- 
laration of Independence as some sort 
of innocuous document which was con- 
ceived and prepared in Independence 
Hall in Philadelphia. I would suggest 
we might still put up a fight for the 
authorship of that memorable docu- 
ment and say it was Thomas Jefferson. 

Likewise, would it not be fair to say 
that if the history of our times is to 
be rewritten along the lines of the press 
release there might be some doubt as 
to who was the author of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation? However, I think 
the record ought to read that it was Ab- 
raham Lincoln. 

We could go down the line and say 
that other great pieces of legislation 
were named after their sponsors. We 
might further point out that such me- 
morable charters as the Atlantic Char- 
ter were authored by such distinguished 
statesmen of the free world as Churchill 
and Roosevelt. 

This process of rewriting history 
seems to be out of place. I have read 
newspaper reports of how the Soviet 
Union and its stooges rewrite the his- 
tory books of our times. They even 
claim as their own all the inventions 
which have been perfected and all the 
great technological advances which so- 
ciety has made. But it is not within 
the American pattern to deny author- 
ship, nor is it within the American pat- 
tern to fail to give responsible credit to 
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those who have achieved such noble ac- 
complishments for the people. 

The Republican National Committee 
may rewrite the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion release from now to doomsday, but 
every veteran knows that the GI bill of 
rights was passed under the Franklin 
D. Roosevelt administration. I care not 
what kind of authors or pettifogging 
propagandists are hired, the truth is that 
more than 18 million young men and 
women know that the GI bill of rights 
was suggested under the administration 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt, the Republican 
National Committee notwithstanding. 

I thank the Senator from Montana 
for yielding. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the ob- 
servations of the Senator from Minne- 
sota are very appropriate. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield to the Senator 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. I might suggest that 
they could change the name of the Taft- 
Hartley bill to the Murray-Humphrey 
bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. May I rise to pro- 
test? 

Mr. MURRAY. I should like to con- 
tinue in order to complete my remarks, 
because I promised the Senator from 
New York that I would not take much 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana has the floor. 

Mr. MURRAY. This particular in- 
stance, Mr. President, may not seem 
serious. It may be perhaps just dis- 
tasteful. It could be serious, however, if 
it were to prove the precursor of other 
such attempts at censorship. That is 
why I want to call it to the attention of 
the Senate. A few weeks ago a great 
many people in the country developed an 
apparently transitory interest in the 
question, Who cut the colonel out of the 
picture?” I think it much more impor- 
tant that we inquire into and find the 
answer to the question, “Who cut the 
reference to President Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt out of this press release?” 

I hope that at the appropriate time 
members of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee will ask how many copies of the orig- 
inal release were destroyed, and at what 
cost. What did it cost to cut a new sten- 
cil and to run a second edition of this 
press release? How many people found 
it necessary to spend time, at the tax- 
payers’ expense, discussing the great 
question of whether or not a mistake had 
been made in referring in that release 
to President Franklin Delano Roosevelt? 
Who made the final decision and how 
much a year do we pay such a man for 
spending his time on matters such as 
this? 

I had inquiries made of the Veterans’ 
Administration regarding this question. 
They were asked, first, whether it had 
been a mistake to refer to President 
Roosevelt in the initial release. They 
replied, “Of course not.” The law had 
been signed by him. I would add to that 
the statement that this inspired program 
for the benefit of our World War II vet- 
erans was advanced by the administra- 
tion of President Franklin Delano Roo- 
sevelt. And while. of course, it won sup- 
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port on both sides of the aisle, it was 
nonetheless the proposal of a great 
American President and a great Demo- 
cratic administration. Certainly, no 
such proposal was made by either the 
Harding, the Coolidge, or the Hoover 
administration regarding World War I 
veterans. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Possibly there is a 
design in this new history-rewriting 
project. Perhaps the Senator from Mon- 
tana would be interested in the names of 
the authors of other legislation. For 
example, there is the Eisenhower-Benson 
flexible price-support bill. Maybe cer- 
tain persons want to forget those au- 
thors and the title of the bill, and merely 
call it an agricultural bill. I do not 
think we should deny them the oppor- 
tunity to claim full credit for reducing 
farm income. I think they should have 
that honor, if they want to call it an 
honor. 

Mr. MURRAY. Iagree with the state- 
ment of the Senator from Minnesota 
with respect to that. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Would the Senator 
suggest that we might even reach the 
day when we might be unable to identify 
the authorship of the Monroe Doctrine? 

Mr. MURRAY. That may happen. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What will happen 
on the day we have an anniversary of 
the Monroe Doctrine? Will we say this 
was a great foreign policy program in- 
augurated by an administration which 
had a passion for anonymity and that 
its authorship was anonymous, or are we 
going to state quite candidly that it was 
a doctrine prepared under the adminis- 
tration of President Monroe? I am per- 
fectly willing to give due credit to an- 
other great American by the name of 
John Quincy Adams, who was Secretary 
of State at that time. Let us not be 
“gobbledegooked” by this political prop- 
aganda. When the authorship of a par- 
ticular piece of legislation is known, let 
the record read clearly as to who was 
responsible for it. 

Mr. MURRAY. I thank the Senator 
for his very wise suggestions. 

I had inquiries made as to how the 
change had come about. I was told that 
protests had been received from people 
whose names were not given, people who 
apparently believe that Americans no 
longer should be reminded of the name 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. Do these 
people, Mr. President, believe that the 
veterans will ever forget that it was 
President Roosevelt and a Democratic 
administration that brought this legis- 
lation into being? Of course not. No 
more than will the farmers of America 
forget that it was under that same Dem- 
ocratic President and under the same 
Democratic administration that we res- 
cued American agriculture from the 
economic swamp into which it had been 
plunged by previous Republican admin- 
istrations, and into which this current 
one threatens to plunge them again. 

I was told that several high officials 
in the Veterans’ Administration, in re- 
sponse to those petty complaints, had 
discussed the matter, and that a deci- 
sion had been reached to eliminate all 
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reference to President Roosevelt from 
reissues of the release. I was not told 
which high officials or how many. I 
cannot find out, but I do hope that 
members of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee will find out how many individuals 
who are drawing, I assume, anywhere 
from 8 to 14 thousand dollars a year of 
the taxpayers’ money, to administer the 
GI bill, found it necessary to spend 
time conferring as to whether it was 
proper or not to mention President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt in a press 
release. I hope, too, that they will dis- 
cover who made the final determination, 
and how much the American taxpayers 
are paying for this political censor, act- 
ing, apparently, solely in the interests 
of the Republican Party. 

Whatever they may find, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think this is a rather shocking 
spectacle. I think, and I believe, that 
many members of the Republican side of 
the Senate will agree with me that it is 
not the sort of thing which should go on. 
I can recall at least a score of publica- 
tions put out under Democratic adminis- 
trations, particularly those publications 
concerning our great reclamation and 
conservation programs, which referred 
over and over again to the truly great 
role that a truly great Republican Presi- 
dent, Teddy Roosevelt, had played in 
bringing about the conservation and de- 
velopment of our national resources. I 
plead with our Republican friends not to 
attempt to rewrite the recent history of 
the United States by striking from it all 
reference to another great American 
President, Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

Ordinarily, in this country decent peo- 
ple follow with great care the old Latin 
rule, “De mortuis nil nisi bonum”—speak 
nothing but good of the dead. Appar- 
ently in this administration there are 
those who would change the rule to 
“Numquam bonum de mortuis’’—speak 
no good of the dead—particularly if the 
dead happen to be Democrats. I ask you, 
Mr. President, how petty can people get? 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks the Veterans’ 
Administration release. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The GI bill, a law that has left its lasting 
imprint on the lives of millions of veterans 
and on America itself, reached its 10th an- 
niversary today. 

The law—signed by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt on June 22, 1944, contained 3 
major benefits to help veterans in readjust- 
ment to civilian life. 

One was a program of guaranteed loans 
for homes, farms, and businesses. It still is 
in force. Another, education and training 
at Government expense, is approaching its 
end. The third, readjustment allowances 


for periods of unemployment, already has 
faded into history. 

On signing the GI bill in 1944, the Presi- 
dent said, “this law gives emphatic notice to 
the men and women of our Armed Forces 
that the American people do not intend to 
let them down,” 

But veterans have not let down the Ameril- 
ean people either, according to statistics re- 
leased today by the Veterans’ Administration, 

Through the GI bill, World War II vet- 
erans have become the best educated group 
of people in the history of the United States. 
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Because of their training, they have raised 
their income level to the point where they 
now are paying an extra billion dollars a year 
in income taxes to Uncle Sam. 

At this rate, GI bill-trained veterans alone 
will pay off the entire $15 billion cost of the 
GI education and training program within 
the next 15 years. 

Through the GI loan program, veterans 
have proved themselves to be among the best 
financial risks in the country. 

With the help of GI loans, they have be- 
come America’s largest single group of home- 
owners, Therefore, they pay more real es- 
tate taxes to States, cities and counties than 
any other group of equal size. 

During the past 10 years, a total of 3,600,- 
000 veterans—one out of every five men and 
women who served in World War II—ob- 
tained VA-guaranteed and insured loans 
valued at $23.5 billion. 

The United States Government stands be- 
hind $12 billion of the amount, in the form 
of VA guarantees and insurance. 

Home loans accounted for the 90 percent 
of all GI bill loans obtained by veterans—or 
3,300,000 for $22.8 billion. Farm loans num- 
bered 66,000 for $256 million; business loans, 
213,000 for $575 million. 

The average veteran used his GI loan to 
buy a substantial, middle-priced home— 
neither a “cracker box“ nor a mansion, 

A recent VA survey disclosed that 60 per- 
cent of GI home-buyers paid between 
$10,000 and $15,000 for their homes. Thirty 
percent paid under $10,000; eight percent, 
between $15,000 and $20,000, and two per- 
cent, over $20,000. 

Veterans’ record of repayment is un- 
matched, VA said. 

Over the past decade, 650,000 GI loans, 
amounting to $3 billion, have been repaid in 
full. 

Defaulted loans—on which VA has made 
good the guaranteed portions to private 
lenders—numbers only 32,000, or less than 
one percent of all loans received by veterans. 

Turning to GI bill, education and training, 
VA revealed that more than 7,800,000 World 
War II veterans—half of all who served dur- 
ing the war—trained under the GI bill over 
the past 10 years. 

Of the total, 2,200,000 attended colleges 
and universities; 3,500,000 went to schools 
below the college level; 1,400,000 took on- 
the-job training, and 700,000 enrolled in in- 
stutional on-farm training, a combination of 
classroom work and practical experience on 
the farm. 

Included in the below-college total are 
150,000 veterans who were given the chance 
to learn to read and write in accelerated 
grade-school classes for adults. 

America’s veterans have trained for near- 
ly every occupation at which man earns his 
living. As a result, VA said, the GI bill 
has helped fill the Nation’s reservoirs of 
trained manpower, dangerously depleted 
right after the war. 

Among the veterans trained were 450,000 
engineers, 180,000 doctors and nurses, 113,000 
scientists, 243,000 accountants, 107,000 
lawyers, 36,000 ministers representing all 
major religious faiths, 17,000 writers and 
journalists. 

Also, 438,000 television and radio repair- 
men, 711,000 mechanics, 383,000 construction 
workers, 288,000 metalworkers, 138,000 electri- 
cians, 83,000 barbers and beauty culturists, 
83,000 policemen and firemen, 45,000 bakers 
and meatcutters, 61,000 printers and type- 
setters, 76,000 dressmakers and tailors, and 
hundreds of thousands of others in many 
fields. 

The VA cited a number of studies indicat- 
ing that the GI bill has helped raise both 
the educational and income levels of veter- 
ans, as well as those of the Nation. 

According to a Census Bureau study, the 
average male veteran today has completed 
high school and has gone ahead for some 
college. On the other hand, the average male 
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nonveteran, in the same age bracket, has 
been able to finish just a little more than 2 
years of high school. 

One reason for the difference in educa- 
tional achievement, the Census Bureau 
states, has been “the advantage of educa- 
tional privileges under the GI bill.” 

Another survey, also conducted by the 
Census Bureau, showed that in 1947 the 
median income of male veterans between 
25 and 34 years of age was only $2,401. 
That same year, the median income of non- 
veterans in the same age group was higher. 

. . . * . 

In Stephens, Ark., Floyd T. Bryan, ex-Navy 
veteran, obtained a GI business loan from 
a bank so that he could buy a bank in a 
small community where oil had just been 
struck. Since that time, Bryan's bank has 
made loans to hundreds of other veterans. 
“They're the best business on my books,” he 
says. 

In Topeka, Kans., Douglas K. Counsellor, 
former Army Air Force corporal, used two 
GI bill benefits—on-the-job training and a 
business loan—to establish a successful auto 
fabric business. After completing his train- 
ing, he decided to buy out the firm in which 
he had trained. He did so with a $4,000 GI 
business loan. 

In New York City, an Army veteran, Floyd 
T. Gould, is now at work at Brookhaven 
National Laboratories, performing vital basic 
research in atomic energy. 

Coming out of service in 1946, Gould tried 
working in a laundry; then selling soap from 
laundry to laundry; then studying typing 
so that he could try for a job as a clerk; then 
television repair, None of these was suc- 
cessful. 

He came to the VA and applied for voca- 
tional counseling, in preparation for enroll- 
ing in training under the GI bill. Counsel- 
ing tests and interviews revealed that Gould 
was excellent college material; furthermore, 
that he had a natural bent for science. So 
he entered college. He won his master’s de- 
gree and is about to acquire his Ph. D. in 
atomic physics, with brilliant grades. Also, 
because of his scholastic record, he was able 
to obtain the important research post at 
Brookhaven, 

VA said the 10-year-old GI bill has been a 
program for World War II veterans only. Its 
achievements belong entirely to America’s 
generation of World War II veterans—now 
averaging the middle thirties, with memories 
of wartime years growing a little dimmer 
as each year goes by. 

A new GI bill was enacted in 1952 for 
veterans on active duty after June 27, 1950, 
the date of the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea. This law, too, provides benefits sim- 
ilar to those which were contained in the 
original GI bill—education and training, GI 
loans, unemployment pay. 

But it’s too early to measure the accom- 
plishments of this new GI bill, VA said. 
More time must elapse before its full impact 
on veterans, and on the Nation, can be 
evaluated, 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Myr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. First of all, I wish 
to commend the distinguished Senator 
from Montana for his remarks, and his 
very pointed challenge to those who 
would deny the authenticity of history. 
I think the Recorp should further show 
that the Senator from Montana has been 
one of the most steadfast, persistent, and 
courageous supporters of the GI bill of 
rights and other legislation which affects 
the welfare of our veterans. If my 
memory is correct, the Senator from 
Montana was serving in the Senate at 
the time when the GI bill of rights was 
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passed, and he took a very prominent 
role in its passage. 

Mr. MURRAY. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Therefore, it is 
only fitting and appropriate that today, 
when the very unhappy and I would al- 
most say unusual and incredible per- 
formance of changing the press release 
of the Veterans’ Administration was dis- 
covered, the Senator from Montana 
called public attention to it. I desire to 
congratulate him. 

Mr. MURRAY. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield to me? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Is it not true that a 
Democratic administration changed the 
name of the Hoover Dam to Boulder 
Dam? 

Mr. MURRAY. It was a Democratic 
administration, but a number of Re- 
publicans participated in the maneuver- 
ing in such a way that the change was 
made. However, it cannot be said it was 
the act of a Democratic administration. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield to me? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it not true that 
at one time that great reclamation and 
fiood-control project was known as 
Boulder Dam? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In view of the fact 
that the authorization for its construc- 
tion was made during the administration 
of President Hoover, the Democrats did 
not act in a petty manner about it, but, 
instead, were willing to relinquish the 
name Boulder and substitute the name 
Hoover for the dam, in testimony to and 
in proper recognition of a President of 
the United States? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. My point is that 
any President is deserving of the respect 
of the Congress and of the citizenry for 
his accomplishments. That can properly 
be said of every President in our history. 

Since the Senator from North Dakota 
has engaged in this colloquy, let me 
say that when we travel in North Dakota, 
we find there is no doubt where the 
farmers and the independent business- 
men and the working people of that 
State stand regarding the Senator from 
North Dakota. 

Mr. MURRAY. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. They know he was 
the first to favor, for instance, rural 
telephones. When I returned from my 
trip, I heard that proposal referred to 
as the Langer bill; and my comment was, 
“Well said,” because when a man has 
the foresight to envision something that 
is worthwhile for the people, he is indeed 
deserving of having his name attached 
to its title. 

I make this statement in connection 
with my point that we should not do 
anything to prevent the giving of all 
proper and due credit to those who have 
borne heavy responsibilities, particularly 
Presidents of the United States who have 
served during war years. 

Mr. LANGER. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. President, I have referred to this 
matter solely in order to show how 
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magnanimous the Democrats were in 
being willing to have the name of the 
dam changed from Boulder to Hoover. 
I think that was one of the finest things 
ever done in the Congress. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
should like to correct the Rrcorp, be- 
cause an error has been made. I happen 
to have the honor of representing, along 
with my distinguished senior colleague 
[Mr. HAYDEN], the State that has owner- 
ship of the south buttress of Hoover 
Dam. If my memory serves me correct- 
ly—and I am sure it does—it was un- 
der a Democratic Secretary of the In- 
terior that the name of the dam was 
changed from Hoover to Boulder; and 
it took a Republican Congress to restore 
to the dam the name that belonged to 
it. 


EXTENSION OF TRADE AGREE- 
MENTS ACT—UNANIMOUS-CON- 
SENT AGREEMENT 
Mr. LEHMAN obtained the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from New York 


yield to me? 
Mr. LEHMAN. Yes, I am glad to 
yield. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If the Sen- 
ator from New York will yield for that 
purpose, let me say there is a proposed 
unanimous-consent agreement that we 
should like to have stated. It is sub- 
mitted on behalf of the majority leader 
and myself. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Very well. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk the proposed unani- 
mous-consent agreement, which I ask 
to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
proposed agreement will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That following the morning busi- 
ness on Thursday, June 24, and after a 2- 
hour speech by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
MALONE], during the further consideration 
of H. R. 9474, to extend the authority of the 
President to enter into trade agreements un- 
der section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, debate on any amendment or mo- 
tion (including appeals) shall be limited to 
not exceeding 60 minutes, to be equally 
divided and controlled, respectively, by the 
mover of any such amendment or motion 
and the Senator from Colorado [Mr. MILLI- 
KIN], in the event he is opposed to such an 
amendment or motion; otherwise, by the 
mover and the minority leader or some Sena- 
tor designated by him: Provided, that no 
amendment that is not germane to the sub- 
ject matter of the said bill shall be received: 
And provided further, That debate upon the 
bill itself shall be limited to not exceeding 
4 hours, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled, respectively, by the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN] and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON]. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. As I under- 
stand the proposed agreement, it pro- 
vides that the minority leader shall con- 
trol 2 hours of the time on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a further parliamentary inquiry. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I further 
understand that in that event the mi- 
nority leader will be able to yield as much 
of the 2 hours as he may desire to yield 
at the time. For instance, let us say he 
desired to yield 1 hour to the Senator 
from Nevada, while speaking in his orig- 
inal 2 hours, as provided. That could be 
done, could it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, at this 
time I object to the proposed agreement. 
If the proposal is submitted tomorrow, 
after the Senate meets, I do not think 
I shall object. However, one Senator 
who is not present at this time has men- 
tioned the matter to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I with- 
draw my objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 
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RELIEF OF SHEEP-RAISING 
INDUSTRY 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2862) to provide relief 
for the sheep-raising industry by mak- 
ing special nonquota immigration visas 
available to certain skilled alien sheep- 
herders. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I am 
very sorry that I am compelled to speak 
at so late an hour on this bill. I wish 
to make it very clear that I did not 
request that the bill be considered at 
this time in the evening. So far as I 
myself am concerned, I would be very 
happy indeed to have the further con- 
sideration of the bill postponed until 
tomorrow. However, it is at the insist- 
ence of the distinguished majority leader 
that the bill has been called up for fur- 
ther consideration at this time. 

I am surprised and deeply disap- 
pointed that the Senator who introduced 
the bill is not on the floor at this time, 
inasmuch as in the course of my re- 
marks I wish to address myself to him 
and to seek from him answers to certain 
inquiries. 

Mr. President, yesterday I objected to 
a request for consideration during the 
call of the Unanimous-Consent Calendar, 
of Senate bill 2862, the pending bill, 
which provides for the admission of a 
nonquota basis of 385 Basque sheep- 
herders who are needed, I assume, in the 
sheep-raising industry of Nevada, and of 
the neighboring States, and who cannot 
otherwise be recruited from the available 
labor supply already in the United States. 

I have no information whatever with 
regard to the needs of Nevada or the 
requirements of the sheep-raising in- 
dustry in the Far West, for more sheep- 
herders. I take it for granted that the 
distinguished senior Senator from 
Nevada has introduced this bill and is 
pushing it because there is a need, and 
because in the United States there is no 
alternative source of supply of qualified 
labor for this industry. 
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I do not wish to be in the position of 
opposing the legitimate needs of the 
sovereign State of Nevada, or of sister 
States in that region, or of the important 
sheep-raising industry in the United 
States. I have always felt that what is 
good for one region of our country is 
good for all, unless it specifically harms 
other regions or results in advantage to 
one at the direct expense of another. 

Yet, Mr. President, I cannot refrain 
from raising basic policy questions which 
are inevitably involved in this bill. The 
Senate should know, and the public 
should understand, the significance of 
what we are proposing to do by means 
of the bill. 

We have on our statute books an im- 
migration law whose author and chief 
defender is the senior Senator from 
Nevada. The heart and soul of that 
law is the national origins quota system. 

That system presupposes as a first 
and immutable principle that qualifica- 
tion for admission into this country must 
be based on the national origin of the 
alien in question. Our total annual im- 
migration quota is broken down into 
rigid, iron-clad subquotas. There are 
thousands and thousands of cases of 
human tragedy and human heartbeak 
occurring constantly because of the in- 
flexible, discriminatory nature of the 
quota system. Worthy and deserving 
persons—parents and grandparents and 
brothers and sisters of American citi- 
zens—are denied admission into this 
country because they happened to have 
been born in a country whose quota is 
oversubscribed. 

Today there are 30,000 on the wait- 
ing list in Greece, most of whom have 
been on that waiting list since 1945. 
This is just one illustration. The ex- 
ample can be duplicated on an even 
larger scale in many other countries. 

Now we are being asked to set that 
quota system aside, and to give non- 
quota status to 385 Basque sheepherders 
who are needed in Nevada. The annual 
quota for Spain is 250. There is a 
long waiting list under the Spanish 
quota. So we are asked to pass a special 
bill to give nonquota status to these 385 
Spanish sheepherders. 

Mr. President, I sympathize with the 
sheep-raising industry and with the 
sheep, too. But what about the Amer- 
ican citizens who have mothers and 
fathers, grandparents, brothers and 
sisters, foster-parents or foster-children 
in Italy, Greece, Norway, Portugal, 
Turkey, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia? 
Are they not deserving of the same con- 
sideration as the sheep of Nevada? 

And in my State, Mr. President, the 
great Empire State, we have economic 
needs, too—needs for skilled and un- 
skilled men and women. We need ex- 
pert tailors, expert shoemakers, and ex- 
pert capmakers. We need engineers 
and scientists—oh, how desperately we 
need them. We need tool and die mak- 
ers in certain categories. We need 
watchmakers. We need diamond cut- 
ters. Our vegetable growers on Long 
Island need farmhands. 

We have unemployment in New York, 
too—bad unemployment. But we need 
certain special skills and certain non- 
skilled labor, none of which can be 
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readily found in the present unemploy- 
ment pool. 

I repeat that I am sorry the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] is not in 
the Chamber. Will the Senator from 
Nevada, as ranking member of the Judi- 
ciary Committee and of the Immigration 
Subcommittee, as the most powerful and 
eloquent voice in this Chamber on im- 
migration matters—usually in opposi- 
tion to immigration—raise his voice in 
behalf of special bills to admit some 
Swiss watchmakers, some Czech tailors, 
some Greek goatherders, some Italian 
farmers, and some Polish bootmakers, in 
a nonquota status? 

Mr. President, there is a vast need for 
farmhands in the south and southwest 
of our country. That need is now being 
met by illegal immigration from Mexico. 
There is a need for lumberjacks in the 
northwest and northeast. That need is 
being met by illegal immigration from 
Canada. Will the distinguished and able 
senior Senator from Nevada support spe- 
cial bills to establish nonquota admis- 
sions for farmers and lumberjacks from 
Cyprus, Malta, Norway, Jamaica, Trini- 
dad, and the Philippines? 

Again, let me say how sorry I am that 
the senior Senator from Nevada is not in 
the Chamber to make reply to these in- 
quiries. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. The Senator from 
New York is aware of the fact that there 
is no immigration law which bars Mexi- 
cans from coming into the United States 
to work, 

Mr. LEHMAN. There certainly is not. 

Mr. WATKINS. Anyone can come into 
the United States from Mexico by obtain- 
ing a passport from his own country and 
a visa from this country to permit him 
to enter. 

Mr. LEHMAN. That is one of the 
things that most deeply concern me. I 
shall refer to it a little later in my re- 
marks. Millions of people are coming 
into this country illegally from Mexico, 
without the slightest examination or 
scrutiny. 

We know nothing about them. We 
are doing nothing effective to screen or 
control them. Today we have 700 in- 
spectors along the entire boundary of 
nearly 2,000 miles between Mexico and 
this country. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Untila few weeks ago 
we had less than 300 patrolmen on this 
border. Millions of people are being 
permitted to come into this country ille- 
gally every year from Mexico. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. I note that the Sen- 
ator stated that millions of people are 
being “permitted” to come into this 
country. Does the Senator mean per- 
mitted by the officials of this Govern- 
ment? Does the Senator mean that offi- 
cials of this Government are permitting 
them to come into the United States 
illegally? That is a serious charge. 

Mr, LEHMAN. Wait a moment. If 
the Senator will permit me to make re- 
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ply, under the terms of a bill which I 
have introduced, and on which there are 
a number of cosponsors—I think my 
distinguished colleague from Minnesota 
[Mr. HUMPHREY] is a cosponsor—every 
man and woman who comes into this 
country under a limited total quota of 
250,000 for the world will have to be 
scrutinized. 

There will no longer be any free en- 
try from South America, Central 
America, or Canada, or from any other 
part of this hemisphere. They will all 
be subject to the same immigration 
laws as are now enforced with respect to 
people who come to the United States 
from Europe. 

Mr. WATKINS. I understand that 
under the present law they must pass 
the same tests. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Yes; but there is no 
quota whatsoever. 

Mr. WATKINS. That is true. There 
is no quota for the people of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, but on entering the 
United States they must pass the same 
tests that anyone else must pass. 

Mr. LEHMAN. They are supposed to 
pass the same tests, but we are not mak- 
ing much of an attempt to apply those 
tests. Time after time I have presented 
evidence that several million people are 
coming across the Mexican border into 
this country illegally without scrutiny 
of any kind. They are not being exam- 
ined. They are not being scrutinized. 
They are not being screened. They are 
called wetbacks,“ but they do not even 
have to wet their boots, much less their 
backs, All they have to do is to cross 
the border, and come into this country. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. I deplore the illegal 
entry of those people as much as does 
the Senator from New York. I think 
they are coming in illegally. Under the 
circumstances which now exist it would 
require almost an army to keep them 
from coming across the border. I in- 
tend to introduce tomorrow a bill which 
I think would be effective, if it were en- 
acted, to stop the illegal entry of so- 
called wetbacks from Mexico, or illegal 
entry from any other country in the 
Western Hemisphere. I do not know 
that there is any considerable number 
of illegal entries from Canada. I have 
not heard of it. However, we are re- 
ceiving many thousands of so-called 
wetbacks from Mexico. We are seriously 
concerned over it. The Department of 
Justice has been working on the prob- 
lem, and I think a program has been 
evolved which would effectively stop the 
illegal entry. I hope to introduce the 
bill to which I have referred tomorrow. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I point out to my dis- 
tinguished colleague that this year the 
Appropriations Committee, in spite of 
evidence that the swarm of illegal immi- 
grants from Mexico is steadily increas- 
ing, cut the appropriation for the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service by 
83 ½ million. 

Mr. WATKINS. The Senator does 
not—— 

Mr. LEHMAN. Let me reply. In- 
stead of cutting the appropriation, the 
committee should have increased it. I 
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offered an amendment to the appropri- 
ation bill which would have provided an 
additional $6 million for the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, for the 
purpose of enforcing laws of this kind. 
That amendment was defeated in the 
Senate by a large vote. I then offered 
another amendment to increase the ap- 
propriation by $3 million. That $3 mil- 
lion, if it had been appropriated, would 
still have been slightly less than what 
was appropriated last year for the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. LEHMAN. The Senate, led, I be- 
lieve, by some men who have a selfish 
interest in illegal immigration into this 
country for the purpose of obtaining 
cheap labor, refused even to consider it, 
and refused even to permit me to have 
a yea-and-nay vote. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. LEHMAN, I am glad to yield 
further. 

Mr. WATKINS. I believe that in the 
judgment of many of those who have 
studied the problem of the illegal entry 
across the border between the United 
States and Mexico, it is not possible to 
enforce the law effectively by hiring 
guards. It would take an army to keep 
illegal entrants out. We believe there is 
another way of getting at the root of the 
problem, as will be explained when the 
bill I have mentioned is introduced. We 
are in earnest about this matter. I be- 
lieve it is a measure that will be very 
effective in getting at the root of the 
trouble. I believe it would be a waste 
of money and would not be practicable 
at all to hire guards to keep all the il- 
legal entrants from crossing the border 
under the circumstances that now exist. 
It is a long border, as the Senator knows, 

Mr. LEHMAN. I know that. 

Mr. WATKINS. The administration 
is in dead earnest in its effort to have 
these illegal entries stopped. I believe 
the measure I have in mind will do the 
job, and I hope the Senator will be will- 
ing to vote for it and to support it when 
it is introduced. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from Utah that I very much hope 
that whatever measure may be intro- 
duced it will be effective if enacted into 
law. I point out that the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Douctas] and I introduced 
a bill 2 years ago, I believe, which would 
certainly have been very substantially 
effective. That bill would have made it 
a felony or a misdemeanor for anyone 
knowingly to employ anyone who was il- 
legally in this country. That would have 
stopped the farmers of the South and 
Southwest and Southeast from employ- 

- ing aliens who they know were illegally 
in this country, but whom they were 
willing to hire because they could hire 
them at a fraction of what American 
labor would have to be paid. Those il- 
legal entrants gradually work their way 
north and compete with American labor 
in the factories of this country. That 
bill did not even get to first base. It 
was beaten down as decisively as the 
other bills. 

Mr. WATKINS. I believe there was a 
reason why that kind of stringent pen- 
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alty probably would not get through 
Congress. In the second place it would 
be very difficult to enforce such a law, 
because there would be so many excuses 
made in connection with a law of that 
kind. 

We found in many cases that great 
difficulty was encountered in the en- 
forcement of stringent laws. Juries 
would not convict. As a former prose- 
cutor, I know that I found that to be 
true where heavy penalties were placed 
on violations. I believe there is another 
method of accomplishing the same re- 
sult. I hope, as I have said, that the 
measure I intend to introduce will reach 
the heart of the trouble. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I certainly hope so. 

Mr. WATKINS. I believe it will be one 
that can be enforced and one that can 
be passed by Congress. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Would it not be better, 
Mr. President, to arrange for a suitable 
number of legal immigrants to meet this 
need than to wink the eye and permit 
this vast, uncontrolled illegal immigra- 
tion which occurs daily, weekly, and 
monthly across the Canadian and Mexi- 
can borders? Just think of it—accord- 
ing to official estimates—almost 4 million 
illegal border crossings on the Mexican 
border alone. And yet we strain and 
stretch over the admission of another 
hundred thousand legal immigrants— 
carefully screened, selected and qualified 
immigrants, who could help our entire 
economy, in the same way as Senator 
McCarran proposes that we help the 
sheep-raising industry of Nevada. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. I heard the Senator 
mention that the number of crossings 
were in the millions. Is it not true that 
some of those people cross back and 
forth, time and time again, and that is 
what builds up the totals? There is no 
means of knowing the exact number. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I realize that. 

Mr. WATKINS. Because if the num- 
ber were known, efforts would be made 
to stop the illegal entrants. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I have been quoting 
from an official statement made by the 
Justice Department in a letter to the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douctas] to 
the effect that about 1 million illegal im- 
migrants have been apprehended in a 
year, and that it is fair to assume that 
for every illegal immigrant apprehended 
there are 3 more who were not appre- 
hended, and the Department of Justice 
specifically used the figure of 4 million 
illegal entries. 

Mr. WATKINS. 
statement made. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Of course I can not 
say whether it is 4 million, or less, or 
more. 

Mr. WATKINS. However, there are 
too many. I realize that to be so. I 
agree with the Senator that we should 
stop it. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I am glad the Sena- 
tor agrees with me that we should stop 
it. 

Mr. WATKINS. I want to stop it. 

Mr. LIHMAN. If the Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. McCarran] is in favor of 
this special bill for the sheep-raising in- 
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dustry, why is he not also in favor of 
analogous bills for other industries, and 
for other States of the Union? 

Actually, I do not expect the Senator 
from Nevada to support such bills. Ob- 
viously such bills would defeat the pur- 
poses of the national origins quota 
system. 

The point I wish to make is I do not 
believe it is any secret to my colleagues 
or to many other people that I am per- 
sonally strongly opposed to the national 
origins system and to many other pro- 
visions of the McCarran-Walter Act. 

I believe that the national origins 
quota system is evil because it is dis- 
criminatory; it is unjust, unreasonable, 
unrealistic, and impractical. It doesn’t 
work as it was originally intended to 
work, and it was originally intended to 
work in a way violently contrary to the 
ideals, principles, and traditions of the 
United States. 

Although the pending bill does noth- 
ing at all about these basic defects in 
our immigration law and, indeed, merely 
evades them for the benefit of one small 
group and one region of our country, I 
shall not vote against the pending bill. 

I am in favor of adapting our immi- 
gration policies to meet our needs. Iam 
in favor of admitting more worthy and 
useful people into the United States, in- 
cluding sheepherders, although they are 
already a uniquely favored group. 

Fortunately for the sheep-raising in- 
dustry, it has long had a strong advocate 
for its special needs in the person of the 
senior Senator of Nevada and, therefore, 
over the years has been able to obtain on 
several occasions special legislation to 
alleviate its need. 

Other industries and groups in the 
United States, including educational in- 
stitutions, hospitals, and research organ- 
izations have not been so fortunate, and 
their needs for immigrant engineers, die- 
makers, scientists, doctors, nurses, and 
teachers have had to conform to the re- 
strictive and harsh provisions of the na- 
tional origins quota system. 

Over the past several years the Con- 
gress has been called upon several times 
to go around the immigration quota laws 
and to enact legislation admitting Basque 
sheepherders. To list three specific oc- 
casions on which this has happened I 
cite Private Law 13, of the 81st Congress, 
Public Law 587 of the 81st Congress, 
Public Law 307 of the 82d Congress, and 
yesterday S. 2074 was passed. Now in 
the 83d Congress we have before us S. 
2862. I have no doubt that it, too, will 
be passed. In all, there will have been 
at least five occasions when we will have 
bypassed the immigration quota laws 
by enacting special legislation admitting 
Basque sheepherders. 

In spite of that fact I shall not cast 
my vote against S. 2862. However, I 
should like to ask the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Nevada, before casting my 
vote—and I again want to say how dis- 
appointed I am that he is not in the 
Chamber—whether he does not agree 
with me that the pending bill illustrates 
again the need for reviewing the act, 
and, in my judgment, revising the na- 
tional origins quota system. 

One of the reasons I insisted on this 
opportunity, Mr. President, to debate this 
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bill, or at least to discuss it, is that Iam 
very much afraid that the opportunity to 
debate immigration legislation of any 
kind is to be drastically limited in this 
session of Congress. 

Although some of us had had some 
hopes, based on President Eisenhower's 
campaign pledges, and based on his mes- 
sage on the state of the Union in 1953, 
that revision of the McCarran-Walter 
Act would be considered during this 
Congress, those hopes are now doomed 
to frustration and extinction. 

The administration has made no move 
in this session to bring up, or to urge 
the consideration of, this vital subject, 
of this all-important subject. 

The only legislation we have had bear- 
ing on immigration was, in the last ses- 
sion, the Refugee Relief Act. I shall 
take occasion within the next week or 
two, to discuss in detail before the Senate 
our experience with this law. Let it be 
sufficient for the moment to say that 
after almost a year under this major 
piece of emergency immigration legis- 
lation, we had admitted to our country, 
as of a fortnight ago, 48 individuals— 
48 out of an authorized total of 209,000. 

Mr. President, we are going to admit 
into this country, under the terms of 
the pending bill, S. 2862, more Spanish 
sheepherders than we have to date ad- 
mitted under the entire Refugee Relief 
Act in nearly a year. 

And this is another reason why I am 
going to vote for the pending bill. It 
may well turn out that the McCarran 
sheepherder bill now before us will be 
a more practical and effective piece of 
immigration legislation than the Ref- 
ugee Relief Act. It may be that more 
aliens will come in under the pending 
special bill for the relief of the Nevada 
sheep-raising industry than under the 
administration’s bill for the relief of all 
the refugees, escapees, persecutees, or- 
phans, and surplus population in Europe 
and Asia. 

Mr. President, that is not an idle state- 
ment. This bill provides special legisla- 
tion to enable 385 Basque sheepherders 
to come into the United States, and that 
is in very vivid contrast to the fact that 
only 48 individuals of the 209,000 who 
were authorized nearly a year ago have 
been permitted to come into this 
country. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. I do not have the ex- 
act figures at hand, but I am sure that 
more than 48 individuals have been ad- 
mitted to this country or have been given 
visas to come here under the operation 
of the act. Within a few days there will 
be a report from the Administrator, and 
I think it will show a much greater 
progress than has been indicated by the 
Senator in his statement today. I am 
not in position to give exact figures. 

Mr. LEHMAN. The figures I quoted 
were those of 2 weeks ago. Possibly a 
change has taken place, but I doubt it. 

Mr. WATKINS. I was assured a few 
days ago that the report will be avail- 
able within a few days. Personally, I 
am disappointed in the number who 
have come into the United States under 
the act. 
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One of the difficulties in getting a 
program of this kind operating is the 
recruitment of people to carry out the 
provisions of the act. Some progress 
has been made in that direction, but 
one of the reasons why we cannot get 
full-swing immigration is that not 
enough assurances are being received 
from the people who, the Senator says, 
want employees. All they have to do is 
to send in their assurances, and I am 
sure they can find plenty of people in 
Germany who are escapees or expellees 
and who are qualified workers. The 
opportunity is there. It is not difficult 
for assurances to be given, if the need 
really exists. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, one 
reason why there have not been more 
assurances given is because both the 
law and the regulations are so rigid 
and so restrictive that it is difficult— 
almost impossible—to supply the as- 
surances required under the provisions 
of the law. 

Mr. WATKINS. I have been working 
with a group to try to get the regulations 
liberalized as much as is possible, but I 
think there are now regulations provid- 
ing that if anyone honestly intends to 
give work to immigrants and is really 
sincere about it, he can do so. I do not 
believe there is any real roadblock to 
giving assurances. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I am sure the Sena- 
tor is a little optimistic, because I know 
there is a very definite legislative pro- 
vision—— 

Mr. WATKINS. Our own people have 
been listening to a lot of propaganda 
which has been going on in Congress 
with reference to a depression and un- 
employment. The assurance which is 
required is that the immigrant will have 
a home and a job and will not displace 
some other person. Under those circum- 
stances, if American citizens have the 
jobs which the Senator has been men- 
tioning, let them come forward and give 
such assurance. If they will do that, we 
will get the program rolling. The regu- 
lations are not so difficult that any man 
who is sincere cannot meet them. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, because 
of the limited opportunity that will be 
available to debate immigration legisla- 
tion at this session, I hope that the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee, of which the 
Senator from Nevada is a distinguished 
member, will agree to hold hearings 
during the recess on all pending pro- 
posals to revise the McCarran-Walter 
Act. 

I make that personal appeal on the 
floor of the Senate to the distinguished 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
and to the distinguished chairman of 
the immigration subcommittee, who are 
here on the floor, to arrange for the 
holding of such hearings. 

The people of the United States, the 
various public interest groups, and the 
Members of the Congress are entitled, 
at least, to present their views to the 
distinguished and accredited committee 
of which the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Lancer] and the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. WATKINS] are leading members— 
the chairman of the full committee and 
the chairman of the immigration sub- 
committee, 
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I very much hope, Mr. President, that 
hearings will be held during the recess 
of the Congress. I suppose it cannot be 
done at this late date before we adjourn, 
but it can be done during the recess, 
when Senators will not be so busy. 

Mr. President, what I am finally about 
to say is, of course, futile, because the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] 
is not on the floor, but I shall say it, any- 
way, so that the record may be complete. 

I wanted to ask the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Nevada whether he would give 
me any comfort, any expression of view, 
that he would agree to lend his infiuence 
for the holding of hearings during the 
recess on amendments to the immigra- 
tion laws. I am sure that if he would 
say the word, such hearings could be 
held. 

Since I cannot obtain an expression 
of view from the Senator from Nevada, 
I should be very glad, if it is agreeable, 
to hear an expression from the chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee and the 
chairman of the immigration subcom- 
mittee as to whether such hearings can 
and will be held. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. First, I wish to 
commend the Senator from New York 
for his very restrained and also very 
provocative remarks. As I understand, 
the Senator from New York is not op- 
posing the bill which would admit addi- 
tional sheepherders. I think the rec- 
ord should be made clear that those who 
have been admitted have made good 
citizens and have performed their jobs 
as they were scheduled to do under the 
terms of entry. In other words, the 
Basque citizen, or the man of Spanish 
or Basque background or ancestry, has 
made a very good, substantial citizen 
and a hard worker. 

The point of the Senator from New 
York is that proposed legislation is 
pending which deals in a much broader 
sense with the same principle toward 
which the pending bill sets its sights. 
In other words, this is a nonquota pro- 
gram. It does not involve the national 
origins principle. It is a program which 
meets a specific need. The Senator from 
New York is saying there are other 
specific needs which ought to be met. 

In reply, the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Watkins] points out that one of the 
reasons why more persons have not 
entered the United States is due to the 
propaganda which comes from the floor 
of the Senate or the floor of the House 
to the effect that there is a depression. 
I should like to tell my friend, the Sen- 
ator from Utah, that what has been said 
is not propaganda. If the Senator from 
Utah desires to make a little study as to 
what is the truth, he will find that ap- 
proximately 3,100,000 unemployed per- 
sons are claiming compensation benefits 
under the Unemployment Compensation 
Act. This is the most accurate means 


we have by which to measure the num- 
ber of unemployed. Furthermore, I may 
say to the Senator from Utah that 
undoubtedly there are a number of what 
might be called underemployed. 

The fact that this condition exists is 
not because of the immigration legisla- 
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tion or because of the failure of the 
immigration legislation. The Senator 
from New York is simply saying that 
there are some specific needs which are 
not being met. 

For example, to be specific, there is a 
need for nurses in hospitals. I have had 
requests from my own State for addi- 
tional entrants of nonquota immigrants 
for the purpose of attending to hospitals 
operated by some of the religious orders; 
but such persons cannot enter the United 
States. There is no room for them under 
the immigration laws. This is what the 
Senator from New York is saying. He is 
saying there may be a need for some 
specific persons of unusual skill. Surely 
they can be admitted. That is a very 
definite possibility. 

What is more, an attempt has been 
made, under the Refugee Act, to alleviate 
some of the problems in Germany. I 
want the record to be clear that regula- 
tions were not even promulgated to carry 
out the Refugee Act until December of 
1953, despite the passage of the act in 
August. 

Eliminate all the other countries for a 
moment, so far as the problem of expel- 
lees, economic refugees, and political 
refugees is concerned. The problem in 
Germany is acute. Believe me, there is 
no finer citizen to be found than a Ger- 
man citizen. We have many of them in 
Minnesota, and we can use more of them. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. In the first place, if 
there is an acute need for nurses in ihe 
United States, and the Senator from 
Minnesota, or any other Senator, knows 
where nurses can be obtained in Europe 
who would be willing to come to the 
United States, the Senator can do ex- 
actly what the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. McCarran] has done in this case; 
he can introduce a private bill to bring 
those people into the United States, and 
I do not think he will have any trouble 
in having the bill passed. 

Second, if there is such a need, I sug- 
gest to those who have that need that 
they promptly advise the Administrator 
of the Refugee Act, so that he can imme- 
diately let the fact be known in the coun- 
tries of Europe. Then those countries 
can send their expellees, refugees, and 
others, to the United States. If people 
of the type to which the Senator has 
referred are available, the Government 
will be only too happy to try to expedite 
that particular phase of the program 
and to bring such people here. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I might explain to the 
Senator from Utah that the very provi- 
sions of the bill under consideration 
demonstrate that people of this kind 
could not be admitted under the Refugee 
Relief Act in combination with the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator indulge me for a moment? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Certainly. 

Mr, WATKINS. Does the Senator 
from New York realize that the sheep 
raisers of Utah, Nevada, and other States 
have large flocks of sheep which require 
attention by herders on the range in 
summer and winter? They have tried 
to find persons in many other countries, 
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including refugees, who would be willing 
to come to the United States and herd 
the sheep, but it has not been possible to 
obtain them. The only ones whom they 
have been able to find, who are willing 
to come to the United States to do this 
work, are the Basques from Spain. 

Unemployed persons in the United 
States—and I say this advisedly—are 
unwilling to take jobs as sheepherders. 
It is isolated work. The herders are re- 
quired to be in the mountains and on 
the deserts in summer and winter. The 
local unemployed do not want such jobs. 
So the sheep raisers face a very special 
and serious situation. That is why I 
favor the bill. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I realize that, but I 
may point to something which my col- 
league from Utah does not, I think, fully 
appreciate. If there was not the evil na- 
tional origins quota system, legislation 
of this sort, special legislation which has 
already been enacted 5, 6, or 7 times for 
the benefit of merely one group, would 
not be necessary. 

Under the bill which has been intro- 
duced, S. 2585, on which I hope there 
will be hearings, together with other 
bills which have been introduced, per- 
sons would be admitted on their merits 
because of their skills, because of the 
need of reuniting families, because they 
were escapees or persecutees, and be- 
cause they could make contributions to 
the economic, political, and social life of 
the United States. 

Under that kind of bill, legislation of 
the type now being considered would not 
be necessary; but it is needed so long as 
national origins quotas are in existence. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. I may say that the 
so-called McCarran-Walter Act was 
passed over the veto of the President. 

Mr. LEHMAN. It was passed over the 
veto by a margin of 2 votes. 

Mr. WATKINS. But it was passed by 
two-thirds of the Members who were 
present and voting to override the veto. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I realize that. 

Mr. WATKINS. The act has been in 
effect only about 18 months. After a 
record of that kind, and while the oper- 
ation of the measure is under study by a 
committee which has been appointed, the 
Joint Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, to determine how the 
bill is going to operate, does not the Sen- 
ator from New York feel that it would be 
futile to ask Congress, which is made up 
largely of the same Members who over- 
rode the veto of the President, to turn 
around now and begin to amend or re- 
peal the act which was passed a short 
time ago? 

With reference to what the Senator 
has said about studies, and that sort of 
thing, they have been going on for years 
and years. The Senator and his col- 
leagues who were opposed to the Mc- 
Carran-Walter bill presented their views 
at great length. During the campaign 
of 1952, the President of the United 
States appointed a commission to ex- 
amine into the question all over again. 

Mr. LEHMAN. It would be well if the 
recommendations of that commission 
appointed by the President were fol- 
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lowed. That is what I would like to see. 
That is what we propose, 

Mr. WATKINS. That is correct; but 
they are contrary to the views of two- 
thirds of the Members of Congress. It 
seems to me that it would now be futile 
to begin to hold hearings on a subject of 
this kind until the law has had at least 
an opportunity to operate, so that it 
will be possible to know what its defects 
are. 

It seems to me that it would be abso- 
lutely useless to hold hearings, in view 
of the fact that under the refugee law 
openings have been made to relieve some 
of the great population pressures in 
countries such as Italy, Germany, Hol- 
land, and Greece. 

Does not the Senator think it would 
be rather unwise to spend much time on 
the question until the law has been per- 
mitted to operate a little longer? If I 
have anything to do with the question 
later, and it is found that the law is not 
operating as it should operate, I shall be 
only too glad to set a time for hearings 
and to move in the direction of drafting 
amendments. 

I went to Europe last summer to study 
the operations of the McCarran-Walter 
Act. The Senator may be surprised to 
know that our consular agents who 
operate under that law have said that 
from the standpoint of procedure and 
operation it is the best law which has 
ever been on the books. Many of the 
consular agents are veterans in the 
field of immigration. 

I did not find any great pressure in 
Europe for amendment of the act. Some 
nations would have desired a somewhat 
more liberal act, but they were accus- 
tomed to the national origins quota 
system, and did not make any great pro- 
test against it. 

I have found in the United States 
more opposition to the act, and more 
clamor for changes in it, than I heard 
in Europe, and largely from States where 
there were large numbers of so-called 
hyphenated votes. To me that smacks 
of clear politics. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. It seems to me the 
point should be made that the bill in- 
troduced by the Senator from New York 
had many cosponsors, as did the short 
bill introduced by the Senator from Min- 
nesota, with the cosponsorship of the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], the Senator from New York, and 
other Senators. Hearings on the bill 
were never had. The bills are getting 
whiskers waiting for somebody to take 
a look at them to ascertain whether or 
not there might be just a little merit 
in some of the suggestions which have 
been made. 

I want the record clear, as far as the 
junior Senator from Minnesota is con- 
cerned, that I am supporting what Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said he was for, what 
President Truman said he was for, what 
Adlai Stevenson said he was for, what 
the President’s Commission on Immigra- 
tion said it was for, and what practically 
every religious group in America is for. 
I consider myself in good company, but I 
am becoming weary of trying to carry 
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the load of the Eisenhower program. 
The refugee bill was a part of the Eisen- 
hower program. It was passed. As has 
been truly said, the best law is no better 
than its administration. The Refugee 
Act almost died from lack of use. It 
started to wither on the vine until the 
regulations were promulgated. I agree 
with what has been said on the floor of 
the Senate, that the truth is that the 
Refugee Act, a good act, permitting 209,- 
000 refugees to come to this country over 
a 3-year period, I believe, did not go into 
full force and effect for months. I think 
I am correct when I state that a certain 
number of refugees are supposed to be 
admitted into this country each year. 

Mr. WATKINS. No; there is no defi- 
nite time set within which a certain 
number of refugees is supposed to enter 
this country, so long as the full number 
is allowed to enter in the period speci- 
fied. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I had understood 
that a certain number was to be ad- 
mitted in the first, second, and third 
years. 

Mr. WATKINS. That is not correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am glad to hear 
that. I was so informed. 

All the Senator from New York has 
said is that it does take a long time to 
get competent viewpoints with regard to 
the question of immigration. It is a 
complicated subject. The Senator has 
stated that he would like to see hear- 
ings held on proposals which have the 
backing of large numbers of people. 
Perhaps the proposals are not as mer- 
itorious as those of us who are the spon- 
sors think they are; but we would like 
to have a chance to state our arguments 
and present our witnesses, I should like 
to have the opportunity of presenting 
one of the leading churchmen of my 
State before committees of Congress, so 
he can be heard. 

Mr. WATKINS. Was he not heard 
previously? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No; he was not. I 
should like to have a chance to present 
witnesses. Many prominent represent- 
atives of business, labor, and profes- 
sional organizations say they are in favor 
of the bill. There is not any doubt that 
the bill before the Senate is a meritorious 
one. I am for the Basques. They are 
hard workers, and they become good 
Americans and citizens. There are 
different points of view, and one holds 
onto his point of view rather strongly, 
but I am sure there are some Members of 
Congress who feel that the present ad- 
ministration of the immigration law is 
unworthy of the traditions of the United 
States. We felt that way at an earlier 
time; we feel that way now. 

Iam happy to see we are joined in that 
opinion by the President, who made 
statement after statement, in State after 
State, that he was going to ask for 
drastic changes in the immigration law. 
We are joined by a former President of 
the United States, by the unsuccessful 
candidate for the Presidency of the 
United States, and by one organiza- 
tion after another. I cannot remember 
all of them now, but they include Cath- 
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olic, Protestant, and Jewish groups. I 
may say that I am in pretty good com- 
pany; I am kind of happy in that com- 
pany. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Ido not wish to pro- 
long the debate, which I had not ex- 
pected to take place. I think it is un- 
fair, however, to let some of these state- 
ments go unanswered. Far too many 
have gone into the record which should 
have been answered and could have been 
answered at the time they were made. 

When we get into the question of im- 
migration, I think it should be remem- 
bered that it is difficult to get regulations 
respecting laws on the subject worked 
out. With regard to the law under dis- 
cussion, voluntary organizations entered 
the picture. I am advised by members 
of the administration that their objec- 
tions to the law held up its operation for 
60 days. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Perhaps there 
were good reasons for such objections. 

Mr. WATKINS. Perhaps so, but Iam 
trying to say that the voluntary organ- 
izations objected and held up the regula- 
tions for 60 days. 

The groups were not satisfied with the 
regulations finally promulgated. The 
regulations are still in the process of re- 
vision. Work is still going on. A handi- 
cap was caused by the regulations as to 
loyalty checks. All workers had to be 
checked to determine whether they were 
good security risks. All of that work 
has been going on. I have been assured 
by the State Department and others in 
the administration that they are going 
to do the best they can to speed up the 
operation of the law. That is all I can 
say. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
hour is late, and I am not going to con- 
tinue the debate on the bill. However, 
I wish to end the discussion on this note. 
The Senator from Minnesota has re- 
ferred to the fact that in this matter the 
President of the United States is on our 
side, and that what the President has 
said coincides with what we have been 
advocating. I emphasize the fact that 
President Eisenhower made the state- 
ment with regard to the need of the re- 
vision of the McCarran-Walter Act not 
only during the campaign, when he was 
running for the Presidency, but also in- 
cluded it in his state of the Union mes- 
sage after he became President. 

The Senator from Utah has stated his 
impression that the McCarran-Walter 
Act is working well. My impression is 
just the contrary—completely the con- 
trary. I am supported in that point of 
view by observations which I, too, have 
made in Europe, and by reports which 
have come to me from great social agen- 
cies, great religious bodies, and great 
labor organizations, such as the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the CIO. 
They all have reported that the law is 
working unusually severe hardships on a 
great number of people. 

However, I do not wish to try to im- 
pose my personal point of view in the 
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matter. What I propose is that Con- 
gress study the facts and learn what the 
situation is. Let us have hearings. Let 
us have hearings now in order to see 
how the law is operating. Let the people 
of the United States know how the law 
is working. 

I am perfectly willing to abide by the 
judgment of the people after they hear 
the facts and after the facts are dis- 
closed at public hearings before the 
Committee on the Judiciary, on which 
committee my distinguished colleague 
from Utah holds such an important post. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I 
should like to make just one further 
observation, if I may be permitted to do 
so. I think it is only fair to the Presi- 
dent to say that I called his attention 
to the matter shortly after his state of 
the Union address, after he took office 
in 1953, and the President wrote me a 
letter in which he suggested ten differ- 
ent points to be studied. Those points 
have been under study. One of the rea- 
sons why I went to Europe was to make 
some of those studies. We have been 
studying the subject. The refugee bill 
which I introduced was an administra- 
tion bill. The President, in a practical 
way, was trying to carry out what he 
said he would do about the problem. 
Not only has the President a record to 
maintain, but the Members of the Con- 
gress have records to maintain. We had 
studied the question. The bill was 
passed over a former President's veto. 
In spite of the fact that I voted for the 
bill, I won the election in my State by a 
very handsome majority. Nearly every 
candidate who took that stand was sus- 
tained by the vote of the people. So, as 
a matter of fact, the people have had an 
opportunity to speak on the question. 

All the possible witnesses mentioned 
in the debate had an opportunity to ap- 
pear when the hearings were held, in 
order that they might present their 
views, and many did present their views 
at great length. There was much discus- 
sion in the committee, as well as on the 
floor, when the bill was first presented, 
as well as in the debate prior to over- 
riding the veto. An opportunity was 
afforded to all to present their views 
and make their arguments. 

It should not be implied in the record 
that it was President Eisenhower who 
appointed the commission; it was Presi- 
dent Truman who did that, before the 
bill went into effect, in order that the 
commission might make recommenda- 
tions on the question. The commission 
did make recommendations. The posi- 
tion of two-thirds of the Congress in 
overriding the veto was sustained. That 
is all I have to say tonight. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I have 
just a little more to say. The Senator 
from Utah has given the impression that 
the McCarran-Walter bill was debated 
on the floor. I deny that categorically. 


It was not debated. The opponents of 
the McCarran-Walter bill did not even 
receive the courtesy of attendance on the 
floor of the Senate on the part of the 
supporters of the bill. I feel rather safe 
in saying that the distinguished Senator 
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from Utah [Mr. Watxrns] did not raise 
his voice in support of the bill; and I do 
not believe that the author of the bill, the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], 
said more than a relatively few words 
about it. 

We who opposed the bill spoke on it 
day after day, but we spoke to empty 
seats, despite the fact that we tried to 
join the issue. But we were unsuccess- 
ful in our attempts to do so. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator 
from New York recall that when the 
vote on the bill was taken I voted 
“yea”? That is the strongest support I 
could give the bill, 

Mr. LEHMAN. But that is not de- 
bate. 

Mr. WATKINS. Well, Mr. President, 
the Senator from New York debated the 
bill. If we had thought there was any- 
thing that needed reply, we would have 
replied to it. However, we did not think 
that anything that needed reply had 
been said. The Senator from New York 
was in the committee time and time 
again, in connection with that meas- 
ure; and the committee was thorough- 
ly familiar with his views regarding the 
bill. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ex- 
press the strong hope that during the 
recess or adjournment of Congress the 
Judiciary Committee will hold hearings 
on all pending immigration legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments of the committee will be 
stated. 

The amendments of the Committee on 
the Judiciary were, at the top of page 2, 
to strike out: 

(2) no immigration quota number of the 
country of which such skilled alien sheep- 
herder is a national is then available, a spe- 
cial nonquota immigration visa may be is- 
sv cd to such skilled alien sheepherder as pro- 
vided in this act: Provided, That such skilled 
alien sheepherder is otherwise admissible into 
the United States for permanent residence. 


And insert: 


(2) no immigration quota number of the 
quota to which such skilled alien sheepherder 
is chargeable under section 202 of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act is then available, 
a special nonquota immigrant visa may be 
issued to such skilled alien sheepherder as 
provided in this act: Provided, That such 
skilled alien sheepherder is otherwise eligible 
to receive an immigrant visa under the immi- 
gration laws. 


In line 21, after the word “nonquota”, 
to strike out “immigration” and insert 
“immigrant”; in line 24, after the word 
“nonquota”, to strike out “immigration” 
and insert “immigrant”; on page 3, after 
line 4, to strike out: 


Sec. 4. The provision in Public Law 307 of 
the 82d Congress which provides for the de- 
duction of a number from the appropriate 
quota for each visa issued thereunder is 

hereby repealed. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


Sec. 4. The quota numbers deducted from 
the appropriate quotas on account of Public 
Law 587 (8lst Cong.) and Public Law 307 
(82d Cong.), to the extent that they reduce 
the immigration quota of any country sub- 
sequent to July 1, 1954, are hereby canceled. 
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So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for a period of 1 
year after the effective date of this act, in any 
case in which the Attorney General, under the 
authority of section 204 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, grants permission for 
the importation of a skilled alien sheep- 
herder into the United States and the in- 
vestigation of the application for such im- 
portation discloses that— 

(1) the employment offered such skilled 
alien sheepherder is permanent; and 

(2) no immigration quota number of the 
quota to which such skilled alien sheep- 
herder is chargeable under section 202 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act is then 
available, a special nonquota immigrant visa 
may be issued to such skilled alien sheep- 
herder as provided in this act: Provided, That 
such skilled alien sheepherder is otherwise 
eligible to receive an immigrant visa under 
the immigration laws. 

Sec. 2. The Attorney General shall certify 
to the Secretary of State the mame and ad- 
dress of every skilled alien sheepherder for 
which an application for importation under 
section 204 has been approved. If a quota 
number is not then available for such skilled 
alien sheepherder, the proper consular officer 
may issue a special nonquota immigrant 
visa to such skilled alien sheepherder. 

Sec. 3. (a) There shall not be issued more 
than 385 special nonquota immigrant visas 
under this act. 

(b) Nothing contained in this act shall be 
construed as increasing the immigration 
quota of any country or of altering the re- 
quirements for admission of aliens into the 
United States. 

Sec. 4. The quota numbers deducted from 
the appropriate quotas on account of Public 
Law 587 (8lst Cong.) and Public Law 307 
(82d Cong.), to the extent that they reduce 
the immigration quota of any country subse- 
quent to July 1, 1954, are hereby canceled, 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to provide relief for the sheep- 
raising industry by making special non- 
quota immigrant visas available to cer- 
tain skilled alien sheepherders.” 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. GOLDWATER, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare was authorized 
to meet tomorrow, during the session of 
the Senate. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 9474) to extend the au- 
thority of the President to enter into 
trade agreements under section 350 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended. 


RECESS 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
with the understanding of the distin- 
guished minority leader, I now move that 


the Senate stand in recess until tomor- 
row morning, at 11 o'clock. 
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The motion was agreed to; and (at 
8 o'clock and 13 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, June 24, 1954, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate June 23 (legislative day of 
June 22), 1954: 


POSTMASTERS 


COLORADO 
Della M. Svoboda, Agate. 
Ray E. Snyder, Limon. 
Lynne Taylor, Jr., Milliken. 
CONNECTICUT 
August F. Benvenuti, Torrington, 
ILLINOIS 
Ivan M. Prather, Charleston. 
Charles H. Redebaugh, Dixon. 
Theodore J. Keil, Jr., Dubois. 
William R. Laur, Ina. 
Miles L. Ward, Lexington. 
Jack L. Schaub, Olney. 
Howard C. Marshall, Orion. 
Chester J. Steel, Sigel. 
Walter Beinke, Staunton, 


IOWA 

Russell L. Jackson, College Springs. 
Donald J. McGonigle, Odebolt. 
William H. Rogers, Princeton. 
Gilbert R. Dickinson, Richland, 


KANSAS 

Bion J. Reynolds, St. Francis, 
MAINE 

Edward P. Rand, Clinton. 

Bernard A. Larlee, East Millinocket. 


Gabriel O. Dumont, Skowhegan. 
Joe P. Davis, South Berwick. 


Willard S. Nagle, Forest Hill. 
Thomas C. Groton, Glencoe. 


MICHIGAN 
Sylvia I. Seppi, Chatham. 

John E. Burling, Crystal Falls. 
Lillian K. Kersten, Fulton. 

Ivan G. Burnett, Luther. 

Milford E. Reeder, Olivet. 

Howard E. Augspurger, Sturgis. 
George J. Danneffel, Whitmore Lake. 


OREGON 
Ruth E. Piquet, Long Creek, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
William N. Olson, Black Lick. 
Louis H. Wilt, Breezewood. 
Warren A. Putt, Camp Hill. 
Robert F. Aucker, Jr., Freeburg. 
Robert G. Kronk, Freedom. 
Leslie Ditty, Karthaus. 

Charles M. Hambright, Meveytown. 
William Clark McNeal, Mifflin. 
Russell S. Basler, Narberth. 
Francis R. Murphy, Swedeland. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Helen D. Krebs, Raymond. 
VERMONT 
Frederick H. Grout, Eart Arlington. 
VIRGINIA 
John C. Tomko, Disputanta. 
Barbara C. S. Gentry, Flint Hill. 
Angier S. Conklin, Gordonsville. 
William R. Berry, Jr., Meherrin. 
Robert H. Stallard, Norton. 
Jordan E. Wood, Prince George. 
Ruby R. North, Tye River. 
Julia P. Tyrrell, Woodbridge. 


‘ 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 23, 1954 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, we are thankful for 
this new day and the opportunity which 
it affords us of having a part in solving 
difficult national and international prob- 
lems. 

Grant that the lofty ideals and prin- 
ciples of truth and righteousness, justice 
and good will may be the foundation 
stones upon which we are seeking to 
build a better world. 

May we be confident that the vision of 
universal peace is not an idle dream, but 
something which is divinely inspired and 
ordained. 

Help us to understand more clearly 
how greatly we need the guidance of Thy 
spirit as we strive to bring men every- 
where into right relations to Thee and 
their fellowmen. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Hawks, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills and 
joint resolutions of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 


On June 11, 1954: 

H. R. 9004. An act to authorize the ap- 
pointment as United States Commissioner, 
International Boundary and Water Com- 
mission, United States and Mexico of Col. 
Leland Hazelton Hewitt, United States Army, 
retired, and for other purposes. 

On June 14, 1954: 

H. R. 5765. An act for the relief of Henry 
C. Bush and other Foreign Service officers; 

H. J. Res. 243. Joint resolution to amend 
the pledge of allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America; and 

H. J. Res. 481. Joint resolution to amend 
the act of July 5, 1949 (Public Law 157, 81st 
Cong.). 

On June 16, 1954: 

H. R. 356. An act to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937, as amended; 

H. R. 3725. An act for the relief of Curtis 
W. Strong; and 

H. R. 6477. An act for the relief of the 
Columbia Hospital of Richland County, 
South Carolina. 

On June 17, 1954: 

H. R. 2828. An act to provide for a per 
capita distribution of Menominee tribal 
funds and authorize the withdrawal of the 
Menominee Tribe from Federal jurisdiction. 

On June 18, 1954: 

H. R. 107. An act to provide for the trans- 
fer of the site of the original Fort Buford, 
N. Dak., to the State of North Dakota; 

H. R. 1331. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Katherine L. Sewell; 

H. R. 2016. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell certain land to 
the Board of National Missions of the Pres- 
byterlan Church in the United States of 
America; 

H. R. 2226. An act to repeal the provision 
of the act of July 1, 1902 (32 Stat. 662), as 
amended, relating to pay of civilian em- 
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ployees of the Navy Department appointed 
for duty beyond the continental limits of 
the United States and in Alaska; 

H. R. 2849. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to authorize the transfer of 
land from the War Department to the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii,” approved June 19, 1936; 

H. R. 3573. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Anna I. R. Wells, deceased, and 
others; 

H. R. 3907. An act for the relief of Jean 
Sutherland; 

H. R. 5831. An act to enable the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission of the Territory of Ha- 
wall to exchange available lands as desig- 
nated by the Hawaiian Homes Commission 
Act, 1920, for other publicly owned lands; 

H. R. 5833. An act to authorize the com- 
missioner of public lands of the Territory 
of Hawaii to exchange certain public lands 
for private lands of equal value required 
for school purposes; 

H. R. 5913. An act to simplify the handling 
of postage on newspapers and periodicals; 

H. R. 6328. An act authorizing the ex- 
change of certain public lands in the vicin- 
ity of Waimea, County of Hawaii, in the 
Territory of Hawaii for certain privately 
owned lands; 

H. R. 6655. An act to amend the charter 
of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf, 
change its name, define its corporate powers, 
and provide for its organization and admin- 
istration, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6888. An act to amend sections 201 
(a) and 207 (a) of the Hawaiian Homes Com- 
mission Act; 

H. R. 6890. An act to approve Act No. 27 
of the Session Laws of 1951 of the Territory 
of Hawaii, entitled “An act to amend Act 24 
of the Sessions Laws of Hawaii of 1927, as 
ratified by the act of Congress of March 2, 
1928, so as to extend the electric light and 
power franchise granted by said act to cover 
the entire districts of Waimea and Koloa on 
the Island of Kauai, T. H.; 

H. R. 8044. An act to extend the authoriza- 
tion for funds for the hospitalization of cer- 
tain veterans in the Philippines; 

H.R. 8092. An act to facilitate the entry 
of Philippine traders; 

H. R. 8487. An act to amend the act of 
June 19, 1948, to provide for censuses of 
manufactures, mineral industries, and other 
businesses, relating to the year 1954; and 

H. J. Res. 455. Joint resolution granting 
the status of permanent residence to cer- 
tain aliens. 

On June 22, 1954: 

H. R. 3249. An act for the relief of Katha- 
rina Link; and 

H. R. 5416. An act to authorize the ad- 
vancement of certain lieutenants on the re- 
tired list of the Navy. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment bills of the House of the following 
titles: 


H. R. 685. An act for the relief of Walter 
Carl Sander; 

H. R. 3413. An act to grant oil and gas in 
lands and to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to issue patents in fee on the Fort 
Peck Indian Reservation, Mont., to individual 
Indians in certain cases; 

H. R. 6154. An act to authorize payment of 
salaries and expenses of officials of the Fort 
Peck Tribes; 

H. R. 6487. An act to approve the repay- 
ment contract negotiated with the Roza Ir- 
rigation District, Yakima project, Washing- 
ton, and to authorize its execution, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 8488. An act to restore eligibility of 
certain citizens or subjects of Germany or 
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Japan to receive benefits under veterans’ 
laws; 

H. R. 8729. An act to amend section 14 (b) 
of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended; 

H. R. 8790. An act to authorize certain vet- 
erans’ benefits for persons disabled in con- 
nection with reporting for final acceptance, 
induction, or entry into the active military 
or naval service; and 

H. R. 9089. An act authorizing the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to grant an ease- 
ment to Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and a joint reso- 
lution of the following titles, in which 
the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

S.56. An act for the relief of Erich Anton 
Helfert; 

S. 2074. An act for the relief of certain 
Basque sheepherders; 

S. 3291. An act authorizing the President 
to present a gold medal to Irving Berlin; 

S. 3302. An act granting to the Las Vegas 
Valley Water District, a public corporation 
organized under the laws of the State of 
Nevada, certain public lands of the United 
States in the State of Nevada; 

S. 3303. An act granting to Basic Manage- 
ment, Inc., a private corporation organized 
under the laws of the State of Nevada, cer- 
tain public lands in the State of Nevada; 
and 

S. J. Res. 165. Joint resolution to provide 
for construction by the Secretary of the 
Interior of the Glendo unit, Wyoming, Mis- 
souri River Basin project. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 


H. R. 222. An act to suspend for 2 years 
the duty on crude bauxite; 

H. R. 2231. An act to authorize the nego- 
tiation and ratification of separate settle- 
ment contracts with the Sioux Indians of 
the Lower Brule and the Crow Creek Reser- 
vations in South Dakota for Indian lands 
and rights acquired by the United States for 
the Fort Randall Dam and Reservoir, Mis- 
souri River development, to authorize a 
transfer of funds from the Secretary of De- 
Tense to the Secretary of the Interior and 
to authorize an appropriation for the re- 
moval from the taking area of the Fort Ran- 
dall Dam and Reservoir, Missouri River de- 
velopment, and the reestablishment of the 
Indians of the Yankton Indian Reservation 
in South Dakota; 

H. R. 4496. An act to authorize and direct 
the conveyance of certain lands to the Board 
of Education of Prince Georges County, Up- 
per Marlboro, Md., so as to permit the con- 
struction of public educational facilities 
urgently required as a result of increased 
defense and other essential Federal activities 
in the District of Columbia and its environs; 

H. R. 6465. An act to amend paragraph 
1530 of the Tariff Act of 1930 with respect 
to footwear; 

H. R. 6788. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to cooperate with States 
and local agencies in the planning and car- 
rying out of works of improvement for soil 
conservation, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 8149. An act to amend the hospital 
survey and construction provisions of the 
Public Health Service Act to provide assist- 
ance to the States for surveying the need for 
diagnostic or treatment centers, for hospitals 
for the chronically ill and impaired, for re- 
habilitation facilities, and for nursing 
homes, and to provide assistance in the con- 
struction of such facilities through grants 
to public and nonprofit agencies, and for 
other purposes, 
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The message also announced that the 
Senate had adopted the following reso- 
lution (S. Res. 265): 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with’ 


profound sorrow the announcement of the 
death of Hon. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON, late a 
Delegate from the Territory of Hawaii. 

Resolved, That a committee of two Sen- 
ators be appointed by the Presiding Officer 
to join the committee appointed on the part 
of the House of Representatives to attend 
the funeral of the deceased Delegate. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communi- 
cate these resolutions to the House of Repre- 
sentatives and transmit a copy thereof to 
the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect 
to the memory of the deceased Delegate, the 
Senate do now recess, 


IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN OIL 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, for years I 
have watched, and watched with grow- 
ing alarm, the ominous march of foreign- 
produced oil into this country. 

This oil may have all the glamour of 
coming from faraway places, but its pro- 
duction contributes nothing to the sta- 
bility of this Nation’s economy. It may 
buy silks for some mid-Eastern poten- 
tate’s royal entourage, but at the same 
time it causes a substantial loss of tax 
revenue to our own local, State, and Fed- 
eral governments. It may, as in the 
case of Iranian oil, for example, offer a 
tempting morsel for oil-hungry Russia, 
but at the same time it injures this coun- 
try’s historical self-sufficiency as to oil 
in an era of machine warfare. 

Yet this Nation is being fooled into an 
increasing reliance on such oil. In 1946 
only 7.7 percent of the Nation’s oil con- 
sumption was supplied by foreign oil. In 
1954 more than 13 percent will be so sup- 
plied. This, mind you, is not the result 
of any incapability on the part of do- 
mestic oil producers. As a matter of 
fact, the domestic oil-producing indus- 
try is now capable of producing at least 
1,500,000 barrels of oil per day over what 
it now produces. It does not do so, for 
the simple reason that its markets have 
been taken by foreign-produced oil. 

Its markets have been usurped at a 
time when its productive capacity is un- 
paralleled. 

How has this been possible? The an- 
swer is really quite simple. Long ago the 
citizens of oil-producing States in this 
country became aware that to produce 
oil above a maximum efficient ratio was 
wasteful. They have recognized the need 
to relate production to market demand. 
In practice, this has prevented produc- 
tion in excess of market demand and 
stopped the wastes which are coincident 
to aboveground storage. These efforts 
have resulted in effective conservation. 
However, in recent years this relation- 
ship of production to market demand 
has resulted in an open sesame to foreign 
oil. Some of these countries, thanks, in 
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part, to scanty population and meager 
demand, operate without the need for 
Similar conservation measures. By con- 
trast, in an attempt to preserve conser- 
vation measures which have over and 
over again proved to be wise, the domes- 
tic oil-producing industry in this coun- 
try has seen its markets, like the pro- 
verbial Arab, steal silently away. 

This threatens to cause a situation 
whereby oil-producing States are faced 
with a choice of keeping wise conserva- 
tion programs, and losing markets for 
their oil, or tossing such programs out 
the window, in order to compete with 
foreign oil. 

It is deplorable when such a situation 
impends. These conservation programs, 
after all, have contributed to the Na- 
tion’s strength in petroleum fuel and 
lubricants through two tough world 
wars. Their abandonment, it is obvi- 
ous, might very well result in a return to 
the general chaos which prevailed in the 
industry prior to the realization of the 
wisdom of conservation. 

It is a national problem, rather than 
that of any one State, or group of States. 

My State, Pennsylvania, is only one of 
the 30 oil-producing States. Oil is 
found from Florida to California; from 
New York to Texas. Crude oil is, in 
fact, the Nation’s most valuable mineral, 
in terms of actual value of production. 
Petroleum produced in this country, as 
a matter of fact, is worth more than all 
the Nation’s other minerals put together, 
reaching a total value of $6,332,070,000 
in 1953 alone. All told, the Nation has 
produced more than $76 billion worth of 
crude oil in the 95 years since its dis- 
covery in this country. The producing 
industry alone employs nearly 300,000 
people, and when they add those people 
who are employed to refine and dis- 
tribute those products and others who 
are indirectly dependent on a strong do- 
mestic oil-producing industry, you will 
see that the industry’s national impact 
on employment involves millions of 
people. 

The United States had just over a 
half-million oil wells in 1953. These 
wells averaged a production of 12.2 bar- 
rels per day, as compared with a Middle 
East average running well into the thou- 
sands of barrels daily. It is obvious, on 
the face of it, that if this oil continues 
to be unleashed, it will engulf an indus- 
try which is a major economic force in 
this country. It will also injure an in- 
dustry which is vital to the national se- 
curity. Something must be done to 
avoid this. Keep in mind that domestic 
oil producers have not asked that oil 
imports be completely prohibited, but, 
rather, that they be kept within some 
determinable bounds such as those which 
existed during the years just after World 
War II. 

Unless something of this nature is 
done soon, we may well see the first of 
a series of events which will ultimately 
result in severe injury to the domestic 
oil industry. This first sympton of dis- 
aster could be the collapse of the indus- 
try’s conservation system. 

The situation in my own State, how- 
ever, is unique in that the aforemen- 
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tioned conservation situation is not a key 
factor. Nonetheless, a series of events 
have combined in recent years to dem- 
onstrate that excessive oil imports have 
resulted in a real danger to Pennsylvania 
oil production. Here, in Pennsylvania, is 
where oil imports exert their initial im- 
pact. This is partly due to my State’s 
geographical susceptibility to imports, 
but not completely so. 

The situation of global oil oversupply, 
for example, has had much to do with a 
sharp decline in the volume of exports 
of Pennsylvania lubricating oils, and 
even more serious, has resulted in ap- 
proximately a $2 per barrel drop in prices 
of Penn Grade oils in the last 5 years. 
Thus, the Pennsylvania oil producer is 
placed in a vise, between the inflexible 
forces of restricted markets and sharply 
curtailed prices, and is beaten by the 
hammer of soaring costs. To point this 
up in its true significance, you must first 
realize that all of Pennsylvania’s oil 
production is marginal, stripper-well 
production. This means, in brief, that it 
takes only a little shove in the wrong di- 
rection to cause such wells to become un- 
profitable to operate. In the case of these 
wells, a continuation of excessive oil im- 
ports may very well mean the fatal dif- 
ference between life and death. The re- 
sulting loss, in terms of inhibited discov- 
ery of additional oil reserves, would be a 
needless blow to our supply of oil for na- 
tional defense. 

Oil is the third-ranking mineral in 
Pennsylvania in terms of value of pro- 
duction. Coal, the most valuable min- 
eral in the State, has also seen its pro- 
duction drastically restricted by oil im- 
ports. When production of 2 of a State’s 
top 3 mineral products is impaired by a 
single force of dubious trustworthiness, 
it is time for citizens of that State to 
become alarmed. 

I am, admittedly, so alarmed. Some 
25 of Pennsylvania’s 67 counties produce 
oil. My State is proud to be the birth- 
place of American oil. As of the first of 
the year, more than $2,300,000,000 worth 
of oil had been produced in the Keystone 
State. In 1953 alone, a total of $45,880,- 
000 worth of crude oil was produced. In 
addition, a total of over $31 million worth 
of natural gas was produced, often as an 
added result of oil production. Nearly 
7,000 people are employed in the produc- 
tion of oil in Pennsylvania. The further 
loss of markets for Pennsylvania oil will 
result in a loss of jobs for many of those 
people. 

Production in recent years has al- 
ready demonstrated a disturbing trend. 
In 1950, for example, Pennsylvania’s 
average daily production was 32,500 
barrels. This had dropped off to 29,300 
barrels by 1953. This production, I 
might add, came from 80,500 wells. It 
is obvious from the fact that the average 
Pennsylvania well produces three-tenths 
of a barrel of oil each day that the income 
from such wells is diversified. Compare 
this, if you will, with the fact that the 
average Saudi Arabian well produces 
more than 6,000 barrels per day, and you 
can see why foreign oil poses a real 
threat to the Pennsylvania oil producer. 
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It offers a bonanza, by contrast, to the 
rulers of shiekdoms in the Near East. 

As I mentioned a few moments ago, 
Titusville, Pa., is where the oil business, 
as we know it today, was born. The year 
1959 marks the centennial of the dis- 
covery of oilin Pennsylvania. I earnest- 
ly hope that it is not celebrated to the 
tune of bleak winds whistling above fer- 
tile but unfulfilled deposits of good Penn- 
sylvia oil. For almost 100 years, Penn- 
sylvania has built up her reserves of oil 
for America’s consumption both in time 
of peace and time of war. Her proved 
reserves of crude oil, as of January 1, 
1954, were more than 111 million bar- 
rels. It is my heartfelt hope that these 
reserves will be developed for the Na- 
tion’s use and not callously sacrificed on 
the altar of the deceptive expedient 
which is offered by overseas oil. 

Yet that may very well happen unless 
something is done soon. Since 1947, the 
oversupply of oil has caused the price of 
a barrel of Penn Grade crude oil to drop 
approximately $2 per barrel. Yet, at the 
‘same time, the industry’s costs have con- 
tinued to increase. The situation con- 
fronting Pennsylvania oil producers is 
serious. Make no mistake about it. 

It also has some startling paradoxes. 
For example, the loss of export markets 
for Pennsylvania oil was in part accom- 
plished through the buildup of Euro- 
pean refineries, which, in turn, were 
made possible by the use of funds sup- 
plied by American taxpayers. Having 
paid for the buildup of refineries to 
process Middle Eastern, not American 
crude oil, we now find that foreign oil, 
never satisfied, would like also to take 
over the domestic markets for American 
crude oil. Thus, the recipient of tax 
revenue, rather than the payer of such 
taxes, emerges as the real winner in a 
situation which has few, if any parallels, 
in American history. It is a deplorable 
violation of every rule of equity and jus- 
tice known to man. I, for one, do not 
propose to sit by in resigned acceptance 
of the so-called inevitable. I am not so 
certain that our country is eternally 
committed to a role of turning the other 
cheek for slaps from people whose friend- 
ship is questionable. 

It is easy enough, in peace, to forget 
the role of oil in war. Easy, but not 
wise. It is good to remember that in 
today’s American armed services, with 
all of their hundreds of thousands of 
varied machines, only one lone atomic- 
powered submarine can be fueled with- 
out oil. And even that single subma- 
rine makes generous use of petroleum 
lubricants. 

Oil is vital to our defense. It is hard 
to think of a product more important to 
our national security. 

Oil which cannot be protected during 
time of war is, however, of no value at 
all. When I hear that we must do this 
or that to protect Middle Eastern oil 
so we can use it in time of war, I am 
appalled. This oil, at Russia’s very door- 
step, would probably fall in any crisis 
as an easy prey to her vast land armies, 
Aside from the question as to whether 
she could actually use such oil for her 
own armies, it certainly holds little 
promise as a factor in this Nation’s plans 
for defense. 
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The military experts of this Nation 
are vocally aware of this vulnerability. 
Gen. Alfred H. Johnson, the Defense 
Department’s top expert on petroleum 
logistics, on December 22, 1953, told Sen- 
ator GEORGE W. MALONE’s Special Sub- 
committee on Minerals, Materials, and 
Fuels that “we do not desire to place any 
reliance on any sources outside the West- 
ern Hemisphere.” The general later 
added that he thought that any petro- 
leum used in the Western Hemisphere 
would undoubtedly be Western Hemi- 
sphere petroleum. 

Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer, com- 
mander of the China Theater during 
World War II, discussing this problem 
before the same committee, commented 
as follows: 

I think it is unsound for a nation to de- 
pend upon sources of raw materials which 
are remote from that nation’s dynamo or 
industrial potential. 


That oil is a vital raw material was 
exemplified during World War II. Its 
importance to armies was graphically 
described by Gen. Carl Spaatz, in the 
February 9 issue of Newsweek magazine, 
when he said: 

Oil is the essential ingredient of modern 
warfare. Even supermodern atomic weap- 
ons amount to nothing unless the means of 
their delivery are fueled with oil. 


It is obvious then that the Nation’s 
military experts feel that adequate sup- 
plies of accessible oil are all-important 
to defense. I have heard no military 
leader say that we could defend supplies 
of oil in the Middle East, for example. 

Yet we continue, as a nation, to be- 
come increasingly reliant on the Trojan 
horse of Mideast oil. It is a policy of 
folly, and one that we must, at all costs, 
reject before it results in irreparable 
harm to the domestic oil-producing in- 
dustry. 

The oil industry itself is well aware of 
such a danger. Through the National 
Petroleum Council, which includes oil 
importers, and is the industry’s national 
advisory group to the Government on 
petroleum, it has specifically expressed 
this awareness. The council’s policy on 
imports is as follows: 


1. The Nation's economic welfare and se- 
curity require a policy on petroleum imports 
which will encourage exploration and devel- 
opment efforts in the domestic industry and 
which will make available a maximum supply 
of domestic oil to meet the needs of this 
Nation. 

The availability of petroleum from domes- 
tic fields produced under sound conservation 
practices, together with other pertinent fac- 
tors, provides the means for determining if 
imports are necessary and the extent to 
which imports are desirable to supplement 
our oil supplies on a basis which will be 
sound in terms of the national economy and 
in terms of conservation. 

The implementation of an import policy, 
therefore, should be flexible so that adjust- 
ments may readily be made from time to 
time. 

Imports in excess of our economic needs, 
after taking into account domestic produc- 
tion in conformance with good conservation 
practices and within the limits of maximum 
efficient rates of production, will retard do- 
mestic exploration and development of new 
oil fields and the technological progress in 
all branches of the industry which is essen- 
tial to the Nation’s economic welfare and 
security. 
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Nor is the industry alone in this aware- 
ness. On April 14, 1953, Senator FRANK 
Cartson, of Kansas, addressing the Sen- 
ate on the need for reasonable restric- 
tions on oil imports, had this to say: 

There is nothing in our history that jus- 
tifies aiding others by trading away our 
security. 

If we become reliant on others for our oil 
supply, we must become dependent on others 
for security. 

. . * . ” 

Steel, operated by men and powered by 
petroleum, constitutes our real defense. 
These are the elements of a successful na- 
tional defense. With petroleum, we can 
fuel planes, destroyers, tanks, submarines, 
and all the other military machines. With- 
out petroleum, we could not even bring our 
men and machines into a posture of defense 
against our enemy. 


Consumers of oil products are prob- 
ably generally indifferent as to the 
peacetime source of crude oil, as long 
as security requirements are met and an 
adequate supply is available at the most 
reasonable price. 

This latter requirement, incidentally, 
has certainly been fulfilled over a period 
of years. A recent comparison shows 
that 1 hour’s average wage will buy 
almost 2% times as much gasoline as it 
would a quarter of a century ago. In 
addition, 2 gallons of today’s gasoline 
will do the work that it took 3 gallons 
to do 25 years ago. There is, beyond 
doubt, at least an adequate supply of 
such gasoline. 

The military is aware of the dangers 
inherent in excessive dependence on for- 
eign oil. The industry is aware of the 
unwisdom of such a policy. Consumers 
are interested primarily in an adequate 
supply of oil at a reasonable price. The 
domestic oil industry has been able to 
accomplish this. 

If this is true as to the military, the 
industry, and the consuming public, why, 
then, do we import more and more oil? 

That, indeed, is the $64 question, and 
one which this Congress should never 
evade. The basic constitutional respon- 
sibility for dealing with world trade lies 
with Congress. 

The delegation of this responsibility to 
the executive branch was a deplorable 
mistake. It is a mistake which has ex- 
tremely disturbing implications for this 
Nation’s future unless Congress renews 
its proper role. The need for congres- 
sional action on such problems as that 
of oil imports is especially acute. The 
Congress, with responsibility to the elec- 
torate, should see that the wishes of the 
electorate are not forgotten in the rush 
to win friends and influence people all 
over the globe. There, are, after all, 
certain homefront considerations, too. 

I think it was my colleague, Repre- 
sentative JoHN Jarman, of Oklahoma, 
who said in an address to the House 
recently, something to the effect that 
our extractive industries are being in- 
jured, while our assembly-line industries 
are being helped, under the administra- 
tion of the present trade-agreements 
program. This is an astute observation, 
and it is certainly a true one in the case 
of the oil industry. 

We often hear an unembarrassed 
clamor on the part of certain produc- 
tion-line industry officials for free trade, 
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and for getting dollars overseas. Dol- 
lars overseas for whose products you 
might ask? Why, what these fellows 
really have in mind is that those dollars 
be sent overseas in return for foreign 
crude oil, or iron ore, or anything else 
but the products which the freetraders 
themselves manufacture. If these dol- 
lars get overseas, a lucrative market for 
production-line goods may result. Thus, 
their cry for free trade rings more than 
a little hollow. 

Assembly-line industries can control 
output through manipulation of ma- 
chines and manpower. When they want 
more output, they buy more machines 
or hire more manpower. Thus, in time 
of either peace or war, they can control 
the flow of goods. If markets can be 
created overseas, then such industries 
can increase their peacetime output and, 
perhaps, profit thereby. 

This is a normal and natural desire. 
But when these overseas markets are 
created at the direct expense of extrac- 
tive industries, such as oil, we enter the 
danger zone. For our extractive indus- 
tries are not only vital to our defense, 
but they are also impossible to gear to 
the concepts of the production line. 
This is due to the fact that extractive 
industries are subject to the foibles of 
nature. Reserves of such products can- 
not always be located on the whim of a 
moment’s notice. 

They are found through continuous 
search in both peace and war. It is 
axiomatic that if it becomes uneconomic 
for an extractive industry to operate in 
peacetime, the industry will not discover 
adequate reserves of products which are 
vital in time of war. 

In such a case, this philosophy of so- 
called free trade might well turn out to 
be the most expensive kind of trade, in 
the interests of national defense, that 
this Nation has ever seen. Yes; free 
trade can be expensive trade. The Con- 
gress would be wise to see that the in- 
terests of national defense are not so 
violated. 

Domestic oil producers have pursued 
all of the other practical alternatives 
of possible solution to the problem pre- 
sented by too much foreign oil. They 
have tried first of all to find adminis- 
trative relief. This is apparently im- 
possible under the trade-agreements 
program. That this alternative failed 
miserably is perhaps best seen from the 
fact that oil imports rose from 377,000 
barrels per day in 1946 to well over a 
million barrels per day in 1953. The 
administrative route was a disappoint- 
ing dead end, mostly because the State 
Department has called the shots with 
the primary intent of furthering global, 
as opposed to domestic, objectives. 
These objectives have been rationalized 
through such reports as that of the 
Randall Commission. 

The domestic oil industry has also 
sought to convince the major Ameri- 
can oil importers of the necessity to di- 
rectly reduce their imports. Only in the 
last month has there been any evidence 
whatsoever on their part of even a rec- 
ognition of the need to cut back. This 
came when some of the importing oil 
companies sliced off a small part of their 
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large volume of imports. These cuts, 
when fully implemented, will amount to 
a total of perhaps 50,000 barrels per day. 

When you relate this to the total vol- 
ume of imports, you find that this token 
cutback amounts to perhaps 5 percent of 
that total volume. It can hardly be con- 
tended that a cut of such an amount 
is a real contribution to this problem 
when the industry is capable of turning 
out a million and a half barrels of oil- 
daily more than it now produces. 

For a true indication of the future in- 
tentions of major oil importers, look at 
the testimony of Mr. J. W. Foley, vice 
president of the Texas Co., before the 
aforementioned Malone subcommittee. 
In December 1953, at a time when the 
situation of oversupply was already seri- 
ous, Mr. Foley said, and I quote: 

It is apparent to us that domestic pro- 
duction cannot be increased sufficiently to 
meet * * * ever-increasing demand. This 
means we will be forced to further supple- 
ment our domestic supplies. 


I might add again at this point that 
the industry’s present capacity to pro- 
duce is a great deal in excess of the de- 
mand for domestic oils and that ever- 
increasing imports are one of the chief 
reasons for this situation. 

The possibilities of voluntary reduc- 
tion are graphically demonstrated by fig- 
ures which show that, by 1953, oil im- 
ports had increased by 179 percent dur- 
ing the postwar period since 1946, while 
domestic production had gone up only 
36 percent. Total oil imports thus have 
increased five times as fast, percentage- 
wise, as domestic oil production in the 
few years following World War II, Yet 
everyone remembers the sunken tankers 
of foreign oil during that war. Every- 
one knows that the atomic-powered sub- 
marine has made dependence on over- 
seas oil for defense more foolhardy than 
ever. 

Thus, administrative alternatives and 
voluntary reductions of oil imports have 
both failed. The domestic oil producer 
has recourse to only one other hope. 
That is the hope that Congress will see 
fit to correct-this situation in the inter- 
ests of national security. 

There are good precedents for such 
action. There is now an excise tax, al- 
though now made ineffectual, which was 
passed by Congress in 1932. It was 
emasculated by the aforementioned 
trade-agreements program. Prior to 
that program, in keeping with the de- 
sires of the Congress, the excise tax on 
oil imports resulted in a reduction of 
such imports from about 300,000 barrels 
daily early in 1932, to about 110,000 bar- 
rels daily at the end of that year. The 
Congress thus has established effective 
precedents in dealing with the oil-im- 
ports problem. 

There may be some who have misgiv- 
ings about what effect a limitation of 
oil imports would have on relationships 
with our allies. In this connection, it 
must be realized that the responsibility 
of industries in world trade should be 
diversified. No one industry should be 
singled out to carry the bulk of the bur- 
den. Nor should trade be a one-way 
affair. I think this was pointed up very 
well by Mr. Russell B. Brown, general 
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counsel of the Independent Petroleum 
Association of America, in a speech on 
January 27, 1954, before the World Trade 
Club of the Cincinnati, Ohio, chamber 
of commerce. Here are some excerpts 
from that address: 

In discussing petroleum imports into the 
United States, we are * * * talking pri- 
marily of four countries, Venezuela, Nether- 
lands West Indies, Saudi Arabia, and Kuwait, 
Based on dollar value, these countries ac- 
counted for more than 90 percent of all 
United States petroleum imports during the 
year 1952. 

It is argued that by increasing imports of 
oil, we enlarge our export of other com- 
modities. 

Using the above four countries as an ex- 
ample, we find that petroleum constitutes 
their principal export commodity. 

Since World War II, the dollar value of 
petroleum imports from these four countries 
into the United States has continuously in- 
creased from less than $200 million to more 
than $600 million. 

In contrast, our exports to these countries 
have not shown an increasing trend. From 
1948 to 1952, oil imports into the United 
States from these 4 countries increased 62 
percent, while our exports to these countries 
on products other than oil actually declined 
5 percent, clearly demonstrating that the 
amount of goods we can sell these countries 
is not directly dependent on the amount 
of oil we can import from them. 

Venezuela alone is receiving over $700,000 
per day more from oil shipments to the 
United States than that nation enjoyed in 
1946. 

The Middle East is receiving about $350,- 
000 per day more than in 1946. This is a 
total postwar contribution of more than 
$1 million each day. 

How much more must the domestic oil 
producer give? 

How much more can he give and survive 
to meet our country’s needs and security? 


To summarize, I would like to point 
out that further injury to an industry 
which supplies over half of the Nation’s 
mineral value will be a severe blow to the 
national economy. Continued excessive 
importation of oil will result in a further 
loss of revenue to Federal, State, and 
local governments. A continuation of a 
policy of favoritism in behalf of assem- 
blyline industries will hurt the Nation’s 
overall raw-material potential. A con- 
tinued high level of oil imports will seri- 
ously threaten a conservation program 
possessing a tradition of success which 
clearly illustrates its value. Too much 
foreign oil will ultimately cause a sub- 
stantial loss of employment in some of 
our major industries. My own State, 
Pennsylvania, will be directly affected. 

All of these threats are real and im- 
mediate. None of them, however, is as 
important as the danger to our struc- 
ture of defense. Without accessible oil, 
we cannot hope to maintain even the 
pretense of defense. For oil is essential 
to each and every existing machine of 
war. It is the heartbeat of a mechanized 
army. When it stops, the army stops. 

This, then, is a problem for Congress. 
It is a problem with which the Congress 
should deal now, before it is too late. 

At this moment, we risk reliance on oil 
far from our lines of practical defense, 
Unless we do something, and do it soon, 
this reliance may become a reality rather 
than a risk. 

It is up to this body to see that such a 
mistake is avoided, 
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AMERICAN WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 
PROTECTED 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in behalf of doing justice to a very 
fine American weekly newspaper in my 
district, at Glen Cove, N. Y., which is 
called the Spotlight. Its editor is a long- 
time resident of Glen Cove and one of 
our most respected citizens in Nassau 
County—Herbert Stone. Indeed, the 
Spotlight of Glen Cove, in May, cele- 
brated its fifth anniversary. 

Very recently, there was an inclusion 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp—May 25, 
1954—that confused this fine American 
weekly with a Communist organ with the 
same name that was issued for a num- 
ber of years by the Communist outfit 
called American Youth for Democracy. 
This mention was made in connection 
with a bill that has been introduced by 
the very able gentlewoman from the 28th 
District, New York, and which has as 
its objective the elimination of the sec- 
ond-class mailing privilege to papers 
which are on the Attorney General’s list 
of subversive organizations and publica- 
tions. 

Of course, the whole matter was one 
of simple confusion, but nevertheless it 
very greatly worried and concerned my 
good friend, Herbert Stone, editor of the 
Spotlight in Glen Cove and many of our 
people in that community. The gentle- 
woman from the 28th District of New 
York has assured me that whenever her 
committee meets, she will see to it that 
the records of the hearings on her bill 
include an appropriate and specific cor- 
rection. 

I appreciate the indulgence of the 
House, Mr. Speaker, for being permitted 
to make this statement. I did feel that 
this correction should be noted in the 
Recorp because the unwitting injustice 
done to Mr. Herbert Stone and his fine 
weekly, the Spotlight, also stemmed from 
mention of his paper in the RECORD. 


MUTUAL-SECURITY PROGRAM— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 
NO, 449) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read and referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and ordered printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I herewith transmit recommendations 
relating to the mutual-security program 
which, I am deeply convinced, are essen- 
tial to the efforts of the United States 
in the fields of international relations 
and national defense. These recom- 
mendations are the outgrowth of 
painstaking analyses of present mutual- 
security programs, recent world develop- 
ments, and alternative methods of 
protecting the Nation’s interests, 
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Our mutual-security program is based 
upon the sound premise that there can 
be no safety for any of us except in co- 
operative efforts to build and sustain the 
strength of all free peoples. Above all 
else Communist strategy seeks to divide, 
to isolate, to weaken. The mutual-secu- 
rity program is an important means by 
which to counter this strategy. It helps 
us to bolster strength in remote areas 
which are, nevertheless, vital to our own 
security. It is mutually advantageous to 
our own economy and to the economies 
of the countries to which we give assist- 
ance. It meets the Communist men- 
ace at the front line with practical and 
effective measures. It serves the ulti- 
mate purpose of our foreign policy by 
expanding the area of hope and freedom, 
and thus it helps to secure the founda- 
tions of a free and peaceful world. 

For the new program I urge that the 
Congress authorize new appropriations 
to the President in the amount of 
approximately $3,500,000,000. This 
amounts to approximately a 40-percent 
reduction in 2 years. Further reductions 
in the authorized program at this time, 
in view of the continuing threat to our 
national safety, would be unjustified and 
unsafe. Because the new program is in 
large measure a continuation of existing 
programs, its success requires reauthor- 
ization for expenditure of funds that are 
still unexpended. 

Measured in terms of functions, about 
$2,748.4 million of the $3.5 billion of new 
appropriation authority, or 79 percent, 
is for programs essentially of a mili- 
tary nature. Of this amount, $1,580 
million is for mutual defense assist- 
ance—principally military end-items and 
training—$945 million is for direct 
forces support—primarily for supplies 
and equipment for forces in southeast 
Asia and the western Pacific—and 
$223.4 million is for mutual defense sup- 
port—principally to sustain abnormally 
large but essential military programs in 
certain countries. The remainder con- 
sists of $241.3 million for programs in 
Korea, $256.4 million for development 
assistance—largely in the Near East and 
South Asia—$131.6 million for tech- 
nical cooperation, and $70.5 million for 
other programs, including contributions 
to voluntary programs of the United 
Nations. 

Dividing the $3.5 billion into areas, ap- 
proximately $900 million is for Europe, 
$570 million for the Near East, Africa 
and South Asia, $1,770 million for the 
Far East and the Pacific, and $47 mil- 
lion for Latin America. Some $165 mil- 
lion is requested for nonregional pro- 
grams. 

Today the continued ruthless drive of 
Communist imperialists for world domi- 
nation places an especially high premi- 
um on our maintenance of close rela- 
tions with friendly nations. We must 
provide military assistance to some na- 
tions, especially to those of strategic 
military significance which are willing 
to join in the common defense effort. 
A major part both of the nearly $5 bil- 
lion of expenditures in the current fis- 
cal year and the appropriations author- 
ization requested for the coming year is 
for programs of a military nature. These 
amounts are, indeed, substantial. But 
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a common defense system evolved in con- 
cert with allies is far less expensive to our 
people and far more effective for the 
free world than a defense structure 
erected only on our soil, consisting only 
of our forces. Such amounts, moreover, 
are minuscule compared to the cost of 
global war which these programs help to 
prevent. 

Recent events in southeast Asia have 
created grave uncertainty. The secu- 
rity of that region and the interests of 
the United States and its allies there are 
clearly endangered. It is, therefore, 
critically important that the Congress 
authorize the appropriation of funds 
needed to provide military and other as- 
sistance to this area and that authority 
be granted to adjust the use of these 
funds to rapidly changing conditions. 

I also recommend continuance of lim- 
ited authority to transfer, for use in an- 
other geographic area or for a different 
purpose, funds appropriated for one geo- 
graphic area or purpose. Other forms 
of flexibility which proved their value 
during the past year should also be con- 
tinued. The United States must be in a 
position to employ these programs with 
the utmost speed and precision to accom- 
plish our goals under the swiftly shift- 
ing circumstances of the world. 

Our country’s participation in tech- 
nical-cooperation programs must be vig- 
orously advanced. Certain fundamen- 
tals are essential to their success. First, 
they should provide experts and know- 
how rather than large amounts of funds 
or goods, although they should not be 
allowed to fail due to lack of necessary 
teaching and demonstration equipment. 
Second, they should be tightly adjusted 
to the needs of the host countries. 
Third, they should be sc administered as 
to reach as many people as possible, 
helping them raise their own standards 
of living and solve their own problems. 
Technical-cooperation programs now be- 
fore the Congress are based on these fun- 
damentals. These programs are our 
most effective countermeasure to Soviet 
propaganda and the best method by 
which to create the political and social 
stability essential to lasting peace. 

Three months ago I advised the Con- 
gress that economic assistance on a grant 
basis should be terminated as swiftly as 
our national interest would allow. This 
concept underlies the new programs. In 
Europe economic assistance is recom- 
mended only for a few local programs of 
especial importance. As rapidly as fea- 
sible in our relationships with other 
countries, these programs are being sup- 
planted by more durable undertakings 
in the field of mutually profitable private 
investment and trade. As such trade 
and investment expands, the need for 
grant assistance will further diminish. 
But this expansion takes time and effort. 
This requires that in strategically lo- 
cated, underdeveloped areas of the world, 
some grant assistance must be continued 
for an additional period of time. Such 
assistance is also needed for certain 
countries which lack the economic 
capacity to establish and equip military 
forces needed for the common defense. 

Notwithstanding the continuing need 
for such grants, we must strive constant- 
ly toward relationships with our friends 
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which are more satisfactory, both to 
them and to us, than grant assistance. 
This legislation should, therefore, re- 
serve for loans not less than $100 million 
of the fiscal year 1955 funds. Such loans 
would be made where there is reasonable 
chance of repayment in dollars or in 
local currencies, and should be extended 
in a manner that would not substantially 
impair a country’s capacity to borrow 
from private banking sources, the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, or the Export-Import 
Bank. This is a vital step toward the 
general replacement of grant economic 
assistance. We shall achieve this goal as 
quickly as world conditions and our na- 
tional welfare permit. 

In the administration of the mutual 
security program, agricultural surpluses 
will be used to strengthen the economies 
of friendly countries and to contribute 
in other ways to the accomplishment of 
our foreign policy objectives. We shall 
also attempt to use other products of our 
farms and the output of our industries 
whenever their use is consistent with the 
essential objectives of the program, after 
taking into account such factors as 
availability, price, and quality. In the 
conduct of these and other mutual se- 
curity programs a Foreign Operations 
Administration performs a necessary 
function and should be continued. 

The United States has chosen care- 
fully from among many alternatives in 
order to chart a sound course in the 
world. 

We have chosen to build defenses with 
our allies rather than go it alone, because 
we are convinced that this course is more 
effective and less costly. 

We have chosen to help develop and 
expand world markets, because we be- 
lieve that this course will strengthen the 
economies of all free nations, including 
our own. 

We have chosen to exchange technical 
knowledge and ideas with our friends, 
because we believe that course will go 
far toward countering the effects of 
Communist propaganda, while at the 
same time promoting peace through im- 
proved political and economic stability. 

Having embarked upon these courses 
of action, we shall follow them through. 
We did not choose the gigantic struggle 
now endangering the world, but surely 
this is clear: During periods when the 
contest is hardest, we must not falter, 
we must not abandon programs of posi- 
tive action. Instead, at such a time, we 
must intensify sensible and positive 
action, 

This program of mutual security is 
such action; it is one of our most effec- 
tive, most practical, least costly methods 
of achieving our international objectives 
in this age of peril. 

I therefore strongly urge enactment of 
mutual security legislation along the 
lines I have herein generally outlined. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, June 23, 1954. 


NEED FOR PRESIDENTIAL COMMIS- 
SION ON UNITED STATES FOR- 
EIGN INTELLIGENCE ACTIVITIES 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 

I ask unanimous consent to address the 
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House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have introduced today a bill, H. R. 
9660, to create a Commission on United 
States Foreign Intelligence Activities. 
This will be a 9-man Presidential com- 
mission, 5 members of which shall be 
appointed by the President, who shall 
also designate the chairman. Four 
members are to be appointed from the 
Congress, 2 from the Senate and 2 from 
the House. 

This commission will have two major 
responsibilities: First, to make a full and 
complete investigation of this country’s 
foreign intelligence activities; and, sec- 
ond, to examine the security of these 
intelligence agencies from penetration 
by subversive elements. The findings 
and recommendations of the commis- 
sion are to be submitted both to the 
Congress and the President on or before 
March 1, 1955. 

I should like to make a few brief com- 
ments to explain why I am proposing 
this Commission on United States For- 
eign Intelligence Activities. In the first 
place, I think all of us here in Congress 
recognize that the adequacy, timeliness 

-and overall effectiveness of our national 
intelligence effort is of vital importance 
to our national security. The effect of 
our tremendous military expenditures 
could be greatly lessened, or even nulli- 
fied, if our intelligence system is ineffec- 
tive or faulty. The very safety of our 
Nation would be jeopardized if we were 
not forewarned of a sneak attack. It 
is essential for us to have sound esti- 
mates on the intentions and capabilities 
of our potential enemies. We cannot 
afford another Pearl Harbor. 

A commission such as I am proposing 
would make a thorough, intensive, and 
impartial survey of our foreign intelli- 
gence activities. No such inquiry has 
been made since shortly after the pas- 
sage of the National Security Act of 
1947. For that reason it is timely and 
appropriate to take this step now. 

As we all know, the Congress has voted 
considerable sums for these intelligence 
agencies, and yet we know virtually 
nothing as to the scope and success of 
their operations. Members of the Ap- 
propriations Committee and the Armed 
Services Committee, it is true, have 
some knowledge of their expenditures 
and the types of activities involved, but 
no comprehensive study has been made. 
For that reason also it seems the part 
of wisdom for the Congress to authorize 
this investigation. 

I realize that President Eisenhower, 
if he sees fit, could establish such a Com- 
mission without any legislative assist- 
ance. On the other hand this is a field 
where the Congress might logically take 
the initiative. By expressing congres- 
sional interest, we can authorize a dis- 
creet but thorough investigation, super- 
vised by a responsible and impartial 
Commission. 

Others have suggested that a joint 
committee on the Central Intelligence 
Agency be established to provide a con- 
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tinuous, and presumably disereet, check 
on that agency. I do not believe such 
an over-the-shoulder, watchdog com- 
mittee is necessary. Furthermore, I 
think that it is preferable for a presi- 
dential Commission to be established, 
with a majority of its members ap- 
pointed by the President. These intel- 
ligence agencies are responsible to the 
executive branch, and they should be 
made primarily accountable to the Pres- 
ident. 

If we agree that a study of some kind 
is advisable, some of us may feel that 
an investigation by a congressional com- 
mittee would be sufficient and appropri- 
ate. I definitely do not agree with such 
a view. The confidential and infinitely 
varied nature of our intelligence effort, 
it seems to me, precludes a public airing 
such as a congressional investigation 
would entail. It was realized in 1947 
that publicity would perhaps defeat the 
purposes for which the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency was formed. For that rea- 
son the Congress exempted the CIA from 
the usual surveillance required of other 
governmental activities. A free-wheel- 
ing congressional investigation—espe- 
cially if it were conducted in an irre- 
sponsible way, with an eye on publicity 
rather than the facts—might have dis- 
astrous consequences on a delicate and 
essential instrument of national policy. 

In summary, Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that some form of review of our intelli- 
gence activities would be beneficial and 
proper. At the same time we must make 
certain that the type of investigation 
which is undertaken is constructive and 
not destructive. A presidential Com- 
mission such as I am proposing would 
provide a healthy check and review of 
these activities without jeopardizing the 
effectiveness of certain vital govern- 
mental agencies. I hope that the Con- 
gress will give this proposal its prompt 
and serious consideration, 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON INTERNAL 
SECURITY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the hear- 
ings in the other body respecting the 
Department of the Army have now closed 
but the problem of adopting rules of fair 
procedure and proper organization for 
congressional investigations of commu- 
nism and subversion urgently demands 
solution at this session of the Congress. 
What we have seen in the other body 
makes this an indispensable element of 
the majority’s program and as both 
Houses are so closely divided, equally—a 
responsibility of the minority. 

The hearings showed the dangers of 
deep national division, distraction of the 
Congress from urgent business at a cru- 
cial moment in world history and dam- 
age to our country’s prestige in the free 
world, and the whole country was shaken 
by the bid to Government employees to 
break security and their oaths of office. 
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In the life and death struggle between 
the free world and the Communist im- 
perialist and totalitarian world in this 
quotation marks “war,” whether hot or 
cold, there can be only one Commander 
in Chief leading us and that under the 
Constitution is the President. What we 
have seen of an invitation to break down 
the President’s authority in the Govern- 
ment must convince us that the interests 
of the country and the prestige of the 
Congress as the legislative arm of Gov- 
ernment demand measures to end the 
dangers of excesses in these congres- 
sional investigations. 

The powers of the Congress with re- 
spect to legislative oversight enable the 
most complete inquiry to be made into 
the affairs of Government departments. 
There is no reason why this power can- 
not be utilized by committees as such 
without incurring dangers inherent in 
individual Members acting on their own 
with respect to the authority vested in 
the committee. 

The rules of procedure proposed in 
House Concurrent Resolution 202 have 
been drawn by outstanding legal au- 
thorities and represent elementary rules 
of fairness. Excesses in congressional 
investigations have shown that they are 
needed and that rules adopted by such 
committees themselves are not an ade- 
quate substitute taking the problem as a 
whole. It has always been our tradition 
to safeguard individual rights at the 
same time that we safeguard the public 
interest and it is entirely practicable in 
this situation. 

I am today renewing in a letter to the 
membership the request that they sign 
discharge petition No. 8 to take up be- 
fore we adjourn the measure to estab- 
lish a Joint Committee on Internal 
Security and to provide for statutory 
rules of procedure. It offers every 
Member a practical way to act on this 
urgent national issue. The text of the 
letter is appended hereto: 

JUNE 23, 1954. 

Dear COLLEAGUE: The Senate hearings in 
the controversy between Senator MCCARTHY 
and the Army just terminated show now 
conclusively how excesses in congressional 
investigations of communism and subversion 
can (a) divide the country on fundamentals 
in which division is neither traditional nor 
good for the national interest, (b) distract 
the Congress, (c) seriously damage our 
country’s prestige in the free world, and (d) 
jeopardize the essential division of powers in 
our Government between the President and 
the Congress. Under these circumstances 
remedial measures become an indispensible 
element of the majority’s program and as 
both Houses are so closely divided equally 
a responsibility of the minority. 

Discharge petition No. 8 which I have 
placed on the Speaker’s desk seeks to bring 
up House Concurrent Resolution 202, to es- 
tablish a Joint Committee on Internal Secu- 
rity and to provide for statutory rules of 
fair procedure. It offers members the oppor- 
tunity to take remedial action on this vital 
national issue before the Congress adjourns. 
If the subject is successfully brought up on 
the discharge petition the House can work 
its will as to the remedy it desires to adopt. 

Under House Concurrent Resolution 202 
the joint committee would take the place 
of the House committee and the two Senate 
subcommittees dealing with investigations 
of communism and subversion and would 
be organized and operate in a way analogous 
to the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
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The joint committee could refer specific 
investigations to standing legislative com- 
mittees or call for the appointment of select 
committees or statutory commissions to han- 
dle particular investigations. The rules of 
procedure provided in House Concurrent 
Resolution 202 will safeguard the rights as 
individuais of those named in committee 
investigations and of witnesses, will main- 
tain the prestige of the Congress and the 
power to investigate and are in substance 
those sponsored by the association of the 
bar of the city of New York and other lead- 
ing bar associations. 

I hope very much that you will consider 
favorably the prompt signing of discharge 
petition No. 8. 

Sincerely, 
J. K. Javrrs, 
Member of Congress. 


RIGHTS OF COMMITTEES OF CON- 
GRESS TO CLASSIFIED INFORMA- 
TION 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, what the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Javirs] just said may be 
all very well, but where does it get us? 

My short experience of 20 years with 
congressional investigations—and I 
was chairman of a one-man committee 
in 1936—is that whether citizens are 
treated fairly, whether an investigation 
is conducted as it should be, whether the 
rights of citizens are properly protected, 
whether a good result finally comes from 
the investigation, depends almost en- 
tirely, not upon rules, but upon the 
characteristics of the members of the 
committee which conducts the investiga- 
tion. 

On the issue as to whether Federal 
employees should give information as to 
inefficiency or violations of the Federal 
statutes to Members of the Senate or the 
House, we have in the past had some top 
officials who did not pay any attention 
when they were told about Communists. 
It may be just possible—not probable— 
that you might have someone at the head 
of an executive department who was in 
sympathy with an unlawful activity. 

Of course, it is the business of the ex- 
ecutive departments to enforce the law, 
and information of violations of law 
should first be given to them, but when 
the law is not enforced, when an official 
or an agency will not act, when they 
cover up for a crook, is every Federal 
employee to keep secret all the infor- 
mation he may have after he has given it 
to the executive department? After the 
Federal employee has given information 
showing violations of the law or treason 
itself to the proper executive officers and 
no action has been taken, has he not a 
right to go to his Senator or to his Mem- 
ber of Congress and tell him of the im- 
proper procedure of the commission of a 
crime? 

Now, think it over a little. Are we all 
to cover up for every crook in every exec- 
utive agency or department? Think 
about it before you form an opinion. 
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SPECIAL ORDERS 


Mr. SHEEHAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 15 
minutes on tomorrow, Thursday, follow- 
ing any special orders heretofore entered. 

Mr. JAVITS asked and was given per- 
mission to vacate the special order 
granted to him for today. 


RULES OF PROCEDURE FOR CON- 
GRESSIONAL COMMITTEES 


Mr. CLARDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLARDY. Mr. Speaker, I did not 
intend to say anything at all until my 
friend from New York [Mr. Javits] 
spoke, but I commend to his attention 
the printed rules of the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities. If any- 
one can find fault with the self-imposed 
rules which we have adopted and still 
insist that we need to have a statute in 
order to do the same things, then I will 
recede from my position. 

It is my judgment that we have gone 
so far to be fair with the traitors in our 


- midst that we have leaned over back- 


ward. I wish every Member of this 
House before making his decision on any 
foolish effort to impose rules upon us 
would read the printed rules we adopted 
last year and then I think you will agree 
they are sufficient. 

COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 

PUBLIC LAW 601, 79TH CONGRESS 

The legislation under which the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities oper- 
ates is Public Law 601, 79th Congress [1946], 
chapter 753, 2d session, which provides: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled. 

Part 2—Rules of the House of 
Representatives 
Rule X 
Sec. 121. Standing committees 
. * * . . 

17. Committee on Un-American Activities, 

to consist of nine members, 


Rule XI 
Powers and duties of committees 
a . . . . 


(g) (1) Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. 

(A) Un-American activities. 

(2) The Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, as a whole or by subcommittee, is 
authorized to make from time to time in- 
vestigations of (i) the extent, character, and 
objects of un-American propaganda activi- 
ties in the United States, (ii) the diffusion 
within the United States of subversive and 
un-American propaganda that is instigated 
from foreign countries or of a domestic origin 
and attacks the principle of the form of gov- 
ernment as guaranteed by our Constitution, 
and (ili) all other questions in relation 
thereto that would aid Congress in any 
necessary remedial legislation. 

The Committee on Un-American Activities 
shall report to the House (or to the Clerk 
of the House if the House is not in session) 
the results of any such investigation, to- 
gether with such recommendations as it 


deems advisable. 
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For the purpose of any such investigation, 
the Committee on Un-American Activities, 
or any subcommittee thereof, is authorized 
to sit and act at such times and places with- 
in the United States, whether or not the 
House is sitting, has recessed, or has ad- 
journed, to hold such hearings, to require 
the attendance of such witnesses and the 
production of such books, papers, and docu- 
ments, and to take such testimony, as it 
deems necessary. Subpenas may be issued 
under the signature of the chairman of the 
committee or any subcommittee, or by any 
member designated by any such chairman, 
and may be served by any person designated 
by any such chairman or member. 


RULES ADOPTED BY THE 83D CONGRESS 
(H. Res. 5, January 3, 1953) 
Rule X 
Standing Committees 


1. There shall be elected by the House, at 
the commencement of each Congress, the 
following standing committees: 

. * 7 * * 

(q) Committee on Un-American Activ- 

ities, to consist of nine members. 


. * * . s 
Rule XI 
Powers and Duties of Committees 
* . La * * 


17. Committee on Un-American Activities, 

(a) Un-American activities. 

(b) The Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, as a whole or by subcommittee, is au- 
thorized to make from time to time investi- 
gations of (1) the extent, character, and 
objects of un-American propaganda activ- 
ities in the United States, (2) the diffusion 
within the United States of subversive and 
un-American propaganda that is instigated 
from foreign countries or of a domestic ori- 
gin and attacks the principle of the form of 
government as guaranteed by our Constitu- 
tion, and (3) all other questions in relation 
thereto that would aid Congress in any nec- 
essary remedial legislation. 

The Committee on Un-American Activities 
shall report to the House (or to the Clerk of 
the House if the House is not in session) the 
results of any such investigation, together 
with such recommendations as it deems ad- 
visable. 

For the purpose of any such investigation, 
the Committee on Un-American Activities, or 
any subcommittee thereof, is authorized to 
sit and act at such times and places within 
the United States, whether or not the House 
is sitting, has recessed, or has adjourned, to 
hold such hearings, to require the attend- 
ance of such witnesses and the production of 
such books, papers, and documents, and to 
take such testimony, as it deems necessary. 
Subpenas may be issued under the signature 
of the chairman of the committee or any 
subcommittee, or by any member designated 
by any such chairman, and may be served by 
any person designated by any such chairman 
or member. (Rules and Manual, House of 
Representatives, 83d Cong., sec. 720.) 

25. (a). The rules of the House are hereby 
made the rules of its standing committees 
so far as applicable * * *. (Rules and 
Manual, House of Representatives, 83d Cong., 
sec. 735.) 

“A committee may adopt rules under 
which it will exercise its functions (I, 707; 
III, 1841, 1842; VIII, 2214) and may appoint 
subcommittees (VI, 532) which should in- 
clude majority and minority representation 
(IV, 4551) and confer on them powers dele- 
gated to the committee itself (VI, 532) 


„ „ * * 
. 


RULES OF PROCEDURE 
I. INITIATION OF INVESTIGATIONS 


No major investigation shall be initiated 
without approval of a majority of the com- 
mittee. Preliminary inquiries, however, may 
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be initiated by the committee's staff with the 
approval of the chairman of the committee. 


II. SUBJECTS OF INVESTIGATION 

The subject of any investigation in con- 
nection with which witnesses are summoned 
or shall otherwise appear shall be announced 
in an opening statement to the committee 
before the commencement of any hearings; 
and the information sought to be elicited at 
the hearings shall be relevant and germane 
to the subject as so stated. 


III. SUBPENAING OF WITNESSES 


A. Subpenas shall be signed and issued by 
the chairman of the committee, or any mem- 
ber of the committee designated by sald 
chairman. 

B. Witnesses shall be subpenaed at a rea- 
sonably sufficient time in advance of any 
hearing, said time to be determined by the 
committee, in order to give the witness an 
opportunity to prepare for the hearing and 
to employ counsel, should he so desire. 


IV. EXECUTIVE AND PUBLIC HEARINGS 
A. Executive 

(1) If a majority of the committee or 
subcommittee, duly appointed as provided 
by the rules of the House of Representa- 
tives, believes that the interrogation of a 
witness in a public hearing might endanger 
national security or unjustly injure his repu- 
tation, or the reputation of other individu- 
als, the committee shall interrogate such 
witness in an executive session for the pur- 
pose of determining the necessity or ad- 
visability of conducting such interrogation 
thereafter in a public hearing. 

(2) Attendance at executive sessions shall 
be limited to members of the committee, 
its staff, and other persons whose presence 
is requested, or consented to by the com- 
mittee. 

(3) All testimony taken in executive ses- 
sions shall be kept secret and shall not be 
released or used in public sessions without 
the approval of a majority of the committee, 


B. Public hearings 
(1) All other hearings shall be public. 


V. TESTIMONY UNDER OATH 

All witnesses at public or executive hear- 
ings who testify as to matters of fact shall 
give all testimony under oath or affirmation. 
Only the chairman or a member of the com- 
mittee shall be empowered to administer said 
oath or affirmation. 


VI. TRANSCRIPT OF TESTIMONY 

A complete and accurate record shall be 
kept of all testimony and proceedings at 
hearings, both in public and in executive 
session, 

Any witness or his counsel, at the expense 
of the witness, may obtain a transcript of 
any public testimony of the witness from the 
clerk of the committee. 

Any witness or his counsel may also obtain 
a transcript of any executive testimony of 
the witness: 

(1) When a special release of said testi- 
mony prior to public release is authorized 
by the chairman of the committee or the 
chairman of any subcommittee; or 

(2) After said testimony has been made 
public by the committee. 

VII. ADVICE OF COUNSEL 

A. At every hearing, public or executive, 
every witness shall be accorded the privilege 
of having counsel of his own choosing. 

B. The participation of counsel during the 
course of any hearing and while the witness 
is testifying shall be limited to advising said 
witness as to his legal rights. Counsel shall 
not be permitted to engage in oral argu- 
ment with the committee, but shall confine 
his activity to the area of legal advice to 
his client. 
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VIII. CONDUCT OF COUNSEL 


Counsel for a witness shall conduct him- 
self in a professional, ethical, and proper 
manner. His failure to do so shall, upon 
a finding to that effect by a majority of 
the committee or subcommittee before which 
the witness is appearing, subject such coun- 
sel to disciplinary action which may in- 
clude warning, censure, removing from the 
hearing room of counsel, or a recommenda- 
tion of contempt proceedings. 

In the case of such removal of counsel, 
the witness shall have a reasonable time to 
obtain other counsel, said time to be deter- 
mined by the committee. Should the wit- 
ness deliberately or capriciously fail or re- 
fuse to obtain the services of other counsel 
within such reasonable time, the hearing 
shall continue and the testimony of such 
witness shall be heard without benefit of 
counsel, 

IX. STATEMENT BY WITNESS 


A. Any witness desiring to make a pre- 
pared or written statement? for the record 
of the proceedings in executive or public 
sessions shall file a copy of such statement 
with the counsel of the committee within a 
reasonable period of time in advance of the 
hearing at which the statement is to be 
presented. 

B. All such statements so received which 
are relevant and germane to the subject of 
the investigation may, upon approval, at 
the conclusion of the testimony of the wit- 
ness, by a majority vote of the committee 
or subcommittee members present, be in- 
serted in the official transcript of the 
proceedings. 


X. RIGHTS OF PERSONS AFFECTED BY A HEARING 


A. Where practicable, any person named 
in a public hearing before the committee 
or any subcommittee as subversive, Fas- 
cist, Communist, or affiliated with one or 
more subversive-front organization, who 
has not been previously so named, shall, 
within a reasonable time thereafter, be noti- 
fied by registered letter, to the address last 
known to the committee, of such fact, 
including: 

(1) A statement that he has been so 
named, 

(2) The date and place of said hearing. 

(3) The name of the person who so testi- 
fied. 

(4) The name of the subversive, Fascist, 
Communist, or front organization with 
which he has been identified; and 

(5) A copy of the printed rules of pro- 
cedure of the committee. 

B. Any person, so notified, who believes 
that his character or reputation has been 
adversely affected or to whom has been im- 
puted subversive activity, may within 15 days 
after receipt of said notice: 

(1) Communicate with the counsel of the 
committee,? and/or 

(2) Request to appear at his own expense 
in person before the committee or any sub- 
committee thereof in public session and give 
testimony, in denial or affirmation, relevant 
and germane to the subject of the investi- 
gation. 

C. Any such person testifying under the 
provisions of B (2) above shall be accorded 


The committee seeks factual testimony 
within the personal knowledge of the wit- 
ness and such testimony and answers must 
be given by the witness himself and not 
suggested to witness by counsel. 

Statements which take the form of per- 
sonal attacks by the witness upon the mo- 
tives of the committee, the personal char- 
acters of any Members of the Congress or of 
the committee staff, and statements clearly 
in the nature of accusation are not deemed 
to be either relevant or germane. 

3 All witnesses are invited at any time to 
confer with committee counsel or investiga- 
tors for the committee prior to hearings. 
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the same privileges as any other witness ap- 
pearing before the committee, and may be 
questioned concerning any matter relevant 
and germane to the subject of the investi- 
gation. 
XI. ADMISSIBILITY OF TESTIMONY 

A witness shall be limited to giving infor- 
mation relevant and germane to the subject 
under investigation. The committee shall 
rule upon the admissibility of all testimony 
or information presented by the witness.* 


XII. RELATIONSHIP OF HUSBAND AND WIFE 


The confidential relationship between hus- 
band and wife shall be respected, and for 
reasons of public policy, one spouse shall 
not be questioned concerning the activities 
of the other, except when a majority of the 
committee or subcommittee shall determine 
otherwise. 


XIII. TELEVISED HEARINGS 
A. If a hearing be televised 


(1) Television facilities in the hearing 
room shall be restricted to two cameras, the 
minimum lighting facilities practicable, and 
the television production shall be available 
on a pool basis to all established television 
companies desiring participation. 

(2) Telecasts of committee hearings shall 
be on the basis of a public service only, and 
this fact shall be publicly announced on 
television in the beginning and at the close 
of each telecast. No commercial announce- 
ments shall be permitted from the hearing 
room or in connection therewith, and no 
actual or intimated sponsorship of the hear- 
ings shall be permitted in any instance. 

B. Upon the request of a witness that no 
telecast be made of him during the course 
of his testimony, the chairman shall direct 
that television cameras refrain from photo- 
graphing the witness during the taking of 
his testimony. 


XIV. COMMITTEE REPORTS 

A. No committee reports or publications 
shall pe made or released to the public with- 
out the approval of the majority of the com- 
mittee. 

B. No summary of any committee report 
or publication and no statement of the con- 
tents of such report or publication shall 
be released by any member of the commit- 
tee or its staff, prior to the official issuance 
of the report. 

XV. WITNESS FEES AND TRAVEL ALLOWANCE 

Each witness who has been subpenaed, 
upon the completion of his testimony before 
the committee, may report to the office of 
the clerk of the committee, room 227, Old 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C., 
and there sign appropriate vouchers for 
travel allowances and attendance fees upon 
the committee. If hearings are held in cities 
other than Washington, D. C., the witness 
may contact the clerk of the committee, or 
his representative, prior to leaving the hear- 
ing room, 


*The House Committee on Un-American 
Activities is a congressional committee, not 
a court. Moreover, the committee has 
neither the authority nor the vast powers of 
a court of law. 

A congressional committee conducts a 
search for information, not a trial. 

The requirements of time, the nature of 
the fact-finding hearing, the complications 
of travel, the realities of expense, and the 
voluminous duties of Members of Congress 
all add together to make it impractical for 
courtroom procedure to be followed. 

The committee has given frequent and 
diligent consideraiton to this subject, and 
has determined that in order to carry out 
its responsibilities imposed by law, the rules 
of evidence, including cross-examination, 
are not applicable. 
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XVI. CONTEMPT OF CONGRESS 


No recommendation that a witness be cited 
for contempt of Congress shall be forwarded 
to the House of Representatives unless and 
until the committee has, upon notice to all 
its members, met and considered the alleged 
contempt, and by a majority of those pres- 
ent voted that such recommendation be 
made. 

XVII, DISTRIBUTION OF RULES 

All witnesses appearing before the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities shall 
be furnished a printed copy of the rules of 
procedure of the committee. 


POSTAL EMPLOYEES’ PAY INCREASE 


Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
ior 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, on 
Tuesday, June 15, the long-awaited re- 
port on the postal pay bill was submitted 
to this House. This action culminated 
4 months of almost daily hearings by 
our committee. I think it is safe to say 
that few bills received the same exten- 
sive and exhaustive committee examina- 
tion as the postal pay bill. Certainly I 
can say there have been none in my ex- 
perience. 

H. R. 9245, committee report No. 1870, 
should commend itself to every Member 
who is interested in fair treatment for 
postal workers—and I am happy to say 
this body has a justifiable reputation for 
treating all Federal employees with com- 
mendable fairness. 

The committee approved bill provides 
for a modest interim wage increase for 
postal workers. Some of us would have 
liked to raise the amount, but realizing 
the lateness of the present session, it 
would be unwise to jeopardize final pas- 
sage of the measure by the introduction 
of controversial amendments at this 
time. 

I wish particularly to invite the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to the provision of 
H. R. 9245 which sets up a joint con- 
gressional committee to study postal 
classification and wage rates. This 
study is scheduled to be concluded by 
May 1, 1955. In this way, Congress will 
have an opportunity to set up sound, 
orderly procedures for reevaluating 
postal jobs and fixing fair rates of pay. 
The suggested classification plan offered 
by the Post Office Department was, in 
my opinion, a hit and miss approach, 
hastily drawn up and not at all thought 
through. 

It is my hope and expectation that the 
Rules Committee will quickly grant 
clearance for H. R. 9245, as there are 
many of our colleagues who wish to be 
given the opportunity to vote passage 
of a postal pay bill at the earliest 
moment, 


DEPENDENCY ALLOTMENTS (PROJ- 
ECT BIG) 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past 18 months an investigation of de- 
pendency allotments, which investiga- 
tion is now known as “project big,” has 
been underway in the miltary services. 
While I urged this investigation in Jan- 
uary of 1953 and have had intimate 
knowledge of its progress since that time, 
I have not heretofore mentioned it. I 
do so now because certain public in- 
formation officers in the Pentagon have 
failed to respect the commitments which 
have been made to me and have begun 
leaking the story in piecemeal fashion. 
Since millions of dollars of the taxpayers’ 
money is involved, they are entitled to 
all of the pertinent details. 

Late in 1952 the Comptroller General, 
the Department of Defense, and the 
Army conducted a limited investigation 
of dependency allotment claims in 
Puerto Rico. The specific claim under 
investigation was known as a second- 
ary—parents—or class Q allotment. 
Part of the pay comes from the enlisted 
person’s pay and part is contributed by 
the Government. The sums contributed 
by the Government vary from $51.30, for 
a private with 1 dependent, to $96.90, 
for a master sergeant with 3 or more de- 
pendents. Dependency on the enlisted 
person for over one-half of their support 
is the key to class Q allotments for par- 
ents, and both the person in the service 
and the dependent parent or parents 
making the claim must make an affidavit 
that this is the case. 

The results of the limited investigation 
in Puerto Rico became known in January 
1953, about the same time I became 
chairman of the House Armed Services 
Committee. As a matter of fact, my 
first official act as chairman was a con- 
ference with Army personnel officials 
who were disturbed over the Puerto 
Rican findings and asking my advice on 
the course of action which should be 
taken. During that conference I be- 
came convinced that every secondary al- 
lotment claim in Puerto Rico should be 
completely investigated and I urged the 
Army to undertake it. It was a big job, 
due to the limited number of trained in- 
vestigators available, but the Army read- 
ily agreed to my request and the full in- 
vestigation of Puerto Rican claims was 
promptly undertaken. 

At the time of this conference I was 
reminded of the tremendous sums which 
were lost during World War II through 
the payment of unjustified or fraudulent 
dependency claims. This prompted me 
to request that a substantial sampling of 
the secondary allotments to Army de- 
pendents in the United States be inves- 
tigated as a guide for possible future ac- 
tion. The Army readily agreed and 
thereafter completed this limited inves- 
tigation of the United States by the late 
summer of 1953. 

As a fundamental matter, most of us 
feel that most Americans are honest. 
But I must admit that the initial find- 
ings from the investigation of the United 
States were both startling and disturb- 
ing. They indicated that about 30 per- 
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cent of the secondary allotments were 
either improper or fraudulent. We 
then had another conference and agreed 
to investigate all of the 40,124 secondary 
allotments of the Army in the United 
States. That was the birth of “project 
big.” 

In October of 1953 the Air Force, hav- 
ing learned of the results of the Army in- 
vestigation, voluntarily undertook an in- 
vestigation of a representative number 
of the same type of claims in the United 
States. 

On November 18, 1953, I requested the 
Navy and the Marine Corps to start sim- 
ilar action. In each case this has been 
accomplished. 

The Army has completed its investiga- 
tion in Puerto Rico. Of the total of 19,- 
175 secondary allotments, 6,976—45 per- 
cent—have been rejected. 

The Army has ‘investigated 28,250 
cases in the United States, rejecting 
7,765—27 to 28 percent. 

The Navy has investigated 640 cases, 
and has rejected 102 claims—15.9 per- 
cent. 

The Marine Corps has investigated 528 
cases and rejected 52—10 percent. 

The Air Force has investigated 504 
claims, rejected 47—9 percent. 

“Project big’ has been a big winner 
for the taxpayer. Army savings in 
Puerto Rico and in the United States are 
$15,234,903, with about 14,000 cases in 
the United States yet to be investigated. 
While the savings of the other services 
do not approximate those of the Army 
they will swell the total. 

Of course, these investigations have 
cost money, perhaps over a million dol- 
lars, but I feel safe in stating that they 
will produce a savings to the taxpayers 
of at least $20 million in the Army phase 
alone. Their psychological value cannot 
be calculated but it is pertinent to note 
that about 500 servicemen have already 
hastened to voluntarily cancel their de- 
pendency allotments. Some did so hon- 
estly, but let no one doubt that the ma- 
jority were running for cover before this 
investigation caught up with them. 

I regret that a relatively large number 
of cases involving certain fraud have 
been uncovered. I trust that the action 
which is now taking place with regard 
to those who have committed fraud will 
serve as a lesson to others. A number 
of cases have been referred to United 
States district attorneys for possible 
prosecution. A number of service per- 
sonnel have already or will face military 
courts-martial, the Army alone having 
convicted 30 with sentences ranging up 
to dishonorable discharge. As regret- 
table as this may be, it is time for that 
small minority who commit willful fraud 
on their fellow citizens to understand 
that they will pay the penalty. 

Much credit is due to field investiga- 
tors of all of the services who have un- 
dertaken this difficult task. It is most 
obvious to me that the perseverance and 
the good judgment which they have 
continuously exercised have been major 
factors in the success in this undertak- 
ing. They have performed a real service 
to the armed services and to the taxpay- 
ers and I feel that it is a considerable 
tribute to them to say that through the 
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long course of this investigation I have 
not received a single complaint from a 
single person, in or out of Congress, 
based upon the manner in which these 
investigators have conducted them- 
selves. 

In the future each of the military serv- 
ices will continue to investigate these 
claims in a manner which I will not now 
disclose. The evidence developed to date 
demands that this be done. Those who 
are qualified for dependency allotment 
have no cause for worry, but those who 
are in doubt had better make sure. And 
that relatively small minority who are 
guilty of fraud against their fellow tax- 
payers had better take cover because the 
full force of justice is coming their way. 

While it is my primary responsibility, 
as chairman of the House Committee on 
Armed Services, to legislate in behalf of a 
sound national defense at the cost of vast 
sums of money, I trust that the results 
of this investigation will furnish ample 
proof that I am determined to obtain a 
dollar’s worth of defense for every dol- 
lar of the taxpayers’ money that we 
spend, 


INVESTIGATING COMMITTEES 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I am just 
going to address myself to the oath of 
office which we all take and which all 
Federal employees take. It says, “I take 
this oath freely,” which means you do 
not have any objection to serving your 
Government. It says, “I take it without 
any mental reservation,” which means 
that you intend to be loyal to your Gov- 
ernment and to the people with whom 
you are associated in Government. It 
says, “without purpose of evasion,” which 
means that you do not intend to go out 
and disclose information which is classi- 
fied or which belongs to your Govern- 
ment and give it to any Tom, Dick, or 
Harry who is willing either to pay you 
for it or to bribe you for it or give you 
publicity for it or to advance your cause 
for it. It says, “freely, without any men- 
tal reservation or purpose of evasion.” 

All I am interested in, Mr. Speaker, 
are the facts; just the facts. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. PRICE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House today for 
30 minutes, following any special orders 
heretofore entered. 


THE RENTAL SITUATION IN 
CHICAGO 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I have introduced a resolution creating 
a select committee immediately to in- 
vestigate the rental situation in Chi- 
cago and other large cities and to re- 
port its findings before the adjournment 
of the 83d Congress. The situation is 
serious. When a great and conservative 
Republican newspaper, the Chicago 
Daily News, runs a news story under 
an 8-column streamer on page 1, this 
Congress must take action before it ad- 
journs or be held responsible when the 
voters go to the polls in November. I 
urge every Member in this House to read 
the full text of this article from the Chi- 
cago Daily News. It tells the story of an 
acute housing shortage, practically no 
vacancies, and come this fall another 10- 
to 20-percent increase in rents to follow 
other increases practically doubling the 
rents that were being charged when rent 
controls went off a year ago. Come this 
fall tenants must cough up 10 to 20 per- 
cent more or get out into the streets. 

Since I announced my intention of 
asking the House forthwith and before 
adjournment to investigate the situation 
my office has been flooded with letters. 
I quote from a few typical letters, One 
letter reads: 

Thank God someone has at last come to 
our rescue. We are sick from worry on ac- 
count of the high rents. We were paying 
$57.50 when the rent ceiling went off. Now 
paying $97 from a salary of $210 and just 
received notice of another increase. We 
simply cannot pay it and we can find no 
place to move. All the apartments are taken. 
The movers charged a friend of ours $150 to 
move her two blocks. Please move fast. 
What is the President doing? Surely he will 
want to help us. 


From a constituent of mine: 

I was paying $35 per month for two rooms, 
unfurnished, accepted a voluntary increase 
to $45.50. After the controls went off paid 
$60, then was raised to $66, and now have 
another increase threatened. I have reached 
the end of my rope. 


From Oak Park, Ill., comes this letter: 

My husband is ill with heart trouble and 
our only income is what I earn, less than $60 
per week. I was paying $69.25 and after the 
controls went off this was raised to $92.50. 
Now they are threatening another 15-percent 
increase which will bring our rent to $106 
per month. With an income of less than 
$60 per week, a sick husband, with medicine, 
food, clothing, and carfare (40 cents a day), 
how can we meet this 15-percent additional 
increase? 


From another correspondent: 

Less than a year ago I was paying $58. 
That has been raised to $90. Now the land- 
lord is threatening to raise the rent to $116. 
He says he has to make up for rent-control 
days. I don’t know what to do. I want to 
do what is right, but I do not know where to 
turn. Please, in God's name, help us. 


A housewife writes me: 

Since the controls were lifted last August 
we have received 2 increases, totaling 27 
percent, and are now told that we must sign 
a lease at another 20-percent increase or 
get out. To help out my husband and to try 
to educate my son, I have gone to work in an 
office at a small salary. There is no way in 
the world that we can meet another 20-per- 
cent increase. What are we to do? I know 
that if the Congress comes to Chicago and 
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sees what is happening here, it will do some- 
thing for us before it is too late. Please, 


please hurry. 


INDIAN CHARLIE METHOD 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 


There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, last Sun- 
day, John T. Flynn, over radio station 
WOR in New York, and affiliated sta- 
tions, said that at the coming conference 
with Churchill and President Eisen- 
hower there will be considered a 
strengthening of the Anglo-American 
grand alliance. Then, gratuitously, Mr. 
Flynn added that when our President 
and Churchill meet over a bottle of 
Scotch whisky, he hoped there would be 
someone there to represent the United 
States. 

Fair criticism is salutary, but such 
mean or snide comments are deplorable. 

It is hoped that Mr. Flynn will with- 
draw the statement and thus erase the 
unfair implications that our President 
will yield unduly to Churchill and sac- 
rifice our best interests to Britain’s ad- 
vantage over a bottle of Scotch whisky. 

Such charge goes beyond the realm of 
decency and fair play. It is what has 
been termed the “Indian Charlie 
method.” 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1955 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (H. R. 8779) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1955, and for other purposes, and ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
of the managers on the part of the House 
be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 1911) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8779) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1955, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as fol- 
lows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 18, 19, 22, and 35. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 3, 12, 13, 15, 17, 23, 25, 27, 28, 32, 33, 
and 36, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
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ment insert "$17,689,579"; 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$1,900,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$1,942,500”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 6, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 830,490,200“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$2,570,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 8, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$2,367,500”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$1,967,500”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 10, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 84.937.500“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$6,538,500”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 14, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$400,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the. amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 16, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$5,500,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 21, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$11,575,500”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 24: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 24, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$41,250,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 26: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 26, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
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In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 


ment insert “$6,000,000”; 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 29: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 29, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$23,550,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 30: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 30, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$2,030,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 31: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 31, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$2,080,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 34: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 34, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the number proposed by said 
amendment insert 575“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in 
disagreement amendments numbered 1 
and 20. 

The House agrees to the amended title of 
the bill. 


and the Senate 


H. CARL ANDERSEN, 

WALT HORAN, 

OAKLEY HUNTER, 

MELVIN R. LAID, 

JOHN TABER, 

JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 

FRED MARSHALL, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


MILTON R. YOUNG, 
HOMER FERGUSON, 
JOSEPH R. MCCARTHY, 
Karu E. MUNDT, 
GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
CARL HAYDEN, 
PAT MCCARRAN, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8779) making 
appropriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1955, and for other purposes, submit the 
following statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon and recom- 
mended in the accompanying conference 
report as to each of such amendments, 
namely: 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


Amendment No. 1—Research: Reported in 
disagreement. The conferees are in agree- 
ment with the items earmarked in the Sen- 
ate report, with the understanding that none 
of the offsetting reductions will be made in 
the Budget increases for (1) research on 
diseases and pests of fruit, vegetable, and 
other crops; (2) research on horticultural 
crops; (3) research on diseases of livestock 
and poultry; and (4) utilization research to 
develop new and improved uses for agri- 
cultural products in surplus. None of the 
offsetting reductions should be applied in 
such manner as to seriously impair the work 
under any project provided for in this appro- 
priation. It is also the desire of the con- 
ferees that insect pollination work be 
strengthened. 

Amendment No. 2—Plant and animal dis- 
ease and pest control: Appropriates §$17,- 
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689,579 instead of $17,461,380 as proposed 
by the House and $17,819,600 as proposed 
by the Senate. The amount agreed to pro- 
vides the following increases over the House 
bill: Citrus blackfly and Mexican fruitfly, 
$29,500; Hall scale eradication, $35,200; plant 
quarantine, $86,400; eradicating scabies, 
$18,547; and eradicating cattle ticks, $58,552. 

Amendment No. 3—Meat inspection: Ap- 
propriates $14,325,000 as by the 
Senate instead of $14,190,000 as proposed by 
the House. The conferees are in agreement 
that the increase should be used to meet 
the need of the smaller meatpackers. 

Amendment No. 4—Foot-and-mouth dis- 
€ase research: Appropriates $1,900,000, in- 
stead of $1,800,000 as proposed by the House 
and $2,134,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

EXTENSION SERVICE 

Amendment No. 5—Penalty mail: Appro- 
priates $1,942,500 instead of $1,885,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $2,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 


FOREST SERVICE 


Amendment No. 6—National forest protec- 
tion and management: Appropriates $30,- 
490,200 instead of $30,132,700 as proposed by 
the House and $30,860,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. This amount restores $150,000 
for maintenance of improvements and $207,- 
500 for land-utilization projects. 

Amendments Nos. 7, 8, 9, and 10—Control 
of forest pests: Appropriates $4,937,500 in- 
stead of $4,800,000 as proposed by the House 
and $5,075,000 as proposed by the Senate. 
The amount approved provides $2,570,000 for 
white pine blister rust control, including 
$590,000 for leadership, coordination, and 
technical direction; $1,455,000 for control on 
national forests; $360,000 for control on In- 
terior lands; and $165,000 for control on State 
and private lands. The amount agreed to 
also includes $2,367,500 for forest pest 
control. 

Amendment No. 11—Forest research: Ap- 
propriates $6,538,500 instead of $6,528,500 as 
proposed by the House and $6,918,500 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. The additional $10,000 
is provided to enable the Department to 
make a special study and report to the appro- 
priations committees of the two Houses on 
the need for additional funds for the four 
proposals contained in the Senate amend- 
ment and the Northern Lakes Research 
Center. 

Amendment No. 12—Acquisition of land— 
Weeks Act: Appropriates $125,000 as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $75,000 as proposed 
by the House. 

Amendment No. 13—State and private 
forestry cooperation: Appropriates $10,683,- 
690 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$10,608,690 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 14—Cooperative range im- 
provements: Authorizes $400,000 instead of 
$281,000 as proposed by the House and $500,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate. 

SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 

Amendment No. 15—Conservation opera- 
tions: Appropriates $59,085,671 as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $58,965,671 as pro- 
posed by the House. 

Amendment No. 16—Watershed protec- 
tion: Appropriates $5,500,000 instead of 
$5,000,000 as proposed by the House and 
$6,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 17—Flood prevention: 
Appropriates $7,482,000 as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $6,982,000 as proposed by 
the House. The conferees agree that the 
Department should make distribution of the 


increase in line with existing distribution 
among the 11 authorized watersheds. 

Funds contained in the flood prevention 
appropriation for the Los Angeles and Santa 
Ynez watersheds shall be used for the por- 
tions of work covered in the flood survey 
reports and defined as “Additional Measures 
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to Accelerate Flood Prevention” to the full 
extent necessary to keep the overall flood 
prevention program in balance. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM SERVICE 


Amendment No. 18: Restores language 
proposed by the House and stricken by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 19: Inserts language pro- 
posed by the House in lieu of language pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 20: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

It is the understanding of the conferees 
that the sum of $195 million will be dis- 
tributed among the several States on the 
same basis as the allocation of funds for the 
1954 program. It is also understood that 
any portion of these funds may be used on 
diverted acres where local needs warrant 
such use and such practice is approved at 
the local level. 

In view of the action of the conferees with 
reference to diverted acres the Department 
need not clear further with either appro- 
priations committee on this matter. 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


Amendment No. 21—Marketing services: 
Appropriates $11,575,500 instead of $11,463,- 
500 as proposed by the House and $11,675,500 
as proposed by the Senate. The additional 
amount allowed includes $6,000 for the live- 
stock market news service at Houston, Tex.; 
$6,000 for the fruit and vegetable market 
news service for Arizona; and $100,000 for 
poultry and egg inspection services. The 
latter amount has been agreed to on the 
basis that the indirect overhead costs for 
poultry and egg inspection will be handled 
on the same basis as is followed for inspec- 
tion services for fruit and vegetables. 

Amendment No. 22—Marketing services: 
Eliminates language inserted by the Senate. 

This amendment, which would have estab- 
lished three permanent cotton classing of- 
fices in Mississippi by statute, would give 
to that State more than twice as many class- 
ing offices as any other State in the Cotton 
Belt and would be contrary to policy of the 
Congress of having relatively few permanent 
year-around offices. The conferees do agree, 
however, that cotton classers should be as- 
signed to the markets provided for in the 
Senate amendment for the major part of the 
marketing season, with local aid in providing 
essential office facilities and physical equip- 
ment. 

Such expansion of classing activities geo- 
graphically during the marketing season is 
in line with the policy established by Con- 
gress several years ago, which directed that 
funds for cotton classing under the Smith- 
Doxey Act should be borrowed from the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation and restored to 
such corporation by subsequent appropri- 
ation. The purpose of such change in policy 
was to prevent the expense of a great number 
of permanent year-around cotton classing 
Offices. It was intended that the classing 
service expand its activities during the busy 
season and contract them during other peri- 
ods. The expansion expected and desired 
was not merely the expansion of the work 
force at existing offices but was the exten- 
sion of classing service to other cotton mar- 
kets and regions during the major marketing 
season. To restrict such cotton classing dur- 
ing the marketing season to the few places 
now having permanent offices is to give a 
distinct marketing advantage to such loca- 
tions. 

While the conferees are directing expan- 
sion only in the three locations named in 
the Senate amendment, it is believed that 
the Department should establish similar sub- 
offices in the Cotton Belt where, in the 
opinion of the Secretary, cotton marketed or 
handled justifies such suboffices and local 
people are willing to provide the cost of 
necessary Office space and physical equip- 
ment, 
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Amendment No. 23— School lunch pro- 
gram: Appropriates $83,236,197 as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $83,464,000 as pro- 
posed by the House. 


COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 


Amendment No. 24—Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Programs: Appropriates $41,250,000 in- 
stead of $40,000,000 as proposed by the House 
and $41,750,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 25—Sugar Act Program: 
Increases administrative expense limitation 
from $1,392,000 as proposed by the House to 
$1,440,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE CORPORATION 

Amendment No. 26: Appropriates $6,000,- 
000 instead of $5,700,000 as proposed by the 
House and $6,200,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate. 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 


Amendment No. 27—Loan Authorizations: 
Authorizes $135,000,000 for electrification 
loans as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$100,000,000 as proposed by the House. 


FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 


Amendment No. 28—Loan Authorizations: 
Authorizes $122,500,000 for production and 
subsistence loans as proposed by the Senate 
instead of $120,000,000 as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendment No. 29—Salaries and ex- 
penses: Appropriates $23,550,000 instead of 
$23,750,000 as proposed by the House and 
$22,550,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

OFFICE OF SOLICITOR 

Amendment No. 30: Appropriates $2,030,- 
000 instead of $2,000,000 as proposed by the 
House and $2,060,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 

Amendment No. 31: Appropriates $2,080,- 
000 instead of $2,050,000 as proposed by the 
House and $2,110,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

OFFICE OF INFORMATION 

Amendment No. 32: Appropriates $1,196,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$1,180,400 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 33: Increases limitation 
on printing from $324,000 as proposed by the 
House to $537,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate. 

GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Amendment No. 34: Authorizes the re- 
placement of 575 passenger motor vehicles 
instead of 500 as proposed by the House 
and 621 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 35: Eliminates language 
inserted by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 36: Changes title and 
citation of bill as proposed by the Senate. 

H. CARL ANDERSEN, 
WALT HORAN, 

OAKLEY HUNTER, 
MELVIN R. LAIRD, 

JOHN TABER, 

JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
FRED MARSHALL, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, the conference report before us will 
adequately meet the needs of the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the fiscal 
year 1955. There were no significant 
differences between the conferees of the 
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two Houses and final agreements were 
worked out very amicably in all cases. 

I want to take just a few minutes here 
to express my sincere thanks to Mr. 
Horan, Mr. HUNTER, and Mr. LAIRD for 
their invaluable help during the long 
months of consideration of this measure 
so vital to the farmers of the Nation. I 
am proud of my Republican colleagues 
on my subcommittee. They view this bill 
from the viewpoint of the best interests 
of our Nation as a whole and, even 
though we have had our differences of 
opinion at times, those differences have 
accrued to the benefit of agriculture and 
this final bill here today is evidence of 
that fact. 

It is a pleasure to be chairman of a 
subcommittee when men such as Mr. 
WHItTEN, Mr. Cannon, and Mr. MAR- 
SHALL represent the opposite party. 
They have cooperated 100 percent with 
my side of the committee in trying to do 
the best job we possibly could for the 
good of our Nation’s agriculture. You 
would never know, Mr. Speaker, as to 
who were Republicans and who were 
Democrats on our subcommittee if you 
were to study the four volumes of hear- 
ings held this spring. I cannot express 
too strongly my appreciation for the co- 
operation of those gentlemen. They 
have been splendid and have worked 
long hours side by side with Mr. Horan, 
Mr. Hunter, Mr. Larrp, and myself in 
the huge task we are bringing to a com- 
pletion here today. 

No Subcommittee on Appropriations 
can do a good job without a good execu- 
tive clerk. Mr. Ross Pope has been of 
inestimable assistance, and he is the 
splendid type of career employee we are 
happy to have on our Appropriations 
Committee staff. Without that staff our 
subcommittees would be practically help- 
less. I cannot praise too highly Mr. 
Pope’s work on this particular bill. 

The total appropriation contained in 
the conference report is $723,683,150, 
which is $3,580,496 over the bill as it 
passed the House and $1,668,821 below 
the Senate bill. The House conferees 
went along with increases insisted upon 
by the Senate totaling $4,008,299, and 
agreed to Senate reductions of $427,803. 
The major increases agreed to include 
$463,199 for the Agricultural Research 
Service, $637,000 for the Forest Service, 
$1,120,000 for the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, $1,250,000 for acreage allotments 
and marketing quotas, and $300,000 for 
crop insurance. 

With reference to loan authorizations, 
the conferees agreed to a Senate increase 
of $35 million for REA electrification 
loans, making a total of $135 million 
available for 1955. The conferees also 
agreed to a total of $122,500,000 for FHA 


production and subsistence loans, an in- 
crease of $2,500,000 over the House bill. 

In connection with the agricultural 
conservation program and the matter of 
diverted acres, the conferees adopted the 
House language which sets aside $55 mil- 
lion of the $250 million announcement 
for 1955 until some action has been taken 
by the Congress or the Department of 
Agriculture relative to the use of di- 
verted acres. The gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. WHITTEN] joins me in the 
belief that the Department of Agricul- 
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ture can well wait for the Congress to 
act on the subject of diverted acres, 
prior to the announcement of a program 
for the use of the $55 million. However, 
we also feel that this $55 million shall 
definitely be available on the Depart- 
ment's announcement of a diverted acre 
program in the absence of any action by 
this Congress prior to adjournment. 
The conferees also agree to the Senate 
language which would require that the 
remaining $195 million be distributed to 
the States on the same basis as was used 
for the 1954 program. 

For the eradication of tuberculosis and 
brucellosis, the House provided $1 mil- 
lion for indemnities and the Senate pro- 
vided $873,500. The conferees are in 
agreement with the Senate figure. This 
will make available the same amount as 
the preceding year. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not have the time 
today to show how vastly better this 
appropriation bill is than when it origi- 
nally came down to us from the Depart- 
ment of the Budget. Many wrongs have 
been righted. I trust that the Depart- 
ment will follow closely the intent of the 
Congress as clearly expressed. I again 
call to the attention of the Department 
our expressions in this connection as 
contained in the original committee re- 
port which accompanied this appropri- 
ation measure. The Congress estab- 
lishes policy and the executive branch is 
expected to carry out that policy. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. WHITTEN]. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, may I 
say that this conference report is signed 
by all members of the conference. I 
shall take only a minute or two to say 
that it has been a pleasure to serve on 
this subcommittee under the chairman- 
ship of the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN], and to have 
served with the various members of this 
subcommittee, both on the Republican 
and the Democratic side. 

I do not know of any group that has 
more interest in the subject matter with 
which we deal or which works harder to 
understand and try to balance the needs 
of agriculture with the other needs that 
we have, such as a balanced budget. 

I should like to say finally that it has 
been a pleasure for me to serve with 
Mr. Cannon, who has been on this 
committee for many years and whose 
interest in agriculture is well known, 
and the new member of our subcom- 
mittee on the Democratic side, Mr. 
FRED MARSHALL, of Minnesota, who 
brought to the committee a wealth of 
experience and who has attended every 
committee meeting where he has made 
great contributions. He has had charge 
of the Democratic side quite a number 
of times and, believe me, the welfare of 
agriculture and the Nation is in good 
hands with FRED MARSHALL always on the 
job. 

My other purpose would be to point 
out that this report reflects the unani- 
mous opinion of the members of the sub- 
committee and of the conference com- 
mittee. They have all signed it. In 


view of the many statements that have 
been made by the Secretary and depart- 
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ment officials that it is their desire to 
carry out the will of the Congress, I 
respectfully submit to them that this 
report when adopted reflects the will of 
the Congress. We hope and trust and 
have every reason to feel that the de- 
partment officials who have so consist- 
ently said they would carry out the will 
of Congress will follow the intent of 
Congress, for this conference report of 
the amounts, with the reports of the two 
subcommittees spelling out the reasons, 
clearly presents the intent of Congress. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr, Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, 

Mr. McCORMACK. As the gentle- 
man knows, while I have no farms in my 
district, I have been a strong supporter 
of all farm legislation and particularly 
rural electrification, because of the great 
benefit to the farmers on the farms and 
the progress that results from electrifi- 
cation as well as the happiness it brings 
to farm families. 

I have here a letter from J. E. Smith, 
president of the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association, in relation to 
the $35 million Senate amendment in- 
creasing the rural electrification loan 
fund. May I ask the gentleman what 
the conferees did in connection with that 
amendment? 

Mr. WHITTEN. The conferees ac- 
cepted the Senate amendment. May I 
say further, however, that the practice 
followed always has been that what the 
Congress does is to fix a ceiling. The 
money is not appropriated nor is it with- 
drawn until the loan has been approved 
and until the funds are actually expend- 
ed. Then and then only is the money 
borrowed from the Treasury, and then 
and then only does any interest begin 
to accrue. 

The basic law sets up the criterion 
which the loans must meet in order to be 
approved. So while we have gone along 
with the Senate amendment, in effect 
that amounts only to a ceiling. We have 
given that much of a raise in the ceiling. 
As to whether those funds will be used 
will be dependent upon the administra- 
tion of the program and things of that 
sort. So we have put the ceiling as high 
as was requested by the gentleman. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. I think the minority 
whip, the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. McCormack], in referring to it as 
an appropriation item, made a statement 
that is somewhat misleading. I am glad 
the gentleman from Mississippi straight- 
ened that matter out, as it is only a loan 
authorization we are talking about here. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I thank my able col- 
league. Now I yield to my colleague, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. JOHN- 
son], who has shown himself to be a real 
friend of American agriculture. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I appreciate the gentleman 
from Mississippi yielding me time to 
make my remarks. I wish at this time 
to speak in favor of House concurrence 
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in the Senate’s recent action to increase 
REA loan authorization by an additional 
$35 million over the $100 million figure 
approved earlier in the session by the 
House. The Senate’s action, in my opin- 
ion, was wise, and it very realistically 
recognizes the nature of problems facing 
REA cooperatives in the Nation. There 
are several reasons why I believe that the 
House should concur in the Senate’s 
action on this matter. 

First of all, for reasons too numerous 
to mention in these brief remarks, I wish 
to state that I firmly believe in the rural- 
electrification program. There is no 
single social or economic program in the 
history of American agriculture that has 
contributed so much in the way of tangi- 
ble accomplishments to make rural 
America a better place in which to live. 

We should never forget that less than 
20 years ago 90 percent of the Nation's 
farm families lived in the shadowy semi- 
darkness of 19th century kerosene 
lamps—or at best, some of the families 
had Coleman gasoline lamps. Before the 
development of the rural-electrification 
program 90 percent of the farm homes 
in the Nation had no refrigerators, deep- 
freeze units, electric ranges, electric- 
powered washing machines, electric 
irons, and all of the other appliances 
that have materially helped to eliminate 
some of the drudgery for farm house- 
wives. As a result of rural electrification, 
many farm homes now have conven- 
jences comparable to those found in city 
homes. 

Incidentally, as an aside, I see no rea- 
son why farm housewives should not 
have the same conveniences as those en- 
joyed by their city cousins. Farm people 
are entitled to good living and the bene- 
fits of scientific progress just as much as 
city people. 

Rural electrification has helped the 
Nation’s farmers in a small way with 
their manpower shortage by putting elec- 
tric horsepower to work. The value of 
rural electrification was demonstrated 
very well during World War IT when the 
farm manpower situation was extremely 
critical. We were very fortunate that 
we had as many farms partially or total- 
ly electrified as we did to assure an 
abundant production of food for our- 
selves and our a Incidentally, I 
know that rural electrification has played 
an important role in the quality and 
sanitation program of dairy farmers. 

At this point, I wish to emphasize the 
fact that rural electrification has helped, 
and will continue to help, business and 
industry. Since the REA program 
started in 1935 and up to March of this 
year, the REA co-ops have spent a total 
of $2,838,548,840 in building generating, 
transmission, and distribution systems. 

This is not the whole story. Surveys 
made in 10 States show that for every 
dollar spent by the REA co-ops in build- 
ing generating, transmission, and dis- 
tribution systems, the farmer patrons 
spent from 3 to 4 dollars for electrical 
equipment, appliances and wiring. The 
surveys showed further that farmers in- 
vested, on the average, about $2,000 per 
farm in the wiring of buildings and in the 
purchase of electrical equipment and ap- 
pliances. It is estimated, for example, 
that in 1952 the farmers of the Nation 
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bought $825 million worth of electrical 
farmstead equipment. 

Add the total spent by the farmer 
patrons to the amount spent by the 
REA co-ops and we find that REA co-ops 
and their farmer patrons spent from $12 
billion to $15 billion for rural electrifica- 
tion since the program started in 1935. 

I doubt if even the severest critics of 
REA can argue that this great volume 
of spending has not helped business on 
main street, kept the wheels of industry 
turning and provided employment for 
thousands of workers in industry. 

Before I turn specifically to the reasons 
why there is need for the additional 
$35 million in REA loan authorization, I 
should like to say that the REA program 
has cost the Government very little 
money. In fact, I believe that if we were 
to evaluate the financing of REA co-ops 
according to strict accounting procedure, 
we would find that the Government has 
actually made money on the rural elec- 
trification program. 

The reason that I stress this point is 
that the Government lends the money to 
REA co-ops. This money is not a gift— 
as some people seem to believe. The loan 
must be repaid with interest. 

Since 1935 and up to May 28, 1954, 
the REA cooperatives have borrowed a 
total of $2,865,712,765. In this period 
the REA co-ops have paid back $334,- 
758,839 on the principal. For the same 
years the REA co-ops paid a total of 
$170,751,403 in interest on the loans. 

It is also interesting to note that as 
of March 31, 1954, REA co-ops have made 
advance payments on their principal to 
the amount of $67,427,077. This is a 
splendid record. I doubt if any business 
has a better record of repayment on 
Government loans. 

I cite these facts to refute those REA 
critics who would like to turn back the 
hands on the clock of time and plunge 
rural America into the kerosene lamp- 
jighted days of the 19th century. To 
those people who want to move backward 
I wish to observe that before 1935 farm- 
ers did not buy electric light bulbs, elec- 
tric motors, electrical appliances, TV 
sets, and other electrical equipment. I 
am sure that the businessmen on main 
street do not want to go back to this 
earlier period. 

I note that in my own State of Wis- 
consin a total of $108,539,977 has been 
loaned to REA co-ops since 1935. This 
means then that the REA co-ops and 
their farmer patrons in Wisconsin spent 
over $500 million on rural electrification. 

REA cooperatives in Wisconsin have 
paid back $9,447,350 on the loan princi- 
pal and a total of $6,544,410 in interest on 
loans. Advance payments on principal 
for Wisconsin REA cooperatives amount 
to $891,533 as of January 1, 1954. 

REA is a sound program. It has done 
much for rural America and the national 
economy. That is why I am not afraid 
to increase the loan authorization for 
REA. The REA co-ops need loans not 
only to provide service to farms without 
electricity but also to improve existing 
facilities to meet increased consumer de- 
mand. In the light of this latter prob- 


lem I believe that we may have to change 
our loan formula in the near future. 
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With respect to the problem of meeting 
increased consumer demand I believe 
that I can illustrate this best by citing 
some statistics pertaining to the Dairy- 
land Power Cooperative. The Dairyland 
Power Cooperative is the largest farmer- 
owned power cooperative in the world. 
It serves 84,718 farmers in Wisconsin, 
part of Iowa, Illinois, and Minnesota. I 
am fairly familiar with the operations of 
Dairyland Power Cooperative because 
some of its generating facilities are lo- 
cated in my district. It also supplies 
power to all of the 10 REA county co-ops 
in my district. I am proud to say that 
when I owned a farm it was serviced by 
the Jackson Electric Cooperative. 

While we still have a number of un- 
electrified farms in my district, this is 
not our basic problem. The problem now 
and in the future will be to furnish great- 
er energy output to the 85,000 farmer 
patrons of Dairyland Power Cooperative. 
According to the last annual report of 
Dairyland Power Cooperative, I note that 
the average annual consumption of their 
farmer patrons has almost trebled in the 
10-year period from 1944 through 1953. 

For example, in 1944 the average an- 
nual consumption of Dairyland’s 36,319 
patron members was 1,560 kilowatt- 
hours. In 1953 the 84,718 patron farm- 
ers of Dairyland averaged 4,404 kilowatt- 
hours. It is conservatively estimated 
that this increase will continue for years 
to come. 

Dairyland Power Cooperative, like 
REA co-ops in other sections of the 
country, will need loans to expand and 
revamp facilities to meet increased con- 
sumer demand. I note that National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association 
in its budgetary requests recommends a 
total of $19,190,510 in loan authoriza- 
tions for the coming year in Wisconsin. 
The bill passed earlier by the House 
would grant $12,693,000—which is about 
$7 million short of the amount recom- 
mended by NRECA. The Senate bill 
would provide $14,688,000 for Wisconsin. 
This is about $5 million short of NRECA 
requests. 

Dairyland Power Cooperative is not 
the only REA co-op that needs loans for 
this purpose. There are other REA co- 
ops in the same boat. According to a 
statement by the REA Administrator, 
there were 201 electric loan applications 
on hand as of April 6, 1954. The total of 
these loan applications amounted to $161 
million. 

Under the Senate bill, even with carry- 
over and rescission of old funds and new 
authorizations, the amount will fall short 
of the $249 million requested by Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Asso- 
ciation. 

Therefore, in closing, I urge my col- 
leagues to vote for concurrence in the 
Senate’s action to increase REA loan 
authorization by $35 million over the 
$100 million figure approved by the 
House. In addition to helping the REA 
co-ops with their rural electrification 
program, I also believe that it is good 
business to invest money in expanding 
our economy. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
HUNTER] and the gentleman from 
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Missouri [Mr. Cannon] be permitted to 
extend their remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, there are several 
other Members who would like to extend 
their remarks at this point in the REC- 
orp. May I suggest to the gentleman 
that he modify his request and ask that 
all Members be permitted to extend their 
remarks at this point in the RECORD on 
this conference report? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I so 
modify my request, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the modified request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. WICKERSHAM]. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
can the chairman assure us that ample 
funds have been provided under this 
conference report for soil conservation 
and operation of watersheds and flood 
prevention, as well as the agricultural- 
adjustment program, Federal crop insur- 
ance, the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration, the Farmers’ Home Administra- 
tion, Agricultural Research Service, in- 
cluding plant and animal disease and 
pest control, meat inspection, foot-and- 
mouth-disease research, Extension Serv- 
ice, national forest protection and man- 
agement service, conservation opera- 
tions, watershed protection, flood pre- 
vention, agricultural-conservation pro- 
gram service, marketing services, school- 
lunch program, and other agricultural 
programs? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I can as- 
sure the gentleman that to the very best 
ability of this subcommittee such funds 
were provided. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the first amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 1, page 3, line 2, 
insert “, and of which not to exceed $100,000 
shall be available for the construction of a 
cotton-ginning laboratory in the Southeast, 
including acquisition of necessary land.” 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 20, page 3, line 3, 
insert “: Provided, That the funds available 
for payments and grants from said sum of 
$195 million shall be distributed among the 
several States in the same proportion as the 
original allocation of funds for payments and 
grants for the 1954 agricultural conservation 
program) .” 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment, 

The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the several 
motions was laid on the table. 
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FREE ENTRY OF PHILIPPINE ARTI- 
CLES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask for the immediate consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 9315) to provide for an 
extension on a reciprocal basis of the 
period of the free entry of Philippine 
articles in the United States. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
the right to object and yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the House will recall that this bill was 
called up yesterday and there was an 
objection to the bill. The gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. BONNER] ob- 
jected to its consideration. Since then 
he has had opportunity to receive fur- 
ther assurances and no longer objects to 
consideration of the bill. The gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. COOLEY] 
did not object, but he also made a state- 
ment yesterday. He also informs me 
that he has no objection to consideration 
of the bill. There is no objection so far 
as I know and I ask unanimous consent 
at this point to include an explanation 
of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the purpose of H. R. 9315 which has been 
reported favorably by the Committee on 
Ways and Means is to authorize the 
President to postpone for the period 
from July 4, 1954, to January 1, 1956, 
the time when United States import 
duties would begin to apply to Philippine 
articles provided that he finds that like 
treatment is accorded to exports of 
United States articles to the Philippines. 

Before going into detail concerning 
the effect of the bill, a few words of 
background information are in order. 

Under the Philippine Trade Act of 
1946 and the Executive Agreement be- 
tween the United States and the Philip- 
pine Republic signed on July 4, 1946, 
Philippine articles are admitted in the 
United States and United States articles 
are admitted in the Philippines free of 
customs duties until July 4, 1954. Under 
the act most products of the Philippine 
Republic are scheduled to become 
dutiable commencing July 4, 1954, at 5 
percent of the rate applicable to like 
articles if imported from the foreign 
country which is entitled to the lowest 
rate. Commencing on January 1, 1955, 
and each January 1 thereafter, such 
Philippine articles will be dutiable at an 
additional 5 percent of the rate in ques- 
tion until January 1, 1973, on which 
date they become dutiable at 100 percent 
of the rate. Corresponding progressive 
duties are to be imposed on United 
States articles imported into the Philip- 
pines on each of the dates in question. 
Imports of sugar, cordage and rice from 
the Philippines are, under the Philippine 
Trade Act, subject not only to the fore- 
going tariff provisions but also to abso- 
lute quotas. Imports of cigars, cigar 
filler and scrap tobacco, coconut oil and 
pearl or shell buttons are to be subject 
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both to declining duty-free quotas and 
to absolute quotas. After July 3, 1974, 
unless otherwise provided by statute or 
treaty, the absolute quotas referred to 
above will be removed and the full 
United States duty will apply to all 
dutiable imports from the Philippine 
Republic. It should be noted that, while 
there are no quotas on any United States 
exports to the Philippines in the agree- 
ment, there is a quota on any importa- 
tion of leaf tobacco into the Philippines 
from any source which is provided for 
by separate Philippine legislation. It 
should also be noted that the act and the 
executive agreement deal not only with 
trade but also contains provisions with 
respect to currency matters, right of 
American nationals in the Philippines, 
immigration and related matters. 

Now, as to H. R. 9315. The sole effect 
of the bill is to permit the President to 
suspend on a reciprocal basis the first 
two steps in the statutory formula with 
respect to progressive increases in tariff 
rates. If the full 18 months’ period of 
postponement is achieved, Philippine ar- 
ticles would first become dutiable on 
January 1, 1956, at 15 percent of the low- 
est United States duty on the articles in 
question. No provision is contained in 
the bill for the suspension of any of the 
steps in the progressively decreasing 
duty-free quota formula contained in 
the Philippine Trade Act. Thus none of 
the quotas provided for in the act are in 
any way affected by the bill. The bill 
will not affect the operation of section 
214 of the Philippine Trade Act of 1946 
which provides for full duty on imports, 
in excess of duty-free quotas, of cigars, 
tobacco, coconut oil, and buttons of pearl 
or shell, 

H. R. 9315 is supported by the De- 
partment of State, the Department of 
Commerce, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the Treasury Department, and 
appears to be favored by all of the 
interests having dealings with the Phil- 
ippines. Indeed, there does not appear 
to be any serious opposition to the bill in 
its present form from any source. The 
Department of State has informed the 
committee that legislation along the lines 
of the bill has been requested by the Re- 
public of the Philippines, and that the 
Philippine Legislature has already ap- 
proved a bill enacting the extension in 
the form authorized by H. R. 9315. In 
fact, since H. R. 9315 was reported out 
of committee I have been informed that 
the Philippine bill has been signed by 
President Magsaysay. 

I must be perfectly frank to say that 
a convincing case has not been made for 
the enactment of this bill on solely eco- 
nomic grounds, either from the stand- 
point of the United States or of the 
Philippines. Indeed, the executive de- 
partments which testified before your 
committee freely admitted this fact- 
However, it seems clear to me, as it did 
to our committee, that the bill should 
be enacted for reasons other than eco- 
nomic reasons. These reasons must be 
considered against the background of 
the relationship between this country 
and the Philippine Republic. 

As Members of this House all know, 
the relationship between the Republic 
of the Philippines and the United States 
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is unique. Formerly a possession of the 
United States, the Philippines has 
achieved, with the wholehearted support 
of this country, its full and complete in- 
dependence. The success of the Philip- 
pine Republic during the relatively short 
period of her independence in meeting 
the many problems with which she has 
been faced has gained for her the respect 
and admiration of the American people. 
The independence of the Philippines has 
thus served to strengthen the traditional 
bonds of friendship and mutual esteem 
which bind her people and those of the 
United States and which are becoming of 
increasing importance to both nations 
in the light of present conditions in 
southeast Asia. 

Our committee was informed that the 
Philippine Government strongly desires 
to effect certain basic modifications in 
the 1946 agreement insofar as it relates 
both to trade and to other matters and 
that the Government of the United 
States has agreed to undertake negotia- 
tions to this effect. The entire scope of 
the agreement, as well as commercial 
matters not covered by the agreement, 
will be reviewed during these negotia- 
tions with a view to possible revision of 
any aspects of the agreement which may 
require adjustment. We are assured 
that these negotiations will be under- 
taken on the basis of the principle of 
reciprocity so as to safeguard the mutual 
interests of both parties. There are 
many questions of interest to the United 
States with respect to exchange regula- 
tions, the foreign exchange tax, import 
controls, American investments in the 
Philippines, the regulation imposed by 
the Philippines on the importation of 
leaf tobacco, and the like, which will be 
considered during the course of the ne- 
gotiations, 

It is believed, in view of these consid- 
erations and of the fact that a new ad- 
ministration took office in the Philippines 
on December 30, 1953, that, pending the 
outcome of these negotiations, the status 
quo with respect to the duty-free period 
of trade between the Philippines and the 
United States should be preserved for 
the limited period provided for in the 
bill. That purpose will be accomplished 
by the enactment of H. R. 9315. This 
must be done before July 4 of this year 
so as to avoid the problems involved in 
making the refunds -of customs duties 
which would be required if enactment 
came after that date. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, the 
pending bill was reported unanimously 
by the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Its purpose is to permit the postpone- 
ment on a reciprocal basis for not to ex- 
ceed 18 months of the time when import 
duties would begin to apply on imports 
by the Philippines from us and our im- 
ports into this country from the Philip- 
pines. 

It will be recalled that under the Phil- 
ippine Trade Act of 1946 and the agree- 
ment which was entered into between 
the United States and the Philippine Re- 
public, most of the products from the 
Philippine Islands are scheduled to be- 
come dutiable on July 4 of this year at 
5 percent of the rate which is applied 
to imports of the same articles from the 
foreign country which is now entitled 
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to our lowest rate of duty—Cuba. Un- 
der the present act and agreement, there 
would be an additional 5 percent each 
year for 20 years, or until January 1, 
1973, after which these imported items 
would become dutiable at 100 percent of 
the rate. A similar situation applies to 
United States imports into the Philip- 
pines. 

The pending bill, while deferring the 
first step of imposing 5 percent of the 
duty on July 4, 1954, and the second step 
of an additional 5 percent for 1955, would 
not affect the situation as to years there- 
after. In other words, in 1956, 15 per- 
cent of the applicable rate of duty would 
still apply, just as if we had gone through 
the first two 5 percent steps. 

During this period of postponement, 
it is anticipated that this country and 
the Philippines will work out modifica- 
tions of the trade agreement between 
the two countries to their mutual satis- 
faction and benefit. 

All interested departments and agen- 
cies reported favorably on the bill. The 
State Department, in particular, urges 
this legislation in light of the present 
situation in the Far East. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimus consent that the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Bonner] 
may extend his remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
withdrawn my objection to the imme- 
diate consideration of H. R. 9315, due to 
the fact that I have received direct assur- 
ance from responsible representatives of 
the Philippine Government that the in- 
equities now in existence with respect 
to tobacco will be eliminated. Mr. 
Speaker, the Philippine Government has 
not lived up to the existing pact. 

In 1946 the United States and the 
Philippine Republic signed a mutual 
trade agreement. Among other things, 
the agreement provided that certain 
products originating in the Philippines 
would be imported into the United 
States duty free, and that certain prod- 
ucts originating in the United States 
would be imported into the Philippines 
duty free, until July 4, 1954. 

Leaf tobacco is one of the United 
States products now on the duty-free 
list. The present agreement provides 
that from July 4, 1954, to December 31, 
1954, the rate of import duty imposed 
by the Philippines on United States leaf 
tobacco shall be 5 percent of the rate 
imposed in 1909. The rate increases 
progressively each year thereafter until 
it equals the full 1909 rate, which was 
$4.80 per kilo for unstemmed leaf and 
$5.52 per kilo for stemmed leaf. 

The Philippine Islands for many years 
have used considerable amounts of 
American leaf tobacco. Under the trade 
agreement of 1946, it was contemplated 
that no restrictions would be placed up- 
on shipments of United States leaf to- 
bacco to the Philippines because of the 
favorable terms upon which Philippine 
products were allowed to be imported 
into the United States. 

In 1952, contrary to the spirit and 
content of the Trade Agreement Act of 
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1946, the Philippine Congress passed a 
law known as Act 698, which dras- 
tically limits the importation of leaf to- 
bacco to the Philippine Islands. This 
act provides that the total imports for 
1952 shall not exceed 75 percent of the 
total imports for 1950; that the 1953 im- 
ports shall not exceed 50 percent of the 
1950 total imports; that the 1954 im- 
ports shall not exceed 40 percent of the 
1950 imports; and for each succeeding 
year, the total imports shall not exceed 
25 percent of the total imports for 1950— 
these provisions do not apply to wrapper 
leaf tobacco. 

It is the position of the leaf tobacco 
industry that this law is in violation of 
the 1946 trade agreement. It severely 
restricts and could entirely stop the ship- 
ment of United States leaf tobacco to 
the Philippines while at the same time 
the Philippines would enjoy all of the 
advantages of free trade originating un- 
der the trade agreement. It is of no 
avail to American tobacco producers to 
have leaf tobacco on the duty-free list, 
if the importation of tobacco is pro- 
hibited by Philippine law. 

In 1953 the Philippines produced ap- 
proximately 2.5 million pounds of Vir- 
ginia Bright tobacco. The normal an- 
nual requirements of the Philippines for 
this type of tobacco is estimated to be 
approximately 23 million pounds. Under 
Act 698, import licenses were issued by 
the Philippine Government for approxi- 
mately 14.3 million pounds in 1953. Im- 
port licenses for 1954 will approximate 11 
million pounds. 

In order to protect the interests of 
American tobacco growers, the leaf-to- 
bacco industry urges the administration, 
first, to request the repeal of Act 698 in 
return for the admission of Philippine 
products duty free into this country; 
second, to include leaf tobacco in the list 
of commodities to be included in the new 
duty-free list, by agreement of the two 
Governments. 

Should the Philippine Government at- 
tempt to eliminate the Philippines as a 
potential market for United States leaf 
tobacco, the tobacco interests in this 
country will consider it necessary to op- 
pose any proposal by the Philippine Gov- 
ernment to change the existing trade 
agreement. 

There will be another day with re- 
spect to this trade act. 

There is additional legislation in which 
the Philippine Government, as well as 
Philippine citizens, are interested. 

I will watch to see whether Act 698 
of the Philippine Congress is repealed. 

I will watch our trade with the Philip- 
pines in other respects; for instance, our 
merchant marine. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the duty-free 
treatment provided for in section 201 of the 
Philippine Trade Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 143) 
shall apply in lieu of the treatment speci- 
fied in paragraphs (1) and (2) of subsection 
(a) of section 202 of that act, to Philippine 
articles entered, or withdrawn from ware- 
house, in the United States for consumption 
during such period after July 3, 1954, but not 
after December 31, 1955, as the President may 
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declare by proclamation to be a period during 
which United States articles, as defined in 
that act, will be admitted into the Republic 
of the Philippines free of ordinary customs 
duty, as such duty is defined in that act. 
Notwithstanding any such proclamation, 
paragraph (2) of such subsection shall be 
considered as having been in effect for the 
purpose of applying the provisions of para- 
graph (3) of such subsection. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON MILITARY 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the managers 
on the part of the House have until mid- 
night tonight to file a conference report 
on the military appropriations bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 


WAR-RISK HAZARD AND DETEN- 
TION BENEFITS 


Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill (H. R. 
9505) to continue the effectiveness of the 
act of December 2, 1942, as amended, 
and the act of July 28, 1945, as amended, 
relating to war-risk hazard and deten- 
tion benefits until July 1, 1955. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 201 of the 
act of December 2, 1942 (ch. 668, 56 Stat. 
1033), as amended, is amended by deleting 
the words “July 1, 1954“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof “July 1, 1955.” 

Sec. 2. Section 5 (b) of the act of July 
28, 1945 (ch. 328, 59 Stat. 505), as amended 
is amended by deleting the words “July 1, 
3 8 and inserting in lieu thereof July 1, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FOSTER CREEK DIVISION OF CHIEF 
JOSEPH DAM, WASH. 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
call up the resolution (H. Res. 587) pro- 
viding for the consideration of H. R. 
4854, a bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the irrigation works compris- 
ing the Foster Creek division of the Chief 
Joseph Dam project, Washington, and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
4854) to authorize the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to construct, operate, and maintain the 
irrigation works comprising the Foster Creek 
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division of the Chief Joseph Dam project, 
Washington. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill, and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. COLMER]. 

I yield myself such time as I may re- 
quire, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to urge the adop- 
tion of House Resolution 587 which will 
make in order the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 4854, to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct, oper- 
ate, and maintain the irrigation works 
comprising the Foster Creek division cf 
the Chief Joseph Dam project, Wash- 
ington. 

House Resolution 587 provides for an 
open rule with 1 hour of general debate 
on the bill itself. 

H. R. 4854, Mr. Speaker, would au- 
thorize the Foster Creek division of the 
Chief Joseph project and it is estimated 
that the cost of this part of the Chief 
Joseph project would be approximately 
$4,571,600. The particular section that 
would be served by the project is the 
north central Washington area midway 
between the Wenatchee and Okanogan 
fruit belts. 

If this bill is passed in its present 
form, Mr. Speaker, enough water will be 
delivered in this area to irrigate 5,950 
acres. Delivery of the water would be 
made through erection of works consist- 
ing of diversion works at the dam and 
two main canals, one on each side of the 
Columbia River. 

It is expected that the water users 
will pay $2,522,600 back on this over a 
period of 50 years in addition to meet- 
ing the operating, maintenance, and re- 
placement costs of the project. 

Reimbursable costs in excess of the 
amount to be returned by water users 
in 50 years would be assigned to repay- 
ment from surplus power revenues of 
the Chief Joseph Dam. According to 
the report it is anticipated that the 
balance of $2,049,000 would require less 
than 3 months to pay off from power 
revenues after power costs are amor- 
tized. 

Mr. Speaker, the Bureau of the 
Budget has raised no objection to this bill 
and in view of the apparent financial 
soundness of the project as well as the 
far-reaching agricultural advantages 
inherent in this project, I hope that the 
House will adopt the rule and that the 
þill itself will pass the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. COLMER] is recognized. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no requests for time on this side. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4854) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
construct, operate, and maintain the 
irrigation works comprising the Foster 
Creek division of the Chief Joseph Dam 
project, Washington, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 4854, with 
Mr. Corton in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. MILLER] 
will be recognized for 30 minutes; and 
the gentleman from California IMr. 
ENGLE] will be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself such time as I may 
require. 

Mr. Chairman, H. R. 4854 was reported 
by the full Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. The bill was carefully 
considered by a subcommittee. It comes 
out with a unanimous report from the 
subcommittee and from the full com- 
mittee. 

The purpose of the bill is to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to construct 
works necessary to furnish irrigation 
water to 4,500 acres of land now presently 
irrigated, and to furnish supplemental 
water for an additional 1,130 acres. The 
total area to be served is 5,950 acres. The 
area to be served is comprised of three 
units. We have taken out the Indian 
lands which were at one time in dispute. 
It is anticipated additional units will be 
authorized in the future, involving the 
irrigation of some 32,000 acres and the 
furnishing of supplemental water to 
some 30,000 additional acres. 

The bill was carefully considered by 
the committee. The people interested 
from the area were heard, and the bill 
was reported. j 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Washington I[Mr. 
Horan]. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, this is 
a very simple bill. Chief Joseph Dam 
was authorized in 1946 as strictly a dam 
to produce hydroelectric power. A great 
many of us felt that it should be a mul- 
tiple-purpose project, and in 1952 the 
House gave permission for the Secretary 
of the Interior to make studies in con- 
nection with Chief Joseph Dam to deter- 
mine whether or not there were irriga- 
tion possibilities there. They reported 


that there was such a possibility. Three 
bills will eventually be introduced to 
cover these possibilities, the first of which 
you are considering now for approxi- 
mately 6,000 acres. The bills, later to 
be considered, will cover other areas neal 
Chief Joseph that can be benefited, 
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It is not a large project. We have fa- 
vorable reports from all of the depart- 
ments interested in this bill, from the 
Bureau of the Budget, from the States 
that are affected in that area; in fact, all 
of the reports on this bill are favorable. 

This will be repaid. The benefit-to- 
cost ratio is extremely good in the case 
of this project; it is almost 5 to 1. As 
far as I can see there is no possible ob- 
jection to it. The power revenues in- 
volved will repay the cost to the Federal 
Government in less than a year, and the 
users of the project, the settlers, will 
pay almost $2 million toward the estab- 
lishment of this reclamation project. 

I do trust that the committee will ac- 
cept this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
merely take this opportunity to say, as 
our distinguished chairman said, that 
the committee reported the bill out with- 
out any opposition. I gladly support tne 
legislation and hope the Members on 
this side do also. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no further re- 
quests for time. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. There are 
no further requests for time on this side. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no fur- 
ther requests for time under general de- 
bate the Clerk will read the bill for 
amendment. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill may be considered as read, printed 
in the Recor, and open to amendment 
at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

The bill reads as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, as an initial step 
in supplementing the act of July 17, 1952 
(Public Law 577, 82d Cong.), and in order 
to provide water for the irrigation of ap- 
proximately 8,700 acres of land along the 
Columbia and Okanogan Rivers in the vicin- 
ity of Chief Joseph Dam, Washington, the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
construct, operate, and maintain the Foster 
Creek division of the Chief Joseph Dam proj- 
ect which includes the East Canal, shoreline 
pumping, and Bridgeport Bar units substan- 
tially in accordance with the physical plans 
therefor set out in the regional director's 
report of November 1, 1952. 

Sec. 2. In the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of the works herein authorized, 
the Secretary shall be governed by the Fed- 
eral reclamation laws (act of June 17, 1902, 
32 Stat. 388, and acts amendatory thereof 
or supplementary thereto) except that (a) 
the period provided in subsection (d), sec- 
tion 9, of the Reclamation Project Act of 
1939 (53 Stat. 1187), for repayment of con- 
struction costs properly chargeable to any 
block of lands and assigned to be repaid 
by the irrigators may be 50 years, exclusive 
of a development period, from the time 
water is first delivered to that block or to 
as near that number of years as is con- 
sistent with the adoption and operation of 
a variable payment formula as hereinafter 
provided; (b) any repayment contract en- 
tered into may provide that the amounts 
to be paid thereunder shall be determined 
in accordance with a formula, mutually 
agreeable to the parties, which reflects eco- 
nomic conditions pertinent to the irrigators’ 
payment capacity; (c) the benefits of the 
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first proviso in the act of July 1, 1932 (47 
Stat. 564), may be extended to lands served 
by the project which are, and as long as 
they remain, in Indian ownership, all costs 
properly assignable for repayment by such 
lands but deferred by application of said 
act being payable in accordance with the 
other provisions of this act after the Indian 
title has been extinguished; and (d) all 
irrigation construction costs which are 
found by the Secretary to be beyond the 
ability of the irrigators to repay shall be 
assigned for return to the reclamation fund 
from Chief Joseph Dam project power reve- 
nues. Power and energy required for irri- 
gation pumping for the units herein author- 
ized shall be made available by the Secre- 
tary from the Chief Joseph Dam powerplant 
and other Federal plants interconnected 
therewith at rates not to exceed the cost of 
such power and energy from the Chief 
Joseph Dam taking into account all costs 
of the dam, reservoir, and powerplant which 
are determined by the Secretary under the 
provisions of the Federal reclamation laws 
to be properly allocable to such irrigation 
pumping power and energy. 

Sec. 3. Reports on additional reclamation 
units in the vicinity of the Chief Joseph Dam 
project proposed to be constructed as units 
of the project shall be submitted by the 
Secretary from time to time in accordance 
with the provisions of the act of July 17, 
1952, supra. 

Sec. 4. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, $6,000,- 
000 and such sums as are required to operate 
and maintain said project. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendments. 

The Clerk read the committee amend- 
ments as follows: 


Page 1, lines 5 and 6, strike the words 
“eight thousand seven hundred” and insert 
in lieu thereof the words “six thousand.” 

Page 2, lines 2 and 3, strike the words “the 
physical plans therefor set out in the 
regional director’s report of November 1, 
1952.” and insert in lieu thereof: “Paragraph 
25, Recommendation (b) contained in the 
Regional Director's report of March 20, 1953, 
save and except that portion relating to 
Indian lands which is not hereby author- 
ized.” 

Page 2, line 18, following the word “paid”, 
insert the word “annually.” 

Page 2, line 21, strike all of subsection (c), 
ending on page 3, line 3. 

Page 3, line 3, strike the subsection desig- 
nation “(d)” and insert in lieu thereof (c).“ 

Page 3, line 6, strike the period and add 
the following: “to the extent that such reye- 
nues are available over and above all costs 
properly chargeable to power, including in- 
terest on the unamortized portion of the 
power investment.” 

Page 3, line 24, beginning with the figure 
“$6,000,000”, strike the remainder of the 
bill and insert in lieu thereof: “$4,571,600 
plus or minus such amounts, if any, as may 
be justified by reason of ordinary fluctua- 
tions in the cost of said type of construction 
without endangering the economic feasibility 
of the Foster Creek division of the Chief 
Joseph Dam project, Washington.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. DEWART. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

The Chairman, I would like to call the 
attention of the House to the fact that 
our colleague the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Harrison] is chairman of the 
subcommittee from which this bill was 
reported. He has been chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation during this session of Congress. 
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A very large number of bills have been 
sent to that subcommittee for his con- 
sideration and he has given of his time, 
of his energy and of his experience in 
helping to guide those bills through the 
Congress. 

He is an exceedingly valuable chair- 
man. He has been working hard on va- 
rious pieces of legislation that were be- 
fore his subcommittee. During this ses- 
sion of Congress we have had a number 
of policy matters in regard to reclama- 
tion that have come up. He has helped 
us invariably in resolving those so that 
they are of benefit to western reclama- 
tion people. 

The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
Harrison] has been especially inter- 
ested in the Upper Colorado Basin de- 
velopment, part of which reaches into 
the State of Wyoming. There is a bill 
pending that has not yet come to the 
floor of the House which will mean a 
great deal to all of that territory in the 
Upper Colorado Basin. I know of his 
great interest in that project. 

The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
Harrison] has also served on various 
subcommittees of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, including the 
Subcommittee on Mines and Mining 
which includes oil and public lands, all 
of which have a great deal to do with 
the growth of his State. He has proven 
himself to be a valuable member of these 
committees and I take pleasure in rising 
here in the House today to speak of his 
great ability and the fine service he has 
rendered to the Congress, to the Nation, 
and to his State. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say for the 
record that I made a personal investi- 
gation of this project in the district rep- 
resented by the able gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Horan], that I heart- 
ily and vigorously support the authori- 
zation of this project. May I say to the 
Members of the Committee also that if 
this is not a good irrigation-power proj- 
ect, there isn’t a good one in the United 
States. 

I am glad to see that legislation is 
finally on its way to take some of the 
power revenues of the Chief Joseph Dam 
and dedicate those revenues in aid of 
irrigation that is so much needed in that 
part of the United States. 

As I believe my colleague from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ASPINALL] stated, we are 
unanimously in favor of this bill, but I 
do want to add my personal indorse- 
ment to favorable action by the House, 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Corton, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 4854) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct, operate, 
and maintain the irrigation works com- 
prising the Foster Creek division of the 
Chief Joseph Dam project, Washington, 
pursuant to House Resolution 587, he 
reported the bill back to the House with 
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sundry amendments adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR EXPENSES 
OF INVESTIGATIONS AND STUD- 
IES 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I call up House Resolution 
542 and ask for its immediate consider- 
ation. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the expenses of conduct- 
ing investigations, within the limits of the 
authority granted by clause 8 of rule XI of 
the Rules of the House and House Resolu- 
tion 150 as amended by House Resolution 
339, 83d Congress, with respect to matters 
pertaining to Government operations inso- 
far as they relate to or control racketeering 
practices, incurred by the Public Accounts 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, not to exceed $100,000 
additional, shall be paid out of the contin- 
gent fund of the House on vouchers author- 
ized by such subcommittee, signed by the 
chairman thereof, and approved by the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Line 7, following the word “incurred”, in- 
sert “under the direction of the chairman 
of the full committee.” 

Line 7, strike out “Public Accounts” and 
insert “antiracketeering.” 

Line 8, strike out “$100,000” and insert 
“$75,000.” 

Line 9, strike out “additional.” 

Line 10, strike out “by such subcommittee” 
and insert “and.” 

Line 11, strike out “thereof” and insert 
“of the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“To provide funds for the expenses of 
the investigations and studies author- 
ized by clause 8 of rule XI, incurred by 
the Antiracketeering Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


MARKHAM FERRY PROJECT 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules I 
call up House Resolution 588 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
tor the consideration of the bill (S. 119) to 
provide for the construction of the Markham 
Ferry project on the Grand River in Okla- 
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homa by the Grand River Dam Authority, 
an instrumentality of the State of Oklahoma. 
After general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill, and shall continue not to exceed 
1 hour, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Public Works, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final pas- 
sage without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit. 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. COLMER], and yield my- 
self such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to urge the adop- 
tion of House Resolution 588, to provide 
for the construction of the Markham 
Ferry project on the Grand River in 
Oklahoma by the Grand River Dam 
Authority, an instrumentality of the 
State of Oklahoma. 

House Resolution 588, Mr. Speaker, 
provides for an open rule with 1 hour of 
general debate. 

S. 119, if passed, would authorize the 
construction of the Markham Ferry Dam 
and Reservoir project on the Grand 
River, Okla., by the Grand River Dam 
Authority, an agency of the State of 
Oklahoma. 

The project would be constructed un- 
der license granted by the Federal Power 
Commission in accordance with the Fed- 
eral Power Act and would be operated for 
power production in coordination with 
the power operations of the Federal proj- 
ects in the area. 

Mr. Speaker, $6,500,000 would be au- 
thorized to be appropriated as the con- 
tribution of the United States to the 
Grand River Dam Authority for flood- 
control storage in the reservoir. This 
sum would be reduced by an amount 
representing the cost of acquiring and 
conveying lands acquired in the project 
area by the United States with flood- 
control appropriations, and an amount 
representing the fair market value of 
any other lands in the project area 
owned by the United States. The bill 
would also authorize the Secretary of 
the Army to convey to the Grand River 
Dam Authority such lands, easements, 
and flowage rights owned by the United 
States as may be necessary for construc- 
tion and operation of the project. 

Mr. Speaker, the estimated cost of the 
entire project if built with Federal funds 
would be about $38,450,000. Under this 
bill since the Federal Government will 
only pay for the flood-control features 
which will cost about $6,500,000, it is 
very obvious that there will be a huge 
saving for the Federal Government. It 
is anticipated that the Grand River Dam 
Authority would finance their part of the 
project by selling bonds which would be 
retired from earnings derived from the 
re of power generated by their facili- 

es. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill resembles quite 
closely several other bills which have 
been before the House during this Con- 
gress. A very good and auspicious trend 
I feel is developing through this coopera- 
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tion by the Federal and State govern- 
ments and private enterprise in the task 
of developing and conserving our great 
power and water potentialities. The 
Federal Power Commission recommends 
the enactment of this bill and according 
to the report, the Interior Department 
has voiced no objection to the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that the rule will 
be adopted by the House and that the bill 
itself will pass. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. ELLSWORTH] has explained, 
this is an open rule providing for 1 hour 
of general debate on this measure to 
build a dam on Grand River in Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to just take this 
time to commend the Committee on 
Public Works and those responsible for 
bringing in this bill with this type of 
legislation; in other words, for the type 
of construction this authorizes. 

It is a little different from most of the 
legislation of this nature that comes be- 
fore us in that, as the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. ELLSWORTH] has explained, 
this is a project that will be constructed 
by the State of Oklahoma rather than by 
the Federal Government. I should like 
to see more of such projects. I believe we 
had one before us several days ago in the 
State of Alabama, that was somewhat 
along the same line, that followed the 
same philosophy. I would term this, 
Mr. Speaker, a States rights measure. 
Instead of the Federal Government go- 
ing into this field, although it has been 
authorized to do so, the State of Okla- 
homa will do the constructing and will 
handle the power to be developed. As I 
say, it is somewhat of a departure from 
what we have been doing in the past. 

As I see it, this means in just so many 
words that the Federal Government will 
not be called upon to put up some $32 
million which it would have to put up 
if the orthodox plan of operation hereto- 
fore followed were followed now. The 
Federal Government will continue the 
flood-control portion of this operation 
but the State of Oklahoma will advance 
the funds for the power operation. I be- 
lieve this is a wholesome type of legisla- 
tion and I wanted to make that com- 
ment and to commend the Committee on 
Public Works. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Gavin] such time as he may 
consume. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to speak out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
glad that my very good and able friend, 
the distinguished gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack] is here to- 
day, because repeatedly he has been on 
his feet indicating to the Members on 
our side, the great support that the other 
side of the House has always given the 
Eisenhower program. The matter which 
I want to discuss today will indicate that 
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there are times when the other side of 
the House is not so much in support of 
what President Eisenhower may recom- 
mend. 

I note that the old TVA supporters, 
former Representatives ESTES KEFAUVER 
and ALBERT GORE, and present Represent- 
atives Joe Evins and CHET HOLIFIELD, 
have become aroused and taken excep- 
tion to President Eisenhower’s order di- 
recting the Atomic Energy Commission 
to contract for power from private firms 
for present TVA customers. 

Former Representative KEFAUVER calls 
it an administrative monstrosity. He 
also states: 


I am one who believes that power, wher- 
ever it may be, is a natural monopoly, and 
that, therefore, it should be developed and 
controlled for the benefit of all the people 
of that particular region. 


I would like to ask the gentleman 
whether steampower plants, in which he 
is greatly interested and greatly con- 
cerned, and all of the TVA supporters 
have consistently and persistently tried 
to cram down the throats of the Ameri- 
can taxpayers, are a natural monopoly. 

I would like to know whether the 
American taxpayers should put the cash 
on the barrelhead to develop a certain 
section of the United States in compe- 
tition with another section of the United 
States. President Eisenhower is right. 
It is time that he took a determined 
stand to bring about a fair and equitable 
condition in this highly competitive in- 
dustrial situation in which we are living. 
In other words, the gentleman feels that 
it is all right to take the American tax- 
payers’ money to produce cheap power 
in the Tennessee Valley at the expense 
of the rest of the country. 

We pumped about $1,750,000,000 into 
the TVA. I would say to the Members 
that it is about time that the TVA stood 
on its own feet. President Eisenhower 
should not recede from the position he 
has taken, because it is a sound and prac- 
tical one. All we in the other States 
have been doing is furnishing the money 
to sharpen the razor that is cutting our 
industrial and economic throats. We 
have given the TVA an opportunity to 
blossom out and flourish with cheap 
power, tax-exempt and subsidizec by the 
American taxpayers, to attract industry 
into the Tennessee Valley. 

I am interested in Pennsylvania which 
I am proud and honored to represent. 
I am interested in its 10 million peo- 
ple. I am interested in their welfare 
and their social standards. I am inter- 
ested in how we can retain our indus- 
try and permit these people to continue 
to earn their bread and butter, which 
is questionable if we have to compete 
with the TVA. When one area of the 
country is subsidized to such an extent 
that it can produce power at 7 mills per 
kilowatt hour against other States that 
have to produce their own power, not 
subsidized or not tax-exempt, at approxi- 
mately 17 mills per kilowatt hour, I think 
it is about time that we reconsider the 
whole matter, 

There is a very interesting editorial 
which I think the Members should read 
which appeared in the Evening Star, and 
@ very interesting article by Fred W. 
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Perkins, on the coal situation and the 
TVA, which I am inserting in the Rec- 
orD, and which indicates that they are 
now buying coal from the independent 
miners, who are cheaper in price, and 
not from the mines that operate with 
organized labor setups. 

Mr. Speaker, you know, my heart 
aches for the supporters of the TVA. 

All I can say is that it is about time 
we get back to good, sound common- 
sense. If the Tennessee Valley wants to 
produce more power, let them produce 
it with their own money, not come hat 
in hand demanding that the Federal 
Government continue to furnish the 
money to produce cheap power, tax-ex- 
empt, to create greater prosperity for 
the Tennessee Valley in competition 
with the rest of the United States. I 
am glad for the prosperity in the Ten- 
nessee Valley, the Federal Government 
has given great help and now that it is 
well founded I would say for the future 
development they should proceed with- 
out additional subsidization from Fed- 
eral Government. 

I am greatly pleased with the action 
taken by the President. It is encourag- 
ing to see that he regards this as a mat- 
ter of principle and not as a matter of 
political expediency. I sincerely hope 
that he does not become affected by the 
unfair blasts being delivered at him. The 
policy which he has adopted is one, 
which, I am sure, will meet with the ap- 
proval of the American people. I deep- 
ly sympathize with the supporters of 
the TVA who, as I have said before on 
the floor of the House, are always crying 
the blues with a ham under each arm. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
June 22, 1954] 


TVA, AEC, AND PRIVATE POWER 


Despite some rather extravagant criticism 
to the contrary, it is dificult to see anything 
sinister or underhanded in the President's 
directive to the Atomic Energy Commission 
to negotiate a 25-year contract with 2 pri- 
vate companies for the construction of a 
steam-generating powerplant at West Mem- 
phis, Ark. 

True enough, the directive calls for an 
unusually roundabout sort of arrangement, 
and there is plenty of room for legitimate 
debate as to its wisdom and practicality in 
terms of long-range national policy and 
simple economics. But some of the out- 
raged cries that have been raised against it— 
cries suggesting that the whole thing is a 
dishonest and conspiratorial maneuver de- 
signed to destroy the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority in order to enrich the private-power 
“barons” (silk-hatted men with dollar signs 
on their protuberant vests)—seem more than 
a little bit ridiculous, to put it charitably. 

This is so because the directive, far from 
being either disingenuous or particularly 
surprising, is quite in line with the policy 
that the Eisenhower administration has 
openly espoused on a number of occasions in 
the past. Summed up in broad terms, the 
policy—as defined last August by Interior 
Secretary McKay—is to maintain public- 
power projects on their present scale, but not 
to expand them unless economically feasible 
and necessary or unless private enterprise 
cannot itself carry out the expansion on the 
basis of fair charges to the consumer. And 
in accord with that view the President spe- 
cifically declared in his January budget mes- 
sage to Congress that “arrangements are 
being made to reduce, by the fall of 1957, 
existing commitments of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority to the Atomic Energy Com- 
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mission by 500,000 to 600,000 kilowatts” in 
order (1) to meet the requirements of TVA's 
nongovernmental customers and (2) to 
“eliminate the need for appropriating funds 
from the Treasury to finance additional 
generating units.” 

Accordingly, considered against this back- 
ground, the President’s directive hardly 
warrants a reaction of shocked surprise. 
Under it the AEC’s 5 members (all of whom 
recognize the order’s validity, though 3 
doubt its soundness) are to arrange with 
the private companies to build a generating 
plant that would cost about $107 million. 
The plant, whose output would be for civil- 
ian consumers, would feed 600,000 kilowatts 
into the TVA system to make up for the 
comparable amount of TVA power now being 
delivered to the atomic installations at Pa- 
ducah, Ky. As estimated by Budget Direc- 
tor Hughes, the project would avoid an out- 
lay of about $100 million in Federal funds 
that would otherwise have to be spent on 
new TVA facilities during the next 3 years. 
In effect, in that sense, it would appear to be 
a kind of bookkeeping transaction through 
which the AEC'’s unique contract-making 
authority would be used to eliminate sub- 
stantial Government expenditures, not by 
cutting back on TVA's present operations 
but by holding those operations at their 
current level and letting free enterprise take 
care of the expansion needed between now 
and 1957. 

The President's critics—notably Demo- 
cratic members of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy—have attacked 
all this on several grounds. Senator GORE, 
for instance, has charged that it would mis- 
use one of the Nation’s most vital agencies 
to set in motion a power policy that could 
bring about TVA’s ultimate liquidation for 
the benefit of the private utilities. And 
Representative Horw, on the basis of 
some preliminary AEC estimates, has assert- 
ed that power from the proposed project 
would cost—over the next 25 years—at least 
$90 million more than equivalent power from 
facilities that TVA could build. 

These are legitimate points of argument, 
but the debate over them ought not to be 
cluttered up—as in the case of the so-called 
tidelands bill—with a lot of irresponsible 
talk about how the administration is con- 
spiring to satisfy the greed of private lobby- 
ists. For the record shows that the Presi- 
dent’s directive—whether wise or not—is al- 
together consistent with what he has said 
heretofore, in a thoroughly open and above- 
board manner, about his desire to see free 
enterprise operate in this field wherever it 
can do so in line with the public interest. 
There is certainly nothing underhanded 
about that. 


[From the Washington Daily News of June 
15, 1954] 


TVA Is TAKING MAJOR RAP FOR THE 
DEPRESSION IN COAL 


(By Fred W. Perkins) 


EKNoxvitte, TENN., June 15.— When the 
Tennessee Valley Authority gets a new Chair- 
man he will haye a hot potato on his hands. 
It concerns the coal-mining industry. 

Both management and labor are telling 
Congress, and other Federal and State offi- 
cials, that the altruistic TVA is following 
policies in coal buying that tend toward 
destruction of the industry and impoverish- 
ment of the miners. 

They picture TVA as a two-faced thing— 
a kindly, beneficial agency for the improve- 
ment of nearly all aspects of life in the Ten- 
nessee Valley; but a devilish one in buying 
coal. TVA is potentially the biggest coal 
user in this part of the country. 

The problem is expressed in one sentence 
by John Oliver, general manager of TVA: 
“As a businesslike producer of electric power 
we feel that we are obligated to buy our fuel 
as economically as possible.” 
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The coal industry, important here long 
before TVA was established 22 years ago, 
also is reminded by Mr. Oliver that “the 
producers must recognize that in TVA they 
have a new and different kind of market, 
and if they want to compete for it they must 
alter their mining methods or establish new 
sources so that coal can be produced in sub- 
stantial volume on a low-cost basis.” 


HURTING ELSEWHERE 


Primarily and directly affected are coal 
producers and miners in eastern Tennessee 
and adjoining regions of Kentucky and 
southwestern Virginia, but management 
leaders say already it is having a depressive 
effect elsewhere. 

MAY SPREAD 


One of TVA's original purposes was to 
furnish a measuring stick for the charges 
of the privately owned utilities. Now these 
utilities are asking, “If TVA can get coal at 
such low prices, why shouldn’t we?” 

Buying from the lowest competitive bids 
is a traditional Government policy. But 
nearly all big Tennessee coal producers and 
many of the smaller ones are bound to the 
wage contracts of the United Mine Workers, 
which make it impossible to sell much union- 
produced coal for what TVA is paying. 

The result: A great number of small non- 
union mines—cailed dogholes by the large 
operators—have been opened. The doghole 
owners are feasting on the TVA market, 
which in a few years, when all the new TVA 
steam plants will be going, will double to 
about 18 million tons a year. That much 
coal would make happy all the regular op- 
erators if they could grab that market. 


COSTS FAR LESS 


The small mines pay workmen below union 
scale, sometimes only half as much, counting 
in “fringe” benefits of UMW members. They 
do not need costly underground equipment 
and machinery. Most deliver by trucks, 
which merely back up to the mouth of the 
mine, get their loads of 10 tons or so and 
haul off to the nearest TVA stockpile. That 
bypasses rail-freight rates, which many large 
operators say is another reason they can't 
get into the TVA list of suppliers. 

Another result: A few larger companies 
are ending UMW contracts, going nonunion, 
and cutting pay scales. One large outfit in 
nearby Kentucky is said to be saving 37 
percent of its former wage bill. 


OPERATORS WARY 


Most operators with union contracts view 
this with fear. Some say if everybody cut 
wages and prices it would lead to more un- 
dercutting, and chaos, 

Coal operators contend TVA should pay 
enough for coal to enable them to meet the 
UMW’s wage scale because the Government 
had much to do with raising that scale as 
demanded by John L. Lewis. 

They point out that in two wartime sel- 
zures of the coal industry, nationwide, the 
mineowners couldn’t get their properties 
back until they agreed to shoulder wage and 
other benefits agreed to by two former In- 
terior Secretaries, Harold Ickes and J. A. 
Krug. The 1946 Krug-Lewis agreement 
started the UMW’s welfare and pension fund 
with a union tax of 5 cents a ton on coal 
production—now it is 40 cents. The basic 
pay of $5.60 a day in 1941 has gone up to 
$18.35, and the fringes on top bring the 
total man-day cost in a unionized mine up 
to 823. 

There is some hope ahead for the opera- 
tors. A Commerce Department survey of 
economic conditions in eastern Kentucky, 
including the coal problem, reached the cau- 
tious official conclusion that: “In light of 
the gravity of the eastern Kentucky situa- 
tion, a reexamination of the matter (coal- 
buying policy) on the part of TVA could 
conceivably prove helpful.” 
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Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to speak out of 
order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
had no intention of making any remarks 
today because everything was drifting 
along so nicely and I did not intend even 
to make any remarks which would be 
inconsistent with the nice atmosphere 
that exists in the House today. But, 
when my very dear friend, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gavin] referred 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
and I was sitting in the Chamber, I as- 
sumed he was referring to me. Maybe 
Iam presumptuous in thinking that, and 
if the gentleman was not referring to me, 
he is in the Chamber now and I would 
like to have him remove that thought 
from my mind, if that is the case. 

Mr. GAVIN. The gentleman is cor- 
rect, I was referring to you. 

Mr.McCORMACK. Well, Ihad drawn 
a rather conclusive presumption that the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania had the 
gentleman from Massachusetts in mind, 
but I just wanted to be sure. 

Mr. GAVIN. So that we do not mis- 
understand each other, I was referring 
to you. I think it is quite clear now. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
remark made by my genial friend in re- 
lation to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, who is now addressing the House, 
was that I have repeatedly made state- 
ments to the effect that there was great 
Democratic support of the Eisenhower 
program. I just want to mildly and 
temperately and kindly correct my friend, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. I 
never made the statement in the way 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
quoted me. What I have said is that 
President Eisenhower has been support- 
ing Democratic programs of the last 20 
years, and that I am glad to see he recog- 
nizes the great leadership of the late 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt and former 
President Harry S. Truman, and that he 
recognizes what the Democratic Party 
during the past 20 years has given to the 
people of our country. So it is not a 
question of the Democrats supporting 
President Eisenhower, it is a question of 
Eisenhower following the Democrats. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MeCORMACK. Iam glad to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. GAVIN. In this particular in- 
stance, the President is not following 
the leadership of the Democrats. 

Mr. McCORMACK. But you see I took 
the statement which the gentleman made 
in relation to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts. Now might I make another 
mild observation? I read the newspa- 
pers, of course, and I try to do a little 
thinking and a little evaluating about 
whatIread. Isee prominently displayed 
from time to time, “Citizens for Eisen- 
hower Committee” and that they are go- 
ing to support only those who support 
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Ike. Well, if they are sincere that 
means there are an awful lot on the Re- 
publican side, my good colleagues whom 
I respect even in disagreement, whom 
they are not going to support. 

How mortifying it must be to my Re- 
publican colleagues to have that hatchet 
hanging over their heads. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. How mortifying 
it must be to my Republican friends to 
know that they are threatened not by 
the Republican organization but by some 
pseudopolitical organization. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes, I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Was the word “morti- 
fying” or “modifying”? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Well, I do not 
know what they are going to try to do 
to you gentlemen on your side. Accord- 
ing to the voting record to date there 
are very few on the Republican side who 
could qualify for their support. That is 
your problem, however. Of course, if 
the Citizens for Eisenhower are sincere, 
when November comes they will be sup- 
porting Democratic Members seeking re- 
election rather than a great majority of 
Republican Members. 

But let me pass that over. My friend 
referred to the TVA and the fact that 
those coming from the TVA area are not 
supporting the President. If a Demo- 
cratic President had issued that order, 
every newspaper in the country would 
have screeching headlines calling him a 
dictator. There is no question but what 
President Eisenhower has issued an or- 
der to the members of the Atomic Energy 
Commission which is in the nature of 
dictation to them. The President over- 
looks the fact that the members of the 
Atomic Energy Commission are ap- 
pointed as a result of a law passed by 
the Congress of the United States, and 
apparently the President overlooked the 
fact that they have their responsibilities 
as members of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to perform their duties in ac- 
cordance with the organic act establish- 
ing the Atomic Energy Commission. 

I am not going to say that the Presi- 
dent is a dictator, because we Democrats 
are too kind to call the President a dicta- 
tor, but I will say that if the same situa- 
tion arose while a Democratic President 
was in office there would be a dozen Re- 
publican colleagues of mine in the well 
of the House calling such a President a 
dictator. The Republican press, con- 
sisting of about 90 percent of the news- 
papers of the country, unfortunately 
so—I wish they would be converted to 
the Democratic Party—and what I say 
is again impersonal and in no unkind 
sense—90 percent of the newspapers of 
the country would have screeching head- 


lines accusing the Democratie President 
of being a dictator, if any Democratic 
President did the same thing as Presi- 
dent Eisenhower did in this case. 

So with those few thoughts off my 
mind, unless the gentleman wants to 
provoke some more— 

I yield to the gentleman from Penn< 
Sylvania. 
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Mr. GAVIN. I would like to ask the 
gentleman if he can tell us why a great 
many of the industries of the New Eng- 
land States are moving down into the 
Tennessee Valley. What is the reason for 
this exodus of New England industry into 
the valley? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
has asked a question that would take 
more than a minute to answer. But 
coming back to what the gentleman said 
in his remarks, is social security a Re- 
publican measure? I thought that was a 
good Democratic measure. Yet the 
recommendations of the President to ex- 
tend it is nothing but following up the 
Democratic measures of the past 20 
years. When did unemployment com- 
pensation start? With the Republican 
Party or the Democratic Party? It was 
put into law by the Democratic Party. 
What about low-cost housing? It will 
be interesting to see what you do when 
that bill comes back on the conference 
report. I expect a majority of the 
House conferees to do a job on the Sen- 
ate amendment. They are not going to 
accept the Senate amendment, which is 
the recommendation that President 
Eisenhower recommended. When we 
presented to this House the Eisenhower 
recommendation, 150 Republicans voted 
against it and only 51 Republicans voted 
for it. On the other hand 124 Demo- 
erats voted for the 4 years of low-cost 
housing, 35,000 units a year, and 61 
against. In other words, 75 percent of 
my Republican friends opposed President 
Eisenhower in his recommendation, and 
68 percent of the Democrats supported 
the recommendation because it was good 
Democratic policy. 

What about the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments law? Was it a Republican who 
recommended that? Was it a Republi- 
can Congress that enacted it into law 
or was it a Democratic Congress? 

So when President Eisenhower makes 
recommendations of that kind he is fol- 
lowing good Democratic leadership; in 
other words, he is going to the country 
with an exhibition of good commonsense 
in following good Democratic leadership. 

And next fall when the people go to the 
polls on election day and in their wisdom, 
as I confidently predict, elect a Demo- 
cratic House and a Democratic Senate, it 
will be the best thing for the people of 
our country, because under we Demo- 
crats the people griped in the good old 
American way, they criticized the Demo- 
cratic Party in the good old American 
way, but one thing was certain: For 20 
years the American people never had a 
lack of confidence in business or in hav- 
ing a job. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I have no further requests for time. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentlemen from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Gavin]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
thank the gentleman for giving me this 
opportunity to reply to my very good 
friend who used my name on several 
occasions. 

Mr. Speaker, I definitely am not 
against flood control. The project that 
I am interested in and to which the gen- 
tleman refers, is a straight, clear-cut 
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flood-control project. I am not in dis- 
agreement with the TVA on flood con- 
trol, for which it was originally con- 
ceived; but after you got into flood con- 
trol, you got into hydroelectric power, 
you found it was necessary to supplant 
it with steam-power plants because you 
did not have sufficient water in the low 
areas in the summer months to operate. 
So you came in here and asked the Amer- 
ican taxpayers to subsidize the TVA fur- 
ther not for flood control, but for steam- 
power plants. 

I am for flood control first, last, and 
always. I have always supported flood- 
control projects. I think it is the wisest 
investment that the American taxpayers 
can make to impound our waters for do- 
mestic and industrial purposes rather 
than permit these recurring devastating 
floods. But when it comes to steam- 
power plants, you have no right to ask 
the American taxpayers to build steam- 
power plants in the Tennessee Valley any 
more than we in Pennsylvania would 
have to ask the American taxpayers to 
build steam-power plants for us. We 
have coal in Pennsylvania and if the 
Government will give us subsidized, tax- 
exempt steam-power plants in Penn- 
Sylvania we can utilize our coal in the 
distressed areas to produce cheap power 
and it will permit us to compete with the 
TVA industrially; but we cannot com- 
pete with TVA on the basis that the TVA 
is now operated subsidized and tax 
exempt. 

I do want to make it clear, when the 
gentleman talks about my position on 
flood control, that I am for flood-control 
projects any time, anywhere, any place 
in these United States which will con- 
tribute to the protection, welfare, and 
development of our Nation, but I am 
definitely against Federally subsidized, 
tax-exempt steam-power plants to give 
one area an advantage over other parts 
of the country. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the 
resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 119) to provide for the 
construction of the Markham Ferry 
project on the Grand River in Oklahoma 
by the Grand River Dam Authority, an 
instrumentality of the State of Okla- 
homa. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill S. 119, with Mr. 
Corton in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill ought not to 
take very much time. It has already 
passed the Senate. My recollection is 
that it was reported out of the Commit- 
tee on Public Works of the House unani- 
mously. What it does is to take the 
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Federal Government out of a project to 
the extent of $32 million. The total cost 
of the project is about $38.5 million, 
The other $6.5 million is for flood con- 
trol, which will be the Federal Govern- 
ment’s part or contribution to the 
entire project. The State of Oklahoma, 
through its authority mentioned in the 
report, will complete the rest of the 
project. I believe the project is located 
in the district of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Steep] a member of our 
committee. I do not intend to take the 
time of the Committee of the House, but 
I yield part of it to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma so he may describe the proj- 
ect in detail. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to correct a statement made by the 
chairman. The project is located in the 
district of my colleague, the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. EpmMonpson], who 
will discuss the project in detail. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say for 
the information of the committee that 
if there is any opposition to this bill from 
any of the areas, private or public, State 
or Federal, I have not heard anything 
about it. The bill passed the Senate 
unanimously. It came from our com- 
mittee unanimously. Insofar as I know, 
it is in accord with the policy of the 
present administration and the wishes 
of everyone concerned in this type of 
project. I hope the committee will go 
along with the bill so that we can dis- 
pose of it in due time today. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. NEAL]. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Chairman, S. 119, re- 
vising terms under which the Markham 
Ferry project in Oklahoma, originally 
authorized as a multi-purpose dam, to- 
gether with reauthorization by the Pub- 
lic Works Committee of Coocas River, 
Coogar Dam, and Priest Rapids to per- 
mit local interests to proceed with con- 
struction of power facilities, initiates a 
new concept of partnership between the 
Federal Government and local interests. 
Heretofore the Government has assumed 
the full costs of construction of multi- 
purpose dams, it has allocated to power 
features only such costs as could be con- 
sidered in excess of estimates for flood 
control and navigation, and then has as- 
sumed role of selling and distributing 
power at rates based on costs of this one 
phase of the total construction project. 
In this way Government has become ac- 
tively involved in the manufacture and 
distribution of electric power. 

In areas where the Government has 
the obligation of providing flood control 
and/or navigation, it is often advisable 
that all phases of the project be at- 
tempted at the same time or that initial 
structures for power generation only be 
planned to permit full utilization of the 
watershed potential at some later date, 
when flood control or navigation becomes 
economically justified. In each of the 
above-named projects, power is the pri- 
mary objective. Recognizing the pres- 
ent need for this power, the local inter- 
ests have indicated their willingness to 
assume all costs to be involved in the 
construction of power facilities, with 
only such Federal contributions as 
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would be involved if flood control or nav- 
igation facilities should be attempted by 
the Government at a later date. 

Where flood control or navigation is 
not justified as yet economically, but 
power needs are immediate, local gov- 
ernment authorities will pay the greater 
portion of the cost of construction in 
accordance with plans of the Corps of 
Engineers. Additional facilities for flood 
control or navigation, if later authorized 
by the Congress, can be added to the 
existing foundation structures at Fed- 
eral expense. Under this arrangement 
the local authority assumes full charge 
over the sale and distribution of the gen- 
erated power, and can make suitable 
arrangements with area power agen- 
cies, either State or private, and, sub- 
ject to Federal Power regulations, may 
integrate their generating capacity to 
insure more uniformity in rates and a 
more dependable supply of power to all 
users. 

The pattern thus set will enable many 
areas throughout the country to secure 
much needed power long before it could 
be justified as a Federal multipurpose 
project. It will also encourage local 
communities to assume more initiative 
and responsibility in developing their 
own resources instead of depending upon 
the Nation’s taxpayers. Last, and most 
important, it will be a start toward get- 
ting the Federal Government out of the 
business of producing and distributing 
power in competition with private agen- 
cies willing and able to assume their 
share of Federal, State, and local taxes. 

The policy of utilizing impounded 
water in suitable streams is sound where 
benefits accruing over a 50-year period 
are sufficient to amortize the original 
cost and reasonable interest charges. 

Due to the vagaries of weather and 
insufficient rainfall, many of these proj- 
ects, unable to operate the year around 
at full capacity, need available standby 
power. This may be avoidable from an 
integrated hydro facility or from steam 
generating plants nearby, privately or 
publicly owned. 

In any event, competing agencies op- 
erating in any given area should be 
mutually interested in pooling their re- 
sources to assure the best possible dis- 
tribution of their power at rates as nearly 
uniform as possible based on transpor- 
tation and other physical problems of 
cost. As demands for electric power 
grow with an ever-increasing popula- 
tion, the need for steam plants to fur- 
nish and stabilize an adequate supply 
of needed power must be recognized. 
Construction and operation of these 
steam plants should be the prerogative 
of private investment or locally author- 
ized regional organizations, each dis- 
tributing power under the regulation of 
State public utilities or the Federal power 
authority, where interstate distribution 
requires such control. So long as Fed- 
eral subsidies favor one part of the coun- 
try over another, just so long will the 
controversy over consumer rates con- 
tinue to plague Congress. 

With abundant capital in the posses- 
sion of small savers, banks, and insur- 
ance companies, awaiting an opportu- 
nity for profitable investment, the first 
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duty of government is to provide pro- 
tective safeguards against improper 
combinations in restraint of trade and 
protect the public against exploitation. 
It is from the interchange of wages and 
profits resulting from privately operated 
industry that Government derives its 
source of income. Government opera- 
tion of any facility, whether total or 
partial through subsidies, not only fails 
to return its proper share of taxes but 
assumes the right to call on Government 
for deficiencies and further expansions. 

The Government operation of TVA is 
a shining example of the involvement of 
public funds in electric power. The ini- 
tial investment for creating hydropower 
was used as the basis for setting attrac- 
tive consumer rates. Attracted by these 
preferential rates, industry moved in to 
take advantage of cheap power. When 
adequate power was no longer available, 
the Congress was asked to appropriate 
from public funds additional moneys to 
build steam plants to provide current to 
meet new demands. Existing area steam 
plants, capable of supplying this new de- 
mand, were either absorbed by TVA or 
forced to the wall because they were un- 
able to compete with preferential rates 
being charged by TVA, which was selling 
both hydro- and steam-generated power 
at rates based on the costs of the original 
hydropower installation. TVA now has 
20 or more steam plants in operation and 
is demanding that Government bear the 
cost of additional steam-producing fa- 
cilities to meet their growing demands. 
So the taxpayers of the Nation are bear- 
ing the cost of furnishing electric power 
to the citizens of the Tennessee Valley at 
consumer rates far below the cost of 
similar service elsewhere. This is nei- 
ther fair nor just. If TVA is to continue 
as a Government-operated facility its 
rates for power should be set to return 
a profit at rates comparable to averages 
permitted by public utilities throughout 
the country, and the profits should be 
returned to the Government as credit to 
the taxpayers whose money was used to 
create TVA in the first place. Other- 
wise TVA should be sold to private inter- 
ests and the proceeds applied to our 
staggering public debt. 

The favorable action of Congress on 
Senate bill 119 would establish a prece- 
dent that Government participation in 
multipurpose dams should henceforth be 
limited only to that part of the cost which 
would, under the laws, be required to 
provide flood control and navigation 
structures, and local participating agen- 
cies should assume full control over the 
sale and distribution of power output. 

It is my considered opinion that Gov- 
ernment should not be permanently en- 
gaged in any business that can be con- 
ducted by individuals or privately 
finaced organizations unless it is of pri- 
mary concern for the health and welfare 
of the country at large. 

The disposal of the estimated $30 bil- 
lion of Government funds invested in 
various phases of competitive business 
would go far toward reducing the na- 
tional debt and bring in an immediate 
income in the form of taxes to reduce the 
interest charges that now exceed the 
total cost of all Government operations 
a few years ago. 
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Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. EDMONDSON]. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to begin by thanking the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia [Mr. NEAL], 
and the distinguished chairman, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Don- 
DERO], for the remarks which they have 
made in support of this legislation. It is 
a bill which has had bipartisan support 
throughout its life both in the Senate 
and in the House. 

Mr. Chairman, I am a little bit hesi- 
tant to make any kind of a speech for 
it, because when we were before the 
Committee on Public Works, I started to 
make a talk and I was interrupted and 
told everybody was for it, so I might as 
well stop speaking. And, when I got 
before the Committee on Rules, I started 
to make a talk for it there and some of 
my friends on the committee said, 
“Everybody is for it. There is no point 
in making a speech.” So with some trep- 
idation for fear I might get somebody 
against it who is already for it, I shall 
make a few remarks on the subject and 
then stop. 

There are three compelling reasons 
which I believe dictate passage of this 
bill. They are reasons that should have 
equal weight on both sides of the aisle. 
In the first place, the bill will carry out 
and complete an authorized program 
for the construction of three dams on 
the Grand River, an authorized program 
which has a history of 13 years of con- 
sistent approval by the Congress. This 
dam when constructed by the Grand 
River Dam Authority, a State agency, 
will complete and unify this program of 
three dams on the Grand River in our 
State. 

The second compelling reason is that 
it is going to save the Federal Govern- 
ment and the Federal taxpayers approx- 
imately $32 million. At the same time, 
by having the State construct the dam 
and carry out the flood-control purposes 
of it in coordination with the other two 
dams on this big river, it will provide the 
flood control which is needed in this area 
and will assure the efficiency and the 
operating effectiveness of the other two 
dams which have already been con- 
structed, one of them by the Federal 
Government now operated by the Army 
engineers and the other by this same 
Grand River Dam Authority as a State 
agency. 

A final reason is that this bill, as my 
very able colleague from Oklahoma [Mr. 
STEED] has already stated, is a bill that 
has the united support and the en- 
thusiastic support of all of the inter- 
ested agencies and groups concerned in 
it. It is not only actively supported 
and endorsed by the Governor of the 
State of Oklahoma; it also has the sup- 
port of the Department of the Interior; 
has the support of the committees of 
both Houses of the Congress thus far; it 
has the support of the Army engineers. 
The only expression of opposition that 
we have heard came from a historical 
group which was disturbed about the 
possibility that the first white settlement 
in Oklahoma might be covered in the 
construction of this reservoir. I think 
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that that objection was answered very 
adequately in the hearings of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works when the Army 
engineers gave their assurance that con- 
struction was possible in a manner so 
that this original white settlement would 
be amply and adequately protected for 
its historical value. I think, with that 
assurance from the Army engineers, 
every bit of real opposition to the bill 
in the State of Oklahoma has evapo- 
rated. I think it is a bill that should be 
passed. 

I certainly appreciate the able support 
that has been given to it by the members 
of the Committee on Public Works of the 
House. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, we 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Chairman, we 
have no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the general com- 
prehensive plan for flood control and other 
purposes approved by the act of June 28, 
1938, for the Arkansas River Basin, as modi- 
fied by the acts of August 18, 1951, and 
July 24, 1946, is hereby further modified to 
provide for the construction of the Markham 
Ferry project on the Grand River in Okla- 
homa by the Grand River Dam Authority, 
an instrumentality of the State of Okla- 
homa, in accordance with the terms of the 
Federal Power Act and in general conform- 
ity with the recommendations of the Chief 
of Engineers in House Document No. 107 
of the 76th Congress and House Document 
No. 758 of the 79th Congress, such project 
to have the same number of acre-feet of 
flood storage and the same flood control and 
power pool elevations as recommended by 
the Chief of Engineers, with provision for 
emergency operation for surcharge storage 
three feet above the normal flood-control 
pool. 

Sec, 2. To the extent that it may be mu- 
tually agreed between the Grand River Dam 
Authority and the Secretary of the Interior, 
operation for power production of this and 
other installations of the Grand River Dam 
Authority on the Grand River in the State 
of Oklahoma shall be coordinated with the 
power operations of the Federal projects in 
the area: Provided, That nothing herein 
stated with regard to any such agreement 
shall be construed in any way to modify or 
repeal any existing authority vested in the 
Federal Power Commission by this or any 
other act or to modify or repeal any au- 
thority of the Secretary of the Army or the 
Chief of Engineers pursuant to section 7 of 
Public Law 534, 78th Congress. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated not to exceed $6,500,000 as a 
monetary contribution by the United States 
for flood-control storage in the Markham 
Ferry project: Provided, That such funds as 
may be appropriated under the foregoing 
authorization shall be administered by the 
Chief of Engineers in a manner which shall 
assure (1) that the Grand River Dam Au- 
thority shall comply with the provisions of 
this act relating to the construction of the 
Markham Ferry project, and (2) that the 
total payment made by the Chief of Engi- 
neers to the Grand River Dam Authority 
shall be $6,500,000 less the sum of (a) such 
amount as he shall determine to represent 
the cost to the Government, including ac- 
quisition and conveyance of lands acquired 
in the Markham Ferry project area by the 
United States with flood-control appropria- 
tions and conveyed to the Grand River Dam 
Authority pursuant to section 4 of this act, 
and (b) such amount as he shall determine 
to represent the fair market value of any 
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other lands acquired by the United States 
and public-domain lands, or interests there- 
in, lying within the project area, and con- 
veyed to the Grand River Dam Authority 
pursuant to section 4 of this act: Provided 
further, That the acceptance by the Grand 
River Dam Authority of the foregoing 
amount shall constitute the agreement of 
the Grand River Dam Authority to hold and 
save the United States free and harmless 
from all claims heretofore or hereafter as- 
serted of whatever nature including but not 
limited to acquisition of land, relocation, 
construction, operation, and maintenance of 
the dam and reservoir: Provided further, 
That the foregoing authorization shall be in 
addition to authorizations heretofore made 
for appropriations for flood-control projects 
for the Department of the Army. 

Sec. 4. The sale, transfer, assignment, 
grant, or conveyance to the Grand River 
Dam Authority of such land, easements, and 
flowage rights owned by the United States 
of America as may be necessary for the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of 
the Markham Ferry project by the Grand 
River Dam Authority is hereby authorized 
and directed. The conveyance of such lands 
or interests therein shall be made by the 
Secretary of the Army, notwithstanding the 
provisions of any other law or requirement 
to the contrary. Other officials having juris- 
diction over such lands are authorized and 
directed to transfer custody of such lands 
to the Secretary of the Army. Reimburse- 
ment for the fair market value of said lands 
will be made by the Chief of Engineers from 
funds appropriated pursuant to this act. 
No such conveyance shall be made until 
funds have been appropriated pursuant to 
section 3 of this act and until a license for 
the Markham Ferry project has been issued 
by the Federal Power Commission. In addi- 
tion to the foregoing monetary contribution, 
the Secretary of the Army is authorized and 
directed to transfer engineering data includ- 
ing maps, survey reports and data, drilling 
records and designs as will be of value to the 
Grand River Dam Authority in planning, 
construction, maintenance, and operation of 
the Markham Ferry project. 


Mr. DONDERO (interrupting the read- 
ing of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be con- 
sidered as read and be open to amend- 
ment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 2, line 9, 
strike out the period and insert the follow- 
ing: “and such project shall be designed for 
an ultimate installed capacity of not less 
than 72,000 kilowatts: Provided, That the 
initial installation may have a smaller ca- 
pacity.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Corrox, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (S. 119) to provide for the construc- 
tion of the Markham Ferry project on 
the Grand River in Oklahoma by the 
Grand River Dam Authority, an instru- 
mentality of the State of Oklahoma, he 
reported the bill back to the House with 
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an amendment adopted by the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


FARM PROGRAMS AND FAMILY 
FARMS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. PATMAN] is recognized for 60 min- 
utes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
have been several recent occurrences 
which justify our taking a few moments 
to consider our national policies in rela- 
tion to the family farm. 

A few weeks ago my attention was 
called to a paper by Mr. E. G. Shinner, 
of the Shinner Foundation, in Chicago, 
entitled “The 1953-54 Recession: The 
Paradox of Efficiency.” In that paper, 
Mr. Shinner argued that we cannot go 
on forever pursuing greater and greater 
efficiency with fewer and fewer farmers, 
fewer and fewer manufacturers, distrib- 
utors, and so forth, and still advance the 
well-being of the average citizen. 

He argued that farming has great 
value as a way of life, and that our 
national farm programs—including the 
price-support programs—ought to be 
geared to protection of family farming 
and to discouraging large corporate 
farming. Mr. Shinner proposed that we 
limit farm-price supports given an indi- 
vidual farmer to a decent family income 
level, and no more. 

A few days later my attention was di- 
rected to a table which analyzes sizes of 
our farm price-support loans, by States, 
on 1953 crop wheat, cotton, and corn. 

In the State of California in 1953, the 
5 biggest cotton loans averaged $649,000. 
The average of all cotton price-support 
loans in that State was only $1,731. The 
big 5 were 375 times the average loan. 

In the State of Mississippi, the 5 big- 
gest cotton loans averaged $479,000. 
The average of all loans was $372. The 
5 large loans were nearly 1,300 times the 
average loans. 

In my own State of Texas, the 5 big- 
gest cotton loans averaged $219,440. The 
average of all Texas cotton loans was 
only $337. 

The contrasts are somewhat smaller 
but still very striking in regard to corn 
and wheat, with the bigger loans run- 
ning 20 to 40 times the size of average 
oans. 
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In Iowa, the five biggest corn loans 
were for an average of $98,000. The 
average of all Iowa corn loans was only 
$2,154. Illinois’ five big corn loans were 
for an average of $88,000, while the aver- 
age of all was only $2,025. In Indiana, 
the five big loans averaged $85,000 and 
all loans averaged only $2,307 on corn. 

Out in Montana the average of the 
five big wheat loans was $176,000 and the 
average of all wheat loans in that State 
was $4,000. In Oregon the wheat fig- 
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ures were $176,000 compared to $6,293. 
In Colorado $151,000 average loans to 
the five big operators compared to $3,- 
152 average of all wheat loans. In 
Washington the two figures are $219,- 
968 and $10,500. 

I insert in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks this comparative table of 
the average of the big loans, and the 
average of all loans, on 1953 crop corn, 
cotton, and wheat, by States: 


Comparison of largest loans made by CCC on 1953-crop corn, colton, and wheat, with esti- 
mated average loan, by States 


Corn 
State 


Average 
loan 


Average 5 
largest loans 


Missouri... 


New Vork 
North Carolina 


Cotton 


Average 5 Average Average 5 Average 
largest loans loan largest loans loan 

$9, 601 $1,343 
67, 931 3,475 
83, 735 9, 500 
151, 803 3. 152 
6,640 1. 251 
14, 783 988 
114, 934 3, 003 
61, 254 1,526 
31, 457 1, 204 
21, 747 1,147 
106, 963 1, 525 
17, 356 1, 312 
15, 313 975 
22, 382 1, 283 
39, 192 1, 194 
19, 565 2, 786 
39, 668 1, 695 
176,714 4,000 
75,961 2, 708 
34, 179 7.500 
20, 393 1, 880 
26, 680 2,000 
15, 254 1, 126 
14, 234 765 
71, 253 2, 890 
34, 648 1, 208 
41,161 2, 367 
176, 538 6, 293 
12,370 818 
14, 258 918 
65,060 1,400 
21,911 1,000 
72. 548 1,900 
25,172 2, 800 
19. 421 862 
219, 968 10, 500 
3,310 1,347 
5, 659 1, 200 
—— 35,352 4,266 


These figures make it obvious that our 
present price supports, unlimited as to 
amounts of individual production which 
will be supported, are encouraging a 
movement toward big farms in America 
that should not be tolerated. Our Gov- 
ernment should not support socially un- 
desirable activities—and large factories- 
in-the-field are just that, socially un- 
desirable. 


IS FAMILY-SIZED FARM HEADED FOR EXTINCTION? 


The farms of 1,000 acres or more have 
been growing rapidly in recent years with 
smaller-size operations shrinking. Are 
the big corporation ranches and planta- 
tions going to swallow up the average- 
size farm? Another question is, will the 
farm owner still be the real boss of his 
farm acres, or will his farm ownership 
consist of stock certificates in a superland 
operation handled by corporate person- 
nel from the president down to third as- 
sistant sodbuster? Certain agricultural 
trends certainly point in that direction. 
The farms of 1,000 acres or more have 
increased 80 percent since 1920. The 
number of farms in the 10- to 179-acre 
class have declined 25 percent. During 


this time, 1 farm unit out of every 6 has 
disappeared, or 1 million in all. They 
have been absorbed into other farms 
until the average farm of today is 60 
acres larger than 30 years ago. 

The top 3% percent of the Nation’s 
farms get more than 25 percent of the 
gross farm income. The top 13 ½ per- 
cent get half the total income, while the 
remaining 86 % percent share the other 
half. This bottom half of the Nation’s 
farmers are grossing less than $2,000 a 
year each; and out of this, all operating 
and other costs must be paid before they 
have anything for living expenses, 

HONEST HARD TIMES 

If farming is placed upon strictly ef- 
ficiency ratings and a mode-of-living 
concept abandoned, 10 million people will 
be forced off the farms. Those who ad- 
vocate this drastic change do not dis- 
close what they believe will happen to 
these 10 million people. 

The f -size farm should be saved 
and this type farming encouraged. The 
boys and girls reared on these farms, in- 
cluding the mode-of-life type, have made 
@ very great contribution toward making 
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our country the finest and greatest coun- 
try on earth. 

Price is a real problem with the farm- 
er. If the farmer cannot get a fair price 
for what he produces and is not treated 
fairly in the economic picture, he can- 
not survive. 

The Nation needs a strong—not a 
weak—agriculture. It is vital to our 
country. There are enough people di- 
rectly dependent on the farm, plus those 
who process and otherwise depend upon 
farm production, to infiuence economic 
conditions. If the farmers are prosper- 
ous, the entire Nation is prosperous. 
Hard times usually commence on the 
farm. Some outstanding leaders do not 
realize this; others merely promise 
honest hard times. 

A third happening which has come to 
my attention is the vote of the House 
Agriculture Committee, as reported in 
the press, to authorize production pay- 
ments to dairymen after September 1 to 
support farm return from dairy prod- 
ucts at 80 percent of parity. 

I happen to believe that the use of 
production payments is wise. They will 
support farm income without increasing 
consumer prices. I have seen estimates 
which indicate that they will be no more 
expensive to the taxpayers than buying 
butter, cheese, and dried milk, storing 
them and then disposing of them at a 
loss. Secretary Benson has said produc- 
tion payments will be cheaper on wool 
than high price supports. Certainly, 
when the cost to taxpayers of price sup- 
ports and the increased prices to con- 
sumers caused by supported prices are 
added together, production payments 
are considerably less costly to our citi- 
zens than the present support methods. 

I will vote to approve the committee’s 
action extending 90-percent supports 
and authorizing dairy payments and I 
commend the members for taking these 
steps. 

LIMIT AMOUNT OF DIRECT PAYMENTS 


At the same time, I wish they had voted 
a limitation on the amount of direct 
payments that might go to an individual 
farmer, designed to support not more 
than a good family income. 

Mr. Shinner used a dairy example in 
his paper on this subject. He wrote: 


Just recently, I visited a dairy in Florida 
where I learned that 1 man milks 400 cows 
aday. This is a typical illustration of what 
is happening throughout the Nation. The 
result, so far as the dairy industry is con- 
cerned, is too well known to bother with 
statistics, except to mention that there is 
now 1% billion pounds of surplus dairy prod- 
ucts in the hands of the Government. 


Mr. Shinner then adds: 


We should limit the amount of farm price 
supports extended to an individual farmer 
to an amount of production that will give 
his family a decent basic income. Our price 
support laws should assure parity price for 
enough products to make up such an in- 
come, but no more. There should be no 
support at all on excess production. 

If some men want to make a business out 
of farming, instead a way of life, then let 
them do it at their own risk in the mar- 
kets. Let them earn only what their effi- 
ciently produced surpluses will bring in a 
free market. They should not be permitted 
to squeeze the family farmers off the land, 
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nor subsidized in creating surpluses as has 
been done in the past. 

This limitation on price supports would 
have the effect of putting the small farmers 
back in business, and of slowing up those 
who think that efficiency is a cure-all in 
agriculture. 

In the face of increasing concentration of 
land and income in farming, Dr. Arthur F. 
Burns, chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers, offers as a solution for the low- 
income farmers, that they consolidate farms 
and, as an alternative, seek part-time work 
in industry where there are already millions 
unemployed. 

Dr. Burns offers this approach in a 
thoroughly matter-of-fact manner. The 
unsophisticated reader might easily be led 
to believe that Dr. Burns’ pronouncement 
could and should be accepted as a sound eco- 
nomic policy. * * + 

The Burns approach to this problem is the 
application of a cold price economy—a treat- 
ment that is at best, only partially appli- 
cable. Should he see fit to apply the same 
theory to all phases of agriculture, his own 
figures could lead him to but one con- 
clusion, namely, that 5 million farmers rep- 
resent sheer economic waste; 2 million, yes, 
even 1 million could perhaps do the job as 
well, or better. All of this brings to mind 
the wisdom of Goethe’s picturesque and 
philosophical statement: “Gray are all 
theories, and green alone life’s golden tree.” 

Like the vineyards of France, the wood- 
carving and watchmaking of the Swiss, the 
beautiful handicraft of the Italians—farm- 
ing in America is and must ever be largely 
a way of life. It does not, nor will it ever, 
lend itself to a strictly cost-plus analysis 
and operation, 


Mr. Speaker, I suppose every Member 
of this body has referred to small, inde- 
pendent business, and to the family 
farm, with high praise at some time in 
his political career. Praise of the fam- 
ily farm, like a platitude, often slips off 
tongues casually, and without real under- 
standing of the family farm's importance 
in our society. 

In all reality, they are essential to our 
democratic society which must be pre- 
served, not as a quaint but inefficient 
relic of the past, not as a nostalgic whim, 
but because family farms are one of the 
finest and most valuable institutions in 
our democracy. Their intangible values 
to this Nation do not lend themselves to 
cost accounting methods or measure- 
ment by efficiency experts. But those 
values are just as real as the value of 
democracy and freedom. Democracy 
and freedom cannot be evaluated by cost 
accountants or bookkeepers, yet most 
Americans will risk their lives to preserve 
them. 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 

I have followed with a great deal of 
interest recent congressional hearings on 
juvenile delinquency. There is some 
juvenile delinquency in rural areas, but 
it is far less prevalent than in the cities. 
And a high percentage of it in the rural 
areas is where there are undesirable 
types of tenancy or commercialized 
farming, with its accompanying work 
gangs and rural slums. There is little 
where family type farming is the pre- 
dominant pattern. 

In the family farming areas of Amer- 
ica there is a wholesomeness, a sense of 
social responsibility, a spirit of mutual 
aid and neighborliness among people 
that is not found elsewhere. There is a 
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love of independence and a self-reliance 
born of independent enterprise. 

The family farm is a place where youth 
grows up in such an atmosphere. Rural 
youth there has the opportunity to form 
constructive work habits, to become self- 
reliant, to see mutual aid in practice 
and to learn considerz.tion for and co- 
operation with others. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. I would like 
to ask the very eminent gentleman from 
Texas whether he has given any thought 
to the question as to whether it is a good 
thing for this country that our farms are 
becoming larger and larger, with the re- 
sult that our rural population is decreas- 
ing from year to year, and just what 
effect that will have upon the overall 
picture of the general population in this 
country. 

Mr. PATMAN. I think it is a very bad 
thing for our country, I will state to the 
distinguished gentleman from Kansas. 

Our country has been built up in time 
of peace and saved in time of war by 
people originating from a type of farm 
that was operated not for profit, not by 
an operator with the expectation of 
amassing great wealth or savings even of 
any kind, but for the sole and only pur- 
pose of engaging in a mode of life under 
which he could educate his boys and girls 
by barely ekeing out an existence in 
some instances. But those farms have 
produced some of the finest and best men 
and women in our Nation, and it is peo- 
ple from those farms, the mode-of-life 
farms who I think render the greatest 
contribution toward the success of our 
great country, the mode-of-life type of 
farm. Under the plan, theory, and pol- 
icy that is being advocated today in 
which the stop watch, the slide rule, and 
the efficiency expert determine whether 
or not the farmer remains in business, is 
definitely in opposition to the kind of 
country we have created here, which we 
believe is the finest and greatest country 
on the face of the earth. 

I will state to the gentleman in answer 
to his question that I believe definitely it 
is in the interest of our people to con- 
tinue even the mode-of-life farm rather 
than to adopt instead the efficiency farm 
which will eliminate at least 10 million 
people from the farms; and not yet has 
anyone said, even those who are advo- 
cating this program, what will happen to 
these 10 million people. This proposal I 
am discussing will give the mode-of-life 
farmer an opportunity to earn a good 
standard of living if he works for it. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. I thank the 
gentleman for his comment. Has the 
gentleman a solution to offer for this 
problem? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes; I have not pro- 
ceeded far enough to reach the solution, 
but I assure the gentleman that I have 
in mind offering a solution in this state- 
ment, and that I am coming to it. It 
involves limiting production payments 
and encouraging every farm family to 
work and earn enough for a fair stand- 
ard of living. If the farm family earns 
money, it will be as a result of work in 
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producing farm products which may be 
sold at a fair price, the aggregate to be 
sufficient for a decent standard of living. 


FAMILY ENTERPRISE 


On the well-managed family farm, the 
father, mother, sons, and daughters are 
partners in a family enterprise, All 
share in the successes—and sometimes 
the failures—that are experienced. The 
youths have their projects. Their time 
is full. They grow to adulthood with far 
fewer of the unhappy incidents that too 
often mar the lives of young men and 
women who find no place for themselves 
in early life—nothing to do—in a busy 
city world. 

A million young men and women come 
to the cities from rural America each 
year. They come with the love of free- 
dom, the wholesome background and the 
fine traits of character which are a bul- 
wark to our democracy. They are the 
most important export of agriculture, 
far more important than any grain crop, 
any cotton crop, or any other product 
we get from the farms. They are a price- 
less contribution to our Nation, sturdy, 
self-reliant young people well trained 
to carry forward a decent, socially re- 
sponsible, democratic society. 

Who can put a value on this crop of 
fine young Americans, or on the value of 
the family farms which produced them? 
It cannot be done, but that value is as 
real as it is incalculable. 

This is but one of the family farm's 
intangible values to this Nation. I want 
to deal with another. 

So long as America maintains a family 
farm pattern in agriculture, there need 
be little fear of tyranny, communism, or 
any other ism replacing our democracy. 
DISTRIBUTION OF LAND MAJOR PROBLEM IN ALL 

COUNTRIES 


There are social revolutions and armed 
revolutions in progress all about us in the 
world today. Without any exceptions 
that I know, there is involved in the 
background of each such serious situa- 
tion land monopoly, insecurity of tenure 
on the land, inequitable distribution of 
land or a closely related problem. 

The pattern of feudal land holdings of 
another century is gradually being over- 
thrown around the globe. Our own post- 
war administrators in foreign lands 
recognized and speeded this process. The 
American occupation government in 
Japan headed by General MacArthur 
made an extensive redistribution of land 
in that nation. There was redistribution 
in South Korea, unfortunately limited 
in extent. It is a tragic fact that in Italy 
such redistribution was deferred by our 
occupation government, and communism 
unnecessarily gained a foothold in some 
of the rural areas of the country as a 
consequence. 

It has been very significant that in 
most of the nations where communism 
has been held at bay, land redistribution 
is proceeding, and that unrest in our own 
hemisphere has developed in British 
Guiana, a land of huge sugar planta- 
tions, and in Guatemala, where the 


United Fruit Co. is a large operator. 

The basic land difficulties in Guate- 
mala are revealed in an interview given 
by Col. Castillo Armas, leader of the 
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forces now invading that nation to over- 
throw the Communist-tinged govern- 
ment. The interview—an appeal for 
support—was given just before Armas 
flew to his headquarters from Hondu- 


ras. 

Colonel Armas charged that the agra- 
rian reform law which has been insti- 
tuted in Guatemala was a political ges- 
ture; that he recognized the need for 
raising the standard of living of farm 
workers, and that he would see that the 
agrarian reform law was amended to give 
the farm workers, not the government, 
the benefits. 


In general— 


Colonel Armas said— 
our desire is that the revised law should give 
more land and more economic independence 
to a greater number of campesinos (farm 
workers). 


I offer for the Recorp at this point a 
portion of a New York Times story of 
Monday, June 21, discussing the Guate- 
malan agrarian reform situation. The 
article makes it clear that insecurity of 
people on the land is a major cause of 
unrest in the nation and that both fac- 
tions are attempting to deal with it. 

Communist agitators always find in- 
secure people in agriculture a weak 
spot—a ready seedbed for their agita- 
tion. The truth is that Communist Rus- 
sia has duplicated feudalism with her 
state farms. They will contribute to the 
certain downfall of communism, But 
that does not keep her agitators from 
holding forth the false lure of land own- 
ership, and repeatedly winning the sup- 
port of insecure agrarian populations 
with that lure. 

Wherever insecurity on the land exists, 
it is a major national weakness. 


[From the New York Times of June 21, 1954] 


REBEL CHIEF Mars Farm Law CHANGE—CAS- 
TILLO ARMAS DECLARES LIFE OF THE GUATE- 
MALA WORKER Must Be IMPROVED 


TEGUCIGALPA, Honpuras, June 20.—Col. 
Carlos Castillo Armas’ program includes 
drastic revision of the Guatemalan agrarian 
reform law. The statute has been considered 
the heart of the program of President Jacobo 
Arbenz Guzman. 

Col. Castillo Armas, leader of the Guate- 
malan revolt, gave an interview Thursday 
night, just before he flew north to his head- 
quarters in Guatemala. 

The colonel, who is 43 years old, empha- 
sized his awareness that the standard of 
living of Guatemalan farm workers had been 
long in need of improvement. But he as- 
serted that the fundamental flaw in the Ar- 
benz agrarian law was that it was a calcu- 
lated political gesture and was not based on 
a sincere desire to raise the standard of 
living. 

Col. Castillo Armas said he thought it 
would not be necessary to repeal the law per 
se. What it needs, he asserted, is a series of 
thoroughgoing amendments that would 
guarantee that the beneficiary would be the 
farm worker himself, rather than the Gov- 
ernment. 

FARMERS CALLED TENANTS 

He observed that, as the agrarian law and 
worked out, the peasant was often a tenant 
of the Government, rather than a small 
landowner in his own right. 

With regard to the expropriation of land 
in Guatemala, the colonel said a study was 
needed to see that the former owners re- 
ceived fair compensation. He asserted that 
he saw no reason why a farm worker estab- 
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lished on expropriated land for which a fair 
price had been paid should not stay—assum- 
ing he wanted to stay as a sincere worker 
of the land rather than a small-scale “dem- 
agogue.” 

“In general,” Col. Castillo Armas said, “our 
desire is that the revised law would give 
more land and more economic independence 
to a greater number of campesinos (farm 
workers) .” 


In contrast, this Nation’s greatest 
strength is in rural America—out on the 
Iand where men and women with a stake 
in democracy till the soil. 

EARLY PATTERN 


Family farming is an American insti- 
tution. The European pattern of large, 
feudal landholding got an early foot- 
hold here but was largely thrown off 
partially as a consequence of the me- 
chanics of pressing our frontiers west- 
ward, partly as a result of American 
labor’s resistance to oppressive indus- 
trial conditions in our new land, but 
largely because statesmen, beginning in 
the First Congress of the United States, 
had the intelligence and the vision to 
see the value of the institution to the 
Nation: to see that a nation of free and 
independent citizens would be far 
stronger and far better than a land of a 
few great landowners and many poor 
peasants, 

I find in the Annals of the First Con- 
gress, during its session in February and 
March of 1789, that there was a proposal 
to sell public lands in million-acre tracts 
in the western territory. 

On motion of Representative Scott, of 
Pennsylvania, the House resolved itself 
into a Committee of the Whole on the 
State of the Union, and Mr. Scott ar- 
gued for the sale of the lands in small 
tracts, through a land office established 
in the western area, so that actual set- 
tlers could acquire lands. 

Mr. Scott warned that there were 
7,000 settlers on the frontier eager to 
become a part of and add strength to the 
Union; but who might move on to Span- 
ish territory, where they had been in- 
vited, contributing their strength to 
Spain instead of the Union, if they were 
not accommodated. 

If they may be indulged with a pre- 
emption to the purchase (of lands they had 
settled), no men will be better friends to 
the Government— 


Scott told the First Congress. 

Within a few years, national policy 
had developed to one of positive encour- 
agement of settlers of small tracts and 
discouragement of speculators and land 
monopolists. 

Debate in the Fourth Congress, first 
session, from June 7, 1795, to June 1, 
1796, were landmarks of our land-policy 
development. In that Congress, Con- 
gressman Gallatin of Pennsylvania suc- 
cessfully proposed that lands be offered 
at auction in small tracts to freeze out 
speculators—he held that they could not 
afford to pay as much as bona fide set- 
tlers. Upon adoption of this proposal 
he offered a second amendment to re- 
quire one actual settler on every reason- 
ably sized tract. 

The happiness and the prosperity of 
the country would be promoted by the 
prevention of the land becoming en- 
grossed in a few hands, he argued. 
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Representative Rutherford, of Vir- 
ginia, supported Mr. Gallatin, spoke 
highly of the people on the frontier, say- 
ing that “they are not too polite to be 
religious, they are hospitable and neigh- 
borly and do not employ their nights in 
nocturnal revelings.” He contrasted 
their service to the Nation on the Indian 
frontier to the services of holders of 
large, unoccupied tracts of lands, “whose 
owners, perhaps, are living secure in 
some large city.” 

Representative Crabb argued for sales 
in 160-acre tracts, arguing that the di- 
viding of the land into small tracts 
“would put it into the possession of the 
real proprietors, and have a tendency 
to make good Republicans instead of 
servile tenants dependent on tyrannical 
landlords” out of the people. 


And give me leave— 


Exclaimed Mr. Crabb— 


to tell these gentlemen that the man 
possessing 160 acres of land, in his own right, 
feels the sweets of it as much, and thinks 
himself as independent, and perhaps more 
happy, than the lordly nabob that holds a 
million, not acquired by the sweat of his 
brow. 

The debate has continued in Congress 
after Congress down to this day, but ex- 
cept for minor, temporary deviations, our 
policies have been geared to the mainte- 
nance of the family-type agriculture 
which has made this Nation a strong 
nation of predominantly independent 
citizens with a stake in their land. 

As the preemption fight got under- 
way in the middle of the 19th century, we 
find the same basic theme underlying the 
debate on land policy. Congressman A. 
Johnson, of North Carolina, appealed to 
the House on April 29, 1852, for a family 
farm policy on the frontiers to provide a 
refuge for those enmeshed in poverty on 
large estates in North Carolina and 
Virginia, 

I appeal to you on behalf of the poor 
North Carolinian, my own brother, I know his 
condition, 


Johnson said in the House, 

I know something about the condition of 
the poor man in the State of Virginia and 
elsewhere who, with his wife and little ones, 
lives on some barren, piny plain, where, with 
the utmost toil upon his appointed spot on 
earth, he can make but a scanty subsistence. 
* * * Look at his condition. Do you not 
see under the circumstances that surround 
him there, that his condition is unalterably 
fixed, and that he can never extricate him- 
self from the iron grasp of poverty? Where 
is the man, abstractionist, North Carolinian, 
Virginian, or citizens of any other State who 
has a heart that beats for his kind, and pa- 
triotism for his country, that could say to 
him? Do not go away; stay here, linger, 
wither, and die in your poverty, and where 
the only inheritance which you can leave 
your children is your poverty. 


Congressman F. McMullin, of Virginia, 
followed Johnson, saying: 


Notwithstanding, I shall regret to see my 
neighbors leave Virginia; notwithstanding, 
I shall regret to see the hard-fisted yeomanry 
of the country—those citizens of Virginia 
who have been the tenants and the laborers 
for the land aristocrats of Virginia—paying 
to the swell-headed aristocracy of Virginia 
from one-third to one-half of their labor in 
the shape of rent, I say, although I shall re- 
gret very much to detract from the laboring 
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population of Virginia, yet when the ques- 
tion presents itself, whether the industrious 
farmers and mechanics be permitted to bet- 
ter their condition by emigrating west, I 
cannot but answer in the affirmative. * * * 
I know that the tenants contribute from 
one-third to one-half of their labor in the 
payment of rent * * * and * * * suppose 
you take away that portion of the popula- 
tion, what is to become of the landed inter- 
ests in the State? Why, unless they own 
slaves or purchase them, the land must de- 
crease in value, or they must go to work 
themselves. 


The preemption fight, the Homestead 
Act of 1862, the Reclamation Act of 1902 
are all part of this long-continuing de- 
velopment of a land policy to encourage 
a family pattern in agriculture. 


WHAT DANIEL WEBSTER SAID 


The fundamental importance of the 
family farm to the preservation of de- 
mocracy was continuously recognized. 
Daniel Webster declared more than 130 
years ago: 

The freest government, if it could exist, 
would not long be acceptable if the tendency 
of the laws were to create a rapid accumula- 
tion of property in few hands, and to render 
the great mass of the population dependent 
and penniless. 

In the nature of things, those who have 
not property, and see their neighbors possess 
much more than they think them to need, 
cannot be favorable to laws made for the pro- 
tection of property. It looks on property as 
its prey and plunder, and is naturally ready, 
at all times, for violence and revolution. 


Men of all parties, Jefferson and Lin- 
coln, Webster, Benton, Teddy Roosevelt, 
and Franklin Roosevelt, have spoken out 
and worked in the interests of this Amer- 
ican land policy and its preservation in 
the interests of the Nation, 


BOTH POLITICAL PARTIES FOR SMALL FARMER 


Clauses in the platforms of the major 
political parties on land policy, which 
are very similar, tell the story of our his- 
toric position in the period after the 
Civil War. 

The Democrats included a plank in 
their national platform in 1868 demand- 
ing that— 

The public lands should be distributed as 
widely as possible among the people, and 
should be disposed of either under pre- 
emption or homestead laws, or sold in rea- 
sonable quantities, to none but actual occu- 
pants. 


In 1872 the planks were almost iden- 
tical, The Democrats said: 

We are opposed to all further grants of 
lands to railroads or other corporations. 
The public domain should be held sacred to 
actual settlers, 


There was nearly identical language 
again in 1884. The Democrat national 
platform said: 

We believe that the public land ought as 


far as possible to be kept as homesteads for 
actual settlers. 


The Republican platform plank read: 


The public lands are a heritage of the 
people of the United States, and should be 
reserved as far as possible for small holdings 
for actual settlers. 


In 1900 both parties endorsed reclama- 
tion of arid lands to provide lands for 
actual settlers. : 
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In 1940, the Democratic platform de- 
cried the alarming growth in farm ten- 
ancy, pledged itself to mitigate the hard- 
ships of migrants, to enlarge the tenant 
purchase program and to safeguard 
family farms in all our programs. 

I insert in the Recorp at this time a 
series of excerpts from the two party 
platforms taken from the compilation 
by Leroy D. Brandon under the direction 
of South Trimble and published by the 
Government Printing Office in 1936 and 
1940: 


[From Platforms of the Two Great Political 
Parties, 1856-1928, Inclusive, and 1932- 
1940, compiled by Leroy D. Brandon under 
direction of South Trimble, Clerk, United 
States House of Representatives, GPO, 
Washington, 1936 and 1940] 


EXCERPTS FROM THE POLITICAL PLATFORMS OF 
THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


1868: “The Democratic Party * * * do, 
with the return of peace, demand— * * * 
That the public lands should be distributed 
as widely as possible among the people, and 
should be disposed of either under the pre- 
emption or homestead laws, or sold in rea- 
sonable quantities, and to none but actual 
occupants.” 

1872: “We are opposed to all further 
grants of lands to railroads or other corpo- 
rations. The public domain should be held 
sacred to actual settlers.” 

1884: “We believe that the public land 
ought, as far as possible, to be kept as home- 
steads for actual settlers.” 

1896: “The Democratic Party believes in 
home rule, and that all public lands of the 
United States should be appropriated to the 
establishment of free homes for American 
citizens.” 

1900: “We favor an intelligent system of 
improving the arid lands of the West“ 
and the holding of such lands for actual 
settlers.” 

1904: “This great Democratic measure 
(Newlands irrigation act) * * * is working 
automatically * * until the reclamation 
of all the lands in the arid West capable of 
reclamation is accomplished, reserving the 
lands reclaimed for homeseekers in small 
tracts and rigidly guarding against land 
monopoly.” 

1940: “Steps have been taken to stop the 
alarming growth of farm tenancy, to in- 
crease land ownership, and to mitigate the 
hardships of migratory farm labor.” 

“We pledge ourselves: 

“To extend and enlarge the tenant-pur- 
chase program until every deserving tenant 
farmer has a real opportunity to have a 
farm of his own. * * * 

“To safeguard the family-sized farm in all 
our programs.” 


EXCERPTS FROM THE POLITICAL PLATFORMS OF 
THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 


1872: “We are opposed to further grants of 
the public lands to corporations and mo- 
nopolies, and demand that the national do- 
main be set apart for free homes for the 
people.” 

1876: “We reaffirm our opposition to 
further grants of the public to corporations 
and monopolies, and demand that the 
national domain be devoted to free homes 
for the people.” 

1884: “The public lands are a heritage of 
the people of the United States, and should 
‘be reserved as far as possible for small hold- 
ings by actual settlers.” 

1896: “We believe in an immediate return 
to the free-homestead policy of the Republi- 
can Party.” 

1900: “In further pursuance of the con- 
stant policy of the Republican Party to pro- 
vide free homes on the public domain, we 
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recommend adequate national legislation to 
reclaim the arid lands of the United States.” 

1920: “The farmer is the backbone of the 
Nation * the Federal farm loan act 
should be so administered as to facilitate the 
acquisition of farmland by those desiring to 
become owners and proprietors and thus 
minimize the evils of farm tenantry.” 

1936: “Our paramount object is to protect 
and foster the family type of farm, tradi- 
tional in American life * * * 

“8. To provide for ample farm credit * * * 
and preference in land loans to the farmer 
acquiring or refinancing a farm as a home.” 

“10. To provide * * * payment of reason- 
able benefits. These payments are to be 
limited to the production level of the family- 
type farm.” 

1940: “We propose to provide benefit pay- 
ments * * * to restrict the major benefits 
of these payments to operators of family- 
type farms.” 


I want to call particular attention to 
the 1940 platform plank of the Repub- 
lican Party, which said, in regard to 
agriculture: 

We propose to provide benefit payments 
$ * * (and) * * to restrict the major 
benefits of these payments to operators of 
family-type farms. 


Mr. Speaker, I wish the Democratic 
Party had said that, in equally clear 
language, also. My party has stood for 
such limitations. This meaning can be 
read into their declarations. But the 
language of that Republican plank was 
concise and clear that it was the purpose 
to “restrict the major benefits of“ — 
benefit payments to operators of 
family-type farms.“ 

This is the Shinner proposal, and the 
objective I advocate today an objective 
that both major political parties have 
also advocated. 

In the late thirties and early forties 
farm debate was centering around par- 
ity payments to farmers. There were 
proposals to support some of the agri- 
cultural commodities at a percentage of 
parity through loans, and then to make 
a payment to farmers of the difference 
between parity and the loan value or the 
market, whichever was higher. There 
was a great deal of sentiment to put the 
family farm limitation on such pay- 
ments and to exclude the large indus- 
trial-type farm operators from benefit 
on excess production. 

Mr. Speaker, during this period the 
attack on the 160-acre limitation on land 
irrigable from public reclamation proj- 
ects began to gather force, and a study 
was made by Dr. Walter R. Goldschmidt, 
then assistant professor of anthropology 
and sociology at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, of the effect of 
the size or scale of farm operations on 
communities, small business, and social 
life. The study was published as a staff 
report of the Senate Small Business 
Committee on December 23, 1946. 

As a result of this study, Dr. Gold- 
schmidt was commissioned to write a 
book, As You Sow, which was published 
by Harcourt, Brace & Co. in 1947 and 
discusses in detail how the growth of 
industrialized farming is changing the 
American way of life. 

I wish it were possible for every Mem- 
ber of Congress to read both of these 
works very carefully, for they reduce as 
nearly as possible to a bookkeeping basis 
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the value of the family farm and the 
danger to the basic pattern of our great, 
democratic society inherent in indus- 
trialized agriculture. 

The Senate committee document com- 
pares two towns in the Central Valley of 
California, carefully selected for the sim- 
ilarity of the resources available to them 
so they would be justifiably comparable. 
They were in similar land areas. Agri- 
cultural income in the communities they 
served totaled approximately the same. 
The one big difference was that the town 
of Dinuba with 7,404 population is in an 
area of small, family-type farms. The 
town of Arvin with a population of 6,236 
is in a large-farm area. The pattern of 
agriculture was the single, major, basic 
difference in their basic economic sit- 
uation, 
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The two types of social and economic 
structures which had grown up as a re- 
sult of the difference in agricultural pat- 
tern was most striking. In the large, 
commercial farm town of Arvin, there 
were 62 business establishments com- 
pared to 141 in the family-farm town of 
Dinuba. Volume of retail trade ran only 
$2.5 million in Arvin, and $4.4 million in 
Dinuba. 

I submit for the Recorp a table show- 
ing the types and volumes of enterprises, 
and their per person sales, in the two 
towns. These statistics tell much of the 
standard of living of the people in the 
two areas. The citizens in the small 
farm community were able to spend more 
on clothing, more on home furnishings, 
and household construction and more on 
food than the citizens of Arvin, 


Number of businesses and volume of business by major category: Arvin and Dinuba, 1943 


Category of business 
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Clothing and luxury goods 
Home furnishing and household construction.. 
Gasoline, autos, and auto supplies. 
Drugstores and sundries 
Liquor license establishments. 
Agricultural supplies 
iscellaneous. 
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The occupations of the residents of the 
two communities also tell the story of 
their varying social structure. In Ar- 
vin two-thirds of the population was 
farm labor, in Dinuba only 30 percent or 
less than one-third. 

Surveys of recreation facilities, 
churches, clubs, schools, participation 
in community activities—every criteria— 
reflected a tremendously better society 
in the Dinuba community for everyone 
from children through adults. 

Arvin had 7 churches compared to 
Dinuba’s 16. Arvin had no veterans 
groups but Dinuba had two active ones. 
Arvin had a Booster Club, Lions Club, 
a PTA, Farm Bureau center and Farm 
Home center. The Weedpatch Grange 
was just outside the community, but few 
Arvin residents participated. 

In Dinuba among the family farmers 
there was a chamber of commerce, a 
businessmen’s association, Rotary, Y’s 
Men’s Club, Young Business Men’s Club, 
Firemen’s Club, American Legion, Le- 
gion Auxiliary, Masonic Order, Eastern 
Star, Rainbow Girls, DeMolay, Women’s 
Club, Garden Club, Red Cross, PTA, an 
active Farm Bureau Center, Home Cen- 
ter and Grange, beside scouting activi- 
ties. 

In Dinuba 45 percent of the families 
participated in community activities 
compared to only 32 percent in Arvin. 

In summarizing the study of Arvin and 
Dinuba, Dr. Goldschmidt reports: 

In the realm of social conditions, the two 
towns showed great divergence. In a series 
of measures of community character one 
community was found to meet the stand- 
ards normally accepted for community life 
in America far better than the other. The 
differences were considerable in degree and 
consistent in direction, 


Large scale farm operation is immediately 
seen to take an important part in the crea- 
tion of the condition in Arvin. Its direct 
causative effect is to create a community 
made up of a few persons of high economic 
position and a mass of individuals whose 
economic status and whose security and 
stability are low, and who are economically 
dependent directly on the few. In the frame- 
work of American culture, more particularly 
that of industrialized farming, this creates 
immediately a situation where community 
participation and leadership, economic well- 
being and business activities are relatively 
impoverished. 

+ * œ if we carry large-scale operations 
to their extreme, we reach the company town. 
Whatever physical assets may be developed 
in a company town, there inevitably re- 
mains something contrary to the normal ac- 
cepted standards of social life in such a com- 
munity with its social hierachy and de- 
pendency ratio. Where company policy does 
not grant good conditions, then the com- 
pany town is a miserable community in- 
deed. The position of large scale farming 
lies intermediate between the norm for 
America and such aberrations on community 
life. 


The author directs attention to the 
fact that conditions in Arvin were amel- 
jorated some by the existence of a few 
family farms in the area, alongside the 
extremely large ones. 

These small farms created business 
and social activity, credited to Arvin, the 
poorer of the two towns, which would 
make an ever poorer showing without 
them and with only the large operations. 

One of the most significant portions 
of the study is a section of direct quota- 
tions which represent the evaluation of 
people of their own communities. Most 
residents of Dinuba called that com- 
munity their home town. A considerably 
smaller percentage of Arvin people took 
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enough pride in their town to call it their 
home. At an Arvin Booster Club meet- 
ing, one participant commented: 

We think we have a pretty good town and 
we have done a lot for Arvin, but we have 
to admit that we don't stack up very well 
against Dinuba. They have a high school, 
paved streets, good buildings, and so forth. 


A woman commented that people in 
Arvin feel transient. She said Arvin 
was a poor place to raise children be- 
cause all they had to do was lounge 
around the pool hall. 

An Arvin minister said: 

The big farmers are not interested in the 
town; they go to Bakersfield or Los Angeles 
for all their wants and don’t care whether 
the town is here or not. There is practically 
no one who is interested in the welfare of 
the community. The churches should take 
care of that, but it can’t because its con- 
gregation is made up of transient people 
who do not have a stake in the community. 


Criticisms in Dinuba were on a differ- 
ent level. Like Republicans and Demo- 
crats, they argued about how the commu- 
nity and its activities should be run, just 
as we argue over how various programs 
for the Nation should be run. But there 
was no one in Dinuba who condemned 
his community, just as there is no one 
in either party in this Congress who con- 
demns our Nation. 

Dr. Goldschmidt, in his book, draws 
several thoroughly documented conclu- 
sions about the industrialization of agri- 
culture. I want to read some of them: 


With industrialization has come a class 
system and a social pattern in agriculture 
that is essentially similar to those found 
in urban areas. 

With the rarest exceptions do any of the 
legal protections for wage workers in agri- 
culture exist, though the agricultural in- 
dustry has been and without doubt will con- 
tinue to be allocated its share of total na- 
tional income. 

The condition of farm workers, both social 
and economic, are substandard and not con- 
ducive to a healthy social order. 

Efficiency of operations, when measured by 
productive use of land or income returns to 
the farm working force is not greater on 
large-scale farm operations than it is on 
farms of moderate size capable of utilizing 
modern small-size power equipment. 

Rural society under industrial conditions 
has not only excluded from social participa- 
tion the wage-working group, but has ef- 
fectively and in many instances advertently 
prevented the development of associations 
within the laboring group itself, thereby 
preventing it from developing a sense of, 
and capacity for, social belonging as well as 
from participating in community decisions. 

The exclusion of labor from participation 
in the community is also the result of their 
poverty, poor living conditions, low educa- 
tional opportunities, and the inability which 
results from the necessity of constant mi- 
gration. 

Farm policy has not been successful in 
halting the trend toward industrialized 
farming, and there is evidence to show that 
both price and labor policies have actually 
hastened the process. 


Mr. Speaker, the land policy debates of 
a former generation have become the 
family farm policy debate of today. 

Most of the valuable agricultural lands 
in the public domain are gone. We de- 
bate today over the 160-acre limitation 
on reclamation projects, and similar reg- 
ulatory provisions. I regret that the 
importance of this land policy is not as 
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impressed on our minds today as it was 
in the Congress a century ago. If it 
were, we wouldn’t even consider break- 
ing down the family farm limitation in 
our reclamation laws, or in any other 
law. 

In my opinion, the promotion of fam- 
ily-type agriculture is as important in 
America today as it was in the era of 
settlement. A century ago that pattern 
was being developed. Today the policy 
matters which confront us are more how 
to preserve it. We must see that the 
pattern which has been established and 
is now predominant remains so, that it 
is not destroyed abruptly or by small 
degrees. 

I have not made the detailed research 
study of the effect of farm programs in 
this field that Dr. Goldschmidt has 
made. But my observations agree with 
his conclusion that our national farm 
policy has not halted the trend toward 
industrialized farming, but is actually 
hastening the process, 

The fact is that the National Govern- 
ment is giving large commercial farm 
operations double assistance. We give 
them price supports on their entire pro- 
duction, and we subsidize their imported 
and migrant labor—a subsidy from 
which the small, family farmers get no 
benefit. 

One of the greatest inconsistencies in 
American agriculture today is the incon- 
sistency of some big farmers who oppose 
subsidies but clamor for the farm labor 
programs. The farm labor program is 
a subsidy to the largest operators, who 
additionally dump their workers on pub- 
lic agencies, poor, sick, hungry, and un- 
employed, to get medical care, relief, and 
other aids at the taxpayers’ expense. 

It is time that we give attention to the 
basie considerations involved in farm 
legislation. 

Family-type agriculture must be sup- 
ported and protected against the insecu- 
rity of disorganized production, disor- 
ganized marketing, the vagaries of the 
weather, and disasters. I am in favor 
of extending 90 percent price supports 
indefinitely, and extending them to more 
products. I am going to support the 
Agriculture Committee bill for a 1-year 
extension of 90-percent supports, for 
betterment of the dairy support level, 
and use of production payments. 

But I am very strongly of the opinion 
that amendments would be wise to limit 
the amount of benefits to an amount 
that will provide a decent family income. 

In the case of dairy payments direct to 
farmers, such a limitation should be 
relatively easy to work out. A formula 
will become more complicated as we at- 
tempt to apply it to the diversified farm- 
er totally, but that should be under- 
taken. 

Similarly, I think that there should be 
reasonable limitations on the total of 
loans which will be made on the crops 
of any one individual by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

There is no justification in basic Amer- 
ican policy for making loans to support 
crops, produced by one ownership, up to 
a value of $250,000, or $450,000 or even 
$650,000, as we are now doing. Indeed, 
such support of land monopoly is con- 
trary to the basic policy which has made 
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this Nation great, and a basic policy 
which has had the support of both our 
great political parties. 

This is a matter of importance not 
just in agriculture but to the whole Na- 
tion. Let family agriculture disappear 
and hundreds of thousands of small busi- 
nesses will disappear. It will not be just 
farm implement factories that are hurt, 
but clothing stores, food stores, furniture 
stores, lumber yards, home builders for 
there will be shacks in the farming areas 
followed by run-down houses in the 
towns, empty stores, empty churches— 
an entirely different sort of American 
society. 

The contrast of Arvin to Dinuba is an 
example of what can happen to this land. 
Retail business off 40 percent. A few 
rich and many poor. Poor churches. 
Condemnation instead of pride in com- 
munity and country. 

The whole nature of our Nation can 
be changed just as much by drifting 
along in this area of policy as it can 
be changed by any “ism” or undemo- 
cratic ideology. 

I present this for the consideration of 
the Members of the House of Represent- 
atives. I know they are interested. I 
have had the privilege of serving in this 
body a long time, and I have never 
served wih finer or better people. I do 
not believe that the people in the respec- 
tive congressional districts represented 
here, 435, could send better or finer men 
and women who have at heart the inter- 
ests of their country more than those 
Members they have sent here. 

I am proud of this great body, I am 
proud of the House of Representatives. 
It is a body set up here under our Consti- 
tution, the Members of which must be 
elected every two years. Every Member 
sitting here is elected by the people. Not 
one has been appointed. No person can 
be appointed to this body. Certain 
measures only may be initiated and ex- 
clusively started here in the House of 
Representatives, for instance laws in- 
volving taxes, revenue, impeachment 
and the election of a President in the 
event the Electoral College does not elect 
one. Many exclusive privileges and 
rights are ours in this body. I think a 
lot of the House of Representatives. I 
know the Members are fair. I respect- 
fully invite to their attention the state- 
ment I have made concerning this type 
of farm. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I have listened with great interest and 
profit to the brilliant address of the great 
statesman from Texas [Mr. Patman]. 
He has graphically presented the historic 
background of the United States which 
rests upon the concept of a free land of 
independent small one-family farms. It 
was upon this concept that our fore- 
fathers predicated their dream of a con- 
tinuing democracy with a contented and 
an abundantly provided for citizenry. 

The gentleman from Texas has shown 
how further and further we are wander- 
ing from that basic concept. The growth 
of tremendously large agricultural cor- 
porations and the diminishing number 
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of independent farmers must raise in 
every thoughtful mind grave fears of 
what may be in the future unless the 
trend is halted. 

The gentleman from Texas in perhaps 
the most timely address made in the 83d 
Congress has shown how this trend away 
from the concept of the independent 
small farmer has brought all of the ills 
throughout the world that are today 
plaguing us. Every great nation of the 
past has fallen when land fell into pos- 
session of the few and the many became 
the serfs of the few, or in the words of 
Lloyd George, “Trespassers on the lands 
of their birth.” 

We are told that the basic problem in 
Korea was that from the many was with- 
held the opportunity of having for their 
own small plots of the land of their birth 
for the tilling and the growing of sus- 
tenance for their families. Indeed, Mr. 
Speaker, this is the basic problem in all 
of Asia and in most of Europe. All of 
this the statesman from Texas has pre- 
sented for our thoughtful consideration 
in that which I repeat is the most sig- 
nificant address made on the floor of this 
House since the convening of the 83d 
Congress. He has done a masterful job. 
If his words are heeded, he has made a 
constructive contribution to the happy 
solution of all our problems which today 
add up to a threat to our very security. 

SECURITY FOR SMALL FARMER 


The distinguished gentleman from 
Texas has made mention of Mr. E. G. 
Shinner, the author of a plan which has 
taken the Nation by storm. Mr. Shin- 
ner’s plan envisions an agricultural econ- 
omy in which the small farmer will be 
assured of a certain future with a guar- 
anteed income sufficient to feed, clothe, 
and educate his family. 

The farmer who gives the years of his 
life to furnishing the Nation the food 
without which it cannot endure is en- 
titled to that. He will not want for more, 
assured that his wife and children will 
have everything necessary for their com- 
fort and contentment, and to him given 
the glorious opportunity of spending his 
days among the herding cattle and the 
growing crops of a rich earth. 

I think I should tell you something 
of Mr. Shinner. Mr. Shinner is a neigh- 
bor of mine. Indeed, Mr. Speaker, I 
have no constituent more distinguished 
in the rendering of large and unselfish 
services in the field of man’s relations 
with his fellowman in the social, eco- 
nomic, and political functioning of the 
democracy envisioned by our fore- 
fathers. His strength of character, his 
sincerity, and the crystal-clear thinking 
of his keen mind are universally recog- 
nized in the city of Chicago. I appre- 
ciate that my friend in his fine mod- 
esty will be embarrassed by what I am 
saying. But I think that it is owing 
to the House and to the country that 
they should be permitted to know, de- 
spite his modesty and his spirit of self- 
abnegation, the stature of a towering 
mind and a great American, devoting 
his years and his means to good works 
for country and his fellowmen. He is 
not a visionary. On the contrary, his 
achievements in the business world 
gained him the reputation of being one 
of the most successful merchandisers 
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and business executives in our country’s 
history. He is now devoting all of his 
time and all of his means, without ex- 
pectation of personal advantage, to the 
public welfare. 

FAMILY FARM LIMITATION 


I have been privileged to discuss with 
him his plan of a family farm limita- 
tion on our price-support program. I 
am sold on it. It is clear that it means 
not only the preservation of the basic 
American way of life, but it is essential 
to the maintenance of small business— 
the Main Street merchant—and to a 
prosperous, full employment economy in 
the United States. It is essential to the 
maintenance of our national strength. 

As the Representative from a large 
city congressional district, I was espe- 
cially interested in Mr. Shinner’s 
thoughts on the subject of programs 
which support the profits of huge com- 
mercial farm operations. Every so often 
one of these giant farmers gets into 
the papers. Recently it was the Mon- 
tana wheat king, who apparently pro- 
duces more than 200,000 bushels of wheat 
each year to add to the growing sur- 
pluses of that commodity. On another 
occasion it was a southwestern cotton 
grower who gets a million-dollar price- 
support loan on his crop. I believe Con- 
gressman PATMAN told us that the 5 
largest cotton loans in California last 
year averaged close to $650,000 each. 

There is no denying that such enor- 
mous agricultural operations in harvest- 
ing a bonanza from the Federal farm 
program are hurting the program very 
seriously with city people. The great 
majority of city people see the neces- 
sity of a prosperous agriculture. They 
are united in their willingness to see 
that farmers have a decent income. 


ATTITUDE OF CITY PEOPLE 


The attitude of city dwellers was well 
expressed by Mr. Walter Reuther, presi- 
dent of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, in his recent communication 
to Chairman CLIFFORD Horx, of the House 
Agriculture Committee. Mr. Reuther 
said: 

We know that the farmers are a vital 
group of customers for the products of 
American mines, mills, shops, and fac- 
tories * * *. We know all too well the 
present economic recession, resulting in 
widespread hardship in thousands of indus- 
trial communities, is a sequel to a depres- 
sion on America’s farms which started 18 
months ago. 


The Reuther letter, in my judgment, 
represents the view of the majority of 
people in cities about the importance of 
farm prosperity. Later in my remarks 
I shall include the full text of Mr. Reu- 
ther’s letter. 

Mr. Speaker, recently I saw a study 
of the proportion of some of our basic 
industrial products consumed on the 
farms of America. Farmers use 16.6 
percent—almost exactly one-sixth—of 
our petroleum products. They use 9 
percent of steel in various forms. They 
use 10 percent of chemicals and 12.7 per- 
cent of rubber. When farm incomes 
decline, it is immediately reflected in the 
demand for all kinds of industrial prod- 
ucts, as these figures indicate. We have 
in Illinois a great concentration of farm 
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equipment factories and they have re- 
cently been extremely hard hit. Why? 
Because farm prices are down 17 percent 
since the Korean war period. Net farm 
income, once nearly $17 billion in a year, 
is now around $12 billion. 


DEPRESSIONS START ON FARMS 


City people are now acutely aware 
that recessions are farm led and farm 
fed. They are therefore in favor of 
necessary Federal programs to see that 
the farmers get a fair deal and their 
purchasing power maintained. 

But when they see half-million-dollar 
loans going to the big commercial farm 
operators who are worth millions of dol- 
lars, a doubt is created. They do not 
see why prices should be supported for 
men whose incomes are hundreds of 
thousands of dollars per year. 

The proposal of Mr. Shinner and the 
thoughts so forcefully presented by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. PATMAN] do 
not mean an arbitrary prohibition 
against any size of farm as I understand 
it. The Montana wheat king will not 
have to sell off his lands. He can con- 
tinue to produce as much wheat as he 
wants but will not receive Government 
supports in relation to any production 
above a reasonable family income level. 

In other words, the small family 
farmer will be protected in the positive 
assurance of price support sufficient 
for a comfortable living for his family. 
Farmers of large tracts of land will be 
on the same basis as large corporations 
in the industrial field. They will be part 
and parcel of the free competitive 
system. 

ASSURED FAMILY LIVELIHOOD 


The thought, as I grasp it, is that the 
small individual farmer, tilling his soil 
to produce food for others, is entitled 
to a special consideration on the part 
of the people for whom the food is 
grown. He is entitled to an assured and 
adequate livelihood. Capital that goes 
into large agricultural corporations 
should take its chance exactly as in the 
case of capital invested in large indus- 
trial corporations. 

There is really nothing different in 
principle between the proposal of Mr. 
Shinner and of the gentleman from 
Texas, as I understand it, than the limi- 
tation we have placed on the total 
amount of conservation payments a sin- 
gle farmer may receive. The principle 
is embodied regularly in the appropria- 
tions for that program. Such an appro- 
priations act, containing a $1,500 maxi- 
mum on individual payments, has just 
recently passed the Congress. Such 
limits were authorized in the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act, 
and have been placed in appropriation 
measures since 1948. 

MORE FARMERS, NOT LESS 


Mr. Shinner’s point that we need to 
provide as many places as possible for 
people on the land seems most impor- 
tant. 

For several years I have heard the 
advocates of efficiency in agriculture 
saying that the less productive farmers 
should be displaced, retrained for jobs 
in industry, and farming left to fewer, 
more efficient farmers. 
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Today there are millions unemployed 
in industry. There are no jobs for 
which the marginal farmers can be re- 
trained. Increased efficiency in indus- 
trial processes is averaging 2 to 3 per- 
cent per year. Unless our economy, 
our consumption, and our purchasing 
power grows—and it has been falling off 
in the past year and a half—there are 
going to be relatively fewer jobs and a 
movement back to the farm rather than 
away from it. 

The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce proposed in about 1946 that farm 
programs should be geared to the upper 
one-half or one-third of farmers who 
produce the bulk of food and fiber going 
into commercial channels and that 
welfare-type programs be used to deal 
with the smaller farmers, including re- 
training for other pursuits. 


BASED ON FALSE CONCEPTS 


This is the concept of men who have 
forgotten that the end purpose of our 
human society is not to create efficient 
machines, but to create secure and sat- 
isfying lives for people. Reducing peo- 
ple to relief-program existence does not 
advance us toward the real goal. The 
benefits of increasing efficiency must be 
so distributed they will enhance human 
existence or efficiency can be a liability 
to us. 

In industry, the right of labor to share 
in the benefit of efficiency increases 
through increased wages is recognized. 
And it is essential to the maintenance 
of a stable economy. As greater per- 
man production increases, there must 
be increased purchasing power to absorb 
the greater production. If efficiency in- 
creases simply displaced a million to 
two million workers a year in industry, 
our economy would be dragged down 
to the deepest sort of depression by in- 
creasing millions of unemployed. 

Similarly, it is essential that we see 
that the benefits of modern knowledge, 
and of our Federal farm programs, are 
so distributed that they do not change 
the basic pattern of agriculture; that 
opportunities to live on the land are not 
diminished and that hundreds of thou- 
sands of farmers are not added to the 
growing rolls of unemployed people who 
are in a desperate plight within our 
American society. 

I understand that the National Agri- 
cultural Advisory Committee, appointed 
by the President, has been asked to look 
into the problems of family farmers dur- 
ing the current year. There is an im- 
pression, based partially on statements 
of two of Secretary Benson’s subordi- 
nates, that this administration inclines 
to the view that there are too many 
farmers; that agriculture would be better 
off if many were displaced. 

I sincerely hope that this is not true. 
I sincerely hope that the committee will 
develop recommendations to multiply 
opportunities in agriculture and that it 
will, at minimum, submit a program to 
stop the trend toward large farms, which 
creates a society of a few wealthy people 
and large masses of poor. 

The proposed limitation on benefits 
from Federal farm programs should cer- 
tainly be carefully worked out, as it must 
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be, and included in such recommenda- 


tions. 
REUTHER’S COMMONSENSE LOGIC 


Mr. Speaker, I am closing my remarks 
by reading the letter of Mr. Walter Reu- 
ther, to which I have referred, and which 
sets forth in simple language and in 
commonsense logic the thoughts of city 
people who live on the food grown by 
their fellow Americans on the farms, 

Mr. Reuther wrote: 


I regret that earlier commitments made it 
impossible for me to appear before your 
committee on either April 29 or 30 or May 4. 
I am writing you this statement of the posi- 
tion of the CIO regarding the many bills be- 
fore you relating to the distribution of so- 
called surplus foods and fibers within the 
United States of America and abroad. I hope 
you wil. bring it to the attention of other 
members of your committee and make it 
part of the record of your hearings. 

While we are not equipped and prepared 
to make choices and recommendations in 
detail for or against the bills dealing with 
the disposition of surplus foods and fibers to 
hungry people here and in other countries, 
we do want to make some statements regard- 
ing principle, policy and method. 

Positive action in this field at the earliest 
possible date is of vital importance in terms 
of human welfare here and abroad and of the 
security of the free world. 

Foods are grown to be eaten and fibers are 
crown to be worn and used. 

As CIO representatives stated to your com- 
mittee in hearings held across the country 
last fall and winter, we wholeheartedly sup- 
port the basic principle you enunciated last 
August, that (a) abundant production of 
foods and fibers must be continued and (b) 
in order that farmers and their families 
will not be penalized for producing abun- 
dance, provision for maintaining farm in- 
come must be continued. 

In this connection, we again find it neces- 

to denounce the reckless and dangerous 
irresponsibility of Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson who persists in asserting over and 
over again that city people are opposed to 
firm farm price supports and that, if such 
supports are not reduced, nonfarm people 
will rise up in rebellion and destroy all 
measures for protecting farm income. This 
is argument by incitement and threat, not 
by logic. 

We know that farmers are a vital group of 
customers for the products of American 
mines, mills, shops and factories. When 
farmers get fair prices, have money to buy 
and do not fear the future, markets, indus- 
trial production and employment are good. 

We know only too well that the present 
economic recession, resulting in widespread 
hardship in thousands of industrial com- 
munities, is the sequel to a depression on 
America's farms which started 18 months 


0. 

We know that the farm programs of the 
past 20 years have helped farmers, helped 
workers, helped our economy, helped 
strengthen our Nation and our security. 

We remember that food did help win the 
war and write the peace. Had more foods 
and fibers been used earlier, in larger quan- 
tities and with more skill, a better peace 
would have been written before now. 

We do not resent, we do not object to, the 
continued use of firm price supports, par- 
ticularly if, as we assume, such use would 
be part or a sensible overall farm program 
in which farmers themselves would partici- 
pate on the basis of democratic representa- 
tion and voice in the formulation of policies 
and methods, 

We do not think that a cost of 35 cents 
per capita per year for the maintenance of 
farm income and a relatively high degree of 
economic health among farm people is too 
high an insurance premium to pay. 
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Addressing ourselves to the bills before 
you, we are prepared to support plans and 
the appropriation of funds for the distribu- 
tion of so-called surplus foods and fibers to 
school children, to the aged, to dependents 
and to the unemployed by ways and means 
that will feed the hungry and clothe the ill- 
clad without being perverted into substitutes 
for, instead of supplements to, cash pay- 
ments and other provisions already made for 
these groups in our population. 

Ideally, we would prefer that every Ameri- 
can family receive enough cash income, in 
and as a part of the dynamic productive proc- 
ess, to buy adequate amounts of foods and 
fibers out of the wages, salaries, cash prices 
and profits paid to industrial workers, farm- 
ers, professional persons, storekeepers and 
other businessmen. That is why we are for 
higher minimum wages, why we are advoca- 


ting more nearly adequate old age and survi-. 


vors insurance payments, more nearly ade- 
quate unemployment compensation pay- 
ments, a tax program to strengthen mass 
purchasing power, and freer collective bar- 
gaining so that wages can keep in healthy 
balance with continually accelerating tech- 
nological development. 

But we recognize that, in the year 1954, 
in the present political and economic cli- 
mate, such a desirable balance in the dis- 
tribution of our vast industrial and agricul- 
tural production is not going to be achieved. 
Substantially, all of the American people 
are not going to have all the money they need 
to buy adequate amounts of foods and fibers 
produced on American farms. Therefore, the 
devices proposed in much of the legislation 
before you seem feasible, and on that basis, 
we are prepared to endorse and support such 
steps at this time. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations 
supported the Marshall plan, the shipment 
of wheat to India, and subsequently to Pak- 
istan, believing that all these expenditures 
were investments in international coopera- 
tion for the strengthening of the free world 
against the threat of Communist imperial- 
ism. It is, perhaps, worthwhile to recall 
that, if we had used our so-called surplus 
foods and fibers more liberally immediately 
after thc end of World War II, we would have 
helped to keep millions of persons and much 
territory on the free side of the Iron Curtain 
that now runs in a great arc from the Baltic 
to the Black Sea and across Tibet to the 
China Sea. 

Above safe reserves to meet drought and 
other crop failure here at home we should be 
able to work out ways to move remaining so- 
called surpluses to those hungry and ill- 
clothed millions who comprise a major part 
of the uncommitted millions for whom the 
free world and the orbit of Communist im- 
perialism are contending. I believe that this 
can be done by using methods developed 
since the war by Lord Boyd Orr, former Di- 
rector General of the United Nations Food 
and Agricultural Organization, and others. 
Certainly this must be done without dump- 
ing that will create new distress in attempt- 
ing to alleviate existing hunger and other 
needs, 

The products of America’s farms are, in- 
deed, an arsenal of constructive weapons for 
peace. Offering hope to the poor and wretch- 
ed peoples of many parts of the globe, they 
are weapons of peace far more powerful than 
atomic and hydrogen bombs. 

Certainly we should be prepared to give 
full priority to using these weapons of peace 
in the struggle against poverty and distress. 


Mr. PATMAN. I want to thank my 
distinguished and able colleague from 
the great city of Chicago for his very 
kind and very complimentary remarks. 

I want to invite your attention to this 
fact about the Members of Congress. 
From Chicago and New York they ac- 
tually, these Members, have better vot- 
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ing records for the family-sized farmer 
and for agriculture than many of the 
Representatives right here in this body 
representing agricultural districts. It 
is for that reason that I have always 
tried to go along without trading out 
or anything like that. I do not believe 
in logrolling. But on problems that 
they have had also to deal with, I know 
that they have a great burden every 2 
years running for office when their op- 
ponents will accuse them of increasing 
the price of food to help the farmers 
and they have to come back with the 
logical statement and reasonable an- 
swers that you have got to have a prof- 
itable agriculture in order to help the 
entire Nation. But the pressure is on 
them, and I commend them for having 
good farm records, and I again repeat, 
they are doing it not in the interest of 
just the farm section of the country; 
they are doing it in the interest of the 
entire Nation, the United States of 
America. And, I say again that Demo- 
cratic Members from Chicago and New 
York have better farm voting records 
than many of the Members from agri- 
cultural sections of the United States. 
I have watched it over the years. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I may say 
to the gentleman from Texas that those 
of us from the big cities will continue 
in the future as we have in the past, giv- 
ing our full cooperation. We shall 
stand steadfastly with you in the wag- 
ing of the good fight to return these 
United States of America to the tradi- 
tional position of a great democracy, 
resting its foundations on agricultural 
domain of independent small farmers. 

Mr. PATMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. I appreciate that. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas, Iam wonder- 
ing whether the gentleman would be in- 
terested in a first-hand picture of the 
situation, I come, my colleague, from a 
typical area in the United States where 
we do a general farming operation—corn, 
wheat, alfalfa, hogs, and cattle; just that 
general type of farming. When I came 
to Kansas as a small boy our farms were 
generally 80 acres or 160 acres. Now and 
then there was a man who had 240 acres. 
The consequence was that in our school 
districts—Brown County was 24 miles 
square—as a rule we had from 20 to 30 
to 40, sometimes 60, pupils in those 
schools. Now where we have country 
schools at all, we generally have from 4 
to 6 to 8, and the country school district 
that has a dozen is very fortunate indeed. 
Now, what has happened? Of course, it 
is true that the families are not as large 
as they were then. But, that is not all. 
These 80-acre farms, sometimes 40-acre 
farms, have practically disappeared, as 
have the quarter to half sections. Many 
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of our farms are now running from 480 
to a full section and sometimes more, 
The result is that our agricultural popu- 
lation is decreasing; it is disappearing. 
Now, what will be the result? The cities 
are going to feel this. Instead of raising 
hogs and cattle and corn and wheat out 
there, we should be raising some children 
on family-sized farms. If the gentle- 
man can find a solution to that, he will 
be one of our great statesmen. 

Mr. PATMAN. I think the solution of- 
fered by Mr. Shinner will be a good one 
and worthy of our consideration. I am 
yery much sold on it. Incidentally, I 
have known Mr. Shinner for more than 
20 years. He was before retiring a suc- 
cessful, independent merchant. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has again expired. 


LT. GEN. ROBERT W. HARPER 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Price] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, on June 30, 
1954, Lt. Gen. Robert W. Harper, com- 
mander of the Air Training Command 
and the dean of military educators, will 
retire. He will leave behind him 30 years 
of faithful and very fruitful service to 
this country. 

Most of the General’s years of service 
have been spent in the education and 
training of Air Force personnel. Before 
becoming a member of the Air Force, the 
general graduated from the United States 
Military Academy at West Point, N. Y., 
June 12,1924. After a year of duty with 
the 7th Infantry, General Harper trans- 
ferred to the Air Corps and entered pri- 
mary flying school at Brooks Field, Tex. 
He graduated from advanced flying 
school at old Kelly Field, Tex., in Sep- 
tember 1926. After 1 year with a combat 
organization, he was assigned back to 
Brooks Field as a flying instructor. 
Thus, early in his career he entered the 
training situation in a teaching role. 
Following routine tours of duty at sta- 
tions in the United States and the Philip- 
pines, General Harper went back to serv- 
ice school himself. He attended the Air 
Tactical School and was graduated in 
1937. In 1938 he was graduated from 
the Command and General Staff School. 
That same year, General Harper returned 
to the United States Military Academy 
at West Point, this time not as a student 
but as a tactical officer. He looks upon 
this as one of his proudest assignments. 

In July 1942 Gen. H. H. “Hap” Arnold 
called General Harper to United States 
Army Air Force Headquarters in Wash- 
ington to serve in the Office of Assistant 
Chief of Air Staff, A-3. A month later 
he took over as Assistant Chief of Air 
Staff, A-3, relieving Col. Hoyt S. Vanden- 
berg, later United States Air Force Chief 
of Staff. In March 1943 the general was 
appointed Assistant Chief of Air Staff 
for Training, the top training job which 
he held until September 1944. At that 
time General Harper was moved to Eu- 
rope to represent the Air Force in the 
organization being established for the 
administration of the occupation of Ger- 
many. His job was of a semidiplomatic 
status. He became chief of the air divi- 
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sion of the United States portion of the 

Allied Group Control Council. 

. OBTAINED AIR CORRIDORS INTO BERLIN FOR 
WESTERN POWERS 

Two years later he was appointed Di- 
rector of the Air Force Division, Office of 
Military Government. It was in this job 
that General Harper obtained from the 
Russians—with stern but seldom-used 
desk pounding—three air corridors into 
Berlin. When the Russian blockade of 
Berlin stopped supply shipments in 1948, 
these air corridors were the only routes 
into the old German capital. 

In May 1947 General Harper returned 
to the United States and was made com- 
manding general of the Air Transport 
Command. A year later, May 1948, when 


‘the Air Transport Command merged 


with the Naval Air Transport Service 
and became known as Military Air 
Transport Service, General Harper as- 
sumed command of the Air University at 
Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala. 

During his command of the Air Uni- 
versity General Harper was given the 
job of drawing up plans for the proposed 
Air Academy. He and his staff selected 
outstanding civilian educators and insti- 
tutions to work with the staffs and fac- 
ulties of both the United States Military 
Academy and the United States Naval 
Academy, as well as Air Force personnel, 

After a brief command at the Air Uni- 
versity, General Harper took over the 
Air Training Command in October 1948. 

The command at that time had its 
headquarters at Barksdale Air Force 
Base, La., and was composed of 17 bases. 
With the decrease of the planned post- 
war Air Force of from 70 to 48 wings, 
General Harper moved his headquarters 
to Scott Air Force Base in Belleville, III., 
in October 1949. The command at that 
time was composed of three training di- 
vision headquarters: flying, technical, 
and indoctrination. These headquar- 
ters were also moved to Scott to tighten 
up the centralized control of the com- 
mand. It was through this tightened 
control that General Harper set forth 
his postwar mission for the command— 
“to produce the finest airmen for the 
finest Air Force in the world.” 


DEVELOPED SCIENTIFIC METHODS TO TRAIN JET 
ERA PERSONNEL 


The jet age had become a reality. 
True, the oldtimers were an eager lot. 
They had an inborn desire to fly these 
newer planes. But what of the cadets; 
how would they react to this transition? 
The concept of flying as it existed in the 
minds of these future airmen was slated 
for a drastic change. It was of prime 
importance to sell these men on the ease 
of fiying the faster, higher altitude, and 
nearly vibrationless jets. This took 
many hours and days of personal con- 
versation with the “Tigers” to be. Also 
to be considered was the fact that a dif- 
ferent type of human product would have 
to be developed and trained for this new 
era in aviation history. General Harper 
felt that since we were living in a scien- 
tific age, we should use scientific 


methods to train personnel. 

The idea of human resources research 
was notnew. There were three research 
and development squadrons in the com- 
mand. Bringing them together into a 
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center was new. In December 1948, 
just 3 months after the general took over 
the Air Training Command, he created 
the Office of Human Resources Research 
and Development. Later, in October 
1949, he brought the three squadrons to- 
gether into the center. Today, with its 
headquarters still at Lackland Air Force 
Base, Tex., the center has research di- 
visions at 15 air training command bases. 
According to General Harper: 

Money invested in the human resources 
research center program has a greater return 
in accomplishment than any other support- 
ing program in our Air Force. 


The research done by this center re- 
sults in better utilization of Air Force 
personnel and, consequently, a more ef- 
fective Air Force. All research done by 
the center, the new name of which is the 
Air Force Personnel and Training Re- 
search Center, does not result in im- 
mediate findings and immediate payoff. 
Some projects are completely successful 
in a short period of time. Some produce 
good findings in a few years. The final 
payoff of others may not be realized for 
as much as 20 years. It is not always 
possible to predict in advance when and 
how payoff will be realized, but all the 
research contributes directly or indirect- 
ly to the better performance of the Air 
Force mission. 

General Harper has often said: 

If I were asked to list my most important 
contributions to the Air Force during my 
career, I would most certainly include 
training analysis and development di- 


rectorate as one of my major accomplish- 
ments. 


Prior to setting up training analysis 
and development directorate, there had 
been a number of separate improvement 
forces in the Air Training Command, but 
it was General Harper’s idea to organize 
these forces into a systematic effort to 
insure efficiency and economy. Training 
analysis and development directorate 
was established to insure a continuing 
quality control on the training of Air 
Force personnel, Its units, which are at 
every one of the command's bases except 
the contract flying schools, are divided 
into four branches: Methods and in- 
structor training, materials and curricu- 
lum, proficiency measurements, aids and 
equipment; and training information 
and research liaison division at com- 
mand headquarters. Training analysis 
and development directorate experts 
furnish their various commanders edu- 
cational advice and conduct training 
projects to further General Harper’s 
three objectives, which are: Lower cost of 
training, shorter training time, and 
turning out a better end product. 
STRESSED EFFECTIVENESS AND ECONOMY OF ALL 

TRAINING PROGRAMS 

In line with the general’s idea of call- 
ing upon experts for advice, he estab- 
lished the Air Training Command Ad- 
visory Board in March 1954. The Board 
is made up of 24 outstanding authorities 
in the fields of higher education, aero- 
nautics industry, and other professional 
fields in which problems areas peculiar 
to Air Training Command may arise 
from time to time. These Board mem- 
bers are to familiarize themselves with 
and advise ATRC’s commander on the 
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effectiveness and economy of all training 
programs. In outlining his objectives to 
the Board, General Harper said: 

I ask you to bring the weight of your ex- 
perience to bear on this project. I am inter- 
ested in learning from you how we may 
improve our training, your comment, your 
criticismy, the entire picture of our training 
as you see it. That is all I ask from you, 
Your work, of course, will have a most signifi- 
cant impact on the training program of the 
United States Air Force. 


As he says himself: 

I am doing my utmost to better the wel- 
fare and prestige of the individual and thus 
to move him to reenlist. 


Since instructors are the heart of any 
training institution, General Harper and 
his staff have always tried to improve 
their prestige and quality. One of the 
first ideas instituted by General Harper 
was the instructor improvement pro- 
gram. This program has accomplished 
many things, among them a separate 
job field classification, an intracommand 
instructor exchange, and a set tour for 
officer instructors. General Harper also 
approved the idea of increasing the pres- 
tige of the new Air Force noncommis- 
sioned officer corps. As a result, many 
Training Command NCO’s now have the 
sole responsibility for millions of dollars 
worth of equipment and property. 

When the United States became in- 
volyed in the Korean conflict, the Air 
Training Command was meeting its 
training commitments for a 48-wing Air 
Force. Korea called for a fast expansion 
to train people to support the increasing 
number of wings. Almost overnight the 
decentralization of the Command began. 
In early summer, 1951, two training air 
forces were created—Flying Training Air 
Force at Waco, Tex., and Technical 
Training Air Force at Gulfport, Miss. 
Today these air forces are made up of 24 
fiying training bases and 10 technical 
training bases. 

In April 1952, another training air 
force was born. Crew Training Air 
Force was established at Randolph Air 
Force Base, Tex., for the purpose of 
turning basically trained flying person- 
nel into coordinating crew members able 
to use their aircraft in the operational 
commands. Crew Training Air Force is 
made up today of 8 bases. 

As General Harper said recently: 

We of the Air Training Command have 
spared no effort to instill the concept of 
economical operation in the fundamental 
thinking of Air Force people. 


The general was referring to a myth- 
ical Scotch character by the name of 
MacTorchy. He is a symbol of a pro- 
gram designed to make people cost 
conscious. His slogan was “Be wise— 
economize.” Many ideas came from the 
airmen and civilians, which resulted in 
savings amounting to many millions of 
dollars. 

INTEREST IN PERSONNEL WELFARE REFLECTED IN 
SAFETY PROGRAMS 

In line with his interest in the welfare 
of his command personnel, the general 
has put considerable emphasis on ground 
and flying safety during the past 514 
years. Since he took command, the Air 
Training Command flying accidentrate— 
per 100,000 hours flown—has dropped 
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from 52.3 percent to 37.1 percent in 1953. 
The ground accident rate—per 100,000 
man-days of exposure—went down in 
the same period from 8.21 percent to 
4.81 percent. Trimming the ground 
figure to 4.81 percent in 1954 was clearly 
the result of definite action of the ex- 
panding command ground safety or- 
ganization, from 10 to 125 persons. The 
improved accident rates were accom- 
plished despite the fact that the number 
of student and support personnel of the 
command expanded from about 100,000 
to nearly 300,000 during this time. 

General Harper realized that in the 
training of a quarter of a million people 
at 42 different bases in 150 different 
skills, it would be imperative to make the 
individual realize the importance of his 
own training and the role he would play 
on the Air Force team. ATRC’s job is 
twofold—teaching military facts of life 
and converting civilians into airmen. 
Once this has been accomplished, the 
command must teach them a specific 
technical trade and send them forth as 
journeymen rather than as green ap- 
prentices. To adapt, motivate and 
teach, General Harper’s command was 
given only a few months. To put the 
man in the right frame of mind to ac- 
cept and welcome his role was part of the 
job of the information services officers. 

Two years ago General Harper intro- 
duced the OIS—Office of Information 
Services—concept to the Air Training 
Command. This idea divorced the infor- 
mation and education fields and selected 
exceptionally qualified people to handle 
a fourfold job: Public information—press 
and community relations; career infor- 
mation—internal information; historical 
duties; and protocol. Tools which were 
created for his internal information pro- 
gram included a monthly command 
magazine, Air Training, aimed at and 
written for the lower three grades of air- 
men; base newspapers; and an intensi- 
fied airman’s information hour. 

The general had not ignored the idea 
of public relations during this time. He 
early differentiated between press- 
agentry and long-term good will. To 
that end he encouraged and helped es- 
tablish workable military-civilian advis- 
ory committees at many ATRC bases. 
These committees bring together the 
town’s mayor and his military counter- 
part, the base commander; police chief 
and military provost marshal, and the 
like. Both his community relations and 
internal information setups have been 
the basis for a recent Air Force-wide 
move in the direction of intelligent com- 
munity relations. In January 1954, the 
Air Force adopted the OIS concept on a 
servicewide basis. 

DISTINGUISHED CAREER RECOGNIZED BY UNITED 
STATES AND FRIENDLY GOVERNMENTS 


In recognition of his distinguished ca- 
reer, General Harper has been awarded 
the Distinguished Service Medal and Le- 
gion of Merit with Oak Leaf Cluster. 
The French Government has honored 
him with the award of the Legion of 
Honor. The Chinese Government deco- 
rated him with the Order of the Cloud 
and Banner, while the British Govern- 
ment bestowed upon him the rank of 
Honorary Commander, Military Division, 
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of the Most Excellent Order of the Brit- 
ish Empire, in recognition of his services 
in the establishment and operations of 
RAF training schools in this country 
during World War II. He also wears the 
Cross of Grand Commander of the Royal 
Order of Phoenix, from Greece. 

The Training Command's boss is a 
rated command pilot, combat observer, 
aircraft observer, and tactical observer. 
In addition to his command pilot's wings, 
he has been awarded pilot’s wings in the 
French, Yugoslav, and Brazilian Air 
Forces. 

Quality has always been the chief con- 
cern of General Harper. His own state- 
ment of the Air Training Command's 
mission—“finest airmen for the finest Air 
Force in the world”—proves this concern 
for quality. Technical training schools 
produced so many graduates during fis- 
cal year 1952—nearly a quarter million— 
that it was possible to cut back produc- 
tion during succeeding years. The pro- 
duction figures were impressive, but to 
General Harper they were merely a nor- 
mal response to a routine directive from 
higher authority. Quality is what he de- 
manded, and quality is what he obtained 
for the USAF. The air war in Korea 
proved this fact. Bomber crews and in- 
dividual fighter pilots were trained so 
realistically in the Air Training Com- 
mand that they were absorbed into the 
Korean combat situation without delay, 
there to play a leading part in establish- 
ing a record of air superiority over the 
enemy never before equaled. 

Mr. MILLER of California. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. MILLER of California. I should 
like to join the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Price] in paying tribute to General 
Harper, whom it is my privilege to know. 
He has done an outstanding job. I think 
the high standard of the Air Force is due 
to the leadership of General Harper in 
his administration of the training com- 
mand. I am very happy to see that the 
gentleman from Illinois has recognized 
that and I join with him in paying 
tribute to General Harper. 

Mr. PRICE. I thank the gentleman 
from California. I think the entire free 
world owes a great debt of gratitude to 
General Harper for his vision in secur- 
ing from the Russians these air corri- 
dors, an action which possibly saved all 
of Western Europe from Communist ag- 
gression. 


Mr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the RECORD, or to re- 
vise and extend remarks, was granted to: 

Mr. WITHROW. 

Mr. JENKINS. 

Mr. CELLER. 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION REFERRED 
Bills and a joint resolution of the Sen- 
ate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker’s table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 


S. 56. An act for the relief of Erich Anton 
Helfert; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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S. 2074. An act for the relief of certain 
Basque sheepherders; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 3802. An act granting to the Las Vegas 
Valley water district, a public corporation 
organized under the laws of the State of 
Nevada, certain public lands of the United 
States in the State of Nevada; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 3303. An act granting to Basic Manage- 
ment, Inc., a private corporation organized 
under the laws of the State of Nevada, cer- 
tain public lands in the State of Nevada; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

S. J. Res. 165. Joint resolution to provide 
for construction by the Secretary of the 
Interior of the Glendo unit, Wyoming, Mis- 
souri River Basin project; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 

S. 129. An act to amend the act of August 
30, 1935 (49 Stat. 1049), authorizing the 
Chippewa Indians of Wisconsin, to submit 
claims to the Court of Claims; 

S. 932. An act to equalize the treatment 
accorded to commissioned officers of the Vet- 
erinary Corps with that accorded to com- 
missioned officers of other corps of the Army 
Medical Service, and for other purposes; 

S. 1665. An act to amend the Federal Credit 
Union Act; 

S. 2212. An act for the relief of Alma S. 
Wittlin-Frischauer; 

S. 2742. An act to amend the act of August 
21, 1951, relating to certain payments out of 
Ute Indian tribal funds; 

8.2777. An act to provide transportation 
on Canadian vessels between Skagway, 
Alaska, and other points in Alaska, between 
Haines, Alaska, and other points in Alaska, 
and between Hyder, Alaska, and other points 
in Alaska or the continental United States, 
either directly or via a foreign port, or for 
any part of the transportation; 

S. 2845. An act to amend section 3528 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended, relating to the 


purchase of metal for minor coins of the 


United States; 

S. 3103. An act to amend the act of Jan- 
uary 12, 1951, as amended, to continue in 
effect the provisions of title II of the First 
War Powers Act, 1941; 

S. 3364. An act to amend the act of October 
31, 1949 (63 Stat. 1049); and 

S. 3481. An act to amend sections 23A and 
24A of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. MAILLIARD, for a 
period of 1 week, beginning June 24, on 
account of official business. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o’clock and 47 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, June 24, 1954, at 12 o’clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
Lic BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 

committees were delivered to the Clerk 


for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. JONAS of Illinois: Committee on the 
Judiciary, H. R. 8252. A bill for the relief 
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of the city of Fort Smith, Ark.; without 


amendment (Rept. No. 1912). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H. R. 3419. A 
bill to authorize a $50 per capita payment 
to members of the Red Lake Band of Chip- 
pewa Indians from the proceeds of the sale 
of timber and lumber on the Red Lake Res- 
ervation; with amendment (Rept. No. 1916). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH: Committee of con- 
ference. H. R. 8873. A bill making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense and 
related independent agency for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1955, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 1917). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. House Joint Resolu- 
tion 534. Joint resolution to authorize the 
Secretary of Commerce to sell certain war- 
built passenger-cargo vessels, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1913). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WOLCOTT: Committee on Banking 
and Currency. Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 79. Concurrent resolution to express 
the sense of the Senate on continuing the 
operation of a tin smelter at Texas City, Tex., 
and to investigate the need of a permanent 
domestic tin-smelting industry and the ade- 
quacy of our strategic stockpile of tin; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1915). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. LECOMPTE: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 542. Reso- 
lution to provide funds for the expenses of 
the investigations and studies authorized by 
clause 8 of rule XI, incurred by the Anti- 
racketeering Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Government Operations; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1914). Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XIII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H. R. 9660. A bill to create and prescribe 
the duties of a Commission on United States 
Foreign Intelligence Activities; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. GAMBLE: 

H. R. 9661. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to encourage the establish- 
ment of voluntary pension plans by individ- 
uals, to promote thrift, and to stimulate 
expansion of employment through invest- 
ment; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts 
(by request): 

H. R. 9662. A bill to grant the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs authority to fix a 
special compensation rate for service-in- 
curred disability in certain cases; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 9663. A bill to outlaw the Communist 
Party and other subversive organizations; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEAGUE: 

H. R. 9664. A bill to prevent the infiltration 
of subversive persons into Government em- 
ployment; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H. R. 9665. A bill to add section 246 (f) 
and amend section 412 (b) of title 2 of the 
Canal Zone Code, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. UTT: 

H. R. 9666. A bill to amend section 1001, 
paragraph 412, of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
with respect to hardboard; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 
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By Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota: 

H. R. 9667. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: 

H. J. Res. 549. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the Governor of Hawaii to fill by appoint- 
ment the existing vacancy in the office of 
Delegate to the House of Representatives 
from the Territory of Hawaii; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HAGEN of California: 

H. J. Res. 550. Joint resolution to permit 
the United States of America to release rever- 
sionary rights in a 36,759-acre tract to the 
Vineland School District of the County of 
Kern, State of California; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DORN of New York: 

H. Con. Res. 240, Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the condolences of Congress to the 
families of officers and crew members of the 
U. S. S. Bennington who lost their lives in 
the explosions on May 26, 1954, and com- 
mending those who displayed gallantry and 
devotion to duty; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. CONDON: 

H. Res. 597. Resolution relating to study 
of the problem of maintaining private ship 
construction and repair yards in the United 
States; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DELANEY: 

H. R. 9668. A bill for the relief of Regina 
Gartner; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 9669. A bill for the relief of Bernard 
Ellbogen; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. DORN of New York: 

H. R. 9670. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Hezekiah Nicodemus, his wife Grace, and 
daughter, Sally; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAND (by request): 

H. R. 9671. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Fa- 
chi Ling Wang and Eileen Wang; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JUDD: 

H. R. 9672. A bill for the relief of Monika 
Jonitz Jeffries; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KILDAY: 

H. R. 9673. A bill for the relief of Edward 

Mok; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 9674. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Alfio Bellia; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. LATHAM: 

H. R. 9675. A bill for the relief of George 
Liberatos (Lymperatos); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REED of Illinois: 

H.R.9676. A bill for the relief of the 
former shareholders of the Goshen Veneer 
Co., an Indiana corporation; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. UTT: 

H. R. 9677. A bill for the relief of Joseph 

J. Porter; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk's desk 
and referred as follows: 


1041. By Mr. GOODWIN: Petition of Rev. 
Frank C. Zagunis and others of Everett, 
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Mass., favoring passage of the Bryson bill, 
H. R. 1227; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

1042. Also, petition of Mrs. Ernest W. 
Gordon and others of Melrose, Mass., favor- 
ing passage of the Bryson bill, H. R. 1227; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1043. Also, petition of Rev. William R. Val- 
entine, Jr., and others of the First Methodist 
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Church of Wakefield, Mass., favoring the 
Bryson bill, H. R. 1227; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

1044. By Mrs. HARDEN: Petition of Mr. 
J. W. Conlin and 59 other citizens of Parke 
County, Ind., urging the enactment of the 
Bryson bill, H. R. 1227; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1045. By Mr. MORGAN: Petition of Mrs. 
D. W. Hughes and 127 other residents of 
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Washington County, Pa., in support of the 
Bryson bill, H. R. 1227; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


1046. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Peti- 
tion signed by 84 residents of Milton, Wis., 
urging action on the so-called Bryson and 
Langer bills; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The Ohio Society, Sons of the American 
Revolution, Answer Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, my long- 
time friend, Mr. Charles A. Jones, of 
Columbus, Ohio, has sent me the result 
of what I think is a very interesting poll. 
Mr. Jones for years was the administra- 
tive assisant to a distinguished Ohio 
United States Senator, and while serving 
in that capacity he showed remarkable 
talent in keeping in touch with public 
opinion. 

Mr. Jones says that the Ohio Society, 
Sons of the American Revolution, tried 
an experiment during the past few 
months. Early in January the presi- 
dent, Mr. Thomas A. Calhoun, of Dayton, 
mailed to each member a questionnaire 
dealing with pertinent public questions. 
This questionnaire was designed to avoid 
any partisan basis. 

A 43 percent return was received on 
the 1,400 questionnaires sent out. The 
general protection of things American is 
evidenced in the answers to many of the 
questions. 

Regardless of the attitude of the mem- 
bers of the Ohio Society, Sons of the 
American Revolution, on any of the 
specific questions in the three general 
areas, the majority of the members, 51.3 
percent, held favorable opinions toward 
the present Republican administration 
in Washington. Only 3 percent were op- 
posed without qualification to the 
policies and action of the present na- 
tional administration; 15 percent were of 
the opinion that the present administra- 
tion had served an insufficient length of 
time to overtly criticize the administra- 
‘tive function; 14.1 percent were of the 
opinion that more diligent work was 
needed by the administration; 2.4 per- 
cent indicated that the motivations of 
the present Federal governing unit was 
based on pure politics, and only a very 
few members, 0.9 percent, thought the 
New Deal influences of the previous ad- 
ministration were evidenced in the 
attitude and actions of the current Re- 
publican administration. 


The thinking of the Ohio society on 
this particular question is basically the 
Same regardless of the area of environ- 


ment. The opinions expressed were in 
fundamental agreement whether the 
member lived in a small town or metro- 
politan area within the State of Ohio or 
outside the environs of the State. 
Comments on the activities of the present 
administration in Washington 


{Expressed in percentages) 


Favorable 


2.7 51.7 13.9 16. 


In the more specific and delimited area 
of questioning on internationalism, al- 
most three-fourths—70.1 percent—of the 
members were emphatic in the belief 
that the United States should main- 
tain membership in the United Nations, 
However, the members were not as firm- 
ly convinced that the United States 
should continue to supply direct, tangi- 
ble economic aid to the members of the 
U.N. The members were about evenly 
divided in favor—38.3 percent—and op- 
posed—35.6 percent—to economic aid to 
foreign countries. 

Do you believe the United States should 
remain in the United Nations? 


Yes No Qualified 
63.4 23.2 13.4 
71.8 17.8 10.4 
71.4 21.4 7.2 


Do you favor continued foreign economic 
aid? 


Ohio Yes No Qualified 
Small towns 35. 5 34.8 20.7 
Metropolitan areas 41.1 35.2 23.7 
Out of State 22.4 39.7 37.9 


Do you favor continued foreign military 
aid? 


Ohio Yes No | Qualified 
Small towns 47.8 25.7 26. 5 
Metropolitan areas 52.3 23.9 23.8 
Out of State 47.8 25.7 26.5 


The internal security of the United 
States is a subject of great concern to 
all citizens of the country and even more 
pertinent to the members of the Sons 
of the American Revolution. The cur- 
rent issue of subversive infiltration into 


the governmental and defense function 
tends to make questions concerning this 
issue more pronounced in importance. 
The importance and interest of this area 
of questioning is indicated by the fact 
that more of the members answered the 
questions pertaining to national security 
than any other group of questions on the 
survey. 93.8 percent of the members 
favored the investigations by the Un- 
American Activities Committee. 

Do you favor the Un-American Activities 
Committee investigations? 


Ohio Yes No Qualified ` 
Small towns 95. 6 2.6 18 
Metropolitan areas 94.4 2.7 2.9 
Out of State 96.6 46 


On the question of taxation the re- 
plies are as follows: 
The question: 


Do you believe we should cut taxes first 
and balance the budget later? 


The replies: 


Ohio Yes No Qualified 
Small towns 47.5 45.5 7.0 
Metropolitan areas 35.6 58.5 5.9 
Out of State. 28.6 60.7 10.7 


Would you approve higher Federal taxes if 
néeded to balance the budget? 


Ohio Yes No Qualified 
Small towns 41.3 51.4 7.3 
Metropolitau areas 40.0 54.3 5.7 
Out of State 42.9 46.4 10.7 


On the question of economic assistance 
to the farmer through the price support 
program, over one-half, 53.3 percent, of 
the members were directly opposed to 
this type of program. However, over 
one-third, 33.6 percent, did favor price 
maintenance for products from the farm, 

Do you favor farm price supports? 


Ohio Yes | No Qualified 
Small towns 37.0 52.9 10.1 
Metropolitan areas... 34.0 52.4 13.6 
Out of State 23.6 60.0 16.4 


On Government assistance through 
social-security programs, 55.9 percent 
advocated a more inclusive type of cover- 
age than the present program, which 
excludes farmers and professional work- 
ers, 30.4 percent indicated acceptance of 
the present type of security benefits and 
saw no need for change. 
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Should social security be broadened to 
include groups not now covered? 


Ohio Qualified 
Small towns 16.2 
Metropolitan areas 11.7 
Out of State 21.8 


Two other questions were asked of 
the Ohio society members which present 
problems of classification in the three 
general groups, enumerated previously. 
These questions are of national and in- 


ternational importance. The outgrowth 
of such legislation affects our relations 
with the rest of the world and our in- 
ternal security. The member opinion 
was sought on the controversial Bricker 
amendment and the McCarran-Walters 
Immigration Act. A majority of the 
members favored the proposed Bricker 
amendment, which is designed to protect 
the constitutional rights of American 
citizens, 86.6 percent to 11.1 percent. 

On the McCarran-Walters Act, 74.8 
percent of the members polled opposed a 
more liberal admission of immigrants 
and only 16.2 percent favor any changes 
in the restrictive nature of the Immigra- 
tion Act. 


Statement of Principle Made by Hon. 
Gardner R. Withrow, of Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARDNER R. WITHROW 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, inas- 
much as I have announced my candidacy 
for renomination and election to Con- 
gress on the Republican ticket, I want 
to take this opportunity to make a brief 
but formal statement as to principles, 
which is as follows: 

In my judgment, the American peo- 
ple voted for a change in 1952. I re- 
garded my own reelection to Congress as 
a mandate to help give them that change. 
I have worked toward that end. 

Insofar as I have felt that the policies 
of the Eisenhower administration con- 
tributed to this much-needed change, 
I have supported them—and will con- 
tinue to do so. 

I have supported the administration 
economy measures and tax program as 
the basis of sound national prosperity. 
I have supported administration efforts 
to strengthen American military de- 
fenses, particularly through airpower 
and improved weapons. I have sup- 
ported and voted for the St. Lawrence 
Seaway project, which, under President 
Eisenhower's leadership, has finally be- 
come an assured reality. I have sup- 
ported any move which gave promise 
of a firmer and more realistic foreign 
policy and have especially commended 
the President's pledge to recognize the 
congressional authority to declare war. 

On the other hand, insofar as I have 
felt that administration policies have 
failed to accomplish the much-needed 
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change or have continued the discredited 
Truman-Acheson foreign program, I 
have opposed those policies and will con- 
tinue to do so. What I believed to be 
wrong in 1952, I still believe to be wrong 
in 1954. 

I have opposed, and will continue to 
oppose, the giveaway of American re- 
sources, tax funds, and manpower to 
unreliable, fair-weather allies who seek 
continued handouts from Uncle Sam but 
direct their policy of appeasement only 
to America’s enemies. 

I have supported, insofar as opportu- 
nity has afforded—and will continue to 
support—the Bricker amendment. I be- 
lieve it is absolutely necessary to have 
a constitutional guaranty that the Con- 
stitution cannot be nullified by treaty 
provisions or executive agreements. 

I have opposed, and will continue to 
oppose, subjecting American servicemen 
to the courts and judicial processes of 
foreign countries, where rights guaran- 
teed all Americans by the Constitution 
are jeopardized or destroyed. 

I have supported, and will continue to 
support, congressional investigations of 
Communist subversion and infiltration. 
Whatever improvements may be possible 
in such investigative procedures should 
be made. These Congressional investi- 
gations are the one safeguard available 
against Executive indifference to this 
Communist peril and the one principal 
means of public knowledge and under- 
standing of this threat. 

We all recognize agriculture as being 
basic—the prosperity of the entire Na- 
tion is dependent upon it—and that 
dairying ¢omprises an important seg- 
ment of agriculture. I firmly believe 
that dairy products should be supported 
under the same system as basic com- 
modities. In the next few weeks we will 
know definitely the manner in which 
dairying and associated activities will be 
handled by the Congress. 

It is necessary for the prosperity of 
the Nation that labor-management rela- 
tions shall be harmonious in that each 
should recognize the rights of the other. 
I have always worked toward that end. 

My office has always rendered service 
to the public of this district without re- 
gard to their political affiliations. That 
policy will be continued, 


Alarm Sounded Against Onassis-Saudi 
Arabian Oil Monopoly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, at long 
last I am glad to see that widespread 
notice is being taken of the monopolis- 
tic oil agreement entered into between 
Mr. Aristotle S. Onassis and the Saudi 
Arabian Government. After a great 
deal of prodding, the terms of this far- 
reaching contract have now been made 
public. What is reputed to be the com- 
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plete text of this oil-tanker agreement 
has been published in an article in the 
New York Journal of Commerce, dated 
June 22, 1954, and clearly establishes the 
existence of an unfair monopolistic con- 
tract in violation of normal trade pro- 
cedures. A New York Times story of 
June 23 corroborates and emphasizes the 
untenable aspects of this agreement 
which militates against American in- 
terests. 

In identical letters which I directed to 
the Secretary of State and Foreign Op- 
erations Administrator on May 18, 1954, 
I called attention to a situation involv- 
ing a monopolistic oil tanker agreement 
between Mr. A. S. Onassis and the Saudi 
Arabian Government which had come to 
my attention. I stated that operations 
under this agreement might seriously 
damage American interests and I re- 
quested their views on this subject. 
With reference to any funds to be re- 
quested by the administration for Saudi 
Arabia and other Arab states in the mu- 
tual security bill, I asked whether the 
monopolistic concessions granted under 
this agreement should in any way affect 
the administration’s request for funds. 

Under date of June 3, 1954, I received 
a response from Assistant Secretary of 
State Thruston B. Morton, which, in 
summary, indicated that the Depart- 
ment had not been able to obtain an 
authentic text of the agreement but had 
expressed to the Saudi Arabian Govern- 
ment this country’s concern over an 
agreement which appears to constitute 
unwarranted discrimination against 
American shipping interests. Mr. Mor- 
ton advised that the whole matter is 
receiving most careful study and that 
every effort would be made to protect the 
legitimate interests of American enter- 
prise which may be affected by the 
agreement. With respect to the mutual 
security bill and funds which may be 
requested under it, Mr. Morton added 
that the amount of funds contemplated 
for Saudi Arabia is of extremely modest 
proportions and, in view of our close 
relations with Saudi Arabia, the finan- 
cial assistance is consistent with and in 
support of United States policy objec- 
tives in the Middle East. 

Under date of June 9, 1954, Foreign 
Operations Administrator Stassen re- 
plied to my letter and reported that full 
discussion had been held with the State 
Department. His expressed position was 
consistent with that of the State Depart- 
ment and he stated his belief that any 
withholding of the small amount of aid 
for Saudi Arabia would hinder rather 
than further American interests. 

Following the protest which I issued 
publicly on May 18, 1954, and the identi- 
cal letters which I directed to the Sec- 
retary of State and the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administrator on that date, I note 
that the United States Government has 
filed a formal protest with the Saudi 
Arabian Government, according to the 
Journal of Commerce article. The pro- 


test reportedly points out that the exclu- 
sive agreement between Mr. Onassis and 
the Saudi Arabian Government is in 
violation of concessions that the Arabian 
American Oil Co.—known as Aramco 
and consisting of four major American 
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oil companies—has with the Saudi 
Arabian Government. Also this con- 
tract may be violative of international 
law, particularly since the agreement 
contains terms of boycott against a 
friendly nation, the Republic of Israel. 
Under the terms of the agreement, all 
oil companies presently having conces- 
sions in Saudi Arabia will be required to 
carry their exportable petroleum and 
petroleum products from Saudi Arabia 
to foreign countries by the Saudi 
Arabian Maritime Co., Ltd., which is 
owned exclusively by A. S. Onassis and 
his associates. The only exception, ap- 
parently, is that the Arabian American 
Oil Co., which now holds a huge petro- 
leum concession, could continue to use 
those of its tankers which were engaged 
in carrying Saudi Arabian petroleum 
prior to December 31, 1953. Moreover, 
the monopolistic agreement permits Mr. 
Onassis to charge freight rates well 
above the current market for long-term 
tanker charters. Doubtless, American 
consumers will pay the added charges. 
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The original monopolistic agreement, 
reportedly concluded at Jedda on Janu- 
ary 20, was amended on April 7 by a 
secret addendum in which Onassis re- 
putedly pledged that no Jew should 
have any interest in any of these com- 
panies, directly or indirectly, and 
assumed an obligation that his company 
would have no dealings with the Re- 
public of Israel. 

The result of this negotiation is ex- 
pected to assure King Saud—who is in 
effect “Mr. Saudi Arabia” and who is 
actually in tyrannical control of that 
country—of a new annual revenue re- 
ported to be $50 million a year. As a 
result of this pact and its potentialities, 
King Saud is reported to have assumed 
new financial obligations in the Arab 
world and has projected plans to bolster 
the general Arab League campaign 
against Israel. 

Undoubtedly Onassis will try to extri- 
cate himself from his difficulties with 
the American Government by offering to 
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make deals of various sorts. He may 
agree to modify his monopoly for the 
benefit of certain countries or companies 
on the principle of divide and conquer. 
He may even graciously allow the Ameri- 
can oil companies to keep their present 
share of tonnage in return for their com- 
plaisance with respect to the rest of this 
pernicious agreement. I hardly think it 
is necessary to warn the American oil 
companies against entering into any such 
agreement with a man whose conspira- 
cies are adverse to the freedom of inter- 
national trade and to the foreign policy 
of the United States. I urge once again 
that the United States State Department 
and the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion actively and vigorously review this 
unpalatable and monopolistic agreement. 
It militates against the best interests of 
our national security, our traditions of 
free trade and fair play, and our time- 
honored guaranties of justice and equity 
to friendly countries and the American 
consuming public. 


SENATE 


THURSDAY, JUNE 24, 1954 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, June 22, 
1954) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou God of grace and glory, in 
hours of confusion and commotion we 
are sure of no light but Thine, no refuge 
but in Thee, who art from everlasting 
to everlasting. We Thy creatures have 
but a little span on this mortal sphere, 
yet Thou hast set our lives upon an earth 
vastly changed and different from what 
our fathers knew: Seas and plains and 
towering mountains are but stepping- 
stones to a neighbor’s door though it 
be half a world away. 

Especially we beseech Thy enabling 
grace upon those who, in this momen- 
tous hour, stand and speak for our dear 
land. In union with those of other lands 
who love freedom more than life, may 
there be laid the foundation of a new 
home for all humanity, a refuge from 
hate and strife for all nations, a linked 
and leagued world in which individual 
human lives shall be reverenced and in 
which power shall be administered as a 
sacred trust dedicated to the common 
good. We ask it in the Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. KNOwWLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, June 23, 1954, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
ee by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 

ries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed the bill (S. 119) to provide for the 
construction of the Markham Ferry proj- 
ect on the Grand River in Oklahoma by 
the Grand River Dam Authority, an in- 
strumentality of the State of Oklahoma, 
with an amendment, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 


H. R. 4854. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct, operate, 
and maintain the irrigation works com- 
prising the Foster Creek division of the Chief 
Joseph Dam project, Washington; 

H. R. 9315. An act to provide for an ex- 
tension on a reciprocal basis of the period 
of the free entry of Philippine articles in the 
United States; and 

H. R. 9505. An act to continue the effec- 
tiveness of the act of December 2, 1942, as 
amended, and the act of July 28, 1945, as 
amended, relating to war-risk hazard and 
detention benefits untl July 1, 1955. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills and joint 
resolution, and they were signed by the 
President pro tempore: 


S. 2844. An act to amend the act of Decem- 
ber 23, 1944, authorizing certain transactions 
by disbursing officers of the United States, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 685. An act for the relief of Walter 
Carl Sander; 

H. R. 724. An act for the relief of Chester 
H. Tuck, Mary Elizabeth Fisher, James 
Thomas Harper, and Mrs. T. W. Bennett; 

H. R. 848. An act for the relief of Nicholas 
Katem, Theodosia Katem, Basil Katem, and 
Josephine Katem; 

H. R. 1364. An act for the relief of Richard 
A. Kurth; 

H. R. 2421. An act for the relief of Frank 
L. McCartha; 


H. R. 2678. An act for the relief of Carl A, 
Annis, Wayne C. Cranney, and Leslie O. Yar- 
wood; 

H. R. 2848. An act to amend section 89 of 
the Hawaiian Organic Act, as amended; 

H. R. 3413. An act to grant oil and gas in 
lands and to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to issue patents in fee on the Fort 
Peck Indian Reservation, Mont., to individual 
Indians in certain cases; 

H. R. 3623. An act for the relief of Willard 
Chester Cauley; 

H. R. 4030. An act to repeal section 4 of 
the act of March 2, 1954, creating the Model 
Housing Board of Puerto Rico; 

H. R. 4919. An act for the relief of Ralph 
5. Pearman and others; 

H. R. 5025. An act for the relief of Paul G. 
Kendall; 

H. R. 6154. An act to authorize payment of 
salaries and expenses of officials of the Fort 
Peck Tribes; 

H. R. 6196. An act for the relief of Duncan 
M. Chalmers, and certain other persons; 

H. R. 6487. An act to approve the repay- 
ment contract negotiated with the Roza Irri- 
gation District, Yakima project, Washington, 
and to authorize its execution, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 8367. An act making appropriations 
for civil functions administered by the De- 
partment of the Army for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1955, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 8488. An act to restore eligibility of 
certain citizens or subjects of Germany or 
Japan to receive benefits under veterans’ 
laws; 

H. R. 8729. An act to amend section 14 (b) 
of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended; 

H. R. 8779. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture and for 
the Farm Credit Administration for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1955, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H. R. 8790. An act to authorize certain vet. 
erans’ benefits for persons disabled in con- 
nection with reporting for final acceptance, 
induction, or entry into the active military or 
naval service; 

H. R. 9089. An act authorizing the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to grant an ease- 
ment to Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
and 

H. J. Res. 458. Joint resolution to authorize 
and direct the Secretary of Agriculture to 
quitclaim retained rights in a certain tract 
of land to the Board of Education of Irwin 
County, Ga., and for other purposes. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. YounG was excused from 
attendance on the session of the Senate 
tomorrow. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. Lancer, and by 
unanimous consent, the Antimonopoly 
Subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary was authorized to meet dur- 
ing the remainder of the session today. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that immediate- 
ly following the quorum call there may 
be the customary morning hour for the 
transaction of routine business, under 
the usual 2-minute limitation on 
speeches. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the call of the roll be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


—— 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

EFFICIENCY OF THE COAST AND GEODETIC 

SURVEY 

A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to increase the efficiency of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of sev- 
eral departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which are not needed in the con- 
duct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. CARLSON and Mr. JOHNSTON 
of South Carolina members of the com- 
mittee on the part of the Senate. 


The 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate, 
or presented, and referred as indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A resolution adopted by Chapter No. 7, Na- 
tional Association of Retired Civil Employees, 
Arlington, Va., relating to the permanency 
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of increased annuities for retired civil em- 
ployees; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

A petition signed by O. H. Wolverton, and 
sundry other citizens of Vancouver, Wash., 
praying for the enactment of Senate bill 
3294, the so-called Langer bill, to prohibit 
the transportation of alcoholic beverage ad- 
vertising in interstate commerce; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 


APPLICATION OF NORTHWEST AIR- 
LINES TO PROVIDE SERVICE TO 
HAWAII AND THE ORIENT—MEM- 
ORANDA 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have two 
memoranda that I received from the 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Chamber of Com- 
merce, referring to resolutions support- 
ing the application of the Northwest Air- 
lines to provide service to Hawaii and to 
the Orient, printed in the Recorp and 
appropriately referred. It is my hope 
that the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee will look into this 
matter. I will not be a party to any 
proposal that is designed to damage the 
best interests of the State of Minnesota. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randa were referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


MEMORANDUM OF MINNEAPOLIS CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


May 25, 1954, 
To: Board of directors. 
From: Aviation committee. 
Subject: Resolution supporting Northwest 
Airlines service to Hawaii. 

1. At its Wednesday, May 12, meeting your 
aviation committee adopted the following 
resolution: 

“Whereas on October 7, 1947, the aviation 
committee of the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce recommended to the board of 
directors that it support and join in the 
efforts of the Northwest-Hawaii air route 
committee in behalf of establishment by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board of air service from 
the Northwest to Hawaii, and that the effort 
be furthered by the most complete presenta- 
tion possible of economic data; and 

“Whereas the strong public insistence 
aroused by such effort in 1947 was largely a 
determining factor in bringing about the 
establishment of air service between the 
Twin Cities and Hawaii via Seattle through 
the issuance by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
to Northwest Airlines, Inc. of a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity authoriz- 
ing Northwest Airlines to conduct such op- 
eration for a period of 5 years; and 

“Whereas the CAB examiner in the West 
Coast-Hawalii case on March 19, 1954 recom- 
mended that the application of Northwest 
Airlines for renewal of this temporary cer- 
tificate to Hawaii be denied, but that the 
certificate of Pan American Airways be re- 
newed; and 

“Whereas failure to renew Northwest Air- 
lines’ certificate to Hawaii will deprive the 
Twin Cities and the upper Midwest area of 
direct air service to Hawaii and will bring an 
abrupt halt to the development of the al- 
ready extensive community of interest be- 
tween this area and Hawaii, and will result 
in the loss of substantial trade and com- 
merce: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the aviation committee 
of the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
recommends to the board of directors that 
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it support and join in the efforts of the 
Metropolitan Airports Commission and 
Northwest Airlines, Inc. for renewal of its 
certificate to Hawaii, and that the effort be 
furthered by the most complete and con- 
vincing presentation possible of the interests 
of this community in such renewals to any 
and all appropriate governmental officials, 
bodies, or authorities.” 
2. Board approval is requested. 


MEMORANDUM OF MINNEAPOLIS CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


May 25, 1954. 
To: Board of directors. 
From: Aviation committee. 
Subject: Resolution supporting Northwest 

Airlines service to Alaska and the Orient. 

1. At its Wednesday, May 12, meeting your 
aviation committee adopted the following 
resolution: 

“Whereas the Civil Aeronautics Board ex- 
aminer in the Transpacific Certificate Re- 
newal case in an initial decision issued 
March 19, 1954, has recommended that 
Northwest Airlines’ authority to operate 
over the inside route from New York and 
Chicago via the Twin Cities and Edmonton 
to Alaska and the Orient be not renewed; 
and 

“Whereas the failure of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board to renew such inside route au- 
thorization will deprive the Twin Cities 
and the upper Midwest area of direct air 
service to Alaska and the Orient and will 
bring an abrupt halt to the development of 
the extensive community of interest between 
this area and Alaska and the Orient, which 
has resulted in substantial interchange of 
trade and commerce during the past 5 years. 

“Whereas Northwest Airlines has provided 
rapid and efficient transportation to and 
from the Orient for a considerable number 
of United States military personnel and 
thereby contributed to the success of our 
military operations in that area: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That the aviation committee 
of the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
recommends to the board of directors that 
it support and join in the efforts of the 
Metropolitan Airports Commission and 
Northwest Airlines, Inc., for renewal of its 
certificate to Alaska and the Orient by the 
inside route, and that the effort be furthered 
by the most complete and convincing pres- 
entation possible of the interests of this 
community in such renewals to any and all 
appropriate governmental officials, bodies, 
or authorities.” 

2. Board approval is requested. 


PROHIBITION OF TRANSPORTATION 
OF ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES IN 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE — PETI- 
TION 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the ReEcorp, together with the signatures 
attached, a petition signed by sundry 
citizens of Grand Ridge and Ottawa, 
Ill., praying for the enactment of Sen- 
ate bill 3294, the so-called Langer bill, 
relating to the transportation of alco- 
holic-beverage advertising in interstate 
commerce. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce and ordered 
to be printed in the Re&corp, together 
with the signatures attached, as follows: 

GRAND RIDGE, ILL., May 16, 1954. 

We, the undersigned, do hereby request 
and petition you to work for hearing of and 
passage of Bryson bill, H. R. 1227; also King 
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bills, H. R. 5220, 5221, 5222; and Ruth Thomp- 
son bill, H. R. 7110; also Langer bill, S. 3294. 
We furthermore protest sale of liquor on 
Army bases. We ask these petitions be read 
into CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Brenson N. Smith, Leona Tucker Smith, 
Ferne Jones, Carl J. Jensen, Mrs. Mel- 
vin Goodwin, Mrs. James Dodd, Cora 
A. Moore, L. C. Rinker, Rena Snedaker, 
Mrs. B. F. Campbell, Flora Shapland, 
Oscar Rinker, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Stason, Frank Schobert, Mrs. Frank 
Schobert, Mrs. Oscar Rinker, Frances 
Wollenhaupt, Mildred P. Walter, Agnes 
E. Horn, Elmer Wollenhaupt, all of 
Grand Ridge, III.; Anne Wollenhaupt, 
of Ottawa, Ill. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, June 24, 1954, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 2844) to 
amend the act of December 23, 1944, au- 
thorizing certain transactions by dis- 
bursing officers of the United States, 
and for other purposes. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

S. 3658. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Vin- 
centa Rojas Gomez; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CASE (by request): 

S. 3659. A bill to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to fix 
rates of compensation of members of certain 
examining and licensing boards and com- 
missions; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. WATKINS: 

S. 3660. A bill to make the employment, 
and related practices of any alien known by 
an employer to have entered the United 
States illegally within 3 years thereof un- 
lawful, and for other purposes; and 

S. 3661. A bill to provide for the seizure 
and forfeiture of any vessel or vehicle used 
in the transportation of any alien known by 
the owner thereof to have entered the United 
States illegally within 3 years thereof, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Warxrns when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ELLENDER: 

S. 3662. A bill for the relief of Elsa Wahl 

Enlow; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 3663. A bill for the relief of Anna Marie 
Hitzelberger, and her minor child, Rosanne 
Hitzelberger; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WELKER: 

S. J. Res. 169. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of America 
to proclaim the first Sunday of each month 
for a period of 12 months for prayer for 
people enslaved behind the Iron Curtain; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PROHIBITION OF ILLEGAL EMPLOY- 
MENT OR TRANSPORTATION OF 
ALIENS 3 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference two 
bills to provide the Department of Jus- 
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tice with an effective weapon to bring to 
a halt the continued migration of aliens 
into this country in search of employ- 
ment. 

The bills are designed to cope directly 
with the problem presented by the fla- 
grant violation of our southern borders 
by thousands upon thousands of so- 
called Mexican wetbacks. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bills 
together with an explanatory statement 
of the bills which I have prepared, be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bills will be received and appropriately 
referred, and, without objection, the bills 
and statement will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bills introduced by Mr. WATKINS 
were received, read twice by their titles, 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 3660 
A bill to make the employment and related 
` practices of any alien known by an em- 
ployer to have entered the United States 
illegally within 3 years thereof unlawful, 
and for other purposes 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Illegal Employment of Aliens 
Act of 1954.” 

Sec. 2. Findings and declaration of policy. 

(a) The Congress finds— 

(1) That the illegal migration of hundreds 
of thousands of aliens into the United States 
each year is seriously affecting our domestic 
working conditions, health, and crime rate, 
and constitutes a serious threat to our in- 
ternal security and safety; 

(2) That this migration is in large part 
induced, encouraged, and caused by persons 
who know that these aliens enter the United 
States illegally primarily to secure employ- 
ment, and knowing them to have entered 
the United States illegally for that purpose 
nevertheless employ and pay them for serv- 
ices rendered. 

(b) It is hereby declared that such em- 
ployment and payments are contrary to the 
public policy of the United States and are 
unlawful and are forbidden, 

Sec. 3. Acts prohibited. 

It shall be unlawful for any person, in- 
cluding any corporation, association, or other 
organization, knowing or having reasonable 
grounds to believe that an alien entered the 
United States within 3 years prior thereto 
without having been duly admitted to the 
United States by an immigration officer under 
the terms of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act or any other law relating to the immi- 
gration, exclusion or expulsion of aliens, 
either directly or indirectly, to employ or 
offer to employ or continue to employ any 
such alien or aliens, or to pay or cause to 
be paid to any such alien or aliens within 
his employ any money or thing of value for 
services rendered. 

Sec. 4. Enforcement. 

Whenever it shall appear to the Attorney 
General, either upon complaint or other- 
wise, that any person has engaged or is about 
to engage in any acts or practices which con- 
stitute or will constitute a violation of sec- 
tion 3, the Attorney General or his duly au- 
thorized representative may make applica- 
tion to the district court of the United States 
for the district wherein the violation occurs, 
or wherein the defendant resides or is found 
or transacts business, for an order enjoining 
such acts or practices, and upon a showing 
that such person has engaged or is about to 
engage in any such acts or practices a 
permanent or temporary injunction, re- 
straining order, or other order shall be 
granted. 
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S. 3661 


A bill to provide for the seizure and forfeiture 
of any vessel or vehicle used in the trans- 
portation of any alien known by the owner 
thereof to have entered the United States 
illegally within 3 years thereof, and for 
other purposes 
Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 

cited as the “Illegal Transportation of Aliens 

Act of 1954.” 

Sec. 2. Findings and declaration of policy. 

(a) The Congress finds— 

(1) That the illegal migration of hundreds 
of thousands of aliens into the United States 
each year is seriously affecting our domestic 
working conditions, health, and crime rate, 
and constitutes a serious threat to our in- 
ternal security and safety; 

(2) That this migration is in large part 
aided, abetted and facilitated by persons who, 
in violation of subsection (a) (1) or (a) (2) 
of section 1324 of title 8, United States Code, 
make available or themselyes make use of 
vehicles or vessels to assist, further and pro- 
mote this illegal migration for profit or other 


urposes; 

(3) That despite the present illegality of 
these acts and practices, it is necessary as an 
additional deterrent to authorize the seizure 
and forfeiture to the United States of any 
vehicle or vessel used in violation of subsec- 
tion (a) (1) or (a) (2) of section 1324 of 
title 8, United States Code. 

Sec. 3. Definitions. 

As used in this act, “vessel” includes every 
description of watercraft used, or capable of 
being used, as a means of transportation in 
water or in water and air; “vehicle” includes 
animals and every description of carriage or 
other contrivance used, or capable of being 
used, aS a means of transportation on land 
or through the air. 

Sec. 4. Seizure and forfeiture. 

Any vessel or vehicle which has been or is 
being used in violation of subsection (a) (1) 
or (a) (2) of section 1324 of title 8, United 
States Code, or in, upon, or by means of 
which any violation of said subsections has 
taken or is taking place, shall be seized and 
forfeited to the United States: Provided, 
That no vessel or vehicle used by any person 
as a common carrier in the transaction of 
business as such common carrier shall be 
forfeited under the provisions of this act un- 
less it shall appear that (1) in the case of a 
railway car or engine, the owner, or (2) in 
the case of any other such vessel or vehicle, 
the owner or the master of such vessel, or the 
owner or conductor, driver, pilot, or other 
person in charge of such vehicle or vessel was 
at the time of the alleged illegal act a con- 
senting party or privy thereto: Provided fur- 
ther, That no vessel or vehicle shall be for- 
feited under the provisions of this act by 
reason of any act or omission established by 
the owner thereof to have been committed 
or omitted by any person other than such 
owner while such vessel or vehicle was un- 
lawfully in the possession of a person who 
acquired possession thereof in violation of 
the criminal laws of the United States, or of 
any State. 

Sec. 5. Designation of officers by the At- 
torney General: Duties of officers. 

The Attorney General is empowered to au- 
thorize, or designate any officer or employee 
of the Immigration and Naturalization Sery- 
ice or the Department of Justice, or any other 
employee of the United States, with the con- 
sent of the head of the Department or other 
independent establishment under whose ju- 
risdiction the employee is serving, to carry 
out the provisions of this act. It shall be the 
duty of any officer or employee so authorized 
or designated, or authorized by law, when- 
ever he shall discover any vessel or vehicle 
which has been or is being used in violation 
of any of the provisions of this act, or in, 
upon, or by means of which any violation of 
this act has taken or is taking place, to seize 
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such vessel or vehicle and to place it in the 
custody of such person as may be authorized 
or designated for that purpose by the At- 
torney General, to await disposition pursuant 
to the provisions of this act and any regula- 
tion issued hereunder. 

Sec. 6. Application of related laws. 

All provisions of law relating to the seiz- 
ure, summary and judicial forfeiture, and 
condemnation of vessels and vehicles for vio- 
lation of the customs laws; the disposition of 
such vessels and vehicles or the proceeds 
from the sale thereof; the remission or 
mitigation of such forfeitures; and the com- 
promise of claims and the award of com- 
pensation to informers in respect of such 
forfeitures shall apply to seizures and for- 
feitures incurred, or alleged to have been 
incurred, under the provisions of this act, 
insofar as applicable and not inconsistent 
with the provisions hereof: Provided, That 
such duties as are imposed upon the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury or upon the collector of 
customs or any other person with respect to 
the seizure and forfeiture of vessels and ve- 
hicles under the customs laws shall be per- 
formed with respect to seizures and for- 
feitures of vessels or vehicles under this act 
by the Attorney General or such officers or 
employees of the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service or other department or agency 
as may be authorized or designated under the 
terms hereof for that purpose by the Attorney 
General, 

Sec. 7. Availability of appropriations, 

Any appropriation which has been or shall 
hereafter be made for the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service shall be available for 
the defraying of expenses of carrying out the 
provisions of this act. 

Sec. 8. Rules and regulations. 

The Attorney General shall prescribe such 
rules and regulations as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this act. 


The explanatory statement by Sena- 
tor Warkixs is as follows: 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR WATKINS 


The purpose of the proposed legislation 
is to make unlawful the employment and 
transportation of any alien known by an 
employer to have entered the United States 
illegally within 3 years thereof. 

The bill referred to as the “Illegal Em- 
ployment of Aliens Act of 1954” will not, 
per se, impose criminal liability upon a per- 
son who knowingly employs such aliens. 
The principal objective sought is the im- 
mediate suppression of employment prac- 
tices which directly encourage and induce 
border violations. It is the opinion of the 
Department of Justice that this can be effec- 
tively done by employing the injunctive 
process. As a regulatory device in the en- 
forcement of other statutes, it has proved 
to be swift and effective. 

The second bill, to be known as “The 
Illegal Transporting of Aliens Act” is di- 
rected against those who prey upon the 
aliens and contribute directly to this prob- 
lem by transporting the wetbacks across 
the border and to places of prospective em- 
ployment. It authorizes seizure and forfei- 
ture of any vessel or vehicle used by indi- 
viduals or companies who knowingly trans- 
port illegal immigrants within the United 
States. 

Before World War II, the migration of 
aliens illegally into the United States was 
a relatively minor problem. In 1942, for 
example, the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service apprehended less than 10,000 
such aliens. 

During the war, the Government subsi- 
dized a program which permitted alien farm 
workers to enter the country, as our domestic 
workers were drawn from the farms into 
the Armed Forces and defense plants. Even 
then the problem of illegal entrants was not 
serious. 
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Since the war, however, the need to sup- 
plement our domestic agricultural work force 
has continued, but the number of illegal 
entrants apprehended has increased tre- 
mendously every year. 

In an article in the New York Times of 
April 16, 1953, Reporter Gladwin Hill re- 
ported that the rate had risen to 1 illegal 
entrant every 30 seconds, day and night. 
Illegal Mexican immigration, he said, 
reached a total of 618,000 apprehensions in 
1952. 

The Department of Justice has informed 
me that this high figure increased to more 
than 1 million apprehensions in 1953. These 
1953 arrests were made in the three immi- 
gration districts adjacent to the Mexican 
border. 

As chairman of the Senate Immigration 
Subcommittee, I have been seriously per- 
turbed over this increasing tide of illegal 
aliens flowing across the Rio Grande. 

The Immigration and Nationality Act of 
1952 imposed limitations upon immigration, 
after considerable study by the Congress— 
limits which we felt were to the best inter- 
ests of this country and its workers, and to 
the best interests of the immigrants, who 
must be integrated into our society and pro- 
vided with economic sustenance and hous- 
ing. That act permits the entry of approxi- 
mately 200,000 legal immigrants a year. Yet 
we now have roughly 100,000 illegal immi- 
grants coming across the Mexican-United 
States border every month. 

It is obvious that this vast number of 
individuals could not find employment in 
the agricultural areas along the border. 
Originally, the wetbacks were primarily at- 
tracted by and interested in obtaining agri- 
cultural employment. Now the problem 
has become nationwide in scope, because 
they are heading for our industrial centers 
to obtain employment in defense plants and 
other industries. 

Both in agriculture and industry, these 
illegal immigrants are displacing domestic 
workers, adversely affecting working condi- 
tions, contributing to our increasing crime 
rate, and spreading communicable diseases. 
In addition, the size of the movement may 
well provide an effective screen for sub- 
versives and other undesirable persons to 
enter or depart from the United States. 

The Department of Justice informs me 
that experience has shown that these aliens 
are attracted to the United States primarily 
because they know they can obtain employ- 
ment. Under present law it is not forbid- 
den to employ these people, even though 
they are here illegally. While the alien runs 
the risk of fine and imprisonment, the 
volume of traffic is so great that it has been 
impossible to impose criminal sanctions ex- 
cept in cases of repeated and flagrant viola- 
tions. Most are permitted to depart volun- 
tarily. 

The Immigration Service has made strenu- 
ous efforts to control this system by activi- 
ties of its border patrol and by a large-scale 
deportation program for the persons appre- 
hended. All of you probably have seen 
newsreel pictures of the mass roundups of 
aliens conducted in recent weeks. All that 
activity is salutary, but it does not solve 
the problem. To solve the problem from 
the enforcement side apparently would re- 
quire erection of fences or a tremendous 
army of patrolmen along the border. 

I believe that this indirect attack on the 
problem, strongly recommended by the De- 
partment of Justice, would contribute to- 
ward a prompt solution. It proposes to 


strike this problem at its source by making 
unlawful the knowing employment of aliens 
illegally in the country and any payments 
to them for services rendered. It is self- 
evident that if jobs are not offered or avail- 
able, most of these people would not seek 
illegal entry. 
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These measures would in no way conflict 
with the bilateral agreement signed early 
this year by the United States and Mexico, 
permitting recruitment of Mexicans for work 
on American farms. These people, who can 
be employed in a supervised program until 
December 31, 1955, are in this country legally, 
and can be employed under contract in areas 
where there are insufficient domestic workers, 


EXTENSION AND IMPROVEMENT 
OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
SERVICES—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. LEHMAN submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (S. 2759) to amend the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act so as to promote and 
assist in the extension and improvement 
of vocational rehabilitation services, pro- 
vide for a more effective use of available 
Federal funds, and otherwise improve 
the provisions of that act, and for other 
purposes, which were ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 


REVISION OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
LAWS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. WILLIAMS submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H. R. 8300) to revise the internal 
revenue laws of the United States, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (for himself and Mr. 
AIKEN) submitted amendments to the 
amendments of the committee, intended 
to be proposed by them, jointly, to House 
bill 8300, supra, which were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS—AMEND- 
MENTS 


Mr. HAYDEN submitted two amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H. R. 9447) making appropria- 
tions for the Departments of Labor, and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and re- 
lated independent agencies, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1955, and for other 
purposes, which were ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 

Mr. LEHMAN submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him to 
House bill 9447, supra, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. PAYNE submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
House bill 9447, supra, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
ACT AND INTERNAL REVENUE 
CODE, RELATING TO OLD-AGE 
AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE— 
AMENDMENTS 
Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the late 

Senator from Wyoming, Mr. Hunt, had 

agreed with members of the dental pro- 

fession to submit an amendment to the 
bill (H. R. 9366) to amend the Social 

Security Act and the Internal Revenue 

Code so as to extend coverage under the 

old-age and survivors insurance pro- 

gram, increase the benefits payable 
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thereunder, preserve the insurance rights 
of disabled individuals, and increase the 
amount of earnings permitted without 
loss of benefits, and for other purposes. 
He had prepared an amendment, which 
has been handed to me. I desire to sub- 
mit the amendment, so that it may be 
printed and referred to the Committee 
on Finance, which is now giving study to 
the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will be referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles, and referred, as 
indicated: 


H. R. 4854. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct, operate, 
and maintain the irrigation works compris- 
ing the Foster Creek division of the Chief 
Joseph Dam project, Washington; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 9315. An act to provide for an ex- 
tension on a reciprocal basis of the period 
of the free entry of Philippine articles in 
the United States; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

H. R.9505. An act to continue the effec- 
tiveness of the act of December 2, 1942, as 
amended, and the act of July 28, 1945, as 
amended, relating to war-risk hazard and 
detention benefits until July 1, 1955; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate messages from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting sundry nominations, withdrawing 
the nomination of Elmer S. Ninesling, 
to be postmaster at Great Neck, N. Y., 
which nominating messages were re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


NOTICE OF CONSIDERATION OF 
NOMINATION OF SHELDON T. 
MILLS, TO BE AMBASSADOR TO 
REPUBLIC OF ECUADOR 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate received today the nomination of 
Sheldon T. Mills, of Oregon, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be Ambassa- 
dor of the United States of America to 
the Republic of Ecuador. Notice is 
hereby given that the nomination will 
be considered by the Committee on For- 
eign Relations at the expiration of 6 
days, in accordance with the committee 
rule. 


NOTICE OF CONSIDERATION OF 
NOMINATION OF LEWIS G. CASTLE 
TO BE ADMINISTRATOR OF ST. 
LAWRENCE SEAWAY DEVELOP- 
MENT CORPORATION 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Sen- 

ate received today the nomination of 

Lewis G. Castle, »f Minnesota, to be Ad- 

ministrator of the St. Lawrence Seaway 


Development Corporation. Notice is 
given that the nomination will be con- 
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sidered by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations at the expiration of 6 days, 
in accordance with the committee rule. 


NOTICE OF CHANGE OF TIME OF 
HEARING ON S. 1752 TO ESTAB- 
LISH GOOD FAITH AS A DEFENSE 
IN CERTAIN CASES 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, on be- 
half of a subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, I desire to give 
notice that the hour for the public hear- 
ing scheduled for Thursday, July 1, 
1954, in room 424, Senate Office Build- 
ing, on S. 1752, a bill to establish good 
faith as a defense in certain cases, has 
been changed from 10 a. m. to 9:30 
a. m. At the indicated time and place 
all persons interested in the proposed 
legislation may make such representa- 
tions as may be pertinent. The sub- 
committee consists of myself, chairman. 


NOTICE OF RESCHEDULING OF 
HEARING ON H. R. 2237, TO IN- 
CREASE CRIMINAL PENALTIES 
UNDER THE SHERMAN ANTI- 
TRUST ACT 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the standing Subcommittee on 
Antitrust and Monopoly Legislation of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I de- 
sire to give notice that the public hear- 
ing originally scheduled for Friday, July 
2, 1954, at 10 a. m., on H. R. 2237, a bill 
to increase criminal penalties under 
the Sherman Antitrust Act, has been re- 
scheduled to Wednesday, July 7, 1954, 
at 10 a. m., in room 424, Senate Office 
Building. At the indicated time and 
place all persons interested in the pro- 
posed legislation may make such repre- 
sentations as may be pertinent, The 
subcommittee consists of myself, chair- 
man, the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
HENDRICKSON], the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. DIRKSEN], the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. KILGORE], and the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. 


ADMINISTRATION OF ALIEN PROP- 
ERTY—NOTICE OF HEARINGS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in the 
82d Congress, under Senate resolution 
245, submitted by the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr, WILEY], a subcommittee of 
the Judiciary Committee conducted an 
extensive investigation into the adminis- 
tration of the Alien Property Act. That 
was renewed in the 83d Congress by an- 
other Senate resolution, and I became 
chairman of the subcommittee. 

In January of this year the subcom- 
mittee filed a report and made recom- 
mendations, which included, among oth- 
er things, a statement of the possibility, 
as a matter of national policy, of return- 
ing the property of enemy nationals, 
which would in effect be going back to 
the old principle of custodianship under 
the Alien Property Act, as it existed prior 
to World War II. 

There has been a great deal of demand 
for hearings on a bill I introduced joint- 
ly with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
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JENNER] and the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. BUTLER]. Therefore, Mr. 
President, I propose on July 1 and 2, 
which will be Thursday and Friday of 
next week, to conduct hearings, to ask 
the departments affected to send their 
representatives, to ascertain exactly 
what the sentiment is, and at least to 
get something underway with respect to 
the bill, which in large part articulates 
the sentiment expressed in the findings of 
the subcommittee. 


REVISION OF ORGANIC ACT OF VIR- 
GIN ISLANDS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
3378) to revise the Organic Act of the 
Virgin Islands of the United States, 
which was, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 


That this act may be cited as the “Revised 
Organic Act of the Virgin Islands.” 

Sec. 2. (a) The provisions of this act, and 
the name “Virgin Islands” as used in this 
act, shall apply to and include the territorial 
domain, islands, cays, and waters acquired 
by the United States through cession of the 
Danish West Indian Islands by the con- 
vention between the United States of Amer- 
ica and His Majesty the King of Denmark 
entered into August 4, 1916, and ratified by 
the Senate on September 7, 1916 (39 Stat. 
1706). 

(b) The government of the Virgin Islands 
shall have the powers set forth in this act 
and shall have the right to sue by such name, 
and in cases arising out of contract, to be 
sued: Provided, That no tort action shall be 
brought against the government of the Virgin 
Islands or against any officer or employee 
thereof in his official capacity without the 
consent of the legislature constituted by 
this act. s 

The capital and seat of government of the 
Virgin Islands shall be located at the city 
of Charlotte Amalie, in the island of St. 
Thomas, 

BILL OF RIGHTS 


Src. 3. No law shall be enacted in the Vir- 
gin Islands which shall deprive any person 
of life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law or deny to any person therein 
equal protection of the laws. 

In all criminal prosecutions the accused 
shall enjoy the right to be represented by 
counsel for his defense, to be informed of 
the nature and cause of the accusation, to 
have a copy thereof, to have a speedy and 
public trial, to be confronted with the wit- 
nesses against him, and to have compulsory 
process for obtaining witnesses in his favor. 

No person shall be held to answer for a 
criminal offense without due process of law, 
and no person for the same offense shall be 
twice put in jeopardy of punishment, nor 
shall be compelled in any criminal cause to 
give evidence against himself; nor shall any 
person sit as judge or magistrate in any case 
in which he has been engaged as attorney or 
prosecutor. 

All persons shall be bailable by sufficient 
sureties in the case of criminal offenses, 
except for first-degree murder or any capital 
offense when the proof is evident or the 
presumption great. 

Excessive bail shall not be required, nor 
excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and un- 
usual punishment inflicted. 

No law impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts shall be enacted. 

No person shall be imprisoned or shall 
suffer forced labor for debt. 

All persons shall have the privilege of 
the writ of habeas corpus and the same shall 
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not be suspended except as herein expressly 
provided. 

No ex post facto law or pill of attainder 
shall be enacted. 

Private property shall not be taken for 
public use except upon payment of just com- 
pensation ascertained in the manner pro- 
vided by law. 

The right to be secure against unreason- 
able searches and seizures shall not be 
violated. 

No warrant for arrest or search shall issue, 
‘wut upon probable cause, supported by oath 
or affirmation, and particularly describing 
the place to be searched and the persons 
or things to be seized. 

Slavery shall not exist in the Virgin Is- 
lands. 

Involuntary servitude, except as a punish- 
ment for crime whereof the party shall have 
been duly convicted by a court of law, shall 
not exist in the Virgin Islands. 

No law shall be passed abridging the free- 
dom of speech or of the press or the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble and peti- 
tion the government for the redress of griev- 
ances. 

No law shall be made respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof, and the free exercise and 
enjoyment of religious profession and wor- 
ship without discrimination or preference 
shall forever be allowed, and no political or 
religious test other than an oath to support 
the Constitution and the laws of the United 
States applicable to the Virgin Islands, and 
the laws of the Virgin Islands, shall be re- 
quired as a qualification to any office or 
public trust under the government of the 
Virgin Islands. 

No money shall be paid out of the treasury 
except in accordance with an act of Congress 
or money bill of the legislature and on war- 
rant drawn by the proper officer. 

The contracting of polygamous or plural 
marriages is prohibited. 

The employment of children under the age 
of 16 years in any occupation injurious to 
health or morals or hazardous to life or 
limb is prohibited. 

Nothing contained in this act shall be 
construed to limit the power of the legis- 
lature herein provided to enact laws for the 
protection of life, the public health, or the 
pubiic safety. 


FRANCHISE 


Sec. 4. The franchise shall be vested in 
residents of the Virgin Islands who are citi- 
zens of the United States, 21 years of age or 
over. Additional qualifications may be pre- 
scribed by the legislature: Provided, how- 
ever, That no property, language, or income 
qualification shall ever be imposed upon or 
required of any voter; nor shall any dis- 
crimination in qualification be made or based 
upon difference in race, color, sex, or religious 
belief. 

LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 


Src. 5. (a) The legislative power and au- 
thority of the Virgin Islands shall be vested 
in a legislature, consisting of one house, to 
be designated the “Legislature of the Virgin 
Islands,” herein referred to as the legis- 
lature. 

(b) The legislature shall be composed of 
11 mombers to be known as senators. Two 
senators shall be elected by the qualified 
electors of the district of St. Thomas; 2 sen- 
ators shall be elected by the qualified electors 
of the district of St. Croix; and 1 senator 
shall be elected by the qualified electors of 
the district of St. John; which districts are 
hereby established. The other 6 senators 
shall be senators at large and shall be 
elected by the qualified electors of the Virgin 
Islands from the Virgin Islands as a whole: 
Provided, That in the election of senators 
at large, each elector shall be entitled to 
vote for 4 candidates, and the candidates 
receiving the largest number of votes shall 
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be declared elected up to the number to be 
elected at that election. The order of names 
upon the ballot shall be determined by lot 
among the candidates. 

Sec. 6. (a) The term of office of each 
member of the legislature shall be 2 years. 
The term of office of each member shall 
commence on the second Monday in January 
following his election. 

(b) No person shall be eligible to be a 
member of the legislature who is not a citi- 
zen of the United States, who has not at- 
tained the age of 25 years, who is not a quali- 
fied voter in the Virgin Islands, who has not 
been a bona fide resident of the Virgin Is- 
lands for a least 3 years next preceding the 
date of his election, or who has been con- 
victed of a felony or of a crime involving 
moral turpitude and has not received a par- 
don restoring his civil rights. Federal em- 
ployees and persons employed in the legis- 
lative, executive, or judicial branches of the 
government of the Virgin Islands shall not 
be eligible for membership in the legislature. 

(c) All officers and employees charged with 
the duty of directing the administration of 
the electoral system of the Virgin Islands 
and its representative districts shall be ap- 
pointed in such manner as the legislature 
may by law direct. 

(d) No member of the legislature shall be 
held to answer before any tribunal other 
than the legislature for any speech or debate 
in the legislature and the members shall in 
all cases, except treason, felony, or breach 
of the peace, be privileged from arrest dur- 
ing their attendance at the sessions of the 
legislature and in going to and returning 
from the same. 

(e) Each member of the legislature shall 
be paid the sum of $600 annually, one-third 
on the second Monday in January, one-third 
on the second Monday in February, and one- 
third at the close of the regular session. 
Each member of the legislature who is away 
from the island of his residence shall also 
receive the sum of $10 per day for each day's 
attendance while the legislature is actually 
in session, in lieu of his expenses for sub- 
sistence, and shall be reimbursed for his 
actual travel expenses in going to and re- 
turning from each session, or period thereof, 
for not to exceed a total of 8 round trips 
during any calendar year. The salaries, per 
diem, and travel allowances of the members 
of the legislature shall be paid by the govern- 
ment of the Virgin Islands. 

(f) No member of the legislature shall 
hold or be appointed to any office which has 
been created by the legislature, or the salary 
or emoluments of which have been increased, 
while he was a member, during the term for 
which he was elected, or during 1 year after 
the expiration of such term. 

(g) The legislature shall be the sole judge 
of the elections and qualifications of its 
members, shall have and exercise all the au- 
thority and attributes inherent in legislative 
assemblies, and shall have the power to in- 
stitute and conduct investigations, issue 
subpena to witnesses and other parties con- 
cerned, and administer oaths. The rules of 
the Legislative Assembly of the Virgin Is- 
lands existing on the date of approval of this 
act shall continue in force and effect for 
sessions of the legislature, except as incon- 
sistent with this act, until altered, amended, 
or repealed by the legislature. 

(h) The judge for the District Court of 
the Virgin Islands shall fill any vacancy in 
the office of member of the legislature by 
appointment from a panel of three names 
supplied by the legislature. If the vacant 
office is that of a senator from a district, 
the person appointed shall be a resident of 
the district from which the member whose 
office is vacant was elected. If the vacant 
Office is that of a representative at large, the 
residence of the person appointed shall not 
be material. In any case, the person ap- 
pointed shall serve for the remainder of the 
unexpired term. 
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Sec. 7. (a) Regular sessions of the legis- 
lature shall be held annually commencing 
on the second Monday in January, and shall 
continue in regular session for not more than 
60 consecutive calendar days in any calendar 
year. The Governor may call special sessions 
of the legislature at any time when in his 
opinion the public interests may require it, 
but no special session shall continue longer 
than 15 calendar days, and the aggregate of 
such special sessions during any calendar 
year shall not exceed 30 calendar days. No 
legislation shall be considered at any special 
session other than that specified in the call 
therefor or in any special message by the 
Governor to the legislature while in such 
session. 

(b) Sessions of the legislature shall be 
held in the capital of the Virgin Islands at 
Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas. 

Sec. 8. (a) The legislative authority and 
power of the Virgin Islands shall extend to 
all subjects of local application not incon- 
sistent with this act or the laws of the 
United States made applicable to the Virgin 
Islands, but no law shall be enacted which 
would impair rights existing or arising by 
virtue of any treaty or international agree- 
ment entered into by the United States, nor 
shall the lands or other property of non- 
residents be taxed at a higher rate than the 
lands or other property of residents. 

(b) The laws of the United States appli- 
cable to the Virgin Islands on the date of ap- 
proval of this act, including laws made ap- 
plicable to the Virgin Islands by or pursuant 
to the provisions of the act of June 22, 1936 
(49 Stat. 1807), and all local laws and ordi- 
nances in force in the Virgin Islands on the 
date of approval of this act shall, to the 
extent they are not inconsistent with this 
act, continue in force and effect until other- 
wise provided by the Congress: Provided, 
That the legislature shall have power, when 
within its jurisdiction and not inconsistent 
with the other provisions of this act, to 
amend, alter, modify, or repeal any local law 
or ordinance, public or private, civil or crim- 
inal, continued in force and effect by this 
act, except as herein otherwise provided, and 
to enact new laws not inconsistent with any 
law of the United States applicable to the 
Virgin Islands, subject to the power of Con- 
gress to annul any such act of the legislature. 

(c) The President of the United States 
shall appoint a commission of 7 persons, at 
least 3 of whom shall be residents of the 
Virgin Islands, to survey the field of Federal 
statutes and to make recommendations to 
the Congress within 12 months after the 
date of approval of this act as to which 
statutes of the United States not applicable 
to the Virgin Islands on such date should be 
made applicable to the Virgin Islands, and as 
to which statutes of the United States ap- 
plicable to the Virgin Islands on such date 
should be declared inapplicable. The mem- 
bers of the commission shall receive no salary 
for their service on the commission, but un- 
der regulations and in amounts prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Interior, they may be 
paid, out of Federal funds, reasonable per 
diem fees, and allowances in lieu of sub- 
sistence expenses, for attendance at meet- 
ings of the commission, and for time spent 
on official business of the commission, and 
their necessary travel expenses to and from 
meetings or when upon such official busi- 
ness, without regard to the Travel Expense 
Act of 1949. 

(d) The Secretary of the Interior shall 
arrange for the preparation, at Federal ex- 
pense of a code of laws of the Virgin Islands, 
to be entitled the “Virgin Islands Code,” 
which shall be a consolidation, codification, 
and revision of the local laws and ordinances 
in force in the Virgin Islands. When pre- 
pared, the Governor shall submit it, together 
with his recommendations, to the legislature 
for enactment. Upon the enactment of the 
Virgin Islands Code it and any supplements 
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to it shall be printed, at Federal expense, by 
the Government Printing Office as a public 
document. 

Sec. 9 (a) The quorum of the legislature 
shall consist of seven of its members. No 
bill shall become a law unless it shall have 
been passed at a meeting at which a quorum 
was present, by the affirmative vote of a 
majority of the members present and vot- 
ing, which vote shall be by yeas and nays. 

(b) The enacting clause of all acts shall 
be as follows: “Be it enacted by the Legis- 
lature of the Virgin Islands.” 

(c) The Governor shall submit at the 
opening of each regular session of the legis- 
l.ture a message on the state of the Virgin 
Islands and a budget of estimated receipts 
and expenditures, which shall be the basis 
of the appropriation bills for the ensuing 
fiscal year. 

(d) Every bill passed by the legislature 
shall, before it becomes a law, be presented 
to the Governor. If the Governor approves 
the bill, he shall sign it. If the Governor 
disapproves the bill, he shall, except as here- 
inafter provided, return it, with his objec- 
tions, to the legislature within 10 days (Sun- 
days excepted) after it shall have been pre- 
sented to him. If the Governor does not 
return the bill within such period, it shail 
be a law in like manner as if he had signed 
it, unless the legislature by adjournment 
prevents its return, in which case it shall 
be a law if signed by the Governor within 
30 days after it shall have been presented 
to him; otherwise it shall not be a law. 
When a bill is returned by the Governor 
to the legislature with his objections, the 
legislature shall enter his objections at 
large on its journal and proceed to recon- 
sider the bill. If, after such reconsidera- 
tion, two-thirds of all the members of the 
legislature agree to pass the bill, it shail 
be presented anew to the Governor. If he 
then approves it, he shall sign it; if not, he 
shall within 10 days after it has been pre- 
sented to him transmit it to the President of 
the United States. If the President approves 
the bill, he shall sign it. If he disapproves 
the bill, he shall return it to the Governor, 
so stating, and it shall not be a law. If the 
President neither approves nor disapproves 
the bill within 90 days from the date on 
which it is transmitted to him by the Gov- 
ernor, the bill shall be a law in like manner 
as if the President had signed-it. If any bill 
presented to the Governor contains several 
items of appropriation of money, he may ob- 
ject to one or more of such items, or any part 
or parts, portion or portions thereof, while 
approving the other items, parts, or portions 
of the bill. In such a case he shall append 
to the bill, at the time of signing it, a state- 
ment of the items, or parts or portions 
thereof, to which he objects, and the items, 
or parts or portions thereof, so objected to 
shall not take effect. 

(e) If at the termination of any fiscal 
year the legislature shall have failed to pass 
appropriation bills providing for payment of 
the obligations and necessary current ex- 
penses of the government of the Virgin 
Islands for the ensuing fiscal year, then the 
several sums appropriated in the last appro- 
priation bills for the objects and purposes 
therein specified so far as the same may be 
applicable, shall be deemed to be reappro- 
priated item by item. 

(f) The legislature shall keep a journal of 
its proceedings and publish the same. Every 
bill passed by the legislature and the yeas 
and nays on any question shall be entered 
on the journal. 

(g) Copies of all laws enacted by the legis- 
lature shall be transmitted within 15 days 
of their enactment by the Governor to the 
Secretary of the Interior and by him annu- 
ally to the Congress of the United States. 

Sec. 10. The next general election in the 
Virgin Islands shall be held on November 2, 
1954. Atsuch time there shall be chosen the 
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entire membership of the legislature as here- 
in provided. Thereafter the general elec- 
tions shall be held on the first Tuesday after 
the first Monday in November, beginning 
with the year 1956, and every 2 years there- 
after. The Municipal Council of St. Thomas 
and St. John, and the Municipal Council of 
St. Croix, existing on the date of approval 
of this act, shall continue to function until 
January 10, 1955, at which time all of the 
functions, property, personnel, records, and 
unexpended balances of appropriations of 
the governments of said municipalities shall 
be transferred to the government of the 
Virgin Islands. 


EXECUTIVE BRANCH 


Sec. 11. The executive power of the Vir- 
gin Islands shall be vested in an executive 
officer whose official title shall be the Gov- 
ernor of the Virgin Islands,” and shall be 
exercised under the supervision of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. The Governor of the 
Virgin Islands shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, and shall hold office at 
the pleasure of the President and until his 
successor is chosen and qualified. The Gov- 
ernor shall reside in St. Thomas during his 
Official incumbency. He shall have general 
supervision and control of all the depart- 
ments, bureaus, agencies, and other instru- 
mentalities of the executive branch of the 
government of the Virgin Islands. He may 
grant pardons and reprieves and remit fines 
and forfeitures for offenses against the local 
laws, and may grant respites for all offenses 
against the laws of the United States appli- 
cable in the Virgin Islands until the decision 
of the President can be ascertained. He may 
veto any legislation as provided in this act, 
He shall appoint all officers and employees 
of the executive branch of the government 
of the Virgin Islands, except as otherwise 
provided in this or any other act of Congress, 
and shall commission all officers that he may 
be authorized to appoint. He shall be re- 
sponsible for the faithful execution of the 
laws of the Virgin Islands and the laws of 
the United States applicable in the Virgin 
Islands. Whenever it becomes necessary he 
may call upon the commanders of the mili- 
tary and naval forces of the United States 
in the islands, or summon the posse comi- 
tatus, or call out the militia, to prevent or 
suppress violence, invasion, insurrection, or 
rebellion; and he may, in case of rebellion 
or invasion, or imminent danger thereof, 
when the public safety requires it, suspend 
the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus, 
or place the islands, or any part thereof, 
under martial law, until communication 
can be had with the President and the Presi- 
dent’s decision thereon made known. He 
shall annually, and at such other times as 
the President or the Congress may require, 
make official report of the transactions of the 
government of the Virgin Islands to the 
Secretary of the Interior, and his said annual 
report shall be transmitted to the Con- 
gress. He shall perform such additional 
duties and functions as may, in pursuance 
of law, be delegated to him by the Presi- 
dent, or by the Secretary of the Interior. 
He shall have the power to issue executive 
regulations not in conflict with any appli- 
cable law. He may attend or may designate 
another person to represent him at the meet- 
ings of the legislature, may give expression 
to his views on any matter before that body, 
and may recommend bills to the legislature. 

Sec. 12. The President shall appoint a 
government secretary for the Virgin Islands, 
who shall reside in St. Croix during his 
official incumbency. He shall have custody 
of the seal of the Virgin Islands and shall 
countersign and affix such seal to all execu- 
tive proclamations and all other executive 
documents. He shall record and preserve the 
laws enacted by the legislature. He shall 
promulgate all proclamations and orders of 
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the Governor and all laws enacted by the 
legislature. He shall have such executive 
powers and perform such other duties as may 
be assigned to him by the Governor. He 
shall also serve as the administrator for St. 
Croix, without additional compensation, and 
in that capacity shall act for the Governor 
in the administration of the affairs of St. 
Croix. 

Sec. 13. In case of a vacancy in the office 
of Governor or the disability or temporary 
absence of the Governor, the government 
secretary shall have all the powers of the 
Governor. 

Sec. 14. The Secretary of the Interior may 
from time to time designate the head of an 
executive department of the government of 
the Virgin Islands to act as Governor in the 
case of a vacancy in the offices, or the dis- 
ability or temporary absence, of both the 
Governor and the government secretary, and 
the person so designated shall have all the 
powers of the Governor for so long as such 
condition continues. 

Sec. 15. (a) The Governor shall, within 1 
year after the date of approval of this act 
subject to the approval of the legislature, 
reorganize and consolidate the existing ex- 
ecutive departments, bureaus, independent 
boards, agencies, authorities, commissions, 
and other instrumentalities of the govern- 
ment of the Virgin Islands or of the munici- 
pal governments, except for independent 
bodies whose existence may be required by 
Federal law for participation in Federal pro- 
grams, into the following executive depart- 
ments: a department of finance, the head of 
which shall be designated as the treasurer; 
a department of public works, the head of 
which shall be designated as the commis- 
sioner of public works; a department of edu- 
cation, the head of which shall be designated 
as the commissioner of education; a depart- 
ment of commerce and industry, the head of 
which shall be designated as the commis- 
sioner of commerce and industry; a depart- 
ment of health and welfare, the head of 
which shall be designated as the commis- 
sioner of health and welfare; and a depart- 
ment of agriculture and labor, the head of 
which shall be designated as the commis- 
sioner of agriculture and labor. No other 
department, bureau, independent board, 
agency, authority, commission, or other in- 
strumentality shall be created, organized, or 
established by the Governor or the legisla- 
ture, without the prior approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, unless required by 
Federal law for participation in Federal pro- 


(b) The Governor shall, from time to time 
subject to the approval of the legislature, 
examine the organization of the executive 
branch of the government of the Virgin 
Islands, and shall make such changes therein, 
not inconsistent with this act, as he deter- 
mines are necessary to promote effective man- 
agement and to execute faithfully the pur- 
poses of this act and the laws of the Virgin 
Islands. 

(c) The heads of the executive departments 
created by this act shall be appointed by 
the Governor, with the advice and consent of 
the legislature. Each shall hold office during 
the continuance in office of the Governor by 
whom he is appointed and until his successor 
is appointed and qualified, unless sooner 
removed by the Governor. Each shall have 
such powers and duties as may be prescribed 
by the legislature. 

Sec. 16. (a) The Secretary of the Interior 
shall appoint a government comptroller who 
shall be nominated by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States and who shall re- 
ceive a salary of $12,500 per annum. The 
government comptroller shall hold office for 
a term of 10 years and until his successor 
is appointed and qualified, unless sooner re- 
moved by the President for cause. The gov- 
ernment comptroller shall not be eligible for 
reappointment. 
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(b) The government comptroller shall es- 
tablish and maintain appropriate general ac- 
counts for revenues and receipts accrued, 
and collected or abated, for the bonded in- 
debtedness of the Virgin Islands, for the cash 
with accountable officers and for appropri- 
ations and property of the government of 
the Virgin Islands and accounts pertaining 
to the funds and property held in trust by 
the government or any of its branches. 

(c) The jurisdiction of the government 
comptroller over the accounts whether of 
funds or property, and all vouchers and 
records pertaining thereto, shall be exclusive. 

(d) He shall from time to time make and 
promulgate general or special rules and reg- 
ulations not inconsistent with law covering 
the methods of accounting for public funds 
and property, and funds and property held in 
trust by the government or any of its 
branches, 

(e) The government comptroller shall ex- 
amine, adjust, decide, audit, and settle all 
accounts and claims pertaining to the reve- 
nues and receipts from whatever source of 
the government of the Virgin Islands and 
of funds derived from bond issues; and he 
shall examine, audit, and settle, in accord- 
ance with law and administrative regulations, 
all expenditures of funds and property per- 
taining to the government of the Virgin 
Islands including those pertaining to trust 
funds held by the government of the Virgin 
Islands. 

(f) It shall be the duty of the government 
comptroller to bring to the attention of the 
proper administrative officer failures to col- 
lect amounts due the government, and ex- 
penditures of funds or property which in his 
opinion are extravagant, excessive, unneces- 
gary, or irregular. 

(g) It shall be the duty of the government 
comptroller to certify to the Secretary of the 
Interior the net amount of government reve- 
nues which form the basis for Federal grants 
for the civil government of the Virgin Islands. 

(h) The decisions of the government comp- 
troller shall be final except that appeal there- 
from may be taken by the party aggrieved 
or the head of the department concerned 
within 1 year from the date of the decision, 
to the Governor, which appeal shall be in 
writing and shall specifically set forth the 
particular action of the government comp- 
troller to which exception is taken with the 
reasons and the authorities relied upon for 
reversing such decision. 

(i) If the Governor confirms the decision 
of the government comptroller, then relief 
may be sought by appeal to the legislature or 
to the District Court of the Virgin Islands. 

(j) The government comptroller shall, ex- 
cept as may be otherwise provided, have like 
authority as that conferred by law on the 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
and is authorized to communicate directly 
with any person having claims before him 
for settlement, or with any department officer 
or person having official relation with his 
office. He may summon witnesses and ad- 
minister oaths. 

(k) As soon after the close of each fiscal 
year as the accounts of said fiscal year may 
be examined and adjusted, the government 
comptroller shall submit to the Governor 
of the Virgin Islands an annual report of 
the fiscal condition of the government, show- 
ing the receipts and disbursements of the 
various departments and agencies of the 
government, classified according to munici- 
palities. 

(1) The government comptroller shall make 
such other reports as may be required by the 
Governor of the Virgin Islands, the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, or the 
Secretary of the Interior, 

(m) The office of the government comp- 
troller shall be under the general supervision 
of the Governor, but shall not be a part of 
any executive department in the government 
of the Virgin Islands, 
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SYSTEM OF ACCOUNTS 


Sec. 17. The system of accounts for the 
government of the Virgin Islands shall be 
prescribed by the Comptroller General of the 
United States. 

Sec. 18. The fiscal transactions and ac- 
counts of the government of the Virgin 
Islands, including special and trust funds 
administered by the government of the Vir- 
gin Islands shall be subject to review annu- 
ally by the Comptroller General of the United 
States, and report thereon shall be made by 
him to the Governor, the Secretary of the 
Interior, and to the Congress. 

Sec. 19. (a) The Governor shall receive an 
annual salary at the rate provided for Gov- 
ernors or Territories and possessions in the 
Executive Pay Act of 1949. 

(b) The government secretary, the heads 
of the executive departments, and the mem- 
bers of the immediate staffs of the Governor 
and the government secretary shall receive 
annual salaries at rates established by the 
Secretary of the Interior in accordance with 
the standards provided in the Classification 
Act of 1949. 

(c) The salaries of the Governor, the gov- 
ernment secretary, and the members of their 
immediate staffs shall be paid by the United 
States. The salaries of the government 
comptroller and the heads of the executive 
departments shall be paid by the government 
of the Virgin Islands; and if the legislature 
shall fail to make an appropriation for such 
salaries, the salaries theretofore fixed shall 
be paid without the necessity of further ap- 
propriations therefor, 
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Sec. 20. The judicial power of the Virgin 
Islands shall be vested in a court of record 
to be designated the “District Court of the 
Virgin Islands,” and in such court or courts 
of inferior jurisdiction as may have been or 
may hereafter be established by local law. 

Sec. 21. The District Court of the Virgin 
Islands shall have the jurisdiction of a dis- 
trict court of the United States in all causes 
arising under the Constitution, treaties, and 
laws of the United States. It shall have gen- 
eral original jurisdiction in all civil actions 
arising under the local law in force in the 
Virgin Islands wherein the matter in con- 
troversy exceeds the sum or value of $500, 
exclusive of interest and costs. It shall have 
general original jurisdiction in all criminal 
cases involving offenses against the local law 
in force in the Virgin Islands where the mini- 
mum punishment which may be imposed 
exceeds a fine of $100 or imprisonment for 6 
months or both. The district court shall 
also have appellate jurisdiction to review 
the judgments and orders of the inferior 
courts of the Virgin Islands to the extent now 
or hereafter prescribed by local law. 

Sec. 22. The inferior courts now or here- 
after established by local law shall have 
jurisdiction of all civil actions wherein the 
matter in controversy does not exceed the 
sum or value of $500, exclusive of interest 
and costs, all criminal cases wherein the 
maximum punishment which may be im- 
posed does not exceed a fine of $100 or im- 
prisonment for 6 months, or both, all viola- 
tions of police and executive regulations, and 
all actions, civil or criminal, jurisdiction of 
which may hereafter be conferred upon them 
br local law. The inferior courts shall hold 
preliminary investigations in charges of 
felony and charges of misdemeanor in which 
the punishment that may be imposed is 
beyond the jurisdiction granted to the in- 
ferior courts by this section, and shall com- 
mit offenders to district court and grant bail 
in bailable cases. The rules governing the 
inferior courts and prescribing the duties of 
the judges and officers thereof, oaths and 
bonds, the times and places of holding court, 
and the procedure for appeals to the district 
court shall be as may hereafter be estab- 
lished by the district court. The rules gov- 
erning disposition of fines, costs, and forfei- 
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tures, enforcement of judgments, and dis- 
position and treatment of prisoners shall be 
as established by law or ordinance in force 
o` the date of approval of this act or as 
may hereafter be so established. 

Sec. 23. The President shall, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, ap- 
point a judge for the District Court of the 
Virgin Islands, who shall hold office for the 
term of 8 years and until his successor 
is chosen and qualified, unless sooner re- 
moved by the President for cause. The sal- 
ary of the judge of the district court shall 
be at the rate prescribed for judges of the 
United States district courts. The Chief 
Justice of the United States may assign any 
United States circuit or district judge, with 
his consent, to serve as a judge in the Dis- 
trict Court of the Virgin Islands whenever 
it is made to appear that such an assign- 
ment is necessary for the proper dispatch 
of the business of the court. The provi- 
sions of chapter 49 of title 28, United States 
Code, shall apply to the District Court of the 
Virgin Islands. The compensation of the 
judge of the district court and the adminis- 
trative expenses of the court shall be paid 
from appropriations made for the judiciary 
of the United States. The Attorney General 
shall, as heretofore, appoint a marshal for 
the Virgin Islands to whose office the pro- 
visions of chapter 33 of title 28, United States 
Code, shall apply. 

Sec. 24. The Virgin Islands shall consist 
of 2 judicial divisions, 1 constituted by the 
island of St. Croix, and 1 constituted by the 
islands of St. Thomas and St. John. The dis- 
trict court shall hold sessions in each division 
at such time as the court may designate by 
rule or order, at least once in 3 months in 
each division. The rules of practice and pro- 
cedure heretofore or hereafter promulgated 
and made effective by the Supreme Court of 
the United States pursuant to section 2072 of 
title 28, United States Code, in civil cases, sec- 
tion 2073 of title 28, United States Code, in 
admiralty cases, and section 30 of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act in bankruptcy cases, shall apply 
to the District Court of the Virgin Islands 
and to appeals therefrom. All offenses shall 
continue to be prosecuted in the district 
court by information as heretofore except 
such as may be required by local law to be 
prosecuted by indictment by a grand jury. 
The process of the district court shall run 
throughout the Virgin Islands. 

Sec. 25. In any criminal case originally in 
the district court, no person shall be denied 
the right to trial by jury on the demand of 
either party. If no jury is demanded the 
case shall be tried by the judge of the dis- 
trict court without a jury, except that the 
judge may, on his own motion, order a jury 
for the trial of any criminal action. The 
legislature may provide for trial in misde- 
meanor cases by a jury of six qualified per- 
sons. 

Sec. 26. The President shall, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, ap- 
point a district attorney for the Virgin Is- 
lands, who shall hold office for the -term of 
4 years and until his successor is chosen 
and qualified, unless sooner removed by the 
President for cause. The district attorney 
shall conduct all legal proceedings, civil and 
criminal, to which the Government of the 
United States is a party in the District 
Court of the Virgin Islands and in the in- 
ferior courts of the Virgin Islands, and to 
which the government of the Virgin Islands 
is a party in the District Court of the Vir- 
gin Islands. Offenses against the laws of 
the Virgina Islands shall be prosecuted in 
the name of the people of the Virgin Is- 
lands. He shall also serve as legal adviser 
to the Governor. The district attorney shall 
perform his duties under the supervision 
and direction of the Attorney General of the 
United States. The Attorney General shall 
appoint one assistant district attorney who 
shall conduct all proceedings, civil and crim- 
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inal, to which the government of the Virgin 
Islands is a party in the inferior courts of 
the Virgin Islands. The Attorney General 
may authorize the employment of necessary 
clerical assistants. The compensation of 
the district attorney and his assistant and 
employees shall be fixed by the Attorney 
General and their salaries and the other 
necessary expenses of the office shall be paid 
from appropriations made to the Department 
of Justice. In the case of a vacancy in the 
office of the district attorney, the District 
Court of the Virgin Islands may appoint a 
district attorney to serve until the vacancy 
is filled. The order of appointment by the 
court shall be filed with the clerk of the 
court. 
FISCAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 27. (a) The proceeds of customs 
duties, the proceeds of the United States 
income tax, the proceeds of any taxes levied 
by the Congress on the inhabitants of the 
Virgin Islands, and the proceeds of all quar- 
antine, passport, immigration, and natural- 
ization fees collected in the Virgin Islands, 
less the cost of collecting all of said duties, 
taxes, and fees, shall be covered into the 
treasury of the Virgin Islands, and shall be 
available for expenditure as the Legislature 
of the Virgin Islands may provide: Provided, 
That the term “inhabitants of the Virgin 
Islands” as used in this section shall include 
all persons whose permanent residence is in 
the Virgin Islands, and such persons shall 
satisfy their income-tax obligation under ap- 
plicable taxing statutes of the United States 
by paying their tax on income derived from 
all sources both within and outside the 
Virgin Islands into the treasury of the Vir- 
gin Islands: Provided further, That nothing 
in this act shall be construed to apply to 
any tax specified in section 3811 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. 

(b) Subchapter B of chapter 28 of the 
Internal Revenue Code is amended by add- 
ing to section 3350 thereof the following 
subsection: 

“(c) Disposition of internal revenue col- 
lections: Beginning with the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1954, and annually thereafter, 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall deter- 
mine the amount of all taxes imposed by, 
and collected during the fiscal year under, 
the internal revenue laws of the United 
States on articles produced in the Virgin 
Islands and transported to the United States. 
The amount so determined less 1 percent and 
less the estimated amount of refunds or 
credits shall be subject to disposition as 
follows: 

“(i) There shall be transferred and paid 
over to the government of the Virgin Is- 
lands from the amounts so determined a sum 
equal to the total amount of the revenue 
collected by the government of the Virgin 
Islands during the fiscal year, as certified by 
the treasurer of the Virgin Islands. The 
moneys so transferred and paid over shall 
constitute a separate fund in the treasury 
of the Virgin Islands and may be expended 
as the legislature may determine: Provided, 
That the approval of the President or his 
designated representative shall be obtained 
before such moneys may be obligated or ex- 
pended. 

“(ii) There shall also be transferred and 
paid over to the government of the Virgin Is- 
lands during each of the fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1955, and June 30, 1956, the sum 
of $1,000,000, or the balance of the internal 
revenue collections available under this sub- 
section (c) after payments are made under 
the preceding paragraph (i), which ever 
amount is greater. The moneys so trans- 
ferred and paid over shall be deposited in 
the separate fund established by the pre- 
ceding paargraph (i) but shall be obligated 
or expended for emergency purposes and 
essential public projects only, with the 
prior approval of the President or his desig- 
nated representative, 
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„(i) Any amounts remaining shall be 
deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States as miscellaneous receipts. 

“If at the end of any fiscal year the total 
of the Federal contribution made under (i) 
above at the beginning of that fiscal year has 
not been obligated or expended for an ap- 
proved purpose, the balance shall continue 
available for expenditure during any suc- 
ceeding fiscal year, but only for approved 
emergency relief purposes and essential pub- 
lic projects as provided in (ii) above. The 

ate amount of moneys available for 
expenditure for emergency relief purposes 
and essential public projects only, including 
payments under (ii) above, shall not exceed 
the sum of $5,000,000 at the end of any fiscal 
year. Any unobligated or unexpended bal- 
ance of the Federal contribution remaining 
at the end of a fiscal year which would cause 
the moneys available for emergency relief 
purposes and essential public projects only 
to exceed the sum of $5,000,000 shall there- 
upon be transferred and paid over to the 
Treasury of the United States as miscellane- 
ous receipts.” 

(c) There shall be levied, collected, and 
paid upon all articles coming into the United 
States or its possessions from the Virgin 
Islands the rates of duty and internal reve- 
nue taxes which are required to be levied, 
collected, and paid upon like articles im- 
ported from foreign countries: Provided, 
That all articles, the growth or product of, 
or manufactured in, such islands, from ma- 
terials grown or produced in such islands 
or in the United States, or both, or which do 
not contain foreign materials to the value 
of more than 50 percent of their total value, 
upon which no drawback of custom duties 
has been allowed therein, coming into the 
United States from such islands shall be 
admitted free of duty. In determining 
whether such a Virgin Islands article con- 
tains foreign material to the value of more 
than 50 percent, no material shall be con- 
sidered foreign which, at the time the Vir- 
gin Islands article is entered, or withdrawn 
from warehouse for consumption, may be 
imported into the continental United States 
free of duty generally. 


MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Sec. 28. All officials of the government of 
the Virgin Islands shall be citizens of the 
United States. Every member of the Legis- 
lature of the Virgin Islands and all officers 
and employees of the government of the 
Virgin Islands shall before entering upon 
the duties of their respective offices, or, in 
the case of persons in the employ of the 
government of the Virgin Islands on the 
effective date of this act, then within 60 
days of the effective date thereof, make a 
written statement in the following form: 

— do solemnly swear (or affirm) 
that I will support, obey, and defend the 
Constitution and laws of the United States 
applicable to the Virgin Islands and the 
laws of the Virgin Islands, and that I will 
discharge the duties of with fidelity. 

“And I do further swear (or affirm) that 
I do not advocate, nor am I knowingly a 
member of any organization that advocates, 
the overthrow of the Government of the 
United States or of the Virgin Islands by 
force or violence or other unconstitutional 
means, or seeking by force or violence to 
deny other persons their rights under the 
Constitution and laws of the United States 
applicable to the Virgin Islands or the laws 
of the Virgin Islands. 

“And I do further swear (or affirm) that I 
will not so advocate nor will I knowingly 
become a member of such organization dur- 
ing the period that I am an employee of the 
Virgin Islands.” 

Sec. 29. All reports required by law to be 
made by the Governor to any official of the 
United States shall hereafter be made to the 
Secretary of the Interior, and the President 
is hereby authorized to place all matters per- 
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taining to the government of the Virgin 
Islands under the jurisdiction of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, except matters relating 
to the judicial branch of said government 
which on the date of approval of this act 
are under the supervision of the Director of 
the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts. 

Sec. 30. (a) The Secretary of the Interior 
shall be authorized to lease or to sell upon 
such terms as he may deem advantageous to 
the Government of the United States any 
property of the United States under his ad- 
ministrative supervision in the Virgin Islands 
not needed for public purposes. 

(b) The government of the Virgin Islands 
shall continue to have control over all pub- 
lic property that is under its control on the 
date of approval of this act. 

Sec. 31. Section 6 of the act of August 30, 
1890 (26 Stat. 414, 416), as amended (21 
U. S. C., 1946 ed., sec. 104), is further 
amended by inserting the words “and the 
admission into the Virgin Islands” immedi- 
ately following the word “Texas”, so that 
such section will read as follows: 

“The importation of cattle, sheep, and 
other ruminants, and swine, which are dis- 
eased or infected with any disease, or which 
shall have been exposed to such infection 
within 60 days next before their exportation 
is prohibited: Provided, That the Secretary 
of Agriculture, within his discretion and 
under such regulations as he may prescribe, 
is authorized to permit the admission from 
Mexico into the State of Texas and the ad- 
mission into the Virgin Islands of cattle 
which have been infested with or exposed to 
ticks upon being freed therefrom. Any per- 
son who shall knowingly violate the fore- 
going provision shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and shall, on conviction, be 
punished by a fine not exceeding $5,000, or 
by imprisonment not exceeding 3 years, and 
any vessel or vehicle used in such unlawful 
importation within the knowledge of the 
master or owner of such vessel or vehicle 
that such importation is diseased or has been 
exposed to infection as herein described, 
shall be forfeited to the United States.” 

Sec. 32. Section 2 of the act of February 2, 
1903 (32 Stat. 791, 792), as amended (21 
U. S. C., 1946 ed., sec. 111), is hereby further 
amended by striking out the period and add- 
ing at the end thereof the following: “Pro- 
vided, That no such regulations or measures 
shall pertain to the introduction of live poul- 
try into the Virgin Islands of the United 
States.“ 

Sec. 33. This act shall take effect upon its 
approval, but until its provisions shall sev- 
erally become operative as herein provided, 
the corresponding legislative, executive, and 
judicial functions of the existing government 
shall continue to be exercised as now pro- 
vided by law or ordinance, and the incum- 
bents of all offices under the government of 
the Virgin Islands shall continue in office 
until their successors are appointed and have 
qualified unless sooner removed by compe- 
tent authority. The enactment of this act 
shall not affect the term of office of the judge 
of the District Court of the Virgin Islands in 
office on the date of its enactment. 

Sec. 34. Except to the extent necessary to 
implement the provisions of section 31 here- 
of, and except with reference to the authority 
of the Secretary of the Treasury under sec- 
tion 36 of the act of June 22, 1936 (49 Stat. 
1807), said act and other provisions of law 
inconsistent with this act are hereby re- 
pealed. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I move 
that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ment of the House, request a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the 
President pro tempore appointed Mr. 
BUTLER of Nebraska, Mr. CorDoN, Mr. 
WATKINS, Mr. JacKson, and Mr. LONG 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


COMMERCIAL SPONSORSHIP OF 
SENATE HEARINGS 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, a few 
days ago, in discussing the question of 
the televising of Senate committee hear- 
ings, I stated: 

We have, during the recent hearings, seen 
that dignity stretched to the point where 
accolades have been given, perhaps in- 
nocently— 


And I emphasized those two words— 


to a motion picture whose promoters were 
lucky enough or astute enough to provide a 
model ship at the proper moment to win a 
nationwide, two-channel blessing from the 
chair. 

Mr. President, I was very much inter- 
ested to read in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of June 23, in the column 
of Walter Winchell, the following words: 

The colyum was indirectly responsible for 
the best pressagent coup in 15 years. 
Rylander (for Columbia Pictures) set up the 
invite to Senator MUNDT (and the commit- 
tee) to witness The Caine Mutiny due at the 
Capitol here on the 24th. MCCARTHY gave 
it a hefty assist by quipping: “The Caine 
Mutiny or The Cohn Mutiny?” which readers 
and others recall reading here sometime ago. 
It took 3 weeks of behind-the-scenes ma- 
neuvering to get the tremendous free ad on 
the caucus room cameras, A 35-second plug. 


In other words, the process by which 
commercial sponsorship of Senate com- 
mittee hearings will be exploited to the 
limit has already begun. 

I think Mr. Winchell’s claim of credit 
for the maneuvering, which he says is 
“The best press agent coup in 15 years,” 
should warn us that one of these days 
someone will have a midget sitting on his 
lap, as another reminder of the fact that 
we cannot lower the dignity of the Sen- 
ate by such commercially sponsored tele- 
vised hearings. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF INVENTIONS 
FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
prepared a statement with respect to the 
importance of United States inventive 
technology for purposes of improved 
national defense. 

I send to the desk the text of this 
statement, and ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed at this point in the 
body of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF UTILIZING FOREIGN AND 
AMERICAN INVENTIVE TALENT 

The other day the United States got grim 
confirmation of the fact that we are not 
keeping competitive step with the Soviet 
Union in the life-and-death technological 
race for superiority in weapons and weapons 
systems. 

Assistant Secretary of Defense for Research 
and Development, Donald A. Quarles, stated 
that our technical position as compared with 
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that of the Soviet Union is less favorable 
than it was a year ago. Said Mr. Quarles: 

“Our margin of advantage has narrowed 
and we must face the sober inferences to be 
drawn from these facts.” 

Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson 
later said that we now have “a better under- 
standing of what the gap is.” 

So far as I am concerned, I point out that 
no man can be absolutely sure today or to- 
morrow whether we are 1 year, 2 years, or 3 
years ahead of the Soviet Union in any par- 
ticular field—in the field of intercontinental 
bombers, guided missiles, the A-bomb, the 
H-bomb, etc. 

An attempted comparison of how far we 
are ahead, if at all, depends upon a great 
many variables, such as (a) the reliability of 
our intelligence information out of the Soviet 
Union, (b) the willingness of the Soviet 
Union to show off its own military might as 
in the recent air parade when it showed off 
bombers akin to our B-47 and B-52, (c) the 
ability of Soviet scientists to “crack” par- 
ticular problems which might be holding 
them up—and whose solution might over- 
night accelerate their work, etc. 


Reds have surpassed experts’ estimates 


Moreover, even if we are at this particular 
moment far ahead in any or all of these fields 
(and there is very disturbing evidence to the 
contrary) the fact of the matter is this: 

The Soviet Union has time and again upset 
our calculations as to how far we are ahead 
and how long it would actually take them to 
close the gap. 

Very often certain of our experts have pre- 
dicted that the Soviets could not for, say, 2 
years achieve some particular technical ob- 
jective; and then the Reds have surprised 
us by achieving the objective far ahead of 
schedule. 

It is obvious that when a totalitarian na- 
tion such as the Soviet Union concentrates 
one-half or more of its entire industrial 
might toward military purposes exclusively, 
it can attain objectives which we, from our 
peaceful, civilian economy standpoint, might 
regard as unattainable within a given period 
of time. 

There is clear evidence that the Soviet 
training en masse of engineers and scientists 
is paying off, just as diabolic Soviet overseas 
espionage has paid off and just as Soviet 
mass importation of German scientists 
paid off. 

In any event, the job facing the United 
States is to utilize to the fullest American 
and Allied inventive genius in every phase of 
military science. We must keep as far ahead 
as we possibly can—under the circumstances 
of a free democratic and peacefully inclined 
society. 

To do this we must have sufficient reser- 
voirs of well-utilized technicians, scientists, 
engineers so that we do not lose out in the 
life-and-death race. 

Fortunately, the United States has sev- 
eral instrumentalities by which to encourage 
inventive technology. 

The Defense Establishment’s splendid re- 
search and development program which is 
well described in the current issue of Read- 
er's Digest is a principal case in point. 

Then, too, there is the National Inventors 
Council, with which I have had a good deal 
of contact in recent times. 


Vital work of National Inventors Council 


This organization composed of some of the 
greatest industrial and military names on 
the American scene, has performed invalua- 
ble service for American military science 
throughout World War II and the postwar 
years in evaluating inventive ideas sug- 
gested by the American public. 

Recently, I received current word on the 
NIC from Mr. John C. Green, Acting Director 
of the Office of Technical Services of the 
Department of Commerce. Mr. Green for- 
warded an encouraging progress report from 
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Mr. Lawrence Langner, the able secretary 
of the National Inventors Council, to the 
members of that distinguished body. 

Among the favorable developments re- 
ported here and elsewhere has been an in- 
creasingly understanding approach by the 
Defense Department toward several long- 
standing claims by leading civilian inven- 
tors—claims which certain impartial observ- 
ers feel had previously not been given suffi- 
cient consideration by the Defense Estab- 
lishment. 

The Langner report described other prom- 
ising developments, evidencing a heightened 
interest by our Defense officials in providing 
incentive for United States inventors. It 
reported, for example, the creation of a com- 
mittee within the Defense Department to 
examine present methods of handling the 
civilian inventor. 

I welcome this report as another favor- 
able indication of the forward-looking views 
of the present administration. Views con- 
tribute toward this vital objective in which 
I, for one, have long enthusiastically be- 
lieved. 

Inventive award bill 


I am sure that progress is welcomed, too, 
by the distinguished past chairman of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, the Honorable 
Pat McCarran, who is the author of a bill, 
S. 27, to provide inventive awards. 

This bill is now pending before the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Subcommittee on Patents, 
Trade-Mark, and Copyright Law, of which I 
personally am chairman. 

I may say that this is but one of the 
capacities in which I, for one, am particularly 
interested in this invention subject. 


Mutual-aid funds for allied weapon design 


In my capacity as chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, I am deeply 
interested in the phase of encouraging a 
pooling of allied inventive talent with that 
of our country. 

Recently I requested and secured a report 
from Assistant Secretary Quarles regarding 
the considerable extent to which, under 
existing United States mutual-security pro- 
grams British, French, Canadian, and other 
inventive talent has contributed to advances 
in NATO technology. 

I point out now that the Mutual Security 
Act for fiscal year 1954 provided—in section 
542 of the Mutual Assistance Act of 1951, as 
amended, a specific allowance, for the first 
time, for the purpose of accelerating the 
development of weapons of advanced design 
by our allies and by other nations friendly 
to the West. 

I intend to submit further reports to the 
Senate on this important phase, both as 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee in connection with the forthcoming mu- 
tual-aid bill, and from my position as rank- 
ing majority member on the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

I am convinced that we have only 
scratched the surface of the pool of inven- 
tive genius available in allied countries, 
much less in our own country. 

There are a fifth of a million Western 
Europeans, constituting the most advanced 
technological area and technically skilled 
citizenry of the world, with the exception 
of the United States-Canadian area. 

There is, to my knowledge, virtually no 
comprehensive, integrated program at pres- 
ent by which either allied governments, in 
conjunction with ours, or even separately, 
fully utilize that pool of inventive skill, 


Foreign inventive award systems 

I have discussed this problem at times 
with various United States officials. I have 
had counsel for the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee explore the respective laws 
and machinery by which foreign govern- 
ments stimulate inventions. 

Great Britain, for example, maintains an 
extensive system of monetary awards for 
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government employees and other inventors. 
An award of 100,000 pounds sterling was 
made, to Sir Frank Whittle, who spent 20 
years developing the jet engine. Whittle, 
incidentally, had not even filed a claim with 
the Royal Commission on Awards to In- 
ventors. 

Among other awards granted by the Royal 
Commission were— 

(a) to inventors of the device known dur- 
ing the war as project Pluto for supplying 
gasoline in bulk to the Allied invading forces 
in France in 1944, by means of pipelines laid 
on the seabed across the English Channel. 

(b) for the ship-belt device known as de- 
gaussing, which so successfully counteracted 
the German magnetic mine; 

(c) for an antimine flail device for tanks, 
etc. 

These awards, incidentally, are not liable 
to the British income tax, except in unusual 
circumstances, because awards are consid- 
ered “not for services rendered, but are a 
recognition of the exceptional utility of the 
work done, or other special circumstances 
connected with the work.” 

The Canadian Government Carries on con- 
siderable research resulting in patentable 
inventions, chiefly through its National Re- 
search Council. Government employees, who 
are engaged in research outside the National 
Research Council may be eligible to receive 
at least half of any royalty receipt resulting 
from their inventions. Canada, however, 
depends in principal measure upon its pat- 
ents system as an incentive to inventors. 

Sweden maintains the Swedish Inventors 
.Office, which functions as a liaison body be- 

tween the inventors and the government. 
When an inventor lacks the necessary means 
for developing his invention, it may be fi- 
nanced by the Inventors Office. In the field 
of military technology, Swedish inventors 
would normally deal with the Research In- 
stitution of the Armed Forces, and the Board 
of War Supply. 


Soviet programs for inventors 


The Soviet Union maintains a very ex- 
tensive program of incentives to inventors. 
Three programs are described by which in- 
ventors are given incentive., One of these 
is Russia’s so-called version of the patent 
system. However, as can well be understood 
under the Communist collective system, this 
program is only theoretically available even 
to some few favored persons. 

The other two programs are the real back- 
bone of Soviet incentive—the so-called au- 
thor's certificate, with remuneration, and 
the Stalin Prize System, under which an in- 
ventor can receive as much as 200,000 rubles. 

The Soviet Union has a Central Bureau 
of Inventions attached to its State Planning 
Commission. 

I might point out that in recent years, the 
Stalin have been awarded to Artem I. 
Mikoyan and Anatoly Gorevich, designers of 
the MIG-15 jet-fighter plane, and also to 
Andrei N. Tupolev, chief designer of the So- 
viet long-range bomber. 

On March 4, 1950, it was announced that 
one Georgi Shain had received a Stalin prize 
of 200,000 rubles for discovery of a heavy 
hydrogen in the atmosphere of the stars. 
That day, the Associated Press speculated in 
a Moscow dispatch, that this might be the 
basis of a hydrogen bomb. 

In addition to its monetary incentives, the 
Soviet Union gives the widest publicity to 
its outstanding scientists as heroes whose 
example should be followed. They may re- 
ceive such decorations as the Order of Lenin, 
or the Order of the Red Banner. Sometimes 
they are also elected to the Supreme Soviet. 
In any event, they are stimulated with spe- 
cial privileges, such as a high priority for 
housing, food, and consumer goods. 

I could cite other foreign practices: For 
example, the awards system of Nazi Germany 
during World War I. 
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I think, however, that the point is clear 
that the United States should look carefully 
into foreign incentive programs. Obviously, 
we, in our free-enterprise system, will not 
look to a totalitarian system, a system of 
slavery, for example, as such, to follow. 

But we should note what the Soviets are 
doing. Moreover, we should evaluate the ex- 
perience of democratic societies. 


Patent system, cornerstone of United States 
inventions 


Basically, we must make absolutely sure 
that we gain from our democratic patent 
system the fullest possible fruits, because it 
is quite clear that communism is trying to 
extract all it can from its own slave system. 

There is, of course, nothing incompatible 
between the United States patent system 
which is, of course, the cornerstone of Amer- 
ican free enterprise, and a special system of 
incentive to United States inventors in the 
military field. 

Nothing must ever be done which would 
in the slightest endanger the United States 
patent system but, at the same time, we 
must supply more inventive incentive on de- 
vices useful to the armed services. 

I intend to continue to explore this and 
other phases. But as I have indicated, while 
we look at the green pastures of inventive 
talent abroad, I do not want us for one mo- 
ment to be lax in developing inventive genius 
here at home. 


NIC should be given more sinews 


To my way of thinking, it is a pity that the 

National Inventors Council is not given more 
sinews, more financial means to do its job. 
The council is given the munificent sum of 
only $35,000 a year. The members of the 
council (whose distinguished names I am 
appending at the end of these comments) do 
not even receive per diem. Virtually none of 
them even receive travel expenses to meet- 
ings. 
I doubt if there is a corporation in America 
which could afford to hire this body of men, 
so great is their collective executive, tech- 
nical, military, and scientific ability. But 
the United States gets their services free. 
So, I say, more power to these leaders and 
to the patriotic spirit which guides them. 

I conclude with this thought: 

It is my earnest hope that the outstanding 
work of the National Inventors Council will 
proceed in far higher gear than at present. 
This program must not be permitted to be 
starved for funds. A single invention, open- 
ing up a chain of inventions, cannot only 
mean the saving of countless money, but in- 
finitely more important, the saving of count- 
less lives, and, indeed, can constitute great 
aid possibly in the saving of America. 

The United States must not be smug. It 
must not be complacent over its technical 
superiority. The free-enterprise system is 
the greatest key in the world for unlocking 
man's genius, but we must provide more 
inventive incentive if that genius is to reach 
highest fruition. 

I append after the NIC names the text 
of an article which John Green had written 
for the magazine U. S. A., back in December 
1952. This article is as excellent a summary 
of the work of the National Inventors Coun- 
cil as I have seen, 


MEMBERS OF NATIONAL INVENTORS COUNCIL 


Charles F. Kettering (chairman), Lawrence 
Langner (secretary), Roger Adams, George 
Baekeland, Alvan L. Barach, Rear Adm. Fred- 
erick R. Purth, Oliver Buckley, George Cod- 
rington, William D. Coolidge, Watson Davis, 
Luis de Florez, Hugh L. Dryden, Homer H. 
Ewing, Frederick M. Feiker, Carl H. Walther 
(alternate for Dr. Feiker), Thomas K. Glen- 
nan, Webster N. Jones, Lt. Gen. Donald L. 
Putt, Maj. Gen. John F. Uncles, Brooks 
Walker, Robert C. Watson, James C. Zeder, 
John C. Green (staff director), and Henry J. 
Rand, 
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IDEAS FOR DEFENSE 
(By John C. Green) 

Shortly after the Korean war flared up a 
young World War II veteran went to work 
on an idea for saving American lives. Dur- 
ing his experience while fighting from one 
Pacific island to another he’d seen many 
landing craft stuck in the sand on enemy 
beaches after delivering their loads of men 
and machines. To this young veteran the 
helplessness of their crews and their vulner- 
ability to enemy fire seemed an unnecessary 
risk. 

After hours of planning he drew up blue- 
prints for a device which he thought would 
offer a practical solution to the problem. It 
is a hydraulic mechanism with a large bull- 
dozer blade which fits on the ramp of the 
landing craft. When the ramp is lowered 
to discharge its assault forces the blade digs 
in and pushes the craft upward and back- 
ward. 

The young inventor forwarded his sugges- 
tion to the National Inventors Council in 
Washington. Staff evaluators found this 
new approach to an old problem worthy of 
further consideration and passed the plans 
along to the Navy, which is now putting the 
device through a series of tests. 

Today any civilian inventor, whether pro- 
fessional or amateur, can help the Govern- 
ment with its technical problems without 
going through a maze of Government offices. 
By submitting ideas to the Inventors Coun- 
cil he by-passes much of the confusing red 
tape which once kept sound technical sug- 
gestions from reaching the proper depart- 
ment. 

The council is a cooperative, industry- 
government organization which links the in- 
venting public and the armed services. It 
grew from the acceptance of two important 
facts: 

First is that science and technology are of 
ever-growing importance in mobilizing for 
war as well as in war itself. 

Second is that most revolutionary war 
inventions are made by civilians. Ancient 
history tells us that the war machines of 
Archimedes held off the Romans for 3 years. 
In his own time Leonardo da Vinci's war 
machines were far more important than his 
works of art. Two examples of more modern 
contributions to military science by civilians 
are those of Eli Whitney, who produced the 
first rifle with interchangeable parts, and 
John C. Garand, who invented the famed 
M-1 rifle of World War II. 

The council was established in 1940 in the 
Department of Commerce by the late Harry 
Hopkins with the concurrence of President 
Roosevelt. Appointed chairman, and still in 
that capacity, is one of America's foremost 
research and technical experts. Dr. Charles 
F. Kettering of the General Motors Research 
Corp. The membership of the council, 
which has never exceeded 20, includes out- 
standing American inventors, scientists, and 
industrial research men with specialized 
experience in the development and utiliza- 
tion of inventions. They have served with- 
out pay, viewing their task as one of public 
service. In addition to the civilian members, 
the armed services and other Government 
divisions are represented. 

The Office of Technical Services in the 
Department of Commerce provides a staff 
agency for the council. For the taxpayer the 
cost has been very little since at the peak of 
its employment in World War II the staff 
consisted of only 55 and now numbers only 
12. Government appropriations for the 
council over the past decade ran around $1 
million but more than $200,000 has been re- 
turned to the Treasury from one source or 
another. 

One of the first tasks of the council after 
its organization was to find inventors and 
to supply them with information about the 
technical problems of our military leaders, 
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It began by setting up an information pro- 
gram to explain its services, then followed 
up its story by publishing periodic lists of 
technical problems which were circulated 
among the inventing public. 

The second major task was that of han- 
dling and screening ideas being submitted so 
that those with merit could be routed to 
the proper military channels. The staff in 
the Office of Technical Services did the initial 
screening. Then the members of the coun- 
cil, after further review of the proposals, 
submitted them to separate committees cov- 
ering the entire field of military needs from 
“toothpicks to tanks.” Each council member 
served as chairman of one of the committees. 
In their work the chairmen visited military 
installations to study technical problems 
bedeviling the services. They also contacted 
industrial plants to make certain that noth- 
ing with military application was missed. 

The development of a tank-driven mine 
detonator during World War II is typical of 
how a council member was abie to solve a 
problem after a field investigation. During 
a visit to Fort Belvoir, Va., Fred M. Zeder, 
who directed engineering research activities 
for the Chrysler Corp., was horrified at the 
slow, tedious, and dangerous methods used 
by the Army engineers in clearing mine fields. 
He took the problem back to Detroit where 
Chrysler engineers devised the first satisfac- 
tory tank-driven detonator, a huge harrow- 
like structure consisting of individually sus- 
pended heavy steel discs. 

From its earliest days the council has been 
welcomed by the armed services because it 
relieves harassed military research officers 
from time-consuming correspondence and 
interviews with inventors and their repre- 
sentatives. Since it came into existence the 
military has received only those inventive 
ideas which both the staff, the council, and 
its members have found worthy of attention. 

The idea of getting the inventive public 
behind United States mobilization is not new. 
During World War I, the Naval Consulting 
Board and the Inventor's Section of the 
General Staff appealed to the public for ideas. 
The Navy's report intimates that the ideas 
it got were of little value. The record seems 
to confirm the tone of the report. Of 110,000 
proposals about 110 were considered worth- 
while, and there is no record of any actually 
being produced. 

The records of the National Inventors 
Council in World War II tell a different 
story. Some 208,975 inventions and ideas 
were evaluatec and 13,887 interviews were 
held with inventors. Of these some 8,615 
ideas were of sufficient value to be classified, 
while more than 5,000 were sent to the armed 
services for review. Technical experts in the 
services selected 757 for additional investiga- 
tion, development, and testing. By June 30, 
1952, the council received an additional 
35,395 suggestions of which 2,648 were 
deemed useful. The full story on inventions 
put into production probably will never be 
known, because the council did not follow 
the ideas through the development and test- 
ing programs once they had been referred to 
the proper military offices. 

The records of the council substantiate the 
belief that the Americans rise to whatever 
heights are expected of them when the Na- 
tion faces an emergency. The peak of sug- 
gestions during World War II occurred in 
March 1942, during the dark days after Pearl 
Harbor. More than 2,400 individual sug- 
gestions poured in during a single day, while 
the total for 1 week topped 8,000. The 
number remained high until after the inva- 
sion of Normandy, then dropped more than 
50 percent by V-J Day. In the 10-month 
period following V-J Day only 2,693 sug- 
gestions were received as compared with the 
85,733 in the 1l-month period following 
Pearl Harbor. The early World War II record 
is even more significant, inasmuch as the 
council did not begin to circulate its printed 
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lists of military technical problems until 
1943. 

Perhaps the greatest public response came 
in the answer to the military need for a meth- 
od of soil solidification. The services needed 
some chemical or mechanical method that 
would solidify sandy, marshy, and other soft 
soils. They wanted to speed up the opera- 
tion of vehicles on beaches during amphibi- 
ous operations, make safer quick emergency 
strips for aircraft, and have a reliable meth- 
od for meeting all the other emergency situa- 
tions involving the use of heavy implements 
on marshy ground. The council has received 
hundreds of suggestions for solving this prob- 
lem. Many have been referred to the armed 
services and have been incorporated in sev- 
eral partially satisfactory methods that have 
undergone tests. 

One general category contained in most of 
the council’s “technical problems” lists em- 
phasizes the need for Arctic equipment of all 
types. Recently a manufacturer submitted 
a pair of Arctic gloves which, after testing, 
the Army found unsatisfactory at 65° be- 
low zero. However, the coating on the 
gloves is now being used for another pur- 

. The use of some ideas for a purpose 
not anticipated by the inventor has become 
almost commonplace in the council's opera- 
tion. 

After the war the council also was called 
upon to help solve problems outside the 
military sphere. The Voice of America asked 
it to recruit a team of idea men to get sug- 
gestions for piercing the Iron Curtain. It 
was a relatively easy matter for the council 
to recruit a group of men who had worked on 
radar countermeasures during World War 
II, and the order was filled. 

In the 12-month period after Korea, the 
number of suggestions sent in skyrocketed to 
15,344, as compared with only 3,202 in the 
preceding 12 months. During the first 6 
months of 1952 an additional 7,941 ideas 
poured in. Of this post-Korean total, 830 
suggestions were considered useful. 

One of the more interesting of these came 
from a woman who developed a disposable 
surgical gown made of a special type of 
paper. It eliminates the need for cumber- 
some laundry and sterilization procedures in 
field hospitals. The armed services are 
anxious to test it to determine whether or 
not it will hold up for the long hours re- 
quired on difficult cases of battlefield sur- 
gery. The inventor is hard at work on suit- 
able samples. In this case, as in many 
others, the inventor has turned down offers 
of Government aid to turn out test models, 
preferring to do the job on her own. 

The council is receiving scores of sugges- 
tions, principally from the Nation’s sports- 
men, for insect repellents that can be taken 
internally. Their successful development 
would be a boon to fighting men in tropic 
areas, such as Korea, since it would eliminate 
the need for carrying bottles and would save 
the time consumed in applying repellents 
directly to the skin. 

Another post-Korean invention which 
shows promise is a portable compact heat ex- 
changer designed to use the waste heat from 
internal combustion engines for preheating 
other engines, providing hot water for men 
in the field, and for heating small spaces. 
The Navy is interested in a new gage for 
measuring the liquid level in tankers. The 
old method was to open the tank and place 
a stick in it as was done on dad’s car or the 
fuel oil tank at home, with resultant danger 
of explosion or fire every time the tank was 
opened. The new device is a clear plastic 
rod which can be kept in the tank. When 
light is sent through the rod the calibrated 
marking on it can be read through a port- 
hole, thereby eliminating any need for open- 
ing the tank. 

Recently the council received a suggestion 
involving a device which appears to have 
only limited military application, but may 
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interest highway officials throughout the 
country. It isa radar device which does not 
function when a motor vehicle is proceeding 
at or below the legal speed limit. When the 
vehicle exceeds the speed limit it takes a 
picture of the rear of the vehicle, including 
the license plate. 

Europeans are sending the council an in- 
creasing number of suggestions. Many 
came from refugees who hope to trade their 
skills for visas. Many are written in foreign 
languages and, since the council has to de- 
pend on other Government agencies for its 
translation services, the processing of these 
suggestions is sometimes slow. The council 
currently is trying to find a more effective 
means of enlisting the technical skills of 
Western European inventors to draw upon all 
the resources of the free world. 

Council members frequently are asked, 
“Who makes up the inventing public?” 
They have found that in addition to recog- 
nized scientists, engineers, and inventors 
working on defense projects for industrial 
firms, there are many technically trained 
men and women who can contribute scores 
of additional ideas. Among them are inde- 
pendent consulting engineers, men from 
small factories, foreign inventors, master 
mechanics and technicians, and a large 
number of technically competent enlisted 
men and officers. The majority of all sugges- 
tions comes from technically untrained citi- 
zens, the plain John and Jane Does, whose 
motivation is primarily patriotic. A good 
example is the mother who lost a son in the 
North Atlantic, with her suggestion for a 
protective device against torpedoes. 

In the history of the council’s operations 
during World War II there is the following 
statement: “Few inventions of merit were 
expected from the John Does, and few were 
received.” If by this is meant the average 
John Doe, the statement is entirely correct, 
but it is not accurate when interpreted tc 
cover the corner radio repairman, the garage 
mechanic, or the white-collar man who is 
constantly puttering around his workshop. 

One of World War II's most widely known 
developments was the set of signal mirrors 
which focused the rays of the sun on pass- 
ing aircraft. These mirrors became standard 
equipment for our fliers and are credited 
with saving the lives of many forced down at 
sea. The outstanding design for this device 
came from a California garage mechanic. He 
was a Scoutmaster and had developed his 
mirror as a signaling device for the Scouts 
in his troop. 

Not all the motives behind the suggestions 
sent to the council are patriotic. Some in- 
ventors want money, and for the deposit of 
a sum ranging from a few hundred dollars 
to more than a million, they will reveal the 
secret that will win any war. One wordy 
correspondent admitted that the hot breath 
of the draft board was coming closer. He 
thought a useful suggestion might save him, 
and as his “greetings” day approached, he 
wrote faster and more furiously. 

From thousands of suggestions that have 
poured into the council have come inven- 
tions which have saved countless lives and 
millions of dollars, and they continue to 
come in. Among the best known of these 
was the World War II mine detector, which 
began with a treasure hunt for pirate gold. 
It was invented by a Miami electrician for a 
treasure-hunting neighbor who wanted to 
look for pirates’ gold along the coasts of 
Florida and the keys. Without it the allied 
victory in North Africa might have been de- 
layed for months. Of all World War II in- 
ventions developed through the council, it 
undoubtedly saved more lives and shortened 
the war more than any other, 

The council also has had its share of weird 
and fantastic inventions. One of the Na- 


tion’s leading zoologists, a world authority on 
bats, proposed to equip certain giant species 
of bats with incendiary bombs and release 
them over enemy cities at night. In actual 
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tests over an experimental town the bats 
sought out the darkest attic corners and 
other inaccessible spots, ideally located for 
starting fires. Although the idea worked, 
other incendiary methods proved more ef- 
ficient and the bats were not used abroad. 
One inventor sent models for two types of 
bombs through the mails without any warn- 
ing as to the contents, although there was a 
notice inside the package stating that the 
bombs were loaded and might explode. On 
the lighter side was the South American in- 
ventor who sent samples of an antipersonnel 
bomb loaded with itching powder. Several 
members of the staff were rather uncom- 
fortable for a few hours. 

One of the present problems before the 
council is the need for a lubricant for the 
movable parts of medical instruments that 
will provide both sterilization and lubri- 
cation at the same time. Also in the chemi- 
cal field is the need for a superior jellying 
agent for gasoline. 

The military services are searching for 
better methods for sealing food cans, par- 
ticularly those which will prepare cans for 
the hard treatment received in shipping to 
the far corners of the globe. Improved 
methods for preserving and dehydrating 
food also would be warmly welcomed by the 
military. 

Another problem is the military need for 
an insulating material for clothing and 
sleeping bags that would be effective under 
icy and wet conditions. On the warmer side 
is the problem of protection for the soldier 
exposed to the deadly flamethrower. A 
lightweight, flame-protective material would 
fill the bill. 

The council encourages suggestions from 
any source. If the device has merit but 
needs further development, the council, 
through its nationwide contacts, refers the 
inventor to some source of help, such as a 
nearby college laboratory which may be 
willing to lend a hand. At various times 
the council has had at its disposal a model- 
building fund with which to finance the 
construction of a test model if the inventor 
was not financially able to do so. This year 
funds for this aren't available. 

While the council offers no patent pro- 
tection, the submission of an idea to a Gov- 
ernment agency establishes the date on 
which the idea was recorded and helps in 
determining priority of invention. The sub- 
mission of a suggestion does not legally ob- 
ligate the Government, and the inventor is 
free to dispose of his invention in any way 
he sees fit. Since the council's primary pur- 
pose is to bring together inventors and Gov- 
ernment agencies, it takes no part in the 
transaction once a military agency accepts 
an idea. Neither will it help inyentors to 
sell their proposals to commercial buyers. 

Although the council will not take part 
in the actual sale of ideas to the Govern- 
ment, its recommendations are carefully 
studied by interested military agencies. 
When an agency decides to use an inven- 
tion or a suggestion, it makes its own finan- 
cial arrangement with the inventor. So, if 
you have any ideas which may help to win 
either the hot or the cold war, send them 
to the Inventors Council, United States De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


FINNISH FLAG DAY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, to- 
day, June 24th, is Finnish Flag Day, 
a day on which the Finnish people sym- 
bolize their devotion to freedom in pub- 
lic celebration of the flag under which 
they have achieved and secured their 
national independence. It is a warm, 
happy occasion, coinciding with the time 
of the midsummer festival in Finland. 
For us it is an opportunity to extend 
our greetings to this gallant nation with 
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which we have had such friendly and 
rewarding relations. 

Much of the landscape of Finland is 
strikingly like that of my own State of 
Minnesota: a low-lying panorama of 
lakes, forests, and good farmland. Per- 
haps that explains why so many Finnish 
people who have come to this county 
have settled in Minnesota, contributing 
greatly to its life and growth. They 
have carried with them their native 
spirit of independence and traditions for 
honesty, friendliness and creative 
work—these qualities I have experienced 
first-hand. 

Only a people who has consistently 
struggled against odds to preserve its 
liberty and national integrity can truly 
feel the meaning of those values. For 
the Finns freedom is not merely a con- 
cept to be esteemed; it is life itself to 
these people, and they have time and 
again fought with incredible tenacity to 
preserve their freedom against the ag- 
gressions of larger nations, Even today, 
though she lives in the very shadow of 
a new tyranny, Finland bristles defiance 
at the least suggestion of encroachment 
upon her freedom by the Soviet Union, 
and indeed, the Russians have had ample 
lessons in the fierceness of Finnish re- 
sistance to such incursions. 

Since 1919, when they threw off their 
Russian vassalage, the Finnish people 
have been among our closest foreign 
friends. Finland stands unique in our 
eyes as the only nation to pay off her 
World War I debt to the United States, 
an achievement which symbolizes at 
once the self-sufficiency and probity of 
her people. But this sturdy character is 
balanced by a creativeness which is 
astonishing in so young a nation. Our 
own culture has been enriched by the 
music of Jean Sibelius, and by the mag- 
nificent architecture of Eliel Saarinen, to 
mention two great examples of the Fin- 
nish artistic genius. 

The Finnish Republic is relatively 
young in terms of chronology; indeed; 
the Finns have lived in freedom under 
their own flag the blue cross on a white 
field—for only 35 years. However, they 
are mature in their appreciation of the 
values of democracy, and our mutual 
friendship with them is secured by these 
timeless values which we share in com- 
mon and admire in each other. There 
is, therefore, an international brother- 
hood between the United States and 
Finland, which might well serve as the 
model in spirit and substance for all. 

Thus, with unreserved pleasure we 
may send the people of Finland our 
greetings and renewed assurances of 
friendship on this, their Flag Day. 


THE ROLE OF PHILANTHROPIC 
FOUNDATIONS IN CONNECTION 
WITH EDUCATION 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, in 
this era of the glorification of the ignora- 
mus, it is refreshing to come across a 
statement like that of Arthur S. Adams 
before the Select Committee of the House 
of Representatives to Investigate Tax 
Exempt Foundations. Mr. Adams is the 
President of the American Council on 
Education, 
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The statement is full of wisdom and 
good advice to Congress and to the 
people. 

I hope the Members of the Senate and 
the people of the country will take the 
time to read what Mr. Adams has to say. 
If we persist in the attack upon our edu- 
cational institutions and upon intellect- 
ual activities generally, I fear for the fu- 
ture of democracy. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement by Mr. Adams may be printed 
at this point in the body of the RECORD 
as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR S. ADAMS, PRESIDENT, 
AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, BEFORE 
THE SELECT COMMITTEES OF THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES To INVESTIGATE Tax-Ex- 
EMPT FOUNDATIONS 


I am Arthur S. Adams, president of the 
American Council on Education. I appear 
before you today by the authority and di- 
rection of the executive committee of the 
council, to present a statement which that 
committee has unanimously approved. We 
are deeply concerned that the select com- 
mittee may obtain a true picture of the role 
that philanthropic foundations have played 
in connection with education. We believe 
deeply and firmly in the importance of edu- 
cation to American principles and institu- 
tions. There often comes to my mind the 
historical fact that when the settlers of our 
country first came to its shores, they ad- 
dressed themselves to building a school 
building almost before they had provided 
shelter for themselves. The whole story of 
American greatness, to my mind, has been 
written in terms of educational opportunity. 

Especially in times such as these, there is 
need for a clear and accurate public under- 
standing of what our schools and colleges are 
trying to do. I believe that this committee 
has the opportunity to perform a great serv- 
ice by assisting the people to gain such a 
picture. Hence, although it was the under- 
standing of many of us that the central 
focus of the investigation was to be the ac- 
tivities of foundations, it is gratifying that 
the focus has been broadened to include not 
only the relationships of foundations to edu- 
cation but the relationships of education 
to the public welfare. This affords a mag- 
nificent opportunity for the committee to 
present a clear-eyed judicial appraisal of the 
importance of education to our society.- 

Now, let me comment briefly on some of 
the reasons why philanthropic foundations 
have flourished and multiplied in American 
society as nowhere else in the world. It is 
not because we have a monopoly of wealth; 
great fortunes have been amassed in other 
countries. I suggest it is because a climate 
has been established here, an atmosphere of 
freedom which encourages private initiative 
not merely for selfish purposes but for the 
public welfare. Both Federal and State goy- 
ernments, from the beginning of our history, 
have maintained the position that it is in 
the public interest for individuals and groups 
of individuals to contribute voluntarily to 
worthy causes. 

Advocates of centralized national planning 
and action have always contended that many 
of these causes could be served more effi- 
ciently by Government. In criticism of pri- 
vate initiative, they have pointed out that 
at times it has resulted in duplication of 
effort, lack of coordination, sometimes even 
naive support of dubious causes. One can 
accept these criticisms in large part and still 
assert with deep conviction that despite 
failures and mistakes, private funds, dis- 
pensed by independent agencies, have by and 
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large made an impressive and creditable rec- 
ord. Both the mistakes and the achieve- 
ments are symbols of free enterprise as we in 
America know it. 

Now suppose that the climate in America 
should change, and it should become estab- 
lished policy that Government should regu- 
late the purposes of private foundations, 
their methods or operation, and the appoint- 
ment of their trustees and other personnel. 
What incentive would remain for anyone to 
give to them? It would be much easier sim- 
ply to let the Government collect the money 
in taxes and take the total responsibility 
for the public welfare. 

I take it that none of us desire such 
developments. I urge this committee to 
protect the climate of freedom in which we 
now live. True freedom means the right 
to make mistakes as well as to achieve suc- 
cesses. Federal control of foundations oper- 
ating within the broad limits of public wel- 
fare, would not last long. Foundations 
would simply disappear. Free enterprise of 
any sort vanishes under Government dicta- 
tion. 

Against this background, let us consider 
briefly the frame of reference supplied to 
this committee by its director of research 
to assist it in the current investigation. I 
would respectfully suggest that the commit- 
tee scrutinize the document with great care 
before determining what guiding principles 
should be adopted. Several of the basic 
assumptions are open to serious question. I 
am confident that the committee desires to 
approach the study without prejudice in 
the interest of truth. The search for truth 
will obviously be severely hampered if the 
committee at the very beginning accepts a 
series of dubious concepts as the basis for 
its study. 

I suggest, for example, that the committee 
give special consideration to the applica- 
tion of the term un-American. The report 
of the research director asserts that a politi- 
cal change so drastic as to constitute a 
revolution took place in this country be- 
tween 1933 and 1936, without violence and 
with the full consent of the overwhelming 
majority of the electorate. He might have 
added that it was approved by the Congress 
as sound public policy and by the Supreme 
Court as constitutional. Later in the report 
there seems to be a definite implication that 
some, at least, of the changes made at that 
time were un-American. 

It is a strange doctrine indeed that the 
overwhelming majority of the American peo- 
ple, acting through their own political and 
social agencies, can adopt un-American poli- 
cies. Certainly the American people can 
make mistakes; they can also rectify mis- 
takes. One may consider the 18th amend- 
ment to have been right or wrong, and its 
repeal to be either right or wrong; but surely 
both the adoption and the repeal of prohibi- 
tion were American actions. To take any 
other position is to assume that the power 
resides somewhere, in some group, to pass 
judgment on the decisions of the American 
people made in accordance with the Consti- 
tution, and to declare some of these deci- 
sions un-American. I am confident that this 
committee desires neither to arrogate that 
power to itself nor to confer it upon its 
research staff. 

This matter is closely related to the defini- 
tion of the public interest. The research 
director has recommended that this phrase 
be defined in terms of the principles and 
form of the Federal Government, as ex- 
pressed in our Constitution and in our other 
basic founding documents, What this pas- 
sage seems to imply, in context, is that a 
foundation or other agency operates in the 
public interest only when it promotes ac- 
ceptance of a particular theory concerning 
government, called in legal circles, I believe, 
a strict interpretation of Federal powers. 
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If this committee desires to discover to 
what extent foundations and other organiza- 
tions have spent money and energy in pro- 
moting a special theory in constitutional 
law, it has every right to do so. I respect- 
fully suggest, however, that if the commit- 
tee discovers, as it well may, that little time 
and money have been so spent, it should re- 
port the fact in those terms. To report such 
a conclusion to the American people as a 
finding that foundations and educational 
agencies have failed to operate in the public 
interest would be a semantic distortion of 
the first order. The American people have 
more than an impression; they have a con- 
viction that efforts to control disease, to alle- 
viate poverty, to advance science and tech- 
nology, to expand libraries and museums, 
and to do many other things having nothing 
to do with the promotion of a special brand 
of political philosophy contribute to their 
welfare. Such activities are therefore, in any 
reasonable defintion of the term, in the pub- 
lic interest. All of these areas happen to be 
among those in which foundations have 
been especially active. 

I would suggest further that as part of 
the process of establishing a reasonable 
framework for its investigation, this com- 
mittee consider the historic purpose of tax 
exemption. It would appear that this privi- 
lege was originally related to the principle, 
stated frequently by the Founding Fathers, 
that the power to tax is the power to destroy. 
Tax exemption was presumably granted to 
local and State governments to reinforce 
their freedom from Federal control. Tax 
exemption was presumably granted to 
churches to reinforce the provision of the 
first amendment guaranteeing freedom of 
religion. Tax exemption was presumably 
granted to educational institutions and agen- 
cies to reinforce the constitutional provision 
against Federal control of education. Simi- 
larly, tax exemption was presumably granted 
to other agencies, such as hospitals, chari- 
table and welfare organizations, and philan- 
thropic foundations, on the theory that pri- 
vate initiative should be encouraged in cer- 
tain broad areas of concern for the public 
welfare. 

A contrary principle, frequently advanced 
in recent years and seemingly implicit in the 
report of this committee's research director, 
is that tax exemption not only confers the 
right but carries along with it the obligation 
of Federal supervision and, if need be, con- 
trol. This doctrine is itself one of the most 
revolutionary concepts in the history of 
American government. It could lead to 
Federal control, either by direct regulation 
or by threat of removal of the tax-exempt 
status, not merely of foundations but of 
health services, education, religion, and the 
operations of State and local government. 
It would seem to be highly important that 
this committee take a stand on this issue 
and announce in clear terms the extent to 
which it believes Federal control of tax- 
exempt institutions and agencies is justifi- 
able. I should think the committee might 
question, for example, the assumption im- 
plicit in the report of its research director 
that the Government should determine the 
scope and direction of research and instruc- 
tion in the social sciences. 

We come now to the reason why the Amer- 
ican Council on Education has become in- 
volved in this investigation. The argument 
of the research director seems to be this: 

1. That, beginning in 1933, a political 
revolution took place in the United States, 
supported by an overwhelming majority of 
the electorate, which in some of its mani- 
festations seems to the research staff to be 
un-American. 

2. That the approval of this so-called revo- 
lution by the electorate resulted from their 
indoctrination by the Nation’s educational 
institutions. 

3. That the indoctrization was engineered 
by a closely knit group of national organiza- 
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tions, including the American Council on 
Education. 

The flimsiness of this line of reasoning 
can be demonstrated in many ways. One 
is to consider the time factor. 

Of the population over 25 years of age in 
1932, comprising, roughly, 88 percent of our 
potential electorate, more than 60 percent 
had received no formal education beyond the 
eighth grade. This fact seems to warrant 
the inference that more than half the voters 
completed their formal education before 
1920. Yet the research director, in his own 
report, notes that the American Council of 
Learned Societies was founded in 1919, the 
National Research Council in 1916, the Social 
Science Research Council in 1923, the Amer- 
ican Council on Education in 1918, and the 
John Dewey Society in 1936. The assump- 
tion that these organizations engineered a 
program of mass indoctrination through the 
schools that brought about the revolution 
of 1933 would seem to be an undeserved trib- 
ute to their power, since in 1920 the oldest 
had been established only 4 years and the 
2 youngest had not yet been conceived. 

Let us approach this matter in another 
way. The director of research says his pro- 
cedure has been to reason from total effect 
to primary and secondary causes. It would 
appear that in this instance he may have 
omitted the primary causes and have gone 
far beyond the secondary. Would he seri- 
ously contend that the farmers who roamed 
the roads of Iowa with pitchforks and shot- 
guns in the early thirties, or the industrial 
workers who stood in mile-long breadlines, 
or the veterans who sold apples on street 
corners, or the bankrupt businessmen who 
jumped from 10-story windows, did so be- 
cause of something in their educational 
curriculum? Whatever one’s political per- 
suasion may be, one must concede that, 
surely, the economic forces which brought 
the industrial machine grinding to a halt 
constituted more important causes for social 
change than any possible influence of the 
little red schoolhouse, 

What, then, is the role of education in so- 
cial change? It would appear that in a 
democratic society such as ours, where, as 
in all societies, constant changes are re- 
quired to maintain equilibrium between 
the rights of the individual and the pro- 
tective functions of government, education 
serves two essential purposes: first, it 
strengthens the conviction that necessary 
adjustments can be made by peaceful means, 
and second, by spreading knowledge, it as- 
sists the people and their leaders to dis- 
cover what the appropriate adjustments are. 
To say that education provides the motiva- 
tion for change because it performs these 
functions is like saying that fire engines 
cause fires because they are usually present 
at the scene and seem to have a significant 
role in the proceedings. 

It seems apparent, from some of the tes- 
timony previous presented before this com- 
mittee, that the director of research and his 
staff have done a considerable amount of re- 
search in the library. In that process, they 
have uncovered, in books and periodicals, 
numerous statements by educators advocat- 
ing specific programs. Individual educators, 
like members of other professions, are hu- 
man and are prone to argue that their ideas 
are worthy of immediate universal adoption. 
It would be an unwarranted inference to 
assume, however, that such statements in- 
variably, or even usually, reflect prevailing 
beliefs or practices. The gap between theory 
and practice is as great in education as in 
other areas of human activity, such as 
ethics, and as great as the gap between in- 
dividual opinions and the consensus in other 
professions, such as politics. 

Furthermore professors, as the great his- 
torian Carl Becker once remarked, are by 
temperament people who think otherwise. 
If all their ideas were simultaneously 
adopted, the result would be utter chaos. 
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Hence, by carefully selecting his excerpts, 
one can secure evidence from educational 
publications for almost anything he may 
set out to prove. The only way to find out 
what educational institutions are actually 
doing is to examine them at first hand, 
without preconceived ideas. That is a vast 
undertaking, which the research staff of 
this committee has apparently not under- 
taken and has certainly had inadequate time 
to complete. 

I suggest to the committee, therefore, that 
it be wary of conclusions based on the wish- 
ful thinking of individual educators as ex- 
pressed in books and periodicals. To con- 
sider such material as presenting an accurate 
picture of educational practice is like judg- 
ing the accomplishments of a session of 
Congress by a selected group of bills intro- 
duced rather than by the sum total of legis- 
lation actually passed. 

With regard to the American Council on 
Education itself, I have brought with me a 
supply of pamphlets that describe its ob- 
jectives and operations and lists its mem- 
bership. You will note that members of the 
council are institutions and organizations, 
not persons. You will note further that 
the largest group of members is composed 
of colleges and universities. That fact ex- 
plains why the major interest of the council 
has traditionally been and is now in higher 
education, although it has a general con- 
cern with the whole range of education. 

The council is thoroughly democratic in 
organization. Its governing body is the mem- 
bership, represented by duly appointed dele- 
gates at the annual meeting. The interim 
policy-making body is the executive com- 
mittee, elected by vote of the membership. 
Member dues comprise the major source of 
income for central operations. 

The council has no power to regulate its 
members in any respect, nor has it ever at- 
tempted to exercise such power. Although 
the basic reason for this policy is that it 
represents a sound concept of service to edu- 
cation and to the public, a second reason 
is wholly practical. Since all authorities on 
higher education agree that its dominant 
characteristic is diversity, any effort toward 
regimentation from a central headquarters 
would mean disaster for the organization 
through the immediate loss of numerous 
members. The truth of this statement is 
clear from a mere listing of the affiliations 
of member institutions. One hundred and 
twenty-eight are affiliated with the Catho- 
lic Church, 61 with the Methodist Church, 
24 with the Lutheran Church, 29 with the 
Baptist Church, 35 with the Presbyterian 
Church, and 60 with a dozen other denomina- 
tions. Twenty-nine are supported by mu- 
nicipalities, 261 by 48 States, and 28 by other 
public and private agencies. A final 200 are 
privately supported, without special affilia- 
tion, and are administered by their in- 
dividual boards of trustees. The constituent 
organization members of the council have 
a similar diversity of support and orienta- 
tion. The most challenging problem of the 
council, under these circumstances, is to 
discover issues on which there is such agree- 
ment among council members as to war- 
rant joint consideration. 

Let me say emphatically that the college 
curriculum is not one of the matters on 
which agreement has eyer been reached 
among institutions of higher learning. The 
standard educational curriculum apparently 
discerned by this committee's director of 
research is sheer fantasy. The idea that 
such diverse institutions as the University 
of Notre Dame, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Yale, and the University of Califor- 
nia have adopted or would ever adopt the 
same curriculum is simply inconceivable. 
This diversity, reflected in the freedom of 
choice which every institution exercises with 
respect to its curriculum, is, in fact, the 
distinctive genius of higher education in 
America, 
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Yet American institutions of higher learn- 
ing, and in fact educational institutions at 
all levels, do have some ideas in common, 
and feel that those ideas should be vig- 
orously expressed. That is why they have 
created and now support national organiza- 
tions such as the American Council on Edu- 
cation. In serving the cause of education, 
these organizations do believe, with great 
sincerity, that they render a national serv- 
ice. Unless the members likewise believed 
it, there would be no such organization. 

One of the central ideas that the American 
Council on Education is authorized and di- 
rected by its members to express is that 
the independence of colleges and universi- 
ties should be maintained at all costs and 
against all agencies, including the Federal 
Government, that might attempt to dom- 
inate them. The basic reason is that they 
are opposed in principle and in practice to 
indoctrination. Although they approach 
they goals in many and varied ways, they 
share the purpose of preparing students to 
think for themselves and to continue the 
habit of study to the end that they may 
be well informed and effective citizens. The 
distinctive product of higher education in 
the United States is not a person taught 
to embrace certain prejudices but a person 
trained to make intelligent decisions on 
issues as they arise. And this, in the ex- 
pressed opinion of great American leaders, 
from Thomas Jefferson to Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, is a basic pro-American service. 

The plain fact is that the schools and col- 
leges of this country do not have the power 
to achieve mass political indoctrination even 
if they had the desire to do so. Political 
indoctrination of the great mass of Amer- 
ican citizens is impossible for any institu- 
tion or group of institutions so long as free- 
dom of speech and the press continue to 
exist. Indoctrination requires a negative 
as well as a positive force to be effective, 
as both Hitler and Stalin well knew. Not 
only must a single doctrine be presented 
with persistence, but access to all other 
doctrines must be denied. The only agency 
in this country capable of mass political 
indoctrination is the Federal Government, 
and even the Government could not be suc- 
cessful by controlling the schools alone; it 
would also haye to control the pulpit, the 
press, radio, television, and all other media 
of mass communication. Mass indoctrina- 
tion is therefore a theoretical as well as 
a practical impossibility in America today. 
It simply does not exist. It cannot exist 
so long as any minority is free to raise its 
voice. 

Let me summarize. The standard edu- 
cational curriculum postulated by the com- 
mittee’s director of research is nonexistent. 
If the executive committee or staff of the 
American Council on Education had any 
desire to promote such a curriculum—which 
they do not—they could not do so, because 
the council's membership would literally 
dissolve if they did. If the council cannot 
promote such a curriculum itself, it cer- 
tainly could not effectively participate in 
an alleged conspiracy among national edu- 
cational organizations to reach the same 
objective. The alleged conspiracy, also, is a 
figment of imagination. 

I am at a loss to understand what factual 
basis there could conceivably be for the 
allegations apparently made by the director 
of research against the American Council on 
Education. I shall be glad to answer ques- 
tions, to the best of my ability and knowl- 
edge, about any of the council’s operations. 
As I indicated at the outset, we welcome 
the opportunity to assist the committee in 
constructing a true picture of the part 
which educational institutions, educational 
organizations, and foundations interested in 
education have played in the development 
of American civilization, 
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EXTENSION OF TRADE AGREE- 
MENTS ACT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there further morning business? 

If not, the Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the unfinished business. 

The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 9474) to extend 
the authority of the President to enter 
into trade agreements under section 350 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Un- 
der the unanimous-consent agreement, 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. MALONE] 
is recognized for 2 hours. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I am 
opposed to any extension of the Trade 
Agreements Act of 1934. 

I am opposed to extension of the act 
because the Constitution of the United 
States, in article I, section 8, specifically 
provides that the Congress shall have 
power to lay and collect duties, imposts, 
and excises—we call them tariffs—and 
to regulate the commerce of the United 
States with foreign nations. 

In the 1934 Tradé Agreements Act, 
Congress yielded these responsibilities 
to the executive branch, which delegated 
them to the State Department, which 
today scatters and diffuses them among 
foreign nations in an international crea- 
tion called the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, which has never been 
approved by Congress, and which con- 
siders itself, in fact, a creature of the 
United Nations. 

GATT includes one Communist coun- 
try, Czechoslovakia; several countries 
which appear to side with Russia in 
every controversy; and many countries 
which, in return for the many conces- 
sions which we, through GATT, have 
granted, today are enjoying brisk trade 
with Red China, Communist Russia, and 
Soviet satellites. 


TRYGVE LIE EXPLAINS GATT 


Mr. Trygve Lie, then Secretary Gen- 
eral of the United Nations, stated at the 
conclusion of the first multilateral agree- 
ment, held in Geneva, Switzerland: 

It is a demonstration of the kind of con- 
structive work that the United Nations can 
do in the economic field. 


Mr. Lie also stated: 


The general agreement will replace the 
reciprocal trade agreements which the 
United States already has with a number 
of negotiating countries, namely Belgium- 
Luxembourg, Canada, Cuba, France, the 
Netherlands, and the United Kingdom. 


He also stated: 


This multilateral application of the sched- 
ules, as compared with separate bilateral 
tariff agreements, enables countries to ob- 
tain concessions on products of interest to 
them which they could not have obtained 
under bilateral agreements because they 
could not claim to be one of the main sup- 
pliers of the product concerned. 


Mr. President, we have come a long 
way from the Constitution and a long 
way even from the purposes and intent 
of the original Trade Agreements Act 
of 1934. 

TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT DISTORTED 

Bilateral agreements entered into un- 
der the authority of that act have now 
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been supplanted by multilateral ar- 
rangements made by an agency never 
approved by the Congress, and includes 
beneficiaries which, according to the for- 
mer Secretary General of the United Na- 
tions, would have been ineligible for such 
favors under the principle of bilateral 
negotiation envisoned in the original 
Trade Agreements Act. 

Mr. President, the Congressional Di- 
gest, issue of January 1954, summarized 
the history of GATT in an article titled 
“The GATT and Its Origin,” giving 
proper significance to its connection 
with the rejected International Trade 
Organization. I ask unanimous consent 
that this article be printed in the REC- 
orp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


UNITED STATES FOREIGN -TRADE PoLicy—THE 
GATT anp Irs ORIGIN 


The basic idea for a multilateral approach 
to the problem of world trade had been for- 
mulated by the time United Nations dele- 
gates began framing the U. N. charter at San 
Francisco in 1945. 

The original plan was to establish, as a 
special agency of the U. N., what later be- 
came known as the International Trade Or- 
ganization. The ITO, as its title suggests, 
was a vast and complicated arrangement de- 
signed to concern nearly all aspects of world 
trade. From November 1947 to March 1948, 
representatives from 56 of the United Na- 
tions met in Habana, Cuba, to give the ITO 
Charter a final drafting. The U. S. S. R. did 
not attend. This meeting was called the 
U. N. Conference on Trade and Employ- 
ment. On March 23, 1948, the charter of 
the ITO was adopted and received the sig- 
natures of the United States and 52 other 
nations. 

Space does not permit a complete account 
or even a detailed résumé of the ITO Charter. 
It is divided into 9 chapters, 106 articles, 
and 16 annexes. One of the annexes alone 
accounts for 62 interpretive notes. In all 
the charter runs some 30,000 words. 

To become operative the charter was re- 
quired to be approved by a majority of the 
signatory nations according to their respec- 
tive constitutional systems. For the United 
States, this meant congressional approval. 

The controversial charter was not well re- 
ceived in many places. It was never reported 
out of committee. Finally, in December 
1950, the State Department announced that 
it would no longer seek congressional ap- 
proval of the charter, but instead would seek 
appropriate legislative authority to make 
more effective United States participation in 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
or GATT, at it is popularly called. 

This agreement was negotiated during the 
preparatory meetings which led to the Ha- 
bana Charter for ITO. The general provi- 
sions of GATT were originally intended to 
be a temporary device for safeguarding the 
tariff concessions exchanged by the contract- 
ing parties. Ultimately they were to have 
been superseded by the ITO. 

The multilateral agreement known as 
GATT now embraces the original agreement 
concluded by the original 23 contracting 
parties at Geneva in 1947; the Annecy proto- 
col of 1949, concluded at Annecy, France; 
and the Torquay protocol of 1951, concluded 
at Torquay, England. 

The general agreement consists of two 
parts: (1) the so-called general provisions, 
which are the numbered articles that set 
forth rules for the conduct of trade between 
the contracting parties, and (2) the sched- 
ules of tariff concessions resulting from the 
multilateral negotiations at Geneva, Annecy, 
and Torquay. Under the existing provisional 
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application of the general provisions of the 
agreement, the contracting parties are not 
required to amend existing domestic legisla- 
tion or to promulgate new legislation in or- 
der to adhere to the agreement. They are, 
however, required to refrain from enacting 
new legislation inconsistent with the agree- 
ment. 

Under the general agreement, initial tariff 
negotiations are conducted bilaterally on a 
product-by-product basis at conferences 
sponsored by the contracting parties. Ordi- 
narily, each participating country negotiates 
on the basis of the principal-supplier rule, 
negotiating on any given import commodity 
with the country that has been, or gives 
promise of becoming, the principal supplier 
of that commodity. The understandings 
reached in the bilateral negotiations are then 
combined to form the respective schedules of 
tariff concessions that are set forth in the 
general agreement. 

There are at present 34 contracting parties 
to GATT. They are: Australia, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, Chile, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Dominican 
Republic, Federal Republic of Germany, Fin- 
land, France, Greece, Haiti, India, Indonesia, 
Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, Nicaragua, Norway, Pakistan, Peru, 
Southern Rhodesia, Sweden, Turkey, Union 
of South Africa, United Kingdom, the United 
States, and Uruguay, which acceded on De- 
cember 16, 1953. 

Liberia withdrew, June 13, 1953; Syria, 
August 6, 1951; Lebanon, February 25, 1951; 
and the Republic of China, May 5, 1950. 

From the enactment of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act in 1934 to GATT, in 1947, the 
United States negotiated bilateral trade 
agreements with individual foreign coun- 
tries. Twenty-nine such agreements were 
concluded. Of the 27 bilateral trade agree- 
ments that were in effect in 1947, 15 were 
terminated or suspended by reason of the 
foreign country’s accession to GATT. In- 
cluded in the 15 countries are those with 
which we have the largest volume of trade, 
consequently the major part of our trade 
agreements are now on a multilateral basis 
within GATT. 

From the time the United States acceded 
to GATT to the present, it concluded only 
one bilateral trade agreement, a supple- 
mentary one with Venezuela in 1952. In 
addition to Venezuela, the United States has 
bilateral trade agreements with nine other 
countries who, like Venezuela, are not con- 
tracting parties to GATT. They are: Argen- 


tina, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Iceland, Iran, Paraguay, and 
Switzerland. 


A question that arises in connection with 
GATT is its legality. One side contends that 
such a far-reaching executive agreement is 
not legally binding without congressional 
approval. Opponents to this position main- 
tain that it is perfectly legal within the 
language of the Trade Agreements Act. 
There has been no court test of the issue, 
but taking cognizance of the doubt involved, 
Congress inserted the following provision in 
the 1951 and 1953 Extension Acts: “The en- 
actment of this act shall not be construed to 
determine or indicate the approval or dis- 
approval by the Congress of the executive 
agreement known as the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade.” 


Reading in part from the article which 
appeared in the Congressional Digest: 


The original plan was to establish, as a 
special agency of the U. N., what later be- 
came known as the International Trade Or- 
ganization. The ITO, as its title suggests, 
was a vast and complicated arrangement 
designed to concern nearly all aspects of 
world trade. From November 1947 to March 
1948, representatives from 56 nations met in 
Habana, Cuba, to give the ITO Charter a 
final drafting. The U. S. S. R. did not attend. 
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This meeting was called “The U. N. Confer- 
ence on Trade and Employment.” On March 
23, 1948, the charter of the ITO was adopted 
and received the signatures of delegates from 
the United States and 52 other nations, 


Quoting from another paragraph in 
the article: 


This agreement—the co-called General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade—was nego- 
tiated during the preparatory meetings 
which led to the Habana Charter for ITO. 
The general provisions of GATT were origi- 
nally intended to be a temporary device for 
safeguarding the tariff concessions exchanged 
by the contracting parties. Ultimately, they 
were to have been superseded by the ITO. 


ITO SCHEME SPURNED BY CONGRESS 


It will be remembered, Mr. President, 
that the ITO was never accepted by the 
Congress of the United States. 

Quoting from another section of the 
article: 

There are at present 34 contracting parties 
to GATT. They are: Australia, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, Chile, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Dominican 
Republic, Federal Republic of Germany, Fin- 
land, France, Greece, Haiti, India, Indonesia, 
Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, Nicaragua, Norway, Pakistan, Peru, 
Southern Rhodesia, Sweden, Turkey, Union 
of South Africa, United Kingdom, the United 
States, and Uraguay, which acceded on De- 
cember 16, 1953. 


Quoting from another section of the 
article: 


A question that arises in connection with 
GATT is its legality. One side contends that 
such a far-reaching executive agreement is 
not legally binding without congressional 
approval. Opponents to this position main- 
tain that it is perfectly legal within the 
language of the Trade Agreements Act. 
There has been no court test of the issue, but 
taking cognizance of the doubt involved, 
Congress inserted the following provision in 
the 1951 and 1953 Extension Acts: 

“The enactment of this act shall not be 
construed to determine or indicate the ap- 
proval or disapproval by the Congress of the 
executive agreement known as the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade.” 


Mr. President, I intend to offer an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
for the pending bill which proposes to 
extend the Trade Agreements Act, and 
I shall advert to the amendment later in 
my address. 


DEFENSE PROGRAM SUFFERS 


I am opposed to extension of the 
Trade Agreements Act because I am 
convinced that it has retarded and 
weakened the Nation’s defense potential. 

Development of our own resources 
necessary to our survival in time of war 
has been stunted and paralyzed by 
favoritism shown foreign producers of 
critical and strategic materials, min- 
erals, and fuels, during the administra- 
tion of this act, and through agreements 
made purportedly under authority of 
this act. 

Concessions granted foreign countries 
have reduced the productive capacity of 
vital American defense industries, and 
have atrophied worker and professional 
skills in those industries. I shall de- 
velop this subject later in my remarks. 

I oppose extension of this act because 
it has produced the converse of the con- 
ditions it was expected to develop in 
foreign trade. 
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OTHER NATIONS RAISE BARRIERS AS WE LOWER 
TARIFFS 


As we have progressively lowered 
tariffs to open our gates to the products 
of coolie, peon, and sweatshop foreign 
labor, other countries have erected new 
tariff barriers, imposed drastic licensing 
and quota systems to bar or restrict en- 
tries of American goods to their mar- 
kets, and have penalized American prod- 
ucts further through systems of multi- 
ple exchange controls which penalize 
American producers and exporters and 
discriminate against American labor and 
investment. 

Mr. President, during the past 6 
months I have made a casual survey of 
trade barriers erected against American 
products by foreign countries as offi- 
cially reported by our Government. 

I am sorry that I have not had time 
to cover the full year that has elapsed 
since the Trade Agreements Act was last 
extended, but the barriers erected 
against American products just during 
the past 6 months have been very ex- 
tensive, and I shall discuss them later 
in my remarks, 

PARITY FOR FARM PRODUCTS BUT NONE FOR 

INDUSTRY 


I am opposed to extension of any act 
that denies to industry and to working- 
men in industry the fair and reasonable 
safeguards that have been freely granted 
to agriculture, including safeguards to 
farm and dairy producers, which I have 
supported and now support. 

I challenge ardent advocates of free 
trade to state publicly whether they ad- 
vocate free trade for foreign farm prod- 
ucts in the markets of the United States, 
and to state to the Nation’s farmers 
their reasons for such advocacy. 

This, of course, would demand repeal 
of our entire farm program and removal 
of all protection against the dumping of 
foreign cotton, wheat, butter, meats, and 
other products of agriculture, in the 
same manner that protection against 
products of foreign mines, forests, and 
factories has been removed. 

I would oppose free trade for foreign 
agricultural products competing against 
American farm products just as I oppose 
free trade for the products of foreign 
industry competing against the products 
of American industry. 

HOW DO FREE TRADERS STAND ON UNLIMITED 
FARM IMPORTS? 

Carrying this thought one step further, 
do any of the proponents of the Randall 
recommendations for a 15-percent cut 
in tariffs on manufactured commodities 
advocate of 15-percent increase in wheat 
from the Argentine, butter from Den- 
mark, cotton from India or the Nile, 
meat from Australia and New Zealand, 
peanuts from Africa, or flaxseed from 
Russia? If they do let them speak up. 
If they do not, how can they reconcile 
protective legislation for the farmer 
with subsidized cutthroat invasion of 
all industries? 

The junior Senator from Nevada 
would oppose increases in competing 
farm imports, just as he opposes in- 
creases in competitive industrial im- 
ports such as are being sought through 
further tariff cuts. I expect to discuss 
this subject further later in my remarks, 
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I should like to say that no one I know 
advocates a high tariff or duty, or advo- 
cates a low tariff or duty. What he ad- 
vocates, when he talks about the living 
standards of America, is a flexible im- 
port fee or tariff or duty as the Consti- 
tution of the United States calls it which 
roughly makes up the difference between 
the wages and the taxes and the other 
important factors of the production ex- 
pense between producers here and those 
abroad. 

TRADE ACT INCREASES UNEMPLOYMENT 


I am opposed to extension of the Trade 
Agreements Act because it will increase 
unemployment, lower American living 
standards, force more shops, mills, and 
factories to close their doors and more 
mines to be abandoned as so many of 
them have been during recent years, and 
augment the number of distressed areas 
which have now reached a new postwar 
high. 

I am opposed to extension of the Trade 
Agreements Act because it is against the 
national interest, and I will have more 
to say about the national interest 
further on in my remarks. 

I am opposed to extension of the Trade 
Agreements Act because it makes this 
Nation subject to foreign blackmail 
aimed at further international conces- 
sions or cartels under threat of denial 
of export permits on materials we need 
including materials that, in the absence 
of protection and programs to stimulate 
production of our own resources, always 
will be critical. 

Iam opposed to extension of the Trade 
Agreements Act because it departs from 
all normal and sensible business prac- 
tices in foreign trade and thus, in fact, 
restricts our foreign trade in the non- 
competitive foreign products our Nation 
needs. 

Mr. President, the principle on which 
this trade agreements program has oper- 
ated is like that of two barbers on the 
same block, trying to make a living by 
shaving each other. 

THE FALLACY OF FORCED TRADE 

COMPETING NATIONS 


Whenever we try to force trade be- 
tween two areas like Europe and the 
United States, or two other highly de- 
veloped processing or manufacturing 
areas, the result is that whatever one 
area produces and sells to the other 
reduces by that much what is produced 
by the other area. In that case, just as 
in the case of the two barbars, when one 
quits putting up the eating money, the 
partnership is dissolved. 

If I were a haberdasher, Mr. Presi- 
dent—and we once had one in the White 
House—I would be very careful about 
giving money to my competitor down the 
street. I would be even more careful, 
if I needed a fresh shirt, to take it from 
my stock instead of going to my compet- 
itor’s shop to buy one, even though, 
thanks to the money I had given him, 
his shirt might be priced a little cheaper, 
as it would be cheaper in proportion to 
the money I had given him. 

If I were an automobile worker in De- 
troit or South Bend, I would not buy a 
foreign car made by cheap foreign labor, 
nor, would I buy a car made by my 
toughest competitors, and I note that 
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principle has been upheld in the case 
of Studebaker workers, who insisted on 
driving other automobiles. They were 
fired. 

For 150 years, Mr. President, this Na- 
tion enjoyed what truly amounted to 
free trade and not trade internationally 
regimented. 

The American people imported the 
foreign products they wished to buy at 
prices based on the laws of demand and 
supply. 

We exported to foreign peoples the 
goods they wished to buy, and for which 
they had demand and not supply. 

We gave neither billions nor box-tops 
to enable low-wage, low-tax foreign labor 
to undercut our own workers and con- 
sumers, and we gave no billions from the 
pockets of our taxpayers either to sub- 
sidize their industry and trade, or with 
which to pay for the goods they acquired 
from us. 

During this period we became the most 
prosperous, most productive and strong- 
est Nation in the world, with high living 
standards and low taxes. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT DIMINISHES NATION'S 
SOVEREIGNTY 


The so-called free traders—meaning, 
of course, regimented or socialized trad- 
ers—ended that. 

I am opposed to the extension of the 
Trade Agreements Act, which has been 
and is depleting our economy and dimin- 
ishing our sovereignty as a free and in- 
dependent nation. 

A very interesting article appeared in 
a recent issue of the New York Journal- 
American, written by Leslie Gould, its 
financial editor. The headline reads: 
“United States Neglects Big Weapon— 
Trade Ban—In War on Reds.” 

The article reads, in part: 


With the Guatemalan situation, the futile 
Geneva Conference, and the defeats in Indo- 
china, communism is still very much on the 
march. 

The world situation is as critical as at any 
time since and just before Korea. It is the 
old story of indecision, division, and too little 
action too late. 

The United States has two powerful weap- 
ons in its war with communism. The nu- 
clear bombs and trade. Both of which the 
United States seems reluctant to use. 

The reluctance as to the bombs may be 
understandable—although if it had used 
them and airpower on Red China when that 
Communist army attacked Korea there 
might be no Indochina crisis. There might 
be peace instead of this new threat of war 
spreading from Asia. That's something for 
the military to pass judgment on. 

As to the other weapon—trade—failure to 
use that is not understandable. 

The failure to use economic pressure after 
World War II allowed the Russian dictators 
to expand their power internally as well as 
externally. The result is that today Russia 
controls most of Asia, without losing a Rus- 
sian, as well as a major part of Europe. 


AIDED BY UNITED STATES DOLLARS 


American dollars helped make this possi- 
ble. The shocking and inexcusable part is 
the way American dollars have helped finance 
the Red conquest in Asia. This could have 
been shut off by the very simple expedient 
of the United States Treasury calling in all 
large American bills—notes from $20 and up. 
It would also have trapped the mobsters, 
black-market operators of World War II, and 
the shortage period following, and the po- 
litical crooks. 
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Two things are happening which are fur- 
ther building up Russia and her captive na- 
tions. One is trade with that bloc by the 
Western nations. The other is the purchase 
of Russian gold with that metal eventually 
coming to the United States, where the 
‘Treasury is paying $35 an ounce. 


Later in his article, Leslie Gould 
writes: 

The pressure to further relax trade is on, 
particularly from the British, who will trade 
with anybody—they did with the Nazis right 
up to the hour of shooting. The French are 
even less reliable, in spite of the billions 
poured into that country since the war 


He concludes his article by saying: 

This whole mistaken policy is sowing the 
seeds of world war III. We learn from his- 
tory that we learn nothing from history. 


I agree with what Mr. Leslie Gould 
says. 

Mr. President, it should be fresh in the 
minds of many Members of the Senate 
that previous to World War II we fur- 
nished materials to Japan to build her 
battleships. We furnished iron, coal, 
and steel at different times. They went 
to Japan by the shipload. The veterans 
organizations in this country cried to 
high heaven about it, but all they got was 
the “horse laugh.” But, Mr. President, 
it was not so funny when we sent our 
boys there to catch this iron and steel in 
their bare hands, coming back. And it 
is coming again, Mr. President, unless we 
reorganize our whole method of ap- 
proach. 

TRADE PLEDGES OF 1934 DISCARDED BY FREE 

TRADERS 

Mr. President, the trade-agreements 
program we are being asked to continue 
bears scant resemblance to the program 
promised by the late President Roosevelt 
when he proposed powers in 1934 to en- 
ter into executive commercial agree- 
ments with foreign nations. 

He said: 

The exercise of the Authority which I pro- 
pose must be carefully weighed in the light 
of the latest information so as to give as- 
surance that no sound and important Ameri- 
can interest will be injuriously disturbed. 


We have traveled a long distance when 
we arrive at the point where it is seri- 
ously proposed by the State Depart- 
ment—and there is a bill to that effect 
which has been introduced by a very 
distinguished Member of this body—to 
make up in money and other materials 
what is lost by a community through the 
loss of an industry. The State Depart- 
ment went so far as to say they would 
train the men made idle because of im- 
ports to do other jobs. Just what they 
propose to do is not very clear at this 
time. The last report available to me 
showed 134 depressed labor areas in the 
United States, which are being added to 
almost every day. 

EVIDENCE OF TRADE ACT INJURY TO AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY MOUNTAINOUS 


Mr. President, I can cite scores of 
cases and volumes of documented evi- 
dence showing conclusively where sound 
and important American interests have 
been and are being seriously disturbed 
by the exercise of administrative powers 
under the Trade Agreements Act. Many 
not only are being disturbed; they are 
being ruined. 
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Files of the Tariff Commission, of vari- 
ous congressional committees, and, un- 
less they were thrown in the waste basket, 
of the recent Randall Con.mission on 
Foreign Economic Policy are loaded with 
documentary evidence submitted by im- 
portant American interests injured and 
disturbed by coddling concessions be- 
stowed by the State Department, dedi- 
cated as it is to foreign favoritism, on 
their foreign competitors. 

The late President Roosevelt also 
stated in his message to the 73d 
Congress: 

The adjustment of our foreign-trade rela- 
tions must rest on the premise of undertak- 
ing to benefit and not to injure such 
interests. 


Whatever were President Roosevelt’s 
intentions, no such premise has ever been 
followed by the State Department. 

Agreements are entered into without 
regard to benefits, if any, that might 
accrue to sound and important American 
interests, and without regard to the 
injury such agreements inflict on sound 
and important American interests. 
STATE DEPARTMENT DEDICATED TO AID FOREIGN 

INTERESTS 

In scores of agreements, a number of 
which I shall cite later on in my remarks, 
it is obvious that what the State Depart- 
ment did consider and undertake to 
achieve was concessions that would 
benefit competitive foreign iterests to the 
injury of American free enterprise. 

President Roosevelt, in his message, 
assumed that agreements that might be 
entered into would be bilateral. The dis- 
position of each country, he said, “to 
grant an improved place to American 
products” was to be carefully “sounded 
and considered.” And, he added signifi- 
cantly, “upon the attitude of each must 
somewhat depend our future course of 
action.” 

This is exactly the reverse of “most- 
favored-nation” application, and of the 
multilateral give-aways of our State De- 
partment since the illegitimate birth of 
GATT, which I shall discuss later in 
my remarks. 

President Roosevelt sought to assume 
the authority that the entire Congress, 
under article I, section 8 of the Constitu- 
tion, had exercised for 140 years, pitting 
his intelligence against that of the 435 
Representatives and 96 Senators in the 
Congress, on the basis that it was an 
emergency measure solely and that every 
interest would be protected. A New Deal 
Congress gave this authority to him. 
Once in his possession he tossed it to a 
foreign-minded State Department. 

Let me cite one more example of how 
strong his pre-enactment assurances 
were, assurances which long since have 
been discarded. He said: 

You and I know * * *. That it is im- 
portant that the country possess within its 
borders a necessary diversity and balance to 
maintain a rounded national life, that it 
must sustain activities vital to national de- 


fense and that such interests cannot be 
sacrificed for passing advantage. 


Mr. President, if that be true—and the 
junior Senator from Nevada has held to 
that belief throughout his life and during 
his service in this body—then the Trade 
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Agreements Act of 1934 must not be ex- 
tended. 

It has destroyed necessary diversity 
and balance to our national life; it has 
gxievously retarded activities vital to 
national defense, and it has sacrificed 
critical and strategic elements of our 
security, both military and economic, for 
the passing advantage, not of America, 
but for the passing advantage of some 
begging foreign nation. 


TIME BEARS OUT 1934 MINORITY POSITION 


Mr. President, the trade-agreements 
bill was considered by the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and both a 
majority report and minority views were 
submitted. The majority report declared 
expansion of exports a prerequisite to the 
restoration of prosperity. 

The minority views stated that the 
contemplated increase in imports could 
seriously injure certain domestic indus- 
tries, as it has done. 

The minority views also stated that the 
proposed method of negotiating general- 
ized concessions gave no assurance that 
increased purchases by the United States 
from an agreement country would re- 
sult in a corresponding increase in 
United States sales to that country, a 
statement which we know today to be all 
too true. 

To maintain the fiction that many 
countries are matching us in purchases, 
we have loaned, advanced, or given away 
$50 billion to foreign countries since the 
war so they could buy goods from us 
with our own money, taken from the 
pockets of our taxpayers. 

REPUBLICANS CHALLENGED CONSTITUTIONALITY 
OF ACT 


The minority views—and I wish to 
remind my colleagues at this time that 
it was a Republican minority—stated 
that the power requested by the Execu- 
tive was excessively broad and would be 
unconstitutional. 

The junior Senator from Nevada has 
consulted with attorneys who hold to 
that view today, but no court test of the 
constitutionality of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act of 1934 has ever been pre- 
sented. 

Republicans on the House Ways and 
Means Committee in 1934 also took an- 
other firm position which has never been 
put to a test. They stated that the pro- 
posed agreements would in fact be trea- 
ties, and as such would require approval 
by a two-thirds vote of the Senate. I 
think they are treaties on their face and 
that any administration that refuses to 
consider them as such is evading its 
constitutional responsibility to refer 
them to the Senate. 

The Trade Agreements Act was passed. 
It included a most-favored-nation 
clause, thus going far beyond President 
Roosevelt's request and departing from 
his counsel. 

The freetraders were in the saddle. 


ACT NEVER RECIPROCAL 
The junior Senator from Nevada as- 
sumes that his colleagues are all familiar 
with the act, or have ready access to it, 
and that they are aware of these facts: 
First. Nowhere in the act is the word 
“reciprocal” used. There is nothing re- 
ciprocal about it and it was not intended 
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to be reciprocal. No act which auto- 
matically extends all concessions to all 
nations—except in exceptional circum- 
stances which must be specified—is or 
can be reciprocal. The nations bene- 
fiting from any agreement who were not 
a negotiating party promise nothing and 
are committed to nothing. Only the 
United States is committed to throw open 
its doors to their low-wage, low-tax 
products. 

Second. Nothing in the act expressed 
any interest in consumers, nor did the 
act express any purpose to accomplish 
savings to consumers. The act has not 
resulted in savings to consumers. Dur- 
ing the recent 1-year extension that 
ended June 12, 1954, living costs hit their 
highest peak in history, although our 
tariffs rank eighth lowest in the world; 
imports totaled $10,777,426,331; and we 
gave $6,800,000,000 to foreign countries 
to help subsidize their foreign industries. 
If anyone thinks free trade lowers prices 
to consumers, let him consider the price 
of coffee today. There is no tariff on 
coffee and there never has been. 

THE “DOLLAR GAP” HOAX 


Third. Nothing in the act was pro- 
vided to make it possible for its use with 
respect to servicing or repayment of any 
foreign debt to the United States, and 
nothing in the act expressed any pur- 
pose to grant authority to be used to 
close so-called dollar gaps, one of the 
greatest myths and hoaxes ever perpe- 
trated on American producers and tax- 
payers. The State Department, under 
an assumption of authority not con- 
ferred in the act, has used it for such 
purposes and pretended purposes ever 
since World War II; moreover, they have 
made them their main objectives in their 
administration of the act. The inter- 
national trade program, as envisioned by 
the State Department, is to benefit for- 
eign trade at the expense of American 
industry and taxpayers. It has assumed 
powers not conferred in the act, abused 
the powers that were conferred, misused 
and misled the American people and the 
Congress. 

Madam President (Mrs. Bowrine in 
the chair), the act has been used to re- 
make the industrial map of the United 
States of America in the image of the 
State Department. The State Depart- 
ment has at its mercy any industry in 
the United States which is dependent on 
protection from the low-cost sweatshop 
labor areas of the world; and, in fact, it 
has made every effort to subsidize further 
imports into this country. 


MANY FOREIGN EXPORTS SUBSIDIZED 


It is well know that foreign nations, 
in many cases, subsidize, in many ways, 
their exports of certain materials which 
they desire to export, and to encourage 
any imports which they themselves 
choose. In other words, France will give 
her exporters a certain number of francs 
for the dollars, if they export raw ma- 
terials; she will give them a larger num- 
ber of francs per dollar if processed ma- 
terials are exported. The same is true 
of the Argentine and many other 
nations. 

Madam President, in reviewing the ad- 
ministration of the act I shall skip briefly 
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through the prewar period and the war 
period. 

During the first 3 years the act was in 
force bilateral agreements were made 
with 17 countries. Nevertheless report 
No. 160 of the United States Tariff Com- 
mission tells us, the worldwide depres- 
sion persisted. It alibis thus: 

Important factors other than the trade- 
agreements program were operating during 
that period to increase the difficulty—always 
a formidable one—of isolating and evaluat- 
ing the effects of the program itself on 
United States import and export trade. 

TRADE ACT HAS NEVER ACHIEVED PROFESSED 

PURPOSE 

In other words, the effects on exports, 
which the late President Roosevelt had 
professed as a major objective of the 
act, were too vague or insignificant to 
evaluate. 

The act, having not achieved its emer- 
gency purpose during its 3-year emer- 
gency term, was extended. 

Report No. 160, referred to above, tells 
us that “throughout 1937-40 the trade- 
agreements program continued to be ad- 
vocated primarily as a means of promot- 
ing exports.” 

It adds: 


Increasing emphasis was placed on the 
purpose of securing nondiscriminatory treat- 
ment for United States exports. 


DISCRIMINATION AGAINST UNITED STATES 
PERSISTS. 


As I shall demonstrate later in my 
remarks, despite this emphasis discrimi- 
natory treatment for United States ex- 
ports still prevails in not one, not two, 
but in many countries. 

The period was not a normal one for 
operation of the act. The reports point 
out: 


The period 1937-40 was one in which mo- 
mentous changes occurred throughout the 
world. Affected by preparation for war and 
actual war abroad and by defense activities 
at home, the depression in the United States 
lifted, exports rose, surplus stocks dwindled, 
and unemployment declined. 


No credit is given to the Trade Agree- 
ments Act, other than that 7 trade 
agreements were negotiated, 1 of them 
with the United Kingdom. 

But, Madam President, I call attention 
to the fact that there were 9 million 
unemployed persons in the United States, 
and 17 million partially unemployed. 
World War I put an end to unemploy- 
ment for the first time since the depres- 
sion in 1929. 

With the beginning of World War II 
the emergency was over; but again, in 
the midst of war, a New Deal Congress 
granted a new 3-year extension. As 
report No. 160 states: 

During the 3 years 1940-43, United States 
foreign trade relations were dominated prin- 
cipally by military considerations * * * 
worldwide hostilities seriously disorganized 
the economic structure of many countries, 
both belligerent and neutral; commercial 
intercourse between enemy countries was 


stopped, and the foreign trade of many 
neutral nations came under the control of 


either or both of the belligerent groups. 


Still there is no evidence of the act 
having either helped or harmed the 
Nation and its foreign trade. 
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Nor was there such evidence during 
the 2 years the act was further extended. 
As report No. 160 states: 

Negotiation of trade agreements was * * * 
as might be expected under war conditions, 
virtually at a standstill. 


One new agreement, with Iceland, 
was negotiated. This, under the favored- 
nations treatment, opened our markets 
to large imports of foreign fish and start- 
ed the downtrend of the domestic fishing 
industry. 


OLD PLEDGES UNKEPT, SO NEW PLEDGES MADE, 
ALSO WORTHLESS 

In 1945 Congress again renewed the 
Trade Agreements Act, this time for 3 
years, but only after, to quote report 
No. 160, “considerable attention was cen- 
tered on the question of adequate safe- 
guards for domestic producers in the 
event of further duty reductions, espe- 
cially in view of the uncertainties of the 
postwar period.” 

This brings us to another great hoax 
perpetrated on the American people by 
free traders, the so-called escape clause. 

To quote the report: 


Spokesmen for the administration— 


A previous administration, that is— 


assured congressional committees that the ef- 
fort had always been made to avoid serious— 


I emphasize the word serious“ 
injury to domestic industries and to afford 
adequate safeguards but that, going further, 
all future trade agreements under the act 
would contain a comprehensive escape clause 
similar to that which had been included in 
the trade agreement made with Mexico in 
1942. 


Madam President, we have now come 
a long way down the free-trade trail. 
Senators will recall that in Mr. Roose- 
velt’s original proposal there was to be 
no injury at all to American industry, 
only benefits. The late President had 
stated, it will be recalled, that “no sound 
American interest will be injuriously dis- 
turbed.” 


THE SERIOUS-INJURY SUBTERFUGE 


The administration turned its back 
on that premise. It conceded, in effect, 
that it has never sought to follow such a 
premise by contending it merely had been 
seeking to avoid serious injury to do- 
mestic industry. 

It did not state at what point an in- 
jury to an industry becomes a serious 
injury in the eyes of our foreign-minded 
State Department, or what injury an 
industry must be expected to accept be- 
fore it considers it to be serious. Some 
of us would assume that an industry in 
which scores of mills, mines, or factories 
have been forced to close, throwing thou- 
sands of working people out of work, has 
suffered serious injury. But not the 
State Department. 

An indication of present and recent 
attitude toward serious injury is evi- 
denced by action in the so-called escape- 
clause cases, which has exposed adminis- 
tration promises made to sugar-coat the 
bitter free-trade pill as a sham and a 
hoax, which has been used to delude dis- 
tressed industries, investors, and unem- 
ployed workingmen. 
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THE ESCAPE CLAUSE RECORD 


During the years 1951-53 and includ- 
ing January of this year 33 applications 
had been made for relief under the escape 
clause. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
brief list of these cases, giving the com- 
modity, application date, date com- 
pleted, and action taken be printed in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Beart in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


1. Watches and parts (see No. 26), appli- 
cation February 13, 1951, completed June 14, 
1952, Commission findings rejected. 

2. Motorcycles and parts, May 21, 1951, 
completed June 16, 1952, no escape recom- 
mended. 

3. Blue-mold cheese, June 11, 1951, com- 
pleted June 12, 1952, no escape recommended. 

4. Spring clothespins (see No. 32), Aug- 
ust 22, 1951, completed August 21, 1952, no 
escape recommended. 

5. Groundfish fillets, September 10, 1951, 
completed September 4, 1952, no escape 
recommended. 

6. Garlic, October 8, 1951, completed June 
6, 1952, Commission findings rejected. 

7. Bicycles and parts, October 11, 1951, 
completed October 9, 1952, no escape recom- 
mended. 

8. Cherries, candied, October 26, 1951, 
completed October 17, 1952, no escape rec- 
ommended. 

9. Bonito tunafish, November 28, 1951, 
completed November 26, 1952, no escape 
recommended. 

10. Tobacco pipes and bowls, December 29, 
1951, completed December 22, 1952, and 
August 19, 1953, Commission findings re- 
jected. 

11. Vitrified chinaware, February 11, 1952, 
completed February 6, 1953, no escape 
recommended. 

12. Dried figs, March 17, 1952, August 16, 
1952, no change since August 1952. 

13. Woodscrews (see below), August 15, 
1951, completed December 29, 1951, no es- 
cape recommended. 

13a. Woodscrews, April 1, 1952, completed 
March 27, 1953, no escape recommended. 

14. Estrogenic substances, April 8, 1952, 
completed April 2, 1953, no escape recom- 
mended. 

15. Whiting chalk, April 10, 1952, com- 
pleted April 9, 1953, no escape recommended. 

16. Woodwind musical instruments, April 
29, 1952, completed April 28, 1953, no escape 
recommended. 

17. Cords and twines (cordage) July 7, 
1952, completed January 14, 1953, escape 
relief request withdrawn. 

18. Cotton carding machinery, August 12, 
1952, completed July 29, 1953, no escape 
recommended. 

19. Screen printed silk scarves, April 14, 
1952, completed April 13, 1953, President 
asked for more data. 

20. Rosaries, etc., September 15, 1952, 
completed August 21, 1953, no escape rec- 
ommended, 

21. Watch bracelets, September 24, 1952, 
completed August 20, 1953, no escape rec- 
ommended. 

22. Hand blown glassware, September 2, 
1952, completed September 22, 1953, Pres- 
ident asked for more data. 

23. Mustard seed, February 9, 1953, com- 
pleted December 10, 1953, no escape recom- 
mended. 

24. Scissors and shears, March 19, 1953, 
hearing on June 29, 1953, pending. 
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25. Groundfish fillets, May 27, 1953, com- 
pleted October 20, 1953, pending. 

26. Watch movements and parts (see 
No. 1) September 1, 1953, completed Feb- 
ruary 11, 1954, pending. 

27. Lead and zinc, September 14, 1953, 
completed November 3-5, 1953, pending. 

28. Common pins, September 23, 1953, 
hearing March 1954, pending. 

29. Safety pins, September 28, 1953, hear- 
ing March 1954, pending. 

30. Fluorspar, October 20, 1953, Novem- 
ber 23, 1953, escape relief request withdrawn. 

31. Alsike clover seed, November 23, 1953, 
hearing February 16, 1954, pending. 

32. Spring clothepins (see No. 4) January 
7, 1954, hearing April 20, 1954, pending. 

33. Ground chicory, January 19, 1954, com- 
pleted April 27, 1954, pending. 

ONLY HURT INDUSTRIES CLOSE DOWN 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, this is 
the program, I may recall, which the 
late President Roosevelt said was to op- 
erate in such a way that no sound and 
important American interest would be 
injuriously disturbed. 

Free-trade defenders, I assume, will 
contend that the motorcycle and bicycle 
industry of the United States, the cheese 
industry, tuna and groundfish industries, 
glassware and vitrified chinaware indus- 
tries, cutlery industry, watch industry, 
and the many other industries I have 
listed, are neither sound nor important. 

In the opinion of the junior Senator 
from Nevada, any industry is important 
which gives legitimate employment to 
American working men or women, pro- 
vides wages which buy food, shelter, 
and clothing for American families, or 
pays taxes into the United States Treas- 
ury, even if they include taxes to be 
spent on building up foreign competition 
with domestic industries. 

I may say at this point, Mr. President, 
that for 140 years the American people 
competed with themselves. Any person 
out of school, ready to work, or anyone 
wishing to change his job or business, 
needed only to look around, and, regard- 
less of whether the area he was interested 
in was desert, prairie, plain, or mountain, 
if he could determine that the business 
which he had in minc was feasible, con- 
sidering such factors as transportation, 
raw materials, the cost of power and 
water, and other factors affecting the 
feasibility of the business, including the 
wages which he would have to pay, as 
well as taxes; and if he could arrange 
financing to build a factory or exploit a 
mine, or enter into whatever other busi- 
ness he had in mind, and if his judgment 
was good, he would be in business. To- 
day, instead of having to compete with 
his own people throughout the United 
States, what does he have to do? To be 
sure that he may remain in business and 
compete with his own people, he must 
also take into consideration competition 
with 70 or 75 percent of the foreign na- 
tions. 

THE FOREIGN-WAGE ADVANTAGE 

Wages paid in foreign nations range 
from 15 to 50 or 75 cents an hour, and in- 
dustries in those nations compete with 
our industries, Mr. President. Up to the 


time of reciprocal-trade agreements 
there had always been what is, in the 
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Constitution of the United States called 
a duty, or as it is commonly referred to, 
a tariff, which was imposed on imported 
products in order to make up the differ- 
ence between the wages and taxes in 
effect in this country and those in effect 
in competing countries abroad. Since 
we have changed our policy to one of 
free competition with all the nations of 
the world, the discouragement of private 
investment in business has been com- 
plete. The usual statement now made, 
when one is contemplating going into 
business is, “If you are to have a chance 
for success, you must get the Govern- 
ment as a partner, and even then you 
cannot be sure.” 
INDUSTRY HAS Jo ESCAPE WHILE ACT 
CONTINUES 

What the action on escape clause cases 
has proven is that there is no escape so 
long as we continue the proforeign trade 
program envisioned in the administra- 
tion of the Trade Agreements Act, and 
the only escape many of these industries 
can hope for is the continued erasure of 
the Trade Agreements Act from our 
statute books. 

There is no escape for American indus- 
try under the act or extensions of the act, 
even with escape clauses written therein. 

One cannot patch a tattered 20-year- 
old tire and make a new tire out of it. 
The only thing to do is to throw the tire 
away. 

Mr. President, up to now we have dealt 
with bilateral agreements as envisioned 
by the late President Roosevelt, the “most 
favored nation” clause which a New 
Deal free-trade Congress used to expand 
the President’s proposals, and the sham 
“escape clause” used to sugar-coat exten- 
sions of the act. 

THE RECORD OF BILATERAL TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Mr. President, I have before me a 
master list of all bilateral trade agree- 
ments the United States has concluded 
under the Trade Agreements Act of 
June 12, 1934, as amended and extended, 
and their status on April 1, 1953. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the list 
printed in the Recor at this point as 
a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


MASTER List OF ALL BILATERAL TRADE AGREE- 
MENTS THAT THE UNITED STATES Has CON- 
CLUDED UNDER THE TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT 
or JUNE 12, 1934, As AMENDED AND EXTENDED, 
AND THEIR STATUS ON APRIL 1, 1953 


This statement would not be complete 
without reference to and list of bilateral 
trade agreements entered into under the 
Trade Agreements Act of June 12, 1934, as 
amended and extended, the effective date 
of such agreements, and their most recent 
status and relationship to GATT. The fol- 
lowing tabulation presents such a list show- 
ing in each case date terminated, suspended 
or superseded or joined as a segment of 
GATT. 

In addition to the 29 countries with whick 
this country completed bilateral trade agree- 
ments prior to December 31, 1947, an addi- 
tional list of 21 (mostly colonies or former 
parts of empires), have been invited during 
1948, 1949, 1950, and 1951 to subscribe to 
the general agreement and to become mem- 
bers of GATT. 
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A. Miscellaneous countries outside of Canada, Latin America, and continental Europe 


Country 


Finland, bilateral agree: 
United Kingdom, ‘Dilateral i Soe 
8 bilateral agreement 

bilateral agreement. 


Iran, . i Daa aS i ey ar SETS N 


Jan. 
-..| May 3,1939 | ‘Terminated Aug. a; 1952.. 
Nov. 19. 1943 


Date effective 


1. 1939 Suspended Jan. 1, 1948. 


June 28, 1944 


Date terminated, suspended, or superseded 


Nov. 2,1936 | Terminated May 24, 1950 


Remarks 


Acceded to GATT May 35 1950, 
-| Acceded to GATT Jan. 1, 1948. 
-| Acceded to GATT Oct. 17 1051. 


(B) Bilateral agreements with Latin American countries (arranged in order of 1st agreement preceding GATT) 


Country Date effective | Date terminated, suspended, or superseded Remarks 
Cuba:! 
Ist 283 — 7 —— — —— e 25 00 2 1 75 
Ist supplemen ern ec, 
2d supplemental bilateral Jan. 5,1942 Suspended Jan. 1, 1948. Acceded to GATT. 
(oot G Nor a RRR Spa Cae Jan. 1, 1948 
Exclusive bilateral, supplemen . — a T 4 
Other Latin American: 
Haiti, bilateral agreement June 3, 1935 | Terminated Dec. 31, 1949. --| Acceded to GATT Jan. 1, 1950. 
Brazil, bilateral agreement Jan. 1, 1936 | Suspended July 30, 1948. --| Aeceded to GATT July 31, 1948, 
Honduras, bilateral agreement r ie ND a 
Colombia, bilateral agreement May 20, 1936 | Terminated Dec. 1, 1949... .| Terminated by joint agreement. 
Guatemala, bilateral agreement... L DEAN incon N T e eons 
Nicaragua, bilateral C Oct. 1, 1936 | Duty comes s perin oner provisions Do. 
nA ar n r 
eo St May 27, 1950 tire agreement ¶ 4 cooded to GATT May 28, 1950, 
El Salvador, bilateral agreement May 31, 1937 
Costa Rica, bilateral agreement. Aug. 2, 1937 Terminated by joint agreement. 
Ecuador, bilateral agreement. 


Venezuela, bilateral agreement 
Supplementary, bilateral es 
Argentina, bila’ 


y, bilateral agreement. 


Nov. 15, 1951 
July 21 1942 
Jan. 1,1 

Jan. 30, 1943 
Apr. 9, 1947 


1 Cuban trade agreement was only truly reciprocal agreement entered into. It was separately authorized in the trade agreements amendment, sec, 350. 


(C) Agreements entered into with Canada and European countries (arranged in order of 1st agreement preceding GATT) 


Country 


Belgium, bilateral agreement 


Luxembourg bilateral —— 
Sweden, bi jlateral agree wlan ES 
Netherlands, bilateral a 9 
Switzerland, bilateral agreement 
France, bilateral agreement 


Czechoslovakia, bilateral agreement 


CATT Tee PA a e A N sees 


Date effective 


Proclamation 1 
effective terminated by 
2, 1951. 


Suspended Jan. 1, 1948.. 


Date terminated, suspended, or superseded 


state Vas , ae ES 0: a ek ee 


suspended by United States Sept. 20, 1951. 
uced rates of duty 
United States Nov. 


Superseded Jan. 1, 1989. 


Remarks 


cane to GATT Jan. 1, 1948, 


B hin F000 
Aug. 5,1935 | Terminated June 30, 1950.. acer to GATT Apr. 30, 1950, 
Feb. 1,1936 | Suspended Jan. 1, 1636. Acceded to GATT Jan, 1, 1948. 
Feb. 15, T Modified, 1950. 
June 15, 1936 | Suspended Jan. 1, 1948 Acceded to GATT Jan. 1 
Apr. 16, 1938 | Proclamations making effective reduced rates | Occupation of — — of 8 by Ger- 
of ony terminated by United States Apr, many and Hun; made it possible for 
22, 1939, 5 to Gila Its obligations under 
agreemen 
Apr. 20,1948 | All obligations under the General Agreement | Suspended pursuant to sec. 5, Trade Agree- 


ments Extension Act of 1951. 


Superseded by 2d bilateral agreement. 
Acceded to GATT Jan. 1, 1948. 


HOW OUR SOVEREIGNTY IN FOREIGN TRADE WAS 
FORFEITED 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, during 
the period of bilateral trade agreements 
we were still functioning as an inde- 
pendent, sovereign Nation, in which an 
administration could be charged with 
its own errors or credited with its own 
accomplishments. 

We were also, I might add, somewhat 
solvent despite our enormous war debt. 
Industry had not yet been hurt too dras- 
tically by the concessions to 27 coun- 
tries made in wartime or during depres- 
sion, affecting 69 percent of our total 
imports, free and dutiable, and 68 per- 
cent of our dutiable imports, with an 
average reduction in duties of 44 per- 
cent, or just 6 percent below the limit 
allowable up to that time under the 
Trade Agreements Act. 


Their full effecés will never be felt 
until we approach a relatively normal 
period of economy. 

I might say, Mr. President, that there 
had been no normal period since the 
act was passed and there has never 
been a normal period since the act was 
passed. There will be no normal period 
unless we now allow the water to set- 


e. 

Since 1934 there have been the WPA, 
the PWA, two wars, and preparation for 
war. There has never been a normal 
period. However, we now have an op- 
portunity to let the water settle. The 
act has expired, and nothing has hap- 
pened. We can allow the act to remain 
expired until January 1955, when the 
President presumably will again deliver 
a state of the Union message to Con- 
gress. Until that time, or until such 
time as the President himself might 


change the agreements, all the trade 
agreements which have already been 
made will remain in full force and effect. 
They will remain in effect until the 
President shall serve notice on the 
country with which such a trade agree- 
ment has been made that there is to be 
a cancellation. Therefore, if the Presi- 
dent served no such notice, there would 
be no change between now and next 
January, when a state of the Union mes- 
sage will be delivered to the Congress. 

TRADE ACT EXTENSION WOULD ONLY DIVIDE 

MORE MARKETS WITH THE WORLD 

I point out, Mr. President, that the 
people of this Nation have been told, 
and it has been indicated to them time 
and again, that serious detriment to our 
country would ensue if the act were al- 
lowed to expire. The act did expire on 
June 12, and there has been no change, 
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and there will be no change. The Presi- 
dent does not need the extension of the 
act, unless it is intended further to di- 
vide or share the business of the indus- 
tries of this country with those of for- 
eign countries; in other words, to fur- 
ther trade with countries with which 
there have already been trade agree- 
ments, or with which new trade agree- 
ments might be negotiated. 

The reduction in our import of 44 per- 
ccnt was not enough to satisfy the trad- 
ing nations hungry for the American 
market, or for Soviet spy manipulators, 
such as Harry Dexter White, eager to 
destroy the American industrial econ- 
omy. 

THE LOADED GATT TO HOLD UP UNCLE SAM 


Toward the end of the war,and I mean 
World War IT, a scheme was developed to 
divide the American market with the 
world, while denying world markets to 
America, and the scheme is called GATT. 

GATT is the abbreviation for an inter- 
national creation which has never been 
approved by the Congress, and which, in 
fact, the Congress has indirectly repudi- 
ated, which calls itself the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. It 
holds its sessions in foreign tourist cen- 
ters where scores of State Department 
and other departmental or agency offi- 
cials, none of whom have ever been 
elected to any office or are well known to 
industry and labor, spend weeks and 
months basking in foreign resort de- 
lights, at American taxpayers’ expense, 
conniving on new ways to sell out Ameri- 
can industries, investors, and working- 
men. 

GATT, to all intents and purposes, has 
now superseded the trade-agreements 
program, and it was designed to super- 
sede it, with considerable collusion be- 
tween a previous administration and our 
British friends. 

A collusive factor also, as the junior 
Senator from Nevada will explain later, 
is the International Monetary Fund, 
headed for several years by Harry Dexter 
White, the Soviet spy who previously had 
been Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Elsewhere I shall insert a chronol- 
ogy of Mr. White's service with the Goy- 
ernment at the taxpayers’ expense, 
which included a brief hitch with the 
Tariff Commission, shortly after the 
Trade Agreements Act of 1934 was en- 
acted. 

WORLD TRADE SCHEME AN ACKNOWLEDGED 

BRITISH PRODUCTION 


The plan or scheme to divide the 
American market with the world, with- 
out dividing the world market with 
America, had, however, even earlier 
origins, 

It was first envisioned in the Atlantic 
Charter, which Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill relates was “in its first draft 
a British production cast in my own 
words.” It contained a provision look- 
ing to equal trade and equal access by 
all nations to the raw materials of the 
world. 

Mr. President, Prime Minister Church- 
ill will soon visit Washington. I admire 
and esteem him as a great British pa- 
triot. His British production was wholly 
in the interests of his country, a trading 
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nation. As President Roosevelt once 
said: 

They [the British] live by importing goods 
from all parts of the world and by utilizing 
large overseas financial resources. 


Mr. President, another great Prime 
Minister of England said, in 1858: 


we— 


England— 


have no permanent friends or enemies. 
have but permanent interests. 


Mr. Churchill, many years later sev- 
eral other British Prime Ministers re- 
peated, although in different words, that 
statement of the policy of Great Britain, 
which is a proper policy, Mr. President. 
I admire them for it. Mr. Churchill was 
the latest to state it—although, of course, 
he did so in different words. 

Late in World War II, President 
Roosevelt said to Mr. Churchill: 


You should relinquish your colonies— 


I believe India was specifically men- 
tioned— 


and keep us out of trouble. 


Mr. Churchill replied: 
Mr. President, I say to you— 


Few remember what Mr. Roosevelt 
asked Mr. Churchill, but everyone re- 
members what Mr. Churchill replied; he 
said to President Roosevelt: 


I did not become the King’s first minister 
to liquidate the British Empire. 


In other words, Mr. Churchill was 
saying in effect, “You can go with us, or 
there are other places you can go.” And 
we went with the British. 

Mr. President, I admire Mr. Churchill. 
Later in the week we shall have a visit 
from him. 

PRAISE FOR PRIME MINISTER WINSTON 
CHURCHILL 

If the United States of America should 
employ Mr. Churchill or another 
Englishman of his stature—an English- 
man who understands foreign trade; 
and they have lived by it and by their 
wits for 100 years—and paid him a bil- 
lion dollars a year, tax-free, the United 
States would still make a great deal of 
money. Mr. President, just imagine 
what an Englishman of Mr. Churchill's 
stature could do if he had a real taw to 
work with. What Mr. Churchill has 
done has been phenomenal. He is with- 
out a peer. 

So, Mr. President, it might have been 
good judgment to give Mr. Churchill or 
someone of his stature half of what he 
could have saved for us. I imagine that 
out of the $50 billion our foreign aid has 
cost us since World War II, such a rep- 
resentative of the British Government 
could have saved us so much that he 
would have had for himself $15 billion 
or $20 billion, if we had made with him 
an arrangement whereby he would have 
for himself half of what he saved for us. 

Mr. President, to return to the Atlan- 
tic Charter developed at the Roosevelt- 
Churchill conference off the coast of 
Newfoundland in August 1941, the 


We 


Churchill draft prepared by Mr. Church- 
ill as a statement to be made both by 
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President Roosevelt and himself, stated 
with reference to trade: 
Fourth, they— 


The two nations— 
will strive to bring about a fair and equita- 
ble distribution of essential produce, not only 
within their territorial boundaries, but be- 
tween the nations of the world. 


Mr. Churchill—or I think I should re- 
fer to him now by his proper title of Sir 
Winston—reports that the President 
“wished to insert the words, ‘without dis- 
crimination and on equal terms.“ 

In the compromise version the phrase 
“without discrimination,” which the 
President wanted, was left out; and any- 
one with knowledge of Britain’s empire 
preferences, exchange manipulations, 
and her sterling bloc may readily con- 
ceive why it was left out. The phrase 
“equal terms,” more general, and oft- 
times meaningless, was left in. 

Section four, in its final draft, read: 

They will endeavor, with due respect to 
their existing obligations— 


Another loophole phrase— 
to further the enjoyment by all peoples of 
access, on equal terms, to the trade and to 
the raw materials of the world which we 
needed for their economic prosperity. 


Here, Mr. President, was the inception 
of a program to divide the raw materials 
of the world—which Britain, a process- 
ing nation, needs—and to give Britain 
access, on equal terms, to the trade and 
markets of the world, which Britain also 
knew she would sorely need at the 
termination of the war. 

So, Mr. President, I may say that in 
1945, when I was acting as special con- 
sultant to the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs—at that time I was not 
a Member of the Senate; I had been a 
special consultant to that committee 
during World War II, and also to the 
Secretary of War, on strategic and criti- 
cal metals and materials—I was asked to 
sit in at the San Francisco Conference, 
as an observer. The view I held at that 
time has not changed. At the end of 
the conference, someone asked me, 
“What do you think of the United Na- 
tions?” 

ONE NATION, 48 BASKETS 

I had seen our State Department and 
other agencies of our Government enter 
into the various agreements, and into 
the United Nations Charter. My reply 
to the question was, “49 nations were 
represented there; and 48 of them had 
a little basket on each arm, but only 1 
nation had anything to put into the 
basket.” 

The lend-lease program, with which 
my distinguished colleague, the junior 
Senator from New York [Mr. LEHMAN] 
had so much to do, in an administrative 
capacity, contained this provision: I 
quote from Report No. 160 of the United 
States Tariff Commission: 

In article 7 of each of the master lend- 
lease ments executed between the 
United States and various other members of 
the United Nations the governments con- 
cerned agreed that in the final settlement 
for lend-lease aid, provision should be in- 
cluded for agreed action directed to the ex- 
pansion of employment and of the exchange 
and consumption of goods, to the elimina- 
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tion of discriminatory treatment in inter- 
national trade, to the reduction of tariffs and 
other trade barriers, and to the attainment 
of the other objectives of the Atlantic Char- 
ter. 

NO PLACE TO GO BUT DOWN 

With the highest standard of living 
in the world, the highest wages, and the 
highest taxes, there is nowhere to go but 
down if the standard of living of the 
United States is to be averaged with that 
of other nations through a division of 
markets, This Nation, after 175 years 
of work—many people working 15 hours 
a day or more in their businesses, with 
energy and intelligence—has made such 
progress that the only market in the 
world today in which we can sell any- 
thing and get the money, unless we have 
previously given the buyer the money— 
is in the United States. So it is the mar- 
ket of the United States that is the tar- 
get of all the other nations of the world. 
I invite anyone to question that state- 
ment. 

Going back to the lend-lease agree- 
ments previously referred to, there was, 
of course, no United Nations then in be- 
ing, and there would be none for another 
4% years. However, as article 7 states, 
there was a program for “agreed action” 
to divide America’s wealth, jobs, and 
markets with the world which required 
a GATT and a United Nations to accom- 
plish. One economic world, correlated, 
of course, to Britain’s economic world, 
was thus agreed to. 

Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
Nevada is a great admirer of Sir Wins- 
ton’s talents, which he no doubt will 
demonstrate with continued effect dur- 
ing his impending visit to the United 
States. He is a peerless British patriot. 
He is all for Britain as, being Briton, 
he should be. The only competition that 
Sir Winston will encounter, while he is 
a head of state, is a head of state as 
vigilant in the interests of his nation 
as Sir Winston is in the interests of the 
United Kingdom. 

The pronouncements previously re- 
ferred to were mere planning or political 
oratory, as it were. They had not yet 
been implemented by concrete action, 
That was to come. The free-trade 
scheme to divide American markets with 
the world while denying world markets 
to America required machinery, and ma- 
chinery going far beyond the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act of 1934, which we 
are now being asked to extend. 
CHURCHILL POLICY CARRIED FORWARD IN U. N. 

CHARTER 

The United Nations Charter, adopted 
in June 1945 at San Francisco, the con- 
ference in which Alger Hiss had such a 
stellar role, created an Economic and So- 
cial Council, a primary function of which 
is to promote international economic co- 
operation. We are a signatory to that 
affair. 

The Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, set up under the United Nations, 
and with headquarters in Rome, is 
pledged to cooperate in programs to 
maintain open channels of world trade. 
We are an active participant in that Or- 
ganization. 

The International Monetary Fund, of 
which Mr. Harry Dexter White became 
the Executive Director and presiding 
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genius, was set up to assist member na- 
tions in reducing or avoiding monetary 
disturbances. It was not stated that 
American tax dollars were to be used in 
reducing or avoiding foreign monetary 
disturbances, but that is what has oc- 
curred. Uncle Sam has become the great 
world banker and philanthropist, and is 
going deeper and deeper into debt in the 
process, $ 

Later in my remarks I shall relate the 
International Monetary Fund, of which 
Harry Dexter White was the Executive 
Director, to GATT and its creation, 

Likewise set up during this same one- 
economic-world promotion period was 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development. Its functions 
were to extend credits for the purpose of 
promoting rehabilitation of national 
economies and their orderly develop- 
ment. i 

THE ONE-WORLD TRADE GRAB SCHEME 


All of these were steps toward the 
great crowning achievement of the one- 
economic worlders and free traders, the 
International Trade Organization. 

I am informed that during the war 
years, when the State Department shel- 
tered a coterie of both eminent free 
traders, and Soviet aides, committees 
were set up to consider ways and means 
of reestablishing world trade after the 
war on a multilateral basis. They envi- 
sioned the International Trade Organ- 
ization and prepared a tentative draft of 
a charter for such an organization. 

As in all State Department dealings 
of that day—and perhaps even now— 
the draft had to be cleared with Eng- 
land. Negotiations were conducted with 
representatives of the United Kingdom 
which resulted in what is called the 
Anglo-American Financial and Commer- 
mercial Agreements. 

BRITAIN SETS A $3,750,000,000 FEE FOR CLEARING 
STATE DEPARTMENT DRAFT 

Clearing any agreement with England 
is expensive, and this agreement cost the 
United States a fee of three billion seven 
hundred and fifty million, part of which 
Britain used to socialize its coal and 
other industries, 

In addition to the $3,750,000,000 Brit- 
ain billed us for, the United States readily 
acquiesced to a program designed to pro- 
mote a more rapid transition from con- 
trolled bilateral to free multilateral 
trading. The principles to be included 
in such a program were incorporated by 
the State Department in its proposals for 
the expansion of world trade and em- 
ployment, 

The State Department cleared this also 
with the British Government, which ap- 
parently had—and may still have—veto 
powers over State Department foreign 
policies and trade policies. 

Britain approved the draft with the 
notation in full agreement on all im- 
portant points in these proposals and 
accepts them as a basis for international 
discussions. Why not? They were the 
fruits of a policy enunciated by Sir Wins- 
ton Churchill and naturally in Britain’s 
interest. 

The United States then, in February 
1946, introduced a motion in the Eco- 
momic and Social Council of the United 


Nations to hold an international con- 
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ference on trade and employment. The 
council set up a committee to arrange 
this conference, inviting 20 countries, in- 
cluding Soviet Russia and Czechoslo- 
vakia, to be members of the committee. 
ITO SUGGESTED CHARTER GETS LONDON O. K. 


The committee met in London in Octo- 
ber 1946, Russia's representatives stayed 
at home, but all the other 19 members 
were represented. The State Depart- 
ment went prepared and presented a 
suggested charter for an international 
trade organization of the United Nations, 
which was approved by the London con- 
ference. Some finishing touches were 
put on it in New York during January 
and February 1947, one of the rare in- 
stances in which such an international 
remuda has been held on United States 
soil, 

ONE-WORLD ROAD SHOW SHIFTS TO HABANA, CUBA 

On November 21, 1947, these one- 
economic-worlders shifted their base to 
Habana, Cuba, where they wintered in 
the Carribean sun until March 24, 1948. 

In the interim between London and 
Habana, however, GATT had been born. 
Conferees in the first session of the con- 
ference on trade and employment moved 
on to Geneva, Switzerland, for a second 
session. The time was April to October, 
1947, a favored time to visit Switzer- 
land’s cool lakes and dells just as the 
winter months are a favored time to so- 
journ in Habana. 

There a general agreement on tariffs 
and trade was drawn up, most of its 
provisions similar to the proposed draft 
of the proposed charter for an interna- 
tional trade organization. Nineteen 
countries participated in initial nego- 
tiations and later were joined by four 
other nations. The State Department 
was, of course, an early bird participant. 
The State Department took the position 
that its participation was under the au- 
thority of the Trade Agreements Act. 

This was the authority given also for 
participation in the winter huddle at 
Habana, and in other one-economic- 
world or free trade to-do’s that give 
State Department officials an oppor- 
tunity to see the world and barter away 
American industry at the expense of 
American taxpayers. 

Mr. President, I would be remiss if I 
did not at this time—and before we take 
up the final international instrument to 
destroy our sovereignty over commerce 
and disrupt our foreign trade—discuss 
a further scheme to divide our resources 
and our markets with the world without 
enjoying world markets and world re- 
sources on any reciprocal basis. 

This further scheme, or perhaps I 
should term it another segment of the 
same scheme, was the international ma- 
terials conference, which also was sired 
by the one-economic-world, free-trade 
clique in the State Department, and by 
the London conference I have referred 
to before. 

THE SCHEME TO SOCIALIZE WORLD'S RAW 
MATERIALS 

The International Materials Confer- 
ence, which, like GATT, never received 
authorization from the Congress, had its 
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origins and inspirations in the State De- 
partment during the war years when for- 
eign policies were being formulated by 
second and third echelon career em- 
ployees who used their time and tax- 
payers’ money to concoct plans for a 
postwar world in which the United 
States was to undertake the economies of 
all other nations at the expense of our 
own national wealth and interest. 

These planners included Alger Hiss in 
the State Department, Harry Dexter 
White, and Frank Coe in the Treasury 
Department, and many others whose mo- 
tives since have been exposed. 

The International Materials Confer- 
ence was established in December, 1950, 
without reference to the Congress, one 
of the many schemes to supersede bi- 
lateral trade agreements through a sys- 
tem of international socialistic multi- 
lateral economic controls which would 
put our own resources and wealth on the 
auction block to be knocked down, not 
to the highest, but to the lowest foreign 
bidder. 

The British were, of course, very ac- 
tive in this scheme, as it was Sir Win- 
ston Churchill, you will recall, who first 
proposed to pool the raw material re- 
sources of the world for the enjoyment 
of other countries and particularly Brit- 
ain. 

ONE-WORLD SCHEMES IDENTICAL IN PRINCIPLE, 
DIFFER ONLY IN NAMES 

The principle of all these schemes was 
that the United States should give up 
its economic sovereignty and subject 
American workers to the risks of un- 
employment, but should permit Britain 
to retain her empire preference system 
and other discriminatory practices, 
widen her access to raw materials on 
a cutrate basis, and enable her to un- 
dersell American producers in our own 
markets. 

There is no doubt in the mind of the 
junior Senator from Nevada that the 
International Materials Conference was 
created as a subterfuge to carry out the 
policies of Britain as enunciated in Au- 
gust 1941 by Winston Churchill. 

I may refer back to the International 
Materials Conference later in my re- 
marks, but at this point I shall discuss 
the International Trade Organization, 
or ITO, which was to combine one-eco- 
nomic-world schemes into one super- 
socialistic communal corral in which 
each nation, including the United States, 
was to have only one vote. Common- 
wealth countries or Communist coun- 
tries admitted would, of course, have 
been expected to vote as groups in their 
respective blocs, but the United States 
would have one vote. 

Our diplomats and those of 54 other 
countries spent a sunny winter in Ha- 
bana, agreed to the so-called Habana 
charter for an International Trade Or- 
ganization, and returned home. 


CONGRESS REFUSES ITO CHARTER BACKING, 
PRESIDENT WITHDRAWS IT 


President Truman submitted the pro- 
posed charter to the Congress. A reso- 
lution was introduced to provide for 
United States membership and partici- 
pationin ITO. Secretary of State Ache- 
son plumped for adoption of the resolu- 
tion. Hearings were held. The House 
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Committee on Foreign Affairs refused 
to report favorably on the resolution. 
President Truman withdrew his request. 
Of all the nations represented at Ha- 
bana only Liberia acceded toITO. For- 
mally ITO was dead, informally it was 
very much alive. 

Mr. President, I should like to say at 
this point that in the testimony before 
the Senate Committee on Finance and 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means, Mr. Acheson, then Secretary of 
State, and Mr. Willard Thorpe, his as- 
sistant, who is now at Princeton Uni- 
versity, testified many times that it was 
impossible to separate the domestic 
economy from foreign policy. 

That is true under the 1934 Trade 
Agreements Act, as extended, which is 
under discussion today. . 

Inasmuch as Congress has transferred 
to the executive its constitutional re- 
sponsibility of regulating foreign trade 
and fixing duties, imposts, and excises, 
which we call tariffs, and inasmuch as 
the State Department is the administra- 
tive agent of the executive department, 
it is impossible, just as Mr. Acheson and 
Mr. Thorpe testified, to separate the do- 
mestic economy from foreign policy. 

Article 1, section 8 of the Constitution 
of the United States provides that the 
Congress set the duties, imposts, and 
excises regulating foreign trade and 
that it regulates the domestic economy. 

Why does the Constitution of the 
United States allocate that duty in Con- 
gress, the legislative branch of our three- 
branch Goverment? Our Founding 
Fathers so provided simply because, as 
the debates at the time show, the re- 
sponsibility of regulating the domestic 
economy was passed in the branch of 
the Government where every precinct 
in the United States is represented. On 
the floor of the Senate every precinct 
is represented by two Senators from each 
State. In the House every precinct is 
represented by 435 Representatives, 
elected on a population basis. 

ONLY CONGRESS CAN PROPERLY SAFEGUARD 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY 


When the domestic economy affecting 
any precinct or State is at stake in any 
part of the United States, there is a 
representative on the fioor of the House 
and on the floor of the Senate who knows 
what it is all about and the problems 
and the factors. 

When that responsibility is placed in 
the hands of the executive department, 
into the hands, specifically, of the Sec- 
retary of State, who does not represent 
anyone and who never ran for office 
from any State or precinct, then we can 
expect exactly what we are getting. In 
other words, the responsibility for our 
domestic economy has been placed by 
Congress in the executive department, 
in which the Constitution fixes the re- 
sponsibility of regulating our foreign 
policy. That foreign policy is conducted 
by the State Department. Therefore, 
Since we hand over the domestic econ- 
omy to the State Department, our do- 
mestic economy has been in accordance 
with what the State Department believes 
to be the proper foreign policy, and the 
industries of this country are often 
traded, under the Trade Agreements 
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Act, to further some international po- 
litical policy. 
ECONOMICS VERSUS FOREIGN POLITICS 

Up until the 1934 Trade Agreements 
Act foreign trade had been regulated 
under the Tariff Commission, which is 
an agent of the Congress, on a basis of 
economics. That is to say, the Tariff 
Commission could determine the high 
cost or the low cost or the fair cost in 
the United States, and determine the 
fair cost in a foreign country for a like 
or similar article, and the difference 
would be recommended to be the proper 
tariff. The Tariff Commission is given 
no leeway by the Congress to determine 
political considerations. But with the 
advent of the 1934 Trade Agreements 
Act the political factor was inserted. In 
other words, the State Department, as a 
part of the executive department, was 
then saddled with the responsibility of 
regulating the domestic economy, of 
regulating foreign trade, and of fixing 
duties, imposts, and excises, and since 
that time the State Department has 
taken into consideration political fac- 
tors and has proceeded on the basis of 
what, in its judgment, might be the over- 
all international good, based on political 
factors. The record is clear that the 
State Department has failed to get from 
foreign nations any favors in a political 
way. It is now beginning to reap the 
consequences. 

Turning back now to the collapse of 
the super-one-world trade scheme, the 
ITO, and its withdrawal from considera- 
tion by the Congress. 

The one-economic-worlders lost ITO 
but they still had GATT, the Inter- 
national Materials Conference, the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, the so-called Economic 
and Social Council of the United Na- 
tions, a proforeign State Department, 
the International Food and Agriculture 
Organization, and other lesser agencies, 

Soon they were to have the Economic 
Cooperation Administration, Mutual 
Security Agency, and Foreign Operations 
Administration, the last 3 actually 
the same giveout and sellout agency 
operating under 3 separate - names; 
just as GATT and its sister groups are in 
reality another name for ITO, which was 
rejected by the Congress. 

GATT NEVER BEFORE CONGRESS 


Congress has never had an opportunity 
to accept or reject GATT and no GATT 
agreement or proposed agreement has 
ever been submitted to the Congress, as 
President Truman submitted to the Con- 
gress the proposed charter for ITO. 

Mr. President, to show the relationship 
between these international organiza- 
tions dedicated to socializing or com- 
munizing world trade, and so interlocked 
that when one or more are rejected its 
functions are carried on by other 
agencies, including agencies operating 
outside any sanction of the Congress, I 
shall quote several excerpts from the 
book, Progress Report on the Operation 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, published in 1949. 

American participation in the Inter- 
national Trade Organization, as I stated 
previously, was rejected by the Congress, 
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but it has survived to all effects in GATT. 
The report referred to states, in fact, 
that the interim Commission for the ITO 
helped devise the methods and proce- 
dures for GATT. GATT, likewise, “as- 
sumed extensive obligations in their re- 
lations with one another which are simi- 
lar to, and in fact closely modeled on, 
some of the obligations to which they will 
be committed when they accept the 
charter.” The charter was never ac- 
cepted by any of the nations which con- 
sidered it at Habana, with the exception 
of Liberia, but GATT carries on, 

I quote further: 

The history of the agreement (GATT) is 
inseparable from that of the Habana charter 
for the International Trade Organization. 

WHAT WAS ITO? 


Mr. President, what was the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization? It was sim- 
ply a group of diplomats from 54 or 56 
or 58 nations—they do not even agree 
themselves on how many countries were 
represented—who met at Habana to 
draw up plans to divide the trade and 
markets of the world. If this organiza- 
tion had been approved by the Congress, 
it could have met at least once a year, 
or perhaps many more times than once 
a year, to divide the estimated world 
consumption and the estimated world 
production for the following year among 
nations on the basis of what was later 
defined by the queer term “entitlement 
for consumption.” It was never intended 
that anyone should know what that 
meant, and no one I have ever met does 
know what it means. But the intention 
was that the fifty-odd nations would 
meet and divide the United States mar- 
kets and consumption among the na- 
tions of the world. That has never been 
denied, and it cannot be successfully de- 
nied. ITO is dead, but it is still being 
carried on under another name. 


THE TWO-WAY APPROACH TO THE SAME GOAL 


I quote again from the so-called prog- 
ress report referred to above: 


While the charter for the ITO was in the 
course of preparation the members of the 
preparatory committee, appointed by the 
Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations, proceeded with negotiations with 
tariff reductions among themselves instead 
of waiting for the organization to come into 
existence. 

The multilateral negotiation of tariff re- 
ductions was a new venture in international 
commercial relations. Attempts, all unsuc- 
cessful, had been made to reach agreement 
upon maximum tariff rates and upon per- 
centage reductions of tariffs. This was the 
first endeavor, however, to bring about lower 
duties by multilateral negotiation and bar- 
gaining. The negotiations were conducted 
in Geneva, commencing in April 1947, con- 
currently with the second meeting of the 
drafting of the charter. All of the members 
of the preparatory committee, with the ex- 
ception of the U. S. S. R., which took no part 
in the work, participated in the negotia- 
tions.. . 

The 23 governments which participated 
in the Geneva negotiations have become 
contracting parties. But they are applying 
the agreement only provisionally under an 
arrangement, the protocol of provisional 
application, which enabled them to bring 
the new tariff rates into effect, to estab- 
lish most-favored-nation treatment among 
themselves, and to follow the rules laid 
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down in the general provisions of the agree- 
ment. 

Frequent reference will be made in this 
report to the sessions of the contracting 
parties. The agreement requires representa- 
tives of the contracting parties to meet from 
time to time for the purpose of giving effect 
to those provisions which require joint 
action, 

In accordance with this arrangement three 
sessions of the contracting parties have been 
held: 

The first session took place at Habana in 
March 1948, during the closing weeks of the 
United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Employment; 

The second session was held at Geneva 
in August and September 1948; and 

The third session was held at Annecy 
during April-August 1949, while the con- 
tracting parties were conducting their tariff 
negotiations with the acceding governments. 


Mr. President, this is very enlighten- 
ing. The action taken at the so-called 
first session was repudiated by the Con- 
gress through its refusal to participate 
in the International Trade Organization 
the first session had set up. 


STATE DEPARTMENT PREPARING NOW FOR NINTH 
GIVEAWAY GATT SESSION 


The sessions go on and on. The De- 
partment of State now is busily engaged 
in preparations for participation in the 
ninth session, scheduled tentatively for 
October. 

We learn also in this report previously 
referred to that— 


At London and Geneva the members of 
the preparatory committee—and at Habana 
the representatives at the United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Employment— 
consulted closely with officials of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund on all provi- 
sions of the ITO charter relating to cur- 
rency and the regulation of trade by quan- 
tity of value. 


Mr. President, the Executive Director 
of the Monetary Fund during this period 
was the late Harry Dexter White, who 
has been described as a Soviet spy. 

To resume quoting from the report: 


The interdependence of the two organi- 
zations was never doubted, although each 
would have its own sphere of interest: The 
fund being concerned with controls bear- 
ing upon the means of payment, and the 
ITO with restrictions imposed upon the 
quantities of goods that might be imported. 
Accordingly, the charter provides that the 
two organizations will work closely to- 
gether. It takes care to avoid a confu- 
sion of functions and a conflict of author- 
ity. On all matters affecting monetary 
reserves, balance of payments, and foreign 
exchange arrangements, the ITO will be re- 
quired to consult with the fund and to 
accept the fund's findings of statistical and 
other facts. 


“Similar provisions are included in the 
provisional part of the general agree- 
ment,” that is, GATT. 

GATT, the report tells us, can only op- 
erate subject to existing legislation. 
Then it adds this surprising statement: 

The amendment of any such legislation 
which offends against the principles upon 


which the ITO will be founded cannot be en- 
joined until the Habana Charter is ratified. 


Mr. President, this is a long way from 
the program proposed in 1934, and a long 
way from any Trade Agreements Act ever 


passed by the Congress, 
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GATT GOES INTO OPERATION 


We now come to the GATT session held 
in Geneva, Switzerland, in 1947, at which 
the United States participated with 
many other nations in drawing up what 
is called the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. President Truman, 
on January 1, proclaimed the United 
States bound provisionally by the agree- 
ment. 

In the agreement the United States 
made concessions to 22 countries, with 
some of which we already had bilateral 
agreements such as were contemplated 
under the the Trade Agreements Act of 
1934. 

Concessions granted covered 70.4 per- 
cent of the total dutiable imports into 
the United States in 1939, which is used 
as a base year in the reports. Articles on 
which duties were reduced for the first 
time accounted for 17.9 percent; articles 
on which previously reduced rates were 
further reduced for 35.7 percent, and 
articles on which other concessions were 
granted 16.8 percent. 

UNITED STATES GRANTS REAL CONCESSIONS; FOR- 
EIGN NATIONS PHANTOM CONCESSIONS 


Now we come to a very significant fact 
as reported by the United States Tariff 
Commission: 


The concessions granted by the United 
States in trade agreements consist almost en- 
tirely of tariff concessions (including reduc- 
tions in duty, bindings of duty, and bindings 
of duty-free status) specifically listed in the 
schedules of the various agreements. This 
fact is due largely to two features of the trade 
policies of the United States. 

The tariff has always been the principal 
means used by the United States to regulate 
its import trade, and for many years this 
country has observed the most-favored-na- 
tion principle by according to all countries 
without any discrimination a single rate of 
import duty on each tariff classification. It 
has made little use, compared with many 
other countries, of quotas and other non- 
tariff trade restrictions and no use at all of 
exchange controls for the purchase of regu- 
lating imports. 


Now let us see what the report has to 
say about the concessions obtained by 
the United States for all its generosity 
in cutting tariffs on imports from GATT 
countries. 

Again I quote from the report: 


The trade-agreement concessions obtained 
by the United States from foreign countries 
have consisted to a considerable extent of 
concessions other than reductions of duty 
and bindings of duty or of duty-free States. 

In the schedules of some agreements for- 
eign countries have granted to the United 
States, on certain items, bindings of, or re- 
ductions in, margins of tariff preferences, 
without commitments as to rates. In other 
instances they have agreed to increase to a 
specific minimum, or at least not to reduce, 
the quotas assigned to imports from the 
United States. 


Mr. President, is not that just dandy? 
In return for reducing tariffs on imports 
from some countries they agree not to 
reduce the quotas assigned to imports 
from the United States. 

FOREIGN CONTROL AND DISCRIMINATIONS 
AGAINST UNITED STATES CONTINUED 
We are told in this connection: 


Because of the difficulties with their dollar 
balances of payments, it appears that, at 
least for the next few years, many trade 
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agreement countries will continue to use 
quantitative import controls and to apply 
them so as to discriminate against imports 
from the United States. So long as these 
difficulties continue, discrimination against 
United States exports as to goods either 
obtainable from other countries or regarded 
by the importing country as nonessential 
will likewise continue, and dollar exchange 
available to pay for imports will be used 
mainly to purchase United States goods not 
obtainable elsewhere and regarded as essen- 
tial. For some time to come, therefore, the 
provision against the discriminatory use of 
quotas will remain largely inoperative, and 
in consequence the value to United States 
exporters of many of the scheduled conces- 
sions will remain problematical. Moreover, 
quantitative restrictions imposed for bal- 
ance-of-payments reasons may often afford 
additional protection to the industries of 
the countries imposing them and encourage 
the development of new industries. 
NATIONS CREATE OWN DOLLAR “GAPS” BY 
MANIPULATING EXCHANGE 


I might say at this point that the dollar 
shortage and dollar exchange were held 
out to the United States Congress to be 
an important factor. There are two 
reasons for a dollar shortage, which af- 
fects all of us. A dollar shortage occurs 
when we spend more each year than we 
earn. This applies specifically to the 
foreign nations when they set a price in 
dollars on their currency above the 
market price on the world exchange. 
Then, of course, no one would pay that 
price except a misguided Congress. 

The report referred to also advises: 


So long as countries suffer from balance- 
of-payment difficulties they are largely 
exempt from the general prohibition * * * 
against the use of quantitative restrictions 
and against discrimination among countries 
in the application of such restrictions. 


Mr. President, the only thing that 
stands between a free exchange of cur- 
rencies is the fixed price which is placed 
by foreign countries on currencies in 
terms of the dollar. Whenever foreign 
countries cease putting on their cur- 
rency a price which is higher than the 
market price, then there will be free 
exchange. 

Anyone would just as soon have in his 
pocket a British pound, an Australian 
pound, or an Indian pound, if he could 
pay for it only the price at which he 
could purchase it at his bank in the 
morning. But when the price is above 
that amount, whether in francs or in 
pesos, then, of course, no one will take it, 

THE “COUGH UP OR ELSE” FOREIGN TRADE 

PROGRAM 

“Balance of payment difficulties” is 
simply a nice way of saying that we must 
put up the difference between what the 
foreign country says its money is worth 
and what it is actually worth, whether it 
be a franc, a peso, or anything else. 
Otherwise, the foreign countries are say- 
ing they will discriminate against the 
trade from this Nation. 

We talk about foreign trade, and say 
that we give foreign countries our money 
in order to encourage our foreign trade. 
Yet we give them free trade, so that 
Japan’s 15-cent-an-hour labor and Eng- 
land’s 43-cent-an-hour labor can com- 
pete with American labor which is paid 
$1.80 or $2 an hour, Whenever it is said 
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that foreign nations wish to compete on 
this basis, it simply means—and this is 
what we have been heading for, as I have 
demonstrated many times—a destruction 
of the workingmen and investors of the 
United States of America as we know it. 
It means the destruction of the work- 
ingmen and the elimination of private 
business, as we know them, in the United 
States of America. 

(At this point, by unanimous consent, 
Mr. MALONE yielded to Mrs. BOWRING to 
address the Senate on the price-support 
program, with the agreement that he 
would resume his remarks following 
those of Mrs. Bowrinc and that her re- 
marks would be printed at the conclusion 
of his speech.) 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, all that 
any country has to do to continue doing 
whatever it pleases with relation to im- 
ports from the United States is to jug- 
gle its exchange—as many of them are 
doing—to make it appear that it still has 
balance-of-payment difficulties. 

I may say, Mr. President, the way the 
program is handled, any nation finds it 
very easy to have balance-of-payment 
difficulties. 

MANY UNITED STATES CONCESSIONS AT GENEVA 
LISTED 

To analyze further the concessions 
made by the United States at Geneva we 
find that there were concessions made 
on 78 percent of total imports, using the 
1939 base. 

Concessions were made on Many com- 
modities, including whisky; woolen and 
worsteds, countable cotton cloths, linen 
goods, earthenware and chinaware, 
nickel, aluminum, Christmas trees, blue- 
berries, gelatine, glass, sparkling wines, 
brandy, leather gloves, perfumes and 
laces, wool, on which a 25-percent re- 
duction in duty was made, tungsten, 
antimony, handkerchiefs, embroideries, 
hat braids, bristles, glassware, jewelry, 
imitation precious stones, footwear, bur- 
lap, mica, sheep and lamb skins, carpet 
wool, sardines in oil, and wood pulp. 

Mr. President, it would require many 
pages to list the nature and amount of 
concessions on each item, but in general 
it may be stated that rates of duty were 
bound on 20 percent of our total dutiable 
imports, were reduced less than 25 per- 
cent on one-tenth of such imports, were 
reduced 25 to 35 percent on slightly more 
than a fourth the imports, and from 35 
to 50 percent on 43 percent of all dutiable 
imports. 

CONCESSIONS PARALLEL DISTRESSED UNITED 

STATES INDUSTRIES 

One has only to scan the list of foreign 
products on which tariff reductions were 
made at Geneva, and the list of indus- 
tries that are in distress in the United 
States today to note a parallel. 

Our diplomats met again in 1949, con- 
ferring on further concessions at Gatt 
sessions held in Annecy, France, from 
April to August 1948, an especially ap- 
propriate season to spend in France. 

Concessions were granted by the 
United States to 10 more countries at 
Annecy. 

Among the foreign commodities on 
which duties were reduced were silver- 
ware, heavy, noncarburetor internal- 
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combustion engines, butter, blue-mold 
cheese, silver jewelry, sponges, olive oil, 
olives, canned tomatoes and tomato 
sauce, accordions, vermouth, cotton bed- 
spreads, wool felt hat bodies, lemon oil, 
various hemp products, plywood or red 
pine or alder, insulating board, wall- 
board, a large number of iron and steel 
products, including ingots, blooms, slabs, 
billets, bars, sheets, plates, wire rods, 
wire, strips, bearings, tubes, sanitary 
ware, saws, penknives, scissors and 
shears, surgical instruments, pliers, hand 
tools, files and certain types of machines; 
meat extracts, canned beef, cattle hides, 
and mercury compounds. All of these 
concessions involved tariff reductions, 
and in the interest of time and space 
many items have been omitted. 

A number of countries bound duties 
on a number of American products and 
in a few instances duties were reduced, 
but what these may mean in foreign 
trade cannot be computed. 

THE FACTS ABOUT FOREIGN RESTRICTIONS 


They cannot be computed for the rea- 
son set forth in Report No. 172 of the 
United States Tariff Commission which 
states as follows: 


All countries with which the United States 
has trade agreements employ some or all 
of the various types of quantitative import 
restrictions and exchange-control measures 
permitted under the general agreement. 

MORE CONCESSIONS BRING TIGHTER UNITED 

STATES CONTROLS 

And here is a significant note. 

I am continuing to quote from the 
same report: 

In 1949 some countries continued their 
controls with little or no modification, the 
general tendency, however, was toward a 
tightening of controls. There were few im- 
portant relaxations of such controls, par- 
ticularly those imposed on imports from the 
United States and other so-called hard- 
currency countries. 


Perhaps in the interest of clarity I 
should include another quotation from 
this same report. It is: 

Use of exchange controls and quantitative 
import restrictions is permitted in the gen- 
eral agreement on tariffs and trade under 
certain conditions: of particular importance 
are the controls permitted for reasons of 
balance-of-payment difficulties, and for eco- 
nomic development, 


Mr. President, I submit that covers 
the waterfront. Tariff concessions made 
by the United States are firm conces- 
sions. The value of our money is stable. 
There are no restrictions on industrial 
imports. Any amount of such commod- 
ities can be imported into the United 
States and the foreign producer will get 
dollars. A tariff reduction means 
money in the bank for any foreign in- 
dustrial producer who can ship his goods 
here at a profit, and bigger profits for 
those who could ship goods here at a 
profit before the State Department gave 
him a tariff-reduction bonus. 

TARIFF DECK STACKED AGAINST UNITED STATES 


In contrast a bound tariff or even a 
reduced tariff by any foreign country 
is meaningless in terms of trade. They 
can manipulate their exchange tomor- 
row to wipe out the so-called tariff con- 
cession, They can deny import licenses 
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or juggle quotas as Venezuela has been 
juggling quotas on American textiles, 
tires, butter, potatoes, and other Amer- 
ican products. They can and they do 
manipulate money and restrictions so 
that any change in their tariff rate is 
completely meaningless. 

When our diplomats play foreign 
trade at Geneva, Annecy, Torquay, or 
any other European resort city, they 
have to play against a stacked deck, but 
to sit in the game they also have to use 
Uncle Sam's blue chips, provided them 
by American workingmen and taxpayers. 

GATT gives these foreign sharpers our 
diplomats’ play against every out. The 
house rules are made completely in their 
favor. The only concessions the United 
States can win are worthless checks, and 
the concessions they win from us mean 
hard cash, 

We now come to the last big interna- 
tional trade game in which our diplo- 
mats sat in with representatives of 34 
nations, 

The State Department boasts of many 
concessions obtained at Torquay, but 
states, understandably in the light of ex- 
change controls and import restrictions 
that “it is too early to estimate the 
amount of trade that will be benefited.” 


MORE UNITED STATES CONCESSIONS LISTED 


Concessions granted by the United 
States to foreign countries at Torquay, 
and which are real and not paper con- 
cessions as previously explained by the 
junior Senator from Nevada in his re- 
marks, included tariff reductions on im- 
ports of wool knit outerwear, cobalt oxide, 
sheet and window glass, structural shapes 
of iron or steel, radio and television 
apparatus, edam and gouda cheese, wool 
mill waste, wool tops, wool carpets, rugs 
and mats, rayon staple fiber, plywood, 
acetic acid, ferromanganese, lead in 
ores, mattes and flue dust, zinc ores and 
concentrates, cheddar cheese, canned 
salmon, frozen blueberries, grapes, mus- 
tard seed, Canadian whisky, a wide 
range of chemicals, mixtures, compounds 
and salts, cabbage and caulifiower seed, 
levers lace machine products, silk and 
rayon bobbinets, woodwind musical in- 
struments, coal-tar intermediates, den- 
tal burs, drawing instruments and parts, 
certain clocks, clock movements and 
parts, printing machinery and parts; 
toys, mechanical and otherwise; cam- 
eras, art pottery, straw hats, Marsala 
wine, fish hooks, fish cakes and fish balls, 
bonito and yellowtail which are tuna- 
like fishes, certain raw cotton, bismuth, 
X-ray apparatus, tobacco machinery and 
parts, electrical calculating machines 
and parts, and cash registers and parts. 

All of these concessions were in the 
form of tariff reductions. 

Mr. President, I have endeavored to 
list here only commodities which are not 
only produced in foreign countries to 
which the State Department has given 
monetary concessions in the form of 
tariff cuts, but are produced also in quan- 
tity in the United States in American 
factories by American workingmen and 
women. 

In other words the State Department 
has offered a bonus to these foreign 
countries to ship their competitive com- 
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modities into our market and take over 
American industries and jobs. 


OUR MIGRATORY INDUSTRIES 


We also encourage, Mr. President, our 
own businessmen and producers to go to 
the low-wage countries and gain a vest- 
ed interest in their low-cost labor, a 
vested interest which those nations 
themselves have long had. Therefore, so 
long as we have virtually free trade, 
there is no incentive to raise the wages 
or standard of living in those areas, be- 
cause the more such manufacturers and 
producers can receive for their products 
in this country the greater their profits. 
If the Congress would reassert the au- 
thority granted to it by the Constitution 
of the United States, and, acting through 
the Tariff Commission, regulate the tar- 
iffs or duties, as the Constitution calls 
them, in accordance with the differential 
of the wage standard of living here and 
abroad and take the profit out of the 
sweatshop labor, it would not require a 
very long time to convince the foreign 
nations that so long as it is not profitable 
to hold down their wages, they could pay 
the difference into the United States 
Treasury when their goods landed in 
America. The incentive to hold down 
wages would be gone, and I believe that 
within a very short period of time there 
would be a rise in the wages and the 
standard of living abroad and thereby 
they could create markets in their own 
countries. 

The junior Senator from Nevada con- 
tends that there is ample trade in the 
world today that can be exchanged with- 
out damage to American workingmen 
and investors, and without damage to 
foreign workingmen and investors. 
There are articles produced in South 
America, in Africa, and in some parts of 
Europe that are not grown or manufac- 
tured in quantity in the United States. 

I think more of them would be bought 
in the United States if American work- 
ers were not being bumped from their 
jobs by imports of the products that 
American workers can and do make as 
well or better than any foreign wage- 
earner, however low his wage or however 
long the hours he puts in. 

BILLIONS SPENT TO ENCOURAGE FOREIGN 

COMPETITION 

There are many products manufac- 
tured in the United States that peoples 
in many parts of the world want and 
need and which they do not supply them- 
Selves. Billions of dollars of American 
taxpayers’ money is being spent in these 
areas to create industries that will sup- 
ply these needs, but until these foreign 
industries, subsidized by tax dollars, at- 
tain substantial production these areas 
offer substantial markets for our prod- 
ucts. 

The fact is that the vast majority of 
concessions offered by our State Depart- 
ment at these foreign trade bazaars, are 
on foreign products which are competi- 
tive against American goods produced by 
American workers. 

The economy of America is traded off 
in bits and pieces at international clam- 
bakes never approved by the Congress, 
and in a way never authorized under the 
Trade Agreements Act. 
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GATT HAS POWER WITHOUT SUBSTANCE 


GATT is not even an official agency. 
It is provisional only. It has no perma- 
nent home or staff. It is not a body, 
merely a self-assembled conglomeration 
of diplomatic busy-bodies who play at 
dictating the economy and trade of the 
world. No nation has to accept any of 
its decisions. No nation can call it to 
account because when it is not in session 
it does not exist. 

It does not call itself an organization 
but a collection of contracting parties to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. 

The progress report on the operation 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, which I cited earlier in my re- 
marks, is specific on that point. The 
foreword by E. Wyndham White, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Interim Commission 
for the International Trade Organiza- 
tion, or ITO, which was repudiated by 
this Congress, states: 

The contracting parties to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade are not an 
organization. They have no staff or equip- 
ment of their own. 


Even their methods and procedures, he 
tells us, were borrowed from the ITO. 

If the State Department considers 
itself a contracting party with or 
through GATT the Congress has never 
given it the authority to contract with or 
through GATT. 

The State Department has never asked 
the Congress to authorize its deals with 
GATT, and has never sent to Congress 
any instrument that might be construed 
as a birth certificate. It cannot be- 
cause GATT is illegitimate, and whether 
the State Department or Britain’s For- 
eign Office is its father, its lineage is 
obscure. 

GATT DEALS CLAIMED LEGALIZED BY TRADE 

AGREEMENTS ACT 

The State Department says it has par- 
ticipated in GATT sessions under the 
authority of the Trade Agreements Act, 
which, as I read it, confers no such au- 
thority. There is little doubt, however, 
in the mind of the junior Senator from 
Nevada that if the Trade Agreements 
Act is extended the State Department 
will continue to send dozens of its em- 
ployees to whatever foreign resort center 
the so-called contracting parties choose 
next to assemble in for a new go-around 
of dividing America’s markets among 
themselves, while denying America all of 
their markets that they choose through 
import restrictions, juggled currencies, 
and other trade barriers to American 
products. 

Mr. President, I think this is dangerous 
not only to our economy but to our 
national security and to our production 
of strategic and critical metals, minerals, 
and materials in the United States with- 
out which we could not fight a war or 
maintain high-level peacetime economy. 
I am therefore submitting as an amend- 
ment to H. R. 9474, S. 2992, introduced 
by me in the Senate of the United States 
on February 23, 1954, to encourage and 
assist the production of strategic and 
critical metals, minerals, and materials 
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in the United States, and for other pur- 
poses, and ask that it be printed in the 
Record at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That as used in this act 
the term “strategic and critical metals, min- 
erals, and materials” means any metal or 
mineral ore or concentrate not fabricated 
into finished form, and any other material, 
which is determined to be strategic or crit- 
ical under section 2 (a) of the Strategic and 
Critical Materials Stockpiling Act. 

Sec. 2. It is declared to be the policy of 
the Congress to develop and promote the 
production of strategic and critical metals, 
minerals, and materials within the United 
States so that such metals, minerals, and 
materials will be available to the Nation in 
time of war and to relieve the United States 
from dependency upon foreign areas for such 
strategic and critical metals, minerals, and 
materials, the transportation of which in 
time of war would be difficult or impossible. 
It is necessary and essential that a proper 
economic climate be created or exist to en- 
courage the development and production of 
our strategic and critical metals, minerals, 
and materials. Such economic climate 
would enable the United States to maintain 
a going concern critical minerals and mate- 
rials industry within the United States in 
time of peace which can supply the Nation 
with such strategic and critical metals, min- 
erals, and materials in time of war. To cre- 
ate such favorable economic climate and to 
accomplish the other objectives of this act 
it will be necessary to reestablish a principle 
in the regulation of import duties on stra- 
tegic and critical metals, minerals, and ma- 
terials to provide for fair and reasonable 
competition between foreign producers and 
domestic producers. 

Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby created a Stra- 
tegic and Critical Minerals and Materials 
Authority, to be composed of the Secretary 
of the Interior, the Secretary of Defense, the 
Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the Chairman of the United 
States Tariff Commission (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Authority), which shall have 
the powers conferred by this act with re- 
spect to any strategic and critical metal, 
mineral, and material whenever the Author- 
ity certifies that such strategic and critical 
metal, mineral, or material requires relief 
as authorized herein. 

(b) The Authority may, subject to the 
civil-service laws, appoint such employees 
as it deems necessary to carry out its func- 
tions under this act and shall fix their com- 
pensation in accordance with the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949, as amended. 

(c) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 4. All powers vested in, delegated to, 
or otherwise properly exercisable by the 
President or any other officer or agency of 
the United States in respect to the foreign 
trade agreements entered into pursuant to 
section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, insofar as they relate to strategic 
and critical metals, minerals, and materials, 
are hereby transferred to, and shall be exer- 
cisable by the Authority, including but not 
limited to, the right to invoke the various 
escape clauses, reservations, and options 
therein contained, and to exercise on behalf 
of the United States any rights or privileges 
therein provided for the protection of the 
interests of the United States. 

Sec. 5. (a) The Authority is authorized and 
directed from time to time, and subject to 
the limitations herein provided, to prescribe 
and establish import duties upon strategic 
and critical metals, minerals, or other ma- 
terials, which will provide for fair and rea- 
sonable competition between domestic ar- 
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ticles and like or similar foreign articles in 
the principal market or markets of the 
United States. A foreign article shall be 
considered as providing fair and reasonable 
competition to United States producers of 
& like or similar article if the Authority 
finds as a fact that the landed duty paid 
price of the foreign article in the principal 
market or markets in the United States is 
a fair price, including a reasonable profit 
to the importers, and is not substantially 
below the price, including a reasonable profit 
for domestic producers, at which the like 
or similar domestic articles can be offered 
to consumers of the same class by the do- 
mestic industry in the principal market or 
markets in the United States. 

(b) In determining whether the landed 
duty paid price of a foreign article, includ- 
ing a fair profit for the importers, is, and 
may continue to be, a fair price under sub- 
division (a) of this section, the Authority 
shall take into consideration, insofar as it 
finds it practicable— 

(1) the lowest, highest, average, and me- 
dian landed duty paid price of the article 
from foreign countries offering substantial 
competition; 

(2) any change that may occur or may 
reasonably be expected in the exchange rates 
of foreign countries either by reason of de- 
valuation or because of a serious unbalance 
of international payments; 

(3) the policy of foreign countries de- 
signed substantially to increase exports to 
the United States by selling at unreason- 
ably low and uneconomic prices to secure 
additional dollar credits; 

(4) Increases or decreases of domestic 
production and of imports on the basis of 
both unit volume of articles produced and 
articles imported, and the respective per- 
centages of each; 

(5) the actual and potential future ration 
of volume and value of imports to volume 
and value of production, respectively; 

(6) the probable extent and duration of 
changes in production costs and practices; 
and 

(7) the degree to which normal cost re- 
lationships may be affected by grants, sub- 
sidies (effected through multiple rates of 
export exchange, or otherwise), excises, ex- 
port taxes, or other taxes, or otherwise, in 
the country of origin; and any other factors 
either in the United States or in other coun- 
tries which appear likely to affect production 
costs and competitive relationships. 

(c) Decreases or increases in import duties 
designed to provide for fair and reasonable 
competition between foreign and domestic 
articles may be made by the Authority 
either upon its own motion or upon applica- 
tion of any person or group showing ade- 
quate and proper interest in the import 
duties in question: Provided, however, That 
no change in any import duty shall be or- 
dered by the Authority until after it shall 
have first conducted a full investigation and 
presented tentative proposals followed by a 
public hearing at which interested parties 
have an opportunity to be heard. 

(d) The Authority, in setting import du- 
ties so as to establish fair and reasonable 
competition as herein provided, may, in 
order to effectuate the purposes of this Act, 
prescribe specific duties or ad valorem rates 
of duty upon the foreign value or export 
value as defined in sections 402 (c) and 402 
(d) of the Tariff Act of 1930 or upon the 
United States value as defined in section 
402 (e) of said act. 

(e) In order to carry out the purposes 
of this act, the Authority is authorized to 
transfer any article from the dutiable list 
to the free list, or from the free list to the 
dutiable list, 

(f) Any increase or decrease in import du- 
ties ordered by the Authority shall become 
effective 90 days after such order is an- 
nounced: Provided, That any such order is 
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first submitted to Congress by the Author- 
ity and is not disapproved, in whole or in 
part, by concurrent resolution of Congress 
within 60 days thereafter. 

(g) No order shall be announced by the 
Authority under this section which increases 
existing import duties on foreign articles 
if the Authority finds as a fact that the do- 
mestic industry operates, or the domestic 
article is produced, in a wasteful, inefficient, 
or extravagant manner. 

(h) The Authority, in the manner pro- 
vided for in subdivisions (c) and (f) in this 
section, may impose quantitative limits on 
the importation of any foreign article in 
such amounts, and for such periods, as it 
finds necessary in order to effectuate the pur- 
poses of this act: Provided, however, That no 
such quantitative limit shall be imposed 
contrary to the provisions of any foreign 
trade agreement in effect pursuant to section 
350 of the Tariff Act of 1930. 

(i) For the purpose of this section— 

(1) The term “domestic article” means an 
article wholly or in part the growth or 
product of the United States; and the term 
“foreign article” means an article wholly or 
in part the growth or product of a foreign 
country. 

(2) The term “United States” includes the 
several States and Territories and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

(3) The term “foreign country” means 
any empire, country, dominion, colony, or 
protectorate, or any subdivision or sub- 
divisions thereof (other than the United 
States and its possessions). 

(4) - The term “landed duty paid price” 
means the price of any foreign article after 
payment of the applicable customs or im- 
port duties and other necessary charges, as 
represented by the acquisition cost to an 
importing consumer, dealer, retailer, or 
manufacturer, or the offering price to a con- 
sumer, dealer, retailer, or manufacturer, if 
imported by an agent. 

(j) The Authority is authorized to make 
all needful rules and regulations for carry- 
ing out its functions under the provisions 
of this section. 

(k) The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized to make such rules and regulations 
as he may deem necessary for the entry 
and declaration of foreign articles with re- 
spect to which a change in basis of value 
has been made under the provisions of sub- 
division (d) of this section, and for the 
form of invoice required at time of entry. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I have 
noticed today that a very interesting bill 
has been introduced by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 2 
hours of the Senator from Nevada has 
expired. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the minority leader, I desire to yield 
1 hour to the distinguished and able 
junior Senator from Nevada, who has 
devoted such great study to this impor- 
tant problem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MALONE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee. 

The bill introduced by the Senator 
from Masssachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], 
which is S. 3650, reads, in part, as 
follows: 

Sec, 6. Information and advice: Any busi- 
ness enterprise found to be eligible by the 
Board for assistance under this act may apply 
to appropriate departments and agencies of 
the Government for technical information, 
market research, or any other form of in- 
formation and advice which might be of 
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assistance in the development of more effi- 
cient methods of production and in the 
development of new lines of production. 
Similarly, any community or industrial de- 
velopment corporation found eligible for 
assistance under this act may apply to 
appropriate departments and agencies of 
the Government for such information and 
advice as will enable it to develop a more 
balanced and diversified economy. 


I now move to section 8 of the bill, 
paragraph (a) (1), which reads as fol- 
lows: 

Sec. 8. Unemployment compensation: (a) 
(1) The Secretary of Labor (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “Secretary”) shall on be- 
half of the United States enter into an 
agreement with any State in which an 
enterprise, or community, with respect to 
which a certificate of eligibility has been 
issued under this act, is located, under which 
the State, as agent of the United States, 
will make supplementary payments of com- 
pensation to unemployed individuals in the 
State as provided for in this section, and 
will otherwise cooperate with the Secretary 
and with other State agencies in making 
payments of compensation under this sec- 
tion, 


The bill is very comprehensive. Un- 
der paragraph (a) (4), it provides, in 
part, as follows: 

(4) In any case where an unemployed 
individual receiving supplementary compen- 
sation under this section is no longer en- 
titled to payment of compensation under 
the unemployment compensation laws of the 
State solely by reason of the expiration of 
the period for which such compensation is 
payable under such laws, there shall be paid 
to such individual, out of amounts paid to 
such State by the United States for such 
purpose and without cost to such State, com- 
pensation in an amount equal to the rate 
of State unemployment compensation and 
any supplementary compensation under this 
section which he has receiving immediately 
prior to the time he was no longer entitled 
to receive such rate, 

HELP FOR DISTRESSED AREAS AND INDUSTRIES 
NEEDED 

Without discussing the bill further, it 
is sufficient to say that it is a bill which 
has been drafted apparently in accord- 
ance with the statement of the State 
Department that whenever the opera- 
tions of agreements which have been 
made under the Trade Agreements Act 
result in unemployment or injury to in- 
dustry in the United States, the industry 
so affected shall be compensated, and 
the workingmen shall be compensated 
and trained for other work. 

Since there are now 124 depressed 
labor market areas in the United States, 
it is time that some cognizance should 
be taken of the fact. If Congress is to 
continue the Trade Agreements Act and 
continue the free-trade policy, then cer- 
tainly some compensation is due the 
affected areas and their workingmen. 
However, that is not the kind of policy 
which builds up a country. 

Mr. President, the distinguished senior 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT] 
has offered an amendment to the pend- 


ing bill, H. R. 9474. I have joined with 
the Senator from South Dakota in of- 
fering the amendment, because if the 
1934 Trade Agreements Act is to be ex- 
tended, and the trade agreements are to 
be continued, naturally there must be 
some protection for the agricultural in- 
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dustry. The amendment provides for 
such compensation and adjustment. 

A few moments ago I offered an 
amendment to the bill, H. R. 9474, and 
I shall discuss it in a moment. 

First, I wish to call attention to a dis- 
patch in the Washington Evening Star 
of yesterday, entitled “Japan Must 
‘Make a Living,’ President Warns Ed- 
itors.” The President of the United 
States is exactly correct. The article, 
commenting on the President’s speech, 
reads, in part, as follows: 

It is true, he remarked, that you cannot 
keep any other country in the world free by 
money alone, 


At another point the article reads: 


He cited four examples of types of argu- 
ments which he said were brought to his 
attention consistently, each having some 
element of truth, but none by itself advauc- 
ing the Nation’s welfare. 

In this category General Eisenhower 


I prefer to call him President Eisen- 
hower now. 


listed assertions that— 

1. The United States cannot be an Atlas 
and carry all other free countries on its own 
shoulders and so should stop so-called 
give-away foreign aid programs. 

It is true, he remarked, that you cannot 
keep any other country in the world free by 
money alone. 

2. America’s allies should not be allowed 
to trade with the Reds. 

Of course, it is true, the President said, 
that we should not provide our would-be 
destroyers with the means by which to 
destroy us. 

3. This country should not “get involved” 
in southeast Asia. 

He said it is true that the United States 
cannot be strong enough to defend every 
part of the world, and unless threatened 
nations are determined to remain free they 
will fall prey to Red domination. 

4. The United States should not import 
goods from countries that have wages and 
living standards drastically lower than those 
prevailing here. 

Of course, General Eisenhower said, this 
country must not open its gates to such a 
flood of low-price imports as to result in 
breadlines of unemployed here, 


Mr. President, I shall direct my atten- 
tion particularly to the second point: 


America’s allies should not be allowed to 
trade with the Reds. 


I revert to my earlier discussion of an 
article in the New York Journal-Amer- 
ican of yesterday, written by a special 
finance writer, in which he said that the 
United States has it in her hands, on 
two counts, to delay indefinitely any 
attack on the United States by Soviet 
Russia. The first is the atomic bomb. 
I would add, too, Mr. President, the abil- 
ity to deliver the atomic bomb, which is 
in question just now. We should con- 
centrate on the atomic bomb and the 
methods and means to deliver it. 

The second point is the arming of the 

ds. 


FOREIGN AID BENEFICIARIES ENJOY BRISK TRADE 
WITH REDS 

Mr. President, I have been in the Sen- 
ate since 1947. Since 1948, I have, at 
intervals, submitted evidence, beginning 
1948, that trade between the European 
nations, which were the first nations to 
receive Marshall plan aid, and Soviet 
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Russia has never abated. It has never 
diminished. Those countries never had 
any idea of its being diminished. 

In 1948 and 1949, I submitted a list of 
96 trade agreements which were in effect 
between the 17 so-called Marshall plan 
countries and Russia. The countries 
which were receiving Marshall plan aid 
were selling to Russia everything neces- 
sary to fight a war, including tool steel, 
ball bearings, and engines. When the 
war began in China, that material found 
its way into China. We were arming 
our enemies so that they could fight the 
boys we sent to Korea. 

We are still continuing to follow the 
same practice. The $50 billion which 
the United States has paid in cash and 
materials since World War II for the 
benefit of Marshall plan aid has largely 
gone to build up European nations which 
are now furnishing material to Russia 
and the Iron Curtain countries, and 
which have been doing so continuously 
since World War II. 

We have heard that there is a cold 
war. Ihave heretofore today mentioned 
our good friend, Sir Winston Churchill, 
I am completely convinced that next to 
his love for Great Britain, Sir Winston 
loves America. 

“COLD WAR” AND “IRON CURTAIN” EMPTY 

PHRASES 

Now, where do we have a cold war? 
“Cold war” was a phrase invented by 
Mr. Churchill. But we have had no cold 
war, Mr. President. A cold war would 
be an economic war. We have had no 
economic war. We simply give money 
to European nations, who furnish it to 
Russia or her satellite nations on the 
first bounce. The European nations 
simply furnish to the Communist na- 
tions goods paid for with money we have 
given the European nations. They sup- 
ply the so-called Iron Curtain countries, 
Russia and her satellite nations, with ma- 
terials with which to wage war. Where 
did we get the idea of Iron Curtain 
countries? From the same source, Mr. 
Churchill, who is a very prolific coiner of 
phrases. Where is this Iron Curtain? 
Countries wishing to trade with so- 
called Iron Curtain nations, Russia and 
satellite nations, have no difficulty pene- 
trating the Iron Curtain. So I would 
say there has been a very ragged Iron 
Curtain, and no cold war; we are the 
only ones who have retained the decep- 
tion. 

I shall now address myself to No. 4 in 
the article published in the Evening Star 
of yesterday, to which I previously re- 
ferred: 

The United States should not import 
goods from countries that have wages and 
living standards drastically lower than those 
prevailing here. 

FOREIGN TRADE SHOULD BRING FAIR RETURN 


No one of my acquaintance, or of 
whom I have knowledge, has ever said 
we should not import goods from other 
countries. We should, of course, have 
foreign trade. In an article appearing 
in an issue of Life magazine which is 
currently on the newsstands, it is stated 
very emphatically that certain Senators, 
including the junior Senator from Ne- 
vada, are against foreign trade. 
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The newer generation, the one which 
has grown up during the past 20 years, 
apparently believes that if one desires 
to get a quid pro quo for his money, 
he is against foreign trade. The junior 
Senator from Nevada, and all his ac- 
quaintances and all persons of whom he 
has knowledge and who discuss foreign 
trade in a sensible manner, are in favor 
of foreign trade on the basis of fair and 
reasonable competition. They are in 
favor of making effective the provision 
of the Constitution of the United States 
which imposes upon Congress the duty 
of levying tariffs, and of letting Con- 
gress do what the Constitution says it 
must do, namely, adjust duties, im- 
posts, and excises, or tariffs or import 
fees—whatever one may wish to call 
them—on the basis of fair and reason- 
able competition. That means that the 
tariff or duty would represent the dif- 
ference existing in wages, taxes, and 
other pertinent costs of doing business, 
considering efficiency, in this country 
as compared with other countries. It 
means that such tariffs should be ad- 
justed continually on the basis of the 
difference in costs of production in this 
country and those in the chief competing 
nations. 

TAKE PROFIT OUT OF SWEATSHOP LABOR 


Does that sound as if the junior Sena- 
tor from Nevada is against foreign trade, 
or does it appear from that statement 
that he thinks we should not trade with 
lower-standard-of-living nations? The 
junior Senator from Nevada is simply 
in favor of taking the profit out of 
sweatshop labor. Let foreign countries 
have equal access to the markets of the 
United States, but do not give them any 
advantage. Give the American pro- 
ducer and the American workingman 
equal access to his own market. That 
is an idea that does not prevail in for- 
eign nations. 

COMMENTS ON JAPAN MADE IN SEPTEMBER 1951 
RECALLED 

Mr. President, the title of the article 
which appeared in the Star was, “Japan 
Must ‘Make a Living’, the President 
Warns Editors.” I now revert to the 
date of September 11, 1951, when the 
junior Senator from Nevada took the 
floor of the Senate, following some de- 
bate and addresses by distinguished 
Senators who had participated in the 
signing of the treaty between Japan and 
the United States of America just prior 
to that date. I should like to read ex- 
cerpts from the address I made on Sep- 
tember 11, 1951, which was an extempo- 
raneous one: 

Mr. President, the Japanese Peace Treaty 


just signed at San Francisco marked the 
final official slap at Nationalist China. The 


representatives of that great nation were 


not invited to sit in on the final treaty 
conference with Japan. 


I read further: 

The way has been paved for the recogni- 
tion of Communist China by Japan, which 
will happen within a comparatively short 
time, unless the public realizes what the 
administration’s long-range program really 
is and prevents such recognition. 
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I continue to read: 

We have been able to postpone the recog- 
nition of Communist China by the United 
Nations by informing the people of the real 
plan of our own State Department to ma- 
neuver such recognition while giving the im- 
pression that they are opposed to it. 


ACHESON WILL NOT USE VETO TO PREVENT 
RECOGNITION OF COMMUNIST CHINA 

Mr. Acheson came back from his European 
trip early in 1950, and in an hour-long speech 
before a joint meeting of Congress told us 
nothing that we had not heard 50 times be- 
fore, or that had not been previously stated 
by his henchmen, except, buried in one para- 
graph in the middle of his speech—leading 
up to it fast and getting away from it fast— 
he said that we would not use the veto to 
prevent recognition of Communist China by 
the United Nations. He has never changed 
the statement. He has never changed his 
attitude. 


STATE DEPARTMENT POSITION ON RED CHINA VETO 
UNCHANGED 


The junior Senator from Nevada said 
that on September 11, 1951, and as yet 
the present Secretary of State has not 
taken a position different from that of 
the former Secretary of State. He has 
said we would be justified in using the 
veto. He has said we would not let them 
shoot their way into the United Nations. 
But he has not said we will use the veto 
to prevent it. 

I read further from my September 11, 
1951, address, which seems to be running 
particularly true so far: 

We now have free trade with Japan. They 
are sending their sewing machines, Christ- 
mas cards, precision instruments, and 101 
other things, which under normal conditions 
would disarrange our American economy 
through eliminating American workingmen’s 
jobs and wiping out American investments. 
However, by continued emergencies, bringing 
in constantly increasing taxes and new 
money from the sale of bonds to the Ameri- 
can people, we are able to keep our economy 
going. Eventually we must protect our own 
higher standard of living from that of the 
7 to 15 cents per hour Japanese labor. 

Then when we stop sending three-quarters 
of a billion dollars to Japan annually, they 
must trade with China. Japan must buy her 
raw materials and sell her manufactured 
articles in China. 

The final downfall of Nationalist China 
was the result of the brutal State Depart- 
ment action in utterly ignoring the almost 
century-old friendship between China and 
us and the fact that China is probably one 
of the few nations whose interests are paral- 
lel with our own. 

Quite probably we shall resume the peace 
negotiations at Kaesong, or some other place 
within a very short time, and there will be 
peace in Korea. Our representative will 
agree to confine our activities in Asia to a 
few miles beyond the 38th parallel as already 
outlined; then there will be no more inter- 
ference with Russia’s activities in consoli- 
dating her gains in Nationalist China and in 
Asia during the next 15 to 24 months. 


That is exactly what is happening now. 
We are on the verge of seeing the next 
move by Japan, which will be trade with 
China, her natural trading ally. Re- 
gardless of who controls China, and our 
State Department at that time made 
sure who controlled her, there will be 
such trading between the two countries. 

Mr. President, the amendment I am 
offering today to the bill to extend for 
1 year the life of the Trade Agreements 
Act is the bill introduced by me on 
February 23, 1954. 
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PRO-AMERICAN RESOURCES AMENDMENT 
EXPLAINED 

The first paragraph of my bill, which 
is offered as an amendment to the bill 
extending the life of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act, reads as follows: 

That as used in this act the term “strategic 
and critical metals, minerals, and materials” 
means any metal or mineral ore or concen- 
trate not fabricated into finished form, and 
any other material, which is determined to 
be strategic or critical under section 2 (a) 
of the Strategic and Critical Materials Stock- 
piling Act. 


In that connection, Mr. President, I 
point out that there are approximately 
75 such metals, minerals, and materials. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, in section 
5 (b) (2) of my bill, which now is sub- 
mitted as an amendment to the pending 
bill, it is stated that— 

The authority shall take into consider- 
ation, in so far as it finds it practicable— 
* . . ». * 

(2) any change that may occur or may 
reasonably be expected in the exchange rates 
of foreign countries either by reason of de- 
valuation or because of a serious unbalance 
of international payments 


In other words, the Authority would be 
allowed to take cognizance of the manip- 
ulation of foreign exchange for trade 
advantage. 

The next paragraph reads as follows: 

(3) the policy of foreign countries de- 
signed substantially to increase exports to 
the United States by selling at unreasonably 
low and uneconomic prices to secure addi- 
tional dollar credits. 


Mr. President, that simply means to 
take cognizance of subsidized exports by 
foreign nations to the United States. 

A little later in that subsection we find 
the following: 

(7) The degree to which normal cost re- 
lationships may be affected by grants, sub- 
sidies (affected through multiple rates of 
export exchange, or otherwise), excises, ex- 
port taxes, or other taxes, or otherwise, in 
the country of origin; and any other factors 
either in the United States or in other coun- 
tries which appear likely to affect produc- 
tion costs and competitive relationships. 
FAIR AND REASONABLE COMPETITION PRINCIPLE 

SAFEGUARDED 

In other words, Mr. President, cogni- 
zance could be taken of any manipula- 
tion to defeat the application of the 
principle of providing for fair and rea- 
sonable competition between foreign 
producers and domestic producers. 

Mr. President, after having described 
the bill and having read it, I desire to 
state that if the bill is accepted as an 
amendment to the pending measure, 
then in the case of any strategic or crit- 
ical metal, mineral, or material that is 
necessary for the protection of the 
United States, the tariff or import fee or 
duty would be fixed by the Authority, in 
the manner described—in other words, 
on a basis of fair and reasonable compe- 
tition, meaning that United States pro- 
ducers and workingmen in those indus- 
tries would have equal access to the 
United States market, their own market, 
without either any advantage or any dis- 
advantage. 

TRADE AGREEMENTS VERSUS JOBS 

Mr. President, we now take up the 

effects of the trade deals we have made 
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with foreign countries on employment in 
the United States. The State Depart- 
ment is creating jobs for foreign work- 
ers and unemployment for American 
workers. 

It is doing this through proforeign 
trade agreements enabling the products 
of peon, coolie, and sweatshop foreign 
labor to undercut products of American 
labor in our own markets. 

The State Department is forcing thou- 
sands of Americans out of work, destroy- 
ing the industries and jobs that are 
their source of livelihood, and turning 
these jobs over to low-wage, low-taxed 
foreign competitors. 

It has wrecked the coal-mining indus- 
try, the zinc, lead, and other mining in- 
dustries, is damaging the textile, chemi- 
cal, glass, pottery, electrical goods and 
scores of other manufacturing industries 
and workingmen, and threatens every 
manufacurer and wage earner in the 
United States whose product is now or 
may be subject to foreign competition. 

The head of one of the leading manu- 
facturing companies of this Nation, one 
of the companies which assisted in estab- 
lishing the chemical industry in this 
country following World War I, has 
stated that unless something is done in 
the way of protection of the chemical 
industry, by maintaining a duty or tariff 
to make up the difference between wages, 
taxes, and cost of doing business in this 
country as compared with costs in the 
chief competitive nation, the chemical 
industry will move back on the Rhine. 
We shall automatically get rid of it. It 
will go back where it was before World 
War I. Some of us still remember the 
condition of the chemical industry in 
World War I. Some of us were in that 
war. The junior Senator from Nevada 
took a battery of field artillery to France. 
He knew very little about the chemical 
industry, but he did know that the peo- 
ple of this Nation were very much wor- 
ried as to how to conduct a war with- 
out it. 

UNITED STATES INDUSTRIES SACRIFICED FOR 

FOREIGN TRADE 

The State Department is sacrificing 
American industry willfully, knowingly, 
and deliberately. It wishes to continue 
doing it, and it will continue if the Trade 
Agreements Act of 1934, giving the State 
Department power over every industrial 
job in America, is extended. 

One year ago Congress extended the 
Trade Agreements Act to June 12, 1954. 
At the time Congress extended the act 
for 1 year there were 16 distressed major 
industrial areas in the United States and 
18 distressed smaller areas, a total of 34 
distressed areas. Today there are 51 
distressed major areas and 73 distressed 
smaller areas, a total of 124, 

The number of distressed major areas 
has more than tripled, and the number 
of distressed smaller areas has quad- 
rupled during the year the State De- 
partment has been permitted to further 
wreck employment and prosperity in the 
United States through the Trade Agree- 
ments Act. : 

Today the Department of Agriculture 
is having to help feed hungry American 
citizens made jobless by the State De- 
partment. A specific example is cited in 
the Washington Daily News, issue of 
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Wednesday, June 16, 1954, under the 
headline “Surplus Foods Are Godsend to 
the Unemployed Miners,” A report from 
Norton, Va., stated: 

A lot of surplus Government food is reach- 
ing eager and grateful consumers in this part 
of the country. The reason is they are un- 
employed—80 percent or more of them coal 
miners from an industry that is having its 
own private depression. 


Mr. President, the coal industry is suf- 
fering depression, but it is not private. 
It is very public. Some three dozen coal- 
producing centers of the United States 
are now Officially listed as distressed 
areas. 

The miners know the reason for this 
depression, and their organizations have 
stated it in many public expressions. 
The operators know the reason for this 
depression and have stated it in many 
public expressions. 

JOBS FOR FOREIGN OIL WORKERS; UNEMPLOY- 
MENT FOR AMERICANS 

The reason is that the State Depart- 
ment prefers a prosperous and rich for- 
eign oil industry with jobs for Mideast, 


Far East and Venezuelan oil workers, to. 


a healthy American coal industry em- 
ploying American coal miners. 

In 1952 the State Department rushed 
through a trade agreement with Vene- 
zuela cutting duties on residual fuel oils 
50 and 75 percent. 

Thus the State Department wilfully 
and knowingly opened the gates to un- 
limited imports of foreign fuels to flood 
out American workers from the mines 
and put them on skimpy rations shipped 
in by the Agriculture Department from 
its surplus stores, for which these job- 
less miners helped to pay when they had 
work. 


STATE DEPARTMENT ENGAGED IN INDUSTRY- 
WRECKING AND UNION-BUSTING 

Of course, the trade agreement with 
Venezuela is available under the most 
favored nation clause to other nations— 
meaning the Middle East and any other 
area. 

I charge that in the 1952 agreement 
with Venezuela the State Department 
deliberately engaged in an official Gov- 
ernment attempt at union busting, the 
union being the United Mine Workers; 
and at industry wrecking being the bitu- 
minous coal industry of 16 States. 

The oil industry in the oil-producing 
States also has been substantially closed 
down. The last word which the junior 
Senator from Nevada had from the Gov- 
ernor of Texas was to the effect that 
production is now rationed to 17 days 
a month. 

Mr. DANIEL. 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE, I yield. 

Mr. DANIEL. I can inform the Sen- 
ator that only last week the Railroad 
Commission of Texas cut the number of 
producing days to 16. So since the last 
word the Senator had from the governor, 
the working time has been reduced an- 
other day. Next month, during a 31- 
day month, production will be permitted 
on only 16 days. 

IMPORTS CUT DOMESTIC OIL PRODUCTION 

Mr. MALONE. I ask the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas if he be- 


Mr. President, will the 
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lieves that to a considerable extent the 
allocation of 16 days is due to imports 
of petroleum. 

Mr. DANIEL. The junior Senator 
from Texas believes that a considerable 
amount of the reduction is due to im- 
ports. Before a vote is reached on the 
pending bill the junior Senator from 
Texas will certainly try to see if some 
sympathetic understanding of the prob- 
lem cannot be brought about among 
those who favor the 3-year extension. 
If I could be assured that there would be 
a study by the Congress of the problems 
which will arise in many domestic in- 
dustries, and that we would not be 
getting rid of the entire problem by 
turning it over to the executive agencies, 
I would not be fearful of the proposed 
extension. I certainly wish to have 
some assurance to the effect that the 
Congress will not be getting rid of this 
problem entirely, because it needs fur- 
ther study by the Congress. 

MORE CONCESSIONS IN OFFING IF TRADE ACT IS 
EXTENDED 

Mr. MALONE. I am very happy to 
have the advice and counsel of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Texas. From 
the beginning of his term he has been 
very helpful in the work of the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. I 
believe he is cognizant of the work that 
committee is now doing. The first re- 
port will be printed early next week, I 
hope. The committee was able to obtain 
a great deal of information with respect 
to the petroleum industry, the coal in- 
dustry, and the gas industry in relation 
to various communities in the United 
States, and also as to the effect which 
imports have had on the production of 
oil and coal and the use of gas. 

Under the pending bill, which would 
extend for 1 year the 1934 Trade Agree- 
ments Act, the State Department could 
make further concessions to other na- 
tions. It has announced that it fully 
intends to make certain further conces- 
sions. 


PROTECTIVE LEGISLATION OFFERED 


I am offering an amendment to the 
pending bill which would put all the 
strategic and critical materials—they 
are now properly known as critical ma- 
terials, of which there are 75, including 
petroleum, which are necessary in the 
national defense, under an authority 
consisting of four Cabinet officers and 
the president of the Tariff Commission. 
They would be given the power to fix the 
duty or tariff on those commodities on 
the basis of fair and reasonable competi- 
tion, taking into consideration all the 
problems that beset the industries, and 
in that way give the local producer in 
the last analysis an equal right to his 
own market. 

In other words, there would be no ad- 
vantage given to the foreign producer 
and no advantage to the domestic pro- 
ducer, as nearly as possible, and all 
would be placed on the basis of fair and 
reasonable competition. 

If the amendment is adopted it will 
materially assist our Nation in the prep- 
aration for its defense and maintaining 
its materials for its defense, and in an- 
swering the problems that beset the 
petroleum industry and the coal industry. 
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Mr. President, as I stated a few mo- 
ments ago the State Department not 
only can destroy any manufacturing or 
resource industry in the United States, 
using the Trade Agreements Act as a 
weapon; it can bust any union. 

The Trade Agreements Act is the most 
effective union-busting device ever in- 
vented by friends of foreign labor or 
enemies of the American workingman 
and is being so used by soft-handed 
diplomats who never have had to lift a 
pick or shovel. 

Such diplomats used it in 1952 when 
they made their giveaway pact with 
Venezuela. 

The 1934 Trade Agreement Act, in 
fact, could be designated as a conspiracy 
to destroy the workingmen and investors 
of the United States of America. 

Previous to the 1952 agreement with 
Venezuela the State Department had 
engineered a trade agreement with Mex- 
ico, granting concessions as they always 
do which also, under the most-favored- 
nation clause, covered Venezuela, the 
Near East, and the Far East. 

FAVORED-NATION CLAUSE INVITES WORLD 
COMPETITION 

This agreement cut duties on foreign 
crude and residual oils from 21 cents per 
barrel to 10% cents for all imports ex- 
ceeding 5 percent of domestic produc- 
tion, and for imports not exceeding 5 
percent of domestic output the rate was 
further reduced to a token fee of 514 
cents per barrel. 

Mexico canceled this agreement put- 
ting the tariff back to 21 cents and our 
State Department, ever mindful of jobs 
in foreign lands and foreign interests 
raced to Venezuela, conferred with rep- 
resentatives of that military dictator- 
ship, and dropped tariffs to the 5⁄4- 
cents-per-barrel minimum on all the oil 
that Venezuela or other foreign coun- 
tries, under the favored-nations clause, 
can send to us without limitation. 

This is the straw that broke the back 
of the coal industry, just as other foreign 
trade pacts have broken the back of the 
lace, watch, hardboard, lead, motorcycle, 
sewing machine, tunafish, and scores of 
other industries employing Americap 
workers. 

Mr. President, in this connection I 
should like to recall that in 1951 I stood 
on this floor debating the advisability of 
renewing the 1934 Trade Agreement Act. 
At that time we were able to cut the 
extension from 3 years to 2 years. Al- 
ways previously the act had been re- 
newed for 3 years. That is why it came 
up for renewal last year, when it was 
renewed for 1 year, and why it is now 
up for renewal again. 

At that time the junior Senator from 
Nevada, speaking of Japanese sewing 
machines, had a sewing machine made 
in Japan placed on one corner of his 
desk and a sewing machine made in 
America on the opposite corner. It was 
impossible to tell them apart 15 feet 
away. Each was guaranteed to do the 
work of the other. One of them sold for 
$21 wholesale and the other for $72 
wholesale. 

There was a minor difference, however. 
In Japan the worker who produced the 
Japanese sewing machine received 12 
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cents an hour in wages, and in America 
the American worker who produced the 
American sewing machine received $1.80 
to $2 an hour in wages. Today the sew- 
ing machine business in this country is 
on the way out. It has been materially 
injured, and no relief has been granted. 
MINERS DRIVEN OFF JOBS BY FOREIGN OIL PUT 
ON FOOD RELIEF 


To return to the trade pact with Ven- 
ezuela, which has flooded this Nation 
with foreign oil, today some 200,000 coal 
miners are out of work and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is sending food to 
them to keep their families from going 
hungry. 

A recent Washington news report 
stated that a carload of food had ar- 
rived in Wise County, Va., to be distrib- 
uted by its public welfare director among 
1,500 unemployed families, 80 percent or 
more of them families of coal miners. 

The on-the-scene report stated that 
the car brought 30,000 pounds of surplus 
Cheddar cheese labeled “Donated by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture.” 

At least when we donate food to our 
own people it is not labeled as a gift 
from England or Czechoslovakia or some 
other country. At least we get our own 
name on the donations. 

RELIEF RATIONS FOR JOBLESS KENTUCKY COAL 
MINERS LISTED 

A breakdown also was given in the 
news report of the foods being distrib- 
uted to families of unemployed coal 
miners in Bell County, Ky., another dis- 
tressed coal-mining area. 

For each person per month, it was 
reported, there is 1 pound each of butter, 
beef, cheese, and navy beans, 8 ounces 
of shortening—in this case cottonseed 
oils, 3 pounds of potatoes for each child, 
and 12 pounds of potatoes for each adult. 

Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
Nevada doubts that any Venezuelan oil 
worker, whose job has been made secure 
by our State Department, has to subsist 
on such short rations, unless it be 
potatoes. 

Venezuela has a rigid quota on imports 
of potatoes from the United States, 
which works out to 13% pounds per 
Venezuelan. 

The pro-foreign-trade program of the 
State Department and the surplus-food 
program of the Department of Agricul- 
ture present a strange anomoly. 

As the State Department creates more 
unemployment in the United States, as 
it is certain to do if the Trade Agree- 
ments Act of 1934 is extended, the De- 
partment of Agriculture will be able to 
relieve to some extent its $612 billion 
surplus of foods produced under its pro- 
tective farm program. 

This offers possibilties—I do not know 
whether the State Department has them 
in contemplation under its long-range 
planning—it offers possibilities of elimi- 
nating the farm surplus almost entirely. 

HELP FOR JOBLESS NEEDED 


In connection with the bills introduced 
by the distinguished Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], and by the 
distinguished Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. MUNDT], to help employment 
and to protect industries, something may 
yet be done, especially if the amendment 
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offered by the junior Senator from Ne- 
vada with respect to strategic minerals 
and materials is adopted. 

The State Department, through ex- 
pansion of its pro-foreign-trade pro- 
gram—assuming the Trade Agreements 
Act is extended—can conceivably in- 
crease unemployment in the United 
States to a point where more millions 
would be dependent on surplus farm 
products for their bare subsistence. 

In that event, toward which the State 
Department has made great progress, 
Mr. Benson’s storage worries would be 
over. The drawback is that then there 
would be no one to pay the taxes to con- 
tinue the support program. 

Of course, in all the objectives to 
which the State Department program 
has been pointed for 25 years, the tax- 
payer is the least considered. 

AMERICAN WAGE EARNER WORLD’S BEST MARKET 


Mr. President the finest market in the 
world for any product, whether it be an 
agricultural or an industrial product, is 
an American citizen who is employed. 

An American wage earner, enjoying 
the living standards of American wage 
earners, is a better market for either 
goods or services than foreign workers, 
earning one-third to one-twentieth an 
American wage. 

When the State Department, through 
a trade deal, destroys an American in- 
dustry and American jobs it destroys 
also American markets, the finest in the 
world, the market offered by employed 
American consumers with their desire 
to own good homes, good cars, good 
household conveniences and to give 
their sons and daughters good food, good 
health and good educations. 

Mr. President, proponents of free 
trade contend that extension of the act 
is necessary to an expanding foreign 
trade and the national economy. That 
was their contention a year ago when 
the act was extended for 1 year or until 
June 12, 1954. 

As the junior Senator from Nevada 
stated earlier in his remarks, at the time 
of the last extension there were 34 dis- 
tressed areas in the United States and 
today there are 124 such areas. 

During the past year we have not 
been engaged in a shooting war. We 
have enjoyed conditions more closely 
approximating peacetime than in any 
period during the past 15 years and at 
the same time have maintained high- 
level defense production. If ever the 
Trade Agreements Act was to bear out 
in any measure the promises held out 
by its advocates the past year was the 
time for it to do so. 

By March of this year the number of 
distressed areas had increased from 34 
to 80. 


EIGHTY DISTRESSED AREAS MARCH 31; 
TODAY 


Mr. President, on March 31 of this 
year, the junior Senator from Nevada 
discussed the 80 distressed areas that 
then existed in the United States, the 
industries in those areas which were in 
distress, and gave information concern- 
ing the amount or value of competing 
imports from foreign countries causing 
the distress to American industries and 
communities. 


124 AREAS 
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I said at that time: 

The United States has the resources, the 
ability, and the capital to maintain a strong, 
balanced economy, but that “over a period 
of two decades there has been deyeloped 
five approaches in the effort to destroy the 
Nation's living standards, built up over a 
period of 175 years, and to average them 
with lower standards prevailing elsewhere 
in the world. 


Each of these approaches was detailed 
in my remarks, including the economic 
approach, which was started in 1934 with 
the passage of the Trade Agreements 
Act. 

I said that as a result of this act we 
have industries that are hurt, industries 
partially destroyed, industries half de- 
stroyed, and industries that are almost 
completely destroyed. 

WE CREATE OWN DISTRESS AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


In other words, Mr. President, I said 
that we have created and are creating 
our own depressed industries and dis- 
tressed areas through diplomatic 
schemes and deals designed to fatten 
foreign competition against American 
goods and materials, whatever the cost 
of sacrifice to American industries, in- 
vestors, workers, or communities. 

Mr. President, the only protection to 
the foreign nations which depend upon 
us for support or protection is to be found 
in our maintaining our high living 
standards and our economic integrity. 
The very thing they promote is tearing 
us down to the point where we not only 
cannot protect them, but we cannot pro- 
tect ourselves. Perhaps, Mr. President, 
it might be well to look at the hole card 
some time and see if that might not be 
the objective. We are never quite sure 
who is our most determined enemy, who 
is the most determined to destroy us. 
It could be that the military threat is 
not the worst threat. 

I stated in my remarks on March 31, 
1954, that recession can be relieved by a 
return to the constitutional American 
system under which the Congress levies 
duties or tariffs on the basis of fair and 
reasonable competition, adding: 

The first obligation of this administration 
and the Congress is to the American 
economy, with stability for all its economic 
segments. 


The number of distressed areas in 
March 1954 was 80. 

The number of distressed areas at the 
end of May 1954 was 124. 

Of the 80 distressed areas in March 
1954, there were 34 which were termed 
major areas, and 46 which were desig- 
nated smaller areas. 

The number of distressed areas at the 
end of May 1954 has, as I stated before, 
increased to 124. 

Of these, 51 are major areas; 73 
smaller areas. 

The junior Senator from Nevada, in 
his March 31, 1954, remarks, pointed out 
that an unemployed worker and his fam- 
ily, living in a smaller area, are as dis- 
tressed as are an unemployed worker 
and his family in a major area and may 
have even greater difficulty in finding 
odd jobs or part-time employment. 

DISTRESSED AREAS NOW CLASSIFIED 

Distress does not depend on the size 

of the city or area, 
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So many distressed areas have been 
accumulating in recent months, as im- 
ports of competitive products continue 
to pour in, that the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security has now felt impelled to 
break down distressed areas into two 
categories. 

Areas of substantial labor surplus, 
that is, unemployment, or with 6 to 12 
percent of the normal working force job- 
less, are now listed as group 4-A areas, 

Areas of very substantial labor sur- 
plus, or with more than 12 percent of 
the working force jobless, have been 
classified 4-B. 

In other words, we now have both dis- 
tressed areas and what I would call 
superdistressed areas. 

We have seven superdistressed major 
areas and 31 superdistressed smaller 
areas. 

Forty-four major areas and 42 smaller 
areas have only 6 to 12 percent of their 
workers unemployed and are 4-A. 

Four-B major areas are Lawrence, 
Mass.; Providence, R. I.; Ponce, P. R.; 
Kenosha, Wis.; and Altoona, Johnstown, 
and Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton, Pa. 

The first two are textile cities hurt by 
imports of more than $4,500,000,000 
worth of textiles from foreign countries 
in the past 4 years, and by the curbs and 
restrictions placed by foreign countries 
on entry of American textiles, such as 
have been imposed for the past 6 years 
by Venezuela. 

Johnstown and Wilkes-Barre-Hazle- 
ton have suffered a drastic slump because 
imports of residual fuel oil from Vene- 
zuela, which raises barriers against many 
American products, have brought depres- 
sion to Pennsylvania's coal industry. 

Declines in coal mining have also con- 
tributed to distress in Altoona. 

Kenosha’s unemployment has been at- 
tributed largely to layoffs in the auto- 
mobile industry at a time when Henry 
Ford II, Nash, and other motor manu- 
facturers have expanded automobile 
manufacture in foreign countries, 

In my remarks of March 31, 1954, Mr. 
President, I listed the distressed areas up 
to that time and the industries suffering 
unemployment; in the great majority of 
cases unemployment was caused by com- 
peting imports from foreign countries. 
The list can be referred to readily, and 
so the junior Senator from Nevada will 
not detail the information contained in 
it at this time. 

He will, however, list the areas that 
have been added since that time, or 
which, previously in a general group IV 
classification, have now been demoted to 
group IV-B, meaning that more than 
12 percent or more of their working 
force is jobless. 


NEW AREAS LISTED 


New group IV-A cities, commodities, 
or areas are: 
ILLINOIS 


Aurora: Unemployment two-thirds 
higher than in January. Job declines 
due to defense contract terminations, 
high inventories, lack of orders. Most 
significant cutbacks in nonelectrical 
machinery, ordnance. 

Mr. President, I digress for a moment 
at this point to comment that many dis- 
tressed areas, particularly many of those 
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newly distressed, have suffered severe 
cutbacks in defense contracts at a time 
when more than $2 billion in contracts 
have been placed by our military in for- 
eign nations to give jobs to foreign 
workmen at American taxpayers’ ex- 
pense; and at a time when Mr. Randall 
of the Randall report advocates still 
greater offshore procurement taking 
jobs from American workmen and giv- 
ing them to foreigners, many of whom 
are members of the Communist-domi- 
nated unions. 

I now continue with the list of new 
group IV-A areas in Illinois, Mr. Ran- 
dall’s home State: 

Joliet: Employment downtrend un- 
derway since August, prolonged by recent 
cutbacks in defense chemicals and 
ordnance. 

Peoria: Six months’ downtrend in 
area’s dominant nonelectrical machinery 
industry, smaller cutbacks in transpor- 
tation and construction responsible for 
substantial labor surplus. Manufactur- 
ing employment one-sixth below, unem- 
pomen twice as great as year-ago 
evel, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HENDRICKSON in the chair). The Chair 
wishes to advise the Senator from Ne- 
vada that his time has expired. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, since the 
Senate will now begin to operate under 
the controlled time limitation in its de- 
bate on the bill, I ask unanimous con- 
sent 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I wish 
to ask for the additional hour which I 
was promised from the other side of the 
aisle. 

Mr. BUSH. I have no knowledge of an 
additional hour having been promised. 
The Senator from Nevada has just used 
1 hour which had been yielded to him by 
the distinguished minority leader. 

Mr. MALONE. There is 1 more hour 
due. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, it is cor- 
rect that the minority leader promised 
the distinguished Senator from Nevada 
1 hour. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I may be privileged 
to suggest the absence of a quorum, in 
order to signal to Senators who are not 
in the Chamber the fact that debate on 
the amendments will begin immediately 
after the quorum call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. BUSH. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Under the 


unanimous-consent agreement, the mi- 
nority leader was granted the control of 


2 hours for the purpose of allotting 
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time to Senators who are opposed to the 
bill. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. How much 
of that time has been used? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty 
minutes has been used thus far. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Are there 
60 minutes remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I should 
like to inquire if there are any Members 
of the Senate who are opposed to the 
bill who desire to have time allotted to 
them now? 

Hearing no response, may I inquire 
if the Senator from Nevada desires an 
additional allotment of time? 

Mr. MALONE. Yes; I desire addi- 
tional time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 45 
minutes to the Senator from Nevada. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Ne- 
vada for 45 minutes, 

DISCUSSION OF NEW DISTRESSED AREAS 
RESUMED—INDIANA 

Mr. MALONE. Evansville: Motor ve- 
hicle, aircraft parts layoffs reduce fac- 
tory payrolls significantly since first of 
year. 

Fort Wayne: Factory job losses (heavi- 
est in transportation equipment, ma- 
chinery) due to reduced defense, civil- 
ian orders lifts surplus to substantial 
levels. 

The surplus here is of course a labor 
surplus. Farm surpluses, for example, 
are protected from foreign competition. 
The junior Senator from Nevada doubts 
that anyone in Government would even 
propose purchasing $2 billion worth of 
wheat, cotton or other farm commodi- 
ties in foreign lands under an off-shore 
procurement program, such as has been 
done with respect to industrial materials 
to be used by our military. 


CROPS PROTECTED BUT NOT JOBS OR HUMANS 


No protection is offered to surplus 
labor in America. 
Corn is protected but not humans. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Fall River: Closing of two cotton 
weaving mills, decline in rubber respon- 
sible for recent nonfarm employment 
drop. Fall River might contact free 
traders who right now are demanding 
opening our markets still further to for- 


eign textiles. 
MISSISSIPPI 


Jackson: Significant decline in furni- 
ture-lumber payrolls. Lumber is an- 
other commodity being increasingly im- 
ported from low-wage foreign countries. 

MISSOURI 


St. Louis: Recent factory losses, 
heaviest in durable-goods lines, particu- 
larly in ordnance, primary metals, and 
autos, boost labor surplus to substantial 
levels. Unemployment has more than 
doubled during the past year. 

Mr. President, during 1953 we ex- 
ported $6,400 million in foreign aid to 
foreign countries, which set a new post- 
war high. 
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We imported $10,878 million in foreign 
products. 
We export dollars and import compe- 
tition and unemployment. 
We export payrolls and import dis- 
tressed cities and industries. 
GROUP IV-A AREAS CONTINUED 


To continue with our list of new 
group IV-A areas: 
NEW YORK 


Albany-Schenectady-Troy: Recent 
employment losses led by ordnance, rail- 
road equipment, and electrical machin- 
ery. Textiles, paper also edge down. 
Unemployment up some 60 percent in 
past year. 

Buffalo: Unemployment rises to more 
than double year ago level. Sharp fac- 
tory losses have been centered in dura- 
ble-goods lines, especially in primary 
metals, motor vehicles, and electrical 
machinery. 

Utica-Rome: Layoffs in textiles, ap- 
parel, leather goods, nonelectrical ma- 
chinery, primary and fabricated metals 
responsible for 60 percent unemployment 
increase in past year. 

OHIO 


Canton: Production cutbacks in steel, 
nonelectrical machinery as defense and 
civilian orders decline result in substan- 
tial labor surplus. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie: Nonelectrical machinery leads 
general manufacturing decline as factory 
jobs drop one-eighth since March 1953. 

Mr. President, some of our foreign 
friends, assisted by substantial sums in 
American aid, have been making great 
gains in the manufacture of nonelec- 
trical machinery, and at some future 
time I may put in some of the informa- 
tion and data I have showing their ad- 
vances. 

Philadelphia: Over-the-year declines 
in manufacturing primarily responsible 
for substantial labor surplus. Transpor- 
tation equipment, machinery, primary 
metals, textiles most affected. 

Pittsburgh: Factory jobs drop to 10 
percent below year-ago levels; steel cut- 
backs responsible for half of recent de- 
cline. 

ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS FOR FOREIGN 
COAL-STEEL COMBINE; IDLENESS FOR AMERICAN 
COAL-STEEL WORKERS 
Mr. President, our Government, 

through negotiations conducted by the 
State Department, recently advanced 
$100,000,000 to the high authority of the 
European coal-steel community of West- 
ern Europe with headquarters in Lux- 
embourg, to expand production in those 
foreign industries, construct new hous- 
ing, and assist any workers who may be- 
come “redundant” or in other words un- 
employed. 

We know of no such assistance to.any 
of the distressed steel or coal communi- 
ties of the United States, or to our own 


jobless miners and steel workers. 


Reading: Increased labor surplus 


traceable to 10-percent factory drop over 
past year. Primary metals, apparel, 
food, transportation equipment show 
sharpest recent losses. Continued de- 
— —— in primary metals appears in pros- 
pec 
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TENNESSEE 


Knoxville: Losses in textiles, primary 
metals, instruments, Government tobac- 
co warehouses lead recent downtrend. 

Mr. President, I refer again to the bill 
which has been introduced by the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. It is the first 
bill ever introduced in Congress, at 
least which I have noticed, to reim- 
burse workers and industries for the loss 
of jobs and the destruction of industry. 
FAIR FOREIGN TRADE PROGRAM WOULD RESTORE 

DISTRESSED UNITED STATES INDUSTRIES 

Mr. President, the textile and the pri- 
mary metal industries will prosper when 
this country resumes the foreign-trade 
policies that existed during the first 150 
years of our history, with American 
metals and textiles given equal access 
to American markets with competitive 
foreign products. 

The favoritism shown to foreign metals 
and foreign textiles under the Trade 
Agreements Act of 1934 is bringing dis- 
tress and unemployment to the American 
textile and metals industry. 

We come now to the new smaller 
group IV-A areas, which I shall sum- 
marize from the May report of the 
Bureau of Employment Security of the 
Department of Labor. 

SMALLER GROUP IV-A AREAS LISTED—ALABAMA 


Alexander City: Recent drop in domi- 
nant textiles, over-the-year decline in 
important lumber and wood product 
companies increased number of jobless 
almost threefold within the year. 
Anniston: Substantial cutback in ord- 
nance plus recent sharp drop in lumber. 
Talladega: Ordnance, textile, and ap- 
parel layoffs result in substantial un- 
employment increases. 
GEORGIA 


Cordele: Contract completion brings 
recent ordnance drop. 


IOWA 


Burlington: Sharp rise in joblessness 
in past year occasioned principally by 
ordnance layoffs. 

Ottumwa: Sharp employment decline 
during the past year due to sagging de- 
mand for farm implements and layoffs 
in meatpacking, construction, railroads, 
and trade. 

KENTUCKY 

Frankfort: Year-long layoffs in tex- 
tiles, apparel, leather, construction pro- 
duce substantial surplus. 

Owensboro: Cutback in dominant elec- 
trical machinery. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Milford: Manufacturing decline, cen- 
tered in textile machinery and textiles, 
boosts unemployment to substantial 
levels. 

MICHIGAN 

Adrian: Unemployment triples over 
year as slackened defense-civilian activ- 
ity forces nonferrous foundry, metal 
fabrication, household machinery cuts. 


Ann Arbor-Ypsilanti: Year-long em- 
ployment decline stemming from can- 
cellation of aircraft contract, suspension 
of auto assembly at major plant results 
in substantial unemployment. 


1954 


Benton Harbor: Significant over-the- 
year losses in primary metals, nonelec- 
trical-electrical machinery produces 
substantial labor surplus. 

Iron Mountain: Winter shutdown of 
three iron-ore mines aggravates already 
adverse economic situation. 

Jackson: Civilian and defense produc- 
tion cutbacks drop factory work force 
10 percent. 

MISSOURI 

Joplin: Principal employment losses 
in past year noted in trade, textiles, and 
apparel. 

Springfield: Over-the-year losses re- 
ported in furniture, transportation, and 
stone-clay-glass industries. Joblessness 
up more than 50 percent in same period. 

Mr. President, I might say here that 
stone-clay-glass imports have wrecked 
that industry throughout the United 
States. Many Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
West Virginia communities and stone- 
clay-glass centers in other States are 
experiencing the same distress as 
Springfield, Mo. 

NEW YORE 


Jamestown-Dunkirk: Unemployment 
rise in past year attributed chiefly to 
downturn in primary metals and other 
durable goods manufacturing, plus lay- 
offs in apparel and textiles, 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Berwick-Bloomsburg: Sharp drop in 
dominant transportation equipment at- 
tributed to termination of Government, 
civilian contracts. 

New Castle: Durable goods decline 
(steel, machinery, auto parts), results 
from drop in civilian, defense orders, 

TENNESSEE 

Bristol-Johnson City-Kingsport: Larg- 
est cutback centered in dominant chem- 
icals industry but furniture reduction 
also significant, 

‘WISCONSIN 


Beaver Dam: Past year employment 
declines in durable goods industries due 
to cutbacks in defense contracts. 

This brings us to a group of new dis- 
tressed smaller areas which have 
plunged almost immediately into group 
IV-B or areas in which 12 percent or 
more of the working force is jobless. 

Litchfield, Ill.: Gradual deterioration 
over the past several years spearheaded 
by cutbacks in important coal mining. 

Mt. Vernon, Ill.: One-third loss in 
manufacturing employment in past year 
centered in railroad equipment; ap- 
parel and trade payrolls also down. 

Pittsburg, Kans.: Job declines cen- 
tered in nonelectrical machinery, min- 
ing, trade, and transportation. 

Henderson, Ky.: Permanent shutdown 
of Army camp, layoff of area’s workers 
formerly employed in nearby Evansville, 
Ind., area boost labor surplus to sub- 
stantial proportions. 

Logan, W. Va.: Continued heavy lay- 
offs in bituminous coal mining, return 
to area of former outmigrants virtually 
doubled unemployment in first few 
months of the year. 

AREAS WHERE 12 PERCENT OF WORKERS JOBLESS 
GIVEN 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 

sent to place in the Recorp at this point 
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in my remarks a complete list of all 
group IV-B areas, or areas where 12 
percent or more of the area’s work force 
is unemployed. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

GROUP IV-B AREAS 

Lawrence, Mass.; Providence, R. I.; Glov- 
ersville, N. T.; Ponce, P. R.; Cumberland, 
Mad.: Altoona, Pa.; Clearfield-Du Bois, Pa.; 
Indiana, Pa.; Johnstown, Pa.; Kittanning- 
Ford City, Pa.; Pottsville, Pa.; Sunbury- 
Shamokin-Mt. Carmel, Pa.; Uniontown-Con- 
nellsville, Pa.; Wilkes-Barre-Hazelton, Pa.: 
Big Stone Gap-Appalachia, Va.; Beckley, 
W. Va.; Logan, W. Va.: Morgantown, W. Va.; 
Point Pleasant, W. Va.; Ronceverte-White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; Welch, W. Va.; 
Jasper, Ala.; La Follette-Jellico-Tazewell, 
Tenn.; Newport, Tenn.; Corbin, Ky.; Hazard, 
Ky.; Henderson, Ky.; Madisonville, Ky.; 
Middlesboro-Harlan, Ky.; Paintsville- - 
tonburg, Ky.; Pikeville, Ky.; Williamson, 
W. Va.; Herrin-Murphysboro-West Frankfort, 
III.; Litchfield, III.; Mount Vernon, IIL; 
Michigan City-La Porte, Ind.; Vincennes, 
Ind.; Kenosha, Wis.; Pittsburg, Kans. 


AREAS OF 6 TO 12 PERCENT UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I now 
ask unanimous consent to place in the 
Recorp a complete list of areas desig- 
nated group IV-A areas in which from 
6 to 12 percent of the area’s workforce 
is unemployed. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 


follows: 
GROUP IV-A AREAS 


Biddeford, Me.; Fall River, Mass.; Lowell, 
Mass.; Milford, Mass.; New Bedford, Mass.; 
North Adams, Mass.; Southbridge-Webster, 
Mass.; Atlantic City, N. J.; Paterson, N. J.; 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy, N. Y.; Buffalo, 
N. T.; Hudson, N. T.; Jamestown-Dunkirk, 
N. Y., Utica-Rome, N. Y.; Mayaguez, P. R.; 
San Juan, P. R.; Asheville, N. C.; Durham, 
N. C.; Waynesville, N. C.; Winston-Salem, 
N. C.; Berwick-Bloomsburg, Pa.; Erie, Pa.; 
New Castle, Pa.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Reading, Pa.; Scranton, Pa.; Wil- 
liamsport, Pa.; Covington- Clifton Forge, Va.; 
Radford-Pulaski, Va.; luefield, W. Va.; 
Charleston, W. Va.; Clarksburg, W. Va.; 
Fairmont, W. Va.; Huntington, W. Va. 
Ashland, Ky.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Wheel- 
ing, W. Va.; Steubenville, Ohio; Alexan- 
der City. Ala; Anniston, Ala.; Gadsden, 
Ala.; Talledega, Ala.; Cedartown-Rockmart, 
Ga.; Cordele, Ga.; Jackson, Miss.; Bristol- 
Johnson City-Kingsport, Tenn.-Va.; Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Frankfort, 
Ky.; Owensboro, Ky.; Adrian, Mich.; Ann 
Arbor-Ypsilanti, Mich.; Battle Creek, Mich.; 
Bay City, Mich.; Benton Harbor, Mich.; De- 
troit, Mich.; Ionia-Belding-Greenville, Mich.; 
Iron Mountain, Mich.; Jackson, Mich— 
where the Republican Party was founded 
with pledges to safeguard America’s econ- 
omy—Monroe, Mich.; Muskegon, Mich.; Port 
Huron, Mich.; Canton, Ohio; Toledo, Ohio; 
Aurora, II.; Davenport-Rock Island-Moline, 
Iowa-III.; Joliet, III.; Peoria, III.; Evansville, 
Ind.; Fort Wayne, Ind.; South Bend, Ind.; 
Terre Haute, Ind.; Duluth, Minn.-Superior, 
Wis.; Beaver Dam, Wis.; La Crosse, Wis.; 
Racine, Wis.; Burlington, Iowa; Ottumwa, 
Iowa; Joplin, Mo.; Springfield, Mo.; St. 
Joseph, Mo.; St. Louis, Mo.; San Antonio, 
Tex.; Texarkana, Tex.-Ark.; Albuquerque, 
N. Mex.; Portland, Oreg.; and Tacoma, Wash. 

QUERY ON VIEWS OF UNEMPLOYED TOWARD 

TRADE ACT PROPOSED 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest that the Congress determine how 
the unemployed workers of those cities 
view imports of foreign products com- 
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peting with American industry imports 
which these workers, when they were 
employed, helped subsidize with their 
tax dollars. 

During the past year, and while the 
trade-agreements program was in force 
under an extension, 1,488,00 industrial 
workers lost their jobs, 1,344,000 of them 
in manufacturing, and 98,000 of them 
in mining industries. 

Many of these jobless workers live in 
States, one or more of the Senators from 
which not only are advocating the ex- 
tension of the depression-breeding Trade 
Agreements Act, but proposing exten- 
sion of the act for 3 years, with greatly 
broadened powers to the executive 
branch further to decrease tariffs on 
foreign imports which today are putting 
American citizens out of work. 


TWENTY-TWO PROPONENTS OF 3-YEAR EXTENSION 
HAVE DISTRESSED AREAS IN OWN STATES 


This brings me to H. R. 9474, proposed 
as amendments in the nature of a sub- 
stitute by the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from Tennessee and 22 other able 
Senators from 17 States, 

Four of these States, Florida, Okla- 
homa, South Carolina, and Montana 
have no areas listed in the latest report 
of the Bureau of Employment Security 
as being either in group IV-A or group 
IV-B. 

The number of distressed areas in the 
remaining 13 States ranges from 1 to 7. 

Both of the distinguished Senators 
from Tennessee are associated in the 
amendments proposed as a substitute, 
which would extend the Trade Agree- 
ments Act for 3 years, with broad pow- 
ers to further reduce tariffs. The dis- 
tressed areas of Tennessee are Chatta- 
nooga, Knoxville, Newport, LaFollette- 
Jellico-Tazewell, Johnson City-Kings- 
port. 

Earlier in my remarks today, I dis- 
cussed unemployment in Knoxville and 
in the Johnson City-Kingsport area, and 
on March 31, 1954, I discussed the un- 
employment in Chattanooga, and in the 
LaFollette-Jellico-Tazewell and New- 
port areas, as reported at that time by 
the Bureau of Employment Security. 

LaFolletie-Jellico-Tazewell was dis- 
tressed, my colleagues will recall, by a 
60- percent decline in coal-mining activ- 
ity, and with many of the remaining 
1,400 miners employed only 1 or 2 days 
a week. 

Newport was suffering from employ- 
ment losses in lumber, leather, and the 
stone-clay-glass industry, all of them 
hurt by heavy imports. Both are now 
group IV-B areas, with 12 percent or 
more of their wage earners jobless. 

Chattanooga was suffering from what 
the Bureau of Employment Security de- 
scribed as a fairly general downtrend led 
by chemicals, fabricated metals, trade. 

The junior Senator from Nevada has 
previously noted that Johnson City- 
Kingsport, like Chattanooga, has suf- 
fered its largest cutback in the dom- 
inant chemicals industry, and that tex- 
tiles, primary metals, and instruments 
lead the list of industries in which job 
losses have occurred in Knoxville, Tenn. 

Textiles and primary metals are 
among our heaviest imports from for- 
eign countries, 
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The setback in the chemicals indus- 
try of Chattanooga and Johnson City- 
Kingsport is, in the opinion of the jun- 
ior Senator from Nevada, quite signifi- 
cant. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
placed in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks a signed article written by 
Dr. Cary R. Wagner, president of the 
Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufac- 
turers Association, published under the 
heading “Free Trade Drive Is Seen as 
a Threat to Industry Progress” in the 
New York Journal of Commerce of 
June 3, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FREE-TRADE Drive Is SEEN AS THREAT TO IN- 
DUSTRY Procress—SOCMA Heap WARNS 
FURTHER LOWERING OF PROTECTION WOULD 
IMPERIL MOBILIZATION CAPACITY, STRENGTH 
OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY 


(By Dr. Cary R. Wagner, president, Synthetic 
Organic Chemical Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion) 

High pressures, hot retorts, mixed reac- 
tions, and murky solutions are familiar tech- 
nical problems to producers of organic chem- 
icals. These are also characteristics of the 
tariff debate which has swirled around the 
Randall Commission's report and the admin- 
istration's program to carry out the Com- 
mission’s recommendations. 

Free traders, for example, like to repeat 
parrotlike the magic words that unless 
American tariff barriers are lowered, the 
free world will be unable to trade with us, 
become weak, and succumb to Communist 
ideology. Few trouble to look at the record. 
Those who do find that it rebukes such 
grossly distorted pleas for further reduction 
of United States tariffs. 


TRADE FIGURES CITED 


The record shows that there is now no 
dollar gap. United States current account 
of international payments, excluding mili- 
tary-aid shipments, for the 1953 fiscal year 
shows a deficit of $100 million. For the 
calendar year 1953 the deficit was $300 mil- 
lion. Foreign gold and dollar holdings have 
built up $8 billion in the last 5 years to $23 
billion—50 percent higher than in 1937. 

United States tariffs are the lowest of 
any important commercial nation. From a 
level of 46.7 percent average ad valorem 
equivalent in 1934. United States tariffs 
have been reduced to 12.4 percent on dutia- 
ble imports and 5.6 percent on dutiable and 
free imports in 1953. 

United States imports reached a record- 
breaking $11 billion in 1953. Furthermore, 
the increase in our gross national product 
predicted by the Paley Commission report 
will carry along with it an ever-increasing 
volume of United States imports. By 1975 
our gross national product will double, while 
our population increases nearly 27 percent. 
This will result in an increase in the physi- 
cal volume of imports of 2.3 percent per 
year during the next 20 years. 


MILITARY-AID BACKLOG 


Let it be remembered, too, that there is 
at the present time a $10 billion backlog 
of undelivered but programed United States 
military aid for our foreign allies. What- 
ever imbalance may arise as the volume of 
merchandise and service exports and imports 
of the United States fluctuates from time 
to time can be met out of the dollars which 
are being made available to our allies 
through this offshore-procurement program, 
and without any additional appropriations. 

The dire predicament of our allies depicted 
by the free traders as justification for tariff 
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cutting simply does not exist, as these facts 
eloquently show. 

Those interested in the tariff debate, who 
by now have perhaps become accustomed to 
seeing barbs and shafts launched by the free 
traders at the chemical industry should be 
reminded that the organic chemical industry 
is not urging higher tariffs. 


EQUALIZING OF TARIFFS 


The organic chemical industry has, how- 
ever, been in the thick of the debate on our 
national tariff policy, because it owes its ex- 
istence to a wise tariff policy adopted by the 
Congress after World War I, it owes much of 
its vigor and dynamic rate of expansion to 
the equalizing effect which chemical tariffs 
have had on the production advantages en- 
joyed by foreign producers. 

What then is the objective of the organic 
chemical industry’s tariff program if it’s not 
higher tariffs. Simply, this: To preserve all 
the conditions necessary for protecting the 
restless strength and dynamic energy of the 
organic chemical industry. 

The domestic organic chemical industry 
faces foreign competition whose labor is paid 
wages only one-fourth to one-sixth those 
paid the American chemical worker. Tech- 
nology and raw-material costs are compara- 
ble here and abroad. 


MUST FACE REALITIES 


Equalizing the cost of production is not a 
sop to overcome a lagging unproductive do- 
mestic industry. It is stern reality premised 
upon the ability of our foreign competitors 
to use comparable technical production in- 
genuity in the same harness with underpaid, 
low-cost labor. 

Under 20 years of doctrinaire free-trade 
agreeableness by the United States, chemi- 
cal tariffs have been reduced 51 percent. By 
1952 96 percent of chemical imports were 
subject to reduced duty rates. The average 
ad valorem equivalent of chemical duties in 
that year was but 12.4 percent. 

Chemical imports under the lash of these 
tariff reductions have jumped fivefold be- 
tween 1947 and 1952. They have increased 
in that period from $9 million to $44 million. 


GERMAN EXPORT BOOM 


The United States industry's traditional 
foreign competitor, the German organic in- 
dustry, has seen its exports to the United 
States move from $129,000 in 1948 to $6,450,- 
000 by 1952, a fiftyfold increase. The U. N. 
report on the economic situation in Europe 
in 1953 reports that by the end of 1953 West 
Germany's exports to the dollar area trebled 
over 1953, record level. 

Well might the industry's leaders watch 
these developments. They occur at a time 
when the West German Government has all 
but abandoned efforts to secure legislation 
outlawing cartels. The inernational dye and 
chemical cartel was centered in Germany 
prior to World Wars I and II. It was the 
cartel which prevented the development of 
a domestic organic chemical industry before 
World War I. 

After the First World War the Nation's 
military leaders, determined never again to 
wage a war without a strong organic chemi- 
cal industry to supply essential chemicals for 
explosives, medicinals, dyes, and the count- 
less industrial uses related to the war effort, 
secured from the Congress a realistic tariff 
policy for the establishment and develop- 
ment of an industry in this country. 

World War II found a strong yet relatively 
small industry ready to do a job, Tremen- 
dous expansion of the organic chemical in- 
dustry was necessary, however, in order to 
meet all of World War II's essential require- 
ments, 

ROLE IN NATIONAL SECURITY 


The industry made that expansion. Pro- 
ductive capacity in 1939 was 4 billion pounds 
per year; by 1944 this had leaped to 15 billion 
pounds. This growth continued after World 
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War II. In the Korean emergency the indus- 
try turned out 27% billion pounds of organic 
chemicals. Under certificates of necessity, 
the mobilization authorities have projected 
the expansion of the industry to a capacity 
of 3644 billion pounds by 1955. 

Those who followed the activities of the 
recent Chemical Progress Week, and particu- 
larly those who attended the convention of 
the Armed Forces Chemical Association in 
Washington that week and saw the exhibits 
there, realize the tremendous influence or- 
ganic chemicals have on our way of life and 
our national security. 

The amazing accomplishments and entire 
new industries which have been based upon 
synthetic organic chemicals is an exciting 
story of industrial pioneering in America’s 
newest frontier—chemical technology. Phar- 
maceuticals, plastics, agricultural chemicals, 
dyes which duplicate the vivid hues of the 
rainbow, new explosives and implements of 
war, detergents, the amazing surface-active 
agents—all of these stem directly from de- 
velopments in the organic-chemical indus- 
try during the past 10 years. 

Indeed, many of the largest companies in 
the industry are devoting the bulk of their 
production today to products which were not 
even in existence 10 years ago. 


AIM OF TARIFF ACT 


Thoughtful leaders in the chemical indus- 
try are aware that these accomplishments 
are the fulfillment of the objective underly- 
ing the national policy expressed in the 
Tariff Act of 1922 and 1930 for the creation 
and protection of the organic chemical in- 
dustry in the United States. The congres- 
sional debates and reports for those acts 
show that the Nation was determined to 
reach the following results: 

1. Create and maintain chemical tech- 
nology and productive capacity to supply the 
explosives, medicinals, dyestuffs, and other 
organic chemicals needed in time of war. 

2. The advancement of medical chemis- 
try, strengthening the Nation's health re- 
sources through progress based upon organic 
chemistry. 


CREATES NEW INDUSTRIES 


3. Bolstering the Nation’s economy through 
expansion of the chemical industry and the 
establishment of new industries based on 
products of organic chemical research, 

4. Building up a pool of technically skilled 
chemical engineers and research scientists to 
man domestic industry in time of peace and 
the Nation's war production in time of war. 

5. Stimulate scientific research by multi- 
plying chemical laboratories throughout the 
Nation and providing employment for stu- 
dents attracted through a lucrative profes- 
sion in chemistry. 

6. Protect the Americal chemical indus- 
try from economic warfare by foreign cartels. 


PROGRESS IN 30 YEARS 


The policy has been an astounding suc- 
cess. In the space of 30 years the industry's 
capacity for defense production has grown 
from 144 million pounds to 36% billion 
pounds. Research expenditures have leaped 
from $4 million to $200 million. 

Whole new areas in medical science have 
opened up based on the new wonder drugs 
and pharmaceuticals produced from or- 
ganic chemicals. Entire new industries based 
on organic chemicals—synthetic fibers, syn- 
thetic rubber, plastics, agricultural chemi- 
cals, detergents—have sprung up to play 
their part in strengthening the domestic 
economy. 

The industry's research and development 
activities have stimulated the growth of the 
chemical and engineering professions. To- 
day nearly half of all chemists specialize in 
organic chemistry. More than 100,000 chem- 
ists and 50,000 chemical engineers now staff 
the plants and laboratories of the Nation, 
double the number in 1940. 
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INDUSTRY POSITION 


The position which the organic chemical 
industry has laid before the Randall Com- 
mission, the executive departments, and the 
Congress is simply this: 

Whatever form our national tariff policy 

takes, it must include adequate, efficient, 
speedy procedure to safeguard essential de- 
fense productive capacity from import in- 
jury. 
‘ Next our tariff and trade program, what- 
ever its form, must not be executed in a 
manner which will undermine the sources of 
strength for our domestic economy. This is 
of far greater importance to a continued high 
level of foreign trade than any psychological 
monkeying with our tariff schedules, 

The only remedy available now to protect 
industrial mobilization capacity or to pre- 
serve essential sources of strength in our 
domestic economy from import injury is the 
escape clause. How ephemeral this remedy 
is! In over 60 applications filed with the 
Tariff Commission, relief has actually been 
granted in only three. 

BILL H. R. 6584 

For similar reasons, SOCMA is opposed to 
H. R. 6584 now pending in the Senate which 
would change customs valuation and cur- 
rency conversion procedures. By eliminat- 
ing the higher foreign value base, the bill 
would cut duties and protection available to 
domestic industries. 

A special analysis prepared for. SOCMA by 
the Bureau of Census on the basis of Bureau 
of Customs data for 1952 imports indicates 
that a reduction of 12.1 percent in duties on 
the majority of imported organic chemicals 
subject to ad valorem rates would occur if 
this single change of eliminating foreign 
value were made. 

The bill's new definitions for value bases 
would also result in lower duties and a loss of 
protection for domestic industries. The bill 
would tie currency conversion to par values 
for foreign currencies which are established 
abroad. 

SAFEGUARDS LACKING 

All of these changes, will make it easier for 
foreigners to exert some control over the de- 
termination of United States duties. The 
sweeping reductions which would result from 
this bill, moreover, are not even subject to 
the limited safeguards now provided by the 
peril point and escape clause procedures, 

No one seriously will argue that the United 
States should not protect its industrial ca- 
pacity of importance to our own security. 
Competent observers agree that the most im- 
portant factor to a continued high level of 
international trade and the economic 
strength of the free world is the continued 
strength and expansion of the United States 
economy. 

It behooves us, then, to adopt measures 
which will meet these two objectives upon 
which there is no disagreement. A further 
reduction of tariffs cannot logically be re- 
garded as appropriate to either end. Rather, 
a streamlining of the escape clause so that 
relief from import injury will be quickly 
granted or a restoration of the procedure for 
equalizing the cost of production here and 
abroad is needed. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senators from Alabama also 
are sponsoring the amendments proposed 
as a substitute to extend the Trade 
Agreements Act for 3 years, with au- 
thority to grant further tariff-cut con- 
cessions to foreign products shipped to 
the United States. 

Alabama, like Tennessee, has 5 group- 
IV areas, 4in group IV-A, Alexander City, 
Anniston, Gadsden, and Talladega, and 
1 in group IV-B, Jasper. 

Jasper, it may be recalled, is suffering 
from the depression in bituminous coal 
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mining, caused in large part, according 
to industry and labor spokesmen, by the 
heavy imports of residual fuels from for- 
eign countries. 

Gadsden is suffering from layoffs in 
primary metals, Alexander City from its 
sharp drop in dominant textiles, Talla- 
dega from textile, ordnance and apparel 
layoffs, and Anniston from cutbacks in 
ordnance, while the Government carries 
out its two-billion-dollar program of 
offshore or foreign military procurement. 

The junior Senator from New York, a 
State which has 6 group-IV areas, 1 of 
them now relegated to group B, has asso- 
ciated himself with the junior Senator 
from Tennessee in proposing a 3-year 
extension and further tariff cuts. 

The group IV-B city is Gloversville, of 
which the Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity has stated tersely: “Difficulty in 
competing with foreign glovemakers has 
contributed to employment decline for a 
number of years.” 

The other five group-IV New York 
areas are Hudson, where textile shut- 
downs have brought distress, and Al- 
bany-Schenectady-Troy, Buffalo, Utica- 
Rome, and Jamestown-Dunkirk, pre- 
viously discussed. 

Neither the States of Tennessee or Ala- 
bama, nor the State of New York, lead 
in the number of distressed areas, how- 
ever. That unenviable distinction is held 
by Illinois, whose senior Senator is 
among the 23 Members who have pro- 
posed H. R. 9479, calling for a 3-year ex- 
tension of the Trade Agreements Act 
as a substitute for the pending legis- 
lation. 

Illinois has 7 group-IV areas, 3 of them 
classified as group IV-B. 

The group-B areas are Herrin-Mur- 
physboro-West Frankfort, where coal 
miners and sewing-machine operators 
make up a large segment of the 12 per- 
cent or more unemployed; Litchfield, and 
Mount Vernon, whose distress the junior 
Senator from Nevada discussed earlier in 
his remarks. 

The group IV-A areas are Aurora, 
Rock Island-Moline, Joliet, and Peoria, 
also previously discussed. 

Chicago has not reached group IV sta- 
tus, but it has moved downward from 
group II to group III in the latest report, 
group III meaning those of moderate 
labor surplus, or unemployment. The 
Bureau of Employment Security notes 
of Chicago: 

Mounting unemployment resulting from 
continuing durable goods cutbacks—espe- 
cially in communications equipment, steel 
mills and foundries primarily responsible for 
classification change. Joblessness more than 
triple year-ago level. 

TRADE ACT EXTENSION MAY BE DEPRESSION 

FACTOR 

Mr. President, the junior Senator 
from Nevada has heard some speculation 
from other sources—and he wants to 
make it clearly understood that he in 
no way refers to the senior Senator from 
Illinois in this regard—that a depression 
would increase the possibility of a new 
administration in 1956, an administra- 
tion more inclined to the policies of the 
extremist wing of the opposition party. 
I have never attached much weight to 
such considerations, convinced as I am 
that my colleagues on both sides of the 
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aisle are dedicated to what they con- 
sider the best interests of the Nation. 

However, should there be such as- 
sumption in any circles outside this 
body, no way to bring about a depres- 
sion in time for the next elections could 
be more certain than extending the 
Trade Agreements Act for another 3 
years. 


ORIGINAL SPONSORS OF TRADE ACT UNSURE OF ITS 
EFFECTS 


The Trade Agreements Act was a New 
Deal creation by New Dealers so unsure 
themselves of this international social- 
istic program that they limited the ini- 
tial act to only 3 years. They did so at 
a time when they had such powerful 
influence in Congress that they could 
readily have made it a permanent stat- 
ute and policy, subject only to outright 
congressional repeal. 

The law was enacted originally as a 
temporary measure to meet only a tem- 
porary and emotional situation, and, 
through repeated extensions, it has been 
on the statute books ever since, reaping 
profits for a few industrialists who have 
extensive industrial operations abroad, 
and international financiers, and reap- 
ing distress, investment setbacks, re- 
tarded resource development, and un- 
employment here at home. 

Missouri's two distinguished Senators, 
like those of Tennessee and Alabama, 
have associated themselves with the pro- 
posed amendment which would extend 
the Trade Agreements Act for 3 years 
and open the gates to increased foreign 
competition through further reductions 
in tariffs. Missouri has four newly des- 
ignated group IV areas—St. Louis, Jop- 
lin, Springfield, and St. Joseph—with 
unemployment noted in Joplin’s textile 
industry. Springfield’s stone-clay-glass 
craftsmen, St. Joseph’s meatpacking and 
apparel industries, and in St. Louis in 
ordnance, primary metals, and autos, 
with the notation that unemployment 
has more than doubled during the past 
year. 

Ohio’s able junior Senator supports a 
8-year extension of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act, with Canton a new group IV 
area as a result of production cutbacks 
in steel and nonelectrical machinery, 
and Toledo an older group IV area be- 
cause of cutbacks in auto plants, elec- 
trical machinery, aircraft parts, and 
glass. 


RHODE ISLAND SUFFERS FROM TEXTILE IMPORTS 


Other supporters of a 3-year extension 
of the act include the distinguished 
senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GREEN], where its principal city, Provi- 
dence, is a group B or superdistressed 
area, and has suffered a sharp slump in 
textile employment in recent years 
which is largely responsible for persist- 
ence of sizable unemployment, according 
to the Bureau of Employment Security. 

States that have two Senators associ- 
ated with the proposed 3-year extension 
substitute and which have one distressed 
area are Washington and Arkansas; 
those with one pro-3-year-extension 
Senator and one distressed area are Mis- 
sissippi, Minnesota, Oregon, and New 
Mexico. None of the Senators who have 
associated themselves officially with the 
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amendment proposed by the junior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee are Republicans. 

TRADE ACT CREATES DEMAND FOR FOREIGN 

SUBSIDIES 

Mr. President, the foreign policy car- 
ried over from the previous New Deal 
and Fair Deal administrations, under 
which we export money, jobs, and con- 
tracts, and import foreign goods, cutrate 
competition, and unemployment, just 
does not work in a peacetime economy. 
It has never worked in peacetime or at 
any time when we were not stretched 
to the very limit of our manpower po- 
tential by an all-out, maximum war- 
production effort. It cannot work at 
any other time, and will not work at any 
other time, because it simply does not 
make sense to subsidize foreign industry, 
subsidize foreign workers, and subsidize 
foreign products being brought into the 
United States to compete against our 
own goods, and in the meantime tax our 
industries and workingmen to the very 
limit, to pay for subsidizing the foreign 
competition that is closing the doors of 
our industrial plants and is putting their 
employees out of work. 

The siren song of freetraders in 1934, 
as it is now, was that lower tariffs would 
induce foreign countries to open their 
markets to the products of our industry, 
without our having to furnish them the 
money to pay for what they obtain from 
us. 
Since this act was placed on the stat- 
ute books, we have managed to increase 
exports by giving more than $100 billion 
to foreign countries, almost 50 billion of 
it since the war. 

In other words, the American tax- 
payer has had to pay for half the goods 
we export, without deriving any utility 
or monetary benefit from the products 
we ship abroad. This would not be too 
serious if we were only shipping abroad 
goods that we pay for ourselves. But 
hand in hand with this program of giv- 
ing away America by bits and pieces has 
been the stratagem of flooding our own 
markets with foreign goods produced by 
low-wage, low-taxes, peon, coolie, or 
sweatshop labor. If carried to its ulti- 
mate end, this program to give away our 
jobs, resources, wealth, and industry will 
ultimately destroy our country, as the 
socialistic and communistic countries of 
the world desire. 

FOREIGN COUNTRIES CURB ENTRY OF UNITED 

STATES GOODS 

In a short time I shall document the 
acts of more than a score of foreign 
countries—all receiving aid from the 
United States, at the expense of Ameri- 
can taxpayers—who have raised drastic 
trade barriers against American goods, 
while we have opened our gates to their 
products, products that are costing 
Americans their jobs, closing down 
mines, mills, and factories, and creat- 
ing a serious industrial recession. 

Mr. President, the data I present will 
be from our own official records. 

Recession, or call it depression, if you 
prefer, is foreordained in any peacetime 
period so long as we give away to foreign 
competitors both our wealth and our 
jobs. 

The only way we can maintain a rising 
and balanced economy is the way our 
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forefathers followed for the first 150 
years of our history, the constitutional 
way of regulating commerce through 
Congress in the interest of the United 
States, and of laying duties, imposts, and 
excises—called tariffs—to meet the glar- 
ing foreign wage and tax differentials, 
thus giving American workingmen and 
investors equal access to our own mar- 
kets. 

In other words, we must give American 
industry protection, as we give protec- 
tion to our farmers, and for the same 
reason, namely, that if we do not, the 
whole country will “go broke.” 

At present we do give protection to 
many major agricultural industries, 
though not to all. We protect the prices 
farmers receive for tobacco, wheat, corn, 
peanuts, cotton, and rice, for example, 
under a program the junior Senator from 
Nevada has supported. 

PARITY IS PROTECTIVE TARIFF PRICE FOR WHEAT, 
CORN, COTTON, RICE 

We do it under a system called parity, 
which the junior Senator from Nevada 
also has supported. 

Parity, to all purposes and effects, is 
the protective-tariff price for cotton, for 
wheat, and for the other commodities I 
have listed. 

There are also other methods by which 
the Government, properly, I think, pro- 
tects the farmer and the prices he re- 
ceives for his products. 

Mr. President, unless duties or tariffs— 
whatever they may be called—are in- 
voked, so as to equal the differential be- 
tween the wage-living standard in the 
United States and that of our chief com- 
petitive country, the importations of 
agricultural products will make the pro- 
gram so expensive that the American 
people will disown it. We are importing 
butter from Denmark and the Low Coun- 
tries; we are importing wheat from Can- 
ada. I could name many other agricul- 
tural products we are importing; and we 
are either storing them or storing our 
own products. We now have in storage 
three crops of wheat and corn, and an- 
other crop of each is coming up. 

TARIFFS ADD REVENUE TO TREASURY; SUBSIDIES 
TAKE MONEY OUT 

Mr. President, at this time I should 
like to say that the difference between 
a tariff and a subsidy is that a tariff is 
new money coming into the United States 
Treasury, that may be expended in low- 
ering the national debt or lowering taxes. 
On the other hand, subsidies are a new 
or a higher tax taken from the taxpayers 
and paid to the producers. 

In contrast to the protection given im- 
portant segments of our agriculture, Mr. 
President, no protection at all is given 
to producers in many of our vital indus- 
tries, including our defense industries. 
Protection has been destroyed either by 
completely removing equalizing tariffs or 
by dropping them so low that the only 
way an American industry could com- 
pete would be to lower wages to the bare 
subsistence level of foreign sweatshops. 

In other words, if the tariff or duty 
is only 10 percent lower than the differ- 
ential between the wages and taxes and 
other important factors in connection 
with doing business in the United States, 
as compared with doing business in our 
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chief competing nation, then the wages 
and investments must be written off by 
that amount, or else those firms will have 
to go out of business. 


TRADE ACT LEAVES INDUSTRY DEFENSELESS 


Made defenseless by the Trade Agree- 
ments Act of 1934, many mills, mines, 
and factories today have closed; indus- 
trial employment is continuing to plunge 
downward; and more and more cities are 
being added to our lists of distressed 
areas, as I have shown from official 
records. 

How long, may I ask our free traders, 
will unemployed textile workers, pottery 
makers, coal miners, glassblowers, 
leather workers, hat makers—and I 
could name workers in a hundred other 
crafts and industries—continue to have 
faith in a representation in the Congress 
which year after year extends the Trade 
Agrements Act of 1934, thus denying 
them their means of livelihood? 
INDUSTRIALISTS WITH FACTORIES IN FOREIGN 

LANDS BACK EXTENSION 


How long are they going to back a pro- 
gram, whether it be the program of that 
erstwhile Venezuelan agent, Charles P. 
Taft; or of Clarence S. Coleman, busy 
manufacturing typewriters and account- 
ing machines with low-cost labor in 
France and other foreign countries; or 
of Henry Ford II, with his 26 foreign sub- 
sidiaries; or of Clarence M. Randall; or, 
by adoption and misadvice, that of an 
administration, while displaced Ameri- 
can workers are paying, on a national 
average, 21.5 cents a quart for milk, 70 
cents a pound for butter, 17 cents for a 
1-pound loaf of bread, or $4 or more for 
a cotton shirt—and paying for these pro- 
tected commodities, if you please, out of 
their meager unemployment compensa- 
tion checks, received in lieu of francs, 
shillings, and pesos going to some foreign 
workers. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp, at 
this point in my remarks, an article en- 
titled “Foreign Firms Pay Two Backers 
of Free Trade,” written by the Washing- 
ton correspondent, Philip Warden, and 
published in the December 21, 1953, is- 
sue of the Washington Times-Herald. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
December 21, 1953] 

ForeIcn Firms Pay Two BACKERS or FREE 
TrapE—CHARLES TAFT FILES as VENEZUELA 
AGENT 

(By Philip Warden) 

Two of the leaders in a businessmen’s 
campaign to lower American tariffs and per- 
mit free trade are on the payroll of some for- 
eign firms which would benefit most, it was 
revealed Sunday. 

They are Charles P. Taft, president, and 
George W. Ball, secretary, of the Committee 
for a National Trade Policy, Inc. Both have 
filed registration statements with the Justice 
Department under the Foreign Agents Regis- 
tration Act as agents of Venezuela. 

The American coal industry and the inde- 
pendent oil companies, whose properties and 
operations are confined to the United States, 
claim they are suffering heavy financial losses 
because many of the largest industrial con- 
sumers of their products are switching to 
Venezuela waste oil for fuel, 
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Venezuelan oil refineries, owned for the 
most part by one or two big American oil 
companies, are somewhat primitive by com- 
parison with refineries in the United States, 
oil industry officials said. In refining gaso- 
line and other petroleum products from 
Venezuelan crude oil, the refiners accumulate 
a low-grade oil which for many years was 
dumped in the ocean as waste. 


UNDERCUT UNITED STATES OILS 
Petroleum researchers found this waste oil 
made a good fuel oil when special burners 
were installed. The refiners in recent years 
have pushed its sale along the eastern sea- 
board, offering it at prices below American 
coal and American-produced fuel oils. 

The coal industry and the independent oil 
producers have been fighting for congres- 
sional action for months to get tariffs in- 
creased on the Venezuclan residual fuel oils 
as a protective measure. The tariffs had been 
cut in half a year ago by Presidential order. 

With a fight on their hands, the Vene- 
zuelan Chamber of Commerce hired the 
Washington law firm of Cleary, Gottlieb, 
Friendly & Ball, its associate firm in New 
York, at a $75,000-a-year fee to provide legal 
advice and related services. 

“These services include giving advice to 
proposals designed to increase tariffs or im- 
pose quotas on petroleum and petroleum 
products,” the registration statement filed by 
the law firm with the Justice Department 
said. “In this capacity the registrant has 
prepared and distributed mimeographed ma- 
terials opposing such proposals and has in- 
dividually communicated its opposition to 
such proposals to interested persons in the 
United States.” 

The registration statement showed that 
the law firm has established a network of 
representatives among powerful political 
figures across the Nation to propagandize for 
Venezuela. 

Taft, brother of the late Republican Sen- 
ator from Ohio, is listed as the spokesman in 
Cincinnati. Stuart S. Ball, one of Adlai 
Stevenson's principal advisers in the 1952 
presidential campaign, is the Chicago repre- 
sentative, the registration statement shows. 

Taft, the Justice Department said, has 
filed a separate registration statement. His 
statement, however, does not show what fees, 
if any, he has collected. 

TAFT DESCRIBES WORK 

Taft, in a recent letter to a newspaper, 
said his job involves “enlisting the support of 
the many Cincinnati businesses, g 
from small producers of cotton clothing and 
toys, all the way up to Procter & Gamble, 
and the Cincinnati Milling Machine Co.,” in 
fighting the imposition of quotas on Vene- 
zuelan oil imports. He said he was “hired” 
by the Cleary firm for this purpose. 

GOVERNMENT WEEKLY LURES FOREIGN 
INVESTORS 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the 
myth that subsidies and trade give- 
aways bring concessions, in return, from 
foreign countries, or that these countries 
in return open their doors to our goods 
and products, is readily debunked just 
by reviewing the multitude of trade 
barriers other nations have erected while 
we have torn down ours, leaving our in- 
dustrial economy defenseless in the face 
of foreign competition. 

A review of these facts, as presented in 
the Foreign Commerce Weekly of the 
Department of Commerce, will show how 
the contentions of our free traders are 
borne out. 

Mr. President, the Foreign Commerce 
Weekly of the Department of Commerce 
frequently refiects the policies and ef- 
fects of our pro-foreign-trade program, 
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A run-through of issues of the cur- 
rent year may be revealing. 

For example, on page 4 of the Janu- 
ary 4, 1954, issue appears an advertise- 
ment, paid for by American taxpayers, 
as is the publication itself. The adver- 
tisement reads as follows: 

Investment in Venezuela. Conditions and 
Outlook for United States investors. $1. 
From United States Department of Commerce 
field offices, or from the Superintendent of 
Documents, United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


The advertisement is in a neat box, 
with the name “Venezuela” in big, black 
letters, and of course is published with- 
out cost to Venezuela. The junior Sen- 
ator from Nevada is a strong believer in 
the virtues of advertising when paid for 
by the prospective beneficiary, instead 
of being paid for by the American tax- 
payer. He believes that the proper place 
for investment-in-Venezuela advertise- 
ments designed to extract dollars from 
America is in commercial publications, 
not in a Government publication for 
which our taxpayers have to pay. 
PUBLICATION FROMOTES MORE FOREIGN COMPE- 

TITION TO UNITED STATES INDUSTRY 

The junior Senator from Nevada has 
scanned all the 1954 issues of the For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, and many of 
the issues in previous years, and finds 
none advocating foreign investment in 
America, which might supplement Amer- 
ican payrolls. 

As will be shown, the Venezuelan ad- 
vertisement is repeated in many issues 
of the Weekly, indicating that the De- 
partment of Commerce is eager to in- 
crease American investments in Vene- 
zuela and, through them, the production 
and exportation of more commodities 
in competition with American working- 
men and women, such as already have 
brought distress to our coal industry 
and serious and severe cutbacks to our 
own domestic oil production. 

The January 4 issue also contains a 
somewhat glowing article on Venezuela's 
prosperity, of which one paragraph 
reads as follows: 

Production of heavy crude petroleum was 
increased to meet the better world demand 
for fuel oil, and overall country oil produc- 
tion reached an average of 1,870,487 barrels 
a day for the week ended November 23, the 
highest rate since the week ended January 
5, 1953. 


This is the fuel oil, of course, which is 
closing American coal mines in many 
states, putting coal miners out of work 
by the tens of thousands, creating a 
third of the Nation’s distressed areas, 
and forcing States like Texas and Kan- 
sas to reduce their own oil production. 


VENEZUELA FEARS UNITED STATES “DUMPING” 


Equally intriguing are the following 
paragraphs appearing in the same 
article: 


Reports from Buenos Aires on the unfavor- 
able reception in Argentina of the United 
States declaration that beef was in surplus 
supply and would be sold to the United 
Kingdom for sterling, brought immediate re- 
action among farm and industrial groups in 
Venezuela. 

These groups fear that a policy of dump- 
ing is being adopted by the United States. 
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Mr. President, the country which last 
year dumped on the United States more 
than one-third of a billion dollars’ 
worth of petroleum products, including 
tremendous amounts of residual fuel 
oils, is worried about the possibility that 
the United States will dump on it some 
of our farm surpluses. 

Let me read further from the article 
in the Foreign Commerce Weekly, pub- 
lished by the United States Department 
of Commerce: 

The Venezuelan view is that dumping has 


not yet begun but that surpluses in the 
United States must be sold abroad. 


Note this, Mr. President: 

Those who expressed a fear of dumping 
proposed taking protective measures in an- 
ticipation of excessive exports from the 
United States. 


Mr. President, from time to time pro- 
tective measures against the dumping of 
Venezuelan fuel oils on the United States 
have been proposed to the Congress, and 
have always met with furious opposition 
from the State Department and the very 
vocal spokesmen for free trade. Vene- 
zuela, herself, has not been idle in re- 
sisting American proposals against hav- 
ing Venezuela dump her peon-labor 
products on the United States. 

Mr. Charles P. Taft, we recall, was 
hired by Venezuelan interests to assist 
them in combating these proposals, on 
which occasion he registered under the 
Foreign Agents Registration Act as a 
foreign agent. 

Foreign Agent Taft—Charles P. Taft, 
that is—now is president of a so-called 
Committee for a National Trade Policy, 
which is campaigning for more tariff 
concessions to Venezuela and other 
countries. Mr. Taft has recently been 
in Washington, propagandizing for ap- 
proval of the Randall recommendations 
to further reduce our tariff defenses, 
weaken the Buy-American Act, and ex- 
tend the depression-breeding Trade 
Agreements Act of 1934. 

It would be interesting to note how 
Mr. Charles P. Taft views the Venezue- 
lan proposals to take “protective meas- 
ures in anticipation of excessive exports 
from the United States.” 

INDIA ALSO RECEIVES FREE ADVERTISEMENTS IN 
FEDERAL WEEKLY 

The same issue of Foreign Commerce 
Weekly also contains advertisements for 
investment in India, the nation that re- 
cently has barred American military air- 
craft from flying over it, enroute to Indo- 
china, for the purpose of attempting to 
aid in the resistance there against Com- 
munist aggression. 

Senators may have had occasion to 
note in their newspapers that India’s 
Premier Nehru apparently is becoming 
increasingly more friendly to the Soviet 
and to Communists in general. The 
junior Senator from Nevada questions 
the desirability of further American in- 
vestments in India where, it would seem, 
there is considerable risk of competition 
and the invoking of India’s ire. 

The Department of Commerce itself 
does not seem to consider investment in 
India as important as investment in 
Venezuela. The Venezuela investment 
brochure, as stated before, is priced at 
$1, but the one on investment in India 
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may be had for 70 cents, paid in at any 
of the Department of Commerce field 
offices. 

An advertisement plugging investment 
in Colombia in the same issue of Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, offers an even more 
reduced rate—55 cents. 

MILLIONS FOR BRAZILIAN POWER PROJECTS NOTED 


Turning to the January 11, 1954, issue 
we find that international bank loans to 
Brazil totaling $22.5 million will help 
railroads and public power, that Syria 
has increased duties on tires, tubes. re- 
frigerators, washing machines, passenger 
cars, and sound films, and that New 
Zealand has a system of import licensing 
which “is the principal factor limiting 
imports from the United States and other 
dollar countries,” although the Govern- 
ment was preparing to “issue import li- 
censes for a limited quantity of Russian 
canned fish.” 

The January 18 issue of Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly tells of Haiti imposing 
higher import surtaxes, the continued 
“upward trend” of United Kingdom ex- 
ports, and of Italy favoring sales of 
Italian-made TV sets. “Wide support 
urged for world-trade week,” has a spe- 
cial box on page 5. 

FIFTY THOUSAND SEWING MACHINES BOUGHT 
IN THE NETHERLANDS 

The January 25 issue carries another 
“Investment in Venezuela” advertise- 
ment on page 5; an article on page 11 
listing direct foreign investments in 
Venezuela as $1.2 billion; Brazil, $1 bil- 
lion; Cuba, $706 million; and Chile $600 
million; an article titled “United States 
Buys Sewing Machines From Nether- 
lands”—a mere 50,000 units valued at 
about $3 million—and of Haiti raising 
duties on buttons and combs. 

Other interesting headlines include, 
“Austria to Buy Coffee Under Colombian 
Pact”; “U. K. to Purchase Beef Under 
FOA Program”—$17,250,000 worth; In- 
dia Plans to Increase Petroleum Produc- 
tion”; and “Soviet Seeks Indian Trade.” 

We learn also that “United States 
Merchant Fleet Decreases in Size,” and 
that the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion “Orders Hearing on Clover Seed.” 

RANDALL REPORT BOOSTED 


The February 1 issue of Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, published by the United 
States Department of Commerce at tax- 
payers’ expense, banners the Randall re- 
port and recommendations of tariff cuts, 
relaxation of the Buy American Act, and 
other changes that would inevitably 
weaken our economic defenses. The first 
of two articles on the subject starts on 
page 12, but there are many other in- 
teresting items in this issue. 

The first reports, “Danish Agricul- 
tural Output Reaches New High: In- 
dustrial Production Up” which, of 
course, offers the possibility of more 
Danish cheese and butter. 

“Japanese Industry Sets New Record” 
is another feature, with the notation 
that “October Exports Increased in Tex- 
tiles and Textile Products (Except Staple 
Fibers, Drugs and Chemicals, Iron and 
Steel and Other Metal Products, Ce- 
ment, Pottery, and Sewing Machines).” 
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BRITISH COAL PRODUCTION UP 


After that there is an article headed, 
“British Industry Attains Production 
Records: Building, Utilities Rise.” 

Unemployed coal miners may be inter- 
ested in passages in this report on Brit- 
ish industry which state: 

Coal production in the week ended Decem- 
ber 19, 1953, reached 5 million tons for the 
first time since 1938. 


A marked upturn in coal production in 
November and December also is noted, 
but that is in the United Kingdom and 
not in the United States. 

The United States statistics on coal 
production are not given, but the weekly 
does report the decline in exports of coal 
from 24,604,325 tons in 1952 to 13,226,546 
tons in 1953. 

India gets another free “investment in 
India” advertisement on page 8. 
EUROPEAN COAL-STEEL 5-YEAR PROGRAM CALLS 

FOR $1,750,000,000 

The February 8 issue of the Foreign 
Commerce Weekly published by the De- 
partment of Commerce continues its 
commendatory article on the Randall re- 
port, and carries one of the first indica- 
tions of things to come in subsidies to 
the European Coal and Steel Community. 
The latter article is headed, “Investment 
Needed for European Coal, Steel,” and 
the subhead states, “Coal to have first 
priority.” 

While American coal mines close, the 
coal industry suffers, and coal exports 
drop almost half within a year, we read 
that “A minimum of $1,750,000,000 over 
the next 4 or 5 years” will be needed 
to modernize Europe’s coal and steel in- 
dustries. 

Recently our Government advanced 
$100 million toward this goal in Europe, 
or $100 million more than it has ad- 
vanced the American coal industry 
which, although in great distress, re- 
ceives nothing. 

To return to the February 8, 1954, 
issue of foreign commerce weekly we find 
on page 15 that Australia has increased 
duties on acetone, floor coverings, not 
wholly of cotton; buttons other than 
trochus pearl or imitation; transmission 
chains; certain artisans’ and mechanics’ 
tools; spectacles, sunglasses, goggles and 
frames; butyl alcohol, and some types 
of polyethylene plastics. 

Decreases were indicated for butyl 
acetate, gaskets of metal and asbestos 
combined, kit-bag frames, and cork rings 
and corks. 

We find that South Africa had restored 
import duties on some semifinished iron 
and steel products and that Mexico had 
placed controls on various textiles. 

It is interesting to note in this issue 
also that “United Kingdom tightens 
financial controls over Middle East 
trade.” 

That “Mexico places more items under 
import control,” and that South Africa, 
unlike the United States, had imposed 
an antidumping duty on imports of 
woven cotton piece goods from Japan. 

MORE BRITISH CARS SCHEDULED FOR UNITED 
STATES MARKET 


Another item is headed “Sports car 
to be made in Britain for United States 
market,” adding that for approximately 
12 months the entire output will be 
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shipped to the United States, and that 
the price will be around $3,000 each. 
This will, of course, be news—although 
the junior Senator from Nevada would 
not say welcome news—to Mr. Walter 
Reuther’s unemployed automobile work- 
ers in Michigan and Indiana. 
Headlines in the February 22 issue in- 
clude: “Argentine Economy Boosted by 


Good Grain Harvests.” “New Costa 
Rican Tariff Proposed.” “Congo Raises 
Duties on Number of Items.” “Domini- 


can Coffee Tax Raised 17 Percent.” 

Exports, that is. 

Another headline reads, “Increased 
Trade Between Italy, U. S. S. R. Pro- 
jected Under Protocol for 1953-54”; and 
under another headline, “India Revises 
List of Free-Export Goods.” One finds 
that antimony, bismuth, cadmium, 
chrome, columbium, rutile, tantalum, 
and zircon are no longer freely export- 
able without license. 

Another item notes: “New Zealand 
Plans Lumber, Paper Projects With 
Export-Import Loan,” and adds that 
United States equipment is to be used in 
mills now under construction. 

Further on we read that the Foreign 
Operations Administration is financing 
up to $1,200,000 Spanish purchases of 
ferrous scrap. Purchases may be made 
from the United States or from Japan, 
Latin America, French North Africa, or 
Marshall-plan countries in Europe, 

COFFEE PRICES RISE IN BRAZIL 


The March 1, 1954, issue reports that 
coffee and cacao prices moved sharply 
upward in Brazil, that Japanese produc- 
tion continues at record levels, and that 
Mexico’s new tariff schedules will fur- 
ther discourage Mexican imports of 
textiles, clothing, shoes, processed 
foodstuffs, and various agricultural prod- 
ucts, most of which compete with do- 
mestic production and are already 
subject to high import duties. 

The next to the last page notes, 
“United States coal exports lower in 
January.” 

The March 8, 1954, issue reports that: 

Finnish economy picks up in 1953. 

Economy in Pakistan shows uptrend. 

Haitian financial outlook improves: larger 
coffee, cotton crops seen, 


And 
Uruguayan wool exports satisfactory. 


Everybody prospers, it seems, and 
only the United States appears to have 
suffered a downturn. The question that 
arises in the mind of the junior Senator 
from Nevada is, of course, How much of 
this foreign boom has been financed by 
United States dollars taken from the 
pockets of our taxpayers? 

VENEZUELA BOOMS 

Venezuela is planning a new $600,000 
hotel we read, and the weekly carries an- 
other “Investment in Venezuela” adver- 
tisement on the following page. Further 
on we note that a $3.6 million new en- 
terprise in Venezuela is to manufacture 
glassware, tumblers, window glass, and 
bottles. The issue also carries Invest- 
ment in India” advertisement. 

Turning to the next issue of Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, that of March 15, we 
find that the Government of India, 
where the Department of Commerce 
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encourages American investments, has 
“Requested renegotiation of certain of 
its tariff concessions made in the gen- 
eral agreement on tariffs and trade in 
1947 and 1951.” This is being done, we 
are told, “in the light of exceptional 
circumstances.” 

A further paragraph reads: 

The interested contracting parties to that 
agreement, including the United States, have 
agreed to this renegotiation. * * * India’s 
purpose in requesting the renegotiation is to 
secure modifications in the concessions it has 
granted in rates of duty on specified items. 


Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
Nevada is aware that considerable time 
is required to note all of these interest- 
ing items in the Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, but they have a bearing on the 
proposals now pending before the Senate 
that would open our gates still further 
to cutthroat competition by nations 
which impose more and more restrictions 
on American products. 

Thus, in the March 22, 1954, issue we 
read the following headlines: “Addi- 
tional Peruvian Taxes Proposed for 
Many Imports,” and “Mexico Raises 
Duties on Number of Items.” 

“Investment in Venezuela” gets its 
usual advertising, but in this issue In- 
vestment in India” is given doubled 
space. 

INDIA “ANGERED” AT UNITED STATES 


Mr. President, it occurs to the junior 
Senator from Nevada that more adver- 
tising in behalf of India by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce may be necessary if it 
is to continue to encourage American in- 
vestors to export dollars to that country. 

On his part the junior Senator from 
Nevada would be unwilling to invest even 
the 70 cents asked by the Department 
of Commerce for its India booklet after 
reading the article which appeared in 
May 2, 1954, edition of the Washington 
Post headed “India Angrier Than Ever 
at United States,” and stating: ‘“Secre- 
tive Soviet Criticized Less.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be printed in the Recor at this 
point, as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Secretive SOVIET CRITICIZED Less—Inpia 
ANGRIER THAN EVER AT UNITED STATES 
(By Ian Fawcett) 

New DeELHI.—India now is more anti- 
America than at any time within memory. 

India is angered by the recent American 
decision to grant arms aid to Pakistan, de- 
spite Indian objections. It is also angered 
by Washington’s persistent refusal to recog- 
nize Communist China. 

The feeling here is described as anti- 
America rather than anti-American, because 
individually Indians are as friendly toward 
Americans as ever. Indians like Americans, 
they admire American technical efficiency, 
and generally they are impressed by—al- 
though somewhat envious of—the American 
manner of living. 

But they are opposed to almost every im- 
portant aspect of present American foreign 
policy, and there is a wide feeling here that 
America, rather than Russia, might set off 
a third world war. 

American representatives here are aware 
of these Indian attitudes and are endeav- 
oring to explain the American attitude on 
world problems, to convince India that 
America is right and the Communists wrong. 
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According to most neutral assessments here, 
they have so far been largely unsuccessful. 

The fundamental approach of the Ameri- 
can propaganda effort here is that the more 
Indians know about America and the Ameri- 
cans, the more they are likely to under- 
stand the American viewpoint. 

The United States Information Service 
turns out thousands of words daily, mostly 
about American financial aid for India. 
About 20 percent of USIS bulletins are pub- 
lished in the Indian press, compared with 
about 1 percent of the comparable Russian 
output. 

The problem here is that so few Indian 
villagers can read. They can, and do, grasp 
a fact such as American arms aid to Pakis- 
tan. They are less likely to appreciate the 
meaning of long-range American financial 
aid. 

The fact that on April 1 four more agree- 
ments were signed, providing for an addi- 
tional $11 million in American aid for de- 
velopment projects in India, simply does not 
become common knowledge among the In- 
dian people. 

Newspapers print the facts, noting that 
the projects include modernization and ex- 
pansion of India’s marine and inland fish- 
eries, the acquisition of 25,000 tons of iron 
and steel for agriculture, and the training 
of Indian farmers. But the news makes little 
impact on the great mass of the Indian pop- 
ulation, and those who do grasp it do not 
seem to be very impressed. 

As one American official explained, “The 
more we inform, the more we seem to be 
shot at.” 

Apart from the more personal issue of 
Pakistan arms aid, which has brought anti- 
America feeling to its present peak, the aver- 
age Indian is normally more hostile toward 
American than to Russian foreign policy, 
according to one highly placed Indian, be- 
cause he knows more about it. 

“We know what America is thinking and 
doing, and since we don’t like a lot of it, 
we are critical,” he said. “In the case of 
Russia, we know less and, therefore, there is 
less criticism.” 

Many people here think that is why the 
casual visitor might get the impression that 
India is better disposed toward Russia than 
toward America. 

India is certainly more angry with the 
United States than with Russia. In addi- 
tion to the question of Pakistan arms and 
Communist China, India believes the United 
States wrong in continuing H-bomb tests. 
(Soviet H-bomb tests have not received nearly 
as much publicity here.) 

And despite extensive counterpropaganda, 
India still believes America practices racial 
discrimination. On these particular points, 
Russia is believed right and America wrong. 

In Delhi I heard an American ask an 
Indian, “Why don't I ever see any word 
criticizing Russia in the Indian press?” 

The Indian replied: “Russian statesmen 
don't leave themselves as wide open as yours 
do. Also, one is always more willing to criti- 
cize those one knows well than those who 
are relatively strangers—particularly when 
the stranger is as close geographically as 
Russia or China and might actively resent 
criticism.” 

Accordingly, Russia does not have to pay 
much attention to answering criticism and 
can devote its propaganda to extending the 
influence of communism. And it has a 
ready-made machine in the Communist Party 
of India. 

“We cannot expect to achieve the same 
results with a depleted United States Infor- 
mation Service, employing a few dozen people, 
as the Communist Party can through its re- 
portedly 60,000 card members,” a USIS man 
said. America can and does distribute books 
and films that are well circulated, but he 
added: “We have no agents who tell vil- 
lagers what to read and see.” 
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Mr. MALONE. Later we shall find an 
example of India’s friendliness toward 
several companies which have made in- 
vestments in India, but further exami- 
nation should be given to the March 22, 
1954, issue of Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
published by the Department of Com- 
merce, 

This issue also carries a very informa- 
tive report on United States imports and 
exports in 1953. Of imports it states: 

Among the expanding components of im- 
ports last year, the greater part of the rise 
in absolute terms was the increase in indus- 
trial materials closely linked to the high 
level of defense expenditures and civilian 
durable goods production in the United 
States. 

Prominent in this advance were alumi- 
num, copper, iron ore, ferro alloying mate- 
rials, steel, and petroleum, 

There was also a moderate increase in im- 
ports of foodstuffs. A larger volume of coffee 
at rising prices accounted for much of this, 
but other foodstuffs, including some fruits 
and nuts, alcoholic beverages, meat prod- 
ucts, and sugar shared in the advance. 

In addition a great variety of other im- 
ports was brought into the United States in 
response to the record level of income pre- 
vailing here, or in some cases as a result 
of more active sales promotion by importers 
or foreign producers. The diversity of these 
scattered gains, many of them in finished 
goods, is suggested by the following partial 
listing: Newsprint, fertilizer materials, sheet 
and plate glass, manufactures of wool, cot- 
ton and flax, electrical apparatus, watches, 
photographic goods, musical instruments, 
jewelry, and toys. 


Mr. President, many of these com- 
modities are clearly competitive with 
American products. Many are produced 
by low-wage peon, coolie, or sweatshop 
foreign labor. Imports of many of them 
have contributed directly to the decline 
in production and employment in many 
United States industries. Many of them 
constitute a very real threat to our na- 
tional economy and security. 


IMPORTS CUT UNITED STATES JOB ROLLS 


Every ton of aluminum, copper, iron 
ore, ferroalloys, and steel, and every 
barrel of petroleum imported into the 
United States means lessened employ- 
ment for Americans, smaller returns to 
American investors, and lessened domes- 
tice production. 

Sheet and plate glass, wool, cotton, and 
flax manufactures, electrical apparatus, 
watches, photographic goods, musical 
instruments, jewelry, and toys imported 
into the United States at prices under- 
cutting costs of American manufacture 
means less work and fewer jobs for 
Americans, and less revenues to the 
United States Treasury. 


FOA HELPS FINANCE NEW LONDON HOTEL TO 
CATER TO UNITED STATES TRAVELERS 


Let us now move into April. The first 
issue of that month banners, “President 
Adopts Randall Commission’s Main 
Points in Foreign Economic Policy 
Message.” 

We then note that “British toy exports 
to United States set record,” which must 
intrigue the American toy industry; that 
the Foreign Operations Administration 
“guarantees funds for hotel in London,” 
and that the hotel “will cater primarily 
to United States travelers.” This should 
add to the comfort and convenience of 
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our diplomats on their missions to Lon- 
don to receive new economic or foreign 
policy advice. 

We find that “German motor vehicle 
output rises,” “sterling area surplus 
raised by United States aid,” and “pros- 
perous year seen for Australia.” 

This is the issue which carries stories 
under headlines “Venezuela Sets 6- 
Month Cotton Quota” and “Venezuela 
Restores Import Duties on Glass Am- 
pules” previously referred to, and we 
learn that Ecuador had increased duties 
on many items, including some automo- 
biles. 

“FOA Aids New Mineral Search in 
Philippines” is a headline to “United 
States Coal Exports Drop in February,” 
and the junior Senator from Nevada as- 
sumes no further comment is needed on 
that subject. 

The first article in the April 12 issue 
of Foreign Commerce Weekly is headed 
“United Kingdom Industrial Production 
at New Peak.” 

Three pages on we find that “Venezuela 
Plans New Industrial Plants,” which 
proves that Department of Commerce 
advertising pays. The item continues: 

Commodities to be produced in the pro- 
posed plants include chlorine, caustic soda, 
yeast, ethyl alcohol, butyl alcohol, alcohol 
butylacid, citric acid, lactic acid, carbonic 
acid, glycerins, plastics, and acetone, 


Other articles are headed “India Plans 
'To Make Small Automobiles,” and “India 
To Have New Electronics Factory,” which 
again may demonstrate the value of ad- 
vertising, although the automobile ar- 
ticle also reports that General Motors 
and the Ford Motor Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
are preparing to close their Bombay 
assembly plants. 

COSTA RICA UPS TARIFFS 


Costa Rica increased tariffs effective 
April 1, we learn in the April 19 issue of 
Foreign Trade Weekly. Items on which 
duties were increased include auto- 
mobiles, electric refrigerators, washing 
machines, radios, cigarettes, whiskey, 
and so forth, including a wide variety of 
canned foodstuffs.” 


The report continues: 

The domestic textile industry is given ad- 
ditional protection in the form of consider- 
ably increased import duties. 


We learn also in this issue that 
“Mexico sharply increases duties on 
buttons,” “Higher Peruvian tire, nail 
duties sought,” and “Ethiopian coffee ex- 
port duty up to US$240 a ton.” The 
investment in Venezuela ad has been 
moved back to page 23. 

Mr. President we are coming almost to 
the close of our review of the interesting 
publication, Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
which, of course, is financed by Ameri- 
can taxpayers. It is a very valuable 
publication, giving us, as it does, a 
factual report on developments in for- 
eign aid and trade. 

For example, in the April 26, 1954 
issue we read that the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration is to contribute 
$11 million toward the construction of 
a new river project in India. I am sure 
there are many river development proj- 
ects in the United States that could use 
$11 million of taxpayers’ money, but ap- 
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parently India is a special case. In the 
past 3 years we have poured $183 million 
in foreign aid into India and been kicked 
in the shins for our gifts while India 
flirts with Communists. 

Scanning the April 26 issue further I 
note that— 

Honduras adds 8 import tariff items, 

French raise customs taxes, 

New British car made for North American 
trade, 

Bolivia levies new tax on import permit 
applications. 


We now come to the May 3 issue of 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, published by 
the Department of Commerce at tax- 
Payers’ expense. 

The front page billboards five articles 
and its usual departments. 

The articles, reading from top to bot- 
tom are: 

Costa Rican duties up under new customs 
tariff. 

Venezuelan domestic 
favorable. 

Colombia places new tax on coffee exports. 

Finland purchases more cars from Soviet 
bloc. 

New harbor facilities planned at Goteborg. 


The Venezuelan article, on page 3, 
reports that petroleum production in- 
creased during the quarter to meet a 
better world demand for crude oil and 
other petroleum products. Crude-oil 
production was about 9 percent over the 
comparable period of 1953.” 

We also learn that construction of 
Venezuela’s third tire-manufacturing 
plant was started in March, and that the 
$4.5 million plant is owned by an Amer- 
ican firm. Advertising, particularly 
when it is in the Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, pays. 

Another headline reads, “Colombia 
Levies Coffee Export Tax,” and a smaller 
headline, “Congo Duties Up on Coffee 
and Cacao, Off on Rubber,” again refer- 
ring to export duties. American con- 
sumers, of course, pay these higher 
rates, which foreign exporters neces- 
sarily must add to their markups. 

We read also “Japan trade group offi- 
cials to study cotton industry,” “United 
States and Japan sign tax conventions,” 
and “Shoe Retailers Association mem- 
bers to visit United States.” The shoe 
dealers are due from Europe. 

In small type on the third from the 
last page we also note this heading on 
a two-paragraph item: 

Tariff Commission Postpones Hearing on 
Wood Screws. 


On the next to the last page we come to 
“Investment in Colombia.” 

Mr. President, the junior Senator 
from Nevada is interested in investment 
in America, in the United States, not in 
investment in India, Venezuela, or Co- 
lombia. He is aware, however, that in- 
vestment in the United States is very 
risky to the American investor. 

FOREIGN INDUSTRY FLOURISHES ON FOREIGN AID 
WHILE UNITED STATES INDUSTRY SAGS 

At any time the State Department can 
damage or ruin investments in America 
by encouraging, through trade conces- 
sions, loans, grants, and subsidies to 
foreign countries, and foreign dumping 
of foreign products in cutthroat com- 
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petition against the products of Amer- 
ican industry. | 

American investment in American in- 
dustries and American industries them- 
selves are discouraged while adminis- 
trative departments coddle socialized 
and nationalized foreign industry and 
spurn every proposal of American free 
enterprise to safeguard domestic re- 
sources and production against unfair, 
cutthroat competition. The result is 
that foreign industries are flourishing, 
foreign production zooming to new rec- 
ords, while industries and areas in the 
United States are confronted with in- 
creasing distress. 

On several occasions recently the 
junior Senator from Nevada has dis- 
cussed on the Senate floor the plight of 
the coal and textile industries and has 
contended that the only relief that these 
distressed industries and other dis- 
tressed industries can obtain is for the 
Congress to permit the Trade Agree- 
ments Act of 1934, the act which has 
brought on their distress, and which ex- 
pired on June 12, 1954, to remain ex- 
pired. 

FOREIGN SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY AIDED WHILE 
SHIP CONSTRUCTION IN AMERICA SAGS 


The May 10, 1954, issue of Foreign 
Commerce Weekly informs us: 


The international bank for reconstruction 
and development has made its first loan, of 
$25 million, to Norway, to help carry forward 
economic development. The expansion of 
Norway’s merchant fleet is one of the most 
important parts of this development, and 
the loan will make available part of the 
foreign exchange needed for the purchase 
of merchant ships being built in foreign 
shipyards. 


Mr. President, in this connection it 
might be remarked that the American 
Government and American interests 
have done very well by foreign ship- 
yards. 

The New York Journal of Commerce, 
in its issue of June 9, reports, in a dis- 
patch from London, England: 

With the laying of the keel recently at 
Birkenhead for the world’s largest bauxite 
ore carrier, to be built for the Aluminum 
Co. of America, financed new ship construc- 
tion placed with foreign yards during the 
postwar period reached just short of $1 bil- 
lion. Actually the total is estimated at $975 
million, representing 279 new tankers, ore 
carriers, and cargo ships of 5,707,820 dead- 
weight tons. 


Further on the same article also re- 
ports: 

While there has been a noticeable slack- 
ening during the past 18 months in the 
volume of contracts for new tonnage placed 
with foreign yards by United States and af- 
filiated interests, due to the declining vol- 
ume of international trade, end of the Ko- 
rean war, and contraction of United States 
aid programs, foreign yards still have a 
backlog of over 2 million deadweight tons 
of such shipping which will require up to 2 
years to complete. 

This contrasts with reports received here— 

Meaning London— 
which indicate that American shipyards 
will shortly finish all their contracts for 


ocean ships with the result that several face 
early shutdowns. 


To return to the Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, and its excellent world report- 
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age, we read in this same May 10 issue 
that there is a bumper crop of coffee in 
Haiti, that New Zealand intends to li- 
cense imports of United States and 
Canadian cars, that “Burma and Com- 
munist China agree to facilitate trade,” 
and that “Indonesian restrictions on the 
import of some textiles are to be tight- 
ened.” 

The May 17, 1954, issue tells us that 
Costa Rica has a new tariff expected to 
increase its revenues 17 percent, that 
the United States has contributed $11 
million toward a new power project in 
India, and that Bermuda, home of the 
Bermuda onion, bans imports of onions 
from both the United States and Can- 
ada. 

This May 17 issue, by the way, is to me 
one of the most interesting in recent 
weeks. 

FOREIGN PRODUCTS FAIRS SCHEDULED FOR 35 
AMERICAN CITIES 

Under the head “Foreign Products To 
Be Featured in the United States,” it 
reports as follows: 

Foreign manufacturers of consumer goods 
will exhibit their products in special shows 
for the first time before millions of Ameri- 
cans when the State fair season opens in 
Chicago in August, the National Bureau of 
Fairs has announced. The bureau will con- 
duct foreign products shows in leading 
State fairs, in cooperation with the inter- 
national trade shows in New York. Initially 
the foreign exhibitors will be offered space 
in a limited number of fairs, but ultimately 
they will have the opportunity to display 
and sell in any of the more than 35 big fairs 
in the United States. 


Mr. President, this will give the Na- 
tion’s unemployed an opportunity, if 
they can gain admission to these fairs, 
to visit exhibits from foreign countries 
and view the foreign products brought 
into this country which have put them 
out of work. 

Jobless textile workers may examine 
exhibits of foreign textiles. 

Laid-off machine tool mechanics, glass 
and pottery craftsmen, electrical and 
chemical workers, and the unemployed of 
many other industries will be able to 
view items produced by competing for- 
eign coolie or sweatshop labor earning 
9 to 40 cents per hour. 

It is not improbable also that there 
will be exhibits of foreign automobiles, 
some of them perhaps produced by Ford, 
Nash, or Studebaker, in their factories 
overseas. Our thousands of jobless au- 
tomobile workers could visit these. 

The aim of foreign exhibitors, of 
course, is to take over as much of the 
American market as possible, thus de- 
priving more American workers of em- 
ployment. 

Their aim has been and is being for- 
warded by our proforeign trade policy, 
conceived under new-deal socialism, 
which first inaugurated free trade and 
near-free trade to give foreign manufac- 
turers and foreign products an advantage 
over American goods in our own markets, 
and which later provided these same 
foreign industries billions in subsidies 
paid out of the pockets of American tax- 
payers. 

Millions of these foreign-aid subsidy 
dollars came out of the pockets of Ameri- 
can workers and were used to subsidize 
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the foreign competition which now has 
bumped them from their jobs. 

The fruits of this misguided policy 
working against their interest will be put 
on display, as we stated before, at for- 
eign-products shows in leading State 
fairs this fall, and, where, to quote For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, these foreign 
products will be featured. 


JAPAN FEATURES PRODUCTS—OPENS HOTEL TO 
UNITED STATES TRAVELERS 

The same issue of Foreign Commerce 
Weekly also advises us that a Japan 
trade center has officially opened in New 
York. This will afford further visual 
education for our unemployed. 

Japanese goods being displayed in- 
clude textiles, ceramics, glassware, food- 
stuffs, chemicals, optical instruments, 
machinery, tools, hardware, jewelry, 
novelties, toys, artificial flowers, musical 
instruments, sporting goods, lacquer 
wares, bamboo wares, wooden wares, 
stationery and paper products, rugs, and 
sundries. 

Imports of these Japanese products 
may enable many American workers in 
American industries to take extended, 
and perhaps permanent, vacations, and 
for those who might like a vacation in 
Japan, the May 17 issue of Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly announces “Fujiya Hotel 
to open for tourists in July.” 

The announcement reads in part: 

The Fujiya Hotel at Miyanoshita, Hakone, 
Japan, which has been closed to the general 
public since World War II, again will offer 
its traditional facilities and services to tour- 
ists early in July. 


There are four more paragraphs, but 
rates are not given. 

Adjoining this important news, pub- 
lished by the Department of Commerce 
at taxpayers’ expense, is a much longer 
article headed, “Secretary Weeks Di- 
rects Department To Assist in Stimulat- 
ing Travel.” What better way to com- 
ply with that direction, may I ask, than 
to announce that the Fujiya Hotel is 
to open for tourists in July? 


TRADE WITH SOVIET BLOC ENCOURAGED BY FOA 


The May 24 issue advises us “Colom- 
bia to control entry of iron, steel,” that 
“Australia raises several duties,” that 
“Peru raises duties on synthetic yarns,” 
that “controls have been eased on ex- 
ports to Hong Kong.” On another page 
we find the conclusion of the Foreign 
Operations Administration that: 

Nations of the free world can benefit from 
trade with the Soviet bloc if they work to- 
gether as a team and refuse to be divided 
or deceived by Soviet trading aims. 


Those aims are “to strengthen the bloc 
and to weaken the free-world powers.” 

In other words the counsel is, as the 
junior Senator from Nevada reads it, to 
go ahead and build up the war potential 
of the Soviet bloc, but in the meantime 
know that in so doing we are strengthen- 
ing the Red bloc and weakening our 
free-world powers. What counsel, com- 
ing as it does from a Government 
agency, and presumably the head of that 
agency, could be more absurd? 

The May 24 issue also carries the 
periodical Investment in Venezuela ad- 
vertising. 
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The May 31. 1954, issue of Foreign 
Commerce Weekly reports that the Ex- 
port-Import Bank has agreed to loan 
the Government of Afghanistan $18,- 
500,000 to assist it in developing what 
it calls a great irrigation and power 
project. This is but one of many loans 
or grants that have been made to for- 
eign countries for such development. 

In this connection, Mr. President, the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, in a release issued 
Friday, June 19, announced that it is 
loaning $19,100,000 to Ceylon for con- 
struction of a new hydroelectric scheme 
in that distant British Commonwealth. 

The major portion of the construction 
will be done, the release states, by foreign 
contractors under the supervision of 
British consulting engineers and Ceylon’s 
electrical undertakings department. 
ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR MILLION DOLLARS 

APPROVED FOR FOREIGN POWER PROJECTS 


Including the $11 million project in 
India previously mentioned, this brings 
the amounts approved for power and 
irrigation projects in Europe, Africa, the 
Middle East, and Far East to approxi- 
mately $104 million, all granted by agen- 
cies outside of Congress. 

If an American locality wishes Fed- 
eral assistance in the development of 
irrigation, reclamation, power, flood con- 
trol and navigation, either separately, or 
as a multipurpose project, years must 
be spent in engineering surveys, the proj- 
ects are subject to the most careful 
study and consideration by the Congress, 
and both congressional authorizations 
and appropriations must be approved. 

In other words, Congress properly and 
appropriately examines carefully into 
the feasibility and desirability of the 
project before the taxpayer’s money is 
invested in it. 

This is the American way and many 
splendid projects contributing to our na- 
tional wealth, strength, and prosperity 
have developed from it. 

Congress has no voice whatever in the 
advancement of funds, either through 
gifts or loans, to foreign countries, no 
determination of feasibility or whether 
any benefits at all will derive to our- 
selves or even to the inhabitants of 
the foreign nations. It should be ob- 
vious also, to anyone with fair knowledge 
of geography, that many of these dis- 
tant projects, built in part or in whole 
with American money, lie in the shadow 
of Red Russia, and in the path of pos- 
sible future Red aggression. 

The May 31 issue also reports that 
Danish exports to the United States are 
at a new high, totaling 276 million 
crowns—$40 million—in 1953, of which 
one-third was from Danish hams shipped 
to this country. 

Peru raised import duties on 57 paper 
products, and both Honduras and Guate- 
mala increased coffee export taxes. 

Soviet Russia and the Netherlands un- 
der their trade agreement have estab- 
lished new quotas on products they will 
ship to each other. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle, “U. S. S. R.-Netherlands Pact Sets 
New Quotas” from the Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, issue of May 31, 1954, be 
placed in the Recor at this point in my 
remarks, 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U. S. S. R.-NeETHERLANDS Pact SETS New 

QUOTAS 

The principal items to be exported by the 
Netherlands to the U. S. S. R. under quotas 
newly established in the trade agreement be- 
tween the two countries now extended to 
cover the calendar year 1954 are the fol- 
lowing: 

Three cargo vessels of 6,500 tons each, for 
delivery in 1955-56; 14 refrigerator vessels, 
delivery in 1955-56; 4 suction hopper dredges, 
delivery in 1955-56; 5 bucket dredges, de- 
livery in 1954-55; 4 coal-bunkering vessels, 
delivery in 1955-56; 2 floating sheer legs, de- 
livery in 1955. 

Stable fiber, 2,000 metric tons; woolen 
piece goods, 600,000 meters; rayon piece 
goods, 800,000 meters. 

Butter, 15,000 metric tons; animal fats, 
5,000 metric tons; cocoa butter, 1,000 metric 
tons; meat, 10,000 metric tons; vegetable oils, 
1,500 metric tons; cheese, 3,000 metric tons; 
salted herring, 15,000 metric tons. 

Leather, 10 million guilders; sisal and 
manila rope, 500 metric tons; medicinals, 
800,000 guilders; spices, 100 metric tons. 

Ship repairs, 5 million guilders. (1 guilder 
equals about US$0.263.) 

Among the items Russia agrees to supply 
the Netherlands are: 

Wheat, 60,000-120,000 metric tons; coarse 
grains, 50,000 metric tons; sawn timber, 
210,000 cubic meters; pitprops, 40,000 cubic 
meters; plywood, 7,000 cubic meters; cellu- 
lose, 5,000 metric tons; anthracite, 50,000 
metric tons; phosphates, 40,000 metric tons; 
coal-tar pitch, 25,000 metric tons; gas oil, 
40,000 metric tons. 

Manganese ore, 40,000 metric tons; chrome 
ore, 20,000 metric tons; ferromanganese, 
quantity to be determined; asbestos, 3,000 
metric tons; motorcars, including spare parts, 
350 pieces. 

Raw cotton, 8,000 metric tons; furs, 10 mil- 
lion guilders. 

Benzol, 4,000 metric tons; paraffin, 600 
metric tons; manganese dioxide, 3,000 metric 
tons; naphthalene, 1,000 metric tons; tur- 
pentine oil, 700,000 guilders; gum rosin, 1,000 
metric tons; dyestuffs, 200,000 guilders; es- 
sential oils, 500,000 guilders; animal hair, 
150 metric tons. 

Canned crabmeat and canned fish, 14,000 
cases; sausage casings of animal origin, 400,- 
000 bundles; tobacco, 200 metric tons; caviar, 
2 metric tons; and vodka, 50,000 guilders. 

The trade agreement was originally con- 
cluded on July 2, 1948, and the extension 
was signed on April 28, 1954, to be retro- 
active to the first of the year. 

FIFTY-SEVEN NATIONS IMPOSE CONTROLS ON 
IMPORTS FROM UNITED STATES 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the 
June 7, 1954, issue of Foreign Commerce 
Weekly carries a 24%4-page summary of 
foreign control regulations applying to 
imports from the United States. Of 85 
countries listed, 57 require import li- 
censes on all or most items imported 
from the United States, and 40 require 
an exchange permit from the Govern- 
ment before payment for the import 
can be made. 

The foreign-trade program of the 
United States, Mr. President, has cost 
the taxpayers of the Nation billions of 
dollars to subsidize foreign industry and 
foreign commerce, has cost American 
mine and industrial workers jobs in the 
tens of hundreds of thousands, has 
lowered America’s economic defenses, 
and helped foreign nations raise and in- 
crease barriers against the products of 
our shops and factories. 
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Proponents of the pro-foreign-trade 
policy contend that this policy has been 
necessary to strengthen the nations of 
the free world against communism. 
Whatever strength we may presume to 
have given them appears to fail and 
falter when any challenge is presented 
to them such as Korea. 

Whatever these billions in gifts and 
grants and these sacrifices in jobs and 
industries may have gained for us 
abroad, they have not diminished our 
own defense needs or costs one iota. We 
must today keep as many men under 
arms, and under arms in foreign lands, 
as we did when the so-called Marshall 
plan was adopted, when NATO was cre- 
ated, when our foreign aid was under 
the UNRRA label, the ECA label, the 
MSA label, and now the FOA label, all 
varying alphabetical combinations label- 
ing the same foreign giveaway program. 

FOREIGN-AID BILLIONS WOULD HAVE BUILT 

IMPREGNABLE AIRPOWER 

The $50 billion that Congress has 
voted in foreign aid since the war could 
have built airpower that would have 
made this Nation as invulnerable as any 
nation in this atomic age can ever hope 
to be. 

It would have built, had it been spent 
at home instead of frittered away on 
phantom foreign forces, such mighty de- 
fenses that our soldiers overseas would 
have been brought home without fear or 
hesitation to contribute to our nation- 
al economy, our productive capacity, 
and to the advancement of their own 
careers. 

The Trade Agreements Act of 1934 has 
now expired. It should not be extended 
or renewed. 

Expiration serves notice on foreign 
nations which have increased tariffs, im- 
posed drastic quota restrictions, manipu- 
lated their exchange against us and 
raised sky-high barriers against Ameri- 
can products, as I have detailed in these 
remarks, that foreign trade can be a 
two-way street instead of the blind alley 
it is today, open on our end but closed 
on theirs. 

It serves notice on them that in return 
for equal access to our markets, Ameri- 
can products must have equal access to 
their markets, access that we do not 
have now. 

It returns our commerce to the basis 
of fair and equal competition, both to be 
given and received. 

And when foreign nations learn that 
to enjoy our markets we must have some 
measure of access to theirs, then we will 
have honest trade and fair exchange of 
products between the nations. 

Fair and equitable tariff adjustments 
will then be made by the Tariff Commis- 
sion, taking into consideration fairness 
and equity on their part as well as being 
fair and equitable ourselves. 

This will assure greater access of 
American products to the markets of the 
nations that enjoy full access to ours, 
and end our policy of wooing our good 
neighbors with our treasure only to have 
their gates of commerce slammed 
against us. 

Mr. President, we are today living in 
a house built half on the quicksands of 
free trade for industry, and half on the 
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firm foundation of farm supports and 

parity. 

PROTECTIVE ROOF SHIELDS FARM PRODUCTS WHILE 
INDUSTRY EXPOSED 

Over the farm side there is a protec- 
tive roof against economic cloudbursts of 
foreign agricultural commodities, while 
the industry side is open to every erosive 
or corrosive foreign element. 

Should the structural weaknesses on 
the industry side, weaknesses built in by 
the Trade Agreements Act of 1934, bring 
failure and disintegration to that side, 
our whole house will collapse, and no 
props of farm protection will be able to 
withstand it. 

What landlord or manager of this 
great mansion—and Congress is the 
landlord—would knowingly permit the 
expenditures of billions of dollars each 
year to strengthen and repair the strong 
side of his house while leaving the weak 
side open to every foreign-trade prowler 
or free-trade vandal? 

Inconceivable as it may seem that is 
precisely what the Congress, as landlord 
for the past 22 years, has done, and what 
some Members of the present Congress 
propose to do now. 

CONSTITUTION ASSURED AMERICA’S VAST 
RICHES 


Our hallowed Constitution, Mr. Presi- 
dent, invested Congress with proprietor- 
ship over the richest property in the 
world, the United States of America. 

It was likewise, until the Trade Agree- 
ments Act was passed in 1934, the great- 
est investment property in the world. 
Its earnings are still the highest in the 
world. The debt on this property, in 
1934 when the Trade Agreements Act was 
passed, was insignificant, a mere $27,- 
743,947,042.62. Today it is $273,076,- 
838,379.18. 

Taxes which we pay as rent were low 
in 1934, today they are as high as we, 
the landlords, dare to put them, and the 
maximum that people can bear and still 
buy fuel, food, and clothing. 

There were some structural defects, 
and serious defects in this magnificent 
mansion that is America back in 1934. 

The agricultural side then had no 
more protection than the industrial side 
has now. The industrial side then had a 
few storm windows, a few locks to keep 
out excessive foreign dumping and a few 
tariff shingles on the roof to safeguard 
it from being flooded by low-wage, low- 
tax coolie, peon and sweatshop foreign 
labor. 

But the farm side was a shambles and 
the whole structure tottered. Remodel- 
ing was necessary and it was done. 

Protective props were provided on the 
agricultural side of the house that is 
America. Extended credit was extended 
in the billions, farmers were declared 
entitled to fair prices. 

AGRICULTURE STRENGTHENED, INDUSTRY 
WEAKENED 

Certain agriculturists, the woolgrowers 
for example, were left out in the cold, 
but in the main one side of the house 
was strengthened, while the other side, 
the industrial side was vastly weakened, 
Windows and roof were removed, screens 
tossed on the trash heap, foundations 
blasted away, and the keys to industry's 
side of our economic structure tossed to 
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every foreign vagrant who wished to 
move in or take over. 

It is that way today and will be that 
way as long as the Trade Agreements 
Act of 1934 is allowed to stand. 

To extend the act means continued 
gross discrimination against our manu- 
facturing and resource industries, work- 
ingmen, investors, and taxpayers, and 
continued favoritism to their foreign 
competitors. 

To extend the act means eventual col- 
lapse of our economic structure because 
unprotected industry cannot forever 
bear the costs of supporting price-pro- 
tected agriculture. 

A protected industry can and gladly 
will bear the costs of a constructive farm 
program, and spared the risks of liquida- 
tion by foreign competition, not only will 
bear them but lower them by becoming 
a better market for domestic farm com- 
modities. 

This Nation, Mr. President, deserves 
a balanced economy, and unless our 
economy is balanced we may, in a very 
few years, have no economy at all able 
to support farm prices, farm credit, or 
farm parity. 

ALL PRODUCERS WORTHY OF THEIR REWARD 


The junior Senator from Nevada has 
long held to the conviction that pro- 
ducers, whether their product be indus- 
trial or agricultural, are worthy of a re- 
ward for their enterprise and toil in 
competition with like producers paying 
the same wages and taxes, but they can- 
not compete with sweatshop labor un- 
less subsidies are paid. 

To get away from the subsidy, the 
amendment offered by me today would 
provide a flexible import fee or duty to 
be invoked, which would make up the 
difference between the wage standard 
of living and taxes and other costs in- 
volved in doing business here and abroad. 

The junior Senator from Nevada sup- 
ports the principle of fair and reason- 
able protection for the products of both 
farm and factory against unfair foreign 
competition. 

The workshops of America must be 
free from cutthroat, cutrate foreign 
invasion which can be established on the 
principle of flexible duties or tariffs 
established on the basis of fair and rea- 
sonable competition. 

It is in that belief that the junior Sen- 
ator from Nevada opposes any extension 
of the Trade Agreements Act, which for 
22 years has been an open invitation to 
foreign competitors to move in on our 
industries, payrolls, and markets with- 
out payment of tax-rent or wage-rent 
that every American has to pay. 

To paraphrase a famous advertising 
slogan “we can't be half safe” and hope 
to have any economic safety at all. No 
one wants a high tariff or low tariff, but 
let it represent the difference in the 
wages and taxes here and abroad. 

A vote not to extend the Trade Agree- 
ments Act does not repeal or cancel any 
existing trade agreement act. 

These agreements continue until the 
President shall serve 6 months’ notice of 
cancellation on the nation with which 
such agreement has been made. 

Tariff adjustment made following can- 
cellation of agreements or on products 
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not covered by agreements would be de- 
termined by the Tariff Commission, an 
agent of Congress, on the basis of fair 
and reasonable competition with imports 
from the principal competing country. 

CONSTITUTIONAL SAFEGUARDS MUST BE RESTORED 


Thus article I, section 8, of the Con- 
stitution which provides that the Con- 
gress of the United States shall levy 
duties, imposts, and excises—meaning 
tariffs—and that the Congress shall reg- 
ulate foreign commerce would be re- 
stored, 

Agriculture would have the same bene- 
fits and safeguards it has now. 

Industry would have restored to it the 
safeguards that were taken away from 
it by the Trade Agreements Act of 1934. 

Equality for the two major segments 
of our national economy would be re- 
stored and America again would be eco- 
nomically united. 

Mr. President, price protection for the 
farmer and the complete stripping of 
cost protection from other industries, 
however legal, are incompatible. 

Looking back, it is not surprising to 
me that New Dealers, some of whom we 
know now to have been members of Com- 
munist cells, should have sought, dur- 
ing the early thirties, to tear down our 
industrial security while strengthening 
our domestic agriculture. 

America’s farm products offer neither 
a boon nor threat to the Soviet bloc. 
Food is not considered by military minds 
as a war potential, although the junior 
Senator from Nevada personally differs 
from that position and considers food a 
priceless military resource. 

STRONG AMERICAN INDUSTRY GREATEST DETER- 
RENT TO SOVIET THREAT 

America’s industrial might constitutes 
the greatest deterrent in the world today 
to the eternal Soviet dream of world 
conquest. 

The junior Senator from Nevada has 
presented evidence that the Soviet agent, 
Harry Dexter White, as Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, recommended 
the procurement of certain metals and 
minerals from abroad, and particularly 
from Soviet Russia, counsel that could 
have been designed to weaken our in- 
dustrial strength as it indubitably did 
weaken our industrial potential. 

It is not inconceivable to the junior 
Senator from Nevada that the program 
to stifle industry by foreign imports 
while protecting agriculture against 
foreign imports, received support from 
those in New Deal agricultural agen- 
cies—and Treasury and State Depart- 
ments who have since been convicted, 
or have confessed, or have been branded 
in official testimony as active Commu- 
nists. 

CONSTRUCTIVE FARM PROGRAM DEVELOPED AS 
INDUSTRY HIT BY FOREIGN TRADE 

Mr. President, in this connection I 
shall review briefly the development of 
our farm program which I have consist- 
ently supported and which I support 
now. 

I do this in no criticism of the farm 
program, but to point up the great con- 


trast between it and the trade agree- 


ments program, adopted at about the 
same time, which had as its objective 
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the removal of protection from manu- 
facturing and resource industries, in 
other words an objective exactly the 
opposite of that of the farm program. 
One sought to build up, and I support 
it. One sought to tear down, and I 
oppose it, and am opposing its extension 
on the floor today. 

The trade agreements program is a 
tear-down program. 

PROOF THAT PARITY IS THE “PROTECTIVE-TARIFF 
PRICE” FOR FARM PRODUCTS 

The basis of agricultural adjustment 
legislation, first enacted in 1933, is to 
adjust in a decreed ratio, the purchasing 
power of farm products to that of non- 
farm products, according to the buying 
habits of the farm population for such 
articles. 

In 1932 market prices gave to farm 
products a purchasing power, with re- 
spect to the nonfarm articles, 42 percent 
below that of 1909-14, the ratio period 
selected by the agriculturalists. 


PARITY VERSUS DISPARITY 


The agriculturalists contended that 
the basic factor in this “disparity” was 
the system whereby prices of farm com- 
modities—wheat and cotton—were es- 
tablished in a free world market at 
Liverpool, while prices of manufactures 
bought by farmers were established in a 
protected domestic market. 

A Montana wheat king stated the case 
for the agriculturalists, fully and suc- 
cinctly, in the New York Herald Tribune 
March 12, 1933, when he said: 

It is absolutely necessary that the present 
session of Congress pass some type of sound 
legislation whereby the producer of farm 
products can get tariff protection on the por- 
tion of his commodity which he sells in the 
home market, the same as manufacturers of 
all other commodities enjoy. Many plans 
have been proposed—last and most popular 
now the domestic allotment plan. The plan 
provides a means of making the tariff effec- 
tive on the portion of the crop sold in the 
United States by reducing production, and 
rewarding those who agree to restrict by giv- 
ing them an extra amount provided by a tax 
equal to the tariff on a certain portion of 
their crop. 


Two months later, in May 1933, the 
AAA was passed, not only did it make the 
tariff effective on the domestic consump- 
tion but also on the crop for export. 
It removed wheat and cotton from the 
influences of the free price of a world 
market and decreed for wheat and cot- 
ton, as of May 1933, prices 150 percent 
above the current world market prices, 
To implement this legislation for 
“equalizing” the farm entrepreneur's 
prices with those of the industrialist’s 
“tariff-protected” prices, production was 
reduced, a tax levied to the amount of 
the difference between the market price 
and “parity” price, and the money paid 
to the cooperating farm operator. 


AMERICAN SYSTEM APPLIED TO AGRICULTURE 


Thus Henry Clay’s “American system,” 
the basic Whig-Republican protectionist 
policy, was applied 100 percent, by legis- 
lation, to agriculture. 

Clay’s “American system“ was that 
the urban, laboring classes of the United 
States shall be paid high wages, under 
the protection of tariffs, and that the 
American farmer shall have a monopoly 
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in this domestic market of highly paid, 
prosperous consumers. 

AAA went one great step beyond 
Clay—it gave up foreign markets, priced 
the American farmer, deliberately and 
by his urging, out of world markets in 
order that not only should he have the 
American market to himself but should 
have it at prices which, by his selection 
and decree of Congress, gave his products 
the same tariff benefits of manufactures. 


TRADE ACT DESIGNED TO CRIPPLE INDUSTRY 


But, having thus created protective- 
tariff” prices for the farm operators, the 
New Deal, through its liberals and inter- 
nationalists, embarked upon a program 
to destroy the tariff protection being 
accorded to manufactures. The vehicle 
for doing this was the Trade Agreements 
Act. 

From the time of the enactment of 
parity protection for agriculture and the 
abandonment of world markets and 
world prices for the full American mar- 
ket at parity protection prices, until 
America’s entry into the war—that is, 
between 1933 and 1947—the prices of 
the American farmer’s commodities rose 
97 percent as against an increase of only 
3 percent in the prices of the goods and 
services of other American producers. 
And, by the end of the war, the year 
1945, the prices of farm commodities, 
under the parity laws with their protec- 
tive tariff base, had increased 260 per- 
cent since 1933, whereas the prices of 
the goods and services of the urban pro- 
ducers had increased but 55 percent 
since 1933. 

And, Mr. President, those figures re- 
fute any man who says that, since 1933 
and as of today, it has been rising prices 
of manufactures and services that has 
resulted in the continuous increase in 
the costs of the necessities of living, the 
basic farm commodities, for the 140 mil- 
lion urban consumers of the United 
States. 

Let no Member from agricultural 
States, and Iam a Member from an agri- 
cultural State, forget that the laws by 
which this parity-protective price was 
instituted required, as of 1933, an in- 
crease of 200 percent in the current mar- 
ket price of wheat and cotton—without 
any corresponding increase whatever in 
the prices of goods and services produced 
and offered by the people and workers of 
the cities. 

Today the same or similar forces are 
trying to sell the American farmer the 
proposition that he can retain the full 
American market at protective tariff 
prices for his products while the prod- 
ucts of the laboring and working classes 
are stripped of tariff protection and their 
domestic market—in which the farmer 
is an ever-lessening factor—is thrown 
open to the products of the slave-wage 
and low-wage producers of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. 

Since 1932, prices for farm products 
have increased 385 percent. 

The American consumer pays these 
prices, both for himself and for the give- 
away abroad, during and after the war. 
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The American consumer is the Ameri- 
can workingman, outside of agriculture. 
And to pay these prices he has only his 
wages, 

So, since 1932, the wages in manufac- 
tures have increased from $17 a week 
to $65 a week or 382 percent, almost ex- 
actly the same as the increase in the 
prices of basic farm commodities, the 
necessities of the workingman's exist- 
ence. j 

Today, on the will-o-the-wisp, com- 
pleteiy disproved in 1919-25, that he can 
keep his war markets, the American 
planter and wheatgrower is being propa- 
gandized into destroying the purchasing 
power of the American consumer in ex- 
change for the ghost of potential foreign 
markets which are rapidly disappearing. 
ECONOMIC STABILITY MUST BE PROVIDED BOTH 

FARMER AND WAGE EARNER 

Thus the American farmer is being 
propagandized into returning to his posi- 
tion of 1932, to give up parity, and de- 
pend on world prices and on consumers 
getting world wages. 

If and when, by legislation or by fiat, 
the product of the glassblower or tex- 
tile worker is not to have a tariff-pro- 
tected price to maintain his standard of 
consumption of farm commodities—then 
parity is completely illogical, however 
much it may be needed and the cotton 
farmer or wheat farmer ultimately will 
lose his tariff-protected price. No more 
than the farmer of 1932, much less in 
fact, may the workingman of 1954 be 
compelled to sell his services in a world 
market while buying the necessities of 
existence in a parity-protective market 
of the American farmer. 

Mr. President, economic stability has 
been provided agriculture and economic 
stability has been taken away from min- 
ing and manufacturing, both by the Con- 
gress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Upton in the chair). The Chair regrets 
to remind the Senator from Nevada that 
his time has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 15 minutes to the distin- 
guished Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. MALONE. I thank the Senator 
from Texas. 
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TRADE ACT EXTENSION WILL FURTHER INJURE 


INDUSTRY 

Mr. President, economic stability was 
denied industry by the Trade Agree- 
ments Act of 1934. In the exercise of 
this act the State Department has piti- 
fully weakened industry’s defenses, and 
proposed extension of this act is designed 
to shatter these defenses further. 

I shall review briefly the programs to 
protect the economic security of agricul- 
ture which exist today. 

The Agricultural Act of 1949 requires 
price support for the basic and desig- 
nated nonbasic commodities. It per- 
mits support for any agricultural com- 
modity. In addition, the law authorizes 
acreage allotments and marketing quo- 
tas for the basic commodities under cer- 
tain conditions. The circumstances un- 
der which import restrictions can be im- 
posed in connection with price-support 
programs are specified by law. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
placed in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks a list of commodities on which 
Commodity Credit Corporation price- 
support programs are in effect. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES FoR WHICH CCC 
PRICE-SUPPORT PROGRAMS UNDER THE AGRI- 
CULTURAL ACT OF 1949, AS AMENDED, WERE IN 
EFFECT IN 1953 
Basic commodities: Wheat, corn, cotton 

(upland, extra long staple), peanuts, rice, 

tobacco (flue-cured, fire-cured, burley, Mary- 

land, dark air-cured, sun-cured, Puerto 

Rican). 

Designated nonbasic commodities: Butter- 
fat, manufacturing milk, wool, mohair, 
honey, tung nuts. 

Other commodities: Barley, oats, rye, grain 
sorghums, flaxseed, soybeans, dry edible 
beans, cottonseed, crude pine gum, winter 
cover crop seed. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I now 
ask unanimous consent to have placed 
in the Recorp at this point in my re- 
marks a list indicating the commodities 
on which marketing quotas are in effect 
for 1954. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Agricultural commodities for which acreage allotments and marketing quotas are in effect 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 


1953 crop 


Marketing quotas and acreage allot- 


ments. 
Tobacco: 


id type 33. do.. 
Pennsylvania seedleaf | Rejected by growers 
type 41. 


1954 crop 


Marketing quotas and acreage allot- 
ments, 

Acreage allotments. 

-| Marketing quotas and acreage allotments, 


E 
Yi Peper „ 


1954 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have placed 
in the Recor a list of farm commodities 
for which section 22 import restrictions 
are in effect. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES AND PRODUCTS 
‘THEREOF FoR WHICH IMPORT CONTROLS ARE 
IN EFFECT UNDER SECTION 22 OF THE AGRI- 
CULTURAL ADJUSTMENTS ACT, AS AMENDED 
Cotton (long staple, short staple, harsh) 

and cotton waste, wheat and wheat products, 

shelled almonds, oath, flaxseed (including 
linseed oil), peanuts (including peanut oil). 

Dairy products: Butter, dried whole milk, 
dried buttermilk, dried cream, dried skim 
milk, malted milk, Cheddar cheese, Edam 
and Gouda cheese, blue mold cheese, Italian- 
type cheese. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, in ad- 
dition to the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion price-support programs, there are 
certain other programs which are de- 
signed to provide some measure of price 
assistance to producers of agricultural 
products. Two major types of such pro- 
grams are marketing agreement and 
order programs and section 32 programs. 

I ask unanimous consent that a list of 
the market agreement and order pro- 
grams also be placed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES FOR WHICH MAR- 
KETING AND AGREEMENT ORDER PROGRAMS 
UNDER THE AGRICULTURAL MARKETING 
AGREEMENT ACT OF 1937, AS AMENDED, ARE 
IN EFFECT 


Fluid milk orders in 49 areas; type 62 
tobacco; grapefruit (California-Arizona); 
lemons (California-Arizona); grapefruit, 
oranges, tangerines (Florida); oranges, navel 
(California-Arizona); Tokay grapes (Cali- 
fornia) ; peaches (Colorado); peaches 
(Georgia); peaches (Utah); Bartlett pears, 
plums, and Elberta peaches (California); 
Burerre hardy pears (California); winter 
pears (Oregon, Washington, California); 
dried prunes (California); raisins (Cali- 
fornia). 

Fresh peas and cauliflower (Colorado), 
potatoes (Idaho and Oregon), potatoes 
(Colorado), potatoes (Oregon and Cali- 
fornia), potatoes (North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia), potatoes (eastern South Dakota), 
potatoes (Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New Hampshire, Vermont), pota- 
toes (Washington), filberts (Oregon and 
Washington), pecans (California), pecans 
(Georgia, Alabama, South Carolina, Florida, 
Mississippi), walnuts (California, Oregon, 
Washington). 

Section 32 provides that 30 percent of cus- 
toms revenues shall be made available to the 
Department of Agriculture to be used to en- 
courage exports of agricultural commodities 
and to encourage domestic consumption. 
Purchase and donation programs under sec- 
tion 32 are in effect for the following com- 
modities: Fresh winter pears, pecans, canned 
cranberry sauce, beef, butter, Cheddar cheese, 
nonfat dry milk solids, cottonseed oil. 

Export-payment programs under section 32 
are in effect for citrus fruits, raisins, and 
fresh pears. 

The Sugar Act provides a mechanism for 
increasing returns to domestic producers of 
sugar beets and mainland and territorial 
Producers of sugarcane. The act provides 
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for limitation of imports, payments to pro- 
ducers, and when necessary quotas and allot- 
ments on domestic production of sugarcane 
and sugar beets. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, there 
are also further programs for the pro- 
tection of our agricultural economy while 
leaving the economy of our resources and 
manufacturing industries naked and ex- 
posed to ruthless, cutthroat, and unfair 
foreign competition. 

FOA HAS ACTIVE FARM-PRODUCT PROGRAM 


The economic-aid program, for ex- 
ample, administered by the Foreign Op- 
erations Administration, includes, among 
other things, grants of funds to foreign 
countries to be used for the purchase 
ef United States agricultural products. 
That agency also administers a number 
of foreign-relief programs which involve 
United States agricultural products. 

The Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion also administers legislation which 
provides for the sale of United States 
agricultural products under certain cir- 
cumstances for foreign currencies. 

Under the terms of the International 
Wheat Agreement, this Government 
paid a subsidy amounting to the differ- 
ence between wheat prices in the United 
States and wheat prices under the agree- 
ment. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation 
also has a program which involves mak- 
ing wheat available for export outside 
the wheat agreement on the same terms 
as for wheat exported under the agree- 
ment. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation 
has sold for export certain quantities 
of commodities acquired under price- 
support programs. Most of these sales 
have been made at prices somewhat 
lower than domestic market levels. 
These sales for export were made pri- 
marily to dispose of the commodi- 
ties without interference with domestic 
markets. 

Mr. President, the information and 
material I have cited above was supplied 
me, at my request, by the Department 
of Agriculture which is doing a splendid 
Job in administering the protective pro- 
gram authorized by Congress for our 
great and thriving agriculture industry. 

Do the advocates of free trade for all 
other industries want to apply their 
theories to agriculture? Do they want 
to cut the support, credit and conserva- 
tion programs that protect agriculture 
15 percent as they want to cut such few 
tariffs as remain to provide token safe- 
guards for industry? 

Of course not. They want agriculture 
to enjoy the full American market, and 
they want industry to give up huge seg- 
ments of the American market to foreign 
competition. 

They want economic protection for the 
farm but are willing that economic dis- 
aster face the manufacturing and re- 
source industries of America. 

This brings us to the national interest 
about which free traders talk so much. 
WATIONAL INTEREST REQUIRES SAFEGUARDS TO 

INDUSTRY AND WORKINGMEN 


If it is in the national interest to pre- 
serve the agricultural economy—and the 
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junior Senator from Nevada contends it 
is—it also is in the national interest to 
protect the economy of our resources 
and manufacturing industries. 

Mr. President, the workers in our fac- 
tories who have no protection for their 
products in our markets, are helping to 
pay, through their taxes, for the eco- 
nomic protection of their friends, the 
farmers. 

The wage earners of industry can do 
that and continue to keep on doing that 
so long as they are employed. 

Today several million of them are un- 
employed. Unemployed industrial work- 
ers can neither contribute to the price 
supports that protect the products of our 
farms nor acquire the products the Gov- 
ernment now has in surplus storage. 

Mr. President, I am advised that this 
includes enough wheat to provide every 
wage earning family in America 1,400 
loaves, enough cotton to make 117 cotton 
shirts or 91 cotton house dresses, enough 
pork to give each family a 6 months’ sup- 
ply, and enough butter to last every fam- 
ily 3 months. 

The unprotected industrial workers of 
America have helped contribute, through 
their taxes, to the 86% billion invested 
in these commodities, but their contribu- 
tions must decline as free trade imports 
bump them from their jobs. 

If for no other reason, Mr. President, 
than to maintain and support our farm 
program, tariffs should be restored for 
industrial products on the basis of fair 
and reasonable competition with the 
principal competing foreign nation, giv- 
ing American producers equal access to 
our own markets. 

Mr. President, in closing, I wish to re- 
fer again to my proposed amendment 
which was submitted on February 23, 
1954, which would create authority for 
4 Cabinet officers and 1 member of the 
Tariff Commission to arrange and to 
apply duties and tariffs, on a basis of 
fair and reasonable competition, to the 
list of agricultural commodities desig- 
nated by this authority. 

The American market is the most 
prized and richest in the world. Let the 
products of foreign nations into it on 
a fair and equal basis, but let us not 
deny our own markets to our own re- 
sources products and producers as we 
have been doing under the Trade Agree- 
ments Act of 1934. 

During the delivery of Mr. MALONE’s 


speech, 

Mrs. BOWRING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I shall be very happy 
to yield to the distinguished Senator 
from Nebraska, with the understanding 
that the remainder of the time allotted 
to me will be utilized later, at the com- 
pletion of her address, and will not be 
diminished in any way; and also that I 
may retain my right to the floor. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Nevada, without losing his right to 
the floor, may yield 15 minutes, or ap- 
proximately that length of time, to the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the remarks of 
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the distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
may appear at the conclusion of my 
address. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL in the chair). Does the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nebraska de- 
sire an allotment of 15 minutes? 

Mr. BUSH. It is my understanding 
that that is in accordance with an in- 
formal agreement. 

Mrs. BOWRING. Approximately 15 
minutes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that the distinguished Senator 
from Nebraska is about to make her 
maiden speech. I should be very happy 
to suggest the absence of a quorum, be- 
cause I know there are other Senators 
who would wish to be on the floor while 
the Senator from Nebraska is addressing 
the Senate. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I remind 
the Senator from Florida that the Sen- 
ate is operating under a unanimous- 
consent agreement, in which the time 
is controlled. I wonder whether the ab- 
sence of a quorum should be suggested. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, in connection 
with the quorum call, the time be 
charged to neither side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I now suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I am au- 
thorized to yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mrs. Bowrinc] 15 minutes 
from the time of the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. MILLIKIN] on the pending 
question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska is recognized. 


THE PRICE-SUPPORT PROGRAM 


Mrs. BOWRING. Mr. President, I 
should like to express my thanks to the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. MALONE], 
who has so courteously yielded to me at 
this time with the understanding that 
the remarks I am about to make will 
appear in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of his address. I should also like to 
express at this time my thanks to other 
Members of the Senate and to the en- 
tire membership of this body for bein; 
so courteous to me during the time I 
have served in the Senate. 

Since April 26, when I took the oath 
as a Member of this distinguished body, 
I have, notwithstanding my womanly 
instincts, attempted to observe and abide 
by the unwritten rule that so very junior 
a Senator should be bound to an appro- 
priate period of silence. This is, indeed, 
a rule not without merit. For the past 
2 months I have been impressed with the 
fact that there is often more to be gained 
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by listening than by rising to take the 
floor. 

At this time, however, I feel impelled 
to break my own period of silence and 
attempt, if you please, Mr. President, to 
deliver what may be called my maiden 
speech as a United States Senator. I 
ask the indulgence of my colleagues on 
this occasion, for I feel that the hour is 
crucial, and that the circumstances de- 
mand that I make my position known. 

This morning the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry voted 8 to 7 
in favor of a 1-year extension of rigid 
90-percent price supports for all basic 
farm commodities except tobacco, which 
is otherwise provided for. Therefore, at 
this time I wish to put myself on record 
as one of those who believe that our 
courageous Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Honorable Ezra Benson, and our dis- 
tinguished President, Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, have correctly analyzed the agri- 
cultural problem of the United States, 
and are right in the agricultural pro- 
gram which they have recommended to 
this Congress. 

Upon the shoulders of this Congress, 
and of each Member individually, rests 
a tremendous responsibility to provide 
for the Nation and for our farming pop- 
ulation a legislative program that will 
permit and encourage the business of 
farming on a continuing sound and 
profitable basis. 

Both before and since assuming my 
duties in the Senate, I have publicly 
stated that those among us who are will- 
ing to stand up and be counted on any 
given issue are best serving the public 
interest, to say nothing of serving their 
own consciences. 

Therefore, I voluntarily say at this 
time that I, for one, am supporting the 
new farm program proposed by President 
Eisenhower. I say this after the best 
study I have been able to give to the 
subject, and in the conviction that it will 
bring more prosperity to American 
farmers and will best serve the future 
of the Nation and its agriculture. 

A flexible price-support program will 
cushion farmers against wide breaks in 
the market on basic farm commodities. 
At the same time, it will permit supply 
and demand to function sufficiently to 
influence shifts in agricultural produc- 
tion. In due time such shifts certainly 
should help control surpluses, as well as 
add stability to prices. 

Actually, the much maligned law of 
supply and demand does affect the mar- 
ket on agricultural products, notwith- 
standing all that Government has done 
or can try to do. When rigid supports 
are imposed without accompanying 
methods of getting rid of surpluses, the 
Government stockpile grows higher and 
higher. The proof of this exists in the 
bulging Government warehouses today 
across the length and breadth of the 
land. And as the surpluses grow, we, 
whose livelihood depends upon agricul- 
ture, sink deeper into an evertightening 
net of Government controls. We can 
will it otherwise, but we cannot escape 
from these shackles of our own fash- 
ioning. 

The President’s farm program calls for 
a gradual change from rigid price sup- 
ports. I repeat, the change would be 
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gradual. Such a program will encour- 
age the development of a balanced agri- 
cultural economy; it will encourage bet- 
ter farm management; and the interests 
of the individual farm producer will be 
better served, at a great saving in the 
taxpayers’ money. 

Flexible price supports will affect all 
farmers alike, and I believe they offer a 
bright hope of recapturing some of our 
lost markets at home and abroad. 

Under present laws, farm production 
is needlessly cut back and restricted, in 
order to maintain abnormal prices. Op- 
eration of this program tends to destroy 
or weaken the consumer demand and to 
affect detrimentally national prosperity 
on which farm prosperity depends. 

Huge surpluses of food continue to pile 
up in warehouses. It is estimated that 
our carryover of corn next October will 
be 950 million bushels—more than dou- 
ble what it was 2 years earlier. This in- 
crease, had it been consumed as feed, 
would have resulted in only from 2 to 3 
percent more meat and eggs. 

With more flexibility in our support 
prices for corn, most of this current sur- 
plus would have disappeared. Increased 
marketing receipts from livestock would 
have largely offset the payments farmers 
now get by way of nonrecourse loans. 
The Government would not have approx- 
imately $1.2 billion tied up in corn price 
supports. 

In the case of wheat, we have stimu- 
lated even greater production for Goy- 
ernment storage. On July 1, we shall 
have on hand an estimated 875 million 
bushels of wheat—a sufficient quantity 
to provide every family in the Nation 
with 1,400 loaves of bread. 

The Government now has nearly 82 ½ 
billion committed to wheat price-support 
operations, in an effort to maintain the 
return to farmers a* 90 percent of parity. 

Much of the wheat grown east of the 
Mississippi, which formerly was fed to 
livestock, now finds its way into Govern- 
ment storage, because the Government 
is outbidding the other users. As a result 
of these accumulations, wheatgrowers 
have voted to accept production controls 
this year. They face another cutback in 
1955. 

I was surprised to learn that most of 
the farm commodities which today are in 
serious difficulties are the ones we 
have attempted to support at 90 percent 
of parity. They include wheat, cotton, 
corn, and dairy products. Of the $64 
billion which the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration has committed to price-support 
operations, more than $5 billion is tied up 
in these four items. 

Producers of other crops, which enjoy 
no price supports at all, or get help only 
on a limited basis, are beginning to ex- 
press some concern over the effects of a 
farm program which places most of the 
emphasis upon a few selected commodi- 
ties. They see particular danger that 
the acres diverted from such crops as 
wheat, corn, and cotton may be planted 
to the nonsupported commodities in 
which they have been specializing. 

Despite the emphasis which our farm 
programs place upon the six basic com- 
modities, they produce only 23 percent 
of the farmers’ cash marketing receipts. 
Fifty-six percent of the Nation's farm 
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income is derived from commodities 
which have no direct price supports at 
all. The other 21 percent comes from 
products already supported on a flexible 
basis. 

Farmers who buy price-supported 
feeds and sell hogs, cattle, poultry, and 
eggs on a free market are often inclined 
to take a dim view of the rigid support 
program. Many groups do not want 
price-support programs, and they feel 
that if other groups favor such aids, there 
should at least be a realistic amount of 
flexibility in the operations, 

Typical of this trend in agricultural 
thinking, is the attitude of an organiza- 
tion to which I belong, the Nebraska 
Stock Growers Association. 

At a convention just concluded, the 
Nebraska Stock Growers Association 
passed a strongly worded resolution on 
the subject of price supports, reiterating 
its traditional opposition to governmen- 
tal control of or subsidy for the cattle 
industry, and urging that in the interest 
of a sound agricultural economy, Con- 
gress act immediately to provide for flex- 
ible price supports on commodities pres- 
ently supported. These sentiments are 
typical of the feelings of an ever-grow- 
ing number of organizations represent- 
ing various segments of agriculture. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nebraska yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
DworsHak in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota? 

Mrs. BOWRING. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. In the first place, Mr. 
President, let me pay my compliments 
and my tribute to the Senator from Ne- 
braska for the statement she is making. 
She is making it with a background of 
a lifetime of experience in the farming 
and ranching industries of Nebraska. 
The conditions she has discovered there 
are very similar to those which exist in 
a large area of South Dakota and in the 
region to the north. 

My reason for rising at this point is 
to say that the stock growers of South 
Dakota have just completed their con- 
vention, meeting at Hot Springs. I am 
sure the Senator from Nebraska has 
been at Hot Springs many times, and 
knows many of the people who were at 
that convention. They, as did the Ne- 
braska stock growers, adopted a reso- 
lution reaffirming the traditional posi- 
tion of the stock growers with respect 
to price supports so far as live animals 
are concerned. 

Mrs. BOWRING. I thank the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota for his remarks. 

Mr. President, granting that political 
opinion and action should reflect the 
majority thinking of the people, I fear 
that sometimes the political officeholder 
refiects what he hopes will be popular 
with the people instead of reflecting 
what is best for the people even after 
a majority of the people have come to 
realize the fallacy of the program the 
elected officeholder espouses. 

In the long run, rigid price supports 
take from the farmer more than he 
receives. They encourage him to de- 
plete his soil. They saddle the markets 
with surpluses which give him no op- 
portunity to realize full parity. They 
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destroy the normal relationship of feed 
and livestock prices. They encourage 
the development of competitive syn- 
thetics and substitutes. They place 
farmers in such a position that they 
lose much of their freedom to make 
management decisions. 

It is impossible to have high price 
supports without having surplus dis- 
posal and production control problems. 
Disposal programs are extremely dif- 
ficult. Subsidized disposal is at best a 
temporary solution. If we had an ex- 
port market for these surplus items— 
even at a sharply reduced price—or 
if we could feed them back into domes- 
tic trade channels, even at some loss, 
without badly disrupting normal mar- 
ketings, then the problem would be 
simple. 

The real solution to our farm prob- 
lems lies in improved marketing. We 
need a continuing, concerted search so 
as to develop greater efficiency in dis- 
tribution methods, better means of meet- 
ing demands for new products, improve- 
ments in handling and packaging agri- 
cultural products, new processing tech- 
niques and procedures, and lower costs 
at all stages of marketing. 

We have in this country a rapidly 
growing market—a population that has 
recently been increasing by more than 
212 million every year. 

Our market is only partly tapped. It 
is a responsive market. Our experi- 
ence with beef last year proved that to 
be so. Aggressive marketing and coop- 
eration between agriculture, industry, 
and government raised consumption of 
beef to an alltime high of over 76 pounds 
per person. 

We have failed to do an adequate job 
of promoting and selling dairy products, 
although all credit is due those engaged 
in the dairy industry who have so ag- 
gressively moved within the past year to 
remedy this defect. Milk is the most 
nearly perfect food, yet much remains 
to be done in keeping this fact before 
the American people and making milk 
more readily available to potential buy- 
ers. 

We know that if the American people 
were drinking as much milk per capita 
as they were only a few years ago, there 
would be no dairy surpluses. We also 
know that during those high consump- 
tion years in the 1940’s, millions of our 
citizens, young and old, were not getting 
even the minimum amount of milk re- 
quired for their own welfare. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s 15 minutes have expired. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I yield an 
additional 5 minutes to the junior Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska is recognized for 
an additional 5 minutes. 

Mrs. BOWRING. While the job of 
promoting and selling is of course the 
responsibility of the dairy industry it- 
self, research and education can play the 
major role in providing new and better 
products. We have not educated people 
sufficiently in the uses and advantages 
of these products, although high quality 
food proteins should find a ready market 
in a diet-conscious America which is 
steadily swinging away from such tradi- 
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There are encouraging signs of united 
efforts by the entire dairy industry to 
stimulate consumption through improved 
marketing and merchandising programs, 
The food retail outlets are doing their 
part in promoting sales of butter, cheese 
and milk. 

At present the Department of Agri- 
culture’s field reports show that home 
sales of butter are running about 10 
percent higher than they were in March. 

If we could obtain a 10 percent in- 
crease in consumption of all dairy prod- 
ucts this year, the industry could look to 
the future with real confidence. This 
can be done through the combined efforts 
of all who have a vital stake in dairying. 

The contribution which dairy scien- 
tists can make may be the most im- 
portant factor of all. Some day, in 
the near future, science will perfect a 
frozen whole milk concentrate, or per- 
haps a whole milk powder. When this 
development comes it will bring with it 
a new era for the dairy industry. What 
a similar process has done for citrus pro- 
ducers might do even more for dairymen. 
I am thoroughly convinced that through 
united and sustained effort the dairy 
industry can turn its present problems 
into opportunities. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, the farm 
program proposed by President Eisen- 
hower is for the best interests of the 
farmers and all Americans. 

It is not offered as a quick or easy 
cure-all. But it will give us better bal- 
anced production, improved land use, 
greater individual freedom, and a more 
prosperous and stable agricultural 
economy. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I wish to 
express my appreciation for the fine ad- 
dress just delivered by the junior Sena- 
tor from Nebraska. Not only has she 
shown a complete grasp of the subject on 
which she has spoken, but she has ad- 
dressed the Senate in language which 
everyone should be able to understand. 

I am very sorry that the Senate will 
not have the benefit of the counsel and 
wisdom of the junior Senator from Ne- 
braska in the session which lies ahead 
of us next year. 

Mrs. BOWRING. The Senator from 
Nebraska greatly appreciates the kind 
remarks of the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I wish 
to express my warm compliments to the 
distinguished junior Senator from Ne- 
braska for her able and thoroughly con- 
vincing speech, and also to thank her 
particularly for her reference to the job 
which the Florida citrus industry is try- 
ing to do, and which I think it has done 
to a very large degree. We have trebled 
our production since the time when we 
were supposed to be going broke from 
overproduction, by means of the proc- 
esses for canning and concentrates which 
we have discovered, and by means of 
strict grading and packaging supported 
by intensive advertising and dealer serv- 
ice, purchased with our own funds, pro- 
duced from our own pockets. On be- 
half of the Florida citrus industry I ex- 
press appreciation for the kindly refer- 
ence made to that industry by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nebraska. 
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Mrs. BOWRING. The Senator from 
Nebraska appreciates very much the re- 
marks of the Senator from Florida. She 
especially appreciates the work which 
the citrus industry has done in pointing 
out a path which may lead to the suc- 
cessful handling of our milk surplus. 

Mr, BUSH. Mr. President, I wish to 
associate myself completely with the 
compliments paid the Senator from Ne- 
braska by the Senator from Vermont 
and the Senator from Florida, and to 
say I think this has been a remarkably 
fine and incisive address by a Senator 
who knows whereof she speaks, one 
whose life has been bound up in agri- 
culture. Her address is a fine analysis 
of perhaps the most pressing domestic 
problem we have. I venture to express 
the hope that her address will be read 
by all Members of the Senate and the 
House, and by taxpayers and voters all 
over the Nation, because I think she has 
made a real contribution to our thinking 
upon this difficult question. I heartily 
congratulate her upon her address. 

Mrs. BOWRING. The Senator from 
Nebraska appreciates the very kind re- 
marks of the Senator from Connecticut 
and other Senators, and the high stand- 
ards which the gentlemen of the Senate 
have set for the ladies of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Nebraska has 
expired. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I yield an 
additional 5 minutes for any comments 
Senators may desire to make. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I wish to 
congratulate the able Senator from Ne- 
braska upon her thoughtful, provocative 
address. I wish the Recorp to show that 
she is favored by the attendance of more 
of her fellow Senators than most of her 
colleagues of the opposite sex are ever 
able to attract. 

Mrs. BOWRING. The Senator from 
Nebraska is very grateful for the remarks 
of the Senator from Tennessee. She is 
not unaware of the unusual number of 
Senators present in the Chamber. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I, too, 
wish to join in commending the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Nebraska 
on the very competent, able, and enlight- 
ening address she has just delivered, and 
to associate myself with her in full sup- 
port of the principles she has enunci- 
ated in endorsing the very worthwhile 
and commonsense program advocated 
by the Secretary of Agriculture and rec- 
ommended to the Congress and to the 
American people by the President of the 
United States. I thank the Senator from 
Nebraska, and I am certain that many 
people throughout the country will be 
very grateful for what she has said and 
for the support she is giving to a very 
constructive program. 

Mrs. BOWRING. I thank the Senator 
from Maine. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mrs. BOWRING. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Nevada. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I should 
like to join my colleagues in compliment- 
ing the distinguished junior Senator 
from Nebraska, and to add one regret, 
namely, that the junior Senator from 
Nebraska will not run for reelection. 
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Mrs. BOWRING. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Nevada. I am 
hopeful that I may be of help outside the 
United States Senate. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mrs. BOWRING. I am glad to yield. 

Mr.LANGER. Mr. President, the sen- 
ior Senator from North Dakota wishes to 
compliment the distinguished junior 
Senator from Nebraska for the clear and 
concise manner in which she has pre- 
sented her side of this subject, with 
which the senior Senator from North Da- 
kota disagrees in its entirety. Never- 
theless, I respect the views of the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska, and I am in great 
hope that before adjournment she will 
have completely changed her mind on 
the subject of price supports. 

Mrs. BOWRING. The junior Senator 
from Nebraska thanks the senior Sena- 
tor from North Dakota, and remarks that 
it is a privilege to disagree. In connec- 
tion with the hope expressed by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from North 
Dakota, the junior Senator from Ne- 
braska may perhaps be as inflexible as 
is the senior Senator from North Da- 
kota. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mrs. BOWRING. I yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. The junior 
Senator from New Jersey wishes to asso- 
ciate himself wholeheartedly with the 
well-deserved tributes which have been 
paid to the charming and able junior 
Senator from Nebraska on the floor of 
the Senate today. Unfortunately, I 
missed the first part of the Senator’s 
speech, but I heard the last part of it, 
and I know it was a message which the 
Senate can well afford to study, and 
study carefully. I commend the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mrs. BOWRING. The Senator from 
Nebraska appreciates the remarks of the 
Senator from New Jersey. I now yield 
the floor to the junior Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. MALONE], who very graciously 
granted me this time, for which I wish 
to express to him my deep appreciation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed, without amendment, the follow- 
ing bill and joint resolution of the Sen- 
ate: 

S. 3476. An act to provide for the advance- 
ment of Comdr. Donald B. MacMillan, United 
States Naval Reserve (retired), to the grade 
of rear admiral on the Naval Reserve retired 
list; and 

S. J. Res. 167. Joint resolution to amend 
the National Housing Act, as amended, and 
for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to each of the following bills 
of the House: 

H. R.2231. An act to authorize the nego- 
tiation and ratification of separate settle- 
ment contracts with the Sioux Indians of the 
Lower Brule and the Crow Creek Reserva- 
tions in South Dakota for Indian lands and 
rights acquired by the United States for the 
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Fort Randall Dam and reservoir, Missouri 
River development, to authorize a transfer 
of funds from the Secretary of Defense to 
the Secretary of the Interior and to author- 
ize an appropriation for the removal from 
the taking area of the Fort Randall Dam and 
Reservoir, Missouri River development, and 
the reestablishment of the Indians of the 
Yankton Indian Reservation in South Da- 
kota; and 

H. R. 3038. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Olympia Cue. 


The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. 
R. 8873) making appropriations for the 
Department of Defense and related in- 
dependent agency for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1955, and for other pur- 
poses; that the House receded from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 6 and 9 to the bill, and 
concurred therein, and that the House 
receded from its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 2, 
5, 13, 18, 19, 22, 28, and 35 to the bill, 
and concurred therein, severally with an 
amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


EXTENSION OF TRADE 
AGREEMENTS ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 9474) to extend the au- 
thority of the President to enter into 
trade agreements under section 350 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Are we not 
operating under a unanimous-consent 
agreement as to the division of time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
is correct. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I withdraw my suggestion of the absence 
of a quorum. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I yield 8 
minutes to the junior Senator from New 
York [Mr. LEHMAN]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York may proceed. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I speak 
in support of the amendments in the na- 
ture of a substitute offered by the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Gore] and cosponsored by other 
Senators. I was very much pleased to 
join in sponsoring the amendments 
which, if adopted, would serve notice 
that we intend to carry on and extend 
our historic policy of peace through 
trade, or breaking down the barriers to 
world trade, the policy pioneered a great 
many years ago by that great statesman 
from Tennessee—a great Member of the 
House, a great Senator, and a great Sec- 
retary of State—Cordell Hull. 

It is a happy coincidence that the 
leadership in this important move today 
has been taken by the junior Senator 
from Tennessee. He is following in great 
footsteps. I am sure he is aware of the 
tradition. Cordell Hull was a member 
of the Ways and Means Committee of 
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the House and of the Finance Committee 
in the Senate. Tirelessly for many years 
he advocated the reciprocal trade agree- 
ment program. Finally, as Secretary of 
State under Franklin D. Roosevelt, Cor- 
dell Hull had the opportunity to initiate 
and carry out that program. It was one 
of the greatest contributions to peace 
ever made. And today ALBERT Gore is 
carrying on in that tradition. 

Mr. President, I do not favor a 1-year 
extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act. This is no solution to the 
mighty challenge of our times. Such an 
extension would provide evidence to our 
allies in the free world that we are in- 
sincere in our advocacy of “trade not 
aid,” and that we are willing to pay only 
lip service to it—the tribute of a slogan, 
but without substance or conviction. 

Last year the Republican administra- 
tion and Congress delayed taking defini- 
tive action on an international trade 
program. It was argued that time was 
needed for the new administration to 
study and familiarize itself with the 
problems involved in international trade 
policy. So Congress and the American 
people marked time by enacting a simple 
1-year extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. This means doing 
nothing. The fact is that no new trade 
agreements were negotiated. The United 
States Government turned its back on 
the reciprocal trade program while pre- 
tending to affirm it. 

During the past year Russian and Red 
Chinese trade overtures to the nations of 
the free world have met with alarming 
success. We can hardly read a news- 
paper without finding a report of a new 
trade delegation proceeding to Moscow 
or Peking, or of a new trade agreement 
having been reached between an Iron 
Curtain country and a nation of the 
free world. 

Already Red China has concluded 
trade agreements with 13 of our allies, 
and Russia with 15. Both Red nations 
are moving relentlessly to broaden the 
scope and to step up the tempo of trade 
with our allies who for years have been 
our chief customers and suppliers. The 
Communist nations are driving hard to 
take over our foreign markets and to 
leave us with huge unsalable surpluses. 
But to sell our products we must buy the 
products of others. Trade cannot be a 
1-way street or a 2-way street. It must 
be on a multilateral basis. 

But instead of actively promoting 
world trade, instead of moving ahead 
with measures to expand trade, we have 
done nothing. Now it is proposed that 
we continue to do nothing. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I disagree violently with this do- 
nothing trade philosophy. We are a 
producing Nation. We must find mar- 
kets for our surplus agricultural and 
industrial products. There is no argu- 
ment on this point. We must establish 
and maintain outlets for our surpluses. 
We must either give them away or we 
must provide the wherewithal for other 
nations to buy in our markets. We must 
be customers as well as sellers. If we do 
not follow either of these courses, our 
economy will stagnate. Unemployment 
will continue to rise, and an unmanage- 
able overflow of surpluses will glut the 
economic life of our Nation. 
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President Eisenhower submitted the 
Randall report on March 30, 1954. The 
report asked for a cautious liberalization 
of our international trade policies. The 
Randall Commission recommended a 3- 
year extension of the reciprocal trade 
program with authority to reduce tariffs 
on selected commodities not more than 
5 percent a year. The President called 
this program a minimum which he con- 
sidered essential, and warned that if we 
fail in our trade policy we may fail in all. 

What has been the resulting action? 
Days and weeks passed, and no legisla- 
tion was submitted to Congress. Fi- 
nally—and I might add with impressive 
speed following the brilliant attack on 
this whole problem by the junior Senator 
from Tennessee—the administration 
made its move. Out from the House 
Ways and Means Committee—ahead of 
social security revision—ahead of the tax 
bill—came again a proposal for a 1-year 
extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. 

In great haste that bill passed the 
House, was cleared by the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, and is now before the 
Senate. 

Why this haste for a simple 1-year 
extension—a bill that does nothing but 
mark time, that neglects the President’s 
recommendations and pays rather ob- 
vious lip service to the ideal of free 
trade? 

We are, Mr. President, putting our al- 
lies on notice that for another year our 
customers abroad must wonder what our 
long-range trade policy is to be. It 
means that trade offers from the Soviet 
Union and Red China will seem more and 
more attractive in the face of the ab- 
sence of an affirmative trade policy on 
the part of the United States. 

Mr. President, we have heard alarmist 
charges to the effect that we must inves- 
tigate the trade our allies are conducting 
with Iron Curtain countries. We are 
quick to condemn our allies for trading 
with Red China and other Communist 
countries. I respectfully suggest to 
those Members of the Senate who have 
so loudly clamored on this issue that 
here is a chance to vote for a United 
States trade policy which will contribute 
positively to a decrease in trade with 
the Iron Curtain countries. Let us give 
our allies a chance to trade with us. We 
cannot adopt a dog-in-the-manger at- 
titude and say, “You can’t trade with us, 
except to buy surpluses, but we don’t 
want you to trade with Russia either.” 

Those who support this position—the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
McCartHy] among others—now face a 
real test of their sincerity. I hope they 
will join with us in adopting the amend- 
ments in the nature of a substitute. 
Here is a realistic and practical oppor- 
tunity to do something about our deteri- 
orating international trade position, and, 
at the same time, to strike a major blow 
at Communist penetration through 
trade. 

I very much hope that the amend- 
ments in the nature of a substitute, 
offered by the junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore] and his cosponsors, 
will prevail. 
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Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield back his 
unused time? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield to the Senator 
ray Tennessee the remainder of my 

ime. 

Mr. GORE. I yield 6 minutes to my 
colleague the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). The senior Sena- 
tor from Tennessee is recognized for 6 
minutes. . 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, one 
of the most tragic facts of the present 
hour is the lack of a real belief that 
peace can be obtained—that wars are 
ats the only solution to the world’s prob- 
ems. 

Speaking up for peace is not very 
fashionable these days. Too many of us 
leave talk of peace to Communists who 
do not actually believe in it. War will, 
indeed, become inevitable if we leave the 
destinies of this Nation and the world 
either to Communists who do not believe 
in peace on the one hand, or those of our 
leaders who have come to despair of 
peace on the other. 

We have the power in this body, Mr. 
President, to strike a great blow for 
peace now. The Senate of the United 
States has the opportunity of assuring 
both our friends and our foes that the 
people of the United States desire a 
peaceful world above all things and will 
make sacrifices to obtain it and main- 
tain it, just as we would make sacrifices 
if war were thrust upon us. 

One of the quickest and surest, most 
trusted, and reliable ways to make for a 
peaceful world is to encourage world 
trade. It is the way of true friendship 
and understanding. 

My distinguished colleague, the junior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], has 
been an able leader of the forces which 
are seeking to make the United States 
foremost among the countries of the 
world in promoting and stimulating the 
international exchange of goods. In so 
doing he is following a great tradition 
of our State, whose eminent son, Cor- 
dell Hull, was the father of the Recip- 
rocal Trade Act of this country. He is 
following the long tradition of the Dem- 
ocratic Party which, from its inception, 
has recognized enhanced world trade as 
a means of peace and friendship among 
nations and a means of strength and 
growth to ourselves. It is with pride 
that I join him in this struggle for a 
peaceful world based on the reality of 
greater world trade and the friendship 
and well-being it engenders. 

Many of the leaders of this struggle 
we make for quickened world trade are 
the most hardheaded and farsighted 
members of the business community. 
And a great many of them are devoted 
members of the Republican Party. As 
leaders of our great business enterprises, 
they have come to see more clearly than 
many the absolute necessity to the peace 
of the world and the well-being of our 
Nation of a larger and less encumbered 
world trade. 

As Republicans, I expect that they 
have noted with sorrow the retreat of 
the present administration from the 
principles of which it fought the last 
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national election, as well as from its 
slogans. We are, and it is inevitable that 
we do so, withdrawing from many of the 
programs of economic aid which were 
found vital after World War II. The Re- 
publican Party ran in the last elec- 
tion under the slogan trade, not aid.“ 
President Eisenhower, early in his ad- 
ministration, appointed the so-called 
Randall Commission to study this tre- 
mendous problem, and to present to him 
a long term solution. That the Com- 
mission did. Its report is one with which 
not every Democrat would agree. But 
knowing the realities of Republican pol- 
itics and the hard core of Republican 
tradition, it managed to be better than 
many of us had expected. 

Legislation was drawn up on the basis 
of the report of the Randall Commis- 
sion. That legislation was placed on 
the “must list” for consideration by this 
Congress. It is not merely sad; it is 
tragic that in this hour of world ten- 
sion the administration gave up its plan 
to push such long-range legislation and 
has notified its leaders in the Congress 
that it would accept instead an exten- 
sion of merely 1 year of the Reciprocal 
Trade Act. Thus the great crusade has 
been transformed into the great retreat. 

Those of us who still have faith that 
by peaceful means men of good will in 
all nations can work out a solution to 
world problems without a final resort 
to war, those who place the welfare of 
the Nation above politics, have no al- 
ternative except to seek to save this ad- 
ministration from its own weaknesses. 

Instead of a paltry and pallid exten- 
sion of the Reciprocal Trade Act by a 
single year, we propose the extension 
of a liberalized act for 3 years. 

Last year I offered an amendment ex- 
tending the act for 3 years instead of 1, 
and incorporating other liberalizing 
amendments. My amendment was de- 
feated. At that time the position of the 
administration was that they wanted 
only a 1-year extension, pending com- 
pletion of the Randall study and its 
report. 

The study has been completed, and 
the report filed, and it recommends a 
3-year extension, for largely the same 
reasons that I gave last year. But again 
we are faced with only a 1-year exten- 
sion. Therefore, I was glad to join my 
colleague and the other Senators in 
sponsoring the amendment again this 
year, and I hope the Senate will adopt it. 

A 1-year extension will merely mean 
to the rest of the world that we have 
not yet gone backward in our position 
on world trade. An extension of a lib- 
eralized act for 3 years would be taken 
universally as a going forward, as the 
most concrete evidence there could be 
that the United States still intends to 
be a leader in the long march toward 
the kind of a world in which differences 
between nations can be settled regularly 
and normally by peaceful processes. 

To our friends the world around, Mr. 
President, such action by us would bring 
a lifting up of hearts. It would help to 
end many of the strains which reckless 
actions or equally reckless inaction on 
our part have placed on some of our old- 
est and deepest friendships with other 
peoples. It would allow our own busi- 
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nessmen and those of other friendly 
countries to plan their programs far 
enough in advance to give them a new 
security. It would go far to end the 
charges of isolationism which have been 
cast against us. 

To our enemies it would bring a vision 
of the kind of fruitful trade and im- 
proved living conditions for their peoples 
which would open up to them the mo- 
ment they laid aside their aggressions 
and gave evidence of a genuine desire for 
peace. 

We have a great propaganda agency 
maintained at a cost of many millions of 
dollars. We hope that it will make for 
understanding and friendship for us. 
Yet in the brief time that it would take 
the Congress to pass a genuinely liberal 
and long-term Reciprocal Trade Act, we 
could, Mr. President, accomplish more 
for the good will of the United States 
than any propaganda agency could do 
alone in years of effort. 

The failure of the present administra- 
tion to push its own legislation, the fail- 
ure of this Congress to pass a liberalized, 
long-term Reciprocal Trade Act, will be 
a signal to the world, a signal to our 
friends, a sign to our enemies, that we 
have lost faith in peace, that we and they 
must endure yet another year of deepen- 
ing crisis. 

We have here, Mr. President, an op- 
portunity to serve the cause of peace at 
a time in which such opportunities be- 
come daily less frequent. We must seize 
the opportunity. We must notify the 
world that America has not thrown down 
its mantle of leadership. The issue here 
is one of limpid clarity. We can be gen- 
erous on this issue and we will be wise 
in doing so, we can once again proclaim 
the faith of our Nation in peace and a 
better life for ourselves and the other 
peoples of the world, or we can demon- 
strate our weakness and our timidity, our 
loss of faith, our lack of confidence in our 
tremendous destiny, the fact that our 
generation is a little less worthy to be 
called citizens of the land of the free and 
the home of the brave. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 6 
minutes of the Senator from Tennessee 
have expired. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I yield 6 
minutes to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
rise to support the President’s program 
for an extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act for 3 years. I do so even 
though the President's own leadership 
in the Congress seems to have abandoned 
that program. In doing so, I am proud 
to join the junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gonk] and our many asso- 
ciates on this side of the aisle who are 
demonstrating once again the qualities 
of leadership and proper governmental 
responsibility—the dedication to princi- 
ples and to national welfare without re- 
gard for party affiliation. 

We support the President when he is 
right in our judgment, and we oppose 
him when we believe he is wrong. We 
support the President's recommendation 
for a 3-year reciprocal-trade extension 
at this time because we know it is right 
for our Nation and for our people. 

Mr. President, last year at about this 
time I rose to speak on our foreign eco- 
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nomic policy, and several other Senators 
did the same. I recall that we pleaded for 
a more stable foreign-trade policy from 
this administration, and that we asked 
for a foreign economic policy which 
would be a coherent and effective part of 
our total foreign policy in this long-term, 
hot-and-cold war with communism. 

Those of us who spoke last year took 
note of the fact that the antitrade forces 
in this country were making a more de- 
termined effort than usual to undermine 
our foreign-trade position and the econ- 
omies of the free world. We took note 
of the fact that the Soviet bloc was mak- 
ing a more determined effort than at any 
time in the past to undermine our for- 
eign-trade position and the economies 
of the free world. 

American foreign policy, military se- 
curity, and foreign trade should all be 
considered as important areas of an inte- 
grated overall comprehensive program 
of security and international relations. 
A successful foreign policy necessitates 
effective action on three fronts: 

First. Diplomacy. 

Second. Mutual defense. 

Third. Foreign economic policy and 
international trade. 

These are interrelated and interde- 
pendent, 

Discouraging as the political and mili- 
tary situation may be, the most glaring 
and disturbing aspect of our foreign pol- 
icy is our failure to develop a sound and 
progressive international economic pro- 
gram. We have put off the day of reck- 
oning by our liberal loans and grants to 
our allies. With the determination of 
the administration and the Congress to 
reduce economic aid, the imperative ne- 
cessity of expanded trade between our- 
selves and the free nations becomes ever 
more important. The slogan of “Trade, 
not aid” requires not only that we re- 
duce our aid, but that we expand our 
trade. 

The normal trade patterns of prewar 
Europe and Asia were severed and dis- 
rupted by World War II and the post- 
war aggression of the Soviet Union and 
her satellites. The arteries and veins of 
commerce between the nations of Eu- 
rope and Asia were blocked. If Western 
Europe is to survive and the other free 
nations to grow in strength and stabili- 
ty, new trade channels must be opened 
and kept open. 

The United States of America is the 
most powerful economic force on the 
face of the earth. We have given politi- 
cal leadership, and at great cost have 
helped to rearm our friends and allies, 
Yet, we have shown little or no states- 
manship in the area of world trade and 
foreign economic policy. Our program 
of building strength against the forces 
of Communist imperialism may well fail 
and collapse unless all three areas of 
our international policy remain strong 
and effective; the political, the military, 
and the economic. 

This sound international policy is like 
a 3-legged stool. Its stability and its 
strength cannot be measured by any 
two—it requires all three. As the lead- 
ing economic power in the world, surely 
we should be able to establish beyond 
question of doubt our claim to economic 
statesmanship and leadership. 
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In 1953, the President and his admin- 
istration asked for but a l-year exten- 
sion of the Reciprocal Trade Act. The 
President in his message asked for this 
year’s extension, stating that during 
that year a commission would be ap- 
pointed to study the overall trade poli- 
cies of the United States, and that the 
commission would bring forth recom- 
mendations, which in turn the President 
would submit to the Congress for action. 

We voted reluctantly for a mere 
l-year extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act, and took careful 
note of the pledge of the Secretary of 
State that no new agreements would be 
negotiated under it. But we lived at 
that time in hope that this year the ad- 
ministration would redeem its pledge to 
bring before the Congress a consistent, 
forward-looking foreign economic poli- 
cy—a policy worthy of the problems now 
facing the free world. 

The Commission was appointed. The 
study was made, and the recommenda- 
tions were sent to the Congress by the 
President. The report of the Randall 
Commission represents the 1-year study. 
But we are now faced again with an- 
other request for a l-year extension of 
the whole Reciprocal Trade Act. The 
President’s foreign economic policy mes- 
sage has been relegated to the archives. 
The work of the Randall Commission 
has become the basis of a message to 
the Congress, but not a policy on which 
to act. The report of the Randall Com- 
mission was in itself a serious compro- 
mise of some basic principles. Even that 
report, however, has been put aside. 

REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT'S COMMISSION 

We expected great things from the 
Randall Commission, Mr. President. 
While I think it well that we accept its 
report as a basis for immediate legis- 
lation, I would not have it thought that 
this report sets forth the last word in 
foreign economic policy to be the basis 
for an enduring and successful policy. 

This report has been sold to the 
American people as something new. 
Actually, there is hardly anything new 
in it, and the few new departures failed 
to gain the acceptance of the majority 
of the Commission, I do want to com- 
mend Mr. Randall and his Commission 
for their dedication to their task. The 
report is, of course, a significant con- 
tribution to the study and understanding 
of foreign-trade policies. I now want to 
discuss what I think are some of the 
shortcomings of the Randall Commis- 
sion report. I do so, not in a spirit of 
partisan criticism, but simply to reopen 
the subject of foreign economic policy. 
I am afraid too many people have con- 
sidered the subject closed, thinking that 
this Commission said the last word on 
the subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the re- 
mainder of my remarks be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the re- 
mainder of Mr. Humpurey’s remarks 
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were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


First. I do not believe the Randall Com- 
mission report really gives us a comprehen- 
sive survey of our foreign economic policy 
as an arm of our total foreign policy. There 
is no attempt in the report to assess our 
major objectives in the cold war, and then 
to look at our foreign economic policy in 
the light of these objectives. Instead, eco- 
nomic policy is viewed as something unique 
and separate from the rest of our foreign 
policy. This is highly unrealistic. 

Second. The Commission devoted a great 
deal of consideration to the so-called dollar 
gap, and to the question of replacing aid 
with trade in order to close the gap. Many 
economists feel that, in fact, the Randall 
Commission considerably overestimated the 
seriousness of the dollar gap. 

The chief problem, however, is that the 
dollar gap is merely a symptom of far more 
basic, underlying problems. These problems 
include the domestic health of free world 
economies abroad, and the drastic changes in 
the pattern of world trade which have taken 
place since the beginning of World War II. 
These changes have cut our European allies 
off from many markets in which they used 
to sell. They have also brought upon the 
scene new competitors in world markets, 
with the beginnings of the industrialization 
of some of the previously underdeveloped 
areas. 

It seems to me that efforts to deal with 
these transformed patterns of trade, to re- 
create multilateral trade patterns that will 
allow European economies to increase their 
trade with nondollar areas of the world, and 
to get rid of rigidities in the European 
economies are problems which the Commis- 
sion should have looked at. 

Third. The Commission took no real, hard 
look at the problems of the underdeveloped 
areas. It said there ought to be increased 
private investment in those areas, and it sup- 
ported previous constructive suggestions for 
Government incentive to private investment. 

But it said very little about how you are 
going to attract private investment to new 
nations on the very border of the Commu- 
nist world. Those are the nations we want 
to help, and most estimates are that these 
areas need about a half-billion dollars of 
new investment a year. 

The Commission said nothing about the 
often-proposed plan of an international de- 
velopment institution of some type which 
would help make capital available to the 
underdeveloped areas. 

The commission said nothing thorough- 
going about the problem of stabilizing raw 
materials prices, which is a vital problem to 
those new nations. It rejected interna- 
tional commodity agreements out of hand. 
The only positive contribution it had to 
make was the statement that we ought to 
maintain stability in our own economy so 
as to stabilize raw materials prices abroad. 
It didn’t say how we would accomplish this, 
nor did it examine the question of whether 
rather sharp cyclical fluctuations in raw 
materials prices aren’t inevitable, even in a 
stable economy, in the absence of com- 
modity agreements of some type. 

Fourth. The Commission had practically 
nothing to say and no recommendation to 
make regarding our own domestic economy 
and its relationship to foreign trade. It did 
make a few gratuitous remarks about farm 
price supports, saying that»they had inter- 
fered with freedom of trade. It didn’t at- 
tempt to prove its case, which, as a matter of 
fact, has yet to be proven. 

The Commission had nothing to say about 
the problem of recessions or downturns in 
our economy and the way in which they 
affect our foreign trade and thus the econ- 
omies of other nations. I want to say a few 
words about that at this point, for I think it 
is important. 
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Our Nation today produces more than 40 
percent of the world’s goods and services, 
We generate about two-thirds of the world’s 
supply of savings. In 1952 we exported 20 
percent of the world’s exports, and imported 
15 percent of the world’s imports. We are 
pretty important to the rest of the world, 
even though our own exports are only about 
5 percent of our national income and our 
imports only 4 percent of our national in- 
come. 

I would like to suggest to the administra- 
tion that our foreign and our domestic eco- 
nomic problems go hand in hand. We 
ought to be concerned about the economies 
of the other nations of the free world. After 
all, we have put a big investment into them, 
and it has been a successful investment 
because it has helped to save those nations 
from their internal Communist movements. 
Now that we are cutting down on foreign 
aid, however, we ought to watch our own 
domestic economy, for a downturn here— 
no matter how small—will have a propor- 
tionately greater effect on the economies of 
our anti-Communist friends and allies. 

This will be so because foreign trade is 
more important to them than it is to us. 
It will be so because our recessions tend 
to be more severe than foreign recessions, 
and thus have a proportionately larger effect 
on our imports and foreign trade policy. 
It will be so because the items we import 
from many of the nations abroad are luxury 
items which we quickly curtail in times of 
recession. It will be so because our raw 
material imports vitally affect the economies 
of the underdeveloped areas—many of them 
close to Communist borders—which are still 
one-product economies. 

The economic downturn of 1949 in this 
country resulted in a 10 percent drop in im- 
ports under 1948. The same general result 
followed the downturns of 1921, 1930, and 
1938. 

Recession also has historically tended to 
dry up our investments abroad. This fact 
could become increasingly important when 
it is the policy of the current administration 
to cut Off public investment and to rely 
heavily on private investment in under- 
developed areas. Thus, in 1948, total Amer- 
ican private investments abroad were $864 
million; in 1949 they were $609 million. 

Continued unemployment in this country 
could also have serious effects on the status 
of east-west trade. Free world trade with 
the Soviet bloc declined significantly from 
1952 to 1953. But here is what FOA ad- 
ministrator, Harold Stassen, had to say about 
that before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee: 

“Now the important thing to have in mind 
is that this adjustment has taken place suc- 
cessfully for the free countries, because the 
total economic picture in the free world in 
1953 showed great strength, an expansion 
of trade, higher production in both industry 
and agriculture, and a very marked improve- 
ment in the standard of living of the free 
world and the stabilization of their curren- 
cies during 1953.” (Hearings, April 9, 1954, 


. 6.) 

Fifth. The Commission, while recognizing 
the importance of an expansion of our 
foreign trade, did not really explore the 
problem of adjusting the United States econ- 
omy to the impact of increased foreign trade. 
The Commission, I am sure, was right in 
feeling that from the total interest of our 
economy, an expanded trade program is a 
vital thing. The Commission also recognized 
that there would be certain areas which 
would be adversely affected by increased 
trade—certain communities which would 
feel the pinch of lowered employment and 
incomes due to foreign competition. The 
Commission did not, however, say anything 
about how this problem would be dealt with. 

Commissioner McDonald: David McDonald 
of the CIO Steelworkers—alone put some 
thought on the subject, and came up with 
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a recommendation which deserves the care- 
ful consideration of the Congress. But he 
did not get any votes for his proposal from 
the Commission. 

I submit for printing in the Recorp Mr. 
McDonald's separate views on pages 55 
through 58 of the Randall report: 


“STATEMENT OF Mr. MCDONALD ON ApDJUST- 
MENT IN CASES OF INJURY CAUSED BY 
INCREASED IMPORTS 


“Neither the present law nor this report 
makes provisions for workers, companies, and 
communities that might face injury if the 
President decides it to be in the national 
interest to lower tariffs beyond the points 
specified by the Tariff Commission under 
the peril point and escape clause provisions. 

“It is not likely that such injury would 
be widespread, but the initial effects upon 
those concerned might be serious. Some 
jobs might be lost, some companies might 
lose markets, and some communities might 
suffer increased unemployment. As I stated 
in my comments on the ‘Tariffs and Trade 
Policy’ section of this report, it is essential 
that adequate provision be made in the law 
for facilitating adjustments to increased im- 
ports. 

“I am satisfied that the necessary adjust- 
ments can be made. But I cannot agree with 
the majority view that the Government has 
no responsibility to assist those injured in 
making them. Unemployment of any mag- 
nitude is of concern to the Government. 
Unemployment caused by Government ac- 
tion, as in the lowering of tariffs, should be 
of particular concern to the Government. 

“The scope of this adjustment problem is 
indicated by estimates of potential worker 
displacement made for this Commission. 
Given a hypothetical reduction of 50 per- 
cent in our present tariffs, and the increased 
imports which would result from such re- 
duction, not over 100,000 workers might be 
threatened, directly or indirectly, with loss 
of their jobs. Product diversification and 
other adjustments on the part of the com- 
panies concerned can be depended upon to 
reduce this figure. But while the total num- 
ber involved should prove relatively small, 
the impact on the workers who are affected 
might be severe. 

“During periods of rapid industrial ex- 
pansion, the problem of adjustment to in- 
creased imports should be relatively easy. 
On the other hand, during periods of easing 
industrial activity, it may not be possible 
for the growth industries to absorb all of 
the workers from those industries which are 
in competition with imports. Owing to the 
comparatively weak competitive position of 
the industries which will suffer from im- 
ports, they are likely to suffer most in time 
of general business retrenchment. It is dur- 
ing such periods that it is more important 
for the Government to provide assistance to 
industries which find it necessary to make 
adjustments to any loss of markets result- 
ing from increased imports. 

“Study of the extensive experience of all 
segments of our economy in adjusting to 
dislocation from causes other than import 
competition leads to the conclusion that 
adjustments of a magnitude far greater than 
this have been, and can be, made. Indeed, 
on the basis of past experience, the areas 
of our economy concerned should be stronger 
after this adjustment than before. 

“It is proposed that a policy be adopted 
by the Congress to assist and promote nec- 
essary adjustments by companies, workers, 
and communities whenever injury results 
from increases in imports traceable to tariff 
changes. 


“ELIGIBILITY FOR ADJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE 

“When the President finds it in the na- 
tional interest to lower a tariff below the 
peril point, or to maintain a tariff con- 
cession despite a finding of injury or threat 
of injury by the Tariff Commission in an 
escape-clause action, the affected companies, 
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their employees, and the communities in 
which they are located should become eli- 
gible for assistance under an adjustment- 
assistance program. The existence of such 
a program would provide the President with 
an alternative to tariff restoration, and it 
would provide those injured with assistance 
in making needed adjustments. 


“PROPOSED ADJUSTMENT-ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


“The most satisfactory adjustment for 
workers, companies, and communities af- 
fected would be for the managements in 
the industries concerned to diversify their 
output into products less vulnerable to im- 
port competition. The next most satisfac- 
tory solution would be for the communities 
to broaden their economic base and provide 
alternative jobs for their workers. What 
companies and communities need in order 
to diversify is technical assistance to help 
determine lines of production which they 
might economically develop, and financial 
assistance to help carry the cost of such 
development. This might be provided in 
the following ways: 

„(a) Companies and communities affected 
should become eligible for a technical- 
assistance program, 

“This would permit payment from Fed- 
eral funds of part of the cost of service 
of consulting professional engineers, eco- 
nomic developers, market researchers, or 
other technicians whose services might prove 
helpful. This responsibility might be as- 
signed to the Department of Commerce. 

“(b) Companies and communities found 
eligible should haye access to financing as- 
sistance necessary to their adjustment pro- 
grams. 

“Expansion or diversification of existing 
business, or the development of new busi- 
ness, may require additional financing. A 
large number of communities and several 
States have established privately financed 
industrial development corporations, which 
could be helpful in meeting this need. 

“Experience indicates that a marginal 
amount of financing may also be required 
that is not available from these sources. In 
such cases, the Small Business Administra- 
tion, acting within its present authority and 
existing appropriations, should make its fa- 
cilities available. If it should be found 
necessary, the Small Business Administration 
Act might be amended to permit larger loans 
if they are required to further this adjust- 
ment program. Any such public financing 
should be supplementary to, and preferably 
in participation with, private financial in- 
stitutions. 

“(c) Companies found eligible should have 
the privilege of accelerated tax amortization 
on new plant and equipment for the purpose 
of introducing new products or expanding 
production in lines other than those affected 
by tariff changes. 

“Such amortization should also be offered 
to any other firms expanding production or 
establishing new facilities in communities 
(or their labor market areas) which are 
found to be eligible for this program. The 
Internal Revenue Code would have to be 
amended for this purpose. 

„d) Companies and communities found 
eligible should receive special consideration 
in the letting of Government contracts. 


“COMMUNITY ADJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE FROM 
EXPORT INDUSTRIES 


“Large sectors of expanding American in- 
dustry have a substantial interest in pro- 
moting export trade and, consequently, in 
lowering barriers to increased imports. Most 
of these manufacturers are in fast-growing 
industries and have long-term plans for 
expanding their plant and equipment. If a 
number of such firms would undertake to 
place a relatively small proportion of their 
branch plant expansion in areas with present 
or prospective labor surpluses resulting from 
import competition, selecting from their 
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expansion plans such operations as could 
economically be located in these areas and 
still meet their own production and mar- 
keting requirements, the problem of unem- 
ployment from import competition would be 
largely solved. 

“There would still remain problems of 
transferability of skills of workers, adapta- 
bility of older workers to new industries, loss 
of accumulated benefits resulting from long 
seniority, etc.; but experience in many com- 
munities indicates that these could be 
largely solved, given an adequate supply of 
alternative employment in growth indus- 
tries. Export industries will presumably 
grow and prosper with the increased exports 
that lowered tariffs and higher imports 
would permit. There is a certain equity in 
their sharing this growth with the commu- 
nities and workers whose adjustments would 
make it possible. Carrying out a program of 
this kind under private auspices might be 
done through an industrial development cor- 
poration, fashioned after the community 
and State industrial development corpora- 
tions but operating on a national scale. The 
more that private industry can utilize the 
skills of these displaced workers through 
this or other means, the smaller the task 
left to the Government. 


“ADJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE FOR WORKERS 


“Employees of companies found eligible 
for this program should also be eligible for 
adjustment assistance, in case they are not 
able to locate alternative employment 
promptly. This might take the form of a 
special unemployment compensation pro- 
gram administered through our present 
Federal-State machinery but financed by 
Federal funds. 

“Provision should be made in case situa- 
tions arise where neither companies nor 
communities succeed in diversifying to new 
lines of production and the workers face a 
major vocational adjustment problem, 
Present unemployment insurance benefits 
are inadequate to meet this need. Since 
this displacement would be the result of our 
national trade policy, Federal responsibility 
is clear. States where the impact happens 
to fall heaviest should not be penalized in 
a program designed to benefit the national 
interest. 

“These unemployment benefits should ex- 
tend for a longer period than is preseatly 
provided, but be limited in duration. Maxi- 
mum benefits should exceed those now avail- 
able. Benefits should cease once suitable 
work is found. If a worker takes a new job 
at substantially lower pay than his old job, 
he should be entitled to a supplemental 
benefit for a limited period to make up part 
of the difference. 

“In addition to special unemployment in- 
surance, a fully adequate adjustment pro- 
gram for workers would involve (a) an in- 
tensive counseling and placement program 
to help workers locate alternative jobs as 
nearly as possible equal to their previous 
employment; (b) special training allow- 
ances, similar to the current veterans’ pro- 
grams, to finance employers’ costs in con- 
nection with inplant training programs or 
to cover approved courses of training in ap- 
proved institutions; (c) special moving al- 
lowances, where a finding is made that a 
job is available elsewhere and payment of 
moving expenses up to a fixed amount in 
an individual case can aid in relocation; 
(d) for any older workers who prove un- 
employable, provision should be made for 
eligibility before 65 for retirement benefits 
under the old-age and survivors insurance 
program, without prejudice to their rights 
at regular retirement age. 

“RESEARCH ON THE IMPACT OF LOWER TARIFFS 
AND INCREASED IMPORTS 

“To my knowledge, more research was 
undertaken on the extent of the impact of 
import increases on American workers, com- 
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panies, and communities as a result of this 
Commission's inquiry than has been done 
at any other time. This is surprising in 
view of the tremendous interest in the sub- 
ject and the wide divergence of views on 
what this impact would amount to. 

“Time available to us did not permit the 
collection and review of all the informa- 
tion on the impact of potential imports 
which we should have liked to have had 
for the Commission’s consideration. More 
work needs to be done in this area to assist 
the Congress in the formulation of future 
tariff and trade policy, and to assist the 
executive branch in administering it. 

“It is, therefore, recommended that: 

“(a) Industry-by-industry estimates of 
potential displacement resulting from tariff 
reductions be made by a special interde- 
partmental committee established for this 


purpose. 

“(b) The probable effect of such displace- 
ment on the individual industries and com- 
panies involved be analyzed by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

“(c) The probable effect of such displace- 
ment on workers involved, by industries and 
by labor market areas, be analyzed by the 
Department of Labor. 

“(d) Adequate funds for these studies be 
made available by the Congress.” 

6. I believe the Commission failed to face 
up to one of the chief problems in the area 
of East-West trade. The Commission recom- 
mended that the United States “acquiesce 
in more trade in peaceful goods between 
Western Europe and the Soviet bloc.“ But 
the Commission did not deal with the prob- 
lem of whether, once these trade channels 
are built up, the Soviet bloc will have a 
whip hand over the nations of Western 
Europe if it threatens to cut off profitable 
trade. 

Of course, if we are not going to estab- 
lish a stable, long-term trade policy we 
might as well face the fact that our friends 
will have to turn to more trade with the 
Soviet bloc. What we should be doing is to 
provide them with an alternative, by enact- 
ing some lower tariffs and removing the re- 
strictions to legitimate commerce by mod- 
ernizing our customs regulations. 

7. The Randall Commission recommended 
merely a 3-year extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. This represented a 
compromise from the original view of the 
Commission that a 10-year extension should 
be recommended. I also want to point out 
that the Bell Commission, set up under the 
last administration, recommended an exten- 
sion without time limit. 

The Randall Commission said nothing 
about whether there was any reason to be- 
lieve that a 3-year extension would be 
enough to encourage foreign exporters to 
trade with the United States. Selling in the 
American market often requires a large in- 
vestment in advertising, in redesigning and 
retooling. There is some doubt that foreign 
exporters will be willing to make that invest- 
ment if the Trade Agreements Act will have 
to come up for reconsideration in 3 years. 

8. This would be especially true if another 
recommendation of the Commission were ac- 
cepted—that advocating the renegotiation 
and restriction of the General Agreement on 
Trade and Tariffs. This agreement, dating 
from 1947, includes 23 nations and embodies 
all our trade agreements made since the war. 

The Commission proposes to take away all 
administrative power from the GATT and 
leave it with only negotiating powers. 

I think it is very doubtful whether the 
GATT should be disturbed. It is now the 
heart of free world trade policy, and I am 
reluctant to see the heart cut out of free 
world trade. If the United States were to 
withdraw from GATT most of our tariff rates 
would revert to the 1930 levels—Smoot-Haw- 
ley. There would be an average tariff in- 
crease of 65 percent on the items included 
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in the GATT. This seems to me hard to 
reconcile with a forward-looking trade 
policy. 

Let me also say, however, that I do agree 
with the recommendation of the President's 
Commission that the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade should be submitted to the 
Congress for its approval. I do not agree 
with the Commission that the administra- 
tive provisions should be cut out of the 
agreement, but it is clearly important, in a 
nation which believes in the rule of law, 
that the legislature pass on a measure which 
has such a real effect upon the American 
economy and upon our foreign policy. I 
would hope and trust that Congress would 
approve the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade as it now stands. 

I deeply believe that the foregoing criti- 
cisms of the report of the President’s Com- 
mission are nec in the interest of fu- 
ture legislation in the field of foreign eco- 
nomic policy. I am deeply concerned lest 
it be thought that the Commission has said 
the last word on the subject. 

I want also to say, however, that there are 
many admirable things in the Commission's 
report. The Commission has recognized that 
aid is no substitute for trade. It has strongly 
and correctly, in my view, recommended that 
our customs provisions be simplified and re- 
formed. It has correctly stressed the im- 
portance of obtaining convertibility of the 
world’s currencies in the near future. 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE ADMINISTRATION 


The report of the President's Commission 
with all of its compromises, outlines the 
nucleus of an improved trade program, and 
I am anxious to support that. I had hoped 
to have a chance to vote for it, and I still 
intend to vote for it. 

The real disappointment in this absolutely 
vital area of foreign economic policy has been 
the fact that the administration has not even 
stood by its own recommendations, but has 
decided to put off the solution of this ex- 
tremely urgent problem for another year. 

The reason given is that the Congress needs 
time to study the proposals. Perhaps the 
Republican Party needs to study them, but 
there are plenty of us here in the Senate 
today who have studied these proposals, who 
have been concerned about this problem for 
a long time, and who are today prepared to 
vote for the President’s trade program. 

Let me quote from the New York Times 
of June 11, 1954: 

“President Eisenhower stated with em- 
phasis today his determination to press for 
congressional approval of his liberal foreign 
trade program as outlined in a special mes- 
sage last March. 

“He denied vehemently at his news confer- 
ence that his acceptance of a l-year con- 
tinuation of his existing tariff-making powers 
meant he was backing away from his original 
recommendations, 

“Nothing could be further from the truth, 
he declared. He explained, in substance, 
that Congress needed more time to study the 
controversial aspects of the broader program. 
Members could not be expected tovote ‘yes’ 
or ‘no’ and do it now, he said.” 

Now, let me quote a bit from a later pass- 
age of this same article: 

“Representatives REED and Srmpson only 
recently had been pressing the administra- 
tion for a commitment against any new trade 
agreement as the price of favorable action on 
the 1-year extension. There was no clear ex- 
planation of their sudden change. 

“One factor, however, was the desire on 
both sides to avoid a party-splitting fight 
in an election year. Mr. SIMPSON, as chair- 
man of the Republican congressional cam- 
paign committee, is largely responsible for 
the party's effort to retain control of the 
House in the November elections. 

“It was also reported that Mr. REED and 
Mr. Stmpson had been assured that the Japa- 
nese agreement would not be concluded until 
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sometime next year. Possibly the renewed 
act will again expire before the pact can be 
put into effect.” 

The entire article is as follows: 


“PRESIDENT STANDS ON His TRADE PLAN— 
DENIES ACCEPTANCE OF YEAR’S EXTENSION ON 
‘TARIFF POWERS MEANS DROPPING PROPOSAL 


“(By John D. Morris) 


“WASHINGTON, June 10.—President Eisen- 
hower stated with emphasis today his de- 
termination to press for congressional ap- 
proval of his liberal foreign trade program 
as outlined in a special message last March. 

“He denied vehemently at his news con- 
ference that his acceptance of a 1-year con- 
tinuation of his existing tariffmaking powers 
meant he was backing away from his original 
recommendations. 

“Nothing could be further from the truth, 
he declared. He explained, in substance, 
that Congress needed more time to study 
controversial aspects of the broader program. 
Members could not be expected to vote ‘yes’ 
or ‘no’ and do it now, he said. He had pre- 
viously urged action early in the next session. 

“The President’s remarks coincided with 
swift action by two committees of the 
House of Representatives on a bill to author- 
ize a I-year extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act, which expires Satur- 
day. This completed parliamentary prelim- 
inaries for House passage of the bill tomor- 
row without change. 

“The act gives the President power to 
lower tariffs in exchange for trade conces- 
sions by other countries and raise them to 
protect domestic industries from serious 
injury. He is limited to a 50-percent range 
of rates in effect January 1, 1945. 


“HIS ORIGINAL PROGRAM 


“In his message last March, President 
Eisenhower proposed a 3-year extension with 
authority to lower tariffs selectively by an 
additional 5 percent each year. This and 
other recommendations dealing with such 
problems as convertibility of currencies and 
customs simplification were based on the re- 
port last September of a special 17-member 
commission headed by Clarence B. Randall, 
Chicago industrialist. 

“The President advised Congress later of 
his willingness to accept a 1-year continua- 
tion of his present tariffmaking powers as an 
interim measure. 

“A bill for the stop-gap extension, intro- 
duced Thursday by Representative DANIEL A, 
Reep, Republican, of upstate New York, was 
unanimously reported this morning by the 
Ways and Means Committee. This after- 
noon, the Rules Committee cleared it for 
House consideration tomorrow under proce- 
dure that will bar any changes on the floor. 
Debate will be limited to 3 hours, 

“Mr. REED, Ways and Means chairman and 
ordinarily a leading spokesman for high tar- 
iff forces, surprised spectators at the Rules 
Committee hearing by urging favorable ac- 
tion on the ground that it was advisable to 
negotiate a trade agreement with Japan. 
The Japanese must have a better market for 
their goods, he said, adding: ‘We want to 
keep them on our side. They've got to live.’ 


“FIRST ITEM NEXT YEAR 


“Representative RICHARD M. SIMPSON, Re- 
publican, of Pennsylvania, and principal 
leader of the House protectionist bloc, testi- 
fied that he would quite willingly go along 
pending congressional examination of the 
entire tariff and trade subject. 

“Mr. REEp said the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee would take the subject up as its first 
order of business next year. 

It is our intention,’ he said, ‘to hold 
the most exhaustive hearings on this whole 
subject of trade that we have ever held at 
any time.’ 

“Representatives REED and Simpson only 
recently had been pressing the administra- 
tion for a commitment against any new 
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trade agreements as the price of favorable 
action on the l-year extension. There was 
no clear explanation of their sudden change. 

“One factor, however, was the desire on 
both sides to avoid a party-splitting fight in 
an election year. Mr. Stmpson, as chairman 
of the Republican congressional campaign 
committee, is largely responsible for the 
party’s effort to retain control of the House 
in the November elections. 

“It was also reported that Mr. Reep and Mr. 
Srmyso had been assured the Japanese 
agreement would not be concluded until 
some time next year. Possibly the renewed 
act will again expire before the pact can be 
put into effect. 

“Expiration of the law Saturday will not 
affect existing agreements, so a brief hiatus 
is not considered important as long as the 
world knows the reciprocal trade program 
is not being abandoned. Early Senate ac- 
tion is planned.” 


So the reason we were not to have a 
chance to vote on a real foreign trade pro- 
gram was to keep the Republican Party from 
splitting apart. Of course, the free world 
might split in the meantime, but the Re- 
publican Party will live on. Live on, I 
might add, with the trade policies of 1930 
in the world of 1954, 

We even learn that Republican Members 
of the House have been assured that a trade 
agreement with Japan will not be negotiated 
within the coming year. Let me say a word 
about that. 

Japan, as everyone knows, is a nation that 
has lived for the past 100 years by trading. 
She is a small nation, she is a highly indus- 
trialized nation, she lacks sufficient raw ma- 
terials and foodstuffs—she must trade in 
order to survive. Yet, in today’s world, she 
meets tariff restrictions everywhere she 
turns. She has an annual dollar deficit that 
is only brought into equilibrium by United 
States expenditures for our military forces 
in Japan. 

All experts are agreed that one of our 
gravest dangers in the Far East is the Jap- 
anese trade situation. If Japan cannot trade 
with the free world, then she will turn to 
the slave world. And she will have no 
choice. Needless to say, the Communist 
Chinese are just sitting there waiting for the 
apple of the Japanese economy to drop off 
the undernourished limb of free world trade 
and into the lap of the Iron Curtain bloc. 

Yet we learn that certain Republican 
Members of the House have been assured 
there will be no trade agreement negotiated 
with Japan in the coming year. 

Last year’s pledge has been repeated. In 
the face of that information, Mr. President, 
let me quote a bit from the testimony of 
Secretary of State Dulles before our Foreign 
Relations Committee on June 4: 

“Mr. CAPEHART. Well, I can ask this ques- 
tion because of my reputation of being al- 
ways looking after the interests of the 
United States, so I will ask this question. 

“For example, how is Japan going to main- 
tain an economy if she cannot trade 
throughout the entire Far East? Aren't we 
going to have to face that issue in some 
way? 

“Mr. DULLES. Well, I hope we will not have 
to face it, but, of course, if there should be 
barriers to Japanese trade with Southeast 
Asia, that would add seriously to what is 
already. 

“Mr. CAPEHART. Yes. 

“Mr. Duties (continuing)—an unhappy 
economic situation for Japan. 

“Mr. CAPEHART. If Japan is going to re- 
main strong and healthy she will have to 
trade. 

“Mr. DULLEs. That is correct. 

“Mr. CAPEHART. She will either have to 
have it with the United States, among her 
own people if there is sufficient of it, or they 
will have to do it with Latin America or 
some other section of the world. 

“Mr. DULLES, Correct, 
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“Mr. CAPEHART. Now, the question is, Can 
we draw lines around certain sections of 
the world and say we are not going to trade 
in them? If we do, is there sufficient trade 
then in the balance of the world to main- 
tain the private-enterprise system or the 
system of individual ownership of property 
or will we be dragged down into complete, 
100-percent Government ownership, which is 
communism? Frankly. I think we have been 
barking up the wrong tree in many, many 
respects, many of us, and many people in 
the United States, and I shall include my- 
self among them. 

“Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Secretary, I was very 
much interested in the discussion between 
you and Senator CAPEHART, and I am in agree- 
ment with you, and I am very much con- 
cerned about this economic situation of 
Japan and that whole area. 

“Now you said that there were certain parts 
in the President’s program. What part of 
the program relates to that particular prob- 
lem? There is no legislation proposed to 
us that would ease up on this economic situ- 
ation in Japan, for instance, is there? 

“Mr. DULLES. Yes. If the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act is extended for a year so that 
we can then negotiate with Japan in GATT, 
that would open the way to a very consider- 
able easing of the Japanese trade problem. 

“You see, by and large, there have been 
negotiations with other countries which have 
considerably reduced, on a multilateral 
world basis, the duties on the commodities 
which are distinctive to those particular 
countries. There have been no such nego- 
tiations with Japan, so that the goods from 
Japan or the goods which are distinctively 
Japanese in their character still have to pay, 
in most of the world, very high duties, in 
many cases discriminatory and prohibitive 
duties. 

“Now, we were able, with great difficulty, 
in the face of British opposition, to get 
Japan membership in GATT this year, or 
last fall, whenever it was. But now the 
ability to proceed and turn that to account 
depends, for example, on the extension, with- 
out crippling conditions, of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement Act, and there is a plan 
for going ahead with that type of negotia- 
tion with Japan, but it is—the consummation 
of that program depends upon getting a 
renewal, which the present act, I think, 
expires on the 12th of June.” 

Yet, in spite of the testimony of the Secre- 
tary of State concerning the urgency of the 
Japanese trade problem, it is still the case 
that the administration is putting off a long- 
term solution to the free world's trade prob- 
lem, and is even assuring members of its 
own party that it will put off consideration 
of the particular problem of Japan. 

EAST-WEST TRADE 

And Japan is not the only nation caught 
in the dilemma between East and West. The 
same thing is true of the nations of Europe, 
and it will begin to be true of the under- 
developed areas as they industrialize their 
economies. 

Where Europe is concerned it is strictly a 
trade question. Where the underdeveloped 
areas are concerned, it is also a question of 
whether we are going to help them indus- 
trialize by providing them with capital. The 
Communist method of development looks 
like a shortcut to many of the peoples of 
those new nations. They are apt to choose 
it as a shortcut if we do not come to their 
assistance. 

I do not intend today to speak to this 
question of capital and technical aid for the 
underdeveloped areas. I will have something 
to say about that when the foreign-aid au- 
thorization comes before us. 

Last year—a year ago almost to the day— 
I warned what would be the result in terms 
of East-West trade if we did not lower our 
own trade barriers on a serious and long- 
term basis. Despite the fact that East-West 
trade dropped from 1952 to 1953, the likeli- 
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hood of increased East-West trade is now 
grave. It carries with it the likelihood of a 
reorientation of the economies of some of the 
most productive nations in the world in the 
direction of the Soviet bloc. These are na- 
tions upon whom we have relied as arsenals 
of democracy. But we are going to have to 
allow them the trade on which their econ- 
omies depend if they are to use those econ- 
omies in the cause of democracy. 

I have spoken here before of what serious 
trading with the Soviet Union and her satel- 
lites can mean to free nations. It may, in 
the long run, mean state trading and a 
threat to free economies. And it may mean 
a further buildup of the Soviet economies, 
for those nations are able to set their terms 
of trade without reference to their domestic 
economies, and they make bargains for what 
they badly need without giving up substan- 
tial resources in return. 

This is what Harry Schwartz, a widely 
recognized expert on the Soviet economy, 
has to say about Soviet foreign economic 
policy since the war: 

“Since World War II, political factors have 
become much more important. Late in 1950 
it seemed unlikely that foreign-trade plans 
were based primarily upon determination of 
minimum import needs and the selection of 
commodities to be exported in payment. 
Rather, Soviet interests in developing and 
dominating the satellite nations in eastern 
Europe and Asia also undoubtedly played 
a major role in this planning.” (Schwartz, 
Russia's Soviet Economy, p. 500.) 

Since World War U the Soviet Union has 
rarely made use of the multilateral trad- 
ing agreements which characterize trade in 
the free world. Instead, she has relied heav- 
ily on bilateral agreements which enable her 
to bring to bear her economic and political 
power more effectively. Also, bilateral agree- 
ments fit in better with the needs of a 
planned economy, and mean that the Soviet 
nations do not need to use currency trans- 
actions—instead they match goods against 
goods. 

This is the trade pattern of a planned 
economy. There is some danger that those 
nations who are forced to turn to the Soviet 
bloc for trade will fall into this pattern 
as well. For if they are forced to turn to 
the Soviet bloc, the Soviet bloc will then 
be in a position to dictate the terms of 
trade. It is up to us to see that this does 
not happen. 

And yet, it is happening—more and more 
nations are lining up trade agreements with 
Communist nations. The conference now 
going on at Geneva is trying to settle the 
problems of the Far East. But Geneva is 
also a meeting ground for trade delegations 
from the eastern and western halves of the 
world. And while these delegations are 
meeting, our administration is throwing 
overboard its plans for a liberal foreign eco- 
nomic policy. 

I submit the following newspaper stories, 
describing some aspects of the current East- 
West trade situation, to be made a part of 
the Record at this point: 


From the New York Times of March 17, 
1954] 


“THE GLITTERING PROSPECT OF EAST-WEST 
TRADE 


“(By Anne O'Hare McCormick) 


“One of the important side issues of the 
Big Four Conference in Berlin was the Soviet 
attempt to entice the Western Powers with 
glittering vistas of highly profitable trade 
with the East. While the politicians were 
meeting on the borderline between the two 
halves of Europe a group of British business- 
men were in Moscow discussing the resump- 
tion of East-West commerce in nonstrategic 
goods on a scale much larger than has been 
contemplated since the war. On the mar- 
gins of the Conference, and since, the pros- 
pects of increased trade with the Communist 
world have been dangled before the Western 
nations as the answer to their economic 
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problems and as a substitute for the dwin- 
dling aid from the United States. 

“Insofar as the exports do not constitute 
materials for making war, Washington has 
not objected to this commerce. In 1 or 2 
instances the American Government has ac- 
quiesced in exchanges that might be open to 
question on this score on the ground that 
the free countries are more harmed by failure 
to dispose of their products than Russia and 
its satellites are helped by the trickle of 
goods that comes in from the West under 
the new trade agreements. Furthermore, 
there are strong economic pressures for re- 
viving, to the extent that it is safe and pos- 
sible under present abnormal conditions, the 
currents of European trade that existed be- 
fore the Continent was artificially divided by 
the Iron Curtain. : 

“The point of interest is that the initiative 
in this matter has come from the Soviet 
Union. One reason for this was quite 
crudely revealed at Berlin, where Mr. Molotov 
made no attempt to conceal Moscow's aims, 
in Germany and in the rest of Europe. In 
the background of the Conference was 
always the offer of the vast economic ad- 
vantages that would accrue to Britain, 
France, and other European countries from 
trade with the Eastern bloc. This offer, like 
the all-European security pact, was an un- 
disguised move to divide the Western Powers, 
and especially to separate Western Europe 
from the United States. 


“THE GENEVA CONFERENCE 


“A new effort along this line is sure to 
be made in Geneva. Russia has reason to 
count on the fact that the solid Allied front 
she was unable to crack in Berlin will be 
more brittle on questions of far eastern 
policy. It may be, also, that there are differ- 
ences on the other side. Secretary of State 
Dulles said in his press conference yesterday 
that negotiations on the details were pro- 
ceeding so slowly that the Geneva meeting 
might have to be postponed, and intimated 
that the delay might be due to divergences 
with Peiping on the latter's role in the con- 
ference. 

“The motive behind the alluring picture 
of a great untapped market is not only the 
desire to divide the West, however. There is 
plenty of evidence that the Communist em- 
pire, immense and potentially rich as it is, 
needs trade with the West. 

“For nearly 37 years Russia has worked 
single-mindedly, with no thought of the lot 
of the people, to build up heavy industry 
and make the U. S. S. R. self-sufficient, 
After the war she annexed the eight inde- 
pendent states along her western border and 
cut them off, too, from the outside world in 
order to milk them and impose on them a 
system that operates to reduce both their 
exports and their living standards. It must 
be borne in mind that the Soviet orbit was 
not isolated; it deliberately isolated itself. 
The Iron Curtain was a Soviet creation, de- 
signed not only to block communication but 
also to sever the arteries of trade. 

“But the Soviet Union, no more than the 
rest of the world, can live by itself. It needs 
consumer goods, and needs them badly, to 
satisfy the demand of a long-suffering people 
for a few of the comforts of life. The satel- 
lite states used to be the granary of Europe. 
Now the resistant peasants don't grow 
enough to feed their own countries. Mos- 
cow recently had to send gold to Great Brit- 
ain because it could not fulfill the order for 
wheat to which it was committed in ex- 
change for British machinery. 


“THE PRACTICAL ASPECT 

“This brings up the question clouding the 
bright prospect outlined by Mr. Molotov at 
Berlin. There is no doubt that Russia wants 
trade, but can she deliver the goods? Busi- 
nessmen in Europe talk sadly of the broken 
low of business. They say the Continent 
can never really recover until the natural 
channels are restored. 
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“But some of Russia’s customers are dis- 
appointed in the results of their bargains. 
In Vienna, once a center of East-West trade, 
a high official declared last fall that Austria 
had come out at the short end of the deal 
in transactions with the Soviet bloc. ‘It’s 
mostly a matter of barter,’ he said, ‘but our 
experience is that we don’t get our quid pro 
quo.’ 

“It’s a significant picture—the East ap- 
parently clamoring for western products, the 
West more ready to oblige than the consulta- 
tive group on export controls, which admin- 
isters the embargo from Paris, is ready to 
permit. It involves Soviet external policy, 
no doubt, but it is also an attempt, after all 
these years, to give the East some of the 
goods the West enjoys as a matter of course. 
The Russian appetite for possessions, grow- 
ing as the new policy for providing more 
consumer goods is put into effect, is a re- 
vealing commentary on the revolution.” 


“[From the New York Times of February 14, 
1954] 


“Reps’ TRADE Drive GAINS MOMENTUM—PROG- 
RESS IN WOOING WEST Is MADE IN SPITE OF 
OBVIOUS POLITICAL OBJECTIVES— MOVE Is ON 
WIDE FRONT—MOLOTOV HINTS RUSSIA FEELS 
PSYCHOLOGICAL CONDITIONS ARE IN HER 
Favor . 

“(By Brendan M. Jones) 


“Despite obvious political objectives, Mos- 
cow is making progress in her efforts to ex- 
pand trade with the Western World. This 
trend, described as gaining momentum, was 
widely substantiated last week by trade in- 
formants in close contact with European 
business developments. 

“The Big Four Conference in Berlin has 
furnished a favorable background for Soviet 
trade promotion, but the drive also is being 
pushed in other European centers, it was 
noted. 

“Moves for negotiation and preliminary 
contacts on new business are being furthered 
all the way from Moscow to Stockholm, 
Vienna, Paris, and London, according to pri- 
vate information reaching here. And a good 
deal of the initiative is coming from the 
West. 

“CONDITIONS ARE FAVORABLE 


“That the Communists feel psychological 
conditions are in their favor was indi- 
cated in some of Foreign Minister Molotov's 
recent observations in Berlin. He is reported 
to have declared that the 600 million people 
of the Communist world want to do business. 
This, of course, harmonized with a prime 
purpose of the Berlin meeting, the easing of 
tensions between East and West. 

“Mr. Molotoy could not refrain from criti- 
cism of the United States, for he noted that 
China had increased her trade by 188 percent 
in spite of the American embargo on strate- 
gic goods. 

“Charges that this country has been the 
aggressor in forcing other countries to re- 
strict trade with the Soviet bloc has become 
a popular refrain in the Communist trade 
offensive. 

“The end of fighting in Korea, accompa- 
nied by sharp criticism of Western countries’ 
China trade, has favored the Communists. 
They have played also on the waning hope 
of Western European nations for dramatic 
moves by the United States to lower tariff 
and other import restrictions. 

“Administration officials have recently 
shown a more liberal attitude toward peace- 
ful trade between Western Europe and the 
Soviet bloc. At the same time they have 
reaffirmed continuance of near-embargo con- 
trols on American exports to Communist 
areas. American traders have displayed res- 
tiveness under these conditions and a desire 
to share in this peaceful trade. 

“In this atmosphere, it has been no sur- 
prise that Western European traders are in 
great measure impressed with the convic- 
tion the Communists mean to do business. 
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That is, practical, down-to-earth, reliable 
business. Accounts reaching traders here are 
significant in that respect. 


“PAST PERFORMANCE FORGOTTEN 


“Assertions of Kremlin policy to increase 
supplies of consumer goods within the Soviet 
sphere seem to have aroused little skepticism. 
Past performance by Russia in failing to live 
up to trade agreements also appears to have 
been forgotten. Strong forces of traditional 
trade links with Eastern Europe evidently 
have come alive after long suppression during 
the cold war era. 

“As reported here, the Russian aim is to 
reestablish the prewar volume of trade with 
Western Europe. This would mean that ex- 
ports to the Communist bloc would again be 
made up largely of industrial equipment 
with the addition of many other manufac- 
tured goods. In exchange there would be the 
traditional return of grains, feeds, foodstuffs, 
fuels and other materials. 

“How ‘traditional’ trade would become as 
far as strategic goods are concerned would 
necessarily depend on business and political 
relationships. 

“British sources here indicated last week 
that Moscow’s proposal to order $1 billion in 
industrial goods from British factories was 
being weighed conservatively. The British 
could fill some of these orders out of current 
stocks, it was noted, but others would de- 
pend on satisfactory credit and contracts as 
well as other considerations. 

“The indications were that the British 
will not blindly snap at the Soviet trade bait. 
This would be out of character for one 
thing. For another, it could be safely as- 
sumed that no obvious war-potential goods 
would be sent eastward. 

“British trade negotiations in Moscow have 
been handled by top business people, who are 
not likely to be led into agreements that 
would neglect to provide substantial returns 
in Russian goods, it was noted. 

“Attempts to determine just how much 
trade could be developed with Communist 
countries inevitably has led to confusion, 
Statistics, where they are available, are 
regularly reported through the United 
Nations. The Russians also are liberal with 
statistics—of the incomplete variety. 

“Considering recent signs of productive 
and material distress behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, it would seem fantastic that Russia 
would be in a position to offer much trade, 
Major trading nations normally have a sur- 
plus of goods and materials for export, 
achieved naturally or induced by special 
productive efforts. Such capacity to export 
is essential for countries wishing to earn 
the foreign exchange needed to buy imports 
of goods in which they are deficient. Russia 
now relies on gold. 


“PARADOX IS CITED 

“Conceding high industrial and produc- 
tion capacity to Russia, there still remains 
a paradox in a country seeking to expand 
trade while stressing lack of a better sup- 
ply of goods to its own people. At the 
same time, however, it has been concluded 
by experienced traders here that the Rus- 
sian drive will mean nothing politically or 
economically if it cannot be backed up by 
lasting two-way trade. 

“Russian reports on 1953 claimed that the 
total of Soviet trade amounted to 23 bil- 
lion rubles. At the official exchange rate, 
generally regarded as fictitious, this would 
be the equivalent of $5,750,000,000. However, 
at a recently quoted free market rate for 
the ruble, at 4 cents instead of the official 
25 cents, the reported value of trade would 
be less than $1 billion. 

“Nonetheless, the Soviet bloc has shown 
ability to trade outside its own sphere. De- 
spite controls, statistics generally show a 
marked rise in imports from the West dur- 
ing the height of the Korean war. Even if 
nonstrategic, this volume of goods evidently 

sustained Communist economic strength 
during a period of heavy demands.“ 
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„From the New York Times of March 7, 
1954] 

“FRANCE WILL SEEK More East TRADE— 

FINANCE MINISTER To CONFER WITH IRON 

CURTAIN AIDES AT U. N. PARLEY IN GENEVA 


“Panis, March 8.—The French Government 

is seeking to expand trade with Communist 
countries, Edgar Faure, Finance Minister, said 
today. 
“M. Faure left tonight for Geneva, where 
he will head the French delegation attend- 
ing the session of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe starting to- 
morrow. He said his delegation would en- 
gage in side talks with representatives of 
Iron Curtain countries to clear the way for 
an increase in trade. 

“M. Faure said one of the obstacles to an 
expansion of commerce between France and 
East Europe was the embargo placed by the 
free world on the shipment of certain stra- 
tegic goods to Communist nations. 

“He added that if the present improvement 
in the world situation became definite, the 
definition of what was strategic could be 
made less rigid and a number of items could 
be removed from the embargo list. 

“He said another obstacle was the uncer- 
tainty as to the kinds of goods the East 
had to offer in exchange. He added that 
the prices the Communist nations asked 
often were higher than those French im- 
porters would have to pay elsewhere. 


“DEBTS OF EAST ARE CITED 


“He also mentioned a number of debts still 
outstanding in certain Communist countries 
as a result of the nationalization of enter- 
prises in which the French had invested 
money. 

“He said the recent trade agreement with 
the Soviet Union called for the exchange of 
15 billion francs ($42 million) worth of goods 
annually each way. The French goal not 
only is to procure needed foreign exchange 
but also to establish reciprocal trade cur- 
rents, he added. 

“Earlier in the day M. Faure and Bernard 
Lafay, Secretary of State for Economic Affairs, 
exnorted French manufacturers and export- 
ers to put some dynamism into their methods 
of doing business and thus prevent France 
from becoming senile and decrepit. 

“M. Faure and M. Lafay spoke at the first 
of a series of technical discussions among 
Government experts, exporters, and Mem- 
bers of Parliament on methods of expanding 
foreign commerce. 


“LACK OF DYNAMISM NOTED 


“M. Faure declared the French economy 
now was characterized by insufficient dyna- 
mism, outmoded equipment and heavy fi- 
nancial burdens imposed by high taxes and 
social security. He said the high taxes were 
caused by France's military responsibilities 
in Europe and Indochina and by the still 
heavy outlays for reconstruction. As for 
social security, he said, other nations should 
match the French effort, instead of France 
reducing hers. 

“He recalled the Government's 18-month 
plan by which the economy is to be mod- 
ernized and the demand for goods increased. 
He said exports would both contribute to 
and benefit from this plan. 

“The 10-percent increase in production 
that the plan calls for requires an increase 
of 20 percent in the imports of raw materials, 
he explained. To pay for this increase, 
France must increase her exports by 140 
billion francs annually, he said. 

“M. Lafay said that in addition to paying 
for the imports, exports must be stepped up 
to absorb agricultural surpluses and give 
the manufacturers an opportunity to widen 
their markets and thus reduce their prices. 

“M. Lafay joined with M. Faure in urging 
the exporters to do more on their own. 

Without wanting to minimize the help 
given by the Government, we must not hide 


the fact that it is on initiative, the com- 
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petitive spirit, and the taste for risk by pro- 
ducers and exporters that we are basing our 
hopes,’ M. Lafay said. 

“He added that without private effort state 
aid would rapidly become a ‘bonus for lazi- 
ness.’ 

“M. Lafay warned that foreign competition 
was increasing. He noted that France and 
West Germany were exporting equal amounts 
in 1950 but since then the Germans had 
doubled their exports while the French had 
increased theirs by only 20 percent. 

“He said the high French prices were not 
the whole explanation of German dominance 
and urged greater aggressiveness in getting 
and retaining foreign markets and greater 
efforts to satisfy foreign customers.” 


From the New York Times of June 11, 1954] 


“Goops FOR CHINA LISTED—BRITISH WILL 
PERMIT EXPORT oF WIDE RANGE OF MACHINERY 


“Lonpon, June 10.—A wide range of ma- 
chinery is among goods that may be ex- 
ported to Communist China from Britain. 
Strategically valuable metal machine tools 
were excluded from the list of products pub- 
lished tonight by the Board of Trade for 
which export licenses would be granted. 

“The list was handed to representatives 
of the Chinese Government at Geneva re- 
cently by a British business mission during 
negotiations to increase British-Chinese 
trade. A Chinese purchasing team is ex- 
pected soon in this country. 

“Permitted goods include textile machin- 
ery, conveying and elevating machinery, tex- 
tiles, chemicals, asbestos, rubber manufac- 
tures, plastic resins, refractories, drugs, 
building materials, and prefabricated build- 
ings.” 


From the New York Times of February 17, 
1954] 


“Bric SOVIET ORDERS PERPLEX BRITAIN—FLOOD 
OF NEw TRADE PROMISED TO BUSINESSMEN 
STUDIED—PARLIAMENT ASKS DATA 


(By Peter D. Whitney) 


“LONDON, February 16.—British business- 
men who have promoted more than £16 mil- 
lion ($44,800,000) in Soviet orders returned 
from Moscow today and precipitated a major 
national debate on East-West trade restric- 
tions. 

“In both Houses of Parliament questions 
were asked that showed incipient pressure 
to have the Allies’ strategic controls against 
trade with the Soviet bloc modified. 

“The business delegation of 33 men was 
not Government-sponsored, but had the ap- 
proval of the Foreign Office and the Board of 
Trade. It came home with contracts for at 
least £16 million, plus future inquiries about 
£48 million ($134,400,000) in other goods. 
Vistas of trade amounting to £400 million 
($1,120,000,000) in further Soviet orders 
glistened in the background, 


“LARGE PART TO BE BARRED 


“Yet the indications were clear that a large 
proportion of the hard orders and much 
larger proportions of the speculative ones 
would never be filled. They would be barred 
by the Board of Trade because they violated 
the controls maintained by North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization countries against ex- 
ports of strategic goods to the Soviet Union 
and its satellites. 

“These orders will shine in the order books 
of British industry, which is beginning to 
feel German competition and the deflation- 
ary effects of the American business down- 
turn. F. James Fielding, of Platt & Fielding, 
a big manufacturer of machine tools, said he 
had booked £2,250,000 ($6,300,000) worth of 
orders, largely for wood-veneering presses. 

After I have programed that over the 
next 3 years, I reckon that it will represent 
35 percent of our production,’ Mr. Fielding 
said. “That is a nice figure to have on the 
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order books ahead, especially since things 
have been slowing up lately in that respect.’ 

“The Government tried to bring the soar- 
ing hopes back to earth. Derek Heathcoat- 
Amory, Minister of State for the Board of 
Trade, declared in the House of Commons 
that his department had studied with much 
interest the items specified in the £400 mil- 
lion of possible Soviet orders that had been 
made public recently by the Soviet Foreign 
Trade Minister, Ivan G. Kabanov. 

As a very rough estimate,’ Mr. Heath- 
coat-Amory said, ‘rather less than half of 
the business proposed will be found to be 
free from strategic controls.’ 

“He gave Harold Wilson, the former Labor 
president of the Board of Trade, an as- 
surance that the strategic list was under 
frequent consideration. He promised to dis- 
cuss with the businessmen what he called 
a most useful visit. 

“Nonetheless, there was a distinct im- 
pression in official quarters that the business- 
men's spontaneous party had become far 
more important in the public mind than 
had been expected and that it threatened 
to embarrass the Government in its eco- 
nomic policy. 

“One manufacturer, Robert Asquith, of 
the William Asquith Ltd. Machine Tool Co., 
reported that he had booked £700,000 ($1,- 
960,000) worth of orders for boring machines, 
but acknowledged that he expected a large 
proportion of them to be subject to the em- 
bargo list. 


“SOVIET DEMAND EVIDENCED 


“The businessmen reported their con- 
viction that there was a genuine large-scale 
Soviet drive to raise production of consumer 
goods and that most if not all of the British 
machinery wanted was intended to fill that 
need. They said there was virtually no in- 
terest in direct consumer goods like textiles 
and household products, but there was a 
great demand for the machines that would 
produce these and other products. 

“Influential members of the House of 
Lords complained that the strategic list had 
never been made public, much less laid be- 
fore Parliament. Viscount Elibank gave 
notice that he would ask the Government 
about the circumstances in which an em- 
bargo has been placed on Russia, no notifi- 
cation of which has ever been given Parlia- 
ment. 

“The businessmen themselves disclaimed 
any intention of putting political pressure 
on the Government. J. B. Scott, chairman 
of the group, who is sales manager of an 
electrical concern, said ‘that is politics and 
not in my line.’ 

“But he said ‘our visit was a reconnais- 
sance in force to find out whether the Rus- 
sians mean business.’ ‘There is no doubt 
about it; they do,’ he added.” 


From the Christian Science Monitor of 
April 17, 1954] 


“Bonn Leaps PARADE TO SovieT BLOC TRADE 
“(By Paul Wohl) 


“Last year West Germany virtually held 
first place among the exporters to the Soviet 
bloc. 

“In addiiton, West Germany’s imports from 
and exports to Communist China in 1953 
were exceeded only by those of Hong Kong. 
In direct trade with Chinese ports West Ger- 
many was leading. 

“Revival of German East-West trade has 
been going on for some time. At the Berlin 
foreign ministers meeting it became known 
that authoritative representatives of Ger- 
man business, including the ‘Bundesverband 
der Deutschen Industrie,’ held a secret con- 
ference with Soviet Deputy Prime Minister 
Anastas Mikoyan’s associates in Copenhagen 
in August 1952, 3 months after the general- 
peace contract with Bonn had been drawn up. 

“The conference was called at West Ger- 
man initiative with the knowledge of the 
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West German Government, presumably 
Chancelor Konrad Adenauer himself. This 


initiative of respected leaders of German in- 
dustry, who in the past frequently have been 
entrusted with semiofficial missions, took 
place at a time when Moscow publicly scoffed 
at the Adenauer clique and the Bonn pup- 
pets, while most of the West German press 
thundered against the Kremlin's tyranny. 
It also was the time when American public 
opinion hopefully looked forward to a speedy 
ratification of the European Defense Com- 
munity. 
“MOLOTOV BARES SECRET 

“Up to the foreign ministers meeting in 
Berlin the Copenhagen conference remained 
a closely guarded secret. For reasons which 
still keep the Germans guessing, Soviet For- 
eign Minister Vyacheslay M. Molotov, in his 
reply to the plan of British Foreign Secre- 
tary Anthony Eden, let the cat out of the 
bag and referred to Copenhagen as an ex- 
ample how countries without diplomatic re- 
lations could tackle common problems. The 
Soviet Foreign Minister on this occasion also 
suggested that cultural relations between 
Moscow and Bonn might be renewed. 

“Actually, talks between Moscow and Bonn, 
or rather Diisseldorf, the economic center of 
the Ruhr, have been going on for about 3 
years. In connection with the interest 
aroused by the news of the Copenhagen con- 
ference, it became known that in 1951, dur- 
ing the protracted trade negotiations be- 
tween Moscow and Peking, four German in- 
dustrialists were present in the Soviet cap- 
ital for several weeks. 

“West Germany spokesmen point with a 
certain pride to the fact that Communist 
China's only foreign trade representation in 
the Western World, the China Export-Im- 
port Cooperation Agency, is located in Berlin, 
Leipzigerstrasse 112, in the Soviet sector. 

“BARGAINING WITH CHINESE 

“Western European traders and industrial- 
ists have to vist that office to meet qualified 
spokesmen of the Peking Government. It 
was here that Chinese Deputy Foreign Min- 
ister Hsue was closeted with western nego- 
tiators during the Berlin conference. Chinese 
trade prospects are said to haye loomed big 
in off-the-record conyersations among diplo- 
matic representatives. 

“It may not have been mere chance, Ger- 
man commentators pointedly remarked, that 
Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister Andrei A. 
Gromyko and M. S. Williams, director of the 
United Nations Department of the British 
Foreign Office, were seen manipulating chop- 
sticks in a long-drawn-out dinner of shark 
fins and Chinese chicken at the Rankestrasse 
Ritz. 

“The German line is inferring that such 
meetings were related to the scramble for 
the eastern and far eastern markets and 
ended invariably with the complaint that the 
Bonn republic, alone among the major West 
European countries, lacked direct diplomatic 
contact with the Soviet bloc. 

“A first step has been taken to overcome 
this predicament. Last October, West Ger- 
many’s leading business organizations set up 
an east committee, the Ostasuschuss der 
Deutschen Wirtschaft, which functions as an 
advisory agency of the Bonn government. 
From December to January this east com- 
mittee negotiated in Vienna with Rumanian 
representatives. On February 8 a commer- 
cial clearing agreement was signed calling 
for $16 million worth of trade in each direc- 
tion, 

“SATELLITE CONTRACTS 

“West German deliveries are to include 
$6 million worth of iron and steel products 
and $2,400,000 worth of machinery. The Ru- 
manians, in turn, promised to supply $4 mil- 
lion worth of petroleum, which would raise 
the Soviet bloc’s share in the German petro- 
leum market to more than one-fifth of cur- 
rent imports. 
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“On March 2 the east committee an- 
nounced the signing of new commercial 
agreements with Czechoslovakia and Bul- 
garia, the former calling for almost twice as 
much trade as in 1958. 

“The east committee also is negotiating 
in a cordial atmosphere about resumption of 
German shipping on the Danube and direct 
clearing through German banks in dealings 
with other Soviet-bloc countries. It tries to 
lift the ban on German shipping to Chinese 
ports. Its representatives are accredited, in 
all major Soviet-bloc capitals as Bonn's duly 
authorized trade delegates. 

“According to Rundschau, of February 5, 
private West German firms have found out 
that under Soviet law they are entitled to 
set up their own market-research agencies 
in the U. S. S. R., and it is assumed, also, in 
satellite countries, ‘In some cases German 
exporters are said to have made use of this 
facility.’” 


THE FOREIGN AID PROBLEM 


A year ago we heard a great deal of the 
slogan, Trade not aid.” We were told—and 
rightly so—that full economic recovery 
abroad meant a stable, dependable, long- 
term solution to the problem of the dollar 
gap. We were told that we would either have 
to trade with other nations or go on handing 
out aid to cover the dollar drain on the for- 
eign exchange of other nations. 

Lately we have not heard anything about 
“trade not aid.” Instead, the problem has 
been put off for another year, and we will 
continue with the stop-gap policy of foreign 
aid instead. 

In this connection I should like to cite the 
following article from the New York Times of 
June 13 by Michael L. Hoffman, a very dis- 
tinguished reporter on foreign economic 
problems: 


From the New York Times of June 13, 1954] 


“UNITED States Am FLOWS To EUROPE ON AN 
UNFORESEEN ScaLE—Four BILLION DOLLARS 
More THAN WAS PLANNED WILL BE REACHED 
IN A WEEK or So 


“(By Michael L. Hoffman) 


“Geneva, June 11—Somewhere in Europe 
within the next week or so a central bank 
will add to its reserves the four billionth dol- 
lar of United States aid money that neither 
it nor any of its counterparts was supposed 
to get. 

“The bank will only be playing the game 
according to the rules. The central bank of 
a country registers, in the movements of its 
gold and dollar reserves, the net impact on 
its country’s economy of all its foreign 
transactions. 

“The outstanding fact about the present 
monetary situation in Europe, which does the 
banking for most of the rest of the non- 
Communist world outside the United States 
and its immediate neighbors, is that, con- 
trary to all predictions of European experts, 
to all statements of policy by United States 
officials prior to 1952, and thus, contrary to all 
reasonable expectations of any central bank, 
the United States Government has continued 
to pour vast funds into the world dollar 
stream long after the postwar period of re- 
construction in Europe came to an end. 
Europe is only picking up its chips. 

“According to recent figures of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, ‘Government expendi- 
tures, even omitting those for military end 
items delivered under aid programs, amount- 
ed to about $4,600,000,000 in 1953, more than 
in any year since 1949.’ That year, accord- 
ing to United Nations calculations, other 
countries added to their gold and dollar re- 
serves $2,300,000,000. 


“HOW EVENTS UPSET FORECASTS 


“To realize how completely the turn of 
events has differed from what was expected 
it is necessary to dig a few items out of the 
files: 


es: 
“The Marshall plan for aiding European 
recovery was supposed to run until mid- 
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1952. With its end, all exceptional United 
States economic aid was to cease. 

“European planning took the United 
States at its word with respect to the fore- 
going item, although bitter complaints were 
made that it would mean collapse. 

“In January 1951, even before the end of 
the Marshall plan (which was converted into 
the Mutual Security Program in the summer 
of that year) aid to Britain was suspended 
largely on the ground that to continue it 
would be to utilize appropriated funds to 
add to Britain's gold and dollar reserves. 
This principle was involate under the Dem- 
ocratic administration—dollars for aid, but 
not to build up the reserves. 

“Had this principle been waived in 1951, it 
is possible that a great deal of money might 
have been saved the United States taxpayer 
and that European central banks would not 
have such comfortably rising reserves. In 
1951 Europe would gladly have settled for a 
windup of the Marshall plan by means of a 
$2 billion to $3 billion lump grant to provide 
a cushion against future dollar shortages. 
Indeed, many European and American econ- 
omists recommended such a move. 


“NEW JUSTIFICATIONS AROSE 


“Instead the United States stuck to the 
project and program method of giving funds 
on the basis of specific justification as to 
their use. With the Korean crisis and sub- 
sequent rearmament a whole new set of 
justifications became possible and they 
were used. 

“The result is that Europe got far more 
as an addition to reserves in the subsequent 
2 years than even the most optimistic Eu- 
ropean monetary official would have dared 
to hope for. 

“Although the purpose of United States 
foreign aid program has not been to increase 
Europe’s reserves, they have increased by 
nearly $4 billion. They have risen by more, 
during the last year, than the amount of aid 
labeled by the administration as economic, 
that is, not directly of a military nature, 


“UNITED STATES FOREIGN SPENDING 


“The United States Government, entirely 
apart from aid, is spending money abroad at 
a rate that equals, and may by now exceed 
the dollar gap that the rest of the world 
expected to have to face in the mid-1950's. 

“The Department of Commerce estimates 
that nearly $1,500,000,000 net was spent 
abroad last year by the United States Goy- 
ernment not as a favor to anyone but be- 
cause it had to buy that much in the form 
of services. Most of this was probably the 
net amount of the pay of United States 
troops stationed abroad, but there are also 
other large items such as rents, communica. 
tions, and the hire of local labor. 

“Whatever may happen next, the nearly 
$4 billion that have been added to Europe's 
monetary reserves as a result of the last 2 
years’ ebb and flow of dollar payments are 
the biggest single factor making the West- 
ern European financial picture look so much 
better than it was expected only a few years 
ago to be in mid-1954.” 


So we have continued to try and over- 
come the dollar gap through our foreign- 
aid program. We have, apparently, been re- 
lying on economic-aid programs to take care 
of the dollar reserves of Europe. 

Yet we ought to face the fact that—at the 
same time that our aid program has helped 
to build up dollar reserves abroad—our trade 
with foreign nations has fallen off dras- 
tically. Between 1952 and 1953: 

Wheat exports dropped 40 percent. 

Cotton exports dropped 40 percent. 

Meat product exports dropped 17 percent. 

Textile fibers and manufactures dropped 
24 percent, 

Coal and coal product exports dropped 32 
percent. 

Iron and steel exports dropped 20 percent. 

Petroleum and petroleum products 


dropped 13 percent. 
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Ferroalloys and nonferrous metals ex- 
ports dropped 20 percent. 

Industrial chemicals exports dropped 
8 percent. 

The excess of United States exports over 
imports, nevertheless, is growing. Last year 
the dollar gap—so far as trade alone is con- 
cerned—reached $4,873,000. Some of this 
was made up by foreign aid—but still United 
States exports declined. 


IMPORTANCE OF FOREIGN TRADE TO OUR ECONOMY 


United States exports decline because for- 
eign nations, in the absence of a stable 
United States trade policy, are maintaining 
tight restrictions on their dollar expendi- 
tures. Though the rest of the world cur- 
rently has a dollar reserve of $22 billion, 
most nations are reluctant to spend those 
reserves, fearing a recession in this country, 
increased military needs in the future, or 
a new wave of protectionism in the United 
States. Certainly the refusal of the admin- 
istration to come through with a genuine 
foreign-trade policy at this session of Con- 
gress is not going to make those nations any 
more eager to trade with us this year. 

Ultimately, only enactment of a trade pol- 
icy that will make a real effort to put world 
trade on an even keel will induce our trade 
partners to spend their dollar holdings. We 
will have to give these nations access to our 
own market if we are to sell abroad. 

Do we need to sell abroad? Everyone 
knows, I am sure, that though exports total 
only 5 percent of our national income, some 
particular exports are absolutely vital to our 
economy. From 1949 to 1951 we exported 42 
percent of our rice, 39 percent of our cotton, 
33 percent of our wheat, 29 percent of our 
grain sorghums, 25 percent of our soybeans, 
25 percent of our tobacco, 24 percent of our 
rolling-mill machinery, 22 percent of our 
tractors, 22 percent of our sewing machines 
and parts, 21 percent of our textile machin- 
ery, 17 percent of our printing machinery, 
17 percent of our oilfield equipment, 11 per- 
cent of our agricultural machinery, 15 per- 
cent of our motortrucks. 

We need to export, just as we need to im- 
port. And we do need imports—as the now- 
famous Paley Commission report pointed 
out, we are no longer a self-sufficient nation. 
Today we import 100 percent of our natural 
rubber, 100 percent of our tin, 100 percent 
of our industrial diamonds, 100 percent of our 
coffee, 90 percent of our nickel, 90 percent 
of our cobalt, 99 percent of our chromite, 95 
percent of our asbestos, 90 percent of our 
manganese, 52 percent of our tungsten, 45 
percent of our lead, and 35 percent of our 
copper and zinc. In the near future we will 
find ourselves even more dependent on cer- 
tain essential imports. 

We must have access to those vital prod- 
ucts if we are to maintain our economy, our 
standard of living, and our national security, 
Yet we will only maintain access to those 
markets if we are able to maintain the pat- 
terns of free trade with the free world which 
will enable the free world to trade with us. 

TRADE AND AGRICULTURE 

I want to say a few words about the im- 
pact of this foreign trade question on Ameri- 
can agriculture. American agriculture, as I 
shall show in a moment, is heavily dependent 
upon foreign markets. Our Agriculture De- 
partment maintains missions and attachés 
abroad. This is a healthy thing; it is a fine 
thing that our farm policy and our foreign 
policy are closely connected. I believe in 
fact they should be even more closely con- 
nected. I believe that our foreign agricul- 
tural attachés should maintain an even closer 
relationship with overall policy matters in 
our embassies abroad than they do. 

American agriculture knows full well the 
stake which it has in foreign trade. 

To illustrate this point, I ask that a letter 
which I recently received from the Legislative 
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Director of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration be placed in the body of the Recorp 
at this point of my remarks. 

In order to thoroughly document the well- 
known fact that the well-being of our agri- 
culture depends upon exports, let me cite the 
following figures: 

From 1949 to 1951 we exported an average 
of 39 percent of our cotton, 33.5 percent of 
our wheat, 53.4 percent of our dried whole 
milk, 42.6 percent of our rice, 33.3 percent 
of our inedible tallow, 29.6 percent of our 
dried field peas, 29.5 percent of our grain 
sorghum, 25.1 percent of our soybeans, 26.6 
percent of our rye, 25.1 percent of our 
tobacco, 26.1 percent of our hops, and 22 
percent of our lard. In the last 2 years some 
of our agricultural exports have dropped 
alarmingly. Exports in 1954 represented 52 
million acres of production; exports in 1953 
represented about 30 million acres of pro- 
duction. 

Why is this? A large part of it represents 
a dollar shortage of foreign buyers. They 
are afraid to spend scarce dollars on American 
farm produce and are turning to other 
sources for food and fiber. 

World trade channels have become blocked 
and congested since the war. Bilateral 
trading is now the prevalent pattern and 
this type of trading shuts the American pro- 
ducer out of many foreign markets. 

Farmers in foreign countries often bene- 
fit from protectionist policies which shut out 
American farm exports. And I might add 
that foreign farmers often receive higher 
prices through price support progams of their 
own than do American farmers. 

Many nations since the war have turned 
to state or government trading to control 
imports and exports. This type of trading 
has been used to protect foreign nations 
against the competition of American farm 
produce. Those nations which have not re- 
sorted to state trading have often resorted to 
import quotas, exchange controls, and other 
similar arrangements. 

The lack of currency convertibility has 
aided and abetted bilateral trading and other 
rigidities in international markets. 

This stoppage of world trade has seriously 
affected our farm exports during the last 
2 years. 

But it is not beyond our power to do some- 
thing about it. The American economy is 
the world’s most productive and most pro- 
gressive economy and produces over 40 per- 
cent of the world’s total output of goods and 
services. The weight of this economy at 
the international bargaining table is tre- 
mendous. It is, then, within our power to 
use our bargaining position to free the 
clogged channels of world trade, to open 
markets abroad to our farm exports. 

There can be no question that one of our 
chief problems in this area is the uncer- 
tainty of traders abroad concerning future 
American trade policy. This uncertainty 
can only be fostered and furthered by a 
mere 1 year's extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act, representing a per- 
sistent do-nothing attitude toward the lib- 
eralization of world trade. A 3-year exten- 
sion would go far to relieve this problem. 

The willingness to consider open Ameri- 
can markets to our allies will create mar- 
kets for the American farmer. 

I have repeatedly stressed this problem. 
Last year I offered an amendment to the 
Mutual Security Act, which was very much 
the creation of the Farm Bureau, to au- 
thorize the President to sell surplus farm 
commodities abroad for foreign currency and 
to utilize those foreign currencies in our 
mutual-security program, With modifica- 
tions, that program has been adopted and 
I believe it can be a measure which will 
help open foreign markets to American farm 
products, 
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This year I introduced the Farm Trading 
Post Act of 1954. I submit that bill for the 
Recorp at this point: 


“S. 3020 


“A bill to authorize the President to use agri- 
cultural commodities to improve the 
foreign relations of the United States, to 
relieve famine, and for other purposes 


“Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the Farm Trading Post Act of 1954.“ 

“Sec. 2. It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of the Congress to use abundant agri- 
cultural commodities produced in the United 
States to strengthen free world economies by 
promoting additional trade and facilitating 
economic development of cooperating na- 
tions, to relieve famine in free world nations 
where it may from time to time occur, and to 
use food and fiber to promote attainment of 
an honorable peace. 

“Sec. 3. As used in this act— 

“(a) The term ‘agency’ means the Foreign 
Operations Administration or such other de- 
partment or agency in the executive branch 
of the Government (except the Department 
of Agriculture and the Commodity Credit 
Corporation) as the President may prescribe; 
and 

“(b) The term ‘abundant agricultural 
commodity’ means any agricultural com- 
modity the domestic supply of which is deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Agriculture at any 
time to be in excess of the quantities re- 
quired for (1) probable domestic sales, (2) 
special domestic distribution programs, (3) 
probable export sales, (4) a domestic civilian 
defense and security stockpile, and (5) a 
domestic reserve for commercial working 
stocks. 

“Sec. 4. To implement the policy set forth 
in section 2, the agency is authorized and 
directed to— 

“(a) purchase on the open market abun- 
dant agricultural commodities or purchase 
from Commodity Credit Corporation stocks 
of such commodities heretofore or hereafter 
acquired by Commodity Credit Corporation, 
and to make available such agricultural com- 
modities as may be required from time to 
time, for transfer free on board vessels in 
United States ports (1) to any nation friend- 
ly to the United States in order to meet 
famine or other urgent relief requirements 
of such nation and (2) to friendly but needy 
populations without regard to the friendli- 
ness of their government, providing that such 
commodities will be so distributed as to 
relieve actual distress among such popu- 
lations. To effectuate the distribution with- 
in foreign countries of commodities trans- 
ferred under this subsection, the President 
shall utilize to the greatest practicable ex- 
tent the voluntary services of such private 
nonprofit agencies and organizations com- 
posed of United States Nationals as he shall 
determine to be capable of conducting such 
distribution in such manner as best to carry 
into effect the purposes of this subsection; 

“(b) purchase from Commodity Credit 
Corporation abundant agricultural commod- 
ities heretofore or hereafter acquired by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, and to make 
such purchased commodities available for 
sale, and to deliver such commodities as may 
be sold at such times, in such quantities, 
and at such places within the United States, 
including free on board vessel American 
ports, as the President may direct; and 

“(c) from any funds available to it and 
subject to terms and conditions prescribed 
by the President, to convert into dollars the 
foreign currencies received by exporters in 
payment for the sale of abundant agricul- 
tural commodities which have been sold by 
exporters pursuant to this act. 

“Sec.5. The President is authorized and 
directed to enter into agreements with 
friendly countries for the sale and export of 
such abundant agricultural commodities un- 
der conditions negotiated by him with such 
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countries and to accept in payment there- 
for local currency for the account of the 
United States. In negotiating agreements 
for the sale of such commodities, the Presi- 
dent shall— ; 

“(a) authorize sales and export of such 
commodities by private exporters; 

“(b) use private trade channels to the 
maximum extent practicable; 

„(e) take special precaution to safeguard 
against the substitution or displacement of 
usual marketings of the United States or 
friendly countries, and to assure to the max- 
imum extent practicable that sales prices of 
such commodities are consistent with world 
market prices of like commodities of similar 
quality; 

“(d) give appropriate emphasis to under- 
developed and new market areas; and 

“(e) obtain assurance that the purchasing 
countries will not resell or transship to other 
countries or use for other than domestic con- 
sumption commodities purchased under this 
program without specific approval by the 
President. 

“Src. 6. The President shall use the foreign 
currency proceeds of sales authorized in sec- 
tion 4 for the purpose of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1951, as amended (Public Law 118, 
83d Cong.), giving particular regard to the 
following purposes: 

“(a) For providing military assistance to 
countries or mutual defense organizations 
eligible to receive assistance under the act; 

“(b) For purchase of goods or services in 
friendly countries; 

„(e) For loans, under applicable provisions 
cf the act to increase production of goods 
or services, including strategic materials, 
needed in any country with which an agree- 
ment was negotiated, or in other friendly 
countries, with the authority to use curren- 
cies received in repayment for the purposes 
stated in this section or for deposit to the 
general account of the Treasury of the United 
States; 

„d) For developing new markets on a 
mutually beneficial basis; 

“(e) For grants-in-aid to increase produc- 
tion for domestic needs in friendly coun- 
tries; and 

) For purchasing materials for United 
States stockpiles. 

“SEC. 7. The President is authorized to 
enter into such agreements with third coun- 
tries receiving goods accruing from the pro- 
ceeds of sales made pursuant to this section 
as he deems necessary to effectuate the pur- 
pose of this act. 

“Sec. 8. Commodity Credit Corporation 
shall be reimbursed for commodities trans- 
ferred to the agency under this act at the 
rate specified by section 407 of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, as amended (7 U. S. C. 
1427). Any funds or assets available to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation may be used, 
in advance of receipt of appropriations or 
payments authorized by this act, to carry 
out the purposes of this act. 

“Sec.9. (a) There are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated annually to the agency, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, such sums, not to exceed 
the following amounts, as may be required 

“(1) for activities authorized by section 4 
(a) of this act, not more than $100,000,000; 
and 

“(2) for all other activities authorized by 
this act, not more than $500,000,000. 

“(b) The agency is authorized to enter 
into agreements and commitments for the 
transfer of abundant agricultural commodi- 
ties pursuant to this act for periods not to 
exceed 3 years after the date of execution of 
such agreements or commitments.” 

These are first efforts to aid American 
agriculture in its foreign-trade problems. 
We can do as much, or more, by enacting to- 
day a 3-year extension of the Reciprocal 
‘Trade Agreements Act and the recommenda- 
tions of the President which that extension 
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carries. This will reduce uncertainties 
abroad about our intentions and it will en- 
able us to take further steps to clear world 
trade of the rigidities and abnormalities 
which now beset it. 

I submit a letter addressed to me from 
John C. Lynn, legislative director of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, as 
follows: 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 22, 1954. 
The Honorable HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: We have been 
asked about the position of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation relative to the ex- 
tension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act. We favor a 3-year extension of this act, 
with some improvements. We believe the 
United States should use its leadership to 
bring about realistic trade agreements and 
trade arrangements among free nations to 
progressively reduce trade barriers and ex- 
pand mutually advantageous private trade. 
To this end the President should be author- 
ized to negotiate changes in United States 
tariffs and import restrictions, with special 
emphasis on excessive industrial tariffs and 
on items with duties in excess of 25 percent 
ad valorem, in return for concessions from 
other countries with respect to tariffs, im- 
port quotas, exchange controls, and other 
trade barriers. We should offer more sta- 
bility in tariff rates and customs for reason- 
able periods in return for comparable recip- 
rocal benefits. 

The Tariff Commission, as well as the Pres- 
ident, should be required to take into con- 
sideration the national welfare and the in- 
ternational trade interests of the United 
States in proceedings under this act. Addi- 
tional legislation to further revise and sim- 
plify United States customs laws, regula- 
tions, and procedures, and the elimination 
of legislation and regulations which require 
“Buy American,” are also badly needed. 

The prosperity of all American agriculture 
is dependent upon the maintenance of a 
high level of United States agricultural ex- 
ports. Largely due to the loss of exports, we 
are now faced with accumulating surpluses, 
declining prices, and the necessity of divert- 
ing from production about 25 million acres 
in 3 crops alone—wheat, cotton, and corn— 
in 1954. 

The most satisfactory solution to the cur- 
rent farm problem is to expand domestic and 
foreign markets until they balance agricul- 
tural production. If we are to accomplish 
this result, it is imperative that we put into 
operation a domestic price-support policy 
which will be consistent with our foreign- 
trad? objectives, which will yield the maxi- 
mum net income for farmers instead of pric- 
ing us out of the market at home or abroad. 

It is also imperative that we take construc- 
tive steps to dispose of existing burdensome 
surpluses in ways which will not unduly dis- 
rupt markets. One of the most effective 
steps to this end would be the early enact- 
ment of S. 2475 with some clarifying amend- 
ments. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation be- 
lieves that if we are to maintain and expand 
trade the United States should put into 
operation the programs outlined above. We 
urge prompt action by the Congress toward 
the accomplishment of these needed meas- 
ures, 


Sincerely yours, 
JoHN C. Lynn, 
Legislative Director, 


CONCLUSION 
In conclusion, I would like to suggest that 
we try to look at this trade problem in the 
perspective of the critical demands on our 


foreign policy. 
We are concerned today about the Euro- 


pean Defense Community, and so we ought 
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to be. But we ought also to be concerned 
about the European economies, and we 
ought to be doing something to build a per- 
manent economic underpinning for the de- 
fense of the free world in that area. That 
cannot be done by foreign aid, for our aid 
program is, and must be temporary. It can 
only be done by freeing the channels of 
trade, for it is trade on which the economies 
of Europe depend. 

We are concerned today about the sit- 
uation in southeast Asia, and we certainly 
ought to be. We are talking about alliances 
in Southeast Asia and the Far East. But 
what are we doing about the enduring eco- 
nomic basis of such alliances? What are 
we doing to build the fledging economies of 
the new nations in that area? We are ask- 
ing them to fight. We must also enable 
them to become economically strong. 

Taken together with Japan, the whole of 
Southeast Asia is one economic unit. The 
peoples of those nations want to industrial- 
ize their economies, so as to become eco- 
nomically, as well as politically, independ- 
ent. We can help them to do this, and in 
doing so, lay the economic foundations of 
freedom in that area. But we will have to 
create a far-sighted trade and investment 
policy to do it. 

I think we have put this policy off too 
long already. We have put it off too long 
for our own national security. I have grave 
doubts that either the studies or the pro- 
gram of the President’s Commission on 
Foreign Economic Policy are the last word 
on the program we need. But I am willing, 
and glad, to take them as first steps toward 
a comprehensive foreign economic policy. 

The American economy has long led the 
free world. Here is another chance for 
leadership, by using our influence and the 
bargaining power of our great economy to 
free the channels of world trade and loosen 
the rigidities of foreign enterprise. This is 
the sound road to the military and political 
strength of our Nation and the whole free 
world. Let us act now. 

Mere extension of the Trade Agreement 
Act for a year is not leadership. It is not 
executive leadership within the framework 
of our Government. It is not leadership of 
the free world by the leading economic pow- 
er of the world. Instead, it is compromise 
and retreat at a time that long-range policy 
and forward advance are urgently needed. 

We have talked a lot in recent months 
about seizing the initiative in foreign pol- 
icy. While we have been talking, the Rus- 
sians have been seizing the initiative in the 
field of trade policy. If we do not soon solve 
the problem of investment in underdeveloped 
areas, the Soviets will have the initiative 
there also because of the appeal of com- 
munism as a shortcut to the industrializa- 
tion which the peoples of underdeveloped 
areas crave. The United States has been 
losing leadership in this field, and our pres- 
ent failure to move ahead with a long-term 
foreign economic and trade policy is simply 
abdication of leadership. 

Let us use the leadership that is ours, by 
virtue of the progressiyveness and productive- 
ness of our economy, for the cause of our 
own and the free world’s security. Let us 
get started on a durable foreign economic 
policy. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I yield 6 
minutes to the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, Jus- 
tice Holmes once said: 

We must sail sometimes with the wind, 
sometimes against it; but we must sail and 
not drift or lie at anchor, 


Since the chilling days of 1934 we have 
firmly directed our foreign economic pol- 
icy toward the twin goals of security for 
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the American nation and prosperity for 
the American people; we must not begin 
to drift aimlessly now. 

During these past two decades our 
record of accomplishments is the meas- 
ure of our success. The American peo- 
ple enjoy an abundance the equal of 
which the world has never before seen. 
A continuation of this abundance de- 
pends in large part on the maintenance 
of our vast export markets. We have 
fought a world war and emerged as the 
victorious leader of a coalition of free 
nations. Since the war we have 
strengthened our allies in the common 
fight against the menace of communism. 

Both our prosperity and our position 
of leadership have been made possible 
by our enlightened foreign economic 
policy. 

The economic chaos and the indus- 
trial stagnation threatening Europe in 
1947 were averted by the European re- 
covery program, and with it the hopes 
of the Soviet Union for quick and blood- 
less conquest in the West. It was not 
fortuitous that our allies joined us in 
collective action in Korea. It is no ac- 
cident that Communist Party strength 
in Western Europe has decreased as 
European productivity increased. These 
are concrete results of an economic and 
military aid program which pumped $30 
billion into the life stream of Western 
Europe during a critical period. These 
are positive accomplishments of our for- 
eign economic policy. 

In 1954, the time has come for a re- 
evaluation of our foreign economic pol- 
icy. Western Europe’s industrial pro- 
duction is 45 percent above its prewar 
level; Japan’s devastated industry has 
increased its output sixfold from the 
postwar low in 1946, until it now exceeds 
prewar production. The first phase of 
the NATO buildup of armed forces has 
come to an end; we have established vital 
production bases in Europe and the Pa- 
cific. We, as well as our allies, realize 
that the time for gifts is passing. In- 
deed, our allies do not want to be kept 
on the American dole. But, having 
helped them to reconstruct their indus- 
tries, shall we close to them the largest 
free-world market? 

With the inevitable end of American 
aid programs, we may expect a deepen- 
ing of the dollar-gap problem unless 
other steps are taken. Nations must 
sell in order to buy. If they cannot trade 
with us, they will be forced to trade with 
the Soviet Union and its satellites. 

We should take warning from the 
statement of Stalin in 1952, that the di- 
vision of the world into two parallel and 
distinct world markets is, for the Soviet 
Union, “the most important economic 
consequence of World War H.“ The 
countries of western Europe, following 
our lead, have reduced their trade with 
eastern Europe to 25 percent of its pre- 
war level, while expanding trade with 
the United States. It would be a polit- 
ical and economic catastrophe if we 
forced a reversal of this trend. 

At this critical juncture, we must be 
careful not to dissolve the economic tie 
which has bound the free nations to- 
gether since World War II. We must 
recognize that trade is essential to the 
economic life of our friends, We must 
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have sufficient statesmanship to recog- 
nize that domestic import quotas and 
tariff barriers will result, at the best, in 
neutralism; and, at the worst, will drive 
other countries into the arms of Russia. 

The security interests of the United 
States demand a foreign economic pol- 
icy which gives our allies assurance of 
access to United States markets and sta- 
bility in their trade relations with us. 
Otherwise, we and our friends will in- 
evitably drift apart. Then we, not our 
allies, will be the principal losers. 

The effect of our economic isolation 
would fall not alone on our allies and on 
our own security interest; it would equal- 
ly damage the prosperity of our people. 
We are exporting at the rate of $15 bil- 
lion a year the output of our farms and 
factories. In 1952, the last year for 
which figures are available, 4% million 
workers, 7 percent of our working force, 
depended on foreign trade for their live- 
lihood. 

These figures are even more startling 
when applied to specific products. In 
spite of the high level of trade, we have 
seen a decline in specific products. In 
1952 we exported 29.8 percent of our cot- 
ton crop, worth $862 million. In 1953 
our cotton exports declined 40 percent to 
$517 million. In 1952 we exported $3.6 
million worth of peanuts; in 1953, $3.4 
million. In 1952 we exported $621 mil- 
lion worth of iron and steel mill prod- 
ucts; in 1953, $495 million. Cotton tex- 
tile exports declined from $213 million in 
1952 to $172 million in 1953. If such de- 
clines continue, the paychecks of our 
workers and farmers will suffer. An ex- 
panding trade is the only answer to our 
vigorous American production. 

It is significant that as total agricul- 
tural exports in 1953 declined $600 mil- 
lion, net farm income in the United 
States dropped $700 million. In the face 
of figures like these, we should not close 
our eyes to the fact that a world dollar 
shortage will soon be translated into 
overproduction and unemployment in 
the United States. The continued health 
and expansion of our economy demand 
export markets. These, in turn, can be 
held only if foreign nations are able to 
buy our products. Without dollars, they 
are helpless. Unless we wish to subsidize 
our own exports by gifts, we must con- 
tinue to adjust our trade barriers so that 
our friends can both sell and buy in the 
United States. 

We must not now dissipate our foreign 
and domestic strength through a policy 
of inaction, of drifting. Once the evi- 
dence is in, decisions are not made easier 
by delay. Soon we must decide on the 
course of our foreign economic policy, 
or else lose by default what we have la- 
bored so patiently and so bloodily to 
gain: a strong and united America lead- 
ing a coalition of free nations. 

The preservation of our democratic 
values depends upon positive action to 
maintain our security and prosperity. 
Therefore, I urge Senators on both sides 
of the aisle to join me in supporting the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore] for himself and 
other Senators to House bill 9474. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Alabama has 
expired, 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an editorial 
entitled “The Larger Truth,” appearing 
in today’s issue of the Washington Post 
and Times Herald, be printed at this 
point in the Recorp, following my state- 
ment. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Tue LARGER TRUTH 

President Eisenhower, in a series of home- 
ly examples, proved effectively in his talk 
before the National Editorial Association 
that 2 and 2 sometimes make 22. Mr. Eisen- 
hower listed a number of isolated “truths” 
that often are called to his attention as 
bases for national policy. For instance, the 
United States cannot carry the remainder of 
the world on its back; it should stop give- 
away programs; it ought not to trade with 
nations that trade with the Communists; 
it ought not to become involved in a war in 
southeast Asia; and it ought to protect 
American products against import competi- 
tion. These observations brought a round 
of applause from the visiting editors. 

Then Mr, Eisenhower shifted his approach 
sharply. Each of the points contains a grain 
of truth, he said, but put together they 
would add up to a policy of incredible na- 
tional folly in specific situations. The ex- 
ample he gave is Japan. “If we cannot give 
her money, if we will not trade with her, if 
we do not defend southeast Asia where Japan 
has some markets, what is to happen to Ja- 
pan? It's going to the Reds.” 

The prevention of new Communist eco- 
nomic conquests is not the only nor even 
the most important reason why world trade 
ought to be increased, but the President has 
placed one facet of the problem in compel- 
ling perspective. A similar necessity to see 
the forest through the trees applies in rela- 
tions to half a dozen European countries as 
well. For it is an elemental lesson in world 
affairs that we must deal with conditions as 
they are, not as we might like to have them. 
It is ironic that Mr. Eisenhower's cogent re- 
marks came just as the Democrats in Con- 
gress launched a drive for his trade program 
which the members of his own party have 
shorn down to almost nothing. 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GerorcEe] such time as he may desire, 
from the time available to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia is recognized. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I wish 
to make only a very brief statement on 
this matter. 

From the beginning of the Trade 
Agreements Act, I have been a very 
strong advocate of the act. 

Originally, 20 years ago, when the 
Trade Agreements Act was in its initial 
stages, the burden fell upon 2 or 3 of us 
on the Finance Committee. At that time 
I very ardently advocated the proposal. 
I did so primarily for the reason that I 
thought it might result in lowering some 
exorbitantly high tariffs. But I also felt 
that the time had come when we could 
discover a more scientific method of fix- 
ing tariffs than by general tariff legis- 
lation. Anyone who has lived through 
the consideration in this body of a gen- 
eral tariff act will know exactly what 
I mean. Having lived through a por- 
tion of the 1928 consideration of the gen- 
eral tariff revision, and also through that 
of 1929 and that of 1930, I had become 
convinced that there should be a better 
method of fixing our tariffs than the 
old method of general tariff revision. 
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I would shudder to think what would 
happen now if we were called upon to 
enter a general tariff revision of all rates 
and all schedules involved in our tariffs. 
Therefore, I thought this method would 
be one of the approaches, at least, that 
would lead us to a scientific method of 
fixing tariffs. 

In this particular instance, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to make my own position 
clear and plain, because of my long ac- 
tivity in this field. When it was sug- 
gested that we take up the extension 
act—just a few days ago, as every Mem- 
ber of this body will recall—it occurred 
to me that there was not sufficient time, 
in view of the other duties and responsi- 
bilities resting upon the Finance Com- 
mittee, to undertake a necessary review 
of our trade-agreements program, from 
the first down to the present date. 

I believe it is necessary and highly 
desirable to have a general review of our 
trade agreements. I think we should 
have an opportunity for a very full and 
very comprehensive study of our whole 
international trade problems. In view of 
the changed conditions in the world— 
the changed economic conditions and 
the changed trade relationships and 
trade conditions—it seems to me that it 
is highly desirable that we consider this 
entire problem after we make a very ex- 
haustive and a very, very comprehensive 
study of it. I therefore felt that if any- 
thing was to be accomplished at this 
session of the Congress the best we could 
do would be to extend the act for a year. 
The House has already approved a year’s 
extension from June 12, the date of ex- 
piration of the old act. We could not 
hope to give full consideration to all 
the facts and to the changed conditions 
which exist in the world at this time 
without full study, after a full hearing. 
Therefore I felt that the 1-year exten- 
sion was the very best that could be done 
intelligently at this time with reference 
to this problem. I stated to the commit- 
tee when we met to consider the exten- 
sion of the act, and to the able chairman 
of the committee, that I would go along 
with the 1-year extension. 

I thoroughly believe in a trade-agree- 
ments program, I know that it should 
be made reciprocal, and I know that 
there are a great many other things 
which ought to be considered in connec- 
tion with the extension. I believe it is 
wiser, on the whole, to have an extension 
for 1 year, during which we can do the 
necessary work, rather than to extend 
the act for 3 or 5 years—which might be 
desirable from many points of view— 
without the study and consideration 
which I hope we shall have the time to 
give to the subject in the next Congress. 

Mr. President, that is all I desire to say 
on this subject at this time. It seems 
to me that in determining our legislative 
course we must have due regard to what 
is possible of accomplishment, and what 
is practicable. We must take the very 
best course that is possible consistent 
with all the facts and circumstances 
existing at the time. 

I do not believe it would be possible to 
extend the act for 3 years. In the first 
place, I do not think it is desirable to do 
so without the careful hearings and 
study to which I have alluded. I believe 
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that an extension for 1 year will give us 
an opportunity to go into the subject 
with the degree of care which is so 
highly necessary to a thorough under- 
standing of such a large problem. It is 
alarge problem. It is one which vitally 
affects all of our economy. 

For the reasons I have indicated, I 
shall vote for only a 1-year extension at 
this time. I do not surrender any of my 
previous convictions about the desir- 
ability of the program, extended over a 
sufficient number of years to make it 
workable and to demonstrate what can 
be accomplished through it. 

I thank the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. MILLIKIN] very much. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Busu]. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I have a 
good deal of sympathy with the sub- 
stance of the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], be- 
cause it carries out certain recommenda- 
tions of the Randall Commission, on 
which I had the privilege of serving. 
Those recommendations were carefully 
considered and, if adopted by the Con- 
gress, would, in my judgment, have a 
beneficial effect in stimulating trade 
among nations in the free world. With 
the retention of the peril point and es- 
cape clause provisions, properly admin- 
istered, imports into the United States 
can be so channeled as to result in bene- 
fit to our economy without injury to 
domestic industry and its workers. 

However, I am compelled to vote 
against the amendment, because it can 
serve no useful purpose at the present 
time. Under our Constitution, tariff 
legislation must originate in the House 
of Representatives. The Ways and 
Means Committee of that body takes the 
stand that it must give this question very 
careful and deliberate consideration. It 
was unable to do so this year because of 
the heavy burden of work undertaken 
in drafting the tax revision bill, exten- 
sion of the social-security system, and 
other matters. 

While the Randall Commission's study 
provides basic groundwork for this legis- 
lation, I believe that the questions in- 
volved are so important as to warrant 
further consideration by the House Ways 
and Means Committee and by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Finance. We have 
been assured that the House committee 
will start hearings promptly, and I trust 
that legislation will be recommended 
early in the next session of the Congress. 

Our friends on the other side of the 
aisle have claimed that they are sup- 
porting the President of the United 
States in offering this amendment. That 
claim is without foundation. The only 
result of adoption of the amendment 
would be to throw the trade agreements 
program into confusion. The actual 
choice before us is a 1-year extension 
of the Trade Agreements Act, or nothing. 

I say that because of the knowledge 
which I have, and which many of my 
friends on both sides have, as to the atti- 
tude of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, which simply will not accept the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Tennessee without holding a hearing on 
the entire subject. So I can see no basis 
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for a compromise in conference even if 
the pending amendment were agreed to. 
The President has recommended that 
a 1-year extension be enacted, and has 
stated his reasons in a letter to Mr, 
Charles H. Percy, as follows: 
Accomplishing enactment of the heart of 
the program—extension of and amendment 
of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1951, as amended—would, I believe, best be 
served by careful and deliberate action taken 
on the basis of extensive and unhurried 
hearings. In this way the wide public sup- 
port for the program that I know exists and 
to which you attest, will have adequate time 
and opportunity to express itself. More- 
over, those who are opposed would have full 
opportunity to be heard. It is my hope and 
expectation that the Committee on Ways 
and Means, following the pattern of its his- 
toric work last year on the tax bill, will 
initiate consideration of the trade agree- 
ments aspect of the program in ample time 
so that full and adequate hearings may be 
completed between now and the convening 
of the Congress next January. Under this 
procedure the prospect for consideration by 
the Congress early next year is excellent. 
Since the present act expires on June 12, 
1954, a simple l-year extension will, of 
course, be required for the interim period. 


Mr. President, Senators who really 
wish to support the President on this 
issue should vote against the amendment 
now under consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Connecticut 
has expired. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I shall 
vote for the bill to extend the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act for 1 year. 

I have reached this decision in the 
hope that the industries vitally affected 
by injurious tariff rates may be given an 
opportunity to present their just griev- 
ances for consideration by Congress. 

I am hopeful that proper and ade- 
quate steps can be taken that will restore 
employment to the many thousands of 
American citizens who have been de- 
prived of a livelihood by competition 
from low wage scale foreign countries, 

American policy relating to trade with 
other nations presents many complex 
problems. It has been the subject of 
controversy since the earliest days of 
our Republic. 

But in all our history the strongest 
economic expansion and the soundest 
prosperity were achieved under a policy 
which gave protection to American in- 
dustry, kept the American workingman 
gainfully employed, and assured the 
farmer an adequate price for the prod- 
ucts of agriculture. 

I have complete confidence that Con- 
gress, after full hearings, will be able 
to develop sound tariff policies that will 
protect the interests of all Americans 
and at the same time will help to ad- 
vance the economic strength of the free 
nations of the world. 

We must do all in our power to pro- 
mote and encourage the full and fair 
interchange of goods among nations. 
But we must provide every safeguard to 
insure that this trade is really fair and 
without danger to our own economy. 

Let me point out, Mr. President, that 
I have always advocated reciprocal 
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trade agreements between the United 
States and our friends overseas. I agree 
with the President that such agreements 
are essential to the stability of our own 
country and to the unity of the free 
world. Iagree that when equitably con- 
ceived and administered such recipro- 
cal arrangements can be the instru- 
ments for increased commercial inter- 
course between nations as well as the 
means of bringing them closer together 
in friendship and understanding. 

Let me say, Mr. President, that I have 
always looked upon reciprocity from the 
standpoint of its true meaning. Real 
reciprocity, as I understand the term, is 
a two-way operation, providing mutual 
benefits to both parties concerned. 

The great Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, which I have the honor in part to 
represent, has a tremendous stake in 
tariff and trade decisions. The right to 
be heard when such matters are under 
consideration is of vital importance to 
our industry, labor, and agriculture. 

But, Mr. President, the Commission on 
Foreign Economic Policy, better known 
as the Randall Commission, gave no 
hearing to the industries that are being 
put out of business by the flood of cheap 
labor imports. 

No opportunity was given the spokes- 
men for labor to tell how jobs are being 
destroyed by the operation of so-called 
reciprocal trade agreements that are 
not reciprocal. 

These Americans have a right to tell 
their side of the story. 

They have every right to present facts 
and figures to show that they need more 
adequate tariff protection to keep in- 
dustries prosperous and our workers in 
their jobs. To maintain the American 
standard of living, the workers, together 
with the farmers, must continue to be 
the great buyers and consumers of our 
industrial production. 

That basis for a sound domestic econ- 
omy was recognized by the Randall 
Commission in its report but ignored 
in its recommendations. One of the 
most pertinent paragraphs in the report 
stated: 

It must be borne in mind that in con- 
sidering the matter of international trade 
and its enlargement the Commission was 
required to consider such enlargement as 
would be consistent with a sound domestic 
economy. This qualification is as important 
as the positive part of the directive given 
us. Even abroad it is recognized that, na- 
tional security having been assured, the 
most important single element essential to 
the expansion of world trade and strength- 
ening of the free world is the maintenance 
of a sound and strong economy in the 
United States. 


That is a grand statement. Nothing 
could be more accurate. 

Our first and foremost objective must 
always be the maintenance of a sound 
and strong economy in the United States. 

And yet the Randall Commission, 
seemingly without regard for a sound 
and strong economy, ignored the dan- 
ger to our country from trade policies 
that have already inflicted serious dam- 
a to a long list of diversified indus- 

es. 

In my own State of Pennsylvania un- 
employment is most severe in those areas 
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affected by import competition. They 
are the areas that produce chemicals, 
electrical equipment, coal, glassware, 
chinaware, pottery, cement, lace, carpets, 
rubber footwear, wallpaper, hats, cut- 
lery, watches, textiles, wool, dairy prod- 
ucts, meats, and scientific instruments. 

Mr. President, I am confident that 
when the situation is brought out into 
the open and the facts are placed be- 
fore Congress effective and affirmative 
action will be taken to correct condi- 
tions that mean the loss of jobs for 
American workers and the bankruptcy 
of many industries. 

In view of existing circumstances and 
the need for complete and thorough 
hearings, I am willing to accept the 
extension of 1 year proposed in the 
pending bill and will vote for its enact- 
ment. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Tennessee yield time to 
the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask that 
it be stated. It is an amendment to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sec- 
retary will state the amendment to the 
amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 3 of the Gore amendment, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the words “three 
years” and to substitute in lieu thereof 
the words “one year.” 

PROTECTION OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I shall require. 

I am sympathetic with the high ideals 
and purposes expressed by the propo- 
nents of the 3-year extension of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Act. 

True reciprocity in trade, under a pro- 
gram which meets the general economic 
and security needs of the Nation, is a 
concept which I wholeheartedly endorse. 

However, I am hesitant to support a 
lengthy extension of the present Trade 
Agreements Act under the assumption 
that absolute reciprocity now exists, or 
that the present program entirely co- 
incides with the Nation’s security re- 
quirements. 

It is my conviction that Congress it- 
self must face up to many basic ques- 
tions which are left unanswered by our 
present trade policy, and that Congress 
may be called upon very shortly for ac- 
tion necessary to protect domestic pro- 
duction and industry essential to our 
prosperity and national security. 

I would not want my vote for the ex- 
tension of the Trade Agreements Act to 
be interpreted as an indication that the 
junior Senator from Texas is satisfied 
that this act will solve all our problems 
of foreign trade, or that Congress is di- 
vesting itself of its authority and turning 
it over to the executive agencies exclu- 
sively for another 3 years. 

In other words, even if this Trade 
Agreements Act is passed, I am certain 
that Congress will be called upon at this 
session or at the next session to consider 
further legislation concerning import 
quotas and tariffs which may be neces- 
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sary to protect certain phases of the do- 
mestic economy. 

When that time comes, I should like 
to know from the proponents of the 3- 
year extension that they will not feel 
that the hands of Congress are tied by 
this proposed extension. I wish to be 
sure that my vote for the extension will 
not be so interpreted. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. As a sponsor of the 
amendment providing for a 3-year ex- 
tension and further liberalization of the 
present act, I can assure the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Texas that 
I have no such desire; nor do I know of 
anyone who does have a desire in any 
way to tie the hands of Congress. Con- 
gress will be in session, and if an inequity 
arises, I am sure Congress will be will- 
ing to give it sympathetic consideration. 

Mr. DANIEL. Specifically, as the 
junior Senator from Tennessee knows, 
in the State of Texas there is strong 
support for his amendment from cotton 
producers and producers of other agri- 
cultural products. 

On the other hand, there are chemical 
manufacturers, those engaged in the 
glass industry, independent oil produc- 
ers—as distinguished from some of the 
major producers who own middle eastern 
oil—fishermen, wool producers, and cat- 
tle raisers, who have opposed the 3-year 
extension principally on the ground that 
it might delay consideration by Congress 
of their particular problems in the field 
of foreign trade. 

I take it from what the Senator from 
Tennessee has stated that there will be 
no argument, at least on his part and on 
the part of the cosponsors of his amend- 
ment, that Congress is divesting itself of 
the control of this problem by the adop- 
tion of his amendment, or that Congress 
should not consider economic conditions 
in certain fields of production and in- 
dustry. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I believe that I can speak 
for all who are coauthors of the pend- 
ing amendment. At least, I know that I 
can speak for myself. I will stand ready, 
as I believe every Member of this body 
will stand ready, to treat equitably and 
fairly any condition that may arise 
threatening the integrity and the life of 
a major segment, or a minor segment, of 
our society. 

I should like to point out that only last 
week the Senate passed two bills provid- 
ing tariff relief. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. BusH], who 
spoke a few moments ago, introduced a 
bill, which has now been passed, provid- 
ing for a change in the classification of 
shoes. He brought examples to the floor 
of the Senate which showed that a sub- 
terfuge is being practiced in order to take 
advantage of the classification. There- 
fore, that bill was passed. I do not be- 
lieve a dissenting vote was cast against 
it. 

Two such bills were passed by the Sen- 
ate this week. Those examples are suffi- 
cient proof of the fact that the Senate 
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stands ready to give sympathetic consid- 
eration to any hardships that may arise. 

Mr. DANIEL. I appreciate the exam- 
ples cited by the Senator from Tennes- 
see and his attitude in reply to my 
remarks. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield to my colleague 
from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I should like 
to ask the junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee if it is not a fact that under the 
1-year extension bill reported by the Fi- 
nance Committee, and advocated by the 
chairman of that committee, import 
taxes on crude oil can be reduced as 
much as 50 percent. 

Mr. GORE. That is true. I know of 
no intention on the part of anyone in 
the Government to make such a reduc- 
tion. As a matter of fact, I know of no 
intention to make any reduction whatso- 
ever in the import tax on crude oil. To 
answer the Senator’s question categori- 
cally, however, the bill providing for a 
l-year extension does contain authority 
to make a 50-percent reduction in the 
import tax on crude oil. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If we ex- 
tend the legislation 1 year, we extend 
for 1 year the authority to reduce the 
crude oil import tax by as much as 50 
percent, do we not? 

Mr. GORE. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Under the 
Senator’s amendment, how much would 
it be? 

Mr. GORE. Only 5 percent a year for 
a maximum of 3 years, which ultimately 
might mean a maximum of 15 percent. 

I should like to add that I know of no 
intention on the part of any agency of 
Government to make any reduction, un- 
der either bill. 

Mr. DANIEL. I hope there is no such 
intention, because that industry, as the 
Senator knows, is one of those which 
present a problem in my State. It is an 
equally important problem to the entire 
Nation. In Texas today, as the Senator 
knows, our production is based on a con- 
servation program in which 140,000 wells 
average 18.2 barrels a day in production. 
They are cut down to certain amounts of 
production a day. In addition to that, 
our conservation authority has found it 
necessary to cut the producing days to 
16 days a month because of the exces- 
sive imports of oil from foreign coun- 
tries, especially from the Middle East. 
The senior Senator from Texas and the 
Senator from Tennessee have touched on 
an important problem so far as the State 
of Texas is concerned. It is important 
to the independent producers who have 
domestic production alone. It is not 
such a problem for the major companies 
who also own some of the Far East oil. 


EXCESSIVE OIL IMPORTS 


During the past year, while waiting for 
the Government to form its policies, a 
number of leaders in our State have at- 
tempted to get importing oil companies 
to exercise industrial statesmanship 
through a voluntary reduction of oil im- 
ports. Outstanding in this regard has 
been Gen. Ernest O. Thompson, chair- 
man of the Texas Railroad Commission. 
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This effort has resulted in at least a 
slowdown of the ever-increasing volume 
of imports and has contributed to a tacit 
recognition on the part of the importers, 
through that slowdown, that excessive 
imports constitute a definite threat to 
the domestic oil producing industry. 

Nonetheless, the oversupply of oil has 
become so aggravated over a period of 
months that the conservation commis- 
sion in my State has had to resort to 
repeated cuts in allowed Texas produc- 
tion, in order to stay in line with Texas 
conservation statutes which require that 
production be related to demand. The 
commission had no choice. Either cut 
allowables, and make room for foreign 
oil, or not cut allowables, and ruin an 
historically successful system of conser- 
vation. 

Only Friday of last week, the Texas 
Commission was forced by such cir- 
cumstances to cut the number of days 
of allowed July production to 16 days, in 
order to accomplish an import-induced, 
190,000 barrel-per-day allowable cut. It 
is obvious, therefore, that this problem 
has not been solved by industrial states- 
manship nor by administrative action. 

This situation is not confined to 
Texas. It is true all around the coun- 
try, wherever oil is produced. This 
problem does not pose a threat to the 
economy of Texas alone. It is a threat 
to the economic health and security of 
the entire Nation. 

Accessible oil is vital to defense. This 
has been expressed many times and in 
many ways by numerous military lead- 
ers. I will not endeavor to quote them 
here. I would, however, like to quote 
from an address on the Senate floor on 
April 14, 1953, by Senator Frank CARL- 
son, when he said: 

Petroleum, indispensable as it is to the 
modern military machine, must be avail- 
able when we need it. The tank, the jeep, 
the jet plane, the battleship would rust in 
uselessness if petroleum were not available. 

We know from the experience of two world 
wars that foreign oil delivered by tankers is 
unreliable. The ocean-tanker routes are 
open prey to the enemy snorkel, but the 
500,000 individual oil welis scattered 
throughout 27 States of this Nation are not. 


The military and Government officials con- 


cerned have agreed that the first priority 
of supply is the domestic industry within 
our own borders. Reasonable men will not 
argue this point. 


Most unfortunate, from a security 
point of view, is the fact that we have 
become disturbingly and increasingly 
dependent on oil at Russia’s doorstep. I 
am speaking, of course, about oil from 
Saudi Arabia and the other Middle 
Eastern countries. Aside from the fact 
that we may be building up a supply of 
oil for use by Russia, we threaten to thus 
impair our own industry's defense ca- 
pabilities. We must, at all costs, be us- 
sured of an adequate supply of accessible 
oil, either within our own borders, or 
within some practical line of wartime 
defense. 

President Eisenhower, on many oc- 
casions, has expressed his concern as to 
the necessity of a strong program of 
strategic materials development. He 
clearly regards oil as such a material. 
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In a televised address to the Nation on 
April 5 of this year, the President said: 

The Russians produced last year something 
less, probably, than a half a billion barrels 
of oil. We produced two and a quarter by 
ourselves. We produced something over 
twice as much steel as they produced. Now 
these are strong elements in our economy, 
when you are going to use so much of your 
production to wage a war, particularly a war 
of exhaustion. 

Now all these things are deterrents upon 
the men in the Kremlin. They are factors 
that make war, let us say, less likely. 


Earlier, in his state of the Union mes- 
sage, of January 4, 1954, the President 
said that recommendations would be 
made, from time to time, in various fields. 
One of these would lead toward the adop- 
tion of “A sound program for safeguard- 
ing the domestic production of critical 
and strategic metals and minerals.” 

Even before the above speech, on May 
28, 1953, the President approved a state- 
ment by Secretary of Interior Douglas 
McKay to the National Petroleum Coun- 
cil, the latter part of which reads as fol- 
lows: 

I am hopeful that those companies import- 
ing crude oil or products will show industrial 
statesmanship in this important matter and 
that each company, acting individually and 
wholly on its own individual judgment, will 
exercise that restraint in respect of imports 
necessary to the health and security of the 
Nation. 

I have discussed this matter with President 
Eisenhower and the National Security Coun- 
cil. I can say to you that President Eisen- 
hower concurs in these views. 


As I have noted above, industrial 
statesmanship has not brought forth the 
necessary reductions, and the industry 
now has a capacity to produce more than 
1,500,000 barrels of oil per day over what 
is now being produced. 

Mr. President, it is apparent that un- 
less we have a greater degree of indus- 
trial statesmanship on oil imports at an 
early date, the Congress will have to set 
in action a quota or tariff program which 
will protect our national economy and 
security. I hope that any such legis- 
lation will be based on reciprocity so 
that Western Hemisphere nations which 
buy our exports will be given every con- 
sideration and that imports from for- 
eign countries will have some relation 
to their purchase of exports from our 
country. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I wish to 
concur wholeheartedly in what the jun- 
ior Senator from Texas has said. Un- 
less the industry is able to provide the 
statesmanship necessary voluntarily to 
curb imports and stop flooding the Na- 
tion with imports, it will be necessary 
for the Congress to take a hand and 
place some restrictions on importation. 
Is that not the view of the Senator? 

Mr. DANIEL. That is exactly my 
view. We cannot continue to cut down 
our production to 16 days a month to 
make way for foreign imports and still 
have a prosperous and developing in- 


dustry for the protection of our country 
in the future. 
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Mr. President, I appreciate the re- 
sponse given earlier by the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee, but there is one 
other question which I should like to 
propound to him as the sponsor of a 
3-year extension of the act. If the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee should become 
convinced that excessive oil imports are 
endangering our domestic production 
and security, would he give sympathetic 
consideration to legislation which might 
be necessary to remedy the situation? 

Mr. GORE. My answer to that ques- 
tion is an emphatic “Yes.” I should like 
to place an addendum to my answer by 
saying that a proposal coming from the 
two distinguished Senators from Texas 
would add persuasion to anything sub- 
mitted. 

Mr. DANIEL. I thank the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield in order 
that I may ask a question of the Senator 
from Tennessee? 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Is it not true that 
the Gore amendment would prevent the 
tariff from being lowered as far as it 
could be lowered under the present law 
on all commodities, where a reduction 
of 15 percent in the present tariff would 
be higher than 50 percent under the 
1945 act, or where the present tariff is 
not as high as 50 percent ad valorem, 
or where the 50 percent ad valorem fig- 
ure for such commodities would still be 
greater than such tariff would be if it 
were reduced one-half of its 1945 level? 

Mr. GORE. The answer to that ques- 
tion is “yes,” with the exception of those 
commodities which are not now being 
imported into the United States or which 
are imported in only negligible quan- 
tities. I believe the amendment which 
I have offered provides far more pro- 
tection against the importation of cer- 
tain commodities, such as crude oil, to 
which reference has just been made, 
than would the 1-year extension bill 
which is now before the Senate. 

Mr. KENNEDY. And, therefore, as to 
those industries which have not been re- 
duced 50 percent of the 1945 figure, there 
would be more protection offered to them 
ye there would be under the present 

w. 

Mr. GORE. Yes. The 1-year exten- 
sion bill reported by the affable and able 
Senator from Colorado would permit a 
50 percent reduction in imports from 
Japan. The amendment which I have 
offered would provide that such reduc- 
tions must be spread over a period of 3 
years. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Under the Senator’s 
amendment, I believe it would permit a 
15 percent reduction over a period of 3 
years. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. GORE. Before the Senator yields 
permit me to make clear that the 5 per- 
cent. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I understand. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 


sent to place at this point in the Recorp 
a statement. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR KENNEDY 


Reciprocal trade agreements legislation is 
important to the Nation generally; it is 
doubly important to the State of Massa- 
chusetts. I, therefore, feel it is my duty to 
study most carefully and analytically any 
legislation pertaining to the subject. My 
vote, and I would hope those of my colleagues 
in the Senate, will not be cast lightly or 
with inadequate study of the proposal pend- 
ing before us. 

Accordingly, I have thoroughly analyzed 
the amendment to H. R. 9474 offered by the 
junior Senator from Tennessee, which is 
nearly identical to H. R. 8860 introduced by 
Representative Kean and commonly referred 
to as the President’s trade bill. 

It is my opinion that the Gore amend- 
ment would result in no great harm to our 
Massachusetts industries, and in fact it is 
less burdensome in many respects than is 
the existing reciprocal trade agreement leg- 
islation, the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended. 

The first point we must recognize is that 
neither the existing legislation nor the Gore 
amendment reduces any tariffs; both are au- 
thorizing acts, conferring upon the Presi- 
dent the right to negotiate reciprocal-trade 
agreements with foreign countries with cer- 
tain specified limitations on the tariff de- 
creases, and increases, the President may 
negotiate. It is interesting to compare these 
limitations. 

Under existing legislation the President is 
authorized to reduce by 50 percent, or cut 
in half, the tariff rates in effect on January 
1, 1945. Thus the President has the right 
and authority today—assuming the 1-year 
extension of the existing legislation is 
adopted—to reduce tariffs on all items which 
have not been cut by 50 percent since 1945 
to one-half the 1945 rate. My study reveals 
that this authority possessed, but as yet 
unused, by the President is substantial. For 
example, there has been no decrease in tariff 
rates since January 1, 1945, on many articles, 
including the following: Watches and watch 
movements of less than 17 jewels, clocks and 
clock movements over 4 jewels, electric 
meters, jewelry other than gold or platinum, 
ornamental edgings, burn out laces, of all 
materials; embroidered cotton hosiery, hat 
braid, cotton corduroy cloth, rosefish, cod, 
haddock, hake, and tuna, antipasto and 
smoked pollack, not in oil. In addition, 
there are many items in which only a slight 
reduction has been made in the tariff since 
1945: Cotton cloth, between 4.8 and 9.1 per- 
cent reduction depending on classification; 
worsteds and woolens, between 30.3 and 31 
percent reduction; wool blankets, 8.6 percent 
reduction; wool gloves, 4.7 percent reduction. 

Under the Gore amendment, the authority 
to reduce by one-half 1945 tariffs would be 
rescinded except with respect to articles 
imported in negligible quantities, and im- 
ports from Japan. Instead the President 
would be empowered, over a 3-year period, to 
reduce by 15 percent the tariff rate existing 
on January 1, 1954. In addition, he could, 
over a 3-year period, reduce to 50 percent ad 
valorem any tariff rate presently exceeding 
that amount. 

There are, of course, items which have 
been reduced the full 50 percent since 1945 
which, under the Gore amendment, would 
be subject to a further reduction of 15 per- 
cent of the existing tariff. However, the 
peril-point provisions of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951 provides 
at least some measure of assurance that the 
domestic industry will be given an oppor- 
tunity to present its case before any reduc- 
tion will be negotiated by the President. 
Moreover, the “escape clause” although it has 
admittedly resulted in little relief for do- 
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mestic industry, may be applied with more 
desirable results in the future for really 
injured industry. Furthermore, I have high 
hopes that the bill which I recently intro- 
duced (S. 3650) to provide assistance to those 
individuals, business enterprises and com- 
munities adversely affected by the national 
trade policy in their efforts to adjust to 
changed conditions will be a useful alter- 
native to those presently available to the 
President under the peril point and escape 
clause provisions. 

With respect to the 3-year extension 
authorized by the Gore amendment, as op- 
posed to the l-year extension under the 
Senate Finance Committee bill, it seems to 
me better from the viewpoint of Massachu- 
setts that the changes proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, which as I have pointed 
out limit the President's authority to reduce 
tariffs in many cases, be adopted for a 3-year 
period. If the amendment is defeated, we 
have no idea of what the Senate Finance 
Committee will offer next year. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as far as I am concerned, I prefer to 
accept the President's proposal offered by 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

Although different articles will be in a 
better or worse position upon adoption of the 
Gore amendment with respect to the Presi- 
dent's authority to reduce tariffs, it is my 
opinion that, as a whole, New England and 
Massachusetts industries will be in a better 
position under the Gore amendment than 
they are under existing legislation, 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. There is nothing in 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Tennessee which prohibits the making 
of a regular reciprocal trade agreement 
with Japan which would permit reduc- 
ing tariffs up to 50 percent of the 1945 
level. So there is no assurance that the 
reduction will not go the full 50 percent. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I beg, with great reluc- 
tance, to disagree with the able junior 
Senator from Colorado. In fact, all re- 
ductions provided either by the bill or 
by my amendment are permissive. 
There is nothing mandatory about either 
of them. The amendment which I have 
offered would provide safeguards to limit 
decreases to 5 percent a year for each 
of 3 years. 

The answer I gave to the Senator from 
Massachusetts, I think, really cannot be 
questioned; or it can be questioned, but 
I do not believe successfully so. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield to the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I repeat: First, no 
reciprocal trade agreement need neces- 
sarily be made. If a reciprocal trade 
agreement is made, it can be made at 
another 50 percent reduction from this 
level. The amendment would also au- 
thorize the President to make a reduc- 
tion on his own authority of duties above 
50 percent. 

The question is, Does the amendment 
give more protection than is given by 
existing law? Ido not see any additional 
protection. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. Let us consider a 
commodity like rosefish, on which the 
tariff was, in 1945, 50 percent. The tariff 
in 1954 was 50 percent. The minimum 
under the existing law could be 25 per- 
cent. Under the Gore amendment it 
could be, as I understand, 42.5 percent. 
Am I not correct? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. If a reciprocal trade 
agreement is made, there is nothing to 
prevent a reduction of 50 percent. 
Neither is there anything to prohibit the 
President, without any action by Con- 
gress, from making a reduction of 15 
percent. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I understand that 
can be done only when the product is 
being imported in negligible quantities. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, how 
much time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas has 15 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield 5 minutes to 
me? 

Mr. DANIEL. T yield 5 minutes to the 
distinguished junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, this ques- 
tion was one which I attempted to dis- 
cuss in debate yesterday. My amend- 
ment provides safeguards which the bill 
supported by the able and distinguished 
Senator from Colorado does not contain. 
Does the Senator from Colorado have 
before him a copy of my amendment? 

Mr. „ eda 

Mr. GORE. If the Senator from 
Colorado and other Senators will turn to 
page 4 of my amendment, beginning at 
line 8 they will see the following: 

(I) Decreasing to a rate 15 percent below 
the rate existing on January 1, 1954. 


Then they will see the three standards 
guiding the reduction. 

If the Senator from Colorado will turn 
to page 6, line 4, subsection (b), he will 
see the following: 

No more than one-third of the maximum 
decrease permissible under alternative (I) 
of paragraph (2) (iv) of this subsection shall 
become initially effective at one time, nor 
until any previous part of such decrease shall 
have been in effect for not less than 1 year. 
No part of a decrease to which alternative 
(I) is applicable shall become initially effec- 
tive after June 12, 1957. 


So the Senator will see that the maxi- 
mum permissible reduction is 5 percent 
a year, up to and including June 12, 1957, 
which adds up to a maximum of 15 per- 
cent. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. If that procedure 
were adopted, it would be a slow process 
of cutting one’s throat. But reciprocal 
trade agreements can also be made and 
at the same time reduce the existing 
rate. 

Mr. GORE. Not under the amend- 
ment I have offered. These are the 
standards, and this is the maximum, un- 
der the situation I stated a fey; moments 
ago, on the commodities which are not 
now being imported, or are being im- 
ported only in negligible quantities. 

I submitted the question to the able 
Senator yesterday in debate. I feel con- 
fident that I am making an accurate 
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statement as to the provisions of the 
amendment. 

I also placed in the Recorp on the day 
before yesterday a detailed analysis of 
the amendment, which contained the 
statements I have just made to the able 
Senator. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. Iyield, if I have the time. 

Mr. MILLIKIN, I suggest that the 
difference of understanding of the Sena- 
tor’s amendment emphasizes the neces- 
sity for more study. 

Mr. GORE. It is not a difference of 
understanding. I fear the Senator has 
not given study to the amendment which 
I have offered. I have given study to it, 
and I have given study also to the bill 
which the Senator is sponsoring. No 
such protection is provided under his bill. 

I say categorically, without any fear of 
successful contradiction, that every im- 
port duty on Japanese goods, under the 
authority of his bill, can be reduced 50 
percent. If the Senator can show, under 
his bill, that that is not true, I should 
be glad to have him do so. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. At that time we had 
no import duties with Japan, except 
under the general laws. Is that not cor- 
rect? We do not have an agreement 
with Japan at the present time. 

Mr. GORE. No; but the Senator’s bill 
would authorize the President to enter 
into such reciprocal trade agreements, 
and each duty, under such an agreement 
with Japan, could be reduced by 50 per- 
cent; and under the amendment I have 
offered, also by 50 percent, except that 
such reductions must be spread over a 
period of 3 years. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. It could be; but the 
President need not make an agreement. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Is it not a fact that 
as to watches, watch parts, rosefish, cot- 
ton cloth, cotton corduroys, cotton 
gloves, handkerchiefs, and woolen muf- 
fiers, jute cordage, twine, worsteds and 
woolens, abrasives, hats, and fish prod- 
ucts, generally the reduction in the tariff 
could be greater under the existing law 
than it could be if the Senator’s amend- 
ment were agreed to, because of this 
provision? 

7 Mr. GORE. I understand that to be 
rue. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Chair understand that the junior Sena- 
tor from Texas withdrew the amend- 
ment he offered? 

Mr. DANIEL. No. I now withdraw 
the amendment, Mr. President. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does not 
the Senator from Louisiana desire time 
to speak in opposition to the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. LONG. The amendment has been 
withdrawn; therefore, I cannot speak to 
that amendment. 


Mr. Presi- 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I had an 
agreement with the Senator in control 
of the time in opposition, and I was 
about to yield time to the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Louisiana. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1, 
line 6, it is proposed to strike out “one” 
and substitute “two.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield himself? 

Mr. LONG. I yield myself such time 
as may be necessary to make the state- 
ment I have prepared. 

Mr. President, it is unfortunate that 
there will not be an opportunity during 
this session for the Congress to consider 
really effective legislation designed to 
promote foreign trade in a comprehen- 
sive way. 

As reported by the Randall Commis- 
sion and all other responsible groups 
which have examined this subject in 
recent years, tariffs constitute only a 
part of the problem. There are other 
aspects which are of equal importance. 

Today, instead of a genuine attempt 
to deal with the problem of increasing 
foreign trade in a manner which would 
indicate to our allies abroad that we are 
seriously interested in bringing about 
realistic and constructive progress in in- 
ternational economic cooperation, we are 
only able to act upon one negative phase 
of a broad progressive program which 
the President told us he would put before 
the Congress this year. 

Last year was spent organizing one of 
the many study groups for which this 
administration will rightly be famous in 
history. This year is apparently being 
spent in burying the report. Next year 
perhaps the Congress may be under 
Democratic leadership. In that event, 
the President will not need to be afraid 
to support his own foreign-trade pro- 
posals. 

It is important that we all understand 
clearly the very limited choice which we 
have concerning our foreign trade. We 
can either adopt measures which will 
increase our imports or we can be pre- 
pared to face further declines in our 
exports unless we continue to subsidize 
them. Other countries cannot buy from 
us unless they can acquire the dollars 
with which to pay. 

I find the choice very easy. I do not 
favor the continuation of giveaway pro- 
grams. I believe that great benefit 
would be derived by our own country 
from increased foreign trade and that 
our allies would be benefited as well. It 
is of great importance for us to demon- 
strate to the world that we are not again 
slipping back into economic isolationism. 

I represent a State which has a very 
big stake in foreign trade. The port of 
New Orleans and the many other water- 
ways of Louisiana give employment to 
many thousands and form the arteries 
through which the lifeblood of many of 
the State’s industries flow. The prod- 
ucts of Louisiana ge to all corners of 
the world, and the people of the State 
understand the importance of national 
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measures which will foster an ever- 
increasing expansion of our foreign 
trade. In recent years almost one-half 
of our total national production of rice, 
one of Louisiana’s principal farm crops, 
has been exported. 

As an illustration of the opinions 
which prevail among those who are 
most closely associated with foreign 
trade in my section of the country, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recor at the conclusion of my remarks 
excerpts from the very excellent resolu- 
tions on foreign economic policy recently 
adopted at a conference in New Orleans. 
These resolutions were adopted by the 
Ninth Mississippi Valley World Trade 
Conference, which was held from April 28 
to May 1, 1954. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD. 

(See exhibit A.) 

Mr. LONG. Therefore, Mr. President, 
I intend to vote for the amendment to 
extend the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act for 3 years. I would be prepared to 
vote today on much more far-reaching 
measures if they were before the Senate, 
and I shall be prepared in future to sup- 
port other proposals in line with the 
recommendations of the Randall Com- 
mission or its predecessor, the Bell com- 
mittee. 

We have had many studies, but, un- 
fortunately, little constructive effort to 
translate these recommendations into an 
effective program for the benefit of our 
own economy and for the encourage- 
ment of genuine economic cooperation 
with our allies. Much of the success of 
our foreign policy depends upon such 
economic cooperation. 

If one listened only to the anguished 
screams of a few domestic producers who 
desire to have the protection of high 
tariffs to insure their markets, regard- 
less of their truly competitive situation, 
the impression could easily be gained 
that to lower the tariff on a single item 
creates immediately widespread unem- 
ployment and brings disaster to many 
American communities. Fortunately, it 
is now clearly demonstrated by such 
studies as the Randall Commission Re- 
port that this is entirely erroneous. It 
is necessary to place this matter in per- 
spective. 

The number of people whose jobs de- 
pend upon foreign trade represents 
about 7 percent of total employment 
in 1952. There were more than 4 mil- 
lion jobs which depend on either the 
production of goods for export or the 
handling and first processing of im- 
ports. Three out of four of these jobs, 
however, were dependent on exports and 
not on imports. 

Completely accurate figures cannot 
possibly be determined as regards the 
number of jobs which are presently pro- 
tected by our tariff barriers. The Ran- 
dall Commission staff made the estimate 
that the number was somewhere be- 
tween 100,000 and 200,000, and this esti- 
mate included indirect as well as direct 
employment. The higher limit has been 
used in the debate so far. The fact 
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that the number might be only 100,000 
should not be ignored. 

Thus we see that, even if all tariffs 
were eliminated, the result would scarce- 
ly be disastrous. Even taking the max- 
imum figure of 200,000, it is easy to see 
that the proposed amendment of the 
bill which we are now discussing would 
result in a maximum loss of only 30,000 
jobs, or 15 percent of the 200,000. 

This estimate does not make any al- 
lowance whatever for increases in em- 
ployment in export industries due to 
greater export opportunities abroad as 
a result of increased United States pur- 
chases. Nor does it make any allow- 
ance for the increases in employment in 
the handling, processing, and distribu- 
tion industries as a result of increased 
imports. Although I do not consider 
myself an expert on this subject, it 
stands to reason that the increased ex- 
ports and imports would create more 
jobs than would be lost in the domestic 
industries affected. This shows the ne- 
cessity of looking at the problem in na- 
tional terms. 

Translated into monetary terms, the 
results of tariff reductions are very 
small indeed. One of our own economic 
experts in the Legislative Reference 
Service has given special attention to 
this problem for several years. He has 
recently estimated that a permanent 
reduction of all our existing tariffs to 
50 percent of present levels would, even 
after a few years’ time, result in a total 
increase of imports of only about $1 
billion. This would be less than one- 
third of 1 percent of our total annual 
production of goods and services. This 
is scarcely an alarming prospect. 

Just as there has developed widespread 
misunderstanding of the true economic 
effect of increased imports, there is also 
a widespread belief that, just because 
wage rates are lower abroad than they 
are in the United States, foreign pro- 
ducers automatically have a competitive 
advantage over our own producers. Ex- 
amination of the argument shows that 
the belief is exaggerated. 

What really matters in the total cost of 
producing a particular article is the 
total labor cost. American industry has 
been able to pay increasingly higher 
wages to our workers because of in- 
creased productivity, which results from 
greater efficiency and more capital 
equipment. In some cases the labor 
costs have been reduced. The same 
principle applies anywhere in the world. 
If much more labor is used to produce 
an item in a foreign country, the product 
may cost more, even though the labor is 
cheap. 

Just as our industry has expanded and 
diversified its products almost without 
limit under competitive conditions at 
home, there is no reason why it needs 
to fear foreign competition. 

IMPORTANCE TO OUR FARMERS AND TO 
PEOPLE ABROAD 

During the last 2 years we have seen 
a decline in our farm exports of 50 per- 
cent. In 1951 we exported 42 percent of 
our cotton. Last year we exported only 
20 percent. In 1952 we exported 48 per- 


cent of our wheat. Last year we ex- 
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ported only 24% percent. We heard 
yesterday about these and other losses in 
our export markets for farm products in 
the excellent speech by the Senator from 
‘Tennessee. 

We now see the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture engaged in enforcing drastic acre- 
age cuts and drafting restrictions de- 
signed to prevent the planting of other 
basic crops in the land thus made idle. 
Already this has been done for wheat and 
peanuts. Next it may be rice and other 
products. 

All this would not have happened if 
a bold imaginative foreign trade policy 
had been adopted last year. It high- 
lights the Administration’s failure. 

It is very clear that, insofar as the 
farmer is concerned, we have three 
choices. We can expand our trade, give 
away the surpluses, or produce less. Ex- 
pansion of our trade is the only sensible 
answer. It would advance the pros- 
perity of American farmers and would 
nourish hungry people throughout the 
world. Just imagine, Mr. President, 
more than two-thirds of the people on 
this earth go hungry to bed every night. 
There is scarcely one who does not desire 


an opportunity honestly to earn a full 


breadbasket for himself and his de- 
pendents. 

We could do so much to meet this sit- 
uation and help ourselves by doing it. 
Our foreign-trade policy could be our 
greatest single weapon in the fight 
against poverty, hunger, and tyranny 
throughout the world. Yet it is the most 
neglected part of the Government’s pro- 
gram. This potent weapon is sheathed 
and rusting away in the scabbard. Why 
must we neglect so many out of an over- 
solicitous concern for the fears of the 
few? 

Mr. President, I should now like to ad- 
dress myself to another aspect of the 
problem. 

Increasing the standard of living of 
the masses throughout the free world is 
a vital part of our total attack on com- 
munism. Trade is one of the most effec- 
tive weapons by means of which to ac- 
complish this objective. 

Unfortunately some countries have 
capitalistic systems which are very far 
behind the progress which has been made 
by our own American enterprise system. 
Sometimes, therefore, the benefits of in- 
creased trade are not extended to the 
workers who produce the goods. 

Our foreign-trade policy offers an op- 
portunity to encourage capitalism to 
serve its true mission, not only here but 
everywhere in the free world. We would 
do well to advocate as part of our trade 
policy the idea of reducing tariffs in such 
a way that they will be effective to raise 
the standard of the people in friendly 
countries. The opportunities might be 
limited, but they should not be over- 
looked. 

There is, in fact, a strong case for 
making available to the masses in other 
countries, especially in the undeveloped 
areas, the benefits of American products. 
American industry has specialized in the 
mass production of consumer goods 
which serve to make life more comfort- 
able for all our people. These products 
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should not be denied to the people of 
other countries by our refusal to permit 
them to sell us their products. The 
helpful household appliances of America 
could be one of the best salesmen for our 
way of life. 

Mr. President, I hope that my Demo- 
cratic colleagues will not retreat or com- 
promise on this issue now that the Re- 
publicans are coming to see the light. 
There is all the more reason why we 
should go on record in favor of reducing 
tariffs and expanding trade now that re- 
actionary groups are advocating it after 
more than 50 years of opposition to a 
progressive foreign-trade program. 

I can understand the uncomfortable 
position of the administration, although 
it is to be regretted. A year ago, when 
the administration, at the very pinnacle 
of its power, undertook to extend the ex- 
cess-profits tax, the President ran into a 
battle with Representative Dan REED, 
the powerful chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee. Although 
General Eisenhower was finally victori- 
ous, the fight left him with no inclina- 
tion for a renewal of hostilities. 

On Tuesday night last, I had the pleas- 
ure of attending a dinner given by Amer- 
ican newspaper editors. The President 
was the principal speaker. He discussed 
foreign trade and mutual aid. Stated 
briefly his views were: Either we must 
undertake to assist in achieving a sub- 
stantial increase in Japan’s foreign trade 
or we must substitute a foreign-aid pro- 
gram of even greater magnitude, or 
adopt some combination of these two. 

Failure to do so, the President said, 
would undoubtedly mean that Japan 
would be lost to the free world and driven 
into the Communist sphere of influence 
with disastrous results to the United 
States and our allies. 

Everyone knows the views of leading 
Republicans outside of the Congress. 
With their flair for slogans, they have 
adopted the words “trade, not aid.” 
These words were first used by the 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer, but 
they have now advertised them from one 
end of this country to the other. The 
chambers of commerce and the manu- 
facturers associations have bombarded 
the Congress with mail, indicating their 
e to the concept of trade not 
aid. 

Mr. President, if the chambers of com- 
merce of New York and Detroit have 
developed the good judgment to demand 
trade with their friends and allies, if 
they have become sufficiently aware of 
this problem that they refuse to heed the 
advice of minority selfish interests, 
should not those among us who represent 
those areas in the Congress vote accord- 
ingly? We see on every side the exam- 
ples of more enlightened knowledge on 
this subject. We should profit by these 
examples. 

Even though some individual local 
chapters of labor unions continue to ex- 
ert all the pressure which they command 
against increasing foreign trade, their 
views are not accepted by the national 
and international organizations with 
which they are affiliated. 

In the same manner, many chambers 
of commerce have among their members 
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some who still oppose increasing foreign 
trade and demand continued protection 
of their particular competitive position. 
Nevertheless, the voice of these chambers 
is now heard strongly in support of the 
larger view. 

There is upon the Congress as well the 
duty to frame policies which are based 
upon truly national considerations 
rather than upon the interest of minor- 
ity elements who are themselves dis- 
avowed by the leaders of their own 
groups. If the Congress cannot lead, let 
us at least not be too far behind the 
people of America in adopting those far- 
sighted provisions that public opinion 
already demands. A 3-year extension of 
reciprocal trade is certainly no dynamic 
trade program. At least it is a modest 
move in the right direction. Those who 
favor foreign trade should be ashamed to 
do less. 

Exutsit A 
Excerpts FROM RESOLUTIONS UNANIMOUSLY 

ADOPTED DURING NINTH MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 

WORLD TRADE CONFERENCE Having To Do 

WITH OUR FUTURE FOREIGN ECONOMIC POL- 

Icy AND OUR INTERNATIONAL TRADING 

PROBLEMS 


Whereas the theme and the hope of the 
9th Mississippi Valley World Trade Confer- 
ence in convention at the city of New Or- 
leans, April 28 to May 1, 1954, is “Designing 
Our International Trade Pattern” to meet 
the requirements of our current interna- 
tional needs and aims, as is more particu- 
larly set out in the speech of the Honorable 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of the 
United States, to the Congress on March 30, 
1954, and in the majority report of the 
Commission on Foreign Economic Policy, 
dated Washington, D. C., January 23, 1954, 
all of which has been paraphrased by the 
President as follows: “Conceived as a whole, 
this program consists of four parts: Aid, 
which we wish to curtail; investment, which 
we wish to encourage; convertibility, which 
we wish to facilitate; and trade, which we 
wish to expand”; and 

Whereas it is to the best interest of the 
United States and all friendly nations to 
abandon the concept of a tariff purely for 
revenue, and to impose only those tariffs 
which are deemed essential in the national 
interests and excluding from the list of 
dutiable imported commodities all of those 
which are not produced at all in the United 
States, or which are commercially produced 
here only in small or insignificant quantities, 
particularly those essential to the national 
defense, economy, and industry; and 

Whereas currency convertibility is abso- 
lutely essential to free and healthy interna- 
tional trade so that the United States should 
cooperate in every way in the improving of 
the gold and dollar reserves of those countries 
which have prepared themselves for con- 
vertibility by sound internal and external 
policies, such as those steps already under- 
taken by the British and other members of 
the commonwealth of nations, which action 
by the United States can be taken under 
presently existing authority and procedures; 
and 

Whereas the Trade Agreements Extension 
bill (H. R. 8860) has now been introduced 
in the Congress and is now in the House 
Ways and Means Committee, and a customs 
simplification bill will shortly be presented 
to the Congress, and H. R. 6584 is now before 
the Senate Finance Committee with the 
archaic features basing yalue for duty pur- 
poses as follows: 

“(b) Export value: The export value of 
imported merchandise shall be the market 
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value of the price, at the time of exportation 
to the United States of merchandise under- 
going appraisement, at which such or similar 
merchandise is freely sold or, in the absence 
of sales, offered for sale in the principal 
markets of the country of exportation, in 
the usual wholesale quantities and in the 
ordinary course of trade, for exportation to 
the United States, plus, when not included 
in such price, the cost of all containers and 
coverings of whatever nature and all other 
expenses incidental to placing the merchan- 
dise in condition, packed ready for shipment 
to the United States.” 

Now, therefore, be it— 

Resolved by the delegates to the 9th Mis- 
sissippi Valley World Trade Conference in 
convention at the city of New Orleans April 
28 to May 1, 1954— 

(1) That the findings and recommenda- 
tions of the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President of the United States, and the ma- 
jority report of the Commission on Foreign 
Economic Policy” dated January 23, 1954, 
be and they are adopted and approved, as 
being n to “Designing Our Interna- 
tional Trade Pattern.” 

(2) That the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, 
should be further amended both in letter 
and spirit so that its purposes in the head- 
ing shall read as follows: “To regulate, en- 
courage, and increase commerce with foreign 
countries, to reasonably protect domestic 
producers when deemed essential, and for 
other purposes.” 

(3) That the entire concept of tariff purely 
for revenue be entirely abandoned so that 
only those tariffs and procedures shall be 
retained which are deemed essential in the 
national interest, and excluding from the 
list of dutiable imported commodities all of 
those whch are not produced at all in the 
United States, or which are commercially 
produced here only in small or insignificant 
quantities, particularly those essential to the 
national defense, economy, and industry. 

(4) That existing statutes, pending legis- 
lation, and regulations, pertaining to cus- 
toms and duty charges; collections and 
liquidations; foreign aid; quotas; customs 
simplification; customs administration; 
“peril point” and “escape” procedures, 
and “buy American,” be completely re- 
examined and appraised, in keeping with the 
desires and recommendations of the Presi- 
dent and the Randall committee and the 
new purpose, letter, and spirit of the Tariff 
Act as herein recommended, to the end that 
immediate administrative changes can be 
ordered within the framework of the exist- 
ing Tariff Act and immediate appropriate 
legislation can be introduced in the Con- 
gress to accomplish the desired and neces- 
sary changes which cannot be the subject 
of the administrative action by the Treasury 
and customs officials. 

(5) That immediate action be taken un- 
der existing authority and procedures, by 
appropriate Departments of the Government 
to accomplish “currency convertibility” in 
cooperation with those countries which are 
prepared for convertibility by sound internal 
and external policies, and every effort be 
made to work with unprepared countries so 
that they may also enjoy the benefits of 
convertibility. 

(6) That H. R. 6548 as presently written, 
be further amended to read as follows: 

“Export value: The export value of im- 
ported merchandise shall be the market 
value or the price paid, whichever is higher, 
as of the date of the agreement of sale, 
f. o. b. point of manufacture, less any for- 
eign taxes paid, for which the merchandise 
undergoing appraisement, was sold, or of- 
fered for sale, in like quantities, and in the 
ordinary course of trade, in the country of 
manufacture, for exportation to the United 
States, plus, when not included in such 
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price, the cost of all containers and cover- 
ings of whatever nature and all other ex- 
penses incidental to placing the merchan- 
dise in condition, packed ready for ship- 
ment to the United States.” 

(7) That immediate administrative and 
legislative action be initiated to accomplish: 

(a) simplification of commodity defini- 
tions, classifications, and rate structures, 
eliminating fine distinctions; (b) improve 
the methods of valuation of imports, and 
expediting final liquidations, with special 
emphasis on stimulating imports rather 
than providing the United States with addi- 
tional revenue; (c) establishment of more 
efficient procedures for customs administra- 
tion generally, including placing of author- 
ity for customs classification and the assess- 
ment of duties in the hands of the various 
collectors of customs and the appraisers 
assigned to them. 

(8) That the President and/or the Con- 
gress immediately direct the Tariff Commis- 
sion and the Treasury Department to begin 
preparation of reports and lists covering 
those commodities and items which are not 
covered specifically by the present act, sO 
that arbitrary classification, under the 
similitude rule and the so-called basket 
paragraph can be avoided entirely, and/or 
provision can be made for assessing duty 
at the lowest rate, rather than the highest 
in those cases where classifications involving 
different rates of duty seem equally appro- 
priate; also, district or area collectors of 
customs and/or appraisers should be au- 
thorized to assess and agree on duty rates 
in advance of shipments, when importers 
formally apply for such assessments on the 
basis of samples or detailed specifications 
covering importable merchandise involved, 
and they should be authorized to execute 
immediate final liquidations on the basis 
of their own findings covering merchandise 
imported without prior assessment or agree- 
ments, without the necessity for protracted 
negotiations, inspections, and decisions from 
the Treasury Department, Bureau of Cus- 
toms, and/or Customs Information Ex- 
change which, today, sometimes extend over 
4- and 5-year periods, to the great detri- 
ment and financial loss of the importer; 
also, immediate administrative directives 
should be issued permitting the abandon- 
ment of the many rules and regulations, 
not specifically required by the existing act 
or other acts of Congress, to the end that the 
“red tape” now existing will be abandoned 
in favor of the new purposes herein sug- 
gested, namely, increased imports and not 
increased revenues to the United States from 
duty charges. 

(9) That the buy-American legislation 
should be so amended, in line with the Pres- 
ident’s suggestions, as to permit of equal 
treatment to those friendly nations which 
themselves treat our bidders and business- 


men on an equal basis with their own: 


nationals, and such amendments should be 
strictly enforced against those governmental 
agencies of the United States which, in par- 
ticular, have used the buy-American phi- 
losophy as an excuse to favor their friendly 
United States producers in many lines, as 
against foreign and United States business- 
men and importers offering similar mer- 
chandise, but of foreign manufacture, at 
lower prices, with the result that the United 
States Government has been paying premi- 
ums on its purchases and/or subsidizing the 
various United States suppliers of the ma- 
terials in question. 

(10) That, finally, the Tariff Commission, 
the Department of the Treasury, and the 
Bureau of Customs should be immediately 
directed by the President to study the de- 
lays presently existing in classifying mer- 
chandise, collecting appropriate duties, and 
executing final liquidations so that limited 
periods of time may be ordered within which 
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classifications and final liquidations must 
be accomplished in all cases; the President 
should be additionally requested to imme- 
diately place before the Congress specific 
suggestions for the creation of prescriptive 
periods and/or statutes of limitations to 
limit the periods within which all govern- 
mental agencies administering all portions 
of the Tariff Act shall complete all action, 
including: (1) requests for classifications 
and duty charges in advance of shipments 
to the United States, (2) classification and 
assessment of duty upon arrival of dutiable 
merchandise in United States ports; (3) 
classification of merchandise as being on the 
free list; (4) requests for additional details, 
specifications, chemical analysis, physical 
properties, affidavits covering actual sale 
prices and costs abroad, other supporting 
written or oral information, manufacturers’ 
certificates of quality, and foreign classifi- 
cation, supplemental consular invoices and 
proof, and the Treasury Department and 
other appropriate agencies of the Govern- 
ment should be ordered to limit all of said 
periods wherever such restrictions are per- 
missible within the framework of the exist- 
ing Tariff Act and/or contemplated amend- 
ments, or other legislation on the subject. 

(11) That in times of national emer- 
gency the President of the United States 
shall have the right to temporarily abolish 
duties on critical materials not available in 
sufficient quantities to fulfill domestic re- 
quirement. 


During the course of Mr. Lord's 
speech, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I was listening to 
the Senator’s comments about how the 
foreign-trade program has been neg- 
lected, and how important such a pro- 
gram is as a fundamental part of our 
foreign policy, and I surely concur with 
the views expressed by the Senator from 
Louisiana. I think the Senator would 
be interested in knowing that, accord- 
ing to the press reports, particularly 
from the New York Times, there has 
been some very peculiar kind of politics 
played with this trade program in the 
other Chamber of the Congress. In the 
address which I had prepared for de- 
livery today, and which a little while 
ago I asked to have printed in the 
Recorp, I made note of the fact that the 
real consideration which seems to be 
uppermost is the fear that we will split 
the opposition party, that is, the Repub- 
lican Party, if we go too far with the 
trade program. For example, the New 
York Times, in one of its featured ar- 
ticles, pointed out that certain Repub- 
lican leaders in the House thought if 
this l-year extension trade program 
went through there would be no agree- 
ment with Japan. Yet the Senator may 
be interested in the testimony which was 
given before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee on June 4 last. The 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], 
a member of the committee, was quizzing 
the Secretary of State. The Senator 
from Indiana made it quite clear in the 
testimony that he changed his views on 
trade policies. If the Senator will per- 
mit me, I should like to read from the 
colloquy between the Senator from In- 
diana and Secretary of State Dulles. 
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Mr. LONG. Mr. President, how much 
more time do I have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana has 19 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Ishould like mere- 
ly to read the testimony, because I am 
sure it applies directly to what the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana has stated. I read 
now from the official transcript of the 
hearings before the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee: 

Senator CAPEHART. Well, I can ask this 
question because of my reputation of being 
always looking after the interests of the 
United States, so I will ask this question. 

For example, how is Japan going to main- 
tain an economy if she cannot trade through- 
out the entire Far East? Aren't we going 
to have to face that issue in some way? 

Secretary DULLES. Well, I hope we will not 
have to face it, but of course, if there should 
be barriers to Japanese trade with south- 
east Asia, that would add seriously to what 
is already: 

Senator CAPEHART, Yes. 

Secretary DuLLES (continuing). An un- 
happy economic situation for Japan. 

Senator CAPEHART. If Japan is going to re- 
main strong and healthy she will have to 
trade? 

Secretary Duties. That is correct. 

Senator CAPEHART, She will either have to 
have it with the United States, among her 
own people if there is sufficient of it, or they 
will have to do it with Latin-America or 
some other section of the world? 

Secretary DULLES. Correct. 


Then the argument continued. 

Finally Mr. Dulles said: 

If the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act is 
extended for a year, so that we can then 
negotiate with Japan in GATT— 


That is the General Agreement on 
Trade and Tariffs— 
that would open the way to a very consid- 
erable easing of the Japanese trade problem. 

You see, by and large, there have been 
negotiations with other countries which have 
considerably reduced, on a multilateral 
world basis, the duties on the commodities 
which are distinctive to those particular 
countries. 


Finally the Secretary of State pointed 
out the importance of having an imme- 
diate agreement with Japan. He pointed 
out that the British have been trying to 
stall us, but that we must do something 
about it, and must do it now. 

Yet in the House of Representatives, 
in order to obtain a 1-year extension, 
there is apparently a sub rosa under- 
standing that there will be no agreement 
with Japan. I say that does not repre- 
sent a very healthy situation, particu- 
larly in view of what the President had 
to say on Tuesday evening at the meet- 
ing of the National Association of Ameri- 
can Newspaper Editors, when the Presi- 
dent pointed out that Japan must live, 
that we need her as an ally, and that we 
must trade with her. 

Yet, Mr. President, in order to ap- 
pease the protectionists—those who do 
not believe in a free flow of commerce 
between the nations—again little com- 
promises and agreements have been ar- 
rived at, and they literally will put this 
program in shackles. 

As the Senator from Tennessee has 
pointed out again and again, during the 
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past year not one new trade agreement 
was entered into by the United States, 
whereas other nations of the world were 
entering into one trade agreement after 
another. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly commend the Senator from Min- 
nesota for his statement, and also for 
the speeches he has made during the 
past year in advocating an expanded 
foreign-trade program, which the Presi- 
dent has recommended, but which has 
not been supported by the members of 
his party in the Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the remarks of the Senator 
from Minnesota be printed in the REC- 
orp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Louisiana yield 
to me the remainder of his time? 

Mr. LONG. I yield to the Senator 
from Oklahoma the remainder of the 
time available to me. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, let 
me inquire how much time remains. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Twelve 
minutes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
rise to speak in behalf of the Gore 
amendment to the Reciprocal Trade Act 
extension. In speaking for the Gore 
amendment, of which I am proud to be 
@ cosponsor—I am really speaking in 
behalf of the Eisenhower trade program. 

This is the program, which, as one 
of the great promises of the last cam- 
paign, was sent to us in the Congress 
with warm words describing the grave 
need for its prompt passage at an early 
date in the form in which it was recom- 
mended. 

The Eisenhower trade program is not 
a “quickie,” nor a novel idea. It is, per- 
haps, the best-studied program to be 
before the Congress in recent years. It 
is a subject familiar to every Member 
of the Senate and to the membership 
of the House. 

Despite the often-repeated promises 
for a liberalized trade program during 
the fall campaign for the Presidency 
by the now President, 1 precious year 
was lost in further studies of this vital 
program. It is true that the Congress 
passed an extension of 1 year of the 
old reciprocal trade treaties program, 
but from a practical standpoint there 
was little hope that this temporary ex- 
tender, with its lack of bargaining power, 
would add to our program of encourag- 
ing a freer movement of goods through- 
out the free world. 

The reciprocal-trade program has 
been an honored program, and one 
which has been truly tested by time. 
It is not a new program. 

In fact, it has been on the statute 
books since 1934. It is the handiwork 
of a truly great American, Hon. Cor- 
dell Hull, the then Secretary of State 
and a former distinguished Member of 
both Houses of the legislative branch. 

Under its provisions we have seen the 
recovery of business, both in industry 
and on the farms. We have seen the 
strengthening of the American indus- 
trial plant and the sinews of war that 
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our great land has been able to pro- 
duce. Surely if all the claims of the 
opponents of the realistic Eisenhower 
program were true, the death knell 
would have long since been sounded 
over our industrial areas and our eco- 
nomic life would have been destroyed. 
The contrary has been true, and there 
is ample and abundant evidence to prove 
this assertion. 

All Presidents since 1934, both Demo- 
cratic and Republican, have advocated 
this wise program as being in the in- 
terest of American economy and sta- 
bilization of the world’s trade relations. 
Organizations, representatives of farm 
groups, labor groups, business, and man- 
ufacturing groups have been the bul- 
wark of support behind its extension and 
are today behind a realistic and mean- 
ingful enactment of the original Eisen- 
hower trade program which we, sup- 
porting the Gore amendment, advocate 
here today. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the REcorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks quo- 
tations from President Eisenhower— 
then Candidate Eisenhower—during the 
campaign. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


President Eisenhower, in his campaign as 
reported from Philadelphia, September 4, 
1952, said: “All this must be supported by 
profitable trade relations.” 

On October 15, speaking as reported in 
Knoxville, Tenn., President Eisenhower 
said: “Sound trade relations with the world 
are far more than an essential part of our 
economic system: They are a means of de- 
veloping peaceful programs.” 

On October 21, 1952, speaking before the 
New York Herald Tribune Forum, Candi- 
date Eisenhower said: 

“I think that, in concert with our closest 
allies, a long-term consistent program 
should be produced, directing all of our eco- 
nomic power toward reviving free-world 
economies and trade as a whole, instead of 
restricting our concern to emergency re- 
lief and isolated, piecemeal actions * . 
While maintaining tariff policies that oper- 
ate in the interest of our agriculture and 
industry, we should seek out opportunities 
to increase exports of commodities, goods, 
and services which will improve our own 
economy and help make our allies self-sup- 
porting.” 

in Philadelphia, on September 4, 
1952, Candidate Eisenhower said: “No one 
knows better than our enemies that our for- 
eign trade is not just the frosting on our 
economic cake, but one of its essential in- 
gredients.” 

At the Al Smith dinner, in New York City, 
on October 16, 1952, he again said: “Have we 
the vision to triumph over the temptations 
of economic nationalism and to welcome full, 
equitable trade with our allies.” 

This was not just campaign talk. One of 
the cornerstones in the Eisenhower victory 
was the assurance repeatedly given that he 
would aggressively support a liberalized-trade 
program. 

That there was no difference in the opin- 
ions of Candidate Eisenhower and President 
Eisenhower has been repeatedly shown by his 
pronouncements as President of the United 
States. 

In his state of the Union message, January 
7, 1954: President Eisenhower told the Con- 
gress: 

“The fact that we can now reduce our 
foreign economic assistance in many areas 
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is gratifying evidence that its objectives are 
being achieved. By continuing to surpass 
her prewar levels of economic activity, West- 
ern Europe gains self-reliance. Thus, our 
relationship enters a new phase which can 
bring results beneficial to our taxpayers and 
our allies alike, if still another step is taken. 

“This step is the creation of a healthier 
and freer system of trade and payments 
within the free world—a system in which 
our allies can earn their own way and our 
own economy can continue to flourish. The 
free world can no longer afford the kinds of 
arbitrary restraints on trade that have con- 
tinued ever since the war. On this problem 
I shall submit to the Congress detailed rec- 
ommendations after our Joint Commission 
on Foreign Economic Policy has made its 
report.” 


Mr. MONRONEY. President Eisen- 
hower kept his word on this trade policy. 
On March 30, 1954, in a message to the 
Congress, the President sent his recom- 
mendations concerning the foreign- 
economic policy of the United States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks ex- 
cerpts from the President’s message of 
March 30, 1954. 


There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Ræc- 
ORD, as follows: 


Due to the urgency and significance of 
our problems in this area, I previously recom- 
mended, and the Congress approved, the es- 
tablishment of the Commission on Foreign 
Economic Policy. Its membership, consist- 
ing of 17 elected officials and private citizens, 
was drawn from all parts of the country and 
represented diverse points of view. The 
Commission's report, prepared in the Ameri- 
can tradition of full debate and vigorous 
dissent, has been carefully reviewed by the 
various executive departments of the Gov- 
ernment and forms the basis for the pro- 
gram I submit in this message. 

Before the Commission began its deliber- 
ations, I said to its members, “I commend 
to you an attitude both realistic and bold. 
Above all, I urge you to follow one guiding 
principle: What is best in the national 
interest.” 

The national interest in the field of for- 
eign economic policy is clear. It is to obtain, 
in a manner that is consistent with our na- 
tional security and profitable and equitable 
for all, the highest possible level of trade 
and the most efficient use of capital and re- 
sources. That this would also strengthen 
our military allies adds urgency. Their 
strength is of critical importance to the 
security of our country. 

* * * . * 


Many foreign restrictions have been im- 
posed as a consequence of the so-called dol- 
lar gap. This phrase has become the symbol 
of the failure of the free world to find a 
lasting solution to the imbalance of inter- 
national payments. We should no longer fill 
it by major grants to enable other nations 
to secure what they need but cannot buy. 
Our aim must not be to fill the dollar gap, 
but rather to help close it. Our best inter- 
est dictates that the dollar gap be closed by 
raising the level of trade and investment. 

The United States stands ready and able 
to produce and sell more than the rest of 
the world can buy from us. The inability of 
many foreign countries to buy our goods in 
the volume we would like to sell does not 
arise from any lack of desire for these goods. 
Such is far from the case. Instead it arises 
out of an inability of these nations to pay— 
in dollars—for the volume we have to sell. 

Dollar grants are no lasting solution to 
this impasse. 
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The solution is a higher level of two-way 
trade. Thus we can sell and receive pay- 
ment for our exports and have an increas- 
ing volume of investment abroad to assist 
economic development overseas and yield 
returns to us. Greater freedom from re- 
strictions and controls and the increased effi- 
ciencies which arise from expanding mar- 
kets and the freer play of economic forces 
are essential to the attainment of this 
higher trade level. 

Failure so to move will directly threaten 
our domestic economy, for it will doom our 
efforts to find ways by which others, through 
their own efforts, can buy our goods. The 
only practicable alternative is to reduce ex- 
ports. Our farms would have to sell less, 
since the products of 40 million acres, 
amounting to 10 to 12 percent of our agri- 
culture, would have to find their market 
outside our own country. Moreover, if 
their export markets were curtailed, Ameri- 
can factories now selling their products 
throughout the world would have to reduce 
employment. It is a very important fact 
that over 4 million American workers depend 
on international trade for their employment. 

Beyond our economic interest, the solidar- 
ity of the free world and the capacity of the 
free world to deal with those who would 
destroy it are threatened by continued un- 
balanced trade relationships—the inability 
of nations to sell as much as they desire to 
buy. By moving boldly to correct the pres- 
ent imbalance, we shall support and increase 
the level of our exports of both manufac- 
tured and agricultural products. We shall, 
at the same time, increase the economic 
strength of our allies. Thus shall we en- 
hance our own military security by strength- 
ening our friends abroad. Thus shall we 
assure those sources of imports that supple- 
ment our domestic production and are vital 
to our defense. Thus shall we raise our 
standard of living and aid in the develop- 
ment of a better world for all of us and our 
children, 

TARIFFS 
. . * * * 

These recommendations for renewal and 
amendment of the Trade Agreements Act are 
based on the plain truth that if we wish to 
sell abroad we must buy abroad. 

* * 


CONCLUSION 

What I have outlined to you is a minimum 
program which should be judged as a whole. 
Its various parts are interrelated; each re- 
quires the other. 

Conceived as a whole, this program con- 
sists of four major parts: 

Aid—which we wish to curtail; 

Investment—which we wish to encourage; 

Convertibility—which we wish to facili- 
tate; and 

Trade—which we wish to expand. 

I consider it essential that we achieve each 
of these objectives, which we must clearly 
understand are closely interlocked: As we 
curtail our aid, we must help to close the 
dollar gap by expanding our foreign invest- 
ment and trade. This expansion will be 
facilitated by a return to convertibility of 
foreign currencies. The return by our 
friends abroad to convertibility will be en- 
couraged if our trade policy leads them to 
expect expansion of our foreign trade and 
investment. 

Unless we are prepared to adopt the pol- 
icies I have recommended to expand export 
and import trade and increase the flow of 
our capital into foreign investment, our 
friends abroad may be discouraged in their 
effort to reestablish a free market for their 
currencies. If we fail in our trade policy, 
we may fail in all. Our domestic employ- 
ment, our standard of living, our security, 
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and the solidarity of the free world—all are 
involved. 

For our own economic growth we must 
have continuously expanding world markets; 
for our security we require that our allies 
become economically strong. Expanding 
trade is the only adequate solution for these 
two pressing problems confronting our coun- 
try. 


Dwicur D. EISENHOWER, 
THE WHITE House, March 30, 1954. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
reemphasize two phases from this mes- 
sage of “urgency” sent to us on March 
30 of this year by the Republican Presi- 
dent of the United States: 

What I have outlined to you is the mini- 
mum program which should be judged as a 
whole. 


I quote another excerpt, which has 
been repeated often in this debate, but 
scarcely from the Republican side of the 
Chamber: 

If we fail in our trade policy, we may fail 
in all. 


Yet after 1 year’s careful study by a 
Commission on Foreign Economic Pol- 
icy, recommended by the President and 
approved by the Congress, we find that 
we are now to spend another year of pro- 
crastination on this so-called urgent 
program of the President. 

Are we to tell the country and the 
world that we must spend another year 
studying a program which had been 
proving its value since 1934, a program 
which has been previously extended and 
liberalized many times by the Congress, 
and postpone executing the promised 
program of the Eisenhower campaign 
for 3 full years? 

Many people complain that “the Pres- 
ident proposes and the old guard dis- 
poses.” Life magazine, the strongest 
supporter of the President in his recent 
campaign this week, has an article care- 
fully documenting the failure of his own 
party to support his program. Many of 
the Nation’s leading newspapers, also 
strong supporters of Candidate Eisen- 
hower, have written in similar vein of 
the absence of support of the President’s 
program by the members of his own 
party. 

By the action of the Republican lead- 
ership and Republican Members of the 
Senate today, instead of giving the Presi- 
dent support in voting for the Eisen- 
hower program, they will be giving him 
a crust instead of a loaf of bread. They 
will be telling the Nation that their 
party, after spending a year studying 
this vital and pressing problem—a prob- 
lem they told the country they had the 
answer for during the last campaign— 
that we now must spend another year 
studying the studies. 

The problems of our battle for sur- 
vival in a world which is daily seeing 
Communist gains cannot wait on a 
“slow-motion Congress.” We must not 
fiddle while the flames of Communist 
aggression lap closer to our vital boun- 
daries in the three dangerous fields of 
combat between our ideals of freedom 
and liberty and the Communist ideas of 
slavery and degredation of the human 
mind. 
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I fear we are making only half-hearted 
efforts along these three vital lines: 

First. Reduction of our Army’s 
strength at a time of crisis by $5.3 bil- 
lions, following the recommendation of 
the Military Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee, thus crippling us in the defense 
field. 

Second. An ineffective and curtailed 
program of information and education 
to win the hearts and minds of men to 
freedom. 

Third. A world trade program in 
name only“ of such short duration and 
insignificant remaining bargaining of 
power as to stamp it with the label of 
“too little and too late.” 

It is this third subject that we are dis- 
cussing in the Senate today. I doubt if 
there has been an issue before us with 
respect to which so much could be done 
with so little to help roll back the Iron 
Curtain and to give so much hope for 
the embattled and threatened democ- 
racies in the field of trade. 

I am certain we face the dangers of 
economic aggression, the same as we face 
dangers of communism on the military 
front and on the psychological front. I 
think perhaps it may be more real and 
more imminent than the other two offen- 
sives. Surely we have seen indisputable 
signs of this economic offensive, as Rus- 
sia now starts to realine the world trade 
routes. They know, as has been said 
by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore], that friendships follow the trade 
routes, and that in the absence of a 
realistic and liberal trade policy orient- 
ing these nations to us, the hope of trade 
behind the Iron Curtain will be held out 
to them as a last resort. 

We know that in their desperation to 
acquire raw materials, foods, and other 
supplies, they will be forced to sell their 
goods to others if they cannot sell them 
to us. We need not fool ourselves with 
wishful thinking that their trade agents 
will be only the stupid and the dumb. 
Their agents of trade will be calling on 
businessmen in the free capitals of the 
world, and with them will go the deadly, 
dangerous infiltration of Communist in- 
fluence. 

Whatever success they will have we do 
not know. I do know that idle plants 
and idle workers will go to extreme limits 
to find markets so that they can operate 
their businesses. I do know that once 
the Red trade is a part of the business 
system of a free country, the threat of 
economic influence will be upon it. By 
threats to shut off established markets 
for goods, the Iron Curtain countries 
will have placed a dangerous tie upon 
such nations. 

Yet it is with this country that most 
of these nations wish to trade. It is the 
American dollar that has the greatest 
value in world trade. It is our great 
market that they wish to enter, and in a 
competitive way earn the dollars which 
they will later spend with us—or with 
some other country—in triangular trade. 

Because of the great desirability of the 
dollar by all the free nations, our mar- 
ket is the premium market of the world, 
for it means that they then can expand 
their sales to us in multilateral purchases 
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from other nations and thus help to free 
trade from the straight-jacket it has 
been in since World War II. 

I quote from chapter I of the staff 
reports of the Randall Commission: 

Although the United States has only 5 
percent of the world’s population, we produce 
well over 40 percent of the world’s total 
output of goods and services. In terms of 
certain major products, namely steel, auto- 
mobiles, and crude petroleum, we produce 
well over 50 percent of the world’s supply of 
these particular products. 

The United States also generates perhaps 
as much as two-thirds or more of the world’s 
flow of savings. 

Another indication of the tremendous 
weight that we exert in the world economy 
is provided by the fact that we are now both 
the world’s largest exporter and importer. 
In 1952 our exports amounted to over 20 
percent of the total world exports and our 
imports to about 15 percent of total world 
imports. (With regard to world imports of 
raw materials alone, our share in the total 
is much larger.) We are the largest single 
supplier to, and the largest single market 
for, a very large number of individual foreign 
countries. Some countries, in fact, includ- 
ing Canada, the Philippines and many Latin 
American nations, sell us more than 50 per- 
cent of their total exports and buy more 
than 50 percent of their total imports from 
us. 


Unless we take positive steps to main- 
tain and increase the flow of trade be- 
tween the United States and its friends, 
we will be bemused bystanders at the 
erosion of free world strength. 

It is appropriate to refocus on the 
fundamental reasons for liberalizing our 
foreign economic policy. We seek to 
expand our foreign markets in order to 
build the economic strength of the 
United States; we seek to discharge our 
responsibilities as the economic main- 
spring of the grand alliance. It is a 
happy fact that what is good in this in- 
stance for our allies is good for the 
United States. 

We need look no further than the 
nearest farm for our evidence. Ameri- 
can farm prosperity is dependent upon 
exports: In 1952, 42.6 percent of United 
States wheat, 29.8 percent of United 
States cotton, 30 percent of United 
States grain sorghums, 24.3 percent of 
United States lard were exported. Where 
percentages are small, dollar figures are 
large. Less than 4 percent of America’s 
corn crop was sold abroad in 1952 and 
1953. Yet in each of these years, ex- 
ports of corn exceeded $200 million. 

From 1945 to 1952, our agricultural 
exports have been equal to about one- 
eighth of our total cash farm income, 
and we enjoyed unprecedented farm 
prosperity. In contrast, during the de- 
pression years of the 1930’s our farm ex- 
ports declined to the lowest point in the 
last half century, both in volume and 
value. 

Vast quantities of farm products have 
been sold to Western Europe to help our 
war-weakened allies. In 1951, for ex- 
ample, 1 out of every 5 bales of cotton 
grown in the United States was sold in 
Western Europe. In 1951, our farmers 
produced 140 million tons of grain, 
about 20 million of which were exported. 
Ten million tons went to Western 
Europe. These are staggering figures at 
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a time when American warehouses are 
bulging with surplus products. 

Western Europe has been able to buy 
these products because the United States 
embarked on an unprecedented eco- 
nomic and military aid program during 
the postwar years. In supplying dollars, 
we forestalled economic and social chaos, 
But the era of dollar grants is ending, 
and we, as well as Europe, are faced with 
grave problems of adjustment. 

If Europe is to continue to buy from 
us, it must have dollars, and increased 
sales to the United States are Europe’s 
primary source for earning them. If 
Europe cannot earn dollars, it must turn 
to other markets for its needs. A turn 
to the east could only result in a loosen- 
ing of the bonds which unite the free 
nations. 

Our ability to sell abroad depends on 
our renewed willingness to buy. If we 
do not lower our trade barriers, we must 
expect serious contractions of the vast 
foreign markets for the vigorous produc- 
tion of our farms and factories. We 
must anticipate a downturn in the eco- 
nomic and political strength of the free 
world. 

Not only is the situation critical for 
agriculture, if we lose our export mar- 
kets, or if we intentionally diminish them 
by refusing to lower trade barriers, but 
also in the industrial field. While it is 
true that the average of our industrial 
production ranges in the neighborhood 
of 10 percent in exports, it is this top 
10 percent that is the difference between 
a profit and a loss in most industries. 

Cut back to the 90 percent of our 
domestic market and we will see vast 
unemployment, vacant factories, and an 
unprofitable or bankrupt industrial com- 
plex. In many specific lines the per- 
centage of exports runs much higher, 
such as tractors, 22.6 percent; rolling 
mill machinery and parts, 34.9 percent; 
sewing machines and parts, 22.3 percent; 
textile machinery, 21.6 percent; printing 
machinery and equipment, 17.5 percent; 
oilfield machinery, tools, and parts, 17.3 
percent; office applicances 16.3 percent; 
motor trucks and coaches, 15.6 percent; 
agricultural machinery, excepting trac- 
tors, 11.7 percent. 

We have struggled since 1934 to bring 
about the freeing of world trade from its 
narrow limits of restrictions. A world 
war, inflation, and other dislocations 
have made the success of this plan dif- 
ficult. But we are seeing, slowly, surely, 
the winning of the victory on the trade 
front if we can move ahead, After more 
than 32 billions in foreign aid, since 
World War II, we can see the results 
in a nearly balanced foreign trade pic- 
ture. But this must come to an end 
and the world must rely on trade, not 
aid. 

No nation wants to be the recipient 
of alms or gifts. They have the right, 
as free nations, to a chance to earn their 
dollars to trade with us, instead of hand- 
outs—no matter how necessary this 
emergency aid was at the time it was 
given. 

If we expect the investment of these 
32 billions to bear long-range gains to 
our economy and peace, as well as to our 
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allies, we must open another door as 
we close and lock the door of foreign aid. 
Otherwise, we will have helped them to 
recover and then denied them the 
chance to earn their way. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that we 
are on the threshold of a door to oppor- 
tunity that will mean prosperity, em- 
ployment, strength, and vitality to the 
free world. We, as the leaders of the 
free world can either open the door as 
this Gore amendment does today—or 
we can lock it and throw the key away. 

No move, in my opinion, will do so 
much to strengthen the free world as 
to pass the original Eisenhower trade 
program as provided for in the Gore 
amendments. And in strengthening our 
allies, we also strengthen ourselves. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oklahoma has 
expired. 

Mr.LONG. Mr. President, I withdraw 
my amendment to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana withdraws his 
amendment. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I rise to 
conclude my argument. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Tennessee has 6 minutes 
remaining. How much time does he al- 
lot to himself? 

Mr. GORE, I allot myself the full 6 
minutes. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
wish to be perfectly frank. I have not 
had an opportunity to study the amend- 
ment offered by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. I should like to 
ask him certain questions about it. I 
should like to know what his amendment 
would do under certain conditions, but 
not because I come from a State which 
produces cotton and spins cotton and ex- 
ports cotton, because I believe a United 
States Senator must be bigger than to 
give consideration only to what is good 
for his State when the interests of the 
Nation as a whole are involved. 

I should like to know something about 
the Senator’s amendment because I have 
been so busy on the Appropriations and 
Banking and Currency Committees that 
I have not had the opportunity to study 
it. First, under the Senator’s amend- 
ment would the power of the President 
of the United States be increased and 
would he be able to enter into more 
liberal trade agreements with other 
countries, who are in competition with 
this country with respect to cotton and 
its products? 

Mr. GORE. My amendment would 
convey authority to the President of the 
United States to make more liberal 
agreements in some respects and less 
liberal agreements in other respects, 
when compared with the bill sponsored 
by the junior Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. MILLIKIN]. 

To answer the Senator’s question spe- 
cifically—and I shall have to hurry along, 
because I have only 6 minutes remain- 
ing, with respect to imports from Japan, 
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the bill sponsored by the Senator from 
Colorado would authorize the President 
to enter into trade agreements to reduce 
the import tax on any commodity from 
Japan by 50 percent next year. The 
maximum under my substitute amend- 
ment on the importation of goods from 
Japan in any case would be limited to 
1624 percent during the first year. 

Mr. AAT BANK. In other words, un- 
der the Senator's substitute amendment 
the President would not have the power 
to reduce the tariff on textiles imported 
into this country from Japan to as great 
an extent as he would under the bill 
which would extend the reciprocal trade 
agreements for 1 year? 

Mr. GORE. He would have no greater 
authority. My substitute amendment 
provides more safeguards. Under the bill 
sponsored by the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. MILLIKIN] the tariffs on imports 
from Japan could be reduced next year 
by 50 percent. I wish to be fair and say 
that I have seen no indication that the 
administration has any such thing in 
mind, but the authority is contained in 
that bill. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Having spent my life 
in cotton and textile businesses, I know 
that the Japanese market is in Southeast 
Asia and in Java and in Indochina, where 
we are having so much trouble today. 
But the Japanese are also the largest 
purchasers of American cotton since the 
downfall, so to speak, of the United 
Kingdom. 

Mr. GORE. Over a 3-year period the 
amendment I have introduced would pro- 
vide the same authority to reduce rates 
on imports from Japan as would be pro- 
vided by the bill sponsored by the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN], but 
in other respects my amendment is far 
more restrictive. 

Mr. MAYBANK. In what way? 

Mr. GORE. It provides 5 percent for 
each of the 3 successive years. 

Mr. MAYBANK, That would be 15 
percent. 

Mr. GORE. Yes. The bill sponsored 
by the Senator from Colorado contains 
no such safeguards. 

I should like to point out one additional 
factor. The administration, after long 
study, wanted authority to work out 
multilateral agreements. A desirable 
trade agreement with Japan would in- 
volve a 3-, 4-, or 5-way deal. I do not 
believe that another 1-year or an 1l- 
month extension gives sufficient time to 
work out more than a bilateral agree- 
ment. What we would like to do is to 
sell raw products to Japan, let Japan 
process them and sell them to Indonesia 
and Siam, and we in turn get from those 
countries rubber, tin, and manganese, 
and other strategic supplies. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I have an open mind 
at this point with respect to the amend- 
ment. If under the Senator's substitute 
amendment the textile industry would 
be better protected than under the com- 
mittee bill—I know the amendment 
provides for an extension of 3 years, but 
on the other hand I know that not very 
much can be done in 1 year either—I 
8 be inclined to vote for his amend- 
ment. 
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Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the collo- 
quy illustrates one thing. The substitute 
amendment, drafted after long study, and 
recommended by the Randall Commis- 
sion, and then studied by the various 
agencies of the executive branch of the 
Government, and submitted to every de- 
partment of the Government, comes be- 
fore the Senate with more careful study 
and more careful planning than does the 
committee bill. This colloquy illustrates 
that fact. 

I shall cite another example, which 
was referred to earlier today. Under 
the committee bill import duties of crude 
oil can be reduced next year by 50 per- 
cent. Under my substitute such duties 
can be reduced only 5 percent next year, 
5 percent the second year, and 5 percent 
the third year, or a maximum of 15 per- 
cent. 

I submit, Mr. President, that the sub- 
stitute, having the endorsement of the 
Randall Commission, having the en- 
dorsement of the administration, having 
the endorsement of every department of 
the Government, has been thought out 
carefully. It is presented after much 
study—certainly more study than the 
committee bill has been given. I ask 
the Senate to pass the substitute as a 
moderate bill. I do not wish to say that 
it is a protectionist bill. I favor more 
liberalized foreign trade. I think the 
substitute bill takes more cautious steps 
than may be necessary, but I submit that 
the evidence now shows that they are 
cautious steps in the right direction. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Tennessee has 
expired. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Has the Sentor from Tennessee stricken 
out the provision with respect to the 50 
percent reduction or increase of the 1945 
rate? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may speak for 
one-half a minute in order to answer the 
question of the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 1 additional minute to the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. Will the Senator from 
Texas allow me 2 minutes? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina repeat his 
question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
In the bill reported by the committee, 
there is a provision under which a 50 
percent reduction or increase may be 
made in the 1945 rate. Does the Sen- 
ator’s substitute eliminate that feature? 

Mr. GORE. Let me state it this way. 
Under the committee bill, the imports 
can be reduced 50 percent below the 
1945 rate, or increased over the 1945 rate. 
My amendment provides for reductions 
over a 3-year period. 

With respect to commodities other 
than from Japan, the maximum is 5 per- 
cent per year, or a total of 15 percent. 
With respect to imports from Japan, it 
is 1623 percent per year for 3 years. 
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The committee bill would allow it all 
to be done at once. 

Mr. MAYBANK. At 50 percent? 

Mr. GORE. At 50 percent. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
What would be done in 3 years under 
the Senator’s substitute could be done 
in 1 year under the committee bill? 

Mr. GORE. I believe that is a fair 
statement. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I believe my 2 minutes 
have been used up. The Senator has his 
own time available. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Tennessee has 
expired. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. How much time do 1 
have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado has 6 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I should like to say 
to the Senator from South Carolina and 
to other Senators who are wondering 
what would happen to textiles, that I 
have a report, prepared by the Tariff 
Commission, of items that carry more 
than a 50-percent tariff. The list in- 
cludes many items of cotton cloth and 
textiles. 

Under the Gore amendment, the Pres- 
ident could reduce those tariffs to 50 per- 
cent without any ifs, ands, buts, or may- 
bes. He could do it in any trade agree- 
ment. I think that answers the ques- 
tions which have been asked about that 
point. 

There is a whole list of the items, 
which anyone may examine, which in- 
cludes textiles to a very large degree. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Will the Senator state 
whether it is true or not true that under 
his bill, if enacted into law, the President 
would be authorized to enter into a re- 
ciprocal trade agreement with Japan to 
make a 50-percent reduction in import 
rates? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I would say that the 
President, under the bill, within a year, 
or maybe longer, if we should grant more 
time, would be authorized to make an 
agreement with Japan. Does the Sena- 
tor deny that right? 

Mr. GORE. The Senator has not re- 
plied fully to my question. I know the 
able Senator wants to operate with the 
fullest of understanding. Will the Sen- 
ator not reply fully to my inquiry? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I shall do the best 
I can. I thought I had answered the 
Senator's question. If there is any doubt 
between us, I suggest, without wishing 
to be offensive to the Senator, that the 
question between us, if there is one, re- 
inforces the point that this very, very 
important subject needs more study. 

Mr. GORE. I submit to the Senator 
that nothing he says or does could ever 
be offensive to the junior Senator from 
Tennessee. The Senator from Colorado 
is one of the most affable and courteous 
Members of this body. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I thank the Senator. 
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Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield further? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I shall propound the 
same question to the Senator. If the 
bill he advocates is enacted into law, will 
or will not authority be granted to the 
President to enter into reciprocal trade 
agreements with Japan to make a 50 
percent reduction in import duties? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I would say that 
under the present state of the law, or 
under the bill as amended, the President 
could enter into a reciprocal trade agree- 
ment with Japan. 

Mr.GORE. Will the Senator not com- 
plete his statement? Enter into recipro- 
cal trade agreements with Japan, yes. 
The original act provided authority for 
the President to reduce tariffs by 50 
percent. No reciprocal trade agreement 
has been entered into between the United 
States and Japan, has it? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is correct. 

Mr. GORE. Therefore, the entire au- 
thority of the original act, if extended 
by the Senator’s bill, would remain. Is 
not that correct? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes. Let me read 
what the distinguished Senator’s amend- 
ment provides: 

Provided, That the foregoing qualifications 
relative to import quantities shall not apply 
to decreases, proclaimed to carry out a trade 
agreement to which the Government of 
Japan is a party, which the President deter- 
mines are necessary in order to provide ex- 
panding export markets for products of 
Japan, including such markets in third 
countries. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. On page 6—— 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I was reading from 
page 4. 

Mr. GORE. This applies to it. 

I believe we have a clear understand- 
ing that the bill would extend the au- 
thority of the original act. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is correct. 

Mr. GORE. It would extend it until 
June 12, 1955. Is that correct? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes; so far as the 
authority to make agreements is con- 
cerned, 

Mr. GORE. Then, all the authority 
contained in the original act would be 
extended until June 12, 1955. 

Mr. MILLIKIN, The original act as 
amended. 

Mr. GORE. And that contains the 
full authority of the original act? 

Mr, MILLIKIN. Yes; of the 1945 
rate. 

Mr. GORE. And the original act con- 
tained authority to reduce all import du- 
ties by 50 percent? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes. 

Mr. GORE. We understand that. 
Now I come to my amendment. On page 
6, line 11, subsection (C), it is provided 
as follows: 

(C) No more than one-third of any de- 
crease in duty to which alternative (II) 
or (III) of paragraph (2) (iv) of this sub- 
section is applicable shall become initially 
effective at one time, nor until any previous 
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part of such decrease shall have been in 
effect for not less than 1 year. 


I believe the Senator from Colorado 
and I will now be in full agreement as 
to the scope of authority granted by the 
two measures. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. We are in full agree- 
ment that under the Senator’s amend- 
ment it is provided: 

That the foregoing qualifications relative 
to import quantities shall not apply to de- 
creases, proclaimed to carry out a trade 
agreement to which the Government of 
Japan is a party, which the President deter- 
mines are necessary in order to provide ex- 
panding export markets for products of 
Japan—— 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield further? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, whose 
time has expired? [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Colorado has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Then I shall take my 
time out of the time allotted to discus- 
sion on the bill. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. GORE. All time on amendments 
having expired, is the matter open to 
debate, or 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment itself is not open to any fur- 
ther debate. The Senator from Colo- 
rado has 95 minutes remaining. 

Mr. GORE. Then the Senator from 
Colorado is now using his time in sup- 
port of the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, yes- 
terday there was a question raised with 
reference to the amendment proposed by 
the Senate Finance Committee and rec- 
ommended by all the members of that 
committee, except two. Those recom- 
mending it, including the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], as 
he stated himself this afternoon, were 
aware of the fact that the bill would 
grant 1 year’s extension. It was stated 
yesterday that that was not the de- 
sire of the President. So I shall re- 
peat what I said yesterday, that under 
date of May 20, 1954, the White House 
released a letter written by the President 
in response to a letter he had received 
from a Charles H. Percy, in which the 
following was said: 

As you know, several recommendations in 
my message on foreign economic policy can 
be carried out without further legislative 
authority. Among these are clarification of 
the application of the Buy American legis- 
lation, assistance through the International 
Monetary Fund and the Federal Reserve 
System to nations which undertake con- 
vertibility of their currencies, renegotiation 
of the organizational provisions of the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade for sub- 
mission to the Congress, encouragement to 
overseas investment— 
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And so forth. Coming, now, to the 
second paragraph following that, I read 
further: 

Since the present act expires on June 12, 
1954, a simple l-year extension will, of 
course, be required for the interim period. 


Mr. President, in the debate yesterday 
it was said that that somehow was 
changed by a speech which the Presi- 
dent had made on June 22, 1954. I got 
that speech from the White House. I 
have read every word of it, and I say 
that it in no way affects the suggestion 
that granting a 1-year extension is the 
proper thing todo. If there is any ques- 
tion about it, I should be glad to read the 
speech. Otherwise, there is no use in 
taking time. 

May I ask whether the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. Gore] 
questions what I have said? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I respectfully question 
what the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado has said, not to the extent that 
he understands he is making a state- 
ment not accurate with the facts. Isub- 
mit that the practical situation and 
precedent calls for a widely expanded 
and liberalized trade program with Ja- 
pan. I say that in a 1-year period, now 
reduced, before the bill could possibly 
be enacted, to about 11 months, multi- 
lateral agreements could hardly be ne- 
gotiated. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator let me clinch on that point? 

Mr. GORE. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Is there anything in 
the President’s speech, under the Sen- 
ator's interpretation of it, which changes 
the President's position on the l-year 
extension? 

Mr. GORE. I believe the President's 
speech has as the burden of its import 
an extension of the reciprocal-trade 
agreements program in an effective man- 
ner. Would the Senator from Colorado 
agree with that statement? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I do not think the 
President would advocate an ineffec- 
tual extension. He has advocated a 
1-year extension. 

Mr. GORE. Then, under the Senator’s 
bill, no authority is given to reduce tar- 
iffs, except in the case of Japan, over 
the present law. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Under the bill pro- 
posed by the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance, the President has a year in which 
to make reciprocal-trade agreements 
with Japan or with other countries, and, 
therefore, he could follow a procedure 
of lowering tariffs, if he wished to do 
so. I think that is obvious. I do not 
believe that statement can be challenged. 

Several claims have been made by the 
opponents of the bill. It has been argued 
by those who wish a 3-year extension, 
as I have said, that we are not follow- 
ing the President’s request when we ask 
for a 1-year extension. I believe that 
what I have read to the Senators effec- 
tually disposes of that argument. 

There has been another argument: I 
think the substance of it is that the 
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1-year extension is a sort of stray child, 
wandering around without support. 

I repeat: The House vote was 283 to 
52. The vote in the House Committee 
on Ways and Means was 23 to 0. The 
vote in the Senate Committee on Finance 
was unanimous, except for two. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GeorcE], the leader of the opposition in 
the Committee on Finance, has told the 
Senate this afternoon that he favors a 
1-year extension. 

The Gore amendment is intended to 
put into immediate effect some very im- 
portant recommendations of the Ran- 
dall Commission. I wish to make the 
point, which I hope will answer the 
argument which has been made again 
and again by the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], to the effect, 
“Oh, the committee wants to make fur- 
ther study. They have been studying 
all this time; now they want to study 
more.” 

I think we should study more, and I 
will state why, in a moment. 

I call the attention of the Senator from 
Tennessee to the stack of material now 
on my desk. It stands about a foot anda 
half or 2 feet high, and represents the 
staff material and the hearing material 
developed by the Randall Commission. I 
may say there were no long hearings. 
The stack represents mostly the staff ma- 
terial and the rest hearing material. All 
of this material was furnished to mem- 
bers of the Randall Commission. It is 
the material on which the Randall Com- 
mission acted. 

I say that we cannot enact sound legis- 
lation unless such material as this can be 
given congressional reveiw. The House 
Committee on Ways and Means intends 
to give that kind of review. So does the 
Senate Committee on Finance. There is 
no alternative, unless it is intended to 
legislate, as I described it yesterday, by 
divine afflatus, by things picked out of the 
air. 

I do not know of any more difficult 
work than the analysis of tariff matters 
when they come before Congress. The 
Senator from Tennessee understands 
how tariff matters affect the people of 
his State and the problems which are 
presented. Think of the Senate, with 
this material having come from the 
Randall Commission, sitting here this 
afternoon and saying, “We know every- 
thing we need to know. We have not 
read it through. We do not know any- 
thing about it. But someone says it is 
all right, and that it will tell us to follow 
the Gore amendment. So let us go, 
boys. Let us legislate in that way on 
things that have a vital effect on the 
payrolls of the country. Let us sit here 
during an afternoon of rhetoric and de- 
bate, and say that we know everything 
we need to know, and we do not need to 
study any more. We can disregard all 
this material, because we are wise enough 
to come up with the answers out of our 
own heads.” 

Mr. President, I respectfully suggest 
that that is not the way we should do 
business in the Senate. The Senate 
Committee on Finance is going to study 
this matter, and I know that the House 
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Committee on Ways and Means likewise 
will study it. It was intended that these 
committees should study it. 

No one ever had the nerve to say that 
the Randall Commission’s conclusions 
would be binding on the House or the 
Senate. 

The Randall Commission had meeting 
after meeting. The Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] knows of the vast 
scope of material which was before the 
Randall Commission. So does the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] and the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BUSH]. 
So does the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER], and so do I. They know 
of the matters which came before the 
Randall Commission. 

Out of the various and assorted con- 
clusions by the Randall Commission 
came findings. But the Randall Com- 
mission is not the Congress of the 
United States. Its conclusions must 
receive the consideration of Congress 
under normal congressional processes. 

It may be said, “You have had since 
January, when the Randall Commission 
report was made. You have had all that 
time to study these matters. You have 
had all these months.” 

But the House Committee on Ways 
and Means, as the Senators will soon 
learn, has been engaged in formulating 
a revision of the tax law, which has 
required months and months and hun- 
dreds of witnesses and almost continu- 
ous sessions, of that committee. They 
have drafted social-security legislation 
on which the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance is now hearing testimony. 

No one ever could say that the House 
Committee on Ways and Means has not 
done a hard job of work this year. No 
one with any sense of fairness would 
say, “You should have done more. You 
should have written a 1,000-page revi- 
sion bill. You should have written a 
new approach to social security. You 
should have performed a half dozen 
other miscellaneous jobs. But also you 
should have made a complete study of 
the whole tariff and trade agreement 
programs.” 

I say Senators who would say that 
are asking something impossible of per- 
formance, and it should not be asked. 

I may say on behalf of the Senate 
Committee on Finance that we have not 
been loafing this year. We spent weeks 
and weeks hearing testimony on the tax 
bill. We have held several weeks of 
Staff and executive sessions. We are 
only now getting into a consideration of 
social security. There has been no op- 
portunity to study the work of the Ran- 
dall Commission as a basis for legisla- 
tion. But that opportunity will come 
under a year’s extension. 

That is the issue here. Are we ready 
to enact a law based on recommenda- 
tions which we have not made, and on 
material which we have not had an op- 
portunity to study? 

I am not talking about the opportu- 
nity that we might have had if we were 
a nice, leisurely committee in the Sen- 
ate or the House, sitting around since 
January and doing nothing. 

Someone might say, “We cannot wait 
on you fellows any longer.” 
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I say that no other two committees 
could have worked more faithfully than 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means and the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee on Finance have worked. There 
simply has not been the time to con- 
sider the Randall Commission report. 

So I say that that in itself should 
dispose of the argument: “Why do the 
boys need more time to study? They 
have had the Randall Commission report 
for several months, yet they still want to 
study it more.” 

Yes, we want to study it more and 
more. The interests of the country re- 
quire that we study it more and more. 
The interests of the country require that 
we know something about what is in this 
material which is on my desk, and that 
will take more time. 

The job will commence early next 
year. It will take time in the Senate 
Committee on Finance, as I am sure it 
will in the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives. So I 
do not believe a valid argument can be 
made that this is merely another pro- 
posal that a study be made of the ques- 
tion, and that therefore we should go 
ahead and enact legislation because 
someone has read something and has 
said, “It sounds like an awfully good 
idea; let's rush it through, boys. Let's 
get it out of the way.” 

No. The customary way to legislate 
is on recommendations of committees, 
and to vote yes or no, up or down. 
Let us know what the recommendations 
of the Randall Commission are. Let us 
know what testimony supports the rec- 
ommendations, and what testimony is 
against the recommendations. 

Mr. President, I should like to reiterate, 
by saying: No. 1, the l-year extension 
proposed has been approved by the Pres- 
ident; No. 2, it has been approved by 
the Senate Finance Committee; No. 3, 
it has been approved by the House Ways 
and Means Committee; No. 4, it has been 
approved by the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Why 1 year? Why not 3 years? 
Since 1948, when we went into the so- 
called GATT, which was an executive 
agreement, and was never submitted to 
the Congress, Congress has said it want- 
ed to examine that agreement. Some 
people want to approve it; some want 
to disapprove it; some want to change it. 

However, GATT deals with the fixing 
of customs and the value of our own and 
foreign money, and since GATT deals 
with this and other important subjects, 
Congress has simply said, “We will not 
approve or disapprove it until we have 
had it submitted to us for approval.” 

I do not mean to draw any mean im- 
Plications so far as others are concerned, 
but I am merely stating it as a fact that 
for the first time the President of the 
United States has said he will submit a 
revised GATT, if he can achieve it, to the 
Congress of the United States. How is 


that reflected in the question as to the 
length of the extension? 


Starting in 1948, the Senate took cog- 
nizance of the new existence of GATT, 
and wrote the following into its report 
recommending an extension. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. If it is agreeable 
to the other side, and I understood they 
desired to have the yeas and nays or- 
dered, I ask that the yeas and nays be 
ordered on the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] 
for himself and other Senators. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Back in 1948 the 
Senate Finance Committee had this to 
say about GATT: 

In reporting out this bill your committee 
reserves questions such as those posed by al- 
legations that the authority conferred under 
section 350 of the Tariff Act has been ex- 
ceeded either by incorporation of general 
regulatory provisions in the multilateral 
trade agreement recently concluded at Ge- 
neva, or otherwise. Many of these regulatory 
provisions duplicate provisions in the Ha- 
bana Charter for an International Trade Or- 
ganization— 


At this point I might interpolate to 
say that representatives of the State 
Department before the present adminis- 
tration came into power told the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee that they would 
no longer press for an international trade 
agreement. However, the GATT con- 
tains the heart provisions of the Inter- 
national Trade Organization Charter. 
So, as I say, the members of the Senate 
Finance Committee, without regard to 
party, said, “We have got to take a look 
at this.” Now to continue the excerpt 
from the Senate Finance Committee’s 
report of 1948— 
for an international trade organization and 
therefore a consideration will be given these 
matters when the Habana Charter is pre- 
sented to the Congress. If the United States 
accepts membership in the International 
Trade Organization broad statutory changes 
would be needed to carry out effectively en- 
gagements that would follow from this coun- 
try's acceptance of membership in that or- 
ganization. This approaching decision re- 
specting membership in the International 
Trade Organization is a strong reason for 
not extending the Trade Agreements Act of 
1934 beyond June 30, 1949. 


That is the main reason for the 1-year 
extension, because members were wait- 
ing to get GATT before them so that we 
could say either, “Yes; we will take it,” 
or “No; we won't take it.” That is the 
present reason. 

I may say that in 1948 at the time the 
report from which I have just read was 
written, there was a Republican Con- 
gress. The distinguished Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] in 1949 submitted 
on the floor a report of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, which stated, in part: 


In reporting this bill your committee 
would emphasize that its enactment is not 
intended to commit the Congress on ques- 
tions raised by incorporation of general reg- 
ulatory provisions in the multilateral trade 
agreement recently concluded at Geneva or 
on any other aspect of our foreign-trade 
program. No doubt full consideration will 
be given these matters when the Habana 
charter for an international trade organi- 
zation is presented to the Congress. 


I remind my colleagues again that the 
International Trade Organization was 
abandoned, 
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A Mr. Thorp, then of the State De- 
partment, at some international meeting 
which I think had to do with our Moroc- 
can treaty and the kind of treatment our 
servicemen were getting over there, 
made an affidavit that Congress had ap- 
proved GATT. From that time on, with 
no objection in the committee, we put in 
the law a statement that GATT was nei- 
ther approved nor disapproved. We did 
so at that time; we did it in the first ses- 
sion of the 83d Congress; and we did the 
same thing yesterday. 

Not enough has been said about 
GATT, and we have always said that 
whenever there was a full-scale debate 
on the subject, we would be prepared to 
bring out the facts. However, I should 
like very briefly to tell some of the as- 
pects about which we should be think- 
ing, and which are directly connected 
with the period for which the reciprocal 
trade acts should be extended. If 
GATT is resolved one way, it would lead 
us to extensions for a certain period of 
time; if GATT is resolved another way, 
there might be other types of exten- 
sions. An extension of 1 year will give 
us enough time to study the results, be- 
cause the State Department is working 
on the subject and has assured us there 
will be action. 

Of 32 members of GATT, this country 
has 1 vote. I suggest that our country 
has an interest which is adverse to the 
interest of all other countries which have 
signed GATT. They are all interested 
in getting the lowest possible tariff so far 
as we are concerned, and the highest 
possible tariffs so far as they are con- 
cerned, They are protecting their in- 
terests, as we should be protecting ours. 
By a majority, or a two-thirds vote, this 
executive agreement, which the Congress 
has never passed upon, can do a vast 
number of things. It can add to the 
international obligations of the United 
States in trade matters, without submit- 
ting anything to Congress. 

It can impair or destroy the rights and 
benefits to which the United States is 
entitled as a matter of international law. 

Now let me state some of the specific 
powers of the contracting parties, un- 
der the general agreement on trade and 
tariffs some of the powers of the con- 
tracting parties, some of the things that 
may be done by half or two-thirds of the 
total number of votes—32 in all, of 
which we would have only 1 vote. 

Mr. President, may there be order in 
the Chamber? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I am 
not a temperamental fellow who expects 
the Chamber to fall into silence when he 
speaks; but I should like to be able to 
hear myself speak, even if no one else 
is able to hear me. [Laughter.] 

Under article XXIII of GATT, by a 
majority vote, the contracting parties 
are authorized to suspend any conces- 
sions or obligations of a complaining 
party. 

Under article XXV, paragraph 5 (a) 
of the general agreement, the contract- 
ing parties are permitted to waive any 
obligation imposed upon a party to the 
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agreement, in any circumstances deemed 
exceptional by the contracting par- 
ties. The only limitation on this power 
is that such a decision must be approved 
by a two-thirds majority of the votes 
cast, and that such a majority shall com- 
prise more than half of the contracting 
parties. 

Mr. President, under the agreement, 
who may waive such an obligation? The 
contracting parties may do so. They 
may do so by a two-thirds majority, and 
we would have only one vote. 

Under article II, paragraph 6 (a), the 
contracting parties may also engage in 
devaluations of currencies. That may 
be done by the contracting parties, by 
majority vote of the 32 nations; and in 
that connection the United States would 
have only one vote; and each of the 32 
nations has interests which may be ad- 
verse to those of the United States. 

By a majority vote, the same con- 
tracting parties, in agreement with the 
International Monetary Fund, must for- 
mulate rules governing the conversion 
of currencies—a very, very important 
matter. If it is possible for a country 
to control the convertibility rates for 
currencies, no matter what may be done 
by way of tariff enactment, that coun- 
try can bring about most any tariff re- 
sult it wishes. 

In article XI is found a general pro- 
hibition against the use of quotas and 
similar quantitative restrictions on im- 
ports or exports, with certain exceptions. 
If the contracting parties should decide 
that a certain quantitative restriction— 
perhaps a quota arrangement made by 
some one of the contracting parties, 
possibly by the United States—is not in 
accordance with the way a majority of 
the contracting parties like, they will de- 
cide the question. We might suffer se- 
riously. 

Again, Mr. President, by a majority 


vote the contracting parties could de- 


termine which nations would be mate- 
rially affected by proposed protective 
measures. That determination could 
be made by majority vote. The con- 
tracting parties could thus resolve all 
the issues against us, or they could re- 
solve them for us. Those decisions 
could be made by a majority vote, in 
connection with which the United States 
would have only one vote. 

Mr. President, I have before me an 
entire list of various items of the sort 
to which I have just referred. However, 
I shall not read to the Senate the whole 
list, for I have no desire to belabor the 
point. 

Again and again, we have made 1- or 
2-year extensions. There is nothing 
unusual about doing that. We have 
made 1-year extensions because we were 
waiting for GATT to come before the 
Congress, so we could decide what parts 
of that agreement are acceptable to us 
and what parts are not acceptable to us, 
so we could know how to lay a sound 
foundation for our trade program. That 
has been the main purpose. 

Now we are assured that we shall have 
a chance to look at GATT. Of course, 
what the President may negotiate with 
foreign countries may or may not be 
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acceptable to us. Certainly the Con- 
gress, which has the constitutional duty 
and right of looking after all questions 
of our trade and commerce and of look- 
ing after the value of our own, and for- 
eign money insofar as it affects the 
United States, has a right to look at 
GATT, and then to say, “Yes, we like 
this” or “we do not like that, and we are 
in favor of changing it this way or that 
way or the other way.” 

At least we shall have that chance, 
whereas we have not previously had it. 
Again and again, 1-year extensions have 
been made, so that we could clear up the 
matter. That has been the reason for 
the 1-year extensions. It is a good rea- 
son for the present proposed l-year 
extension. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute offered 
by the Senator from Tennessee IMr. 
Gore], for himself and other Senators. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. GREEN (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Burke]. If he were present and voting 
he would vote “yea.” If I were at liberty 
to vote I would vote “nay.” I therefore 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. FREAR (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SYMINGTON]. If he were present and 
voting he would vote “yea.” If I were at 
liberty to vote I would vote “nay.” I 
therefore withhold my vote. 

The rolicall was concluded. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Ives] is 
absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BUTLER] and the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. WILEY] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], 
the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART], the junior Senator from Indi- 
ana [Mr. JENNER], the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. McCartuy], and the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Youne] 
are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Ives], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. BUTLER], the senior 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], 
the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr, 
JENNER], the Senator from Wisconsin 
{Mr. Witey], and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Younc] would each 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burke], the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND], the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Ervin], the Senator from Okla- 


homa [Mr. Kerr], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], and the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] are 
absent on official business. 
The Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
5 is necessarily absent. 
I announce further that on this vote 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
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LAND] is paired with the Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. Ervin]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Mississippi 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
North Carolina would vote “nay.” 

I announce also that on this vote the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] is 
paired with the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse], who is necessarily absent. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Georgia would vote “nay,” and the Sena- 
tor from Oregon would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 32, 
nays 45, as follows: 


z YEAS—32 
Anderson Hennings Long 
Byrd Hill Magnuson 
Chavez Holland Mansfield 
Clements Humphrey Maybank 
Daniel Jackson Monroney 
Douglas Johnson, Tex. Murray 
Ellender Johnston, S. C. Robertson 
Fulbright Kefauver Smathers 
Gillette Kennedy Sparkman 
Gore Lehman Stennis 
Hayden Lennon 
NAYS—45 
Aiken Ferguson Mundt 
Barrett Flanders Neely 
Beall George Pastore 
Bennett Goldwater Payne 
Bowring Hendrickson Potter 
Bridges Hickenlooper Purtell 
Bush Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Butler, Nebr. Kilgore Schoeppel 
Carlson Knowland Smith, Maine 
Case Kuchel Smith, N. J. 
Cooper Langer Thye 
Cordon Malone Upton 
Dirksen Martin Watkins 
Duff McCarran Welker 
Dworshak Millikin Williams 
NOT VOTING—18 
Bricker Frear McClellan 
Burke Green Morse 
Butler, Md. Ives Russell 
Capehart Jenner Symington 
Eastland Kerr Wiley 
Ervin McCarthy Young 


So the amendment offered by Mr. GORE 
for himself and other Senators was re- 
jected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment, 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Barrett], the junior Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. Matone], the senior Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], the Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. DworsHax], the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Youne], 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER], 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Sten- 
nis], the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr, 
McCartuy], the Senator from Colorado 
Mr. Jonnson], the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnvuson], the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Watkins], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Murray], and 
myself, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator desire that the amendment be 
printed without being read? 

Mr. MUNDT. I ask that it be printed 
in the Record without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment offered by Mr. MUNDT 
for himself and other Senators is as 
follows: 

On page 1 add the following section 2: 

“Sec. 2. Section 8 of the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1951 (Public Law 50, 82d 
Cong. 1st sess.) is hereby amended by adding 
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a new subsection (c) at the end thereof, 
reading as follows: 

„) Subsections (a) and (b) of section 
22 of the Agriculture Adjustment Act, as 
amended (U. S. C., title 7, sec. 624), are here- 
by amended to read as follows: 

“'“Sec. 22. (a) Whenever any article or 
articles are being or are practically certain to 
be imported into the United States under 
such conditions and in such quantities as to 
render or tend to render ineffective, or ma- 
terially interfere with the national objective 
of achieving full parity prices for agricul- 
tural commodities, or products thereof, in 
the domestic market place, or any program 
or operation undertaken under this title or 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act, as amended, or section 32, Public 
Law 320, Seventy-fourth Congress, approved 
August 24, 1935, as amended, or any loan, 
purchase, or other program or operation un- 
dertaken by the Department of Agriculture, 
or any agency operating uncer its direction 
with respect to any agricultural commodity 
or product thereof, or to reduce substantially 
the amount of any product processed in the 
United States from any agricultural com- 
modity or product thereof with respect to 
which any such program or operation is be- 
ing undertaken, the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall, and any interested party may, petition 
the United States Tariff Commission to make 
an immediate investigation. Upon receipt 
of any such petition an immediate investiga- 
tion shall be made by the United States 
Tariff Commission, which shall give prece- 
dence to investigations under this section to 
determine such facts. Such investigations 
shall be made after due notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearing to interested parties, and 
shall be conducted subject to such regula- 
tions as the Tariff Commission shall specify. 
The Tariff Commission shall make and pub- 
lish its report to the President at the earliest 
possible date, but in no event more than 
6 months after the day on which a petition 
for investigation was filed. 

“**“(b) If, on the basis of such investiga- 
tion, the Tariff Commission finds and reports 
to the President the existence of such facts, 
he shall, within 30 days by proclamation im- 
pose such fees not in excess of 50 percent ad 
valorem or such quantitative limitations on 
any article or articles which may be entered, 
or withdrawn from warehouse, for consump- 
tion as the Tariff Commission has found and 
declared in its report to be necessary in 
order that the entry of such article or articles 
will not render or tend to render ineffective, 
or materially interfere with the national 
objective of achieving full parity prices for 
agricultural commodities, or products there- 
of, in the domestic market place, or any pro- 
gram or operation referred to in subsection 
(a) of this section, or reduce substantially 
the amount of any product processed in the 
United States from any such agricultural 
commodity or product thereof with respect 
to which any such program or operation is 
being undertaken: Provided, That no procla- 
mation under this section shall impose any 
limitation on the total quantity of any 
article or articles which may be entered, or 
withdrawn from warehouse, for consumption 
which reduces such permissible total quan- 
tity to proportionately less than 50 percent 
of the total quantity of such article or 
articles which was entered, or withdrawn 
from warehouse, for consumption during a 
representative period as determined by the 
Tariff Commission: And provided further, 
That in designating any article or articles, 
the Tariff Commission may describe them by 
physical qualities, value, or use, or upon such 
other basis as it shall determine.“ 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
number of Senators have inquired as to 


the program for the remainder of the 
day. We expect to continue this evening 


with the consideration of the pending 
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bill, and to vote on such amendments as 
are pending or may be offered, so I hope 
Senators will hold themselves in readi- 
ness and remain in close proximity to 
the Senate Chamber, so that we may 
complete action on the bill tonight. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Munpt] for himself and 
other Senators. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota is recog- 
nized. How much time does the Senator 
yield to himself? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield myself 10 
minutes. 

Mr. President, this is an issue which 
has been before the Senate a great many 
times, and with which my colleagues are 
thoroughly conversant. 

The amendment we propose merely 
represents language which strengthens 
section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, which has been incorporated in farm 
legislation and reciprocal-trade legisla- 
tion for a great many years. We pro- 
pose to make operative by this amend- 
ment the intent I am sure Congress had 
at the time section 22 was originally writ- 
ten, and the intent Congress had a year 
ago when some minor strengthening 
language was added to that section. 

We can point to some very good au- 
thority for the amendment we have of- 
fered. The Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Benson, a year ago appeared before a 
number of congressional committees and 
discussed the relative merits of section 
22 and of section 104 of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act. In discussing section 22, 
Secretary Benson wisely and properly 
and correctly pointed out that the in- 
tent of the section was considerably 
stronger and considerably more vital 
than its operation had indicated, due to 
the fact that the language of the section 
as originally written proved to be too 
cumbersome. 

I should like to quote from what Secre- 
tary Benson stated on May 6, 1953, before 
the House Ways and Means Committee. 
He said: 


In recognition of the fact that a stimula- 
tion of imports can impose an intolerable 
burden on a price support program, the Con- 
gress enacted section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act. This section provides for 
the imposition of import quotas or import 
fees whenever imports of any agricultural 
commodity or product thereof render or 
tend to render ineffective or materially in- 
terfere with any price support of marketing 


order program. This is permanent legisla- 
tion. 


He indicated that under that perma- 
nent legislation only 5 investigations had 
been instituted during a period of 17 
years, despite the fact that repeatedly 
producers of one product or another had 
urged that there be investigations con- 
cerning commodities in which they were 
interested. During the past year an in- 
crease has been made in the number of 
these investigations, and I believe now 
the number is approximately 10. 

On May 6, 1953, Secretary Benson 
went on to say: 


Section 22 requires that imports of such 
commodities shall be limited to such quan- 
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tities as the Secretary of Agriculture finds 
will not (1) impair or reduce domestic pro- 
duction below current levels or such higher 
levels as deemed desirable; (2) interfere with 
orderly domestic storing and marketing; or 
(3) result in an unnecessary burden or ex- 
penditure under a price support program. 


Secretary Benson proceeded to discuss 
section 104 of the Defense Production 
Act, which he was then proposing 
should be allowed to expire, because at 
that time he felt, as I am sure he feels 
now, that section 22 could be properly 
strengthened to carry out the purposes 
Congress had in mind when it wrote 
section 104 of the Defense Production 
Act. 

However, we are aware of the fact that 
section 104 expired with the Defense 
Production Act. Therefore, the pro- 
tection which the producers had up to 
a year ago is no longer operating to pro- 
tect them against the threat of foreign 
imports from low-cost production areas. 

Secretary Benson recognized the need 
for strengthening section 22, because on 
the same day he testified as follows: 

Section 22 can be made an effective in- 
strument by improved administrative pro- 
cedures and by supplementing it with au- 
thority, in an emergency to impose the quo- 
tas or import fees within the limits speci- 
fied by the section * * *. So strengthened, 
section 22 would assure the protection of 
the Department's price-support and other 
programs against interference or nullifica- 
tion by the distortions in international 
trade which such programs are likely to 
create. 

With the strengthening of section 22 there 
will be no need for extension of section 104. 
The strengthening of section 22 can be ac- 
complished by expedited administrative ac- 
tion and by separate legislative action. 


It is that separate legislative action 
in which those of us who have offered 
the pending amendment are joined in 
an effort to have added now at the right 
time and in the right place. 

Section 104 is no longer a part of the 
law. This is the only opportunity we 
have to meet this particular problem, 
at the proper place, and in the proper 
way. 

The pending amendment would bring 
about two primary results. In the first 
place, Mr. President, the amendment 
would strengthen section 22 by provid- 
ing an opportunity for interested par- 
ties to petition the Tariff Commission 
directly to make an investigation when- 
ever any article or articles are being 
imported or are practically certain to 
be imported into the United States 
under such conditions and in such quan- 
tities as to render or tend to render in- 
effective, or materially interfere with the 
national objective of achieving full par- 
ity prices for agricultural commodities, 
or products thereof, in the domestic 
marketplace. 

The Tariff Commission must then 
publish its report to the President at the 
earliest possible date. 

The second change proposed by the 
amendment in the nature of strength- 
ening section 22 is contained in the pro- 
vision that within 30 days after the Tar- 
iff Commission has reported to the 
President—now it is 90 days from the 
time the Tariff Commission undertakes 
its work—the President shall by proc- 
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lamation impose such fees or import 
quotas as have been recommended by 
the Tariff Commission within the lim- 
its of section 22. 

In the main, Mr. President, that is all 
the amendment seeks to accomplish. It 
does, however, make effective a price- 
support program for agriculture. 

I believe there is little, if any, argument 
among us that if we are to have a price- 
support program for agriculture—and 
we all recognize we must have it, even 
though we fall into two or three separate 
camps as to the nature or type of the 
price-support program which should be 
maintained—and whether we finally 
settle on stabilized price supports at 90 
percent, or unstable price supports rang- 
ing from 75 to 90 percent, or from 60 
percent to 100 percent, or any other kind 
of price-support program, if the price- 
support program is to work successfully 
it must be a price-support program for 
American agriculture, for American 
farmers, and for American farm 
products. 

I have yet to see anyone stand on the 
floor of the Senate and be so thoroughly 
optimistic, or so self-confident in the 
prowess of Uncle Sam, as to say that 
we can maintain a price-support pro- 
gram which pegs the price of every agri- 
cultural commodity produced in any area 
of the world. 

Without a provision in section 22 to 
afford reasonable protection against the 
flood of imports which might otherwise 
come in, we will find ourselves in the 
position of having to provide price sup- 
ports for all the commodities raised in 
foreign lands which are imported into 
the United States. 

I submit that if any price-support pro- 
gram is to operate successfully, without 
at the same time jeopardizing the sol- 
vency of America, and without increas- 
ing the surpluses, about which we are 
now worried, it is essential that we pro- 
vide the means and the machinery 
whereby, under certain circumstances, 
we can exclude the onrush of foreign 
agricultural products. 

I point out that there are other reasons 
besides the interest we have in a sound 
farm program and the interest we have 
in protecting the Treasury of the United 
States, which should impel thoughtful 
Senators to vote for the amendment we 
have offered. One reason is that un- 
less we provide some machinery and 
some means whereby, by adequate tariff 
protection and quotas under certain cir- 
cumstances, we keep out the flood of 
foreign agricultural products, we will 
find ourselves in the unhappy and in- 
congruous position of providing in the 
American market a magnet so strong 
and so attractive that it will pull from 
foreign lands, which need food and fibers 
worse than we do, the products of the 
soil, to be dumped upon our surpluses, 
in order to get that attractive price. 

Actually we tend to impoverish other 
countries of the world when we establish 
too attractive a market which they can 
enter without any limitations whatso- 
ever. So we wind up doing this, Mr. 
President: We attract other countries, 
which need food and fiber more than we 
do, we purchase products which we do 
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not need and cannot use and which we 
stockpile, and then, finding ourselves 
with these surpluses on our hands, we 
follow a program of giving away to some 
foreign countries the foods and fibers we 
have taken from other foreign countries 
which need them just as badly as do the 
countries to which we ultimately give 
them. 

So it seems that we need this kind of 
protective legislation in order to enable 
us to operate successfully and on a 
solvent basis. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I notice that accord- 
ing to the Recorp we imported, from 
July 1, 1952, to December 30, 1952, 
1,304,000 bushels of rye; that from July 
1, 1953, to December 30, 1953, we im- 
ported 11,512,000 bushels; that in 1952, 
for the 6 months, we imported 30,524,000 
bushels of oats, and from July 1 to 
December 30, 1953, we imported 40,414,- 
000 bushels of oats. 

Will the distinguished Senator explain 
how his amendment would remedy that 
situation? 

With reference to rye, we imported 
from Canada more than half the total 
crop we raise in this country. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator from 
North Dakota is correct; and he realizes, 
too, that in his State and in my State, 
under the crop allotment program, it is 
entirely possible to plant rye on much 
of the acreage which is no longer avail- 
able for wheat. The amendment would 
make it possible to maintain a price 
program for rye and to exclude sufficient 
foreign rye so that our producers could 
produce rye as they did in former years. 

Mr, LANGER. The amendment is 
offered to cut down the period of time 
within which the President could render 
a decision 

Mr. MUNDT. We ultimately got a 
decision as to rye, but it came late, after 
much of the damage had already been 
done. The amendment would have en- 
abled the producers of rye, whenever 
there should be an imminent danger, to 
carry their appeal direct to the Tariff 
Commission, which, after 60 days, could 
make a finding, and the President would 
have to act within 30 days. 

Mr. LANGER. There was a hearing 
before the Antimonopoly Subcommittee, 
and we tried for many, many months to 
stop the importation of certain products 
from Canada, but we got exactly no- 
where under the old law. I am curious 
to know how much time will be saved by 
the adoption of the Senator’s amend- 
ment, 

Mr. MUNDT. It would cut down the 
time for an almost interminable delay to 
a maximum delay of 90 days. 

Mr. LANGER. The Senator can be 
certain that I shall be glad to support 
the amendment. More than that, I 
should like to be a cosponsor. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator from 
North Dakota appeared before the House 
Ways and Means Committee and before 
the Senate and House Agriculture Com- 
mittees a year ago with reference to the 
problem. 
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Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will my 
colleague from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. I should like to commend 
my colleague for taking effective leader- 
ship in offering this amendment which 
I think appeals to anyone who has been 
studying the agricultural situation in 
this country. 

I note that the first part of section 22 
(a) refers specifically to any program or 
operation undertaken, and then says “or 
any loan, purchase, or other program or 
operation undertaken by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.” 

My colleague will remember that a 
year or so ago some New Zealand beef 
entered this country, and shortly after 
the introduction of that beef the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture undertook a program 
of buying cows and canning them and 
placing them under the program. Does 
the distinguished Senator feel that the 
language, as it appears in lines 11 and 
12, on page 2, would be sufficiently inclu- 
sive to meet such a situation as that? 

Mr. MUNDT. It would certainly be 
my interpretation and understanding 
that it would. I am glad my colleague 
pointed out the specific illustration of 
the New Zealand beef importation. 
Such importations affect the whole price- 
support program. Coming as he does, 
from one of the greatest cattle-produc- 
ing areas in one of the greatest cattle- 
producing States of the Union, the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota well recalls that 
the program never got underway. It 
began to slow up farm prices, so far as 
beef was concerned. It would have been 
much easier if we had had this kind of 
legislation which would have excluded 
that type of importation. 

Mr. CASE. The amendment, it seems 
to me, Mr. President, would insure 
speedier action on the part of the Tariff 
Commission. While I suspect that with 
the flood of problems before the Tariff 
Commission, investigations by it may 
take time, the amendment is certainly 
a movement in the right direction, and 
I hope it will be accepted by the Senate. 

Mr. MUNDT, It does not particularly 
change the mechanics, except that from 
now on we will be able to lock the door 
before the horse is stolen, instead of 
afterward. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. There has been 
some confusion about the amendment. 
It has been stated that it deals only with 
agricultural products which are price 
supported or under a Government pro- 
gram, and that Congress has twice acted 
on a similar amendment which was of- 
fered by the Senator from Washington. 

It is not in conflict with the general 
program. It deals with a specific type 
of agricultural products, and it deals with 
the foreign situation—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will advise the Senator from South 
Dakota that he has used all but 3 minutes 
of his time. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, in 
time past when some of these things 
have happened, in connection with the 
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wool situation, for instance, the old 
cumbersome procedure used to take a 
year or 18 months, and then it was too 
late. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The thing to do is 
to streamline the procedure, so, as the 
Senator has pointed out, we can lock the 
door before the horse is stolen. It does 
not necessarily mean that there will not 
be possibly cases which are very serious 
to segments of the agricultural industry 
at the time they occur. This sort of 
amendment was anticipated in the first 
Geneva Conference. It was expected 
that governments which were spending 
money in trying to support agricultural 
programs should have an opportunity 
to protect the programs so they would 
not be put in jeopardy by some other 
country dumping commodities at a cer- 
tain time because of an excess of a par- 
ticular type of agricultural product. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I think the effect 
of the amendment itself will be salutary 
in other nations. They will have a bet- 
ter balance. 

Mr. MUNDT. I think it will be fully 
as helpful to foreign countries as it 
will be to us, because it will enable them 
to keep the foods and fabrics which they 
raise, 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It is not directed 
to any particular country. It is merely 
what we agreed upon in Geneva, that 
each nation would have a right to take 
action of this kind. 

Mr. MUNDT. It is essential, unless 
we propose to put a price floor under all 
the farm products of the world. We can- 
not operate the brain process fast 
enough to achieve that. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. One of the reasons 
for the amendment is that section 22 
has never been quite clear, and the 
amendment would clear the whole situa- 
tion. 

Mr. MUNDT. I think the amendment 
would carry out the intent which Con- 
gress has always had. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. Is not the purpose 
of the amendment to make it abun- 
dantly clear precisely what was intended 
when section 22 was adopted? 

Mr. MUNDT. I think there is no 
question in the world that it repre- 
sents what Congress had in mind from 
the very inception. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. MUNDT. I suggest that I yield 
the fioor to some other Senator. The 
Senate is operating under a time limita- 
tion. Perhaps the Senator from Wyo- 
ming desires to obtain time in his own 
right. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
should very much like to address some 
questions to the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota, who is the principal 
sponsor of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota has 10 min- 
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utes remaining, in case he desires to 
yield some additional time. 

Mr. MUNDT. I shall try to obtain 
some time from my opponents. If there 
is time remaining when I have com- 
pleted, I will use it for the purpose of 
answering questions. 

I yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, it 
seems to me that the amendment should 
be agreed to, if for no other reason than 
to insure that the original intent of Con- 
gress in adopting section 22 is carried 
out. 

If section 22 was not intended to be 
mandatory after the Tariff Commission 
had made its study and its findings, then 
there would be no good reason why a 
provision of that character should be on 
the books. 

In my opinion, Mr. President, if we are 
to protect the price-support system for 
agricultural commodities in this coun- 
try, it is absolutely imperative that we 
protect them against foreign imports 
and from the dumping of foreign agri- 
cultural commodities on the market, 
thus destroying our price-support sys- 
tem. 

As I see it, the amendment merely 
puts sufficient teeth into section 22 so 
that when the process has been carried 
through, and findings have been made 
that imports are destroying, or may 
destroy, a price-support program in the 
United States, then an import fee shall 
be imposed. 

I hope the amendment will be agreed 
to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate on the amendment? 

Mr. MUNDT. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I join in the re- 
quest for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield 5 minutes to me? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. As I read the amend- 
ment, I judge there would be 3 or 4 sig- 
nificant results from its enactment. 

First, it would strike a body blow to 
dairy industry of the United States, and 
particularly to the great fluid milk areas 
of the Northeast. It would, in effect, 
nullify the wool bill, which was passed 
by the Senate about 2 months ago, and 
which, I believe, would be of the greatest 
benefit to the wool growers and the wool 
processors of any of the legislation 
which hase been enacted so far. 

Adoption of the proposed amendment 
would drive the consumers of the coun- 
try to the use of synthetic fiber and 
away from wool, just as has been hap- 
pening in the past, and as will happen 
with increasing intensity in the future if 
wool is priced too high. 

It would result in retaliation on the 
part of Canada and most of our other 
good customers, to whom we export 
fruit, cotton, tobacco, and many other 
kinds of farm products. It would drive 
our customers to other areas of the 


world to obtain the things which they 
need—to countries in which they would 
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not be excluded from dealing to such a 
great extent as this amendment would 
exclude them from dealing in the 
United States. 

It would really cripple the extension 
of trade in American farm commodities 
throughout the world. It might protect 
a few commodities in a restricted area. 
It might prove of temporary benefit to 
the producers of rye, barley, and wheat 
in 3 or 4 Northwestern States. It would 
hurt American agriculture, particularly 
that part of our agriculture which pro- 
duces the nonbasics, which comprise 77 
percent of the total agricultural 
production. 

Aside from what I have said, the 
amendment probably is harmless. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. How much time does 
the Senator from California desire? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think 5 minutes 
will be sufficient. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
rise to oppose the amendment offered by 
the Senator from South Dakota and 
other Senators because it is much more 
far reaching in its consequences than 
appears at first glance. 

Here are some of the changes it would 
make in section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, which was enacted by 
Congress only after most careful con- 
sideration: 

First. It would take away from the 
President any right of independent 
judgment and any power to consider the 
overall national interest. If the price of 
a commodity were below parity and 
there were any appreciable imports, the 
Secretary of Agriculture would have to 
request an investigation, the Tariff Com- 
mission would have no choice but to 
recommend action, and the President 
would have no power to reject the recom- 
mendation of the Commission, even if 
the action should be disastrous to all 
our other national interests or be far 
more costly to American agriculture 
than is the condition the amendment is 
intended to correct. 

Second. It would go far beyond the 
present objective of section 22. By re- 
quiring action whenever imports prevent 
a domestic agricultural product from 
selling at full parity, it would vastly ex- 
tend the scope of the section both in 
concept and in the commodities covered. 
It would give notice to the world that no 
imports of any agricultural product 
would be permitted unless the domestic 
product was selling at 100 percent of 
parity. The President would face an 
impossible task in trying to retain and 
improve foreign markets for American 
agricultural exports. 

Third. It would enthrone full parity 
price as a national objective and would 
apply this principle to every agricultural 
commodity, whether or not either Con- 
gress or the administration has decided 
on a program to support its price. In 
the long run, such a policy could serve 
only to mislead the American farmer into 


uneconomic production and into the 
accumulation of unsalable surpluses. 
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Fourth. It would deprive not only the 
President but also the Tariff Commis- 
sion of any right to determine whether 
an investigation is justified by the known 
facts. Any interested party could ask 
for an investigation, and the Tariff Com- 
mission would have to act immediately 
and give precedence to such an investi- 
gation. 

I urge that the emendment be rejected, 
and that the Senate, for the reasons pre- 
viously stated by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Colorado, who is chairman of 
the Committee on Finance, adopt the 1- 
year extension without the amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield 5 minutes to me? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield 5 minutes to 
the senior Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I rise to oppose the 
adoption of the amendment. I think the 
statement just made by the distinguished 
majority leader covers in a brief way 
each of the points which I had expected 
to make, but I wish to accentuate two of 
them now. 

First, in order that there may be a 
comparison in the Recorp between the 
provisions of the present law and the 
sweeping proposal which we are now con- 
sidering, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed at this point in the RECORD, 
as a part of my remarks, subsections (a) 
and (b) of section 22, which is carried 
as section 624 of title VII of the United 
States Code. 

There being no objection, the subsec- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


624. LIMITATION on Imports; AUTHORITY OF 
THE PRESIDENT 


(a) Whenever the President has reason to 
believe that any one or more articles are 
being or are practically certain to be im- 
ported into the United States under such 
conditions and in sufficient quantities as to 
render or tend to render ineffective or ma- 
terially interfere with any program or opera- 
tion undertaken, or to reduce substantially 
the amount of any product processed in the 
United States from any commodity subject to 
and with respect to which any program is in 
operation under sections 601-608a, 608b, 608c, 
608d, 612, 613, 614-619, 620, 623, 624, of this 
title or sections 590a—590c, 590f-590h, 590i, 
590j, 590q, of title 16, or section 612c of this 
title, he shall cause an immediate investiga- 
tion to be made by the United States Tariff 
Commission, which shall give precedence to 
investigations under this section to deter- 
mine such facts. Such investigation shall 
be made after due notice and opportunity 
for hearing to interested parties and shall be 
conducted subject to such regulations as the 
President shall specify. 

(b) If, on the basis of such investigation 
and report to him of findings and recom- 
mendations made in connection therewith, 
the President finds the existence of such 
facts, he shall by proclamation impose such 
fees on, or such limitations on the total 
quantities of, any article or articles which 
may be entered, or withdrawn from ware- 
house, for consumption as he finds and de- 
clares shown by such investigation to be nec- 
essary to prescribe in order that the entry of 
such article or articles will not render or tend 
to render ineffective or materially interfere 
with any program or operation undertaken, 
or will not reduce substantially the amount 
of any product processed in the United States 
from any commodity subject to and with re- 


spect to which any program is in operation, 
under sections 601-608, 608a, 608b, 608c, 
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608d-612, 613, 614-619, 620, 623, 624 of this 
title or sections 590a—590e, 590f-590h, 590i- 
590q of title 16, or section 612c of this title: 
Provided, That no iimitation shall be imposed 
on the total quantity of any article which 
may be imported from any country which 
reduces such permissible total quantity to 
less than 50 percent of the average annual 
quantity of such article which was imported 
from such country during the period from 
January 1, 1929, to December 31, 1933, both 
dates inclusive. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, it will 
appear from merely a casual reading of 
the two quoted subsections of the pres- 
ent law that the law does not relate to all 
agricultural products, but clearly is de- 
signed to protect those certain products 
and those programs which are set up to 
handle the same products which are 
subject to price-support programs or 
marketing-agreement programs, or oth- 
er deliberately organized programs of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

I repeat, the present law does not seek 
to embrace all agricultural commodities, 
but is devoted only to the effort to try 
to protect actual programs entered into 
by our Government either under price- 
support structures or under marketing- 
agreement structures. In other words, 
the proposed amendment would vastly 
enlarge the scope and number of the 
agricultural commodities which are 
sought to be embraced by the law, and 
would cover all agricultural commodi- 
ties. 

I call to the attention of the Senate 
the fact that the amendment would posi- 
tively destroy the incentive to intelli- 
gent farmers to avail themselves of the 
benefits of marketing agreements and of 
other facilities set up under our present 
law, by giving them the full benefit of 
the proposed amendment, regardless of 
whether they had done anything for 
themselves to improve the status of their 
products. Furthermore, instead of sim- 
ply trying to preserve a price-support 
structure which might be set at 90, 75, 
or 85 percent, this would make the pro- 
tected goal 100 percent of parity, and 
it states, for the information of all who 
care to read, that the real objective of 
all our agricultural laws is 100 percent 
of parity in the market place for every 
commodity, although every person who 
knows anything about our agricultural 
laws knows that most of our commodities 
are not even covered by price supports 
or marketing agreements. The amend- 
ment is positively misleading, and seems 
to intend to write into law something 
which would destroy the initiative of 
farmers to protect themselves, and would 
have us shooting at a star of 100 percent 
of parity. At the same time, we would 
be serving notice to the world that we 
intend to give all of our agricultural 
products 100 percent of parity whether 
or not the farmers are doing anything 
to protect themselves and their prod- 
ucts and, further, that we propose to 
shut out all competing products up to 
the extent of imposing a 50-percent im- 
port tax or cutting off imports of certain 
products that we might wish to cut oft 
by the imposition of quotas. I do not 
believe that the amendment is even 
slightly in accord with the way in which 
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we approach agricultural problems un- 
der our law, or with sound policy in the 
field of foreign trade, and I certainly 
hope that the amendment will be heavily 
defeated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ur- 
TON in the chair). Is further time re- 
quested? 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CASE. Is an amendment to the 
amendment in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. An 
amendment to the amendment is in or- 
der if no further time is requested for 
debate on the pending amendment. 

Mr. CASE. May I offer an amend- 
ment at this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
remaining time is yielded, an amend- 
ment to the amendment is in order. 

Is the time waived? The Chair hears 
no objection, and the Senator from 
South Dakota may offer his amendment 
to the amendment. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, my amend- 
ment is on page 2, in lines 18 and 19, I 
propose to strike out the words “and any 
interested party may”, together with the 
commas before and after that clause. 

I should like to address an inquiry to 
my colleague, the author of the amend- 
ment, and say to him it occurs to me 
that to make it possible for any inter- 
ested party to require the Tariff Com- 
mission to make an investigation might 
burden the Tariff Commission with an 
undue number of investigations, and 
make it impossible for it to proceed 
promptly. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield myself 6 minutes. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Before 
proceding further, the clerk will state 
the amendment to the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In the amend- 
ment of Mr. Munpt, on page 2, in lines 
18 and 19, it is proposed to strike out 
the words “and any interested party 
may.” 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Members of the com- 
mittee gave some thought to the partic- 
ular point raised by my colleague. We 
recognize that the United States Tariff 
Commission is the arbitrator in the case. 
It determines whether or not a person 
does have an adequate interest in order 
to qualify as an interested party, so 
that the Commission can prevent any 
capricious request from being made by 
someone who simply steps in without a 
legitimate interest. The only reason 
why the particular language sought to 
be stricken out was incorporated in the 
amendment was in order that a great 
trade organization, as, for example, the 
Wheat Growers Association, or a farm- 
ers’ organization, or a group of interested 
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producers, could have a sort of con- 
trolling power over the Secretary of 
Agriculture in the event that a particu- 
lar Secretary might be slow to act or 
might delay action. 

The whole purpose of the amendment 
is to speed up the day of decision. It 
gives such organizations a sort of police 
power, because if the Secretary of Agri- 
culture does not act, representatives of 
such organizations may go directly to the 
United States Tariff Commission. If the 
organizations could establish the legiti- 
macy of their interest, and show that 
their interest was a sizable one, and 
pressing enough for immediate action, 
the United States Tariff Commission 
would then act. 

Mr. CASE. AsI was saying during my 
discussion with the author of the amend- 
ment, I realize that the purpose of the 
amendment is to expedite action; but 
the provision contains the bothersome 
inclusion of the right of any interested 
party to petition the Tariff Commission 
to make an immediate investigation. 
The amendment then provides that upon 
the receipt of any such petition, an im- 
mediate investigation shall be made. It 
also provides that the investigation shall 
be made after due notice to interested 
partizs and opportunity for hearing. 
The amendment also provides that the 
Tariff Commission shall make and pub- 
lish its report to the President at the 
earliest possible date, but in no event 
more than 60 days after the day on 
which a petition for investigation was 
filed. That provision could so burden the 
Tariff Commission that it would be im- 
possible for it to make reports within 
60 days. 

Mr. MUNDT. Except that if an inter- 
ested party makes the request to the 
United States Tariff Commission, and it 
is a legitimate request, the Commission 
has the option of deciding which peti- 
tions it is going to consider, by taking 
into account whether the interest is siz- 
able enough, of enough substance, and 
of enough direct interest to warrant con- 
sideration by the Commission. I would 
say that in the main the Secretary of 
Agriculture would sense the situation 
and act in conformity with the law; but 
there have been many delays during the 
course of the years. Only five cases were 
heard in the preceding administration. 
With Mr. Benson as Secretary of Agri- 
culture, there were as many cases heard 
last year as were heard in the entire 
preceding 17 years. It seems to me to 
be a wise safeguard to give our agricul- 
tural producers the same right to peti- 
tion the Tariff Commission as the Con- 
stitution provides for other citizens to 
petition Congress. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I do not 
want to take the entire time which has 
been permitted under the unanimous- 
consent agreement, but I suggest that 
if there is given to any interested party 


the right to require the Tariff Commis- 
sion immediately to make an investiga- 


tion, it will place an undue burden upon 
the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. MUNDT. A party could not re- 
quire the Commission to act; he could 
petition it. The Tariff Commission 
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would have the right to turn down the 
petition. On line 18 on page 2 of the 
proposed amendment it is provided that 
@ person may petition the Tariff Com- 
mission to make an immediate inves- 
tigation. That does not necessarily 
mean that the Commission has to act 
in compliance with the desires of the 
petitioner. The United States Tariff 
Commission has control of the tariffs, 
and it can decide to which petitions for 
investigations it will give priority, which 
ones have the greatest importance. I 
think the amendment would leave the 
authority in the hands of those who will 
have to make the final decision on the 
question. 

Mr, CASE. Even if we omit the lan- 
guage which my amendment seeks to 
strike, it would require the Secretary 
of Agriculture to make the petition. It 
provides that upon a certain condition 
arising, the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall “petition the United States Tariff 
Commission to make an immediate in- 
vestigation.” 

I think the following sentence then 
would place upon the Tariff Commission 
a rather heavy burden: 

Upon receipt of any such petition an im- 
mediate investigation shall be made by the 
United States Tariff Commission— 


And although it— 


shall give precedence to investigations under 
this section to determine such facts 


Apparently the amendment does not 
give authority for the petitions to be 
thrown out or disregarded. 

Therefore, I hope my amendment to 
my colleague’s amendment will be 
agreed to. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. Case] to the amendment sub- 
mitted by the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Munpt] for himself and other 
Senators. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question recurs on agreeing to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT] on be- 
half of himself and other Senators. On 
this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Ives] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. The 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. BUTLER] 
and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WitEy] are absent on official business. 
The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], 
the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART], the junior Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. JENNER], the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. McCartHy], and the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Youne] 
are necessarily absent. 

On this vote the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Youne] is paired with the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin]. If present and voting, the Sena- 
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tor from North Dakota [Mr. YOUNG! 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. Ervin] would vote 
“nay.” < 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. BURKE], the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ], 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND], the Senators from North Carolina 
[Mr. Ervin and Mr. Lennon], the Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. McCLet- 
LAN], and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYM- 
INGTON] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Oregon 
Morse] is necessarily absent. 

I announce further that on this vote 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin] is paired with the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Youne]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from North 
Carolina would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota would vote 
“yea.” 

I announce also that if present and 
voting the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
GILLETTE], and the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. LENNON] would each vote 
“yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 23, 
nays 52, as follows: 


(Mr. 


YEAS—23 
Anderson Humphrey McCarran 
Barrett Jackson Mundt 
Bennett Johnson, Colo. Murray 
Butler, Nebr. Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Case ger Stennis 
Daniel uson Watkins 
Dworshak Malone Welker 
Goldwater Mansfield 
NAYS—52 

Aiken George Millikin 

Gore Monroney 
Bowring Green Neely 
Bridges Hendrickson Pastore 
Bush Hennings Payne 
Byrd Hickenlooper Potter 
Carlson Hill Purtell 
Clements Holland Robertson 
Cooper Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Cordon Kefauver Smathers 
Dirksen Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Douglas Kilgore Smith, N. J. 
Duff Knowland Sparkman 
Ellender Kuchel Thye 
Ferguson Lehman Upton 
Flanders Long Williams 
Prear Martin 
Fulbright Maybank 

NOT VOTING—20 

Bricker Gillette McClellan 
Burke Hayden Morse 
Butler, Md. Ives Russell 
Capehart Jenner Symington 
Chavez Kerr Wiley 
Eastland Lennon Young 
Ervin McCarthy 


So the amendment offered by Mr. 
Muwnprt, on behalf of himself and other 
Senators, was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I now 
offer the amendment to which I referred 
earlier in the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator wish to have the amend- 
ment read? 

Mr. MALONE. The amendment was 
printed in the Recor earlier in the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment will be 
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printed in the Recorp at this point with- 
out reading. 

Mr, MALONE’s amendment is as fol- 
lows: 


At the end of the bill add the following 
new section: 

“That as used in this act the term ‘strate- 
gic and critical metals, minerals, and mate- 
rials’ means any metal or mineral ore or con- 
centrate not fabricated into finished form, 
and any other material, which is determined 
to be strategic or critical under section 2 (a) 
of the Strategic and Critical Materials 
Stockpiling Act. 

“Sec. 2. It is declared to be the policy of 
the Congress to develop and promote the pro- 
duction of strategic and critical metals, 
minerals, and materials within the United 
States so that such metals, minerals, and 
materials will be available to the Nation in 
time of war and to relieve the United States 
from dependency upon foreign areas for such 
strategic and critical metals, minerals, and 
materials, the transportation of which in 
time of war would be difficult or impossible. 
It is necessary and essential that a proper 
economic climate be created or exist to 
encourage the development and production 
of our strategic and critical metals, minerals, 
and materials. Such economic climate would 
enable the United States to maintain a going 
concern critical minerals and materials in- 
dustry within the United States in time of 
peace which can supply the Nation with such 
strategic and critical metals, minerals, and 
materials in time of war. To create such 
favorable economic climate and to accom- 
plish the other objectives of this act it will 
be necessary to reestablish a principle in 
the regulation of import duties on strategic 
and critical metals, minerals, and materials 
to provide for fair and reasonable compe- 
tition between foreign producers and do- 
mestic producers. 

“Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby created a 
Strategic and Critical Minerals and Materials 
Authority, to be composed of the Secretary 
of the Interior, the Secretary of Defense, the 
Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the Chairman of the United 
States Tariff Commission (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Authority), which shall have 
the powers conferred by this act with respect 
to any strategic and critical metal, mineral, 
and material whenever the Authority certi- 
fies that such strategic and critical metal, 
mineral, or material requires relief as au- 
thorized herein. 

“(b) The Authority may, subject to the 
civil-service laws, appoint such employees 
as it deems necessary to carry out its func- 
tions under this act and shall fix their com- 
pensation in accordance with Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended. 

“(c) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act. 

“Sec. 4. All powers vested in, delegated to, 
or otherwise properly exercisable by the 
President or any other officer or agency of 
the United States in respect to the foreign 
trade agreements entered into pursuant to 
section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, insofar as they relate to strategic 
and critical metals, minerals, and materials, 
are hereby transferred to, and shall be exer- 
cisable by the Authority, including but not 
limited to, the right to invoke the various 
escape clauses, reservations, and options 
therein contained, and to exercise on behalf 
of the United States any rights or privileges 
therein provided for the protection of the 
interests of the United States. 

“Sec. 5. (a) The Authority is authorized 
and directed from time to time, and subject 
to the limitations herein provided, to pre- 
scribe and establish import duties upon 
strategic and critical metals, minerals, or 
other materials, which will provide for fair 
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and reasonable competition between domes- 
tic articles and like or similar foreign arti- 
cles in the principal market or markets of 
the United States. A foreign article shall 
be considered as providing fair and reason- 
able competition to United States producers 
of a like or similar article if the Authority 
finds as a fact that the landed duty paid 
price of the foreign article in the principal 
market or markets in the United States is 
a fair price, including a reasonable profit to 
the importers, and is not substantially below 
the price, including a reasonable profit for 
domestic producers, at which the like or 
similar domestic articles can be offered to 
consumers of the same class by the domestic 
industry in the principal market or markets 
in the United States. 

“(b) In determining whether the landed 
duty paid price of a foreign article, includ- 
ing a fair profit for the importers, is, and 
may continue to be, a fair price under sub- 
division (a) of this section, the Authority 
shall take into consideration, insofar as it 
finds it practicable— 

“(1) the lowest, highest, average, and me- 
dian landed duty paid price of the article 
from foreign countries offering substantial 
competition; 

“(2) any change that may occur or may 
reasonably be expected in the exchange rates 
of foreign countries either by reason of 
devaluation or because of a serious unbal- 
ance of international payments; 

“(3) the policy of foreign countries de- 
signed substantially to increase exports to 
the United States by selling at unreason- 
ably low and uneconomic prices to secure 
additional dollar credits; 

“(4) increases or decreases of domestic 
production and of imports on the basis of 
both unit volume of articles produced and 
articles imported, and the respective per- 
centages of each; 

“(5) the actual and potential future ra- 
tio of volume and value of imports to 
volume and value of production, respectively; 

“(6) the probable extent and duration of 
changes in production costs and practices; 
and 

“(7) the degree to which normal cost rela- 
tionships may be affected by grants, sub- 
sidies (effected through multiple rates of 
export exchange, or otherwise), excises, ex- 
port taxes, or other taxes, or otherwise, in 
the country of origin; and any other factors 
either in the United States or in other coun- 
tries which appear likely to affect produc- 
tion costs and competitive relationships. 

“(c) Decreases or increases in import du- 
ties designed to provide for fair and rea- 
sonable competition between foreign and 
domestic articles may be made by the Au- 
thority either upon its own motion or upon 
application of any person or group showing 
adequate and proper interest in the import 
duties in question: Provided, however, That 
no change in any import duty shall be or- 
dered by the Authority until after it shall 
have first conducted a full investigation and 
presented tentative proposals followed by 
a public hearing at which interested parties 
have an opportunity to be heard. 

„d) The Authority, in setting import du- 
ties so as to establish fair and reasonable 
competition as herein provided, may, in 
order to effectuate the purposes of this act, 
prescribe specific duties or ad valorem rates 
of duty upon the foreign value or export 
value as defined in sections 402 (c) and 402 
(d) of the Tariff Act of 1930 or upon the 
United States value as defined in section 402 
(e) of said act. 

“(e) In order to carry out the purposes 
of this act, the Authority is authorized to 
transfer any article from the dutiable list 
to the free list, or from the free list to the 
dutiable list. 

“(f) Any increase or decrease in import 
duties ordered by the Authority shall become 
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effective 90 days after such order is an- 
nounced: Provided, That any such order is 
first submitted to Congress by the Authority 
and is not disapproved, in whole or in part, 
by concurrent resolution of Congress within 
60 days thereafter. 

“(g) No order shall be announced by the 
Authority under this section which increases 
existing import duties on foreign articles if 
the Authority finds as a fact that the do- 
mestic industry operates, or the domestic 
article is produced, in a wasteful, ineffi- 
cient, or extravagant manner. 

“(h) The Authority, in the manner pro- 
vided for in subdivisions (c) and (f) in this 
section, may impose quantitative limits on 
the importation of any foreign article, in 
such amounts, and for such periods, as it 
finds necessary in order to effectuate the 
purposes of this act: Provided, however, 
That no such quantitative limit shall be 
imposed contrary to the provisions of any 
foreign trade agreement in effect pursuant 
to section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930. 

“(i) For the purpose of this section— 

“(1) The term ‘domestic article’ means 
an article wholly or in part the growth or 
product of the United States; and the term 
‘foreign article’ means an article wholly 
or in part the growth or product of a for- 
eign country. 

“(2) The term ‘United States’ includes 
the several States and Territories and the 
District of Columbia. 

“(3) The term ‘foreign country’ means 
any empire, country, dominion, colony, or 
protectorate, or any subdivision or subdi- 
visions thereof (other than the United States 
and its possessions). 

“(4) The term ‘landed duty paid price’ 
means the price of any foreign article after 
payment of the applicable customs or im- 
port duties and other necessary charges, as 
represented by the acquisition cost to an 
importing consumer, dealer, retailer, or 
manufacturer, or the offering price to a con- 
sumer, dealer, retailer, or manufacturer, if 
imported by an agent. 

“(j) The Authority is authorized to make 
all needful rules and regulations for carry- 
ing out its functions under the provisions 
of this section. 

“(k) The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized to make such rules and regulations 
as he may deem necessary for the entry 
and declaration of foreign articles with re- 
spect to which a change in basis of value 
has been made under the provisions of sub- 
division (d) of this section, and for the 
form of invoice required at time of entry.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator yield to 
himself? 

3 MALONE. I yield myself 10 min- 
utes. 

Mr. President, this amendment would 
apply to the minerals and materials 
listed as critical, which means that a 
part or all of such minerals and ma- 
terials would be produced in and im- 
ported into this country from areas 
where in time of war it would be im- 
possible to reach them, or to import 
them. I offer the list to be printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

List OF STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL MATERIALS 
ACQUIRED BY PURCHASE 
GROUP I 
Minerals 

Abrasive crude aluminum oxide; alumi- 

num; antimony; asbestos, amosite; asbes- 
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tos, chrysotile; asbestos, crocidolite; baux- 
ite, metal grade; bauxite, refractory grade; 
beryl; bismuth; cadmium; celestite; chro- 
mite, chemical grade; chromite, metallurgi- 
cal grade; chromite, refractory grade; cobalt; 
columbite; copper; corundum; diamonds, in- 
dustrial; fluorspar, acid grade; fluorspar, 
metallurgical grade; graphite, amorphous 
lump; graphite, crucible grade; graphite, lu- 
bricant and packing grade; kyanite; lead; 
Magnesium; manganese ore, battery grade; 
manganese ore, chemical grade; manganese 
ore, metallurgical grade; mercury; mica, 
muscovite block, good stained and better; 
mica, muscovite block, stained (radio tube 
quality); mica, muscovite film; mica, mus- 
covite splittings; mica, phlogopite splittings; 
molybdenum; nickel; petroleum; platinum 
group metals, iridium; platinum group 
metals, platinum; quartz crystals; rare 
earths; selenium; tin; titanium; rutile ilmen- 


ite; tungsten; vanadium; zinc; uranium; 
thorium. 
Nonminerals 
Bristles, hog; castor oil; coconut oil; 


cordage fibers, abaca; cordage fibers, sisal; 
cottton, extra-long staple; feathers and 
down, waterfowl; hyoscine; iodine; jewel 
bearings, instrument jewel except vee 
jewels; jewel bearings, sapphire and ruby 
vee jewels; jewel bearings, watch and timing 
device jewels; opium; palm oil; pyrethrum; 
quinidine; quinine; rubber, crude natural; 
sapphire and ruby; shellac; silk; talc, stea- 
tite, block; sperm oil; vegetable tannin ex- 
tract, chestnut; vegetable tannin extract, 
quebracho; vegetable tannin extract, wattle. 


GROUP II 
Minerals 

Bauxite, abrasive; cryolite, natural; 
graphite, crystalline fines; ilmenite; mica 
muscovite block, stained and lower; mica, 
phlogopite block; platinum group metals, 
osmium; platinum group metals, palladium; 
platinum group metals, rhodium; platinum 
group metals, ruthenium; rutile; selenium; 
zirconium ore, baddeleyite; zirconium ore, 
zircon, 

Nonminerals 

Agar; cotton; diamond dies; emetine; op- 

tical glass; talc, steatite, ground; wool. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I think 
the Senator should read the list. 

Mr. MALONE. The amendment reads 
in part, as follows: 


That as used in this act the term “stra- 
tegic and critical metals, minerals, and ma- 
terials” means any metal or mineral ore or 
concentrate not fabricated into finished 
form, and any other material, which is de- 
termined to be strategic or critical under 
section 2 (a) of the Strategic and Critical 
Materials Stockpiling Act. 

Sec. 2. It is declared to be the policy of the 
Congress to develop and promote the pro- 
duction of strategic and critical metals, min- 
erals, and materials within the United States 
so that such metals, minerals, and materials 
will be available to the Nation in time of 
war and to relieve the United States from 
dependency upon foreign areas for such stra- 
tegic and critical metals, minerals, and ma- 
terials, the transportation of which in time 
of war would be difficult or impossible. 


To administer the act: 

Sec.3. (a) There is hereby created a Stra- 
tegic and Critical Minerals and Materials 
Authority, to be composed of the Secretary 
of the Interior, the Secretary of Defense, the 
Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the Chairman of the United 
States Tariff Commission (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Authority), which shall 
have the powers conferred by this act with 
respect to any strategic and critical metal, 
mineral, and material whenever the Author- 
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ity certifies that such strategic and critical 
metal, mineral, or material requires relief as 
authorized herein. 


As to the powers to be exercised by 
the Authority: 


Sec. 4. All powers vested in, delegated to, 
or otherwise properly exercisable by the 
President or any other officer or agency of 
the United States in respect to the foreign 
trade agreements entered into pursuant to 
section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, insofar as they relate to strategic 
and critical metals, minerals, and materials, 
are hereby transferred to, and shall be ex- 
ercisable by the Authority, including but 
not limited to, the right to invoke the va- 
rious escape clauses, reservations, and op- 
tions therein contained, and to exercise on 
behalf of the United States any rights or 
privileges therein provided for the protec- 
tion of the interests of the United States. 

Sec. 5. (a) The Authority is authorized 
and directed from time to time, and subject 
to the limitations herein provided, to pre- 
scribe and establish import duties upon 
strategic and critical metals, minerals, or 
other materials, which will provide for fair 
and reasonable competition between domes- 
tic articles and like or similar foreign arti- 
cles in the principal market or markets of 
the United States. A foreign article shall 
be considered as providing fair and reason- 
able competition to United States producers 
of a like or similar article if the Authority 
finds as a fact that the landed duty paid 
price of the foreign article in the principal 
market or markets in the United States is 
a fair price, including a reasonable profit to 
the importers, and is not substantially below 
the price, including a reasonable profit for 
domestic producers, at which the like or 
similar domestic articles can be offered to 
consumers of the same class by the domestic 
industry in the principal market or markets 
in the United States. 

(b) In determining whether the landed 
duty paid price of a foreign article, includ- 
ing a fair profit for the importers, is, and 
may continue to be, a fair price under sub- 
division (a) of this section, the Authority 
shall take into consideration, insofar as it 
finds it practicable— 

(1) the lowest, highest, average, and me- 
dian landed duty paid price of the article 
from foreign countries offering substantial 
competition; 

(2) any change that may occur or may 
reasonably be expected in the exchange rates 
of foreign countries either by reason of de- 
valuation or because of a serious unbalance 
of international payments; 


Mr. President, as I have already 
stated, the amendment has heretofore 
been printed in the Record. I shall sim- 
ply say that the Authority could take into 
consideration any manipulation of cur- 
rency, price, or control, or any subsidiz- 
ing of exports from foreign nations to 
this country, in fixing the proper import 
fee on the basis of fair and reasonable 
competition. The Authority could also 
transfer any article from the dutiable 
list to the free list or from the free list 
to the dutiable list. 

Reading further from the amendment: 

(d) The Authority, in setting import 
duties so as to establish fair and reasonable 
competition as herein provided, may, in order 
to effectuate the purposes of this act, pre- 
scribe specific duties or ad valorem rates of 
duty upon the foreign value or export value 
as defined in sections 402 (c) and 402 (d) of 
the Tariff Act of 1930 or upon the United 


States value as defined in section 402 (e) of 
said act. 
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The Authority, on its own motion, or 
by request, could consider any commod- 
ity, and provide for quotas, with the 
following proviso: 

Provided, however, That no such quantita- 
tive limit shall be imposed contrary to the 
provisions of any foreign-trade agreement 
in effect pursuant to section 350 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930. 


What this amendment is designed to 
do is to make available and develop 
within the United States, the critical 
materials without which this Nation can 
not fight a war, and which are now ob- 
tained from nations across major oceans. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CARL- 
son in the chair). Is further time de- 
sired on the amendment? If not, the 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. MALONE]. As many as favor 
the amendment will say “Aye”; opposed, 
“No.” The “Noes” have it, and the 
amendment is not agreed to. 

Mr. MALONE. A division, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has already announced the result 
of the vote. The amendment is rejected. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter dated June 24, 1954, 
which I have received from John C. 
Lynn, legislative director of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JUNE 24, 1954. 
Hon. ALBERT GORE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR GORE: We are much con- 
cerned over a proposed amendment to sec- 
tion 22 which has been proposed by Senator 
Mounpr and several other Senators. This 
amendment makes some very drastic changes 
in section 22 which we believe are un- 
necessary and unwise. 

It adds a new standard for the applica- 
tion of section 22, the effect of which would 
be to require additional restrictions on im- 
ports, either by quotas or imposing fees to 
the extent necessary to maintain full parity 
prices for farm products in the United 
States. Even under existing temporary 
price support legislation, it is not manda- 
tory to support prices above 90 percent of 
parity. To invoke import restrictions when 
prices are below full parity for the purpose 
of boosting domestic prices to full parity 
levels would drastically change the concept 
and application of section 22. It would 
convert section 22 into a protectionist de- 
vice which conceivably could do much harm 
to our foreign trade by inviting a flood of 
retaliatory actions. 

The proposed amendment also takes away 
the discretionary authority of the President 
to determine whether to impose import 
quotas or fees under section 22 and make it 
mandatory upon the President to put into 
effect whatever findings are made by the 
Tariff Commission. In effect, the President 
of the United States is made an agent of the 
Commission to proclaim its findings. We be- 
lieve it is unwise and unnecessary to remove 
the President's discretionary authority. 
The fact is, section 22 as now improved 
and amended and with the improved proce- 
dures that have been adopted during the 
past year, is working satisfactorily. The 
existing powers and authority in the act are 
adequate to deal with needed actions with 
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respect to imports which jeopardize the effec- 
tuation of farm price-support programs. 
Therefore, we believe it would be unneces- 
sary and unwise to approve the changes pro- 
posed in the amendment. If adopted, they 
could do much harm to our foreign export 
outlets for agricultural products and other 
commodities as well. We hope the amend- 
ment will be rejected. 
Sincerely yours, 
Joun C. LYNN, 
Legislative Director. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I call up the so-called Syming- 
ton amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of 
the bill it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing new section: 

Sec. 2. No action shall be taken pursuant 
to such section 350 to decrease the duty on 
any article the continued domestic produc- 
tion of which, in volume sufficient to meet 
projected national defense requirements, as 
determined by the President, would be 
threatened by such decrease in duty. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield himself on the amendment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Not very 
long. Approximately 3 minutes. 

The junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SYMINGTON] could not be present today 
because he is away on official business. 
He asked me if I would look after this 
amendment for him. I am glad to do so, 
because I am very much in favor of the 
amendment. I believe it is founded on 
correct principles. 

I wish to read from a statement made 
by the Senator from Missouri with re- 
gard to this amendment. He wanted 
me to tell the Senate that he is a strong 
supporter of reciprocal trade agree- 
ments. He believes in the reciprocal 
trade agreement approach to tariff ad- 
justments, and favors the extension of 
the President’s authority in that respect. 
However, he feels that no tariff action 
should be taken unless clear mutual ad- 
vantage will result from such action, and 
with our own welfare foremost in the 
minds of the American negotiators. He 
feels that foreign trade must be on a 
two-way-street basis. 

He emphasizes the harsh realities of 
the world in which we live, which is the 
world in which we trade and do business. 
He states that at this time we should 
not take any actions regarding interna- 
tional trade without premising each 
such action on the question: How does 
this affect our national defense? 

That is the heart and soul of the 
amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not think there 
will be any objection to the amendment. 
I believe the President already has the 
broad power the amendment provides, 
but it is not amiss to pinpoint it, so that 
when the President faces a situation 
such as is depicted in the amendment, 
he shall have that discretion. I believe 
it is in the law already, but I think the 
amendment is timely: 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I should like to say 
that so far as I am concerned, I am will- 
ing to take the amendment to con- 
ference. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I thank 
the Senator. It is a very good amend- 
ment. It should be adopted. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Jounson] for the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. If 
there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and third read- 
jing of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the final passage of the 
bill. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, on 
the final passage I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BurTLER] and the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. WILEY] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], 
the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART], the junior Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. JENNER], the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. McCartuy], and the 
Senator from North Dakota IMr. 
Younc] are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], the Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. BUTLER], the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY], the 
senior Senator from Indiana IMr. 
CAPEHART], and the junior Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. JENNER] would each vote 
“yea.” 

On this vote the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Ives] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota [Mr. Younc]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Ives] would vote “yea” 
and the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Younc] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burxe], the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ], 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND], the Senators from North Carolina 
(Mr. Ervin and Mr. Lennon], the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. KERR], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN], and the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. RUssELL] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Symincton] is necessarily absent. 
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I announce further that if present and 
voting, each of the Senators whose ab- 
sence I have announced would vote 
“yea.” 

I announce also that the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] is necessarily absent 
and if present would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 71, 
nays 3, as follows: 


YEAS—71 
Aiken George Maybank 
Anderson Goldwater Millikin 
Barrett Gore Monroney 
Beall Green Mundt 
Bennett Hayden Murray 
Bowring Hendrickson Neely 
Bridges Hennings Pastore 
Bush Hickenlooper Payne 
Byrd Holland Fotter 
Carison Humphrey Purtell 
Case Jackson Robertson 
Clements Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Cooper Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Cordon Johnston, S.C, Smathers 
Daniel Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Dirksen Kilgore Smith, N. J. 
Douglas Knowland Sparkman 
Duff Kuchel Stennis 
Dworshak Langer Thye 
Ellender Lehman Upton 
Ferguson Long Watkins 
Flanders Magnuson Welker 
Frear Mansfield Williams 
Fulbright Martin 

NAYS—3 
Butler, Nebr. Malone McCarran 

NOT VOTING—21 

Bricker Gillette McCarthy 
Burke Hill McClellan 
Butler, Md. Ives Morse 
Capehart Jenner Russell 
Chavez Kefauver Symington 
Eastland Kerr Wiley 
Ervin Lennon Young 


So the bill (H. R. 9474) was passed. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the bill has just been passed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the motion of the Senator 
Írom Colorado be laid on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from California to lay on the 
table the motion of the Senator from 
Colorado. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR DEPART- 
MENTS OF LABOR, AND HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 1955 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1637 (H. R. 
9447) making appropriations for the De- 
partments of Labor, and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, and related independ- 
ent agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1955, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the bill by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
9447) making appropriations for the De- 
partments of Labor, and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and related inde- 
pendent agencies for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1955, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from California. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 9447) making appropriations for 
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the Departments of Labor and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related in- 
dependent agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1955, and for other pur- 
poses, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Appropriations with 
amendments. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
will say for the information of the Sen- 
ate that it is not intended to debate or 
vote on the bill tonight, but simply to 
make it the unfinished business before 
the Senate tomorrow. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from California 
yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. What are 
the Senator’s plans for tomorrow? 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. I will say to the 
distinguished minority leader that, in 
addition to the appropriation bill, I hope 
to take up tomorrow the conference re- 
port on the Armed Services appropria- 
tion bill, on which the House acted today, 
and also, depending on what progress 
we make tomorrow, to take up a number 
of other bills which have been previously 
mentioned, namely, Calendar 1541, 
House bill 303, to transfer the mainte- 
nance and operation of hospital and 
health facilities for Indians to the Public 
Health Service, and for other purposes, 
and Calendar No. 1604, Senate bill 3385, 
to provide for more effective extension 
work among Indian tribes and members 
thereof, and for other purposes. 

I will say to the distinguished Senator 
from Texas that that will probably com- 
plete our work for tomorrow. I shall 
then make some additional announce- 
ments. It is possible that we may want 
to consider in executive session the in- 
ternational Copyright Convention, which 
may then go over to the following day 
for action, so that we can clear the decks 
to take up the tax bill, starting on 
Monday. 

I should like to ask the calendar com- 
mittees of both the majority and the 
minority if they can be prepared—it will 
be a fairly short calendar, in any event, 
because it will be called from where we 
left off at the last calendar call—to take 
up the legislative calendar on Saturday. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. The minority calendar 
committee will be ready. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from California 
yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. In the event 
there should be time to do so, would it 
be the intention of the Senator from 
California to call up Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 91 with reference to prevent- 
ing external interference in the affairs 
of the nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I discussed the 
matter with the chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, and if the 
concurrent resolution should be reported 
to the Senate, I believe it is one which 
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we could work in at some time during the 
day. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I think there 
will be a unanimous vote for it. I only 
wanted the Senator to give notice so 
that all Senators would be advised. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. Is it the Senator’s plan 
to hold a session on Saturday? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes. I would not 
expect it to be a late session. 

Mr. CORDON. Will the Senate meet 
at 11 or at 12 o’clock? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to 
reserve judgment on that. I hope we can 
adjourn on Saturday as early as is pos- 
sible, so that we can meet at 11 o’clock 
on Monday. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. The last time the ma- 
jority leader made his announcement he 
indicated that he might call up Calen- 
dar No. 1634, House bill 5173, providing 
that the excess of collections from the 
Federal Unemployment Tax over unem- 
ployment compensation administrative 
expenses shall be used to establish and 
maintain a $200 million reserve in the 
Federal unemployment account which 
will be available for advances to the 
States to provide that the remainder of 
such excess shall be returned to the 
States, and for other purposes. I notice 
he did not mention it this afternoon. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The minority 
leader had spoken to me about that bill 
and stated that he would appreciate it if 
we did not take it up until next week. So 
I gave him assurances that we would not 
take it up before Wednesday of next 
week. 

Mr. PASTORE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KNOWLAND subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I should like to have this 
part of my remarks placed with the re- 
marks I made earlier relative to the leg- 
islative program. I call the attention 
of the acting minority leader to this at 
this time in order that there may be 
added to the list I previously gave Calen- 
dar No. 1639, which is S. 2759, a bill to 
amend the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act. 


CHARGES AGAINST NATIONAL RU- 
RAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE AS- 
SOCIATION 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
record with respect to charges made 
against the National Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association by the senior Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], should 
be cleared up. For this reason, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the body 
of the Recorp, a letter from Mr. Clyde 
Ellis, executive manager of NRECA, ad- 
dressed jointly to the Senator from Ver- 
mont and myself. 

Mr. Ellis’ letter includes a statement 
documenting the fact that charges 
made against him and his organization 
are mistaken. 

As the sponsor of the amendment 
passed by the Senate to increase REA 
loan funds by $35 million, I should like 
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to add some brief remarks about the 
amendment. I offered it of my own voli- 
tion because I was convinced of its need. 
I decided independently on $35 million 
as the amount of the increase since this 
would bring the total up to the same 
amounts authorized last year. This was 
less than the amount the NRECA desired. 

I studied the Appropriation Commit- 
tee hearings for data helpful in my 
presentation of the amendment, and, 
in this connection, made use of data 
presented to these committees by repre- 
sentatives of the NRECA. But I had no 
personal contact with any of them in the 
preparation of the data prior to the 
time the amendment was presented. 

All of this, however, is beside the point. 
Even if I had been in constant touch 
with the NRECA, they certainly have a 
legitimate right to further the interests 
of their membership. To assert that be- 
cause they supported my amendment, 
they were being partisan, is utterly ridic- 
ulous. They were supporting a posi- 
tion in line with one they had main- 
tained for some 6 months. 

If the Republican Party dislikes to 
have the NRECA supporting moves by 
Democrats, their remedy is very simple. 
They need merely to support the 
NRECA’s policies themselves. 

I am also glad to note in passing our 
amendment increasing REA funds by 
$35 million which passed the Senate was 
approved by the conference committee. 
Moreover, the conference report was 
unanimously approved by the conferees 
and was passed by the House and the 
Senate. Apparently the real merit of 
this REA increase was recognized, and 
Iam glad that the unwarranted political 
diversions and assumptions were ignored 
in the final action. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 18, 1954. 
Hon. GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
Hon. Pau. H. DOUGLAS, 
United States Senators, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATORS AIKEN AND DOUGLAS: This 
is a joint letter to each of you. 

The purpose of it is to appeal to each of 
you as statesmen and as gentlemen to take 
appropriate action to correct what I believe 
to be a wrong. 

Day before yesterday I talked with each of 
you personally, first with Senator AIKEN and 
then with Senator Douctas. From these 
conversations I was encouraged to hope that 
if the two of you would discuss with each 
other the matter of my grievance it could 
be cleared up. 

On June 2 and June 11 there were discus- 
sions in the Senate on the Department of 
Agriculture appropriation bill, in which Sen- 
ator AIKEN made charges that the legislative 
committee, a committee elected by the sys- 
tems themselves, and members of the staff 
of the National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, the service organization of the 
rural electric systems of the country, had 
knowingly overstated the systems’ loan fund 
needs to the Congress and supported, and 
caused the rural electric systems to support, 
more loan funds than would be required, and 
that they had done so for the purpose of 
embarrassing the administration and REA 
Administrator and to help reelect three 
Democratic Senators who will be candidates 
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to succeed themselves, namely Senators 
Dovuecias, HUMPHREY, and GILLETTE. The 
charges were directed principally at National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association’s 
executive manager. 

Senator Arken apparently was honestly 
mistaken in his interpretation of the testi- 
mony presented to the Congress by National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association's 
legislative committee and staff. I hope that 
I and others have since convinced him that 
he was in error on both charges. I will 
swear that to the best of my knowledge and 
belief the charges were completely unfound- 
ed and unjustified. 

But I gathered from Senator AIKEN that 
he feels you, Senator DoucLas, should first 
state that the National Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association and I, as its executive 
manager, were not responsible for certain 
statements you made in the debate which 
Senator AIKEN deemed to be political and 
intended, he said, for political purposes and 
which provoked him to make the charges. 
I hope you can make such a statement in 
order to make the record clear on this point. 

And I hope you, Senator Arken, will with- 
draw the charges and correct the record 
which has been made. 

I know that you both realize that the 
power company monopoly investor groups 
and their supporters are seizing upon this 
incident to attempt to divide the rural elec- 
tric systems and destroy their organization. 
The rural electrification program is certain 
to suffer from it. I believe you will both 
agree that it is important to the farmers of 
the country that the matter be cleared up 
quickly. 

I am attaching hereto a detailed reply to 
Senator AtrKen’s charges. Either or both of 
you may use it as you see fit. 

I believe that reasonable men, possessed 
of the facts, can resolve their differences, 
Particularly when a great cause is at stake. 

I, too, am anxious to do my part in this 
matter. If there is more that I can do, 
please command me. 

With personal regards to each of you, 
Tam, 

Sincerely, 

CLYDE T. ELLIS, 
Executive Manager. 


REPLY TO ALLEGATIONS OF SENATOR AIKEN AS 
FOUND IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD FOR 
JUNE 11, 1954, Paces 8033 To 8037, BY CLYDE 
T. ELLIS, EXECUTIVE MANAGER, NATIONAL 
RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
JUNE 18, 1954 


On June 11, 1954, Senator GEORGE AIKEN, 
of Vermont, made certain charges on the 
Senate floor against the rural electric sys- 
tems and their national organization, the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative Associ- 
ation, which must be answered. Generally, 
the charges were that the farmers’ electric 
systems and certain of their leaders had (1) 
misrepresented their loan fund needs to the 
Congress, and (2) that they had done so 
for political purposes. 

Inasmuch as Senator ATKEN’s statements 
have received wide circulation, particularly 
in news articles and editorials, and inasmuch 
as these charges seem almost certain to dam- 
age the rural electrification program, I feel 
it my duty not only to categorically deny 
them, but to document the denial. 

(I am sure that Senator AEN was simply 
misled in making these charges for I have 
a high personal regard for him. I am sure 
that he would not knowingly distort the 
facts. I trust that he will be convinced 
that he was in error and that he will make 
appropriate correction.) 

1. REPLY TO THE CHARGE OF MISREPRESENTA- 
TION OF LOAN FUND NEEDS BY NRECA 

The first charge made by Senator AIKEN 

is that NRECA, and also witnesses for 
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NRECA, used “figures which tended to give 
the Appropriations Committees an inaccu- 
rate picture of the need for REA loan funds.” 
“This inaccuracy,” he charged, “was the re- 
sult of comparing 18 months of loan needs 
with a 12-month loan program.” 

In short, the Senator from Vermont al- 
leged throughout his statement that NRECA 
and various witnesses compiled loan needs, 
i. e., planned applications, for an 18-month 
period, but erroneously and purposely com- 
pared 18 months of loan needs with a 12- 
month loan program. 

This charge is incorrect. It is true that 
NRECA requested funds for only a 12-month 
period, for that is all it can request under 
the law. But in computing its request for 
new loan funds, NRECA did take into ac- 
count the loan funds which were available 
at REA for the last 6 months of this current 
fiscal year, and NRECA made no erroneous 
comparison of 18 months of loan needs with 
a 12-month loan program. 

The Senator’s charge is refuted by refer- 
ence to testimony of the 10-man NRECA 
legislative committee, elected by the rural 
electric systems themselves from the 10 
NRECA regions of the country, and the tes- 
timony of the NRECA staff before the Senate 
Appropriations Committee on April 28, 1954. 
Pertinent parts of this testimony appear on 
pages 1073, 1074, and 1075 of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee hearings. It is 
shown here in the printed testimony of the 
co-ops that the total loan funds required 
for the 18-month period (that is, from Jan- 
uary 1 to June 30 of this fiscal year, and 
the 12 months of the next fiscal year) are 
$321 million. 

Breaking this down, it is also shown on 
these pages that the electric loan funds 
already provided by the Congress and avail- 
able through REA for the 6-month period 
January 1, 1954, to June 30, 1954, were $122 
million (including anticipated $5 million 
rescissions from old loans). This was de- 
ducted from the $321 million, leaving a need 
for new funds in the final amount of $199 
million to carry their program through the 
next fiscal year. 

It is also shown on these pages that in 
addition to the $199 million, NRECA re- 
quested an additional $50 million loan au- 
thorization in order that such funds might 
be available as needed to overcome the now 
inequitable formula in the REA Act and in 
order to meet probable or unforeseen con- 
tingencies. The probable contingencies 
would be the need for relatively large 
amounts of loan funds in certain States for 
generation and transmission purposes. 
Therefore, as is shown on these pages, the 
$199 million plus the $50 million adds up to 
a need of $249 million in new loan authori- 
zations by Congress. 

This testimony before the Senate commit- 
tee was substantially the same as had been 
given by the NRECA legislative committee 
and staff before the House Appropriations 
Committee on March 2, 1954. The relative- 
ly small reduction in the figure requested 
of the Senate by comparison with the figure 
requested of the House was the result of 
adjustment to account for REA’s rescissions 
of old loans in the amount of $5 million. 

The NRECA legislative committee and 
staff also told the Senate committee, as re- 
corded on these pages, that this $249 mil- 
lion request should be reduced by any 
amount which REA might draw down from 
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the Treasury during this fiscal year from a 
contingency fund provided by the Congress 
last year. REA has subsequently, on June 
2, 1954, drawn down approximately $38 mil- 
lion of the $45 million contingency fund 
provided by Congress last year. This would 
leave the adjusted NRECA request for new 
funds at $211 million. 

Therefore, before both the House and the 
Senate, NRECA did take into account the 
loan funds available at REA for the last 6 
months of the current fiscal year. Conse- 
quently, there was no erroneous compari- 
son of the 18 months of loan needs with a 
12-month loan program. 

In order to determine the amount of funds 
to request for the next fiscal year, it is al- 
Ways necessary that the rural electric sys- 
tems calculate their loan requirements over 
a period from the time of the calculation 
through the balance of the current fiscal 
year and through all of the following fiscal 
year. That is why NRECA always makes its 
annual survey as of January 1, each year, 
covering the 6 months remaining in the cur- 
rent fiscal year and the full 12 months of the 
following fiscal year. Thus NRECA can be in 
position to present the systems’ needs to the 
congressional committees when they meet in 
the late winter and early spring. 


NRECA’s calculations are consistently reliable 


NRECA’s presentation to Congress, based 
upon its annual January 1 survey, is very 
thorough. The questionnaire which is filled 
out by the system managers and returned 
to NRECA contains many questions designed 
to obtain the most accurate possible infor- 
mation for the benefit of the Congress. 

This survey, conducted over a period of 
several years, has been consistently relied 
upon by the Congress. It has been consist- 
ently conservative. 

For instance, last year (for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1954) NRECA requested more 
électric-loan funds than were requested by 
the Administration. The Congress approved 
more than were requested by the Adminis- 
tration. REA has now raised the size of 
its loan program higher than its original re- 
quest for new funds. If NRECA hadn't re- 
quested more funds, and if the Congress 
hadn't approved more funds, it now appears 
the rural electrics would not have been able 
to get as many loans approved this fiscal 
year as the REA Administrator has found it 
desirable to approve. 

Some years Congress has actually approved 
more electric-loan funds for REA than 
NRECA requested. For example, in the fiscal 
year 1950, the Congress appropriated $500 
million whereas NRECA requested only $450 
million. 

Actually, NRECA’s forecast of planned- 
loan applications which would be made to 
REA over this 18-month period have been 
consistently less than the applications which 
were actually received by REA in this pe- 
riod. In other words, the systems later 
apply for more funds in this period than 
they indicated in their survey. The follow- 
ing table 1, starting back in 1949, shows 
NRECA’s annual forecast of applications 
which the systems would make and the ac- 
tual applications made to REA for the period 
through the following 18 months. 

The NRECA legislative committee and 
staff presented this table 1 to the Senate 
committee on April 28, 1954, and it appears 
at page 1077 of the committee hearings. It 
was also published in NRECA’s Rural Elec- 
trification Magazine for May 1954. 

This table 1 tabulation shows clearly that 
the rural-electric systems have been con- 
servative in estimating the amount of ap- 
plications they would make in this 18-month 
period. It also shows clearly that NRECA’s 


legislative committee and staff have been 
conservative in calculating the systems’ ag- 
gregate needs for the Congress, 
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Taste 1.—Applications for electrification 
loans, as indicated by National Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Association annual sur- 
vey and actually received by REA, by 18- 
month periods beginning Jan. 1, 1949, 
through June 30, 195524 

Period Jan. 1, 1949, through 

June 30, 1950: 


Planned applications $368, 227, 400 
Actual applications to REA. 563, 539, 395 
Period Jan. 1, 1950, through 
June 30, 1951: 
Planned applications 284, 840, 738 
Actual applications to REA. 379, 227, 201 
Period Jan. 1, 1951, through 
June 30, 1952: 
Planned applications 193, 938, 639 
Actual applications to REA. 232, 158, 885 
Period Jan. 1, 1952, through 
June 30, 1953: 
Planned applications 153, 401, 468 
Actual applications to REA. 314, 108, 286 
Period Jan. 1, 1953, through 
June 30, 1954: 
Planned applications 194, 534, 247 
Actual applications to REA. 209, 499, 854 
Period Jan. 1, 1954, through 
June 30, 19552 221, 000, 000 


Actual applications to REA. 


1 REA figures for Jan. 1, 1954, through June 
30, 1955, are obviously not available at this 
time. 

According to National Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association annual survey. 

Through Apr. 2, 1954, only. 

Norte.—A close analysis of the survey and 
actual applications reveals that system man- 
agers report pretty accurately on the first 6 
months of the 18-month period but, as a 
group, they invariably underestimate their 
needs for the following fiscal year. There 
was a typographical error in the data 
originally submitted to the committee and 
this error appears in the foregoing table for 
the period Jan. 1, 1954, through June 30, 1955. 
The $221 million figure is the estimated ap- 
plications indicated by the annual NRECA 
survey. 


But the Senator has also alleged that an- 
other NRECA table which appears on page 
151 of the House Appropriations Committee 
hearings was used to determine the amount 
of NRECA’s request for additional electric 
loan fund authorizations by Congress. He 
stated that this table was later submitted to 
the Senate committee “with the same figures 
carefully, but erroneously, worked out for 
all 48 States and Alaska.” 

The answer to this charge is that this 
second table was not the basis for NRECA’s 
request for loan funds and was not so used. 
This table had no relationship to the amount 
of the NRECA loan fund request. Nor is it 
erroneous. This table showed only the ef- 
fect of the restrictive provisions of the State 
allocations formula in the REA Act assum- 
ing congressional approval of the various 
budgetary requests (REA or NRECA) or of 
the amount approved by the House. The 
only purpose of this table was to show how 
the outmoded restrictive provisions of this 
formula in the REA Act would limit, State 
by State, the amount of funds which could 
be borrowed in those States under a given 
amount of loan authorizations. 

We would emphasize again that the 
NRECA loan fund request was based on the 
loan needs of the rural electric systems for 
the 18-month period, January 1, 1954, 
through June 30, 1955, as determined by 
the annual NRECA survey. All factors to 
which the Senator referred, including the 
backlog of applications pending at REA and 
also the amount of funds available at REA 
for the last 6 months of fiscal 1954, were 
considered and accounted for in the NRECA 
request of Congress for funds, 
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Thus it follows that Senator Arken’s criti- 
cism of NRECA’s method of calculations is 
unfounded. As in prior years, NRECA’s 
analyses of the stated loan fund needs of 
the rural electric systems were conservative 
and sound. 


2. REPLY TO THE CHARGE THAT NRECA SUP- 
PORTED ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR POLITICAL PUR- 
POSES 


Senator Armen then charged that since, in 
his opinion, the extra funds were not 
needed, the motive for the NRECA request, 
and particularly that of its executive man- 
ager, was political and designed to help re- 
elect certain Democratic candidates to the 
Senate. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 
NRECA, through its legislative committee 
and its executive manager, appeared many 
times before committees of the Congress 
during both Democratic and Republican ad- 
ministrations seeking increase in loan fund 
authorizations above the administration’s 
budget request. No such charge was ever 
made before. 

NRECA's legislative committee, not its ex- 
ecutive manager, determines from the an- 
nual survey the amount of new loan funds 
to request of the Congress. The executive 
manager has no choice but to support the 
amount requested or any part of it that it 
seems possible to get. 

NRECA's legislative committee is composed 
of able rural electric leaders, well versed in 
the program’s needs. And while the com- 
mittee is no doubt composed of both Demo- 
crats and Republicans, I have never heard 
one of them mention the program in that 
connection. 

Senator AIKEN makes much of a telegram 
that was sent by the executive manager on 
June 1 to the rural electric statewide man- 
agers and generation and transmission co- 
ops urging their support of an amendment 
to increase the rural electric loan funds by 
$35 million over the House-approved figure 
of $135 million. He inserted the telegram 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, It reads as 
follows: 

“REA funds taken up today in Senate de- 
bate. Senators DOUGLAS, HUMPHREY, GIL- 
LETTE Offered amendment to increase electric 
loan fund authorization by $35 million addi- 
tional. This increase essential to generation 
and transmission program. All proponents 
of an increase in REA funds have finally 
agreed to support this amendment. Rollcall 
vote on amendment will be held at noon 
Wednesday, June 2. Imperative you wire 
your Senators immediately to support this 
amendment to increase REA electric loan 
funds by $35 million and that you contact 
managers and others in your State to also 
wire your Senators. 

“CLYDE T. ELLIS, 
Executive Manager, National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association,” 


But Senator AIKEN stated that this tele- 
gram was sent at 1 p. m. on that date, which 
would have been over 2 hours before the 
Douglas-Humphrey-Gillette amendment was 
introduced. This was not the case. On the 
contrary, this telegram was not sent until 
8:21 p. m. Eastern Standard Time (9:21 
p. m, Washington time) that night, some 
6 hours after the Douglas-Humphrey-Gil- 
lette amendment was introduced that aft- 
ernoon. This is verified by Western Union's 
records and by a telegram in our hands from 
Western Union to that effect. 

Note that the telegram quoted above is 
in the past tense. 

Note also that the telegram requested sup- 
port of an amendment for $35 million which 
would bring the total amount of new RBA 
electric-loan funds for next fiscal year up 
to only $170 million, still $41 million short 
of NRECA’s request. It was decided to sup- 
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port this $35 million amendment only when 
it appeared that no amendment providing 
for a larger amount would be offered. 

Further corroborating this fact is the tele- 
gram which the executive manager sent Sen- 
ator AIKEN and all other Senators at 1 p. m. 
that day asking him and them to support 
NRECA’s full request; not the smaller 
amount of $35 million. And at 1:30 p. m., 
that same day of June 1, the executive man- 
ager wired the statewide managers and 
others urging them to contact their Senators 
in support of NRECA’s full request to the 
Congress, not the $35 million amendment. 

I repeat that it was only after the end of 
that day's congressional debates and only 
after it appeared that no other amendment 
would be offered that the executive manager 
sent out the telegram to the rural electric 
statewide organizations and others asking 
their support of an amendment which had 
been introduced by Senators DOUGLAS, 
HUMPHREY, and GILLETTE. What else could 
the executive manager have done? Could he 
have failed to support that amendment be- 
cause it was offered by three Democratic 
Senators who will be candidates for reelec- 
tion? Would Senator Arken argue that it 
was wrong for three Republican Senators 
who are up for reelection to vote for the 
amendment as they did? A majority of the 
United States Senators evidently thought 
the amendment was good. They voted for 
it and it passed. 

Senator AIKEN also alleged that NRECA 
had not told the rural electric systems “the 
whole story”; that it had not kept them 
advised as to the loan-fund needs. 

On the contrary, NRECA has kept the di- 
rectors and managers of the rural electric 
systems, approximately 11,000 of them, well 
and fully advised at all stages as to their 
total loan-fund needs as same appeared from 
analyses of the annual survey questionnaires 
and from the legislative committee deter- 
minations. This has been done through 
several memorandums to the rural electric 
system directors and managers and through 
articles published in their own Rural Elec- 
trification magazine. Rural Electrification 
magazine is sent regularly also to all Mem- 
bers of Congress, including Senator AIKEN. 
Several of these articles appeared in the 
magazine as follows: February 1954 issue, 
page 15; March 1954 issue, page 3; May 1954 
issue, pages 3, 11, and 26; June 1954 issue, 
page 32. 

Furthermore, the 25 State papers of the 
rural electric systems, with a total consumer- 
member circulation of nearly 2 million farm 
families, have done an excellent job of keep- 
ing their individual members advised, and 
so also have the rest of the systems through 
their own newsletters and other communi- 
cations with their consumer-members. 

NRECA is strictly nonpartisan. Its Board 
of Directors and staff are Republicans, Demo- 
crats and Independents. So are the 11,000 
directors and managers of its member sys- 
tems. So also are the 4 million farm families 
receiving rural electric system service. But 
as far as I know, none of them ever thinks 
of the program in terms of partisan politics. 
They do think of it in terms of who is “fer 
and who is agin em.” And anyone who will 
visit some of the nearly 1,000 annual mem- 
bership meetings that will be held through- 
out the land this summer and attended by 
some two million people will have no doubt 
about it. 

As one final thought, I would ask the 
question: Which would be more helpful 
politically to the administration in power— 
for Congress to approve adequate electric 
loan funds for the farmers or inadequate 
funds? 

Curve T. ELLIS. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN PUB- 
LIC BUILDINGS BY LEASE- 
PURCHASE CONTRACTS—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee on con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 6342) to amend 
the Public Buildings Act of 1949 to au- 
thorize the Administrator of General 
Services to acquire title to real property 
and to provide for the construction of 
certain public buildings thereon by ex- 
ecuting purchase contracts; to extend 
the authority of the Postmaster General 
to lease quarters for post office purposes; 
and for other purposes, together with a 
statement of the managers on the part 
of the Senate. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the report and accompanying 
statement of the managers on the part 
of the Senate be printed in full in the 
ReEcorp, so that Members of the Senate 
may be acquainted with what the report 
contains. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be received, and will lie on the 
table; and, without objection, the report 
and statement will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The report and statement are as fol- 
lows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
6342) to amend the Public Buildings Act of 
1949 to authorize the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services to acquire title to real property 
and to provide for the construction of certain 
public buildings thereon by executing pur- 
chase contracts; to extend the authority of 
the Postmaster General to lease quarters for 
post-office purposes; and for other purposes 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 2 and 12. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 16, 18, 20, 
21, 22, 23, 24, 25, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: 

“Every purchase contract entered into pur- 
suant to this title shall provide for equal 
annual payments for the amortization of 
principal with interest thereon and the Ad- 
ministrator shall not enter into any such 
contract unless the amount of the annual 
payment required by such contract plus the 
aggregate of the annual payments required 
by all other purchase contracts entered into 
during the same fiscal year do not exceed the 
specific limitations on such payments which 
shall be provided in appropriation acts: Pro- 
vided, That prior to July 1, 1955, a limitation 
of not to exceed $5,000,000 is hereby estab- 
lished for such purpose.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “such agreement has been approved 
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by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
as evidenced by a written statement of such 
officer to the effect that the execution of such 
agreement is necessary and is in conformity 
with the policy of the President. No appro- 
priations shall be made for purchase contract 
projects which have not been approved by 
resolutions adopted by the Committees on 
Public Works of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, respectively, within 3 years 
after the date of enactment of this Act. For 
the purpose of securing consideration of 
said approval the Administrator shall trans- 
mit to each such committee a prospectus of 
the proposed project, including (but not 
limited to)— 

“(1) a brief description of the building 
located or to be erected at a given location; 

“(2) an estimate of the maximum cost of 
site and building together with the term of 
years over which payments would run and 
the maximum rate of interest that would be 
acceptable for any deferred part of such cost; 

“(3) a certificate of need for the space 
signed by the head of the agency or agencies 
which will use the facility; 

“(4) a statement by the Administrator of 
the General Services Administration that 
suitable space owned by the Government is 
not available and that suitable rental space 
is not available at a price commensurate 
with that to be afforded through the contract 
proposed; 

“(5) a statement of the managerial, cus- 
todial, heat and utility services to be pro- 
vided by the contractor, or an estimate of 
their probable cost if to be supplied in any 
part by the Government; 

“(6) a statement of the requirements for 
tax liability, upkeep and maintenance of 
the property by either the contractor or the 
Government during the period of the con- 
tract; 

“(7) a statement of rents and other hous- 
ing costs currently being paid by the Gov- 
ernment for any agencies to be housed in 
the building to be erected; and 

“(8) a statement in writing by the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget that 
the project is necessary and in conformity 
with the policy of the President.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 15, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the Senate amendment in- 
sert the following: 

“(g) No proposed lease-purchase agree- 
ment shall be executed under this section 
unless such agreement has been approved 
by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
as evidenced by a written statement of such 
officer to the effect that the execution of 
such agreement is necessary and is in con- 
formity with the policy of the President. 
No appropriations shall be made for lease- 
purchase projects which have not been ap- 
proved by resolutions adopted by the Com- 
mittees on Public Works of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, respectively, 
within three years after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. For the purpose of secur- 
ing consideration of said approval the Post- 
master General shall transmit to each such 
Committee a prospectus of the proposed 
project, including (but not limited to)— 

“(1) a brief description of the building 
located or to be erected at a given location; 

“(2) an estimate of the maximum cost of 
site and building together with the term of 
years over which payments would run and 
the maximum rate of interest that would be 
acceptable for any deferred part of such 


“(3) a certificate of need for the space 
signed by the head of the agency or agencies 
which will use the facility; 
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“(4) a statement by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral that suitable space owned by the Gov- 
ernment is not available and that suitable 
rental space is not available at a price com- 
mensurate with that to be afforded through 
the contract proposed; 

(5) a statement of the managerial, cus- 
todial, heat and utility services to be pro- 
vided by the contractor, or an estimate of 
their probable cost if to be supplied in any 
part by the Government; 

“(6) a statement of the requirements for 
tax Hability, upkeep and maintenance of the 
property by either the contractor or the Gov- 
ernment during the period of the contract; 

“(7) a statement of rents and other hous- 
ing costs currently being paid by the Gov- 
ernment for any agencies to be housed in 
the building to be erected; and 

“(8) a statement in writing by the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget that the 
project is necessary and in conformity with 
the policy of the President.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 17, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“(i) Every lease-purchase agreement en- 
tered into pursuant to this title shall pro- 
vide for equal annual payments for the 
amortization of principal with interest there- 
on and the Postmaster General shall not 
enter into any such contract unless the 
amount of the annual payment required by 
such contract plus the aggregate of the an- 
nual payments required by all other lease- 
purchase agreements entered into during the 
same fiscal year do not exceed the specific 
limitations on such payments which shall 
be provided in appropriation acts: Provided, 
That prior to July 1, 1955, a limitation of 
not to exceed $3,000,000 is hereby established 
for such purpose.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 19, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “which do not bind the government for 
periods exceeding thirty years for each such 
lease agreement.“; and the Senate agree to 
the same, 

EDWARD MARTIN, 

Francis CASE, 

Tuomas H. KUCHEL, 

DENNIS CHAVEZ, 

SpessarD L. HOLLAND, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 

GEORGE A, DONDERO, 

Homer D. ANGELL, 

J. Harry McGrecor, 

GEORGE H. FALLON, 

JAMES W. TRIMBLE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


STATEMENT OF THE MANAGERS ON THE PART OF 
THE SENATE TO ACCOMPANY REPORT OF 
SENATE CONFEREES ON H. R. 6342 


The purpose of this bill (H. R. 6342) is 
to provide for the acquisition of title to real 
property and construction of public build- 
ings by the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices and the. Postmaster General through 
purchase-contract agreements, and for term- 
lease agreements for the accommodation of 
the activities of the Federal Government. It 
provides a supplemental method of securing 
building space which would be used only in 
accordance with specified conditions and 
criteria, 

When this bill was passed by the House of 
Representatives it contained provisions 


which constituted a broad delegation of 
legislative authority to the Executive De- 
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partment with respect to obtaining build- 
ings for activities of the Federal Government. 

After considering those provisions, the 
Committee on Public Works recommended 
certain restraints upon this broad delegation 
of authority. The Senate accepted these re- 
straints and added further amendments of a 
restrictive nature. As passed by the Senate, 
the bill fulfilled its original objective of pro- 
viding a supplemental method of obtaining 
Federal building space but only under cer- 
tain specified criteria and with adequate 
safeguards to preserve the legislative respon- 
sibilities with respect to authorizations for 
Federal buildings. 

Under the agreement recommended by the 
conferees, the substance of all of the Senate 
amendments is retained in the Act. Many 
of the Senate amendments are agreed to in 
their entirety. Other Senate amendments 
are modified for purposes of clarification. 

Two similar amendments, one each in ti- 
tle I and title II, presented the most con- 
cern to the conferees. These are the amend- 
ments dealing with prior approval of the 
Committees on Public Works before any 
lease-purchase project can proceed, Certain 
questions concerning the constitutionality of 
these amendments were raised by the Execu- 
tive Departments. Although the Senate con- 
ferees are not convinced of the validity of 
those questions, they have agreed to alter- 
native language which it is understood will 
remove the constitutional objections of the 
Executive Departments and which still re- 
tains the same degree of legislative respon- 
sibility as in the Senate amendments. This 
is accomplished by prohibiting the appropria- 
tion of funds for lease-purchase projects 
which have not been approved by resolu- 
tions adopted by the Committees on Public 
Works. The original Senate language pro- 
hibited the execution of any lease-pur- 
chase agreement unless the Administrator 
or Postmaster General has come into agree- 
ment with the Committees on Public Works. 
Under the new conference language, Com- 
mittee approval must be obtained before 
the necessary funds can be appropriated. 
If an appropriation should be proposed with- 
out Committee approval, such appropriation 
would be subject to a point of order. Al- 
though the conferees feel that such a pro- 
posal would not be made, it is their intent 
and understanding that a point of order can 
be made and sustained against appropria- 
tions for projects lacking Committee ap- 
proval. 

With respect to the use of funds for the 
purposes of this Act during the fiscal year 
1955, it is the understanding of the con- 
ferees that the General Services Administra- 
tor and the Postmaster General may use 
rental funds already appropriated for the fis- 
cal year 1955 within the limits of the 
amounts specified in this Act for lease-pur- 
chase agreements, and that before doing so 
they will obtain Committee approval in the 
same manner as they must do before securing 
appropriations for that purpose for subse- 
quent fiscal years. 

The conferees also have agreed to place a 
three-year limitation upon the time during 
which lease-purchase projects may be ap- 
proved. 

The following is an explanation of the 
action of the conferees on each Senate 
amendment: 

The House recedes and agrees to the fol- 
lowing Senate amendments: 3, 4, 6, 7, 9, 
10, 11, 13, 14, 16, 18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, and 25. 

The Senate recedes from its amendments 
numbered 2 and 12. The substance of these 
amendments is incorporated in the new lan- 
guage for amendments numbered 5 and 15. 
This constitutes a change in drafting only. 

Amendment No. 1: The Senate language 
is retained with a modification to make it 
clear that the requirement for equal annual 
payments applies to amortization of princi- 
pat with interest thereon and does not in- 
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clude variable items such as tax payments. 
At the insistence of the House, the Senate 
also agrees to increase the limitation on ex- 
penditures during the fiscal year 1955 from 
$4,000,000 to $5,000,000. The House had no 
such limitation. 

Amendment No. 17: This is the same as 
amendment No. 1 except that it applies to 
the Post Office Department. The Senate 
language is retained with the clarifying 
change explained above. The limitation on 
the 1955 expenditures is increased from 
$1,000,000 to $3,000,000 at the insistence of 
the House. The House had no such limi- 
tation. 

Amendment No. 5: This amendment, to- 
gether with its counterpart, Amendment No. 
15, in title II dealing with the Post Office 
Department, originally required that no 
lease-purchase agreement could be executed 
unless the appropriate executive department 
comes into agreement with the Committees 
on Public Works with respect to each pro- 
posed project. For the purpose of obtaining 
such agreement, it required the submission 
of certain itemized data describing and justi- 
fying the project. The conferees agree to 
new language which accomplishes the same 
purpose as the original Senate amendment 
and which is understood to satisfy the pre- 
vious constitutional objections of the Execu- 
tive Department. The pertinent part of the 
new language reads as follows: “No appro- 
priations shall be made for purchase con- 
tract projects which have not been approved 
by resolutions adopted by the Committees on 
Public Works of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, respectively, within 3 years 
after the date of enactment of this act.” 
The new language retains the requirement 
for submission of itemized data for consid- 
eration by the committees. The substance 
of Amendment No. 2 requiring approval of 
the Bureau of the Budget is incorporated in 
the new language. 

It is understood that the approval proce- 
dures provided for in this language will also 
be observed for any projects proposed in the 
fiscal year 1955 and that funds appropriated 
for that year may be used for projects ap- 
proved in that manner within the limits of 
the amounts specified in this act. 

Amendment No. 15: This is modified in 
exactly the same way as Amendment No. 5 
as explained above. 


Amendment No. 19: The substance of this 
amendment is retained with clarifying lan- 
guage which has the effect of permitting op- 
tions beyond the 30-year period only if they 
are not binding upon the Government. 

EDWARD MARTIN, 

FRANCIS CASE, 

THomas H. KUCHEL, 

DENNIS CHAVEZ, 

SPESSARD L. HOLLAND, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
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THE BUREAU OF INTERNAL REV- 
ENUE—DELINQUENT TAX AC- 
COUNTS IN THE THIRD COLLEC- 
TION DISTRICT OF NEW YORK 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, we 
all remember the scandalous situation 
which existed in the Treasury Depart- 
ment in 1951. At this time I wish to 
review briefly the conditions which ex- 
isted in the third collection district in 
New York. 

At the time of the exposure of the 
scandals in that area, and at my request, 
the Commissioner of Internal Reyenue 
furnished certain information which 
established the fact that as of January 
1, 1951, there were 630 delinquent tax ac- 
counts in excess of $25,000 in the third 
collection district in New York alone, 
totaling about $130 million. 

Last year, under date of February 19, 
1953, I directed a letter to Hon. T. Cole- 
man Andrews, Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, asking for a review of the suc- 
cess which they had had in the collection 
of some of these items. 

I received a reply from Mr. Andrews 
in which he outlined in detail a report 
on 180 of the 630 cases. The report 
shows that out of the 180 cases involv- 
ing a little more than 844% million, there 
has been collected $1,600,000, or about 4 
percent. Many cases have been com- 
promised for inability to pay, others 
bankrupt, and others still delinquent. 

All of this list represents cases which, 
as of January 1, 1951, had been reported 
as outstanding. Many had not even been 
billed for their delinquency at the time 
the investigation was started. 

The loose management and careless 
conditions in that office are inde- 
scribable. 

At this point I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
text of my letter to Mr. Andrews, dated 
February 19, 1953, and his reply thereto, 
dated April 14, 1954, together with the 
report outlining the 180 cases. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

FEBRUARY 19, 1953. 
Mr. T. COLEMAN ANDREWS, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Department of the Treasury, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. ANDREWS: Following the removal 

of Collector Johnson from the third collec- 
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tion district in New York, the Treasury De- 
partment, upon my request, furnished an 
inventory comprising approximately 630 
delinquent tax accounts in excess of $25,000 
each and totaling around $130 million. 


How many of these accounts were settled 
without payment (or abated), and how much 
money was involved in the markoff in this 
particular office during the past 2 years? 

Yours sincerely, 
Joun J. WILLIAMs. 
UNITED STATES TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, April 14, 1954. 
Hon. JoHN J. WILLIAMS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: On March 25, 1954, As- 
sistant Commissioner Winkle informed you 
that we were taking steps to bring up to 
date the information which you had re- 
quested in connection with a list of accounts 
in excess of $25,000 outstanding on the books 
of our upper Manhattan district office as of 
January 1, 1951. This letter followed a visit 
which Mr. Winkle made to your office to ex- 
plain to you the reasons for the unfortunate 
delay that has been involved in answering 
your original request for information con- 
cerning these accounts. 

As I understand your letter you wish to be 
furnished with the names of the taxpayers 
against whom these accounts were out- 
standing as of January 1, 1951, together with 
information in each case which will show 
whether the account is still outstanding or 
whether it has been abated and, if abated, 
the reasons for the abatement. 


The attached list sets forth all informa- 
tion which we believe can be furnished you 
within the limitations contained in section 
55 of the Internal Revenue Code. It con- 
tains the names of 180 taxpayers and in- 
cludes not only those whose accounts were 
written off because of acceptance of offers 
in compromise, but others which, because 
of some action on the part of the Govern- 
ment or the taxpayers, are also of public 
record. In each such case we have at- 
tempted to furnish as complete a record as 
possible, and, to this end, the list shows the 
amounts in the accounts at the time they 
became of public record and the status 
changes occurring thereafter. 

We regret that we are unable to give you 
detailed information with respect to the re- 
maining 445 taxpayers, or to the accounts of 
the above-mentioned taxpayers which are 
not of public record, because we are of the 
opinion that to do so would be in violation 
of section 55 of the Internal Revenue Code, 

I trust that this information is responsive 
to your request. 

Very truly yours, 
O. Gorpon DELK, 
Acting Commissioner, 


Taxpayer 


Balance due of | Balance due, 
public record | Dec. 31, 1953 


Remarks 


Acme Summit Mills. Inc., 245 5th Ave., New York City. 


Percy Adamson, 1230 6th Ave., New York City. 


Harry Bernholtz, 1840 77th St., Brooklyn, N. X 


William H. and Blanche Blath, 150-11 7th Ave., Whitestone, N. Y... 
William F. Carey, 405 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
Jerome Chaims, 302 West 12th St., New York City 
Fan and Bill's, Inc., 19 West 44th St., New York City. 


Glassoloid, Inc., 511 East 72d St., New York City.. 


Offer of $240,000, based on inability to pay, accepted in compromise of 
tax balance of $417,433. Upon payment of offer, tax balance was 


Offer of $68,000, based on inability to pay, accepted in compromise of 
$178,494.38 and certain other accounts not included in the original 
list of accounts here involved. Upon payment of offer, tax balance 


Offer of $15,000, based on inability to pay and doubt as to liability, 
in compromise of balance of $40,851.94 which has not as 


Offer of $3,500 accepted in compromise of balance of $25,892.62, Upon 
yment of offer, tax balance was abated. 

Offer of $50,000 based on inability to pay, accepted in compromise of 
tax balance of $128,925.69, which has not as yet been abated. 

Offer of $5,000 noopten in compromise of the balance of $79,087.04. 
U; offer, tax balance was abated, 

Offer of $31,742.20, based on inability to pay and its doubt as to liabil- 

ity, accepted in compromise of balance of $123,250.08, Upon pay- 
ment of offer, tax balance was abated. 

Offer of $20,325.52, based on inability to pay and doubt as to liability, 
accepted in compromise of balance of $67,490.36. Upon payment of 
offer, tax balance was abated. 


$417, 433. 00 0 
abated. 
178, 494. 38 0 
was abated. 
40, 851. 94 $40, 851, 94 
accepted 
yet been abated, 
25, 892. 62 0 
128, 925. 69 128, 925. 69 
— 79, 087. 04 0 
pon payment 
128, 250. 08 0 
—— 67, 490. 36 0 
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Balance due of | Balance due, 
Taxpayer public record | Dee. 31, 1953 Remarks 

5 wasser, 465 West End Ave., New York Cy 193, 322. 01 Offer of $125,000, based on inability to pay, accepted in compromise 

eie e x ty oF ve Sacer of $193,322.01. Upon payment of offer, tax balance was 
a — 

Inc., 430 Lexin; Ave, New York O ce encndnn ee 131, 478. 27 Offer of $37,000, based on inability to pay, accepted in compromise of 

tanang Roe EPO Nom Ese z oe of $131,478.27. Upon payment of offer, tax ce Was 
a ; 

arry ene, D 25, 587. 28 Offer of $13,689.20 accepted in compromise of balance of $25,587.28. 

a . K g Upon payment of offer, tax ce was abated. 

Estate of Joseph Jonas, 130 East 75th St., New Vork City. 25, 521. 68 Offer of $13,654.10 accepted in compromise of balance of $25,521.68, 
Upon payment of offer, tax balance was a 

J. Edward and Hilda Jones, 100 Morris Lane, Scarsdale, N. K 142, 723. 38 Offer of $50,000 accepted in compromise of balance of $142, 723.38, which 

New York Ci 32, 36 oie of S70 yea 8 ility to doubt as to liabilit 
, 138 West 21st St., New Yor! ty. I 199. er o 000, sed on inability to pay, and doubt as ability, 
nn if accepted in compromise of $32,199.36, w which has not yet been abated, 

Mark D. and Beatrice Leff, Miami Beach, Fla 49, 894. 90 Offer of $26,000 accepted in compromise of balance of $49,894.90. Upon 

orme: 5th Ave., New York Ci 53, 864. 35 olfes of $10, 930.06, based 3 ise 
Elsie Li an), 530 vo. W Yor ty. „ 864. 35 or of $10, on ina y to pay, accep! n comprom 

Prapti MND es Ries Lose) oe z; of $53,864.35. Upon payment of offer, tax balance was abated, 

James A. Moffet, 4 East 72d St., New York City....-.....--.---.----- 159, 686. 96 Offer of $20,000, based on inability to pay, accepted in . of 
balance of $159,686.96, which has not as yet been abated. 

George D. Murphy, 104 Cleveland Ave., Rockville Centre, Long 134, 386. 73 Offer of $7,500, based on inability to pay, accepted in a o Rpg of 

Island, N. Y. — of $134,385.73, Upon payment of offer, tax ce Was 
Wallace Ave., Bronx, N. . 30, 209. 87 Offer of $1,000, based on inability to pay, accepted in compromise of 

. N f ‘ 7 — 4 of $30,200.87, Which ia DOAS yet been abated, 5 

Nathan I. Tall, 2825 Claflin Ave., Bronx, N. Y_.-.-...-..-----.------- 37, 898, 81 Offer of $3,500, So ano t on inability to pay, accepted in compromise of 
on ‘of $37,898.81, Upon payment of offer, tax ce Was 
abated. 

Alfred Wynschenk, Jr., 139 East 35th St., New York City. 29, 982, 69 Offer of $1, 92 based on inability to pay, a ted in compromise 

Re of balanco of $20,982.69. Upon payment of f ott „tax balance was 
C Transport Corp., Ninth Precinct Bldg., Newark Airport 49, 783. 13 456.81 | Taxpayer was adjudicated bankrupt. Proofs of claim filed. Pay 
ag mt N.J = Sy á * ant of $3,432.48 received. $2,241.54 written off upon acceptance 
and payment of compromise offer of $225, $19,437.88 transferred to 
Newark district for collection. 

Bremer Tool Corp., 211 Spring St., Staten Island, N. T. 42,035. 62 42, 035. 62 8 adjudicated bankrupt on May 16, 1946. Proofs of claim 
filed. Payment of $1,519.36 received 

Broadway and 50th Eni Inc., care of Harry V. Chafan, 223, 605. 91 223, 605. 91 Taxpayer a Proof of elai bankrupt a t as a result of petition filed on May 

trustee, 53 Park Pl., New York City. p Payment of $4,398.41 received 
8 

P. B. Clark, Inc., 122 West 30th St., New York City 44, 925. 41 36, 732. 36 Taxpayer. adjedicated bankrupt as a result of petition filed June 12, 
1950. Proofofclaim filed. Payment of $6,416.29 received. $1,776.73 
transferred to Ist Pennsylvania district for collection. 

Commonwealth Aircraft, Inc., 521 5th Ave., New York City 430, 902. 55 430, 902.55 | Taxpayer adjudicated bankrupt on Mar. 17, 1949. Proof of claim 

X filed. Payment of $8,981.77 received. 

Corset & Brassiere Trade Center, Ine., 255 5th Ave., New York City. 508, 826. 20 490, 187. 12 | Taxpayer was adjudicated bankrupt as a result of petition filed on 
Fe A 8, -Pyg N Sert i proof of claim filed. Payment of $19,173.17 
received on Nov 

F. B. 0 raging CoD , doing business as Folies Bergere, 26 West 47th 28, 880. 53 28, 880. 53 | Taxpayer adjudicated bankrupt. Proofs of claim filed. 

St., New Yor! 

Fontaine Products Corp. „ 306 East Gist St., New York City 102, 984. 10 102, 984.10 | Taxpayer adjudicated bankrupt as a 8 of petition filed on Feb. 
14, 1947. Amended proofs of Petaim fi led. 

The 400 Restaurant, 521 5th Ave., er . , MN eee eee 396, 167. 55 396, 167. 55 Proofs of claim filed. Taxpayer adjudicated bankrupt on Oct. 7, 1947. 

William Giglio, also known as Emanuel J . Giglio, 7 5 Louis J. Roth, 289, 689. 33 0 Taxpayer adjudicated bankrupt on Apr. 26, 1950. Proof of ‘claim 

166 West 32d St., New York City. —— p rp — Ser receiv: 8289, 689.33 transferred to Newark 
strict for collection. 

Norbert S. Glasschieb, care of Louis H. Saper, trustee in bankruptcy, 32, 885. 04 32, 885.04 | Proof of claim filed Aug. 30, 1950. Trustee made final accounting on 

19 Rector St., New York City. June bp Barge 7 15 1 7 s approved. No payment received, Tax- 
payer on June 2 

King Novelty Co., Inc., 30 West 36th St., New York City. 20, 055. 44 25,353. 46 | Taxpayer executed assignment for benefit of 3 ee claim 
and amended proof filed. Payment of $701.98 

Kreidman Bros., Ine., care of Alexander T. McLeod, trustee in bank- 194, 309. 33 194, 309.33 | Taxpayer was adjudicated bankru z on Dee. 20. 1048, Proofs of 

— 5 American Fur Merchants Assoclatio n, Inc., 393 7th Ave., claim filed. No payment receiv 
ew Yor 

Anthony O. La kosca, Inc., Leonard Weintraub, assignee for benefit 388, 061. 83 386, 549.62 | Taxpayer executed assignment for benefit of creditors on Oct. 1 

of creditors, 551 5th Ave., New York City. 1950. Proof of claim filed, Payments of $1,474.02 and $38.1 

Nicholas & Co., importers, 420 Lexington Ave., New York Oity 55, 175. 07 55,175.07 | Taxpayer made assi 1 for benefit of creditors on July 13, 1949, 
Proof of claim fil Payment of $3,422.80 received. 

Ovington's Gift Shop, 437 5th Ave., New York City....-..... 170, 634. 25 156, 886. 24 Toners discharged in bankruptcy pursuant to ch. X, Bankruptcy 

Proof of claim filed, . of $13,748.01 received. 

Press Wireless, Inc., 1475 Broadway, New York City 69, 145. 34 21, 145. 13 8 filed petition for arrangement under ch. XI, Bankruptcy 
Aer a proofs of filed. Payment of $51,229.35 re- 

Pressurelube, Inc., 609 West 134th St., New York City 6, 269, 486.59 | 6, 269, 486. 59 | Taxpayer adjudicated bankru mpr as a result of petition filed on Jan, 
31, 1947. Proofs of claim fi No distribution, 

Radio Navigational Instrument Corp., 305 East 63d St., New York 118, 236. 79 118, 236. 79 Taxpayer filed petition for arrangement under ch. XI, Bankruptcy 

ity. Proofs of claim filed with referee in bankru kruptcy. 

Rubel Jewelry Manufacturing Co., 6665th Ave., New York City 173, 566. 87 152, 849. 18 rcv executed assignment for benefit of tors. Proofs of 
claim filed, Payment of $20,717.69 received. 

— = Eu Egone beste Cr. Waldorf Astoria Hotel, Park Ave. and 275, 251. 84 275, 251.84 | Taxpayer died on Aug. 31, 1946. Proof of claim filed on Mar. 16, 

ew 3 1050. No payment received. 

went E. Bretzfie A aoi, care of Dorothy S. Bretzfield, 35 East 70, 840. 08 61,398.19 | Taxpayer died on Nov. 24, 1944. Amended proof of claim filed. 

76th St., New Yor ‘City. Papin of $10,808.70 received. 

Ezra S. Brockway, Sense, 14 Birchwood Lane, Great Neck, N. Y.. 213, 890. 09 206, 488. 60 —— 5 95 on Nov. 3, 1048. Amended proof of claim filed, Pay- 
ment 9 receiv 

/ S 263, 311. 45 261, 325. 78 1 Tia. led Jan. 2, 22, 1948. Proof of claim filed. Payment of 

Camna ie 1 5 Rose Lutkoff, executrix, 900 West End 47, 756. 82 47, 601. 82 TEPATE od ia on Jan. 8, 1948. Proof of claim filed, Payment of 

ve, zn ‘or! v. 
Lawrence S. and Julia Morris, care of Samuel Adelman, trustee in 25, 082. 26 25, 082. 26 Allowable credit of szz.73 ej to accounts. Proof of claim filed. 
bankruptey, 261 Broadway, New York City. yer was adjudica bankrupt asa 2 ofa petition filed 
5 ‘eb. 3, 1950. Lawrence S. Morris died on Mar. 5, 1953. 

Elias Robinson, 320 West 90th St., New York City 37, 531. 35 37, 380.30 | Taxpayer died on Feb. 20, 1950, Amended proof of claim filed 

Payment of $150.97 received on Oct. 29, 1952. 
ee ees Ni a, Sc Norman Turrell, administrator, 1364 Noel 89, 609. 78 69,151.82 | Proof of claim filed, Payment of $30,457.96 received. 
vi ew 

Ab-Ell n Inc., 725 7th Aver New York City 32, 276.35 | Notices of lien filed Feb. u and Apr. 1, 1952. 

D. H. Ahrend & Co., 325 East 44 th St., New York C 54, 341. 54 | Notice of lien filed June 16, 1952. 

eroian na Co., John J. Allen, Peter Pillon, et 1, 028, 871.15 | Notice of lien filed Nov. 15. 1939. 

American Hyalso! Jeor ia 77... ee Conca, 070, 22 0 Notice of lien filed. $130,418.24 1 5 214,651.98 transferred 

120 Broadway Be ork ——. 2 lower ‘Manhattan district for co nete 1 * 

Juvenal Angel, do : ee as Latin American Institute, 900 Park 35, 971. 54 35, 971. 54 Nodes of ken filed Nov. b and 2. 1068. 

ve., New Yor! 
Joseph Clark Balduin, 3 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 41, 103. 60 41, 103. 60 


Nee — — — 7 = on Apr. 24, 1951, on all accounts except 194618 
latter account Apr. 30, 1051. 


1954 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 8881 
Balance due of| Balance due, 
‘Taxpayer | public record | Dee. 31, 1953 Remarks 

Sarah Pam Blumenthal, 440 Park Ave., New York City. 2710 $47, 494.14 $47, 494. 14 Notice of lien filed June 26, 1952, 

Calton Estate Inc., transferee, 21 East doth St., New York 109, 011. 98 224. Notice of lien filed Oct. 9, 1951, 

Harold Chassman, 505 5th Ave., New York City EEE, 71, 425.32 71,425.32 | Notice of lien filed Jan. 25, 1954. 

W. T. Davis, 444 East 57th St., New York City. $71, 955. 52 871, 955. 52 | Notice of lien filed June 7, 1951. 

Charles R. De Sales, transferee, 172 East 95th St, ‘New York City 260, 390. 48 390. 48 | Notice of lien filed July 29, 1953. 

Edison Concrete Corp., 51 East 42d St., New Y ork 8 154, 408. 09 Notice of lien filed Mar. 2, 1951, Aug. 6, 1951, and Sept. 25, 1981. 
eee 154,403.09 transferred to 14th New York collection district for collec- 

Harry and Lena Eisen 48 West 33d St., New York City. 36, 480. 25 36, 480. 25 Notice of lien filed June 7, 1951. 

ie Sllison, 245 5th Ave., New York City 5 26, 550. 78 26, 550.78 | Notice of lien filed Sept. 3, 1953, 

Ta 530 7th Ave., New York City 48, 643. 95 48, 643.95 | Notices of lien filed Mar. 26, 1948. and Apr. 9, 1948, 
hie Floyd-Jones, care of Morris Fish, 45 John St., New York City 103, 785. 53 71, 880.73 | Notice of lien filed Mar. 20, 1951. $31,904.80 paid. 
Theodore J. Funt, 12 East dist St., New York City 30, 348. 52 29, 082.00 | Notice oe filed June 15, 1951. $1,266.52 allowed as a credit against 
account. 
John L. Green, Vaduz, Lichtenstein 57, 817. 80 57, 817.80 | Notice of lien filed May 3, 1951. 
Samuel Greenblatt, 61 Lawrence Ave., 77, 494. 04 0 9 5 Feo fled, M ar. 9, 1953. Accounts transferred fo Florida 
strict for col 
Joseph L. Gross, transferee, 675 Walton Ave., New York City 41, 099. 95 41, 092. 45 greta bata filed l Nov. 23, 1953. Cleaning Contractors Corp., trans- 
eror. paid. 
Samuel Dashiell Hammett, 10 East 40th St., New York City. 100, 632. 03 


POR Handsman, 766 Montgomery St., New York City 
G. Hansen, 366 Madison Ave, New York, N. T 


Alfred J. Hartenan, 3 West 29th St., tare WOME OT once eo a 
Charles A. Hyde, 130 Wadsworth A Few DX Ore Clty EEE A 
Monteflore and Sara Kahn, Hotel Desk, 30 West 54th i, New York 


Cit 
liam F. Kenny, care of Gale, Inc., 48 West 48th St., New York Guy. 
Morris Kleinman, 3400 ove "Ave., B 
Magmus Films, Ine., 363 Lexington Ave., New York Ci 
anayunk Forging Corp., 521 5th Ave., New York City- 
Teann Y; 8 18-A West Hamilton Pl., Jersey City, N 


Henry Clay Mount, 51 West 76th St., New York City 
Joel Newman, 405 East 54th St., New York 6 


Angelo Ortiz, 542 West 112th St., New Vork City. 
Una Pasmar, 25 West 57th St., New York City- 
Matilda Portency, 110 West 40th St., New York City. 
Kask, 55 were st Cambridge St., Phoenix, A 5 

ockaway Hewlitt, Tong tal Island, N 
Russell C. Roshon, ET. business as Russell C. 3 Organization 


Louis ris Schacter, 1370 Broadway, New 5 York ¢ City. 


Henry Anthony A "i REEN ET ASS, 

Edward land. 1 Ethel Schwann, Hotel laza, 50 West 77th St., New 
or! 

Sorecon Carns 51 East 42d St., New York City. 


Soya Corp. of America, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 
ae 25 Central tg West, New Bo D 


521 5th Ave., New York City 
Martin Wilsker, care of Tuxedo Fabrics, 499 7th Ave., New York City. 
Wissahickon Tool Works, Inc, 521 5th Ave., New York A 
Salvatore So! alvatore “ “Parte” Sollazzo, 115 Central Park West, 
New York City. 
Music, Tae: Columbus Circle, New York — 
American Textile tile Gon onverters, Inc., New York City 
House, Ine., New York Cit 
Estate of Joseph Baker, care of 
New York City. 


Brooklyn, N 
Consolidated Conditioning Corp., New York e T 


Craft Coated 1 amas Inc., 251 5th Ave., 8 York Oity 
), New York City__..-....... 
trading 


Charles C. Cuker (Cuker Process Corp. 
Cummings, Cummings & CO) 
New York City. 


New York City. 
Graves-Quinn Corp., New York City. 
E. Green Oo., 328 East 103d St., New York C 


Harry Gretske, care of William Leving, trustee in bankruptcy, 1450 
Bear, New York City. 
e Co., Inc., 295 Madison Ave., New York City 


Louis Halle, 225 Broadway, care of Edward Halle, executor, 287 West 
End Ave., New York City. 
Hamimariand 8 Co., Inc., 460 West 34th St., New York 


Harod Chemists Inc. (Wolf J. Overhamm), 28 West 57th St., New 
Frederick C. Havemeyer, care of Nicholas & Co., 420 Lexington Ave., 


New York City. 
Morton 5 ee Con East 35th 4 * OTK. ORF eee 


Iceland Dorp. 1 no ew deme! 
August Saas deceased. — Russack. executor, 430 
Lexington Ave., New York 


City. 
Peter Junco Studios, Ine., 157 East 69th St., New York City_......... 
Louise Kinsler & Sons, 155 West 29th St., New Lork ro Shodan 
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Notice of lien fled ‘Aug. 15. 1951. $3,603.85 allowed as credit to account, 
$1,000 transferred to lower Manhattan e for collection. 

Notes of lien filed June 7, 1951. $1,323.50 credited to account. 

Notice of lien filed June 26, 1952. $33,673.45 transferred to Philadel- 

phia district for collection. 

Notice of lien filed June 7, 1951. 

Notice of liens filed. 8200 paid. 

Notice of lien filed May 24, 1950. 


Notices of liens filed June 8, and June 4, 1953. 

Notice of lien filed Aug. 23, 1950. $641 $8 paid, 

Notice of lien oea Sept. ag ig Paid in full. 

Notice of lien filed Jan, 22 

Notices of lien filed Aug. 23 jos Sept. 11, 1947. $81,239.72 transferred 
to Newark district for Pacers 

Notice of lien filed July 10, 1953 

Notice of lien June 11, 1946. $120,303.30 transferred to Florida 
district for collection. 

Notice of lien filed Sept. 4, 1953. 

Notice of lien filed Oct. 10, 1953, 

Notice of lien filed Oct, 23, 1953, 

Notice of lien filed cen 10, 1953. 

Notices of lien filed May 21, 1953 and June 1, 1953. 

Notice of 2 filed July 12, 1950. $45,622.45 transferred to Pittsburgh 

district for collection. 

Notice of lien filed cam 22, 1945, 

Notice of lien filed June 25, 1951. 

Notice of lien filed rp 24, 1951. 

Notice of lien filed Mar, 5, 1953. 

Notice of lien filed in ali New York counties, 


Bote of lien filed June 5, 1952. $26,522.54 transferred to lower Man- 
hattan district for collection, 

Notice of lien filed Dec. 15, 1952. 

Notices of lien filed Aug. 7, 15, 17, and 21, 1951. $8,181.23 paid 

Notices of lien filed Mar. 26 and Apr. 9, 1548, and June 2, 1951. 

Notice of lien filed Apr. 15, 1953. $37,074.44 paid. 


Notice of lien filed Dec. 15, 1953. 
Notice of lien filed Jan. 24, 1951. $31,002.58 transferred to Baltimore 
district for collection. 
Notice of lien filed Jan. 22, 1945. 
Notice of lien filed Oct. 16, 1950. 
Notice of lien filed Jan. 22, 1945. 
lien filed. 


Notice of 
Proofs of claim filed June 6, 1952 and May 15, 1953. $249.27 paid. 
Proofs of claim filed Apr. 12, 1950 and J y 3, 1950. Sd ge 


Proof of claim filed June 18, 1950. 
Proof of claim filed Sept. 4, 1951. 


Proof of claim filed Mar. 16, 1951. 

Proofs of claim filed Noy. 21, 1950, Dec. 27, 1950, and Mar. 7, 1951, 

Proofs of claim filed June 28, 1950 and Mar. 21, 1951. 

Proof of — filed May 16, 1940. 

Proof of claim filed Aug. 7, 1950. $146.47 paid, $5,971.29 transferred 
to 8 district for collection. 

Proofs of claim filed May 28, 1948, May 17, 1951, and Feb. 8, 1951, 


paid. 
pivot of of claim filed June 13 and July 11, 1950. 
Proofs of claim filed Nov. 1, 1946 an June 17, 194 
Proofs of claim filed Dec. 10 and Dec. 31, 1948, par Jan. 16, 1949, 


Proof of claim filed Apr. 6, 1951, $3,456.34 paid, 

Proof g claim filed Oct. 17, 1949; $482.47 credited to accounts, 
of claim filed on May — 5 1950; amended on Oct. 10, 1950, 

Proof of claim filed Oct. 24, 1950, 

Proof of claim filed Jan. 11, 1051. 


Proof of claim filed Aug. 26, and Dee. 22, 194 

Proof of claim filed Jan. 27, 1950; . filed Jan. 25, 
1951; My 629.76 credited to accounts. 

Proofs of claim filed Mar. 10 and June 29, 1950, and Jan. 9, 1953. See 

also Harry Gretske Co., Inc. 

Proof of claim filed Mar. 10, 1950; then some assessments made against 


Gretske. 
proof of claim fi filed June 14 ,1949 and Mar. 22, 1950. 


Proof oi claim 275 Jan. 30, 1948 and Mar. 9, 1951; $83,448.83 paid; 
$550.52 credited to account. 
Proofs of claim filed June 13, Nov. 2, 1949, Feb. 1, 1950, Mar. 9, 2 
and Oct. 11, 1952; $6,711.48 paid on account and $41,744.78 trans- 
Los collection, 


ferred to 4223.14 for 
Proof of claim Bled 23, 1949, 
Proof of claim filed he 13, ae 
Proof of claim filed Feb. 7, 1 
Proof of claim filed Nov. Bandi Nov. 21, 1950; $44,714.45 paid; $1,102.26 


credited to account, 
Proof of claim filed Jan. 2 
Proof of claim fled Jame 1. — 6134.14 paid. 


June 24 


8882 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 
Balance due of | Balance due, 
‘Taxpayer public record | Dec, 31, 1953 
ag a Pronk LADET, Justice L. Lambert, executor, 230 Park Ave., $59, 030. 86 $57, 829. 20 
ew Yor ty. 
David Graham Leggett, estate, Charlotte A. Leggett Stemmlec, 34, 353. 24 20, 853. 26 
executrix, 280 Park Ave., New York City. 
Estate of Leopold Loewy, Erwin Loewy, executor, 25 Central Park 93, 264. 72 6, 801. 13 
West, New York City. 
eas nda deceased, Mary D. Mendo, executrix, 225 West 39th St., 46, 272. 94 46, 272. 94 
ew Yor ity. 
Musicraft Records, Inc., 245 East 23rd St., New York City. 49, 811. 19 44, 047. 65 
New York, Ontario & Western Railway, New York City 1, 083, 078. 77 1, 083, 078. 77 
Edward Nordlinger, care of Collector of Internal Revenue, 110 East 188, 316. 68 187, 319. 53 
45th St., New York City. 
Pan American Import-Export Co., 350 5th Ave., New York City. 29, 807. 35 20, 637. 25 
Daniel Poll, 941 Park Ave., New York City.... aay 26, 234. 14 20, 937. 86 
Paul Preseatt, Inc., care of Harry Kantor, 386 Wildwood Rd., Wood- 25, 380. 29 25, 380, 29 
mere, Long Island, N. X. 
Reubens 57th St. Corp., 212 West 57th St., New York City 32, 463. 07 32, 403. 67 
at ey ry care of Robert E. Johnson, 250 West 57th St., New 41, 515. 93 41, 515. 93 
ork City. 
Isidor B. Leman Murray Tarr, and Nancy Weinberg, trustees of 121, 740. 32 121, 740. 32 
H. Tarr, deceased, 9 Rockefeller Plaza. 
Estate of Charles Rossum, 1501 Broadway, New York City. 28, 804. 12 28, 804. 12 
John Rubel, doing business as John Rubel Co., New York City 280, 351. 90 279, 084. 30 e 
Joseph Sacks, 385 Girard Ave., Bronx, N. . 41, 587. 40 41, 587. 40 of of 
ik, Inc., now Sardik Food Products te care of John F. Dailey, 204, 115. 13 110, 442. 63 
Jr., trustee in reorganization, 44 Wall St., New York City. 
Service Import & Esport Corp., care of Morris Rosenzweig, 165 Broad- 30, 489. 19 30, 489. 19 
way, New York City. 
Sol Sherman, Inc., 1200 tyne New. York eit 42, 927. 71 40, 427. 71 
Soya Products Co., Inc., 711 North 2d St., St. Joseph, Mo.— New York 34, 843. 98 34, 843. 98 
address, 546 5th Ave., New York City. 
Surface Transportation Corp. of New Vork 113, 606. 69 113, 606. 69 
H. Tarr, Inc., 607 5th Ave., New York City 251, 269, 24 251, 269. 24 
Estate of Halley Tarr, transferee, care of Isidor B. Rosman, 9 Rocke- 121, 740. 32 121, 740. 32 
feller Plaza, New York City. 
* 7 deceased, Murray Tarr, executrix, 607 5th Ave., New 121, 556. 51 121, 556. 51 Do, 
ork City. 
Third yi 0 Transit Corp. & Subsidiaries, care of Howard Lehman, 8, 397, 329. 49 8, 397, 329. 49 
Lester Doyle, and J. Hodes, trustees in receivership, 2396 3d Ave., 
New York City. 
Michael Todd, 115 West 54th St., New York City. 286, 545. 98 271, 462. 97 
Union Electronics Corp., Long Island City. 50, 295, 89 50, 295. 89 
— rae Television Manufacturing Co., 3 West 6lst St., New 81, 369. 54 81, 369. 54 
ork City. 
Universal 9 Corp., 28-30 West 23d St., New York City 634. 042. 49 573. 389. 19 
Mark Warnow, care of Collector, Internal Revenue, 110 East 45th St., 32, 286. 29 32, 286. 29 
New York City. 
David Watinsky, 320 Riverside Drive, New York City 84, 422. 38 $4, 422. 38 
Westchester Electric Co., care of Howard Lehman, Lester Doyle, and 80, 336. 01 80, 336. 01 
James Hodes, trustees in receivership, 2300 3d Ave., New York City. 
Westchester Street Transportation Co., Inc., care of Howard Lehman 49, 282. 70 49, 282. 70 Do. 
Lester Doyle, and James Hodes, trustees in receivership, 2396 ad 
Ave., New York City. 
Winthrop Mills, care of Peter Isaacson and Brooks Whitehorse, 351, 544. 34 258, 284. 24 
receivers, 224 West 34th St. 
Wood Commodities Corp., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 49, 942. 68 41, 809. 50 7 
Zimmerman’s Hungarian, Inc., New York City 42, 546. 12 42, 546.12 | Proof of e 
‘American Chain Ladder Co., 1nC 77, 498. 07 77, 498. 07 
Diamond Record Corp., 1650 Broadway, New York City 25, 966. 89 25, 966. 89 
Sidney Cohen, 2754 3d Ave., New York City 53, 553. 84 53, 553. 84 


Total -snaa aaa aaa 


Proofs of claim filed June 12, 1947, July 25, 1947, and Jan. 5, 1948. 


Proof of claim filed Mar. 28, 1950. 
Proof of claim filed Aug. 29, 1950. 
Proof of claim filed Aug. 23, 1950, 


Remarks 


Proof of claim filed July 31, 1944, and Oct. 16, 1951. 

Proof of claim filed Mar. 3, 1953. $7,500 paid. 

Proof of claim filed Sept. 15, 1930. $86,463.59 paid. 

Proof of claim filed Apr. 17, 1950. 

Proofs of claim filed Dec. 10, 1948, Feb. 4, 1949, Mar. 3, 1949, May 9, 
1949, and Nov. 21, 1949. $5,763.54 paid 

Proof of claim filed Jan. 4, 1950, and 

Proof of claim filed Jan. 26, 1951 

Proof of claim filed Oct. 5, 1949, Apr. 27, 1950, and Jan. 28, 1949. 
$3, 170. 10 paid. 

Proof of claim filed Jan. 23, 1953. $5,296.28 paid. 

Proof of claim filed July 7, 1950, and Oct. 30, 1950. 


Proofs of claim filed June 24, 1947, Sept. 22, 1947, and Nov. 26, 1947. 
Proof of claim filed May 26, 1951. 


Proof of claim filed Aug. 23, 1950. 


Proof of claim filed Sept. 21, 1949. 
Proof of claim filed 


60 paid. 
Proof of claim filed Jan. 14, 1953. 
Proof of claim filed Sept. 16, 1950, $93,672.50 received. 


Proof of claim filed June 6, 1952. 
Proofs of claim filed Dec. 20, 1950 and Apr. 3, 1951, $2,500 paid. 


Feb. 20, 1952. 


une 7, 1950, June 8, 1950, and Oct. 10, 1950. 


Proof of claim filed Mar. 28, 1950, 


Proofs of claim filed Oct. 22, 1947, Nov. 7, 1947, Feb. 2, 1948, Feb. 26, 
1948, and Mar. 13, 1952. 

Proof of claim filed Mar. 11, 1947. 

Proof of claim filed Dec. 3, 1952, 


Proof of claim filed May 17, 1952 and July 23, 1952, $10,653.30 paid. 
Proof of claim filed Nov. 27, 1950. 


Proofs of claim filed Apr. 30, 1948, Nov. 23, 1949, Nov. 30, 1940, and 
Dec. 6, 1950. 
Proof of claim filed Mar. 28, 1950. 


Proof of claim filed Dec. 8, 1947. $93,260.10 credited to account, 


Proofs of claim filed Ma 
. 26, 148, an 
im filed Mar. 4, 1953. 

Assets of taxpayer seized and sold to effect collection of the tax. Sale 


12, 1947, Nov. 6, 1047, Dec. 4, 1947, Feb. 16, 
June 7, 1948. $8,133.18 credited to account, 


was held prior to Jan. 1, 1951, and balance of $77,498.07 was out- 
standing as of that date. 


was held prior to Jan. 1, 1951, 


Assets of taxpayer seized and sold to effect collection of the tax. Sale 


and balance of $25,966.89 remained 


outstanding as of that date. 


44, 626, 822. 53 |..--...--------- 


Civil suit No. 72-4 instituted Dec. 14, 1951. Accounts later trans- 
ferred to Los Angeles rict. 

Judgment 5 Dec. 31, 1950. $8,425.23 paid. 

Judgment rendered Feb. 11, 1952. Notice of lien filed. 

Judgment rendered Dee. 31, 1950. 

Suit instituted Feb. 24, 1949. 

Suit instituted Feb. 24, 1949. Docket No. Civil 49-251. 

United States obtained judgment for 
Court, Southern New York District. 


United States obtained judgment for taxes due. 


taxes in the United States 


$1,169.782,13 Amount actually collected. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, that 
leaves 445 cases, involving a total of $85 
million, all of which were likewise delin- 
quent as of January 1, 1951, and upon 
which we have no information. 

Mr. O. Gordon Delk, Acting Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, advises that 
he is unable to furnish detailed informa- 
tion with respect to the 445 cases, due to 
the fact that he believes a disclosure of 
such information would be a violation of 
section 55. Therefore, we are left in the 
position of having no knowledge whether 
all of the $85 million involved in these 
other delinquent accounts have been 
paid, or have been forgotten, or lost. 


I disagree with the Commissioner that 
the disclosure of this additional infor- 
mation would be in violation of section 
55. All of these delinquent accounts 
should have been a matter of public 
record, or if they have been paid, then 
the Commissioner should so report. 

As background of exactly what the 
conditions were in the New York office 
in 1951, and why the delinquent accounts 
were allowed to accumulate, I should like 
to review for the record what I consider 
to be a damaging indictment against the 
administration under former Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr. Snyder. The con- 
ditions in the New York area were called 


to the attention of both the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, Mr. Schoene- 
man, and Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Snyder, early in 1949, in 1950, and again 
in 1951. Each time the warnings were 
ignored and both officials defended their 
administration by emphatically denying 
any knowledge of bad conditions in that 
area. 

The record shows the first report of 
any trouble in the third collection dis- 
trict in New York, was called to the 
attention of Secretary of the Treasury 
John W. Snyder in 1947. At that time 
Mr. Roger Stuart, W: n corre- 
spondent of the New York World-Tele- 
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gram, drafted a memorandum to Mr. 
John W. Snyder, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, outlining certain alarming condi- 
tions of mismanagement in that par- 
ticular office. 

This memorandum was assigned by 
the Secretary of the Treasury to an 
assistant in his own office, a man by 
the name of Saxon. 

Mr. Saxon, a member of the Secre- 
tary’s own staff, under date of Decem- 
ber 13, 1949, prepared a memorandum 
to the Secretary, in which he stated that 
while all of the allegations in the memo- 
randum of Mr. Stuart were not substan- 
tiated, nevertheless, in substance, they 
were accurate. 

Mr. Saxon went on and stated in the 
Memorandum that the conditions were 
even worse than they had been pictured 
by the newspaper correspondent. 

Again, on February 27, 1950, the rec- 
ord shows that another memorandum 
was prepared as a result of the investi- 
gation by the audit section, which had 
examined the New York office. 

The auditor’s report of that office 
considered conditions to be so serious 
that they prepared a special memoran- 
dum dated February 27, 1950, and di- 
rected it to the attention of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, with in- 
structions that a copy be forwarded to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Snyder. 

I ask unanimous consent that ex- 
cerpts from the memorandum of Feb- 
ruary 27, 1950, be incorporated in the 
Record at this point, as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEBRUARY 27, 1950. 
Hon. JOHN W. SNYDER, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

The examining supervisors discovered 2,- 
852 irregular or imperfect income tax returns 
for the year 1948 on which apparently no ac- 
tion was being taken. * * * 

The Claims Subsection is in serious condi- 
tion because of accumulated current work, as 
well as work for prior years that is awaiting 
attention. Approximately 6,000 claims, rep- 
resenting uncollectible taxes, were on hand 
on November 9, 1949, and due to the field di- 
vislon's drive to dispose of warrants for dis- 
traint, the number of such claims awaiting 
action is increasing daily. * * * 

This division has a very poor record in the 
audit of income tax returns. Analysis of the 
records of the Bureau for calendar years 1944 
to 1948, inclusive, shows that the 3d district 
cudited only 0.76 percent of returns filed as 
compared with a national average of 2.14 
percent. 

WAGE AND EXCISE TAX DIVISION 

Considerable improvement must be made 
if this division is going to function in a satis- 
factory manner. * * * 

The work of the Returns Section of the 
Wage and Excise Tax Division was found to 
be in deplorable condition, not only because 
of several years’ accumulation of required 
tasks, but also for the reason that Bureau 
instructions as to procedure are not being 
followed. The supervisor's report enumer- 
ates 11 operations not as yet completed 
which represent backlogs of work for which 
no plan of accomplishment has as yet been 
formulated by the office. 

It is observed, in connection with employ- 
ment tax returns, that 10,000 schedules which 
should be forwarded promptly to the Social 
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Security Administration have been held by 
the Wage and Excise Tax Division in some 
cases for as long as a year. It is noted also 
that, through failure to follow Bureau in- 
structions on the processing of returns, valu- 
able time and effort have been wasted. * * * 

The failure in 3 consecutive years to pre- 
pare delinquency notices covering returns 
due but not filed for the fourth quarter of 
those years has not only deprived the Gov- 
ernment of revenue, but has also resulted in 
failure to keep current the collector’s rec- 
ords of taxpayers in business in the dis- 
trict. * * s 

The delinquency of the collector's office in 
issuing warrants in accordance with pre- 
scribed procedure during past years is be- 
lieved to be one of the reasons for the present 
backlog of outstanding warrants in the field 
division. A total of 70,000 T-warrants, cov- 
ering accounts for several years, were issued 
during the month of October 1947. The field 
division has never recovered from this im- 
pact. 

At the time of the supervisors’ examina- 
tion, warrants for distraint had not been is- 
sued covering delinquent accounts on the 
regular 1949 income tax lists from the month 
of March to the month of November 1949. 

The collection of outstanding assessed 
taxes through the service of warrants for 
distraint has not been good in the third 
New York district. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the 
memorandum was dated February 27, 
1950. About that same time I per- 
sonally called the attention of both the 
Commissioner and the Secretary to sim- 
ilar reports which I had received regard- 
ing conditions in the New York office. 
Instead of admitting the facts as they 
knew them to be both officials emphat- 
ically denied the accuracy of my reports 
and boasted of that office as being as 
well managed as any in their system. 

I might say their attitude in this case 
contributed greatly to my ultimate loss 
of confidence in both these officials. 

Refusing to accept their denials, un- 
der date of August 2, 1950, I appeared 
before the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance, in executive session, and outlined 
to them the allegations as they had been 
presented to me. I asked that commit- 
tee to examine the conditions in the 
New York office. 

The Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue were 
both called upon by the Committee on 
Finance in a period immediately follow- 
ing, at which time the committee was 
reassured that there was nothing wrong 
in that particular office, but that the 
Senator from Delaware did not know 
what he was talking about. I may say 
that the reassurance was given by the 
Secretary and the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue to the Committee on Fi- 
mance about 7 months after the above 
referred to memorandums had been for- 
warded to the desk of each official. 

In the face of all these warnings the 
Secretary and the Commissioner em- 
phatically denied at that time that there 
was anything wrong in that particular 
Office. 

They both failed to recognize this as 
their last chance to do their own house- 
cleaning and thereby perhaps avoid what 
later proved to be a national scandal. 

In February 1951 I introduced in the 
Senate a resolution calling for the re- 
moval of the collector in the third dis- 
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trict of New York and at the same time 
called for a full investigation of the 
Bureau. 

On March 15, 1951, following the in- 
troduction of this resolution, Mr. L. Al- 
fred Chamberlin, supervisor in charge of 
the accounts and collections unit of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, was called 
before the Committee on Finance. Mr. 
Chamberlin had been in charge of the 
squad which had been assigned to the 
New York office to investigate conditions 
following the rather serious charges 
which had been made on the floor of the 
Senate. 

Mr. Chamberlin, in testifying before 
the committee, pointed out that these 
conditions were not the result of a short- 
age of help in that particular office. In 
fact he emphasized that there had ac- 
tually been more employees than they 
knew what to do with. It was simply a 
matter of getting competent men, and 
of keeping those men at work. 

It was reported that men would punch 
the clock and immediately walk out, 
perhaps to return later in the day, cer- 
tain only of being there on payday. 

Mr. Chamberlin testified that the col- 
lections were delinquent as many as 3 and 
5 years; that many of the accounts had 
not beer. audited; and that many which 
had been audited were just lying around, 
without the proper issuance of warrants. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp excerpts from the statement 
made by Mr. L. Alfred Chamberlin on 
March 15, 1951, regarding conditions as 
he found them in the New York office. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TESTIMONY OF L. ALFRED CHAMBERLIN, 
Manch 15, 1951 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN. The taxpayers in the In- 
come Tax Division were not getting attention 
that they should when they wrote letters in 
to the office. Their claims that were filed 
for refund of taxes were not processed in a 
reasonable time. * * * 

The files were not to be considered in good 
condition. In fact, there were many hun- 
dreds of returns and claims that were located 
that were never in a file. There were some 
found in desk drawers and in filing cabinets 
and on shelves. There was very little audit 
work being done in that division. 

The service section in a collector’s office 
chiefly is made up of rooms that are used 
for filing documents, storage rooms, and a 
form room that serves the taxpayers with 
forms and any other documents that they 
are entitled to. 

Naturally, in that service section is the file 
section or storage rooms, as it should better 
be called, where income-tax returns are 
stored, and the correspondence and other 
documents that must be kept for a period 
of years, based on regulation. 

I don't suppose that anyone ever looked 
at a so-called storage room and found in it 
such a heap of rubbish as was there. That 
particular point, of course, is a matter of 
record because the newspapers in New York 
printed some of the story. I never saw any- 
thing like it. The documents and papers 
were simply tossed in rooms, piles and piles 
of them. 

Senator WILTIAnrs. Would you say the con- 
ditions in that office were the result of the 
office being understaffed or just lack of 
efficient work? 
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Mr. CHAMBERLIN. Lack of efficient opera- 
tion. I would never say that office was un- 
derstaffed. 

Senator WILLIAMS. They were not? 

Mr. CHAMBERLIN. Not in my opinion. We 
are doing the job with the number of em- 
ployees that the Commissioner authorized, 
permanents. * * * 

* . * * e 

Mr. CHAMBERLIN. Well, it doesn’t seem that 
the employees when we went there—we could 
not—they were not interested in their job, 
and were not certainly producing or giving 
anywhere near a day's work for their pay. 

Senator WILLIAMus. How are the conditions 
in the New York office relative to the uncol- 
lected items? Are they filed in Washington 
automatically or does he hold them and send 
them in as a group? 

Mr. Cross.’ I don’t think I understand your 
question. * * + 

Senator WIIAM Ss. How are the outstand- 
ing accounts in the New York district? 

Mr. Cross. I would say now that they com- 
pare favorably with the other districts of 
comparable size. * * * 

Senator WILLIAMS. How old are some of 
these accounts? Are they all recent? Do 
you have some 2, 3, 4, 5 years old? 

Mr. CHAMBERLIN? Yes, sir. 

Senator WILLIAMS. Some 6, 7, and 8? 

Mr. CHAMBERLIN. Some are 6 years old. 

Mr. JoHNSON.® Unless we have waivers on 
them, some are older than 6. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Following this testi- 
mony a request was filed for a list of all 
accounts in excess of $25,000 reported 
delinquent as of January 1, 1951. 

It developed that there were 630 cases 
of delinquent taxes in excess of $25,000 
each, totaling over $130 million. 

It was from this list that the 180 cases 
came which I have just put in the REC- 
orp. American taxpayers who are called 
upon to pay their taxes must pick up 
that uncollected portion of this group. 
This should serve as a warning to the 
country that we must not let conditions 
such as those occur again. 

I repeat what I have said many times 
before: When a man goes wrong, the 
extent of the loss to the United States 
cannot be gaged altogether merely by 
considering the amount of money in- 
volved in the embezzlement, or the 
amount of money involved in the bribe 
for which that man is indicted. 

The greatest loss comes from the 
breakdown in the morale of those with 
whom he works. 

Inefficiency breeds carelessness and 
carelessness breeds waste and corruption. 

This record is a damaging indictment 
of the Treasury Department under the 
previous Secretary. 

Unquestionably a much greater per- 
centage of these taxes could have been 
collected had the accounts been properly 
handled in the beginning. 


JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON, LATE 
DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, be- 
fore moving that the Senate take a re- 
cess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow, I 


A. H. Cross, Deputy Commissioner, Ac- 
counts and Collections Unit, Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. 

L. Alfred Chamberlin, Supervisor in 
Charge, Accounts and Collections Unit, Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue. 

* James W. Johnson, collector of internal 
revenue, third New York district. 
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should like to say a few words relative 
to the late Delegate from Hawaii, Joseph 
R. Farrington. 

It was my privilege to know Mr. Far- 
rington during the time that I have had 
the honor to serve in the Senate of the 
United States. I knew of his interest 
in the Territory of Hawaii, and of the 
splendid public service he had rendered 
to the people of the Territory. He not 
only had a distinguished career in Con- 
gress as a Delegate representing the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii, but he was an outstand- 
ing newspaper publisher in Honolulu. 

Mr. Farrington had many interests in 
life, but I think that his great ambition 
and his great hope was that he might 
live to see Hawaii become the 49th State. 
I heard him express that sentiment in 
the islands. I heard him express it on 
the floor of the House of Representatives. 
I heard him express it in discussions in 
small groups and in large groups. To 
me it seems very sad he was not per- 
mitted to live to see the Territory of 
Hawaii become the 49th State. Person- 
ally, I hope a way may be found, and 
I believe a way will be found, to break 
the deadlock which now exists in order 
to permit Hawaii to become the 49th 
State of the Union. Both of the great 
political parties have gone on record in 
favor of that consummation. They not 
only did so at the last national conven- 
tions, but in prior national conventions. 
Statehood for Hawaii also was a recom- 
mendation of the President of the United 
States. 

I have a very deep conviction that 
Joe Farrington would be a very happy 
soul if he could look down and realize 
that the efforts which he had made dur- 
ing his entire public career toward 
bringing about statehood for Hawaii had 
finally been achieved. At least insofar 
as one Member of the Senate may be 
able to advance what I know was a cause 
very dear to his heart, I shall do every- 
thing possible to do so. 


RECESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate stand in recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
8 o'clock and 6 minutes p. m., the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Fri- 
day, June 25, 1954, at 12 o'clock me- 
ridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate June 24 (legislative day of June 
22), 1954: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Sheldon T. Mills, of Oregon, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Republic of 
Ecuador. 

Sr. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 

Lewis G. Castle, of Minnesota, to be Ad- 
ministrator of the St. Lawrence Seaway De- 
velopment Corporation. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 


Hon. James C. Connell, of Ohio, to be 
United States district judge for the northern 
district of Ohio, to fill a new position. 


June 24 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate June 24 (legislative day of 
June 22), 1954: 

POSTMASTER 

Eimer S. Minesling, postmaster at Great 

Neck, N. Y. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
THURSDAY, JUNE 24, 1954 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou who hast revealed unto us the 
nobler and better way of life, we rejoice 
that in many directions we are witness- 
ing signs of spiritual awakening and 
moral enrichment. 

Inspire us with that greater faith 
which believes that the destiny of man is 
a destiny of moral and spiritual progress 
toward that glorious goal when man 
shall be perfect even as our Father in 
Heaven is perfect. 

Show us how we may mobilize and 
strengthen all those forces whereby we 
may achieve a renewal of personal char- 
acter and a regeneration of human 
society. 

Fill us with a sense of responsibility to 
bring to fulfillment that majestic prom- 
ise of a time when the kingdom of right- 
eousness and peace and good will shall 
be established upon the earth. 

May we daily pray and labor earnestly 
for a wider diffusion of the spirit of our 
blessed Lord and a wholehearted en- 
thronement of His ideals and principles. 

To Thy name we ascribe the glory. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House 
of the following title: 

H. R. 7709. An act to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1956, the suspension of 
certain import taxes on copper. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill, joint resolu- 
tion, and a concurrent resolution of the 
following titles, in which the concur- 
rence of the House is requested: 

S. 2862. An act to provide relief for the 
sheep-raising industry by making special 
nonquota immigrant visas available to cer- 
tain skilled alien sheepherders; 

S. J. Res. 167. Joint resolution to amend 
the National Housing Act, as amended, and 
for other purposes; and 

S. Con. Res. 80. Concurrent resolution to 
print additional copies of Senate document 


87, Review of the United Nations Charter—A 
Collection of Documents. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H. R. 7434) entitled “An act 
to establish a National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education,” disagreed to by 
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the House; agrees to the comerence 
asked by the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
appoints Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, Mr. 
Cooper, Mr. Upton, Mr. Murray, and 
Mr. HILL to be the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H. R. 7601) entitled “An act to 
provide for a White House Conference 
on Education,” disagreed to by the 
House; agrees to the conference asked 
by the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, Mr. Cooper, 
Mr. Upton, Mr. Murray, and Mr. HILL 
to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to 
the bill (H. R. 9040) entitled “An act to 
authorize cooperative research in edu- 
cation,” disagreed to by the House; 
agrees to the conference asked by the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
SMITH of New Jersey, Mr. Cooper, Mr. 
Upton, Mr. Murray, and Mr. HILL to 
be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8367) entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for civil functions adminis- 
tered by the Department of the Army 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, 
and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to Senate amendments Nos. 13 
and 14 to the above-entitled bill. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8779) entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1955, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the House to the bill (S. 2844) 
entitled “An act to amend the act of 
December 23, 1944, authorizing certain 
transactions by disbursing officers of the 
United States, and for other purposes.” 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the House Com- 
mittee on Public Works have until mid- 
night tonight to file a conference report 
on the so-called lease-purchase bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 
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PUBLIC BUILDINGS PURCHASE CON- 
TRACT ACT OF 1954 AND POST 
OFFICE DEPARTMENT PROPERTY 
ACT OF 1954 
Mr. DONDERO, from the committee 

of conference, submitted a conference 


report and statement on the bill H. R. 
6342. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1955 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up the conference report on the 
bill (H. R. 8873) making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense and re- 
lated independent agency for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1955, and for other 
purposes, and ask unanimous consent 
that the statement of the managers on 
the part of the House be read in lieu of 
the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 1917) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8873) “making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Defense and related independ- 
ent agency for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1955, and for other purposes,” having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 3, 4, 10, 17, 20, 25, 30, 31, 
32, 33, and 34. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 7, 11, and 24, and agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 812,250,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 8, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum pro by said amend- 
ment insert “$780,895,500"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 12, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$104,294,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 14, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$104,570,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 15, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$418,070,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
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ment of the Senate numbered 16, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$3,502,792,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 21, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment insert 8235“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 23: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 23, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter stricken out and in- 
serted by said amendment, insert the fol- 
lowing: “Provided, That whenever, in the 
opinion of the Secretary of the Military De- 
partment concerned, the direct substitution 
of civilian personnel for an equivalent or 
greater number of military personnel will 
result in economy without adverse effect 
upon national defense, such substitution 
may be accomplished without regard to the 
foregoing limitation, and such funds as may 
be required to accomplish the substitution 
may be transferred from the appropriate 
military personnel appropriation to, and 
merged with, the appropriation charged with 
compensation of such civilian personnel”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 26: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 26, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter stricken out and 
inserted by said amendment, insert the 
following: 

“Sec. 729. Hereafter, no part of the funds 
appropriated to the Department of Defense 
shall be available for the payment to any 
person in the military service who is resident 
of a United States Territory or possession, 
of any foreign duty pay as prescribed in sec- 
tion 206 of the Career Compensation Act 
(Public Law 351, Eighty-first Congress), un- 
less such person is serving in an area outside 
the Territory or possession of which he is a 
resident.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 27, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Restore the matter stricken out by said 
amendment, amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 731. No part of the funds appropri- 
ated herein shall be expended for the sup- 
port of any formally enrolled student in 
basic courses of the senior division, Reserve 
Officers Training Corps, who has not executed 
a certificate of loyalty or loyalty oath in such 
form as shall be prescribed by the Secretary 
of Defense.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 29: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 29, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Restore the matter stricken out by said 
amendment, amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 734. None of the funds appropriated 
by this Act may be used in the preparation 
or prosecution of the pending suit in the 
United States District Court for the South- 
ern District of California, Southern Division, 
by the United States of America against Fall- 
brook Public Utility District, a public service 
corporation of the State of California, and 
others: Provided, That this section shall have 
no force or effect after the effective date of 
H. R. 5731, Eighty-third Congress, as finally 
enacted into law.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 36: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 36, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the number proposed by said 
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amendment, insert the following: “739”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendments numbered 2, 5, 6, 9, 
13, 18, 19, 22, 28, and 35. 

R. B. WIGGLESWORTH, 


Harry R. SHEPPARD, 
ROBERT L. F. SIKES, 
Managers on the Part of the House, 
HOMER FERGUSON, 
STYLES BRIDGES, 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
WILLIAM F, KNOWLAND, 
RALPH E. FLANDERS, 
CARL HAYDEN, 
RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Managers on the Part oj the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8873) making 
appropriations for the Department of De- 
fense and related independent agency for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, and for 
other purposes, submit the following state- 
ment in explanation of the effect of the ac- 
tion agreed upon and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report as to each 
of such amendments, namely: 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
Title II 
Office of the Secretary of Defense 

Amendment No. 1—Salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $12,250,000 instead of $12,000,- 
000 as proposed by the House and $12,500,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Title III—Interservice activities 


Amendment No. 2—Reserve tools and fa- 
cilities: Reported in disagreement. 

Title IV—Department of the Army 

Amendment No. 3—Military personnel: 
Appropriates $4,150,479,000 as proposed by 
the House instead of $4,157,013,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 4—Maintenance and op- 
erations: Appropriates $2,795,722,986 as pro- 
posed by the House instead of $3,060,189,986 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 5—Military construction, 
Army Reserve Forces: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 6—Army National Guard: 
Reported in disagreement. 

Title V—Department of the Navy 

Amendment No. 7—Navy personnel, gen- 
eral expenses: Appropriates $75,030,000 as 
proposed by the Senate instead of $74,970,000 
as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No, 8—Aircraft and facilities: 
Appropriates $780,895,500 instead of $775,- 
895,500 as proposed by the House and $785,- 
895,500 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No, 9—Aircraft and related 
procurement: Reported in disagreement. 

Amendment No. 10—Ships and facilities: 
Appropriates $818,681,000 as proposed by the 
House instead of $825,181,000 as proposed 
by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 11—Medical care: Strikes 
out, as proposed by the Senate, certain lan- 
guage of the House bill. 

Amendment No. 12—Civil engineering: Ap- 
propriates $104,294,000 instead of $103,294,- 
000 as proposed by the House and $105,- 
294,000 as proposed by the Senate. 
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Amendment No. 13— Research and develop- 
ment: Reported in disagreement. 

Amendment No. 14—Service-wide opera- 
tions: Appropriates $104,570,000 instead of 
$103,625,000 as proposed by the House and 
$104,849,000 as proposed by the Senate. The 
managers are agreed that only two additional 
audit offices should be established instead of 
the four additional offices provided in the 
Senate amendment. 


Title VI—Department of the Air Force 


Amendment No. 15—Research and develop- 
ment: Appropriates $418,070,000 instead of 
$409,450,000 as proposed by the House and 
$431,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 16—Maintenance and op- 
erations: Appropriates $3,502,792,000 instead 
of $3,402,792,000 as proposed by the House 
and $3,622,517,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate. 

Amendment No. 17—Military personnel: 
Appropriates $3,356,704,000 as proposed by 
the House instead of $3,357,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 18—Reserve personnel: 
Reported in disagreement. 

Amendment No. 19—Air National Guard: 
Reported in disagreement. 

Amendment No. 20: Reduction in appro- 
priation, Air Force stock fund: Restores 
language as proposed by the House. Addi- 
tional capital is not required because provi- 
sions of existing law permit incurring obli- 
gations in anticipation of reimbursement. 
In addition, fund requirements should be 
reduced by the adoption of administrative 
procedures which would substantially speed 
up the collection of outstanding stock fund 
accounts receivable. 


Title VII—General provisions 


Amendment No. 21: Provides that appro- 
priations of the Department shall be avail- 
able for the education of dependents of De- 
partment personnel overseas in amounts not 
to exceed an average of $235 per student 
instead of $225 as proposed by the House and 
$237.50 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 22: Reported in dis- 
agreement. 

Amendment No. 23: This amendment, re- 
lating to the transfer of funds necessary to 
implement the program of substitution of 
civilian personnel for military personnel, 
adopts the substance of the Senate version 
which extends the transfer of funds provi- 
sion to include ungraded (blue collar) per- 
sonnel in addition to graded civilian per- 
sonnel covered by the House bill. 

Amendment No. 24: Adopts language 
clarifying legal training during off-duty 
hours. 

Amendment No. 25: Restores the provi- 
sion in the House bill which will permit 
agencies of the Department of Defense, dur- 
ing fiscal year 1955, to accept real property, 
services, and commodities from foreign coun- 
tries for the use of the United States in 
accordance with mutual defense agreements 
or occupational arrangements and the use 
thereof for support of United States forces 
in such areas without specific appropria- 
tions therefor. The managers gave this 
amendment detailed and careful considera- 
tion, but concluded that because of the 
temporary nature of the situation that the 
proposed amendment was designed to cover 
and because of the understanding that the 
present system has been satisfactory no 
change would be proposed at this time. 

Amendment No. 26: In lieu of the House 
and Senate provisions in this amendment, 
relating to foreign duty allowances of certain 
military personnel, the provision agreed upon 
prohibits the use of funds appropriated to 
the Department of Defense for payment to 
any person who is resident of a United States 
territory or possession of any foreign duty 
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pay as prescribed in section 206 of the Career 
Compensation Act unless such person is serv- 
ing in an area outside of the territory or 
possession of which he is a resident. The 
present restriction on the payment of au- 
thorized station allowances is removed. 

Amendment No. 27: This amendment, re- 
lating to ROTC students, adopts language 
proposed by the House with a clarifying 
amendment. The amended version identifies 
those persons required to execute a cer- 
tificate of loyalty, or loyalty oath, as “for- 
mally enrolled,” which is understood to refer 
to those beginning students who are eligible 
for the full four year course leading to ulti- 
mate commissioning in the United States 
Armed Services and are therefore so en- 
rolled by the appropriate military depart- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 28: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 29: Restores provision of 
the House restricting the use of funds for the 
preparation or prosecution of the pending 
suit in the United States District Court for 
the Southern District of California, South- 
ern Division, by the United States of America 
against Fallbrook Public Utility District, 
amended to make this restriction applicable 
only up to the time of enactment into law 
of H. R. 5731 now pending in the Congress. 

Amendments Nos. 30, 31, and 32: Correct 
section numbers. 

Amendment No. 33: Eliminates provision 
of the Senate providing for allocation to the 
Department of Defense of funds appropriated 
to the Foreign Operations Administration 
for military assistance. The managers are 
agreed that this matter should be dealt with 
in the consideration of appropriations for the 
Foreign Operations Administration. 

Amendment No, 34: Eliminates provision 
of the Senate concerning the basis for award- 
ing contracts, The managers are agreed that 
contracts for procurement in the Department 
of Defense should not be used for the pur- 
pose of relieving economic dislocations as 
stated in section 733 of the bill. The man- 
agers feel that more specific language in the 
appropriation act may be confusing or im- 
practical, particularly in view of Public Law 
413 of the 80th Congress. The managers ex- 
pect the Department of Defense to comply 
with basic law. If any changes are to be 
made they should be made by amendment to 
Public Law 413. 

Amendment No. 35: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No, 
number, 

Senate report: In regard to the general 
statement in the report of the Senate Com- 
mittee with respect to transfers between 
projects within items of appropriation, it is 
agreed by the managers that such transfers 
shall be effective only with respect to those 
specific projects which were reduced by the 
House and made the subject of appeal for 
restoration to the Senate and only upon prior 
approval of the Appropriations Committees of 
the Senate and the House of Representatives 
for the Department of Defense. 

R. B. WIGcGLESworTH, 

ERRETT P. SCRIVNER, 

GERALD R. Fond, Jr. 

Epwarp T. MILLER, 

HAROLD C. OSTERTAG, 

ROMAN L. HRUSKA, 

GEORGE MAHON, 

HARRY R. SHEPPARD, 

ROBERT L. F. SIKES, 
Managers on the Part of the House, 


36: Corrects section 


* 
Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question on the con- 
ference report. 
The previous question was ordered. 


The conference report was agreed to, 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the first amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 2: Page 4, line 20, 
insert: 
“RESERVE TOOLS AND FACILITIES 

“Amounts made available under this head 
for the fiscal year 1954 but not transferred 
to other appropriations during that year 
shall remain available for such transfer dur- 
ing the current fiscal year.” 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House recede and con- 
cur in the Senate amendment with an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. WIGGLESWoRTH moves that the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and concur 
therein with an amendment, as follows: 
After the word “Amounts” in line 2 of said 
amendment insert the following: “, not ex- 
ceeding $100,000,000.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 5: Page 9, line 12, 
insert “: Provided, That not to exceed $36 
million may be transferred to this appropria- 
tion from the appropriation ‘Procurement 
and Production, Army’ for the construction 
of National Guard armories in accordance 
with said act of September 11, 1950, when 
such transfers are determined by the Secre- 
tary of Defense to be in the national in- 
terest.” 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment with 
an amendment. 

The Clerk reads as follows: 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH moves that the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and concur 
therein with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the matter proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “: Provided, That not to exceed 
$18 million may be transferred to this appro- 
priation from the appropriation ‘Procure- 
ment and Production, Army’ for National 
Guard armory and nonarmory construction 
in accordance with the act of September 11, 
1950, when such transfers are determined by 
the Secretary of Defense to be in the na- 
tional interest: Provided further, That such 
portion of the amount so transferred as may 
be applied to the construction of buildings 
and facilities other than armories shall be 
without regard to the 75 percent restriction 
on contributions contained in section 4 (d) 
of the act of September 11, 1950.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 6: Page 11, line 3, 
insert “: Provided, That in addition, the Sec- 
retary of the Army may transfer not to ex- 
ceed $25 million to this appropriation from 
the appropriation ‘Procurement and Produc- 
tion, Army’: Provided further, That obliga- 
tions may be incurred under this appropria- 
tion for installation, maintenance, and op- 
eration of facilities for antiaircraft defense 
without regard to section 67 of the National 
Defense Act.“ 
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Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 9: Page 17, line 1, 
insert: Provided, That $700,000 of the fore- 
going amount shall be transferred to the ap- 
propriation ‘Salaries and expenses, Weather 
Bureau, Department of Commerce’, fiscal 
year 1955.” 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 13: Page 21, line 
16, insert: Provided, That the unexpended 
balances appropriated for research and de- 
velopment under the heads ‘Naval Personnel, 
General Expenses,’ ‘Marine Corps, Troops and 
Facilities,’ ‘Aircraft and Facilities,’ ‘Ships 
and Facilities,’ ‘Ordnance and Facilities,’ 
“Medical Care,’ ‘Civil Engineering,’ ‘Service- 
wide Supply and Finance, Navy’ for the 
fiscal years 1953 and 1954 and the unex- 
pended balance of appropriations under the 
head ‘Research’ are hereby transferred to 
and merged with this appropriation, in such 
amounts as may be recommended by the 
Secretary of Defense and approved by the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget.” 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment with 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH moves that the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 13, and concur 
therein with an amendment, as follows: Be- 
fore the period at the end of said amend- 
ment, insert the following: “, except that 
the total unobligated portions of such bal- 
ances so transferred and merged shall not 
exceed $8,703,100.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 18: Page 29, line 2, 
insert “: Provided, That in addition, the 
Secretary of the Air Force may transfer not 
to exceed $5 million to this appropriation 
from any appropriation available to the De- 
partment of the Air Force for obligation.” 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment with 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WIGGLESwWoRTH moves that the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 18, and con- 
cur therein with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment insert “: Provided, That in ad- 
dition, the Secretary of the Air Force may 
transfer not to exceed $5 million to this ap- 
propriation from any appropriation avail- 
able to the Department of the Air Force 
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which is limited for obligation to fiscal year 
1955.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 19: Page 30, line 9, 
insert “That in addition, the Secretary of the 
Air Force may transfer not to exceed $9,000,- 
000 to this appropriation from any appro- 
priation available to the Department of the 
Air Force for obligation.” 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House recede and concur 
in the Senate amendment with an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH moves that the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 19, and concur 
therein with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the matter proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “That in addition, the Secretary 
of the Air Force may transfer not to exceed 
$9,000,000 to this appropriation from any 
appropriation available to the Department 
of the Air Force which is limited for obliga- 
tion to fiscal year 1955: Provided further.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 22: Page 39, line 
19, insert “: Provided further, That no funds 
available to agencies of the Department of 
Defense shall be used for the operation, 
acquisition, or construction of facilities in 
the continental limits of the United States 
for metal-scrap baling or shearing or for 
melting or sweating aluminum scrap unless 
the Secretary of Defense or an Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense designated by him deter- 
mines, with respect to each facility involved, 
that the operation of such facility must be 
continued in the national interest.” 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House recede and concur 
in the Senate amendment with an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. WIcGLESwoRTH moves that the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 22, and concur 
therein with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment insert “: Provided further, That 
no funds available to agencies of the Depart- 
ment of Defense shall be used for the opera- 
tion, acquisition, or construction of new 
facilities or equipment for new facilities in 
the continental limits of the United States 
for metal-scrap baling or shearing or for 
melting or sweating aluminum scrap unless 
the Secretary of Defense or an Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense designated by him deter- 
mines, with respect to each facility involved, 
that the operation of such facility is in the 
national interest.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 28: Page 49, line 22, 
insert: 

“Src. 731. Those appropriations or funds 
available to the Department of Defense or 
any agency thereof which would otherwise 
lapse for expenditure purposes on June 30, 
1954, and designated by the Secretary of 
Defense not later than July 31, 1954, shall 
remain available until June 30, 1955, to 
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such department or agency solely for ex- 
penditure for the liquidation of obligations 
legally incurred against such appropriation 
during the period for which such appropria- 
tion was legally available for obligation: Pro- 
vided, That nothing in this section shall be 
construed to change the authority of the 
Department of Defense, or any agency 
thereof, and of disbursing officers and au- 
thorized certifying officers to apply for a deci- 
sion in advance of payment and the duty of 
the Comptroller General to render such 
decision, or the authority of the General 
Accounting Office to settle and adjust pro- 
posed payments involving doubtful questions 
of law or fact.” 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House recede and concur 
in the Senate amendment with an 


amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. WIcGLEsworTH moves that the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 28, and con- 
cur therein with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment insert: 

“Src. 731. Those appropriations or funds 
available to the Department of Defense or 
any agency thereof which would otherwise 
lapse for expenditure purposes on June 30, 
1954, and designated by the Secretary of 
Defense not later than July 31, 1954, shall 
remain available until June 30, 1955, to such 
department or agency solely for expenditure 
for the liquidation of obligations legally in- 
curred against such appropriation during the 
period for which such appropriation was 
legally available for obligation: Provided, 
That the Department of Defense shall make a 
review of all contracts entered into under 
such appropriations or funds and outstand- 
ing on June 30, 1954, and report to the Appro- 
priations Committees of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives by January 31, 1955, 
(a) the total value of contracts canceled, 
(b) the total value of contracts adjusted and 
the resultant savings therefrom, and (c) the 
total value of contracts continued on the 
basis of determined need: Provided further, 
That any such contract shall be terminated 
no later than June 30, 1955, unless the Sec- 
retary of the Department concerned certifies 
prior to January 1, 1955, that continuation is 
necessary for reasons of economy or in the 
national interest.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 35: Page 53, line 20, 
insert: “Sec. 739. During the fiscal year 1955, 
appropriations of the Department of Defense 
shall be available for reimbursement to the 
Post Office Department for payment of costs 
of commercial air transportation of military 
mail between the United States and foreign 
countries.” 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment with 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WIGGLESwWoRTH moves that the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 35, and concur 
therein with an amendment, as follows: 
eee the section number from “739” to 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. HESELTON]. 
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Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, this 
particular amendment, as I understand 
it, is a floor amendment offered in the 
other body. It was inserted after the 
chairman of the Senate subcommittee 
received a letter from the Defense De- 
partment, which is in the Rrconp for 
June 17, pointing out that because Con- 
gress stated its intent that no money in 
the Post Office Department appropria- 
tion bill should be used for payment of 
commercial air transport of military mail 
between the United States and foreign 
countries, the Defense Department 
should be authorized to make payments 
for this purpose. 

The Deputy Comptroller of the De- 
fense Department stated: 

A quick review of the authority to reim- 
burse the Post Office Department or to hire 
commercial carriers for this purpose indi- 
cates that the Department of Defense does 
not have authority to make such payments 
for the transportation of this personal mail. 


During the consideration of the con- 
ference report on the Post Office appro- 
priation bill on May 19, the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. CANFIELD], chair- 
man of the subcommittee, said this at 
page 6840: 

Mr. Speaker, may I also say with reference 
to an inquiry just propounded by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. HESELTON], asking if there are any 
funds in the Post Office appropriation for 
the new fiscal year for the payment for 
commercial air transportation of military 
mail by the United States and foreign coun- 
tries, the answer is in the negative. There 
are no funds for this purpose in this bill. 
The Post Office Department delivers mail to 
the various APO offices in our country, such 
as New York and San Francisco, and the 
responsibility from there on rests with the 
Defense Establishment. 


This amendment as it appears in here 
I think might be distorted through a 
misconstruction. Usually military mail 
tendered by the Defense Department or 
by the Post Office Department to com- 
mercial carriers would have to be paid 
for at the rate set for the Post Office 
Department by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. In the Atlantic run, for example, 
this restriction in the Senate amend- 
ment might be thought to mean that the 
Post Office would have to pay prevailing 
rates set by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
at 85 cents per ton-mile and the Defense 
Department would have to reimburse the 
Post Office Department at that same rate 
of 85 cents per ton-mile. However, I 
understand that a number of offers have 
been made to the Defense Department 
for daily service on the European Chan- 
nel at rates of only 25 cents per ton-mile. 
Use by the Defense Department of com- 
mercial air carriers at this low rate in- 
stead of the high rate, on the European 
Channel alone at present volume, would 
save the Defense Department approxi- 
mately $8,000 per day. Certainly that 
would be an important and highly de- 
sirable economy. 

I sincerely trust the conferees feel as 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
CANFIELD] and I felt, that this matter 
had been clearly established as sound 
policy in the Post Office Department bill. 
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Mr.SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HESELTON. I yield. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. This section became 
necessary due to the action which we 
have taken in separating subsidies for 
mail. When that arose there was no 
provision for the carrying of the air mail 
to and from the service men scattered 
throughout the world. 

This is merely authorization to the De- 
fense Department to use available funds 
for that purpose under agreements with 
the Post Office Department; and, of 
course, we expect the Post Office Depart- 
ment to get this mail carried in the most 
expeditious manner and at the lowest 
possible rate of pay. 

Mr. HESELTON. Also, Mr. Chair- 
man, you would expect the Defense De- 
partment to do the same thing. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. And, of course, 
under existing law which the Post Office 
Department would have to comply with. 
But I still believe, as the gentleman from 
Massachusetts has expressed, that it can 
be done at a reasonable rate. 

Mr. HESELTON. Ishould add in fair- 
ness that there may be some of the routes 
where there is simply not enough mail to 
compensate for a special service at the 
low rate, but on the Atlantic run particu- 
larly there is adequate quantity to justify 
the low rate and I am anxious that any 
doubt be cleared up now. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I thank the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts for raising the 
question so it could be cleared up on the 
floor. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the several 
motions was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that I may 
extend my remarks in the Recorp at this 
point on the conference report just 
adopted, include tables and extraneous 
matters, and make a similar request for 
other members of the House conferees. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, this bill as brought to you today 
carries an overall total of just over $28,- 
800,000,000. The total is $115,875,000 
above the total approved by the House 
and is $416,981,000 below the total ap- 
proved by the Senate. 

The total agreed to in conference is 
just short of $1,087,000,000 below the 
budget estimates, 

In addition the bill carries rescissions 
from funds previously made available in 
the amount of $1,050,000,000. 

I include at this point in the RECORD 
a table entitled “Summary of Conference 
Action”. 
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Summary of conference action, Department of Defense appropriation bill, 1955 


Title 


Title I—National Security Training Commission 


Title 1I—Office of the Secretary of Defense.. 
Title [11—Interservice activities 
Title IV— Department of the Army.. 
Title V—Department of the Navy.. 

Title VI—Department of the Air Force 


Increase (+) or decrease (—) 
conference action compared 


Appropriations,| Budget esti- Conference with— 
1954 mates, 1955 | House bi | Senate bill action 
House bill Senate bill 
$55, 000 $55, 000 $55, 000 $55, 000 r SE el art 
13. 250, 000 13, 500, 000 12, 500, 000 3, 000, 000 12, 750, 000 +$250, 000 — $250, 000 
„ 300, 000 547, 500, 000 527, 500, 000 527, 500, 000 r A 
x „ 211, 000, 7, 619, 066, 986 | 7, 890,067,986 | 7. 619, 066, 98 —271, 001, 000 
9, 705, 818, 500 9, 725, 602, 500 | 9, 712, 823, 500 +7, 005, 000 —12, 779, 000 
10, 819, 310, 000 | 11, 060, 851,000 | 10, 927,930,000 | -+108, 620,000 | —132, 951, 000 
34, 313, 321, 000 29, 887, 058, 000 28, 684, 250, 486 | 29, 217, 106, 486 28, 800,125,486 | 115, 875, 000 | —416, 981, 000 


Norte.—Conference bill compared with appropriations, 1954, —$5,513,195,514. 


Conference bill compared with budget estimates, i —$1,086,929,514. In addition rescis- 


sions totaling $1,050 million have been effected by the bill (stock funds, $550 million; procurement and production, Army, $500 million. 


It may perhaps be added in respect to 
amendment No. 28 adopted by the Sen- 
ate that the proviso clause inserted by 
the Senate has been stricken inasmuch 
as it is not necessary. As a matter of 
fact the language of the amendment 
without the proviso preserves all the 
controls referred to in the proviso as 
well as all other provisions of law re- 
specting the settlement of contracts and 
claims against the Government. The 
inclusion of the proviso might inferen- 
tially have waived provisions of law not 
specifically covered by it. This state- 
ment has the concurrence of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to take this opportunity to discuss 
with the membership the action of the 
conference with respect to the item of 
military construction, Army Reserve 
forces. This item provides funds for the 
construction of armory and nonarmory 
facilities for both the Army Reserve and 
the Army National Guard. 

The budget estimate for this item was 
$15 million, of which $5 million was for 
Army Reserve construction, $9 million 
for the Federal share of National Guard 
armory construction, and $1 million for 
National Guard facilities other than 
armories. Both this House and the 
other body adopted these amounts as 
the appropriation in the bill. 

Subsequent to the hearings before our 
committee, a complete list of appropri- 
ations by individual States in support of 
National Guard armories was made 
available to the Senate. This compila- 
tion appeared to indicate an additional 
requirement of $36 million in order that 
the Federal Government contribution of 
75 percent toward National Guard 
armory construction correspond exactly 
to existing State appropriations. The 
Senate amended the bill to provide the 
Secretary of Defense authority to trans- 
fer up to $36 million, in addition to the 
appropriation, from procurement and 
production funds, for the construction 
of National Guard armories. Any such 
transfers must be approved by the Sec- 
retary of Defense, who shall determine 
that the transfer is in the national 
interest. 

Discussion in conference developed 
that an increase in the armory construc- 
tion program, from the present rate to 
a rate calling for obligations of Federal 
funds in amounts of $334 million per 
month was unlikely. Agreement was 


reached on a total transfer authority, in 
addition to the appropriation of $18 
million. 

It was also pointed out that one of the 
most pressing needs is in the area of pro- 
tection and preservation of federally 
owned military equipment in the hands 
of National Guard-units. The conferees 
determined that funds made available 
by the permissive transfer authority 
ought, therefore, to be available for the 
construction of nonarmory facilities such 
as shops and storage buildings. 

The amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 6, to which this House is asked to 
agree, provides for an additional $25 
million for the Army National Guard. 
This additional amount would be made 
available by transfer from the appro- 
priation “Procurement and Production, 
Army” at the discretion of the Secretary 
of the Army. 

Both the House and the Senate ver- 
sions of the bill (H. R. 8873) provided 
$218,530,000, the amount of the original 
budget estimate, for the Guard. The 
additional $25 million results from a sup- 
plemental request by the Department 
of the Army, contained in Senate Docu- 
ment 124, based in part on increasing 
numerical strength of the Guard. 

The principal necessity for additional 
funds, however, is the new program of 
the National Guard for the maintenance 
and operation of antiaircraft batter- 
ies. This program will relieve the Regu- 
lar Army from the operation of numer- 
ous local standard antiaircraft artillery 
sites and permit them to concentrate on 
more complex defensive measures such 
as the operation of the Nike antiaircraft 
guided missile batteries. 

Since the National Defense Act limits 
the apportionment of National Guard 
funds to a State in accordance with 
the proportion of that State’s guard 
strength to the national total guard 
strength, language is included in the 
Senate amendment waiving that par- 
ticular limitation with respect to the 
antiaircraft program. Obviously, the 
cost of installing, maintaining, and oper- 
ating antiaircraft units will, in some 
States, cause this proportion of funds 
to be exceeded. 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs may sit during 


the session of the House today, and that 
the committee may have until midnight 
tomorrow to file its report on H. R. 9678, 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954, and 
that the report may consist of two 
parts, the second part of which shall 
contain a compliance with the Ramseyer 
rule. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


COMDR. DONALD B. MacMILLAN 


Mr.SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3476) to provide 
for the advancement of Comdr. Donald 
B. MacMillan, United States Naval Re- 
serve, retired, to the grade of rear ad- 
miral on the Naval Reserve retired list. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, may we have a 
statement concerning this bill? Idid not 
know anything about this before. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, a brief 
word of explanation. 

The purpose of S. 3476 is to advance 
the famous Arctic explorer, Donald B. 
MacMillan, from the grade of command- 
er, United States Navy, retired, to the 
grade of rear admiral on the Naval Re- 
serve retired list. Commander MacMil- 
lan is now 80 years old, and has made 
29 Arctic expeditions. He will be in 
Washington Saturday night, and will 
leave Sunday for the Arctic to begin his 
30th expedition. 

He is a great American and has con- 
tributed immeasurably to the science of 
hydrography, meteorology, and geogra- 
phy in the polar regions. As a Reserve 
retired commander, he now receives re- 
tirement pay in the amount of $93 per 
month. This bill will not increase his 
retirement pay by one penny, but it will 
bestow upon him the honor to which he 
is so justly entitled. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
rouri [Mr. SHORT]? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Comdr. Donald 
B. MacMillan, United States Naval Reserve, 
retired, shall be advanced on the Naval Re- 
serve retired list to the grade of rear ad- 
miral effective as of the date of enactment 
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of this act, in recognition of his lifelong 
and invaluable services on behalf of the 
United States and the United States Navy 
through outstanding contributions to the 
sciences of hydrography, meteorolgy, and 
geography in the polar areas, 

Sec, 2. Nothing contained in this act shall 
be deemed to increase the retired or retire- 
ment pay received by the said Comdr. Don- 
ald B. MacMillan and no other benefits shall 
accrue to him by virtue of the enactment 
thereof. al 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS 


Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs may 
have permission to sit during the ses- 
sion of the House this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 


SIOUX INDIANS OF THE LOWER 
BRULE AND THE CROW CREEK 
RESERVATIONS, S. DAK. 


Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's desk the bill (H. R. 2231) to 
authorize the negotiation and ratifica- 
tion of separate settlement contracts 
with the Sioux Indians of the Lower 
Brule and the Crow Creek Reservations 
in South Dakota for Indian lands and 
rights acquired by the United States for 
the Fort Randall Dam and Reservoir, 
Missouri River development, to author- 
ize a transfer of funds from the Sec- 
retary of Defense to the Secretary of the 
Interior and to authorize an appropria- 
tion for the removal from the taking 
area of the Fort Randall Dam and Res- 
ervoir, Missouri River development, and 
the reestablishment of the Indians of 
the Yankton Indian Reservation in 
South Dakota, with Senate amendments 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 3, strike out lines 14 to 17, inclusive, 
and insert: 

“(d) State that the payments authorized 
to be made shall be in full and complete set- 
tlement of all claims by the tribe and its 
members against the United States arising 
because of the construction of the Fort 
Randall project.” 

Page 4, line 17, after “used” insert “, to- 
gether with any other appraisals which may 
be available.” 

Page 5, line 24, strike out all after “Src. 
8.” over to and including line 2 on page 6 
and insert “There is hereby authorized to be 


appropriated to the Secretary of the In- 
terior.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 


There was no objection. 


The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 
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MRS. OLYMPIA CUC 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 3038) for 
the relief of Mrs. Olympia Cuc, with 
Senate amendment thereto, and concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Line 7, strike out all after “fee.” down to 
and including line 11. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 


JUVENILE ROWDYISM 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am taking this time to call atten- 
tion to a very serious occurrence that 
happened last night when I was return- 
ing from the congressional ball game. 
The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SPRINGER] drove me to within a half 
block of my residence, which is the Cap- 
itol Plaza Apartments at 35 E Street. 
This is a group of apartments and hotels 
near the Union Station. I think every- 
one is familiar with the locality. 

When I was let out and started to walk 
the half block I noticed a gang of about 
10 or 12 teen-agers who were gathering 
along the side of a wall right next to the 
sidewalk with clubs and rocks in their 
hands. I passed the spot just as they 
were gathering. 

I was curious to see what was going 
to transpire; so I sort of hesitated before 
going into the apartment building. I 
Saw coming along a well-dressed gentle- 
man who was following me a little bit, 
and when he reached this spot these 
young hoodlums jumped out and started 
beating him with clubs and throwing 
things. I immediately turned and yelled, 
and he, of course, did what he could to 
beat them off. And, they stood aside 
long enough to allow him to come down 
the sidewalk to where I was standing. 

Incidentally, this gentleman was a 
visitor in town. His name is Frank 
Mitchell, from Toledo, Ohio, and he was 
staying at the Stratford Hotel right next 
door. When Mr. Mitchell reached the 
point where I was, these hoodlums began 
throwing rocks at us. And when I say 
“rocks,” I brought one along just to 
demonstrate what I mean. And, this is 
not the largest of the rocks. There was 
one a little heavier than that, but this is 
the one I picked up. 

I immediately called the police, and a 
patrol car came by. Mr. Mitchell in the 
meantime had gone. I went up to my 
apartment to call. Mr. Mitchell went 
down to the fire station right around the 
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corner, and here was the story he got: 
“There is no sense in calling the police. 
This is going on all the time.” When 
the police came, the first thing they said 
was, “Well, there is not much we can do 
about this. This occurs all the time.” 

I went to the Stratford Hotel desk, and 
I was informed that 3 days ago two con- 
gressional secretaries were attacked right 
in front of the hotel when the mob tried 
to snatch their purses. Just a week be- 
fore that they had thrown rocks through 
the back end of this hotel. 

The whole neighborhood knows that 
this has been going on for several 
months. Of course, I have notified the 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
and they are going into this matter. I 
also talked with the Deputy Chief of Po- 
lice of the District of Columbia in my of- 
fice this morning, and he said there is 
something they can do about it. And, I 
assured him that I thought that is ex- 
actly the answer I expected to hear. 
But, it is about time something is done 
about it. 

Now, this has occurred right in our 
Nation’s Capital, and apparently it is a 
situation that has been going on for some 
time, and it is a matter, having witnessed, 
that I never expected to see happen in 
America. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. When we were consid- 
ering the budget for the District of Co- 
lumbia, I raised the question about the 
administration of the Police Department 
and suggested that they get some of our 
police that are now riding around the 
city in patrol cars back on the beats. 
You put a good policeman on the beat 
and charge him with the responsibility of 
taking care of that beat, and you will 
break up a lot of these gangs. They are 
running wild in Washington. I think 
that would be the major solution. Too 
much emphasis is placed on solving a 
crime after it is committed. What 
should be done is to prevent crime before 
it is committed. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I think this is a very 
serious thing. The fact that I am a 
Congressman is incidental. This man 
was a visitor in town, and here I saw 
something that I say again I never ex- 
pected to see in America. When I heard 
that the police said nothing could be 
done about it and that it was something 
that had been occurring over a period 
of many months, I became alarmed, and 
I felt it my duty to report it to the House. 


JUVENILE ROWDYISM 


Mr. REAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.REAMS. Mr. Speaker, at the sug- 
gestion of my colleague, the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis], I have asked 
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to speak following him because I am 
greatly concerned, as he is, about this 
matter. This was one of my constitu- 
ents who was attacked as he related. 
He is not any better than any of your 
constituents, but because I ask people 
from my district regularly to visit Wash- 
ington, in the belief that it makes them 
better citizens, this incident disturbs me. 
It is unthinkable that this should go on 
and on, as it has been going on since I 
have been here, for more than 3 years 
now. 

I live on Capitol Hill. I live there by 
choice. I can think of no place where it 
is more inspiring to live. I never come 
out from my hotel and see the dome of 
this Capitol, by day or night, that I do 
not get a great thrill. It is truly a 
beautiful city. I can see no reason why 
the most beautiful city in the world 
should be the worst governed. 

I have hesitated to say this publicly, 
because I feared that it might be consid- 
ered a refiection on the Committee on 
the District of Columbia who work so 
hard to try to give this city good gov- 
ernment. I am sure it is no reflection 
on our colleagues who serve on that 
committee. I am convinced, however, 
that the form of government under 
which this District is now operated is 
incapable of giving the kind of govern- 
ment that the Capital City of this Na- 
tion deserves. It is my opinion at this 
time, and one I have considered for a 
long time, that this District will never 
be well governed until it becomes a nor- 
mal city within a State of this Nation. 

It is my belief that until this District 
is retroceded, with the exception of the 
Federal portions of it, to the State of 
Maryland and undertakes its responsi- 
bilities and duties as such, we will not 
have protection of the kind of govern- 
ment to which people who live here and 
our constituents who visit here are en- 
titled. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that there 
should be no reason why the Capital of 
our country, the most beautiful capital 
in the world, cannot be a well-governed 
city. 

Prior to 1874, when the residents of 
the District still had the right to vote, 
several types of government were tried 
out. Included in these was the terri- 
torial form with a local legislature and 
a delegate in Congress and a governor 
appointed by the President. These and 
other legislative experiments proved in- 
effective for satisfactory government, in 
spite of the fact that residents had the 
vote. It became apparent that the 
franchise alone could not guarantee good 
government. 

In 1874 the present form of govern- 
ment was adopted for the District. It 
did not provide for the right to vote 
for the District of Columbia citizens. 
Apparently the commission form of gov- 
ernment has worked better than any 
that preceded it. At least, it has lasted 
longer. The people of the District have 
been led to believe that all of the ills and 
shortcomings of their government arise 
from the fact that they do not have the 
right to vote. Of course they should 
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have the right to vote, but there is am- 
ple evidence that no government for the 
District of Columbia will be satisfactory 
until the area is retroceded to Maryland 
and Washington assumes its place as an 
American city. Only in this way can 
the people of the District have the full 
rights and responsibility for local, State, 
and national participation. 

That is what happened to the portion 
of the District lying south of the Poto- 
mac. In 1846 it was retroceded to Vir- 
ginia and the people living there have 
had full governmental participation. 
Although the Federal Government uses 
as large or a larger percentage of the 
Virginia area than is true in the District, 
yet, the cooperation between Federal, 
State, and local units has been agreeable 
to all concerned. Until retrocession 
comes to that part of the original District 
north of the Potomac, the citizens living 
therein will have a second-class status 
and will be denied full responsibility for 
participation in local, State, and National] 
Government. In addition to this, the 
Government will continue to be incapable 
of giving to its citizens and their guests 
the protection and services to which they 
are entitled. 


FILING OF MINORITY VIEWS ON 
H. R. 9678 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that it may 
be in order to file minority views on H. R. 
9678 not later than midnight tomorrow 
and that they may be printed separately. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 15 minutes today, following 
the legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered. 

Mr. PRIEST asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House on Tuesday 
next for 1 hour, following the legislative 
program and any special orders hereto- 
fore entered. 


SERIOUS HOUSING SITUATION IN 
CHICAGO AND OTHER LARGE 
CITIES 


Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am again alerting the House to a 
serious situation in the city of Chicago. 
It is expected that within another month 
or 6 weeks we will wind up the work 
of the 83d Congress and go home to 
await the verdict of the people on their 
satisfaction with the way in which we 
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have represented them. I appreciate 
that it is the policy of the administra- 
tion and of the leadership to mark time 
and to do nothing that does not abso- 
lutely have to be done. Nevertheless I 
shall continue to press for action on my 
resolution creating a select committee to 
investigate immediately the housing and 
rental situation in Chicago and in other 
large cities. If no action is taken, rest 
assured the people will know where to 
put the responsibility. 

This Congress has spent several mil- 
lion dollars in investigations by congres- 
sional committees. It appropriated 
$115,000 for a committee to investigate 
foundations despite the fact that the 
field of that investigation had been thor- 
oughly covered by a committee of a pre- 
ceding Congress. It has footed the bill 
for committees going all over the world. 
In view of all this, what answer can the 
83d Congress make to the people of Chi- 
cago and of the other large cities of the 
country if it refuses to act in this sit- 
uation? 

I am again urging upon every Mem- 
ber in this Chamber to read the article 
from the Chicago Daily News of June 
14, 1954. 

This tells the story. One year after 
the lifting of rent controls the housing 
shortage remains unimproved. There 
are no vacancies. Responsible real- 
estate interests have tried to hold in- 
creases in rentals to a reasonable basis, 
The situation has got away from them. 
It is running wild. In many instances 
rents have been doubled and on top of 
that further increases of from 10 to 20 
percent are threatened. 

Letters continue to pour into my office. 
Some of them tell of properties being 
sold at inflated values, new purchasers 
lured by the prospect of paying off entire 
purchase prices in a 10-year period. 
Faced with additional 20 percent in- 
creases, and no place to which to move, 
tenants are frentic. Responsible real- 
estate men are equally concerned since 
they know from experience that the only 
end of this madness will be a crash in 
real estate witn the tragedies of 1929 all 
over again. 

If there ever were a time when the 
exercise of the investigative power of the 
Cengress was called for it is here and 
now. A select committee of the House 
authorized to look into the situation in 
Chicago and in other large cities, and 
reporting back before we adjourn, can 
be the means of relieving tenants from 
unreasonable demands and preventing 
another real-estate bust comparable to 
that of 1929. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall continue to keep 
the Membership of this House reminded 
that this time the people have only about 
4 months to wait until it is their turn to 
act. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules may have until midnight to- 
morrow to file rules, particularly one on 
the MSA authorization bill. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Houce 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 
noon on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order on Calendar Wednesday next may 
be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection, 


PROGRAM FOR THE BALANCE OF 
THIS WEEK AND FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
for this time for the purpose of announc- 
ing the program. This afternoon we ex- 
pect to conclude the bill from the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, the 
rule on which was adopted the other 
day. That cleans up the outstanding 
matters for this week, which is why I 
moved that we adjourn over until Mon- 
day. 

As to the program for next week, Mon- 
day is District day, but I am informed 
there are no bills to be called up at this 
time. 

The MSA authorization bill has been 
reported. A clean bill has been intro- 
duced. It will be ready for considera- 
tion. The rule will be filed by midnight 
tomorrow night. It will be ready for 
consideration Monday. Iam very hope- 
ful that we may adopt the rule on the 
bill and conclude the general debate 
Monday. That would be governed en- 
tirely, of course, by the amount of time 
granted under the rule. 

For Tuesday and the balance of the 
week, we shall continue and conclude the 
MSA Authorization Act. Then we hope 
to take up next the Agricultural Act of 
1954, which I understand is about to be 
reported, also H. R. 9640, the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act. I am not sure that 
has been reported from the Committee 
on Education and Labor but I think it is 
ready to be reported. We will also take 
up the following bills: 

H. R. 9252, a tanker bill from the Com- 
* on Merchant Marine and Fisher- 
es. 

H. R. 9580, the Espionage and Sabo- 
tage Act of 1954. 
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H. R. 7486, having to do with the 
harboring of fugitives, and such other 
Communist control bills as may be re- 
ported by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

If it is reported and a rule granted, 
if a rule should be necessary, the exten- 
sion of the Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Insurance Act will be considered. 

Of course, conference reports will be 
in order at any time and will take pref- 
erence as they are reported for action. 

Mr.RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. RAYBURN. It is the purpose of 
the gentleman, then, to allow nothing 
to come between the MSA bill and the 
agriculture bill? They are to be dis- 
posed of first without the intervention 
of anything else? 

Mr. HALLECK. Except conference 
reports, I may say to the gentleman from 
Texas. If for any reason the agricul- 
tural bill is not reported, then we would 
go on with some of this other business. 
I am confident it will be reported. It 
is an important matter and should be 
disposed of. I will say to the gentleman 
that it is our purpose to put the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1954 on following the MSA 
Authorization Act. 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations may have until mid- 
night Saturday night to file conference 
reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, there will 
be some items like the foreign relief and 
the civil defense and 2 or 3 things of that 
character that will have to have reso- 
lutions that will make funds available 
temporarily. They will come up on 
either the 30th or the 1st, I cannot tell 
which. I thought I ought to say that. 


AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL 
HOUSING ACT 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the joint resolution (S. 
J. Res. 167) to amend the National 
Housing Act, as amended, and for other 
purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

Mr. PATMAN. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
explain the joint resolution? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes, I will be glad to. 

Mr. Speaker, it is becoming increas- 
ingly apparent that the conferees on the 
part of the House on the housing bill 
will not be able to complete their action 
and get a conference report back to the 
House previous to June 30, at which 
time some parts of the Housing Act will 
expire. This joint resolution extends 
those provisions of the Housing Act 
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which would otherwise expire on June 
30 to July 31, 1954. The matters which 
will be continued under this resolution 
for the 31 days will be the direct com- 
mitments of FNMA in respect to defense 
housing, disaster housing, military hous- 
ing, and the Wherry Act housing which 
has to do with atomic energy housing 
and military housing will likewise be 
continued. Farm housing is also con- 
tinued for 31 days and the so-called GI 
direct loan program, which otherwise 
would expire on June 30, will be continued 
for 31 days. Then there is a provision 
which does not have solely to do with 
housing which is inserted in the bill un- 
der instruction of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. The RFC, you 
will recall, expires on June 30. The 
other body in its housing bill continued 
the succession of the RFC to avoid liti- 
gation and to preserve actions by or 
against the RFC in the proces of its liqui- 
dation. Because the Committee on 
Banking and Currency had previously 
agreed to report out a similar bill, if not 
an identical bill, and then to accept in 
conference the provisions of the Senate 
bill in respect to the succession of RFC, 
this 31-day extension bill also includes 
an extension of RFC succession for the 
purposes which I have mentioned. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman tell me if 
title 9 of the Housing Act will also be 
extended for that period of time? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That is right. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana, I 
thank the gentleman, 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, this resolution was 
passed unanimously by the committee 
and it is merely to extend the time in 
order that we can come to some agree- 
ment in conference on the bill. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That is right. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

Mr.COLMER. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, may I inquire from 
the distinguished gentleman from Mich- 
igan whether we are to gather from what 
he has said that he does not propose or 
hope to call up the conference report on 
housing next week before the Fourth of 
July recess? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I would think, to be 
realistic about it, it is next to impossible, 
if not impossible. We will go into con- 
ference on Monday, and we will work as 
long as we can. Two of the Members 
of the other body are away at the pres- 
ent moment; otherwise we would be in 
conference—but they are unavoidably 
absent. So we have agreed we would go 
into conference on Monday. So far as I 
know there will be no interruption in the 
conference when we get to it on Monday. 
Of course, Wednesday is the 30th of 
June, so I think it is improbable that we 
will be able to get to the conference be- 
fore then. 

Mr. COLMER. Of course, what I had 
in mind is that we had understood there 
would possibly be some sort of recess over 
the Fourth of July. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I had hoped so, but 
in view of the legislative program which 
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was announced here today, it seems 
somewhat improbable. But, of course, 
I would prefer to leave an explanation 
of that up to the leadership. But, not- 
withstanding any recess which we might 
have in the House, I assume that the 
conferees will continue their activity in 
this respect. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. WOLCOTT]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate joint reso- 
lution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the National Housing 
Act, as amended, is hereby amended— 

(1) by striking “July 1” in paragraph (1) 
(G) of section 301 (a) and inserting 
“August 1”; and 

(2) by striking “July 1” in section 803 (a) 
and inserting “July 31.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 10 of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation Act, as amended, 
is hereby amended by striking therefrom the 
words “at the expiration of the succession of 
the Corporation” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “by the close of business 
on June 30, 1954.” 

(b) Subsection (a) of section 102 of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation Liqui- 
dation Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The first sentence of section 3 (a) 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Act, as amended (15 U. S. C. 603 (a)). is 
amended to read: “The Corporation shall 
have succession until it is dissolved pursuant 
to the provisions of section 10 of this act’.” 

(c) Section 105 of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Liquidation Act is 
amended by striking the words “termination 
of succession” wherever they appear therein 
and inserting in lieu thereof the word 
“dissolution.” 

(d) Subsection (a) of section 106 of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation Liqui- 
dation Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) Promptly after June 30, 1954, the 
Administrator of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation shall make a full report to the 
Congress.” 

Sec. 3. Section 104 of the Defense Housing 
and Community Facilities and Services Act 
of 1951, as amended, is hereby amended by 
striking out “June 30, 1954” and inserting 
“July 31, 1954.” 

Sec. 4. The Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944, as amended, is hereby amended— 

(1) by striking “June 30” in clause (C) 
of section 512 (b) and inserting “July 31”; 

(2) by striking “June 30” in the first sen- 
tence of section 513 (a) and inserting “July 
31”; and 

(3) by striking “June 30” in the first sen- 
tence of section 513 (d) and inserting “July 
ci 

Sec. 5. Title V of the Housing Act of 1949, 
as amended, is hereby amended as follows: 

(a) In the first sentence of section 511 
immediately following the phrase “July 1, 
1952,” strike the word “and”, and insert at 
the end of the sentence just before the period 
a comma and the language “and an addi- 
tional $8,500,000 on and after July 1, 1954.” 

(b) Im section 512 (i) strike “and 1953” 
and insert “1953, and 1954”, and (ii) strike 
“and $2,000,000" and insert “$2,000,000, and 
$170,000.” 

(c) In section 513, strike “and $10,000,000 
on July 1 of each of the years 1950, 1951, 1952, 
and 1953" and insert “$10,000,000, and $850,- 
000 on July 1 of each of the years 1950, 1951, 
1952, 1953, and 1954.” 


The Senate joint resolution was or- 
dered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 
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COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
H. R. 9680 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Agriculture may have until midnight 
Saturday to file a report on the bill, 
H. R. 9680. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 


There was no objection. 


PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE TO THE 
FLAG OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a resolution to provide 
for the printing of a number of copies 
of the Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag of 
the United States, in the form of a House 
document, to be made available to Mem- 
bers of both Houses of the Congress for 
distribution. Included in this document 
there is a short history of the pledge and 
its author, Francis Bellamy. 

It was through the good offices of my 
friend and colleague, the Honorable 
HERMAN P. EBERHARTER, Democrat of 
Pennsylvania, that the Pledge of Alle- 
giance was made an officially designated 
part of the flag code, in 1945. Since that 
time one change has been made in the 
pledge. My bill, House Joint Resolution 
243, to add the words “under God,” after 
being accorded nationwide support, re- 
ceived final approval on Flag Day of this 
year, June 14. It is now better known 
as Public Law 396. 

It is my belief that an extensive circu- 
lation of these printed copies of the 
Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag will im- 
print, indelibly, upon the minds of those 
who read them, whether they be young 
or old, that their great Nation, these 
United States, exists and endures pur- 
posefully “Under God,” while at the 
same time deriving its strength and 
vitality from the free consent of the 
governed. 

We owe it to ourselves and to those 
who one day will follow in our footsteps 
to perpetuate and consecrate this legacy. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. BAILEY asked and was granted 
permission to address the House on Mon- 
day next for 10 minutes, following the 
legislative business of the day and any 
special orders heretofore entered. 

Mr. McCORMACK asked and was 
granted permission to address the House 
today for 5 minutes, following the legis- 
lative business of the day and any 
special orders heretofore entered. 


GI BILL OF RIGHTS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, more and more people are be- 
ginning to appreciate the fact that the 
educational provision of the GI bill of 
rights has proved to be a great success, 
insofar as the men have done extremely 
well and almost without exception have 
received a very fine education. They 
deserve great credit for what they have 
done. The bill has been very, very suc- 
cessful, and more and more I am read- 
ing statements that the measure has 
proved financially successful, in that it 
has raised the educational standards of 
our veterans far beyond our fondest 
hopes at the time of enactment of the 
law. Under the home loan feature of 
the act, it has been found that the de- 
fault rate has been one-half of 1 per- 
cent—a most remarkable record that 
speaks well for the probity and trust- 
worthiness of the average veteran. 
Where these loans have been repaid fully 
the average time has been but 8 years. 

All of this is excellent argument for 
the early passage of H. R. 9395, a bill 
now pending upon the Consent Calendar 
of the House, and which would extend 
the period during which benefits may 
be offered to the Korean veterans and 
the badly disabled veterans who are in 
hospitals and have not had an opportun- 
ity to begin their rehabilitation train- 
ing. It should be enacted without delay. 
Altogether the GI bill of rights has 
been one of the finest things that the 
Congress has ever enacted. Recently 
there was criticism of the fact that the 
name of the President was left out of a 
press release regarding the bill of rights. 
President Roosevelt signed the first bill, 
and many Democrats and Republicans 
helped in its preparation and passage. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. CANFIELD asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 5 
minutes today, following the special 
orders heretofore entered. 


AMENDING FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK ACT 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for consideration 
under the provisions of House Resolu- 
tion 578, the rule recently adopted, of 
H. R. 9143, to repeal the provisions of 
section 16 of the Federal Reserve Act, 
which prohibits a Federal Reserve bank 
from paying out notes of another Fed- 
eral Reserve bank. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 9143, with Mr. 
GRAHAM in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Wor- 
corr] is recognized for 30 minutes, and 
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the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Spence] will be recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill was debated somewhat in statements 
made with respect to the rule. There 
was a unanimous report of the commit- 
tee with perhaps one reservation. 

The bill is not on the Consent Calen- 
dar because of the amount of money 
seemingly involved. 

It is estimated that the procedures 
provided for in this bill will save an ex- 
pense to the Federal Reserve banks of 
about $750,000. We understood that an 
amendment or amendments might be 
offered to the bill and for that reason we 
have a rule on the bill. 

I think the bill speaks for itself pretty 
much. It is to eliminate the require- 
ment that Federal Reserve notes gath- 
ered together by one bank be sent back 
to the issuing member banks for redemp- 
tion. Under this bill they will be re- 
deemed when necessary out of a fund 
which is established in the Treasury. 

Mr. Chairman, we have no requests for 
time on this side. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I am in 
favor of this legislation. I think it is a 
very desirable bill and should be passed. 
It will be the means of effecting a great 
saving, approximately $750,000 a year, 
and will accomplish the same objective 
as existing law. I am sure there will be 
no opposition to it, and I can see no 
reason for any extended discussion. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MULTER]. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
before us seeks to accomplish a very de- 
sirable purpose, to wit, the saving of 
about $750,000 a year in the operation 
of the Federal Reserve System. 

Unfortunately, the bill goes much fur- 
ther than simply accomplishing that 
purpose; it actually works a change in 
the basic Federal Reserve Act in order to 
accomplish the saving of $750,000. The 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board 
who appeared before us on behalf of the 
Federal Reserve System and on behalf 
of the Federal Reserve Board of Gover- 
nors told us that the only thing sought 
to be accomplished by this bill is to save 
the cost of transporting Federal Reserve 
notes back and forth between the 12 re- 
gional Federal Reserve banks. The bill 
seeks to accomplish that by eliminating 
two sentences from the law. In doing 
that, it actually changes the basic law. 
I have no objection to accomplishing the 
saving, and I have suggested an amend- 
ment that will accomplish this saving 
without changing the basic law. I sub- 
mitted the proposed change to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of our committee 
but he indicated that he could not go 
along with it. 

I telephoned the Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, Mr. Martin, and 
discussed with him my proposed amend- 
ment. He said to me very frankly that 
my proposed amendment would accom- 
plish all that they seek to accomplish 
and that it would save the $750,000 per 
year just as their recommendation would 
seek to accomplish. At the same time it 
would not take out of the law the two 
sentences which now are the only provi- 
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sions in the law for the contraction of 
our currency. 

Let me read very briefly to you from 
the report of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee at the time it re- 
ported H. R. 7837 to the 63d Congress, 
which bill when enacted became the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act. 

The committee then said: 


But there remains the general question 
whether the public requirement of elasticity 
has been met and provided for. 


That is, the elasticity of our currency. 


Elasticity must be considered from two 
standpoints—that of expansion and that of 
contraction. As to expansion, the regulatory 
mechanism is the Federal Reserve Board, 
which is given the power to veto applications 
for notes. 


That is, Federal Reserve notes, which, 
as you know, are issued by Federal Re- 
serve banks as currency and which cir- 
culate freely as money, as obligations of 
the United States Government. 

I continue to read from the report of 
the committee: 

The Board, however, cannot issue notes 
unless they are applied for and accompanied 
by a tender of proper commercial paper. 
This, at least, seems to assure that they will 
not be hastily or rashly overissued. The con- 
traction feature is more difficult. In at- 
tempting to guard against the danger that 
the notes might remain in circulation after 
the need for them had passed, the bill makes 
the following provisions: (1) The notes can- 
not be used in bank reserves; (2) the notes 
are not to be legal tender; (3) the notes can- 
not be paid out by any Federal Reserve bank 
(when not at first issued by it) under pen- 
alty of a tax of 10 percent on their face value; 
(4) every Federal Reserve bank is directed, 
upon receiving the note of another Reserve 
bank, to (a) either send it direct to the bank 
that issued it, (b) to send it to the Treasury, 
charging it off against deposits, or (c) to 
present it to the Treasury for redemption in 
lawful money. On the other hand the Treas- 
ury is directed when it gets such notes in or- 
dinary receipts to have them redeemed out of 
a 5-percent fund kept with the Department 
for the purpose, and then to send them home 
for ultimate redemption. The belief is freely 
expressed that these provisions will maintain 
the notes at par everywhere and will also 
prevent them from expanding or remaining 
out after the need for them has gone by. 


There have been changes in the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act in the last 40 years, but 
the sentence which is now sought to be 
eliminated, and the next sentence pro- 
viding for the means of compelling the 
redemption of notes, have never been 
changed in all these 40 years. When 
Mr. Martin and the Under Secretary of 
the Treasury, Dr. Burgess, were before 
our committee, I raised the point with 
them. I said, “Show me or show this 
committee another sentence anywhere in 
the law that provides for the redemption 
of these Federal Reserve notes.” 

They could not doit. No one has been 
able to point to a single other word in 
the entire act containing the provision 
in the sentence sought to be eliminated 
by this bill. It is the only provision in 
the Federal Reserve Act that provides for 
contraction of the currency if and when 
it becomes necessary. 

You may say that in an expanding 
economy like ours you will not have to 
contract the currency. There were peo- 
ple who said that we would never have 
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a depression, there were people who said 
ve would never have another recession. 
But no man, nobody, can project his 
mind into the future and say that never 
in the future will we have to contract 
the currency because we have not had 
to do it up to the present time. It is only 
because of this provision of the law 
that we have an almost automatic ex- 
pansion and contraction of our currency. 
The committee has overlooked the fact 
that this sentence is the power to con- 
tract the currency which has brought 
about the automatic expansion and con- 
traction of our currency when it was 
necessary. So, I say it is a mistake to 
take out the one provision in the law 
for the contraction of the currency 
based on the purported intention to 
economize. You can economize by sim- 
ply providing that you need not send 
the notes back and forth between the 
various Federal Reserve banks. But you 
must not take out of the law the only 
provision for the contraction of the 
currency. 

Let me present to you very briefly 1 
or 2 statements that will help you un- 
derstand this problem. I read to you 
from the Federal Reserve System’s own 
book, published by it, explaining the pur- 
poses and functions of the Federal Re- 
serve System. Chapter 1: 

The principal purpose of the Federal Re- 
serve is to regulate the supply, availability, 
and cost of money with a view to con- 
tributing to the maintenance of a high level 


of employment, stable values, and a rising 
standard of living. 


Let me give you what it says in chap- 
ter II: 

In the regulation of the supply of bank 
credit, or money, the Federal Reserve de- 
pends chiefiy on its ability to increase or 
decrease bank reserves, which constitute the 


legally required basis of bank credit, or 
money. 


I now turn to page 33 of this same 
excellent work on the Federal Reserve 
System, and I give you this: 

The source of Federal Reserve lending 
power is in the System’s authority to issue 
Federal Reserve notes and to create bank 
reserves in an amount exceeding the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks’ holdings of gold cer- 
tificates. 


Now, that is important, because you 
are going to be told as long as there 
are enough gold certificates held by the 
Federal Reserve banks that you do not 
have to concern yourself about contract- 
ing the currency. Bear in mind, while 
we have enough in the Federal Reserve 
banks today of gold certificates to back 
up every dollar of Federal Reserve notes 
today, and more, under the law as it ex- 
ists, the Board has the right and the 
system has the authority, to quote from 
the law, to create additional bank re- 
serves over and above the gold certifi- 
cates against which the Federal Reserve 
banks may issue Federal Reserve notes 
to circulate as currency. 

Then let me give you this additional 
quotation from page 62, chapter VI: 


The Federal Reserve pays out currency 
in response to public needs and absorbs 
redundant currency. Its operations result 


in making the entire currency supply elastic, 
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Now, mind you, they say not only to 
issue currency but to absorb currency, 
because if you cannot contract or ab- 
sorb the currency, you lose the elasticity, 
and the principal purpose sought to be 
accomplished by the act and accom- 
plished by the system is the elasticity of 
our currency. It is one of the backbones 
of our economy today. 

One further quote from this same work 
issued by the Federal Reserve System, 
chapter XIII, summary: 

Before the Federal Reserve System was 
organized, the outstanding defects of Ameri- 
can banking were diagnosed as “inelastic 
currency” and “scattered bank reserves.” 
Establishment of the System promptly 
cleared the way for the anticipated improve- 
ments. Elasticity of the currency was 
achieved. Machinery for note issue proved 
adequate for the purpose and in time was 
found to work almost automatically. For 
many years, including the war period, the 
volume of currency in circulation has ex- 
panded and contracted smoothly and effi- 
ciently in accordance with the varying re- 
quirements of the public, and the currency 
function of the Federal Reserve banks has 
become a matter of routine, virtually free 
from uncertainties and difficult administra- 
tive problems, 


And now you are going to destroy all 
of that by taking out the one sentence 
that you find in the law that gives the 
right to absorb redundant currency or 
to contract the money in circulation. 

I urge that in trying to economize, we 
do not destroy the Federal Reserve Act; 
that when I offer my amendment under 
the 5-minute rule, it be adopted so that 
you can both economize and at the same 
time preserve the basic concept of the 
Federal Reserve Act. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Patman]. 


WHY $750,000 A YEAR WASTE OVERLOOKED 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill is to save $750,000 a year and it 
should be passed. The Federal Reserve 
Act will be 41 years old on December 23 
of this year. This bill should have been 
passed 40 years ago. It would have 
saved the United States Government 
from $15 million to $20 million had it 
been. There was no reason why it 
should not have been. 

You may wonder why it has been 
overlooked. I can tell you why it has 
been overlooked. The Federal Reserve 
System from the very beginning set it- 
self up as a sort of a fourth branch of 
the Government; there were the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial—and then 
the Federal Reserve. They stood sep- 
arate and apart from other branches of 
the Government and led Members of 
Congress to believe that they were out- 
side of the Government, that they were 
independent. They set up ways and 
means so that they did not have to come 
to Congress for appropriations. 

There are two ways by which Congress 
has control of the purse strings of every 
agency. One is through the annual ap- 
propriation bills, when they have to 
come before the Committee on Appro- 
priations and justify every item of ap- 
propriation requested. They took care 
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of that very quickly. You know, bank- 
ers are pretty smart and they learn how 
to do things, how to bypass Congress if 
they can. One of the first things they 
did was to learn how to bypass Congress 
on coming to Congress for an appropri- 
ation for the Federal Reserve System. 
They said that under the Federal Re- 
serve Act “We have the power to create 
money. Why should we go to Congress 
for money?” They were right about it. 
They could call upon the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing to print them up 
so much of Federal Reserve notes. And 
they did. They got $1 million of Fed- 
eral Reserve notes, printed money, cur- 
rency just like you have in your pocket, 
and they traded it for $1 million worth 
of Government securities which were 
drawing interest. Pretty smart they 
were, and they have kept it by buying 
billions, not millions. And do you 
know what they did? They kept that 
$1 million, and when the interest came 
due, they collected it and put it in their 
pocket—the pocket of the Federal Re- 
serve. And they kept it there; although 
they had traded one Government obliga- 
tion for another, they kept both of them 
outstanding. They were smart enough 
to get a little amendment providing that 
they did not have to carry them both as 
a part of the national debt. That is the 
only consolation we got out of it. And 
that can be multiplied by $25 billion. 
They finally accumulated $25 billion 
worth of Government bonds just that 
way, trading non-interest-bearing Gov- 
ernment obligations for interest-bearing 
Government obligations. They are col- 
lecting about $600 million a year inter- 
est. Consequently, they do not have to 
come to Congress for theirmoney. They 
not only pay their own expenses, they 
also spend $100 million to help the pri- 
vately owned banks every year. They 
are an agency of Congress. They are 
the servant, we are the master, but they 
do not go through the Congress. No, 
they have found a way to bypass Con- 
gress. They have been doing it for 41 
long years. That is the reason Congress 
knew nothing about this waste of $750,- 
000 a year. 

Another reason this waste was not dis- 
covered by Congress is they are not aud- 
ited—they are pretty smart there, too. 
They did not want any Government aud- 
itors snooping around into their affairs. 
So by getting a little amendment here 
and a little amendment there, a comma 
here and a period there, they got it fixed 
up so that they do their own auditing 
and have over these 41 years. Every 
audit that has ever been made of the 
Federal Reserve System has been made 
by themselves, and only one has ever 
been filed. I raised so much sand about 
it that they filed one this year, April 28. 
It is a milestone in the history of the 
Federal Reserve System. It is the first 
time that an audit has ever been filed, 
and that was not of the Open Market 
Committee, it was not 1 of the 12 
Federal Reserve banks, it was just an 
audit of the Board of Governors. 

Mr. MERRILL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 
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Mr. MERRILL. Is it not true that 
legislation similar to this was offered to 
the Congress in times past, so that the 
Federal Reserve System is not responsi- 
ble for having kept this procedure in 
operation all these years? 

Mr. PATMAN. I differ with my dis- 
tinguished friend. One time in 1935 
they suggested it but they backed off 
very quickly. They did not insist on it. 
The House passed it. Why did they not 
insist in every annual report on calling 
this to the attention of Congress? They 
get up an annual report. It is very in- 
teresting for what is not in it, but they 
have to report something. The law re- 
quires it. Why did they not in every 
annual report say to the Congress, “We 
are wasting three-quarters of a million 
dollars every year, Congress. Why don’t 
you change the law?” ‘They did not do 
that. They have never put it in one 
annual report, not one, that the law 
ought to be changed, not one time; not 
one time. Then this year, after 41 long 
years, they break down and confess that 
they have been wasting money, just ab- 
solutely wasting it, three-quarters of a 
million dollars a year, and for the first 
time advises Congress about it being 
wasteful. Neither the question of waste 
nor the answers thereof had ever been 
raised before. 

Mr. MERRILL. The gentleman will 
admit the Federal Reserve called the at- 
tention of Congress to this waste and 
asked them to do something about it? 
The gentleman is only complaining that 
they did not badger the Congress to do 
its duty. 

Mr. PATMAN. No; they did not call 
it waste. No. They just suggested in 
connection with the 1935 act it ought 
to be done. They did not say it was 
waste. They did not say there was any 
saving about it. They did not specify 
why it was wasteful or how much was 
being wasted. Nineteen hundred and 
thirty-five—that has been 19 years. 
Why have they not sometime in 19 years 
in their annual report put something in 
there to say, “We are wasting money”? 
and at the same time indicate the large 
amount being wasted. 

Mr. MERRILL. Does the gentleman * 
think there might be the possibility that 
they found they were rebuffed by the 
past Congresses, but now that the Con- 
gress has changed hands and economy 
is a little bit more in the minds of Con- 
gressmen, they thought they would have 
a chance at this time? 

Mr. PATMAN. That word “rebuffed” 
I think is a little bit overused there. I 
do not think they were rebuffed. They 
have demonstrated they are not inter- 
ested in economy. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. We hear the word 
“economy.” They are just going to put 
through a deal now that, according to 
the Atomic Energy Commission, will cost 
the taxpayers at least $92 million in the 
next 25 years and, according to the TVA 
commissioners, will cost $135 million to 
the taxpayers. What kind of economy is 
that? 
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Mr. PATMAN. I do not know about 
that. That is a little different question, 
and I do not want to take it up at this 
particular time. But I see what the 
gentleman is aiming at, and I think there 
is something to what he says. I person- 
ally think the best way to help the entire 
country and give everybody a fair and 
equal chance is to pass all laws to help 
the general welfare of all the people 
without dispensing through laws and ad- 
ministration of laws special help, special 
privileges, and special opportunities to 
a few. Big business does not need the 
Government's help. Equality of oppor- 
tunity is all big or little business is en- 
titled to. We should not play favorites 
and help one group unduly at the ex- 
pense of others. There are two ways 
that the Government has been denying 
to the Congress any opportunity to look 
over the Federal Reserve System of ours. 
One is that they do not come to the 
Congress for appropriations as other 
Government agencies do. Number two 
is the fact that they are not audited by 
the General Accounting Office. They are 
not audited at all. They have not been 
audited in 41 years except by their own 
auditors, who are selected by them and 
who report to them. Has an outside 
auditor ever seen any of their books and 
papers? No, they have not—not one 
time. 

Is ALL THE GOLD AT FORT KNOX? 

Do you remember the time when it 
appeared in the headlines that they were 
going to investigate to determine if all 
the gold was at Fort Knox? They kind 
of doubted that the Democratic admin- 
istration had all the gold there, and they 
thought that maybe the Democrats had 
stolen some of it. So they had great 
big headlines that they were going to in- 
vestigate to see if all the gold was at 
Fort Knox. So they investigated it. And 
if you read the newspapers closely—if 
you read every line in the newspaper and 
turn page after page after page—way in 
the back of the newspaper in the laundry 
ads and amongst the classified columns 
you would see a little half-inch space 
in fine print disclosing that they had 
counted the gold and that every bit of it 
was there. You see they did not say 
much about that after they made their 
investigation and found that the gold 
was there. 

Now who owns the gold certificates? 
The Federal Reserve Banks have the gold 
certificates in charge. Those gold cer- 
tificates have never been counted by 
outsiders or by the General Accounting 
Office. They have never been counted 
once. Why do they not count them? 
They do not count them because their 
crowd is in charge of them. Their 
crowd, the big bankers’ crowd, is in 
charge of them and they are not going 
to count them. And they have no audit 
of them either made by the Government 
or disinterested auditors. I tell you this 
audit is important. We ought to have 
an audit of the Federal Reserve System. 

THE GOVERNMENT OWNS THE 12 FEDERAL 

RESERVE BANKS 


Who owns the 12 Federal Reserve 
banks? For the first time, and I have 
been studying this matter for a period 
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of over 20 years, the Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System admitted, before the com- 
mittee of which the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. HOFFMAN] is chairman, 
about 2 weeks ago that I was en- 
tirely correct in all the statements 
I had made about the ownership 
of the banks and that the banks are 
owned by the Government and always 
have been owned by the Government 
and are not owned in whole or in part 
by the private banks. This idea about 
stock is all baloney. It is all baloney. 
The bankers call it stock. The law re- 
fers to it as stock. It is not stock at all. 
The private banks do not actually own 
stock in the Federal Reserve System. 
The private banks do not actually own 
one penny of stock in the Federal Re- 
serve banks in the sense that the terms 
“stock” and “stock ownership” are un- 
derstood and used in our country. Now, 
let us see what they do own? They have 
an involuntary investment of 3 percent 
of their own capital stock in the local 
Federal Reserve bank. It goes up and 
down according to the capital stock in 
each bank. That is all they have. It is 
an involuntary investment—upon which 
they receive 6 percent annually, and in- 
cidentally, most of it is tax exempt. All 
of it on the $139 million that was sub- 
scribed before 1942 is tax exempt. That 
is all they get—6 percent annually. 
They are not entitled toany more. They 
do not have any proprietorship or own- 
ership of the banking system—not at all. 
They have no right to transfer that so- 
called stock. They cannot sell it, they 
cannot hypothecate it. It is just an in- 
voluntary investment. It is just like 
saying that because you have a deposit 
in a building and loan association that 
you are part owner of the building and 
loan association. Let me explain to you 
why it is not really ownership and why 
it cannot possibly be. Number one: The 
law says—and that is the way to deter- 
mine ownership of any property, and 
you know it—under the law—upon liqui- 
dation and after debts are paid who gets 
the remainder? ‘The stockholders and 
the owners of the enterprise get the re- 
mainder. All right then, let us see how 
the Federal Reserve banks are organized 
and what happens when liquidated. It 
is written into the law that when a Fed- 
eral Reserve bank is liquidated, these 
private banks get their involuntary in- 
vestment back. In other words, it is paid 
back to them. Any creditors are paid 
and then the balance goes to the Treas- 
ury of the United States, and under the 
law it becomes the property of the 
United States Government. The law 
further provides that any such payment 
made into the Treasury may be used to 
retire that much of the national debt. 
So you do not need any more evidence 
of ownership than that. That means 
the Government owns these banks. 
There are some few bankers who believe 
that they own them, but they are mis- 
taken. They do not know what the 
score is. 

Furthermore, how crazy it would be 
for the Congress to set up a board of 7 
members to operate the Federal Reserve 
System in the public interest, appointed 
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by the President and confirmed by the 
United States Senate, and then have 
those 7 members get their pay from the 
private banks to perform their duties. 
That is what they would do if the banks 
owned the capital stock in those banks, 
because the Board of Governors do not 
make any money or they do not have a 
right to take those Federal Reserve notes 
and trade them for Government bonds 
like the Federal Reserve banks. So they 
get their money from each of the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks; just call on each one 
for an assessment when needed. If 
these private banks owned those 12 Fed- 
eral Reserve banks, we would be in the 
idiotic position of having public officers 
performing our service, paid by the peo- 
ple who were affected by that service. 
You would not want that to happen any 
more than you would want the members 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to be paid by the railroad owners. That 
would be a comparable situation. So 
there is no doubt about the Government 
owning the 12 Federal Reserve banks. 
It always has owned them. No one will 
deny what I am saying about this. It 
is undisputed. 

There are seven members of that 
Board of Governors when the Board is 
filled. Remember what I am saying. 
Any Member who is interested who 
wants to contradict me, I will yield. 
There are only four full-fledged mem- 
bers of the Board of Governors today. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman the 2 remaining minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, there 
are only 4 full-fledged members of the 
Board of Governors of 7 members to 
perform a public service. Who is help- 
ing them perform that public service? 
Twelve bankers, the advisory committee 
of the bankers representing the banks in 
each of the 12 Federal Reserve districts, 
and then 12 more who are presidents of 
the 12 Federal Reserve banks selected 
by the private bankers. These 24 under 
obligation to the private bankers are 
there. So this little Board of 4 members 
is surrounded by 24 bankers, and some 
of them can actually vote on policy- 
making decisions as to how the mone- 
tary system should operate. I know 
that if Congress understood all that, 
they would not tolerate it a minute. 
Members have not had time to give this 
complicated question adequate consider- 
ation. It has not been properly pre- 
sented to Congress by committees. 
There has been no investigation of the 
Federal Reserve System and no hearings 
held. I think there should be a hearing. 
There should be an investigation. 
Those fellows are making a crap game 
out of our Government bond market. 
Remember, I charge that. I say it now 
and I will say it again. They are en- 
gaged in a crap game with the Govern- 
ment bond market, using United States 
public funds to do it. Many people are 
cleaning up by the millions every day. 
It has been going on for months. It has 
been going on for 18 months. We 


should not allow it any more than we 
should allow the Congress to fail to audit 
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the Federal Reserve System. You will 
not find just $750,000 waste. It will run 
into billions of dollars of waste. So I 
think we should have a complete audit 
of the Federal Reserve System. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has again ex- 
pired. 

All time has expired. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the third para- 
graph of section 16 of the Federal Reserve 
Act, as amended, is amended by striking out 
the sentences thereof which read as follows: 
“Whenever Federal Reserve notes issued 
through one Federal Reserve bank shall be 
received by another Federal Reserve bank, 
they shall be promptly returned for credit 
or redemption to the Federal Reserve bank 
through which they were originally issued 
or, upon direction of such Federal Reserve 
bank, they shall be forwarded direct to the 
Treasurer of the United States to be retired. 
No Federal Reserve bank shall pay out notes 
issued through another under penalty of a 
tax of 10 percent upon the face value of 
notes so paid out.” 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Mutter: Insert 
on page 2, line 4, the following: “and in 
lieu of the two sentences aforementioned 
insert in the third paragraph of section 16 
of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, the 
following sentence: ‘Whenever the reserves 
required to be maintained by a Federal Re- 
serve bank fall below the amount required 
as reserves against the Federal Reserve notes 
issued by that Federal Reserve bank such 
Federal Reserve bank shall immediately re- 
store the reserves to the amount required 
and in the event the reserves are not so 
restored the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System shall direct the de- 
livery to the Treasurer of the United States 
for retirement, sufficient of the Federal Re- 
serve notes outstanding and issued by such 
Federal Reserve bank so as to reduce the 
aggregate amount thereof to the amount 
permitted to be issued by such Federal Re- 
serve bank’.” 

And amend the title by inserting after the 
word “bank” the words “and for other 
purposes.” 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment as offered will accomplish 
the purpose sought by the Federal Re- 
serve Board and save them whatever sum 
can be saved in connection with trans- 
porting Federal Reserve notes back and 
forth between the 12 regional banks; 
but at the same time it keeps in the 
law the basic concept of elasticity of 
the currency. It will leave a provision 
in the law, if the amendment is adopted, 
so that if the time comes when you must 
contract the currency there will be au- 
thority in the law to do so. 

We are inclined to overlook, as I said 
during general debate, the fact that be- 
cause the System today is operating 
automatically, and the Federal Reserve 
System says it is operating automati- 
cally, that it does so only because of the 
law. We should not change the law that 
makes it possible to operate automati- 
cally, and you do change that basic law 
if you adopt the bill as offered without 
this amendment. 

The bill was introduced, I believe, on 
May 13 and hearings were held on May 
26 and 27. On June 7 the Economists’ 
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National Committee on Monetary Policy 
consisting of 52 monetary economists 
issued a release. All of their names are 
signed to the release that I have before 
me and which I will place in the Rec- 
orpD—all of them are respected and 
respectable economists, all well-known. 
None of them have an ax to grind. 
None of them oppose economy in Gov- 
ernment. All of them are interested in 
seeing that our Federal Reserve Act be 
effective so that the System can con- 
tinue to operate efficiently as it has for 
40 years. They say: 


The bill is designed to remove and correct 
a needed means of forcing the proper retire- 
ment of these notes while all arrangements 
for their expansion are left intact. This 
proposed legislation in the form as reported 
by the committee— 


And not referring to my amendment, 
this proposed legislation without my 
amendment— 


would weaken rather than enhance the 
soundness of our monetary system. 


I cannot understand why anybody 
should oppose this amendment. It gives 
the System the right to save the money 
that is uselessly expended now in trans- 
porting the Federal Reserve notes back 
and forth between the banks, and yet 
leaves intact the provision that if the 
time comes when the System must con- 
tract its currency the authority is there. 

I urge the adoption of my amendment. 

The release, I referred to a moment 
ago, and the names and affiliations of 
its sponsors are as follows: 


Firry-Two MONETARY ECONOMISTS URGE CON- 
GRESS Nor To Pass BILL. S. 3268 WHICH 
Proposes To REMOVE THE 10-PERCENT Tax 
DESIGNED To PREVENT FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANKS FROM PAYING OUT FEDERAL RESERVE 
NOTES ISSUED BY OTHER FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANKS 

ECONOMISTS’ NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE ON MONETARY POLICY, 
New York, N. Y. 

We, the undersigned, members of the 
Economists’ National Committee on Mone- 
tary Policy, urge Congress not to pass the 
bill, S. 3268, which proposes to remove the 
10-percent tax provision of the Federal Re- 
serve Act (sec. 16) designed to prevent 
any Federal Reserve bank from paying out 
Federal Reserve notes issued by other Fed- 
eral Reserve banks. 

That provision of the law is proper in 
principle. Its purpose is to provide one of 
the desirable features of a money originally 
designed to be responsive to the needs of 
business. It tends to force Federal Reserve 
notes home to the issuing bank after they 
have been paid into Federal Reserve banks. 

Repeal of that needed provision of law 
would remove this proper provision for the 
return of these notes to the issuing banks. 

It would convert what is in nature un- 
collected items into cash which each Reserve 
bank could then pay out as money. 

To the degree that this were done, each 
Federal Reserve bank would be able to ex- 
pand the volume of Federal Reserve notes 
in circulation without being called upon to 
supply the reserve and collateral now re- 
quired if it issues Federal Reserve notes. 

Proper pressure of reserve requirements 
against the issuance of Federal Reserve 
notes would be removed to the extent Fed- 
eral Reserve banks pay out notes issued by 
other Reserve banks. 

The bill is designed to remove a correct 
and needed means of forcing the proper 
retirement of these notes while all the ar- 
rangements for their expansion are left in- 
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tact. This proposed legislation would 
weaken, rather than enhance, the sound- 
ness of our monetary system. 

John F. Adams, Temple University; 
Charles C. Arbuthnot, Western Re- 
serve University; John W. Beck, Amer- 
ican Editorial Syndicate; James 
Washington Bell, Northwestern Uni- 
versity; Douglas H. Bellemore, Boston 
University; H. H. Beneke, Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio; Claude L. Ben- 
ner, Continental American Life In- 
surance Co., Wilmington, Del.; Ernest 
L. Bogart, New York City; Frederick 
A. Bradford, Lehigh University; Wil- 
bur P. Calhoun, University of Cin- 
cinnati; Cecil C. Carpenter, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky; Raymond de Roover, 
Wells College; James C. Dolley, the 
University of Texas; William F. Ed- 
wards, Brigham Young University; 
D. W. Ellsworth, E. W. Axe & Co., Inc., 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fred R. Fairchild, 
Yale University; Charles C. Fichtner, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Major B. Foster, Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute and New 
York University; A. Anton Friedrich, 
New York University; Roy L. Garis, 
University of Southern California; Al- 
fred P. Haake, Economic Consultant, 
Largo, Fla.; E. C. Harwood, American 
Institute for Economic Research; 
Hudson B. Hastings, Yale University; 
George H. Hobart, High Point Col- 
lege; John Thom Holdsworth, the Uni- 
versity of Miami; Harold Hughes, Eco- 
nomic Consultant, Fort Worth, Tex.; 
Frederic A. Jackson, Morgan State 
College; Donald L. Kemmerer, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; Arthur Kemp, Clare- 
mont Men's College; J. L. Leonard, 
Culver City, Calif.; Edmond E. Lin- 
coln, Wilmington, Del.; A. Wilfred 
May, Executive Editor, the Commer- 
cial and Financial Chronicle, New 
York City; David H. McKinley, the 
Pennsylvania State College; Austin S. 
Murphy, Seton Hall University; Mel- 
chior Palyi, Chicago, III.; W. A. Paton, 
University of Michigan; Robert T. 
Patterson, New York University; Clyde 
W. Phelps, University of Southern 
California; Chester A. Phillips, the 
State University of Iowa; Helen C. 
Potter, Loyola University, Chicago, III.; 
Frederick G. Reuss, Goucher College; 
Leland Rex Robinson, 76 Beaver 
Street, New York City; Olin Glenn 
Saxon, Yale University; R. Harland 
Shaw, Conference of American Small 
Business Organizations, Chicago, III.; 
Murray W. Shields, University of 
Florida; Walter E. Spahr, New York 
University; William H. Steiner, Brook- 
lyn College; James B. Trant, Loui- 
siana State University; Rufus S. Tuck- 
er, Westfield, N. J.; John V. Van Sickle, 
Wabash College; Edward J. Webster, 
Deposit, N. Y.; Edward F. Willett, 
F. Eberstadt & Co., Inc., New York 
City. 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

As I said in the opening, this was a 
unanimous report of the committee with 
one possible reservation. I think it be- 
comes evident now that the reservation 
might have been made by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Mutter]. The bill 
before us has little or no relationship to 
the expansion and contraction of our 
currency. What the gentleman from 
New York seeks to do by his amendment 
is to transfer in these very vital and im- 
portant respects the administration of 
the Federal Reserve Act to the Congress 
of the United States. 

We found out how difficult, if not im- 
Possible, it was for the Congress of the 
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United States previous to enactment of 
the Federal Reserve Act to administer its 
constitutional prerogatives and obliga- 
tions in respect to regulating the value of 
money. So we delegated to the Federal 
Reserve Board and Federal Reserve 
banks in some respects this constitu- 
tional obligation which is ours. We set 
the Federal Reserve System up as the 
agent of the Congress. We have to rely 
upon the Federal Reserve Board and 
we have thrown up around the Federal 
Reserve Board, the Federal Reserve 
banks and their boards, certain restric- 
tions, we have created certain formulas 
and certain standards under which they 
shall have to operate until we change 
them. 

What the gentleman from New York 
and the gentleman from Texas have in- 
dicated in their remarks is there are 
some changes necessary in the Federal 
Reserve Act. The only way that can 
be done, or should be done, is by amend- 
ments to the Federal Reserve Act. The 
Federal Reserve Act has been in exist- 
ence now for 41 years. It has given us 
the elasticity it was anticipated it would 
give, it has given us the soundest cur- 
rency in the world, it has given us suffi- 
cient currency with which to expand our 
production to the point where American 
productivity is almost illimitable. It has 
also created a situation where we do not 
have to have any more money outstand- 
ing than is essential to our economy. 

I want to read some important mat- 
ters which I think should be called to 
the attention of the Members because of 
the statement made by the gentleman 
from New York that there is no oppor- 
tunity in the law, no provision in the law 
in respect to expansion and contraction 
of the currency. 

The law now provides in part that: 

Any Federal Reserve bank may retire any 
of its Federal Reserve notes by depositing 
them with the Federal Reserve agent or with 
the Treasurer of the United States, and such 
Federal Reserve bank shall thereupon be en- 
titled to receive back the collateral deposited 
with the Federal Reserve agent for the 
security of such notes. 


Very definitely we have provided the 
means for contraction of the currency. 

Now, to find out what has been done 
in respect to this collateral, reference to 
the committee report indicates that as of 
April 30, 1954, the Federal Reserve notes 
outstanding totaled $2612 billion; the 
collateral security for these notes aggre- 
gated $28,100,000,000—you will notice 
that that is one and a half almost $2 
billion more in collateral than we had 
against notes outstanding, so we are not 
very bad off—of which approximately $7 
billion consisted of gold certificates, $17 
billion of United States Government 
securities, and $100 million of eligible 
paper. 

Now, the excerpts which the gentle- 
man read from the original report of 
the Federal Reserve was at a time when 
the Federal Reserve was compelled to 
put up the difference between the 40 
percent gold reserve at that time—it is 
25 percent now—and the balance of it 
in commercial paper. Then the volume 
of our currency was regulated and de- 
termined largely by business needs and 
business demands as evidenced by the 
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amount of commercial paper in the 
banks. 

Mr. Chairman, there are ample pro- 
visions in the law for the expansion and 
contraction of the currency. There are 
ample provisions in the law for the ad- 
ministration of the law as the Congress 
of the United States set up the law to 
be administered. We do not need this 
legislation. I do not think that anybody 
on the committee thinks that the gen- 
tleman from New York is on a sound 
premise. I do not know of anybody 
on the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, and I do not know as of now 
anyone in the Congress of the United 
States who is in agreement with him. 
I think he stands all alone, and his 
amendment should be overwhelmingly 
defeated. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think the gen- 
tleman from Michigan intended to con- 
vey the idea that I was against the bill. 
I know I am not against the bill;.I am 
for the bill. 

There are 1 or 2 things I could not 
bring up in the time I had to discuss it 
that bear on this particular amendment 
as well. I have a very high regard for 
my distinguished friend, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Mutter]. I have 
worked with him shoulder to shoulder on 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency and on the Committee on Small 
Business of the House for years. I have 
always found him to be able and reliable 
in every way. He is well informed and 
always working in the interest of the 
people. But I am sorry I cannot see his 
viewpoint on this. I just do not see it. 
I do not say he is wrong; I just fail to 
see the point that he is making there and 
the necessity for it. I am not making 
this as an argument against his amend- 
ment; neither am I making this as an 
argument for it. 

ALL FEDERAL RESERVE NOTES OBLIGATIONS OF 

UNITED STATES 


Now, about the 12 Federal Reserve 
banks and the reason this should pass 
and we should save this $750,000 a year, 
I hold in my hand a note, a typical note, 
printed down here at the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing. It is the only 
place it can be printed. Each one of 
these notes is a Government obligation. 
Each one of these notes, whether it be 
$5, $10, $20, or $1,000, or whatever it is, 
is a United States Government security. 
It is noninterest bearing. Each one of 
these notes says on its face “Federal Re- 
serve Note. The United States of Amer- 
ica will pay to the bearer on demand” 
blank dollars, whatever it is. That is an 
obligation of the United States to pay 
every one of them. So, just because they 
happen to be issued by the Richmond 
bank or the New York bank or the Dallas, 
Tex., bank, why should they have to go 
right back to that bank every time they 
reach another Federal Reserve bank; 
that one bank cannot pay out the notes 
of another bank? It has never made 
sense. They are all Government obliga- 
tions. Just because there is a little in- 
signia on there indicating the particular 
bank that issued this note is no reason 
why the other banks should send it back 
there every time, any more than if the 
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mints coin a 10-cent piece in Philadel- 
phia or in Denver or in San Francisco 
that it should be sent back to that par- 
ticular mint. They have got a little let- 
ter on the coin, for instance, “D” for 
Denver, and the other mints the same. 
That does not mean that this coin should 
go back to Denver every time one of the 
other mints or the banks got hold of it. 

Why, no; let them remain in circula- 
tion. We have the same principle here. 
It should never have been the law. The 
Government has been losing $750,000 a 
year for I do not know how long—just 
pure waste, because we have not had the 
books audited. 

DOLLAR WORTH 52 CENTS TODAY COMPARED WITH 
53 CENTS IN JANUARY 1953 

Talking about sound money, I think 
that the President should fill the vacan- 
cies on the Board of Governors and 
should do it right away. The law says 
that he “shall” do it. I have always 
been told that that is mandatory. Of 
course, you cannot compel the President 
to do anything, and I am not saying that 
we should compel the President or at- 
tempt to compel him to do anything in 
this case. I do not say that at all. But 
those vacancies should be filled and then 
they could do something in the direction 
of sound money. I do not say our money 
is unsound in relation to the prices of 
everything else. But we should, at least, 
make sure it has a reasonably stable 
value. 

On January 20, 1953, the dollar was 
worth 53 cents, the way we value the 
dollar. Today it is not worth 53 cents, 
it is worth 52 cents. So the dollar has 
not gone up, it has gone down even after 
the hard money, high interest policy of 
1953 which we are still suffering from. 
PRESIDENT ASKED TO CONSIDER FILLING VA- 

CANCIES 

I think it is urgent that the President 
do everything in his power to establish 
sound money in this country and the 
best way to start is not to have just 4 
full-fledged members on a board of 
7, who are obligated to perform in the 
public interest, but to have 7 full-fledged 
members on that Board of Govern- 
ors. So I want to take this occasion 
to call that to the attention of the 
great President of the United States 
and ask him respectfully to consider 
filling those vacancies and doing it be- 
fore this Congress adjourns, so they may 
be confirmed by the United States 
Senate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Mutter]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Mutter to H. R. 
9143: Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That the third paragraph of section 16 of 
the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, is 
amended by striking out the third and 


fourth sentences and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: ‘Whenever Federal Reserve 
notes issued through one Federal Reserve 
bank shall be received by another Federal 
Reserve bank, they shall be promptly re- 
turned for credit or redemption to the Fed- 
eral Reserve bank through which they were 
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originally issued or, upon direction of such 
Federal Reserve bank, they shall be for- 
warded direct to the Treasurer of the United 
States to be retired; and no Federal Re- 
serve bank shall pay out notes issued 
through another under penalty of a tax of 
10 percent upon the face value of notes so 
paid out; but the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System may by regulation 
suspend the operation of this sentence (ef- 
fective in any case with respect to notes 
received or paid out by a Federal Reserve 
bank after the date of the regulation) at 
such times and for such periods as it may 
deem advisable.““ 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sorry that my facility of language is in- 
sufficient to make the committee under- 
stand the problem at hand. I shall take 
the blame for that. I have had the 
pleasure many times during my very 
short stay of issuing warnings about leg- 
islation that was being enacted, and then 
coming back here and saying “I told you 
so.” I had the pleasure of doing that 
once during this very session. Perhaps 
I will have the same opportunity in con- 
nection with this proposed legislation. 

The amendment that has just been 
offered is the one that I discussed with 
Mr. Martin, who is Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System; and which, he says, will 
accomplish the purpose of saving the 
$750,000 a year without changing the 
basic law. If you insist on changing 
the basic law, of course, then reject this 
amendment. 

The difference between your paper 
currency and your coins, and the reason 
you do not send coins back to a mint, 
is that the nickel or the dime or the 
quarter is worth that much in actual 
metal. That is the theory of issuing the 
coins. 

Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I shall be glad to yield 
in just a moment, but I should like to 
finish this thought. I do appreciate 
greatly the compliments that my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Texas [Mr. 
Patman] paid me a few moments ago. 
I appreciate greatly the compliment my 
distinguished colleague from Texas paid 
to me a moment ago. I know his state- 
ment was offered sincerely and in the 
utmost good faith. Ihave the very high- 
est admiration for him. I am not criti- 
cal of him when I point out this dis- 
tinction. 

Your Federal Reserve notes are not like 
your silver certificates. You take out a 
dollar from any of the currency you may 
have in your pocket and you will prob- 
ably find that you have a silver certifi- 
cate. If you have a dollar bill you have 
a silver certificate. If you have a $5 
bill or more, you probably have a Fed- 
eral Reserve note, because Federal Re- 
serve notes start at denominations of 
$5. The silver certificate is certifica- 
tion that there is that much silver be- 
hind that dollar bill. A $5 Federal Re- 
serve note or one of any other denomina- 
tion is a note which says, in effect, “We 
have that much reserve behind that note, 
and you can call upon your Government 
to pay it. The obligation must be met.” 

The original reason they required the 
notes to go back and forth between the 
12 regional reserve banks was, as is still 
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the fact today, that each bank in the 12 
regions that are members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System set up fixed reserves 
and deposit their reserves, against which 
they issue these notes. You do not have 
these reserves in any one central place, 
except for the fund that they are re- 
quired to carry with the Treasury to re- 
deem their notes. That is why I offered 
my amendment before, so that if they 
had to call back any of this currency 
they would be delivered to the Treasurer 
of the United States, who has this fund 
on hand against which he can make 
the redemption. 

If you centralize your reserves then 
you do not need this, but if you do not 
centralize your reserves, if you are going 
to let the reserves remain at each of the 
12 banks, and you take out of the law 
this provision of sending the notes back 
to the bank of issue, then you have no 
way of controlling your currency that 
is issued against the reserves. You have 
to do one or the other. Either you let 
the law stand as it is or you change it 
by taking out this provision, as you seek 
to do, and at the same time centralize 
your reserves in one place. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to my very good 
friend, the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. In the gentleman’s 
criticism of my statement he said that 
the silver certificate he could take to 
the Treasury and get a dollar’s worth 
of silver. There is one mistake about 
that. You could take it to the Treasury 
and get silver, all right, but you would 
get 90 cents worth of silver. This is 
based on $1.29 silver. Therefore, there 
is the difference between 90 cents and 
$1.29. The reason it does not have a 
dollar’s worth of silver behind it is be- 
cause of that. This certificate is legal 
tender for all debts public and private. 
For that reason, if we did not have any 
gold, if we did not have any silver, if 
we did not have any Fort Knox, this 
dollar would still be worth a dollar be- 
cause of the large debt and the taxes 
we have to pay. 

Mr. MULTER. The gentleman makes 
the popular mistake of referring to the 
value of the dollar. Whether you have 
a dollar bill or a dollar in coin or a dol- 
lar in gold, assuming you could have a 
dollar’s worth of gold today, with all the 
gold locked up in Fort Knox, if you had 
that dollar in gold or in silver or in cur- 
rency and went out and bought some- 
thing you might only get 52 cents worth. 
But the dollar is still a dollar. The very 
thing we are trying to prevent is a de- 
preciation of our reserves and of the 
actual value of that dollar. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment merely 
to say that all of the arguments used 
against the previous amendment may be 
used against this, and for like reasons. 
This does not do anything but give the 
Federal Reserve authority to postpone 
this. Idonot know just what the reason 
for that is. The Federal Reserve initi- 
ated this legislation, so it is very appar- 
ent that if you give them the authority 
they are going to suspend it immediately 
and for all time, because they are the 
ones who asked for this legislation. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MULTER]. 

The amendraent was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. GRAHAM, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 9143) to repeal the provisions 
of section 16 of the Federal Reserve Act 
which prohibits a Federal Reserve bank 
from paying out notes of another Federal 
Reserve bank, pursuant to House resolu- 
tion 578, he reported the bill back to the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING CLERK OF THE HOUSE 
TO RECEIVE MESSAGES AND AU- 
THORIZING THE SPEAKER TO 
SIGN ENROLLED BILLS 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that notwithstand- 
ing the adjournment of the House until 
Monday next, the Clerk be authorized to 
receive messages from the Senate and 
that the Speaker be authorized to sign 
any enrolled bills or joint resolutions duly 
passed by the two Houses and found 
truly enrolled. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


UNITED STATES SHOULD WITH- 
DRAW DIPLOMATIC RECOGNI- 
TION OF U. S. S. R. 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SHEEHAN] is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
introduced House Resolution 599, which 
resolves that it is the sense of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, 
that the Government of the United 
States of America should withdraw 
forthwith its diplomatic recognition of 
the present Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. 

I fully realize the important implica- 
tions of such a momentous move, but 
am convinced, as stated by George Ken- 
nan, one of the foremost American ex- 
perts on Russia, and our Ambassador to 
Moscow from May to October 1952, 
that— 

The most important influence that the 
United States can bring to bear upon exter- 
nal developments in Russia will continue to 
be the influence of example; the influence of 
what it is, and not only what it is to others, 
but what it is to itself. 
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If we are to infiuence the people held 
in bondage behind the Iron Curtain and 
in Russia itself, and if we are to influ- 
ence the freedom-loving people of the 
world outside of the Iron Curtain, the 
only really effective course is by the use 
of moral force. We should openly con- 
demn the violations of the agreements 
prerequisite and incident to our recogni- 
tion of that government in 1933, and 
condemn also the U. S. S. R.’s breaking 
of the spirit and letter of the United Na- 
tions agreements. 

The only way we can effectively let 
the world know our feelings is by resort- 
ing to moral force so as to maintain our 
national honor. 

Of what use are conferences which 
produce nothing but talk and provide 
communism with propaganda? 

The worthlessness of the Russian 
Government's word was spelled out by 
President Truman after the Potsdam 
Conference in 1945, when he said: 

We thought we had accomplished just 
about everything we had set out to do, but 
it was only a short while later that we 
learned that we had not accomplished any- 
thing. We learned the Russians simply 
made agreements and treaties which, if it 
suited their purpose they kept; if it did not, 
they had no compunction about breaking. 


Mr. Truman made the foregoing 
statement after his first Presidential ex- 
perience with Russian perfidy. Eight 
years later, after many more such expe- 
xiences, he told reporters in Los Angeles 
on March 23, 1953, that “it was my ex- 
perience the Russians broke every agree- 
ment they made.” 

Dean Acheson, former Secretary of 
State, attended a luncheon given at the 
White House by President Roosevelt for 
Mr. Maxim Litvinov, on November 8, 
1933, on which day official private con- 
versations were held involving the mat- 
ter of relations between the United States 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics. Mr. Averell Harriman, our war- 
time Ambassador to the U. S. S. R., and 
who for long years was associated with 
Dean Acheson in the State Department, 
had the following to say of Russian 
agreements when he testified before the 
Select Committee To Investigate the 
Katyn Forest Massacre in 1952: 

I do not think any agreements with the 
Soviet Union are of any value, unless they 
are based on a position of strength, so that 
they can be forced to carry them out. 


To further illustrate what futile ef- 
forts are any of the agreements made 
with Russia, at the direction of the Re- 
publican 80th Congress the State De- 
partment submitted a long list of agree- 
ments and treaties on which the Rus- 
sians had failed to keep their word. 

Why should we continue to deal with 
a perfidious and faithless government? 
Why make agreements that can be car- 
ried out only by force of arms? No city 
or State government would sit down and 
negotiate with lawbreakers. No one 
would tolerate a peaceful coexistence 
with criminals. Only moral cowardice 
can put up with such conditions. We 
must let the world know we stand moral- 
ly firm and cannot forever close our 
eyes to the existence of this treacherous 
government, dedicated to the destruction 
of freedom of religion and of all our 
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liberties. By a forthright show of moral 
force we can give confidence to the free 
world and also let the Russian people 
know that we condemn and denounce 
the government of their Communist 
masters. 

Contingent upon our recognition of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
in 1933, that Government promised to 
do certain things, as evidenced by their 
letter of November 16, 1933, as follows: 


WASHINGTON, November 16, 1933. 
Mr. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, the White House. 

My Dear MR. PRESIDENT: I have the honor 
to inform you that coincident with the es- 
tablishment of diplomatic relations between 
our two Governments it will be the fixed 
policy of the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics: 

1. To respect scrupulously the indisput- 
able right to the United States to order its 
own life within its own jurisdiction in its 
own way and to refrain from interfering 
in any manner in the internal affairs of the 
United States, its Territories or possessions. 

2. To refrain, and to restrain all persons 
in Government service and all organizations 
of the Government or under its direct or 


indirect control, including organizations in 


receipt of any financial assistance from it, 
from any act overt or covert liable in any 
way whatsoever to injure the tranquillity, 
prosperity, order, or security of the whole 
or any part of the United States, its Terri- 
tories or possessions, and, in particular, from 
any act tending to incite or encourage armed 
intervention, or any agitation or propa- 
ganda having as an aim, the violation of 
the territorial integrity of the United States, 
its Territories or possessions, or the bringing 
about by force of a change in the political 
or social order of the whole or any part of 
the United States, its Territories or posses- 
sions. 

3. Not to permit the formation or residence 
on its territory of any organization or 
group—and to prevent the activity on its 
territory of any organization or group, or of 
representatives or officials of any organiza- 
tion or group—which makes claim to be the 
government of, or makes attempt upon the 
territorial integrity of, the United States, its 
Territories or possessions; not to form, sub- 
sidize, support, or permit on its territory 
military organizations or groups having the 
aim of armed struggle against the United 
States, its Territories or possessions, and to 
prevent any recruiting on behalf of such 
organizations and groups. 

4. Not to permit the formation or resi- 
dence on its territory of any organization or 
group—and to prevent the activity on its 
territory of any organization or group, or of 
representatives or officials of any organiza- 
tion or group—which has as an aim the 
overthrow or the preparation for the over- 
throw of, or the bringing about by force of 
a change in, the political or social order of 
the whole or any part of the United States, 
its Territories or possessions. 

Iam, my dear Mr. President, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Maxt™ LITVINOFF, 
People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 


The vast documented records of atom- 
ic espionage, of Communists in our own 
Government, of the Russian and satel- 
lite embassies’ efforts in spying and 
propaganda, prove conclusively that 
their promises in exchange for our rec- 
ognition are a mockery. The Commu- 
nist conspiracy in the United States is 
recognized as being directed by and re- 
sponsible to the U. S. S. R., as pointed 
out by the Honorable J. Edgar Hoover 
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in his testimony of December 9, 1953, 
before a House Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee, when he said the Communist 
Party in the United States has con- 
tinued and is “still under the domina- 
tion and control of the Soviet Union.” 
Every paragraph of the November 16, 
1933, agreement has been willfully and 
maliciously violated. Documentation 
would be redundant. Who needs proof 
that— 

Under paragraph 1, the U. S. S. R. did 
not “refrain from interfering in any 
manner in the internal affairs of the 
United States.” 

Under paragraph 2, the U. S. S. R. did 
not keep its promise to “refrain, and to 
restrain all persons from any act overt 
or covert, liable in any way whatsoever 
to injure the tranquillity, prosperity, or- 
der or security of the whole or any part 
of the United States.” 

Under paragraph 3, the U. S. S. R. did 
not keep its pledge “not to form, sub- 
sidize, support, or permit on its terri- 
tory military organizations or groups 
having the aim of armed struggle 
against the United States.” 

Under paragraph 4, the U. S. S. R. did 
not keep its pledge “not to permit the 
formation of any organization or group 
which has as an aim the overthrow or 
the preparation for the overthrow of, 
or the bringing about by force of a 
change in, the political or social order 
of the whole or any part of the United 
States.” 

It certainly is not necessary to keep 
up the pretense and sham that the 
U. S. S. R. is a peace loving and honor- 
able government. A recent incident 
which refutes any Russian claim to na- 
tional honor and integrity was the po- 
sition of the Russian spokesman, Mr. 
Molotov, at the Conference of Foreign 
Ministers in Germany, early this year. 
The two major items on the agenda of 
that conference were to conclude a peace 
treaty with Austria and effect the uni- 
fication of Germany. Yet the Russians 
barred even the slightest progress to- 
ward either of these objectives by their 
steadfast refusal to agree to any rea- 
sonable withdrawal of their occupation 
troops. 

Last week, the 16 United Nations allies 
in Korea broke off their fruitless peace 
talks in Geneva, after making every 
effort to effect a settlement, with the 
statement that “the Communist delega- 
tions have rejected all our efforts.” 

The diplomatic blunder in trying to 
settle with the Communists in southeast 
Asia has up to the present day proven the 
futility of trying to reach any agreement 
with the Russian Government and its 
allies. After 8 weeks of diplomatic 
negotiations, the situation in Indochina 
has turned completely hopeless. 

It is therefore time for the United 
States to call a spade a spade, and show 
the world by our moral courage and this 
long overdue denouncement that we are 
on the side of right by passing House 
Resolution 599, which reads as follows: 

Resolved, That— 

Whereas the present Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics has 
failed to live up to its expressed agreements 
on which the United States based its diplo- 
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matic recognition of the U. S. S. R. in 1933; 
and 

Whereas the present Government of the 
‘Union of Soviet Socialist Republics has a 
long record of failure to keep agreements 
made with the United States of America and 
many other nations: Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States that the Government of the United 
States of America should withdraw forth- 
with its diplomatic recognition of the pres- 
ent Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SHEEHAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. NEAL. I quite agree with the 
substance of the things the gentleman 
has said. I am wondering if we were 
to break relations with Russia what 
would be the status of the Russian Gov- 
ernment insofar as its membership in 
the United Nations is concerned? 

Mr. SHEEHAN. I could not answer 
that, because that would have to be an- 
swered by the executive department. I 
assume they would still continue to be 
a member of the United Nations, because 
whether we recognize them or not does 
not have anything to do with the family 
of nations. 

Mr. NEAL. Well, the chief objective 
we have today in our dealing with Rus- 
sia is the propaganda that is being used 
throughout the whole country and the 
opportunity that United Nations gives 
Russia to come in contact with the 
American people and propagandize their 
work. Would it obviate that right? 
Would Russia still have the opportunity 
for propagandizing her nation and her 
nationals if she is still a member of the 
United Nations and the center of the 
U. N. is in New York? 

Mr. SHEEHAN. She would, I may say 
to the gentleman from West Virginia; 
as a member of the United Nations she 
would still continue to use her member- 
ship in the United Nations for that pur- 
pose. Our people do not pay too much 
attention to her membership in the 
United Nations, but if we were to take 
away diplomatic recognition they would 
realize that we did not recognize her 
as a good government. As long as we 
continue diplomatic relations with her 
the people have the feeling that, there- 
fore, it must be a good government. Not 
only that, but also as long as we con- 
tinue to recognize Russia we permit her 
satellites such as Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and other nations to maintain their lega- 
tions and they use them for the purpose 
of putting out propaganda. 

If we withdrew this recognition they 
would not have any place in this coun- 
try except the United Nations from 
which to issue their propaganda. 

Mr. NEAL, I thank the gentleman. 


THE UNITED STATES RICE INDUS- 
TRY, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO TRADE PROBLEMS WITH CUBA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
GRAHAM). Under the previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Louisiana 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 


Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 


Speaker, I want to speak today about 
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the problems that we in Louisiana and 
especially in my district have in the pro- 
duction and disposal of rice through the 
markets. 

We in this body have heard much in 
recent weeks about the dairy problem, 
the butter problem, the wheat problem, 
and several other agricultural problems. 
We have voted to extend the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act for 1 year. We 
recently voted the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954 
authorizing the President to dispose of 
some $1,300,000,000 of surplus agricul- 
tural products in the next 3 years, as re- 
lief and foreign currencies. 

Compared to such vast funds, com- 
pared to such enormous headaches as 
wheat and butter, rice may appear to 
some to be a small matter, of less than 
major importance. Nevertheless, I want 
to call the attention of this august body 
to the fact that rice is of major impor- 
tance in several parts of our country in- 
cluding of course, my own seventh dis- 
trict of Louisiana. And it is my purpose 
to protect the interests of our rice farm- 
ers. Moreover in some very recent pe- 
riods rice has been nothing less than a 
strategic agricultural material, vitally 
necessary to the feeding of sizable rice- 
eating populations, for which we more or 
less inadvertently found ourselves re- 
sponsible. The degree to which such 
strategic requirements may continue to 
dominate the situation, or may again be 
the case, depends of course upon the 
trend of international events, where 
those events take place and especially 
on our degree of involvement therein. 
The unpredictable events of nature can 
also be a potent factor. We have no way 
of knowing how soon we may be called 
upon, as the residual supplier of vital 
rice, to meet needs not now expected in 
Korea, Japan, the Philippines, even in 
India, among other areas. 

All of that is to indicate that there 
are major and very important reasons 
for maintaining our domestic rice-pro- 
ducing industry on a strong and healthy 
basis, able to meet unexpected demands 
in its stride. To continue in that con- 
dition of health it must continue to 
serve a Major export market. That ex- 
port market historically has been Cuba. 
Most of the people of the United States 
use rice infrequently, averaging about 2 
pounds per person per year. It is true 
that in some areas of the United States 
particularly the rice-producing areas 
and more generally the South, consump- 
tion of rice per capita may go as high as 
40 pounds per person per year. We have 
not been eating our total rice production 
and it is not at all likely that we will 
consume domestically more than about 
half the rice we produce. We should 
consume more and we will as people 
learn of its nutritional value but we 
need the export market and the foreign 
market needs our production. We did 
expand our production during and after 
the war. Our production is, due to our 
large fields and a high degree of mech- 
anization, some of the most economical 
production in the world. 

What I am saying is that we are doing 
a good efficient job of producing rice of 
types which are much liked in our major 
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export market. Cuba needs the United 
States as a dependable source of supply. 
Cuba prior to the war obtained about 
twice as much rice from Siam—Thai- 
land—as from the United States and 
imported large quantities from Burma 
and French Indochina as well. In more 
recent years Ecuador has been a signifi- 
cant source. Overall they—Cuba—are 
importing 3 or 4 times as much rice as 
before the war—due in part to larger 
population and improved purchasing 
power of that population. But we have 
to recognize, and Cubans need to rec- 
ognize, that most or all of those old 
sources are not now available. Of par- 
ticular significance is the fact that such 
supplies are cut off in times of trouble, 
and even in more normal times are not 
likely to have much rice to feed people 
in the Western Hemisphere. We are the 
source which can be counted on come 
war, disaster, or whatnot. 

What then is the problem? It is a 
matter of rice-trade difficulties between 
the United States and Cuba. The de- 
veloping difficulties, not yet beyond the 
stage where remedial measures may be 
applied, hinge upon the following: 

Cuba has gone all out to produce rice 
domestically, apparently without any 
particular regard to economic feasibil- 
ity. That this effort at autarchy is pro- 
ducing more rice is evidenced by the 
fact that the 1953 acreage of the crop 
in Cuba represented, percentagewise, 
the greatest expansion as compared with 
the previous year, of any country in the 
world—34 percent more than in 1952, 
Yields also were favorable: 


Production 
Year Harvested | rough rice 
acreage (hundred- 
weights) 
45,000 431, 000 
135, 000 1, 790, 000 
145, 000 2, 570, 000 
156, 000 2, 770, 000 
209, 000 3, 700, 000 


Apparently it does not matter to the 
Cuban Government that the types of 
rice produced there are not particularly 
desired or relished by Cubans. It is this 
trend of rapid expansion regardless of 
all else which worries us as exporters. 

Second, and perhaps of more innate 
significance, is the way it has been done, 
by manipulation of import quotas, by 
assessment of charges against United 
States rice and by various subsidies to 
Cuban growers. The present situation 
raises a serious question of reciprocity, 
of whether there has been full faith and 
credit observed. Our Sugar Act, as you 
well know, provides Cuba with a very 
large and lucrative market. They pro- 
vide nearly all of our imports at rates 
more favorable than they could other- 
wise obtain on the depressed world mar- 
ket. We limit, some would say we 
severely limit, our own production of 
sugar from cane and beets. 

But when we turn to rice there is in- 
adequate reciprocity and foot dragging 
by our neighbor on the southeast. The 
fifth report by the United States Tariff 
Commission on the operation of the 
‘Trade Agreements Program indicates 
that the normal course of trade between 
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the United States and Cuba continued 
to be disturbed by controversial issues: 

During the period covered by this re- 
port (1951-52), no satisfactory settlement 
was reached on the 3-year-old issue over 
Cuba’s procedures in administering its quota 
on imports of rice. The negotiations be- 
tween Cuba and the United States con- 
cerning Cuba’s Geneva commitments on the 
tariff and quota treatment of imports of the 
United States rice, which were begun at 
Torquay and continued at Habana, were not 
completed within the time limit first au- 
thorized by the contracting parties (July 1, 
1951). This situation, together with a re- 
quest for a further extension of the time 
limit for concluding the negotiations, was 
reported to the contracting parties at their 
sixth session by the delegations of Cuba and 
the United States. The contracting parties 
authorized Cuba to continue the negotia- 
tion on rice with the United States, with the 
understanding that the two countries would 
endeavor to reach an agreement on the mat- 
ter before the opening of the seventh ses- 
sion of the contracting parties. However, 
during the period here considered, Cuba and 
the United States did not resume formal dis- 
cussions of the rice problem. 


It is not my purpose here today to as- 
certain or discuss the degree to which 
any particular country may have been 
at fault for the long delay. Rather I 
wish to point out that the arrangement 
as it now stands is stacked against the 
United States rice industry, even after 
and in spite of the fact that we have 
leaned over backwards to accommodate 
the Cuban sugar industry by guarantee- 
ing her an outlet equal to 96 percent of 
our imports. Though Cuba uses about 
750 million pounds of milled rice, and 
has been importing more than two-thirds 
of that amount, Cuba’s basic tariff quota 
to the United States is only 3,250,000 
quintals—of 101.4 pounds each—or about 
three-fifths of their total import re- 
quirements. To this basic quota is 
added any supplementary quantity which 
the Government of Cuba determines is 
needed to supply Cuba’s total rice re- 
quirements. It is true that in most re- 
cent years most or all of the supple- 
mental amounts were acquired from the 
United States. But with a basic quota 
so far below requirements, the Govern- 
ment of Cuba has much latitude under 
the GATT—General Agreement on 
Trade and Tariffs—to encourage domes- 
tic production of rice by limiting sup- 
plemental quotas to bare essentials. 
Moreover, with the supplemental amount 
subject to whim, there is no guaranty 
that our rice will be used nor in what 
amount. Beyond that, it has involved a 
restrictive and rather annoying system 
of individual import licensing in Cuba 
with quotas assigned which in total 
cover only the preferential tariff quota. 

Second, even though quota rice from 
the United States is admitted at 84 cents 
per hundredweight as compared with 
$1.68 per hundredweight for other rice, 
numerous charges are added which in 
total allows the inefficient Cuban pro- 
ducer to hide behind a protection of 
about 342 cents per pound, or an advan- 
tage roughly of one-fourth the cost of 


U. S. Tariff Commission, Operation of the 
Trade Agreements Fifth 
July 1951-June 1952, pp. 269-270. Wash- 
ington, 1953. 
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the better import grades of rice sold in 
Cuba. 

Following are the actual charges 
against United States rice based on a 
typical shipment priced at $12.25 per 
pocket. When you add to the costs be- 
low transportation costs o? 93 cents per 
hundredweight from New Orleans, or 
about $1.40 per hundredweight from the 
Arkansas rice area, you see that the 
total protection given the Cuban rice in- 
dustry reaches an imposing figure. 


Per 100 
pounds 

Preferential duty—1.85 per 100 kilo- 
FFV 80. 845 


Other charges: 
2 percent consular fees on f. o. b. 


port of embarkation price - 225 
One-tenth of 1 percent exchange. .012 
2 percent public works tax on ex- 

portation of money, on c. i. f. 

C8283 ˙—-᷑:;᷑ę A — . 245 
Bank charge for opening letter of 

credit—five-eighths of 1 percent. 076 
Revenue stamps on draft.-------. - 006 
Port improvement charge....--.-. - 040 
Civil retirement fund—— 020 
6 percent sales tax collected at cus- 

tomhouse, on c. i. f. price plus 

consular fees and duty (not 

charged on Cuban rice) - 788 
Customhouse brokerage fee 015 
Cartage from docks to warehouse.. 092 

Total charges other than duty. 1.519 
Total charges, including pref- 
erential duty_..-..--------- 2. 364 


1 Applicable to preferential tariff quotas 
only. Any quantity in excess of tariff quota 
must pay full duty. Therefore, if any rice 
from the United States were allowed entry 
into Cuba, such rice would be assessed an 
additional $1.85 per kilogram making total 
protection for Cuban rice industry $2.364 
plus $0.845, or a total of $3.207 per 120 
pounds, in addition to protection provided 
by costs of transportation. 


We need not here today consider other 
and local efforts which have been made 
in Cuba to induce an increase in pro- 
duction. 

I do want to say again that our rice 
industry is absolutely vital not only to 
the producing areas but to our position 
in international affairs and to Cuba her- 
self. We must proceed to mend the situ- 
ation, one way or another. My sug- 
gestions and recommendations are that 
we proceed first of all to obtain, by nego- 
tiation, if that be possible, a revision 
upward in the Cuban basic tariff quota 
on rice from the present 3,250,000 quin- 
tals to 5,250,000 quintals, a much more 
realistic measure of Cuba’s import re- 
quirements and still somewhat less than 
the amounts they have taken from us 
during recent years. We should also at- 
tempt by negotiation to get Cuba to re- 
move prohibitions against the importa- 
tion of rice at the full tariff duty. And 
finally if there is not prompt progress as 
regards the above suggested adjustments, 
which I maintain are due us in reciproc- 
ity, I will recommend that we take a new 
and hard look at our handling of our 
sugar program, with particular reference 
to a possible decision to reduce imports 
from Cuba and expand our own domestic 
production. Full faith and credit plus 
reciprocity is the life of trade. 


SOME QUESTIONS WHICH MAY BE ASKED 
First. How uneconomic is Cuba’s rice 
Frankly, there is not too 


production? 
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much information on this but such in- 
formation as is available indicates that 
one-half or more of their crop is grown 
on small plots by sugar plantation labor- 
ers and is hand pounded on the farms 
where it is produced. This is a sort of 
subsistence food production and is eco- 
nomic only if there is not better employ- 
ment for the time used. Moreover, 
though the type mostly produced is a 
long-grain variety rather well adapted 
to Cuban conditions, the quality is not 
considered to be as good as Reora or 
Blue-bonnet types and commonly sells 
for 2 or 3 cents per pound less than the 
better imported types. 

Second. Are high support prices on 
United States rice responsible for the 
United States-Cuban problem? Appar- 
ently not in any major degree, though 
with the world rice supply situation now 
somewhat eased and with our rice much 
dependent on an export market, we may 
need to consider some of the present 
proposals for separate prices on the 
amounts which go to the domestic and 
world market—something somewhat 
similar to the two-price proposal for 
wheat. 

Third. Have we encouraged Cuba to 
produce more rice? It appears that we 
have done so, directly and indirectly. 
During the war and afterward, with rice 
and other foods scarce in international 
markets we encouraged other countries, 
particularly countries as dependent on 
one crop as Cuba is on sugar, to diversify, 
to produce more of their own require- 
ments. That is the substance of much 
of what we are doing under point 4 in 
various underdeveloped countries. 

Fourth. Does Cuba protect her rice in- 
dustry more than we protect ours? Ap- 
parently so, for the United States domes- 
tic market has been rather effectively 
protected by a 242-cents-per-pound tariff 
duty on milled rice. 


WHY IS OUR NATIONAL SECURITY 
BEING ENDANGERED BY PERSON- 
NEL REDUCTIONS OF UNITED 
STATES CUSTOMS OFFICERS AT 
OUR BORDERS AND SEAPORTS? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
GRAHAM). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack] is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
these days of international strife, as our 
country is threatened by atomic attack, 
we are in the process of spending mil- 
lions in defense of attack from the air, 
but are drastically reducing our first line 
of defense against the smuggling of 
fissionable materials, namely, the United 
States customs. 

It seems incredible that the personnel 
on our borders and at our seaports 
should be reduced at so critical a period. 
Who is responsible for this situation? 
Are these directives to customs from 
high authority so much propaganda for 
public consumption? It certainly ap- 
pears that way as customs has neither 
manpower nor appropriations to carry 
on their regular work effectively, much 
less take on additional duties. As a mat- 
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ter of fact, they are relaxing controls 
at an alarming rate. 

They have taken away customs super- 
vision of ships carrying nondutiable for- 
eign cargo. This allows complete free- 
dom to unlade unmanifested cargo with- 
out the knowledge of Government offi- 
cials. 

They have lessened the examination 
of baggage and are using a spot-check 
system which definitely increases the 
odds for a smuggler and decreases pro- 
tection to the public. 

They are reducing the percentage of 
mail packages examined to an insignifi- 
cant figure. Approximately 95 percent 
are being passed without examination. 

Customs port patrol force has been cut 
in half within the last few years and the 
border patrol was abolished a few years 
ago. Inspectors are being transferred 
from big city ports to vacancies in other 
places rather than fill these vacancies 
locally. Although this is supposed to be 
done in the interests of economy, it 
could be of great aid to the Communists. 
To me this is fake economy at the ex- 
pense of the national interest of our 
country. 

Is not the American public deserving 
of better protection than this? For the 
small amount of money involved, I say, 
increase this customs force. Bring back 
the border patrol. Give the customs 
officers an education in atomic weapons. 
Give them Geiger counters and get them 
out there checking all ships, all cargo, 
all baggage, all passengers and crew. 
Stop the possibility of attack from with- 
in. Stop the Red China narcotic traffic. 
Stop the infiltration of subversives as 
stowaways. Stop the flow of foreign 
Red propaganda through the mails. 
Protect our livestock and agriculture 
from costly disease from foreign coun- 
tries. Stop this dangerous trend that 
has already progressed much too far of 
substituting paper controls for physical 
and calculated risk theories for efficient 
100 percent checks. Even 1 percent not 
checked could be it. 


VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey (Mr. CANFIELD], 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received a letter from Raymond C. Cly- 
ons, commander of the American Legion, 
department of New Jersey, expressing 
the hope the House will soon be able 
to work its will on H. R. 9020 which pro- 
vides for increases in disability compen- 
sation and pension and death-benefit 
payments for our veterans and their de- 
pendents, 

Our distinguished colleague, the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. FRELING- 
HUYSEN], who serves on the House Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, tells me that 
H. R. 9020 was favorably reported out 
of committee by a unanimous vote. I 
do not believe that the House Rules 
Committee, reportedly ready to clear for 
House action a foreign-aid bill, will bot- 
tle up this American veterans’ legisla- 
tion the need for which is documented 
in the legislative committee hearings, 
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Commander Clyons presents the 
American Legion appeal as follows: 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
DEPARTMENT OF NEW JERSEY, 
Trenton, N. J., June 23, 1954. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN CANFIELD: We of 
the American Legion in New Jersey are deeply 
disturbed that H. R. 9020, the House bill 
which would grant modest cost of living in- 
creases in disability compensation and pen- 
sion and death benefit payments for veterans 
and their widows, orphans and dependents, 
and also correct inequities in compensation 
to the service-connected disabled veterans 
with less than 50 percent disability, still re- 
poses in the Rules Committee, thereby mak- 
ing it impossible for the representatives of 
the people to express their feelings toward 
it. 

According to information received from 
our national legislative commission in 
Washington, National Commander Arthur 
J. Connell recently called on the chairman 
and members of the Rules Committee for 
favorable action on the bill. We are told that 
the response to this request has not been en- 
couraging. Six members of the committee, 
including the chairman, had not responded 
as of June 18. Four members said they 
favored a rule on the bill, while two appeared 
friendly, but were noncommittal as to re- 
porting the bill out for subsequent action, 

This proposal (H. R. 9020) is very impor- 
tant to veterans receiving compensation or 
pension for their disabilities, and to the 
widows, orphans and dependents. This is 
particularly true with respect to the disabled 
among the diminishing group of aging World 
War I veterans and their dependents. The 
basic compensation rate for total disability 
would be $190 per month rather than the 
present $172.50. Less than total cases would 
be compensated on the basis of the percent- 
age of disability. For example, a person with 
10 percent disability would receive $19 per 
month rather than the present $15.75. A 
widow without children would receive death 
compensation at the rate of $87 rather than 
$75 per month. Basic disability pension rates 
would be raised from $63 to $68, and from $75 
to $80. 

We doubt that any intelligent person 
would question that these increases are 
badly needed, in view of the tremendous 
increase in the cost of living during the 
past several years. We honestly cannot un- 
derstand why this bill is held up in com- 
mittee, even though we are told that its 
adoption would cost approximately $290 mil- 
lion annually. It is our opinion that you 
gentlemen of the House of Representatives 
should have the right to debate and pass 
judgment on such an important measure 
which would mean so much to those who 
have sacrificed so greatly and suffered for 
the good of our Nation. 

In view of these circumstances and be- 
cause of your continued interest in the affairs 
of veterans generally, we respectfully request 
that you do everything in your power to 
have H. R. 9020 released from committee, and 
urge your support of the bill with a view 
toward its ultimate passage at this session 
of Congress. 

Please know that we deeply appreciate the 
cooperation and assistance you have given 
in the past to measures affecting the Nation's 
veterans. 

Very sincerely yours, 
RAYMOND G. CLYONS, 
Department Commander. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mrs. Prosr (at the request of Mrs. 
Kee), for an indefinite period, on ac- 
count of official business. 
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Mr. Kearns (at the request of Mr. 
Gavin), for 1 week, on account of offi- 
cial business. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Recorp, or to re- 
vise and extend remarks, was granted to: 

Mr. OAKMAN. 

Mr. Yorty (at the request of Mr. 
PRIEST) in two instances, 

Mr. Mutter, the remarks he expects to 
make in Committee of the Whole and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Jonas of North Carolina and to in- 
clude extraneous matter, 

Mr. Patman to revise and extend his 
remarks made in Committee of the 
Whole and to include certain additional 
matter. 


SENATE BILL AND CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION REFERRED 


A bill and concurrent resolution of the 
Senate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker’s table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 


S. 2862. An act to provide relief for the 
sheep-raising industry by making special 
nonquota immigrant visas available to cer- 
tain skilled alien sheepherders; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S. Con. Res. 80. Concurrent resolution to 
print additional copies of Senate Document 
No. 87, Review of the United Nations Char- 
ter—a Collection of Documents; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration, 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills and a joint resolution 
of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 


H. R. 685. An act for the relief of Walter 
Carl Sander; 

H. R. 724. An act for the relief of Chester 
H. Tuck, Mary Elizabeth Fisher, James 
Thomas Harper, and Mrs. T. W. Bennett; 

H. R. 848. An act for the relief of Nicholas 
Katem, Theodosia Katem, Basil Katem, and 
Josephine Katem; 

H.R. 1364. An act for the relief of Richard 
A. Kurth; 

H. R. 2421. An act for the relief of Frank L. 
McCartha; 

H. R. 2678. An act for the relief of Carl A. 
Annis, Wayne C. Cranney, and Leslie O. 
Yarwood; 

H. R. 3413. An act to grant oil and gas in 
lands and to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to issue patents in fee on the Fort 
Peck Indian Reservation, Mont., to individual 
Indians in certain cases; 

H. R. 3623. An act for the relief of Willard 
Chester Cauley; 

H. R. 4030. An act to repeal section 4 of the 
act of March 2, 1954, creating the Model 
Housing Board of Puerto Rico; 

H. R. 4919. An act for the relief of Ralph S, 
Pearman and others; 

H. R. 5025. An act for the relief of Paul G. 
Kendall; 

H. R. 6154. An act to authorize payment of 
salaries and expenses of officials of the Fort 
Peck Tribes; 

H. R. 6196. An act for the relief of Duncan 
M. Chalmers, and certain other persons; 
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H. R. 6487. An act to approve the repay- 
ment contract negotiated with the Roza Irri- 
gation District, Yakima project, Washington, 
and to authorize its execution, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 8367. An act making appropriations 
for civil functions administered by the De- 
partment of the Army for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1955, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 8488. An act to restore eligibility of 
certain citizens or subjects of Germany or 
Japan to receive benefits under veterans’ 
laws; 

H. R. 8729. An act to amend section 14 (b) 
of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended; 

H. R. 8779. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture and for 
the Farm Credit Administration for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1955, and for other 


purposes; 

H. R. 8790. An act to authorize certain vet- 
erans’ benefits for persons disabled in con- 
nection with reporting for final acceptance, 
induction, or entry into the active military 
or naval service; 

H. R. 9089. An act authorizing the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to grant an ease- 
ment to Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
N. X.: and 

H. J. Res. 458. Joint resolution to authorize 
and direct the Secretary of Agriculture to 
quitclaim retained rights in a certain tract 
of land to the Board of Education of Irwin 
County, Ga., and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 2844. An act to amend the act of Decem- 
ber 23, 1944, authorizing certain transactions 
by disbursing officers of the United States, 
and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o’clock and 14 minutes p. m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, June 28, 1954, at 12 
o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


1662. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation entitled “A bill to increase the 
efficiency of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, and for other purposes,” was taken 
from the Speaker’s table, and referred to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. ARENDS: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 2224. A bill to amend the Army- 
Navy Medical Services Corps Act of 1947 (61 
Stat. 734), as amended, so as to authorize 
the appointment of a Chief of the Medical 
Service Corps of the Navy, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1919). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. REED of New York: Committee on 
Ways and Means. House Joint Resolution 
256. Joint resolution to permit articles im- 


ported from foreign countries for the pur- 
pose of exhibition at the First International 
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Instrument Congress and Exposition, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to be admitted without pay- 
ment of tariff, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1920). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. REED of New York: Committee on 
Ways and Means. House Joint Resolution 
537. Joint resolution to permit articles im- 
ported from foreign countries for the pur- 
pose of exhibition at the Washington State 
Fourth International Trade Fair, Seattle, 
Wash., to be admitted without payment of 
tariff, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1921). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. REED of New York: Committee on 
Ways and Means. House Joint Resolution 
545. Joint resolution to permit articles im- 
ported from foreign countries for the purpose 
of exhibition at the International Trade- 
Sample Fair, Dallas, Tex., to be admitted 
without payment of tariff, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 1922). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DONDERO: Committee of conference. 
H. R. 6342. A bill to amend the Public 
Buildings Act of 1949 to authorize the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services to acquire 
title to real property and to provide for the 
construction of certain public buildings 
thereon by executing purchase contracts; to 
extend the authority of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to lease quarters for post-office pur- 
poses; and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1923). Ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. ARENDS: Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. S. 3476. An act to provide for the ad- 
vancement of Comdr. Donald B. MacMillan, 
United States Naval Reserve (retired), to the 
grade of rear admiral on the Naval Reserve 
retired list; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1918). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CHIPERFIELD: 

H. R. 9678. A bill to promote the security 
and foreign policy of the United States by 
furnishing assistance to friendly nations, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BROOKS of Texas: 

H. R. 9679. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to a compact entered into by the 
States of Louisiana and Texas and relatirg to 
the waters of the Sabine River; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HOPE: 

H. R. 9680, A bill to provide for continued 
price support for agricultural products; to 
augment the marketing and disposal of such 
products; to provide for greater stability in 
the products of agriculture; and for other 
9 —.— the Committee on Agriculture. 

of California (by re- 
9 2 

H. R. 9681. A bill to amend sections 246, 
247, and 412 of the Canal Zone Code, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BEAMER: 

H. R. 9682. A bill to provide a method for 

protecting the domestic stem and table 
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glassware, machine and blown, and sheet- 
glass industry against injury caused by cer- 
tain imported glass products; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H. R. 9683. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to encourage the establish- 
ment of voluntary pension plans by individ- 
uals, to promote thrift, and to stimulate ex- 
pansion of employment through investment; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GROSS: 

H. R. 9684. A bill to permit involuntarily 
separated postmasters, when post offices are 
discontinued, to acquire classified civil- 
service status through noncompetitive civil- 
service examinations, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. GWINN: 

H. R. 9685. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to encourage the establish- 
ment of voluntary pension plans by individ- 
uals, to promote thrift, and to stimulate ex- 
pansion of employment through investment; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOLT: 

H. R. 9686. A bill to amend Public Law 815, 
81st Congress, in order to extend for an addi- 
tional year the program of assistance for 
school construction in federally affected 
areas; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. HOLTZMAN: 

H. R. 9687. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. RIEHLMAN: 

H. R. 9688. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to encourage the establish- 
ment of voluntary pension plans by individ- 
uals, to promote thrift, and to stimulate 
expansion of employment through invest- 
ment; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SHORT: 

H. R. 9689. A bill to provide for two addi- 
tional Assistant Secretaries of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, respectively; to the 
Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. VELDE: 

H. R. 9690. A bill to amend section 7 (d) 
of the Internal Security Act of 1950, as 
amended; to the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

By Mr. RABAUT: 

H. Con, Res. 241. Concurrent resolution 
providing for printing as a House document 
the Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag; to the 
Committee on House Administration, 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

H. Con. Res. 242. Concurrent resolution to 
participate in Fourth of July 1954, observ- 
ance at Independence Hall, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RABAUT: 

H. Res. 598. Resolution to amend the rules 
of the House to provide that the Pledge of 
Allegiance to the Flag shall be recited an- 
nually by the Members of the House, led by 
the Speaker, on Flag Day, June 14, when 
the House is in session; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. SHEEHAN: 

H. Res. 599. Resolution proposing the 
withdrawal of diplomatic recognition of the 
present Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred, as follows: 


By Mr. KING of Pennsylvania: 
H.R.9691. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Anna Achner Schredl; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. MORANO: 

H. R. 9692. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Liselotte Steffan McDonnell; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PATTEN: 

H. R. 9693. A bill to authorize the accept- 
ance on behalf of the United States of the 
conveyance and release by the Aztec Land & 
Cattle Co., Ltd., of its right, title, and inter- 
est in lands within the Coconino and Sit- 
greaves National Forests, in the State of 
Arizona, and the payment to said company 
of the value of such lands, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. RHODES of Arizona: 

H. R. 9694. A bill to authorize the accept- 
ance on behalf of the United States of the 
conveyance and release by the Aztec Land & 
Cattle Co.,.Ltd., of its right, title, and in- 
terest in lands within the Coconino and Sit- 
greaves National Forests, in the State of 
Arizona, and the payment to said company 
of the value of such lands, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1047. By Mr. GOODWIN: Petition of Mrs. 
Isabelle W. Martin and 73 others of Malden, 
Mass., and neighboring towns favoring pas- 
sage of the Bryson bill, H. R. 1227; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

1048. Also, petition of Henry W. Johnson 
and 59 others, residents of Malden, Mass., 
and neighboring towns, favoring passage of 
the Bryson bill, H. R. 1227; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1049. Also, petition of Wayne L. Hill and 
103 others of Malden, Mass., and neighboring 
towns, favoring passage of the Bryson bill, 
H. R. 1227; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

1050. Also, petition of Rev. Joseph Evers, 
Masselle LoPione, and 268 others of Malden, 
Mass., and neighboring towns, favoring pas- 
sage of the Bryson bill, H. R. 1227; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 
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1051. By Mr. NORBLAD: Petition signed by 
Mrs. Mary E. Hayes and 27 other citizens of 
Silverton, Oreg., urging the enactment of 
H. R. 1227, to prohibit all liquor advertising 
through interstate commerce and over the 
radio and TV; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

1052. Also, petition signed by Mrs. Bessie 
M. Miller and 16 other citizens of Corvallis, 
Oreg., urging the enactment of H. R. 1227, to 
prohibit all liquor advertising through inter- 
state commerce and over the radio and TV; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1058. Also, petition signed by Alice S. 
Boone and 54 other citizens of McMinnville, 
Oreg., urging the enactment of H. R. 1227, to 
prohibit all liquor advertising through inter- 
state commerce and over the radio and TV; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1054. By the SPEAKER: Petition of W. A. 
Thompson and others of Miami Springs, Fla., 
requesting passage of H. R. 2446 and H. R. 
2447, proposed social-security legislation 
known as the Townsend plan; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Intervene: How and With What? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration’s cold war policy of talk- 
ing tougher and carrying a smaller stick 
has now brought us face to face with a 
serious setback in southeast Asia. We 
have lost face in the Orient, lost the 
leadership of the free world at Geneva, 
and what is more, we are threatened 
with the loss of our unspeakably vital 
lead in weapons technology. 

The defense of the United States is 
not a matter of partisan politics. But 
partisan politics is today obscuring and 
soft pedaling administration defense 
blunders. Our people need to know the 
facts. They are entitled to the facts— 
pleasant or unpleasant. And they are 
entitled to demand an end to the con- 
tradictory statements emanating from 
military and civilian leaders in the De- 
fense Department. 

It is very apparent that slogans and 
clever phrases have not and cannot 
deter the Communists although they do 
confuse our own people. Has the New 
Look or speeches about massive retal- 
iation slowed the Communist drive to 
take over Indochina? 

When the Indochina situation began 
rapidly to deteriorate, the administra- 
tion hurriedly sent Secretary Dulles fly- 
ing off to friendly capitals to get agree- 
ment on some kind of an intervention 
scheme. Just what the scheme was has 
not been frankly divulged. The Brit- 
ish are now being condemned for its 
lack of fruition. This assumes the 


scheme was desirable and practicable. 
It may well be that it was not. 


It is widely assumed that if Britain, 
and perhaps others, had agreed, we 


would have intervened in Indochina. 
But how and with what? We had the 
backing of the United Nations in Korea. 
Yet, aside from the South Koreans, how 
much help did we get from others? 
Based upon our experience in Korea, 
what could we expect in Indochina? 
Moral support, but not much else, and 
this fact was and is crystal clear to the 
Communists. 

Under the New Look policy, our ground 
strength is being reduced to 17 divisions. 
Six divisions are tied down in the Far 
East because of the Korean impasse. 
They could be moved from that area 
only at the gravest risk because of the 
reported Communist build-up and our 
treaty with South Korea, not to men- 
tion our responsibilities in Japan. 

Five divisions are tied up in Europe 
and we have agreed to maintain 
strength there. 

This leaves only six Army combat di- 
visions available for all of our other far- 
flung commitments, including Indo- 
china should the administration decide 
to intervene there. It is perfectly clear 
that we cannot forcefully intervene with 
ground troops in Indochina without 
greater mobilization, and this would re- 
quire considerable time. 

But this is not all. The recent testi- 
mony or Maj. Gen. R. W. Colglazier, 
Jr., Assistant Chief of Staff for Plans, 
indicates that the New Look cutbacks 
have created some materiel deficiencies 
that could prove disastrous in a sudden 
emergency. 

If it is said that our intervention could 
be limited to airpower, a Pandora’s box 
of problems is opened up—defensible air- 
bases in the theater of war; enemy tar- 
gets; and whether or not to confine our 
air attacks to targets in Indochina; our 
preparedness to risk great expansion of 
the conflict; these and more should give 
us, and our allies, reason to be circum- 
spect. 

Our allies and our enemies know these 
facts. They know the administration 
has bluffed and sloganized, yet weak- 


ened our military buildup, particularly 


airpower, all the while talking tougher 
and increasing our global commitments. 
Many of our own people have been mis- 
led by the slogans and the conflicting 
statements, but not the Communists. 
They have been getting bolder and in- 
creasingly defiant. To try now to make 
the British the scapegoat for all of the 
administration’s blunders may be good 
domestic politics, but it is not states- 
manship, and it will only serve to lower 
our decreasing prestige still further. 
When we talk about intervention, we 
had better explain how and with what, 
instead of trying to blame administra- 
tion failures and indecision on our allies. 

Only this week the Secretary of De- 
fense again contradicted military esti- 
mates of Russian strength in the mat- 
ter of technological progress. Whom 
are we to believe? I am increasingly 
concerned over the illogical easygoing 
complacency of a Secretary of Defense 
who appears to lack any real apprecia- 
tion of the critical nature of our current 
defense problems. For instance, new 
weapons systems cannot safely be 
shunted aside and postponed because 
they make costly old ones obsolete. This 
will work in the motorcar business, but 
not in national defense. 

No one can deny there is confusion 
in the Pentagon and the State Depart- 
ment. It is time for the administration 
to decide on a policy and give us the 
facts. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES G. OAKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include the following statement 


made by me before the House Committee 
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on Rules concerning the St. Lawrence 
Seaway: 

Mr. Chairman, I doubt that it has been 
made crystal clear to all of the members of 
the Rules Committee that the only issue 
facing the Congress of the United States to- 
day, and this committee at the moment, is 
the decision as to whether we shall let Can- 
ada build the locks and the canals in the 
International Rapids section on Canadian 
soil as a result of inaction on our part, or 
whether by the positive approval of the 
Wiley-Dondero bill and the consent of the 
Canadian Government we shall be allowed 
to build these locks and canals on American 
soil in northern New York State. 

The bill before the Rules Committee does 
not create the seaway. That decision has 
already been made by Canada. It merely 
changes the location of these limited facil- 
ities from the north side of the river in 
Canada to the south side and inside the 
United States for a reimbursable investment 
of $105 millioh. 

Since the money will be returned to the 
Federal Government together with interest 
and at no ultimate cost to the American 
taxpayer, we shall acquire permanent and 
perpetual control, equal in effect with the 
control exercised by Canada, of this very 
vital artery of commerce and defense. 

Why is it desirable to have these facilities 
on American soil? The reasons on which 
the Eisenhower administration, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and the National Security 
Council reached a unanimous decision on 
this bill are briefly these: 

This is a vital and strategic waterway that 
leads directly to the heartland of the United 
States. No nation has ever voluntarily for- 
feited control of a major waterway. Witness 
the struggles still going on regarding the 
Suez Canal and the controversy that raged 
for 50 years between Great Britain and the 
United States about the control of the Pan- 
ama Canal before construction was under- 
taken. 

The people of the United States will pay 
for the seaway in any event as the major 
share of the traffic will be of United States 
origin or destination. We shall pay for the 
project through navigation tolls. It is de- 
sirable to own a portion of it, since we are 
paying for it anyway. 

In this atomic age, inspection of foreign 
ships coming into the heartland of the 
United States may become very important. 
The United States should have a say in this 
matter. We can acquire this authority by 
controlling the International Rapids locks 
and canals, before the ships get into United 
States territory. 

The United States should have a say, I 
believe, in the arrangements to protect the 
seaway against sabotage and military action. 
When built, the seaway will become strategic 
whether it is on the Canadian side or the 
United States side. We shall have a better 
chance of making our interest heard if we 
have control over a part of it. 

In the event of different neutral or bel- 
ligerent status between the United States 
and Canada in the case of any emergency 
or possible war, rights of entry and naviga- 
tion, if subject to investigation, a controversy 
could be more favorably adjudicated if we 
were actual participants in the project. 

In the event of capacity operation of the 
seaway, the determination of priorities may 
become important. Control of a portion of 
the seaway will give us an effective voice 
and permit protection of United States 
interests. 

In the determination of tolls, the United 
States will have a partner’s voice instead of 
merely being in the position of a pleader 
before the tribunals of another nation, 

Last, but not least, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen, it is an example to the world of 
two great neighboring democracies working 
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cooperatively and harmoniously together as 
we have for the past 140 years. We owe this 
cooperation to our great and good neighbor 
to the north, the Dominion of Canada. 


Miss Barbara Davis, of Cornelius, N. C., 
Selected as American Girl Most Likely 
to Succeed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, Mecklenburg County, N. C., is 
justly proud of the accomplishments of 
one of its talented young women. Miss 
Barbara Davis, of Cornelius, N. C., 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Clyde O. Davis, 
has just been selected by a distinguished 
panel of judges as the American girl 
most likely to succeed. 

This selection was made from high 
school students graduating this year. 
The contest was sponsored by CBS Tele- 
vision’s The Morning Show. The judges 
were: James A. Farley, chairman of 
the board of Coco-Cola Export Corp.; 
W. Averell Harriman, former Director 
of the Mutual Security Administration; 
Harold Stassen, Director of the Foreign 
Operations Administration; Bernard F. 
Gimbel, chairman of the board of Gim- 
bel Bros.; Mrs. Katherine Howard, As- 
sistant Administrator of Civil Defense; 
Mrs. Alice Leopold, Assistant Secretary 
of Labor and Chief of its Women’s Bu- 
reau; Basil O'Connor, president of the 
National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis; Philip Willkie, son of the late 
Wendell Willkie and a State legislator 
of Indiana; and Miss Virginia Warren, 
daughter of United States Chief Justice 
Earl Warren. 

In each community throughout the 
country served by CBS, civic, religious, 
and educational leaders had previously 
chosen from among the students grad- 
uating from the local high schools a boy 
and girl found to be best qualified to rep- 
resent the community in the national 
contest. From among these local 
winners, the panel chose Miss Barbara 
Davis as the girl and Mr. Lawrence J. 
Bugge of Milwaukee, Wis., as the boy 
most likely to succeed. 

The choice of winners in the contest 
was based on scholastic standing, par- 
ticipation in school, church and com- 
munity activities, and each candidate's 
expressed feelings as a young person as- 
suming adult responsibilities in a 
democracy. 

Miss Davis expressed her ideals, in 
part, as follows: 


America was built upon a moral idea— 
faith in common men everywhere, faith in 
their ability to govern themselves, faith in 
their capacity to advance their mutual in- 
terest through their own labors. Many peo- 
ples have pioneered paths to freedom. Na- 
tions all over the world have achieved inde- 
pendence in ways of their own choosing. 
But our Founding Fathers created a govern- 
ment of checks and balances, so arranged 
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that no man or group could tyrannize the 
people, in whose hands lay the final power. 
We owe our debts to God and our country 
for giving us the opportunity to fulfill re- 
sponsibilities and obligations in this demo- 
cratic America. May we, as youth today and 
leaders tomorrow, help to make America a 
better place to live, now and in the future. 


Congratulations to you, Barbara 
Davis. Our country’s future is safe and 
secure if this expression of faith in it 
fairly represents the thinking of the 
young people of today. 

This statement of the faith of a young 
American in her country is so significant 
and inspiring that I feel justified in using 
this space to call it to the attention of the 
House and the country. 


A New Victory for the Reds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the Reds 
in Indochina have just gained a momen- 
tous victory. The surrender of territory 
by France means just that, no matter 
what other issues were involved. What 
we do not clearly understand in the 
United States is that the surrender of 
this territory also means a weakening of 
the strength with which the United 
States seeks to halt Communist aggres- 
sion. In this particular case the loss of 
territory may not seem to be of imme- 
diate concern to us. But any increase 
in Communist prestige coupled with 
a loss of French will to fight, and to buck 
the Kremlin, is of very great concern, 
If our allies are unwilling to risk a col- 
lision of will with the Kremlin, they may 
be bluffed into discontinuing permission 
for our operation from overseas bases on 
their soil. Thus a vital source of our 
strength and our only geographical ad- 
vantage could be lost without our con- 
sent just as the French surrender of 
territory in Indochina was arranged 
without the free consent of the citi- 
zens of the surrendered territory. 

Those able Washington commentators, 
Joseph and Stewart Alsop, have some 
penetrating remarks on this subject in 
their column today. They point out 
what too many overlook, that the Strate- 
gic Air Command which is the long- 
range striking arm of American defense, 
has been planned just big enough to do 
its assigned job from overseas airbases. 
The retention of these bases is vital to 
our security and the heart of our foreign 
policy. The chief weapon of Strategic 
Air Command is the B-17, a medium- 
range bomber which can reach Soviet 
targets from American bases, but only by 
means of midair, inflight refueling. 
Overseas bases are essential to their effi- 
cient, quick, and successful operation in 
the event of Soviet aggression. 

Meanwhile this administration seeks 
to win a global struggle with new 
phrases. Replacing last year’s New Look, 
we have this year’s “stretchout,” as re- 
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ported only yesterday at his press con- 
ference by the Secretary of Defense. 
Secretary Wilson argued that the de- 
fense cuts decided on by the administra- 
tion last year had nothing to do with 
what has occurred on the international 
scene since. Hence, they can be con- 
tinued. He argued that if we had twice 
as large an Army, Navy, and Air Force 
over the past 18 months, “not a single 
thing” that happened would have turned 
out differently. Russia, he said has re- 
lied on satellites and on fomenting un- 
rest rather than direct military force. 
Hence, increasing our Armed Forces is no 
answer to our problems. 

This attitude ignores the fact that 
while Russia has won victories through 
satellites and by increasing unrest, she 
has been building new weapons and in- 
creasing her air-atomic power possibly 
more rapidly than we are increasing our 
own. The Alsops make the assertion 
that the Pentagon now has convincing 
evidence that the Soviets have a guided 
missile that can drop an atomic or hy- 
drogen warhead on most of our overseas 
bases. Furthermore, the Soviets are de- 
veloping a greater guided missile that 
will bring all our transatlantic and 
transpacific airbases within range. 
Both types of missiles are probably now 
ooo the phase of quantity produc- 

on. 

Meanwhile no steps are being taken to 
give the Strategic Air Command more 
long-range bombers, to speed up B-47 
production, or to provide the kind of 
leadership and strength needed to in- 
sure our continuing possession of over- 
seas bases. Instead, we are being treated 
to such soothing sirup as we heard from 
Quantico a few weeks ago, as we heard 
from the Secretary yesterday, and as 
we read in the joint congressional com- 
mittee’s report on the new atomic-energy 
bill—all asserting America’s preponder- 
ance in atomic weapons and seeking to 
lull our citizens with the idea that we 
can afford a stretchout in military build- 
up—at least until after the November 
elections. This is certainly fiddle-fad- 
dle, as the Alsops call it. More dan- 
gerously, it is fiddling while fires that 
can consume the world are smoldering, 
ready to burst at any moment into flame. 
It is ridiculous to say that our military 
cutbacks have not encouraged the Krem- 
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lin. When you are in a race you are 
always encouraged when your adversary 
shows signs of quitting. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent of my colleagues to extend my re- 
marks, I insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the following by Joseph and 
Stewart Alsop from today’s Washington 
Post and Times Herald and New York 
Herald Tribune. The column is as fol- 
lows: 

THE FIDDLE-FADDLERS 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 

The Pentagon has convincing evidence that 
the Soviets are now quantity producing an 
efficient guided missile capable of being 
fitted with an atomic or hydrogen warhead, 
and with enough range to hit any of our 
overseas airbases except those in Spain and 
the Mediterranean. 

The Pentagon also has probable evidence 
of a still larger Soviet guided missile, most 
likely built around the powerful new M-103 
rocket engine that the Soviet engineers have 
perfected. With a range of 1,800 miles, this 
missile will bring all our transatlantic and 
transpacific airbases under fire. 

Very recently, hard information has been 
received of a large order placed in eastern 
Europe, for special rail cars apparently de- 
signed to transport missiles of the larger, 
longer-range type. This new development 
if correctly interpreted, indicates that these 
missiles are also entering the phase of quan- 
tity production. 

Such facts as these, in turn, are clear proof 
that this country is now being treated to an 
unconscionable amount of fiddle-faddle by 
its leaders. The kind of thing that the of- 
cial leadership encourages, and the public 
generally falls for, was well illustrated the 
other day by the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee’s report on the new atomic energy 
bill. 

“America’s preponderance in atomic weap- 
ons,” smugly declared the committee, “can 
* * * serve emphatic notice on the Soviet 
dictators that any attempt * * * to push 
further anywhere into the free world, would 
be foredoomed to failure.” 

Those words were written when the Soviet 
dictators were finishing a most successful 
push in Indochina. But that is not the worst 
of their implied untruths. Their worst un- 
truth is the idea that large numbers of A- 
and H-bombs, in and of themselves, will 
always give this country the whip hand in 


‘the struggle for the world. This idea is the 


true “Maginot-line thinking” of the postwar 
period. 

In fact, of course, the Soviet and American 
A- and H-bomb stockpiles are only one ele- 
ment in the balance of air-atomic power. 
A-bombs and H-bombs which cannot be de- 
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livered are mere expensive toys. In the era 
of plentiful stocks of the absolute weapons, 
the ability to deliver the weapons is obviously 
more important than the weapons them- 
selves. 

Nearly a year has passed since the Soviets 
tested their H-bomb with lithium hydride 
core, capable of being produced rather rapid- 
ly and in large numbers. There is no doubt 
at all that the Soviets already possess enough 
A-bombs to inflict terrible damage on this 
country. In 18, or 24, or 36 months—for 
the time is not long—the Soviet A- and H- 
bomb stockpile will be in the plentiful class. 

This in turn confers a somewhat lurid 
future meaning on the two Soviet guided 
missiles referred to above. For when the 
Kremlin has enough A- and H-bombs in 
stock, the missiles can then be fitted with 
atomic or hydrogen warheads. And when 
and if that is done, our overseas airbases will, 
in effect, cease to be dependable assets. 

This physical vulnerability of the bases is 
still quite largely in the future. In the pres- 
ent, however, there is another tendency of 
almost equal importance. As the Indochi- 
nese affair has shown, our allies are less and 
less willing to risk a collision of will with the 
Kremlin, because of their growing fear of 
Soviet air-atomic strength. That means that 
many of our overseas bases are also politically 
vulnerable. 

No secrets will be revealed to the enemy, 
but no doubt Americans will be surprised to 
learn, shat the loss of our overseas airbases 
from any cause, whether military or political, 
will be the exact equivalent of the physical 
destruction of approximately 60 percent of 
the Strategic Air Command. 

Gen. Curtis LeMay's great force has been 
planned just big enough to do its job from 
the overseas airbases. Last year, the Eisen- 
hower administration actually cutback SAC 
growth, on the ground that SAC did not need 
extra long-range air groups. 

SAC now mainly relies on its superb me- 
dium range-bomber, the B-47. These planes 
can reach Soviet targets from American 
bases, but only by the difficult, dangerous 
and time-consuming process of double air 
refueling. If this expedient has to be re- 
sorted to, the B-47 will only be able to make 
about 40 percent as many sorties as they 
could from the overseas bases. Obviously, 
cutting the number of possible sorties is just 
like cutting the number of available aircraft, 

The Pentagon has effectively admitted the 
danger to our overseas airbases, by giving 
SAC a big tanker program, to increase air re- 
fuelling capacity. But no steps are planned 
to give SAC more bombers, or to speed B-47 
production, which could be doubled in 6 
months. And so the threat to our overseas 
airbases threatens to weaken our overall air- 
atomic power, at the very moment when 
Soviet air-atomic power is rapidly and for- 
midably increasing. 
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SENATE 


FRIDAY, JUNE 25, 1954 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, June 22, 
1954) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: : 

God our Father, as the quiet splendor 
of another day illumines our path, at 
-noontide we have stepped aside from the 
crowded highway to this altar of prayer, 
set up by our fathers, where in all our 


ways we would acknowledge Thee at the 
beginning of this day’s council together. 
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Some of us have grown weary with the 
-heat and burden of these tragic days. 
For Thy name’s sake and for our soul’s 
sake, lead us where still waters flow. 
Gird us with strength to make decisions 
now which shall not plague us in later 


‘years. Deliver us from any present ex- 


pediency which will hold us back from 
playing our full part and mobilizing the 
might of freedom against those who, 
degrading the sanctities of human life, 


plot to enslave the world. 


In this day of decision, may this dear 
land of ours, which Thou hast made the 
world's great bulwark of liberty, stand up 
and speak out, and boldly, in Thy name 
‘and in the name of our imperiled 
heritage of freedom, that generations to 
come may call us blessed. And, above 


all, save us from crying “peace, peace” 
when there is no righteous or just peace. 
We ask it in the Name of that One who, 
against falsehood, came not to bring 


peace but a sword. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. KNOWLAND, and by 


-unanimous consent, the reading of the 


Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
June 24, 1954, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


- Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
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of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on June 24, 1954, the President had 
approved and signed the following acts: 

S. 1004. An act to amend section 86, Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States relating 
t- the District of Columbia, as amended; and 

S. 2225. An act relating to the administra- 
tive jurisdiction of certain public lands in 
the State of Oregon, and for other purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed a bill (H. R. 9143) to repeal the 
provisions of section 16 of the Federal 
Reserve Act which prohibits a Federal 
Reserve bank from paying out notes of 
another Federal Reserve bank, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bill and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were signed by the Vice 
President: 

S. 3476. An act to provide for the advance 
of Comdr. Donald B. MacMillan, United 
States Naval Reserve (retired), to the grade 
of rear admiral on the Naval Reserve retired 
list; and 

S. J. Res. 167. Joint resolution to amend 
the National Housing Act, as amended, and 
for other purposes. 


COMMITTEE SERVICE 
On motion of Mr. JoHnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, it was 


Ordered, That Mr. Jackson be assigned to 
service on the Committee on Armed Services. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. Knowtanp, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Internal Security of the Committee 
on the Judiciary was authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate this 
afternoon, 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that immediately 
following the quorum call there may be 
the customary morning hour for the 
transaction of routine business, under 
the usual 2-minute limitation on 
speeches. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

a Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
rol. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL CLAIMS COMMISSION 

A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of the In- 
ternational Claims Commission, for the pe- 
riod January 1, 1954, to June 30, 1954 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 


VALIDATION OF LONGEVITY PAY OF CERTAIN 
NURSES 

A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to validate longevity pay to nurses of the 
Army and Air Force computed on the basis 
of service in the Army, Navy, and Public 
Health (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 


ASSISTANT CHAPLAIN AT THE UNITED STATES 
MILITARY ACADEMY 

A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to authorize the appointment of an assist- 
ant chaplain at the United States Military 
Academy and to fix the compensation of the 
chaplain and assistant chaplain thereof 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 


NATURALIZATION OF CERTAIN PERSONS FOR 
HONORABLE SERVICE IN THE UNITED STATES 
Navy 
A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 

transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 

to permit the naturalization of certain per- 
sons by reason of honorable service in the 

United States Navy prior to December 24, 

1952 (with an accompanying paper); to the 

Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITION AND MEMORIAL 


A petition and a memorial were laid 
before the Senate, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution adopted by the Medical Li- 
brary Association, Washington, D. C., favor- 
ing the enactment of legislation to provide 
adequate funds for the Library of Congress 
to insure its continuing services to the 
whole Nation; to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 

A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of the City of Los Angeles, Calif., protesting 
against the enactment of Senate bill 1555, 
and House bill 4449, to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct, operate, 
and maintain the Colorado River storage 
project and participating projects, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 


INVESTIGATION OF ELECTRIC UTIL- 
ITY INDUSTRY IN PACIFIC NORTH- 
WEST—RESOLUTION OF WASH- 
INGTON STATE GRANGE 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor, a resolution adopted by the 
Washington State Grange, favoring an 
investigation of the electric utility indus- 
try in the Pacific Northwest by the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly Legislation of the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
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the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION REQUESTING LANGER MONOPOLY 
SUBCOMMITTEE INVESTIGATION OF ELECTRIC 
UTILITY INDUSTRY IN THE PACIFIC NORTH- 
WEST 
Whereas the Senate Subcommittee on 

Antitrust and Monopoly Legislation, under 

the chairmanship of Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 

has recently held hearings investigating cer- 
tain monopolistic practices in the power in- 
dustry; and 

Whereas tre last full-scale investigation of 
the electric-power monopoly was conducted 
in the period 1927 to 1935 and resulted in 
many fruitful reforms of the utility business; 
and 

Whereas there now appears to be a re- 
emergence of an _ electric-bond-and-share 
controlled private electric company monop- 
oly in the Pacific Northwest and of undue 
influence on the Interior Department power 
policy being exerted by these former EBASCO 
companies, as is evidenced by the merger of 
the Pacific Power & Light Co. and the Moun- 
tain States Power Co.; the attempt to merge 
the Puget Sound Power & Light Co. with 
the Washington Water Power Co.; the for- 
mation of the five-company superholding 
company, Pacific Northwest Power Co.; the 
hiring of an EBASCO services engineer by 
the Pacific Northwest Governors’ Power 

Policy Committee to direct its engineering 

studies; the master-minding by EBASCO of 

the Idaho Power Co.’s case in the Hells 

Canyon hearings; and other similar develop- 

ments: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the Washington State Grange 

on behalf of its members, That the Senate 

Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monopoly 

Legislation headed by Senator WILLIAM 

LANGER be requested to continue and extend 

its power-monopoly investigations to include 

an immediate investigation of the electric- 
utility industry in the Pacific Northwest, to 
hold public hearings in the Pacific North- 
west as soon as possible, and through such 
hearings to determine (a) the extent to 
which holding-company monopoly and the 
abuses therefrom are again present in North- 
west private utility service; (b) the influence 
such monopoly is exerting within Federal 
power agencies; and (c) if more adequate 
public regulation is needed to safeguard the 
electric consumer interest from private mo- 
nopoly abuse; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 

States, Senator LANGER, and Washington 

State Senators MAGNUSON and JACKSON. 
Adopted by the delegates of the 65th an- 

nual Washington State Grange session, 

June 11, 1954. 


PRODUCTION AND SALE OF CAT- 
TLE—RESOLUTION OF DAKOTA 
LIVESTOCK PRODUCERS ASSO- 
CIATION, MORRISTOWN, S. DAK. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor, a resolution adopted by the 
Dakota Livestock Producers Association, 
Morristown, S. Dak., relating to the pro- 
duction and sale of cattle. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Morristown, S. DAK., May 27, 1954, 

At a meeting of cattlemen held in the 
city hall in Morristown, S. Dak., this after- 
noon, which meeting was attended by cat- 
tlemen from both North and South Dakota 
in this area, the following resolution was 


ee 
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unanimously passed and the chairman and 
secretary were instructed to send this reso- 
lution to the Senators and Congressmen 
from the States of North and South Dakota: 

“That in view of the fact that it now has 
been definitely proven that fixed, necessary 
expenses are now exceeding the income re- 
ceived from the production of cattle, we 
respectfully petition our Senators and Con- 
gressmen to do everything within their 
power to bring about corrections that will 
at least assure cattle producers income suf- 
ficient to pay their operating expenses and 
allow something for the return on the in- 
vestment which they must have and carry 
on their operations. 

“That information furnished us seems to 
indicate that the production of beef at the 
present time is in excess of the consumptive 
demand, therefore we are willing to sup- 
port a sound demand for a reduction of 
numbers of cattle until such time as the 
supply wil. not exceed the consumptive de- 
mand. This policy we will support even 
though it results in a reduction in the num- 
bers of cattle which we are now running. 

“That if it is necessary to pay a subsidy 
to the producers of cattle in order to attain 
this goal until a proper balance can be 
accomplished between supply and demand 
and in order to insure a survival of the 
cattle business, we consider it an obligation 
of the Congress of the United States to pass 
effective legislation and supply the money 
with which to carry out this subsidy pro- 
gram.” 

DAKOTA LIVESTOCK PRODUCERS 
ASSOCIATION. - 
GEORGE LIGHTHALL, Chairman. 


AGRICULTURAL PROBLEMS—RESO- 
LUTION OF WILLISTON (N. DAK.) 
FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR AS- 
SOCIATION 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor, a resolution adopted by the 
Williston, N. Dak., Farmers Union Ele- 
vator Association, at their annual meet- 
ing, relating to agricultural problems. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


WILLISTON FARMERS UNION 
ELEVATOR ASSOCIATION, 
Williston, N. Dak., June 12, 1954. 
Hon. Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Brit: The enclosed resolution was 
passed unanimously at the annual stockhold- 
ers meeting of the Williston Farmers Union 
Elevator Association held on June 12, 1954. 

“Whereas the present Republican adminis- 
tration in our Federal Government was 
elected to office on the basis of policies and 
principles expounded by their leaders in the 
campaign prior to the election of 1952; and 

“Whereas President Eisenhower at the time 
he spoke as a candidate at Kasson, Minn., 
stated publicly, clearly, and explicitly that 
he favored not only 90-percent parity but 
100-percent parity for the American farmers: 
And so now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we, the 1,436 stockholders 
of the Williston Farmers Union Elevator 
Association in annual meeting assembled 
this 12th day of June 1954 in the armory at 
Williston, N. Dak., hereby urge you to vote 
for and work for passage of a ‘package farm 
bill’ which incorporates the following points: 

“1. Extension of mandatory supports at a 
minimum of 90-percent parity for basics— 
wheat, cotton, corn, peanuts, rice, tobacco, 
tung nuts, and honey. 
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“2. Mandatory supports at the feed-value- 
equivalent ratio to corn for rye, oats, barley, 
grain sorghums, cottonseed, soybeans, flax- 
seed and other storables, 

“3. Mandatory supports at a minimum of 
90-percent parity for milk and butterfat, 
beef cattle, calves, and wool. 

“4, A food allotment program to enable 
the employed, elder citizens, relief recipients 
and other low-income consumers to obtain 
good nutrition diets. 

“5. A farm trading post and international 
food reserve to expand exports of abundant, 
farm production so as to relieve famine, pro- 
mote economic developments, and promote 
the quest for permanent world peace. 

“6. An adequate safety reserve for food 
and fiber for the United States. 

“7. Extend marketing orders and agree- 
ments to more fruits and vegetables. 

“8. A loan program for improved market- 
ing facilities. 

“9. Renewal and extension of the agricul- 
tural conservation program. 

“10. A program of incentive payments to 
farmers for conservation practices on land 
taken out of production under acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas and define di- 
verted wheat acres as being the difference 
between the 62 million acres of 1954 and the 
55 million acres of 1955 and subsequent years 
and that the 16-million-acre difference be- 
tween the 78 million acres of 1953 and the 62 
million acres of 1954 be permitted to be used 
in 1955 and subsequent years for such ‘in- 
come use’ as will enable us wheat farmers to 
stay in business.” 

Sincerely, 
NORMAN ROCKSTAD, 
Secretary, Williston Farmers Union 
Elevator Association. 

P. S.—Please excuse the carbon copy. I’ve 
sent copies to the members of the House 
Agriculture Committee. 


FEDERAL WELFARE PRACTICES— 
TELEGRAM FROM NORTH DAKOTA 
WELFARE BOARD 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a telegram I have received 
from the Welfare Board of the State of 
North Dakota, in which they particu- 
larly ask that the attention of Congress 
be called to certain welfare practices 
which are carried out administratively. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to lie on the table, and to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Bismarck, N. DAK., June 24, 1954, 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senate: 

Following telegram sent to Marie Lane, 
American Public Welfare Association, on 
present language of 1955 appropriation for 
Bureau of Public Assistance: “1955 Bureau 
Public Assistance appropriation administra- 
tive formula of 7 percent, etc., gives premium 
to high case load and excessive cost. Ac- 
cording our figures it will probably reward 
loose administration of no administration 
and penalize State trying to keep public as- 
sistance under control. We gain so to speak 
in old-age assistance which is our largest 
caseload. We teeter back and forth quarter 
to quarter on ADC. We lose a little ap- 
parently in APTB. On basis North Dakota 
figures this legislation contrary to good pub- 
lic policy if good public policy means clean 
as whip administration of multimillion-mil- 
lion dollar program in America. Privilege 
to use this telegram based on our own esti- 
mates with anyone. All you have to do is 
to have a high caseload and do nothing 
about it and you are not going to lose any- 
thing administratively. Should guarantee 
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in many areas sloth procrastination and in- 
action. Surely the Congress does not want 
this.” Emphasize this is based on North 
Dakota experience. 

CARLYLE D. ONSRUD. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR VETERANS 
BENEFITS—RESOLUTION 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, a resolution adopted by the 
Schafer-Boyd-Lange Unit, No. 69, the 
American Legion, at Flasher, N. Dak., 
relating to appropriations for veterans’ 
benefits. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas when our country is in peril and 
the sons of America must go to war to pro- 
tect all that is dear to us, nearly everyone 
waves flags and is ready to back up the man 
in unſform— nothing is too good for him,” 
so they then say; and 

Whereas soon as the war is won, the shoot- 
ing and fighting stops, and the doughboy 
or GI Joe returns to his home (if he is for- 
tunate enough to return), he soon discovers 
that a number of the very people, for whom 
he offered to sacrifice his very life, have 
grown cool toward him and that even down- 
right resentment exists in some quarters 
(since he has become an ex-serviceman); 
and 

Whereas instead of remembering that GI 
Joe may have spent months in a living hell, 
and, as often happens, laid in military hos- 
pitals for weeks, and months, on end (and 
even now, as a civilian, he may have to re- 
turn periodically to veterans’ hospital for 
further treatment), some of his voluble 
countrymen, who were willing to verbally 
back him up with a lot of promises when 
they needed him (and, incidentally, reap the 
immense economic, social, and political ben- 
efits directly resulting from the wartime ac- 
tivities of GI Joe), now openly declare he is 
costing our Government (the greatest the 
world has even seen) too much money; that 
he is not entitled to care in a Government 
hospital or at Government expense; that our 
great Nation cannot afford to pay him ade- 
quate disability pensions, compensation, 
etc.; and 

Whereas statistics from the United States 
Department of Commerce and the Veterans’ 
Administration show that in the year 1890, 
when national income was $10,701,000,000, 
our Nation spent $106 million, or a little 
more than 99 one-hundreths of 1 percent of 
that total income for the welfare of our ex- 
servicemen and their dependents; and 

Whereas the national income for fiscal year 
1953 was approximately $306 billion, and 
only seventy-eight one-hundredths of 1 per- 
cent of that figure was spent in that fiscal 
year toward the welfare of our veterans and 
their dependents; and 

Whereas it can clearly be seen that we 
are now spending a much smaller percentage 
of our vast national income than our Nation 
felt our veterans were in need of, and en- 
titled to, 63 years ago, and that the needs 
of our veterans in 1953 have certainly not 
lessened, by any stretch of the imagination; 
and 

Whereas in the light of the foregoing, there 
is no reasonable need for the Federal ,Gov- 
ernment to make, in the name of economy, 
any reductions in the expenditures covering 
actual benefits to, or care of, the defenders 
of our great Nation, and their dependents, 
as is now being done; and 
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Whereas there is every reason why the ex- 
penditures for veterans’ benefits should be 
increased instead, because of the ever-in- 
creasing number and needs of our veteran 
population, due to the wars (and resulting 
unstable economic conditions), under which 
those, opposing such expenditures, are ever 
increasing, for the most part, their own pri- 
vate economic, social, and political standing, 
at the very evident expense and sacrifices of 
their fellow men, women, and children di- 
rectly participating in, and/or affected by, 
such conflicts and aftermaths: Now be it 
hereby 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be memorialized to carry in all appro- 
priation laws, affecting the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration and all veterans’ affairs, provisions 
explicitly denying the arbitrarily assumed 
right of any Government official or group to, 
in any way whatsoever, impound, withdraw, 
or otherwise reduce such appropriations, or 
any portions of them, since such actions are 
now having a detrimental and demoralizing 
effect upon the lives of many deserving and 
legally and morally eligible veterans and 
their dependents; be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be strongly urged and encouraged to 
increase such appropriations as the need for 
such increase is shown by the ever-incréas- 
ing numbers of our veterans and their de- 
pendents, always remembering to include 
the safeguards above-mentioned, thus pro- 
tecting the veteran and his dependent 
against being deprived of the benefits other- 
wise provided for; and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be submit- 
ted, for proper and effective disposition, to 
the North Dakota department headquarters 
of the American Legion Auxillary. 

Duly approved by the Schafer-Boye-Lange 
Unit, No. 69, of the American Legion Auxil- 
ilary, in legal meeting duly assembled, in the 
city or village of Flasher, county of Morton, 
State of North Dakota. 

Mrs. HOWARD REINKE, 
Unit President. 
Attest: 
Mrs. EDGAR FINCK, 


Secretary. 
This 8th day of March 1953. 


PROHIBITION OF TRANSPORTATION 
OF ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE AD- 
VERTISING IN INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE—PETITION 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Record a petition, to- 
gether with the signatures and addresses. 
The signers particularly ask that their 
names and addresses be printed in full. 
The petition is in connection with a 
hearing now being conducted by a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, dealing 
with a bill I have introduced, S. 3294, 
to prohibit the transportation of alco- 
holic beverages advertising in interstate 
commerce. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was referred to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, and or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, to- 
gether with the signatures and addresses 
attached, as follows: 

To the Honorable Senator WILLIAM LANGER: 

We, the undersigned voters of Williams 
County, are in favor of and urge the passing 
of the Langer bill, S. 3294, to prohibit the 
transportation in interstate commerce of 
alcoholic beverage advertising in newspa- 
pers, periodicals, etc., and its broadcasting 
over radio and TV. 
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We respectfully ask that you present these 
petitions to the Senate and have a note made 
of it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

H. B. Hoare, 811 First Avenue East, Willis- 
ton; Mrs. Ernest Huston, 812 Fifth Avenue 
West, Williston; Ernest Huston, 812 Fifth 
Avenue West, Williston, N. Dak.; Frank L. 
Snikler, 1005 West llth Street, Williston; 
Lyla Beth Smith, 816 Sixth Avenue West; 
Mrs. George Canfield, 816 Sixth Avenue West; 
Mrs. Barton Fish, 707 Southwest Street; 
Mrs. Fern Winter, 522 Eighth Avenue West; 
Mrs. Stace Long, Epping, N. Dak.; Stace 
Long, Epping, N. Dak.; Hattie Christman, 
813 Eighth Avenue West, N. Dak.; Ella Christ- 
man, 813 Eighth Avenue West, N. Dak.; Mary 
Snyder, 1005 West lith Street; Mr. and Mrs. 
B. E. Englbretsen, 1002 Sixth Avenue West; 
Mrs. George Wingate, Williston, N. Dak.; Mrs. 
Edith Cartwright, Williston, N. Dak.; Mina 
Weer, Williston, N. Dak.; Arnold Skoog, Wil- 
liston, N. Dak.; Mrs. Thomas Yockim, 721 
Fifth Avenue West; Virgil Huston, 521 Sixth 
Avenue West; George W. Canfield, 816 Sixth 
Avenue West, Williston; Barton L. Fish, Wil- 
liston, N. Dak.; LeRoy Lutz, 15 Second Ave- 
nue East; Mrs. LeRoy Lutz, 15 Second Ave- 
nue East; Mrs. Peter Ludwig, 420 Eighth 
Street West, Williston, N. Dak. 

Mrs. Evalyn Scharnberg, Box 194, Williston, 
N. Dak.; Miss Ruth Westlund, Box 194, Wil- 
liston, N. Dak.; Mrs. Christine Ike, 310 North 
Broadway, Williston, N. Dak.; Mrs. Maude 
Roane, 630 Second Street East, Williston, N. 
Dak.; Mrs. Lillian Stuen, Bennie Stuen, 1315 
First Avenue East, Williston, N. Dak.; Mrs. 
Ida Flatley, 815 Third Avenue West, Williston, 
N. Dak.; Mrs. Myrtle Ferrell, 1016 Fourth 
Street West, Williston, N. Dak.; Mrs. A. Signe 
Anderson, 723 Firs* Avenue East, Williston, 
N. Dak.; Marlyn Braaten, 522 Sixth Avenue 
West, Williston, N. Dak.; Mrs. W. V. Binge- 
man, 811 West Broadway, Williston, N. Dak.; 
Mrs. Cornelie Smith, 900 Seventh Avenue 
West, Williston, N. Dak.; Mayme Bruton, 437 
Third Avenue West, Williston, N. Dak.; Miss 
Jordis Havland, 415 Fourth Street West, Wil- 
liston, N. Dak.; Miss Mildred Guttormson, 
415 Fourth Street West, Williston, N. Dak.; 
Mrs. Bobbie Schike, Zahl, N. Dak.; Mrs. S. O. 
Braaten, 522 Sixth Avenue West, Williston, 
N. Dak.; Art W. Anderson, 723 First Avenue 
East, Williston, N. Dak.; Mrs. Helen Chan- 
chuck, 1012 Fifth Avenue West, Williston, 
N. Dak.; Ingvold Hongerholt, 508 West Broad- 
way, Williston, N. Dak.; Clarence Lindteague, 
618 Second Avenue East, Williston, N. Dak.; 
Mrs. James Bervig, 602 East Third Avenue, 
Williston, N. Dak.; J. A. Bervig, 602 East Third 
Avenue, Williston, N. Dak.; Mrs. Felix Semran, 
712 Fifth Avenue West, Williston, N. Dak.; 
Mrs. M. W. Anderson, Trenton, N. Dak.; Mrs. 
Harvey Rodin, 1224 Sixth Street West, Wil- 
liston, N. Dak.; Mrs. Melvin Shaffer, Route 3, 
Williston, N. Dak.; John G. Gandy, Trenton, 
N. Dak.; Mr. M. J. Carter, Williston, N. Dak.; 
Mrs. Esther V. Will, Trenton, N. Dak.; Mrs. 
John Arderson, 508 West Broadway, Williston, 
N. Dak,; Iola I. Bertsch, 317 Fifth Avenue 
West, Williston, N. Dak.; Mrs. Jack Cripe, 
410 Third Avenue East, Williston, N. Dak.; 
Mrs. William Cripe, 410 Third Avenue East, 
Williston, N. Dak.; Mrs. Clint Stoner, 419 
Sixth Street West, Williston, N. Dak.; Jane 
Lundgren, 10914 Washington Avenue, Wil- 
liston, N. Dak.; Signe Halvorson, 318 Third 
Avenue East, Williston, N. Dak.; Mrs. John 
Gandy, Trenton, N. Dak.; Mrs. Russell N. 
Carlson, 414 West Fourth Street, Williston, 
N. Dak.; Mrs. C. A. Scott, 1510 West Broadway, 
Williston, N. Dak.; Mrs. C. G. Christenson, 
Carlton G. Christenson, 116 West Fourth 
Street, Williston, N. Dak.; John L. Burton, 
Zahl, N. Dak.; Melvin A. Schaffer, Route 3, 
Williston, N. Dak. 

Dick Prosman, Grand Forks, N. Dak.: David 
Olson, Fortuna, N. Dak; John Olson, Fortuna, 
N. Dak.; Mrs. H. H. White, Williston, N. 
Dak.; Mrs. Percy Devitt, Williston, N. Dak.; 
Mrs. Ray Litsey, Williston, N. Dak.; Mr. and 
Mrs. U. L. Litsey, Route 3, Williston, N. Dak.; 
Mrs. Richard Hammill, Barreville, Mont.; 
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Mr. and Mrs. P. M. Zapson, Williston, N. Dak.; 
Mr. and Mrs. John Zacrep, Williston, N. Dak.; 
Ann Winter, Williston, N. Dak.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Clarence Anderson, Buford, N. Dak.; Donald 
Klebe, Williston, N. Dak.; Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
ward G. Olson, Fortuna, N. Dak.; Mr. and 
Mrs. A. C. Zapara, Williston, N. Dak.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Clinton Harob, Williston, N. Dak.; Leon- 
ard Winter, Williston, N. Dak.; Mr, and Mrs. 
W. L. Zapore, Williston, N. Dak. 

Ray McClure, 107 West Broadway, Willis- 
ton, N. Dak.; Mr. and Mrs. O. L. Rosenberg, 
419 9lst West; Mrs. T. J. Kennedy, 1519 
Fourth Avenue West; Frank Markham, 1006 
Second Avenue West; Faye Sandberg, 310 Hill 
Court; Mr. and Mrs. D. W. Vader, 116 Seventh 
Street West, Williston, N. Dak.; Minnie 
Brown, 614 Fifth Avenue East; Mary Clark, 
420 Fifth Street West; Mrs. Nora G. Schuler, 
1233 Main City; Mrs. Laura Gordon, 622 Third 
Avenue West; Minnie Beard, 918 Third Ave- 
nue West; Mrs. Myrtle Rieder, 623 Main, 
Williston, N. Dak; Mrs. Mac Nelson, Route 1, 
Williston, N. Dak.; Vera Cartwright, Willis- 
ton, N. Dak.; Mrs. L. E. Hennigar, 222 68th 
Street West, Williston, N. Dak; Mrs. Leea 
Raymond, 428 Seventh Avenue West, Willis- 
ton, N. Dak.; Mrs. Fern Leonhardy, 423 Third 
Avenue West; Williston, N. Dak.; Waldo 
Leonhardy, 423 Third Avenue West, Williston, 
N. Dak.; Opal Muir, 222 Sixth Street West, 
Williston, N. Dak. 

Harry Daniel, Kenneth Kuhn, Fonzo 
Bratcher, Wesley Smith, Mrs. W. E. Helliwell, 
W. E. Helliwell, Mrs. George Backes, Betty 
Bratcher, Mrs. Fred Hester, Jon Bratcher, 
Neil Sorenson, Mrs. Curtis E. Haugsdal, 
Curtis Hahgsdal, Gherton Finn, Fred Hester, 
Rev. Vernon H. Willard, Mrs. Kenneth Kuhn, 
Mrs. R. W. De Tienne, Mrs. Vernon Willard, 
Williston, N. Dak.; Mrs. Ruth Ray, John 
Chavehuck, Alice Brooten, Colmer Brooten, 
Buford, N. Dak.; Mike Mortenson, Mrs. Leora 
Lindtergen, Genora, N. Dak.; Mrs. Ola Bow- 
man, Vernon A. Bowman, Rev. C. G. Scarn- 
berg, J. F. Pepper, Williston, N. Dak. 

Carrie Lerruck, Williston, N. Dak.; R. M. 
Johnson, Williston, N. Dak.; Walter J. Dom- 
nese, Williston, N. Dak.; Mrs. Iver Aafedt, 
Williston, N. Dak.; Iver Aafedt, Williston, 
N. Dak.; Mrs. Knut Brevik, Williston, N. Dak.; 
Knut L. Brevik, Williston, N. Dak.; Mrs. A, 
Salo, Williston, N. Dak.; Albert Salo, Willi- 
ston, N. Dak.; Mrs. O. N. Sapton, Williston, 
N. Dak.; Knudt Aamodt, Williston, N. Dak.; 
Mrs. Gerald R. Ziebeck, Williston, N. Dak.; 
Sanford L. Elkinson, Williston, N. Dak.; 
Arlen Anderson, Williston, N. Dak.; Mrs. 
Amalia Rosholt, Williston, N. Dak.; E. C. 
Arnonson, Williston, N. Dak.; S. N. Lewick, 
Williston, N. Dak.; Clifton Marple, 619 I 
Avenue East, Williston, N. Dak.; Mrs. Einan 
Fetterman, 724 North Maine, Williston, N. 
Dak.; Dale Lindahl, 721 Third Avenue East, 
Williston, N. Dak; Mrs. A. P. Lindahl, 721 
Third Avenue East, Williston, N. Dak.; A. C. 
Lindahl, 721 Third Avenue East, Williston, 
N. Dak.; Mrs. Elwin F. Anderson, 323 Second 
Avenue East, Williston, N. Dak.; Elwin F. 
Anderson, 423 Second Avenue East, Williston, 
N. Dak.; Ecling E. Smedebaumer, 711 Third 
Avenue East, Williston, N. Dak.; Oscar D. 
Lee, Williston, N. Dak.; Theodore Neven, 12 
First Avenue West, Williston, N. Dak.; E. 
W. Gustafran, 22 East Broadway, Williston, 
N. Dak.; John Monger, 730 Sixth Avenue West, 
Williston, N. Dak.; Andrew Sashe, 708 13th 
Avenue West, Williston, N. Dak.; Dina Sashe, 
708 13th Avenue West, Williston, N. Dak.; 
Theo Tuhus, Williston, N. Dak.; Mrs. George 
Langseth, Williston, N. Dak.; Mrs. Christine 
Tollefson, Williston, N. Dak.; George Lang- 
seth, Williston, N. Dak.; O. B. Haroldson, 
Williston, N. Dak.; Helen Halborson, Wil- 
liston, N. Dak.; Mrs. Norman Snider, 1109 
East Broadway, Williston, N. Dak.; Mrs. Gust 
Melland, 1309 West Fourth Street, Williston, 
N. Dak.; Mrs. Norman Snider, 1109 East 


Broadway, Williston, N. Dak.; Mrs. Art Mort- 
enson, Route No. 1, Williston, N. Dak.; David 
Will, Trenton, N. Dak.; Jack Cripe, 410 Third 
Avenue East; Lyle F. Lundquist, 1102 West 
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17th Street; Harvey E. Rustman, Municipal 
Tourist Park; Russell Carlson, 414 West 
Fourth Street, Williston, N. Dak.; Felix Sem- 
ran, 712 Fifth Avenue West, Williston, N. 
Dak.; Harvey Bodin, 1224 Sixth Street West, 
Williston, N. Dak; N. W. Anderson, Trenton, 
N. Dak. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. MUNDT, from the Committee on 
Appropriations: 

H. R. 9203. A bill making appropriations 
for the legislative branch and the judiciary 
branch for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1955, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 1630). 

By Mr. DIRKSEN, from the Committee on 
Appropriations: 

H. R. 9517. A bill making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of said 
District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1955, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 1634). 

By Mr. WATKINS, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 2745. A bill to provide for the termina- 
tion of Federal supervision over the prop- 
erty of the Klamath Tribe of Indians located 
in the State of Oregon and the individual 
members thereof, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 1631); and 

S. 3532. A bill to provide for the partition 
and distribution of the assets of the Ute 
Indian Tribe of the Uintah and Ouray Reser- 
vation in Utah between the mixed-blood and 
full-blood members thereof; and for the 
termination of Federal supervision over the 
property and persons of the mixed-blood 
members of said tribe; to provide a develop- 
ment program for the full-blood members of 
said tribe; and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1632). 

By Mr. PURTELL, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 

H. R. 7125. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act with respect 
to residues of pesticide chemicals in or on 
raw agricultural commodities; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 1635). 

By Mr. BUSH, from the Committee on Pub- 
Me Works: 

H. R. 7913. A bill to convey by quitclaim 
deed certain land to the State of Texas; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1641). 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL, from the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, without amendment: 

S. 3284. A bill to provide for the deposit 
of savings of enlisted members of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1636); 

S. 3539. A bill to further amend title II 
of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, 
as amended, to provide for the computation 
of reenlistment bonuses for members of the 
uniformed services (Rept. No. 1640); and 

H. R. 6725. A bill to reenact the authority 
for the appointment of certain officers of the 
Regular Navy and Marine Corps (Rept. No. 
1637). 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL, from the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, with an amendment: 

H. R.9005. A bill to continue the effec- 
tiveness of the act of July 17, 1953 (67 Stat. 
177) (Rept. No. 1638). 

By Mr. HENDRICKSON, from the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, without amendment: 

H. R. 9340. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of the federally owned lands which 
are situated within Camp Blanding Mili- 
tary Reservation, Fla., to the Armory Board, 
State of Florida, in order to consolidate own- 
ership and perpetuate the availability of 
Camp Blanding for military training and use 
(Rept. No. 1639). 
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ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, June 25, 1954, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bill and 
joint resolution: 

S. 3476. An act to provide for the advance- 
ment of Comdr. Donald B. MacMillan, United 
States Naval Reserve (retired), to the grade 
of rear admiral on the Naval Reserve re- 
tired list; and 

S. J. Res. 167. Joint resolution to amend 
the National Housing Act, as amended, and 
for other purposes. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. MARTIN: 

S. 3664. A bill to provide for research into 
and development of practical means for the 
production of alumina, abrasives, refracto- 
ries, and cements from domestic clays in 
the interests of national defense, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BYRD: 

S. 3665. A bill for the relief of Dr. Chai 
Chang Choi; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 3666. A bill for the relief of Mary Pa- 

lanuk; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SALTONSTALL (by request): 

S. 3667. A bill for the relief of Elvira Toc- 
chio Anzedei; and 

S. 3868. A bill to incorporate the Army 
and Navy Union of the United States of 
America; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SALTONSTALL when 
he introduced the last above-named. bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. AIKEN (for himself, Mr. 
Tour, Mr. THYE, Mr. HickENLOOP- 
ER, Mr. MUNDT, Mr. SCHOEPPEL, Mr. 
WELKER, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. HoL- 
LAND, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. EASTLAND, 

and Mr. CLEMENTS) : 

S. 3669. A bill to amend the Soil Conser- 
vation and Domestic Allotment Act; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. AIKEN when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CORDON: 

S. 3670. A bill to amend section 1001, par- 
agraph 412, of the Tariff Act of 1930, with 
respect to hardboard; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. GORE: 

S. J. Res. 170. Joint resolution to approve 
the conveyance by the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority of certain public-use terminal prop- 
erties now owned by the United States; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 


INCORPORATION OF ARMY AND 
NAVY UNION 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
by request, I introduced for appropriate 
reference, a bill providing for the in- 
corporation of the Army and Navy Union 
of the United States of America. I have 
received a petition signed by a large 
number of citizens from a substantial 
number of States recommending the pro- 
posed legislation. My information is 
that the organization is more than 100 
years old. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3668) to incorporate the 
Army and Navy Union of the United 
States of America, introduced by Mr. 
SALTONSTALL, by request, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF SOIL CONSERVA- 
TION AND DOMESTIC ALLOTMENT 
ACT 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Younc], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. THYE], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER], the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. MunDT], the Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. SCHOEPPEL], the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. WELKER], the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana IMr. ELLEN- 
DER], the Senator from Florida IMr. 
HoLLAND], the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. CLEMENTS], and 
myself members of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill to 
amend the Soil Conservation and Do- 
mestic Allotment Act. 

The bill is title V of Senate bill 3052, 
to encourage a stable, prosperous, and 
free agriculture and for other purposes, 
which is now before the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. It relates to 
the continuation of the ACP program, 
and certain other matters relating to 
that program. 

The introduction of this bill should 
not be taken as an indication that any 
of the members of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry are pessimistic 
in regard to getting through a good agri- 
cultural bill at this session of Congress. 
It is simply an anchor to windward, in 
order to have something to work on 
quickly in the event the unexpected 
should happen. It is not to be taken as 
indicating pessimism on the part of the 
committee members. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3669) to amend the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act, introduced by Mr. AEN (for him- 
self and other Senators), was received, 
read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I wish to 
confirm the statement made by the Sen- 
ator from Vermont in introducing his 
bill. The subject was discussed in the 
committee yesterday. I would not con- 
cede the need for this particular bill. 
However, if the occasion should arise 
and if we should need it, I should wish 
to be a party to the sponsorship of the 
bill, because I would not want to see 
placed in jeopardy the phase of our 
farm program which it covers. 

Mr. AIKEN. This bill was introduced 
so that if something should happen to 
the main agricultural bill, this bill would 
be available to act upon almost in- 
stantly. 
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EXTENSION AND IMPROVEMENT OF 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
SERVICES—AMENDMENT 


Mr. POTTER submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 2759) to amend the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act so as to pro- 
mote and assist in the extension and im- 
provement of vocational rehabilitation 
services, and for other purposes, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS—AMEND- 
MENT 


Mr. COOPER submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H. R. 9447) making appropria- 
tions for the Departments of Labor and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and re- 
lated independent agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1955, and for other 
purposes, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1955—AMENDMENT 


Mr. PAYNE submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (H. R. 9517) making appropriations 
for the government of District of Colum- 
bia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of 
said District for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1955, and for other purposes, 
which was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 


REVISION OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
LAWS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I submit 
for appropriate reference amendments 
intended to be proposed by me to the bill 
(H. R. 8300) to revise the internal-reve- 
nue laws of the United States. I ask 
unanimous consent that the amend- 
ments, together with a statement by 
me, be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ments will be received and printed, and 
will lie on the table; and, without ob- 
jection, the amendments and statement 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The amendments submitted by Mr. 
Bus are as follows: 

On page 62, line 11, of the committee 
amendments, after “‘new stock’)"’, insert 
“received in a distribution in redemption of 
stock of a personal holding company (as de- 
fined in sec, 542) or.” 

On page 62, line 19, of the committee 
amendments, after property“, insert “, or 
did apply to the distribution of the new 
stock.” 

On page 62, line 23, of the committee 
amendments, strike out the period and in- 
sert a comma and the following: distribu- 
tions in redemption of all or part of new 
stock received from a personal holding com- 
pany to be taken into account, for purposes 
of the limitation of (a) (1) and (2), only 
to the extent in excess of the value of all 
such new stock at the date so received by 
such shareholder. For purposes of this sub- 
section, stock distributed in redemption of 
stock of a personal holding company shall 
be treated as new stock only if it was stock 
of a corporation held by such company at 
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the decedent's death, the decedent's pro- 
portionate beneficial interest in which as 
a shareholder of such company had a value 
at the applicable date for determination of 
the value of the gross estate of such dece- 
dent either more than 35 percent of the 
value of such gross estate or more than 50 
percent of the taxable estate of such 
decedent.” 


The statement by Mr. BUsH is as fol- 
lows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BUSH 

Section 303 continues provisions con- 
tained in the present code which permit 
estates owning stock of closely held, or fam- 
ily operating corporations to sell such stock 
to the operating corporation for the pur- 
pose of raising cash to pay estate and in- 
heritance taxes. Such a sale is treated as 
a capital-gain transaction, rather than as 
receipt-of-dividend income. Before the 
adoption of these provisions by Congress in 
1950, many estates were forced to sell or 
liquidate the family corporation in order to 
meet the requirements of such death taxes, 
because of the risk that a tax might be im- 
posed upon a sale of stock to the corporation 
as dividend income. 

The present law is, however, inadequate 
in one respect. It covers only stock which 
the taxpayer owns at his death and makes 
no provision for stock received by an estate 
after the death of the decedent in substi- 
tution for the stock held at death, as fre- 
quently takes place as a result of a merger, 
reorganization, liquidation of a family hold- 
ing company, etc. In such situations the 
substitute stock received by the estate after 
death represents merely a different form of 
ownership of the same business enterprise, 
and should have the same privilege as the 
original stock. The tax bill recognizes this 
and section 303 of the bill adds a provision 
extending to estates coming into possession 
of such substitute stock the privilege’ of re- 
deeming such stock to acquire the funds 
necessary for payment of the death taxes 
imposed on the estate. 

The amendment contained in the tax bill 
is, however, defective in one respect. It 
does not adequately cover the situation 
where the stock of the family business is 
held by the decedent at his death in a 
family holding company. Such arrange- 
ments for management of family businesses 
are quite common for perfectly valid and 
sound business reasons, and are usually 
found in small business enterprises. In such 
a situation, the estate should be permitted 
to withdraw stock of the family operating 
corporation from the holding company by 
means of a partial liquidation, and sell such 
stock to the operating corporation to secure 
funds to pay death taxes. This, however, 
is not provided for under the present law 
or the new tax bill, No practical distinc- 
tion exists between the individual who dies 
owning the stock of his family operating 
corporation directly in his own name and 
the individual who happens to die holding 
the stock of the family operating business 
in a family holding company. The relief 
for estates provided by the tax law should 
be extended equally to the estates of both 
such individuals. 

There are provisions in the tax bill which 
cover some family holding companies which 
under the particular State law involved are 
able to carry out mergers or reorganiza- 
tions with the family operating corporation, 
But other family holding companies which 
are unable to carry out such mergers or 
reorganizations, simply because of the par- 
ticular facts involved or the difference in 
State law, are left outside the scope of the 
bill's provisions. 

The amendment to section 303 of the 
bill which I am offering eliminates this 
defect and omission in the bill. It extends 
the provisions of the bill uniformly to cover 
all family holding company situations and 
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eliminates the technical discrimination be- 
tween estates which exists in the present 
language of the bill. The bill now recog- 
nizes the desirability and necessity for ex- 
tending the relief of the present law to 
situations in which an estate by reorgan- 
ization, recapitalization, etc., secures sub- 
stitute stock after the decedent's death. The 
purpose of my amendment is merely to ex- 
tend this relief uniformly and without tech- 
nical distinctions or discrimination between 
taxpayers and their estates. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 9143) to repeal the 
provisions of section 16 of the Federal 
Reserve Act which prohibits a Federal 
Reserve bank from paying out notes of 
another Federal Reserve bank, was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 


ADDITIONAL REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. GORE, from the Committee on 
Public Works, to which was referred the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 170) to approve 
the conveyance by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority of certain public-use terminal 
properties now owned by the United 
States, reported it favorably, and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 1642) thereon, 


AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL DE- 
FENSE ACT RELATING TO ACTIVE- 
DUTY STATUS OF ALL PROPERTY 
AND FISCAL OFFICERS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the amendments of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 2217) to 
amend section 67 of the National Defense 
Act, as amended, to provide for an active- 
duty status for all United States prop- 
erty and fiscal officers, which were, on 
page 3, line 4, strike out “are empowered 
to” and insert “shall”, and on page 3, 
after “section”, insert “, which rules and 
regulations shall establish a maximum 
grade, not above colonel, for the United 
States property and fiscal officer of each 
State, Territory, and the District of Co- 
lumbia, which grade shall be commen- 
surate with the duties, functions, and re- 
sponsibilities of the office.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
on July 6 the Senate passed by unani- 
mous consent Senate bill 2217, which 
amends the National Defense Act so as 
to provide an active-duty status for all 
United States property and fiscal officers 
with the National Guard of the United 
States and the Air National Guard of the 
United States. 

This bill was passed by the House on 
June 22 with an amendment which limits 
the maximum grade of such property 
and fiscal officers of the grade of colonel, 
such grades within the maximum to be 
specified by rules and regulations pre- 
pared jointly by the Secretaries of the 
Army and the Air Force. 

The amendments adopted by the House 
are agreeable to those interested in this 
bill; and I move that the Senate agree 
to the House amendments, without the 
necessity of a conference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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MARKHAM FERRY PROJECT, 
OKLAHOMA 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 119) to 
provide for the construction of the Mark- 
ham Ferry project on the Grand River 
in Oklahoma by the Grand River Dam 
Authority, an instrumentality of the 
State of Oklahoma, which was, on page 2, 
line 9, after pool“, insert “and such 
project shall be designed for an ultimate 
installed capacity of not less than 72,000 
kilowatts: Provided, That the initial in- 
stallation may have a smaller capacity.” 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House. I have discussed this 
subject with the majority leader, the mi- 
nority leader, and the author of the bill, 
and they all approve. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. 

The motion was agreed to. 


AMVETS MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, 2 
weeks ago I, as well as 5 other Mem- 
bers of the Senate, had the pleasure of 
meeting the teen-agers who had won the 
nationwide competition for the 4-year 
$2,000 memorial scholarships given by 
the AMVETS National Service Founda- 
tion. One of the six winners, Willard 
Childres II, is from Junction City, in my 
State; and he visited me during his stay 
in Washington. I very much enjoyed 
talking to this extremely intelligent and 
alert young man, 

Willard lost his father during the 
first month of the fighting in Korea. 
Ste. Willard Childres died shortly after 
going into battle against the Commu- 
nists in July 1950. 

The fathers of the other five young- 
sters are also dead. Four were killed 
while in the Armed Forces in World War 
II, and the fifth died after serving 3 
years in the Navy. The families of these 
teen-agers have made the greatest sac- 
rifice for their country and country- 
men. 

The AMVETS National Service Foun- 
dation, which is the welfare and chari- 
table arm of the American Veterans of 
World War II and Korea, feels a dis- 
tinct debt to these families. As a part 
of its services to veterans, war widows, 
and war orphans, it awards 6 of the 
$2,000 grants each year. Called me- 
morial scholarships, the grants com- 
memorate the sacrifices of the men who 
fought for this country by helping their 
children. 

The winners of these awards are 
chosen annually on the basis of, first, 
their ability to succeed in college, as 
shown by their secondary-school records 
and their grades on a national-aptitude 
examination, and, second, their finan- 
cial need. All the contestants are the 
children of either deceased or perma- 
nently disabled veterans who served in 
the Armed Forces after September 16, 
1940. 

I believe this is a wonderfully prac- 
tical way of remembering our war dead. 
I believe it is to the credit of the 
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AMVETS National Service Foundation 
and its parent organization, the Ameri- 
can Veterans of World War II and Ko- 
rea, that 18 young men and women who 
will be in colleges throughout the coun- 
try next September will have the finan- 
cial burden of their studies greatly 
eased by these grants. 

But equally wonderful was the action 
of this year’s group of winners. The day 
after their visit to Congress, they were 
received by the President at the White 
House. There they presented Mr. 
Eisenhower with a pledge that they 
would dedicate themselves to “the con- 
quest of ignorance, hate, fear and 
slavery.” 

I understand that the President was 
visibly moved by their action. What 
was to have been a brief meeting, sand- 
wiched in Mr. Eisenhower’s busy sched- 
ule, became a very friendly 20-minute 
gathering. When the youngsters were 
leaving, the President told AMVETS 
National Commander Henry Mahady 
that he would interrupt a Cabinet meet- 
ing for such a demonstration of faith by 
American youth. 

Mr. President, I should like to include 
that pledge with my remarks. It is 
truly an inspiring sign of devotion to the 
ideals of our Nation. So I ask unani- 
mous consent that the pledge be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the pledge 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr. President, in recognition of the limit- 
less opportunities opening before us, because 
of our inherited freedoms to think and 
choose; and aware that those liberties have 
survived only behind the valiant shield of 
sacrifice wrought by men such as our 
fathers; we pledge you that we will strive, 
through our education to further the con- 
quest of ignorance, hate, fear and slavery; 
and we will endeavor to uphold our priceless 
heritage with high courage, determination 
and devotion. 

To this, the great American ideal for which 
our fathers served, we dedicate ourselves. 

AMVET MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP 
WINNERS, 1954, 

HUGH K. BERKELEY. 

WILLARD CHILDRES II. 

JOHN D. EBERHARDT. 

Mary H. FORDYCE. 

VICTORIA HAYWARD, 

JUDITH MAXWELL. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS—CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 


Mr. FERGUSON. I submit a report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 8873) making appropriations for 
the Department of Defense and related 
independent agency for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1955, and for other pur- 
poses. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be read for the information of the 
Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 


ceedings of June 23, 1954, pp. 8885-8886. 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What did the con- 
ferees do with the amendment regard- 
ing the awarding of contracts by com- 
petitive bidding? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I read from the 
statement of the managers on the part 
of the House: 

Amendment No. 34: Eliminates provision 
of the Senate concerning the basis for award- 
ing contracts. The managers are agreed that 
contracts for procurement in the Department 
of Defense should not be used for the purpose 
of relieving economic dislocations as stated 
in section 733 of the bill. The managers feel 
that more specific language in the appro- 
priation act may be confusing or impracti- 
cal, particularly in view of Public Law 413 of 
the 80th Congress. The managers expect the 
Department of Defense to comply with basic 
law. If any changes are to made they should 
be made by amendment to Public Law 413. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the Senator be 
kind enough to explain what that means 
in practical operation? Will it bring 
about any change in the existing prac- 
tice with regard to awarding contracts? 
I refer to the manner in which contracts 
have been awarded during the past few 
months. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The 80th Congress 
enacted a law in relation to bids and the 
letting of contracts. We asked the De- 
partment to live up to that law. Let me 
read again from the statement of the 
managers on the part of the House: 

The managers are agreed that contracts for 
procurement in the Department of Defense 
should not be used for the purpose of re- 
lieving economic dislocations as stated in 
section 733 of the bill. 


There is also a section in the bill which 
provides that there shall be no price 
differential in such cases. It reads as 
follows: 

Provided further, That no funds herein ap- 
propriated shall be used for the payment of 
a price differential on contracts hereafter 
made for the purpose of relieving economic 
dislocations. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Under the language 
of the conference bill would the Secretary 
of Defense be within the law if he were 
to award a contract in the manner in 
which the contract was awarded in the 
case of the Quincy shipyard? The con- 
tract was awarded to the Quincy ship- 
yard on a bid which was about $8 million 
higher than the bid of the Bath ship- 
yard. Would a repetition of such an Oc- 
currence be permitted under the lan- 
guage of the bill? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I have not section 
413 of the basic law before me, and I 
cannot tell the Senator. I assume that 
that contract complied with the law. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understood the 
Senator to say that the conferees struck 
out the amendment on the basis that 
existing law is adequate to prevent such 
a situation. I should like to ask the 
opinion of the Senator from Michigan. 
Does the law prohibit the awarding of a 
contract under such circumstances as 
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have been described? As I have indi- 
cated, the contract was awarded to the 
Quincy shipyard at a price of $6 million 
to $8 million higher than the lowest 
responsible bid. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I cannot assume 
that the conference committee struck 
out the Senate amendment with the idea 
that the specific contract to which the 
Senator refers was covered by the law, 
and would be prohibited. We tried to 
place language in the statement of the 
managers on the part of the House 
which would make clear our intention. 
By the way, the House conferees are the 
only ones who submit a statement to 
accompany a conference report. How- 
ever, the statement of the managers on 
the part of the House expressed also the 
view of the Senate conferees. The state- 
ment is: 

The managers— 


Meaning the conferees from both 
Houses— 
are agreed that contracts for procurement 
in the Department of Defense should not 
be used for the purpose of relieving eco- 
nomic dislocations as stated in section 733 
of the bill. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Assuming that the 
conference report is approved, and the 
bill is signed by the President, will the 
Secretary of Defense have authority to 
do what he did about 4 months ago? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I cannot answer 
that question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think the question 
should be answered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. In my opinion, 
there are two problems involved. The 
first is whether the action is contrary to 
law. The second is whether it involves 
a matter of sound public policy. The 
Senator from Michigan, who was chair- 
man of the conference committee, I be- 
lieve, has made it very clear that the 
language in the statement of the man- 
agers on the part of the House expresses 
the views of the conferees on the part 
of the Senate as well as the House con- 
ferees. However, I point out that the 
bill itself, as the Senator knows, provides 
that contracts may not be awarded on a 
differential basis for the purpose of re- 
lieving economic distress. In other 
words, this is not a relief-of-distress bill. 
This is a national-defense bill. 

When we come to the next question 
which the Senator from Delaware raises, 
as to whether or not a contract could be 
awarded to a shipyard in the manner in 
which the contract was awarded in the 
specific example which the Senator cites, 
I think we must keep in mind that either 
shipbuilding facilities are important to 
the national defense or they are not. If 
they are important to the national de- 
fense it may well be that contracts will 
have to be awarded to certain areas of 
the country, rather than on a strictly 
low-bid basis. Otherwise, shipyards 
there might be closed down, and there 
might be a concentration of shipyard fa- 
cilities in one area, and if the facilities in 
that area were destroyed by an atomic 
attack the country would be left with 
no shipyard facilities whatever. 
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Personally, I feel that, as a matter of 
public policy, the Defense Department 
should certainly scrutinize any such pro- 
posals with great care, and should not 
make awards except on the basis of the 
lowest responsible bid, unless the urgent 
defense needs of the country require dif- 
ferent action. If w2 tie the hands of the 
Secretary of Defense so that he cannot 
make any contracts except on the basis 
of the lowest bid, we may destroy ship- 
yard facilities in other sections of the 
country—on the Atlantic coast, the gulf, 
and the Pacific coast. In time of war 
we would not have the facilities which 
everyone testifies are necessary if we are 
to maintain ship-repair facilities for the 
Navy and for the merchant marine. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I appreciate what 
the Senator from California has said. 
Certainly, we are not trying unduly to 
tie the hands of the Secretary of De- 
fense. I think we should make clear 
what we wish to do. There is no need of 
our criticizing the Secretary of Defense 
for awarding a contract at a cost of $8 
million to $10 million higher than the 
lowest responsible bid if that is what we 
intend to have him do under the law. 
If we do not intend it, we should correct 
the law. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think the Sena- 
tor is entirely correct in saying that at 
least the Congress ought to be advised, 
and if it is necessary to change the law, 
the basic law should be changed. But, 
as the Senator from Michigan has point- 
ed out, we have a basic procurement act, 
which was enacted in the 80th Congress. 
That act lays down the basis upon which 
the armed services must make their pro- 
curements. 

I would suggest to the Senator from 
Delaware that perhaps the proper pro- 
cedure would be for him to examine 
that law and the list of exceptions 
written into the law. Perhaps those ex- 
ceptions should be narrowed so that they 
will not be so broad as they are today. 

The managers on the part of the 
House, despite the fact that the Senate 
conferees pointed out how strong the 
feeling was in the Senate on this sub- 
ject, felt that the changes should be 
made by the proper legislative committee 
in the form of a separate bill dealing with 
the subject, instead of in an appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. For the past 2 years 
we have been trying to make some fun- 
damental amendments to that law, un- 
der which the contract to which I have 
referred was let. It was not a case of 
merely trying to keep the establishment 
in operation, although there was some 
argument along that line, too, but the 
Quincy yard did not meet the low bid. 
The contract was awarded to the bidder 
who had made a bid $8 million or $9 mil- 
lion higher than the second lowest re- 
sponsible bidder. 

To offset criticism later, the construc- 
tion of 2 or 3 additional destroyers was 
awarded to the former lower bidder at a 
price which was practically equal to the 


previous high bid. 

Therefore, in awarding contracts, I be- 
lieve we are running around in circles. 
It is our responsibility to correct the sit- 
uation. 
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If we are to give consideration only 
to unemployment and to keeping fac- 
tories in operation, let us say so. How- 
ever, I cannot help remember the state- 
ment made by the Secretary of Defense, 
for whom I have great respect, that he 
is giving no consideration to the prob- 
lem which the Senator from California 
referred to, namely, of keeping facilities 
in operation. 

As as example, when he awarded the 
construction of tanks to one factory, 
General Motors in Detroit, which is 
building all the tanks being produced in 
the country, he did so because General 
Motors was the lowest bidder. He said, 
“From now on we are going to disregard 
the other factors.” z 

However, a few weeks later we found 
that he had forgotten all about his state- 
ment in regard to the construction of 
tanks, and decided that our policy would 
be to keep factories operating because 
it is necessary to do so in order to re- 
lieve unemployment. 

I want to know what we are going to 
do. If we are going to give considera- 
tion to the idea of keeping plants in 
operation and to unemployment in cer- 
tain areas, even though it might cost 
more money, let us do it. Then each of 
us, as a representative of our State, will 
be boasting of unemployment and of our 
idle factories instead of boasting of the 
fact that we have no unemployment and 
no idle factories, and then perhaps we 
will exert a little pressure to get con- 
tracts for our areas. That was not in- 
tended under the bill. I think it is 
wrong. 

Mr. FERGUSON. It is not the pur- 
pose of the bill I assure the Senator. It 
is wrong. We say so in no uncertain 
terms. We say that the differential in 
prices shall not be used for the purpose 
of relieving economic conditions, and 
then we say in the report that it shall 
not be used under any circumstances for 
that purpose. 

However, there is a great difference, 
as the Senator from Michigan sees this 
situation, between a tank plant and a 
naval shipbuilding facility. I put in the 
RecorD a statement which I should like 
to repeat: 

The use of negotiation is essential in cer- 
tain procurements of naval vessels, particu- 
larly large combatant ships. This is true 
not only because of the unique and complex 
nature of shipbuilding, which often does not 
lend itself to the inflexible procedures of 
formal advertising, but also because of the 
current distressed condition of the ship- 
building industry. This industry, because of 
a dearth of commercial work, is largely de- 
pendent on the Navy’s annual construction 
programs. The concentration of Navy work 
in a few yards or in a single geographical 
area must, therefore, be avoided. The na- 
tional security requires a reasonably broad 
mobilization base of operating shipyards. 

It may be said that the use of existing 
negotiation authority permits the equitable 
distribution of procurement contracts among 
the maximum number of suppliers and the 
avoidance of dangerous overconcentration; 
it promotes the integration of current pro- 
curement with our industrial mobilization 
which is a vital requirement of our mobill- 
zation readiness. 


Mr. President, that is the way the com- 
mittee feels about the present law. 
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I said I could not answer specifically 
the question the Senator from Delaware 
asked me as to whether the contract 
for a certain number of destroyers which 
had been let could now be let under the 
present law. I do not have all the facts 
before me. I do not know what the facts 
were in that case, and therefore I am 
not willing on the floor of the Senate to 
interpret the law. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is there anything in 
the conference report which would 
change the existing law whereby it would 
be possible to prevent such a situation 
from arising? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I would say not, 
except if there is anything in the existing 
act which permits the awarding of con- 
tracts in order to relieve economic dis- 
tress, I would say that the Secretary of 
Defense and the Defense Department 
would be duty bound, though not legally 
bound, to respect the language in this 
report, that the letting of contracts 
should not be for the purpose of relieving 
economic distress. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if I 
understand the Senator's reply correctly, 
the conferees were unanimous in their 
agreement that it should not be done, 
and they were also unanimous in their 
agreement that they did not want to 
have passed a law which would prevent 
someone from doing it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. If the Senator 
means that a law should be passed which 
would express in words to the Defense 
Department, “You must let every con- 
tract on an advertised bid,” and that 
Congress should enact a defense appro- 
priation bill of more than $40 billion 
for the procurement on the basis of 
bids of many articles which have 
never been made before, I will say that 
we did not feel, as conferees on the de- 
fense appropriation bill, that we could 
write language into the bill that would 
either put the Defense Department in 
a straitjacket or perhaps create a sit- 
uation as wide open as a barn door. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not think that 
we should confuse the issue. There was 
no question about putting the Defense 
Department in a straitjacket. There 
was nothing contained in the amend- 
ment which provided that the Depart- 
ment had to award the construction only 
on competitive bids. It said only “in- 
sofar as practicable.” The Secretary of 
Defense was allowed to determine what 
was practicable. It was stated many 
times the application was only to those 
cases as to which it had been previously 
determined that it was practicable to 
solicit competitive bids, but once the 
competitive bids were on the desk of the 
Secretary of Defense, and the bids were 
from responsible bidders—he should 
award the contract to the lowest bidder. 

In the case which I described the Sec- 
retary of Defense advertised for bids. 
He solicited the bids. He determined in 
advance that the contract was to be 
awarded on a competitive bid basis. He 
had the lowest bid, which was $8 million 
lower than the second highest bid, but 
he awarded the contract to the highest 
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bidder. I did not tell him that it was 
practicable in that case to solicit bids. 
He determined that himself. Once hav- 
ing made that determination, he had the 
responsibility to recognize the lowest 
bidder. If not, why solicit bids in the 
first place? 

I am not going to oppose the confer- 
ence report, because I know we must 
accept it. However, I want to register 
my protest against the practice which 
has been pursued. Unless it is stopped 
it will permit the Secretary of Defense 
to invite openly a great deal of political 
pressure from all Members of Congress, 
who will urge him to recognize the prob- 
lems of their own immediate areas with 
respect to idle plants and unemploy- 
ment. I believe he should lay down the 
rules of the game as he wishes to play it, 
and after he once lays down the rules he 
should be expected to apply them equally 
in all the 48 States. 

Mr. FERGUSON. We tried to lay 
down a rule in no uncertain language 
that contracts should not be let for the 
purpose of relieving economic conditions. 
There is a reason for that. If we are 
going to relieve a situation by taking a 
contract away from a company in an 
area where there is full employment, or 
which does not have 7 percent unemploy- 
ment, the question should be surveyed 
whether by preventing the award of a 
contract to that area unemployment 
might result there, when we were trying 
to relieve unemployment in another 
place. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to give assurances to the Senator 
from Delaware that the conferees de- 
voted a considerable amount of time to 
this subject in the conference. The 
Senator from Michigan and other Sen- 
ate conferees, including the Senator from 
California, who was a conferee, and, as 
the Senator from Delaware knows, par- 
ticipated in some of the debate on the 
floor, pointed out, as I recall, the discus- 
sion which had taken place in the Senate, 
in which the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER], I think, mentioned the par- 
ticular case of a parachute contract 
which had been taken from a firm in 
Arizona which had had experience, and 
was transferred to a so-called distress 
area in the New England States, which 
in turn had the work done by a New 
York manufacturer who had not had any 
experience. In this instance, actual dis- 
tress was caused in the Arizona area. 
So we alerted the full conference and 
gave to the House Members the back- 
ground and very strong feeling of prac- 
tically the entire Senate on this question. 

Iam convinced that both as a result of 
the discussion which took place a year 
ago on the floor of the Senate and the 
discussion and the criticisms raised on 
the floor this year regarding certain of 
these activities, the Defense Department 
and the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment are going to be very alert and alive 
to this problem, as well they may, and 
I think they should be in position to jus- 
tify and to account to the Congress for 
any instance in which they depart from 
the practice of competitive bidding. 
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As the Senator from Delaware knows, 
in certain fields, involving the produc- 
tion of secret, highly classified weapons, 
we cannot, without disclosing facts to the 
enemy, send out a broadside of specifica- 
tions, As the Senator knows, for certain 
new types of planes, concerning which 
there is no source of information as to 
what the costs may be, we cannot let 
contracts by competitive bidding. I am 
sure the Senator indicated on the floor 
he fully understood that in certain fields 
competitive bidding would not be prac- 
ticable. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I pointed out on the 
floor exactly what the Senator from Cal- 
ifornia has said, and that is the reason 
why the language “insofar as practi- 
cable” was inserted. The legislative 
background was very clear. We recog- 
nized those cases, but I felt, as I said 
before, that the Secretary of Defense 
should lay down a set of rules, which I 
do not think has been done in the past, 
and that set of rules should be applied 
across the board in all cases when it is 
practicable to solicit bids. He should 
not recognize unemployment in one area 
as a basic consideration. The Senator 
mentioned a case in Arizona. I know of 
similar cases. There seems to be a fail- 
ure to realize that when a contract is 
awarded to a plant in an area of unem- 
ployment the same kind of condition 
may be created in the area which failed 
to obtain the contract. The bill is not 
a relief bill, and I think it should be im- 
pressed upon the Secretary of Defense 
that he is not running a relief organiza- 
tion, but is spending money to build up 
the defenses of the country. If he wants 
to run a relief organization, he should 
transfer his operations elsewhere. 

Mr. FERGUSON. No one in the De- 
fense Department has had in mind the 
operation of a relief agency under the 
defense program. I think that is clearly 
shown by the evidence. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I am 
very sorry, always, and it very seldom 
happens, when I have to disagree with 
the senior Senator from Delaware. He 
knows that I am nearly always in sym- 
pathy with him, and I think it is some- 
what tragic to have to disagree with him, 

There is in my mind not merely the 
question of placing orders in areas where 
unemployment has been growing and is 
high, but there is also the question of 
authorizing a Defense Department policy 
about which I have long been dubious, 
namely, the policy of concentrating 
orders for defense material in one com- 
pany. It has not been the plan of the 
Defense Department management to 
have available secondary sources. I 
think that is not a good policy. The best 
example of that which we have seen is 
the concentration of the purchase of 
tanks in the General Motors Corp. The 
orders, under the principle enunciated 
by the Senator from Delaware, went to 
the General Motors Corp. because it was 
the lowest bidder. I still feel that in 
spite of that fact a part of those orders 
should have gone to another source of 
supply, and, as I see it, the Senator's 
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amendment would have frozen a policy 
with which I am not in agreement. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to say 
to the Senator from Vermont that he 
is not in disagreement with me as much 
as he thinks he is. At the time the con- 
tracts were solicited and in the dis- 
cussion of the contracts with the tank 
plant, I raised the same question with 
the Secretary of Defense as the Senator 
from Vermont now raises, whether he 
felt there should be given any considera- 
tion to the danger of putting all the 
production under one roof. I received a 
rather lengthy reply stating that no con- 
sideration was given to that fact, that 
he did not consider it a danger, and that, 
as Secretary of Defense, he was going to 
recognize only the sound business prin- 
ciple of awarding contracts to the most 
responsible bidder, regardless of the 
geographic location. It was only after 
that persuasive letter which I received 
from him that I said, “Let us adopt that 
principle in all the 48 States.” 

I was surprised a few weeks after re- 
ceiving that letter to learn that the Sec- 
retary of Defense had apparently forgot- 
ten it and had awarded a contract $8 
million higher than that of the lowest 
bidder. I am only trying to find out 
what is the rule of the Secretary of De- 
fense. I agree fully with the Senator 
from Vermont that consideration should 
be given to the danger of concentrating 
all our production in one area, whether 
it be tanks, ships, or whatever it may be. 
But let us make it a factor and recognize 
it as such. Let us not in one case say we 
are going to put all the production in 
one plant, and then tomorrow morning 
lay down a different set of rules on a case 
arising in another State. I want only 
one set of rules adopted. 

Whether the Department awards con- 
tracts strictly only to the lowest bidders, 
or whether consideration be given to 
other factors, which I might frankly ad- 
mit should be considered, is immaterial. 
But if other factors are to be considered, 
let us recognize the situation and consid- 
er them. I am only stating sound busi- 
ness principles, which were laid down by 
the great Secretary of Defense himself, 
when he said that the lowest responsi- 
ble bidder would always get recognition 
so long as he was the Secretary of De- 
fense. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield, so that 
I may make a few brief remarks? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I am addressing 
myself still to the distinguished senior 
Senator from Delaware. It seems to me 
that he and the Secretary of Defense 
are in complete agreement so far as the 
Secretary of Defense adheres to and fol- 
lows his announced principles. 

It has come to my attention that, here 
and there, a number of cases have arisen 
which probably never came to the atten- 
tion of the Secretary of Defense, he be- 
ing a little too high placed, in which 
those principles have not been followed. 
In such cases, the remedy, it seems to 
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me, lies not in an amendment of the 
nature proposed by the Senator from 
Delaware, but lies in the referring of 
such cases to the Committee on Armed 
Services, if taking them up with the 
Department of Defense turns out to be 
ineffective. 

I am certain that the chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services, who was 
seated here a moment ago, but who, I 
presume, probably is at lunch now, would 
concede that complaints of this sort were 
worthy of investigation by his com- 
mittee. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
simply wish to say that I think the fact 
should be stressed at this point that the 
Secretary of Defense, when he was writ- 
ing to the Senator from Delaware, had 
in mind a particular contract. It is 
true—and I have no complaint about it— 
that the Senator from Delaware was 
anxious to know what the program was 
and what the rules and regulations were. 
A contract for a plant in Delaware was 
being lost; but, as I said on the floor 
before, the facilities which had been 
constructed were for the building of 
tanks. 

It must be said, in fairness to the 
Secretary of Defense, that paragraph 
(16) of section 2 (c) of the Armed Serv- 
ices Procurement Act of 1947, Public 
Law 413 of the 80th Congress, was the 
provision under which, as I understand, 
the Department of the Navy has advised 
that the shipbuilding contract about 
which we have been speaking was let. 
The provision is as follows: 

(16) The agency head determines that it 
is in the interest of the national defense 
that any plant, mine, or facility or any 
producer, manufacturer, or other supplier 
be made or kept available for furnishing 
supplies or services in the event of a na- 
tional emergency, or that the interest either 
of industrial mobilization in case of such an 
emergency, or of the national defense in 
maintaining active engineering, research, 
and development are otherwise subserved. 


Mr. President, that is the explanation 
for the letting of the contract. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Delaware said that one con- 
tract was let which was $8 million 
higher than the lowest bid. It seems as 
though that was a large sum. I wish to 
commend the Senator from Delaware for 
his interest in such a condition. When 
one bid is $8 million larger than the 
lowest bid:, certainly that is a large sum. 

Mr, FERGUSON. I share that view. 
I am not here arguing in favor of that 
contract; I am merely stating why the 
Navy said the contract was let. 

Mr. LANGER. Why was it let? Did 
the Secretary say, may I ask? 

Mr. FERGUSON. The shipyard con- 
cerned was one of the mobilization base 
shipyards. Because shipyards now have 
very little, if any, civilian work, and 
since an attempt is being made to keep 
shipyards in operation, which involves 
the employment of engineers, skilled 
workers, and other specialized personnel, 
it was felt desirable to keep shipyards 
operating on military contracts, which 
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is practically the only shipbuilding work 
available at present. The Navy Depart- 
ment says that was the reason. 

The Senator says that another con- 
tract for destroyers has been let re- 
cently to a contractor in Maine, where 
there is a shipyard. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. That statement is 
correct. But the point is that all this 
has happened in the last 3 or 4 months. 
If the Navy intended to award the con- 
tract to the Maine shipyard, and prob- 
ably it should have done so, why was 
the contract not awarded in the begin- 
ning, when the destroyers could have 
been procured at $8 million less expense? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I cannot answer 
that question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. A situation was 
cited on the floor in connection with 
which it was said that the Navy in- 
tended to award a contract for a cer- 
tain type of ship in a certain geographic 
area, where there was only one bidder 
who could possibly have bid. If the 
Navy intends to award a contract in a 
geographic area where there is only one 
bidder, and then solicits a bid from that 
person, the contractor knows that he will 
get the contract, regardless of the 
amount he bids. 

I do not say that some consideration 
should not be given to geographic areas. 
I think the Senator from Vermont raised 
an excellent point, and I agree with him. 

The junior Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. FREAR] and I, together with the rest 
of the congressional delegation from our 
State, raised the question; but when the 
Secretary of Defense returned, he said 
that was not a part of the policy and 
would not be recognized. As a congres- 
sional delegation, we supported him in 
his decision. 

Later, we were much surprised to learn 
of the complete reversal of that policy in 
view of the new award of a contract $8 
million higher than the lowest bid. 

There is no possible way in which any- 
one can examine the awards of those two 
contracts and reconcile the reasoning 
behind them. Either one is wrong, or 
the other is wrong. 

All I am trying to say is, Let us ascer- 
tain what the rules of game are; and 
then apply those rules throughout the 
48 States. We do not wish to take up one 
rule book when the situation applies to 
Delaware, Arizona, or some other State; 
and then to pick up another rule book 
when the situation is, perhaps, more to 
the advantage of someone who wishes to 
change the rules. I want to know how 
many rule books we have, and what the 
rules are. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON, I yield. 


Mr. LANGER. Is there any limitation 
in the contracts as to the amount of 
profits? 


Mr. FERGUSON. No; the contracts 
are renegotiated. 

Mr.LANGER. They are renegotiated? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; later. The 
Renegotiation Act is still in effect. 
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Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
agree to the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Por- 
TER in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I offered an 
amendment to the conference report 
which was just agreed to. The amend- 
ment was not agreed to by the confer- 
ence committee. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the body of the 
Recorp, following the acceptance of the 
conference report, a statement with re- 
spect to the amendment. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT By SENATOR BYRD 
I appreciate the courtesy of the Senator 


foreign currency collections by military 
agencies to the conference on the defense 
appropriation bill. 

I am sorry the Senate conferees had to 
give in on it, but I suppose I can under- 
stand what they encountered in the confer- 
ence, and I am not going to press the ques- 
tion or the issue at this time. 

But these three observations should be 
made: 

1. Restoration of the House language in 
this bill does not reduce appropriations, and 
the expenditure of just as much money is 
authorized under the language as would have 
been spent under the budget estimates. 

2. Adoption of the House language re- 
quires reduction in the Treasury’s estimate 
of receipts in the coming year by $355 mil- 
lion. 

3. The adoption of the House language 
authorizing direct expenditure of foreign 
currencies by military agencies collecting 
them, instead of running through the 
Treasury as receipts, and appropriating them 
out under the orderly procedure is diamet- 
rically contrary to public policy adopted by 
both the present administration and the 
preceding one; it is contrary to efforts of 
both the Secretary and the Director of the 
Budget for sound fiscal procedure. 

I want to serve notice at this time that 
I shall. oppose any further recurrence of 
this sort of fiscal bypass by the military, 
and I shall call upon the President, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and the Director 
of the Budget to back me up in the defense 
of their own policies, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Por- 
TER in the chair) laid before the Senate 
a message from the House of Represent- 
atives announcing its action on cer- 
tain amendments of the Senate to House 
bill 8873, which was read, as follows: 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. S., 
June 24, 1954. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 6 and 9 to the bill (H. R. 
3873) entitled “An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense and related 
independent agency for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1955, and for other purposes”, 
and concur therein; 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 2, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment, as follows: After the word “Amounts” 
in line 2 of said amendment insert “, not 
exceeding $100,000,000.” 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 5, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment, as follows: In lieu of the matter pro- 
posed by said amendment insert: “: Pro- 
vided, That not to exceed $18,000,000 may be 
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transferred to this appropriation from the 
appropriation ‘Procurement and Produc- 
tion, Army’ for National Guard armory and 
non-armory construction in accordance with 
the act of September 11, 1950, when such 
transfers are determined by the Secretary of 
Defense to be in the national interest: Pro- 
vided further, That such portion of the 
amount so transferred as may be applied to 
the construction of buildings and facilities 
other than armories shall be without re- 
gard to the 75 per centum restriction on con- 
tributions contained in section 4 (d) of the 
act of September 11, 1950.” 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 13, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment, as follows: Before the period at the end 
of said amendment insert: “, except that the 
total unobligated portions of such balances 
so transferred and merged shall not exceed 
$8,703,100.” 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 18, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment, as follows: In lieu of the matter pro- 
posed by said amendment insert: “: Pro- 
vided, That in addition, the Secretary of the 
Air Force may transfer not to exceed $5,000,- 
000 to this appropriation from any appro- 
priation available to the Department of the 
Air Force which is limited for obligation to 
fiscal year 1955.“ 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 19, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment, as follows: In lieu of the matter pro- 

by said amendment insert: “That in 
addition, the Secretary of the Air Force may 
transfer not to exceed $9 million to this 
appropriation from any appropriation avail- 
able to the Department of the Air Force 
which is limited for obligation to fiscal year 
1955: Provided further.” 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 22, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment, as follows: In lieu of the matter pro- 
posed by said amendment insert: “: Pro- 
vided further, That no funds available to 
agencies of the Department of Defense shall 
be used for the operation, acquisition, or 
construction of new facilities or equipment 
for new facilities in the continental limits 
of the United States for metal scrap baling 
or shearing or for melting or sweating 
aluminum scrap unless the Secretary of De- 
fense or an Assistant Secretary of Defense 
designated by him determines, with respect 
to each facility involved, that the operation 
of such facility is in the national interest.” 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 28, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment, as follows: In lieu of the matter pro- 
posed by said amendment insert: 

“Src. 73114. Those appropriations or funds 
available to the Department of Defense or 
any agency thereof which would otherwise 
lapse for expenditure purposes on June 30, 
1954, and designated by the Secretary of De- 
fense not later than July 31, 1954, shall re- 
main available until June 30, 1955, to such 
department or agency solely for expenditure 
for the liquidation of obligations legally in- 
curred against such appropriation during 
the period for which such appropriation was 
legally available for obligation: Provided, 
That the Department of Defense shall make 
a review of all contracts entered into under 
such appropriations or funds and outstand- 
ing on June 30, 1954, and report to the Ap- 
propriations Committees of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives by January 31, 
1955 (a) the total value of contracts can- 
celed, (b) the total value of contracts ad- 
justed and the resultant savings therefrom, 
and (c) the total value of contracts con- 
tinued on the basis of determined need: 
Provided further, That any such contract 
shall be terminated no later than June 30, 
1955, unless the Secretary of the Department 
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concerned certifies prior to January 1, 1955, 
that continuation is necessary for reasons 
of economy or in the national interest.” 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 35, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment, as follows: Change the section num- 
ber from 739“ to 738.“ 


Mr. FERGUSON. I move that the 
Senate concur in the amendments of the 
House to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 2, 5, 13, 18, 19, 22, 28, and 35. 

The motion was agreed to. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS, 1955 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 9447) making appro- 
priations for the Departments of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
related independent agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I call up 
an amendment which I have proposed to 
H. R. 9447. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is advised that his amendment 
will not be in order until after the com- 
mittee amendments have been acted 
upon. 


PUBLIC HOUSING PROGRAMS 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
body of the Recorp a letter which I, as 
chairman of the Joint Committee on Re- 
duction of Nonessential Federal Expendi- 
tures, have written to the Honorable 
Albert M. Cole, Administrator, Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, requesting 
certain information with respect to the 
public housing programs. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JUNE 18, 1954. 
Hon. ALBERT M. COLE, 
Administrator, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Core: As chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Reduction of Nonessen- 
tial Federal Expenditures, and acting under 
authority of section 601 of the Revenue Act 
of 1941, I am requesting at your earliest con- 
venience the following information with re- 
spect to the Public Housing Act program: 

1. The total number of housing units au- 
thorized in basic legislation since the incep- 
tion of the program. 

2. The total number of units constructed 
since the inception of the program. 

3. The number of units authorized but not 
yet constructed. 

4. The number of vacant units by the lat- 
est available report. 

5. The total amount of lending authority 
for the program; the total amount loaned, 
the total outstanding as of the latest avail- 
able report, total interest paid to Treasury, 
and the total amount of interest paid to PHA. 

6. The total of all contributions paid since 
the inception of the program. 

7. The total of administrative expenses 
since the inception of the program. 

8. A statement as to the extent that the 
public-housing program is relative, competi- 
tive, or independent with respect to any one 
or more FHA programs, the slum-clearance 
program, and the college-housing program, 
and all other programs under HHFA. 

9. A statement with respect to the auton- 
omy in which local housing operates. 
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. 10. A statement as to the extent of super- 
vision and audit exercised by PHA over hous- 
ing projects and local authorities. 

Very truly yours, 
Harry F. BYRD, 
Chairman. 


FUNDS RECEIVED FROM GERMANY 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Record a letter dated 
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deutschemark support received by agencies 


S. Garlock, Acting Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, together with a statement of 
funds received from Germany. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., June 22, 1954. 
Hon. Harry F. BYRD, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR BYRD: Attached for your in- 

formation is the latest quarterly report on 
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of the Department of Defense from the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany and the Berlin 
Magistrat. Obligations and expenditures are 
shown in dollar equivalents for the first 3 
quarters of fiscal year 1954, and are arranged 
by comparable United States appropriation 
accounts. 
Sincerely yours, 
LYLE S. GARLOCK, 
Acting Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Comptroller). 


June 22, 1954, addressed to me by Lyle 


Department of Defense summary report on standard form 133 basis of the dollar equivalent of deutschemark support received from the 
Federal Republic of Germany and the Berlin Magistrat for occupation costs and mandatory expenditures based on allocations to the 
Department of Defense by the High Commissioner for Germany, fiscal year 1954, through Mar. 31, 1954 


SECTION I—OBLIGATIONAL STATUS 


Total amount Obligations Unobligated Unpaid 
Military department and comparable United States appropriation | available for lance obligations 
account obligation | Ist quarter | 2d quarter | 3d quarter | Cumulative Nur. 31, 1954 Mar. 31, 1954 
rtment of Defense: 
Depono Republic of German oa Lae Se eee 756, 035, 166 79,971,914 | 274, 519,691 79,400,753 | 433,892,358 | 322, 142, 808 285, 578, 914 
Dee e eaan 14. 286, 821 6, 350, 142 7, 297, 390 13, 647, 532 639, 289 8, 187, 956 
Total, Department of Defense_.........-...-.--------.----------- 770, 321, 987 79, 971,914 | 280, 869, 833 86,698,143 | 447, 539,890 | 322, 782, 097 293, 766, 870 
Department of the Army: 
Federal Republic of Germany: 

‘ e, so..dbeebanssennaUnsa--s-5--ss0= 9, 303, 000 310, 978 2, 425, 980 4,170, 242 4, 897, 665 
Maintenance and operation, Arm 320. 482, 000 64, 591,326 | 100, 320, 393 54, 476, 497 92, 773, 405 
Procurement and production a 369, 224, 725 593, 773 
Military construction, Army. 10, 081, 2 104, 


Claims, Department of the Army- 
EN påration for sale or salvage of m 
n 


inn, E DE 
Subtotal, Federal Republic of Germany 589, 262, 000 65, 176. 100 204, 543, 918 69, 422, 570 203, 133, 226 
Berlin Magistrat: 
Military personnel, Army CS N 28, 527 13, 729 42, 256 2. 944 9. 173 
Maintenance and operation, Army. 8, 317, 447 985, 803 3, 331, 133 8, 316, 936 511 3, 335, 500 
Military construction, Arm 945, 212 3, 484, 542 4, 429, 754 94,055 4, 418, 913 
Reserve for settlement of claims 
Claims, Department of the Army 
Subtotal, Department of the Army 13, 026, 8655 5, 962, 377 6,838, 474 12, 800, 851 226, 014 7. 772. 260 
Total, Department of the Army 602, 288. 865 65, 176, 100 | 210, 506, 295 76, 261, 044 | 351, 943, 439 | 250, 345, 426 210, 905, 486 
Department of the Navy: 
Federal Republic of Germany: 
Ships and facilities, Nav 6, 189, 192 614, 797 2, 420, 708 1, 051, 495 4, 087. 000 2, 102, 192 1, 883, 444 
Navy industrial fund 859, 000 212, 723 224, 132 162, 237 599, 092 259, 79, 


Total, Department of the Navy 7, 048, 192 | 


Department of the Air Force: 
Federal Republic of Germany: 


Major procurement other than aircraft __ £, 463, 018 
Acquisition and construction of real pro; 60, 568, 200 
Maintenance and operation... 88, 962, 000 
Military personnel requiremen 1, 166. 756 
F 150. 000 


Contingencies.. 8 415, 000 
Subtotal, Federal Republic of German 159, 724, 974 
Berlin Magistrat: 
Acquisition and construction of real property 212, 370 
Maintenance and operation 1, 047, 586 
Subtotal, Berlin Magistrat 1, 259, 956 | SETORES | 387, 765 458, 916 846, 681 413, 275 415, 696 
Total, Department of the Air Force 160, 984, 930 | 13, 968, 294 | 67, 718, 698 | 9, 223, 367 | 90, 910, 359 * 074, 871 | 80, 808, 160 
SECTION II—OBLIGATIONAL STATUS 
Tota! amount Expenditures Unexpended 
Military Department and comparable United States appropriation account available for balance, 
expenditure | 15¢ quarter | 2d quarter | 3d quarter | Cumulative Mar. 31, 1954 
Department of Defense: 
Federal Republic of Germany 835. 0&9, 759 37, 935, 191 69, 916,676 | 119,622,288 | 227, 474, 855 607, G14, 904 
Berlin Magistmt.....---- H. 891,197 3. 346, 678 2.217, 274 5, 563, 952 8. 827. 245 


Total. Department of Defense. 


Department of the Army: 
Federal Republic of Germany: 


849, 480,956 | 37,935,191 | 73,263,354 | 121,840,262 | 233,038,807 | 616, 442, 149 


PASO POTS CLARITY r pec E 10, 449, 397 117, 0€8 688.241 2. 360, 623 3. 165. 932 7, 283, 465 
Maintenance and Operation, Army 354, 512, 953 30, 294, 675 51, 009, 204 ‘79, 341, 885 160, 645, 764 193, 867, 189 
Procurement an =:: „ͤ„ E E R —: ee ENE 10, 369, 000 
DATY constraction, AY ae a so ea O „821. $ 1, 549, 864 19, 305, 325 20, 855, 189 240, G06, 151 
Reserve personnel requirements, Army E + 4 18 22 1. 978 
CC ¶ -AVFP es |e eee | PF mp ne DE LE — 
Claims, Department of the Army.. nnda 2, 340. 936 |.. — 953, 231 630, 921 1, 584, 152 755, 754 
Preparation for sale or salvage of military property = 16, 364 7 3,040 3. 727 8, 293 8. 071 

Subtotal, Federal Republic of Germany — | 639, 511, 990 l 30, 413, 265 l 54, 203, 584 \ 101, 642, 499 l 186,259,352 | 453, 252, 638 
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Department of Defense summary report on standard form 133 basis of the dollar equivalent of deutschemark support received from the 
Federal Republic of Germany and the Berlin Magistrat for occupation costs and mandatory expenditures based on allocations to the 


Department of Defense by the High Commissioner for 


SECTION Il—OBLIGATIONAL STATUS 


ermany, fiscal year 1954, through $1 


ar. 1954—Continued 


Military department and comparable United States appropriation account 


aa hm of the Army—Continued 
Magistrat: 


er Military personnel, Army. 
Msintenance and pierino ig Army. 


Claims, Department of the Army 


Subtotal, Berlin Magistrat 
Total, Department of th: Army 


De; ent of the Navy 
eder Republic of of Germany: 
Ships and facilities, Navy. 
Navy ind fund 


Total, Department of the Navy 


N of the Air Force: 
Fen Republic of Germany: 


jor ` 
A tion and construction of real property... 
Maintenance and operation 
Military personnel requirements. 
Claims. 


Subtotal, Federal Republic of 2 St ae 


Berlin Magistrat: 

Acquisition and construction of real property. 
Maintenance and opera! 
Subtotal, Berlin Magistrat. 


Total, Department ol the Air Force 


THE RECENT TRAGEDY ABOARD 
THE U. S. S. “BENNINGTON” 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, about a 
month ago—to be exact, on Wednesday, 
May 26—all of us were shocked and sad- 
dened by news of the explosion and re- 
sulting fire aboard the U. S. S. Benning- 
ton. This Navy carrier at the time was 
about 75 miles off the coast of Rhode Is- 
land and heading for its home port, the 
United States Naval Air Station at Quon- 
set Point, R. I. Since Rhode Island is my 
home State, and the Quonset Point Air 
Station has from its inception been of 
especial interest to me, I feel impelled to 
speak on this subject before the Senate 
today. 

The importance of the North Atlantic 
Naval Air Base at Quonset Point is well 
appreciated by all of us here. It was 
there that our Presiding Officer, Vice 
President RICHARD M. NIXON, received his 
indoctrination and officer’s training, and 
other Members of the Congress have been 
stationed there at various times. 

In the Bennington catastrophe over 
100 officers and men lost their lives. 
Many more were injured, and some of 
them are still at the United States naval 
hospital at Newport, receiving expert 
care for their injuries. I know I speak 
for all the Members of the Senate in ex- 
tending to those injured men our sincere 
wishes for their early recovery. We here, 
together with the citizens of my State, 
extend to those who lost their dear ones 
in this disaster our heartfelt sympathy. 
We all thank from the bottom of our 
hearts the heroic captain and crew of 
the Bennington for their rescue efforts 
in the danger zone aboard the ship and 
for their splendid work in taking care of 
those who were injured. 


Expenditures 
Unexpended 
balance, 


Cumulative Nar. 31, 1054 


137, 178 
7, 998, 274 


461, 250, 912 


The citizens of my State, I am glad to 
report, responded wholeheartedly with 
all kinds of assistance to the Navy. At 
Newport a call for blood donors was re- 
sponded to splendidly. The doctors and 
nurses at civilian hospitals throughout 
the State volunteered their services, as 
did State officials, the State police, local 
police, the State council of defense, and, 
as a matter of fact, everyone who could 
in any way be of assistance. The Navy 
appreciated highly what the good citi- 
zens of Rhode Island did to be helpful. 

At the present time a board of inquiry 
appointed by the Secretary of the Navy 
is conducting an investigation as to the 
cause of this disaster. It is our sincere 
hope that this board will be successful in 
its efforts to determine the cause and 
to make such recommendations for ac- 
tion as will prevent any recurrence. 

Many excellent editorials have been 
written regarding the explosion and fire 
aboard the Bennington, and I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
REcorD, as a part of my remarks, edi- 
torials appearing in the Providence Eve- 
ning Bulletin, the Newport Daily News, 
the Pawtucket Times, the Fall River 
Herald News, the Christian Science Mon- 
itor, the Boston Post, the Boston Daily 
Globe, the Boston Herald, and the New 
York Times. 

There being no objection, the editori- 
als were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

[From the Providence Evening Bulletin of 
May 28, 1954] 
“BENNINGTON” TRAGEDY: For RHODE ISLAND A 
PERSONAL Loss, A PERSONAL PRIDE 

“I am damn proud,” said Captain Raborn, 


of the Bennington, to be the comman 
officer of such a heroic, unselfish crew.” 


17, 157, 451 


And the State of Rhode Island shares 
Captain Raborn’s pride, as it also shares the 
deep grief of the relatives of the men who 
died Wednesday morning when explosion and 
fire struck the great carrier 75 miles off our 
coast. 

Those disastrous moments were as tense 
and deadly as the heat of wartime battle, 
and the instant response of the Bennington’s 
crew was as splendid as the ultimate bravery 
under enemy fire. There were instances of 
true heroism, of sacrifice, of patient endur- 
ance, of effort far exceeding the limits duty 
sets. Because there were all of these, the 
ship and the survivors were spared even 
greater tragedy. 

Rhode Island is a Navy State, and Quonset 
is the Bennington's home port. The disas- 
ter she suffered came as a shock through- 
out the Nation, but it had an even deeper 
personal impact on the people of Rhode Is- 
land. We mourn the Bennington’s dead, we 
pray a quick recovery for her injured, and 
we are proud to salute her crewmen—and 
their mates ashore—who met the fearful 
test so well. 


[From the Newport Daily News of May 29, 
1954] 
“BENNINGTON” DISASTER 

The people of Newport suffered this week 
with their brothers in blue who were killed 
and horribly burned in the holocaust aboard 
the aircraft carrier Bennington. 

No words can describe the feelings of hor- 
ror and sympathy which swept this city 
when the mounting toll of casualties first 
began to be announced. The tragedy soon 
passed beyond the bounds of comprehension, 
Almost a hundred young men killed. 

But a glorious tale was written in the out- 
pouring of aid which this community, in 
company with the Navy and surrounding 
areas, rushed to volunteer. It is a tale of 
which every Newporter can be proud. 

We saw a local marketman, still wearing 
his grocer's apron, helping to lift the black- 
ened forms of the wounded from the buzzing 
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helicopters which landed on the dusty lot 
off Third Street. 

We saw a 76-year-old woman standing in 
line at Newport Hospital, begging for a 
chance to give her blood to save one of the 
stricken crewmen. 

All of us saw reasons to be proud of our 
fellowmen, displaying in an hour of stark 
catastrophe the meaning of charity in its 
most poignant form. 

Meanwhile, at the naval hospital three- 
score and more men are still being treated 
by the hard-working staff, which has not 
slackened its mercy efforts for an instant. 
We hope they will call on us for any aid we 
can give in coming days. 

To the gallant men of the Bennington and 
their families, our heartfelt sympathy. We 
hope the positive cause of the tragedy can 
be uncovered and corrected in such a way 
that never again need there be a similar 
disaster aboard a ship of our Navy. 


[From the Pawtucket (R. I.) Times of May 
28, 1954] 


SHIP HAZARDS In PEACETIME 


The tragedy on the Quonset-based carrier, 
Bennington, shocks the Nation. The number 
of dead and injured provokes headlines and 
stirs the public to the awareness of the dan- 
gerous calling of men serving their country 
in peacetime as well as in war. 

A soldier may be killed by accident in 
Alaska, Greenland, or in Korea. A Navy 
plane crew may die when they plunge into 
the sea. Their fate is dutifully recorded in 
the pages of the local paper, with only the 
members of the victims’ immediate families 
and close friends concerned and shocked. 
But when a single tragedy strikes at 300 men 
the entire Nation is moved. 

The disaster aboard the Bennington em- 
phasizes that danger is the constant com- 
panion of men in service. 

The victims of the Bennington tragedy 
died in defense of their country quite as 
much as did the men who died on the 
battlefield. 

The great floating airfields are shining ex- 
amples of man's ingenuity. They are filled 
with machinery and airplanes, with ammu- 
nition, and with highly explosive fuels. 
Those who man our carriers must be con- 
stantly on the alert, for danger rides behind 
the bulkheads. That these tragic explosions 
on aircraft carriers are few is a bright com- 
mentary on the safety measures observed by 
the Navy. 

Since men have been going to sea they 
have courted dangers. The wind and the 
waves took toll of men in sailing vessels. 
Icebergs and fire have visited tragedy on 
steam-propelled vessels. But sight must not 
be lost of the fact that as our ships have 
become more complex there has not been a 
commensurate rise in the catastrophe roster. 

The Navy is conducting an investigation 
into the Bennington tragedy. From the 
findings may come new emphasis on the 
need for tighter operation of these great 
ships in which men live in such close prox- 
imity to dangerous chemicals and destructive 
fuels. 

The wonder is there have been so few 
tragedies on the carriers upon which we de- 
pend so much for national defense, 


[From the Fall River Herald News of May 27, 
1954] 
HEROES ALL 

The sympathy of all Americans goes to the 
families of the victims of the Bennington 
explosion horror. The men who made the 
supreme sacrifice were engaged in the de- 
fense of this Nation from the aggression of 
-Red Moscow. They may not have been in 
actual battle, but a cold war is just as dis- 
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astrous to those who suffer from it as the 
most fierce battle. 

All honor goes to these heroes who were 
preparing to save this country from the 
slavery of Moscow communism. All will be 
done that is possible for the injured and the 
Nation will express its gratitude in every 
manner that can be devised. 

The heroism and the good management 
at the scene of tragedy and emergency, as 
displayed on the Bennington, were typically 
American, in the best traditions of our Navy 
and all our armed services. 

The American people were stirred. Every- 
body wanted to help in some way. The re- 
sponse of so many who offered their blood 
for the burned and injured men was 
thrilling. 

The Bennington was a disaster ship, but 
the rescue work became an epic in bravery 
and good Americanism. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of May 
28, 1954] 
THE “BENNINGTON” 

Again the world is reminded that they 
who go down to the sea in ships face hazards 
in peace as well as in war. And again it is 
demonstrated that men of the sea, as well as 
those of the land, often find their bravest 
and finest selves in meeting such crises. 

The men injured by the terrific blast that 
swept through a forward deck of the carrier 
Bennington, and the families of all the 
casualties, are due the helpful sympathy and 
supporting prayers of people everywhere and 
of whatever faith. And their officers and 
fellow seamen are due heartfelt gratitude 
and praise for their heroic rescues and cool 
handling of the emergency. So are the pilots 
of the mercy helicopters and all others who 
played a part in bringing aid to the injured 
or the injured to the aid. 

May the public be as cool and helpful as 
they. No sabotage is indicated, say respon- 
sible officials on the scene—and none should 
be imputed without solid evidence. No 
human negligence is as yet charged—and 
none should be without sober reasons. An 
experienced board of inquiry is already con- 
vened. Let us hope it finds evidence of 
neither. 

Let us trust, rather, that it finds causes 
which, if human imperfection permitted to 
exist, the intelligence of men will be suf- 
cient to correct. 


[From the Boston Post of May 27, 1954] 
CARRIER DISASTER 


The toll of lives in the disastrous fire 
aboard the 27,000-ton aircraft carrier Ben- 
nington, one of the Navy's worst peacetime 
losses, is part of the price that this Nation 
must pay to maintain national security. 

These vast floating airfields, jammed with 
men, machinery, explosives, fuel, and jet 
planes, can at best be hazardous, In the 
struggle to preserve maximum security for 
the Nation in the face of an administration 
policy to cut defense expenditures, the car- 
riers in commission are called upon to 
stretch their facilities to the utmost. 

Those who gave their lives on the Ben- 
nington, although they may be officially re- 
corded as peacetime casualties, died in de- 
fense of their country just as surely as if 
they had been locked in mortal combat, 
The time may not be far off when, in a 
national emergency, those who have 
strained ever fiber to keep the carriers at 
peak efficiency will be the men to whom the 
Nation will look to retain or regain mastery 
of the sea and air. 

The Navy will conduct an official investi- 
gation of the disaster, but we are sure that 
no investigation will emphasize the sad fact 
that the dead were men the Nation can, at 
this juncture, ill afford to lose. 
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[From the Boston Daily Globe of May 27, 
1954] 
HAZARDS ABOARD CARRIERS 

The disastrous fire aboard the Bennington 
again emphasize the peacetime hazards of 
a modern navy. 

For the third successive year there has 
been great loss of life in a mishap involving 
an aircraft carrier. In 1952 the Wasp col- 
lided with the destroyer Dobson, and 176 
were killed. Last year there were 37 fatali- 
ties aboard the Leyte in Boston Harbor, due 
to an explosion in her catapult room, Now 
comes the Bennington blast. 

Man has made great progress in building 
ships that give protection against the dan- 
gers of the sea, but they still occasionally 
collide and go aground. And modern vessels, 
especially carriers with their complex ma- 
chinery, heavy loads of gasoline and reliance 
on chemicals, have revealed that they con- 
tain new hazards. 

Repeated disasters make it clear that the 
utmost care is needed in the operation of 
these ships. 


[From the Boston Herald of May 27, 1954] 
WHIRLIGIGS TO THE RESCUE 

Those wonderful helicopters. 

Following the shocking tragedy on the air- 
craft carrier Bennington they went at it 
again. As soon as the ship was within range, 
they began ferrying wounded from the flight 
deck to the very front door of the hospital on 
shore, 

They could not bring back the dead. But 
there is no way to tell how many lives they 
saved as they whirred, however, dropped and 
darted off carrying stretcher after stretcher 
to a place where they could get expert care. 

It will be some time before the cause of 
the explosions and fire are fully explained, 
but it is not too early to pay tribute to 
those men who fought for the development 
and adoption of helicopters against the con- 
servative forces in the Navy and the Army. 

The silly-looking whirligigs have accom- 
plished miracles of mercy at the battle front 
in Korea; at sea by rescuing fliers seconds 
after they have crashed in the water; in places 
too numerous to mention. We salute those 
who are responsible for basing helicopters 
at Quonset. 


[From the New York Times of May 28, 1954] 
THE “BENNINGTON” DISASTER 


Once again we have suffered a shocking 
peacetime naval disaster in the explosions 
and fire on the carrier Bennington. These 
recurrent tragedies are a part of the hazard 
that is faced by the men who sail our ships 
and fiy our planes. No matter how many 
precautions are taken, there seems always 
to be an accident margin and an element of 
mechanical or human fallibility that takes 
its toll. 

In this case we have no doubt that the 
Navy will make the most scrupulous inyes- 
tigation in the effort to learn not merely the 
cause of the accident but anything more that 
can be ascertained about how to reduce the 
likelihood of catastrophe. 

Meanwhile we extend our deep condolence 
to those who have been bereaved. We honor 
those, living and dead, who showed the sort 
of heroism that we expect from the men 
who man our ships. We share in grief and 
mourning with our Navy and with the fami- 
lies of its men. 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, as a part of my remarks, 
the memorial program conducted aboard 
the Bennington on Memorial Day, Mon- 
day, May 31. 
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There being no objection, the program 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PATRIOTIC MEMORIAL SERVICES CONDUCTED ON 
THE FLIGHT DECK OF THE U. S. S. “BENNING- 
TON,” CVA20, Monpay, May 31, 1954, For 
Our BELOVED DEPARTED OFFICERS AND EN- 
LISTED MEN OF THE U. S. S. “BENNINGTON” 
AND AIR Task Group 181 WHo DIED ON 
Boarp THE U. S. S. “BENNINGTON” ON May 
26, 1954 

IN MEMORIAM 


“If I take the wings of the morning 

And dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea 
Even there shall Thy hand lead me 

And Thy right hand shall hold me.” 


“Jesus said, ‘I am the resurrection and the 
life; he that believeth in Me, although he be 
dead shall live. And everyone that liveth, 
and believeth in Me shall not die forever’. 

“We have loved them during life, let us not 
abandon them until we have conducted them 
by our prayers into the house of the Lord.” 

Out of the depths have I cried unto Thee, 
O Lord: Lord, hear my voice. 

Let Thine ears be attentive to the voice 
of my supplication. 

If Thou, O Lord, wilt mark iniquities, 
Lord, who shall stand it? 

For with Thee there is merciful forgive- 
ness: and by reason of Thy law, have I 
waited for Thee, O Lord. 

My soul hath relied on his word: my soul 
hath hoped in the Lord. 

From the morning watch even until night: 
let Israel hope in the Lord. 

Because with the Lord there is mercy: and 
with him plenteous redemption. 

And he shall redeem Israel from all his 
iniquities. 

Eternal rest grant unto them, O Lord. 

And let perpetual light shine upon them. 


PROGRAM 


Hymn, Abide With Me 
U. S. S. Bennington band 
TVOGA NON sesanan Lt. (jg) M. H. Jay 
Protestant chaplain, U. S. S. Bennington 
Solo, Panis Angelicus Everett Morrison 
Address Capt. W. F. Raborn, U. S. N. 
commanding officer, U. S. S. Bennington 
Solo, Jesus Lover of My Soul -Mrs. Edith Hill 
Choir selection, Heavenly Light 
NAS Quonset Point Choir under the 
direction of Priscilla A. Baslow 
Benediction...._--- LCDR B. V. Cunningham 
Catholic Chaplain, U. S. S. Bennington 
Navy hymn, Eternal Father 
U. S. S. Bennington band 


Firing of Volley -Marine detachment 
U. S. S. Bennington 
„ Bernard McFarland, MU1 


U. S. S. Bennington band 


“I am crucified with Christ: nevertheless I 
live; not I, but Christ liveth in me; and the 
life which I now live in the flesh I live by 
the faith of the Son of God, who loved me, 
and gave Himself for me.” 

Gave His head to wear thorns for me: “And 
the soldiers platted a crown of thorns, and 
put it on His head.” 

Gave His eyes to weep for me: “And when 
He was come near, He beheld the city, and 
wept over it.” 

Gave His tongue to pray for me: “Then 
said Jesus, Father, forgive them; for they 
know not what they do.” 

Gave His side to the spear for me: “But 
one of the soldiers with a spear pierced His 
side, and forthwith came there out blood 
and water.” 

Gave His hands and feet to the nails for 
me: “And when they come to the place which 
is called Calvary there they crucified Him.” 

Gave His precious blood for me: “Take 
heed therefore unto yourselves, and to all the 
flock, over thee which the Holy Ghost hath 
made you overseers, to feed the church of 
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God, which He hath purchased with His own 
blood.” 

Gave His life for me: “I am the good 
shepherd: The good shepherd giveth his 
life for his sheep.” 

Gave all His riches and became poor for 
me: “For ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that though He was rich, yet for our 
sakes He became poor, that ye through His 
poverty might become rich.” 

Will never rest until He comes again for 
me: “And if I go and prepare a place for you, 
I will come again, and receive you unto 
myself; that where I am, there ye may be 
also.” 

You cannot have truth without Christ, for 
Christ is the truth. 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, during 
these Memorial Day exercises Capt. W. F. 
Raborn, the commanding officer of the 
Bennington, in touching words, ad- 
dressed those privileged to attend the 
solemn ceremony. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp, as 
part of my remarks, Captain Raborn’s 
address. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY Carr. W. F. RABORN ABOARD THE 
U. S. S. “BENNINGTON,” MEMORIAL DAY, 
Monpay, May 31, 1954 
Shipmates, honored guests, we are gath- 

ered here this morning on the flight deck of 
our good ship, the Bennington, to honor and 
pay homage to our shipmates who gave their 
lives that we and this great ship might live. 
It is difficult for me to adequately express the 
emotion which fills our hearts, for mere 
words can by no means describe the heroism 
and devotion to duty which characterized 
our departed shipmates. Their loss will be 
felt very keenly by all of us; to our bereaved 
families, we extend our heartfelt and deep- 
est sympathy. To these families we also give 
assurance that these grand and splendid of- 
ficers and men have not died in vain but that 
our Navy and our country, inspired by their 
unselfish devotion to duty will be enriched 
and strengthened beyond my poor power of 
words to describe. So, shipmates, let us take 
heart and let the heroic example of our de- 
parted ones strengthen our determination 
to go forward in the spirit with which they 
would have us do. Let us be inspired by the 
heroism of our shipmates and let us face 
life with the same courage which they 
showed in giving their lives that we might 
live. 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, to the 
captain and the members of his crew, we 
in the Congress, and the citizens of my 
State, where the ship is based, extend 
our heartfelt sympathy for the loss of 
their shipmates, and commend them for 
their excellent performance of duty un- 
der extremely hazardous conditions. 

Captain Raborn has received thou- 
sands of letters since this tragedy, and 
among them was a very touching one 
addressed to the captain by the father of 
one of the brave young men who died 
aboard the Bennington. The writer en- 
closed a poem with his letter, and it so 
deeply impressed Captain Raborn that he 
is sending copies to the bereaved fami- 
lies of the officers and men who lost their 
lives in the same catastrophe. I believe 
my colleagues will be interested in the 
letter and poem, which I shall read: 

June 4, 1954. 

DEAR CAPTAIN RABORN: I have tried to write 

this letter before, but have been unable to 
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put into words the thoughts that have been 
in my heart and mind concerning you and 
your shipmates. However, when your kind 
letter arrived, it became easier. We have 
sustained a mortal blow over the death of 
our precious son, and our grief knows no 
end. But even in the depth of our grief 
we realized that you must be suffering, too. 
We, along with all the other parents, have 
lost a son, but you must feel that you have 
lost a hundred. Please accept for yourself 
and all the crew our sincere sympathy and 
well wishes for your future. 

I am enclosing a memorial poem written 
by a friend which I feel might be of some 
help to you, as it was to us. 
and our remaining son, join me in 
the sentiments expressed in this letter. 

Sincerely, 


I now read the poem: 


I think the gentle God 

Is weary welcoming 

To His green fields 

The aging ones, 

Outspent, 

From long years wanderings. 


Today 

A troop of robust youth 

Stormed Heaven! 

And there was one, 

Lithe-limbed, 

Bright-eyed 

(His fresh young face, forever now, 
Engraved in memory). 


I would that he can know— 
That brave young heart— 

My spirit, grateful, 

At beating of a drum, 

The roar of plane, 

The dip of ship at sea, 

At all the cost of keeping 

This dear land 

Unvanquished, proud, and free, 


I do not stop a flow of tears 

(Though for myself I’m surely weeping), 
But raise again aloft his flag, 

And know, at last, it is 

A costly heritage that whips the breeze, 


CIVIL WAR N GUATEMALA—COM- 
MUNIST PENETRATION OF WEST- 
ERN HEMISPHERE 


Mr. THYE obtained the floor. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BEN- 
NETT in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Minnesota yield to the Senator 
from California? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I am about to ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to consider Senate Concurrent Res- 
olution 91. Its consideration will not 
take very long. The concurrent resolu- 
tion was ordered reported by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations today. The 
distinguished minority leader, the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. JoHnson], would 
like to have it taken up at this time. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I have no 
objection, and I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, I report favorably, with amend- 
ments, the concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 91) to express the sense of Congress 
on interference in Western Hemisphere 
affairs by the Soviet Communists, and I 
submit a report (No. 1633) thereon. 

The report itself is short, and I ask 
that the clerk read it for the information 
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of the Senate, because I shall ask unani- 
mous consent that the concurrent reso- 
lution be considered immediately. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no objection, the clerk will read the 
report. 

The report (No. 1633) was read, as 
follows: 

The Committee on Foreign Relations, hav- 
ing had under consideration Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 91 (relating to the taking of 
necessary and proper steps to support the 
Organization of American States in action 
to prevent interference by the international 
Communist movement in the affairs of states 
of the Western Hemisphere) favorably re- 
ports the resolution, with amendments, and 
recommends that the Senate approve it. 


COMMITTEE ACTION 


On June 25, 1954, the Committee on For- 
eign Relations considered Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 91 which had been introduced by 
Mr. Jounson of Texas on June 22, 1954. 
The Committee had before it a letter from 
the Department of State approving the pend- 
ing resolution, but recommending certain 
language changes to conform the resolution 
to the language adopted at the Caracas Con- 
ference in March 1954. 

The perfecting amendments suggested by 
the Department of State were adopted, as 
well as additional amendments making it 
clear that the Communist threat is inter- 
national in scope. 

The committee then without objection re- 
ported the amended resolution which reads 
as follows: 

“Whereas for many years it has been the 
joint policy of the United States and the 
other States in the Western Hemisphere to 
act vigorously to prevent external inter- 
ference in the affairs of the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere; and 

“Whereas in the recent past there has come 
to light strong evidence of intervention by 
the international Communist movement in 
the State of Guatemala, whereby government 
institutions have been infiltrated by Com- 
munist agents, weapons of war have been 
secretly shipped into that country, and the 
pattern of Communist conquest has become 
manifest; and 

“Whereas on Sunday, June 20, 1954, the 
Soviet Government vetoed in the United 
Nations Security Council a resolution to 
refer the matter of the recent outbreak of 
hostilities in Guatemala to the Organization 
of American States: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That it is the 
sense of Congress that the United States 
should reaffirm its support of the Caracas 
Declaration of Solidarity of March 28, 1954, 
which is designed to prevent interference in 
Western Hemisphere affairs by the interna- 
tional Communist movement, and take all 
necessary and proper steps to support the 
Organization of American States in taking 
appropriate action to prevent any interfer- 
ence by the international Communist move- 
ment in the affairs of the States of the West- 
ern Hemisphere.” 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, as 
I have pointed out this morning, the 
concurrent resolution was ordered re- 
ported unanimously by the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. 

Therefore, I now ask unanimous con- 
sent that the unfinished business be tem- 
porarily laid aside, and that the Sen- 
ate proceed to consider Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 91. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the concurrent 
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resolution (S. Con. Res. 91) to express 
the sense of Congress on interference 
in Western Hemisphere affairs by the 
Soviet Communists, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, with amendments, on page 2, 
in line 3, before the word “prevent”, to 
strike out “determination to” and insert 
“support of the Caracas Declaration of 
Solidarity of March 28, 1954, which is 
designed to”; in line 4, after the words 
“by the”, to strike out “Soviet Com- 
munists” and insert “international Com- 
munist movement”; in line 5, after the 
words “steps to”, to strike out “insure 
that”, and insert “support”; in line 6, 
after the words “American States,” to 
strike out “take direct and”, and in- 
sert “in taking”; in line 7, before the 
word “interference”, to strike out “fur- 
ther Soviet”; and at the beginning of 
line 8, before the words “in the affairs”, 
to insert “by the international Com- 
munist movement.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there are urgent reasons for ap- 
proval of this concurrent resolution 
today. The most pressing is the meet- 
ing of the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil which is scheduled for this afternoon. 
That session is certain to involve the 
issue of jurisdiction over the civil war 
in Guatemala. 

International communism is seeking 
to hamper and impede any effort to as- 
sign the jurisdiction where it properly 
belongs—in the Organization of the 
American States. The Communists are 
trying to reserve every power which will 
enable them to continue their aggres- 
sion in the Western Hemisphere, 

Adoption of this concurrent resolu- 
tion by a unanimous vote will be clear 
notice that our delegates have the back- 
ing of the Senate of the United States. 
It will be an unmistakable warning that 
we are determined to keep communism 
out of the Western Hemisphere. 

There is no partisanship in this con- 
current resolution, and there should not 
be. The defense of our freedoms against 
international communism is not a par- 
tisan issue. It is one upon whieh we 
should be united, regardless of our party 
affiliations. The report by means of 
which the concurrent resolution has 
come to the floor of the Senate shows 
that the members of both parties who 
constitute the great Committee on For- 
eign Relations, of the United States Sen- 
ate, are unanimous in their views on 
this subject. 

On this declaration, both I and the 
majority leader are united. I think it 
can be a potent force for uniting all 
Americans. 

There can be no doubt of the dangers 
we face. The shipment of Communist 
arms to the Western Hemisphere was an 
open declaration of the aggressive de- 
signs of international communism. The 
action of the Soviet delegate to the 
United Nations Security Council—when 
he refused to agree to have the Guate- 
malan controversy assigned to the Or- 
ganization of American States—was an 
open declaration that the aggression will 
continue, 
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Mr. President; in the past we have 
defended the Western Hemisphere under 
the terms of the Monroe Doctrine. The 
spirit of that doctrine, as well as the 
spirit of the Caracas conference reso- 
lution, is embodied in this concurrent 
resolution. 

But, Mr. President, we must recognize 
changing times and changing conditions 
which call for a reaffirmation of that 
doctrine. We must bring it into line 
with the realities of the modern world. 

We are confronted with a new type of 
imperialism, a type that was unknown 
during the administration of President 
Monroe. In those days, imperialistic ag- 
gression began and ended with armed 
forces which landed and physically took 
possession of states in the Western 
Hemisphere. The Monroe Doctrine was 
designed to meet that specific pattern. 

On the other hand, international 
communism begins its imperialism with 
political infiltration. It builds up groups 
within the states which are designated 
as the objects of conquest. These groups 
at first operate only through subversion, 
espionage, and sabotage. When they 
reach a certain point of strength, they 
are then armed and are turned loose for 
military conquest. 

We have reached that point in the 
Western Hemisphere. International 
communism is now arming its followers 
for conquest by open and naked force 
and violence. 

This is a problem which must be met 
by the united countries of the ‘Western 
Hemisphere. We must draw a line into 
which the Communists cannot pene- 
trate. 

This resolution will make it abundantly 
clear to our friends in the Western 
Hemisphere that we are determined to 
stand behind the Caracas Declaration; 
that we are ready to pledge our resources 
and strength for the defense of freedom. 
It can serve as a rallying point for the 
Organization of the American States 
against Communist imperialism. 

It will also make it clear that we have 
no intentions whatsoever of interfering 
in their internal affairs. The force of 
this resolution is directed solely against 
external aggression. Its aim is to in- 
sure the peace and the integrity of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

There is another purpose behind this 
resolution, however. It is a long-range 
purpose. 

This is a time for America to state 
some of the basic realities of our pur- 
poses and our intentions. It is a time 
for America to speak in clear, firm tones 
of unity. 

To the world, we may appear to be 
divided, and it is true that on many is- 
sues we Americans are in disagreement. 

But there is no disagreement among 
the vast majority of Americans on our 
determination to preserve freedom. 
There is no disagreement on our deter- 
mination to keep Communist imperial- 
ism from dominating the whole world. 

Early this morning, the leader of 
Great Britain landed on our soil to dis- 
cuss some of the most important issues 
that are before freemen everywhere. 

It is no secret that there are heavy 
strains upon the alliance that has held 
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our two countries together for so many 
years. No one seeks to conceal the fact 
that his Government recently spoke in 
jarring terms that point the way to dis- 
unity and confusion. 

We do not know whether that disunity 
can be dispelled. We hope that these 
discussions will promote a united policy 
to repel international communism and 
preserve freedom in this world. 

But whatever those discussions pro- 
duce, this is a time to serve notice on 
the world that America can speak with 
a united voice. This is a time to demon- 
strate that we will defend our freedoms. 
This is a time to make it unmistakably 
clear that we will preserve the integrity 
of the Western Hemisphere regardless of 
what the future may bring. 

Mr. President, I express my deep grat- 
itude for the cooperation of the major- 
ity leader and of all the members of the 
Foreign Relations Committee for the 
early hearing they gave this subject, and 
for bringing the resolution to the floor 
at this time. I hope the resolution will 
be adopted unanimously. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have added 
to the other material from the commit- 
tee report which was earlier read by the 
clerk, a letter from Mr. Thruston Morton, 
Assistant Secretary of State, addressed 
to the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Writer] relative to the resolution, sug- 
gesting certain changes, to which the 
committee added several of its own; and 
also a copy of the Declaration of Soli- 
darity for the Preservation of the Politi- 
cal Integrity of the American States 
Against International Communist In- 
tervention, which was Resolution 93 of 
the 10th Inter-American Conference, 
held at Caracas, Venezuela, March 1 to 
28, 1954. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and declaration were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 24, 1954. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: Reference is made to 
your letter of June 23, 1954, requesting the 
views of the Department of State on Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 91, “to express the 
sense of Congress on interference in Western 
Hemisphere affairs by the Soviet Commu- 

The Department approves the objectives 
of the proposed resolution, but recommends 
that it be amended to conform with the lan- 
guage adopted at the Caracas conference, 
which was overwhelmingly approved by the 
nations attending. It is therefore suggested 
that the word “Soviet” be stricken out of 
line 7, page 2, and that the words “by inter- 
national communism” be inserted after the 
word “interference” so that the resolution 
will read as follows: 

“That it is the sense of Congress that the 
United States should reaffirm its determina- 
tion to prevent interference in Western 
Hemisphere affairs by the Soviet Commu- 
nists and take all necessary and proper steps 
to insure that the Organization of American 
States take direct and appropriate action to 
prevent any further interference by inter- 
national communism in the affairs of the 
states of the Western Hemisphere.” 

Sincerely yours, 
THRUSTON B. MORTON 
(For the Secretary of State). 
C—561 
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DECLARATION OF SOLIDARITY FOR THE PRESER- 
VATION OF THE POLITICAL INTEGRITY OF THE 
AMERICAN STATES AGAINST INTERNATIONAL 
CoMMUNIST INTERVENTION 


(Resolution 93 of the 10th Inter-American 
Conference held at Caracas, Venezuela, 
March 1-28, 1954) 


Whereas the American Republics at the 
Ninth International Conference of American 
States declared that international commu- 
nism, by its antidemocratic nature and its 
interventionist tendency, is incompatible 
with the concept of American freedom, and 
resolved to adopt within their respective ter- 
ritories the measures necessary to eradicate 
and prevent subversive activities; 

The Fourth Meeting of Consultation of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs recognized that, 
in addition to adequate internal measures in 
each state, a high degree of international 
cooperation is required to eradicate the dan- 
ger which the subversive activities of inter- 
national communism pose for the American 
states; and 

The aggressive character of the interna- 
tional Communist movement continues to 
constitute, in the context of world affairs, a 
special and immediate threat to the national 
institutions and the peace and security of 
the American States and to the right of each 
state to develop its cultural, political, and 
economic life freely and naturally without 
intervention in its internal or external af- 
fairs by other states, the 10th Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference— 

1 


Condemns the activities of the interna- 
tional Communist movement as constitut- 
ing intervention in American affairs; 

esses the determination of the Amer- 
ican States to take the necessary measures 
to protect their political independence 
against the intervention of international 
communism, acting in the interests of an 
alien despotism; 

Reiterates the faith of the peoples of 
America in the effective exercise of repre- 
sentative democracy as the best means to 
promote their social and political progress; 
and 

Declares that the domination or control of 
the political institutions of any American 
State by the international Communist move- 
ment, extending to this hemisphere the 
political system of an extracontinental pow- 
er, would constitute a threat to the sover- 
eignty and political independence of the 
American States, endangering the peace of 
America, and would call for a meeting of 
consultation to consider the adoption of 
measures in accordance with existing 
treaties, 

n 


Recommends that without prejudice to 
such other measures as they may consider 
desirable, special attention be given by each 
of the American governments to the follow- 
ing steps for the purpose of counteracting 
the subversive activities of the international 
Communist movement within their respec- 
tive jurisdictions: (1) Measures to require 
disclosure of the identity, activities, and 
sources of funds of those who are spreading 
propaganda of the international Commu- 
nist movement or who travel in the interests 
of that movement, and of those who act 
as its agents or in its behalf; and (2) the 
exchange of information among govern- 
ments to assist in fulfilling the purpose of 
the resolutions adopted by the Inter-Ameri- 
can Conferences and Meetings of Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs regarding international 
communism, 

rr 

This declaration of foreign policy made by 
the American Republics in relation to dan- 
gers originating outside this hemisphere is 
designed to protect and not to impair the 
inalienable right of each American State 
freely to choose its own form of government 
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and economic system and to live its own 
social and cultural life. 


COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 
The Committee on Foreign Relations, in 
view of the danger posed to the free na- 
tions of the Western Hemisphere as well as 
to the United States, urges the Senate to 
approve the pending resolution as soon as 
possible. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, as 
majority leader I wish to commend the 
minority leader for his forthright and 
vigorous action in submitting Senate 
Concurrent Resolution No. 91. The free 
people of the Western Hemisphere have 
been deeply concerned about Communist 
penetration of Guatemala, and the 
threat which that action holds for free- 
dom in the Western Hemisphere. 

They were equally concerned over the 
Soviet action in the United Nations Se- 
curity Council in vetoing a resolution 
asking the Organization of American 
States to take action in case of hostilities 
in Guatemala. That veto shows the 
cynicism with which the international 
Communist movement views efforts by 
most of the nations of the world to settle 
disputes by peaceful means and through 
agencies most competent to deal with 
such questions. 

In considering the pending resolution, 
Iam sure the Senate is aware of the fact 
that it brings home the realities of the 
Monroe Doctrine as well as the Caracas 
Declaration, and the very fine relation- 
ships we have had with our American 
neighbors in Central and South America 
in matters relating to the common de- 
fense of the Western Hemisphere. 

In 1823, in his annual message to Con- 
gress, President Monroe stated: 

We owe it therefore to candor, and to the 
amicable relations existing between the 
United States and those powers, to declare 
that we should consider any attempt on 
their part to extend their system to any 
portions of this hemisphere, as dangerous 
to our peace and safety. With the existing 
colonies or dependencies of any European 
power, we have not interfered, and shall not 
interfere. But with the governments who 
have declared their independence, and main- 
tained it, and whose independence we have, 
on great consideration, and on just princi- 
ples, acknowledged, we could not view any 
interposition for the purpose of oppressing 
them, or controlling in any other manner, 
their destiny, by any European power, in 
any other light, than as the manifestation 
of an unfriendly disposition toward the 
United States. 


I hope the concurrent resolution will 
be unanimously adopted. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as acting chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, and in the absence 
of the distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. WILEY], our chairman, I rise 
to identify myself completely with the 
statements made by the distinguished 
Senator from Texas [Mr. JoHNson], our 
minority leader, and by my colleague 
from California [Mr. KNow.Lanp], our 
majority leader. 

I commend our distinguished minority 
and majority leaders for urging upon 
the Senate the adoption of the pending 
resolution, which restates in simple 
terms the policy of the United States 
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which has come down through the years 
as one of our most cherished and im- 
portant policies, first enunciated in the 
Monrone Doctrine, and then expanded 
into a multi-lateral Monroe Doctrine by 
action of the other American States. 
That policy was reestablished and ex- 
tended in the Caracas Declaration of 
1954, declaring that infiltration by the 
international Communist movement 
held the same threat to this Hemisphere 
as the dangers we anticipated at the time 
the Monroe Doctrine was first enunci- 
ated. 

As acting chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, and as an indi- 
vidual Member of United States Senate, 
I wish to identify myself with the senti- 
ments which have been expressed, and to 
state again, as has already been stated, 
that this morning, after carefully con- 
sidering the resolution and making cer- 
tain amendments to bring it in line with 
the Caracas Declaration, the committee 
unanimously stood together in present- 
ing this resolution as a united, biparti- 
san, American expression at this critical 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the concur- 
rent resolution. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have the yeas and nays? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to take this occasion to commend 
the distinguished minority leader (Mr. 
Jounson of Texas] for the initiative he 
has displayed in submitting this concur- 
rent resolution. 

I wish also to congratulate the dis- 
tinguished majority leader for seeing to 
it that the resolution was brought be- 
fore the Foreign Relations Committee 
this morning. I commend both the ma- 
jority leader and the minority leader 
for bringing it to the floor this after- 
noon. 

I am glad to note that in his remarks 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON] 
made reference to the fact that what he 
has done today is to reaffirm the decla- 
ration of Caracas, and that in their 
statements both he and the majority 
leader have brought up to date the in- 
terpretation of the Monroe Doctrine. 
The resolution is a modern interpreta- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine. 

It is interesting historically to note 
that, insofar as both the Johnson resolu- 
tion and the Monroe Doctrine are con- 
cerned, they are directed against the 
same forces—though in different form— 
which tried to bring about a penetra- 
tion into the Western Hemisphere in 
1823, and which have been more suc- 
cessful at the present time in bringing 
about a different kind of penetration, 
through subversion and the like, in this 
part of the world. 

I am extremely happy that the mi- 


nority leader was able to have such a 
resolution submitted and considered by 


the Senate. I believe, with him, that the 
right place for this problem to be set- 
tled is in the Organization of the Amer- 
ican States, an organization which has 
been established for the purpose of look- 
ing after the affairs of the Western 
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Hemisphere. It is comprised of states 
all of which are, in some form or other, 
directly or indirectly affected by the 
present threat to our part of the world. 
The resolution is timely, and the mi- 
nority leader is to be commended for 
his foresight and initiative. 
THE MONROE DOCTRINE—THE WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the distinguished ma- 
jority leader a question. I note from the 
resolution that it is pointed toward the 
international Communist movement. 
Does that preclude any action on our 
part under the Monroe Doctrine, with 
respect to encroachment by any other 
nation? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Bynomeans. This 
resolution is meant to meet the new 
type of technique. Both the Rio Pact 
for the general hemispheric defense and 
our own earlier Monroe Doctrine are 
directed against the aggressive tendency 
of any foreign power to come to the 
Western Hemisphere and destroy the in- 
dependence of America. Neither would 
in any way be weakened or modified by 
this resolution. 

The purpose is merely to meet the 
language of the Caracas resolution and 
a new type of penetration, in which no 
fleets or troops are sent to invade a 
country, but which nevertheless, is a part 
of a conspiracy to destroy the freedom 
and sovereignty of independent nations. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
a further question. There were no fleets 
or troops sent by the Netherlands or by 
Great Britain or by France, or by any 
other European nation which now has a 
foothold in Latin America. Do I under- 
stand the distinguished majority leader 
to say that the concurrent resolution 
exempts all other nations who come 
peacefully? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Ido not believe the 
Senator from Nevada was in the Cham- 
ber when I read from President Mon- 
roe’s message, but I am sure he will recall 
that President Monroe said: 

We owe it, therefore, to candor and to the 
amicable relations existing between the 
United States and those powers to declare 
that we should consider any attempt on their 
part to extend their system to any portion 
of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace 
and safety. With the existing colonies or 
dependencies of any European power we have 
not interfered and shall not interfere. But 
with the Governments who have declared 
their independence and maintained it, and 
whose independence we have, on great con- 
sideration and on just principles, acknowl- 
edged, we could not view any interposition 
for the purpose of oppressing them, or con- 
trolling in any other manner their destiny, 
by any European power in any other light 
than as the manifestation of an unfriendly 
disposition toward the United States. 


Mr. MALONE. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader that the 
junior Senator from Nevada is entirely 
cognizant of the Monroe Doctrine, and 
believes in it. As a matter of fact he 
could recite most of it from memory. 
The point I make is that for a good num- 
ber of years now our Secretaries of State 
apparently did not know where any 
South American nations were located, 
but were exploring the world, in order 
to extend our influence and while our 
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officials roamed the world, we lost our 
backyard. 

I assume I have the assurance of the 
majority leader that the Monroe Doc- 
trine, as enunciated in 1823, can be con- 
sidered a part of this concurrent resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. As the Senator 
knows, during the intervening years 
since the Monroe Doctrine was promul- 
gated our good friends in Latin America, 
who have come to positions of greatness 
on their own account, have desired to 
work in partnership with us, in order 
to augment and support the policy that 
none of them shall lose its independence 
or sovereignty by aggression from with- 
out. The purpose of the concurrent 
resolution is to voice, on the part of 
Congress, our concern about the de- 
struction of freedoms by the interna- 
tional Communist conspiracy. 

At the Caracas conference a resolution 
was adopted to which I have already re- 
ferred. The nations meeting together 
at that conference—and the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GREEN] and the distinguished Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER] attended 
as representatives of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations—by an overwhelming 
vote, and perhaps with only 1 or 2 dis- 
sents, went on record, in language sim- 
ilar to that we have in the resolution 
before us as to the danger of the de- 
struction of those governments because 
of international Communist movement 
or conspiracy. The concurrent resolu- 
tion is, in effect, a reaffirmation of that 
Caracas action. 

Mr. MALONE. We do have the as- 
surance of the distinguished majority 
leader that the Monroe Doctrine, as 
enunciated in 1823, can be considered 
as a part of this resolution. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Monroe Doc- 
trine still stands. The Rio Pact still 
stands. The Caracas Declaration still 
stands. 

Mr. MALONE. I should like to re- 
mind the distinguished majority leader 
that Abraham Lincoln made a very im- 
portant observation. He said “if this 
country is ever destroyed, it will not be 
from without, but from within.” 
Therefore, we are taking the Monroe 
Doctrine literally and saying that re- 
gardless of how such attempted control 
is engineered, either by infiltration or 
military aggression, it should be pre- 
vented. 

I merely call the attention of the dis- 
tinguished majority leader to the fact 
that for a great number of years we have 
paid very little attention to Latin Amer- 
ica. We have had our sights turned on 
Europe and on other areas of the world. 
Now, we come home and find our own 
backyard invaded. 

Guatemala is not much bigger than 
the State of Nevada. Nevertheless, we 
think it is endangering the safety of the 
United States. For the last generation 
we forgot where Guatemala was. Is it 
not about time that our Secretary of 
State pay some attention to the Western 
Hemisphere? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Of course, I quite 
agree with the Senator from Nevada that 
we should be and must be concerned 
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with our neighbors to the south in Cen- 
tral and South America. I am quite 
willing to agree that in many instances 
public officials, perhaps even Members 
of Congress, have not directed sufficient 
attention to that area of the world. 
We cannot effectively help save human 
freedom in Europe or in Asia if human 
freedom is to be lost in the Americas. 

I know the Senator’s great interest in 
the Western Hemisphere, and I know 
he has traveled in Central and South 
America. 

In fairness to the Secretary of State, 
I should say that he went to Caracas 
with representatives of the Senate. 
They met with the representatives of 
Latin-American countries. By an over- 
whelming vote they adopted what is 
known as the Caracas declaration. Now, 
in the Senate, and I hope on Monday in 
the House, the Congress will go on record 
in support of that declaration, to em- 
phasize the importance to the Americas 
of the general plan of helping to main- 
tain a free world of free men. 

Mr. MALONE. I would say, further, 
as I have said on this floor at intervals 
for 8 years, that if we have a trade 
future, it is in South America; it is not 
in old Europe. We have been trying to 
force trade between the processing and 
manufacturing area in Europe and the 
processing and manufacturing area in 
the United States. It will be perhaps 
more than one-half century before South 
America can reach the stage of process- 
ing and manufacturing goods that will 
materially diminish any mutual trade 
advantages. That being the case, I 
should like to advise the majority leader 
that on Monday a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs will release a report that has been 
10 months in the making which includes 
very strong recommendations for closer 
cooperation with the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere in order to become 
self-sufficient in the production of the 
things without which we cannot fight a 
war or live in peace so that we may not 
remain dependent upon offshore mate- 
rials that we could not possibly depend 
on should a war start. 

I am very glad to support this reso- 
lution. It singles out the international 
Communist movement, but I do not be- 
lieve that is the only movement in South 
America that is dangerous to this Na- 
tion. Peaceful infiltration of European 
or Asiatic nations for political and eco- 
nomic control may well be just as dan- 
gerous. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, Iam en- 
tirely in accord with the purpose of this 
resolution, which is, as has been stated, 
to affirm the Monroe Doctrine and the 
recent Caracas Declaration. The Mon- 
roe Doctrine, of course, could be more 
easily brought into play because it dealt 
at that time and until recently, with 
open, visible intervention. This resolu- 
tion deals with a more difficult type of 
interference, namely, a type to which we 
have become accustomed—the subver- 
sion of a government, 
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I should like to ask the distinguished 
majority leader and his colleague, the 
distinguished minority leader, a question. 
This is a declaration by the Senate of 
the United States—— 

Mr. KNOWLAND. By the Congress. 

Mr. COOPER. At this time it is the 
Senate making the declaration. We are 
hopeful that it will be a declaration by 
the Congress. It could be interpreted 
simply as a statement of sentiment or 
support of opinion. It could be inter- 
preted on the other hand, as a declara- 
tion of support of some contemplated 
action. There is a civil war now going 
on in Guatemala. Does the distin- 
guished majority leader consider this 
resolution simply as a statement of belief 
and of principles upon which our Gov- 
ernment rests, in which the Senate con- 
curs, or does he contemplate that from 
this resolution there shall be any steps 
taken or recommended by the Congress 
to the administration to put into effect 
in any situation the purposes stated in 
the resolution? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will say to the 
Senator, in answer to his inquiry 

Mr. COOPER. If the Senator will 
permit me, I would make myself a little 
more clear. 

In this resolution it is stated that we 
will support the Organization of Ameri- 
can States. I think the Senator knows 
this country has been criticized in the 
past because of what has been called 
American intervention. I know that is 
not in any way the purpose of the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. It is a cooperative 
effort with our associates in the inter- 
American States. 

Mr. COOPER. I support the resolu- 
tion, but I am interested in knowing 
whether it is only a statement which 
expresses a very solid position of prin- 
ciple, or whether it contemplates, per- 
haps, some action within the Organiza- 
tion of American States. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I may answer the 
Senator in this way: I think the resolu- 
tion puts the Senate and the House, if 
the House adopts it, in firm support of 
the Caracas Declaration expressing the 
concern of the American States in re- 
gard to the upsetting of sovereign gov- 
ernments by the international Commu- 
nist movement or conspiracy. I think it 
gives backing to the declaration which 
our Government has already made at 
Caracas, through the executive branch, 
and that it states principles which I 
think are very sound, principles which 
this Government has supported from the 
time of the Monroe Doctrine, later 
broadened in the declaration at Rio, and 
still further amplified by the declaration 
at Caracas. 

I do not interpret the resolution as be- 
ing a blank check for a specific act of 
some kind, because I think that in every 
place in the world, leaving aside for a 
moment the Americas, the President of 
the United States has made it very clear, 
and the Government has made it very 
clear, that we will operate under our 
constitutional procedures. 

If by the Senator’s question he means 
whether there would be some overt act 
which might be interpreted as a warlike 
act, I think that question would always 
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come to the Congress of the United States 
under our constitutional responsibility. 
Otherwise, I would interpret the resolu- 
tion as being a firm endorsement on the 
part of the Congress of the action which 
the Executive had already taken at 
Caracas and in line with long-established 
American policy. 

Mr. COOPER. I had no idea or fear 
at all about any action being taken with- 
out congressional approval. What I 
wished to express—and it is perhaps my 
own belief—was the hope that it will not 
be simply a resolution expressing a very 
fine principle, one in which we all believe, 
and nothing else. I hope it will mean 
that we will advise the administration 
and the State Department of the neces- 
sity of taking such steps within the 
Organization of American States as will 
give some practical meaning to the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. And within the 
framework of the American Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from California 
yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to associate myself with the 
very clear answers given by the distin- 
guished majority leader [Mr. KNOW- 
LAND]. I think there is complete under- 
standing as to the intent and purpose of 
the resolution. We intend to express as 
the sense of the Congress reaffirmation 
and support of the Caracas Declaration, 
and we here in the Senate today, I hope 
by a unanimous vote, will say to the na- 
tions of this hemisphere and to the other 
countries of the world that we want to 
see all necessary and proper steps taken 
to support the Organization of American 
States and to prevent any interference in 
this hemisphere by the international 
Communist movement. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, being 
fairly well acquainted with the historical, 
political, and religious background, and 
also knowing the characteristics of the 
people of Latin America, I feel that I can 
say that the Washington Post and Times 
Herald is probably as well informed as 
any newspaper on the problems of Latin 
America. Yesterday, June 24, 1954, 
it carried an editorial entitled Pov- 
erty and Communism,” dealing especially 
with the problems of the moment affect- 
ing Guatemala. In my opinion, it is a 
well-thought-out editorial worthy of the 
attention of the people of the world, 
especially the American people; and 
while I do not agree with the conclusions 
reached in their entirety, it is a fine 
editorial. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Post 
and Times Herald editorial be inserted in 
the body of the Recor after these brief 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

POVERTY AND COMMUNISM 

Either way the somewhat murky conflict 
in Guatemala turns out, as one correspond- 
ent has noted, the United States stands to 
get blamed. This is indicated by the vote of 
the Chilean Chamber of Deputies condemn- 
ing the revolt and expressing to the United 
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States its “grave preoccupation.” However 
questionable the origin of the insurgent 
movement, it cannot be doubted that the 
Arbenz government in Guatemala has be- 
come a vehicle of Soviet imperialism. But 
the struggle in Guatemala is symbolic of the 
underlying discontent throughout Latin 
America, and it behooves this country in its 
own interest to take a closer look at some of 
the conditions that make Latin America such 
a fertile seedbed for Soviet designs. 

It would be foolish to think that many of 
the people of Guatemala, largely Indian in 
background, have any sympathy with com- 
munism as such. Guatemala emerged in 
1944 from long years of oppression under the 
dictator, Jorge Ubico. Unquestionably there 
was a good deal of idealism in the movement 
for social reform, and the Mexican revolution 
of 40 years ago was held up as an example. 
But the revolution miscarried when the lead- 
ers found that there was no ready alternative 
to Guatemala’s economic dependence on 
other countries, and they sought a scapegoat. 

Many of the sins charged against the 
United Fruit Co. were sins of the past. In 
recent years the company has paid good 
wages and has promoted scientific agricul- 
ture, and it has shown itself willing to share 
its profits fairly. It was easy enough, how- 
ever, for demagogs to play upon native and 
antiforeignism and to blame foreign exploi- 
tation for Guatemala’s poverty and other 
ills; and it was also easy for Soviet agents, 
playing upon the discontent of the students 
and intellectuals, to bend the movement to 
suit Communist purposes. 

The situation in Guatemala fs different 
from that in otber Latin American countries, 
but only in degree. Throughout the hemi- 
sphere there is the same sort of resentment 
over real or fancied economic exploitation, 
deriving from the fact that the production 
of raw materials is the primary industry. 
The Latin producer is somewhat in the plight 
of the American farmer in that he has no 
control over the final use or price of his 
product, but in Latin America the producer 
cannot generally rely on a price-support sys- 
tem. Hence the concern in Chile over world 
copper prices, the concern in Bolivia over tin 
markets, the recent complaint in Costa Rica 
that the United Fruit Co. was bigger than 
the government, the hypersensitivity in a 
number of countries to criticism of coffee 
prices. 

The plain fact is that since World War II 
Latin America has not kept pace with the 
remainder of the free world. During the war 
Latin American countries enjoyed guaran- 
teed markets at high prices. Since then they 
have seen the great bulk of American aid 
go elsewhere, and they have not understood 
the urgency; they have seen us pouring out 
billions to Europe and Asia but expecting 
Latin Americans to jump at the slogan of 
hemisphere solidarity. Grinding poverty 
and illiteracy remain the common denomi- 
nator in much of Latin America. Many im- 
provements have been made through tech- 
nical assistance in agriculture, public health 
and the like. But the improvements have 
merely whetted the appetites of peoples new- 
ly awakened from a sort of economic peon- 
age; and they have not been enough to pre- 
vent demagogs and misguided nationalists 
from directing the complaint against the 
United States. 

There is no simple or easy answer to the 
problem, and any sensible approach must 
have the cooperation of the countries con- 
cerned. Latin American nations themselves 
have complicated the difficulty by unreason- 
able restrictions on foreign investments, 
Certainly the solution is not in a dole. More 
technical assistance, more help in diversify- 
ing the economies, more aid in development 
projects that contribute directly to the wel- 
fare of the people, more rational American 
trade policies—these are part of the answer. 
So, too, are enlightened policies by American 
firms such as the oil companies in Venezuela. 
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But the problem is not wholly economic; 
it also is psychological and emotional. For- 
mer Assistant Secretary of State Cabot 
touched on an important consideration when 
he pointed out that the United States can- 
not be placed in a position of resisting social 
reforms. If we hope to divert the people of 
Latin America from false panaceas, we must 
have something positive to offer in their 
stead. Somehow we must persuade the 
Latin Americans, with a lot more vigor than 
we have hitherto employed, that we are not 
dedicated to the status quo, and that we are 
sincerely anxious to help them better their 
lot. Poverty does not automatically make 
communism, but it is a strong ally when an 
international conspiracy stands ready to 


exploit it. That is the real lesson of Guate- 
mala. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


question is on agreeing to the concur- 
rent resolution, as amended. On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

oe Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas (when the 
name of Mr. SMATHERS was called). The 
junior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS] is detained from the Senate 
Chamber on official business. If he were 
present, he would vote “yea.” He has 
been of invaluable assistance in the 
preparation of the resolution and bring- 
ing it to the attention of the country. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Youne] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BUTLER] and the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. WILEY] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BEALL], the senior Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. CAPEHART], the junior Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. JENNER], the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. McCartuy] and the Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. WELKER] are nec- 
essarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BEALL], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Durr], and the Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. WELKER] would 
each vote “yea.” 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burke], the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douctas], the 
Senators from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND 
and Mr. STENNIS], the Senators from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin and Mr. LEN- 
NoN], the Senators from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT and Mr. MCCLELLAN], the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. KERR], 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
and the Senator from Missouri IMr. 
SYMINGTON] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I announce further that if present and 
voting, each of the Senators whose ab- 
sence I have announced would vote 
“yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 69, 
nays 1, as follows: 


YEAS—69 
Aiken Byrd Ellender 
Anderson Carison Ferguson 
Barrett ase Flanders 
Bennett Clements Frear 
Bowring Cooper George 
Bricker Cordon Gillette 
Bridges Daniel Goldwater 
Bush Dirksen Gore 
Butler, Nebr. Dw Green 


Hayden Kuchel Pastore 
Hendrickson Le Payne 
Hickenlooper Long Potter 
Hill Magnuson Purtell 
Holland Mansfield Robertson 
Ives Martin Saltonstall 
Jackson Maybank Schoeppel 
Johnson, Colo. McCarran Smith, Maine 
Johnson, Tex. Millikin Smith, N. J. 
Johnston, S.C, Monroney Sparkman 
Kefauver Morse e 
Kennedy Mundt Upton 
Kilgore Murray Watkins 
Knowland Neely Williams 
NAYS—1 
Langer 
NOT VOTING—25 
Beall Fulbright Russell 
Burke Hennings Smathers 
Butler, Md. Humphrey Stennis 
Capehart Jenner Symington 
Chavez Kerr Welker 
Douglas Lennon Wiley 
Duff Malone Young 
Eastland McCarthy 
Ervin McClellan 


So the concurrent resolution, as 
amended, was agreed to. 
SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION No. 91 


Mr. MALONE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I invite the attention of Sen- 
ators to the fact that when the vote was 
taken on Senate Concurrent Resolution 
91 the bells did not ring in at least three 
Senate offices, including my own. Some 
of us had been on the floor and had de- 
bated the resolution, and fully intended 
to vote for it. The junior Senator from 
Nevada intended to vote for the concur- 
rent resolution. 

I ask unanimous consent that my 
statement appear in the REcorp imme- 
diately following the vote on Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 91. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

. HENNINGS subsequently said: 
Mr. President, referring to Senate Con- 
current Resolution 91, I am one of the 
Senators to whom the Senator from 
Nevada has referred. I came over from 
the Senate Office Building with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nevada and 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ]. Because of some 
mechanical defect, the bells in our offices 
did not ring. 

I had worked on the resolution. I 
helped in the preparation of it, and, of 
course, intended enthusiastically to sup- 
port it and vote for it. 

Mr. President, I make the same re- 
quest as was made by the Senator from 
Nevada. I ask that my statement ap- 
pear in the Recorp immediately follow- 
ing the vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CHAVEZ subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I was in the Chamber at the 
time the Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND] called up Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 91. I stated at that time 
that I was in favor of it and intended 
to vote for it. The record of today’s 
proceedings will so indicate. 

It so happened that at the time the 
roll was called I was in my office with 
a fine New Mexico constituent. I do 
not know whether there was a mechan- 
ical defect or not, but the bell did not 
ring in my office. I received a telephone 


call from the cloakroom informing me 
that the vote was in progress. I came 
from the Senate Office Building with the 
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Senator from Nevada and the Senator 
from Missouri. 

I ask that my statement appear in the 
Recorp immediately following the vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will state amendments to the 
preamble proposed by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

The first amendment was, in the sec- 
ond whereas, line 2, to strike out “Soviet 
Communists,” and insert “the interna- 
tional Communist movement“; on line 
4, to strike out “Soviet” and insert Com- 
munist’’; and on line 5, to strike out So- 
viet” and insert “Communist.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The preamble, as amended, was agreed 


The concurrent resolution and the 
preamble as agreed to are as follows: 


Whereas for many years it has been the 
joint policy of the United States and the 
other States in the Western Hemisphere 
to act vigorously to prevent external inter- 
ference in the affairs of the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere; and 

Whereas in the recent past there has come 
to light strong evidence of intervention by 
the international Communist movement in 
the State of Guatemala, whereby government 
institutions have been infiltrated by Com- 
munist agents, weapons of war have been 
secretly shipped into that country, and the 
pattern of Communist conquest has be- 
come manifest; and 

Whereas on Sunday, June 20, 1954, the 
Soviet Government vetoed in the United 
Nations Security Council a resolution to 
refer the matter of the recent outbreak of 
hostilities in Guatemala to the Organization 
of American States: Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That it is the 
sense of Congress that the United States 
should reaffirm its support of the Caracas 
Declaration of solidarity of March 28, 1954, 
which is designed to prevent interference in 
Western Hemisphere affairs by the interna- 
tional Communist movement, and take all 
necessary and proper steps to support the 
Organization of American States in taking 
appropriate action to prevent any interfer- 
ence by the international Communist move- 
ment in the affairs of the states of the 
Western Hemisphere. 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the con- 
current resolution was agreed to be re- 
considered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the motion of the Senator 
from Michigan be laid on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from California to lay 
on the table the motion of the Senator 
from Michigan. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS, 1955 
The Senate resumed the consideration 

of the bill (H. R. 9447) making appro- 
priations for the Departments of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and related independent agencies for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, and 
for other purposes. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
have the committee amendments been 
acted on? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
has been no action on any committee 
amendments. The clerk will state the 
first committee amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. Under the heading 
“Title I—Department of Labor—Office 
of the Secretary,” on page 2, line 11, 
after the word “public”, it is proposed 
to strike out “$1,300,000” and insert 
“$1,354,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 


PERSONAL STATEMENT BY SENA- 
TOR MORSE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I rise to 
a matter of personal privilege. 

On June 15, 1954, on the call of the 
Unanimous Consent Calendar, wnen the 
bill (H. R. 8923), which had to do with 
a development of the Coosa River in 
Alabama and Georgia, came up for dis- 
cussion, colloquy took place between the 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Cor- 
pon] and the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. BusH]. As appears on page 
8223 of the Recorp, the senior Senator 
from Oregon asked the following ques- 
tion and there then took place the fol- 
lowing debate: 

Mr. Corpon. Mr. President, may I make an- 
other inquiry of the Senator from Connecti- 
cut, the chairman of the subcommittee? 
Can the Senator advise as to whether there 
was a unanimous vote in the committee? 

Mr. BusH. There was no opposition to the 
bill in the committee, in the nature of any 
testimony in opposition to it. All the testi- 
mony was favorable. 

My recollection, which is somewhat dif- 
ferent from that of the staff director, is 
that there was no opposition; but I have 
been advised that there may have been one 
vote against the bill in committee. 

Mr. Corpon. There was no record vote, 
then, I take it. 

Mr. BusH. I do not think a record vote 
was taken in committee, because the opposi- 
tion was confined to one vote. I thought 
that that vote had been changed in the last 
analysis, but I cannot say positively that it 
was. 


I wish to state for the record the facts 
as to what happened at the Public 
Works Committee. The junior Senator 
from Oregon not only voted against the 
bill, but he spoke against the bill in the 
committee, and the minutes of the Pub- 
lic Works Committee state very clearly 
the opposition of the junior Senator 
from Oregon to the Coosa River bill. 
There was an Official rollcall vote on the 
Coosa bill. The record of the committee 
shows very clearly that I voted against 
the Coosa bill on a rolicall vote. There 
is not the slightest evidence in the rec- 
ord of the Public Works Committee 
which would justify the implication of 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Buss] that the junior Senator from Ore- 
gon changed his opinion or his vote on 
the Coosa bill. 

I want the record to so disclose, be- 
cause it is that kind of a statement in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD which leads 
to the kind of smear article that appears 
in the Oregon press by Mr. Robert 
Smith, one of the correspondents for a 
series of Oregon newspapers. He is a 
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correspondent who has been barred from 
my office for over a year, for the simple 
reason that I have found him so unre- 
liable in his reporting to the people of 
the State of Oregon that I will not per- 
mit him in my office. My excluding him 
from my office is based on the simple 
reason that I do not intend to sit down 
with any newspaper correspondent who 
gives me a feeling that I have to keep 
a stenotypist in the office to make a 
record of any conversation I have with 
him. Mr. Smith has circulated in his 
column in the press some very interest- 
ing misrepresentations as to the position 
taken by the junior Senator from Oregon 
in regard to the Coosa bill and other mat- 
ters. In fact it is a habit with him. In 
his column, for example, he stated: 

The bill was sponsored not by the admin- 
istration or its spokesman in Congress, but 
by Democratic Senators Lister HILL and JOHN 
SPARKMAN, with whom Morse is usually al- 
lied on the various issues before the Senate. 

When it came up, Morse left the chamber. 
It was passed. He returned. 

Did he oppose it in the committee as he 
had bucked Cougar? 

Senator Corpon wanted to know that, too, 
apparently, when he asked Chairman BusH 
during debate on the Coosa bill whether the 
vote in committee had been unanimous. 

Buss said he understood one vote against 
it had been cast, but this was not recorded so 
it could not be checked. A committee staff 
member reported that Morse had cast a vote 
of opposition. 

But Buss told Corpon on the floor: 

“I do not think a record vote was taken 
in committee, because the opposition was 
confined to one vote. I thought that vote 
had been changed in the last analysis, but I 
cannot say positively that it was.” 


Mr. President, I wish to make two 
points. First, not only did I oppose the 
Coosa bill in the Public Works Commit- 
tee, but I spoke against the Coosa bill in 
the Public Works Committee. When I 
came to vote on the bill, on the rollcall 
vote in the Public Works Committee, I 
spoke even further against it. My col- 
leagues will find that what I said in the 
Public Works Committee in explaining 
my negative vote at the very time I cast 
it, was to this effect: “I wish to say that, 
on this bill, I shall vote against it, be- 
cause in my judgment we do not have the 
facts on it that we should have. Mr. 
Chairman, there has just been handed to 
the committee a report on the Coosa bill 
from the House of Representatives. The 
Senate Public Works Committee, as a 
committee, has not even had an op- 
portunity to read the report. In my 
opinion there have not been adequate 
public hearings in the Senate committee 
on the Coosa bill. Therefore I shall 
vote against it.” 

Mr. President, the smear artist by the 
name of Smith, who writes a column for 
some Oregon newspapers seeks to leave 
the impression that I “ducked” on the 
question of voting on the Coosa bill when 
it reached the Senate. It is unfortunate 
that I was not on the floor of the Senate 
when that bill came up, because the 
Senators from Alabama know that I was 
opposed to that bill. But it so happens 
that for some weeks there has been a 
Serious illness in my family. On that 
afternoon I was called from the floor 
of the Senate because of that illness in 
my family. As soon as I could return to 
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the floor of the Senate, I did so. In the 
meantime the Coosa bill had been passed. 

Mr. President, I do not choose to refer 
further to the situation of illness in my 
family, except to state the fact that for 
some weeks my wife has been in a body 
cast. When my absence from the Senate 
is required because of that situation, I 
shall not be in attendance in the Sen- 
ate, but shall be in attendance upon my 
wife. 

In further reference to the Coosa bill 
I wish to point out, Mr. President, that 
we need to have full and complete hear- 
ings on these so-called partnership bills. 
Such hearings have not been had on the 
Coosa bill or on the Cougar bill insofar 
as consideration of those bills in the 
Senate Committee on Public Works is 
concerned. I point out that there is 
pending at the present time the Morse 
bills on the Cougar Dam and on the 
Green Peter Dam, and that bill is spon- 
sored by approximately 15 Members of 
the Senate. For the benefit of Mr. Smith, 
I say today, on the floor of the Senate, 
that I shall continue to urge that we 
have full and complete hearings on these 
bills, because in my State there are great 
forces representing thousands and thou- 
sands of persons who believe it would be 
a tremendous mistake if the Cordon- 
Cougar Dam bill were passed. I am con- 
vinced that a large majority of the peo- 
ple of Oregon favor or will favor my bills 
on this partnership issue once they come 
to understand the facts. The Public 
Works Committee of the Senate has not 
conducted thorough hearings on the Cor- 
don-Cougar Dam bill and no hearings at 
all on my Cougar Dam bill. 

So I ask my colleagues in the Senate 
to obtain all the facts regarding those 
bills before they come to vote. 

In fairness to myself, Mr. President, I 
have made this statement this afternoon, 
first, because the statement made on 
June 15 on the floor of the Senate by the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BusH] 
does not represent the facts in regard to 
what happened in the Public Works 
Committee; and second, because the 
statement by Mr. Smith, in seeking to 
imply that I “ducked” on the question 
of voting on the Coosa bill, is entirely 
incorrect. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Upton in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Oregon yield to the Senator from 
Connecticut? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. If the Senator from Ore- 
gon will hand me the marked copy of the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD to which he has 
called my attention, I wish to say that 
the Senator from Oregon has a good 
point. I simply said: 

I do not think a record vote was taken in 
committee, because the opposition was con- 
fined to one vote. 


I think the Senator from Oregon will 
agree that I recalled there was one vote 
in opposition. 

Mr. MORSE. It would have been very 
helpful if the Senator from Connecticut 
had suggested who it was who voted in 
opposition. Also if he had checked the 
record and refreshed his memory about 
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the vote he would have recalled that 
there had been a record vote. 

Mr. BUSH. I thought I was protecting 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, Mr. President, the 
Senator never need worry about pro- 
tecting me. I do not ask anyone for 
protection on any position, at any time. 
I shall always be willing to stand on my 
record. 

Mr. BUSH. I shall accept the Sen- 
ator’s warning, and henceforth I shall 
not be so careful. 

But I say to the Senator from Oregon 
that the reason I did not mention his 
name was that he was not on the floor, 
and I was not quite clear how he even- 
tually voted. 

I recalled that he had opposed the bill, 
but I did not wish to put him in an 
awkward position, I say frankly, with 
his friends, the Senators from Alabama, 
because I was not sure what his ultimate 
position on the matter was. 

I wish to say to the Senator from Ore- 

gon that I am very, very sorry to have 
caused him any inconvenience or em- 
barrassment, and I am perfectly willing 
to apologize, if he thinks that is neces- 
Sary. 
Mr. MORSE. Let me assure the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut that I never ask 
for apologies. In my opinion, apologies 
are just matters of formality, anyway. 
They never right a wrong. 

Mr. BUSH. In my judgment they are 
not entirely that; sometimes they are 
called for. 

Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Oregon imputes that I had any intention 
of harming him or misrepresenting him, 
I wish to say that certainly was not the 
case. There was never any such inten- 
tion. Indeed, I tried to be rather care- 
ful, and I thought I was being careful, 
not to put him in an embarrassing posi- 
tion. 

I assure the Senator from Oregon that 
is my explanation of the matter. 

I am very glad the Senator from Ore- 
gon has brought up this matter; I do not 
like to have things of that sort carried 
around under cover, and I am very glad 
he has brought it up. I can say abso- 
lutely to the Senate and to the Senator 
from Oregon that I had no intention 
of misquoting him or misrepresenting 
him. My only intention was to protect 
him. Perhaps I should have mentioned 
his name in connection with the debate 
on the Coosa bill. I see now that I 
should have done so. But I wish to make 
very clear that my only intention was to 
protect the Senator from Oregon because 
he was not then on the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to thank the Senator from Connecticut 
for his statement, which bears out my 
statement of the facts in connection with 
the proceedings in the Public Works 
Committee. 

I wish to state that the statement 
he made on July 15, to the effect that 
it was his understanding that the vote 
in opposition in the committee had been 
changed, was a mistaken statement on 
his part, because at no time was my 
vote in the committee modified any 
way whatsover. The official record 
of the committee was available to the 
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Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BUSH], 
and I regret that he did not refer to it 
accurately on June 15. 

Let me say to the Senator from Con- 
necticut that he never has to be con- 
cerned about protecting me with my so- 
called liberal friends, or anyone else. 
My liberal friends know me well enough 
to know that when I disagree with them 
on a particular point I never hesitate 
to oppose them, either in committee or 
on the floor of the Senate. I think that 
on this case my liberal friends were 
on the wrong side of the issue. But I 
wish to say they knew I was opposed to 
their bill. I respected the honesty and 
sincerity of their position, but I dis- 
agreed with them, and opposed their 
views. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I wish to say that the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon 
came to the Senator from Alabama and 
said to the Senator from Alabama, “I 
am opposed to this bill. I have opposed 
it; and I voted against it this morning 
in the Public Works Committee.” That 
was the day when the Senator from 
Oregon had opposed the bill and had 
voted against it. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL] for confirm- 
ing my opposition to his bill. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I also wish to say to the Senator 
from Connecticut that, so far as he is 
concerned, I have made this statement, 
that involves him, for the purpose 
of correcting the record, for I knew he 
would wish to have the record corrected. 

I have made the statement also be- 
cause it gives me, once again, an oppor- 
tunity to illustrate to the people of my 
State that when they read the Smith 
column in the Oregon newspapers, they 
should take it with a grain of salt, be- 
cause they should take into considera- 
tion the motivation of this correspondent 
who writes for a group of Oregon news- 
papers. Insofar as the junior Senator 
from Oregon is concerned, Mr. Smith 
simply cannot get it out of his craw that 
he is denied admission to my office. He 
will continue to be denied admission to 
my office because of the kind of smear 
stuff and inaccuracies that is spread in 
his column is typical of his writings 
generally, when it comes to the junior 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I wish to say the 
same thing that my colleague, the senior 
Senator from Alabama, has said. The 
distinguished Senator from Oregon IMr. 
Morse] came to me personally and 
stated his views on this measure, and I 
had an opportunity to discuss it briefly 
with him. 

I am in thorough sympathy and I am 
fully in accord with his views, as he 
has frequently expressed them here on 
the fioor of the Senate, with reference 
to the situation in his area and the 
power development there. 

Although I was not successful in mak- 
ing the distinguished Senator from Ore- 
gon agree with me about the Coosa bill, 
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yet I do not believe that the Coosa situ- 
ation and the situation in Oregon are at 
all parallel. For the benefit of the rec- 
ord, I should like to state, if I may, several 
things that I think differentiate those 
situations. One is that the Coosa River 
has no public development whatsoever 
on it. However, it does have dams and 
installations which were put there by 
the Alabama Power Co., and which have 
been operated by the power company for 
many years. 

Second, there is no partnership in- 
volvement whatsoever. The entire proj- 
est is to be a private enterprise project, 
operated by the Alabama Power Co. 

Third, it is an operation in a terri- 
tory which is served exclusively by the 
Alabama Power Co., so there is no con- 
flict as between public and private inter- 
ests. 

Furthermore, it is a development 
which lies wholly within one State, the 
State of Alabama. I believe it is well to 
have the record show the facts which 
serve to differentiate this project from 
many projects in other parts of the 
country. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from Alabama for his comments. The 
point of view he has expressed with re- 
gard to Coosa Dam is the point of view 
which he expressed in conference with 
me and a point of view which was ex- 
pressed before the Public Works Com- 
mittee. It is a point of view with re- 
spect to which we have an honest differ- 
ence of opinion. I certainly respect his 
sincerity and his point of view but I do 
not agree with him, 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS, 1955 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 9447) making appro- 
priations for the Departments of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
related independent agencies for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1955, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
next committee amendment will be 
stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, 
after the previous committee amend- 
ment, to strike out the comma and “of 
which not more than $60,000 shall be for 
international labor affairs.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, 
at the beginning of line 11, to strike out 
“$665,000” and insert “$680,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, what hap- 
pened to the amendment on page 3, 
line 11? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, THYE. Mr. President, the chair- 
man of the subcommittee was not aware 
that that amendment had been agreed 
to. If it is the announcement of the 
Chair that the amendment has been 
agreed to, I respectfully ask unanimous 
consent that the vote by which the com- 
mittee amendment on page 3, line 11, 
was agreed to be reconsidered. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr, President, I offer 
an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to the amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 3, line 11, 
it is proposed to strike out “$680,000” and 
to insert in lieu thereof “$780,000.” 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, there is 
an additional section of the Amendment 
that I should like to have stated also. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The second amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky is, on page 2, line 24, after the 
semicolon, to insert the following “not to 
exceed $100,000 for improving the condi- 
tions of migratory labor.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment just stated is not an amend- 
ment to the committee amendment but 
to the bill. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the 
Senator from New York [Mr. LEHMAN] 
has proposed an identical or similar 
amendment, and with his consent I 
should like to have him joined as a co- 
sponsor of my amendment if it is satis- 
factory to the Senator from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Senator from New 
York will be added as a cosponsor of 
the amendment. The Chair states that 
the second amendment, on page 2, of- 
fered by the Senator from Kentucky, is 
an amendment to the bill, not to the 
committee amendment. Unanimous 
consent is necessary for its consideration 
at this time. 

Mr. COOPER. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it may be considered at this 
time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Kentucky 
give us an explanation of his amend- 
ment? What is the purpose of it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Kentucky? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Reserving 
my right to object, I should like to have 
a statement on the amendment. 

Mr. COOPER. The purpose of the 
amendment is to place in the bill $100,- 
000 for the Bureau of Labor Standards, 
to be used as a beginning of an action 
program to improve the conditions of 
migratory labor within the United 
States. It has nothing to do with labor 
forces which are brought in from with- 
out the United States, such as Mexican 
labor. It is a program which has been 
twice proposed by President Eisenhower, 
and proposed by the Secretary of Labor, 
Mr. Mitchell. 

If the Senator from Texas desires, I 
can elaborate on it at this time, but at 
the moment all I am asking is unanimous 
consent that the amendment be con- 
sidered, and that the second part of the 
amendment, which describes the purpose 
of the $100,000 also be considered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving the right to object, the 
purpose of my inquiry is to ascertain if 
the amendment proposed to be offered by 
the Senator from Kentucky is the 


amendment in which several citizens of 
my State are interested. 
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Archbishop Lucey of my State has 
written me that he felt it was very im- 
portant that the Senate give considera- 
tion to the appropriation of $100,000 for 
the purpose of studying and improving 
the migratory labor situation all over the 
Nation. I understand that the Bureau 
of the Budget recommended this appro- 
priation, but the House and Senate 
committees have turned it down. Is 
that the item to which the Senator 
addresses his amendment? 

Mr. COOPER. That is correct. The 
President recommended it in his budget 
message. The House committee did not 
include it in the bill. There was a vote 
taken in the House, and I believe it was 
defeated by a vote of 91 to 87. The Sen- 
ate committee likewise did not include 
it in the bill which is now before the 
Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I believe the amendment should 
be considered by the Senate, and I hope 
it will be considered. I certainly have 
no objection to it. This is a matter 
which greatly concerns some of the great 
humanitarian leaders of my State. I 
urge the Senate to adopt the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I should 
like to speak on the amendment which 
has been offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER] 
and by the Senator from New York [Mr, 
LEHMAN]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. A parlia- 
mentary inquiry, Mr. President, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas will state it. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Has unani- 


mous consent been given to offer the 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has 
not been given. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Kentucky 
Mr. Cooper], that the second amend- 
ment offered by him, on page 2, be con- 
sidered at this time, and that both 
amendments be considered en bloc? 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair hears no objection, and it is so 
ordered. The Chair recognizes the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. This amendment has 
been before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee for the past 2 years, the House 
considered it a year ago, it was also con- 
sidered by the House and Senate com- 
mittees this year, and both committees 
rejected it. This year the House con- 
sidered it and rejected it. The Senate 
Appropriations Committec—first the 
subcommittee and then the full commit- 
tee—gave consideration to this entire 
question, and finally rejected the pro- 
posed amendment. 

As chairman of the subcommittee, I 
must convey to the Senate the informa- 
tion that this question was discussed and 
studied in committee at considerable 
length, and that the final decision of the 
committee, supported by a large per- 
centage of the members of the full com- 
mittee, was to reject the $100,000 item. 

Certainly the amendment has merit, 
and I should say that possibly it would 
be desirable to have such a study made, 
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But many other items in the appropri- 
ation bill were more compelling. That 
is why the committee did not make the 
funds available in the bill. For that 
reason, I must object to it, because I 
feel that after the full committee has 
taken action, I must support vigorously 
the objection which the full committee 
registered to the item. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I should 
like to explain briefly why I consider 
this amendment to be important. 

As the distinguished Senator from 
Texas has brought out by his inquiry, 
the purpose of the amendment would be 
to place in the appropriation bill $100,- 
000, to be used by the Bureau of Labor 
Standards in correlating the work of the 
various Federal agencies and also of ini- 
tiating or encouraging programs within 
the States to deal with the problem of 
migratory labor within the United 
States. 

I know that in the past years many of 
us have read many official Government 
reports on this program. Aside from 
that there is a great body of literature of 
fiction and of studies bearing upon the 
problem of migratory labor within the 
United States. 

All that literature and all the reports 
show the same picture. It is one of low 
wages and irregular employment, child 
labor, the lack of health and welfare 
services, irregular and intermittent edu- 
cation for children, juvenile delin- 
quency, and crime. 

A great deal has been done by some of 
the States and by charitable and private 
organizations and by churches toward 
meeting these unfortunate and unhappy 
conditions. Within the Government 
itself, it must be admitted, there are 
several agencies which deal in some way 
with this problem. 

The Department of Agriculture has a 
placement service. The Child Bureau 
in the Department of Labor has an in- 
terest in it, as has the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare through 
the Office of Education. 

There are many other agencies that 
consider the problem in one way or an- 
other. The purpose of the amendment, 
which may not be clear to some because 
it is a beginning effort on the part of the 
Federal Government, is to take steps to 
correlate and to bring together the ac- 
tivities of various agencies within the 
Federal Government itself, and direct 
them toward this problem and the at- 
tendant consequences of the problem. 

It is also designed to take action 
whereby there may be given to the vari- 
ous States information about the prob- 
lem itself, which relates to the 1 million 
agricultural workers who are in constant 
migration and movement, of the social 
consequences of this movement, of the 
steps that certain States are taking in 
an advanced way to meet these conse- 
quences, and to advise and encourage 
the various States themselves to provide 
assistance. 

I am certain that it is a program 
which, if initiated, would receive a wide 
response from the States and from 
church and religious organizations, and 
from many social organizations 
throughout the country. The point I 
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make is that this problem has been with 
us for a long time. 

As I said, it has been the subject of 
much literature. There has been noth- 
ing done by the Federal Government in 
an organized way. 

President Eisenhower recognized this 
need and this problem in his budget 
message last year. He asked, as I re- 
member, for the sum of $200,000 for the 
Department of Labor to begin this pro- 
gram. It was denied by the House and 
was denied by the Senate. 

This year, in his budget message, he 
again called the attention of the Con- 
gress to this problem and made the 
statement which I now quote: 


The social and economic plight of migra- 
tory farmworkers has been studied re- 
peatedly. Up to now little positive action to 
better these conditions has been taken by 
the Federal Government. This budget in- 
cludes the recommended appropriation of 
$100,000 to enable the Department of Labor 
to provide leadership in establishing a co- 
operative Federal-State program in the fiscal 
year 1955. 


I should like also to read a brief state- 
ment made by Hon. James P. Mitchell, 
Secretary of Labor, before the Senate 
committee, in the conduct of its hearings 
on March 8, 1954, because I believe it is 
a good statement of the purposes of this 
amendment: 


This item of $100,000 is essentially for the 
same kind of a program, affecting the wel- 
fare of about 1 million workers, as was pro- 
posed to Congress for 1954. With these 
workers moving from State to State to meet 
seasonal labor needs, it becomes the responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government, I believe, to 
provide leadership in improving the condi- 
tions under which they work. I believe that 
the Department of Labor should take the 
initiative in attempting to find and work 
out constructive ways to improve their work- 
ing conditions. The need for consultation 
and assistance to the States in trying to 
achieve solutions to this vexing problem, I 
believe, is immediate. There is an oppor- 
tunity to do something through this program 
which will pay real dividends to the economy 
of the country in more stable and efficient 
labor and in a better way of life for 
the migrant workers and their children. 
Through our farm-placement program we 
have been able to do a good deal in the or- 
derly recruitment and placement of these 
seasonal farmworkers, but the Department 
has a responsibility to give leadership and 
help in seeking solutions to the broader 
problems of community attitudes, services, 
and working conditions. It is such a pro- 
gram that the Bureau of Labor Standards 
proposes. I believe it will make all of our 
Department services in this field more effec- 
tive. It will give the farmer better workers 
and at the same time help to give this under- 
privileged group of American families more 
nearly the American way of life for them- 
selves and their children. I hope your com- 
mittee will give favorable consideration to it. 


I point out 2 or 3 reasons for the 
amendment which I think should ad- 
dress themselves to the Senate. 

First. It is for the benefit of 1 million 
migratory workers who constantly fol- 
low the sun, follow the seasonal crops, in 
order to produce food which we need 
and which we eat. 

Second. It is designed to provide bet- 
ter social and educational conditions for 
those persons and their children. 
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Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, the chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee 
and I have had a discussion and a con- 
ference with reference to the proposed 
amendment, and we agree that we will 
take the amendment to conference, if 
that will be satisfactory to the sponsor 
of the amendment. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. 

I hope the reasons which addressed 
themselves to the President of the 
United States and to the Secretary of 
Labor will be considered, and I know 
that when the amendment is taken to 
conference the Senate conferees will fol- 
low the vote of the Senate and make 
every effort to hold it in the appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I am 
very glad, indeed, to support as a co- 
sponsor the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Kentucky. I had previ- 
ously submitted an identical amend- 
ment. Iam very glad, indeed, that the 
committee has agreed to take this 
amendment to conference, I very much 
hope it will be agreed to. 

I have had a great deal of experience in 
connection with this subject. Some of 
the States have established on a volun- 
tary basis certain departmental agen- 
cies to care for this situation. There 
are more than a million farm-labor mi- 
grants in this country, and they are all 
American citizens. I do not want any 
misunderstanding or confusion to take 
place in regard to the position of these 
men and women as compared with that 
of the so-called wetbacks. These peo- 
ple are American citizens. Their chil- 
dren are today receiving less education 
than their fathers and grandfathers re- 
ceived generations ago. They are com- 
pletely cut off from all community serv- 
ice because they are only temporary 
residents of a community. 

In New York State we have done a 
great deal to take care of the situation. 
In most of the States of the Union, how- 
ever, the communities have not been so 
fortunate. 

I very much hope that the amendment 
will receive approval in conference, and 
I am grateful to the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, I am 
indeed happy to note that the chairman 
of the committee has indicated that he 
will take this amendment to conference. 
I am certainly in full support of the 
amendment, because it will improve the 
conditions of migrant workers. 

It is high time that our Department 
of Labor has a specific appropriation 
and program for this purpose. 

Illiteracy, ill health, child labor, pov- 
erty, community neglect, and hostility 
are the lot of thousands of American 
farm workers’ families. How can de- 
mocracy function under such conditions 
as these? They could be the very breed- 
ing grounds upon which communism 
might feed at home as well as abroad. 

We know that technical assistance 
helps to fight these very conditions which 
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insidiously undermine the growth of de- 
mocracy in other lands. We appropriate 
funds to support it. Isay we need a few 
drops of technical aid at home to patch 
up some of the holes in America’s own 
dike of democracy. 

This proposed $100,000 for the Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards to develop a program for American 
agricultural migrant families is the few 
drops we need now, and need badly. We 
cannot afford not to spend these few 
thousand dollars to get rid of some of 
the conditions which breed despair and 
destruction of democracy within our own 
house. 

For years there have been studies and 
surveys, and committees and commis- 
sions have been making recommenda- 
tions, pointing out the sore spots in our 
agricultural economy. But the Govern- 
ment has done nothing, and the danger 
to our democracy grows worse. This ap- 
propriation item gives us a chance to 
demonstrate that the Congress really 
cares about the most downtrodden group 
of workers in the United States. 

I am sure the committee will see to 
it that this $100,000 appropriation is 
retained in the bill. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I am 
delighted to aline myself in this instance 
with the junior Senator from Kentucky 
and the junior Senator from New York. 
I recognize the difficulties under which 
the Appropriations Committee and its 
subcommittees are laboring because of 
the multiplicity of recommendations and 
requests that come to them, but in this 
instance I should like to say that the 
Eisenhower administration has made a 
recommendation which should receive 
favorable consideration of the Congress 
with respect to caring for the million or 
more American citizens migrating, as 
they do, from one State to another, seek- 
ing gainful employment and taking part 
in the harvesting of our agricultural 
products. 

We have the opportunity by approving 
the appropriation of $100,000 to assist in 
the programs of the States of the Ameri- 
can Union in alleviating the conditions 
under which American citizens who are 
classified as migrants and their families 
are living today. One hundred thousand 
dollars is a small enough start to take 
care of a million American citizens. It 
amounts to approximately 10 cents a 
head, on the basis of $100,000, to be ap- 
plied to a million individuals who are 
taking part in the production of agricul- 
tural commodities for the people of the 
United States. 

So I very much hope, Mr. President, 
that the amendment will be adopted by 
the Senate, taken to conference, and 
finally retained in the bill, and thus, to 
the limited extent provided, the Federal 
Government will recognize a continuing 
problem faced by people who are poor, 
who have no homes, who are required, as 
was suggested earlier, to follow the sun 
from one State to another in order to 
earn a livelihood for themselves and for 
their families. Thus, we shall lead the 
way in improving the tragic lot of Ameri- 
can migratory labor. 

I very much hope the Senate will adopt 
the amendment. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing en bloc to the 
amendment to the bill on page 2, and to 
the committee amendment on page 3, of- 
fered by the Senator from Kentucky. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment, as amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity,” on page 4, line 14, after the figures 
“$1,100,000”, to strike out “shall” and 
insert “‘may.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment designated 6-24-54 
E,” which is as follows: On page 4, line 
13, delete “$4,650,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof “$5,050,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arizona is not an amendment to a com- 
mittee amendment. The committee 
amendments are still pending. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I have no objection to 
the adoption of the committee amend- 
ments, but I should like to have my 
amendment disposed of now. I do not 
understand that there has been an 
agreement to consider committee 
amendments first. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Amend- 
ments to the bill may not be considered 
until after the committee amendments 
have been acted upon. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I may say 
that the Senator from Arizona has a very 
heavy schedule of attendance on confer- 
ence committees. Therefore, in order to 
accommodate him, I should be perfectly 
willing, by unanimous consent, to agree 
to have his amendment considered now, 
rather than to have him wait until all 
committee amendments are disposed of. 
The item to which the Senator from 
Arizona refers is not a committee 
amendment. The $4,650,000 in the Sen- 
ate bill is the same figure as was passed 
by the House. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is correct. 

Mr. THYE. As I understand, the Sen- 
ator from Arizona desires to offer an 
amendment which would increase the 
amount by $400,000, so as to make the 
appropriation $5,050,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Arizona? The Chair hears none. 

The clerk will state the amendment. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 4, 
line 13, it is proposed to delete 84,650, 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$5,050,- 
000.” 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Bureau of the 
Budget now admits that a mistake was 
made in reducing the appropriation for 
the Veterans’ Employment Service by 
$400,000, which would require it to re- 
duce its personnel to the lowest point 
since before World War II. 

The Veterans’ Employment Service 
workload is increasing. There are now 
more than 20 million veterans. The 
number of veterans is increasing at the 
rate of from 75,000 to 100,000 a month. 

Many veterans, particularly the Ko- 
rean veterans, are experiencing difficulty 
in securing employment in the current 
labor market, or in otherwise making 
satisfactory adjustment to civilian life, 
and are requiring more specialized as- 
sistance from the Veterans’ Employment 
Service. 

The House reduced the amount re- 
quested in the budget by $110,000 and 
then directed that the $400,000 for the 
Veterans’ Employment Service be taken 
from other activities of the Department 
of Labor. I have a statement from the 
Bureau of the Budget which shows what 
the effect of such action would be. To 
do so would eliminate the interstate farm 
information program which directs do- 
mestic migrant farm workers according 
to crop conditions. 

It would eliminate labor market an- 
alysis, which shows current and near 
future employment by industry, and 
would restrict area labor market analysis 
solely to large areas. No analysis will 
be possible for smaller areas. 

It would prevent a planned intensive 
drive against fraudulent claims pay- 
ments and a proposed study of the ade- 
quacy of unemployment compensation 
benefits. 

It would curtail Federal guidance on 
placement activities by the States and 
Federal clearinghouse operations. 

It would create a backlog in audit of 
State operations. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement which I have 
obtained from the Bureau of the Budget 
be printed in full at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The following tabulation compares the 
1954 and 1955 budgets for the Bureau of 
Employment Security, salaries and expenses: 


Veterans’ Employment Service] $1, 073, 400 
Remaining programs. 


Total salaries and expenses. 


House 


$700, 000 $1, obit +400, 000 
4, 060, 000 3, 550, — 510, 000 


4, 760, 000 4, 650, 000 —110, 000 


While the total House cut is but $110,000 
the distribution reduces the non-Veterans 
Employment Service operations by $510,000. 
The House action provides $400,000 addi- 
tional to the VES program at the expense of 
high-priority activities. The House figure: 

1. Eliminates the interstate farm infor- 
mation program which directs domestic 


migrant farm workers according to crop con- 
ditions. 

2. Eliminates labor-market analysis which 
shows current and near future employment 
by industry; restricts area labor market 
analysis solely to large areas. No analysis 
will be possible for smaller areas; wipes 
out Federal assistance to local community 
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employment programs. These activities are 
especially pertinent, currently for programs 
seeking to decrease local unemployment. 

3. Prevents a planned intensive drive 
against fraudulent claims payment and a 
proposed study on adequacy of unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits. 

4. Curtails Federal guidance on placement 
activities by the States and Federal clear- 
inghouse operations under which one State’s 
decisions and procedures are made available 
to all other States. 

5. Creates a backlog in audit of State op- 
erations and requires heavy overtime in 
analysis and review of State budget re- 
quests, 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator from 
Arizona has made a statement that the 
Bureau of the Budget has made a mis- 
take. Certainly that was not the evi- 
dence before our committee, as the Sen- 
ator will remember. Does the Senator 
have a letter from the Bureau, or upon 
what authority does he make the state- 
ment. I should like to know if the Sena- 
tor has an unsigned memorandum or a 
signed letter. Also, I desire to know if 
the Bureau of the Budget stands be- 
hind the statement of the Senator that 
the Bureau has made a mistake. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I made inquiry as to 
what the effect of the change would be, 
and this is its statement. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I am not question- 
ing the Senator’s word, as he well 
knows. Certainly, anything he says in 
serious vein, I believe. But I wish to 
know something about the situation. 

Has the Senator from Arizona any 
communication from the Bureau of the 
Budget, in writing, which could be used 
in the committee of conference or any- 
where else, which states that the Bu- 
reau has made a mistake? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I have placed this 
statement in the Recorp. If the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire inquires of the 
Bureau of the Budget in regard to it, he 
will find that the Bureau will stand be- 
hind the statement. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. The Senator from Ari- 
zona has stated that the Bureau of the 
Budget is willing to agree that it made 
a mistake in its budget recommendation. 
The subcommittee which conducted 
hearings on the question had no such 
information. 

In the bill as it came from the House 
it was specifically stated that $1,100,000 
was for a Veterans’ Administration fund, 
and contained the word “shall.” The 
Senate committee struck out the word 
“shall” and inserted in lieu thereof the 
word “may.” 

Mr. HAYDEN. That change from 
“shall” to “may” helps some, but it does 
not take care of the entire situation. 

Mr. THYE. Yes. But the subcom- 
mittee which held hearings did not re- 
ceive information that the Bureau of 
the Budget had made an error. This is 
the language of the request made to 
the committee: 

Salaries and expenses: For expenses nec- 
essary for the general administration of the 
employment service and unemployment 
compensation programs, including tempor- 
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ary employment of persons, without regard 
to the civil-service laws, for the farm place- 
ment migratory-labor program; and not to 
exceed $10,000 for services as authorized by 
section 15 of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 
U. S. C. 55a). 


Following that is a recommendation 
that the amount should be changed 
from $4,650,000 to $4,760,000. 

That information was received by us 
simply as a departmental recommenda- 
tion; we received no evidence that the 
Bureau of the Budget had conceded they 
had made a mistake. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I understand; but 
when the Bureau of the Budget learned 
of the action taken by the House, and 
became aware of what the effect of that 
action would be, they made a statement 
which I have placed in the REcorpD, and 
which can be verified by contacting the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I have a letter from 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
dated June 21, 1954, which is a very re- 
cent letter. I should like to have the 
attention of Senators while I read it, 
because it is not in accordance with the 
statement which the Senator from Ari- 
zona has made. It reads as follows: 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., June 21, 1954. 
Hon. STYLES BRIDGES, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR BRIDGES: In the course 
of marking up the 1955 appropriation bill 
for the Department of Labor, you may wish 
to give consideration to the effects of the 
House action on the salaries and expenses 
of the Bureau of Employment Security. A 
brief statement is enclosed which summarizes 
these effects. 

The Secretary of Labor feels that if the 
House action stands, as compared with the 
President’s budget, the work of the Bureau 
will be crippled very seriously in a number 
of basic activities. As you know, the major 
costs in the Department’s budget are those 
associated with the employment service and 
unemployment compensation programs, and 
it would seem very important to continue 
the basic work which affects the soundness 
of these large operations. The recommenda- 
tions shown in the President’s budget re- 
flected our best judgment on the priorities. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROWLAND HUGHEs, 
Director. 


In other words, the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget still stands on his 
statement made before the committee 
with respect to the original budget. 
That is what has bothered me, in con- 
nection with what the Senator from 
Arizona seeks to do. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That may be, but the 
Bureau of the Budget confesses, in the 
letter which the Senator from New 
Hampshire has read and in the state- 
ment which I have presented, that the 
reduction would have very adverse ef- 
fects on a number of activities of the 
Department of Labor. 

Mr. BRIDGES. In the letter to me 
the Bureau does not make such a con- 
fession; it says it stands on the original 
budget, 
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Mr. HAYDEN. What can be done is 
to take my amendment to conference; 
then the conferees can take up the ques- 
tion with the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. BRIDGES. If that is done, it will 
give us an opportunity to ascertain ex- 
actly where the Bureau of the Budget 
stands. But certainly the committee 
acted in good faith. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I am not charging 
anyone with bad faith. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I understand that. 
The Senator from Arizona and I may 
differ on questions, but we never will 
challenge anyone’s good faith. In this 
instance, the Senator has information 
different from that which the committee 
received. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I have already placed 
the memorandum from the Bureau of 
the Budget in the RECORD. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. If I understand cor- 
rectly, the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Arizona would increase the 
amount for the Bureau of Employment 
Security $400,000? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is correct. 

Mr. CARLSON. I am somewhat fa- 
miliar, of course, with the problems of 
the Appropriations Committee, and I 
sympathize with it, and therefore I do 
not like to come on the floor of the 
Senate and urge increases. However, I 
have made an investigation of the Bu- 
reau of Employment Security and I be- 
lieve the effect on it of the reduced ap- 
propriation would be most unfortunate. 
I sincerely hope the committee will take 
the amendment to conference and con- 


sider it. I urge the adoption of the 
amendment. 
Mr. THYE. The Budget Bureau 


recommended $110,000 more than the 
House committee or the Senate com- 
mittee were willing to approve. I should 
like to have the attention of the distin- 
guished Senator from Arizona. I will be 
very frank and state that as chairman 
of the subcommittee I put a question 
mark on the item as I carried it from 
the subcommittee to the full committee. 
I personally feel we were conservative in 
appropriating for the item. I make that 
statement in all frankness. However, I 
do not believe that we should go to the 
extent of adopting the full increase pro- 
posed by the Senator from Arizona, be- 
cause the Senator is proposing to in- 
crease the item by $400,000, and the 
Budget Bureau recommended an in- 
crease of only $110,000 above what both 
85 House and Senate committees agreed 
Mr. HAYDEN. I am sure that the 
Senator from Minnesota will agree with 
me that we do not wish to have anything 
happen to the other divisions of the 
Labor Department which will seriously 
cripple their ability to perform the duties 
imposed upon them by law. I suggest 
that the amendment increasing the item 
$400,000 be agreed to, which will restore 
the $110,000 cut made by the committees 
of both Houses. It will provide $75,000 
with which to pay terminal leave costs 
due to reduction in personnel. As op- 


posed to the cut by the Bureau of the 
Budget of $1,100,000 for the Employment 
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Service, it would give the Secretary of 
Labor maximum flexibility. 

If the amount is taken to conference 
and a compromise is reached on a figure 
anywhere between $110,000 and $400,000, 
the Senator from Arizona will be satis- 
fied. 

Mr. THYE. The Senator from Ari- 
zona means, as I understand, that he 
desires that we go above the Budget 
Bureau recommendation, and take the 
full $400,000 increase to conference? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. THYE. Of course, the Senator 
from Arizona will be one of the conferees. 

Mr. HAYDEN. No, I will not, Iam not 
a member of the subcommittee which 
considered this bill. 

Mr. THYE. The Senator is correct. 
The Senator from Arizona is on so many 
conferences that I thought he would be 
on this one. 

Mr. HAYDEN. No; I shall not be. 
The pending item was brought to my 
attention, and it certainly is worthy of 
the attention of the conferees, in view of 
the reductions in clerical force which 
would take place which would affect per- 
sons who had been employed there for 
more than 10 years. If the reduction in 
appropriation is adhered to, $75,000 will 
have to be paid in terminal leave bene- 
fits. I am sure the Senate does not want 
that to happen. When the increased 
amount is taken to conference, I am sure 
that contact can be made with represent- 
atives of the Department of Labor and 
the Bureau of the Budget to the end that 
no undue hardship will be incurred for 
lack of necessary funds. 

Mr. THYE. I must call to the Sena- 
tor’s attention the fact that the $400,000 
increase which the Senator proposes is 
$290,000 above the Budget Bureau’s rec- 
ommendation in the first instance. That 
would make it exceedingly difficult for 
me, as subcommittee chairman, to take 
such a sum to conference. 

I should be perfectly satisfied and 
agreeable if the Senator from Arizona 
would modify his amendment so that the 
increase would be in the amount recom- 
mended by the Budget Bureau, $110,000, 
because, as I have frankly stated, I had 
a question mark on this item when I 
carried it from the subcommittee to the 
full committee. I felt that the subcom- 
mittee had been too conservative. How- 
ever, for me to state that I would be 
willing to take to conference an item 
which is $290,000 above the recommenda- 
tion of the Budget Bureau would be in- 
consistent with a subcommittee chair- 
man’s responsibility to the full com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If the Senator from 
Minnesota feels that way about it, I mod- 
ify my amendment by proposing to in- 
crease the amount $110,000, instead of 
$400,000. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I shall be 
very happy to take the item to confer- 
ence with that increase, because we would 
not be exceeding the Budget Bureau’s 
recommendation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Ari- 
zona, as modified. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next 
committee amendment will be stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, 
line 7, after the word “which”, to strike 
out “$16,400,000” and insert “$6,000,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, 
line 11, after the word “paid”, to insert 
“or salary costs resulting from changes 
in compensation plans.” 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota, the 
subcommittee chairman, will recall that 
we had a discussion as to what the mean- 
ing of this language was. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I do 
not like to interfere, but I should like to 
state that this is an amendment in which 
the Senator from New Hampshire sug- 
gested 2 or 3 words. ‘Then a member of 
the committee very quickly moved to add 
to the language suggested. The Senator 
from New Hampshire did not exactly 
know at that time what the legal inter- 
pretation of the additional words would 
be. The Senator from New Hampshire 
now thinks that the original language 
would be better than that of the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. HILL. I wish to say to the distin- 
guished Senator from New Hampshire 
that the Senator from Alabama rose to 
make that very statement. He thinks 
that the original language of the distin- 
guished Senator from New Hampshire is 
the proper language. The words “or sal- 
ary costs” are what we seek to have in 
the bill. 

Mr. President, I move to amend the 
committee amendment on page 5, line 
11, by striking out after the word “costs” 
the words “resulting from changes in 
compensation plans.” 

As I think the Senator from New 
Hampshire implied, if the Senate agrees 
to the amendment there will be adopted 
what was in the mind of the distin- 
guished Senator from New Hampshire 
and what was the intention of the com- 
mittee at the time the committee re- 
ported the bill. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, the 
amendment to the amendment is per- 
fectly agreeable to me, because the au- 
thor of the amendment concedes that 
there was some doubt as to the legal 
interpretation of the additional words. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment to the 
committee amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In the com- 
mittee amendment on page 5, in lines 11 
and 12, it is proposed to strike out the 
words “resulting from changes in com- 
pensation plans.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
next committee amendment will be 
stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, 
line 3, to strike out “$1,521,000” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “$1,581,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, 
line 17, to strike out “$6,000,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$6,100,000.” 
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Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment to the committee amend- 
ment, which is designated 6-24—54-H. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment to the 
committee amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Maine. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 10, 
line 17, it is proposed to strike out 
“$6,100,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$6,233,000.” 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I should 
like to speak briefly on behalf of my 
amendment to restore the fiscal 1955 ap- 
propriations for the Wage and Hour Di- 
vision, Department of Labor, to $6,233,- 
000, the amount recommended by the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

It was with genuine concern that I saw 
Congress last year approve a sizable re- 
duction in operating funds for this Divi- 
sion charged with proper enforcement of 
the laws that insure minimum labor 
standards and wages to the American 
workingman and woman. It is with even 
greater concern that I again see this 
year the moneys recommended by the 
Bureau of the Budget for this Division 
being reduced by congressional action. 

The Wage and Hour Division has juris- 
diction and primary responsibility for 
the enforcement of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, which insures to the 
American worker a minimum wage, the 
Davis-Bacon Construction Act and the 
Walsh-Healey Public Contract Act 
which insure to the American worker 
engaged on Government contracts com- 
parable standards and wages to those 
prevailing in similar private industries 
and construction companies. 

The appropriations for this Division 
since 1951, the year of its highest appro- 
priation, are as follows: 

For 1951, $9,396,400. 

For 1952, $8,510,000. 

Por 1953, $7,639,139. 

For 1954, $6,250,000. 

For 1955, $6,000,000 passed by the 
House, $6,100,000 reported out by the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, con- 
trasted with $6,233,000 approved by the 
Budget Bureau and identical with the 
amount of my amendment. 

Last year the reduction of over $1 
million in the appropriation resulted in 
the closing of 22 field offices of this Divi- 
sion and the dismissal of over 300 em- 
ployees. 

If the proposed reduction occurs, the 
current employment of this Division— 
of 1,043 people—will be reduced to an 
alltime low of 1,009 people. This com- 
pares with the maximum employment of 
1951 of over 1,800 people. 

The brunt of this year’s reduction in 
force will be borne by the Investigation 
Division, which has been making the in- 
spections for possible law violations. Ac- 
cording to figures of the Department of 
Labor, the number of Wage and Hour 
Investigators—who also do Walsh- 
Healey inspection—is down to 493 during 
the current fiscal year, as compared to 
852 in 1951, 740 in 1952, and 612 in 1953. 
The 493 figure is even lower than the 
number in 1942, when there were 529 
inspectors. Two years ago, some 40,000 
inspections were made. Last year de- 
spite reductions, about the same total 
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was reached, except that—very signifi- 
cantly—the inspections had to be of the 
short-cut type, meaning limited em- 
ployee interviews and a cursory inspec- 
tion of the plant. From the division’s 
viewpoint, this is a very unsatisfactory 
way of finding out whether the law is be- 
ing obeyed. It should be emphasized 
here that roughly about one-half of 
these inspections show violations of the 
minimum-wage requirements. 
STATISTICS 


In 1941, about 48,500 firms were in- 
spected, and more than 31,000 were found 
in violation, with more than 18,000 re- 
quiring restitution of wages. This pat- 
tern has held up fairly consistently 
throughout the years, with more than 
50 percent of the inspected firms being 
found in violation—in some years in ma- 
jor violation—of the act. 

In 1949, before the 75-cent-mini- 
mum rate became effective, there were 
more than 32,000 inspections, and more 
than 18,000 firms were found in violation. 
In 1951, there were more than 26,000 in- 
spections, with almost 19,000 firms being 
found in violation of the act—more than 
6,000 in violation of the minimum wage. 
The same generally was true in 1952 
and 1953, with 24,000 out of 41,000 and 
20,000 out of 38,000 found in violation. 
In these 2 years the minimum-wage vio- 
lations were over 7,000 and over 4,000, 
respectively. The same trend continues 
into 1954. 

In 1941, Congress expressed the opin- 
ion, that at least 14 or 15 percent of 
covered firms should be inspected. This 
percentage has never been reached. 
Twelve percent was reached in 1 year, 
but this amount gradually sank to 
around 4 percent in 1950, and now is 
scarcely more than 5 percent. Only 5 
percent of the covered firms are in- 
spected within any 1 year. 

And now, with enforcement personnel 
being reduced, the number of firms and 
employees to be inspected has increased 
appreciably, adding to the difficulties of 
proper enforcement. In 1940, 250,000 
firms, with 12,652,700 employees, were 
covered by the Wage and Hour Act. To- 
day, more than 715,000 firms, with 
around 21 million employees are covered 
by the act. 

Also of particular concern this year 
will be the serious effect of these reduc- 
tions upon the enforcement of these laws 
in Puerto Rico, where the Territorial 
government as well as industry on that 
island have been requesting action re- 
garding substandard wage conditions. 
If this reduction is carried out, the pres- 
ent system of using two industrial com- 
mittees on the island—of 9 members 
each: 3 from labor, 3 from management, 
and 3 from the general public—will be 
reduced to 1 industrial committee. This 
will mean, contrary to the express pro- 
visions of section 8 of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, that the minimum wage 
rates for a particular industry in Puerto 
Rico could be reviewed on an average 
of only once every 7 years. This time 
lag in reviewing will exist at a time when 
many Puerto Rican workers are receiv- 
ing minimum wages of 30 cents and even 
18 cents an hour, in industries competing 
with industries on the mainland, 
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The maximum effect of this proposed 
reduction will, therefore, be felt in en- 
forcing one of our basic labor laws— 
the minimum-wage law. The effect 
would also be felt in enforcing the Davis- 
Bacon and Walsh-Healey Acts. 

In 1950, Reorganization Plan No. 14 
clearly contemplated enforcement of the 
Davis-Bacon Public Contracts Act by 
a Labor Department staff especially 
trained for that purpose, instead of the 
unsatisfactory practice of relying upon 
contracting ‘officers and investigating 
only 2 or 3 of the more aggravated viola- 
tions a year. Despite the plan and de- 
spite repeated requests for modest ap- 
propriations to train a specialized in- 
specting staff, nothing more has been 
done to execute the intent of this reor- 
ganization plan, because funds have not 
been made available. 

The change from a total of over $9%4 
million, 5 years ago, and over 1,800 em- 
ployees to less than two-thirds of this 
amount and one-half the number of 
employees, shows the gradual, almost 
systematic destruction of the effective- 
ness of this Division of the Department 
of Labor in protecting the standards and 
safeguarding the minimum wages of the 
American working man and woman. 

My amendment would put into law the 
judgment and recommendation of the 
Bureau of the Budget as to what funds 
are necessary to operate this depart- 
ment in the coming year. At the same 
time, my amendment would make more 
certain that the capable, hard-working 
staff of the Wage and Hour Division can 
do the work Congress intended it should 
do, namely, the proper enforcement of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, the Davis- 
Bacon Act, and the Walsh-Healey Act. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I 
sincerely hope that those of my col- 
leagues who believe in the continuation 
of an effective Wage and Hour Division 
will support my amendment to increase 
this appropriation to the amount recom- 
mended by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. President, if we are to continue 
on the statute books the laws passed by 
Congress, then we, in turn, must give 
the departments and agencies we charge 
with the responsibility of carrying out 
those laws, adequate tools with which 
to work. 

It is foolish to cripple an agency, by 
stripping it of the means of carrying out 
a law. Better it is to eliminate the law 
from the statute books. So, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I hope very much that my amend- 
ment to the committee amendment will 
be adopted. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I wish to 
say to the distinguished Senator from 
Maine that the testimony the subcom- 
mittee received at the hearings supports 
the contention of the Senator from 
Maine that the amount appropriated by 
the bill is too small. I am aware of the 
fact that, as chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, I have the responsibility of sup- 
porting the action taken by the full com- 
mittee, as well as the action taken by 
the subcommittee. Nevertheless, judg- 
ing from the testimony we received in 
the hearings, I felt that the House of 
Representatives had been too conserva- 
tive in this respect, and I recommended 
to the subcommittee and also to the full 
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committee that the full amount recom- 
mended by the Bureau of the Budget 
namely, $6,233,000, be allowed. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I am willing 
to take to conference the amendment of 
the Senator from Maine, for the reason 
that, judging from the testimony given 
at the hearings, we recognize that the 
amount voted by the House of Represent- 
atives was a very conservative one and 
might result in handicapping the Depart- 
ment in connection with its making of 
the necessary inspections to enforce 
the acts Congress previously has placed 
on the statute books, and has charged 
the Department with the responsibility 
of enforcing. From the testimony we 
received at the hearings, I recognize 
that situation. Therefore, I am willing 
to accept the amendment and take it 
to conference, even though I am not un- 
mindful of the fact that, as chairman 
of the subcommittee, I have the respon- 
sibility of upholding the judgment of 
the full committee. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I should 
like to express my thanks and apprecia- 
tion to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, I wish to express my 
thanks to the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, who is in charge of the pending 
bill, the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
THYE], who not only has indicated a 
desire to be cooperative, but also has 
indicated that he wishes to see this sum 
restored. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Maine 
to the committee amendment on page 
10, line 17. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 


LOBBYING WITH APPROPRIATED 
MONEYS 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, title 
XVIII of the United States Code, on the 
subject of Crimes and Criminal Proce- 
dure, reads as follows: 


UNITED STATES Cope, TITLE 18, CRIMES AND 
CRIMINAL PROCEDURE 


Sec. 1913. Lobbying with appropriated 
moneys: No part of the money appropriated 
by any enactment of Congress shall, in the 
absence of express authorization by Congress, 
be used directly or indirectly to pay for any 
personal service, advertisement, telegram, 
telephone, letter, printed or written matter, 
or other device, intended or designed to in- 
fluence in any manner a Member of Congress, 
to favor or oppose, by vote or otherwise, any 
legislation or appropriation by Congress, 
whether before or after the introduction of 
any bill or resolution proposing such legis- 
lation or appropriation; but this shall not 
prevent officers or employees of the United 
States or of its departments or agencies from 
communicating to Members of Congress, 
through the proper official channels, requests 
for legislation or appropriations which they 
deem necessary for the efficient conduct of 
the public business. 

Whoever, being an officer or employee of 
the United States or of any department or 
agency thereof, violates or attempts to vio- 
late this section, shall be find not more than 
$500 or imprisoned not more than 1 year, or 
both; and after notice and hearing by the 
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superior officer vested with the power of re- 
moving him, shall be removed from office or 
employment (June 25, 1948, ch. 645, sec. 1, 
62 Stat. 792, effective Sept. 1, 1948). 


Mr. President, last week I offered an 
amendment to one of the appropriation 
bills. The purpose of the amendment 
was to limit the use of Government funds 
for the expansion of the commercial- 
broiler industry. The amendment was 
adopted by the Senate, without opposi- 
tion. I was very much surprised to find 
that, under date of June 22, 1954, 5 tele- 
grams, costing an average of over $25 
apiece, were sent by a Government 
agency to the conferees and also to the 
chairmen of the respective committees, 
all at Government expense. The tele- 
grams are too lengthy to be printed in 
the Record, but they express opposition 
to the amendment. The telegrams were 
sent by Mr. J. B. E. LaPlante, general 
agent, Farm Credit Administration, of 
Louisville, Ky. Mr. President, that rep- 
resented $125 worth of telegrams—5 
telegrams—any one of which could have 
been sent by airmail and would have ar- 
rived practically as soon. 

At any rate, the telegrams were sent 
for the direct purpose—as can be noted 
from their contents—of influencing the 
action of the conferees on this particular 
amendment. 

I am referring this matter to both the 
Civil Service Commission and the De- 
partment of Justice, because I think we 
might just as well establish whether the 
Government agencies can use Govern- 
ment funds to send $25 telegrams for 
the purpose of influencing the decisions 
of Congress. I have checked with Mr. 
Young, Chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission, and have been advised that 
the employees of the Federal Credit 
Bank, the employees of the Federal in- 
termediate banks, the employees of the 
Production Credit Bank, the Bank for 
Cooperatives, and Federal land banks, 
are all under schedule A, and as such are 
accepted as civil-service employees. 
About 10 or 12 positions in the Farm 
Credit Administration are under sched- 
ule C. These are primarily jobs in 
Washington. All regional directors are 
under schedule C. They are still eligible 
for civil-service retirement and practi- 
cally all are under retirement. So there 
is no question that these were employees 
of the Government and were recognized 
as such. 

I fully recognize the responsibility of 
these agents and men in the field to ex- 
press their opinions, whether they are 
for or ageinst any legislation which hap- 
pens to be pending, and I will defend 
that right. At the same time, I think it 
is a little out of line when they send $25 
telegrams and charge them to the Amer- 
ican taxpayers. 

The conferees dropped this amend- 
ment, not because of this telegram, since 
it did not arrive until about 6 hours after 
the conference committee had agreed. 
Iam not here to criticize the conference 
committee or its action, even though I 
disagree with its decision. However, I 
wish to point out one misrepresentation 
in connection with this amendment; and 
that is, that it involves such great dan- 
ger and would cause such great hardship 
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to the many little farmers scattered 
throughout the country. 

The substance of this telegram is that 
there is a vast majority of little farmers 
who would be affected by the amend- 
ment and that they should be safe- 
guarded. It is said that the private 
farm must be protected. I agree with 
that but what is overlooked entirely is 
the fact that the amendment excluded 
85 percent of all the loans made by any 
of the agencies affected. 

It is said that some of the small farm- 
ers would have been put out of business 
if the amendment had been adopted. I 
wish to outline briefly a description of 
some of the poor little fellows wno are up 
against it so desperately and who are 
using some of this Government money. 

One of these little fellows who ob- 
tained a loan from the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration is Mr. Otto Zurcher, of 
Arapahoe, Colo. Mr. Zurcher borrowed 
$58,100 from the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration. In listing his sources of in- 
come other than his farming operations 
he indicated that for the next 6 months 
perhaps he might make $2,600. 

The Department in approving the loan 
states very clearly that the loan was 
granted to help this individual pay off 
his creditors, who were pressing him for 
immediate payment of their bills. This 
particular man evidently was up against 
the wall and would not be able to con- 
tinue his operations without this par- 
ticular loan. 

What was not explained at the time 
was that the loan was largely used to pay 
off a loan which the same man had with 
another Government agency. He was 
borrowing money from one Government 
agency to pay another. 

Also it was not brought out at the time 
that this so-called little farmer was op- 
erating quite a construction business 
through the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration guaranty on loans under title I. 
He was building several houses and had 
received Government guaranties on more 
than $1 million in mortgages. 

Speaking further of this same little 
fellow, after he obtained this loan to 
assist him in order that he might con- 
tinue as a little farmer, he built a res- 
taurant. He is also operating a rather 
elaborate tourist camp supposedly all 
with Government funds. 

So I think we might as well get it 
straight as to who is interested in whom 
and that it is not the little farmers who 
are protesting the adoption of this 
amendment. 

On reading an application for another 
of these loans that happened to be 
granted in the same agency which is 
protesting so strenuously this particular 
amendment, I find that another gentle- 
man applied for a loan of $16,675. He, 
too, is very hard up. He is up against 
the wall, and he required this loan in 
order to continue his necessary farming 
operations. I notice that in his appli- 
cation he lists his average yearly pro- 
fessional income at $12,000 a year. He 
happens to be a doctor. He lists his in- 
come at $12,000 a year, but I suppose the 
Department of Agriculture thought it 
necessary in this age of surpluses to fi- 
nance this doctor, who lists his income 
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at $12,000 a year, in order that he may 
operate a farm in competition with bona 
fide farmers who are actually dependent 
upon farm income. 

I suppose they thought there was some 
justification in this particular case be- 
cause in reviewing this doctor’s financial 
statement we find that the doctor was 
down to his last Cadillac. He listed only 
1 jeep and 1 Cadillac. I suppose that is 
another little fellow the officials in the 
Department had in mind when they op- 
posed my amendment. 

They keep emphasizing that the aver- 
age amount of loan is very small. They 
claim that 85 percent of all the loans 
made go to the little fellows. That is 
true; but if we examine the statistics 
we find that this 85 percent representing 
so-called small borrowers is getting only 
about 5 or 10 percent of the money which 
is being loaned. Furthermore, this 85 
percent would not be affected by my 
amendment. 

In examining the loans made by the 
Same agency which is protesting against 
the amendment, I ran across another in- 
teresting case. Three loans for com- 
mercial broiler expansion were made in 
the State of Ohio. It was said that the 
average of the three loans was $11,721. 
However, one can prove almost anything 
with figures. It is rather interesting to 
examine the breakdown in that particu- 
lar case. We find that there were only 
three loans involved. One man obtained 
a loan for $1,550, another for $2,230, 
neither of which would have been af- 
fected by the amendment I offered. 
However, the third loan was for $31,- 
384— making the average loan $11,721. 

An interesting fact about the $31,384 
loan was that again it was not an in- 
dividual who was operating his own farm 
who received the loan. This man was 
not connected with the medical profes- 
sion nor was he a builder. At the time 
he obtained his loan, he was working in 
the Department of Agriculture in the 
city of Washington. He borrowed the 
money to build a $36,000 broiler house 
on his farm in the State of Ohio. The 
loan was for the construction of broiler 
houses which it is estimated would pro- 
vide a capacity for producing about 
100,000 broilers every 3 or 4 months. 

At the same time the Agriculture De- 
partment approved this loan, the De- 
partment of Agriculture was sending out 
instructions to other broiler-producing 
areas urging farmers to cut back their 
production on the basis there was a great 
oversupply. 

The official to whom I have reference 
is J. Frank Kendrick. In 1951, at the 
time he obtained this loan, Mr. Kendrick 
was working for the Department of Ag- 
riculture here in the city of Washington, 
in the Dairy Herd Improvement Investi- 
gations Division of the Bureau of Dairy 
Industry, Agricultural Research Admin- 
istration. He was drawing $8,400 a year. 
Mr. Kendrick was later promoted, and 
today he is serving as the head of the 
Regional Experiment Stations, Dairy 
Herd Improvement Investigations Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Dairy Industry, 
Agricultural Research Administration, 
in Washington, D. C., and is drawing 
$9,360 a year. It is he who urged the 
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recommendation of his own loan by an- 
other lending division in the same De- 
partment, whereby he received this loan 
cf $31,384 for the construction of com- 
mercial broiler-producing houses in or- 
der that he could compete, with the help 
of Government money, against the same 
farmers for whom he has expressed such 
great sympathy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks a letter from 
Mr. R. B. McLeaish, Administrator of the 
Farmers’ Home Administration, in which 
he confirms this particular case. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 22, 1954. 
Hon. JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
United States Senate. 

Dran SENATOR WiLLIaMs: This is in pre- 
liminary reply to your letter of June 14 re- 
questing a report of any instances which 
have come to my attention wherein Gov- 
ernment funds for the expansion of the 
poultry industry have been loaned either 
direct to Federal employees or to companies 
in which they were affiliated. 

We are undertaking a field survey to se- 
cure the answer to your question and, in- 
cidentally, are taking the opportunity to 
find out how many loans might have been 
made to Federal employees for any purpose. 
The only loan made to a Federal employee 
that has come to my personal attention, 
I discovered as a result of your earlier in- 
quiry concerning loans to anyone to engage 
in the business of commercial broiler pro- 
duction. This particular loan is one which 
should never have been made, and I am 
grateful to you for raising questions which 
brought it to my attention. The loan was 
made on March 14, 1951, to an individual 
employed by the Department of Agriculture 
in Washington in the amount of $27,000 
under title V of the Housing Act of 1949. 
The loan was made by our county office at 
Troy, Ohio, on a farm the individual owns 
in Champaign County, Ohio. With the pro- 
ceeds of the loan, plus additional funds and 
materials which he contributed, a commer- 
cial broiler house costing $31,384 and a house 
costing $6,258 were constructed. 

My investigation of the case indicates that 
the applicant had assets of about $62,000 
with no debts, and should not have been 
given the loan under the existing instruc- 
tions of the agency, though it appears to 
have been legally permissible. The loan file 
discloses a letter written from the Washing- 
ton office to the State director in Ohio criti- 
cizing the making of the loan, and asking 
that the State director call upon the bor- 
rower to refinance the loan as soon as pos- 
sible. The authority to require the borrower 
to refinance when he is able to do so is part 
of the note, Since this matter has come 
to my attention, I have personally talked 
to the borower and have called upon him 
to refinance his loan which he has agreed 
to do, if possible, within a 30-day period. 
Among other things, I pointed out that the 
making of this loan resulted in denying 
loans to 5 or 6 applicants who were de- 
serving of assistance. The payments on 
the loan are current. Of course, it is a 
long-term 20-year loan and $24,589 is still 
outstanding. 

We expect to have our field survey com- 
pleted within a few weeks and we will make 
a complete reply to your letter at that time. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. B. MCLEAISH, 
Administrator. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
wish to emphasize at this point that I 
am not criticizing Mr. McLeaish for his 
administration of his agency. These 
loans took place prior to his appoint- 
ment. In fact, it is only through the 
cooperation of men like Mr. McLeaish 
that we have been able to uncover the 
fact that large sums of money are being 
used to finance excessive loans for 
the construction of commercial broiler 
houses. 

Mr. President, it seems rather strange 
to find an agency of the Government 
using Government funds for the purpose 
of protesting the adoption of an amend- 
ment which unquestionably has the 
endorsement of 90 percent of the farmers 
in our area and I venture to say in every 
other area of the country so far as legiti- 
mate farming operations are concerned. 

Again I pay my respects to Mr. Mc- 
Leaish for the prompt action which he 
took in stopping this unsound practice 
in his agency. I hope other administra- 
tors will reexamine their own policy and 
likewise take action to protect the real 
farmers of this country. 

I am referring this case both to the 
Civil Service Commission and to the De- 
partment of Justice, and I believe it 
should receive their very careful study. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS, 1955 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 9447) making appro- 
priations for the Departments of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
related independent agencies for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1955, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. NEELY] may offer an 
amendment to the bill at this time, out 
of order, because he must meet a com- 
mitment elsewhere. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from West Virginia may offer 
his amendment. 

Mr. NEELY. I send the amendment 
to the desk and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
West Virginia will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 12, line 18, 
it is proposed to strike out the figure 
“$5,100,000” and to insert in lieu thereof 
the figure “$5,200,000.” 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of this amendment is to restore the 
$100,000 which the House slashed from 
the amount recommended by the Bureau 
of the Budget. It is necessary to enable 
the efficient and indispensable Food and 
Drug Administration to discharge its 
duty in a proper manner. 

It is my hope that the amendment 
will be unanimously adopted. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I wish to 
support the proposed amendment and 
say that testimony given before the sub- 
committee would completely justify the 
Food and Drug Administration having 
appropriated to it the sum of $5,200,000. 
The additional $100,000, of course, would 
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be for the Food and Drug Inspection 
Service. 

The question is one which the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations had considered 
at some length, but finally the commit- 
tee had to agree to the sum of $5,100,000. 
I am willing to take the amendment to 
conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. NEELY] on page 12, line 18. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next 
committee amendment will be stated. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “General Provisions,” on page 
10, after line 24, to insert: 

Sec. 103. Not to exceed 5 percent of any 
appropriation in this title available for sal- 
aries and expenses may be transferred to any 
other such appropriation, but no such ap- 
propriation shall be increased by more than 
5 percent by any such transfer: Provided, 
That no such transfer shall be used for 
creation of new functions within the Depart- 
ment, nor shall the total amount transferred 
in fiscal year 1955 exceed $100,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Title II— Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare—Amer- 
ican Printing House for the Blind,” on 
page 11, line 14, after “(20 U. S. C. 101)”, 
to strike out “$175,000” and insert 
“$205,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Office of Education,” on page 
16, line 22, after the word “amended”, to 
strike out 855,000, 000“ and insert “$58,- 
500,000”; and in line 24, after the word 
“act”, to insert a colon and “Provided 
further, That the 3 percent deduction 
provided for in section 3 (c) (1) of Pub- 
lic Law 874, 81st Congress, as amended, 
shall not take effect for any fiscal year 
beginning prior to July 1, 1955.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation,” on page 19, line 10, to strike out 
“$620,000” and insert “$650,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Public Health Service,” on 
page 19, line 17, after the word “Corps”, 
to insert “and expenses for primary and 
secondary schooling for dependents of 
personne] of the service stationed outside 
the continental limits of the United 
States in amounts not exceeding $225 
per student when the Surgeon General 
finds that schools available in the local- 
ity are unable to provide adequately for 
the education of such dependents.” 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, at the time 
the committee gave consideration to this 
item there was a bill before the Subcom- 
mittee on Armed Services of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, and the commit- 
tee agreed that we would modify and 
amend the appropriation bill so as to be 
consistent with the bill which would be 
reported from that subcommittee. 

So I offer an amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment to increase the sum 
of $225 per student to the sum of $235. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered 
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by the Senator from Minnesota to the 
committee amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 19, line 20, 
it is proposed to strike “$225” and insert 
48235. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Min- 
nesota to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment as amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
next committee amendment will be 
stated. : 

The next amendment was, on page 20, 
line 22, after the figures 86,000,000“, to 
insert “of which not less than $4,500,- 
000 shall be available only for grants to 
States, to be matched by an equal amount 
of State funds expended for the same 
purpose, for direct expenses of case-find- 
ing projects, including salaries, fees, and 
travel of personnel directly engaged in 
case finding and the necessary equip- 
ment and supplies used directly in case- 
finding operations, but excluding the 
purchase of care in hospitals and sana- 
toria.” 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, let me say 
to the distinguished Senator from Min- 
nesota that I am sure the committee 
had no intention or design to do any- 
thing which might be harmful to the 
tuberculosis programs in the various 
States. I know the committee wanted 
to help to encourage those programs. 
We try to see to it that the States and 
local communities do their fair part. I 
think the committee amendment as now 
written might result in a great harm. 

To the committee amendment I should 
like to offer an amendment to insert on 
page 20, line 24, after the word “State”, 
the words “and local,” so that the match- 
ing would be not only of State funds, 
but of State and local funds. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I have no 
objections to the addition of the words 
“and local.” The question has been 
studied and discussed, and the amend- 
ment is perfectly agreeable. 

Mr. HILL. On page 21, line 3, I 
should like to insert after the word “in” 
the words “prevention and”, so that the 
language would read “directly in preven- 
tion and case-finding operations.” 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I have no 
objection to that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendments offered 
by the Senator from Alabama to the 
committee amendment. 

The Cuter CLERK, In the committee 
amendment it is proposed to insert in 
line 24, on page 20, after the word 
“State”, the words “and local”, and on 
page 21, line 3, to insert after the word 
“in”, the words “prevention and.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments to the committee amendment. 

The amendments to the amendment 
were agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is now on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment as amended, 
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The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, there are a 
number of amendments to which I think 
there will be no objection. I wonder if 
the Senator from Minnesota does not 
want to follow what has become more 
or less the usual practice, to have all the 
committee amendments agreed to with 
the understanding that reconsideration 
can be had. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, the only 
reason I have not suggested that is be- 
cause I wanted Senators who had some 
commitments to have an opportunity to 
offer their amendments out of order. 

Mr. HILL. I was suggesting that we 
follow the procedure which is often fol- 
lowed where there are a number of minor 
amendments to which there is no objec- 
tion, and agree to the amendments en 
bloc with the understanding that any 
Senator can offer an amendment to any 
of the committee amendments. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, the only 
reason why I did not make such a reauest 
is because there are certain amendments 
in the bill which should be called to the 
attention of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next committee 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, 
line 11, after the figures “$1,125,000”, to 
strike out the comma and “of which not 
less than $160,000 shall be available only 
for the activation and operation of the 
two immobilized marine health units 
“Health” and “Hygiene.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, 
line 23, after the word “amended”, to 
strike out “$750,000” and insert 
“$950,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, 
line 2, after the word “act”, to strike out 
“$21,237,000” and insert “$22,737,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, 
line 6, to strike out “$13,460,000” and 
insert “$14,460,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, 
line 9, to strike out “$16,168,000” and in- 
sert 817,168,000.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, 
line 13, after the word “conditions”, to 
strike out 51,740,000“ and insert 
“$1,990,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, 
line 16, after the word “diseases”, to 
strike out “$7,270,000” and insert 
“$9,270,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, 
line 21, to strike out 85,930, 000“ and 
insert “$6,430,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, 
line 24, after the word “blindness”, to 
strike out “$6,913,000” and insert 
“$8,413,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “St. Elizabeths Hospital,” on 
page 27, line 14, after the word “Admin- 
istration”, to insert a colon and “Pro- 
vided further, That the services financed 
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by this appropriation shall be included 
in the term “care” as used in section 2 
of the act of August 4, 1947 (24 U. S. C. 
168a).” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 
27, after line 17, to insert: 

Construction, maximum security build- 
ing: For the preparation of tentative draw- 
ings for a maximum security building at 
Saint Elizabeths Hospital, $110,000: Provided, 
That with respect to construction of new 
facilities hereafter authorized the per diem 
rate calculated for the District of Columbia 
pursuant to section 2 of the act of August 
4, 1947 (24 U. S. C. 168a), shall include a 
proportionate share of the annual incre- 
ment of the depreciated total cost of such 
construction, such depreciation to be based 
on the estimated life, not exceeding 40 years, 
of such construction, to be determined by 
the Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia, beginning with the fiscal year 
following completion of construction, and 
such proportionate share shall be deposited 
in the Treasury to the credit of miscel- 
laneous receipts. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Social Security Administra- 
tion,” on page 28, line 13, after the word 
“than”, to strike out “$64,150,000” and 
insert “$64,650,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 
28, line 23, after the word “year”, to 
insert a colon and “Provided, That no 
part of this appropriation shall be used 
for payments to a State under titles I, 
IV, and X for administration of the 
State plan in excess of 7 percent of the 
Federal share of assistance payments 
under each such plan.” 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, we are still 
considering committee amendments and 
are endeavoring to get through with all 
the committee amendments. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I desire 
to know whether upon adoption of the 
amendment now pending, Senators will 
have the right subsequently to offer 
amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will advise the Senator that once 
an amendment is agreed to it cannot be 
amended without reconsideration. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. PURTELL] be per- 
mitted to offer an amendment to the 
amendment now pending, rather than to 
pass the amendment over at this time. 
I want to keep them in order, because 
some Senators who have amendments to 
offer have left the floor. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senator from Connecti- 
cut may be permitted to offer his amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, I first 
wish to compliment the committee on the 
fine work it has done in its report and in 
connection with the proposed amend- 
ments. However, to the proviso on page 
28, line 24, I must object and ask that it 
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not be agreed to, for the reason that if it 
is adopted and enforced it will adversely 
affect approximately from 25 to 27 States 
and will benefit no State. If 7 percent 
is the maximum percentage provided 
for under the proposed amendment it 
will mean that many States will have 
much less money on which to operate 
than they presently have. In the case of 
California, it will deny that State 
$2,633,000. 

In the State of Massachusetts it will 
reduce the sum available by $1,740,000. 

In the case of New York, by 86,963, 0C0. 

In Pennsylvania, by $1,360,000. 

In my own State it will reduce the 
amount from $854,000 to $617,000. 

I should like to point out that under 
the language of the proviso not more 
than 7 percent may be used for admin- 
istration costs. Let me point out that 
many times the administrative costs de- 
termine the caseloads. There may be 
high administrative costs, but low case- 
loads. 

In the case of Connecticut I think the 
number receiving old-age assistance is 84 
persons out of 1,000. Some States, with 
low administrative costs have several 
times that many persons per thousand 
presently enjoying old-age assistance. 

So in an area which has high admin- 
istrative costs it may be that the area 
needs specific study, and I think time 
should be allowed for such a study. 

I think any action at this time will 
cause disruption in many States which 
are presently engaged in making plans 
for old-age assistance and also, I may 
say, for aid to dependent children and 
aid to the blind. 

So I hope this particular provision of 
the amendment will be rejected. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, wil my 
colleague yield to me? 

Mr. PURTELL. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished senior Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. I congratulate my distin- 
guished colleague upon his remarks on 
the amendment. I join with him in 
urging the Senate to reject the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PURTELL. I have yielded to the 
senior Senator from Connecticut. I 
shall be happy to yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina when the Senator 
from Connecticut has finished. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp a letter ad- 
dressed to me by the commissioner of 
welfare of the State of Connecticut re- 
lating to this subject. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JUNE 24, 1954. 
Hon. Prescott BUSA, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Senate Report No. 1623 ac- 
companying House of Representatives bill 
No. 9447 contains a provision concerning ad- 
ministrative costs which would be most un- 
fair to the State of Connecticut. The pro- 
posal is that the percentage of administra- 
tive costs in relation to the Federal share 
of assistance payments among the several 
States shall be no higher than 7 percent. 
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In actual dollars Connecticut would lose 
$236,567 per year under this arbitrary limi- 
tation. Connecticut would of necessity have 
to raise this money from Connecticut taxes 
or reduce staff. 

The alarming thing about this Senate re- 
port is that on page 12 the report uses as 
an argument the range in administrative 
costs from 2.4 percent in Texas to 14.1 per- 
cent in New York. This points up some very 
faulty reasoning. 

You will note on the enclosed chart that 
Texas has 383 people out of every 1,000 popu- 
lation over 65 years of age on old-age as- 
sistance. New York has only 78, the na- 
tional average is 190, and Connecticut has 
only 84. Careful analysis of this chart will 
show that such States as Connecticut, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, which 
try successfully to keep ineligible people off 
the public assistance rolls, have the highest 
administrative costs. I am convinced that 
there is a definite correlation between high 
administrative cost percentage-wise and low 
incidence on the public-assistance programs. 
In contrast to the Northern States mentioned 
above you will find Texas, Louisiana, and 
most of the Southern States operating main- 
ly on a pension idea. They, therefore, have 
very large percentages of their populations 
on assistance, which of course costs the Fed- 
eral Government money in assistance grants. 

An arbitrary 7 percent limitation seems 
to me to be very discriminatory against those 
States which do an honest job in granting 
assistance only to those people deserving of 
it. 

I sincerely hope that this part of Report 
No. 1623 can be defeated on the Senate 
floor. 

Respectfully yours, 
Howarp E. HOUSTON, 
Commissioner of Welfare. 

P. S—An identical letter has been sent to 

Senator PURTELL. 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PURTELL. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. I wish to make an expla- 
nation which may probably allay some 
of the concerns and fears that a number 
of Senators have expressed to those of us 
who serve on the committee, because 
since the committee's action on the bill, 
we have heard from State welfare direc- 
tors and, in some instances, the adminis- 
trators and governors of many States. 
For that reason, I desire to make an ex- 
planation as to why the committee took 
the action it did in restricting the item 
to not to exceed 7 percent, because the 
item came before the committee in the 
third supplemental appropriation bill, 
H. R. 8481. 

The House had imposed a modest cut 
in the supplemental request for $58 mil- 
lion, and had added a limitation on the 
amount which could be used for admin- 
istrative costs. The Senate committee 
restored the House cut and struck out 
the limitation, but in its report called 
attention to the variances among the 
several States in the costs of administra- 
tion, and promised that the matter would 
have further attention during the con- 
sideration of the regular appropriation 
bill for the Department. The amend- 


ment under discussion was the outcome 
of this consideration. 

Since the committee report was filed, 
I have received numerous inquiries from 
my colleagues, as have other members 
of our committee, including the chair- 
man, the distinguished Senator from 
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New Hampshire (Mr. BRIDGES]. A num- 
ber of Senators have asked that the com- 
mittee amendment be not adopted. 

I think the attention of the Senate 
and of State administrative officials has 
been forcefully called to the problem, 
and that serious study will be given to 
remedying any defects which may exist. 

I shall expect the staff of the commit- 
tee to make a thorough study and inves- 
tigation of the variations in the admin- 
istrative costs among the several States, 
and I hope that the chairman of the 
committee will approve of such action, 

I may say that I have discussed the 
subject with the Senator from New 
Hampshire, who has stated that he will 
instruct the staff of the Committee on 
Appropriations to make a complete 
study of the problem, because an exami- 
nation of the percentages in the so- 
called administrative costs in the var- 
ious States discloses a range from a low 
of 2.4 percent to a high of 14.1 percent. 
It was that factor which impelled the 
House to make a restriction in the first 
instance. Then the Senate committee, 
in a sense, restored the cut in the sup- 
plemental bill. But it was agreed that 
the Senate would go into the question 
further. So the 7 percent limitation was 
included for no other purpose than to 
call the situation to the attention of the 
Senate, in order to bring up the question 
for discussion and study, because if there 
were any undue administrative expense 
charged to the fund, the committee ulti- 
mately would have information about it 
and would correct the situation. 

I wish to say that there is no inten- 
tion on the part of the chairman of the 
full committee or the chairman of the 
subcommittee to resist the effort to have 
the amendment, which is simply a lan- 
guage amendment, stricken. It was for 
that reason that I did not desire to 
have the amendments agreed to en bloc. 
I wanted Senators to have the benefit 
of propounding questions and entering 
into a discussion of the situation. 

The committee is ready to aid Sen- 
ators in striking the amendment, be- 
cause the amendment has accomplished 
the purpose of calling everyone’s atten- 
tion to the inconsistency in the adminis- 
trative expenses of the various States. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. PURTELL. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I wish to express my 
commendation of the sentiments just 
expressed by the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota. I have received a com- 
plaint from the agency, in which they 
were not speaking of the 7 percent, but 
agreed with the substitute as suggested 
by the Senator. They think that the 
basic social-security law should reflect 
the final decision reached. 

I am not at this moment making any 
claim of conflicting jurisdiction, but I 
may say that the Committee on Finance 
is now holding hearings on social se- 
curity, and it will always be appropriate 
to bring up the subject before the com- 
mittee. It might be appropriate to con- 
sider the question in connection with 
the basic law, rather than in relation 
to an appropriation bill. 
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I express my appreciation of the will- 
ingness of the Senator from Minnesota 
to drop the amendment for the time 
being. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PURTELL. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
desire to commend the Senator from 
Connecticut for bringing the matter be- 
fore the Senate. I think if Senators will 
read pages 1177, 1178, 1179, and 1180 of 
the hearings, they will observe that the 
committee had good reason to act as it 
did in this particular bill. Some of the 
costs of administration are almost un- 
believable. They go as high as 44.9 per- 
cent. While many of the costs of ad- 
ministration are low, I think it will be 
found, overall, that many run very high. 

In the different departments, the ad- 
ministrative cost varies from State to 
State. That is true with respect to aid 
to the blind. The same will be found 
in the case of aid to dependent children. 
Similarly, the costs vary in the cases of 
old-age assistance and aid to the dis- 
abled. There is a large discrepancy in 
administrative costs from State to State 
in the different categories. 

I think the proper course of action is 
to do as the committee, on the floor, 
has now agreed to do, namely, to make 
a study of the cause of great discrep- 
ancy, in order to see if the problem 
cannot be solved. 

Again, I wish to commend the Senator 
from Connecticut for bringing the sub- 
ject to our attention, and to thank the 
Senator from Minnesota for agreeing to 
strike out the proviso at this time. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. PURTELL. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. SFENNIS. I, too, wish to thank 
the Senator from Connecticut for hav- 
ing presented the amendment, because 
in some of the States this item has 
worked a hardship, with respect to some 
of the titles. It happens that in my 
State it has worked fairly well in con- 
nection with some titles, but title IV was 
an exception. 

I especially wish to thank the Senator 
from Minnesota and the Senator from 
Connecticut for their cooperative atti- 
tude and splendid work in connection 
with the preparation of the entire bill. 
It is one of the finest, most constructive 
pieces of legislation on which I have 
worked, and which I have ever seen a 
subcommittee undertake. 

Mr. THYE. I wish to express my ap- 
preciation to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi for his kind remarks. This is a 
bill as to which it is difficult to be certain 
when sufficient funds have been provided 
and when amounts should be cut, because 
it deals principally with human beings 
and their welfare and benefits. It is not 
like an appropriation for road construc- 
tion, or something of that kind. In this 
instance, we are dealing with factors 
which affect human beings, whether it is 
for research or for administrative funds 
affecting their welfare. It is difficult to 
carry this bill through the Appropri- 
ations Committee. 

C—562 
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Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President 

Mr. PURTELL. I yield to the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, first of 
all, I should like to say, on behalf of the 
people of California, that they, too, wish 
to express their thanks for the generous 
and fair acquiescence of the chairman 
of the subcommittee, the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota, in recognizing 
the virtues of the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Connecticut, whom I 
wish to congratulate for bringing the 
matter before the Senate today. 

As is the case with many of the Sena- 
tors sitting in the Chamber this after- 
noon, I too, have received urgent com- 
munications from the director of social 
welfare of the State of California, as well 
as from those representing county gov- 
ernments in California. It is true that 
had a restrictive amendment such as 
this with respect to administrative costs 
been adopted by the Senate and had it 
become the law, it would have materially 
handicapped many of the States in find- 
ing moneys to carry on the entire pro- 
gram of social security. 

I wish to have the Record indicate 
that, in the case of California, had the 
amendment been adopted there would 
have been almost a 50-percent decrease 
in the Federal participation in the ad- 
ministration of the program in Cali- 
fornia. At the present time the Federal 
share in administrative costs to Cali- 
fornia is $5,238,809 annually. Under the 
proposed amendment this share would 
be reduced to $2,604,821—a reduction 
and loss to my State of $2,633,988 
annually. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, in order 
that the record may be perfectly clear, I 
wish to state that the provision related 
only to the administrative expense, and 
did not deny one cent of Federal funds in 
matching any official funds which would 
be available. The only reason why the 
provision was inserted in the bill was 
that we wanted to call the attention of 
everyone to the effect of the language. 
The provision would have affected my 
State just as much as it would have af- 
fected every other State which has been 
mentioned. In my State the welfare 
director immediately wrote me, because 
it would have affected my State not only 
in the one item, but in three items re- 
garding the welfare program. 

There was need for the Senate to give 
thought to the question. ‘Therefore, we 
left the language in the bill in order to 
provoke this very discussion and study. 
As chairman of the subcommittee, act- 
ing for the full committee, I am agreeing 
that the Senate should not act favorably 
on the amendment. It has served its 


purpose. 

Mr. President, if there is insistence on 
rejection of the committee amendment, 
my colleagues, will find no opposition on 
my part to such a suggestion. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, I urge 
that the committee amendment be re- 
jected, and I wish to thank the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I shall 
not detain the Senate for very long. I 
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merely wish to say that the Senate does 
have the power to consider changing the 
law with respect to administrative ex- 
penses and funds which are granted to 
the States under the old-age insurance 
program or any other type of program 
in which the Federal Government 
participates. The States of the Ameri- 
can Union, and those who administer 
the program in the several Siates, should 
have ample knowledge so that they may 
put their houses in order fiscal-wise. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 28, beginning in 
line 24. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next committee 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 29, 
line 6, to strike “$1,450,000” and insert 
“$1,550,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Office of the Secretary,” on 
page 31, line 9, after the word “Secre- 
tary”, to strike out “$1,075,000” and in- 
sert “$1,150,000”, and in line 12, after 
the word “fund”, to strike out the colon 
and “Provided, That not more than 
$200,000 additional may be transferred 
to this head from other appropriations.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 31, 
line 18, after the word “Audits”, to strike 
out “$1,775,000” and insert “$1,835,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 32, 
after line 8, to insert: 

Working capital fund: The working cap- 
ital fund established in the Federal Se- 
curity Agency Appropriation Act, 1953 (66 
Stat. 369), shall be available for financing 
the additional functions of central account- 


ing service and central internal audit 
service. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 33, 
line 1, after the word “exceed”, to strike 
out “$75,000” and insert “$105,000, of 
which $45,000 shall be available only to 
the National Institutes of Health.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 


PROPOSED COUGAR DAM 


Mr. MORSE obtained the floor. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield, so that I may 
address an inquiry to him? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Is the Senator from Ore- 
gon going to take some time? 

Mr. MORSE. Only half a minute. 

Mr. THYE. Iwas about to inform the 
Senator that we are almost through with 
action on the amendments. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall take only about 
half a minute, in order to make an inser- 
tion in the RECORD. 

Mr. THYE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp, at an appro- 
priate place, a telegram which I received 
today from the Eugene Water Board in 
regard to the proposed Cougar Dam, and 
a telegram setting forth my answer of 
opposition to the Eugene Water Board’s 
position on the Cougar Dam, with a 
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request in the message that the Eugene 
Water Board provide me at an early 
date with an analysis of the Eugene 
Water Board’s contract with the Bon- 
neville Power Administration in respect 
to the effect of the April 7 order of the 
Secretary of the Interior on that 
contract. 

There being no objection, the tele- 


grams were ordered to be printed in the 


Recorp, as follows: 


EUGENE, OREG., June 21, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSF, 
Senate Office Building: 

Your statement in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of June 17, opposing Eugene Water and Elec- 
tric Board plans to construct and operate the 
power facilities in the Cougar project has 
been called to our attention. We wish to call 
your attention to the following facts con- 
cerning our participation in the Cougar 
project. 

Extensive and comprehensive economic 
studies of the feasibility of adding power 
facilities to the Cougar flood-control dam 
were made by the water board staff and by 
expert outside consultants before we submit- 
ted the partnership proposal embodied in 
the present Cougar legislation. The outside 
consultants were Cornell, Howland, Hayes & 
Merrifield, of Corvallis, Oreg.; Morrison 
Knudson Contractors, of Boise, Idaho; the 
International Engineering Co., of San Fran- 
cisco. 

The proposed installed capacity of 39,000 
kilowatts will be firm power in our system. 
Please note that firm power is distinguished 
from prime power. Prime power is avail- 
able continuously. Cougar will supply firm 
power for approximately 10 hours per day. 
The operation of the project would be geared 
to the needs of irrigation, the maintenance 
of stream flow, and of the available water 
during the dry season. The powerplant 
could be shut down during weekends to 
conserve water if necessary. 

We do have definite preliminary estimates 
of the cost of power from Cougar. We have 
not yet supplied these figures to the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration. We have made 
definite arrangements to do this in the im- 
mediate future. The cost of firm energy 
from Cougar under water board operation is 
estimated to be 3.7 mills per kilowatt-hour 
under present costs and plans. The cost to 
us of equivalent firm energy from the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration would be 4.2 
mills per kilowatt-hour at present Bonne- 
ville rates. 

Cougar project was recommended for con- 
struction by Corps of Engineers as a part of 
the integrated development of the Columbia 
Basin. Construction and operation of the 
power facilities by the Eugene Water and 
Electric Board would in no way adversely af- 
fect the integrated plan but would accelerate 
its progress. 

Operation of space for flood control and 
release of water for downstream benefits 
would be under the direction of the Corps 
of Engineers in any case. 

Power generated would be a benefit to the 
entire area including the Northwest power 
pool. Regarding the operation of the North- 
west power pool, Eugene’s system is perma- 
nently connected to the pool and the capac- 
ity of our municipal electric generating fa- 
cilities would simply add to the supply avail- 
able in the Northwest. If the power avail- 
able to other utilities power which Eugene 
does not draw from the pool, the chair- 
man of the Pacific Northwest Utilities con- 
ference committee, the operating arm of the 
pool, has submitted a statement to Con- 
gress which emphatically says the operation 
of the Cougar power plant by the Eugene 
Water and Electric Board would materially 
increase the effectiveness of the pool. 

As of this date we have spent approxi- 
mately $41,000 on this project. Our proposal 
has been submitted to Congress with the 
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firm conviction that the construction and 
operation of the Cougar power facilities by 
the Eugene Water and Electric Board will in 
part meet the needs of this rapidly growing 
area and is sound from engineering, eco- 
nomic, and financial standpoints. 

Copies of this telegram are being sent 
Senator Epwarp Martin, chairman of the 
Senate Public Works Committee, and to Sen- 
ator Corpon. Other copies will be released 
locally. 

EUGENE WATER AND ELECTRIC BOARD, 
LIONEL W. TROMMLITz, President. 
June 25, 1954. 
EUGENE WATER AND ELECTRIC BOARD, 
Eugene, Oreg.: 

Thank you for your wire of June 22. I 
shall place it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
today and shall also submit it to the Senate 
Public Works Committee. It in no way an- 
swers the point which I raised in my Sen- 
ate statement on June 17. You are asking 
for construction approval of a project before 
you submit to the Congress accurate and 
full information on comparative costs and 
comparative rates as between your proposed 
partnership plan and construction of the 
entire project by the Federal Government 
with power sales through Bonneville. You 
do not meet the issue of the effect of McKay's 
April 7 order on new projects such as the 
proposed Cougar project. I respectfully re- 
quest that you submit to me at an early date 
an analysis of your contract with Bonneville 
as it relates to the April 7 order. It is my 
judgment that the Cougar Dam bill you are 
urging, in its present form, is not in the best 
interest of the people of the Eugene area 
to be served by the project or the State of 
Orgeon. The Cougar Dam bill which I have 
introduced keeps faith with the long-estab- 
lished Federal power policy, and I regret that 
interests in my home community are propos- 
ing a plan which, in my judgment, will serve 
as a precedent for turning over the rivers of 
our State to selfish interests thereby jeo- 
pardizing the possibility of providing the 
people of our State with more cheap power. 

WAYNE MORSE. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS, 1955 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 9447), making ap- 
propriations for the Departments of 
Labor, and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and related independent agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next committee 
amendment, 

The next amendment was on page 33, 
after line 21, to insert: 

Sec. 207. In order to more effectively ad- 
minister the programs and functions of the 
Department, the Secretary is authorized to 
transfer not to exceed 1 percent of any ap- 
propriation in this title available for salaries 
and expenses to any other such appropria- 
tion but no such appropriation shall be in- 
creased by more than 1 percent by any such 
transfer: Provided, That no such transfers 
shall be used for the creation of new func- 
tions within the Department, nor shall the 
total amount transferred in fiscal year 1955 
exceed $100,000. 


The next amendment was, on page 35, 
line 13, after (5 U. S. C. 55a)”, to strike 
out “$422,000” and insert “$429,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, that com- 
pletes the committee amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are 
there further amendments to be offered? 
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Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I have 
discussed with the chairman of the sub- 
committee the amendment I am about to 
propose. 

I offer an amendment on page 21, in 
line 19, to strike out “$3,295,000”, and 
insert in lieu thereof “$3,565,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 21, in line 
19, it is proposed to strike out 83.295, 
000” and insert in lieu thereof $3,565,- 
000.” 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, as I un- 
derstand, the amount would be increased 
by $270,000? 

Mr. BRICKER. Yes; and it is for the 
purpose of carrying out the intention 
of the Congress to create a memorial for 
the late distinguished majority leader 
and my colleague, Senator Taft. 

Mr. THYE. It is recognized that the 
House made a reduction in that item; 
and that if the reduction were adhered 
to and funds were taken from adminis- 
trative funds, it would leave the admin- 
istrative funds 
i Mr. BRICKER. In a depleted condi- 

on. 

Mr. THYE. Yes. 

Mr. BRICKER. And the memorial 
could not be a complete operating unit 
and have an adequate staff. 

Mr. THYE. That is true. There is, 
however, a question involved concern- 
ing the entire structure, which is that 
the construction is going to be more 
expensive than it was anticipated it 
would be when the first authorization 
was approved. 

Mr. BRICKER. That is true, and it 
is due to the increased costs of construc- 
tion being encountered. 

Mr. THYE. Also, a little broader use 
of the building in general is to be made 
than was at first anticipated. 

Mr. BRICKER. That is true. 

Mr. THYE. That is one reason why 
I have no objection to the amendment. 
The understanding was that if $270,000 
more were to be expended for the con- 
struction of the building there would 
be a reduction in other administrative 
funds. If such reduction were imposed 
upon the administrative funds, the ac- 
tivities of the division involved would 
be curtailed to the point where the serv- 
ice would be greatly reduced. Therefore, 
I am willing to take the amendment to 
conference. 

Mr. BRICKER. I appreciate the 
statement of the Senator from Minne- 
sota, and, on behalf of the people of 
Ohio, I thank him for the tribute to my 
distinguished late colleague. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point a statement I have prepared. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT By SENATOR BRICKER 

Last year this body joined with the House 
in voting that a great new laboratory at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, which is devoted to im- 
proving the health of this Nation through 
research, should be named for that illus- 
trious son of Cincinnati, our late colleague 
and friend, Bob Taft. 

This laboratory of the Public Health Serv- 
ice is now known as Robert A. Taft Sanitary 
Engineering Center. 
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On page 21 of the bill the item of en- 
gineering, sanitation, and industrial hy- 
giene” carries funds for this work and some 
other activities. 

This laboratory, authorized in 1948, was 
caught in the squeeze on construction costs 
occasioned by the Korean war. Its fourth 
floor was left uncompleted. One elevator 
was omitted although the shaft was con- 
structed. 

The House wisely wished to see this build- 
ing completed. 

Its method, however, leaves something to 
be desired. It wrote into its bill that some 
of these operating funds for “engineering, 
sanitation, and industrial hygiene” should 
be used to complete the building. 

I am told that the only new item in this 
sum is one of $132,500 to increase the staff 
to man Taft Center. Mr. President, I do 
not have to remind my colleagues that when 
a budget is cut it is a new item which comes 
out. 

Indeed I am told that if the bill remains 
as written, the agency will find itself com- 
pelled not only to forgo plans for expand- 
ing its staff to fit the big new building but 
actually to cut back on what it now has. 

I understand, also, that there were dificul- 
ties about bringing this situation to the at- 
tention of the Senate committee. The sub- 
committee headed by the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota had completed its 
hearings on this item when the House com- 
mittee reported and the House acted, mak- 
ing it difficult for the Senate committee to 
be told the full effects. 

Mr. President, I do not believe I need 

remind my colleagues that I seldom come 
before this body to ask for increased spend- 
ing. 
On the other hand, it seems to me highly 
illogical that we should name a great labora- 
tory for so logical man as Bob Taft, then 
complete it but leave it half empty. 

My amendment would simply add enough 
money to complete the building while leav- 
ing the operating funds intact. 

I hope my friends of the committee will 
join me in seeing that Taft Center not only 
is completed but is operated fully. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment on page 21, line 19, proposed by 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

If there is no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment of the amendments and the 
third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 


time. 

The bill (H. R. 9447) was read the 
third time and passed. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I move that 
the Senate insist upon its amendments, 
request a conference thereon with the 
House of Representatives, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. THYE, 
Mr. KNOWLAND, Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. YOUNG, 
Mr. CuHavez, Mr. RUSSELL, and Mr. HILL 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the votes by 
which the amendments were ordered to 
be engrossed and the bill to be read a 
third time and passed be reconsidered, so 
that I may offer an important amend- 
ment which has been on my desk. The 
amendment proposes to change the Ad- 
ministrator of the Old-Age Assistance 
Act from a rating of GS-16 to a rating 
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of GS-18. The amendment was dis- 
cussed with the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Cartson], the chairman of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice; and I wish to have the amendment 
considered and acted upon, for it would 
be an injustice not to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Minnesota? 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senate; and I now offer and send to 
the desk the amendment to which I have 
referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 28, 
in line 15, after the word “fund”, it is 
proposed to insert the following: 

Provided, That the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare hereafter is author- 
ized, subject to the procedures prescribed by 
section 505 of the Classification Act of 1949, 
to place the position of Director, Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, in grade 
GS-18 in the General Schedule established 
by the Classification Act of 1949, and such 
position shall be in addition to those posi- 
tions in the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare presently allocated in 
grade GS-18: Provided further, That this 
proviso shall be effective only upon enact- 
ment into law, during the second session of 
the 83d Congress, of S. 2665: Provided fur- 
ther, That the position described herein shall 
be allocated to the numerical limitations 
contained in 5. 2665.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Minnesota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H. R. 9447) was read the 
third time and passed. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments, request a conference thereon 
with the House of Representatives, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. THYE, 
Mr. KNOWLAND, Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. 
Younc, Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. RUSSELL, and 
Mr. HILL conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


ACCURACY AND PURPOSE OF CER- 
TAIN FIGURES AND AMENDMENTS 
IN CONNECTION WITH REA AP- 
PROPRIATIONS 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, on June 
1, when the Senate was considering the 
Department of Agriculture appropria- 
tion bill, the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovctas] offered an amendment to in- 
crease by the amount of $35 million the 
appropriation for the REA; and he 
coupled the amendment with a sharp 
attack upon the REA Administrator, 
Mr. Ancher Nelsen, and also the Eisen- 
hower administration. 

At that time I seriously questioned the 
accuracy of the figures which were be- 
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ing used by the Senator from Illinois and 
which, according to his statement, he 
had received from the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association. I also 
indicated that in my opinion politics was 
involved in the maneuvering that was 
going on, inasmuch as both the Senate 
and the House Appropriations Commit- 
tees had stated plainly that such an ad- 
ditional appropriation for the REA for 
the fiscal year 1955 was unnecessary. 

My fears that the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Illinois would 
be used for political purposes, for the 
purpose of establishing a criterion on 
which to attempt to show whether each 
Member was for or against the REA, 
were fully justified. For—almost im- 
mediately thereafter—there appeared in 
the American Federation of Labor News- 
letter a sharp attack upon the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Cornon], who voted 
against this unnecessary appropriation 
of funds, as proposed; and in the News- 
letter the statement is made that that 
is one reason why the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Corpon] should be defeated in 
his campaign for reelection to the Sen- 
ate, and why his Democratic opponent 
in the State of Oregon should be elected 
to the Senate. So my fears that the 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois 
was being used for political purposes 
were well founded. 

I care not how much anyone may un- 
dertake to build up the REA record of 
the Senator from Illinois; but I do object 
seriously to the use of an amendment 
such as the one he proposed as a criterion 
on which to judge the position of the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Corpon] or 
the position of any other Member of the 
Senate. 

As I have said, I questioned both the 
accuracy of the figures used—I thought 
they were misleading; and they were— 
and the use of the amendment for po- 
litical purposes. 

Several days later, I had a visit from 
two young men from the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association, here in 
Washington, Mr. Fain and Mr. Kabat. 
I had made reference to certain tele- 
grams that, over the name of Mr. Ellis, 
were sent to managers of REA coopera- 
tives throughout the country, asking 
them to send telegrams to their Mem- 
bers of Congress. Mr. Fain informed 
me that he took full responsibility for 
that action; that he had sent the tele- 
grams without the knowledge of Mr. 
Ellis, although he thought Mr. Ellis would 
approve of them; and I think he did. 

Mr. Kabat said he was responsible for 
the figures which were submitted to 
Congress in an effort to gain further 
large appropriations—unnecessary ap- 
propriations, Mr. President—for the 
REA for the fiscal year 1955. 

I may say that Mr. Ellis was with me 
in my office after the two young men 
left. Apparently they were a little un- 
satisfied; and Mr. Ellis visited me and 
wanted me to make a correction and to 
withdraw any intimation that he would 
be involved in politics in that way. 

Later on, under date of June 18, he 
wrote a letter, addressed to the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Douctas] and myself, 
in which Mr. Ellis appealed to us as 
statesmen to do the proper thing by him. 
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Yesterday, the Senator from Illinois 
inserted the letter in the CoNGESSIONAL 
Recorp, and also inserted a statement 
which Mr. Ellis furnished him, which 
was intended to justify the figures Mr. 
Ellis had submitted, for his organization, 
to the House and Senate Appropriations 
Committees. 

The Senator from Illinois also in- 
serted that statement from Mr. Ellis in 
the Recorp, as of yesterday. 

I have prepared a documented reply 
to the statement of Mr. Ellis, executive 
manager of NRECA, which was inserted 
in yesterday’s CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I 
ask unanimous consent to have this 
documented reply printed in the RECORD 
at this point as a part of my remarks, 
because this reply will show conclusively 
that the figures which were submitted by 
Mr. Ellis and his assistant, Mr. Kabat, to 
the Appropriations Committees of the 
House and Senate, were misleading, and 
that they presented an erroneous picture 
of the situation. I feel that the position 
which they took should be put in its 
proper light before the Congress and the 
people of the country. 

There being no objection, the reply 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Refer to page 151 of the House hearings. 
Also, refer to page 1094 and 1095 of the 
Senate hearings. 

On these pages there is a tabulation which 
was cited and is now cited as an example 
of the misleading picture that can be cre- 
ated in the indiscriminate use of 18-month 
and 12-month figures. 

Examination of the tabulation will reveal 
that it is a fact that figures representing 
applications for an 18-month period are 
compared to loan funds available for 12 
months. Whether so intended or not, this 
phony comparison tended to overemphasize 
the real need for loan funds, 

There is no intention to impugn the hon- 
esty and integrity of the NRECA board mem- 
bers who appeared before the Appropriations 
Committee. It is obvious to everybody they 
did not compile the tabulation and for any- 
one to imply that a questioning of the phony 
comparison is an attack on the sound and 
public-spirited men who represent the REA 
cooperatives cannot be anything but a 
smokescreen. 

Before both the Senate and the House 
Appropriations Committee Mr. Kabat, 
representing Mr. Ellis, presented data by 
States on applications pending in the field 
and in Washington, and compared the total 
to the maximum amount which could be 
made available to each State during fiscal 
year 1955. This comparison overlooks the 
amounts to be loaned in each State during 
the remainder of fiscal year 1954 from 1954 
funds. These are considerable amounts in 
many of the States. The following data are 
presented by NRCEA for 7 States on page 
151 of the House hearings: 


3 
w can 
SDD made available 
ingin both | t9 State accord- 
State Washingto ing to provi- 
and in th sion of REA 
fel — 
que; 
HIREA 
Alabama. $7, 215, 000 $12, 294, 500 
Colorado 16, 710, 000 9, 884, 7. 
Illinois 17, 367, 000 10, 442, 300 
Missouri... 15, 550, 000 11, 615, 550 
New Mexico. 13, 781, 000 10, 091, 750 
Tennessee... 7,380, 11, 149, 000 
oe DAA ATEO 20, 405, 425 13, 214, 650 
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These figures indicate that the funds avail- 
able are not sufficient to satisfy applications 
from Colorado, Illinois, Missouri, New Mexico, 
and Texas. This is true if 1955 funds are 
considered the only funds available. But 
the fact is, that to satisfy the applications 
here mentioned, funds also are available 
from half of the fiscal year 1954—from Jan- 
uary 1 through June 30. On that basis the 
funds available—that is, for the last half 
of 1954 and all of 1955—actually exceed total 
applications pending as reported by Mr. 
Kabat for each of the seven States. This is 
shown in the following table: 


Total amount] Excess of 
Total appli- available amount 
cations pend-} Jan. 1, 1954, | available 
ing in the to June 30, | over total 
State field and in | 1955, under applica- 
Washington | 1955 printed | tions pend- 
as reported | budget plus | ing as re- 
by NRECA | unobligated nore by 
1954 funds YRECA 
$7, 215,000 | $28,399, 420 | $21, 184, 420 
16, 710, 000 22, 617, 170 5, 907, 170 
17, 367, 000 25, 037, 820 7, 670, 820 
15, 550, 000 28, 190, 570 12, 640, 570 
New Mexico.. 13, 781, 000 22, 653, 170 8, 872, 170 
‘Tennessee... 7,380, 500 27, 541, 020 20, 160, 520 
Teras. 20, 405, 425 25, 662, 870 5,257, 445 


Mr. Ellis says that the calculations in the 
tabulations were made to point up inequities 
in the allotment formula of the Rural Elec- 
trification Act. Irrespective of the purpose, 
comparing 18-month and 12-month figures 
is inexcusable. It is clear that the purpose 
of such a comparison was to indicate an 
alleged need for a substantial increase in 
loan authorizations for fiscal year 1955. 

Refer to page 1098 of the Senate hearings 
for testimony that Mr. Kabat in his effort to 
establish a shortage of funds, ignored funds 
available for the last half of fiscal year 1954. 
He says: 

“For instance, in the State of Missouri, 
they had applications pending totaling $1514 
million. But under the REA budget request 
they could get only $1114 million in loan 
funds. Under our request they could get 
$2314 million. Under the amount approved 
by the House they could get $15 million. 

“In other words, they would be short both 
under the REA budget request and the 
amount approved by the House, assuming 
all those loans are actually valid.” 

The fact is that the total amount available 
to the State of Missouri for the 18-month 
period, as estimated by REA, is $28,190,000, 
or an excess of $12;640,570 over pending 
applications as estimated by Mr. Kabat. 

Refer to page 151 of the House hearings 
where shortage of funds is again stressed. 
Mr. Kabat says: 

“Colorado has applications pending total- 
ing almost $17 million—$16,710,000. Ac- 
cording to the funds REA has available and 
provisions of the act, Colorado could get 
almost $10 million in loan funds—in other 
words, there would be a deficiency of almost 
$7 million. 

“And then I can go on down the table and 
point out the position of some of these 
others, and you can see that this REA budg- 
et request is a pretty serious matter.” 

The fact is that the total amount avail- 
able to the State of Colorado for the 18- 
month period, as estimated by REA, is 
$22,617,170, or an excess of $5,907,170 over 
pending applications as estimated by Mr. 
Kabat. 

The above statements by Mr. Kabat 
would seem to be at variance with certain 
statements of Mr. Ellis in the attachment to 
his letter to Senators AIKEN and DOUGLAS 
dated June 18, 1954. Mr. Ellis says: 

“The answer to this charge is that this 
second table was not the basis for NRECA’s 
request for loan funds and was not so used. 
This table had no relationship to the amount 
of NRECA loan-fund request. Nor is it er- 
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roneous. This table showed only the effect 
of the restrictive provisions of the State al- 
locations formula in the REA Act assuming 
congressional approval of the various budg- 
etary request (REA or NRECA) or of the 
amount approved by the House. The only 
purpose of this table was to show how the 
outmoded restrictive provisions of this for- 
mula in the REA Act would limit, State by 
State, the amount of funds which could be 
borrowed in those States under a given 
amount of loan authorizations.” 

Mr. Kabat used the table to plead for more 
money. Mr. Ellis said the table had no re- 
lationship with his budget request. Cer- 
tainly they cannot both be right. 

Mr. Ellis has tried to picture his loan ap- 
plication survey figures as conservative. 

Let us refer to page 7404 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, June 1, 1954. There in 
the second column a tabulation is printed 
entitled, “Applications estimated by the Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Associa- 
tion annual survey compared with applica- 
tions actually received by the REA—selected 
years.” 

An examination of the testimony Mr. Ellis 
gave to the Appropriations Committees in 
those “selected years” reveals that for some 
reason or other, he did not give a breakdown 
of his survey figures, with one exception, un- 
til this year. This exception was on March 
10, 1949. 

On March 10, 1949, as revealed on page 
997 of part II of the hearings before the 
House Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations for the agricultural appropri- 
ation bill for 1950, Mr. Ellis stated: 

“We would make additional applications 
during the balance of this fiscal year (Jan. 
1. 1949-June 30, 1949) totaling about $180 
million. We would make further applica- 
tions during the next fiscal year (July 1, 
1949-June 30, 1950) totaling approximately 
$350 million.” 

Add these two figures together. The total 
is $530 million. That is the figure used on 
March 10, 1949, as representing “applications 
which the rural electrics expect to make.” 

In May 1954 Mr. Ellis compiled a table go- 
ing back to January 1, 1949. 

This same item—the applications which 
the rural electric expect to make January 
1, 1949-June 30, 1950—now appears in the 
tabulation on page 7404 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, June 1, 1954. But this time 
the total of the applications for the period 
in question is $368,227,400. 

In 1949—530 million. In 1954—368 mil- 
lion, Somewhere we dropped off 162 million. 

However, it must be remembered that in 
1949 the figure was used to impress the Con- 
gress with how much money was needed. In 
1954 the object was to prove how conserva- 
tive the survey is. 

Testimony for the intervening years makes 
numerous references to the loan-application 
survey. But detailed figures are not revealed. 
In the interests of preserving the sanctity 
of the survey and its conservatism, no doubt 
this approach was wise. 

The method used by NRECA in establish- 
ing loan needs by States is faulty in several 
respects, 

Accurate data on loan needs by States can 
be established accurately only by estimating 
the applications to be on hand in REA at the 
beginning of the fiscal year, adding the esti- 
mated applications to be received during the 
fiscal year, and deducting from this sum the 
applications which it is estimated will be 
abandoned, withdrawn or returned to the 
field for reworking during the year. Failure 
by NRECA to adjust for the applications 
abandoned, withdrawn or returned to the 
field results in a substantial overstatement 
of the loan demand. In fiscal year 1952, 
these applications amounted to more than 
$95 million; in 1953, more than $47 million; 
and it appears that the amount for 1954 will 
exceed $30 million. This partially accounts 
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for the puzzlement which some persons have 
experienced in attempting to make sense out 
of the NRECA requests since World War I. 
These requests, which were predicated on 
the total applications for consideration 
aggregate $2,869 million for the period 1945- 
1954, while loans made during the period 
aggregate $2,425 million. Superficially, it 
would appear from these figures that REA 
must have a backlog of loan applications of 
approximately $444 million, whereas the 
backlog at the present time is $128 million, 

Mr. Ellis has not always had such great 
confidence in the accuracy of his forecasts. 
For the fiscal year 1949, for example, he told 
the Senate that his estimates on what might 
happen with regard to loan demand varied 
over a mere $225 million range. However, 
he was not disturbed at supporting a request 
by a Democratic administration—in fact, he 
said he was happy to do so—which fell 
short of the possible demand by $255 million. 
These goings-on are set forth in the Senate 
hearings on the 1949 Agriculture Appropria- 
tion bill at pages 713 and 714. 

Now the figures that NRECA uses on ap- 
plications received are nct bad figures in 
themselves. The trouble occurs when Mr. 
Ellis and his associates get to bandying them 
about in an effort to educate the administra- 
tion and the Senate as to the real needs of 
the REA program. For example, let's take a 
look at the way the figures would stack up 
tor the period January 2, 1953, through April 
2, 1954, as Mr. Ellis would see them. 


Applications on hand in REA, 
ss 
Applications received in REA, 
Jan. 2, 1953-June 30, 1954__ 


$191, 785, 215 
209, 499, 854 
401, 285, 069 


Less amounts loaned, Jan. 2, 
1953—June 30, 1954.---..-.. 


Total for consideration.. 


205, 948, 362 


So the applications on 
hand (NRECA style) 


ought to be. 195, 336, 707 
But the applications on hand 
actually were — 161,920,000 
So the NRECA method 
would overstate loan 
demand by 33, 416, 707 


The problem here is that NRECA statis- 
ticians overlooked a great many considera- 
tions, such as abandonment, withdrawal, and 
return to field of applications. When bor- 
rowers withdraw an application, and later 
submit it in revised form, care must be exer- 
cised not to count it both times. Certainly 
figures such as the above indicate that there 
is more than a little such double counting 
in the NRECA method. 

Mr. Ellis vigorously denies that he is try- 
ing to inject politics into the REA program. 

If that is so, why did he, in March 1952, 
when a Democratic administration was in 
power, urge the Congress to authorize only 
$50 million for new loans for the next fiscal 
year, and a year later increase the request 
several times over? 

Was it to make an issue for the new ad- 
ministration? 

The answer you will get will, of course, be 
that the 18-month conservative survey Mr. 
Ellis operates annually now shows a greater 
need. Let us see how the survey worked in 
March 1952. 


Applications on hand, Dec. 29, 
F ee OAS Se SLE $169, 442, 800 
Applications to be received to 

June 30, 1953..-------.-.... 153, 401, 468 


Total for consideration. 322, 844, 268 
Less: Unobligated funds Dec. 


31, 10561. — —— 225, 484, 456 


New authorization required... 97, 359, 812 


A total of $97 million is what the Ellis 
method of calculations (1954 model) comes 
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up with. You would expect that $97 million 
would be what Mr. Ellis asked the Congress 
for in 1952. No. He did not. 

He asked for only $50 million, the same 
figure that the Truman Budget Bureau had 
requested. 

In 1954 there was no Truman. Conse- 
quently there was no adjusting of the cal- 
culations to the budget request. That would 
not have created an issue. 


Mr. AIKEN. It so happens that on 
June 1, when the amendment was first 
proposed, the junior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] spoke on it. In the 
course of his speech he used and inserted 
in the Recorp a copy of a letter which 
was written to Mr. Ancher Nelsen, Ad- 
ministrator of the Rural Electrification 
Administration, by Mr. Gus Norwood, 
executive secretary of the Northwest 
Public Power Association, Inc., 1311 
Columbia Street, Vancouver, Wash. 
This letter, which the Senator from 
Oregon used in his speech—and I am 
sure he used it in good faith—was dated 
May 27. The Senator from Oregon 
spoke and used the letter on June 1. The 
letter, as received by Mr. Nelsen at the 
Rural Electrification Administration, 
showed a postmark of 7:30 p. m., June 2. 
In other words, evidently it was sent to 
the Senator from Oregon sometime be- 
fore it was sent to Mr. Nelsen, the man 
to whom it was addressed. So I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor» at this point as a part of my 
remarks the letter which Mr. Norwood 
wrote to Mr. Nelsen, and Mr. Nelsen’s 
reply to Mr. Norwood under date of June 
14, 1954. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NORTHWEST PUBLIC POWER ASSOCIATION, 
Vancouver, Wash., May 27, 1954. 
Mr. ANCHER NELSEN, 
Administrator, Rural Electrification 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Deak ANCHER: The REA news release of 
May 21 relative to future load growth of REA 
borrower systems constitutes one of the 
greatest mistakes which I have seen made by 
the Rural Electrification Administration, 
The estimate that power needs of the REA 
borrower will “nearly double by 1963” is just 
about the understatement of the year. If 
the future policies of the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration are premised on this 
ridiculously low rate of growth, then this 
whole prog-am is headed for serious trouble. 

My purpose in writing you is, of course, 
to urge an immediate withdrawal of this 
news release and, secondly, the making of 
an adequate study of the problem. 

Now let me outline some indicators which 
cause us in the Pacific Northwest to view 
these estimates with alarm. 

In the past 5 years the electric loads of 
REA borrowers have increased from 3.3 billion 
kilowatt-hours in 1947 to 11.4 billion in 1952 
or more than triple in these 5 years. Dur- 
ing the past 10 years the increase has been 
tenfold. Yet for the next 10 years your news 
release can only predict that the load will 
“almost double.” 

Perhaps someone will claim that the pro- 
gram is leveling off. We know that and are 
allowing for it. Here is a case in point. In 
1948 the Lincoln Electric Cooperative at 
Davenport, Wash., had 895 rural and resi- 
dential consumers using an average of 7,436 
kilowatt-hours or a total of 6,655,646 kilo- 
watt-hours. In 1952 the 1,010 consumers 
averaged 10,306 kilowatt-hours or a total of 
10,409,306 kilowatt-hours. This is an ex- 
ample of a mature or leveling-off cooperative. 
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Yet in 4 years they had a 50 percent load 
growth. Just their additional use per con- 
sumer has jumped from 7,436 to 10,306 or 
2,870 kilowatt-hours in 4 years. The increase 
alone is more than the total average power 
use for residential purposes in the Nation. 

The 33d annual report of FPC for June 30, 
1953, states on pages 61, 62, and 64: 


Energy 
Peak load | (bilion 
(million kilowatt- 
kilowatts) hours) 
po EE SAC SOE pope oe 64.3 329 
1953 55 83.6 443 
1960 estimate. Se 130.0 660 
1975 estimate 365.0 1,860 


A long-range idea of trends is shown in 
the load growth for the Nation from 37.2 


‘billion kilowatt-hours in 1921 to 370.2 in 


1951, a tenfold jump in 30 years. 

The Paley Commission Report anticipates 
a load increase of 350 percent from 1950 to 
1975. The FPC estimate of load increase 
from 1953 to 1975 is 320 percent, yet REA in 
dealing with a more dynamic sector of the 
economy visualizes only a 200 percent load 
growth in the next 22 years from 1953 to 1975. 

Prophecy, we all know, is hazardous and 
we have the right to be conservative in mak- 
ing estimates for the future. But a conserva- 
tive approach from the viewpoint of an elec- 
tric consumer is one which insures an ade- 
quate supply of power for all purposes and 
a reasonable reserve. A scarcity policy of 
too little and too late is not conservative 
from the standpoint of the public interest. 

The load growth for REA borrowers in the 
State of Washington is estimated by REA to 
be only 18.6 percent over the next 10 years. 
We have had regionwide peak load growth of 
21.2 percent in 1941, 14.2 percent in 1942, 20.9 
percent in 1943-44, 18.2 percent in 1946-47, 
14.3 percent in 1947-48, 11.6 percent in 1948- 
49, 14.5 percent in 1949-50, and 10.7 percent 
in 1950-51 and we are now in a period when 
many new generators are being installed. 
We have had annual regionwide load growth 
greater than the 18.6 percent from 338.7 mil- 
lion kilowatt-hours in 1953 to 402 in 1963 
which your load estimator allowed for the 
State of Washington for a whole decade. 

I very much hope for the sake of the whole 
REA program that this mess can be cleaned 
up. Obviously these low estimates are not 
a reasonable premise on which to plan the 
future of REA. 

Best personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
NORTHWEST PUBLIC POWER 
ASSOCIATION, 
Gus Norwoop, 
Executive Secretary. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 14, 1954. 
Mr. Gus Norwoop, 

Executive Secretary, Northwest Public 
Power Association, Inc., Vancouver, 
Wash. 

Dear Mr. Norwoop: We have received your 
letter dated May 27 in which you take ex- 
ception to our estimates of future power 
requirements of REA borrowers. It dis- 
tresses us that the letter somehow came to 
serve the purposes of a debate on the Senate 
floor on June 1, well over a day before it was 
dispatched to us at 7:30 p. m., June 2, from 
Vancouver, Wash. However, we are glad to 
tell you the basis on which we made the 
estimates and we will appreciate any infor- 
mation helpful in doing the job better. 

The estimates of future power require- 
ments of REA borrowers were made by meth- 
ods which were selected to yield reliable 
figures for REA borrowers as a whole; that 
is, the primary purpose of the estimate was 
to produce accurate, realistic figures for the 
United States, We believe our estimates of 
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total kilowatt-hour requirements of all REA 
borrowers are realistic and that they make 
full allowance for the prospective load 
growth of rural consumers as a group, par- 
ticularly in light of the developing trends in 
the connection of rural consumers and in 
their use of electricity. 

For the most part, the future rate of in- 
crease in total energy requirements of REA 
borrowers will be determined by the increase 
in kilowatt-hour consumption per consumer. 
The addition of consumers will, in contrast 
with the past 10 years, add only a small in- 
crement to the total requirements each year. 
During the period 1946 through 1953, REA 
borrowers connected 2,600,000 consumers, or 
an average of 325,000 per year. During cal- 
endar year 1953, the borrowers connected 
171,000 consumers; this was the smallest 
number connected in any year since 1944. 
The number to be connected in future years 
is expected to decline sharply. In other 
words, the initial connection of the now- 
existing rural establishments in REA bor- 
rowers’ service areas is virtually completed, 
and after 1957 additional connections will 
be almost entirely newly built rural estab- 
Ushments. 

Since the annual rate of increase in fu- 
ture total energy requirements will depend 
in large part on increased kilowatt-hour con- 
sumption, the estimates were made with due 
regard to the past trends in kilowatt-hour 
consumption and to the extent to which the 
factors which have affected consumption in 
the past will affect it in the future. The 
consumers served by REA borrowers used an 
average of 3,036 kilowatt-hours during 1953. 
In 1943 they used an average of 1,599 kilo- 
watt-hours. It has taken 10 years for the 
average kilowatt-hour consumption of REA 
borrowers’ consumers to increase 90 percent; 
despite the favorable economic conditions 
and other circumstances which prevailed 
during the period. We fully recognize, of 
course, the dilution effect on the average 
kilowatt-hour consumption resulting from 
the connection of large numbers of new con- 
sumers each year; if all the consumers con- 
nected since 1943 could have been connected 
simultaneously in 1943, the average kilo- 
watt-hour consumption might have doubled 
by 1950 or 1951. Nevertheless, this increase 
in kilowatt-hour consumption occurred dur- 
ing a period when most of the new con- 
sumers who were connected were able to 
purchase almost immediately a great many 
electrical appliances and items of electrical 
equipment. The pent-up purchasing power 
of rural people receiving initial electric serv- 
ice was translated quickly into appliances to 
modernize homes and to save labor around 
the farmstead. This initial surge of equip- 
ment and appliance buying continued as one 
good crop year succeeded another and farm 
incomes remained at high levels. It seems 
reasonable to assume that at the present 
stage of technology there is a practical limit 
to the amount of electricity a farm or resi- 
dence can and will use at a given time, and 
that once that limit, which increases with 
time, has been caught up with, the initial 
phenomenal climb in kilowatt-hour con- 
sumption will tend to taper off; from that 
point of time forward, the increase in con- 
sumption will continue at a decreasing rate. 
Our studies show that for some of the older 
REA borrowers in Ohio, Indiana, and Ore- 
gon, this point has been reached, and in- 
evitably it will be reached in many sections 
of the country within a few years. We wish 
to emphasize that we do not expect the 
annual rate of increase in kilowatt-hour 
consumption to fall to zero, nor even to 
any figure approaching zero; this has never 
eccurred in the history of electric usage, and 
it appears extremely unlikely that man’s 
uses of electricity will ever be completely 
satiated. We do say, however, that it is un- 
realistic to expect the use of electricity by 
REA borrowers’ consumers to increase ad 
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infinitum, or even through 1975, at the same 
rate which has been experienced since World 
War II. We believe the rate of increase will 
continue into the future at a fairly stable 
or perhaps at a slightly decreasing rate until 
such time as technological advances in the 
use of electricity or in the production of it, 
or both, bring about circumstances which 
will radically alter the trend and create a 
new era in the expanded use. Whether this 
will occur by 1975 is of course a matter of 
speculation. 

We note your comparison of the REA esti- 
mates with those for the period 1950-75, 
made by the Federal Power Commission and 
the President’s Materials Policy Commission. 

We wish to point out that the Federal 
Power Commission, at page 61 of their 33d 
annual report, gave 2 estimates of energy 
production for 1975, based on different as- 
sumptions. The increase you cite is the 
higher one suggested by the Federal Power 
Commission. The statement reads as fol- 
lows: 

“If the same assumption regarding the 
rate of load growth is applied to the more 
distant future, say to the year 1975, electric 
load requirements will reach almost unbe- 
lievable heights. Thus, the above assump- 
tion gives a 1975 load of 365 million kilo- 
watts and an energy production of 1,860 bil- 
lion kilowatt-hours per year. Even the rela- 
tively conservative assumption of a ‘straight 
line’ annual growth from 1960 to 1975, equiv- 
alent to the projected average annual growth 
between 1950 and 1960, gives a peak load of 
225 million kilowatts and energy production 
of 1,150 billion kilowatt-hours in 1975.” 

We have set out in the table below the 
REA estimates and those of FPC and the 
Materials Policy Commission (the Paley 
Commission): 


[In billions of kilowatt-hours] 


Ratio 
1953 1975 of 1975 
esti- esti- esti- 
mate mate mate 
to 1953 
REA estimate of total 
energy requirements of 
its borrowers. -__-...--.. 14. 14 45 3.2 
Materials Policy Commis- 
sion estimate of total 
energy production 1 525.78 1, 400 27 
Federal Power Commis- 
sion estimate of total 
energy production: 
(a) “| Re ERE 443.00 1, 860 4.2 
9 00 1,150 26 


This is a straight-line interpolation for 1953 based 
on the Commission data for 1950 and 1955 which appear 
at p. 128 of vol. II of the Commission’s report. 


It is apparent that our estimate antici- 
pates a greater increase during the period 
1953-75 than is the case with the estimate 
of the Materials Policy Commission and the 
lower-limit estimate made by FPC. The 
greatest increase occurs in the FPC high 
estimate, i. e., the estimate which FPC appar- 
ently believes to be a maximum or upper 
limit. The REA estimates of power require- 
ments for 1975 amount to an average con- 
sumption of more than 9,000 kilowatt-hours 
per year per consumer; in 1953 the average 
was 3,036 kilowatt-hours. In light of the 
considerations we have described, we believe 
our estimates of total power requirements 
through 1975 are as accurate as they can be 
made with the facts and data we now have; 
certainly, they do not constitute “the under- 
statement of the year.” 

With respect to the estimates for individ- 
ual States, we reiterate that the estimate was 
made for the primary purpose of gaging the 
future load growth of REA borrowers nation- 
wide. The estimates of aggregate national 
requirements were arrived at by use of two 
independent methods, with consideration 
given to other Government and industry 
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estimates for consumer groups comparable 
to the rural consumers of REA borrowers. 
One method employed trends of average kilo- 
watt-hour usage per consumer throughout 
the Nation and estimates of total consumer 
numbers. Estimates of consumer numbers 
were based on the assumption of service to 
virtually all of the present number of farms 
in borrower areas by 1963. In addition, al- 
lowance was made for growth in the number 
of other rural consumers. The other method 
was based on samples of detailed power re- 
quirement studies for individual systems. 
‘These samples were selected by separate river 
basin areas and other groups of States hav- 
ing similar characteristics with respect to 
use of electricity. 

It was not possible, with the data at hand 
and the time available, to make estimates 
for individual States, which might be ag- 
gregated to arrive at the figure for the 
United States. We had need of tentative 
estimates by States, primarily in order to 
arrive at estimates by FPC power-market 
areas which include several States or parts 
of States. For this reason, the estimates 
for the United States derived by the meth- 
ods described above were distributed to the 
individual States in accordance with the 
varying rates of increase for different geo- 
graphic areas as indicated by the samples 
of individual borrower power requirement 
studies. Obviously, this method could be 
expected to produce estimates for individual 
States which would vary in their accuracy, 
despite the accuracy of the national esti- 
mates. In our judgment this posed no seri- 
ous problem, since the State figures as such 
were not intended to be used in any way 
as a basis for program planning for individ- 
ual States or individual borrowers. We 
checked these derived State estimates with 
the electric input of borrowers in each State 
during 1951, that being the latest State input 
data available at the time, and the estimates 
were in line with those figures. Since the 
estimate was made, the 1952 input data by 
States have become available, and we have 
estimated the 1953 input by States. The 
1952 data indicated that some of our State 
figures were high, others were low, and at 
the time these data became available we 
began studies of the kilowatt-hour require- 
ments by individual States based on the 
aggregation of the detailed studies we have 
made or are making of individual borrowers’ 
future power requirements. Such an un- 
dertaking is time-consuming as you will 
realize, but we hope to complete it within 
the next 6 months. It will give us more 
accurate estimates of REA borrowers’ future 
power requirements by States. These esti- 
mates will be released when they are com- 
pleted. We believe that our present esti- 
mate of the future power requirements of 
all REA borrowers in the United States is 
accurate, and it is unlikely that it will be 
changed significantly by the summarization 
of the estimates for the individual bor- 
rowers. 

We appreciate your interest in this mat- 
ter, and assure you that it is our intent 
that the REA borrowers’ future power needs 
be accurately anticipated and adequately 
provided for. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANCHER NELSEN, 
Administrator. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I believe 
it is unfortunate that in his letter to 
the Senator from Illinois and myself, 
Mr. Ellis stated, in the very first line: 

On June 11, 1954, Senator GEORGE AIKEN, 
of Vermont, made certain charges on the 
Senate floor against the rural electric sys- 
tems and their national organization. 


It is unfortunate that Mr. Ellis started 
the letter with a complete misstatement, 
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because I have never made any charges 
against the REA cooperatives. I make 
my charges against the people whom 
they hire, and who do not give them an 
honest picture of the situation. So Iam 
still unconvinced that no politics are in- 
volved. I leave that for everyone to 
decide for himself. I am perfectly con- 
vinced that the figures which Mr. Kabat 
says he prepared for Mr. Ellis to present 
to the committees of the House and Sen- 
ate are incorrect. The figures them- 
selves are correct, but the picture they 
present is very incorrect, as will be seen 
from the material which I have asked to 
have inserted in the RECORD. 


TRANSFER OF HOSPITAL AND 
HEALTH FACILITIES FOR INDIANS 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of Calendar No. 1541, House bill 
303, to transfer the maintenance and 
operation of hospital and health facil- 
ities for Indians to the Public Health 
Service, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Connecticut. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. 
R. 303) to transfer the maintenance and 
operation of hospital and health facil- 
ities for Indians to the Public Health 
Service, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
any Senator care to be heard on the bill? 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, let me ask 
the distinguished Senator from Utah 
whether he desires to have a quorum call 
at this time. 

Mr. WATKINS. Yes, that will be de- 
sirable, I believe, inasmuch as certain 
Senators who are opposed to the bill are 
not on the floor at this moment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, un- 
der the heading of “Treaties.” 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate messages from the President 
of the United States submitting several 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 
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EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, from the 
Committee on Foreign Relations: 

Charles E. Saltzman, of New York, to be 
Under Secretary of State for Administration, 
vice Donold B. Lourie, resigned; 

Arthur Hollis Edens, of North Carolina, to 
be a member of the United States Advisory 
Commission on Educational Exchange; 

Anna L. Rose Hawkes, of Vermont, to be a 
member of the United States Advisory Com- 
mission on Educational Exchange; 

Rufus H. Fitzgerald, of Pennsylvania, to be 
a member of the United States Advisory 
Commission on Educational Exchange; 

Arthur A. Hauck, of Maine, to be a member 
of the United States Advisory Commission on 
Educational Exchange; and 

Armin H. Meyer, of Illinois, and sundry 
other persons, for appointment and promo- 
tion in the Foreign Service. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Armed Services, 
I report a block of routine nominations 
of military officers in the Army and Air 
Force. These nominations are all within 
prescribed totals and are submitted pur- 
suant to the existing law governing selec- 
tion procedures and the existing law gov- 
erning grade distributions. No objec- 
tions have been received to any officers 
in this group. 

In view of the large number involved— 
some 4,500—I ask unanimous consent 
that they be permitted to lie on the table 
rather than be printed in the RECORD 
for the second time, and be taken up at 
the next call of the Executive Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Massachusetts? The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the Senate received today the 
nomination of Waldemar J. Gallman, of 
New York, a Foreign Service officer of 
the class of career minister, now Am- 
bassador to the Union of South Africa, to 
be Ambassador to Iraq. Notice is hereby 
given that the nomination will be con- 
sidered by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations at the expiration of 6 days in 
accordance with the committee rule. 


THE UNIVERSAL COPYRIGHT 
CONVENTION OF 1952 


The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the con- 
vention (Executive M, 83d Cong., Ist 
sess.), the Universal Copyright Conven- 
tion of 1952, and three related protocols 
signed at Geneva, Switzerland, under 
date of September 6, 1952, which was 
read the second time, as follows: 

UNIVERSAL COPYRIGHT CONVENTION 

The Contracting States, 

Moved by the desire to assure in all coun- 
tries copyright protection of literary, scien- 
tific and artistic works, 

Convinced that a system of copyright pro- 
tection appropriate to all nations of the 
world and expressed in a universal conven- 
tion, additional to, and without impairing 
international systems already in force, will 
ensure respect for the rights of the individual 
and encourage the development of literature, 
the sciences and the arts, 
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Persuaded that such a universal copyright 
system will facilitate a wider dissemination 
of works of the human mind and increase 
international understanding. 

Have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


Each Contracting State undertakes to pro- 
vide for the adequate and effective protec- 
tion of the rights of authors and other copy- 
right proprietors in literary, scientific, and 
artistic works, including writings, musical, 
dramatic and cinematographic works, and 
paintings, engravings and sculpture. 


ARTICLE It 


1. Published works of nationals of any 
Contracting State and works first published 
in that State shall enjoy in each other Con- 
tracting State the same protection as that 
other State accords to works of its nationals 
first published in its own territory. 

2. Unpublished works of nationals of each 
Contracting State shall enjoy in each other 
Contracting State the same protection as 
that other State accords to unpublished 
works of its own nationals. 

3. For the purpose of this Convention any 
Contracting State may, by domestic legisla- 
tion, assimilate to its own nationals any per- 
son domiciled in that State. 


ARTICLE IIM 


1. Any Contracting State which, under its 
domestic law, requires as a condition of copy- 
right, compliance with formalities such as 
deposit, registration, notice, notarial cer- 
tificates, payment of fees or manufacture or 
publication in that Contracting State, shall 
regard these requirements as satisfied with 
respect to all workers protected in acecord- 
ance with this Convention and first pub- 
lished outside its territory and the author 
of which is not one of its nationals, if from 
the time of the first publication all the copies 
of the work published with the authority of 
the author or other copyright proprietor bear 
the symbol © accompanied by the name of 
the copyright proprietor and the year of 
first publication placed in such manner and 
location as to give reasonable notice of claim 
of copyright. 

2. The provisions of paragraph 1 of this 
article shall not preclude any Contracting 
State from requiring formalities or other 
conditions for the acquisition and enjoy- 
ment of copyright in respect of works first 
published in its territory or works of its 
nationals wherever published. 

3. The provisions of paragraph 1 of this 
article shall not preclude any Contracting 
State from providing that a person seeking 
judicial relief must, in bringing the action, 
comply with procedural requirements, such 
as that the complainant must appear 
through domestic counsel or that the com- 
plainant must deposit with the court or an 
administrative office, or both, a copy of the 
work involved in the litigation; provided that 
failure to comply with such requirements 
shall not affect the validity of the copyright, 
nor shall any such requirement be imposed 
upon a national of another Contracting State 
if such requirement is not imposed on na- 
tionals of the State in which protection is 
claimed. 

4. In each Contracting State there shall be 
legal means of protecting without formalities 
the unpublished works of nationals of other 
Contracting States. 

5. If a Contracting State grants protec- 
tion for more than one term of copyright 
and the first term is for a period longer than 
one of the minimum periods prescribed in 
Article IV, such State shall not be required 
to comply with the provisions of paragraph 
1 of this Article III in respect of the second 
or any subsequent term of copyright. 


ARTICLE IV 


1. The duration of protection of a work 
shall be governed, in accordance with the 
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provisions of Article II and this article, by 
the law of the Contracting State in which 
protection is claimed. 

2. The term of protection for works pro- 
tected under this Convention shall not be 
less than the life of the author and 25 years 
after his death. 

However, any Contracting State which, on 
the effective date of this Convention in that 
State, has limited this term for certain 
classes of works to a period computed from 
the first publication of the work, shall be 
entitled to maintain these exceptions and to 
extend them to other classes of works. For 
all these classes the term of protection shall 
not be less than 25 years from the date of 
first publication. 

Any Contracting State which, upon the 
effective date of this Convention in that 
State, does not compute the term of pro- 
tection upon the basis of the life of the 
author, shall be entitled to compute the 
term of protection from the date of the 
first publication of the work or from its 
registration prior to publication, as the case 
may be, provided the term of protection shall 
not be less than 25 years from the date of 
first publication or from its registration 
prior to publication, as the case may be. 

If the legislation of a Contracting State 
grants two or more successive terms of pro- 
tection, the duration of the first term shall 
not be less than one of the minimum periods 
specified above. 

8. The provisions of paragraph 2 of this 
article shall not apply to photographic works 
or to works of applied art; provided, how- 
ever, that the term of protection in those 
Contracting States which protect photo- 
graphic works, or works of applied art in 
so far as they are protected as artistic works, 
shall not be less than ten years for each of 
said classes of works. 

4. No Contracting State shall be obliged 
to grant protection to a work for a period 
longer than that fixed for the class of works 
to which the work in question belongs, in 
the case of unpublished works by the law of 
the Contracting State of which the author 
is a national, and in the case of published 
works by the law of the Contracting State 
in which the work has been first published. 

For the purposes of the application of the 
preceding provision, if the law of any Con- 
tracting State grants two or more successive 
terms of on, the period of protec- 
tion of that State shall be considered to be 
the aggregate of those terms. However, if 
a specified work is not protected by such 
State during the second or any subsequent 
term for any reason, the other Contracting 
States shall not be obliged to protect it dur- 
ing the second or any subsequent term. 

5. For the purposes of the application of 
paragraph 4 of this article, the work of a 
national of a Contracting State, first pub- 
lished in a non-Contracting State, shall be 
treated as though first published in the Con- 
tracting State of which the author is a na- 
tional. 

6. For the purposes of the application of 
paragraph 4 of this article, in case of simul- 
taneous publication in two or more Con- 
tracting States, the work shall be treated as 
though first published in the State which af- 
fords the shortest term; any work published 
in two or more Contracting States within 
thirty days of its first publication shall be 
considered as having been published simul- 
taneously in said Contracting States. 


ARTICLE V 

1. Copyright shall include the exclusive 
right of the author to make, publish, and 
authorize the making and publication of 
translations of works protected under this 
Convention, 

2. However, any Contracting State may, 
by its domestic legislation, restrict the right 
of translation of writings, but only subject 
to the following provisions: 
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If, after the expiration of a period of seven 
years from the date of the first publication 
of a writing, a translation of such writing 
has not been published in the national lan- 
guage or languages, as the case may be, of 
the Contracting State, by the owner of the 
right of translation or with his authoriza- 
tion, any national of such Contracting State 
may obtain a non-exclusive license from the 
competent authority thereof to translate the 
work and publish the work so translated in 
any of the national languages in which it 
has not been published; provided that such 
national, in accordance with the procedure 
of the State concerned, establishes either 
that he has requested, and been denied, au- 
thorization by the proprietor of the right to 
make and publish the translation, or that, 
after due diligence on his part, he was un- 
able to find the owner of the right. A li- 
cense may also be granted on the same 
conditions if all previous editions of a trans- 
lation in such language are out of print. 

If the owner of the right of translation 
cannot be found, then the applicant for a 
license shall send copies of his application to 
the publisher whose name appears on the 
work and, if the nationality of the owner of 
the right of translation is known, to the dip- 
lomatic or consular representative of the 
State of which such owner is a national, or 
to the organization which may have been 
designated by the government of that State. 
The license shall not be granted before the 
expiration of a period of two months from 
the date of the dispatch of the copies of the 
application. 

Due provision shall be made by domestic 
legislation to assure to the owner of the 
right of translation a compensation which 
is just and conforms to international stand- 
ards, to assure payment and transmittal of 
such compensation, and to assure a correct 
translation of the work. 

The original title and the name of the 
author of the work shall be printed on all 
copies of the published translation. The 
license shall be valid only for publication of 
the translation in the territory of the Con- 
tracting State where it has been applied for. 
Copies so published may be imported and 
sold in another Contracting State if one of 
the national languages of such other State is 
the same language as that into which the 
work has been so translated, and if the do- 
mestic law in such other State makes provi- 
sion for such licenses and does not prohibit 
such importation and sale. Where the fore- 
going conditions do not exist, the importa- 
tion and sale of such copies in a Contracting 
State shall be governed by its domestic law 
and its agreements. The licence shall not be 
transferred by the licensee. 

The license shall not be granted when the 
author has withdrawn from circulation all 
copies of the work. 


ARTICLE VI 


“Publication”, as used in this Convention, 
means the reproduction in tangible form and 
the general distribution to the public of 
copies of a work from which it can be read or 
otherwise visually perceived. 


ARTICLE VII 


This Convention shall not apply to works 
or rights in works which, at the effective date 
of the Convention in a Contracting State 
where protection is claimed, are permanently 
in the public domain in the said Contract- 
ing State. 

ARTICLE VIT 


1. This Convention, which shall bear the 
date of September 6, 1952, shall be deposited 
with the Director-General of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization and shall remain open for sig- 
nature by all States for a period of 120 days 
after that date. It shall be subject to rati- 
fication or acceptance by the signatory States. 

2. Any State which has not signed this 
Convention may accede thereto, 
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3. Ratification, acceptance or accession 
shall be effected by the deposit of an instru- 
ment to that effect with the Director-General 
of the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization. 


ARTICLE IX 


1. This Convention shall come into force 
three months after the deposit of twelve 
instruments of ratification, acceptance or ac- 
cession, among which there shall be those of 
four States which are not members of the 
International Union for the Protection of 
Literary and Artistic Works, 

2. Subsequently, this Convention shall 
come into force in respect of each State three 
months after that State has deposited its 
instrument of ratification, acceptance or ac- 
cession. 

ARTICLE X 


1. Each State party to this Convention un- 
dertakes to adopt, in accordance with its 
Constitution, such measures as are necessary 
to ensure the application of this Convention. 

2. It is understood, however, that at the 
time an instrument of ratification, accept- 
ance or accession is deposited on behalf of 
any State, such State must be in a position 
under its domestic law to give effect to the 
terms of this Convention. 


ARTICLE XI 


1. An Intergovernmental Committee is 
hereby established with the following duties: 

(a) to study the problems concerning the 
application and operation of this Conven- 
tion; 

(b) to make preparation for periodic revi- 
sions of this Convention; 

(c) to study any other problems concern- 
ing the international protection of copyright, 
in cooperation with the various interested 
international organizations, such as the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, the International 
Union for the Protection of Literary and 
Artistic Works and the Organization of Amer- 
ican States; 

(d) to inform the Contracting States as to 
its activities. 

2. The Committee shall consist of the rep- 
resentatives of twelve Contracting States to 
be selected with due consideration to fair 

phical representation and in conform- 
ity with the Resolution relating to this arti- 
cle, annexed to this Convention. 

The Director-General of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, the Director of the Bureau of 
the International Union for the Protection 
of Literary and Artistic Works and the Sec- 
retary-General of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States, or their representatives, may 
attend meetings of the Committee in an ad- 
visory capacity. 

ARTICLE XIT 

The Intergovernmental Committee shall 
convene a conference for revision of this 
Convention whenever it deems necessary, or 
at the request of at least ten Contracting 
States, or of a majority of the Contracting 
States if there are less than twenty Contract- 
ing States, 

ARTICLE XIT 


Any Contracting State may, at the time of 
deposit of its instrument of ratification, ac- 
ceptance or accession, or at any time there- 
after, declare by notification addressed to 
the Director-General of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organ- 
ization that this Convention shall apply to 
all or any of the countries or territories for 
the international relations of which it is re- 
sponsible and this Convention shall there- 
upon apply to the countries or territories 
named in such notification after the expira- 
tion of the term of three months provided for 
in Article IX. In the absence of such noti- 
fication, this Convention shall not apply to 
any such country or territory. 
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ARTICLE XIV 


1. Any Contracting State may denounce 
this Convention in its own name or on be- 
half of all or any of the countries or terri- 
tories as to which a notification has been 
given under Article XIII. The denunciation 
shall be made by notification addressed to 
the Director-General of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization. 

2. Such denunciation shall operate only 
in respect of the State or of the country or 
territory on whose behalf it was made and 
shall not take effect until twelve months 
after the date of receipt of the notification, 


ARTICLE XV 


A dispute between two or more Contract- 
ing- States concerning the interpretation or 
application of this Convention, not settled 
by negotiation, shall, unless the States con- 
cerned agree on some other method of set- 
tlement, be brought before the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice for determination 
by it. 

ARTICLE XVI 

1. This Convention shall be established in 
English, French and Spanish. The three 
texts shall be signed and shall be equally au- 
thoritative. 

2. Official texts of this Convention shall 
be established in German, Italian and Por- 
tuguese. 

Any Contracting State or group of Con- 
tracting States shall be entitled to have es- 
tablished by the Director-General of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization other texts in the 
language of its choice by arrangement with 
the Director-General. 

All such texts shall be annexed to the 
signed texts of this Convention. 


ARTICLE XVII 


1. This Convention shall not in any way 
affect the provisions of the Berne Conven- 
tion for the Protection of Literary and Artis- 
tic Works or membership in the Union 
created by that Convention. 

2. In application of the foregoing para- 
graph, a Declaration has been annexed to 
the present article. This Declaration is an 
integral part of this Convention for the 
States bound by the Berne Convention on 
January 1, 1951, or which have or may be- 
come bound to it at a later date. The sig- 
nature of this Convention by such States 
shall also constitute signature of the said 
Declaration, and ratification, acceptance or 
accession by such States shall include the 
Declaration as well as the Convention. 


ARTICLE XVII 


This Convention shall not abrogate mul- 
tilateral or bilateral copyright conventions 
or arrangements that are or may be in effect 
exclusively between two or more American 
Republics. In the event of any difference 
either between the provisions of such exist- 
ing conventions or arrangements and the 
provisions of this Convention, or between 
the provisions of this Convention and those 
of any new convention or arrangement which 
may be formulated between two or more 
American Republics after this Convention 
comes into force, the convention or arrange- 
ment most recently formulated shall prevail 
between the parties thereto. Rights in works 
acquired in any Contracting State under ex- 
isting conventions or arrangements before 
the date this Convention comes into force 
in such State shall not be affected, 

ARTICLE XIX 

This Convention shall not abrogate multi- 
lateral or bilateral conventions or arrange- 
ments in effect between two or more Con- 
tracting States. In the event of any differ- 
ence between the provisions of such exist- 
ing conventions or arrangements and the 
provisions of this Convention, the provisions 
of this Convention shall prevail. Rights in 
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works acquired in any Contracting State 
under existing conventions or arrangements 
before the date on which this Convention 
comes into force in such State shall not be 
affected. Nothing in this article shall affect 
the provisions of Articles XVII and XVIII of 
this Convention. 

ARTICLE XX 

Reservations to this Convention shall not 

be permitted. 

ARTICLE XXI 


The Director-General of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization shall send duly certified copies 
of this Convention to the States interested, 
to the Swiss Federal Council and to the Sec- 
retary-General of the United Nations for reg- 
istration by him. 

He shall also inform all interested States of 
the ratifications, acceptances and accessions 
which have been deposited, the date on which 
this Convention comes into force, the noti- 
fications under Article XIII of this Conven- 
tion, and denunciations under Article XIV. 


APPENDIX DECLARATION RELATING TO ARTICLE XVII 


The States which are members of the In- 
ternational Union for the Protection of Lit- 
erary and Artistic Works, and which are sig- 
natories to the Universal Copyright Conven- 
tion. 

Desiring to reinforce their mutual relations 
on the basis of the said Union and to avoid 
any conflict which might result from the co- 
existence of the Convention of Berne and the 
Universal Convention, 

Have, by common agreement, accepted the 
terms of the following declaration: 

(a) Works which, according to the Berne 
Convention, have as their country of origin a 
country which has withdrawn from the In- 
ternational Union created by the said Con- 
vention, after January 1, 1951, shall not be 
protected by the Universal Copyright Con- 
vention in the countries of the Berne Union; 

(b) The Universal Copyright Convention 
shall not be applicable to the relationships 
among countries of the Berne Union insofar 
as it relates to the protection of works hav- 
ing as their country of origin, within the 
meaning of the Berne Convention, a country 
of the International Union created by the 
said Convention. 

RESOLUTION CONCERNING ARTICLE XI 

The Intergovernmental Copyright Confer- 
ence 

Having considered the problems relating 
to the Intergovernmental Committee pro- 
vided for in Article XI of the Universal Copy- 
right Convention 

Resolves 

1. The first members of the Committee 
shall be representatives of the following 
twelve States, each of those States designat- 
ing one representative and an alternate: 
Argentine, Brazil, France, Germany, India, 
Italy, Japan, Mexico, Spain, Switzerland, 
United Kingdom, and United States of 
America. 

2. The Committee shall be constituted as 
soon as the Convention comes into force in 
accordance with Article XI of this Con- 
vention; 

3. The Committee shall elect its Chairman 
and one Vice-Chairman. It shall establish 
its rules of procedure having regard to the 
following principles: 

(a) The normal duration of the term of 
office of the representatives shall be six years; 
with one-third retiring every two years; 

(b) before the expiration of the term of 
office of any members, the Committee shall 
decide which States shall cease to be rep- 
resented on it and which States shall be 
called upon to designate representatives; the 
representatives of those States which have 
not ratified, accepted or acceded shall be 
the first to retire; 

(c) the different parts of the world shall 
be fairly represented; and express the wish 
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that the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific, and Cultural Organization provide 
its Secretariat. 

In faith whereof the undersigned, having 
deposited their respective full powers, have 
signed this Convention. 

Done at Geneva, this sixth day of Septem- 
ber 1952, in a single copy. 


For Afghanistan: 
For the People’s Republic of Albania: 
For the German Federal Republic: 
HOLZAPFEL, 
For Andorra: 
MARCEL PLAISANT. 
J. DE ERICE. 
M. DE LA CALZADA. 
PUGET. 
For the Kingdom of S1udi-Arabia: 
For the Argentine Republic: 
E. MENDILAHARZU. 
For the Federation of Australia: 
H. R. WiLmor ad ref. 
For Austria: 
Dr. Kurt FRIEBERGER. 
For Belgium: 
For the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public: 
For the Union of Burma: 
For Bolivia: 
For Brazil: 
ILDEFONSO MASCARENHAS DA SILVA. 
For the Bulgarian People’s Republic; 
For the Kingdom of Cambodia: 


For Canada: 

DR. VICTOR L. DORÉ. 

C. STEIN. 

G. G. BECKETT. 
For Ceylon: 
For Chile; 

GALLIANO. 

For China: 
For the Republic of Colombia: 


For the Republic of Korea: 
For Costa Rica: 


For Cuba: 

J. J. REMOS. 

N. CHEDIAK. 

HILDA LABRADA BERNAL. 
For Denmark: 


TORBEN LUND. 
For the Dominican Republic: 
For Egypt: 
For the Republic of Salvador: 
H. ESCOBAR SERRANO, 
AMY. 
For Ecuador; 
For Spain: 
J. DE ERICE. 
M. DE LA CALZADA. 
For the United States of America: 
LUTHER H. EVANS. 


For Ethiopia: 
For Finland: 
Y. J. HAKULINEN. 
For France: 
MARCEL PLAISANT. 
PUGET. 
J. ESCARRA. 
MARCEL Bouter. 
For Greece: 


For Guatemala ad referendum: 
ALB. DUPONT-WILLEMIN, 
For the Republic of Haiti: 
A. ADDOR. 
For the Republic of Honduras: 
BASILIO DE TELEPNEF, 
For the Hungarian People’s Republic: 
For India: 


B. N. LOKUR. 
For the Republic of Indonesia: 
For Iran: 
For Iraq: 
For Ireland: 
EDWARD A. CLEARY. 
PATRICK J. MCKENNA. 
For Iceland: 
For the State of Israel: 
For Italy: 


ANTONIO PENNETTA. 
FILIPPO PASQUERA. 
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For Japan: 

For the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan: 
For the Kingdom of Laos: 

For Lebanon: 


For Liberia: 
Nat, MAssaquot. 
J. ALB. JONES. 
For Libya: 
For Liechtenstein: 
For Luxembourg: 
J. STURM. 


For Mexico: 
G. FERNANDEZ DEL CASTILLO. 


For Monaco: 


SOLAMITO 
C. BARREIRA, 
For Nepal: 
For Nicaragua: 
MULLHAUPT, 
For Norway: 
Emir MOE. 
For New Zealand: 
For Pakistan: 
For Panama: 
For Paraguay: 


For the Netherlands: 
G. H. C. BODENHAUSEN. 
For Peru: 
For the Republic of the Philippines: 
For the Republic of Poland: 
For Portugal: 
Jö DANTAS. 
Josk GALHARDO, 
For the Rumanian People’s Republic: 
For the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland: 
J. L. BLAKE. 
For the Republic of San Marino ad refer- 
endum: 
Dr. B. LIFSCHITZ, 
For the Holy See: 
CH. COMTE. 
J. PAUL BUENSOD. 
For Sweden: 
STURE PETRÉN. 
ERIK HEDFELDT. 
For the Confederation of Switzerland: 
5 PLINIO Box LA. 
Hans Morr. 
HENRI THEVENAZ, 
For the Republic of Syria: 
For Czechoslovakia: 
For Thailand: 
For Turkey: 
For the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public: 
For the Union of South Africa: 
For the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics: 
For the Oriental Republic of Uruguay: 
JULIAN NOGUEIRA. 
Ir EDUARDO PEROTTI, 
For the United States of Venezuela: 
For the State of Viet-Nam: 
For Yemen: 
For the Federal People’s Republic of 
Yugoslavia: 
Dr. BERTHOLD EISNER. 


Certified a true and complete copy of the 
original Universal Copyright Convention, 
signed at Geneva on 6 September 1952, and 
of a declaration annexed thereto relating to 
Article XVII thereof, and of a resolution con- 
cerning Article XI thereof, annexed thereto. 

Paris, 3 November 1952. 

HANNA SABA, 
Legal Adviser of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. 


PROTOCOL 1 ANNEXED TO THE UNIVERSAL COPY- 
RIGHT CONVENTION CONCERNING THE APPLI- 
CATION OF THAT CONVENTION TO THE WORKS 
or STATELESS PERSONS ND REFUGEES 
The States parties hereto, being also par- 

ties to the Universal Copyright Convention 

(hereinafter referred to as the “Conven- 

tion“) have accepted the following provi- 

sions; 
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1. Stateless persons and refugees who have 
their habitual residence in a State party to 
this Protocol shall, for the purposes of the 
Convention, be assimilated to the nationals 
of that State. 

2. (a) This Protocol shall be signed and 
shall be subject to ratification or acceptance, 
or may be acceded to, as if the provisions of 
Article VIII of the Convention applied hereto. 

(b) This Protocol shall enter into force in 
respect of each State, on the date of deposit 
of the instrument of ratification, acceptance 
or accession of the State concerned or on 
the date of entry into force of the Conven- 
tion with respect to such State, whichever 
is the later. 

In faith whereof the undersigned, being 
duly authorised thereto, Lave signed this 
Protocol. 

Done at Geneva this sixth day of Septem- 
ber 1952, in the English, French and Span- 
ish languages, the three texts being equally 
authoritative, in a single copy which shall 
be deposited with the Director-General of 
Unesco. The Director-General shall send 
certified copies to the signatory States, to 
the Swiss Federal Council and to the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations for regis- 
tration. 


For Afghanistan: 
For the People’s Republic of Albania: 
For the German Federal Republic’ 
HOLZAPFEL. 
For Andorra: 
MARCEL PLAISANT. 
PUGET. 
For the Kingdom of Saudi-Arabia: 
For the Argentine Republic: 
E. MENDILAHARZU. 
For the Federation of Australia: 
H. R. WILMOT ad ref. 
For Austria: 
Dr. KURT FRIEBERGER. 
For Belgium: 
For the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public: 
For the Union of Burma: 
For Bolivia: 
For Brazil: 
ILDEFONSO MASCARENHAS DA SILVA, 
For the Bulgarian People’s Republic: 
For the Kingdom of Cambodia: 


For Canada: 
Dr. Vicror L. DORÉ. 
C. STEIN. 
G. G. BECKETT. 

For Ceylon: 

For Chile: 

For China: 


For the Republic of Colombia: 
For the Republic of Korea: 
For Costa Rica: 
For Cuba: 
J. J. REMOS, 
N. CHEDIAK, 
HILDA LABRADA BERNAL, 
For Denmark: 
TORBEN LUND. 
For the Dominican Republic: 
For Egypt: 
For the Republic of El Salvador: 
H. ESCOBAR SERRANO, 
AMY. 
For Ecuador: 
For Spain: 
For the United States of America: 
LUTHER H. Evans. 
For Ethiopia: 


For Finland: 

For France: 
MARCEL PLAISANT. 
PUGET. 
J. ESCARRA. 


MARCEL BOUTET. 
For Greece: 
Guatemala ad referendum: 
. DUPONT-WILLEMIN. 
For the Republic of Haiti: 
A. Appor. 
For the Republic of Honduras: 
BASILIO DE TELEPNEF. 
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For the Hungarian People’s Republic: 
For India: 


B. N. Loxur. 
For the Republic of Indonesia; 
For Iran: 
For Iraq: 


For Ireland: 
Epwarp A. CLEARY. 
Patrick J. MCKENNA. 
For Iceland: 
For the State of Israel: 
For Italy: 
ANTONIO PENNETTA, 
FILIPPO PASQUERA. 
For Japan: 
For the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan: 
For the Kingdom of Laos: 


For Lebanon: 
For Liberia: N 
Nat. Massaovor. 
J. ALB, JONES. 
For Libya: 
For Liechtenstein: 
For Luxemburg: 
J. STURM. 
For Mexico: 
For Monaco: 
SOLAMITO 
C. BARREIRA. 
For Nepal: 
For Nicaragua: 
MULLHAUPT. 
For Norway: 
Emir MoE. 


For New Zealand: 
For Pakistan: 
For Panama: 
For Paraguay: 
For the Netherlands: 
For Peru: 
For the Republica of the Philippines: 
For the Republic of Poland: 
For Portugal: 
JULIO DANATAS. 
Jost GALHARDO. 
For the Rumanian People’s Republic: 
For the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland: 
J. L. BLAKE. 
For the Republic of San Marino ad refer- 
endum: 
LIFSCHITZ, 
For the Holy See: 
CH. COMTE. 
J. PAUL BUENSOD. 
For Sweden: 
STURE PETRÉN. 
Enix HEDFELDT, 
For the Confederation of Switzerland: 
PLINIO BOLLA, 
Hans Morr. 
HENRI THEVENAZ, 
For the Republic of Syria: 
For Czechoslovakia: 
For Thailand: 
For Turkey: 
For the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public: 
For the Union of South Africa: 
For the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics: 
For the Oriental Republic of Uruguay: 
Jul NOGUEIRA. 
Ir EDUARDO PEROTTI. 
For the United States of Venezuela: 
For the State of Viet-Nam: 
For Yemen: 
For the Federal People’s Republic of Yugo- 
slavia: 
Dr. BERTHOLD EISNER. 


Certified a true and complete copy of the 
original protocol 1 annexed to the Universal 
Copyright Convention concerning the ap- 
plication of that Convention to the works 
of stateless persons and refugees. 

Paris, 3 November 1952. 

HANNA SABA, 
Legal Adviser of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization. 
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PROTOCOL 2 ANNEXED TO THE UNIVERSAL COPY- 
RIGHT CONVENTION, CONCERNING THE ÅP- 
PLICATION OF THAT CONVENTION TO THE 
WORKS OF CERTAIN INTERNATIONAL ORGANI- 
SATIONS 
The State parties hereto, being also par- 

ties to the Universal Copyright Convention 

(hereinafter referred to as the “Conven- 

tion”), 

Have accepted the following provisions: 

1. (a) The protection provided for in Ar- 
ticle iI (1) of the Convention shall apply 
to works published for the first time by the 
United Nations, by the Specialized Agencies 
in relationship therewith, or by the Organi- 
sation of American States; 

(b) Similarly, Article II (2) of the Con- 
vention shall apply to the said organisation 
or agencies. 

2. (a) This Protocol shall be signed and 
shall be subject to ratification or accept- 
ance, or may be acceded to, as if the provi- 
sions of Article VIII of the Convention ap- 
plied hereto. 

(b) This Protocol shall enter into force 
for each State on the date of deposit of the 
instrument of ratification, acceptance or ac- 
cession of the State concerned or on the 
date of entry into force of the Convention 
with respect to such State, whichever is the 
later. 

In faith whereof the undersigned, being 
duly authorised thereto, have signed this 
Protocol. 

Done at Geneva, this sixth day of Sep- 
tember 1952, in the English, French and 
Spanish languages, the three texts being 
equally authoritative, in a single copy which 
shall be deposited with the Director-Gen- 
eral of Unesco. 

The Director-General shall send certified 
copies to the signatory States, to the Swiss 
Tederal Council, and to the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations for regis- 
tration. 

For Afghanistan: 

For the People’s Republic of Albania: 

For the German Federal Republic: 

HOLZAPFEL. 

For Andorra: 


For the Kingdom of Saudi-Arabia: 
For the Argentine Republic: 
E. MENDILAHARZU. 
For the Federation of Australia: 
H. R. WILMOT 
ad ref. 
For Austria: 
Dr, Kurt FRIEBERGER. 
For Belgium: 
For the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public: 
For the Union of Burma: 
For Bolivia: 
For Brazil: 
ILDEFONSO MASCARENHAS DA SILVA, 
For the Bulgarian People’s Republic: 
For the Kingdom of Cambodia: 


For Canada: 
Dr. Victor L. DORÉ. 
C. STEIN. 
G. G. BECKETT. 
For Ceylon: 
For Chile: 
GALLIANO, 
For China: 


For the Republic of Colombia: 
For the Republic of Korea: 
For Costa Rica: 


For Cuba: 

J. J. REMOS. 

N. CHEDIAK. 

HILDA LABRADA BERNAL, 
For Demark: 


TORBEN LUND. 
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For the Dominican Republic: 
For Egypt: 
For the Republic of El Salvador: 
H. ESCOBAR SERRANO, 


ARMY 
For Ecuador: 
For Spain: 
J. DE ERICE. 
M. DE LA CALZADA, 
For the United States of America: 
LUTHER H. Evans. 


For Ethiopia: 
For Finland: 
Y. J. HAKULINEN. 
For France: 
MARCEL PLAISANT, 
GET. 
J. ESCARRA. 
MARCEL BOUTET. 
For Greece: 


For Guatemala ad referendum: 
ALB. DUPONT-WILLEMIN. 
For the Republic of Haiti; 
A. Appor. 
For the Republic of Honduras: 
BISILIO DE TELEPNEF. 
For the Hungarian People's Republic: 
For India: 


B. N. Lokon. 
For the Republic of Indonesia: 
For Iran: 
For Iraq: 
For Ireland: 
EDWARD A. CLEARY. 
PATRICK J. McKenna, 
For Iceland: 
For the State of Israel: 
For Italy: 
ANTONIO PENNETTA, 
FILIPPO PASQUERA, 
For Japan: 


For the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan: 
For the Kingdom of Laos: 
For Lebanon: 
For Liberia: 
Nat. Massaquot, 
J. ALB. JONES. 
For Libya: 
For Liechtenstein: 
For Luxemburg: 
J STURM. 
For Mexico: 
G. FERNÁNDEZ DEL CASTILLO. 


For Monaco: 


SOLAMITO, 
C. BARREIRA, 
For Nepal: 
For Nicaragua: 
MULLHAUPT, 
For Norway: 
Emir MoE. 


For New Zealand: 
For Pakistan: 
For Panama: 
For Paraguay: 
For the Netherlands: 
For Peru: 
For the Republic of the Philippines: 
For the Republic of Poland: 
For Portugal: 
JULIO DANATAS. 
José GALHARDO. 
For the Rumanian People's Republic: 
For the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland: 
J. L. BLAKE. 
For the Republic of San Marino ad refer- 
endum: 


LIFSCHITZ. 
For the Holy See: 
CH. COMTE. 
J. PauL BUENSOD. 
For Sweden: 


STURE PETRÉN. 
Enix HEDFELDT. 
For the Confederation of Switzerland: 
PLINIO BOLLA. 
Hans Morr. 
HENRI AZ. 
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For the Republic of Syria: 
For Czechoslovakia: 
For Thailand: 
For Turkey: 
For the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public: 
For the Union of South Africa: 
For the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics: 
For the Oriental Republic of Uruguay: 
JULIAN NOGUEIRA, 
Ir EDUARDO PEROTTI. 
For the United States of Venezuela; 
For the State of Viet-Nam: 
For Yemen: 
For the Federal People’s Republic of Yugo- 
slavia; 
DR. BERTHOLD EISNER. 
Certified a true and complete copy of the 
original Protocol 2 annexed to the Uni- 
versal Copyright Convention concerning the 
application of that Convention to the works 
of certain international organizations. 
Paris, 3 November 1952. 
HANNA SABA, 
Legal Adviser of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization, 


PROTOCOL 3 ANNEXED TO THE UNIVERSAL COPY- 
RIGHT CONVENTION CONCERNING THE EFFEC- 
TIVE DATE OF INSTRUMENTS OF RATIFICATION 
OR ACCEPTANCE OF OR ACCESSION TO THAT 
CONVENTION 


States parties hereto 

g that the application of the 
Universal Copyright Convention (herein- 
after referred to as the Convention“) to 
States participating in all the international 
copyright systems already in force will con- 
tribute greatly to the value of the Conven- 
tion; 

Have agreed as follows: 

1. Any State party hereto may, on deposit- 
ing its instrument of ratification or accept- 
ance of or accession to the Convention, notify 
the Director-General of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization (hereinafter referred to as “Di- 
rector-General”) that that instrument shall 
not take effect for the purposes of Article IX 
of the Convention until any other State 
named in such notification shall have de- 
posited its instrument. 

2. The notification referred to in para- 
graph 1 above shall accompany the instru- 
ment to which it relates. 

3. The Director-General shall inform all 
States signatory or which have then acced- 
ed to the Convention of any notifications 
received in accordance with this Protocol. 

4. This Protocol shall bear the same date 
and shall remain open for signature for the 
same period as the Convention. 

5. It shall be subject to ratification or 
acceptance by the signatory States. Any 
State which has not signed this Protocol 
may accede thereto. 

6. (a) Ratification or acceptance or ac- 
cession shall be effected by the deposit of an 
instrument to that effect with the Director- 
General. 

(b) This Protocol shall enter into force on 
the date of deposit of not less than four in- 
struments of ratification or acceptance or 
accession. The Director-General shall inform 
all interested States of this date. Instru- 
ments deposited after such date shall take 
effect on the date of their deposit. 

In faith whereof the undersigned, being 
duly authorised thereto, have signed this 
Protocol. 

Done at Geneva, this sixth day of Septem- 
ber 1952, in the English, French and the 
Spanish languages, the three texts being 
equally authoritative, in a single copy which 
shall be annexed to the original copy of the 
Convention. The Director-General shall senl 
certified copies to the signatory States to the 
Swiss Federal Council, and to the Secretary- 
General of United Nations for registration. 
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For Afghanistan: 
For the People’s Republic of Albania: 
For the German Federal Republic: 
HOLZAPFEL. 
For Andorra: 
MARCEL PAISANT, 
PUGET. 


For the Kingdom of Saudi-Arabia: 
For the Argentine Republic: 
For the Federation of Australia: 
H. R. WIL MOr ad ref. 
For Austria: 
Dr. Kurt FRIEBERGER. 
For Belgium: 
For the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public: 
For the Union of Burma: 
For Bolivia: 
For Brazil: 
ILDEFONSO MASCARENHAS DA SILVA. 
For the Bulgarian People’s Republic: 
For the Kingdom of Cambodia: 


For Canada: 
Dr. Vicror L. DORÉ. 
C. STEIN. 
G. G. BECKETT. 

For Ceylon: 

For Chile: 

For China: 


For the Republic of Colombia: 
For the Republic of Korea: 
For Costa Rica: 
For Cuba: 
For Denmark: 
TORBEN LUND. 
For the Dominican Republic: 
For Egypt: 
For the Republic of El Salvador: 
H. ESCOBAR SERRANO. 
AMY. 
For Ecuador: 
For Spain: 
For the United States of America: 
LUTHER H. EVANS. 


For Ethiopia: 
For Finland: 
Y. J. HAKULINEN. 
For France: 
MARCEL PLAISANT, 
PUGET. 
J. EscARRA. 
MARCEL BOUTET, 
For Greece: 


For Guatemala ad referendum: 
ALB, DUPONT-WILLEMIN. 


For the Republic of Haiti: 
A. Appor. 

For the Republic of Honduras: 

BASILIO DE TELEPNEF, 
For the Hungarian People's Republic: 
For India: 
For the Republic of Indonesia: 
For Iran: 
For Iraq: 
For Ireland: 

Epwarp A. CLEARY. 

Patrick J. MCKENNA. 


For Iceland: 
For the State of Israel: 
For Italy: 
ANTONIO PENNETTA, 
FILIPPO PASQUERA, 
For Japan: 


For the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan: 
For the Kingdom of Laos: 

For the Lebanon: 

For Liberia: 

For Libya: 

For Liechtenstein: 

For Luxemburg: 


J. Sturm. 
For Mexico: 
For Monaco: 
For Nepal: 
For Nicaragua: 

MULLHAUPT. 

For Norway: 

Emir Moe, 
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For New Zealand: 
For Pakistan: 
For Panama: 
For Paraguay: 
For the Netherlands: 
G. H. C. BoDENHAUSEN, 
For Peru: 
For the Republic of the Philippines: 
For the Republic of Poland: 
For Portugal: 
JúÓLIO DANTAS. 
Jos& GALHARDO. 
For the Rumanian People’s Republic: 
For the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland: 
J. L. BLAKE: 
For the Republic of San Marino ad refer- 
endum: 


LIFSCHITZ. 
For the Holy See: 
CH. COMTE. 
J. PAUL BUENSOD. 
For Sweden: 


STURE PETRÉN. 
ERIK HEDFELDT, 
For the Confederation of Switzerland: 
For the Republic of Syria: 
For Czechoslovakia: 
For Thailand: 
For Turkey: 
For the Ukranian Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lic: 
For the Union of South Africa: 
For the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 


lics: 
For the Oriental Republic of Uruguay: 
JULIÁN NOGUEIRA. 
Ir EDUARDO PEROTTI. 
For the United States of Venezuela: 
For the State of Viet-Nam: 
For Yemen: 
For the Federal People’s Republic of Yugo- 
slavia; 
Dr. BERTHOLD EISNER, 
Certified a true and complete copy of the 
original Protocol 3 annexed to the Universal 
Copyright Convention concerning the effec- 
tive date of instruments of ratification or ac- 
ceptance of or accession to that Convention. 
Paris, 3 November 1952. 
HANNA SABA, 
Legal Adviser of the United Nations 
Education, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, be- 
fore the distinguished Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. HIcKENLOOPER] explains the Uni- 
versal Copyright Convention I wish to 
remind Senators that under the standard 
operating procedure, since this is a 
treaty, there will be a yea-and-nay vote. 
So I ask all Senators to bear in mind 
that there will be a rollcall on ratifica- 
tion of the convention. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the pending business before the 
Senate is the question of advising and 
consenting to the Universal Copyright 
Convention, which has been entered into 
and submitted as a treaty by the Presi- 
dent. 

I will say at the outset that I know 
of no objection on the part of any Mem- 
ber of the Senate to the ratification of 
the treaty. However, because it is an 
important treaty, because it has far- 
reaching effects on the arts and on sci- 
entific activities in this country, because 
it protects the genius of our writers and 
producers, and because the subject mat- 
ter has brought about grave controversy 
for several years past, I believe it is nec- 
essary, in connection with its congres- 
sional history, to make a short state- 
ment. 


June 25 


Mr. President, on Thursday, May 20, 
the Committee on Foreign Relations or- 
dered reported to the Senate the Uni- 
versal Copyright Convention and three 
related protocols—Executive M, 83d Con- 
gress, 2d session—signed at Geneva on 
September 6, 1952. The committee was 
unanimous in recommending that the 
Senate give its advice and consent to 
ratification of this important and desir. 
able document. 

Few treaties which have been pre- 
sented to the Senate have had such wide- 
spread endorsement by so many different 
elements of the American public as this 
convention has received. At the hear- 
ings, testimony was presented by repre- 
sentatives of virtually all segments of 
industry which might be interested in 
or affected by the convention and the 
implementing legislation—S. 2559, 83d 
Congress, 2d session. 

This testimony, with the exception of 
that by spokesmen on behalf of the 
typographical unions, constituted an 
overwhelming and enthusiastic demon- 
stration of the favor in which the con- 
vention is held. It established most 
convincingly that there is a real need for 
an international agreement to protect 
the rights of American authors, com- 
posers, artists, sculptors, and scientists 
against unauthorized use and piracy of 
their creative works. 

The Universal Copyright Convention 
achieves that goal without economic or 
other prejudice to any American group, 
either in labor or industry. 

The convention has been drafted with 
the greatest of care and skill. Its clauses 
were painstakingly developed in exten- 
sive consultations between copyright ex- 
perts here and abroad. Copyright com- 
mittees of several bar associations in the 
United States participated in the pre- 
liminary formulation of the draft; and 
the text which was adopted at the Ge- 
neva Conference has since been the ob- 
ject of their most careful scrutiny. 

The result of that conference was a 
document which not only embodies the 
most acceptable concepts of American 
and European practice, but which recog- 
nizes the basic principles governing the 
law of copyright in the United States. 
For the first time, the Senate has before 
it a copyright convention which avoids 
the objectionable features of the Berne 
Convention of 1886, and which this Gov- 
ernment can unqualifiedly accept. 

Mr. President, the purpose of the Uni- 
versal Copyright Convention is to provide 
a sounder and more adequate basis than 
now exists for copyright protection in 
foreign countries of United States books 
and periodicals, motion pictures, musical, 
artistic, and similar cultural and scien- 
tific creations. 

Such protection as American citizens 
have enjoyed in the past has had to be 
sought either in our bilateral arrange- 
ments with other countries, or in the 
Berne Convention to which we are not 
even a party. The bilaterals have 
proven to be inadequate, complicated, 
and administratively expensive for the 
individual. They impose burdensome 


and technical requirements on an Amer- 
ican author, frequently out of proportion 
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to the advantages he seeks. Every time 
he writes a new work, or composes a new 
song, he has to comply with the require- 
ments of 40 different countries to obtain 
copyright protection abroad. For this 
he must incur clerical and legal expenses. 

We have, however, been able to take 
advantage until now of a provision in the 
Berne Convention under which any work 
published in a member state by a na- 
tional or a nonnational of such state 
enjoys both within that state and all 
other member countries the rights 
granted by the convention. Because of 
this side-door“ entrance to Berne, our 
people have been able to secure copyright 
protection throughout much of the 
world by the device of merely sending 
copies of their works to a Canadian city 
for sale on the same day that they are 
published in the United States. This 
publication procedure then provides au- 
tomatic copyright protection in all of the 
43 Berne countries. 

But no reciprocal benefits are extended 
under our law to the citizens of the 
Berne nations. We enjoy protection 
only at the sufferance of those nations, 
because under the Berne Convention 
such protection can be withdrawn at any 
time when a member government finds 
that a nonmember fails to protect ade- 
quately the authors of a Berne union 
country. Shadows have been cast, in 
litigation abroad, over the validity of 
the simultaneous sale procedure as a 
true publication within the meaning of 
the convention, Several authorities, in- 
cluding officials of the Department of 
State, have expressed the conviction 
that there is a real danger that the “side- 
door” privilege may be withdrawn, and 
that retaliatory action has been deferred 
pending consideration of the present 
convention by non-Berne countries. 

Such action, Mr. President, would be 
quite understandable, inasmuch as we 
have been enjoying the fruits of a con- 
vention for over 50 years without assum- 
ing any of its obligations. 

One of the principal sources of irri- 
tation to Berne countries has been the 
manufacturing clause in our law—17th 
United States Code, section 16—which 
denies copyright protection to a foreign 
author of a book or periodical written in 
English unless his work is printed from 
type set in the United States. While he 
may get a temporary or ad interim pro- 
tection, once that expires he may find his 
work being pirated. He may find it made 
the basis of a play or motion picture 
without being entitled to a penny of 
royalty. He loses what he has created. 
The convention before us corrects this 
injustice. 

We have been unable to adhere to the 
Berne Convention because it contained 
a number of concepts which conflicted 
with basic American copyright law. In- 
volved were such matters as the auto- 
matic recognition of copyright without 
any formalities, the protection of so- 
called moral rights, and the retroactivity 
of copyright protection with respect to 
works which are already in the public 
domain of the United States. On the 
other hand, it was claimed that Berne’s 
protection of oral works, such as 
speeches, would have conflicted with 
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article I, section 8 of the Constitution, 
which refers only to writings as material 
to be protected. 

It was because these concepts are 
fundamental in the European system 
that it proved so difficult to draft a text 
which would reconcile that system with 
our own. The Universal Copyright Con- 
vention successfully bridges the two sys- 
tems, making it possible for all govern- 
ments to accept its provisions. 

Ishould like now, Mr. President, to dis- 
cuss briefly how the present convention 
operates. 

The underlying principle of the con- 
vention is that of national treatment. 
In other words, what the convention 
does, basically, is to provide that every 
state shall grant copyright protection 
to the works of subjects of other parties 
to the same degree and on the same basis 
as that which it provides for its own na- 
tionals. This principle applies both to 
published and unpublished works. 

Each contracting state undertakes to 
provide for the adequate and effective 
protection of the rights of authors and 
other copyright proprietors in literary, 
scientific and artistic works, including 
writings, musical, dramatic and cine- 
matographic works, as well as paintings, 
engravings, and sculpture. (Art.I.) The 
formalities for obtaining copyright pro- 
tection in the other contracting states 
are greatly simplified. Thus, in those 
states which now require certain formal- 
ities, such as deposit, registration fee, 
local manufacture, and so on, exemption 
from such requirements will be given to 
works first published elsewhere which 
bear the symbol ©, accompanied by the 
name of the copyright proprietor, placed 
in the work in such a manner as to give 
reasonable notice of the claim of copy- 
right. Satisfactory provisions concern- 
ing the duration of copyright protection 
are contained in article IV. Copyright 
under the convention also covers trans- 
lation rights which are of the greatest 
value to American authors. 

Protocols 1 and 2 annexed to the con- 
vention would extend its protection to 
stateless persons and refugees who 
habitually reside in a member state, and 
to works published for the first time by 
the United Nations or the Organization 
of American States. Protocol 3 permits 
any state, upon depositing its ratifica- 
tion, to give notice that its ratification 
will not be effective until any other given 
state named shall likewise have deposited 
its instrument. 

Under article X of the convention each 
State undertakes to adopt, in accordance 
with its constitution, such measures as 
are necessary to insure application of 
the convention in its territory. More- 
over, each state must be in a position 
under its domestic law to give effect to 
the instrument at the time its ratifica- 
tion is deposited. In other words, the 
convention is not self-executing. It spe- 
cifically contemplates as a preliminary 
condition that any provisions of domes- 
tic law which are inconsistent with it 
will be repealed before the convention 
becomes effective. 

There are only a few formal and tech- 
nical changes which have to be, made 
in our law in order to comply with article 
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X. First of all, a separate Presidential 
proclamation with respect to mechanical 
recordation rights would be dispensed 
with. Secondly, the initial deposit of 
copies of the work in the copyright office 
would not be required, although such 
copies would still have to be deposited 
as a prerequisite to bringing suit. Third, 
the provisions of title 17, section 19, of 
the United States Code concerning the 
notice of copyright which must be in- 
serted in the work to claim protection 
would be modified under the convention 
and implementing legislation in S. 2559 
to permit the author or publisher to uti- 
lize the symbol © as an alternative to 
the present statutory notice. Such works 
would then be exempted from the pro- 
hibition of section 107 of title 17 of the 
code against importation into the United 
States of copies manufactured abroad 
during the existence of American copy- 
right. Finally, the requirement of man- 
ufacture within the United States of Eng- 
Jish-language books and periodicals of 
foreign origin as a prerequisite to ob- 
taining copyright here (title 17, U. S. C., 
section 16) would also be eliminated. 

Since virtually the entire opposition 
which has been manifested against the 
convention has been directed at this lat- 
ter change—the modification of the 
manufacturing clause—it is necessary, 
Mr. President, to make several com- 
ments on this aspect of the convention 
and the proposed change. To begin 
with, as I observed earlier, the manu- 
facturing clause now on the books bars 
copyright to all books or periodicals in 
the English language which are not 
printed from type set within the limits 
of the United States. In its present form 
it applies to all authors, foreign and 
American, whether residing inside or 
outside of the United States. 

The change which is required to imple- 
ment the convention applies only to the 
work of foreign authors. It does not 
touch the works of American authors, or 
of aliens residing here. They will still 
have to manufacture in the United 
States, and will not be free to replace 
American facilities by purportedly 
cheaper facilities elsewhere. Spokes- 
men for the typographical unions have 
manifested their apprehensions that the 
contemplated change in the manufac- 
turing clause would be prejudicial to the 
workers in the book-manufacturing in- 
dustry. The committee carefully ex- 
plored the basis for these apprehensions 
and determined that they were com- 
pletely without substance. On the con- 
trary, the evidence before the committee 
tended to establish that American man- 
ufacturing may indeed gain through the 
possibility of increased exports, which 
benefits will accrue directly to workers in 
the industry. The problem is treated in 
some detail in the committee’s report, 
at pages 12-14. 

I may say parenthetically at this 
point, Mr. President, that the record 
clearly shows that the probabilities are 
that instead of decreasing employment, 
it would increase employment in the 
United States. Because of greater copy- 
right protection for American works 
abroad against infringement—prevent- 
ing the piracy which could compete with 
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our own publications in foreign coun- 
tries—American manufacturing may in- 
deed gain through the possibility of 
increased exports. The cost here is much 
Jess on issues running over 2,500 copies. 
As to issues running under 2,500 copies, 
there are a few places abroad where 
there is a slightly lower cost of publica- 
tion. But works which have any wide 
currency run considerably more than 
2,500 copies, and in those cases it is far 
cheaper to publish with our more effi- 
cient methods in the United States. 
There is, therefore, a prospect of more 
rather than less work in this country. 
The committee’s conclusions as to the 
economic effects of the implementing 
legislation are supported by statistical 
studies prepared by the Department of 
Commerce, the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress, and 
an analysis submitted by the Book Pub- 
lishers Council. Finally, it may be noted 
that the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations, in a statement submitted to the 
committee on April 14, 1954, declared: 
After examining all of the economic argu- 
ments that appear to be involved in the 
consideration of this issue, it is the view- 
point of the CIO that there is no legitimate 
interest of American workers which is suf- 
ficiently threatened to justify any hesita- 
tion to proceed with this proposed legisla- 
tion and secure for this Nation and other 
nations the great benefit which enactment 
of this proposed bill and of the Universal 
Copyright Convention would achieve, 


Here, Mr. President, is a convention 
which is sound in substance and sound 
in its enacting procedure. There is no 
Missouri against Holland problem in 
this treaty. The treaty of itself makes 
no attempt to change our domestic law. 
It does require this country to modi- 
fy that law in some respects if we want 
the benefits of the convention; but the 
implementing legislation falls squarely 
within the powers expressly granted to 
Congress under article I, section 8, of 
the Constitution. And the treaty cannot 
become effective for the United States 
until and unless that legislation is en- 
acted. 

This is a treaty which, from the copy- 
right standpoint, has the overwhelming 
approval of the people of this country. 
It has the support of authors, composers, 
publishing companies, library associa- 
tions, Catholic, Protestant, and Chris- 
tian Science publication societies, radio 
and television organizations, and pho- 
tographers’ associations. It has the en- 
dorsement of virtually the entire organ- 
ized copyright bar. And it was ap- 
proved by the house of delegates of the 
a Bar Association on March 8, 

Acceptance of this convention by the 
United States would mean that Ameri- 
can authors would no longer need to 
rely on a tenuous side-door device to 
prevent piracy of their works. The fear 
that this avenue may be suddenly blocked 
off will no longer exist. The United 


States will at long last extend the friend- 
ly arm of protection to foreign authors 
in a workable international agreement. 
In return for this we receive a specific 
quid pro quo from every other party to 
the convention, through improved pro- 
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tection of literary and artistic creations 
by American citizens. 

Authorship as such is safeguarded. 
Material values arising from American 
intellectual labor and art are preserved. 
Protection is furnished against abuse of 
the views of our citizens through mis- 
translation and misquotation. On the 
other hand, our continuously expanding 
foreign market for books and other ma- 
terials will be strengthened. 

At the same time, Mr. President, ac- 
ceptance of the Universal Copyright 
Convention will permit the United States 
to join with other nations of the free 
world in an unmistakable recognition of 
spiritual values. We will, as a conse- 
quence, wipe away the irritation and re- 
sentments of over a century and a half 
at our discrimination against foreigners 
in this field, 

The convention gives us much. The 
concessions we make are small. It mer- 
its the warm approbation of the Senate. 

Mr. President, the committee which 
held hearings on this convention was a 
combined committee composed of a sub- 
committee of the Judiciary Committee 
and a subcommittee of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. We sat in combined 
hearings because the principal issues 
were largely the same. This convention 
has the unanimous approval of the sub- 
committees and of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Iowa yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. As I understand, this 
treaty has nothing whatsoever to do with 
jukeboxes? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Oh, no. The 
convention does not disturb the status 
of phonograph records under the Ameri- 
can law of copyright, and in any event 
there is nothing in the convention with 
respect to jukeboxes in any way, shape, 
or form, 

Mr. LANGER. It does not involve the 
bill now pending before the Judiciary 
Committee; does it? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. No; it does 
not affect it in any way whatsoever. 

Mr. LANGER. That is my under- 
standing, but I wanted to receive the 
assurance of the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Senate bill 
2559 is now before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. This treaty has nothing to do 
with the measure S. 1106, to which the 
Senator from North Dakota alluded. 

Mr. President, in the absence of the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] 
who is chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee and also chairman of 
the subcommittee of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee which sat on this matter, I ask 
unanimous consent to have placed in the 
Recorp at the close of my remarks a 
statement prepared by the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I shall be happy to answer any questions 
which Senators may desire to ask. How- 
ever, as I have said, I know of no objec- 
tion to be raised to the convention on 
the floor of the Senate. I myself be- 
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lieve it is a step forward and will be very 
beneficial to the United States. 


Exuisir 1 
UNIVERSAL COPYRIGHT CONVENTION 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 


Until the present time the United States 
has not participated in a worldwide arrange- 
ment which would soundly protect Ameri- 
can literary, artistic, and cultural property 
from unauthorized use abroad. 

The only major multipartite instrument 
to which we are a party is the Buenos Airc: 
Convention of 1910. But this agreement falls 
far short of providirg the sorely needed de- 
gree of protection. In the first place, it 18 
closed to non-American countries. More im- 
portant, it has been undermined by adminis- 
trative and tariff restrictions curtailing im- 
ports of American books. Its substantive 
application has been whittled away by local 
practice and interpretation. 

For the most part, the legal basis of inter- 
national copyright protection for our citizens 
reposes in a complex network of bilateral 
agreements which provide an ineffective and 
largely theoretical protection. But at the 
same time, it can hardly be said that we in 
the United States have been solicitous about 
protecting the rights of foreign authors in 
this country. 

In fact, for the greater portion of our 
history, from 1790 to 1891, it wasn’t even 
possible for foreign writers to secure copy- 
right here. This period has been well- 
named the age of literary piracy. There 
was no law to prevent thievery of the great 
works of that period. Dickens, Thackeray, 
Stevenson, and others were freely pirated, 
until public opinion mobilized to correct 
what in truth was a national sin. At long 
last, in 1891, a revision of the Copyright Act 
extended protection to foreign writers—on 
condition that they comply with all our 
formalities, including the requirement that 
their works be manufactured in the United 
States. This manufacturing clause extended 
to all foreign writers no matter what the 
language of their works. Finally, the re- 
quirement was removed with respect to for- 
eigners abroad writing in a language other 
than English. Such is its present form. 

There may have been a selfish reason 
early in our history to take that attitude. 
We were a young nation, an importing na- 
tion, without an established printing indus- 
try. It made some sense to say, “We will 
not grant copyright to foreign authors un- 
less they manufacture here.” We were free 
to pirate such works, and so we did. Dick- 
ens and other authors could claim no rey- 
enue from sales in the United States. 

But today the situation has vastly 
changed. We are no longer an importing 
country in the literary and artistic field. 
We are an exporting country. And it is 
big business. Book exports alone account 
for almost $25 million annually. Receipts 
from foreign showings of American motion 
pictures account for another $175 million, 
It is now American authors, American music, 
American motion pictures that are desired 
overseas. It is now we who need protection 
against piracy and uncompensated use. 

The intellectual creations of our citizens 
have a right to simpler and more effective 
protection than they now enjoy. On the 
other hand, aside from the material inter- 
ests involved, our failure to join in & re- 
ciprocal, multipartite instrument to pro- 
tect literary and cultural property has fur- 
nished ammunition to those who desire to 
spread the impression that we are not con- 
cerned with spiritual values. It has also 
left us in the unflattering company of the 
Iron Curtain ‘countries which do not grant 
copyright protection to foreign authors. In 
parentheses it may be added that neither 
the Soviet Union nor any of the satellite 
countries either participated in the draft- 
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ing negotiations at Geneva, or has exhibited 
any interest in the convention since. 

A few words should be said about the 
composition of the delegation which repre- 
sented the United States at Geneva when 
the convention was finalized. Many Ameri- 
can experts collaborated in drawing up the 
document which was placed before the ne- 
gotiating conference. That document had 
been hammered out after consultations be- 
tween the recognized copyright authorities 
in the publishing, motion picture, music, 
and radio fields. When the conference con- 
vened, the United States delegation included 
4 leading copyright lawyers, and was ac- 
companied by 2 congressional advisers, Rep- 
resentative CRUMPACKER and the late Rep- 
resentative Bryson from the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. 

The final text was signed by the United 
States and 39 other countries, including 
several signatories which do not appear in 
Executive M, namely, Belgium, Israel, Japan, 
and Peru. 

Before concluding these few remarks, I 
wish to direct attention to a somewhat un- 
usual provision in the convention which may 
perhaps be misconstrued if the reason for 
its inclusion is not understood. I refer to 
Article XX. That article provides that res- 
ervations to the convention shall not be 
permitted. This simply means that if we 
want the convention, we either take it as 
it is, or forget it. It is all or nothing. 

There is a perfectly valid reason for this 
restriction. The United States delegation 
was put on notice at the conference that 
some of the other governments might wish 
to enter reservations with respect to transla- 
tion rights. So far as we were concerned, 
such action would have emasculated the 
document. ‘Translation rights are of the 
greatest value to the author of an English 
work; and testimony before the committee 
confirmed that our delegation would not 
have had any interest in signing the con- 
vention without them. We therefore in- 
sisted that Article XX be inserted in the in- 
strument, to safeguari the rights of our own 
citizens. By so doing, the value of the 
convention itself has been enhanced in in- 
suring uniformity of protection throughout 
the world without qualifications of its pro- 
visions through an indeterminate number of 
reservations. 

The Universal Copyright Convention is a 
remarkable document; remarkable in that, 
while preserving our own principles of copy- 
right protection intact, with a few minor 
changes, it nevertheless achieves interna- 
tional protection in such simple language 
and with such simple procedure. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
convention is open to amendment. 

If there be no amendment to be of- 
fered, and if there be no objection, the 
pending convention and three related 
protocols will be considered as having 
passed through their various parliamen- 
tary stages, up to the presentation of the 
resolution of ratification. 

The clerk will read the resolution of 
ratification. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate 
advise and consent to the ratification of Ex- 
ecutive M, 83d Congress, 1st session, the Uni- 
versal Copyright Convention, together with 
certified copies of three related protocols, 
signed at Geneva under date of September 6, 
1952, by the respective plenipotentiaries of 
the United States of America and other 
States concerned, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution of ratification is open to reser- 


vation. 
If there be no reservation to the reso- 


lution of ratification, the question is, 
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Will the Senate advise and consent to 
the resolution of ratification? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, first 
I ask for the yeas and nays; then I shall 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HEN- 
DRICKSON in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

The question is, Will the Senate advise 
and consent to the resolution of ratifica- 
tion? The yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Loud! is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Butter] and the Senator from Wiscon- 
son [Mr. WILEY] are absent on Official 
business. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BEALL], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Butter], the senior Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. CAPEHART], the junior Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. JENNER], the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. MARTIN], 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY], the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. MunptT], and the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. WELKER] are necessarily 
absent. 

If present and voting, the junior Sen- 
ator from Maryland (Mr. Beat], the 
senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. BUT- 
LER], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Martin], the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Munt], and the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. WELKER] would each 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burke], the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DoucLas], the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND], the Senators from North Carolina 
[Mr. Ervin and Mr. Lennon], the Sena- 
tors from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT and 
Mr. McCLELLAN], the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Jonnson], the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY], the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Kerr], the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. RUssELL], the Senator from Flor- 
ida (Mr. SMATHERS], and the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

I announce further that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HumpHrey] and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] would 

“each vote “yea.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 65, 
nays 3, as follows: 


YEAS—65 
Aiken Bricker Chavez 
Anderson Bridges Clements 
Barrett Bush Cooper 
Bennett Carison Cordon 
Bowring Case Daniel 


Dirksen Holland Neely 
Duff Ives Pastore 
Dworshak Jackson Payne 
Ellender Johnson, Tex. Potter 
Ferguson Johnston, S. C. Purtell 
Flanders Kilgore Robertson 
Frear Knowland Saltonstall 
George Kuchel Schoeppel 
Gillette Langer Smith, Maine 
Goldwater Lehman Smith, N. J. 
Gore Long Sparkman 
Green Magnuson Stennis 
Hayden Mansfield Thye 
Hendrickson Maybank Upton 
Hennings Millikin Watkins 
Hickenlooper Monroney Williams 
Hil Murray 
NAYS—3 

Malone McCarran Morse 

NOT VOTING—27 
Beall Fulbright McCarthy 
Burke Humphrey McClellan 
Butler, Md. Jenner Mundt 
Butler, Nebr. Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Byrd Kefauver Smathers 
Capehart Kennedy Symington 
Douglas Kerr Welker 
Eastland Lennon Wiley 
Ervin Martin Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Two- 
thirds of the Senators present having 
voted in the affirmative, the resolution 
of ratification is agreed to. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Madam Presi- 
dent 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
Bowrine in the chair). The Senator 
from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I move that the 
Senate resume the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1955 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the un- 
finished business be temporarily laid 
aside and that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the District of Colum- 
bia appropriation bill, which is H. R. 
9517. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 9517) making appropria- 
tions for the government of the District 
of Columbia and other activities charge- 
able in whole or in part against the 
revenues of said District for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1955, and for other 
purposes, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Appropriations with 
amendments. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, I 
shall not long detain the Senate on the 
District of Columbia appropriation bill. 

I may say, for the comfort and assur- 
ance of the Senate, that the bill re- 
ceived careful consideration by the House 
of Representatives and also by the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee. There is no 
controversy about the amendments. 
Consequently, I shall ask that the amend- 
ments be considered en bloc. 

One additional amendment will be 
offered, for the purpose of correcting 
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what I confess was an inadvertence at 
the time when the committee marked up 
the bill. However, that amendment does 
not involve any controversy. 

Madam President, it occurs to me that 
some figures should be submitted at this 
time, in connection with the bill. 

The total amount of the regular and 
supplemental estimates for District of 
Columbia appropriations for 1955 is 
$172,650,626. That covers all estimates 
for the administrative and operating ex- 
penses of the District of Columbia and 
also for capital outlays, under the pro- 
gram now being carried on under legis- 
lation enacted by the Congress. That 
bill was piloted through the Senate by 
the District of Columbia legislative com- 
mittee; and the bill sets up a 10-year 
program which includes provision for 
the construction of highways, schools, 
and also for almost all other activities 
coming in that category. The bill was 
an all-inclusive one, and it also included 
the necessary revenue provisions, so the 
District of Columbia can now proceed 
with its capital-expenditures program. 

When the House of Representatives 
completed its action on the appropria- 
tion bill, it reduced the amount of the 
capital-outlay fund by somewhat less 
than $1,500,000. The Commissioners 
did not request a restoration of that 
amount, when the bill came to the at- 
tention of the Senate committee. 

On the operating side, a decrease of 
approximately $2,700,000 was effectu- 
ated by the House of Representatives; 
and in that form the item was submit- 
ted to the committee for testimony and 
for further consideration. 

Some modifications have been made 
in the bill, and I probably should high- 
light several of them. 

Usually in the operating expense ac- 
count, whatever reductions or increases 
are made fall into two broad categories, 
either personnel or supplies, equipment, 
and so forth. In justice to the bureau 
heads and the Commissioners, I think I 
should say that with a high degree of 
frugality they have conducted their var- 
ious offices. They have not been un- 
reasonable in their requests. For that 
reason, the committee decided to restore 
the funds in that regard. 

We have also restored some funds re- 
lating to personnel. I cannot state pre- 
cisely what the outcome will be; but in 
their request, they asked for an increase 
of 1,003 persons. The House of Rep- 
resentatives allowed 715; and a request 
for the restoration of 274 positions was 
submitted to the Senate committee. I 
would say, offhand, that probably in the 
final analysis we may have restored as 
many as 175 or 180. 

There are only 1 or 2 other highlights 
and 1 or 2 encomiums that I think I 
should express—first of all, to Harold 
Merrick, who has so devotedly served 
as the secretary of the subcommittee, 
and over many years has become fa- 
miliar and intimate with the problems 
of the District of Columbia. I think I 
can say as much, also, for Mr. Robert 
Albrook, who is attached to the office 
of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case], and who has so unselfishly and 
unstintingly given of his time. 
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Madam President, the special items to 
which I wish to allude are the following: 

This year the appropriation bill for 
the District of Columbia carries an item 
of $25,000 in the nature of a guaranty 
for the American Legion, which will con- 
vene in national convention in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. It has always been cus- 
tomary for the convention city—in one 
case, Miami; in another case, Chicago; 
in another case, Boston—to make a guar- 
anty, so that if the expenditures of the 
convention exceed its receipts there will 
not be a deficit. So the bill carries a 
$25,000 guaranty, with the understand- 
ing that if the receipts are exceeded by 
the expenditures this amount will be 
used to reimburse the account. Since it 
is the invariable experience of the Amer- 
ican Legion that the income or receipts 
in connection with its conventions ex- 
ceed the expenditures, I am confident 
that this amount will not be expended. 

Another item is the one for municipal 
assistance, as I call it, in connection with 
the convention. It has always been eus- 
tomary to provide additional funds for 
what we call the maintenance of law and 
order. For instance, we have done that 
in connection with the appropriation of 
funds for the inaugural ceremonies 
every 4 years. I am afraid that prob- 
ably has left the impression that at such 
conventions there is an undue amount of 
disturbance, beyond the normal habits 
of veterans’ behavior. However, I have 
been a member of the American Legion 
for more than 30 years, and I have at- 
tended many of its State and national 
conventions. I believe it can be said that 
now, in the main, the veterans deserve 
the title of “old soldiers”; they have be- 
come far more docile and tractable at 
conventions; and in the last few years 
they have been exceedingly well de- 
meaned. So I refer to this item as one 
for municipal assistance. The bill car- 
ries an item of approximately $103,000; 
and it will be used mainly for traffic di- 
rection, some street signs, some extra 
work on the part of the Police Depart- 
ment in directing traffic, and so forth. 

I think that, of course, we shall wish 
to welcome the American Legion to the 
Nation’s Capital, where its members can 
absorb the traditions and the culture, 
and probably, if Congress is in session at 
that time, can renew their contacts, 
friendship, and acquaintance with the 
Members of the Senate and of the House. 

Madam President, for a few minutes 
I should like to allude to the lump sum. 
In other years, under the statute we al- 
ways carried in the appropriation bill 
for the District of Columbia an item of 
$12 million as a Federal grant to the 
District of Columbia. Every Member of 
the Senate knows the difficulty in the 
articulation of a formula that seemed 
acceptable to the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate, and that would 
reasonably express the displacement in 
taxes which ought to be compensated 
for, in the form of a lump sum. A 

I remember so well the Overton for- 
mula and the O'Mahoney formula and 
the formulas I sought to contrive when I 
was a member of the District of Colum- 
bia Committee in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and in the years when I was 
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the chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee. 

The lump sum has been permitted to 
languish on a somewhat arbitrary basis. 
So I was certainly delighted that the 
legislative committee, under the able di- 
rection of the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Casel, worked out an arrange- 
ment whereby the lump sum would be 
increased, and the increase over $13 
million would be earmarked for match- 
ing purposes, to be spent for capital out- 
lays—for transportation, buildings, and 
the facilities which are so necessary for 
the articulation of municipal govern- 
ment in the District of Columbia. 

In that connection, I could point out, 
Madam President, that it is rather in- 
teresting to contemplate the growth of 
the District of Columbia. It has been 
only 30 years since the time when Calvin 
Coolidge was President of the United 
States, at which time the general appro- 
priations for the District of Columbia 
aggregated only $22 million. Today, 30 
years later, they are roughly $137 million. 
There we have, at one and the same 
time, testimony as to inflation and testi- 
mony as to the growth of the city and 
the complexity of the many responsi- 
bilities it must undertake. 

A table is to be found in the hearings, 
and also in the side slips, indicating, 
money wise, how the affairs of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia have grown. 

I shall allude to only one other matter 
in connection with this item. Madam 
President, there was also some contro- 
versy at the other end of the Capitol as 
to the amount that should be made 
available by way of a lump sum. In 1922, 
the Federal contribution was 40 percent 
of the total appropriations for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. From then on it re- 
ceded rapidly, and at the lowest point it 
got down to 8.58 percent in 1952. 

The reason was that the contribution 
was rigid. It was not increased, while 
the appropriations did increase mate- 
rially. So in a small measure, at least, 
I think we have corrected this disparity 
through Public Law 364, passed by this 
Congress, under which there will be 
available a little more than $21 million 
as a Federal contribution. I think we 
shall be able to take pride in what is 
accomplished in the way of capital out- 
lay, for one thing; and, secondly the 
Federal contribution will ease the bur- 
115 somewhat for the District of Colum- 

ia. 

Perhaps I should make one allusion to 
funds. I was delighted to see that the 
District of Columbia bookkeeping under 
the reorganization plan has been pretty 
well consolidated and streamlined. The 
District of Columbia operates with only 
five funds: the general fund, which is 
made up mainly of revenue collections 
from the taxpayers, together with the 
Federal payment and whatever surplus 
remains from prior years; then there is 
the highway fund, the water fund, the 
sanitary sewage fund, and the motor- 
vehicle parking fund. Altogether it is 
estimated that roughly $175 million in 
assorted revenues will be available for 
all purposes. So if the appropriations 
contained in the bill are approved there 
will be left a surplus of roughly $442 
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million; and on the basis of the amount 
involved in the overall appropriation, 
that surplus is by no means too large for 
any contingencies or emergency expen- 
ditures which may arise. 

Perhaps I should allude to two other 
items, One relates to fringe parking. I 
believe I had some measure of responsi- 
bility for the enactment of a public law 
some years ago whereby it was made 
possible to purchase parking meters on 
the installment basis, the parking meters 
to be paid for in every case from revenues 
generated by each meter. 

The District of Columbia has done very 
well in that respect. There is in the 
fund at the present time roughly $1,343,- 
000 which can be expended for no other 
purpose than functions which relate to 
traffic. So it is hoped that since the 
parking problem and the transportation 
problem are rather acute, we can now 
develop some fringe parking projects. 
That means nothing more than the de- 
velopment of areas away from the busi- 
ness center where people can park their 
cars, particularly those who are inter- 
ested in all-day parking. They can then 
take a shuttle bus, a regular bus, or a 
streetcar, which will take them to their 
offices or businesses. At the end of the 
day they can get back to their cars after 
a short hop, and pay only a modest 
amount. This is a program which is 
carried on under a coined expression— 
“fringe parking.” There is no other 
purpose for which these revenues can be 
expended except to improve the traffic 
and transport situation. 

The Senate committee has written into 
the bill the necessary funds to inaug- 
urate this program, and I am confident 
that, notwithstanding the action hereto- 
fore taken by the House, it should have 
some appeal to the conferees. 

Perhaps I ought to make one further 
comment. In the report I thought it 
was well for us to pay tribute to the 
chief judge of the municipal court. For 
years I have given attention to the courts. 
I have watched the congested docket sit- 
uation. Often I have wondered whether 
there would be money enough for addi- 
tional judges, so that we could put the 
litigation and judicial affairs of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in such condition as to 
make the system worthy of a boast, a 
system which could serve as a model for 
courts everywhere in the country. 

Judge Walsh who came before the 
committee, has done a superb job, in my 
opinion. Iwas delighted, indeed, to help 
provide a few additional employees in the 
form of motion clerks and employees to 
work on the docket, so that even the 
modest existing backlog can be quickly 
whittled down, and we can say in truth 
and in fact that the docket in the Na- 
tion’s Capital will probably be in the best 
condition of any docket in any jurisdic- 
tion in the country. 

One could highlight a great many 
items in the bill. I doubt the necessity 
for it. Iam concerned that we meet the 
deadline of June 30, so I thought it might 
be well, even though the notice was short 
today, to consider the bill and get it into 
conference in time so that it can be dis- 
posed of and sent to the White House 
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for signature before the end of the fiscal 


year. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that all the committee amend- 
ments, on which there is no controversy 
whatsoever, be considered en bloc. 
Then I shall ask recognition for the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. Payne] so that 
he may offer one amendment to cure the 
inadvertence to which I alluded a mo- 
ment ago. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator request that the committee 
amendments be agreed to en bloc? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I so request; and I 
ask that the bill, as amended, be open to 
further amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Illinois? The Chair hears none, 
and it is ordered. 

The amendments agreed to en bloc 
are as follows: 


On page 3, line 9, after the word “Laws”, 
to insert “and the National Capital Wing, 
Civil Air Patrol“; in line 18, after the word 
“expenses”, to insert “development of a 
comprehensive program for slum clearance, 
by contract or otherwise, as may be deter- 
mined by the Commissioners”; in line 23, 
after the word “investigations”, to strike 
out “$258,215” and insert “$317,565, of which 
$25,000 shall be available for expenditure by 
the American Legion 1954 Convention Cor- 
poration in connection with the 1954 Na- 
tional Convention of the American Legion, 
subject to reimbursement from the Amer- 
ican Legion if receipts exceed expenses”; 

On page 4, line 11, after the word “In- 
corporated”, to strike out “$2,877,522” and 
insert “$2,965,522”; 

On page 5, line 12, after the word “Co- 
lumbia”, to strike out “$360,000” and insert 
“$428,585”; 

On page 6, line 6, after the word “guards”, 
to strike out “$891,021” and insert “$918,- 
204”; 

On page 6, line 10, after the word “com- 
pensation”, to insert “at rates to be fixed 
by the Commissioners”; 

On page 7, line 4, after the word “Com- 
mittee”, to strike out “$225,000” and insert 
“$264,000”; 

On page 8, line 6, after the word “equip- 
ment”, to insert “and supplies”; in line 9, 
after the word “vehicles”, to strike out “$27,- 
526.570“ and insert “$27,692,574”; 

On page 9, line 10, to strike out “$1,598,- 
500” and insert “$1,611,000”; 

On page 9, line 14, to strike out “$1,626,- 
402” and insert “$1,641,000”; 

On page 10, line 10, after the word “lieu- 
tenant”, to insert “the lieutenant in charge 
of the Metropolitan Police Boys’ Club with 
the rank and pay of captain”; 

On page 11, after line 20, to insert: 

“Metropolitan Police (additional munici- 
pal services, American Legion Convention), 
to enable the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia to provide additional municipal 
services in said District from August 25 to 
September 7, 1954, both inclusive, including 
the employment of personal services, pay- 
ment of allowances, payment at basic salary 
rates for services performed by members of 
the uniformed force in excess of 8 hours per 
day (but not to exceed a total of 12 hours 
overtime pay to any individual member 
performing service within such period), 
traveling expenses, hire of means of trans- 
portation, cost of removing and relocating 
streetcar loading platforms; and for the con- 
struction, rent, maintenance, and expenses 
incident to the operation of temporary pub- 
lic comfort stations, first-aid stations, and 
information booths, during the period afore- 
said, and other incidental expenses in the 
discretion of the Commissioners; $103,725.” 
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On page 12, at the beginning of line 22, to 
strike out “$6,259,641” and insert “$6,309,- 
000”; 

On page 13, line 6, after the word “recruit- 
ment”, to insert “purchase of passenger 
motor vehicles, and a shelter survey by con- 
tract or otherwise, as may be determined by 
the Commissioners”; and in line 8, after the 
amendment just above stated, to strike out 
“$75,000” and insert “$179,048”; 

On page 13, line 25, after the word “Jus- 
tice”, to strike out “$3,133,410” and insert 
“$3,191,145”; 

On page 15, line 9, after the word “voca- 
tions”, to insert “attendance without loss 
of pay or time at specialized medical or 
public health training courses or institutes, 
tuition and entrance fees, and travel ex- 
penses and fees for visiting lecturers or ex- 
perts in public health and related fields”; 

On page 16, line 11, after the word “Home”, 
to strike out 822,336,000“ and insert 622, 
761,000”; 

On page 20, line 2, after the word com- 
mitted”, to strike out “$8,851,516” and in- 
sert 88,885,061“ and in line 5 after the 
word “placed”, to strike out “anywhere in 
the States of Virginia and Maryland, and in 
other States to a distance not exceeding 
100 miles beyond the limits of the District 
of Columbia” and insert “outside of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the States of Virginia 
and Maryland”; 

On page 22, line 8, after the word “only”, to 
e out 81.175, 000“ and insert 81,338. 

On page 23, line 8, after the word “which”, 
to strike out “$3,859,285” and insert “$3,- 
761,612”; 

On page 23, line 20, after the word “plates”, 
to strike out 820,000 and insert “$30,000”; 

On page 24, line 1, after the word “exam- 
iners”, to strike out “$1,124,365” and insert 
“$1,343,365”; in the same line, after the 
word “which”, to strike cut “$135,406” and 
insert “$335,406”; in line 3, after the word 
“fund”, to insert “and $9,000 payable from 
the general fund”; and in line 18, after the 
word “purpose”, to strike out the comma 
and “until such time as contracts of pur- 
chase have been paid, and thereafter such 
new meters or devices shall become the prop- 
erty of the government of the District of 
Columbia”; 

“On page 26, line 7, after the word 
“dumps”, to strike out “$9,657,740” and in- 
sert “$9,757,302”; 

On page 29, line 6, after the word “wa- 
gons”, to strike out “$2,227,500” and insert 
“$2,344,000”; 

On page 31, line 10, after the word “ — 
costia”, to insert “addition to Cleveland 
Park branch library“; in line 21, after the 
word “expended”, to strike out “$15,685,000” 
and insert 815,712,000“; in line 23, after 
the word “and”, to strike out “$630,320” 
and insert “$631,400”; 

On page 32, line 5, after the word 
“Grounds”, to insert a colon and “Provided, 
That the unexpended balance of the ap- 
propriation of $343,500 for the Cleveland Park 
branch library, contained in the District 
of Columbia Appropriation Act of 1952, shall 
be available toward construction of the addi- 
tion provided for herein.” 

On page 32, after line 9, to insert: 

“The appropriations for ‘Capital outlay, 
protective institutions,’ contained in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Appropriation Acts, 1951 
and 1952, shall be available for constructing 
such additional water purification and trans- 
mission facilities at Fort George G. Meade, 
Md., as may be necessary to provide for a 
supply of water to the District Training 
School and the Children’s Center under 
agreements to be entered into by the Com- 
missioners and the Secretary of the Army, 
and the said appropriations shall be avail- 
able for advance payment to the United 
States for work to be performed, subject to 
subsequent adjustment.” 
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On page 35, line 2, after the word “kinds”, 
to insert “to remain available until ex- 
pended”; 

On page 48, after line 5, to insert: 

“Sec. 17. The Commissioners are author- 
ized to establish a working fund without 
fiscal-year limitation for the purpose of 
printing, duplicating, and photographing; 
and the unexpended balances in the mis- 
cellaneous trust fund accounts ‘Operating 
Account, Printing’ and ‘Operating Account, 
Blueprinting’ shall be deposited to said work- 
ing fund; and the fund shall be reimbursed 
for all services performed thereunder.” 

On page 48, after line 13, to insert: 

“Sec. 18. The Commissioners are author- 
ized to establish a permanent working fund, 
which shal) be available without fiscal-year 
limitation, for necessary expenses of main- 
tenance and repair of vehicles of the Gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia; and 
said fund shall be reimbursed, or credited 
in advance if required by the Director, De- 
partment of Highways, for the costs of all 
work performed thereunder.” 

On page 48, line 21, to change the section 
number from “17” to “19”. 


Mr. PAYNE. Madam President, I 
offer the amendment, which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Maine will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 22, 
line 8, it is proposed to strike out “$1,336,- 
284” and insert in lieu thereof 81, 415, 
315.” 

Mr. PAYNE. Madam President, the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois, who 
has so ably handled the bill, has alluded 
to the provision having to do with the 
Department of Licenses and Inspections. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
give the Department of Licenses and 
Inspections the full amount asked by the 
Commissioners in their restoration re- 
quests. 

The committee has allowed a resto- 
ration of $161,284. This amendment 
would restore an additional 879,031. 

This total increase of $240,315 above 
the amount allowed by the House is not 
as large as it seems. Some $128,230 of 
the amount represents a transfer from 
another department—the Health De- 
partment. This amount has been de- 
ducted from the Health Department item 
in the bill. This is necessary because 
certain building inspection functions of 
the Health Department will be trans- 
ferred June 30, 1954, to Licenses and 
Inspections. The full transfer should be 
made because it comes to us as a mini- 
mum proposal in the first place. 

If the full transfer is made, the com- 
mittee figure would leave a restoration 
of only $33,054 for the other activities 
of the Department. Yet the requested 
restoration for these other activities was 
$112,085. That money is requested for 
23 building inspectors and related items 
for the enforcement of the housing code, 
in other words, the attack on slums. 

Unless the increase I have proposed is 
allowed, the District's efforts to cope with 
the slum situation are going to be seri- 
ously hamstrung. I have conferred 
within the past few hours with Engineer 
Commissioner Prentiss, and he informs 
me that they simply will not be able to 
undertake this vitally important work 
with the allowance made by the com- 
mittee. The inspectors for whom this 
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money is needed must process some 5,000 
to 6,000 cases of badly needed slum hous- 
ing improvements. Their actual case- 
load is going to number 30,000 to 40,000 
inspections. In addition they will aug- 
ment the staff work for the Board for 
Condemnation of Insanitary Buildings, 
so that its case capacity may be in- 
creased from 500 to about 1,000 a year. 

Once the Districts new assault on 
slums is underway, savings can be ef- 
fected. But the maximum push is 
needed to launch the city’s war on its 
growing blighted areas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. PAYNE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. CASE. Madam President, I do 
not wish to offer an amendment, but I 
wish to make 2 or 3 brief comments on 
the bill. 

First of all, the committee had the 
benefit of the leadership of the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN], who served for many years as 
chairman of the legislative committee 
for the District of Columbia in the House 
of Representatives, and as the ranking 
Republican member in other years. 
That fact, coupled with his many years’ 
experience in the Committee on Appro- 
priations, made it easy for him, one 
might say, to handle this bill expedi- 
tiously and efficiently. He has had a vital 
interest in the affairs of the District of 
Columbia for so many years that he had 
a quick appreciation of all the various 
items in the bill. 

I wish to supplement what he has said 
with respect to certain individual items 
in the bill, by calling attention to the 
fact that, had it not been for the pub- 
lic works bill which the Congress re- 
cently enacted, it would have been im- 
possible for this bill to be presented to 
the Congress with the provisions con- 
tained in it for public works and for 
capital investment. Without the addi- 
tional revenues which are in prospect as 
a result of the public works bill which 
was passed by the Congress very re- 
cently it would have been impossible to 
carry on any substantial public-works 
program in the District of Columbia dur- 
ing the coming year. The large increases 
in the bill over the appropriations for 
the current fiscal year are in the fields 
of public welfare and public buildings. 

The public schools of the District will 
receive $1,107,654 more than the amount 
for the current year. That would have 
been impossible without some increase in 
revenue. 

The Department of Sanitary Engi- 
neering will receive $1,091,911 more 
than the funds available this year. 
That, too, would have been impossible 
without an increase in the revenues of 
the District. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, 


will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Ishould feel recreant 
to my duty if I did not say now—I did 
not have the opportunity earlier in the 
year—that the people of the District of 
Columbia owe an everlasting debt of 
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gratitude to the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case] and the Senate Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia for 
the patience with which they labored on 
Public Law 364. It set a pattern of 
revenue and capital outlay for probably 
the next 10 years to come which will 
add materially to the convenience and 
beautification of the Federal city. It 
was a job that was consummated only 
by painstaking labor and unselfish de- 
votion to the Nation’s Capital. I salute 
the Senator from South Dakota for the 
great and consistent job he did in that 
field. 

Mr. CASE. Madam President, such 
words, of course, are appreciated; but 
I must say that the real credit for the 
successful consideration of the bill goes 
to the committee staff and the members 
of the fiscal committee of the District 
of Columbia, who labored through the 
hearings, with the cooperation of all 
members of the committee, in reporting 
the bill and bringing it to final passage 
in the Senate. 

Continuing with reference to what the 
new revenues make possible, attention 
should be directed to public building. 
Construction of buildings can be approx- 
imately $8 million over the level of this 
year because of the revenues made avail- 
able. There would have been practically 
none had it not been for the revenues 
which the new public works law makes 
available. 

The Department of Highways will re- 
ceive, under the provisions of the pend- 
ing bill as it is now being considered by 
the Senate, $3,891,240 more than is cur- 
rently available. That is due partly to 
the increase in the gasoline tax, which 
was part of the public works bill. 

In the application of this money, one 
other reference should be made, and 
that is to the paragraph in the commit- 
tee report under the heading “Depart- 
ment of Highways.” I invite attention 
to it, because it concludes with the hope 
that we may be able to report some legis- 
lation dealing with the construction of 
additional bridges. I understand there 
is as much as $200,000 in the highway 
fund which might be available for ex- 
penditure on the planning of a bridge, 
should one be authorized. 

Accordingly, the committee thought it 
important to place some language in the 
committee report to make it clear that 
it is the intent of Congress that such 
funds may be so applied if authorizing 
legislation is passed. 

The paragraph to which I refer ap- 
pears at page 6 of the committee report, 
and reads as follows: 

CAPITAL OUTLAY 

Department of Highways: It is the sense 
of the committee that, if in the course of the 
fiscal year 1955 the Congress should author- 
ize the construction of an additional Poto- 
mac River bridge, funds for the preliminary 
planning should be made available by the 
Commissioners by transfer or otherwise from 
appropriations provided in this act. 

With that as a part of the legislative 
history of the bill, I believe the citizens 
of the District of Columbia and of the 
surrounding area can be assured, should 
we pass legislation authorizing another 
bridge or bridges, that some progress 
can be made on the preliminary plan- 
ning for such construction, 
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The Senator from Illinois has already 
referred to fringe parking. Perhaps he 
has mentioned what I wanted to say in 
that connection, namely, that moneys 
derived from the parking meters pro- 
vide a fund for that experiment. 

While the committee did not believe 
that we ought to go into that experiment 
on too broad a scale, it definitely does 
contemplate that fringe parking will be 
tried out under the provisions of this 
bill, and it should offer some relief to the 
District. 

That concludes my remarks. I believe 
it is a constructive bill, and I hope it will 
be passed by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be offered, 
the question is on the engrossment of 
the amendments and third reading of the 
bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H. R. 9517) was read the 
third time and passed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, request a conference 
thereon with the House of Representa- 
tives, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. DIRK- 
SEN, Mr. Fercuson, Mr. McCarruy, Mr. 
Cask, Mr. HILL, Mr. MCCLELLAN, and Mr. 
Macnuson conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on today, June 25, 1954, the Presi- 
dent had approved and signed the act 
(S. 3476) to provide for the advancement 
of Comdr. Donald B. MacMillan, United 
States Naval Reserve (retired), to the 
grade of rear admiral on the Naval Re- 
serve retired list. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
may I inquire what the pending business 
is? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is H. R. 303, to trans- 
fer the maintenance and operation of 
hospital and health facilities for Indians 
to the Public Health Service, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. If the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. WATKINS] will permit me 
to do so, I should like to make an an- 
nouncement. When we conclude the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1541, H. R. 
303, which is the pending business, it 
is expected that we will take up Calendar 
No. 1604, S. 3385, to provide for more 
effective extension work among Indian 
tribes and members thereof, and for 
other purposes. 

That is the only bill that is expected 
to be considered this evening. However, 
before the Senate takes a recess, I shall 
move to consider so that it may become 
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the unfinished business, but not for de- 
bate or vote, Calendar No. 1635, H. R. 
8300, to revise the internal revenue laws 
of the United States. That is the tax 
bill, After the tax bill has been made 
the unfinished business I shall move that 
the Senate recess until Monday next. 
There will be no Saturday session. ‘There 
are not enough measures on the calendar 
to warrant a call of the calendar tomor- 
row as I had originally intended. 

I wish to express my appreciation to 
the Senate for the very fine progress 
made today and for the excellent coop- 
eration on both sides of the aisle. 

Next week, probably on Tuesday next, 
I anticipate that we will take up the 
legislative-judicial appropriation bill 
which is the last of the regular appro- 
priation bills. 

I do not believe consideration of the 
legislative appropriation bill will take 
a very long time. 

On Monday or Tuesday it is expected 
that the conference report on the In- 
terior Department appropriation bill will 
be ready. The conferees have agreed, 
and undoubtedly the conference report 
will be taken up in the House on Monday, 
and perhaps it will be available for ac- 
tion by the Senate on Monday or Tues- 
day. We shall take it up when it is ready. 

From information which has come to 
me, it is likely that the conference report 
on the State, Justice, and Commerce ap- 
propriation bill will be ready for action 
by the Senate on Tuesday or Wednes- 
day of next week. I believe the con- 
ferees are about ready to agree to the 
conference report. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The conference 
committee meeting has been recessed un- 
til Tuesday. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. At any rate, we 
expect to take up that conference report 
by the middle of next week. 

I anticipate that we will proceed to 
consider the tax bill next week and final- 
ly dispose of it before the Senate recesses 
over the 4th of July weekend. 

We plan to meet on Monday next at 

12 o’clock noon, but thereafter I would 
ask consideration by the minority and 
the majority to having the sessions begin 
at 11 o’clock in the morning. In that 
way I hope we will not have to hold ses- 
sions too late in the evening, perhaps 
until 7 o’clock, as was announced last 
week, 
If we do that, and proceed to the con- 
sideration of the tax bill, and not dis- 
place it for other measures, I think there 
will be adequate opportunity for debate 
on and amendment of the tax bill, so that 
it will be possible finally to conclude its 
consideration before the 4th of July re- 
cess, 

I recognize I cannot bind any Senator 
to what I have suggested. After all, the 
Senate determines its own procedure. 
However I have outlined what appears 
to me to be a reasonable program, in 
the interest of adjourning on July 31. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I concur 
wholeheartedly in the program an- 
nounced by the distinguished majority 
leader. I believe if it is necessary to 
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haye committee meetings we can give 
consent to the committees to hold such 
meetings. I believe it is much better to 
begin our sessions at 11 o’clock in the 
morning, if necessary, than to hold late 
night sessions. 

I express the hope that the plan 
which the Senator from California has 
announced can be followed. I assure 
him of our cooperation. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The majority lead- 
er announced that he intends to take 
up S. 3385 following the consideration 
of the pending bill. S. 3385 is a bill on 
which the testimony given at the hear- 
ings has not been printed. It is avail- 
able in galley form. I raise a question 
as to whether the majority leader de- 
sires to bring up that bill today inasmuch 
as the printed hearings are not available. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest that we 
cross that bridge when we come to it, 
after we dispose of the pending business. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I wish to state that it 
is the wish of the Judiciary Committee 
to get rid of every bill on the calendar 
which has been reported by the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. Some of the bills 
have been pending for a long time. They 
have been on the calendar session after 
session. At each session they are rein- 
troduced, and it is necessary to appoint 
a subcommittee and for the subcommit- 
tee to take testimony on them. It has 
become quite a nuisance. ‘There are 
many deportation cases, which come up 
year after year. Such a bill will come 
up during one session but fail of passage, 
and 2 years later the same bill is intro- 
duced, with the result that the Judi- 
ciary Committee has to hold hearings on 
it every other year. The Judiciary Com- 
mittee has made up its mind to get rid 
of everyone of those alien cases. They 
should be disposed of in one way or an- 
other. We have turned down more than 
we have reported. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. By far. 

Mr. LANGER. We are very anxious 
that every bill should be voted up or 
down. I particularly refer to a bill such 
as Calendar 449, a bill to prescribe policy 
and procedure in connection with con- 
struction contracts made by executive 
agencies and for other purposes. There 
has been a dispute in connection with it, 
and we have held hearings on it lasting a 
couple of weeks. If it is not disposed of, 
it will be on the calendar again in the 
next session. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The distinguished 
Senator from North Dakota has been a 
member of this body many years longer 
than has the majority leader, but I think 
I can say without fear of contradiction 
that our calendar is in better shape to- 
day than I have ever seen a calendar in 
the 9 years I have been a Member of 
the Senate. 

Mr. LANGER. I wish to compliment 
both the majority leader and the minor- 
ity leader for the fine cooperation we 
have had. It is because of that very fact 
that the Judiciary Committee is anxious 
to get rid of every bill on the calendar. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from California 
yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. We appre- 
ciate the action which the Judiciary 
Committee has taken on hundreds of 
bills which have been brought to the 
Senate floor. If the Judiciary Commit- 
tee will continue to report bills which it 
believes are meritorious, I am sure we 
can assure the Senator that the Senate 
will act on them one way or the other. 

Mr. LANGER. We have 2,650 bills, 
and every one of them will be reported 
or be indefinitely postponed. My distin- 
guished colleague, the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN], has been working 
very hard with me on this matter. I 
think I have expressed the attitude of 
the committee. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I am certain that 
we shall follow the general policy we 
have followed of having rather fre- 
quently recurring calendar calls of bills 
to which there is no objection. We have 
from time to time gone back to the be- 
ginning of the calendar, where a little 
extra time has been needed. I am sure 
the Senator would not expect me to give 
assurance that each and every bill left 
on the calendar after failure to obtain 
unnanimous consent for its considera- 
tion will have a specific vote up or down, 
because I do not think that has ever 
been done, nor would there be time to 
do it as to each bill. But I am sure the 
Senator knows he will have cooperation, 
and there certainly will be an opportun- 
ity on more than one occasion to have 
the calendar called again. 

Mr. LANGER. I would say to my dis- 
tinguished friend that in the 13 years in 
which I have been a Member of the 
Senate there has never been finer co- 
operation between the majority leader 
and the minority leader than there has 
been at this session. This is a wonder- 
ful opportunity to get rid of bills. Itisa 
nuisance to the Judiciary Committee to 
have a bill introduced 6 or 8 times. It 
involves a big printing bill. We have 
had to appoint subcommittees, and there 
taye been long hearings on some of the 

ills. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I am sure the 
Senator knows that both the majority 
leader and the minority leader appre- 
ciate his kind remarks. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I point out 
that there are probably less than 50 bills 
on the calendar which have been con- 
sidered and passed over for some reason 
or other. There are now only 6 bills on 
the calendar which have not been con- 
sidered. 

I appreciate the statement the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota has made. If 
the Senator will bring the bills before 
us, I am sure they will be disposed of. 

Mr. LANGER. There are bills on the 
calendar on which we have not had a 
vote, and it is the desire of the com- 
mittee to get rid of them. It is very 
easy to vote them up or vote them down. 
If they are brought up, we can get a 
vote on them. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I assure the Sen- 
ator that we will keep his desires in 
mind whenever there is a little gap of 
which we can take advantage. The 
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Senator realizes that we have to con- 
sider proposed legislation which is of a 
high priority nature. 


TRANSFER OF HOSPITAL AND 
HEALTH FACILITIES FOR IN- 
DIANS 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 303) to transfer the main- 
tenance and operation of hospital and 
health facilities for Indians to the Public 
Health Service, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WATKINS. Madam President, 
H. R. 303 is described as a bill to transfer 
the administration of health services for 
Indians and the operation of Indian hos- 
pitals to the Public Health Service. 

The authors of the bill as well as the 
members of the Indian subcommittees 
of both Houses of Congress seek to ac- 
complish a greater, more noteworthy 
goal than one could grasp from that title. 
We seek to obtain better health service 
for those Indian people who need it and 
are entitled to receive it. 

During the hearing it was the sense 
of most witnesses that the Indian Bureau 
had done all in its power to furnish the 
service needed by our Indian people, but 
that a multitude of problems developed 
so as to prohibit a successful accom- 
plishment of that goal. The Senate 
committee members did not attempt to 
judge the value of this proposed transfer 
upon the basis of their own knowledge 
but rather we sought out and followed 
the advice of the great majority of the 
available expert medical knowledge and 
experience. On page two of the report 
is a list of organizations who favor this 
transfer, most of which are organiza- 
tions dealing with the national health 
problems. 

These organizations are among the 
most important in the United States in 
the health field. I should like to read for 
the benefit of the Senate a list of the 
organizations which have studied this 
question for years and which have en- 
dorsed this bill: 


ORGANIZATIONS ENDORSING INDIAN HEALTH 
TRANSFER 


Included among the list of interested or- 
ganizations which have, through their rep- 
resentatives, advised the committee of their 
endorsement in principle or entirety the pro- 
posal to transfer the medical and hospital 
program of the Bureau of Indian Affairs to 
the Public Health Service, and the Indian 
public health program, through the Public 
Health Service, to the respective States, are: 

Alaska Health Service, Commissioner of 
Health. 

American Medical Association, 

American Municipal Association. 

American Public Health Association. 

Arizona Tuberculosis & Health Association, 

Association oi American Indian Affairs. 

Association of State and Territorial Health 
Officers (by resolution representing Alaska, 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Iowa, Idaho, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin). 

Committee of State and Territorial Health 
Officers Association of the United States. 

Governors’ Interstate Council on Indian 
Affairs (representing 11 States having sizable 
Indian populations). 

Intertribal Council of the Sioux Nations. 
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Minnesota Senate Indian Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

Montana Intertribal Policy Board. 

Montana Tuberculosis Association. 

National Congress of American Indians. 

National Fellowship of Indian Workers. 

National Tuberculosis Association (recom- 
mending transfer of tuberculosis hospitals to 
individual States). 

North Dakota Indian Affairs Commission. 

South Dakota Indian Affairs Commission, 

State Board of Health of Montana. 

State Department of Health of Arizona. 

State Department of Health of California. 

State Department of Health of Minnesota. 

State Department of Health of North 
Carolina. 

State Department of Health of North 
Dakota. 

State Department of Health of Washington. 


The program contemplates transfer- 
ring not only the hospitals which are 
now operated by the Indian Bureau, but 
also all the employees who are now work- 
ing in the Indian Health Service, and, 
in addition, all facilities which are avail- 
able adjuncts to the hospitals or used in 
connection with the Indian Health Serv- 
ice. Furthermore, all appropriations 
which have been made to the Indian 
Service for purposes covered by this bill 
are to be transferred under the terms 
of the bill. 

Mr. CASE. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, WATKINS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. I desire to propound a 
question to the chairman of the sub- 
committee, in order to have the answer 
recorded as a part of the legislative his- 
tory of the bill, particularly with respect 
to the subject of the transfer of facilities. 

At Rapid City, S. Dak., there is located 
what is known as the Sioux Sanitarium, 
a health facility operated by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs for the treatment and 
care of tubercular Indians who are mem- 
bers, largely, of the several Sioux reser- 
vations in that area. The facility is 
located on grounds which at one time 
were purchased by the United States and 
were devoted for many years to the 
maintenance of an Indian school. Sev- 
eral hundred acres were involved. 

A number of years ago the operation 
of the facility as a school was suspended, 
For a few years no activity was carried 
on. Subsequently the buildings were 
converted into a health facility, and the 
tubercular sanitorium was established. 

In connection with the history of the 
institution, the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
felt that there was a great deal of land 
which was not necessary to the opera- 
tion of the hospital. The result was that 
a law was enacted some years ago pro- 
viding for the disposal of the land which 
was excess to the needs of the operation 
of the hospital. Most of that land has 
been transferred or disposed of in one 
form or another under the terms of the 
legislation. There are pending at pres- 
ent, however, certain proposals to com- 
plete the liquidation of lands which are 
oe to the needs of the hospital as 
such, 

In view of the statement by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the subcommit- 
tee with regard to the transfer of the 
facilities, the appropriations, and so 
forth, and in light of the possibilities 
of the bill itself, as I read the language, 
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I wish to ask the Senator whether the 
bill would in any way interfere with 
the disposal of the lands which are 
excess to the needs of the hospital under 
the specific act which was passed a few 
years ago. If at all possible, I do not 
wish to have Congress pass legislation 
now which would interfere with the 
transfer of those lands under the bill 
which became law a few years ago. 

Mr. WATKINS. It is my opinion that 
lands which really are excess as a mat- 
ter of fact, as well as those having been 
declared excess by law, should be trans- 
ferred as the original act intended, and 
that such lands would not be included 
in the authority provided in the bill to 
transfer the hospital facilities to the 
Public Health Service. 

Mr. CASE. I appreciate the state- 
ment by the Senator from Utah, but 
I thought it necessary to have it made 
a part of the legislative history, because 
legal negotiations with respect to the 
transfers are being conducted through 
the superintendent of the sanitorium, 
who is the nearest administrative offi- 
cer for the Bureau of Indian Affairs, but 
it is purely a sort of outside chore for 
him to handle; it has nothing to do with 
the operation of the hospital. He is 
acting in the matter merely because he 
is the nearest agent. I would not want 
the transfers now in process or now 
being negotiated to be interrupted by 
the bill, which, as I understand, is in- 
tended to relate to the administration of 
hospitals as such, and not to any excess 
lands. 

Mr. WATKINS. That is true. I 
might suggest to the Senator from South 
Dakota that I intend to offer an amend- 
ment which will change the effective 
date of the bill, should it be enacted, 
to the fiscal year beginning in 1955, so 
a full year would elapse. 

Mr. CASE. In any event, I assume 
the chairman will stand on his original 
statement that it is not intended that 
the bill, whatever its effective date may 
be, is to interrupt the operation of the 
law which was enacted with respect to 
excess lands. 

Mr. WATKINS. I stand on the origi- 
nal statement. 

Mr. CASE. May I make one statement 
in conclusion? Then I shall be finished. 

I think perhaps one of the finest bene- 
fits of the bill will be the procuring of 
the necessary personnel for the admin- 
istration of hospitals. One of the serious 
problems faced by the Health Service of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs has been 
to obtain competent personnel. I think 
the bill offers a possibility of improve- 
ment in that field, and this, perhaps, is 
one of its greatest merits. 

Mr. WATKINS. I do not know of any 
doctors of any note among the Indian 
people who are opposed to the measure. 
I am glad the Senator from South Da- 
kota has called attention to this factor. 

It has been very difficult to get doctors 
to take assignments in the Indian Serv- 
ice. In the first place, the civil-service 
classifications do not permit the pay- 
ment of salaries which are adequate in 
this modern age. As I recall, some of 
the testimony offered at the hearings in- 
dicated that the highest salary now be- 
ing received was between $6,000 and 
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$7,000 a year. No opportunity is afforded 
doctors to brush up or to keep up to date 
in their profession by means of refresher 
courses, because they are situated away 
from ‘the large centers. If they were 
transferred to the Public Health Service, 
they would have the regular opportuni- 
ties which are now afforded Public 
Health Service doctors. 

Moreover, the doctors would be ro- 
tated. The Public Health Service doctors 
are rotated every 2 years. But the doc- 
tors who serve the Indian Bureau go cut 
to the reservations and stay there. The 
living conditions are not the best. All 
one has to do is to travel on some of the 
reservations to realize that to be a fact. 
I was amazed to learn that it has not 
been possible to keep doctors in isolated 
places in Arizona, New Mexico, and other 
States having large Indian populations, 
although the situation may be somewhat 
different in some of the other States. 
On the whole, the medical profession is 
very much in favor of the transfer, and 
has been for many years. 

The author of the bill (H. R. 303), Rep- 
resentative Jupp, of Minnesota, is him- 
self a doctor. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. I wish to commend the 
Senator from Utah for his able state- 
ment concerning the pending bill. I was 
particularly interested in his comment 
that he proposes to offer an amendment 
which will change the effective date of 
the act to the fiscal year beginning in 
1955, rather than the coming fiscal year. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER] and I introduced 
the original bill on this subject, S. 132, 
on January 7, 1953. The Senate is now 
considering the companion bill which 
was introduced in the House by Repre- 
sentative WALTER JUDD. 

The bill is favored by Dr. A. J. Ches- 
ley, executive officer and secretary of the 
Minnesota State Department of Health. 
Dr. Chesley has served in that capacity 
for a great many years. He is one of the 
outstandin; health officers of the Na- 
tion. While I served as Governor of 
Minnesota, Dr. Chesley and I had many 
conferences on this question. He ex- 
pressed the view that the Indian hospi- 
tals were not up to par, nor were they 
of a standard equal to that which the 
citizens of our State were privileged to 
enjoy. 

It was for that reason that I endeav- 
ored to have Federal legislation enacted 
which might bring the health service of 
the Indians up to a standard that would 
become any American citizen—and the 
Indians certainly are American citizens. 

So, Madam President, I am delighted 
that the Senate has an opportunity to 
consider this bill today. I think the en- 
actment of the bill will accomplish sev- 
eral objectives, but more especially three. 

First, it will improve the health service 
for the Indian people. Second, it will 
coordinate the public health program. 
Third, it will further the long-range ob- 
jective of the integration of the Indian 
people into the common life of the 
United States. 
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I am most pleased that the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Utah has 
been granted the privilege to have the 
measure considered this evening, and 
that he has so ably described the intent 
and purpose of the bill, and has stated 
the organizations which support it. 

I hope that the bill will be passed be- 
fore the Senate recesses this evening. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the effective date of the act 
will be July 1, 19552 

Mr. WATKINS. The effective date 
will be the time it is signed by the Presi- 
dent; but the date for the transfer of the 
services, the personnel, and the facili- 
ties will be 1955, if the amendment which 
I propose to offer is agreed to. 

Mr. BARRETT. The effective date 
would be July 1, 1955, following the end 
of the next fiscal year; is that correct? 

Mr. WATKINS. That is correct. 

Mr. BARRETT. I desire to commend 
the Senator from Utah for the excellent 
work he has done on the bill. Iam very 
hopeful that means will be provided 
whereby the Public Health Service can 
be expanded, and doctors can be found, 
to fill the needs of the various Indian 
hospitals. 

I wish to ask the Senator if the leg- 
islation and appropriations are adequate 
to provide sufficient funds to enable the 
Public Health Service to procure com- 
petent doctors who will accept positions 
on the various Indian reservations. 

Mr. WATKINS. There is money for 
the Indian health service, of course, in 
this year’s appropriation. However, 
that will be expended during the current 
year. 

Mr. BARRETT. Thatistrue. What 
I had in mind was that, as I remember, 
about 6 or 8 years ago the Congress con- 
sidered the question of raising the sal- 
aries of doctors in the veterans hospitals 
throughout the country, with the idea 
in mind of getting more highly qualified 
doctors to accept the positions. I am 
asking the distinguished Senator from 
Utah if, in his judgment, the Public 
Health Service will have adequate funds, 
and if the means will be available for 
the service to get doctors to accept posi- 
tions in the hospitals in order to carry 
on the work which must be done. 

Mr. WATKINS. Of course, I cannot 
predict what the Congress will do, but 
I certainly shall do everything in my 
power to obtain ample appropriations to 
take care of that problem, Even now 
the Indian health service has been 
forced to call upon the Public Health 
Service for doctors. Under the civil 
service classification schedules the In- 
dian health service has not been able to 
obtain an adequate number of doctors; it 
has had to go to the Public Health Serv- 
ice for help. Under the draft law at the 
present time, doctors who are drafted 
may serve in the Public Health Service. 
Two years of service there is equivalent 
to service in the Armed Forces. 

Mr. BARRETT. Perhaps that an- 
swers my question. I have been under 
the impression that the salaries which 
could be paid by the Indian Bureau were 
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inadequate, but that under the regula- 
tions and laws existing, the Public 
Health Service was in a position to pay 
higher salaries to doctors than the In- 
dian health service was. 

Mr. WATKINS. That is true. In the 
Public Health Service the doctors can 
also rotate. In the Indian health service 
there are not enough doctors to rotate, 
and they cannot rotate. Not only that, 
but the Public Health Service has a pro- 
gram for its doctors which enables them 
to keep up to date with modern develop- 
ments in medicine. The doctors can 
keep in touch with new methods in medi- 
cine which have been perfected, Fur- 
thermore, the retirement features under 
the Public Health Service are much bet- 
ter than they are under the civil service 
or under the Indian Bureau. Altogether, 
there exists an entirely different picture 
as regards doctors serving in the Indian 
health service and those in the Public 
Health Service. Doctors from the Indian 
Bureau are very happy to transfer to the 
Public Health Service. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Utah yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield to the Senator 
from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I should like to 
ask the Senator a question. During the 
course of the discussion on the pending 
bill in committee, I heard the argument 
advanced several times that all we had 
to do was to increase the pay of the In- 
dian Service doctor and the problem 
would solve itself. Is it not true that far 
more than the question of salary enters 
into the problem of getting and keeping 
doctors in the Indian health service? 

Mr. WATKINS. That is true, and I 
think the Senator from Arizona is in a 
position to give firsthand information 
on what is required of the doctors, and 
why it is difficult to get doctors in the 
Navaho Indian Reservation and other 
reservations in the State of Arizona. As 
I recall, Arizona has a very large Indian 
population. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Is it not true that 
lack of in-service training is probably 
the greatest deterrent to obtaining an 
adequate number of doctors for the 
Indian health service? I refer to the 
fact that when a young doctor goes into 
an Indian hospital, he will not be able to 
keep un with modern practice. He will 
rarely get an opportunity to visit a 
modern clinic. In 4 or 5 years his ability 
to practice will be virtually obsolete. 

Mr. WATKINS. That is true. I have 
before me a statement prepared by a 
medical doctor, which I should like to 
read: 

It has long been recognized that a doctor 
must continue to be a student from the 
moment of his graduation to that of his re- 
tirement. If he does not keep abreast of day 
to day developments in a field subject to con- 
stant change, he soon falls far behind and 
degenerates as a doctor. Young doctors know 
this and are unwilling to become intellectual 
vegetables. 

Dr. Ozro T. Woods, in his general report 
of the A. M. A. Survey Team’s study of Indian 
health on the Navajo Reservation in 1947 
wrote: “Good doctors will not stay in the 
Navajo medical service unless provisions are 
made for them to keep their training up to 


date nor would they tender good service if 
they stayed.” 
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We have yet to find young doctors in the 
Indian field service who do not complain 
bitterly because of the lack of an opportunity 
to keep their training up to date. In the 
better civilian hospitals, and in the hos- 
pitals of the Army, Navy, Air Force, Veterans’ 
Administration, and Public Health Service, 
active and comprehensive professional train- 
ing programs provide the academic nutrition 
essential to top-flight performance. The 
Public Health Service because of its greater 
resources, more diversified facilities and 
functions, and its active intern and residency 
training programs is able to provide its 
Officers the type of continued training physi- 
cians require. The Bureau of Indian Affairs 
is not in a position to do so. 


There can be no challenge to the cor- 
rectness of that statement. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for one more ques- 
tion on the problem of obtaining an ap- 
propriate number of doctors for the In- 
dian Service? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Is it not the 
opinion of the distinguished Senator 
from Utah that the lack of proper super- 
vision and direction by medical person- 
nel in a medical program has a great 
deal to do with the inadequacy of med- 
ical service in the Indian health service? 
: Mr. WATKINS. Certainly that is 

rue. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I wanted to make 
that observation, because when doctors 
are placed in isolated hospitals, they soon 
lose not only the opportunity to train, 
but they are not under any supervision. 
They are actually not under any pro- 
gram. They are operating on their own, 
and they soon lose the desire to stay, be- 
cause there is no possibility of advance- 
ment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have not heard all 
of the discussion. Perhaps the Senator 
has already covered the point. What is 
the attitude of the Indians themselves to 
this proposed change? 

Mr. WATKINS. In many of the res- 
ervations the Indians favor it. There 
are probably a few Indians who oppose 
the change. The Oklahoma Indians 
who testified oppose it. There are pos- 
sibly some Indians in Arizona or New 
Mexico who oppose it. However, most 
of the Indians favor the program. 

As an example, I have before me a note 
from the Navahos. The Navahos repre- 
sent the largest single tribe of Indians in 
the United States today, and probably 
one of the tribes which has not advanced 
as rapidly as some of the others and is 
probably at the bottom of the ladder of 
education at the present time. 

I should like to read the note from the 
chairman of the Navaho Council: 

Navaho Tribal Council respectfully urges 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs to approve H. R. 303 providing for the 
transfer of health and hospital facilities for 
Indians to the United States Public Health 
Service. This request is approved by the 
Navaho Tribal Council by vote of 36 to 23 
this 19th day of June 1954, 


Sam AHKEAR, 
Chairman, Navaho Tribal Council, 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Does the Senator 
have available statistics showing which 
tribes have approved and which tribes 
have disapproved the proposed change? 

Mr. WATKINS. I am not sure we 
have such statistics. I mentioned the 
health associations of the United States 
which have approved the change. How- 
ever, it must be remembered that we are 
in the position of being the guardians 
of the Indians. If we do not furnish 
them with good doctors the Indians have 
a right to complain about it. Ordinarily, 
we have to use our judgment as the 
guardians, because it often happens that 
the Indians will say the doctors are in- 
competent. The Indians are the wards 
of the Government. They have gone 
along with the service which has been 
provided, because they probably could 
not do anything else. Notice was sent to 
the Indians of the United States in am- 
ple time to give them an opportunity to 
appear before the committees. The 
House committee held rather extensive 
hearings. The bill came over from the 
House after being passed on the Unani- 
mous Consent Calendar. 

Madam President, I wish to call atten- 
tion to the notice of hearing that was 
issued for the meeting of the Subcom- 
mittee on Indian Affairs of the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. I ask unanimous consent that the 
notice be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the notice 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The Subcommittee on Indian Affairs of 
the Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, will hold public hearings on 
H. R. 303 providing for transfer of the main- 
tenance and operation of hospital and health 
facilities for Indians from the Department 
of the Interior to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, at the committee 
room of the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, room No. 224, Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D. C., at 10 
o'clock a. m., on the 28th day of May 1954. 

You are invited to appear at this hearing 
and testify before said subcommittee re- 
specting this proposed legislation. 

If you are unable to attend these hearings 
in person, you are invited to submit written 
statements pertaining to this proposed leg- 
islation, for the consideration of the com- 
mittee with the view of having the same 
placed in the record. 

No allowance will be made for witness fees 
or traveling expenses. 

Dated this 14th day of May 1954. 

Respectfully, 
KIRKLEY S. COULTER, 
Chief Clerk, Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


Mr. WATKINS. Madam President, it 
would be almost impossible to take a ref- 
erendum among the Indians in regard to 
the kind of doctors and the kind of medi- 
cal service they would like to have for 
their care, for by the time the referen- 
dum was conducted, many of the Indians 
would be dead. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Utah yield to me? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I wish to say that 
the bill was objected to countless times 
on the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives, and the bill had no chance of pas- 
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sage there during the call of the Consent 
Calendar. 

However, the bill was called up one 
day when the House had just returned 
from vacation. Although notices had 
been left with the majority and the mi- 
nority to make objections to the bill on 
behalf of the Oklahoma Members, some- 
thing slipped, and the bill was passed 
inadvertently. The bill would never be 
before the Senate today if it had not 
been called up at an unusual time, and 
without notice to the Oklahoma Mem- 
bers. The entire Oklahoma delegation 
is opposed to liquidation of the Indian 
hospitals. 

Mr. WATKINS. Madam President, I 
take exception to the statement about 
liquidation of Indian hospitals. The 
purpose of the bill is not to liquidate the 
Indian hospitals. The purpose of the 
bill is to attempt to give the Indians 
better hospitalization than they have had 
heretofore. 

I do not know about the situation that 
developed in the House of Representa- 
tives; but the Senator from Oklahoma 
is mistaken when he says that otherwise 
the bill would not be before us, for a simi- 
lar bill had been introduced by the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. THYE] and 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. BUT- 
LER]; and if the House bill were not be- 
fore us at this time, the Senate bill would 
undoubtedly be before us. 

Let me say that many of the Indians 
were misinformed about the effect of the 
bill. One of them said he was objecting 
because the hospitals would thus be 
taken away from them. We never have 
intended to take the hospitals from the 
Indians. We want them to have better 
hospital service. It is simply in the in- 
terest of the Indians to have this sort 
of bill passed. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Utah yield fur- 
ther to me? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Will the Senator 
from Utah offer to the bill an amend- 
ment providing that no Indian hospitals 
shall be closed? 

Mr. WATKINS. I would not offer such 
an amendment, because we want the 
Indians to have better hospitalization; 
and in some cases the doctors and others 
concerned may determine that it would 
be better not to have an existing hos- 
pital, but to have a better hospital at 
another location. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Yes; and the testi- 
mony we received was that the better 
hospitals that such persons had in mind 
were the 200-bed teaching hospitals. So 
the hospitals in isolated areas would be 
closed, although the Indians live in those 
areas. Instead, the Indians would be 
sent to hospitals in the metropolitan 
centers. 

The whole scheme of the bill is to 
concentrate the Indians in the metro- 
politan hospitals or else to place the 
burden on the county and State hos- 
pitals. The testimony clearly shows that 
the Public Health Service has no re- 
spect for the Indian hospitals, and 
wishes to have the Indians sent to the 
200-bed teaching hospitals. 

Mr. WATKINS. Madam President, I 
heard all the testimony which was sub- 
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mitted before the Senate committee, and 
I heard no such testimony from any 
doctor or from anyone else who is sup- 
porting the bill. There was no testi- 
mony that what the Senator from Okla- 
homa has just said would be the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. MURRAY. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Utah yield to me? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY. I wish to say that 
the Indians of Montana considered the 
matter very carefully and voted on it. 
They were unanimous in approving this 
measure. I am satisfied that this bill 
will be of great value to them, because 
it is obvious that some small hospitals 
are not properly equipped with the high- 
class doctors they should have; and 
when the Public Health Service takes 
over operation of the hospitals, the In- 
dians can be assured they will have the 
best quality of medical care. The In- 
dians are expecting that, and I am sat- 
isfied they will receive it under the pro- 
visions of this measure. 

Mr. WATKINS. Madam President, I 
am glad to hear the Senator from Mon- 
tana say that, and I thank him very 
much. 

For instance, in my own State there 
was a very fine Indian hospital, but it 
was impossible to staff it, in view of the 
salaries that were available. About 12 
miles to the west of it, there was a very 
fine hospital, maintained by the people 
of the city of Roosevelt, Utah. Of 
course, the Indians live checkerboarded 
among the white settlements in the 
area. To the east is another city, with 
a fine hospital, built under cooperation 
with the Federal Government, through 
the Hill-Burton program, as I recall. 
Between those two fine hospitals, an In- 
dian hospital was being maintained. It 
was impossible to keep it in operation; 
the cost of operation was very great, and 
few Indians were willing to go there, for 
the Indians in that area preferred the 
other hospitals. So that Indian hospi- 
tal was closed; and at this time the In- 
dians in that area are receiving much 
better hospital and medical care than 
has ever before been known in the his- 
tory of that reservation. 

The Indian Bureau has repeatedly 
closed such hospitals, because it cannot 
obtain the proper personnel to main- 
tain them in those areas. In that event, 
the Indian Bureau has had to do the 
next best thing. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Madam Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Utah yield 
further to me? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Indian Bu- 
reau has had that authority, and has it 
today, in the case of a situation in 
which very few beds of an Indian hospi- 
tal are used. In that event, the Indian 
Bureau has had, and still has, authority 
to contract with other hospitals, to have 
them take care of the Indians. The In- 
dians do not object to that. 

However, in this case the proposal is 
to transfer, lock, stock, and barrel, all 
activities relating to the hospitalization 
and medical care of Indians, to the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, although the Secretary of that 
Department says they cannot do the 
job, that it is an impossibility. 
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Under the circumstances, I think the 
Indians have good reason to fear that, 
if this bill is enacted into law, they will 
not receive the hospitalization and med- 
ical care they have received in the past, 
poor as it has been. 

Reference has been made to all the 
doctors who will be available from the 
Public Health Service. The distin- 
guished chairman of the subcommittee 
knows that the testimony before his own 
subcommittee was that doctors for this 
purpose would not be available if it were 
not for the doctors’ draft, by means of 
which doctors are “captured,” supposed- 
ly to serve the military, but actually many 
of them are assigned to Public Health 
Service hospitals. The Senator from 
Utah knows, on the basis of the testi- 
mony before his own subcommittee, that 
if it were not for that doctors’ draft, it 
would not be possible to staff even the 
present 15 Public Health Service hos- 
pitals. 

But now we are to draft many more 
doctors, in order to supply 60 more hos- 
pitals; and in that connection this bill 
throws on the Public Health Service the 
burden of caring for the Indians at those 
Public Health Service hospitals. 

Mr. WATKINS. Has the Senator from 
Oklahoma forgotten that all the person- 
nel of the Indian Bureau who now are 
maintaining the service he is talking 
about, and which he is in favor of, I be- 
lieve, will be transferred to the Public 
Health Service, and will be used to care 
for the Indians; and, in addition, the 
Public Health Service will have the fa- 
cilities for obtaining still other personnel 
to care for the Indians. 

Mr. MONRONEY. But the Senator 
from Utah says it is impossible to obtain 
sufficient doctors, and I agree. Under 
these circumstances, the Public Health 
Service will not solve the doctor-shortage 
problem, unless the drafting of doctors 
is continued, under the system by means 
of which they are told, “We need you for 
the Army,” but later many of them are 
told, “But we are going to use you in an 
Indian hospital.” 

Madam President, how long will the 
American Medical Association put up 
with this form of socialized medicine, 
when doctors are being drafted, osten- 
sibly for service in the Army, but often 
are assigned to a vast chain of hospitals 
run by the Federal Government? This 
is the greatest step toward socialization 
by the Federal Government in the hospi- 
tal field I have ever known of; and the 
pending bill would set it up on a large- 
scale basis in the Public Health Service. 

Mr. THYE. Madam President, will 
the Senator from Utah yield to me? 

Mr. WATKINS. I shall yield in just 
a moment. 

Madam President, let me point out 
that it is impossible to find greater 
socialization of medicine than occurs 
in the Indian service, for the doctors 
are employed by the United States Gov- 
ernment, and are paid with tax funds, 
and the Indians for the most part re- 
ceive free hospitalization though many 
are able to pay for such services. That 
hospitalization goes one step farther 
than the medical socialization program 
in England, if the Senator from Okla- 
homa wishes to discuss socialization, 
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Mr. MONRONEY. Is the purpose of 
the bill to remove free hospitalization 
from the Indian? 

Mr. WATKINS. I did not say that. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator from 
Utah just said that this program is one of 
socialized medicine because the Indians 
are provided with free medical care. Yet 
the white men drove the Indians off the 
land that belonged to them, and the 
white men brought many diseases to this 
country and, as a result, are largely re- 
sponsible for the present state of health 
of the Indians, which has deteriorated 
because of the diseases and habits of the 
white men. Certainly there is nothing 
worse in the history of the treatment of 
any race of people than our treatment of 
the red men; and the Senator from Utah 
knows it. Yet now the Senator from 
Utah favors removing even the last ves- 
tiges of medical care we have offered to 
the Indians. 

Mr. WATKINS. Madam President, I 
am unable to appreciate the Senator's 
logic, inasmuch as we are moving in the 
direction of giving the Indians better 
health service. 

Mr. THYE. Madam President, will the 
Senator from Utah yield to me? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. I am one of the authors 
of the companion bill which was intro- 
duced in the Senate. If it had been the 
intention to do what the Senator from 
Oklahoma has said, I would not have 
been a party to the bill. I never would 
have introduced such a bill in the first 
instance. 

The only reason in the world I intro- 
duced the bill in the first instance was 
that I came directly in contact with the 
type of medical service and hospital care 
we were giving the Indians in the North- 
west, when it was my responsibility, as 
governor, to observe the character of 
medical service and hospital care the 
Indians were receiving. 

I invite the attention of the distin- 
guished Senator from Oklahoma to the 
fact that it is not the intention to take 
away any of the hospital care or medical 
care. The reason for the drafting of 
this legislation in the first instance was 
that a committee had been created by 
the governors and health officers of sey- 
eral States. The secretary and execu- 
tive officer of the Minnesota Department 
of Health was one of the motivating 
individuals in the medical field. He 
brought up the idea of drafting this type 
of legislation. 

The pending legislation proposes that 
the Indian shall have a health service 
and hospital service comparable to that 
which the white man receives. If I 
thought any such thing as described by 
the Senator from Oklahoma would take 
place I would be the first to object. If 
this bill is passed and put into effect in 
1955 I can assure the Senator from Okla- 
home that, God willing—and I expect to 
be here for a few years longer—I shall 
be most instrumental in making certain 
that the Indian shall not have his hos- 
pital taken away from him unless it is 
replaced by something which will serve 
him better than a small hospital in the 
eorner of some reservation, 

Again I assure the Senator from Okla- 
homa that, as the author of the com- 
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panion bill, which was introduced in the 
Senate before the House bill was intro- 
duced, I had no such intention in mind 
as that to which he refers. I had only 
one intention. I have testified before 
the committee in connection with this 
bill. My only intention was to improve 
the medical and hospital care, and the 
general health of the Indian. My only 
intention was to improve the lot of the 
Indian and increase the care given to 
him by the Indian Bureau over the many 
decades. We have a responsibility in 
dealing with the Indians. 

Mr. WATKINS. Madam President, 
the American Medical Association would 
not support anything suggesting an in- 
crease in socialized medicine. We have 
a statement from Dr. George F. Lull, 
secretary and general manager of the 
American Medical Association. In a 
recent letter he stated to the subcom- 
mittee: 

It is the belief of the association that the 
transfer of such facilities to the United 
States Public Health Service would result in 
much needed improvements in the health 
facilities and hospitals available to the In- 
dian population of the United States. Ad- 
ministration of these installations by the 
Public Health Service would facilitate the 
recruitment of necessary physicians and 
allied health personnel and would insure a 
higher degree of medical care for the bene- 
ficiaries of the program. 


I expected that the cry of “socialized 
medicine” would be raised in connection 
with this program. However, the pro- 
gram has been in effect for many years. 
We are taking the situation as it is. 
There is no way I know of to improve 
the program under the Indian Bureau at 
the present time, particularly in view of 
the declared sentiment of both Houses of 
Congress that we are to carry out the 
original intention of the United States in 
connection with the Indian program, 
that is, gradually to retire from the busi- 
ness of guardianship over the Indians, 
If we are to retire from such guardian- 
ship as rapidly as they become educated 
to the point where they can manage their 
own affairs—and we are moving in that 
direction—we shall have a dwindling 
Indian Service. 

All the white people are interested in 
the Public Health Service. There will 
be pressure from many directions for 
appropriations. The program will be in 
the limelight. The Public Health Serv- 
ice will have to treat the Indians right 
or the situation will be immediately no- 
ticed and called to the attention of 
everyone. 

The poor Indian Bureau, by itself, has 
a desperate time trying to give the In- 
dians any kind of health service. Sen- 
ators would be amazed at the statistics 
we have. I believe the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] will place 
them in the Recor later. They show 
what is happening to the Indian chil- 
dren of the United States, as compared 
with white children. 

Mr. STENNIS. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I appreciate the cour- 
tesy of the Senator from Utah in yield- 
ing to me. In Mississippi we have a 
special problem in connection with the 
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Indians. We have about 3,000 very fine 
Choctaw Indians in portions of 3 or 4 
counties. They have a hospital of their 
own. It has contributed wonderfully 
to their health and improvement and 
mental condition for the past 25 or 30 
years. 

Mr. WATKINS. Do the Indians them- 
selves own the hospital? 

Mr. STENNIS. No; they do not own 
it. It is under the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. It has done a wonderful work. 

Serious consideration is being given 
to a proposal to abolish that hospital. 
The only hospital facilities that would 
be left would be those available in local 
hospitals. These Indians have been 
writing tome. They are not particular- 
ly well organized. Few of them have 
any particular interest in voting. A 
few of them are in my home county. I 
know enough about them to know that 
if their hospital is abolished it will be 
almost equivalent to taking away from 
them altogether medical treatment and 
hospital facilities. 

Let us have an understanding. These 
Indians are located in an isolated area. 
There are no other Indians within hun- 
dreds of miles of them. We should pre- 
serve that little hospital. Those In- 
dians do not like to go to other hospitals. 
They want to be among their own peo- 
ple. Very few of the women speak any- 
thing but their native tongue. Their 
blood is perhaps the purest bloodstream 
in America, without exception. 

I urge the Senate not to pass this bill. 
I think it is a part of the process of liqui- 
dating that little hospital in Mississippi. 

Mr. WATKINS. Let me invite atten- 
tion to the bill itself, which I think is a 
good and sufficient answer. I read from 
page 2, line 12: 

No hospital or health facility that has 
been constructed or maintained for a specific 
tribe of Indians, or for a specific group of 
tribes, shall be transferred by the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to a non- 
Indian entity or organization under this 
act unless such action has been approved 
by the governing body of the tribe, or by 
the governing bodies of a majority of the 
tribes, for which such hospital or health 
facility has been constructed or maintained: 


If the Indians want a change, I think 
the Senator will agree with me that they 
ought to be permitted to make the de- 
cision. Under the circumstances related 
by the Senator with respect to the Choc- 
taws in his State, the decision is up to 
them. 

Mr. STENNIS. I am advised that the 
language read by the Senator from Utah 
would not cover the case which I men- 
tioned. I have not had an opportunity 
thoroughly to study every clause of the 
bill, but I have been advised by those 
on and off the floor who are versed in 
these matters that the bill would apply 
to the hospital I have in mind. I know 
that it has been actively considered as 
being one of those to be discontinued. 
Perhaps some of the local people would 
not mind seeing it discontinued. I refer 
to the non-Indians. 

Mr. WATKINS. How about the In- 
dians? 

Mr. STENNIS. It may be desired to 
use the hospital for something else. I 
am speaking solely for the Indians. 
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Mr. WATKINS. Does not the Sen- 
ator believe that the provision I have 
just read to him would take care of the 
situation? 

Mr. STENNIS. 
would. 

Mr. WATKINS. What is wrong with 
it? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am afraid it does 
not cover the situation. 

Mr. WATKINS. Let me read it again. 
I read beginning in line 12 on page 2: 

No hospital or health facility that has been 
constructed or maintained for a specific tribe 
of Indians, or for a specific group of tribes, 
shall be transferred by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to a non- 
Indian entity or organization under this act 
unless such action has been approved by the 
governing body of the tribe, or by the gov- 
erning bodies of a majority of the tribes, for 
which such hospital or health facility has 
been constructed or maintained. 


It is left up to the Indians to make the 
decision. I am sure the Senator would 
not disagree with a provision allowing 
a Indians themselves to make the deci- 

on. 

Mr. STENNIS. My complaint is that 
the hospital would be closed, and my 
plea is that it should not be closed under 
the bill or under the present law. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator 
mean by the Indian Bureau? 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct. 

Mr. WATKINS. The Indian Bureau 
probably has that authority now. 

Mr. STENNIS. I believe perhaps it 
does have the authority. 

Mr. WATKINS. But it has not closed 
the hospital. 

Mr. STENNIS. The decision of that 
question has been deferred until the fate 
of this bill is determined. I do not want 
the hospital abolished or closed under 
the present law or under this prospective 
law. For an isolated case like this, why 
not write in a provision which will actu- 
ally and fully cover the situation? 

Mr. WATKINS. I do not know how 
we can do it any better than by having 
the question submitted to the Indians 
themselves before any transfer is made 
to the Health Service. 

Mr.CASE. Madam President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. There seems to be a little 
confusion. Section 2 relates not to 
transfers to the Public Health Service, 
but transfers by the Public Health Serv- 
ice to States, Territories, or political sub- 
divisions thereof. I should think that 
the spirit of the bill would require the 
hospital to be operated, because the bill 
states in line 9: 

It shall be a condition of such transfer 
that all facilities transferred shall be avail- 
able to meet the health needs of the Indians 
and that such health needs shall be given 
priority over those of the non-Indian popu- 
lation. 


Obviously they would not be available 
if the hospital were closed. 

I detect in the colloquy a little con- 
fusion as to whether we are speaking of 
a transfer to the Public Health Service, 
or a subsequent transfer by the Public 
Health Service to some other agency. 


I do not believe it 
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Mr. WATKINS. I believe I may have 
contributed to that misundertanding by 
saying that it will not be transferred to 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. I wish to correct that. 

Section 2 states: 

Whenever the health needs of the Indians 
can be better met thereby, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare is authorized 
in his discretion to enter into contracts with 
any State, Territory, or political subdivision 
thereof, or any private nonprofit corporation, 
agency, or institution providing for the 
transfer by the United States Public Health 
Service of Indian hospitals or health facili- 
ties, including initial operating equipment 
and supplies. 


I believe what I have been reading 
contemplates the application of the 
principle that the question would have 
to be submitted to the Indians. 

Mr. CASE. I believe the answer to 
the question which the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] has raised is 
to be found in section 1. That relates 
to the operation by the Public Health 
Service. Let me read a part of it: 

All functions, responsibilities, and duties 
of the Department of the Interior, the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs, Secretary of the In- 
terior, and the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs relating to the maintenance and oper- 
ation of hospital and health facilities for 
Indians, and the conservation of the health 
of Indians, are hereby transferred to, and 
shall be administered by, the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the United States Public Health 
Service, under the supervision and direction 
of the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 


I should like to ask the chairman of 
the subcommittee whether he would in- 
terpret the words “and shall be admin- 
istered by” to require the Public Health 
Service either to continue the operation 
of the hospital so transferred, or, under 
section 2, to provide for the continued 
operation by the agency to whom it 
might be transferred in a subsequent 
transfer. 

Mr. WATKINS. I believe that is the 
correct interpretation. I will say that 
before it could make the transfer to any 
other agency other than the Public 
Health Service, the matter would have 
to be submitted to the Indians, 

Mr. CASE. That is correct. 

Mr. WATKINS. For their vote. 

Mr. CASE. Yes. 

Mr. STENNIS. What is that? 

Mr. CASE. If there were a second 
transfer by the Public Health Service to 
a State agency, the transfer would re- 
quire the consent of the specific tribe 
of Indians for whom the facilities had 
been constructed. 

Mr. WATKINS. That is correct. 

I have two amendments which I 
should like to send to the desk to be 
considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will state the first amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 4, 
line 3, it is proposed to strike out the 
date “July 1, 1954,” and to insert in lieu 
thereof the date “July 1, 1955.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. I have discussed the 
amendment and the necessity for it. I 
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do not believe there will be any objection 
to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
rome: objection, the amendment is agreed 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk another amendment and ask 


that it be stated. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1, 
line 3, after the word “responsibilities”, 
it is proposed to insert the word “au- 
thorities.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. WATKINS. The insertion of that 
word would give to the Public Health 
Service full authority which the Indian 
Bureau and the Secretary of the Interior 
and the Indian Commissioner now have. 
It is deemed that the insertion of that 
word is necessary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point certain ques- 
tions which have been raised in connec- 
tion with this bill, and the answers to 
those questions. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Pay INCREASE WILL SOLVE Doctor SHORTAGE 
PROBLEM 


This whole question of doctor shortage 
could obviously be solved by raising the sal- 
aries paid to doctors so as to bring them 
into line with salaries offered by the other 
services. It is not necessary to transfer the 
health activities to the PHS to obtain that. 

Increase in salary is important, but it is 
by no means the only cause of doctor short- 
age. Poor morale among Indian service 
doctors is due also to several other factors, 
some of which transcend monetary rewards: 


1. LACK OF IN-SERVICE TRAINING 


It has long been recognized that a doctor 
must continue to be a student from the 
moment of his graduation to that of his re- 
tirement. If he does not keep abreast of 
day-to-day developments in a field subject 
to constant change, he soon falls far be- 
hind and degenerates as a doctor. Young 
doctors know this and are unwilling to be- 
come intellectual vegetables. 

Dr. Ozro T. Woods, in his general report 
of the AMA survey team’s study of Indian 
health on the Navaho Reservation in 1947 
wrote: “Good doctors will not stay in the 
Navaho medical service unless provisions are 
made for them to keep their training up to 
date nor would they tender good service if 
they stayed.” 

We have yet to find young doctors in the 
Indian field service who do not complain 
bitterly because of the lack of an opportu- 
nity to keep their training up to date. In 
the better civilian hospitals, and in the hos- 
pitals of the Army, Navy, Air Force, Veter- 
ans’ Administration, and Public Health 
Service, active and comprehensive profes- 
sional training programs provide the aca- 
demic nutrition essential to top-flight per- 
formance. The Public Health Service be- 
cause of its greater resources, more diversi- 
fied facilities and functions, and its active 
intern and residency training programs, is 
able to provide its officers the type of con- 
tinued training physicians require. The 
Bureau of Indian Affairs is not in a position 
to do so. 
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2. LACK OF SUPERVISION AND DIRECTION BY 
MEDICAL PROGRAM PERSONNEL 


Dr. Lewis J. Moorman, in his report on the 
health of the Navaho-Hopi Indians resulting 
from the second A. M. A. team’s survey in 
1948 (published in the J. A. M. A. 139:6, 
Feb. 5, 1949, p. 370) wrote: 

“It is the unanimous opinion of the med- 
ical team that the desired evolution of what 
amounts to almost a medical miracle cannot 
be realized under the present administrative 
methods. As we see the situation in the 
light of past accomplishments and present 
handicaps, only complete professional au- 
tonomy can accomplish satisfactory results. 
The chief medical officer should be free to 
make plans, build budgets, and make and act 
on decisions having to do with the welfare 
of his charges. He should have full charge 
of the medical appropriations, the employ- 
ment of professional personnel, and the ten- 
ure of service. * * * Decisions having to do 
with birth, life, and death must be in the 
hands of the physician; only he can justly 
carry the responsibility.” 

Management of medical problems by lay 
personnel have contributed in no small 
measure to the utter discouragement of doc- 
tors in the Indian Bureau medical service 
as a career, 


3. ISOLATION, POOR HOUSING, LOW COMMUNITY 
MORALE 


The emotional impact of isolation has seri- 
ously handicapped our medical effort. 
Many Bureau doctors are compelled to live 
in locations which are so remote from non- 
Indian communities that community life 
just does not exist. Nothing has been done 
to mitigate this loneliness which affects not 
only the doctor but his family, and often 
his family more than himself. Public 
Health Service officers on 2-year tour of duty 
can tolerate this isolation, when there is the 
assurance of relief at the end of the tour. 
Doctors and their families who do not have 
this relief in sight simply quit the service. 

Housing is a problem which plagues all 
Indian program workers in the field. The 
number of houses and quarters for doctors, 
nurses, teachers, and relief workers are woe- 
fully inadequate, and those which do exist 
are for the most part in poor repair. The 
assignment of quarters at all levels and the 
competition for quarters have produced dis- 
content, hurt feelings, suspiciousness, and 
have been major factors in the rapid turn- 
over of personnel. Livable quarters, espe- 
cially in remote isolated regions, are abso- 
lutely essential to the maintenance of a 
health operation, no matter in what depart- 
ment it may be located. The Public Health 
Service has generally provided good living 
quarters for its personnel. 

Morale of the community is vital to its 
survival. The esprit de corps for which the 
Public Health Service is noted cannot help 
but elevate the morale of the doctors, nurses, 
and other employees over its present low. 


TRANSFER WILL VIOLATE THE PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE FUNCTION 
“The Public Health Service is largely a pre- 
ventive medical service. Aside from a few 
cases where they now operate merchant ma- 
rine hospitals, it is strictly in the field of pre- 
ventive medicine. To turn this agency into 
the direct operating head of the 4,000 hos- 
pital beds built and maintained for Indians 
would violate this concept.” 
This line of thought is unrealistic because: 
(a) In the first place the Indian health 
problem is predominantly one of public 
health and preventive medicine. Public 
health, sanitation, rehabilitation, health ed- 
ucation, and direct medical care are so inex- 
tricably interwoven, each with the others, 
that any attempt to separate them would be 
chaotic. Only the Public Health Service is 
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equipped with the technical competencies to 
handle this complex health challenge. 

(b) In the second place history should be 
recalled. Everything the Public Health Serv- 
ice has been—and its history is a glorious 
one of accomplishment and heroic self-sacri- 
fice—everything the Public Health Service 
has accomplished can be traced to the corps 
of commissioned officers which have staffed 
the United States marine hospitals. 


NO ADVANTAGES IN TRANSFER 


The Bureau of Indian Affairs already has a 
large number of Public Health Service med- 
ical officers in its hospitals. What advan- 
tages are there in transfer? 

To the Indian health services: 

(a) Operation of highly technical work by 
highly specialized experts instead of by lay- 
men who do not and cannot understand the 
intricacies, indications, and needs of sick 
people, hospital management, public health, 
health education, sanitation, and epidemi- 
ology. 

(b) Operation of health services by peo- 
ple whose major concern is people, rather 
than by those whose major concern is things. 

(c) Freer and quicker access to the special 
skills available in the Public Health Service: 

(1) Chronic disease services: the Indian 
people suffer from the same cronic diseases 
which afflict our non-Indian population. 
The Public Health Service has a division 
staffed with experts in each of them. We 
believe that for our Indian patients who also 
suffer the ravages of heart disease, arthritis, 
diabetes, kidney disease, tuberculosis, cancer, 
and many others, our doctors should have 
the benefit of quick and easy access to these 
experts for consultation, advice, and study. 

(2) Closer ties and collaborative work 
with the communicable disease center; most 
of the diseases which harass and kill the 
Indian people are both preventable and 
curable, 

(3) Case-finding services: We are cur- 
rently seeking the help of case-finding ex- 
perts in the Public Health Service to assist 
us in a massive survey of the Navaho Indians 
for tuberculosis, the greatest killer of the 
Indian people. 

(4) Research: The Indian people and the 
health personnel who serve them should 
have freer access to the laboratories and the 
vast stores of technical skill and knowledge 
derived from the research of the National 
Institutes of Health. 

To the Public Health Service: 

An opportunity to serve in the best tradi- 
tions of the Public Health Service and in an 
area of service whose need for help the Pub- 
lic Health can give is so great as to shock 
all who learn of it. An opportunity to prac- 
tice public health as well as research. An 
opportunity to safeguard the health and lives 
of the entire country from these very large 
foci of contagious disease, 

To the doctors concerned: 

(a) True career service. In view of the 
intent of Congress to withdraw from special 
Federal services to Indians, the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs cannot offer a career to any 
doctor. The Public Health Service can. 

(b) The advantages of high-class teaching 
hospitals through which to rotate, 

To the Indian people: 

Better and more highly skilled medical 
care. 

A much more stable source of supply of 
doctors and nurses. 

Improved public health and sanitation. 

To the country at large: 

An urgently needed protection, 

NO PLACE IN PHS STRUCTURE 

There is no place in the present structure 
of the Public Health Service into which the 
Indian health services would fit. 

It can be said of each of the functional 
units now operating within the Public Health 
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Service that it did not fit the structural pat- 
tern of the Service prior to its creation. The 
Division of International Health was such a 
one. Following its formative years in the 
office of the Surgeon General, this famous 
organization was transferred to the Bureau 
of States Services, where it is today. 

The Division of International Health has 
a span of functions as broad as that of the 
Indian health services. The latter should be 
placed as a complete operational unit in the 
Office of the Surgeon General, where the unit 
should be molded to its highest peak of effi- 
ciency, and then, after 2 or 3 years of opera- 
tions, transferred to the Bureau of States 
Services. 


FRAGMENTATION OF FUNDAMENTAL 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


The fragmenting of functional responsi- 
bilities for Indian affairs at the Federal level 
would introduce confusion of policy toward 
Indian affairs, duplication in effort, and mili- 
tate against proper coordination of services 
for Indians, 

1. There should be no confusion at all at 
the Federal level if the present Indian health 
organization is preserved intact within the 
Public Health Service and permitted to oper- 
ate as a single unit for at least a year before 
organizational changes are introduced. Such 
preservation of unity is absolutely necessary, 
in view of the very close working relation- 
ships which presently exist between its vari- 
ous sections—hospitals, field health, sanita- 
tion, health education, and rehabilitation. 
Indian health entails much more than the 
operation of hospitals. Confusion and un- 
necessary waste in both lives and money will 
inevitably result if the several health func- 
tions of the present Indian health services 
are scattered among the several bureaus and 
divisions of the Public Health Service. 

It is recommended that the Indian health 
services be transferred intact as a unit to the 
Office of the Surgeon General for temporary 
operation, study, and eventual transfer to 
the Bureau of States Services. 

2. Working relationships between the pres- 
ent Branch of Health and the other branches 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs are excellent. 
There should be no confusion in the pro- 
posed transfer if the Indian health services 
including present personnel are transferred 
as an operational unit, preferably one of diyi- 
sional status. 


PHS IGNORANT OF INTRICACIES OF INDIAN 
AFFAIRS 


A great complexity of rights, treaty obli- 
gations, privileges of Indians, trust funds, 
etc., is known only to the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. This tremendous background of 
variegated legislation, treaties, and special 
negotiations with a great many tribes, their 
tribal councils, and representatives is un- 
known to the PHS; the PHS would not be in 
possession of this background and know- 
how; its administration would be an ex- 
tremely dificult undertaking. 

1. Administrative acquisition of the In- 
dian health services would not in any way 
make less available to the PHS the legal 
and cultural knowledge and facilities pres- 
ently available to PHS officers serving with 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

At headquarters level the PHS would de- 
rive its know-how from the same sources 
and through the same channels which now 
provide it for new administrative personnel 
in the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the 
other Bureaus of the Department of the In- 
terior. 

At field-operational level the same sources 
of information and know-how would be 
available to PHS-operated health facilities 
as are available to BIA health facilities. 

2. Old personnel in the health services 
would carry on in the same places and with 
the same liaison and cooperation with BIA 
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personnel that has existed in the past. The 
only differences which would result in the 
changeover would be superior medical and 
public-health services to the Indian people, 
and greater efficiency in the health program. 

3. The nature of this law would imply, 
without question, the highest order of co- 
operation and collaborative effort by both 
Departments in the best interests of all 
citizens of this country. 


INDIAN EMPLOYMENT 


Transfer to PHS would throw out of em- 
ployment large numbers of Indians who de- 
pend upon employment in the Indian hos- 
pitals for their livelihood. 

1. It should be emphasized at once that 
it would be impossible to operate our Indian 
hospitals without the Indian employees. 
Our hospitals are located in such isolated 
regions that only Indian employees are avail- 
able for many indispensable functions such 
as cooks, cook’s helpers, orderlies, practical 
nurses, ward aides, drivers, interpreters, and 
many others. 

2. The ability to hire such employees out- 
side of civil service is presently enjoyed by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs by virtue of 
Public Law 383, 73d Congress, 2d session, 
which authorizes the Secretary of the In- 
terior to employ Indians without regard to 
civil-service laws. 

8. All personnel would be transferred to 
PHS by H. R. 303. Additional authority by 
Congress would be necessary, however, be- 
fore any Indians could be hired in the future 
without regard to civil-service laws. 


NEW ADMINISTRATIVE DIFFICULTIES 


House report from Secretary Oveta Culp 
Hobby, of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare—page 12— Furthermore, 
the administrative separation of health serv- 
ices from other related Indian services— 
particularly those in the field of education 
and public welfare—might create new ad- 
ministrative difficulties and actually retard 
the overall improvement of living conditions 
on Indian Reservations.” 

1, Of course, administrative difficulties 
will be encountered. They will be encoun- 
tered irrespective of the department in which 
the Indian health services are placed. The 
importat consideration, however, is not 
administrative but technical: 

(a) A Navaho average life expectancy of 
well under 20 years, which reflects a Navaho 
infant mortality of 50 percent in the Tuba 
City area, and for the whole Navaho Tribe 
of 80,000 people, the following comparisons 
for the year 1952, which are understate- 
ments: 

Ratio of Window Rock area death rates to 

United States total death rates per 100,000 

population 
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(b) An estimated probable number of 
berculosis cases on the Navaho Reservation of 
3,500. 

(c) An estimated probable number of tu- 


berculosis cases the 35,000 Alaskan 
natives of 3,500, or 10 percent. 
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(d) The facts that: 

(1) Practically all the diseases which kill 
our Indian citizens are both preventable and 
curable. 

(2) Prevention of disease is normally the 
function of the Public Health Service which 
has all the competencies necessary with 
which to combat these cesspools of disease. 

(3) Unless drastic improvement in the In- 
dian health situation is accomplished—and 
only the Public Health Service is equipped 
technically to accomplish it—these reser- 
voirs of disease will overflow into many 
States and contaminate the non-Indian pop- 
ulation. That this has already begun in the 
public schools is more than an apprehension. 

The need for effective action implied in 
the above realities transcends administrative 
difficulties at any level of government. 

2. It is difficult to accept as valid the fear 
that an all-out direct attack on the above 
health situation could possibly retard the 
“overall improvement of living conditions on 
Indian reservations.” 


NO NEED FOR CHANGE 


Present Indian medical care is good. The 
Indians are not only happy with it, but are 
fearful of change; they believe that in both 
quality and quantity it will deteriorate rap- 
idly, if transferred to Public Health Service. 

1. Dr. Haven Emerson, honorary president 
of the Association on American Indian Af- 
fairs and a member of the New York City 
Board of Health stated in a letter, dated 
April 20, 1953, to Congressman WILLIAM H. 
Harrison, then chairman of the House Sub- 
committee on Indian Affairs, with regard to 
H. R. 303: 

“The result of this neglect has been a de- 
pressed condition of health among the In- 
dians, as expressed in higher morbidity and 
mortality rates from a wide range of pre- 
ventable diseases than can be found among 
even the most unfavored economic and social 
disadvantaged groups of whites or nonwhites 
in the worst city slums or the impoverished 
rural communities in any of our States or 
insular possessions.” 

Mute evidence in support of this statement 
is found in the following table which com- 
pares Indian and general United States popu- 
lation death rates in several preventable and 
curable disease categories: 


Ratio of Window Rock area death rates to 
United States total death rates per 100,000 


population 


149.8 9.30 
7.9 13.17 
1.3 3 3.25 
2.0 9 2.89 
3.9 2.1 1.80 
11. 8 4 20. 50 
99. 9 26.6 3.76 

134.0 5.4 24. 81 
6.6 1.6 4.13 
15.8 2.7 5. 85 
61.8 20.7 2.99 

103.8 63.2 1.64 

138.0 12.7 10. 87 


2. Dr. Chapman H. Binford, consultant in 
pathology, Bureau of Medical Services, Public 
Health Service, in a report of his survey of 
the Indian hospitals in Arizona and New 
Mexico made on May 11 to May 21, 1954, 
writes: 

“Since the Federal Government has been 
required by Congress to provide medical care 
for certain Indians, these people obviously 
should be entitled to the diagnostic services 
and the medical and surgical practices which 
the graduates of our modern medical schools 
have been taught to regard as commonplace. 
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From the observation of the laboratories in 
the 14 Indian Service hospitals which I sur- 
veyed in the Southwest May 11-21, 1954, with 
few exceptions the level of diagnostic lab- 
oratory medicine was very low and no credit 
to the Federal Government or to the medical 
profession. In 6 of the 14 hospitals visited 
there were no technicians. In several the 
proficiency of the incumbent technician was 
questionable; and in some, for varying rea- 
sons, well-trained, qualified technicians were 
not being used effectively. 

As an ineyitable result of the lack of 
laboratory assistance or inadequate or in- 
ferior laboratory assistance, the physicians 
must often practice a grade of hospital medi- 
cine which they recognize as substandard.” 

3. Dr. Haven Emerson writes further: 

“The competence of the Commissioned 
Corps of the United States Public Health 
Service and their scientific contributions to 
national health in a wide variety of situa- 
tions mark these physicians and their associ- 
ates, the public health nurses, sanitariums 
and medical administrators of hospitals, as 
well qualified to correct present abuses and 
neglect of the health of the Indians and 
bring them benefits equal to those enjoyed 
by other citizens.” 


TRANSFER WILL SPEED HOSPITAL CLOSURES 


Transfer of the Indian health facilities to 
the Public Health Service will only serve to 
speed up closures of hospitals that are des- 
Perately needed by the Indians, 

The present policy of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, which is based upon the intent of 
the Congress, is to provide the eligible indi- 
gent Indian with necessary health services. 
Wherever these services are available locally, 
are equal to or better than present Bureau 
operated facilities, and are available to the 
Indian without racial discrimination, the 
Bureau facilities are closed and the local 
services obtained by contract. The closure 
of Indian hospitals is thus governed by pol- 
icies which reflect the intent of Congress, 
regardless of which department or bureau 
contains the Indian health services. In no 
event will closure of an Indian hospital de- 
prive the eligible indigent Indian of medical 
care. In most instances the quality of care 
will be improved by it. 


TRANSFER IS A GIVEAWAY PROGRAM 


“It is a giveaway program, yielding with- 
out compensation millions of dollars in Fed- 
erally owned properties and land, plus valu- 
able medical equipment without any provi- 
sion for any reimbursement whatsoever.” 

This statement is completely untrue: H. R. 
303 does not change or alter the present pro- 
cedures of property transfer, but merely 
insures that procedure presently in use will 
also be available to the Public Health Service. 
These are the facts: 

In no instance since the Bureau's an- 
nouncement in 1950 to discontinue direct 
operations of health facilities under the re- 
quirements established for this procedure, 
has there been a failure to utilize the facili- 
ties after closure. 

In the case of transfer of the property to 
a community the facilities have continued 
to furnish health services to the total com- 
munity—non-Indian and Indian alike. 

In case there is no further use for the 
property after closure, such as health cen- 
ter, school facilities, administrative function, 
tribal headquarters, or a combination of 
these, definite procedure is outlined for the 
disposal of the property. It is declared sur- 
plus to the needs of the Bureau and is trans- 
ferred to the General Services Administration 
which in turn disposes of the property after 
ascertaining that no further need by the Fed- 
eral Government exists. The equipment is 
transferred to hospitals which are being 
operated by the Bureau; in many instances, 
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this brings much needed equipment to these 
hospitals which had not previously been 
available to them because of lack of funds. 


Mr. WATKINS. Madam President, I 
have a statement of death rates of white 
people as compared to death rates among 
Indians from tuberculosis of all forms, 
and also relating to the operation of the 
program. I ask unanimous consent that 
the statement be printed in the RECORD 
as part of my remarks, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

DeaTH RATES 

1. Ratio of death rates among all Indians 
for tuberculosis, ali forms: six times that of 
whites. 

Ratio for age group 0 to 1 year—36 Indians 
to 1 white (tuberculosis, all forms). 

Ratio for age group 0 to 1 year—50 Indians 
to 1 white (respiratory tuberculosis). 

In 1948 tuberculosis death rate among In- 
dians in United States listed as 143 per 100,- 
000 population; for white, 24; and for Ne- 
groes, 76. (Bureau of Indian Affairs, 1949.) 

2. Death rates: 1950, tuberculosis: 


11952. 


Source: Fred Foard, 
ga Chief Branch of Health, Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. 


4 M. D., Medical Director, 


3. “The Papago population curve resembles 
that of medieval Europe. The life expect- 
ancy of a Papago infant is 17 years, whereas 
that of a non-Indian infant in the United 
States is 60 years. Only a birthrate double 
that of the country as a whole enables the 
Papagos to survive at all” (Foard). 

4. Since 1946 a plateau has developed in 
the death rate among Indians while the rate 
in the general population has steadily de- 
creased. Approximately 25 percent of all 
deaths on Indian reservations are due to 
tuberculosis. In 1949, of 25,495 Indians ex- 
amined, 20 1,000 were tuberculous as 
compared with 1 to 3 per 1,000 in the general 
population. (H. Delien and Arthur W. Dahl- 
strom, An Ethnic Reservoir of Tuberculosis, 
Journal of American Public Health Associa- 
tion, May 1951, p. 529.) 

5. “Health conditions are awful. In one 
family alone, with 26 member persons there 
were 17 deaths between 1941 and 1944, 13 of 
which were attributed to tuberculosis.” 
(Ruth F. Kirk, chairman, State board, New 
Mexico Department of Welfare, Public Wel- 
fare, April 1946, p. 83.) 


FACILITIES AND STAFF 


1. By 1922, the hospitals and sanatoriums 
operated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
numbered 73; more than 25 years later the 
service operated approximately the same 
number of hospitals and santoriums for an 
increased Indian population. (1922 figures 
taken from a report of a committee of the 
National Tuberculosis Association, 1923, 101 
pp., Tuberculosis Among the North Amer- 
ican Indians.) 

2. Based on a conservative estimate, 2,400 
tuberculosis beds are needed for Indians in 
the United States. Actually, the Indian 
Service has but 1,229 beds for the tuber- 
culous. Moreover, only 60 percent of the 
beds were available in 1948 because of lack 
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of funds, In 1949, 25 tuberculous patients 
were discharged from Sioux Sanatorium, 
Sioux City, S. Dak., for lack of operating 
funds, 17 of whom had positive sputum at 
the time of discharge. In every instance, 
the six sanatoriums operated by the Indian 
Service in the United States have long wait- 
ing lists. A field nursing program has been 
the only public health service provided by 
the Indian Service. In 1949, only 69 posi- 
tions could be filled out of 104 allowed by 
the budget. (The Federal Government and 
the American Indian’s Health, Fred J. Foard, 
Journal of American Medical Association, 
Feb. 4, 1950.) 

8. A preventive health program simply 
oes not exist under the Bureau. The ad- 
ministration of public health programs for 
the Indians should be the responsibility of 
State and local health authorities, a major 
portion of the cost being provided from Fed- 
eral funds. (Fred T. Foard, “Health of the 
American Indians,” Journal of American 
Public Health Association, 1949.) 

4. None of the 62 hospitals now operated 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs is recognized 
by the American Medical Association as an 
acceptable institution for the training of in- 
terns or for other use as teaching hospitals. 
This is not at all comparable to the accept- 
able status of hospitals operated under the 
jurisdiction of the USPHS. 

5. Of 16,000 Navahos examined in connec- 
tion with a survey conducted by the AMA 
to study health conditions among the Nava- 
hos and Hopis and in particular to ascertain 
the presence of tuberculosis among these 
tribes, 1,859 or 12 percent were found to 
have active tuberculosis; this finding indi- 
cates that the tribe as a whole needs approx- 
imately 4,000 beds. AMA committee recom- 
mended immediate and thorough case find- 
ing, more hospital beds, an intensive educa- 
tional program and a program of BCG 
vaccination more comprehensive than any 
carried on before. 

While tuberculosis programs have achieved 
a substantial though varying degree of suc- 
cess throughout most of the United States, 
the Indians remain as one of the most dan- 
gerous sources of infection. When they 
move off the reservation, as many are being 
forced to do—and a progressive policy may 
encourage more of them to do so, they will 
inevitably carry infection to the white popu- 
lation. 

6. From records of the Selective Service 
Board, it was esitmated that about 5,000 
cases of tuberculosis existed on Navaho Res- 
ervation. 

7. “I have just returned from a trip to 
the Navaho Reservation and conditions are 
deplorable. At Fort Defiance, they have a 
general hospital of 150 beds with a staff of 
8 or 10 physicians but due to shortage of 
nursing personnel, operation has been re- 
duced to 50 beds or less. In the meantime, 
hundreds of tuberculous and other patients 
are being sent to hospitals all over the west- 
ern part of the United States at costs from 
$15 to $30 per day plus transportation costs. 

“In southern Arizona, Indian Service is 
spending $200,000 on Indian health center 
located at considerable distance from tribes. 
While Indian Service area medical director is 
pouring over these grandiose schemes, doc- 
tors and reservation officials are pleading 
with State health department officials to 
give urgently needed service.” (C. J. Sals- 
bury, M. D., health officer, June 26, 1953.) 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIFFICULTIES 


1. “I doubt if a continuous acceptable 
Medical-care program will ever be possible 
under the complex administrative problems 
to be met with in the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs. There are entirely too many lay super- 
visory people in whom authority is placed 
over medical personnel to permit this serv- 
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ice to become attractive to professional per- 


sonnel as a career service.” (Foard.) 

2. So far as the tuberculosis-control pro- 
gram among the Indians is concerned, little 
has been attempted in the past and less has 
been accomplished. The ever-present diffi- 
culty has to do with the fact that Indian af- 
fairs have traditionally been handled by the 
Federal Government while the voluntary 
tuberculosis movement functions through 
State and local organizations. 

The concensus in most of the literature is 
that the solution to the Indians’ poor eco- 
nomic, social, and health status lies in local 
administration by agencies already function- 
ing with the community, though Indian serv- 
ices should still be financed by Federal funds. 

In 1943, the Bureau of Indian Affairs ex- 
pended $69 per Indian for all services, at 
that time the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
stated that this figure compared with an 
overall per capita expenditure of $183 from 
Federal, State, and local sources. 

The large area of jurisdiction and the con- 
trols imposed on the present Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs make efficient functioning im- 
possible. 

The failure to make any appreciable prog- 
ress toward the control of the disease among 
the Indians over a period of 23 years is ex- 
tremely discouraging. In fall of 1951, how- 
ever, Federal and State health services 
for Indians were consolidated in 27 counties 
of eastern Oklahoma, one of the first States 
where public health services for the Indian 
have been combined with those provided for 
the entire community. (E. C. Connolly, 
“Résumé of Data Concerning the American 
Indian and His Health,” NTA, December 27, 
1951.) 

3. “The medical service should have com- 
plete control of its own personnel and budget 
in order to provide intelligent planning, uni- 
formity of policy, and authority commen- 
surate with responsibility. Three times in 
the past 4 years, medical teams representing 
the AMA have investigated the problems of 
Indian health in specific areas, all three 
groups of investigators have made this recom- 
mendation. 

“Medical and nursing personnel of suf- 
ficient quantity and quality to do the job 
can never be induced to accept employment 
under existing conditions of social and pro- 
fessional isolation.” (Raymond C. MacKay, 
M. D., “Indian Health Needs and Services,” 
The American Indian, Summer 1951.) 

4. Example of how lack of funds and per- 
sonnel preclude continuity in attack on 
tuberculosis thus keeping morbidity and 
mortality rates among Indians consistently 
high: 

“The year prior to World War II, with an 
inadequate health program, 3,000 cases of 
tuberculosis were discovered and on two res- 
ervations every known case was hospitalized. 
The following year, 50 percent of the medical 
officers left the Indian Service and the pub- 
lic health program collapsed, and only 500 
cases of tuberculosis were discovered. 

“In another instance, the funds appro- 
priated for health purposes among Indians 
were so sharply limited that admissions to 
hospitals and sanatoriums had to be re- 
stricted. This is best exemplified at Ah- 
gwah-ching, a 118-bed addition to the 
Minnesota State Sanatorium, built with Fed- 
eralfunds. This year with a large backlog of 
cases of tuberculosis discovered by the State 
department of health mass X-ray surveys, 
it was only possible to keep an average of 
63 beds occupied. This meant that 55 beds 
Were unused or more individuals with sig- 
nificant tuberculosis were left in the com- 
munity to spread the disease.” (Horace De- 
Lien, M. D., and Arthur W. Dahistrom, M. D., 
“Tuberculosis Control Among American In- 
dians,” Journal Lancet, April 1950.) 
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Average age of Arizona Indians at time of death 


Yavapai-A pache. 
-| Chemehuevi, Mohave.. 


1 Higher in 1950 than in 1949. 
2 Lower. 


Mr. WATKINS. Madam President, I 
yield the floor. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Madam President, 
this is a situation which many of us do 
not enjoy. We recognize that a very 
sincere effort has been made to present 
a good bill to the Senate and to pass it. 

When we have as much division as we 
have among the Indians themselves on 
a bill of this kind, and when we have as 
much division among the administra- 
tive authorities of the Government as 
we have on this bill, we ought to be a 
little careful, and.we.ought to take more 
time in its consideration. 

I call the attention of the Senate to 
the report accompanying H. R. 303, at 
page 16, where the executive office of 
the President reports upon the bill, and 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budg- 
et points out that the Bureau does not 
believe that H. R. 303 should be enacted. 
It states why. It says: 

These programs of health, education, wel- 
fare, and resources utilization are closely 
interrelated, and it was stated that much of 
their effectiveness might be lost, particu- 
larly at the reservation level, if adminis- 
trative responsibility were divided between 
two agencies. 


I think that is a very sensible obser- 
vation. When we were considering the 
Navaho-Hopi rehabilitation bill, of 
which I was one of the authors, one of 
the things we tried to point out was that 
we were not dealing in an isolated fash- 
ion with roads; we were not concerned 
wholly with the health of Indians, but 
we were considering their education, 
the rehabilitation of their lands, and 
were looking at the whole picture of the 
Navaho Reservation. The very purpose 
of that bill, the most progressive legis- 
lation of which I can think, is destroyed 
if we take the Indian Health Service and 
transfer it to the Public Health Service 
without very careful consultation with 
the Indians themselves and without a 
very careful study as to what it does. 

I wish also to suggest that perhaps the 
department to which the service is to be 
transferred might have something to say 
about it. On the 28th day of May 1954, 
in a letter to the chairman of the Senate 
committee, the Department of Health, 


1949 1950 
Total 
ears 
ved 
. 14,113 
1.519 146 4850 
1.782 32.1 11,651 
407 40.7 1 630 
25 F 
1,040 31.5 11,275 31.9 
206 17.2 1370 130.8 
2, 707 22.0 13, 589 214.1 
1,622 21.4 12,717 134.0 
1, 754 39. 0 21, 458 233.1 
323 | «40.4 1256 151.2 
8 126 15.8 1701 121.9 
2 66 33.0 1 1.0 
578 13, 366 23.1 117, 621 222.9 


Education, and Welfare stated that it 
had made an unfavorable report on Sen- 
ate bill 132, which was introduced by the 
able Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
TRVYE] and the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
[Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska]. That is true. 
The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare did make an unfavorable 
report. But let us remember that on 
May 5, 1953, the Department of the In- 
terior itself also made an unfavorable 
report on the bill. I read only a few 
words from the letter of Orme Lewis, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior, dated 
May 5, 1953, in which he said: 

Reference is made to your request for re- 
port on H. R. 303 to transfer the maintenance 
and operation of hospital and health facil- 
ities for Indians to the Public Health Service. 
The following report applies also to a simi- 
lar bill, H. R. 1057: 

I recommend that these bills be not 
enacted. 


Madam President, in what direction 
are we going when, despite the recom- 
mendation of the Department of the In- 
terior, the recommendation of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, and the recommen- 
dation of the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare, we say that, re- 
gardless of how official Washington feels, 
regardless of how those who are most 
definitely involved feel, we are going 
ahead with this bill? 

I recognize that on May 12, 1954, the 
Interior Department made a different 
recommendation and said, “We recom- 
mend that the bill be enacted.” If Sen- 
ators will read the letter, they will find 
how tortuously that had to be finally 
evolved, so that the Secretary, who said 
on May 5 that the bill should not be 
enacted, stated a few days later that the 
bill should be enacted. 

Mr. WATKINS. Madam President, 
will the Senator from New Mexico 
yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. I think it should be 
considered that the Secretary of the In- 
terior made a further study of the sit- 
uation—— 

Mr. ANDERSON. I should dislike to 
think that the letter of May 5, was im- 
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mature, and that the subject was not 
properly considered by the Department. 
I think the very same things prompted 
the letter of May 28 from the Bureau of 
the Budget and from the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Let us 
see what the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare said: 


A report on a similar bill, S. 132, was sub- 
mitted by this Department to your commit- 
tee on April 22, 1953. Our report stated that 
a unified administration of all related sery- 
ices to Indians is preferable, on the whole, 
to a division of responsibility between the 
two Departments; that there is serious 
doubt whether significant improvement in 
health services or conditions could be 
achieved simply by the device of transfer- 
ring administrative responsibility and that 
such a transfer would not overcome the 
fundamental difficulties which have retarded 
the improvement of Indian health condi- 
tions. 

This department desires to reiterate its 
position as expressed in its report on S. 132 
and in addition the following comments are 
offered for the consideration of the com- 
mittee. 


It points out as follows: 


The Federal Government's relationship 
with Indians is based upon and controlled 
by a tremendous background of variegated 
legislation, treaties, and special negotiations 
with a great many tribes, their tribal coun- 
cils and representatives. This complexity of 
rights, treaty obligations, privileges of In- 
dians, trust funds, etc., has been dealt with 
by the Department of the Interior since 1849. 
The administration of a health program for 
Indians by an agency not in possession of 
this background and know-how would be 
an extremely difficult undertaking. From 
the point of view of the Indian, he would 
be required to become acquainted and deal 
with another Federal department which has 
very little experience in his problems and 
little basic knowledge of his cultural charac- 
teristics and his tribal relationships with the 
Federal Government. 


What is wrong with that reasoning? 
It strikes me as a pretty sensible ap- 
proach. Most people who have been 
dealing with Indians for any length of 
time would come to the conclusion that it 
is a sensible approach. I think those 
who introduced this bill and those who 
are supporting it are moving in what 
will eventually be a correct direction. 
The time will come when we shall dispose 
of many of the activities of the Indian 
Bureau. I believe that a better selling 
job, if I may use that term, might have 
been done by the Indians. Why do I 
say that? Prior to the time this bill was 
to be considered, I received a letter from 
the head of the tribal councils, under 
date of May 25, 1954, from which I read: 

I have just received notice that there will 
be a hearing by the Subcommittee on Indian 
Affairs of the Senate on H. R. 303, May 28, 
at 10 a. m. The All-Pueblo Council, con- 
sisting of tribal councils of all New Mexico 
Pueblos has voted unanimously to oppose 
this bill on the ground tha: it is their belief 
that health and hospital service to Indians 
will be best served by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. We have given much thought to it 
and have discussed it fully, and we believe it 
is better not to make the change. The In- 
dian Bureau knows the needs of the Indians, 
who have found discrimination against them 


in non-Indian hospitals and have had to pay 
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hospital fees that were staggering. We be- 
lieve that once the transfer is made, In- 
dian health services will diminish even 
more than at present. We know what we 
have now, and there is no telling what will 
be done to us if health services are trans- 
ferred to the United States Public Health 
Service. We prefer, therefore, that H. R. 303 
be defeated and ask that you present our 
views opposing it. 


Madam President, strangely, the In- 
dians in that particular area are divided 
on this question very substantially. In 
fact, nearly all Indians who live in the 
pueblos are opposed to the proposed leg- 
islation. The Tribe of Navaho Indians is 
in favor of it. The Navahos voted, first, 
69 to 1 in their tribal council to support 
the bill. They reconsidered the matter 
at a later date and voted 36 to 23 to sup- 
port it. I am not so sure they are as 
strong for it as they were. But I should 
like to say that I met with the Pueblos 
and tried to satisfy their views about it. 
I arranged the meeting about 10 days 
ago and asked the Indians to tell me why 
they were opposed to the bill, not 
through some special spokesman, or 
their lawyer, but in their own words. I 
did not take the notes down completely, 
but the very first Indian who spoke said, 
“The Indians feel they cannot go to the 
Surgeon General as well as to the Indian 
Commissioner.” 

That is a perfectly natural position for 
the Indians to take. For a long time they 
have felt they could talk to the Indian 
Commissioner. They have a very fine 
Indian Commissioner with whom to talk. 
He is in favor of the bill, and I know if 
the bill is passed he will administer it to 
the best of his ability so that the Indians 
will not be harmed. But I notice that 
the Indians are worried about it. Per- 
haps with the passage of time they may 
somewhat change their point of view. 

They pointed out that they can get 
better acquainted with one doctor, who 
happens to be an Indian Service doctor, 
than they can with a doctor of a different 
service. One of the Indians, not a Jemez 
Pueblo, spoke up and said to me, “The 
Indians are timid. They are afraid to 
go to a new doctor when they trust the 
old one.” 

I visited with the various individuals 
who were there—and every one of the 
Pueblos was represented at the meeting. 
They asked many other questions, be- 
cause we were dealing not only with this 
bill, but also with the bill which is sched- 
uled to follow, to provide for the transfer 
of the extension service. Much of the 
discussion dealt with the transfer of the 
extension service, probably more so than 
with the transfer of the Health Service. 
But constantly the Indians said they 
would like to have additional time in 
which to consider the matter. 

I do not believe it could be said that 
the Indians were completely rejecting 
the idea, but I know that Pueblo after 
Pueblo took the position that they were 
not yet ready to be included in the bill. 

As I have said, the Navaho Indians 
favor the bill. At page 43 of the hear- 
ings I placed in the record a statement 
which was made by Anna Wauneka, a 
councilwoman, in an address before the 
council to the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs. They did not endorse the pro- 
Posal at that time in actuality, but cer- 
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tainly what was said was approved by 
the tribal council, and I think it involved 
really an endorsement of the bill by the 
Navaho Tribal Council. Subsequently, 
when the bill was brought to them, they 
supported it. 

But I call attention to the fact that 
from the State of Oklahoma, where there 
are from one-third to one-half of all the 
Indians in the United States, every mem- 
ber of the Oklahoma delegation, in both 
the Senate and the House, appeared in 
opposition to the bill; and the Oklahoma 
Indians who appeared were strongly op- 
posed to it. It seems to me that the 
Oklahoma Indians probably are sensing 
the very thing which the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] was speaking 
about. They have some hospitals. They 
know what their rights are in those hos- 
pitals. They do not know what their 
rights will be when the hospitals are 
transferred to the Public Health Service 
and they cannot go to Indian hospitals. 
One can hardly blame the Indians for 
wanting to go slow. 

At the session held by the Senate com- 
mittee, one of the Representatives from 
the State of Oklahoma said that there 
was some question about the preferential 
rights which Indians had. He said he 
would feel better if an amendment were 
included to read as follows: 

Provided, That with respect to such hos- 
pitals, persons of Indian blood shall have the 
same employment preferences now given to 
Indians by law in the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs. 


That does not fit into the scheme of 
operating Public Health Service hos- 
pitals. Congress cannot suddenly say 
to the Public Health Service in connec- 
tion with the operation of its great pub- 
lic health facilities, such as the one at 
Bethesda, that it must give preference 
rights to Indians, because that is a very 
elaborate establishment, and intended to 
be such. Therefore, the problem arises 
as to what is to be done about the pref- 
erence rights of the Indians in their own 


hospitals. 
I am trying to say that I do not con- 
demn the bill. Ido not say it is viciously 


drawn so as to take benefits away from 
the Indians. I simply say there is, 
across the country, a strong idea on the 
part of the Indians that they are not 
ready for legislation of this kind; that 
perhaps they might get ready for it; but 
certainly they are not ready now. 

I call attention to the fact that when 
the Oklahoma delegation appeared, they 
were not taking a position only from a 
political point of view, because the Hon- 
orable Pace BELCHER, a Representative 
from the State of Oklahoma, who is as 
staunch a Republican as can be imag- 
ined, stood up and said that he was op- 
posed completely to the proposed legisla- 
tion and he believed that if career jobs 
were created in the Health Service of 
the Indian Bureau as attractive as the 
positions in other departments of the 
Government, it would be just as easy to 
recruit medical personnel for the Health 
Service in the Indian Bureau as it would 
be in any other department. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON, I yield to my col- 
league. 


June 25 


Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator has been 
referring to the Oklahoma Indians. I 
am certain he is correct. It is not so 
much that they are against the pending 
legislation, but they would like to know 
a little more about it. They would like 
to be advised whether it would be in the 
interest of the Indians and in the interest 
of the American people, or whether the 
proposal is something which is simply 
being shoved down their throats. 

My colleague has also referred to the 
fact that Oklahoma has many Indians. 
Next to Oklahoma, New Mexico has most 
of the Indians. In New Mexico the sen- 
timent is divided. There are as many 
Pueblo Indians as there are Navahos, 
or practically so. The Navahos say they 
might be for the bill; at least they gave 
tacit endorsement. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Navahos en- 
dorsed the bill. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Taking the Indians as 
a whole, as between the Pueblos and the 
Navahos, would not my colleague say 
that, so far as being informed about 
the proposed legislation is concerned, 
the Pueblos probably know what its re- 
sults will be, and that even they do 
not say they are necessarily against it, 
but simply say that a study should be 
made, and the Indians advised—not only 
the tribal council of a particular group 
of Pueblos or of a particular tribe, but 
the individual Indian himself? 

Tribal councils are like city councils. 
When a city council passes a resolu- 
tion, notwithstanding that the members 
of the council are representatives of the 
people as a whole, they do not, in many 
instances, represent the ideas of the 
individual person. Is not that the situ- 
ation with the Indians now? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes; it is. In part 
the reason is that the Indians who are 
members of the Pueblo council live 
closer to some of the metropolitan com- 
munities than do the Navahos. When 
they have accidents while working in 
town, they are taken to the city hospi- 
tals. They feel sometimes that they are 
being discriminated against in those 
hospitals. They know that when they 
go to an Indian hospital, they are not 
discriminated against. They want to 
be very certain of what their rights are 
when they go to a hospital. 

I believe it would be possible to ad- 
minister the bill if it should become a 
law, in such a way that the Indians 
would not be discriminated against. I 
only point out that they are worried 
about the situation at present. They 
want time to study the measure, and 
they have asked for time in which to 
study it. 

In view of the fact that the Bureau 
of the Budget has reported against the 
bill, and that the Public Health Service, 
which will have to administer it, is 
strongly opposed to the bill, I think 
we are moving in a very strange direc- 
tion when we say that, regardless of 
how the Bureau of the Budget feels, 
and regardless of how the Public Health 
Service feels, we are going to push it over; 
we are going to shove it down the throats 
of the great mass of Indians. 

While the Navahos have endorsed the 
bill, as I have pointed out, they are al- 
most equally divided in their tribal coun- 
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cil upon it. The first time, they were 
unanimously in favor of it, because they 
saw only the good possibilities of it. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Iyield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. My colleague knows 
that the Navaho Reservations in New 
Mexico and Arizona contain 16 million 
acres. Outside of the 16 million acres, 
there are thousands of allotments of from 
160 to as much as 420 acres. What per- 
centage of the people in that area, who 
never have an opportunity to go to Win- 
dow Rock, Ariz., or to Gallup, N. Mex., 
know what the proposed legislation 
means? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think they have a 
very poor opportunity to learn about it. 
Of course, I think it might be possible 
to acquaint them with it more fully, and 
to bring more of them to supportit. But 
I do not believe they have as yet had an 
opportunity to study the measure. 

I recognize the fact that the American 
Medical Association favors the bill. I 
recognize that many State health de- 
partment officials also favor it. There is 
a very sound reason why they favor it. 
A pretty bad situation has existed, so far 
as disease and mortality on the reserva- 
tions are concerned. The reservations 
are years behind the other areas of the 
United States in their health methods. 
Congress ought to be dealing with the 
problem as rapidly as possible. The dif- 
ficulty is that the Indians do not believe 
that the bill will improve their situation 
at all. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Is it not true that 
if medical conditions on the reservations 
are bad, the fault rests with Congress, 
because Congress has not appropriated 
sufficient money? If the money had 
been appropriated throughout the years, 
the health conditions would have been 
better. But when it comes to the welfare 
of the Indians of the United States, it 
seems that Congress has economized and 
reduced the appropriations for Indians 
to such a point that the Government 
cannot hope to attract doctors of the 
competence which is needed in the In- 
dian Service. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think Congress has 
had a responsibility which has not been 
discharged, and that the health service 
which has been extended to the Indians 
has not been as good as it should have 
been; but I recognize that when at- 
tempts have been made to enact. benefi- 
cial legislation, the attempts have failed. 

I thought that a great deal of the 
testimony was extremely interesting. I 
listened to a statement that years ago 
it had been suggested that this change 
be made. That material is carried in 
the hearings from page 97 to page 107. 
It refers to a report by Dr. Lewis J. Moor- 
man, who came from the great State of 
Oklahoma to make a survey. I recall 
when he made the survey. I do not re- 
call the conclusions he reached, but 
they did not seem to me to be quite so 
strong for the transfer of the facilities. 
If anyone will take the time to read the 
report, which is reprinted in the Sen- 
ate hearings on H. R. 303, he will see all 
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sorts of suggestions for the improvement 
of the present health service. In recom- 
mendation No. 16 of his list, after all the 
other things he proposed, he said: 
Finally, if the above recommendations do 
not meet with approval and result in prompt 
execution, we recommend that the Navaho- 
Hopi medical service be placed in the hands 
of the United States Public Health Service. 


Yes, if considered alone, if the 15 first 
recommendations to build a decent 
health service are ignored, if no atten- 
tion is paid to conditions on the Navaho 
Reservation, then in that case the trans- 
fer might be made. 

What I am trying to say is that if the 
Indians are divided on the question, if 
the Bureau of the Budget is opposed to 
the transfer, as it was and still is, if the 
Public Health Service is opposed to the 
transfer, as it has been opposing and still 
is opposing it—and it is the agency to 
which it is sought to transfer the serv- 
ice—and if the department has written 
a letter as recently as May 28 saying 
the transfer should not be made, then 
I think we shall certainly be going a long 
way if we make the transfer. 

Mr. KILGORE. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. 

Mr. KILGORE. It is not a question 
of getting adequate medical service in 
hospitals, is it? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I may say to the 
Senator from West Virginia that the 
problem is not simple. Many of the 
hospitals are in very isolated places. 
Young medical men who go to them are 
not very often inclined to stay. There 
is a great temptation for them to move 
away. 

Mr. KILGORE. The Senator from 
New Mexico has used the word “young” 
very advisedly. Is it not true that only 
young medical men will tae positions 
of that kind? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No, it is not entire- 
ly true. There have been some very 
wonderful doctors in the southwest In- 
dian country. The able Senator from 
Arizona will remember Dr. Salisbury, 
who was a fine physician, and not young. 
In the main, in the approximately 78 
hospitals, the doctors who have been 
supplied have been those who have been 
drafted into the Army, as the Senator 
from Oklahoma pointed out, who have 
been available for assignment, and who 
have been assigned to the Public Health 
Service, working in that part of the 
world. 

Mr. KILGORE. I realize that there 
are certain highly devoted individuals in 
the medical profession, as there are in 
all other professions, who work with con- 
secrated zeal. However, is it not also a 
fact that there is a limitation imposed 
by the medical profession, based per- 
haps, on the fear of competition, which 
limitation has been superimposed, shall 
we say, on the educational facilities and 
by prescribing certain educational quali- 
fications for those who want to be doc- 
tors? That has led to such a situation 
that it is not possible to recruit the high 
type of doctors it is desired to obtain 
for hospitals, and who are really neces- 
sary. Is that not correct? 
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Mr. ANDERSON. Yes; it is extreme- 
ly difficult to recruit doctors for this 
particular service. 

Mr. KILGORE. Then there is also to 
be considered the question of the anti- 
trust proceeding against the American 
Medical Association, which has been in- 
stituted, and which is still pending. 
Does not the distinguished Senator think 
that possibly restrictions of the type I 
have mentioned have limited the re- 
cruitment and the importation of physi- 
cians? The elimination of such restric- 
tions might be a solution toward getting 
adequate health service in the many 
hospitals in which doctors are needed. 

I know that in my own State there was 
a hospital which was built by a founda- 
tion established by a man who had been 
cured of infantile paralysis, or whose son 
had been cured, by a physician. He 
donated a farm and all the other neces- 
sary facilities to that physician. Even- 
tually the hospital got into the hands of 
the municipal council. Finally the hos- 
pital ended up in the hands of private 
owners, and it is not doing a bit of good 
to infantile paralysis patients in that 
area. The doctor I mentioned, who had 
worked on that health problem during 
his entire life as a physician, had to go 
out and find another location for himself. 

I wonder if such a condition would not 
result if control of the hospitals were 
relinquished by the Government and 
they eventually came under the control 
of the wrong kind of individuals who 
might use the facilities for private 
benefit. 

I believe some of the same conditions 
with regard to the shortage of doctors 
will continue until the complete monop- 
oly of medical service which is now exer- 
cised by the American Medical Associa- 
tion is broken. I wish to say to the Sen- 
ator, and I hope the Recorp will quote 
me correctly, that I realize I shall be cru- 
cified for taking the position I have 
assumed. However, the condition faces 
us right now. 

I may state that I received a letter 
about 2 or 3 ycars ago from persons in 
my State which said that the signers 
were opposed to compulsory hospitaliza- 
tion as proposed by the Government. 
Dr. Fishbein had delivered a lecture in 
that community the day before in which 
he had stated that if that kind of heaith 
insurance were made compulsory by 
law, everybody would be going into 
hospitals. That is a part of the propa- 
ganda which is put forth. I realize that 
what I say is going to be used against 
me. However, in my opinion, that is one 
of the primary factors in the problem 
now being discussed. What is now pro- 
posed is one way to start a move in the 
other direction. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I had relationship 
with the Public Health Association and 
the Department of Health in the State 
of New Mexico in the years 1920 and 
1921, which was a good many years ago. 
I realize the problem which has existed 
in recruiting doctors for the service un- 
der discussion. I think the Public 
Health Service has a magnificent rec- 
ord, and has done well. 

I appreciate that the distinguished 
majority leader is trying to bring the 
session to a close so the Senate will not 
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have to sit on tomorrow, Saturday. I 
could spend a good deal of time discuss- 
ing the question, but I do not expect to 
do so. I shall read only one final para- 
graph, and then I think I shall be 
through. 

Mr. KILGORE. Let me ask one ques- 
tion. So long as we keep the situation 
unier Government control, it works 
pretty well, does it not? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think the Gov- 
ernment has done well in the Public 
Health Service and, considering the 
amount of money which has been avail- 
able, it has done well in the India 
Service. 5 

Mr. KILGORE. But if the control 
slips over into private or county hands, 
there will be a different picture. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I want to be fair to 
the sponsors of the bill. It is not pro- 
posed to have it slip over to private 
control. 

Mr. WATKINS. If the Senator will 
yield, I should like to say that the bill 
provides that if the hospital has been 
used or maintained for a designated 
group of Indians, the hospital facilities 
may not be transferred by the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare with- 
out the consent of the Indians. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. That provision pro- 
tects the Indians. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I wish to read from 
a recent letter from the Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, in which she stated: 

Because this proposed transfer would sepa- 
rate health services for Indians from the 
other federally supported programs for In- 
dians which are so closely related both in 
substance and in administration, it is our 
opinion that such action may tend to di- 
minish the coordination among these activi- 
ties and tend to increase the difficulties of 
pursuing the policy of integrating the Indian 
into the general pattern of community and 
State services and benefits, as a part of ihe 
general population. Furthermore, the neces- 
sity of establishing a new administrative 
structure in dealing with Indians separate 
and distinct from the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs in the Department of the Interior may 
result in needless duplication and confusion 
in the conduct of Indian affairs and militate 
against a unified and sound Indian policy. 


I think the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare has well stated 
that until this program is so established 
that we can be sure that there will not 
be the needless duplication and confu- 
sion which is referred to in the letter, 
we ought to be very slow about passing 
the bill, and the proposed legislation 
may be one of the measures which could 
well stand further study. 

Mr. WATKINS. Madam President, 
will the Senator from New Mexico yield 
for a question? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator 
from New Mexico realize that there will 
be a full year before the transfer will 
be made, and during that period of time 
the study can be made? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes; and I think 
that adding a year is a material improve- 
ment. 

Mr. WATKINS. Obviously the trans- 
fer cannot be made by the end of the 
present fiscal year, because we have al- 
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most reached that date, and the law can- 
not be made effective by that time. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. I think the Senator 
from New Mexico is aware of the fact 
that the Indian Bureau will still be there, 
and all the information and background 
they have had will be available to the 
Public Health Service. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is true; but I 
think the Senator from Utah would be 
more sure of himself and of the effect of 
the bill if he could have persuaded the 
Bureau of the Budget and those who will 
have to administer the bill that it is a 
good thing. When those who will have 
to administer a bill begin by saying, “We 
think it will lead to confusion,” then I 
do not believe it is the type of measure 
we should pass. 

Mr. WATKINS. It seems to me that 
the attitude of the Bureau of the Budget 
was similar to the original complaint, 
namely, an unwillingness to make a 
change. That attitude has been taken 
whenever, in the past, an effort has been 
made to get the Indians on their feet, 
and possibly to abolish the Indian Bu- 
reau. Invariably the departments or 
agencies concerned would reply, “Wait 
a while.” 

If we had accepted that advice, if we 
had followed the philosophy which has 
been advocated by the Indian Bureau, 
and even advocated by Mrs. Hobby, in 
her letter, the Indians would now be re- 
lying upon medicine men. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I concede that prob- 
ably the progress that will be made will 
still be made slowly. I concede that it 
might be wise for me to go to the In- 
dians at Pueblo Isleta, the pueblo near 
my home, and say to them, “You must 
no longer drive wagons, but you -must 
use trucks, as the rest of us do; and you 
must use machinery, and stop using 
hand tools.” But sometimes I wonder 
whether the Indians are not wise in ad- 
hering to their way of life. 

Mr. KILGORE. Madam President, 
will the Senator from New Mexico yield 
for a question? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. It is much easier not 
to do something than to undo some- 
thing that has been done in error. If 
we take action now, and later find it is 
not proper action to take, we shall have 
to engage in an undoing process. 

So it would be much better to wait 
until we get the whole situation cleared 
up, and then take action, rather than 
to take action now, and then have to 
undo it 12 months from now. 

Mr. ANDERSON. However, I think it 
might be possible for the opinion of 
many of the Indians to be changed. The 
National Conference of American In- 
dians, which has been opposed to this 
proposal, is to have a meeting in August. 
From that meeting could well come sup- 
port for this measure, and that would 
make it much more effective. I think 
time will be most useful in this regard. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Madam Presi- 
dent, the Senator from New Mexico 
asked a question that is very pertinent to 
this problem and to the other problems 
involving the Indians. He asked, “When 
is the proper time?” 
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I feel that now is the time. That is 
why I am supporting this measure. 

This measure is not new. I first heard 
it thoroughly discussed when I was a 
member of the Advisory Committee on 
Indian Affairs to the Department of the 
Interior back about 1948, and the survey 
team that had been appointed by the 
present administration came forward 
with this recommendation. So the 
Indians have known about this plan for 
years and years; it is not new to them. 
I have heard it discussed in their coun- 
cils, and I have discussed it with them. 

If we allow the health of the Indians 
to continue in the deplorable state it is 
in at this time, if we continue to say the 
Indian Bureau has the answer to this sit- 
uation after 100 years of deplorably bad 
service to the Indians, we shall never 
enable the Indians to enjoy the services 
and privileges the white people enjoy. 

I realize that the hour is late; never- 
theless I should like to read excerpts 
from a report on the health conditions 
existing among the tribes of my State. 
I shall read from a report entitled “In- 
dians of the Southwest,” which is the 
First Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnic Research, Department of Anthro- 
pology, of the University of Arizona, in 
1953. The subtitle is “A Survey of In- 
dian Tribes and Indian Administration 
in Arizona.” 

Madam President, Arizona has some 
weight in the Indian world. In Arizona 
and in the small portion of the Navaho 
Reservation that lies in New Mexico 
there are 101,750 of the 400,000 Indians 
who live in the United States and its 
Possessions, F 

The Navaho Tribe is the largest na- 
tive-tongue tribe in the United States. 
There are approximately 71,000 of those 
Indians, and only about 10 percent of 
them speak English. 

Madam President, I wish to review the 
health conditions existing among the 
various tribes. 

On the San Carlos Apache Reserva- 
son; in Arizona, there is a population of 

In the report, under the item of 
“Health,” we find the following: 

The San Carlos Indian Hospital has a 
capacity of 45 beds and 6 bassinets, but only 
20 beds are available for use under present 
appropriations. This is considered inade- 
quate by both Indians and Indian Service 
Officials. A staff of 16, including a medical 
officer and 5 nurses, operates the hospital. 
The field staff is composed of a medical 
officer and one public-health nurse. 


The White Mountain Apache Tribe, 
of the Fort Apache Agency, has a total 
population of 3,738. In the report, un- 
der the item of “Health,” we find the 
following: 

The Indian Service hospital at White- 
river has a capacity of 48 beds and 6 bassi- 
nets, but only 25 beds are available for use 
under present appropriations. A staff of 21, 
including a medical officer, dental officer, 
and 6 nurses, operates the hospital. The 
field staff is composed of a medical officer 
and two public-health nurses, 

Today there is no reluctance on the 
part of most Indians to go to white doc- 
tors, now that the ice has been broken 
by the construction of the many fine 
church hospitals which have been built 
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on the reservations, including the Pres- 
byterian Hospital at Ganado, which was 
founded by the eminent Dr. Salsbury. 

Madam President, I should like to pro- 
ceed by reading from the report about 
health conditions among the other tribes. 

Incidentally, much has been said about 
the Navaho people and their plight, dur- 
ing the discussion of the Indians and 
the conditions existing among them. In 
fact, one living in the East would be led 
to believe that the tribe of Indians in 
the West that is in the worst shape is the 
Navahos. However, I wish to read to my 
colleagues a few statistics about the 
Papago Tribe. 

In the case of the Papago Tribe, on 
the Papago Agency—the headquarters of 
the agency and the tribal offices being at 
Sells, Ariz.—the total population on the 
3 reservations is 7,674. In the report, 
under the item of “Health,” we find the 
following: 

The following information is from facts 
compiled in 1949; of approximately 260 in- 
fants born each year, one-fourth die within 
12 months; at the age of 6 there are only 160 
left; at the age of 18, only 125. The life- 
expectancy of a Papago infant is 17 years, 
whereas that of a non-Indian infant in the 
United States is over 60 years. The com- 
parison of the weighted Papago curve with 
that of the United States as a whole tells 
an almost incredible Papago health story. 
Only a birth rate double that of the coun- 
try as a whole enables the Papagos to sur- 
vive and increase. 


The Indian health service had a hos- 
pital at Sells, but it burned down a num- 
ber of years ago, and never has been re- 
constructed, although in this year’s ap- 
propriation there are funds for the con- 
struction of a small clinic there. 

This tribe is not a small one. Its pop- 
ulation is approximately 7,000. They 
live on a vast reservation. 

The situation today is that if a Papa- 
go Indian becomes sick, breaks his back 
or his skull, is burned, or for other rea- 
sons requires medical care, in many 
cases a drive of nearly 200 miles is re- 
quired in order to reach the nearest 
hospital. I hope the small clinic to be 
built at Sells this year will be of benefit 
to those people. 

The Colorado River Mohave-Cheme- 
huevi Indian Tribes, that live near Park- 
er, Ariz., and have a population of 1,175 
have a hospital with “a capacity of 28 
beds, but only 15 are authorized for use 
under present appropriations. A staff of 
20, including a medical officer and 5 
nurses, operates the hospital.” 

The Mohave Tribe is a very small tribe. 
It is practically extinct today. It has a 
population of only 374. 

Under the heading “Health” we find 
the following: 

The Indian service maintains no hospital 
or medical facilities on the Fort Mohave 
Reservation. Those requiring hospitaliza- 
tion that can be moved are sent to the Indian 
hospital at Parker, Ariz. Minor medical 
needs are cared for by the local physicians 
on a fee basis. Emergency cases are cared 
for at the Needles Hospital until they can 
be moved to Parker. In fiscal year 1952, the 
cost of emergency hospitalization and physi- 
cians’ fees came to $3,000 for an estimated 
518 patient visits and 310 patients treated. 

Next we come to the Cocopa Tribe, 
which is also a very small tribe. The 
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population is 55. Under “Health” we 
find the following: 

There is no Indian Service hospital or 
medical facilities available on the reserva- 
tion. Cases requiring hospitalization are 
sent to the Indian hospital at Fort Yuma, 
Calif., which is under Sacramento Area Of- 
fice jurisdiction. This hospital, which is 
across the river from Yuma, Ariz., also takes 
care of nonhospitalized patients through 
the outpatient clinic. 


We next come to the Hualapai Tribe, 
which has a population of 641. They 
are the Indians who live near the Grand 
Canyon. Under “Health” we find the 
following: 

There is no Indian Service hospital or 
medical facilities available on the Hualapai 
Reservation. All cases requiring hospitali- 
zation are taken to the Kingman Hospital, 
with the Government providing ambulance 
service. There is a budget allowance for a 
resident physician, but this position has not 
been filled. 


The next tribes are the Camp Verde 
Yavapai-Apache Tribes, a small group 
with a population of only 438. 

Under the heading “Health,” we find 
the following: 

The Indian Service provides no medical 
facilities for use by the Indians of this 
reservation. Patients are cared for under 
contract at the local hospital in Cottonwood, 
22 miles distant. 


The Havasupai Indians live in the 
Grand Canyon some 3,500 feet down in 
the earth, in a small crack which is trib- 
utary to the Grand Canyon. The pop- 
ulation is 235. Under the heading 
“Health” we find the following: 

The only health facility available in 
Supai is first-aid treatment administered by 
the resident agent. The nearest professional 
medical attention is at Grand Canyon, 14 
miles by horse trail and 35 miles by a road 
which is usually passable by pick-up truck. 
Cases which need diagnosis or hospitaliza- 
tion up to a maximum of 5 days are re- 
ferred by the resident agent to the hos- 
pital at Grand Canyon, the Indian Service 
paying the expenses. Cases requiring more 
than 5 days’ hospitalization are sent to In- 
dian hospitals either at Parker, Phoenix, or 
Albuquerque, 


We now come to the Yavapai Tribe, 
with a population of 54. It has no 
health service at all. Under “Health,” 
we find the following: 

Since the Indian Service does not have a 
medical contract with the doctors or hos- 
pital in Prescott, medical facilities are ar- 
ranged and paid for on an individual basis, 


We now come to some of the larger 
tribes in the central part of the State. 
Under the Pima agency, there is the Salt 
River Pima-Maricopa community, with 
a population of 1,403. We find the fol- 
lowing under “Health”: 

There are no medical facilities available 
on the Salt River Reservation with the ex- 
eeption of a field nurse who lives on the 
reservation but also serves Fort McDowell 
and part of the Gila River Reservation. Pa- 
tients are cared for at the Pima Hospital at 
Sacaton, a distance of 40 miles, 


The next is the Fort McDowell Mohave- 
Apache community, with a population of 
212. Under “Health,” we find the 
following: 

‘There are no medical facilities on the Fort 
McDowell Reservation. Patients are cared 
for at the Pima Indian Hospital at Sacaton, 
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a distance of 52 miles. A field nurse from 
the Salt River Reservation and a dental offi- 
cer from the Gila River Reservation hold 
clinics on the reservation and serve approxi- 
mately 200 patients each year. 


The next is the Ak Chin (Maricopa) 
community, with a population of 139. 
Under the heading of “Health” we find 
the following: 

There are no medical facilities available 
on the Maricopa Reservation. Patients are 
cared for at the Pima Hospital, the agency 
hospital at Sacaton, Ariz., which is 25 miles 
away. An outpatient clinic is also main- 
tained at the hospital, and clinics are held 
at regular intervals on the reservation by 
the field nurse for the Gila River Reserva- 
tion. 


The next is the Uinta and Ouray 
agency, under which we find the Kaibab 
Paiute Tribe, with a population of 96. 
Under the heading of “Health” we find 
the following: 


There are no Indian-operated hospitals or 
medical facilities on the Kaibab Reservation, 
Emergency medical cases are cared for under 
contract at the Kane County General Hos- 
pital at Kanab, Utah, 25 miles northeast of 
the reservation. Some of these are later 
removed to the Phoenix Medical Center, 


Next come the Navaho and Hopi Reser- 
vations, with a population of 75,000. Un- 
der the heading of “Health” we find the 
following: 

Hospital facilities operated by the Indian 
Service to serve the 75,000 Indians on the 
Navaho and Hopi Reservations are located at 
Fort Defiance, Keams Canyon, Tuba City, 
and Winslow in Arizona and at Shiprock and 
Crownpoint in New Mexico. Total bed ca- 
pacity is 381. In addition to these facilities 
approximately 200 Navaho and Hopi patients 
have been sent to other Indian hospitals and 
to private hospitals under contract with the 
Government. 

The Hopi hospital facilities at Keams Can- 
yon are described in the Hopi section, 
Navaho hospitals are as follows: 

Navaho Medical Center, Fort Defiance, 
Ariz.: Two hundred and six bed buageted 
capacity, including 100 for tubercular pa- 
tients. Total staff of 185 including one hos- 
pital administrator, 11 medical officers, 3 
dental officers, 1 medical student aide, 55 
nurses, 23 trained practical nurses, 5 medical 
technician assistants, 1 medical technician, 
and 1 each anesthetist, X-ray technician, 
and occupational therapist. 

Western Navaho Hospital, Tuba City, Ariz.: 
Thirty-five bed budgeted capacity. Total 
staff of 40 including 2 medical officers, 1 med- 
ical student aide, 9 nurses, 4 trained practi- 
cal nurses, and 1 medical technician assis- 
tant. 

Northern Navaho Hospital, Shiprock, 
N. Mex.: Thirty-five bed budgeted capacity. 
Total staff of 30 including 2 medical officers, 
8 nurses, 3 trained practical nurses, and 1 
medical technician assistant. 

Eastern Navaho Hospital, Crownpoint, 
N. Mex.: Thirty-five bed budgeted capacity. 
Total staff of 25, including 2 medical officers, 
9 nurses, 6 trained practical nurses, and 1 
medical technician assistant. 

Winslow Indian Hospital, Winslow, Ariz.: 
Thirty-five bed capacity. Total staff of 33, 
including 2 medical officers, 9 nurses, 3 
trained practical nurses, and 1 medical 
technician. 

The following figures apply to all 6 hos- 
pitals for the year ending April 30, 1952: 
Number of admissions, 8,925; number of dis- 
charges, 8,641; total hospital days exclusive 
of newborn, 126,032; total hospital days for 
mewborn (hospital births), 6,543; average 
daily patient load, exclusive of newborn, 
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$44.3; number of authorized beds, 381; per- 
centage of occupancy, 90.4. 

In addition to these hospital facilities, a 
field staff of 40 persons is engaged in preven- 
tive health services on the Navaho Reserva- 
tions. This number includes 3 medical offi- 
cers, 5 dental officers, 1 sanitary engineer, and 
17 public health nurses. Field clinics are 
located at Chinle on the reservation at Gal- 
lup, N. Mex. Arrangements have been made 
with Sage Memorial Hospital at Ganado, 
Ariz., to provide field clinics at Kayenta, in 
cooperation with Navaho service physician, 
Dr. Edwin Wilde, of Chinle. These clinics 
will be held monthly. 

The annual report of out-patients treated 
for the year ending April 20, 1952, including 
the Hopi Reservation, is as follows: 


total 


17, 193 


Out- patients treated 64, 439 
18, 794 


Number of treatments 79, 091 


During the same period 14,162 dental pa- 
tients had been examined and 12,357 given 
treatments. By the end of the fiscal year 
each schoolchild in the reservation schools 
Was examined and necessary treatment ren- 
dered. 

The employment of Navahos in the health 
branch has remained relatively constant at 
approximately 60 percent of the total em- 
ployees. Six of the medical technicians, 12 
of the staff nurses, and 156 of the ancil- 
lary personnel are Navahos. 

Other health facilities in addition to those 
operated by the Indian service include three 
mission hospitals for Indians operating on or 
adjacent to the reservation. The Sage Me- 
morial Hospital at Ganada, Ariz., has a ca- 
pacity of 100 beds; the San Juan Mission 
Hospital at Farmington, N. Mex., has a ca- 
pacity of 21 beds; and Rehoboth Mission 
Hospital at Gallup, N. Mex., has a capacity of 
30 beds. 

Statistical data on the Navaho Indians has 
not been reliable in the past and is still not 
good. According to Dr. L. A. Byers, chief 
of the medical branch, this lack must be cor- 
rected before the Navaho doctors can know 
what their problems are and how to correct 
them. Dr. Byers is also of the opinion that 
there has been a great improvement in the 
Navaho and Hopi attitudes toward white 
medicine and white doctors, and that this 
new interest in modern medicine has brought 
in more patients than can be served with 
existing facilities. 

The greatest problem is in obtaining and 
keeping physicians and nurses in the Navaho 
and Hopi hospitals, Physicians of proper 
training and qualification are often unavail- 
able because of the difference between their 
earnings in private practice and Government 
salaries. For nurses, where pay differences 
are not so great, the difficulty is in the iso- 
lation of reservation communities and, aften, 
in the inadequacy of housing. The Indian 
Service is now planning to establish semi- 
permanent trailer courts to solve the housing 
problem, especially for nurses who have 
family dependents. 


In the State of Arizona, in which, 
counting the small section of the Navaho 
Tribe that is in New Mexico, more than 
101,000 Indians live, only 544 beds, 19 
bassinets, and 399 people are available to 
operate those facilities. 

In answer to the question of the junior 
Senator from New Mexico as to when is 
the proper time, let me say that the time 
is any time when we are not providing 
adequate health service to any of the 
people of the country, whether they be 
whites or Indians, 
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Down through the history of the In- 
dian Service the Indian Health Service 
has not improved. The Indian Health 
Service does not provide adequate health 
service to the Indians. I have main- 
tained a trading post on the Navaho 
Reservation for a number of years. It is 
90 miles to the nearest hospital. I have 
driven many Indian boys and girls to the 
hospital who have been hurt either by 
falling off a horse or having a horse roll 
over on them. The 90-mile trip to the 
hospital is over almost impassable roads. 
We have had to provide our own medical 
care by asking pharmaceutical houses 
to donate equipment and then instruct 
the white people who live there in the 
use of such equipment. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I have followed the 
distinguished Senator from Arizona very 
carefully. I feel that he has made a cor- 
rect statement as to the condition of the 
health of the Indians of Arizona. Let 
me add that the same situation exists in 
New Mexico. 

But how are we to relieve the situation 
by making a transfer of facilities from 
one agency to another? Are not the 
guilty ones, the ones who are supposed 
to provide the necesary facilities, the 
Congress of the United States? Why 
are there only 42 beds in a given hos- 
pital? Because the Congress does not 
provide for 100. Why are there only 6 
bassinets instead of 16? Because Con- 
gress does not provide funds for more. 
Why is it necessary to travel 90 miles 
in order to get to a hospital? Because 
Congress does not provide adequate fa- 
cilities. The real question, as I see it, 
is not whether the Public Health Service 
or the Indian Bureau itself shall handle 
the health problem of the Indians. The 
responsibility is that of Congress, 
whether the work be done through the 
Public Health Service or the Indian 
service. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am glad the 
Senator asked that question, because it 
should be perfectly obvious to anyone 
who is acquainted with the Indians, as 
is the distinguished senior Senator from 
New Mexico, that the answer has not 
been in the Indian service. For many 
years the Indian service has requested 
money of the Congress, but has been 
denied. There is nothing to indicate 
that the Congress is about to change 
the pattern at the present time. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Does the Senator 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Let me finish. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I beg the Senator's 
pardon. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I do not yield. I 
wish to answer the Senator’s question, 
and then I shall yield. 

The Public Health Service of the 
United States has demonstrated that it 
can handle medical care in isolated sit- 
uations. There is an esprit de corps in 
the Public Health Service which is not 
found in the Indian Health Service. 
Money is not the answer. We cannot 
get doctors to go out and live on the 
Navaho Reservation, the Papago Reser- 
vation, or on the Hualapai or Havasupai 
Reservations. They are far from civil- 
zation. The situation is different from 
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that in Oklahoma, where the Indians 
have progressed, and a majority of them 
speak English. They have access to 
towns. We cannot ask a man who is not 
dedicated to the service to go out into 
such places and expect him to remain. 

Mr. WATKINS. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I pointed out 
earlier that money is not the only prob- 
lem. The problem rests in morale. We 
do not find young doctors who are will- 
ing to devote their lives to the Indian 
Health Service in the same way in 
which doctors dedicate themselves to 
the Public Health Service. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Madam President, may 
I interrupt the Senator on that particu- 
lar item? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I happen to have been 
the chairman of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations which for 
years handled funds for public health. 
My experience—and I venture to say it 
is the experience of the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. THYE], who now han- 
dles the particular bill which passed the 
Senate this afternoon—is to the effect 
that, so far as funds are concerned, the 
Public Health Service has just as hard a 
time as the Indian Bureau. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Public 
Health Service can come to the Congress 
with a fine record of achievement. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. ‘That is correct. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Public 
Health Service can get attention in the 
Congress. The Indian Health Service 
has not received adequate money. It has 
not received the money it has needed. 
Many times I have felt that it has not 
asked for enough. It has not justified 
additional funds. I sat through hearings 
on that appropriation before I ever be- 
came a Member of this body. Ihave been 
3 in the subject almost all my 

e. 

Mr. THYE. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield at this point in his 
statement? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. THYE. The Senator from Ari- 
zona has made a most intelligent argu- 
ment as to why the pending bill should 
be enacted. I cannot add anything to 
it. But I wish to invite the attention of 
Senators to the fact that in every State 
of the Union there is a State health 
organization which has developed a State 
health program on a par with that of 
other States throughout the Union. 

In developing health measures various 
States have gone to the extent of estab- 
lishing a central State organization and 
a county organization reaching across 
the entire State. If this proposed legis- 
lation is enacted, the Indian health 
problem will come under the jurisdic- 
tion of the State health organization, 
and the State health officer and his en- 
tire office and organization in the State 
will be dealing with the problem, as con- 
trasted with the situation in which there 
is an isolated hospital unit several hun- 
dred miles from the State health offi- 
cer. A doctor in such a hospital is iso- 
lated from the rest of the State with 
respect to every function he has to ad- 
minister, If we are to have a health 
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system for the Indian comparable to 
that for the white man, we must bring 
the Indians under the care of State 
health organization. 

That is the reason I introduced a bill 
similar to the House bill now pending. 
It was specifically on that basis that Dr. 
A. J. Chesley recommended the proposed 
legislation. Dr. Chesley is the secretary 
and executive officer of the Minnesota 
Department of Health, and was chair- 
man of the association’s special com- 
mittee on Indian health services. That 
committee included the health officers of 
the States of Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Mississippi, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, and South Dakota. 
Those officers were affiliated with the 
National Association dealing with Indian 
questions, in trying to improve the health 
of the Indians. 

From the studies and findings of these 
many State health officers, who were af- 
filiated with the national association, 
have come the recommendations em- 
bodied in the original bill I introduced, 
and in the companion bill which was 
later introduced by Dr. Jupp, a medical 
doctor, serving as a Representative in 
the House. It was that bill which the 
House of Representatives passed, and the 
Senate committee adopted the House 
bill. I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Madam President, 
I thank the Senator for his observations. 
He has pointed out additional reasons 
why the bill should be favorably acted 
upon. I now yield to the Senator from 
New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I agree entirely with 
the views of the Senator from Minne- 
sota and also with the views of the Sena- 
tor from Arizona. However, having had 
experience in obtaining funds for the 
Public Health Service and for the In- 
dian Service, I have my doubts whether 
the fact that we change the jurisdic- 
tion from one department to another 
will help, unless Congress becomes a lit- 
tle more liberal. Let me tell the Sena- 
tor that in connection with the bill 
which was passed this afternoon the 
Public Health Service and many medi- 
cal officers and State health agencies 
recommended that Congress provide a 
very limited amount for hospital con- 
struction. Not one penny was appro- 
priated. 

Mr. THYE. Madam President, now 
we are getting into a situation complete- 
ly confusing, and I again call the at- 
tention of my distinguished friend from 
New Mexico to the hospital moneys pro- 
vided in that bill. 

The only question involved was 
whether we would appropriate some 
money for the construction of research 
facilities in various universities and col- 
leges throughout the United States. 

There has been money appropriated in. 
years past for such research centers as 
at Bethesda. It was not money for the 
Bethesda hospital construction. It was 
money for purposes that Dr. Wangen- 
steen, of the University of Minnesota, 
recommended. I have the highest re- 
gard for Dr. Wangensteen that I could 
possibly hold for any man. I believe in 
the policy and principle of the Federal 
Government appropriating funds for the 
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purpose of expanding research in univer- 
Sities and colleges. 

I hope during the course of this year 
the Appropriations Committee will make 
available sufficient funds for that pur- 
pose, so that when we reconvene next 
year we can intelligently approach the 
question of whether we should appro- 
priate further funds for research facili- 
ties in universities and colleges. I would 
advocate it. The National Health Asso- 
ciation has made a very broad recom- 
mendation for a $20 million appropria- 
tion for the construction of research fa- 
cilities on a nationwide basis in univer- 
sities and colleges. That is what the 
National Health Association recom- 
mended. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is the item I re- 
ferred to. 

Mr. THYE. The House rejected the 
appropriation. We did not have sufi- 
cient information to satisfy ourselves 
that we wanted to expand so-called 
health research activities into that field 
until we knew better how much money 
we should make available, and the type 
of legislation that would make it pos- 
sible for the Federal Government to 
match State appropriated funds. It is 
not correct to say that we denied funds 
for hospital construction, because money 
was provided for hospital construction. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Madam Presi- 
dent, I have occupied the floor far longer 
than I should have occupiedit. Ishould 
like to close by asking two questions of 
the Senator from New Mexico, because 
he is most intimately acquainted with 
the problems concerning Indian health. 
The Senator from New Mexico has stated 
that he agrees that the condition of 
Indian health today is bad. Am I 
correct? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Will the Senator 
also agree that the Indian health situa- 
tion has been bad for a number of years? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes. I believe the re- 
sponsibility lies in Congress, not in the 
Indian Bureau. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I merely wanted 
an answer of “yes,” and I am glad I have 
that answer from the Senator. Would 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico continue with the same doctor 
when in 75 years the doctor had not 
been able to cure him? Would he not 
look across the halls of government to 
a successful doctor, the Public Health 
Service, and say, “That is where I am 
going to go”? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. If this bill is passed, 
I assure the Senator from Arizona that 
I will join him and any other Member 
of the Senate in trying to get more 
money for the new service than the In- 
dian Bureau has had up to this time. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Madam President, 
I am interested, as I know my distin- 
guished friends on the other side of the 
aisle are interested, in the improvement 
of the medical services available to the 
Indians. 

Of all classes of people in this great 
land of ours for whom in health matters 
we have a direct responsibility, I believe 
it is the original inhabitants of America. 
They are the people whose way of life 
and whose usual good health have been 
lowered to their present standards large- 
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ly because they have been unable to 
change their old cultural habits and 
adopt the civilization of the white man. 

Frankly, I fear that the passage of this 
bill, not through intent, but through in- 
evitable circumstances of Government, 
will mean far less medical service to the 
Indians than they now have. I believe 
it will mean taking the Indian to the 
hospital in the metropolitan area, in- 
3 of taking the hospital to the In- 

an. 

Earlier today we appropriated a vast 
amount of money for the Hil- Burton 
program, to take to the smaller-settled 
communities hospital facilities; yet in 
the bill that follows we are trying to 
remove the hospital from the areas in 
which the Indians live and take the 
Indian to the great metropolitan areas. 

It is necessary only to read the testi- 
mony of the star witness, when he tells 
the advantage of the Public Health Serv- 
ice in operating the hospitals. He 
boasts that only 3 of the hospitals 
operated by the Public Health Service 
were below the 100-bed capacity, and 
that 15 hospitals varied from 150 to 1,000 
beds, in the largest hospitals. 

Several of the Public Health Service 
hospitals were, the doctor testified—and 
I refer to Dr. Fred T. Foard, a former 
member of the Public Health Service— 
were affiliated with medical schools as 
teaching hospitals. A large majority of 
the Public Health hospitals accredited by 
the American Medical Association train 
interns in the various medical special- 
ties. The witness testified that they 
like Public Health Service in the big 
hospitals where interns can be trained, 
but, he pointed out, the minimum num- 
ber of beds is 200. Yet I believe the 
testimony shows, if I remember it cor- 


rectly, that all but 8 of the 60 Indian. 


hospitals which we are proposing to 
transfer to the Public Health Service, 
have less than 200 beds. Most of them 
have from 25 to 50 beds. 

Mr. WATKINS. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. The Dr. Foard to 
whom the Senator has been referring 
was head of the Indian Health Service 
for many years; was he not? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I believe he was. 
That is the point I am making. The 
purpose, I fear, is to liquidate the pres- 
ent Indian hospitalization and transfer 
the Indian to a metropolitan center for 
treatment. That will be a little bit se- 
vere for the Indian. It has taken years 
to get the Indians to come to their pres- 
ent hospitals and to trust in medical 
science instead of in the medicine men. 
That is true in my own State and in 
other States. Do we expect the Indian 
to remove himself from his accustomed 
place and go to a large hospital? He 
simply will not do so. So he will receive 
far less medical service. He will lose 
the great advantage of the small hos- 
pitals, because, under the Indian serv- 
ice, the Indians themselves have prefer- 
ence in employment, in nurse training, 
and in the housekeeping facilities of the 
hospitals. 

The Indian feels at home there because 
there are other Indians there. Even 
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though the degree of proficiency in medi- 
cine is not vp to present standards, the 
Indians are better cared for, from the 
Indian standpoint, because they trust 
those hospitals. 

Make no mistake about it, Madam 
President, the plan is on to close these 
hospitals. I have been to the Indian Of- 
fice no less than six times this year to 
protest against the closing of nearly half 
the Indian hospitals in Oklahoma. So 
I fear we may lose this background of 
experience and of knowledge, under- 
standing, and sympathy of the Indian 
Bureau, and we will make this transfer 
to the cold walls of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Office. The giant hospitals with 
a thousand beds cr 500 beds in some 
far-off metropolitan area are going to 
appeal, and we shall lose the little hos- 
pitals which have served so well. 

Mr. WATKINS. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Oklahoma yield 
further? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. The Senator men- 
tioned the fact that under the Hill-Bur- 
ton Act we are helping to build hospitals 
in smaller areas. The Senator has heard 
the statement of the Senator from Ari- 
zona regarding the lack of hospitals in 
rural areas of the Navaho Reservation. 
It is all rural, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am sure we are 
not going to build any Hill-Burton hos- 
pitals in the middle of the Navaho Res- 
ervation or in any of the Pueblos of New 
Mexico. We are going to build them 
in the small progressive county-seat 
towns where there is need of hospitali- 
zation. 

Mr. WATKINS. Why not have the 
Indians move to those points if there is 
to be any moving, not to the large metro- 
politan areas? In Utah the Indians are 
going to the non-Indian hospitals that 
are located in the towns bordering the 
reservation. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I think Utah is 
very fortunate, then. In my State the 
white man is pushing the Indian farther 
and farther back into the hill country, 
where there is no hope for Hill-Burton 
hospitals, or for any other hospitals, un- 
less we continue the operation of the 
present Indian hospitals. 

Counting the lines in the bill, there are 
nine lines relating to the transfer of 
hospitals to the Public Health Service. 
There are two full pages regarding the 
supervision over Indian hospitals. I do 
not believe the chairman planned it that 
way, but I think it is a blueprint for the 
giving away of fully half the Indian hos- 
pitals to some local charitable, or politi- 
cal subdivision, without any remunera- 
tion coming to the Federal Government. 

We might look back and find that most 
of the hospitals that were started were 
started with Indian tribal money. 

The Indian leaders asked the Govern- 
ment to allow them to spend tribal funds 
for the establishment of hospitals. Much 
of the land on which they stand was 
acquired through tribal allocations and 
tribal allotments through Indian funds. 
But this bill would take away from the 
Indians that which they started and for 
which they spent their own money, and 
turn it over to some local or political 
subdivision, I fear that it will lead to 
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the disintegration of nearby treatment 
for Indians. 

One thing which has not been men- 
tioned here is the fact that the great 
benefit from Indian hospitals in my 
State—and we have some pretty good 
ones—is in the out-patient treatment. 
The only way the Indian gets any medi- 
cal treatment is to come to the hospital. 
He does not go there to be a patient, but 
while the hospitals have perhaps 25 or 
50 beds, they are serving more than 100 
Indians a day. 

Indians have told me that in the ex- 
amining room in the out-patient depart- 
ment of these hospitals every morning 
there are some 50 Indians waiting for 
the medical skill that will be available 
to them. No one can tell me that we 
can substitute a 500- or a 1,000-bed hos- 
pital in a metropolitan area and begin 
to carry on the degree of medical serv- 
ice that is received by these out-patient 
Indians. 

The only real argument in favor of 
the bill is the fact that doctors can be 
more readily obtained if the Indian hos- 
pitals are turned over to the Public 
Health Service. 

Mr. THYE. Madam President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Minnesota, who 
wishes, as I do, to improve the health of 
the Indians to the very best degree, but 
as to the means we differ. 

Mr. THYE. I wish to state to my good 
friend from Oklahoma that I have the 
highest regard for him, and I know of 
his concern that legislation be not en- 
acted which would deprive the Indians 
of the State of Oklahoma of the medical 
care and hospital care which they now 
enjoy. That is his fear. 

My hope is that in the proposed legis- 
lation which is before us we will integrate 
the hospital and medical care of the In- 
dian with our fine State health depart- 
ments. When we do that we shall place 
the Indians under the same health 
standards that we now apply to white 
people. If anything will assure for the 
Indian of the future good hospital facili- 
ties and good medical care it will be 
when the health officers in the Senator’s 
State will fight for the welfare and 
health measures for Indians just as they 
do for the white man. That is the whole 
purpose of the bill, to care for the In- 
dians in the respective States. 

That is the reason why, in 1953, I in- 
troduced proposed legislation similar to 
that now pending. That is the reason 
why I have supported it. Thatis why Dr. 
A. J. Chesley, of Minnesota, has been 
active in the entire movement. He is a 
medical man who knows the shortcom- 
ings of the health measures on the In- 
dian reservations of northern Minne- 
sota. We have a large population of 
Indians in Minnesota. For that reason 
I have a very keen interest in the In- 
dians. I do not believe one bed will be 
taken away from the Indians in Okla- 
homa. I think additional beds will be 
put in Oklahoma to care for the Indians. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is contrary 
to the statement I have made about the 
difficulties we have been having, and the 
blueprint which has been drawn for the 
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pitals. I think if the Senator would look 
at the list, he would find that some hos- 
pitals will be closed in Minnesota. 

The Oklahoma Indian does not want 
to be a charity or an indigent patient un- 
der the care of State-operated hospitals. 
The simple reason for this is that he 
owned all of Oklahoma until 1889. He 
was moved there by the Government and 
was given an estate which was to be his 
own for as long as fire burned and water 
ran. It was only a few short years until 
the sacred treaty was broken by the 
Government, and the Indians’ land, 
which had been unlimited, was reduced 
to 160 acres per Indian, largely upland, 
rocky country. Luckily, some few In- 
dians have found oil underneath some 
of the rocks, and that has paid off. 

But the Indian does not want to be an 
indigent patient. He feels that he is en- 
titled to hospitalization at the hands of 
the Government which took all his land 
away from him and gave it to the white 
men. 

The only justification I can see for 
the bill is that the Public Health Service 
can get doctors, and the Indian Service 
cannot. What it boils down to is simply 
that. 

I asked Dr. Foard, who was the princi- 
pal witness in behalf of the bill, the fol- 
lowing question: 

Much of the argument behind this bill is 
that the Public Health Service will be able 
to staff these hospitals. Is it not a fact that 
the Public Health Service will rely primarily 
on the doctors’ draft for the doctors that 
would be recruited to operate, under the 
Public Health Service, these 60 additional 
hospitals? 


Dr. Foard replied as follows: 

To a considerable extent they would, and 
rightly they should, as long as they were 
available. 


I do not know what kind of trouble will 
be encountered when the good old Amer- 
ican Medical Association learns that the 
Government is drafting doctors, not to 
serve the military, but to operate some 
60 hospitals for civilians. 

Someone might say that these people 
are Reds. Certainly they are. They are 
the original red men, but they are ex- 
tremely good Americans, too. 

When the Government begins to draft 
doctors, and takes them away from their 
medical practice, to treat nonmilitary 
personnel, there will be trouble in passing 
a doctors’ drait law. 

So I do not believe, that all the argu- 
ment which has been made, that the 
hospitals can be staffed to give better 
medical service, will hold water, unless 
there is the powerful compulsion of the 
draft to turn the doctors over to the 
Public Health Service, or to take them 
from the military and to transfer them 
to the Public Health Service. 

The Indian Health Bureau has been 
under the direction of the Public Health 
Service for about 14 years and has been 
supervised by a public-health officer. 
Still, the performance of the Indian 
hospitals has not been improved, be- 
cause money is required to do that. 

If it is believed, as I believe the dis- 
tinguished supporters of the bill hon- 
estly believe, that we in Congress can 
simply be blind, and that because the 
hospitals will carry the label of the Pub- 
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lic Health Service, we can smuggle out 
a few more dollars for the benefit of 
Indian health, then let us tell the coun- 
try so. But I think it would be much 
more honest for us to do a job for Indian 
health and not have to conceal funds in 
an appropriation for the Public Health 
Service, which are needed for the In- 
dian Health Service. 

Mr. WATKINS. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. For many years there 
have been some great philanthropists in 
the Senate. Money has been spent all 
over the world. Why has not Congress 
in the past, under the leadership and 
direction of the Democratic Party, pro- 
vided funds for the Indian Health Serv- 
ice? In recent times, Republicans have 
had control of only the 80th Congress. 
The rest of the time the Democrats were 
in control. Why did not the Indians get 
sufficient money? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I say to the distin- 
guished chairman that neither the 80th 
Congress nor the 83d Congress nor any 
preceding Congress has provided suffi- 
cient funds. We are practical men in 
politics. We know there are not Indians 
in very many States. That is the reason 
why money is not provided. I submit 
that if there were large numbers of In- 
dians in all the 48 States, Congress prob- 
ably would provide sufficient money to 
take care of the health of the Indians. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator 
mean that if there were more Indians, 
more funds would be provided? 

Mr. MONRONEY. If the Indians were 
more evenly distributed among the 48 
States, there would be more funds pro- 
vided in appropriation bills for the bene- 
fit of the medical service for Indians. 

Mr. WATKINS. Then we are consid- 
ering a measure which might help them, 
because in addition to the Indians, all the 
white people will be interested in the pro- 
gram, too. 

Mr. MONRONEY. In other words, we 
will simply take the Indians and wrap 
them up in a great big package labeled 
“Public Health.” 

I would hate to think that Congress 
is unwilling to provide funds specifically 
for the improvement of Indian health, 
but that if the Indians are placed under 
the general label of the Public Health 
Service, we shall be giving them all the 
public health services and facilities 
necessary. 

Mr. THYE. Madam President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Ido not believe we should 
delay action on the bill much longer. I 
doubt whether the Indians are going to 
read all this colloquy anyway. It is most 
important, after all, that the facts be 
established. 

Mr. MONRONEY. We might have the 
debate translated into Cherokee. 

Mr. THYE. If we ever intend to act 
on the basis of treating the Indian as if 
he were one of us, God knows—and I 
say this reverently—the Indian was here 
before either the Senator or myself or 
our ancestors, and he should be treated 
as an American citizen. If we are to 
treat Indians as American citizens, we 
shall have to integrate them into our 
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hospitals, schools, and society in gen- 
eral, exactly as we do other American 
citizens, instead of classifying them by 
themselves, and denying them their 
rights as citizens on the streets, in the 
cafes, and in other places in the various 
cities. 

I say we had better begin with the 
medical and health service, and to pro- 
vide the Indians with the same State 
health service and health care as is now 
given to the white people of the States. 

If the health situation of the Indian 
is as deplorable as it is said to be—and 
it is known to be deplorable—it is not 
speaking well for what has been done in 
the past, and we had better take a new 
step, by enacting the proposed legisla- 
tion, to try to establish a new method 
of providing care for Indians. 

In my State, I know our Indians to be 
among the finest men and women in 
Minnesota. Their hearts for their chil- 
dren are just as big as my heart is for 
my children. I want the Indians on the 
Red Lake Reservation, or anywhere else 
in the State, to begin to live like the 
other citizens of Minnesota, and I know 
they will do so once they are given the 
opportunity. 

Mr. MONRONEY. If I understand 
the point being made by my distin- 
guished colleague, the real purpose of 
the bill is to transfer most of the health 
services from Federal jurisdiction and 
Federal responsibility to the States. I 
have just listened very carefully to the 
Senator’s statement. He says he does 
not wish to discriminate against the In- 
dian. But we shall be discriminating 
against him by depriving him of his hos- 
pitals. We shall be turning him over 
to the State as a charity patient or an 
indigent patient for medical care. 

I do not want that to happen to our 
Indians. I do not believe the Indians 
of American deserve to be treated as in- 
digents and to be shoved across to the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to the same extent as the penni- 
less people who are given some degree 
of public health service by the States. 

Mr. THYE. The Senator from Okla- 
homa now is simply drawing on his own 
imagination to find the words he has 
just spoken. He has not drawn on what 
the Senator from Minnesota has said or 
what the Senator from Minnesota was 
endeavoring to imply. I merely said that 
we shall never be able to provide the 
Indian with the same opportunities as 
the white people of the Nation have 
until such time as he has been treated 
in his respective State and community 
as the white man is treated. That can 
never be done so long as the Indian is 
isolated, as he has been in the past; 
and the Indian as a citizen will never 
be able to assume the same status in this 
land the white man has. 

If the bill is enacted, the Indian will 
come under the Federal Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; and 
because those 3 divisions are included 
in 1 agency, he will then come under the 
influence of the State health officers in 
the respective States, 

The departments of education and 
health in the respective States act in 
cooperation with the Federal Govern- 
ment, so the Indian will not be isolated, 
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as the Senator from Oklahoma has said 
he would be. He will be integrated in 
the same health programs as are now 
being administered by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the various States and com- 
munities throughout the Nation. The 
Indian will not be isolated; he will be 
integrated in a health system extending 
from the Federal Government to the 
State, county, and city governments. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so I may offer an 
amendment? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield, with the 
understanding that I do not lose the 
floor. 

Mr. STENNIS. I offer an amendment, 
send it to the desk, and ask that the 
clerk read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). The clerk will 
state the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Mississippi. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 1, in line 
11, after the word “welfare”, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the period and add 
the following: 

Provided, That hospitals now in opera- 
tion for a specific tribe or tribes of Indians 
shall not be closed without the consent of 
the governing body of the tribe or its organ- 
ized council. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, my 
amendment is an attempt to cover the 
situation discussed a short while ago, 
when I asked the Senator from Okla- 
homa to yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I am 
willing to accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi on page 1, line 11. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Oklahoma for yielding, and the 
Senator from Utah for accepting the 
amendment. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, in 
closing, I say we are being asked to 
change a pattern which has been in 
existence for 150 years in our governing 
of Indian affairs. We are asked to do 
it in the face of adverse reports, one 
from the agency which must carry out 
the provisions of the bill, the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
The bill was condemned for many rea- 
sons by Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby. 

Second, we shall be passing the bill 
over the strong protest of the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

Third, we shall be passing it over the 
protest of a large number of Indian 
tribes, 62 in Oklahoma, a few in New 
Mexico, and a few scattered Indians in 
Washington. 

Fourth, we shall be passing the bill 
over the real feeling of the Department 
of the Interior, which, up until the day 
of the hearings before the United States 
Senate committee, had taken just as 
strong a position against the passage of 
the bill as have the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

This is a bad bill. It needs more study. 
I hope the Senate will vote the bill down. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
are no further amendments to be offered, 
the question is on the engrossment of 
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the amendments and the third reading 
of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 


roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
am about to ask unanimous consent 
that, without further debate, the Senate 
proceed to vote on the pending bill at 4 
o’clock on Tuesday next, but first I ask 
unanimous consent that the requirement 
for a quorum call preceding such a re- 
quest be waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, may I ask 
the reason for the request? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The reason is that 
if we continue in session this evening and 
if a quorum should not be available— 
although I think one may be available— 
then there would be no alternative but to 
hold a Saturday session. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, in my 
experience not only has the Senate held 
Saturday sessions, but on one occasion 
the Sergeant at Arms was sent out, and 
Senator McKellar, of Tennessee, and I, 
among other Senators, were called here. 
So I ask the reason for the present 
proposal. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Well, whatever the 
Senator from South Carolina wishes to 
do will be perfectly agreeable. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I only 
reserved the right to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from California? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
now ask unanimous consent that, with- 
out further debate, the Senate proceed 
to vote at 4 o’clock on Tuesday next on 
this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement, as 
subsequently reduced to writing, is as 
follows: 

Ordered, That on Tuesday, June 29, 1954, 
at 4 o'clock p. m., the Senate proceed to vote 
on the final passage of the bill (H. R. 303) 
to transfer the maintenance and operation 
of hospitals and health facilities for Indians 
to the Public Health Service, and for other 
purposes. (June 25, 1954.) 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
wish to ask whether it will be agreeable 
at this time to order the yeas and nays. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes, Mr. President; 


I am glad to make that request. I now 
ask that the yeas and nays be ordered 
— the question of final passage of the 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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EXTENSION WORK AMONG INDIAN 
TRIBES 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
now move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 1604, 
Senate bill 3385, to provide for more ef- 
fective extension work among Indian 
tribes, and members thereof, and for 
other purposes. 

In explanation, I may say that I have 
been informed that the author of the 
bill is prepared to accept an amend- 
ment which I think will eliminate the 
controversy over the bill, and therefore 
will remove the necessity for a quorum 
call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from California. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 
3385) to provide for more effective ex- 
tension work among Indian tribes and 
members thereof, and for other pur- 
poses, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs with amendments, on page 2, 
line 15, after the word “terminated”, to 
strike out “the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall as rapidly as possible diminish or 
discontinue”; in line 17, after the word 
“Indians”, to insert “because of their 
status as Indians”; in line 19, after the 
word “section”, to strike out “and such 
work shall in no event be continued be- 
yond” and insert “shall cease on or be- 
fore”, and on page 3, line 18, after the 
word “State.”, to insert “The Secretary 
of Interior is authorized to make lump 
sum leave payments to any employee 
separated from the Federal service as a 
result of this section from any unex- 
pended balances of appropriations for 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs for the fis- 
cal year 1954.” 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
that the committee amendments be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the committee amendments 
will be considered en bloc. 

The question now is on agreeing to 
the committee amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment identified as 6-22 
54-A,” and ask that it be stated. The 
amendment is offered by me, on behalf 
of myself, the senior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CuHavez], and the junior 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 4, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the quotation marks 
at the end of line 4, and between lines 
4 and 5 to insert the following: 

(£) This section shall not apply with re- 
spect to the Indians of Arizona and New 
Mexico. 


On page 4, in line 6, after the word 
“work,” it is proposed to insert “(except 
insofar as such appropriations are nec- 
essary for carying out Indian agricul- 
tural extension work in the States of 
Arizona and New Mexico).” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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ment offered by the Senator from Ari- 

zona [Mr. Haypen] for himself and other 

Senators. 

Mr. AYDEN, Mr. President, in jus- 
tification of the amendment, at this time 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an article entitled “Con- 
sultation Sought—Indians Ask Go-Slow 
on Farm Proposal,” which was printed 
in the Arizona Republic of May 28, 1954; 
also a telegram from J. J. Stevens, chair- 
man of the Tribal Council of the San 
Carlos Indians; also a letter from one 
of the regents of the University of Ari- 
zona, who expressed grave doubts about 
this matter; and also an excerpt from 
the United States Code, section 452, 
which indicates that contracts for edu- 
cation, medical attention, relief, and so- 
cial welfare of Indians can now be made. 

I think these will make a sufficient 
record, so that it will not be necessary to 
discuss the matter much longer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the article, 
telegram, letter, and excerpt were or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

[From the Arizona Republic of May 28, 1954] 
INDIANS AsK Go-SLow ON FARM PROPOSAL 
Arizona Indians yesterday urged Congress 

to go slow on legislation transferring their 

agricultural extension service from the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs to the Department of 

Agriculture and the State. 

Meeting at Phoenix Indian School, the 
Inter-Tribal Council of the State of Arizona 
passed a resolution which asks: 

1. That Indians be given more time to 
study the proposed transfer. 

2. That they be consulted before the bills 
are passed, 

Already on record with a stronger resolu- 
tion against the transfer was the San Carlos 
Apache Tribal Council. Jess J. Stevens, 
chairman of the Apache Council, said his 
tribe definitely opposes the transfer for the 
following reasons: 

1. State extension agents rely on public 
demonstrations rather than the individual 
instruction which Indian farmers need. 

2. USDA men are neither trained nor in- 
terested in Indian affairs. 

3. Some State extension agents are dis- 
trustful of Indians. 

4, There would be a language barrier be- 
tween State extension agents and Indians. 

5. Indians lack the volunteer leaders on 
which some phases of State extension work 
depend. 

6. Farm credit and technical assistance for 
Indian farmers should remain together in 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

7. Time is needed to determine whether 
the State is in a position to take over from 
the Bureau. 

8. The Republican Party “promised the 
Indian people that the Government would 
act in their behalf only with their con- 
senty e e 


San Cartos, ARIZ., May 25, 1954. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
United States Senate: 

The tribe still goes on record as opposing 
legislative bill S. 3385, H. R. 8982. San 
Carlos Apache tribal council, San Carlos, 
Ariz., goes on record before Subcommittee 
on Indian Affairs of Senate and Subcommit- 
tee of Interior and Insular Affairs. The 
tribal council strongly opposes such move. 
Take a stand in behalf of San Carlos tribal 
council, San Carlos, Ariz. 


Jess J. STEVENS, 
Chairman, Tribal Council. 
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UNIVERSITY AND STATE COLLEGES 
OF ARIZONA BOARD OF REGENTS, 
June 2, 1954, 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CARL: My attention has been called 
to S. 3385 and H. R. 8982. These companion 
bills would transfer the administration of 
agricultural extension work among Indians 
from the Department of the Interior to the 
Department of Agriculture. The Board of 
Regents has not considered this as a board 
and I am writing you entirely from a personal 
standpoint. 

While I am in accord with the theory of 
transferring as many functions of the Indian 
Department as possible to the States in 
which the Indians are located, nonetheless 
it seems to me that there are several pitfalls 
that we must try to avoid. From my own 
experience in our State legislature, it always 
seemed to me that when it came to Indians, 
the Federal Government was more than 
anxious to place an undue burden on the 
State of Arizona. I am thinking of the wel- 
fare situation, as one example of what the 
Federal Government endeavored to do to 
Arizona, 

If the above-mentioned bill 1s passed, it 

seems to me that it should be clearly under- 

stood that adequate funds should be forth- 
coming from the Government in order that 
this will not be an additional burden on the 
university’s legislative budget. Also, it 
would seem obvious that the question of 
jurisdiction and authority should be very 
clear-cut, or the university would find itself 
in a chaotic condition. 

As you well realize, Arizona will be much 
more greatly affected than any other State 
in the Union and I do hope that if this bill is 
passed in its present form that you will give 
it a great deal of consideration from Arizona's 
standpoint. 

Thanking you, and with kindest regards. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN G. BABBITT. 


CONTRACTS FOR EDUCATION, MEDICAL ATTEN- 
TION, RELIEF, AND SOCIAL WELFARE OF IN- 
Draxs (25 U. S. C. 452) 

The Secretary of the Interior is authorized, 
in his discretion, to enter into a contract or 
contracts with any State or Territory, or po- 
litical subdivision thereof, or with any State 
university, college, or school, or with any ap- 
propriate State or private corporation, agen- 
cy, or institution, for the education, medical 
attention, agricultural assistance, and social 
welfare, including relief of distress, of In- 
dians in such State or Territory, through the 
agencies of the State or Territory or of the 
corporations and organizations hereinbefore 
named, and to expend under such contract 
or contracts moneys appropriated by Con- 
gress for the education, medical attention, 
agricultural assistance, and social welfare, 
including relief of distress, of Indians in 
such State or Territory. (Apr. 16, 1934, ch. 
147, sec. 1, 48 Stat. 596; June 4, 1936, ch. 
490, 49 Stat. 1458.) 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield to me? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Is the Senator from 
Arizona certain that the conference 
committee will retain his amendment? 
I favor the amendment. 

Mr. HAYDEN. We do not have to go 
to conference on the amendment, for the 
bill will go to the House of Representa- 
tives, and the House may approve the 
amendment. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I understand. Is 
the Senator from Arizona satisfied that 
the House of Representatives will ap- 
prove the amendment? 
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Mr. HAYDEN. Yes; I think the Mem- 
bers from Arizona and New Mexico will 
favor it. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Is the Senator from 
Arizona sure of that? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I can assure the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina that there 
will be great difficulty about the bill’s 
becoming law without the amendment 
included in it. 

Mr. MAYBANK. If the Senator from 
Arizona assures me of that, I have no 
objection. < 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. HAYDEN] for himself and other 
Senators. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, under 
ordinary circumstances I am opposed 
to excluding any particular State from 
a measure which should apply to the 
entire Nation. However, since the Sen- 
ators from New Mexico and Arizona in- 
sist that their people do not want this 
provision, although I think it will de- 
prive the Indians of the two States of 
great benefits that otherwise would go 
to them, by means of this measure, I ac- 
cept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. HAYDEN] for himself and other 
Senators. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted at 
this point in the Recorp a brief explana- 
tion of the bill. 

There being no objection, the explana- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR WATKINS ON TRANS- 
FER OF INDIAN EXTENSION SERVICE TO DE- 
PARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE (S. 3385) 


This bill has for its purpose the transfer 
of the Indian extension service now admin- 
istered under the Department of the Interior 
to the Department of Agriculture. The bill 
was reported by the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs with the amendments 
felt necessary to more effectively accomplish 
its purposes and I ask that the committee 
amendments be adopted en bloc. 

This bill, if enacted, will be one further 
step in carrying out the declared policy of 
Congress as set forth in House Concurrent 
Resolution 108 which was passed last session. 
It will not terminate the Federal services 
provided for Indians, but rather will trans- 
fer the responsibility for administering and 
performing that service to a Department of 
Government set up to furnish better exten- 
sion service and a more complete extension 
service to the Indian peoples. This legisla- 
tion is the culmination of many years of 
study and negotiation between Congress, the 
Department of the Interior and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Recently the proposal of transferring these 
services was taken to the respective State 
directors of the extension service in those 
States having Indian reservations and I'm 
happy to report that as a result of those 
meetings in which I was honored to partici- 
pate the proposal received almost unanimous 
acceptance. The proposal has the endorse- 
ment and approval of the Department of 
Agriculture, Department of the Interior, and 
the Bureau of the Budget and as the report 
points out there is a general understanding 
between the Departments of Interior and 
Agriculture that no insurmountable prob- 
lems will be faced by transferring the Indian 
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extension service over to the Department of 
Agriculture. 

As a matter of fact, several States have 
for the past few years been cooperating for- 
mally on a contract basis with the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs to provide extension agents 
to work with specific Indian groups and these 
trial examples or experiences have been satis- 
factory. 

At the present time the Indian Bureau 
Extension Service consists of approximately 
160 employees to provide the necessary ex- 
tension service to all of our agricultural In- 
dians. By this transfer the full facilities of 
the Department of Agriculture Extension 
Division plus the services available from 
land-grant colleges and universities through- 
out the Nation will be at the disposal of 
these Indian groups. This alone would 
stand to better the service performed for 
Indians in the field of extension work. 

Also most desirable among the benefits 
conferred by this bill would be the expe- 
rience of working the Indian boys and girls 
into the 4-H Clubs of America with the non= 
Indian children. That integration will con- 
fer immeasurable benefit in educating and 
preparing the Indian youths for ultimate 
liberation from all Federal supervision. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 3385) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act of May 
8, 1914 (38 Stat. 372), as amended by the 
act of June 26, 1953 (67 Stat. 83), is hereby 
further amended by adding thereto the fol- 
lowing: 

“Sec. 9. (a) In order to carry on cooper- 
ative agricultural extension work among 
Indian tribes and members thereof who 
now receive agricultural extension services 
through the Bureau of Indian Affairs of the 
Department of the Interior, the Secretary 
of Agriculture is authorized to enter into 
cooperative agreements with the State agri- 
cultural colleges receiving the benefits of 
this act, which shall provide for a cooper- 
ative agricultural extension program adapted 
to the special needs of the Indians. The 
Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to 
transfer to such colleges from funds appro- 
priated pursuant to this section such sums 
as he determines are needed to carry out 
the provisions of the agreements. Such 
transfers of funds shall be in addition to 
and not in substitution for any other funds 
provided pursuant to section 3 of this act. 

“(b) In the event that the Secretary of 
the Interior or other authorized official shall 
publish in the Federal Register notice that 
the Federal trust relationship to the prop- 
erty and the affairs of an Indian tribe, band, 
group, or community, and the members 
thereof has been terminated, cooperative 
extension work among such Indians, because 
of their status as Indians pursuant to this 
section, shall cease on or before the close 
of the fiscal year following the fiscal year 
in which such notice is published in the 
Federal Register. After discontinuance of 
cooperative work under this section, such 
Indians shall participate with other citizens 
of the State in the cooperative agriculture 
extension program conducted by the college 
pursuant to other provisions of this act. 

“(c) There shall be transferred from the 
Secretary of the Interior to the Secretary of 
Agriculture so much of the property, per- 
sonnel, and unexpended balances of funds 
held, used, employed, available, or to be made 
available for Indian agricultural extension 
work as the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the Secretary of the Interior may agree will 
be needed by the Department of Agriculture 
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in connection with the program authorized 
by this section. The Secretary of the In- 
terior shall certify to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture the names of such other personnel 
as are available for employment by the State 
colleges in connection with the program au- 
thorized by this section. The Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized to transfer to any 
State concerned such records and property as 
he determines may be needed by such State 
in connection with the cooperative work un- 
dertaken by such State. The Secretary of 
Interior is authorized to make lump sum 
leave payments to any employee separated 
from the Federal service as a result of this 
section from any unexpended balances of 
appropriations for the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs for the fiscal year 1954. 

“(d) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as the Congress de- 
termines from time to time may be required 
for carrying out of the purposes of this sec- 
tion, including necessary administrative 
expenses. 

“(e) The term ‘State’ as used in this sec- 
tion includes the Territory of Alaska. 

“(f) This section shall not apply with re- 
spect to the Indians of Arizona and New 
Mexico.” 

Sec. 2. All authorizations for appropria- 
tions to the Secretary of the Interior for 
Indian agricultural extension work (except 
insofar as such appropriations are necessary 
for carrying out the Indian agricultural ex- 
tension work in the States of Arizona and 
New Mexico) are repealed effective after the 
transfer of property, personnel, and funds 
authorized by section 1 of this act. 


REVISION OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
LAWS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
now move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar 1635, House 
bill 8300, to revise the internal revenue 
laws of the United States. This is the 
tax bill. Let me state that it is not pro- 
posed that the bill be debated or ex- 
plained this evening; it is merely desired 
to have the bill made the unfinished 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from California. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 8300) to revise the internal reve- 
nue laws of the United States, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Finance with amendments. 


RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
unless Senators wish to make insertions 
in the Recorp, I am about to move that 
the Senate stand in recess until 12 
o’clock noon, on Monday next. 

Mr. President, if at this time there are 
no requests for the insertion of matters 
in the Recorp, I now move that the 
Senate stand in recess until Monday 
next, at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 8 
o’clock and 18 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Monday, June 28, 
1954, at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate June 25 (legislative day of June 
22), 1954: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Waldemar J. Gallman, of New York, a For- 
eign Service officer of the class of career min- 
ister, now Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to the Union of South Africa, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America to 
Iraq. 

; FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 

Robert Thompson Secrest, of Ohio, to be a 
Federal Trade Commissioner for the term of 
7 years from September 26, 1954, vice Albert 
A. Carretta, term expiring. 


SENATE 
Mob, JUNE 28, 1954 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, June 22, 
1954) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, who hast brought us 
in safety to the beginning of another 
week, with grateful hearts we pause in 
Thy presence to invoke Thy blessing and 
guidance in all the tangled problems 
which press for solution, in the home- 
land and in our relationships to the 
whole world of which our Nation is so 
vital a part. Save us from the paralysis 
of fears which are unworthy of our heri- 
tage, for we are surrounded by a cloud 
of witnesses out of heroic yesterdays. 
May we dread nothing but the loss of 
Thee and the compromising of principles 
the vindication of which is dearer to us 
than life itself. Whatever the risk or 
cost, save us in these crucial days from 
any specious doctrine of safety first. In 
all the deliberations in this sanctuary 
of a nation’s weal, be near us to direct, 
within us to refresh, around us to protect, 
above us to bless, and beneath us to up- 
hold in Thine everlasting arms. We ask 
it in the dear Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. KNow.Lanp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
June 25, 1954, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILLS SIGNED 
A message from the House of Repre- 


sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Speaker had 
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signed the following enrolled bills, and 
they were signed by the Vice President: 


S. 119. An act to provide for the construc- 
tion of the Markham Ferry project on the 
Grand River in Oklahoma by the Grand 
River Dam Authority, an instrumentality 
of the State of Oklahoma; 

S. 2217. An act to amend section 67 of the 
National Defense Act, as amended, to pro- 
vide for an active-duty status for all United 
States property and fiscal officers; 

H. R. 2231. An act to authorize the nego- 
tiation and ratification of separate settle- 
ment contracts with the Sioux Indians of 
the Lower Brulé and the Crow Creek Reser- 
vations in South Dakota for Indian lands 
and rights acquired by the United States 
for the Fort Randall Dam and Reservoir, 
Missouri River Development, to authorize a 
transfer of funds from the Secretary of De- 
fense to the Secretary of the Interior and to 
authorize an appropriation for the removal 
from the taking area of the Fort Randall 
Dam and Reservation, Missouri River de- 
velopment, and the reestablishment of the 
Indians of the Yankton Indian Reservation 
in South Dakota; 

H. R. 3038. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Olympia Cuc; and 

H. R. 8873. An act making appropriations’ 
for the Department of Defense and related 
independent agency for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1955, and for other purposes. 


SENATOR FROM WYOMING 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
there is to come before the Senate this 
morning the privileged matter of pre- 
senting the credentials of a United 
States Senator. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent the certificate of appointment of 
Hon. Epwarp D. Crippa, Senator-desig- 
co from Wyoming, and ask that it be 
read. 

The certificate of appointment was 
read, and ordered to be placed on file, as 
follows: 

STATE oF WYOMING, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Cheyenne. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that pursuant to the 
power vested in me by the Constitution of 
the United States and the laws of the State 
of Wyoming, I, C. J. Doc“ Rogers, the Gov- 
ernor of said State, do hereby appoint Ep- 
wann D. Crippa a Senator from said State to 
represent said State in the Senate of the 
United States until the vacancy therein, 
caused by the death of Lester C. Hunt, is 
filled by election, as provided by law. 

Witness: His Excellency, our Governor, 
C. J. “Doc” Rogers, and our seal hereto af- 
fixed at Cheyenne, this 24th day of June, in 
the year of our Lord 1954. 

By the Governor: 

C. J. Doc“ ROGERS, 
Acting Governor. 

C. J. “Doc” ROGERS, 
Secretary of State. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Sen- 
ator-designate will present himself at 
the desk the oath of office will be admin- 
istered to him. 

Mr. CRIPPA, escorted by Mr. BAR- 
RETT, advanced to the Vice President’s 
desk, and the oath of office prescribed 
by law was administered to him by the 
Vice President. 


[seat] 
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COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSIONS 


On request of Mr. JENNER, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Rules and Administration was author- 
ized to hold hearings today, tomorrow, 
and Wednesday of this week during the 
sessions of the Senate. 


NOTICE OF MEETING OF COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE JUDICIARY TOMOR- 
ROW 
Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I wish 

to announce that, by virtue of permis- 

sion by the Senate previously granted to 
the chairman of the Committee on the 

Judiciary, I am calling a special meeting 

of the Committee on the Judiciary for 

tomorrow afternoon. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that immediately 
following a brief executive session there 
may be the customary morning hour for 
the transaction of routine business, un- 
der the usual 2-minute limitation on 
speeches. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, for ac- 
tion on nominations under the heading 
“New Reports.” 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider executive 
business, 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting several 
nominations, which were referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. RRICKER. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, I report the nomination of 
John C. Doerfer, of Wisconsin, to be a 
member of the Federal Communications 
Commission for a term of 7 years from 
July 1, 1954. The nomination was or- 
dered reported favorably today by that 
committee. 

Also, from the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, I report 
the nominations of 58 routine promotions 
in the United States Coast Guard, which 
were erdered reported favorably by that 
committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The nomina- 
tions will be placed on the Executive 
Calendar. 
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If there be no further reports of com- 
mittees, the Secretary will proceed to 
state the nominations under the heading 
“New reports.” 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Charles E. Saltzman to be Under- 
secretary of State for Administration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN 
SERVICE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Diplomatic 
and Foreign Service. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations are confirmed 
en bloc. 


UNITED STATES ADVISORY COM- 
MISSION ON EDUCATIONAL EX- 
CHANGE 
The legislative clerk proceeded to read 

sundry nominations in the United States 

Advisory Commission on Educational 

Exchange. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations are confirmed 
en bloc. 


NOMINATION OF DR. ARTHUR A. 
HAUCK TO BE A MEMBER OF THE 
UNITED STATES ADVISORY COM- 
MISSION ON EDUCATIONAL EX- 
CHANGE 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the body of the Recorp, a 
statement on behalf of my colleague, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Maine, 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, and myself. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT By SENATOR PAYNE ON BEHALF OF 
SENATOR MARGARET CHASE SMITH AND HIM- 
SELP 


It affords me a great deal of personal pleas- 
ure and genuine pride, on behalf of Senator 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH and myself, to com- 
mend the appointment by President Eisen- 
hower of Dr. Arthur A. Hauck, president of 
the University of Maine, to be a member of 
the United States Advisory Commission on 
Educational Exchange. 

President Hauck has worked tirelessly on 
behalf of the needs of higher education and 
has brought real distinction to the State 
university whose manifold activities he su- 
pervises so ably. In so doing, he has also 
achieved distinction for the State of Maine 
and its citizens. 

Dr. Hauck received his bachelor of arts 
degree from Reed College, Portland, Oreg., in 
1915; he later acquired his master of arts 
degree and degree of doctor of philosophy 
from Columbia University in 1929 and 1932 
respectively. This leader of American edu- 
cation is a member of the Phi Beta Kappa 
scholastic fraternity. He has been president 
of the University of Maine since 1934, and 
was elected president of the National Associ- 
ation of State Universities in 1946. Dr. Hauck 
also serves as a member of the Council on 
Foreign Relations. 
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In addition to this recitation of the 
formal record, incomplete as the account is, 
the eminent qualifications of President 
Hauck for this appointment can best be 
shown by pointing out those personal traits 
and characteristics known so well by his 
countless friends and admirers. I am refer- 
ring to his patient understanding, his capac- 
ity and zeal for hard work, his deep interest 
and concern with the student-exchange pro- 
gram. Such traits make the appointment 
of Dr. Arthur A. Hauck an excellent choice 
to an advisory body whose task will be to 
continue and strengthen a much-needed un- 
derstanding among nations through this pro- 
gram of exchanging students and educa- 
tional information. 

We are glad to support this appointment. 


NOMINATIONS IN THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


The VICE PRESIDENT. A number of 
nominations for appointment or promo- 
tion in the Regular Army of the United 
States, or in the Regular Air Force, were 
reported favorably on June 25, 1954, and 
ordered to be placed on the desk for the 
information of the Senate, without print- 
ing on the calendar. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask that the nominations be confirmed 
en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations are confirmed 
en bloc, 


IN THE ARMY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the nominations of Philip A. Brummit 
and 81 other officers for appointment in 
the Regular Army, and of Jay A. Aber- 
crombie and 3,963 other officers for pro- 
motion in the Regular Army. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomina- 
tions be confirmed en bloc, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations are confirmed 
en bloc. 


IN THE AIR FORCE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tions of James G. Longford and 74 other 
persons for appointment in the Regular 
Air Force, and of Eugene Haile Callahan 
and 410 other officers for promotion in 
the Regular Air Force, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask that the nominations be confirmed 
en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations are confirmed 
en bloc. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask that the President be immediately 
notified of all nominations confirmed 
today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate return to the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the following letters, which 
were referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON COOPERATION WITH MEXICO IN 
CONTROL AND ERADICATION OF FOOT-AND- 
MovutH DISEASE 
A letter from the Acting Secretary of Ag- 

riculture, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 

confidential report on cooperation of the 

United States with Mexico in the control 

and eradication of foot-and-mouth disease, 

for the month of April 1954 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 

Agriculture and Forestry. 


AMENDMENT TO INTERNATIONAL CLAIMS 
SETTLEMENT Acr oF 1949 


A letter from the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the International Claims Settle- 
ment Act of 1949, as amonded, approved 
March 10, 1950, and for other purposes (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 


AMENDMENT OF Wan CLAIMS Act or 1948, as 
AMENDED 


A letter from the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the War Claims Act of 1948, as 
amended, approved July 3, 1948 (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED STATES OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, Depart- 
ment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, copies of orders entered granting ad- 
mission into the United States of certain 
aliens (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution adopted by the general as- 
sembly of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, Memphis, Tenn., favoring the dis- 
tribution overseas of surplus commodities; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the mayor and 
Board of Supervisors of the City and County 
of Honolulu, T. H., favoring the enactment 
of House bills 7517 and 7518, relating to the 
issuance of bonds for the construction of 
municipal utilities in Honolulu; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

A resolution adopted by the sportsmen of 
Mississippi, at Woolfolk State office build- 
ing, Jackson, Miss., relating to the estab- 
lishment of the duck-hunting season in 
Mississippi; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

A telegram embodying a resolution adopt- 
ed by the State convention of the Military 
Order of the Purple Heart, at Phoenix, Ariz., 
signed by Stanley A. Pitchford, department 
adjutant, relating to the restoration of the 
appropriation for the full amount recom- 
mended by the budget for the care of vet- 
erans in the veterans’ hospital at Phoenix 
and elsewhere; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

A resolution adopted by the board of di- 
rectors of the Maui Chamber of Commerce, 
Wailuku, Maui, T. H., favoring the repeal of 
Public Law 99, enacted in 1951, providing 
for the reduction in size and weight limits 
of fourth-class mail; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, 
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EXEMPTION OF FARM OWNERS 
FROM UNIVERSAL MILITARY 
TRAINING—RESOLUTION 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
present for appropriate reference, and 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the ReEcorp, a resolution adopted by 
the Cascadnac Grange and the Calvin 
Coolidge Grange, both in the State of 
Vermont, favoring the exemption of 
young farm owners from the provisions 
of the Universal Military Training Act. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services, and ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas agriculture is one of our greatest 
industries in the United States; and 

Whereas we have so few young men who 
are farmer owners; and 

Whereas it is necessary for them to sell 
their livestock and in some cases their farms 
when entering military training: Be it 

Resolved, That Calvin Coolidge Pomona 
Grange No. 29 go on record as favoring an 
amendment to our present universal military 
training law that would exempt these young 
farmers from service; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the State grange and our 
Congressman and Senators. 

Adopted by Cascadnac Grange, Vermont, 
May 12, 1954; Calvin Coolidge, Pomona, Vt., 
May 20, 1954. 


ELIMINATION OF ALCOHOLIC BEV- 
ERAGE ADVERTISING IN INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE—PETITION 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, at 
the request of Mrs. John Lawwill, Sr., of 
Winchester, Ky., president of the Clark 
County Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union, I present a petition of 60 mem- 
bers of that organization, urging the en- 
actment of the bill (S. 3294) to pro- 
hibit the transportation in interstate 
commerce of advertisements of alcoholic 
beverages, and for other purposes, and 
I ask that it be printed in the RECORD 
and referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, and or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

WINCHESTER, Ky. 
Senator EARLE CLEMENTS, 
Washington, D. C. 

SENATOR CLEMENTS: I am writing in behalf 
of our Clark County WCTU Union of 60 
members to let you know how we stand in 
regards to House bill or the Bryson bill; 
we are in favor of it, and am asking you to 
please insert our petition in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Mrs. JoHN LAWWILL, 
Secretary-President, Clark County 
WCTU Union of 60 Members. 


AFFLICTIONS VISITED UPON THE 
BALTIC STATES OF LITHUANIA, 
LATVIA, AND ESTONIA—RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I present for appropriate reference, and 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp resolutions adopted by the 
Lithuanians of Worcester, Mass., at their 


June 28 


recent convention held in that city, rela- 
tive to the tortures and brutal force of 
arms used in the annexation of the Bal- 
tic States of Lithuania, Latvia, and Es- 
tonia. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


At a mass meeting held by the Lithuanians 
of Worcester, in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, at Maironis Park in the town 
of Shrewsbury in said Commonwealth, the 
following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted: 

“Whereas on June 15, 1940, Soviet Russia, 
without warning and by brutal force of arms 
invaded and occupied the Baltic states of 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia and enslaved 
those countries and their peoples; and 

“Whereas on the days of June 14, and 15, 
1941, Soviet Russia by use of armed force, 
contrary to all laws and human rights com- 
mitted brutal atrocities and murder of the 
innocent men, women and children of the 
occupied Baltic states, deported some fifty 
thousand Lithuanian men, women and chil- 
dren to the slave-labor camps in Siberia and 
other remote parts of the Soviet Union, im- 
prisoned thousands of Lithuania’s nationals, 
and proceeded to systematically destroy the 
democratic forms of government of the en- 
slaved Republics of Lithuania, Latvia and 
Estonia; and 

“Whereas the illegal and by-force-of-arms 
occupation and the commitment of whole- 
sale murder and torture of the innocent 
populations of the occupied countries and 
imprisonment and deportation of the na- 
tionals of said countries continues to the 
present day: Be it 

“Resolved, That the Lithuanians of Wor- 
cester in the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, in commemoration of the tragedy 
which befell their homeland on days above 
mentioned, do hereby most vigorously con- 
demn the illegal, by-force-of-arms occupa- 
tion of Lithuania, Letvia, and Estonia, the 
commitment of atrocities, the brutal killing, 
deportation, and imprisonment of the peo- 
ples of the occupied countries and the de- 
struction of their democratic forms of gov- 
ernment; 

“Resolved, That the Lithuanians of said 
Worcester do hereby express their thanks 
and gratitude to the Government of the 
United States of America for its support of 
Lithuania’s cause for freedom and for its 
refusal to recognize the illegal, by-force-of- 
arms annexation of the Baltic States of 
Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia by Soviet 
Russia; 

“Resolved, That the Lithuanians of said 
Worcester do hereby most earnestly entreat 
and request the Government of the United 
States of America to use its influence to the 
utmost to the end that the armed forces of 
the Soviet Union be withdrawn from the ter- 
ritory of Lithuania and the other occupied 
countries, that the genocide of the peoples 
of said countries be ended, and that the 
Republic of Lithuania and said other occu- 
pied countries be restored as free and inde- 
pendent countries among nations of the 
world as enunciated in the Atlantic Charter; 

“Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
States of America, the Secretary of State, the 
Ambassador of the United States to the 
United Nations, to Senators and Congress- 
men of the United States, and the press.” 

Joseph K. Shaloviejus, Chairman; Alex- 
ander Kuzmickas, Lionginas Leknic- 
kas, Cochairmen; Pranas A. Aukstuo- 
lis, Secretary; Jonas Palubeckas, Jonas 
Vizbaras, Pranas Stanelis, Mrs. Marija 
Zidziunas, Alfonsas Kausevicius, Va- 
clovas Zidziunas, Committee Mem- 
bers, 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. SALTONSTALL, from the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, with amendments: 

S. 3466. A bill to provide for two additional 
Assistant Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, respectively (Rept. No. 1643). 

By Mr. BRICKER, from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with 
amendments: 

S. 3435. A bill to amend the act relating 
to the administration of the Washington 
National Airport, to incorporate the Wash- 
ington National Airport Corporation, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 1653). 

By Mr. BUTLER of Maryland, from the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, with amendments: 

S. 1763. A bill to amend section 4482 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended (46 U. S. C. 
475), relating to life preservers for river 
steamers (Rept. No. 1646); 

S. 3546. A bill to provide an immediate 
program for the modernization and improve- 
ment of such merchant-type vessels in the 
reserve fleet as are necessary for national 
defense (Rept. No. 1647). 

By Mr. BUTLER of Maryland, from the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, without amendment: 

H. R. 8538. A bill to provide for the revo- 
cation or denial of merchant-marine docu- 
ments to persons involved in certain nar- 
cotics violations (Rept. No. 1648); 

S. J. Res. 67. Joint resolution to repeal cer- 
tain World War II laws relating to return of 
fishing vessels, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 1649); and 

8. J. Res. 161. Joint resolution to authorize 
the Secretary of Commerce to sell certain 
war-bullt passenger-cargo vessels, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1645). 

By Mr. SCHOEPPEL, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with 
an amendment: 

H. R. 7468. A bill to amend certain provi- 
sions of part II of the Interstate Commerce 
Act so as to authorize regulation, for pur- 
poses of safety and protection of the public, 
of certain motor-carrier transportation be- 
tween points in foreign countries, insofar 
as such transportation takes place within 
the United States (Rept. No. 1650). 

By Mr. PURTELL, from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with 
amendments: 

S. 3190. A bill to amend section 3 of the 
act of January 2, 1951, prohibiting the trans- 
portation of gambling devices in interstate 
and foreign commerce (Rept. No. 1651); and 

§. 3542. A bill to prohibit transmission of 
certain gambling information in interstate 
and foreign commerce by communications 
facilities (Rept. No. 1652). > 

By Mr. KUCHEL, from the Committee on 
Public Works, without amendment: 

H. R. 2683. A bill to amend section 12 of 
the Alaska Public Works Act, approved Au- 
gust 24, 1949 (63 Stat. 629) (Rept. No. 1644). 


GROUP LIFE INSURANCE FOR CIVIL- 
IAN EMPLOYEES OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT—REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Post Offce and Civil 
Service, I report an original bill to au- 
thorize the Civil Service Commission to 
make available group life insurance for 
civilian officers and employees in the 
Federal service, and for other purposes, 
and I submit a report (No. 1654) thereon, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar. 
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The bill (S. 3681) to authorize the Civil 
Service Commission to make available 
group life insurance for civilian officers 
and employees in the Federal service, 
and for other purposes, reported by Mr. 
CARLSON, from the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, was read twice 
by its title, and placed on the calendar. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, June 28, 1954, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 


S. 119. An act to provide for the con- 
struction of the Markam Ferry project on 
the Grand River in Oklahoma by the Grand 
River Dam Authority, an instrumentality of 
the State of Oklahoma; and 

S. 2217. An act to amend section 67 of the 
National Defense Act, as amended, to provide 
for an active-duty status for all United 
States property and fiscal officers. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. DIRKSEN (by request): 

S. 3671. A bill for the relief of Ana M. 

Costes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HILL: 

S. 3672. A bill to amend the laws granting 
education and training benefits to certain 
veterans to extend the period during which 
such benefits may be offered; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. KUCHEL (for himself and Mr. 
KEKNOWLAND) : 

S. 3673. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of certain public works for flood control 
on San Lorenzo Creek, Calif.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Kucnen when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 3674. A bill to provide for public 
accountability by tax-exempt organizations, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

S. 3675. A bill to establish and effectuate 
a policy with respect to the creation or 
chartering of certain corporations by act of 
Congress, and for other pw and 

S. 3676. A bill for the relief of Rodolfo 
C. Delgado, Jesus M. Lagua, and Vicente D. 
Reynante; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3677. A bill to provide for exclusion 
from the mails of mail violating certain State 
laws dealing with improper solicitations of 
contributions by charitable organizations 
and to forbid the payment of money orders 
therefor; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Lancer when he 
introduced the last above-mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MALONE: 

S. 3678. A bill for the relief of the city of 
Carson City, Nev.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRICKER (by request) : 

S. 3679. A bill to increase the efficiency of 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and for 
other purposes; and 

S. 3680. A bill to amend the act of March 
3, 1901 (31 Stat. 1449), as amended, to in- 
corporate in the organic act of the National 
Bureau of Standards the authority to use the 
working capital fund, and to permit cer- 
tain improvements in fiscal practices; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 
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(See the remarks of Mr. Bricker. when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

S. 3681. A bill to authorize the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission to make available group life 
insurance for civilian officers and employees 
in the Federal service, and for other pur- 
poses; placed on the calendar. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Cartson when he 
reported the above bill from the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, which ap- 
pear under a separate heading.) 


CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN 
FLOOD-CONTROL WORKS ON SAN 
LORENZO CREEK, CALIF. 


Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. President, the 
spectacular and continuing growth of 
my State of California has confronted 
scores of communities, as I am aware 
has happened elsewhere in the nations 
where urban development has proceeded 
at a rapid pace, with a constantly ex- 
panding series of problems. One kind 
of growing pains which cannot be ig- 
nored for long is due to the need of pro- 
tecting the lives and properties of our 
people from often devastating forces of 
nature. 

Large areas of California are semiarid, 
as I am certain my colleagues realize, 
with the result that our people are striv- 
ing constantly to overcome their require- 
ments for water. Yet, because of the 
unique topography of the State, many 
sections are at times threatened with 
tremendous damage from extraordinary 
volumes of rainfall which present the 
opposite type of problem and make nec- 
essary special flood- control measures. 

Because of the growing pains and the 
danger of uncontrollable forces of na- 
ture, on behalf of my colleague, the 
senior Senator from California IMr. 
KNOWLANDI, and myself, I introduce for 
appropriate reference a bill to authorize 
a desperately required flood- control 
project on San Lorenzo Creek which 
flows through a fast-expanding residen- 
tial area on the east side of San Fran- 
cisco Bay. 

At this time, in view of the unusual 
conditions existing in portions of our 
State, I wish to offer a brief explanation 
of the reasons why my colleague and I 
believe this bill is urgent. 

The San Lorenzo Creek Basin com- 
prises an area of approximately 61 
square miles in Alameda County, the 
county in which my colleague resides, 
Formerly a substantial part of the area 
was devoted to agriculture, but in re- 
cent years, in common with other sec- 
tions of our State adjacent to the indus- 
trial and commercial centers, there has 
been marked residential growth. Ac- 
cording to the 1950 census, the popula- 
tion of the section of the basin where 
the Army engineers have declared flood 
protection is essential was approximately 
40,000. 

Occurrences of high intensity rain- 
fall in a terrain where there is exceed- 
ingly fast runoff have caused successive 
floods. Due to high velocities severe 
erosion generally occurs. The maximum 
amount of water normally rushes down 
the tributaries into the main stream 
within only a few hours. These condi- 
tions necessitate a permanent protective 
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system if we are to avoid property 
damage running into the millions of 
dollars and possible loss of human life as 
the steady growth of this region goes on. 

The Army engineers have reported 
that property in the flood plain, on the 
basis of 1950 market prices, had a value 
exceeding $53 million. A flood of the 
proportions of one in February 1925 
would inflict damage, the engineers esti- 
mate, amounting to $2,400,000 under the 
present stage of development of the area. 

The plan for this project, which has 
been recommended as jusified by the 
Army engineers, calls for an unusual de- 
gree of local participation in meeting the 
cost. In addition to the customary con- 
tribution in the form of rights-of-way, 
replacement or alteration of highways, 
bridges, and utilities, and future main- 
tenance, the plan would require a con- 
tribution by local interests equal to 2.6 
percent of the actual total cost, which 
on the basis of 1952 prices, would be 
$4,275,000. The Federal obligation would 
amount to $3,644,000. This figure, I wish 
to point out to my colleagues, is only one- 
third greater than the estimate of pos- 
sible damage that would be sustained if 
another flood such as was experienced in 
1925 should sweep down this creek. 

I shall ask my colleagues on the Com- 
mittee on Public Works to give sym- 
pathetic consideration to this proposed 
legislation, which I feel should not be 
delayed because of the ever-mounting 
menace to the residents of several 
rapidly developing communities in this 
portion of our State. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The biil (S. 3673) to authorize the 
construction of certain public works for 
flood control on San Lorenzo Creek, 
Calif., introduced by Mr. KUcHEL (for 
himself and Mr. KNOWLAND), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public 
Works. 


EXCLUSION OF CERTAIN MAIL FOR 
VIOLATION OF STATE LAWS RE- 
LATING TO IMPROPER SOLICITA- 
TION OF CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I think 
the Members of the Senate are all aware 
of the investigation of charitable institu- 
tions, which has been made by a Senate 
Committee of the State Legislature of 
New York, and of the fact that the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the United States 
Senate has had a subcommittee working 
on the matter. I introduce for appro- 
priate reference a bill to provide for ex- 
clusion from the mails of mail violating 
certain State laws dealing with im- 
proper solicitations of contributions by 
charitable organizations and to forbid 
the payment of money orders therefor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3677) to provide for exclu- 
sion from the mails of mail violating cer- 
tain State laws dealing with improper 
soiicitations of contributions by chari- 
table organizations and to forbid the 
payment of money orders therefor, 
introduced by Mr. LANGER, was received, 
read by its title, and referred to the 
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Committee on Post Office and Civil 


Service. 


EFFICIENCY OF COAST AND 
GEODETIC SURVEY 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, by re- 
quest, I introduce for appropriate refer- 
ence, a bill to increase the efficiency of 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and for 
other purposes. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill, togther with a state- 
ment supporting the bill be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and statement will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3679) to increase the ef- 
ficiency of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, and for other purposes, introduced 
by Mr. BRICKER, by request, was received, 
and read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the act of March 
4, 1907 (ch. 2918, sec. 1, 34 Stat. 1322) as 
amended (33 U. S. C. 862) is further amended 
to read as follows: “Commissioned officers, 
ships officers, members of crews of vessels, 
and field employees of the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey are authorized to 
make assignments or allotments of their pay 
under such regulations as the Secretary of 
Commerce may prescribe.” 

Sec. 2. Amendments of the act of May 22, 
1917 (40 Stat. 88). 

(a) The last proviso of the first paragraph 
of section 16, act of May 22, 1917 (40 Stat. 
88; 33 U. S. C. 854) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“No person shall be appointed ensign and 
no commissioned officer shall be promoted 
to a higher permanent grade on the active 
list until he has passed a satisfactory mental 
and physical examination in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of 
Commerce.” 

(b) Section 16 of the act of May 22, 1917 
(40 Stat. 88; 33 U. S. C. 856), is hereby 
amended by deleting therefrom the third 
paragraph and substituting therefor the fol- 
lowing: “When serving with the Army, Navy, 
or Air Force, commissioned officers of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey shall rank with 
and after officers of corresponding grade in 
the Army, Navy, or Air Force of the same 
length of service in grade.” 

Sec. 3. Amendments of the act of January 
19, 1942 (56 Stat. 6). 

(a) The second proviso of section 2b of 
the act of January 19, 1942 (56 Stat. 7; 33 
U. S. C. 854a (b)), as amended, is further 
amended by inserting a period after the word 
“engineer” and deleting the words “in excess 
of 1 year” which appear at the end of the 
proviso. 

(b) Section 8 of the act of January 19, 
1942 (56 Stat. 8), as amended (33 U. S. C. 
852b), is further amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“The Assistant Director of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, from the active list of 
commissioned officers of the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey not below the rank of com- 
mander, for a term of 4 years, and may be 
reappointed for further periods of 4 years 
each; Provided, That the appointment of the 
Assistant Director shall terminate 9 months 
after the appointment of a new Director. 
His appointment shall create a vacancy and, 
while holding said office, he shall have the 
rank, pay, and allowances of a rear admiral 
(lower half). 
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“Any officer who may be retired while 
serving as Director or Assistant Director, or 
who has or shall have served 4 years as 
Director or Assistant Director and is retired 
after completion of such service while serv- 
ing in a lower rank or grade, shall be re- 
tired with the rank, pay, and allowances 
authorized by law for the highest grade or 
rank held by him as Director or Assistant 
Director: Provided, That any officer, upon ex- 
piration of his appointment as Director or 
Assistant Director, shall, unless reappointed, 
revert to the grade and number that he 
would have occupied had he not served as 
Director or Assistant Director and such off- 
cer shall be an extra number in his grade.” 

Sec. 4. Amendments of the Coast and Ges- 
detic Survey Commissioned Officers Act of 
1948 (62 Stat. 297). 

(a) Section 6 (a) of the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey Commissioned Officers Act of 
June 3, 1948 (62 Stat. 298; 33 U. S. C. 853e), 
is amended by changing the period to a 
colon at the end thereof and adding the 
following: 

“Provided, That whenever there are vacan- 
cies in the grade of lieutenant (junior 
grade), officers in the permanent grade of 
ensign may be promoted to and appointed 
in the grade of lieutenant (junior grade) 
upon completion of 2 years’ service.” 

(b) Section 10 (a) of the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey Commissioned Officers Act of 
June 3, 1948 (62 Stat. 299; 33 U. S. C. 853i 
(a)) is amended to read: 

“Appointments in and promotions to all 
permanent grades shall be made by the Pres- 
ident, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate.” 

Sec. 5. The following statutes are hereby 
repealed: 

(1) Section 4687 of the Revised Statutes 
(33 U. S. C. 886); 

(2) Section 4688 of the Revised Statutes 
(33 U. S. C. 887); 

(3) Paragraph 7 of section 73 of the act 
of January 12, 1895, as amended (28 Stat: 
613; 44 U. S. C, 247); 

(4) The last paragraph of section 1 of 
the act of March 4, 1909 (35 Stat. 974; 33 
U. S. C. 863); 

(5) The act of March 9, 1909 (35 Stat. 
1064; 33 U. S. C. 889 and 890). 


The statement presented by Mr. 
Bricker is as follows: 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE AND NEED IN SUPPORT 
OF THE PROPOSED LEGISLATION To INCREASE 
THE EFFICIENCY OF THE COAST AND GEO- 
DETIC SURVEY, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


The proposed legislation has two distinct 
purposes: First, to amend existing law to 
refiect current needs and practices, and sec- 
ond, to repeal several laws which are no 
longer valid or useful. The various pro- 
posals are set forth in detail in the follow- 
ing analysis by section. 


ANALYSIS BY SECTION 


Section 1 corrects a provision in present 
legislation (33 U. S. C. 862) by which com- 
missioned officers and field employees are 
prohibited from making allotments from 
their pay while stationed in the District of 
Columbia. This prohibition causes incon- 
venience and occasions unnecessary clerical 
work in the case of officers and field person- 
nel temporarily assigned to Washington, 
particularly as regards allotments for pay- 
ment of national service life insurance 
premiums. 

Section 2 (a): The titles “aid,” “junior 
hydrographic and geodetic engineer,” and 
“hydrographic and geodetic engineer“ are 
no longer used. Under section 2 of the act 
of June 3, 1948 (62 Stat. 297; 33 U. S. C. 
853a), Officers are commissioned in the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey in grades from 
ensign to captain and in relative rank with 
officers of the Navy. The requirement for 


proof of mental and physical fitness for 
appointment or promotion is retained. The 
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proposed amendment contains no substan- 
tive change and conforms with present 
promotion policies. 

Section 2 (b) clears up an ambiguity oc- 
casioned by earlier legislation to the effect 
that officers transferred to the War or Navy 
Departments shall rank with and after of- 
ficers of their equivalent grades in those 
services. The Judge Advocate General of 
the Army has found it necessary to con- 
strue this wording literally. As a result, an 
officer of the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
serving in the Armed Forces always remains 
at the bottom of his grade regardless of the 
date of his commission, and officers of the 
Army and Navy promoted to his grade sub- 
sequent to him immediately supersede him 
in precedence. The amendment will permit 
recognition of the qualifications and expe- 
rience of an officer of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey serving with the military forces 
where assignments are predicated on senior- 
ity in grade and lineal list number. The 
War Department has suggested that remedial 
legislation be obtained. The titles of “hy- 
drographic and geodetic engineer,” “junior 
hydrographic and geodetic engineer,” and 
“aid,” used in the act of May 22, 1917, 
have been displaced by titles of rank relative 
with officers of the Navy in subsequent 
legislation. The pay stipulated in the act of 
May 22, 1917, has been changed by legislation 
affecting all commissioned services. 

Section 3 (a) authorizes the crediting to 
commissioned officers of service as deck ofii- 
cer and junior engineer for purposes of pro- 
motion. Present law authorizes the credit- 
ing of all such service for purposes of pay, 
allowances, retirement, and retirement pay, 
but only service in excess of 1 year as deck 
officer and junior engineer is creditable for 
promotion purposes. The practice of requir- 
ing a probationary period of 6 months as 
deck officer has been abandoned and newly 
appointed officers are commissioned as en- 
signs immediately. Deck officer or junior 
engineer service is the equivalent of service 
as ensign in all respects. Officers in both 
grades receive the same assignments and per- 
form the same type of duty. 

Section 3 (b): Under present law the As- 
sistant Director is appointed without speci- 
fication as to term of office. The proposed 
amendment would authorize a 4-year term 
of office and permit reappointment for fur- 
ther periods of 4 years each. This is in line 
with the law governing the appointment of 
the Director of the Bureau. Provision is also 
made for automatic termination of the As- 
sistant Director’s appointment at an earlier 
date in the event that a new Director is 
appointed. 

The second proviso of the section is fur- 
ther amended by deleting the clause “and 
the authorized number of ensigns shall be 
decreased accordingly.” The maximum num- 
ber of commissioned officers on the active 
list is fixed in the annual appropriation act. 
As presently written this section could be 
interpreted to force the discharge of an en- 
sign when and if the Director or Assistant 
Director reverted to a permanent grade, al- 
though this is not the intent of the law. 
Since the maximum number of active-duty 
Officers is fixed in other law, there appears 
to be no need for this restriction, 

Section 4 (a) adds to the law a provision 
for promotion of ensigns after 2 years of 
service when vacancies exist in the next 
higher grade. This service has no provision 
for temporary promotions, as other commis- 
sioned services have, except in time of war 
when temporary promotions may be made 
to fill vacancies caused by transfer of offi- 
cers to the military services. The competi- 
tion for well-qualified graduate engineers is 
very keen. The necessity for some additional 
incentive to induce our ensigns to remain in 
the service is apparent. The law prohibits 
the promotion of ensigns until 3 years of 
creditable service have been completed. This 


prohibition is a severe deterrent to recruit- 
ment of junior 
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Section 4 (b): The law contains no spe- 
cific provision for original appointments as 
ensign in the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
The proposed amendment inserts the words 
“Appointment in and“ before the word pro- 
motions” at the beginning of the section. 
As amended, the law will conform with pres- 
ent practices. 

Section 5 (1): This statute was enacted 
on June 17, 1844. At that time officers of 
the Navy were assigned to duty on hydro- 
graphic surveys and officers of the Army were 
employed on topographic surveys. Such as- 
signments were made at the request of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. No Army officers 
have been assigned to such duty since 1861 
and no Navy officer has been so assigned since 
1898. While repeal of this act would cancel 
the authority of the Secretary of Commerce 
to request assignment of Army and Navy of- 
ficers to survey duty, the act of July 10, 
1832 (4 Stat. 571; 33 U. S. C. 884) gives the 
President the power to employ all persons 
in the land and naval service of the United 
States in the execution of the statutes relat- 
ing to the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

Section 5 (2): This act is a corollary to 
section 4687 R. S. and provides for payment 
of subsistence to officers of the Army or Navy 
when assigned to duty with the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. Other law (The Career 
Compensation Act of 1949) provides an ade- 
quate legal basis for payment of such al- 
lowances. 

Section 5 (3): The annual report of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey has not been 
printed in quarto form since 1912. The re- 
port to Congress submitted annually by the 
Secretary of Commerce contains a full state- 
ment of all expenditures made under the di- 
rection of the Director of the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey (33 U. S. C. 888) and a brief 
summary of the work done by the bureau 
during the year covered by the report. Ref- 
erence is made to the Comptroller General’s 
decision No. B109771 dated October 17, 1952. 

Section 5 (4): With the granting of inde- 
pendence to the Philippine Islands all re- 
sponsibility for surveys in the islands was as- 
sumed by the new republic. Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey officers are no longer assigned 
to duty in the Philippines; therefore, the 
law is no longer of use. 

Section 5 (5): Section 5 of the Act of Au- 
gust 6, 1947 (61 Stat. 788; 33 U. S. C. 883e) 
contains sufficient authority for the Direc- 
tor to enter into cooperative agreements of 
this nature with any State. The surveys re- 
quired under the act of March 9, 1909, have 
been completed. 


ESTIMATE OF COSTS 

Section 4 (a): Pay and allowances for 
commissioned officers would be increased 
$549.12 for each ensign promoted to lieu- 
tenant (junior grade) at the end of 2 years. 

All other sections of the bill are for the 
purpose of improving administrative proce- 
dures only, and no additional costs are in- 
volved. Some small savings will be realized 
through elimination of complications in ac- 
counting work on allotments of pay. 


USE OF WORKING CAPITAL FUND, 
AND CERTAIN IMPROVEMENTS IN 
FISCAL PRACTICES BY BUREAU OF 
STANDARDS 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, by re- 
quest, I introduce for appropriate refer- 
ence a bill to amend the act of March 
3, 1901 (31 Stat. 1449), as amended, to 
incorporate in the organic act of the 
National Bureau of Standards the au- 
thority to use the Working Capital Fund, 
and to permit certain improvements in 
fiscal practices. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill, together with a state- 
ment of purpose and need for the pro- 
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posed legislation be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill and 
statement will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3680) to amend the act 
of March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. 1449), as 
amended, to incorporate in the organic 
act of the National Bureau of Standards 
the authority to use the Working Capi- 
tal Fund, and to permit certain improve- 
ments in fiscal practices, introduced by 
Mr. Bricker (by request), was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act of March 
3, 1901 (31 Stat. 1449), as amended, be, and 
the same hereby is, further amended by 
repealing section 11, redesignating section 
8 as section 7, and amending the same to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 7. In order to recover costs for serv- 
ices performed under authority of section 3 
of this act, charges therefor may be based 
on fixed prices or estimated cost. The appro- 
priation or fund bearing the cost of the 
services may be reimbursed, or the Secre- 
tary may require advanced payment sub- 
ject to such adjustment on completion of 
the work as may be agreed upon.” 

Sec. 2. Such act is further amended by re- 
designating section 12 as section 8 and 
amending it to read as follows: 

“SEc. 8. In the absence of specific agree- 
ment to the contrary, additional facilities, 
including equipment, purchased pursuant 
to the performance of services authorized by 
section 3 of this act shall become the prop- 
erty of the Department of Commerce.” 

Sec. 3. Such act is further amended by 
redesignating section 13 as section 11 and 
by adding the following sections: 

“Sec. 12. (a) The National Bureau of 
Standards is authorized to utilize in the 
performance of its functions the working 
capital fund established by the act of June 
29, 1950 (64 Stat. 275), and additional 
amounts as from time to time may be re- 
quired for the purposes of said fund are 
hereby authorized to be appropriated, 

“(b) The working capital of the fund 
shall be available for obligation and pay- 
ment for any activities authorized by the 
act of March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. 1449), as 
amended, and for any activities for which 
provision is made in the appropriations 
which reimburse the fund. 

“(c) The fund may be credited with ad- 
vances and reimbursements, including re- 
ceipts from non-Federal sources, for services 
performed under the authority of section 3 
of this act. 

“(d) As used in this act the term cost 
shall be construed to include directly re- 
lated expenses and appropriate charges for 
indirect and administrative expenses. 

“(e) The amount of any earned net in- 
come resulting from the operation of the 
fund at the close of each fiscal year shall be 
paid into the general fund of the Treasury: 
Provided, That such earned net income may 
be applied first to restore any prior impair- 
ment of the fund.” 


The statement presented by Mr. 
Bricker is as follows: 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE AND NEED FOR PROPOSED 
LEGISLATION 


The proposed legislation for the National 
Bureau of Standards will further amend the 
Bureau’s Organic Act, the act of March 3, 
1901 (31 Stat. 1449; 15 U. S. C. 271). These 
amendments will authorize the National 
Bureau of Standards to retain fees received 
from the public for services performed; will 
allow the Bureau to charge fixed prices for 
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services performed for other agencies; will 
incorporate authority for the use of the 
working capital fund in the Organic Act, 
and will permit changes in the accounting 
treatment under the fund. The following 
paragraphs explain the need and intent of 
each section in the proposed legislation. 

The proposed section 7 will replace the 
present sections 8 and 11 of the act, which 
sections provide for payment for services 
rendered to the public and to other agencies. 
Fees now received from the public (indus- 
trial and educational institutions as well as 
private individuals) must be deposited to 
miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury. Sec- 
tion 7 will authorize the Bureau to use these 
fees to reimburse the appropriations bearing 
the cost of providing the services. The cali- 
brations and comparisons for which these 
fees are paid are basic functions of the Bu- 
reau. These services are important to edu- 
cational, industrial, and Government organ- 
izations in achieving technological progress. 
Since the number of requests for calibration 
and testing services is not readily predict- 
able, the work program should be adjust- 
able to the volume of requests. The budg- 
etary process does not permit flexible com- 
pliance with important changes in service 
requirements. Financing this work out of 
fees paid by the recipient of the service will 
facilitate compliance with changes in their 
needs and will enable the Bureau to elimi- 
nate the large and mounting backlog of un- 
filled orders. 

Section 7 will also permit, but not require, 
the Bureau to charge State governments for 
services performed. Under the present act, 
services must be provided without charge 
to State governments. State governments 
and municipalities occasionally request spe- 
cial services for which they are willing to 
pay the cost. Such payments are not ac- 
cepted because the Bureau does not have 
clear authority to do so. At any rate, such 
payments are not available to reimburse the 
Bureau, and usually, therefore, the special 
services cannot be provided because Bureau 
appropriations are insufficient to defray the 
cost. A similar situation exists with respect 
to private subcontractors of other Govern- 
ment agencies who have occasion to request 
services from the Bureau in connection with 
the work being performed on Government 
contract. This section will permit the Bu- 
reau to charge such organizations directly 
for the services performed replacing the pres- 
ent unwieldly practice of charging the con- 
tracting Government agency. 

The proposed section 7 will continue the 
practice of charging other agencies for serv- 
ices performed, but will clarify the method 
of determining the amount to be charged. 
Where feasible, fixed prices based on esti- 
mated cost will be permitted, thus simplify- 
ing financial arrangement with other agen- 
cies and eliminating the burden of numer- 
ous small adjustments in charges. Where 
the nature or duration of the work makes 
impracticable the establishment of fixed 
prices, this section authorizes either advance 
payment to cover estimated costs (subject 
to adjustment upon completion) or reim- 
bursement for costs of services performed. 

Section 12 of the present act, which is be- 
ing redesignated as section 8, provides for 
the Department of Commerce to retain title 
to equipment purchased in connection with 
work financed by other agencies. The 
amended language is proposed to affirm the 
Department's title to structural or experi- 
mental facilities. As in the case of equip- 
ment, optimum benefit can usually be ob- 
tained from such facilities by making them 
available for use by the Bureau in other re- 
search or testing activities. 

Section 12 will incorporate in the Bu- 
reau's Organic Act the authority, initially 
provided by the Deficiency Appropriation 
Act, 1950 (64 Stat. 275), to use the working 
capital fund. Since approval for certain new 
elements in accounting treatment under the 
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fund is being requested in this legislation, 
for the sake of unity the proposal has been 
drafted to introduce into the basic legisla- 
tion of the Bureau all of the authority for 
the use of the fund. Subsection (a) also 
provides authorization for appropriations to 
increase the corpus of the fund if such in- 
crease is needed in the future. 

The fund may be used as a source of oper- 
ating capital for any of the activities of the 
Bureau and may be expended for any pur- 
poses for which the appropriations which 
will reimburse the fund are available. As 
disbursements are made for work in process, 
the fund is to be reimbursed from appro- 
priate sources, such as Bureau appropria- 
tions, working funds, gifts and bequests, fees 
received from the public, or by reimburse- 
ment from other agencies. Such reimburse- 
ment shall be made by payment to the fund 
of fixed prices or by payment of charges 
based on the estimated cost of services, in 
accordance with the authority granted to the 
Bureau by section 7 of the act. 

Subsection (c) will also provide authority, 
not now provided, to make payments to the 
fund in advance of performance of services. 
This authority will enable the Bureau to 
avoid shortages in operating cash without re- 
ceiving additional appropriations to increase 
the working capital. During periods of 
emergency increases in program activity, the 
Bureau has been faced with a serious short- 
age of operating cash which occasionally has 
necessitated delays in payment of vouchers 
for services received. 

Subsection (d) presents a more general 
definition of the term cost than is presently 
incorporated in the authority for the use of 
the fund. The act which originally estab- 
lished the working capital fund provided 
that reimbursements shall include handling 
and related charges, reserves for deprecia- 
tion of equipment and accrued leave, and 
building construction and alterations di- 
rectly related to the work for which reim- 
bursement is made. Subsection (d) will 
permit the inclusion of any or all of these 
elements in the determination of costs of 
services performed but would not preclude 
the charging of other items. Accordingly, 
the accounting system to be followed in con- 
nection with the use of the working capital 
fund would be left to the administrative dis- 
cretion of the Department of Commerce, 
subject, of course, to the requirements of the 
Bureau of the Budget, the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and the Comptroller General. 

Since a significant part of the work per- 
formed by the Bureau would be paid for on 
the basis of fixed prices or fees, the procedure 
for handling surpluses or deficits in the cap- 
ital of the fund is needed. Subsection (e) 
provides for the depositing of any earned 
net income in the general fund of the Treas- 
ury after first restoring any deficit in work- 
ing capital due to prior operating losses. 


NATIONAL BUREAU or STANDARDS Basic 
LEGISLATION 


(New language in italic; deleted language in 
black brackets) 


ORGANIC ACT 
Act of March 3, 1901, as amended 


Section 1. The Office of Standard Weights 
and Measures shall be known as the National 
Bureau of Standards. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of Commerce (here- 
inafter referred to as the Secretary“) is 
authorized to undertake the following func- 
tions: 

(a) The custody, maintenance, and devel- 
opment of the national standards of meas- 
urement, and the provision of means and 
methods for making measurements consist- 
ent with those standards, including the 
comparison of standards used in scientific 
investigations, engineering, manufacturing, 
commerce, and educational institutions with 
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the standards adopted or recognized by the 
Government. 

(b) The determination of physical con- 
stants and properties of materials when such 
data are of great importance to scientific or 
manufacturing interests and are not to be 
obtained of sufficient accuracy elsewhere. 

(c) The development of methods for test- 
ing materials, mechanisms, and structures, 
and the testing of materials, supplies, and 
equipment, including items purchased for 
use of Government departments and inde- 
pendent establishments. 

(d) Cooperation with other governmental 
agencies and with private organizations in 
the establishment of standard practices, in- 
corporated in codes and specifications. 

(e) Advisory service to Government agen- 
cies on scientific and technical problems. 

(f) Invention and development of devices 
to serve special needs of the Government. 

In carrying out the functions enumerated 
in this section, the Secretary is authorized to 
undertake the following activities and simi- 
lar ones for which need may arise in the 
operations of Government agencies, scientific 
institutions, and industrial enterprises: 

(1) The construction of physical stand- 
ards; 

(2) The testing, calibration, and certifica- 
tion of standards and standard measuring 
apparatus; 

(3) The study and improvement of instru- 
ments and methods of measurements; 

(4) The investigation and testing of rail- 
road track scales, elevator scales, and other 
scales used in weighing commodities for 
interstate shipment; 

(5) Cooperation with the States in secur- 
ing uniformity in weights and measures laws 
and methods of inspection; 

(6) The preparation and distribution of 
standard samples such as those used in 
checking chemical analyses, temperature, 
color, viscosity, heat of combustion, and 
other basic properties of materials; also the 
preparation and sale or other distribution 
of standard instruments, apparatus and ma- 
terials for calibration of measuring equip- 
ment; 

(7) The development of methods of chem- 
ical analysis and synthesis of materials, and 
the investigation of the properties of rare 
substances; 

(8) The study of methods of producing 
and of measuring high and low temperatures; 
and the behavior of materials at high and 
at low temperatures; 

(9) The investigation of radiation, radio- 
active substances, and X-rays, their uses, 
and means of protection of persons from 
their harmful effects; 

(10) The study of the atomic and molec- 
ular structure of the chemical elements, 
with particular reference to the character- 
istics of the spectra emitted, the use of 
spectral observations in determining chem- 
ical composition of materials, and the re- 
lation of molecular structure to the practical 
usefulness of materials; 

(11) The broadcasting of radio signals of 
standard frequency; 

(12) The investigation of the conditions 
which affect the transmission of radio waves 
from their source to a receiver; 

(13) The compilation and distribution of 
information on such transmission of radio 
waves as a basis for choice of frequencies 
to be used in radio operations; 

(14) The study of new technical processes 
and methods of fabrication of materials in 
which the Government has a special in- 
terest; also the study of methods of measure- 
ment and technical processes used in the 
manufacture of optical glass and pottery, 
proti tile, terra cotta, and other clay prod- 
ucts; 

(15) The determination of properties of 
building materials and structural elements, 
and encouragement of their standardiza- 
tion and most effective use, including in- 
vestigation of fire-resisting properties of 
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building materials and conditions under 
which they may be most efficiently used, 
and the standardization of types of appli- 
ances for fire prevention; 

(16) Metallurgical research, including 
study of alloy steels and light metal alloys; 
investigation of foundry practice, casting, 
rolling, and forging; prevention of corrosion 
of metals and alloys; behavior of bearing 
metals; and development of standards for 
metals and sands; 

(17) The operation of a laboratory of ap- 
plied mathematics; 

(18) The prosecution of such research in 
engineering, mathematics, and the physical 
sciences as may be necessary to obtain basic 
data pertinent to the functions specified 
herein; and 

(19) The compilation and publication of 
general scientific and technical data result- 
ing from the performance of the functions 
specified herein or from other sources when 
such data are of importance to scientific or 
manufacturing interests or to the general 
public, and are not available elsewhere, in- 
cluding demonstration of the results of the 
Bureau's work by exhibits or otherwise as 
may be deemed most effective. 

Sec. 3. The Bureau shall exercise its func- 
tions for the Government of the United 
States; for any State or municipal govern- 
ment within the United States; or for any 
scientific society, educational institution, 
firm, corporation, or individual within the 
United States engaged in manufacturing or 
other pursuits requiring the use of standards 
or standard measuring instruments. All re- 
quests for the services of the Bureau shall 
be made in accordance with the rules and 
regulations established in sections 8 and 9 
of this act. 

Sec. 4. (Salaries of officers and employees. 
This section superseded by Classification 
Act.) 

Sec. 5. The Director shall be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. He shall have the 
general supervision of the Bureau, its equip- 
ment, and the exercise of its functions. He 
shall make an annual report to the Secretary 
of Commerce, including an abstract of the 
work done during the year and a financial 
statement. He may issue, when necessary, 
bulletins for public distribution, containing 
such information as may be of value to the 
public or facilitate the Bureau in the exer- 
cise of its functions. 

Sec. 6. The officers and employees of the 
Bureau, except the Director, shall be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Commerce at 
such time as their respective services may 
become necessary. 

(Sec. 7 of original act made appropria- 
tions for the Bureau. This section unused 
in recent years.) 

(Sec. 8. For all comparisons, calibrations, 
tests, or investigations, performed by the 
National Bureau of Standards, under sections 
1-13 of this act, as amended and supple- 
mented, except those performed for the 
Government of the United States or State 
governments within the United States, a fee 
sufficient in each case to compensate the 
National Bureau of Standards for the entire 
cost of the services rendered shall be charged, 
according to a schedule perpared by the Di- 
rector of the National Bureau of Standards 
and approved by the Secretary of Commerce. 
All moneys received from such sources shall 
be paid into the Treasury to the credit of 
miscellaneous receipts. J 

Sec. 7. In order to recover costs for serv- 
ices performed under authority of section 3 
of this act, charges therefor may be based on 
fixed prices or estimated cost. The appropri- 
ation or fund bearing the cost of the services 
may be reimbursed, or the Secretary may re- 
quire advance payment subject to such ad- 
justment on completion of the work as may 
be agreed upon. 

(Sec. 12. In the absence of specific agree- 
ment to the contrary, equipment purchased 
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by the Department of Commerce from trans- 
ferred or advanced funds in order to carry 
out an investigation authorized in sections 
1-13 of this act for another Government 
agency shall become the property of the 
Department of Commerce for use in subse- 
quent investigations. 

Sec. 8. In the absence of specific agreement 
to the contrary, additional facilities, includ- 
ing equipment, purchased pursuant to the 
performance of services authorized by section 
3 of this act shall become the property of 
the Department of Commerce. 

Sec. 9. The Secretary of Commerce shall, 
from time to time, make regulations regard- 
ing the payment of fees, the limits of toler- 
ance to be attained in standards submitted 
for verification, the sealing of standards, the 
disbursement and receipt of moneys, and 
such other matters as he may deem neces- 
sary for carrying this act into effect. 

Sec. 10. There shall be a visiting commit- 
tee of five members to be appointed by the 
Secretary of Commerce, to consist of men 
prominent in the various interests involved, 
and not in the employ of the Government. 
This committee shall visit the bureau at least 
once a year, and report to the Secretary of 
Commerce upon the efficiency of its scien- 
tific work and the condition of its equipment. 
The members of this committee shall serve 
without compensation, but shall be paid the 
actual expenses incurred in attending its 
meetings. The period of service of the mem- 
bers of the committee shall be so arranged 
that one member shall retire each year, and 
the appointments to be for a period of 5 
years. Appointments made to fill vacancies 
occurring other than in the regular manner 
are to be made for the remainder of the 
period in which the vacancy exists. 

(Sec. 11. For all services rendered for other 
Government agencies by the Secretary in the 
performance of functions specified in sec- 
tions 1-13 of this act, the Department of 
Commerce may be reimbursed in accordance 
with section 601 of the Economy Act of June 
30. 1932.1 

Sec. 11. (a) The Secretary of Commerce is 
authorized to accept and utilize gifts or 
bequests of real or personal property for the 
purpose of aiding and facilitating the work 
authorized in sections 1 to 13 of this act. 

(b) for the purpose of Federal income, 
estate, and gift taxes, gifts and bequests 
accepted by the Secretary of Commerce un- 
der the authority of sections 1 to 13 of this 
act shall be deemed to be gifts and bequests 
to or for the use of the United States. 

Sec. 12. (a) The National Bureau of Stand- 
ards is authorized to utilize in the perform- 
ance of its functions the working capital 
fund established by the act of June 29, 1950 
(64 Stat. 275), and additional amounts as 
from time to time may be required for the 
purposes of said funds are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated. 

(b) The working capital of the fund shall 
be available for obligation and payment for 
any activities authorized by the act of March 
3,.1901 (31 Stat. 1449), as amended, and for 
any activities for which provision is made in 
the appropriations which reimburse the fund. 

(c) The fund may be credited with ad- 
vances and reimbursements, including re- 
ceipts from non-Federal sources, for services 
performed under the authority of section 3 of 
this act. 

(d) As used in this act the term “cost” 
shall be construed to include directly related 
expenses and appropriate charges for indirect 
and administrative expenses. 

(e) The amount of any earned net income 
resulting from the operation of the fund at 
the close of each fiscal year shall be paid 
into the general fund of the Treasury: Pro- 
vided, That such earned net income may be 
applied first to restore any prior impairment 
of the jund. 

Previous section 13 redesignated as sec- 
tion 11.1 
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REVISION OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
LAWS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. BENNETT submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
the bill (H. R. 8300) to revise the in- 
ternal revenue laws of the United States, 
which was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 

Mr, GEORGE submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him to 
House bill 8300, supra, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


THE NEED FOR ACTION ON THE 
AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. 
President, one of the great organizations 
of patriotic Americans which have been 
consistent advocates of an adequate mer- 
chant marine based on a sound, long- 
term maritime policy, is the American 
Legion. x 

Typical of its constructive efforts in 
the maritime field is an editorial 
captioned “Act on the Murray Report 
Now!”, published in the May-June, 1954, 
issue of the Merchant Marine Bulletin, 
issued by the national security commis- 
sion of the Legion. 

Written by Henry Parke, chairman of 
the Legion’s national merchant marine 
commission, the editorial acclaims the 
merchant marine program presented in 
the Commerce Department’s recently 
issued report on maritime subsidy policy, 
but wisely warns that “the program by 
itself is not enough. Any failure to start 
rebuilding our merchant fleet at the ear- 
liest possible date can mean the differ- 
ence between ultimate success and 
failure.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial from the Merchant Marine 
Bulletin be printed in the body of the 
Recorp, at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


From the Merchant Marine Bulletin of May- 
June 1954, issued by the national security 
commission of the American Legion] 


ACT ON THE MURRAY REPORT Now! 


(By Henry Parke, chairman, national mer- 
chant marine committee) 


The program recently presented to Con- 
gress by Under Secretary of Commerce 
Robert B. Murray is a light in the darkness 
for our neglected merchant marine. Ship- 
ping men and others who have perceived the 
plight of our shipping and the growing peril 
that the United States would fall back into 
old errors, which might this time be disas- 
trous, will take heart from this evidence that 
the executive branch of the Government, at 
least, is alive to the situation and its dangers. 
Several of the latter are clearly recognized 
and faced in the Murray conclusions and 
recommendations: high operating and build- 
ing costs, block obsolescence, national de- 
fense inadequacies, the trend toward foreign 
flag transfers, the coastwise vacuum. 
Against these threats, we are glad to see the 
Department of Commerce on record as be- 
lieving in the soundness of the basic mari- 
time policy set forth in the Merchant Marine 
and amending acts, as reaffirming the parity 
concept underlying maritime subsidies, as 
convinced that a minimum construction pro- 
gram of 60 ships a year is needed for the next 
10 years, as determined to extend aid to 
tramp operators, and as upholding the prin- 
ciple of cargo preference, 
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ACTION MUST FOLLOW 


But the program by itself is not enough. 
No sincere supporter of an adequate mer- 
chant fleet can afford to relax at this point. 
The Under Secretary has pointed out what 
can and should be done, but nothing has 
actually been done, and it is already very 
late in the day. No effort should be spared 
to convince Congress of the urgency of the 
problems indicated and the critical need of 
implementing action on the recommenda- 
tions advanced in this enlightened report. 

Nor is the program all that we think it 
should be—sound though it is in major out- 
line. It embodies no recommendation as to 
King’s Point, which we consider indispen- 
sable to national defense and the long-range 
maintenance of high professional and tech- 
nical standards in our merchant fleet. It 
reaches the rather surprising conclusion that 
our reserve of passenger-carrying vessels is 
“nearly adequate.” We had not supposed so. 
It promises a future report on the coastwise 
crisis, but takes a calm, even resigned, tone 
regarding that whole situation. Most seri- 
ous is a general lack of stress on the imme- 
diacy of the overall merchant marine prob- 
lem. No specific administration requests for 
legislation are possible before the next Con- 
gress, and the legislative branch is not noted 
for swift action. True, the report does point 
out that replacements must be made within 
the next 10 years if block obsolescence is to 
be averted, but 10 years may sound to con- 
gressional ears like a long time, with ample 
leisure for deliberation. The fact is that the 
crisis is here, now. Any failure to start re- 
building our merchant fleet at the earliest 
possible date can mean the difference be- 
tween ultimate success and failure. 


THE SHIPBUILDING CRISIS 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the body of the RECORD a 
statement prepared by me in regard to 
the distressed condition of the United 
States shipbuilding industry. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR PAYNE ON THE 
SHIPBUILDING CRISIS 


The distressed condition of the Nation’s 
shipbuilding industry has been a matter 
of increasing concern to all public-spirited 
citizens interested in our Nation’s ability 
to mobilize quickly in the event of a na- 
tional crisis. Because employment and pro- 
duction in this industry have been subject 
to greater fluctuations than perhaps any 
other industry, it has become easy for the 
uninformed observer to consider the pres- 
ent situation as just another shipbuilding 
problem. However, it is no exaggeration to 
say that if the conditions under which the 
industry is now operating continue, this 
country will find itself completely unable to 
meet the shipping and shipbuilding require- 
ments that would develop in the event of full 
mobilization. 

At first glance, the figures giving the in- 
dustry's output appear reassuring. It is true 
that during 1953, the Nation’s shipyards pro- 
duced a total of 45 sizable sea-going vessels 
with a total weight of 570,000 gross tons. 
This is higher than any postwar year except 
1946 when many wartime contracts were still 
being completed. 

Despite these 1953 launchings, the present 
condition of the industry can only be de- 
scribed in terms of a crisis. This results 
from the fact that not a single contract for a 
sea-going, off-shore merchant ship of any 
type has been placed in a United States 
coastal shipyard since December 1952. Dur- 
ing this entire 18-month period, the ship- 

| yards have been working solely on orders 
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that were placed before that time. These 
orders are now rapidly being completed. As 
each of these ships are delivered, a substan- 
tial number of workers are laid off because 
the particular shipyard has received no new 
work on which they can be employed. 

At the present time, according to the most 
recent report of the Shipbuilders Council of 
America, only 32 large merchant vessels 
were in production or on order as of May 
1, 1954. Moreover, fully 17 or over a half 
of this total, were scheduled to be delivered 
during May, June, and July. 

The situation is thus becoming increas- 
ingly critical. I find that this country, whose 
shipbuilding industry once led the world, 
has slipped to seventh place among ship- 
building nations. As of April 1, the ship- 
yards of Great Britain, Sweden, Germany, 
Holland, France, and Norway were all con- 
structing a greater volume of tonnage in 
merchant shipping than the United States. 
The United States share of the world ship- 
building tonnage has slipped from 7.7 per- 
cent as of April 1953, to 4.4 percent in April 
of this year. 

The lack of orders for new ships has been 
translated into substantial layoffs for the 
workers in the Nation’s shipyards. Re 
from all over the country make it clear that 
yards on the Atlantic, gulf, and Pacific 
coasts have been affected. The most recent 
available figures of the Department of La- 
bor show that private yards employed in 
March 1954 a total of 115,000 workers, in- 
cluding those working on Navy contracts 
and repair work, as well as the construction 
of merchant vessels. Since March, there have 
been a number of layoffs so that today’s 
employment is substantially lower. During 
the past 2 years, for example, employment in 
the private yards in the North Atlantic area 
has dropped 25 percent from 62,400 workers 
to 46,300. 

At the height of World War II, America’s 
private shipyards employed almost 1,400,000 
workers. Today’s employment, therefore, 
represents only 8 percent of the peak 
reached late in 1943. The Pacific coast has 
suffered the sharpest decline with the re- 
sult that its present employment is only 
3 percent of the 1943 peak. 

If this industry were devoting its facili- 
ties to the production of costume jewelry, 
television sets, or even automobiles, the 
drop of employment and loss of production, 
while naturally a matter of serious concern 
to those directly involved, might not require 
the specific attention of the Congress. But 
in this case, the industry which has suffered 
this agonizing loss of employment is operat- 
ing directly in the public interest. The 
shipbuilding facilities of the Nation are a 
vital part of our Nation’s defense program. 
The success of any overseas operation de- 
pends directly on the availability of speedy 
modern vessels to transport both men and 
equipment. 

Considerations of national defense require 
that sufficient shipbuilding facilities be 
maintained in operation, together with the 
employment of the necessary skills, to con- 
stitute a nucleus of facilities and manpower 
adequate for rapid expansion in the event 
of full mobilization. 

It is clear that under today's conditions, 
this requirement is not being fulfilled. In 
fact, this is the specific conclusion which 
has been reached by a most careful and 
thorough study of the entire maritime in- 
dustry made by the Department of Com- 
merce and the Maritime Administration. 
This report, which reviews the Nation's pol- 
icies regarding both the shipping and ship- 
building industries, is very emphatic about 
the conditions which have recently de- 
veloped in the shipbuilding industry. 

The report recognizes that the most criti- 
cal factor with regard to shipbuilding fa- 
cilities is a lack of skilled and trained man- 
power. The report analyzes the manpower 
Tequirements necessary in the event of full 
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mobilization and concludes that a total of 
approximately 479,000 workers will be re- 
quired for merchant-ship construction in 
the event of another emergency. This is 
considerably below the 650,000 total that 
were employed at the World War II peak. 

Based on these requirements, the report 
points out that a so-called “mobilization 
nucleus” of 36,000 workers must be em- 
ployed during peacetime in merchant-ship 
construction in order to provide a basis for 
the necessary wartime expansion. One of 
the chief recommendations of the report is 
directed at this necessity for maintaining 
employment at this 36,000 level. The official 
recommendation of the report is for a con- 
struction program of 60 oceangoing ships 
a year. The report states a program of this 
size is necessary “to provide a nucleus of 
shipyard manpower capable of expansion to 
meet estimated mobilization requirements.” 

As a result of this report, we now have 
available a set of recommendations regard- 
ing the policy of the United States Govern- 
ment toward the shipping and shipbuilding 
industry, What is needed now is not further 
study of this problem, but rather the de- 
velopment and adoption of a specific plan 
for constructing sufficient vessels in private 
shipyards to maintain that mobilization 
nucleus of manpower which will be needed 
in the event of a full-scale emergency. 

The Water Transportation Subcommittee 
under the able leadership of its chairman, 
the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BUTLER], has been studying this matter for 
several months. On June 2, I joined as a 
cosponsor of S. 3546 which would provide 
for a program of modernizing merchant 
ships in the reserve fleet and thus provide 
an immediate workload for the Nation's 
distressed shipyards. This bill is, however, 
only a temporary expedient. 

On May 13 I introduced Senate Resolution 
246 which states that it is the sense of the 
Senate “that a plan be presented to the 
Congress of the United States which will 
provide for facilities for private ship con- 
struction and repair and also the building 
of vessels in a number great enough to meet 
any national emergency and to carry the 
commerce of the United States.” 

The American people should be made 
aware of the seriousness of the present 
crisis in the ship construction and repair 
industry. The details of a practical ship- 
building program should be worked out and 
approved during the present session of Con- 
gress. Unless action is taken immediately 
the American shipbuilding industry will be 
unable to meet our defense requirements in 
the event of a major national emergency 
without costly delays and at great added 
expense. 


THE PRESIDENT’S PROGRAM 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
on Friday, June 18, 1954, there appeared 
in the Washington Post and Times 
Herald a very thoughtful and construc- 
tive article by Roscoe Drummond, en- 
titled “The President’s Program—Legis- 
lation Adds Up.” In view of the signifi- 
cance of the contents of the article, I 
ask unanimous consent to have it printed 
in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PRESIDENT’s PROGRAM—LEGISLATION 

Apps Ur 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

The President’s legislative program is, on 
balance, looking up. Several important 
pieces of it—social security, public housing, 
tax reform—have lately moved along toward 
enactment. 
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It is too early to estimate what will pass 
and what will be lost in the remaining weeks 
of this Congress—an can happen in 
the closing days, even in the closing hours 
of a Congress eager to get home. It is too 
early to assess whether more Republicans or 
more Democrats are helping the President on 
the critical issues. These judgments will 
have to wait the full record and a detailed 
analysis of the votes on all important 
legislation. 

But there is one judgment which now 
seems amply visible and which deserves to 
be brought into focus. It is this: 

Regardless of what percentage of Mr. 
Eisenhower's program is passed, defeated or 
deferred, the President is getting through 
this ess as much significant, new do- 
mestic legislation as his predecessors achieved 
at any session during the past 14 years— 
Possibly more. 

True, the President may not even get half 
of what he asked from Congress this year. 
True, he has postponed most of his trade- 
and-tariff program in return for a one-year 
extension of the Reciprocal Trade Act with- 
out change, has temporarily lost his battle 
to amend the Taft-Hartley law and faces 
possible defeat on his appeal for flexible 
rather than rigid farm price supports. 

But there is another side to the picture and 
it presents, it seems to me, one of the cri- 
teria by which this session of Congress 
should be judged: 

Relative to all the President wanted, the 
results which he wins from this Congress 
may or may not look good. It remains to be 
seen. It is still undecided. But relative to 
what other recent Presidents have won from 
Congress, by way of significant, new domes- 
tic legislation—either in a one-year or a 
two-year session, President Eisenhower's 
legislative achievements now look as though 
they will be substantial, truly substantial— 
without anything to out-match them in more 
than a decade. 

Here are the parts of the President’s pro- 
gram which seem reasonably secure: 

Social Security—Increased payments and 
extension of coverage to take in 10 million 
more people. 

Unemployment insurance compensation— 
About six million more citizens to be em- 
braced. 

Housing—Decisive Senate approval, in- 
cluding authority to subsidize 35,000 public 
housing units, greatly increases the prospect 
that this legislation will emerge from House- 
Senate conference about as the President 
asked. 

Tax reform—A massive and monumental 
overhauling and updating of the tax struc- 
ture with considerable relief to the taxpayer 
and downward revision of excise taxes. 

Highways—Expanded highway construc- 
tion program passed by both Houses. 

St. Lawrence seaway—Sought by every 
President since Woodrow Wilson, finally 
passed by both Houses. 

Public health—Bill for Federal reinsur- 
ance of health building of medical facilities 
still has fair chance of enactment at this 
session. 

I am not arguing that this is a monu- 
mental record as it now stands. I am sim- 
ply saying—and I think it deserves to be 
said—that it equals, perhaps even exceeds 
anything which either President Roosevelt 
or President Truman accomplished over a 
similar period in their last 12 years of office. 

You recall how effectively President Tru- 
man used his case against what he called 
the “do-nothing” Republican Congress of 
1947 and 1948 (a Congress which had a no- 
table record in foreign policy) in his 1948 
campaign. His contention was that if the 
voters would only elect a Democratic Con- 
gress—along with himself—then Mr. Tru- 
man’s legislative program would begin to 
roll. The country did elect a Democratic 
Congress but Mr. Truman’s legislative pro- 
gram didn't roll very far. 
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ILLNESS OF FORMER PRESIDENT 
TRUMAN 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, Iam 
sure that all the Members of this body, 
all the Members of the entire Congress, 
and the people of the United States, irre- 
spective of political affiliations, and, in- 
deed, many persons all over the world, 
have been awaiting with anxious inter- 
est and prayerful hope the result of the 
gallant battle which former President 
Harry S. Truman has been making to 
regain his health and to surmount what 
appears to be a very serious illness. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the body of the 
Recorp, two items from the New York 
Times, one of June 21, 1954, and the 
other of June 28, 1954, which are expres- 
sive of the way the vast majority of 
Americans feel regarding former Presi- 
dent Truman. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of June 21, 1954} 
Mr. TRUMAN’s ILLNESS 

Harry S. Truman has seemed to have a 
good time being an ex-President. He has 
worked on his memoirs, traveled about the 
country, made a speech now and then, eaten 
quite a number of dinners in public, and 
when urged, has played the piano. He has 
been political when he felt like it, but he has 
not. felt like it all the time. He has shown 
himself a mellowing, good-natured man, and 
not disposed, except in a perfunctory way, to 
make trouble even for the Republicans. 

Now, unexpectedly, he is in the hospital 
getting over an operation. It is good to be 
told that in about 10 days, if all goes well, 
he will be out and around again, and once 
more be in the mood to play Hail, Hail, the 
Gang’s All Here, or some other cheerful ditty, 
on the piano. We need Mr. Truman as part 
of the national scenery. We wish him a 
quick recovery for our sake as well as for his 
own, and we hope he will be able to tell about 
“that operation” for many years to come. 


[From the New York Times of June 28, 1954] 
Mr. Truman Is STILL NEEDED 

Ex-President Truman can take at least this 
much comfort out of his illness, that it has 
shown him with what deep affection he is 
regarded throughout the Nation. A Presi- 
dent may be the center of rancorous con- 
troversy simply because of the office he holds 
and the power he controls. When he gives 
up the office and the power he is on his own; 
and as his political opponents no longer have 
to fear him or fight him, so no one has to 
placate him. Mr. Truman, arriving at this 
stage, became a sort of figure in a pageant, 
a favorite character in a book, and even an 
indurate Republican could enjoy his company 
and respect his store of wisdom and infor- 
mation. 

Since he packed up and moved back to 
Independence Mr. Truman has seemingly 
enjoyed his role, and the public has enjoyed 
seeing him enjoying it. He has been like a 
boy just out of school for the long summer 
vacation. And just now the public listens to 
the news with the prayerful hope that the 
vacation will not be prematurely terminated, 

Mr. Truman must make an early and full 
recovery—that is all there is to it. We need 
him now and will need him for many years 
to come. 


INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President. I wish 
at this time to read a very brief verse, 
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the title of which is “Independence Day 
Is Every Day in the U. S. A.“: 


You can eat steak, 

Ice cream and cake, ham and cheese. 

You can pray. 

You can think. 

You can vote as you please. 

You can laugh or cry. 

You can smile or sigh. 

No one will ask you why. 

You can read all papers, 

You can listen to all commentators 

With no fear from dictators. 

You can call the President by his first name 
“Ike,” 

Because in America we are all alike. 

You can be a Yankee, Giant, or Dodger fan, 

Thanks to our good old Uncle Sam, 


Mr. President, that came to me from 
Isaac Wechsler, of 40 West 72d Street, 
New York City. 


DISPOSITION OF MONEY RECEIVED 
FROM THE NATIONAL FORESTS 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record a statement I have pre- 
pared relating to the disposition of 
money received from the national for- 
ests, and in connection with that an 
article entitled “America’s Vacationland 
Becomes a Litter Case,” published in the 
Democratic Digest of July 1954. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR ANDERSON 


On March 9, 1953, I introduced S. 1261, 
relating to the disposition of money received 
from the national forests. The bill would 
set aside 10 percent of all income received 
from national forests during each fiscal year, 
but never to exceed $5,500,000 for the devel- 
opment, maintenance, and operation of rec- 
reational areas within the national forests, 

I introduced this bill because it has been 
impossible to obtain sufficient appropriations 
for the proper development and maintenance 
of these public camp and recreation areas. 
While the number of people visiting our 
forests and parks since the war has increased 
by leaps and bounds, we have appropriated 
less money to provide the facilities and care- 
necessary to protect the health and safety 
of the public. Public health authorities all 
over the country have been critical of the 
insanitary condition of our national parks 
and recreational areas in the national forests. 
I agree that deplorable conditions exist and 
are a serious threat to the health of the vis- 
iting public. 

The Department of Agriculture was re- 
quested to report on my bill, and in reporting, 
has stated that the Department is in sym- 
pathy with the purposes of the legislation 
and agrees that there is a need for additional 
funds. However, the report recommends 
that this need for funds be considered along 
with other needs as part of the regular budget 
and that funds be made available by appro- 
priation. Even though the need is recog- 
nized and the number of people visiting the 
forests annually has increased by about 7 
or 8 million since 1948, the Bureau of the 
Budget failed to include any request for 
additional funds when submitting its budget 
recommendations to Congress. 

What is true in our national forests recre- 
ational areas is also true of our national 
parks. The number of people visiting the 
parks has increased every year, and of course 
this has thrown an additional burden on the 
personnel and facilities in our national 
parks. I find, even in face of this serious 
situation, the administration has recom- 
mended approximately $14 million less for 
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this purpose than the previous Democratic 
administration had recommended. The 
Secretary of the Interior suggested that the 
House Appropriations Committee should take 
a look at this problem. As a result, the 
Republican-controlled House committee cut 
off $2,500,000 in funds in addition to $5 
million already lopped off by the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

I believe in efficient and economic opera- 
tion of the Government, but I also believe 
that we have an obligation to the people of 
the United States in providing safe and sani- 
tary conditions in our national parks and 
forest recreational areas. If we are not go- 
ing to do something about this problem, we 
should close some of them. I do not believe 
we should allow millions of vacationists to 
visit and camp in recreational areas that are 
so littered and filthy that the health of these 
people is placed in jeopardy. 

In order to direct further attention to this 
problem, I present for printing in the RECORD 
the following article appearing in the Demo- 
cratic Digest, of July 1954, entitled “Ameri- 
ca's Vacationland Becomes a Litter Case“: 


“AMERICA’S VACATIONLAND BECOMES A LITTER 
CASE 


“America’s best vacation, at bargain prices, 
is the way one writer described the great 
national-park areas. But the financial dif- 
ficulties that beset our national parks 
prompted another to caustically suggest a 
new kind of economy, such as having Old 
Faithful spout only during rush hours. 

“Fortunately, Old Faithful, the famous 
geyser in Yellowstone National Park, is in 
the good hands of nature. It is the man- 
made facilities—the roads and trails, the 
bridges, the cabins, and the sanitary facili- 

` ties—that are seriously deteriorating due to 
lack of funds. In addition, the understaffed 
park personnel this year will be responsible 
for the safety and comfort of an expected 
record number of visitors and have to cope 
with the customary number of litterbugs 
among them. 

“The litterbugs may seem like a small 
problem. But in a routine inspection in 
the Sabino Canyon picnic area rangers took 
time to tabulate the results of an invasion 
of litterbugs the night before and counted 
300 empty beer cans in addition to other 
trash. Multiply this by thousands of picnic 
areas and you realize the magnitude of the 
housekeeping job in national parks. 

“If the tourist pattern of last year is fol- 
lowed, at least 46 million people will visit 
America’s 28 national-park areas. They will 
explore the wonders of popular Yellowstone, 
Yosemite, Great Smoky, Grand Canyon, and 
others, established as public parks by act of 
Congress ‘as a pleasuring ground for the 
benefit and enjoyment of the people.’ 

“The American people can take pride in 
ownership of some 24 million acres of land 
in the national-park system. But unless 
adequate funds are voted for maintenance, 
they will take little pride in their present 
condition. 

“As the tourists arrive at their destination 
during these popular vacation months, they 
will view with awe the ageless natural beau- 
ties, the picturesque mountain peaks and 
sunny slopes. But the roads and trails lead- 
ing up to the bird’s-eye view may be too 
hazardous for travel. The forests of majes- 
tic fir, aspen, and pine may be littered with 
the trash of visitors before them. The natu- 
ral geysers and hot springs will spout grace- 
ful columns of water into the air, but the 
smooth lake may be closed to swimmers be- 
cause of pollution. 

“In addition, they will find those most 
dedicated of public servants—the over- 
worked, underpaid park personnel—with 
somewhat shattered morale. A shortage of 
funds this year means fewer workers to meet 
the avalanche of tourists expected and an 
almost impossible burden of responsibility 
for their safety and comfort. 
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“What it all adds up to is that our na- 
tional-park system is on the verge of a crisis 
chargeable to inadequate funds for its main- 
tenance. 

“The deterioration began during World 
War II when the emergency did not permit 
funds or manpower to keep up with needed 
repairs. Following the war and with the 
Nation’s economy at a healthy and prosper- 
ous level, a new surge of tourists swarmed 
to the parks. Last year brought the record 
peak of 46 million visitors, and this year, 
according to Conrad L. Wirth, Director of the 
National Park Service, an estimated 50 mil- 
lion people will visit the parks. 

“Capitol Hill in Washington and the White 
House itself are well aware of the parks’ 
condition. The New York Times reports, in 
a recent series of articles describing the 
deterioration of the national parks, that 
President Eisenhower summoned Interior 
Secretary McKay to discuss the problem. 
According to the Times, Secretary McKay 
told the President: 

do not think we have done too badly. 
I would like to have more money for the 
parks, but I do not think it is in the cards 
at this moment. So I think the thing to 
do is to have the (House Appropriations) 
Committee take a look at this and see what 
they think.’ 

“Mr. McKay's recommended ‘look’ resulted 
in a $2,500,000 cut by the Republican-con- 
trolled Appropriations Committee below the 
President’s modest budget request of $28,- 
468,000. The President himself had already 
lopped $5 million off the current budget— 
considerably less than the $40 million rec- 
ommended by the Democratic administra- 
tion in its last year in office. $ 

“Great Smoky, the most popular of the 
national parks in terms of number of vis- 
itors, wiil be hard hit by this cut. Most of 
Great Smoky’s 507,000 acres—almost 
equally divided between eastern Tennessee 
and western North Carolina—are accessible 
to energetic tourists. They find their rec- 
reation in climbing its winding mountain 
trails, camping in cool forests, in a carefree 
back to nature’ kind of holiday. 

“In the western mountain region, some of 
the 1 million tourists expected to visit Yel- 
lowstone National Park this season have al- 
ready streamed through its entrance gates. 
Eighty park rangers and thirty-six park nat- 
uralists will make a valiant effort to protect 
the people and the park. This is 17 fewer 
than in the summer of 1937, when less than 
half that number of persons came to view 
its grandeur. 

“Established 82 years ago, Yellowstone is 
the oldest of the national parks. It sprawls 
into three States—Wyoming, Montana, and 
Idaho, with most of its acreage in Wyoming. 
Among its natural wonders is a broad vol- 
canic plateau, bordered by picturesque 
mountain peaks and the amazing spectacle 
of some 3,000 geysers and hot springs, in- 
cluding its most famous, Old Faithful, spout- 
ing a graceful column of water high into 
the air. It includes Grand Canyon, a deep 
gorge penetrating into brilliantly colored 
volcanic rocks, cut through by the Yellow- 
stone River, which forms a lake at its outlet 
and flows on to plunge into impressive falls. 

“Far from saving money, last year’s cut 
for Yellowstone actually cost the Govern- 
ment money. The Republican budget re- 
duced funds for the temporary force, leav- 
ing no money for employees to man the 
entrance gates from September 15 until the 
park closed in October. Chief Ranger Otto 
Brown points out that $10,000 more in the 
budget would have brought in $47,000 in 
entrance fees. 

“That same kind of shortsightedness 
showed up in the budget for Grand Canyon. 
With a sharp reduction in funds and a sharp 
increase in visitors, there was no money for 
attendants to man one entrance station after 
6 o'clock in the evening. Visitors conse- 
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quently went in free, instead of paying the 
$1 admission. 

“A special problem at Grand Canyon is 
water supply, which is pumped from springs 
3,200 feet down the mile-up canyon. The 
New York Times warned that ‘use of the 
fresh water supply is so near its capacity 
that sewage is treated for re-use in boilers 
and other impersonal purposes.’ And if the 
supply is not augmented somewhat, ‘it is 
conceivable that limitations will have to be 
put on travel to the park.’ 

“Out in California, Yosemite National 
Park, with its 1,184 square miles in Califor- 
nia’s High Sierra country, is taking on a 
shabbiness in its buildings and trails that 
stands out in striking contrast to its natural 
waterfalls, deep canyons and giant redwoods. 
Here again the story is a shortage of funds. 
Yosemite’s permanent ranger force last year, 
when it attracted close to 1 million visitors, 
was less than it was in 1941, when a little 
over half a million visited the park. 

“On the whole, the National Park Service 
today is operating with only 24 percent of 
the man-year labor it had in 1941 (when 
CCC help was available) and is having diffi- 
culty in getting the kind of personnel it 
needs to do an effective job. Salaries are 
low. In Yosemite, for example, the New 
York Times points out that a permanent 
ranger with a master’s degree from the 
Colorado College of Agriculture and Mechan- 
ical Arts, starts at $3,410 a year and may 
expect up to 6 annual yearly wage increases 
of $125. 

“Despite all the handicaps, however, most 
reasonable tourists will attest to the cour- 
teous and patient service from park person- 
nel. This devotion to duty is in no small 
measure attributed to the morale of park 
employees. Bernard De Voto, writing in 
Harper’s magazine, described this morale as 
‘the most valuable asset the Service has ever 
had.’ And he adds: ‘Ever since it was or- 
ganized the Service has been able to do its 
difficult, complex and highly expert job with 
great distinction because it could count on 
this ardor and devotion. Personnel have 
always worked 16 hours a day and 7 days a 
week whenever such labor was necessary. 
Superintendent, rangers, engineers, summer 
staff, fire lookouts—they all drop their 
specialities to join a garbage-disposal crew 
or a rescue party, to sweep up tourist litter, 
to clean a defouled spring, to do anything 
else that has to be done but can’t be paid 
for.” 

Mr. De Voto concludes that “if you under- 
mine their morale, you will destroy the Serv- 
ice.” 

Last year, the Republican administration 
struck a blow at that morale by placing an 
additional burden on park personnel, in the 
way of a whopping rent increase for their 
Government housing. 

In many cases this amounted to a 100 per- 
cent increase for quarters that are hardly 
luxurious. Most of the housing is inace- 
quate. Other park housing is left over from 
CCC days and consists of barracks and 
shacks slapped together with salvaged lum- 
ber and tar paper. 

The law establishing the National Parks 
has saved the lands and forests from com- 
mercial exploitation, offering low-cost vaca- 
tions to millions of Americans. It would 
seem, however, that the Eisenhower admin- 
istration would have private interests, along 
with State and local governments take over. 
And while the administration has extended 
its New Look theory of turning responsibility 
back to the States into the national park 
areas, it has made no move to turn back any 
of the tax revenues without which the States 
are helpless to proceed. 

Enterprising business interests could con- 
ceivably turn some of the areas into a purely 
commercial venture, but they can hardly be 
expected to build roads leading to them, 
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The House Appropriations Committee last 
year wrote into its bill a restriction against 
using any funds for road work, disallowing 
the $100,000 which the Park Service esti- 
mated was needed. This kind of shoestring 
economy is costing the American taxpayer 
between $700 to $800 a mile a year to main- 
tain and patch up the old roads to make 
them passable. If properly surfaced, the 
Service has said, the cost of maintenance 
would be from $300 to $400 a year and the 
roads wouldn’t break up after a year’s traffic. 
Moreover, Director Wirth predicts that the 
time will come when “patching will be of 
no avail.” 

That crisis is already in sight. If the de- 
terioration is permitted to continue through 
budget pinching, the majestic beauties of 
America's great national parks will stand in 
lonely splendor as a mockery to the law es- 
tab! them “as a pleasuring ground for 
the benefit and enjoyment of the people.” 


ANALYSIS OF UNITED STATES GOLD 
RESERVES 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorn a letter, dated 
June 9, 1954, addressed to me, by Mr. 
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Prank Lilly, of Spokane, Wash., relating 
to an analysis of a table on the United 
States gold reserves versus requirements 
and potential claims, submitted to a sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency on March 29, 
1954, by Deputy to the Secretary of the 
Treasury W. Randolph Burgess. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SPOKANE, WASH., June 9, 1954. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: An analysis of a table on 
United States Gold Reserves versus Require- 
ments and Potential Claims, submitted to 
the Subcommittee of the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee on March 29 last, 
by Deputy to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
W. Randolph Burgess, discloses the astound- 
ing fact that for the first time since the 
1929 “boom and bust” year United States 
gold reserves, in 1953, showed a deficit when 
compared with total “requirements and po- 
tential claims.” 

To the tabulation as presented by Mr. 
Burgess, I have added surplus and deficit 
columns for significant years as follows: 


[Figures in millions} 


gold reserves | required gold 
reserves 


As you will observe, gold reserves increased 
in 1934 after President Roosevelt raised the 
price of gold, until at the end of that year 
the reserve showed a surplus over A and B 
requirements. Then there was a continuing 
increase annually until at the end of 1940 
the surplus reached a high of $10,207 
million. 

Now note, and note well, that by the end 
of 1953 our gold reserve surplus had de- 
clined until it was short $1,832 million of 
meeting A and B requirements, although 
we actually had about the same amount of 
gold as in 1940. (Our present holding is 
even less.) 

On the logical assumption that our 1929 
A and B gold deficit was, to say the least, 
an important factor in precipitating the 
depression, it follows that the gold surplus 
created by President Roosevelt’s action in 
raising the price of gold was a major factor 
in pulling this country out of that depres- 
sion. 

And in view of the clear indication that 
our present and increasing gold deficit in 
A and B requirements can again precipitate 
a depression in this country, it follows that 
immediate consideration should be given to 
an increase in the price of United States 
gold to a figure that would give us the sur- 
plus over A and B requirements that is es- 
sential if we are to maintain a prosperous 
economy and avoid a disastrous depression. 
We are losing the gold war and time is of 
the essence. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK LILLY. 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON 
SMALL BUSINESS 
Mr. THYE. Mr. President, on Mon- 


day of last week, I had occasion to in- 
sert in the Recorp an example of the 


(A) 
United States United States 


5 ) Gold 25 * Gold deficit 
93 Total of r 
short-term and (B 

doar | (A) and (5) redulte 


balances 


effective work presently being carried on 
by the Senate Select Committee on 
Small Business. Today, I wish to call 
to the attention of the Senate further 
facts concerning the activities of this 
Committee. On February 20, 1950, by 
means of the adoption of Senate Reso- 
lution 58, a permanent select com- 
mittee of the Senate was established ex- 
pressly and exclusively to “study and 
survey by means of research and inves- 
tigation all problems of American small 
business enterprises, and to obtain all 
facts possible in relation thereto which 
would aid the Congress in enacting re- 
medial legislation.” 

That has come to be a large job. Ac- 
cording to the most recent figures, our 
economy consists of 310,000 manufac- 

plants; 270,000 wholesalers; 
1,790,000 retail stores; 730,000 service- 
trade operators; and 410,000 construc- 
tion companies; plus a sizable group of 
miscellaneous businesses, totaling more 
than 500,000. That adds up to about 
4,200,000 business units, of which more 
than 4 million are classified as small 
business. 

Today there are about 1 million more 
industrial and commercial entities than 
were in existence 9 years ago. Millions 
of more Americans are employed. I call 
attention to the fact that 55 percent of 
the overall increase in employment has 
been in firms with less than 20 em- 
ployees. ‘That is why I say that our 
more than 4 million small and inde- 
pendently owned and operated com- 
panies are the broad foundation upon 
which rests our entire national economy. 
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Since I have been chairman of this 
committee, I have observed that we 
have touched upon every major prob- 
lem facing small business firms today, 
and we have dealt with nearly every 
agency in Government in seeking solu- 
tions to these problems. 

Membership on this committee totals 
13, with a basic working committee staff 
of 10 persons. It is a permanent select 
committee of the Senate. There are six 
subcommittees which deal with problems 
of taxation; monopoly, financing, Gov- 
ernment procurement, relations of busi- 
ness with Government, and retailing, 
distribution, and fair-trade practices. 

At this time there is before the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration a 
resolution calling for the present com- 
mittee to be given the status of a 
regular standing committee of the Sen- 
ate. On February 16, 1954, I submitted 
Senate Resolution 213, with the unani- 
mous support of the committee members 
and of two additional Senators. A total 
of 44 Members have now indicated their 
approval of this resolution, and their in- 
tent to support it. That expression of 
support is indeed gratifying to the mem- 
bers of the committee. 

I wish to call attention to the follow- 
8 language of this important resolu- 

on: 

It shall be the duty of such committee to 
study and survey by means of research and 
investigation all problems of American small 
business enterprises, and to obtain all facts 
possible in relation thereto which would not 
only be of public interest, but which would 
aid the Congress in enacting remedial legis- 
lation and to report to the Senate from time 
to time the results of such studies and 
surveys. 


That language is identical with the 
language of the resolution adopted in 
1950, under which the committee now 
functions. 

In addition, the resolution expressly 
states as follows: 

No proposed legislation shall be referred to 
such committee and such committee shall 
not have power to report by bill or otherwise 
have legislative jurisdiction. 


I desire to call particular attention to 
the fact that the resolution does not pro- 
vide for legislative power to be given to 
the proposed standing committee on 
small business. This question has been 
debated before, and I am mindful that it 
is the opinion of many Members that to 
endow a standing committee on small 
business with legislative authority would 
contravene the general principles of the 
Reorganization Act. 

At the time when I submitted this res- 
olution, I stated that it was my sincere 
conviction that the Select Committee on 
Small Business had served a long and 
honorable apprenticeship, and that it is 
altogether fitting and proper that it 
should now be given, within the Senate 
committee structure, the organizational 
status which is commensurate with its 
true importance. I am certain that 
the more than 4 million small-business 
men of this Nation would hail the adop- 
tion of this resolution as being no more 
than a just acknowledgment of their own 
rightful and vital position within our 
economy. To deny the segment of our 
economy which constitutes more than 90 
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percent of the total number of American 
business concerns the prestige and dig- 
nity of being represented in the Senate 
by a committee of standing status would 
be to take an action at odds with the vital 
contribution which small-business men 
make to our national welfare. 

It can also be said that the work of this 
committee would be enhanced by the ac- 
tion called for in my resolution. 

I strongly urge the members of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
to report the resolution favorably to the 
Senate as a whole. Iam sure that if they 
do, it will receive the support of this 
body. 

I think it will be helpful at this time if 
I review, for a few minutes, some of the 
work and accomplishments of this com- 
mittee. That will be the most graphic 
way to bring to the attention of the Sen- 
ate the scope and nature of the commit- 
tee’s everyday activities. 

My memory goes back to the early days 
of the Korean war, in 1950. At that time 
the committee received from small-busi- 
ness men in almost every State, a flood of 
complaints that they were being denied 
critical materials. In many cases this 
denial meant the ultimate closing of 
small plants throughout the Nation, 
Such an economic maladjustment in time 
of an all-out war emergency was of deep 
concern to all of us. The committee took 
quick action, and instigated a nationwide 
investigation to determine why these 
firms were unable to get materials needed 
im the performance of defense contracts. 

The committee went into the major 
industrial centers and uncovered a sordid 
picture of wartime profiteering and pil- 
fering. The committee uncovered a 
vicious gray-market operation in nearly 
every strategic material—dummy cor- 
porations, falsified accounts, payoffs to 
Government officials, and racketeering. 
Through the cooperation of honest busi- 
ness firms, both large and small, and 
through close liaison work with the De- 
partment of Justice and the Internal 
Revenue Service, these nefarious prac- 
tices were wiped out. Subsequently 
some of the central figures in the gray- 
market operations were convicted and 
punished. I remember this activity of 
the committee as one of the most im- 
portant services rendered to the busi- 
ness community. 

The committee spends a great deal of 
its time working on the many problems 
concerned with Government procure- 
ment. The committee is constantly 
working in an effort to get a greater per- 
centage of Government contracts into 
the hands of the small-business concern. 
Our efforts have not always met with the 
best of cooperation from the Government 
agencies involved. However, there is an 
increasing effort being made now to ac- 
complish that result. 

A report is now in the process of being 
written which deals with the procure- 
ment of tugboats by the Navy. Here was 
a case where 5 small-business firms were 
given contracts to construct 65-foot tug- 
boats. Three of the 5 companies went 
into bankruptcy, and the other 2 are in 
dire financial straits. In addition, after 3 
years, the Government still does not have 
more than one-third of the tugboats con- 
tracted for. Such a situation would seem 
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inexcusable. The committee conducted 
public hearings in an effort to determine 
who was at fault and to make sure that 
such a thing does not happen in the 
future. 

At last year’s procurement hearings 
the committee uncovered procurement 
practices that should not be tolerated by 
responsible officials. These cases were 
reported out in the last annual report of 
the committee filed in March of this year. 
These cases were called to the attention 
of the committee by the small-business 
concerns who were damaged by the ac- 
tions of Government officials. 

In yet another area vital to small- 
business men, the committee last year 
conducted a study and published a staff 
report on the problems confronting in- 
dependent rubber-tire dealers. This is 
a large and complex subject. I shall 
take time only to say that the number of 
independent tire dealers has consistently 
declined since 1925, and that if this rate 
of decline continues for a few more years, 
it may very well mean the end of the 
small tire dealer and the complete domi- 
nation of this market by the larger 
manufacturers. These manufacturers 
are operating more than 1,600 retail-tire 
outlets, not only in competition with the 
small independent dealer, but also with 
the manufacturers’ own distributors and 
dealers. 

Included in this staff study was a 
strong recommendation that the Justice 
Department, Antitrust Division, might 
profitably review its previous actions in 
this field and make a new appraisal of 
the extent to which the tire-manufac- 
turing industry has refrained since 1948 
from the restraint-of-trade practice for 
which it had previously been cited. 

The committee has also been con- 
cerned with the numerous letters of com- 
plaint coming in from automobile deal- 
ers in which they describe the practice 
of overstocking and overloading by the 
automobile manufacturers. The com- 
mittee has called upon the manufac- 
turers to take action to remedy this situ- 
ation, which threatens the economic life 
of a number of dealers. The committee 
is also cognizant of the activity of the 
Federal Trade Commission and the De- 
partment of Justice in this area. 

One of the newest industries in our 
economy, the airline industry, has 
brought to our attention the problems of 
the small nonscheduled airlines in their 
fight to achieve freedom of the air. 
These small airlines have been pioneers 
in some very important aspects of air 
travel. Perhaps the best known is the 
introduction of coach flights, which have 
brought air travel within reach of the 
pocketbooks of many people who other- 
wise could not afford the first-class air- 
travel fares. Today major airlines have 
offered coach-flight service to their cus- 
tomers. 

The Small Business Committee has 
held extensive hearings on this matter 
and has submitted written reports of its 
findings in an effort to get a realistic re- 
appraisal of the future destiny of the 
small independent airlines. 

A matter of great current concern to 
the members of the committee is the ex- 
tent to which the Government itself is 
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competing with private business. Gov- 
ernment competition with private busi- 
ness constitutes a real problem within 
our economy. The Government is cur- 
rently in direct competition with private 
industry in over 150 specific areas of busi- 
ness activity. As is invariably the case 
when Government agencies produce the 
articles or render the services which are 
traditionally deemed to be the rightful 
domain of private business, it is the small 
independent businessman who feels the 
sharp bite of this type of competition. 

Mr. President, let me cite a case in 
point which illustrates what happens 
when the Government decides to go into 
business. 

I should like briefly to discuss the 
aluminum scrap processing activities of 
the Department of Defense, specifically 
of the Department of the Air Force and 
the Department of the Navy. Already as 
a direct result of this aluminum-scrap 
processing by the Department of Defense 
the Mars Metal Co. of San Francisco has 
been forced to close down its scrap yard 
in Sacramento. I need not stress that 
whenever such a small business becomes 
a victim of Government competition it 
means a loss of payroll to a community 
and a loss of tax revenue to the Govern- 
ment itself. 

Following receipt of a heavy volume of 
complaints from legitimate scrap dealers, 
we decided to investigate this unwhole- 
some situation. We found that the Air 
Force had been operating an aluminum- 
sweating furnace at Kelly Air Force 
Base in Texas since early in 1951 and an- 
other furnace at Williams Air Force Base 
in Arizona. The Navy had been operat- 
ing four sweating furnaces since World 
War II. These are located at naval air 
stations in Jacksonville, Fla.; Norfolk, 
Va.; Alameda, Calif.; and San Diego, 
Calif. In order to ascertain all the facts 
of this situation, a public hearing was 
necessary to bring the two competing 
groups face to face, private business and 
the public agencies involved. This hear- 
ing was held on September 28, 1953. 

By the end of these hearings, Mr. 
President, the logic and arguments of 
the Department of Defense representa- 
tives in attempting to justify continu- 
ance of their competition with the alu- 
minum scrap industry remained uncon- 
vincing. As a result, the committee 
strongly urged the Department of De- 
fense to remove itself from this direct 
competition with the private aluminum 
scrap industry—an industry which, for 
want of work, is in a depressed condi- 
tion. The view of the Small Business 
Committee, after a full examination of 
the facts involved, was that the opera- 
tion of aluminum sweating furnaces by 
the Air Force and the Navy constitutes 
unnecessary and unjustifiable competi- 
tion with private business. 

Two significant things have happened 
since this committee’s report on this 
subject was published: 

First, the Defense Department has is- 
sued a new directive calling for a study 
of all activities by the Defense Depart- 
ment which are in competition with pri- 
vate industry. In some fields the direc- 
tive calls for a report within 5 months. 
In other fields the directive calls for a 
report within a year. 
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Secondly, the current appropriation 
bill covering the Department of Defense, 
contains a provision designed to curtail 
Government competition in the field of 
serap disposal. 

One of the complaints from both large 
and small business today is that the tax- 
load they are forced to carry is too heavy. 
This tax problem for the small com- 
panies is complex and serious. Ever 
since the fall of 1951, a Tax Subcom- 
mittee of the Small Business Committee 
has been working on this problem 
through public hearings, interviews with 
business concerns, and through special 
tax studies. Of the 25 tax objectives re- 
cently outlined by the President, I was 
pleased to note that about 19 had been 
espoused by the Small Business Com- 
mittee. 

Time does not permit me to mention 
the many other fields of endeavor with- 
in which the Small Business Committee 
works. I only hope that by presenting 
this picture of our activity Senators will 
have a better understanding of the 
service which the committee seeks to 
render not only to the Senate but to a 
vast segment of our national economy. 

In closing, I again urge that Senate 
Resolution 213 be brought before the 
Senate and that favorable action be 
taken. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, be- 
fore the Senator from Minnesota yields 
the floor I should like to ask him a 
number of questions, if he will be kind 
enough to yield for that purpose. 

Mr. THYE. I shall be delighted to 
yield. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Is it not true, I ask 
the chairman of the committee, that at 
the time of the creation of this special 
committee, because of the fact that many 
Senators felt it would contravene the 
purposes and objectives of the Reorgani- 
zation Act, strong opposition to it de- 
veloped on the floor. In view of the tre- 
mendous volume of work that has been 
given to the committee and the great 
many accomplishments of the commit- 
tee, the Senator from Minnesota, its 
chairman, has reported, does he not be- 
lieve that there is justification now for 
giving this committee the status and 
stature under which it can function as a 
standing committee of the Senate? 

Mr. THYE. I can certainly answer 
that question by the Senator from Iowa 
in the affirmative. I was on the floor 
of the Senate when the late Senator 
Wherry, both as majority leader and as 
minority leader, advocated the creation 
of this committee. He outlined specifi- 
cally why the small-business man should 
have representation in the Senate, and 
I recall his words and his arguments in 
behalf of the continuance of this com- 
mittee. 

At the beginning of the Korean crisis, 
the fabricators of rubber and aluminum, 
and the manufacturers of such articles 
as window sash and rubber heels and 
soles, had practically been forced to close 
their doors because they could not obtain 
a sufficient allocation of their required 
materials to keep their business going. 
We held lengthy hearings, and finally 
were able to have some of those ma- 
terials allocated to the small-business 
man, 
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The same thing was true so far as the 
synthetic-rubber operation was con- 
cerned. Our committee held hearings 
which finally brought about the deter- 
mination to reactivate the synthetic rub- 
ber plants and to get synthetic rubber 
into production, so as to supplement 
our natural rubber requirements, which 
had been subjected to the effects of in- 
flationary prices. 

In the years I have been a member of 
the committee, one instance after an- 
other has shown me why this commit- 
tee should be a regular standing com- 
mittee of the Senate. We do not ask for 
the same legislative authority the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services has, for ex- 
ample, under the chairmanship of the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL], or some of the other standing 
committees of the Senate. But we do 
believe that we should have the right as 
a committee to exist from year to year 
with a staff which can work continuously 
in an effort to discover what is under- 
mining the future and opportunities of 
the small businessman. We do not want 
a committee to which a bill could be 
referred for consideration, but we should 
have the right to exist from year to year 
so that the small-business man will know 
that there is functioning in Congress 
such a committee which is working in 
his behalf, and that it will be in exist- 
ence in 1955 and 1956. At the present 
time we have been allowed to exist only 
as Members have been appointed to it 
during each successive session of Con- 
gress. I thank the Senator for his ob- 
servation. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. THYE. Iam delighted to yield. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Before I ask the 
question, I have in mind that under the 
chairmanship of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Minnesota and also under 
the chairmanship of the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN]—— 

Mr. THYE. I should like to interrupt 
the Senator at that point to say that 
when the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] was chairman 
of the committee it functioned in exactly 
the same way as it has under my chair- 
manship. It was under the chairman- 
ship of the Senator from Alabama that 
the committee went into the question of 
the development of the synthetic rub- 
ber industry and of reactivating that in- 
dustry. In fact, I conducted some of 
those hearings which had been arranged 
by the chairman of the committee, the 
Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, Ihave 
served on the committee during the 
chairmanship of both Senators, and I 
can testify to what they have done. I 
should like to ask another question, and 
it is a critical question, inasmuch as I 
am a member of the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. Inasmuch as the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
has had the resolution before it for al- 
most 5 months does not the Senator feel 
that there is reason to assume that the 
resolution should be reported to the Sen- 
ate for such action as the Senate may 
wish to take on it? 
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Mr. THYE. The only reason I asked 
to be recognized this morning and took 
the time of the Senate to make my state- 
ment was to try to bring it to the atten- 
tion of the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration with sufficient force to get 
action and have the resolution reported 
and considered on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, particularly in view of the fact that 
approximately 40 Members of the Sen- 
ate have expressed their support of it, 
and because it had the unanimous con- 
sent of the committee when the resolu- 
tion was submitted. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for two questions? 

Mr. THYE. I am delighted to yield to 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. First, I would 
say that I join with the Senator in advo- 
cating action on the resolution, because, 
as he has said, it seems to me that the 
Small Business Committee has been of 
great help over the years, and there will 
be a continuing need for its services. 
What we want to do is keep it in exist- 
ence so that the average small-business 
man throughout the country will become 
accustomed to the fact that such a com- 
mittee does exist and that to it he may 
turn for assistance from Members of 
Congress. 

Mr. THYE. The Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts has been one of the commit- 
tee members during the time I have 
served on the committee, and no one has 
been more concerned about the problems 
of the small-business man than has the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

The Senator from Massachusetts is en- 
tirely correct in his observations. Un- 
less we make the atmosphere conducive 
fer the continuous existence of small 
business and small enterprises in this 
country, we will see that which has made 
America great wither and disappear. 
The greatness of America has been due 
to the opportunity of the small-business 
man to exist in our main streets, with 
the opportunity for youth to become the 
managers of our business establishments. 
We must continue to make certain that 
the small-business man will have that 
opportunity in America, because that is 
what has made America great, namely, 
individual initiative and the right of the 
individual to exist as a businessman on 
the main streets of our country. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I have two ques- 
tions to ask of the Senator, and I shall 
ask them together, in the interest of 
conservation of time. First, will the Sen- 
ator elaborate a little more on the help 
which the Small Business Committee 
gives to the small-business man in his 
effort to get contracts with the Govern- 
ment; second, have the chairman of the 
committee and the staff made any in- 
vestigation as to the effects on small 
business of the proposed changes in the 
tax law? Are the suggested changes in 
that law, in the opinion of the chairman, 
helpful to small business? 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I shall en- 
deavor to answer the first question. I 
would say that it is a little difficult for 
me to take the two questions and carry 
the thought clearly in mind. I wish the 
Senator from Massachusetts would 
point up the first question, so that I may 
answer it more intelligently. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. Under the lead- 
ership of the Senator from Alabama and 
the leadership of the Senator from Min- 
nesota, both of whom have made good 
chairmen, has not one of the important 
contributions of the Small Business 
Committee been assistance in enabling 
small-business men to find out what they 
can do with reference to Government 
contracts? 

Mr. THYE. That specific question 
was what I wanted set out by itself. 
How can a small-business man, carrying 
on his business in a State, be familiar 
with all the so-called routine adminis- 
trative and technical questions which 
are involved in the Government’s adver- 
tising for bids? It is utterly impossible. 
In the first instance, he would not be the 
recipient of an offer to bid. If he re- 
ceived one, he would not understand it 
unless he hired a technician who was 
familiar with it. Therefore, the com- 
mittee has a staff which is constantly 
endeavoring to assist small-business men 
in the interpretation of bids or to place 
them in contact with the governmental 
agency or the individual charged with 
the responsibility of assisting business- 
men to understand and properly file bids. 
Our committee staff, and every one of the 
committee members receiving letters 
from businessmen, whether they are con- 
stituents or not, answer questions and 
endeavor to assist them. 

Under the chairmanship of the able 
Senator from Alabama, hearings were 
held in which we permitted the small- 
business man to tell us what the prob- 
lems of his business were in the tax field. 
Much of our findings and recommenda- 
tions are embodied in the tax bill which 
is now before the Senate, which proposes 
a complete reorganization of our entire 
tax structure. 

I am happy that a committee study 
and finding made over the past 3 years 
has been laid before the Committee on 
Finance and its staff, and that com- 
mittee and its able staff has conducted 
lengthy hearings. I doubt whether we 
touched on anything that was not al- 
ready brought before that distinguished 
committee and its regular staff, because 
the Finance Committee is one of the 
best committees in the Senate, I think, 
and it has an excellent staff. I question 
whether we were able to suggest many 
new ideas to the committee. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator from Minnesota. I join with 
him in the hope that the Committee on 
Rules and Administration will act favor- 
ably on the resolution now before it 
which will give his committee the status 
and prestige of a standing committee. 
It seems to me that one of the important 
things we need to remember is that the 
average small-business man wants help 
from his Representative or his Senator 
with relation to the action he should take 
with reference to governmental proce- 
dures affecting contracts and other 
matters affecting that essential part of 
the economy to which he belongs. 

Mr. THYE. That is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, be- 
fore the Senator from Minnesota yields 
the floor, will he yield to me? 

Mr. THYE. I shall be delighted to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN.. Mr. President, I 
wish to commend the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Minnesota for presenting the 
matter to the Senate. I was not in the 
Chamber when he commenced his state- 
ment. Unfortunately, I was in attend- 
ance at a committee meeting which I 
was not able to leave, but I wish to com- 
mend the Senator for bringing the mat- 
ter up for discussion. 

Some reference was made to a study 
which the committee made in the matter 
of taxation. While I was chairman of 
the full committee the Subcommittee on 
Taxation had an able chairman in the 
person of the distinguished Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. HENDRICKSON]. I think 
that statement indicates the completely 
nonpartisanship basis on which the com- 
mittee has functioned during the whole 
time it has been established and has been 
operating as an instrumentality of the 
United States Senate. 

As I understand, the resolution about 
which the Senator has been speaking was 
sponsored by virtually the entire mem- 
bership of the Small Business Committee. 
Is not that correct? 

Mr. THYE. That is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The resolution was 
offered after careful consideration by the 
committee and based on the experience 
it had over some 3 or 4 years of opera- 
tion. We felt, as a result of the expe- 
rience we had had, that the committee 
needed added authority in order to ren- 
der the service which Members of the 
Senate asked of the committee and which 
the people of the country expect of it. 
Is not that correct? 

Mr. THYE. The Senator is correct, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I wish to commend 
the Senator, and I certainly endorse the 
statement he has made to the Senate. 

Mr. THYE. I thank the Senator from 
Alabama. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. THYE. I yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I merely wish 
to thank the Senator from Alabama for 
the compliment which he paid me. I 
really deserve no credit for the report on 
the tax phase of the problem, because 
there were able colleagues on the sub- 
committee who constantly assisted all 
along the line. 

The staff of the full committee and 
the subcommittee is one of the best there 
is in the Senate of the United States. 
So, Mr. President, under the inspiration 
of our able chairman and the close co- 
operation which the Senator from Ala- 
bama has always afforded the members 
of the committee, it was quite easy for 
the junior Senator from New Jersey to 
get the report before the full committee. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. THYE. I shall be delighted to 
yield to my friend from California. 

Mr.KUCHEL. Mr. President, I should 
like to have the Members of the Senate 
know that, as one of the new Members 
of this body, I have on innumerable occa- 
sions requested my good friend from 
Minnesota and his staff of the Small 


Business Committee to render assist- 


ance in solving problems of small-busi- 
ness concerns in California. I should 
like to have the Senate know of the fine, 
wholehearted cooperation which the 
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Senator and his staff have given to me, 
and I wish him to know that I am for 
the proposal which he shortly will bring 
before the Senate with respect to the 
permanent nature of the committee. I 
am delighted to tell that to him and the 
members of the committee. 

Mr. THYE. I thank the Senator from 
California. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed without amendment, the bill (S. 
3318) to provide for a continuance of 
civil government for the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6465) to 
amend paragraph 1530 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930 with respect to footwear. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7709) to 
continue until the close of June 30, 1956, 
the suspension of certain import taxes 
on copper. 

The message also announced that the 
House had insisted upon its amendment 
to the bill (S. 3378) to revise the Organic 
Act of the Virgin Islands of the United 
States, disagreed to by the Senate; 
agreed to the conference asked by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr, 
D’Ewart, Mr. Saytor, Mr. Berry, Mr. 
ENGLE, and Mr. BENTSEN were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9447) making appropriations for the 
Departments of Labor, and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and related inde- 
pendent agencies, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1955, and for other purposes; 
agreed to the conference asked by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. BUDGE, 
Mr. JENSEN, Mr. TABER, Mr. CLEVENGER, 
Mr. FOGARTY, Mr. FERNANDEZ, and Mr. 
CaNNON were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9517) 
making appropriations for the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia and 
other activities chargeable in whole or 
in part against the revenues of said Dis- 
trict for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1955, and for other purposes; agreed to 
the conference asked by the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Witson of Indi- 
ana, Mr. VURSELL, Mr. HUNTER, Mr. NOR- 
RELL, and Mr. FERNANDEZ were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 8680) making appropriations for 
the Department of the Interior for the 
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fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, and for 
other purposes; that the House receded 
from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 25, 26, 27, 
28, 29, and 54 to the bill, and concurred 
therein, and that the House receded 
from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 6 and 58 
to the bill, and concurred therein each 
with an amendment, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 
The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to a concurrent reso- 
lution (H. Con. Res. 243) to provide for 
a correction in the enrollment of the bill 
(H. R. 8680) making appropriations for 
the Department of the Interior for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, and for 
other purposes, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


REVISION OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
LAWS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 8300) to revise the 
internal revenue laws of the United 
States. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, is is so ordered. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, the 
Senate has before it H. R. 8300, a bill to 
revise the internal revenue laws of the 
United States. The bill contains over 
820 pages. 

The need for revenue revision is evi- 
dent from the fact that many of our 
revenue statutes are antiquated and ill- 
adapted to present-day conditions. 
Some have not been changed since the 
days of the Civil War. We have not had 
a complete revision of the internal rev- 
enue laws since 1875, more than 79 years 
ago. 

In 1939, Congress enacted a codifica- 
tion of existing internal revenue laws. 
The 1939 code collected all the internal 
revenue laws in one document, elimi- 
nated obsolete matter, and made typo- 
graphical improvements in titles and 
cross-references. That code did not 
change the existing law, so that many 
of the complications and inequities of 
existing law were continued. It has been 
over 15 years since the 1939 code was 
enacted. 

Since 1939, over 200 internal revenue 
statutes have been enacted, including 14 
major revenue acts. I cannot too 
strongly emphasize the value of the 1939 
code, which was enacted with the unani- 
mous support cf both parties. Without 
the basic work undertaken in the 1939 
code, it would not have been possible to 
have H. R. 8300 ready for enactment at 
this time. 

H. R. 8300 is the culmination of studies 
on tax revision extending over a period 
of nearly 242 years. The Joint Commit- 
tee on Taxation instructed its staff to 
make a study of tax revision in the 
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spring of 1952. In July of that year, the 
staff prepared a questionnaire seeking 
suggestions from farm, labor, and busi- 
ness groups, and from individual tax- 
Payers, on how to improve the internal 
revenue laws. Over 17,000 replies were 
received from this questionnaire, coming 
from every State in the country. 

The answers to this questionnaire 
were digested, and the staff of the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion and the Treasury Department be- 
gan a study of this digest and other sug- 
gestions early in 1953. Groups in vari- 
ous sections of the country became re- 
vision conscious, and were encouraged 
to submit plans and make suggestions to 
improve the internal revenue laws. 

The Ways and Means Committee be- 
gan hearings on revenue revision on 
June 16, 1953. A total of 504 witnesses 
were heard; and, in addition, 1,000 state- 
ments were submitted for the record. 
All this data was assembled and an- 
alyzed by the staffs of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Internal Revenue Taxation and 
the Treasury. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
began its executive sessions on the rev- 
enue revision bill on January 13, 1954; 
and those sessions continued until March 
9, 1954. On January 20, 1954, the Presi- 
dent in his budget message made 25 rec- 
ommendations for tax revision, 23 of 
which were incorporated in the House 
version of the bill. 

The bill passed the House on March 
18, 1954, by a majority of 259 votes—339 
yeas, 80 nays. The bill was referred 
to the Senate Finance Committee on 
March 23, 1954. The Senate Finance 
Committee held public hearings from 
April 7 to April 23. A total of 130 wit- 
nesses were heard and approximately 
420 statements were submitted for the 
record. The executive sessions by the 
committee lasted 5 weeks. In our de- 
liberations, care was given toward meet- 
ing the objections of the witnesses to 
the House version of the bill. Sugges- 
tions not submitted to the Ways and 
Means Committee were also considered, 
and the Senate Finance Committee 
amendments contain many of these sug- 
gestions. 

I believe this bill has had the most 
thorough study and analysis of any tax 
bill ever presented to the Congress. 
Testimony had not been taken in the 
Ways and Means Committee on the text 
of the House version of the bill. Before 
our committee, witnesses were given an 
opportunity to raise objections to the 
final text of the House version. 

Constructive criticisms were received 
from business, agricultural, labor, law, 
accounting, and engineering groups. 
Our committee gave particular attention 
to the criticisms of the technical pro- 
visions of the bill; for example, the pro- 
visions relating to corporate distributions 
and reorganizations have been complete- 
ly revised, to meet constructive objec- 
tions. I believe that the committee 
amendments considerably improve the 
provisions of the House version of the 
bill, and remove meritorious objections 
developed in the testimony. In cases 
where it was not possible to find an ade- 
quate solution to meet the criticism of 
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a House provision, your committee has 
restored existing law. 

House bill 8300 is designed to improve 
and correct the internal revenue laws 
for the future. It is not designed to 
grant retroactive relief for years prior 
to 1954. There were also many sugges- 
tions to improve the excise-tax provi- 
sions. The Congress has just passed a 
bill relating to excise taxes, and it was 
not deemed advisable to further revise 
excise taxes in the bill now before you. 

Suggestions for revising excise taxes 
will be considered in connection with 
subsequent legislation. Because of 
budget limitations, the bill does not go 
as far as many would like. However, 
when the budget situation improves, 
matters which cannot now be considered 
can be considered in connection with 
subsequent tax legislation. 

There are some who urge that action 
on this bill should be delayed to per- 
mit further study and analysis of its 
provisions as a safeguard against pos- 
sible errors. But such a position does 
not give full weight to the great amount 
of work and effort which have gone into 
the preparation of this revision; and it 
overlooks the fact that if any errors 
should develop, they can be corrected 
by subsequent legislation. 

Postponing action now will continue 
until some future date many of the hard- 
ships and ineouities of existing law 
which are corrected by this bill. If this 
bill is not enacted, the widow and the 
working wife seeking relief this year for 
child-care expenses will not be provided 
ships and inequities of existing law 
loses his exemption where his child 
earns over $600 will still be denied re- 
lief. Policemen, school teachers, and 
others receiving retirement pay will not 
receive the relief granted under this bill. 
Our farmers, who are especially in- 
terested in securing deductions for soil 
and water expenditures, will be denied 
relief. The features of the bill providing 
stimulation for business and investment 
would have to be laid aside. In addition, 
many loopholes in existing law which 
have been closed by the bill would be 
continued. 

Furthermore, many of the modifica- 
tions affecting business are especially 
timely, and need to be made effective at 
once. For the past 15 years, the coun- 
try’s economy has been stimulated by 
emergency defense programs, wars, and 
the huge deferred demands which were 
built up during the war period. We are 
now in a position in which Government 
expenditures can be reduced systemati- 
cally and on a long-term basis. 

The reductions of expenses already 
made have provided the basis for tax 
relief which has already become effective 
this year. It is vitally important to be- 
gin to restore normal incentives for 
normal economic growth at this time, 
when Government expenditures are be- 
ing cut back. 

During the past several months we 
have been remarkably successful in go- 
ing through the sort of economic adjust- 
ment which is inevitable when the ex- 
cesses of the earlier unhealthy boom 
taper off. 

Until a year ago, inventories had been 
accumulating in anticipation of ever 
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rising prices. As confidence was re- 
stored in the future purchasing power 
of the dollar, it was possible and desir- 
able that normal relationships between 
inventories and sales should be restored. 
This involves some temporary curtail- 
ment of production, as existing stocks 
are drawn on. 

Though production has been curtailed 
for a period, the underlying strength of 
the economy has been shown by a con- 
tinuing high level of construction, busi- 
ness investment in plant and equipment, 
and in disposable personal income and 
in consumption. The spiral of deflation 
which had been anticipated by those 
who clothe themselves in gloom did not 
occur. After leveling out in April, pro- 
duction turned up in May. 

The success in weathering this period 
of economic adjustment has been 
founded on basic confidence in the long- 
term economic future. Tax rates are 
high; in the opinion of myself and many 
others, they are much too high for the 
long pull, because too little is left after 
taxes to draw out the maximum in eco- 
nomic effort and initiative. It has there- 
fore been necessary to pay particular at- 
tention to tax reforms which may, with 
a minimum loss of revenue, make the 
greatest contribution to a reduction in 
existing tax barriers to economic growth. 

Of great importance from this stand- 
point are the proposed new treatment of 
depreciation, partial relief for the double 
taxation of dividends, new tax rules ap- 
plying to research and development ex- 
penditures and to inventors, and modifi- 
cations in the taxation of accumulated 
earnings of small companies. 

Proposed changes in these and other 
areas have been known and discussed 
since last January, when the Committee 
on Ways and Means first started its con- 
sideration of this bill. They have been 
especially timely in sustaining economic 
growth. 

If this bill is not enacted, taxpayers 
will have to live with tax irritants and 
inequities until some future Congress 
brings forth another bill to correct them. 
Such action will be unfair to our taxpay- 
ers who are calling now for relief from 
the complications and inequities in the 
tax laws. 

In discussing the provisions of H. R. 
8300, it should be borne in mind that the 
purpose of the revision is to remove in- 
equities and improve the substantive, 
technical, and administrative provisions 
of the tax law. This is not a bill for 
adjusting rates or personal exemptions 
and dependency credits. Tax reductions 
of $6 billion have already occurred this 
year—$3 billion through the reduction 
in the individual income tax rates, on 
January 1; $2 billion through the expir- 
ation of the excess profits tax, on the 
same date; and $1 billion through reduc- 
tion of excise taxes, on April 1. 

It has often been said that once the 
revenue laws are placed on a sound basis, 
then the rates and exemptions can be 
adjusted as the budget requirements will 
permit. In the early days of the income 
tax, when rates were low, inequities and 
inconsistencies, while irritating, could be 
borne without undue hardship. Today, 
they result in substantial discrimina- 
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tions and damage, not only to the tax- 
payer morale, but also to the earning 
and production of income. House bill 
8300 is an earnest effort within budget 
limitations to meet this problem. 


REVENUE LOSS UNDER THE BILL 


The revenue loss from provisions bene- 
fiting individuals amounts to approxi- 
mately $849 million, for the fiscal year 
1955. The loss from provisions benefit- 
ing corporations amounts to $646 mil- 
lion. Thus, approximately 60 percent 
of the relief in the bill goes to in- 
dividuals. 

Furthermore, the revenue loss from 
corporations is more than offset by the 
continuation of the corporate rate at 52 
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percent for an additional year. This 
extension brings in additional revenue 
of $1.2 billion in the fiscal year 1955. 
The total net loss under the bill is $277 
million. Thus, it can be seen that for 
the fiscal year 1955, corporations are 
bearing almost the entire burden of the 
loss under the bill. Practically all of the 
loss has been taken account of in the 
budget for the fiscal year 1955. 
INDIVIDUAL INCOME-TAX RELIEF UNDER THE BILL 

I shall now discuss the provisions of 
the bill which bring relief to individuals. 
The following table summarizes the re- 
lief, giving the amount of revenue loss 
involved, and the number of people af- 
fected by each provision: 


Effect on receipts, fiscal year 1955, of individual income tax measures contained in H. R. 8300 
as agreed on by the Senate Finance Committee 


{Dollars in millions] 


Individuals: 
Items having permanent effect: 


Deduction for certain dependents regardless of earnings 


Revenue | Taxpayers 
loss benefited 


ay gata deduction for member of taxpayer’s household 2 meets support 


Child-care deduction ...... 
Medical-expense deduction 
Retirement income credit.. 

Taxation of annuities on life expectancy Š 
Dividends received exclusion and credit 

Exemption for trusts.......------------ 
Premium test on life insurance 
Increase in 


char itable contribution limitation from 20 to 30 percent. 
Taxing partnerships and proprietorships as corporations 


a p CE EE EE 


Items which merely shift deduction or income between taxable years: 


Soil and water conservation expenditures. 
Depreciation — 
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500, 000 
9, 600, 000 


891 ——ð. 


HEAD OF FAMILY 


The House bill provides the full benefit 
of income splitting to “head of a family” 
and makes other changes in the pro- 
visions which result in a loss of $50 
million. The committee has restored 
the provisions of existing law. Thus 
heads of household will continue to 
receive half rather than the full benefits 
of income splitting and the dependents 
qualifying the taxpayer for such status 
must live in the taxpayer’s household. 

Our committee received complaints as 
to the effect of the House bill. One com- 
plaint was based upon the fact that the 
relief granted was too liberal as com- 
pared with the split income provisions 
allowed husbands and wives, and another 
complaint was that the House provision 
denied head-of-household treatment in 
some cases where relief was granted un- 
der existing law. 


DEDUCTION FOR DEPENDENTS 


This tax bill makes several important 
changes with respect to the deduction for 
dependents. First, the taxpayer will be 
able to claim as dependents his children 
who are under 19 or who are at school 
or college, even if they earn over $600 a 
year, provided the taxpayer provides over 
half their support. This will eliminate 
a very real hardship for many low- 
income taxpayers whose children con- 
tribute to the family’s income or help 
finance their education. 


Secondly, the bill adds to the list of 
persons for whom the taxpayer may 
claim a dependency deduction any per- 
son whom he supports and who lives in 
his home, regardless of relationship. 
Present law, which denies the exemption 
for such persons, is particularly harsh 
where the taxpayer is supporting a fos- 
ter child or foster parent. 

Third, the bill provides that where a 
dependent is supported by two or more 
taxpayers, they may agree among them- 
selves on who will get the exemption. 
Under existing law, where an aged rela- 
tive is supported by the joint contribu- 
tions of a number of members of his 
family, no one of them can claim the 
exemption. This is particularly harsh in 
view of the fact that multiple support 
arrangements of this sort generally are 
required because no one of the members 
of the family can afford by himself to 
provide over half of the dependent’s 
support. 

The bill also modifies the support test 
in the case of children who are students 
by providing that any scholarships which 
they may receive are to be ignored in de- 
termining whether the taxpayer has pro- 
vided over half their support. 

It is estimated that these provisions of 
the bill will provide $85 million of relief 
to 1,400,000 taxpayers. 


CHILD-CARE EXPENSES 


The House bill grants for the first time 
relief for child-care expenses. A pro- 
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vision is added which would permit 
widows, widowers, divorced or separated 
persons, and mothers whose husbands 
are mentally or physically incapable of 
supporting their families to deduct ex- 
penses incurred for the care of their 
children. The deduction would be 
limited to $600 of the expenses incurred 
for the care of children under the age of 
10 so that the taxpayer may be gainfully 
employed. Similar expenses would also 
be deductible for children who are be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 16 who are 
physically or mentally handicapped and 
therefore unable to attend a regular 
school. i 

Your committee has extended the 
House provision to cover two other situ- 
ations. Relief is extended to a single 
taxpayer, who in order to be employed, 
may have to provide care for a depend- 
ent, other than a child, who is physically 
unable to care for himself. Moreover, in 
a large number of families, both the hus- 
band and wife must be gainfully em- 
ployed in order to maintain an adequate 
living standard for their families. Your 
committee extended the child-care de- 
duction to such cases, provided that the 
husband and wife file a joint return. 
However, the amount of the child-care 
expenses which may be deducted in this 
case will be reduced by the amount of 
the combined adjusted gross income of 
husband and wife in excess of $4,500. 

Finally, your committee recognizes 
that the problems of providing adequate 
supervision for children while the par- 
ent is employed include those for chil- 
dren up to 12 years of age and, accord- 
ingly, has increased the age limit from 
10 years, as provided in the House bill, 
to 12 years. 

This measure will affect about 2,100,- 
000 taxpayers and will provide them 
about $130 million of needed relief. 

MEDICAL EXPENSES 

Under the present law, many low- 
income taxpayers are not able to deduct 
their medical, dental and similar ex- 
penses because of the limitation which 
allows a deduction for such expenses only 
to the extent that they exceed 5 percent 
of the taxpayer’s adjusted gross income. 
This limitation is particularly harsh for 
low-income taxpayers for whom rela- 
tively small amounts of medical expenses 
may be extremely burdensome. The bill 
reduces the present law limitation to 3 
percent of the taxpayer’s adjusted gross 
income. 

Present law limits the amount of medi- 
cal expenses which may be deducted to 
$1,250 for each exemption claimed, but 
not more than $2,500 in the case of a 
single taxpayer or a married taxpayer 
filing a separate return, or $5,000 in the 
case of a married taxpayer filing a joint 
return. The bill doubles these limita- 
tions and will, therefore, provide sub- 
stantial relief in hardship cases created 
by emergencies. 

In order to confine the deduction of 
medical expenses to those medical-care 
items which are unusual or extraor- 
dinary, the bill excludes amounts spent 
for drugs and similar household sup- 
plies from deductible medical expenses 
except to the extent that they exceed 
1 percent of the taxpayers adjusted gross 
income, 
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Under present law, medical expenses 
incurred in the last illness of a decedent 
are deductible for estate-tax purposes. 
The bill allows the deduction of the medi- 
cal expenses incurred during the last ill- 
ness of a decedent in the decedent’s final 
income-tax return, thus providing relief 
to those not subject to estate taxes. 

It is estimated that tax benefits from 
these provisions will amount to $80 mil- 
lion for 8,500,000 taxpayers. 

RETIREMENT INCOME CREDIT 


In the present law, benefits payable 
under certain Federal Government re- 
tirement programs, such as social-secu- 
rity and railroad retirement, are exempt 
from income tax. Other forms of pen- 
sions and retirement income, such as 
that received from State and local gov- 
ernmental retirement plans and private 
industrial plans, are taxable. This bill 
seeks to reduce this differential treat- 
ment by extending a limited tax credit 
in lieu of an exemption to taxpayers 
receiving such retirement income. 

Under the House bill, an individual 
who is 65 years of age or over is granted 
a credit against his tax liability equiva- 
lent to the tax at the first-bracket rate 
on the amount of his retirement income 
up to $1,200. Retirement income is de- 
fined to include pensions, annuities, in- 
terest, rents, and dividends. The amount 
of retirement income up to $1,200 which 
an individual could take into account in 
computing the credit would be reduced 
by any social-security or other retire- 
ment income already excluded from gross 
income. Military disability pensions and 
workmen’s compensation payments, how- 
ever, would not reduce the retirement 
income to which the credit might be 
applied. 

Since the credit is intended for retired 
individuals, the House bill imposes sub- 
stantially the same test of retirement as 
is used for social-security purposes. An 
individual who earns up to $900 a year 
would not be affected so far as his retire- 
ment-income credit is concerned. How- 
ever, for earnings in excess of $900 the 
amount of the retirement income on 
which the credit is reduced would be 
reduced dollar for dollar. 

The Finance Committee has extended 
this retirement-income credit to people 
under 65 years of age who are retired 
under a public retirement system. Fre- 
quently these systems provide for retire- 
ment of covered employees before the age 
of 65. The Finance Committee action, 
therefore, will extend the credit to pen- 
sions and annuities received by school- 
teachers, policemen, firemen, and others 
retired under State and local retirement 
systems. 

About 1,800,000 taxpayers will benefit 
from this fairer treatment of retirement 
income. Tax savings for the affected 
taxpayers will amount to an estimated 
$141 million. 

ANNUITIES 

At present annuitants are required to 
report as income each year 3 percent of 
the cost paid for the annuity; the bal- 
ance of the annuity is excluded until the 
annuitant has completely recovered his 
capital. Under this rule, if it is often 
impossible to recover the cost of an 
annuity tax-free even if one lives out his 
life expectancy. 
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Furthermore, there is likely to be a 
hardship when an annuity suddenly 
changes from being partially to wholly 
taxable. The bill grants relief by pro- 
viding that annuities are to be taxed 
under the life expectancy method. An- 
nual exclusions will be determined by di- 
viding the total consideration paid for 
the annuity by the expected life of the 
annuitant. As a result, in the average 
case where the annuitant lives out his 
life expectancy he will completely recov- 
er his capital free of tax. This change 
will cost an estimated $10 million for 
fiscal 1955 and will benefit about 800,000 
taxpayers. 

EMPLOYEE DEATH BENEFITS 


At present, a special exclusion of up to 
$5,000 is granted for payments by an 
employer to beneficiaries of a deceased 
employee. However, this exclusion is 
available only where the employer is un- 
der a contractual obligation to pay the 
death benefits. To eliminate the dis- 
crimination against individuals receiv- 
ing benefits where there is no contractual 
obligation, the bill extends the exclusion 
to employer-financed death benefits 
whether or not paid under a contract. 

The exclusion granted on the death of 
any employee is to be limited to a total 
of $5,000. At present the $5,000 limit 
applies to benefits paid with respect to 
any one employer, and it is possible to 
receive substantial amounts of death 
benefits exempt from tax by arranging to 
have two or more employers each pay 
$5,000 of death benefits. 

Finally, the exclusion is extended to 
lump-sum distributions paid by reason of 
death under a qualified proft-sharing, 
stock-bonus or pension plan whether or 
not the employee had a nonforfeitable 
right to the amounts while living. 

ACCIDENT AND HEALTH PLANS FINANCED BY 

EMPLOYERS (SECS. 104 AND 105) 

Under present law, amounts received 
as accident or health benefits under em- 
ployer-financed plans are excluded only 
if the benefits are paid under an insured 
plan but not if paid under an uninsured 
plan. This results in substantially dif- 
ferent tax treatment to recipients of 
such benefits who are similarly situated, 
except for the technical nature of the 
payment plan. 

The committee approves in principle 
of the general objective of the House 
provision in equalizing the tax treatment 
of insured and noninsured sickness and 
accident benefits. Like the House bill, 
the committee’s bill provides for an ex- 
clusion of up to $100 a week for pay- 
ments for personal injury or sickness 
made under a plan financed by the em- 
ployer where the payments are in lieu 
of wages. However, this exclusion ap- 
plies only to payments which are attrib- 
utable to a period beginning 7 days after 
the beginning of the injury or sickness. 

Benefits which reimburse the employee 
for expenses incurred for his own medi- 
cal care and for the medical care of his 
spouse or his dependents will also be 
exempt. In addition, the committee’s 
bill makes it clear that certain payments 
for injury if made without regard to the 
employee’s absence from work are to be 
exempt. These are payments for the 
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permanent loss, or loss of use, of a mem- 
ber, or function, of the body or for per- 
manent disfigurement. These payments 
may be made with respect to the tax- 
payer, his spouse, or his dependents. 
PENSION, PROFIT-SHARING, AND STOCK-BONUS 
PLANS 

The committee’s bill follows the House 
bill in continuing the special tax treat- 
ment which has been so favorable to the 
growth of qualified pension, profit-shar- 
ing, and stock-bonus plans. While the 
revisions in the qualification rules pro- 
vided by the House have not been 
adopted pending further study, the com- 
mittee’s bill includes many improve- 
ments, most of which are in the House 
bill. 

To protect the interests of covered em- 
ployees, exempt employee trusts would 
be prohibited from making certain trans- 
actions, such as making loans to the em- 
ployer without adequate security and a 
reasonable rate of interest. Employees’ 
trusts would also be taxed on income de- 
rived from unrelated business activities 
in order to prevent unfair competition 
with business firms which are taxed. 
Other changes would allow affiliated cor- 
porations the right to secure deductions 
for contributions to the profit-sharing 
plan of a member of the affiliated group 
which cannot make these contributions 
itself because it has no profits and grant 
taxpayers on an accrual basis an ex- 
tended period of time to make payments 
to a pension trust. 


RETURNS AND DECLARATIONS OF ESTIMATED TAX 


The sections of the bill dealing with 
administrative provisions afford further 
illustrations of its simplification of the 
statutes and easing of the compliance 
burdens. Under the present law, tax- 
payers are required to file their final tax 
returns on March 15. It has been re- 
peatedly called to the committee’s atten- 
tion that this date frequently does not 
give taxpayers enough time for careful 
preparation of the return and involves 
an unduly heavy and concentrated work- 
load on those assisting them in the filing 
of the return. The bill alleviates these 
compliance burdens by extending the fil- 
ing date for individual taxpayers to 
April 15. 

Another complicated and troublesome 
feature of the present law is the declara- 
tion of estimated tax. The present re- 
quirements for the filing of these dec- 
larations involve declarations from over 
a million taxpayers who have no tax 
liability in excess of that discharged by 
withholding, and several hundred thou- 
sand where the tax to be paid with the 
declaration is very small. These re- 
quirements involve unnecessary admin- 
istrative expenses as well as compliance 
burdens. 

Moreover, present law contains a very 
complex system of penalties for failure 

to comply with the estimated-tax pro- 

visions. These penalties are often ex- 
tremely severe and may amount to as 
much as 15 percent of the individual's 
final tax liability. 

The bill provides a new set of re- 
quirements for the filing of declarations 
of estimated tax which will relieve a sub- 
stantial number of individuals of the 
burden in preparing these returns, 
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Moreover, the bill provides a uniform 
additional charge of 6 percent for unpaid 
installments of estimated tax. Provi- 
sion has been made to avoid the impo- 
sition of the additional charge in cases 
where the taxpayer, acting in good faith, 
is unable to provide a precise estimate 
of his final tax liability. 

SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION EXPENDITURES 


Mr. President, I should now like to 
discuss soil and water conservation ex- 
penditures. 

The deduction provided for soil and 
water conservation expenditures is an 
extremely important feature of the bill. 
It will be of direct benefit to some 500,000 
farmers and of indirect benefit to all of 
us through the fostering of sound con- 
servation practices and the increasing 
of farm productivity in future years. 
The bill will allow farmers to deduct 
expenditures for soil and water conserva- 
tion, including those for leveling, grad- 
ing, terracing, drainage, contour furrow- 
ing, eradication of brush, planting of 
windbreaks, and other expenses for 
treatment or moving of earth. Your 
committee modified the House bill to 
make it clear that the provision applies 
to earthen dams not subject to deprecia- 
tion and to the construction as well as 
the control and protection of water- 
courses, outlets, and ponds. 

The committee also made the provi- 
sion applicable for expenditures by farm- 
ers to satisfy special assessments of soil 
or water conservation districts. The an- 
nual deduction is limited to 25 percent 
of farm income, but amounts in excess 
of this limit may be carried forward to 
be deducted in subsequent years. The 
cost of this provision in fiscal 1955 is 
estimated to be $10 million. 

SALE OF INVENTIONS BY INVENTORS 


I should now like to discuss the sale 
of inventions by inventors. 

The bill liberalizes the tax treatment 
of income from inventions in order to 
remove barriers which thwart and dis- 
courage the genius of the independent 
American inventor. Under existing law 
an amateur inventor may receive capital 
gains treatment on an outright sale of his 
patent but a professional inventor may 
not. However, if a sale arrangement re- 
sults in royalty income, rather than in- 
stallment payments, even an amateur 
inventor receives ordinary income-tax 
treatment. These distinctions made by 
present law are arbitrary and confusing, 
and are discouraging to scientific work. 

Under the House bill both amateur 
and professional inventors would be 
granted capital gains treatment and the 
distinction between royalty and install- 
ment payments is eliminated. However, 
to qualify for capital gains treatment, 
payments would have to be received 
within a 5-year period. This time ap- 
peared to your committee to be too short 
and we recommend that it be eliminated 
entirely. 

The committee has also extended the 
benefits of this provision to individuals 
making financial contributions to the 
development of patents. 

In addition, the bill extends the provi- 
sion of present law for spreading back 
of income for tax purposes in situations 
where income derived from an invention 


is received in 1 year. 
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The bill would 
permit inventors to spread back their 
income for an invention over the period 
they worked on it up to 60 months instead 
of the present 36 months. 

The committee has also provided that 
income for inventions and artistic work 
may qualify for spreading back over the 
development period if that period is 24 
instead of 36 months or more. These 
changes will greatly reduce existing tax 
impairments of the incentives to create 
inventions. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DIVIDENDS-RECEIVED EXCLUSION AND CREDIT 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I wish 
now to discuss the subject of dividends- 
received exclusion and credit. 

The dividends-received credit and the 
accompanying exclusion are long- 
awaited measures to relieve the harsh 
double taxation of this type of income 
which exists under present law. Cur- 
rently, a dividend recipient’s share of 
a corporation’s earnings is taxable 
twice; once in the hands of the corpora- 
tion and again under the individual in- 
come tax when the corporate earnings 
are distributed. This double taxation is 
particularly inequitable in the case of a 
low-income dividend recipient. For ex- 
ample, an individual whose wages and 
salary is taxable at 20 percent under the 
present law may pay a tax as high as 62 
percent on his share of the corporation’s 
earnings. 

Of even greater importance, however, 
is the fact that the double taxation of 
dividends puts a tax penalty on invest- 
ment in corporate stocks. This is serious 
for the country’s economy because equity 
money, secured by issuance of corporate 
stock, is the basic form of financing. 
Equity financing is particularly impor- 
tant for small corporations which are not 
sufficiently well established to secure 
long-term borrowed funds. 

Inadequate equity capital makes any 
company vulnerable, even if it can se- 
cure long-term borrowed funds. It is a 
strange twist by which tax laws single 
out for double taxation the one form of 
investment income which is most impor- 
tant for economic growth and on which 
the risks are the greatest. 

The dividends-received credit and ac- 
companying exclusion provided by this 
bill will reduce the inequity involved in 
the double taxation of dividends and also 
cut down the resulting penalty on equity 
financing. The dividend exclusion pro- 
vides that an individual will be permitted 
to exclude from gross income up to $50 
of dividend income received from a do- 
mestic corporation during the taxable 
year ending after July 31, 1954, and 
before August 1, 1955. In subsequent 
years, he will be permitted to exclude 
up to $100 of dividend income. This pro- 
vision, therefore, will completely elim- 
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inate the double tax for small dividend 
recipients. 

In addition, a dividend recipient will 
be permitted a dividends-received credit 
for that part of the dividends in ex- 
cess of the amount he has excluded. 
This credit against tax is equal to 5 per- 
cent of the dividends in excess of the 
exclusion received after July 31, 1954, 
and before August 1, 1955; and 10 per- 
cent of the dividends received after July 
31, 1955. 

This can be illustrated by an individual 
who received $250 of dividends in, say, 
September 1954. He would exclude $50 
of these dividends from his income and 
would receive a credit equal to 5 percent 
of the $200 of remaining dividend in- 
come, or $10, which he could deduct from 
his tax as otherwise computed. If he 
received the dividend in September of 
1955, the exclusion would be $100 and the 
tax credit 10 percent of $150, or $15. 

The 10-percent credit will provide the 
same dollar amount of relief for a given 
amount of dividend income regardless 
of an individual’s tax bracket. In this 
way, it gives much more favorable treat- 
ment to stockholders at the lower income 
levels than would a possible alternative 
method of allowing a deduction of some 
fraction of dividends from taxable in- 
come. 

Under the method adopted in the bill, 
the 10-percent credit would in effect re- 
lieve a taxpayer subject to the beginning 
rate of 20 percent of half of the tax he 
would otherwise pay on his dividends. 
For an individual subject to a 50-percent 
tax, the 10-percent credit would provide 
relief only to the extent of 20 percent of 
the tax he would otherwise pay; and for 
a person subject to the top rate of 91 
percent, the relief is only a little over 11 
percent of the tax. 

The credit against tax of 10 percent of 
dividends received is simply a short-cut 
method of exempting dividends from the 
first 10 percentage points of the tax pay- 
able by any individual. This method is 
thus comparable to the procedure fol- 
lowed from 1913 to 1936 during which 
dividends were exempt from the indi- 
vidual normal tax and subject only to 
the surtax. When the normal tax rate 
amounted to 12 percent, which was the 
case under the 1918 act, dividends were 
completely exempt from such tax. This 
was greater relief than that allowed 
under the bill, in which the credit is 
limited to 5 percent for 1954 and 10 per- 
cent for subsequent years. 

The dividends-received exclusion and 
credit will afford relief to 7,100,000 tax- 
payers in the amount of $243 million in 
1955. It represents a major contribu- 
tion toward encouraging more wide- 
spread ownership of American industry. 

The bill also contains other provisions 
affecting individuals, which are fully dis- 
cussed in the report. These include a 
definite rule for determining when meals 
or lodgings furnished by the employer 
are not taxable to the employee, increase 
in the charitable deduction provisions, 
special treatment for life insurance paid 
in installments, premium payment test 
for life insurance, treatment of alimony 
and separation payments, special rules 
for prizes and awards, scholarship and 
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fellowship grants, and the provisions 
permitting unincorporated businesses to 
be taxed like corporatians. 

The bill contains some provisions 
which affect both individuals and corpo- 
rations, and some which apply only to 
corporations. I have here a table which 
shows the provisions as they apply to 
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corporations, and the number of corpo- 
rate taxpayers affected. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the table printed 
in the Record at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Estimated revenue effect on corporations with the fiscal year 1955 of H. R. 8300 as passed 
by the House, as compared with the changes made by the Senate Commitice on Finance 


Corporations: 
Natural resources: 1 


F 
Allow capital gains treatment for iron ore royalties.. 


Total, natural resources 


Treatment of income from foreign sources: ! 
Treatment of branch profits. 


Total, treatment of income from foreign sources. 


Depreciation: 


Allow declining balance at 200 percent of straight line 300 
Allow declining balance on full cost of construction completed 
P 


Total, depreciation nqoais inks nnenana 


Net operating loss: 1 


Extend carryback to 2 years 
Adjustments for dividends received and depletion. 


Total, net operating loss 
Denial of dividends-received credit for dividends from insurance 
s 


Total, corporations exclusive of rate extension 1. 


Extension of the 52-percent rate 


Total, corporations 1. 


. 27 


14 percent differential rate 
Denial of differential rate on manufactured products imported +5 |. 
Removal of over-all limitation on foreign tax credit 


—— 20 


— — +608 


Estimated loss Number of tax- 

or gain + payers affected 
Commit- Commit- 

House tee on House tee on 
Finance Finance 


Millions | Millions 
of dollars | of dollars 


PSE SS ian 55 . 


F872 i (— 


1 A small part of this estimate applies to individuals, but this cannot be clearly secregated. 
2 Does not include any estimate for uranium, thorium, or vanadium. Data confidential. 


3 Not included in House report. 
Less than 500. 


Source: Staff of the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation. 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I shall 
now discuss some of these provisions. 
Others are discussed fully in the report. 

DEPRECIATION 

An important feature of the bill, 
which benefits both individuals and cor- 
porations, is that relating to deprecia- 
tion. A great deal of complaint has 
been received about the difficulty which 
taxpayers are having with the present 
depreciation allowances, 

The House version of the bill contin- 
ues all depreciation allowable under 
present law, and in addition grants tax- 
payers the right, at their option, to use 
the diminishing-balance method of de- 
preciation at double the rate available 
under the straight-line method, or to 
use any other systematic method which 
does not give greater aggregate charges 
than those available under the declining- 
balance method, 


The bill, as it passed the House, applies 
to all types of tangible depreciable assets, 
including farm equipment, machinery 
and buildings, rental housing, and indus- 
trial and commercial buildings, as well 
as machinery and equipment. The total 
amount of the depreciation cannot ex- 
ceed, as at present, the actual cost of the 
property, so that the proposed change 
merely affects the timing and not the 
total amount of depreciation deductions, 

Under the diminishing-balance meth- 
od of depreciation, a constant rate is 
applied each year to the remaining unre- 
covered cost of property. For example, 
a machine costing $1,000 with a 10-year 
life would be depreciated at $100 a year 
under the existing straight-line method. 
Under the diminishing-balance method, 
with a rate double the straight-line rate, 
the depreciation rate would be 20 per- 
cent, and in the first year the charge 
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would be $200. In the second year, the 
20-percent rate would be applied to the 
remaining cost of $800—the original cost 
of $1,000 less the first year’s depreciation 
of $200—with a depreciation charge of 
$160. In the third year, the charge 
would be 20 percent of the remaining 
cost of $640, or $128, and so forth. In 
the fifth year, the charge would be 
$81.92, or $18.08 less than that available 
under the straight-line depreciation 
method and would continue to decline in 
later years. 

The committee has accepted the House 
bill with amendments to make it clear 
that taxpayers who do not elect the new 
method may still continue under the 
straight-line method or any other 
method now providing a reasonable al- 
lowance for depreciation. The com- 
mittee amendment will also permit a 
taxpayer to shift from the declining- 
balance to the straight-line method to 
insure that the entire asset can be writ- 
ten off during its estimated life. In or- 
der to prevent a loophole, the new pro- 
vision is made to apply only to assets 
with a useful life of more than 3 years. 
Other changes of a clarifying nature are 
fully explained in the report. 

The new method for depreciation will 
be available to all taxpayers with de- 
preciable property. It will help farmers 
in financing their machinery, equip- 
ment, and farm buildings. It will be 
available to manufacturers for their ma- 
chinery and buildings, and to store own- 
ers for their buildings and equipment. 
It will be available for all forms of rental 
property, including housing. 

More rapid depreciation will have two 
advantages for taxpayers and for the 
country’s economy. By permitting capi- 
tal investments to be recovered more 
rapidly, while the prospects for income 
and the risks associated therewith can be 
more clearly foreseen, the existing tax 
barriers to new investment will be re- 
duced. Furthermore, the more rapid re- 
covery of the cost of an investment will 
permit new investments to be financed 
to a greater extent by relatively short- 
term loans. This is of special importance 
to small business which is likely not to be 
in a position to secure long-term loans. 

NET OPERATING LOSS DEDUCTION 


For years the tax laws have taken a 
grudging attitude in the treatment of 
businesses with irregular and fluctuating 
earnings. After years of seesaw devel- 
opment we have come to the point where 
the law provides for a l-year carryback 
and a 5-year carryforward of net operat- 
ing loss as an offset against taxable in- 
come of other years. However, it re- 
duces the loss to be carried over by the 
intercompany dividend credit and per- 
centage depletion, and then bedevils the 
taxpayer further with the requirement 
that when he does receive taxable in- 
come the loss to be deducted must be re- 
duced once more by these adjustments. 

The House bill will extend the period 
for the carryback of loss to 2 years, thus 
providing a total span of 8 years for 
absorbing a loss and increasing the pos- 
sibility of immediate relief through car- 
ryback refunds where business is losing 
money and needs the relief most. 
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A committee amendment eliminates 
the requirement that the loss carryover 
be adjusted for the intercompany divi- 
dend credit and percentage depletion, 
either in the loss year or in the year to 
which the deduction is carried. It elim- 
inates all other adjustments in comput- 
ing the loss to be carried over. This will 
increase the availability of the loss car- 
ryover and remove the existing discrim- 
ination against businesses with uneven 
earnings which happen to have particu- 
lar types of income. Both these features 
will be of special value to small busi- 
nesses with fluctuating income and lim- 
ited financial reserves to tide over a pe- 
riod of losses. 

RESEARCH AND EXPERIMENTAL EXPENDITURES 


Active research and development ac- 
tivity is vital to the growth and increas- 
ing efficiency of American business. Yet, 
the tax laws take a curiously cold and 
unpredictable attitude toward such ex- 
penses. Many large businesses with reg- 
ular research and experimental budgets 
have as a practical matter been able to 
secure the current deduction of most of 
these expenses. Many small businesses, 
however, which have not been able to af- 
ford a large regular budget for research, 
have been at a disadvantage because of 
uncertainties concerning the deductibil- 
ity of their expenditures. Moreover, 
when they were required to capitalize 
such expenses, there was no assurance 
that they could be amortized over a def- 
inite period, or that any abandonment 
loss could be established. The bill cor- 
rects this impediment by providing a def- 
inite option for the taxpayer to deduct 
such expenses or to capitalize them and 
write them off over a period of not less 
than 5 years. 

ACCUMULATED EARNINGS TAX 


The application of the section 102 tax 
on surplus accumulation has been a con- 
stant source of irritation and apprehen- 
sion to business. Controversies and un- 
certainties over the imposition of the 
penalty tax have particularly disturbed 
small business which must retain earn- 
ings in liquid form for future use. 

The bill retains the special tax on un- 
reasonable accumulations of earnings to 
avoid personal surtax on shareholders, 
because that is necessary to prevent tax 
avoidance. However, it will amend the 
treatment in this area to remove needless 
fears and apply the tax more equitably. 
It assures a minimum of $60,000— 
($30,000 under the House version of the 
bill—of retained earnings which may be 
accumulated without possible penalty by 
small, growing business. It removes the 
so-called immediacy test. It provides 
that if business submits a statement in- 
dicating reasons for retaining earnings, 
the burden of proof that the accumula- 
tion is unreasonable will be upon the 
Government. It also provides, under a 
Finance Committee amendment, that if 
some portion of earnings accumulation 
is found to be unreasonable, the penalty 
tax shall apply only to the unreasonable 
portion, and not to the entire amount of 
accumulation, as under present law. 
These changes will give business greater 
freedom in using retained earnings, and 
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will remove the existing barrier to nor- 
mal economic expansion. 
ACCOUNTING PROVISIONS 


Under present law, there are numerous 
divergencies between the computation 
of income for tax purposes and the 
computation of income for business 
purposes, even though the business fol- 
lows generally accepted accounting prin- 
ciples. The points of difference between 
business accounting and tax accounting 
are confined chiefly to questions of when 
certain types of receipts and expenses 
should be taken into account in arriving 
at taxable income. Frequently picayune 
in nature, these differences are a con- 
stant source of irritation and hardship 
to business. The bill will bring tax ac- 
counting into closer harmony with sound 
business accounting. 

PARTNERS AND PARTNERSHIPS 


One of the most difficult, but most 
constructive, steps made in the bill is its 
improved treatment of partners and 
partnership transactions. The present 
statute has been wholly inadequate in 
this area, and has dealt by default with 
the problem. As a consequence, the tax 
treatment, if we may call it that, of part- 
ners and partnerships is an area of chaos 
and confusion. Case law and Internal 
Revenue rulings are conflicting and in- 
consistent on many vital points. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to de- 
termine the actual tax treatment of 
many ordinary, everyday transactions, 
such as transfers of assets into and out 
of partnerships, sales of partnership in- 
terests, and noncash distributions to 
partners. The bill assumed the task 
of comprehensive clarification and re- 
formulation, so as to provide clear, ra- 
tional, but flexible, rules for handling 
partnership transactions. Your com- 
mittee accepted the provision of the 
House version of the bill, but revised it 
to take care of meritorious complaints 
raised in the hearings. For example, 
it eliminated the 5-year restriction 
on income payments to deceased or re- 
tired employees. The changes are fully 
discussed in the committee report. 


CORPORATE ADJUSTMENTS AND DISTRIBUTIONS 


One of the toughest assignments un- 
dertaken in this bill is its recasting of 
the tax treatment of corporate adjust- 
ments and distributions. To fulfill the 
need for clarification and certainty, the 
House provided an almost entirely new 
statutory framework. While your com- 
mittee was in full agreement with the 
basic objectives sought in the House 
version, it revised the House provisions 
to meet meritorious objections to the 
House version of the bill, as raised in the 
testimony. 

OPTIONAL CORPORATE OR PARTNERSHIP TREAT= 
MENT FOR CERTAIN SMALL BUSINESSES 

The difference in the tax treatment of 
essentially similar businesses, depending 
upon their legal form of organization, is 
a striking and inequitable feature of the 
present law. The bill as amended by 


your committee has adopted a new ap- 
proach which for the first time will per- 
mit equal treatment of small businesses, 
whether operated in the form of a cor- 
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poration or operated in the form of a 
partnership. The bill accomplishes this 
result by allowing certain corporations 
the option to be taxed as a partnership, 
and by allowing eligible proprietorships 
and partnerships the option to be treat- 
ed as a corporation. In general, the 
election to be taxed as a partnership is 
limited to corporations with 10 or less 
shareholders, all of whom are actively 
engaged in the business. A companion 
provision permits proprietorships or 
partnerships with 50 or less members to 
elect. corporate-tax treatment. This 
privilege is limited to essentially oper- 
ating businesses, where capital is a ma- 
terial income-producing factor. 


LOOPHOLE-CLOSING PROVISIONS 


In addition to giving tax relief, cor- 
recting inequities, and removing barriers 
to economic growth, the bill will also 
stop a number of abuses which have crept 
into the system. These revenue provi- 
sions of the bill are important. They 
will save revenue, make the tax system 
fairer, and discourage artificial transac- 
tions entered into merely for tax-avoid- 
ance purposes. 

There are more than 50 specific loop- 
hole-closing provisions of the bill, only a 
few of which are listed below. I shall 
refer to only a few of them. 

Section 751, relating to collapsible 
partnerships and sale of fees by partners; 

Section 1232, relating to bond dis- 
count; 

Section 171, relating to amortization of 
premiums on callable bonds; 

Section 306, relating to preferred stock 
bail-out; 

Section 269, acquisition made to avoid 


Section 382, relating to trafficking in 
net loss operations; 

Section 264, relating to single premium 
insurance and annuity policies, proceeds 
of life insurance paid in installments; 

Section 101, relating to multiple-em- 
ployee death benefits; and sections 501 
and 514, relating to leasebacks and unre- 
lated business income of tax-exempt or- 
ganizations and pension trusts. 

Mr. President, I have referred only to 
some of the beneficial features of the bill. 
These and all others are fully explained 
in the Finance Committee report. In the 
preparation of the amended version of 
the bill, we have had the full cooperation 
of both the majority and minority mem- 
bers. The minority members of the 
Finance Committee have worked dili- 
gently with those of us in the majority, 
and have contributed many valuable 
suggestions which have been made a part 
of the bill as now reported. 

I do not believe that anyone who has 
studied the bill and has seen the tremen- 
dous amount of work and effort that have 
been put into its preparation can fail to 
appreciate how important its enactment 
is to the country. The American tax- 
payers are entitled to relief from the in- 
equities and complications of the tax 
laws. Failure to enact this bill will sorely 
disappoint millions of taxpayers. More- 
over, enactment of the bill is needed to 
reduce tax barriers to economic growth, 
and its enactment now will encourage 
expansion and will provide more and bet- 


ter jobs. I hope the Senate will act 

promptly on this measure. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the committee amendments be 
agreed to en bloc, and that the bill as 
amended be considered as the original 
text, for the purpose of further amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The committee amendments agreed to 
en bloc are as follows: 

Amendment No. 1: On page 2— 

(1) in the table of subtitles to the Inter- 
nal Revenue Title, strike out “Excise” and 
insert “Miscellaneous excise”, 

(2) in the table of subtitles to the Inter- 
nal Revenue Title, strike out “Procedures” 
and insert “Procedure”, 

(3) at the end of the table of subchapters 
to chapter 1 insert: 

“Subchapter R—Election of certain corpora- 
ations, partnerships, and 
proprietorships as to tax- 
able status.” 

(4) in the table of sections to part I, 
strike out “or return of head of family”. 

Amendment No. 2: On page 3, in sec- 
tion 1— 

(1) in subsection (a), after “individual” 
insert “other than a head of a household to 
whom subsection (b) applies“. 

(2) strike out all that follows the table 
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“If the taxable in- 
come is: 

Over $32,000 but 

not over $38,000. 


Over $38,000 but 
not over $44,000. 


Over $44,000 but 
not over $50,000. 


Over $50,000 but 
not over $60,000. 


Over $60,000 but 


not over 870,000. 


Over $70,000 but 
not over $80,000. 


Over $80,000 but 
not over $90,000. 


Over $90,000 but 
not over $100,000. 


Over $100,600 but 
not over $150,000. 


Over $150,000 bnt 
not over $200,000. 


Over $200,000 but 
not over $300,000. 
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The tax is: 


$12,420, plus 58 per- 
cent of excess over 
$32,000. 
$15,900, plus 62 per- 
cent of excess over 
$38,000. 
$19,620, plus 66 per- 
cent of excess over 
$44,000. 
$23,580, plus 68 per- 
cent of excess over 
$50,000. 
$30,380, plus 71 per- 
cent of excess over 
$60,000. 
$37,480, plus 74 per- 
cent of excess over 
$70,000. 
$44,880, plus 76 per- 
cent of excess over 
$80,000. 
$52,480, plus 80 per- 
cent of excess over 
$90,000. 
$60,480, plus 83 per- 
cent of excess over 
$100,000. 
$101,980, plus 87 per- 
cent of excess over 
$150,000. 
$145,480, plus 90 per- 
cent of excess over 
$200,000. 
$235,480, plus 91 per- 
cent of excess over 
$300,000. 


and insert: 


“(b) Rates of tax on heads of house- 


holds.— 


(1) Rates of tax: A tax is hereby imposed 
for each taxable year on the taxable income 
of every individual who is the head of a 
household. The amount of the tax shall be 
determined in accordance with the follow- 


ing table: 
“If the taxable in- 
come is: 
Not over $2,000_____ 


Over $2,000 but not 
over $4,000. 


Over $4,000 but not 
over $6,000. 


Over $6,000 but not 
over $8,000. 


Over $8,000 but not 
over $10,000. 


Over $10,000 but 
not over $12,000. 


Over $12,000 but 
not over $14,000. 


Over $14,000 but 
not over $16,000. 


Over $16,000 but 
not over $18,000. 


Over $18,000 but 
not over $20,000. 


Over $20,000 but 
not over $22,000. 


Over $22,000 but 
not over $24,000. 


Over $24,000 but 
not over $28,000. 


Over $28,000 but 
not over $32,000. 


The tax is: 


20 percent of the 
taxable income. 
$400, plus 21 percent 


of excess over 
$2,000. 
$820, plus 24 percent 
of excess over 
$4,000. 


$1,300, plus 26 per- 
cent of excess over 
86,000. 

$1,820, plus 30 per- 
cent of excess over 
$8,000. 

$2,420, plus 32 per- 
cent of excess over 
$10,000. 

$3,060, plus 36 per- 
cent of excess over 
$12,000. 

$3,780, plus 39 per- 
cent of excess over 
$14,000. 

$4,560, plus 42 per- 
cent of excess over 
$16,000. 

$5,400, plus 43 per- 
cent of excess over 
$18,000. 

$6,260, plus 47 per- 
cent of excess over 
$20,000. 

$7,200, plus 49 per- 
cent of excess over 
$22,000. 

$8,180, plus 52 per- 
cent of excess over 
$24,000. 

$10,260, plus 54 per- 
cent of excess over 
$28,000, 


“(2) Definition of head of household: For 
purposes of this title, an individual shall be 
considered a head of a household if, and only 
if, such individual is not married at the close 
of his taxable year and maintains as his 
home a household which constitutes for such 
taxable year the principal place of abode, as 
a member of such household, of: 

“(A) A son, stepson, daughter, or step- 
daughter of the taxpayer, or a descendant of 
a son or daughter of the taxpayer, but if such 
son, stepson, daughter, stepdaughter, or de- 
scendant is married at the close of the tax- 
payer's taxable year, only if the taxpayer is 
entitled to a deduction for the taxable year 
for such person under section 151; or 

“(B) Any other person who is a dependent 

of the taxpayer, if the taxpayer is entitled 
to a deduction for the taxable year for such 
person under section 151. 
An individual shall be considered as main- 
taining a household only if over half of the 
cost of maintaining the household during 
the taxable year is furnished by such indi- 
vidual, 

“(3) Determination of status: For pur- 
poses of this subsection— 

“(A) a legally adopted child of a person 
shall be considered a child of such person 
by blood; 

“(B) an individual who is legally sepa- 
rated from his spouse under a decree of di- 
vorce or of separate maintenance shall not 
be considered as married; 

“(C) a taxpayer shall be considered as not 
married at the close of his taxable year if 
at any time during the taxable year his 
spouse is a nonresident alien; and 

“(D) a taxpayer shall be considered as 
married at the close of his taxable year if 
his spouse (other than a spouse described 
in subparagraph (C)) died during the tax- 
able year. 

“(4) Nonresident ailen: For purposes of 
this title, a taxpayer shall in no case be con- 
sidered a head of a household if at any time 
during the taxable year he is a nonresident 
alien. 

“(c) Special rules: The tax imposed by 
subsection (a), and the tax imposed by par- 
agraph (1) of subsection (b), consists of— 

“(1) a normal tax of 3 percent of the tax- 
able income, and 
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“(2) a surtax equal to (A) the amount 
determined in accordance with the table in 
subsection (a) or paragraph (1) of subsec- 
tion (b), minus (B) the normal tax. 

The tax shall in no event exceed 87 percent 
of the taxable income for the taxable year. 
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“(d) Cross-reference.— 

“For definition of taxable income, see sec- 
tion 63.” 

Amendment No. 3: On page 4, strike out 
section 2, and insert: 


“Sec. 2. Tax in case of joint return. 
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“In the case of a joint return of a husband 
and wife under section 6013, the tax imposed 
by section 1 (a) shall be twice the tax which 
would be imposed if the taxable income were 
cut in half.” 

Amendment No. 4: On page 5, strike out 
the table in section 3 and insert: 


And the number of exemptions is— 


“Tfadjusted gross} And the number of If adjusted gross 
income is— exemptions is— income is— 
1 2 3 
And tax- And tax- And tax- 
payer is en eg ayer ADe PE da | payer is ADE Anda 456 [67 hehe 
1 2 3 4or single or Bend of single or cad of joint | single or Rye of joint 
At a cs! At least But less married | house- flings house- 55 fled flags sous return 
filing sep- g sep- sep- filed 
den than arte: bold | arately | hold arately | hold 
The tax is— The tax is— 

$0] $675] 0] $% $| $0|| $2,825) $2,350 $301 $301 $181 $181 $181 $61 $61 801 80 30 $0] $0] 80 
675 700 4 0 0 02350 2,375 305 305 185 185 185 65 65 65] 0 O}| ART W e 
700 725 8 0 0 0 2,375 | 2,400 310 310 190 190 190 70 70 70 0 Of} O} O|] O 
725 750| 13 0 0 0 2.400 2.425 314 314 194 194 194 74 74 724 Of} 0| 0| 0] 0 
750 775| 17 0 0 0 2.425 2,450 319 319 199 199 199 79 79 79] 0 Of O 9 O 
775 800| 22 0 0 0 2.450 2,475 323 323 203 203 203 83 83 8] oj 0j 0j 0| 0 
800 825| 26 0 0 0 2,475 | 2.500 328 328 208 208 208 88 88 88 0| 0| 0f O} O 
825 850| 31 0 0 0 2,500 | 2,525 332 332 212 212 212 92 92 92} 0 0 o| 0j o0 
850 875| 35 0 0 0 2,525 | 2.550 337 337 217 217 217 97 97 97 0| 0| 0| 0| 0 
875 900 40 0 0 0 2,550 | 2,575 341 341 221 221 221 101 101 11| 0| [ 0| 0| 0 
900 925| 44 0 0 0 2,575 | 2,600 346 346 226 226 226 106 106 106| ] J 0j 0| O 
925 950| 49 0 0 0 2,600 | 2.625 350 350 230 230 230 110 110 110 0 0 O} 9 0 
950 975 | 53 oj 0 0 2,625 | 2,650 355 355 235 235 235 115 115 1151 0 0| Of 0| 0 
975 | 1,000] 58 0 0 0 2,650 | 2,675 359 359 239 239 239 119 119 119} 0| 0| 0j 0| 0 
1,000 | 1,025] 62 0 0 0 2,675 | 2,700 364 364 244 244 244 124 124 1214] 4] 0 O} O} 0 
1,025 | 1,050] 67 0 0 0 2,700 | 2,725 368 368 248 248 248 128 128 1323| 8| 0 of 0j 0 
1,050} 1,075] 71 0 0 0 2,725 | 2,750 373 373 253 253 253 133 133 133| 13 0| 0j 0 0 
1,075 | 1,100] 76 0 0 0 2,750 | 2,775 377 377 257 257 257 137 137 137| 17) 0| 0| 0f 0 
1,100] 1. 125] 80 0 0 0 2,775 | 2,800 382 382 262 262 262 142 142 142 22] 0| 0j 0j 0 
1,125 | 1,150] 85 0 0 0 2,800 | 2,825 386 386 266 266 266 146 146 146 26] 0 0j 0j 0 
1,150 | 1,175] 89 0 0 0 2,825 | 2,850 391 391 271 271 271 151 151 151| 31| 0 oj 0j 0 
1,175 | 1,200] 9% 0 0 0 2,850 | 2,875 395 395 275 275 275 155 155 155 35 0] 0] O| 0 
1,200 | 1,225] 98 0 0 0 2,875 | 2. 900 400 400 230 280 280 160 160 160 40] 0j 0 0 
1,225 | 1, 250 103 0 0 0 2.900 2,925 405 404 284 284 284 164 164 164| 44] 0 0| 0| 0 
1,250 1,275 | 107 0 0 0 2,925 | 2,950 410 409 289 239 289 169 169 169| 49| [ 0| 0| 0 
1,275 | 1,300 | 112 0 0 0 2.950 2,975 415 414 293 293 293 173 173 173 53 0 J O| o 
1,300 | 1,325 116 0 0 0 2,975 | 3,000 420 419 298 298 298 178 178 178 | 560 [ 0j 0 O 
1,325 | 1,350 | 121 1 0 0 3,000 | 3.050 427 426 305 305 305 185 185 185| 65| 0 [ O| 0 
1,350 | 1,375 | 125 5 0 0 3,050 | 3, 100 437 435 314 314 314 194 194 194 74] Of} 0| Of O 
1,375 | 1,400] 130 10 0 0 3,100 | 3,150 447 445 323 323 323 203 203 203 834 0| oj O] 0 
1,400 | 1,425] 134| 14 0 0 3,150 3,200 457 454 332 332 332 212 212 212| 92] 0| 0| 0 0 
1,425 | 1,450] 139| 19 oj 0 3,200 | 3,250 467 464 341 341 34 221 221 221 101} Of 0| 0j 0 
1,450 | 1,475 | 143] 2 0 0 3,250 | 3,300 476 473 350 350. 350 230 230 230 | 110| 0| 0j O| 0 
1,475 | 1. 500 148| 28 0 0 3,300 | 3,350 486 482 359 359 359 239 239 239 |119| 0| 0 0 0 
1,500 | 1,525 | 152] 32 0 0 3,350 | 3,400 496 492 368 368 368 248 248 28 128 8| 0j 0| 0 
1,525 | 1,550| 157| 37 0 0 3,400 | 3, 450 506 501 377 377 377 257 257 257 | 137] 17| 0 O| 0 
1,550 | 1,575 | 161] 41 0 0 3,450 | 3,500 516 511 386 386 386 266 266 200 | 146| 266 0| O| 0 
1,575 | 1,600 | 166| 46 0 0 3,500 | 3,550 526 520 395 395 395 275 275 275 155 35 0 0| 0 
1,600 | 1.625 170 50 0 0 3,550 | 3,600 536 530 404 404 404 234 284 284 | 164| 44| 0| 0 0 
1,625 | 1,650| 175| 85 9 0 3,600 | 3,650 546 539 414 413 413 293 293 203 | 173 | 53| 0 0| 0 
1,650 | 1,675 | 179| 59 0 0 3,650 | 3.700 556 549 424 423 302 302 302 182 62] 0| oj 0 
1,675 | 1,700 | 184] 64 0 0 8,700 | 3,750 566 558 434 432 431 311 311 311101 71] 0| 0| 0 
3.700 | 1,725 | 188| 68 0 0 3,750 | 3.800 575 567 443 441 440 320 320 320 200 80} 0 O| 0 
1,725 | 1,750) 193 | 73 0 0 3,800 | 3,850 585 577 453 451 449 329 329 320 200 839] 0] 0| 0 
1,750 | 1,775 | 197| 77 0 0 3,850 | 3,900 595 586 463 460 458 338 338 338 218 98 0| 0| 0 
1,775 | 1,800 | 202| 82 0 93.800 3,950 605 596 473 470 467 347 347 347 | 227 | 107| 0| 0| 0 
1,800 | 1,825 | 206] 86 0 0 3,950 | 4,000 615 605 483 479 476 356 356 356 | 236 | 16| 0| 0j 0 
1,825 | 1,850| 21| 91 0 0 4,000 | 4,050 625 615 493 489 485 365 365 365 245 125 5| 0j 0 
1,850 | 1,875 | 215 95 0 0 4,050 | 4. 100 635 624 503 498 404 374 374 374 | 254 | 134] 14| 0| 0 
1,875 | 1,900 | 220 100 0 0 4.100 4.150 645 634 513 508 503 383 383 383 | 263 143 23 0| 0 
1,900 | 1,925 | 224] 104 0 0 4,150} 4. 200 655 643 523 517 512 392 392 392 | 272 152 32] 0 0 
3,925 | 1,950 | 229] 109 0 0 4,200 | 4.250 665 653 533 527 521 401 401 401 | 281 | 161 | 41] 0 0 
1,950 | 1,975 | 233 113 0 0 4,250 | 4,300 674 662 542 536 530 410 410 410 | 290 | 170| 50| 0j 0 
1,975 | 2,000 | 238 118 9 0 4,300 | 4,350 684 671 552 545 539 420 419 419 | 299 | 179| 59] 0| 0 
2,000 | 2.025 242| 122 2 0 4,350 | 4,400 694 681 562 555 548 430 429 428 | 308 188 68| 0j 0 
2,025 | 2.040] 247] 127 7 0 4,400 | 4.450 704 690 572 564 557 440 438 437 | 317 | 197 | 77| 0| 0 
2,050 | 2,075 | 251| 131| 11 0 4,450 | 4,500 714 700 582 574 566 450 448 446 | 326 200 86] 0j 0 
2,075 | 2,100] 256] 136] 16 0 4,500 | 4,550 724 709 592 583 575 460 457 455 | 335 215 95 0j 0 
2,100 2.125 260] 140 20 0 4,550 | 4,000 734 719 602 593 581 470 467 464 | 344 | 224 | 104] 0| 0 
2,125 | 2,150] 265 145] 25 0 4,600 | 4,650 744 728 612 602 593 480 476 473 | 353 | 233 | 113| 0| 0 
2,150 | 2,175 | 209 149] 29 0 4,650 | 4,700 754 738 622 612 602 490 486 482 | 362 | 242 | 122| 2] 0 
2,175 | 2,200) 274| 154| 34 0 4,700] 4,750 764 747 632 621 611 500 495 491 | 371 | 251 | 131] 11] 0 
2,200 | 2,225] 278| 158| 38 0 4,750 | 4,800 773 756 641 630 620 509 504 500 | 380 | 260 | 140 | 20] 0 
2,225 2.250 283] 163] 43 0 4,800 | 4. 850 783 766 651 640 629 519 514 509 | 389 | 269 | 149 | 29] 0 
2.250 2275| 287| 167| 47 0 4,850 | 4,900 793 715 661 649 638 529 523 518 | 398 | 278 | 158 | 38] 0 
2,275 | 2300| 202) 172| 52 0 4,900 | 4.950 803 785 671 659 647 539 533 527 | 407 | 287 | 167 | 47| 0 

2.300 2,325) 206) 176| 56 0 4950] 5,000 813 794 681 668 656 549 542 536 | 416 | 296 | 176 | 56| 0” 


Amendment No. 5: On page 6, in section 4 
(a), strike out “3.” and insert "3,”. 

Amendment No. 6; On page 6, in section 5 
(b)— 

(1) before paragraph (1) insert: 

“(1) For limitation on tax attributable to 
receipt of lump sum under annuity, endow- 
ment, or life insurance contract, see section 
72 (e) (3).“ 
strike out “(1)” and insert “(2)”. 
strike out “(2)” and insert (3) “. 
strike out “(3)” and insert “(4)”. 
strike out “(4)” and insert “(5)”. 
strike out “(5)” and insert “(6)”. 

(7) after paragraph (5), insert: 


“(7) For computation of tax where tax- 
payer restores substantial amount held under 
claim of right, see section 1341.“ 

(8) strike out “(6)” and insert “(8)”. 

Amendment No. 7: On page 7, in section 11 
(b) (I), after the period insert This para- 
graph shall apply with respect to taxable 
years ending after March 31, 1954.” 

Amendment No. 8: On page 7, in section 
12— 

(1) in paragraph (7), strike out “1731” 
and insert 1551“. 

(2) in paragraph (8), strike out “1514” 
and insert 1503“. 


Amendment No. 9: On page 8, in the table 
of sections to part IV 

(1) strike out “Sec. 37. Credit with respect 
to business income from foreign sources.” 

(2) strike out “38” and insert “37”. 

(3) strike out 39“ and insert “38.” 

Amendment No. 10: On page 9, in section 
34— 

(1) in subsection (c) (1), after “imposed 
by” insert “part I or II of”. 

(2) in subsection (d)— 

(A) strike out paragraph (1). 

(B) in paragraph (2), strike out “(2)” and 
insert Ne 
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(C) in paragraph (3), strike out “(3)” and 
insert “(2)”. . 

Amendment No. 11: On page 10, strike out 
section 37. 

. Amendment No. 12: On page 10, in section 
38— 

(1) in the heading of the section, strike 
out “38” and insert 37“. 

(2) in subsection (a), strike out “and who 
has attained the age of 65 before the end of 
the taxable year”. 

(3) in subsection (a), strike out “credits 
allowed by” and insert “credits allowable 
under section 32 (2) (relating to tax with- 
held at source on tax-free covenant bonds) ,”. 

(4) in subsection (b), strike out “section 
911 (b)“ and insert “subsection (g)“. 

Amendment No. 13: On page 11, in section 
38— 

(1) strike out subsection “(c)” and insert 
“(c) Retirement income: For purposes of 
subsection (a), the term ‘retirement income’ 
means— 

“(1) in the case of an individual who has 
attained the age of 65 before the close of the 
taxable year, income from— 

“(A) pensions and annuities, 

“(B) interest, 

“(C) rents, and 

“(D) dividends, or 

“(2) in the case of an individual who has 
not attained the age of 65 before the close 
of the taxable year, income from pensions 
and annuities under a public retirement 
system (as defined in subsection (f)), 
to the extent included in gross income with- 
out reference to this section, but only to the 
extent such income does not represent com- 
pensation for personal services rendered dur- 
ing the taxable year.” 

(2) in subsection (d) (1), after “(1)”, 
insert “in the case of any individual,”. 

(3) im subsection (d) (2), after “(2)”, 
insert “in the case of any individual who 
has not attained the age of 75 before the 
close of the taxable year,”, 

(4) in subsection (d) (2), strike out “‘sec- 
tion 911 (b)“ and insert “subsection (g)”. 

(5) strike out subsection (e) and insert: 

“(e) Rule for application of subsection 
(d): Subsection (d) (1) shall not apply to 
any amount excluded from gross income 
under section 72 (relating to annuities), 
101 (relating to life-insurance proceeds), 
104 (relating to compensation for injuries or 
sickness), 105 (relating to amounts received 
under accident and health plans), 402 (re- 
lating to taxability of beneficlary of em- 
ployees’ trust), or 403 (relating to taxation 
of employee annuities) .” 

(6) after subsection (e), insert: 

“(f) Public retirement system defined: 
For purposes of subsection (c) (2), the term 
‘public retirement system’ means a pension, 
annuity, retirement, or similar fund or sys- 
tem established by the United States, a State, 
a Territory, a possession of the United States, 
any political subdivision of any of the fore- 
going, or the District of Columbia; except 
that such term does not include a fund or 
system established by the United States for 
members of the Armed Forces of the United 
States. 

“(g) Earned income defined: For purposes 
of subsections (b) and (d) (2), the term 
‘earned income’ has the meaning assigned 
to such term in section 911 (b), except that 
such term does not include any amount 
received as a pension or annuity.” 

(7) after subsection (e), insert: 

(h) Nonresident alien ineligible for 
credit: No credit shall be allowed under 
subsection (a) to any nonresident alien.” 

(8) in subsection (f), strike out “(f)” and 
insert “(1)”. 

Amendment No. 14: On page 11, in the 
heading of section 39, strike out “39” and 
insert 38“. 

Amendment No. 15: On page 12, in section 
61 (a), strike out paragraph (13) and insert: 

“(13) Distributive share of partnership 
gross income; 
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Amendment No. 16: On page 12, in para- 
graph (1) of section 62, after “chapter”, 
insert “(other than by part VII of this sub- 
chapter)". 

Amendment No. 17: On page 13, in sec- 
tion 62— 

(1) in paragraph (5), strike out “part VI 
(sec. 161 and following)” and insert “section 
212 (relating to expenses for production of 
income)”. 

(2) in paragraph (6)— 

(A) after “trust,” insert “or an heir, 
legatee, or devisee of an estate”. 

(B) strike out “for depletion". . 

Amendment No. 18: On page 13, in the 
table of sections to part II — 

(1) strike out “Sec. 76. Discharge of in- 
debtedness.“ 

(2) strike out “77” and insert 76“. 

(3) strike out “78" and insert “77”. 

Amendment No. 19: On page 14, in section 
71— 

(1) in subsection (a) (2), after written 
separation agreement” insert “executed after 
the date of the enactment of this title”. 

(2) in subsection (a), after paragraph (2) 
insert: 

“(3) Decree for support: If a wife is sepa- 
rated from her husband, the wife's gross in- 
come includes periodic payments (whether 
or not made at regular intervals) received by 
her from her husband under a decree entered 
after the date of the enactment of this title 
requiring the husband to make the payments 
for her support or maintenance, This para- 
graph shall not apply if the husband and 
wife make a single return jointly.” 

Amendment No. 20: On page 15, in section 
72— 

(1) in subsection (c) (1), strike out “sub- 
sections (b) and (j),” and insert “subsection 
(b) 70 

(2) in subsection (c) (2) (B), strike out 
“death of an annuitant” and insert “death 
of the annuitant or annuitants“. 

(3) in subsection (c) (2), strike out “cer- 
tain.” and insert “certain, but (if part of 
the consideration was contributed by an em- 
ployer) does not include that part of any 
payment to a beneficiary (or to the estate 
of the annuitant) which is not attributable 
to the consideration paid by the employee 
for the contract as determined under para- 
graph (1) (A).” 

(4) in subsection (c) (3), strike out sub- 
paragraph (A) and insert: 

“(A) Life expectancy: If the expected re- 
turn under the contract, for the period on 
and after the annuity starting date, depends 
in whole or in part on the life expectancy of 
one or more individuals, the expected return 
shall be computed with reference to actuarial 
tables prescribed by the Secretary or his 
delegate.” 

(5) in subsection (d) (1), strike out 
“amounts received under the contract” and 
insert “amounts received as an annuity un- 
der the contract”. 

Amendment No. 21: On page 16, in section 
72— 

(1) in subsection (d) (1), 
amounts”, insert “so”. 

(2) in subsection (e) (2) (A), after “any 
amount received’, insert “whether in a 
single sum or otherwise,”. 

Amendment No. 22: On pages 17 and 18, 
in section 72, strike out subsection (j). 

Amendment No. 23: On page 18, in section 
72— 

(1) m subsection (k), strike out (k)“ 
and insert (J) “. 

(2) In subsection (1), strike out “(1)” 
and insert “(k)”. 

(3) after subsection (1), insert: 

“(1) Face-amount certificates: For pur- 
poses of this section, the term ‘endowment 
contract’ includes a face-amount certificate 
as defined in section 2 (a) (15) of the Invest- 
ment Company Act of 1940 (15 U. S. C., sec. 
80a-2).“ 


after all 
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(4) strike out subsection (m) and insert: 

“(m) Cross reference.— 

“For limitation on adjustments to basis of 
annuity contracts sold, see section 1021.” 

Amendment No. 24: On pages 19 and 20, 
strike out section 76. 

Amendment No. 25: On page 20, in the 
heading to section 77, strike out “77" and 
insert 76. 

Amendment No. 26: On page 20, in the 
heading to section 78, strike out “78” and 
insert “77”. 

Amendment No. 27: On page 20, in the 
table of sections to part III, strike out “Src. 
105. Qualified employers’ accident and health 
plans.” and insert “Sec. 105. Amounts re- 
ceived under accident and health plans.” 

Amendment No. 28: On pages 20 and 21, 
in section 101, strike out subsection (a) and 
insert: 

“(a) Proceeds of life insurance contracts 
payable by reason of death — 

“(1) General rule: Except as otherwise 
provided in paragraph (2) and in subsection 
(4), gross income does not include amounts 
received (whether in a single sum or other- 
wise) under a life insurance contract, if such 
amounts are paid by reason of the death 
of the insured. 

“(2) Transfer for valuable consideration: 
In the case of a transfer for a valuable con- 
sideration, by assignment or otherwise, of 
& life insurance contract or any interest 
therein, the amount excluded from gross 
income by paragraph (1) shall not exceed 
an amount equal to the sum of the actual 
value of such consideration and the premi- 
ums and other amounts subsequently paid 
by the transferee. The preceding sentence 
shall not apply in the case of such a trans- 
fer 

(A) if such contract or interest therein 
has a basis for determining gain or loss in 
the hands of a transferee determined in 
whole or in part by reference to such basis 
of such contract or interest therein in the 
hands of the transferor, or 

“(B) if such transfer is to the insured, 
to a partner of the insured, to a partnership 
in which the insured is a partner, or to a 
corporation in which the insured is a share- 
holder or officer.” 

Amendment No. 29: On page 21, in section 
101— 

(1) in subsection (b) (2) (B), strike out 
“a profit-sharing or stock bonus trust de- 
scribed in section 501 (a)“ and insert “a 
stock bonus, pension, or profit-sharing trust 
described in section 401 (a)“. 

(2) in subsection (d) (1), strike out sub- 
paragraph (B) and insert: 

“(B) in the case of the surviving spouse 

of the insured, that portion of the excess of 
the amounts received under one or more 
agreements specified in paragraph (2) (A) 
(whether or not payment of any part of such 
amounts is guaranteed by the insurer) over 
the amount determined in subparagraph (A) 
of this paragraph which is not greater than 
$1,000 with respect to any insured. 
Gross income includes, to the extent not 
excluded by the preceding sentence, amounts 
received under agreements to which this 
subsection applies.” 

Amendment No. 30: On page 22, strike out 
the last sentence of section 102 (b) and 
insert “Any amount included in the gross 
income of a beneficiary under subchapter J 
shall be treated for purposes of paragraph 
(2) as a gift, bequest, devise, or inheritance 
of income from property.” 

Amendment No. 31: On page 24, in section 
104 (a) (4), after “country”, insert “or in 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey or the Public 
Health Service”. 

Amendment No. 32: On pages 24 and 25, 
strike out section 105 and insert: 

“Sec. 105. Amounts received under accident 
and health plans. 


“(a) Amounts attributable to employer 
contributions: Except as otherwise provided 
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in this section, amounts received by an em- 
ployee through accident or health insurance 
for personal injuries or sickness shall be in- 
cluded in gross income to the extent such 
amounts are attributable to contributions 
by the employer which were not includible in 
the gross income of the employee. 

“(b) Amounts expended for medical care: 
Gross income does not include amounts re- 
ferred to in subsection {a) if such amounts 
are paid, directly or indirectly, to the tax- 
payer to reimburse the taxpayer for expenses 
incurred by him for the medical care (as de- 
fined in section 213 (e)) of the taxpayer, 
his spouse, and his dependents (as defined 
in section 152, but only to the extent that 
such amounts are expended by the taxpayer 
during the taxable year for such medical care. 

“(c) Payments unrelated to absence from 
work: Gross income does not include 
amounts referred to in subsection (a) to the 
extent such amounts— 

“(1) constitute payment for the perma- 
nent loss, or loss of use, of a member or 
function of the body, or the permanent dis- 
figurement, of the taxpayer, his spouse, or a 
dependent (as defined in section 152), and 

“(2) are computed with reference to the 
nature of the injury without regard to the 
period the employee is absent from work. 

„d) Wage continuation plans: Gross in- 
come does not include amounts referred to 
in subsection (a) if such amounts constitute 
wages or payments in lieu of wages for a 
period during which the employee is absent 
from work on account of personal injuries 
or sickness; but this subsection shall not ap- 
ply to the extent that such amounts— 

“(1) exceed a weekly rate of $100, or 

“(2) are attributable to the 7 day period 

beginning with the day on which the injury 
occurred or the sickness began. 
If such amounts are not paid on the basis 
of a weekly pay period, the Secretary or his 
delegate shall by regulations prescribe the 
method of determining the weekly rate at 
which such amounts are paid. 

“(e) Accident and health plans: For pur- 
poses of this section and section 104— 

“(1) amounts received under an accident 
or health plan of an employer or of an em- 
ployee association, and 

“(2) amounts received from a sickness and 
disability fund for employees maintained un- 
der the law of a State, a Territory, or the 
District of Columbia which requires em- 
ployers to contribute to such fund, 


shall be treated as amounts received through 
accident or health insurance. 

“(f) Rules for application of section 213: 
For purposes of section 213 (a) (relating to 
medical, dental, etc., expenses) — 

“(1) Amounts excluded from gross income 
under subsection (c) or (d) shall not be 
considered as compensation (by insurance or 
otherwise) for expenses paid for medical 
care. 

“(2) If the taxpayer does not expend 
amounts to which subsection (b) applies 
during the taxable year in which received, 
such amounts shall not be considered as 
compensation (by insurance or otherwise) 
for expenses paid for medical care.” 

Amendment No. 33: On page 25, in section 
108, strike out subsection (a) and insert: 

“(a) Special rule of exclusion: No amount 
shall be included in gross income by reason 
of the discharge, in whole or in part, within 
the taxable year, of any indebtedness for 
which the taxpayer is liable, or subject to 
which the taxpayer holds property, if— 

“(1) the indebtedness was incurred or as- 
sumed— 

“(A) by a corporation, or 

“(B) by an individual in connection with 
property used in his trade or business, and 

“(2) such taxpayer makes and files a con- 
sent to the regulations prescribed under sec- 
tion 1017 (relating to adjustment of basis) 
then in effect at such time and in such man- 
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ner as the Secretary or his delegate by regula- 
tions prescribes. 

In such case, the amount of any income of 
such taxpayer attributable to any unamor- 
tized premium (computed as of the first day 
of the taxable year in which such discharge 
occurred) with respect to such indebtedness 
shall not be included in gross income, and 
the amount of the deduction attributable to 
any unamortized discount (computed as of 
the first day of the taxable year in which 
such discharge occurred) with respect to 
such indebtedness shall not be allowed as a 
aeduction.” 

Amendment No. 34: On page 26, in section 
108, strike out subsection (c). 

Amendment No. 35: On page 30, in sec- 
tion 117 (a), strike out paragraph (1) and 
insert: 

“(1) any amount received— 

“(A) as a scholarship at an educational in- 
stitution (as defined in section 151 (e) (4)), 
or 

“(B) as a fellowship grant, 
including the value of contributed services 
and accommodations; and”. 

Amendment No. 36: On page 30, in section 
117, strike out subsection (b) and insert: 

“(b) Limitations: 

“(1) Individuals who are candidates for 
degrees: In the case of an individual who is 
a candidate for a degree at an educational 
institution (as defined in section 151 (e) 
(4)), subsection (a) shall not apply to that 
portion of any amount received which repre- 
sents payment for teaching, research, or 
other services in the nature of part-time 
employment required as a condition to re- 
ceiving the scholarship or the fellowship 
grant. If teaching, research, or other serv- 
ices are required of all candidates (whether 
or not recipients of scholarships or fellow- 
ship grants) for a particular degree as a 
condition to receiving such degree, such 
teaching, research, or other services shall 
not be regarded as part-time employment 
within the meaning of this paragraph. 

“(2) Individuals who are not candidates 

for degrees: In the case of an individual who 
is not a candidate for a degree at an educa- 
tional institution (as defined in section 151 
(e) (4)), subsection (a) shall apply only if 
the condition in subparagraph (A) is satis- 
fied and then only within the limitations 
provided in subparagraph (B). 
_ “(A) Conditions for exclusion: The 
grantor of the scholarship or fellowship 
grant is an organization described in section 
501 (c) (3) which is exempt from tax under 
section 501 (a), the United States, or an 
instrumentality or agency thereof, or a State, 
a Territory, or a possession of the United 
States, or any political subdivision thereof, 
or the District of Columbia. 

“(B) Extent of exclusion. The amount 
of the scholarship or fellowship grant ex- 
cluded under subsection (a) (1) in any tax- 
able year shall be limited to an amount equal 
to $300 times the number of months for 
which the recipient received amounts under 
the scholarship or fellowship grant during 
such taxable year, except that no exclu- 
sion shall be allowed under subsection (a) 
after the recipient has been entitled to ex- 
clude under this section for a period of 36 
months (whether or not consecutive) 
amounts received as a scholarship or fellow- 
ship grant while not a candidate for a de- 
gree at an educational institution (as de- 
fined in section 151 (e) (4)).“ 

Amendment No. 37: On page 30, in sec- 
tion 118 (b), strike out “355” and insert 
“362"". 

Amendment No. 38: On page 30, strike out 
section 119 and insert: 


“Sec. 119. Meals or lodging furnished for the 
convenience of the employer. 

“There shall be excluded from gross in- 

come of an employee the value of any meals 

or lodging furnished to him by his employer 
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for the convenience of the employer, but 
only if— 

“(1) in the case of meals, the meals are 
furnished on the business premises of the 
employer, or 

“(2) in the case of lodging, the employee 

is required to accept such lodging on the 
business premises of his employer as a con- 
dition of his employment, 
In determining whether meals or lodging are 
furnished for the convenience of the em- 
ployer, the provisions of an employment 
contract or of a State statute fixing terms 
of employment shall not be determinative 
of whether the meals or lodging are intended 
as compensation.” 

Amendment No. 39: On page 34, in section 
151 (e), strike out paragraph (4) and insert: 

“(4) Student and educational institution 
defined: For purposes of paragraph (1) (B) 
(ii), the term “student” means an individual 
who during each of 5 calendar months dur- 
ing the calendar year in which the taxable 
year of the taxpayer 

“(A) is a full-time student at an educa- 
tional institution; or 

“(B) is pursuing a full-time course of in- 
stitutional on-farm training under the su- 
pervision of an accredited agent of an edu- 
cational institution or of a State or political 
subdivision of a State. i 
For purposes of this paragraph, the term 
“educational institution” means only an edu- 
cational institution which normally main- 
tains a regular faculty and curriculum and 
normally has a regularly organized body of 
students in attendance at the place where 
its educational activities are carried on.” 

Amendment No. 40: On page 35, in section 
152 (b) (3), strike out “who is a citizen or 
subject. of a foreign country” and insert 
“who is not a citizen of the United States”. 

Amendment No. 41: On page 36, in section 
154— 

(1) strike out paragraph (2). 

(2) in paragraph (3) strike out “(3)” and 
insert “(2)”. 

(3) in paragraph (4) strike out “(4)” and 
insert “(3)”. $ 

(4) in paragraph (5) strike out “(5)” and 
insert “(4)”. 

Amendment No. 42: On page 36, in section 
162, strike out subsection (c) and insert: 

“(c) Cross reference: 

“For special rule relating to expenses in 
connection with subdividing real property for 
sale, see section 1237.“ 

Amendment No. 43: On page 37, in section 
163— 

(1) strike out subsection (b); 

(2) strike out subsection (c) and Insert: 

b) Cross references: 

“(1) For disallowance of certain amounts 
paid in connection with insurance, endow- 
ment, or annuity contracts, see section 264. 

“(2) For disallowance of deduction for in- 
terest relating to tax-exempt income, see sec- 


tion 265 (2). 


“(3) For disallowance of deduction for 
carrying charges chargeable to capital ac- 
count, see section 266. 

“(4) For disallowance of interest with re- 
spect to transactions between related taxpay- 
ers, see section 267.” 

Amendment No. 44: On page 37, in section 
164 (b)— 

(1) strike out paragraph (5) and insert: 

“(5) Taxes assessed against local benefits 
of a kind tending to increase the value of the 
property assessed; but this paragraph shall 


not prevent 


“(A) the deduction of so much of such 
taxes as is properly allocable to maintenance 
or interest charges; or 

“(B) the deduction of taxes levied by a 
special taxing district if— . 

“(1) the district covers the whole of at least 
one county; 

(ii) at least 1,000 persons are subject to 
the taxes levied by the district; and 
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(Iii) the district levies its assessments an- 
nually at a uniform rate on the same assessed 
value of real property, including improve- 
ments, as is used for purposes of the real 
property tax generally.” 

(2) strike out paragraph (8). 

Amendment No. 45: On page 38, in section 
164 (d), after paragraph (2) insert: 

“(3) Exception: Paragraph (1) shall not 
apply in the case of any sale of any real prop- 
erty if— 

IA) the taxable income of either the seller 
or the purchaser of the real property is com- 
puted under an accrued method of account- 
ing, and 

(B) such seller or purchaser has not (be- 
fore the date of the sale) made the election 
provided in section 461 (c) (relating to ac- 
crual of real property taxes) 

Amendment No. 46: On page 29, in section 
165 (g) (3) (A), strike out “80” and in- 
sert “95". 

Amendment No. 47; On page 40, in section 
166— 

(1) strike out subsection (f). 

(2) after subsection (f), insert: 

“(f) Guarantor of certain noncorporate 
obligations: A payment by the taxpayer 
(other than a corporation) in discharge of 
part or all of his obligation as a guarantor, 
endorser, or indemnitor of a noncorporate 
obligation the proceeds of which were used 
in the trade or business of the borrower shall 
be treated as a debt becoming worthless 
within such taxable year for purposes of this 
section (except that subsection (d) shall not 
apply), but only if the obligation of the bor- 
rower to the person to whom such payment 
was made was worthless (without regard to 
such guaranty, endorsement, or indemnity) 
at the time of such payment.” 

Amendment No. 48: On page 40, in section 
167 (b), after “under any”, strike out “one”. 

Amendment No. 49: On page 41, in section 
167 (b)— 

(1) at the end of paragraph (2), strike 
out “and”. 

(2) after paragraph (2) insert: 

“(3) the sum of the years-digits method, 
and”, 

(3) in paragraph (3), strike out “(3)” 
and insert “(4)”. 

(4) in paragraph (3), after “does not”, 
insert “, during the first two-thirds of the 
useful life of the property,”. 

(5) at the end of subsection (b), insert 
“Nothing in this subsection shall be con- 
strued to limit or reduce an allowance other- 
wise allowable under subsection (a).” 

Amendment No. 50: On page 41, in section 
167, strike out subsection (c) and insert: 

“(c) Limitations on use of certain meth- 
ods and rates: Paragraphs (2), (3), and (4) 
of subsection (b) shall apply only in the 
case of property (other than intangible prop- 
erty) described in subsection (a) with a 
useful life of 3 years or more— 

“(1) the original use of which commences 
after December 31, 1953, and commences 
with the taxpayer, and 

“(2) the acquisition, construction, recon- 
struction, or erection of which is made or 
completed after such date.” 

Amendment No. 51: On page 41, in section 
167, strike out subsection (e) and insert: 

“(e) Change in method: In the absence 
of an agreement under subsection (d) con- 
taining a provision to the contrary, a tax- 
payer may at any time elect in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
or his delegate to change from the method 
of depreciation described in subsection (b) 
(2) to the method described in subsection 
(b) (). 

Amendment No. 52: On page 41, in section 
167 (g)— 

. (1) in the heading of such subsection, 
after Trusts“ insert and Estates“. 

(2) at the end of the subsection, insert 
“In the case of an estate the allowable de- 
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duction shall be apportioned between the 
estate and the heirs, legatees, and devisees 
on the basis of the income of the estate al- 
locable to each.” 

Amendment No. 53: On page 41, in section 
167 (h), strike out “special” and insert 
“additional”. 

Amendment No. 54: On page 44, in section 
168 (i), strike out 1239“ and insert “1238”. 

Amendment No. 55: On page 46, in section 
170 (b) (1)— 

(1) in subparagraph (A), strike out clause 
(i) and insert: 

“(i) a church or a convention or associa- 
tion of churches,”. 

(2) in subparagraph (A), strike out “to 
the extent of“ and insert “to the extent that 
the aggregate of such contributions does not 
exceed”. 

(3) in subparagraph (C), strike out 9“ 
and insert “8”. 

Amendment No. 56: On page 47, in section 
170 (c) (2), strike out subparagraph (B) 
and insert: 

“(B) organized and operated exclusively 
for religious, charitable, scientific, literary, 
or educational purposes or for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to children or animals; “. 

Amendment No. 57: On page 48, in section 
170 (c), after paragraph (4) insert: 

“(5) A cemetery company owned and op- 
erated exclusively for the benefit of its mem- 
bers, or any corporation chartered solely for 
burial purposes as a cemetery corporation 
and not permitted by its charter to engage 
in any business not necessarily incident to 
that purpose, if such company or corporation 
is not operated for profit and no part of the 
net earnings of such company or corporation 
inures to the benefit of any private share- 
holder or individual.” 

Amendment No. 58: On page 48, in sec- 
tion 171 (b) (1) (B), after “bonds”, insert 
“described in subsection (c) (1) (B)”. 

Amendment No. 59: On page 49, in section 
171— 

(1) at the end of subsection (b) (2), 
insert “In the case of a bond described in 
subsection (c) (1) (B) issued after January 
22, 1951, and acquired after January 22, 1954, 
which has a call date not more than 3 years 
after the date of such issue, the amount of 
bond premium attributable to the taxable 
year in which the bond is called shall include 
an amount equal to the excess of the amount 
of the adjusted basis (for determining loss 
on sale or exchange) of such bond as of the 

g of the taxable year over the 
amount received on redemption of the bond 
or (if greater) the amount payable on 
maturity.” 

(2) in subsection (d), strike out “with 
interest coupons or in registered form,”. 

Amendment No. 60: On page 50, in sec- 
tion 172— 

(1) in subsection (b) (1), strike out “be- 
ginning” and insert “ending”. 

(2) in subsection (b) (2), strike out “The 
entire amount” and insert “Except as pro- 
vided in subsection (f), the entire amount”, 

(3) in section 172 (b) (2) (A), strike out 
“paragraphs (1) and (4)” and insert para- 
graphs (1), (4), and (6)”. 

(4) in subsection (c), strike out begin- 
ning” and insert “ending.” 

Amendment No. 61: On page 51, in section 
172 (d), strike out paragraphs (5) and (6) 
and insert: 

“(5) Special deductions for corporations: 
No deduction shall be allowed under section 
242 (relating to partially tax-exempt inter- 


est) or under section 922 (relating to West- - 


ern Hemisphere trade corporations). 

“(6) Computation of deduction for divi- 
dends received, etc.: The deductions allowed 
by sections 243 (relating to dividends re- 
ceived by corporations), 244 (relating to divi- 
dends received on certain preferred stock of 
public utilities), and 245 (relating to divi- 
dends received from certain foreign corpora- 
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tions) shall be computed without regard to 
section 246 (b) (relating to limitation on 
aggregate amount of deductions); and the 
deduction allowed by section 247 (relating to 
dividends paid on certain preferred stock of 
public utilities) shall be computed without 
regard to subsection (a) (1) (B) of such 
section.” 

Amendment No. 62: On page 51, in section 
172, strike out subsection (f) and insert: 

„) Taxable years beginning in 1953 and 
ending in 1954: In the case of a taxable year 
beginning in 1953 and ending in 1954— 

“(1) In Heu of the amount specified in 
subsection (c), the net operating loss for 
such year shall be the sum of— 

“(A) that portion of the net operating loss 
for such year computed without regard to 
this subsection which the number of days in 
the loss year after December 31, 1953, bears 
to the total number of days in such year, and 

“(B) that portion of the net operating loss 
for such year computed under section 122 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1939 as if this 
section had not been enacted which the 
number of days in the loss year before Jan- 
uary 1, 1954, bears to the total number of 
days in such year. 

“(2) The amount of any net operating 
loss for such year which shall be carried 
to the second preceding taxable year is the 
amount which bears the same ratio to such 
net operating loss as the number of days 
in the loss year after December 31, 1953, 
bears to the total number of days in such 
year. In determining the amount carried to 
any other taxable year, the reduction for the 
second taxable year preceding the loss year 
shall not exceed the portion of the net 
operating loss which is carried to the second 
preceding taxable year. 

“(g) Special transitional rules: 

“(1) Losses for taxable years ending be- 
fore January 1, 1954: For purposes of this 
section, the determination of the taxable 
years ending after December 31, 1953, to 
which a net operating loss for any taxable 
year ending before January 1, 1954, may be 
carried shall be made under the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1939. 

“(2) Losses for taxable years ending after 
December 31, 1953: For purposes of section 
122 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1939— 

“(A) the determination of the taxable 
years ending before January 1, 1954, to 
which a net operating loss for any taxable 
year ending after December 31, 1953, may be 
carried shall be made under subsection (b) 
(1) (A) of this section; and 

“(B) in determining the amount of the 
carryback to the first taxable year preceding 
the first taxable year ending after December 
31, 1953, the portion of the net operating 
loss carried to such year shall be such net 
operating loss reduced by— 

“(i) the net income for the second pre- 
ceding taxable year computed as if the sec- 
ond sentence of section 122 (b) (2) (B) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1939 applied, 


r 

“(il) if smaller, the portion of the net 
operating loss which by reason of subsection 
(t) of this section is carried to the second 
preceding taxable year. 

“(3) Excess profits tax not affected: For 
purposes of subchapter D of chapter 1 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1939, excess profits 
net income shall be computed as if this sec- 
tion had not been enacted and as if sec- 
tion 122 of such Code continued to apply to 
taxable years to which this subtitle applies.” 

Amendment No. 63: On page 51, in sec- 
tion 172 (g), strike out “(g)” and insert 
„s (h) . 

Amendment No. 64: On pages 51 and 52, 
strike out subsections (a) and (b) of section 
173 and insert: 

“Notwithstanding section 263, all expen- 
ditures (other than expenditures for the pur- 
chase of land or depreciable property or for 
the acquisition of circulation through the 
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purchase of any part of the business of an- 
other publisher of a newspaper, magazine, 
or other periodical) to establish, maintain, 
or increase the circulation of a newspaper, 
magazine, or other periodical shall be allowed 
as a deduction; except that the deduction 
shall not be allowed with respect to the 
portion of such expenditures as, under regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary or his 
delegate, is chargeable to capital account if 
the taxpayer elects, in acordance with such 
regulations, to treat such portion as so 
chargeable. Such election, if made, must 
be for the total amount of such portion of 
the expenditures which is so chargeable to 
capital account, and shall be binding for all 
subsequent taxable years unless, upon ap- 
plication by the taxpayer, the Secretary or 
his delegate permits a revocation of such 
election subject to such conditions as he 
deems necessary.” 

Amendment No. 65: On page 52, in section 
174 (b), at the end of paragraph (1) insert 
“Such deferred expenses are expenditures 
properly chargeable to capital account for 
purposes of section 1016 (a) (1) (relating 
to adjustments to basis of property).” 

Amendment No. 66: On page 53, in sec- 
tion 174, strike out subsection (e) and in- 
sert: 

“(e) Cross reference: 

“For adjustments to basis of property for 
amounts allowed as deductions as deferred 
expenses under subsection (b), see section 
1016 (a) (14).” 

Amendment No. 67: On pages 53 and 54, 
strike out section 175 and insert: 


“Sec. 175. Soil and water conservation ex- 
penditures. 

“(a) In general: A taxpayer engaged in 
the business of farming may treat expendi- 
tures which are paid or incurred by him 
during the taxable year for the purpose of 
soil or water conservation in respect of land 
used in farming, or for the prevention of 
erosion of land used in farming, as expenses 
which are not chargeable to capital account. 
The expenditures so treated shall be allowed 
as a deduction. 

“(b) Limitation: The amount deductible 
under subsection (a) for any taxable year 
shall not exceed 25 percent of the gross 
income derived from farming during the 
taxable year. If for any taxable year the 
total of the expenditures treated as expenses 
which are not chargeable to capital account 
exceeds 25 percent of the gross income de- 
rived from farming during the taxable year, 
such excess shall be deductible for succeed- 
ing taxable years in order of time; but the 
amount deductible under this section for 
any one such succeeding taxable year (in- 
cluding the expenditures actually paid or 
incurred during the taxable year) shall not 
exceed 25 percent of the gross income de- 
rived from farming during the taxable year. 

“(c) Definitions: For purposes of subsec- 
tion (a)— 

“(1) The term ‘expenditures which are 
paid or incurred by him during the taxable 
year for the purpose of soil or water conser- 
vation in respect of land used in farming, 
or for the prevention of erosion of land used 
in farming’ means expenditures paid or 
incurred for the treatment or moving of 
earth, including (but not limited to) level- 
ing, grading and terracing, contour furrow- 
ing, the construction, control, and protection 
of diversion channels, drainage ditches, 
earthern dams, watercourses, outlets, and 
ponds, the eradication of brush, and the 
planting of windbreaks. Such term does 
not include— 

“(A) the purchase, construction, installa- 
tion, or improvement of structures, appli- 
ances, or facilities which are of a character 
which is subject to the allowance for depre- 
ciation provided in section 167, or 

“(B) any amount paid or incurred which 
Is allowable as a deduction without regard 
to this section. 
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Notwithstanding the preceding sentences, 
such term also includes any amount, not 
otherwise allowable as a deduction, paid or 
incurred to satisfy any part of an assessment 
levied by a soil or water conservation dis- 
trict to defray expenditures made by such 
district which, if paid or incurred by the 
taxpayer, would without regard to this sen- 
tence constitute expenditures deductible 
under this section. 

“(2) The term “land used in farming” 
means land used (before or simultaneously 
with the expenditures described in para- 
graph (1)) by the taxpayer or his tenant 
for the production of crops, fruits, or other 
agricultural products or for the sustenance 
of livestock. 

“(d) When method may be adopted: 

“(1) Without consent: A taxpayer may, 
without the consent of the Secretary or his 
delegate, adopt the method provided in this 
section for his first taxable year— 

“(A) which begins after December 31, 
1953, and ends after the date on which 
this title is enacted, and 

“(B) for which expenditures described in 
subsection (a) are paid or incurred. 

“(2) With consent: A taxpayer may, with 
the consent of the Secretary or his delegate, 
adopt at any time the method provided in 
this section. 

“(e) Scope: The method adopted under 
this section shall apply to all expenditures 
described in subsection (a). The method 
adopted shall be adhered to in computing 
taxable income for the taxable year and for 
all subsequent taxable years unless, with the 
approval of the Secretary or his delegate, a 
change to a different method is authorized 
with respect to part or all of such expendi- 
tures.” 

Amendment No. 68: On page 55, in section 
213— 

(1) in subsection (c), strike out (b) or 
(e)“ and insert (c) or (d)“. 

(2) in subsection (c) (1), strike out “fam- 
ily” and insert “household”. 

(3) in subsection (c) (2), strike out 
“family (as defined in section 2 (b))” and 
insert “household as defined in section 1 (b) 
(2))". 

(4) in subsection (e) (2), strike out “6013 
(b)” and insert “6013 (d)”. 

Amendment No. 69: On pages 55 and 56, 
strike out section 214 and insert: 


“Sec. 214. Expenses for care of certain de- 
pendents. 


“(a) General rule: There shall be allowed 
as a deduction expenses paid during the tax- 
able year by a taxpayer who is a woman or a 
widower for the care of one or more de- 
pendents (as defined in subsection (c) (1)), 
but only if such care is for the purpose of 
enabling the taxpayer to be gainfully em- 
ployed. 

“(b) Limitations: 

“(1) In general: The deduction under sub- 
section (a)— 

“(A) shall not exceed $600 for any taxable 
year; and 

“(B) shall not apply to any amount paid 
to an individual with respect to whom the 
taxpayer is allowed for his taxable year a 
deduction under section 151 (relating to de- 
ductions for personal exemptions). 

“(2) Working wives: In the case of a woman 
who is married, the deduction under subsec- 
tion (a)— 

“(A) shall not be allowed unless she files 
a joint return with her husband for the tax- 
able year; and 

“(B) shall be reduced by the amount (if 
any) by which the adjusted gross income of 
the taxpayer and her spouse exceeds $4,500. 
This paragraph shall not apply if the tax- 
payer's husband is incapable of self-support 
because mentally or physically defective. 

“(c) Definitions: For purposes of this sec- 
tion— 

“(1) Dependent: 


The term ‘dependent’ 


means a person, with respect to whom the 
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taxpayer is entitled to an exemption under 
section 151 (e) (1)— 

“(A) who has not attained the age of 12 
years and who (within the meaning of sec- 
tion 152) is a son, stepson, daughter, or step- 
daughter of the taxpayer; or 

(B) who is physically or mentally incapa- 
ble of caring for himself. 

“(2) Widower: The term ‘widower’ in- 
cludes an unmarried individual who is le- 
gally separated from his spouse under a de- 
cree of divorce or of separate maintenance. 

“(3) Determination of status: A woman 
shall not be considered as married if she is 
legally separated from her spouse under a 
decree of divorce or of separate maintenance 
at the close of the taxable year.” 

Amendment No. 70: On page 58, in section 
245, strike out paragraphs (1) and (2) and 
insert: 

“(1) An amount equal to the percent 
(specified in section 243 for the taxable year) 
of the dividends received out of its earnings 
and profits specified in paragraph (2) of the 
first sentence of section 316 (a), but such 
amount shall not exceed an amount which 
bears the same ratio to such percent of such 
dividends received out of such earnings and 
profits as the gross income of such foreign 
corporation for the taxable year from sources 
within the United States bears to its gross 
income from all sources for such taxable 
year, and 

“(2) An amount equal to the percent 
(specified in section 243 for the taxable year) 
of the dividends received out of that part of 
its earnings and profits specified in paragraph 
(1) of the first sentence of section 316 (a) 
accumulated after the beginning of such 
uninterrupted period, but such amount shall 
not exceed an amount which bears the same 
ratio to such percent of such dividends re- 
ceived out of such accumulated earnings and 
profits as the gross income of such foreign 
corporation from sources within the United 
States for the portion of such uninterrupted 
period ending at the beginning of such tax- 
able year bears to its gross income from all 
sources for such portion of such uninter- 
rupted period.” 

Amendment No. 71: On page 58, in section 
246— 

(1) in subsection (a), strike out paragraph 
(1). 


(2) in subsection (a) (2), strike out “(2)” 
and insert “(1)”. 

(3) in subsection (a) (3), strike out “(3)” 
and insert “(2)”. 

(4) strike out subsection (b) and insert: 

“(b) Limitation on aggregate amount of 
deductions: 

“(1) General rule: Except as provided in 
paragraph (2) the aggregate amount of the 
deductions allowed by sections 243, 244, and 
245 shall not exceed 85 percent of the taxable 
income computed without regard to the de- 
ductions allowed by sections 172, 243, 244, 
245, and 247. 

(2) Effect of net operating loss: Para- 
graph (1) shall not apply for any taxable year 
for which there is a net operating loss (as 
determined under sec. 172).” 

Amendment No. 72: On page 59, in section 
247 (b) (2), strike out “to which section 355 
(b) (relating to statutory mergers and con- 
solidations) is applicable, a transaction de- 
scribed in section 359 (relating to certain 
corporate acquisitions and separations), sec- 
tion 371 (relating to insolvency reorganiza- 
tions) or a transaction subject to pt. III“ 
and insert “which is a reorganization (as 
defined in section 368 (a)), a transaction to 
which section 371 (relating to insolvency 
reorganizations) applies, or a transaction 
subject to part VI". 

Amendment No. 73: On page 69, in the 
table of sections to part IX— 

(1) strike out “Sec. 272. Cutting of timber 
and disposal of coal or timber.” and insert 
Sec. 272. Disposal of coal or iron ore.” 
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(2) strike out “Sec. 274. Payments to issuer 
of tax-exempt obligations.” and “Sec. 275. 
Nonparticipating stock.” 

Amendment No. 74: On page 60, in section 
263 (a) (1) (B), strike out 174 (a)“ and 
insert “174”. 

Amendment No. 75: On page 61, in section 
263, after subsection (b) insert; 

„(e) Intangible drilling and, development 
costs in the case of oil and gas wells: Not- 
withstanding subsection (a), regulations 
shall be prescribed by the Secretary or his 
delegate under this subtitle corresponding 
to the regulations which granted the option 
to deduct as expenses intangible drilling and 
development costs in the case of oil and gas 
wells and which were recognized and ap- 
proved by the Congress in House Concurrent 
Resolution 50, 79th Congress.” 

Amendment No. 76: On page 61, in section 
264— 

(1) before “No deduction”, insert (a) 
General Rule.—“. 

(2) strike out the last two sentences and 
insert Paragraph (2) shall apply in respect 
of annuity contracts only as to contracts 
purchased after March 1, 1954. 

“(b) Contracts treated as single premium 
contracts: For purposes of subsection (a) 
(2), a contract shall be treated as a single 
premium contract— 

“(1) if substantially all the premiums on 
the contract are paid within a period of 4 
years from the date on which the contract is 
purchased, or 

“(2) if an amount is deposited after March 
1, 1954, with the insurer for payment of a 
substantial number of future premiums on 
the contract.” 

Amendment No. 77: On page 64, in section 
269 (c), strike out “shall be determinative 
of the principal purpose of evasion or avoid- 
ance of Federal income tax, unless the tax- 
payer by a clear preponderance of the evi- 
dence shall prove to the contrary” and in- 
sert “shall be prima facie evidence of the 
principal purpose of evasion or avoidance of 
Federal income tax”. 

Amendment No. 78: On page 64, in sec- 
tion 270— ; 

(1) in subsection (a), after “in each of 
such years” insert “(including at least 1 
year to which this subtitle applies)”. 

(2) in subsection (b), after “drought,” in- 
sert “the net operating loss deduction al- 
lowed by section 172,”. 

Amendment No. 79: On page 65, strike out 
section 272 and insert: 


“Sec. 272. Disposal of coal or iron ore. 


“Where the disposal of coal or iron ore 
is covered by section 631, no deduction shall 
be allowed for expenditures attributable to 
the making of the contract under which 
such disposition occurs and to the preserva- 
tion of the economic interest retained under 
such contract, except that if in any taxable 
year such expenditures plus the adjusted de- 
pletion basis of the coal or iron ore dis- 
posed of in such taxable year exceed the 
amount realized under such contract, such 
excess, to the extent not availed of as a re- 
duction of gain under section 1231, shall be 
a loss deductible under section 165 (a). 
This section shall not apply to any taxable 
year during which there is no income under 
the contract.” 

Amendment No. 80: On page 65, strike out 
section 274. 

Amendment No. 81: On page 65, strike out 
section 275. 

Amendment No. 82: On pages 66 through 
95, strike out subchapter C and insert: 


“SUBCHAPTER C—CorporaTe DISTRIBUTIONS 
AND ADJUSTMENTS 

“Part I. Distributions by corporations, 

“Part II. Corporate liquidations. 

“Part III, Corporate organizations and reor- 
ganizations. 

“Part IV. Insolvency reorganizations. 

“Part V. Carryovers. 

“Part VI. Effective date of subchapter C. 
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“PART I—DISTRIBUTIONS BY CORPORATIONS ` 


“Subpart A. Effects on recipients. 

“Subpart B. Effects on corporation. 

“Subpart C. Definitions; constructive owner- 
ship of stock, 


“Subpart A—Effects on recipients 


“Sec. 301. Distributions of property. 
“Sec. 302. Distributions in redemption of 
stock. 

“Sec. 303. Distributions in redemption of 
stock to pay death taxes, 

Redemption through use of re- 
lated corporations. 

Distributions of stock and stock 
rights. 

Dispositions of certain stock. 

Basis of stock and stock rights 
acquired in distributions. 


“Src. 301. Distributions of Property. 


“(a) In general: Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this chapter, a distribution of prop- 
erty (as defined in section 317 (a)) made by 
a corporation to a shareholder with respect 
to its stock shall be treated in the manner 
provided in subsection (c). 

“(b) Amount distributed. 

“(1) General rule: For purposes of this 
section, the amount of any distribution shall 
be— 

“(A) Noncorporate distributees: If the 
shareholder is not a corporation, the amount 
of money received, plus the fair market value 
of the other property received. 

“(B) Corporate distributees: If the share- 
holder is a corporation, the amount of money 
received, plus whichever of the following is 
the lesser: 

“(i) the fair market value of the other 
property received; or 

“(il) the adjusted basis (in the hands of 
the distributing corporation immediately be- 
fore the distribution) of the other property 
received, increased in the amount of gain to 
the distributing corporation which is rec- 
ognized under subsection (b) or (c) of sec- 
tion 311. 

“(2) Reduction for liabilities: The amount 
of any distribution determined under para- 
graph (1) shall be reduced (but not below 
zero) by— 

“(A) the amount of any liability of the 
corporation assumed by the shareholder in 
connection with the distribution, and 

“(B) the amount of any liability to which 
the property received by the shareholders is 
subject immediately before, and immediately 
after, the distribution. 

“(3) Determination of fair market value: 
For purposes of this section, fair market 
value shall be determined as of the date of 
the distribution, 

“(c) Amount taxable: In the case of a dis- 
tribution to which subsection (a) applies— 

“(1) Amount constituting dividend: That 
portion of the distribution which is a divi- 
dend (as defined in sec. 316) shall be in- 
cluded in gross income. 

“(2) Amount applied against basis: That 
portion of the distribution which is not a 
dividend shall be applied against and reduce 
the adjusted basis of the stock. 

“(3) Amount in excess or basis: 

“(A) In general: Except as provided in 
subparagraph (B), that portion of the dis- 
tribution which is not a dividend, to the 
extent that it exceeds the adjusted basis of 
the stock, shall be treated as gain from the 
sale or exchange of property. 

“(B) Distributions out of increase in value 
accrued before March 1, 1913: That portion 
of the distribution which is not a dividend, 
to the extent that it exceeds the adjusted 
basis of the stock and to the extent that it 
is out of increase in value accrued before 
March 1, 1913, shall be exempt from tax. 

„d) Basis: The basis of property received 
in a distribution to which subsection (a) ap- 
plies shall be— 

“(1) Noncorporate distributees: If the 
shareholder is not a corporation, the fair 
market value of such property. 


“Sec. 304. 
“Sec. 305. 


“Sec. 306. 
“Sec. 307. 
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“(2) Corporate distributees: If the share- 
holder is a corporation, whichever of the 
following is the lesser: 

“(A) the fair market value of such prop- 
erty; or 

“(B) the adjusted basis (in the hands of 
the distributing corporation immediately be- 
fore the distribution) of such property, in- 
creased in the amount of gain to the dis- 
tributing corporation which is recognized 
under subsection (b) or (c) of section 311. 

“(e) Exception for certain distributions by 
personal service corporations: Any distribu- 
tion made by a corporation, which was clas- 
sified as a personal service corporation under 
the provisions of the Revenue Act of 1918 or 
the Revenue Act of 1921, out of its earnings 
or profits which were taxable in accordance 
with the provisions of section 218 of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1918 (40 Stat. 1070), or section 
218 of the Revenue Act of 1921 (42 Stat. 245), 
shall be exempt from tax to the distributees. 

„t) Special rules: 

“(1) For distributions in redemption of 
stock, see section 302. 

“(2) For distributions in partial or com- 
plete liquidation, see part II (sec. 331 and 
following). 

“(3) For distributions in corporate organ- 
izations and reorganizations, see part III 
(sec. 351 and following). 

“(4) For partial exclusion from gross in- 
come of dividends received by individuals, 
see section 116. 


“Sec. 302. Distribution in redemption of 
stock. 


“(a) General rule: If a corporation re- 
deems its stock (within the meaning of sec. 
317 (b)), and if paragraph (1), (2), (3), 
or (4) of subsection (b) applies, such re- 
demption shall be treated as a distribu- 
tion in part or full payment in exchange 
for the stock. 

“(b) Redemptions treated as exchanges: 

“(1) Redemptions not equivalent to divi- 
dends: subsection (a) shall apply if the re- 
demption is not essentially equivalent to a 
dividend. 

“(2) Substantially disproportionate re- 
demption of stock: 

“(A) In general: Subsection (a) shall ap- 
ply if the distribution is substantially dis- 
proportionate with respect to the share- 
holder. 

“(B) Limitation: This paragraph shall 
not apply unless immediately after the re- 
demption the shareholder owns less than 
50 percent of the total combined voting 
power of all classes of stock entitled to vote. 

“(C) Definitions: For purposes of this 
paragraph, the distribution is substantially 
disproportionate if— 

“(i) the ratio which the voting stock of 
the corporation owned by the shareholder 
immediately after the redemption bears to 
all of the voting stock of the corporation 
at such time, 


is less than 80 percent of— 

„() the ratio which the voting stock of 
the corporation owned by the shareholder 
immediately before the redemption bears to 
all of the voting stock of the corporation 
at such time. 


For purposes of this paragraph, no distribu- 
tion shall be treated as substantially dispro- 
portionate unless the shareholder's owner- 
ship of the common stock of the corporation 
(whether voting or nonvoting) after and 
before redemption also meets the 80 percent 
requirement of the preceding sentence. For 
purposes of the preceding sentence, if there 
is more than one class of common stock, 
the determinations shall be made by refer- 
ence to fair market value. 

“(D) Series of redemptions: This para- 
graph shall not apply to any redemption 
made pursuant to a plan the purpose or 
effect of which is a series of redemptions re- 
sulting in a distribution which (in the ag- 
gregate) is not substantially disproportion- 
ate with respect to the shareholder. 
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“(3) Termination of shareholder's inter- 
est: Subsection (a) shall apply if the re- 
demption is in complete redemption of all 
of the stock of the corporation owned by 
the shareholder. 

“(4) Stock issued by railroad corporations 
in certain reorganizations: Subsection (a) 
shall apply if the redemption is of stock 
issued by a railroad corporation (as defined 
in sec. 77 (m) of the Bankruptcy Act, as 
amended) pursuant to a plan of reorganiza- 
tion under section 77 of the Bankruptcy 
Act. 

“(5) Application of paragraphs: In deter- 
mining whether a redemption meets the re- 
quirements of paragraph (1), the fact that 
such redemption fails to meet the require- 
ments of paragraph (2), (3), or (4) shall 
not be taken into account. If a redemption 
meets the requirements of paragraph (3) and 
also the requirements of paragraph (1), (2), 
or (4), then so much of subsection (c) (2) as 
would (but for this sentence) apply in re- 
spect of the acquisition of an interest in the 
corporation within the 10-year period begin- 
ning on the date of the distribution shall 
not apply. 

“(c) Constructive ownership of stock: 

(1) In general: Except as provided in 
paragraph (2) of this subsection, section 318 
(a) shall apply in determining the owner- 
ship of stock for purposes of this section. 

“(2) For determining termination of in- 
terest: 

“(A) In the case of a distribution described 
in subsection (b) (3), section 318 (a) (1) 
shall not apply if— 

“(i) immediately after the distribution the 
distributee has no interest in the corporation 
(including an interest as officer, director, or 
employee), other than an interest as a 
creditor, 

“(ii) the distributee does not acquire any 
such interest (other than stock acquired by 
bequest or inheritance) within 10 years from 
the date of such distribution, and 

“(ill) the distributee, at such time and in 
such manner as the Secretary or his delegate 
by regulations prescribes, files an agreement 
to notify the Secretary or his delegates of 
any acquisition described in clause (ii) and 
to retain such records as may be necessary 
for the application of this paragraph. 


If the distributee acquires such an interest 
in the corporation (other than by bequest or 
inheritance) within 10 years from the date 
of the distribution, then the periods of limi- 
tation provided in sections 6501 and 6502 on 
the making of an assessment and the collec- 
tion by levy or a proceeding in court shall, 
with respect to any deficiency (including in- 
terest and additions to the tax) resulting 
from such acquisition, include 1 year im- 
mediately following the date on which the 
distributee (in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate) 
notifies the Secretary or his delegate of such 
acquisition; and such assessment and collec- 
tion may be made notwithstanding any pro- 
vision of law or rule of law which otherwise 
would prevent such assessment and col- 
lection. 

“(B) Subparagraph (A) of this paragraph 
shall not apply if— 

“(i) any portion of the stock redeemed was 
acquired, directly or indirectly, within the 10- 
year period ending on the date of the distri- 
bution by the distributee from a person the 
ownership of whose stock would (at the time 
of distribution) be attributable to the dis- 
tributee under section 318 (a), or 

„() any person owns (at the time of the 
distribution) stock the ownership of which is 
attributable to the distributee under section 
318 (a) and such person acquired any stock 
in the corporation, directly or indirectly, from 
the distributee within the 10-year period 
ending on the date of the distribution. 

The preceding sentence shall not apply if the 
acquisition (or, in the case of clause (ii), the 
disposition) by the distributee did not have 
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as one of its principal purposes the avoid- 
ance of Federal income tax. 

“(d) Redemptions treated as distributions 
of property: Except as otherwise provided in 
this subchapter, if a corporation redeems its 
stock (within the meaning of section 317 
(b)), and if subsection (a) of this section 
does not apply, such redemption shall be 
treated as a distribution of property to which 
section 301 applies. 

“(e) Cross references: 

“For special rules relating to redemption— 

“(1) Death taxes: Of stock to pay death 
taxes, see section 303. 

“(2) Section 306 stock: Of section 306 
stock, see section 306. 

“(3) Liquidations: Of stock in partial or 
complete liquidation, see section 331. 


“Sec. 303. Distributions in redemption of 
stock to pay death taxes. 


“(a) In general: A distribution of property 
to a shareholder by a corporation in redemp- 
tion of part or all of the stock of such cor- 
poration which (for Federal estate tax pur- 
poses) is included in determining the gross 
estate of a decedent, to the extent that the 
amount of such distribution does not exceed 
the sum of— 

“(1) the estate, inheritance, legacy, and 
succession taxes (including any interest col- 
lected as a part of such taxes) imposed be- 
cause of such decedent's death, and 

“(2) the amount of funeral and adminis- 
tration expenses allowable as deductions to 
the estate under section 2053 (or under sec. 
2106 in the case of the estate of a decedent 
nonresident, not a citizen of the United 
States), 


shall be treated as a distribution in full pay- 
ment in exchange for the stock so redeemed. 

“(b) Limitations on application of sub- 
section (a): 

“(1) Period for distribution: Subsection 
(a) shall apply only to amounts distributed 
after the death of the decedent and— 

“(A) within the period of limitations pro- 
vided in section 6501 (a) for the assessment 
of the Federal estate tax (determined with- 
out the application of any provision other 
than sec. 6501 (a)), or within 90 days after 
the expiration of such period, or 

“(B) if a petition for redetermination of a 
deficiency in such estate tax has been filed 
with the Tax Court within the time pre- 
scribed in section 6213, at any time before 
the expiration of 60 days after the decision 
of the Tax Court becomes final. 

“(2) Relationship of stock to decedent's 
estate: 

“(A) In general: Subsection (a) shall ap- 
ply to a distribution by a corporation only 
if the value (for Federal estate tax purposes) 
of all of the stock of such corporation which 
is included in determining the value of the 
decedent's gross estate is either 

) more than 35 percent of the value of 
the gross estate of such decedent, or 

“(ii) more than 50 percent of the taxable 
estate of such decedent. 

“(B) Special rule for stock of two or more 
corporations: For purposes of the 35 percent 
and 50 percent requirements of subparagraph 
(A), stock of two or more corporations, with 
respect to each of which there is included 
in determining the value of the decedent's 
gross estate more than 75 percent in value of 
the outstanding stock, shall be treated as the 
stock of a single corporation. For the pur- 
pose of the 75 percent requirement of the 
preceding sentence, stock which, at the dece- 
dent’s death, represents the surviving 
spouse’s interest in property held by the 
decedent and the surviving spouse as com- 
munity property shall be treated as having 
been included in determining the value of 
the decedent’s gross estate. 

“(c) Stock with substituted basis: If— 

“(1) a shareholder owns stock of a corpora- 
tion (referred to in this subsection as ‘new 
stock’) the basis of which is determined by 
reference to the basis of stock of a corpora- 
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tion (referred to in this subsection as ‘old 
stock’), j 

“(2) the old stock was included (for Fed- 
eral estate tax purposes) in determining the 
gross estate of a decedent, and 

“(3) subsection (a) would apply to a dis- 
tribution of property-to such shareholder in 
redemption of the old stock, 


then, subject to the limitation specified in 
subsection (b) (1), subsection (a) shall ap- 
ply in respect of a distribution in redemption 
of the new stock. 


“Sec. 304. Redemption through use of re- 
lated corporations. 


“(a) Treatment of certain stock pur- 
chases: 

“(1) Acquisition by related corporation 
(other than subsidiary): For purposes of 
sections 302 and 303, if— 

“(A) one or more persons are in control 
of each of two corporations, and 

“(B) in return for property, one of the 
corporations acquires stock in the other 
corporation from the person (or persons) so 
in control, 
then (unless paragraph (2) applies) such 
property shall be treated as a distribution 
in redemption of the stock of the corpora- 
tion acquiring such stock. In any such case, 
the stock so acquired shall be treated as 
having been transferred by the person from 
whom acquired, and as having been received 
by the corporation acquiring it, as a contri- 
bution to the capital of such corporation. 

“(2) Acquisition by subsidiary: For pur- 
poses of sections 302 and 303, if— 

“(A) in return for property, one corpora- 
tion acquires from a shareholder of another 
corporation stock in such other corporation, 
and 

“(B) the issuing corporation controls the 
acquiring corporation, 


then such property shall be treated as a dis- 
tribution in redemption of the stock of the 
issuing corporation. 

“(b) Special rules for application of sub- 
section (a): 

“(1) Rule for determinations under section 
302 (b): In the case of any acquisition of 
stock to which subsection (a) of this section 
applies, determinations as to whether the 
acquisition is, by reason of section 302 (b), 
to be treated as a distribution in part or full 
payment in exchange for the stock shall be 
made by reference to the stock of the issuing 
corporation. In applying section 318 (a) 
(relating to constructive ownership of stock) 
with respect to section 302 (b) for purposes 
of this paragraph, section 318 (a) (2) (C) 
shall be applied without regard to the 50 
percent limitation contained therein. 

“(2) Amount constituting dividend: (A) 
Where subsection (a) (1) applies: In the 
case of any acquisition of stock to which 
paragraph (1) (and par. (2)) of subsec- 
tion (a) of this section applies, the deter- 
mination of the amount which is a divi- 
dend shall be made solely by reference to 
the earnings and profits of the acquiring 
corporation. 

“(B) Where subsection (a) (2) applies: 
In the case of any acquisition of stock to 
which subsection (a) (2) of this section 
applies, the determination of the amount 
which is a dividend shall be made as if the 
property were distributed by the acquiring 
corporation to the issuing corporation and 
immediately thereafter distributed by the 
issuing corporation. 

(e) Control: “(1) In general: For pur- 
poses of this section, control means the own- 
ership of stock possessing at least 50 percent 
of the total combined voting power of all 
classes of stock entitled to vote, or at least 
50 percent of the total value of shares of all 
classes of stock. If a person (or persons) is 
in control (within the meaning of the pre- 
ceding sentence) of a corporation which in 
turn owns at least 50 percent of the total 
combined voting power of all stock entitled 
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to vote of another corporation, or owns at 

least 50 percent of the total value of the 

shares of all classes of stock of another 

corporation, then such person (or persons) 

shall be treated as in control of such other 
tion. 

“(2) Constructive ownership: Section 318 
(a) (relating to the constructive ownership 
of stock) shall apply for purposes of deter- 
mining control under paragraph (1). For 
p of the preceding sentence, section 
318 (a) (2) (C) shall be applied without 
regard to the 50-percent limitation contained 
therein. 


“Sec. 305. Distributions of stock and stock 
rights. 

“(a) General rule: Except as provided in 
subsection (b), gross income does not in- 
clude the amount of any distribution made 
by a corporation to its shareholders, with 
respect to the stock of such corporation, in 
its stock or in rights to acquire its stock. 

“(b) Distributions in lieu of money: Sub- 
section (a) shall not apply to a distribution 
by a corporation of its stock (or rights to 
acquire its stock), and the distribution shall 
be treated as a distribution of property to 
which section 301 applies— 

“(1) to the extent that the distribution 
is made in discharge of preference dividends 
for the taxable year of the corporation in 
which the distribution is made or for the 
preceding taxable year; or 

“(2) if the distribution is, at the election 
of any of the shareholders (whether exer- 
cised before or after the declaration thereof), 
payable either— 

„(A) in its stock (or in rights to acquire 
its stock), or 

“(B) in property. 

“(c) Cross-references: 

“For special rules— 

“(1) Relating to the receipt of stock and 
stock rights in corporate organizations and 
reorganizations, see part III (sec. 351 and 
following). 

“(2) In the case of a distribution which 
results in a gift, see section 2501 and fol- 
lowing. 

“(3) In the case of a distribution which 
has the effect of the payment of compensa- 
tion, see section 61 (a) (1). 


“Sec. 306. Dispositions of certain stock. 


“(a) General rule: If a shareholder sells 
or otherwise disposes of section 306 stock (as 
defined in subsec. (c) )— 

“(1) Dispositions other than redemptions: 
If such disposition is not a redemption 
(within the meaning of sec. 317 (b) )— 

“(A) The amount realized shall be treated 
as gain from the sale of property which is 
not a capital asset. This subparagraph shall 
not apply to the extent that— 

“(i) the amount realized, exceeds 

“(ii) such stock’s ratable share of the 
amount which would have been a dividend 
at the time of distribution if (in lieu of 
sec. 306 stock) the corporation had dis- 
tributed money in an amount equal to the 
fair market value of the stock at the time 
of distribution. 

“(B) Any excess of the amount realized 
over the sum o 

“(i) the amount treated under subpara- 
graph (A) as gain from the sale of property 
which is not a capital asset, plus 

“(ii) the adjusted basis of the stock, 
shall be treated as gain from the sale of 
such stock. 

“(C) No loss shall be recognized. 

“(2) Redemption: If the disposition is a 
redemption, the amount realized shall be 
treated as a distribution of property to which 
section 301 applies. 

“(b) Exceptions: Subsection (a) shall not 
apply— 

“(1) Termination of shareholder’s in- 
terest: 


“(A) Not in redemption: If the disposi- 
tion— 
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“(i) is not a redemption; 

“(ii) is not, directly or indirectly, to a 
person the ownership of whose stock would 
(under sec. 318 (a)) be attributable to the 
shareholder; and 

“(ili) terminates the entire interest of 
the shareholder in the corporation. 

“(B) In redemption: If the disposition is 
a redemption and section 302 (b) (3) applies. 

“(2) Liquidations: If the section 306 stock 
is redeemed in a distribution in partial or 
complete liquidation to which part II (sec. 
331 and following) applies. 

“(3) Where gain or loss is not recognized: 
To the extent that, under any provision of 
this subtitle, gain or loss to the shareholder 
is not with respect to the sale 
or disposition of the section 306 stock. 

“(4) Transactions not in avoidance: If it 
is established to the satisfaction of the Sec- 
retary or his delegate— 

(A) that the distribution, and the dispo- 
sition or redemption, or 

“(B) in the case of a prior or simulta- 
neous disposition (or redemption) of the 
stock with respect to which the section 306 
stock disposed of (or redeemed) was issued, 
that tbe disposition (or redemption) of the 
section 306 stock, 
was not in pursuance of a plan having as 
one of its principal purposes the avoidance 
of Federal income tax. 

“(c) Section 306 stock defined: 

“(1) In general: For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term ‘section 306 stock’ means stock 
which meets the requirements of subpara- 
graphs (A), (B), or (C) of this paragraph. 

“(A) Distributed to seller: Stock (other 
than common stock issued with respect to 
common stock) which was distributed to the 
shareholder selling or otherwise disposing of 
such stock if, by reason of section 305 (a), 
any part of such distribution was not in- 
cludible in the gross income of the share- 
holder. 

“(B) Received in a corporate reorganiza- 
tion or separation: Stock which is not com- 
mon stock and— 

“(i) which was received, by the share- 
holder selling or otherwise disposing of such 
stock, in pursuance of a plan of reorganiza- 
tion (within the meaning of section 368 
(a)), or in a distribution or exchange to 
which section 355 (or so much of section 356 
as relates to sec. 355) applied, and 

“(ii) with respect to the receipt of which 

or loss to the shareholder was to any 
extent not recognized by reason of part III, 
but only if either the effect of the transac- 
tion was substantially the same as the re- 
ceipt of a stock dividend, or the stock was 
received in exchange for section 306 stock. 
For purposes of this section, a receipt of 
stock to which the foregoing provisions of 
this subparagraph apply shall be treated as 
a distribution of stock. 

“(C) Stock having transferred or substi- 
tuted basis: Except as otherwise provided in 
subparagraph (B), stock the basis of which 
(in the hands of the shareholder selling or 
otherwise disposing of such stock) is deter- 
mined by reference to the basis (in the hands 
of such shareholder or any other person) 
of section 306 stock. 

“(2) Exception where no earnings and 
profits: For purposes of this section, the 
term ‘section 306 stock’ does not include any 
stock no part of the distribution of which 
would have been a dividend at the time of 
the distribution if money had been distrib- 
uted in lieu of the stock. 

“(d) Stock rights: For purposes of this 
section— 

“(1) stock rights shall be treated as stock, 
and 

“(2) stock through the exercise 
of stock rights shall be treated as stock dis- 
tributed at the time of the distribution of 
the stock rights, to the extent of the fair 
market value of such rights at the time of 
the distribution. 
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“(e) Convertible stock: For purposes of 
subsection (c)— 

“(1) if section 306 stock was issued with 
respect to common stock and later such sec- 
tion 306 stock is exchanged for common 
stock in the same corporation (whether or 
not such exchange is pursuant to a conver- 
sion privilege contained in the section 306 
stock), then (except as provided in par. (2)) 
the common stock so received shall not be 
treated as section 306 stock; and 

“(2) common stock with respect to which 
there is a privilege of converting into stock 
other than common stock (or into property), 
whether or not the conversion privilege is 
contained in such stock, shall not be treated 
as common stock. 

“(f) Source of gain: The amount treated 
under subsection (a) (1) (A) as gain from 
the sale of property which is not a capital 
asset shall, for purposes of part I of sub- 
chapter N (sec. 861 and following, relating 
to determination of sources of income), be 
treated as derived from the same source as 
would have been the source if money had 
been received from the corporation as a 
dividend at the time of the distribution of 
such stock. If under the preceding sentence 
such amount is determined to be derived 
from sources within the United States, such 
amount shall be considered to be fixed or 
determinable annual or periodical gains, 
profits, and income within the meaning of 
section 871 (a) or section 881 (a), as the 
case may be. 

“(g) Change in terms and conditions of 
stock: If a substantial change is made in 
the terms and conditions of any stock, then, 
for purposes of this section— 

“(1) the fair market value of such stock 
shall be the fair market value at the time of 
the distribution or at the time of such 
change, whichever such value is the higher; 

“(2) such stock’s ratable share of the 
amount which would have been a dividend 
if money had been distributed in lieu of 
stock shall be determined as of the time of 
distribution or as of the time of such change, 
whichever such ratable share is higher; and 

“(3) subsection (c) (2) shall not apply 
unless the stock meets the requirements of 
such subsection both at the time of such 
distribution and at the time of such change. 

“(h) Stock received in distributions and 
reorganizations to which 1939 Code applied: 
If stock— 

“(1) was received in a distribution or re- 
organization to which the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1939 (or the corresponding provi- 
sions of prior law) applied, 

“(2) such stock would have been section 
306 stock if this Code applied to such distri- 
bution or reorganization, and 

“(3) such stock is disposed of or redeemed 
on or after June 118, 1954, 
then the foregoing subsections of this sec- 
tion shall not apply in respect of such dis- 
position or redemption. The extent to which 
such disposition or redemption shall be 
treated as a dividend shall be determined 
as if the Internal Revenue Code of 1939 
(as modified by the provisions of this Code 
other than the foregoing subsections of this 
section) continued to apply in respect of 
such disposition or redemption. 


“Sec. 307. Basis of stock and stock rights 
acquired in distributions. 

“(a) General rule: If a shareholder in a 
corporation receives its stock or rights to 
acquire its stock (referred to in this subsec- 
tion as ‘new stock’) in a distribution to which 
section 305 (a) applies, then the basis of 
such new stock and of the stock with respect 
to which it is distributed (referred to in this 
section as ‘old stock’), respectively, shall, in 
the shareholder’s hands, be determined by 
allocating between the cid stock and the new 
stock the adjusted basis of the old stock. 
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Such allocation shall be made under regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary or his 
delegate. 

“(b) Exception for certain stock rights: 

“(1) In general: If— 

“(A) a corporation distributes rights to 
acquire its stock to a shareholder in a distri- 
bution to which section 305 (a) applies, and 

“(B) the fair market value of such rights 
at the time of the distribution is less than 
15 percent of the fair market value of the 
old stock at such time, 
then subsection (a) shall not apply and the 
basis of such rights shall be zero, unless the 
taxpayer elects under paragraph (2) of this 
subsection to determine the basis of the old 
stock and of the stock rights under the 
method of allocation provided in subsection 

a). 
; “(2) Election: The election referred to in 
paragraph (1) shall be made in the return 
filed within the time prescribed by law (in- 
cluding extensions thereof) for the taxable 
year in which such rights were received. 
Such election shall be made in such manner 
as the Secretary or his delegate may by 
regulations prescribe, and shall be irrevo- 
cable when made. 

“(c) Cross reference: 

“For basis of stock and stock rights dis- 
tributed before June 18, 1954, see section 
1052.” 

“Subpart B—Effects on corporation 
“Sec. 311. Taxability of corporation on dis- 
tribution. 


„Sec. 312. Effect on earnings and profits. 


“Sec. 311. Taxability of corporation on dis- 
tribution. 


“(a) General rule: Except as provided in 
subsections (b) and (c) of this section and 
section 453 (d), no gain or loss shall be rec- 
ognized to a corporation on the distribution, 
with respect to its stock, of— 

“(1) its stock (or rights to acquire its 
stock), or 

“(2) property. 

“(b) LIFO inventory: 

“(1) Recognition of gain: If a corporation 
inventorying goods under the method pro- 
vided in section 472 (relating to last-in, 
first-out inventories) distributes inventory 
assets (as defined in par. (2) (A)), then the 
amount (if any) by which— 

“(A) the inventory amount (as defined in 
paragraph (2) (B) of such assets under a 
method authorized by section 471 (relating 
to general rule for inventories), exceeds 

B) the inventory amount of such assets 
under the method provided in section 472, 
shall be treated as gain to the corporation 
recognized from the sale of such inventory 
assets. 

“(2) Definitions: For purposes of para- 
graph (1)— 

“(A) Inventory assets: The term inven- 
tory assets’ means stock in trade of the cor- 
poration, or other property of a kind which 
would properly be included in the inventory 
of the corporation if on hand at the close 
of the taxable year. 

“(B) Inventory amount: The term ‘inven- 
tory amount’ means, in the case of inventory 
assets distributed during a taxable year, the 
amount of such inventory assets determined 
as if the taxable year closed at the time of 
such distribution. 

“(3) Method of determining inventory 
amount: For purposes of this subsection, the 
inventory amount of assets under a method 
authorized by section 471 shall be deter- 
mined— 

“(A) if the corporation uses the retail 
method of valuing inventories under section 
472, by using such method, or 

“(B) if subparagraph (A) does not apply, 
by using cost or market, whichever is lower. 

“(c) Liability in excess of basis: I 

“(1) a corporation distributes property to 
a shareholder with respect to its stock, 
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“(2) such property is subject to a liability, 
or the shareholder assumes a liability of the 
corporation in connection with the distribu- 
tion, and 

“(3) the amount of such liability exceeds 
the adjusted basis (in the hands of the dis- 
tributing corporation) of such property, 
then gain shall be recognized to the distri- 
buting corporation in an amount equal to 
such excess as if the property distributed 
had been sold at the time of the distribu- 
tion. In the case of a distribution of prop- 
erty subject to a liability which is not as- 
sumed by the shareholder, the amount of 
gain to be recognized under the preceding 
sentence shall not exceed the excess, if any, 
of the fair market value af such property 
over its adjusted basis. 


“Sec, 312. Effect on earnings and profits. 


“(a) General rule: Except as otherwise 
provided in this section, on the distribution 
of property by a corporation with respect to 
its stock, the earnings and profits of the 
corporation (to the extent thereof) shall be 
decreased by the sum of— 

1) the amount of money, 

“(2) the principal amount of the obliga- 
tions of such corporation; and 

“(3) the adjusted basis of the other prop- 
erty, so distributed. 

“(b) Certain inventory assets: 

“(1) In general: On the distribution by a 
corporation, with respect to its stock, of in- 
ventory assets (as defined in par. (2) 
(A)) the fair market value of which exceeds 
the adjusted basis thereof, the earnings and 
profits of the corporation— 

“(A) shall be increased by the amount of 
such excess; and 

“(B) shall be decreased by whichever of 
the following is the lesser: 

“(i) the fair market value of the inven- 
tory assets distributed, or 

() the earnings and profits (as increased 
under subpar, (A)). 

“(2) Definitions: 

“(A) Inventory assets: For purposes of 
paragraph (1), the term ‘inventory assets’ 
means— 

“(i) stock in trade of the corporation, or 
other property of a kind which would prop- 
erly be included in the inventory of the cor- 
poration if on hand at the close of the tax- 
able year; 

“(ii) property held by the corporation pri- 
marily for sale to customers in the ordinary 
course of its trade or business; and 

“(ili) unrealized receivables or fees, ex- 
cept receivables from sales or exchanges of 
assets other than assets described in this 
subparagraph. 

“(B) Unrealized receivables or fees: For 
purposes of subparagraph (A) (ili), the term 
“unrealized receivables or fees’ means, to the 
extent not previously includible in income 
under the method of accounting used by the 
corporation, any rights (contractual or 
otherwise) to payment for— 

““(1) goods delivered, or to be delivered, to 
the extent that the proceeds therefrom would 
be treated as amounts received from the sale 
or exchange of property other than a capital 
asset, or 

“(ii) services rendered or to be rendered. 

“(c) Adjustments for liabilities, etc.: In 
making the adjustments to the earnings and 
profits of a corporation under subsection 
5) or (b), proper adjustment shall be made 

or— 


“(1) the amount of any liability to which 
the property distributed is subject. 

“(2) the amount of any liability of the 
corporation assumed by a shareholder in con- 
nection with the distribution, and 

“(3) any gain to the corporation recog- 
nized under subsection (b) or (c) of section 
311. 

“(d) Certain distributions of stock and 
securities: 

(1) In general: The distribution to a dis- 
tributee by or on behalf of a corporation of 
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its stock or securities, of stock or securities 
in another corporation, or of property, in a 
distribution to which this code applies, shall 
not be considered a distribution of the earn- 
ings and profits of any corporation— 

“(A) if no gain to such distributee from 
the receipt of such stock or securities, or 
property, was recognized under this Code, or 

“(B) if the distribution was not subject to 
tax in the hands of such distributee by rea- 
son of section 305 (a). 

“(2) Prior distributions: In the case of a 
distribution of stock or securities, or prop- 
erty, to which section 115 (h) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1939 (or the corresponding 
provision of prior law) applied, the effect on 
earnings and profits of such distribution shall 
be determined under such section 115 (h), or 
the corresponding provision of prior law, as 
the case may be. 

“(3) Stock or securities: For purposes of 
this subsection, the term ‘stock or securities’ 
includes rights to acquire stock or securities, 

“(e) Special rule for partial liquidations 
and certain redemptions: In the case of 
amounts distributed in partial liquidation 
(whether before, on, or after June 18, 1954) or 
in a redemption to which section 302 (a) or 
303 applies, the part of such distribution 
which is properly chargeable to capital ac- 
count shall not be treated as a distribution of 
earnings and profits. 

“(f) Effect on earnings and profits of gain 
or loss and of receipt of tax-free distribu- 
tions: 

“(1) Effect on earnings and profits of gain 
or loss: The gain or loss realized from the 
sale or other disposition (after February 28, 
1913) of property by a corporation— 

“(A) for the purpose of the computation of 
the earnings and profits of the corporation, 
shall (except as provided in subparagraph 
(B)) be determined by using as the adjusted 
basis the adjusted basis (under the law ap- 
plicable to the year in which the sale or other 
disposition was made) for determining gain, 
except that no regard shall be had to the 
value of the property as of March 1, 1913; but 

“(B) for purposes of the computation of 
the earnings and profits of the corporation 
for any period beginning after February 28, 
1913, shall be determined by using as the ad- 
justed basis the adjusted basis (under the 
law applicable to the year in which the sale or 
other disposition was made) for determining 
gain, 


Gain or loss so realized shall increase or de- 
crease the earnings and profits to, but not 
beyond, the extent to which such a realized 
gain or loss was recognized in computing tax- 
able income under the law applicable to the 
year in which such sale or disposition was 
made. Where, in determining the adjusted 
basis used in computing such realized gain or 
loss, the adjustment to the basis differs from 
the adjustment proper for the purpose of de- 
termining earnings and profits, then the lat- 
ter adjustment shall be used in determining 
the increase or decrease above provided. For 
purposes of this subsection, a loss with re- 
spect to which a deduction is disallowed 
under section 1091 (relating to wash sales of 
stock or securities), or the corresponding 
provision of prior law, shall not be deemed 
to ber . 

(2) Effect on earnings and profits of re- 
ceipt of tax-free distribution: Where a cor- 
poration receives (after February 28, 1913) a 
distribution from a second corporation 
which (under the law applicable to the year 
in which the distribution was made) was 
not a taxable dividend to the shareholders of 
the second corporation, the amount of such 
distribution shall not increase the earnings 
and profits of the first corporation in the 
following cases: 

“(A) no such increase shall be made in 
respect of the part of such distribution 
which (under such law) is directly applied 
in reduction of the basis of the stock in re- 
2 of which the distribution was made; 
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“(B) no such increase shall be made if 
(under such law) the distribution causes the 
basis of the stock in respect of which the dis- 
tribution was made to be allocated between 
such stock and the property received (or 
such basis would, but for section 307 (b), 
be so allocated). 

“(g) Earnings and profits—increase in 
value accrued before March 1, 1913: 

“(1) If any increase or decrease in the 
earnings and profits for any period beginning 
after February 28, 1913, with respect to any 
matter would be different had the adjusted 
basis of the property involved been deter- 
mined without regard to its March 1, 1913, 
value, then, except as provided in paragraph 
(2), an increase (properly reflecting such 
difference) shall be made in that part of the 
earnings and profits consisting of increase 
in value of property accrued before March 1, 
1913. 

“(2) If the application of subsection (f) 
to a sale or other disposition after February 
28, 1913, results in a loss which is to be ap- 
plied in decrease of earnings and profits for 
any period beginning after February 28, 1913, 
then, notwithstanding subsection (f) and in 
lieu of the rule provided in paragraph (1) 
of this subsection, the amount of such loss 
so to be applied shall be reduced by the 
amount, if any, by which the adjusted basis 
of the property used in determining the loss 
exceeds the adjusted basis computed with- 
out regard to the value of the property on 
March 1, 1913, and if such amount so applied 
in reduction of the decrease exceeds such 
loss, the excess over such loss shall increase 
that part of the earnings and profits consist- 
ing of increase in value of property accrued 
before March 1, 1913. 

“(h) Earnings and profits of personal 
service corporations: In the case of a per- 
sonal service corporation subject for any 
taxable year to supplement S of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1939, an amount equal to 
the undistributed supplement S net income 
of the personal service corporation for its 
taxable year shall be considered as paid in as 
of the close of such taxable year as paid-in 
surplus or as a contribution to capital, and 
the accumulated earnings and profits as of 
the close of such taxable year shall be cor- 
respondingly reduced, if such amount or any 
portion thereof is required to be included as 
a dividend in the gross income of the share- 
holders. 

“(i) Allocation in certain corporate sepa- 
Tations: In the case of a distribution or ex- 
change to which section 355 (or so much of 
sec. 356 as relates to sec. 355) applies, proper 
allocation with respect to the earnings and 
profits of the distributing corporation and 
the controlled corporation (or corporations) 
shall be made under regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary or his delegate. 

“(j) Distribution of proceeds of loan in- 
sured by the United States: 

“(1) In general: If a corporation distrib- 
utes property with respect to its stock, and 
if, at the time of the distribution— 

“(A) there is outstanding a loan to such 
corporation which was made, guaranteed, or 
insured by the United States (or by any 
agency or instrumentality thereof), and 

“(B) the amount of such loan so out- 
standing exceeds the adjusted basis of the 
property constituting security for such loan, 
then the earnings and profits of the corpora- 
tion shall be increased by the amount of 
such excess, and (immediately after the dis- 
tribution) shall be decreased by the amount 
of such excess. For purposes of subpara- 
graph (B) of the preceding sentence, the 
adjusted basis of the property at the time of 
distribution shall be determined without re- 

gard to any adjustment under section 1016 
a (2) (relating to adjustment for depre- 
ciation, etc.). For purposes of this para- 
graph, a commitment to make, guarantee, or 
insure a loan shall be treated as the mak- 
ing, guaranteeing, or insuring of a loan. 
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“(2) Effective date: Paragraph (1) shall 
apply only with respect to distributions 
made on or after June 18, 1954. 


“Subpart C—Definitions; constructive 
ownership of stock 
“Sec. 316. Dividend defined. 
“Sec. 317. Other definitions. 
“Sec. 318. Constructive ownership of stock. 


“Sec. 316. Dividend defined. 


“(a) General rule: For purposes of this 
subtitle, the term ‘dividend’ means any dis- 
tribution of property made by a corporation 
to its shareholders— 

“(1) out of its earnings and profits accu- 
mulated after February 18, 1913, or 

“(2) out of its earnings and profits of the 
taxable year (computed as of the close of the 
taxable year without diminution by reason 
of any distributions made during the tax- 
able year), without regard to the amount of 
the earnings and profits at the time the 
distribution was made. 


Except as otherwise provided in this sub- 
title, every distribution is made out of earn- 
ings and profits to the extent thereof, and 
from the most recently accumulated earn- 
ings and profits. To the extent that any 
distribution is, under any provision of this 
subchapter, treated as a distribution of 
property to which section 301 applies, such 
distribution shall be treated as a distribu- 
tion of property for purposes of this subsec- 
tion. 

“(b) Special rules: 

“(1) Certain insurance company dividends: 
The definition in subsection (a) shall not 
apply to the term ‘dividend’ as used in sec- 
tions 803 (e), 821 (a) (2), 823 (2), and 832 
(c) (11) (where the reference is to dividends 
of insurance companies paid to policy- 
holders) . 

“(2) Distributions by personal holding 
companies: In the case of a corporation 

“(A) under the law applicable to the tax- 
able year in which the distribution is made, 
is a personal holding company (as defined in 
section 542), or 

“(B) for the taxable year in respect of 
which the distribution is made under sec- 
tion 563 (b) (relating to dividends paid 
after the close of the taxable year), or section 
547 (relating to deficiency dividends), or the 
corresponding provisions of prior law, is a 
personal holding company under the law 
applicable to such taxable year, 
the term ‘dividend’ also means any distribu- 
tion of property (whether or not a dividend 
as defined in subsec. (a)) made by the cor- 
poration to its shareholders, to the extent 
of its undistributed personal holding com- 
pany income (determined under section 
545 without regard to distributions under 
this paragraph) for such year. 

“Sec. 317. Other definitions. 

“(a) Property: For purposes of this part, 
the term ‘property’ means money, securities, 
and any other property; except that such 
term does not include stock in the corpora- 
tion making the distribution (or rights to 
acquire such stock). 

“(b) Redemption of Stock: For purposes 
of this part, stock shall be treated as re- 
deemed by a corporation if the corporation 
acquires its stock from a shareholder in ex- 
change for property, whether or not the 
stock so acquired is canceled, retired, or held 
as treasury stock. 


“Sec. 318. Constructive ownership of stock. 


“(a) General rule: For purposes of those 
provisions of this subchapter to which the 
rules contained in this section are expressly 
made applicable— 

“(1) Members of family: 

“(A) In general: An individual shall be 
considered as owning the stock owned, di- 
rectly or indirectly, by or for— 
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“(i) his spouse (other than a spouse who 
is legally separated from the individual un- 
der a decree of divorce or separate mainte- 
nance), and 

“(ii) his children, 
parents. 

“(B) Effect of adoption: For purposes of 
subparagraph (A) (il), a legally adopted 
child of an individual shall be treated as a 
child of such individual by blood. 

“(2) Partnerships, estates, trusts, and cor- 
porations: 

“(A) Partnerships and estates: Stock 
owned, directly or indirectly, by or for a 
partnership or estate shall be considered as 
being owned proportionately by its partners 
or beneficiaries. Stock owned, directly or 
indirectly, by or for a partner or a benefi- 
ciary of an estate shall be considered as being 
owned by the partnership or estate. 

“(B) Trusts: Stock owned, directly or in- 
directly, by or for a trust shall be considered 
as being owned proportinately by its benefi- 
ciaries. Stock owned, directly or indirectly, 
by or for a beneficiary of a trust shall be con- 
sidered as being owned by the trust. Stock 
owned, directly or indirectly, by or for any 
portion of a trust of which a person is con- 
sidered the owner under subpart E of part 
I of subchapter J (relating to grantors and 
others treated as substantial owners) shall 
be considered as being owned by such per- 
son; and such trust shall be treated as own- 
ing the stock owned, directly or indirectly, 
by or for that person. This subparagraph 
shall not apply with respect to any em- 
ployees’ trust described in section 401 (a) 
which is exempt from tax under section 501 


grandchildren, and 


(a). 

“(C) Corporations: If 50 percent or more 
in value of the stock in a corporation is 
owned, directly or indirectly, by or for any 
person, then— 

“(i) such person shall be considered as 
owning the stock owned, directly or indi- 
rectly, by or for that corporation, in that 
proportion which the value of the stock 
which such person so owns bears to the value 
of all the stock in such corporation; and 

„(u) such corporation shall be considered 
as owning the stock owned, directly or indi- 
rectly, by or for that person. 

“(3) Options: If any person has an op- 
tion to acquire stock, such stock shall be 
considered as owned by such person. For 
purposes of this paragraph, an option to ac- 
quire such an option, and each one of a 
series of such options, shall be considered as 
an option to acquire such stock. 

“(4) Constructive’ ownership as actual 
ownership: 

“(A) In general: Except as provided in 
subparagraph (B), stock constructively 
owned by a person by reason of the appli- 
cation of paragraph (1), (2), or (3) shall, 
for purposes of applying paragraph (1), 
(2), or (3), be treated as actually owned 
by such person. 

“(B) Members of family: Stock construc- 
tively owned by an individual by reason of 
the application of paragraph (1) shall not 
be treated as owned by him for purposes of 
again applying paragraph (1) in order to 
make another the constructive owner of such 
stock. 

“(C) Option rule in lieu of family rule: 
For purposes of this paragraph, if stock 
may be considered as owned by an individ- 
ual under paragraph (1) or (3), it shall be 
considered as owned by him under para- 
graph (3). 

“(b) Cross references: 

“For provisions to which the rules con- 
tained in subsection (a) apply, see— 

“(1) section 302 (relating to redemption 
of stock); 

“(2) section 304 (relating to redemption 
by related corporations) ; 

“(3) section 306 (b) (1) (A) (ii) (relating 
to disposition of section 306 stock); 
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(4) section 334 (b) (3) (C) (relating to 
basis of property received in certain liqui- 
dations of subsidiaries); and 
“(5) section 382 (a) (3) (relating to spe- 
cial limitations on net operating loss carry- 
overs). 
“PART II—CORPORATE LIQUIDATIONS 


“Subpart A. Effects on recipients. 
“Subpart B. Effects on corporation. 
“Subpart C. Collapsible corporations; foreign 
personal holding companies. 
“Subpart D. Definition. 
“Subpart A—Effects on recipients 
“Sec. 331. Gain or loss to shareholder in cor- 
porate liquidations. 
“Sec. 332. Complete liquidations of sub- 
sidiaries. 

“Sec. 333. Election as to recognition of gain 
in certain liquidations. 

“Sec. 334. Basis of property received in liqui- 
dations, 


“Sec. 331. Gain or loss to shareholders in 
corporate liquidations. 

“(a) General rule: 

“(1) Complete liquidations: Amounts dis- 
tributed in complete liquidation of a corpora- 
tion shall be treated as in full payment in 
exchange for the stock. 

“(2) Partial liquidations: Amounts dis- 
tributed in partial liquidation of a corpora- 
tion (as defined in section 346) shall be 
treated as in part or full payment in exchange 
for the stock. 

“(b) Nonapplication of section 301: Sec- 
tion 301 (relating to effects on shareholder 
of distributions of property) shall not apply 
to any distribution of property in partial or 
complete liquidation. 

“(c) Cross references: 

“(1) For general rule for determination of 
the amount of gain or loss to the distributee, 
see section 1001. 

“(2) For general rule for determination of 
the amount of gain or loss recognized, see 
section 1002. 


“Sec. 332. Complete liquidations of subsidi- 
aries. 


“(a) General rule: No gain or loss shall 
be recognized on the receipt by a corporation 
of property distributed in complete liquida- 
tion of another corporation. 

“(b) Liquidations to which section ap- 
plies: For purposes of subsection (a), a dis- 
tribution shall be considered to be in 
complete liquidation only if— 

“(1) the corporation receiving such prop- 
erty was, on the date of the adoption of the 
plan of liquidation, and has continued to be 
at all times until the receipt of the property, 
the owner of stock (in such other corpora- 
tion) possessing at least 80 percent of the 
total combined voting power of all classes 
of stock entitled to vote and the owner of at 
least 80 percent of the total number of 
shares of all other classes of stock (except 
nonvoting stock which is limited and pre- 
ferred as to dividends); and either 

“(2) the distribution is by such other 
corporation in complete cancellation or re- 
demption of all its stock, and the transfer 
of all the p occurs within the taxable 
year; in such case the adoption by the share- 
holders of the resolution under which is au- 
thorized the distribution of all the assets 
of such corporation in complete cancella- 
tion or redemption of all its stock shall be 
considered an adoption of a plan of liqui- 
dation, even though no time for the com- 
pletion of the transfer of the property is 
specified in such resolution; or 

“(3) such distribution is one of a series 
of distributions by such other corporation 
in complete cancellation or redemption of 
all its stock in accordance with a plan of 
liquidation under which the transfer of all 
the property under the liquidation is to be 
completed within 3 years from the close of 
the taxable year during which is made the 
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first of the series of distributions under the 
plan, except that if such transfer is not 
completed within such period, or if the tax- 
payer does not continue qualified under 
paragraph (1) until the completion of such 
transfer, no distribution under the plan shall 
be considered a distribution in complete 
liquidation. 
If such transfer of all the property does not 
occur within the taxable year, the Secre- 
tary or his delegate may require of the tax- 
payer such bond, or waiver of the statute 
of limitations on assessment and collection, 
or both, as he may deem necessary to insure, 
if the transfer of the property is not com- 
pleted within such 3-year period, or if the 
taxpayer does not continue qualified under 
paragraph (1) until the completion of such 
transfer, the assessment and collection of 
all income taxes then imposed by law for 
such taxable year or subsequent taxable 
years, to the extent attributable to property 
so received. A distribution otherwise con- 
stituting a distribution in complete liqui- 
dation within the meaning of this subsec- 
tion shall not be considered as not constitut- 
ing such a distribution merely because it 
does not constitute a distribution or liqui- 
dation within the meaning of the corporate 
law under which the distribution is made; 
and for purposes of this subsection a trans- 
fer of property of such other corporation to 
the taxpayer shall not be considered as not 
constituting a distribution (or one of a 
series of distributions) in complete cancel- 
lation or redemption of all the stock of such 
other corporation, merely because the carry- 
ing out of the plan involves (A) the transfer 
under the plan to the taxpayer by such other 
corporation of property, not attributable to 
shares owned by the taxpayer, on an ex- 
change described in section 361, and (B) 
the complete cancellation or redemption un- 
der the plan, as a result of exchanges de- 
scribed in section 354, of the shares not 
owned by the taxpayer. 

“(c) Special rule for indebtedness of sub- 
sidiary to parent: If— 

“(1) a corporation is liquidated and sub- 
section (a) applies to such liquidation, and 

“(2) on the date of the adoption of the 
plan of liquidation, such corporation was in- 
debted to the corporation which meets the 
80 percent stock ownership requirements 
specified in subsection (b), 


then no gain or loss shall be recognized to 
the corporation so indebted because of the 
transfer of property in satisfaction of such 
indebtedness. 


“Sec. 333. Election as to recognition of gain 
in certain liquidations. 

“(a) General rule: In the case of property 
distributed in complete liquidation of a do- 
mestic corporation (other than a collapsible 
corporation to which section 341 (a) ap- 
plies), if— 

“(1) the liquidation is made in pursuance 
of a plan of liquidation adopted on or after 
June 18, 1954, and 

“(2) the distribution is in complete can- 
cellation or redemption of all the stock, and 
the transfer of all the property under the 
liquidation occurs within some one calendar 
month, 
then in the case of each qualified electing 
shareholder (as defined in subsec. (c)) gain 
on the shares owned by him at the time of 
the adoption of the plan of liquidation shall 
be recognized only to the extent provided in 
subsections (e) and (f). 

“(b) Excluded corporation: For purposes 
of this section, the term ‘excluded corpora- 
tion’ means a corporation which at any time 
between August 15, 1950, and the date of 
the adoption of the plan of liquidation, both 
dates inclusive, was the owner of stock pos- 
sessing 50 percent or more of the total com- 
bined voting power of all classes of stock 
3 to vote on the adoption of such 
plan. 
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“(c) Qualified electing shareholders: For 
purposes of this section, the term ‘qualificd 
electing shareholder’ means a shareholder 
(other than an excluded corporation) of any 
class of stock (whether or not entit'ed to 
vote on the adoption of the plan of liquida- 
tion) who is a shareholder at the time of the 
adoption of such plan, and whose written 
election to have the benefits of subsection 
(a) has been made and filed in accordance 
with subsection (d), but— 

“(1) in the case of a shareholder other 
than a corporation, only if written elections 
have been so filed by shareholders (other 
than corporations) who at the time of the 
adoption of the plan of liquidation are own- 
ers of stock possessing at least 80 percent of 
the total combined voting power (exclusive 
of voting power possessed by stock owned by 
corporations) of all classes of stock entitled 
to vote on the adoption of such plan of 
liquidation; or 

“(2) in the case of a shareholder which 
is a corporation, only if written elections 
have been so filed by corporate shareholders 
(other than an excluded corporation) which 
at the time of the adoption of such plan of 
liquidation are owners of stock possessing at 
least 80 percent of the total combined yoting 
power (exclusive of voting power possessed 
by stock owned by an excluded corporation 
and by shareholders who are not corpora- 
tions) of all classes of stock entitled to vote 
on the adoption of such plan of liquidation, 

“(d) Making and filing of elections: The 
written elections referred to in subsection 
(c) must be made and filed in such manner 
as to be not in contravention of regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate. 
The filing must be within 30 days after the 
date of the adoption of the plan of liqui- 
dation. 

(e) Noncorporate shareholders: In the 
case of a qualified electing shareholder other 
than a corporation— 

“(1) there shall be recognized, and treated 
as a dividend, so much of the gain as is not 
in excess of his ratable share of the earnings 
and profits of the corporation accumulated 
after February 28, 1913, such earnings and 
profits to be determined as of the close of 
the month in which the transfer in liquida- 
tion occurred under subsection (a) (2), but 
without diminution by reason of distribu- 
tions made during such month; but by in- 
cluding in the computation thereof all 
amounts accrued up to the date on which 
the transfer of all the property under the 
liquidation is completed; and 

(2) there shall be recognized, and treated 
as short-term or long-term capital gain, as 
the case may be, so much of the remainder 
of the gain as is not in excess of the amount 
by which the value of that portion of the 
assets received by him which consists of 
money, or of stock or securities acquired by 
the corporation after August 15, 1950, ex- 
ceeds his ratable share of such earnings and 
profits. 

“(f) Corporate shareholders: In the case 
of a qualified electing shareholder which is a 
corporation, the gain shall be recognized only 
to the extent of the greater of the two fol- 
lowing— 

“(1) the portion of the assets received by 
it which consists of money, or of stock or 
securities acquired by the liquidating cor- 
poration after August 15, 1950; or 

2) its ratable share of the earnings and 
profits of the liquidating corporation accu- 
mulated after February 28, 1913, such earn- 
ings and profits to be determined as of the 
close of the month in which the transfer in 
liquidation occurred under subsection (a) 
(2), but without diminution by reason of dis- 
tributions made during such month; but by 
including in the computation thereof all 
amounts accrued up to the date on which 
the transfer of all the property under the 
liquidation is completed. 
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“Sec. 334. Basis of property received in liqui- 
dations. 


“(a) General rule: If property is received 
in a distribution in partial or complete liqui- 
dation (other than a distribution to which 
sec. 333 applies), and if gain or loss is rec- 
ognized on receipt of such property, then the 
basis of the property in the hands of the dis- 
tributee shall be the fair market value of such 
property at the time of the distribution. 

“(b) Liquidation of subsidiary: 

“(1) Im general: If property is received by 
a corporation in a distribution in complete 
liquidation of another corporation (within 
the meaning of sec. 332 (b)), then, except 
as provided in paragraph (2), the basis of the 
property in the hands of the distributee shall 
be the same as it would be in the hands of 
the transferor. If property is received by a 
corporation in a transfer to which section 
332 (c) applies, and if paragraph (2) of this 
subsection does not apply, then the basis of 
the property in the hands of the transferee 
shall be the same as it would be in the hands 
of the transferor. 

“(2) Exception: If property is received by 
a corporation in a distribution in complete 
liquidation of another corporation (within 
the meaning of sec. 332 (b)), and if— 

“(A) the distribution is pursuant to a 
plan of liquidation adopted— 

“(i) on or after June 18, 1954, and 

“(ii) not more than 2 years after the date 
of the transaction described in subparagraph 
(B) (or, in the case of a series of transac- 
tions, the date of the last such transaction); 
and 

“(B) stock of the distributing corporation 
possessing at least 80 percent of the total 
combined voting power of all classes of stock 
entitled to vote, and at least 80 percent of 
the total number of shares of all other classes 
of stock (except nonvoting stock which is 
limited and preferred as to dividends), was 
acquired by the distzibutee by purchase (as 
defined in par. (3)) during a period of not 
more than 12 months, 
then the basis of the property in the hands 
of the distributee shall be the adjusted basis 
of the stock with respect to which the dis- 
tribution was made. For purposes of the 
preceding sentence, proper reduction in the 
adjusted basis of any stock shall be made 
for any distribution made to the distributee 
with respect to such stock before the adop- 
tion of the plan of liquidation, 

“(3) Purchase defined: For purposes of 
paragraph (2) (B), the term “purchase” 
means any acquisition of stock, but only if— 

“(A) the basis of the stock in the hands 
of the distributee is not determined (i) in 
whole or in part by reference to the adjusted 
basis of such stock in the hands of the person 
from whom acquired, or (ii) under section 
1014 (a) (relating to property acquired from 
a decedent), 

“(B) the stock is not acquired in an ex- 
change to which section 351 applies, and 

“(C) the stock is not acquired from a 
person the ownership of whose stock would, 
under section 318 (a), be attributed to the 
person acquiring such stock. 

“(4) Distributee defined: For purposes of 
this subsection, the term ‘distributee’ means 
only the corporation which meets the 80 
percent stock ownership requirements spec- 
ified in section 332 (b). 

“(c) Property received in liquidation un- 
der section 333: If— 

“(1) property was acquired by a share- 
holder in the liquidation of a corporation 
in cancellation or redemption of stock, and 

“(2) with respect to such acquisition— 

“(A) gain was realized, but 

“(B) as the result of an election made by 
the shareholder under section 333, the ex- 
tent to which gain was recognized was de- 
termined under section 333, 
then the basis shall be the same as the basis 
of such stock cancelled or redeemed in the 
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liquidation, decreased in the amount of any 
money received by the shareholder, and in- 
creased in the amount of gain recognized 
to him. 


“Subpart B—Effects on Corporation 


“Sec. 336. General rule. 

“Sec. 337. Gain or loss on sales or exchange 
in connection with certain liqui- 
dations. 

“Sec, 338. Effect on earnings and profits. 


“Sec. 336. General rule. 

“Except as provided in section 453 (d) (re- 
lating to disposition of installment obliga- 
tions), no gain or loss shall be recognized 
to a corporation on the distribution of prop- 
erty in partial or complete liquidation. 


“Sec. 337. Gain or loss on sales or exchange 
in connection with certain liqui- 
dations. 

“(a) General rule: If— 

“(1) a corporation adopts a plan of com- 
plete liquidation on or after June 18, 1954, 
and 

“(2) within the 12-month period begin- 
ning on the date of the adoption of such 
plan, all of the assets of the corporation are 
distributed in complete liquidation, less as- 
sets retained to meet claims, 


then no gain or loss shall be recognized to 
such corporation from the sale or exchange 
by it of property within such 12-month pe- 
riod. 

“(b) Property defined: 

“(1) In general: For purposes of subsec- 
tion (a), the term ‘property’ does not in- 
clude— 

“(A) stock in trade of the corporation, or 
other property of a kind which would prop- 
erly be included in the inventory of the cor- 
poration if on hand at the close of the tax- 
able year, and property held by the corpora- 
tion primarily for sale to customers in the 
ordinary course of its trade or business. 

“(B) installment obligations acquired in 
respect of the sale or exchange (without re- 
gard to whether such sale or exchange oc- 
curred before, on, or after the date of the 
adoption of the plan referred to in subsec- 
tion (a)) or stock in trade or other property 
described in subparagraph (A) of this para- 
graph, and 

“(C) installment obligations acquired in 
respect of property (other than property de- 
scribed in subpar. (A)) sold or exchanged 
before the date of the adoption of such plan 
of liquidation. 

“(2) Nonrecognition with respect to in- 
ventory in certain cases: Notwithstanding 
paragraph (1) of this subsection, if sub- 
santially all of the property described in 
subparagraph (A) of such paragraph (1) is, 
in accordance with this section, sold or ex- 
changed to one person in one transaction, 
then for purposes of subsection (a) the term 
‘property’ includes— 

“(A) such property so sold or exchanged, 
and 

“(B) installment obligations acquired in 
respect of such sale or exchange. 

“(c) Limitations: 

“(1) Collapsible corporations and liquida- 
tions to which section 333 applies: This 
section shall not apply to any sale or ex- 
change— 

“(A) made by a collapsible corporation (as 
defined in section 341 (b)), or 

“(B) following the adoption of a plan of 
complete liquidation, if section 333 applies 
with respect to such liquidation. 

“(2) Liquidations to which section 332 ap- 
plies: In the case of a sale or exchange fol- 
lowing the adoption of a plan of complete 
liquidation, if section 332 applies with re- 
spect to such liquidation, then— 

“(A) if the basis of the property of the 
liquidating corporation in the hands of the 
distributee is determined under section 334 
(b) (1), this section shall not apply; or 
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“(B) if the basis of the property of the 
liquidating corporation in the hands of the 
distributee is determined under section 334 
(b) (2), this section shall apply only to that 
portion (if any) of the gain which is not 
greater than the excess of (i) that portion 
of the adjusted basis (reduced by any re- 
duction required under the second sentence 
of section 334 (b) (2)) of the stock of the 
liquidating corporation which is allocable, 
under regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary or his delegate, to the property sold or 
exchanged, over (ii) the adjusted basis, in 
the hands of the liquidating corporation, of 
the property sold or exchanged. 


“Sec. 338. Effect on earnings and profits. 


“For special rule relating to the effect on 
earnings and profits of certain distributions 
in partial liquidation, see section 312 (e). 


“Subpart C—Collapsible Corporations; For- 
eign Personal Holding Companies 


“Sec. 341. Collapsible corporations, 


“Sec. 342, Liquidation of certain foreign 
personal holding companies, 


“Sec 341. Collapsible corporations. 


“(a) Treatment of gain to shareholders: 
Gain from— 

“(1) the sale or exchange of stock of a 
collapsible corporation, 

“(2) a distribution in partial or complete 
liquidation of a collapsible corporation, 
which distribution is treated under this part 
as in part or full payment in exchange for 
stock, and 

“(3) a distribution made by a collapsible 
corporation which, under section 301 (c) 
(3) (A), is treated, to the extent it exceeds 
the basis of the stock in the same manner 
as a gain from the sale or exchange of prop- 
erty, 
to the extent that it would be considered 
(but for the provisions of this section) as 
gain from the sale or exchange of a capital 
asset held for more than 6 months shall, 
except as provided in subsection (d), be 
considered as gain from the sale or exchange 
of property which is not a capital asset. 

“(b) Definitions: 

“(1) Collapsible corporation: For pur- 
poses of this section, the term ‘collapsible 
corporation’ means a corporation formed or 
availed of principally for the manufacture, 
construction, or production of property, for 
the purchase of property which (in the 
hands of the corporation) is property de- 
scribed in paragraph (3), or for the holding 
of stock in a corporation so formed or 
availed of, with a view to— 

“(A) the sale or exchange of stock by its 
shareholders (whether in liquidation or 
otherwise), or a distribution to its share- 
holders, before the realization by the cor- 
poration manufacturing, constructing, pro- 
ducing, or purchasing the property of a sub- 
stantial part of the taxable income to be 
derived from such property, and 

“(B) the realization by such shareholders 
of gain attributable to such property. 

“(2) Production or purchase of property: 
For purposes of paragraph (1), a corpora- 
tion shall be deemed to have manufactured, 
constructed, produced, or purchased property, 
if— 

“(A) it engaged in the manufacture, con- 
struction, or production of such property to 
any extent, 

“(B) it holds property having a basis 
determined, in whole or in part, by reference 
to the cost of such property in the hands of 
a person who manufactured, constructed, 
produced, or purchased the property, or 

“(C) it holds property having a basis de- 
termined, in whole or in part, by reference 
to the cost of property manufactured, con- 
structed, produced, or purchased by the cor- 
poration. 

“(3) Section 341 assets: For purposes of 
this section, the term ‘section 341 assets“ 
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means property held for a period of less 
than 3 years which is— 

“(A) stock in trade of the corporation, or 
other property of a kind which would prop- 
erly be included in the inventory of the cor- 
poration if on hand at the close of the tax- 
able year; 

“(B) property held by the corporation pri- 
marily for sale to customers in the ordinary 
course of its trade or business; 

“(C) unrealized receivables or fees, except 
receivables from sales of property other 
than property described in this paragraph; 
or 

“(D) property described in section 1231 

(b) (without regard to any holding period 
therein provided), except such property 
which is or has been used in connection with 
the manufacture, construction, production, 
or sale of property described in subpara- 
graph (A) or (B). 
In determining whether the 3-year holding 
period specified in this paragraph has been 
satisfied, section 1223 shall apply, but no 
such period shall be deemed to begin before 
the completion of the manufacture, con- 
struction, production, or purchase. 

“(4) Unrealized receivables: For purposes 
of paragraph (3) (C), the term ‘unrealized 
receivables or fees’ means to the extent not 
previously includible in income under the 
method of accounting used by the corpora- 
tion, any rights (contractual or otherwise) to 
payment for— 

(A) goods delivered, or to be delivered, to 
the extent the proceeds therefrom would 
be treated as amounts received from the sale 
or exchange of property other than a capital 
asset, or 

“(B) services rendered or to be rendered. 

“(c) Presumption in certain cases: 

“(1) In general: For purposes of this sec- 
tion, a corporation shall, unless shown to 
the contrary, be deemed to be a collapsible 
corporation if (at the time of the sale or ex- 
change, or the distribution, described in sub- 
sec. (a)) the fair market value of its section 
341 assets (as defined in subsec. (b) (3)) is— 

„A) 50 percent or more of the fair mar- 
ket value of its total assets, and 

“(B) 120 percent or more of the adjusted 
basis of such section 341 assets. 


Absence of the conditions described in sub- 
paragraphs (A) and (B) shall not give rise 
to a presumption that the corporation was 
not a collapsible corporation. 

“(2) Determination of total assets: In de- 
termining the fair market value of the to- 
tal assets of a corporation for purposes of 
paragraph (1) (A), there shall not be taken 
into account 

“(A) cash, 

“(B) obligations which are capital assets 
in the hands of the corporation, and 

“(C) stock in any other corporation. 

d) Limitations on application of sec- 
tion: In the case of gain realized by a share- 
holder with respect to his stock in a col- 
lapsible corporation, this section shall not 
apply— 

“(1) unless, at any time after the com- 
mencement of the manufacture, construc- 
tion, or production of the property, or at the 
time of the purchase of the property de- 
scribed in subsection (b) (3) or at any time 
thereafter, such shareholder (A) owned (or 
was considered as owning) more than 5 per- 
cent ir value of the outstanding stock of the 
corporation, or (B) owned stock which was 
considered as owned at such time by another 
shareholder who then owned (or was con- 
sidered as owning) more than 5 percent in 
value of the outstanding stock of the cor- 
poration; 

“(2) to the gain recognized during a taxa- 
ble year, unless more than 70 percent of such 
gain is attributable to the propert: so manu- 
factured, constructed, produced, or pur- 
chased; and 

“(3) to gain realized after the expiration 
of 3 years following the completion of such 
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manufacture, construction, production, or 
purchase. 

For purposes of paragraph (1), the ownership 
of stock shall be determined in accordance 
with the rules prescribed in paragraphs (1), 
(2), (3), (5), and (6) of section 544 (a) 
(relating to personal holding companies); 
except that, in addition to the persons pre- 
scribed by paragraph (2) of that section, 
the family of an individual shall include the 
spouses of that individual’s brothers and 
sisters (whether by the whole or half blood) 
and the spouses of that individual's lineal 
descendents. 


“Sec. 342. Liquidation of certain foreign per- 
sonal holding companies. 


“(a) In general: If any distribution— 

“(1) is, within the meaning of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1939, a distribution in par- 
tial liquidation or in complete liquidation 
(including any one of a series of distributions 
made by the corporation in complete cancel- 
lation or redemption of all its stock), and 

(2) is made by a foreign corporation which 
with respect to any taxable year beginning 
on or before, and ending after, August 26, 
1937, was a foreign personal holding company, 
and with respect to which a United States 
group (as defined in sec. 552 (a) (2)) 
existed after August 26, 1937, and before 
January 1, 1938, then the distribution shall 
be treated as a distribution in full or part 
payment in exchange for the stock, and the 
amount of the gain recognized (determined 
under section 1002 without regard to this 
part) resulting from such distribution shall 
be considered as a gain from the sale or ex- 
change of a capital asset held for not more 
than 6 months. 

“(b> Special rule for certain liquidations 
before 1956: Subsection (a) shall not apply 
in the case of a series of distributions in 
complete liquidation described in subsection 
(a) if— $ 

“(1) the first distribution is made on or 
after June 18, 1954, and 

“(2) the final distribution is made before 
January 1, 1956; 
and the amount of the gain recognized (de- 
termined under section 1002 without regard 
to this part) resulting from such distribu- 
tions shall be considered as a gain from the 
sale or exchange of a capital asset, or of 
property which is not a capital asset, as the 
case may be. 

“Subpart D—Definition 


“Sec. 346. Partial liquidation defined. 


“Sec. 346. Partial liquidation defined. 


“(a) In general: For purposes of this sub- 
chapter, a distribution shall be treated as in 
partial liquidation of a corporation if— 

“(1) the distribution is one of a series of 
distributions in redemption of all of the 
stock of the corporation pursuant to a plan; 
or 

“(2) the distribution is not essentially 
equivalent to a dividend, is in redemption 
of a part of the stock of the corporation pur- 
suant to a plan, and occurs within the tax- 
able year in which the plan is adopted or 
within the succeeding taxable year, includ- 
ing (but not limited to) a distribution which 
meets the requirements of subsection (b). 

“(b) Termination of a business: A dis- 
tribution shall be treated as a distribution 
described in subsection (a) (2) if the re- 
quirements of paragraphs (1) and (2) of this 
subsection are met. 

“(1) The distribution is attributable to the 
corporation’s ceasing to conduct, or consists 
of the assets of, a trade or business which 
has been actively conducted throughout the 
5-year period ending on the date of the dis- 
tribution, which trade or business was not 
acquired by the corporation within such 
period in a transaction in which gain or loss 
was recognized in whole or in part. 

“(2) Immediately after the distribution 
the liquidating corporation is actively en- 
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gaged in the conduct of a trade or business, 
which trade or business was actively con- 
ducted throughout the 5-year period end- 
ing on the date of the distribution and was 
not acquired by the corporation within such 
period in a transaction in which gain or loss 
was recognized in whole or in part. 
Whether or not a distribution meets the re- 
quirements of paragraphs (1) and (2) of this 
subsection shall be determined without re- 
gard to whether or not the distribution is 
pro rata with respect to all of the share- 
holders of the corporation. 

“(c) Treatment of certain redemptions: 
‘The fact that, with respect to a shareholder, 
a distribution qualifies under section 302 (a) 
(relating to redemptions treated as distribu- 
tions in part or full payment in exchange for 
stock) by reason of section 302 (b) shall not 
be taken into account in determining 
whether the distribution, with respect to 
such shareholder, is also a distribution in 
partial liquidation of the corporation. 


“PART III—CORPORATE ORGANIZATIONS 
REORGANIZATIONS 


“Subpart A. Corporate organizations. 
“Subpart B. Effects on shareholders and se- 
curity holders. 

“Subpart C. Effects on corporations. 
“Subpart D. Special rules; definitions. 


“Subpart A—Corporate organizations 


“Sec. 351. Transfer to corporation controlled 
by transferor. 


“Sec. 351. Transfer to corporation controlled 
by transferor. 


“(a) General rule: No gain or loss shall be 
recognized if property is transferred to a cor- 
poration by one or more persons solely in 
exchange for stock or securities in such cor- 
poration and immediately after the exchange 
such person or persons are in control (as 
defined in section 368 (c)) of the corpora- 
tion. For purposes of this section, stock 
or securities issued for services shall not be 
considered as issued in return for property. 

“(b) Receipt of property: If subsection (a) 
would apply to an exchange but for the fact 
that there is received, in addition to the 
stock or securities permitted to be received 
under subsection (a), other property or 
money, then— 

“(1) gain (if any) to such recipient shall 
be recognized, but not in excess of— 

“(A) the amount of money received, plus 

“(B) the fair market value of the other 
property received; and 

“(2) no loss to such recipient shall be 
recognized. 

“(c) Special rule: In determining control, 
for purposes of this section, the fact that any 
corporate transferor distributes part or all of 
the stock which it receives in the exchange 
to its shareholders shall not be taken into 
account. 

“(d) Cross references: 

“(1) For special rule where another party 
to the exchange assumes a liability, or ac- 
quires property subject to a liability, see sec- 
tion 357. 

“(2) For the basis of stock, securities, or 
property received in an exchange to which 
this section applies, see sections 358 and 362. 

“(3) For special rule in the case of an ex- 
change described in this section but which 
results in a gift, see section 2501 and follow- 
ing. 

(4) For special rule in the case of an ex- 
change described in this section but which 
has the effect of the payment of compensa- 
tion by the corporation or by a transferor, 
see section 61 (a) (1). 

“Subpart B—Effects on shareholders and 
security holders 


“Sec. 354. Exchanges of stock and securities 
in certain reorganizations. 

“Sec. 355. Distribution of stock and securi- 
ties of a controlled corporation. 
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“Sec. 356. Receipt of additional considera- 
tion. 

“Sec. 357. Assumption of liability. 

“Sec. 358. Basis to distributees. 


“Sec, 354. Exchanges of stock and securities 
in certain reorganizations. 


“(a) General rule: 

“(1) In general: No gain or loss shall be 
recognized if stock or securities in a corpo- 
ration a party to a reorganization are, in 
pursuance of the plan of reorganization, ex- 
changed solely for stock or securities in such 
corporation or in another corporation a party 
to the reorganization. 

“(2) Limitation; Paragraph (1) shall not 
apply if— 

“(A) the principal amount of any such 
securities received exceeds the principal 
amount of any such securities surrendered, 


or 

“(B) any such securities are received and 
no such securities are surrendered. 

“(3) Cross reference: 

“For treatment of the exchange if any 
property is received which is not permitted 
to be received under this subsection (in- 
cluding an excess principal amount of secu- 
rities received over securities surrendered), 
see section 356. 

“(b) Exception: 

“(1) In general: Subsection (a) shall not 
apply to an exchange in pursuance of a plan 
of reorganization within the meaning of 
section 368 (a) (1) (D), unless— 

“(A) the corporation to which the assets 
are transferred acquires substantially all of 
the assets of the transferor of such assets; 
and 

“(B) the stock, securities, and other prop- 
erties received by such transferor, as well as 
the other properties of such transferor, are 
distributed in pursuance of the plan of re- 
organization. 

“(2) Cross reference: 

“For special rules for certain exchanges in 
pursuance of plans of reorganization within 
the meaning of section 368 (a) (1) (D), see 
section 355. 

„(e) Certain railroad reorganizations: 
Notwithstanding any other provision of this 
subchapter, subsection (a) (1) (and somuch 
of section 356 as relates to this section) 
shall apply with respect to a plan of reor- 
ganization whether or not a reorganization 
within the meaning of section 368 (a) fora 
railroad approved by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission under section 77 of the 
Bankruptcy Act, or under section 20b of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, as being in the 
public interest. 


“Sec. 355. Distribution of stock and secu- 
rities of a controlled corporation. 


“(a) Effect on distributees: 

“(1) General rule: If— 

“(A) a corporation (referred to in this 
section as the ‘distributing corporation“) 

“(i) distributes to a shareholder, with re- 
spect to its stock, or 

“(ii) distributes to a security holder, in 
exchange for its securities, 


solely stock or securities of a corporation 
(referred to in this section as ‘controlled 
corporation’) which it controls immediately 
before the distribution, 

“(B) the transaction was not used princi- 
pally as a device for the distribution of the 
earnings and profits of the distributing cor- 
poration or the controlled corporation or 
both, 

“(C) the requirements of subsection (b) 
(relating to active businesses) are satisfied, 
and 

“(D) as part of the distribution, the dis- 
tributing corporation distributes— 

“(i) all of the stock and securities in the 
controlled corporation held by it immedi- 
ately before the distribution, or 

(ii) an amount of stock in the controlled 
corporation constituting control within the 
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meaning of section 368 (c), and it is estab- 
lished to the satisfaction of the Secretary 
or his delegate that the retention by the 
distributing corporation of stock (or stock 
and securities) in the controlled corpora- 
tion was not in pursuance of a plan having 
as one of its principal purposes the avoid- 
ance of Federal income tax, 

then no gain or loss shall be recognized to 
(and no amount shall be includible in the 
income of) such shareholder or security 
holder on the receipt of such stock or se- 
curities, 

“(2) Non pro rata distributions, etc.: 
Paragraph (1) shall be applied without re- 
gard to the following: 

“(A) whether or not the distribution is 
pro rata with respect to all of the share- 
holders of the distributing corporation, 

“(B) whether or not the shareholder sur- 
renders stock in the distributing corpora- 
tion, and 

“(C) whether or not the distribution is 
in pursuance of a plan of reorganization 
(within the meaning of section 368 (a) (1) 
(D)). 

“(3) Limitation: Paragraph (1) shall not 
apply if— 

“(A) the principal amount of the se- 
curities in the controlled corporation which 
are received exceeds the principal amount 
of the securities which are surrendered in 
connection with such distribution, or 

(B) securities in the controlled corpora- 
tion are received and no securities are sur- 
rendered in connection with such distribu- 
tion. 


For purposes of this section (other than 
paragraph (1) (D) of this subsection) and 
so much of section 356 as relates to this 
section, stock of a controlled corporation 
acquired by the distributing corporation 
within 5 years of its distribution, in a trans- 
action in which gain or loss was recognized 
in whole or in part, shall not be treated as 
stock of such controlled corporation, but 
as other property. 

“(4) Cross reference: 

“For treatment of the distribution if any 
property is received which is not permitted 
to be received under this subsection (in- 
cluding an excess principal amount of se- 
curities received over securities surren- 
dered), see section 356. 

“(b) Requirements as to active business: 

“(1) In general: Subsection (a) shall 
apply only if either— 

“(A) the distributing corporation, and 
the controlled corporation (or, if stock of 
more than one controlled corporation is dis- 
tributed, each of such corporations), is 
engaged immediately after the distribution 
in the active conduct of a trade or business, 
or 

“(B) immediately before the distribution, 
the distributing corporation had no assets 
other than stock or securities in the con- 
trolled corporations and each of the con- 
trolled corporations is engaged immediately 
after the distribution in the active conduct 
of a trade or business. 

“(2) Definition: For purposes of para- 
graph (1), a corporation shall be treated as 
engaged in the active conduct of a trade or 
business if and only if— 

“(A) it is engaged in the active conduct 
of a trade or business, or substantially all 
of its assets consist of stock and securities 
of a corporation controlled by it (immedi- 
ately after the distribution) which is so 
engaged, 

(B) such trade or business» has been 
actively conducted throughout the 5-year 
period ending on the date of the distribu- 
tion, and 

“(C) such trade or business was not ac- 
quired within the period described in sub- 
paragraph (B) in a transaction in which 
gain or loss was recognized in whole or in 
part. 
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A controlled corporation shall not be re- 
garded as being engaged immediately after 
the distribution in the active conduct of a 
trade or business, as required by paragraph 
(1) of this subsection, if such distribution 
occurs within 5 years of the acquisition of 
control of such corporation by the distrib- 
uting corporation in a transaction in which 
gain or loss was recognized in whole or in 
part. 


“Sec. 356. Receipt of additional considera- 
tion. 

“(a) Gain on exchanges: 

“(1) Recognition of gain: If— 

“(A) section 354 or 355 would apply to 
an exchange but for the fact that 

“(B) the property received in the exchange 
consists not only of property permitted by 
section 354 or 355 to be received without the 
recognition of gain but also of other property 
or money, 
then the gain, if any, to the recipient shall 
be recognized, but in an amount not in excess 
of the sum of such money and the fair mar- 
ket value of such other property. 

“(2) Treatment as dividend: If an ex- 
change is described in paragraph (1) but has 
the effect of the distribution of a dividend, 
then there shall be treated as a dividend 
to each distributee such an amount of the 
gain recognized under paragraph (1) as is 
not in excess of his ratable share of the 
undistributed earnings and profits of the 
corporation accumulated after February 28, 
1913. The remainder, if any, of the gain 
recognized under paragraph (1) shall be 
treated as gain from the exchange of prop- 
erty. 

“(b) Additional consideration received in 
certain distributions: If— 

“(1) section 355 would apply to a distri- 
bution but for the fact that 

“(2) the property received in the distribu- 
tion consists not only of property permitted 
by section 355 to be received without the 
recognition of gain, but also of other prop- 
erty or money, 
then an amount equal to the sum of such 
money and the fair market value of such 
other property shall be treated as a distri- 
bution of property to which section 301 
applies. 

„(e) Loss: If— 

“(1) section 354 would apply to an ex- 
change, or section 355 would apply to an 
exchange or distribution, and 

“(2) the property received in the exchange 
or distribution consists not only of property 
permitted by section 354 or 355 to be received 
without the recognition of gain or loss, but 
also of other property or money, 
then no loss from the exchange or distribu- 
tion shall be recognized. 

“(d) Securities as other property: For pur- 
poses of this section— 

“(1) In general: Except as provided in 
paragraph (2), the term ‘other property’ in- 
cludes securities. 

“(2) Exceptions: 

“(A) Securities with respect to which non- 
recognition of gain would be permitted: 
The term ‘other property’ does not include 
securities to the extent that, under section 
354 or 355, such securities would be per- 
mitted to be received without the recog- 
nition of gain. 

“(B) Greater principal amount in section 
354 exchange: If— 

„) in an exchange described in section 
354 (other than subsection (c) thereof), 
securities of a corporation a party to the 
reorganization are surrendered and securities 
of any corporation a party to the reorgan- 
ization are received, and 

„() the principal amount of such secu- 
rities received exceeds the principal amount 
of such securities surrendered, 
then, with respect to such securities received, 
the term ‘other property’ means oniy tie 
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fair market value of such excess. For pur- 
poses of this subparagraph and subparagraph 
(C), if no securities are surrendered, the 
excess ciall be the entire principal amount 
of the securities received. 

“(C) Greater principal amount in section 
255 transaction: If, in an exchange or dis- 
tribution described in section 355, the princi- 
pal amount of the securities in the controlled 
corporation which are received exceeds the 
principal amount of the securities in the 
distributing corporation which are surren- 
dered, then, with respect to such securities 
received, the term ‘other property’ means 
only the fair market value of such excess. 

“(e) Exchanges for section 306 stock: Not- 
withstanding any other provision of this sec- 
tion, to the extent that any of the other 
property (or money) is received in exchange 
for sec. 306 stock, an amount equal to 
the fair market value of such other property 
(or the amount of such money) shall be 
treated as a distribution of property to which 
section 301 applies. 

“(f) Transactions involving gift or com- 
pensation: 

“For special rules for a transaction de- 
scribed in 1 354, 355, or this section, 
but which— 

“(1) results in a gift, see section 2501 and 
following, or 

“(2) has the effect of the payment of com- 
pensation, see section 61 (a) (1). 


“Sec. 357. Assumption of liability. 


“(a) General rule: Except as provided in 
subsections (b) and (c), if— 

“(1) the taxpayer receives property which 
would be permitted to be received under sec- 
tion 351, 361, or 371 without the recognition 
of gain if it were the sole consideration, and 

“(2) as part of the consideration, another 
party to the exchange assumes a liability of 
the taxpayer, or acquires from the taxpayer 
property subject to a liability, 
then such assumption or acquisition shall 
not be treated as money or other property, 
and shall not prevent the exchange from 
being within the provisions of section 351, 
361, or 371, as the case may be. 

“(b) Tax avoidance purpose: 

“(1) In general: If, taking into considera- 
tion the nature of the liability and the cir- 
cumstances in the light of which the ar- 
rangement for the assumption or acquisition 
was made, it appears that the principal pur- 
pose of the taxpayer with respect to the as- 
sumption or acquisition described in subsec- 
tion (a)— 

“(A) was a purpose to avoid Federal in- 
come tax on the exchange, or 

“(B) if not such purpose, was not a bona 
fide business purpose, 
then such assumption or acquisition (in the 
total amount of the liability assumed or ac- 
quired pursuant to such exchange) shall, for 
the purposes of section 351, 361, or 371 (as the 
case may be), be considered as money re- 
ceived by the taxpayer on the exchange. 

“(2) Burden of proof: In any suit or pro- 
ceeding where the burden is on the taxpayer 
to prove such assumption or acquisition is 
not to be treated as money received by the 
taxpayer, such burden shall not be consid- 
ered as sustained unless the taxpayer sustains 
such burden by the clear preponderance of 
the evidence. 

“(c) Liabilities in excess of basis: 

“(1) In general: In the case of an ex- 
change— 

“(A) to which section 351 applies, or 

“(B) to which section 361 applies by rea- 
son of a plan of reorganization within the 
meaning of section 368 (a) (1) (D), 
if the sum of the amount of the liabilities 
assumed, plus the amount of the liabilities 
to which the property is subject, exceeds 
the total of the adjusted basis of the prop- 
erty transferred pursuant to such exchange, 
then such excess shall be considered as a 
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gain from the sale or exchange of a capital 
asset or of property which is not a capital 
asset, as the case may be. 

“(2) Exceptions: Paragraph (1) shall not 
apply to any exchange to which— 

“(A) subsection (b) (1) of this section 
applies, or 

“(B) section 371 applies. 


“Sec. 358. Basis to distributees 

“(a) General rule: In the case of an ex- 
change to which section 351, 354, 355, 356, 
361, or 371 (b) applies— 

“(1) Nonrecognition property: The basis 
of the property permitted to be received un- 
der such section without the recognition of 
gain or loss shall be the same as that of 
the property exchanged— 

“(A) decreased by— 

“(i) the fair market value of any other 
property (except money) received by the tax- 
payer, and 

“(il) the amount of any money received 
by the taxpayer, and 

“(B) increased by— 

“(i) the amount which was treated as a 
dividend, and 

“(ii) the amount of gain to the taxpayer 
which was recognized on such exchange (not 
including any portion of such gain which 
was treated as a dividend). 

“(2) Other property: The basis of any 
other property (except money) received by 
the taxpayer shall be its fair market value. 

“(b) Allocation of basis: 

“(1) In general: Under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or his delegate, the 
basis determined under subsection (a) (1) 
shall be allocated among the properties per- 
mitted to be received without the recogni- 
tion of gain or loss. 

“(2) Special rule for section 355: In the 


case of an exchange to which section 355 


(or so much of sec. 356 as relates to sec. 
355) applies, then in making the allocation 
under paragraph (1) of this subsection, 
there shall be taken into account not only 
the property so permitted to be received 
without the recognition of gain or loss, but 
also the stock or securities (if any) of the 
distributing corporation which are retained, 
and the allocation of basis shall be made 
among all such properties. 

“(c) Section 355 transactions which are 
not exchanges: For purposes of this section, 
a distribution to which section 355 (or so 
much of sec. 356 as relates to sec. 355) 
applies shall be treated as an exchange, and 
for such purposes the stock and securities of 
the distributing corporation which are re- 
tained shall be treated as surrendered, and 
received back, in the exchange. 

“(d) Assumption of liability: Where, as 
part of the consideration to the taxpayer, 
another party to the exchange assumed a 
liability of the taxpayer or acquired from 
the taxpayer property subject to a liability, 
such assumption or acquisition (in the 
amount of the liability) shall, for purposes 
of this section, be treated as money received 
by the taxpayer on the exchange. 

“(e) Exception: This section shall not ap- 
ply to property acquired by a corporation by 
the issuance of its stock or securities as con- 
sideration in whole or in part for the trans- 
fer of the property to it. 


“Subpart C—Effects on corporation 
“Sec. 361. Nonrecognition of gain or loss to 
corporations. 
“Sec. 362. Basis to corporations. 
“Sec. 363. Effect on earnings and profits. 


“Sec. 361. Nonrecognition of gain or loss to 
corporations, 

“(a) General rule: No gain or loss shall 
be recognized if a corporation a party to a re- 
organization exchanges property, in pur- 
suance of the plan of reorganization, solely 
for stock or securities in another corporation 
@ party to the reorganization. 
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“(b) Exchanges not solely in kind: 

“(1) Gain: If subsection (a) would apply 
to an exchange but for the fact that the 
property received in exchange consists not 
only of stock or securities permitted by 
subsection (a) to be received without the 
recognition of gain, but also of other prop- 
erty or money, then— 

“(A) if the corporation receiving such 
other property or money distributes it in 
pursuance of the plan of reorganization, no 
gain to the corporation shall be recognized 
from the exchange, but 

“(B) if the corporation receiving such 
other property or money does not distribute 
it in pursuance of the plan of reorganiza- 
tion, the gain, if any, to the corporation shall 
be recognized, but in an amount not in ex- 
cess of the sum of such money and the fair 
market value of such other property so re- 
ceived, which is not so distributed. 

“(2) Loss: If subsection (a) would apply 
to an exchange but for the fact that the 
property received in exchange consists not 
only of property permitted by subsection (a) 
to be received without the recognition of 
gain or loss, but also of other property or 
money, then no loss from the exchange shall 
be recognized. 


“Sec. 362. Basis to corporations. 


“(a) Property acquired by issuance of 
stock or as paid-in surplus: If property was 
acquired on or after June 18, 1954, by a cor- 
poration— 

“(1) in connection with a transaction to 
which section 351 (relating to transfer of 
property to corporation controlled by trans- 
feror) applies, or 

“(2) as paid-in surplus or as a contribu- 
tion to capital, 
then the basis shall be the same as it would 
be in the hands of the transferor, increased 
in the amount of gain recognized to the 
transferor on such transfer. 

“(b) Transfers to corporations: If prop- 
erty was acquired by a corporation in con- 
nection with a reorganization to which this 
part applies, then the basis shall be the 
same as it would be in the hands of the 
transferor, increased in the amount of gain 
recognized to the transferor on such transfer. 
This subsection shall not apply if the prop- 
erty acquired consists of stock or securities 
in a corporation a party to the reorganiza- 
tion, unless acquired by the issuance of 
stock or securities of the transferee as the 
consideration in whole or in part for the 
transfer. 

“(c) Special rule for certain contributions 
to capital: 

3 he roti other than money: Notwith- 
standing subsection (a 2), if pro 
other than money— e 9 

“(A) is acquired by a corporation, on or 
after June 18, 1954, as a contribution to 
capital, and 

“(B) is not contributed by a shareholder 
as such, then the basis of such property 
shall be zero. 

“(2) Money: Notwithstanding subsection 
(a) (2), if money— 

“(A) is received by a corporation, on or 
after June 18, 1954, as a contribution to 
capital, and 

“(B) is not contributed by a shareholder 
as such, 


then the basis of any property acquired with 
such money during the 12-month period be- 
ginning on the day the contribution is re- 
ceived shall be reduced by the amount of 
such contribution. The excess (if any) of 
the amount of such contribution over the 
amount of the reduction under the preced- 
ing sentence shall be applied to the reduc- 
tion (as of the last day of the period speci- 
fied in the preceding sentence) of the basis 
of any other property held by the taxpayer. 
The particular properties to which the re- 
ductions required by this paragraph shall be 
allocated shall be determined under regula- 
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tions prescribed by the Secretary or his dele- 
gate. 


“Sec. 363. Effect on earnings and profits. 


“For rules relating to the effect on earn- 
ings and profits of transactions to which this 
part applies, see sections 312 and 381. 


“Subpart D—Special rule; definitions 
Sec. 367. Foreign corporations. 


“Sec. 368. Definitions relating to corporate 
reorganizations. 


“Sec. 367. Foreign corporations. 


“In determining the extent to which gain 
shall be recognized in the case of any of the 
exchanges described in section 332, 351, 354, 
355, 356, or 361, a foreign corporation shall 
not be considered as a corporation unless, 
before such exchange, it has been established 
to the satisfaction of the Secretary or his 
delegate that such exchange is not in pur- 
suance of a plan having as one of its princi- 
pal purposes the avoidance of Federal in- 
come taxes. For purposes of this section, 
any distribution described in section 355 
(or so much of section 356 as relates to sec- 
tion 355) shall be treated as an exchange 
whether or not it is an exchange. 


“Sec. 368. Definitions relating to corporate 
reorganizations. 

“(a) Reorganization: 

“(1) In general: For purposes of parts I 
and II and this part, the term ‘reorganiza- 
tion’ means— 

“(A) a statutory merger or consolidation; 

“(B) the acquisition by one corporation, 
in exchange solely for all or a part of its 
voting stock, of stock of another corporation 
if, immediately after the acquisition, the 
acquiring corporation has control of such 
other corporation (whether or not such 
acquiring corporation had control immedi- 
ately before the acquisition) ; 

“(C) the acquisition by one corporation, 
in exchange solely for all or a part of its 
voting stock (or in exchange solely for all or a 
part of the voting stock of a corporation 
which is in control of the acquiring corpora- 
tion), of substantially all of the properties 
of another corporation, but in determining 
whether the exchange is solely for stock the 
assumption by the acquiring corporation of a 
liability of the other, or the fact that prop- 
erty acquired is cubject to a liability, shall 
be disregarded; 

“(D) a transfer by a corporation of all or 
a part of its assets to another corporation if 
immediately after the transfer the trans- 
feror, or one or more of its shareholders (in- 
cluding persons who were shareholders im- 
mediately before the transfer), or any 
combination thereof, is in control of the 
corporation to which the assets are trans- 
ferred; but only if, in pursuance of the plan, 
stock or securities of the corporation to 
which the assets are transferred are distrib- 
uted in a transaction which qualifies under 
section 354, 355, or 356; 

“(E) a recapitalization; or 

“(F) a mere change in identity, form, or 
place of organization, however effected. 

( “(2) Special rules relating to paragraph 
1): 

“(A) Reorganizations described in both 
paragraph (1) (C) and paragraph (1) (D): 
If a transaction is described in both para- 
graph (1) (C) and paragraph (1) (D), then, 
for purposes of this subchapter, such trans- 
action shall be treated as described only in 
paragraph (1) (D). 

“(B) Additional consideration in certain 
paragraph (1) (C) cases: If— 

1) one corporation acquires substantially 
all of the properties of another corporation, 

„() the acquisition would qualify under 
paragraph (1) (C) but for the fact that the 
acquiring corporation exchanges money or 
hey property in addition to voting stock, 
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(Ui) the acquiring corporation acquires, 
solely for voting stock described in para- 
graph (1) (C), property of the other cor- 
poration having a fair market value which 
is at least 80 percent of the fair market value 
of all of the property of the other corpora- 
tion, 
then such acquisition shall (subject to sub- 
paragraph (A) of this paragraph) be treated 
as qualifying under paragraph (1) (C). 
Solely for the purpose of determining 
whether clause (iii) of the preceding sen- 
tence applies, the amount of any liability 
assumed by the acquiring corporation, and 
the amount of any liability to which any 
property acquired by the acquiring corpora- 
tion is subject, shall be treated as money 
paid for the property. 

“(C) Transfers of assets to subsidiaries in 
certain paragraph (1) (A) and (1) (C) cases: 
A transaction otherwise qualifying under 
paragraph (1) (A) or paragraph (1) (C) 
shall not be disqualified by reason of the 
fact that part or all of the assets which were 
acquired in the transaction are transferred 
to a corporation controlled by the corpora- 
tion acquiring such assets. 

“(b) Party to a reorganization: For pur- 
poses of this part, the term ‘a party to a 
reorganization’ includes— 

“(1) a corporation resulting from a re- 
organization, and 

“(2) both corporations, in the case of a 
reorganization resulting from the acquisi- 
tion by one corporation of stock or proper- 
ties of another. 


In the case of a reorganization qualifying 

under paragraph (1) (C) of subsection (a), 

if the stock exchanged for the properties 

is stock of a corporation which is in control 

of the acquiring corporation, the term ‘a 

party to a reorganization’ includes the cor- 

poration so controlling the acquiring cor- 
poration. In the case of a reorganization 

qualifying under paragraph (1) (A) or (1) 

(C) of subsection (a) by reason of para- 

graph (2) (C) of subsection (a), the term 

‘a party to a reorganization’ includes the 

corporation controlling the corporation to 

which the acquired assets are transferred. 
“(c) Control: For purposes of part I (other 
than section 304), part II, and this part, the 
term ‘control’ means the ownership of stock 
ing at least 80 percent of the total 
combined voting power of all classes of stock 
entitled to vote and at least 80 percent of 
the total number of shares of all other classes 
of stock of the corporation. 
“PART IV—INSOLVENCY REORGANIZATIONS 

“Sec. 371. Reorganization in certain receiv- 
ership and bankruptcy proceed- 
ings. 

“Sec. 372. Basis in connection with certain 
receivership and bankruptcy 
proceedings. 

“Sec. 373. Loss not recognized in certain rail- 
road reorganizations. 


“Sec, 371. Reorganization in certain receiv- 
ership and bankruptcy proceed- 
ings. 

“(a) Exchanges by corporations: 

“(1) In general: No gain or loss shall be 
recognized if property of a corporation (other 
than a railroad corporation, as defined in 
section 77 (m) of the Bankruptcy Act (49 
Stat. 922; 11 U. S. C. 205)) is transferred in 
pursuance of an order of the court having 
jurisdiction of such corporation— 

“(A) in a receivership, foreclosure, or 
similar proceeding, or 

“(B) in a proceeding under chapter X of 
the Bankruptcy Act (52 Stat. 883-905; 11 
U. S. C., ch. 10) or the corresponding provi- 
sions of prior law, l 
to another corporation organized or made use 
of to effectuate a plan of reorganization ap- 
proved by the court in such proceeding, in 
exchange solely for stock or securities in 
such other corporation, 
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“(2) Gain from exchanges not solely in 
kind: If an exchange would be within the 
provisions of paragraph (1) if it were not for 
the fact that the property received in ex- 
change consists not only of stock or securi- 
ties permitted by paragraph (1) to be re- 
ceived without the recognition of gain, but 
also of other property or money, then— 

“(A) if the corporation receiving such 
other property or money distributes it in 
pursuance of the plan of reorganization, no 
gain to the corporation shall be recognized 
from the exchange, but 

“(B) if the corporation receiving such 
other property or money does not distribute 
it in pursuance of the plan of reorganiza- 
tion, the gain, if any, to the corporation 
shall be recognized, but in an amount not in 
excess of the sum of such money and the 
fair market value of such other property so 
received, which is not so distributed. 

“(b) Exchanges by security holders: 

“(1) In general: No gain or loss shall be 
recognized on an exchange consisting of the 
relinquishment or extinguishment of stock 
or securities in a corporation the plan of re- 
organization of which is approved by the 
court in a proceeding described in subsec- 
tion (a), in consideration of the acquisition 
solely of stock or securities in a corporation 
organized or made use of to effectuate such 
plan of reorganization. 

“(2) Gain from exchanges not solely in 
kind: If an exchange would be within the 
provisions of paragraph (1) if it were not 
for the fact that the property received in 
exchange consists not only of property per- 
mitted by paragraph (1) to be received with- 
out the recognition of gain, but also of other 
property or money, then the gain, if any, to 
the recipient shall be recognized, but in an 
amount not in excess of the sum of such 
money and the fair market value of such 
other property. 

“(c) Loss from exchanges not solely in 
kind: If an exchange would be within the 
provisions of subsection (a) (1) or (b) (1) 
if it were not for the fact that the property 
received in exchange consists not only of 
property permitted by subsection (a) (1) or 
(b) (1) to be received without the recogni- 
tion of gain or loss, but also of other property 
or money, then no loss from the exchange 
shall be recognized. 

“(d) Assumption of liabilities: In the case 
of a transaction involving an assumption of 
a liability or the acquisition of property sub- 
ject to a liability, the rules provided in sec- 
tion 357 shall apply. 


“Sec. 372. Basis in connection with certain 
receivership and bankruptcy 
proceedings. 

“(a) Corporation: If property was ac- 
quired by a corporation in a transfer to 
which— 

(1) section 371 (a) applies, 

“(2) so much of section 371 (c) as relates 
to section 371 (a) (1) applies, or 

“(3) the corresponding provisions of prior 
law apply, 
then notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion 270 of the Bankruptcy Act (54 Stat. 709; 
11 U. S. C. 670), the basis in the hands of 
the acquiring corporation shall be the same 
as it would be in the hands of the corpora- 
tion whose property was so acquired, in- 
creased in the amount of gain recognized to 
the corporation whose property was so ac- 
quired under the law applicable to the year 
in which the acquisition occurred, and such 
basis shall not be adjusted under section 
1017 by reason of a discharge of indebtedness 
in pursuance of the plan of reorganization 
under which such transfer was made. 

“(b) Stock or security holder: 

“For basis of stock or securities acquired 
under section 371 (b), see section 358. 
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“Sec. 373. Loss not recognized in certain rail- 
road reorganizations. 

“(a) Nonrecognition of loss: No loss shall 
be recognized if property of a railroad cor- 
poration, as defined in section 77 (m) of the 
Bankruptcy Act (49 Stat. 922; 11 U. S. C. 205), 
is transferred in pursuance of an order of the 
court having jurisdiction of such corpora- 
tion 

(1) in a receivership proceeding, or 

“(2) in a proceeding under section 77 of 
the Bankruptcy Act, 
to a railroad corporation (as defined in sec- 
tion 77 (m) of the Bankruptcy Act) organ- 
ized or made use of to effectuate a plan of 
reorganization approved by the court in such 
proceeding. 

“(b) Basis: 

“(1) Railroad corporations: If the prop- 
erty of a railroad corporation (as defined in 
section 77 (m) of the Bankruptcy Act) was 
acquired after December 31, 1938, in pursu- 
ance of an order of the court having juris- 
diction of such corporation— 

“(A) in a receivership proceeding, or 

“(B) in a proceeding under section 77 of 
the Bankruptcy Act, 
and the acquiring corporation is a railroad 
corporation (as defined in sec. 77 (m) of 
the Bankruptcy Act) organized or made use 
of to effectuate a plan of reorganization ap- 
proved by the court in such proceeding, the 
basis shall be the same as it would be in the 
hands of the railroad corporation whose 
property was so acquired. 

“(2) Property acquired by street, subur- 
ban, or interurban electric railway corpora- 
tion: If the property of any street, suburban, 
or interurban electric railway corporation 
engaged as a common carrier in the trans- 
portation of persons or property in inter- 
state commerce was acquired after December 
31. 1934, in pursuance of an order of the 
court having jurisdiction of such corpora- 
tion in a proceeding under section 77B of 
the Bankruptcy Act (48 Stat. 912), and the 
acquiring corporation is a street, suburban, 
or interurban electric railway engaged as a 
common carrier in the transportation of per- 
sons or property in interstate commerce, or- 
ganized or made use of to effectuate a plan 
of reorganization approved by the court in 
such proceeding, then, notwithstanding the 
provisions of section 270 of the Bankruptcy 
Act (52 Stat. 904; 11 U. S. C. 670), the basis 
shall be the same as it would be in the hands 
of the corporation whose property was so 
acquired. 

“PART V—CARRYOVERS 


“Sec. 381. Carryovers in certain corporate 
acquisitions. 

“Sec. 382. Special limitations on net oper- 
ating loss carryovers. 


“Sec. 381. Carryovers in certain corporate 
acquisitions. 

“(a) General rule: In the case of the ac- 
quisition of assets of a corporation by an- 
other corporation— 

“(1) in a distribution to such other cor- 
poration to which section 332 (relating to 
liquidations of subsidiaries) applies, except 
in a case in which the basis of the assets 
distributed is determined under section 334 
(b) (2); or 

“(2) in a transfer to which section 361 
(relating to nonrecognition of gain or loss 
to corporations) applies, but only if the 
transfer is in connection with a reorganiza- 
tion described in subparagraph (A), (C), 
(D) (but only if the requirements of sub- 
paragraphs (A) and (B) of section 354 (b) 
(1) are met), or (F) of section 368 (a) (1), 
the acquiring corporation shall succeed to 
and take into account, as of the close of the 
day of distribution or transfer, the items de- 
scribed in subsection (c) of the distributor 
or transferor corporation, subject to the con- 
ditions and limitations specified in subsec- 
tions (b) and (c). 
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“(b) Operating rules: Except in the case 
of an acquisition in connection with a reor- 
ganization described in subparagraph (F) of 
section 368 (a) (1)— 

1) The taxable year of the distributor or 
transieror corporation shall end on the date 
of distribution or transfer. 

(2) For purposes of this section, the date 
of distribution or transfer shall be the day 
on which the distribution or transfer is com- 
pleted; except that, under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or his delegate, the 
date when substantially all of the property 
has been distributed or transferred may be 
used if the distributor or transferor corpora- 
tion ceases all operations, other than liqui- 
dating activities, after such date. 

“(3) The corporation acquiring property in 
a distribution or transfer described in sub- 
section (a) shall not be entitled to carry back 
a net operating loss for a taxable year end- 
ing after the date of distribution or transfer 
to a taxable year of the distributor or trans- 
feror corporation. 

“(c) Items of the distributor or transferor 
corporation: The items referred to in subsec- 
tion (a) are: 

“(1) Net operating loss carryovers: The 
net operating loss carryovers determined 
under section 172, subject to the following 
conditions and limitations: 

“(A) The taxable year of the acquiring 
corporation to which the net operating loss 
carryovers of the distributor or transferor 
corporation are first carried shall be the first 
taxable year ending after the date of distri- 
bution or transfer. 

“(B) In determining the net operating loss 
deduction, the portion of such deduction at- 
tributable to the net operating loss carry- 
overs of the distributor cr transferor corpora- 
tion to the first taxable year of the acquiring 
corporation ending after the date of distri- 
bution or transfer shall be limited to an 
amount which bears the same ratio to the 
taxable income (determined without regard 
to a net operating loss deduction) of the 
acquiring corporation in such taxable year as 
the number of days in the taxable year after 
the date of distribution or transfer bears to 
the total number of days in the taxable year. 

“(C) For the purpose of determining the 
amount of the net operating loss carryovers 
under section 172 (b) (2), a net operating 
loss for a taxable year (hereinafter in this 
subparagraph referred to as the ‘loss year’) 
of a distributor or transferor corporation 
which ends on or before the end of a loss 
year of the acquiring corporation shall be 
considered to be a net operating loss for a 
year prior to such loss year of the acquiring 
corporation. For the same purpose, the tax- 
able income for a ‘prior taxable year’ (as 
the term is used in section 172 (b) (2)) shall 
be computed as provided in such section; ex- 
cept that, if the date of distribution or trans- 
fer is on a day other than the last day of a 
taxable year of the acquiring corporation— 

“(i) such taxable year shall (for the pur- 
pose of this subparagraph only) be consid- 
ered to be 2 taxable years (hereinafter in 
this subparagraph referred to as the ‘pre- 
acquisition part year’ and the ‘post-acqui- 
sition part year’); 

“(ii) the pre-acquisition part year shall 
begin on the same day as such taxable year 
begins and shall end on the date of distri- 
bution or transfer; 

“(ili) the post-acquisition part year shall 
begin on the day following the date of dis- 
tribution or transfer and shall end on the 
same day as the end of such taxable year; 

“(iv) the taxable income for such taxable 
year (computed with the modifications 
specified in sec. 172 (b) (2) (A) but without 
a net operating loss deduction) shall be di- 
vided between the preacquisition part year 
and the postacquisition part year in propor- 
tion to the number of days in each; 

“(v) the net operating loss deduction for 
the pre-acquisition part year shall be deter- 
mined as provided in section 172 (b) (2) (B), 
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but without regard to a net operating loss 
year of the distributor or transferor corpo- 
ration; and 

“(vi) the net operating loss deduction for 
the post-acquisition part year shall be deter- 
mined as provided in section 172 (b) (2) (B). 

“(2) Earnings and profits: In the case of 
a distribution or transfer described in sub- 
section (a)— 

“(A) the earnings and profits or deficit in 
earnings and profits, as the case may be, of 
the distributor or transferor corporation 
shall, subject to subparagraph (B), be 
deemed to have been received or incurred 
by the acquiring corporation as of he close 
of the date of the distribution or transfer; 
and 

“(B) a deficit in earnings and profits of the 
distributor, transferor, or acquiring corpora- 
tion shall be used only to offset earnings and 
profits accumulated after the date of trans- 
fer. For this purpose, the earnings and 
profits for the taxable year of the acquiring 
corporation in which the distribution or 
transfer occurs shall be deemed to have been 
accumulated after such distribution or trans- 
fer in an amount which bears the same ratio 
to the undistributed earnings and profits of 
the acquiring corporation for such taxable 
year (computed without regard to any earn- 
ings and profits received from the distributor 
or transferor corporation, as described in 
subparagraph (A) of this paragraph) as the 
number of days in the taxable year after the 
date of distribution or transfer bears to the 
total number of days in the taxable year. 

“(3) Capital loss carryover: The capital 
loss carryover determined under section 1212, 
subject to the following conditions and 
limitations: 

“(A) The taxable year of the acquiring 
corporation to which the capital loss carry- 
over of the distributor or transferor corpora- 
tion is first carried shall be the first taxable 
year ending after the date of distribution or 
transfer. 

“(B) The capital loss carryover shall be a 
short-term capital loss in the taxable year 
determined under subparagraph (A) but 
shall be limited to an amount which bears 
the same ratio to the net capital gain (deter- 
mined without regard to a short-term capital 
loss attributable to capital loss carryover), 
if any, of the acquiring corporation in such 
taxable year as the number of days in the 
taxable year after the date of distribution 
or transfer bears to the total number of days 
in the taxable year. 

“(C) For purposes of determining the 
amount of such capital loss carryover to tax- 
able years following the taxable year deter- 
mined under subparagraph (A), the net cap- 
ital gain in the taxable year determined 
under subparagraph (A) shall be considered 
to be an amount equal to the amount deter- 
mined under subparagraph (B). 

“(4) Method of accounting: The acquiring 
corporation shall use the method of account- 
ing used by the distributor or transferor 
corporation on the date of distribution or 
transfer unless different methods were used 
by several distributor or transferor corpora- 
tions or by a distributor or transferor cor- 
poration and the acquiring corporation. If 
different methods were used, the acquiring 
corporation shall use the method or combi- 
nation of methods of computing taxable in- 
come adopted pursuant to regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or his delegate. 

“(5) Inventories: In any case in which in- 
ventories are received by the acquiring cor- 
poration, such inventories shall be taken by 
such corporation (in determining its im- 
come) on the same basis on which such in- 
ventories were taken by the distributor or 
transferor corporation, unless a change to a 
different method is approved by the Secretary 
or his delegate. 

“(6) Method of computing depreciation 
allowance: The acquiring corporation shall 
be treated as the distributor or transferor 
corporation for purposes of computing the 
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depreciation allowance under paragraphs (2), 
(3), and (4) of section 167 (b) on property 
acquired in a distribution or transfer with 
respect to that part or all of the basis in the 
hands of the acquiring corporation as does 
not exceed the basis in the hands of the dis- 
tributor or transferor corporation. 

“(7) Prepaid income: If the acquiring cor- 
poration assumes the liability described in 
section 452 (e) (2) with respect to prepaid 
income of a distributor or transferor corpo- 
ration which had elected, under section 452 
(d), to report such income as provided in 
section 452, the acquiring corporation shall 
be treated, for this purpose, as if it were the 
distributor or transferor corporation, unless 
the acquiring corporation, after the date of 
distribution or transfer, uses the cash re- 
csipts and disbursements method of ac- 
counting. In the latter case, the acquiring 
corporation shall include in gross income for 
the first taxable year ending after the date of 
distribution or transfer, so much of such 
prepaid income as was not includible in gross 
income of the distributor or transferor cor- 
poration under section 452 for preceding 
taxable years. 

“(8) Installment method: If the acquir- 
ing corporation acquires installment obliga- 
tions (the income from which the distributor 
or transferor corporation has elected, under 
section 453, to report on the installment 
basis) the acquiring corporation shall, for 
purposes of section 453, be treated as if it 
were the distributor or transferor corpora- 
tion. 

“(9) Amortization of bond discount or 
premium: If the acquiring corporation as- 
sumes liability for bonds of the distributor or 
transferor corporation issued at a discount 
or premium, the acquiring corporation shall 
be treated as the distributor or transferor 
corporation after the date of distribution or 
transfer for purposes of determining the 
amount of amortization allowable or includ- 
ible with respect to such discount or 
premium. 

“(10) Treatment of certain expenses de- 
ferred by the election of distributor or trans- 
feror corporation: The acquiring corpora- 
tion shall be entitled to deduct, as if it were 
the distributor or transferor corporation, ex- 
penses deferred under sections 615 and 616 
(relating to exploration and development ex- 
penditures, respectively) if the distributor or 
transferor corporation has so elected. For 
the purpose of applying the limitation pro- 
vided in section 615, if, for any taxable year, 
the distributor or transferor corporation was 
allowed the deduction in section 615 (a) or 
made the election in section 615 (b), the ac- 
quiring corporation shall be deemed to have 
been allowed such deduction or to have made 
such election, as the case may be. 

“(11) Contributions to pension plans, em- 
ployees’ annuity plans, and stock bonus and 
profit-sharing plans: The acquiring corpora- 
tion shall be considered to be the distributor 
or transferor corporation after the date of 
distribution or transfer for the purpose of 
determining the amounts deductible under 
section 404 with respect to pension plans, em- 
ployees’ annuity plans, and stock bonus and 
profit-sharing plans. 

“(12) Recovery of bad debts, prior taxes, 
or delinquency amounts: if the acquiring 
corporation is entitled to the recovery of bad 
debts, prior taxes, or delinquency amounts 
previously deducted or credited by the dis- 
tributor or transferor corporation, the ac- 
quiring corporation shall include in its in- 
come such amounts as would have been in- 
cludibie by the distributor or transferor cor- 
poration in accordance with section 111 (re- 
lating to the recovery of bad debts, prior 
taxes, and delinquency amounts). 

“(13) Involuntary conversions under sec- 
tion 1033: The acquiring corporation shall 
be treated as the distributor or transferor 
corporation after the date of distribution or 
transfer for purposes of applying section 
1033. 
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“(14) Dividend carryover to personal hold- 
ing company: The dividend carryover (de- 
scribed in section 564) to taxable years end- 
ing after the date of distribution or transfer. 

“(15) Indebtedness of certain personal 
holding companies: The acquiring corpora- 
tion shall be considered to be the distributor 
or transferor corporation for the purpose of 
de the applicability of section 545 
(b) (8), relating to a deduction for payment 
of certain indebtedness incurred before Jan- 
uary 1, 1934. 

“(16) Certain obligations of distributor or 
transferor corporation: If the acquiring cor- 
poration— 

“(A) assumes an obligation of the dis- 
tributor or transferor corporation which, af- 
ter the date of the distribution or transfer, 
gives rise to a liability, and 

“(B) such liability, if paid or accrued by 
the distributor or transferor corporation, 
would have been deductible in computing 
its taxable income, 


the acquiring corporation shall be entitled to 
deduct such items when paid or accrued, as 
the case may be, as if such corporation were 
the distributor or transferor corporation. A 
corporation which would have been an ac- 
quring corporation under this section if the 
date of distribution or transfer had occurred 
on or after the effective date of the provi- 
sions of the subchapter applicable to a liqui- 
dation or reorganization, as the case may be, 
shall be entitled, even though the date of 
distribution or transfer occurred before such 
effective date, to apply this paragraph with 
respect to amounts paid or accrued in tax- 
able years beginning after December 31, 1953, 
on account of such obligations of the dis- 
tributor or transferor corporation. This 
paragraph shall not apply if such obligations 
are reflected in the amount of stock, secur- 
ities, or property transferred by the acquiring 
corporation to the transferor corporation 
for the property of the transferor corpora- 
tion. 

(17) Deficiency dividend of personal hold- 
ing company: If the acquiring corporation 
pays a deficiency dividend (as defined in 
section 547 (d)) with respect to the distribu- 
tor or transferor corporation, such distribu- 
tor or transferor corporation shall, with re- 
spect to such payments, be entitled to the 
deficiency dividend deduction provided in 
section 547. 

“(18) Percentage depletion on extraction 
of ores or minerals from the waste or residue 
of prior mining: The acquiring corporation 
shall be considered to be the distributor or 
transferor corporation for the purpose of 
determining the applicability of section 613 
(c) (3) (relating to extraction of ores or 
minerals from the ground). 


“Sec. 382. Special limitations on net operat- 
ing loss carryovers. 

“(a) Purchase of a corporation and change 
in its trade or business: 

“(1) In general: If, at the end of a taxable 
year of a corporation— 

“(A) any one or more of those persons de- 
scribed in paragraph (2) own a percentage 
of the total fair market value of the out- 
standing stock of such corporation which is 
at least 50 percentage points more than such 
persons or persons owned at— 

“(i) the beginning of such taxable year, or 

„() the beginning of the prior taxable 
year, 

“(B) the increase in percentage points 
at the end of such taxable year is attribut- 
able to— 

“(i) a purchase by such person or persons 
of such stock, the stock of another corpora- 
tion owning stock in such corporation, or 
an interest in a partnership or trust owning 
stock in such corporation, or 

„(U) a decrease in the amount of such 
stock outstanding or the amount of stock 
outstanding of another corporation owning 
stock in such corporation, except a decrease 
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resulting from a redemption to pay death 
taxes to which section 303 applies, and 

“(C) such corporation has not continued 
to carry on a trade or business substantially 
the same as that conducted before any 
change in the percentage ownership of the 
fair market value of such stock, 
the net operating loss carryovers, if any, from 
prior taxable years of such corporation to 
such taxable year and subsequent taxable 
years shall not be included in the net oper- 
ating loss deduction for such taxable year 
and subsequent taxable years. 

“(2) Description of person or persons: The 
person or persons referred to in paragraph 
(1) shall be the 10 persons (or such lesser 
number as there are persons owning the 
outstanding stock at the end of such taxable 
year) who own the greatest percentage of the 
fair market value of such stock at the end 
of such taxable year; except that, if any 
other person owns the same percentage of 
such stock at such time as is owned by one 
of the 10 persons, such person shall also be 
included. If any of the persons are so related 
that such stock owned by one is attributed 
to the other under the rules specified in 
paragraph (3), such persons shall be con- 
sidered as only one person solely for the 
purpose of selecting the 10 persons (more or 
less) who own the greatest percentage of 
the fair market value of such outstanding 
stock. 

“(3) Attribution of ownership: Section 
318 (relating to constructive ownership of 
stock) shall apply in determining the own- 
ership of stock, except that section 318 (a) 
(2) (C) shall be applied without regard to 
the 50 percent limitation contained therein. 

“(b) Change of ownership as the result 
of a reorganization: 

“(1) In general: If, in the case of a reor- 
ganization specified in paragraph (2) of 
section 381 (a), the transferor corporation 
or the acquiring corporation— 

“(A) has a net operating loss which is a 
net operating loss carryover to the first tax- 
able year of the acquiring corporation ending 
after the date of transfer, and 

“(B) the stockholders (immediately before 
the reorganization) of such corporation 
(hereinafter in this subsection referred to as 
the “loss corporation”), as the result of own- 
ing stock of the loss corporation, own (im- 
mediately after the reorganization) less than 
20 percent of the fair market value of the 
outstanding stock of the acquiring corpora- 
tion, 
the total net operating loss carryover from 
prior taxable years of the loss corporation to 
the first taxable year of the acquiring corpo- 
ration ending after the date of transfer shall 
be reduced by the percentage determined 
under paragraph (2). 

“(2) Reduction of net operating loss carry- 
over: The reduction applicable under para- 
graph (1) shall be the percentage determined 
by subtracting from 100 percent— 

“(A) the percent of the fair market value 
of the outstanding stock of the acquiring 
corporation owned (immediately after the 
reorganization) by the stockholders (imme- 
diately before the reorganization) of the 
loss corporation, as the result of owning 
stock of the loss corporation, multiplied by 

“(B) five. 

“(3) Exception to limitation in this sub- 
section: The limitation in this subsection 
shall not apply if the transferor corporation 
and the acquiring corporation are owned 
substantially by the same persons in the 
same proportion. 

“(4) Net operating loss carryovers to sub- 
sequent years: In computing the net operat- 
ing loss carryovers to taxable years subse- 
quent to a taxable year in which there was 
a limitation applicable to a net operating 
loss carryover by operation of this subsec- 


. tion, the income in such taxable year, as 


computed under section 172 (b) (2), shall 
be increased by the amount of the reduction 
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of the total net operating loss carryover de- 
termined under paragraph (2). 

“(c) Definition of stock: For purposes of 
this section, ‘stock’ means all shares except 
nonvoting stock which is limited and pre- 
ferred as tc dividends. 

“PART VI—EFFECTIVE DATE OF SUBCHAPTER C 


“Sec. 391. Effective date of part I. 

“Sec. 392. Effective date of part II. 

“Sec. 393. Effective dates of parts II and IV. 

“Sec. 394. Effective date of part V. 

“Sec. 395. Special rules for application of 
this part. 

“Sec. 391. Effective date of part I. 

“Except as otherwise provided in this sub- 
chapter, part I shall take effect on June 18, 
1954. Section 306 shall apply only with 
respect to dispositions (or redemptions) oc- 
curring on or after June 18, 1954. 


“Sec, 392. Effective date of part II. 

“Except as otherwise provided in this sub- 
chapter, part II shall apply with respect to 
a plan of liquidation only if the first distri- 
bution in pursuance of such plan occurs on 
or after June 18, 1954. Section 341 shall ap- 
ply only with respect to sales, exchanges, 
and distributions on or after June 18, 1954. 
“Sec. 393. Effective dates of parts III and IV. 

“(a) General rule: Except as otherwise 
provided in this subchapter, parts III and 
IV shall take effect on June 18, 1954. 

“(b) Special rules for plans of reorgani- 
zation: 

“(1) In general: Except as provided in 
paragraphs (2) and (3), parts II and IV 
shall apply only in respect of plans of re- 
organization adopted on or after June 18, 
1954. For purposes of this paragraph and 
paragraph (3), a plan to make an exchange 
or distribution which is described in section 
$55 (or so much of section 356 as relates to 
section 355) shall be treated as a plan of re- 
organization. 

“(2) Election to have 1939 code apply: 

“(A) a plan of reorganization was sub- 
mitted to the Secretary or his delegate be- 
fore June 18, 1954, but such plan was not 
adopted before such date, 

“(B) the Secretary or his delegate issues 
(whether before, on, or after such date) a 
ruling with respect to such plan, and 

“(C) the corporations which are parties 
to the reorganization elect (at such time 
and in such manner as the Secretary or his 
delegate may by regulations prescribe) to 
have this paragraph apply, 
then, if such reorganization is completed in 
accordance with the plan so submitted, the 
tax treatment of such reorganization (as to 
the corporations which are parties to the 
reorganization and as to their shareholders 
and security holders) shall be determined 
under the Internal Revenue Code of 1939 (in 
accordance with the contents of such ruling) 
and not under this code. 

“(3) Election to have 1954 code apply: 

“(A) a plan of reorganization— 

„) was adopted after March 1, 1954, 
and before June 18, 1954, or 

“(ii) was adopted before June 18, 1954, in 
pursuance of a court order and all distribu- 
tions under the plan occur after March 1, 
1954, and before July 1, 1954, and 

“(B) the corporations which are parties to 
the reorganization elect (at such time and 
in such manner as the Secretary or his dele- 
gate may by regulations prescribe) to have 
this paragraph apply, 
then the tax treatment of such reorganiza- 
tion (as to the corporations which are 
parties to the reorganization and as to their 
shareholders and security holders) shall be 
determined under this Code and not under 
Internal Revenue Code of 1939. 

“Sec. 394. Effective date of part V. 

“(a) Section 381: Except as otherwise pro- 

vided in this subchapter, section 381 shall 
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apply to liquidations and reorganizations, 
the tax treatment of which is determined 
under this code. 

“(b) Section 382 (a): For purposes of ap- 
plying the special limitation on net operat- 
ing loss carryovers in section 382 (a), the 
beginning of the taxable years specified in 
clauses (i) and (ii) of section 382 (a) (1) 
(A) shall be considered to be the beginning 
of such taxable years or June 18, 1954, which- 
ever occurs later. 

“(c) Section 382 (b): Section 382 (b) 
shall apply to reorganizations, the tax treat- 
ment of which is determined under this 
code. 


“Sec. 395. Special rules for application of 
this part. 


“(a) Taxable years affected: Any provi- 
sion of this subchapter the applicability of 
which is stated in terms of a specific date 
shall apply with respect to taxable years 
ending after such date. Each provision 
shall, in the case of a taxable year subject 
to the Internal Revenue Code of 1939, be 
deemed to be included in the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1939, but shall apply only to 
taxable years ending after such specific date. 

“(b) Repeal and continuance of Internal 
Revenue Code of 1939: To the extent that 
the provisions of this subchapter supersede 
the provisions of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1939, such provisions of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1939 are hereby repealed. The 
provisions of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1939 shall continue to apply with respect to 
transactions for which rules are provided in 
this subchapter until such rules take effect.“ 

Amendment No. 83: On pages 96 through 
102, inclusive, strike out part I of subchap- 
ter D and insert: 


“PART I—PENSION, PROFIT-SHARING, STOCK 
BONUS PLANS, ETC. 


“Sec. 401. Qualified pension, profit-sharing, 
and stock bonus plans. 

“Sec. 402. Taxability of beneficiary of em- 
ployees’ trust. 

“Sec. 403. Taxation of employee annuities. 

“Sec. 404. Deduction for contributions of an 
employer to an employees’ trust 
or annuity plan. 


“Sec. 401. Qualified pension, profit-sharing, 
and stock bonus plans, 


“(a) Requirements for qualifications: A 
trust created or organized in the United 
States and forming part of a stock bonus, 
pension, or profit-sharing plan of an em- 
ployer for the exclusive benefit of his em- 
ployees or their beneficiaries shall constitute 
a qualified trust under this section— 

“(1) if contributions are made to the trust 
by such employer, or employees, or both, or 
by another employer who is entitled to de- 
duct his contributions under section 404 (a) 
(3) (B) (relating to deduction for contribu- 
tions to profit-sharing and stock bonus 
plans), for the purpose of distributing to 
such employees or their beneficiaries the 
corpus and income of the fund accumulated 
by the trust in accordance with such plan; 

“(2) if under the trust instrument it is 
impossible, at any time prior to the satisfac- 
tion of all liabilities with respect to em- 
ployees and their beneficiaries under the 
trust, for any part of the corpus or income 
to be (within the taxable year or thereafter) 
used for, or diverted to, purposes other than 
for the exclusive benefit of his employees or 
their beneficiaries; 

“(3) if the trust, or two or more trusts, or 
the trust or trusts and annuity plan or plans 
are designated by the employer as constitut- 
ing parts of a plan intended to qualify under 
this subsection which benefits either— 

“(A) 70 percent or more of all the em- 
ployees, or 80 percent or more of all the 
employees who are eligible to benefit under 
the plan if 70 percent or more of all the 
employees are eligible to benefit under the 
plan, excluding in each case employees who 
have been employed not more than a mini- 
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mum period prescribed by the plan, not 
exceeding 5 years, employees whose custom- 
ary employment is for not more than 20 
hours in any 1 week, and employees whose 
customary employment is for not more than 
5 months in any calendar year, or 

“(B) such employees as qualify under a 
classification set up by the employer and 
found by the Secretary or his delegate not to 
be discriminatory in favor of employees who 
are officers, shareholders, persons whose prin- 
cipal duties consist in supervising the work 
of other employees, or highly compensated 
employees; 
and 

“(4) if the contributions or benefits pro- 
vided under the plan do not discriminate in 
favor of employees who are officers, share- 
holders, persons whose principal duties con- 
sist in supervising the work of other em- 
ployees or highly compensated employees. 

“(5) A classification shall not be consid- 
ered discriminatory within the meaning of 
paragraph (3) (B) or (4) merely because it 
excludes employees the whole of whose re- 
muneration constitutes ‘wages’ under sec- 
tion 3121 (a) (1) (relating to the Federal 
Insurance Contributions Act) or merely be- 
cause it is limited to salaried or clerical 
employees. Neither shall a plan be con- 
sidered discriminatory within the meaning 
of such provisions merely because the con- 
tributions or benefits of or on behalf of the 
employees under the plan bear a uniform 
relationship to the total compensation, or 
the basic or regular rate of compensation, of 
such employees, or merely because the con- 
tributions or benefits based on that part of 
an employee’s remuneration which is ex- 
cluded from ‘wages’ by section 3121 (a) (1) 
differ from the contributions or benefits 
based on employee's remuneration not so ex- 
cluded, or differ, because of any retirement 
benefits created under State or Federal law. 

“(6) A plan shall be considered as meet- 
ing the requirements of paragraph (3) 
during the whole of any taxable year of the 
plan if on 1 day in each quarter it satisfied 
such requirements. 

“(b) Certain retroactive changes in plan: 
A stock bonus, pension, profit-sharing, or 
annuity plan shall be considered as satisfy- 
ing the requirements of paragraphs (3), (4), 
(5), and (6) of subsection (a) for the period 
beginning with the date on which it was 
put into effect and ending with the 15th 
day of the third month following the close 
of the taxable year of the employer in which 
the plan was put in effect, if all provisions 
of the plan which are necessary to satisfy 
such requirements are in effect by the end 
of such period and have been made effective 
for all purposes with respect to the whole of 
such period. 

“(c) Cross reference: 

“For exemption from tax of a trust quali- 
fied under this section, see section 501 (a). 


“Sec. 402. Taxability of beneficiary of em- 
ployees’ trust. 

“(a) Taxability of beneficiary of exempt 
trust: 

“(1) General rule: Except as provided in 
paragraph (2), the amount actually dis- 
tributed or made available to any distributee 
by any employees’ trust described in section 
401 (a) which is exempt from tax under sec- 
tion 501 (a) shall be taxable to him, in the 
year in which so distributed or made avail- 
able, under section 72 (relating to annui- 
ties) except that section 72 (e) (3) shall 
not apply. The amount actually distributed 
or made available to any distributee shall 
not include net unrealized appreciation in 
securities of the employer corporation at- 
tributable to the amount contributed by 
the employee. Such net unrealized appre- 


ciation and the resulting adjustments to 
basis of such securities shall be determined 
in accordance with regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary or his delegate. 
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“(2) Capital gains treatment for certain 
distributions: In the case of an employees’ 
trust described in section 401 (a), which is 
exempt from tax under section 501 (a), if 
the total distributions payable with respect 
to any employee are paid to the distributee 
within 1 taxable year of the distributee on 
account of the employee’s death or other 
separation from the service, or on account 
of the death of the employee after his separa- 
tion from the service, the amount of such 
distribution, to the extent exceeding the 
amounts contributed by the employee (de- 
termined by applying section 72 (f)), which 
employee contributions shall be reduced by 
any amounts theretofore distributed to him 
which were not includible in gross income, 
shall be considered a gain from the sale or 
exchange of a capital asset held for more 
than 6 months. Where such total distribu- 
tions include securities of the employer cor- 
poration, there shall be excluded from such 
excess the net unrealized appreciation at- 
tributable to that part of the total distribu- 
tions which consists of the securities of the 
employer corporation so distributed. The 
amount of such net unrealized appreciation 
and the resulting adjustments to basis of 
the securities of the employer corporation 
so distributed shall be determined in ac- 
cordance with regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary or his delegate. 

“(3) Definitions: For purposes of this sub- 
section— 

“(A) The term ‘securities’ means only 
shares of stock and bonds or debentures 
issued by a corporation with interest coupons 
or in registered form. 

“(B) The term ‘securities of the employer 
corporation’ includes securities of a parent 


or subsi corporation (as defined in 
sec. 421 (d) (2) and (3)) of the employer 
corporation. 


“(C) The term ‘total distributions payable’ 
means the balance to the credit of an em- 
ployee which becomes payable to a distributee 
on account of the employee's death or other 
separation from the service, or on account 
of his death after separation from the service. 

“(b) Taxability of beneficiary of non- 
exempt trust.—Contributions to an em- 
ployees’ trust made by an employer during a 
taxable year of the employer which ends 
within or with a taxable year of the trust for 
which the trust is not exempt from tax under 
section 501 (a) shall be included in the gross 
income of an employee for the taxable year 
in which the contribution is made to the 
trust in the case of an employee whose bene- 
ficial interest in such contribution is non- 
forfeitable at the time the contribution is 
made. The amount actually distributed or 
made available to any distributee by any such 
trust shall be taxable to him, in the year in 
which so distributed or made available, under 
section 72 (relating to annuities) except that 
section 72 (e) (3) shall not apply. 

“(c) Taxability of beneficiary of certain 
foreign situs trusts: For purposes of sub- 
sections (a) and (b), a stock bonus, pen- 
sion, or profit-sharing trust which would 

for exemption from tax under section 
501 (a) except for the fact that it is a trust 
created or organized outside the United 
States shall be treated as if it were a trust 
exempt from tax under section 501 (a). 

“(d) Certain employees’ annuities: Not- 
withstanding subsection (b) or any other 
provision of this subtitle, a contribution to 
a trust by an employer shall not be included 
in the gross income of the employee in the 
year in which the contribution is made if— 

“(1) such contribution is to be applied by 
the trustee for the purchase of annuity con- 
traets for the benefit of such employee; 

“(2) such contribution is made to the 
trustee pursuant to a written agreement en- 
tered into prior to October 21, 1942, between 
the employer and the trustee, or between the 
employer and the employee; and 

“(3) under the terms of the trust agree- 
ment the employee is not entitled — 
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his lifetime, except with the consent of the 
trustee, to any payments under annuity con- 
tracts purchased by the trustee other than 
annuity payments. 
The employee shall include in his gross 
income the amounts received under such 
contracts for the year received as provided 
in section 72 (relating to annuities) except 
that section 72 (e) (3) shall not apply. This 
subsection shall have no application with 
Tespect to amounts contributed to a trust 
after June 1, 1949, if the trust on such date 
Was exempt under section 165 (a) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1939. For pur- 
poses of this subsection, amounts paid by 
an employer for the purchase of annuity con- 
tracts which are transferred to the trustee 
shall be deemed to be contributions made to 
a trust or trustee and contributions applied 
by the trustee for the purchase of annuity 
contracts; the term ‘annuity contracts pur- 
chased by the trustee’ shall include an- 
nuity contracts so purchased by the em- 
ployer and transferred to the trustee; and 
the term ‘employee’ shall include only a per- 
son who was in the employ of the employer, 
and was covered by the agreement referred 
to in paragraph (2), prior to October 21, 1942. 
“(e) Certain plan terminations: For pur- 
poses of subsection (a) (2), distributions 
made after December 31, 1953, and before 
January 1, 1955, as a result of the complete 
termination of a stock bonus, pension, or 
profit-sharing plan of an employer which is 
a corporation, if the termination of the plan 
is incident to the complete liquidation, oc- 
curring in a year prior to the calendar 
year in which any such distributions are 
made, of the corporation, whether or not 
such liquidation is incident to a reorgani- 
zation as defined in section 368 (a), shall be 
considered to be distributions on account of 
separation from service. 


“Sec. 403. Taxation of employee annuities. 


“(a) Taxability of beneficiary under a 
qualified annuity plan: 

“(1) General rule: Except as provided in 
paragraph (2), if an annuity contract is pur- 
chased by an employer for an employee 
under a plan with respect to which the em- 
ployer’s contribution is deductible under 
section 404 (a) (2), or if an annuity con- 
tract is purchased for an employee by 
an employer described in section 501 (c) (3) 
which is exempt from tax under section 501 
(a), the employee shall include in his gross 
income the amounts received under such 
contract for the year received as provided in 
section 72 (relating to annuities) except 
that section 72 (e) (3) shall not apply. 

“(2) Capital gains treatment for certain 
distributions: 

“(A) General rule: If— 

“(i) an annuity contract is purchased by 
an employer for an employee under a plan 
which meets the requirements of section 
401 (a) (3), (4), (5), and (6); 

“(ii) such plan requires that refunds of 
contributions with respect to annuity con- 
tracts purchased under such plan be used 
to reduce subsequent premiums on the con- 
tracts under the plan; and 

„(u) the total amounts payable by rea- 
son of an employee’s death or other separa- 
tion from the service, or by reason of the 
death of an employee after the employee’s 
separation from the service, are paid to the 
payee within 1 taxable year of the payee, 


then the amount of such payments, to the 
extent exceeding the amount contributed by 
the employee (determined by applying sec- 
tion 72 ()), which employee contributions 
shall be reduced by any amounts thereto- 
fore paid to him which were not includible 
in gross income, shall be considered a gain 
from the sale or exchange of a capital asset 
held for more than 6 months. 

“(B) Definition: For purposes of subpara- 
graph (A), the term ‘total amounts’ means 
the balance to the credit of an employee 
which becomes payable to the payee by 
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reason of the employee’s death or other 
separation from the service, or by reason of 
his death after separation from the service. 

“(b) Taxibility of beneficiary under a 
nonqualified annuity: If an annuity con- 
tract purchased by an employer for an em= 
ployee is not subject to subsection (a) and 
the employee's rights under the contract are 
nonforfeitable, except for failure to pay 
future premiums, the amount contributed 
by the employer for such annuity contract 
on or after such rights become -nonforfeit- 
able shall be included in the gross income 
of the employee in the year in which the 
amount is contributed. The employee shall 
include in his gross income the amounts 
received under such contract for the year 
received as provided in section 72 (relating 
to annuities) except that section 72 (e) (3) 
shall not apply. 


“Sec. 404. Deduction for contributions of an 
employer to an employees’ trust 
or annuity plan and compensa- 
tion under a deferred-payment 
plan. 

“(a) General rule: If contributions are 
paid by an employer to or under a stock 
bonus, pension, profit-sharing, or annuity 
plan, or if compensation is paid or accrued 
on account of any employee under a plan 
deferring the receipt of such compensation, 
such contributions or compensation shall 
not be deductible under section 162 (relat- 
ing to trade or business expenses) or section 
212 (relating to expenses for the production 
of income) but if they satisfy the conditions 
of either of the such sections, they shall be 
deductible under this section, subject, how- 
ever, to the following limitations as to the 
amounts deductible in any year: 

“(1) Pension trusts: In the taxable year 
when paid, if the contributions are paid into 
a pension trust, and if such taxable year 
ends within or with a taxable year of the 
trust for which the trust is exempt under 
section 501 (a), in an amount determined 
as follows: 

“(A) an amount not in excess of 5 percent 
of the compensation otherwise paid or ac- 
crued during the taxable year to all the 
employees under the trust, but such amount 
may be reduced for future years if found 
by the Secretary or his delegate upon periodi- 
cal examinations at not less than 5-year 
intervals to be more than the amount rea- 
sonably necessary to provide the remaining 
unfunded cost of past and current service 
credits of all employees under the plan, plus 

“(B) any excess over the amount allow- 
able under subparagraph (A) necessary to 
provide with respect to all of the employees 
under the trust the remaining unfunded 
cost of their past and current service credits 
distributed as a level amount, or a level per- 
centage of compensation, over the remain- 
ing future service of each such employee, 
as determined under regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary or his delegate, but if such 
remaining unfunded cost with respect to any 
3 individuals is more than 50 percent of such 
remaining unfunded cost, the amount of 
such unfunded cost attributable to such 
individuals shall be distributed over a period 
of at least 5 taxable years, or 

“(C) in lieu of the amounts allowable 
under subparagraphs (A) and (B) above, an 
amount equal to the normal cost of the 
plan, as determined under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or his delegate, 
plus, if past service or other supplementary 
pension or annuity credits are provided by 
the plan, an amount not in excess of 10 per- 
cent of the cost which would be required 
to completely fund or purchase such pension 
or annuity credits as of the date when they 
are included in the plan, as determined under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary or 
his delegate, except that in no case shall a 
deduction be allowed for any amount (other 
than the normal cost) paid in after such 
pension or annuity credits are completely 
funded or purchased. 
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“(D) Any amount paid in taxable year 
in excess of the amount deductible in such 
year under the foregoing limitations shall 
be deductible in the succeeding taxable years 
in order of time to the extent of the differ- 
ence between the amount paid and deduc- 
tible in each such succeeding year and the 
maximum amount deductible for such year 
in accordance with the foregoing limitations, 

“(2) Employees’ annuities: In the taxable 
year when paid, in an amount determined in 
accordance with paragraph (1), if the contri- 
butions are paid toward the purchase of 
retirement annuities and such purchase is 
a part of a plan which meets the require- 
ments of section 401 (a) (3), (4), (5), and 
(6), and if refunds of premiums, if any, are 
applied within the current taxable year or 
next succeding taxable year towards the 
purchase of such retirement annuities. 

“(3) Stock bonus and profit-sharing 


“(A) Limits on deductible contributions: 
In the taxable year when paid, if the con- 
tributions are paid into a stock bonus or 
profit-sharing trust, and if such taxable 
year ends within or with a taxable year of 
the trust with respect to which the trust 
is exempt under section 501 (a), in an 
amount not in excess of 15 percent of the 
compensation otherwise paid or accrued dur- 
ing the taxable year to all employees under 
the stock bonus or profit-sharing plan. If 
in any taxable year there is paid into the 
trust, or a similar trust then in effect, 
amounts less than the amounts deductible 
under the preceding sentence, the excess, 
or if no amount is paid, the amounts de- 
ductible, shall be carried forward and be 
deductible when paid in the succeeding tax- 
able years in order of time, but the amount 
so deductible under this sentence in any 
such succeeding taxable year shall not ex- 
ceed 15 percent of the compensation other- 
wise paid or accrued during such succeed- 
ing taxable year to the beneficiaries under 
the plan. In addition, any amount paid into 
the trust in any taxable year in excess of the 
amount allowable with respect to such year 
-under the preceding provisions of this sub- 
paragraph shall be deductible in the succeed- 
ing taxable years in order of time, but the 
amount so deductible under this sentence 
in any one such succeeding taxable year to- 
gether with the amount allowable under 
the first sentence of this subparagraph shall 
not exceed 15 percent of the compensation 
otherwise paid or accrued during such tax- 
able year to the beneficiaries under the plan. 
The term “stock bonus or profit-sharing 
trust,” as used in this subparagraph, shall 
not include any trust designed to provide 
benefits upon retirement and covering a 
period of years, if under the plan the 
amounts to be contributed by the employer 
can be determined actuarially as provided in 
paragraph (1). If the contributions are 
made to two or more stock bonus or profit- 
sharing trusts, such trusts shall be con- 
sidered a single trust for purposes of apply- 
ing the limitations in this subparagraph. 

“(B) Profit-sharing plan of affiliated 
group: In the case of a profit-sharing plan, 
or a stock bonus plan in which contribu- 
tions are determined with reference to 
profits, of a group of corporations which is 
an affiliated group within the meaning of 
section 1504, if any member of such affiliated 
group is prevented from making a contri- 
bution which it would otherwise have made 
under the plan, by reason of having no cur- 
rent or accumulated earnings or profits or 
because such earnings or profits are less than 
the contributions which it would otherwise 
have made, then so much of the contribu- 
tion which such member was so prevented 
from making may be made, for the benefit 
of the employees of such member, by the 
other members of the group, to the extent of 
current and accumulated earnings or profits, 
except that such contribution by each such 
other member shall be limited, where the 
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group does not file a consolidated return, 
to that proportion of its total current and 
accumulated earnings or profits remaining 
after adjustment for its contribution deduc- 
tible without regard to this subparagraph 
which the total prevented contribution bears 
to the total current and accumulated earn- 
ings or profits of all the members of the 
group remaining after adjustment for all 
contributions deductible without regard to 
this subparagraph. Contributions made un- 
der the preceding sentence shall be deduc- 
tible under subparagraph (A) of this para- 
graph by the employer making such con- 
tribution, and, for the purpose of determin- 
ing amounts which may be carried forward 
and deducted under the second sentence of 
subparagraph (A) of this paragraph in suc- 
ceeding taxable years, shall be deemed to 
have been made by the employer on behalf 
of whose employees such contributions were 
made. 

“(4) Trusts created or organized outside 
the United States: If a stock bonus, pension, 
or profit-sharing trust would qualify for ex- 
emption under section 501 (a) except for 
the fact that it is a trust created or organized 
outside the United States, contributions to 
such a trust by an employer which is a resi- 
dent, or corporation, or other entity of the 
United States, shall be deductible under the 
preceding paragraphs. 

“(5) Other plans: In the taxable year 
when paid, if the plan is not one included in 
paragraph (1), (2), or (3), if the employees’ 
rights to or derived from such employer's 
contribution or such compensation are non- 
forfeitable at the time the contribution or 
compensation is paid. 

“(6) Taxpayers on accrual basis: For pur- 
poses of paragraphs (1), (2), and (3), a tax- 
payer on the accrual basis shall be deemed 
to have made a payment on the last day of 
the year of accrual if the payment is on 
account of such taxable year and is made not 
later than the time prescribed by law for 
filing the return for such taxable year (in- 
cluding extensions thereof). 

“(7) Limit of deduction: If amounts are 
deductible under paragraphs (1) and (3), 
or (2) and (3), or (1), (2), and (3), in con- 
nection with 2 or more trusts, or one or more 
trusts and an annuity plan, the total amount 
deductible in a taxable year under such 
trusts and plans shall not exceed 25 percent 
of the compensation otherwise paid or ac- 
crued during the taxable year to the persons 
who are the beneficiaries of the trusts or 
plans. In addition, any amount paid into 
such trust or under such annuity plans in 
any taxable year in excess of the amount 
allowable with respect to such year under 
the preceding provisions of this paragraph 
shall be deductible in the succeeding taxable 
years in order of time, but the amount so 
deductible under this sentence in any one 
such succeeding taxable year together with 
the amount allowable under the first sen- 
tence of this paragraph shall not exceed 30 
percent of the compensation otherwise paid 
or accrued during such taxable years to the 
beneficiaries under the trusts or plans. This 
paragraph shall not have the effect of reduc- 
ing the amount otherwise deductible under 
paragraphs (1), (2), and (3), if no employee 
is a beneficiary under more than one trust, 
or a trust and an annuity plan. 

“(b) Method of contributions, etc., having 
the effect of a plan: If there is no plan but a 
method of employer contributions or com- 
pensation has the effect of a stock bonus, 
pension, profit-sharing, or annuity plan, or 
similar plan deferring the receipt of com- 
pensation, subsection (a) shall apply as if 
there were such a plan. 

“(c) Certain negotiated plans: If contri- 
butions are paid by an employer— 

“(1) Under a plan under which such con- 
tributions are held in trust for the purpose 
of paying (either from principal or income or 
both) for the benefit of employees and their 
families and dependents at least medical or 
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hospital care, and pensions on retirement or 
death of employees; and 

“(2) Such plan was established prior to 
January 1, 1954, as a result of an agreement 
between employee representatives and the 
Government of the United States during a 
period of Government operation, under seiz- 
ure powers, of a major part of the produc- 
tive facilities of the industry in which such 
employer is engaged, 
such contributions shall not be deductible 
under this section nor be made nondeducti- 
ble by this section, but the deductibility 
thereof shall be governed solely by section 
162 (relating to trade or business expenses). 
This subsection shall have no application 
with respects to amounts contributed to a 
trust on or after any date on which such 
trust is qualified for exemption from tax 
under section 501 (a). 

“(d) Carryover of unused deductions: The 
amount of any unused deductions or con- 
tributions in excess of the deductible 
amounts for taxable years to which this part 
does not apply which under section 23 (p) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1939 would 
be allowable as deductions in later years had 
such section 23 (p) remained in effect, shall 
be allowable as deductions in taxable years 
to which this part applies as if such section 
23 (p) were continued in effect for such 
years. However, the deduction under the 
preceding sentence shall not exceed an 
amount which, when added to the deduction 
allowable under subsection (a) for contribu- 
tions made in taxable years to which this 
part applies is not greater than the amount 
which would be deductible under subsection 
(a) if the contributions which give rise to 
the deduction under the preceding sentence 
were made in a taxable year to which this 
part applies.” 

Amendment No. 84: On page 102, in sec- 
tion 421— 

(1) in subsection (a) (2), strike out 
“which acquires property from such corpora- 
tion in a transaction to which section 354 
(relating to recognition of gain or loss to 
corporations in corporate acquisitions and 
separations) applies,” and insert “issuing or 
assuming a stock option in a transaction to 
which subsection (g) is applicable,”, 

(2) in subsection (a), strike out “which 
acquires property from such corporation in a 
transaction to which section 354 applies,” 
and insert “or a parent or subsidiary of such 
corporation issuing or assuming a stock op- 
tion in a transaction to which subsection (g) 
is applicable,”. 

Amendment No. 85: On page 103, in sec- 
tion 421— 

(1) in subsection (c), strike out “as to 
which no gain or loss is recognized under sec- 
tion 305” and insert “to which section 305, 
354, 355, 356, or 1036, or so much of section 
1031 as relates to section 1036, applies”, 

(2) in subsection (d) (1) (A), strike out 
clause (ii) and insert: 

“(ii) in case the purchase price of the 
stock under the option is fixed or determina- 
ble under a formula in which the value of 
the stock is the only variable, the option 
price (computed as if the option had been 
exercised at such time) is at least 85 percent 
of the fair market value at such time of the 
stock subject to the option; and“. 

Amendment No. 86: On page 104, in sec- 
tion 421— 

(1) in subsection (d) (1) (C), strike out 
“This subparagraph shall not apply if at the 
time such option is granted the option price 
is at least 110 percent of the fair market 
value at such time of the stock subject to the 
option and such option by its terms is not 
exercisable after the expiration of 5 years 
from the date such option is granted.” and 
insert “This subparagraph shall not apply if 
at the time such option is granted the option 
price is at least 110 percent of the fair mar- 
ket value of the stock subject to the option 
and such option either by its terms is not 
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exercisable after the expiration of 5 years 
from the date such option is granted or is 
exercised within 1 year after the date of en- 
actment of this title.” 

(2) in subsection (d) (1) (D), strike out 
“after December 31. 1953“ and insert “on or 
after June 18, 1954. 

(3) in subsection (d) (2) strike out “more 
than 50 percent” and insert “50 percent or 
more”. 

(4) in subsection (d) (3), strike out “more 
than 50 percent” and insert “50 percent or 
more". 

(5) in subsection (d) (4) (A), strike out 
clause (ii) and insert: 

“(ii) an exchange to which section 354, 
355, 356, or 1086 (or so much of section 1031 
as relates to section 1036) applies; or”. 

(6) in subsection (d) (6), strike out sub- 
paragraph (A) and insert: 

“(A) In general: If a restricted stock op- 
tion is exercised subsequent to the death of 
the employee by the estate of the decedent, 
or by a person who acquired the right to 
exercise such option by bequest or inheri- 
tance or by reason of the death of the dece- 
dent, the provisions of this section shall 
apply to the same extent as if the option had 
been exercised by the decedent, except that— 

“(i) the holding period and employment 
requirements of subsection (a) shall not 
apply, and 

“(ii) any transfer by the estate of stock 
acquired shall be considered a disposition of 
such stock for purposes of subsection (b).“ 

Amendment No. 87: On page 105, in section 
421— 

(1) in subsection (d) (6) (B), strike out 
“paragraph (1)“ and insert “subparagraph 

A)". 
f (2) strike out subsection (e) and insert: 

“(e) Modification, extension, or renewal of 
option: 

“(1) Rules of application: For purposes of 
subsection (d), if the terms of any option 
to purchase stock are modified, extended, or 
renewed, the following rules shall be applied 
with respect to transfers of stock made on 
the exercise of the option after the making 
of such modification, extension, or renewal— 

“(A) such modification, extension, or re- 
newal shall be considered as the granting of 
a new option, 

“(B) the fair market value of such stock 
at the time of the granting of such option 
shall be considered as— 

“(i) the fair market value of such stock on 
the date of the original granting of the op- 
tion, 

(11) the fair market value of such stock 
on the date of the making of such modifica- 
tion, extension, or renewal, or 

“(iii) the fair market value of such stock 
at the time of the making of any intervening 
modification, extension, or renewal, 
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Subparagraph (B) shall not apply if the ag- 
gregate of the monthly average fair market 
values of the stock subject to the option for 
the 12 consecutive calendar months before 
the date of the modification, extension, or 
renewal, divided by 12, is an amount less 
than 80 percent of the fair market value 
of such stock on the date of the original 
granting of the option or the date of the 
making of any intervening modification, ex- 
tension, or renewal, whichever is the highest. 

“(2) Definition of modification: The term 
‘modification’ means any change in the terms 
of the option which gives the employee ad- 
ditional benefits under the option, but such 
term shall not include a change in the 
terms of the option— 

“(A) attributable to the issuance or as- 
oe of an option under subsection 
(g); or 

“(B) to permit the option to qualify under 
subsection (d) (1) (B). 

If an option is exercisable after the expira- 
tion of 10 years from the date such option is 
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granted, subparagraph (B) shall not apply 
unless the terms of the option are also 
changed to make it not exercisable after 
the expiration of such period.” 

Amendment No. 88: On page 105, in sec- 
tion 421, after subsection (f), insert: 

“(g) Corporate reorganizations, liquida- 
tions, etc.: For purposes of this section, 
the term ‘issuing or assuming a stock option 
in a transaction to which subsection (g) is 
applicable’ means a substitution of a new 
option for the old option, or an assumption 
of the old option, by an employer corpora- 
tion, or a parent or subsidiary of such cor- 
poration, by reason of a corporate merger, 
consolidation, acquisition of property or 
stock, separation, reorganization, or liquida- 
tion, if— 

“(1) the excess of the aggregate fair mar- 
ket value of the shares subject to the option 
immediately after the substitution or as- 
sumption over the aggregate option price of 
such shares is not more than the excess of 
the aggregate fair market value of all shares 
subject to the option immediately before 
such substitution or assumption over the 
aggregate option price of such shares, and 

“(2) the new option or the assumption of 

the old option does not give the employee 
additional benefits which he did not have 
under the old option. 
For purposes of this subsection, the parent- 
subsidiary relationship shall be determined 
at the time of any such transaction under 
this subsection.” 

Amendment No. 89: On page 106, in sec- 
tion 441— 


(1) im subsection (e), strike out “corpo- 


ration which” and insert “taxpayer who”. 

(2) in subsection (f) (1)— 

(A) strike out “corporation which” and 
insert “taxpayer who”. 

(B) strike out “its” each place it appears 
and insert “his”. 

(C) after “period.” insert “This paragraph 
shall apply to taxable years ending after the 
date of the enactment of this title.” 

(3) in subsection (f) (2) (A)— 

(A) strike out “subtitle” and insert title“. 

(B) after “paragraph (1) shall” insert 
“(except for purposes of the computation 
under section 21)”. 

Amendment No. 90: On page 107, in sec- 
tion 441 (f) (2) (B) (iil) strike out the period 
and insert “and the tax shall be the same 
part of the tax computed on the annual 
basis as the number of days in the short 
period is of 365 days.” 

Amendment No. 91: On page 108, in sec- 
tion 443 (c), strike out “or (3) “. 

Amendment No. 92: On page 109, in sec- 
tion 452, strike out subsection (a) and in- 
sert: 

„(a) Prepaid income to be earned over 
short or indefinite period: 

“(1) Short period: In the case of any 
prepaid income to which this section applies, 
if the liability described in subsection (e) (2) 
is (at the time the income is received) to 
end before the first day of the sixth taxable 
year after the taxable year in which such 
income is received, then such income shall 
be included in gross income for the taxable 
year in which received, and for each of the 
5 succeeding taxable years, to the extent 
proper under the method of accounting used 
under section 446 in computing taxable in- 
come for such year. If the liability does 
not in fact end before the first day of such 
sixth taxable year, such income shall be 
included in gross income for the taxable 
years specified in the preceding sentence 
except that with the consent of the Secre- 
tary or his delegate it shall be included in 
gross income in such proportions, and for 
such taxable years, as are specified in such 
consent. 

“(2) Indefinite period: In the case of any 
prepaid income to which this section applies, 
if the liability described in subsection (e) 
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(2) is (at the time the income ts received) 
of indefinite duration, then such income 
shall be included in gross income for the 
taxable year in which received and for each 
of the 5 succeeding taxable years, consist- 
ently with the principles prescribed in para- 
graph (1) and subsection (b), under regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary or his 
delegate. With the consent-of the Secretary 
or his delegate the prepaid income shall be 
included in gross income in such propor- 
tions, and for such taxable years, as are 
specified in such consent.” 

Amendment No. 93: On page 111, in sec- 
tion 453— 

(1) in subsection (b) (2), strike out sub- 
paragraph (A) and insert: 

“(A) In the case of a sale or other disposi- 
tion during a taxable year beginning after 
December 31, 1953, only if in the taxable year 
of the sale or other disposition— 

“(i) there are no payments, or 

“(ii) the payments (exclusive of evidences 
of indebtedness of the purchaser) do not ex- 
ceed 30 percent of the selling price.” 

(2) In subsection (c) (1) (A), strike out 
“amounts” and insert “installment pay- 
ments”. 

Amendment No. 94: On page 112, in sec- 
tion 453 (d), strike out the last sentence of 
paragraph (1). 

Amendment No. 95: On page 112, in sec- 
tion 453 (d), after paragraph (3), insert: 

“(4) Effect of distribution in certain liqui- 
dations: 

“(A) Liquidations to which section 332 
applies: If— 

“(i) an installment obligation is distrib- 
uted by a corporation to another corpo- 
ration in the course of a liquidation, and 

„() under section 332 (relating to com- 
plete liquidations of subsidiaries) no gain or 
loss with respect to the receipt of such obli- 
gation is recognized in the case of the re- 
cipient corporation, 


then no gain or loss with respect to the 
distribution of such obligation shall be rec- 
ognized in the case of the distributing cor- 
poration. 

“(B) Liquidations to which section 337 
applies: If— 

“(i) an installment obligation is distrib- 
uted by a corporation in the course of a 
liquidation, and 

“(ii) under section 337 (relating to gain 
or loss on sales or exchanges in connection 
with certain liquidations) no gain or loss 
would have been recognized to the corpo- 
ration if the corporation had sold or ex- 
changed such installment obligation on the 
day of such distribution, 


then no gain or loss shall be recognized to 
such corporation by reason of such distribu- 
tion.” 

Amendment No. 96: On page 113, in sec- 
tion 461 (c)— 

(1) Im paragraph (1) after “accounting, 
then” insert “at the election of the tax- 
payer,’’. 

(2) After paragraph (2) insert: 

“(3) When election may be made— 

“(A) Without consent: A taxpayer may, 
without the consent of the Secretary or his 
delegate, make an election under this sub- 
section for his first taxable year which 
begins after December 31, 1953, and ends 
after the date of enactment of this title 
in which the taxpayer incurs real property 
taxes. Such an election shall be made not 
later than the time prescribed by law for 
filing the return for such year (including 
extensions thereof). 

“(B) With consent: A taxpayer may, with 
the consent of the Secretary or his delegate, 
make an election under this subsection at 
any time.” 

Amendment No. 97: On page 113, in sec- 
tion 462 (a), after “taken imto account” 
insert (in the discretion of the Secretary 
or his delegate)”. 
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Amendment No. 98: On page 114, in sec- 
tion 462— 

(1) at the end of subsection (d) (1) (A), 
strike out “and”. 

(2) after subsection (d) (1) (A), insert: 

“(B) which is attributable to the income 
of the taxable year or prior taxable years 
for which an election under this section is 
in effect; and”. 

(3) in subsection (d) (1) (B), strike out 
“(B)” and insert “(C)”. 

(4) after subsection (d), insert: 

“(e) Special rule for deductions attribu- 
table to period before election: Any deduc- 
tion attributatble to income taken into ac- 
count in computing taxable income for tax- 
able years preceding the first taxable year for 
which the election is made shall be allow- 
able in the same manner and to the same ex- 
tent cs if this section had not been enacted.” 

Amendment No. 99: On pages 115 and 116, 
in section 481 (a), strike out paragraph (2) 
and insert: 

“(2) there shall be taken into account 
those adjustments which are determined to 
be necessary solely by reason of the change in 
order to prevent amounts from being du- 
plicated or omitted, except there shall not be 
taken into account any adjustment in respect 
of any taxable year to which this subtitle 
does not apply.” 

Amendment No. 100: On page 116, in sec- 
tion 481, strike out subsection (b) and insert: 

“(b) Limitation on tax where adjustments 
are substantial: 

“(1) Three-year allocation: If— 

“(A) the method cf accounting from which 
the change is made was used by the taxpayer 


in computing his taxable income for the 2. 


taxable years preceding the year of the 
change, and 

“(B) the increase in taxable income for the 
year of the change which results solely by 
reason of the adjustments required by sub- 
section (a) (2) exceeds $3,000. 
then the tax under this chapter attributable 
to such increase in taxable income shall not 
be greater than the aggregate of the taxes 
under this chapter (or under the correspond- 
ing provisions of prior revenue laws) which 
would result if one-third of such increase 
were included in taxable income for the year 
of the change and one-third of such increase 
were included for each of the 2 preceding tax- 
able years. 

“(2) Allocation under new method of ac- 
counting: If— 

“(A) the increase in taxable income for 
the year of the change which results solely 
by reason of the adjustments required by 
subsection (a) (2) exceeds $3,000, and 

“(B) the taxpayer establishes his taxable 
income (under the new method of account- 
ing) for one or more taxable years con- 
secutively preceding the taxable year of the 
change for which the taxpayer in computing 
taxable income used the method of account- 
ing from which the change is made, 


then the tax under this chapter attributable 
to such increase in taxable income shall not 
be greater than the net increase in the taxes 
under this chapter which would result if the 
adjustments required by subsection (a) (2) 
were allocated to the taxable year or years 
specified in subparagraph (B) to which they 
are properly allocable under the new method 
of accounting and the balance of the adjust- 
ments required by subsection (a) (2) was 
allocated to the taxable year of the change. 

“(3) Special rules for computations un- 
der paragraphs (1) and (2): For purposes of 
this subsection— 

“(A) There shall be taken into account the 
increase or decrease in tax for any taxable 
year preceding the year of the change to 
which no adjustment is allocated under para- 
graph (2) but which is affected by a net 
operating loss (as defined in section 172) or 
by a capital loss carryover (as defined in sec- 
tion 1212), determined with reference to tax- 
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able years with respect to which adjustments 
under paragraph (2) are allocated. 

“(B) The increase or decrease in the tax 

fcr any taxable year for which an assess- 
ment of any deficiency, or a credit or refund 
of any overpayment, is prevented by any law 
or rule of law, shall be determined by refer- 
ence to the tax previously determined (with- 
in the meaning of section 1314 (a)) for such 
year. 
“(C) In applying section 7807 (b) (1), the 
provisions of chapter 1 (other than sub- 
chapter E, relating to self-employment in- 
come) and chapter 2 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1939 shall be treated as the corre- 
sponding provisions of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1939.” 

Amendment No. 101: On page 117, in the 
table of sections to part I, strike out: 

“Sec. 505. Allowable investments for em- 
ployees’ trusts.” 

Amendment No. 102: On page 117, in sec- 
tion 501— 

(1) strike out subsection (a) and insert: 

“(a) Exemption from taxation: An organ- 
ization described in subsection (c) or (d) 
or section 401 (a) shall be exempt from tax- 
ation under this subtitle unless such exemp- 
tion is denied under section 502, 503, or 504.” 

(2) in subsection (c) (3), after “scien- 
tific,”, insert “testing for public safety,”. 

Amendment No. 103: On pages 119 to 121, 
inclusive, in section 501, strike out subsec- 
tion (e). 

Amendment No. 104: On page 121, in sec- 
tion 501, in the heading of subsection (f), 
strike out (f)“ and insert “(e)”. 

Amendment No. 105: On page 121, in sec- 
tion 503— 

(1) in subsection (a) (1), strike out “sec- 
tion 501 (e)“ and insert “section 401 (a) “. 

(2) in subsection (a) (2), strike out “or 
(e)“ and insert “or section 401 (a) “. 

(3) in subsection (b), strike out “or (e)” 
and insert or section 401 (a) “. 

Amendment No. 106: On page 122, in sec- 
tion 503 (d), strike out “or (e)” and insert 
“or section 401 (a)“. 

Amendment No. 107: On page 123, in sec- 
tion 503, after subsection (f), insert: 

“(g) Special rule for loans: For purposes 
of the application of subsection (c) (1), in 
the case of a loan by a trust described in 
section 401 (a), the following rules shall 
apply with respect to a loan made before 
March 1, 1954, which would constitute a 
prohibited transaction if made on or after 
March 1, 1954: 

“(1) If any part of the loan is repayable 
prior to December 31, 1955, the renewal of 
such part of the loan for a period not ex- 
tending beyond December 31, 1955, on the 
Same terms, shall not be considered a pro- 
hibited transaction. 

“(2) If the loan is repayable on demand, 
the continuation of the loan without the 
receipt of adequate security and a reason- 
able rate of interest beyond December 31, 
1955, shall be considered a prohibited trans- 
action.” 

Amendment No. 108: On page 123, in sec- 
tion 504 (a), strike out “or (e)“ each place 
it appears therein. 

Amendment No. 109: On page 123, in sec- 
tion 504, at the end of subsection (a) insert: 
“Paragraph (1) shall not apply to income 
attributable to property of a decedent dying 
before January 1, 1951, which is transferred 
under his will to a trust created by such 
will. In the case of a trust created by the 
will of a decedent dying on or after January 
1, 1951, if income is required to be accumu- 
lated pursuant to the mandatory terms of 
the will creating the trust, paragraph (1) 
shall apply only to income accumulated dur- 
ing a taxable year of the trust beginning 
more than 21 years after the date of death 
of the last life in being designated in the 
trust instrument.” 
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Amendment No. 110: On pages 123 and 124, 
strike out section 505. 

Amendment No. 111: On page 124, in sec- 
tion 511— 

(1) in the heading of subsection (a) (2) 
(A), strike out “and (e)” and insert “and 
section 401 (a)”. 

(2) in subsection (a) (2) (A), strike out 
“section 501 (e)“ and insert section 401 
(a)”. 

Amendment No. 112: On page 125, in sec- 
tion 511— 

(1) in subsection (b) (2), strike out “or 
(e)“ and insert “or section 401 (a)“. 

(2) in subsection (c), strike out “section 
501 (e)“ and insert “section 401 (a) “. 

Amendment No. 113: On page 126, in sec- 
tion 512 (b) (11), strike out the last sentence 
and insert “The deduction allowed by this 
paragraph shall be allowed with the limita- 
tions prescribed in section 170 (b) (1) (A) 
and (B) determined with reference to the 
unrelated business taxable income computed 
without the benefit of this paragraph (in 
lieu of with reference to adjusted gross in- 
come) .“ 

Amendment No. 114: On page 127, in sec- 
tion 513 (b) (2), strike out “section 501 (e)“ 
and insert “section 401 (a)”. 

Amendment No. 115: On page 128, in sec- 
tion 514 (b) (3) (B) (ii), strike out “1502” 
and insert 1504“. 

Amendment No. 116: On page 129, in sec- 
tion 514 (b) (3), at the end of subparagraph 
(B), insert “In the application of clause (i), 
if during the last half of the term of a lease 
a new lease is made to take effect after the 
expiration of such lease, the unexpired por- 
tion of such lease on the date the second 
lease is made shall not be treated as a part 
of the term of the second lease.” 

Amendment No. 117: On page 129, in sec- 
tion 514 (c)— 

(1) after paragraph (4) insert: 

“(5) Certain trusts described in section 
401 (a): In the case of a trust described in 
section 401 (a), or in the case of a corpora- 
tion described in section 501 (c) (2) all of 
the stock of which was acquired prior to 
March 1, 1954, by a trust described in sec- 
tion 401 (a), any indebtedness incurred by 
such trust or such corporation before March 
1, 1954, in connection with real property 
which is leased before March 1, 1954, and any 
indebtedness incurred by such trust or such 
corporation on or after such date necessary 
to carry out the terms of such lease, shall 
not be considered as an indebtedness with 
respect to such trust or such corporation for 
purposes of this subsection.” 

(2) in the heading of paragraph (5), strike 
out “(5)” and insert “(6)”. 

(3) after paragraph (5) insert: 

“(7) Special rule applicable to trusts de- 
scribed in section 401 (a): In the application 
of paragraph (1), if a trust described in sec- 
tion 401 (a) forming part of a stock bonus, 
pension, or profit-sharing plan of an em- 
ployer lends any money to another trust de- 
scribed in section 401 (a) forming part of a 
stock bonus, pension, or profit-sharing plan 
of the same employer, such loan shall not be 
treated as an indebtedness of the borrowing 
trust, except to the extent that the loaning 
trust— 

“(A) incurs any indebtedness in order to 
make such loan; 

“(B) incurred indebtedness before the 
making of such loan which would not have 
been incurred but for the making of such 
loan; or 

“(C) incurred indebtedness after the 
making of such loan which would not have 
been incurred but for the making of such 
loan and which was reasonably foreseeable 
at the time of making such loan.” 

Amendment No. 118: On page 132, at the 
end of the table of sections to part I, in- 
sert “Sec. 537, Reasonable needs of the busi- 
ness,” 
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Amendment No. 119: On page 132, in sec- 
tion 532 (b)— 

(1) strike out paragraph (1). 

(2) in paragraph (2), strike out “(2)” and 
insert “(1)”. 

(3) in paragraph (3), strike out “(3)” and 
insert “(2)”. 

(4) in paragraph (4), strike out “(4)” and 
insert “(3)”. 

Amendment No. 120: On pages 132 and 
123, in section 532, strike out subsection (c). 

Amendment No. 121: On page 133, in sec- 
tion 533 (a)— 

(1) strike out “(including reasonably an- 
ticipated needs)”. 

(2) strike out “clear”. 

Amendment No. 122; On page 133, in sec- 
tion 534— 

(1) in subsection (a)— 

(A) before “earnings and profits” insert 
“all or any part of the”. 

(B) strike out “business within the mean- 
ing of section 533 (a),” and insert “busi- 
ness.“ 

(2) in subsection (e) — 

(A) strike out “apprise the Secretary or 
his delegate of” and insert “show”. 

(B) before “earnings and profits” insert 
“all or any part of the”. 

(3) insubsection (e), strike out “begin- 
ning after December 31, 1953, and” and in- 
sert “to which this subchapter applies which 
is”. 

Amendment No. 123: On page 133, in sec- 
tion 535, strike out “income of a corpora- 
tion described in section 532” and insert “in- 
come,”. 

Amendment No. 124: On page 134, in sec- 
tion 535 (b)— 

(1) in paragraph (1), strike out “the al- 
ternative capital gains tax determined under 
section 1201 (a) (2).“. 

(2) in paragraph (6), strike out the period 
and insert minus the taxes imposed by this 
subtitle attributable to such excess. The 
taxes attributable to such excess shall be an 
amount equal to the difference between— 

“(A) the taxes imposed by this subtitle 
(except the tax imposed by this part) for 
such year, and 

“(B) such taxes computed for such year 
without including such excess in taxable in- 
come.” 

Amendment No. 125: On page 134, in sec- 
tion 535, strike out subsection (c) and in- 
sert: 

“(c) Accumulated earnings credit: 

“(1) General rule: For purposes of sub- 
section (a), in the case of a corporation 
other than a mere holding or investment 
company the accumulated earnings credit is 
(A) an amount equal to such part of the 
earnings and profits for the taxable year as 
are retained for the reasonable needs of the 
business, minus (B) the deduction allowed 
by subsection (b) (6). For purposes of this 
paragraph, the amount of the earnings and 
profits for the taxable year which are re- 
tained is the amount by which the earn- 
ings and profits for the taxable year exceed 
the dividends paid deduction (as defined in 
section 561) for such year. 

“(2) Minimum credit: The credit allow- 
able under paragraph (1) shall in no case 
be less than the amount by which $60,000 
exceeds the accumulated earnings and 
profits of the corporation at the close of the 
preceding taxable year. 

“(3) Holding and investment companies: 
In the case of a corporation which is a mere 
holding or investment company, the accumu- 
lated earnings credit is the amount (if any) 
by which $60,000 exceeds the accumulated 
earnings and profits of the corporation at 
the close of the preceding taxable year. 

“(4) Accumulated earnings and profits: 
For purposes of paragraphs (2) and (3), the 
accumulated earnings and profits at the close 
of the preceding taxable year shall be reduced 
by the dividends which under section 563 (a) 
(relating to dividends paid after the close of 
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the taxable year) are considered as paid dur- 
inr” such taxable year. 

“(5) Gross reference: 

“For denial of credit provided in paragraph 
(2) or (3) where multiple corporations are 
formed to avoid tax, see section 1551.” 

Amendment No. 126: On page 134, after 
section 536, insert: 


“Sec. 537. Reasonable needs of the business. 


“For purposes of this part, the term ‘rea- 
sonable needs of the business’ includes the 
reasonably anticipated needs of the busi- 
ness.” 

Amendment No. 127: On page 135, in sec- 
tion 542— 

(1) strike out the last sentence of sub- 
section (a) (2) 

(2) strike out subsection (b) and insert: 

“(b) Corporations filing consolidated re- 
turns: 

“(1) General rule: In the case of an affſli- 
ated group of corporations filing or required 
to file a consolidated return under section 
1501 for any taxable year, the gross income 
requirement of subsection (a) (1) of this 
section shall, except as provided in para- 
graphs (2) and (3), be applied for such year 
with respect to the consolidated gross in- 
come and the consolidated personal holding 
company income of the affiliated group. No 
member of such an affiliated group shall be 
considered to meet such gross income re- 
quirement unless the affiliated group meets 
such requirement. 

“(2) Ineligible affiliated group: Paragraph 
(1) shall not apply to an affiliated group of 
corporations, other than an affiliated group 
of railroad corporations the common parent 
of which would be eligible to file a consoli- 
dated return under section 141 of the In- 
ternal Fevenue Code of 1939 prior to its 
amendment by the Revenue Act of 1942, if— 

“(A) any member of the affiliated group of 
corporations (including the common parent 
corporation) derived 10 percent or more of 
its gross income for the taxable year from 
sources outside the affiliated group, and 

“(B) 80 percent or more of the amount 
described in subparagraph (A) consists of 
personal holding company income (as defined 
in section 543). 


For purposes of this paragraph, section 543 
shall be applied as if the amount described 
ir subparagraph (A) were the gross income 
of the corporation. 

“(3) Excluded corporations: Paragraph (1) 
shall not apply to an affiliated group of cor- 
porations if any member of the affiliated 
group (including the common parent cor- 
poration) is a corporation excluded from the 
definition of personal holding company un- 
der subsection (c). 

“(4) Certain dividend income received by 
a common parent: In applying paragraph (2) 
(A) and (B), personal holding company in- 
come and gross income shall not include 
dividends received by a common parent cor- 
poration from another corporation if— 

“(A) the common parent corporation owns, 
directly or indirectly, more than 50 percent 
of the outstanding voting stock of such 
other corporation, and 

“(B) such other corporation is not a per- 
sonal holding company for the taxable year 
in which the dividends are paid.” 

Amendment No. 128: On page 138, in 
section 543 (a), strike out paragraph (1) and 
insert: 

“(1) Dividends, etc: Dividends, interest, 
royalties (other than mineral, oil, or gas 
royalties), and annuities. This paragraph 
shall not apply to interest constituting rent 
as defined in paragraph (7) or to interest 
on amounts set aside in a reserve fund under 
section 511 or 607 of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936.” 

Amendment No. 129: On page 138, in sec- 
tion 543 (a) (6), strike out “without regard 
to this paragraph,” and insert “without 
regard to this paragraph and paragraph 
(7). 
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Amendment No. 130: On page 140, in sec- 
tion 545 (b)— 

(1) in paragraph (1), strike out “the al- 
ternative capital gains tax determined under 
section 1201 (a) (2),”. 

(2) in paragraph (2)— 
oe after “170 (b) (1)” insert: “(A) and 

(B) after the period insert: “For purposes 
of this paragraph, the term ‘adjusted gross 
income’ when used in section 170 (b) (1) 
means the taxable income computed with the 
adjustments provided in section 170 (b) (2) 
and without the deduction of the amount 
disallowed under paragraph (8) of this sub- 
section.” 

Amendment No. 131: 
section 545 (b)— 

(1) in paragraph (5), strike out “(deter- 
mined without regard to the capital loss 
carryover provided in section 1212).“ and 
insert: “, minus the taxes imposed by this 
subtitle attributable to such excess. The 
taxes attributable to such excess shall be an 
amount equal to the difference between— 

“(A) the taxes imposed by this subtitle 
(except the tax imposed by this part) for 
such year, and 

“(B) such taxes computed for such year 
without including such excess in taxable 
income.” 

(2) strike out paragraph (6). 

(3) in paragraph (7), strike out “(7)” 
and insert “(6)”. 

(4) in paragraph (8), strike out “(8)” 
and insert “(7)”. 

(5) in paragraph (9), strike out “(9)” and 
insert “(8)”. 

(6) in paragraph (10), strike out “(10)” 
and insert “(9)”. 

(7) in paragraph (10), strike out (A) “. 

Amendment No. 132: On page 142, in sec- 
tion 547 (d)— 

(1) in paragraph (1), strike out “, or paid 
by an acquiring corporation entitled to the 
benefits of section 381 with respect to the 
corporation to which the personal holding 
company tax relates,”. 

(2) in paragraph (2) (B), strike out “(a) 
(2)“ and insert “(b)”. 

Amendment No. 133: On page 144, in sec- 
tion 551 (g)— 

(1) in paragraph (1) strike out “1014 (a) 
(5)” and insert “1014 (b) (5) “. 

(2) in paragraph (3), strike out 335“ 
and insert 342“. 

Amendment No. 134: On page 146, in sec- 
tion 556 (b), strike out paragraph (2) and 
insert: 

“(2) Charitable contributions: The deduc- 
tion for charitable contributions provided 
under section 170 shall be allowed, but with 
the limitation in section 170 (b) (1) (A) and 
(B) (in lieu of the limitation in sec. 170 (b) 
(2)). For purposes of this paragraph, the 
term ‘adjusted gross income’ when used in 
section 170 (b) (1) means the taxable income 
computed with the adjustments provided in 
section 170 (b) (2) and without the deduc- 
tion of the amounts disallowed under para- 
graphs (5) and (6) of this subsection or the 
inclusion in gross income of the amounts 
includible therein as dividends by reason of 
the application of the provisions of section 
555 (b) (relating to the inclusion in gross 
income of a foreign personal holding com- 
pany of its distributive share of the undis- 
tributed foreign personal holding company 
income of another company in which it is a 
shareholder) .” 

Amendment No. 135: On page 147, at the 
end of the table of sections to part IV, insert 
“Sec. 565. Consent dividends.” 

Amendment No. 136: On page 147, in sec- 
tion 561 (a)— 

(1) in paragraph (1), strike out “and”. 

(2) after paragraph (1) insert: 

“(2) the consent dividends for the taxable 
year (determined under sec. 565), and“. 


On page 141, in 
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(3) In paragraph (2), strike out “(2)” and 
insert “(3)”. 

Amendment No. 137: On page 147, in sec- 
tion 561, strike out subsection (b) and insert: 

“(b) Special rules applicable: In determin- 
ing the deduction for dividends paid, the 
rules provided in section 562 (relating to 
rules applicable in determining dividends 
eligible for dividends paid deduction) and 
section 563 (relating to dividends paid after 
the close of the taxable year) shall be appli- 
cable.” 

Amendment No, 138: On page 147, in sec- 
tion 562 (a), strike out “312” and insert 
“316”. 

Amendment No. 139: On page 148, in sec- 
tion 563 (c), strike out “562 (a),” and insert 
“562 (a), with respect to distributions under 
subsection (a) or (b) of this section,”. 

Amendment No. 140: On page 149, in sec- 
tion 564, strike out subsection (c) and 
insert: 

“(c) Determination of dividend carryover 
from taxable years to which this subtitle does 
not apply: In a case where the first or second 
preceding taxable year began before the tax- 
payer’s first taxable year under this subtitle, 
the amount of the dividend carryover to 
taxable years to which this subtitle applies 
shall be determined under the provisions of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1939.” 

Amendment No. 141: On page 149, after 
section 564, insert: 

“Sec. 565. Consent dividends. 

“(a) General rule: If any person owns 
consent stock (as defined in subsection (f) 
(1)) in a corporation on the last day of the 
taxable year of such corporation, and such 
person agrees, in a consent filed with the re- 
turn of such corporation in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary or his 
delegate, to treat as a dividend the amount 
specified in such consent, the amount so 
specified shall, except as provided in sub- 
section (b), constitute a consent dividend 
for purposes of section 561 (relating to the 
deduction for dividends paid). 

“(b) Limitations: A consent dividend 
shall not include— 

“(1) an amount specified in a consent 
which, if distributed in money, would con- 
stitute, or be part of, a distribution which 
would be disqualified for purposes of the 
dividends paid deduction under section 562 
(c) (relating to preferential dividends), or 

“(2) an amount specified in a consent 
which would not constitute a dividend (as 
defined in section 316) if the total amounts 
specified in consents filed by the corporation 
had been distributed in money to sharehold- 
ers on the last day of the taxable year of 
such corporation. 

“(c) Effect of consent: The amount of a 
consent dividend shall be considered, for 
purposes of this title— 

“(1) as distributed in money by the cor- 
poration to the shareholder on the last day 
of the taxable year of the corporation, and 

“(2) as contributed to the capital of the 
corporation by the shareholder on such day. 

„d) Consent dividends and other distri- 
butions: If a distribution by a corporation 
consists in part of consent dividends and in 
part of money or other property, the entire 
amount specified in the consents and the 
amount of such money or other property 
shall be considered together for purposes of 
applying this title. 

“(e) Nonresident aliens and foreign cor- 
porations: In the case of a consent dividend 
which, if paid in money would be subject 
to the provisions of section 1441 (relating 
to withholding of tax on nonresident aliens) 
or section 1442 (relating to withholding of 
tax on foreign corporations), this section 
shall not apply unless the consent is ac- 
companied by money, or such other medium 
of payment as the Secretary or his delegate 
may by regulations authorize, in an amount 
equal to the amount that would be required 
to be deducted and withheld under sections 
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1441 or 1442 if the consent dividend had 
been, on the last day of the taxable year of 
the corporation, paid to the shareholder in 
money as a dividend. The amount accom- 
panying the consent shall be credited against 
the tax imposed by this subtitle on the 
shareholder. 

“(f) Definitions: 

“(1) Consent stock: Consent stock, for 
purposes of this section, means the class or 
classes of stock entitled, after the payment 
of preferred dividends, to a share in the dis- 
tribution (other than in complete or partial 
liquidation) within the taxable year of all 
the remaining earnings and profits, which 
share constitutes the same proportion of 
such distribution regardless of the amount 
of such distribution. 

“(2) Preferred dividends: Preferred divi- 
dends, for purposes of this section, means a 
distribution (other than in complete or par- 
tial liquidation), limited in amount, which 
must be made on any class of stock before 
a further distribution (other than in com- 
plete or partial liquidation) of earnings and 
profits may be made within the taxable year.” 

Amendment No. 142: On page 152, in sec- 
tion 584— 

(1) strike out subsection (f). 

(2) strike out “(g)” and insert “(f)”. 

(3) strike out “(h)” and insert “(g)”. 

Amendment No. 143: On page 154, at the 
end of section 611 (b), insert: 

“(4) Property held by estate: In the case 
of an estate, the deduction under this section 
shall be apportioned between the estate and 
the heirs, legatees, and devisees on the basis 
of the income of the estate allocable to each.“ 

Amendment No, 144: On page 154, at the 
end of section 611, insert: 

“(c) Cross reference: 

“For other rules applicable to depreciation 
of improvements, see section 167.” 

Amendment No. 145: On page 154, in sec- 
tion 612, strike out “Except as provided in 
section 613” and insert “Except as other- 
wise provided in this subchapter”. 

Amendment No. 146: On page 155, in sec- 
tion 613 (a), strike out the last sentence. 

Amendment No. 147: On page 155, in sec- 
tion 613, strike out subsection (b) and in- 
sert: 

“(b) Percentage depletion rates: The 
mines, wells, and other natural deposits, and 
the percentages, referred to in subsection (a) 
are as follows: 

“(1) 27½ percent—oil and gas wells. 

“(2) 23 percent 

“(A) sulfur and uranium; and 

“(B) if from deposits in the United 
States—anorthosite (to the extent that alu- 
mina and aluminum compounds are ex- 
tracted therefrom), asbestos, bauxite, beryl, 
celestite, chromite, corundum, fluorspar, 
graphite, ilmenite, kyanite, mica, quartz crys- 
tals (radio grade), rutile, block steatite talc, 
and zircon, and ores of the following metals; 
antimony, bismuth, cadmium, cobalt, colum- 
bium, lead, lithium, manganese, mercury, 
nickel, platinum and platinum group metals, 
tantalum, thorium, tin, tungsten, vanadium, 
and zinc. 

“(3) 15 percent—ball clay, bentonite, china 
clay, sagger clay, metal mines (if paragraph 
(2) (B) does not apply), rock asphalt, and 
vermiculite. 

“(4) 10 percent—asbestos (if paragraph 
(2) (B) does not apply), brucite, coal, lignite, 
perlite, sodium chloride, and wollastonite. 

“(5) 5 percent 

“(A) brick and tile clay, gravel, mollusk 
shells (including clam shells and oyster 
shells), peat, pumice, sand, scoria, shale, and 
stone, except stone described in paragraph 
(6); and 

“(B) if from brine wells—bromine, calcium 
chloride, and magnesium chloride. 

“(6) 15 percent—all other minerals (in- 
cluding, but not limited to, aplite, barite, 
borax, calcium carbonates, refractory and 
fire clay, diatomaceous earth, dolomite, feld- 
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spar, fuller's earth, garnet, gilsonite, granite, 
limestone, magnesite, Magnesium carbon- 
ates, marble, phosphate rock, potash, quartz- 
ite, slate, soapstone, stone (used or sold for 
use by the mine owner or operator as di- 
mension stone or ornamental stone), the- 
nardite, tripoli, trona, and (if par. (2) 
(B) does not apply) bauxite, beryl, flake 
graphite, fluorspar, lepidolite, mica, spodu- 
mene, and tale (including pyrophyllite), 
except that the percentage shall be 5 percent 
for any such other mineral when used, or 
sold for use, by the mine owner or operator 
as riprap, ballast, road material, rubble, 
concrete aggregates, or for similar purposes. 
For purposes of this paragraph, the term 
‘all other minerals’ does not include— 

“(A) soil, sod, dirt, turf, water, or mosses; 
or 

“(B) minerals from sea water, the air, or 
similar inexhaustible sources.” 

Amendment No. 148: On page 155, in sec- 
tion 613 (c) (4) (A), after “sizing,” insert 
“dust allaying, treating to prevent freezing,“ 

Amendment No. 149: On page 156, in sec- 
tion 613 (c) (4), strike out subparagraph 
(E) and insert: 

“(E) the pulverization of talc, the burning 
of magnesite, and the sintering and nodu- 
lizing of phosphate rock.” 

Amendment No. 150: On page 156, in sec- 
tion 614 (b)— 

(1) in paragraph (1), strike out “(but only 
for the purpose of computing the percentage 
depletion allowance under sec. 613)” and 
insert “(for all purposes of this subtitle)”. 

(2) in paragraph (2), strike out “this sub- 
title” and insert “law”. 

Amendment No. 151: On pages 156 and 157, 
in section 614 (b), strike out paragraph (4). 

Amendment No. 152: On page 157, in sec- 
tion 614, after subsection (b) insert: 

“(c) Special rule as to nonoperating min- 
eral interests: 

“(1) Aggregation of separate interests: If 
a taxpayer owns two or more separate non- 
operating mineral interests in a single tract 
or parcel of land, or in two or more con- 
tiguous tracts or parcels of land, the Secre- 
tary or his delegate may, on showing of 
undue hardship, permit*the taxpayer to treat 
(for all purposes of this subtitle) all such 
mineral interests as one property. If such 
permission is granted for any taxable year, 
the taxpayer shall treat such interests as 
one property for all subsequent taxable 
years unless the Secretary or his delegate 
consents to a different treatment. 

“(2) Nonoperating mineral interests de- 
fined: For purposes of this subsection, the 
term ‘nonoperating mineral interests’ in- 
cludes only interests which are not operat- 
ing mineral interests within the meaning of 
subsection (b) (3).“ 

Amendment No. 153: On page 157, in sec- 
tion 615— 

(1) in subsection (a), strike out “$75,000” 
and insert “$100,000”. 

(2) in subsection (c), strike out “355”, 
and insert “334 (b), 362 (a) and (b),“. 

Amendment No. 154: On page 158, in the 
table of sections to part III, strike out “tim- 
ber or coal” and insert “timber, coal, or iron 
ore“. 

Amendment No. 155: On page 158, in the 
heading to section 631, strike out “timber 
or coal” and insert “timber, coal, or iron 
ore“. 

Amendment No. 156: On page 159, in sec- 
tion 631— 

(1) in subsection (a), strike out “plus the 
deductions disallowed under section 272". 

(2) at the end of subsection (a) insert 
“For purposes of this subsection and sub- 
section (b), the term ‘timber’ includes 
evergreen trees which are more than 6 years 
old at the time severed from the roots and 
are sold for ornamental purposes.” 

(3) strike out subsection (b) and insert: 

“(b) Disposal of timber with a retained 
economic interest: In the case of the dis- 
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of timber held for more than 6 months 
before such disposal, by the owner thereof 
under any form or type of contract by vir- 
tue of which such owner retains an economic 
interest in such timber, the difference be- 
tween the amount realized from the dispo- 
sal of such timber and the adjusted deple- 
tion basis thereof shall be considered as 
though it were a gain or loss, as the case 
may be, on the sale of such timber. In de- 
termining the gross income, the adjusted 
gross income, or the taxable income of the 
lessee, the deductions allowable with respect 
to rents and royalties shall be determined 
without regard to the provisions of this sub- 
section. The date of disposal of such timber 
shall be deemed to be the date such timber 
is cut, but if payment is made to the owner 
under the contract before such timber is cut 
the owner may elect to treat the date of such 
payment as the date of disposal of such tim- 
ber. For purposes of this subsection, the 
term ‘owner’ means any person who owns an 
interest in such timber, including a sub- 
lessor and a holder of a contract to cut tim- 
ber. 

„(e) Disposal of coal or iron ore with a 
retained economic interest: In the case of 
the disposal of coal (including lignite), or 
iron ore (if from deposits in the United 
States), held for more than 6 months before 
such disposal, by the owner thereof under 
any form of contract by virtue of which 
such owner retains an economic interest in 
such coal or iron ore, the difference between 
the amount realized from the disposal of 
such coal or iron ore and the adjusted de- 
pletion basis thereof plus the deductions 
disallowed for the taxable year under sec- 
tion 272 shall be considered as though it 
were a gain or loss, as the case may be, on 
the sale of such coal or iron ore. Such owner 
shall not be entitled to the allowance for 
percentage depletion provided in section 613 
with respect to such coal or iron ore. This 
subsection shall not apply to income realized 
by any owner as a co-adventurer, partner, or 
principal in the mining of such coal or iron 
ore, and the word ‘owner’ means any person 
who owns an economic interest in coal or 
iron ore in place, including a sublessor. 
The date of disposal of such coal or iron 
ore shall be deemed to be the date such coal 
or iron ore is mined. In determining the 
gross income, the adjusted gross income, or 
the taxable income of the lessee, the deduc- 
tions allowable with respect to rents and 
royalties shall be determined without regard 
to the provisions of this subsection. This 
subsection shall have no application, for 
purposes of applying subchapter G, relating 
to corporations used to avoid income tax on 
shareholders (including the determinations 
of the amount of the deductions under sec- 
tion 535 (b) (6) or section 545 (b) (5)).” 

Amendment No. 157: On page 161, in sec- 
tion 642— 

(1) in subsection (a), at the end of para- 
graph (3), insert: “For purposes of deter- 
mining the time of receipt of dividends under 
section 34 and section 116, the amount of 
dividends properly allocable to a beneficiary 
under section 652 or 662 shall be deemed to 
have been received by the beneficiary ratably 
on the same dates that the dividends were 
received by the estate or trust.” 

(2) after subsection (g), insert: 

“(h) Unused loss carryovers and excess 
deductions on termination available to ben- 
eficiaries: If on the termination of an estate 
or trust, the estate or trust has— 

“(1)a net operating loss carryover under 
section 172 or a capital loss carryover under 
section 1212, or 

“(2) for the last taxable year of the estate 
or trust deductions (other than the deduc- 
tions allowed under subsections (b) or (c)) 
in excess of gross income for such year, 


then such carryover or such excess shall be 
allowed as a deduction, in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary or his 
delegate, to the beneficiaries succeeding to 
the property of the estate or trust.” 
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(3) In subsection (h), strike out (h)“ and 
insert “(1)”: 

Amendment No. 158: On pages 161 and 
162, strike out so much of subsection (a) 
of section 643 as precedes paragraph (1) and 
insert: 

“(a) Distributable net income: For pur- 
poses of this part, the term ‘distributable 
net income’ means, with respect to any tax- 
able year, the taxable income of the estate or 
trust computed with the following modifica- 
tions—”. 

Amendment No. 159: On page 162, in sec- 
tion 643— 

(1) In subsection (a), strike out paragraph 
(3) and insert: 

“(3) Capital gains and losses: Gains from 
the sale or exchange of capital assets shall 
be excluded to the extent that such gains 
are allocated to corpus and are not (A) 
paid, credited, or required to be distributed 
to any beneficiary during the taxable year, 
or (B) paid, permanently set aside, or to be 
used for the purposes specified in section 
642 (c). Losses from the sale or exchange of 
capital assets shall be excluded, except to the 
extent cuch losses are taken into account in 
determining the amount of gains from the 
sale or exchange of capital assets which are 
paid, credited, or required to be distributed 
to any beneficiary during the taxable year. 
The deduction under section 1202 (relating 
to deduction for excess of capital gains over 
capital losses) shall not be taken into 
account.” 

(2) In the heading of subsection (a) (4), 
strike out “cash”. 

(3) In subsection (a) (4), after “extraor- 
dinary” strike out “cash”. 

(4) In subsection (a) (5), strike out “265 
(2)” and insert “265”, 

(5) In subsection (b), after “extraordi- 
nary” strike out cash“. 

(6) In subsection (b), strike out “appli- 
cable law” and insert “applicable local law“. 

Amendment No. 160: On page 164, in sec- 
tion 661 (b), before the period at the end 
of the first sentence insert “in the absence 
of the allocation of different classes of in- 
come under the specific terms of the govern- 
ing instrument”. 

Amendment No. 161: On page 165, in sec- 
tion 662, strike out subsection (d). 

Amendment No. 162: On pages 165 and 
166, strike out section 663 and insert: 


“Src. 663. Special rules applicable to sections 
661 and 662. 


“(a) Exclusions: There shall not be in- 
cluded as amounts falling within section 
661 (a) or 662 (a)— 

“(1) Gifts, bequests, etc.: Any amount 
which, under the terms of the governing 
instrument, is properly paid or credited as a 
gift or bequest of a specific sum of money 
or of specific property and which is paid or 
credited all at once or in not more than 
three installments. For this purpose an 
amount which can be paid or credited only 
from the income of the estate or trust shall 
not be considered as a gift or bequest of a 
specific sum of money. 

“(2) Charitable, etc., Distributions: Any 
amount paid or permanently set aside or 
otherwise qualifying for the deduction pro- 
vided in section 642 (c) (computed without 
regard to section 681). 

“(3) Denial of double deductions: Any 
amount paid, credited, or distributed in the 
taxable year, if section 651 or section 661 
applied to such amount for a preceding tax- 
able year of an estate or trust because 
credited or required to be distributed in such 
preceding taxable year. 

“(b) Distributions in first 65 days of tax- 
able year: 

“(1) General rule: If within the first 65 
days of any taxable year of a trust, an 
amount is properly paid or credited, such 
amount shall be considered paid or credited 
on the last day of the preceding taxable 
year. 
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“(2) Limitation: This subsection shall 
apply only to a trust— 

“(A) which was in existence prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1954, 

“(B) which, under the terms of its govern- 
ing instrument, may not distribute in any 
taxable year amounts in excess of the in- 
come of the preceding taxable year, and 

“(C) on behalf of which the fiduciary 
elects to have this subsection apply. 


The election authorized by subparagraph 
(C) shall be made for the first taxable year 
to which this part is applicable in accord- 
ance with such regulations as the Secretary 
or his delegate shall prescribe and shall be 
made not later than the time prescribed by 
law for filing the return for such year (in- 
cluding extensions thereof). If such elec- 
tion is made with respect to a taxable year, 
this subsection shall apply to all amounts 
properly paid or credited within the first 65 
days of all subsequent taxable years of such 
trust. 

“(c) Separate shares treated as separate 
trusts: For the sole purpose of determining 
the amounts of distributable net income in 
the application of sections 661 and 662, in 
the case of a single trust having more than 
one beneficiary, substantially separate and 
independent shares of different beneficiaries 
in the trust shall be treated as separate 
trusts. The existence of such substantially 
separate and independent shares and the 
manner of treatment as separate trusts, in- 
cluding the application of subpart D, shall 
be determined in accordance with regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary or his 
delegate.” 

Amendment No. 163: On page 166, in sec- 
tion 665— 

(1) in subsection (a), strike out the last 
sentence. 

(2) strike out paragraphs (1) and (2) of 
subsection (b) and insert: 

“(1) amounts paid, credited, or required 
to be distributed to a beneficiary as income 
accumulated before the birth of such bene- 
ficiary or before such beneficiary attains the 
age of 21; 

“(2) amounts properly paid or credited to 
a beneficiary to meet the emergency needs 
of such beneficiary; 

“(3) amounts properly paid or credited to 
a beneficiary upon such beneficiary’s attain- 
ing a specified age or ages if— 

“(A) the total number of such distribu- 
tions cannot exceed 4 with respect to such 
beneficiary, 

“(B) the period between each such dis- 
tribution to such beneficiary is 4 years or 
more, and 

“(C) as of January 1, 1954, such distribu- 
tions are required by the specific terms of 
the governing instrument; and 

“(4) amounts properly paid or credited to 
a beneficiary as a final distribution of the 
trust if such final distribution is made more 
than 10 years after the date of the last 
transfer to such trust.” 

(3) strike out the first sentence of subsec- 
tion (c), and insert: “For purposes of this 
subpart, the term ‘taxes imposed on the 
trust’ means the amount of the taxes which 
are imposed for any taxable year on the trust 
under this chapter (without regard to this 
subpart) and which, under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or his delegate, are 
properly allocable to the undistributed por- 
tion of the distributable net income.” 

(4) in subsection (d), strike out “begin- 
ning before December 31, 1953.” and insert 
“to which this part does not apply. In the 
case of a preceding taxable year with respect 
to which a trust qualifies (without regard 
to this subpart) under the provisions of 
subpart B, for purposes of the application 
of this subpart to such trust for such tax- 
able year, such trust shall, in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary or his delegate, be treated as a trust 
to which subpart C applies.” 
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Amendment No. 164: On page 167, at the 
end of section 667, insert “For purposes of 
the preceding sentence, the amount of taxes 
which may not be refunded or credited to the 
trust shall be an amount equal to the excess 
cf (1) the taxes imposed on the trust for 
any preceding taxable year (computed with- 
out regard to the accumulation distribution 
for the taxable year) over (2) the amount 
of taxes for such preceding taxable year im- 
posed on the undistributed portion of dis- 
tributable net income of the trust for such 
preceding taxable year after the application 
of this subpart on account of the accumu- 
lation distribution determined for such tax- 
able year.” 

Amendment No. 165: On page 167, in sec- 
tion 668 (a)— 

(1) in the first sentence strike out “had 
such accumulation distribution actually 
been properly paid, credited, or required to 
be distributed” and insert “if such total had 
been paid to such beneficiary or benefi- 
ciaries”. 

(2) after the first sentence insert “The 
portion of such total included under the 
preceding sentence in the income of any 
beneficiary shall be based upon the same 
ratio as determined under the second sen- 
tence of section 662 (a) (2) for the taxable 
year in respect of which the accumulation 
distribution is determined.” 

Amendment No. 166: On page 168, in sec- 
tion 668 (b), strike out “with respect to 
amounts included in income of such benefi- 
ciaries in accordance with subsection (a) “. 

Amendment No. 167: On page 168, in sec- 
tion 672— 

(1) at the end of subsection (a), insert 
“A person having a general power of appoint- 
ment over the trust property shall be deemed 
to have a beneficial interest in the trust.” 

(2) in the last sentence of subsection (c), 
strike out clear“. 

Amendment No. 168: On page 169, in sec- 
tion 674 (b) (2), after “interest” insert, 
; but the grantor may be treated as the 
owner after the expiration of the period un- 
less the power is relinquished”. 

Amendment No. 169: On page 170, in sec- 
tion 674— 

(1) strike out the last sentence of sub- 
section (b) (5) and insert: “A power does 
not fall within the powers described in this 
paragraph if any person has a power to add 
to the beneficiary or beneficiaries or to a 
class of beneficiaries designated to receive 
the income or corpus, except where such 
action is to provide for after-born or after- 
adopted children.” 

(2) in subsection (b) (6), strike out sub- 
paragraph (A) and insert: 

“(A) to the beneficiary from whom distri- 
bution or application is withheld, to his es- 
tate, or to his appointees (or persons named 
as alternate takers in default of appoint- 
ment) provided that such beneficiary pos- 
sesses a power of appointment which does 
not exclude from the class of possible ap- 
pointees any person other than the benefi- 
ciary, his estate, his creditors, or the credi- 
tors of his estate, or“. 

(3) at the end of subsection (b) (6), insert 
“A power does not fall within the powers 
described in this paragraph if any person 
has a power to add to the beneficiary or bene- 
ficiaries or to a class of beneficiaries desig- 
nated to receive the income or corpus except 
where such action is to provide for after- 
born or after-adopted children.” 

(4) strike out the last sentence of sub- 
section (b) (7), and insert “A power does not 
fall within the powers described in this par- 
agraph if any person has a power to add to 
the beneficiary or beneficiaries or to a class 
of beneficiaries designated to receive the in- 
come or corpus, except where such action 
is to provide for after-born or after-adopted 
children.” 

(5) in subsection (b) (8), after “receipts” 
insert “and disbursements”. 
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(6) strike out the last sentence of subsec- 
tion (c), and insert “A power does not fall 
within the powers described in this sub- 
section if any person has a power to add to 
the beneficiary or beneficiaries or to a class of 
beneficiaries designated to receive the income 
or corpus, except where such action is to 
provide for after-born or after-adopted 
children.” 

(7) after subsection (c) insert: 

„d) Power to allocate income if limited 
by a standard: Subsection (a) shall not apply 
to a power solely exercisable (without the 
approval or consent of any other person) by 
a trustee or trustees, none of whom is the 
grantor or spouse living with the grantor, 
to distribute, apportion, or accumulate in- 
come to or for a beneficiary or beneficiaries, 
or to, or within a class of beneficiaries, 
whether or not the conditions of paragraph 
(6) or (7) of subsection (b) are satisfied, if 
such power is limited by a reasonably definite 
external standard which is set forth in the 
trust instrument. A power does not fall 
within the powers described in this subsec- 
tion if any person has a power to add to the 
beneficiary or beneficiaries or to a class of 
beneficiaries designated to receive the income 
or corpus except where such action is to 
provide for after-born or after-adopted 
children.” 

Amendment No. 170: On page 171, in sec- 
tion 675 (4), strike out the last sentence and 
insert: “For purposes of this paragraph, the 
term ‘power of administration’ means any 
one or more of the following powers: (A) a 
power to vote or direct the voting of stock 
or other securities of a corporation in which 
the holdings of the grantor and the trust 
are significant from the viewpoint of voting 
control; (B) a power to control the invest- 
ment of the trust funds either by directing 
investments or reinvestments, or by vetoing 
proposed investments or reinvestments, to 
the extent that the trust funds consist of 
stocks or securities of corporations in which 
the holdings of the grantor and the trust 
are significant from the viewpoint of voting 
control or (C) a power to reacquire the 
trust corpus by substituting other property 
of an equivalent value.” 

Amendment No. 171: On page 171, strike 
out section 676 and insert: 


“Sec. 676. Power to revoke. 

“(a) General rule: The grantor shall be 
treated as the owner of any portion of a 
trust, whether or not he is treated as such 
owner under any other provision of this part, 
where at any time the power to revest in the 
grantor title to such portion is exercisable 


by the grantor or a non-adverse party, or 


both. 

“(b) Power affecting beneficial enjoyment 
only after expiration of 10-year period: Sub- 
section (a) shall not apply to a power the 
exercise of which can only affect the bene- 
ficial enjoyment of the income for a period 
commencing after the expiration of a period 
such that a grantor would not be treated as 
the owner under section 673 if the power were 
a reversionary interest. But the grantor 
may be treated as the owner after the expi- 
ration of such period unless the power is re- 
linquished.” 

Amendment No. 172: On page 172, before 
the period at the end of section 677 (a), in- 
sert “; but the grantor may be treated as 
the owner after the expiration of the period 
unless the power is relinquished.” 

Amendment No. 173: On page 172, in sec- 
tion 678 (c), strike out “grantor” and insert 
“holder of the power”. 

Amendment No. 174: On page 174, in sec- 
tion 681, at the end of subsection (c), insert 
“Paragraph (1) shall not apply to income 
attributable to property of a decedent dying 
before January 1, 1951, which is transferred 
under his will to a trust created by such will. 
In the case of a trust created by the will of 
a decedent dying on or after January 1, 1951, 
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if income is required to be accumulated pur- 
suant to the mandatory terms of the will 
creating the trust paragraph (1) shall apply 
only to income accumulated during a taxa- 
ble year of the trust beginning more than 
21 years after the date of death of the last 
life in being designated in the trust instru- 
ment.” 

Amendment No. 175: On page 175, strike 
cut section 683 and insert: 


“Src. 683. Applicability of provisions. 


“(a) General rule: This part shall apply 
only to taxable years beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1953, and ending after the date 
of the enactment of this title. 

“(b) Exceptions: In the case of any bene- 
ficiary of an estate or trust— 

“(1) this part shall not apply to any 
amount paid, credited or to be distributed 
by the estate or trust in any taxable year 
of such estate or trust to which this part 
does not apply, and 

“(2) the Internal Revenue Code of 1939 
shall apply for purposes of determining the 
amount includible in the gross income of the 
beneficiary. 


To the extent that any amount paid, cred- 
ited, or to be distributed by an estate or 
trust in the first taxable year of such estate 
or trust to which this part applies would be 
treated, if the Internal Revenue Code of 
1939 were applicable, as paid, credited, or 
to be distributed on the last day of the pre- 
ceding taxable year, such amount shall not 
be taken into account for purposes of this 
part but shall be taken into account as pro- 
vided in the Internal Revenue Code of 1939.” 

Amendment No. 176: On page 177, in sec- 
tion 691— 

(1) in subsection (c) (2) (B), strike out 
“section 72 (j), relating to estate tax attrib- 
utable to certain annuities, and”. 

(2) after subsection (c) insert: 

“(d) Amounts received by surviving an- 
nuitant under joint and survivor annuity 
contract: 

“(1) Deduction for estate tax: For pur- 
poses of computing the deduction under 
subsection (c) (1) (A), amounts received 
by a surviving annuitant— 

“(A) as an annuity under a joint and sur- 
vivor annuity contract where the decedent 
annuitant died after December 31, 1953, and 
after the annuity starting date (as defined 
in section 72 (c) (4)), and 

“(B) during the surviving annuitant’s life 
expectancy period, 
shall, to the extent included in gross income 
under section 72, be considered as amounts 
included in gross income under subsection 
(a). 
“(2) Net value for estate tax purposes: In 
determining the net value for estate tax pur- 
poses under subsection (c) (2) (B) for pur- 
poses of this subsection, the value for estate 
tax purposes of the items described in para- 
graph (1) of this subsection shall be com- 
puted— 

“(A) by determining the excess of the 
value of the annuity at the date of the death 
of the deceased annuitant over the total 
amount excludible from the gross income of 
the surviving annuitant under section 72 
during the surviving annuitant’s life expec- 
tancy period, and 

“(B) by multiplying the figure so obtained 
by the ratio which the value of the annuity 
for estate tax purposes bears to the value of 
the annuity at the date of the death of the 
deceased. 

“(3) Definitions: For purposes of this sub- 
section— 

“(A) The term ‘life expectancy period’ 
means the period beginning with the first 
day of the first period for which an amount 
is received by the surviving annuitant under 
the contract and ending with the close of the 
taxable year with or in which falls the ter- 
mination of the life expectancy of the sur- 
viving annuitant. For purposes of this sub- 
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paragraph the life expectancy of the surviv- 
ing annuitant shall be determined as of the 
date of the death of the deceased annuitant 
with reference to actuarial tables prescribed 
by the Secretary or his delegate. 

“(B) The surviving annuitant's expected 
return under the contract shall be computed, 
as of the death of the deceased annuitant, 
with reference to actuarial tables prescribed 
by the Secretary or his delegate.” 

(3) in subsection (d), strike out “(d)” 
and insert “(e)”. 

Amendment No. 177: On pages 178 through 
189, strike out subchapter K and insert: 

“Subchapter K—Partners and partnerships 
“Part I. Determination of tax liability. 
“Part II. Contributions, distributions, and 

transfers. 
“Part III. Definitions. 
“Part IV. Effective date for subchapter. 


“PART I—DETERMINATION OF TAX LIABILITY 
“Sec. 701. Partners, not partnership, subject 
to tax. 


“Sec. 702. Income and credits of partner. 

“Sec. 703. Partnership computations. 

“Sec. 704. Partner’s distributive share. 

“Sec. 705. Determination of basis of partner's 
interest. 

“Sec. 706. Taxable years of partner and part- 
nership. 

“Sec. 707. Transactions between partner and 
partnership. 

“Sec. 708. Continuation of partnership. 


“Sec. 701. Partners, not partnership, subject 
to tax. 

“A partnership as such shall not be sub- 
ject to the income tax imposed by this chap- 
ter. Persons carrying on business as part- 
ners shall be liable for income tax only in 
their separate or individual capacities. 


“Sec. 702. Income and credits of partner. 

“(a) General rule: In determining his in- 
come tax, each partner shall take into ac- 
count separately his distributive share of the 
partnership’s— 

“(1) gains and losses from sales or ex- 
changes of capital assets held for not more 
than 6 months, 

“(2) gains and losses from sales or ex- 
changes of capital assets held for more than 
6 months, 

“(3) gains and losses from sales or ex- 
changes of property described in section 1231 
(relating to certain property used in a trade 
or business and involuntary conversions), 

“(4) charitable contributions (as defined 
in section 170 (c)), 

“(5) dividends with respect to which a 
credit is allowable under section 34 or a de- 
duction allowable under part VIII of sub- 
chapter B, 

“(6) taxes, described in section 901, paid 
or accrued to foreign countries and to pos- 
sessions of the United States, 

“(7) partially tax-exempt interest on ob- 
ligations of the United States or on obliga- 
tions of instrumentalities of the United 
States as described in section 35 or section 
242 (but, if the partnership elects to amortize 
the premiums on bonds as provided in sec- 
tion 171, the amount received on such obli- 
gations shall be reduced by the reduction 
provided under section 171 (a) (3)). 

“(8) other items of income, gain, loss, de- 


egulations 
his delegate, and 

“(9) taxable income or loss, exclusive of 
items requiring separate computation under 
other paragraphs of this subsection. 

“(b) Character of items constituting dis- 
tributive share: The character of any item 
of income, gain, loss, deduction, or credit in- 
cluded in a partner's distributive share un- 
der paragraphs (1) through (8) of subsection 
(a) shall be determined as if such item were 
realized directly from the source from which 
realized by the partnership, or incurred in 
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the same manner as incurred by the partner- 
ship. 

“(c) Gross income of a partner: In any 
case where it is necessary to determine the 
gross income of a partner for purposes of this 
title, such amount shall include his distribu- 
tive share of the gross income of the partner- 
ship. 


“Sec. 703. Partnership computations. 


“(a) Income and deductions: The taxable 
income of a partnership shall be computed in 
the same manner as in the case of an indi- 
vidual except that— 

“(1) the items described in section 702 (a) 
shall be separately stated, and 

“(2) the following deductions shall not be 
allowed to the partnership: 

“(A) the standard deduction provided in 
section 141, 

“(B) the deductions for personal exemp- 
tions provided in section 151, 

“(C) the deduction for taxes provided in 
section 164 (a) with respect to taxes, de- 
scribed in section 901, paid or accrued to for- 
eign countries and to possessions of the 
United States, 

“(D) the deduction for charitable contri- 
butions provided in section 170, 

“(E) the net operating loss deduction pro- 
vided in section 172, and 

“(F) the additional itemized deductions 
for individuals provided in part VII of sub- 
chapter B (sec. 211 and following). 

“(b) Elections of the partnership: Any 
election affecting the computation of tax- 
able income derived from a partnership shall 
be made by the partnership, except that the 
election under section 901, relating to taxes 
of foreign countries and possessions of the 
United States, shall be made by each partner 
separately. 

“Sec. 704. Partner's distributive share. 


“(a) Effect of partnership agreement: A 
partner's distributive share of income, gain, 
loss, deduction, or credit shall, except as 
otherwise provided in this section, be de- 
termined by the partnership agreement. 

“(b) Distributive share determined by in- 
come or loss ratio: A partner’s distributive 
share of any item of income, gain, loss, de- 
duction, or credit shall be determined in ac- 
cordance with his distributive share of tax- 
able income or loss of the partnership, as 
described in section 702 (a) (9), for the 
taxable year, if— 

“(1) the partnership agreement does not 
provide as to the partner's distribuive share 
of such item, or 

“(2) the principal purpose of any provision 
in the partnership agreement with respect 
to the partner’s distributive share of such 
item is the avoidance of evasion of any tax 
imposed by this subtitle. 

“(c) Contributed property: 

“(1) General rule: In determining a part- 
ner’s distributive share of items described in 
section 702 (a), depreciation, depletion, or 
gain or loss with respect to property contrib- 
uted to the partnership by partner shall, 
except to the extent otherwise provided in 
paragraph (2) or (3), be allocated among 
the partners in the same manner as if such 
property had been purchased by the partner- 
ship. 

“(2) Effect of partnership agreement: If 
the partnership agreement so provides, de- 
preciation, depletion, or gain or loss with 
respect to property contributed to the part- 
nership by a partner shall, under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate, 
be shared among the partners so as to take 
account of the variation between the basis 
of the to the partnership and its 


fair market value at the time of contribu- 
tion. 

“(3) Undivided interests: If the partner- 
ship agreement does not provide otherwise, 
depreciation, depletion, or gain or loss with 
respect to undivided interests in property 
contributed to a partnership shall be deter- 
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mined as though such undivided interests 
had not been contributed to the partnership. 
This paragraph shall apply only if all the 
partners had undivided interests in such 
property prior to contribution and their in- 
terests in the capital and profits of the part- 
nership correspond with such undivided in- 
terests. 

d) Limitation on allowance of losses: A 
partner’s distributive share of partnership 
loss (including capital loss) shall be allowed 
only to the extent of the adjusted basis of 
such partner's interest in the partnership 
at the end of the partnership year in which 
such loss occured. Any excess of such loss 
over such basis shall be allowed as a deduc- 
tion at the end of the partnership year in 
which such excess is repaid to the partner- 
ship. 

“(e) Family partnerships: 

“(1) Recognition of interest created by 
purchase or gift: A person shall be recog- 
nized as a partner for purposes of this sub- 
title if he owns a capital interest in a part- 
nership in which capital is a material in- 
come-producing factor, whether or not such 
interest was derived by purchase or gift from 
any other person. 

“(2) Distributive share of donee includi- 
ble in gross income: In the case of any part- 
nership interest created by gift, the distribu- 
tive share of the donee under the partner- 
ship agreement shall be includible in his 
gross income, except to the extent that such 
share is determined without allowance of 
reasonable compensation for services ren- 
dered to the partnership by the donor, and 
except to the extent that the portion of such 
share attributable to donated capital is pro- 
portionately greater than the share of the 
donor attributable to the donor's capital. 
The distributive share of a partner in the 
earnings of the partnership shall not be 
diminished because of absence due to mili- 
tary service. 

“(3) Purchase of interest by member of 
family: For purposes of this section, an in- 
terest purchased by one member of a family 
from another shall be considered to be 
created by gift from the seller, and the fair 
market value of the purchased interest shall 
be considered to be donated capital. The 
‘family’ of any individual shall include only 
his spouse, ancestors, and lineal descendants, 
and any trusts for the primary benefit of 
such persons. 


“Sec. 705. Determination of basis of part- 
ner's interest. 


“(a) General rule: The adjusted basis of a 
partner's interest in a partnership shall, ex- 
cept as provided in subsection (b), be the 
basis of such interest determined under sec- 
tion 722 (relating to contributions to a part- 
nership) or section 742 (relating to trans- 
fers of partnership interests) — 

“(1) increased by the sum of his distribu- 
tive share for the taxable year and prior 
taxable years of— 

“(A) taxable income of the partnership 
as determined under section 703 (a), 

“(B) income of the partnership exempt 
from tax under this title, and 

“(C) the excess of the deductions for de- 
pletion over the basis of the property subject 
to depletion; and 

“(2) decreased (but not below zero) by 
distributions by the partnership as provided 
in section 733 and by the sum of his dis- 
tributive share for the taxable year and prior 
taxable years of— 

“(A) losses of the partnership, and 

“(B) expenditures of the partnership not 
deductible in computing its taxable income 
and not properly chargeable to capital ac- 
count. 

“(b) Alternative rule: The Secretary or his 
delegate shall prescribe by regulations the 
circumstances under which the adjusted 
basis of a partner’s interest in a partnership 
may be determined by reference to his pro- 
portionate share of the adjusted basis of 
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partnership property upon a termination of 
the partnership. 


“Sec. 706. Taxable years of partner and part- 
nership. 

“(a) Year in which partnership income is 
includible: In computing the taxable income 
of a partner for a taxable year, the inclusions 
required by section 702 and section 707 (c) 
with respect to a partnership shall be based 
on the income, gain, loss, deduction, or cred- 
it of the partnership for any taxable year of 
the partnerhip ending within or with the 
taxable year of the partner. 

“(b) Adoption of taxable year: 

“(1) Partnership’s taxable year: The tax- 
able year of a partnership shall be deter- 
mined as though the partnership were a tax- 
payer. A partnership may not change to, or 
adopt, a taxable year other than that of all 
its principal partners unless it establishes, to 
the satisfaction of the Secretary or his dele- 
gate, a business purpose therefor. 

“(2) Partner’s taxable year: A partner may 
not change to a taxable year other than that 
of a partnership in which he is a principal 
partner unless he establishes, to the satisfac- 
tion of the Secretary or his delegate, a busi- 
ness purpose therefor. 

“(3) Principal partner: For the purpose of 
this subsection, a principal partner is a part- 
ner having an interest of 5 percent or more 
in partnership profits or capital. 

“(c) Closing of partnership year: 

“(1) General rule: Except in the case of a 
termination of a partnership and except as 
provided in paragraph (2) of this subsection, 
the taxable year of a partnership shall not 
close as the result of the death of a partner, 
the entry of a new partner, the liquidation 
of a partner’s interest in the partnership, or 
the sale or exchange of a partner’s interest in 
the partnership. 

“(2) Partner who retires or sells interest 
in partnership: 

“(A) Disposition of entire interest: The 
taxable year of a partnership shall close— 

“(i) with respect to a partner who sells 
or exchanges his entire interest in a partner- 
ship, and 

“(ii) with respect to a partner whose in- 

terest is liquidated, except that the taxable 
year of a partnership with respect to a part- 
ner who dies shall not close prior to the 
end of the partnership’s taxable year for the 
remaining partners unless the partnership 
agreement so provides. 
Such partner's distributive share of items 
described in section 702 (a) for such year 
shall be determined under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or his delegate. 

“(B) Disposition of less than entire in- 
terest: The taxable year of a partnership 
shall not close (other than at the end of 
a partnership’s taxable year as determined 
under subsection (b) (1)) with respect to a 
partner who sells or exchanges less than 
his entire interest in the partnership or with 
respect to a partner whose interest is re- 
duced, but such partner’s distributive share 
of items described in section 702 (a) shall 
be determined by taking into account his 
varying interests in the partnership during 
the taxable year. 


“Src. 707. Transactions between partner and 
partnership. 

„(a) Partner not acting in capacity as 
partner: If a partner engages in a transac- 
tion with a partnership other than in his 
capacity as a member of such partnership, 
the transaction shall, except as otherwise 
provided in this section, be considered as 
occurring between the partnership and one 
who is not a partner. 

“(b) Certain sales or exchanges of prop- 
erty with respect to controlled partnerships: 

“(1) Losses disallowed: No deduction 
shall be allowed in respect to losses from 
sales or exchanges of property (other than 
an interest in the partnership), directly or 
indirectly, between— 
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“(A) a partnership and a partner owning, 
directly or indirectly, more than 50 percent 
of the capital interest, or the profits interest, 
in such partnership, or 

“(B) two partnerships in which the same 

persons own, directly or indirectly, more 
than 50 percent of the capital interests or 
profits interests. 
In the case of a subsequent sale or exchange 
by a transferee described in this paragraph, 
section 267 (d) shall be applicable as if 
the loss were disallowed under section 267 
(a) (1). 

“(2) Gains treated as ordinary income: 
In the case of a sale or exchange, directly 
or indirectly, of property, which in the hands 
of the transferee, is property other than a 
capital asset as defined in section 1221— 

“(A) between a partnership and a part- 
ner owning, directly or indirectly, more than 
80 percent of the capital interest, or profits 
interest, in such partnership, or 

“(B) between two partnerships in which 
the same persons own, directly or indirectly, 
more than 80 percent of the capital interests 
or profits interests, 
any gain recognized shall be considered as 
gain from the sale or exchange of property 
other than a capital asset. 

“(3) Ownership of a capital or profits in- 
terest: For purposes of paragraphs (1) and 
(2) of this subsection, the ownership of a 
capital or profits interest in a partnership 
shall be determined in accordance with the 
rules for constructive ownership of stock 
provided in section 267 (c) other than para- 
graph (3) of such section. 

“(c) Guaranteed payments: To the extent 
determined without regard to the income 
of the partnership, payments to a partner 
for services or the use of capital shall be 
considered as made to one who is not a 
member of the partnership, but only for 
the purposes of section 61 (a) (relating to 
gross income) and section 162 (a) (relating 
to trade or business expenses). 


“Sec. 708. Continuation of partnership. 

“(a) General rule: For purposes of this 
subchapter, an existing partnership shall be 
considered as continuing if it is not 
terminated. 

“(b) Termination: 

“(1) General rule: Except as provided in 
subsection (c), a partnership shall be con- 
sidered as terminated only if— 

“(A) no part of any business, financial op- 
eration, or venture of the partnership con- 
tinues to be carried on by any of its partners 
in a partnership, or 

“(B) within a 12-month period there is a 
sale or other disposition of 50 percent or 
more of the total interest in partnership 
capital and profits. 

“(2) Rules for application of paragraph 
(1): 

“(A) Merger or consolidations: In the 
case of the merger or consolidation of two or 
more partnerships, the resulting partner- 
ship shall, for purposes of paragraph (1) (B), 
be considered the continuation of any merg- 
ing or consolidating partnership whose 
members own an interest of more than 50 
percent in the capital and profits of the 
resulting partnership. 

“(B) Division of a partnership: In the case 
of a division of a partnership into two or 
more partnerships, the resulting partner- 
ships (other than any resulting partnership 
the members of which had an interest of 50 
percent or less in the capital and profits of 
the prior partnership) shall for the purpose 
of paragraph (1) (B), be considered a con- 
tinuation of the prior partnership. 

“(c) Election: A partnership which would 
be considered as terminated under subsec- 
tion (b) may elect, subject to regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate, 
to be considered as a continuing partnership. 
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“PART II—CONTRIBUTIONS, DISTRIBUTIONS, AND 
TRANSFERS 


“Subpart A—Contributions to a partnership. 

“Subpart B—Distributions by a partnership. 

“Subpart C—Transfers of interests in a part- 
nership. ` 

“Subpart D—Provisions common to other 
subparts. 


“Subpart A—Contributions to a Partnership 


“Sec. 721. Nonrecognition of gain or loss on 
contribution. 
722. Basis of contributing partner's 
interest. 
“Sec. 723. Basis of property contributed to 
partnership. 


“Sec. 721. Nonrecognition of gain or loss on 
contribution. 


“No gain or loss shall be recognized to a 
partnership or to any of its partners in the 
case of a contribution of property to the 
partnership in exchange for an interest in 
the partnership. 


“Sec. 722. Basis of contributing partner’s 
interest. 


“The basis of an interest in a partnership 
acquired by a contribution of property, in- 
cluding money, to the partnership shall be 
the amount of such money and the adjusted 
basis of such property to the contributing 
partner at the time of the contribution. 


“Sec. 723. Basis of property contributed to 
partnership. 


“The basis of property contributed to a 
partnership by a partner shall be the ad- 
justed basis of such property to the con- 
tributing partner at the time of the con- 
tribution. 


“Subpart B—Distributions by a Partnership 


“Sec. 731. Extent of recognition of gain or 
loss on distribution. 

“Sec. 732. Basis of distributed property 
other than money. 

“Sec. 733. Basis of distributee partner’s 
interest. 

“Sec. 734. Optional adjustment to basis of 
undistributed partnership prop- 
erty. 

“Sec. 735. Character of gain or loss on dis- 
position of distributed property. 

“Sec. 736. Payments to a retiring partner or 
a deceased partner’s successor 
in interest. 


“Sec. 731. Extent of recognition of gain or 
loss on distribution. 


“(a) Partners: In the case of a distribu- 
tion by a partnership to a partner— 

“(1) gain shall not be recognized to such 
partner, except to the extent that any 
money distributed exceeds the adjusted basis 
of such partner’s interest in the partner- 
ship immediately before the distribution, and 

“(2) loss shall not be recognized to such 
partner, except that upon a distribution in 
liquidation of a partner’s interest in a part- 
nership where no property other than that 
described in subparagraph (A) or (B) is dis- 
tributed to such partner, loss shall be recog- 
nized to the extent of the excess of the 
adjusted basis of such partner’s interest 
in the partnership over the sum of— 

“(A) any money distributed, and 

“(B) the basis to the distributee, as deter- 

mined under section 732, of any unrealized 
receivable (as defined in section 751 (c)) 
and inventory (as defined in section 751 (d) 
(2))- 
Any gain or loss recognized under this sub- 
section shall be considered as gain or loss 
from the sale or exchange of the partner- 
ship interest of the distributee partner. 

“(b) Partnerships: No gain or loss shall 
be recognized to a partnership on a distribu- 
tion to a partner of property, including 
money. 

“(c) Exceptions: This section shall not 
apply to the extent otherwise provided by 
section 736 (relating to payment to a retiring 
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partner or a deceased partner's successor in 
interest) and section 751 (relating to un- 
realized receivables and inventory items). 


“Sec. 732. Basis of distributed property other 
than money. 

“(a) Distributions other than in liquida- 
tion of a partner’s interest: 

(1) General rule: The basis of property 
(other than money) distributed by a part- 
nership to a partner other than in liquida- 
tion of the partner’s interest shall, except 
as provided in paragraph (2), be its adjusted 
basis to the partnership immediately before 
such distribution, 

“(2) Limitation: The basis to the distrib- 
utee partner of property to which paragraph 
(1) is applicable shall not exceed the ad- 
justed basis of such partner’s interest in the 
partnership reduced by any money distrib- 
uted in the same transaction. 

“(b) Distributions in liquidation: The 
basis of property (other than money) dis- 
tributed by a partnership to a partner in 
liquidation of the partner’s interest shall be 
an amount equal to the adjusted basis of 
such partner's interest in the partnership 
reduced by any money distributed in the 
same transaction. 

„(o) Allocation of basis: The basis of dis- 
tributed properties to which subsection (a) 
(2) or subsection (b) is applicable shall be 
allocated— 

“(1) first to any unrealized receivables 
(as defined in section 751 (c)) and inven- 
tory items (as defined in section 751 (d) 
(2)) in an amount equal to the adjusted 
basis of each such property to the partner- 
ship (or if the basis to be allocated is less 
than the sum of the adjusted bases of such 
properties to the partnership, in proportion 
to such bases), and 

(2) to the extent of any remaining basis, 
to any other distributed properties in pro- 
portion to their adjusted bases to the part- 
nership. 

“(d) Special partnership basis to trans- 
feree: For purposes of subsection (a), (b), 
and (c), a partner who acquired all or a 
part of his interest by transfer, and to 
whom a distribution of property (other than 
money) was made within 2 years after such 
transfer, may elect, under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or his delegate, to 
treat as the adjusted partnership basis of 
any property distributed with respect to the 
transferred interest so much of the adjusted 
basis of his partnership interest acquired by 
transfer as is attributable to the distributed 
property and to any other property in which 
he has relinquished an interest. The Sec- 
retary or his delegate may by regulations 
require the application of this subsection 
in the case of a distribution to a transferee 
partner, whether or not made within 2 years 
after the transfer, if the fair market value 
of the property distributed (other than 
money) exceeds 110 percent of its adjusted 
basis to the partnership immediately prior 
to such distribution. 

“(e) Exemption: This section shall not 
apply to the extent that a distribution is 
treated as a sale or exchange of property 
under section 751 (b) (relating to unrealized 
receivables and inventory items). 


“Sec. 733. Basis of distributee partner's in- 
terest. 

“In the case of a distribution by a partner- 
ship to a partner other than in liquidation 
of a partner’s interest, the adjusted basis 
to such partner of his interest in the part- 
nership shall be reduced (but not below 
zero) by— 

“(1) the amount of any money distributed 
to such partner, and 

“(2) the amount of the basis to such part- 
ner of distributed property other than 
money, as determined under section 732. 
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“Sec. 731. Optional adjustment to basis of 
undistributed partnership prop- 
erty. 

“(a) General rule: The basis of partner- 
ship property shall not be adjusted as the 
result of a distribution of property to a 
partner unless the election, provided in sec- 
tion 754 (relating to optional adjustment 
to basis of partnership property), is in effect 
with respect to such partnership. 

“(b) Method of adjustment: In the case 
of a distribution of property to a partner, 
a partnership, with respect to which the 
election provided in section 754 is in effect, 
shall— 

“(1) increase the adjusted basis of part- 
nership property by— 

“(A) the amount of any gain recognized 
to the distributee partner with respect to 
such distribution under section 731 (a) (1), 
and 

(B) in the case of distributed property to 
which section 732 (a) (2) or (b) applies, 
the excess of the adjusted basis of the dis- 
tributed property to the partnership im- 
mediately before the distribution (as ad- 
justed by section 732 (d)) over the basis of 
the distributed property to the distributee, 
as determined under section 732, or 

“(2) decrease the adjusted basis of part- 
nership property by— 

“(A) the amount of any loss recognized to 
the distributee partner with respect to such 
distribution under section 731 (a) (2), and 

“(B) in the case of distributed property 
to which section 732 (b) applies, the excess 
of the basis of the distributed property to 
the distributee, as determined under section 
732, over the adjusted basis of the distrib- 
uted property to the partnership imme- 
diately before such distribution (as adjusted 
by sec. 732 (d)). 

“(c) Allocation of basis: The allocation 
of basis among partnership properties where 
subsection (b) is applicable shall be made 
in accordance with the rules provided in 
section 755. 


“Sec. 735. Character of gain or loss on dis- 
position of distributed property. 

“(a) Sale or exchange of certain distrib- 
uted property: 

“(1) Unrealized receivables: Gain or loss 
on the disposition by a distributee partner 
of unrealized receivables (as defined in sec- 
tion 751 (c)) distributed by a partnership, 
shall be considered gain or loss from the 
sale or exchange of property other than a 
capital asset. 

“(2) Inventory items: Gain or loss on 
the sale or exchange by a distributee part- 
ner of inventory items (as defined in sec. 
751 (d) (2)) distributed by a partner- 
ship shall, if sold or exchanged within 5 
years from the date of the distribution, be 
considered gain or loss from the sale or ex- 
change of property other than a capital 
asset. 

“(b) Holding period for distributed prop- 
erty: In determining the period for which 
a partner has held property received in a 
distribution from a partnership (other than 
for purposes of subsection (a) (2)), there 
shall be included the holding period of the 
partnership, as determined under section 
1223, with respect to such property. 


“Sec. 736. Payments to a retiring partner or 
a deceased partner's successor 
in interest. 

„(a) Payments considered as distributive 
share or guaranteed payment: Payments 
made in liquidation of the interest of a 
retiring partner or a deceased partner shall, 
except as provided in subsection (b), be 
considered— 

“(1) asa distributive share to the recipient 
of partnership income if the amount thereof 
is determined with regard to the income of 
the partnership, or 
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“(2) as a guaranteed payment described in 
section 707 (c) if the amount thereof is 
determined without regard to the income of 
the partnership. 
ites Payments for interest in partner- 

41) General rule: Payments made in 
liquidation of the interest of a retiring part - 
ner or a deceased partner shall, to the extent 
such payments (other than payments de- 
scribed in paragraph (2)), are determined, 
under regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary or his delegate, to be made in exchange 
for the interest of such partner in partner- 
ship property, be considered as a distribution 
by the partnership and not as a distributive 
share or guaranteed payment under sub- 
section (a). 

“(2) Special rules: For purposes of this 
subsection, payments in exchange for an in- 
terest in partnership property shall not in- 
clude amounts paid for— 

“(A) unrealized receivables of the part- 
nership (as defined in section 751 (c)), or 

“(B) good will of the partnership, except 
to the extent that the partnership agree- 
ment provides for a payment with reaped’ 
to good will, 


“Subpart C—Transfers of interests in a 
partnership 

“Sec. 741. Recognition and character of gain 
or loss on sale or exchange. 

“Sec. 742. Basis of transferee partner’s in- 
terest. 

“Sec. 743. Optional adjustment to basis of 
partnership property. 


“Sec, 741. Recognition and character of gain 
or loss on sale or exchange. 


“In the case of a sale or exchange of an 
interest in a partnership, gain or loss shall 
be recognized to the transferor partner. 
Such gain or loss shall be considered as gain 
or loss from the sale or exchange of a capital 
asset, except as otherwise provided in sec- 
tion 751 (relating to unrealized receivables 
and inventory items which have appreciated 
substantially in value). 


“Sec, 742. Basis of transferee partner's in- 
terest. 


“The basis of an interest in a partner- 
ship acquired other than by contribution 
shall be determined under part II of sub- 
chapter O (sec. 1011 and following). 


“Sec. 743. Optional adjustment to basis of 
partnership property. 

“(a) General rule: The basis of partner- 
ship property shall not be adjusted as the 
result of a transfer of an interest in a 
partnership by sale or exchange or on the 
death of a partner unless the election pro- 
vided by section 754 (relating to optional 
adjustment to basis of partnership property) 
is in effect with respect to such partnership. 

“(b) Adjustment to basis of partnership 
property: In the case of a transfer of an 
interest in a partnership by sale or exchange 
or upon the death of a partner, a partner- 
ship with respect to which the election pro- 
vided in section 754 is in effect shall— 

“(1) increase the adjusted basis of the 
partnership property by the excess of the 
basis to the transferee partner of his inter- 
est in the partnership over the adjusted basis 
to the transferor partner of his interest in 
the partnership immediately before the 
transfer, or 

“(2) decrease the adjusted basis of the 
partnership property by the excess of the 
adjusted basis to the transferor partner of 
his interest in the partnership immediately 
before the transfer over the basis to the 
transferee partner of his interest in the 
partnership. 

Under regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary or his delegate, such increase or de- 
crease shall constitute an adjustment to the 
basis of partnership property with respect 
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to the transferee partner only, except that 
such adjustment shall be allocated among 
the partners with respect to property pre- 
viously contributed to the partnership by a 
partner to the extent that the increase or 
decrease is attributable to the difference be- 
tween the adjusted basis of the property in 
the hands of the transferor immediately 
prior to its contribution to the partnership 
and the fair market value of the property 
at such time. In the case of an adjustment 
under this subsection to the basis of part- 
nership property subject to depletion, any 
depletion allowable shall be determined sep- 
arately for the transferee partner with re- 
spect to his interest in such property. 
“(c) Allocation of basis: The allocation 
of basis among partnership properties where 
subsection (b) is applicable shall be made 
in accordance with the rules provided in sec- 
tion 755. 
“Subpart D—Provisions common to other 
subparts 


Unrealized receivables and inven- 
tory items. 

“Sec. 752. Treatment of certain liabilities. 
„Sec. 753. Partner receiving income in re- 
spect of decedent. 

“Sec. 754. Manner of electing optional ad- 
justment to basis of partnership 
property. 

Rules for allocation of basis. 


Unrealized receivable and inven- 
tory items. 

“(a) Sale or exchange of interest in part- 
nership: The amount of any money, or the 
fair market value of any property, received 
by a transferor partner in exchange for all 
or a part of his interest in the partnership 
attributable to— 

“(1) unrealized receivables of the part- 
nership, or 

(2) inventory items of the partnership 
which have appreciated substantially in 
value, 
shall be considered as an amount realized 
from the sale or exchange of property other 
than a capital asset. 

“(b) Certain distributions treated as sales 
or exchanges: 

“(1) General rule: To the extent a part- 
ner receives in a distribution— 

“(A) more than his proportionate share 
of the value of partnership property de- 
scribed in subsection (a) (1) or (2), or 

“(B) more than his proportionate share of 
the value of partnership property (includ- 
ing money) other than property described in 
subsection (a) (1) or (2), 
such distribution shall, under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate, 
be considered as a sale or exchange of prop- 
erty between the distributee and the part- 
nership (as constituted after the distribu- 
tion). 

“(2) Exceptions: paragraph (1) shall not 
apply to— 

“(A) a distribution of property which the 
distributee contributed to the partnership, 
or 

“(B) payments, described in section 736 
(a), to a retiring partner or successor in 
interest of a deceased partner. 

(e) Unrealized receivables: For purposes 
of this subchapter, the term ‘unrealized re- 
ceivables’ includes, to the extent not pre- 
viously includible in income under the 
method of accounting used by the partner- 
ship, any rights (contractual or otherwise) 
to payment for— 

“(1) goods delivered, or to be delivered, 
to the extent the proceeds therefrom would 
be treated as amounts received from the sale 


or exchange of property other than a capi- 
tal asset, or 


“(2) services rendered, or to be rendered. 

d) Inventory items which have appreci- 
ated substantially in value: 

“(1) Substantial appreciation: Inventory 
items of the partnership shall be considered 


“Sec. 751. 


“Sec. 755. 
“Sec. 751. 
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to have appreciated substantially in value if 
their fair market value exceeds— 

“(A) 120 percent of the adjusted basis to 
the partnership of such property, and 

“(B) 10 percent of the fair market value 
of all partnership property, other than 
money. 

“(2) Inventory items: For purposes of this 
subchapter the term ‘inventory items’ 
means— 

“(A) property of the partnership of the 
kind described in section 1221 (1), 

“(B) any other property of the partnership 
which, on sale or exchange by the partner- 
ship, would be considered property other 
than a capital asset and other than prop- 
erty described in section 1231, and 

“(C) any other property held by the part- 
nership which, if held by the selling or dis- 
tributee partner, would be considered prop- 
erty of the type described in subparagraph 
(A) or (B). 


“Sec. 752. Treatment of certain liabilities. 


„(a) Increase in partner's liabilities: Any 
increase in a partner’s share of the liabilities 
of a partnership, or any increase in a part- 
ner’s individual liabilities by reason of the 
assumption by such partner of partnership 
liabilities, shall be considered as a contribu- 
tion of money by such partner to the part- 
nership. 

“(b) Decrease in partner's liabilities: Any 
decrease in a partner’s share of the liabilities 
of a partnership, or any decrease in a part- 
ner’s individual liabilities by reason of the 
assumption by the partnership of such indi- 
vidual liabilities, shall be considered as a 
distribution of money to the partner by the 
partnership. 

„(e) Liability to which property is sub- 
ject: For purposes of this section, a liability 
to which property is subject shall, to the 
extent of the fair market value of such prop- 
erty, be considered as a liability of the owner 
of the property. 

“(d) Sale or exchange of an interest: In the 
case of a sale or exchange of an interest in a 
partnership, liabilities shall be treated in 
the same manner as liabilities in connection 
with the sale or exchange of property not 
associated with partnerships. 


“Sec. 753. Partner receiving income in respect 
of decedent. 


“The amount includible in the gross in- 
come of a successor in interest of a deceased 
partner under section 736 (a) shall be con- 
sidered income in respect of a decedent under 
section 691. 


“Sec. 754. Manner of electing optional adjust- 
ment to basis of partnership 
property. 

“If a partnership files an election, in ac- 
cordance with regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary or his delegate, the basis of part- 
nership property shall be adjusted, in the 
case of a distribution of property, in the 
manner provided in section 734 and, in the 
case of a transfer of a partnership interest, 
in the manner provided in section 743. Such 
an election shall apply with respect to all 
distributions of property by the partnership 
and to all transfers of interests in the part- 
nership during the taxable year with respect 
to which such election was filed and all sub- 
sequent taxable years. Such election may 
be revoked by the partnership, subject to 
such limitations as may be provided by 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary or 
his delegate. 


“Sec. 755. Rules for allocation of basis. 
“(a) General rule: Any increase or decrease 
in the adjusted basis of partnership property 
under section 734 (b) (relating to the op- 
tional adjustment to the basis of undistrib- 
uted partnership property) or section 743 
(b) (relating to the optional adjustment to 
the basis of partnership property in the case 
of a transfer of an interest in a partnership) 
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shall, except as provided in subsection (b), 
be allocated— 

“(1) in a manner which has the effect of 
reducing the difference between the fair mar- 
ket value and the adjusted basis of partner- 
ship properties, or 

“(2) in any other manner permitted by 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary or 
his delegate. 

“(b) Special rule: In applying the alloca- 
tion rules provided in subsection (a), in- 
creases or decreases in the adjusted basis of 
partnership property arising from a distribu- 
tion of, or a transfer of an interest attribut- 
able to, property consisting of— 

“(1) capital assets and property described 
in section 1231 (b), or 

(2) any other property of the partnership, 
shall be allocated to partnership property of 
a like character except that the basis of any 
such partnership property shall not be re- 
duced below zero. If, in the case of a dis- 
tribution, the adjustment to basis of prop- 
erty described in paragraph (1) or (2) is 
prevented by the absence of such property 
or by insufficient adjusted basis for such 
property, such adjustment shall be applied 
to subsequently acquired property of a like 
character in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate. 


“PART III—DEFINITIONS 
“Sec. 761. Terms defined. 
“Sec. 761. Terms defined. 

“(a) Partnership: For purposes of this 
subtitle, the term ‘partnership’ includes a 
syndicate, group, pool, joint venture, or 
other unincorporated organization through 
or by means of which any business, financial 
operation, or venture is carried on, and which 
is not, within the meaning of this title, a 
corporation or a trust or estate. Under reg- 
ulations the Secretary or his delegate may, 
at the election of all the members of an un- 
incorporated organization, exclude such or- 
ganization from the application of all or 
part of this subchapter, if it is availed of— 

“(1) for investment purposes only and not 
for the active conduct of a business, or 

“(2) for the joint production, extraction, 
or use of property, but not for the purpose of 
selling services or property produced or ex- 
tracted, 
if the income of the members of the organ- 
ization may be adequately determined with- 
out the computation of partnership taxable 
income. 

“(b) Partner: For purposes of this sub- 
title, the term ‘partner’ means a member of 
a partnership. 

“(c) Partnership agreement: For purposes 
of this subchapter, a partnership agreement 
includes any modifications of the partner- 
ship agreement agreed to by all the partners, 
or adopted in such other manner as may be 
provided by the partnership agreement, 

„dd) Liquidation of a partner’s interest: 
For purposes of this subchapter, the term 
‘liquidation of a partner’s interest’ means 
the termination of a partner's entire interest 
in a partnership by means of a distribution 
to the partner by the partnership. 


“PART IV—EFFECTIVE DATE FOR SUBCHAPTER 
“Sec, 771. Effective date. 


“Sec. 771. Effective date. 

“(a) General rule: 

“(1) Taxable years beginning after Decem- 
ber 31, 1954: Except as provided in subsec- 
tion (b), this subchapter shall apply with 
respect to— 

“(A) any partnership taxable year begin- 
ning after December 31, 1954, and 

(B) any partner’s individual taxable 
year within or with which such partnership 
taxable year ends. 

“(2) Application of price provisions: 


Except as provided in subsection (b), sec- 
tions 113 (a) (13), 181 to 191 (inclusive), 


1954 


and 3797 (a) (2) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1939 shall apply with respect to— 

“(A) any partnership taxable year begin- 
ning before January 1, 1955, and 

“(B) any partner’s individuel taxable 
year within or with which such partnership 
taxable year ends. 

“(b) Special rules: 

“(1) Adoption of taxable year: Section 706 
(b) (relating to the adoption of a taxable 
year by a partnership or partner) shall apply 
to— 


“(A) any partnership which adopts, or 
changes to, a taxable year beginning after 
March 9, 1954, and 

“(B) any partner who changes to a taxable 
year beginning after March 9, 1954. 

“(2) Property distributed by a partner- 
ship: Section 735 (a) (relating to the char- 
acter of gain or loss on the disposition of 
property distributed by a partnership) shall 
apply only to property distributed by a part- 
nership after March 9, 1954. 

“(3) Unrealized receivables and inventory 
items: Section 751 (relating to unrealized 
receivables and inventory items) shall apply 
with respect to gain or loss to a seller, dis- 
tributee, or partnership in the case of a sale, 
exchange, or distribution occurring after 
March 9, 1954. For the purpose of applying 
this paragraph in the case of a taxable year 
beginning before January 1, 1955, the other 
sections of this subchapter shall be applicable 
to the extent provided by regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or his delegate.” 

Amendment No. 178: On page 190, in sec- 
tion 803 (a) (2), strike out “or accrued”. 

Amendment No. 179: On page 191, in sec- 
tion 803— 

(1) in subsection (f) (1), strike out 
accrued”. 

(2) in subsection (f) (2), strike out 
accrued”. 

(3) in subsection (g) (1), strike out “or 
accrued”. 

(4) in subsection (g) (2), strike out 
incurred”. 

Amendment No. 180: On page 192, in sec- 
tion 803 (g) (3), strike out “or accrued” each 
place it appears. 

Amendment No. 181: On page 201, in sec- 
tion 851 (b) (4) (A) (ii)— 

(1) after “limited” insert “, except and to 
the extent provided in subsection (e),“ 

(2) strike out “, except and to the extent 
provided in subsection (e),”. 

Amendment No. 182: On page 202, in sec- 
tion 851 (e) (1), strike out “include the value 
of any securities of an issuer, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that such investment company 
holds more than 10 percent of the outstand- 
ing voting securities of such issuer, but only 
if the investment company has not continu- 
ously held any security of such issuer (or of 
any predecessor company of such issuer as 
determined under regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary or his delegate) for 10 or more 
years preceding such quarter of such taxable 
year.” and insert “include the value of any 
securities of an issuer, whether or not the in- 
vestment company owns more than 10 per- 
cent of the outstanding voting securities of 
such issuer, the basis of which, when added 
to the basis of the investment company for 
securities of such issuer previously acquired, 
did not exceed 5 percent of the value of the 
total assets of the investment company at the 
time of the subsequent acquisition of secur- 
ities. The preceding sentence shall not 
apply to the securities of an issuer if the in- 
vestment company has continuously held any 
security of such issuer (or of any predecessor 
company of such issuer as determined under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary or his 
delegate) for 10 or more years preceding such 
quarter of such taxable year.” 

Amendment No. 183: On page 204, in sec- 
tion 852 (b)— 

(1) In paragraph (2), strike out subpara- 
graph (D), and insert: 


“or 


“or 


“or 
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“(D) The deduction for dividends paid 
(as defined in section 561) shall be allowed, 
but shall be computed without regard to 
capital gains dividends.” 

(2) In subsection (b) (3) (A), strike out 
clause (ii) and the sentence following such 
clause, and insert: 

(i) the deduction for dividends paid (as 
defined in section 561) determined with ref- 
erence to capital gains dividends only.” 

(3) In subsection (b) (3) (C), strike out 
“at any time prior to the expiration of” and 
insert “not later than”. 

Amendment No. 184: On page 204, in sec- 
tion 853 (a), strike out “section 901 (b) (1) 
(A)” and insert “section 901 (b) (1)”. 

Amendment No. 185: On page 205, in sec- 
tion 853, strike out subsection (c) and insert: 

„(e) Notice to shareholders: The amounts 
to be treated by the shareholder, for purposes 
of subsection (b) (2), as his proportionate 
share of— 

“(1) taxes paid to any foreign country or 
possession of the United States, and 

“(2) gross income derived from sources 
within any foreign country or possession of 
the United States, 


shall not exceed the amounts so designated 
by the company in a written notice mailed to 
its shareholders not later than 30 days after 
the close of its taxable year.” 

Amendment No. 186: On page 206, in sec- 
tion 854— 

(1) Strike out subsection (b) (2), and 
insert: 

“(2) Notice to shareholders: The amount 
of any distribution by a regulated investment 
company which may be taken into account 
as a dividend for purposes of the credit under 
section 34, the exclusion under section 116, 
and the deduction under section 243 shall 
not exceed the amount so designated by the 
company in a written notice to its sharehold- 
ers mailed not later than 30 days after the 
close of its taxable year.” 

(2) Strike out subsection (b) (3), and in- 


sert: 

“(3) Definitions: For purposes of this sub- 
section— 

“(A) The term ‘gross income’ does not 
include gain from the sale or other disposi- 
tion of stock or securities. 

“(B) The term ‘aggregate dividends re- 
ceived’ includes only dividends received from 
domestic corporations other than dividends 
described in section 34 (c) (relating to denial 
of credit for dividends received). In deter- 
mining the amount of any dividend for pur- 
poses of this subparagraph, the rules pro- 
vided in section 34 (d) (relating to certain 
distributions) shall apply.” 

Amendment No. 187: On page 207, in the 
table of parts to subchapter N, strike out 
“Part VI. Deferred income from sources 
within foreign countries.” 

Amendment No. 188: On page 210, In sec- 
tion 871 (a) (1), strike out “(including 
amounts which under any provision of this 
subtitle are considered to be gains from the 
sale or exchange of capital assets but not in- 
cluding gains from the sale or exchange of 
capital assets specified in sec. 1221)” and 
insert “(including amounts described in sec- 
tion 402 (a) (2), section 631 (b) and (c), and 
section 1235, which are considered to be 
from the sale or exchange of capital assets)”. 

Amendment No. 189: On page 212, in sec- 
tion 874, at the end of subsection (a), in- 
sert: “This subsection shall not be con- 
strued to deny the credits provided by 
sections 31 and 32 for tax withheld at the 
source,” 

Amendment No. 190: On page 213, in sec- 
tion 881 (a), strike out “(including amounts 
which under any provision of this subtitle 
are considered to be gains from the sale or 
exchange of capital assets but not including 
gains from the sale or exchange of capital 
assets specified in section 1221)“ and insert 
“(including amounts described in section 
631 (b) and (c) which are considered to 
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be gains from the sale or exchange of capital 
assets)”. 

Amendment No. 191: On page 213, in sec- 
tion 882 (c)— 

(1) in the heading of paragraph (1) strike 
out “and credits”. 

(2) in paragraph (1), strike out “and 
credits” each place it appears. 

Amendment No. 192: On page 216, in the 
table of subparts to part III, strike out 
“and business income from foreign sources”, 

Amendment No. 193: On page 216, in the 
table of sections to subpart A— 

(1) strike out “Sec. 903. Principal tax” 
and insert “Sec. 903. Credit for taxes in lieu 
of income, etc., taxes.” 

(2) strike out “limitations” 
“limitation”. 

Amendment No. 194: On page 216, in sec- 
tion 901 (a)— 

(1) strike out “limitations” 
“limitation”. 

(2) strike out “and section 955”. 

Amendment No. 195: On page 216, in sec- 
tion 901 (b)— 

(1) strike out “limitations” and insert 
“limitation”. 

(2) strike out paragraph (1) and insert: 

“(1) Citizens and domestic corporations: 
In the case of a citizen of the United States 
and of a domestic corporation, the amount 
of any income, war profits, and excess profits 
taxes paid or accrued during the taxable 
year to any foreign country or to any pos- 
session of the United States; and”. 

Amendment No. 196: On page 217, in sec- 
tion 902, strike out subsection (a) and in- 
sert: 

“(a) Treatment of taxes paid by foreign 
corporations: For purposes of this subpart, 
a domestic corporation which owns at least 
10 percent of the voting stock of a foreign 
corporation from which it receives dividends 
in any taxable year shall be deemed to have 
paid the same proportion of any income, 
war profits, or excess profits taxes paid or 
deemed to be paid by such foreign corpora- 
tion to any foreign country or to any pos- 
session of the United States, on or with 
respect to the accumulated profits of such 
foreign corporation from which such divi- 
dends were paid, which the amount of such 
dividends bears to the amount of such ac- 
cumulated profits.” 

Amendment No. 197: On pages 217 and 
218, in section 902, strike out subsection (b) 
and insert: 

“(b) Foreign subsidiary of foreign corpo- 
ration: If such foreign corporation owns 50 
percent or more of the voting stock of an- 
other foreign corporation from which it re- 
ceives dividends in any taxable year, it shall 
be deemed to have paid the same proportion 
of any income, war profits, or excess profits 
taxes paid by such other foreign corporation 
to any foreign country or to any possession 
of the United States, on or with respect to 
the accumulated profits of the corporation 
from which such dividends were paid, which 
the amount of such dividends bears to the 
amount of such accumulated profits.” 

Amendment No. 198: On page 218, in sec- 
tion 902 (c), strike out paragraph (3). 

Amendment No. 199: On pages 218 and 
219, in section 902 (d), strike out all after 
paragraph (3) and insert: “then the excess 
of the fair market value of such property 
so received by such domestic corporation 
over the cost to such domestic corporation 
of the property and services so furnished 
by such domestic corporation shall be treated 
as a distribution by such foreign corpora- 
tion to such domestic corporation, and for 
P of section 301, the amount of such 
distribution shall be such excess, in lieu of 
any amount otherwise determined under sec- 
tion 301 without regard to this subsection; 
and the basis of such property so received 
by such domestic corporation shall be the 
fair market value of such property, in lieu 
of the basis otherwise determined under 


and insert 


and insert 
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section 301 (d) without regard to this 
subsection.” 

Amendment No. 200: On page 219, strike 
out section 903 and insert: 


“Sec, 903. Credit for taxes in lieu of income, 
etc., taxes. f 

“For purposes of this subpart and of sec- 
tion 164 (b), the term ‘income, war profits, 
and excess profits taxes’ shall include a tax 
paid in lieu of a tax on income, war profits, 
or excess profits otherwise generally imposed 
by any foreign country or by any possession 
of the United States.” 

Amendment No. 201: On page 219, in sec- 
tion 904— 

(1) in the heading of the section, strike 
out “Limitations” and insert “Limitation”. 

(2) in the heading of subsection (a), strike 
out “Limitations” and insert “Limitation”. 

(3) in subsection (a), strike out the last 
sentence, 

(4) strike out subsection (b) and insert: 

“(b) Taxable income for purpose of com- 
puting limitation: For purposes of comput- 
ing the limitation under subsection (a), the 
taxable income in the case of an individual, 
estate, or trust shall be computed without 
any deduction for personal exemptions under 
section 151 or 642 (b).” 

Amendment No. 202: On page 219, in sec- 
tion 905 (a)— 

(1) in the second sentence, strike out 
“which are income, war profits, and excess 
profits taxes”. 

(2) strike out the last sentence. 

Amendment No. 203: On page 220, in sec- 
tion 905 (c), strike out “subpart B of chap- 
ter 106” and insert “subchapter B of chap- 
ter 66“. 

Amendment No. 204: On page 221, in the 
heading of subpart C, strike out “and Busi- 
ness Income From Foreign Sources”. 

Amendment No. 205: On page 221, in the 
table of sections to subpart C, strike out 
“Sec. 923. Business income from foreign 
sources.” 

Amendment No. 206: On page 221, at the 
end of section 921, insert: “For any taxable 
year beginning prior to January 1, 1954, the 
determination as to whether any corporation 
meets the requirements of section 109 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1939 shall be 
made as if this section had not been enacted 
and without inferences drawn from the fact 
that this section is not expressly made ap- 
plicable with respect to taxable years be- 
ginning prior to January 1, 1954.” 

Amendment No. 207: On pages 222 and 
223, strike out section 923. 

Amendment No. 208: On page 225, in the 
table of sections to subpart E, strike out of 
China” and insert “of Formosa or Hong 
Kong”. 

Amendment No. 209: On page 225, in sec- 
tion 941 (a)— 

(1) strike out “within China” and insert 
“within Formosa and Hong Kong”. 

(2) after “Formosa,” insert “Hong Kong,”. 

Amendment No. 210: On page 226, in sec- 
tion 941 (b) (1), after “Formosa,” insert 
“Hong Kong,”. 

Amendment No. 211: On page 226, in sec- 
tion 943— 

(1) in the heading of such section, strike 
out “China” and insert “Formosa or Hong 
Kong”. 

(2) after 
Kong". 

Amendment No. 212: On pages 226 to 230, 
inclusive, strike out part IV of subchap- 
ter N. 

Amendment No. 213: On page 231, at the 
end of section 1001 (b), insert: 

“In determining the amount realized— 

“(1) there shall not be taken into account 
any amount received as reimbursement for 
teal property taxes which are treated under 
ae 164 (d) as imposed on the purchaser, 
ani 


“Formosa”, insert “or Hong 
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“(2) there shall be taken into account 
amounts representing real property taxes 
which are treated under section 164 (d) as 
imposed on the taxpayer if such taxes are to 
be paid by the purchaser.” 

Amendment No. 214: On page 231, in sec- 
tion 1001, strike out subsection (c) and 
insert: 

“(c) Recognition of gain or loss: In the 
case of a sale or exchange of property, the 
extent to which the gain or loss determined 
under this section shall be recognized for 
purposes of this substitle shall be deter- 
mined under section 1002.“ 

Amendment No. 215: On page 231, strike 
out section 1002 and insert: 


“Sec. 1002. Recognition of gain or loss, 


“Except as otherwise provided in this sub- 
title, on the sale or exchange of property the 
entire amount of the gain or loss, determined 
under section 1001, shall be recognized.” 

Amendment No. 216: On page 232, at the 
end of section 1012, insert: “The cost of real 
property shall not include any amount in 
respect of real property taxes which are 
treated under section 164 (d) as imposed on 
the taxpayer.” 

Amendment No. 217: On page 232, in sec- 
tion 1014 (a)— 

(1) strike out “For the purpose of the pre- 
ceding sentence, the following property shall 
be considered to have been acquired from 
or to have passed from the decedent:” and 
insert: 

“(b) Property acquired from the de- 
cedent: For purposes of subsection (a), the 
following property shall be considered to 
have been acquired from or to have passed 
from the decedent:“. 

(2) In paragraph (5), strike out “August 
6" and insert “August 26”. 

Amendment No. 218: On page 233, in sec- 
tion 1014 (a), strike out paragraph (9) and 
insert: 

“(9) In the case of decedents dying after 
December 31, 1953, property acquired from 
the decedent by reason of death, form of 
ownership, or other conditions (including 
property acquired through the exercise or 
nonexercise of a power of appointment), if 
by reason thereof the property is required to 
be included in determining the value of the 
decedent's gross estate under chapter 11 of 
subtitle B or under the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1939. In such case, if the property 
is acquired before the death of the decedent, 
the basis shall be the amount determined 
under subsection (a) reduced by the amount 
allowed to the taxpayer as deductions in 
computing taxable income under this sub- 
title or prior income-tax laws for exhaustion, 
wear and tear, obsolescence, amortization, 
and depletion on such property before the 
death of the decedent. Such basis shall be 
applicable to the property commencing on 
the death of the decedent. This paragraph 
shall not apply to— 

“(A) annuities described in section 72; 

“(B) property to which paragraph (5) 
would apply if the property had been ac- 
quired by bequest; and 

“(C) property described in any other para- 
graph of this subsection.” 

Amendment No. 219: On page 233, in sec- 
tion 1014— 

(1) in subsection (b), strike out “(b)” 
and insert “(c)”. 

(2) in subsection (c), strike out “(c)” and 
insert (d) “. 

Amendment No. 220: On page 235, in sec- 
tion 1016 (a) — 

(1) in paragraph (8), strike out “78” and 
insert 77. 

(2) strike out paragraph (14). 

(3) in paragraph (15)— 

(A) strike out “(15)” and insert “(14)”. 

(B) strike out “deductions under section 
174“ and insert “deductions as deferred ex- 
penses under section 174 (b) (1) “. 

(4) strike out paragraph (16). 
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(5) after paragraph (16), insert: 

“(15) for deductions to the extent dis- 
allowed under section 272 (relating to dis- 
posal of coal or iron ore), notwithstanding 
the provisions of any other paragraph of this 
subsection.” 

Amendment No. 221: On page 235, in sec- 
tion 1016, after subsection (b) insert: 

“(c) Separate mineral interests treated as 
one property: 

“For treatment of separate mineral inter- 
ests as one property, see section 614.” 

Amendment No, 222: On page 236, in sec- 
tion 1017, strike out “section 108” each place 
it appears and insert “section 108 (a)“. 

Amendment No. 223: On page 237, in sec- 
tion 1022 (1), strike out “301 (b) (2)” and 
insert 301 (c) (2)”. 

Amendment No. 224: On page 237, in the 
table of sections, strike out the last two lines 
and insert: 


“Sec. 1035. Certain exchanges of insurance 
policies. 


“Sec. 1036. Stock for stock of same corpora- 
tion.” 


Amendment No. 225: On page 237, in sec- 
tion 1031— 

(1) in subsections (b) and (c), strike out 
“of subsection (a) or of section 1036 (a)“ 
and insert “of subsection (a), of section 1035 
(a), or of section 1036 (a).“ 

(2) in subsection (d), strike out “subsec- 
tion (a),“ and insert “this section, section 
1035 (a), or section 1036 (a),”. 

(3) in subsection (d), strike out “or de- 
creased in the amount of loss”. 

(4) in subsection (d), strike out “For the 
purpose of this section,” and insert: “If 
the property so acquired consisted in part of 
the type of property permitted by this sec- 
tion, section 1035 (a), or section 1036 (a), 
to be received without the recognition, of 
gain or loss, and in part of other property, 
the basis provided in this paragraph shall 
be allocated between the properties (other 
than money) received, and for the purpose 
of the allocation there shall be assigned to 
such other property an amount equivalent 
to its fair market value at the date of the 
exchange. For purposes of this section, sec- 
tion 1035 (a), and section 1036 (a).“. 

Amendment No. 226: On page 238, in sec- 
tion 1032 (b), strike out “356” and insert 
“362”, 

Amendment No, 227: On page 240, in sec- 
tion 1033— 

(1) after subsection (c), insert: 

“(d) Property sold pursuant to reclama- 
tion laws: For purposes of this subtitite, if 
property lying within an irrigation project is 
sold or otherwise disposed of in order to con- 
form to the acreage limitation provisions of 
Federal reclamation laws, such sale or dis- 
position shall be treated as an involuntary 
conversion to which this section applies.” 

(2) in subsection (d), strike out (d)“ 
and insert “(e)”. 

Amendment No. 228: On pages 242 and 
243, strike out section 1035. 

Amendment No. 229: On page 243, in sec- 
tion 1036— 

(1) in the heading, strike out 1036“ and 
insert “1035”. 

(2) in subsection (a), strike out para- 
graph (2) and insert: 

“(2) a contract of endowment insurance 
(A) for another contract of endowment in- 
surance which provides for regular payments 
beginning at a date not later than the date 
payments would have begun under the con- 
tract exchanged, or (B) for an annuity con- 
tract; or”. 

(3) in subsection (b) (2), strike out “in- 
sured” and insert “annuitant”. 

(4) in subsection (b) (3), after “which is 
not” insert “ordinarily”. 

(5) strike out subsections (c) and (d), 
and insert: 

“(c) Cross references: 

“(1) For rules relating to recognition of 
gain or loss where an exchange is not solely 
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in kind, see subsections (b) and (c) of sec- 
tion 1031. 

“(2) For rules relating to the basis of 
property acquired in an exchange described 
in subsection (a), see subsection (d) of sec- 
tion 1031.” 

Amendment No. 230: On page 243, after 
section 1036, insert: 


“Sec, 1036. Stock for stock of same corpora- 
tion. 


„n) General ruie: No gain or loss shall be 
recognized if common stock in a corporation 
is exchanged solely for common stock in the 
same corporation, or if preferred stock in a 
corporation is exchanged solely for preferred 
stock in the same corporation. 

“(b) Cross references: 

“(1) For rules relating to recognition of 
gain or loss where an exchange is not solely 
in kind, see subsections (b) and (c) of sec- 
tion 1031. 

“(2) For rules relating to the basis of 
property acquired in an exchange described 
in subsection (a), see subsection (d) of 
section 1031.” 

Amendment No. 231: On page 244, in sec- 
tion 1051, strike out “as provided in chapter 
6” each place it appears therein and insert 
“in accordance with regulations prescribed 
under section 1502”, 

Amendment No. 232: On page 244, in sec- 
tion 1052 (c), strike out “in any taxable year 
beginning before January 1, 1954,” and insert 
“in a transaction to which the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1939 applied,”. 

Amendment No. 233: One page 252, in sec- 
tion 1201 (a), after paragraph (2), insert: 
“In the case of a taxable year beginning be- 
fore April 1, 1954, the amount under para- 
graph (2) shall be determined without re- 
gard to section 21 (relating to effect of 
change of tax rates) .” 

Amendment No. 234: On page 252, in sec- 
tion 1202, strike out section 652 (relating 
to inclusion of amounts in gross income of 
beneficiaries of trusts distributing current 
income only)” and insert “sections 652 and 
662 (relating to inclusions of amounts in 
gross income of beneficiaries of trusts)”. 

Amendment No. 235: On page 253, in sec- 
tion 1211 (b), after “section 151 (relating to 
personal exemptions)”, insert “or any deduc- 
tion in lieu thereof”. 

Amendment No. 236: On page 253, in sec- 
tion 1212, strike out the last sentence and 
insert: “For purposes of this section, a net 
capital gain shall be computed without re- 
gard to such net capital loss or to any net 
capital losses arising in any such intervening 
taxable years, and a net capital loss for a 
taxable year beginning before October 20, 
1951, shall be determined under the applica- 
ble law relating to the computation of capi- 
tal gains and losses in effect before such 
date.” 

Amendment No. 237: On page 253, in sec- 
tion 1221— 

(1) in paragraph (4), strike out “(other 
than installment obligations to which sec- 
tion 453 (d) applies and other than obliga- 
tions to which section 1035, relating to fore- 
closures of property, applies)". 

(2) in paragraph (5), strike out “and be- 
fore January 1, 1955,”. 

Amendment No. 238: On page 254, in sec- 
tion 1223 (1), after “section 1221”, insert 
“or property described in section 1231”. 

Amendment No. 239; On page 255, in sec- 
tion 1223 (1), strike out subparagraph (B) 
and insert: 

“(B) a distribution to which section 355 
(or so much of section 356 as relates to 
section 355) applies shall be treated as an 
exchange.” 

Amendment No. 240: On page 255, in sec- 
tion 1223, strike out paragraph (5) and 
insert: 

“(5) In determining the period for which 
the taxpayer has held stock or rights to ac- 
quire stock received on a distribution, if 
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the basis of such stock or rights is deter- 
mined under section 307 (or under so much 
of sec. 1052 (c) as refers to sec. 113 (a) 
(23) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1939), there shall (under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or his delegate) be 
included the period for which he held the 
stock in the distributing corporation before 
the receipt of such stock or rights upon 
such distribution.” 

Amendment No. 241: On page 255, in sec- 
tion 1223, strike out paragraph (10) and 
insert: 

“(10) Cross reference.— 

“For special holding period provision re- 
lating to certain partnership distributions, 
see section 735 (b).“ 

Amendment No. 242: On page 256, in the 
table of sections— 

(1) in the line beginning “Sec. 1235”, 
strike out “by the inventor”. 

(2) strike out “Sec. 1237. Dealers in real 
property.” 

(3) strike out “1238” and insert 1237. 

(4) strike out “1239” and insert “1238”, 

(5) strike out 1240“ and insert “1239”. 

(6) strike out “Src, 1241. Exchange of 
property for an annuity contract.” 

(7) at the end of the table, insert: 


“Sec. 1240. Taxability to employee of termi- 
nation payments, 


“Sec. 1241. Cancellation of lease or distribu- 
tor’s agreement. 

Amendment No. 243: On page 256, in sec- 
tion 1231 (b), strike out paragraph (2) and 
insert: 

“(2) Timber, coal, or iron ore: Such term 
includes timber, coal, and iron ore with re- 
spect to which section 631 (a), (b), or (c) 
applies.” 

Amendment No. 244: On page 257, in sec- 
tion 1232— 

(1) in subsection (a) (1), strike out “with 
interest coupons, or in registered form, as 
of” and insert “issued with interest coupons 
or in registered form, or to those in such 
form on”. 

(2) in subsection (a) (2) (A), strike out 
“included in gross income.” and insert 
“considered as gain from the sale or ex- 
change of property which is not a capital 
asset.” 

(3) in subsection (a) (2), strike out sub- 
paragraph (B) and insert: 

“(B) Exceptions: This paragraph shall 
not apply to— 

“(i) obligations the interest on which is 
not includible in gross income under sec- 
tion 103 (relating to certain governmental 
obligations), or 

„(u) any holder who has purchased the 
bond or other evidence of indebtedness at 
a premium.” 

(4) in subsection (b) (1), strike out “one- 
tenth” and insert “one-fourth”. 

(5) at the end of subsection (b) (1), in- 
sert “For purposes of this parargaph, the 
term ‘stated redemption price at maturity’ 
means the amount fixed by the last modifica- 
tion of the purchase agreement and includes 
dividends payable at that time.” 

(6) in subsection (b), at the end of para- 
graph (2), insert “For purposes of this 
paragraph, the terms ‘initial offering price’ 
and ‘price paid by the first buyer’ include 
the aggregate payments made by the pur- 
chaser under the purchase agreement, in- 
cluding modifications thereof.” 

Amendment No. 245: On page 258, in sec- 
tion 1232, after subsection (b), insert: 

“(c) Bond with excess number of coupons 
detached: If— 

“(1) a bond or other evidence of indebted- 
ness issued at any time with interest coupons 
is purchased after the date of enactment of 
this title, and 

“(2) the purchaser does not receive all the 
coupons which first become payable more 
than 12 months after the date of the pur- 
chase, 
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then the gain on the sale or other disposition 
of such evidence of indebtedness by such 
purchaser shall be considered as gain from 
the sale or exchange of property which is 
not a capital asset to the extent that the 
market value (determined as of the time of 
the purchase) of the evidence of indebted- 
ness with coupons attached exceeds the pur- 
chase price. If this subsection and subsec- 
tion (a) (2) (A) apply with respect to gain 
realized on the retirement of any bond, then 
subsection (a) (2) (A) shall apply with 
respect to that part of the gain to which 
this subsection does not apply. 

“(d) Cross reference: 

“For special treatment of face-amount cer- 
tificates on retirement, see section 72.“ 

Amendment No. 246: On pages 259 and 
260, strike out section 1235 and insert: 


“Sec. 1235. Sale or exchange of patents. 


“(a) General: A transfer (other than by 
gift, inheritance, or devise) of property con- 
sisting of all substantial rights evidenced 
by a patent, or an undivided interest therein 
which includes a part of all such rights, by 
any holder shall be considered the sale or 
exchange of a capital asset held for more 
than 6 months, regardless of whether or not 
payments in consideration of such transfer 
are— 

“(1) payable periodically over a period 
generally coterminous with the transferee’s 
use of the patent, or 

“(2) contingent on the productivity, use, 
or disposition of the property transferred. 

“(b) ‘Holder’ defined: For purposes of this 
section, the term ‘holder’ means— 

“(1) any individual whose efforts created 
such property, or 

“(2) any other individual who has acquired 
his interest in such property in exchange for 
consideration in money or money's worth 
paid to such creator prior to actual reduc- 
tion to practice of the invention covered by 
the patent, if such individual is neither— 

“(A) the employer of such creator, nor 

“(B) related to such creator (within the 
meaning of subsection (d)). 

“(c) Effective date: This section shall be 
applicable with regard to any amounts re- 
ceived, or payments, made, pursuant to a 
transfer described in subsection (a) in any 
taxable year to which this subtitle applies, 
regardless of the taxable year in which such 
transfer occurred. 

“(d) Related persons: Subsection (a) shall 
not apply to any sale or exchange between 
an individual and any other related person 
(as defined in section 267 (b)), except 
brothers and sisters, whether by the whole 
or half blood. 

“(e) Cross reference: 

“For special rule relating to nonresident 
aliens, see section 871 (a).“ 

Amendment No. 247: On pages 260 and 
261, strike out section 1237. 

Amendment No. 248: On page 261, in sec- 
tion 1238— 

(1) strike out “1238” and insert 1237“. 

(2) in subsection (a), strike out paragraph 
(2), and insert: 

“(2) no substantial improvement that sub- 
stantially enhances the value of the lot or 
parcel sold is made by the taxpayer on such 
tract while held by the taxpayer or is made 
pursuant to a contract of sale entered into 
between the taxpayer and the buyer. For 
purposes of this paragraph, an improvement 
shall be deemed to be made by the taxpayer 
if such improvement was made by— 

“(A) the taxpayer or members of his family 
(as defined in section 267 (c) (4), by a cor- 
poration controlled by the taxpayer, or by 
a partnership which included the taxpayer 
as a partner; or 

“(B) a lessee, but only if the improve- 
ment constitutes income to the taxpayer; 
or 

“(C) Federal, State, or local government, 
or political subdivision thereof, but only if 
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the improvement constitutes an addition to 
basis for the taxpayer; and”. 
Amendment No. 249: On page 262, in sec- 
tion 1239, strike out “1239” and insert “1238”. 
Amendment No. 250: On page 262, in sec- 
tion 1240, strike out “1240” and insert “1239”. 
Amendment No. 251: On pages 263 and 264, 
strike out section 1241. 
Amendment No. 252: On page 264, after 
section 1241, insert: 
“Sec. 1240. Taxability to employee of termi- 
nation payments. 


“Amounts received from the assignment or 
release by an employee, after more than 20 
years’ employment, of all his rights to re- 
ceive, after termination of his employment 
and for a period of not less than 5 years (or 
for a period ending with his death), a per- 
centage of future profits or receipts of his 
employer shall be considered an amount re- 
ceived from the sale or exchange of a capital 
asset held for more than 6 months if— 

“(1) such rights were included in the 
terms of the employment of such employee 
for not less than 12 years, 

“(2) such rights were included in the 
terms of the employment of such employee 
before the date of enactment of this title, 
and 

(3) the total of the amounts received for 
such assignment or release is received in one 
taxable year and after the termination of 
such employment.” 

Amendment No. 253: On page 264, after 
section 1241, insert: 


“Sec. 1241. Cancellation of lease or distribu- 
tor's agreement. 

“Amounts received by a lessee for the can- 
cellation of a lease, or by a distributor of 
goods for the cancellation of a distributor’s 
agreement (if the distributor has a substan- 
tial capital investment in the distributor- 
ship), shall be considered as amounts re- 
ceived in exchange for such lease or agree- 
ment.” 

Amendment No. 254: On page 265, in sec- 
tion 1302 (a)— 

(1) after “If”, strike out “an individual”. 

(2) in paragraph (1), after “(1)”, insert 
“an individual”, 

(3) in paragraph (2), strike out “36” and 
insert “24”. 

Amendment No. 255: On page 270, in sec- 
tion 1313 (c) (7), strike out “1502, relating 
to the filing of consolidated returns” and in- 
sert 1504“. 

Amendment No. 256: On page 270, in sec- 
tion 1314 (a)— 

(1) strike out “Similarly, there shall be 
ascertained the tax previously determined 
and the increase or decrease in tax” and in- 
sert “A similar computation shall be made”, 

(2) strike out “affected” and insert “af- 
fected, or treated as affected,”. 

Amendment No. 257: On page 271, at the 
end of section 1314 (b), insert “In the case 
of an adjustment resulting from an increase 
or decrease in a net operating loss which 
is carried back to the year of adjustment, 
interest shall not be collected or paid for 
any period prior to the close of the taxable 
year in which the net operating loss arises.” 

Amendment No. 258: On page 277, in sec- 
tion 1341 (b) at the end of paragraph (2), 
insert “This paragraph shall not apply if the 
deduction arises out of refunds or repay- 
ments made by a regulated public utility 
(as defined in section 1503 (c)) if stich re- 
funds or repayments are required to be 
made by the government, political subdivi- 
sion, agency, or instrumentality referred to 
in such section.” 

Amendment No. 259: On page 277, after 
subchapter Q of chapter 1, insert: 
“Subchapter R—Election of certain corpora- 

tions, partnerships, and proprietorships, as 

to tazable status 
“Part I. Alternative taxable status of certain 
corporations, 
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“Part II. Alternative taxable status of cer- 


tain proprietorships and part- 
nerships. 


“PART I—ALTERNATIVE TAXABLE 
CERTAIN CORPORATIONS 


“Sec. 1351. Certain corporations electing to 
be treated as partnerships. 


“Sec. 1351. Certain corporations electing to 
be treated as partnerships. 


„(a) General rule: Subject to the quali- 
fications in subsection (b), a domestic cor- 
poration organized after December 31, 1953, 
may, not later than 60 days after the close 
of its first taxable year, or the year of a 
change of ownership described in subsection 
(f), elect, in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate, 
to be treated as a partnership for such year 
and all subsequent years, if all the share- 
holders owning stock in such corporation 
at any time on or after the first day of such 
year and on or before the date of the election 
consent to the election, 

“(b) Qualifications: The election de- 
scribed in subsection (a) may not be made 
by a domestic corporation unless at all 
times during the period on or after the first 
day of its first taxable year or of the year 
described in subsection (f), as the case may 
be, and on or before the date of election— 

“(1) such corporation has 10 or less share- 
holders all of whom are individuals (in- 
cluding all partners of any partnership 
owning stock in such corporation); 

“(2) all the shareholders are actively en- 
gaged in the conduct of the business of such 
corporation; 

“(3) no shareholder of such corporation is 
5 alien or a foreign partner- 
ship; 

“(4) such corporation is not a corporation 
which was a party to a reorganization de- 
scribed in section 368 (b), or a corporation 
to which section 355 (or so much of section 
356 as relates to sec. 355) applies and 
such corporation has not received a distribu- 
tion under section 332 (relating to liquida- 
tions of subsidiaries) except in a case in 
which the basis of the assets distributed is 
determined under section 334 (b) (2); 

“(5) such corporation has only one class 
of stock; and 

“(6) no more than 80 percent of the stock 
of such corporation is owned by persons who 
formerly owned the business of such cor- 
poration as an unincorporated enterprise 
taxable as a domestic corporation under sec- 
tion 1361. 

“(c) Partnership provisions applicable: 
Under regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary or his delegate, a domestic corporation 
making the election under subsection (a) 
shall be considered a partnership for pur- 
poses of this subtitle (except chapter 2 
thereof) and shall be subject to subchapter 
K (sec. 701 and following, relating to part- 
nerships) with respect to formation, opera- 
tion, distributions, liquidation, sale of an 
interest, and any other purpose; and each 
shareholder of such corporation shall be con- 
sidered a partner owning an interest in the 
partnership in the proportion which shares 
owned by such shareholder bear to the total 
number of outstanding shares of such 
corporation, 

“(d) Limitation: An employee of a cor- 
poration making the election described in 
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subsection (a) who is also a shareholder of 


such corporation shall not be considered an 
employee for purposes of section 401 (a) 
(relating to employees’ pension trusts, etc.). 

“(e) Election irrevocable: Except as pro- 
vided in subsections (f) and (h), the elec- 
tion described in subsection (a) by a domes- 


‘tic corporation shall be irrevocable with re- 


spect to— 
“(1) the electing corporation and its share- 
holders; and 
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“(2) any corporate successor to the busi- 
ness of the electing corporation and the 
shareholders of such successor. 

“(f) Change of ownership: In the first 
year in which the shareholders who con- 
sented to the election described in subsec- 
tion (a) own 80 percent or less of the stock 
of a corporation described in subsection (e€), 
such corporation shall not be treated as a 
partnership for such year or for subsequent 

zars, unless such corporation makes a new 
election in accordance with the provisions 
of subsection (a). 

“(g) Constructive ownership: For purposes 
of subsections (b) (6) and (f), the owner- 
ship of a stock interest shall be determined 
in accordance with the rules for constructive 
ownership of stock provided in section 267 
(c) other than paragraph (3) thereof. 

“(h) Disqualification: If a corporation de- 
scribed in subsection (e) issues stock of a 
different class than that outstanding, the 
election described in subsection (a) shall be 
deemed never to have been made and the 
corporation shall be liable for all taxes due 
(except penalties) and such taxes may be 
assessed and collected as if no return had 
been filed. 

“(i) Cross reference: 

“For period of limitations on assessment 
and collection of tax where no return has 
been filed, see section 6501.” 


“PART II—ALTERNATIVE TAXABLE STATUS OF 
CERTAIN PROPRIETORSHIPS AND PARTNERSHIPS 


“Sec. 1361. Unincorporated business enter- 
prises electing to be taxed as 
domestic corporations. 


Unincorporated business enter- 
prises electing to be taxed as 
domestic corporations, 


“(a) General rule: Subject to the qualifi- 
cations in subsection (b), an election may be 
made, in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or his delegate, not 
later than 60 days after the close of any tax- 
able year of a proprietorship or partnership 
owning an unincorporated business enter- 
prise, by the proprietor or all the partners, 
owning an interest in such enterprise at any 
time on or after the first day of the first tax- 
able year to which the election applies or of 
the year described in subsection (f), to be 
subject to the taxes described in subsection 
(h) as a domestic corporation for such year 
and subsequent years. 

“(b) Qualifications: The election described 
in subsection (a) may not be made with re- 
spect to an unincorporated business enter- 
prise unless at all times during the period 
on or after the first day of the first taxable 
year to which the election applies or of the 
year described in subsection (f), as the case 
may be, and on or before the date of elec- 
tion— 

“(1) such enterprise is owned by an in- 
dividual, or by a partnership consisting of 
not more than 50 individual members; 

“(2) no proprietor or partner having more 
than a 10-percent interest in profits or capi- 
tal of such enterprise is a proprietor or a 
partner having more than a 10-percent in- 
terest in profits or capital of any other unin- 
corporated business enterprise taxable as a 
domestic corporation; 

“(3) no proprietor or partner of such en- 
terprise is a nonresident alien or a foreign 
partnership; 

“(4) no proprietor or partners having 
more than an 80-percent interest in profits 
or capital of such enterprise formerly owned 


“Sec. 1301. 


stock in a corporation treated as a partner- 


ship under section 1351 which carried on the 
business of such enterprise; and 
“(5) such enterprise is one in which capi- 


-tal is a material income producing factor, 


or 50 percent or more of the gross income 
of such enterprise consists of gains, profits, 


-or income derived from trading as a principal 


or from buying and selling real property, 
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stock, securities, or commodities for the ac- 
count of others. 

“(c) Corporate provisions applicable: Un- 
der regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
or his delegate, an unincorporated business 
enterprise as to which an ejection has been 
made under subsection (a), shall, except as 
provided in subsection (m), be considered a 
corporation for purposes of this subtitle, 
except chapter 2 thereof, with respect to 
operation, distribution, sale of an interest, 
and any other purpose; and each owner of 
an interest in such enterprise shall be con- 
sidered a shareholder thereof in proportion 
to his interest. 

“(d) Limitation: A partner or proprietor 
of an unincorporated business enterprise as 
to which an election has been made under 
subsection (a) shall not be considered an 
employee for purposes of section 401 (a) (re- 
lating to employees’ pension trusts, etc.). 

“(e) Election irrevocable: Except as pro- 
vided in subsection (f), the election 
described in subsection (a) shall be irrevo- 
cable— 

“(1) with respect to an enterprise as to 
which such election has been made and the 
proprietor or partners of such enterprise; 
‘and 

“(2) any unincorporated successor to the 
business of such enterprise and the proprie- 
tor or partners of such successor. 

“(f) Change of ownership: In any year in 
which the electing proprietor or partners 
have an interest of 80 percent or less in 
profits and capital of an enterprise described 
in subsection (e), such enterprise shall not 
be considered a domestic corporation for such 
year or for subsequent years unless the pro- 
prietor or partners of such enterprise make 
a new election in accordance with subsec- 
tion (a). 

“(g) Constructive ownership: For purposes 
of subsections (b) (4) and (f), the owner- 
ship of an interest shall be determined in 
accordance with the rules for constructive 
ownership of stock provided in section 267 
(c) other than paragraph (3) thereof. 

„h) Imposition of taxes: The unincor- 
porated business enterprise as to which an 
election has been made under subsection (a) 
shall be subject to— 

“(1) the normal tax and surtax imposed 
by section 11, 

“(2) the accumulated earnings tax im- 
posed by section 531, and 

“(3) the alternative tax for capital gains 
imposed by section 1201. 

“(i) Personal holding company income: 

“(1) Excluded from income of enterprise: 
There shall not be included in the gross 
income of the enterprise as to which an 
election has been made under subsection (a) 
any personal holding company income (as 
defined in section 543), except income earned 
by such enterprise from buying and selling 
real property, stock, securities, or commodi- 
ties for the account of others, 

“(2) Income and deductions of owners: 
Any personal holding company income not 
included in the gross income of the enter- 
prise under paragraph (1), and the expenses 
attributable thereto, shall be treated as the 
income and deductions of the proprietor or 
partners (in accordance with their distribu- 
tive shares of partnership income) of such 
enterprise. 

“(3) Distributions: If the amount of per- 
sonal holding company income includible 
under paragraph (2) in the income of the 
proprietor or partner is distributed to him 
during the year earned, such amount shall 
not be taxed as a corporate distribution. 
The amount of such income not distributed 
during such year shall be considered as paid- 
in surplus or as a contribution to capital as 
of the close of such year. 

“(4) Rents and royalties: For the purpose 
of determining whether rents, and mineral, 
oil, or gas royalties constitute personal hold- 
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ing company income under paragraph (1), 
all income earned by the enterprise in any 
taxable year shall enter into the determina- 
tion of its gross income for such year. 

“(j) Computation of taxable income: In 
computing the taxable income of an unin- 
corporated business enterprise as to which 
an election has been made under subsection 
(a)— 

“(1) a reasonable deduction shall be 
allowed for salary or compensation to a pro- 
prietor or partner for services actually 
rendered; and 

“(2) there shall be allowed as deductions 
only such items properly allocable to the 
operation of the business of such enterprise, 
except deductions allocable to the proprietor 
or partners under subsection (i) (2). 

“(k) Distributions other than in liquida- 
tion: Except as provided in subsection (1), a 
distribution with respect to a proprietorship 
or partnership interest by an enterprise as 
to which an election has been made under 
subsection (a), other than a distribution of 
personal holding company income under 
subsection (i) (3), shall be treated as a cor- 
porate distribution in accordance with part 
I of subchapter C of this chapter. 

“(1) Distributions in liquidation: A dis- 
tribution in partial or complete liquidation 
with respect to a proprietorship or partner- 
ship interest by an enterprise as to which an 
election has been made under subsection (a), 
shall be treated as a corporate liquidation in 


‘accordance with part II of subchapter C of 


this chapter. 

“(m) Organizations and reorganizations: 
An enterprise as to which an election has 
been made under subsection (a) shall not be 
considered a corporation, nor shall the 
proprietor or partners of such enterprise be 
considered shareholders, for purposes of 
parts III and IV of subchapter C of this 
chapter (relating to corporate organizations, 
and reorganizations, and insolvency reorgan- 
izations) except in the case of— 

“(1) a contribution of property, constitut- 
ing either paid-in surplus or a contribution 
to capital, on which gain or loss is recog- 
nized; and 

“(2) the organization of an enterprise as 


to which the election described in subsection 


(a) is made for its first taxable year. 

“(n) Basis: The election under subsection 
(a) shall not affect the basis of either the 
property of the unincorporated business en- 
terprise or of the interest of a proprietor or 
partner of such enterprise.” 

Amendment No. 260: On page 281, strike 
out subsections’(b) and (c) of section 1403 


‘and insert: 


“(b) Cross references: 

“(1) For provisions relating to returns, see 
section 6017. 

“(2) For provisions relating to collection 
of taxes in Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico, 
see section 7651.” 

Amendment No. 261: On page 283, in sec- 
tion 1441 (b), strike the period at the end 
thereof and insert “, and amounts described 
in section 402 (a) (2), section 631 (b) and 
(c), and section 1235, which are considered 
to be gains from the sale or exchange of 
capital assets.” 

Amendment No. 262: On page 284, in sec- 
tion 1441 (c), after paragraph (4), insert: 

“(5) Special items: In the case of amounts 
described in section 402 (a) (2), section 631 
(b) and (c), and section 1235, which are 
considered to be gains from the sale or ex- 
change of capital assets, the amount required 
to be deducted and withheld shall, if the 
amount of such gain is not known to the 
withholding agent, be such amount, not ex- 

30 percent of the proceeds from such 
sale or exchange, as may be necessary to 
assure that the tax deducted and withheld 
shall not be less than 30 percent, of such 
gain.” 
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Amendment No. 263: On pages 293 to 
330, inclusive, strike out chapter 6 and 
insert: 


“CHAPTER 6—CONSOLIDATED RETURNS 


“Subchapter A. Returns and payment of tax. 

“Subchapter B. Related rules. 

“Subchapter A—Returns and payment of tax 

“Sec. 1501, Privilege to flle consolidated re- 
turns. 

“Sec. 1502. Regulations. 

“Sec. 1503. Computation and payment of tax. 

“Sec. 1504. Definitions. 

“Sec. 1505. Cross references. 


“Sec. 1501. Privilege to file consolidated re- 
turns. 


“An affiliated group of corporations shall, 
subject to the provisions of this chapter, 
have the privilege of making a consolidated 
return with respect to the income tax im- 
posed by chapter 1 for the taxable year in lieu 
of separate returns. The making of a con- 
solidated return shall be upon the condi- 
tion that all corporations which at any time 
during the taxable year have been members 
of the affiliated group consent to all the con- 
solidated return regulations prescribed under 
section 1502 prior to the last day prescribed 
by law for the filing of such return. The 
making of a consolidated return shall be con- 
sidered as such consent. In the case of a 
corporation which is a member of the affili- 
ated group for a fractional part of the year, 
the consolidated return shall include the in- 
come of such corporation for such part of the 
year as it is a member of the affiliated group. 


“Sec. 1502. Regulations. 


“The Secretary or his delegate shall pre- 
scribe such regulations as he may deem nec- 
essary in order that the tax liability of any 
affiliated group of corporations making a 
consolidated return and of each corporation 
in the group, both during and after the pe- 
riod of affiliation, may be returned, deter- 
mined, computed, assessed, collected, and 
adjusted, in such manner as clearly to reflect 
the income-tax liability and the various fac- 
tors necessary for the determination of such 
liability, and in order to prevent avoidance 
of such tax liability. 


“Sec. 1503. Computation and payment of tax. 


“(a) General rule: In any case in which a 
consolidated return is made or is required 
to be made, the tax shall be determined, 
computed, assessed, collected, and adjusted in 
accordance with the regulations under sec- 
tion 1502 prescribed prior to the last day 
prescribed by law for the filing of such re- 
turn; except that the tax imposed under 
section 11 (c) or section 831 shall be in- 
creased for any taxable year by 2 percent of 
the consolidated taxable income of the affili- 
ated group of includible corporations. For 
purposes of this section, the term consoli- 
dated taxable income” means the consoli- 
dated taxable income computed without re- 
gard to the deduction provided by section 
242 for partially tax-exempt interest. 

“(b) Limitation: If the affiliated group 
includes one or more Western Hemisphere 
trade corporations (as defined in section 
921) or one or more regulated public utili- 
ties (as defined in subsection (c)), the in- 
crease of 2 percent provided in subsection 
(a) shall be applied only on the amount 


by which the consolidated taxable income 


of the affiliated group exceeds the portion 
(if any) of the consolidated taxable income 
attributable to the Western Hemisphere 
trade corporations and regulated public 
utilities included in such group. 

“(c) Regulated public utility defined: 

“(1) In general: For purposes of subsec- 
tion (b), the term ‘regulated public utility’ 
means— 

“(A) A corporation engaged in the furn- 
ishing or sale of— 

“(i) electric energy, gas, water, or sewer- 
age disposal services, or 
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“(ii) transportation (not included in sub- 
paragraph (C)) on an intrastate, suburban, 
municipal, or interurban electric railroad, 
on an intrastate, municipal, or suburban 
trackless trolley system, or on a municipal 
or suburban bus system, or 

„(i) transportation (not included in 
clause (ii)) by motor vehicle— 


if the rates for such furnishing or sale, as 
the case may be, have been established or 
approved by a State or political subdivision 
thereof, by an agency or instrumentality of 
the United States, by a public service or 
public utility commission or other similar 
body of the District of Columbia or of any 
State or political subdivision thereof, or by 
a foreign country or an agency or instru- 
mentality or political subdivision thereof. 

“(B) A corporation engaged as a common 
carrier in the furnishing or sale of trans- 
portation of gas by pipeline, if subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Power Com- 
mission. 

“(C) A corporation engaged as a common 
carrier (1) in the furnishing or sale of trans- 
portation by railroad, if subject to the juris- 
diction of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, or (ii) in the furnishing or sale of 
transportation of oil or other petroleum 
products (including shale oil) by pipeline, 
if subject to the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission or if the rates 
for such furnishing or sale are subject to 
the jurisdiction of a public service or public 
utility commission or other similar body of 
the District of Columbia or of any State, 

“(D) A corporation engaged in the furn- 
ishing or sale of telephone or telegraph serv- 
ice, if the rates for such furnishing or sale 
meet the requirements of subparagraph 
(A). 

“(E) A corporation engaged in the fur- 
nishing or sale of transportation as a com- 
mon carrier by air, subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

“(F) A corporation engaged in the fur- 
nishing or sale of transportation by common 
carrier by water, subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission un- 
der part III of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
or subject to the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Maritime Board under the Intercoastal Snip- 
ping Act, 1933. 

“(2) Limitation: For purposes of subsec- 
tion (b), the term ‘regulated public utility’ 
does not (except as provided in paragraph 
(3)) include a corporation described in par- 
agraph (1) unless 80 percent or more of its 
gross income (computed without regard to 
dividends and capital gains and losses) for 
the taxable year is derived from sources de- 
scribed in paragraph (1). If the taxpayer 
establishes to the satisfaction of the Secre- 
tary or his delegate that— 

“(A) its revenue from regulated rates de- 
scribed in paragraph (1) (A) or (D) and its 
revenue derived from unregulated rates are 
derived from its operation of a single inter- 
connected and coordinated system or from 
the operation of more than one such system, 
and 


“(B) the unregulated rates have been and 
are substantially as favorable to users and 
consumers as are the regulated rates, 
such revenue from such unregulated rates 
shall be considered, for purposes of this par- 
agraph, as income derived from sources de- 
scribed in paragraph (1) (A) or (D). 

“Sec. 1504. Definitions. 

“(a) Definition of ‘affiliated group’: As 
used in the chapter, the term ‘affiliated 
group’ means one or more chains of includ- 
ible corporations connected through stock 
ownership with a common parent corpora- 
tion which is an includible corporation if— 

“(1) Stock possessing at least 95 percent 
of the voting power of all classes of stock and 
at least 95 percent of each class of the non- 
voting stock of each of the includible corpo- 
rations (except the common parent corpora- 
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tion) is owned directly by one or more of 
the other includible corporations; and 

“(2) The common parent corporation owns 
directly stock possessing at least 95 percent 
of the voting power of all classes of stock 
and at least 95 percent of each class of the 
nonvoting stock of at least one of the other 
includible corporations. 


As used in this subsection, the term ‘stock’ 
does not include nonvoting stock which is 
limited and preferred as to dividends. 

“(b) Definition of ‘includible corpora- 
tion’: As used in this chapter, the term ‘in- 
cludible corporation’ means any corporation 
except— 

“(1)Corporations exempt from taxation 
under section 501. 

“(2) Insurance companies subject to tax- 
ation under section 802 or 821. 

“(3) Foreign corporations. 

“(4) Corporations entitled to the benefits 
of section 931, by reason of receiving a large 
percentage of their income from sources 
within possessions of the United States. 

(5) Corporations organized under the 
China Trade Act, 1922. 

“(6) Regulated investment companies 
subject to tax under subchapter M of chap- 
ter 1. 

“(7) Corporations subject to tax as part- 
nerships under section 1351. 

“(8) Unincorporated business enterprises 
subject to tax as corporations under section 
1361. 

“(c) Includible insurance companies: De- 
spite the provisions of paragraph (2) of sub- 
section (b), two or more domestic insurance 
companies each of which is subject to tax- 
ation under the same section of this chapter 
shall be considered as includible corporations 
for the purpose of the application of subsec- 
tion (a) to such insurance companies alone. 

“(d) Subsidiary formed to comply with 
foreign law: In the case of a domestic cor- 
poration owning or controlling, directly or 
indirectly, 100 percent of the capital stock 
(exclusive of directors’ qualifying shares) of 
a corporation organized under the laws of a 
contiguous foreign country and maintained 
solely for the purpose of complying with the 
laws of such country as to title and opera- 
tion of property, such foreign corporation 
may, at the option of the domestic corpora- 
tion, be treated for the purpose of this sub- 
title as a domestic corporation. 

“Sec. 1505. Cross references. 

“(1) For suspension of running of statute 
of limitations when notice in respect of a de- 
ficiency is mailed to one corporation, see sec- 
tion 6503 (a) (1). 

“(2) For allocation of income and deduc- 
tions of related trades or businesses, see 
section 482. 

“Subchapter B—Related rules 
“Sec. 1551. Disallowance of surtax exemp- 
tion and accumulated earnings 


credit. 

“Sec. 1551. Disallowance of surtax exemption 
and accumulated earnings 
credit. 


“If any corporation transfers, on or after 
January 1, 1951, all or part of its property 
(other than money) to another corporation 
which was created for the purpose of acquir- 
ing such property or which was not actively 
engaged in business at the time of such 
acquisition, and if after such transfer the 
transferor corporation or its stockholders, or 
both, are in control of such transferee cor- 
poration during any part of the taxable 
year of such transferee corporation, then 
such transferee corporation shall not for 
such taxable year (except as may be other- 
wise determined under section 269 (b)) be 
allowed either the $25,000 exemption from 
surtax provided in section 11 (c) or the 
$60,000 accumulated earnings credit pro- 
vided in paragraph (2) or (3) of section 
535 (c), unless such transferee corpora- 
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tion shall establish by the clear prepon- 
derance of the evidence that the securing of 
such exemption or credit was not a major 
purpose of such transfer. For purposes of 
this section, control means the ownership 
of stock possessing at least 80 percent of 
the total combined voting power of all 
classes of stock entitled to vote or at least 
80 percent of the total value of shares 
of all classes of stock of the corporation. In 
determining the ownership of stock for the 
purpose of this section, the ownership of 
stock shall be determined in accordance with 
the provisions of section 544, except that con- 
structive ownership under section 544 (a) (2) 
shall be determined only with respect to the 
individual's spouse and minor children. The 
provisions of section 269 (b), and the au- 
thority of the Secretary under such section, 
shall, to the extent not inconsistent with 
the provisions of this section, be applicable 
to this section.“ 

Amendment No. 264: On page 335, in 
section 2013 (a)— 

(1) after “transfer of property” insert 
“(including property passing as a result of 
the exercise or non-exercise of a power of ap- 
pointment)”. 

(2) strike out “within 10 years before the” 
and insert “within 10 years before, or with- 
in 2 years after, the”. 

Amendment No, 265: On page 336, in sec- 
tion 2013— 

(1) in subsection (c) (2), strike out "Two 
or more prior decedents” and insert “Two 
or more transferors”. 

(2) strike out subsection (d) and insert: 

“(d) Valuation of property transferred: 
The value of property transferred to the 
decedent shall be the value used for the 
purpose of determining the Federal estate 
tax liability of the estate of the trans- 
feror but— 

“(1) there shall be taken into account the 
effect of the tax imposed by section 2001 or 
2101, or any estate, succession, legacy, or in- 
heritance tax, on the net value to the dece- 
dent of such property; 

“(2) where such property is encumbered in 
any manner, or where the decedent incurs 
any obligation imposed by the transferor 
with respect to such property, such encum- 
brance or obilgation shall be taken into 
account in the same manner as if the amount 
of a gift to the decedent of such property 
was being determined; and 

“(3) if the decedent was the spouse of the 
transferor at the time of the transferor’s 
death, the net value of the property trans- 
ferred to the decedent shall be reduced by the 
amount allowed under section 2056 (relating 
to marital deductions), or the correspond- 
ing provision of prior law, as a deduction 
from the gross estate of the transferor.” 

(3) after subsection (d), insert: 

“(e) Property defined: For purposes of 
this section, the term ‘property’ includes any 
beneficial interest in property, including a 
general power of appointment (as defined 
in sec. 2041).” 

Amendment No. 266: On page 337, in sec- 
tion 2015, strike out “Such” and insert: 
“Where an election is made under section 
6163 (a) to postpone payment of the tax 
imposed by section 2001 or 2101, such”. 

Amendment No. 267: On page 337, at the 
end of section 2016 insert “No interest shall 
be assessed or collected on any amount of 
tax due on any redetermination by the Secre- 
tary or his delegate, resulting from a refund 
to the executor of tax claimed as a credit 
under section 2014, for any period before 
the receipt of such refund, except to the ex- 
tent interest was paid by the foreign coun- 
try on such refund.” 

Amendment No. 268: On page 338, in sec- 
tion 2032 (a), strike out “In any case in 
which the value (determined in the manner 
prescribed below) of the aggregate of all 
items in the gross estate has declined to 
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6624 percent, or less, of the value of the 
aggregate of all such items as of the date of 


the decendent’s death, the“ and insert “The”. 


Amendment No. 269: On page 341, in sec- 
tion 2039— 

(1) in subsection (a), strike out “similar 
payment” and insert “other payment”. 

(2) strike out subsection (c) and insert: 

“(c) Exemption of annuities under certain 
trusts and plans: Notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of this section or of any provision of 
law, there shall be excluded from the gross 
eztate the value of an annuity or other pay- 
ment receivable by any beneficiary (other 
than the executor) under— 

“(1) an employees’ trust (or under a con- 
tract purchased by an employees’ trust) 
forming part of a pension, stock bonus, or 
profit-sharing plan which, at the time of 
the decedent’s separation from employment 
(whether by death or otherwise), or at the 
time of termination of the plan if earlier, 
met the requirements of section 401 (a); or 

“(2) a retirement annuity contract pur- 
chased by an employer (and not by an em- 
ployees’ trust) pursuant to a plan which, at 
the time of decedent’s separation from em- 
ployment (by death or otherwise), or at the 
time of termination of the plan if earlier, 
met the requirements of section 401 (a) (3). 
If such amounts payable after the death of 
the decedent under a plan described in para- 
graph (1) or (2) are attributable to any ex- 
tent to payments or contributions made by 
the decedent, no exclusion shall be allowed 
for that part of the value of such amounts 
in the proportion that the total payments 
or contributions made by the decedent bears 
to the total payments or contributions made. 
For purposes of this subsection, contribu- 
tions or payments made by the decedent's 
employer or former employer under a trust 
or plan described in this subsection shall 
not be considered to be contributed by the 
decedent. This subsection shall apply to all 
decedents dying after December 31, 1953.” 

Amendment No. 270: On page 344, in sec- 
tion 2041 (b) (3), strike out “will by codicil” 
and insert “will, by codicil”. 

Amendment No. 271: On page 346, in sec- 
tion 2055 (a)— 

(1) in paragraph (2), strike out “legisla- 
tion; or“ and insert legislation;“. 

(2) in paragraph (3), strike out “lJegisla- 
tion,” and insert “legislation; or”. 

(3) after paragraph (3), insert: 

“(4) to or for the use of any veterans’ or- 
ganization incorporated by act of Congress, 
or of its departments or local chapters or 
posts, no part of the net earnings of which 
inures to the benefit of any private share- 
holder or individual.” 

Amendment No. 272: On page 348, in sec- 
tion 2056 (b)— 

(1) in paragraph (3), strike out “para- 
graph (1)” and insert “this subsection”. 

(2) in paragraph (4) (B)— 

(A) strike out “incumbered” and insert 
“encumbered”, 

(B) strike out “incumbrance” and insert 
“encumbrance”. 

Amendment No. 273: On page 349, in sec- 
tion 2056 (b), strike out paragraph (7). 

Amendment No. 274: On page 355, in the 
heading to section 2201, strike out the com- 
ma. 

Amendment No. 275: On page 357, in sec- 
tion 2501— 

(1) strike out “For” and insert “(a) Gen- 
eral rule: For”. 

(2) at the end of the section insert: 

“(b) Cross reference: 

“For exclusion of transfers of property 
outside the United States by a nonresident 
who is not a citizen of the United States, 
see section 2511 (a).” 

Amendment No. 276: On page 357, in sec- 
tion 2502 (a), after “(a)”, insert “Computa- 
tion of Tax.” 
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“Amendment No. 277; On page 358, in sec- 
tion 2503— 

(1) at the end of subsection (b) insert 
“Where there has been a transfer to any per- 
son of a present interest in property, the 
possibility that such interest may be dimin- 
ished by the exercise of a power shall be dis- 
regarded in applying this subsection, if no 
part of such interest will at any time pass to 
any other person.” 

(2) in subsection (c)— 

(A) strike out “therefrom will” and insert 
“therefrom”, 

(B) in paragraph (1), after “(1)”, insert 
“may”. 

(C) in paragraph (2), after “(2)”, insert 
“will”. 

(D) in paragraph (2) (B), strike out “by 
will”. 

Amendment No. 278: On page 360, in the 
table of sections— 

(1) strike out “Gift of” and insert “Gift 
by”. 

(2) strike out “Property settlements inci- 
dent to divorce” and insert “Certain prop- 
erty settlements”. 

Amendment No. 279: On page 360, in the 
headings of section 2513, strike out “of” and 
insert “by”. 

Amendment No. 280: On page 363, at the 
end of section 2515, insert: 

„d) Certain joint tenancies included: 
For purposes of this section, the term 
‘tenancy by the entirety’ includes a joint 
tenancy between husband and wife with 
right of survivorship.” 

Amendment No. 281: On page 363, in sec- 
tion 2516— 

(1) strike out the heading of such section 
and insert: 


“Sec. 2516. Certain property settlements.” 


(2) strike out “incident to divorce”. 

(3) strike out “a reasonable time” and 
insert “2 years”. 

Amendment No. 282: On page 365, in sec- 
tion 2522 (d) (2), strike out “1946, 60” 
and insert “1946 (60”. 

Amendment No. 283: On page 372, in sec- 
tion 3121 (a) (5)— 

(1) in subparagraph (A), strike out “501 
(e)“ and insert “401 (a) “. 

(2) in subparagraph (B), strike out 501 
(e) (3) and (4)” and insert 401 (a) (3), 
(4), (5) and (6) “ 

Amendment No. 284: On page 375, in sec- 
tion 3121 (b) (11), strike out “501 (e)” and 
insert “401 (a) “. 

Amendment No. 285: On page 398, in sec- 
tion 3306 (b) (5)— 

(1) in subparagraph (A), strike out “501 
(e)“ and insert “401 (a)“. 

(2) in subparagraph (B), strike out “501 
(e) (3) and (4)” and insert “401 (a) (3), 
(4), (5) and (6)”. 

Amendment No. 286: On page 399, in sec- 
tion 3306 (c) (8), after “scientific,” insert 
“testing for public safety,“. 

Amendment No. 287; On page 400, in sec- 
tion 3306 (c) (10)— 

(1) in subparagraph (A), strike out “501 
(e)“ and insert “401 (a)“ 

(2) in subparagraph (B), strike out “ex- 
empt from income tax under section 501 (c) 
(5)” and insert described in section 501 (c) 
(5) which is exempt from tax under section 
501 (a) “. 

(3) in subparagraph (E), strike out 501“ 
and insert “501 (a)”. 

Amendment No. 288: On page 405, in sec- 
tion 3401 (a) (1)— 

(1) strike out “armed forces” and insert 
“Armed Forces”. 

(2) strike out “prior to January 1, 1955,”. 

Amendment No. 289: On page 406, in sec- 
tion 3401 (a) (12)— 

(1) in subparagraph (A), strike out “501 
(e)” and insert “401 (a)”. 

(2) in subparagraph (B), strike out “501 
(e) (3) and (4)” and insert “401 (a), (3), 
(4), (5), and (6)”. 
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Amendment No. 290: On page 419, in the 
table of contents to chapter 31, strike out 
“Subchapter E. Diesel fuel.” and insert “Sub- 
chapter E. Special fuels.” 

Amendment No. 291: On page 419, in sec- 
tion 4001— 

(1) strike out “the rate specified upon the 
price for which such articles are“ and insert 
“10 percent of the price for which”, 

(2) strike out— 

(A) “items taxable at 20 percent—”™. 

(B) “selling at retail for more than $65". 

(C) except alarm clocks selling at retail for 
not more than $5”. 

(3) strike out the last three lines of such 
section. 

Amendment No. 292: On page 421, in sec- 
tion 4011, strike out “20 percent” and insert 
“10 percent”. 

Amendment No. 293: On page 421, in sec- 
tion 4013 (b) (1), strike out “subsection (2)” 
and insert “subsection (a)”. 

Amendment No. 294: On page 422, in sec- 
tion 4021, strike out “20 percent” and insert 
“10 percent”. 

Amendment No. 295: On page 423, in sec- 
tion 4031, strike out “20 percent of the price 
for which such articles are” and insert “10 
percent of the price for which”. 

Amendment No. 296: On page 424, strike 
out all of subchapter E and insert: 

“Subchapter E—Special fuels 
“Sec. 4041. Imposition of tax. 
“Sec. 4042. Cross reference. 
“Sec. 4041. Imposition of tax. 

“(a) Diesel fuel: There is hereby imposed 
a tax of 2 cents a gallon upon any liquid 
oa than any product taxable under sec. 

081) — 

“(1) sold by any person to an owner, les- 
see, or other operator of a diesel-powered 
highway vehicle, for use as a fuel in such 
vehicle; or 

“(2) used by any person as a fuel in a 
diesel-powered highway vehicle unless there 
was a taxable sale of such liquid under para- 
graph (1). 

“(b) Special motor fuels: There is hereby 
imposed a tax of 2 cents a gallon upon ben- 
zol, benzene, naphtha, liquefied petroleum 
gas, or any other liquid (other than kerosene, 
gas oil, or fuel oil, or any product taxable 
under sec. 4081 or subsec. (a) of this sec- 
tion)— 

“(1) sold by any person to an owner, les- 
see, or other operator of a motor vehicle, 
motorboat, or airplane for use as a fuel for 
the propulsion of such motor vehicle, motor- 
boat, or airplane; or 

“(2) used by any person as a fuel for the 
propulsion of a motor vehicle, motorboat, or 
airplane unless there was a taxable sale of 
such liquid under paragraph (1). 

“(c) Rate reduction: On and after April 
1, 1955, the taxes imposed by this section 
shall be 1½ cents a gallon in lieu of 2 cents 
a gallon. 

“Sec. 4042. Cross reference. 

“For exemption from tax where special 
motor fuels are sold for use for certain ves- 
sels, see section 4222.” 

Amendment No. 297: On page 425, strike 
out the last four lines of section 4053 and 
insert: 

“the sales price shall be paid in install- 
ments, 
there shall be paid upon each payment with 
respect to the article that portion of the 
total tax which is proportionate to the por- 
tion of the total amount to be paid repre- 
sented by such payment.” 

Amendment No. 298: On page 426, strike 
out section 4055 and insert: 

“Src. 4055. State and local government ex- 
emption. 

“Under regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary or his delegate, no tax shall be im- 
posed under this chapter with respect to the 
sale of any article for the exclusive use of 
any State, Territory of the United States, or 
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any political subdivision of any of the fore- 
going, or the District of Columbia, or, in the 
case of the tax imposed by section 4041, with 
respect to the use by any of the foregoing 
of any liquid as a fuel.” 

Amendment No. 299: On page 427, in sec- 
tion 4061, strike out “1954” each place it 
appears and insert “1955.” 

Amendment No, 300: On page 429, in sec- 
tion 4081, strike out “1954” and insert “1955”. 

Amendment No, 301: On page 429, strike 
out subsection (b) of section 4082 and in- 
sert: 

“(b) Gasoline: As used in this subpart, 
the term ‘gasoline’ means all products com- 
monly or commercially known or sold as gas- 
oline (including casinghead and natural 
gasoline) ." 

Amendment No. 302: On page 429, strike 
out section 4091 and insert: 


“Sec. 4091. Imposition of tax. 


“There is hereby imposed upon lubricating 
oils sold in the United States by the manu- 
facturer or producer a tax at the rate of 6 
cents a gallon (except that, in the case of 
cutting oils, the tax shall not exceed 10 per- 
cent of the price for which so sold), to be 
paid by the manufacturer or producer. For 
purposes of this section, the term ‘cutting 
oils’ means oils used primarily in cutting and 
machining operations (including forging, 
drawing, rolling, shearing, punching, and 
stamping) on metals and known commer- 
cially as cutting oils.” 

Amendment No. 303: On page 431, in sec- 
tion 4111— 

(1) strike out “10 percent” and insert “the 
specified percent”. 

(2) strike out “Household type refrigera- 
tors” and insert: 

“Articles taxable at 5 percent— 

“Household type refrigerators”. 

(3) strike out “Self-contained air-condi- 
tioning units.” and insert: 

“Articles taxable at 10 percent— 

“Self-contained air-conditioning units.” 

Amendment No. 304: On page 432, in sec- 
tion 4121, strike out “10 percent” each place 
it appears and insert “5 percent”, 

Amendment No. 305: On page 432, in sec- 
tion 4131, strike out “20 percent” and insert 
“10 percent”. 

Amendment No. 306: On page 435, in sec- 
tion 4161, strike out “except that before 
April 1, 1954, in the case of all of the fol- 
lowing articles other than those designed for 
fishing the rate shall be 15 percent”. 

Amendment No. 307: On page 435, in sec- 
tion 4171, strike out “the rate specified upon” 
and insert “the specified percent of”. 

Amendment No. 308: On page 436, in sec- 
tion 4171— 

(1) strike out “20 percent” and insert “10 
percent”. 

(2) strike out “10 percent” and insert “5 
percent”. 

Amendment No. 309: On page 436, strike 
out section 4181 and insert: 


“Sec. 4181. Imposition of tax. 


“There is hereby imposed upon the sale by 
the manufacturer, producer, or importer of 
the following articles a tax equivalent to the 
specified percent of the price for which so 
sold: 

“Articles taxable at 10 percent: 

“Pistols. 

“Revolvers. 

“Articles taxable at 11 percent: 

“Firearms (other than pistols and revolv- 
ers). 

“Shells and cartridges.” 

Amendment No. 310: On page 438, in sec- 
tion 4201, strike out “15 percent” and insert 
“10 percent”. 

Amendment No. 311: On page 438, in sec- 
tion 4211, after “a tax of 2 cents per 1,000 
matches” insert “but not more than 10 per- 
cent of the price for which so sold”. 

Amendment No. 312: On page 439, in the 
table of sections to subchapter F, strike out 
“reference” and insert “references.” 
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Amendment No. 313: On page 440, in sec- 
tion 4218 (b), after “(b)” insert: Excep- 
tion.” 

Amendment No. 314: On page 440, strike 
out the last sentence of section 4220. 

Amendment No. 315: On page 440, in sec- 
tion 4222, after “chapter” insert “or under 
section 4041 (b) (relating to retailers exciso 
tax on special motor fuels)”. 

Amendment No. 316: On page 441, in sec- 
tion 4222, strike out “this chapter” and in- 
sert “subchapter A, B, C, or D of chapter 38”. 

Amendment No. 317: On page 441, strike 
out section 4226, and insert: 

“Sec. 4226. Cross references. 

“(1) For exemption from tax in case of 
certain sales to the United States, see sec- 
tion 4293. 

“(2) For credit for taxes on tires and inner 
tubes, and automobile radio and television 
receiving sets, see section 6416 (c). 

“(3) For administrative provisions of gen- 
eral application to the taxes imposed under 
this chapter, see subtitle F.” 

Amendment No. 318: On page 443, strike 
out paragraph (1) of section 4231 and insert: 

“(1) General: A tax of 1 cent for each 
10 cents or major fraction thereof of the 
amount paid for admission to any place, in- 
cluding admission by season ticket or sub- 
scription. No tax shall be imposed under 
this paragraph on the amount paid for ad- 
mission— 

“(A) if the amount paid for admission is 
50 cents or less, or 

“(B) in the case of a season ticket or sub- 
scription, if the amount which would be 
charged to the holder or subscriber for a 
single admission is 50 cents or less. 


The tax imposed under this paragraph shall 
be paid by the person paying for such ad- 
mission. 

“(2) Certain racetracks: In lieu of the tax 
imposed under paragraph (1), a tax of 1 cent 
for each 5 cents or major fraction thereof of 
the amount paid for admission to any place 
(including admission by season ticket or sub- 
scription) if the principal amusement or 
recreation offered with respect to such ad- 
mission is horse or dog racing at a racetrack. 
The tax imposed under this paragraph shall 
be paid by the person paying for such ad- 
mission.” 

Amendment No. 319: On page 443, in para- 
graph (2) of section 4231— 

(1) strike out “(2)” and insert “(3)”. 

(2) strike out “paragraph (1)), a tax 
equivalent to 20 percent” and insert “para- 
graph (1) or (2)), a tax equivalent to 10 
percent (20 percent if paragraph (2) would 
otherwise apply)”. 

Amendment No. 320: On page 443, in para- 
graph (3) of section 4231— 

(1) strike out “(3)” and insert “(4)”. 

(2) strike out “paragraph (1), a tax 
equivalent to 20 percent” and insert “para- 
graph (1) or (2), a tax equivalent to 10 per- 
cent (20 percent if paragraph (2) applies)”. 

Amendment No. 321: On page 443, in 
paragraph (4) of section 4231, strike out 
“(4)” and insert “(5)”. 

Amendment No. 322: On page 443, in para- 
graph (5) of section 4231— 

(1) strike out “(5)” and insert “(6)”. 

i (2) strike out “service” and insert serv- 
oe.“ 

Amendment No. 323: One page 444, in 
paragraph (5) of section 4231, after para- 
graph (1)”, insert “or (2) “. 

Amendment No. 324: One page 444, in sec- 
tion 4232 (c), strike out “4231 (5)” and 
insert “4231 (6)”. 

Amendment No. 325: On page 444, in sec- 
tion 4233, before “No tax”, insert “(a) Allow- 
ance.” 

Amendment No. 326: One page 445, in sec- 
tion 4233 (1) (B) strike out members; and 
insert “members.” 
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Amendment No. 327: On page 445, sec- 
tion 4233 (1) (C)— 

(1) in clause (i), strike out “two” and 
insert “teams composed of students from”, 

(2) strike out clause (iv) and insert; “(iv) 
any motion-picture exhibition. 

“Clauses (i) and (ii) shall not apply in 
the case of any athletic event between edu- 
cational institutions held during the regular 
athletic season for such event, if the pro- 
ceeds therefrom inure exclusively to the 
benefit of such institutions." 

Amendment No. 328: On page 445, in para- 
graph (2) of section 4233, strike out “fairs; 
or” and insert “fairs.” 

Amendment No. 329: On page 445, in para- 
graph (3) of section 4233, strike out “associa- 
tion; or” and insert “association.” 

Amendment No. 330: On page 445, in para- 
graph (4) of section 4233, strike out all after 
“instrumentality.” 

Amendment No. 331: On page 445, in para- 
graph (5) of section 4233, strike out indi- 
vidual, or” and insert “individual.” 

Amendment No. 332: On page 445, in sec- 
tion 4233, strike out paragraph (6) and in- 
sert: 

“(6) Historic sites, museums, and plane- 
tariums: Any admission to an historic site, 
house, or shrine, to a museum of history, 
art, or science, to a planetarium, or to any 
exhibition in connection with any of the 
foregoing, operated— 

“(A) by any State or political subdivision 
thereof or by the United States or any ageney 
or instrumentality thereof—if the proceeds 
therefrom inure exclusively to the benefit of 
the State, political subdivision, United States, 
agency, or instrumentality, or 

“(B) by any society or organization not 
organized for profit—if no part of the net 
earnings thereof inures to the benefit of any 
private stockholder or individual. 

“(7) Certain amateur theater perform- 
ances: Any admission to an amateur per- 
formance presented and performed by a civic 
or community theater group or organiza- 
tion—if no part of the net earnings thereof 
inures to the benefit of any private stock- 
holder or individual. 

“(b) State defined: For purposes of sub- 
section (a), the term ‘State’ includes Alaska, 
Hawaii, and the District of Columbia.” 

Amendment No. 333: On page 447, in the 
table in section 4251— 

(1) strike out 15 at the top of the col- 
umn of numbers and insert “10”. 

(2) strike out “25” each place it appears 
and insert 10“. 

(3) strike out the line beginning with 
“Domestic telegraph”. 

(4) strike out “International telegraph” 
and insert “Telegraph”. 

Amendment No. 334: On page 447, in sec- 
tion 4252— 

(1) in subsection (b) strike out “dispatch” 
and insert “conversation”. 

(2) in subsection /c) strike out “Domes- 
tic” and strike out “domestic” each place it 
appears. 

(3) strike out subsection (d). 

(4) strike out “(e)” and insert “(d)”, 

(5) strike out “(f)” and insert (e) “. 

(6) in subsection (f) strike out “quota- 
tions” and insert “quotation”. 

(7) in subsection (f) strike out “similar 
services” and insert “similar services,“. 

Amendment No. 335: On page 448, in sec- 
tion 4252 (f), strike out (e)“ and insert 
“(a)”. 

Amendment No. 336: On page 448, in sec- 
tion 4253— 

(1) in subsection (e), strike out “service, 
domestic or international” and insert serv- 
ice or”. 

(2) in subsection (f) strike out “(e) and 
(f)” and insert “(d) and (e)”. 

Amendment No. 337: On page 448, strike 
out subsection (a) of section 4254 and 
insert: 

“(a) In general: If a bill is rendered the 
taxpayer for telephone services or telegraph 
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services with respect to which a tax is im- 
posed by section 4251, the amount upon 
which the tax shall be based shall be the 
sum of all such charges included in the bill, 
and the tax shall not be based upon the 
charge for each item, separately, included in 
the bill.” 

Amendment No. 338: On page 448, in sec- 
tion 4254 (b), strike out “Domestic or Inter- 
national” and “domestic or international”. 

Amendment No. 339: On page 449, in sec- 
tion 4261, strike out “15 percent” each place 
it appears and insert “10 percent”. 

Amendment No. 340: On page 452, in sec- 
tion 4286, strike out “20 percent” and insert 
“10 percent”. 

Amendment No. 341: On page 475, in sec- 
tion 4501 (c), strike out “subchapter (a) or 
(b)“ and insert “subsection (a) or (b) “. 

Amendment No. 342: On page 487, in the 
table of sections to subchapter G, strike out 
“reference” and insert “references”. 

Amendment No. 343: On page 529, in sec- 
tion 5001 (a) (1), strike out “1954” and 
insert 1955“. 

Amendment No. 344: On page 530, in sec- 
tion 5001 (a) (3), strike out “1954” and in- 
sert 1955“. 

Amendment No. 345: On page 530, in sec- 
tion 5001 (a) (4), strike out subparagraph 
(B) and insert: 

“(B) Virgin Islands: 

“For provis’ons relating to tax on alcoholic 
compounds from the Virgin Islands, see sec- 
tion 7652 (b) (1).” 

Amendment No. 346: On page 531, in sec- 
tion 5002 (a), strike out “from any sub- 
stance” and insert “from any fermented 
substance”, 

Amendment No. 347: On pages 532 and 533, 
in section 5006, strike out subsection (a) and 
insert: 

“(a) Requirements: 

“(1) In general: The internal revenue tax 
on distilled spirits shall be determined when 
the spirits are withdrawn from bond. Such 
tax shall be determined by such means as 
the Secretary or his delegate shall by regula- 
tions prescribe, and with the use of such 
devices and apparatus (including but not 
limited to storage, gauging, and bottling 
tanks and pipelines) as the Secretary or his 
delegate may require. 

“(2) Distilled spirits deposited in internal 
revenue bonded warehouses: The tax on dis- 
tilled spirits entered for deposit in internal 
revenue bonded warehouses shall be deter- 
mined at the time the same are withdrawn 
therefrom and within 8 years from the date 
of original entry for deposit therein (except 
that distilled spirits which on July 26, 1936 
were 8 years of age or older and which were 
in bonded warehouses on that date, may 
remain therein).” 

Amendment No. 348: On page 535, in sec- 
tion 5008 (a)— 

(1) In paragraph (1), strike out “de- 
stroyed” and insert “broken”. 

(2) Strike out paragraphs (2), (3), and (4), 
and insert: 

“(2) Stamp regulations: The Secretary or 
his delegate shall prescribe regulations with 
respect to the supplying of stamps required 
under this subsection, the time and manner 
of applying for, issuing, affixing, and destroy- 
ing such stamps, the form of such stamps 
and the information to be shown thereon, ap- 
plications for the stamps, proof that appli- 
cants are entitled to such stamps, and the 
method of accounting for such stamps, and 
such other regulations as he may deem 
necessary for the enforcement of this sub- 
section and section 5243.” 

Amendment No. 349: On page 536, in sec- 
tion 5008 (b)— 

(1) In paragraph (1), strike out “de- 
stroyed” and insert “broken”. 

(2) In arse (15. (C), strike out “this 
chapter” and insert “internal revenue or 
customs law and regulations”. 
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(3) Strike out paragraphs (2), (3), and (4), 
and insert: 

“(2) Stamp regulations: The Secretary or 
his delegate shall prescribe regulations with 
respect to the supplying of stamps required 
under this subsection, the time and manner 
of applying for, issuing, affixing, and destroy- 
ing such stamps, the form of such stamps 
and the information to be shown thereon, 
applications for the stamps, proof that ap- 
Plicants are entitled to such stamps, and 
the method of accounting for such stamps, 
and such other regulations as he may deem 
necessary for the enforcement of this sub- 
section.” 

(4) In paragraph (5) strike out “5” and 
insert “(3)”. 

Amendment No. 350: On page 537, in sec- 
tion 5009— 

(1) Strike out subsections (a), (b), and 
(c), and insert: 

“(a) Requirements: All distilled spirits 
intended for export in the original casks or 
packages or in packages filled from the orig- 
inal packages, shall, before being removed 
from the internal revenue bonded ware- 
house, be marked as the Secretary or his 
delegate may by regulations prescribe, and 
shall have affixed to each cask or package a 
stamp indicative of such intention. Such 
stamps shall be used and accounted for un- 
der regulations to be prescribed by the 
Secretary or his delegate.” 

(2) In subsection (d), strike out “(d)” 
and insert (b) “. 

Amendment No. 351: On page 539, in sec- 
tion 5022— 

(1) strike out “1954” each place it appears 
and insert “1955”. 

(2) strike out “pro.” and insert pro-“. 

Amendment No. 352: On page 542, in sec- 
tion 5041 (a), strike out “rice wine”. 

Amendment No. 353: On page 542, in sec- 
tion 5041 (b), strike out “1954” each place 
it appears and insert 1955“. 

Amendment No. 354: On page 544, in sec- 
tion 5051 (a), strike out 1954“ and insert 
1955“. 

Amendment No. 355: On page 544, in sec- 
tion 5052 (a), after “other similar fermented 
beverages”, insert “(including saké or simi- 
lar products)”. 

Amendment No. 356: On page 545, in sec- 
tion 5053 (a), strike out “prescribe: Pro- 
vided, That beer delivered to customs cus- 
tody shall be deemed to be exported for the 
purpose of this section.” and insert “pre- 
scribe.” 

Amendment No. 357: On page 545, in sec- 
tion 5055— 

(1) in the second sentence, strike out “to 
be sold to brewers for a sum sufficient to 
defray the expense of preparation,” 

(2) strike out the third and fourth sen- 
tences and insert: “The Secretary or his 
delegate shall by regulations prescribe the 
manner by which such stamps or other de- 
vices shall be supplied, affixed, and ac- 
counted for.” 

Amendment No. 358: On page 546, in sec- 
tion 5061 (a), strike out “until January 1, 
1955, and thereafter”. 

Amendment No. 359: On page 547, in sec- 
tion 5063— 

(1) strike out “April 1, 1954” each place it 
appears and insert April 1, 1955”. 

(2) strike out “May 1, 1954” and insert 
“May 1, 1955,”. 

Amendment No. 360: On page 548, in sec- 
tion 5083 (13), strike out “section 5392” and 
insert “section 5391”. 

Amendment No. 361: On page 551, in sec- 
tion 5114 (a), strike out “Government” and 
insert “internal revenue”. 

Amendment No. 362: 
section 5124— 

(1) in subsection (b), strike out “Govern- 
ment” and insert “internal revenue”, 

(2) in subsection (d), strike out “section 
5692 (d) and insert section 5692”. 


On page 553, in 
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Amendment No. 363: On page 553, in sec- 
tion 5131 (a), strike out “fully taxpaid” and 
insert “on which the tax has been deter- 
mined,”’. 

Amendment No. 364: On page 554, in sec- 
tion 5132, strike out “fully taxpaid” and 
insert “on which the tax has been deter- 
mined”, 

Amendment No. 365: On page 554, in sec- 
tion 5134 (a)— 

(1) strike out “taxpaid” and insert “on 
which the tax has been determined”. 

(2) in paragraphs (2) and (3), strike out 
“paid” each place it occurs, and insert de- 
termined”. 

(3) in paragraph (3), strike out “1954” and 
insert 1955“. 

Amendment No. 366: On page 563, in the 
next to the last sentence of section 5194 (a), 
strike out “tax payment’ and insert “deter- 
mination of tax”. 

Amendment No. 367: On page 565, in sec- 
tion 5196 (a), strike out “Government” and 
insert “internal revenue”. 

Amendment No. 368: On page 566, in sec- 
tion 5197 (a) (1) (B), strike out “Govern- 
ment” and insert “internal revenue”. 

Amendment No. 369: On page 567, in sec- 
tion 5211, after “paid or” insert “determined 
as required by law, or”, 

Amendment No. 370: On page 567, in sec- 
tion 5213 (a), strike out “be” and insert “by”. 

Amendment No. 371: On page 568, in sec- 
tion 5215, strike out wine spirit spirits“ and 
insert “wine spirits”. 

Amendment No. 372: On page 569, in sec- 
tion 5216 (a), after paragraph (3) insert: 

“(4) Notwithstanding paragraph (1) when 
authorized by regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary or his delegate, fermented mate- 
rial may be removed from a distillery before 
being distilled if made and fermented in 
carrying on a business (other than distilling) 
authorized by regulations prescribed under 
section 5171 (a).” 

Amendment No. 373: On page 571, in sec- 
tion 5232 (a), strike out the last sentence 
and insert: “Such bonds shall be conditioned 
(1) on the withdrawal of the spirits from 
the internal revenue bonded warehouse 
within 8 years from the date of original 
entry for deposit; (2) on payment of the 
tax on the spirits as determined on with- 
drawal from the internal revenue bonded 
warehouse; and (3) on compliance with all 
provisions of law and regulations relating 
to the business of warehousing distilled 
spirits.” 

Amendment No. 374: On page 573, in sec- 
tion 5242 (b), strike out “(b)” and insert 
“(a)”. 

Amendment No. 375: On page 575, in sec- 
tion 5247— 

(1) in subsection (b), before “collector” 
strike out “name of the”, 

(2) in the first sentence of subsection (c), 
strike out “ship” and insert “an export 
carrier”. 

Amendment No. 376: On page 576, in sec- 
tion 5249, strike out (d) (1)“ and insert 
“(b) . 

Amendment No. 377: On page 578, in sec- 
tion 5281 (a), strike out the last sentence 
and insert All distilled spirits or wines tax- 
able under sections 5021 and 5022 shall be 
subject to regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary or his delegate concerning the use 
thereof in the manufacture, blending, com- 
pounding, mixing, marking, branding, and 
sale of rectified products.” 

Amendment No. 378: On page 578, in sec- 
tion 5281 (b) (1), strike out “section 5272 
(a)” and insert “section 5273 (a)”. 

Amendment No. 379: On page 580, in the 
table of sections to part I of subchapter E— 

(1) in the line beginning Sec. 5302”, after 
“alcohol” insert “bonded”. 

(2) in the line beginning “Sec. 5303”, after 
“of” insert “industrial alcohol”. 

(3) in the line beginning “Sec. 5313”, strike 
out “subchapter” and insert “part”. 
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Amendment No. 380: On page 586, in the 
table of sections, strike out “reference” and 
insert “references”. 

Amendment No. 381: On page 587, in the 
heading to section 5382, strike out “manu- 
facture” and insert “manufacturing”. 

Amendent No. 382: On page 587, in the 
heading to section 5333, strike out “taxes” 
and insert “tax”. 

Amendment No. 383: On page 588, in the 
table of sections to part I, strike out “Sec. 
5355. Disapproval.” and insert “Sec. 5355. 
General provisions relating to bonds.” 

Amendment No. 384: On page 589, strike 
out section 5355 and insert: 


“Sec. 5355. General provisions relating to 
bonds. 


“The provisions of section 5551 (relating 
bo bonds) shall be applicable to the bonds 
required under section 5354.” 

Amendment No. 385: On page 591, in sec- 
tion 5373 (b), strike out paragraph (2) and 
insert: 

“(2) Wine spirits so withdrawn, and not 
used in wine production or as otherwise au- 
thorized in this subchapter, may, as pro- 
vided by regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary or his delegate, be transferred to any 
internal revenue bonded warehouse or 
bonded wine cellar, or may be tax paid and 
removed as provided by law.” 

Amendment No. 386: On page 593, in sec- 
tion 5383 (b), strike out paragraph (1) and 
insert: 

“(1) Any natural grape wine of a wine- 
maker's own production may, under this 
subsection, be ameliorated to correct high 
acid content, and, whether or not amelio- 
rated, may be reserved as herein provided.” 

Amendment No. 387: On page 594, in sec- 
tion 5384 (b)— 

(1) strike out paragraph (1) and insert: 

“(1) Any natural fruit or berry wine 
(other than grape wine) of a winemaker's 
own production may, if not made under sub- 
séction (a) of this section, be ameliorated 
to correct high acid content, and, whether 
or not ameliorated, may be reserved as herein 
provided. Separate reserve inventories shall 
be established for wines made from each dif- 
ferent kind of fruit.” 

(2) in the first sentence of paragraph (2), 
after “sufficient”, insert “pure”. 

(3) in subparagraph (B) of paragraph (2), 
strike out “paragraph (1) of this subsection” 
and insert “this paragraph”. 

Amendment No. 388: On page 595, in sec- 
tion 5387 (a), before “fruit”, insert “the 
juice of”. 

Amendment No. 389: On page 597, in sec- 
tion 5401— 

(1) in subsection (a), after “commenc- 
ing”, insert “or continuing”. 

(2) in subsection (b) strike out “delivered 
to customs custody” and insert “exported”. 

Amendment No. 390: On page 598, in the 
table of sections, after “Sec. 5413.”, strike out 
“Procuring” and insert “Brewers procuring”. 

Amendment No. 391: On page 600, in sec- 
tion 5521 (d) (1), strike out “delegate” and 
insert delegate,“. 

Amendment No. 392: On page 601, in sec- 
tion 5522, strike out subsection (b) and 
insert: 

“(b) Allowance for loss or leakage: Sec- 
tion 5011 (a) (relating to distilled spirits 
lost or destroyed in bond) shall apply to 
spirits withdrawn for transportation to man- 
ufacturing bonded warehouses under sub- 
section (a).” 

Amendment No. 393: On page 603, in sec- 
tion 5554, in the first sentence, after “this 
chapter”, insert “or of chapter 26 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1939”. 

Amendment No. 394: On page 604, in the 
table of sections to part I of subchapter J— 

(1) after “Sec. 5609.“, strike out “Return” 
and insert “Penalty relating to return”. 

(2) in the line beginning “Sec. 5612”, 
strike out “in absence of storekeeper-gauger” 
and insert “without supervision”. 
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Amendment No. 395: On 606, in sec- 
tion 5608 (a), strike out “provisions” and 
insert “provision”. 

Amendment No. 396: On page 613, in sec- 
tion 5642, strike out 5008 (b) (3)” and 
insert “5008 (b) (2)”. 

Amendment No. 397: On page 615, in sec- 
tion 5661, strike out “subpart C of sub- 
chapter A” each place it appears therein and 
insert “subpart C of part I of subchapter A”. 

Amendment No. 398: On page 618, in sec- 
tion 5682, before as authorized by law” 
insert “otherwise than“. 

Amendment No. 399: On page 623, in the 
table of subchapters to chapter 52, strike out 
“refund and drawback of tax; and redemp- 
tion of stamps” and insert “and refund and 
drawback of tax”. 

Amendment No. 400: On page 623, in the 
heading to subchapter A, strike out “refund 
and drawback of tax; and redemption of 
stamps” and insert “and refund and draw- 
back of tax”. 

Amendment No. 401: On page 623, in the 
table of sections to subchapter A, strike out 
“Sec. 5708. Redemption of stamps.” 

Amendment No. 402: On page 623, in sec- 
tion 5701 (c) (1), strike out 1954“ each 
place it appears and insert “1955”. 

Amendment No. 403: On page 625, in sec- 
tion 5703 (a), strike out “until January 1, 
1955, and thereafter”. 

Amendment No. 404: On page 625, in sec- 
tion 5703 (b)— 

(1) strike out “for sale“. 

(2) strike out “at a sum sufficient to defray 
the expense of preparing such stamps.” and 
insert “to be used and accounted for, in 
accordance with such regulations as the 
Secretary or his delegate shall prescribe”. 

Amendment No. 405: On page 627, in sec- 
tion 5707, strike out 1954“ each place it 
appears and insert “1955”. 

Amendment No. 406: On page 627, strike 
out section 5708. 

Amendment No. 407: On page 644, in sec- 
tion 5862 (a), strike out “Any firearm which 
has at any time been transferred or made 
in violation of the provisions of this chap- 
ter” and insert “Any firearm involved in any 
violation of the provisions of this chapter 
or any regulation promulgated thereunder”. 

Amendment No. 408: On page 646, in sec- 
tion 6011— 

(1) after subsection (a), insert: 

“(b) Identification of taxpayer: The Sec- 
retary or his delegate is authorized to require 
such information with respect to persons 
subject to the taxes imposed by chapter 21 
or chapter 24 as is necessary or helpful in 
securing proper identification of such per- 
sons.” 

(2) in subsection (b), strike out (b)“ 
and insert “(c)”. 

Amendment No. 409: On page 646, in sec- 
tion 6012 (a), strike out paragraphs (4) and 
(5) and insert: 

“(4) Every trust having for the taxable 
year any taxable income, or having gross 
income of $600 or over, regardless of the 
amount of taxable income; and”. 

Amendment No. 410: On page 647, in sec- 
tion 6012 (a) (6), strike out “(6)” and in- 
sert “(5)”. 

Amendment No. 411: On page 648, in sec- 
tion 6013 (a), strike out paragraph (4). 

Amendment No. 412: On page 649, in sec- 
tion 6013 (b) (5) (B), strike out “For the 
purpose of section 7206 (1)” and insert “For 
purposes of section 7206 (1) and (2) and 
section 7207”, 

Amendment No. 413: On page 649, at the 
end of section 6013 insert: 

“(c) Treatment of joint return after death 
of either spouse: For purposes of sections 21, 
443, and 7851 (a) (1) (A), where the hus- 
band and wife have different taxable years 
because of the death of either spouse, the 
joint return shall be treated as if the tax- 
able years of both spouses ended on the date 
of the closing of the surviving spouse’s tax- 
able year. 
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„d) Definitions: For purposes of this 
section— 

“(1) the status as husband and wife of two 
individuals having taxable years beginning 
on the same day shall be determined— 

“(A) if both have the same taxable year— 
as of the close of such year; and 

“(B) if one dies before the close of the 
taxable year of the other—as of the time of 
such death; and 

“(2) an individual who is legally sepa- 
rated from his spouse under a decree of di- 
vorce or of separate maintenance shall not 
be considered as married; and 

“(3) if a joint return is made, the tax shall 
be computed on the aggregate income and 
the liability with respect to the tax shall be 
joint and several.” 

Amendment No. 414: On page 650, in sec- 
tion 6014 (a), strike out 38“ and insert “37”. 

Amendment No. 415: On page 650, in sec- 
tion 6015 (a) (1)— 

(1) in subparagraph (A), strike out fam- 
ily (as defined in section 2 (b))“ and insert 
“household (as defined in section 1 (b) 
(2))”. 

(2) in subparagraph (B), strike out “fam- 
ily (as defined in section 2 (b));" and insert 
“household (as defined in section 1 (b) (2)); 
or“. 

Amendment No. 416: On page 651, in sec- 
tion 6015 (b), strike out “s” and insert “is”. 

Amendment No. 417: On page 651, in sec- 
tion 6015 (f)— 

(1) strike out “before January 15” and 
insert “before January 31”. 

(2) in paragraph (1), strike out “such 
January 15 or February 15, as the case may 
be” and insert “January 15”. 

(3) in paragraph (2), strike out “(reduced 
by the credits under sections 31 and 32)” and 
insert “(reduced by the sum of the credits 
against tax provided by part IV of subchap- 
ter A of chapter 1)”. 

(4) in paragraph (2), strike out “such 
January 15 or February 15, as the case may 
be” and insert January 15”. 

Amendment No. 418: On page 651, at the 
end of section 6015, insert: 

“(i) Applicability: This section shall be 
applicable only with respect to taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 1954; and sec- 
tions 58, 59, and 60 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1939 shall continue in force with 
respect to taxable years beginning before 
January 1, 1955.” 

Amendment No. 419: On page 651, in sec- 
tion 6016, strike out “$50,000” each place it 
appears and insert “$100,000”. 

Amendment No. 420: On page 562, in sec- 
tion 6019, strike out subsection (b) and 
insert: 

“(b) Tenancy by the entirety: 

“For provisions relating to requirement of 
return in the case of election as to the treat- 
ment of gift by creation of tenancy by the 
entirety, see section 2515 (c).“ 

Amendment No. 421: On page 653, in sec- 
tion 6020 (b)— 

(1) in paragraph (1), after “6015”, insert 
“or 6016”. 

(2) in paragraph (2), after “all”, insert 
“legal”. 

Amendment No. 422: On page 653, In sec- 
tion 6301— 

(1) after “Every partnership”, insert “(as 
defined in section 761 (a))”. 

(2) strike out “net income” and insert 
“taxable income”, 

Amendment No. 423: On page 653, in sec- 
tion 6032, strike out “net income” and in- 
sert “taxable income”. 

Amendment No. 424: On page 654, in sec- 
tion 6033 (a), strike out the period at the 
end of the first sentence and insert “, ex- 


cept that, in the discretion of the Secretary 
or his delegate, an organization described 
in section 401 (a) may be relieved from 
stating in its return any information which 
is reported in returns filed by the employer 
which established such organization.” 
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Amendment No. 425: On page 654, in sec- 
tion 6033 (a)— 

(1) in paragraph (1) strike out “exempt 
under” and insert “described in”. 

(2) in paragraph (2) strike out “exempt 
under” and insert “described in”, 

(3) in paragraph (3) strike out “exempt 
under” and insert “described in”. 

(4) in paragraph (4) strike out “exempt 
under” and insert “described in”. 

(5) im paragraph (5) strike out “exempt 
solely under” and insert “described in”. 

(6) in paragraph (6) strike out “exempt 
under” and insert “described in”. 

Amendment No. 426: On page 654, in the 
heading of section 6033 (b), strike out 
“Exempt under” and insert “Described in“. 

Amendment No. 427: On page 655, in sec- 
tion 6035 (a) (2) (A), strike out “net in- 
come” and insert “taxable income”. 

Amendment No. 428: On page 656, in sec- 
tion 6036, after “assignee”, insert “for bene- 
fit of creditors”. 

Amendment No. 429: On page 656, in the 
table of sections, strike out “Collection of 
foreign items and payments by corporations 
of interest“ and insert Information at 
source.” 

Amendment No. 430: On page 656, in the 
heading of section 6041, strike out Collec- 
tion of foreign items and payments by cor- 
porations of interest.” and insert “Informa- 
tion at source.” 

Amendment No. 431: On page 656, in sec- 
tion 6041— 

(1) before subsection (a), insert: 

“(a) Payments of $600 or more: All per- 
sons engaged in a trade or business and mak- 
ing payment in the course of such trade or 
business to another person, of rent, salaries, 
wages, premiums, annuities, compensations, 
remunerations, emoluments, or other fixed 
or determinable gains, profits, and income 
(other than payments described in section 
6042 (1) or sec. 6045), of $600 or more 
in any taxable year, or, in the case of such 
payments made by the United States, the 
officers or employees of the United States 
having information as to such payments and 
required to make returns in regard thereto 
by the regulations hereinafter provided for, 
shall render a true and accurate return to 
the Secretary or his delegate, under such reg- 
ulations and in such form and manner and 
to such extent as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary or his delegate, setting forth the 
amount of such gains, profits, and income, 
and the name and address of the recipient 
of such payment.” 

(2) in subsection (a), strike out “(a)” 
and insert “(b)”. 

Amendment No. 432: On page 657, in sec- 
tion 6041— 

(1) in subsection (b), strike out “(b)” and 
insert (c) “. 

(2) im subsection (b), after “Every cor- 
poration making payments of interest”, in- 
sert “, regardless of amounts,”. 

(3) in subsection (c), strike out “(c)” and 
insert “(d)”. 

Amendment No. 433: On page 659, in sec- 
tion 6051 (b) strike out armed forces” and 
insert “Armed Forces”. 

Amendment No. 434: On page 660, section 
6071— 

(1) before “When”, 
rule.” 

(2) at the end of the section, insert: 

“(b) Special taxes: 

“For payment of special taxes before en- 
gaging in certain trades and businesses, see 
section 4901.” 

Amendment No. 435: On page 661, in sec- 
tion 6072— 

(1) in subsection (a), after “6013,”, in- 
sert “6017”. 

(2) ia subsection (e), after “Secretary” 
each place it appears insert “or his delegate”. 

(3) in subsection (e), strike out “as he 
may prescribe.” and insert “as may be pre- 
scribed”, 


insert “(a) General 
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Amendment No. 436: On page 662, in sec- 
tion 6075 (b), strike out “March” and in- 
sert “April”. 

Amendment No. 437: On page 663, in sec- 
tion 6081 (b), strike out thereof;“ and in- 


sert “thereof required under section 6152;". 


Amendment No. 438: On page 665, in sec- 
tion 6103 (a) (1), strike out “income returns 
made under this chapter“ and insert Re- 
turns made with respect to taxes imposed 
by chapters 1, 2. 3, and 6“. 

Amendment No. 439: On page 672, in sec- 
tion 6154 (b), strike out “(c)” and insert 
“ (a) . 

Amendment No. 440: On page 673, in sec- 
tion 6161 (a) — 

(1) in paragraph (1), strike out “shown 
on any return“ and insert “shown, or re- 
quired to be shown, on any return or declara- 
tion”. 

(2) in paragraph (2), after “any part of” 
insert the amount determined by the ex- 
ecutor as”. 

Amendment No. 441: On page 674, in sec- 
tion 6162 (a)— 

(1) strike out “upon the complete liquida- 
tion (as defined in section 336 (b)) of a 
corporation” and insert “on a complete 
liquidation of a corporation to which section 
331 (a) (1) or 342 applies”. 

(2) strike out “referred to in section 336 
(b)“ and insert “in complete liquidation“. 

Amendment No. 442: On page 678, in sec- 
tion 6204— 

(1) before “The Secretary” insert “(a) 
General rule.” 

(2) at the end of the section insert: 

“(b) Restrictions on assessment. 

“For restrictions on assessment of deficien- 
cies in income, estate, and gift taxes, see 
section 6213.” 

Amendment No. 443: On page 680, in sec- 
tion 6212 (c) (1), strike out “on account 
of the same transfer of net estate,” and in- 
sert “in respect of the taxable estate of the 
same decedent,”. 

Amendment No. 444: On page 683, in sec- 
tion 6303 (a), strike out the period at the 
end of the subsection and insert “to such 
person’s last known address.” 

Amendment No. 445: On page 684, in the 
table of sections, after “Sec. 6315. Payments 
of estimated income tax.“ insert “Sec. 6316. 
Payment by foreign currency”. 

Amendment No. 446; On page 685, after 
section 6315, insert: 


“Sec. 6316. Payment by foreign currency. 

“The Secretary or his delegate is author- 
ized in his discretion to allow payment of 
taxes in the currency of a foreign country 
under such circumstances and subject to 
such conditions as the Secretary or his dele- 
gate may by regulations prescribe.” 

Amendment No. 447: On page 686, in sec- 
tion 6321, strike out “(including the interest 
of such person as tenant by the entirety)”. 

Amendment No. 448: On page 686, in sec- 
tion 6323 (a), strike out “subsections (c) 
and (d),“ and insert “subsection (e)“. 

Amendment No. 449: On pages 686 and 
687, in section 6323, strike out subsection 
(c). 

Amendment No. 450: On page 687, in sec- 
tion 6323— 

(1) in subsection (d), strike out “(d)” 
and insert “(c)”. 

(2) in subsection (e), strike out “(e)” and 
insert “(d)”. 

Amendment No. 451: On page 687, in sec- 
tion 6324 (a) (2), strike out “501 (e)” and 
insert “401 (a)”. 

Amendment No. 452: On page 688, in sec- 
tion 6324 (c), strike out “(d)” and insert 
“(e)”. 

Amendment No. 453: On page 689, in sec- 
tion 6325 (b), strike out paragraph (2) and 
insert: 

“(2) Part payment or interest of United 
States valueless: Subject to such rules or 
regulations as the Secretary or his delegate 
may prescribe, the Secretary or his delegate 
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may issue a certificate of discharge of any 
part of the property subject to the lien if— 

“(A) there is paid over to the Secretary 
or his delegate in part satisfaction of the 
liability secured by the lien an amount de- 
termined by the Secretary or his delegate, 
which shall not be less than the value, as 
determined by the Secretary or his delegate, 
of the interest of the United States in the 
part to be so discharged, or 

“(B) the Secretary or his delegate deter- 
mines at any time that the interest of the 
United States in the part to be so discharged 
has no value. 


In determining the value of the interest of 
the United States in the part to be so dis- 
charged, the Secretary or his delegate shall 
give consideration to the fair market value of 
such part and to such liens thereon as have 
priority to the lien of the United States.” 

Amendment No, 454: On page 690, in sec- 
tion 6331 (a)— 

(1) strike out “, except” and insert (ex- 
cept”. 

(2) strike out “6334,” and insert 6334) *. 

(3) after the first sentence, insert “Levy 
may be made upon the accrued salary or 
wages of any officer, employee, or elected 
Official, of the United States, the District of 
Columbia, or any agency or instrumentality 
of the United States or the District of Colum- 
bia, by serving a notice of levy on the em- 
ployer (as defined in section 3401 (d)) of 
such officer, employee, or elected official.” 

Amendment No. 455: On page 691, in sec- 
tion 6332 (c), strike out the second sentence. 

Amendment No. 456: On page 691, in sec- 
tion 6334 (a) (2), after “in such household”, 
insert “, and of the arms for personal use, 
livestock, and poultry of the taxpayer,” 

Amendment No. 457: On page 692, at the 
end of section 6335 (b), insert “Whenever 
levy is made without regard to the 10-day 
period provided in section 6331 (a), public 
notice of sale of the property seized shall not 
be made within such 10-day period unless 
section 6336 (relating to sale of perishable 
goods) is applicable.” 

Amendment No. 458: On page 693, after 
section 6335 (e), insert: 

“(f) Stay of sale of seized property pend- 
ing Tax Court decision: 

“For restrictions on sale of seized property 
pending Tax Court decision, see section 6863 
(b) (3).” 

Amendment No. 459: On page 694, in sec- 
tion 6339 (a) (2), before the word “delin- 
quent”, insert “the party”. 

Amendment No. 460: On page 695, in sec- 
tion 6344 (c), strike out (e) For provisions 
relating to” and insert: 

“(c) Other references: 

“For provisions relating to”. 

Amendment No. 461: On page 700, in sec- 
tion 6412— 

(1) strike out subsection (a) and insert 

“(a) Motor vehicles: 

“(1) In general: Where before April 1, 
1955, any article subject to the tax imposed 
by section 4061 (a) or (b) has been sold by 
the manufacturer, producer, or importer, 
and on such date is held by a dealer and has 
not been used and is intended for sale, there 
shall be credited or refunded (without in- 
terest) to the manufacturer, producer, or 
importer an amount equal to the difference 
between the tax paid by such manufacturer, 
producer, or importer on his sale of the arti- 
cle and the amount of tax made applicable 
to such article on and after April 1, 1955. 

“(2) Definitions: For purposes of this sub- 
section— 

“(A) The term ‘dealer’ includes a whole- 
saler, jobber, distributor, or retailer. 

“(B) An article shall be considered as 
‘held by a dealer’ if title thereto has passed 
to such dealer (whether or not delivery to 
him has been made), and if for purposes of 
consumption title to such article or posses- 
sion thereof has not at any time been trans- 
ferred to any person other than a dealer. 
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“(3) Refunds to dealers: Under regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary or his dele- 
gate, the refund provided by this subsection 
may be made to the dealer instead of the 
manufacturer, producer, or importer, if the 
manufacturer, producer, or importer waives 
any claim for the amount so to be refunded. 

“(4) Reimbursement of dealers: When the 
credit or refund provided for in this subsec- 
tion has been allowed to the manufacturer, 
producer, or importer, he shall remit to the 
dealer to whom was sold the article in re- 
spect of which the credit or refund was al- 
lowed so much of that amount of the tax 
corresponding to the credit or refund as was 
included in or added to the price paid or 
agreed to be paid by the dealer. 

“(5) Limitation on eligibility for credit 
or refund: No person shall be entitled to 
credit or refund under this subsection un- 
less (A) he has in his possession such evi- 
dence of the inventories with respect to 
which the credit or refund is claimed as may 
be required by regulations prescribed under 
this subsection, and (B) claim for such 
credit or refund is filed with the Secretary 
or his delegate before July 1, 1955.” 

(2) strike out “April 1, 1954” each place 
it appears, and insert “April 1, 1955”. 

(3) strike out “July 1, 1954” and insert 
“July 1, 1955”. 

Amendment No. 462: On page 701, in sec- 
tion 6412 (b) (2), strike out “April 1, 1954” 
and insert “April 1, 1955”. 

Amendment No. 463: On page 701, in sec- 
tion 6412— 

(1) after subsection (b), insert: 

“(c) Other laws applicable to certain floor 
stocks refunds: All provisions of law, includ- 
ing penalties, applicable in respect of the 
taxes imposed under sections 4061 and 4081 
shall, insofar as applicable and not incon- 
sistent with subsections (a) and (b) of 
this section, be applicable in respect of the 
credits and refunds provided for in such 
subsections to the same extent as if such 
credits or refunds constituted overpayments 
of such taxes.” 

(2) in subsection (c), strike out “(c)” 
and insert “(d)”. 

(3) in subsection (d), strike out “(d)” and 
insert “(e)”. 

Amendment No. 464: On page 702, in sec- 
tion 6415— 

(1) after “4231 (2),” each place it appears, 
insert “4231 (3)”. 

(2) strike out “4252” each place it appears, 
and insert “4251”. 

Amendment No. 465: On page 702, in sec- 
tion 6416 (a)— 

(1) strike out “4231 (5)” and insert “4231 
(6) " 

(2) after “chapter 31” insert “(other than 
section 4041 (a) (2) or (b) (2)) “. 

(3) strike out “32,” and insert “chapter 32 
(except an overpayment of tax under para- 
graph (1) or (3) of subsection (b) of this 
section)”. 

(4) strike out “on diesel fuel” and insert 
“under section 4041 (a) (1) or (b) (1) “. 

Amendment No. 466: On page 703, in sec- 
tion 6416 (b) (2)— 

(1) strike out subparagraphs (C) and (D) 
and insert: 

“(C) In the case of a liquid taxable under 
section 4041, sold for use as fuel in a diesel- 
powered highway vehicle or as fuel for the 
propulsion of a motor vehicle, motorboat, or 
airplane, if the vendee used such liquid 
otherwise than as fuel in such a vehicle, 
motorboat, or airplane or resold such liquid.” 

(2) strike out “(E)” and insert “(D)”. 

(3) strike out “(F)” and insert “(E)”. 

(4) strike out (G)“ and insert “(F)”. 

(5) strike out “(H)” and insert “(G)”. 

Amendment No. 467: On page 703, in sec- 
tion 6416 (b) (3)— 

(1) strike out “The tax imposed by chap- 
ter 32 shall be deemed an overpayment if 
such tax has been paid with respect to the 
sale of—” and insert: “If the tax imposed by 
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chapter 32 has been paid with respect to the 
sale of”. 

(2) in subparagraph (A), after “section 
4220”, insert “or 4224”. 

Amendment No. 468: On page 704, in sec- 
tion 6416 (b) (3), at the end of subpara- 
graph (B), strike out “exclusive use.” and 
insert “exclusive use;”. 


such tax shall be deemed an overpayment by 
such manufacturer or producer.” 

Amendment No. 469: On page 704, in sec- 
tion 6416 (c), strike out “paragraphs (1) 
or (2) of subsection (a)” and insert “para- 
graph (1) or (2) of subsection (a)“. 

Amendment No. 470: On page 707, in sec- 
tion 6501 (c) (2), after “this title” insert 
“(other than tax imposed by subtitle A or 
B)”. 

Amendment No. 471: On page 708, in sec- 
tion 6501 (e) (1) (A) (i)— 

(1) strike out “total receipts” and insert 
“total of the amounts received or accrued”. 

(2) strike out “such receipts” and insert 
“such amounts”. 

Amendment No. 472: On page 708, in sec- 
tion 6501 (e) (2), strike out “so much of 
such gross estate or such total gifts as the 
case may be, as exceeds” and insert “items 
includible in such gross estate or such total 
gifts, as the case may be, as exceed”. 

Amendment No. 473: On page 709, in sec- 
tion 6501 (e) (2), strike out “amount omit- 
ted from the gross estate or the total gifts, 
there shall not be taken into account any 
amount which is omitted from the gross 
estate or from the total gifts stated in the 
return if such amount” and insert “items 
omitted from the gross estate or the total 
gifts, there shall not be taken into account 
any item which is omitted from the gross 
estate or from the total gifts stated in the 
return if such item”. 

Amendment No. 474: On page 709, in sec- 
tion 6501, strike out subsection (g) and 
insert: 

“(g) Certain income tax returns of cor- 
porations: 

“(1) Trusts or partnerships: If a tax- 
payer determines in good faith that it is a 
trust or partnership and files a return as 
such under subtitle A, and if such taxpayer 
is thereafter held to be a corporation for the 
taxable year for which the return is filed, 
such return shall be deemed the return of 
the corporation for purposes of this section. 

“(2) Exempt organizations: If a taxpayer 
determines in good faith that it is an exempt 
organization and files a return as such un- 
der section 6033, and if such taxpayer is 
thereafter held to be a taxable corporation 
for the taxable year for which the return 
is filed, such return shall be deemed the 
return of the corporation for purposes of this 
section.” 

Amendment No. 475: On page 710, in sec- 
tion 6503 (b), after “taxpayer” insert “(other 
than the estate of a decedent or of an in- 
competent)”. 

Amendment No. 476: On page 710, in sec- 
tion 6504, strike out paragraph (13). 

Amendment No. 477: On page 711, in sec- 
tion 6511 (a), strike out “return was filed 
or” and insert “return was required to be 
filed (determined without regard to any ex- 
tension of time) or”. 

Amendment No. 478: On page 711, in sec- 
tion 6511 (b) (2) (A), strike out the first 
sentence and insert “If the claim was filed 
by the taxpayer during the 3-year period 
prescribed in subsection (a), the amount of 
the credit or refund shall not exceed the 
portion of the tax paid within the 3 years 
immediately preceding the filing of the 
claim.” 

Amendment No. 479: On page 711, in sec- 
tion 6511 (b) (2) (B)— 

(1) strike out “If the return” and insert 
“If the claim”. 

(2) strike out “or if no return was filed,”. 
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Amendment No. 480: On page 711, in sec- 
tion 6511 (c) (1), strike out “the end of the 
sixth month” and insert “6 months”. 

Amendment No. 481: On page 711, in sec- 
tion 6511 (c) (2), strike out “on or before 
the end of the sixth month” and insert 
“within 6 months”, 

Amendment No. 482: On page 713, in sec- 
tion 6512 (a), strike out “on account of the 
same transfer of net estate” and insert “in 
respect of the taxable estate of the same 
decedent”. 

Amendment No. 483: On page 714, in sec- 
tion 6512 (b) (1), strike out “on account of 
the same transfer of net estate” and insert 
“in respect of the taxable estate of the same 
decedent”. 

Amendment No. 484: On page 714, in sec- 
tion 6513 (b)— 

(1) strike out “Credit for withheld in- 
come tax on wages” and insert “Prepaid 
income tax”. 

(2) in the last sentence, strike out “15th 
day of the fourth month following the close 
of such taxable year” and insert “last day 
prescribed for filing the return under sec- 
tion 6012 for such taxable year (determined 
without regard to any extension of time for 
filing such return)”. 

Amendment No. 485: On page 715, in sec- 
tion 6515, strike out paragraph (8). 

Amendment No. 486: On page 717, in sec- 
tion 6531— 

(1) strike out paragraph (4), (5), (6), 
and (7). 

(2) in paragraph (3), strike out “docu- 
ment); “ and insert document): and”. 

(3) in paragraph (8), strike out “(8)” and 
insert “(4)”. 

(4) immediately before “Where a com- 
plaint is instituted” insert “(The preceding 
sentence shall also be deemed an amend- 
ment to section 3748 (a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1939, and shall apply in lieu 
of the sentence in section 3748 (a) which 
relates to the time during which a person 
committing an offense is absent from the dis- 
trict wherein the same is committed, except 
that such amendment shall apply only if the 
period of limitations under section 3748 
would, without the application of such 
amendment, expire more than 3 years after 
the date of enactment of this title, and ex- 
cept that such period shall not, with the 
application of this amendment, expire prior 
to the date which is 3 years after the date of 
enactment of this title.)“ 

Amendment No. 487: On page 718, in sec- 
tion 6532 (b), strike out “6” and insert “5”, 

Amendment No. 488: On page 720, in sec- 
tion 6601 (f) after paragraph (3), insert: 

“(4) Payments made within 10 days after 
notice and demand: If notice and demand is 
mrade for payment of any amount, and if 
such amount is paid within 10 days after 
the date of such notice and demand, interest 
under this section on the amount so paid 
shall not be imposed for the period after the 
date of such notice and demand.” 

Amendment No. 489: On page 720, in sec- 
tion 6601 (g), after “section 6015“, insert 
“or section 6016”. 

Amendment No. 490: On page 721, in sec- 
tion 6611, strike out subsection (g) and 


“(g) Prohibition of administrative review: 

“For prohibition of administrative review, 
see section 6406.” 

Amendment No, 491: On page 723, in sec- 
tion 6651 (a), after “cigarette papers and 
tubes),”, insert “or of subchapter A of chap- 
ter 53 (relating to machine guns and certain 
other firearms),”. 

Amendment No. 492: On page 723, in sec- 
tion 6651 (c), after “section 6015“, insert 
“or section 6016”, 

Amendment No. 493: On page 723, in sec- 
tion 6652 (a), after “section 6041 (relating 
to”, strike out “collection of foreign items 
and payments by corporations of interest” 
and insert “information at source“. 
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Amendment No. 494: On page 724, at the 
end of section 6653 (a), insert “No addition 
to the tax shall be made under the preceding 
sentence by reason of an intentional disre- 
gard of rules or regulations if the taxpayer 
has reasonable grounds for believing the 
rules or regulations to be invalid and if he 
attaches to his return a statement sufficient 
to apprise the Secretary or his delegate of 
the rules or regulations disregarded and the 
grounds for believing them invalid.” 

Amendment No. 495: On page 725, in sec- 
tion 6654, strike out subsection (d) and 
insert: 


“(d) Exception: Notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of the preceding subsections, the 
addition to the tax with respect to any 
underpayment of any installment shall not 
be imposed if the total amount of all pay- 
ments of estimated tax made on or before 
the last date prescribed for the payment of 
such installment equals or exceeds which- 
ever of the following is the lesser— 

“(1) The amount which would have been 
required to be paid on or before such date 
if the estimated tax were whichever of the 
following is the least— 

“(A) The tax shown on the return of the 
individual for the preceding taxable year, if a 
return showing a liability for tax was filed 
by the individual for the preceding taxable 
year and such preceding year was a taxable 
year of 12 months, or 

“(B) An amount equal to the tax com- 
puted, at the rates applicable to the tax- 
able year, on the basis of the taxpayer's 
status with respect to personal exemptions 
under section 151 for the taxable year, but 
otherwise on the basis of the facts shown 
on his return for, and the law applicable to, 
the preceding taxable year, or 

“(C) An amount equal to 70 percent (6634 
percent in the case of individuals referred 
to in sec. 6073 (b), relating to income 
from farming) of the tax for the taxable 
year computed by placing on an annualized 
basis the taxable income for the months 
in the taxable year ending before the month 
in which the installment is required to be 
paid. For purposes of this subparagraph, the 
taxable income shall be placed on an an- 
nualized basis by— 

“(1) multiplying by 12 (or, in the case of a 
taxable year of less than 12 months, the num- 
ber of months in the taxable year) the tax- 
able income (computed without deduction 
of personal exemptions) for the months in 
the taxable year ending before the month in 
which the installment is required to be paid, 

“(ii) dividing the resulting amount by the 
number of months in the taxable year end- 
ing before the month in which such install- 
ment date falls, and 

“(iil ) deducting from such amount the de- 
ductions for personal exemptions allowable 
for the taxable year (such personal exemp- 
tions being determined as of the last date 
prescribed for payment of the installment); 


or 

“(2) An amount equal to 90 percent of the 
tax computed, at the rates applicable to the 
taxable year, on the basis of the actual tax- 
able income for the months in the taxable 
year ending before the month in which the 
installment is required to be paid.” 

Amendment No. 496: On page 725, in sec- 
tion 6654, after subsection (d), insert: 

“(e) Application of section in case of tax 
withheld on wages: For purposes of apply- 
ing this section— 

“(1) The estimated tax shall be computed 
without any reduction for the amount which 
the individual estimates as his credit under 
section 31 (relating to tax withheld at source 
on wages), and 

“(2) The amount of the credit allowed 
under section 31 for the taxable year shall 
be deemed a payment of estimated tax, and 
an equal part of such amount shall be 
deemed paid on each installment date (de- 
terminated under sec. 6153) for such tax- 
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able year, unless the taxpayer establishes the 
dates on which all amounts were actually 
withheld, in which case the amounts so 
withheld shall be deemed payments of esti- 
mated tax on the dates on which such 
amounts were actually withheld.” 

Amendment No. 497: On page 725, in sec- 
tion 6654 (e)— 

(1) strike out (e)“ and insert (f) “. 

(2) after “subchapter A of chapter 1” in- 
sert “other than the credit against tax pro- 
vided by section 31 (relating to tax with- 
held on wages)”. 

Amendment No. 498: On page 725, at the 
end of section 6654, insert: 

“(g) Short taxable year: The application 
of this section to taxable years of less than 
12 months shall be in accordance with regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary or his 
delegate.” 

Amendment No. 499: On page 726, in sec- 
tion 6655 (d)— 

(1) strike out paragraph (1) and insert: 

“(1) the tax shown on the return of the 
corporation for the preceding taxable year 
reduced by $100,000, if a return showing a 
liability for tax was filed by the corpora- 
tion for the preceding taxable year and such 
preceding year was a taxable year of 12 
months,” 

(2) strike out paragraph (3) and insert: 

“(3) (A) An amount equal to 70 percent 
of the tax for the taxable year computed 
by placing on an annualized basis the tax- 
able income: 

“(i) for the first 6 months or for the first 
8 months of the taxable year, in the case of 
the installment required to be paid in the 
ninth month, and 

“(ii) for the first 9 months or for the 
first 11 months of the taxable year, in the 
case of the installment required to be paid 
in the twelfth month. 

“(B) For purposes of this paragraph, the 
taxable income shall be placed on an an- 
nualized basis by— 

“(i) multiplying by 12 the taxable income 
referred to in subparagraph (A), and 

“(ii) dividing the resulting amount by 
the number of months in the taxable year 
(6 or 8, or 9 or 11, as the case may be) re- 
ferred to in subparagraph (A).“ 

Amendment No. 500: On page 726, in 
section 6655 (e)— 

(1) strike out “and (d),” and insert: “, (d) 
(2), and (d) (3),”. 

(2) strike out “$50,000” and insert “$100,- 
000". 

Amendment No. 501: On page 726, at the 
end of section 6655, insert: 

“(f) Short taxable year: The application 
of this section to taxable years of less than 
12 months shall be in accordance with reg- 
ulations prescribed by the Secretary or his 
delegate.” 

Amendment No. 502: On page 736, in sec- 
tion 6863 (a), strike out “such amount (not 
exceeding double the amount as to which 
the stay is desired), conditioned upon the 
payment of so much of the amount” and 
insert “an amount equal to the amount as 
to which the stay is desired, conditioned 
upon the payment of the amount”. 

Amendment No. 503: On page 736, in sec- 
tion 6863 (b), after paragraph (2), insert: 

“(3) Stay of sale of seized property pend- 
ing Tax Court decision: 

“(A) General rule: Where, notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of section 6213 (a), a 
jeopardy assessment has been made under 
section 6861 the property seized for the col- 
lection of the tax shall not be sold 

“(i) if section 6861 (b) is applicable, prior 
to the issuance of the notice of deficiency 
and the expiration of the time provided in 
section 6213 (a) for filing petition with the 
Tax Court, and 

“(ii) if petition is filed with the Tax Court 
(whether before or after the making of such 
jeopardy assessment under sec. 6861), prior 
to the expiration of the period during which 
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the assessment of the deficiency would be 
prohibited if section 6861 (a) were not ap- 
plicable. 

“(B) Exceptions: Such property may be 
sold if— 

“(i) the taxpayer consents to the sale, 

“(ii) the Secretary or his delegate deter- 
mines that the expenses of conservation and 
maintenance will greatly reduce the net 
proceeds, or 

“(iii) the property is of the type described 
in section 6336. 

“(C) Applicability: Subparagraphs (A) 
and (B) shall be applicable only with re- 
spect to a jeopardy assessment made on or 
after January 1, 1955, and shall apply with 
respect to taxes imposed by this title and 
with respect to taxes imposed by the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1939.” 

Amendment No. 504: On page 739, in sec- 
tion 6901 (a) (2), strike out “upon the 
liquidation of a partnership or upon the 
liquidation, or the merger, consolidation, 
or transaction described in section 359 (b), 
(c), or (d), of a corporation.” and insert 
“on the liquidation of a partnership or cor- 
poration, or on a reorganization within the 
meaning of section 368 (a).” 

Amendment No. 505: On page 740, in sec- 
tion 6901 (d) (1)— 

(1) strike out “(b)” and insert “(c)”. 

(2) strike out “by him,” and insert “made 
by such transferee or fiduciary or overpay- 
ments of tax made by the transferor of which 
the transferee or fiduciary is legally en- 
titled to credit or refund,”. 

Amendment No. 506: On page 749, in sec- 
tion 7201, strike out “, or who willfully fails 
to make any return required under author- 
ity of part II of subchapter A of chapter 61 
(other than section 6015 or 6016, relating to 
declarations of estimated tax) ,”. 

Amendment No. 507: On page 749, in sec- 
tion 7203, strike out “part II of subchapter 
A of chapter 61” and insert “section 6015 or 
section 6016”. 

Amendment No. 508: On page 751, in sec- 
tion 7206— 

(1) strike 
85,000“. 

(2) strike out “5” and insert 3“. 

Amendment No. 509: On page 752, in sec- 
tion 7211, before “any article”, strike out 
“or” and insert “of”. 

Amendment No. 510: On page 752, in sec- 
tion 7212 (a), strike out “imprisoned not 
more than 3 years, or both.” and insert 
“imprisoned not more than 3 years, or both, 
except that if the offense is committed only 
by threats of force, the person convicted 
thereof shall be fined not more than $3,000, 
or imprisoned not more than 1 year, or both. 
The term “threats of force“, as used in this 
subsection, means threats of bodily harm to 
the officer or employee of the United States 
or to a member of his family.” 

Amendment No. 511: On page 755, in sec- 
tion 7232, strike out “$10,000” and insert 
“$5,000”. 

Amendment No. 512: On page 755, in sec- 
tion 7233, before “$20,000,” strike out “that” 
and insert “than”. 

Amendment No. 513: On page 766, in sec- 
tion 7322, strike out “he” and insert “be”. 

Amendment No. 514: On page 771, strike 
out section 7402 (e) and insert: 

“(e) General jurisdiction: 

“For general jurisdiction of the district 
courts of the United States in civil actions 
involving internal revenue, see section 1340 
of title 28 of the United States Code.” 

Amendment No. 515: On page 772, in sec- 
tion 7403 (c), strike out the last sentence, 

Amendment No. 516: On page 772, in sec- 
tion 7404, in the last sentence, strike out 
“6155 (a), 6161 (b) (2), 6212 (a), (c), 6213, 
6214 (a), (c), 6215, 6503 (d), 6601 (a), (d), 
(£), (1), 6653 (a) (2), 6659 (a), and 7101“ 
and insert “6213 and 6601". 


out “$10,000” and insert 
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Amendment No. 517: On page 774, in sec- 
tion 7422 (c), after “in all suits instituted,” 
insert “after June 15, 1942”. 

Amendment No. 518: On page 775, at the 
end of section 7422 (e), insert “This sub- 
section shall not apply to a suit by a tax- 
payer which, prior to the date of enactment 
of this title, is commenced, instituted, or 
pending in a district court or the Court 
of Claims for the recovery of any income 
tax, estate tax, or gift tax (or any penalty 
relating to such taxes)“ 

Amendment No. 519: On page 777, in the 
teble of sections to part I, strike out “meet- 
ings” and insert “sessions”. 

Amendment No. 520: On page 777, in sec- 
tion 7444 (b), strike out “biennually” and 
insert “biennially”. 

Amendment No. 521: On page 778, in sec- 
tion 74445, strike out the second sentence. 

Amendment No. 522: On page 778, in sec- 
tion 7446— 

(1) in the heading, strike out “Meetings” 
and insert “Sessions”. 

(2) strike out “meetings” and insert “ses- 
sions”. 

Amendment No. 523: On page 778, in sec- 
tion 7447 (a)— 

(1) in paragraph (1), strike out “Tax 
Court means” and insert Tax Court’ 
means“. 

(2) in paragraph (2), strike out “Civil 
Service Commission means” and insert 
“ ‘Civil Service Commission’ means”. 

(3) in paragraph (3), strike out “judge 
means” and insert ‘Judge’ means“. 

(4) in paragraph (4), strike out “Civil 
Service Retirement Act means” and insert 
“ ‘Civil Service Retirement Act’ means”. 

Amendment No. 524: On page 779, in sec- 
tion 7447 (c), after “shall be paid the same”, 
insert “compensation (in lieu of retired pay) 
and“. 

Amendment No. 525: On page 780. in sec- 
tion 7447 (g), strike out act“ each place 
it appears and insert “Act”. 

Amendment No. 526: On page 782, in sec- 
tion 7456 (a), strike out “or any employee” 
and insert “the clerk of the court or his 
deputies, as such, or any other employee”. 

Amendment No. 527: On page 784, in sec- 
tion 7459 (g), strike out “6674” and insert 
“6673”. 

Amendment No. 528: On page 787, in sec- 
tion 7483, in the second sentence strike out 
“an adverse” and insert “any other". 

Amendment No. 529: On page 789, in the 
table of sections, strike out Sec. 7494. 
Venue in criminal prosecutions.” 

Amendment No. 530: On pages 789 and 
790, strike out section 7494. 

Amendment No. 531: On page 791, at the 
end of the table of sections, insert: 


“Sec. 7511. Exemption of consular officers and 
employees of foreign states from 
payment of internal revenue 
taxes on imported articles.” 


Amendment No. 532: On page 791, in sec- 
tion 7502 (a), strike out “each claim” and 
insert “such claim”. 

Amendment No. 533: On page 792, in sec- 
“tion 7503, strike out “also means a legal holi- 
day at the place” and insert “also means a 
Statewide legal holiday in the State”. 

Amendment No. 534: On page 793, in sec- 
tion 7508 (a), strike out “armed forces” each 
place it appears and insert “Armed Forces”. 

Amendment No. 535: On page 795, after 
section 7510, insert: 


“Sec. 7511. Exemption of consular officers and 
employees of foreign states from 
payment of internal revenue 
taxes on imported articles. 

“(a) Rule of exemption: No internal rev- 
enue tax shall be imposed with respect to 

articles imported by a consular officer of a 

foreign state or by an employee of a consu- 

late of a foreign state, whether such articles 
accompany the officer or employee to his post 
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in the United States, its insular possessions, 
or the Panama Canal Zone, or are imported 
by him at any time during the exercise of his 
functions therein, if— 

“(1) such officer or employee is a national 
of the state appointing him and not en- 
gaged in any profession, business, or trade 
within the territory specified in this subsec- 
tion; 

“(2) the articles are imported by the officer 
or employee for his personal or official use; 
and 

“(3) the foreign state grants an equivalent 
exemption to corresponding officers or em- 
ployees of the Government of the United 
States stationed in such foreign state. 

“(b) Certificate by Secretary of State: The 
Secretary of State shall certify to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury the names of the for- 
eign states which grant an equivalent ex- 
emption to the consular officers or employees 
of the Government of the United States sta- 
tioned in such foreign states.” 

Amendment No. 536: On page 797, in sec- 
tion 7602 (2), strike out “or any other person 
having knowledge in the premises” and in- 
sert “or any person having possession, cus- 
tody, or care of books of account containing 
entries relating to the business of the per- 
son liable for tax or required to perform the 
act, or any other person the Secretary or his 
delegate may deem proper”. 

Amendment No. 537: On page 800, in sec- 
tion 7621— 

(1) before “The President,” insert “(a) Es- 
tablishment and alteration.” 

(2) strike out “, divide, or combine”. 

(3) at the end of the section, insert: 

“(b) Boundaries. For the purpose men- 
tioned in subsection (a), the President may 
subdivide any State, Territory, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or may unite two or more 
States or Territories into one district.” 

Amendment No. 538: On page 803 in sec- 
tion 7642 (a) (3), after “covered”, strike out 
“in” and insert “into”. 

Amendment No. 539: On page 805, in sec- 
tion 7701 (a) (2), strike out the last sentence. 

Amendment No. 540: On page 806, in sec- 
tion 7701 (a)— 

(1) in paragraph (15), strike out “armed 
forces” and insert “Armed Forces”. 

(2) in paragraph (17), strike out “215, 682, 
and the last sentence of section 152,” and in- 
sert “152 (b) (4), 215, and 682,”. 

Amendment No. 541: On page 806, in sec- 
tion 7701 (a) (20), after “For the purpose of 
applying the provisions of”, insert “sections 
104, 105, and 106 with respect to accident and 
health insurance or accident and health 
plans, for the purpose of applying the provi- 
sions of section 101 (b) with respect to em- 
Pployees’ death benefits, and for the purpose 
of applying the provisions of”. 

Amendment No. 542: On page 807, in sec- 
tion 7701— 

(1) after subsection (b) insert: 

“(c) Commonwealth of Puerto Rico: 
Where not otherwise distnictly expressed or 
manifestly incompatible with the intent 
thereof, references in this title to possessions 
of the United States shall be treated as also 
referring to the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico.” 

(2) in subsection (c), strike out “(c)” and 
insert “(d)”. 

Amendment No. 543: On page 810, in sec- 
tion 7803 (c), strike out “administrative.” 

Amendment No. 544: On page 811, strike 
out section 7807 (b) (2), and insert: 

“(2) Elections or other acts: If an elec- 
tion or other act under the provisions of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1939 would, if 
this title had not been enacted, be given ef- 
fect for a period subsequent to the date of 
enactment of this title, and if correspond- 
ing provisions are contained in this title, 
such election or other act shall be given 
effect under the corresponding provisions of 
this title.” 
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Amendment No. 545: On page 813, in sec- 
tion 7851 (a)— 

(1) in paragraph (1) (B), strike out “the 
date of enactment of this title“ and insert 
“December 31, 1954”. 

(2) at the end of paragraph (1) (C), in- 
sert: “The provisions of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1939 superseded by provisions 
of subtitle A of this title the applicability of 
which are stated in terms of a specific date 
(occurring after December 31, 1953) shall 
be deemed to be included in subtitle A of 
this title, but shall be applicable only to the 
period prior to the taking effect of the cor- 
responding provision of subtitle A.” 

(3) strike out paragraph (5) and insert; 

“(5) Subtitle E: Subtitle E shall take ef- 
fect on January 1, 1955, except that the pro- 
visions in section 5411 permitting the use 
of a brewery under regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary or his delegate for the purpose 
of producing and bottling soft drinks, sec- 
tion 5554, and chapter 53 shall take effect on 
the day after the date of enactment of this 
title. Subchapter B of chapter 25, and part 
VIII of subchapter A of chapter 27, of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1939 are hereby re- 
pealed effective on the day after the date of 
enactment of this title. Chapters 15 and 
26, and part VII of subchapter A of chapter 
27, of the Internal Revenue Code of 1939 
are hereby repealed effective January 1, 
1955.“ 

Amendment No. 546: On page 814, in sec- 
tion 7851 (a), strike out paragraph (6) and 
insert: 

“(6) Subtitle F: 

“(A) General rule: The provisions of sub- 
title F shall take effect on the day after the 
date of enactment of this title and shall be 
applicable with respect to any tax imposed 
by this title. The provisions of subtitle F 
shall apply with respect to any tax im) 
by the Internal Revenue Code of 1939 only to 
the extent provided in subparagraphs (B) 
and (C) of this paragraph. 

“(B) Assessment, collection, and refunds: 
Notwithstanding the provisions of subpara- 
graph (A), and notwithstanding any con- 
trary provision of subchapter A cf chapter 63 
(relating to assessment), chapter 64 (relating 
to collection), or chapter 65 (relating to 
abatements, credits, and refunds) of this 
title, the provisions of part II of subchap- 
ter A of chapter 28 and chapters 35, 36, and 
87 (except sec. 3777) of subtitle D of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1939 shall remain 
in effect until January 1, 1955, and shall also 
be applicable to the taxes imposed by this 
title. On and after January 1, 1955, the pro- 
visions of subchapter A of chapter 63, chap- 
ter 64, and chapter 65 (except sec. 6405) 
of this title shall ke applicable to all inter- 
nal revenue taxes (whether imposed by this 
title or by the Internal Revenue Code of 
1939), notwithstanding any contrary provi- 
sion of part II of subchapter A of chapter 28, 
or of chapter 35, 36, or 37, of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1939. The provisions of 
sections 6405 (relating to reports of refunds 
and credits) shall be applicable with respect 
to refunds or credits allowed after the date 
of enactment of this title, and section 3777 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1939 is 
hereby repealed with respect to such refunds 
and credits. 

“(C) Taxes imposed under the 1939 Code: 
After the date of enactment of this title, the 
following provisions of subtitle F shall apply 
to the taxes imposed by the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1939, notwithstanding any contrary 
provisions of such code: 

“(i) Chapter 73, relating to bonds. 

“(ii) Chapter 74, relating to closing agree- 
ments and compromises. 

“(ill) Chapter 75, relating to crimes and 
other offenses, but only insofar as it relates 
to offenses committed after the date of en- 
actment of this title, and in the case of 
such offenses, section 6531, relating to 
periods of limitation on criminal prosecu- 
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tion, shall be applicable. The penalties 
(other than penalties which may be as- 
sessed) provided by the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1939 shall not apply to offenses, 
committed after the date of enactment of 
this title, to which chapter 75 of this title is 
applicable. 

“(iv) Chapter 76, relating to judicial pro- 
ceedings. 

“(v) Chapter 77, relating to miscellaneous 
provisions, except that section 7502 shall 
apply only if the mailing occurs after the 
date of enactment of this title, and section 
7503 shall apply only if the last date referred 
to therein occurs after the date of enact- 
ment of this title. 

(vi) Chapter 78, relating. to discovery of 
liability and enforcement of titie. 

“(vii) Chapter 79, relating to definitions. 

“(viii) Chapter 80, relating to application 
of internal revenue laws, effective date, and 
related provisions. 

“(D) Chapter 28 and subtitle D of 1939 
Code: Except as otherwise provided in sub- 
paragraphs (B) and (C), the provisions of 
chapter 28 and of subtitle D of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1939 shall remain in effect 
with respect to taxes imposed by the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1939.” 

Amendment No, 547: On page 814, in sec- 
tion 7851 (a) (7), in the second sentence, 
strike out “the effective date of”. 

Amendment No. 548: On page 814, in sec- 
tion 7851, strike out subsection (b) and 


“(b) Effect of repeal of Internal Revenue 
Code of 1939: 

“(1) Existing rights and liabilities: The 
repeai of any provision of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1939 shall not affect any act 
done or any right accruing or accrued, or any 
suit or proceeding had or commenced in any 
civil cause before such repeal, but all rights 
and liabilities under such code shall con- 
tinue, and may be enforced in the same 
manner, as if such repeal had not been made. 

“(2) Existing offices: The repeal of any 
provision of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1939 shall not abolish, terminate, or other- 
wise change— 

“(A) any internal revenue district, 

“(B) any office, position, board, or com- 
mittee, or 

“(C) the appointment or employment of 
any officer or employee, 
existing immediately preceding the enact- 
ment of this title, the continuance of which 
is not manifestly inconsistent was any pro- 
vision of this title, but the same shall con- 
tinue unless and until changed by lawful 
authority. 

“(3) Existing delegations of authority: 
Any delegation of authority made pursuant 
to the provisions of Reorganization Plan 
No. 26 of 1950 or Reorganization Plan 
No. 1 of 1952, including any redelega- 
tion of authority made pursuant to any 
such delegation of authority, and in effect 
under the Internal Revenue Code of 1939 
immediately preceding the enactment of this 
title shall, notwithstanding the repeal of 
such code, remain in effect for purposes of 
this title, unless distinctly inconsistent or 
manifestly incompatible with the provisions 
of this title. The preceding sentence shall 
not be construed as limiting in any manner 
the power to amend, modify, or revoke any 
such delegation or redelegation of authority.” 

Amendment No. 549: On page 815, in sec- 
tion 7852 (b), after “the United States”, in- 
sert “or in any Executive order”. 

Amendment No. 550: On page 815, in sec- 
tion 7852 (d), after “the United States”, 
insert “in effect on the date of enactment 
of this title”. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] was 
called downtown. He has not yet re- 
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turned, although the time is approach- 
ing when he thought he might be back. 
I hope that no important amendment 
will be presented until he returns. 

I understand that the Senator from 
California [Mr. KNoWLAND] had intended 
to bring up some other matters at this 
time. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THOUGHTS AND SUGGESTIONS ON 
THE CRISIS IN THE FAR EAST 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, we 
are being visited today by two eminent 
Englishmen, the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Churchill, and the Foreign Secretary, 
Mr, Eden, They have been here over 
the past weekend and they are engaged, 
we are told, in top-level conferences with 
certain officials of our own Government. 
Perhaps, after the passage of time, we 
shall know something at least of what 
was said at these conferences. Perhaps 
we shall even be told, in part, who at- 
tended them. It may even be that we 
shall learn some of the decisions result- 
ing from these conferences, though of 
course we cannot be sure that such deci- 
sions will be identified for us as being 
results of these conferences, 

Perhaps it may be contended that hos- 
pitality would, during the continued 
presence of these eminent Englishmen 
within our borders, dictate silence on the 
part of any Senator who might have 
other than praise to speak with respect 
to them. My own feeling, however, is 
that the cause of Americanism, the cause 
of freedom, and the cause of improved 
understanding between the United 
States and England—where, certainly, 
there is room for improvement—can all 
be served by speaking frankly here and 
now. 

When he arrived at the Washington 
National Airport, and stepped from his 
airplane, Mr. Churchill lost no time in 
referring, as he so often has referred on 
similar occasions, to the fact that his 
mother was an American. I honor Mr. 
Churchill for his devotion to his mother, 
as evidenced by his habit of mentioning 
her whenever he comes to see us; but I 
think in fairness to Mr. Churchill, it 
should be stated that he probably does 
not intend by this reference to his mother 
to convey the impression that he is prej- 
udiced in favor of the United States as 
against any of the interests of England 
or the Empire. Certainly, it can be said 
with considerable assurance that Mr. 
Churchill did not intend to give any 
such impression to the people of Great 
Britain. 

I greatly admire the Prime Minister 
of England. He and I have spent ap- 
proximately the same period of time in 
this world, and I have watched his amaz- 
ing career with interest and admiration 
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down through the years. One thing we 
can always be sure about with respect 
to Mr. Churchill: he will never lose sight 
of the real interests of England, as he 
understands them. 

When those interests truly coincide 
with the interests of the United States, 
as they have in the past, we shall find 
Mr. Churchill going to great lengths to 
further the interests of the United 
States, because in doing so he will also 
be furthering the interests of his own 
country. When the interests of Eng- 
land, and the British Empire, as Mr. 
Churchill sees them, do not precisely co- 
incide with the interests of the United 
States, we may find Mr. Churchill seek- 
ing to make us believe that they do co- 
incide; but we may rest assured that he 
will do so without ever surrendering any 
of the real interests of his own country. 
I honor him for that; but I fear him for 
it also, because it has become increas- 
ingly obvious, in the recent past, that 
the interests of England as the English 
Government sees them—and Mr. 
Churchill represents the English Gov- 
ernment—are becoming increasingly 
based on a different set of values and a 
different standard of conduct than would 
be acceptable to the people of the United 
States. 

The phrase “too little and too late” 
was brought into the vocabulary of the 
common man, in this country and 
abroad, by a great Prime Minister of 
England. It is a sad thing, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the counsel of the represent- 
atives of England, over a period of many 
months, with respect not only to the 
crisis in Indochina but the entire deteri- 
orating situation in Asia, have been in 
the spirit of “too little and too late.” 

We must stop “kidding” ourselves 
about the results of the Geneva Confer- 
ence; and we must not let Mr. Dulles, or 
Mr. Eden, or Mr. Smith, or Mr. Churchill, 
or anybody else “kid” us along any fur- 
ther through misrepresentation of the 
effects of that debacle. There can be no 
question whatsoever about the fact that 
the net effect of the Geneva Conference 
has been a serious blow to the prestige of 
the United States, a serious loss of face 
by the Western World throughout Asia, 
and a tremendous victory for Mao Tse- 
tung and his servant, Chou En-lai, and 
for the cause of communism throughout 
Asia. No one unsympathetic with com- 
munism has gained anything of lasting 
value from this conference. 

Our Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles, de- 
clared at the time he announced his as- 
sent to the Geneva Conference that Com- 
munist China would be present there not 
as an equal, but as an aggressor, in effect 
being called to account for the results 
of its aggression. But that declaration 
has been shown to have been merely 
words without force or faith behind 
them, meaning nothing, and conveying 
nothing of the realities of the situation, 
The cold, hard fact is that Chou En-lai 
and the Communist Chinese delegation 
dominated the Geneva Conference in 
every way. This has been completely 
clear in Asia, even though it may not 
have been made clear to all the people 
on our side or which should be on our 
side in this struggle. The people of Asia 
are realists, and most of the governments 
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of Asia are run by realistic men. That is 
why we have seen a rush on the part of 
some of these governments to negotiate 
with Chou En-lai. His stature as a dip- 
lomat has been tremendously enhanced 
by the Geneva Conference. Communist 
China and the cause of communism in 
Asia, and in the world, have gained the 
only victories to come out of the Geneva 
Conference. The United States has lost 
face; Chou En-lai and the Communist 
regime which he represents have gained 
face. A realistic appraisal should have 
indicated before the initiation of the con- 
ference that this could be the only possi- 
ble result. Any realistic appraisal of the 
situation today must recognize that this 
has been the only result. 

In a speech before the House of Com- 
mons last Wednesday, Mr. Eden claimed 
clearly that it was he and he alone who 
had blocked a proposed meeting of the 
anti-Communist powers to be held in 
Washington, and who had brought about 
instead the conference at Geneva. Mr. 
Eden said: 

When I learned that an initial gathering of 
the powers was to be held in Washington, 
April 20, it seemed it me that thi. fact must 
inevitably prejudge the question of mem- 
bership at the outset, and I thought it im- 
portant not to do this. I said so, and the 
meeting was accordingly transformed into 
one of the powers concerned with the Korean 
conference. 


In that assertion, Mr. President—in 
the reading of which I hope I have not 
unduly emphasized the personal pro- 
nouns—in that assertion by Mr. Eden is 
to be found one of the important facts 
with respect to the Geneva Conference: 
it represented a British plan, into which 
we entered, and for which we abandoned 
our own plans, at behest of the British 
Foreign Secretary. 

There is a sad lack of good faith some- 
where. Mr. Dulles told the American 
people he had an agreement with Britain 
that Communist China would not be re- 
garded as attending the Geneva Confer- 
ence at the same level as other partici- 
pants. But the Foreign Secretary in the 
House of Commons last Wednesday re- 
ferred to Communist China and the 
United States in the same breath and in 
the same terms as “countries represented 
at the conference” and deplored what 
he called “the absence of normal diplo- 
matic relations’ between Communist 
China and us. He practically said it was 
our fault the conference had failed, and 
that we were unreasonable in not treat- 
ing the Chinese Communists as equals, 
and dealing with them directly. 

Mr. President, it would be undignified 
to accuse a visiting diplomat of double- 
talk; but I should like to lay before the 
Senate a fine example of British diplo- 
matic rationalization. 

Mr. Eden told the House of Commons 
that he thought that England, by refus- 
ing to join a group of free nations to 
oppose the spread of communism in 
southeast Asia, had helped to bring about 
the formation of such a group. The 
words in which he said it were these: 

My belief is that by refraining from any 
precipitate move toward the formation of a 
NATO system in southeast Asia, we have 
helped to create the necessary conditions un- 
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der which both systems can possibly be 
brought into being. 


By “both systems” Mr. Eden referred 
to his statement, immediately before, of 
the possibility of agreeing on “some sys- 
tem of south Asian defense” in which 
both sides took part, such as a “Locarno,” 
and to his statement that— 

We could also have a defensive alliance, 
such as NATO is in Europe, and such as the 
existing Soviet-Chinese treaty provides for 
the Far East. 


In his speech before the House of Com- 
mons Mr. Eden belittled the United 
States Secretary of State, saying that the 
idea of a pact for southeast Asia, pre- 
sented to the world by Mr. Dulles in 
April, did not spring into the light “fully 
armed like Minerva from the head of 
Jupiter.” However that may be, it would 
appear from Mr. Eden's own statements 
that the Geneva conference did, indeed, 
spring into light from the head of Mr. 
Eden. It would appear also that his 
claim is justified so far as it goes. I 
think, perhaps, however, Mr. Eden gives 
himself a grain too much credit in this 
regard, for I suspect that the real ger- 
mination of the idea for the Geneva Con- 
ference was somewhere in the dark, be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, and some time 
before the idea was injected or otherwise 
found its way into the brain of the Brit- 
ish Foreign Secretary. 

It is significant, I think, that in his 
speech to the House of Commons Mr. 
Eden warmly and equally praised Gen. 
Walter Bedell Smith, United States Un- 
der Secretary of State, and Mr. Molotov, 
the Soviet Foreign Minister, for their aid 
at Geneva. Obviously Mr. Eden feels 
that both General Smith and Mr. Mol- 
otov aided him, and that they aided him 
in substantially the same degree. It is 
not thinkable that he could have meant 
that Mr. Smith and Mr. Molotov were 
working for the same objectives. 

The Foreign Secretary boasted to the 
House of Commons that— 

One result of the conference [at Geneva] 
Was an improvement in Anglo-Chinese 
relations. 


It would seem that is true. Relations 
between England and Communist China 
probably have never been better than 
they are now. Iam sorry to say I do not 
believe the same can be said with respect 
to relations between England and the 
United States. 

According to published reports, Mr. 
Attlee, former Labor Prime Minister of 
England, told the House of Commons 
that the refusal of the United States to 
recognize Communist China was farci- 
cal. Mr. Clement Davies, Liberal lead- 
er, according to the same reports, ad- 
vocated both recognition of the Chinese 
Communist regime by the Eisenhower 
administration and its admission to the 
United Nations. 

Mr. President, the former Prime Min- 
ister of England may consider it farcical 
that the United States of America re- 
fuses to honor the Communist rulers of 
China, to grant them aid and comfort in 
their efforts to continue the subjugation 
of the Chinese peopie, and to help give 
them “face” in the eyes of Asia and the 
world by granting them diplomatic rec- 
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ognition. But, Mr. President, whether 
or not this is a farce, as Mr. Attlee con- 
tends, it is the will of the people of this 
country. If it had not been recognized 
by the present administration that it 
was and is the will of the people of this 
country not to accept into equality in 
the family of nations the bloody Com- 
munist conquerors of our former ally, 
China, it is probable that diplomatic rec- 
ognition would have been granted 
long ago. 

There are those in authority in the 
United States today, including some in 
what might be termed the middle eche- 
lon of the Department of State, and pos- 
sibly also in the middle echelon of the 
White House as well, who are still seek- 
ing diplomatic recognition by the United 
States for the Communist overlords of 
China. But they will not be successful, 
even if they get the expert aid and lead- 
ership of Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden, so 
long as the people of the United States 
retain their sense of the fitness of things 
and continue to express their opposition 
48 the Chinese Reds and all they stand 

or. 

We have not yet seen any signs of 
the agonizing reappraisal which Mr. 
Dulles promised would be forthcoming 
in the event of a certain contingency 
which has long since arisen. I begin 
to fear that this reappraisal, if it is to 
be made at all, will have to be made by 
the people, and by their elected repre- 
sentatives in the Congress; for it seems 
clear that Mr. Dulles and those about 
him, in cases where they have in fact 
arrived at an appraisal on the basis of 
their own judgment, are only too ready 
to scrap that appraisal and subvert their 
own judgment to the appraisals and 
judgments and proposals of diplomats 
from across the sea. 

Neither the glamour and semantic 
sleight-of-hand of our visitors, nor the 
approach of November and the consid- 
erations which that date raises in many 
minds, must be permitted to be the basis 
for throwing a cloak of secrecy, an aura 
of confusion, or even a simple sugar- 
coating, around the rapidly developing 
events affecting our foreign policy which 
are of such grave import as to consti- 
tute what history may regard as decisive 
factors in determining the ultimate fate 
of our country. 

Hour by hour we are being drawn 
closer and closer to active involvement in 
a bloody war in Indochina which could 
turn out to be the greatest disaster this 
country has ever known. Day by day 
steps are being taken which bring us 
nearer and nearer to the point of no 
return. Sooner or later, I am very much 
afraid, the administration will come be- 
fore us to ask us to approve the sending 
of American boys into the swamps and 
jungles of Indochina. 

With all the fervor I can put into my 
words, I tell the people of America that 
sending our boys to Indochina is not the 
answer nor the solution to this problem. 
Remember, Mr. President, not even 
France is drafting her young men to send 
across the sea into the turmoil of the 
wastes of southeast Asia. And yet the 
lands involved are those France claims 
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we, then, send our boys to fight this bat- 
tle? Surely there are other things which 
could be done. 

We seem to have forgotten that there 
are hundreds of millions of resolute, 
civilized human beings helpless behind 
the curtain of iron. These people are 
anxious, yes, bewildered, as they search 
for some knowledge as to the attitude 
of the United States of America toward 
that conquering communism which has 
closed off the free world from those be- 
hind that curtain. 

This country can, and should, em- 
phatically answer the anguished and 
hopeless millions who are the victims of 
Communist aggression, by honest, vigor- 
ous action right now. The truly Ameri- 
can way should be to stop the pretext of 
dealing with the Russians as a recognized 
member of the diplomatic family of the 
world. Let us break off diplomatic rela- 
tions, unequivocally, with these slave 
drivers and bondsmen who leer as they 
pretend to negotiate with us, with this 
Nation which has always symoblized 
freedom and self-respect. 

If we do this, and meet the issue 
squarely, we will give a thrill to millions 
of human beings, terribly tired of wait- 
ing. In this way we will project a new 
light on the horizon of their hopes, as we 
let them know that we care no longer for 
association with their enslavers. This 
method, rather than the shedding of 
American blood in the dreary wastes of 
Indochina, is the first step we should take 
toward the proper solution of this prob- 
lem. Thus will we inspire the enslaved 
peoples of Europe and Asia to arise in 
their own might and win their own lib- 
eration. Thus will we save the blood of 
Americans, 

We have traveled far, however, on the 
wrong road. It may be that this Congress 
will still be asked to approve a program 
which calls for sending our boys into the 
maelstrom of the Indochina mess. If this 
does come to pass, and the Congress de- 
termines that southeast Asia must be 
kept out of communistic hands at any 
price, then at the very least let us keep 
that price as low as possible in that 
brutal tender of the blood of American 
youth and the loss of American lives. 

It is supremely important that we give 
ourselves a chance, at least, to win this 
conflict, if we are to enter upon it. It is 
supremely important that we take steps 
to avoid repetition of the kind of blun- 
ders which were made in Korea. It is 
supremely important that our soldiers, 
if we are forced to send them to Indo- 
china, should be given at least a fair 
chance. They must not be hogtied by a 
set of rules and regulations of allegedly 
diplomatic origin, but which would make 
victory a virtual impossibility against an 
adversary never known to respect even 
the most elementary rules of decency. 

It is perfectly true that if we should 
have to intervene in Indochina, we 
should try to keep our intervention to a 
minimum; but to tell our adversaries in 
advance that we will go so far and no 
farther, as we did in Korea, would be the 
sheerest folly. Such a policy could in the 
end achieve the exact opposite of its pur- 
ported aim of localizing the war. If we 
tell our enemy when and where he is safe, 
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and how far he can go with impunity, we 
Shall be in actuality only inviting him to 
resort to aggression, by obligingly point- 
ing out to him where and how he can do 
it with the least danger to himself. 

Before we send our boys to Indochina 
to fight, let us make certain they will 
have a chance to win. Before the ad- 
ministration takes any further steps 
leading toward an inevitability of inter- 
vention in Indochina, let there be made 
a public declaration which will give as- 
surance to the people of America, and to 
the nations of the world, that we shall 
not again be confronted by the fantastic 
spectacle of a MacArthur begging to be 
allowed to pursue and finish off a beaten 
enemy, only to be ordered to stop at an 
imaginery boundary line beyond which 
lies safety for the enemy, but on neither 
side of which can be found anything but 
exploding artillery shells and death for 
our own boys. 

War in Indochina, even more than the 
war in Korea, will be a war in which the 
enemy will rely on infiltration and 
treachery more than on any other fac- 
tor; a war with no holds barred. Cer- 
tainly, this is not a war to be entered into 
with irresolution and uncertainty, or 
with one hand tied behind our back. 

Let us have a public declaration, and 
let us have it now, that in case of our 
entry into the conflict in southeast Asia, 
no limitations whatsoever will be set as 
to the use of any kind of weapon. But 
that every weapon available to us will 
be used as the tactical exigencies of each 
particular situation appear to indicate. 
Let there be public declaration, and let 
it be now, that no public statement nor 
private agreement will be made as to 
the extent to which our troops, if they 
be thrown into this struggle, will or will 
not intervene. Let there be a clear 
understanding, and let it be now, that if 
we send our boys into Indochina, no ad- 
vance notice will be given to the enemy 
about any arbitrary boundary lines be- 
yond which he would be safe from retri- 
bution. Let it be clearly stated, so that 
it may be clearly understood, that we 
shall make no statements and no com- 
mitments that would tend to hamstring 
our military operations, and rob the 
strategy of our generals of the element 
of surprise. Let it be clearly asserted, 
and asserted now, that if we are forced 
to go into southeast Asia, we will go as 
far and as fast as we decide to go, and 
not merely as far as the United Nations, 
or anyone else, tells us what we are to 
be allowed to go. Let us serve notice, 
and let us serve it now, that if we do go 
into Indochina, those nations which do 
not go with us as Allies will be expected 
to keep hands off, and to even keep their 
advice to themselves. 

At a time when the possibility of send- 
ing our soldiers into the muck and mud 
of Indochina haunts the minds of every 
mother and father of every boy of mili- 
tary age in the Nation, I think the people 
of America have been shocked beyond 
words by the spectacle of some of our 
so-called allies, or those who at least 
should be our allies, continuing to ship 
strategic materials to those who will be 
our enemies in any fight we undertake in 
southeast Asia. The cynicism of a 
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friend who will seek transitory profit 
through the shipment of materials and 
supplies which cannot but be expected to 
be turned against our own soldiers, if 
and when they are sent into the battle, 
is enough to turn the stomach of a nor- 
mal man not seasoned in this brand of 
diplomatic friendship. 


I mean to speak plainly. In addition 
to continuing direct shipments to Com- 
munist China, England, and other coun- 
tries continue to send materials and sup- 
plies to Russia, some of which undoubt- 
edly will end up in the form of weapons 
for the Viet Minh, or as MIG's that will 
shoot down some of our planes. To meet 
this situation, I think it is important 
that we make the decision, and declare 
it publicly, that we will not help those 
who help our enemies. Let us immedi- 
ately decide, and put the nations of the 
world on notice, before we consider any 
administration request for permission to 
send troops to Indochina, that if we go 
to war in southeast Asia, we shall sus- 
pend automatically, and for the duration 
of any military action in which our 
troops may there be engaged, all aid 
of whatever nature to any nation which 
continues to ship strategic materials be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

It is one thing to say we will help save 
a nation or a continent from Communist 
aggression, when we know that they want 
to be saved and will welcome our efforis. 
But we should be realistic enough to rec- 
ognize that we cannot save from com- 
munism a nation which is an ocean away 
from us, if that nation does not want to 
be saved. And it will not aid the total 
effort against world communism for us 
to pour out our resources uselessly. That 
would be only playing into the hands of 
the Communists, whose world strategy 
embraces the concept that through cold 
war the United States can be made to 
bleed itself white until it lies defenseless 
against the march of communism. 

Before I close, Mr. President, let me 
say a word of warning which I most 
deeply and earnestly feel needs to be 
said, and to be heeded. 

For the sake of our future, for the 
sake of our country, for the sake of our 
very existence as a free Nation in a free 
world, let us beware of the attitude which 
is being assumed by more and more of 
those in important posts in Government, 
the attitude of scoffing at the danger 
presented by that group who are security 
risks in Government jobs. This attitude 
ignores the established fact that it was 
through the advice and machinations of 
security risks in Government jobs that 
the destruction of Nationalist China was 
brought about. Let it not be forgotten 
that because of this group of security 
risks in Government jobs, a program 
and a police favorable to Communist 
aims in China, and prepared initially by 
a conscious, articulate agent of the So- 
viet conspiracy, was presented to a Pres- 
ident of the United States. It was ac- 
cepted by him, implemented by officials 
in the Department of State and else- 
where in the executive branch of our 
Government, and it became the modus 
operandi by which we deserted our long- 
time ally, and aided in handing over 400 
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million of, the Chinese people, tradition- 
ally our friends, to the enslavement of 
Soviet bondage. Without that tremen- 
dous Communist success, a success 
achieved from within our own Govern- 
ment, neither the Korean war nor the 
present crisis in southeast Asia would 
have been possible. 

Never think for a moment that an 
American President accepted a program 
favorable to the Communists, knowing 
that it was a program favorable to the 
Communists, or knowing that it was 
Communist inspired. That he did not 
know, was not told, or did not believe 
those who told him, was tragedy for 
America. But never forget for a mo- 
ment that Communist planners have not 
ceased to plan, and that Communist 
agents continue to work deviously and 
with fiendish cleverness for the attain- 
ment of the long-range objectives of the 
world Communist conspiracy. Do not 
doubt for a moment that communism 
still has its servants and its dupes in 
high places. Forget that, or minimize it, 
and we invite new tragedy for this 
Nation. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY HON. 
CHRISTOPHER J. SOAMES 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I rise to a point of personal privi- 
lege. I have with me a distinguished 
Member of the British Parliament, Mr. 
Christopher J. Soames, the son-in-law of 
and also parliamentary secretary to 
Prime Minister Sir Winston Churchill. 
I take pleasure in introducing Mr. 
Soames to my colleagues in the Senate. 
Applause, Senators rising.] 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, let me 
state that we are about to consider the 
conference report on the Interior De- 
partment appropriation bill. When ac- 
tion on the conference report is con- 
cluded, we then expect to proceed to the 
consideration of the legislative appro- 
priation bill, the last of the regular ap- 
propriation bills that has to clear the 
Senate. The remainder of the regular 
appropriation bills will involve action on 
conference reports. So I hope all Sena- 
tors will be available this afternoon dur- 
ing the consideration of the conference 
report, the appropriation bill, and other 
matters. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. In connection with 
the tax bill, I believe it appropriate to 
suggest that when the session begins on 
tomorrow, any Senator who has any 
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amendments to submit to the bill should 
be prepared to do so. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Let me also say 
that if there are any general remarks— 
either favorable or unfavorable—to be 
made by Senators on the tax bill, or if 
Senators have remarks to make on pro- 
posed amendments, it is desirable to have 
as many of them as possible made this 
afternoon, for I do not believe the con- 
ference report on the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill will require more 
than one-half or three-quarters of an 
hour; and I doubt that action on the leg- 
islative appropriation bill, one of the 
smaller appropriation bills, will require 
more than a similar length of time; and 
we expect to continue the session this 
afternoon until 6: 30 or 7 p. m. Thus, I 
hope that Senators who have remarks to 
make on the tax bill, which will continue 
to be the unfinished business, will be pre- 
pared to submit them following comple- 
tion of action on the two appropriation 
items. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield to me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Are we to under- 
stand that probably there will be voting 
tomorrow on amendments to the tax 
bill? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Of course, Mr. 
President, as I am sure the Senator from 
Alabama thoroughly understands, I have 
no way of knowing when debate on the 
tax bill will end, and when voting on 
amendments to be submitted to the bill 
will commence. However, inasmuch as 
the Chairman of the Finance Committee 
has today completed his general state- 
ment on the bill, and inasmuch as the 
committee amendments have been 
adopted en bloc, with the understanding 
that they are to be treated as an origi- 
nal text, for the purpose of further 
amendmert, and will continue to be sub- 
ject to amendment, I certainly hope that 
Senators who have amendments to sub- 
mit will be prepared to submit them, de- 
bate them, and, I hope, will be ready to 
have the Senate vote on them from 
tomorrow on. I would not expect to have 
any voting occur today on the bill or on 
amendments; but I hope that beginning 
tomorrow we may begin to dispose of any 
amendments which may be offered. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRI- 
ATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 8680) making 
appropriations for the Department of the 
Interior for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1955, and for other purposes. 
I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings in today’s CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the conference report? 
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There being no objection, the Senate 
proceded to consider the report. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, the 
following is a summary explanation of 
the conference report on the Interior 
Department appropriation bill: 

The appropriations for the fiscal year 
1954 were $439,363,050. 

The budget estimates considered for 
the fiscal year 1955 were $427,751,110. 

The bill as passed by the House of 
Representatives carried total appropria- 
tions of $364,337,989. 

As the bill was passed by the Senate, 
it carried appropriations totaling $427,- 
601,006. 

The conference report as it has been 
submitted to the Senate and as it has 
been approved by the House, carries 
total appropriations of $405,936,149. 
There is a difference of $1 million be- 
tween this figure and the figure that 
appears in the report, affecting the in- 
dividual totals in the appropriations. 
That is due to a clerical mistake in pre- 
paring the report; and following the 
adoption of this report, if it is adopted, 
I shall ask for the adoption by the Sen- 
ate of a concurrent resolution of correc- 
tion. 

The conference report, as compared 
to the appropriations for the fiscal year 
1954, is smaller by $33,426,901; smaller 
than the budget estimates by $21,814,- 
961; above the House bill by $41,598,160; 
and below the Senate version by $21,- 
664,857. 

Mr. President, before asking for ap- 
proval of the conference report, I shall 
be happy to answer any questions I can 
with reference to the action taken by the 
conference committee. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I should 
like to make a statement in connection 
with the conference report. 

At the request of the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Younc], who is un- 
avoidably detained in North Dakota and 
unable to be present when the confer- 
ence report is under consideration by the 
Senate, although he left North Dakota 
by plane today hoping to be here before 
the report was considered by the Sen- 
ate, I desire to make the following state- 
ment with respect to a certain matter 
in which the Senator from North Dakota 
is especially interested. 

The Senator from North Dakota de- 
sires me to quote the paragraph on page 
16 of the Senate committee’s report on 
the Interior Department appropriation 
bill for 1955, as follows: 

The committee authorizes the use of un- 
expended funds provided for the construc- 
tion of the Jamestown Dam for the Oakes 
development farm in North Dakota. 


Since the conference report deals only 
with funds appropriated in this bill in 
connection with development farms, it is 
the understanding of the Senator from 
North Dakota, that the authorization 
with respect to unexpended funds for use 
on the Oakes development tract in North 
Dakota still stands. 

The Senator from North Dakota also 
requested by telephone that I make a 
further statement in connection with the 
investigations of the Garrison diversion 
irrigation unit in North Dakota. It is 
his understanding that should the Secre- 
tary of the Interior find that, in order to 
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provide the Bureau of Reclamation with 
adequate information as to the use of 
irrigation water in the Garrison diver- 
sion area, it is necessary and desirable 
to utilize what is known as the Sheyenne 
Farm for demonstration or experimental 
purposes, unexpended funds heretofore 
appropriated for the Missouri River 
Basin project may be transferred for use 
in connection with the Sheyenne Farm 
activities. 

The Senator from North Dakota 
thought that statement should be made 
a part of the RECORD. 

Mr. CORDON. To answer the first 
question first, no action was taken by the 
conferees antagonistic to the Senate 
committee’s position with respect to 
Jamestown Dam. The conference re- 
port is predicated upon the adoption of 
the Senate’s program. 

Mr. MUNDT. Very good. I think 
that may also answer a little inquiry of 
my own, dealing with the possibilities of 
reclamation on the White River, tribu- 
tary to the Missouri River, and for re- 
habilitation of the dam project on Willow 
Creek, which is likewise a tributary, or 
subtributary, of the Missouri River, Wil- 
low Creek flowing into the James and the 
James into the Missouri. During the 
discussion of the bill itself my able col- 
league, the junior Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case] engaged the chair- 
man of the subcommittee in a colloquy 
in which it was established that that 
project was pertinent, and I take it no 
change has been made in the conference 
report. 

Mr. CORDON. There is no change in 
any portion of the program as it was 
adopted when the bill passed the Sen- 
ate, except in 1 or 2 instances; and I 
shall refer to them later, so that there 
can be no question about the program. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator, 
and tender him a series of salutes for a 
job well done. 

Mrs. BOWRING. Mr. President, we 
from the State of Nebraska who have so 
strongly and we believe with good rea- 
son, been asking an appropriation to 
permit the construction of what is 
known as the Belden construction line, 
feel that this line should have been ap- 
proved in the conference. As one spokes- 
man from Nebraska in the Senate, I ap- 
preciate the fact that the Senate In- 
terior Appropriations Subcommittee in- 
cluded this item in the bill and the 
Senate conferees did their utmost to 
retain the item. 

I ask the distinguished chairman of 
the conferees, the senior Senator from 
Oregon, whether in his judgment there 
would be any opportunity of obtaining 
the restoration of this item if the Sen- 
ate were to reject the conference report 
and insist on a further conference. 

Mr. CORDON. I regret, as I know 
other Senate conferees do, the fact that 
we were unable to hold the Belden con- 
struction line and transmission system 
for the Missouri Basin. The House con- 
ferees were adamant on this particular 
item. I wish I could say that if the 
Senate were to reject the conference re- 
port there would be reasonable hope 
that the item could be included in the 
bill this year. I do not wish to say it 
could not be done. Those are too strong 
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words. I can only say that in my opin- 
ion we would fail. 

The conference report has already 
been considered and adopted by the 
House. In connection with this item, 
as is the case with respect to others, 
we are face to face with the question of 
including items which we strongly felt 
are needed, and to which we feel we are 
entitled, even though there were no 
Budget estimates for them. 

I hope that the people of Nebraska, 
who, as of now, have received not a 
dollar of appropriations, so far as I 
know, for transmission lines within that 
State, will be able to prevail upon the 
Interior Department and the Bureau of 
the Budget, in another year, to include 
an estimate in the budget. Then we 
shall be in a much better position than 
we are now when it comes to maintain- 
ing the position of the Senate. 

Mrs. BOWRING. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon for his 
explanation, and for the work he did 
as chairman of the subcommittee in our 
behalf. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CORDON. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Before 
making any further comment I wish to 
pay my respects to the members of the 
conference committee who represented 
the Senate, and who worked long hours. 
I am informed that about 48 hours be- 
fore the conferees reached an agree- 
ment on the report, every other item 
was settled except the single item with 
respect to which my junior colleague 
(Mrs. Bowrinc] just made inquiry. So 
I am inclined to believe the statement 
the Senator from Oregon makes, that 
there would be little hope of having the 
item included in the bill even if we were 
to reject the conference report on the 
floor of the Senate today. I have been 
a Member of this body long enough, I 
think, to know that the practical way 
will be to try to make a record that will 
justify a supplemental bill, or inclusion 
in the next regular appropriation bill. 

In connection with the remarks just 
made by the senior Senator from Oregon, 
let me say that Nebraska has had a 
few dollars of Federal money in the past 
for the construction of transmission 
lines, but such construction involved a 
very small sum in the western area of 
the State. 

Mr. CORDON. Is it not a fact that 
the funds in that instance had to do 
with small generating plants which are 
included in small reclamation dams, and 
that they were not initially a part of 
the Missouri Basin transmission system? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. The Sen- 
ator may be correct. 

Mr. CORDON. It seems to me that 
is true. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. It was 
Federal money that was used to con- 
stuct the lines. 

Mr. CORDON. That is true. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Further 
in connection with the remarks made by 
the Senator, there was another project 
in the report in which I was intensely 
interested, known as the Glendo Dam on 
the Platte River in Wyoming. In check- 
ing over the report I notice that appar- 
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ently the conferees adopted the recom- 
mendations which had been made by the 
Senate committee in that connection. 

Mr. CORDON. That is correct. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Nebraska 
is not left out entirely, although no in- 
come will be derived by Nebraska for the 
time being. The project was originally 
approved by Senate Document 191, 
adopted in 1944, and is better known as 
the Flood Control Act. At that time it 
was laid out as a storage lake of 150,000 
acre-feet. Since then it has appeared 
wise, on the part of those concerned— 
and I agree with them—that the storage 
reservoir should be enlarged, and it has 
been enlarged to 800,000 acre-feet, and 
extra returns will come in from that 
project. 

We are most appreciative in Nebraska 
for what the committee did for us, and 
I again wish to say that I appreciate the 
effort the chairman of the conferees 
made. 

I know that in time the line from 
Gavins Point to Belden will be approved. 
For the benefit of the Senators on the 
fioor, I will say that the estimated cost 
was $450,000. There is one connection 
between the power lines in Nebraska and 
what are known as the Missouri River 
Lines, from Fort Randall. Believe it 
or not, that powerline was run from 
Nebraska up to Randall in order to con- 
struct Randall Dam. That is the only 
connection we have with the Missouri 
River power output at this time. 

Further in that connection, there is a 
$14 million line under construction from 
Randall to Sioux City, Iowa, skirting 
Nebraska, and the construction of a $17 
million line to Granite Falls, Minn., is 
nearing completion. 

There are only a comparatively few 
acres of Minnesota within the Missouri 
River Basin, but the Missouri River 
Basin will furnish a tremendous amount 
of electricity for people in Minnesota, as 
far as St. Paul and Minneapolis, per- 
haps; and the entire State of Iowa can 
be reached with a direct line to Sioux 
City. In addition to the $14 million line 
and the $17 million line, $50 million has 
been spent in South Dakota and in North 
Dakota. 

Of course, the Missouri River runs 
through a corner of North Dakota and 
I believe through the entire width of 
South Dakota; therefore those States 
are certainly entitled to current gener- 
ated by the powerplants in the Missouri 
River. However, Nebraska is the only 
State which is entirely within the Mis- 
souri River Basin; and what reason the 
Bureau of the Budget, or the House, 
where these bills must originate, can 
give for denying at least a reasonable 
amount of money to Nebraska for the 
construction of transmission lines, is 
more than I can understand. I assure 
the distinguished Senator from Oregon 
that his committee will have me on their 
hands again next year, if not before, in 
connection with a supplemental bill, to 
take care of a situation in Nebraska that 
is really desperate. 

I want to tell the Senate how unrea- 
sonable it is to fail to act favorably on 
this proposal. A 100,000-kilowatt output 
could be had from Randall if the lines 
we asked for this year were constructed. 
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Nebraska could use that power. No one 
else is able to use it. It is dump power. 
We could use it to run our irrigation 
pumps along the Platte River. We need 
it, and we need it badly. Besides, it 
would be a paying investment for the 
Federal Government, and at the same 
time it would prevent all that power po- 
tential from going to waste down the 
Missouri River. 

I again thank the chairman for the 
attention he has given to our claims in 
the past, and I hope that before another 
bill, either a supplemental bill or a regu- 
lar appropriation bill, comes before us 
we will be able to convince someone in 
the House that we have a just claim. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the statement of the senior 
Senator from Nebraska. I should like 
to say to the two Senators from Nebras- 
ka, and through them to the people of 
Nebraska, that sound engineering and 
efficient use of power in the Missouri 
Basin will in the end unquestionably in- 
terconnect the power system of the State 
of Nebraska with that of the hydroelec- 
tric plants on the Missouri River. 

Various values can accrue both to the 
people inside the State of Nebraska and 
to people elsewhere in the Missouri 
River Basin, by such an interconnection 
or grid system. That they will be real- 
ized, there can be no question in my 
mind. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I should 
like to ask the Senator one question, al- 
though it may be that he is not in a posi- 
tion to give a reply to it. In the meet- 
ings of the conferees, was it ever sug- 
gested that Nebraska was denied this 
small request because it pays no taxes; 
in other words, because it is a public 
power State? 

Mr. CORDON. I should like to dis- 
cuss those matters with the Senator, but 
I am loath to do it. The meetings were 
executive meetings, and over the long 
pull I have found that no good is gained 
by disclosures of that character. I hope 
the Senator will excuse me from answer- 
ing that question. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I appre- 
ciate the Senator’s reply. It is perfectly 
satisfactory to me. However, I assure 
Members of the Senate that Nebraska 
does pay its share of taxes, and that the 
public power district in Omaha pays 
money in lieu of taxes, and that prac- 
tically all the public power institutions 
in the State of Nebraska pay money in 
lieu of taxes. 

Mr. CORDON. I may also say, with 
respect to this matter, that the conferees 
were unanimous in a recommendation 
which I believe should have serious con- 
sideration by the people of Nebraska. 

On page 11 of the statement of the 
managers on the part of the House there 
appears this paragraph: 

The conferees on the part of both Houses 
have agreed that the use of funds programed 
for the tranmission division of the Missouri 
River Basin project shall be limited to proj- 
ects and items covered in the budget esti- 
mate. The conferees direct that a study be 
made looking toward the feasibility of sub- 
stituting a 230-kilovolt transmission line 
from the most advantageous point on the 
Bureau grid system in South Dakota to a 
point in Nebraska near the State line, in 
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lieu of the 115-kilovolt line from Gavins 
Point Dam into Nebraska for which funds 
were appropriated in fiscal year 1954. 


My understanding is that funds ap- 
propriated last year have not yet been 
expended, and a change can be made in 
the program by substituting the 230- 
kilovolt line for the 115-kilovolt line. 
I strongly urge that that matter be 
carefully considered by the appropriate 
authorities in Nebraska. ; 

I made a statement with respect to 
the construction program of the Bureau 
of Reclamation. The program as it was 
set forth in the Senate version of the 
bill was adopted but with three excep- 
tions. I desire to call attention to those 
three exceptions and then to the agree- 
ment with respect to the use of the funds 
that are recommended in the report. 

The first exception refers to the 
Solano project in California, with re- 
spect to which the conferees substan- 
tially split the differences between the 
House and Senate figures. The House 
had adopted the figure of $6 million, 
and the Senate the figure of $8 million, 
in round figures. The conference figure 
is $7 million. 

The next exception is the transmis- 
sion division of the Missouri River Basin 
project. The House had adopted $11 
million, in round figures, and the Senate 
$13,465,000. The figure adopted and 
recommended by the conference is $12 
million. That, also, was a split of the 
difference between the two Houses after 
the deduction of $450,000 which the 
Senate had made. 

The third item was the Missouri 
River Basin investigation. The House 
allowed $2 million. The Senate allowed 
$2,441,000. The conference figure is 
$2,220,000. 

Other than those three changes, the 
conference agreement provides that the 
Department of the Interior may expend 
appropriated funds upon any project in 
the provided for bill as it passed the 
Senate, up to the maximum amount set 
forth in the Senate report for each of 
those projects, and up to the full appro- 
priated amount recommended. 

Heretofore, we have found many 
times in large appropriations of this 
character, involving a great number of 
projects, that by earmarking specific 
sums for specific projects, we have re- 
duced the available funds, in many 
cases, by millions of dollars. There are 
always a thousand and one contingencies 
involved in multiple construction pro- 
grams, and if there be a definite, spe- 
cific number of dollars earmarked for 
a specific project, if something goes 
wrong and the money cannot be spent 
on that project, that money, neverthe- 
less, is committed to that project and 
is not available for other projects on 
which it might be spent to extremely 
good advantage. 

Under the language contained in the 
conference report, the full amount of 
the appropriation for construction and 
rehabilitation is available for transfer 
back and forth, so that while contingen- 
cies may not be anticipated, they can be 
taken advantage of as they occur. 

The same arrangement was made last 
year in conference, and there is a per- 
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fect example of the advantageous re- 
sults. In that case the amount of money 
which was made available was 10 per- 
cent less than the budget request. The 
year before, the amount made available 
was considerably less than the budget 
request, but the year before that there 
was appropriated $28 million which was 
not spent. That was because the money 
was appropriated and earmarked for 
specific projects and was held to them 
alone. Last year, on the other hand, 
all the money was wisely expended ex- 
cept some $4 million. In other words, 
we could have appropriated $24 million 
less in 1953 and accomplished the same 
amount of work that was done had the 
provisions of the bill permitted the 
transfer as does the provision of the 
pending bill as agreed to in conference. 

There is a similar provision with re- 
spect to construction in the Bonneville 
area. There, again, by transfer I am 
sure the full program as agreed to by the 
Senate, and which, with some minor 
changes, was adopted by the conferees, 
will be constructed with the amount 
made available. 

With respect to the Bonneville Power 
Administration, amendment No. 7, the 
conferees agreed to an appropriation of 
$24,314,000. The report indicates $23,- 
314,000. The difference of $1 million is 
a staff error, happily caught in time. 
The House has already adopted a con- 
current resolution providing for a cor- 
rection of the mistake in mathematics, 
and at the conclusion of this discussion 
I shall ask the Senate to concur in the 
resolution. The amount is $24,314,000. 
That was the conference figure instead 
of $18,915,000 as proposed by the House 
and $26,300,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

The program of the Senate, as set 
forth, is approved, with these changes: 
Item No. 108. Chief Joseph-Sno- 

homish, Nos. 3 and 4 
Item No. 116. The Dalles area 


ies... 8 1. 300, 000 
Item No. 136. MeNary-Walla 

9 ↄ·—A————— I 300, 000 
Item No. 150. System reactive 

enn T8 , 026, 000 
Item No. 840. Preliminary engi- 

neering tunes — 


I regret the result with respect to pre- 
liminary engineering studies. My own 
feeling is that there should have been 
funds made available in that field, but 
I have found, after a number of years of 
conferences, that there must be some 
give as well as take. In this instance, 
that was the best we could do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
Bowrine in the chair). The question 
is on agreeing to the conference report, 

The report was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
action on certain amendments of the 
Senate to House bill 8680, which was read 
as follows: 

In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. S., 
June 28, 1954. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate numbered 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, and 54 to 
the bill (H. R. 8680) entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the Department of the 
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Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1955, and for other purposes”, and concur 
therein; 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 6, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment, as follows: In lieu of the matter 
proposed by said amendment insert: 

“Office of the Solicitor 

“For necessary expenses of the Office of 
the Solicitor, $2,469,000, to be derived by 
transfer from other appropriations made in 
this act in the sums and in the manner set 
forth in Senate Report No. 1506, 83d Con- 
gress, and in addition, not to exceed $100,000 
shall be transferred from other accounts 
available to the Department of the Interior 
and made a part of this appropriation.” 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 58, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment, as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed 
by said amendment insert: “$2,900,000.” 


Mr. CORDON. Madam President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 5 and 58. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Oregon, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 243, which was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That in the enroll- 
ment of the bill (H. R. 8680) making appro- 
priations for the Department of the In- 
terior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1955, and for other purposes, the Clerk of 
the House is authorized and directed to make 
the following correction: 

In connection with the Senate amend- 
ment No. 7, insert “$24,314,000” instead of 
“$23,314,000” as recommended in the report 
of the committee of conference. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the con- 
current resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution (H. 
Con. Res. 243). 

Mr. CORDON. Madam President, in 
order that the explanation may go with 
the reading of the concurrent resolution, 
I should like to add that the purpose of 
the concurrent resolution is to correct a 
clerical error in the conference report 
which has just been agreed to. The con- 
ference report, on page 2 thereof, states: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $23,314,000. 


That statement is incorrect in the 
amount. The amount should read $24,- 
314,000. The resolution authorizes the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives to 
have the bill enrolled with the correct 
amount of $24,314,000. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. CORDON. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I cannot seem to 
find what was done with reference to the 
Columbia Basin item. 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator from 
Washington was not on the floor when 
I made my statement on that point. 

If the Senator will refer to page 10 
of the conference report, under the head- 
ing “Bureau of Reclamation,” he will 
find that the program of the Senate was 
adopted in its entirety. The only ques- 
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tion which remains is the extent to 
which the whole program can be ful- 
filled by the amount of funds appropri- 
ated. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. In other words, 
that would be subject to the flexibility 
of the full amount; would it not? 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator is exactly 
correct. I feel quite certain that it will 
be possible to maintain current construc- 
tion in accordance with the program 
with the funds which are provided in 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the concurrent 
resolution. 

The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 243) was agreed to. 


LEGISLATIVE-JUDICIARY APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1955 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the un- 
finished business be temporarily laid 
aside and that, pursuant to my previous 
notice, the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 1643, H. R. 
9203, the Legislative-Judiciary appropri- 
ation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the bill by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
9203) making appropriations for the 
legislative branch and the judiciary 
branch for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1955, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from California? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
9203) making appropriations for the 
legislative branch and the judiciary 
branch for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1955, and for other purposes, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Appropriations with amendments. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
Bowrtnc in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MUNDT. Madam President, I am 
happy to present, in behalf of the Sub- 
committee and the full Committee on 
Appropriations, the annual legislative- 
judiciary appropriation bill for 1955. I 
ask unanimous consent that the com- 
mittee amendments be agreed to en bloc, 
and that the bill as amended be con- 
sidered as the original text for the pur- 
pose of further amendment, and that 
any point of order against the committee 
amendments may be reserved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 
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The committee amendments agreed 
to en bloc are as follows: 


Under the heading “Title I—Legislative 
Branch,” on page 2, after line 1, to insert: 
“SENATE 
“SALARIES AND EXPENSE ALLOWANCE OF SEN- 

ATORS, MILEAGE OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE 

SENATE AND OF SENATORS, AND SALARY AND 

EXPENSE ALLOWANCE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT 

“For compensation of Senators, $1,200,000.” 

On page 2, after line 7, to insert: 

“For expense allowance of Senators, 
$240,000.” 

On page 2, after line 8, to insert: 

“For mileage of the President of the Sen- 
ate and of Senators, $51,000.” 

On page 2, after line 10, to insert: 

“For the compensation of the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, $30,000.” 

On page 2, after line 12, to insert: 

“For expense allowance of the Vice Presi- 
dent, $10,000.” 

On page 2, after line 13, to insert: 

“SALARIES, OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 
“For compensation of officers, employees, 


clerks to Senators, and others as authorized 
by law, as follows: 
“OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT 

“For clerical assistance to the Vice Presi- 
dent, at rates of compensation to be fixed 
by him in multiples of $5 per month, 
$55,410.” 

On page 2, after line 20, to insert: 


“CHAPLAIN 


“Chaplain of the Senate, $2,946.” 
On page 2, after line 22, to insert: 
“OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
For office of the Secretary, $444,020: Pro- 
vided, That the basic compensation of the 
Assistant Parliamentarian shall be increased 
from $5,940 to $7,000, so long as the position 
is held by the present incumbent.” 
On page 3, after line 2, to insert: 


“COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 


“For professional and clerical assistance to 
standing committees, and the Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business, $1,767,045.” 

On page 3, after line 6, to insert: 


“CONFERENCE COMMITTEES 


“For clerical assistance to the Conference 
of the Majority, at rates of compensation 
to be fixed by the chairman of said commit- 
tee, $33,310.” 

On page 3, after line 10, to insert: 

“For clerical assistance to the Conference 
of the Minority, at rates of compensation to 
be fixed by the chairman of said committee, 
$33,310.” 

On page 3, after line 13, to insert: 


“ADMINISTRATIVE AND CLERICAL ASSISTANTS TO 
SENATORS 


“For administrative and clerical assistants 
and messenger service for Senators, $6,207,- 
625.” 

On page 3; after line 17, to insert: 


“OFFICE OF SERGEANT AT ARMS AND DOORKEEPER 


“For office of Sergeant at Arms and Door- 
keeper, $1,276,875, including seven additional 
pages at the basic annual rate of compen- 
sation of $1,800 each, as authorized by Public 
Law 357, 83d Congress; one foreman of skilled 
laborers at $2,100 basic and 4 skilled laborers 
at $1,920 basic each in lieu of 5 skilled 
laborers at $1,920 basic each; assistant post- 
master at $4,560 basic in lieu of assistant 

er at $4,140 basic; superintendent, 
service department, at $4,380 basic in lieu of 
foreman in folding room at $3,600 basic; as- 
sistant superintendent, service department, 
at $2,460 basic in Meu of clerk in folding 
room at $2,460 basic; clerk in service de- 
partment at $1,980 basic in lieu of clerk in 
folding room at $1,980 basic; chief machine 
operator at $2,460 basic in lieu of chief fold- 
er at $2,460 basic; and 13 machine operators 
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at $1,740 basic each in lieu of 13 folders at 
$1,740 basic each: Provided, That hereafter 
the Senate Folding Room shall be known as 
the Senate Service Department.” 

On page 4, after line 11, to insert: 


“OFFICES OF THE SECRETARIES FOR THE MAJORITY 
AND THE MINORITY 


“For the offices of the secretary for the 
majority and the secretary for the minority, 
$62,165.” 

On page 4, after line 15, to insert: 


“CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE SENATE 


“Legislative reorganization: For salaries 
and expenses, legislative reorganization, in- 
cluding the objects specified in Public Law 
663, 79th Congress, $100,000.” 

On page 4, after line 19, to insert: 

“Senate policy committees: For salaries 
and expenses of the Majority Policy Commit- 
tee and the Minority Policy Committee, $74,- 
670 for each such committee; in all, $149,- 
340.“ 

On page 4, after line 23, to insert: 

“Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port: For salaries and expenses of the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report, $83,275, 
including compensation for stenographic as- 
sistance at such rates and in accordance with 
such regulations as may be prescribed by the 
Committee on Rules and Administration not- 
withstanding the provisions of Public Law 
304, 79th Congress.” 

On page 5, after line 5, to insert: 

“Joint Committee on Atomic Energy: For 
salaries and expenses of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy, including the objects 
specified in Public Law 20, 80th Congress, 
$188,060, and including compensation for 
stenographic assistance at such rates and in 
accordance with such regulations as may be 
prescribed by the Committee on Rules and 
Administration notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of Public Law 585, 79th Congress.” 

On page 5, after line 13, to insert: 

“Joint Committee on Printing: For sal- 
aries for the Joint Committee on Printing at 
rates to be fixed by the committee, $39,585; 
for expenses of compiling, preparing, and in- 
dexing the Congressional Directory, $1,600; 
for compiling, preparing, and indexing ma- 
terial for the biographical directory, $1,900, 
said sum, or any part thereof, in the discre- 
tion of the chairman or vice charman of the 
Joint Committee on Printing, may be paid 
as additional compensation to any employee 
of the United States; and for travel and sub- 
sistence expenses at rates provided by law 
for Senate committees, $4,500; in all, $47,- 
585.” 

On page 5, after line 24, to insert: 

“Vice President’s automobile: For pur- 
chase, exchange, driving, maintenance, and 
operation of an automobile for the Vice 
President, $5,835.” 

On page 6, after line 2, to insert: 

“Automobile for the President pro tem- 
pore: For purchase, exchange, driving, main- 
tenance, and operation of an automobile for 
the President pro tempore of the Senate, 
$5,835.” 

On page 6, after line 5, to insert: 

“Automobiles for majority and minority 
leaders: For purchase, exchange, driving, 
maintenance, and operation of 2 automo- 
biles, 1 for the majority leader of the Sen- 
ate, and 1 for the minority leader of the 
Senate, $11,670.” 

On page 6, after line 9, to insert: 

“Reporting Senate proceedings: For re- 
porting the debates and proceedings of the 
Senate, payable in equal monthly install- 
ments, $135,785.” 

On page 6, after line 12, to insert: 

“Furniture: For services in cleaning, re- 
pairing, and varnishing furniture, $3,190.” 

On page 6, after line 14, to insert: 

“Furniture: For materials for furniture 
and repairs of same, and for the purchase of 
furniture, $19,000: Provided, That the fur- 
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niture is not available from other agencies 
of the Government.” 

On page 6, after line 18, to insert: 

“Inquiries and investigations: For ex- 
penses of inquiries and investigations or- 
dered by the Senate or conducted pursuant 
to section 134 (a) of Public Law 601, 79th 
Congress, including compensation for sten- 
ographic assistance of committees at such 
rates and in accordance with such regula- 
tions as may be prescribed by the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration notwith- 
standing the provisions of section 134 (a) 
of Public Law 601, 79th Congress; and in- 
cluding $400,000 for the Committee on Ap- 
propriations to be available also for the pur- 
poses mentioned in Senate Resolution No. 
193, agreed to October 14, 1943, and Public 
Law 20, 80th Congress, $1,224,120: Provided, 
That no part of this appropriation shall be 
expended for per diem and subsistence ex- 
penses (as defined in the Travel Expense Act 
of 1949) at rates in excess of $9 per day 
except that higher rates may be established 
by the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion in the case of travel beyond the limits 
of the continental United States.” 

On page 7, after line 11, to insert: 

“Folding documents: For the employment 
of personnel for folding speeches and pam- 
phlets at a gross rate of not exceeding $1.50 
per hour per person, $27,000.” 

On page 7, after line 14, to insert: 

“Materials for folding: For materials for 
folding, $1,500.” 

On page 7, after line 15, to insert: 

“Fuel and so forth: For fuel, oil, cotton 
waste, and advertising, exclusive of labor, 
$2,000.” 

On page 7, after line 17, to insert: 

“Senate restaurants: For repairs, improve- 
ments, equipment, and supplies for Senate 
kitchens and restaurants, Capitol Building 
and Senate Office Building, including per- 
sonal and other services, to be expended 
under the supervision of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, United States 
Senate, $55,000.” 

On page 7, after line 23, to insert: 

“Motor vehicles: For maintaining, ex- 
changing, and equipping motor vehicles for 
carrying the mails and for official use of the 
offices of the Secretary and Sergeant at Arms, 
$9,560.” 

On page 8, after line 2, to insert: 

“Miscellaneous items: For miscellaneous 
items, exclusive of labor, $981,087.” 

On page 8, after line 4, to insert: 

“Packing boxes: For packing boxes, $3,000.” 

On page 8, after line 5, to insert: 

“Postage stamps: For office of Secretary, 
$500; office of Sergeant at Arms, $225; offices 
of the secretaries for the majority and the 
minority, $100; in all, $825." 

On page 8, after line 8, to insert: 

“Airmail and special-delivery stamps: For 
airmail and special-delivery stamps for Sen- 
ators and the President of the Senate, as 
authorized by law, $19,400, and the maximum 
allowance per capita of $132.07 is increased 
to $200 for the fiscal year 1955 and there- 
after.” 

On page 8, after line 13, to insert: 

“Stationery: For stationery for Senators 
and for the President of the Senate, includ- 
ing $10,000 for stationery for committees 
and officers of the Senate, $126,400.” 

On page 8, after line 16, to insert: 

“Communications: For an amount for 
communications which may be expended in- 
terchangeably for payment, in accordance 
with such limitations and restrictions as may 
be prescribed by the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, of charges on official 
telegrams and long-distance telephone calls 
made by or on behalf of Senators or the Pres- 
ident of the Senate, such telephone calls to 
be in addition to those authorized by the 
provisions of the Legislative Branch Appro- 
priation Act, 1947 (60 Stat. 392; 2 U. S. C. 46c, 
46d, 46e), the First Deficiency Appropriation 
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Act, 1949 (63 Stat. 77; 2 U. S. C. 46d-1), Sec- 
ond Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1952, 
Public Law 254, 82d Congress, and Public Law 
178, 82d Congress, $14,550.” 

On page 9, after line 5, to insert: 

“The Sergeant at Arms is authorized and 
directed to secure suitable office space in post 
office or other Federal buildings in the State 
of each Senator for the use of such Senator 
and in the city to be designated by him: 
Provided, That in the event suitable space 
is not available in such buildings and a Sen- 
ator leases or rents office space elsewhere, 
the Sergeant at Arms is authorized to ap- 
prove for payment, from the contingent fund 
of the Senate, vouchers covering bona fide 
statements of rentals due in an amount not 
exceeding $900 per annum for each Senator.” 

On page 9, after line 15, to insert: 

“The Sergeant at Arms of the Senate is 
authorized and directed to approve for pay- 
ment from the contingent fund of the Sen- 
ate to each Senator an amount not to ex- 
ceed $150 quarterly, upon certification of 
each such Senator, for official office expenses 
incurred in his State.” 

On page 9, after line 20, to insert: 

“Effective July 1, 1954, the paragraph re- 
lating to payment of toll charges on official 
long-distance telephone calls originating and 
terminating outside of Washington, D. C., 
under the heading ‘Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate’ in Public Law 479, 79th Congress 
as amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“ ‘There shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate, in accordance with rules 
and regulations prescribed by the Committee 
on Rules and Administration of the Senate 
(1) the toll charges on strictly official long- 
distance telephone calls originating and ter- 
minating outside of Washington, D. Ç., and 
(2) the toll charges on strictly official long- 
distance telephone calls to or from Wash- 
ington, D. C., in excess of those authorized 
to be paid under the preceding paragraph, 
not to exceed $1,200 per year, for each Sen- 
ator?” 

On page 10, after line 13, to insert: 

“The Secretary of the Senate and the 
Sergeant at Arms are authorized and direct- 
ed to protect the funds of their respective 
offices by purchasing insurance in an amount 
necessary to protect said funds against loss. 
Premiums on such insurance shall be paid 
out of the contingent fund of the Senate, 
upon vouchers approved by the chairman of 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration.” 

On page 10, after line 20, to insert: 

“Salaries or wages paid out of the forego- 
ing items under ‘Contingent expenses of the 
Senate’ shall be computed as basic rates, 
plus increased and additional compensation, 
as authorized and provided by law.” 

On page 21, after line 9, to insert: 


“JOINT COMMITTEE ON REDUCTION OF NON- 
ESSENTIAL FEDERAL EXPENDITURES 


“For an amount to enable the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Nonessential Fed- 
eral Expenditures to carry out the duties 
imposed upon it by section 601 of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1941 (55 Stat. 726), to remain 
available during the existence of the com- 
mittee, $20,000, to be disbursed by the Sec- 
retary of the Senate.” 

On page 24, after line 10, to insert: 

“Subway transportation, Capitol and Sen- 
ate Office Buildings: For maintenance, re- 
pairs, and rebuilding of the subway trans- 
portation system connecting the Senate Of- 
fice Building with the Capitol, including 
personal and other services, $3,500.” 

On page 24, after line 15, to insert: 

“Senate Office Building: For maintenance, 
miscellaneous items and supplies, including 
furniture, furnishings, and equipment, and 
for labor and material incident thereto, and 
repairs thereof; for purchase of waterproof 
wearing apparel and for personal and other 
services; including five female attendants in 
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charge of ladies’ retiring rooms at $1,800 
each, for the care and operation of the Sen- 
ate Office Building; to be expended under 
the control and supervision of the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol; in all, $796,400.” 

Under the heading “Library of Congress,” 
on page 27, line 16, after the word “Board,” 
to strike out “$4,500,000” and insert 
“$4,935,275.” 

Under the subhead “Copyright Office,” on 
page 27, line 20, after the word “copyright”, 
to strike out 1, 000, 000 and insert 
“$1,100,000.” 

Under the heading “Legislative Reference 
Severice,” on page 27, line 25, after “(2 
U. S. C. 166)”, to strike out “$850,000” and 
insert “$916,079.” 

Under the subhead “Distribution of Cata- 
log Cards,” on page 28, line 11, after the 
word “Library”, to strike out 61,250,000“ 
and insert “$1,414,037.” 

Under the subhead “Increase of the Li- 
brary of Congress,” on page 28, line 16, after 
the word “Library”, to strike out “$250,000” 
and insert “$270,000.” 

Under the heading “Table I— The Judi- 
ciary—Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals—Salaries and Expenses,” on page 35, 
line 2, after the word “judge”, to strike out 
“$206,500” and insert “$210,160.” 

Under the subhead “Customs Court—Sal- 
aries and Expenses,” on page 35, at the be- 
ginning of line 9, to strike out “$500,000” and 
insert “$495,630.” 

Under the subhead “Courts of Appeals, 
District Courts, and Other Judicial Serv- 
ices—Salaries of Judges,” on page 36, line 
10, to strike out “$5,650,000” and insert 
“$5,472,500.” 

Under the subhead “Salaries of Support- 
ing Personnel,“ on page 36, at the beginning 
of line 14, to strike out “$12,750,000” and 
insert “$12,923,690.” 

Under the subhead “Travel and Miscel- 
laneous Expenses,” on page 38, line 1, after 
the word “case”, to strike out “$1,800,000” 
and insert “$1,963,705.” 

Under the subhead “Expenses of Referees,” 
on page 38, line 20, after the word “exceed”, 
to strike out “$1,400,000” and insert ‘$1,- 
487,100.” 


Mr. MUNDT. Madam President, I call 
attention to the committee report on the 
bill, which it seems to me very ade- 
quately and fully covers the action of 
the Senate committee. I also call atten- 
tion to the fact that the subcommittee 
held longer hearings than usual. There 
is a more comprehensive report than is 
ordinarily available to the Members of 
the Senate concerning the witnesses who 
appeared before the subcommittee on 
the various ramifications of the bill. 

I should like to point out for the REC- 
orp that the amount of the bill as it 
passed the House was $82,355,945. The 
amount was increased by the Senate 
committee by $16,392,196, so that the bill 
now before the Senate provides for 
$98,748,141. That amount compares 
with $97,176,606 appropriated in the 
1954 bill. The amount recommended by 
the Senate committee is under the esti- 
mates for 1955 by $3,601,770, and over 
the appropriations of a year ago by 
$1,571,535. 

I should like to point out, for the bene- 
fit of those who read the Record only 
casually, or who may not be acquainted 
with the way in which an appropriation 
bill is handled, that the reason for the 
large increase in the bill as reported by 
the Senate committee over the amount 
passed by the House is due almost en- 
tirely to the fact that, following the 
practice adopted by the House, no ac- 
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tion was taken by that body on purely 
Senate items. That accounts for $15,- 
447,623 of a total increase of $16,392,196. 
Under the rules of amity which exist be- 
tween the two Houses, the House pro- 
vides for its legislative assistants and 
clerical help, and the Senate provides 
for its personnel. Consequently, there 
has been a considerable amount of in- 
crease in that respect for the Senate. 

Other than that, I shall call attention 
to a few of the major changes which 
were made this year. If there are any 
questions, I shall be happy to have them 
asked from the floor, and I shall en- 
deavor to answer them. 

In the first place, I wish to point out 
that the committee recommended a lan- 
guage provision increasing the salary of 
the Assistant Parliamentarian, Dr. Rid- 
dick, who now sits at the desk, from 
$5,940 basic per annum to $7,000 basic 
per annum so long as the position is held 
by the present incumbent. The change 
does not increase the salary of the office; 
it increases the salary for the incumbent 
primarily because the Parliamentarian 
has been ill, and the Assistant Parlia- 
mentarian has had to take over his 
duties, as well as his own. He has per- 
formed both jobs expeditiously by devot- 
ing many extra hours to his work. We 
felt that Dr. Riddick was entitled to this 
kind of consideration. 

With regard to the Office of the Ser- 
geant at Arms and Doorkeeper, the sub- 
committee finally took the liberty of rec- 
ommending a language provision in- 
creasing the salary of the foreman in the 
folding room from $3,600 basic per an- 
num to $3,800 basic per annum, and rec- 
ommending changing the name of the 
folding room to Senate Service Depart- 
ment, and the name of the foreman to 
that of Superintendent of the Senate 
Service Department. 

Language has been included in the bill 
changing the title of one of the skilled 
laborer positions under the Sergeant at 
Arms to that of foreman of skilled 
laborers, and increasing the basic rate 
of compensation from $1,920 per annum 
to $2,100 per annum, which we consider 
@ necessary and proper salary adjust- 
ment. 

The next two changes were merely to 
bring the Senate up to the same level 
with the House from the standpoint of 
regular items of operating expenses. 
The House Members have been receiving 
$200 a year for airmail and special de- 
livery stamps. Members of the Senate, 
with a much greater volume of mail, 
have been getting less than $150 a year. 
The committee thought the least that 
could be done was to put Members of 
the Senate on a parity with House 
Members. The Senate concurring, Sen- 
ators from now on will receive $200 for 
airmail and special delivery stamps, the 
same allowance which is provided for 
House Members. 

As chairman of the subcommittee, I 
feel that in subsequent bills adjustment 
may have to be made in fairness to 
Members from the larger States. For 
example, it does not seem fair that a 
Senator from a large State like Illinois 
should receive the same amount for such 
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an allowance as Members of the House 
from that State, who number 25. 

Likewise the committee has recom- 
mended a $150 quarterly allocation for 
official office expenses incurred by Sen- 
ators in their respective States. When 
a Member of either House maintains an 
office in the area from which he comes, 
such a fund will take care of essential 
expenditures, such as installation of tele- 
phones, and other expenses for the main- 
tenance of his office. House Members 
have had such an item available to them. 
We thought it equitable and fair that 
Members of the Senate should have the 
same consideration. 

There is a change which is referred 
to at the top of page 3 of the report 
which I think will be looked upon with 
favor by Members of the Senate. By 
the increase in the allowance made avail- 
able to Members of the Senate, we have 
gotten away from the era of smoke sig- 
nals and Indian signs, and made possible 
the utilization of modern facilities. 
From now on long-distance telephone 
charges will be handled in the efficient 
and effective manner provided by the 
developments in telephone credits, so 
that each Member will receive an official 
eredit card to which he can charge his 
official calls. Precisely the same condi- 
tion will prevail so far as the minute 
allocations which are in effect at the 
present time; but we have provided for 
an allocation of credit not to exceed 
$1,200 a year for each Senator for long 
distance telephone calls. Telephone 
calls will be charged against the credit 
cards. It means that a Senator may 
make calls from his district, or outside 
his district, or from one part of the 
United States to another part, if it 
is an Official call, and that he will be 
given an allocation for that purpose not 
in excess of $1,200 a year. The part of 
the allowance which is not expended will 
revert back to the Federal Treasury. 3 

Mr. KILGORE. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield to the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. KILGORE. The Senator has re- 
ferred to the total amount to be spent by 
each Senator on telephone calls. Is that 
the total amount of credit each Senator 
may maintain? 

Mr. MUNDT. He will still maintain 
the minute limitation which he now has. 
There is no change in that. I am not 
sure of the exact minute limitation, but 
there has been no change in it. 

I have now covered the changes inso- 
far as the Senate committee version of 
the bill is concerned. 

The only other change on the part of 
the Senate committee was made because 
we felt that the sharp reductions made 
by the House in the appropriations for 
the Library of Congress were unwar- 
ranted, and we raised the funds for that 
agency to a level which we considered 
would be more appropriate. Our feeling 
was that the Library of Congress was a 
national institution of which we should 
all be proud. It is the greatest and 
largest library in the world. While it 
exists to supply the Members of Con- 
gress with information in response to 
inquiries which they make, it also exists 
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to serve libraries throughout the country 
and throughout the free world. It 
stands as a great monument to the 
cultural advancement of the countries 
in this hemisphere. We felt that the 
cuts made on the part of the House were 
too sharp, so we raised the funds to 
provide for the same service and func- 
tions and rate of expansion that have 
characterized the Library of Congress 
during its entire life. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield to the Senator 
from Nevada. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I respectfully ex- 
press the hope that the conferees on the 
part of the Senate will not under any 
consideration yield with reference to the 
Library item. There is nothing more 
important to the Congress of the United 
States and to the country than the 
Library. The Library is a national insti- 
tution of which we should be proud, and 
certainly it should be granted funds so 
that it can maintain its proper status. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator. I 
assure him that the conferees will ap- 
proach the conference with that grim 
determination, fortified, as they will be, 
by the unanimous vote of both the sub- 
committee and the full committee. 

I may call the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the Senate and of others who 
may be interested that there is a tre- 
mendous amount of information about 
the Library of Congress incorporated in 
the hearings this year. We took more 
testimony on the subject than has been 
assembled for a long time. Much re- 
search was done, not only by personnel 
of the Library of Congress, but by others 
outside the Library. That material was 
printed in the appendix of the hearings. 
I think the information is worth filing 
and keeping, because if additional ef- 
forts are made in the future to curtail 
oy circumscribe the Library of Congress, 
there will be found a great wealth of in- 
formation to support the position that 
this is a great national institution. 

There is one noncontroversial amend- 
ment which I offer at this time on be- 
half of the committee, which is a cus- 
tomary amendment coming at this time 
of the year. Senators will recall that it 
is customary in order to provide for 
proper bookkeeping procedures. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 40, 
after line 24, it is proposed to insert: 

Sec. 302. The appropriations, authoriza- 
tions, and authority with respect thereto in 
this act or any regular annual appropriation 
act for the fiscal year 1955 which has not 
been enacted into law prior to July 1, 1954, 
shall be available from and including such 
date for the purposes respectively provided 
in such appropriations, authorizations, and 
authority. All obligations incurred during 
the period between June 30, 1954, and the 
date of enactment of this act or the applica- 
ble act in anticipation of such appropria- 
tions, authorizations, and authority are 


hereby ratified and confirmed if in accord- 
ance with the respective terms thereof. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. MUNDT. Madam President, at 
this time I am happy to yield for ques- 
tions, if there are any. I see the Senator 
from Minnesota on his feet, and I now 
yield to him. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota. I should like to 
ask him whether during the testimony 
on the bill, any consideration was given 
to modernizing the salary schedule of 
the office personnel of Senators. For ex- 
ample, in viewing the schedules, I find 
that there are what are called basic 
rates, and then there are so-called ad- 
justment rates. Let me say, very 
frankly, that I think the system is about 
as confusing as any which could possibly 
be used. I believe we are more or less 
kidding ourselves and the public by 
retaining such a system. 

Mr. MUNDT. Let me say that there 
has been appointed a subcommittee, 
headed by the Senator from Maine [Mrs. 
SMITH], to go into the whole matter of 
salary adjustments, salary schedules, 
and salary designations. In addition to 
taking steps to remedy the archaic 
condition mentioned by the Senator 
from Minnesota, I hope the subcom- 
mittee also will go into the situation 
whereby each member of our respec- 
tive office staffs has to walk to the 
disbursing office twice a month, get his 
pay, in the form of folding money, and 
then absent himself from our offices for 
half an hour or more, twice each month, 
to take the money to a bank, so it will 
not be stolen. 

So I quite agree with the Senator from 
Minnesota; and I hope to be able to re- 
port on both that matter and the matter 
he has mentioned, and also on the sal- 
aries of custodial employees, doorkeep- 
ers, and so forth, whose salaries have, 
over a long period of time, gotten into 
an unsatisfactory condition, not only 
among employees on the Senate side, but 
also in comparison with the salaries of 
employees on the House side. That mat- 
ter should also be studied, and we hope 
to go into it thoroughly. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota. As an illustra- 
tion of the unsatisfactory and confusing 
situation, let me point out that the base 
salary of one of our employees may be 
approximately $1,200 a year, but his ac- 
tual salary, with the adjustments, may 
amount to more than $2,000. Such hig- 
gling, jiggling, and juggling would drive 
an ordinary accountant into a madhouse. 

Mr. MUNDT. I suppose the Senator 
from Minnesota has had the same ex- 
perience I have had, namely, that of not 
being able to know what my employees 
were actually being paid, without em- 
ploying an accountant to ascertain their 
actual total pay. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota, and I earnestly 
hope such studies and reviews will be 
made. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator from South Dakota yield 
to me? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
South Dakota will recall that in connec- 
tion with the action recently taken in 
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regard to the pay of Senators’ employees 
and committee employees, the pay of the 
Senate postal employees was overlooked. 
Does the bill take care of the omission 
from the recent act of provision for the 
salaries of that small group of em- 
ployees? 

Mr. MUNDT. On page 3 of the bill 
will be found an item to take care of one 
of the omissions. In other words, the 
salary of the assistant postmaster has 
been adjusted upward, in order to make 
it closer to that of the corresponding 
employee of the House of Representa- 
tives, and to put it on a more comparable 
basis. That is an interim step only, be- 
cause the subcommittee headed by the 
Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH] is 
studying all the salary adjustments; and 
the next time we bring in a bill we hope 
to have a report on the overall personnel 
and salary situation. However, this 
measure takes care of the most glaring 
discrepancy that is before us. 

Mr. HOLLAND. On page 13, in lines 
1 to 6, inclusive, I note that apparently 
there is another allowance to take care 
of the discrepancies that heretofore have 
existed and that still exist in the case of 
personnel in the Office of the Postmaster. 
Will the Senator from South Dakota 
state just how that provision will op- 
erate? 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator from 
Florida is referring to the situation in the 
House of Representatinves. We have no 
jurisdiction at all over it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In other words, in 
this bill the House situation has been 
cared for, but the Senate situation has 
not; is that correct? 

Mr. MUNDT. I repeat that we have 
no jurisdiction over what the House does 
for its employees. We took care of the 
most glaring discrepancy on the Senate 
side; and a subcommittee has been ap- 
pointed to study the entire situation. It 
should be able to report by the time the 
next bill is before us. This bill makes a 
few adjustments. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Madam President, 
will the Senator from South Dakota yield 
to me? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I wish to say that I 
made the motion to take care of the situ- 
ation on the Senate side, and it was 
agreed to. By that means the salary of 
the assistant postmaster was raised. 
Furthermore, at this time the subcom- 
mittee headed by the senior Senator from 
Maine [Mrs. SMITH] is studying the gen- 
eral situation, as the Senator from South 
Dakota has stated, and is making a full 
study of the pay situation. As the Sen- 
ator understands, I urged that that be 
done, and it was done. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct. The 
junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JoHNSsTON], who now is on his feet, also 
appeared before our committee and made 
a very eloquent and persuasive plea, 
which we could not reject. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Madam President, let me say that I ap- 
peared before the committee, and we 
went into that situation. As has been 
stated, a subcommittee has been ap- 
pointed to study the overall situation 
with respect to the pay of postal em- 
ployees of the Senate and other em- 
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ployees of the Senate whose salaries also 
have been overlooked. The subcommit- 
tee is headed by the senior Senator from 
Maine [Mrs. SMITH], and several other 
Senators are serving on the subcom- 
mittee. We hope to have this matter 
come up in connection with the supple- 
mental appropriation bill. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct, and I 
thank the Senator from South Carolina 
for the statement he has made. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Madam President, 
will the Senator from South Dakota yield 
further to me? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Let me say it was 
distinctly understood that the subcom- 
mittee, of which the senior Senator from 
Maine is chairman, was to make a report 
not only on the pay of postal employees, 
but also on the pay of all other employ- 
ees, before the deficiency bill comes be- 
fore us. So we are trying to handle the 
whole matter at one time. 

Mr.MUNDT. That is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
will the Senator from South Dakota 
yield to me? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I should like to in- 
quire about several items. 

The Senator from South Dakota has 
referred to an allowance of $150 quar- 
terly for official office expenses incurred 
in his State by each Senator. I under- 
stand that provision applies only in case 
a Senator has to rent an office in a build- 
ing, and does not use space in a Federal 
building. Is that correct? 

Mr. MUNDT. Payment of the rent is 
provided under standing legislation, by 
which a Senator is entitled, I believe, to 
up to $75 a month for office rent. This 
provision was included by the House of 
Representatives because of the fact that 
the rent provision has not included office 
expense that a Member may have in his 
district. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I wish to know 
whether the rent provision will apply 
regardless of whether the office that is 
rented is in a public building or a pri- 
vate building? 

Mr. MUNDT. That will make no dif- 
ference. The provision for official office 
expenses would apply, for instance, in 
case a Senator has to rent a typewriter, 
to be used in either a public building or 
a private building. Such a Senator 
would be entitled to reimbursement up 
to $150 a quarter. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. In the case of tele- 
phone calls, does this item cover both 
outgoing calls and calls coming in, col- 
lect? 

Mr. MUNDT. Obviously a call com- 
ing in, collect, could not be covered by 
this provision unless the person making 
the call knew the code number of the 
telephone charge account. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I refer to collect 
calls coming into a Senator’s office. 

Mr. MUNDT. If it is a collect call 
coming from a member of the Senator’s 
staff who has been supplied with the 
credit card, the call could be charged 
under those circumstances. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Could a Senator or 
a member of his staff charge an incoming 
call, collect, to that cerdit card, if the 
cali were an official one? 
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Mr. MUNDT. If the call came from a 
constituent, to the Senator or to his 
office? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. MUNDT. If the call came from a 
constituent, it could not be charged to 
this account. It would have to be 
charged to another account. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. But there is no 
other account; this is the only account. 
There used to be = cash account, but it 
has been done away with, and the only 
present account will be the one on the 
credit card or charge basis—unless the 
calls being made were coming to Wash- 
ington, in which event a Senator could 
charge them to his office account here. 

Suppose I am at home, in my home 
town of Huntsville, Ala., talking with a 
constituent in Mobile, and asking him 
to obtain certain information and call 
me collect. Would such a call be charge- 
able to my credit card, or would I have to 
pay for it out of my own pocket? 

Mr. MUNDT. Any official call which 
is chargeable to the Government can be 
charged to the Senaior’s credit card. I 
do not know whether that would include 
calls from constituents. I am not the 
arbiter of that question. However, any 
official call which is chargeable to the 
Government can be charged to the Sen- 
ator’s credit card. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The only point I 
make is this: With the cash allowance, 
at least we could cover that kind of call. 

Mr. MUNDT. The cash allowance was 
for official calls only. If it is a legiti- 
mate charge, it can be charged, one way 
or the other. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. One way or the 
other to what? 

Mr. MUNDT. If it could be charged 
against the cash account, it can be 
charged against the credit card. It is 
the legitimacy of the call which deter- 
mines that question. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. The cash account is 
being eliminated. 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes, because a charge 
account is provided. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. May all calls which 
heretofore could have been charged to 
the cash account be charged now to the 
credit account? 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct, pro- 
vided they are legitimate official calls. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think that an- 
swers the question. 

Mr. MUNDT. But they must be legiti- 
mate official calls. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I was obliged to 
leave the chamber a moment ago while 
the Senator was talking about appro- 
priations for the Library of Congress. 
He may have covered the point I had in 
mind. I ask him if he thinks the appro- 
priation recommended by the Senate 
Committee is adequate to provide neces- 
sary service in the Library. I have re- 
ceived several letters complaining about 
inability to obtain books in the evenings 
and on weekends. Did the Senator dis- 
cuss that subject? 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes; I went into that 
subject. I stated that we had restored 
the cuts which had been made by the 
House, and in some instances had gone 
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‘beyond the original amounts presented 
to the House, and had gone back to the 
1954 basis throughout, which, by the 
House standards, was an extremely gen- 
erous position, and we will try to sustain 
it in conference. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. How much below 
the estimates is the appropriation bill? 

Mr. MUNDT. On which item? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. On the total, and 
Particularly with respect to services. 

Mr. MUNDT. On the first page of 
the committee report will be found a 
comparison with the estimates. If the 


Senator wishes to inquire about some 


specific item, I can find it for him in 
the tables at the back of the report. The 
appropriation for salaries and expen- 
ses—which I presume is what the Sen- 
ator is thinking about in terms of sery- 
ices—has been increased $125,000, as 
against a year ago. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. But it is $148,000 
below the estimates, is it not? 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct; and 
$435,272 above what the House allowed. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I wished to say a 
few words on that subject. I congratu- 
late the committee for going part way, in 
any case, in restoring the cuts made by 
the House. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator. 

Madam President, if there are no fur- 
ther questions or interpretations, I am 
ready to vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. CARLSON. Madam President, I 
offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Kansas will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 5, 
line 5, it is proposed to strike out the 
period and insert the following: “to- 
gether with the unobligated balance of 
funds appropriated for this purpose in 
Public Law 178, 83d Congress, and in- 
cluding an amount not to exceed $2,000 
for supervising the preparation of the 
monthly publication entitled ‘Economic 
Indicators’ as required by Public Law 
120, 81st Congress, to be paid in the dis- 
cretion of the chairman or vice chair- 
man as additional compensation to the 
employee or employees designated by 
such chairman or vice chairman to su- 
pervise the work.” 

Mr. CARLSON. Madam President, I 
am offering this amendment on behalf 
of the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report. I appreciate very sincerely the 
problems of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, and especially the subcommittee on 
legislative appropriations. However, it 
is the opinion of the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report that the reduction 
to which it has been subjected is too 
great. 

The amendment would authorize the 
Joint Economic Committee to utilize its 
unexpended balance of this year’s ap- 
propriation during the next fiscal year, 
and it would enable the committee to 
provide the compensation for the super- 
vision of Economic Indicators, a month- 
ly publication of this committee. 

The legislative appropriation bill for 
1955, as reported by the Senate Appro- 
priation Committee, reduces the appro- 
priation of the Joint Committee on the 
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Economic Report from $133,275 to $83,- 
275, a decrease of $50,000 from the 
amount requested, and the amount au- 
thorized by the Employment Act of 1946 
under which the committee established. 
There is no doubt in the minds of mem- 
bers of the committee that this decrease 
would severely cripple the Joint Com- 
mittee’s work at a time when it is of 
the utmost importance that there be 
available to the committee and the Con- 
gress a constant flow of economic infor- 
mation and analysis. 

The President’s economic program, 
which was in most respects supported by 
the Joint Committee in its report to the 
Congress on February 26, has gone far 
toward meeting the objectives of the 
Employment Act of promoting maximum 
employment, production, and purchas- 
ing power. But the long-run outlook is 
still not clear and constant vigilance is 
needed to see that the policy and deter- 
mination expressed in the Employment 
Act continues to be carried out. 

We are rather proud of the way this 
committee has operated. It is estimated 
that this year we shall turn back $40,000. 
The amendment which I have just 
offered on behalf of the committee would 
permit us to use this $40,000 as an unex- 
pended balance. It is that for which we 
are pleading at this time. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
at this point as a part of my remarks 
a table showing a summary of appropri- 
ations and expenditures from 1947 to 
1955, indicating the savings in each year. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Joint Committee on the Economic Report— 
summary of appropriations and expendi- 

tures, 1947-55 


1 Partly estimated. 


Mr. CARLSON. This committee has 
been in operation for several years. 
This year the chairman is the distin- 
guished Representative from the State 
of Michigan, Mr. Jesse F. WoLcoTT. He 
has just sent to me a letter which he 
asks me to read to the Senate. This let- 
ter states the position of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee with respect to this 
pending amendment. It is addressed to 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BRIDGES], chairman of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, and reads as fol- 
lows: 

JUNE 28, 1954. 
Hon. STYLES BRIDGES, 
Chairman, Appropriations Committee, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR BRIDGES: As chairman of the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report, I 
am disturbed by the action of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee in H. R. 9203, 
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the Legislative-Judiciary Appropriations Act, 
1955. Since the funds for the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee have historically been 
added to the House-passed bill in the Sen- 
ate, we find the House as such will not have 
an opportunity to amend the action of the 
Senate. It is urgent, therefore, that the 
Senate approve the amendment to be offered 
by the Senate members of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee. This amendment was 
agreed to by the committee at a hurriedly 
called meeting Monday morning, June 28. 

It is imperative that the present work of 
the committee be continued and that addi- 
tional work be undertaken. Attached is a 
list of the projects currently under way. 

With the Nation’s economy in such deli- 
cate balance at the moment, it is particularly 
urgent that the Congress be constantly in- 
formed in order that it may work with the 
executive agencies to take all steps to insure 
continued economic stability and growth. 

The Joint Economic Committee has al- 
ways received its full authorization as pro- 
vided in the Employment Act since 1947. 
That authorization was increased to $133,275 
by unanimous vote of the Senate and House 
in 1949. Each year the committee has re- 
turned some money. In the current fiscal 
year it is expected that the committee will 
return $40,000. The amendment which will 
be offered in the Senate would merely permit 
the committee to use this unobligated sum 
in the same way that Congress authorized 
the Council of Economic Advisers in fiscal 
1955 to spend the carryover of that agency. 

On May 7 the vice chairman and my- 
self sent you a letter in reference to the 
additional language needed in the appro- 
priations bill with respect to the committee’s 
publication Economic Indicators and the 
additional staff work that goes into that 
monthly document. It is important that 
this language be added to the bill. 

The Employment Act of 1946 was over- 
whelmingly adopted by the Congress. It is 
a nonpartisan law and has the full support 
of the administration. Careful considera- 
tion went into the establishment of the 
committee’s authorization for appropriation. 
It was emphasized that the Congress needed 
independent resources to appraise the eco- 
nomic situation and outlook. It would seem 
to me inappropriate for the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee to take this means of 
nullifying the intent of the Congress in the 
Employment Act, particularly since the House 
of Representatives will not have an oppor- 
tunity to correct this mistake. 

Sincerely yours, 
JESSE P. Wotcorrt, 
Chairman. 


Madam President, I could spend con- 
siderable time telling about the benefits 
of the work of the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report. I do not care to 
take the time of the Senate to do so. I 
can say honestly and sincerely that our 
committee feels that we should be given 
this $40,000 unexpended balance. With 
it we shall be able to carry on our work. 

I sincerely hope that the amendment 
will be approved. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Madam President, 
I should like to support the amendment 
which has just been offered by the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON]. I 
might add one comment, namely, that 
in the years since the joint committee 
first began its work, in 1947, this is the 
first time the chairmanship of the joint 
committee is occupied by a Member of 
the House. It is also true that for the 
first time we have seriously cut the ap- 
propriation for the joint committee. In 
doing so we act under conditions in 
which the House has nothing whatever 
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to say about the appropriation. It 
seems to me that besides being unwise, 
the cut is in a real sense discourteous. 
I hope the Senate in its wisdom will vote 
to undo that discourtesy, and also fur- 
nish sufficient appropriations by allow- 
ing the carryover to go to the commit- 
tee, so that it may continue with its 
good work. 

I should also like to call attention to 
the fact that the joint committee has re- 
turned, sometimes, a few thousand dol- 
lars, and sometimes many thousand dol- 
lars of unexpended appropriations, de- 
pending on the work load, which some- 
times has been light, and at other times 
very heavy. 

It happens that the proposed cut 
comes at a time when the chairman of 
the Joint Committee, the distinguished 
Representative Jesse WoLcorr, of Mich- 
igan, had outlined a larger program than 
the committee has had during the past 
year. Therefore we are faced with a 
combination of events: an enlarged pro- 
gram, a reduced appropriation, and a 
chairman who is a Member of the other 
House, a body which has no opportunity 
of voting on the appropriation. 

It seems to me to be quite clear that 
we should support and adopt the amend- 
ment which the Senator from Kansas 
has offered. 

Mr. MUNDT. Madam President, 1 
rise in opposition to the amendment, and 
invite attention to the fact that it would 
do two things, 

In the first place, it would increase 
the appropriation by $40,000, which 
would be $40,000 more than the joint 
committee spent in the last fiscal year. 
We base the cut we have made on the 
feeling that, since we had been appro- 
priating $40,000 more than was needed 
during the previous year, and since this is 
an era of economy, we should at least 
set this amount as the target and, if 
Possible, abide by it, but if it is necessary 
to meet a new situation, we should meet 
it in a supplemental appropriation bill. 

The second part of my argument 
against the amendment is that I partic- 
ularly wish to invite the attention of my 
colleagues to the fact that the amend- 
ment very neatly conceals a situation 
about which we should at least be ad- 
vised. What is proposed to be done in 
the second part of the amendment.is ob- 
scured by the seductive title of “Eco- 
nomic Indicator.” The fact is that it 
would increase by $2,000 a year the sal- 
ary of a particular staff member of the 
committee, and would take his position 
from under the inhibitions and restric- 
tions that apply in every Senator’s office 
and to the top committee staff members, 
by providing, under the heading “Eco- 
nomic Indicator,” that instead of the 
topman’s salary being held to eleven- 
thousand-and-some-odd dollars a year, 
it would be raised to $13,000 a year. 

Mr. CARLSON. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I appreciate the fact 
that the statement which the Senator 
from South Dakota has made is correct. 
However, I should like to invite his at- 
tention to page 5, line 19, of the bill, 
where $1,900 is provided for the Joint 
Committee on Printing, for compiling, 
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preparing, and indexing material from 
the biographical directory, as well as to 
page 22, lines 10 to 18, which makes the 
same kind of provision for the Commit- 
tees on Appropriations of the Senate 
and the House. Therefore, it does not 
seem unusual to ask that it be done in 
this case also. 

Mr. MUNDT. Madam President, the 
law as now written so provides in the 
instances mentioned by my good friend 
from Kansas, and the committee is com- 
plying with the law. In this case, in- 
stead of acting by indirection outside the 
law by an item under the heading of 
“Economic Indicator,” if Congress de- 
cides to make the top salary of the per- 
sonnel in the office of the joint com- 
mittee $13,000 a year, Congress ought to 
do it openly and by law, and do it for all 
the top employees who are in charge of 
other publications or periodicals. I do 

not believe it should be done by indirec- 

tion or by obscuring what we are doing 
by placing the amount under the title 
“Economic Indicator.” 

The Economic Indicator is doing a per- 
fectly fine piece of work. If we want to 
pay the topman some extra money, we 
should do it openly and by law, not viti- 
ate the top salary which we have written 
into law for the top employees of com- 
mittees and of our offices by undertaking 
a sniping movement in the pending ap- 
propriation bill. 

By picking out 7 or 8 employees and 
telling them, “We will not hold you to 
the $11,000 top figure to which your col- 
league across the hall is held,” we are 
realists enough to know that it will not 
be 12 months before we will have re- 
quests from 4 or 5 committees for an 
additional $2,000 for a similar purpose. 

I submit that a change, if any, should 
be made by way of a change in the basic 
law, not by amending an appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr. CARLSON. Madam President, I 
should like to invite the Senator’s atten- 
tion to Public Law 120, 81st Congress, 
chapter 237, 1st session, which is the 
joint resolution providing for the print- 
ing of the publication Economic Indi- 
cator. I do not know whether I should 
take the time to read all of it to the Sen- 
ate, but it is clear that it was author- 
ized by law. 

Mr. MUNDT. I am not quarreling 
about publicizing a magazine; but I do 
not want to raise the ceiling from $11,000 
to $13,000 by indirection or by camou- 
flage or by hiding it between the covers 
of the Economie Indicator. That is my 
feeling about it. If we are to do it, let us 
do it openly. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I should like to ask 
whether the language on page 5 of the 
bill to which the distinguished Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON] has re- 
ferred, was not originally added by a pro- 
vision in an appropriation bill, instead of 
by an amendment to the basic law. Is 
that not also true with reference to the 
language which the Senator from 
Kansas read from page 22 of the bill, 
namely, that it was added in an appro- 
priation act? 
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aoi: MUNDT. I am not sure about 
at. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I believe it was. 

Mr. MUNDT. I am not sure about it. 
All I can say is that so long as I have 
been chairman we have not given a sal- 
ary increase by indirection or camou- 
flage. I know nothing about what was 
done in prior years, because I had no 
responsibility on the subcommittee until 
recently. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If the Senator will 
look up that point he will find that both 
of those provisions were added in exactly 
the same way and that the distinguished 
chairman of the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report when it was origi- 
nally established, the late and able Sen- 
ator from Ohio, Mr. Taft, had the pro- 
vision made in this manner, in order that 
the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report might obtain an economist of the 
stature of the economists who are being 
used by our counterpart agencies in the 
executive department as economic ad- 
visers to the President. It has been so 
carried from the beginning of the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report, in 
January 1947, until the question was 
raised this year, 

Mr. MUNDT. I would assume that the 
late distinguished Senator from Ohio, 
Mr. Taft, who was as an astute legis- 
lator as I have ever known, if he had in- 
tended the salary to carry itself into a 
higher bracket than the normal top 
bracket, would have found a perfectly 
legitimate, obvious, and direct method 
of so specifying the salary. 

In the second place, assuming the ac- 
curacy of the statement of my colleague 
about the fact that these provisions 
were first written into an appropriation 
bill, without admitting it as valid, be- 
cause I know nothing about it, but as- 
suming that the Senator is speaking 
from factual knowledge, I still say that 
it occurred before the present chairman 
was functioning as chairman of the sub- 
committee, and that it will not happen 
again if I can help it while I am the 
chairman of the subcommittee, because 
I do not propose to have salaries raised 
by indirection and by confusion and by 
hidden methods. 

I shall be willing to vote up or down 
any proposal which is in the open, but 
I do not want to hide it between the 
covers of the Economic Indicator. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
if the Senator will yield further, I think 
that a part of his statement is subject 
to challenge. He speaks of a hidden 
method, when there is a definite and es- 
sential field assigned to the investiga- 
tion, just as there is on page 5 and on 


page 22 with reference to a very definite’ 


and helpful task for which, in the past, 
this sum has been paid and is being 
questioned only this year. 

Mr. MUNDT. I shall be happy to ac- 
cept the correctness of the statement of 
the Senator from Alabama that this is 
not hidden any more, because it is in 
the open, where it should be. But Sena- 
tors will know they will be voting to in- 
crease the salary of this individual, 


whose name I do not know, to $13,000, 
and that there will follow similar re- 
quests from all the other committees. 
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I will correct my statement that I 
opposed it because it was hidden, and 
say that now I oppose it because it 
is an effort to do in an appropriation bill 
what should be done in a legislative 
measure. While the Senator said it was 
done twice previously, if it was, it was 
not done under this particular chair- 
man of the subcommittee. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Does not this same 
bill carry an increase in salary which 
the able Senator explained a few mo- 
ments ago? The Senator is increasing 
a salary in this same bill, 

Mr, MUNDT. Not beyond the ceiling 
established by all the other committees. 
It is something which was done for a 
certain individual for a certain purpose 
and for a certain length of time. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Madam President, 
will the Senator from South Dakota 
yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I keep hearing 
from time to time in this discussion 
something about increasing the salary 
of the chief of staff of the committee. 
The problem is to maintain the salary, 
not to increase it. The salary was orig- 
inally established by the late Senator 
Taft because he felt that the services of 
the committee required just as good 
caliber of professional ability as would 
be employed at the White House. 

The White House, however, has gotten 
far away fromit. There are about 8 men 
receiving salaries of $13,500. There has 
been no intention on my part to suggest 
raising the salaries of other employees 
to that figure. 

Mr. MUNDT. If all we wish to do is 
to maintain the status quo, why is the 
amendment brought before us? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I protested against 
the item when I appeared before the 
committee. 

Mr, MUNDT. The Senator says that 
all that is proposed is to maintain the 
status quo, but there comes before us an 
amendment to increase a salary from 
$12,000 to $13,000—to do indirectly in 
this bill what has been in other instances 
prevented by the General Accounting 
Office. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Will the Senator re- 
peat what he said about increasing the 
salary from $12,000 to $13,000? I did 
not understand him. Maintaining the 
salary at $1200 is all I would ask for. 

Mr. CARLSON. Madam President, 
will the Senator from South Dakota 
yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I think the Senator 
is in error when he talks about increasing 
salaries. There is no increase. This is 
a salary which has been paid since 1946. 
It is not new, but because of a ruling 
by the disbursing office we have been 
requested to obtain statutory language 
for it. This action will not increase the 
salary. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is a point which 
should be in the open. 

Mr. CARLSON. It is in the open. 

Mr. MUNDT. If it requires a new 
statutory provision, let us vote on it, but 
let us not form the habit of fixing salaries 
without statutory provision. 
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Mr. MAYBANK. Madam President, 
will the Senator from South Dakota 
yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The report of the 
Appropriations Committee was unani- 
mous on this point; was it not? 

Mr. MUNDT. It was a unanimous 
decision. 

Mr. MAYBANK. There was no vote 


Mr. MUNDT. No. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Madam President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Madam President, I 
shall oppose this amendment because of 
the action taken by the subcommittee. 
However, I believe the committee should 
make some kind of investigation with 
reference to the salaries of legislative 
personnel. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Madam President, 
will the Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. In a moment. 

I put up a proposition to the com- 
mittee a few days ago to the effect that 
if any mediocre clerk in a department 
is sent to Denver, for instance, his mile- 
age is paid, but if the Senator from 
North Carolina or the Senator from Ala- 
bama or the Senator from South Dakota 
wishes to take a stenographer to his 
State during a holiday she will have to 
pay her expenses out of her own pocket. 
I think it is about time the Senate took 
care of its own, once in awhile. We 
appropriate billions of dollars for travel- 
ing expenses for the executive depart- 
ments, We just finished a conference 
on the Health, Education, and Welfare 
appropriation bill, in which we appro- 
priate millions of dollars for travel. 
There will be many Senators this year 
who will take practically their entire 
office with them at the close of the ses- 
sion, and the personnel will have to pay 
their own expenses. I hope that one of 
these days the Committee on Appropria- 
tions will investigate that feature and 
see if we cannot do justice to our own 
personnel. 

I thank the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Madam President, I 
yield the floor. 

Mr. CARLSON. Madam President, in 
view of the discussion, I ask unanimous 
consent to withdraw my amendment, 
which seems to have resulted in a con- 
troversy regarding the salary of an 
individual. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment of the Senator 
from Kansas is withdrawn, 

Mr. CARLSON. Madam President, I 
offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Kansas, 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 5, line 1, 
it is proposed to insert after $83,275 the 
following: “together with the unobli- 
gated balance of funds appropriated for 
this purpose in Public Law 178, 83d Con- 
gress.” 

Mr. CARLSON. Madam President, 
this amendment does not call for addi- 
tional money for the part of the Joint 
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Committee on the Economic Report. It 
will have the balance of more than 
$40,000 on June 30 of this year, and the 
amendment will give it the benefit of the 
use of those funds in the next year. 
Since I have withdrawn my amendment 
which seems to have precipitated some 
controversy regarding a salary which 
has been paid since 1946, I sincerely hope 
that this amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. MUNDT. Madam President, I do 
not wish to detain the Senate by making 
an argument on this point. I appreciate 
the action of the Senator from Kansas 
in withdrawing the controversial amend- 
ment which dealt with salary schedules, 
It is not the business of the Appropria- 
tions Committee to go around rewriting 
all the statutes of the Congress regard- 
ing salary limitations. 

I do not know this individual at all. 
If he is entitled to more pay, I certainly 
would wish to consider a special provi- 
sion in an appropriate legislative meas- 
ure which would set his salary where it 
should be. 

In the case of the amendment now 
offered the question is simply whether 
the Senate desires to increase by $40,000 
the amount unanimously recommended 
by the Committee on Appropriations for 
this activity during the coming year. It 
is true that the agency spent $40,000 
less than it asked for last year, but it 
was the feeling of the committee that 
it could stand, together with the execu- 
tive agencies, a reduction at this time. 
If economy is a good thing for the ex- 
ecutive agencies to practice, it is good 
for us to practice ourselves. It was for 
that reason that the committee recom- 
mended the reduction. 

I do not wish to make an impassioned 
plea. Senators can decide how they wish 
to vote on the amendment. There is no 
question about a principle being involved, 
that question having been eliminated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. CARLSON]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Madam President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Mexico will state it. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. What was the action 
taken on the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment was rejected. 


REVISION OF INTERNAL-REVENUE 
LAWS — UNANIMOUS - CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 8300) to revise the 
internal-revenue laws of the United 
States. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Madam President, 
on behalf of the minority leader and 
myself I submit a proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement, which I ask to have 
read for the information of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read the proposed agreement. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That following the morning busi- 
ness on Wednesday, June 30, during the 
further consideration of H. R. 8300, to revise 


June 28 


the internal-revenue laws of the United 
States, debate on any amendment or motion 
(including appeals) shall be limited to not 
exceeding 2 hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled, respectively, by the mover of any 
such amendment or motion and the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN] in the 
event he is opposed to any such amend- 
ment or motion; otherwise, by the mover 
and the minority leader or some Senator 
designated by him: Provided, That no 
amendment that is not germane to the sub- 
ject matter of the said bill shall be received: 
And provided further, That debate upon the 
bill itself shall be limited to not exceeding 
4 hours, to be equally divided and controlled, 
respectively, by the Senator from Colorado 
Mr. MILLIKIN] and the Senator from Texas 
Mr. JOENSON]. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent 
agreement? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its labors this evening, 
it stand in recess until 11 o'clock to- 
morrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is se ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE AND JUDICIARY 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1955 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 9203) making appro- 
priations for the legislative branch and 
the judiciary branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1955, and for other pur- 


poses, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Madam President, 
I move that on page 5, line 1, $83,275 be 
stricken, and that, in lieu thereof, there 
be inserted $133,275. 

For the first time since the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report was 
formed the Senate, in my opinion, has 
taken outrageous action with respect to 
it. The chairman of the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Economic Report is helpless, 
because there was no vote in the House 
on this item. He has outlined enlarged 
activity for the joint committee during 
the next year Notwithstanding the 
proposed enlargement of activity by the 
chairman, the Senate proposes to de- 
crease the appropriation. 

I hope that every Senator will take 
this factor into consideration, and will 
agree to the amendment. 

Mr. MUNDT. Madam President, I 
think all I need to say, in behalf of the 
committee, is that the Senate has re- 
jected an amendment by the Senator 
from Kansas to increase the amount by 
$40,000. The Senator from Vermont 
now proposes to increase the amount by 
$50,000 instead. It would seem to me 
that the Senate should reject that 
amendment. 

Mr.FLANDERS. Madam President, I 
call for a vote on my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will 
the Senator from Vermont send his 
amendment to the desk? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I submit my amend- 
ment, and ask that it be read, 
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- The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 5, 
line 1, it is proposed to strike out 
“$83,275” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$133,275.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. FLANDERS]. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
I certainly wish to back up the distin- 
guished Senator from Vermont, who is 
vice chairman of the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report, in the amendment 
he has just proposed. 

Of course, as the distinguished Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT] has 
said, this amendment goes beyond the 
first amendment which was submitted. 
I felt that the first amendment was 
thoroughly reasonable, in that it simply 
sought to authorize the expenditure of 
the unexpended funds, which was ex- 
actly what was done with respect to the 
Council of Economic Advisers, who, un- 
der the law, are charged with doing for 
the Executive Department the same job 
which the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report and its staff are charged 
with doing for the legislative branch of 
the Government. 

It seems to me, too, that because the 
joint committee has been frugal and 
very careful in its spending of funds, 
and this year has saved $40,000, which 
it is turning back to the Treasury, the 
Senate now, by its action in reducing 
the amount by $50,000, is penalizing the 
thrift exercised by the committee itself. 
Certainly this offers no incentive to the 
joint committee in the future to try to 
reduce its expenditures, simply because 
it knows it will be penalized if, it does so. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is it not true that 
particularly in this period of transition, 
Congress should know as much about 
the economic situation as possible. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The chairman of 
the joint committee, the distinguished 
Representative from Michigan [Mr. 
Wotcotr] has pointed out in a letter, 
which has been read to the Senate today, 
that he has outlined a program of activ- 
ity for the committee during the coming 
fiscal year with respect to important 
matters. Now it seems that the amount 
will be cut back to a point where the 
program will have to be reduced, some of 
the staff will have to be discharged, and 
the committee will not possibly be able 
to do the work which it is charged by 
law with doing. At this time, as the 
able Senator from Arkansas points out, 
when the economic life of the country 
is in a period of transition, certainly 
Congress ought to have a grasp of the 
economic situation in the United States, 
so as to be able to understand it clearly. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It has been my 
impression, from talking with many per- 
sons working in the economic field, that 
the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report and its staff have done extremely 
good work. The reports which are is- 
sued and the statistics which are gath- 
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ered, correlated, and published have been 
extremely well received in trade and 
business circles. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think the staff 
of the committee has one of the best 
standings of any similar group in the 
entire country. I should like to men- 
tion one of the many and varied pub- 
lications by the staff. The Economic In- 
dicator, which probably is more widely 
quoted than any similar publication of 
its kind, is published under the spon- 
sorship of the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report. The Senator from 
Arkansas certainly is correct. 

Madam President, it seems to me that 
since the joint committee has been 
thrifty in the use of its funds in the 
past, it would be shortsighted action at 
this time to reduce its funds, when we 
need to know the economic pulse of the 
country probably more than at any other 
time in past years. 

To reduce the appropriation for this 
committee by $50,000, I think, would be 
unwise. Every year in the past, since 
the establishment of the joint commit- 
tee, Congress has voted for it the full 
amount authorized by law. This is the 
first time there has been a cut, and it 
comes at the very time when its need for 
the money is the greatest. Not only does 
the committee do a good job for the 
country as a whole, but the Members 
of the Senate and of the House con- 
stantly use the services of the committee. 

Mr. THYE. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. THYE. Madam President, I pro- 
pose an amendment to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Vermont, to 
increase the amount by $30,000, instead 
of by $50,000. 

I share the feeling expressed by the 
able Senator from Alabama that the 
studies which are made by the com- 
mittee are needed. I believe the studies 
should be carried out in accordance 
with the mind of the joint committee to 
develop a program. Therefore, al- 
though I am reluctant to propose the 
amendment, I believe, in view of the 
previous action, that if the sum were 
kept at $50,000, the amendment of the 
Senator from Vermont would be re- 
jected. So I offer an amendment to his 
amendment to reduce the amount of the 
proposed increase from $50,000 to 
$30,000. That will provide the sum of 
$113,275. 

While that may have the effect of cur- 
tailing the activity of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report, yet I 
believe the committee can carry on its 
work far more effectively than if the 
amount were left as provided in the bill. 

Madam President, I offer my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MUNDT. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I think I should read, 
during the debate, the exact statement 
made by Senator Taft on this matter a 
year ago. Senator Taft said, as appears 
on page 707 of the Recorp for January 
30, 1953: 

I may say, too, Mr. President, that I hope 
we may make a similar cut in funds for the 
Committee on the Economic Report. I do 
not believe that committees of Congress 
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should be research organizations. I do not 
believe that they should be engaged in large 
research projects, when there are so many 
other Government agencies which conduct 
research and whose reports are available to 
the committees of. Congress. 


Mr. MUNDT. I do not want to insist 
on any particular figure. If the $50,000 
cut is too much, perhaps it should be 
$25,000, which would be the half-way 
mark and would still be considerably 
more than the amount appropriated last 
year. My point is that we are talking 
about economy. We have reduced the 
budget estimates virtually all the way 
through with regard to executive agen- 
cies, wherever we could, without preju- 
dice to national security. I think Con- 
gress should do likewise with regard to 
its own appropriations. That is why I 
hesitated to go along with the figure of 
$40,000. The Senator from Vermont 
has stated that if the Senate does not 
care to increase the item by $50,000, why 
not increase it $40,000? That is not 
economy as we speak of it in the Midwest. 

Mr. THYE. Madam President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, I 
have the floor. However, I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. I wish to ask the Senator 
from South Dakota a question. Econ- 
omy has been shown with regard to the 
item, when last year the amount appro- 
priated was $133,275. The amendment 
I have offered to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Vermont would 
make the amount $113,275. That in it- 
self I believe is a very strong economy 
move. I think, however, that if the 
amount is reduced from $133,275 to 
$83,275, the whole committee would be 
placed in jeopardy, because it would then 
have only a skeleton force, and might 
not be able to do the work which would 
justify the existence of the committee. 

Mr. MUNDT. Let us get it straight 
about the skeleton force. I should like 
to point out that it is not possible to 
have a skeleton force if there is appro- 
priated for that force $15,000 more than 
was expended by the committee last year. 
It spent only $93,000 last year. If it is 
granted $25,000 more than the bill now 
carries, the committee would still receive 
$15,000 more than it spent last year. 
The force will still expand. We are still 
working away from the direction of 
economy. Certainly, there is not going 
to be a reduction in force when the com- 
mittee is being given $15,000 more than 
it spent last year. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I may say to the 
distinguished Senator from South Da- 
kota that he has to keep in mind that 
in the fiscal year which is just ending 
there was not done the work which is 
outlined for the coming year. It is not 
possible to have the same amount or 
burden of work every single year. The 
amount of money which has been turned 
back every year shows that the work has 
varied from year to year. It happens 
that in this particular year the commit- 
tee has turned back a larger amount 
than in any other year. I believe in one 
other year, the committee did turn back 
$35,000. Another year there was turned 
back only $5,000. As pointed out by 
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Representative Worcorr, the distin- 
guished chairman of the joint commit- 
tee, he has the program already set up 
for next year, which calls for greater ex- 
penditures than were made during the 
past year, but probably the whole 
amount sought to be appropriated would 
not be expended. The fact that a cer- 
tain amount is appropriated does not 
necessarily mean it is going to be spent. 
While it may be desirable to know what 
will be required to the exact dollar, past 
experience should convince the Senator 
from South Dakota that that simply is 
not possible. 

Mr. MUNDT. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I think the Senator is 
correct that the exact amount required 
for each year cannot be estimated. I 
was simply pointing out that no em- 
ployee of the committee is going to have 
to be fired. I should like to submit a 
good horse trade. This is an unusual 
measure, in that we do not go to con- 
ference on this item; we simply vote on 
it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The chairman of 
the joint committee is a Member of the 
House. 

Mr. MUNDT. I am trying to make a 
horse trade. The House is interested in 
$50,000 or some larger figure. The com- 
mittee was unanimous in reducing the 
amount $50,000. If this were a normal 
conference procedure, I suppose the re- 
sult would be a compromise of $25,000. 
So far as I am concerned, I would be 
willing to make a horse-trading propo- 
sition, if it would be helpful, and with- 
draw my opposition, if the amendment 
were to add $25,000 to the committee’s 
figure, which would be the normal re- 
sult if it went to conference. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I may say to the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee that I am perhaps not as good a 
horse trader as he is. However, it hap- 
pens that this is not my amendment; it 
is the amendment of the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. MUNDT. I understand. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I leave to him to 
say whether he will accept the sugges- 
tion. 

Mr. THYE. Madam President, both 
the Senator from South Dakota and I 
were born on the prairies. Perhaps I 
have had just as much experience in 
horse trading as he has. I should like to 
say I have stood in the middle on this 
question. I came on the floor of the Sen- 
ate from a conference with House Mem- 
bers, and I heard a vote being taken on 
the amendment offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
CARLSON], chairman of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. Then I 
heard a discussion by the able distin- 
guished Senator from Vermont, and 
learned that he was offering an amend- 
ment which provided for a higher 
amount than the one which had been 
offered by the Senator from Kansas, 

Mr. MUNDT. I may say to the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota that he is lucky in 
trading horses with the Senator from 
Vermont and not the Senator from 
Kansas. 
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Mr. THYE. If the Senator from South 
Dakota will yield for a moment so that I 
may complete my thought, I was going to 
say that inasmuch as the Senator from 
Vermont proposed a figure higher than 
that of the Senator from Kansas, I tried 
to be a horse trader and offered an 
amendment which provided for less than 
the amendment of either Senator, in the 
hope that the Senator from South 
Dakota would see fit to take that amount. 
That is about as good horse trading as 
the Senator has ever seen on the plains 
of South Dakota. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield for a brief an- 
nouncement, with the understanding 
that he will not lose the floor? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Madam President, 
because the question has been asked 
about the legislative situation relative to 
the Fourth of July weekend, I should 
like to say that, in view of the fact that 
the Senate has been able to reach a 
unanimous-consent agreement on the 
division of time on the tax-revision bill 
starting on Wednesday after the morn- 
ing hour, and that the Senate will begin 
its session on Wednesday morning at 11 
o’clock, as well as 11 o’clock tomorrow 
morning, it now appears that the Senate 
will be able to complete action on the 
tax bill this week, if not on Wednesday, 
certainly on Thursday. So we shall not 
have a Saturday session. When we com- 
plete our labors on Friday—and we may 
even possibly have a fairly short session 
on Friday—we shall go over to Tuesday, 
July 6, inasmuch as the Fourth of July 
will be celebrated on July 5, since the 
4th comes on Sunday. 

On July 6, Tuesday, we shall have, 
among other things, a call of the calen- 
dar of measures to which there is no 
objection, beginning at the point where 
the last call of the calendar ended. I 
hope that both the majority and the mi- 
nority calendar committees will be so 
advised. 

The call of the calendar will not oc- 
cupy all that day. Therefore, I hope 
that Senators will be on notice that, fol- 
lowing completion of the call of the cal- 
endar on July 6, we may wish to take 
up some of the measures which previ- 
ously have been mentioned. 


LEGISLATIVE AND JUDICIARY AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, 1955 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 9203) making appro- 
priations for the legislative branch and 
the judiciary branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1955, and for other pur- 


poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. THYE] to the amendment of 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLAN- 
DERS]. 

Mr. MUNDT. Madam President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I merely wish to point 
out that I would be going beyond my 
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authority if I were to agree to a com- 
promise which would result in an in- 
crease in this figure, because in the com- 
mittee the vote on this committee 
amendment was unanimous. 

Furthermore, I wish to point out how 
definitely the Senator from Alabama, 
the Senator from Vermont, and the 
Senator from Minnesota will be getting 
the better of me in the “trade” if they 
succeed in having this figure increased. 
If that happens, I am afraid the cow- 
hands who will meet this fall on the 
prairies of South Dakota will say that I 
have deteriorated as a horse trader, be- 
cause in this case I shall have traded in 
the afternoon instead of in the morning. 

However, under the circumstances, I 
believe that an increase of $25,000 in the 
figure would be an equitable one, and I 
shall be willing to take such an amend- 
ment to conference. 

Mr. THYE. Madam President, my 
amendment has been offered to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS]. Accord- 
ingly, I now modify my amendment to 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Vermont so as to provide for an increase 
of $25,000 in the figure on page 5, in line 
1. In that way we shall eliminate any 
further argument. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Madam President, 
I accept, as a modification of my amend- 
ment, the amendment submitted to it 
by the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Madam President, un- 
der the circumstances, I surrender. 
(Laughter.] 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
as the Senator who really is entitled to 
the floor, I accept the modification. 
[Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, as modified, offered by the Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS]. 
The amendment, as modified, will be 
stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 5, in line 
1, it is proposed to strike out “$83,275” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$108,275.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the modified 
amendment of the Senator from Ver- 
mont. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Madam Pres- 
ident, the next paragraph on page 5, be- 
ginning in line 6, refers to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. Begin- 
ning in line 10, there appears the follow- 
ing provision: “at such rates and in ac- 
cordance with such regulations as may 
be prescribed by the Committee on Rules 
and Administration notwithstanding the 
provisions of Public Law 585, 79th Con- 
gress.” 

I desire to call the attention of the 
Senator from South Dakota to the fact 
that the joint committee has been told 
that, because of its peculiar duties and 
peculiar activities and the peculiar re- 
quirements of the personnel of the staff, 
there is great difficulty, if not almost an 
impossible situation, in auditing or ap- 
plying classification standards to those 
employees. 
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I am sure the joint committee has no 
objection to a proper classification, ex- 
cept in view of the impossible situation 
resulting from the unique status of its 
employees, or most of them. 

. MUNDT. Let me say that I think 
this language is exactly the same as the 
corresponding language that has ap- 
peared in the legislative appropriation 
bill for several years. 

. HICKENLOOPER. It is, and the 
some objection has occurred. 

Mr. MUNDT. As chairman of the 
subcommittee, let me say that if some- 
one from the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy will attend our hearings, next 
time, and will make a report to us, I am 
sure we shall be glad to consider very 
carefully any correction that needs to be 
made. 

However, no one has expressed to us, 
at the hearings, any recommendation or 
objection in the case of this particular 
provision. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The matter 
came up in the last several days, too late 
for us to appear before the Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Mr.MUNDT. If the matter is serious, 
in the supplemental appropriation bill we 
can take some action to meet the 
situation. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I wish to be 
assured on that score, inasmuch as I 
felt that in any event the committee 
would give sympathetic attention to the 
peculiar problems that may seem to be 
developing in connection with such 
classification. 

Mr. MUNDT. We are aware of the 
unique position held by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, and we shall 
look with sympathy upon any repre- 
sentations made by it to us. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. THYE 
in the chair). The bill is open to fur- 
ther amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
THE in the chair). The amendment 
will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 10, after 
line 24, it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, service heretofore or hereafter per- 
formed as an employee of the Republican 
Senatorial Campaign Committee or the Dem- 
ocratic Senatorial Campaign Committee shall 
be considered for the purposes of the Civil 
Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, to be service as an employee in 
the legislative branch of the Government 
within the classes of officers and employees 
made eligible for the benefits of such act 
by the act of July 13, 1937. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I in- 
vite the attention of the junior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SmatHers] to the 
amendment. I believe it is the same 
amendment which he suggested last 
year. It would involve only one person 
on each of the two senatorial campaign 
mae for retirement purposes. 

CLEMENTS. Mr. President, will 
thee Senator yield? 


Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Will the Senator 
accept a cosponsor of the amendment? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Indeed so; I shall be 
delighted to accept a cosponsor, 
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Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may be 
added as a cosponsor of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, under 
such persuasive pressure, I shall be glad 
to take the amendment to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illinois 
Mr. Dirksen] on behalf of himself and 
the Senator from Kentucky IMr. 
CLEMENTS]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, and the 
bill to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to say a few words about the 
provision regarding the Congressional 
Library. 

A few days ago there appeared in the 
Washington Star the following letter re- 
garding the appropriation for the 
Library of Congress: 

LIBRARY APPROPRIATION 

In the seventh century A. D. the barbarian 
Arabs burned the Greek Library at Alex- 
andria, Egypt. This was the first and great- 
est public library in the world. 

For this library generations of Ptolemies— 
the Greek rulers of Egypt—spent fabulous 
fortunes collecting a copy of every known 
book in the then known world. 

So great was the zeal of the Ptolemies that 
they demanded manuscripts as tariff in place 
of money from merchant vessels and cara- 
vans trading with Egypt. 

Its burning might be termed the begin- 
ning of the Dark Ages of the Western World. 
Constantinople was the only other center 
of the classic learning left from which the 
Renaissance was later born. There, too, was 
a great library. 

Future historians will mark the year 1954 
as the beginning of the American age of 
darkness if Congress as a whole follows the 
House in reducing the appropriation to the 
Nation’s “greatest treasure,” the Library of 
Congress. 

The gentlemen of the House should recon- 
sider their rash action. They should remem- 
ber that a library is a storehouse of knowl- 
edge, and knowledge is one of the three 
pathways that lead to God. 

EDWARD P. CHAPPEN, 
Camp Lejeune, N. C. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor at this point, as a part of 
my remarks, two editorials printed in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald of 
recent date, regarding the Library of 
Congress. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

CONGRESS AND THE LIBRARY 

With about a fifth of its membership 
present, the House the other day voted in the 
name of efficiency to increase its own funds 
for office supplies and committee help. Cer- 
tainly it is sensible to give Members of Con- 
gress the supplies and assistance necessary 
for efficient conduct of their offices. At the 
same time, however, the House criticized the 
Library of Congress for inefficiency and old- 
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fashioned business practices, and then cut 
the Library’s appropriation. The cuts, if 
sustained by the Senate, would require a 10 
percent reduction in the Library’s already 
inadequate staff. 

Representative Boiron properly ques- 
tioned the wisdom of the House action. She 
spoke highly of the record of Lawrence 
Quincy Mumford, who has been nominated 
as Librarian of Congress, and said it would 
be a mistake to tie his hands in advance. 
“He is the head of the Cleveland library (in 
Mrs. BOLTON’s district) and has done per- 
fectly magnificent work there in economy 
and in effective library administration,” she 
said. “I should be reluctant to have him 
come in to such a reduced force that he could 
not function.” Mr, Mumford will be severely 
handicapped if the House cuts in the Library's 
appropriations are allowed to stand. The 
Senate should consider carefully the needs 
of the Library, its role in American life, and 
the functions that devolve upon it. 

It is no criticism of the Acting Librarian 
or the former Librarian to say that the Li- 
brary of Congress is in need of wise and 
efficient management. It is true that reforms 
are needed. But these reforms cannot be 
undertaken without additional funds. In 
fact, the chief reason why reforms are needed 
is that inadequate appropriations have 
forced the Library to do many things in old- 
fashioned and slipshod ways. For example, 
is it good economy for the greatest Library 
in this hemisphere, possibly the greatest in 
the world, to close many of its sections on 
week ends? Should not the Library deliver 
books to readers in the evening hours? 
Should not the unconscionable delay in de- 
livering a book to a reader be reduced? 
Many a reader waits from 30 to 60 minutes 
for a volume he has requested. Most of 
the trouble is the result, not of Library mis- 
management, but of congressional penu- 
riousness. 

The Library of Congress was established 
150 years ago as an agency of Congress, but 
through the years Congress has helped make 
it into a great national treasure house. It 
needs to be kept in constant repair if it is 
to serve Congress and the Nation efficiently 
and effectively. 

NATIONAL TREASURE 

The House Appropriations Committee's as- 
tounding criticism of the Library of Congress 
for going “far beyond” its original function 
as an agency of Congress certainly cannot be 
shared by most Members of Congress. They 
must know that the Library of Congress is 
one of our greatest national institutions. It 
is honored the world over as one of the rich- 
est storehouses of man’s learning in exist- 
ence. Its infiuence and leadership are recog- 
nized and appreciated by every library in the 
United States. Scholars from every State 
make use of it, for it has become the chief 
repository of papers on American history; it 
contains the papers of many Presidents and 
Secretaries of State and other invaluable 
manuscript material that is a part of the 
national heritage. In its short life of only 
a century and a half it has become one of the 
three or four most important libraries in the 
world, ranking with the British Museum and 
the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris. 

To circumscribe its activities, as the House 
committee would do, would be to weaken and 
undermine an institution that is one of the 
great treasures of the American people. It is 
true that the Library was started as an 
agency of Congress, but it has grown into 
much more than that. It must, of course, at 
alltimes recognize the priority of the con- 
gressional claim on it, but surely only a 
handful of Members of Congress believe that 
the Library is anything less than a property 
of the Nation. Instead of reducing the 
Library's appropriation, Congress ought to 
increase it. Already the Library has had to 
cut its hours of operation, which is a severe 
handicap to the scholars who wish to work 
there. Its staff is not large enough to give 
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the kind of service that ought to be given, 
and most of the staff is woefully underpaid. 
The remarkable thing is that the quality of 
service is as high and as courteous as it is. 

Yet the Appropriations Committee slashed 
the Library’s request for funds by more than 
1.25 million dollars. The greatest Library in 
the Nation, probably the greatest in the 
world, costs less in a year than the crop-sup- 
port program costs per day. Penny pinching 
is not the way to preserve and to augment a 
national treasure. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
should like to speak for a few moments 
about the appropriation for the Library 
of Congress and to comment on the pro- 
vision made for the Library by the pend- 
ing bill. While I heartily approve the 
restorations recommended by the Com- 
mittee, of the reductions made by the 
House and of the slight increases recom- 
mended by the Committee, under some 
items, over the 1954 level, yet I consider 
this provision to be a bare minimum, and 
I hope it will be so considered in confer- 
ence. I would like to have it understood 
that it is the sense of the Senate that 
the provision made by the bill is a bare 
minimum, that the facts of the case jus- 
tify increases beyond those which are 
recommended and that only the special 
circumstances of the present situation 
in the Library have prevented us from 
considering a much more ample provi- 
sion than is here recommended. 

I shall wish to speak in a moment of 
particular items within the appropria- 
tion. First, however, I should like to 
dispose of this question regarding the 
proper function of our Library. Our 
colleagues in the House of Representa- 
tives, in recommending appropriations 
which would have reduced the Library’s 
staff by approximately 9 percent, and 
which would have crippled services which 
actually make a profit on their opera- 
tions, have stated that “The reductions 
are due to the committee’s feeling that 
the Library has gone far beyond the 
functions for which it was originally 
created.” 

Of course, Mr. President, the Library 
has gone far beyond the functions for 
which it was originally created. It was 
originally created on April 24, 1800, to be 
a collection of books “to be placed in one 
suitable apartment in the Capitol * * + 
for the use of both Houses of Congress 
and the Members thereof.” But the 
statute books of the intervening 154 
years contain enactments extending that 
original purpose. These enactments are 
printed in extenso on pages 99 to 127 
of the hearings. The only fair deduction 
from all these specific expressions of leg- 
islative will is that Congress intended its 
Library to be not only a great repository 
of the literature of this country and of 
other countries, replete with materials 
for research in every branch of knowl- 
edge, to serve as its aid in the execution 
of its legislative functions, but also to be 
at the service of the Executive and of the 
Judicial branches of the Government 
and of every citizen of the United States. 

It is complained that the Library of 
Congress has no single organic act, but 
that its functions rest upon these en- 
actments of a century and a half. This 
18 like complaining that the British Con- 
stitution is—unlike ours—a collection of 
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statutes, charters, and precedents en- 
acted over nearly a thousand years. 
But, in spite of the lack of a single con- 
stitutional document, the British Gov- 
ernment does not lack authority, nor 
does the British citizen lack rights. 

For myself, I see no need of an organic 
act for our Library. How would Sena- 
tors prescribe the functions of a great 
library such as ours? Would they say 
“There shall be a Library of Congress 
which shall be the greatest Library in 
the world?” Yet, Mr. President, this is 
what we have developed over the last 
century and a half—the greatest Library 
in the world. Each one of its functions 
has been authorized by law—many of 
them in great detail, such as the opera- 
tions of the Copyright Office or the ac- 
tivities of the Books for the Blind, or the 
services of the Legislative Reference 
Service. But the fundamental activity, 
the acquisition, organization and ar- 
rangement, the custody and service of 
books, music, manuscripts, prints, 
maps—these rest not on specific quanti- 
tative authorizations, but upon general 
authorizations, such as those which gave 
the Library the benefit of the copyright 
deposits, or of exchanges of documents 
with other countries under the Brussels 
Conventions of 1886. 

The hearings are full of documenta- 
tion on this point. I should like, Mr. 
President, to call to the attention of my 
colleagues one document which is print- 
ed in the hearings but which may have 
escaped their notice. In 1901, when the 
separate building of the Library of Con- 
gress was newly completed and occu- 
pied—and may I remind Senators that 
no expense was spared at that time to 
make it both magnificent and efficient— 
President Theodore Roosevelt, in his 
first message to the Congress, alluded 
in eloquent terms to the potentially na- 
tional benefits of the institution which 
we had created, endowed, given author- 
ity to, and separately housed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert at this point in the Recorp 
a portion of the first message of President 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

There being no objection, the portion 
of the message of President Theodore 
Roosevelt was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


MESSAGE 


Warre House, December 3, 1901. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

Perhaps the most characteristic educa- 
tional movement of the past 50 years is that 
which has created the modern public library 
and developed it into broad and active serv- 
ice. There are now over 5,000 public libraries 
in the United States, the product of this 
period. In addition to accumulating ma- 
terial, they are also striving by organization, 
by improvement in method, and by coopera- 
tion, to give greater efficiency to the mate- 
rial they hold, to make it more widely useful, 
and by avoidance of unnecessary duplication 
in process to reduce the cost of its adminis- 
tration. 

In these efforts they naturally look for as- 
sistance to the Federal library, which, though 
still the Library of Congress, and so entitled, 
is the one national library of the United 
States. Already the largest single collection 
of books on the Western Hemisphere, and 
certain to increase more rapidly than any 
other through purchase, exchange, and the 
operation of the copyright law, this library 
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has a unique opportunity to render to the 
libraries of this country—to American schol- 
arship—service of the highest importance. 
It is housed in a building which is the largest 
and most magnificent yet erected for library 
uses. Resources are now being provided 
which will develop the collection properly, 
equip it with the apparatus and service 
necessary to its effective use, render its 
bibliographic work widely available, and en- 
able it to become, not merely a center of re- 
search, but the chief factor in great coopera- 
tive efforts for the diffusion of knowledge and 
the advancement of learning. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
congratulate the Republicans for hav- 
ing produced a message such as that 
from one of their outstanding Presidents. 
I often regret that the Republicans do 
not take more seriously the traditions 
of some members of their party, such 
as this statement by Theodore Roose- 
velt, and, as I have often remarked, the 
precedent set under President Lincoln 
with regard to the passage of the Mor- 
rill Act. 

I do not think, Mr. President, that we 
need argue further the question of the 
function or the national status of the 
Library of Congress. 

I should like to take a few minutes of 
the Senate’s time to discuss certain of 
the individual operations of the Library 
for which provision is made in the bill. 

It is a fact, demonstrated by a table 
printed at page 53 of the hearings that 
the Library’s appropriations have in- 
creased 218 percent in the 15-year pe- 
riod since 1939. However, it needs to 
be pointed out that most of this growth 
took place in the special services, not in 
the basic services of the Library. 

The greatest expansion of all, 585 per- 
cent, took place in the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service, to which we gave in- 
creased responsibilities in the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946. 

The next largest measure of growth, 
264 percent, took place in the books for 
the blind activity, which provides braille 
and talking books to blind residents 
throughout the United States, as the 
result of successive authorizations made 
by the Congress, not at the initiative of 
the Library. 

The third most rapid increase, 260 
percent, took place in the Copyright Of- 
fice. Here, however, the cash receipts 
have increased 170 percent, and the com- 
bined cash receipts and the value of the 
copyright deposits exceed the appropria- 
tion by 40 percent. It would be absurd 
not to maintain the efficiency of this 
service, whose operations are prescribed 
by law, and which is more than paid for 
by those who use it. 

The fourth greatest increase, 247 per- 
cent, is in the distribution of catalog 
cards activity. This activity we specifi- 
cally authorized in 1902 with the pro- 
viso that it should require a 10-percent 
profit. The Acting Librarian stated in 
the course of the hearings, page 74, that 
if he were to put his finger upon one au- 
thorization granted by Congress to the 
Library of Congress which was more im- 
portant than any other with respect to 
its service to other than Members of 
Congress themselves, he would place it 
upon this act, as a result of which the 
Library has sold, up to May 31, 1954, a 
total of 543,763,014 catalog cards to other 
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libraries, returning to the Treasury the 
cost of the operation, plus a 10-percent 
statutory profit, and in addition a profit 
in excess of the statutory profit now 
amounting to some $144,000. Through 
this service the Library of Congress 
makes its cataloging and subject analy- 
sis of hooks known to other libraries, 
saves this preparational work on their 
part, and promotes uniform standards 
of library work which are in the interest 
of those who use libraries for research. 
And, the committee was informed— 
page 80—that about 150 other libraries 
cooperate with the Library of Congress, 
through this service, to make available 
to the library world generally, as well 
as to the Library of Congress, catalog 
cards for the books which they have but 
which the Library of Congress has yet 
cataloged. While the costs of this ac- 
tivity have increased 247 percent in the 
15-year period, the receipts have in- 
creased in parallel—244 percent. Mr. 
President, in my opinion, it would be sin- 
ning against light to reduce the effective- 
ness of his activity. 

In contrast with these increases rang- 
ing from 247 percent to 585 percent in 
the special activities of the Library, it 
is found that the appropriations for 
the central and basic operations of 
acquisition, organization, and service 
have increased only 189 percent since 
before World War II, since before the 
Library occupied its Annex. Meanwhile, 
on the one hand, the purchasing power 
represented by this 189-percent increase 
is reduced in terms of actual manpower 
to less than 44 percent, and—on the 
other hand—the demands made upon 
the Library have increased in almost 
every area in terms of hundreds of per- 
cent. 

What happens in a library when the 
demands for service increase and the 
available staff does not increase is some- 
thing like this. The employee whose job 
was originally to file cards into a catalog 
is detailed, at first infrequently, but more 
and more frequently to assembling books 
requested. The Library of Congress is 
in no position to resist the demands of 
Congress, and has no desire to resist the 
requests of other Government agencies, 
or even of the public. Thus, what has 
happened in the Law Library—to take 
one example—is this. In the past 10 
years the number of volumes used has 
increased 215 percent, the number of 
readers served 106 percent, the number 
of reference inquiries 165 percent. 
Meanwhile, its staff has increased 15 per- 
cent. The difference had to be made up 
somewhere. It has been made up in dis- 
ordered shelves, in neglect of rebinding, 
in unfiled catalog cards, in dealers’ cata- 
logs not examined for prospective pur- 
chases, in issues of periodicals not re- 
corded and gaps in receipts unnoted, and 
also—perhaps more striking than any- 
thing else—in no less than 261 current 
legal looseleaf publications in which the 
replacement sheets are not currently 
filed with the result that the publications 
are to all intents and purposes useless. 
The Acting Librarian states—hearings, 
page 58—that the Law Library needs 5 
additional assistants, none above grade 4, 
to remedy these simple defects in house- 
keeping. It is obvious to me that the in- 
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vestment which has been made in this 
great collection—I understand it to be 
the largest law library in the country, 
probably in the world—would certainly 
justify the cost which would enable its 
filing to be up to date and to respond to 
the increased demands made upon it. 

I have mentioned the Law Library be- 
cause so many of my colleagues are 
lawyers. But this is one of many in- 
stances. Before the war the Chinese 
collections of the Library were renowned 
among Chinese scholars. Today they are 
renowned among Chinese scholars and 
among all who need to know about 
China for purposes other than the pure 
scholarship which we could afford in 
1939. Yet the Chinese collections have, 
I am informed, over 25,000 volumes 
awaiting cataloging. 

The costs of the Library have in- 
creased manyfold in the past 15 years. 
The Acting Librarian testifled—hearings, 
page 35—that the salaries of book-stack 
attendants have increased from 118 per- 
cent to 125 percent in the interval. He 
testified further—hearings, page 34—that 
whereas the nonsalary appropriations 
available for these central services of the 
Library have increased 96 percent in the 
interval, price averages have advanced 
up to 123 percent, as shown by the whole- 
sale price index. With respect to the 
book funds of the Library he stated— 
hearings, page 35—that the appropria- 
tions available to the Library today have 
a purchasing power considerably below 
what they were in 1939; they have in- 
creased 68 percent, whereas the price of 
books has increased 99.5 percent. 

As a result of these increased costs 
and of the attempts of the Library to 
meet the most important requests, the 
service has generally deteriorated. The 
Library will no longer issue books in the 
evenings, but tells readers (just as many 
European libraries do) to come back 
another day. It has cut its weekend 
service in half. Its housekeeping has 
deteriorated. Its book cleaners go over 
the books once in 12 years; the order of 
the books on the shelves is corrected 
only once in 5 years. 

Mr. President, I agree that it would 
probably be inappropriate at this mo- 
ment, when the Library has been with- 
out a Librarian for a year and when the 
nomination for a new Librarian has 
been pending in the Rules Committee 
since April 22—and, Mr. President, I 
would be interested to learn what is 
holding up the action on that nomina- 
tion—I say I think it would probably 
be inappropriate at this time greatly to 
increase the provision for the Library. 
I shall therefore not attempt to amend 
the bill at this time. I wish it to be un- 
derstood, however, that I consider the 
provision now being made for the Li- 
brary to be a minimum provision, and 
I trust that when we confer on the bill 
with our colleagues in the House, it will 
be recognized as the sense of the Senate 
that this is a minimum provision from 
which there should be no reduction. 

Mr. President, I conclude with one 
further thought. It seems to me to be 
most unfortunate that at this particular 
time, when we are very much on ex- 
hibit, so to speak, before the world, Con- 
gress should, in various different ways, 
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give the impression that it has no in- 
terest whatever in such things as the 
Library of Congress by cutting funds so 
drastically as was done with respect to 
the exchange program and the infor- 
mation program; in other words, giv- 
ing the impression abroad that we have 
really adopted an anti-intellectual pro- 
gram in this country and are proceed- 
ing to minimize and to hamstring most 
of the intellectual activities which have 
heretofore been supported by our 
Government. 

The . PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is one the final passage of the 
bill. 

The bill (H. R. 9203) was passed. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments, reauest a conference thereon 
with the House of Representatives, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees; on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. MUNDT, 
Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. 
ELLENDER, and Mr. MAYBANK conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


REVISION OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
LAWS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 8300) to revise the in- 
ternal revenue laws of the United States. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I desire 
to submit an amendment to the pend- 
ing revenue bill, House bill 8300; and in 
connection therewith, I wish to make a 
very brief statement. 

It will be recalled that on the 19th day 
of February 1954, on behalf of the sen- 
ior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr] 
and the junior Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. FREAR], I offered an amendment to 
the revenue law, to meet a condition to 
which the President himself had re- 
ferred during that week, namely, the 
possibility that there might exist in our 
economy a recession in business, which 
might call for the exercise by him, as the 
President expressed it, of all the powers 
vested in him, including the power to 
recommend tax legislation. At that 
time, Mr. President, I was, as I am now, 
thoroughly convinced that the major 
direct attack that can be made on a 
recession in business is through the tax 
or revenue laws. That is the direct 
method of approach. Since individual 
income taxes are now on a current basis, 
and since most of the tax imposed upon 
the individual, especially for wages and 
salaries and other fixed income, is actu- 
ally withheld from the taxpayer cur- 
rently as it is earned, I am still con- 
vinced that the one direct and major 
point of attack is through the revenue 
laws or tax laws, if we are meeting with 
a serious business decline. 

The amendment which I then offered, 
together with other Senators who joined 
me, was to increase exemptions to $800 
for the current year, and, for the next 
year to add an additional exemption of 
$200, so that the exemption would 
finally stand at $1,000. At that time, 
and subsequently on 2 or 3 different pub- 
lic occasions, I indicated that if the re- 
cession did not run as deep as many 
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then thought it would run, and did not 
develop into a prolonged recession, I 
would withhold final judgment. I 
stated that the months of May and 
June would probably indicate the condi- 
tion of our economy much better than 
we could see it in February of this year. 

Therefore, the amendment which I 
am now sending to the desk, and which 
is submitted on behalf of myself, the 
senior Senator from Oklahoma IMr. 
Kerr], the junior Senator from Dela- 
ware (Mr. Frear], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone], and the junior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], 
modifies the original suggestion. This 
amendment provides for an increase in 
the personal exemption by $100, and 
strikes all other pertinent provisions of 
the original amendment, which was sub- 
mitted on February 19, 1954. I ask that 
this amendment be printed and lie on 
the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr. GEORGE. In further explana- 
tion of the reasons for the modification 
of the amendment, let me say that, 
although there are those who take a 
different view, although there are those 
who still believe that we are in a rather 
deep depression, a depression which will 
be prolonged, I myself do not regard the 
depression as one of great seriousness 
at this time, and I cannot speculate as 
to the future. Therefore, I have felt 
that we should reduce the amount of the 
proposed increase in personal exemp- 
tion, so as to make the exemption $700, 
effective from and after December 31, 
1954. It will be observed that the 
amendment would be effective on indi- 
vidual incomes for the calendar year 
1955. 

Also, in public statements I indicated 
that disturbed international conditions 
which might lead us into a war, or into 
the serious crisis of a definitely stepped- 
up program to meet national defense 
needs, which might have some effect 
upon our whole economic system, and 
that it might be inadvisable to reduce 
taxes at all into this particular year. 

It will be recalled that we have re- 
duced taxes. First, we repealed the 
excess-profits tax, losing to the Treasury 
approximately $2 billion in a full year. 
We also repealed the last increases in 
personal income taxes, which we includ- 
ed in the 1951 Tax Act, and provided 
that those increases should be abolished, 
or should expire as of January 1, 1954. 

We also provided in the 1951 act that 
the excise taxes should be cut back by 
the amount of the last previous increases 
made in such taxes, which resulted in a 
loss of approximately $1 billion to the 
Treasury. So we made a tax reduction 
of $2 billion for the corporations, in that 
we permitted the excess-profits tax to 
expire. We permitted the last increases 
in individual rates to expire as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1954, resulting in a loss to the 
Treasury of more than $3 billion. The 
excise taxes were permitted to expire, or, 
rather, there was a substitution in the 
tax rates on various items, which result- 
ed in an additional loss to the Treasury 
of approximately $1 billion, making the 
total loss to the Treasury through the 
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expiration of and changes in former 
taxes certainly $7 billion. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I wonder if the 
Senator has made an estimate as to the 
effect on the Treasury of the various 
provisions of the amendment which he is 
submitting, as compared with the bill 
recommended by the Finance Committee. 
Does the Senator have a rough approxi- 
mation of the total loss in revenue? 

Mr. GEORGE. I had some estimates 
made, but not upon the basis of the 
amendment in this exact form. How- 
ever, the losses to the Treasury in a full 
year of operation would be about $214 
billion; but if the amendment prevails, 
the dividend-exclusion and the dividend- 
credit provision would come out of the 
bill, because the amendment is offered 
in lieu of that provision, so the amount 
of 82 ½ billion would be reduced by $814 
million, $840 million, or whatever amount 
is estimated by the Treasury, which I 
take to be correct. 

I wish to add this further word: In my 
own judgment—informed as poorly as it 
is informed—it is necessary to invoke all 
the powers residing in the Executive 
Office, especially in the field of taxation, 
to meet our present economic conditions. 
Also—and I think I speak what everyone 
realizes—we are living in a very troubled 
world. What the conditions may be in 
the international field in the future none 
of us can foresee. Certainly if we hap- 
pily escape war we shall be forced into a 
continued program of high expenditures 
for national defense through many years 
to come. 

In the light of both those considera- 
tions, speaking for myself as well as for 
other members of the Finance Commit- 
tee who are sponsoring this amendment, 
we have deemed it wise and best to re- 
duce the proposed increase in exemptions 
so as to make the exemptions $700 in- 
stead of $800, and to offer no further pro- 
posals for decreases at this time, for any 
subsequent years. 

I make this explanatory statement for 
the RECORD. 

I now formally offer my amendments 
to the tax bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sec- 
retary will state the amendments offered 
by the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the 
amendments are rather lengthy, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the reading 
of the amendments be dispensed with 
and that they be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from California will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to 
know, for the information of the Senate, 
whether, in addition to submitting his 
amendments and asking that they be 
printed and lie on the table, the Sena- 
tor is also offering his amendments, so 
that they will be the pending question 
before the Senate. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is exactly what 
I have in mind. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the reading of the amend- 
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ments will be dispensed with, and the 
amendments will be considered en bloc 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The amendments cffered by Mr. 
Georce, for himself and other Senators, 
are as follows: 


On page 4 of the bill, in section 3, strike 
out all down to the table and insert: 

“(a) Calendar year 1954: There is hereby 
imposed for taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1953, and ending before Jan- 
uary 1, 1955, in lieu of the tax imposed by 
section 1, on the taxable income of each 
individual whose adjusted gross income for 
such year is less than $5,000 and who has 
elected for such year to pay the tax imposed 
by this section, the tax shown in the follow- 
ing table.” 

On page 5 of the bill, in section 3, after 
the table insert: 

“(b) Taxable years beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1954: There is hereby imposed 
for each taxable year beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1954, in lieu of the tax imposed 
by section 1, on the taxable income of each 
individual whose adjusted gross income for 
such year is less than $5,000 and who has 
elected for such year to pay the tax imposed 
by this section, the tax shown in a table 
to be prescribed by the Secretary or his 
delegate by regulations. Such table shall 
correspond in form to the table in subsec- 
tion (a) and shall provide the amounts of 
tax imposed, taking into account the amount 
of the exemptions provided under section 
151 for taxable years beginning after Decem- 
ber 31, 1954. 

On page 8 of the bill, in the table of sec- 
tions to part IV, strike out “Sec. 34. Divi- 
dends received by individuals.” 

On page 9 of the bill, strike out section 34. 

On page 20 of the bill, in the table of sec- 
tions to part III, strike out “Sec. 116. Par- 
tial exclusion of dividends received by 
individuals.” 

On pages 29 and 30 of the bill, strike out 
section 116. 

On pages 33 and 34 of the bill, in section 
151, strike out “$600” each place it appears 
therein and insert “$600, in the case of tax- 
able years beginning after December 31, 
1953, and ending before January 1, 1955, 
and $700, in the case of taxable years begin- 
ning after December 31, 1954, and before 
January 1, 1956.” 

On page 151 of the bill, in section 584 (c), 
strike out the heading and first sentence of 
paragraph (2) and insert: 

“(2) Partially tax-exempt interest: The 
proportionate share of each participant in 
the amount of partially tax-exempt interest, 
on obligations described in section 34 or sec- 
tion 242, received by the common trust fund 
shall be considered for purposes of such 
sections as having been received by such 
participant.” 

On pages 160 and 161 of the bill, in section 
642 (a), strike out paragraph (3). 

On page 162 cf the bill, in section 643 
(a), strike out paragraph (7). 

On page 249 of the committee amend- 
ments, strike out lines 20 through 22 and 
insert: 

“(5) dividends with respect to which a de- 
duction is allowable under part VIII of sub- 
chapter B.” 

On page 415 of the bill, in section 3402, 
after subsection (i) insert: 

“(j) Remuneration paid after December 
31, 1954: Effective with respect to remunera- 
tion paid after December 31, 1954, the 
amount of tax to be deducted and withheld 
under this chapter shall be prescribed by 
the Secretary or his delegate. The Secre- 
tary or his delegate shall by regulations 
prescribe tables corresponding in form to the 
tables provided in subsections (b) and (c), 
taking into account the amount of the ex- 
emptions provided under section 151 for tax- 
able years beginning after December 31, 
1954. The amount of tax required by such 
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regulations to be deducted and withheld 
shall for all purposes be considered the tax 
required to be deducted and withheld un- 
der this chapter.” 

On page 646 of the bill, in section 6012 (a), 
strike out paragraph (1) and insert: 

(1) (A) In the case of taxable years end- 
ing before January 1, 1955, every individual 
having for the taxable year a gross income of 
$600 or more (except that any individual 
who has attained the age of 65 before the 
close of his taxable year shall be required 
to make a return only if he has for the tax- 
able year a gross income of $1,200 or more); 

“(B) In the case of taxable years begin- 
ning after December 31, 1954, every individual 
having for the taxable year a gross income 
of $700 or more (except that any individual 
who has attained the age of 65 before the 
close of his taxable year shall be required 
to make a return only if he has for the tax- 
able year a gross income of $1,400 or more) ;”. 

On page 649 of the bill, in section 6013 (b) 
(3) (ii), strike out “and the other spouse 
had less than $600 of gross income ($1,200 in 
case such spouse was 65 or over) for such 
taxable year“ and insert: and the other 
spouse had, in the case of a taxable year end- 
ing before January 1, 1955, less than $600 of 
gross income ($1,200 in case such spouse was 
65 or over), or, in the case of a taxable year 
beginning after December 31, 1954, had less 
than $700 of gross income ($1,400 in case 
such spouse was 65 or over), for such taxa- 
ble year.” 

On page 649 of the bill, in seetion 6013 (b) 
(3) (iii), strike out “of $600 or more ($1,200 
in case such spouse was 65 or over for such 
taxable year” and insert “, in the case of 
taxable years ending before January 1, 1955, 
of $600 or more ($1,200 in case such spouse 
was 65 or over), or, in the case of taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1954, of 
$700 or more ($1,400 in case such spouse was 
65 or over), for such taxable year.” 

On page 650 of the bill, in section 6015 (a) 
(2), strike out subparagraph (A) and in- 
sert: 

“(A) the amount obtained by multiply- 

“(i) $600, in the case of a taxable year 
ending before January 1, 1955, or 

“(ii) $700, in the case of a taxable year 
beginning after December 31, 1954, 
by the number of exemptions to which he is 
entitled under section 151, plus.” 


PERSONAL STATEMENT BY 
SENATOR LANGER 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, last 
Friday the Senate considered in some- 
what hurried fashion, Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 91, the Johnson resolu- 
tion on Guatemala. As the Senate 
knows, I voted against that resolution. 
My vote has apparently excited some 
comment, and there has been much 
speculation as to my motives and rea- 
sons for voting as I did. 

Mr. President, I should like to state at 
the outset that my position on that reso- 
lution, of course, has nothing to do with 
my views on communism. I am as much 
opposed to international communism as 
is any other Member of this House. I 
need not tell the Senate that I am as 
aware of the dangers of international 
communism and as much alerted to its 
peril as is every other Senator. It is a 
sad sign of the times that I must now 
affirm that, but I wish to make it clear 
beyond any peradventure of a doubt that, 
to my mind, there is only one issue raised 
by this resolution, and that is the welfare 
of our country, and there is only one 
question, and that is what is the wisest 
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course in our own national interest for 
us to pursue? 

That decision should be made calmly. 
It should be made with full knowledge 
and information, and only after we are 
in complete possession of all the facts. 
It should be made free from the pulls 
and pressures of domestic politics. This 
is a free and democratic country, found- 
ed on the idea that frank and full and 
free discussion of divergent viewpoints 
will help us best to determine the wisest 
policies for this Nation, and I trust that 
there are sufficient remains of an atmos- 
phere of reason in this country so that 
Senators can disagree without being 
called Communists. 

Fear of communism ought not to cloud 
our dispassionate judgment as to our 
own best interests in the conduct of for- 
eign affairs. There has been a sad tend- 
ency in recent years to stigmatize, with 
emotional epithets, men of good will who 
on rational grounds have disagreed with 
others as to how we can best fight com- 
munism. But political expediency ought 
not to deter us from making necessary 
judgments as to the best course of con- 
duct in our foreign affairs. We must not 
permit fear of personal attack to warp 
and cripple us as Senators in the execu- 
tion of our duty to determine the wisest 
course for the conduct of our affairs and 
relations with foreign nations. It is un- 
thinkable that we should allow mere po- 
litical expediency, and sometimes the 
pressures and excitement of the mo- 
ment, to deter us from our solemn and 
sworn obligations. 

We are all very much opposed to com- 
munism. We are all deeply concerned 
with protecting America. The only 
question is, Does the Johnson resolution 
help the United States? Does it really 
serve to oppose the interests of inter- 
national communism, or will it help in- 
ternational communism by undercutting 
our position in the Western Hemisphere? 
That is the real issue, and if some should 
answer me by crying “Communist” they 
serve this country badly; they cloud the 
issues; they deprive us of calm discus- 
sion and dispassionate judgment when 
we need them most. 

I am opposed to the Johnson resolu- 
tion. I do not think the United States 
should jump into the Guatemalan sit- 
uation, a sensitive and very grave threat 
to world peace, with such elephantine 
delicacy. I do not believe that the Mem- 
bers of the Senate have been ade- 
quately informed as yet as to what is 
going on in Guatemala. We have had 
an inadequate time to consider such a 
major declaration on foreign policy in 
such dangerous times. We have had in- 
adequate information upon which to base 
such a decision. We need to know more 
about what is going on in Guatemala. 
The public reports have not been very 
detailed or very satisfactory. Is there a 
foreign invasion in Guatemala, or is 
there a civil war? If it is a foreign in- 
vasion, exactly who are the invading 
forces, and who are behind them? 

I ask any Senator if he can answer 
those questions, and answer them intel- 
ligently? I am a member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. Very 
frankly, I say I do not know the an- 
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swers, and I have read all the proceed- 
ings which have taken place. 

The Johnson resolution refers to ex- 
ternal interference with the affairs of 
Guatemala. Of course we are opposed 
to external interference with the affairs 
of any nation, especially so with regard 
to our sister republics of Latin America. 
But even more, we will, or we ought to 
be, committed to the principle that 
every sovereign nation has a right to 
determine for itself its own form of 
government. 

The facts have not yet been made 
clear to us. Only recently, the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald, on June 
25, 1954, included in one of its editorials 
a reference to “the somewhat murky 
conflict in Guatemala.” 

Certainly if the reporters and the edi- 
tors do not know the exact situation in 
Guatemala, who should? 

Needless to say, we are all opposed to 
Communist infiltration of South Amer- 
ica, but the true nature of the confiict 
in Guatemala is not yet clear. There 
has been much talk about the malevo- 
lent influence of the $548 million United 
Fruit Co. in Guatemala, which some 
have charged is bigger than the govern- 
ment itself. 

Of course, there has been a demand 
made for additional millions of dollars of 
compensation for some of the land which 
was expropriated from the United Fruit 
Co. under the agrarian laws passed in 
Guatemala, although the company was 
paid on the same basis as any citizen of 
Guatemala or any other foreigner of 
Guatemala. 

Guatemala must not become another 
Spain, I wish to emphasize that. We 
need to know whether this is a situation 
of interference by the international 
Communist movement, or interference by 
the United Fruit Co., or a battleground 
for both forces. The people of Guate- 
mala should not be torn apart by these 
two elements. In any event, we must 
exercise the greatest caution to prevent 
Guatemala from becoming another 
danger to world peace, just as we ought 
to exert whatever influence we have 
through legitimate and proper channels 
to see to it that Guatemala does not fall 
prey to the forces of either foreign im- 
perialism or international communism. 
We must make clear to the world that we 
are equally opposed to fascism and im- 
perialism, whether the Communist brand 
or any other variety. 

Unlike a great many Members of the 
Senate who voted for it, I originally had 
considerable doubts about the United Na- 
tions. I was troubled as to whether we 
were prepared to join with other nations 
in international conventions for peace. 

But the United States joined the 
United Nations, so how can we now assert 
the right of the United Nations to look 
into aggression in Europe and Asia and 
then deny to it the right to determine 
questions of aggression in the Western 
Hemisphere? If the United Nations can 
act in one case, why should not the 
United Nations act in the other case? 

This of course does not mean that the 
United Nations has any right to destroy 
the Monroe Doctrine. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we weaken our own position when 
we deny the right of the United Nations 
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merely to make an investigation into 
this confused situation of aggression in 
the Western Hemisphere. This does 
not mean that I do not fully support 
the Monroe Doctrine and the Caracas 
Declaration of the American States. It 
does not mean that I do not fully sup- 
port the efforts of the organization of 
American States to settle this problem. 
But one cannot be unmindful of the fact 
that Guatemala has asked the United 
Nations rather than the organization of 
American States to determine the facts 
in this controversy. 

Moreover, I firmly believe in the full 
power of the Senate to pass upon our 
treaty obligations. I cannot emphasize 
that too strongly. But I do not favor 
Congress taking over the constitutional 
responsibility of the President for the 
day-to-day conduct of our foreign af- 
fairs; and while the words of the resolu- 
tion may be harmless, the effect of the 
resolution goes beyond its words. 

For at a time when important diplo- 
matic discussions are going on in the 
White House and in the United Nations, 
this resolution says that Congress, far 
from strengthening the hand of the Ex- 
ecutive in such discussions, may actually 
weaken its powers of negotiation. Those 
who follow the discussion of foreign 
affairs in international conferences must 
be aware that the position of our Gov- 
ernment has been weakened and not 
strengthened by the impression that the 
Executive has not the confidence of the 
American people to the point that it can 
adopt a flexible attitude, and can counsel 
with other free nations. 

Most of the supporters of this resolu- 
tion who spoke last Friday expressed the 
idea that they were only supporting the 
position of the President and the State 
Department. If this is the case, then 
the resolution was utterly unnecessary. 

In truth, the Senate does not know all 
the facts regarding the situation in 
Guatemala. We do not know at this 
time to what extent the difficulties in 
Guatemala spring from purely internal 
troubles and social injustices, to what 
extent they are due to the baleful in- 
fluence of the United Fruit Co., or to 
what extent they are due to the malig- 
nant machinations of international com- 
munism. I am as much opposed to in- 
ternational communism as is any other 
Member of the Senate, but I do not think 
we strengthen the fight against inter- 
national communism by assuming to 
talk on matters of which we have insuf- 
ficient or little knowledge, and to talk 
in a way which arouses suspicion not in 
the Communist world, but among our 
friends in the free world, not only in 
Europe and Asia, but even more in our 
sister republics in Latin America. 

Mr. President, only last week, we spent 
more time considering whether we should 
permit 24 sheepherders to be admitted 
to this country than we spent consider- 
ing a resolution which could conceivably 
aggravate the danger of a foreign war 
and result in the sending of thousands 
of our soldiers to South America. 

I do not propose to vote for a resolu- 
tion, hastily drawn up and hastily 
passed, considered by the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee for a very short time, 
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which may be a step toward involving our 
Government in a war in South America. 

Mr. President, as if to emphasize the 
dangers of rushing into the Guatemalan 
situation, the news ticker, even as I 
speak, is carrying a story about a United 
States Army plane being fired on by an 
unknown aircraft over Guatemala, as it 
was flying to the rescue of two Time 
and Life correspondents, who were in- 
jured when their rented plane crashed. 

We have already had too many wars 
these past years, and there has been an 
unfortunate tendency lately in the Sen- 
ate to treat the dangers of involvement 
in a foreign war too lightly. 

We are still a democratic nation. We 
are in the vanguard of a free democratic 
world. Let us say to that world, to the 
men and women behind the iron curtain, 
and to all who yearn for leadership and 
a standard around which to rally, that 
we fear no naticn, we covet no nation, 
we seek nothing for ourselves. We covet 
only peace, and we seek only the right of 
free men in a civilized world to govern 
themselves. 

So far as the senior Senator from 
North Dakota is concerned, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not propose to vote hastily on 
an important matter of this kind, which 
may result in the sending of thousands of 
our boys to foreign countries as a result 
of our involvement in another war. 


RECESS TO 11 A. M. TOMORROW 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, in accord- 
ance with the order previously entered, 
I move that the Senate stand in recess 
until 11 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 1 minute p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess, the recess being, under 
the order previously entered, until Tues- 
day, Jure 29, 1954, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate June 28 (legislative day of June 
22), 1954: 

In THE ARMY 

The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States to the grades indicated under the 
provisions of title V of the Officer Personnel 
Act of 1947: 

To be major general, Medical Corps 

Maj. Gen. Earle Standlee, 016530, Army 
of the United States (brigadier general, 
Medical Corps, U. S. Army). 

To be brigadier general, Medical Corps 

Brig. Gen. Paul Irwin Robinson, O17802, 
Army of the United States (colonel, Medical 
Corps, U. S. Army). 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate June 28 (legislative day of 
June 22), 1954: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Charles E. Saltzman, of New York, to be 
Under Secretary of State for Administration. 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

The following-named Foreign Service of- 
ficers for promotion to class 3: 

Armin H. Meyer, of Illinois. 

Albert E. Pappano, of Ohio. 


June 28 


William B. Cobb, Jr., of North Carolina, 
for promotion to class 4 and to be also a 
consul of the United States of America. 

William A. Chapin, of Illinois, for promo- 
tion to Foreign Service officer of class 5. 

Rufus H. Lane, Jr., of Virginia, to be a 
consul general of the United States of 
America. 

Nathaniel Lancaster, Jr., of Virginia, to be 
a consul general of the United States of 
America. 

Robert A. McKinnon, of Michigan, to be a 
consul of the United States of America. 

Henry A. Byroade, of Indiana, to be a For- 
eign Service officer of class 1, a consul, and 
a secretary in the diplomatic service of the 
United States of America. 

Thomas C. M. Robinson, of Iowa, to be a 
Foreign Service officer of class 3, a consul, 
and a secretary in the diplomatic service of 
the United States of America. 

Rollie H. White, Jr., of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be a Foreign Service officer of 
class 4, a consul, and a secretary in the 
diplomatic service of the United States of 
America, 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 6, 
vice consuls of career, and secretaries in the 
diplomatic service of the United States of 
America: 

Robert E. Barbour, of Tennessee. 

Theodore M. Collier, of California. 

Walter F. X. Collopy, of Connecticut. 

Morris Draper, Jr., of California. 

Robert T. Follestad, of California. 

Fred J. Galanto, of Massachusetts. 

John L. Gawf, of Colorado. 

Harry B. Glazer, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

C. Norman Hanley, of Washington, 

Donald S. Harris, of Connecticut. 

William C. Harrop, of New Jersey. 

David C. Jelinek, of Wisconsin. 

Richard C. Johnson, of Massachusetts. 

Burton Levin, of New York. 

Winslow S. Lincoln, Jr., of California. 

Miss Alethea Mitchell, of Tennessee. 

Leo J. Moser, of California. 

Carsten D. Muller, of New York. 

George B. Sherry, of Maryland. 

Paul K. Stahnke, of Illinois. 

William A. Stoltzfus, Jr., of Minnesota. 

Jean R. Tartter, of Massachusetts. 

John Means Thompson, of New York. 


The following-named Foreign Service staff 
officers to be consuls of the United States of 
America: 

Peter Constan, of Massachusetts. 

Sherman Hoar, of Massachusetts. 


John W. Edwards, of Massachusetts, a For- 
eign Service Reserve officer, to be a consul of 
the United States of America. 


The following-named Foreign Service Re- 
serye officers to be secretaries in the diplo- 
matic service of the United States of Amer- 
ica 

Donald J. Sanne, of the District of Colum- 
bia. 


Walter E. Seager, of the District of Colum- 
bia. 


UNITED STATES ADVISORY COMMISSION ON 
EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the United States Advisory Commis- 
sion on Educational Exchange for the terms 
indicated, and until their successors have 
been appointed and q 

Arthur Hollis Edens, of North Carolina, for 
the remainder of the term expiring January 
27, 1955. 

Anna L. Rose Hawkes, of Vermont, for the 
88 of the term expiring January 27, 

Rufus H. Fitzgerald, of Pennsylvania, for 
the remainder of the term expiring January 
27, 1956. 

Arthur A. Hauck, of Maine, for the re- 
mes of the term expiring January 27. 
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In THE ARMY 
APPOINTMENTS 
Appointment in the Regular Army of the 
United ‘States, in the grade of second lieu- 
tenant, under the provisions of section 506 
of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (Public 
Law 381, 80th Cong.) : 
Philip A. Brummit, 04012893. 
Gerald H. Buchanan, 01883064. 
Otis L. Cox, 02104898. 
Herbert F. Hardy, Jr. 
Robert H. Maxson, Jr. 
Melvin E. Meister, 04017142. 
Raymond R. Stommel, 04017181. 


The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary student for appointment in the Medical 
Service Corps, Regular Army of the United 
States, effective June 15, 1954, in the grade 
of second lieutenant, under the provisions of 
section 506 of the Officer Personnel Act of 
1947 (Public Law 381, 80th Cong.): 

Ludgero S. A. Gomez, Jr. 


The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Reg- 
ular Army of the United States, effective 
June 15, 1954, in the grade of second lieu- 
tenant, under the provisions of section 506 
of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (Public 
Law 381, 80th Cong.): 
Kenneth N. Adams 
Robert W. Altland 
James H. Anderson 
Peter B. Ashby 
Donald M. Babers 
John S. Bace 
William R. Bailey 
Martin A. Ball 
Richard A. Baum Henry A. Passarelli, Jr. 
Earl K. Beck Clarence A. Patnode, 
Gary R. Bill Jr. 

William C. Boden Vincent T. Pellegrino 
William C. Bradley James W. Poarch, 
Joseph P. Burn 04000232 

John C. Burnett Jake H. Privette 
William F. Burns Robert J. Richards 
Jose Collazo, 01888834 Eduardo deJesus 
Terence C. Corning Rivera 

Henry G. Davis Thomas G. Salyers 
Ubaldo del Toro Jewel W. Satterfield 
Thomas F. Des Herbert J. Scholz, Jr. 

Champs Robert J. Schwarz 
James W. Dillon Joseph R. Scott 
Robert F. Dunn Donald D. Screen 
Patrick L. Feore, Jr. Peter B. Seevers 
Daniel J. Fischer Leonard W. Sloan 
Edward J. Fisher III Robert J. Smith 
William F. FitzPatrick Jeames E. Stallard III 
John J. Fossett Ben W. Stutts 
James D. Fraher Gerson J. Subotky 
Santiago A. Garcia John R. Travis 
George R. Giles Norman H. Ulmer, Jr. 
Ellis H. Hamlett Joseph J. Vuono 
Richard E. Hauck Francis J. Walter, Jr. 
Joseph P. Keene Robert T. Willey 
George S. Kepner Charles A. Williams 
Glenn Kohler Raymond F. Yost 
Robert H. McHaney Raymond H. Young 
John A. Milani Andrew T. Zahn 


The following-named person for appoint- 
ment in the Army Nurse Corps, Regular 
Army of the United States, in the grade of 
Ist lieutenant, under the provisions of Pub- 
lic Law 36, 80th Congress, as amended by 
Public Law 37, 83d Congress: 

Margaret M. Griffith, N792520, 

IN THE ARMY 

The nominations of Jay A. Abercrombie 
and 3,963 other officers for promotion in the 
Regular Army of the United States, which 
were received by the Senate on June 14, 1954, 
and which appear in full in the Senate pro- 
ceedings of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for 
that date under the caption “Nominations,” 


John A. Mooneyham 
William E. Mullin 
Maurice R. Norton 
Salvatore W. Nun- 
ziata 
William G. OLeksy 
Leonard E. Pacha 
Don L. Parker 


beginning with the name of Jay A. Aber-. 


crombie, appearing on page 8156, and ending 
with the name of James E. Witek, shown 
on page 8171. 
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In THE REGULAR Am Force 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Air Force, in the grades 
indicated, with dates of rank to be deter- 
mined the Secretary of the Air Force under 
the provisions of section 506, Public Law 381, 
80th Congress (Officer Personnel Act of 1947); 
title II. Public Law 365, 80th Congress (Army- 
Nayy-Public Health Service Medical Officer 
Procurement Act of 1947); and section 307 
(b), Public Law 150, 82d Congress (Air Force 
Organization Act of 1951), with a view to 
designation for the performance of duties as 
indicated: 


To be lieutenant colonel, United States Air 
Force (Medical) 


James G. Langford, AO1695919. 


To be majors, United States Air Force 
(Medical) 

William W. Hart, AO2260322. 

Stephen J. Rudolph, Jr., 401745442. 

Charles A. Veatch, AO985586. 


To be captains, United States Air Force 
(Medical) 


Harry R. Bratt, AO725668. 

Paul W. Musgrave, AO2213196. 
Leland E. Noll, 402241254. 
Robert B. W. Smith, 401906192. 
Arthur E. Weigel, AO965881. 
Robert W. Zellmer, 402240851. 


To be captains, United States Air Force 
(Dental) 


Harrison J. Hannon, 0989536. 
Lester W. Raab, AO2213611. 
William D. Riley, Jr., AO1906273. 


To be first lieutenants, United States Air 
Force (Medical) 


Charles H. Bausman, Jr., 4030001286. 
John M. Connolly, AO1893355. 
Perry F. Crawford. 

William F. Denny. 

David H. Draper, AO2240369, 
William C. Finlay. 

John D. Gallagher. 

Dudley B. Houle. 

Kelvin D. Kable, 40779152. 
Robert H. Lang, 402261395. 
Gerald H. Mahaffey, AO759483. 
Frank L. Mahan, AO2261364. 
Martin N. Malachowsky. 
William G. Malette, 40941288. 
Glenn D. Moak, 402261044. 
Marvin G. Newby, AO2261431. 
Theodore W. Richey, AO2261204. 
Hubert W. Smoak, Jr. 

James H. Stuteville, AO650945. 
Ernest H. Teagle. 

James M. Thompson, AOQ840425. 
David A. Turner, AO2240399. 
James R. Upp, 402261698. 
Raymond O. Waters, AO789222. 
Frederick W. Wiese, AO389846. 
David F. Wolter, AO755615. 


To be first lieutenants, United States Air 
Force (Dental) 


Burton C. Bickford, AO2060768. 
Norman C. Gadbois, AO2067981. 
Charles A. Jenkins, Jr., 402260108. 
Edward G. Johnson, 401906573. 
William L. Keefer, Jr., 01892536. 
Edward F. Miller, 40814521. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Air Force, in the grades 
indicated, with dates of rank to be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Air Force un- 
der the provisions of section 506, Public Law 
7 80th Congress (Officer Personnel Act of 

947): 
To be first lieutenants 

Shuford M. Alexander, Jr., AO692627. 

Donald W. Bennett, AO1860268, 

Paul A. Butler, AO1912333. 

Vincent S. Cahill, Jr., AO2061216. 

Robert J. DeLacy, AO1860572. 

, William L. Evans, Jr., 401849868. 
Galen C. Fox, AO1860681. , 
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Arnold Friedman, AO1910867. 
William F. Goeken, AO2070971. 
Daniel E. Guidice, AO2009089. 
Joseph R. Guth, 402078528. 
Laird Guttersen, 40942028. 
Spencer Hall, Jr., AO774137. 
Clayton L. Henderson, AO714084. 
Stephen B. Hicks, AO1856707. 
Frank S. Hussey, Jr., AO719665. 
Joubert S. McCrea, Jr., AO713834. 
Gabriel C. Olsen, 401857355. 
John A. Powers, AO671590. 
Everett E. Pritchard, Jr., 401846844. 
Channing L. Purdy, AO837973. 
LaVern G. Reilly, 401855094. 
Jack E. Shinn, AO785901. 
William H. Shivar, AO707337. 
George M. Simpson, AO1846950. 
Charles O. Smith, 402221788. 
Lloyd E. Sunderland, AO757401. 
William C. Watts, AO722235. 
Willard C. Wiggins, Jr., 40841880. 
Earl L. Willems, AO1866080. 


In THE AIR FORCE 


The nominations of Eugene Halle Callahan 
and 410 other officers for promotion in the 
Regular Air Force under the provisions of sec- 
tions 502, 508, 509, and 510 of the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947 and section 306 of the 
Women's Armed Services Integration Act of 
1948, which were received by the Senate on 
June 16,.1954, and which appear in full in the 
Senate Proceedings of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor» for that day under the caption “Nom- 
inations,” beginning with the name of Eu- 
gene Halle Callahan, appearing on page 8356, 
and ending with the name of Bruce Allan 
Butcher which is shown on page 8357. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Mop, June 28, 1954 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


God of all grace, in this brief moment 
of prayer, may we enter into a closer 
and more intimate fellowship with Thy 
Spirit, the source of light and power, of 
joy and peace. 

Give us the faith, the wisdom, and the 
strength to discharge our duties faith- 
fully and meet our difficulties and dis- 
appointments bravely and patiently. 

Grant that, as we go in and out 
among our fellow men, we may carry 
with us a hopeful and helpful spirit 
which will inspire them with indomi- 
table courage and unfaltering trust. 

Make us more conscious of our re- 
sponsibility to bring comfort and cheer 
to the brokenhearted and the weary 
van are staggering under heavy bur- 

ens. 

May we daily cultivate an attitude of 
sympathy and understanding toward 
the feelings and needs of all who have 
seen their fondest dreams and cherished 
plans go down in defeat before the in- 
roads of circumstances over which they 
have had no control. 

Hear us in Christ's name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, June 24, 1954, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed, with amendments 
in which the concurrence of the House 
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is requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H. R. 9447. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related inde- 
pendent agencies, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1955, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill and concurrent 
resolution of the following titles, in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

S. 3385. An act to provide for more effec- 
tive extension work among Indian tribes and 
members thereof, and for other purposes; 
and 

S. Con. Res. 91. Concurrent resolution to 
express the sense of Congress on. interfer- 
ence in Western Hemisphere affairs by the 
Soviet Communists. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to bills of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

S. 119. An act to provide for the construc- 
tion of the Markham Ferry project on the 
Grand River in Oklahoma by the Grand River 
Dam Authority, an instrumentality of the 
State of Oklahoma; and = 

S. 2217. An act to amend section 67 of the 
National Defense Act, as amended, to pro- 
vide for an active-duty status for all United 
States property and fiscal officers. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H. R.9517. An act making appropriations 
for the District of Columbia and other activi- 
ties chargeable in whole or in part against 
the revenues of said District for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1955, and for other 
purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill; requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. FERGUSON, Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY, Mr. Case, Mr. HILL, Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN, and Mr. Macnuson to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H. R. 9474. An act to extend the authority 
of the President to enter into trade agree- 
ments under section 350 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill; requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. THYE, Mr. KNOWLAND, Mr. BRIDGES, 
Mr. Younc, Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. RUSSELL, 
and Mr. Hitt to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8873) entitled “An act making appropri- 
ations for the Department of Defense 
and related independent agency for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, and for 
other purposes,” 
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The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to Senate 
amendments Nos. 2, 5, 13, 18, 19, 22, 28, 
and 35 to the above-entitled bill. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 3378) entitled 
“An act to revise the Organic Act of the 
Virgin Islands of the United States”; 
requests a conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. BUTLER of 
Nebraska Mr. Corpon, Mr. Warkrxs, Mr. 
Jackson, and Mr. Lone to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. CARL- 
son and Mr. Jonnston of South Carolina 
members of the joint select committee on 
the part of the Senate, as provided for in 
the act of August 5, 1939, entitled “An 
act to provide for the disposition of cer- 
tain records of the United States Gov- 
ernment,” for the disposition of execu- 
tive papers referred to in the report of 
the Archivist of the United States num- 
bered 54-16. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL, 1955 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 9517) 
making appropriations for the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia, and 
other activities chargeable in whole or 
in part against the revenues of said Dis- 
trict for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1955, and for other purposes, with Sen- 
ate amendments thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and agree to the 
conference requested by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Witson]? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none, and appoints the 
following conferees: Messrs. WILSON of 
Indiana, VurRSELL, HUNTER, NORRELL, and 
FERNANDEZ. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
managers on the part of the House have 
until midnight tonight to file a confer- 
ence report on the appropriation bill for 
the District of Columbia for the fiscal 
year 1955 (H. R. 9517). 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


APPROPRIATION BILL, DEPART- 
MENTS OF LABOR, AND HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 9447) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of Labor, and Health, Education, 
and Welfare and related independent 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1955, and for other purposes, with 
Senate amendments thereto, disagree 
to the amendments, and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
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Idaho? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. BUDGE, JENSEN, TABER, 


CLEVENGER, FOGARTY, FERNANDEZ, and 
CANNON. 
Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent that the managers 
on the part of the House have until mid- 
night tonight to file a conference report 
on the bill (H. R. 9447) making appro- 
priations for the Departments of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
related independent agencies, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1955 and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Idaho? 

There was no objection. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1955 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
8680) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of the Interior for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1955, and for other 
purposes, and ask unanimous consent 
that the statement of the managers on 
the part of the House be read in lieu of 
the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement: 


The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 1926) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8680) making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1955, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 18, 21, 23, 43, 51, 59, 60, and 
61. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 3, 5, 12, 13, 15, 30, 34, 36, 39, 42, 45, 47, 
48, 50, 55, 57, 62, and 66, and agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to 
the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$145,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$1,765,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$250,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
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ment insert “$23,314,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 8, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 

Restore the matter stricken, amended to 
read as follows: “: Provided, That, during the 
current fiscal year, not more than $6,250,000 
of the funds available under this appropria- 
tion heading shall be used for 1 serv- 
ices and not more than $750,000 shall be used 
for travel expenses”; and the Senate agree to 
the same, 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree to 
the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed by said amendment 
insert “$6,200,000”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 10, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 811,913,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 52,500,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate number 14, and agree to 
the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$59,547,215"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 16, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum pro by said amend- 
ment insert “$12,881,245”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 17, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 

Restore the matter stricken, amended to 
read as follows: “That, during the current 
fiscal year, not more than $3,800,000 of the 
funds available under this appropriation 
heading shall be available for personal serv- 
ices: Provided further,”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 19, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$3,350,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 20: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 20, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$2,750,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 22, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$126,637,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 24: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 24, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 

Restore the matter stricken, amended to 
read as follows: “: Provided, That, during 
the current fiscal year, not more than 
$26,000,000 of the funds available under this 
appropriation heading shall be available for 
personal services and not more than 
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$1,000,000 shall be available for travel”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 31: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 31, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 821,500, 000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 32: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 32, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$18,257,222”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 33: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 33, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$4,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 35: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 35, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$25,735,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 37: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 37, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$13,500,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 38: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 38, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$1,000,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 40: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 40, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$9,098,390"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 41: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 41, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$8,425,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 44: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 44, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$1,084,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 46: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 46, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$6,301,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 49: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of te Senate numbered 49, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$350,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 52: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 52, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the number proposed by said 
amendment insert “fiye”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 53: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 53, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
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ment insert 83, 400, 000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 56: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 56, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$8,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 63: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 63, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter stricken and proposed 
by said amendment insert “Funds appropri- 
ated in this title shall be available for the 
purchase of not to exceed two hundred and 
twenty-seven passenger motor vehicles (in- 
cluding one at not to exceed $2,750) of which 
two hundred shall be for replacement only, 
and the”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 64: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 64, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 8200, 000“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 65: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 65, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$510,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendments numbered 6, 25, 26, 
27, 28, 29, 54, and 58. 

Ben F. JENSEN, 

Ivor D. FENTON, 

HAMER H. BUDGE, 

JOHN TABER, 

MICHAEL J. KIRWIN, 

W. F. NORRELL, 

CLARENCE CANNON, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Guy CORDON, 
MILTON R. YOUNG, 
WILLAN F. KNOWLAND, 
CARL HAYDEN, 
Par MCCARRAN, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes ` 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8680) making 
appropriations for the Department of the 
Interior, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1955, and for other purposes, submit 
the following statement in explanation of 
the effect of the action agreed upon and 
recommended in the accompanying confer- 
ence report as to each of such amendments, 
namely: 

TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Office of the Secretary 
Enforcement of Connally Hot Oil Act 

Amendment No. 1: Appropriates $140,000 


instead of $125,000 as proposed by the House 
and $150,000 as proposed by the Senate. 


Operation and Maintenance, Southwestern 
_ Power Administration 


Amendment No. 2: Appropriates $1,765,000 
instead of $625,000 as proposed by the House 
and $2,337,000 as proposed by the Senate. 
Of the amount recommended by the con- 
ference committee, $1,140,000 is for the pur- 
pose of implementing “interim” contracts 
between the Southwestern Power Adminis- 
tration and certain generating and trans- 
mitting cooperatives in the area. Its ex- 
penditure is limited to March 1, 1955, un- 
less permanent contracts have been com- 
pleted by that time. The committee ur- 
gently insists that permanent contracts be 
completed between the Southwestern Power 
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Administration, the rural electric generat- 
ing and transmitting cooperatives, and pri- 
vate electrical utilities in the area at the 
earliest possible date, so that this appro- 
priation for “interim” contracts will be 
sufficient to carry through the period of both 
contract negotiations and construction of 
necessary physical connections. 

The committee further recognizes that cer- 
tain lawsuits are now pending in regard 
to the right of the Federal Government to 
purchase electric power and energy from 
steam plants built by generating and trans- 
mitting cooperatives with funds borrowed 
from the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion for resale by it to others, and the 
right of the Federal Government ‘to lease, 
in their entirety, certain transmission sys- 
tems constructed with Rural Electrification 
funds, and ultimately to purchase same. 
Therefore, the action of the conference com- 
mittee, in making the above recommenda- 
tions, is not intended to prejudge the valid- 
ity of said contracts between Southwest- 
ern Power Administration and the various 
rural-electric cooperatives, nor deemed to 
be congressional interpretation of appli- 
cable law. 


Research in the Utilization of Saline Water 


Amendment No. 3: Appropriates $400,000 
as proposed by the Senate instead of $255,000 
as proposed by the House. 


Oil and Gas Division 


Amendment No. 4: Appropriates $250,000 
instead of $100,000 as proposed by the House 
and $300,000 as proposed by the Senate. 


Emergency Flood and Storm Repairs 

Amendment No. 5: Strikes out House lan- 
guage as proposed by the Senate. 

Office of the Solicitor 

Amendment No. 6: Reported in disagree- 

ment. 
Bonneville Power Administration 
Construction 


Amendment No. 7: Appropriates $23,314,- 
000 instead of $18,915,000 as proposed by the 
House and $26,300,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. The program of the Senate as set 
forth on pages 8 and 9 of the Senate report 
is approved with the following changes: 


Item No. 108—Chief Joseph-Sno- 
homish, Nos. 3 and 


— 84, 300, 000 
116— The Dalles area 
— — 1, 300, 000 
136 — McNary - Walla 
89 ——— 300, 000 
150 System reactive 
facilities 1. 026, 000 
840— Preliminary engi- 
neering studies 0 


It is the intent of the conferees that suf - 
ficient funds shall be available for construct- 
ing the transmission lines needed for trans- 
mitting Chief Joseph power as soon as the 
scheduled generating units are ready to 
operate. The funds provided are to be ap- 
plied in such a manner as to complete the 
Chief Joseph line No. 4 to Sultan and Cov- 
ington at the earliest practical date and the 
Chief Joseph line No. 3 on such a schedule 
as will provide a proper outlet for Chief 
Joseph power. 

The conferees on the part of both Houses 
agree that some flexibility may be desirable 
in application of the construction funds 
provided and that adjustments in the 
amount programed for the various activities 
may be made but not to exceed on any item 
the Senate figure as set out in the Senate 
report. 

Amendment No. 8: Restores House lan- 
guage limiting the amounts to be available 
for personal services and travel expenses, 
and sets these amounts at $6,250,000 and 
$750,000, respectively, instead of $6,000,000 
and $500,000 as proposed by the House. 
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Operation and Maintenance 
Amendment No. 9: Appropriates $6,200,000 
instead of $5,000,000 as proposed by the 
House and $6,600,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 
Bureau of Land Management 
Management of Lands and Resources 


Amendment No. 10: Appropriates $11,913,- 
000 instead of $11,483,000 as proposed by the 
House and $12,413,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. The managers on the pait of both 
Houses endorse the statement in the House 
report to the effect that $100,000 is to be used 
specifically for pellet and/o- conventional 
airplane seeding. Of the amount appropri- 
ated $650,000 is to be used for control of halo- 
geton. 

Construction 


Amendment No. 11: Appropriates $2,500,- 
000 instead of $2,000,000 as proposed by the 
House and $3,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 12: Strikes out language 
which would have made appropriations for 
operation and maintenance of access roads 
on the revested Oregon & California Railroad 
grant lands a reimbursable charge against 
the Oregon & California land-grant fund. 
The managers on the part of both Houses 
are in agreement that these costs should be 
made reimbursable but not until firm budget 
estimates for the amounts involved can be 
developed. Separate estimates and justifi- 
cations for this purpose are to be supplied 
in connection with the 1956 budget. 


Administrative Provisions 


Amendment No. 13: Strikes out language 
not needed in view of the action taken on 
amendment No. 12. 


Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Health, Education, and Welfare Services 


Amendment No. 14: Appropriates $59,- 
547,215 instead of $52,000,000 as proposed by 
the House and $60,700,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. The increase above the House figure 
includes funds for 150 additional beds in 
contract hospitals for tubercular Navajo and 
Hopi Indians. Of the total amount allowed 
$80,000 is for 20 additional be as at the Meth- 
odist Hospital at Seward, Alaska. 

Included also in the increase above the 
House figure is $5,514,680 for the enrergency 
education program for Navajo children and 
for continuation of the Fort Totten and 
Rosebud boarding schools, and $1,000,000 for 
an adult vocational training program. In 
connection with this training program the 
conferees agree that the Pipestone school in 
Minnesota should be considered for opera- 
tion as a facility for both white and Indian 
pupils and to be jointly financed by the 
State and Federal Governments. 

Amendment No. 15: Strikes House lan- 
guage limiting the amount to be available 
for personal services as proposed by the Sen- 
ate. 

Resources Management 

Amendment No. 16: Appropriates $12,881,- 
245 instead of $12,592,910 as proposed by the 
House and $13,169,580 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Construction 

Amendment No. 17: Restores House lan- 
guage limiting the amount of funds available 
for personal services and sets this limit at 
$3,800,000 instead of $3,500,000 as was pro- 
posed by the House. 

General Administrative Expenses 

Amendment No. 18: Appropriates $2,750,000 


as proposed by the House instead of $2,875,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate. 


Bureau of Reclamation 


General Investigations 
Amendments Nos. 19, 20, and 21: Appro- 
priate $3,350,000 instead of $3,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $3,559,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate, and provide that $2,750,- 
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000 shall be derived from the reclamation 
fund and $500,000 from the Colorado River 
development fund. 


Construction and Rehabilitation 


Amendments Nos. 22 and 23: Appropriate 
$126,637,000 instead of $114,479,700 as pro- 
posed by the House and $132,977,127 as pro- 

by the Senate, and provide that $55,- 
626,197 shall be derived from the reclamation 
fund. 

The program of the Senate set forth on 
page 15 of the Senate report is approved 
with three exceptions as follows: 


Solano project, California 
Transmission division, Missouri 


River Basin project 12, 000, 000 
Missouri River Basin investiga- 
UI aa saa STA 2, 220, 000 


The funds provided may be adjusted as 
necessary by the Secretary to accomplish 
this program but not more than Senate fig- 
ure as adjusted herein is to be used on any 
project or item. 

With reference to the funds provided for 
the All-American Canal project, the com- 
mittee has been advised that the Bureau of 
Reclamation and the Division of Highways 
of the State of California are presently ne- 
gotiating in an effort to agree on a less ex- 
pensive structure for the Mecca-Blythe High- 
way crossing on the Coachella division. The 
conferees believe it would be in the best in- 
terests of the State and Federal Governments 
that a more economical alternative be 
worked out by mutual agreement and that 
such plan or plans be submitted to the two 
Appropriations Committees for their ap- 
proval before any of the construction funds 
available for this purpose are expended. 

With respect to the Central Valley project 
of California, the conferees agree that no 
funds appropriated in this bill shall be used 
for construction on the Trinity River proj- 
ect. Funds have been made available for 
preliminary investigations for this project 
under the “General investigations” appro- 
priation. With regard to certain of the 
power-sales contracts on the Central Valley 
project, it is the view of the conferees that 
upon completion of ihe study of the matter 
directed by the conferees in the report on 
the Department of the Interior Appropria- 
tion Act, 1954, the Secretary should make 
his findings and take such action with re- 
spect to the matter as consistent therewith. 

The funds provided for the Solano project 
in California are to be used to the extent 
needed to complete purchase of land and land 
rights in the reservoir areas. 

The conferees on the part cf both Houses 
have agreed that the use of funds programed 
for the transmission division of the Missouri 
River Basin project shall be limited to proj- 
ects and items covered in the budget esti- 
mate. The conferees direct that a study be 
made looking toward the feasibility of sub- 
stituting a 230-kilovolt transmission line 
from the most advantageous point on the 
Bureau grid system in South Dakota to a 
point in Nebraska near the State lire, in 
lieu of the 115-kilovolt line from Gavins 
Point Dam into Nebraska for which funds 
were appropriated in fiscal year 1954. 

None of the funds provided for investiga- 
tions in the Missouri River Basin area are 
to be used on the Missouri diversion unit 
until it has been demonstrated to the Ap- 
propriations Committees of both Houses that 
the majority of the people on the unit want 
to proceed with it. 

With respect to development farms on irri- 
gation projects, there is some doubt in the 
minds of the conferees on the part of both 
Houses as to whether this is a proper activity 
for the Bureau of Reclamation. The mana- 
gers on the part of both Houses urge the 
Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget to give this matter immediate 
attention, with the view in mind of present- 
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Ing a sound development farm program in 
the budget for the fiscal year 1956. Funds 
provided in the bill may continue to be used 
for the fiscal year 1955 for the operation of 
existing development farms. 

Amendment No. 24: Restores the House 
language limiting the amounts available for 
personal services and for travel expenses and 
sets these limits at $26,000,000 and $1,000,000, 
respectively, instead of $24,000,000 and 
$300,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendments Nos. 25, 26, 27, 28, and 29: 
Reported in disagreement. 

Amendment No. 30: Strikes out House lan- 
guage, as proposed by the Senate, prohibiting 
use of funds for construction of the Glendo 
Unit. 


Operation and Maintenance 


Amendments Nos. 31 and 32: Appropriate 
$21,500,000 instead of $19,000,000 as proposed 
by the House and $23,154,000 as proposed by 
the Senate, and provide that of this amount 
$18,257,222 shall be derived from the recla- 
mation fund. 


General Administrative Expenses 


Amendment No. 33: Appropriates $4,000,- 
000 instead of $3,500,000 as proposed by the 
House and $4,300,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate. 


Administrative Provisions 


Amendment No. 34: Inserts language pro- 
posed by the Senate authorizing the purchase 
of one aircraft. 


Geological Survey 
Surveys, Investigations, and Research 

Amendment No. 35: Appropriates $25,735,- 
000 instead of $25,362,685 as proposed by the 
House and $25,860,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 36: Strikes House lan- 
guage, as proposed by the Senate, requiring 
that the expenditure of funds for the prepa- 
ration of plans and specifications for a build- 
ing o` buildings for the Geological Survey be 
subject to the enactment of lease-purchase 
or other authorizing legislation, 


Bureau of Mines 


Conservation and Development of Mineral 
Resources 


Amendment No. 37: Appropriates $13,500,- 
000 instead of $12,564,000 as proposed by the 
House and $13,650,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. Of the amount allowed $55,000 is to 
be used for completion of the mine-flood 
studies in the anthracite region of Pennsyl- 
vania and for preparation of final reports 
on this study. 


General Administrative Expenses 


Amencments Nos. 38 and 39: Appropriate 
$1,000,000 instead of $850,000 as proposed by 
the House and $1,200,000 as proposed by the 
Senate, and strike House language limiting 
funds for regional offices as proposed by the 
Senate. The conferees agree that the reduc- 
tion of $250,000 in the budget estimate is 
to be applied to the amount programed for 
regional offices. 

National Park Service 
Management and Protection 

Amendment No. 40: Appropriates $9,098,- 
390 instead of $9,000,000 as proposed by the 
House and $9,250,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. Of the amount allowed $9,000 is for 
the Coronado National Memorial in Arizona, 
$50,000 is for the soil and moisture conserva- 
tion program, and $500,000 is for the park and 
recreation programs activity. No other spe- 
cific changes have been made in the amounts 
programed for activities under this heading. 


Maintenance and Rehabilitation of Physical 
Facilities 


Amendment No. 41: Appropriates $8,425,- 
000 instead of $8,000,000 as proposed by the 
House and $8,850,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. Of the amount provided $86,500 is 
to be used for the purpose of keeping the 
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road from Narada Falls to Paradise Valley in 
Mount Rainier National Park open for winter 
use. 
Amendment No. 42: Strikes out House lan- 
guage, as proposed by the Senate, prohibiting 
the use of funds for the maintenance of 
roads other than national parkways outside 
the boundaries of the national parks and 
monuments. The managers on the part of 
both Houses are in accord with the purpose 
of such a provision but wish to allow the 
Secretary time to effectuate arrangements 
with the States involved for assuming main- 
tenarce of such approach roads wherever 
such arrangements are practical. The man- 
agers on the part of both Houses require 
a report of accomplishments in this connec- 
tion at the time of the 1956 budget presen- 
tation. 
Construction 

Amendment No. 43: Appropriates $8,056,- 
099 as proposed by the House instead of 
$8,512,099 as proposed by the Senate. The 
specific amounts agreed upon by the con- 
ferees for certain items in the program are 
as follows: 


Natchez Trace Parkway $256, 899 
Black Hills areas, Mount Rush- 


WOE SOE — 250, 000 
Roosevelt Island 50, 000 
Isle Royale - 175,000 
Colonial National Park. - 40, 000 
Carlsbad Caverns 375. 000 
Coronado National Memorial 56,000 


International Peace Gardens..... 25,000 


Funds for the Colonial National Park in- 
clude $15,000 for investigation of the struc- 
tural soundness of the Yorktown Victory 
Monument shaft by a competent engineer 
or engineering firm, and for rehabilitation 
of the structure if this is found to be prac- 
ticable from the standpoint of making it a 
safe support for a new figure at the top. 

Of the funds provided for the Carlsbad 
Caverns, $250,000 is for the construction 
of a public-use building to be completed 
within the amount allowed. The unexpend- 
ed balance of the amount provided under 
the Department of the Interior Appropria- 
tion Act, 1953, for a portion of the cost of 
constructing an airport near Grand Canyon 
National Park, Ariz., is to be programed 
for construction of a usable unit of the 
Administration-Public Information Build- 
ing in Grand Canyon National Park. 

In connection with both appropriated and 
donated funds available for acquisition of 
lands within the boundaries of areas ad- 
ministered by the Park Service, no land is 
to be taken through the condemnation pro- 
cedure where the use of such procedure is 
objected to by the owner. 

The conferees on the part of both Houses 
have agreed that the possibility of trans- 
ferring full responsibility for parkway con- 
struction to the Bureau of Public Roads 
should be explored. A report on this sub- 
ject will be expected at the time of the 
hearings on the 1956 budget. 

General Administrative Expenses 

Amendment No. 44: Appropriates $1,084,- 
000 instead of $900,000 as proposed by the 
House and $1,268,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 45: Strikes out House 
language, as proposed by the Senate, lim- 
iting the amount of funds to be available 
for payment of personal services in regional 
offices. The managers on the part of both 
Houses endorse the statement in the Senate 
report concerning regional offices. 

Fish and Wildlife Service 
Management of Resources 

Amendment No. 46: Appropriates $6,301,- 
000 instead of $6,137,000 as proposed by the 
House and $6,465,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate. Of the amount appropriated, $2,700,000 
is to be used for the activity “Propagation 
and distribution of food fishes” and $10,000 
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is to be used for the control of blackbirds in 
New Jersey. 

The managers on the part of both Houses 
insist that funds from permanent appropria- 
tions, such as the revenue from duck stamps, 
are not to be used for any activities other 
than those specifically authorized by the laws 
establishing the permanent appropriations, 

Amendment No. 47: Strikes out House lan- 
guage, as proposed by the Senate, limiting 
the amounts available for personal services 
and travel. 

Investigations of Resources 


Amendments Nos. 48 and 49: Appropriate 
$4,127,000 as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $4,027,000 as proposed by the House and 
earmark $350,000 for the lamprey eel program 
instead of $250,000 as proposed by the House 
and $400,000 as proposed by the Senate. 


Construction 


Amendment No. 50: Appropriates $300,000 
as proposed by the Senate instead of $225,000 
as proposed by the House. Of this amount, 
$20,000 is to be used for reconstruction of 
raceways at the Craig Brook, Maine, hatchery, 
and $35,000 is to be used for improvement and 
repairs at the Inks Dam hatchery near Bur- 
nette, Tex. 

General Administrative Expenses 

Amendment No. 51: Appropriates $725,000 
as proposed by the House instead of $775,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Administrative Provisions 

Amendment No. 52: Authorizes the pur- 
chase of 5 aircraft for replacement only in- 
stead of 3 as proposed by the House and 6 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Office of Territories 
Administration of Territories 

Amendment No. 53: Appropriates $3,400,- 
000 instead of $3,234,471 as proposed by the 
House and $3,575,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 

Amendment No. 54: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Alaska Public Works 

Amendment No. 55: Appropriates $9,500,000 
as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$5,000,000 as proposed by the House. 

Construction of Roads, Alaska 

Amendment No. 56: Appropriates $8,000,000 
instead of $7,000,000 as proposed by the 
House and $9,940,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Operation and Maintenance of Roads, Alaska 

Amendment No. 57: Appropriates $3,500,000 
as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$3,000,000 as proposed by the House. 

Construction Alaska Railroad 

Amendment No. 58: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Alaska Railroad Revolving Fund 

Amendments Nos. 59 and 60: Limit the 
amounts to be paid the General Manager and 
one Assistant General Manager of the rail- 
road at $13,000 and $11,000, respectively, as 
proposed by the House, instead of $14,000 and 
$12,500 as proposed by the Senate. 

Virgin Islands Public Works 

Amendment No. 61: Strikes out language 
proposed by the Senate appropriating 
$885,000 for the Virgin Islands Public Works 
Program. 


Administration, Department of the Interior 


Salaries and Expenses 


Amendment No. 62: Appropriates $2,330,000 
as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$2,200,000 as proposed by the House. 

General provisions 

Amendment No. 63: Provides for the pur- 


chase of 227 passenger motor vehicles of 
which 200 are for replacement only instead 
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of the purchase of 627 automobiles of which 
600 were for replacement only as proposed 
by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 64: Limits funds available 
for information activities to $200,000 instead 
of $100,000 as proposed by the House and 
$250,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

TITLE I—VIRGIN ISLANDS CORPORATION 
Grants 

Amendment No. 65: Appropriates $510,000 
instead of $439,924 as proposed by the House 
and $682,000 as proposed by the Senate. Of 
the amount provided $350,000 is to cover 
operating deficits of the Corporation. 

TITLE V—REDUCTIONS IN APPROPRIATIONS 
Bureau of Reclamation 

Amendment No. 66: Strikes out House 
language, as proposed by the Senate, rescind- 
ing funds appropriated in previous years for 
the Coachella division of the All-American 
Canal. 

Ben F. JENSEN, 

Ivor D. FENTON, 

Hamer H. BUDGE, 

JOHN TABER, 

MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 

W. F. NORRELL, 

CLARENCE CANNON, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the first amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 6: Page 3, lir~ 13, 
insert the following: 

“OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 

“For necessary expenses of the Offic: of the 
Solicitor, $2,469,000, to be derived by transfer 
from other appropriations made in this act 
in the sums and in the manner set forth in 
Senate Report No. 1506, 83d Congress, and in 
addition, not to exceed $100,000 shall be 
transferred from other accounts and made 
a part of this appropriation.” 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. JENSEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate No. 6, and concur therein with 
an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by said amendment insert: 

“OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 

“For necessary expenses of the Office of the 
Solicitor, $2,469,000, to be derived by trans- 
fer from other appropriations made in this 
act in the sums and in the manner set forth 
in Senate Report No. 1506, 83d Congress, 
and in addition, not to exceed $100,000 shall 
be transferred from other accounts available 
to the Department of the Interior and made 
a part of this appropriation.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senate amend- 
ments Nos. 25, 26, 27, 28, 29 and 54 be 
considered en bloc. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 26: Page 12, line 25, 
insert the following: “Provided, That not to 
exceed $53,000 shall be available toward the 
emergency rehabilitation of the Avondale 
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irrigation project, Idaho, to be repaid in full 
under conditions satisfactory to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior.” 

Senate amendment No. 26: Page 13, line 3, 
insert the following: “Provided further, That 
not to exceed $297,000 shall be available to- 
ward the emergency rehabilitation of the 
Crescent Lake Dam project, Oregon, to be 
repaid in full under conditions satisfactory 
to the Secretary of the Interior.” 

Senate amendment No. 27: Page 13, line 7, 
insert the following: “Provided further, That 
sums made available for increasing spillway 
capacity at Alamogordo Dam, Carlsbad pro- 
ject, New Mexico, for the purpose of remov- 
ing the existing flood hazard, be nonreim- 
bursable and nonreturnable.” 

Senate amendment No. 28: Page 13, line 11, 
insert the following: “: Provided further, 
That the unexpended funds appropriated for 
Savage Rapids Dam rehabilitation in Public 
Law 470, 82d Congress, second session, shall 
be available for rehabilitation of appurtenant 
canal protective works.” 

Senate amendment No. 29: Page 13, line 15, 
insert the following: “: Provided further, 
That not to exceed $45,000 of the unexpended 
funds heretofore appropriated for the James- 
town unit (North Dakota), Missouri River 
Basin project, shall be available for public 
use and safety facilities at said unit.” 

Senate amendment No. 54: Page 30, line 13, 
insert the following: 


“TRUST TERRITORY OF THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 


“For expenses necessary for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior in administration of the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands pur- 
suant to the Trusteeship Agreement approved 
by Public Law 204, 80th Congress, including 
the expenses of the High Commissioner of 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands; 
compensation and expenses of the judiciary 
of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands; 


grants to the Trust Territory of the Pacific 


Islands in addition to local revenues, for sup- 
port of governmental functions; $5,000,000: 
Provided, That all financial transactions of 
the trust territory, including such transac- 
tions of all agencies or instrumentalities 
established or utilized by such trust terri- 
tory, shall be audited by the General Ac- 
counting Office in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Budget and Accounting Act, 1921 
(42 Stat. 23), as amended, and the Account- 
ing and Auditing Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 34): 
Provided further, That the government of 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands is 
authorized to make purchases through the 
General Services Administration: Provided 
further, That appropriations available for the 
administration of the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands, may be expended for the pur- 
chase, charter, maintenance, and operation of 
aircraft and surface vessels for official pur- 
poses and for commercial transportation 
purposes found by the Secretary to be neces- 
sary in carrying out the provisions of article 
6 (2) of the trusteeship agreement approved 
by Public Law 204, 80th Congress.” 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in Sen- 
ate amendments Nos. 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 
and 54. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 58: Line 32, page 
20, strike out “$7,494,000” and insert 
“$5,400,000.” 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. JENSEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
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the Senate numbered 58, and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed by said amendment insert 
“$2,900,000.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the several 
motions was laid on the table: 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to ask to return to Senate amend- 
ment No. 6. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair must hold 
ee the gentleman’s request comes too 
ate. 


H. R. 8680, INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1955 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of House Concurrent Res- 
olution 243. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the concurrent reso- 
lution, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That in the en- 
rollment of the bill (H. R. 8680) making 
appropriations for the Department of the 
Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1955, and for other purposes, the Clerk of 
the House is authorized and directed to 
make the following correction: 

In connection with Senate amendment 
No. 7, insert $24,314,000 instead of $23,314,- 
000 as recommended in report of the com- 
mittee on conference. 


The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 


FIRST INTERNATIONAL INSTRU- 
MENT CONGRESS AND EXPOSI- 
TION, PHILADELPHIA 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
Lask unanimous consent for the immedi- 
ate consideration of the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 256) to permit articles im- 
ported from foreign countries for the 
purpose of exhibition at the First Inter- 
national Instrument Congress and Ex- 
position, Philadelphia, Pa., to be ad- 
mitted without payment of tariff, and 
for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, etc., That any article which is 
imported from a foreign country for the pur- 
pose of exhibition at the First International 
Instrument Congress and Exposition, to be 
held at Philadelphia, Pa., from September 13 
to September 25, 1954, inclusive, by the In- 
strument Society of America, a corporation, 
or for use in constructing, or 
maintaining foreign exhibits at such exposi- 
tion, upon which there is a tariff or customs 
duty, shall be admitted without payment of 
such tariff or customs duty or any fees or 
charges, under such regulations as the Secre- 


tary of the Treasury shall prescribe. 
Sec. 2. It shall be lawful at any time dur- 


ing or within 3 months after the close of 
such exposition to sell within the area of 
the exposition any articles provided for 
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herein, subject to such regulations for the 
security of the revenue and for the collec- 
tion of import duties as the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall prescribe. All such articles, 
when withdrawn for consumption or use in 
the United States, shall be subject to the 
duties, if any, imposed upon such articles by 
the revenue laws in force at the date of their 
withdrawal; and on such articles which shall 
have suffered diminution or deterioration 
from incidental handling or exposure, the 
duties, if payable, shall be assessed according 
to the appraised value at the time of with- 
drawal from entry hereunder for consump- 
tion or entry under the general tariff law. 

Sec. 3. Imported articles provided for 
herein shall not be subject to any marking 
requirements of the general tariff laws, ex- 
cept when such articles are withdrawn for 
consumption or use in the United States, in 
which case they shall not be released from 
customs custody until properly marked, but 
no additional duty shall be assessed because 
such articles were not sufficiently marked 
when imported into the United States. 

Sec, 4. At any time within 3 months after 
the close of the exposition, any article en- 
tered hereunder may be abandoned to the 
United States or destroyed under customs 
supervision, whereupon any duties on such 
article shall be remitted. . 

Sec. 5. Articles which have been admitted 
without payment of duty for exhibition un- 
der any tarif law and which have remained 
in continuous customs custody or under a 
customs exhibition bond and imported arti- 
cles in bonded warehouses under the general 
tariff law may be accorded the privilege of 
transfer to and entry for exhibition at such 
exposition, under such regulations as the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe. 

Sec. 6. The Instrument Society of America, 
a corporation, shall be deemed, for customs 
purposes only, to be the sole consignee of all 
merchandise imported under the provisions 
of this act. The actual and necessary cus- 
toms charges for labor, services, and other 
expenses in connection with the entry, ex- 
amination, appraisement, release, or custody, 
together with the necessary charge for sal- 
aries of customs officers and employees in 
connection with the supervision, custody of, 
and accounting for, articles imported under 
the provisions of this act, shall be reim- 
bursed by the Instrument Society of America, 
a corporation, to the United States, under 
regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. Receipts from such reim- 
bursements shall be deposited as refunds to 
the appropriation from which paid, in the 
manner provided for in section 524 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended (19 U. S. O., 
sec. 1524). 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
this joint resolution follows the pattern 
of previous legislation enacted by the 
Congress in connection with various in- 
ternational exhibitions, expositions, and 
fairs held in the United States. It has 
long been the policy of the Congress to 
facilitate the participation of foreign 
countries in international expositions 
held in the United States by permitting 
articles intended for display at these ex- 
positions to be entered free of import 
duties and charges under safeguarding 
regulations of the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury. 

The First International Instrument 
Congress and Exposition is to be held 
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at Philadelphia, Pa., from September 13 
to September 25, 1954, inclusive, by the 
Instrument Society of America, a corpo- 
ration. 

The joint resolution provides that the 
imported articles shall not be subject 
to marking requirements of the general 
tariff laws except when such articles are 
withdrawn for consumption or use in the 
United States. Articles so admitted may 
be lawfully sold at any time during or 
within 3 months after the close of the 
exposition, subject to such regulations 
for the security of the revenue and for 
the collection of import duties as the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe. 

The language of the resolution is pat- 
terned on language approved in earlier 
legislation providing for the free im- 
portation of goods for display at other 
expositions or world fairs. 

The joint resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 8 


WASHINGTON STATE FOURTH 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
Task unanimous consent for the immedi- 
ate consideration of the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 537) to permit articles im- 
ported from foreign countries for the 
purpose of exhibition at the Washington 
State Fourth International Trade Fair, 
Seattle, Wash., to be admitted without 
payment of tariff, and for other pur- 


poses. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, etc., That all articles which shall 
be imported from foreign countries for the 
purpose of exhibition at the Washington 
State Fourth International Trade Fair, to be 
held at Seattle, Wash., from March 11 to 
March 26, 1955, inclusive, by the Interna- 
tional Trade Fair, Inc., a corporation, or for 
use in constructing, installing, or maintain- 
ing foreign exhibits at the said trade fair, 
upon which articles there shall be a tariff or 
customs duty, shall be admitted without 
payment of such tariff, customs duty, fees, or 
charges under such regulations as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall prescribe; but it 
shall be lawful at any time during or within 
3 months after the close of the said trade 
fair to sell within the area of the trade fair 
any articles provided for herein, subject to 
such regulations for the security of the reve- 
nue and for the collection of import duties 
as the Secretary of the Treasury shall pre- 
scribe: Provided, That all such articles when 
withdrawn for consumption or use in the 
United States, shall be subject to the duties, 
if any, imposed upon such articles by the 
revenue laws in force at the date of their 
withdrawal; and on such articles which shall 
have suffered diminution or deterioration 
from incidental handling or exposure, the 
duties, if payable, shall be assessed accord- 
ing to the appraised value at the time of 
withdrawal from entry hereunder for con- 
sumption or entry under the general tariff 
law: Provided further, That imported ar- 
ticles provided for herein shall not be sub- 
ject to any marking requirements of the 
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general tariff laws, except when such articles 
are withdrawn for consumption or use in the 
United States, in which case they shall not 
be released from customs custody until 
properly marked, but no additional duty 
shall be assessed because such articles were 
not sufficiently marked when imported into 
the United States: Provided further, That at 
any time during or within 3 months after 
the close of the trade fair, any article en- 
tered hereunder may be abandoned to the 
Government or destroyed under customs su- 
pervision, whereupon any duties on such 
article shall be remitted: Provided further, 
That articles which have been admitted 
without payment of duty for exhibition un- 
der any tariff law and which have remained 
in continuous customs custody or under a 
customs exhibition bond and imported ar- 
ticles in bonded warehouses under the gen- 
eral tariff law may be accorded the privilege 
of transfer to and entry for exhibition at the 
said trade fair under such regulations as the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe: 
And provided further, That the International 
Trade Fair, Inc., a corporation, shall be 
deemed, for customs purposes only, to be the 
sole consignee of all merchandise imported 
under the provisions of this joint resolution, 
and that the actual and necessary customs 
charges for labor, services, and other ex- 
penses in connection with the entry, exami- 
nation, appraisement, release, or custody, to- 
gether with the necessary charges for salaries 
of customs Officers and employees in connec- 
tion with the supervision, custody of, and 
accounting for, articles imported under the 
provisions of this joint resolution, shall be 
reimbursed by the International Fair Trade, 
Inc., a corporation, to the Government of the 
United States under regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
that receipts from such reimbursements 
shall be deposited as refunds to the appro- 
priation from which paid, in the manner 
provided for in section 524, Tariff Act of 1930, 
as amended (U. S. C., 1946 ed., title 19, sec. 
1524). 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
this joint resolution follows the pattern 
of previous legislation enacted by the 
Congress in connection with various 
international exhibitions, expositions, 
and fairs held in the United States. It 
has long been the policy of the Congress 
to facilitate the participation of foreign 
countries in international expositions 
held in the United States by permitting 
articles intended for display at these 
expositions to be entered free of import 
duties and charges under safeguarding 
regulations of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

The Washington State Fourth Inter- 
national Trade Fair is to be held at 
Seattle, Wash., from March 11 to March 
25, 1955, inclusive, by the International 
Trade Fair, Inc. This corporation, in the 
interest of greater international collab- 
oration in the interchange of newly de- 
veloped products, will assemble a number 
of products from the Far East for the 
purpose of educating the American 
people concerning these items. 

The joint resolution provides that the 
imported articles shall not be subject to 
marking requirements of the general 
tariff laws except when such articles are 
withdrawn for consumption or use in the 
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United States. Articles so admitted may 
be lawfully sold at any time during or 
within 3 months after the close of the 
trade fair, subject to such regulations 
for the security of the revenue and for 
the collection of import duties as the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe. 

The language of the resolution is iden- 
tical in terms with that approved in 
earlier legislation providing for the free 
importation of goods for display at other 
expositions or world fairs. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE-SAMPLE 
FAIR, DALLAS, TEX. 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the joint resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 545) to permit articles 
imported from foreign countries for the 
purpose of exhibition at the Interna- 
tional Trade-Sample Fair, Dallas, Tex., 
to be admitted without payment of tariff, 
and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, 
as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That all articles which shall 
be imported from foreign countries for the 
purpose of exhibition at the International 
Trade-Sample Fair to be held at Dallas, Tex., 
in 1955, or for use in constructing, installing, 
or maintaining foreign exhibits at such fair, 
upon which articles there shall be a tariff 
or customs duty, shall be admitted without 
payment of such tariff or customs duty or 
any fees or charges, under such regulations 
as the Secretary of the Treasury shall pre- 
scribe. It shall be lawful at any time dur- 
ing or within 3 months after the close of 
such fair to sell within the area of such fair 
any articles provided for herein, subject to 
such regulations for the security of the reve- 
nue and for the collection of import duties 
as the Secretary of the Treasury shall pre- 
scribe: Provided, That all such articles, when 
withdrawn for consumption or use in the 
United States, shall be subject to the duties, 
if any, imposed upon such articles by the 
revenue laws in force at the date of their 
withdrawal; and on any articles which shall 
have suffered diminution or deterioration 
from incidental handling or exposure, the 
duties, if payable, shall be assessed accord- 
ing to the appraised value at the time of 
withdrawal from entry hereunder for con- 
sumption or entry under the general tariff 
law: Provided further, That imported arti- 
cles provided for herein shall not be subject 
to any marking requirements of the general 
tariff laws, except when such articles are 
withdrawn for consumption or use in the 
United States, in which case they shall not 
be released from customs custody until prop- 
erly marked, but no additional duty shall 
be assessed because such articles were not 
sufficiently marked when imported into the 
United States: Provided further, That at any 
time during or within 3 months after the 
close of such fair, any article entered here- 
under may be abandoned to the Government 
or destroyed under customs supervision, 
whereupon any duties on such articles shall 
be remitted: Provided further, That articles 
which have been admitted without payment 
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of duty for exhibition under any tariff law 
and which have remained in continuous cus- 
toms custody or under a customs exhibition 
bond and imported articles in bonded ware- 
houses under the general tariff law may be 
accorded the privilege of transfer to and entry 
for exhibition at such fair under such regu- 
lations as the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
prescribe: And provided further, That the 
International Trade-Sample Fair shall be 
deemed, for customs purposes only, to be the 
sole consignee of all merchandise imported 
under the provisions of this joint resolution, 
and the actual and necessary customs charges 
for labor, services, and other expenses in con- 
nection with the entry, examination, ap- 
praisement, release, or custody, together with 
the necessary charges for salaries of customs 
officers and employees in connection with 
the supervision, custody of, and accounting 
for, articles imported under the provisions 
of this joint resolution, shall be reimbursed 
by the International Trade-Sample Fair to 
the Government of the United States under 
regulations to be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury; and receipts from such 
reimbursements shall be deposited as re- 
funds to the appropriation from which paid, 
in the manner provided for in section 524 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended (19 
U. S. C., sec. 1524). 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
this joint resolution follows the pattern 
of previous legislation enacted by the 
Congress in connection with various in- 
ternational exhibitions, expositions, and 
fairs held in the United States. It has 
long been the policy of the Congress to 
facilitate the participation of foreign 
countries in international expositions 
held in the United States by permitting 
articles intended for display at these 
expositions to be entered free of import 
duties and charges under safeguarding 
regulations of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

The joint resolution provides that the 
imported articles shall not be subject to 
marking requirements of the general 
tariff laws except when such articles are 
withdrawn for consumption or use in the 
United States. Articles so admitted may 
be lawfully sold at any time during or 
within 3 months after the close of the 
fair, subject to such regulations for the 
security of the revenue and for the col- 
lection of import duties as the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall prescribe. 

The language of the resolution is pat- 
terned on language approved in earlier 
legislation providing for the free im- 
portation of goods for display at other 
expositions or world fairs. 

The joint resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
meron to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 


TO AMEND PARAGRAPH 1539 OF THE 
TARIFF ACT OF 1930 WITH RE- 
SPECT TO FOOTWEAR 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 6465) 
to amend paragraph 1530 of the Tariff 
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Act of 1930 with respect to footwear, with 
a Senate amendment, and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert “That paragraph 1530 (e) of the Tariff 
Act of 1934, as amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: ‘For the purposes 
of this paragraph and any existing or future 
proclamation of the President relating there- 
to, footwear of which a major portion, in 
area, of the basic wearing surface of the 
outer soles (that part of the article, not in- 
cluding the heel, that is designed to be the 
basic wearing surface and to resist wear on 
contact with any surface) is composed of 
india rubber or any substitute for rubber, or 
both, shall be deemed to have soles wholly or 
in chief value of india rubber or substitutes 
for rubber.’ The foregoing amendment shall 
enter into force as soon as practicable, on 
a date to be specified by the President in a 
notice to the Secretary of the Treasury fol- 
lowing such negotiations as may be neces- 
sary to effect a modification or termination 
of any international obligations of the 
United States with which the amendment 
might conflict, but in any event not later 
than 180 days after the passage of this act.” 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the House bill was intended to close an 
apparent loophole in the tariff laws 
which permits foreign producers to in- 
sert a leather filler in rubber footwear 
and thus escape the duty applicable to 
such footwear. The Senate amendment 
has two purposes: 

First, it limits the change in classifi- 
cation to rubber-soled footwear with 
fabric uppers such as tennis shoes, 
sneakers, and so forth. This, of course, 
waa the original purpose of the House 

ill. 

Second. The Senate amendment pro- 
vides an opportunity up to 180 days to 
effect modification or termination of any 
international obligations with which the 
bill might conflict. The Departments 
of State and Treasury originally object- 
ed to the bill but have withdrawn their 
objections in view of this amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was agreed 
to, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 


SUSPENSION OF CERTAIN IMPORT 
TAXES ON COPPER 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 7709) 
to continue until the close of June 30, 
1956, the suspension of certain import 
taxes on copper, with a Senate amend- 
ment, and concur in the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Line 7, strike out “1956” and insert 1955.“ 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act to 
continue until the close of June 30, 1955, 
the suspension of certain import taxes on 


copper.” 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the Senate amendment simply provides 
for a 1-year suspension of the copper 
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duty instead of the 2-year suspension 
voted by the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was agreed 
to, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table, 


REVISING THE ORGANIC ACT OF 
THE VIRGIN ISLANDS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. DEWART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (S. 3378) to re- 
vise the Organic Act of the Virgin Islands 
of the United States, with a House 
amendment thereto, insist on the House 
amendment, and agree to the conference 
asked by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? The Chair hears none, and 
appoints the following conferees: 
Messrs. D’EwarT, SAYLOR, BERRY, ENGLE, 
and BENTSEN. 


CONTINUANCE OF CIVIL GOVERN- 
MENT FOR THE TRUST TERRI- 
TORY OF THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 


Mr. DEWART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 3318) to 
provide for a continuance of civil gov- 
ernment for the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands. 

Permit me to state that I have con- 
sulted both the majority and minority 
leaders on this bill and it is reported 
unanimously by the committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Whereas pursuant to the authority of 
Public Law 204, 80th Congress, approved July 
18, 1947, the President approved a trustee- 
ship agreement for the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands between the United States 
Government and the Security Council of the 
United Nations; and 

Whereas responsibility for civil adminis- 
tration of the trust territory was vested in 
the Secretary of the Navy by Executive Or- 
der No. 9875 of July 18, 1947; and 

Whereas responsibility for such adminis- 
tration was transferred to the Secretary of 
the Interior, effective July 1, 1951, by Execu- 
tive Order No. 10265 of June 29, 1951, as 
amended by Executive Order No. 10408 of 
November 10, 1952, and Executive Order No. 
10470 of July 17, 1953: Therefore 

Be it enacted, etc., That until Congress 
shall further provide for the government of 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, all 
executive, legislative, and judicial authority 
necessary for the civil administration of the 
trust territory shall continue to be vested 
in such person or persons and shall be exer- 
cised in such manner and through such 
agency or agencies as the President of the 
United States may direc* or authorize. 

SEC. 2. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums, not in excess of 
$7,500,000 per year, as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
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passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

Mr. DEWART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a similar House 
bill (H. R. 8754) be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 


THE AIR FORCE ACADEMY 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, on 
last Thursday the Secretary of the Air 
Force, Hon. Harold E. Talbott, an- 
nounced that the Air Force Academy 
would be located at Colorado Springs, 
Colo. I am, indeed, proud and happy to 
have the Academy located in Colorado, 
and in my district. 

The selection of Colorado Springs as 
the site for the Academy was made after 
a most exhaustive and comprehensive 
investigation of all of the places men- 
tioned as possible sites. I understand 
that in the beginning there were some 
400 of these sites being checked. 

Several years ago a board reduced the 
number under consideration to seven, 
and at that time Colorado Springs was 
one of the cities on the list. However, no 
action was taken on this report. 

Under the terms of Public Law 325, 
83d Congress, we authorized the Air 
Force Academy for the first time. The 
Secretary of Air was instructed to ap- 
point a commission consisting of five 
members to recommend a site. Under 
this bill, the Secretary was required to 
designate the site recommended by the 
commission if the recommendation was 
unanimous. The commission failed to 
agree on a site, but did recommend three, 
as provided under the terms of the law. 
This left the responsibility on the Sec- 
retary to name the site. After personally 
visiting all three of the sites and check- 
ing on every possible detail, the Secre- 
tary made his announcement that the 
Academy would be placed near Colorado 
Springs. 

I fully realize that there are many fine 
sites in this country for the Air Academy. 
Those of you who have visited Colorado 
Springs will, I am sure, understand why 
the Secretary decided on Colorado as the 
site for the Academy, and why Colorado 
Springs has always received favorable 
consideration as the most desirable loca- 
tion for the Academy. 

We are fully aware of the heavy re- 
sponsibilities we must assume in seeing 
that the boys attending this Academy 
have the finest possible environment in 
which to build character and develop to 
the fullest their minds and bodies. We 
intend to discharge this obligation to the 
very best of our ability. The entire 
State of Colorado recognizes this respon- 
sibility and intends to cooperate to the 
fullest extent in making these boys feel 
at home in our midst. 
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I feel confident that the boys you ap- 
point to the Air Academy are going to 
enjoy their 4 years in Colorado Springs. 
They will find a most friendly people, 
who will welcome every opportunity to 
assist them. There are many scenic 
attractions in and near Colorado Springs 
which will be of great interest and pleas- 
ure to these boys. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that the Secre- 
tary will never have reason to regret his 
decision in placing the Air Academy in 
Colorado. Our people have already set 
high standards for hospitality and coop- 
eration with the military that will be 
fully maintained. We are proud of the 
fact that we have been selected for this 
important assignment, and we know you 
will also be proud of the Academy when 
it is completed. 


UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES HEAR- 
INGS IN SEATTLE 


Mr.PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Members of this body know, the House 
Un-American Activities Committee re- 
cently visited the west coast and held 
hearings in my district in Seattle. 

Prior community support of the hear- 
ings, as evidenced by some 350 letters 
and telegrams of support from various 
organizations and labor unions, indi- 
cated the attitude of the public and fore- 
shadowed the success of the hearings. 
The members of the press, radio, and 
television contributed greatly to its effec- 
tiveness. Subsequently, I have received 
a great many letters from constituents, 
and I am pleased to advise the House of 
the extremely favorable public reaction 
to this congressional investigation. As 
might have been expected, however, the 
King County chapter of the Americans 
for Democratic Action issued a state- 
ment that this hearing “deserved neither 
admiration nor respect.” 

Attempts to discredit the committee 
as partisan were promptly dispelled by 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
DoxLEI, who issued a clear statement 
which certainly added to public under- 
standing. The fairness, patience, and 
dignity exhibited by the chairman and 
members of the subcommittee were most 
favorably recognized. 

Of course, it was a great shock to 
those who wrote me to discover the ex- 
tent of Communist Party membership 
and the devious manner in which this 
menace from within has operated. 

Emphatically, my constituents have 
impressed upon me their concern lest 
this foreign-controlled plot to overthrow 
our constitutional government be aided 
and abetted by dupes and coddlers. I 
know, thanks to House committee inves- 
tigations such as this, that the legislative 
branch of our Government can enact 
laws within the framework and protec- 
tion of due process which will allow the 
executive branch to meet the Communist 
threat. 
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Surely no one doubts that with proper 
laws, President Eisenhower and the other 
officials of the executive branch can cope 
with the threat posed by the web of sub- 
version this administration inherited. 

I compliment the House Un-American 
Activities Committee on its fair and 
effective investigations in Seattle. 


RESOLUTIONS TO INVESTIGATE 
HATE PROPAGANDA 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point on two resolutions I 
introduced today dealing with hate 
propaganda against religious and racial 
groups being sent through the mails. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing two resolutions dealing 
with hate literature against religious 
and minority groups now being trans- 
mitted in large quantities through the 
mails. While our attention is being held 
by the effort to expose Communists and 
subversives and root them out of key 
positions, the lunatic fringe on the right- 
wing is having a field day. The deep 
current concern of the country with con- 
gressional investigations of communism 
and subversion and the protest against 
the excesses in such investigation appear 
to be giving hatemongers and bigots the 
opportunity they have sought to parade 
their anti-Protestant, anti-Catholic, 
anti-Semitic, and anti-Negro material 
through the mails under the guise of 
participation in the anti-Communist 
struggle. The vicious material going 
through the mails originates abroad and 
in the United States. 

One of the resolutions is a resolution 
of inquiry asking the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to give the answers to the following 
questions: 

First. Are the mails being used for the 
purpose of disseminating false and de- 
famatory statements as to depravity, 
criminality, lack of virtue, or lack of 
patriotism attributed to citizens as a 
class of any race, color, creed, religion, 
or national origin? 

Second. Are the mails being used for 
the purpose of disseminating such ma- 
terial seeking to overthrow by force or 
subversion the constitutional govern- 
ment of the United States? 

Third. Is such material going through 
the mails from outside the United States 
to destinations within the United States? 

Fourth. Are the laws of the United 
States relating to the transmission of 
such material adequate to prevent its 
being transmitted and distributed 
through the mails within the United 
States? 

Fifth. What measures does the Post- 
master General recommend be taken by 
the Congress in order to make the laws 
adequate to bar such material from the 
mails? 

The second resolution calls for an in- 
vestigation to be made by the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice of the use of the mails for the pur- 
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pose of disseminating false and defam- 
atory statements as to the depravity, 
criminality, lack of virtue, or lack of 
patriotism attributed to citizens as a 
class of any race, color, creed, religion, 
or national origin. 

For example, one of the most virulent 
of these publications, anti-Semitic in 
nature, recently transmitted, I under- 
stand, in a number of about 500,000 
through the United States mails, origi- 
nated and is marked as originating in 
Norrviken, Sweden. It is an old-fash- 
ioned hate document carried through 
the mails and widely distributed within 
the United States. There are regular 
publications published in various States 
and going through the mails which 
carry this vicious propaganda as a reg- 
ular thing. This and other examples of 
similar material may be inspected at my 
office. 

The Supreme Court has held in the 
case of Beauharnais against Illinois, de- 
cided on April 28, 1952, that the distri- 
bution of material exposing the citizens 
of any race, color, or religion, to con- 
tempt, derision, or obloquy can be made 
a criminal offense. We are and properly 
so very partial to free speech and free 
expression but this does not mean that 
we should not define criminal libel for 
what it is or that we should not prohibit 
the use of the mails to incitement to such 
hatred and division as to threaten the 
very foundations of our country. My 
resolutions propose that the Postmaster 
General give us the facts and that the 
House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service investigate. I am confident 
that with the facts in hand the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service 
will give the matter its early and de- 
served attention. 


FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF BE- 
GINNING OF WORLD WAR I 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
this is the anniversary of the firing of 
2 shots by a political maniac 5,000 
miles from our shores that involved us 
in 2 world wars and cost the lives of 
over half a million Americans. Forty 
years ago today Woodrow Wilson was 
the President of the United States. We 
were a peaceful and a happy people, 
pursuing the ways of peace and believing 
that at last this old world of ours had 
reached the end of the century-long road 
of man’s destruction of his fellow man on 
battlefields. Then came the firing of 
these two shots. The dream was ended; 
history had taken another turn. Mr. 
Speaker, the dream of the American peo- 
ple 40 years ago is still the dream of 
the American people. The realization 
of that dream, the end of war and the 
bringing of the permanent peace, is the 
challenge that this generation in this 
Nation under God must, and will, 
achieve. 
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EXPLANATION OF VOTE 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the reauest of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, in order that my position may 
be known on legislation reflected by the 
following rollcalls, I should like to be 
recorded as having voted “yea” on roll- 
call Nos. 3, 15, and 17; “nay” on rollcall 
No. 21; “yea” on rolicall Nos. 25, 29, 41, 
43, 47, 51, 52, 66, 69; and “nay” on rollcall 
Nos. 70, 72, and 74. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED BY THE SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
announce that, pursuant to the author- 
ity granted him on Thursday, June 24, 
1954, he did on June 25, 1954, sign the 
following enrolled bill and joint resolu- 
tion of the Senate: 

S. 3476. An act to provide for the ad- 
vancement of Comdr. Donald B. MacMillan, 
United States Naval Reserve, retired, to the 
grade of rear admiral on the Naval Reserve 
retired list. 

S. J. Res. 167. Joint resolution to amend 
the National Housing Act, as amended, and 
for other purposes. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1954 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up House Resolution 600 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 9678) 
to promote the security and foreign policy 
of the United States by furnishing assistance 
to friendly nations, and for other purposes, 
and all points of order against said bill are 
hereby waived. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and continue 
not to exceed 5 hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority members of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


CALL OF THE HOUS. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Obviously a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 88] 

Abbitt Fulton Martin 
Albert Garmatz Mason 
Angell Granahan Meader 
Barden Grant Merrow 
Earrett Green Miller, Md. 
Battle Gwinn Miller, Nebr. 
Beamer Hale Miller, N. Y. 
Becker Harden Morgan 
Bonin Eays, Ohio Morrison 
Bosch Heller Murray 
Buchanan Herlong Norblad 
Burdick Hillings O'Brien, N. Y. 
Busbey Hinshaw Osmers 
Byrne, Penn. Horan Perkins 
Camp James Pfost 
Canfield Kean Philbin 
Chatham Kearns Phillips 
Chudoff Kersten, Wis. Pillion 
Cooley Kluczynski Powell 
Corbett Krueger Radwan 
Cotton Lantaff 
Coudert Latham Riley 
Curtis, Mo LeCompte Robsion, Ky 
Curtis, Nebr, Lesinski St. 
Davis, Ga Long Scott 
Davis, Wis. Lucas Small 
Dingell Lyle Sutton 

d McConnell Taylor 
Dorn, N. Y. McCulloch Vursell 
Fallon McIntire Wainwright 
Feighan Machro Weichel 
Fernandez Madden Williams, Miss. 
Frelinghuysen uson Wilson, Tex. 
Friedel Mailliard 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 322 
Members have answered to their names, 
@ quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with, 


REPUBLICAN CONFERENCE 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Hope]. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I have asked 
for this time to announce that the Re- 
publican conference which was to be 
held this afternoon has been postponed 
until further notice. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to yield 1 minute 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. OAK- 
MANI. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


DISCRIMINATORY TOLLS ON INTER- 
STATE TRUCK TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Speaker, in his 
state of the Union message, President 
Eisenhower stood here in the House last 
January 7 and told us: 

The American economy is one of the won- 
ders of the world. It undergirds our inter- 
national position, our military security, and 


the standard of living of every citizen. This 
administration is determined to keep our 


economy strong and to keep it growing. 
I want to speak briefly today about a 


very real and serious threat to our econ- 
omy which has been raised in some of 
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the States and then to propose a remedy 
which is open to us here in the Congress. 

This threat is the erection of barriers 
against the free flow of interstate com- 
merce in the form of ton-mile, weight- 
distance, axle-mile, and similar third- 
structure highway use taxes being levied 
by some States over and above motor fuel 
taxes and registration fees. These taxes 
amount to discriminatory tolls on inter- 
state truck transportation and they men- 
ace the strong and growing economy that 
the President is pledged to maintain. 
These discriminatory tolls are imposed 
on trucks traveling in interstate com- 
merce over highways built with Federal- 
aid dollars in contravention of Mr. 
Eisenhower's stated aims and of the long 
established policy of Congress to promote 
the free and healthy flow of commerce 
among the States. 

These discriminatory taxes literally 
make toll roads out of public roads for 
certain classes of vehicles. They are far 
different from the tolls imposed on some 
of our new superhighways, built without 
Federal-aid funds, where the motorist 
pays a fee which he recovers in the form 
of better gasoline mileage, more expedi- 
tious travel, and less wear and tear on 
the vehicle. 

Freedom of movement among the 
States was one of the underlying princi- 
ples in the formation of our Union. The 
States themselves historically have made 
an effort to preserve this freedom of 
movement. Highway transportation has 
become an increasingly vital factor in 
our overall economy and a key reason 
why it has grown in importance year by 
year has been the cooperative attitude of 
the States in allowing the free movement 
of motor vehicles. 

The ability to produce, and the ability 
to distribute that which is produced, are 
the twin foundations of this country’s 
high standard of living and its high rank 
among the powers of the world. 

The importance of our ability to pro- 
duce is etched indelibly in the minds of 
all of us. In the mind of many Ameri- 
cans, in fact, production is a one-word 
explanation of this country’s great pow- 
er. They believe, with the late Wendell 
L. Willkie, that only the productive can 
be strong, and only the strong can be 
free.” Americans, therefore, view with 
interest anything that may enhance our 
ability to produce, and view with con- 
cern anything which might impair that 
ability. 

Although production without distri- 
bution is worthless, the importance of 
distribution does not appear to be so 
clearly appreciated, and threats to the 
continued efficiency of our distribution 
system do not arouse the attention which 
they deserve. 

It is our distribution system, the great- 
est in the world, which has made the 
United States one big market place for 
all the good things produced by all our 
farms and factories. In some countries— 
much smaller countries—people actually 
starve in some sections while there is 
plenty in other sections, simply because 
there is no way of getting to them the 
things they need. 

Here in our Nation it does not matter 
who you are or where you live, that which 
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is available for any of us is available to 
all of us, and at approximately the same 
price. 

Our great American railroads, our air- 
lines, our water carriers, our pipelines— 
all of these are parts of our distribution 
system. The other vital part, with which 
I am seriously concerned, is highway 
transportation. In a relatively short 
span of years, America literally has be- 
come a Nation which moves on rubber- 
tired wheels. 

Highway transportation of both people 
and goods has become an integral and 
indispensable part of the American 
economy, the American way of life. 
Moreover, our highways and the millions 
of vehicles that roll over them are essen- 
tial to the defense and survival of this 
Nation. 

In my judgment, third-structure high- 
way use taxes threaten to retard seri- 
ously, if not destroy, substantial seg- 
ments of highway transportation. These 
taxes, or discriminatory tolls, imposed by 
some States place heavy burdens upon 
the interstate movement of commercial 
motor vehicles, leading to retaliatory 
actions by other States. Unless these 
developments are thwarted now, in their 
earlier stages, we could well see a virtual 
breakdown of interstate commerce by 
motor vehicles, and a resultant increase 
in transportation costs and the cost of 
living. 

In the early days of the automobile, a 
number of States required any vehicle 
operating in the State to have a license 
plate issued by that State. Such actions 
brought movement of automobiles be- 
tween States almost to a standstill. The 
situation was chaotic, so the States 
worked out agreements among them- 
selves to solve the problem. 

These reciprocity agreements simply 
embrace the Golden Rule and a good 
neighbor policy. Under their terms, one 
State simply says to another: “If you 
do not require automobiles from our 
State to be licensed in your State, we will 
not require automobiles from your State 
to be licensed in our State.” It was as 
simple as that, and by 1928 every State 
in the Union was a party to what had 
become a nationwide agreement. 

Until recently a substantially similar 
reciprocity program has prevailed with 
respect to the interstate movement of 
motor trucks. 

Motor vehicle reciprocity has made 
possible the tremendous growth of the 
entire automotive industry. Reciprocity 
has been a key factor in bringing about 
the tremendous growth of our rubber, oil, 
and other related industries which figure 
so prominently in our whole economy. 

Reciprocity has made possible the in- 
creasingly free movement of people and 
goods all over the country, and such 
movement has contributed immeasur- 
ably to our social and economic welfare. 

The reciprocity agreements under 
which freight-carrying motor vehicles 
operate are today in serious jeopardy be- 
cause a limited number of States have 
seen fit to take unilateral actions which 
violate the agreements through the im- 
position of discriminatory tolls in the 
form of third-structure highway use 
taxes. 
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These States have not violated the 
agreement by requiring trucks from 
other States to purchase additional 
license plates. They have done it by 
enacting laws requiring trucks from 
other States to pay special mileage taxes 
which frequently exceed, on an annual 
basis, the cost of a license plate. 

These actions by a few States, these 
clear and deliberate violations of the 
reciprocity principles which have enabled 
the United States to grow and prosper, 
naturally are resented bitterly by other 
States which believe in these principles 
and want to live up to the agreements. 

Some States have moved quickly with 
retaliatory actions against the violating 
States. They can scarcely be blamed for 
replying in kind. Other States have 
shown more restraint and are waiting 
hopefully to see if the matter cannot be 
resolved amicably. 

In the meantime, interstate truck op- 
eration is being seriously damaged. 
For-hire trucking companies have been 
bankrupted in some instances. Other 
firms have been forced to move to other 
States in order to remain in business. 
Many more are struggling to survive as 
pawns in a game of border warfare that 
is reminiscent of the Balkan States of 
Europe. 

Tempers have flared, personalities 
have become involved, and the situation 
is getting worse instead of better; in- 
deed, it has become so serious as to 
threaten some of the basic and funda- 
mental principles upon which the Na- 
tional Government was founded. It is 
a situation which demands the urgent 
attention of the Congress of the United 
States. 

For a great many years Congress has 
recognized the importance of an ade- 
quate and efficient system of interstate 
highway transportation. This recogni- 
tion has been reflected in large appro- 
priations granted to the States on a 
matching basis to aid in the construc- 
tion and improvement of an adequate 
highway system. 

The 1952 Federal Aid Highway Act— 
providing for fiscal 1954 and 1955—in- 
cluded the first specific appropriation 
for the national system of interstate 
highways in the amount of $25 million 
annually. The 1954 Federal Aid High- 
way Act increased the amount for this 
specific purpose to $175 million an- 
nually—an increase of 700 percent. 
Further, the 1954 Federal Aid Highway 
Act, for the first time since Federal mo- 
tor fuel taxes were levied, appropriated 
road funds in an amount equal to or in 
excess of collections from these taxes. 
In the 20 previous years, the Federal 
Government had diverted one half of 
the total $9 billion collected in motor 
fuel taxes to the general purposes of 
government. 

The total amount of Federal highway 
aid also has just been substantially in- 
creased. Whereas the appropriations 
for fiscal 1954 and 1955 were $575 mil- 
lion annually, the appropriations for 


fiscal 1956 and 1957 are $875 million 
annually. The increase alone makes 
money available to the individual States 
in amounts which exceed the revenues 
derived by certain States from the 


special controversial discriminatory toll 
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levies which a few of them are assess- 
ing. 

Thus, as President Eisenhower has 
said: 

The Federal Government is continuing its 
central role in the Federal highway aid 
program. 


It is getting its appropriations and 
its procedures in good order. On the 
other hand, the Federal efforts to pro- 
mote the general welfare and provide 
for the national defense by developing 
a good network of interstate highways 
knitting our States together into a 
strong union are being obstructed by the 
aforementioned artificial barriers to the 
unhampered movement of interstate 
commerce. 

Now, there is something which Con- 
gress has every right to do—something 
which, in my opinion, it is duty-bound 
to do, to help correct this situation. 

The Federal highway aid program 
since its inception as a full-scale activ- 
ity in 1916 has carried with it certain 
limitations on the States use of feder- 
ally granted moneys for highway aid. 
These limitations are in basic recogni- 
tion of the necessity of the States con- 
forming to prescribed qualifications in 
order that the purpose of Federal high- 
way aid will be fulfilled. 

The initial requirement of importance 
was contained in the original act of 1916. 
It provided that each State, to share in 
the appropriations, must first establish 
a State highway department adequate 
in the opinion of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, under whom the first Federal 
Aid Act was administered. 

The act of 1921 contained a prohibi- 
tion against the use of Federal moneys 
for the construction of toll roads. 

The Hayden-Cartwright Act of 1934, 
an amendment to the Federal Aid Act, 
contained a provision directed against 
diversion by the States of highway taxes 
to nonhighway purposes. 

These and similar restrictions clearly 
establish both the right and the duty 
of Congress to qualify its grants-in-aid 
to assure that the congressional objec- 
tives will be fulfilled. 

I believe we now need another amend- 
ment to the Federal Aid Road Act, an 
amendment designed to discourage and 
neutralize the type of artificial barriers 
I have described. 

Therefore, I am introducing a bill to 
withhold from the highway funds ap- 
portioned to any State which imposes 
ton-mile, weight distance, axle-mile, or 
other such third-structure highway use 
taxes, over and above motor fuel taxes 
and registration fees, an amount equal 
to the State’s collection of such taxes 
during the year preceding the year for 
which Federal aid highway funds are 
authorized. 

The bill also provides that any sums 
so withheld from offending States shall 
be reapportioned, in accordance with 
existing formulas of apportionment, to 
those States which do not impose third- 
structure taxes. 

This legislation in no way infringes 
States’ rights. It merely sets up quali- 
fications for recipients of Federal 
funds—an accepted procedure. It does 
not prohibit the imposition of the so- 
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called third structure or discriminatory 
toll type of tax, but merely provides that 
States which raise this barrier against 
interstate commerce shall not enjoy the 
same Federal benefits designed to pro- 
mote the free fiow of interstate com- 
merce as States which do not raise such 
barriers. Further, the courts have held 
consistently that the States have no 
right to interfere with congressional 
efforts to facilitate interstate commerce, 

As a matter of fact, qualifications 
much more stringent than I proposed 
have been suggested and could be set 
up for recipient States under the Fed- 
eral aid highway program without doing 
violence to States rights. 

I hope this measure can receive the 
earnest and expeditious consideration 
of the Public Works Committee, of which 
I am a member, and that Congress will 
take a step which is within its power to 
correct the alarming situation I have 
described. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT, 1954 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia (Mr. SMITH]. 

I yield myself such time as I may de- 
sire, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to urge the adop- 
tion of House Resolution 600 making in 
order the consideration of the bill H. R. 
9678, a bill to promote the security and 
foreign policy of the United States by 
furnishing assistance to friendly nations, 
and for other purposes. 

House Resolution 600, Mr. Speaker, 
provides for an open rule, waiving points 
of order with 5 hours of general debate 
on the bill itself. 

Mr. Speaker, when the chairman of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee appeared 
before the Rules Committee the other 
day, he told us that this bill would au- 
thorize the sum of $3,668,908,000 to be 
expended for the fiscal year of 1955. 
This figure was originally $3,440,608,000, 
but the additional authorization for fu- 
ture infrastructure installments and an 
authorization for the United Nations Re- 
lief and Works Agency brings the figure 
up to $3,668,908,000. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is important 
to bring out at this point that for fiscal 
year 1953 the amount of $6,011,000,000 
was authorized and in 1954 $4,726,000,000 
was authorized. These reductions, Mr. 
Speaker, represent a 42-percent cut in 
the authorizations in 2 years. 

Mr. Speaker, we all know how ex- 
tremely difficult it is to predict with any 
degree of accuracy what the future may 
hold for the United States. We are liv- 
ing in a world where two diametrically 
opposed systems and philosophies of gov- 
ernment are engaged in what appears 
may be a prolonged struggle for suprem- 
acy. At our meeeting in the Rules Com- 
mittee the other day, the question was 
asked as to how long it was thought these 
huge sums of money would have to be 
expended? It wasa fair question. There 
is not a member sitting here today who 
does not recognize the fact that the peo- 
ple of the United States have been sacri- 
ficing a great deal financially in recent 
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vears in order to maintain the program 
that we have under discussion today. 

When this question was asked at our 
meeting, the chairman of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee candidly admitted 
that he could not tell the members of 
the Rules Committee when it would be 
possible to eliminate the program. 

We all recognize the unfortunate fact 
that there are some weaknesses among 
the allies themselves, as far as concerted 
a ation and methods of approach are con- 
cerned. The fact that the European De- 
fense Community has not yet been estab- 
lished in Europe and that the Indochina 
situation is so fluid must of necessity be 
a matter of grave concern to us all. 

However, in spite of these discouraging 
factors, the majority of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs in their report stressed 
that through this bill they hoped that 
the United States would be strengthened 
in her ability to meet the threat of Soviet 
aggression and that the stability and 
security of nations in which the United 
States has airbases and other defense 
facilities might also be maintained. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill would also at- 
tempt to keep the resources of Western 
Europe and the free world from falling 
under Soviet domination and would seek 
to strengthen our ties of cooperation and 
friendship with the economically under- 
developed nations of the world. 

Last but not least, Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
9678 attempts to eliminate all aspects 
of the foreign operations program that 
are not essential to meeting the situation 
which confronts our country today. In 
other words, Mr. Speaker, the intent of 
this bill according to the report is to 
make provision for only the operations 
which are essential to present-day 
United States foreign policy. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is so important 
insofar as its ramifications are concerned 
that it is essential that an adequate de- 
bate take place on it. I think that 5 
hours will give the House enough time 
for this debate and that the rule itself 
will enable the House to work its will. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that the House 
will adopt the rule contained in House 
Resolution 600. 

I now yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I have asked for this time, not to op- 
pose the rule but, instead, to speak on 
the pending Mutual Security bill as seri- 
ously as I can for a few moments; to 
speak from my heart and with what little 
mentality, judgment, and conscience I 
may have. 

I am firmly convinced the time has 
come, in fact has long passed, when we 
should make a careful restudy, reap- 
praisal, and reexamination of our entire 
foreign policy and foreign-aid program. 

There are a few facts which we de- 
veloped in connection with the hearing 
on this legislation before the Rules Com- 
mittee that should be of interest to the 
House as we approach these hours, and 
perhaps days, when we will discuss and 
debate this mutual-security program, as 
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it is now called. It is a part of the gen- 
eral foreign-aid program which has been 
running on and on, in one form or an- 
other, ever since July 1940. I wonder 
how many of you realize that during the 
World War II period, from the fiscal year 
of 1941 through 1945, inclusive, that we 
gave to foreign countries, peoples, and 
nations the stupendous total of $59,869,- 
639,312 in American funds. Every dol- 
lar and every penny of this huge amount 
was actually borrowed money, charged to 
account of the taxpayers of the United 
States. 

In the postwar period, for all of fiscal 
years from 1946 through 1947, 1948, 1949, 
1950, 1951, and 1953, we have given away, 
in one form or another, to the peoples 
and governments of other countries some 
$55,207,451,624. 

Since fiscal year 1954 started, or dur- 
ing this fiscal year, up to May 15, we 
have given to others, in the form of 
foreign aid, $4,224,906,564. 

This makes a grand total spent on for- 
eign aid of $119,301,997,500. 

These figures come from the Treasury, 
and have been furnished me by able 
statisticians. I believe they are abso- 
lutely accurate and correct, and cannot 
be challenged. 

In addition to this $119,301,000,000 we 
have given aid to other countries through 
the World Bank and the Monetary Fund 
to the extent of $3,385,000,000. 

I would also like to point out that in 
the period of time that we have been 
furnishing foreign aid to other countries, 
or since July 1940, the simple interest— 
not compound, but simple interest— 
which we have paid on the money we 
have borrowed to finance our foreign- 
assistance program alone totals $18,606,- 
524,210.57 up until May 15 of 1954. 

So when we add these figures together 
we find that in principal and interest on 
our foreign-assistance programs, in one 
form or another, have cost the United 
States since July 1, 1940, the staggering 
sum of $131,031,895,964. 

Yet, despite the fact that the United 
States of America has been the most 
generous, the most open-hearted nation 
and people in the history of the world, we 
find that since we started these foreign- 
aid programs world communism has 
grown stronger than ever before, so we 
now have at least 800 million more peo- 
ple under the control and domination of 
communism than when we started. 
Yes, we have more enemies and fewer 
friends in the world today than when we 
started; and right at this very moment 
we find, to our sorrow and to our regret, 
that, perhaps, our leadership in world af- 
fairs is not as strong now as it has been. 
Certainly, we have not received the co- 
operation and the assistance from others 
we expected or should be entitled to, in 
all good common sense. So, it seems to 
me that perhaps it is time for us to re- 
examine our foreign policy and our for- 
eign-aid program, and weigh judiciously 
and solemnly all the evidence which is 
before us, and determine whether or not 
these things we have been doing are 
right and proper and what we may have 
to do about it. 

One other thought I wish to call to your 
attention: The testimony on this bill be- 
fore the Committee on Rules the other 
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day indicates we have somewhere be- 
tween nine and one-half and ten bil- 
lion dollars, or will have as of July 1, 
of unexpended funds in our foreign- 
aid appropriations carried over, of 
which anywhere from $2.5 billion to 
$3.5 billion or $4 billion—according 
to whom we listen and from whom 
we get our information—are unobli- 
gated today. In other words, we have 
enough money in the appropriations 
which have already been made in the 
past for foreign aid purposes to permit 
the present foreign-aid program to con- 
tinue to function at the same level or 
schedule as for the last few years and 
run it for more than 2 years without 
appropriating another dollar. 

It seems to me that the suggestion of 
one of the members of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, that we delay action on 
this legislation until we know a little 
more as to what the future may hold, 
and what agreements and arrangements 
may be made in certain conferences now 
going on in Washington, and what coop- 
eration we may have from other coun- 
tries, and what solution may be possible 
to expect in the Indochinese situation— 
was a very good one. It seems to me 
that member made a pretty good point, 
indeed, something which we might well 
consider. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to say something 
in conclusion, that is not said in any 
spirit of criticism. It has been suggested 
that we look at this matter with our souls 
and our hearts rather than in hard- 
headed realism. I have tried to do just 
that. But I am not unmindful, Mr. 
Speaker, of the fathers and mothers of 
the boys who fought and died, and of our 
expenditure of $500 billion which we 
poured out in World War II, to help other 
countries; and of the American blood 
and money spent in Korea. I am not 
only thinking of the mothers and 
fathers, and of the boys who fought and 
died in these wars of the past but also of 
those boys whose lives are at stake in the 
future, and of the mothers and fathers 
of those who may be called to go into 
combat again under this present foreign 
policy. Yes, American mothers and 
fathers, and even American fighting 
men, have hearts and souls also. The 
young men who have been killed in 
combat—American boys—and those who 
have been wounded and maimed, were 
also possessed with hearts and souls. 

While we want to cooperate in aid and 
do all we can to measure up to our re- 
sponsibility in world affairs, from a 
commonsense standpoint, if nothing else, 
it seems to me it is our job as Repre- 
sentatives of the American people, to 
give just a little thought and attention— 
yes, even a great deal of thought and 
attention—to what is really best for the 
United States of America. 

Cooperation Avenue is a wonderful 
boulevard, but it should be, and it must 
be, a two-way street, or it will not serve 
a worthwhile purpose. 

So I am urging my colleagues, the 
Members of the great House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, to give 
this legislation serious and thoughtful 
consideration, remembering that after 
all we do represent the American people. 
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Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I believe everyone on both sides of the 
aisle is familiar with the contents of 
the rule. I know of no objection to it 
and I have no requests for time. I join 
with the gentleman from Ulinois in 
hoping that the rule will be promptly 
adopted. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 9678) to promote the 
security and foreign policy of the 
United States by furnishing assistance 
to friendly nations, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 9678, with Mr. 
Brown of Ohio in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to our be- 
loved and distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHIPER- 
FIELD]. 

THE REALITIES OF UNITED STATES FOREIGN 

POLICY 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
we are about to begin the discussion and 
debate on H. R. 9678, the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1954. In my opinion this 
legislation is vital to the security of the 
United States. This bill has been care- 
fully studied by your Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, and will be analyzed care- 
fully during this debate by the member- 
ship of the House. But before going into 
a technical discussion of the provisions 
of this bill I believe it would be helpful to 
give serious thought to the realities of 
the world situation with which we are 
confronted. 

In recent years our foreign policy has 
expanded to all parts of the globe. It 
has become a tremendous economic bur- 
den not only on ourselves but our allies 
as well. Since the future of the entire 
world depends upon its success, it be- 
hooves us to constantly keep in mind its 
primary objectives. The most important 
of these is to promote the peace and 
security of the United States. We should 
never lose sight of the fact that our for- 
eign policy should be inherently for our 
own self-interest. I believe we can do 
this, and at the same time cooperate 
with friendly nations to bring about 
world peace if it is possible to do so. 

The commentators and the press fre- 
quently give most of their attention to 
what the United States does for foreign 
nations, and what those nations think of 
United States foreign policy. This would 
lead one to believe there is an apparent 
contradiction between such a selfish ob- 
jective for our foreign policy and the 
extent to which the Government of the 
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worldwide problems in recent years. 

In my opinion, it is not being incon- 
sistent for us to strive for the achieve- 
ment of international peace and security 
so that armed force shall not be used 
except in the common defense of the 
free world. The efforts of the United 


‘States and other nations to promote 


peace and security must be based on the 
principle of continuous and effective self- 
help and mutual aid. Not to do so would 
expose ourselves to the danger that in 
following a policy which is necessarily 
and desirably selfish we devote so much 
attention to ourselves that we get out of 
touch with reality. 
THE SOVIET THREAT 


We are not being realistic and we are 
not protecting our own security in an 
admittedly troubled world if we disregard 
the fact that the Soviet Union consti- 
tutes a threat to every man, woman, 
and child in the United States. It 
would be a wonderful thing for all of us 
if this threat did not exist. Our taxes 
would be lower, our sons would not be 
drafted, and we could stop worrying 
about many of the problems of foreign 
countries which necessarily must be of 
concern to us now. This has not been 
a decision of our own making. We wish 
there were no Soviet threat; we wish 
that, somehow, the masses of people be- 
hind the Iron Curtain could, through 
some miracle, free themselves now from 
Kremlin bondage. The realities of in- 
ternational life give us no other choice 
but to consider the Soviet threat as the 
No. 1 menace to mankind everywhere, 
including the United States. 

We must face facts as they are and 
not as we wish them tobe, As chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, I 
have access to most of the information 
which our Government has about Russia. 
In addition to the frequent meetings 
which the committee has with the prin- 
cipal officers of the Government, I am 
invited from time to time to the White 
House and to the office of the Secretary 
of State for consultation on problems 
which arise; also, I have made a study of 
defenses in many of the NATO countries, 
as well as having penetrated the Iron 
Curtain through my visit to Moscow last 
fall. Nothing I have been able to learn 
encourages me to believe the present 
rulers of Soviet Russia are any less hos- 
tile to the United States or less intent 
on bringing the world under Communist 
domination than was the Stalin regime. 

The reality of the Soviet menace does 
not depend on the accuracy of our read- 
ing of the minds of the men in the Krem- 
lin. We know that in Europe the Soviet 
Union has atomic weapons; we know 
that the Soviet Union has between 175 
and 180 divisions under arms and some 
20,000 aircraft; we know the Soviet 
Union is strengthening the military 
power of its satellite countries: we know 
that the present Soviet leaders have been 
indoctrinated from childhood with the 
belief that communism must destroy the 
capitalist world or itself be destroyed; 


we know that the men who dominate 
Russia today, in common with all dicta- 
tors, live in constant fear of their own 
people. As a consequence, they cannot 


permit friendly contact between their 
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people and other nations. It is neces- 
sary for the Kremlin to keep the people 
behind the Iron Curtain in ignorance of 
conditions in the rest of the world, and 
saturated with propaganda of foreign 
enemies in order for them to accept the 
misery in which they live as being im- 
posed on them by the necessity of pre- 
paring for an attack by hostile nations. 

Consequently, it is clear to me that 
the Soviet Union not only constitutes a 
threat to the United States today, but 
that its leaders are the victims of forces 
which prevent them from allowing Rus- 
sia to become a friendly and peace-loving 
nation. 

The primary problem of United States 
foreign policy is the protection of the 
United States from the Soviet threat. 

Because of these realities with which 
we are faced, we must by necessity real- 
ize, in order to obtain such common 
defense for the security and general 
welfare of the United States that our 
foreign policy must promote appropri- 
ate and necessary steps to facilitate the 
effective participation of such nations in 
planning for individual and collective 
self-defense, including the furnishing of 
military assistance to such friendly na- 
tions and international organizations. 

I fully realize there are those who do 
not agree these steps are necessary to 
implement our foreign policy. They 
believe that a continental defense of 
the United States is entirely possible. 
They believe that it is possible for us 
to make a stand behind our ocean bar- 
riers and, with the resources available 
to us, to beat off any attack launched 
against us. They do not subscribe to 
the argument that if Europe or Asia or 
both fall into Soviet hands, the task of 
United States to defend itself perhaps 
while not impossible, becomes increas- 
ingly more difficult. 

I am convinced, however, that conti- 
nental defense is not the most effective 
or the cheapest way to defend the United 
States. It is the sort of thing we should 
be prepared to do as a last resort, but 
only after other measures which promise 
a quicker victory at less suffering and 
sacrifice to the United States have 
failed. 

There is no doubt that we can spend 
every cent we now spend abroad to great 
advantage at home. But can we—dare 
we—take the risk of doing so? 

While at times I have found myself 
in disagreement with some of the pro- 
grams included in our foreign policy, 
I believe our best chance of survival is 
bound up in some form of collective 
security. The United States cannot be 
the sole gladiator to save the world. 


MAJOR PROBLEMS CONFRONTING US 


If this is so, then, to keep ourselves 
secure from the Soviet and Red threat 
the United States is confronted with 
two major problems. First, the neces- 
sary preparation to withstand a military 
attack; second, the prevention of such 
an attack, if possible. 

The preparation to meet an armed 
attack is essentially a military matter. 
Nevertheless, our policy toward and rela- 
tions with other nations has an im- 
portant influence on the nature of our 
military defense. 
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I am fully in accord with the basic 
defense concept of President Eisenhower 
and our military leaders. This concept 
is based on the theory that the best 
defense is for the United States to build 
up the military strength of ourselves 
and our allies to such a point that we 
can withstand a military attack. Such 
a plan makes a network of airbases as 
close to the borders of Soviet Russia 
as possible of great strategic value. This 
concept requires the full use of modern 
weapons, the construction of which in- 
volves the use of rare minerals and other 
materials which have to be imported 
from outside the borders of the United 
States. In furnishing such military as- 
sistance we must also exert maximum 
efforts to achieve control of weapons of 
mass destruction and universal regula- 
tion and reduction of armaments so as 
to lessen the changes of a successful 
attack against us. 

It is difficult for the American people, 
accustomed as they have always been to 
the apparently limitless resources of our 
country, to take a realistic view of the 
situation we face as regards strategic 
materials. We depend on foreign 
sources today for 30 percent of our re- 
quirements of copper, lead, and zinc; 50 
percent of our requirements of tungsten, 
bauxite, and antimony; 75 percent of our 
requirements of chrome and manganese; 
and all of our requirements of tin and 
jute. Our Joint Chiefs of Staff are very 
conscious of these facts and our defense 
strategy gives full recognition to them. 

It is important to our military defense 
also that as large a portion of the manu- 
facturing facilities, technical skills, and 
natural resources of the world as pos- 
sible be kept from coming under Soviet 
domination. If the steel and electrical 
industries of Western Germany, Belgium, 
and France could be added to the pro- 
duction capacity which the Soviet Union 
already has, the enormous production 
advantage which the United States has 
always maintained over the Russians 
would be gone. 

If we want to keep the minerals of 
Africa, the oil of the Near East, and the 
factories of Western Europe out of Rus- 
sian hands, it is desirable that we enlist 
the help of other nations in defending 
these distant places. It is not the pol- 
icy of the United States to defend the 
steel industry of Lorraine for the sake 
of France, or the oil of the Persian Gulf 
for the sake of the Arabs. It is our pol- 
icy to keep these resources away from 
the Russians for our own military bene- 
fits. It is in the interest of the people 
of those areas to defend themselves 
against Soviet aggression and we gain by 
assisting them to do so effectively. 

All of these considerations indicate 
that a carefully planned and compre- 
hensive military defense plan thrusts 
the United States into contact with for- 
eign nations and requires us to partici- 
pate in solving some of their problems, 


PREVENTING A SOVIET ATTACK 


It is clearly our first duty to prepare 
ourselves to meet effectively a Soviet at- 
tack if it comes. It would be the height 
of folly to depend entirely on negotia- 
tion, political maneuvering, and eco- 
nomic pressure to combat Soviet aggres- 
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sion with the consequence that should 
such a policy fail we would inevitably 
fall under Russian control. 

Nevertheless I personally am confident 
that if we use our ingenuity and our re- 
sources and our moral stamina effective- 
ly, we can prevent a Soviet attack. Iam 
convinced that United States foreign 
policy has already succeeded in putting 
the Communists in a position where it is 
less advantageous to them to launch 
world war III than was the case a 
year ago. 

In the first place, we must never for- 
get that self-preservation is the first in- 
terest of the men in the Kremlin. They 
are not patriots striving to improve the 
welfare of their people or willing to sac- 
rifice their lives for their country. They 
are tyrants whose first interest is the 
protection of their skins and their jobs. 
They are in constant fear of revolt from 
within. They would never go to war 
merely in defense of a principle. They 
would only launch an attack if they were 
sure they would win. 

Furthermore the Soviet leaders prefer 
subversion to military action. They 
know better than anyone else in the 
world how to undermine a government 
and to impose their control on a nation 
without resorting to military force. 
They certainly have no reason to aban- 
don such methods in view of conditions 
in many nations today. 

I feel confident, however, that the 
United States, by continuing to build up 
our ability to retaliate against an armed 
attack and by working zealously to pre- 
vent Communist subversion in other na- 
tions as well as our own, can make sure 
that the Soviet leaders will not believe it 
is to their advantage to launch an at- 
tack. Much can be accomplished in this 
direction by building up better under- 
standing among the free peoples of the 
world; that through joint organizations 
we can establish united fronts based on 
self-help and cooperation better equipped 
to resist aggression and prevent world 
war III. 


THE NATURE OF FOREIGN AID 


President Eisenhower has inaugurated 
a significant change in our foreign aid 
policy. Instead of aiding our military 
allies to build their defenses to be ready 
for a given date of maximum danger, the 
policy has been changed in recognition 
of the fact that we do not face any longer 
a particular year of peril, but we must 
face a continuing threat over a period of 
Many years to come. The result is a 
program of maximum defense at bear- 
able cost. 

A military program maintained at a 
rate that would overtax the economies 
of either the United States or of our al- 
lies would, under present conditions, be 
self-defeating. It could even be disas- 
trous. I do not believe that the Soviet 
have established a date in 1954 or 1956, 
or at any other time on which an attack 
against the United States will be 
launched. I do believe, however, that 
the Soviet will launch an armed attack 
at any time and any place if they think 
they can gain a net advantage by doing 
so. In the meantime, the leaders in 
the Kremlin will try to turn nation 
against nation, to subvert from within, 
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and to do everything possible to weaken 
the forces which are at present arrayed 
against them. 

There would be no more fertile field 
for subversion than nations which de- 
vote so much of their resources to pre- 
paring for a war which does not mate- 
rialize that the welfare of the common 
man is lost sight of. On the other hand, 
it would be even more dangerous for 
our allies to abandon or drastically cur- 
tail their military programs just because 
they believe that a Soviet attack is not 
imminent. It is particularly important 
that the United States keep our own mili- 
tary expenditures, together with aid to 
our allies, within such limits that our 
own economic health will be unimpaired. 

I feel strongly that our policy toward 
economic and technical assistance must 
be reevaluated and redefined. The 
United States should not give assistance 
to any nation as charity. I believe that 
the American people are the most chari- 
table in the world, but I am sure that 
they want their contributions to be vol- 
untary and not imposed on them by law. 

Assistance should only be given to a 
country if such assistance advances the 
foreign policy of the United States. No 
nation is entitled to United States aid as 
a matter of right. We cannot determine 
the amount of money which we should 
give a country by the misery of its people 
or its lack of development. There are 
some countries where it is in our inter- 
est to spend money for technical assist- 
ance. There are others where it is not. 
We do not have enough money to distrib- 
ute it according to the needs of the 
underdeveloped areas of the world, even 
if such a policy were otherwise desirable. 

At the same time, when we consider 
the basic problem with which our foreign 
policy is concerned, including our need 
for airbases, our requirements for stra- 
tegic materials, and the importance of 
preventing Soviet conquest by means of 
subversion, it does not appear to be 
sound to limit ourselves rigidly as to the 
types of assistance we will provide. We 
should set rigid limits on the total funds 
available and we should clearly define by 
law the objectives for which assistance 
is to be given. 

We must recognize, however, that our 
purpose in certain countries may be only 
to prevent the Soviet from taking over. 
The government and the people in such 
instances may not be pro-American. 
They may be entirely unwilling to com- 
mit themselves to an alliance with us or 
even to identify themselves as anti- 
Soviet. It may still be in the interest of 
the United States to provide limited aid 
to such a nation. 

Nevertheless, I do not believe that we 
should spend large sums on countries 
which are uncertain as to which side 
they are on in the present world con- 
flict, and we should not give military aid 
to any nation that is not willing to join 
with us wholeheartedly in carrying for- 
ward a common effort to meet aggres- 
sion. 

The important thing is that United 
States foreign policy is completely 
bound up in the realities of protecting 
the people of the United States against 
the Soviet threat. I have tried to give 
some indication of how complex and how 
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big the job is. I am sure that some of 
the critics of our foreign policy are en- 
gaging in wishful thinking and are de- 
liberately shutting their eyes to certain 
very important elements in the situation. 

The ultimate decisions rest with the 
American people. Each person must 
decide for himself whether or not the 
Soviet threat is sufficiently real and im- 
portant to justify the high priority which 
we are giving to it in our domestic as well 
as our foreign policy. Every American 
must judge for himself whether or not it 
is better to retaliate against an attack 
from foreign bases, or whether it is in our 
interest to leave it entirely up to other 
nations to defend themselves against 
Soviet aggression. 

There may be better ways of organizing 
our military defense than the one we 
have chosen. There may be more effec- 
tive or less costly means for preventing 
a Soviet attack. Iam sure that our pro- 
gram will change as our experience and 
wisdom grows and that our foreign policy 
will change with it. The one thing that 
we as Americans must not do, however, 
is ignore the realities of the situation 
we are in. Iam confident that in assess- 
ing those realities we will not, regardless 
of honest differences, waiver in following 
our own national self-interest, welcom- 
ing allied solidarity and cooperation, and 
fortified in the knowledge that we are 
sharing mutual responsibilities and risks. 
Only by rallying our faith and our 
strength to meet the challenge can we 
be true to the people of America and the 
heritage which has made them great. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a foreign policy 
bill, not an appropriation bill. Our 
committee has been reexamining our 
foreign policy since we started our hear- 
ing on April 5. This bill overhauls the 
basic policy and administrative struc- 
ture of our foreign-aid legislation. It 
repeals 14 different acts. It replaces a 
patchwork of stopgap, piecemeal meas- 
ures with permanent law, but provides 
for an annual review of the authoriza- 
tions and for continuous reports to the 
committees involved. 

The bill is 82 pages long. The hear- 
ings have 1,326 pages and the index runs 
for 125 pages. Our report contains 113 
pages. In addition to these, we have at 
the committee table 2 program books 
containing 641 pages describing in de- 
tail the programs and the economic con- 
ditions in each of the countries. 

I am going to try to cover all of these 
in 15 minutes. If I can, I will yield for 
questions at the end, but it may be that 
Members can find the answers to their 
questions in this mass of material which 
I have just described. 

I want, first of all, to pay tribute to our 
chairman and the beloved members of 
our committee who have labored so long 
together; to our devoted, hard-working, 
and intelligent staff; to the presenta- 
tion team headed by Glenn Lloyd. 
This has been a colossal job. The man 
hours and the woman hours they have 
consumed are utterly incalculable, and 
my own feeling of gratitude toward 
them is immeasurable. 

Mr. Chairman, the hearings on this 
program and the preparation of this bill 
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have taken place during very critical days 
in world affairs. There were battles, 
conferences, defeats, negotiations, dis- 
agreements, disappointments and, latest 
but not least, an international weekend 
here in Washington. Honest doubts 
have arisen among some of our brethren 
as to the timing of House consideration 
of this bill. It has been suggested that 
we defer final action until things are 
more settled. Our committee felt other- 
wise by a vote of 17 to 4. We think a lot 
of things will not get settled until we 
start settling them. We think that ina 
naughty world of uncertainty, confusion, 
and doubt, the greatest legislative body 
on this planet, the American Congress, 
should march steadily and promptly 
forward with the business of providing 
the means of waging peace in a cold 
war. We think we should not wait for 
any international conference or foreign 
statesmen to tell us what we want to do. 
We think we should show the world at 
this time that we still have money and 
power and the will to use them, and 
courage and confidence. 
TITLE I, MUTUAL DEFENSE ASSISTANCE 


The bill has five titles. 

Eighty-seven percent of the fiscal year 
1955 authorizations for appropriations 
of $3,440 million is in title I, for military 
assistance and support of military effort. 
Over 90 percent of the $9,700 million of 
unexpended balances is for the same pur- 
poses. There are all kinds of ways of 
classifying the various programs in this 
bill. We note that the President has 
more under “military” in his last mes- 
sage than he had in his budget message, 
and your committee has placed more un- 
der this title than the President did. For 
instance, only $1,375 million, 40 percent 
of the total of the bill, is exclusively for 
providing military hardware and train- 
ing; the rest of the title is to support and 
insure the effective use of the military 
hardware and the training. 

Infrastructure is in title I; $321 mil- 
lion, $122 million to be appropriated this 
year. 

Direct forces support is $945 million. 
That is 27 percent of the bill. 

Defense support is $465 million. That 
is 13 percent of the bill. 

These two items, direct support and 
defense support, we may call economic 
aid, if we wish. But let us take Korea 
where they are building toward the sup- 
port of 20 divisions, while the United 
States has 17 divisions. That war-torn 
country simply does not have what it 
takes, does not have the economic base 
to support the military forces that they 
want and we think they need in the in- 
terest of their security and ours, unless 
they receive economic support, call it re- 
lief, economic aid, or whichever you 
please. The same thing applies to For- 
mosa, to Greece, Turkey, and Spain. 
They cannot arm and support the forces 
that they want and we think they need 
for their security and ours unless they 
have outside economic support. That is 
where about half of title I goes. 


THE MUTUAL SECURITY CONCEPT 
Every country that gets anything un- 
der title I signs a mutual security agree- 
ment. Here is the policy and the arith- 
metic and the economy involved in this 
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mutual security idea. There are those 
who think we should reexamine every- 
thing now, and do nothing for a while 
or perhaps pick up our marbles all over 
the world, stop everything we are doing 
and come home and wait for the Soviets 
to come over here and then fight them. 
I think if we did that they would be 
over, and we would fight them here, 
alone. 

I have seen the war-devastated coun- 
tries of Europe and I believe that our 
policy should be that if war must come, 
we should arrange to fight it away from 
home and on friendly shores and not do 
all the fighting ourselves. That is what 
mutual security is about. We need for- 
ward bombing bases and supplies of 
strategic materials in friendly lands. 
When we give other countries a chance 
to defend their own soil, with our help, 
we help them, and we help ourselves. 

Let us talk about the economy in- 
volved. United States forces are now 
3,046,000 men; 17 divisions-plus; 115 
air wings now, and a navy, and the cost 
this year, in the bill we passed the other 
day, is $28 billion. This present bill will 
furnish arms and training and support 
for 175 divisions spread all over the 
earth; 220 Air Force squadrons; 1500 
naval aircraft, and considerable naval 
forces, and the cost will be about $3 
billion. 

It costs to maintain one American 
serviceman overseas $5,866 a year, 
without a weapon in his hand. Look at 
page 156 of our hearings. It costs to 
maintain one European serviceman 
$1,112 a year with no weapon in his 
hand. By this bill we spend about $700 
per man for these 175 divisions scat- 
tered all over the earth, to put weapons 
in their hands and to contribute par- 
tially toward their maintenance. When 
we do that, it seems to me, when we 
move forward with a mass of 175 di- 
visions compared to our 17 and com- 
pared with 175 divisions the Russians 
have, we move in the direction not only 
of our security but of economy. Can we 
be sure they will all fight in the common 
cause? No, for they vary in ability, 
skill and willingness. We can be very 
sure, however, that hardly any of them 
can or will fight if we cut off all our 
aid now, as some suggest. 

Title I has a purpose statement, sec- 
tion 101, on disarmament. 

In spite of this vast military program 
we are still willing to disarm whenever 
that can be done with safety. Section 
101 also provides for a joint organiza- 
tion in the Pacific and Far East. Those 
2 provisions have been in the law 5 
years, since they were first written in 
by our committee. So that this proposal 
of an SEATO, a Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization, that some people say 
popped up first this spring, has been 
part of the official foreign policy written 
into law by Congress for 5 years, the pro- 
posal that Secretary Dulles and our 
President are urging at the present 
time. 

Section 102 of the bill limits the use 
of Armed Forces personnel to advisory 
and training purposes of a noncombat- 
ant nature. This limitation on the use 
of armed personnel is in this bill, with 
executive approval. 
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Section 106 (b) contains the Richards 
amendment, 1946 version, with reference 
to EDC. We are providing for going 
ahead with EDC, but we have some lan- 
guage that would provide for an agoniz- 
ing reappraisal if EDC is not ratified. 
The United States is not fooling around 
on the European army. We are for 
going ahead. 

In section 106 (b) and section 121 we 
provide for Indochina and southeast 
Asia and the western Pacific, $800 mil- 
lion in addition to unexpended balances 
that bring the total up to $1,390,000,000. 
There are other people and nations who 
are stalled at this point and for going 
backward, but we are not fooling around 
on what should be done out there. We 
are for going ahead. 

Section 107 provides for reimbursable 
aid. Many people have not heard of this 
because it does not cost anything, but 
under that section, $677 million of arms 
have been sold to 46 other countries with, 
of course, Canada in the lead as a pur- 
chaser. I personally hope that this sec- 
tion, where other nations pay for their 
arms, gets to be the biggest section in 
this whole bill someday. 

TITLE II. DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE 


This is a new concept. It is economic 
aid greater than technical assistance, 
not for war recovery, not to sustain mili- 
tary effort. Israel, the Arab States, In- 
dia, and Bolivia are included. The 
amount is $224 million, 7 percent of the 
whole bill. The committee requires one- 
half of this to be in loans; therefore, the 
grant money under the development sec- 
tion, title II, is $112 million, or 3.5 per- 
cent of the total of the bill. 


TITLE III. TECHNICAL COOPERATION 


We have put into this provision what 
the American people thought was there 
all the time. This idea of technical as- 
sistance that started years ago and was 
carried on successfully during World 
War II by Nelson Rockefeller in Latin 
America was first enacted into policy 
law by the Republican 80th Congress in 
the act for exchange of persons and 
skills. President Truman appropriated 
that for the fourth point in his inaugural 
address in 1949. We have now got it into 
shape where all parties agree that it is 
a good permanent measure. There is 
$132 million provided, which is 4 percent 
of the total. We have provided in sec- 
tion 304 that commodities and equip- 
ment under this program can be fur- 
nished only for instruction or demon- 
stration purposes. It is not the idea of 
the committee that this shall become a 
new and expanded form of economic aid 
all over the world. 

TITLE IV. OTHER PROGRAMS 


This is sort of a miscellaneous part of 
the bill that has certain important sec- 
tions. 

Section 401 provides a special fund to 
furnish the President with $150 million 
for liberation purposes under the Ker- 
sten amendment and for unforeseen 
emergencies, Thus, with the two pro- 


visions in section 106 and section 501 
authorizing transfers of 10 percent from 
one part of bill of title I to another, and 
10 percent from one part of the bill to 
another provided the transfer does not 
increase any amount over 10 percent, 
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8 the Executive the flexibility we feel 
is necessary in such legislation in trou- 
bled times like the present. 

Title IV contains new authorizations 
of $96 million or 3 percent of the bill, and 
it takes care of Berlin, where we have a 
special program, the children’s welfare 
fund, ICEM, a refugee organization, 
UNREF, another refugee organization, 

PALESTINE REFUGEES AND VARIOUS OTHER 

PROGRAMS 

Along about here in the bill, some sort 
of new ideas have come in. We provide 
for some activities and limitations that 
are a little different. We provide that 
$500 million of this program shall be 
paid for with agricultural surpluses. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 10 minutes. 

Mr. VORYS. I thank the gentleman. 
I have already allotted all the time we 
have at our desk, but I do have a few 
more things which might be said in this 
general outline of what the bill is about. 

Mr. Chairman, as I say, although for 
8 years our committee has been handling 
the matter of agricultural surpluses and 
had provided for the use of over $814 
billion of agricultural surpluses in the 
foreign aid programs, it was decided this 
should be handled otherwise this year. 
However, we have in this bill a provi- 
sion that $500 million of the whole pro- 
gram will be furnished exclusively out 
of agricultural surpluses. 

Section 454 extends the remaining $150 
million for guaranties to include guar- 
anties against war, revolution and in- 
surrection, in addition to the present 
guaranties with reference to flexibility 
of currency and expropriation. These 
guaranties have been little used. Only 
about $45 million of guaranties have 
been written. There has never been a 
loss and we have made about a million 
dollars in fees collected. But no coun- 
try, no businessman, and no bureaucrat, 
I suspect, is going to use guaranties, if 
he can get grant-aid money, and it is 
hoped by some restrictions on grant-aid 
money and the reduction in the amount 
that the guaranty provision will be used 
more. 

Section 505 provides that 10 percent 
of the money obligated under titles I and 
II shall be loans. This might amount to 
as much as $338 million. Our commit- 
tee through past years has required over 
a billion and one-half dollars of our aid 
should be in the form of loans. This 
has always been resisted by the Execu- 
tive. All the loans we authorized have 
been taken up. None of them have been 
defaulted. Over $49 million of collec- 
tions have already been paid in on these 
loans. As a matter of fact, in the table 
which my friend, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown] gave you recently, 
some of the aid we sent out has been 
repaid. Since the war, over $11 billion 
of our foreign aid has been in the form 
of loans, and since World War II, there 
have been payments on interest and 
principal on these Government loans, 
which the bankers say are no good, of 
over $3,700,000,000. So that it is the 
hope of the committee that we get de- 
velopment activity and some things like 
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that into the form of loans instead of 
grants. 

These three provisions make a sizable 
total. 


- $500, 000, 000 
150, 000, 000 
338, 000, 000 


988, 000, 000 


If those are used as they should be, and 
as we hope they will be, there will be a 
substantial reduction in the use of grant- 
aid funds that are not earmarked. 


TITLE V. MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Title V contains administrative ma- 
chinery. Here I confess to two conflict- 
ing beliefs. In the first place, I believe 
that if unification is good for the Defense 
Department, which involves our overseas 
Military activities, triplication is not 
good for our overseas nonmilitary activ- 
ities. I think all of those nonmilitary 
activities should be in the State Depart- 
ment, but the President has provided 
otherwise in Reorganization Plans 7 and 
8, for FOA and USIA. 

My other belief which conflicts some- 
what is that any Executive should have 
rather broad authority to organize 
things the way he wants, because form 
of organization should be the servant 
not the master, in getting things done. 
Therefore this bill in title V leaves 
organization matters up to the President. 
He can go on with an independent FOA 
or eliminate it or consolidate it at any 
time. 

This bill is permanent legislation, in 
that it has no termination date for the 
whole program, but annual reports are 
required and notices of changes in pro- 
gram, and the Congress as well as the 
President can terminate any program to 
any country at any time. 

This finishes my outline of the main 
provisions of the bill. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. The gentleman said that 
EDC was going ahead. The gentleman 
knows it is really a dead issue at this 
time. I thought the gentleman might 
discuss it, because some time ago I think 
Secretary Dulles said something about an 
agonizing reappraisal of the EDC, and 
bringing up the question of rearma- 
ment of Germany. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman would take a few minutes to tell 
the committee just what the situation is, 
and whether Secretary Dulles is going 
to give in this agonizing appraisal con- 
sideration in the rearmament of Ger- 
many militarily. 

Mr. VORYS. The discussion of that 
in our report, which I helped to write, 
is so good that I know it will give the 
gentleman all the information he de- 
sires, but I do not have time to read it 
to the gentleman. I also know that the 
gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. 
RICHARDS], when he speaks to us, will 
give an explanation of this amendment 
which, as I said, provides first for going 
ahead with EDC; and, second, provides 
an arrangement so that a reappraisal 
can be had, if necessary 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. VORYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman referred to $500 million for 
disposal of surplus agricultural products, 

Mr. VORYS. Yes. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Is this 
in addition to or a part of the legislation 
passed last week? 

Mr. VORYS. Momentarily it is a part 
of it, although we had a moving target 
to tie to. But, as I understand, that bill 
provided for $1,300,000,000 when it 
passed the House, and as it came out 
of conference, $750 million. If that is 
correct, I would imagine—I cannot speak 
for the committee—but I imagine the 
committee would probably have in the 
next few hours or days an agonizing 
reappraisal of that provision and make 
it a separate provision in this bill for 
$500 million to be used for this program, 
and then let the $700 million be used as 
the conferees and the President saw fit. 
That would mean that there would be 
a possibility that there still could be 
$1,250,000,000 of agricultural surpluses 
used for various purposes under the two 
bills. However, that is only my opinion. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield. 

Mr. GAVIN. For your own personal 
opinion, does the gentleman think we 
should continue to work with France and 
Italy in this EDC program? It is my 
opinion we should build on strength 
rather than on weakness. Does not the 
gentleman think it is about time that 
this agonizing reappraisal talked about 
by Secretary Dulles should give immedi- 
ate consideration to the rearmament of 
Germany militarily? 

Mr. VORYS. I happen to think 
there is some reappraisal talk going on 
among the other members of EDC, 
They have called a meeting to discuss 
the matter. I would not be surprised if 
that were being discussed at the other 
end of Pennsylvania Avenue; and I also 
would not be surprised if in those discus- 
sions consideration of other alternatives 
did not have the effect of causing France 
and Italy finally to ratify EDC—as I say, 
I would not be surprised. 

I do not agree with the gentleman 
that EDC is dead—yet; although it has 
been in pretty bad shape for 2 years. 

Mr. GAVIN. It has been in existence 
for 4 years, and it is about time that we 
have less talk and that some action be 
taken to build up the defenses of Europe. 

Mr. VORYS. That is right. 

Mr. GAVIN. Does not the gentleman 
agree with that? 

Mr. VORYS. That is right; that is 
provided in the bill and described in the 
report. 

Mr. GAVIN. I will be glad to read the 
report, but I wanted the gentleman’s 
opinion. You really believe that it is 
being given consideration, that is, the 
rearming of Germany militarily to par- 
ticipate in some kind of defense program 
in this European setup either NATO or 
EDC. 

Mr. VORYS. I think there is quite a 
lot of discussion of that going on all 
around the world. Every French leader 
with any responsible position agrees that 
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Germany must be rearmed for the 
safety of Europe. I think, as I stated 
earlier, we are moving ahead on that 
front. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman from Ohio 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Is it proposed under 
this bill to establish a mercenary army 
of European refugees? 

Mr. VORYS. No. 

Mr. GROSS. There is a provision in 
the bill for the appropriation—— 

Mr. VORYS. The Kersten amend- 
ment is still in the bill, just as it has 
been for a number of years. 

Mr. GROSS. What is the purpose of 
that amendment? 

Mr. VORYS. The amendment states 
its own purpose. I have defended that 
amendment in the United Nations 
against the onslaughts of Mr. Vishinsky 
who felt that it was a very wicked 
amendment. I think obviously its pur- 
pose speaks for itself; and, again, the 
report shows what the purpose is. 

But Mr. Vishinsky accused me—“this 
Mr. Vorys is proposing that we have a 
mercenary army to fight for the Wall 
Street barons in Europe.” 

I disagreed with Mr. Vishinsky as to 
his statement of purpose. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not know whether 
they are to fight for the Wall Street 
barons or who they would be fighting for, 
but do you propose to set up a merce- 
nary army somewhere? 

Mr. VORYS. No. 

Mr. GROSS. And is it going to be 
under our control or someone else’s con- 
trol? Who is going to control this mer- 
cenary army? 

Mr. VORYS. I tell the gentleman now 
what I told Mr. Vishinsky, that in my 
judgment this does not provide for a 
mercenary army. 

Mr. GROSS. What does it provide 
for? 

Mr. VORYS. It provides for taking 
care of people who have escaped and 
putting them into the NATO forces if, as, 
and when that can be made possible. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
say—— 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
yield further. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. SPRINGER. May I ask the gen- 
tleman to return to section 402, provid- 
ing for the earmarking of funds under 
the Agricultural Trade Development As- 
sistance Act of 1954; can the gentleman 
state whether this allots $500 million in 
effect to the State Department with the 
remaining $750 million to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as far as these funds 
are concerned? 

Mr. VORYS. All I can say is that sec- 
tion 402 as written attempts to tie it in 
with the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954. It was 
the purpose of the committee that this 
should not be in addition to the $1,300,- 
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000,000 authorized by that act when it 
passed the House. Now that that act 
has come out of conference, as I under- 
stand, at a figure of $750 million, I would 
think that it would be the purpose of 
the committee at the appropriate time 
to offer an amendment which would 
make it possible that this $500 million 
should be administered and carried on 
to insure that it is useful in this pro- 
gram separately from the other bill. On 
that I can only say what is clearly in 
the bill now but it does not so well fit 
the bill that came out of conference. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. DIES. Can the gentleman sum- 
marize his opinion as to what we really 
have accomplished by this assistance 
program since we started it? 

Mr. VORYS. Yes. 

Mr. DIES. What have we done? It 
looks to me as if Russia is stronger today 
than she has ever been, 

Mr. VORYS. Yes. 

Mr. DIES. She is ready to take Asia. 
Are we stopping her? Are we accom- 
plishing anything? 

Mr. VORYS. Yes. In 1947, Europe 
was in a state of postwar collapse and 
the Communists were moving in rapidly 
in Holland, France, certainly in Italy. A 
bill was rushed through in 1948 partly 
for the effect it might have in encourag- 
ing the Italians in an election year. 
Neither Italy, France, nor any other 
country in Western Europe has gone 
Communist since. To that extent we 
have held the line. Communists have 
not substantially increased their internal 
forces in any of those countries. That is 
to the good. 

As far as this program is concerned, 
there was a China Aid Act in 1948. 
There has been a bipartisan foreign pol- 
icy in Congress throughout those years 
to prevent China from going Communist. 
That policy was not shared by the Tru- 
man administration and, as the result, 
China went Communist. 

Greece and Turkey were saved from 
Communist infiltration and aggression 
by the Greek-Turkish Act, and now 
guard the Dardanelles as sturdy allies. 

Formosa stands as a constant threat to 
Red China. 

Iran has been saved by measures taken 
under these aid acts. Pakistan and 
Iraq have joined as part of a growing 
southern line of defense. 

Europe itself, recovered economically, 
has poured $35 billion into a joint re- 
armament effort that, with our help, has 
increased their defensive potential sev- 
eral- fold on the ground and 24 times in 
the air. 

5 ee and Yugoslavia are in on our 
side. 

No European country has been taken 
over by the Reds since we started all this 
in 1947. In Asia, the picture is different. 
That is the picture this administration is 
now trying to correct. 

We have had Korea, but no full-out 
world war III. 

Meanwhile, the United States, after 
fighting and winning two wars, and 
while accomplishing these results by 
pouring out aid, has grown to a pinnacle 
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of wealth and power never seen on this 
planet before. 

We have had some difficulties and 
problems and disappointments. We 
face more. But I think that is quite 
a record of accomplishment. I know it 
must look that way to the Soviets. I 
think they hope we will stop this sort of 
thing. I do not think we should accom- 
modate them. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. GORDON]. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, the 
Members of this House are asked to vote 
on the mutual-security bill at the very 
time that the distractions of the daily 
headlines make many wonder whether 
we should act at all. Some of my col- 
leagues, I am certain, wonder whether 
the best action we can take is no action. 

I can fully understand and sympa- 
thize with their concern. But I do not 
share it. Perhaps my membership on 
the Foreign Affairs Committee gives me 
an unfair advantage over them. Our 
committee started hearings on this bill 
on April 5. We had no fewer than 66 
meetings and heard 80 witnesses. Re- 
gardless of how one may feel about the 
bill, he cannot accuse the committee of 
hasty consideration. 

I approached this bill with an open 
and inquiring mind. If the executive 
branch had a case for asking us to vote 
additional foreign aid, I felt they ought 
to prove it. I do not subscribe to the 
theory that the world is our burden. 
But if the security of our country re- 
quires that we strengthen those who are 
opposed to Soviet communism, then 
each of us must give careful thought to 
the request to help them. 

After all the evidence was presented, 
and we had deliberated fully in our com- 
mittee, we reported out the bill that is 
now before this House. In our report 
accompanying the bill, we list the objec- 
tives which we believe the bill attains. 
Let me put them before you so that each 
of you may know what we on the For- 
eign Affairs Committee are trying to ac- 
complish through this measure. 

First, strengthen the ability of the 
United States to meet the threat of So- 
viet aggression. Let me say, in this con- 
nection, that the analysis of the military 
situation by our leading military men 
like Admiral Radford and General 
Gruenther make it clear that the Soviet 
menace is no less today than it was last 
year. 

Second, maintain the stability and se- 
curity of nations in which the United 
States has air bases and other defense 
facilities. 

Third, keep the resources of Western 
Europe and of the free world generally 
from falling under Soviet domination. 

Fourth, avoid action which would de- 
stroy efforts on the part of other nations 
which are in our interest and which we 
want to succeed. 

Fifth, strengthen our ties of coopera- 
tion and friendship with the economi- 
cally underdeveloped nations of the 
world. 

Sixth, curtail expenditures in order 
that the budget may be brought into 
balance and that the strength of the 
United States be maintained. 
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Seventh, and finally, eliminate all as- 
pects of the foreign operations program 
not essential to meeting the situation 
which confronts the United States to- 
day. 

It is my belief that if the Members 
study the various sections of this bill, 
then measure them against the objec- 
tives I have stated, they will agree that 
we have dealt with the present world 
situation in a manner as realistic as is 
humanly possible. 

I would like to speak about one part 
of the bill that is a matter of particular 
interest tome. That is the portion deal- 
ing with technical cooperation or, as it 
is popularly referred to, point 4. I have 
always supported that program because 
I believe it offers the best hope to add 
strength to the free world. 

It is natural for us to assume that 
our closest friends and allies are those 
who are receiving the most assistance in 
terms of dollars. Yet there are large 
parts of the world, outside the Soviet 
orbit, that are concerned with meeting 
the bare necessities of life—fighting 
against hunger, against disease, against 
illiteracy. They are attractive targets 
for the Communists who promise so 
much. It is in our national interest to 
see that these people overcome their dif- 
ficulties and improve their lot without 
surrendering to the Red tyrants. 

The technical cooperation program of- 
fers them a modest beginning toward 
their self-improvement. We can show 
them how to do the things that will im- 
prove their economy without any loss of 
their independence or self-respect. To 
me the heart of this program has always 
been the exchange of people—our peo- 
ple going abroad and foreign people com- 
ing here to train themselves. 

In the last few years there has been 
a tendency toward sending abroad large 
amounts of supplies and equipment as 
part of the technical cooperation pro- 
gram. I regret that because I think, in 
the long run, such activities will be self- 
defeating. If we accustom people to 
improve their crops by sending in fer- 
tilizer, and then stop sending it, they 
are no better off than before we started. 
Whatever we do has to be done with 
a view to their carrying on the project. 
And that means that we ought only to 
do those things that are inexpensive so 
that they can take over the projects and 
keep them going. 

This bill brings the technical coop- 
eration program back toward the origi- 
nal idea. At the same time it does not 
weaken the program. If I thought that 
it did that, I would oppose it. 

Mr. Chairman, whatever partisan atti- 
tudes enter into other measures that 
come before this House I can say that 
on the Foreign Affairs Committee our 
differences are not party differences. 
Each of us is concerned with arriving at 
a decision that will strengthen the 
United States abroad in this critical hour 
of our national history. 

I look upon this bill as a vital part 
of our national defense—as much as the 
bills we vote on for our military estab- 
lishments at home. Like many of my 


colleagues I am disturbed by some of 
the things our friends abroad do or do 
not do. But we are partners in a coali- 
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tion of free peoples. And the essence of 
freedom is the right to differ. So long 
as we are seeking a common end, I am 
willing to do everything I can to 
strengthen other peoples who prize their 
freedom as much as we do. This bill 
will do much, in my opinion, to achieve 
that purpose. It is for that reason that 
I urge its passage. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. A brief 
question. 

Mr. GAVIN. I just want to ask the 
gentleman’s opinion on the question of 
rearmament for Germany to participate 
in NATO or EDC. I do not know 
whether the gentleman was going to dis- 
cuss the German situation or not, but 
I think it is of paramount importance; 
Nobody seems to want to discuss this 
German rearmament matter; at least, 
the speakers that I have listened to thus 
far. What I am interested in is whether 
in this agonizing reappraisal that is go- 
ing to be made the Secretary of State will 
consider Germany in this EDC setup or 
not. If the gentleman has an opinion 
on that, I should like to hear it. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Unfortu- 
nately, they did not call me in to ask 
my opinion on it, nor the other members 
of the committee. For myself, there will 
be no EDC, as I see it, without rearm- 
ing Germany. That is my personal view, 

Mr. GAVIN. I thank the gentleman, 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, at the outset, I should like to say 
that I join and associate myself with 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] 
in the comments he made regarding the 
committee and the staff. I should like 
to say that in my opinion no one has 
worked as hard as the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Vorys]. It has been a pro- 
digious job. He has certainly applied 
himself to it. I applaud him for it. 

Also, I should like to call the com- 
mittee’s attention to the fact that mi- 
nority views have been printed sepa- 
rately. For some reason that I do not 
know, these minority views must be asked 
for at the desk in order to get the 
printed copy. They are not on the clerk’s 
desk with the majority report. But they 
are available, and I hope before we com- 
plete debate that Members will take the 
opportunity to read the views that four 
of us on the committee have expressed. 

Mr. Chairman, at the outset there 
should be no doubt as to the position of 
those members of the committee who 
have joined in a presentation of the 
minority views on this mutual security 
bill for 1954. Let me quote from the 
first sentence of the first paragraph: 

The undersigned members of the majority 
party pledge their support to President Eisen- 
hower and to his administration in seeking 
to promote peace and security in a troubled 
world. 


As stated in our minority views last 
year on the Mutual Security Act of 1953, 
we said we “share equally with the Presi- 
dent, and all other members of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee, profound desire 
to achieve such peace and security.” 
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I would also like to quote from the 
second paragraph of that report: 

The proposed Mutual Security Act of 1953, 
H. R. 5710, marks another attempt in a 
long series of major foreign policy measures 
to bring about peace and security in a 
troubled world. Areawise, on a large scale, 
we started off with an Economic Cooperation 
Act of 1948. When that proved inadequate, 
we tried a Mutual Defense Assistant Act of 
1949. Then to demonstrate that we were 
concerned equally with directly raising living 
standards as well as defense standards, the 
Congress in 1950 put on the statute books 
an act for International Development. In 
1951, the phrase “mutual security” was 
coined to describe what was termed a “new” 
approach—lumping together in a package 
bill the above laws and tying them together 
not too neatly with almost every single piece 
of legislation that bore the trade-mark for- 
eign policy,” its nebulous connection with 
“mutual security” notwithstanding. 


Mr. Chairman, what this program 
needs is a thorough post mortem exam- 
ination. Each year, it seems, when this 
legislation is being considered, we are 
in the gravest crisis in the history of 
mankind. At this particular time, how- 
ever, we are indeed in a grave crisis, a 
crisis which in my opinion compels delay 
in enactment of the bill that is before us. 

Is it not strange, Mr. Chairman, that 
notwithstanding our efforts, and they 
have been sincere, communism is still on 
the march in Europe and southeast Asia? 
What is wrong; wherein is this program 
failing? If spending money and trans- 
ferring our natural resources pellmell 
throughout the world could stop Com- 
munist aggression, then the battle should 
have been won before this. But, it goes 
on year after year and it seems to me 
that the policies established under this 
legislation now demand a New Look in 
the interest of peace and security. 

It cannot be said that the American 
people have failed in their effort to con- 
tribute to peace and security in the 
world. Starting in 1917 until the end of 
the Korean war the taxpayers of our 
country had given to other nations all 
over the world in excess of $129 billion. 
In that same period the United States 
for itself has invested in national de- 
fense and preparedness more than $677 
billion, yet there is no peace, there is no 
security for our people or for the world. 

Has not the time come, perhaps it is 
long past due, for the Congress of the 
United States to evaluate this program? 
It certainly is our responsibility. Some 
may contend that this is a program that 
must go on for years. The American 
people, however, have grave doubts about 
it. 

The ills of the world, as I see it, are 
not primarily military or economic. 
They are political and spiritual. This 
program fails to take into consideration 
these important elements. 

Recently the Secretary for Defense, 
Mr. Wilson, returned from an extended 
trip abroad and he said that the world 
problem is not military but political. 
Witnesses appearing before our commit- 
tee have said again and again that the 
free world is plagued by political unrest. 
How then does this bill before us meet 
these political and the spiritual prob- 
lems, assuming that the judgment of 
these witnesses are sound? 
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As a matter of fact we rely on the force 
of military might and material goods to 
meet the issues of Communist aggression. 
We have adopted the Marxist philosophy 
of giving to governments material wealth 
in the hope it would buy friends. We 
have also been supporting with our bil- 
lions of dollars defunct regimes and 
socialistic governments that have failed 
to provide the kind of leadership that 
freemen want and need. We have abso- 
lutely ignored the principles used in our 
own country and we have failed to im- 
press upon the rest of the world that if 
men are free they can solve their own 
problems without governmental inter- 
ference. 

The vast billions we have expended on 
this program alone have not reached the 
mass of the people. I have made that 
statement in past years when this legis- 
lation was before us. We have failed, in 
spite of these great expenditures, to win 
friends and people to the free world 
concept. 

Why do we not give the people a chance 
to help themselves as the pioneers in our 
own country helped themselves and 
established the greatest Nation on earth 
with the highest standard of living ever 
attained in the history of mankind. We 
are proud of that achievement today, yet 
move forward to greater programs for 
the good of the free people, in science and 
other fields. 

Private initiative, the hope of reward 
and the expectation of achievement have 
always been primarily responsible for the 
advancement of mankind. Can you find 
in this iegislation any suggestion that the 
individual could hope to find some 
avenue of achievement? 

We fully understand in this country 
that continued progress, be it spiritual or 
material, rests squarely upon a better 
understanding of the idea and individual 
freedom of choice and action with per- 
sonal responsibility for one’s own deci- 
sions. Yet today we find that govern- 
ments are on the backs of the people and 
they are unable to go forward as we have 
gone forward. What has happened to 
our salesmanship, can we not sell the 
great American idea to the world? 

What the rest of the world needs to 
know is how the United States achieved 
its present standards. In what way have 
we tried to advance the American idea, 
except by the scattering of our billions 
of dollars throughout the world in the 
hope that we could buy friends and secu- 
rity. 

It is not sufficient to keep on remind- 
ing other people in other countries that 
the average American family lives twice 
as well as the family in the other nation, 
that it lives 10 to 20 times as well as the 
average Russian family, with all due re- 
spect to the great majority of the Rus- 
sians. We must do more than brag about 
our achievements. We must be aware 
of the fact that the Communists have 
used these same facts to make people 
hate us, to make people envious enough 
to join the Communist plan to destroy 
our way of life, to destroy liberty and 
freedom and to take over what we have 
for themselves. 

For one thing what we should be doing 
is telling them about the American idea 
of production, of the spiritual and mate- 
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rial gains in life through faith and free- 
dom, and not by a system which through 
force generates fear and hate. 

The standards of living which we have 
and for which we are so thankful are not 
accidental but are found wherever the 
atmosphere of freedom and private own- 
ership of property have prevailed, where 
men could try out their ideas and suc- 
ceed or fail on their own worthiness. A 
reading of history leaves but one conclu- 
sion that where the coercive force of 
government exists, where government 
seeks to impose its will upon the people, 
progress has been slow and plodding. As 
we look about us we know the truth of 
that fact, for as we enumerate the bless- 
ings which we have, government, as such, 
has played a very minor role. What did 
government have to do originally in the 
field of science and industry? Yet there 
are those today who believe that all-pow- 
erful government centralized and fo- 
cused in one place can and should be the 
only dynamic force in civilization. This 
is a fallacy, and we are coming to learn 
that fact more and more each day. 

Instead of governmental interference 
our country has grown to its present 
position where millions of people free 
and uninhibited have gone forward 
thinking creatively in terms of the 
wants and needs of our people. And 
the end is not yet in sight if we can avoid 
the prohibition of a coercive and cen- 
tralized government. 

Let us then remember one salient and 
dominant fact that if men and women 
are free to try their ideas in an open 
competitive market in an atmosphere 
of freedom all over the world commu- 
nism as such will cease to be a factor 
and a threat to a free world civilization. 
This bill is silent on this fundamental 
proposition. 

In many areas of the world misery 
and poverty prevail. As a people we 
want to help, we want to help them if 
we can. We have done very little to 
date under this program because we 
have failed to understand the basic need 
of those people and we have failed to 
understand the real solution of their 
problem. 

We should recognize that the causes 
of misery and poverty in the so-called 
undeveloped areas of the world are not 
different from the causes of misery and 
poverty in our own land. They are, I 
believe, to be found in imperfect human 
relationships and the cure is to be found 
in improving those relationships where 
there is a sense of fairness and equity, 
where personality is respected, where 
children are loved, womanhood honored, 
and old age reverenced, morale is gen- 
erally good and poverty and misery is 
not a problem. These are facts that we 
are prone to ignore and as we look to 
this legislation before us it seems to me 
that we are failing to direct our efforts 
toward policies that will eventually 
achieve the state of affairs that I have 
just referred to. 

at direction should our policies 
take? In what way can this program 
be revamped if we decide to do it? Let 
me suggest: 

First. Consider ways and means of 
meeting the political unrest engendered 
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by Communist methods of infiltration 
and subversion. 

Second. Go directly to the people with 
whatever material assistance we can 
give them by way of food and clothing. 

Third. Establish private agencies to 
administer a program of assistance. 
Remove government insofar as possible 
from these operations. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. I simply want to 
say that the distinguished gentleman 
from Wisconsin has been à most diligent 
and able member of our committee. He 
has been most helpful during the con- 
sideration of this bill. Of course, that 
is also true of other members of our 
committee who have signed the minority 
report. I certainly want to thank the 
gentleman for the efforts you have made 
while we were studying this bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Harrison]. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I want to address myself to 
the provisions of this bill dealing with 
Indochina or southeast Asia. This bill 
reauthorizes old expenditures under the 
mutual defense assistance program, that 
is, principally for end items and reau- 
thorizes unexpended balances of $458,- 
100,000. In addition to that, it author- 
izes $308 million in new appropriations 
for the same purpose. For the direct 
forces support program, which consists 
of direct aid to armies in the field, it 
reauthorizes appropriations of $590 mil- 
lion, and in addition provides for an 
authorization of $800 million more of 
new money. Under the mutual defense 
support program for Indochina, which 
consists of economic aid, largely designed 
to build up its military capacity, this 
bill reauthorizes 828 5 million of old 
funds and provides authorization for 
$2114 million in new money. Therefore, 
Mr. Chairman, the total amount involved 
in this bill for Indochina is $1,076,200,000 
of old money and $1,129,500,000 new 
money, making a total involved in Indo- 
china of $2,205,700,000. 

Now the justification for this enormous 
authorization, both last year and this 
year, was that it was to implement the 
Navarre plan. Before the committee 
for weeks, the executive presented testi- 
mony and charts and programs and maps 
and details of what this money was being 
spent for and what it will be spent for in 
the implementation of the so-called 
Navarre plan. It has been explained 
too what the Navarre plan is, and that 
it is to build up native forces and troops 
who will do their own fighting, and that 
we, in the United States, are to supply 
the materials and furnish the ammuni- 
tion for those troops. 

Two contracts with the French Gov- 
ernment have been put before the com- 
mittee, under which there was to be pro- 
vided for the Navarre plan 55 battalions, 
schools for noncommissioned officers, 
1,500 miles of new road that we were to 
supply, and they were to supply the 
troops. These charts explain that, the 
number and details, the tanks, the 
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planes, the jeeps, the ammunition, and 
so forth necessary to carry out that pro- 
gram. In the books on the table all of 
that is gone into in great detail, and 
the fiscal year program is justified solely 
and only in the testimony in support of 
the Navarre plan. 

On page 381 of these books it is stated 
that should the French plan prove in- 
capable of execution; or should other 
unforeseen circumstances arise, the 
United States would not consider itself 
obligated beyond the amount that has 
already been made available. 

This mass of evidence showed that the 
executive branch recognized that Con- 
gress has control of the purse, and it is 
the duty of the executive branch to jus- 
tify the authorizations it seeks by de- 
tailed plans. During the committee 
consideration we all know what became 
of the Navarre plan. With the fall of 
the French fortress of Dien Bien Phu and 
the dismissal of General Navarre, the 
Navarre plan is now defunct. Immedi- 
ately when disaster in that direction 
threatened, the Secretary of State flew 
to the north, he flew to the south, and 
he flew to the east apparently in an effort 
to find somebody who, under some cir- 
cumstances, would join this country in 
a war in Indochina. Up to this time 
no one has been willing to do so. 

The upshot of all this is that all of 
the tables, all of the charts, all of the 
testimony which the Executive Depart- 
ment has put in as justification for these 
figures in support of the Navarre plan 
have no validity whatever, and there is 
no additional evidence, no substitute evi- 
dence and no other evidence brought 
forward to justify the expense. Yet the 
bill carries, as it is reported to you from 
the committee, the exact amount justi- 
fied by a computation made on the basis 
of a purpose that no longer exists. The 
only limitation in the language in the 
bill is that it is to be made available on 
such terms and conditions, including the 
transfer of funds, as the President may 
specify. 

May I ask the question, What are they 
going to do with all of that money? Do 
you know? Does anybody know? Do 
you think Grandma Dulles knows? None 
of them knows. 

In the committee, Mr. Chairman, I 
moved that $800 million of that sum, 
the amount provided for the direct sup- 
port of the army in the field, be elimi- 
nated from the bill, and the committee 
report should state that the committee 
was prepared to support any new plan, 
when and if it was formulated, for the 
defense of southeast Asia, but until a 
plan was formulated that we would re- 
tain control over the purse, which the 
Constitution says is exclusively our re- 
sponsibility. 

Objection was made that foreign coun- 
tries would think we were running out on 
them. How could that be true if the 
committee report stated and specified 
that the funds would be provided when 
and if a plan is formulated? 

The President in his message to us 
said that the funds are necessary because 
of rapidly changing conditions in south- 
east Asia. Mr. Chairman, the views of 
the President are entitled to great re- 
spect, but I respectfully submit that 
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under the reauthorization there is 
$1,076,000,000 of old funds, and the bill 
would continue to have $329,500,000 in 
new funds or a total of nearly 81½ bil- 
lion dollars. How could there be an 
emergency so sudden that $12 billion 
would not provide for the emergency 
until such time as the Congress could 
act? If 81½ billion will not save us in 
an emergency, another $800 million is 
not going to do it. 

In the committee I offered another 
amendment which, it seemed to me, was 
simple enough, so simple that there 
could be very little objection to it. It 
recited verbatim, without any embellish- 
ment, without any attempt to interpret, 
the language of the United States Con- 
stitution as to the responsibility of the 
Congress in such matters as these. It 
recited the responsibility of the Congress 
to provide for the national defense, to 
declare war, and to make rules for the 
governance of the land and naval forces, 
and to make such laws as necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution these 
responsibilities. The amendment fur- 
ther provided that no funds should be 
used for combat of American troops out- 
side of territorial United States except 
in such cases as the President, the Com- 
mander in Chief, might be authorized 
under the Constitution. 

I did not attempt to interpret the lan- 
guage of the Constitution; I merely re- 
cited it in the exact language of the Con- 
stitution, and it seems a remarkable 
thing to me that we have come to the 
point where the recitation of the very 
words of our Constitution should be con- 
sidered to interfere with American 
policy. 

Mr. Chairman, the issues I am raising 
here do not involve a question of money; 
they do not involve the question of econ- 
omy; they do not involve returning this 
country to any isolationist policy; they 
involve the grave constitutional question 
of whether this Congress should surren- 
der its power over the purse and over 
the right to control war; and I say to you 
that if this Congress does not retain its 
power in those two respects then there is 
but little use to continue it in existence. 

I recognize that during these perilous 
times extraordinary powers must be en- 
trusted to the Executive, particularly in 
a case of emergency; but dictatorial 
powers should not be delegated unnec- 
essarily. With the present Chief Execu- 
tive there is no danger that such powers 
would be abused, but this may not always 
be true. 

For my part I do not believe that the 
situation at the present time requires the 
Congress to surrender its constitutional 
control of the purse and its sole responsi- 
bility to determine when American youth 
should be committed to war in the ab- 
sence of such emergency over which the 
President has power to act. I have con- 
fidence in the ability of the American 
people through their duly elected repre- 
sentatives to meet these momentous 
problems without abandoning the con- 
stitutional responsibilities of Congress. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
12 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Ohio (Mrs. Frances P. Botton]. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Chairman, we have before us today H. R. 
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9678, the Mutual Security Act of 1954. 
It could not have come before us at a 
more difficult moment. The iriterna- 
tional weekend that the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Vorys] mentioned, unfortu- 
nately, has not as yet contributed any- 
thing to clarify our problems. 

The happenings over the last years 
have placed us in a position of grave 
responsibility—responsibility to all sorts 
and conditions of men. We cannot very 
well walk out on those responsibilities. 

This bill does not come to you hastily 
or just thrown together. Your commit- 
tee began its hearings on April 5 and 
worked steadily until we reported the 
bill out on June 24. We spent a great 
many weeks of study, findings, and 
hearings. There were 80 witnesses who 
appeared before us and additional mate- 
rial was placed in the record. Sixty-six 
meetings and endless overtime in study 
have resulted in this bill. 

As the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Vorys] explained, this is a new bill. 
It repeals the existing patchwork of 14 
statutes relating to foreign aid and mu- 
nitions control and provides comprehen- 
sive, basic legislation to replace them. 
I want to associate myself very much 
with those who have spoken of the mag- 
nificent work that has been done by our 
chairman and by the majority leader of 
the committee, the ranking Republican 
member, JoHN Vorys. He has been very 
faithful and very hard working. He has 
worked against some heavy odds. I take 
my hat off to him. 

I also want to say that the staff has 
been unbelievably fine. They do not 
seem to care whether they sleep or not 
when it comes to pressure at the end of 
all these hearings. 

This program combines features of 
long- and short-term policy. It pro- 
vides for better defense of the United 
States through the increase of the mili- 
tary potentials of our allies which can 
be added to our own strength. It helps 
to create conditions in the underdevel- 
oped countries of the world which would 
improve their standard of living and 
make them healthy members of the free 
community of nations, willing and able 
to resist the ever-present Communist 
threat. 

The mutual-security program, of which 
mutual-defense assistance is the military 
part, has been a major factor in the crea- 
tion of fighting forces in Europe of such 
size, composition, and effectiveness as to 
serve as a strong deterrent to any further 
Soviet or Soviet-inspired aggression. In 
the event such aggression does occur, 
M&A-created forces stand ready to effec- 
tively counter it. 

Through the combined efforts of all 
the participating nations we now have an 
integrated, effective combat structure in 
Europe. The defense needs of a given 
country are determined in cooperation 
and consultation with the United States 
military authorities, but frequently this 
necessary defense strength cannot be 
achieved or maintained without eco- 
nomic support. The funds of chapter 3, 
defense support, are designed to pro- 
vide such support. 

In the fiscal year 1954 the emphasis 
was shifted from Europe to Asia and the 
Pacific. In 1955 the proposed legisla- 
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tion reflects a further shift from Europe 
to the Near East and Africa and to Asia 
and the Pacific. The committee report 
on page 8 calls your attention to this 
shift in emphasis. 

In the past 3 fiscal years, the funds 
allocated for Europe dropped from 73 
percent in 1953 to 27 percent in 1955, 
while for Asia and the Pacific it rose 
from 14 to 50 percent. 

The program has been substantially 
reduced. For example, in the fiscal year 
1953 we authorized over 86 billion, 
whereas this year’s bill would authorize 
only $3,440,000,000. That is a reduction 
of over $2 billion in a 2-year period, but 
at no point has the administration pro- 
posed economy at the expense of national 
security. The American people do not 
want such pledges. If we reduce this 
program further we will have to spend 
mo-e money on our domestic defense and 
in addition jeopardize our security. Our 
military leaders tell us that we cannot 
stand alone and that money spent on the 
military portion of the mutual-security 
program is the cheapest way of obtain- 
ing our defense objectives. As the na- 
tions in Europe have grown militarily 
stronger, we have been able to reduce 
our program of military assistance. In 
1951 that was over $5 billion, in 1955 
$1,580,000,000. 

Today, 9 years after the end of the 
war, we face an increased global threat 
of Communist aggression. That the So- 
viet policies have not changed can be 
seen from the fact that at no point have 
the Soviet leaders been willing to cooper- 
ate with the West to attempt to lessen 
the world tension. They need this ten- 
sion for the success of their plans. The 
clearly demonstrated Soviet attitude in 
regard to unification of Germany, the 
peace treaty with Austria, free naviga- 
tion on the Danube, and their whole pol- 
icy in Asia are individual manifestations 
of the unchangeable determination for 
world domination. If Russia made some 
concessions and retreated, as was the 
case in Iran in 1946, in Berlin in 1948, 
and to a degree in Korea recently, it 
happened only because the Soviet lead- 
ers did not consider that the moment 
for armed conflict had come and prob- 


‘ ably they were ready. 


WHY HAVE RUSSIANS BEEN SUCCESSFUL IN THEIR 
POLICY OF ENSLAVEMENT? 

When the war ended we allowed our- 
selves to relax, diminished our Armed 
Forces and went back to peaceful pro- 
duction. The same general policy was 
followed by our Western Allies as they 
set about rebuilding while Russia con- 
tinued to build her strength and devel- 
oped new aggressive plans. Many will 
tell you that the Russians have been suc- 
cessful in their policies directed toward 
world domination for today they are 
holding under the shadow of the Krem- 
lin 800 million people and vast natural 
resources. 

Why have they been successful in the 
policy that leads to deprivation of all 
human freedoms and is resented by all 
freemen? The answer is simple. The 
Soviet Union has had, since the time of 
its inception, a concrete and unchange- 
able plan for world domination and has 
been working steadily toward the ful- 
fillment of this plan, The countries of 
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the free world, on the other hand, have 
been occupied with their own individual 
national problems and have been in- 
clined to underestimate the advance of 
the Soviet power. Individual manifesta- 
tions of the Soviet drive were opposed 
by us but we were mostly treating the 
symptoms and not the disease itself. 
We are fully aware now that only a 
dynamic, positive policy can withstand 
the impact of the negative destructive 
ideas of Communist conspiracy. 

Morality, the force of public opinion, 
religious concepts of right and wrong do 
not influence Soviet leaders in their poli- 
cies. 

I say to you with very deep feeling 
that the only possible way for us to 
change the course of things in the world 
is to lead from strength; that is, to be 
very strong. 

WHAT OUR AID PROGRAMS HAVE ACCOMPLISHED 


We have helped European countries to 
regain a strength which has resulted in 
the establishment of a strong NATO or- 
ganization. That Russia fears this or- 
ganization can be seen from the intensity 
of the propaganda against it and from 
the fact that whenever we attempt to 
negotiate with them, they persistently 
-demand that we abandon the NATO. 

We must not forget that because of 
our assistance, armed aggression against 
Greece was decisively defeated, that the 
Russians were unable to take over West 
Berlin, which today is an island of free- 
dom within the Soviet zone of Germany, 
and people risk their lives to reach this 
oasis in the desert of oppression. Be- 
cause of the Mutual Security program, 
Iran, the Philippines, Thailand, to name 
a few, have developed strength and 
maintained internal order. Whenever 
we stood united, Russian plans failed. 
Wherever the free world lacked initia- 
tive and determination, the Communists 
advanced, 

WHY IS THERE NEED OF ECONOMIC HELP? 


Loss of Asia and Africa to our trade 
and commerce, inability to obtain natu- 
ral resources essential to us would have 
a disastrous effect on our economy. I 
have before me a list of 48 essential 
strategic materials used in the United 
States, comparing domestic production 
with imported supply. Only in case of 
11 items do we together with Canada 
supply over 50 percent of our require- 
ments. In case of 12 other items, we 
produce anywhere between 2 to- 39 per- 
cent of our requirements. In case of the 
remaining 25 items, we depend entirely 
on foreign imports coming from Asia, 
Africa, and South America. 

WHAT HAS HAPPENED IN THE COUNTRIES WE 
HAVE HELPED? 

Famine-plagued India has increased 
her food production by 5 million tons as 
compared to her good year crop of 1949- 
50, and she thinks that the time is near 
when, barring national calamity, she 
will be self-sufficient in foodstuffs. 
Greece has become practically self- 
sufficient in wheat, and Turkey is now 
one of the major wheat-exporting coun- 
tries when in the past it greatly relied 
on wheat imports. Panama and Ja- 
maica are practically self-sufficient in 
rice. All over the Caribbean area we 
have been of great assistance in re- 
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housing the people that have been 
swept into the sea by the hurricanes. 
Only those who have seen the hurricane- 
devastated villages in that area realize 
of what importance these projects are, 
for they reach true “grassroots” of the 
country. All this through two specially 
trained technicians. Could anything be 
more economical? 

Our program of technical cooperation 
in Thailand is amazingly successful. 
The Soviets in their propaganda to that 
country have done everything possible 
to convince the Thai people that Amer- 
ica is a warmongering imperialist in- 
terested in depriving them of their 
thousands-year-old liberty and in turn- 
ing them into its satellite. Yet by work- 
ing with our people, by receiving instruc- 
tions in the fields of agriculture, educa- 
tion, and public health the people have 
learned to regard us as friends. 

The attitude of the Thai people to- 
ward us is the best and the least expen- 
sive way of counteracting the Soviet 
propaganda and psychological offensive 
and showing the people of Asia that we 
want them on our side, but free and in- 
dependent and not as satellites. 

The same is true in the New Hemi- 
sphere, where it is of basic importance 
that there be no Communist toehold. 

DO WE NEED MUTUAL-SECURITY PROGRAM? 


This program of mutual security is 
one of the instruments of our policy de- 
signed to keep us in a position of lead- 
ership and to help the friendly countries 
to remain free through improvement of 
their military and economic position. 
Whenever we have adopted positive, 
strong programs we have been successful. 

We must remember that mutual secu- 
rity is the logical counterpart of our 
efforts to eliminate communism within 
the United States. Mutual security at- 
tacks the Red conspiracy at its very 
source. 

WHAT IS THE ALTERNATIVE TO THE MUTUAL= 

SECURITY PROGRAM? 

What is the alternative? 

If we abandon this program we would 
be perpetually on the defensive, leaving 
to the Kremlin the final decisions of 
when and where to attack. You will 
remember that there were 12 free nations 
bordering Russia in 1939. Today there 
are but five. She has swallowed up the 
rest. 

If we are to stand alone, turning our- 
selves into a fortress, a tremendous pro- 
gram for total defense in every cranny 
of the United States at unimaginable 
cost would have to result. 

WE HAVE RESPONSIBILITIES TO FULFILL 


What we must never forget is that a 
basic principle of Communist strategy is 
to divide—so the U. S. S. R. has sewn 
suspicion of the United States wherever 
possible. Because we are the strongest 
member of the free community of na- 
tions, naturally Moscow wants most of 
all to destroy us. The Kremlin has sys- 
tematically attempted to undermine all 
efforts that lead to the political and 
economic unity of Europe. To a degree, 
the Soviets have been successful in this. 
But this does not mean that we should 
abandon our responsibilities when some 
irresponsible elements cry, “Yankee, go 
home.” 
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We are not pursuing these costly poli- 
cies in pursuit of gratitude and popu- 
larity. Our very strength and ability 
to help often makes us unpopular. But 
we must also remember that our aid 
programs, both military and economic, 
are undertaken in cooperation with the 
interested governments. They are not 
imposed upon them. We have no satel- 
lites. To us, only free nations volun- 
tarily joining together can fulfill our 
hope for the world. 

It may be asked what guaranties do 
we have that we will be successful in 
the objectives we pursue through this 
mutual-security program. Is a fireman 
always sure that he will be able to ex- 
tinguish the fire threatening to destroy 
a house? Is he to stop in the middle of 
the road to consider all the chances 
against him, meanwhile letting the 
whole street burn down because of his 
indecision? We are engaged in the 
deadliest of struggles where the very 
existence of freedom and human rights 
is at stake. We must assume the re- 
sponsibility of the position into which 
we have been thrown, we cannot retreat. 

I would say in closing this, that a 
country is not made of bricks and mor- 
tar. A country is made up of its people, 
the families, the mothers, the fathers, 
the daughters, the aunts, the uncles, the 
cousins, 

Let me remind you that a country is 
its people: In houses and alone, in fam- 
ilies, fathers and mothers, brothers and 
sisters, uncles, aunts, cousins—multi- 
plied—that is a country and it is only as 
strong as its people. We must be strong 
and we must help our allies to be strong. 
Are we strong? Do we know what 
strength is? This is a moment when 
we must stop listening to all the little 
whistles of the alley fights. We must 
get together and be strong. We must 
unite, forgetting the aisle, regardless of 
the differences within our own parties. 
We must get behind the President of the 
United States and put down the greatest 
enemy mankind has ever known. 

When we give, and we must, we must 
give with strength, with unity, and with 
responsibility so that we will contribute 
to the strength of allies with whom we 
are united in this common struggle 
against despotism and tyranny. Other- 
wise we will lose everything that has 
been built for freemen in this, our world. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. SHELLEY]. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to speak out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to support the bill being considered by 
the committee. I have continuously 
supported and do support the entire 
idea that if this country is to assume 
the leadership in the fight for democracy 
and freedom throughout the world we 
must lend a helping hand and give guid- 
ance and assistance to those who are 
more hard pressed than we have been in 
this country and who have not been as 
fortunate as we have been; and lift them 
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up to a standard where they can join in 
the fruits of democracy. 

At the same time, Mr. Chairman, sev- 
eral things have come up in the past 
several years which have made an im- 
pression upon me in regard to the at- 
titude of some of those concerned with 
the administration of our relationships 
with foreign countries and I cannot help 
but mention one phase of that at this 
time. 

Mr. Chairman, I have asked for this 
time so that I may lay before the House 
a detailed report on a problem which 
has become of major interest to me, and 
which has a direct connection with the 
Mutual Security Act and the Foreign 
Operations program which we are con- 
sidering today. I intend to raise serious 
questions as to the United States Gov- 
ernment action and policy as regards 
purchases of heavy electrical power-pro- 
ducing equipment for installation in 
Government power projects. The major 
question I shall ask the House is 
whether it is sound policy for this ad- 
ministration to place reliance on foreign 
manufacturers of this type of equipment 
to the virtual exclusion of American in- 
dustry. My personal belief is that it is 
not. I have two basic reasons for that 
belief. Firstly, I believe that the na- 
tional security, heavily dependent on 
power-producing potential, is placed in 
danger when this Government goes 
abroad to buy equipment on which we 
must depend to keep our industrial ma- 
chine alive. Secondly, although I am 
and have been a firm supporter of the 
programs through which the United 
States has given economic and military 
aid to friendly nations in an effort to 
put them back on their feet, I believe 
that the time is past when we in the 
United States can afford to ignore com- 
pletely our self-interest while building 
up the domestic economies of our 
friendly allies and former enemies, 
When that policy is carried to the point 
where elements of a vital domestic in- 
dustry are in danger of being put out of 
business, I feel that the time has come 
to take another look at the policy—to 
borrow a phrase muchly overused to- 
day—a new look but a hard one, too. 

When American workmen are losing 
jobs as a direct result of actions by offi- 
cials of our Government in this field, 
we had better put a damper on the ac- 
tivities of some of those starry eyed of- 
ficials. Unemployment in this country 
is now so serious that our Government 
should be taking active steps to reverse 
the trend rather than using its own con- 
tracting system to put more people 
out of work, as it is doing by its for- 
eign purchases of power-producing ma- 
chinery. 

At the outset I also want to make it 
clear that I have not abandoned my 
firm belief in the reciprocal-trade prin- 
ciple. But freedom of commercial trade 
between nations should not be confused 
with Government policy in making its 
own purchases of materials and supplies 
for use within the United States. It 
seems to me that a very clear line must 


be drawn between these two areas of 
action. The Government is not an ordi- 


nary commercial enterprise. Whereas it 
is perfectly proper for private interests 
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in the United States to go out into the 
world market to buy wherever they see 
fit, so long as such action does not give 
aid and comfort to our enemies in the 
cold war, the first duty of the Federal 
Government lies here at home with 
domestic industry and labor. My pur- 
pose in taking the floor today is to show 
that this obligation is not now being 
carried out. 

Mr. Chairman, I have here a fully 
documented report on the way in which 
Government contracts for such equip- 
ment as generators, turbines, transform- 
ers, and governors for the powerplants 
at our big publicly owned and built dams 
are now being given to foreign companies 
at the expense of American workingmen 
and to the detriment of the limited num- 
ber of American firms which are capable 
of producing this vital equipment. Since 
I do not have time to give the full story 
here on the floor, I will ask permission 
to revise and extend my remarks and 
will put the material in the Recorp. But 
I do want to hit the highlights here and 
now so that my colleagues may become 
familiar with the way in which a few 
dreamers in the State Department are 
taking jobs from skilled American work- 
men in a vital industry. 

Electric power is the basis for our 
whole industrial economy. It is also 
absolutely necessary to the national de- 
fense and to national security. Without 
unlimited and uninterrupted supplies of 
power, we cannot build and keep our 
atomic installations going; we cannot 
produce airplanes, guns, tanks, and all 
the other defense weapons we need; 
communications and transportation de- 
pend on it—in a word, without our elec- 
tric-power supply we are powerless. The 
quickest way for a potential enemy to 
put us out of action would be for him 
to put our powerplants out of action. 
Further, our power-producing potential 
is hard put to it to keep pace with the 
growing peacetime demand for new pow- 
er sources. In the event of a national 
emergency there would be a tremendous 
new demand. The powerplants the Gov- 
ernment is now building, and the dams 
and plants for which the Federal Power 
Commission is now issuing licenses to 
public and private utilities must be ready 
to meet this demand without unecessary 
delay. Turbines, generators, governors, 
and similar equipment to be installed in 
these powerplants are as essential to the 
peacetime or wartime production effort 
as the atomic weapons, planes, and tanks 
for which they provide production power 
are to actual military operations. We 
would not for one minute consider let- 
ting contracts to build munitions to any 
foreign firm. And yet we are now buy- 
ing power-producing equipment from 
foreign countries with the most careless 
disregard for the same security consider- 
ations which prevent us from placing re- 
lianee on any foreign manufacturer for 
our weapons of war. 

Construction and delivery of heavy 
electrical equipment is not an overnight 
proposition. They are not mass produc- 
tion items. Each separate machine must 
be designed and built from scratch to 
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meet special requirements. The process 
is a matter of months and years. Any 
interruption in production or delivery 
could mean an irreparable time loss in 
getting these powerplants into operation. 
With world conditions as critical as they 
are, we certainly can have no assurance 
that foreign suppliers, either in Europe 
or in Japan, can deliver on contracts 
calling for deliveries during the next sev- 
eral years, as is the case on contracts 
now being awarded. Yet because of pres- 
sures from the State Department we are 
awarding such foreign contracts in in- 
creasing numbers, to the extent that dur- 
ing 1953 foreign firms received contracts 
with a dollar value of almost 65 percent 
of those awarded to American firms. 
And the trend is increasing so that, if 
the policy is continued, it will not be long 
until foreign manufacturers are supply- 
ing our Government with more of this 
type of equipment than we buy at home. 
It is time we put a stop to the practice if 
we value our lives. 

Mr. Chairman, since World War II we 
have poured billions of dollars into re- 
arming our foreign allies and into re- 
establishing their domestic economies 
and productive facilities under the Mu- 
tual Security Act and similar legislation. 
We have also spent large sums for opera- 
tions under the point 4 programs to pro- 
mote self-sufficiency among the less for- 
tunate nations of the world. I have con- 
sistently supported those programs and 
I believe they have done a world of good, 
not only to the countries receiving our 
help but to the United States in prevent- 
ing the complete loss of Europe and the 
Far East to communism. However, those 
programs were intended to help those 
countries to help themselves and to be- 
come self-sufficient as far as providing 
for the needs of their own people are 
concerned. They were not intended to 
build foreign industries to destroy our 
self-sufficiency and to come in and take 
jobs away from American workmen— 
particularly under present conditions 
when unemployment is on the increase 
here and where the domestic industry 
being undermined is as vital to national 
security as is the power-equipment in- 
dustry. 

In my prepared statement I have 
given details on a contract involving 
purchase of hydraulic governors for the 
powerplant at the Dalles Dam on the 
Columbia River in Oregon. A firm in my 
home district in San Francisco was the 
low American bidder. They were, how- 
ever, underbid by a Japanese company. 
The San Francisco company had been 
encouraged by the Corps of Engineers 
and the Bureau of Reclamation to in- 
vest considerable sums of money in 
tooling up their plant to handle this 
type of job because the United States 
had insufficient production facilities in 
thatline. They have built up an organi- 


zation of skilled laborers and techni- 
cians so that they can design and build 
this vital equipment; they pay wages 
in keeping with our high living stand- 
ards; and they spent over $25,000 in pre- 
paring their bid for this particular con- 
tract. When bids were opened on this 
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million dollar plus job it was found that 
the Japanese firm had underbid the San 
Francisco company by 22.4 percent, well 
within the 25 percent differential set up 
in Buy American Act regulations as a 
governing factor in determining whether 
contracts for even nonstrategic pur- 
chases should be awarded to foreign 
firms at the expense of American sup- 
pliers. Further, it was found that the 
Japanese bid did not meet the specifica- 
tions while the San Francisco bid was 
fully qualified. By every standard the 
bid should have been awarded to the 
company in my district. In spite of that, 
because of State Department pressures 
all bids were thrown out and readver- 
tising ordered. 

The foreign bidders now have the ad- 
vantage of knowing how low they must 
bid to get outside the 25 percent buy- 
American differential. With the low 
wages they pay they do not have to 
worry about costs and can adjust their 
bids to almost any level. Their Ameri- 
can competitors, however, who comply 
with our fair labor standards laws and 
pay 10 times as much in wages, have al- 
ready figured as closely as they can on 
the contract. Their chances for getting 
the contract are now practically nil, 
which means that the company in my 
district must lay off a hundred men. 
That situation is being repeated all over 
the country. 

Mr. Chairman, I have in my office a 
list of electrical equipment contracts 
awarded by the Corps of Engineers to 
foreign firms during the past 2½ years. 
A similar list was inserted in the Bureau 
of Reclamation appropriation hearings 
this year. The frequency of the awards 
is constantly on the increase. Because 
of the national security factor and the 
loss of jobs for American workmen we 
should put a stop to any further awards, 
In my complete statement I have out- 
lined other considerations which should 
cause Congress to act without delay, in- 
cluding the fact that equipment sup- 
plied by foreign firms is not as reliable 
or efficient as that built at home, and 
that lack of maintenance staffs and parts 
replacement facilities may put it out of 
service for long periods of time. 

State Department policymakers pay 
no attention to such commonsense ar- 
guments as our self-interest in this mat- 
ter. They prefer to represent the view- 
point of foreign manufacturers rather 
than the American people who employ 
them. Present legislation and regula- 
tions which would prevent this favorit- 
ism to foreign firms if properly admin- 
istered are ignored. In view of that dis- 
regard for the national welfare it is of 
the greatest importance that this Con- 
gress enact legislation at this session to 
force the Government agencies con- 
cerned to buy this highly critical equip- 
ment at home. I introduced a bill in the 
House for that purpose today. The bill 
has been numbered H. R. 9696, and it 
will be printed in the Recorp following 
my remarks. I urge the Committee on 
Public Works, to which it has been re- 
ferred, to give it an early hearing, and I 
ask my colleagues in the House to inter- 
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est themselves in the matter so that 
favorable action will not be delayed. So 
that full information will be readily 
available I shall extend my remarks at 
this point and give the complete picture. 

To begin at the beginning, I have been 
aware of this problem for some time, as 
I am sure is the case with all of my col- 
leagues. My knowledge of the situation 
was, however, confined chiefly to news- 
paper reports on the controversy over 
awarding foreign contracts for generat- 
ing equipment at the Chief Joseph Dam 
in Washington and the McNary Dam in 
Oregon, both part of the Columbia River 
development. Just last Thursday, June 
23, the Department of the Army an- 
nounced that after considering new bids 
on the Chief Joseph Dam generators they 
have awarded the contract for their con- 
struction to the Westinghouse Electric 
Co. Since the foreign firm which was low 
bidder on the original invitation, English 
Electric, again underbid Westinghouse 
by 1244 percent, it seems apparent that 
the storm of opposition aroused by for- 
eign awards of this type of contract is 
having some effect. The fact that on the 
same date another contract for genera- 
tors at the Dalles Dam powerplant, also 
on the Columbia River, was awarded to 
Westinghouse despite a 7½ percent 
lower bid by English Electric seems to 
bear this out. However, there is no evi- 
dence that the basic policy has been 
changed, and until Congress takes action 
we have no assurance that it will be 
changed. 

It was in connection with contracts for 
the powerplant at the Dalles Dam that I 
was brought into the middle of this fight. 
That happened back in January of this 
year after bids were opened by the Corps 
of Engineers on a contract for 16-turbine 
governors to be installed in the power- 
plant. The bids ranged between $1,073,- 
000 and $1,486,000. The lowest domestic 
bidder was the Pelton Water Wheel Co., 
located in my district in San Francisco. 
They were, however, underbid by two 
foreign firms; a Japanese company, 
Hitachi, Ltd., and an Italian company. 
The low Hitachi bid was some $240,000 
below the bid submitted by the Pelton 
Water Wheel Co. amounting to 
$1,314,785. 

My attention was called to the pend- 
ing award by the Pelton firm; by the 
company’s employees; by labor organ- 
izations in the area; and by any number 
of the company’s suppliers and firms in 
related industry. Because of the obvious 
importance o1 this particular contract in 
relieving serious unemployment in my 
district and preventing further layoffs of 
skilled help, I began a thorough in- 
vestigation in order to get the facts and 
to do what I could to protect the inter- 
ests of the Pelton Co. and its employees. 
The facts that were developed soon 
caused me to broaden my inquiry into 
the entire field of Government purchases 
of electrical machinery for Federal 
power projects. 

After preliminary discussions with the 
Corps of Engineers, I inserted into the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on January 20 a 
brief statement in opposition to the 
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general policy of soliciting foreign bids 
on this type of equipment. I based that 
opposition on the fact that by so doing 
we were not only undermining American 
industry and the high standards of pay 
and working conditions we have 
struggled to build up, but that it is false 
economy to try to save a few dollars on 
Government purchases when the domes- 
tic industry which loses the contract to a 
foreign competitor is already suffering 
from critical unemployment. At that 
time I did not have full knowledge of the 
many other considerations involved, but 
I still hold to that position. 

Further, on January 24 I addressed to 
the Chief of Engineers a letter in which 
I expressed my strong opposition to for- 
eign award of The Dalles contract specifi- 
cally, and to the general policy of per- 
mitting foreign firms to participate in 
United States Government construction 
projects within the United States. I ask 
that a copy of that letter to General 
Sturgis be printed at this point in my 
remarks. My colleagues will note my 
suggestion that congressional action on 
the matter seemed warranted. 


JANUARY 24, 1954. 
Maj. Gen. S. D. STURGIS, Jr., 
Chief of Engineers, 
Department of the Army, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR GENERAL STURGIS: It has come to my 
attention that the Corps of Engineers re- 
cently invited bids on hydraulic governors 
for turbines to be installed in the power- 
house under construction at The Dalles, 
Oreg. I understand that a number of for- 
eign companies were invited to submit bids 
and that the January 12 opening of bids dis- 
closed that a Japanese firm, the Hitachi Co., 
was low bidder. I am also advised that an 
Italian company was second low, and that 
the Pelton Water Wheel Co., located in my 
district in San Francisco, and lowest Ameri- 
can bidder, was third. 

Preliminary discussions with members of 
your staff indicate that after evaluation of 
the bids by your district and division offices 
you will make a determination as to whether 
the contract should be awarded to one of the 
foreign firms or let to a domestic bidder. I 
want to urge most strongly that this con- 
tract be awarded to the qualified American 
company whose bid was lowest among those 
submitted by domestic firms. Although I do 
not support letting foreign firms participate 
in United States Government construction 
projects or the supplying of equipment 
therefor at any time, unless no qualified 
American company can be found, I believe it 
particularly imperative at this time of rising 
domestic unemployment to restrict partici- 
pation in such projects in this country to 
American firms. The so-called Buy American 
Act expresses the explicit intent of Congress 
in this regard. In view of these factors, I feel 
that the award of the subject contract to 
any but an American firm would be most un- 
wise. Should the contract be awarded else- 
where I shall feel it incumbent on me to re- 
quest that the proper congressional commit- 
tees look into the matter exhaustively. 

Thank you for your consideration of this 
letter. Will you kindly advise me as soon as 
a decision on the contract is made? 

Sincerely and cordially, 
JoHN F. SHELLEY, 
Member of Congress. 


On February 3, 1954, Brigadier Gen- 
eral Chorpening, Assistant Chief of En- 
gineers for Civil Works, replied to my 
letter. I also submit the Engineers’ re- 
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ply to be printed in the Recor at this 
point: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 

OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 

Washington, D. C., February 3, 1954. 

Hon, JOHN F. SHELLEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. SHELLEY: Reference is made to 
your letter of January 24, 1954, relative to 
the possible consideration by this Depart- 
ment of bids received from foreign concerns 
in response to an invitation for bids per- 
taining to the design and manufacture of 
14 main-turbine governors and 2 auxiliary- 
turbine governors for Dalles Dam, situated 
in the State of Oregon. 

As of this writing, there has been no de- 
termination as to who shall receive the 
award. All bids received are presently un- 
dergoing evaluation by the district engineer 
to determine the bidders who are respon- 
sive to the invitation and who may be con- 
sidered as responsible bidders in a technical 
sense. Six bids were received, as follows: 


Low: Hitachi, Ltd., Tokyo, Japan_ $1, 073, 522 
Second: Costruzion Meccaniche, 


pS 3 <1 AET Se — 1, 163, 628 
Third: Pelton Water Wheel Co., 

San Francisco, Cali 1,314, 785 
Fourth: Woodward Governor Co., 

Rockford Hl = se 1, 325, 888 
Fifth: Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 

turing Co., Milwaukee, Wis... 1,347,165 
Sixth: Mitsubishi, Ltd., Tokyo, 

„ 1. 486, 202 


Conforming with the requirements of the 
Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947 
(Public Law 413, 80th Cong.) this Depart- 
ment follows a procedure of awarding con- 
tracts to the lowest responsible bidder, after 
formal advertisement. In a case where the 
lowest acceptable bidder is a foreign concern 
and its price, when compared with that of 
an American firm, involves a differential of 
less than 25 percent but is more than $25,000 
lower than the bid of the American firm, the 
regulations of this Department (Armed Serv- 
ices Procurement Regulation—sec. 6-105.1) 
promulgated under authority of the Buy 
American Act (41 U. S. C. 10 a-d) requires 
the contracting officer to submit the matter 
for consideration of the Secretary of the 
Army. 

Should it be established that the tech- 
nical qualifications of either of the two for- 
eign concerns involved are satisfactory and 
their bids otherwise prove to be the lowest 
acceptable, in accordance with the Armed 
Services Procurement Act and the regula- 
tions of this Department, it will then be 
in order to refer the case to the Secretary 
of the Army for decision. 

I trust that the foregoing explanation 
gives you the information you seek. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. H. CHORPENING, 
Brigadier General, United States 
Army, Assistant Chief of Engineers 
for Civil Works. 


Mr. Chairman, this letter is of some 
importance since it gives the status of 
The Dalles governor contract at that 
time, and because it also contains a gen- 
eral statement of the policy under which 
the Corps of Engineers and the Army 
operate in considering bids on this type 
of contract. The Members will note the 
references to the Buy American Act, 
which Congress passed in 1933 to protect 
American industry and American work- 
ers from just this type of low-wage-cost 
foreign competition where Government 
contracting is concerned. 
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With regard to manufactured articles 
purchased for use in Government proj- 
ects or public works, the Buy American 
Act requires that such articles shall be 
of United States manufacture with cer- 
tain exceptions, including a proviso that 
“if the head of the department or in- 
dependent establishment making the 
contract shall find that it would unrea- 
sonably increase the cost an exception 
shall be noted.” Defense Department 
regulations arbitrarily provide that a 
finding of unreasonable increase in cost 
may be made if the low American bid is 
25 percent or more higher than the low 
foreign bid, or if a price differential of 
more than $25,000 exists. The Pelton 
bid on the subject contract was 22.4 
percent higher than the low Japanese bid, 
well within the 25-percent differential. I 
contend that on contracts involving 
hundreds of thousands or millions of dol- 
lars the alternate $25,000 figure is un- 
realistic in making a finding of unrea- 
sonable increase in cost, and that its use 
in this instance is a direct evasion of the 
intent of Congress in passing the Buy 
American Act. 

On January 25 the Pelton Water 
Wheel Co. stated its case protesting a 
Japanese award of this contract. Their 
statement, in the form of a letter to the 
Portland district engineer, does such a 
fine job of outlining the practical con- 
siderations which should be taken into 
account in evaluating the relative merits 
of an award to American or foreign con- 
tractors that I place it in the Recorp 
for the consideration of my colleagues: 


THE PELTON WATER WHEEL Co., INC., 
San Francisco, Calif., January 25, 1954. 
Fourteen main turbine governors and two 
fishwater turbine governors for Dalles 
Dam Powerhouse—invitation CivEng-35- 
026-54-58—Pelton 53036. 
Col. T. H. LIPSCOMB, 
District Engineer, Portland District, 
Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, Portland, Oreg. 

Dear Sm: 1. This will supplement our 
Mr. C. G. Crawford’s letter of January 18. 
In this letter it will be our purpose to en- 
large upon the reasoning back of Pelton’s 
protest against serious consideration by the 
Government of the bids submitted by the 
Japanese and Italian manufacturers on Jan- 
uary 12. At the outset I want to state that 
this is in no way to be construed as a criti- 
cism of the Corps of Engineers, but rather 
as a protest directed to our Government 
against what we believe may be an early 
manifestation of a growing tendency on its 
part to buy equipment from foreign manu- 
facturers which common sense dictates 
should be procured in the United States. 

2. I shall begin by pointing out that we 
fully realize that the United States as a 
creditor nation must, over a period of time, 
strive to decrease the present excess Of ex- 
ports over imports if we are to reduce the 
extent of foreign aid on the one hand and 
obtain for our citizens earnings on their in- 
vestments abroad on the other. 

3. For a long time now we have listened 
to arguments in support of the above and 
agree that they would make sense where a 
competitive situation has been established 
in that our advanced production techniques 
and mass production facilities make it pos- 
sible for us to attain unit production costs 
low enough to offset the lower labor costs 
of foreign nations. That is to say that the 
foreign nations should not be indiscrimi- 
nately handed large contracts but should 
be given a fair chance to compete for them. 
4. In connection with the purchase of 
the subject hydraulic turbine governors, 
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however, we contend that it is unfair for 
the Government to expect us to compete 
pricewise with foreign manufacturers since 
these governors are not mass-produced but 
rather are designed and more or less tailor- 
made for manufacturing on a one-off basis 
or, at most, in small quantities. In sub- 
stantiation of this the subject Government 
inquiry covers more governors (16) than 
have ever to our knowledge been purchased 
at one time. 

5. As Mr. Crawford pointed out in his 
letter, the subject tender required compli- 
ance by the bidder with the Walsh-Healey 
Public Contracts Act and other legislation, 
all intended to make certain that the suc- 
cessful bidder would pay wages and main- 
tain working conditions up to present-day 
standards in the United States metal trades 
and machinery industries. It is a well- 
known fact that these standards have been 
greatly improved since V-J Day and further 
that the Government itself was directly or 
indirectly a party to a preponderance of the 
gains made by labor. Pelton’s costs there- 
fore are perforce based upon an average 
labor rate of $2.17 per hour plus fringe 
benefits totaling 34 cents per hour plus an 
additional increment of cost resulting from 
overtime and other provisions which are 
part and parcel of the labor contracts of 
most American metal trades manufacturers. 
How then can we hope to compete with the 
Japanese whose total labor cost is estimated 
to cover the span of 20 cents to 40 cents 
per hour, or with the Italians whose labor 
cost range is of the order of 25 cents to 
50 cents per hour? Significant is the fact 
that in any case our minimum legal wages 
are or shortly will be about twice their maxi- 
mum wages. 

6. Aside from the above we contend that 
it is imprudent on the part of the Govern- 
ment to make this purchase abroad inas- 
much as disturbances in Asia or Europe 
might so delay, if not entirely stop, the pro- 
duction of these governors that The Dalles 
Dam powerhouse could conceivably be kept 
off the line for years with a revenue loss 
running into millions of dollars. 

7. We also contend that it would be im- 
prudent on the part of the Government to 
purchase these governors abroad in that the 
Japanese and Italian vendors do not have 
United States engineering and manufactur- 
ing facilities and therefore could not as a 
practical matter service the governors in 
event of operating difficulties nor supply the 
renewal parts that will be required over the 
years to come, thereby exposing the Govern- 
ment to costly plant shutdowns. 

8. Because governors for hydraulic turbines 
are special apparatus requiring a background 
of research and development and a high de- 
gree of skill in design and manufacturing, 
and further because the three domestic bid- 
ders are the only established qualified build- 
ers in the United States, we contend that it 
is imprudent on the part of the Govern- 
ment from a national defense aspect to fail 
to encourage continuation in the governor 
business of the three domestic firms which 
are, incidentally, nicely dispersed from the 
standpoint of an A- or H-bomb attack. 

9. In further support of paragraph 8, Pel- 
ton has built up, with its own funds, a gov- 
ernor engineering department and substan- 
tial manufacturing and testing facilities and 
it is our contention that it is unfair to force 
Pelton into an untenable competitive situ- 
ation and thereby deprive it of the necessary 
business volume required to permit it to earn 
a reasonable return, after taxes, for its stock- 
holders on the investment involved. 

10. We also contend that it is imprudent 
on the part of the Government to, in a year 
of so-called corrective adjustment, place 
contracts abroad for delivery over the period 
July 1, 1956, through May 1, 1960. We so 
maintain because for all we know the United 
States might be in a recession or even a de- 
pression during the years in question, In 
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such event 100,000 hours of labor and 1,500,- 
000 pounds of material, to come from western 
sources, might be of considerable significance 
to this section of the country. 

11. Over and beyond this particular gov- 
ernor negotiation we are wondering about 
what may be happening to our associated 
hydraulic turbine business. This is to say 
that we fear that the Government will give 
serious consideration to the foreign pur- 
chase of hydraulic turbines as well as to 
governors. Since our Government purchases 
approximate 75 percent of all of the hy- 
draulic turbines sold in the United States, 
its policy as to the entertainment of for- 
eign bids is of great significance to the 6 
domestic hydraulic turbine manufacturers. 
If we cannot compete on turbine governors, 
then in the nature of things we will have 
even less chance to compete on turbines. Is 
it surprising then that we are as much wor- 
ried about an apparent buying trend as with 
an individual purchase? It may well be that 
all of this is part of a new Government pro- 
curement philosophy and if such is the case 
we would appreciate being advised as to 
what the Government has in mind for such 
companies as Pelton in the new scheme of 
things. 

12. In reestablishing its governor business 
several years ago Pelton was encouraged by 
both the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
Corps of Engineers because it was apparent 
to the Government that additional competi- 
tion was needed. Pelton has since gone to 
the trouble and expense of bidding regu- 
larly on Government inquiries and has had 
the low price in 4 out of the past 6 governor 
bid openings in which it participated, per 
attached exhibit A. In the face of this evi- 
dence it most certainly appears that Pelton’s 
activity in the governor business has been 
valuable from the standpoint of the tax- 
payers pocketbook. Are we to be forced out 
of this business by unfair foreign competi- 
tion and will the passage of time show a 
reversion to the situation which existed for 
many years during which there was but one 
supplier of this apparatus in the entire 
Nation? 

13. As to this specific case, Pelton has been 
working on The Dalles governor negotiation 
for several years, attended several confer- 
ences in Portland prior to the bid opening, 
and went to considerable additional expense 
in the preparation of detailed cost estimates 
and a proposal. If our bid was not to receive 
proper consideration, is it fair to Pelton as 
a taxpayer to put it to this large expense? 

14, In our opinion Pelton should obtain 
this order first because it submitted the low 
domestic price, and secondly because Pelton 
is an old, established concern with an envi- 
able reputation for research, development, 
and new power-apparatus pioneering. Fur- 
thermore, and of equal importance, is the 
fact that the Government is in the unique 
position of being able to purchase the tur- 
bines and governors from one manufacturer 
inasmuch as Pelton and the Baldwin-Lima- 
Hamilton Corp., The Dalles turbine contrac- 
tor, are one and the same corporation. This 
unit responsibility should indeed be an 
added attraction to the Government in view 
of the size and importance of this power 
development. All of the resources of the 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp. are back of 
our tender and there can be no doubt in 
the mind of any reasonable engineer that 
the turbines and governors would be de- 
signed to work together and that we would 
be fully responsible not only for their suc- 
cessful operation, but also for servicing this 
machinery over the years to come. 

15. I regret having to write so lengthy 
a letter but feel a joint obligation to our 
workers and owners to get into your hands 
every sensible argument in support of keep- 
ing this small but key industry alive. 

Very truly yours, 


W. F. BOYLE, 
Vice President and General Manager. 


U. S. Army Engineers McNary 
U. S. Army Engineers, Chief Joseph n Bam, Wash 
July 15,1952 | U. 8. Army Engineers, = 4 — 
Oct. 7, 1952 U. S. 
Aug. 18, 1953 | U. S. 
Jan. 12, 1954 U. 8. 
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EXHIBIT A 


Woodward, 81,017,491 
Pelton, $256,240. 


Allis-Chalmers, $1,308,745... 
Allis-Chalmers, 8437, 720. 1 
Wood 


Woodward, $1,325,888. 
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Intermedlate bid High bid 


Pelton, $1,599,827. 
BE ieee aS, Woodward, $475,619. 
----| Allis-Chalmers, 3 
-| Lombard, $97, 


T| Allis-Chalmers, $1,347,165. 


vard, 864, 070 


The major points raised by Mr. Wil- 
liam Boyle, vice president and general 
manager of the Pelton Water Wheel Co., 
deserve special attention. Mr. Boyle 
points out that equipment of this type 
cannot be mass-produced and that man- 
hours of labor, therefore, form a major 
part of its cost. American contractors 
are required to comply with the provi- 
sions of the Walsh-Healey Act and other 
fair-labor standards legislation under the 
terms of the contract. I believe in those 
laws for the protection of American labor 
and have worked for them and supported 
them all of my adult life. I am firmly 
convinced that they are right in theory 
and intent, and that in their practical 
application the welfare of this country 
demands that we adhere to them strictly. 
However, no such requirement can be 
applied to foreign bidders. By awarding 
Government contracts to foreign firms 
we evade the laws and in effect ren- 
der them null and void. Pelton pays 
an average labor rate of $2.17 -per 
hour, plus 34 cents an hour in fringe 
benefits. Their estimate is that their 
Japanese competitor has a total labor 
cost averaging from 20 cents to 40 cents 
per hour. It is obvious that even the 
Buy American Act, applied in its strictest 
terms, could not overcome this disadvan- 
tage. Mr. Boyle also raises the disturb- 
ing question of the effect of the present 
explosive situation in the Far East on 
the possibility of ultimate delivery of The 
Dalles governors if ordered from Japan. 
Certainly no Japanese manufacturer can 
guarantee such delivery within the next 
several years or until the critical tensions 
in Indochina are resolved one way or 
another. 

Further, it is pointed out that servic- 
ing of this equipment will present a diffi- 
cult problem if purchased from a foreign 
manufacturer, who cannot maintain, and 
would not be required to maintain, in 
this country the necessary facilities to 
do a job. Thus, the servicing respon- 
sibility would devolve on the very Amer- 
ican manufacturers who are to be de- 
prived of the original contract. Such a 
procedure is not only unjust but a con- 
tinuance of the foreign-award practice 
could serve to drive out of business the 
few American firms now qualified to pro- 
duce and maintain these essential pieces 
of equipment—the very heart of the gen- 
erating system. We would then be de- 
prived of not only original production 
facilities and know-how but also of the 
technically qualified organizations to 
maintain present equipment. 

The Pelton Co. also indicate that 
their considerable investment in engi- 
neering and manufacturing this type of 
equipment was encouraged by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation and the Corps of 
Engineers because of the need for addi- 
tional facilities in the field. If they are 


not to be permitted to capitalize on this 
investment because of foreign competi- 
tion, the United States is placed in the 
position of dealing unfairly with this 
firm and setting an example which 
would well result in loss of its services to 
the Nation. We cannot depend on these 
foreign manufacturers, no matter where 
situated, to supply us in critical years to 
come. To sacrifice an essential domestic 
industry now for the sake of a misnamed 
“economy,” is like killing the goose which 
laid the golden eggs. Once the industry 
is dead and we become dependent on 
foreign suppliers, the low prices they now 
quote us will be a thing of the past also. 
Where is the economy in that? 

During the period from January to 
early May of this year, my staff and I 
took part in a great many discussions 
with officials of the Corps of Engineers, 
the Department of the Army, and the 
Department of State on The Dalles con- 
tract and on the whole general policy of 
permitting foreign suppliers to bid on 
contracts to supply heavy power generat- 
ing and control units for Government 
power projects. In the course of those 
conversations it became increasingly 
clear to me that heavy pressure was be- 
ing exerted by our State Department to 
assure that the contract would be 
awarded to Hitachi, Ltd., the Japanese 
firm. I found that the Department had 
lent its support to an official of the Japa- 
nese Embassy in conferring with Army 
officials on the contract award. Further, 
an official communication was dispatched 
from the Department of State to the 
Department of the Army, urging in what 
I understand were very strong terms 
that the Japanese bid be given favorable 
consideration. I say “I understand” be 
cause when I requested a copy of the 
letter from the Department, the Acting 
Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs, 
the writer of the letter, advised me that 
it was considered to be a confidential 
communication between the executive 
departments and could not be released to 
me. The gentleman, Mr. Thorsten V. 
Kalijarvi, confirmed, however, that he 
had sent such a letter. 

My discussions with the Corps of Engi- 
neers left me with the distinct impres- 
sion that they were unhappy over the 
propsect that these vital mechanisms 
might be purchased from a foreign sup- 
plier, and that they had been unhappy 
about the whole situation on power-pro- 
ducing machinery for some time. How- 
ever, the decision to invite foreign bids 
on this type of equipment was, I am in- 
formed, made on a Cabinet level and the 
matter is out of their hands. Likewise, 
the decision as to whether a foreign or 
domestic award shall be made on any 
specific contract is made, ostensibly, by 
the Secretary of the Army. It is my 
considered opinion, based on many weeks 


of delving into this problem, that it is 
the Department of State which really 
dictates the decision. 

When this fact had become apparent 
to me, I arranged a conference with Mr. 
Kalijarvi, the State Department officer 
acting in these matters. At this confer- 
ence it became quite clear that the 
Department had no intention of recon- 
sidering its actions or its policy in en- 
couraging foreign rather than domestic 
purchases of heavy electrical equipment 
for Federal powerplants. At later con- 
ferences between Department officials 
and Mr. Boyle of the Pelton Water Wheel 
Co., and with officials of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, whose 
members stand to be laid off if Pelton 
does not get this contract, the Depart- 
ment held to this position in spite of 
every argument advanced against it. 

At this point, although it is somewhat 
out of chronological order, I wish to 
place in the Record a letter I have re- 
ceived from the Department in response 
to a strong protest I lodged with the 
Secretary over the manner in which the 
administration is endangering domestic 
labor and industry and the national 
security by its tactics. The letter is 
signed by our former colleague from 
Kentucky, now Assistant Secretary of 
State, Thruston B. Morton. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 25, 1954. 
The Honorable JoHN F. SHELLEY, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SHELLEY: The receipt is acknowl- 
edged of your letter of May 14, 1954, in which 
you refer to the position of the Department 
of State with regard to the contract for hy- 
draulic governors to be installed in The 
Dalles Dam in Oregon. You request that 
the Department of State inform the Depart- 
ment of the Army that it has no objection 
to the award of the contract in question to 
the Pelton Water Wheel Co., which is located 
in your district. 

The responsibility of the Department of 
State in the matter of Government pro- 
curement contracts is that of bringing to the 
attention of the heads of procuring agencies 
such facts in the area of foreign affairs as 
should be taken into account in determining 
whether a foreign or domestic award would 
be in the public interest. As you know, the 
Buy American Act specifically provides 
that the heads of procuring agencies can 
take full account of the public interest in 
making their decisions. 

In the case under consideration, such facts 
certainly include the key position of Japan 
as one of the most important allies of the 
United States in the Far East, the necessity 
for a sharp increase in Japanese exports in 
order to overcome that country’s heavy bal- 
ance of payments deficit, and the necessity 
for increasing the political and social stabil- 
ity of this country’s allies through the es- 
tablishment of strong and self-supporting 
economies. Closely related to these consid- 
erations is the desire of the administration, 
expressed by the President in his message of 
March 30 to the Congress, to reduce the 
burden of United States foreign aid through 
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the development of the highest level of in- 
ternational trade that is profitable and 
equitable for all. 

The ment would be remiss in its 
responsibilities if it did not bring considera- 
tions such as these to the attention of the 
Department of the Army. 

With regard to certain of the specific points 
raised in your letter concerning the desir- 
ability of awarding Government procure- 
ment contracts to foreign producers of elec- 
trical equipment, there is enclosed a memo- 
randum on the subject which was prepared 
by the Department. ‘You will also be inter- 
ested to know that the rumor regarding the 
alleged Communist sympathies of a large 
percentage of the Hitachi Co.’s employees 
has been investigated and found to be with- 
out foundation in fact. 

The Department of State is not in a posi- 
tion to request the Department of the Army 
to reverse its decision in The Dalles Dam 
case. The Department does understand, 
however, that bids for the equipment are to 
be asked for again. The Department has no 
doubt that the decision taken on such bids 
will be in accordance with the national 
interest. 

Sincerely yours, 
‘THRUsTON B. MORTON, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


Secretary Morton’s letter states that 
when now bids on The Dalles contract 
are opened, “the Department has no 
doubt that the decision taken on such 
bids will be in accordance with the na- 
tional interest.” I wish that I had no 
such doubts. But it seems to me that 
the entire tone of this letter gives strik- 
ing evidence that the Department of 
State, or at least those individuals re- 
sponsible in this case, has gone over- 
board in trying to rationalize an irra- 
tional position. The national interest 
from their point of view has lost all con- 
tact with the realities of our own do- 
mestic situation. They seem to forget 
that foreign countries maintain embas- 
sies and representatives in this country 
who are paid by their people to sell us 
on their national interests, while the 
employees in our State Department have 
been hired by the American people to do 
a similar job for us. It is pretty clear 
that instead they have sold themselves 
on the idea that their job is to act as 
salesmen within the Government and to 
the American people for the foreign 
interests with whom they have dealings. 

It is time that we made it plain to 
them that their job is to consider first 
and foremost the real national interest 
of the United States, and that destruc- 
tion of an industry vital to our national 
defense and adding to unemployment 
here at home is not in that interest. 
Furthermore, it is not in the long range 
national interests of our allies to dry up 
the source on which they must depend 
for aid—the economy of the United 
States. If some of these State Depart- 
ment people would drop out of cloud 16 
for awhile, from which height they can 
not see anything on this side of either 
ocean, they might learn something from 
the people in our labor unions and in 
our industries who are paying them to 
do a job for us. If their minds were 
really open to the national interest, they 
might have paid some attention to the 
representatives of the International As- 
sociation of Machinists and the Pelton 
Water Wheel Co. who tried to give them 
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the facts in the situation. By their at- 
titude in those conferences and by the 
statements made in this letter, the De- 
partment of State makes it unequivocal- 
ly clear that this administration is act- 
ing as the advocate for Japanese and 
other foreign manufacturers in this in- 
stance, rather than in behalf of the citi- 
zens of the United States, whose serv- 
ants they are. It also becomes clear that 
no alteration in policy can be expected 
unless Congress takes a hand and forces 
the issue. It is my hope that my 
remarks will spur action toward that 
end through legislation—the legislation 
which I have introduced. Remarks 
which I addressed to the House on Febru- 
ary 9 in opposition to the Randall Com- 
mission’s recommendation that the Buy 
American Act be repealed were intended 
to pave the way for such action. I cited 
the Dalles contract at that time as an 
example of why the act is needed. I 
hope to convince the House that rather 
than repeal the act, it should be 
strengthened, and that the importance 
of the domestic heavy electric equip- 
ment industry is such that special legis- 
lation requiring that Government power 
projects use only American-made ma- 
chinery is merited by the present eva- 
sion of the act in that regard. The re- 
cent events on The Dalles contract have 
made the need doubly evident. 

From January through early May I 
continued to press the Corps of Engi- 
neers and the Army on this contract. 
At a personal conference with the Under 
Secretary of the Army, Mr. John Slezak, 
I made a special plea in behalf of the 
Pelton Co. and its employees. I pointed 
out the considerations already men- 
tioned, and the further fact that Pelton 
would be forced to lay off approximately 
100 of its employees if they did not re- 
ceive the award to which they were en- 
titled. Mr. Slezak listened sympatheti- 
cally, but indicated that orders from a 
higher level might prevent his following 
his own inclination and the Corps of 
Engineers’ recommendations on The 
Dalles contract. 

During this 4-month period the do- 
mestic bidders on The Dalles contract 
were asked by the engineers to extend 
bid-acceptance time for a total of 150 
days beyond the original date for an 
award. This time was asked to permit 
the two low foreign bidders to prove their 
qualifications and to clarify ambiguities 
in their bid terms. This unusual con- 
sideration, undoubtedly responsive to 
pressure from the State Department, was 
an indication of the lengths to which the 
administration was prepared to go to 
protect Japanese industry at the expense 
of our own. Certainly I have no quarrel 
with encouraging the buildup of the Jap- 
anese economy as a protection against 
the spread of communism there. How- 
ever, I feel very strongly that this is an 
area in which dependence should not be 
placed on manufacturers 5,000 miles 
away in an uncertain political climate. 
Certainly we should not place such de- 
pendence on a Japanese firm whose em- 
ployees are very reliably reported to be 
subject to Communist influence. I say 


“very reliably,” despite the State De- 
partment’s dismissal of the report as a 
rumor, since I have in my possession 
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copies of cables from the American Fed- 
eration of Labor representative in Japan 
whose job it is to try and swing Japanese 
labor unions away from Commie con- 
trol—cables which confirm that the main 
Hitachi, Ltd., plant is under the control 
of a union which is—and I quote from a 
cable—“Historically Communist and 
now follows Sohyo line.” Sohyo is the 
Red Japanese labor organization. Is it 
in the national interest to subsidize a 
Communist-dominated labor group in 
politically unstable Japan when by the 
same action we take jobs away from 100 
members of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists in this country who 
have fought communism right down the 
line? The State Department people who 
advocate such a course should reorgan- 
ize their thinking, and if they do not we 
should do it for them. 

On May 7 I received telephone calls 
from the office of the Under Secretary of 
the Army and from the Corps of En- 
gineers, telling me that it had been de- 
cided to reject all bids on the governors 
for The Dalles powerplant, and to read- 
vertise. It was stated that— 

Although the two foreign firms are ma- 
terially lower than any American bids, it 
is considered that ambiguities and failures 
to comply with specifications are such that 
the contract cannot be awarded, and in or- 
der to be fair to all bidders, it should be 
readvertised. 


The “ambiguities and failures to com- 
ply with specifications” were on the part 
of the Japanese and Italian bidders. 
The Pelton bid was a strictly qualified 
bid in conformity with the specifications. 

This out-and-out display of rank 
favoritism cannot be justified on the 
grounds of public interest or as a matter 
of ethics and good business practice. In 
normal practice, if the low bid is found 
to be not qualified, the award would be 
made to the lowest qualified bidder. It 
can only be conjectured that heavy pres- 
sure was brought to bear on the Secre- 
tary of the Army from within the admin- 
istration not to follow that practice in 
this case. The Pelton Water Wheel Co. 
is now faced with a situation, in rebid- 
ding on the contract, of having the terms 
of their bid disclosed to their competi- 
tors. Anyone familiar with bidding 
practices, particularly on this type of 
contract where the figuring must be very 
close, knows what that means. The 
situation is particularly bad in this case 
because the principal competitor is a 
Japanese firm. As pointed out by Mr. 
L. N. McClellan, Chief Engineer for the 
Bureau of Reclamation, in discussing 
foreign bidding on Bureau contracts for 
electric power-producing machinery be- 
fore the Appropriations Committee on 
February 4 of this year, and I quote him: 

Of course, foreign bidders are becoming 
smart, and they do not want to underbid 
American manufacturers any more than 
they have to. They know they have to bid 
on the basis of this 25 percent buy-Ameri- 


can differential, so they have to get under 
that. 


We have certainly made it easy for 
them to do so in this case. Costs mean 
nothing to Hitachi, Ltd., because of the 
low wages they pay. They know that 
Pelton has already figured as closely as 
possible on the governors contract. All 
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Hitachi has to do now is to remedy the 
ambiguities and failures to comply in 
their previous bid which we have so 
generously called to their attention, and 
then stick in a new figure just outside the 
25 percent differential and they get the 
contract. The Pelton investment in 
engineering and calculation, and jobs 
for their employees, are out the window 
while the Japanese firm is busily at work 
with the blessings of our State Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, the Secretary of the 
Army’s action in rejecting all bids on 
The Dalles contract made it quite clear 
that this was a matter of top-level ad- 
ministration policy, and that the Corps 
of Engineers was powerless to act ac- 
cording to their own ideas of what was 
best for the interests of the United 
States. Therefore, on May 14 I addressed 
a letter to the President in which I re- 
viewed the history of The Dalles gov- 
ernor contract; pointed out the signifi- 
cance of power equipment procurement 
from the national security standpoint; 
and requested the President to recon- 
sider both general policy and the specific 
action on The Dalles contract award. I 
submit a copy of my letter for inclusion 
in the printed Recor at this point: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 14, 1954. 
The Honorable DWIoRT D. EISENHOWER, 
The President, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Recent policy of 
the United States Government in the pur- 
chase of heavy electrical equipment for in- 
stallation in power-producing plants con- 
structed in conjunction with Government 
flood-control and reclamation projects in 
the United States has become of serious 
concern to me. Increasing purchases of 
power-producing equipment of foreign man- 
ufacture by the Federal Government now 
present a serious threat to domestic in- 
dustry and labor, as well as raising grave 
questions as to the wisdom of continuing 
such purchases because of considerations 
involving the national security. I am in- 
formed that in 1950 contracts awarded to 
foreign manufacturers for this type of equip- 
ment amounted to only 11.3 percent of the 
dollar value of contracts to American firms, 
while by October of 1953 foreign awards had 
amounted to 62.5 percent of domestic awards. 

You may recall the controversy over con- 
tracts for generating equipment at the Chief 
Joseph Dam in Washington and the McNary 
Dam in Oregon, both constructed by the 
Corps of Engineers. For several months I 
have been exerting strong efforts to fore- 
stall the foreign award of a similar contract 
involving over $1 million for hydraulic gov- 
ernors to be installed in the powerplant at 
The Dalles Dam in Oregon. A number of 
foreign manufacturers submitted bids to 
supply these governors in competition with 
United States firms, under Invitation No. 
CivEng-35-026-54-58. When the bids were 
opened in January 1954 it was found that 
a Japanese firm, Hitachi, Ltd., had submitted 
the low bid; that Costruzion Meccaniche 
Riva, of Milan, Italy, was second low; and 
that the Pelton Water Wheel Co., located 
in my congressional district in San Fran- 
visco, was the third low bidder. The Pelton 
Water Wheel Co.’s $1,314,785 bid was 22.4 
percent higher than that of Hitachi, Ltd. 

In discussing these proposals with the 
Corps of Engineers, the Under Secretary of 
the Army, and the Department of State, it 
has been my contention that this contract, 
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as well as others of similar nature, should be 
awarded to the lowest qualified American 
bidder. I base this contention on a number 
of major factors: First, I feel that our Gov- 
ernment should take every possible step to 
encourege increased employment in view of 
the rising unemployment in the United 
States. Second, American industry, now ap- 
prehensive over a possible further decline in 
business, particularly in the durable goods 
industries, should be given every encourage- 
ment by our Government to prevent their 
taking steps to curtail their operations. 
Such curtailment can only aggravate the 
present downward trend. Third, from the 
standpoint of national security it seems fool- 
hardy to place reliance on foreign manufac- 
turers to supply equipment which plays so 
vital a part in maintaining our industrial 
potential. To illustrate this point, delivery 
of the hydraulic governors for The Dalles is 
scheduled over a 4-year period, from July 1, 
1956, through May 1, 1960. In view of the 
present explosive situation in the Far East 
there can be no assurance that deliveries can 
be maintained from Japan at that time. 
Should an emergency arise, the power to be 
generated at The Dalles will be essential to 
the United States. We cannot afford to 
jeopardize its availability by awarding con- 
tracts without delivery guaranties, such as 
domestic manufacturers can provide. 

The Department of State, whose views 
seem to prevail in these matters, has con- 
tended that The Dalles governor contract 
should be awarded to the Hitachi firm to 
bolster the Japanese economy. It is my con- 
tention that the domestic economy is deserv- 
ing of greater consideration, and that the 
100,000 man-hours of labor and 1,500,000 
pounds of material to be used in manufac- 
ture of the hydraulic governors involved in 
this contract alone represent an important 
contribution to the electrical equipment in- 
dustry in this country which should not be 
denied it. This is of particular importance 
to the Pelton Water Wheel Co., which is not 
a large firm and is faced with the necessity of 
laying off a considerable number of em- 
ployees, should they be denied the subject 
contract. 

On Friday, May 7, the Department of the 
Army announced its intention to throw out 
all bids on The Dalles contract and to ask for 


new bids. It was announced that ambigu- ` 


ities and failures to comply with specifica- 
tions on the part of the low foreign bidders 
made it impossible to accept their bids, but 
that the differential between these bids and 
that of the Pelton Water Wheel Co. was so 
large as to justify denying the award to that 
company. This action is not only a violation 
of normal business ethics, but is a departure 
from established practice of awarding Gov- 
ernment contracts to the lowest qualified 
bidder—in this case the Pelton Water Wheel 
Co. Continuance of such practices will have 
& serious detrimental effect on American 
industry and its willingness to continue to 
hold itself available as a contractor to the 
Government. Proof of this statement is con- 
tained in a recent similar occurrence, in- 
volving a contract to construct a 16-inch 
pipe line dredge for the Philippines. The 
Corps of Engineers likewise rejected all bids 
on this contract, refusing to award it to the 
low qualified bidder, a domestic firm, on 
much the same basis as in the instant case. 
On readvertising, only 1 of the 9 American 
firms which had submitted bids on the 
original invitation participated in the bid- 
ding. This clearcut evidence should not 
be ignored. As proof of the Government’s 
intention to keep faith with American in- 
dustry, the Department of the Army should 
reverse its decision on The Dalles contract 
and make an award to the Pelton Water 
Wheel Co. in accord with normal practice. 

The Buy America Act has been interpreted 
to require that where a differential of no 
more than 25 percent exists between a for- 
eign bid and that of the low qualified domes- 
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tic bidder, an award should be made to the 
American firm. On The Dalles governor 
contract the differential was only 22.4 per- 
cent. Further, the Pelton Water Wheel Co. 
bid was the low qualified bid, either foreign 
or domestic. Under these circumstances it 
is difficult to see any justification for refus- 
ing to accept the bid, other than the mis- 
guided concern of the Department of State 
for the interests of a Japanese industry which 
is already in position to threaten our own 
economy. The folly of this move is com- 
pounded by the reliably reported fact that 
a large percentage of the Hitachi Co.’s 
employees are members of a labor organiza- 
tion which follows the Communist line in 
Japan. Favoring an award to this firm will 
certainly do little to combat the spread of 
Communist influence in Japan, one of the 
State Department’s avowed reasons for op- 
posing acceptance of the American bid. 

Mr. President, the length of this letter is 
an accurate indication of my strong feeling 
on this matter. It is now my intention to 
introduce legislation in the House of Repre- 
sentatives which would require that all elec- 
trical generating equipment for use in Gov- 
ernment power projects be purchased from 
American manufacturers. Such legislation, 
however, could not be enacted in time to pro- 
tect the interests of my constituents in The 
Dalles contract. I therefore urge that you 
review the position of the United States 
Government on the general policy of foreign 
awards of Government contracts for elec- 
trical equipment, with particular reference 
to the pending contract for hydraulic gover- 
nors at The Dalles Dam. I suggest that such 
a review should result in the award of this 
contract to the Pelton Water Wheel Co. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JOHN F. SHELLEY, 
Member of Congress. 


The White House replied to my letter 
on June 1. I ask that the reply, signifi- 
cant because of its failure to discuss the 
specific issue, be printed in the RECORD 
also: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, June 1, 1954. 
The Honorable JOHN F. SHELLEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SHELLEY: The President 
has asked me to reply to your letter of May 
14, receipt of which was acknowledged on 
May 17 by Mr. Gerald D. Morgan, adminis- 
trative assistant to the President. He ap- 
preciates having your views on the buy- 
American legislation and The Dalles Dam 
generator governors contract in particular. 
You may be sure that the important con- 
siderations which you have discussed in your 
letter will be very much in his mind as he 
considers what should be done to clarify and 
improve the present administration of the 
buy-American legislation. 

As you Know, the President in his message 
to the Congress on the subject of foreign 
economic policy, dated March 30, discussed 
the buy-American provisions in our laws. 
He stated as follows: 

“At present certain of our laws require 
that, in specified Federal or federally financed 
procurement, preference be given to domestic 
firms over foreign bidders. Except where 
considerations of national security, persist- 
ent and substantial unemployment, or en- 
couragement of small business require other- 
wise, I agree with the Commission that it is 
improper policy, unbusinesslike procedure 
and unfair to the taxpayer for the Govern- 
ment to pay a premium on its purchases.” 

Subsequently, in the President’s letter of 
May 20 to Mr. Charles H. Percy, president of 
the Bell & Howell Co., he reiterated his inten- 
tion to clarify the application of the buy- 
American legislation. 

The clarification of this legislation called 
for by the President requires careful study 
since so many issues, foreign and domestic, 
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directly relating to the welfare of this Nation 
are involved and since practically every 
agency of the Government is affected. 
This study is now being pushed forward 
in the hope that clear and consistent rules 
for the application of this legislation can be 
established within the next few months. 
With best wishes, 
Sincerely yours, 
GABRIEL HAUGE, 
Administrative Assistant to the 
President. 


My fellow Members will note that the 
White House letter fails completely to 
come to grips with the issue at hand. 
The fact that the letter is confined to 
vague general statements supporting the 
Randall Commission’s recommendation 
that the Buy American Act be softened 
in favor of foreign suppliers is definite 
proof that either the immediate impor- 
tance of this matter in terms of national 
security and the welfare of a vital indus- 
try is not understood, or that other con- 
siderations have caused the White House 
to dodge the issue. In any event, the 
careful study mentioned in the letter will 
certainly produce no immediate results 
to protect the domestic heavy electrical 
equipment industry against losing con- 
tract after contract in the months to 
come—nor will it do anything to prevent 
wedding the future expansion of our 
power-producing potential to the uncer- 
tain destinies of politically unstable for- 
eign governments. 

That is where the matter now stands, 
Mr. Chairman. The Dalles contract is 
lost unless drastic action is taken to fore- 
stall rebidding and to force acceptance 
of the low valid bid. Many other con- 
tracts on which foreign firms are low 
bidders are now up for award. Others 
on which bids have been asked are in the 
mill. There will be more in months to 
come on the many major Federal proj- 
ects now under construction. In the 
meantime, the problem is under careful 
study within the administration. 

That being the case, I suggest that it 
is up to Congress to apply the necessary 
remedy. In support of the need for that 
remedy I want to advance some basic 
propositions and then back them up with 
factual arguments. Relating those prop- 
ositions to the way in which we are now 
operating on Government contracts for 
power-producing machinery, as typified 
by the mishandling of The Dalles con- 
tract, will, I think, impress upon the 
House the need for action before this 
Congress adjourns. 

My propositions are these: 

First. Abundant electric power is es- 
sential to the national defense and to 
the defense of our allies. It is equally 
essential to our peacetime welfare. 

Second. To insure uninterrupted de- 
velopment of power-producing capacity 
we must have in the United States an 
electric power equipment industry ca- 
pable of producing, installing, and main- 
taining such equipment, adequate to 
meet both normal operation and growth 
demands and possible emergency needs. 

Third. To foster the continued exist- 
ence of such an industry it is essential 
that equipment produced by domestic 
manufacturers be installed in our power- 
generating projects. 
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Fourth. Legislation is necessary to as- 
sure that domestic equipment is so in- 
stalled. 

Fifth. The need for this legislation is 
immediate. 

I believe the truth of proposition 1 is 
obvious. However, to impress on the 
House how vital unlimited electric 
power production is to the national de- 
fense, I want to cite two authoritative 
statements in this regard. In June, 
1952, the President’s Materials Policy 
Commission filed its report on mobiliza- 
tion requirements. The report, entitled 
“Resources for Freedom,” cited the ex- 
perience in World War II on the need 
for rapid expansion of power generat- 
ing capacity and went on to say: 

In the event of another war, there would 
be similar need for a cushion to provide a 
fast increase in electric energy supply to 
match the upsurge of industrial demand. 
In coming years the expansion of generat- 
ing capacity must not simply keep in step 
with rising peacetime demand but a step 
ahead in order to insure a security cushion. 


Similarly, in its second annual report 
of October 20, 1952, the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Defense Produc- 
tion stressed the importance of electric 
power to the national defense. They 
stated in part: 

Your committee has recognized that in- 
dustrial production must be backed by an 
adequate and unfailing supply of electric 
power. Failure to provide the necessary 
electrical energy needed for the operation of 
the increased productive capacity would 
seriously weaken the country’s position at a 
time when increased industrial strength is 
most vital. 


Many practical factors involved in the 
design, production, installation, and 
maintenance of power generating equip- 
ment make it imperative that if we are 
to be prepared to meet this need, we 
cannot depend on foreign suppliers and 
must place reliance on domestic manu- 
facturers as pointed out in propositions 
2 and 3. Because of these factors it is 
of critical importance to our Nation 
that we utilize throughout our power 
system power equipment that is manu- 
factured in the continental limits of the 
United States by American manufac- 
turers. 

What are these physical character- 
istics of electric power equipment which 
make the use of domestic production 
and know-how essential? Let me out- 
line these here: 

First. Electric power equipment is an 
engineered product. It is custom-built 
and designed to meet a specific set of 
conditions and performance needs. 
Each major product will be designed for 
the specific installation. It takes weeks 
merely to prepare a bid. It takes many 
months and skilled engineers, trained 
in the design, manufacture and instal- 
lation of electric power equipment to 
complete a contract. 

Second. The physical size of this 
type of electric power producing equip- 
ment is enormous when compared with 
our usual concept of electric machinery. 
It is the type found at Boulder Dam, 
Grand Coulee, Chief Joseph. The power 
unit horsepower rating of this type of 
equipment is commonly measured in 
five figures or more. The length or 
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height of this equipment will measure 
as much as 40 feet or more. 

Third. Electric power equipment is 
permanently installed in powerhouses 
especially designed for the product. The 
floor standing portion of the equipment 
is embedded in concrete. This type of 
electric power equipment is disassembled 
at the plant and transported to the site 
in sections, using several flat cars. 

Fourth. The equipment is manufac- 
tured for a life of 25, 50, or more years. 
Throughout the life of this equipment, 
the manufacturer performs an impor- 
tant and essential continuing consulting 
service. In some cases, the user calls 
upon the manufacturer to redesign cer- 
tain portions of the equipment. 

These characteristics of electric power 
equipment clearly demonstrate that— 

First. The manufacturer’s ability to 
produce electric power equipment must 
be proven. 

Second. The manufacturer's geo- 
graphical proximity to the user is of 
major importance. 

Third. A manufacturer must have a 
staff of competent engineers with long 
experience in design and manufacture of 
electric power equipment and who are 
able to consult with the user. 

Fourth. The manufacturer must be 
prepared to send an adequate staff of 
engineers and skilled technicians to a 
power installation in case of emergency 
service in order that shutdown time will 
be reduced to the absolute minimum. 

Fifth. In ordinary and emergency 
maintenance and service the manufac- 
turer needs the original design drawings. 
Consequently, for maximum safety, 
these should be immediately at hand to 
the manufacturer. 

The importance of purchasing Ameri- 
can-made electric power equipment is 
evident alone from the facts stated 
above. Nevertheless, I would like to 
offer data substantiating this recom- 
mendation by quoting from a report pre- 
pared by the Stone & Webster Engineer- 
ing Corporation, an American consulting 
engineering firm established 60 years 
ago and thoroughly expert in the electric 
power-equipment field. The report, en- 
titled “The United States Electrical 
Manufacturing Industry and Its Rela- 
tion to the Security, Health, Safety, and 
Welfare of the Country,” states as fol- 
lows: 

Experience with equipment of foreign 
manufacture, drawn from instances in which 
American electrical manufacturers were 
asked to service, replace, or rebuild such 
equipment, clearly indicates the hazards of 
purchasing essential equipment from foreign 
manufacturers. Several cases of interest 
follow: 

One large public utility company reports 
the great difficulty it experienced with a very 
large foreign-built turbine generator pur- 
chased a few years after the end of World 
War I. For a period of about 10 years at- 
tempts were made to correct defects in the 
turbines by the foreign manufacturer and a 
United States manufacturer during which 
period the machine was out of service about 
45 percent of the time due to failure in oper- 
ation or to corrective work being done on it. 
Eventually, and before World War II started, 
the turbines were completely redesigned and 
rebuilt by a United States manufacturer 
and they have given very satisfactory serv- 
ice since. In 1943 one of the electric gene 
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erators of this machine developed defects 
and was rewound by a United States manu- 
facturer who 2 years later replaced it in its 
entirety. Since that time this turbine gen- 
erator has given satisfactory service. 

* . . * * 
EXPERIENCE WITH FOREIGN-BUILT EQUIPMENT 
IN LATIN AMERICA 
During the period of World War II and the 
years following it, United States manufac- 
turers were called upon in numerous in- 
stances to supply major elements of equip- 
ment, major components, spare parts and 
maintenance service for foreign-built equip- 
ment in various Latin American countries 
because of the inability of the foreign man- 
ufacturers to provide supplies and service. 
Both with respect to equipment which was 
completely installed and operating before 
the war, and equipment which was on order 
and not delivered because of the war, com- 
mon difficulties were encountered. Ade- 
quate drawings and specifications were not 
available to the United States manufactur- 
ers. Designs were basically different from 
United States designs and required special 
tooling and other facilities for production. 
The cost of providing the equipment parts 
and maintenance service was high compared 
to that which would have prevailed with 
United States equipment. The equipment 
in question was not in service for periods 
from several months to as much as 6 years 
with resultant losses to the overall economy. 
. * . . * 

The likelihood that the United States 
power supply could face similar emergencies 
because of dependence upon foreign-built 
equipment is evident. The consequences to 
the economy in this country, particularly 
in the event of a war, need no elaboration. 


In comparing American electric power 
equipment with European equipment of 
the same type, it is worthwhile noting 
the following examples of what may 
happen to us through the policy of buy- 
ing equipment from foreign manufac- 
turers: 

First. As far back as 1944, a top ex- 
ecutive in one of our large American 
utility companies reported that one 
large utility supplied electrical energy to 
all types of its users at least 99.987 per- 
cent of the time. Expressed in other 
terms, the so-called outage time or shut- 
down time in the case of this utility was 
.013 percent. I have been unable to find, 
thus far, any figures which show outage 
time of the utility industry in the United 
States asa whole. I am informed, how- 
ever, that outage time of more than 1 
percent is considered high. The per- 
centage of outage time in other countries 
throughout the world is substantially 
greater. Take Great Britain, for ex- 
ample. The British Electricity Author- 
ity reports figures that show that annual 
outage time in Great Britain ranged be- 
tween 11.7 percent to 15 percent for the 
years 1948 through 1953. Such power 
interruption in our economy, which de- 
pends so largely on electrical energy, 
would be critical to our national defense 
program and economic activity. 

Second. Four 100,000 kw steam tur- 
bine units of European design and con- 
struction were recently installed in the 
Richard L. Hern generating station in 
Toronto, Ontario. On April 1, 1954, 
one of these units failed mechanically, 
completely wrecked the generator and 
set off a serious oil fire. On April 5, a 
second unit failed in a similar manner. 
A third unit was down for alteration. 
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The fourth unit was removed from serv- 
ice for reasons of prudence. As a result, 
the entire 400,000 kw station is shut 
down and probably will remain so for 
18 months. In the meantime, the power 
deficit is to be supplied in part by utility 
companies in Detroit and Niagara Falls. 
Some of the power that will be supplied 
from the United States to Toronto dur- 
ing the emergency will be produced by 
American-made generators installed 
nearly 60 years ago. 

Third. At the same station in Canada 
a power transformer failed and later a 
second transformer also failed. These 
transformers were part of an order of 
four transformers which Canada built of 
European design. Unofficial reports at- 
tribute the failures to faulty design of 
the magnetic circuit resulting in a melt- 
ing of the core iron. Acceptance of nine 
62,000 kilovolt-ampere transformers or- 
dered from England manufactured for 
another station has been held up pend- 
ing assurance that these units do not 
have the same design difficulties. Trans- 
formers designed and manufactured by 
the same foreign firm which designed 
the Canadian units are now in this coun- 
try for installation in a Federal Govern- 
ment power project. 

Fourth. The city of Cleveland recently 
experienced unsatisfactory performance 
from a 25,000-kilowatt foreign-built tur- 
bine generator. The foreign manufac- 
turer was unable to make the machine 
operate properly and American manu- 
facturers were then asked what they 
could do to make the turbine operate 
efficiently. The report is that thus far 
only 20 percent of the rated capacity of 
the equipment has been obtainable. 

These facts and these figures are con- 
clusive practical proof of how foolhardy 
a policy we are now following in opening 
the door to foreign equipment manufac- 
turers, and by so doing, squeezing do- 
mestic industry out. Considered to- 
gether with the State Department and 
White House letters I have already 
quoted, it also demonstrates the fallacy 
of this administration’s tactics in per- 
mitting dreamers in the State Depart- 
ment to set policy on matters involving 
a hard-headed knowledge of the facts of 
industrial and economic life in the 
United States. 

There are other aspects to consider. 
The research, development work, and 
the planning services so essential to the 
continuing expansion and increased 
availability of power in the United States 
is supported by the sale of electrical 
products. Such service is not available 
in this country from other than the 
United States electrical manufacturing 
industry. Foreign manufacturers do not 
incur a proportionate share of the cost 
of research, planning, and development, 
and are, therefore in a favorable posi- 
tion in competitive bidding if price alone 
be considered. 

The importance of this industry to the 
domestic economy, aside from national 
defense considerations, cannot be over- 
looked. The electric-power equipment 
manufacturing industry employs ap- 
proximately 250,000 employees—a figure 
which includes unskilled, semiskilled, 
and skilled workers; clerical employees; 
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sales personnel; technicians; engineers; 
and executives. These plants and these 
employees are located in 21 States. In 
many instances the plants are a sub- 
stantial employment factor in the local 
community, and the employees obviously 
contribute to the economic activity of 
their community through their pur- 
chases as consumers of goods and serv- 
ices. The employees in those plants who 
are laid off because some foreign firm 
was given a Government contract which 
would have kept them working for a year 
or more, are not going to be satisfied 
with a half-baked story that the public 
interest is being served by adding them 
to the unemployment rolls. Neither are 
their wives and families likely to accept 
that kind of an explanation as a reason 
for them to suffer a reduced standard of 
living while they wait for the Govern- 
ment to get off their platitudes and get 
down to brass tacks about the unemploy- 
ment situation in this country. It is bad 
enough that the administration takes a 
“hands off” attitude toward doing any- 
thing concrete to initiate increased em- 
ployment, but when they deliberately 
take action to put skilled American 
workmen in the street looking for jobs, 
as they are doing by the policy on for- 
eign purchases of electrical machinery, 
it is high time that Congress should take 
a bipartisan hand in putting them on 
the right track. 

The industry too is faced with difficult 
economic conditions. Large capital in- 
vestments in machinery and plant equip- 
ment are required to enter and to stay 
in the business. To support these capi- 
tal investments and to retain the skilled 
workers, trained and experienced engi- 
neers and managers, the volume of busi- 
ness available to manufacturers of elec- 
tric-power equipment must be sustained 
at an even keel. Each contract awarded 
has considerable significance to the in- 
dustry. It usually takes 12, 18, or more 
months to complete a single order. The 
number of contracts for electric-power 
equipment issued annually is low. 

From the Government point of view, 
loss of contracts of electric power equip- 
ment spells reduced labor earnings and 
thus a decline in the employee's contribu- 
tion to local, State, and Federal taxes. 
The manufacturer’s earnings likewise 
decrease and his contribution to Federal, 
State, and local taxes likewise declines. 
His purchases from his suppliers also 
decline and have their impact on such 
important industries as steel, copper, and 
transportation. 

The long-run effect of loss of contracts 
to American electric power equipment 
manufacturers must also be given serious 
consideration. Awards of contracts for 
power equipment to foreign manufact- 
urers will, as I have pointed out, decrease 
economic activity in this industry and, 
therefore, dissipate gradually the indus- 
try’s labor force, its technical, engineer- 
ing, and managerial personnel, and by 
decreasing dollar volume of sales dis- 
affect the interests of investors who seek 
a sound, healthy, and growing industry 
in which to place their funds. Thus, the 
future of a whole industry which we can- 
not do without is being placed in jeop- 
ardy to secure a highly problematical 
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benefit to a nation whose interest we 
would better serve by inducing them to 
build up their domestic consumption in- 
dustries as a means of increasing their 
people's living standards. 

Having established how important it 
is that American-made equipment be in- 
stalled in our power generating plants, 
let us see why it is now necessary for 
Congress to act to insure that this 
obvious self-interest is protected. First, 
and foremost, legislation is needed be- 
cause the Buy American Act as it is now 
on the books, is not adequate for the 
purpose. Its language is not sufficiently 
specific to prevent such maneuverings 
as I have indicated the State Department 
engages in to circumvent the law. 
Secondly, the regulations which have 
been set up to interpret the law, weak 
as it is, are apparently ignored in execut- 
ing contracts with foreign firms for 
equipment such as the hydraulic gov- 
ernors for The Dalles Dam powerplant. 
That being the case, and with contract 
after contract now going abroad, it is 
imperative that we move with all pos- 
sible speed to close the loopholes in the 
Buy American Act by enacting a measure 
which will specifically prohibit foreign 
purchases of heavy electrical equipment 
for any project in which the Federal 
Government has a part. 

The necessity is highlighted by the 
fact that Federal Government contract 
awards to foreign manufacturers for 
this type of machinery has increased 
from 11.3 percent of the dollar value of 
contracts awarded to American manu- 
facturers in 1950 to 62.5 percent in 1953. 
With purchases from abroad increasing 
at that rate it will not be long before 
we become completely dependent on the 
uncertain ability of foreign manufac- 
turers to attempt to provide the neces- 
sary growth factor for our vital power 
systems. We cannot let that happen, 
and now is the time to put a stop to it. 

That we should have to pass a law to 
protect American industry and Ameri- 
can citizens from our own executive 
agencies is certainly deplorable. But 
the fact remains that the condition 
exists, and efforts to bring about a 
change administratively have failed at 
the highest level. The foreign manu- 
facturers do not have to spend time, 
money, and research effort in develop- 
ing sales forces, advertising and pro- 
motional material, and distribution out- 
lets in the United States—items which 
are a heavy expense to our own manu- 
facturers. Not content with the com- 
petitive advantage enjoyed because of 
low wage costs, the foreign manufac- 
turer and his government concentrate 
their Washington embassy’s time on 
closed door negotiations with State De- 
partment and Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration officials. These agencies 
then carry the ball and act as a com- 
bined advertising agency and sales force 
in presenting the foreign firm's case to 
the department doing the procuring. 
This is a fine arrangement and it works 
very well for the foreign firm—while 
we foot the bill to do an American firm 
out of a contract and American employ- 
ees out of jobs, and to endanger our 
own security. 
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Further, in submitting to this pressure 
from the Department of State, the Army 
either ignores or evades the Department 
of Defense directive issued on June 19, 
1952, and applicable to each of the serv- 
ices, which contains a number of re- 
strictions against just such awards to 
foreign firms as are involved here. Point 
4 of the directive—Department of De- 
fense Directive No. 4105.22—reads as fol- 
lows: 

4. For the Department of Defense ade- 
quately to support the mutual security pro- 
gram and promote the mutual security of 
the United States and friendly countries, it 
is requested that competitive bids from 
sources in the United States and friendly 
foreign countries be considered on a com- 
mon basis, this being consonant with the 
public interest. Where one or more of the 
following factors exist, careful discretion 
should be exercised in determining the 
award: 

A. Strategic considerations: 

1. Competing foreign sources would be 
unreliable because of (a) limited capacity; 
or (b) location in an area where political 
or economic instability might hinder pro- 
duction or delivery. 

2. The articles, materials, supplies, or their 
related United States production facilities 
are of such strategic importance that do- 
mestic self-sufficiency must be fostered. 

3. No appreciable logistical advantage to 
collective security would result from main- 
taining or increasing production capacity 
in the foreign source country concerned. 


Mr. Chairman, the directive states that 
where one or more of these factors exist, 
the procuring agency should exercise 
careful discretion before awarding the 
contract. However, despite the fact that 
on heavy electrical equipment contracts 
all three of these strategic considera- 
tions are present in such degree that 
there can be no question about it, we 
are placing contracts abroad right and 
left. Apparently those responsible have 
not read the directive. 

Certainly Japan is an area “where po- 
litical or economic instability might hin- 
der production or delivery.” With the 
situation in Indochina and the entire 
Far East what it is, we may find our- 
selves at any moment in a situation 
where we are faced with an actual war— 
not merely political instability. What 
happens to production and delivery from 
Japan then? Making and shipping 
equipment of this type is not something 
that can be done in days or weeks, It 
requires months and years. For in- 
stance, deliveries of the hydraulic gov- 
ernors called for in The Dalles contract 
are scheduled over a 4-year period from 
1956 to 1960. I repeat that it is fool- 
hardy to rely on so uncertain a source 
for such vital materials at a time when 
all of our resources should be ready for 
quick mobilization. 

With regard to the second point I have 
quoted from the directive, the strategic 
importance of the materials being such 
that domestic self-sufficiency must be 
fostered, there should be no need for dis- 
cussion. Continued expansion of our 
industrial machine and our mobilization 
potential continue to place new demands 
on our utility systems, both public and 
private. Just the other day members 
of the Edison Electric Institute meeting 
in convention at Atlantic City were told 
by their electric power survey commit- 
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tee that our power needs would be 
doubled by 1965 and that by 1975 elec- 
tric power demands would be 3 or 4 
times what they are today. Huge public 
and semipublic power projects must be 
planned and built now to meet a large 
part of that demand. The equipment we 
are buying now must be available with- 
out any question to meet not only the 
planned need but, more important, to 
assure that our power-producing plants 
will be in shape to provide the large 
quantities of additional power we will 
need for all-out war production. If we 
continue the present high rate of for- 
eign purchases we might be faced any 
day with a situation where the equip- 
ment we need is built or being built in 
some foreign country where it will be 
subject to destruction or confiscation, 
and, if that does not happen, we would 
be faced with highly uncertain deliv- 
eries, to say the least. Further, we 
would then be cut off from the supplier 
for installation, maintenance, and re- 
placement, and would be forced to place 
heavy demands on our domestic indus- 
try to do an emergency job on unfamiliar 
equipment. Our present course is cer- 
tainly not fostering the domestic self- 
sufficiency that would be needed to meet 
those conditions. Every contract taken 
away from American producers reduces 
it just that much more. 

On the third strategic consideration 
mentioned in the directive, I cannot see 
that any logistical advantage to collec- 
tive security results from awarding con- 
tracts for electrical equipment to Euro- 
pean or Japanese manufacturers. As 
far as I have been able to determine, 
foreign manufacturers have ample facili- 
ties for producing most types of electrical 
equipment, and, in any event, it is diffi- 
cult to see how the further buildup of 
such an industry in vulnerable foreign 
areas would contribute a greater logisti- 
cal advantage to collective security than 
fostering our own relatively secure man- 
ufacturing facilities. 

The Department of Defense directive 
on the Buy American Act also lists a 
number of domestic economic consider- 
ations which merit discretion before 
making a foreign award. Among them 
is a very important factor and that is 
whether, and I quote from the directive, 
“the competing domestic source would 
be a facility or facilities designated as 
‘small business’ by the Small Defense 
Plants Administration.” The Pelton 
Water Wheel Co., which has been denied 
The Dalles contract, certainly falls within 
that classification. Again the terms of 
the directive are ignored in favor of the 
highly questionable views of advocates of 
foreign purchases. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that it is evi- 
dent from these facts that the electric 
power-manufacturing industry is essen- 
tial to national defense, and that, ac- 
cordingly, domestic facilities for manu- 
facturing this equipment must be main- 
tained. I further submit that our pres- 
ent foreign procurement policy is having 
exactly the opposite effect and that pres- 
ent legislation is not sufficient to force 
a change in that policy. The risks to our 
national defense, our safety, and our eco- 


nomic welfare are substantially increased 


whenever and each time a contract is 
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awarded to a foreign manufacturer. Ac- 
cordingly I have today introduced in the 
House a bill designed to prevent such 
awards for equipment to be installed in 
any powerplant in which the Federal 
Government plays a part, either through 
appropriations, authorization, or Federal 
Power Commission licensing. I believe 
that my bill merits the support of every 
Member of this Congress who is genu- 
inely concerned over maintaining our 
mobilization strength. I believe also 
that the American manufacturers en- 
gaged in producing this vital equipment 
and their 250,000 employees in 21 States 
deserve more consideration from their 
own Government than is now given to 
cutrate foreign competition. Certainly 
a policy which threatens plant shut- 
downs and drastic layoffs of employees 
in a time of rising unemployment should 
be changed in such a case as this, where 
the question involved is not one of free- 
dom of international trade, but is strict- 
ly a matter of internal Government ac- 
tion—a matter in which, by all the laws 
of commonsense, our own self-interest 
should take top priority. 

Mr. Chairman, as a conclusion to these 
remarks, I ask that H. R. 9696, the bill 
I have introduced today, be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 


A bill to provide that certain equipment to 
be installed in federally constructed or 
licensed hydroelectric or thermal electric 
power projects shall be manufactured in 
the United States, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose 

of assuring an adequate supply of electric 

power in the interest of the national defense 
and the security and economic welfare of 
the United States, equipment to be used in 
producing, controlling, distributing, modi- 
fying, or rectifying electrical energy, and 
parts and accessories therefor, which are to 
be installed in connection with any hydro- 
electric or thermal electric power projects 
heretofore or hereafter authorized by law 
to be constructed in the United States or the 

Territories or possessions thereof by a de- 

partment, agency, or other authority in the 

executive branch of the Government, shall 
be manufactured in the United States or the 

Territories and possessions thereof; except 

that this section shall not apply with re- 

spect to equipment or parts and accessories 
therefor which cannot be readily obtained 
in satisfactory quality in the United States 
or the Territories and possessions thereof. 
Sec. 2. Section 10 (e) of the Federal Power 

Act (16 U. S. C., sec. 803 (c)) is hereby 

amended by adding “(1)” immediately after 

“(c)” and by adding at the end of section 

10 (c) (1) the following: “(2) That equip- 

ment to be used in producing, controlling, 

distributing, modifying, or rectifying elec- 
trical energy, and parts and accessories 
therefor, which are to be installed in con- 
nection with any hydroelectric or thermal 
electric power project constructed under 
such license shall be manufactured in the 

United States or the Territories or posses- 

sions thereof, except where such equipment 

or parts and accessories therefore cannot be 
readily obtained in satisfactory quality in the 

United States or the Territories and posses- 

sions thereof.” $ : 
Sec. 3. This act shall not affect contracts, 

which have been entered into prior to the 
date of enactment of this act, for the pur- 
chase of equipment, and parts and acces- 
sories therefor, specified in the first section, 

and in the amendment made by section 2, 

of this act. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
C——572 
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Mr. SHELLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman under- 
stands, does he not, that in this bill 
there are Many, Many millions of dol- 
lars for offshore procurement for the 
purchase of the products of foreign fac- 
tories and labor? 

Mr. SHELLEY. 
well. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHELLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. I understana the gen- 
tleman is to present a bill to the House 
that may correct this condition. Is that 
right? 

Mr. SHELLEY. The bill has been in- 
troduced. It is H. R. 9696. 

Mr. GAVIN. I want to compliment 
the gentleman on the very fine state- 
ment he is making today. I heartily 
concur with him. I want him to know 
I stand ready to support and work for 
the passage of his proposed legislation. 

Mr. SHELLEY. I thank the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, our com- 
mittee is a very durable organization. 
One member was shot on this floor, and 
many thought he was going to die. But 
he did not die and he is back doing 
business. I take great pleasure, and I 
know you all will, in calling on our col- 
league, the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. BENTLEY], to whom I now yield 
10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is with pleasure 
that the Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr, BENTLEY] for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate the remarks of the gentleman 
from Ohio. One of the main reasons 
I was fighting to get back on this floor 
was to have the pleasure of participat- 
ing in this debate today. I also want to 
compliment my chairman and the rank- 
ing members of our committee on both 
sides of our table for their unfailing 
courtesy and kindness to me, the most 
junior member of the committee. I 
deeply appreciate it. 

In examining the administration’s 
new mutual security program of ap- 
proximaely $3.5 billion plus nearly $9.5 
billion in requested carryovers to be au- 
thorized, we have a right to ask ourselves 
whether this tremendous burden on the 
American taxpayer is justified—in other 
words, does it provide that security 
which its name implies? 

No one should believe that these bil- 
lions of dollars are the true barrier be- 
tween the freedom of this country and 
the undeniable thirst of the Soviet rulers 
for world domination. As a substan- 
tiating witness for this premise I refer 
to no less a distinguished authority than 
the Secretary of State himself, the Hon- 
orable John Foster Dulles, who has ad- 
mitted that it is only the free world ca- 
pacity for instantaneous retaliation 
which neutralizes the Communist threat 
of mass destruction. On page 25 of our 
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published hearings the Secretary said, 
and I quote: 


Now, what is it that saves the world from 
that— 


Referring to Soviet blackmail— 

It is just one thing alone and that is that it is 
known that the United States has the ca- 
pacity to retaliate massively, and therefore 
they do not dare do that. And that is the 
only restraint, and it is a restraint which pro- 
tects not only the United States but protects 
the other free nations of the world. * * * 
The existence of this power in the United 
States and the willingness of the United 
States to use it in retaliation is the one thing 
which is saving the world from being 
brought into total captivity by this black- 
mail threat which otherwise would be pos- 
sessed by the Soviet Union. 


So we hear from the lips of Mr. Dulles 
himself that only the American capac- 
ity for retaliation and our ability to use 
it, only this stands between us, and not 
only us, but all the free world, and Soviet 
world domination. There is nothing 
that I can find in this mutual security 
program that contributes to our capacity 
for massive retaliation. 

Now the second thing I want to em- 
phasize is the undoubted permanency of 
this program, even though it may be on 
a reduced basis. On page 21 of the 
hearings, Secretary Dulles stated that— 

I think as long as we operate on a mutual 


security basis we will always have to put up 
money for that 


And added— 
I think that this community effort, which I 
hope will continue indefinitely, will con- 
tinually require some appropriation to sup- 
port it. 


Assistant Secretary of State Living- 
ston Merchant, on page 90 of the hear- 
ings, admitted the following: 

The long-term effort 


Referring to Europe— 
which is required in response to the long- 
term threat which I have described, means 
we must contemplate continuing in the 
future a marginal element of support to our 
allies. 


And later on, on page 365, Governor 
Stassen, Director of the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration, stated: 

Technical cooperation is the kind of pro- 
gram that could continue as long as there 
are in the world large numbers of people 
who are suffering seriously from the lack 
of technical knowledge in the fundamental 
necessities of human life. 


I want here to go into another aspect 
of my reasoning why this program is one 
of indefinite tenure, and that is with 
respect to unexpended balances. On 
January 31 last, the total of unexpended 
balances was in excess of $12 billion. 
Next Wednesday, day after tomorrow, 
the total is, as I have said earlier, in the 
neighborhood of $9.5 billion. This is 
the total of previous authorizations 
which you are being requested to reau- 
thorize for the new fiscal year, in addi- 
tion to the new request for almost $3.5 
billion. Now, some of these authoriza- 
tions go back as far as 1950 and 1951, due 
to the long lead time necessary in the 
production of planes, tanks, guns, and 
other heavy hardware of a military na- 
ture. As Governor Stassen said, this 
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money represents other programs that 
Congress has previously approved which 
are in the process of implementation. 
President Eisenhower, in his special mes- 
sage of June 23, also stated that the new 
program is in large measure a continua- 
tion of existing program. Now, I think 
the Congress should know two things: 
first, you are voting to continue previous 
foreign-aid programs; you are not vot- 
ing for any New Look such as we received 
in our own defense program and which I 
personally feel is just as much justified 
in our mutual security program. Sec- 
ondly, if you vote for items of heavy mil- 
itary hardware this year you are voting 
to put items into the military pipeline 
which require a lead time of perhaps 3 
or 4 years. In other words, if you vote 
to authorize this new money which the 
administration is requesting, you are 
voting for money which may not be ex- 
pended before 1957 or 1958. This seems 
to me an endless chain of authorizations 
and reauthorizations which could con- 
tinue as long as any of us here are still 
in Congress. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENTLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman spoke 
about the fact that this program is not a 
part of the New Look program. The 
gentleman also stated that the greatest 
deterrent to Communist aggression was 
the possibility of massive retaliation. 
Does not the possibility of massive re- 
taliation exist only because we have bases 
in countries that are a part of the mu- 
tual assistance program? 

Mr. BENTLEY. If the gentleman can 
in his own time tell me how much is in 
the program for Greenland and Oki- 
nawa, I will be grateful. 

Now that we have established some 
basic facts about this bill, let us take a 
good look at the reason for passing the 
bill at this time. There are those of us 
who intend to vote against the bill not 
because we are opposed to any mutual 
security program but because we think 
that the Congress should have certain 
information before mutual security leg- 
islation is enacted. We believe that Con- 
gress should know the outcome of the 
conversations between the President and 
the Prime Minister of the United King- 
dom. We believe that the Congress 
should know what the British Foreign 
Secretary meant by his reference to new 
Locarno pacts which would not only con- 
firm the Soviet Union in possession of 
its ill-gotten gains but would ask this 
country to guarantee them. I know that 
I am not going to vote for any program 
which would admit the legality of any 
Communist seizure. We believe that the 
Congress should be informed of the out- 
come of the talks between the new 
French Prime Minister and the leaders 
of Red China, as well as the conversa- 
tions between those same Chinese Com- 
munists and Prime Minister Nehru, of 
India. For these and other reasons, 
some of us will vote against this bill be- 
cause we believe the Congress is not in 
possession of sufficient information at 
this time to pass considered judgment. 

Such delay would merely be an exam- 
ple of realism. Our British friends and 
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cousins had no hesitation in postponing 
any conversations on the formation of a 
regional pact of anti-Communist peo- 
ples of the Far East until the outcome of 
the Geneva Conference. Is this Govern- 
ment going to admit that it is less real- 
istic in such matters than his Imperial 
Majesty's Government? 

I would like to turn now to a look at 
the situation in Indochina for which we 
are being asked to authorize a figure of 
$800 million. This figure is approxi- 
mately the same as was authorized a 
year ago plus what the administration 
transferred from other parts of last 
year’s bill. We have had testimony be- 
fore our committee that it is the pur- 
pose of this Government to help the 
French in Indochina carry out the pro- 
visions of the so-called Navarre plan 
whose basic element is a long-range 
training program for the forces of the 
three Associated States, Vietnam, Laos, 
and Cambodia. Now in support of this 
Navarre plan we are reimbursing the 
French, in dollars, for expenditures 
which they are incurring in the calendar 
year of 1954, 65 percent of their entire 
dollar costs in Indochina. Now before 
we vote for a continuation of last year’s 
program in Indochina, obviously a con- 
tinuation because of the similarity of 
the amounts involved, I think the Con- 
gress should know more about what the 
new French Government intends to do 
in that area. This new governmert is 
headed by a man who said he would get 
a truce, an armistice, in Indochina in 
30 days, or he would offer his resigna- 
tion. In other words, we are being 
asked to vote for a continuation of last 
year’s program in Indochina when the 
new French Government is obviously 
determined upon a very different course 
of action. 

Speaking of France and also of Italy, 
two of the leading powers in West Eu- 
rope, I believe that the Congress has a 
right to know the intentions of those 
two governments with regard to the 
question of ratification of the European 
Defense Community pact. The treaty 
to create the EDC was signed 2 years ago 
last month and, as Secretary Dulles 
himself said, it is obvious that the pres- 
ent status cannot continue much longer. 
Although the administration originally 
opposed reenactment of the Richards 
amendment, it has now agreed to a com- 
promise version which would prevent 
delivery of arms to France and Italy, the 
two nonsignatories, while permitting 
them to those countries which have rati- 
fied the treaty, including West Germany. 
I am in complete accord with such a 
provision. 

Turning to long-range economic as- 
sistance, we find that we are being asked 
to support a total of $224 million for 
the Near East, south Asia, and the 
American Republics, 50 percent of which 
must be on a loan basis, I feel very 
strongly that the entire program of this 
type, which this year bears the name of 
development assistance, should be put 
on a loan basis, and intend to offer an 
amendment to this effect. In so doing, 
I am bearing in mind both the report 
of the Randall Commission and the Pres- 
ident’s message on foreign economic pol- 
icy of March 30 last. Both of these docu- 
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ments advocated that economic aid on a 
grant basis be terminated as soon as pos- 
sible. As the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio, ranking majority member of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee, said on 
June 1: 

We have found since World War II that 
loans do not make enemies and grants do not 
necessarily make friends. 


In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to call the attention of the 
Committee to the fact that there is an 
item of $85 million in this amount for 
development assistance to India. No 
stranger paradox can be found in this 
legislation. According to the executive 
branch, we have never had a formal re- 
quest for this assistance from the Gov- 
ernment of India or from Prime Minis- 
ter Nehru. India claims to be a neutral 
in the cold war, although her foreign 
policies are described by Ambassador 
George Allen as being in some respects 
180 degrees opposite from ours. On the 
other hand, we have Pakistan, a brave 
and determined anti-Communist nation, 
which shows signs of becoming a valu- 
able ally. The gentleman from Minne- 
sota, a member of the committee, 
summed it up well during the hearings 
when he said on page 238 of the pub- 
lished volume: 

Now, look at India and Pakistan. For 
India, our total program was $44 million, 
That is fiscal 1953. In 1954, $89 million; 
1955, $104.5 million, 24% times as much in 
1955 as in 1953. But for Pakistan, about 
whose position there is no doubt, the pro- 
gram is only two-thirds as big as in 1953. 
One is 2½ times as big for India, the neutral, 
oa Ha Pakistan, the ally, we cut down by a 
third. 


When we had hearings on the subject 
of aid to India, our able Ambassador, 
George Allen, gave some very revealing 
and enlightening testimony. He stated 
it to be his absolute conviction that the 
5-year plan of India would proceed 
whether they received any foreign assist- 
ance or not. He said that it gave the 
Indians a great thrill to see the Chinese 
Reds slugging it out with the Western 
Powers. He claimed that the Indian 
people were basically friendly to the 
United States but was unable, at least 
to my satisfaction, to explain why such 
a feeling of friendliness was not com- 
municated to the leaders of the Indian 
Government which holds itself to be 
democratic. 

To give you a true picture of how the 
Indian Government representatives 
really feel toward this country, I refer 
you to the very splendid report on the 
meeting of the General Assembly of the 
U. N. last fall which was recently sub- 
mitted by Congresswoman Botton and 
Congressman Ricwarps. Summing it 
up, in Mrs. BoLTON’s own words: 

I found an absolutely impossible attitude 
on the part of India, at every point. 


Even the distinguished president of the 
Indian League of America, Sardar J. J. 
Singh, said in a letter dated May 8 last: 


After mature consideration, I have come 
to the conclusion that aid given on a govern- 
ment-to-government basis is not helping to 
create better relations and understanding 
between the people of India and the people 
of the United States. 


1954 


Concluding my comments on the sub- 
ject of United States aid to India, Mr. 
Chairman, I should like to quote from 
the April 1954 report of the investiga- 
tions division of the appropriations com- 
mittee of the other body: 

Program revisions under the technical as- 
sistance program in India have been made 
without advice to Congress. * * * This 
money has, therefore, been used for purposes 
other than those presented Congress. FOA- 
TCA has made requests for funds for proj- 
ects which could not conceivably be com- 
mitted in the fiscal year for which the re- 
quest was made or within a reasonable time 
thereafter. * * * The people of India do not 
directly receive the United States contribu- 
tion. * * * The people of India, for example, 
who must pay for fertilizer are not personally 
aware of being the recipients of aid from 
the United States. * It— 


Speaking of this aid money— 
gets needed materials to India requiring 
United States dollars and it is a revenue 
raiser for the Indian Government. 


And as a final word, Mr. Chairman, I 
quote the opening sentence of a news 
despatch recently sent from New Delhi 
by Ian Fawcett, Reuters staff corre- 
spondent: 

India now is more anti-American than at 
any time within memory. 


There are other parts of the bill which 
I cannot accept. I offered, in commit- 
tee, amendments to delete new authori- 
zations for weapons of advanced de- 
sign—section 105—and for production 
for forces support—section 122. In the 
first instance, we are being requested to 
authorize $27 million for weapons or 
rather for projects which, in the words of 
Tracy Voorhees, Director of Offshore 
Procurement of the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, which are “things that 
are not proven but which we hope will 
prove out.” Last year there was au- 
thorized and appropriated $50 million 
for this item, none of which had been 
expended or even obligated as of April 
30. I, therefore, intend to offer an 
amendment to delete this new authoriza- 
tion but to reauthorize the carryover for 
the new fiscal year. 

Another instance is section 122 where 
we are requested to spend $75 million for 
manufacture in the United Kingdom of 
military aircraft required by the United 
Kingdom. I will have more to say of 
this, Mr. Chairman, when an amend- 
ment is offered in this respect but, in the 
words of the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio: 

We are going to help Britain with her 
imperial obligations and I am extremely 
dubious about it. 


The final comment I would make at 
this time on the program is the waning 
of congressional control over the use of 
this money. This is due to two major 
factors: the vast amounts which we are 
requested to reauthorize and the trans- 
ferability powers of the President. In 
the military field alone, the executive 
branch came up with proposals that 
would have totaled nearly $2 billion of 
funds subject to the transfer authority. 
A committee amendment of mine, which 
was adopted, reduced this to approxi- 
mately $1 billion. To give you an ex- 
ample of how this is used, I wish to quote 
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from the hearings on page 620, a state- 
ment made by the gentleman from Ohio: 


Of the Presidential general fund of $110 
million, $55.5 million was the amount that 
has been transferred and used in that fund 
this year. From European economic to East 
Germar food, $15 million; from European 
military to Iran, $20 million; European mili- 
tary to Operation Reindeer, the Christmas 
food packages, $19 million; European mili- 
tary to the escapees, $1.5 million. The three 
transfer authorizations have been used very 
slightly but here are some of the big changes 
in programs that I have noted which amount 
to over half a billion dollars. Here are some 
of the big changes that are outside the trans- 
fer provisions and not included in the discre- 
tionary fund: $385 million for Indochina; 
$100 million for the coal-steel community; 
and $29 million for India’s railways, steel, and 
so forth. Those were all done by means of 
transfers within areas. 


Let me tell you what happened on the 
Indian railways. Last year there was 
proposed to the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee as an illustrative program an item 
of $639,000 for transportation, com- 
munications, and labor. Thanks to the 
transferability clause, that item as ac- 
tually carried out was increased over 60 
times, to $29 million. Even Governor 
Stassen admitted that there had been 
no consultation with the committee on 
this change of emphasis. As the gentle- 
man from Ohio said: 

The United States Congress did not get a 
vote on the program that went into effect 
in India. 


And take another example in last 
year’s program. The item of defense 
support for the United Kingdom. As you 
know, we have followed a policy of au- 
thorizing by areas and making no spe- 
cific references to any country. And 
again, I must quote from the gentleman 
from Ohio who is to my mind the out- 
standing member of our committee. 
Here is what he said last May 14, pages 
734 and 735: 


The conference compromised and restored 
$50 million to the defense support for Europe, 
making the total $250 million. The appro- 
priation for this purpose was $220 million. 
Now in none of this legislation was there any 
specific provision for the United Kingdom or 
any provision against money going to the 
United Kingdom. Nevertheless, there is a 
clear legislative history that the defense sup- 
port for the United Kingdom was not to ex- 
ceed $20 million. We find in the fiscal year 
1954 program: Direct forces support, $85 mil- 
lion; mutual defense support, $115 million, 
of which $60 million was section 550 sales 
proceeds so that the mutual defense support 
was $55 million. There is $85 million and 
$55 million, totaling $140 million and there 
is proposed $75 million direct forces support, 
which might be considered something like 
defense support for last year. * * * Nothing 
is clearer in the legislative history of this 
bill, than that the mutual defense support 
for the United Kingdom couldn't conceivably 
exceed $20 million any way you figure it. 
It is perfectly obvious to me that the only 
way the Congress can prevent economic aid 
at least to the United Kingdom, if that is 
their wish, is to prohibit specifically and 
name the country. 


My feelings in this respect, Mr. Chair- 
man, were summed up perfectly by the 
gentleman from Minnesota when he said 
on page 738: 


Here we asked them not to spend for a 
certain purpose and they went ahead and 
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spent it anyway. They still do what they 
want, regardless of the will of Congress. I 
do not know what function we serve here 
except to take the people’s money away from 
them and give it to other people to spend. 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to emphasize 
that we who co-signed the minority re- 
port on H. R. 9678 have pledged our 
support to the President and the admin- 
istration in seeking to promote peace 
and security. But, as we said last year 
and as we repeat again, “it is our firm 
conviction that we may be in more 
danger by clinging to old methods and 
by using wornout and discredited tools 
if, by refusing to question the success of 
those methods, we delay in reappraising 
the desperate situation in which the 
world finds itself and United States pol- 
icy with respect to that situation.” 
Therefore, regretfully but with a firm 
conviction as to the correctness and basic 
worth of our position, we oppose the 
passage of H. R. 9678 at this time. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. ADAIR]. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, as pre- 
vious speakers have indicated, we have 
here before us today legislation which 
not only embodies certain new ideas, 
but also is based upon provisions which 
have been present in legislation dealing 
with this general subject of foreign aid 
or mutual security through many past 
years. Having this in mind the com- 
mittee has reported out a bill which 
has some things new and some things 
old. I would have to say, as I think all 
would who have read the bill, that from 
the standpoint of drafting and actual 
writing of the legislation, it is a well- 
done piece of work. 

My objection to the bill is largely 
philosophical; I do not believe it is the 
kind of bill that we need at this time. 

In the first place, it seems to me to 
continue a general philosophy which 
contends that the mere supplying of 
money or the things that money can 
buy will win and hold for us interna- 
tional friends and allies. To my way of 
thinking that concept has been proven 
to be false. I say that with a consider- 
able measure of regret, because we have 
poured out many billions of dollars, and 
I wish we could stand here in this Hall 
of the House of Representatives today 
and truthfully say to each other that 
the program has been an unqualified suc- 
cess. The fact that we are not able to 
do that would indicate to me that it is 
entirely appropriate and necessary to 
examine the bill which is before us most 
carefully now to see whether or not it 
will do the things which all of us would 
agree ought to be done. That is, to rec- 
ognize Communist aggression wherever 
it is throughout the world—in Europe, 
Asia or elsewhere—and take those meas- 
ures which must be taken to combat it. 
Second, we would wish that this bill 
would assure us of friends and allies 
who would be with us in every proper 
measure to accomplish the downfall of 
communism. 

It ought to be said further, further- 
more, that there are in this bill many 
good things. There are elements that 
will provide help and assistance to peo- 
ples who traditionally have been, and 
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so far as we can see in the future will 
be, our loyal friends and allies; those 
who are willing to stand up and be 
counted; those who have been with us in 
the past and those who will without 
question be with us in the future, those 
peoples upon whom we can count in this 
great struggle against international 
communism. But, unfortunately, the 
good features of the bill must be weighed 
with the less desirable features. Again, 
to my way of thinking, the less desirable 
features of the bill outweigh the more 
desirable features. 

So, from the standpoint of our rela- 
tionship with other nations throughout 
the world, it is my contention that this 
bill does not accomplish what we want 
to do. That is, it does not assure us of 
new friendships and the continuation of 
old ones because it has been built too 
largely upon the patchwork, as our mi- 
nority views say, of previous legislation 
which has not been too successful. 

Now I wish to address myself briefly 
on the matter of congressional respon- 
sibility. ‘Those of you who have read 
this bill with care will recognize in it 
certain provisions which give great power 
to several branches of the executive de- 
partment in the way money is ex- 
pended and in the way policies are made. 
I think there is in this bill too great an 
abdication by the legislative branch of 
authority which not only is its right but 
its responsibility. As elected repre- 
sentatives of the people, we have the 
responsibility to see that moneys are 
carefully authorized and subsequently, 
of course, appropriated, and then that 
their expenditure is checked so that we 
may know, and through us the people 
we represent may know, that the moneys 
have been properly authorized, appro- 
priated, and then used. There is in this 
bill too great a looseness in the provi- 
sions tying down the expenditure of these 
moneys. Previous speakers this after- 
noon have mentioned the fact that many 
of these expenditures are predicated 
upon what are referred to as “illustrative 
programs” which the presentation team 
gave to the committee in justification of 
the authorizations. It was not only my 
observation but the observation of many 
others on the committee that the pro- 
grams presented were more illustrative 
than actual. There was too great a 
vagueness about these programs, too 
much lack of detail, and too much lack 
of certainty as to the purposes to which 
funds would be put. 

I believe we would be remiss in our 
obligation as Representatives if we were 
to authorize appropriations of funds on 
that basis. Some might say to us that 
the program will grind to a halt if this 
is not done immediately. It has been 
pointed out here this afternoon that such 
is not the case. 

At the end of this fiscal year 1954 there 
will be about $9.7 billion unexpended in 
this program, and there will be $2.6 
billion unobligated. 

Much of the money which will have 
been obligated within the past few weeks 
or months will be for items which will 
be produced or delivered in the years 
ahead. I think there is no danger that 
we will find a lack of funds to carry on 
this program if we stand back and take 
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a long and careful look at it as our con- 
gressional responsiblity would require. 

Now, there are several factors today 
even as we debate this bill which would 
indicate the need for a more mature and 
a less hasty determination of these prob- 
lems. I only need to mention a few of 
them to point out to this House that 
there are situations afoot in the world 
today which make doubly necessary our 
considered determination of this ques- 
tion. In the first place, there are the 
recently held conversations between the 
Chinese Red premier, Chou En-lai, and 
Prime Minister Nehru, of India. Then 
there are problems arising out of the 
election of the new Premier of France 
and the commitments that he has made 
relative to ending the war in Indochina 
and what that means to the general sit- 
uation there; and, in fact, there are con- 
ferences presumably being held at this 
very minute in this city, the results of 
which have not been announced—all of 
which go to point out that there are facts 
unknown to this House without which 
we are asked to make a vita! decision. 
Without full knowledge of those facts, 
I contend that it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to reach a reasoned and logical 
conclusion and therefore to bring out the 
best bill possible. 

We must recognize, as has been pre- 
viously said, the dangers of international 
communism wherever they exist. We 
must take steps to meet those dangers. 
I think every Member of this House is 
prepared to take such steps, but we have 
a right and an obligation to do the two 
things which I have pointed out: to dis- 
charge faithfully our duties as Members 
of this House with respect to the ex- 
penditure of funds; and, secondly, not 
to take hasty action and action that may 
be based upon lack of information when 
a delay of only a few days might make 
that information available to us. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that there is 
a possibility of bringing before this House 
good and valid legislation. In my opin- 
ion, the legislation before us is not the 
best possible, and, therefore, I do not 
expect to support it. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
Sissippi [Mr. WINSTEAD]. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to this bill. I oppose this 
bill for many reasons, one of which is the 
carryover of approximately $10 billion. 

Mr. Chairman, at the end of World 
War II, I supported the foreign-aid pro- 
gram. Then, as you recall, the Marshall 
plan was proposed as a substitute, due, in 
my opinion, to the popularity of General 
Marshall. The proponents of this plan 
stated to us at that time that we could 
not go on forever with the original pro- 
gram as it had been operating, but that 
we would set up a new program; that 
we would serve notice on our friends 
abroad that we would help them for 4 
years under the Marshall plan. How- 
ever, we were told that notice would be 
served on foreign countries to put their 
house in order because this program 
could not continue indefinitely. I sup- 
ported that program. I supported for- 
eign-aid appropriations until 1950, when 
the appropriations of $75 million was 
made for South Korea. 
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In 1950, when we had the $75 million 
appropriation for South Korea, practi- 
cally nothing was allowed for military 
defense; it was largely economic aid. If 
you recall at that time the papers stated 
that our Secretary of State, Mr. Acheson, 
and certain of our military leaders made 
statements to the effect that South Korea 
was not worth defending from a military 
standpoint. We, therefore, withdrew our 
military strength and refused to allow 
South Korea the right to arm for military 
purposes. 

Shortly thereafter the Communists 
invaded South Korea. It was my 
opinion at that time that if we pumped 
$75 million into South Korea without 
any military protection, there was no 
question but that the invasion would 
occur. I have been very critical of our 
foreign policy, but there is one thing I 
would like to say here. I read where 
Vice President Nrxon in a speech on 
June 26, 1954, blames the Indochina 
crisis on Dean Acheson, but at the same 
time praises the foreign policy of Sec- 
retary Dulles. I criticized our foreign 
policy under Mr. Acheson, but to save 
my life, I do not see how Mr. Nrxon or 
any Member of this Congress or any 
American can see any difference be- 
tween the Acheson foreign policy and 
the foreign policy under Secretary 
Dulles, If there is any difference be- 
tween the two men, in my humble 
opinion; Acheson was the smarter of the 

wo. 

Our present foreign policy has not 
strengthened us—instead, we continue 
to lose friends day by day. Either we 
are wrong or many other countries of 
the world are wrong, including Britain, 
France, Italy, and many other countries, 
We cannot buy friendship. We have to 
date failed to gain the support of many 
other countries in our honest effort to 
maintain unity and peace in the world, 
irrespective of an expenditure of billions 
of dollars, 

As a member of the Committee on 
Armed Services, I had the privilege in 
1943 of going to Mexico and countries in 
South and Central America. In 1944, 
our committee spent 4 weeks in Europe. 
Last year as a member of an Armed 
Services subcommittee, we covered many 
countries of the world. I had certain 
ideas before I went into those countries, 
many of which were confirmed. I am 
no expert, I assure you. Most of the ex- 
perts spend about 1 or 2 days in each 
country and then write a book about it. 
They have all the answers. I do not 
have the answers, but I do know when 
the other fellow misrepresents what I 
consider to be the answer. 

I am convinced that with approxi- 
mately $10 billion of carryover in this 
foreign-aid program, the greatest 
strength this Congress could give the 
President and the Secretary of State 
would be to send this bill back to com- 
mittee and refuse to authorize another 
dime until we have a concrete plan of 
mutual cooperation with countries re- 
ceiving our aid and support. Such coun- 


tries, in my opinion, must be willing to 
fight for their own freedom and their 
own rights. We cannot take American 
dollars and force any country to fight 
against its will. 
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I want to say another thing. In my 
personal opinion military aid is more 
dangerous than economic aid unless 
wisely placed. If we are going to build 
air bases in certain countries, which I 
do not think best to name, we must be 
assured that such bases will be used by 
our allies and not by our enemies in the 
event of war. Why should we send mod- 
ern machinery and equipment into one 
of these countries, as we did in Indo- 
china, if these countries do not have 
sufficient trained personnel to maintain 
and operate this equipment? If we do 
supply this equipment to countries with- 
out trained manpower, there is no other 
alternative except to send American- 
trained men to protect that equipment 
and that material, or else let it fall into 
the hands of the enemy. To this I can- 
not subscribe. 

This administration, in my humble 
opinion—and I am speaking from my 
heart today—has done no more than the 
previous administration in assisting and 
encouraging the training of personnel 
in those countries which we consider our 
friends and allies. What happened 
prior to 1946? What happened in 
French Indochina? You know and I 
know that we refused to fully support 
the French in their move in Indochina, 
All we heard then was the cry of colonial- 
ism. Let me speak my piece on that 
subject. 

We have helped to force the British out 
of Burma, out of Malaya, out of India, 
and other places. We have helped to 
force the French to agree to the inde- 
pendence of Indochina. We have forced 
upon the United Nations a partition of 
Palestine and insulted practically all our 
friends in that section. 

We could learn much from some of the 
old countries in certain respects. I say 
to you frankly, that with all the faults 
that can be found with colonialism, we 
would be a thousand times better off 
today if the British and the French were 
still in leadership positions, for now, after 
we have helped to force them out, we do 
not know what to do with the situation. 
Take India, for instance, we encouraged 
her independence, we gave her financial 
aid and assistance, yet it is a matter of 
fact that she is failing to cooperate with 
this country and our allies. Under these 
circumstances, how can we justify mil- 
lions in this bill for India? 

Consider South Korea, a country we 
all want to help. When our committee 
conferred with Mr. Syngman Rhee, the 
old man was woefully disturbed about 
our economic plan in Korea. Why? He 
was afraid we would wreck the economy 
of his country. Take, for example, the 
master plan for the economic recovery 
of Korea, which some call the New Look 
or new foreign policy. Mr. Harriman 
could never have advocated a more elab- 
orate plan than that of Mr. Stassen. For 
example, the present plan did not pro- 
vide homes for the common people which 
they could afford to maintain. The 
superhighways and railway plans were 
far too elaborate for the needs or the 
economy of the country. 

I shall not take more of your time here 
except to say if America is right in her 
foreign policy something is wrong with 
most of our allies. 
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Again, I say if we want to strengthen 
the hand of President Eisenhower and 
Secretary Dulles in our foreign policy, 
we should recommit this bill, and say to 
the world that unless a country is will- 
ing to stand up and be counted on the 
side of the free world; we shall not waste 
our money; we shall not go into the four 
corners of the earth to aid countries 
which may turn against us in the future. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr, Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Javits]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, we have 
heard some very eloquent explanations 
of the positions of those opposed to this 
bill. However, there is only one thing 
they have not explained, I believe, and 
they have not explained it in the 7 years 
of debate since I have been here; that is, 
What would they do? 

If only the U. S. S. R. would hold still, 
if only the Indochinese Communists 
would hold still, if only the British were 
in control of India, if only they could 
stay in control of Malaya, if only the 
French would continue to bring “law and 
order,” as the saying goes, to Vietnam— 
what a nice world this would be, say these 
folks. Iask them, So what? The Soviet 
Communist regime will not hold still. 
On the contrary, they are dynamically 
moving forward in every place where the 
free world allows them to move, and they 
are building up. 

We had a debate here the other day 
about their economic strength in con- 
nection with the reciprocal trade bill, and 
its increase, the fact that they and their 
satellites are now almost rivaling all of 
the Western European complex in terms 
of steel production. Their propaganda 
of a better life for the economically de- 
pressed is phoney but it has lots of people 
in the world to appeal to, let us not for- 
get that, because most of the people of 
the world, and I am talking now about 
the free world, have extremely low 
standards of living and are in a state of 
real economic deprivation. They do not 
believe they have nearly as much to lose 
as we Americans do who have a decent 
standard of living, even if they are of- 
fered the alternative of slavery. Many 
of these people do not know the differ- 
ence between freedom and communism, 
They do not begin to understand the 
terms which we use in our discussions 
here. 

Last year the mutual security program 
was justified on the ground that we were 
backing up President Eisenhower whom 
the American people had elected for the 
purpose of leading us more vigorously in 
the direction of world peace. This year 
we are backing the mutual security pro- 
gram in our committee because we real- 
ize, after very careful study, not by the 
previous but by this administration, that 
despite the confusions and the uncer- 
tainties and the unresolved answers to 
unresolved questions—which will con- 
tinue to be unresolved, I assure you, for a 
long time to come—the United States at 
least has got to have some bedrock 
staples in a military, economic and in- 
formational mutual security program on 
the shelf. History marches on and the 
United States at least, the greatest in- 
dustrial power the world has ever known 
and the leading rival to the competition 
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of communism and the Soviet Union, 
must have a basic program that goes on 
while we try to develop better solutions 
so that when all the confusion and all 
the distortion is pierced, the United 
States is going on in the defense against 
the enemy which everybody knows is 
communism, and we do not stop. What 
those here who have opposed the mutual 
security program suggest is—stand off 
and take a look and stop—when—when 
the Soviet and Communist leaders are 
marching on in Europe and Asia—yes, 
even with the danger in Central America. 
My dear friends who are opposing, we 
dare not stop. If you have a better pro- 
gram, let us hear it, but we cannot stop— 
we cannot stop unless we want to be 
taken over. 

Now the British have handed us a pro- 
posal for a Locarno, and a Locarno could 
mean, as was properly said, guaranteeing 
gains which have been gotten illegally by 
Communists. Of course, the American 
people will accept no such thing—we 
want no resemblance to Munich—and 
many Members of the Congress, and I 
am sure although I do not know, inside 
the executive department, and the Pres- 
ident, will have made that amply clear. 
You would think from the sound of it 
that that is a conclusive reason for our 
stopping this program. On the con- 
trary, that is exactly the reason for not 
stopping because what brought on 
Munich before World War II was the 
fact that the British stood almost alone 
against Hitler in a then defenseless 
world. What will avoid any other 
Munich will be strength in the free world 
and that the United States cannot re- 
treat from establishing that strength. 
What would you expect the British to do 
standing alone? Do you expect them to 
invite the dropping of the H bomb on 
Great Britain? They are 3,000 miles 
nearer the Soviet Union than we are. 
What greater earnest do the American 
people want that the British will stand 
by us and they will again fight for free- 
dom, if they are given a reasonable 
chance, through all their doubts and 
vacillations—and this Locarnolike pro- 
posal is one—what greater earnest do you 
want than that our heavy bombers are 
based on British territory? If there is 
retaliation against the air bases it will 
be, not our air bases in the United 
States—but our air bases on Great Brit- 
ain’s soil—I do not think there can be 
any greater earnest of the good faith of a 
people than that of the British people in 
this situation. 

There has been a lot of talk about what 
has been in this bill for military aid. It 
is true that we are maybe 10 years be- 
hind the fevered military preparations 
of the Soviet Union and the Communist 
bloc which can dragoon the whole slave 
world in terms of military preparation, 
And sad to say, I repeat that, sad to 
say, 87 percent of this bill is for military 
aid. Why? Because we have to catch 
up militarily. It is going to take con- 
siderable time to catch up. The Com- 
munist bloc are ahead of us in terms of 
military preparation. Do you think we 
are going to win this struggle with the 
Soviet Union—and we are sure we are 
going to win it—if we adopt the theory 
of a preventive war and are ready to 
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drop the H-bomb on Moscow, which I do 
not believe anybody in his right mind in 
the United States would dream of recom- 
mending? That is not going to win it. 
Mutual security in military terms is go- 
ing to give you the security backing up 
and will be but the beginning of win- 
ning the anti-Communist struggle. The 
way we are going to win it, as we all 
should know, is economically, socially, 
and morally because we know that what 
is against us is not only Godless as has 
been truly said time and time again, but 
it is immoral—they even kidnap people 
across state lines. It is another kind of 
enslavement of peoples and it is not a 
new method of the Russians but is the 
same course of enslavement as Hitler 
took. The Communists operate on the 
basis of very specious but very spurious 
propaganda among people in the most 
depressed economic conditions. The 
real offensive against the Soviet Union 
and against all communism is to do the 
real economic job that we know needs 
to be done for redeeming the world. 
Now we are working on these programs 
for technical assistance with the use of 
some $131 million, for economic develop- 
ment in this bill and for economic de- 
velopment with the sum of $240 million. 

People talk about how we have suf- 
fered reverses and that we are not doing 
very well with this program. 

Greece is not Communist. Greece 
repelled the Communists. You ask the 
fellows in the Kremlin if they think we 
are succeeding, and they may tell you 
about Yugoslavia, which is the greatest 
defection the Communists have had; 
superior to enything we have lost, right 
in the heart of Europe. Then you can 
ask about some of the other reverses 
they are suffering, like the Turkey- 
Pakistan pact—our new anchors in the 
Near East. They are in this bill. They 
are not Okinawa and Greenland. These 
are defenses which you are providing for 
in this bill—all of these I have men- 
tioned. 

Now, we need a little perspective. 
The distinguished gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Brown! who opened the debate on 
the rule, who is now presiding, said that 
we had spent well over $100 billion in 
mutual security and foreign assistance. 
One hundred billion dollars plus sounds 
like a lot of money, but it is one-third of 
the gross annual product of the United 
States for 1 year. The gross annual 
product for the United States with 7 per- 
cent of the wor'd’s population which 
runs around $360 billion a year. It is in 
excess of twice the gross national prod- 
uct of the whole complex of Europe, 
about 250 million people. 

We have enormous power, and we can 
sit on that power like Midas on a pot of 
gold, but as surely as God made little 
green apples we will neither enjoy the 
power nor will we keep it. What we can 
take are judicious measures for sharing 
that power with others in the free world 
who are willing to accept responsibility 
and keep freedom for us all, and drive 
back this menace of communism, the 
like of which man has never seen. 

Now, men say that we are only using 
money. What do they think of the losses 
of the people of Korea in the ROK 
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armies? Losses about 3 or 4 times our 
very tragic own. Is that only money? 
What about the losses of the Greek 
forces in fighting their anti-Communist 
battle? What about the fact that three- 
fifths of the combined Vietnam forces 
are natives of Indochina? Even though 
economically depressed, free people of 
the world still love freedom and will 
fight for it. Why should we not be here 
cheering it instead of discouraging it? 
For what? For what considering the size 
of the issues and the magnitude of the 
powers engaged might be called a “pal- 
try” 83 ½ billion, which is something like 
1 percent of the gross national product 
of the United States. If this is going to 
be our attitude you could understand it if 
the free peoples of the world turned us 
down. Fortunately it is not. Every poll 
shows that the American people by an 
overwhelming majority believe we must 
go forward. We must face these unre- 
solved problems, and we do. We must 
face those things, but our people seem 
to have the good sense to feel that we 
must go forward in this common military 
defense and economic offense. I say to 
you that we will need more regional or- 
ganizations for mutual security and 
mutual cooperation within the frame- 
work of the United Nations. I do not 
care whether they were devised by the 
last administration or this one. They 
are devised by the historical necessity 
of the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. I yield the gen- 
tleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. JAVITS. They are devised by 
the historical necessity of the United 
States, a history just as valid under the 
last President as under this one. I have 
enough confidence in the American 
people and President Eisenhower to be- 
lieve that they elected him for good rea- 
sons, and it was not because he was going 
to withdraw from world leadership, 
which the United States rightfully has. 
On the contrary, because they felt he 
could bring this leadership to mature 
success. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I wanted to ask 
the gentleman if we have not appropri- 
ated more than 83% paltry billion 
in taking care of our own armament? 
Have we not appropriated a billion dol- 
lars in the last 3 years? 

Mr. JAVITS. We have appropriated 
$28 billion this very year for our own 
Armed Forces, and in my opinion we 
would have to appropriate twice that 
to get the value in free-world defense 
which we will get out of this program. 
When I said “paltry,” I was trying to 
draw acomparison. I was not being in- 
vidious to the amount on the bill. I 
think this is a very reasonable provision. 
Three and a half billion dollars is an 
enormous amount of money, and it does 
a tremendous job. I was trying to get the 
whole picture in some kind of perspective 
which I think it badly needs, in view of 
the way the debate has proceeded here 
so far. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has again 
expired. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from 
Arkansas (Mr. Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. 
glad to yield. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. I want to take 
this opportunity to thank the minority 
members of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee for their helpfulness in the consid- 
eration of this bill. I cannot recall a 
single instance when we had in our com- 
mittee a political or partisan vote; in all 
cases we had a truly bipartisan ap- 
proach, regardless of politics, keeping al- 
ways in mind only what was best for 
our country. I wanted to say that to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I am deeply 
grateful to the chairman of our com- 
mittee for those comments, I had 
planned to say something about the ne- 
cessity for a bipartisan approach to this 
legislation. 

It is rather embarrassing to me to 
follow one who is as well informed and 
as eloquent as the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Javits], who has just pre- 
ceded me. I still feel like a newcomer 
to the Foreign Affairs Committee, be- 
cause for 8 years I served on the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency and 
only 34% years ago was given my present 
assignment, 

I recall saying to our distinguished 
chairman one time that it would be 
appropriate to change the name of our 
committee for we are dealing with mat- 
ters that are not foreign, they are not 
alien—they are of immediate and vital 
concern. It might be more appropriate 
to call it the Committee on Interna- 
tional Affairs; or, perhaps, if the phrase 
were kept free from unhappy connota- 
tions, the Committee on World Affairs. 

Some of the decisions that we are 
called upon to implement by this meas- 
ure were made years ago, Mutual secu- 
rity legislation is not a new adventure. 
We long ago decided that we have cer- 
tain interests in the Pacific, in the North 
Atlantic, and elsewhere, so thousands of 
our young people are in uniform in those 
places and other thousands of civilians 
are in every part of the world today be- 
cause we decided that America’s inter- 
ests abroad—military, diplomatic, eco- 
nomic interests—are vital. These deci- 
sions are not revocable. 

The question is: In the face of con- 
tinued threats to peace shall we fortify 
ourselves and our friends? Shall we 
pursue what has wisely been called the 
policy of deterring potential aggression 
by that nation which we know to be the 
enemy of those things we stand for? 

Now, I do not enjoy speaking of evil 
in the world, but I am sure that it is the 
part of wisdom not to underestimate 
either the evil designs of the Soviet or 
the capacity of the Soviet power that has 
been turned loose in the world. We 
must, on the other hand, not underesti- 
mate our own power; and I hope, Mr. 
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Chairman, that the debate may be con- 
ducted without a trace of defeatism, for 
if the Soviets are great and powerful, so 
is our Nation, and we are becoming more 
powerful. I know that everyone in my 
hearing at this moment loves our coun- 
try as deeply as I love it. I appreciate 
that there are those who hold other views 
and who feel strongly about them, but 
I hope the principal purpose of serving 
the security and other interests of the 
United States will be recognized at all 
times. The fact that, in addition to 
serving our own interest, we serve also 
the interest of other peoples who have 
the same anxieties about freedom in the 
world, the fact that they are served is 
not in conflict at all with this basic pur- 
pose of strengthening America through 
right relations with our friends. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the key to it is 
teamwork. Reference has been made to 
the dissatisfactions that exist with some 
decisions of the Executive, but there can 
be no successful carrying out of our for- 
eign policy except as we have good team- 
work between the Congress and the Ex- 
ecutive. Iam eager as any that the Ex- 
ecutive not invade our function, but Iam 
also eager that we not invade his prerog- 
atives. The framers of the Constitution 
never intended that these matters should 
be determined by legalistic decisions, but 
that there must be an interplay that is 
produced by a sense of teamwork. In 
this continuing problem of working out 
a foreign policy—and our foreign policy 
is not fixed; it is an evolving policy— 
there must be every effort toward coop- 
eration between the Executive and the 
Congress. 

Also that there shall be teamwork be- 
tween the United States and those na- 
tions who believe with us in freedom, and 
who have the same general interests 
that we have in the world. 

That does not mean that we construe 
their interest to be identical with ours. 
There are certain conflicts. There are 
inevitable conflicts between the economic 
interests of our country and Great Brit- 
ain. We cannot hope to reconcile them 
completely, but we must avoid doing 
anything that is contrary to the team’s 
interest. That should not be too diffi- 
cult, for essentially Britain's security 
and defense interests are the same as 
ours. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In reference to 
the question of teamwork, would the 
gentleman go one step further and say 
that there should be good teamwork be- 
tween our own political parties? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I am happy 
to have that idea inserted. I certainly 
do agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And that the 
leadership of necessity should in the first 
instance come from the majority party? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Yes. I ac- 
cept the statement of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts that we do need 
teamwork between the parties. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
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Mr. GAVIN. I was pleased, after hear- 
ing the gentleman’s earlier discussion 
about the bipartisan approach, that my 
very distinguished friend would bring in 
this new phase of it, that it should come 
through cooperation. I think we are co- 
operating. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I may say 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
that I have said nothing in conflict with 
his statement and I did not construe the 
statement of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts as offering an indictment on 
that score. I realize that it is a very 
delicate question. One almost hesitates 
to raise the question of bipartisanship 
for fear he may be misunderstood. I 
suppose that references to the past are 
inevitable, we cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to speak of past events. We on the 
Democratic side may emphasize one fea- 
ture of the record my good friends on 
the Republican side will emphasize an- 
other feature. But I hope and believe 
that when the story of postwar achieve- 
ment is finally written there will be glory 
enough for both sides. I have not for- 
gotten that the Marshall plan was first 
approved by the 80th Congress, so our 
friends are entitled to that pride in initi- 
ating a plan which has worked so well 
and achieved so much for Europe and 
the world. And while I am proud of 
Demotratic leadership in this Meld I rec- 
ognize that if we go back far enough we 
find lapses on our side. I recall for ex- 
ample that the convention of 1924 turned 
down Newton D. Baker’s plea for the 
League of Nations. Both parties had 
tired of world leadership by that time— 
they reflected the mood of our people— 
but there were tragic consequences. I 
had not intended to say this, but in an 
effort to evaluate the matter of partisan- 
ship, to be fair about it, and to be as 
objective as a good Democrat can be, I 
make this reference and express the 
hope that past errors will not be re- 
peated. 

And now since I seem to be slipping 
into a review of the past I would like 
to mention three rules which I think 
might govern our judgments. 

One is, Is it true? The second is, Is 
it just? Isubmit that some of the things 
that have been said about Mr. Acheson 
might have been true, for example, but 
I know of some that were not just be- 
cause they did not contain the whole 
truth. Is it true? Is it just? Finally, 
is it relevant? Some references that are 
both true and just are out of place, be- 
cause they are not relevant and do not 
serve our national interest. The desire 
to look at the past occasionally should 
be like the use of a rear-view mirror in 
acar. We use it, but only to see that 
danger is not approaching. Our eyes 
are on the road ahead. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
was construing my questions as support 
of what the gentleman was saying. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Exactly. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, the 
gentleman realizes that my question was 
based not upon the past, but only yester- 
day observations unfortunately were 
made that should not have been made, 
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and it would have been better if they 
were left unsaid, where they tried to 
blame the Democrats for the situation 
in Indochina. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas, The gentle- 
man from Massachusetts and I are not 
far apart, and I am always happy to 
yield to him. He is one of my leaders; 
he knows I am devoted to him, and I 
hope he did not construe what I said as 
varying from the proposition he ad- 
vanced, that we must struggle to avoid 
unhappy references to the past that hin- 
der us in developing a sound foreign 
policy. 

Mr. Chairman, when the war ended, 
the world was not the kind of world we 
had hoped for. I remember how eager 
we were to turn to other tasks, the kind 
that were closely related to the affairs 
of Arkansas, for example, and I remem- 
ber how frustrated we felt. Instead of 
having a united world, we had a divided 
world, and we still have a divided world, 
but I point to the fact that at least it 
is an undestroyed world. A wise man 
said, when that comment was made fol- 
lowing the war, that a world united 
would be better than a world divided 
but a world divided is better than a 
world destroyed. We have a frightened 
world, and it is well for us to be fright- 
ened, because when men are not awed 
by actualities they may fail to act de- 
fensively. Now, if I did not think that 
this bill, which is the product of weeks 
and months of hard work, added to our 
defense and to the possibility of deter- 
ring aggressions that would involve us, 
I would not be for it. My taxpayers are 
as burdened an those of any other part 
of the country. It is a proportionate 
burden, and all are eager to help them. 
But, I know if I were to take a poll of 
the 300,000 people to whom I am pri- 
marily responsible, if I asked “What is 
your first expectation of the Congress?” 
they would say, “Give us peace. Pro- 
duce effective means to prevent war.” 
That means giving to those people who 
are on our side the strength to resist ag- 
gression. It can be done with a certain 
amount of help from us. That issue has 
been presented to this Congress time 
and time again, and always we have 
voted to have strong allies. One notable 
statement was made by our great Speak- 
er when he pointed out in the 1953 de- 
bate that the Turks could take our dol- 
lars and do twice as much with them in 
the way of getting weapons into the 
hands of fighting men. There are any 
number of instances proving that dis- 
playing strength close to the source of 
contagion, close to the source of present 
threats is effective. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. As to the point the gen- 
tleman brought out about the Turks, if 
we could get the proper kind of support 
from the French and the Italians that 
we are getting from Spain and the 
Greeks and the Turks, it would be a wise 
investment of American money. But if 
we pump billions of dollars into these 
countries and then have to wait pa- 
tiently for 4 years for them to partici- 
pate with us in the defense of Europe, it 
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is questionable in my mind whether or 
not this is a wise investment of $312 
billion. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Let me talk 
to my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Gavin]. He has lived with this prob- 
lem of military preparations. Surely he 
does not think that only American sol- 
diers, only American seamen are capable 
of defending freedom. We accepted the 
help of the French when we were fight- 
ing for our own freedom. The French 
have not changed essentially. They 
still love liberty. Humankind is pretty 
much the same the world over. Even 
the enslaved Chinese whose aspirations 
were described to us by Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, in this Chamber—when he 
said in substance, “What are they look- 
ing for? Pretty much the same things 
we are.” But the French particularly 
are individualistic. They know what 
would happen to life if regimented by 
Soviet tyranny. That is the reason the 
Frenchman fought in the underground. 
That is the reason he fought so furiously 
to regain an opportunity to fight and die 
for national independence. 

Every informed military man I know 
brings back the word that the French are 
important factors in our first line of de- 
fense. They are regaining military 
strength and they are regaining the 
spirit that must accompany physical 
strength. 

The French have suffered in Indo- 
china. The French provided the soil 
upon which two cruel aggressions took 
place in one generation. But the French 
farmer loves his little farm as much as 
Pennsylvania and Arkansas farmers 
love their farms. The Frenchman will 
fight for liberty and we very much need 
him. He desperately needs us and here 
we have the heart of mutual security 
legislation, Mr. Chairman, recognizing 
the common interests. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield, but 
briefly. 

Mr. GAVIN. Certainly I agree with 
the gentleman. And we have appealed 
to the French and Italians for 4 years 
to participate with us in the EDC pro- 
gram. We in America, too, have made 
tremendous sacrifices; in World War I 
and in World War II and then in Korea 
with 120,000 to 130,000 casualties. So 
let it not be said that we have not par- 
ticipated with our full strength and men 
and materials in these European and 
Asiatic wars. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. That is right. 

Mr. GAVIN. But the point that Iam 
trying to bring out is this. We have sent 
our armies into all parts of the world 
without question, to suppress these dic- 
tatorial tyrants who periodically arise in 
the affairs of the world and to preserve 
liberty and freedom in the world. But 
now we come to this statement of ago- 
nizing reappraisal that Secretary Dulles 
refers to and to consider the question of 
German participation under the NATO 
agreement and under the EDC. Does 


the gentleman know what I think? 
Twenty-five divisions of Germans on the 
line in Europe would do more to stop the 
Communist threat and to stabilize con- 
ditions in Europe and in the world than 
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anything else we cando. What we need 
tc do, I will say to my friend, is to build 
on strength and not on weakness. If we 
were getting the same support from 
France and from Italy as we are getting 
from Spain and Greece and Turkey, we 
could build our defenses to meet any 
demands that may be made upon us, So 
let us not overlook immediate considera- 
tion of German rearmament. 

If the gentleman will permit this last 
thought: The Germans will fight if nec- 
essary, and that is why we should be 
interested in their immediately being 
taken into the EDC. Twenty-five Ger- 
man divisions will be a great contribu- 
tion to building defense of Europe and 
bringing peace and stability in the world. 
It will distract the attention of the Rus- 
sians from the Far East, give them some- 
thing to think about and bring about a 
situation that may ultimately turn this 
war-torn, chaotic world to peace. But 
let us bring the Germans into EDC if 
they are willing to join with us. Other- 
wise we will eventually find ourselves out 
on a limb and if trouble starts we may 
have to go it alone with but few friends 
that I have mentioned joining us. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I am sorry, 
but I cannot yield further. 

I am glad to yield to my friend, but he 
realizes that he interjected a new ele- 
ment into the discussion, and that is the 
question of German rearmament. He is 
aware of the fact, I hope, that there are 
provisions here designed to encourage 
the ratification of the EDC by France 
and Italy. 

Mr. GAVIN. It is about time. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. The gentle- 
man knows that many of us who fer- 
vently support this bill share some of his 
irritations, yet all this is a part of the 
hazard of living under free governments. 

One monumental thing about our 
country’s history is that we have never 
undertaken to dictate to other nations. 
The provisions here are not in the nature 
of dictation. In this powerful yet in- 
spiring position in which we find our- 
selves today, that of the free world’s 
leader upon whom so much depends, we 
adhere to this ancient tradition. Let 
each nation make fateful decisions for 
itself. We rest the case upon that prin- 
ciple. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Illinois [Mrs. CHURCH]. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
know of no greater privilege than that 
given me of following the gentle gentle- 
man from Arkansas, whose magnanimity 
extends a mantle of kindness over our 
discussions in the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, and without whom I am afraid 
we might sometimes miss some of the 
depth and meaning of the discussions 
which we hold. 

I come here today under no delusion 
or illusion, either one, that anything that 
I may say will change a single vote on 
this bill. I am 1 of the 4 who signed 
the minority report, signed it, I might 
add, reluctantly, because if I could 
have brought myself to believe that what 
we are trying to do so earnestly would 
be perfected by this bill, I would have 
cast myself this year with the majority 
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in the name of national unity in a time 
of crisis. 

The fact that I did not do so simply 
bespeaks my own faith that the Presi- 
dent, if in fact he so much as ever knows 
what I say or how I vote, would rather 
have me bespeak my conviction and 
stand by it. 

I happen to be the person who last 
week introduced in the Foreign Affairs 
Committee a preferential motion asking 
that the final debate, the entire decision 
on this bill, and the ultimate reporting 
of it to the House, be deferred until such 
time as the administration should have 
perfected and announced to us its pro- 
jected course in Indochina and southeast 
Asia, following announced conferences 
with Great Britain and decision by 
France on Indochina. I did not feel that 
was a step backward. I did not think 
that it was a step indicating any lack of 
faith. I thought that the suggestion 
made great commonsense. 

You may remember that I said here 
during my first year in Congress that 
this country had grown great because it 
had based its aims on human freedom; 
because it had developed the greatest 
productive system in the world; but al- 
ways and primarily because when we 
needed it we had found in ourselves a 
hard core of commonsense. We need 
that commonsense today. 

But we need more than that. I did not 
think that a vote to defer discussion and 
action on the floor until such time as we 
might know even if more, in fact, might 
be needed than was asked could be harm- 
ful, as there are $10 billion of unex- 
pended funds, $2% billion unallocated— 
and we have been told that if we voted 
not one penny more the program could 
go on for 2344 months. Furthermore, 
everyone in this House knows that we 
could have carried through the program 
by continuing resolution beyond June 30. 
It seemed wise and necessary to see the 
future course before we arranged the au- 
thorization for the passage. Five Mem- 
bers so voted. 

But that is behind us. The legislation 
is before you. I wish to speak to you 
very simply about the proposed bill, so 
simply, in fact, that you may wonder 
why it need be said. In short, I would 
like to tell you very plainly why I think 
this legislation is not good enough. 

I know that it would be possible, as 
many have done today, to make a very 
creditable case about the size of the bill, 
the burden of its expense at a time when 
our national debt is pushing relentlessly 
through the debt ceiling of $275 billion. 
I am not concerned about the size of the 
bill primarily: I would vote many times 
more than that amount, if I thought that 
it would infallibly bring the peace and 
security which we are seeking. I do not 
think that it will or can. I am worried 
likewise about the delegation of congres- 
sional powers and particularly the dele- 
gation of congressional authority over 


the purse even to an Executive whom 
we love and trust. Nor is the major 


cause of my disturbance to be found in 
certain signs of maladministration, for 
I would remind the committee that when 
you have a project as big as this, to at- 
tempt to control it is like trying to put 
your hands around a cloud. The very 
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magnitude of the program breeds and 
I think, partially though inadequately, 
excuses some of the mistakes that have 
been made. 

What I am concerned about is some- 
thing else. I sense that we have not yet 
come to grips with the psychological 
problem, that signal problem of what is 
wrong with a world which is hungry for 
peace, a world in which we have spent 
over $140 billion some say $160 billion— 
a world in which we have poured out 
American blood in three World Wars 
within my adult lifetime— a world for 
which we have been trying to do and a 
world with which we have been pleading 
for the last 8 years to join us. Join us— 
why? In an effort for peace. I would 
remind you with more sorrow than I care 
to express that we are further from that 
peace today than ever before. You may 
say that that is just like driving down 
a blind alley and getting nowhere, but 
I rather think and I want to point out to 
you this pons asinorum is a problem that 
we have to face and meet not with dol- 
lars and material grants, but with 
prayer, foresight and understanding. 

The present bill springs from no new 
appraisal, offers no new approach, and 
relies on “worn-out tools” and sterile 
methods. 

I think this program has failed, first 
of all, because we have not put into it 
true mutuality. I tried to introduce in 
committee conditions of eligibility for 
title II, not because of a desire merely to 
restrict but because I learned last year 
in Asia that people can best share your 
problems and stand by you if they think 
that they are making some element of 
contribution to the effort. If we are to 
get the free world to work with us, we 
have to plan even with economically un- 
developed peoples to guard their self- 
respect by letting them know that they 
are giving something in return for what 
we are giving them. I think in terms of 
one of the great young ministers of 
Burma who said to me: “Mrs. CHURCH, 
go home and tell your people not to offer 
Asiatics something for nothing. We are 
not used to getting something for noth- 
ing. We who know how much we need 
it, cannot accept it for our people. We 
lose face ourselves when we take it, 
They think there must be a string at- 
tached.” It is time that we offer some 
conditions of eligibility and acceptability 
when we give anything, since we know 
ourselves that a gift given in a manner 
that guards the self-respect of the re- 
cipient produces a better friend and one 
more apt to stand with you. 

I think that we have to do something 
else. We must be very clear-cut in these 
dark days as to drawing the line between 
those people who stand with us on prin- 
ciple and those who do not even seem to 
understand what we are talking about. 
I am not sure that that is not the crux 
of the whole problem. Parenthetically, 
I would say to you that I would vote for 
certain features in this bill. For in- 
stance, I helped, I am glad to say, to de- 
feat a motion cutting down the requested 
appropriation for pure and specific tech- 
nical point 4 assistance. I think that 
kind of assistance is in line with what 
this country stands for, and will help to 
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accomplish its purpose and give meaning 
to our effort. . 

But I think this: We have a duty 
be very careful when we send armaments 
racing throughout the whole world and 
put jet planes and guns and instruments 
of our own destruction in the hands of 
others with even a faint trace of lack of 
discrimination. That is a very great re- 
sponsibility. In fact, I tell you I some- 
times almost recoil from the fact that a 
nation which 2 weeks ago wrote the 
words “under God” into our oath of alle- 
giance has had to take upon itself the 
arming of the world with such resultant 
possibility of our own destruction and of 
the very annihilation of our civilization. 
As I said, I do not think that this bill 
sufficiently differentiates between true 
allies and those for whose friendship we 
still bargain with wistful hope. 

Basically, the bill—and the program 
still seems to fail to make an adequate 
psychological approach based on an 
understanding of what it means to be 
free. I do not think that we can go 
out successfully to people and ask them 
to stand behind us, saying “this is what 
it means to be free” when we ally our- 
selves with nations which in their minds 
are still adopting a colonial policy. Ido 
not think furthermore then we can go 
out and say to people, “Come along with 
us. We will arm you,” unless we are 
willing to tell them what as a country 
we ourselves are going to do if they fall 
prey to Communist attack. 

To me, the ultimate question then is 
not what all these little countries whom 
we seek to arm are going to do—but what 
course, as a nation, we shall undertake 
to pursue, and on that course should 
be based the consideration of authoriza- 
tion in this bill. How can you ask coun- 
tries around Communist China to stand 
up and accept our arms unless they 
know what our intention is? Is it not 
time to make a firm appraisal of our own 
strength, our own courage, our own pur- 
pose? Can we in honesty ask other 
countries to arm, as open prey to Com- 
munist resentment and aggression, with- 
out even a pact among themselves for 
mutual defense? Such appraisal of our 
course, and theirs, should be taken be- 
fore we pass this bill. 

What do I mean by “freedom”? I 
think that there is power in the very 
word. It should not be necessary to ex- 
plain it to any American. But strange 
things are happening. I think that you 
heard the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Harrison], in his interesting discussion 
today, tell how impossible it was to get 
parts of the Constitution written into 
this bill. I would say that I have been 
more shocked in recent days by refusal 
to permit consideration of quotations 
from the Declaration of Independence 
on the ground that certain clauses were 
“inflammatory in this day and age.” I 
would remind the House that we need 
something inflammatory if we want to 
save the world. I do not think that 
there is any hope for us here or any 
hope for us abroad or any hope for the 
war-torn world except by persuading 
people somehow of what it means to be 
free. I think it is our weapon, I think 
we must accept it vigorously. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield the gentlewoman 2 additional 
minutes. 

Mrs. CHURCH. If we cannot sell that 
idea and what it means to be a free 
people, with a capacity for self-govern- 
ment and determination of their own 
futures, the right to live as they please, 
the right to worship as they please; if 
we cannot build into that concept of 
freedom a reverence for life; if we can- 
not build understanding of freedom into 
our allies so that they know that any 
attempt to control freedom is outmoded 
and dangerous—then there is no hope 
for us. You may say that this is sheer 
idealism, and deals only with “intan- 
gibles.” I would say to you that in times 
of crisis, it is only the intangibles that 
bear any semblance of reality or power. 
As far as I am concerned, though we 
might vote billions, though we might 
put in economic supplies in many 
places, it will not be enough. It is not 
enough to give people something to fight 
with. It is not enough to give people 
things to live with. I think that you 
have to give them something to live by. 

If we fail to make the dynamic en- 
demic force of freedom a living thing 
throughout the world, there is not any 
amount of money that can either stay 
the damage or help us pick up the pieces, 
Does this mean that I would go it alone? 
Iam not as foolish as that. I have spent 
the last 2 years on the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, trying just to learn. I have 
flown to the NATO airfields. I have 
gone nearly 31,000 miles in Asia. Icame 
home humble, recognizing—particularly 
in Asia—a passion, among nations and 
people, to be free. We must persuade 
them that we want them to be. 

I would repeat to you that this is not 
a world today which can be won or 
defended just by force. It is not a world 
which can be won just by material aid, 
or by a combination of the two. It is 
not a world which can be won in com- 
pany with allies who blind themselves 
to the rising surge for independence. 
The situation can only be met in com- 
pany with allies who share our indict- 
ment of Communist practice and aggres- 
sion, and who will willingly join our 
crusade for human freedom. It is a 
world in which there is reverence and 
search for independence. If we can sell 
assurance of our own respect for their 
right to freedom to the people behind 
the Iron Curtain, or to those on that 
dangerous fringe, and tie in with it a 
deep-seated feeling that miracles can 
still be wrought, then I think we have a 
chance. 

I am hoping still that we will stand 
aside, take a long look, a fresh perspec- 
tive, and come up with a plan and a 
program of offering peoples such free- 
dom as will bring us and them eventual 
security and peace. It is the only kind 
of world in which we can live or want to 
live—indeed, the only kind of world 
a will long remain for man to live 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Illinois has again 
expired. 
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Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Gavin]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, you 
know it is difficult to secure any time 
from the Committee unless you are in 
complete accord with them. I wonder if 
I could have 5 minutes from the Demo- 
cratic side. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Yes; I will yield the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania 5 min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to thank my good friends on each side 
for having given me 5 minutes. I greatly 
admire the gentleman from Ohio IMr. 
Vorys] and the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Ricuarps], although I do 
not agree with them at times I have 
great respect for them. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been here 12 
years and I have heard some very great 
speeches, idealistic speeches, dramatized 
and emotionalized, of the great need for 
leadership and participation in the af- 
fairs of the world. The grave respon- 
sibility we are charged with to bring 
peace and stability to the world; and 
there have been some fine orators past 
and present. Some have impressed me; 
in fact, the first speech I heard on 
UNRRA impressed me so much I voted 
for the first UNRRA bill, but then when 
I observed UNRRA in action—what 
they were doing, the maladministration, 
why I might say I have never participat- 
ed in any foreign spending since; so my 
record is pretty well known. 

At the present time our Nation owes 
about $275 billion. A miilion doliars is a 
thousand thousand dollars, and a bil- 
lion dollars is a thousand million dollars. 
We owe 275 thousand million dollars 
that the American people by the sweat 
of their brow must produce the money 
5 pey in some form of taxes to pay this 

ebt. 

And I remember when these foreign- 
aid programs started: every other year 
they changed the name and technique as 
they realized the American people might 
rebel. When started they were going to 
be for only a year, then 2 years, 3 years, 
until now it is very indefinite, now they 
are telling you they do not know when 
they will stop; and as the gentlewoman 
from Illinois stated, they now have ap- 
propriations that will carry on these 
spending programs for the next 23% 
months; so with another $3.5 billion 
they are asking for will be enough to 
carry them on for the next 3 years. They 
always fortify themselves with plenty of 
money to carry out their program of 
foreign-aid spending. A great merry- 
go-round which is burdening the Amer- 
ican taxpayers. 

I sometimes wonder why we in the 
Congress cannot become practical, just a 
bit realistic. It is all right to be an ideal- 
ist, but somebody must pay the bill. 
That has been our policy down over the 
years. In World War I, which I recall, I 
actually thought we were fighting a war 
to end all wars, to make the world safe 
for democracy; that was the slogan, and 
I actually believed it. Then after World 
War I, we sank our battleships, destroyed 
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our fortifications, and we put our trust in 
treaties with people whom we thought 
were as right-minded as ourselves. 
What happened? 

What did we do? We paved the way 
for the Lenins, the Trotskys, the Stalins, 
the Mussolinis, the Cianos, the Hitlers, 
the Himmlers, the Goerings, and the 
Goebbels to rise to power, so we had not 
learned any practical lessons; we fought 
through World War II with tremendous 
loss of lives of our fine American 
boys. Now if we had been practical and 
realistic after the war was over, we would 
have maintained our strength and na- 
tional defense. But no, we demobilized 
our Army, we cut back our airpower, we 
cut back the Navy, we skeletonized the 
whole defense setup. Russia was sitting 
on the sidelines observing, patiently 
waiting for us to tear down our national 
defense and then they would move in on 
us to cause us plenty of trouble, which 
they have been doing. So after our de- 
mobilization, after we skeletonized our 
whole defense, and the Russians started 
to move in on us, they started to get 
tough with us. Then we again became 
concerned with building up our national 
defense. Suddenly we were involved in 
Korea and for lack of materials and 
equipment we were nearly pushed back 
into the sea at Pusan, the most humiliat- 
ing experience in our history. We had to 
fight in Korea and look after building 
up our national defense, and we turned 
in a magnificent performance of which 
we can well be proud. It is my opinion 
that our defense program is coming along 
fine; we are not as strong as we should 
be; nevertheless we are making good 
progress and will continue to make 
progress. 

I would like to be an idealist; however, 
I think that we must be practical and 
realistic. 

They are talking now about cutting 
two divisions of infantry and armored 
forces in our Army, I think that is a 
very dangerous mistake. We should be 
strong, we should remain strong—build 
the greatest national defense we have 
ever had to meet any demands that may 
be made upon us any time, any place in 
the world. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been in Europe 
5 or 6 times since 1947. I have looked at 
it carefully. I have watched the differ- 
ent countries. I have talked with the 
people, I have seen their attitude, their 
thinking, and I think I am in a position, 
too, to express my opinion as to what 
should be done in the way of foreign 
aid. I do not think you are going to save 
the world by this constant pitching in of 
billions of dollars. If the spirit is not in 
the people who are participating with us, 
we cannot save anything. 

What we should do is to build on 
strength and not on weakness. But we 
seem to think that by pouring billions 
of dollars around the world, billions of 
dollars every year, that we are going to 
get the support and cooperation of these 
people. The world is in just as much of 
a chaotic condition today as it was in 
1946. After we had put in about $60 bil- 
lion, or sixty thousand million dollars, 
well, we are going to put in another three 
and a half billion and maybe the French 
and the Italians, if we put a little pres- 
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sure on them, may come around. I do 
not think they will. If I had my way 
about it, I would put my money with 
Spain, with Greece, with Turkey, and 
with Germany, because you cannot tell, 
if we are suddenly catapulted into a war, 
if these countries where we have. been 
building up military strength would ac- 
tually fight. Maybe they would, I am 
uncertain but I would not be taking any 
chances. The Germans will fight. 
When they had that little upset a year 
ago and the Russians moved in on them, 
you saw pictures of the Germans stand- 
ing up hurling bricks and cobblestones 
at tanks. What do you think they would 
do if they had equipment to fight with? 
What we should do in this agonizing re- 
appraisal is consider rearming Ger- 
many because of the fact that if you do 
not, one of these days the Russians are 
going to come along with a plan for the 
unification of Germany and the Ger- 
mans are going to take it because they 
want their country united and they can 
get no action from us. They have waited 
for 4 years for us to do something about 
giving them an opportunity to reason. 
They may rearm without our help if we 
continue to stall. They are requesting 
us, their leaders are waiting on us, their 
future depends on being rearmed, but 
our dilatory tactics will eventually, I be- 
lieve, chase the Germans away from us. 
If they do tie up with Russia and Russia 
gives them a chance for unification, we 
may find ourselves out on a limb with- 
out a friend anywhere in Europe—we 
will have lost a great opportunity to 
build up defenses in Europe against 
Communist aggression. 

So, in this reappraisal, let us forget 
this idealistic talk, all this glorious talk 
that we hear, that we have been hearing 
for many years, that we can stabilize 
and bring peace to the world by pouring 
out billions of dollars. Let us get down 
to good, sound, commonsense. If we 
can secure a good member on our team 
that actually will stand up and fight, 
that is anti-Communist and we know he 
is anti-Communist, why do we not take 
him, because when we do take him and 
build up EDC including Germany, I am 
satisfied you will stop up this commu- 
nistic menace, this communistic threat, 
because the Russians will be concerned 
about one of their main lines of defense 
in Europe and they will not be able to 
give as much attention to promoting 
trouble in the Far East, But, no, we 
have to appease these various countries 
with which we are allied. We have 
been appeasing them now for years, and 
we have an element in the State Depart- 
ment that thinks we have got to handle 
this matter diplomatically by appease- 
ment with dollars so we continue to 
pump billions of dollars around the 
world feeling that we can save the world 
in this manner. My friends, it will take 
more than dollars; it requires the spirit 
of the people of these countries if we 
are to rid the world of this Communist 
threat. 

I feel we ought to become practical 
minded for a change. Let us forget 


about saving the world. How about sav- 
ing ourselves? If we continue the way 
we are going with our idealism we will 
ultimately end up in bankruptcy and we 
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may have some difficulties ourselves, 
How about our boys who have gone will- 
ingly forth in two world wars and in 
Korea, through the cold, heat, filth, 
fatigue, misery, and mud of mechanized 
warfare? If we can secure the coop- 
eration of a country like Germany to 
build up 25 divisions to participate in 
European defense and cooperate, work 
with us, against this communistic threat 
there would be no hesitancy on my part 
to have them form the defense setup. 

I was in Spain last year, and I found 
that the Spanish people are a friendly 
people, ready to cooperate with us, they 
want to work with us, they will do any- 
thing and everything they can to be 
helpful in this defense setup. They are 
our friends. It took us almost 4 years 
to convince the State Department that 
here was a bastion, here was a strong- 
hold, here was a people that had a mil- 
lion casualties in the Spanish civil war, 
fighting the Communists. Here was a 
country with four or five hundred thou- 
sand infantrymen, trained, ready for 
action, and yet we had to wait for 
4 years for the State Department to 
make up their minds to cooperate and 
work with Spain, the greatest military 
stronghold in Europe. Yet we could 
not get the State Department to go 
along because we were appeasing these 
other countries and we might offend 
them, so we lost 4 years in building up 
defense of Europe. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we ought to 
be practical minded. I think we ought 
to be realistic. I think we ought to use 
good, sound commonsense and spend 
our money with the people who are 
our friends and not with those that 
are questionable and problematical of 
the position they would take in the event 
of an emergency anywhere in the world. 

So, today, in the short time that has 
been allocated to me, I cannot hope to 
cover this subject matter as I would 
like to, but it is about time we wake 
up and realize the tremendous possibil- 
ities in immediate rearming of Germany 
to participate in the EDC program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. GAVIN. Permit me to say, let 
Secretary Dulles immediately give us the 
encouragement by publicly announcing 
that he intends to reevaluate the whole 
situation, reexamining the whole pic- 
ture, and take into consideration those 
people who want to participate with us 
in the defense of Europe and not con- 
tinue to pump our money into the coun- 
tries that are questionable, whether or 
not they want to participate, and ques- 
tionable, in my mind, as to whether or 
not they would participate and fight if 
an emergency should arise or whether 
we would have to go it alone after spend- 
ing some 60 billions of dollars to re- 
habilitate these countries and build up 
their defense. Now, somebody has to 
make up their minds in France and Italy, 
one way or the other. They have to 
make up their minds to cooperate with 
us, or they will cooperate with somebody 
else, I hope that they make up their 
minds and make it up quick, because the 
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American people have been patient, they 
have been tolerant, they have been gen- 
erous over the years contributing billions 
of dollars to pump into the economic 
life of these countries for rehabilitation 
and the well-being of their people. Now 
let them show their friendliness to us 
and say, “Yes, we will join with you in 
EDC and join in the defense of Europe 
in an effort to bring peace and stability 
to the world.” 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. LANHAM]. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I had 
not intended to say anything during 
general debate, but there seems to be 
so much misunderstanding and misap- 
prehension about this entire mutual- 
security program, I feel that I should 
try to help clear up these misapprehen- 
sions. 

We have heard on the floor today that 
it is a giveaway program. That is not 
true at all. This is a program intended 
to insure our own security. In the 
process of assuring our own security, it 
is true that we hope we are insuring the 
security, not necessarily of our friends, 
but of the free peoples everywhere, the 
peoples who are opposed to communism 
and who are willing to join us in an effort 
to defeat communism. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to talk to you 
first about the real nature of the threat 
that we are facing. Do not minimize 
it, because we are in a struggle, a final 
struggle, for civilization and freedom, 
Do not make any mistake aboutit. This 
is it. We do not know how long it is go- 
ing to last. Our President has said that 
it may go on for 40 years. I hope he is 
mistaken. But it may go on for 5 years 
or 10 years or even 40 years. It is a life 
and death struggle, a struggle for our 
very existence. We are playing marbles 
for keeps. Let us think about that as 
we go along with this debate. And let 
us forget partisanship. 

Right here I want to say that the 
chairman of our committee remarked 
the other day after we had completed 
work on this bill that, as he recalled it, 
not a single vote in the committee had 
been along partisan lines. I think that 
is true. It is sometimes hard to main- 
tain this attitude when certain things 
are said by those high in the present 
administration, which reflects upon the 
patriotism and good faith of the Demo- 
cratic Party. But I try to put those 
things aside as I think we all should as 
we discuss this bill which is of such 
supreme importance not only to us but 
to the entire world and to civilization 
as we know it. I do not think we can 
emphasize that too much. 

This struggle is of a twofold nature. 
Of course, it is a military struggle, but 
it is more than that. The menace is 
twofold. There is the military menace 
which is the menace of Russian imperial- 
ism. We fight that menace with our 
military strength. That is why we give 
military aid to our friends to meet that 
menace. Let us keep the distinction in 
our minds, that we have this military 
threat and then we have the threat in 
the world of ideas. This is a struggle 
not only for territory, but this is a 
struggle for the minds and the hearts 
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and the wills of men, just as the gentle- 
woman from Illinois [Mrs. CHURCH] has 
so well said. But she has gotten con- 
fused and has not kept in mind the fact 
that this threat is of a dual nature; it 
is military and it is also in the field of 
ideas. 

We must be strong in America if we are 
to meet this military threat of Russian 
and Chinese aggression. We must stay 
strong and we must keep our friends 
strong. We must keep strong those na- 
tions of the world who are on our side. 
We propose to keep them strong, not for 
aggression but for their defense if they 
and we are attacked. Somewhere in the 
Bible—I am sure they are Christ’s 
words— it is said that those who are not 
against us are for us. That is true in the 
world today. Sometimes we think some 
of these people whom we have helped 
are no longer our friends. We may think 
they have turned their backs upon us 
and that they would not support us if 
it came to the point where we were at- 
tacked by Russia or China. But that 
is not necessarily true. 

Some question has been raised about 
whether or not France would fight. I 
was impressed with General Gruenther’s 
testimony when he was before our com- 
mittee. Somebody asked him that ques- 
tion. He said, “I am firmly convinced 
that the French people will fight.” And 
he said something else, too; and make 
no mistake about it, he knows what he 
is talking about. He is, as you know, an 
able, a brilliant, and a devoted servant of 
the United States. He is right on the 
spot and he knows what is going on. He 
said that France will fight and he said 
further—and I do not think I am dis- 
closing anything secret; if I am, I hope 
the chairman of the committee or some- 
body will stop me. I was very much im- 
pressed with what General Gruenther 
said. He said that Germany’s strength 
is vitally important to the free world in 
this struggle but that France’s support 
is still more vital. 

We must keep France strong; we must 
keep France on our side. Do not sell 
France short. We thought when the 
Laniel government fell it was a catas- 
trophe, but somehow this man Mendes- 
France seems to have caught the imagi- 
nation of the French people. While he 
may make a settlement in Indochina that 
is not what we would like, it seems that 
he is determined to have a settlement 
there in order that he may bring order 
out of the chaos that is in France today 
and come to some agreement with the 
Western World about how we shall meet 
the challenge in Europe. Apparently the 
people have rallied behind him because 
he is a forceful man and has stood for 
something. He has been willing to speak 
out and appeal to his people, and has 
challenged them to help him bring order 
and dignity again to France. They are 
falling in line behind him and France 
is not dead by any means. 

Our Secretary of Defense, Mr. Wilson, 
also made a strong impression on the 
committee: I recall what he said about 
France. He said that France is like a 
person who has had a nervous break- 
down. He said France has been our 
friend since the time we won our inde- 
pendence. Shall we, he asked, abandon 
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France now? It would be like a man who 
had lived for years with a woman he 
loved, and then abandoned her when she 
had a nervous breakdown. 

It looks like France is recovering, so 
let us not sell France short. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I recall some 
testimony as to this question of France’s 
exertions in the defense program. I re- 
call a comparison, for example, between 
the salary and emoluments of a French 
colonel with 30 years of service in a high 
executive position, and one of our Amer- 
ican sergeants who is an aide to one of 
our own officers. They get the same pay. 
We do not think the American sergeant 
is overpaid. We are not able to do what 
we would like to do for our fighting 
men. 

Mr. LANHAM. The sergeant would 
probably agree with you. 

Mr. HAYS of Aranksas. We would 
both be right. 

Mr. LANHAM. I think so. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. But the point 
is that the French Government, even 
devoting a high percentage of its gross 
national product to defense, is unable 
to provide a higher scale than that for 
its fighting men. But France, accord- 
ing to every index I have seen, has done 
its share in making sacrifices for our 
common effort. It seems to me we 
might put the emphasis on that side as 
well as our own sacrifices sometimes, be- 
cause we look in vain at some of our 
comments to find an appreciation of 
what the French have done. 

Mr. LANHAM. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s contribution. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I refuse to yield. The 
gentleman has had his time. I have 
great respect for the gentleman, but he 
can get more time. 

Mr. GAVIN. I might say to the gen- 
tleman the feeling is mutual. 

Mr. LANHAM. I want to say some- 
thing else about the situation in France 
today and the position which France 
holds in Europe. France realizes that 
Germany must be rearmed. What 
France objects to in EDC—and I am 
not saying she is right because I think 
she is wrong and we are right—is really 
the political integration of Europe, and 
the loss of her sovereignty. It is just 
as though it were proposed to us that we 
give up our sovereignty and join in some 
sort of world government. France has 
gone along with integration in the in- 
dustrial field, and we have a sort of in- 
dustrial union over there of France and 
other nations on the Continent. Eng- 
land will not join any political union 
with the continental countries. Why 
should we find fault with France be- 
cause she takes the same position that 
England does? We think she is wrong, 
but they are willing to go along with the 
rearmament of Germany and they are 
willing to go into some sort of arrange- 
ment there if it does not mean that they 
have to give up their sovereignty. Amer- 
icans have believed for a number of 
years that Europe would be better off, 
if it were united politically as well as in- 
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dustrially. But, the trouble with us is 
that we think when we make up our 
minds, we ought to try to impose our 
views upon the peoples whom we are 
helping. There is in this bill a provision 
which was known originally as the Rich- 
ards amendment. It has been modi- 
fied so as to apply only to those nations 
who have not joined EDC. Under the 
provisions of that amendment, we can- 
not help France any further unless she 
signs the EDC agreement and gives up 
her sovereignty and becomes a part of 
what might be called the United States 
of Europe. I do not think we ought to 
hold that sort of threat over the head 
of France. I am opposed to that provi- 
sion of the bill. I know the State De- 
partment has accepted it, and that it is 
no longer a question at this time, but 
I am pointing it out to illustrate to you 
what the situation is. What I am try- 
ing to say is that our friends will co- 
operate with us, if we simply do not try 
to cram things down their throats and 
impose our wills upon them. I say to 
you that this program is necessary. It 
is necessary from the military side. As 
the gentlewoman from [Illinois IMrs. 
CxuurcH] has said, there is too much 
of it being spent for military end items, 
and for military support. It has come 
about that we do not any longer want to 
say anything about aid—any aid—ex- 
cept military aid. The trouble is that 
we, in America, have come to depend too 
much on our military might and upon 
our wealth and our money just as the 
gentlewoman from Illinois has said. I 
think we ought to spend more for other 
things than military aid and military 
end items. But the distinguished gen- 
tlewoman from Illinois forgets that while 
we are trying to win the hearts and 
minds and wills and souls of men, we 
have to keep them strong. We have to 
make them strong in a military sense so 
that they can defend themselves. We 
have been losing in this struggle both in 
the military struggle and in the cold war. 
Are we going to quitnow? Are we going 
to quit now and just throw up our hands 
and surrender? I do not believe we are 
going to do that. I believe we are going 
to do everything possible to keep strong 
all the peoples of the free world who are 
on our side or who can be won over to 
our side. I believe we are going to give 
aid to the peoples of the world whose 
standards of living are low—even India. 
Some have said that India does not want 
our help, but I say to you that India is 
on the fence at this time—as India goes, 
so will go Asia and so will go civiliza- 
tion in Asia. If India goes Communist, 
make no mistake about it, we will be sur- 
rounded by communism and America 
will have to become an armed fortress. 
How are we to winIndia? Ithink in the 
first place we have an ambassador there 
who knows the situation in India and 
knows what is necéssary to try to win 
the loyalty of the people of India in 
spite of the fact that their leadership 
sometimes appears to be opposed to us. 
But, the trouble with the leadership in 
India and in other great areas of the 
world is that this thing we call commu- 
nism has a strange attraction for under- 
privileged peoples. It inspires enthu- 
siasm in its converts just as our democ- 
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racy did when our country was young. 
Then democracy had an appeal for men 
and fired their imagination and won 
their support and enthusiasm. It in- 
spired them as does a strong religious 
faith. Today, for some strange reason, 
communism inspires its followers in the 
same way. 

It is too bad that we have lost our 
enthusiasm for our democracy. We have 
taken it for granted. We have taken 
our freedom for granted. We must re- 
gain our enthusiasm for it. As Mr. Ad- 
lai Stevenson said in a speech the other 
day, “We have a success story to tell.” 
Instead of telling it to the world we have 
cut our appropriations for the very in- 
strumentalities that could tell our suc- 
cess story to the world. 

As he said, we have gone through a 
social revolution, and yet we have lost 
none of our freedom and in the process 
have made Socialism obsolete. We ought 
to tell that story to the world. We ought 
to appropriate the money that is neces- 
sary to tell that story to the world. We 
ought to recapture something of the en- 
thusiasm for our way of life. Only in 
that way can we win this battle in the 
realm of ideas. Only in that way can 
we defeat communism. Communism is 
based on a false ideal while our democ- 
racy is built upon moral and spiritual 
foundations. We must in some way 
convince those peoples whom we want 
to win to our side, that our way of life 
promises them freedom as well as social 
and industrial progress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has again 
expired. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Prouty]. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. Chairman, at vari- 
ous times I suppose that most of us have 
experienced feelings approaching frus- 
tration as we have contemplated present 
international tensions. As we reflect on 
the billions of dollars which this Gov- 
ernment has expended in a serious en- 
deavor to promote world peace and se- 
curity we find ourselves asking these 
questions: “Has it been worthwhile? 
Has anything constructive been accom- 
plished? Will it not be pure folly to 
continue our efforts in this direction?” 

And yet if we do not allow ourselves 
to be blinded by a sense of futility be- 
cause we have not achieved our objec- 
tives I think we shall find that our ac- 
tions have been far from in vain. The 
distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Vorys], and others have stressed the ad- 
vantages which have accrued to this Na- 
tion and to the free world generally as 
a result of our cooperation with nations 
whose principles and ideals are basically 
similar to ours. 

Suffice it to say that notwithstanding 
the waste and extravagance and the 
questionable value of some of the pro- 
grams inaugurated in great haste and 
under the stress of the times the free 
world still exists and is much stronger 
than would be the case were it not for 
our active participation against the 
forces who seek to destroy it. And let 


us not forget that this has contributed 
to our own strength as well as to that of 
others, for if the rest of the world were 
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under Communist domination the posi- 
tion of the United States would be almost 
hopeless. 

Therefore, we should rid ourselves of 
the illusion that the funds appropriated 
for the mutual-security program consti- 
tute charity. This contributes to the se- 
curity of the United States almost as 
much as it does to that of the other na- 
tions involved. We need their help and 
they need ours in the struggle against 
the most ruthless and powerful revolu- 
tionary force in history. 

President Eisenhower recognizes this. 
Only last week he sent a special message 
to the Congress emphasizing the impor- 
tance of the mutual-security program 
and urging the passage of this bill. As 
a great military figure he is fully cog- 
nizant of the problems involved in the 
titanic struggle now going on. He un- 
derstands very clearly that without col- 
lective security among the freedom-lov- 
ing nations there can be no individual 
security in the modern world. I believe 
that under his wise and competent lead- 
ership our security and freedom can be 
maintained. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, we have 
before us the latest edition of a series 
of acts, all bearing sugar-coated titles, 
by which billions of dollars have been 
ladeled out in the far corners of the 
earth with little or nothing in return. 

This measure, like some of its prede- 
cessors, is euphoniously labeled a Mu- 
tual Security Act. Like its predecessors, 
it will provide neither mutuality nor se- 
curity. Of two things we can be cer- 
tain—it will provide an increase in the 
Federal debt, and if ever paid it will 
mean an increase in taxes. 

As fictitious and illusionary as are 
these two words “mutual security” 
when applied to about 98 percent of the 
foreign nations with which we are deal- 
ing, and as devastating as is this con- 
tinued dissipation of our natural re- 
sources and finances, there is a still 
greater, fundamental evil in this bill. 

There is scarcely a paragraph which 
does not in some manner delegate arbi- 
trary power to the President. I chal- 
lenge anyone to deny the statement I 
am about to make; that except in an 
all-out war, no single piece of legisla- 
tion of such worldwide ramifications 
and involving such an amount of money 
has ever given a President more sweep- 
ing powers. The delegated powers in 
this bill are so vast and unprecedented 
that no President should be given them, 
no President should seek them, and any 
President should refuse them. 

This bill is based on a false premise. 
Section 101, the first section and first 
sentence, states: 

The Congress of the United States reaffirms 
the policy of the United States to achieve 
international peace and security through the 
United Nations. 


Every Member of this Congress knows 
that is monstrous and affronting lan- 
guage, If it be the policy of the United 
States to achieve peace and security 
through the United Nations, then why 
the Geneva Conference, NATO, EDC, the 
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proposal for a defense pact in southeast 
Asia, and other alliances and agree- 
ments, all of which bypass and ignore 
the United Nations? The truth is that 
the United Nations is a snare and a de- 
lusion, Korea, and now Indochina, 
have clearly demonstrated that as a 
world organization the United Nations 
is utterly useless for stopping war or 
waging war against armed aggression. 

The end of the shooting war in Korea 
and the return of Washingtonitis—the 
social whirl, lavish dinners, foreign em- 
bassy lawn parties, and other similar 
activities too numerous to mention—may 
have dimmed the memories of some, but 
to others there is the acute memory of 
35,000 American dead in Korea; the 
stark and naked fact that Americans 
did more than 90 percent of the fighting 
and dying and all of the financing of 
that disastrous attempt to halt Commu- 
nist aggression while 44 member nations 
of the United Nations, representing a 
total population of more than a billion 
persons, contributed not a single combat 
soldier. 

And now Secretary of State Dulles has 
blandly predicted he can obtain the en- 
dorsement and moral support of the 
United Nations for military intervention 
in Indochina. Did the United States go 
into the United Nations for moral sup- 
port or in the belief that all member 
nations were united and determined to 
halt aggression such as that in Korea? 

Let me say here and now that there 
will be more than a moral commitment 
on the part of other nations before I 
vote to send the youth of America to die 
in southeast Asia while the British and 
other so-called free-world friends and 
our own munition tycoons, casket 


makers, and others stuff their pockets - 


with profits. 

I reiterate that on the established rec- 
ord of dismal failure it is the worst kind 
of hypocrisy to assert in the opening sen- 
tence of this bill that it is the policy of 
the United States to obtain international 
peace and security through the United 
Nations. Let us be decent enough to 
strike that language and spare the 
American people such sham and fraud. 

Nearly a billion and a half dollars of 
the total contained in this measure 
would be allocated to military assistance 
and be spent wherever the President sees 
fit. Despite the huge amounts already 
expended for this purpose, there is still 
no evidence that some of the chief bene- 
ficiaries, notably France, Italy, and 
Yugoslavia, would be even fair-weather 
allies. Even the British give no evi- 
dence that they will cross the Rubicon 
of war unless the British Isles or some 
segment of their empire is attacked. 
And to those of you who have unem- 
ployed industrial workers, I suggest you 
ascertain, if you can, how many hun- 
dreds of millions in this multi-billion- 
dollar bill can be expended for the prod- 
ucts of foreign labor in foreign factories. 

Still with us in this 1954 version of 
the great international giveaway of the 
American taxpayer’s pants—the shirt 
has long since gone—is that good old 
global boondoggle which the New Dealers 
fondly called point 4, but which the Re- 
publicans have austerely labeled in the 
bill as “technical cooperation.” The 
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price tag on this item, as near as I can 
determine, is around $112 million. 

Do you know how point 4 originated? 
Let me give you a little history. Back 
in January 1949 a now-retired President 
by the name of Truman delivered his 
inaugural address. In that address he 
discussed an alleged foreign policy predi- 
cated then, as now, on the sweet-scented 
dream that money will buy friendship 
and bribed friends will somehow influ- 
ence enemies to become paragons of 
virtue. 

Anyway, the Truman foreign policy as 
of January 1949 set forth four objectives: 
First, strengthen the United Nations; 
second, world economic recovery; third, 
halt aggression; and, fourth, “a bold new 
program for making the benefits of our 
scientific advances and industrial prog- 
ress available for the improvement and 
growth of underdeveloped areas.” 

Since there could be little hope of 
attaining the first three objectives, it was 
only natural that emphasis would be 
placed on point 4. Why not something 
bold and new for the underdeveloped 
areas of the world? After all, making 
two blades of grass grow in the Sahara 
where only one grew before or teaching 
Italian peasants how to shuck corn by 
hand—which they have been doing for 
a couple of centuries—would give Ameri- 
can taxpayers another opportunity to get 
rid of some of their surplus cash. And 
teaching 8-cent-an-hour Japanese 
workers how to knit woolen gloves and 
mittens gave American workers in our 
own knitting mills an opportunity to 
take a rest from picking up their pay- 
checks. Yes, by all means develop the 
underdeveloped and train others the 
same art. And so we did. 

It is noteworthy that during the fiscal 
years 1951-53 there were 2,769 trainees 
as compared with a United States train- 
ing staff of 2,405. In other words, there 
were only 364 more trainees than there 
were trainers. Never did so few Indians 
have so many chiefs, but that seems to 
be the trademark of the great foreign 
boondoggle with which we are now deal- 
ing 


And something new is proposed to be 
added to point 4 under this legislation. 
It is an International Development Ad- 
visory Board, composed of 13 members 
appointed by the President, whose stated 
duty it will be to give advice as to policy. 
Following the usual pattern of such ap- 
pointments, it is probable the board’s 
first undertaking would be a junket to 
the far corners of the earth and in the 
end each member would undoubtedly be- 
come a huckster for bigger and better 
appropriations for point 4. If memory 
serves me correctly, one of the Republi- 
can pledges of the 1952 campaign was 
fewer boards, bureaus, and commissions 
in the Federal Government. But that 
was nearly 2 years ago. 

Under the heading of “Other pro- 
grams,” page 34 of the bill, we find $150 
million earmarked apparently for the 
support of mercenary troops. For the 
first time in the history of this country, 
despite our experience with the Hessians 
that Britain threw at our forefathers as 
they fought and died to win our inde- 
pendence, we are being called upon un- 
der title 4 of this bill to underwrite the 
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existence and expense of European non- 
descripts, organized in the hoary ranks 
of some kind of a mercenary military 
force. I suggest that Members of the 
House insist on far more detail concern- 
ing this move than is contained in sec- 
tion 401 of the bill. 

Section 414 is entitled “Encourage- 
ment of Free Enterprise and Private Par- 
ticipation,” and then follows a beautiful 
job of window-dressing leading up to 
authority for the President to guarantee 
investments in foreign countries against 
expropriation or confiscation to a total of 
$200 million. Last year I called the at- 
tention of this House to the fact that the 
United Nations had taken official action 
providing that the government of any 
member nation could at any time seize 
private property for use of the state. 
The United States representative voted 
against this action but it was approved 
anyway. Now we have the strange and 
sorry spectacle of legislation to provide 
use of American taxpayer’s money to in- 
demnify an American investor in a for- 
eign country whose investment may have 
been grabbed for the purpose of further- 
ing state socialism. And this is the same 
United Nations to which, if you vote for 
this bill, you pay homage in the first 
sentence of the first section. 

Mr. Chairman, this is new deal, fair 
deal, raw deal legislation at its worst. 

Other provisions range from giving 
the President authority in connection 
with this act to suspend all laws dealing 
with contracts; to spend billions of dol- 
lars as he may elect; to assign any em- 
ployee in the executive branch of govern- 
ment to international organizations, to 
becoming the director of a glorified in- 
ternational travel bureau. 

Mr. Chairman, this is unwarranted 
and dangerous legislation. The Ameri- 
can people are already dangerously over- 
committed, militarily and financially, 
throughout the world. 

Sixty billion dollars have been ex- 
pended since World War II on the en- 
terprises here contemplated. Individ- 
uals, States, municipalities, and coun- 
ties have been drained of their tax reve- 
nues to help support these programs 
which have produced nothing but abys- 
mal failure. I refuse to be a party to 
national bankruptcy and destruction of 
this form of government and I am unal- 
terably opposed to this bill. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. CLARDY]. 

Mr. CLARDY. Mr. Chairman, I am in 
agreement with the minority report. It 
makes good sense. And I must express 
agreement with the remarks of Mr. 
Brown, Mr. SMITH, Mr. BENTLEY, Mrs. 
CHURCH, and the others opposing this 
bill. Little more can be said—they have 
admirably summed up the case. I ven- 
ture these remarks just so my position 
can be made clear. 

I want peace. I want cooperation. I 
want friends. I want to defeat the Com- 
munist conspiracy. I just do not believe 
the continued bleeding of the American 
taxpayer will do what we wish. If I 
thought otherwise I would vote for the 
bill. But the self-evident bankruptcy of 
ane idea that we can buy peace is enough 

or me. 
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For a great many years—ever since 
the Marshall plan was inaugurated, I 
have been listening to the debate and 
reading the articles, and I feel much 
today as though I had gone to the movies 
and stayed too long; this is where I came 
in. I am reminded of another analogy. 
You have heard the story of the old gen- 
tleman who stayed through the movie 
about 10 or 12 times and when asked why 
he did that he said, “I kept on staying 
there because I thought, maybe sometime 
it would come out different.” We have 
been spending our billions for, lo, these 
many years, each time hoping that it 
will come out different. 

We have been spending these billions 
hopefully, saying to ourselves, “Well now, 
this time this appropriation will do it.” 
And today we find ail of our hopes for 
peace, all of our hopes for a free world 
in a shambles at our feet. We are worse 
off today by far than we were when we 
started with the Marshall plan which, if 
you will recall, was advanced for the sole 
purpose, so we were told, to put starving 
people back on their feet in the after- 
math of a horrible war. Then later it 
became the excuse that we were advanc- 
ing these moneys to stop communism. 
Yet, in the years that have elapsed, we 
find over four times as many people be- 
hind the Iron Curtain as there were 
when we started the expenditure of these 
billions. 

Yesterday as I sat watching my tele- 
vision set I saw Secretary Humphrey ex- 
plaining things to us about the Nation’s 
economic situation in a hopeful vein. 
But I also heard him tell us that he 
guessed they were going to ask us to raise 
the debt limit once more. So if we give 
this $3.5 billion in addition to the nearly 
$10 billion already unallocated or un- 
spent we are going to be confronted with 
the necessity of borrowing more money 
in order to give it to nations which, if 
the London Economist is correct, today 
have greater gold reserves in their treas- 
ury than they have had for many, many 
years. We are going to give it to coun- 
tries like France, where in Paris last year 
I heard the man who is administering 
this program say that it was worked on 
this basis: They found out how much 
France thought she could riase, how 
much France wanted to spend, and we 
put into the kitty the difference. That 
is the way the program has been and will 
be administered as long as we are crazy 
enough to fall for the idea that our bil- 
lions will accomplish the desired end 
that we all agree upon. 

It seems to me the basic question be- 
hind all of this that we have not been 
coming to grips with, or not quite so 
much as we should, is, Will this kind 
of program really save us from commu- 
nism? I know no other test, at least 
none so good, as that of experience. If 
experience tells us anything, surely it 
must tell us that we have no friends on 
the earth today that can be counted on 
in the pinch. 

Let us be practical. France, today, 
because of the tremendous Communist 
part of her population, is paralyzed. I 
do not think anyone can quarrel with 
that. Germany is divided because of the 
foolish mistakes that we made during 
and after the war, and cannot be count- 
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ed on at the moment. England is scared 
to death, and perhaps with reason. But 
that is no reason why we should not face 
up to the facts. 

It seems to me we are making mis- 
takes because there are four basic falla- 
cies behind the whole program. Of 
course we want to preserve peace. Of 
course we want allies. Of course we 
want help. We want strength. But 
we are going on the assumption that our 
own safety is inevitably and always en- 
dangered with every outbreak anywhere 
on the face of the globe. That I cate- 
gorically reject, even though it may be 
true in part in some instances, but the 
facts do not justify that broad generali- 
zation. 

The second is, assuming the first is 
correct, that our money will save the 
situation in spite of all of the concrete 
evidence which proves exactly the con- 
trary. 

And third, that the 160 millions of us 
can support the billions of people on 
the face of this teaming world in- 
definitely. Lastly, that the friends we 
have today will necessarily continue to 
be our friends tomorrow. 

My good friend, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Javrrs] said he had 
heard no one answer the question “What 
would you do?” Well, I will give him 
one answer. I would keep our powder 
dry. I would make ourselves superlative- 
ly strong. I would not waste our money 
upon those nations that have evinced 
no will to either fight communism or to 
even try to resist its inroads. That is 
the answer I gave long before I came to 
these halls, and it is the only sane an- 
swer I can see because surely experience 
has demonstrated beyond all question 
that we are not isolationists, but we 
are isolated today—isolated because the 
minds of men around the face of the 
globe have not yet realized the nature of 
the threat. 

We have in our midst today as visitors 
those who would appease and those who 
did appease, and if we are not careful, 
we will be led into the same trap. I 
think we have gone beyond our capacity. 
I shall vote against raising the debt limit 
because if we refuse this money, there 
will be no need to raise the debt limit. 
I refuse to believe that the way to avoid 
bankruptcy is to keep on borrowing 
money when I know that over $18 bil- 
lion have been spent since the inception 
of these programs for the payment of 
nothing but interest. And when I see 
ourselves without a friend on the face of 
the globe who would lift their hands ef- 
fectively to help us in the show-down 
fight that eventually will come—when 
I see all that, I shall refuse to vote one 
additional cent. 

I intended to ask the rhetorical ques- 
tion: When will it end? It has been 
answered. We have been told we will go 
on indefinitely. Some day the American 
taxpayer will rise up in rebellion. I 
am sure they are in my district. They 
are unwilling to contribute further to 
the treasuries of those nations that are 
unwilling to do that which they should 
do, if they are at all alarmed at the 
Communist threat. These nations are 
unwilling to do what they should because 
they are Socialist in concept, and be- 
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cause they wish to spend their money 
for things which will keep their admin- 
istrations in power. And we, of course, 
are not without guilt in that regard. 

We are looking abroad with Guatema- 
la under our noses, praying that by con- 
tinuing a program that has fallen flat 
on its face over the years, some unlooked 
for miracle will occur between now and 
tomorrow morning and the money that 
we take from the pockets of the Amer- 
ican taxpayers will somehow or other 
save us. I hope we will not continue to 
confuse the worthy objectives behind 
all these ideas with our capacity or our 
means to accomplish them. I hope we 
will not confuse worthy objectives with 
the mistaken thought that the appro- 
priations we are asked to make will 
achieve those ends. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
8 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. O’KONSKT1]. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Chairman, may 
I say at the outset that I have the high- 
est respect for each and every member 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee. I do 
not think there is a committee in this 
Congress that has a more difficult task 
confronting them than that committee 
has had ever since I have been a member 
during the past 12 years. I wish with 
all my heart that I could go along with 
them on this bill because they deserve 
the respect and the support of the Mem- 
bers of Congress. However, I could not 
square my conscience by doing so. So 
am I concerned about the support that 
this committee ought to have as opposed 
to my own views that I feel I should clar- 
ify for the record so that my constituents 
will know where I stand and why I voted 
as I did. 

In the first place, we are engaged in 
a collective security struggle throughout 
the world. Everything that has been 
done regarding our foreign policy sup- 
posedly has been done with the idea of 
a collective-security program. But this 
new $2 billion in new and carryover 
appropriations for the war in Indochina 
is not in keeping with that policy be- 
cause this $2 billion provides for a go-it- 
alone policy in Indochina. Make no 
mistake about it. It is not a United Na- 
tions action, we have no allies except a 
half ally in France. And here is the 
peculiar position in which we find our- 
selves. The present Premier of France 
has been elected by a very small margin 
on the promise to the French people that 
if he does not end the war in Indochina 
in 30 days he is going to resign. Yet in 
this bill we are appropriating $2 billion 
to carry the war on in Indochina for 2 
years at the cost it has been going on 
for the past year. In other words, we 
may find ourselves in the position where 
in less than 20 days, because already 10 
days have expired, France may com- 
pletely fold up and pull out. But here 
we have appropriated $2 billion to con- 
tinue a war in which nobody will be in- 
volved except the United States of 
America. So we are going it alone. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’KONSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. If the gentleman will look 
on page 13, he will find that that money 
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is appropriated for southeast Asia and 
the western Pacific,-which is a much 
bigger area than Indochina. The whole 
program is to save southeast Asia. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. But the bulk of it is 
going to carry on the Indochina war. 

Mr. JUDD. If Indochina went down, 
the necessity for saving the surrounding 
areas would be greater, not less. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. I cannot conceive of 
carrying on a policy of war for a country 
which itself is not sold on war. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’KONSEI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. May I assure the gen- 
tleman that no such undertaking as that 
will be a part of the policy of this Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. O’KONSEI. I am glad to have 
the assurance of our majority leader 
because I know his words are quite 
weighty on the subject. 

Mr. Chairman, we are making a great 
mistake. We are saying in reality that 
all we have to do is to arm this country 
and arm that country and have a strong 
Army and a strong Navy and the world 
is going to come out all right. In other 
words, it seems to me we are basing too 
much of our entire philosophy and thesis 
upon strength and strength alone. I dis- 
count that thesis entirely. I think one 
ounce of righteousness is worth 100 divi- 
sions in any war, and we find ourselves, 
particularly in the case of Indochina, 
where we are not on the side of right, 
and we will never win. With all the 
billions of dollars that we have already 
poured into Indochina, in many cases 
and in many of the individual battles the 
armed strength on the so-called French 
side has outnumbered the other side by 
a ratio of 20 to 1, and they could not win 
because right was not on their side. Un- 
fortunately, the people of Indochina have 
been sold on the idea that the Commu- 
nists are on their side, that they will 
obtain their independence, and that the 
Americans are trying to foist French 
colonialism and exploitation upon them. 
We can pour $100 billion into Indochina 
and send 6 million American boys into 
Indochina, which I am positive we will 
not do, but it will not solve anything, 
because we are on the wrong side of the 
fence, and as long as we are on the wrong 
side, it does not pay to continue to op- 
erate a war under those conditions. 

Now, I have never been in Asia, but 
from 1931 to 1934 I taught about 100 
Asiatic students on the west coast. They 
came from Malaya, they came from 
India, they came from Japan, from 
Indochina, and Indonesia, and I learned 
a lot from those people who we do not 
understand. The most important thing 
I know of in Asia is saving face. That 
country that loses face with the Asians 
loses face for all time, and I would 
much rather have a situation develop 
where, in my honest consciousness, in- 
stead of spending this vast amount of 
money, we would pass a resolution in 
this Congress something to this effect, 
that our hearts and sympathies are with 
the Indochinese people and we hope and 
pray for their independence and we will 
do everything possible to obtain their 
independence from French colonialism 
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and the Communists, and if we pass that 
simple resolution and just leave this ap- 
propriation out, it would do more to save 
our face throughout Asia and through- 
out the world than anything you might 
possibly do. Because this is the de- 
scription given me by these Asiatic 
students I taught years ago. They said 
the Asiatics might be compared to two 
dogs. One dog isa very rich dog. He has 
a $500 house in which he lives, made by 
his master; he has a beautiful silk pil- 
low upon which he sleeps at night. But, 
this dog that has that $500 house and 
that silk pillow to sleep on and the best of 
food is not happy because he is chained. 
On the other hand, you take a dog that 
is free to roam the woods. He is never 
clean, he never has a bath, he has no 
house to live in, nothing to sleep on, 
and he gets his food from the garbage 
can, but that dog is not chained and 
that dog is happy. And, these students 
told me at that time, when this thing 
was in the making, that that was the 
philosophy of these Asiatic people. They 
do not care what master serves them, 
they do not care what kind of house 
they have, they do not even care any- 
thing about the economic conditions, but 
they want their freedom; they want to 
be free. 

Now, we are promising them all sorts 
of things. We are promising them am- 
munition, we are promising them guns 
and foods. They do not want that. 
What they want to be promised is their 
freedom and their independence. We 
cannot save face in Asia by upholding 
French colonialism and slavery. Yet 
this appropriation does just that. We 
are inviting $2 billion of ill-will in Asia 
by the passage of this bill. It’s pur- 
pose is contrary to everything America 
should stand for. I cannot reconcile 
helping to fight for French colonialism 
and bigotry with what I know all Asians 
and Americans really want. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. SIEMINSKI]. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Chairman, if 
the rush to fill our immigration quotas 
was slowing down or if the people in 
Europe and Asia and South America 
and Africa and Australia showed no fur- 
ther inclination to settle in the United 
States, then I should think we would be 
in bad shape indeed. The fact remains 
that people still want to come to the 
United States. 

There is something about the United 
States that people from other lands have 
preferred. Perhaps it is opportunity, 
the opportunity to develop to the fullest, 
the talents with which the Creator has 
endowed us; to stifle a talent, to us, is 
a crime. As a nation of coaches, we de- 
light in fielding great teams, every mem- 
ber being taught to stand on his own 
feet, to use his own head, even in the 
most synchronized of plays. 

Until we make known to others that 
to stifle a talent and not to use it for 
the good of the individual and his fel- 
lowman is wicked and wasteful, then 
moneys used to promote this program 
will avail little. The bayonet must not 
stick out beyond the covenant. The 
things the bayonet must be on guard to 
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protect, it seems to me, are what people 
stand for, the conditions they seek to 
overcome in their desire to build a 
better life for themselves and for others, 
a life in which pain and suffering, phys- 
ical and mental, are reduced to the 
minimum known to man. Launched on 
that premise, this bill can help alleviate 
suffering and promote a sense of secu- 
rity sufficient to allow men and women 
on the five continents of this planet to 
work out better destinies for each other. 

This, then, is our workshop, Mr. Chair- 
man—5 continents, 24 billion people, 
half of whom earn less than 9 percent 
of the world’s total income. In biology, 
inbreeding waters the blood, produces 
degenerates. In economics, can the 
United States long trade with itself? 
What if the rest of the world could real- 
ize for itself the opportunities the United 
States holds out for its people? Energy 
vitalizes. This bill, properly adminis- 
tered, can vitalize others and, in turn, 
ourselves. 

Much has been said of moneys Uncle 
Sam has poured out since World War II 
to promote and to lift the level of living 
of others in Europe and Asia. Little, if 
anything, has been said of the increase 
in the gross national product of the 
United States as a result of so doing. 

During World War II, our dollar 
shrank to practically zero—we gave stuff 
away, lend-leased it to survive and win. 
Our product grew. 

Some have said that if man could 
find the moral equivalent of war in 
peace, the millennium would arrive. This 
bill makes a step in that direction. It 
seeks to make all think of each other's 
benefit, as happens in war. 

Strategically, tactically, economically, 
politically, and socially, this bill can 
spell out benefits for the United States 
and for every nation on the five conti- 
nents interested in the fullest develop- 
ment of man under freedom. 

I regret that some think England is 
closer to Russia and thus more vulner- 
able to atomic attack than is the United 
States. Do they overlook Alaska? In 
the Bering Sea, a very small distance 
separates a Russian classroom from an 
American classroom. 

From 10 Downing Street, England ap- 
pears safer than ever. It is the United 
States that is in greater danger of being 
mousetrapped. The British axle pierces 
the globe. Canada is above us. The 
British are in offshore Europe, and the 
Australians sit in the Pacific with the 
contending forces of the world in seem- 
ing stalemate above them. Canada has 
a right bower in the United States. The 
British have a buffer in Western Europe, 
and Australia is safe so long as the con- 
tending forces keep swirling above it. 

The Soviets? The danger they face is 
being mousetrapped into a local war in 
the Pacific with the United States. This 
would play the game of the neutralists 
who desire to see the two giants bleed 
and wear each other out farthest from 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

Mainland China? Now that Japan is, 
for all practical purposes, surrounded on 
three sides, in the north, by the Soviets 
in the Sakhalins, by the Chinese Reds in 
Korea, and on mainland China; the 
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souhern flank of Japan opens to For- 
mosa. To the Chinese Reds, Japan thus, 
is no threat. 

Does the workshop spell out other fac- 
tors, Mr. Speaker? Would stalemate be 
one? A system of checks and balances 
on the big board among the powers of 
the world? 

One could power play, I suppose, all 
kinds of combinations and permutations 
in the quest of organized man for se- 
curity in the modern world. 

And before closing with an observa- 
tion about British candor, I think one 
can approach a reasonable vote on this 
bill, Mr. Chairman, if one’s definition of 
international relations is sound, and if 
the bill seeks to answer a question raised 
by that definition. 

Offered as a possible workable defini- 
tion of international relations is the 
following: It is what you as a people 
have, and how you are going to get what 
you need to live as a people. If you can’t 
get what you need to live by negotiation, 
then you must fight or perish. 

The question is, does this bill seek to 
give nations more ability to attain by 
negotiation what they need to live? And 
if unable to obtain what they need to live 
in self-respect by negotiation will they 
then be ready to fight, lest they perish? 
If the bill does this, then it is a good bill 
and should pass. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, on behalf of 
the people of the 13th Congressional 
District of New Jersey, which it is my 
honor here to represent, I should like to 
pass along an observation to our friends, 
the brave and candid British: It deals 
with procedure to be taken when Uncle 
Sam and John Bull are not in focus with 
each other, as they obviously were not 
in World War II objectives in the Orient. 
The question is, how best to handle such 
a situation with the American people? 

For example, during World War II, a 
brilliant series of documentary films 
was put out, called Why We Fight. 
It was shown to troops in the allied 
effort. It is my understanding that two 
scripts were presented by Americans on 
the China story. The British declined to 
approve either script. No film on China 
was made. One could conclude that 
while Uncle Sam fought for the people 
of China to be free of foreign oppression, 
the British were chiefly interested in the 
prons picture of the Commonwealth in 

ia. 

Is it for the people of the United 
States to understand more fully that, in 
foreign affairs, in peace or war, Ameri- 
cans will be continually disillusioned and 
hurt unless they realize that with the 
British, two questions must be answered 
in the affirmative: One, will it work, and 
two, is it profitable? 

If the above is so, and if Americans 
had understood British politics more 
completely, and took commonwealth 
tactics more into consideration, then per- 
haps half or more of the blame Ameri- 
can leveled against American for the 
loss of mainland China to the Reds 
might never have been leveled. 

On the above basis would it be fair 
to ask the British whether, in matters of 
trade, the Soviets could eventually, if not 
now, become British brokers in the Or- 
ient, especially for Red China? In 1952, 
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a check deposited in Hong Kong by a 
United States Coast Guard officer, 
cleared through a bank in Moscow. 

I trust that this bill will do everything 
possible, Mr. Chairman, to keep Ameri- 
cans abreast of foreign affairs on each 
of the five continents, with as little pain 
and suffering to the people thereon as 
possible. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield back the balance of my time, with 
the exception of 15 minutes, to be used 
tomorrow. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. RICH- 
ARDS] and I had an agreement with ref- 
erence to the time that we would each 
reserve 15 minutes for use tomorrow by 
the Speaker and the minority leader, 

Other than that, I have no further re- 
quests for time, and I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the Chair, 
Mr. Brown of Ohio, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that the 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 9678), to promote the 
security and foreign policy of the United 
States by furnishing assistance to 
friendly nations, and for other purposes, 
had come to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may revise 
and extend the remarks I made today 
and include extraneous matter, and I 
make the same request for my colleague 
the gentlewoman from Ohio [Mrs. 
FRANCES P. Botton] and for other Mem- 
bers who have spoken on the bill today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 9474) 
to extend the authority of the President 
to enter into trade agreements under 
section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, with Senate amendments 
thereto, and consider the Senate 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the first Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 1: After line 7, 
insert: 

“Sec. 2. No action shall be taken pursuant 
to such section 350 to decrease the duty on 
any article the continued domestic produc- 
tion of which, in volume sufficient to meet 
projected national defense requirements, as 
determined by the President, would be 
threatened by such decrease in duty.” 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House concur in the Sen- 
ate amendment with an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. REED of New York moves that the House 
concur in Senate amendment numbered 1 
with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed in the Senate amend- 
ment, insert the following: 

“No action shall be taken pursuant to such 
section 350 to decrease the duty on any arti- 
cle if the President finds that such reduction 
would threaten domestic production needed 
for projected national defense require- 
ments.” 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the first Senate amendment would re- 
quire the President to make a determi- 
nation of whether a decrease in duty on 
any article would threaten continued do- 
mestic production in volume sufficient 
‘to meet projected national-defense re- 
quirements. 

While there can be no question about 
the desirability of the objective of the 
Senate amendment, it needs clarifica- 
tion and improvement. For example, 
the Senate amendment would not neces- 
sarily prohibit a decrease in duty with 
respect to a given article even though 
the decrease threatened the particular 
industry concerned and even though 
that industry were vital to projected 
defense requirements. In many cases, 
as we know, it is not the particular arti- 
cle which is important to defense but 
the industry which is dependent for its 
existence upon that article. The amend- 
ment which I have sent to the desk clari- 
fies that situation and also insures that 
the President can exercise discretion in 
applying the provision. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. COOPER. I am sure the gentle- 
man will agree that the purpose of this 
modified form of the amendment here 
presented is to make certain that dis- 
cretionary authority is vested in the 
President of the United States. 

Mr. REED of New York. The gentle- 
man is correct. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the second Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 2: After line 7, 
insert: 

“Sec. 3. The enactment of this act shall 
not be construed to determine or indicate 
the approval or disapproval by the Congress 
of the executive agreement known as the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade.” 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House concur in Senate 
amendment No. 2. 

Mr. Speaker, the second Senate 
amendment simply provides that enact- 
ment of this act shall not be construed 
to indicate approval or disapproval by 
the Congress of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, commonly referred 
to as GATT. A similar provision has 
been included in the last two extensions 
of the Reciprocal Trade Act and for this 
reason I believe there can be no objec- 
tion to the Senate amendment, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

C—573 
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A motion to reconsider the vote by 
which action was taken on the motions 
was laid on the table. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Carrell, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 8680) entitled “An 
act making appropriations for the De- 
partment of the Interior for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1955, and for other 
purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to House amendments to 
Senate amendments Nos. 6 and 58 to the 
foregoing bill. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed without amendment 
a concurrent resolution of the House of 
the following title: 

H. Con. Res. 243. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the clerk of the House to make 
a correction in the enrollment of H. R. 8680. 


THE COAL INDUSTRY 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from West Virginia (Mr. KEE] 
may extend her remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, whatever 
beneficial results there may be from the 
talks now going on at the White House, 
this possible good could be completely 
nullified unless something is done to 
save the coal industry from utter 
destruction. 

Again it is my duty, not only as the 
Representative of the second largest 
coal-producing congressional district in 
the United States, but also as a Repre- 
sentative well aware of the very serious 
international situation forced upon us 
today by unfriendly foreign powers, to 
call the attention of the Congress, and 
the administration, to an extremely 
critical situation. 

Here the House of Representatives is 
asked, again today, to extend the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act for an- 
other year. We still have been denied 
an opportunity to present the grave sit- 
uation—and it is grave—now existing in 
the coal industry of our country. In ad- 
dition, we are not even permitted the 
right to attempt to restrict the con- 
stantly increasing importation of cheap 
foreign residual oil. 

It is, or should be, a well known fact 
that we are unable to expand our indus- 
trial production to any appreciable de- 
gree without a healthy coal industry. In 
the unhappy and unfortunate event our 
country should be forced into war by a 
foreign nation, how in the world could 
this country return to full industrial pro- 
duction, which would be so vital, with 
one of our major and indispensable in- 
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During the last 18 months we have seen 
hundreds of coal mines shut down. The 
machinery has for the most part been 
removed from these mines. As for fur- 
ther coal production, these mines will be 
lost without extensive and expensive 
pumping as well as other restorative ac- 
tivities that would require months, and 
possibly years. The necessary equip- 
ment of the railroads now idle—the same 
equipment that formerly carried our 
production of coal—is now badly deteri- 
orated, a good portion of it already past 
possible further use. 

The unemployment and resultant hu- 
man misery is now at an all-time high in 
the coal areas of the United States. 

If we are to be prudent in our efforts 
to safeguard the basic security of our 
country, our own self-preservation, 
then the Congress of the United States 
must, now, face up to its responsibility 
and pass legislation to protect in a fair 
and just manner or own basic coal in- 
dustry from the unfair competition 
occasioned by the unchecked and con- 
stantly increasing importation of cheap 
foreign residual fuel oil. 

In considering our full responsibility to 
the American people, Mr. Speaker, I re- 
spectfully bring to the attention of the 
membership of this Congress, and to the 
administration, that now is the time to 
act. Next year may be too late. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be in 
order at any time this week to. consider 
the concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 
91) to express the sense of Congress on 
interference in the Western Hemisphere 
by the Soviet Communists, under the 
general rules of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, resery- 
ing the right to object, and, of course, I 
shall not object because I am very much 
in favor of this resolution; however, I 
do want to take a moment to express 
my pride in the senior Senator from 
Texas IMr. Jounson]. I congratulate 
him for his wisdom in taking this very 
necessary and important step in reaf- 
firming the ancient policy of the United 
States of America with reference to the 
encroachment of any country in the 
Western Hemisphere. I think not only 
Texas should be proud of him, but the 
entire country should be proud of him. 

I take a particular sense of pleasure 
in urging adoption of this resolution. 

That feeling flows from the fact that 
this is a move to unite, rather than to 
divide, our people. 

There is no partisanship in this reso- 
lution, other than the partisanship of 
defending American freedoms against 
Communist dictatorship. That is the 
sole issue embodied in this declaration. 

This resolution is a modern restate- 
ment of a policy that has guided our 
people for 130 years. It is a notice to the 
world that the Monroe Doctrine can be, 
and will be, adapted to the changing 
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conditions imposed upon us by aggressive 
Communist imperialism. 

I have a great feeling of pride in the 
reaction of Congress to this resolution, 

It was proposed by the Senate minor- 
ity, and approved immediately by the 
majority. 

It received the favorable and unani- 
mous vote of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. It was adopted by the 
Senate itself by an overwhelming vote. 
It has the approval of the State Depart- 
ment. 

I hope, and expect, it will have the 
same overwhelming approval of this 
House. It will then truly become the 
voice of a united America. 

Mr. Speaker, there is an urgent need 
for America to speak with a united voice 
in the world of today. There is an 
equally urgent need for public recogni- 
tion of the new situation which we face. 

First, we must recognize that Com- 
munist imperialism precedes military 
conquest with infiltration, sabotage, and 
subversion. 

Second, we must recognize that Com- 
munist efforts to penetrate the Western 
Hemisphere must be met by the united 
efforts of all nations of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

This resolution recognizes those basic 
fundamentals. It provides the basis for 
a policy which can bring unity both 
within our Nation and within the West- 
ern Hemisphere—a unity which will keep 
all of us free. 

I am convinced now, as I have always 
been, that freedom will survive provid- 
ing we unite ourselves against the enemy. 
This resolution, as a legislative expres- 
sion of foreign policy, is a long step 
toward that unity. 

I urge its speedy and unanimous 
approval. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate what the gentleman from Texas 
has said. I might say in addition that 
the news from Guatemala this morning 
was certainly welcome to all of us. It is 
evidence of the fine handling, starting 
some months ago, at the Caracas Con- 
ference of a situation which certainly 
was foreboding to us. I am sure we are 
all happy at the developments there. I 
might also say it is our purpose to call 
up this resolution the first thing in the 
morning upon the meeting of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourn today, it adjourn to meet at 11 
o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

‘There was on objection. 


COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT 
MARINE AND FISHERIES 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
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mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries be permitted to sit during general 
debate tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 


THE JOB WE MUST DO FOR OUR 
PEOPLE 


Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? ` 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, to represent the people of my 
district, the Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict of Louisiana, is a distinct honor to 
me. To serve with the membership of 
this House of Congress is a privilege to 
which I have long looked forward. The 
opportunity to serve my people is my de- 
sire and my pleasure. 

Having spent some 18 years in State 
government prior to my election to Con- 
gress, the problems and procedures of 
government were not entirely new to me 
when I took my seat in this House of 
Representatives. What I was to learn, 
however, was the greatness of our Amer- 
ican system of representation in Govern- 
ment. I soon learned that in the pres- 
ence of the great men in this House one 
could still sense the spirit of the people 
back home. The strength of our Nation 
depends entirely upon proper repre- 
sentation by us of the ideals and hopes 
and character of those who placed that 
great trust in us. 

When I speak of our work in Wash- 
ington I cannot but do so with a swell 
of pride within me. Whatever part I 
have played in the developments and ac- 
complishments of the 83d Congress have 
been a result of sincere effort and con- 
scientious study of what is good for the 
people of my district and the people of 
America. 

I wish to express my deep appreciation 
to the membership of this House for its 
generous assistance on the problems 
which have been mine, and especially do 
I want to thank the Louisiana delegation 
for the many times they have responded 
unselfishly with both time and effort in 
behalf of the people I represent. The 
theory of a system of laws and not of 
men certainly was made a reality by the 
tireless and enlightened actions of patri- 
ots such as those with whom I serve. 

It is my hope, Mr. Speaker, that I may 
serve long in this House. My only ambi- 
tion is to serve creditably and well. The 
words of Daniel Webster inscribed above 
the Speaker's desk have always been an 
inspiration to me. The words, “Let us 
develop the resources of our land, call 
forth its powers, build up its institutions, 
promote all its great interests, and see 
whether we also in our day and genera- 
tion may not perform something worthy 
to be remembered,” have such great 
meaning that one who follows them 
could not help but serve with inspiration. 

The people of my district are a strong 
people. They bear their burdens of tax- 
ation and assume their full share of 
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responsibility for our Nation’s welfare. 
They in turn expect our National Gov- 
ernment to assume responsibilities which 
rightfully are encompassed in its desig- 
nated scope. 

In my service to them, I state for the 
record, Mr. Speaker, that if we are to 
survive as a Nation of freemen, we must 
not fail to observe the responsibilities 
and rights of the sovereign States. We 
must allow the National Government to 
be representative of the collective will of 
those States and not reverse this original 
concept. 

In these trying times, it is perhaps 
easy to revert to a practice of spending 
ourselves out of our world problems. My 
people, Mr. Speake“, are a wise people. 
In representing them and my own con- 
science and judgment, I must reiterate 
that we must not spend ourselves into 
bankruptcy in attempting to save other 
nations from the same fate. I never 
knew a doctor to cure a patient by get- 
ting into bed with him. 

We must exercise certain economies, 
but let us effect these savings first in the 
direction of doles to foreign countries. I 
believe that nations, like people, can best 
be helped in a manner that will not rob 
them of their self-respect and sense of 
responsibility. We must, if we are to 
remain strong, look to the solving of the 
many of our own problems which have 
been, perhaps, unnecessarily postponed 
because of international responsibilities. 

The value of the inland ports of Louisi- 
ana has been proved in both national 
security and economy. The inland 
waterways in Louisiana played a large 
part in the safe transportation of sup- 
plies during the Second World War. We 
have thus far done a marvelous job in 
the development of these facilities and in 
many instances, the people of my dis- 
trict have borne the costs. We must turn 
to these problems, Mr. Speaker, as the 
development of waterways there means 
the development of strength nationally. 

This.is also true in matters of flood 
control. A plea for our people in the 
matter of more assistance for flood con- 
trol to alleviate a danger not caused 
solely by local conditions is not a selfish 
plea. The waters that flow down 
through Louisiana to the sea are poured 
upon us by some 30 rivers extending from 
Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. The 
problem is a national one and it is my 
hope that my pleas will not go unheeded. 

The farmers of the Seventh District 
of Louisiana, Mr. Speaker, are among the 
most enlightened farmers in the world. 
They responded to our call for previously 
unheard-of production during times of 
national emergency and, while we are 
now faced with a problem of farm sur- 
pluses, this is not a problem existing 
solely as the farmers’ responsibility. 

When war plants were asked to pro- 
duce more and more machines of war, 
the Federal Government assumed, and 
properly so, responsibility for unneed- 
ed production at the war's end. Why 
not treat the farmers in similar fashion? 
I shall continue, Mr. Speaker, to inter- 
est myself in this problem, With proper 
planning, our farmers can prosper, but 
most important, the small farmers must 
be protected. 
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According to qualified reports and 
forecasts, we in the United States will 
be pressed to furnish sufficient quantities 
of food and fiber for our own use. Farm 
surpluses, therefore, are a temporary 
problem and should be considered as 
such. 

The cutting of price supports in the 
absence of a better farm program, and 
I have seen none suggested, will result 
in thousands of our small farmers be- 
ing forced off the farms. Where will they 
go? If the farm economy fails, other 
segments of our economy will surely fol- 
low. The results of this in unemploy- 
ment of not only industrial workers, but 
also those who, after having left the 
farms, will necessarily go to the cities 
to seek a means of livelihood. The Na- 
tional Government will surely then have 
a problem of great proportions, much 
greater than the cost of the present farm 
program. 

Rather than curtail our farm produc- 
tion, Mr. Speaker, the Government, I 
believe, should stress farm research and 
training in order that the ability to pro- 
duce in sufficient quantities for the fu- 
ture is preserved. 

Our departments of the National Gov- 
ernment should also strive toward de- 
velopment of more and better markets 
for our products. Too many times in 
the past our own markets have been 
overlooked and our governmental de- 
partments have actually participated in 
arranging sales and deliveries to other 
governments from foreign competitors 
in the face of a stated desire for our 
products. 

Southwest Louisiana is experiencing 
great progress, This is partly due to the 
favorable location we enjoy as to climate, 
fresh water for industrial use and navi- 
gation, an abundance of cheap fuel, a 
pleasant climate, but most of all because 
our people, both workers and business- 
men, have forever strived to make every 
venture a success. With these great ad- 
vantages, Mr. Speaker, we cannot help 
but prosper and we invite others to come 
in and enjoy these advantages and help 
us develop our resources. As I have 
stated before, where our areas are de- 
veloped and strengthened, so is our Na- 
tion strengthened. I, therefore, will 
continue my fight to develop a policy of 
helpfulness from Washington. We need 
a helping hand from the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the development of indus- 
tries. New industries, at present-day 
construction costs, cannot compete with 
older and established plants. We need 
a liberalization of policy in the issuance 
of certificates of necessity for tax pur- 
poses. This is the type of help a gov- 
ernment can give its people. Far from 
being a handout or grant, it will in- 
sure a great income to the people and 
to the Treasury in later years which 
otherwise will not exist. 

I wish to thank the Members of this 
body, Mr. Speaker, for assisting me in a 
time of peril and great need of our peo- 
ple. During the great flood of 1953, we 
did succeed in getting help to the 
stricken areas in time. When our cot- 
ton farmers suffered from inadvertent 
action of the Corps of Engineers, a sym- 
pathetic group of Members and a co- 
operative group of administrators saw to 
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it that they were reimbursed. I thank 
the members of the Public Works Com- 
mittee for the approval of a badly needed 
fiood-control project which has already 
begun to be surveyed. 

I am grateful that we were able, 
through the assistance of the other body, 
to place the responsibility of operation 
and maintenance of navigation and 
water control facilities where they prop- 
erly belong. I am indeed happy that a 
plan for building of much needed post 
offices and Federal court buildings for 
which I introduced legislation has finally 
been passed. I am hopeful that my 
legislation providing for assistance to 
small towns for construction of sewage, 
water, and gas facilities will soon be 
passed. This will not be a handout, but 
a helping hand of a government to its 
people. 

A measure of justice was meted out 
by our body, Mr. Speaker, in the matter 
of our tidelands. Our people were suc- 
cessful at least, in part, in regaining 
that which was ours. This problem was 
resolved in true democratic fashion and 
after being fully debated, was resolved 
in good spirit. 

Our sweetpotato industry was perhaps 
saved last year and this by the continua- 
tion of the Federal pest-control program 
which coordinates the program between 
the various States. While Louisiana 
spends more on this program than all 
other producing States put together, we 
still feel that the coordination effected 
by Federal agents is necessary. I shall 
exert every effort toward its continu- 
ance. 

Ihave stated my position and the posi- 
tion of my people from time to time in 
this House and in committees and I 
again say I will fight waste in govern- 
ment at every turn. I will lend my hand 
to the battle against that vicious threat 
that is communism, both at home and 
abroad. Those in our country should be 
sought out and destroyed; those abroad 
should be forever watched and not given 
any quarter, else they will surely spread 
their false doctrine and enslave more 
and more of the freedom-loving people 
of the world. 

One way to keep America strong, Mr. 
Speaker, is to keep our communities 
strong. The post office has become an 
institution in our smaller communities 
and I hope it may be decided not to dis- 
continue these small post offices. The 
discontinuance of these offices will take 
away from the people in the areas in- 
volved accommodations to which they 
are entitled as a service of our Federal 
Government, but more important, I 
think, it will take away from these small 
communities their common meeting 
place which is important to them for 
exchange of ideas, the dissemination of 
news, and the development of commu- 
nity interests. I feel that one great rea- 
son our people have been able to react 
so quickly at times of national emer- 
gency is that they, even in the smallest 
communities, meet almost daily at their 
post office, and are thus able to keep fully 
informed on current happenings. It is 
not at all difficult to visualize that these 
communities, after the post office is 
closed, will very shortly lose their iden- 
tity and the residents of the countryside 
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will lose contact with their neighbors. 
I agree that economies in government 
are to be desired and I assure you of my 
fullest cooperation in any matter where 
economies can be effected; however, Mr. 
Speaker, I believe that the value of the 
small post office to a community by far 
outweighs the small economies that will 
be realized by their closing. I sincerely 
hope that this important service to which 
our people have become accustomed 
and to which they are entitled can be 
continued. 

Mr. Speaker and ladies and gentlemen 
of this House, there is much to be 
done. We must save the economy and 
the strength and the spirit of our own 
people and country. We must stop the 
everpressing threat of world commu- 
nism. But we cannot spend our way out 
of this trouble. We cannot buy lasting 
friendship. Let us devote our attention 
to the needs of our people; let us show 
our appreciation to those who have 
proved their love of democratic ideals; 
let us not turn a deaf ear to the needs 
of our veterans and their families; let us 
protect our workingmen and our small 
farmers and fishermen and small-busi- 
ness men. When we do this we vitalize 
the spirit and strength of our Nation. 
When the eyes of the world see the con- 
tentment of the individual, the happiness 
of the family unit, the strength of a free 
people under God will be displayed to 
many in much more convincing fashion 
than a display of ability to spend dollars 
or drop bombs. Military strength is a 
necessity for defense of ourselves or 
others who would be free. But prima- 
rily let us live the Christian life; let us 
make known to others what is to be had 
from our way of life by a display of 
strength of purpose and character; let 
us sell the idéa of democracy. It offers 
most when used properly. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Recorp, or to re- 
vise and extend remarks was granted to: 

Mr. PELLY in two instances, in one of 
them to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. O'Hara of Illinois, 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. 

Mr. ZABLOcKI and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. PowELL (at the request of Mr. 
KLETN) in two instances and to include 
additional matter. 

Mr. SHELLEY (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack) to extend remarks made in 
Committee of the Whole and to include 
additional matter. 


SENATE BILL AND CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION REFERRED 


A bill and concurrent resolution of the 
Senate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker’s table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 

S. 3385. An act to provide for more effective 
extension work among Indian tribes and 
members thereof, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

S. Con. Res. 91. Concurrent resolution to 
express the sense of Congress on interference 
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in Western Hemisphere affairs by the Soviet 
Communists; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 2231. An act to authorize the nego- 
tiation and ratification of separate settle- 
ment contracts with the Sioux Indians of 
the lower Brulé and the Crow Creek Res- 
ervations in South Dakota for Indian lands 
and rights acquired by the United States 
for the Fort Randall Dam and Reservoir, Mis- 
souri River development, to authorize a 
transfer of funds from the Secretary of De- 
fense to the Secretary of the Interior and 
to authorize an appropriation for the re- 
moval from the taking area of the Fort Ran- 
dall Dam and Reservoir, Missouri River de- 
velopment, and the reestablishment of the 
Indians of the Yankton Indian Reservation 
in South Dakota; 

H. R. 3038. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Olympia Cuc; and 

H. R. 8873. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense and related 
independent agency for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1955, and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 

S.119. An act to provide for the construc- 
tion of the Markham Ferry project on the 
Grand River in Oklahoma by the Grand 
River Dam Authority, an instrumentality of 
the State of Oklahoma; and 

S. 2217. An act to amend section 67 of the 
National Defense Act, as amended, to pro- 
vide for an active-duty status for all United 
States property and fiscal officers. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRE- 
_SENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on the following 
dates present to the President, for his 
approval, bills and a joint resolution of 
the House of the following titles: 


On June 23, 1954: 

H. R. 3350. An act for the relief of Ralston 
Edward Harry; 

XI. R. 5840. An act to authorize the Ha- 
walian Homes Commission to exchange cer- 
tain Hawaiian Homes Commission land and 
certain easements for certain privately 
owned land. 

H. R. 7258. An act for the relief of the 
Willmore Engineering Co.; and 

H.R, 8583. An act making appropriations 
for the Executive Office and sundry inde- 
pendent executive bureaus, boards, commis- 
sions, corporations, agencies, and offices, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, and for 
other purposes. 

On June 24, 1954: 

H. R. 685. An act for the relief of Walter 
Carl Sander; 

H. R. 724. An act for the relief of Chester 
H. Tuck, Mary Elizabeth Fisher, James 
Thomas Harper, and Mrs. T. W. Bennett; 

H. R. 848. An act for the relief of Nicholas 
Katem, Theodosia Katem, Basil Katem, and 
Josephine Katem; 

H. R. 1364. An act for the relief of Richard 
A. Kurth; 

H. R. 2421. An act for the relief of Frank L, 
McCartha; 
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H. R., 2678. An act for the relief of Carl A. 
Annis, Wayne C. Cranney, and Leslie O, 
Yarwood; 

H. R. 2848. An act to amend section 89 of 
the Hawaiian Organic Act, as amended; 

H. R. 3413. An act to grant oil and gas in 
lands and to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to issue patents in fee on the Fort 
Peck Indian Reservation, Montana, to indi- 
vidual Indians in certain cases; 

H. R. 3623. An act for the relief of Willard 
Chester Cauley; 

H. R. 4030. An act to repeal section 4 of the 
act of March 2, 1934, creating the Model 
Housing Board of Puerto Rico; 

H. R. 4919. An act for the relief of Ralph 
S. Pearman and others; 

H. R. 5025. An act for the relief of Paul G. 
Kendall; 

H. R. 6154. An act to authorize payment of 
salaries and expenses of officials of the Fort 
Peck Tribes; 

H.R. 6196. An act for the relief of Duncan 
M. Chalmers, and certain other persons; 

H. R. 6487. An act to approve the repay- 
ment contract negotiated with the Roza Ir- 
rigation District, Yakima project, Washing- 
ton, and to authorize its execution, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R.8367. An act making appropriations 
for civil functions administered by the De- 
partment of the Army for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1955, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 8488. An act to restore eligibility of 
certain citizens or subjects of Germany or 
Japan to receive benefits under veterans’ 
laws; 

H. R. 8729. An act to amend section 14 (b) 
of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended; 

H. R. 8790. An act to authorize certain vet- 
erans’ benefits for persons disabled in con- 
nection with reporting for final acceptance, 
induction, or entry into the active military 
or naval service; 

H. R. 9089. An act authorizing the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to grant an ease- 
ment to Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
and 

H. J. Res. 458. Joint resolution to author- 
ize and direct the Secretary of Agriculture 
to quitclaim retained rights in a certain tract 
of land to the board of education of Irwin 
County, Ga., and for other purposes. 

On June 25, 1954: 

H. R. 8779. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture and for 
the Farm Credit Administration for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1955, and for other 
purposes. 

On June 28, 1954: 

H. R. 2231. An act to authorize the negotia- 
tion and ratification of separate settlement 
contracts with the Sioux Indians of the 
Lower Brule and the Crow Creek Reservations 
in South Dakota for Indian lands and rights 
acquired by the United States for the Fort 
Randall Dam and Reservoir, Missouri River 
development, to authorize a transfer of 
funds from the Secretary of Defense to the 
Secretary of the Interior, and to authorize 
an appropriation for the removal from the 
taking area of the Fort Randall Dam and 
Reservoir, Missouri River development, and 
the reestablishment of the Indians of the 
Yankton Indian Reservation in South 
Dakota; 

H. R. 3038. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Olympia Cuc; and 

H. R. 8873. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense and related 
independent agency for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1955, and for other purposes, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. SHAFER, for an 
indefinite period, on account of sickness 
in family. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 28 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Tuesday, June 
29, 1954, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1663. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a report on the Talent 
Division, Rogue River Basin project, Oregon, 
pursuant to section 9 (a) of the Reclamation 
Project Act of 1939 (53 Stat. 1187) (H. Doc. 
No. 450); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs and ordered to be printed, 
with illustrations. 

1664. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief of 
Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
March 12, 1954, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a preliminary examination and sur- 
vey of Carrabelle Harbor, Fla., authorized 
by the River and Harbor Act approved on 
May 17, 1950 (H. Doc. No. 451); to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and ordered to be 
printed, with one illustration. 

1665. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army transmitting a letter from the Chief of 
Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
January 21, 1954, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and illus- 
trations, on a review of report on San 
Lorenzo Creek, Calif., requested by a resolu- 
tion of the Committee on Flood Control, 
House of Representatives, adopted on May 
14, 1945 (H. Doc. No. 452); to the Committee 
on Public Works and ordered to be printed, 
with two illustrations. 

1666. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, 
dated April 22, 1954, submitting a report, 
together with accompanying papers and an 
illustration, on a review of reports on Nawili- 
wili and Port Allen Harbors, Kauai, T. H., re- 
quested by a resolution of the Committee 
on Public Works, House of Representatives, 
adopted on June 17, 1948 (H. Doc. No. 453); 
to the Committee on Public Works and or- 
dered to be printed, with an illustration. 

1667. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to amend the 
act of April 6, 1937, as amended, to include 
cooperation with the Governments of Canada 
or Mexico or local Canadian or Mexican 
authorities for the control of incipient or 
emergency outbreaks of insect pests or plant 
diseases”; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1668. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of Agriculture, transmitting the report on 
cooperation of the United States with Mex- 
ico in the control and eradication of foot- 
and-mouth disease for the month of April 
1954, pursuant to Public Law 8, 80th Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1669. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of legislation en- 
titled “A bill to authorize the appointment 
of an assistant chaplain at the United States 
Military Academy and to fix the compensa- 
tion of the chaplain and assistant chaplain 
thereof”; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

1670. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting the Eighth Semiannual Re- 
port of the International Claims Commis- 
sion of the United States from January 1, 
1954, to June 30, 1954, pursuant to section 
3 (c) of the International Claims Settle- 
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ment Act of 1949, Public Law 445, 81st Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1671. A letter from the Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation entitled “A bill to amend the Inter- 
national Claims Settlement Act of 1949, as 
amended, approved March 10, 1950, and for 
other purposes”; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

1672. A letter from the Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation entitled “A bill to amend the War 
Claims Act of 1948, as amended, approved 
July 3, 1948"; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

1673. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on rec- 
ords proposed for disposal and lists or sched- 
ules covering records proposed for disposal 
by certain Government agencies; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

1674. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of legislation en- 
titled “A bill to permit the naturalization of 
certain persons by reason of honorable serv- 
ice in the United States Navy prior to De- 
cember 24, 1952“; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1675. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of legislation en- 
titled “A bill to provide for the relief of cer- 
tain Army and Air Force nurses, and for 
other purposes”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1676. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, Depart- 
ment of Justice, transmitting copies of or- 
ders entered in the cases of certain aliens 
who have been found admissible into the 
United States, pursuant to section 212 (a) 
(28) (I) (ii) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of June 24, 
1954, the following resolution and bill 
were reported on June 25, 1954: 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 300. Resolution 
for consideration of H. R. 9678, a bill to pro- 
mote the security and foreign policy of the 
United States by furnishing assistance to 
friendly nations, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1924). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD: Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. H. R. 9678. A bill to promote the 
security and foreign policy of the United 
States by furnishing assistance to friendly 
nations, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1925, pts. I, II, and 
III). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of June 24, 
1954, the following conference report 
was filed on June 26, 1954: 


Mr. JENSEN: Committee of conference. 
H. R. 8680. A bill making appropriations for 
the Department of the Interior for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1955, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 1926). Ordered to be 
printed. 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of June 24, 
1954, the following bill was reported on 
June 26, 1954: 

Mr. HOPE: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 9680. A bill to provide for continued 
price support for agricultural products; to 
augment the marketing and disposal of such 
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products; to provide for greater stability in 
the products of agriculture; and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 1927). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


[Submitted June 28, 1954] 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. JONAS of Illinois: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 7486. A bill to amend 
section 1071 of title 18, United States Code, 
relating to the concealing of persons from 
arrest, so as to increase the penalties there- 
in provided; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1928). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 9252. A bill 
to amend the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to 
provide a national defense reserve of tankers 
and to promote the construction of new 
tankers, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No, 1929). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. WOLCOTT: Committee on Banking 
and Currency. H. R. 9144. A bill to amend 
section 24 of the Federal Reserve Act, as 
amended; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1939). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WOLCOTT: Committee on Banking 
and Currency. H. R. 8783. A bill to pro- 
vide for the conveyance of certain housing 
units owned by the United States to the 
Housing Authority of St. Louis County, 
Mo.; with amendment (Rept. No. 1940). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. McCONNELL: Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. H. R. 9640. A bill to amend 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Act so as to 
promote and assist in the extension and im- 
provement of vocational rehabilitation serv- 
ices, provide for a more effective use of 
available Federal funds, and otherwise im- 
prove the provisions of that act, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1941). Referred to the Committee on the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H. R. 8549. A 
bill granting the consent of Congress to the 
Breaks Interstate Park compact; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1942). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H. R. 236. A 
bill to authorize the construction, operation, 
and maintenance by the Secretary of the 
Interior of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, 
Colorado; with amendment (Rept. No. 1943). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. Senate Joint 
Resolution 165. Joint resolution to provide 
for construction by the Secretary of the 
Interior of the Glendo unit, Wyoming, Mis- 
souri River Basin project; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1944). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana: Committee of 
Conference. H. R. 9517. A bill making ap- 
propriations for the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and other activities charge- 
able in whole or in part against the revenues 
of said District for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1955, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 1945). Ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 697. A bill for the relief of 
Demetrios Christos Mataraggiotis, and Zoi 
Demetre Mataraggiotis, his wife, and Christos 
Mataraggiotis and Constantinos Mataraggi- 
otis, their minor sons; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1930). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R.803. A bill for the relief of 
Christakis Modinos; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1931). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. H. R. 804. A bill for 
the relief of Enrichetta F. C. Meda-Novara; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1932). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 949. A bill for the relief of Nouritza 
Terzian; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1933). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: Committee 
on the Judiciary. H. R. 977. A bill for the 
relief of Mrs. Aimee Dutour Rovzar; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1934). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1646. A bill for the relief of Arthur 
Neustadt and Mrs. Emma Neustadt; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1935). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1697. A bill for the relief of 
Kathe Bartke; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1936). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1360. A bill for the relief of 
Henning Von Royk-Lewinski; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1937). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HYDE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1463. A bill for the relief of Ilona Eliz- 
abeth Carrier; with amendment Rept. No. 
1938). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. OAKMAN: 

H. R. 9695. A bill to amend the Federal- 
Aid Road Act approved July 11, 1916, as 
amended and supplemented, to provide that 
certain Federal appropriations for the con- 
struction, reconstruction, and improvement 
of highways be withheld from any State 
levying ton-mile, weight-distance, axle- 
mile, or other third structure highway use 
taxes on interstate commerce, in an amount 
equal to the amount which such State re- 
ceives from such third structure use taxes; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H. R. 9696. A bill to provide that certain 
equipment to be installed in federally con- 
structed or licensed hydroelectric or thermal 
electic power projects shall be manufactured 
in the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. SHORT: 

H. R. 9697. A bill to provide medical care 
for dependents of members of the Armed 
Forces of the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

H. R. 9698. A bill to authorize the appoint- 
ment of an assistant chaplain at the United 
States Military Academy and to fix the com- 
pensation of the chaplain and assistant 
chaplain thereof; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 
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H. R. 9699. A bill to authorize the convey- 
ance of tract No. 2 of the San Patricio gaso- 
line storage project, San Juan, P. R., to the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

H. R. 9700. A bill to amend the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934, as amended, with re- 
spect to its application to radio and tele- 
vision network organizations, and for other 
pur ; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 9701. A bill to amend the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934, as amended, with re- 
spect to the rebroadcasting of radio and 
television programs; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. COUDERT: 

H. R. 9702. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to encourage the establish- 
ment of voluntary pension plans by indi- 
viduals, to promote thrift, and to stimulate 
expansion of employment through invest- 
ment; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. EBERHARTER: 

H. R. 9703. A bill to provide assistance to 
communities, industries, business enter- 
prises, and individuals to facilitate adjust- 
ments made necessary by the trade policy of 
the United States; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FORRESTER: 

H. R. 9704. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act to provide that certain em- 
ployees who terminate their railroad employ- 
ment shall be entitled to refund of a portion 
of the railroad-retirement taxes which they 
have paid; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GWINN: 

H. R. 9705. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act providing trustees for 
welfare funds for workers; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HOPE: 

H. R. 9706. A bill to provide that the Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall investigate and 
report to the Congress as to the advisability 
of establishing the Medicine Lodge Indian 
Peace Treaty site as a national monument 
and historic shrine; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KLEIN: 

H. R. 9707. A bill to provide for voluntary 
coverage under the Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance system in the case of physi- 
cians already having some coverage under 
such system by reason of military or naval 
service; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. KNOX: 

H. R. 9708. A bill to provide for replace- 
ment of certain strategic metals inventories 
liquidated during Korean war without affect- 
ing excess-profits credit; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REED of New York: 

H. R. 9709. A bill to extend and improve 
the unemployment compensation program; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 9710. A bill to improve the civil- 
service system by providing for the retention 
and reassignment of any postmaster invol- 
untarily separated to a position in the clas- 
sified civil service of the United States; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H. R. 9711. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction of a tumbler dam in the Chipola 
River, Ala. and Fla.; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts: 

H.R.9712. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to certain New England States to 
enter into a compact relating to higher 
education in the New England States and 
establishing the New England Board of High- 
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er Education; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 
By Mr. FERNANDEZ: 

H.R.9713. A bill to authorize the Farm 
Credit Administration to make loans of the 
type formerly made by the Land Bank Com- 
missioner; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

By Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota: 

H. R. 9714. A bill to amend the Civil Sery- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, to provide a uniform rate for the 
computation of all annuities, and for other 
p ; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

H. R. 9715. A bill to amend the Civil Sery- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H.R.9716. A bill to protect the rights of 
vessels of the United States on the high seas 
and in territorial waters of foreign coun- 
tries; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R.9717. A bill to amend section 120 of 
the Internal Revenue Code (relating to the 
unlimited deduction for charitable and other 
contributions); to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H. J. Res. 551. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to designate annually the 
third week in October as National Electrical 
Week; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOWLER: 

H. Res. 601. Resolution for the relief of 
Elinore Libonati, sister of Elliodor M. Libo- 
nati, late an employee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

H. Res. 602. Resolution of inquiry to the 
Postmaster General regarding transmittal of 
hate propaganda through the mails; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H. Res. 603. Resolution requesting the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 
to investigate transmittal of hate propa- 
ganda through the mails; to the Committee 
on Rules, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under Clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BRAMBLETT: 

H. R. 9718. A bill for the relief of Santos 
Hernandez Romero; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COUDERT: 

H. R. 9719. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Elena Apostolescu Bustiuc; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DONOHUE: 

H. R. 9720. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Elvira Bonvini Simoncelli; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H. R. 9721. A bill for the relief of Dr. Fred- 
eric S. Schleger; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 9722. A bill for the relief of Mihai 
Indig; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 9723. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Lisa 
Clair; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H. R. 9724. A bill for the relief of Alex Pat- 

terson; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KEOGH: 

H. R. 9725. A bill for the relief of Vincenzo 

Ciacio; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. POWELL: 

H. R. 9726. A bill for the relief of Hassan 

Ali; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois: 

H. R. 9727. A bill for the relief of John B. 

Sutter; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

1055. By Mr. CRUMPACKER: Petition of 
Ralph E. Windbigler and 100 other citizens 
of Elkhart, Ind., urging the enactment of 
legislation outlawing the Communist Party 
in the United States; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1056. By Mr. FOGARTY: Petition of 
AMVETS, Department of Rhode Island, rela- 
tive to resolutions passed at their Ninth An- 
nual State Convention held at Providence, 
R. I., on June 4-5, 1954; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

1057. By Mr. GOODWIN: Petition of Rev. 
Harold F. Pillsbury and others of the South 
Medford Baptist Church of Medford, Mass., 
urging passage of H. R. 1227; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1058. Also, petition of Rev. Steven M. Se- 
minerio and others of Trinity Methodist 
Church of West Medford, Mass., favoring pas- 
sage of H. R. 1227; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1059. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
stated clerk of the General Assembly, Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church Memphis, 
Tenn., urging Congress to take appropriate 
action to extend the distribution of surplus 
types of food and fiber above a normal carry- 
over and to make it possible for the volun- 
tary agencies to distribute overseas as much 
of these surplus commodities as they can 
administer effectively; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

1060. Also, petition of the secretary, Lithu- 
anians of Worcester, Worcester, Mass., con- 
demning the illegal occupation by Soviet 
Russia through force of arms of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia, and the commitment 
of atrocities, etc.; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

1061. Also, petition of the city and county 
clerk, Honolulu, T. H., requesting favorable 
action on H. R. 9517 and H. R. 9518, relat- 
ing to sewer bonds and flood-control and 
drainage system bonds, respectively; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

1062. Also, petition of the president of 
city council, Philadelphia, Pa., relative to 
inviting the President of the United States, 
the Justices of the Supreme Court and the 
Members of the Congress of the United States 
to participate in the ceremonial observance 
of Independence Day on Monday, July 5, 1954, 
and on each Independence Day observance 
thereafter in Independence Hall of the city 
of Philadelphia; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1063. Also, petition of the president of In- 
dependent Bible Baptist Mission Board, 
Englewood, Colo., protesting against any re- 
laxation of security regulations to permit 
any Communists, clergy or otherwise, to en- 
ter this country; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1064. Also, petition of the post commander, 
Theodore ‘Roosevelt, Jr., Post No. 1755, Amer- 
ican Legion, New York, N. Y., requesting en- 
actment of H. R. 9434, and S. 3610, provid- 
ing for the maintenance of the United States 
Merchant Marine Academy, Kings Point, 
N. Y.; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

1065. Also, petition of Mississippi Game 
and Fish Commission, Jackson, Miss., relative 
to setting the date for hunting ducks in Mis- 
sissippi for the 55-day period preceding Jan- 
uary 31 rather than for the 55 days preced- 
ing January 10; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

1066. Also, petition of the president, Maul 
Chamber of Commerce, Wailuku, Maui, T. H., 
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requesting repeal of Public Law 199 of the 
82d Congress, relating to parcel post size 
and weight limits; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 
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1067. By Mr. HOSMER: Petition of Mrs. 
Louise Johnson of Long Beach, Calif., and 
other members of the Service Wives Co-ordi- 
nating Committee of Los Angeles County and 
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surrounding areas for legislation to alleviate 
certain hardships incident to service of their 
husbands in the military forces of the United 
States; to the Committee on Armed Services. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Antinarcotic Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I should like to include a letter 
which I recently addressed to Capt. Ed- 
ward Page Gaston, at his request, rela- 
tive to H. R. 565, the bill which I have 
introduced in an effort to strengthen our 
laws with regard to traffic narcotics. I 
am also including the abridged com- 
ments some of my colleagues have di- 
rected to the chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, to Mr. 
Gaston and to others interested in this 
subject. Mr. Gaston is national com- 
mander of the Patriot Guard, Inc., 1775 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. This organization is actively 
engaged in a movement to suppress the 
distribution of harmful narcotics. Mr. 
Gaston has had a great deal of inter- 
national experience, since he was for- 
merly attached to the American Embas- 
sies in Germany and Mexico, and has had 
much to do with the United Nations. 

Following are some statements com- 
mending him for services rendered: 

General Eisenhower's commendation: 

The Army will always be grateful for the 
splendid services you performed during the 
First World War for the American prisoners 
held by Germany, and I appreciate the op- 
portunity to express our lasting appreciation. 


Former President Hoover: 


I have a fine recollection of our previous 
association, 


The New York Times: 

Captain Gaston's work in Germany and 
Belgium among the prison camps and battle- 
fields will be long and gratefully remem- 
bered. 


I recently wrote to my congressional 
colleagues as follows: 

One of the grave criminal and moral prob- 
lems facing our Nation is the astounding 
increase in the use of narcotics by our teen- 
agers. 

DOPE SALES TO SCHOOLCHILDREN 

During the 82d Congress I introduced 
the first bill to try to correct this prob- 
lem by imposing extremely severe penal- 
ties upon those individuals who peddled 
narcotics to teen-agers. I believe that 
the time is overdue for a full hearing by 
the Ways and Means Committee of this 
entire matter. 

To another correspondent, I wrote: 

We have been shocked during the past days 
by the news that narcotics are being sold to 
schoolchildren. There is no criminal so 


despicable * * * the police department and 
the district attormey of New York would 
welcome this law. 


Mr. REED of New York, chairman of 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means, wrote: 

My bill, H. R. 5561. * * * It is too early to 
predict what action will be taken on this 
measure, but I hope it will be favorable. 

This bill is now law. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION ACTS 


Mr. PATTEN, of Arizona: 

Two of the bills introduced by me were 
at the request of the national American Le- 
gion as a result of their rehabilitation con- 
ference here in Washington. 


Mr. Kine of California: 


My office has received many letters and 
telegrams of encouragement from all over the 
Union in support of the antinarcotics bill I 
have introduced, 


Mr. SHEPPARD, of California: 


I am specifically interested in seeing that 
extreme, severe penalties are applied to those 
who peddle narcotics to our teenagers. They 
should receive the same type of treatment as 
one who commits the overt act of first-degree 
murder, 

ALONG THE MEXICAN BORDER 


Mr. Moss, of California: 


I am very much in favor of strong legisla- 
tion to curb the narcotic traffic. 


Mr. Hrestanp, of California: 


There is great unanimity (in favor of the 
bill) except from a few of the legal experts, 
who agree in the principle involved of stiffen- 
ing the punishment, but feel we may have 
overstepped the mark. * I think we will 
have to change the bill around. 


Mr. Hosmer, of California: 

The epidemic of narcotic addiction among 
teenagers, particularly in southern Califor- 
nia, but in all the States along the Mexican 
border, is serious. 


HEARTBROKEN PARENTS 
Mr. Bennett of Florida: 


Request that these bills be set for prompt 
hearing. 


Mr. Lantarr, of Florida: 


I have had a great deal of correspondence 
on this matter with many heartbroken, dis- 
tracted parents of teen-agers who have fallen 
into the habit * * * which is rapidly caus- 
ing the ruination of the lives of many of our 
youth, 


Mr. MATTHEWS, of Florida: 


An attempt to secure passage of legisla- 
tion which would severely penalize people 
who sell narcotics to teen-agers. 


FIVE HUNDRED LETTERS FROM CHICAGO 
Mr. McVey, of illinois: 


I have had more than 500 letters from my 
district (Chicago) manifesting an intense in- 
terest in the passage of the measure which 
I have sponsored. * * * It is my hope that 
the good people * * * who are interested in 
getting a bill before the Congress will press 


the Committee on Ways and Means for a 
hearing on the bill which I have proposed, or 
some other measure that will deal a decisive 
blow to this dreadful menace. 
SELLERS LIABLE FOR DAMAGES 
Mr. MILLER of Kansas: 


No one is more opposed to the sale of nar- 
cotic drugs to the youth of the land than I 
am. A part of that penalty should be 
that the seller should be held liable for any 
damage arising out of the use of the article 
sold, 

Mr. Rossion of Kentucky: 


The subject is of great importance, 


Mr. Bocas, of Louisiana: 

Herewith copy of Public Law 255 of the 82d 
Congress which I sponsored. 

This bill is now law. 

Mr. SMALL, of Maryland: 

Irecommend that Federal hearings be held 
at the earliest practical date. 

Mr. BENTLEY, of Michigan: 


A full hearing * * * on the question of 
the use of narcotics by teen-agers and the 
matter of imposing penalties on those who 
peddle this despicable traffic. 


Mr. BLATNIK, of Minnesota: 


I am happy to write the Ways and Means 
Committee to urge a hearing on this legis- 
lation. 


Mr. BoLLING, of Missouri: 

I am in hearty accord with your avowed 
objectives. * I will certainly support it 
on the floor of the House. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN, of Missouri: 

It demands the most thorough investiga- 
tion, 

UNSCRUPULOUS NARCOTICS PEDDLERS 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: 

I am hopeful that the other States of the 
Nation who do not have law of this 
kind. * * * will use my bill as a pattern for 
effective legislation in their States, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey: 


I am particularly concerned about these 
unscrupulous individuals who live off ped- 
dling narcotics to teen-age children, 


Mr. BELCHER, of Oklahoma: 


It has been my thought for quite some 
time that penalties for these crimes shall be 
more severe; therefore I hope that you will 
explore the entire subject. 


Mrs. KELLY of New York: 


This is a grave matter which threatens to 
become more serious if legislation is not en- 
acted to correct it immediately. 


TO CORRECT THE GROWING MENACE 
Mr. Keocu, of New York: 
Any steps that are taken to accomplish 
this objective are most worthwhile. 
Mr. BUCKLEY, of New York: 


Which would strengthen our laws * * * 
and correct this growing menace. 
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Mr. Bosch, of New York: 


Asking that hearings be held on this sub- 
ject at the earliest possible date. 


Mr. Epmonpson, of Oklahoma: 

Iam most vitally concerned in this matter 
and intend to push the measure to the best 
of my ability. 


Mr. WIcKERSHAM, of Oklahoma: 


Impose severe penalties upon individuals 
peddling narcotics to our teen-agers, 


Mr. CRuporr, of Pennsylvania: 

It is needless to say what narcotics is do- 
ing to the children of America, and I sin- 
cerely hope that this Congress will * * * 
list this matter for a hearing without fur- 
ther delay. 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania: 
My interest in such legislation * * * will 
have my support for his bill. 
TEEN-AGERS BEING RUINED 


Mr. Ruopes of Pennsylvania: 
Requesting a full hearing to be held on 
this matter as soon as possible. 


Mr. Lovre, of South Dakota: 

Almost daily in the newspapers we read 
stories of teen-agers involved in the nar- 
cotics traffic. Minds and bodies of these 
youngsters are being ruined by these de- 
praved and insidious people who supply the 
narcotics. 


Mr. Sraccers, of West Virginia: 
The seriousness of the situation in our 
country. 


Mr. Mo.tiouan, of West Virginia: 


My grave concern about the use of nar- 
cotics by the teen-agers of this country. 
* * © to schedule hearings on this question 
at the earliest possible date. 


Mr. Neat, of West Virginia: 


The committee will serve the country well 
by its investigation. 


Mr. Davis of Wisconsin: 
You are doing a good work in calling the 
attention of Congress to this legislation, 


SIMILAR ACTION BY SENATORS 


Similar bills have been introduced in 
the Senate, and it is my hope that some- 
thing will be done early in the next ses- 
sion of the Congress to remedy a situa- 
tion which has reached alarming pro- 
portions in many sections of the Nation. 

Those desiring copies of the various 
antinarcotic congressional bills and gen- 
eral literature, free, may apply to Cap- 
tain Gaston. 


National Electrical Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, as scien- 
tists develop the means to utilize atomic 
power, it is not a case of replacing elec- 
tricity. It is not a case of off with the old 
and on with the new or the king is dead, 
long live the king. 

All the headlines today regarding 
atomic research and its peacetime poten- 
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tial cannot diminish the value of man’s 
harnessing electrical energy and our 
continuing and increasing use and need 
of this great resource for better living. 

I have today introduced a joint reso- 
lution before this body to designate the 
third week in October as National Elec- 
trical Week. The resolution authorizes 
and requests the President of the United 
States to issue annually a proclamation 
setting aside this week in recognition of 
the important contributions made to our 
way of life by all segments of the elec- 
trical industry, and to help make all 
Americans aware of the outstanding role 
played in our lives by electricity. 

But these are not the only purposes 
behind such a proclamation. 

The coming of electricity created new 
problems which have been solved, but 
which need continual policing. Bad wir- 
ing in homes, resulting in fires, and im- 
proper use of electrical equipment, re- 
sulting often in severe and permanent 
personal injuries, are some of the conse- 
quences of abusing this faithful and 
helpful servant. 

To understand electricity we must 
know about it, and to know about it we 
must make certain basic rules of treat- 
ment available to all who use it. This, 
to my mind, is the outstanding reason 
for a period of recognition, understand- 
ing, and learning about our great assist- 
ant. It seems to me only one of the 
obligations we owe ourselves as a result 
of the benefits we receive from elec- 
tricity. 

Three States figure prominently in 
the history behind the introduction of 
my resolution—Michigan, Illinois, and 
Washington. One organization, the In- 
ternational Association of Electrical 
Inspectors, and several fine individuals, 
including Capt. Stephen E, Sanislo, of 
the Seattle Fire Department, also deserve 
mention for their efforts in promoting 
safe and sane use of electricity. 

In Washington and Michigan success- 
ful electrical safety campaigns have been 
conducted. The success of these cam- 
paigns to impress the public with the 
details of safe dealing with electricity 
led to a movement to bring the dream 
of a National Electrical Week to reality, 
under the sponsorship of the Interna- 
tional Association of Electrical Inspec- 
tors. This association, meeting in Chi- 
cago for its silver jubilee last September, 
enthusiastically endorsed the program. 
It has been my privilege to frame and 
introduce the appropriate legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, there should be no con- 
troversy over this resolution. National 
Electrical Week will stress five major 
points: 

First. The importance of electricity in 
our everday life. 

Second. That electricity, when prop- 
erly installed, used and maintained, is 
the safest method known for producing 
light, heat, and power. 

Third. That the quality of the service 
rendered by electricity depends on ade- 
quote wiring, design, and installation. 

Fourth. The importance of the na- 
tional electrical code in achieving elec- 
trical safety. 

Fifth. The importance of inspection 
by proper authorities at regular periods. 
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These are the objectives of National 
Electrical Week. I am confident the 
Congress will agree that they are indeed 
worthy. 


Forty Years Ago Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA . 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, at the opening of our session today 
I observed that this is the 40th anniver- 
sary of an act of assassination 5,000 miles 
from our shores that was followed by 
two World Wars and the sacrifice of 
over half a million American lives. 

After listening with rapt interest to 
the pending debate on the mutual se- 
curity bill, I wish to return to the sub- 
ject. There is a relation between the 
dastardly deed of June 28, 1914, and the 
debate in this Chamber on June 28, 1954. 

The “ifs” in history are as the “ifs” of 
individual lives. If 40 years ago today 
reason and religion had erased the ma- 
niacal passion from the mind of Garvo 
Princip, a Serbian student whose name 
then was known not to one person in all 
the United States of America, would we 
today have under consideration a meas- 
ure for defense involving billions of dol- 
lars? 

In 1914 Woodrow Wilson was Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Secre- 
tary of State was William Jennings 
Bryan, whose lecture The Prince of 
Peace was quoted in every American 
home as the vocal blueprint for what 
the world was to be forever in the fu- 
ture. He was the great pacifist of the 
period. Newton Baker was then mayor 
of Cleveland and next to William Jen- 
nings Bryan in eloquence and power his 
was the voice of forever peace on earth, 
good will among men. 

EUROPE’s RACE OF ARMS 


We seemed so far, far away from 
Europe. Our newspapers and our mag- 
azines commented from time to time on 
the race of arms in which Germany, 
France, and Great Britain were contes- 
tants. Occasionally the newspapers and 
the magazines would print figures show- 
ing the cost to the three nations in pur- 
suing this race of armaments, and we 
in the United States thought how fool- 
ish they were and what better use we 
were making of our money in pursuing 
the ways of peace. 

Mr. Speaker, given time the rivalries 
and the differences among the govern- 
ments of Europe might have been worked 
out. That surely must have been the 
hope of the leaders of those governments 
exactly as it is the hope today of our 
leaders and the leaders of other govern- 
ments participating with us in negotia- 
tions for peace and meanwhile the pro- 
gram for mutual security. But an un- 
known Serbian student, a man who had 
not figured in any of the calculations, 
a man without power, fired two shots 
from a pistol. 
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I am moved to say that this is a 
thought which we should not brush aside. 
When passion is in the air a riotous and 
unreasoning mob may gather. There is 
no real danger until the first blow is 
struck. Until the first blow there is no 
concert of action. The leaders are held 
back by a sense of caution or a reluc- 
tance to turn a demonstration into an 
explosion in which they themselves and 
their cause may as likely be blown up. 
Then the most insignificant member of 
the mob strikes a blow and the situa- 
tion is out of control. 

Forty years ago today the news came 
to us of the assassination at Sarajevo, 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, and the death of 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand, heir to the 
throne of Austria-Hungary, and his wife, 
Countess Sophie Chotek. 

It seemed to us then so far, far away. 
It was a time long before Lindbergh had 
spanned the Atlantic in an airplane. It 
was at a time when travel by railroad 
in most areas was regarded as dangerous 
if the speed exceeded 30 miles an hour. 


BAKER, SECRETARY OF WAR 


So we went about our affairs, William 
Jennings Bryan’s great oration on the 
Prince of Peace continued to mark the 
path of life as we envisioned it forever 
in our great United States. Newton 
Baker, as mayor of Cleveland, continued 
to glory with justifiable pride in his 
renown as the great pacifist. Little did 
he glimpse the quick progress of destiny 
that would bring him within 2 years on 
the resignation of Lindley M. Garrison 
to the office of Secretary of War. 

Mr. Speaker, it chanced that on the 
morning of his appointment and during 
the first hour of his incumbency of the 
office of Secretary of War that I was in 
hiscompany. We were old friends, mem- 
bers of the same college fraternity, and 
he had requested me to fill some speaking 
appointments for him that he had made, 
not knowing of the sudden turn that 
was to come to his career. 

I joked with him about a pacifist be- 
ing Secretary of War. He then told 
me that President Woodrow Wilson had 
sent for him. He had read of Garrison’s 
resignation but any thought of that cir- 
cumstance having a connection with his 
summons to the White House was fur- 
thest from his mind. He said that when 
he entered the Executive Office and there 
had been the usual salutations, the Pres- 
ident bluntly said to him, “I am naming 
you as my Secretary of War.” He said 
it took him some time to realize that the 
President was not indulging in a bit of 
pleasantry. Newton Baker remained as 
Secretary of War to carry us through the 
first world conflict, a great and renowned 
pacifist who carved his name imperish- 
ably on the roll of war. 

AMERICA REMAINS TRANQUIL 


Events in America after the assassina- 
tion of 40 years ago moved rapidly on 
the domestic level. Seven thousand dele- 
gates to the International Sunday School 
Association met in Chicago and paraded 
down Michigan Avenue singing Onward 
Christian Soldiers, in their crusade to 
wipe out the liquor traffic. 

In West Virginia a few days after the 
assassination in Bosnia the State went 
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dry, and that was the big news in West 
Virginia. 

Theodore Roosevelt, exploring the jun- 
gles of Brazil, had discovered the River 
of Doubt; and the Nation was concerned 
whether he had been too strenuous in 
the jungles and had impaired his health. 

In Paris Mrs. Potter Palmer gave a 
reception for a duchess and among the 
guests was the Infanta Eulalia of Spain, 
who 20 years before had snubbed Mrs. 
Potter with the remark that “I will not 
meet the wife of an innkeeper.” 

People in Chicago were much more 
interested in that item than the story 
of an assassination that was destined to 
bring on the loss of a half a million 
American lives and to the United States 
of America the great and grave respon- 
sibility of world leadership. 


FORTY YEARS AGO TODAY 


In the Chicago Sunday Tribune of 
June 27, 1954, the magazine section, 
Richard Blakesly in a most interesting 
article entitled “Forty Years Ago World 
War I Came to Chicago,” says: 

That Sunday (St. Vitus Day, it was) was 
the turning point in American history, but 
few, if any, had reason to suspect it. It was 
just another normal Sunday morning in 
Chicago; owl cars rattled along their lonely 
routes carrying their usual quota of weary 
night workers home; lights flickered in the 
Loop’s all-night restaurants; the roisterers 
were leaving their clubs and cafes; the milk- 
men and newspaper carriers were just stir- 
ring. But most of Chicago was sleeping a 
carefree sleep. 

And why not? There was an Army of 
95,468 men and 59,651 in the Navy—all vol- 
unteers. The public debt stood at a little 
over $1 billion. Under the newly enacted 
Federal income-tax law a married man had 
an exemption of $4,000. 

Today, 40 years after Sarajevo and two 
world wars—the last one costing America 
393,131 killed—our troops are scattered over 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. Although at peace, 
we are conscripting men for military service; 
income taxes are at wartime highs, and 
billions are being spent for protection in 
case world war III breaks out. 

Who would have dared to prophesy—just 
40 years ago—that 2 shots fired 5,000 miles 
away were destined to twist and make tur- 
bulent the placid, comfortable future Chi- 
cago and the rest of America confidently be- 
lieved to be their destiny? 

WAR DRAWS NEARER TO US 


Slowly we were becoming involved. 
I was in Canada at National Algonquin 
Park when England was at war, and 
Canadian young men were going overseas 
for battle. Americans then were not 
popular in Canada. The Canadians felt 
that it was our war as much as their war 
and we were holding back. Woodrow 
Wilson hoped to the very last to prevent 
our involvement. 

I, then lieutenant governor of Illinois, 
was in a box when he made his great 
historic speech in Orchestra Hall. It 
was one of the great orations of all time 
and a masterpiece of diction. Joe Tu- 
multy told me afterwards that the speech 
was entirely extemporaneous, that 
Woodrow Wilson for a half hour re- 
mained looking out of the window on the 
train approaching Chicago, then jotted 
down a few notes on an envelope, and 
that was the sum total of preparation for 
a speech which was as matchless in its 
diction as it was eloquent in its delivery. 
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CHALLENGE TO US TODAY 


Mr. Speaker, I repeat what I said ear- 
lier in the day, the challenge to this 
generation is to end war and to assure 
the permanent peace. It was the chal- 
lenge to the generation of my young 
manhood, but the destiny in store for 
that generation of young men and for 
the succeeding generation of young men 
was in the zone of war. The thought 
that this 40th anniversary day must 
leave with us is in the danger that ever 
lurks in the act of a minor individual in 
a climate of dynamite to plunge all the 
world into chaos, suffering, and ruin. 

On June 28, 1914, two systems of Euro- 
pean alliances, engaged in an armament 
race, needed by the shots fired in a Bos- 
nian town of which most of us had never 
heard, to set off a world conflagration, 
continuing after a lapse into a worse 
world conflagration. Let us hope—and 
let us fervently pray—that the confer- 
ences of statesmen now taking place will 
result in such a constructive glance into 
the pages of history that there shall be 
no repetition of patterns. 


The Congressional Record of Representa- 
tive Adam Clayton Powell, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letter to my 
constituents: 

JuLy 6, 1954. 

My Dear CONSTITUENT: As the 83d Con- 
gress comes to a close and I leave as the 
American delegate to attend the fourth an- 
nual session of the World Conference of Par- 
liamentarians in London, I am dropping you 
a note highlighting the things that I have 
done during this session. 

I have missed only one vote of impor- 
tance this year and that was due to my being 
with the Emperor of Ethiopia. 

I have maintained 3 full-time offices in 
New York and Washington and handled 7,000 
cases and recovered $55,000 in money for 
constituents. 

I have introduced every single civil rights 
bill. 

I have maintained very close contact with 
the White House and, humbly, shared in ad- 
vising. More has been done in the field of 
civil rights than at any other time in our 
Nation’s history. 

This is part of my record as a full-time 
fighter for the rights of all people during the 
83d Congress, drawn only from the Nation’s 
press: 

“Successfully urged White House to abol- 
ish segregation in veterans hospitals.” 
(Associated Press, February 8, 1953.) 

“Revealed shocking agreement between 
former United States Assistant Attorney 
General and the New York City Police De- 
partment to prevent the FBI from investi- 
gating police brutality in New York City.” 
(World-Telegram, February 19, 1953.) 

(As a result, a special committee of Con- 
gressmen was appointed. They handed in 
a unanimous report assessing the blame. 
Today we have new leadership in the police 
department of New York City.) 
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“Segregation in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospitals was ended last week after pro- 
test from Congressman POWELL.” (New 
York Amsterdam News, February 28, 1953.) 

“Only Member of the United States Con- 
gress to say that Paul Robeson lied when he 
stated that Negroes would never fight Soviet 
Russia.” (New York Daily News, March 7, 
1953. 

eTestified that there was a housing short- 
age and tried to get Federal rent controls 
continued.” (Mutual Broadcasting System, 
March 12, 1953.) 

“Requested President Eisenhower to abol- 
ish segregated schools on Army posts.” (He 
did.) (Kansas City Plaindealer, April 10.) 

“Urged White House to deny Federal space 
to the District Bar Association because of its 
lily white policy.” (Washington Post, May 
8, 1953.) 

“Representative POWELL played the major 
part in obtaining more money for Howard 
University and Freedmen’s Hospital.” (New 
York Times, May 23, 1953.) 

“Congressman POWELL saved the under- 
graduate school of Howard University by 
his action on the floor of Congress.” (Dr. 
Mordecai Johnson, president of Howard Uni- 
versity.) 

“Segregation to go, Ike assures POWELL.” 
(New York Daily News, June 11, 1953.) 

“On June 11, 1953, President Eisenhower 
wrote PowELL We have not taken and we 
shall not take a single backward step. There 
must not be any second-class citizens in this 
country. This is a hard nut to crack, but 
we are going to crack it?” (Washington 
Times-Herald, p. 33.) 

“After lunch at the White House with the 
President of the United States and a con- 
ference with the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Congressman POWELL was able to have the 
sugar quota of Puerto Rico increased, thus 
alleviating the unemployment in that is- 
land.” (La Prensa, June 26, 1953.) 

“Congressman PowELL is considered one of 
the most courageous leaders and fighters for 
Christianity and human rights in the world.” 
(Pittsburgh Courier, June 27, 1953.) 

“PowELL informed Congress yesterday that 
Eisenhower, within the next few days, will 
set up a little FEPC for all firms doing busi- 
ness with the United States Government.” 
(Washington Post, July 3, 1953.) This he 
did, establishing Government Contracts 
Compliance Commission.) 

“Orchid to Congressman PowELL for his 
attacks on America’s pretenses in the Halls 
of Congress.“ (Pittsburgh Courier, July 4, 
1953.) 

“Helped city postoffice workers in move for 
better conditions and higher pay.” (New 
York Times, October 26, 1953.) 

In January 1954 was American representa- 
tive at the Sesquicentennial of Haiti. 

“Representative Powett urged the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee to 
report favorably his bill forbidding racial 
segregation of interstate passengers on any 
form of transportation.” (Chicago Defender, 
February 7, 1954.) 

“The House Labor Committee overwhelm- 
ingly approved an amendment to the Taft- 
Hartley Act which would prevent unions 
from barring anyone because of race, religion, 
or national origin. The author of the 
amendment was Representative POWELL.” 
(Baltimore Sun, March 11, 1954.) 

Received civil rights award for 1953 from 
the American Jewish Congress. 

“As the results of PowELL’s investigation, 
United States Army has agreed to abolish 
segregation in the cadet mess detachment 
at the Military Academy at West Point.” 
(Washington Post, March 21, 1954.) 

“Representative PowELL is to be compli- 
mented for his exposé of top administration 
officials who are undermining Eisenhower's 
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antisegregation position.” (New York Cour- 
ier editorial.) 

Due to PowELL’s protest Secretary of Navy 
Anderson abolished all segregation in the 
United States naval shipyards in the South 
and abolished segregated messmen divisions 
in the United States Navy. 

Cooperated with Mary Church Terrell in 
successfully abolishing segregation in public 
facilities in the District of Columbia. 

Worked with Gerald Wagner in Washing- 
ton, D. C., theaters in successfully abolishing 
segregation in movie picture houses in the 
Capital. 

In reference to the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision abolishing segregation in the public- 
school system in America, Representative 
Powe. said “this is democracy's shining 
hour; this is communism’s worst defeat. 
Communism cannot succeed when democracy 
works.” CBS-TV, NBS-TV, ABC-TV, 
Dumont-TV, and New York World Telegram. 

“As guest of His Eminence, Cardinal Spell- 
man and Senator Jack Kennedy, Congress- 
man PowELL shared in dedicating the Catho- 
lic Youth Center of Harlem.” (Jet maga- 
zine.) 

Was the host to His Majesty, Emperor of 
Ethiopia; His Honor, the Prime Minister of 
Jamaica, Mr. Bustamante; His Honor, the 
Prime Minister of Nigeria, Dr. Azikwe. 

My staff in Washington and in New York, 
as indicated on this letterhead, is available 
at all times to help you with any problem 
that you might have. Feel free to call upon 
us 


Ever sincerely, your full-time fighter for 
the rights of man, 
ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, Jr. 


Let’s Save Those Boats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, during the 
summer months privately owned passen- 
ger ships carry tourists and commercial 
travelers to and from the Territory of 
Alaska in very large numbers. In 1952, 
for example, during the period from 
June 1 to September 30, there were 13,- 
000 passengers going north and 13,000 
passengers traveling south between 
Alaska and continental United States. 

During the other 8 months of the year, 
however, there are not enough passengers 
to economically justify continuation of 
private passenger service to Alaska. 
Counting both Canadian and American 
traffic, the summer months keep seven 
vessels carrying passengers to and from 
Alaska; in winter there is not enough 
passenger traffic to keep even one vessel 
running. 

About a year ago the one private ship- 
ping company that serves large and small 
Alaskan ports alike, Alaska Steamship 
Co., of Seattle, announced that it would 
discontinue carrying passengers during 
the winter months and would limit its 
winter operations to the carriage of 
freight. The crisis was averted when 
the Military Sea Transport Service found 
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it feasible to farm out the transportation 
of some of our service personnel and 
their families for 4 months, so Alaska 
Steamship Co. was able to continue its 
passenger operations for another year. 
Unfortunately, this proved to be only a 
temporary solution. 

Now every city and town in Alaska is 
again faced with partial or complete iso- 
lation. This threatens bankruptcy to 
the stores and small businesses to whom 
the tourist trade means the difference 
between profit and loss. If there is only 
water freight service to Alaska, there will 
soon be no need for other than seasonal 
freight service. In time then, since out- 
of-season layup costs absorb any profit 
made during the active months, almost 
every Alaskan community except those 
near large defense installations would 
lose all water service. 

This is the situation facing the great 
and vitally important Territory which 
many of us want to see achieve state- 
hood. 

I have asked various parties, includ- 
ing the Alaska Steamship Co., for an an- 
swer to the problem. No one seems to 
have a sound solution. Selling its 
passenger ships may resolve the com- 
pany’s worries but it would only compli- 
cate and aggravate the crisis in Alaska, 
and would leave the public interest in 
an even worse mess. 

As I see it only 2 or 3 alternatives ex- 
ist. One solution might be the opera- 
tion of Army troop transports by a pri- 
vate company, on a charter or general 
agency basis, to haul not only troops and 
their dependents, but also commercial 
passengers and tourists. Secondly, a re- 
duction in MSTS service, letting private 
enterprise contract for the amount elimi- 
nated thereby, may be an answer. 

A last resort, it seems to me, is Goy- 
ernment operation. 

Meanwhile, for the information of the 
Congress, I offer an editorial from the 
June 18, 1954 issue of the Alaska Weekly, 
concerning the situation: 
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What is so hard to understand about this 
problem of maintaining passenger-ship serv- 
ice between Seattle and Alaska is the reason 
such a relatively few persons seem concerned 
enough to even bother trying to do some- 
thing about it. The problem is serious— 
critical, in fact. Unless a solution is found, 
and soon, both Seattle and Alaska will suffer 
beyond repair. 

And yet, except for a pitifully few Seattle 
businessmen, there seems to be a universal 
apathy toward the problem. When an emer- 
gency meeting was called Monday by the 
Alaska division of the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce only a handful were in attend- 
ance. Those present showed a profound 
awareness of what it will mean to Seattle if 
Alaska Steam goes out of the passenger busi- 
ness. And they intend to see what can be 
done. 

It is clearly evident, however, this is a 
problem that cannot be solyed without the 
combined and energetic support of everyone 
who will be affected, both in Seattle and 
Alaska, Alaska Steam cannot do it alone; 
that has been amply demonstrated. Seattle 
cannot do it alone, either. This is a unique 
situation which cries out for a combined, 


militant effort by Alaska and Seattle to- 
gether. 
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The cold fact is that there is no economic 
justification for continuing passenger service 
for Alaska. No business can operate suc- 
cessfully only 4 months a year. Alaska 
Steam has tried it against impossible odds, 
and too long. The only reason it still oper- 
ates its passenger vessels is that the company 
realizes, just as everyone else, that these 
ships perform a vital service to many Alaskan 
communities above and apart from their role 
during the tourist season. Which is to say 
the passenger service in recent years was 
operated in the spirit of altruism, nothing 
else. 

If that were the whole story, Alaska Steam 
would be fully justified to suspend perma- 
nently its passenger service. But it isn’t the 
whole story. 

Alaska cannot do without these ships. 
The many small communities along the 
western and southeastern coast would be- 
come virtually isolated if these vessels were 
to suspend their regular calls entirely, espe- 
cially during the winter. The line’s freight- 
ers would still make their stops, true, but 
only to discharge cargo. The many who, for 
one reason or another, refuse to fly in Alaska 
would find themselves unable to travel to the 
States except those who reside at ports 
served by Canadian vessels. 

There is the serious matter of what effect 
loss of these ships would have on the grow- 
ing and increasingly lucrative tourist busi- 
ness. There is no argument here. The 
tourist industry would die aborning. And 
Alaska cannot afford the loss of approxi- 
mately $10 million annually which tourists 
spend in the summer months. This figure 
represents a direct expenditure. It is known 
that this money turns over some seven times 
before it dissipates into the national eco- 
nomic stream. 

Growing Alaska no more can afford the loss 
of this contribution to its economy than it 
can the loss of its fisheries. 

Everyone knows this. Everyone knows 
there is a crisis in the passenger-ship depart- 
ment of Alaska Steam. And certainly every- 
one knows this is one problem which can- 
not be itted to die on the vine. The 
stakes here involve the future of Alaska and 
effect seriously Seattle business and the city’s 
waterfront—which is sick and getting worse. 

The time is growing short. The time to 
wake up is now. This is a top priority mat- 
ter of concern to every Alaska chamber of 
commerce, of every community, civic organi- 
gation and governmental administration. 
And this calls for direct action by the entire 
Seattle Chamber, not only its Alaska division. 

If all concerned band together, study the 
problem together, and join in a vigorously co- 
operative effort to act upon their conclu- 
sions there's a chance the vital Alaska pas- 
senger traffic will be continued. 


H. R. 9680: Who Gets It? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
consumer pays well for his food. 

The individual farmer, the independ- 
ent grocer, or food store owner does not 
become a millionaire. Yet the spread 
between the cost of items, f. o. b. the 
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farm, and their trip down the alimentary 
canal is wide. 

When the farmer receives $1.50 for his 
wheat, the price of bread to the con- 
sumer remains the same as if he were 
receiving $2.15. 

When the cattle raiser receives 18 
cents a pound, steak remains the same 
as if he were getting 30 cents a pound. 

The farmer does not get it. The stock 
raiser does not get it. The grocer does 
not get it. The consumer pays it. Who 
gets it? 


Foreign Service Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, in the 
course of my experience as a member of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House of Representatives, I had the op- 
portunity to come in contact, on many 
occasions, with individual members of 
our Department of State. I saw them 
performing their duties in Washington, 
and in many places abroad. It became 
readily apparent that things were not 
well with our State Department’s per- 
sonnel, particularly with the Foreign 
Service of the United States. 

In many instances, there was evidence 
of poor morale, of rigid and unimagina- 
tive personnel management, of the lack 
of capable and realistic men in impor- 
tant positions abroad. I became con- 
vinced that the interests of our Nation 
could best be served by the adoption of 
far-reaching changes in the Department 
of State. The Department’s personnel 
system needed a thorough overhauling. 
At the same time, it was my opinion that 
we needed a reservoir of able, specially 
trained, learned men and women who 
would give our Government the most 
capable and satisfactory representation 
abroad that we have ever had. 

The task of overhauling the personnel 
system of the Department of State re- 
quired careful and thorough study of 
men who were conversant with this sub- 
ject. It was a job for a commission 
composed of experienced and able men, 
who could devote their wholehearted ef- 
forts to this task. The Wriston com- 
mittee, which I shall mention later, was 
appointed to do this work. 

The second problem—that of provid- 
ing our Nation with a reservoir of able, 
specially trained men and women who 
could ably represent our Government in 
the foreign field—became my particular 
concern. 

Both in the 82d Congress and in the 
83d Congress, I introduced legislation 
providing for the establishment of a 
United States Academy of Foreign Serv- 
ice. My bills call for the creation of an 
academy which would offer a specialized 
4-year course to train promising young 
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men and women for a career in the For- 
eign Service. The students would be se- 
lected on the basis of competitive exami- 
nations, appointed on the basis of merit, 
and would receive the same pay and al- 
lowances as are received by cadets at 
West Point. 

The graduates of the academy would 
be available for assignment with the 
Foreign Service of the United States in 
the Department of State, with the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
in the Department of Commerce, with 
the office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions in the Department of Agriculture, 
with the Department of Treasury for 
service in connection with international 
finances and related activities, and with 
other Government agencies. 

í The text of my bill, H. R. 1870, fol- 
ows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in order to pro- 
mote peace, greater understanding, and good 
will throughout the world and to provide 
for a trained force for the Foreign Service of 
the United States, there is hereby established 
an academy to be known as the United States 
Academy of Foreign Service. 

Sec. 2. (a) The management of the Acad- 
emy of Foreign Service shall be vested in a 
Board of Trustees, who shall have general 
charge of said institution and who shall 
determine the location for said Academy, 
which must be outside of the District of 
Columbia, but at a distance of not more 
than 100 miles therefrom. The Board of 
Trustees shall consist of the Secretary of 
State, 2 Members of the United States Sen- 
ate, appointed by the Vice President, and 2 
Members of the House of Representatives, 
a pointed by the Speaker, who shall serve for 
2 years and shall be eligible for reappoint- 
ment. Not more than 1 of the trustees 
appointed from the Senate or more than 1 
of the trustees appointed from the House 
shall be of the same political party. 

Sec. 3. (a) The faculty of the United 
States Academy of Foreign Service shall con- 
sist of the president of the Academy and 
such deans, professors, associate professors, 
librarians, chaplains, and instructors as are 
necessary for the proper instruction of the 
students. 

(b) The terms of the contracts and the sal- 
aries to be paid to the members of the facul- 
ty shall be determined by the Board of 
Trustees. The civil-service laws shall not 
apply to the president and the faculty. The 
salary of the president shall not exceed 
$20,000 per year. 

(c) The selection of the president and the 
faculty of the United States Academy of 
Foreign Service for the first 2 years of its 
operation shall be by a committee on faculty. 
The committee on faculty shall consist of 12 
educators to be selected by the Secretary of 
State from a list consisting of one educator 
from each State nominated by the governor 
thereof. Not more than one member of the 
committee on faculty shall be from any one 
Federal Reserve district. 

(d) The members of the Board of Trustees 
and the committee on faculty shall serve 
without pay, but they may receive their ex- 
penses. 

Seo. 4. (a) The course of study of the 
United States Academy of Foreign Service 
shall extend over a period of 4 years. 

(b) The course of study shall include, but 
shall not be limited to (Government of the 
United States, political and governmental 
theory, comparative religion, history, litera- 
ture, philosophy, science, composition, math- 
ematics, economics, geography, foreign lan- 
guages, agriculture, finance, international 
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law, business and trade practices, and mili- 
tary and naval observation. The Academy 
may arrange to temporarily assign students 
to the Military Academy and Naval Academy 
of the United States for instruction in mili- 
tary observation. 

(c) The United States Academy of Foreign 
Service is authorized to confer appropriate 
degrees upon its graduates. 

Sec. 5. (a) The number of students in the 
United States Academy of Foreign Service 
shall be determined by the Board of Trustees, 
but shall not be less than one student for 
each Senator and Representative in Con- 
gress, Delegate, and Resident Commissioner, 
5 from the District of Columbia, and 15 from 
the United States at large. If a greater num- 
ber of students are authorized than the 
minimum number carried in this section, the 
allocation of said number to the several 
States, districts, Territories, possessions, the 
District of Columbia, and the United States 
at large shall be upon the same ratio as set 
forth in this section. 

(b) The method of appointment of stu- 
dents to the United States Academy of For- 
eign Service shall be based on merit, and 
the appointments shall be made on the basis 
of a competitive examination. 

(c) The students of the United States 
Academy of Foreign Service shall receive the 
same pay and allowances as are received by 
cadets at West Point. 

(d) Admission to the Academy shall be 
limited to men and women who are native- 
born citizens of the United States, who have 
reached their 20th birthday and have not 
passed their 25th birthday at the time of 
their admission and who have had at least 2 
years’ college or university education or the 
equivalent thereof. In addition to these re- 
quirements, the Academy shall require an 
entrance examination of the applicant to 
ascertain his intellectual capacities and his 
aptitude for the Foreign Service. 

Sec. 6. The Board of Trustees may require 
a student entering the United States Acad- 
emy of Foreign Service to submit a statement 
in writing to the president of the Academy 
stating that he will serve the Government of 
the United States where assigned for a defi- 
nite period. 

Sec. 7. The graduates of the United States 
Academy of Foreign Service shall be assigned 
by the Board of the Academy for 1 year of 
specialized study in the particular foreign 
country in which they may be later assigned 
for service, and, upon satisfactory comple- 
tion of the year, shall be appointed as For- 
eign Service officers without the examination 
provided for in the act of May 24, 1924, as 
amended, entitled “An act for the reorgani- 
zation and improvement of the Foreign Sery- 
ice of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses”, and said graduates shall have pref- 
erence over all other applicants. The said 
graduates shall be available for assignment 
for service as follows: 

First, to the State Department in said 
Department and in the Foreign Service of the 
United States. 

Second, to the Department of Commerce 
for service in the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce or other related duties. 

Third, to the Department of Agriculture in 
connection with the office of Foreign Agri- 
culture Relations or other service relating to 
the production, distribution, and marketing 
of agricultural products. 

Fourth, to the Department of the Treasury 
for service in connection with international 
finances and currency, tariffs, debt adjust- 
ment, and related activities: 

Provided, That a graduate of the United 
States Academy of Foreign Service must be 


assigned to duties within the continental 
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United States for a minimum of 1 year out 
of every 5 that said person is employed in 
the Government services set forth in this 
section. This proviso may be waived when 
the United States is at war. 

Sec. 8. (a) The appropriation of such 
funds from the Treasury of the United 
States as are necessary to carry out this act 
is hereby authorized. 

(b) The United States Academy of For- 
eign Service shall have power to acquire and 
hold real and personal property and may re- 
ceive and accept gifts, donations, and trusts. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe that to properly 
represent the United States, our dele- 
gates abroad should be fully conversant 
with the economic and political back- 
grounds both of our country and of a 
particular foreign nation. In addition, 
they ought to be learned in history, 
philosophy, language, and culture of the 
foreign country or countries to which 
they may be eventually assigned. 

While there are several universities 
and colleges in our country which have 
established limited chairs and depart- 
ments for foreign service training, I do 
not believe that they adequately meet the 
urgent need in this field. 

The establishment of the Foreign Serv- 
ice Academy proposed in my bill would, 
in my estimation, eventually give our 
Nation better representation abroad on 
all levels, and foster better understand- 
ing, cooperation, and peace among 
nations. 

Mr. Speaker, now I should like to re- 
turn to a subject which I mentioned 
earlier: the problem of overhauling the 
personnel structure of our Department 
of State. 

As I indicated, a special eight-man 
committee was appointed to study this 
problem. The committee was headed by 
Henry M. Wriston, president of Brown 
University. The group called the 
Public Committee on Personnel, recently 
issued a 70-page report entitled To- 
ward a Stronger Foreign Service.” 

The recommendations contained in the 
Wriston report should go a long way to- 
ward improving the conditions in the 
State Department, if they will be put into 
practice without any crippling amend- 
ments or reservations. I believe, how- 
ever, that the committee has not gone far 
enough in proposing changes which 
would give our Nation an adequate 
reservoir of specially trained, capable 
men-and women to serve our Govern- 
ment in the field of foreign affairs. That 
was and is the object of my bill, and it 
will not be fulfilled by the Wriston re- 
port recommendations. 

Nevertheless, as a step in the right 
direction, the suggestions of the Wriston 
committee deserve our careful considera- 
tion and support. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I wish at 
this point to commend to the attention 
of my colleagues an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Milwaukee Journal of June 
27, 1954, entitled “The Trouble at Foggy 
Bottom.” The editorial presents a few 
brief and interesting comments on the 
Wriston report. It is my intention to 


discuss this document further on a later 
date. 
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The editorial follows: 
THE TROUBLE aT Foccy BOTTOM 


It has been evident for a long time, to any- 
one interested, that things were not well 
inside the monumental State Department 
Building in Washington which is disrespect- 
fully called “Foggy Bottom" (the nickname 
formerly used for the low, musty area where 
the building now stands). 

This unhappy situation has been detailed 
now by a distinguished eight-man commit- 
tee headed by Henry M. Wriston, president 
of Brown University. Named by President 
Eisenhower at request of Secretary Dulles, 
the group, called the public committee on 
personnel, has issued an able 70-page report 
entitled: “Toward a Stronger Foreign 
Service.” 

The Wriston committee verifies the oft- 
heard charges that morale of State Depart- 
ment employees is low, that the Department 
is poorly organized and managed, that the 
best use is not made of personnel, that little 
is done to train personnel and that there 
is a tragic failure to bring new and able men 
into the service. 

The gravity of this situation for the 
American people is pointed out in the fol- 
lowing first paragraph of the committee 
report: 

“Foreign policy will be dynamic or inert, 
steadfast or aimless, in proportion to the 
character and unity of those who serve it. 
United States foreign policy has entered upon 
a period of trial of unprecedented endurance 
and complexity. That policy will in large 
measure stand or fall according to whether 
the relative handful of men and women 
charged with its execution are able to work 
effectively and in concert toward the agreed 
end.” 

Here are a few disturbing statements of 
this important document: 

“A high state of morale is essential to an 
effective Foreign Service. The morale of that 
service today stands in need of repair. 

“The Foreign Service officer corps today 
numbers 1,285, the lowest strength in 5 
years. Only 355 officers have been * * * 
appointed * * * since 1946 * * * not a single 
junior appointment has been made 
since August 1952. 

“There exists within the diplomatic de- 
partment 2 separate basic personnel systems, 
one of which has 3 subsystems. The differ- 
ences * * * have given rise to a sense of 
separateness where there should be a pervad- 
ing sense of oneness. 

“The base broadening problem has haunt- 
ed the Foreign Services for well over 30 years. 
Even at the measured pace of diplomacy that 
seems a long time to leave so important an 
issue unresolved. 

“A personnel system, in the contemporary 
meaning of the term, simply does not exist. 
Management of human resources has been 
irresolute and unimaginative. 

“The Foreign Service is, in effect, in a con- 
dition of exile abroad. * * * Of 197 officers, 
with more than 20 years’ service, 45 have had 
not more than 2 years of their service in the 
United States on assignment. * * * Men 
immersed continuously in other societies in- 
evitably tend to lose touch with the circum- 
stances and attitudes that shape national 
policy at home. 

“The Foreign Service Institute, * * * 
an advanced training ground for officers des- 
tined for high command * * * is dying of 
neglect. * * * An advisory committee has 
not met in session for 4 years.” 

The Wriston committee has made recom- 
mendations intended to deal with both the 
problems of administration and of morale. 
Secretary Dulles has already ordered some 
of them put into effect. We shall discuss the 
recommendations and actions concerning 
administrative reform in future editorials. 
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SENATE 


TueEspay, JUNE 29, 1954 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, June 22, 
1954) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God, whose kingdom is an everlast- 
ing kingdom, we would lift the concerns 
of these troubled days into the perspec- 
tives of the long years. The cries of the 
crowd about us but bring us to confusion 
without and perplexity within. Weary 
of fruitless quests and futile arguments 
we turn to Thee in the humility of 
prayer. As our words for this solemn, 
searching moment are hushed to silence, 
breathe upon our thinking with Thy 
truth, breathe upon our understanding 
with Thy light, breathe upon our atti- 
tudes with Thy love. May the pressures 
of the world not mold us, but may we be 
so strengthened that we may help mold 
the world nearer to the fashion of Thy 
righteous will. Maintain in us the fidel- 
ity of those to whom much has been given 
and from whom much will be required 
in defending and preserving the precious 
things that matter most. We ask it in 
the Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. THYE, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Journal 
of the proceedings of Monday, June 28, 
1954, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


COMMITTEE SERVICE 


On motion of Mr. KNOWLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, it was 


Ordered, That the Senator from Wyoming 
Mr. BARRETT] be, and he is hereby, excused 
from further service as a member of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia; 

That the Senator from Nebraska [Mrs. 
BowrinG] be, and she is hereby, excused 
from further service as a member of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service; 
and 

That the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Crippa] be, and he is hereby, assigned to serv- 
ice on the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia and the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
after consultation with the minority 
leader I ask that the Subcommittee on 
Internal Security of the Committee on 
the Judiciary be permitted to meet dur- 
ing the session of the Senate today. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

On the request of Mr. KNOwWIAND, and 
by unanimous consent, the Subcommit- 
tee on Irrigation and Reclamation of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs was authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that immediately 
following a short executive session and a 
quorum call there may be the customary 
morning hour for the transaction of rou- 
tine business, under the usual 2-minute 
limitation on speeches. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE BUSINESS 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business for action on 
new reports. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


NOTICE OF CONSIDERATION OF 
CERTAIN NOMINATIONS 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senate received today the fol- 
lowing nominations: 

To be members of the Public Advisory 
Board, Foreign Operations Administration: 

Clement D. Johnston, of Blue Hills, Roan- 
oka, Va.; 

Mrs. Helen Chapman, of Jerseyville, II.; 

Harold C. McClellan, of San Marino, Calif; 
and 

Mrs. Percy Maxim Lee, of Farmington, 
Conn. 


Notice is given that these nominations 
will be considered by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations at the expiration of 6 
days in accordance with the committee 
rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no reports of committees, the clerk will 
state the nominations on the Executive 
Calendar under the heading “New Re- 
ports.” 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of John C. Doerfer, of Wisconsin, 
to be a member of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 
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UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the United States 
Coast Guard. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Coast Guard 
nominations be confirmed en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations are confirmed 
en bloc. 

Mr. THYE. I request that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of all nom- 
inations confirmed today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered, 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 

Mr, KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Morning business is in order. 


REPORTS ON RETIREMENT POLICY 
FOR FEDERAL PERSONNEL (PTS, 
4 AND 5 OF S. DOC. 89) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Retirement Policy for Federal 
Personnel, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, transmitting, pursuant to law, that 
Committee’s fourth and fifth (final) re- 
ports on its survey of the Federal pen- 
sion and retirement plans which, with 
the accompanying reports, was referred 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, and ordered to be printed, with 
illustrations, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. SCHOEPFEL, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

S. 906. A bill to establish the finality of 
contracts between the Government and com- 
mon carriers of passengers and freight sub- 
ject to the Interstate Commerce Act; with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 1655). 

By Mr. BUSH, from the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works: 

H. R. 7664. A bill to provide for the de- 
velopment of the Priest Rapids site on the 
Columbia River, Wash., under a license is- 
sued pursuant to the Federal Power Act; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1656). 

By Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska, from, the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

H. R. 5620. A bill to remove clouds on the 
titles of certain lands in Colorado; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1660); and 

H. R. 6893. A bill to provide for a payment 
to the Shoshone irrigation district of a share 
of the net revenues from the Shoshone 
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powerplant, and for other purposes; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 1661). 

By Mr. WATKINS, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 

H. R. 7146. A bill authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue a patent in fee 
to John McMeel No. 1; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1657). 

By Mr. LANGER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 738. A bill for the relief of Maria Busa 
(Rept. No. 1663); 

S. 2287. A bill for the relief of George 
Scheer, Magda Scheer, Marie Scheer, Thomas 
Scheer, and Judith Scheer (Rept. No. 1664); 

S. 2338. A bill for the relief of Madaline 

t Smith (Rept. No. 1665); 

S. 2363. A bill for the relief of Dr. Mien 
Fa Tchou and his wife, Li Hoei Hing Tchou 
(Rept. No. 1666) ; 

S.2607. A bill for the relief of Faustino 
Achaval Aldecoa and his wife, Carmen Acha- 
val (nee Cortabitarte) (Rept. No. 1667); 

S. 3145. A bill for the relief of Bonita Lee 
Simpson (Rept. No. 1668); 

S.3433. A bill for the relief of Andreja 
Glusic (Rept. No. 1669); 

S. 3514. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Oveida 
Mohrke and her son, Gerard Mohrke (Rept. 
No. 167G); 

H. R. 1948. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Fung Hwa Liu Lee (Rept. No. 1671); 

H. R. 2404. A bill for the relief of Tibor 
Horanyi (Rept. No. 1672); 

H. R.2406. A bill for the relief of Andor 
Gellert (Rept. No. 1673); 

H. R. 2427. A bill for the relief of Annie 
Litke (Rept. No. 1674); 

H. R. 2875. A bill for the relief of Dr. James 
K-Thong Yu (Rept. No. 1675); 

H. R. 2907. A bill for the relief of Elizabeth 
Just Mayer (Rept. No. 1676); 

H. R. 3903. A bill for the relief of Sister 
Iolanda Sita, Sister Guerrina Brioli, Sister 
Pasqualina Coppari, Sister Anna Urbinati, 
Sister Ida Raschi, and Sister Elvira P. Mon- 
carelli (Rept. No. 1677); 

H.R. 4510. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Helen Kon (Rept. No. 1678); 

H. R. 4747. A bill for the relief of Gio Batta 
Podesta (Rept. No. 1679); 

H. R. 5265. A bill for the relief of Mar- 
garete Hohmann Springer (Rept. No. 1680); 

H. R. 5355. A bill for the relief of Eva 
Gyori (Rept. No. 1681); 

H. R. 5684. A bill for the relief of Walter 
Kuznicki (Rept. No. 1682); 

H. R. 5820. A bill for the relief of Michael 
K. Kaprielyan (Rept. No. 1683); 

HF. R. 5842. A bill for the relief of Viktor R. 
Kandlin (Rept. No. 1684); 

H. R. 6478. A bill for the relief of Nick Jo- 
seph Beni, Jr. (Rept. No. 1685); 

H. R. 6636. A bill for the relief of Gregory 
Harry Bezenar (Rept. No. 1686) ; 

H. R. 7012. A bill for the relief of Nicole 
Goldman (Rept. No. 1687); 

S. J. Res. 140. Joint resolution to establish 
a Commission for the celebration of the 
200th anniversary of the birth of Alexander 
Hamilton (Rept. No. 1688); and 

S. J. Res. 149. Joint resolution designating 
the month of September 1955 as John Mar- 
shall Bicentennial Month, and creating a 
Commission to supervise and direct the ob- 
servance of such month (Rept. No. 1689). 

By Mr. LANGER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 1074. A bill for the relief of Isaac Glick- 
man, Reghina Glickman, Alfred Cismaru, 
and Anna Cismaru (Rept. No. 1690); 

S. 2295. A bill for the relief of Irma Mueller 
Koehler Cobban (Rept. No. 1691); 

S. 2448. A bill for the relief of Frantisek 
Vyborny (Rept. No. 1692); and 

H. R. 5578. A bill for the relief of Hatsuko 
Euntyoshi Dillon (Rept. No. 1693). 

By Mr. LANGER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 37. A bill to amend section 3 (a) of 
the Foreign Agents Registration Act of 1938, 
as amended (Rept. No. 1694); 
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S. 1512. A bill for the relief of Esther 
Cornelius (Rept. No. 1695); 

S. J. Res. 147. Joint resolution to establish 
the Woodrow Wilson Centennial Celebration 
Commission, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 1696); and 

S. J. Res. 152. Joint resolution to provide 
for the proper participation by the United 
States Government in a national celebration 
of the 200th anniversary of the Battle of 
Fort Necessity, Pa., on July 3 and 4, 1954 
(Rept. No. 1697). 

By Mr. WELKER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

S. J. Res. 169. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of America 
to proclaim the first Sunday of each month 
for a period of 12 months for prayer for 
people enslaved behind the Iron Curtain; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1659). 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I re- 
port an original concurrent resolution, 
favoring the suspension of deportation 
in the case of certain aliens, and I sub- 
mit a report (No. 1662) thereon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PUR- 
TELL in the chair). The report will be 
received, and the concurrent resolution 
will be placed on the calendar. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 92) was placed on the calendar, as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
favors the suspension of deportation in the 
ease of each alien hereinafter named, in 
which case the Attorney General has sus- 
pended deportation for more than 6 months: 

E-41708, Bravo, Juan Jose or John Bravo. 

A-6848427, Chen, Neng Kuan. 

A-7828736, Chen, Ming Li Pei. 

A-4918479, Choi, Cheng Yin or Chin Yin 
Toy. 

A. 6949355, Chu, Grace. 

A-1139169, D'Arco, Vincenzo. 


A-5459000, Ezaki, Matsuhiko or Yuzo 
Kamiji. 
A-3965686, Golding, Arthur Samuel. 


A-1662032, Gomes, Pedro Fernandes. 

A-5960653, Grunberg, Richard. 

A-6836829, Herrera, Camila Montes De. 

E-5523, Hine, Louie or Louie Him or Hong 
or Gin or Louis Hine or Him. 

A-3690663, Hum, Tom Peter or Tom Hum. 

A-3927082, Kamimura, Chiyozo. 

0300/408451, Martins, Luis Antonio. 

A-6420723, Martins, Palmira de Conceicao 
nee Palmira da Conceicao Silva. 

A-7050096, Moreno, Maria Luisa Herman- 
dez de. 

A-7050274, Moreno, Andres. 

1511/101, Natividad, Dominga Verdosa de. 

A-4598015, Perez, Jose Aurelio or Jose 
Aurelio Baeza Y Perez or Andrew Perez. 

E-9453, Shen, Yuin Chien or Po Kang or 
Nelson Shen or Shen Yuin Chien. 

E-9454, Shen, Alice Shi-Fang or Shih 
Shien (nee Shih Shien Liu or Alice Liu or 
Liu Shi Fang). 

5 Spadavecchia, Cosmo or Cos- 

0. 

A-1526760, Troyanos, Nicolaos or Nicolaos 
John Troyanos. 

A-4422113, Aguirre-Bermudez, Vicente or 
Vicente Bermudez-Aguirre or Vicente Ber- 
mudez-Medrano. 

A-3982995, Aguirre, Maria De Jesus Mar- 
tinez De or Maria De Jesus Martinez. 

A-6087758, Aldana, Carlos. 

A-4166099, Alexa, Joseph or Jozsep Olexov. 

A-7179099, Allen, Eugenia Kokoris. 

A-6612846, Baglaneas, Theodore Elias. 
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A-3876966, Banfield, Fitzherbert or Fitz- 
gerald Herbert. 

A-3230496, Beglicta, Simon or Jack Landis. 

A-4332186, Chiappara, Francesco Paolo. 

A-1810873, Chin, Tin. 

A-6868702, Chumbris, Kyriacoula Louco- 
poulou. 

E-094466, Cohen, Abraham. 

E-094472, Cohen, Lyba (nee Bell). 

A-6384625, Diaz, Juan Manuel Sola Y or 
Juan Manuel Sola-Dlaz or Manuel Sola. 

A-1164488, Evora, Pedro Alcantara. 

A-6292555, Hilderbrandt, Hana Kanaya. 

A-9730811, Johnasen, Trygve. 

E-33273, Lara-Lastra, Alberto or Gilberto 
Lara-Lastra. 

0300-417576, Long, Shew Chen or Shew 
Chen Lang. 

A-2374221, Matsukuma, Kiyoshi. 

A-6743863, Mora-Arias, Panfilo. 

A-7125036, Ramajo, Lydia (nee Lydia Al- 
mazar). 

E-124899, Rodriguez, Natalia Galvez De. 

A-3478987, Rothwell, John Jurice. 

A-3647767, Salinas-Sigala, Alfonso. 

A-6805995, Udvarnoki, Bela. 

427379126, Wizenfeld, Dora. 

0300-329649, Wu, Hsia. 

A-3849604, Yow, Wong or You Wong. 

A-5876961, Zarrillo, Costanzo. 

A-3544573, Zarrillo, Maria Donata Zizza. 

A-7036297, Angelo, Richard Raymond. 

0300-258155, Black, Anthony James or 
James Black or Anthony James. 

0300-371226, Brathwaite, Henry Mariton or 
Henry Holder. 

717-1992701. Chong, Wong. 

A-6255500, Curiel-Ayala, Aristeo. 

0300-58263, Dock, Li or Hui Cheung Shun. 

0300-400090, Ekson, Larry. 

A-7903429, Espinosa, Francisca Hernan- 
dez de. 

A-7140767, Fuentes-Nava, Francisco or 
Francisco Nava-Fuentes or Francisco Fuen- 
tes. 
A-7445991, Gomez, Villarreal, Luis. 

A-7450111, Gomez, Teodora Conde De. 

'T-2626062, Gomez-Conde, Maria Elena. 

'T-2626062, Gomez-Conde, Jorge. 

'T-2626062, Gomez-Conde, Jose. 

0300-0420450, Gong, Henry or Gong Hen 
Foon. 

A-6988061, Gonzalez-Rubio, German. 

1300-119611, Howe, Virginia. 

1300-119612, Howe, Margarita. 

A-2771466, Hughes, George Fairfield. 

‘T-2671872, Ivanov, Charles Bill. 

E-072667, Jacobowitz, Molly formerly Ra- 
binowitz (nee Malka (Molly) Berman). 

0900/40998, Koulitianos, Charalambos or 
Haralambos or Coulentinos or Chris Collins, 

A-6139106, Kudo, Rokuichi. 

A-6139105, Kudo, Yoshiko Hasegawa. 

A-6139102, Kudo, Eigo. 

A-6139103, Okamoto, Nami (nee Kudo). 

A-6139104, Kudo, Shiro. 

1409-15290, Lagunas-Rosas, Alejo. 

1409-15291, Lagunas, Margarita Padron de. 

0300-408198, Langdon, Lawrence. 

A-2444431, Lee, Mow. 

E-056276, Lew, Peek or Peep Chung or 
Jimmy Lew. 

E-9273, Maczynski, Slawomir Peter Tede. 

E-905424, Man, Chang or Chang Man Yung. 

A-4849580, Miklavec, Mario or Joe Marino, 

A~7178566, Morales-Alvarez, Pedro. 

A-6432337, Perez, Maxima Adelaida (nee 
Henriquez). 

A-1026803, Power, Winston Lionel. 

‘T-2672136, Riemer, Detlef Robert or Robert 
Launder. 

A-7450836, Rodriguez-Castillo, Ascencion. 

A-1018591, Sanchez, Jose or Jose Sanchez 
Celis or Nemesio Navarro or Nemesio Navarro 
Giroteo. 

A-5624444, Santos, Trifona or Tryphon 
Santos or Tom Lido. 

A-9689295, Seerat, Salim Bin Haji or Salim 
Seerat. 

A-3771460, Seretis, Despina. 

A-1770227, Sokolowski, August. 

A-6273964, Talamantez, Benita Prado De. 
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0200-285857, Wong, George or Wong Yee. 

'T-1892486, Wong, Koa Nei. 

V-591428, Wong, Sio Zea or Sio Zea San. 

A-9575148, Berasatgul, Francisco. 

A-7828285, Berman, Laila Liliane (nee 
Shalom). 

0300/118691, Betancourt, Bernardo Buena- 
venturo. 

A-5557699, Chong, Jick or Chong Yick or 
Chong Ten or Jung Ten or Chong Soo Ten, 

0800-95470, Conner, Alma, 

V-1183602, Doo, Vee Sing. 

A-5468256, Goodell, Laura Beatrice or 
Laura Beatrice Rickley. 

A-5525131, Goodspeed, Mariam Bertha. 

A-4855254, Hamilton, Tugela Violet May 
(mee Jeremy). 

A-2665726, Hernandez, Elena Garcia de or 
Elena Moya or Elena Moya de Hernandez or 
Elena Garcia. 

0900-37855, Jager, Marceline Helen (nee 
Doeseckle). 

A-7980253, Macias-Martinez, Estreberto. 

A-7802062, Mendez, Miguel Mendoza. 

A-9764791, Miha, Ebraham or Ebaiham 


Miha. 

A-7898789, Morales, Luz Maria Logrono 
de. 
A-5741834, Pritchitt, Albert Fredrick. 

A-7463609, Santos, Maria Cristina De. 

A-7463610, Santos, Maria Victoria Ramona 
De. 
A-5967458, Shimabukuro, Takichi. 

A-6161509, Shimabukuro, Matsu. 

A-2473130, Sklavounos, Spyros Dennis or 
Spyros Gerasimos Sklaveunos. 

A-7056495, Stathkos, Payayotis N. 

A-7068019, Stathakos, Hippolyta. 

A-6019501, Tamez, Reynaldo Rodriguez or 
Reynaldo Rodriguez. 

A-5476563. Togisala, Simi or Simi Taualil. 

A-5642023, Tsuboi, Iwaichi. 

A-9024705, Urlich, Anthony or Anton Ur- 
lich or Anton Urlic or Orlic. 

A-5886869, Williams, Moses. 

A-4125218, Wong, Him or Wong Hing. 

0803-6809, Zamudio, Juan Zamaripas. 

A-4664137, Bencivenga, Tambaro or Tam- 
maro Bencivenga, 

A-7500672, Bruyn, Thomas Deynem Mat- 
thijs De. 

A-4750806, Dalal, Rustom Hormusji. 

A~7927502, Felix-Escobedo, Alberto or Al- 
bert Felix. 

A-9769394, Goni, Abdul. 

A-6640245, Gonzalez, Cisneros, Luis. 

A-5088694, Gonzalez-Irvina, Arturo or Ar- 
thur Martinez or Cliff Glen or Harry Gon- 
zalez or Tony J. Camacho. 

A-6261625, Gregoriou, Androniki. 

E-082291, Henderson, George. 

A-4444592, Heyamoto, Toshiro. 

A~7027973, Hsu, Yun Fong or Brenda Mary 
Hsu. 

A-6319225, Katsouros, Nicholas. 

A-6319226, Katsouros, Emmanuel. 

A-3264569, Kornoff, William Alexander. 

A-6921628, Li, Sing Chung. 

E-079716, Magarian, Antranik. 

A-9128479, Malay, Geminiano. 

A-9625360, Manolakis, George. 

A-5409188, Moninger, Stephen or Stefan 
Moninger or Earl Wilhelm Moninger. 

A-5967502, Nashiro, Shisho. 

A-5884554, Ornelas, Melquiades. 

A-7469919, Ospina, Arnold. 

A-6168371, Pelayo, Jr., Jose Luis. 

T-1496851, Pelayo, Maria Beatriz. 

T-1496852, Pelayo, Javier M. 

A-6535301, Pelayo, Margarita M. 

0900/64624, Pineda, Justino Escobar, 

0300-390645, Power, John William. 

A-6934595, Prescod, Vera Velveteen or Vera 
Velveteen Fields Haywood or Vera Haywood. 

A-5156312, Provoncher, Lucien E. 

A-1281505, Pytel, Pavlo or Paul. 

E-20554, Reame, Antonio. 

E-20000, Reame, Nancy. 

0300-357987, Seng, Quock Bond or Quock 
Cheung. 

A-4963183, Solis, Dolores Martinez de or 
Dolores Martinez de Gonzalez, 
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0900/60343, Solis-Luna, Jose Santos, 

A-7180027, Sulyi, Andre Janos. 

A-7180028, Sulyi, Emilia Mullner. 

1600-108124, Tamayo-Lopez, Ruben. 

E-905094, Tatanis, Alexandria. 

A-6610922T, Thompson, Hurbin or John 
Clayton Oliver. 

A-7387955, Yuan, Shao-Yuen. 

A-2636089, Zavala, Paula Arenas Beltran de. 

A-6040375, Afzal, Mir. 

E-33872, Bolshakoff, Victor Grigoriy or Vic- 
tor Larsen. 

A-4799003, Chiarella, Thomas or Tomas. 

A-6854505, Chin, Chang or Chun Cheng or 
Cheung Cheng or Chin Chang or Cheng Chun 
Sang. 

A-6819554, Clark, Vivian (nee Meade). 

0300-279088, Czajkowski, Stefan Josef or 
Stefan Josef Grzesik. 

A-5450342, Delli, Mario or Dello. 


A-4442876, Dorf, Stella Beatrice (nee 
Egurin). 
E-087755, Farrell, Helen Frances (nee 
Misener) . 


A-6819114, Feiner, Sara or Sara Grunzweig. 

A-4894017, Fekete, Frank or Ferenz Kekete. 

A-4961721, Flores, Elvira Martinez de. 

T-2760497, Gabriel, Rafael Labeza. 

A-6512394, Garcia-Carasco, Martiniano. 

A-6693060, Garcia, Consuelo Lizarraga de. 

A-9767729, Grando, Cornelis Eugene or Cor- 
nelius E. Grando or Cornelius Grando or 
Eddie Grando. 

A-3987793, Higa, Shinzo. 

A-7982765, Hsu, Dickie Ping. 

E-075569, Jew, Wong Lai Ying. 

E-079570, Jew, Mona. 

E-087605, Kan, Lee or Gin Lee. 

A-6510550, Knall, Wilhelmine. 

A-7486946, Kuo, Agnes Kan Ping or Ping 
Kan. 

A 2828835. Lee, Kum or Gum Lee. 

A-4946369, Louis, Andre or Goung Sam. 

1300-122543, Lourdes-Rivera, Maria de. 

A-6620355, Manuelian, Margaret Florence 
(nee Bishop). 

0300-253643, Manuelian, Robert or Robert 
Mihran Manuelian. 

T-2671947, Michel-Preciado, Jose. 

A-6261593, Mohr, Elembre or Siforos Olym- 
bia Moore or Olimpia Muraiti. 

0900-59324, Moore, Vernon Alfonso. 

E-083528, Osen, Anton or Anton H, J. 
Osen. 

A-3359890, Pagador, Isabelo Padua. 

A-9569986, Pang, Chu or Gee Hog Pang or 
Gee Hog Pan. 

'T-2760441, Paz-Gomez, Gabriel De La. 

'T-2760438, Paz, Maria De Jesus Lopez De 


'T-282078, Piazza, Lois Anita or Anita Ethel 
Ellis or Anita Rosalie Murch or Lois Elain 
James. 

A-3552213, Pong, Tung. 

A-9742097T, Rasmussen, Erik Johannes. 

0900/68314, Rodriguez-Martinez, Ramon. 

A-7841500T, Sankovich, Miro. 

E-086535, Scoufopoulos, Dora Constantine 
or Dorothea C, Scoufopoulos (nee Doufeti). 

E-086536, Scoufopoulos, Niki Maria. 

1600-101921, Serrano-Ramirez, Florentino. 

A-4789531, Stampolos, Nicholas. 

A-5977654, Tawara, Mitsutaro, 

A-6162289, Tawara, Kiwa. 

A-6162284, Tawara, Paula Sumiko. 

A-6162285, Tawara, Juan Akio. 

A-6162286, Tawara, Susana Kiyoko. 

A-6162288, Tawara, Toshiharu or Toshiharu 
Adolph Tawara. 

A-6162287, Tawara, Victor Toshimitsu. 

A-7984782, Valdez, Maria Luisa Garibay- 
Arzate de. 

E-48172, Valle-Veytia, Rosa Luz. 

A-7222282, Velasco-Esqueda, Carlos. 

T-302269, Villalovos-Alvallar, Santiago. 

47229784, Wust, Klaus German. 

A-7289028, Wust, Marlene (nee Haumann), 

0300-413932, Yzaguirra, Anselmo. 

E-33938, Aloise, Francesco or Frank. 

A-4135951, Alvarez, Jose Perez or Jose Perez 
or Jose Peda. 

T-—1496830, Amaya-Varela, Ramon. 
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0300-363553, Awad, Abou Bakr. 

V-150975, Azrak, Adele (nee Kraiem). 

E-6939, Chun, Vung-Kwan or Victor Chun. 

A-7264793, Dacosta, Alfred George or Cu- 
lio Del Valle. 

A-7821401, Delaney, August or Gus De Leo- 
nes or Kostos Teleones. 

171-1506077, Ferreira, Ramon or Ramon Fer- 
riera Hermida. 

0900-65223, Fiordirosa, Dominick or Vin- 
cenzo Fiordirosa. 

A-7978692, Garcia-Dena, Paulin. 

0900-64707, Guzman, Juan Eleucadio de 
San Antonio Martinez or Antonio Martinez 
Guzman or Alfredo Martinez. - 

A-7198814, Kim, Sook Chong. 

A-6965059, Leon, Ernestina Garza de. 

A-8022384, Medina-Amador, Jose. 

A-4594891, Mitsuya, Akira. 

A-1184641, Park, Maria or Maria Lin-Pack 
or Kyong Ock or Oak. 

0900-63931, Saldana, Augustin Perez. 

T-303859, Sezen, Vecihi Sermet. 

1407-2425, Silva-Gonzalez, Martin. 

A-6074301, Agraz-Ochoa, Alfonso Enrique 
or Alfredo Agraz. 

A-4055563, Feinberg, Sarah. 

A-6504425, Gaduang, Senena Evaristo. 

1409-9991, Gonzalez-Salinas, Bonito. 

1409-9992, Gonzalez, Hipolita Lugo de. 

A-7381350, Harrigan, Leonora or Lee Leo- 
nara Harrigan. 

E-084964, Hausan, Kanian or Kanian. 

1409-14463, Jimenez, Guadalupe Trevino 
de. 
T-2671878, Kong, Rose Joe or Mrs. Chan 
Look. 

E-36302, Larsen, Luba. 

A-7961348, Leifer, Beresi. 

0300-403512, Leifer, Serena. 

A-7886271, Levenbook, Alessandra Lucia. 

E-086791, Perez, Angel Pedro Pascual. 

E-082996, Rigos, Spiros Sotiri or Spiros S. 
Rigos or San Tigos. 

A-9505901, Santos, John Ricardo Dos or 
John Andria or John Hendrick. 

A-6096240, Tavsanli, Hulusi. 

A-8008810, Valencia-Avila, Gildardo or Gil- 
daro Avila-Valencia. 

A-6747848, Wilson, Angelina. 

0300-405015, Cominos, Spyios or Spyros. 

V-321499, Fernandez, Maria Francisca Ba- 
bio-Suarez De nee Maria Francisca Babio- 
Surez, 

V-884966, Hsu, Kee Ming or Ming Kee Hsu 
or Thomas Hsu. 

A-7991810, Hsu, Mrs. Kee Ming nee Lai 
Mai Chou or Chu Lei Mai or Chou Lai Mai or 
Daisey Hsu or Chow Lal Mai. 

A-6379694, Lee, Laura or Wan Ho Chao Lee. 

A-6149070, Lee, Shu-Ching. 

A-7450671, Szaja, Mordka. 

A-7910983, Szaja, Toni. 

V-683113, Singer, Josef. 

V-379740, Singer, Vera (nee Verona Stein). 

A-6757009, Skarzynski, Alexis Edouard De, 

A-6184237, Arra, Esa Kultimo. 

E-6999, Arra, Kettu Serafina. 

0300-415564, Beecher, Henry Ward or 
George McLean or Leslie Bell. 

A-6699540, Beinhauer, Karel Vladimir. 

A-6699541, Beinhauer, Maria Alexandra 
nee Neuman. 

A-6912306, Papadokos, Stavroula or Stella, 


FUNERAL EXPENSES OF THE LATE 
SENATOR HUNT 


Mr. JENNER, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, to which was 
referred the resolution (S. Res. 269), 
submitted by Mr. BARRETT on June 23, 
1954, reported it favorably, without 
amendment, and it was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate hereby is authorized and directed to pay 
from the contingent fund of the Senate the 
actual and necessary expenses incurred by 
the committee appointed to arrange for and 
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attend the funeral of Hon. Lester C. Hunt, 
late a Senator from the State of Wyoming, on 
vouchers to be approved by the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. 


REPORTS ON DISPOSITION OF 
: EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


Mr. CARLSON, from the Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Execu- 
tive Papers, to which were referred for 
examination and recommendation five 
lists of records heretofore transmitted to 
the Senate by the Archivist of the United 
States that appeared to have no perma- 
nent value or historical interest, sub- 
mitted reports thereon pursuant to law. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. EASTLAND (for himself and 
Mr. STENNIS): 

S. 3682. A bill to authorize the conveyance 
of certain lands in Lauderdale County, Miss., 
to the Choctaw Area Council of the Boy 
Scouts of America; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CASE (by request) : 

S. 3683. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Credit Union Act; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. : 

S. 3684. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 

Ventura; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GORE: 

S. 3685. A bill to amend section 123 (b) 
of title 28 of the United States Code, as 
amended, so as to establish an additional 
division of the United States district court 
for the middle district of Tennessee; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


EMPLOYEE WELFARE AND PENSION 
FUNDS 


Mr. IVES submitted the following res- 
olution (S. Res. 270), which was referred 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare: 


Resolved, That Senate Resolution 225, 83d 
Congress, agreed to April 28, 1954 (authoriz- 
ing an investigation of employee welfare and 
pension funds) is amended (1) by deleting 
“funds under collective-bargaining agree- 
ments” in the first sentence of the first sec- 
tion and inserting in lieu thereof “plans and 
funds subject to collective-bargaining,” and 
(2) by deleting “$75,000” in section 2 and 
inserting in lieu thereof “$201,100.” 


COLORADO RIVER STORAGE PROJ- 
ECT AND PARTICIPATING PROJ- 
ECTS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado submitted 
an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (S. 1555) to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to con- 
struct, operate, and maintain the Colo- 
rado River storage project and partici- 
pating projects, and for other purposes, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed. 


REVISION OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
LAWS—AMENDMENTS 

Mr. LANGER submitted an amend- 

ment, intended to be proposed by him to 

the bill (H. R. 8300) to revise the Inter- 
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nal Revenue laws of the United States, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed. 

Mr. MARTIN submitted amendments 
intended to be proposed by him to House 
bill 8300, supra, which were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. AIKEN submitted amendments 
intended to be proposed by him to House 
bill 8300, supra, which were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. BRIDGES submitted amendments 
intended to be proposed by him to House 
bill 8300, supra, which were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. BYRD submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him to House 
bill 8300, supra, which was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 


COMPENSATION OF GENERAL COUN- 
SEL OF DEPARTMENT OF COM- 
MERCE—CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce be 
discharged from further consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 8921) to provide a $200 
per annum increase in the rate of pay 
of the General Counsel of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and that it be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, since an identical bill, 
S. 3354, is now pending in that commit- 
tee. The House bill was reported by the 
House Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, so I feel that H. R. 8921 should 
be sent to the corresponding committee 
in the Senate for consideration along 
with its companion bill, S. 3354, which 
was introduced by the junior Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Ohio? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


TRANSMISSION OF CERTAIN GAM- 
BLING INFORMATION IN INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE—RETURN OF 
SENATE BILL 2314 TO COMMIT- 
TEE 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, in line 
with unanimous action taken today by 
the Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill (S. 2314) to pro- 
hibit transmission of certain gambling 
information in interstate commerce by 
communications facilities, be taken from 
the calendar and returned to that com- 
mittee for further consideration. The 
committee, by unanimous action, today 
ordered reported favorably a bill cover- 
ing the same subject but different in sev- 
veral major respects. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Ohio? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


THE UNIVERSAL COPYRIGHT CON- 
VENTION—MOTION TO RECON- 
SIDER 
Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, as in ex- 


ecutive session, at the request of the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
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International Typographical Union, I 
enter a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the Senate agreed to the reso- 
lution of ratification of Executive M, to 
ratify the Universal Copyright Con- 
vention. 

And I move that the Senate request 
the President to return to it this 
resolution. 

My vote in favor of ratification, as 
shown by the record, establishes my 
eligibility to make this motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from West Virginia that the 
President be requested to return the 
resolution of ratification of Executive 
M, to ratify the Universal Copyright 
Convention. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay the motion on the table. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will not 
the distinguished Senator from Cali- 
fornia withhold his motion for a 
moment? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, the able 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] de- 
sires to address the Senate relative to 
the subject matter of the pending mo- 
tion. Therefore, I request the majority 
leader to withhold his undebatable mo- 
tion to lay my motion on the table un- 
til after the Senator from Oregon has 
had an opportunity to be heard. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair informs the Senator from West 
Virginia that this is not a debatable 
question. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, that is, 
of course, correct. But Iam not debating 
the question. I am simply asking the 
Senator from California temporarily to 
withhold his motion. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I have no objec- 
tion to withholding the motion if I do 
not thereby lose any parliamentary 
rights I have to make the motion. I 
do not wish to have a situation in which 
the treaty will be held in abeyance. I 
am perfectly willing, by unanimous con- 
sent, if I still have the privilege, in or- 
der to permit a reasonable explanation 
to be made of the reasons for making 
the motion by the Senator from West 
Virginia, to withhold my motion to lay 
on the table, which, of course, would cut 
off debate. However, by withdrawing 
or withholding the motion, I do not wish 
to forego any parliamentary rights I 
have to make such a motion; neither do 
I wish to have develop a situation in 
which the treaty will be held in sus- 
pended animation, as it were, for any 
prolonged period of time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair wishes to inform both Senators 
that neither motion is debatable. So 
the Senator from West Virginia would 
also have to withdraw his motion. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
shall be perfectly willing to withdraw my 
motion to lay on the table if the dis- 
tinguished Senator from West Virginia 
will withdraw his motion to reconsider. 
In that event, the entire matter will be 
left where it was before the first motion 
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was made. Then, when the Senator 
from Oregon comes to the Chamber, he 
will be able to make, in his own time, 
whatever statement he cares to make; 
and thereafter, when the motion to re- 
consider is made, I shall not be fore- 
closed from making my motion. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from California. 

In the circumstances, I ask unanimous 
consent to withdraw my motion until the 
Senator from Oregon enters the Cham- 
ber, and without losing my right to enter 
a motion to reconsider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I wish to pro- 
pound a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Iowa will state it. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Would the limita- 
tion on time on the filing of a motion 
to reconsider enter into the question of 
the right of the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia later to enter the motion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
limitation is as of today; the Chair un- 
derstands that the right to file the 
motion expires tonight. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. So the motion 
would have to be made today. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Therefore, I under- 
stand that the motion would have to be 
made later today, if at all. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes, 
later today. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a very brief statement in con- 
nection with the Universal Copyright 
Convention which the Senate approved 
the other day without debate. 

I understand that the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. NEELy] proposes to 
make a motion to recall the convention 
from the White House for further con- 
sideration by the Senate. I understand 


he made such a motion and then with- . 


drew it, intending to renew it later. 

I further understand that the parlia- 
mentary situation is such that when he 
makes his motion, a motion will be made 
to lay his motion on the table. There- 
fore I believe that a brief argument in 
support of the motion should be made in 
advance of his making the motion. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? A 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, this is a 
very important matter. A quorum 
should be present to hear the distin- 
guished Senator’s convincing argument. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Oregon yield for the 
purpose of a quorum call? 

Mr. MORSE. Ordinarily I do not 
yield for that purpose, but I think this is 
really the privilege of the Senator from 
West Virginia because I am really speak- 
ing to his motion, in advance of the 
motion being made. If he thinks a 
quorum should be present, I yield for 
that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

C—574 
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The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Barrett Green Morse 
Bowring Hendrickson Murray 
Butler, Md. Hickenlooper Neely 
Carlson Hill Pastore 
Clements Ives Potter 
Cordon Jenner Purtell 
Crippa Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Daniel Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
George Knowland Thye 
Gillette Lehman Young 
Goldwater Martin 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 


that the Senator from Wisconsin IMr. 
WIIxVI is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY] and the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. MunpT] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS], 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND], the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. MANsFIELp], the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLEL- 
LAN], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney], and the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SPARKMAN] are absent on 
official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is not present. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I move 
that the Sergeant at Arms be directed 
to request, and, if necessary, to compel 
the attendance of absent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from West Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. 
ANDERSON, Mr. BEALL, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. 
Bricker, Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. Burke, Mr. 
Bus, Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska, Mr. BYRD, 
Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. Case, Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. 
Cooper, Mr. Dirksen, Mr. Durr, Mr. 
DworsHak, Mr. FERGUSON, Mr. FLANDERS, 
Mr. FREAR, Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. Gore, Mr. 
HAYDEN, Mr. HENNINGS, Mr. HOLLAND, 
Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. JACKSON, Mr. JOHN- 
SON of Colorado, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. KERR, 
Mr. KILGORE, Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. LANGER, 
Mr. LENNON, Mr. Lonc, Mr. MAGNUSON, 
Mr. MALONE, Mr. MAYBANK, Mr. McCar- 
RAN, Mr. MILLIKIN, Mr. PAYNE, Mr. Rus- 
SELL, Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. SMATHERS, 
Mrs. SMITH of Maine, Mr. SMITH of New 
Jersey, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. 
Upton, Mr. WATKINS, Mr. WELKER, and 
Mr. WILLIAMs, entered the Chamber and 
answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it is 
highly desirable that the Senate proceed 
to reconsider Executive M, the resolution 
to ratify the Universal Copyright Con- 
vention. There was no debate when this 
measure was adopted on June 25, 1954, 
and certain aspects of this complex 
measure were, therefore, not brought 
to the attention of the Senate. 

First. This convention, and the legis- 
lation designed to implement it, discrimi- 
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nates against American authors, pub- 
lishers, and printing-trades workers. 

Under our present law, we require that 
certain formalities be complied with to 
obtain copyright in this country. These 
include the payment of a fee, registration 
of the copyright, and deposit of the work 
with the Library of Congress. These 
conditions are presently identical for 
American and foreign authors and pub- 
lishers. Under the proposed convention, 
American citizens, and alien residents in 
this country, would continue to be sub- 
ject to these requirements, while foreign 
nations would acquire full copyright pro- 
tection in this country by merely print- 
ing in their work the letter “C” sur- 
rounded by a circle, the name of the 
copyright owner, and the first year of 
publication. Foreigners would thereby 
be allowed copyright under less onerous 
conditions than our own nationals. 

Under our present law, copyright pro- 
tection expires at the end of 5 years un- 
less the work is, during that period, man- 
ufactured in the United States. The for- 
eign author or publisher may, during 
that 5-year period, import into this coun- 
try 1,500 copies in order to test our mar- 
ket and determine whether publication 
in this country is feasible. The reason 
for the manufacturing clause is evident, 
The wages and working conditions in the 
printing industry abroad are far below 
American standards. A copyright grants 
a monopoly of our domestic market, and 
if foreign authors and publishers can 
be assured this monopoly, it is to be an- 
ticipated that they will also seek to pre- 
serve for themselves the profits to be 
derived from the manufacture of the 
works. 

The proposed convention would repeal 
the manufacturing clause as to foreign 
authors and publishers, but not as to 
Americans. 

Mr. President, I wish to repeat that 
sentence, because this is one of the dis- 
criminations of the convention against 
American authors. The proposed con- 
vention would repeal the manufacturing ` 
clause as to foreign authors and pub- 
lishers, but not as to Americans. 

The consequence is that the foreign 
author or publisher may shop around the 
world for the cheapest printing costs and 
import his works into this country, with- 
out limitation, and with an assured mo- 
nopoly of the domestic market. The 
American author or publisher, however, 
must manufacture his work in this coun- 
try or lose copyright protection at the 
end of 5 years. No valid reason for this 
discrimination against our own citizens 
has been advanced. It gives the foreign 
author or publisher marked advantages 
in our home market and must result in 
prejudice to American authors, publish- 
ers, and printing-trades employees. 

Second. The proposed convention does 
not give us reciprocal protection. 

Under present arrangements, Ameri- 
can authors and publishers obtain copy- 
right protection abroad principally 
through the device of simultaneous pub- 
lication; that is, works are put on sale 
in a country which is a member of the 
Bern Copyright Convention of 1886 at 
the same time that it is published in this 
country. We have never adopted the 
Bern Convention, but the countries 
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which have, have recognized over many 
generations our right to obtain copy- 
right in this manner. If they did not 
recognize copyrights of American au- 
thors, foreign publishers could pirate 
American works, without the payment of 
royalties, to the great detriment of their 
native authors. In this way, American 
authors and publishers have had sub- 
stantially complete protection in foreign 
countries through the device of simul- 
taneous publication. 

The proponents of the Universal Con- 
vention apply to this system the epithet 
“back door,” in an effort to make it ap- 
pear that our citizens have been guilty of 
some underhanded subterfuge. But the 
practice has been going on for genera- 
tions; it could have been changed at any 
time by the countries adhering to the 
Bern Convention; it is entirely lawful; 
and is to the advantage of the Bern 
countries. A proviso to the Bern Con- 
vention allows any member nation to 
refuse to recognize copyrights obtained 
through simultaneous publication; it is 
significant that no country has ever done 
so. 

In the face of these attacks on copy- 
right obtained through simultaneous 
publication, it is curious that the pro- 
posed Universal Copyright Convention 
continues this practice, but to our great 
detriment. 

Russia, China, and other satellite 
countries have announced that they will 
not adhere to the Universal Copyright 
Convention; at the present time, and for 
the foreseeable future, there is no way 
in which an American author or pub- 
lisher can obtain copyright protection in 
those countries. 

In other words, the Senate has sent 
to the White House, in my judgment, a 
convention which discriminates against 
America and in favor of world commu- 
nism. We talk in the Senate about our 
being so anxious to do what we can to 
stem the tide of communism throughout 
the world, yet we ratify a copyright con- 
vention which plays into the hands of 
Red authors to the detriment of Ameri- 
can authors. Will anyone tell me that 
that is a fair copyright convention? 

The convention should be returned to 
the Senate by the White House, and it 
should be rejected on the ground that 
we desire to protect American publish- 
ers and American authors from the ad- 
vantage that the convention would give 
to Communist authors. 

The proposed convention would not 
change this. But it would grant Russian, 
Chinese, and other satellite authors 
copyright protection in this country. 
Through the device of simultaneous 
publication, a Russian author, by plac- 
ing some copies of his work on sale in 
Paris, or elsewhere, would have full copy- 
right protection in this country; that is, 


a protected monopoly of our domestic 
market. 


Thus, the proponents of this conven- 
tion, who attack the device of simulta- 
neous publication as somehow immoral 
when done by our citizens, propose to 
extend the right to citizens of Commu- 
nist countries. Under the existing pro- 
visions of the Bern Convention, we 
would at least have the right to refuse 
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to recognize copyright so obtained. But 
the Universal Convention contains no 
such reservation. By adhering to it, we 
extend copyright protection irrevocably 
to Communist authors, while obtaining 
no reciprocal protection for our nationals 
whatever. 

The objective of easy and adequate 
copyright protection is altogether laud- 
able. But it is folly to grant such pro- 
tection in a manner that discriminates 
against our nationals and does not give 
us rights which are the equal of what 
we grant. I emphasize that this is not 
a question of protectionism as against 
free trade. A copyright, by definition, 
is a grant of a monopoly—the very an- 
tithesis of free trade. The only question 
involved in the proposed convention and 
in the debate is the wisdom of granting 
such a monopoly to foreign authors and 
publishers under conditions more favor- 
able than apply to American authors 
and publishers, and without securing 
equal protection for our citizens abroad. 
The convention meets neither of these 
tests. 

I think the convention was ratified by 
the Senate only because sufficient time 
was not taken really to focus attention 
on it and to bring it under the micro- 
scope of intelligent examination. 

I believe the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. NEELVY] is about to propose a 
very sound motion, and I should like 
the privilege now of yielding to him, so 
that he can make the motion which seeks 
to recall the convention from the White 
House. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield first to the Sen- 
ator from Nevada. 

Mr.McCARRAN. I desire to associate 
myself with the remarks of the Sena- 
tor from Oregon. I am one of the three 
Members of the Senate who voted 
against the ratification of the copyright 
convention. Iam exceedingly interested 
in the fact that it should be returned 
from the White House, studied, and 
properly changed. I agree with the re- 
marks of the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I now 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Oregon has completed his 
remarks, which are certainly timely and 
of the utmost importance to every Mem- 
ber of the Senate, I now renew my mo- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from West Virginia restate his 
motion? 

The Chair recognizes the Senator from 
West Virginia. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, as in exe- 
cutive session, I enter a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the Senate 
agreed to the resolution of ratification of 
Executive M, to ratify the Universal 
Copyright Convention, and move that 
the Senate request the President of the 
United States to return to it this ratifi- 
cation resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from West Virginia that 
the President of the United States be 
requested to return to the Senate the 
resolution of ratification of Executive M, 
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the Universal Copyright Convention. No 
debate is in order. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

Mr. MORSE. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND, I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered 
to their names: 


Aiken Gillette Martin 
Anderson Goldwater Maybank 
Barrett Gore McCarran 
Beall Green Millikin 
Bennett Hayden Morse 
Bowring Hendrickson Murray 
Bricker Hennings Neely 
Bridges Hickenlooper Pastore 
Burke Hill Payne 
Bush Holland Potter 
Butler, Md. Humphrey Purtell 
Butler, Nebr. Ives Robertson 
Capehart Jackson Russell 
Carlson Jenner Saltonstall 
Case Johnson, Colo. Schoeppel 
Clements Johnson, Tex. Smathers 
Cordon Johnston, S. C. Smith, Maine 
Crippa Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Daniel Kilgore Stennis 
Dirksen Knowland Symington 
Dworshak Kuchel Thye 
Ferguson Langer Upton 
Flanders Lehman Watkins 
Fulbright Long Welker 
George Magnuson Williams 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion of the Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND] to lay on the table the mo- 
tion of the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. Neety] to reconsider the vote by 
which the Senate agreed to the resolu- 
tion of ratification of Executive M, to 
ratify the Universal Copyright Conven- 
tion. 

On this question the yeas and nays 


have been ordered, and the clerk will 


call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] and the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. WiLEy] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Durr], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
MatoneEl, the Senator from Wisconsin 
Mr. McCartuy], the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Moxprl, and the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Youne] 
are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, each of the 
above-listed Senators would vote “yea.” 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douctas], 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND], the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER], the Senators from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin and Mr. Lennon], 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. FREAR], 
the Senator from Tennessee IMr. 
KEFAUVER], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. MANsFIELD], the 
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Senator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLEL- 
LAN], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney], and the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SPARKMAN] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

I announce further that if present and 
voting the Senator from Virginia (Mr. 
Byrpl, the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY], and the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Lennon] would vote 
“yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 52, 
nays 23, as follows: 


YEAS—52 
Aiken Ferguson Martin 
Barrett Flanders Maybank 
Beall Fulbright Millikin 
Bennett George Payne 
Bowring Gillette Potter 
Bricker Goldwater Purtell 
reen Robertson 
Bush Hayden Saltonstall 
Butler, Md Hendrickson Schoeppel 
Butler, Nebr. Hickenlooper Smith, Maine 
Caj Holland Smith, N. J. 
Carlson Humphrey Thye 
Case ves Upton 
Cordon Jenner Watkins 
Crippa Johnson, Tex, Welker 
Daniel Knowland Williams 
Dirksen Kuchel 
Dworshak Langer 
NAYS—23 

Anderson Johnston, S. C. Murray 
Burke err Neely 
Clements Kilgore Pastore 

re Lehman 2 
Hennings Long mathers 
Hill Magnuson Stennis 
Jackson McCarran n 


Johnson, Colo. Morse 
NOT VOTING—21 


Byrd Ervin McCarthy 
Chavez Frear McClellan 
Cooper Kefauver Monroney 
Douglas Kennedy Mundt 
Duff Lennon Sparkman 
Eastland Malone Wiley 
Ellender Mansfield Young 

So the motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 


dent, because of the parliamentary sit- 
uation, and because the motion to re- 
consider and the motion to lay that 
motion on the table were not debatable, 
I did not have an opportunity to place 
in the REcorp what I believe to be some 
facts which the record should show in 
connection with the Universal Copyright 
Convention. 

In the first place, in connection with 
the argument that the convention may 
result in the displacement of American 

labor, an analysis in the hearings and in 
the report shows that the great likeli- 
hood is that the convention will not de- 
crease, but will, indeed, increase the em- 
ployment possibilities for American labor 
in the book-manufacturing and printing 
business. The evidence submitted estab- 
lishes that American labor will not be 
injured in any way by this convention 
and the implementing legislation. The 
problem is examined in detail at pages 
12-14 of the committee’s report. 

I invite the attention of Senators to 
the statement on behalf of the CIO 
which was made in connection with the 
hearings. The CIO states: 

After examining all of the economic argu- 
ments that appear to be involved in the con- 
sideration of this issue, it is the viewpoint of 
the CIO that there is no legitimate interest 
of American workers which is sufficiently 


threatened to justify any hesitation to pro- 
ceed with this proposed legislation and se- 
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cure for this Nation and other nations the 
great benefit which enactment of this pro- 
posed bill and of the Universal Copyright 
Convention would achieve. 


It is interesting to note that, so far as 
the committee knew, every author, every 
composer, every music company, every 
Catholic, Protestant, and Christian Sci- 
ence publication society, radio and tele- 
vision organization, every publishing 
house, even the Book Manufacturing In- 
stitute, whose interests are identical with 
the typographical unions, and everyone 
else concerned with the protection of 
copyrights supported this convention. I 
wish to have the record show that there 
was not a single bit of opposition on the 
part of those who are interested in the 
protection of copyrights. There was no 
objection on the part of anyone in that 
category. 

There was a temporary objection on 
the part of certain motion-picture sound 
track producers, who contended that 
their rights would not be fully protected. 
They went into the subject thoroughly, 
and subsequently withdrew their objec- 
tion and told the committee that they 
were convinced that their rights were 
fully protected and that the convention 
was to their benefit and best interest. 

So far as the Russian situation is con- 
cerned, that question was raised on the 
floor a moment ago. The Russians can 
do virtually everything today that they 
could do under this convention. The 
convention adds little, if anything, to 
what the Soviets can do right now under 
existing American copyright law. The 
Russians could always have achieved 
protection here by copyrighting their 
works in any of the countries—such as 
Italy or France—with which we have 
long had bilateral copyright arrange- 
ments. Even under our own statutes 
English-language translations of works 
by Russian leaders can be, and have 
been, registered for copyright here by a 
Communist publishing house in the 
United States. The attention of the 
Senate is directed to pages 16-17 of the 
committee’s report, which fully examines 
the argument. So, the convention does 
not, in fact, to any substantial degree, 
enlarge the opportunity of the Commu- 
nist countries to profit. On the other 
hand, it satisfactorily protects our peo- 
ple, who have had no sure protection 
over the years. It assures to them the 
right to the fruits of their labor. I have 
never seen a treaty receive such univer- 
sal approval by all components. 

Mr. President, I merely wish to make 
this statement for the record. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as soon 
as I can obtain the floor, I shall reply to 
the Senator from Iowa in my own time. 
I consider him wrong with respect to 90 
percent of the points made in his speech. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
agreed to the concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 91) to express the sense of 
Congress on interference in Western 
Hemisphere affairs by the Soviet Com- 
munists. 
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The message also announced that the 
House had concurred in the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 1, to the bill 
(H. R. 9474) to extend the authority of 
the President to enter into trade agree- 
ments under section 350 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended, with an amend- 
ment, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate, and that the House 
concurred in the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 2, to the bill. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9203) making appropriations for the 
legislative branch and the judiciary 
branch for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1955, and for other purposes; agreed 
to the conference asked by the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. Bow, Mr. 
Coon, Mr. Taper, Mr. Scrivner, Mr. 
Kirwan, Mr. Gary, and Mr. CANNON were 
appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disa- 
greeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 9517) making appropriations for 
the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia and other activities chargeable 
in whole or in part against the revenues 
of said District for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1955, and for other purposes; 
that the House receded from its disa- 
greement to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate numbered 2, 4, 8, 14, 17, 23, 33, 36, 37, 
38, 39, and 40 to the bill, and concurred 
therein, and that the House receded 
from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 15 and 20 
to the bill and concurred therein, each 
with an amendment, in which it request- 
ed the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following joint 
resolutions, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H. J. Res. 256. Joint resolution to permit 
articles imported from foreign countries for 
the purpose of exhibition at the First In- 
ternational Instrument Congress and Exposi- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa., to be admitted with- 
out payment of tariff, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H. J. Res. 537. Joint resolution to permit 
articles imported from foreign countries for 
the purpose of exhibition at the Washington 
State Fourth International Trade Fair, Se- 
attle, Wash., to be admitted without pay- 
ment of tariff, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 545. Joint resolution to permit 
articles imported from foreign countries for 
the purpose of exhibition at the Interna- 
tional Trade-Sample Fair, Dallas, Tex., to be 
admitted without payment of tariff, and for 
other purposes, 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

5.3318. An act to provide for a continu- 
ance of civil government for the Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific Islands; 

H. R. 6465. An act to amend paragraph 
1530 of the Tariff Act of 1930 with respect 
to footwear; 


H.R. 8680. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior for the 
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fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. R. 7709. An act to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1955, the suspension of 
certain import taxes on copper. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, June 29, 1954, he present- 
ed to the President of the United States 
the enrolled bill (S. 3318) to provide for 
a continuance of civil government for 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Is- 
lands. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 


The following joint resolutions were 
severally read twice by their titles and 
referred to the Committee on Finance: 


H. J. Res. 256. Joint resolution to permit 
articles imported from foreign countries for 
the purpose of exhibition at the First Inter- 
national Instrument Congress and Exposi- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa., to be admitted with- 
out payment of tariff, and for other pur- 


es; 
Po J. Res. 537. Joint resolution to permit 
articles imported from foreign countries for 
the purpose of exhibition at the Washing- 
ton State Fourth International Trade Fair, 
Seattle, Wash., to be admitted without pay- 
ment of tariff, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 545. Joint resolution to permit 
articles imported from foreign countries for 
the purpose of exhibition at the Interna- 
tional Trade-Sample Fair, Dallas, Tex., to be 
admitted without payment of tariff, and for 
other purposes. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPRO- 
PRIATIONS—CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 9517) making 
appropriations for the government of 
the District of Columbia, and other ac- 
tivities chargeable in whole or in part 
against the revenues of said District for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, and 
for other purposes. I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of 
the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the report. 

(For conference report see proceed- 
ings of the House of Representatives of 
June 29, 1954, pp. 9174, 9175, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD.) 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I do 
not believe that we on this side of the 
aisle should agree to the conference re- 
port without again saying how much 
most of us, who were so busy on other 
conference reports, appreciate the work 
of the Senator from Illinois on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriation bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank my friend 
from Washington. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the report? 

There being no objection, the report 
was considered and agreed to. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate a message from the House 
of Representatives announcing its action 
on certain amendments of the Senate 
to House bill 9517, which was read, as 
follows: 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. S., 
June 29, 1954. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate numbered 2, 4, 8, 14, 17, 23, 33, 36, 37, 
38, 39, and 40 to the bill (H. R. 9517) making 
appropriations for the government of the 
District of Columbia and other activities 
chargeable in whole or in part against the 
revenues of said District for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1955, and for other purposes, 
and concur therein; 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 15, and concur therein, with an amend- 
ment, as follows: In lieu of the sum pro- 
posed in said amendment insert “$80,000.” 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 20, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment, as follows: In lieu of the matter pro- 
posed by said amendment insert “not to ex- 
ceed $1,000 for attendance without loss of 
pay or time at specialized medical or public 
health training courses or institutes, tuition 
and entrance fees, and travel expenses and 
fees for visiting lecturers or experts in pub- 
lic health and related fields.” 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the House 
amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Illinois. 

The motion was agreed to. 


TRANSFER OF HOSPITAL AND 
HEALTH FACILITIES FOR INDIANS 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, by unani- 
mous consent agreement at 4 o’clock 
p. m. today the Senate will proceed to 
vote on the final passage of House bill 
303, a bill to transfer the maintenance 
and operation of hospital and health 
facilities for Indians to the Public Health 
Service, and for other purposes. 

On Friday last there was considerable 
discussion of this bill. I wish to take 
this opportunity to congratulate my col- 
league [Mr. Monroney] and the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] for the arguments against 
the bill they made in that debate. 

Mr. President, I am glad that the Sen- 
ate adopted amendments to this bill to 
delay the transfer 1 year, and barring 
the closing of hospitals now serving spe- 
cific Indian tribes unless agreed to by 
the tribes’ governing body. Even so, the 
bill still should be defeated. 

If this bill is enacted, it will result in 
the complete disruption of the health 
care of the Indian population of my 
State. Oklahoma has one-third of the 
Indian population of the United States, 
The congressional delegation of Okla- 
homa to a man opposes this bill because 
it is not in the remotest way favorable 
to the welfare of our Indian citizens. 
This opposition on the part of the Mem- 
bers of the Oklahoma delegation is bi- 
partisan. The distinguished Republican 
Member of our delegation, Mr. PAGE 
BELCHER, has stood up with the rest of us 
in an attempt to persuade the commit- 
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tees of Congress that this bill is not in 
the public interest. A letter was signed 
by each Member of the Oklahoma dele- 
gation, urging the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee not to take favorable 
action on this bill. We each, and all of 
us, believe that we are in a position to 
know what is best for our Indian citi- 
zens as it relates to the matter of looking 
after their health. 

I know that Congress is interested in 
the general welfare of the Indians. I 
know that Congress is generous in its 
attitude toward them, and I know it 
wants to be understanding in its actions 
with reference to them. I remind the 
Senate that there has been no proof in 
any testimony I have seen, nor has it 
been shown by the debate on the floor, 
that the Government would be better 
off in any regard if H. R. 303 were en- 
acted into law. I wish to assure the 
Senate that the Indians would be much 
worse off. 

In the first place, they would be un- 
happy about it to a marked degree. 
Their health and welfare would be ill 
served. They are determined in their 
opposition to the bill. 

It is inconceivable to me that a pro- 
posal that represents no progress and 
no advantage to the Government in a 
matter relating to the Indians should be 
pressed so determinedly in the face of 
opposition by the Indians because it is so 
contrary to their wishes. 

I want the Senate to know that the 
Government will not save any money 
by the transfer of the health care and 
hospitalization of the Indians from the 
Indian Service to the Public Health Serv- 
ice; but even if it could be shown that 
there would be a saving in dollars and 
cents, I hold that that would not justify 
an action which would be to the disad- 
vantage and detriment and disappoint- 
ment of tens of thousands of fine Indian 
citizens of my State. 

I believe that should this transfer be 
made it would create adverse health con- 
ditions among our Indians, instead of 
improving them. To be forced into hos- 
pitals which they do not choose or want, 
to be forced to use facilities foreign to 
their desire and attitude, would create 
a condition whereby, even though their 
physical health would be improved, their 
mental health would be impaired to a 
degree and extent that would more than 
offset any improvement to their physi- 
cal well-being. 

I do not understand why there is such 
an urgent effort to pass this bill. The 
Bureau of the Budget has recommended 
against it. The Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare is opposed to 
the transfer. The Indian Service itself 
has advised Congress that it opposed an 
identical bill which was pending before 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. I cannot understand the source 
of the apparent demand for the consid- 
eration and passage of this bill. I assure 
the Senate that the Indians of Okla- 
homa do not want it. I assure the Sen- 
ate that the Members of Congress elected 
by all of the people of Oklahoma are 
opposed to it. Iremind the Senate again 
that one-third of all the Indian citizens 
of our country are residents of the State 
of Oklahoma. 
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Mr. President, there have been state- 
ments made on the floor of this Chamber 
that would indicate that this would 
amount to a transfer of all existing fa- 
cilities to the Public Health Service and 
the inference is made that the existing 
facilities would be operated by them. In 
carefully reading this bill, I find that it 
would be possible for the Public Health 
Service to consolidate, abandon, move, 
or transfer any Indian health facility 
that they desired. I quote from the bill: 

All functions, responsibilities, and duties 
of the Department of the Interior, the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, Secretary of the Interior, 
anc the Commissioner of Indian Affairs re- 
lating to the maintenance and operation of 
hospital and health facilities for Indians, 
and the conservation of the health of In- 
dians, are hereby transferred to, and shall 
be administered by, the Surgeon General of 
the United States Public Health Service, 
under the supervision and direction of the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Mr. President, the Oklahoma delega- 
tion has been face to face with this prob- 
lem for many years and particularly have 
they been faced with it in recent weeks. 
As a result of a survey made by the De- 
partment of the Interior, it was recom- 
mended that certain Indian hospitals in 
Oklahoma should be closed. The Okla- 
homa delegation was successful in se- 
curing a postponement of such action. 
The Indian Service at that time argued 
that the hospital facilities operated by 
the State of Oklahoma, by citizens, and 
by private concerns, were adequate to 
absorb the Indian patients. I doubt that 
is correct. Many of the communities in 
which there is a heavy Indian popula- 
tion advise me of inadequate hospital 
beds to take care of their present needs, 

-and even if there were adequate facilities, 
the Indians of Oklahoma do not want to 
be forced to go into hospitals cther than 
their own for outpatient treatment and 
for hospitalization. 

Mr. President, I should like to have 
Senators ask this question as they con- 
sider their vote on this matter: Would 
they want Congress to pass an act com- 
pelling them to go to doctors other than 
the ones to whom they have been going? 
Senators may say there is no responsi- 
bility on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment to continue this service. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this program has been going on for 
many decades. It has been going on be- 
cause it was authorized and operated by 
the Congress. It has been going on be- 
cause of an obligation of the Congress 
and of the Government. That being the 
case, Mr. President, how can Senators 
arbitrarily and abruptly terminate and 
bring to a conclusion such an arrange- 
ment in violation of the wishes of the 
Indians themselves? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Oklahoma yield? 
Mr. KERR. I yield for a question. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I should like to 
answer the question raised by the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma in regard to deny- 
ing Indians the right to go to doctors of 
their own choosing by posing a question 
to him: Would the Senator cling to a 
system of medical service that has filled 
only two-thirds of the necessary medical 
personnel of an entire Indian area em- 
bracing the States of Utah, Nevada, and 
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Arizona, wherein live as many Indians 
as live in the State of Oklahoma, and 


-with a far greater percentage of them 


illiterate? Would the Senator cling to 
that old method of furnishing medical 
care? 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I know 
there is a tendency on the part of Sena- 
tors to feel that from this lofty position 
they can look out yonder and scan the 
horizons of human beings who live in our 
country and feel that the greater wisdom 
and knowledge are to be found here. 

But, Mr. President, this is a democracy, 
and one of the privileges of a democracy 
is to permit people to seek that which is 
a legitimate objective, even if those of 
greater knowledge and education and 
better judgment might think it would 
not be to their best interests. 

I do not know what the conditions are 
in the States referred to by the distin- 
guished Senator from Arizona. I do 
know what they are in Oklahoma, and 
I know, Mr. President, that when human 
beings have cause to receive hospital care 
and medical care they must have confi- 
dence in the physician. They need to 
be free from compulsion and from the 
feeling that something to which they are 
entitled and something which would be 
for their benefit is being denied, and that, 
instead, they are being given something 
they regard as being in violation of what 
they are convinced is to their best 
interests. 

I would say to the Senator from Ari- 
zona that I do not know what the Indians 
in the States to which he refers desire, 
but if they want to cling to a system 
which the Senator from Arizona might 
regard as outmoded, I submit, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that that is the privilege of Ameri- 
can citizenship, which should not be 
lightly or arbitrarily taken away. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Oklahoma yield 
further? 

Mr. KERR. For a question. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator 
must realize that the Indians in the 


State of Arizona have—I will not say 


unanimously because I have not heard 
from all 15 tribes—but 95 percent of the 
tribes and the members have subscribed 
to the idea that they would be better off 
under the Public Health Service. 

The Senator from Oklahoma still has 
not answered my question. Would the 
Senator cling to the Indian health serv- 
ice when the Indian health service has 
not provided, and is not providing, ade- 
quate medical care for the Indians of his 
State? 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, if there 
were inadequacies in the Indian health 
service in Oklahoma for our Indian peo- 
ple, I would seek to cure that deficiency 
by improving the service, not by destroy- 
ing it. If there were, for instance, a 
boil on my foot, I would try to cure the 
boil. I would not want to cut my foot 
off. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator 
might want to get a doctor to attend 
to it. 

Mr. KERR. I would want to be the 
one to choose the doctor. I would want 
to have a voice with regard to the doc- 
tor. As an American citizen I would 
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want to have some voice in deciding who 
should doit. That is what I am seeking 
for the Indian people of Oklahoma. 

The Senator from Arizona may have 
talked to 95 percent of the Indians in his 
great State—and there are some very 
fine Indians there—and if he says he 
has, I would not dispute his statement, 
I have not talked to 95 percent of the 
Indians in Oklahoma, but I have talked 
to dozens of individuals and leaders, 
and, without exception, they are op- 
posed to this bill. Without exception 
they feel that something to which they 
are entitled is being taken from them. 
Without exception they feel that their 
Government is going back on an obliga- 
tion and an agreement, forcing some- 
thing upon them which they do not 
want and which they feel there is a 
commitment and an obligation on the 
part of the Government not to under- 
take. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
admire the Senator from Oklahoma for 
representing the feelings of the Indians 
of his State, but the Indians of Okla- 
homa represent about a third of the 
Indians who are under the jurisdiction 
of the Government of the United States. 
Does the Senator feel that because this 
minority want to retain the Indian 
health service, the other two-thirds 
should be bound by the wishes and de- 
sires of the Oklahoma Indians? 

Mr. KERR. I would not impose any- 
thing upon the Indians of the State rep- 
resented by the Senator. That is the 
reason why I resent his and others seek- 
ing to impose upon the Indians of Okla- 
homa something they do not want and 
which they resent. 

If the Senator from Arizona would in- 
troduce a bill for the benefit of the In- 
dians in this State, that would be a dif- 
ferent matter; but this bill affects scores 
of thousands of Oklahoma citizens. I 
wish to say to the Senator that I can 
not conceive such universal opposition 
on the part of the Indians of Oklahoma 
to this bill and then visualize a great 
desire for it on the part of the majority 
of the Indians of his State. But I do not 
seek to speak for them; I speak only 
for the Indians of Oklahoma. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Oklahoma yield 
for one more question? 

Mr. KERR. I yield for a question. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator from 
Oklahoma asks who in authority or who, 
in judgment, might have passed on this 
question. Is the Senator acquainted with 
a Dr. Lewis J. Moormen, of Oklahoma, 
who headed the American Medical As- 
sociation committee which, in 1949, rec- 
ommended the transfer of the medical 
care of the Navaho-Hopi Indians to the 
Public Health Service, and does the Sen- 
ator—— 

Mr. KERR. If the Senator wishes me 
to answer his question, let me say that 
I have a one-track mind, and 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I realize the Sen- 
ator might not know this doctor offhand, 
and I realize there are many doctors in 
Oklahoma. I wish to get into the Recorp 
the names of two rather prominent 
Oklahoma doctors who have been very 
instrumental in this recommendation. 
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Mr. KERR. I should like to ask the 
Senator at that point if they represent 
the Indians. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am not in posi- 
tion to say. I would not say they repre- 
sent them, because I do not know. 

Mr. KERR. Does the Senator have 
any information that they or anyone else 
have said they are speaking for the 
Indians? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. No; nor do I wish 
the Senator to infer that. The two 
sources I am quoting are Oklahoma 
doctors. 

Mr. KERR. Did they make statements 
with reference to this bill? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. This particular 
doctor made a statement with reference 
to the bill which was introduced by the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. THYE], 
which is substantially the same as this 
bill. 

Mr. KERR. But they have made no 
statement with reference to this par- 
ticular bill? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. No. But the gen- 
eral purpose of the proposal has not 
changed, I may say, since it was first 
conceived approximately 12 or 14 years 
ago. 

Dr. Shepherd, who is chairman of the 
committee on tuberculosis among In- 
dians, of the National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation, in February 1953, recom- 
mended support of the Thye bill. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, the ob- 
servations of the Senator from Arizona 
illustrate what I am speaking against, 
namely, someone trying to do something 
for someone else which is not wanted, 
under the mistaken idea that it would 
be good for him. 

I have long been associated with the 
American Legion and other service or- 
ganizations in Oklahoma. One of the 
great problems we have had has been 
that of providing hospital facilities for 
the Indians. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. In a moment. 

It has long been recognized by doctors 
and other health authorities familiar 
with the Indians that often the Indians 
do better in an environment with which 
they are familiar, or which permits them 
to be at home, without hospital facilities, 
rather than to require them to go to 
some other area or some other State, 
where they might benefit by modern hos- 
pital facilities. 

The Indian health service, Mr. Pres- 
ident, is not for inanimate people. It is 
not for unconscious persons, or for per- 
sons who have already departed this life. 
It is for persons who are conscious, who 
are capable of thinking for themselves, 
and a part of whose total personality is 
mental. We should not refuse to recog- 
nize that it is vitally necessary to op- 
erate on a basis which is harmonious to 
the patient, if the best results are to be 
obtained. I say to the distinguished 
Senator from Arizona, and other spon- 
sors of the bill, that mental hazards and 
dangers would be created which would 
have worse effect upon the patients than 
could be compensated for by the benefits 
they would receive from any improve- 
ments which might be made available 
to them in the physical hospital facili- 
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ties; and I deny that there would be any 
such improvements. 

The Indian citizens of Oklahoma ap- 
pointed representatives to come to Wash- 
ington to oppose the passage of the bill. 
They pleaded that the transfer of facili- 
ties not be inflicted upon them. Those 
who came were among our finest citizens. 
They are worthy of the confidence of 
the Senate. Their standing and recog- 
nition are such that it can be accepted 
as a fact that they are representative 
of the views of the Indians of Oklahoma, 
and also of the people of Oklahoma as a 
whole. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I urge that 
the Senate defeat the measure. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, before the 
Senator from Oklahoma leaves the 
Chamber, I should like to ask him if he 
is entirely satisfied with the health serv- 
ice which is now afforded the Indians of 
the Nation. 

Mr. KERR. I am not in a position to 
answer that question in the affirmative, 
but I may say to my good friend, the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota, 
that I am thoroughly and firmly con- 
vinced that the bill would impair the 
health service afforded to the Indians, 
rather than improve it. 

Mr. THYE. I was the author of the 
bill which was introduced in the Senate. 

Mr. KERR. Does the Senator from 
Minnesota wish to ask me another ques- 
tion? 

Mr. THYE. Yes, before the Senator 
leaves the floor. 

I desire to inform the Senator from 
Oklahoma that we in Minnesota are 
endeavoring to improve the health serv- 
ices, health facilities, and care of the 
Indians. That was the reason why I 
introduced a bill similar to House bill 
303. 

Dr. A. J. Chesley is the executive officer 
and secretary of the Minnesota State 
Department of Health. He has served in 
that capacity for a great number of 
years, and is looked upon as one of the 
best State health officers in the Nation. 
He, together with many other persons 
who are vitally interested in the well- 
being of the Indian, as well as of all 
other citizens of the State and Nation, 
made recommendations which led me to 
prepare the bill I introduced. The bill 
now being considered is a House bill, and 
is almost identical with the bill I in- 
troduced for myself and on behalf of 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER] in 1953. Our 
purpose in introducing the bill was to 
try to improve the health service and 
the health facilities of the Indians. 

If the Senator from Oklahoma feels 
that the Indians of his State have the 
type of health service they desire, and 
that it is as good as could be hoped for, 
then, of course, the Senator is right in 
objecting to the bill. But after many 
years of interest in the care and well- 
being of the Indians, through the es- 
tablishment of various types of hospitals 
and other health facilities which have 
been made available, I am not satisfied. 
I think that improvements can be made, 
and I believe the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare probably could 
do the work better than it has been done 
in the past. I am perfectly willing to 
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authorize that Department, through the 
proposed legislation, to assume that 
responsibility. 

I am quite certain that with the co- 
operation of the State and county health 
officers in every State of the Union, more 
especially, of course, in States which 
have large Indian populations, it will be 
possible to improve upon the facilities 
for the care of the health of the In- 
dians, because it will then be possible to 
provide them with the same attention 
we now give to the health and welfare 
of the other races of people of the Nation. 

This is what led me to introduce the 
bill. I had no intention of stepping 
backward, so to speak, in the care of the 
health of the people in general, or of the 
Indians in particular. I wanted to go 
forward, acting upon the recommenda- 
tions of the physicians and the welfare 
officials who have had some concern that 
Indian children, Indian mothers, and 
Indians in general were not receiving the 
same standard of medical and hospital 
care as is being afforded other citizens 
of the States. That is what led the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska and myself to intro- 
duce the bill and to endeavor to secure 
its enactment. 

I am not only disturbed but I am very 
much concerned about the opposition 
which has been so ably expressed by the 
Senator from Oklahoma, because I would 
rather have the Senator from Oklahoma 
join in trying to improve the welfare of 
the Indians of his State, as we are trying 
to do in Minnesota. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I thank 
my good friend from Minnesota. There 
is no finer gentleman or abler Member 
of the Senate. 

Mr. THYE. The Senator from Okla- 
homa is too complimentary. 

Mr. KERR. There is no one whom I 
would be happier to join in working for 
an objective which was mutually desired. 
But I must say to the Senator from Min- 
nesota that when I must choose between 
joining him in a pleasurable excursion 
into and an exploration of personal re- 
lationships and friendly attitudes, and 
representing from 150,000 to 175,000 cit- 
izens of my State, who have an entirely 
opposite viewpoint, I am compelled to 
stay with the citizens of my State. 

I may say to the Senator from Min- 
nesota that his discussion of the bill is in 
the same pattern as that which has been 
followed by other Senators who are in 
favor of the bill. The Senator from Min- 
nesota is not an Indian. I do not say he 
is not an able representative of the In- 
dians of his State. I know that he in- 
tends to be, but I wish to say to him that, 
in view of the fact that the bill deals 
with Indians and affects Indians, I have 
the conviction that they are entitled to 
be considered and to have a voice. 

While I am glad to have the opinion 
of eminent medical authority, while I 
am glad to have the objective observa- 
tions on the ideals entertained by Mem- 
bers of the Senate, I must say that when 
it comes to applying them to the citizens 
of my State, I am even more persuaded 
by the reaction of those citizens. I 
shall not dispute the fact that the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota is convinced the 
enactment of the proposed legislation 
would be better for the Indians. It re- 
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minds me a little bit, Mr. President, of 
what my blessed mother used to say to 
me when she was either restraining me 
from doing something or punishing me 
for something I had done. She always 
assured me it hurt her worse than it did 
me, but that did not ease the pain that 
came to me in the operation. The dif- 
ference between that illustration and 
the situation before the Senate is that 
the Indians of Oklahoma are just as 
smart as anybody else. They are just as 
well educated. They are an integral 
part of our citizenship. They are just 
as capable of having a voice in what 
they want and what will promote their 
welfare as any other citizens of my 
State. I wish to say to the great Sena- 
tor from Minnesota that I am not quite 
sure but what their judgment about 
what is good for them is nearly as good 
as is the judgment of the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

In view of their determined and, so 
far as I know, unanimous opposition to 
the proposed legislation, and in view of 
my recognition not only of their ability 
to judge for themselves, but of their 
right to judge for themselves, I urge the 
Senate not to pass legislation which the 
Indians will regard as being an inflic- 
tion upon them and an impairment of 
their position and their rights instead 
of a benefit for them. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will remain on the floor a few 
more minutes, I shall try humbly to 
state my opinion as to why I am sup- 
porting the proposed legislation. I 
know that I cannot do it as eloquently as 
could the Senator from Oklahoma. I 
wish I could, because it would give me a 
great deal of pleasure at times to banter 
words back and forth with the Senator 
from Oklahoma. However, I have no 
such ability. All I can do is plod along 
and state why I have a strong feeling, 
even though some of the Indian people 
of my State may say they do not like the 
proposed legislation 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
AITKEN in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Minnesota yield to the Senator 
from Oklahoma? 

Mr. THYE. Let me finish my thought. 
I was kind enough to listen to the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma. I should like to 
state my thought to the Senator. I 
visited the Indian reservations of my 


State. I went through the surgical 
rooms. I went through the hospital 
wards. I looked at the children, I 


looked at the medical facilities and the 
hospital facilities which were available. 
I said to myself that I thanked God that 
I had an opportunity to try to render a 
service to these people which would im- 
prove their lot. Isat down with men who 
had made a lifetime study of not only 
welfare matters, but of the science of 
medicine. I sat down with men who had 
joined with those from other States in 
an organization which was giving study 
to how they could improve the condition 
of the Indians, not only regarding educa- 
tion and medical care, but regarding 
taking care of Indian orphans. 

After long study and conferences, ob- 
servations on reservations, visits to hos- 
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pitals, and other studies insofar as the 
care of Indians was concerned, the group 
of men made the recommendations 
which are embodied in the bill which the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER] 
and I introduced in 1953, and which 
Representative Jupp cosponsored at a 
later time. It is the legislative proposal, 
with the objectives which I have stated, 
which is now before the Senate. The 
purpose is to improve the health meas- 
ures which are now being taken to assist 
the Indians. The Senator from Okla- 
homa is just as responsible as is any 
other citizen of this country for the care 
which is being given the Indians, the 
orphan Indians, and the Indians who 
need hospitalization. The Senator from 
Oklahoma is among those who vote not 
only the funds, but to authorize the 
Indian Bureau of the Interior Depart- 
ment to take certain action both with 
respect to health measures and the gen- 
eral care of the Indians. 

After having visited the reservations 
and made a study of the hospital and 
medical care available to the Indians, it 
was my concern that something be done 
to improve conditions which we have im- 
posed on the Indians by our domination 
over them. That is the objective which 
is embodied in the bill. 

If the Senator from Oklahoma does 
not want to support the bill designed to 
improve the situation existing with re- 
gard to the Indians in his State, I think 
he should offer constructive suggestions 
by offering to amend the bill. The In- 
dians need the consideration of the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma as well as my con- 
sideration, because legislatively the In- 
dians have been under the supervision of 
Congress for a great many years. We 
have not done enough for them. I am 
trying to help them by having enacted 
the bill which the Senator from Nebraska 
and I introduced. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Minne- 
sota underrates himself and exaggerates 
my ability in his praise of me. Iappreci- 
ate what he has said, and I should like to 
make an observation about it. I have 
often been in discussion and debate with 
the Senator on the floor of the Senate, 
and he has often expressed the desire 
to be able to express himself, and so forth 
and so on, in the way the Senator from 
Oklahoma does. I have a little doubt 
of the degree of the intensity of his 
desire because, complimentary as he has 
been to me on so many occasions, so far 
as I can remember, there has not yet 
been one occasion when I persuaded him 
to join me in my viewpoint; and I must 
say that my failure ever to persuade the 
Senator from Minnesota convinces me 
that either I am not so persuasive as 
he has indicated, or that he is not so 
receptive as he ought to be. 

The Senator from Minnesota indicated 
in his remarks something I know he did 
not mean when he made some state- 
ments which almost carried the implica- 
tion that the Senator from Oklahoma 
either ought to learn more about what 
the situation is among the Indian popu- 
lation of Oklahoma or do something 
more than he is doing about it. What he 
has stated, Mr. President, is equivalent 
to pleading guilty to fleeing from the 
arms of one Federal agency, which he 
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castigates, into the arms of another, 
which he praises. I cannot conceive of 
such an inconsistent position. If the 
services provided by the Government in 
the way of health facilities for Indians 
are inadequate, whose fault is it? Is it 
the Indians’ fault? I should like to ask 
the Senator from Minnesota a question. 
If, through the years, the Indians have 
been neglected and mistreated by an in- 
strumentality of their Government, what 
right would they have to expect that 
Utopia would open to them if they were 
compelled to be embraced by or move 
into the sphere of operation and in- 
fluence of another Federal agency? 

Mr. President, such a concept does not 
hold water or anything else. I repeat, 
if there is anything wrong with the 
health facilities provided by the Indian 
service, let us improve them. That is 
what the Indians want. 

I say they are as much entitled to have 
their opinions, wishes, and convictions of 
what their rights are, considered on the 
floor of the Senate as are Senators to 
have their idealistic concepts and objec- 
tives considered. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Oklahoma yield 
before he leaves the floor? 

Mr. KERR. I have yielded the floor. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Would the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma care to remain a 
second, to yield to me for a question? 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Ari- 
zona is exaggerating a little, because I 
doubt that there is anything he could 
either say or do in a second. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I doubt that 
there is anything I could do during the 
remainder of the session to change the 
Senator’s mind. 

However, some of the remarks made 
by the senior Senator from Oklahoma 
would seem to me to imply that those 
of us who advocate this step, against 
the wishes of the Senator from Okla- 
homa, know nothing about the situation 
of the Indians in our States. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I should 
like to say 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
has the Senator from Oklahoma yielded 
the floor? 

Mr. KERR. If I am going to stay 
ae I am going to make an observa- 

on. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
have not yielded for that purpose. I 
wish to make a statement. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Ari- 
zona asked me if I would yield for a 
second. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, 
Busu in the chair). The Chair rules 
that the Senator from Oklahoma has 
the floor, and that he yielded for a 
question. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. That is not my 
interpretation of the situation, Mr. 
President; but I glady accept the Chair’s 
ruling. 

Mr. KERR. On that basis, Mr. 
President, I wish to make a statement in 
response to the question of the Senator 
from Arizona, and before he asks an- 
other question. 

The Senator from Arizona asked 
whether the Senator from Oklahoma 
meant to imply that the Senator from 
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Arizona knew nothing. I wish to say 
that is a slight exaggeration—but not 
very great. 

Now I yield for another question, if 
the Senator from Arizona wishes to ask 
one. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator from 
Oklahoma how many years he spent 
living on the reservations with the In- 
dians of his State? 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I cannot 
tell whether that is a question seeking 
information or one seeking to impeach 
my private life. I must say I should like 
to have the Senator from Arizona be 
more specific in his question. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Oklahoma has not 
only implied but he has rather openly 
stated that he doubts that the Senator 
from Arizona knows what he is talking 
about when he talks about Indian 
health. 

I should like to tell the Senator from 
Oklahoma that although I do not pro- 
fess to be a thorough expert on the In- 
dians, I have lived on, and still maintain 
a residence on the Navaho Reservation. 
I have ministered to the Indians there 
as best I could, in view of my limited 
knowledge of first aid. So I think I 
speak with some knowledge of them. 
In fact, I think I speak with as much 
knowledge as does the Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

There is no need to get into a personal 
argument on this subject. 

Mr. KERR. Then let us avoid it. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator 
from Oklahoma has represented the In- 
dians of his State as not wanting this 
program. I believe the Senator from 
Arizona has as much right to represent 
the Indians of his State as wanting it. 

In this connection, I wish to make one 
point. However, I shall not state it in 
the form of a question; and then we can 
end this. 

Mr. KERR. Then, Mr. President, I 
yield the floor. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
on the Papago Reservation, in my State, 
the average life expectancy of an Indian 
baby is 17 years, whereas the average 
life expectancy of white persons living 
in the United States is 68 years. 

What I wished to ask the Senator from 
Oklahoma was whether those figures in- 
dicate, in his opinion, that the Indians 
have been receiving good medical serv- 
ice, or whether those Indians have a 
right to take the position that, after 
years of this health service, perhaps 
there is a better solution to the health 
problems of the Indians of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, inasmuch as the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma has left the floor, I 


shall complete the record of this debate 
with that statement. 


I now yield the floor. 


REVISION OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
LAWS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 8300) to revise the in- 
ternal revenue laws of the United States. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment to the pend- 
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ing bill, and ask that it be printed and 
lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be printed and lie on 
the table. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment to House bill 
8300, and ask that it be printed and lie 
on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be printed and lie on 
the table. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from 
Georgia. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Beall Cordon Payne 
Bennett Daniel Smith, N. J. 
Bowring Fulbright Thye 
Bricker Gore Upton 
Bush Jenner Williams 
Butler, Md. Johnson, Tex. 

Chavez Knowland 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is not present. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I move that 
the Sergeant at Arms be directed to re- 
quest the presence of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. 
ANDERSON, Mr. BARRETT, Mr. BRIDGES, 
Mr. BURKE, Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska, Mr. 
BYRD, Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. CARLSON, Mr. 
Case, Mr. CLEMENTS, Mr. Cooper, Mr. 
CRIPPA, Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. Dovuctas, Mr. 
Dorr, Mr. DworsHak, Mr. FERGUSON, Mr. 
FLANDERS, Mr. FREAR, Mr. GEORGE, Mr. 
GILLETTE, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. GREEN, 
Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. HENDRICKSON, Mr. HEN- 
NINGS, Mr. HICKENLOOPER, Mr. HILL, Mr. 
HOLLAND, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. IvEs, Mr. 
Jackson, Mr. JoHnson of Colorado, Mr. 
JouNnston of South Carolina, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY, Mr. Kerr, Mr. KILGORE, Mr. 
KUCHEL, Mr. LANGER, Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. 
LENNON, Mr. Lonc, Mr. MacGnuson, Mr. 
Martin, Mr. MAYBANK, Mr. McCarran, 
Mr. MILLIKIN, Mr. Morse, Mr. Murray, 
Mr. NEELY, Mr. Pastore, Mr. POTTER, Mr. 
PuRTELL, Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. RUSSELL, 
Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. SCHOEPPEL, Mr. 
SMATHERS, Mrs. SMITH of Maine, Mr. 
STENNIS, Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. WATKINS, 
Mr. WELKER and Mr. Loud entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 


PROPAGANDA RELATING TO THE 
PRESIDENT'S POSITION ON FARM 
PRICE SUPPORTS 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, one of 
the choicest bits of false propaganda 
going the rounds today is the charge 
that during the campaign of 1952 Presi- 
dent Eisenhower at Kasson, Minn., 
promised the farmers that he was fo 
90-percent support prices for basic agri- 
cultural commodities and eventually for 
100 percent. 
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This bit of propaganda is broadcast 
in such a way, particularly throughout 
the States of the Mississippi-Missouri 
Rivers watershed, as to lead farmers to 
believe the President actually made such 
a promise. 

It is time that this libel on the Presi- 
dent's words is brought into the open. 

Before making the Kasson speech, 
President Eisenhower was very careful 
to word it so that it could not be mis- 
taken as a promise to carry on rigid 
supports after the crop year of 1954. 

There was no misconception among 
the Democrats in the fall of 1952 as to 
what the President said and meant. 

A month before election the Demo- 
cratic Committee for Agricultural Prog- 
ress put a publication called Agricul- 
tural Progress Newsletter in the mailbox 
of virtually every farmer in the United 
States. 

In this October issue the farmers were 
repeatedly told that President Eisen- 
hower was not for rigid 90-percent sup- 
ports. 

I will quote some of these statements 
which appeared in this publication for 
October 1952: 


The Republicans passed their price-sup- 
port law in 1948 during the GOP-controlled 
80th Congress. It was the notorious 60- to 
90-percent sliding scale, with a new parity 
formula. The 1948 act is defended in the 
present Republican platform. Although 
agreeing to keep the present supports for 
2 years, General Eisenhower has not moved 
on his party's long-time low-support posi- 

n. 


3 Again, I quote from the same publica- 
ion: 


The Republican Party’s farm record was 
thrown into the political campaign by Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower when he made the 
claim at Kansas City that the GOP has “over- 
whelmingly supported” the present farm pro- 
gram. 

The general tried again to create this im- 
pression when he declared at Kasson, Minn., 
that he and the Republican Party “stand 
behind the price-support laws now on the 
books“ —a statement widely misinterpreted 
as endorsement of 90 percent supports. Ac- 
tually it means sliding scale after 1954. 


Still again I quote from this Demo- 
cratic campaign publication: 


Beyond defense of the 60 percent to 90 per- 
cent law, the Republican platform makes no 
Federal price-support commitment. 

General Eisenhower has himself avoided 
a basic statement on his price-support view 
by declaring that he and the Republican 
Party support the present farm law. The 
present farm law, unless amended, will slide 
farm price supports down into the basement 
after 1954. 

The words “the present farm law” are 
in capital letters. And still again we find 
this statement: 


The Republican 80th Congress passed a 
farm law with a 60 percent to 90 percent 
sliding scale of price supports. Under that 
law, mandatory supports for wheat would be 
down to $1.27 per bushel today. Corn price 
supports could go as low as 97 cents a bushel. 
Cotton supports could drop to 20 cents. 
The Republican 1952 platform defends this 
sliding-scale law, laden with economic dis- 
aster for the farmers. 


The last sentence is in capital letters: 
And, finally, we read this: 


Senator Taft recently announced that he 
and General Eisenhower are in accord on do- 


1954 


mestic policy. He specifically mentioned 
farm policy. Taft is a sliding-scale advocate. 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Vermont yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. I was wondering if the 
Senator was going to speak with ref- 
erence to the speech the President made 
at Brookings, S. Dak. I will say to the 
Senator that the statement being quoted 
through the Dakotas and in the Missouri 
Basin disturbed the farmers of South 
Dakota probably more than did the 
speech at Kasson, Minn. 

Mr. AIKEN. I did not intend to quote 
from that speech. It was my under- 
standing that it was an extemporaneous 
speech and was interpreted by those 
present to mean whatever they said it 
meant. I am quoting from comments by 
the Democratic Farm Progress Commit- 
tee on the President’s speech at Kasson, 
3 I have some other quotations 
also. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Vermont yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to finish 
my statement, but I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. DANIEL. Is the Senator from 
Vermont going to quote, also, from Re- 
publican Party information sheets which 
were issued with reference to the Presi- 
dent’s stand on the farm program? Aft- 
er reading his interpretation of the 
Democratic campaign committee’s com- 
ments, does the Senator intend to tell us 
about what the Republican campaign 
committee published with reference to 
the President’s position on the farm pro- 
gram? 

Mr, AIKEN. I will say to my friend 
from Texas that when I finish what I 
have to say he will find that I am cast- 
ing no reflection whatsoever upon the 
Democratic Party and the Democratic 
management. Iam simply quoting from 
their official publication which stated 
time and again that President Eisen- 
hower was not for high rigid supports, 
warning farmers that if they voted for 
General Eisenhower they must expect 
him to support flexible price supports. 

Mr. DANIEL. My recollection is that 
in some of the Eisenhower campaign ma- 
terial an explanation was made of the 
candidate’s position which would lead 
some persons, and which did lead the 
junior Senator from Texas, to under- 
stand that he, Mr. Eisenhower, favored 
the continuation of the present farm 
program. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have never seen such 
material, although I do not say that in 
some areas of the country it did not exist. 
But I have never seen it. I have simply 
read excerpts from the Democratic docu- 
ment which was put into the mailbox 
of every farmer in the United States, I 
believe, just prior to the 1952 election. 

In the face of this clear understand- 
ing by the opposition as to what Gen- 
eral Eisenhower meant when he spoke 
to the farmers at Kasson, Minn., on Sep- 
tember 6, 1952, it is only the sheerest 
hypocrisy that prompts opponents of the 
President’s farm program today to 
charge that he promised high rigid sup- 
ports during his campaign. 

For the first time in a presidential elec- 
tion the issues were clear cut. 
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The Democrats promised to continue 
high rigid supports. The Republicans 
campaigned for flexible supports. 

Every one of the great Midwest farm 
States voted for Candidate Eisenhower. 

What about those organizations that 
are doing all they possibly can to em- 
barrass the Eisenhower administration 
and who, likewise, are misrepresenting 
the President’s position in the fall of 
1952? 

Of all these organizations undertaking 
the harassment of the President, none is 
more vocal than the National Farmers 
Union and its affiliates. 

Let us see how the Farmers Union in- 
terpreted the President’s remarks at 
Kasson in the fall of 1952. 

On September 12, only 6 days after the 
President made his speech, the weekly 
report of the National Farmers Union 
distributed under the title of “Farmers 
Union in Washington” had this to say: 

Eisenhower did not commit himself at all 
to a Government guaranty of full parity, 
as many newsmen reported. On the con- 
trary his crack at “earning” their fair share 
was a direct slur at the very principle of 
price supports. 


The words “Eisenhower did not com- 
mit himself” are in capital letters so that 
they could not be missed, and the words 
“was a direct slur at the very principle 
of price supports” are underlined. 

The Farmers Union Herald, under 
date of October 6, 1952, advised its 
readers as follows: 

It is becoming clear that General Eisen- 
hower has had to go beyond his party’s 
platform to some extent on the question of 
price supports and on the issue of punitive 
taxes against farm co-ops. 

In the case of price supports he has said 
he is in agreement with the action of Con- 
gress last June in continuing 90 percent 
farm price supports until the end of 1954. 
He has not said that he would favor 90 per- 
cent or higher supports after that date. 


So it can be seen what the clear under- 
standing of the Farmers Union and its 
associates was at that time. 

Mr. President, in the light of these 
positive statements, made in the fall of 
1952, how can the same organization, 
even though dedicated to the defeat of 
the Eisenhower farm program, put forth 
such unmitigated false assertions as it 
is doing today? 

Do they think that if an accusation 
is made often enough and shouted loud 
enough, and is exaggerated enough, it 
will begin to sound like the truth to the 
thousands of farmers who are supposed 
to become agitated by it? 

In several States of the Northwest, Mr. 
President, the Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Association, a close ally of the 
National Farmers Union, has distributed 
propaganda intended to make the farm- 
ers believe that the adoption of President 
Eisenhower's farm program would re- 
duce their income between 40 and 50 
percent next year. 

Such propaganda, Mr. President, is 
intended to divert the blame from those 
who are really responsible for the re- 
duced income of the wheat farmer. 

The wheat farmer of the Northwest 
is in trouble and will probably have to 
take a reduction in income perhaps for 
2 or 3 years more. 
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The responsibility for this reduction, 
however, can be placed squarely at the 
door of those who now seek to blame 
the President and Secretary Benson for 
the fruits of their own folly. 

They are the ones that insisted upon 
high rigid supports and the use of an 
obsolete parity formula. 

They are the ones that insisted upon 
control measures which now prevent 
many farmers from planting enough to 
make a living. 

The President seeks to take the wheat 
farmer out of this predicament at the 
earliest possible moment. 

With the adoption of his program by 
Congress, the grain farmer can look for- 
ward to a fairly early ending of stringent 
controls. 

The 30 percent or more reduction in 
planting which the wheat farmer must 
sustain this year—and probably next 
year—is a direct result of the high rigid 
supports and use of the old parity for- 
mula which the National Farmers Union 
and its collaborators succeeded in retain- 
ing on the statutes, 

Millions of acres of wheat are now 
being grown in noncommercial areas of 
the United States which never would 
have been grown had it not been for the 
incentive of high rigid Government 
guaranties. 

Had it not been for this guaranty, 
the wheat farmer of Kansas, Montana, 
and other States would undoubtedly be 
planting a normal acreage this year and 
receiving a much higher income than he 
is likely to receive under the program 
now in effect, a program which the Eisen- 
hower administration had nothing to do 
with, and which it is trying to discard 
in favor of a workable plan. 

Mr. President, there seems to be no 
limit to the extent which the organiza- 
tion leaders dedicated to the harass- 
ment of President Eisenhower and Sec- 
retary Benson will go. 

At the annual meeting of the Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Association held 
at the St. Paul auditorium last Decem- 
ber, the large number of delegates gath- 
ered there heard a recording of the 
voice of President Eisenhower himself 
promise them what they might, in all 
fairness, interpret as full parity price 
for their grain. 

It is no wonder, Mr. President, that 
many farmers hearing the President 
promise them 100 percent of parity price 
in his own voice were likely subject for 
agitators to prey upon. 

I am told that the same recording 
used at the annual meeting of the 
Grain Terminal Association in St. Paul 
was also used over other radio stations 
controlled by this organization. 

In the December 20 issue of the St. 
Paul Pioneer Press, Mr. Alfred D. Sted- 
man, one of the Northwest’s most con- 
scientious agricultural writers, exposed 
the trick by which President Eisenhower, 
in his own voice, seemingly contradicted 
himself. 

Mr. Stedman pointed out how a re- 
cording of Mr. Eisenhower’s Kasson 
speech had been doctored by deleting 
words and sentences until an erroneous 
picture of his position was portrayed in 
his own voice, 
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This column shows exactly what words 
and sentences were omitted from the 
President’s speech at Kasson, Minn., in 
order to cause him to appear to be mak- 
ing a contradictory statement at the St. 
Paul meeting. 

I ask unanimous consent to have Mr. 
Stedman’s column printed in the Recorp 
in full at this point. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE VOICE or IKE 
(By Alfred D. Stedman) 


This administration, said President Eisen- 
hower in his Wednesday press conference, is 
one that believes in keeping its promises, 
and is going to try to do it in every way 
it can. 

But the President would have heard him- 
self challenged on that very point with a 
recording of his own voice as a witness, if 
he could have sat in the great farm audience 
in the St. Paul Auditorium on that day. The 
quotation from him was the widely publi- 
cized “golden promise,” as it now is called, 
referring to full parity of farm income, taken 
from his famous farm campaign speech at 
Kasson, Minn., on September 6, 1952. 

All the first part of that promise to back 
a 2-year extension of legal price supports 
was quoted correctly. But then the voice 
ran right on as if still talking about legal 
price supports. Omission of two paragraphs 
and parts of a third obscured a change by 
Mr. Eisenhower to the new subject of long- 
run help for farmers in getting parity from 

. their own earnings instead of from the Goy- 
ernment, 

Below is the version of Mr. Eisenhower's 
statement as presented in printed form to 
the Farmers Union GTA audience in the 
auditorium and as recorded in a continuous 
transcription of his yoice. Following are the 
statements as he made them at Kasson, with 
the omitted parts printed in brackets: 

“And here and now, without any ‘ifs’ or 
‘buts’ I say to you that I stand behind— 
and the Republican Party stands behind— 
the price-support laws now on the books. 
This includes the amendment of the basic 
farm act, passed by votes of both parties in 
Congress, to continue through 1954 the price 
supports on the basic commodities at 90 per- 
cent of parity. 

“These price supports are only fair to the 
farmer to underwrite the exceptional risk he 
is now taking. They are a legal and moral 
commitment which must be upheld. * * * 
I firmly believe that agriculture is entitled 
to a fair, full share of the national income— 
and a fair share is not merely 90 percent 
of parity but full parity.” 

Following is the President’s statement with 
the omissions shown in brackets: 

“And here and now, without any ‘ifs’ or 
‘buts,’ I say to you that I stand behind 
and the Republican Party stands behind— 
the price-support laws now on the books. 
This includes the amendment of the basic 
farm act, passed by votes of both parties in 
Congress, to continue through 1954 the price 
supports on the basic commodities at 90 per- 
cent of parity. 

“These price supports are only fair to the 
farmer to underwrite the exceptional risk he 
is now taking. They are a legal and moral 
commitment which must be upheld. 

We now have at least 2 years in which to 
plan ahead. We must use this valuable time 
to figure out sound means and methods of 
maintaining and expanding both security 
and opportunities in agriculture. We must 
mobilize all of the brains in agriculture— 
farmers, your farm organization leaders, 
your farm-wise legislators, your agricultural 
specialists and research workers—to join 
with us to build and improve our long range 
farm policies and programs. 
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„Our goal will be sound, farmer-run pro- 
grams that safeguard agriculture—but do 
not regiment you, do not put the Federal 
Government in charge of your farms. We 
must by using good old-fashioned horse 
sense, figure out sound methods of main- 
taining agriculture’s freedom to shift pat- 
terns of production without losing the basic 
protections to which agriculture is entitled.] 

“I firmly believe that agriculture is entitled 
to a fair, full share of the national income 
[and it must be a policy of Government to 
help agriculture achieve this goal in ways 
that minimize Government control and pro- 
tect farmers’ independence. All I know of 
farmers convinces me that they would rather 
earn their fair share than have it as a Gov- 
ernment handout.] 

“And a fair share is not merely 90 percent 
of parity—but full parity.” 

How about having parity for Presidents? 
The fine old principle of equality could be 
extended to them. Parity could mean a fair 
share in the American right to be judged 
according to actual deeds and words. 

Goodness knows that, with decisions and 
speeches coming thick and fast, Presidents 
have abundant chance to do and say things 
which will be widely debated among Ameri- 
cans who are, and ever will be, free to criti- 
cise. But should not parity for Presidents 
mean basing criticisms on what they really 
say, without alteration by omission or other- 
wise? Not merely 90 percent either, but full 
parity for Presidents. 


Mr. AIKEN. The Northwest farmer 
owes Mr. Stedman a debt of gratitude 
for his exposure of such a masterpiece 
of trickery which might otherwise have 
succeeded to a greater degree. 

The general manager of the Grain 
Terminal Association advised me this 
spring that the recording had been bor- 
rowed from the Columbia Broadcasting 
System and had been broadcast over 
station WCCO, of Minneapolis, by Com- 
mentator Cedric Adams, a popular news- 
caster, and a strong Eisenhower sup- 
porter. 

As it seemed incredible to me that a 
reputable radio station like WCCO would 
deliberately doctor a recording of the 
President’s, I looked into the matter 
further. 

Under date of June 8, 1954, I received 
a letter from WCCO which, in my opin- 
ion, clears that station of any complicity 
in the matter and fixes full responsibility 
both to the farmers of the Northwest 
and to the law squarely on the Grain 
Terminal Association. 

I will read an excerpt from this letter: 

This station received a request from the 
advertising agency in St. Paul, which han- 
dles the Grain Terminal Association ac- 
count, for a dubbing from the recording in 
our files of the speech given by presidential 
candidate, Dwight Eisenhower, at Kasson, 
Minn., in 1952. Mr. Luther Weaver, head of 
the agency, telephoned Mr. Robert McKin- 
sey, our program director, read the cues 
for the opening and closing of this particu- 
lar quotation to Mr. McKinsey, and it was 


an excerpt (about 1 minute in length) 
which we dubbed and sent to them. 

Mr. Weaver gave no indication as to what 
use would be made of this record. and it 
was sometime later that we learned that it 
was being broadcast on other stations in 
connection with the GTA program. 

WCCO broadcast the Eisenhower speech 
in its entirety at the time it was delivered 
at Kasson, then broadcast portions of it 
along with portions of a speech delivered 
the same day at Kasson by Governor Adlai 
Stevenson. This composite program was 


carried later that night, but the portions in 
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which the candidates referred to their sup- 
port price proposals were not edited in any 
way. 


In other words, it was shown clearly 
that the transcription used by the Grain 
Terminal Association was doctored, and 
was not the one which Cedric Adams had 
used in his broadcast over station 
WCCO, as I have been advised. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is not the Grain 
Terminal Association a subdivision of 
the Farmers Union? 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not know exactly 
what the connection is, except to say 
that they work extremely closely to- 
gether. The Grain Terminal Associa- 
tion, I believe, is an association of the 
cooperative elevators, under one man- 
agement. Theoretically, I suppose, the 
Grain Terminal Association is a farmers’ 
business organization, whereas the Na- 
tional Farmers Union appears to be 
something of another nature. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Has not the Farmers 
Union been represented by former Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Brannan, acting as a 
lobbyist? 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not know what his 
capacity is. I understand that he and 
several of his stalwart supporters and 
associates in the Department of Agri- 
culture are today employed by the 
National Farmers Union. 

Mr. President, I do not like to do what 
I have to do today, but we cannot let 
the type of propaganda which has 
fiooded the North Central States go 
unchallenged. 

More than the price of wheat is 
involved. 

During recent months I have received 
several hundred communications from 
farmers in these States asking for sup- 
ports at 100 percent of parity for their 
crops. 

The farmers are good people. They 
work hard for a living. They are de- 
voted to their country. They are alarmed 
and disturbed today. They are being 
told that President Eisenhower has de- 
ceived them; that Secretary Benson is 
against them and intends to take away 
their income. 

They have not been told the truth. 

Our job, Mr. President, is to get the 
truth to them. 

As Democrats and Republicans, we 
must work to do this, for it is not now 
a party matter. 

We must and will work out a farm 
program which will enable the farmers 
to recover from the damage already 
done. 

We must not let the farmers of Amer- 
ica become pawns of Government. 

Agriculture must be made free and 
ae i a and prosperous at the same 

e. 
To achieve this is our purpose. 


EXTENSION OF TRADE AGREEMENTS 
ACT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate a message from the House of 
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Representatives announcing its action on 
certain amendments of the Senate to 
House bill 9474, which was read as fol- 
lows: 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. S., 
June 28, 1954. 

Resolved, That the House concur in the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 1, to 
the bill (H. R. 9474) entitled “An act to 
extend the authority of the President to en- 
ter into trade agreements under section 350 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended,” with 
an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by said amendment insert: 

“Sec. 2. No action shall be taken pursuant 
to such section 350 to decrease the duty on 
any article if the President finds that such 
reduction would threaten domestic produc- 
tion needed for projected national defense 
requirements.” 

That the House concur in the amendment 
of the Senate No. 2, to said bill. 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, the 
amendment which was just read was the 
outcome of an amendment offered by the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] 
and which was sent by the Senate to 
the House. 'The House of Representa- 
tives has considered the bill, has slightly 
modified the terms in which it came to 
it, and has agreed to the bill in the modi- 
fied form. 

The matter has been discussed with 
the minority leader and with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE]. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] the 
author of the original amendment, has 
stated that the form in which it now is 
worded is perfectly agreeable to him. 
Therefore, I move that the Senate con- 
cur in the amendment of the House to 
the amendment of the Senate. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Texas. 

Mr. DANIEL. Is it correct that the 
present wording simply represents a re- 
writing of the Symington amendment 
which was adopted by the Senate? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I think it does. 

Mr. DANIEL. The Senator is correct 
in stating that the Senator from Missouri 
and the minority leader have approved of 
er version substituted by the House. 

MILLIKIN. The Senator from 
ft told nie just a few moments ago 
that he approved it. I understand it has 
been submitted to the Senator from 
Georgia and that he is agreeable to it. 
So I do not believe there is any objection. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator explain in what respect the 
bill was modified, and the effect of the 
modification? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I think the Syming- 
ton amendment was a little more rigid 
than was desired by the executive de- 
partment, and a modification in the lan- 
guage was proposed. It was accepted by 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
and by the House, and was submitted to 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMING- 
ton], the author of the original amend- 
ment. It is now agreeable to him. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is it the Senator's 
view that the provision will permit great- 
er freedom of trade, or will it give power 
to restrict freedom of trade? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I do not know how 
it will operate, but it will not restrict 
trade any more than it was restricted in 
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the amendment which the Senate 
adopted. 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is an amend- 


ment which gives power to restrict im- 


ports into this country, is it not? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. It does that, but the 
Senator is asking me whether the effect 
will be to restrict or not restrict trade. 
I think that would depend on how the 
provision is applied. I would say the 
amendment now before the Senate is 
somewhat more liberal in its provisions 
than it originally was. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Knowing the view 
of the Senator from Colorado about in- 
ternational trade, and observing the 
alacrity with which he accepted the 
amendment, I assumed that the amend- 
ment gave authority to restrict imports 
into the country. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator is draw- 
ing some unwarranted implications, 
which I do not care to pursue at the 
moment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would have been 
happy to have the Senator from Colorado 
assure the Senate that was not the ef- 
fect of the amendment. I was hoping 
he would do so for the record. If the 
Senator does not choose to do So 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Iam resting my judg- 
ment on the statement that the amend- 
ment carries the substance of the Sym- 
ington amendment, that it was approved 
by the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee and the House of Representatives, 
that it has been approved by the lead- 
ership on the other side of the aisle, and 
I myself approve it. There was no 
alacrity about my action in approving it. 
I had known about it for more than 5 
or 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Colorado to concur in 
the amendment of the House to the 
amendment of the Senate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, for 
the record, while I realize that I can- 
not stop the Senate’s agreeing to the mo- 
tion, I state that I do not favor it, as I 
did not favor the bill which was passed. 
While I cannot assure the Senator from 
Colorado of the effect of the amend- 
ment, I think it is a very vague amend- 
ment which will permit the placing of 
obstructions on imports into this coun- 
try if it is desired to use its provisions 
in that fashion. Although no one seems 
to be able to tell us what the effect of 
the language will now be, in its original 
form, as I recall, the amendment cer- 
tainly contained no standards which 
would enhance the flow of trade, nor was 
it designed to create a greater flow of 
trade into this country. So I oppose 
the amendment of the House to the 
Senate amendment. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The distinguished 
Senator from Colorado is entirely 
correct. I know it will warm the heart 
of the Senator from Arkansas to know 
that the new language promotes the 
possibility of foreign trade, because it 
eliminates the question of volume. 
Having sponsored the amendment, I 
should like to say to the Senator from 
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Arkansas that when it comes to national 
defense, we cannot eat our cake and 
have it, too. Either we should give the 
President enough authority so that price 
is not the final and only authority as to 
imports, or we should not give him that 
authority. This amendment gives him 
that authority. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator 
will yield, all I am saying is that the 
provision does not set any definite 
standards under the broad concept of 
anything which affects national security. 
Therefore, the President would have 
the power to exclude imports. It could 
mean that in the hands of one who was 
inclined to be highly protectionist prac- 
tically all imports into this country could 
be stopped. If that is what is intended 
to be done, that is one thing. I do not 
favor any further obstructions to im- 
ports into this country, because I think 
that is one of the principal obstacles to 
our friendly relations with the free peo- 
ple of the world today, and the reason 
why they are losing confidence in our 
leadership is that we do not want to 
agree to trade with them. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. This is 


permissive legislation. The President is 
given wide discretionary power. If the 
President does not exercise the discre- 
tion wisely in such a small matter as 
that covered by the amendment, when 
he has such power in time of war, then 
we are in bad shape. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Are the provisions 
of the bill effective only in time of war? 
They are effective now, are they not? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. They 
are effective when applied to national 
defense. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. At any time? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. At any 
time the President wishes to exercise the 
power. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I should like to 
ask the Senator if recently the Tariff 
Commission has not recommended high- 
er tariffs on several items. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes. 
the Tariff Commission makes recom- 
mendations to the President, and the 
President decides whether or not they 
shall be made effective. The President 
would decide whether the provisions em- 
bodied in the amendment should be 
made effective. It would be entirely 
discretionary with the President. If the 
President is not to be trusted, this kind 
of legislation is bad. If the President 
is to be trusted, no harm can come from 
such a provision, and I think the Presi- 
dent has to be trusted from a national- 
defense standpoint. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am not willing 
to say that I shall trust with unlimited 
power all Presidents elected in the fu- 
ture. I think Congress ought to retain 
power in this field. I do not say I do 
not trust the present President. As a 
matter of fact, President Eisenhower is 
considerably more liberal in the field of 
international trade, I may say, than is 
the Senate. 

But I was not thinking of it at this 
particular moment. However, I think 
it is a very broad grant of power. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Porrer in the chair). The question is 
on agrceing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Colorado that the Senate con- 
cur in the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the amendment of 
the Senate No. 1. 

The motion was agreed to. 


INSPECTION AND APPRAISAL PRO- 
CEDURE IN CONNECTION WITH 
VETERANS’ HOUSING PROGRAM 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, on 
May 27, 1954, as appears at pages 7267 
to 7271 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
that date, I made a statement in regard 
to the excessive fees that had been paid 
under the Veterans’ Administration to 
certain fee appraisers and fee compli- 
ance inspectors. In the course of that 
statement, I pointed out specific cases in 
which the ceiling of $1,000 a month had 
been exceeded on numerous occasions 
during the past 3 or 4 years. 


Immediately after making that state- 
ment, there appeared in the Detroit Free 
Press of May 30, 1954, an article entitled 
“Appraisers for VA Defended—Attack 
by Senator Called Inaccurate.” The 
article reads as follows: 


[From the Detroit Free Press, May 30, 1954] 


APPRAISERS FOR VA DEFENDED—ATTACK BY 
SENATOR CALLED INACCURATE 

Washington officials said Saturday that 
there are inaccuracies in the attack made by 
Senator WILLIAMS, Republican, of Delaware, 
on 18 Michigan home appraisers assigned by 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

WittraMs had said the appraisers received 
excessive fees in glaring disregard of the 
law for evaluating homes sold under the GI 
bill. 

The Washington spokesman said WILLIAMS 
apparently did not realize that the $1,000-a- 
month limit appraisers may receive for $5-a- 
house inspections did not become effective 
until September 17, 1951. 

Two appraisers accused by WILLIAMS were 
Henry C. Rohde, of 2270 Allard, Grosse Point 
and Edwin T. Salkowski, of 11815 Rosemary. 
Rohde was charged with receiving $19,535 in 
6 months in 1950, and Salkowski $19,210 for 
7 months in the same year. 

Although WILLIAMs also said it would be 
impossible for anyone to handle enough ap- 
praisals to earn the amounts charged to 
Rohde and Salkowski, it was not clear imme- 
diately if an appraiser could employ a staff 
and divide the work. 

The Washington sources also said WILLIAMS 
prepared his attack on the basis of a table 
supplied by the VA. The table showed only 
the number of assignments made by the VA 
to each appraiser. 

“The VA has no way of knowing how much 
the appraiser was paid,” the spokesman said, 
“since only the builder, the buyer, and the 
appraiser are involved. However, the limit 
for each job is $5.” 

Charges against 6 of the 18 appraisers 
named by WILLIAMS were based on the ap- 
praisals done in 1950, before the limitation 
was imposed. 3 

The only penalty for exceeding the limita- 
tion is censure. 


After reading the article I was very 
much concerned. I recognized that if 


there were inaccuracies in the statement 
I had the responsibility of correcting the 
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Record in respect to any of the indi- 
viduals involved. 

I immediately called Mr. Higley, Ad- 
ministrator of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, and advised him of the newspaper 
article. I received from Mr. Higley an 
emphatic denial that either he or any- 
one else in the Veterans’ Administration 
had issued any such statement as the 
one referred to in the article in the 
Detroit Free Press. However, later I was 
advised that Mr. Higley had been inac- 
curately informed on that point, and 
that a Mr. Thomas B. King, of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, in Washington, 
D. C., had issued the statement on which 
the article was based. 

I then discussed the matter with Mr. 
King; and I asked him to review my 
statement in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
and to point out any inaccuracies in it— 
with the promise that I would incorpo- 
rate in the Recorp, immediately on re- 
ceipt of a letter from him, his statement 
pointing out how I had erred. 

Mr. President, it has been exactly 1 
month since that time during which I 
have been waiting. I have had numerous 
conversations with officials of this 
agency, and each time they said they 
had not found any inaccuracies and that 
they were preparing a letter to that 
effect. 

Today, I received the letter dated June 
28, 1954. The letter says nothing. It 
neither points out any inaccuracies in 
my statement, nor does it say that my 
statement was correct. In fact, the let- 
ter comes closer to saying absolutely 
nothing than any letter I have ever re- 
ceived. The whole letter will be incor- 
porated, but first, I shail read one para- 
graph: 

Naturally, at this date Mr. King cannot re- 
call every particular of the resultant con- 
versation. However, Mr. King positively re- 
members that he advised the reporter that 
based on his (King’s) experience, Senator 
JOHN WILLIAMS was a very fair-minded indi- 
vidual, and that in his (King’s) opinion that 
if there were any inaccuracies in Senator 
WILLIAMS’ statements, it must be due to mis- 
understanding somewhere along the line. 


Mr. President, let me say that I was 
not asking for his opinion of me. 
Frankly, to judge from the letter, Mr. 
King’s opinion of me is slightly higher 
than my opinion of Mr. King. I had 
asked Mr. King to point out any inac- 
curacies in my statement, and after a 
1-month review, it seems strange to find 
that he has finally reached the conclu- 
sion that if there were any inaccuracies 
in my statement, they must be due to 
misunderstanding somewhere along the 
line. 

To keep the record straight I shall re- 
view this case from the beginning and 
ask unanimous consent to have all the 
correspondence printed in the RECORD. 
I desire to show that the statements I 
made on May 27, 1954, were based on in- 
formation I obtained right here in 
Washington, largely from the division 
headed by Mr. King. 

The first correspondence was with 
Col. Thomas H. Stilwell, manager of the 
Wilmington regional office of the Vet- 
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erans’ Administration, at Wilmington, 
Del. 

First, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have incorporated in the REC- 
orp the letter dated June 28, 1954, signed 
by Mr. Ralph H. Stone, Deputy Admin- 
istrator. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 28, 1954. 
Hon. JoHN J. WILLIAMS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR WILLIAMS: Following our 
discussion of June 22, 1954, in your office, I 
made it a point to check into information 
given to the press by TV representatives in 
response to inquiries received as a result of 
your floor discussion concerning the earn- 
ings of VA fee personnel. 

First of all, my check disclosed that the 
VA issued no official statement, nor other- 
wise made any voluntary or gratuitous re- 
lease of information on this subject. VA 
comment was limited strictly to answering 
specific inquiries from reporters. 

Most of the press inquiries were limited 
to requesting figures for other States similar 
to the State statistics given in your state- 
ment on the floor. These reporters were 
truthfully informed that the only State fig- 
ures available at that time were those which 
you had specifically asked us to compile. 

To the best of my knowledge, the only 
news story that carried any VA comment 
concerning your statement was one that ap- 
peared in the Detroit Free Press, a clipping 
of which is in your possession, 

It is believed that this particular story 
resulted from a telephonic contact made 
with Mr. T. B. King, Assistant Deputy Ad- 
ministrator for Loan Guaranty, by the Wash- 
ington correspondent for the Free Press. 
The correspondent first contacted Mr. Frank 
Hood, Associate Director of VA's Informa- 
tion Service, at Mr. Hood's home on a week- 
end. He was referred to Mr. King by Mr. 
Hood after he had asked to talk to some- 
one familiar with correspondence between 
the VA and your office. 

Naturally, at this date Mr. King cannot 
recall every particular of the resultant con- 
versation. However, Mr. King positively re- 
members that he advised the reporter that 
based on his (King’s) experience, Senator 
JoHN WILLIAMS was a very fair-minded in- 
dividual, and that in his (King’s) opinion 
that if there were any inaccuracies in Sena- 
tor W1LL1AMs' statements, it must be due to 
misunderstanding somewhere along the line, 

Mr. King advises me further that, in reply 
to the reporter’s questions he stated that the 
VA had violated no law with which he, King, 
was acquainted in making assignments to 
fee personnel, and that the only source from 
which actual earnings of any individual on 
the list might be ascertained would be from 
the individual himself, because VA records 
showed only assignments. 

I am satisfied from my inquiry into this 
matter that every effort was made on the part 
of this agency to avoid creating the impres- 
sion that any controversy existed on this 
subject, and I am convinced that the officials 
concerned leaned over backwards while mak- 
ing factual replies to questions from the 
press. 

Please permit me to assure you that every- 
one in the Veterans’ Administration who has 
had the privilege of working with you holds 
you in the highest esteem. To us, your per- 
sonal honesty and integrity precludes any 
possible belief that you would knowingly 
misrepresent any fact or make any statement 
that might be construed as misleading. All 
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of us regret any inadequacies that there may 
have been in our various responses to your 
inquiries which may have been misleading 
to you. 

The Veterans’ Administration constantly 
strives for improvements in all its programs, 
including Loan Guaranty, and your interest 
in this same objective is both most welcome 
and highly beneficial to the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. 

Sincerely, 
RALPH H. STONE, 
Deputy Administrator. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. All my inquiries 
have been as to the amounts of money 
earned; and the correspondence I am 
now incorporating in the Record will so 
show. In fact, in my first letter—of No- 
vember 16, 1953—to Colonel Stilwell, at 
Wilmington, Del., I asked for— 

The names of all inspectors or appraisers 
employed by your agency during the past 
5 years. 

The amounts paid to each, broken down 
by months and days during the past 2 years. 


I now ask unanimous consent to have 
my letter of November 16, 1953, printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NoveMBer 16, 1953. 
Col. THomas H. STILWELL, 
Manager, Wilmington Regional Office, 
Veterans’ Administration, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Dear COLONEL STILWELL: With further ref- 
erence to our conversation of last Monday, 
will you please furnish me with the following 
information: 

1. The names of all inspectors or apprais- 
ers employed by your agency during the past 
5 years. 

2. The amounts paid to each, broken down 
by months and days during the past 2 years. 

3. In instances where inspectors and ap- 
praisers have been separated from the serv- 
ice give the date of separation, and the rea- 
sons. 

Yours sincerely, 
JoHN J. WILLIAMS. 


Mr. President, to my letter of Novem- 
ber 16, 1953, I received the following 
reply from Colonel Stilwell: 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Wilmington, Del., November 24, 1953. 
Hon. JoHN J. WILLIAMS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: In compliance 
with the request contained in your letter 
of November 16, 1953, below and attached 
find the necessary information. 

The names of fee compliance inspectors 
and/or fee appraisers employed by the Loan 
Guaranty Division of this regional office dur- 
ing the past 5 years are: 


. » * * . 

The earnings of these individuals both as 
fee compliance inspectors and fee appraisers 
are listed on charts attached hereto, 

* » s * . 
Very truly yours, 
Taos. H. STILWELL, 
Manager. 


Mr. President, all the statements in 
the letter refer to earnings not to as- 
signments. 

I then directed a letter to Mr. Hig- 
ley, in Washington, and I now ask 
unanimous consent to have that letter, 
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which is dated December 2, 1953, printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DECEMBER 2, 1953. 
Mr. Harvey V. HIGLEY, 
Administrator, Veterans Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hictey: Will you please advise 
me the following: 

1. Are there any restrictions as to the 
amount of money or fees which can be 
earned by fee compliance inspectors or fee 
appraisers employed by the Loan Guaranty 
Division of a regional office of the Veterans 
Administration? 

(a) If there is a ceiling on the amount of 
earnings and it is different in the various 
States, then please furnish complete infor- 
mation for each of the 48 States. 

(b) If there are ceilings, what is the pen- 
alty for their violation? 

2. Are there any restrictions prohibiting 
the same individual from serving as an ap- 
praiser and as an inspector during the same 
period? 

(a) If so, do his combined earnings apply 
toward the maximum established ceilings or 
can he earn the maximum under each of 
the two jobs? 

Yours sincerely, 
JOHN J. WILLIAMS. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Again I am asking 
the question: 


Are there any restrictions as to the amount 
of money or fees which can be earned by fee 
compliance inspectors, or fee appraisers em- 
ployed by the Loan Guaranty Division of a 
regional office of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration? 


On December 14, 1953, I received a re- 
ply from Mr. Higley, dated December 11, 
1953. I shall read this letter into the 
Record. It was previously incorporated 
in the Recor on May 27, 1954. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., December 11, 1953. 
Hon. Joun J. WILLIAMS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: I am pleased to 
enclose a copy of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion Technical Bulletin 4A-111 entitled 
“Control of Fees and Assignments to Desig- 
nated Appraisers and Compliance Inspec- 
tors.” This will supply you with much of 
the information sought in your letter of 
December 2, 1953. 

You will note from this enclosure that 
there are restrictions as to the amount fee 
appraisers and inspectors can receive from 
the Veterans’ Administration assignments. 
The ceiling on the aggregate fees permitted 
is $1,000 per month and is applicable to all 
offices of the Veterans’ Administration. 

No specific penalties are imposed, however 
any salaried personnel responsible for as- 
signments in excess of the maxima prescribed 
in our Technical Bulletin 44-111 relative to 
the control of fees would be subject to dis- 
ciplinary action. 

Nothing prohibits a qualified individual 
from serving as both appraiser and inspector, 
His combined fees would apply toward the 
maximum established ceiling. Combined 
fees for both activities may not exceed $1,000 
per month. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. V. HIGLEY, 
Administrator. 


On March 17, 1954, after receipt of 


that letter, I directed another inquiry to 
Mr. Higley in which I asked for a break- 
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down by months. The letter is as 
follows: 
Marcu 17, 1954. 
Mr. Hanvey V. HIGLEY, 
Administrator, Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, Washington D. C. 

Dear MR. HIGLEY: Will you please furnish 
me with the names and the earnings, broken 
down by months, of fee inspectors and/or 
fee appraisers employed by the Loan Guar- 
anty Division of the regional offices of the 
Veterans’ Administration during the past 5 
years in each of the following States (or Ter- 
ritories): (1) Alaska, (2) Michigan, (3) Mis- 
souri, (4) South Carolina, (5) Tennessee, (6) 
Washington (State). 

In instances where the same individual 
served as both appraiser and inspector I want 
his earnings broken down in each division, 

It would be appreciated if I could obtain 
this information at an early date. 

Yours sincerely, 
JoHN J. WILLIAMS. 


On April 27, 1954, I received a reply 
from Mr. Higley, dated April 26, 1954, 
which I now ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
‘Washington, D. C., April 26, 1954. 
Hon. Joun J. WILLIAMS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR WILLIAMS: This has further 
reference to your letter dated March 17, 
1954, wherein you requested information 
concerning the remuneration of fee ap- 
praisers and compliance inspectors engaged 
by VA in six particular areas. 

In line with arrangements made by tele- 
phone with our loan guaranty officials, the 
reports of our field offices, concerning which 
Mr. Stone wrote to you on March 24, 1954, 
will be forwarded as soon as they are re- 
ceived. Incidentaily, we have sent out fol- 
lowup wires to the offices which had not re- 
sponded by April 14, 1954. 

For the interim, we are forwarding here- 
with a schedule received from our regional 
office in South Carolina. This schedule 
shows average monthly earnings as computed 
from assignments made to appraisers and 
compliance inspectors. 

In connection with your request, we wish 
to explain that the governing directive under 
which our field offices operate in this respect 
provides that fee assignments made to any 
one person or firm shall not exceed the num- 
ber which will produce maximum aggregate 
fees of $1,000 in any one month, subject to 
such exceptions in specific areas as the 
Washington office may expressly approve in 
advance. Exceptions to the rule have been 
granted only in relatively few instances for 
short periods when there has been a proper 
basis to do so. 

You will note that our control is based on 
numbers of assignments, which is a tech- 
nique adequate for our purposes although it 
does not conclusively indicate earnings. By 
relating the number of assignments in the 
instance of a particular appraiser or inspec- 
tor with the approved schedule of fees for 
the area involved, a field station can com- 
pute an estimate of earnings. However, 
there are several factors which operate to 
widen the distance between such estimates 
and actual earnings, e. g., the lapse of time 
between assignments and payments for the 
services and the fact that there are cases 
where assignments do not result in the pay- 
ment of fees owing to cancellations, with- 
drawals, and failures of projects to go for- 
ward to completion. The timing factor prob- 
ably represents the major deterrent to closer 
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estimates of earnings, since payments are 
made only after the appraisals or inspec- 
tions, which may be completed in the month 
following the month in which the assign- 
ment was made. 

A further matter to consider is the fact 
that the Veterans’ Administration, in the 
interests of simplification and economy, does 
not make payments directly to fee apprais- 
ers or compliance inspectors in connection 
with the guaranty or insurance of loans. 
While VA makes the assignments, the ap- 
praisers and inspectors render their bills to 
and obtain payment from, or through, the 
persons or firms making the requests for 
the appraisals and inspections. 

I am confident the reports from the five 
remaining offices will be available for relay 
to you within a very few days. Please let 
me know if I can be of further assistance 
to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. V. HIGLEY, 
Administrator. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. On May 4, 1954, I 
received a further report from Mr. Hig- 
ley in answer to my previous letter of 
March 17, 1954. The letter reads as 
follows: 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 4, 1954. 
Hon. JoHN J. WILLIAMS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WitliaMs: This is in refer- 
ence to your letter of March 17, 1954, and 
our reply of April 26, 1954. This correspond- 
ence concerns the remuneration of fee ap- 
praisers and compliance inspectors engaged 
by the Veterans’ Administration in six par- 
ticular areas. 

We are enclosing herewith the desired in- 
formation prepared by our Seattle regional 
office covering the State of Washington and 
the Territory of Alaska as well as that sub- 
mitted by the St. Louis, Mo., regional office. 
Data from the State of South Carolina is 
presently in your possession. We will sub- 
mit the required material for the States of 
Michigan and Tennessee immediately upon 
its receipt which we trust will be at a very 
early date. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. V. Hiciey, Administrator. 


On May 14, 1954, I received additional 
information from Mr. Higley, in reply 
to my inquiry of March 17, 1954: 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 14, 1954. 
Hon. Jonn J. WILLIAMS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WittramMs: This is in refer- 
ence to your letter of March 18, 1954, and 
our replies of April 26 and May 4, 1954. This 
correspondence concerns the remuneration 
of fee appraisers and compliance inspectors 
engaged by the Veterans’ Administration in 
six particular areas. 

We are enclosing herewith the desired in- 
formation prepared by our Detroit regional 
office covering the State of Michigan. Data 
from the State of South Carolina, the State 
of Washington, and the Territory of Alaska 
and the St. Louis, Mo., regional office have 
been previously forwarded to your office. 
The required material from the State of 
Tennessee will be forwarded immediately 


upon its receipt. 
Sincerely yours, 
H. V. HIGLEY, Administrator. 


The Veterans’ Administration in sub- 
mitting this information is referring to 
the earnings of these individuals, exactly 
as I had requested the information. 
Those are the figures I used and if they 
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are wrong then the Veterans Admin- 
istration gave me the wrong information. 

I shall not incorporate in the RECORD 
all the enclosures, but I repeat that the 
information which I incorporated in the 
RecorD on May 27, 1954, regarding the 
inspectors in the State of Michigan and 
others was based upon enclosures ac- 
companying the aforementioned letters. 

On May 19, 1954, I directed another 
letter to Mr. Higley, which I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

May 19, 1954. 
Mr. H. V. HIGLEY, 
Administrator, Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mn. HIGLEY: On December 2, 1953, 
I directed an inquiry to you as to whether 
or not there were any restrictions as to the 
amount of money or fees which could be 
earned by fee compliance inspectors or fee 
appraisers employed by the Loan Guaranty 
Division of the regional offices of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

In your reply of December 11, 1953, you 
called my attention to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Technical Bulletin 4A~111, en- 
titled “Control of Fees and Assignments to 
Designated Appraisers and Compliance In- 
spectors.” Continuing, you summarized 
those restrictions as follows: “The ceiling on 
the aggregate fees permitted is $1,000 per 
month and is applicable to all offices of 
the Veterans’ Administration. * * * Noth- 
ing prohibits a qualified individual from 
serving as both appraiser and inspector. His 
combined fees would apply toward the maxi- 
mum established ceiling. Combined fees for 
both activities may not exceed $1,000 per 
month.” 

Again, in a letter signed by you under 
date of April 26, 1954, you further explained, 
“In connection with your request, we wish to 
explain that the governing directive under 
which our field offices operate in this respect 
provides that fee assignments made to any 
one person or firm shall not exceed the 
number which will produce maximum aggre- 
gate fees of $1,000 in any 1 month, subject 
to such exceptions in specific areas as the 
Washington office may expressly approve in 
advance. Exceptions to the rule have been 
granted only in relatively few instances for 
short periods when there has been a proper 
basis to do so.” 

In examining the record I find that during 
the last 7 months, beginning with June 
through December 1950, four inspectors in 
the Michigan district substantially exceeded 
this maximum. Their earnings for the 7 
months’ period were as follows: 
G 
M. J. LeBouf 


. —— — eaan 19, 210 

In reference to the earnings of these four 
individuals, and the paragraph as quoted 
from your letter of April 26, would you please 
furnish the following information: 

1. A copy of the request of the regional 
office in Michigan outlining to the Washing- 
ton office the special reasons why an excep- 
tion should be made in the case of these four 
individuals waiving the maximum fee pro- 
vision. 

2. A copy of the decision by the Veterans’ 
Administration in Washington approving 
this special exception, along with the names 
of the officials making such recommendation. 

Yours sincerely, 
JOHN J. WILLIAMS. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I also ask to have 
printed in the Recorp as a part of my 
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remarks Mr. Higley’s reply, under date 
of June 4, 1954. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

June 4, 1954. 
Hon. JoHN J. WILLIAMS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak SENATOR WILLIAMS: This will ac- 
knowledge your letter of May 19, 1954, con- 
cerning the remuneration of certain fee ap- 
praisers and compliance inspectors engaged 
by the Detroit regional office of this Admin- 
istration. 

With reference to the second and third 
paragraphs of your letter relative to provi- 
sions in Veterans’ Administration directives 
that fee assignments made to any one person 
or firm shall not exceed a number which 
will produce maximum aggregate fees of 
$1,000 in any 1 month, unless exceptions are 
expressly approved in advance by this office, 
we wish to advise that such limitations were 
made effective as of September 17, 1951. 

Prior to September 17, 1951, assignments 
were to have been made on a territorial basis 
in such a manner as to avoid any charge of 
unfair discrimination albeit arbitrary rota- 
tion of the roster was not deemed necessary. 
It was the continuing responsibility of re- 
gional offices to keep the rosters sufficiently 
large to accommodate all requests for ap- 
praisals and inspections with dispatch and 
to distribute the work in the manner most 
likely to attract and retain the best qualified 
appraisers and inspectors. 

The earnings noted in your letter were 
prior to the promulgation of the limitations 
contained in technical bulletin TB 4A-111, 
subparagraph 5d. We regret that the gov- 
erning date of September 17, 1951, was not 
mentioned in the previous correspondence, 
A copy of TB 4A~111 is enclosed for your use. 

We trust this letter will clarify the matter 
for you. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. V. HIGLEY, Administrator. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. A review of this cor- 
respondence clearly shows that the Vet- 
erans’ Administration was furnishing 
information to show the actual monthly 
earnings of these fee appraisers and in- 
spectors. Their report likewise shows 
that several were exceeding the earnings’ 
ceiling of $1,000 a month. Every figure 
used in my previous remarks has been 
checked against the reports furnished by 
the Veterans’ Administration and I have 
found no errors. 

Furthermore after 1 month's review 
Mr. King cannot point out any inaccu- 
racies to support his statement of May 
30, 1954. 

It is rather strange to find, after these 
figures had been submitted by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, that Iam charged 
with inaccuracies by the same official 
who was in charge of this particular 
division and whose department prepared 
the original information upon which my 
statement was based. Apparently he 
was ashamed of his own name, hiding 
behind the cloak of an unnamed Wash- 
ington official, and questioning the ac- 
curacy of a statement which I made. 
After being asked to outline the inaccu- 
racies, he required 30 days to review the 
record and still could not find a single 
instance in which I was wrong. I had 
demanded a simple statement pointing 
out wherein I was wrong or else con- 
firming their accuracy and thereby with- 
draw his own charge. 
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I was not exchanging expressions of 
mutual respect with the head of the Loan 
Guaranty Division. I thought then— 
and I say it again—that Mr. King has 
been negligent in fulfilling his responsi- 
bility for carrying out the intent of the 
law. I think the veterans of the country 
have suffered by reason of his neglect. 

I respect the right of any individual to 
question the accuracy of my statements 
provided they will document their excep- 
tions and have always agreed to incor- 
porate any such letters in the RECORD. 
I made that offer to Mr. King and after 
30 days he sends up a reply saying 
exactly nothing. 

At the same time I want it clearly 
understood that I will not sit quietly by 
while a holdover appointee of the former 
administration, hiding under the cloak 
of an unnamed Washington official, ques- 
tions the accuracy of a statement I make 
without putting up the proof. 

One excuse has been that prior ‘to 
September 1951 there was no regulation 
at all controlling these fees. To a cer- 
tain extent perhaps he is correct. 

Let me read from a letter signed by 
Louis F. Schomer, president of the So- 
ciety of Residential Appraisers, in 
Detroit in which he raises the same 
point: 

Would like to point out that the Veterans’ 
Administration Technical Bulletin TB4A-111 
was not issued until September 17, 1951, 
and deals with assignments only and not 
with completed work, This bulletin was 
interpreted verbally to the appraisers and 
inspectors by the Veterans’ Administration 
and was not released to them in print. In- 
structions were given verbally to the effect 
that fees were not to exceed the calendar 
yearly quota, and were not confined to a 
monthly basis. The assignments are con- 
trolled by the Veterans’ Administration and 
the appraiser or inspector is obligated to 
complete the assignment promptly. 

Early in 1954 this bulletin was reinter- 
preted by the Veterans’ Administration on 
a monthly assignment basis instead of a 
yearly basis. 

A check in the Detroit area reveals that 
no appraiser or inspector exceeded the an- 
nual earnings prescribed in the bulletin with 
the exception of 1 man who inadvertently 
went over the quota by $100, 


If, as this letter states, this bulletin 
was not in effect before September 17, 
1951, it means that prior to that time 
the same Mr. King, who heads the Loan 
Guaranty Division, apparently was ex- 
ercising no control over the amount of 
earnings, and was not in the least con- 
cerned over the fact that some of the 
earnings approached or exceeded $4,500 
amonth. As I pointed out on a previous 
occasion, in order to earn that much 
money an inspector would have to ex- 
amine or inspect a house about every 
15 or 20 minutes, 8 hours a day, Satur- 
days, Sundays, and holidays. Those 
figures were based upon information 
furnished by Mr. King’s office. Those 
are the same figures which Mr. King 
later called inaccurate. 

In order that there may be no mis- 
understanding, my entire statement of 
May 27, 1954, was based upon statistics 
furnished by Mr. King’s department and 
submitted to me by Mr. Higley. There 
is no argument about the fact that the 
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1 was in effect after September 17, 
1951. 

I point out that in my statement of 
May 27, 1954, only 38 of those cases were 
in 1950. One was in 1951, between Oc- 
tober and December. Twenty-five were 
in 1952. Thirty-three of those viola- 
tions were in 1953, and 22 were in 1954. 
Some of those in 1954 were in January, 
February, and March. At the time of 
my remarks on the floor of the Senate on 
May 27 I stated that violations were con- 
tinuing. Even in the past 2 or 3 days 
I have learned that such violations are 
continuing at the present time. In fact, 
I was informed that one particular in- 
dividual who earned $1,680 in the month 
of March likewise exceeded the ceiling 
in the month of April with $1,470. Ap- 
parently, Mr. King is still allowing mem- 
bers of his organization to earn any 
amount of money that they can get away 
with, and so far as he is concerned he 
does not seem to care how the law is 
administered. 

I renew my offer to any official of this 
agency to incorporate in this record 
their letter taking exception to any fig- 
ures or any statement I have made in 
either of these reports. 

In the meantime this record stands. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr, President, for 
the information of the Senate I desire 
to make a brief statement. We have 
made diligent inquiry on both sides of 
the aisle as to whether there are any 
further remarks to be made on the tax 
bill, or on other subjects. 

We understand that no Senators are 
prepared to speak at this time. There- 
fore, after I have made an announce- 
ment on the legislative program for the 
remainder of the week, I shali ask that 
the Senate stand in recess until 3:30 this 
afternoon. I call the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that in accordance 
with the unanimous-consent agreement 
the Senate will proceed to vote at 4 
o'clock on H. R. 303, to transfer the 
maintenance and operation of hospital 
and health facilities for Indians to the 
Public Health Service, and for other pur- 
poses. 

For the information of the Senate, 
there are a number of bills which I in- 
tend to ask the Senate to consider. As 
to some of the bills I have given prior 
notice to the Senate, and I again say 
that the bills I am about to list will not 
necessarily be taken up in the order in 
which I list them. I wish to give ad- 
vance notice of the fact that I intend to 
ask for their consideration. The bills 
are: 

Calendar No. 644, H. R. 6287, to extend 
and amend the Renegotiation Act of 
1951. 

Calendar No, 1620, S. 3344, to amend 
the mineral-leasing laws and the mining 
laws for multiple mineral development 
of the same tracts of the public lands, 
and for other purposes, 

Calendar No. 1621, S. 2380, to amend 
section 17 of the Mineral Leasing Act of 
February 25, 1920, as amended, 
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Calendar No. 1622, S. 2381, to amend 
section 27 of the Mineral Leasing Act of 
February 25, 1920, as amended, in order 
to promote the development of oil and 
gas on the public domain. 

Calendar No. 1626, S. 3268, to repeal 
the provisions of section 16 of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act which prohibit a Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank from paying out notes 
of another Federal Reserve bank. 

Calendar No. 1634, H. R. 5173, to pro- 
vide that the excess of collections from 
the Federal unemployment tax over un- 
employment-compensation administra- 
tive expenses shall be used to establish 
and maintain a $200 million reserve in 
the Federal unemployment account 
which will be available for advances to 
the States to provide that the remainder 
of such excess shall be returned to the 
States, and for other purposes. 

Calendar No. 1636, S. 3589, to provide 
for the independent management of the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington un- 
der a Board of Directors, to provide for 
the representation of the bank on the 
National Advisory Council on Interna- 
tional Monetary and Financial Problems, 
and to increase the bank’s lending au- 
thority. 

Calendar No. 1639, S. 2759, to amend 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Act so as 
to promote and assist in the extension 
and improvement of vocational-rehabili- 
tation services, and for other purposes. 

Calendar No. 1655, S. 3466, to provide 
for two additional Assistant Secretaries 
of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

Calendar No. 1656, S. 3546, to provide 
an immediate program for the moderni- 
zation and improvement of such mer- 
chant-type vessels in the reserve fleet as 
are necessary for national defense. 

Calendar No. 1657, S. 1763, to amend 
section 4482 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended (46 U. S. C. 475), relating to 
life preservers for river steamers. 

Calendar No. 1658, H. R. 8538, to pro- 
vide for the revocation or denial of mer- 
chant-marine documents to persons in- 
volved in certain narcotic violations. 

Calendar No. 1659, Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 161, to authorize the Secretary of 
Commerce to sell certain war-built pas- 
senger-cargo vessels, and for other pur- 
poses, 

Calendar No. 1660, Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 67, to repeal certain World War II 
laws relating to return of fishing ves- 
sels, and for other purposes. 

I may say to Members of the Senate 
that when we have completed action on 
the tax bill, which I hope will be either 
tomorrow evening or possibly sometime 
on Thursday, depending on the amount 
of debate and the number of amend- 
ments that are offered, I expect to ask 
the Senate to proceed to the considera- 
tion of some of the bills I have men- 
tioned during the remainder of the ses- 
sion on Thursday and on Friday. I do 
not expect that the Senate will hold a 
late session on Friday. 

When we complete our labors on Fri- 
day, I shall ask that the Senate recess 
until Tuesday, July 6. 

On Tuesday, July 6, we expect to have 
a call of the calendar of measures to 
which there is no objection. Upon the 
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completion of the call of the calendar 
the Senate will proceed to consider the 
pending business which will have been 
set at the time when it recessed on 
Friday. 

For the further information of the 
Senate, let me say that I understand it 
is quite possible that during the course 
of this afternoon the Senate may get 
the conference report on the State, Com- 
merce, and Justice appropriation bill. 
The conferees are scheduled to meet this 
afternoon. If the conferees complete 
their labors and the House acts on their 
report, the Senate will act on the report 
today. Otherwise we will plan to act on 
it tomorrow. 

I understand that the conferees on 
the Labor-Health, Education, and Wel- 
fore appropriation bill expect to com- 
plete their work this afternoon. Again, 
if the House has an opportunity to act 
on the conference report this afternoon 
we will take up the conference report 
as soon as it comes to us from the House. 

The third conference report is on the 
legislative appropriation bill. I under- 
stand the conferees expect to complete 
their work early this afternoon. We will 
take up that conference report also as 
soon as it is advisable. 

There is a possibility that before we 
recess over the Fourth of July weekend 
we may be able to dispose of the con- 
ference report on the Lease-Purchase 
bill. The conferees have agreed, but we 
have not as yet received the conference 
report from the House. 

I do not know, of course, when the 
conferees may be able-to agree on the 
housing legislation, but as soon as the 
conferees have agreed, if they do agree, 
we hope to take up that conference re- 
port and dispose of it at the earliest pos- 
sible date. 

That is about as far in advance as the 
majority leader can now look with re- 
spect to the legislative program. Pur- 
suant to the general policy of giving as 
much notice to the Senate as possible I 
wanted to make this brief announcement 
of the legislative program. 


RECESS TO 3:30 P. M. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. If there are no 
further remarks to be made at this time, 
I move that the Senate stand in recess 
until 3:30 p. m. today. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 2 
o’clock and 37 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until 3:30 o’clock p. m. 
today. 

On the expiretion of the recess, the 
Senate reassembled and was called to 
order by the Presiding Officer (Mr. 
SCHOEPPEL in the chair). 


PROGRAM FOR THE REMAINDER OF 
THE DAY AND TOMORROW 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, it 
is not anticipated that there will be any 
voting on amendments to the tax bill 
this afternoon. As Senators know, be- 
ginning tomorrow the time will be con- 
trolled. The Senate will meet at 11 
o’clock tomorrow morning. 
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The only legislation which might be 
taken up this afternoon, in the event 
the House should act, would be addi- 
tional conference reports on appropria- 
tion bills, should they reach the Senate 
in time to be considered before the Sen- 
ate takes a recess tonight. 

I shall be glad to arrange that no mo- 
tion will be made to recess until every 
Senator who has any remarks to make 
on either the tax bill or any other legis- 
lation has an opportunity to make them. 
I thought Senators might like to be ad- 
vised of the program for the remainder 
of the day and tomorrow. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. As I understand, 
the conference reports to which the 
Senator refers are principally the con- 
ference report on the legislative appro- 
priation bill and possibly the Labor and 
Health, Education, and Welfare appro- 
priation bills? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Probably the con- 
ference report on the legislative appro- 
priation bill; and there is a possibility 
that the conference report on the Labor 
an@Health, Education, and Welfare ap- 
propriation bill will be ready. I under- 
stand the conferees have agreed. 

There is a possibility—although I 
think a remote one—that the conference 
report on the State, Commerce, and Jus- 
tice Departments appropriations may be 
ready. However, that is more likely to 
be taken up tomorrow. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
may add that there is one additional 
piece of legislation which has been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and which must be acted upon 
before tomorrow, because of the expira- 
tion date at the end of the fiscal year. 
I am informed by the chairman of the 
committee that the bill was reported 
from the committee unanimously. I 
have submitted the material to the mi- 
nority leader; and if agreeable to him, 
I expect to ask for consideration of that 
bill, because of the expiration date on 
June 30, and the necessity of getting it 
to the President before midnight tomor- 
row. 


CONGRESSIONAL INQUIRIES 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, in 
today’s issue of the Wall Street Journal 
there appears a very appropriate article 
entitled “Congressional Inquiries.” It is 
such a fine article and so apropos that I 
ask unanimous consent to have it print- 
ed in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONGRESSIONAL INQUIRIES 

The casual reader of the public prints 
might well be forgiven if he believed that 
until a quite recent date all witnesses be- 


fore congressional investigating commit- 
tees were treated with the acme of courtesy. 

We can recall when the chairman of a 
committee of the House of Representatives 
charged an official of the old Postal Tele- 
graph Co. with committing treason. The 
man’s offense was opposition to the ideas 
of Mr. Burleson, theh Postmaster General, 
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who wanted to continue Government op- 
eration of the communication companies 
which had been taken over by the Govern- 
ment during the First World War. 

In the stock market investigation of the 
early thirties, witnesses were sometimes not 
allowed to complete their answers to ques- 
tions and the protests of attorneys repre- 
senting the witnesses were given short 
shrift. 

Alger Hiss was counsel for a Senate com- 
mittee which came up with a report that 
the makers of munitions—‘merchants of 
death! —were the main cause of wars. And 
another Senate committee at about the same 
period came out with a conclusion that the 
employment of guards and investigators at 
industrial plants was somehow a heinous 
offense. Eventually the counsel for that 
committee was identified as a Communist. 

However, an abuse which is an aged abuse 
still remains an abuse. So it is to the good 
that both Congress and public opinion have 
been aroused to think about ways in which 
congressional inquiries can be made to pro- 
tect the rights of witnesses and to comport 
with the dignity that should surround the 
legislative proceedings of a great nation. 

There is apparent agreement that some- 
thing ought to be done. The agreement 
ceases when there is posed the question 
“such as which?” 

Obviously a congressional inquiry cannot 
be bound by the same restrictions as prevail 
in a court of law. One of the famous in- 
vestigations was that which uncovered the 
Teapot Dome scandals. Before the late 
Senator Walsh got to the bottom of that sit- 
uation he had ranged far and wide. The 
evidence which finally caused Edward L. 
Doheny to tell the inquiry that he had made 
a loan to Secretary of the Interior Fall would 
not have been allowed to come into an 
ordinary court procedure. 

The purpose of a congressional inquiry is 
to elicit information, and to accomplish 
that purpose it must have latitude and it 
must have the chance to proceed under rules 
which would deny the chance for a clever 
attorney to delay with a myriad of techni- 
calities. 

Furthermore, there are abuses which could 
not be made subject to a rule. Thus the 
counsel for a committee of inquiry can wait 
until the end of a day's session to open up 
a new line of sensational questioning. Be- 
fore there can be any explanation by the 
witness the session is adjourned. The head- 
lines or the leads in the next morning's 
newspapers will be what the counsel wants 
them to be. How does anyone make a rule 
about that? 

It seems to us that the most effective thing 
which Congress might do requires no new 
rule at all. All that Congress need do is 
to give the suggestion for investigations 
more detailed consideration before it au- 
thorizes them. Under present practice it 
is not difficult for a Member of Congress to 
get authority and funds to carry on an in- 
quiry about which the great majority of 
House or Senate Members have not in- 
formed themselves very thoroughly. 

Several years ago a minor official of the 
British Labor Government was accused of 
an indiscretion and an inquiry was held. 
The inquiry was conducted by the attorney 
general, a member of the same Government 
to which the accused official belonged. No 
one in Britain s that the attorney 
general might try to whitewash the affair. 
Nor did the attorney general do that. 
Neither did he dwell on the sensational 
aspects of the affair. But he did go to the 
bottom of the situation very thoroughly. 

The British have no rules which enforced 
that conduct of that investigation. What 
they have is a tradition that such affairs 
should be conducted in that way. Probably 
the attorney general, had he desired, could 
have found many ways to get around written 
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rules. But he could not, even if he had 
desired, break the British tradition. 

It is within the power of the American 
Congress to build its own traditions. Ad- 
mittedly the process will be slow, but it 
will be effective, and so far we have yet to 
see & proposed set of rules which a clever 
and aggressive investigator cannot go 
through and around. 


CRITICAL SITUATION AFFECTING 
THE LEAD AND ZINC MINING IN- 
DUSTRY 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, at 
noon today the conference of western 
Senators met at a luncheon attended by 
representatives of the American Mining 
Industry and representatives of the 
executive agencies which deal with min- 
ing matters, to consider the critical sit- 
uation existing in this country today in 
the lead and zine mining industry. 

The situation was presented to the 
conference in a very fine statement by 
Mr. Otto Herres, vice president of the 
Combined Metals Reduction Co., and 
chairman of the National Lead and Zinc 
Committee. 

There was full and free discussion of 
the situation and the problems and 
questions involved, and I want the Sen- 
ate to know there was complete agree- 
ment among Republican and Democrat 
Senators alike that the administration 
should be warned that unless the escape 
clause is activated under the Trade 
Agreements Act, with respect to lead and 
zinc, many thousands of lead and zinc 
miners in many parts of the Nation will 
be thrown out of work. This question 
is extremely timely because the unani- 
mous recommendation of the Tariff 
Commission for activation of the escape 
clause is now pending before the Presi- 
dent of the United States, whose deci- 
sion is expected momentarily. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that there may be printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks the statement presented to the 
conference of western Senators today 
by Mr. Otto Herres. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

DOES THE UNITED STATES NEED A MINING 

INDUSTRY? 

Only 3 years ago the Government was 
calling on the mines of this country to ex- 
pand production of lead and zinc, urgently 
needed for defense purposes and essential 
industries. Today the lead-zinc mining 
industry is struggling to survive a flood of 
imports priced below the average cost of 
domestic production that threaten its very 
existence. 

The Tariff Commission, after one of the 
most comprehensive investigations ever made 
of an American industry, on May 21, 1954, 
recommended unanimously to the President 
that relief from this deplorable situation 
be granted under the escape clause of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 

It is the understanding of the industry 
that the State Department strongly opposes 
the Tariff Commission recommendation and 
prefers to obtain the Nation’s supply of 
metals and minerals from friendly foreign 
countries. In some instances the amount of 
friendship involved may be open to ques- 
tion. However, informed opinion is that the 
State Department influence against the do- 
mestic industry will prevail at the White 
House, regardless of the merits of the case 
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unless Congress, and Members of the Senate 
in particular, take steps to see that the wel- 
fare of the domestic industry receives con- 
sideration. 

It may be essential to import some metals 
and minerals to supplement domestic pro- 
duction and to fill our stockpiles for defense 
with materials in which we are deficient. 
But the Nation still must look to its own 
reserves for the major portion of its mineral 
supply. All of the studies and reports of 
materials resources policy by presidential 
commissions, national resources boards or 
foundations interested in promoting foreign 
trade must come to this conclusion for one 
reason or another, but principally self- 
preservation for the Nation. 

National security requires a healthy mining 
industry with ample productive capacity and 
experienced working forces. Our protection 
is industrial strength. 


DISCRIMINATORY PRACTICES 


But the lessons of the war and post-war 
rearmament years, it seems, are sometimes 
forgotten. Discriminatory practices favor- 
ing foreign purchases of metals and minerals 
for stockpiling have been reported. And 
Government agencies in some instances seem 
to believe that it is preferable to supply our 
needs from foreign mines at the expense of 
the domestic industry. 

Zinc is coming to our stockpile from Peru 
and lead from Africa. We are buying copper 
to aid Chile and tin to help Bolivia. Why 
not give some consideration to the unem- 
ployed lead-zinc miners of the United States? 
Twice during the past 12 years the country 
has suffered from a shortage of zinc because 
of policies destructive to the domestic 
industry. 

STATE DEPARTMENT POLICIES 


The record shows that for years the State 
Department by ill-considered action has been 
committed to opening our markets to free 
competition with goods produced far below 
our wage levels and living standards, When 
World War II came there was a shortage of 
metal. And again during the Korean emer- 
gency the experience was repeated. 

Soldiers were returned from the Army to 
work in the metal mines of the West during 
World War II. 

And what has the State Department been 
doing during these critical times to protect 
the domestic metal production essential for 
national defense and security? The State 
Department has been carrying on & program 
for financing expanded foreign production of 
metals and negotiating tariff reductions 
under the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
in preference to protecting domestic produc- 
tion. 

Unfortunately the same difficulties of 
shortages and abnormally high foreign prices 
on the basic metals, and the same hardships 
from restrictions on consumer use are likely 
to be suffered again when the next great 
crisis arises, unless the mines of this coun- 
try are permitted to operate and develop the 
ore reserves needed for future production 
of metal essential to national defense. 

State Department officials contend that 
when a sufficient number of American mines 
have been wiped out prices eventually will 
come back to 15 cents a pound for lead and 
zine because of decreasing supplies. By that 
time many once thriving mining commu- 
nities will be deserted and many families will 
have lost their homes. Is that good Ameri- 
can policy? 

Large corporations can protect themselves 
by moving to foreign fields and receive United 
States Government assistance in their efforts 
to produce profitably when metal prices drop 
too low to permit profitable operation under 
our wages and living standards. But where 
does that leave workers and their families 
and the smaller independent companies and 
their stockholders? 

Small independent mining companies un- 
able to obtain financial support because of 
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the depressed prices of zinc and lead are 
being forced out of existence. Some of the 
better mines are passing into the hands of 
large corporations that are able to hold on 
at a loss until foreign imports have virtually 
eliminated competition by pricing much of 
the domestic industry into bankruptcy. Is 
it the Government policy to liquidate small 
business in this country? 


SAVING THE WORLD 


Washington has been so engrossed in re- 
cent years with trying to save the world 
that problems here at home are forgotten. 
The State Department proposes to finance 
expanded production for all of the backward 
and undeveloped areas of the world where 
land and labor are cheap and take payment 
in metals, minerals, and other raw materials. 
When raw materials come into a country 
where they already are produced in sub- 
stantial amounts and create an oversupply 
the effect can be only lower earnings or un- 
employment for workers engaged in the in- 
dustries affected. The price of a commodity 
is determined by the value of the excess of 
supply over demand. 

The mineral policies of the State Depart- 
ment over the past 20 years have been re- 
sponsible for metal shortages during 2 wars 
of this period and price instability that has 
been harmful to producer and consumer 
alike. No effective protection is available to 
the domestic mining industry against the 
dumping of metals on our markets from 
low-wage countries that have devalued their 
currencies. And no safeguard of consequence 
has been available to the consumer against 
shortages in times of heavy demand, or ex- 
cessive prices on foreign metals during pe- 
riods of shortage. 


FINANCING COMPETITION 


The American taxpayer has been called 
upon to finance competition which is put- 
ting industries essential to our national se- 
curity out of business. His money has gone 
toward the purchase of such metals as lead 
and zine at high world prices by other na- 
tions, later to be released and depress our 
markets. Mines are standing idle in the 
United States and workers are unemployed 
because of currency devaluation and the so- 
cialistic methods used by foreign govern- 
ments in the purchase and sale of metals. 

Bad policy has put the mines in the fix 
they are in. The fault does not lie with the 
lead-zinc industry of the United States. 
The situation has been brought about by 
devaluation of the pound and other cur- 
rencies, American aid programs and over- 
stimulation of foreign production by high 
prices when United States mines were re- 
stricted by means of price controls. 

The Senate of the United States has taken 
cognizance of the situation and accordingly 
has directed an investigation and study to 
be made of the accessibility of critical raw 
materials for the national defense. The pur- 
pose of the investigation is to recommend 
measures that will encourage and assure the 
availability of adequate supplies for the ex- 
panding needs and security of the United 
States. 

Concerned over the evidence of serious in- 
jury, the Committee on Finance of the 
United States Senate on July 27, 1953, and 
the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives on July 29, 1953, 
each by unanimous resolution requested the 
Tariff Commission to institute a general in- 
vestigation of the domestic lead and zinc 
industries, including the effect of imports 
of lead and zinc on the livelihood of Ameri- 
can workers. Testimony in this investiga- 
tion was heard by the Tariff Commission 
concurrently with the “escape clause” in- 
vestigation requested by the industry. 
After a very comprehensive study the Com- 
mission submitted a complete and detailed 
report to the committees of Congress on 
April 20, 1954. 
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TARIFF COMMISSION INVESTIGATION 

Virtually the entire lead-zinc mining in- 
dustry of the United States with the ex- 
ception of companies engaged in foreign 
mining activities presented positive and in- 
disputable evidence to the Tariff Commis- 
sion in a hearing held in Washington, D. C., 
November 3-6, 1953, to show conclusively 
that the mines of this country have been 
seriously injured and domestic smelters have 
been forced to curtail their production be- 
cause foreign lead and zinc are flooding our 
markets at less than the cost of domestic 
production. That the mines were suffering 
serious injury was unquestioned. The facts 
are clear and were freely acknowledged by 
all appearing before the Commission. The 
question for the Commission to decide be- 
came not whether the mines were injured 
but rather what steps should be taken to 
preserve an industry important to national 
defense and essential to the civilian econ- 
omy. The Commission on May 21, 1954, 
unanimously recommended to the President 
that the industry should be afforded escape 
clause relief. 


EXCESSIVE IMPORTS 


The report of the Bureau of Mines on the 
zinc industry in the United States in 1953 
states: “Domestic mine production of re- 
coverable zinc fell off during the year, owing 
largely to low prices brought about by heavy 
imports. Output for the year was 535,000 
tons compared with 666,000 tons in 1952.” 
* + + “Imports established an all-time high; 
the total, 743,000 tons (zinc content), was 
greater than domestic mine production for 
the first time on record. Domestic consump- 
tion of slab zinc was 978,000 tons, or 15 per- 
cent above the comparable figure in 1952, 
and a new high.” 

The Bureau of Mines report and the Census 
Bureau statement of lead and zinc imports 
for the year 1953 reveal the deplorable out- 
look for United States mines unless some 
action is taken to restrict the excessive ton- 
nages of foreign material flooding our 
markets. 

A worker from the Oklahoma zine smelters 
stated the case to the Tariff Commission in 
these words: 

“We are faced with curtailment at a time 
when the consumption of zine and zinc 
products is at the highest peacetime level 
ever known in these United States. This 
is a serious situation with our people.” 

The record for the past few years reveals 
the serious deterioration that has taken 
place. For the year 1951, United States mine 
production of zine was 681,000 tons. Imports 
of zinc metal, ores and concentrates 
amounted to 391,000 tons. For 1953, mine 
production has dropped to 535,000 tons and 
imports have increased to 743,000 tons. Both 
United States mine and smelter production 
are continuing to decrease because they are 
unable to compete with imports offered at 
less than the average cost of United States 
lead-zine production. 
oe outlook is somewhat as follows for 

ne: 


Slab zine supply and demand for the United 
States 


[Short tons] 


1951 1952 


United States con- 
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It is evident from the above tabulation 
that if zinc imports are allowed to continue 
at the 1953 rates this year, lead-zinc mining 
in the United States will soon be finished 
as an industry of consequence. Unsold zinc 
on hand and imports at the 1953 rate, 
amounting together to some 952,000 tons, 
are sufficient to take care of the entire pros- 
pective demand for slab zinc in 1954 of some 
825,000 to 875,000 tons with some 100,000 
tons to spare. 

Production of zinc from United States 
mines has dropped from an average of 60,000 
tons per month during the first 6 months 
of 1952 by one-third to 39,000 tons during 
the corresponding period this year. Em- 
ployment at the mines has decreased in the 
same proportion. Imports for the year to 
date are coming at the rate of 48,260 tons a 
month (zine content). 

The lead outlook is somewhat similar, par- 
ticularly because much of the mine produc- 
tion of lead comes from complex-zinc ores. 
The difficulties of one metal seriously affect 
the other. And the question becomes, is 
an industry which is essential to national 
defense and security expendable to the cause 
of “freer trade”? 

NATIONAL PROSPERITY 

The Nation’s prosperity during the year 
1954 was reflected in a heavy demand for 
metals and minerals. Mineral production 
valued at $14 billion exceeded all previous 
years. Slab-zinc consumption was at an all- 
time high of about a million tons. But 
strange as it might seem, in the midst of 
this booming activity production of zinc 
from the Nation’s mines dropped to the low- 
est tonnage since 1938. Many mines were 
forced to close and unemployment rose 
throughout the year. Mining communities 
became deserted and small businesses suf- 
fered. 

Had the lead-zinc mines reached the have- 
not stage frequently and often fervently 
predicted by the Washington planners? On 
the contrary new mines were being developed 
from one end of the land to the other; from 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee in 
the East to Idaho, Washington, and New 
Mexico in the West. This was the reponse 
of the mining industry to the Government’s 
urgent request only a few years earlier to 
the mines to expand production of zine for 
national defense and civilian needs at the 
time of the Korean emergency. 


IMPORTS CAUSE DEPRESSION 


What then brought depression to the 
mines in such prosperous times? The an- 
swer is found in another record for the year. 
Imports of zinc in ores, concentrates, and 
slab form reached a new high of some 743,- 
000 tons. Foreign supplies far in excess of 
requirements flooded our markets in the ab- 
sence of adequate tariff protection causing 
unemployment and distress for many mining 
communities throughout the Nation. 

This is not a new experience for the Ameri- 
can people. When supplies are plentiful and 
production is expanding, foreign materials 
from low-wage countries flood our markets. 
Prices drop, production becomes unprofitable 
and workers lose their jobs. But when a 
shortage exists in the United States and for- 
eign materials are needed, world prices are 
high. When we needed more Zinc and lead 
during 1951, foreign prices became exorbi- 
tant and imports were low. Today we are 
short of coffee and the price moves up to all 
that the traffic will bear; mercury prices 
reach new highs. 

LIQUIDATING DOMESTIC MINES 

Excessive tonnages of foreign zinc were 
thrown on the markets of the United States 
at prices as low as 944 cents a pound, or less 
earlier this year. Lead now 14 cents a pound 
reached a low of 12 cents during 1953. Com- 
petent studies of the cost of producing lead 
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and zinc in various parts of the world, based 
on costs reported by the more efficient for- 
eign producers, indicate that prices should 
stabilize at around 15 cents a pound for these 
metals. Why, then, should zinc now be sell- 
ing at 11 cents a pound in this country where 
wages and living standards are the envy of 
other lands? Perhaps the answer may be 
supplied by State Department officials who 
oppose any solution for the present predica- 
ment of the domestic lead-zinc mines. Their 
contention is that when a sufficient number 
of American mines have heen wiped out by 
prices below the cost of domestic production 
the prices of lead and zinc will return to the 
more reasonable level of 15 cents a pound be- 
cause of decreasing supplies. And then ob- 
viously the well-financed foreign producer 
who now sells zinc in this country at a loss 
can take over our markets and regain his 
losses as prices move up. 

What encouragement for the future is of- 
fered the American worker and his family 
when it is made clear to him that the State 
Department favors buying metals and min- 
erals from friendly foreign nations in pref- 
erence to protecting his means of livelihood? 
Or as the Paley Commission would have it, 
that the United States must reject self-suffi- 
ciency as a policy and go for the lowest cost 
acquisition of materials wherever secure sup- 
plies may be found, What incentive is there 
for the prospector and the small operator to 
find and develop the new mines needed for 
the future welfare of this nation if small 
business has no protection against the un- 
fair competition of low-wage imports and de- 
valued currencies? 


INDUSTRIES FLOURISHED 


The lead and zinc mining industries of the 
United States under adequate tariff protec- 
tion from the early years of the Republic 
until about the beginning of World War II 
flourished and became the largest in the 
world. The mines brought new wealth to 
the Nation and provided metals that manu- 
facturing might prosper and furnish employ- 
ment for many workers. 

Certainly the national interest requires 
that the effect of the foreign trade policies 
of the United States on our domestic 
economy should be given at least the same 
weight as increasing benefits for foreign 
producers. No great contribution to world 
peace and prosperity will result from changes 
that lead to displacement of American 
workers and injury to our essential indus- 
tries. 

EXCESSIVE IMPORTS 


Imports of zinc in ore and metals in June 
1954, amounted to 84,257 tons and in July 
to 85,212 tons, By comparison United States 
consumption of zinc metal in June was 
85,859 tons and in July, 73,031 tons. Enough 
zinc was imported to close down every lead- 
zinc mine in the country, 

Notwithstanding excess tonnage available 
for use from domestic production in 1952, 
imports of slab zinc in 1953 doubled, in- 
creasing from 115,000 tons in 1952 to 230,000 
tons in 1953, and caused unemployment in 
the smelters of Illinois and Oklahoma and 
mines throughout the country. 

Approximately 315,000 tons of foreign lead 
and 300,000 tons of zine imports ordinarily 
are sufficient to supplement supplies from 
domestic sources if protection is afforded to 
maintain a healthy mining industry in this 
country. During 1953, some 743,000 tons of 
zinc and approximately 563,000 tons of lead 
were imported, more than twice our needs, 

Approximately one-fourth of all the work- 
ers employed in the lead-zinc mines of the 
United States lost their jobs during the past 
year, and the number continues to increase. 
In some districts wages have been reduced 
and living standards lowered in an effort to 
compete with imports from low-wage foreign 
areas. 
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TARIFFS LOWERED 


The tariffs on zinc ores and metal have 
been lowered by the State Department under 
successive Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
negotiations to six-tenths and seven-tenths 
of a cent a pound respectively, and on lead 
ores and metals to three-quarters of a cent 
and one-sixteenth of a cent a pound. These 
duties afford no protection of consequence 
against low-wage imports and devalued cur- 
rencies. 

It is plainly evident that when more than 
double the tonnages of lead and zinc we 
need are imported and offered at prices below 
the cost of domestic production, the con- 
sequences can be only disaster for an indus- 
try essential to national defense and 
security. 

Is it in the public interest to permit an 
industry which is the largest of its kind in 
the world, and which is essential to national 
‘defense and security, to be priced out of 
existence by a flood of foreign lead and zinc 
offered at less than the cost of domestic 
production? The President has stated that a 
strong domestic mining industry is vital to 
national security and the continued pros- 
perity of the country. 


PROBLEMS OF SURVIVAL 


If the domestic lead-zine mining industry 
is to compete with the low level of foreign 
prices and continue to supply the major 
portion of national requirements it must be- 
come adjusted to the lower price level or be 
priced out of existence. 

This would mean reduction of wages and 
selective mining of only the higher grade 
portions of ore deposits. Is reduction of 
wages and wasting natural resources better 
government policy than furnishing ade- 
quate protection to an industry important 
to the security and economy of the United 
States? The alternative is increased de- 
pendence on foreign producers for essen- 
tial metals and an unemployment problem 
at home, 

The effect of the reduced duties on the 
domestic industry was obscured by shortages 
and scare-buying during the Korean emer- 
gency and the recurring crises of the war and 
post-war years. Now with the return of 
competitive conditions in world trade the 
serious consequences of the concessions have 
become apparent. Wars and great emer- 
gencies nullify the effects of tariff reductions. 
But in the aftermath of war, inflation and 
tariff reductions have served to make the 
problems of the domestic mining industry 
more difficult. 


SUGGESTED REMEDIES 


Opponents of tariff relief for the domestic 
lead-zine mines, acknowledging the need of 
a remedy for the serious situation which pre- 
vails, suggest the use of subsidies to support 
the mines and provide employment. But 
subsidies are not the cure for excessive im- 
ports. This is ironic humor in the thought 
of aiming for freer trade and ending up with 
a regimented economy. But then only in 
the United States is a Nation that gives con- 
sideration to the protection of its workers 
and industries considered open to criticism. 


STOCKPILING PROPOSALS 


On March 26, the President authorized. 


the Office of Defense Mobilization to estab- 
lish new mineral stockpile objectives. Addi- 
tional stockpiling of lead and zinc will pro- 
vide temporary relief if handled on a sub- 
stantial scale. But unless imports are con- 
trolled by adequate tariffs, or by quotas on 
lead and zinc in metal form, the effect 
eventually will be to support and encourage 
continued over-production all over the 
world. The domestic market will be turned 


over to foreign producers at the expense of 
the American taxpayer who will have to 
stand the stockpiling expense as long as his 
pocketbook holds out. 
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The administration’s “long-term” stock- 
piling program appears likely to prove very 
disappointing. The President's authoriza- 
tion on March 26, 1954, stated: “Acquisition 
of metals and minerals will take place 
ordinarily at such times as the Government 
decides that purchases will help to reacti- 
vate productive capacity and in other ways 
to alleviate distressed conditions in connec- 
tion with domestic mineral industries that 
are an important element of the Nation’s 
mobilization base.” 

But purchases were long delayed after 
being authorized and probably will prove 
to be too small to be of any great conse- 
quence without restrictions on imports. 
Without such restrictions, it would appear 
that anyone who thinks the stockpiling pro- 
gram is going to help the American lead-zinc 
miner is in for a sad disillusionment. The 
net effect thus far has been to reduce the 
price of lead one-fourth cent per pound and 
to depress zinc sales. In New Mexico zinc 
properties of some of the most efficient 
mining companies in the world have been 
made idle by the excessive imports. Now 
that the stockpiling program has proved dis- 
appointing, unless favorable action is forth- 
coming on the Tariff Commission recommen- 
dation for escape-clause relief, it seems im- 
possible for the mines to reopen. Similarly, 
in Utah the large lead-zinc smelter and mill 
of the International Smelting & Refiining Co. 
will cease operating on July 10. 

The question to be decided is whether or 
not, in the interest of national security, the 
mining of such essential metals as lead and 
zinc in this country is an industry worth 
saving from destruction by imports. Or, are 
we to be forced to compete with the living 
standards and wages which prevail wherever 
the cheapest supply of raw materials can be 
found? 

METALS FOR SECURITY 

In these uncertain times, the availability 
of metals and minerals adequate for the ex- 
panding economy and security of the United 
States is a matter of grave concern. Experi- 
ence has shown that it is not wise to become 
dependent on foreign sources of supply. In 
case of war it is dangerous. Twice during 
the past 12 years the country has suffered 
from a shortage of zinc during an emergency 
because of policies destructive to the do- 
mestic industry. Our growing population 
will require larger tonnages of metals in the 
future. These will prove much more costly 
if the American producer is forced out of 
business by excessive imports. Prices for 
imported materials are high when we no 
longer are able to compete. 

We all long for a peace that will save 
mankind from going further into a third 
world war. But another stake we have in the 
contest is the wealth, resources, and living 
standards of the United States of America. 
And destroying much of an industry essen- 
tial to our national security will serve no 
good purpose toward the prevention of war. 

Section 6 (a) of the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1951, as amended, states: 

“No reduction in any rate of duty * * * 
shall be permitted to continue in effect when 
the product on which the concession has 
been granted as, as a result, in whole or in 
part, of the duty * * * reflecting such con- 
cession, being imported into the United 
States in such increased quantities, either 
actual or relative, as to cause or threaten 
serious injury to the domestic industry pro- 
ducing like or directly competitive products.” 

As to the pending action by the President 
on the lead-zinc escape clause case, The Jour- 
nal of Commerce in an editorial on June 1, 
critical of some cases brought before the 
Tariff Commission, offers the following com- 
ment: 

“This is not to overlook the purpose of the 
escape clause itself nor to question for a 
moment that relief should be granted where 
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the need for it can be demonstrated on the 
basis of complete and convincing data. 

“To deny access to this relief would be a 
flout of the law.” 

Thousands of miners and millmen who 
have been thrown out of employment be- 
cause of the foreign metals flooding our mar- 
kets in the absence of adequate tariff pro- 
tection, and hundreds of communities 
throughout the country are hoping anxiously 
for favorable action by the President on the 
Tariff Commission recommendation for their 
relief which has been at the White House 
since May 21. 

They are looking to Congress to exercise its 
constitutional responsibility for the welfare 
of the American people. 


WAR-RISK HAZARD AND DETENTION 
BENEFITS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Lancer], from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, I report favorably, 
without amendment, the bill (H. R. 9505) 
to continue the effectiveness of the act 
of December 2, 1942, as amended, and the 
act of July 28, 1945, as amended, relat- 
ing to war-risk hazard and detention 
benefits until July 1, 1955, and I submit a 
report (No. 1657) thereon. I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consid- 
eration of the bill. 

I may say that this is one of the bills 
with reference to which I made an an- 
nouncement a few moments ago. It has 
been unanimously reported by the com- 
mittee. Ihave consulted with the minor- 
ity leader, the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Jounson], and this procedure meets with 
his approval, because it is necessary that 
the bill be sent to the President for sig- 
nature before midnight tomorrow night. 

In explanation of the bill, I should 
like to read an explanatory statement 
which was furnished to me by the chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary. 
It reads: 

Attached hereto is a copy of a report and 
a bill which passed the House on June 23. 
The purpose of the bill is to extend for 1 
year until July 1, 1955, two statutes which 
will expire by their own terms on June 30, 
1954, if this legislation is not enacted. 

The two statutes provide for the payment 
of compensation to employees for their fami- 
lies of Government contractors who are over- 
seas and who are injured as the result of 
activity by our enemies or other hostile 
forces. It applies also to civilian employees 
of the Government who suffer death or disa- 
bility “after capture, detention, or other re- 
straint by an enemy (hostile force) of the 
United States.” 

The Senate will have to act upon the bill 
today in order that the President may sign 
it on June 30. It was introduced at the re- 
quest of the Department of Defense, 


With that explanation, Mr. President, 
I ask for the immediate consideration of 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sec- 
retary will state the bill by title for the 
information of the Senate. 

The Cuter CLERK. A bill (H. R. 9505) 
to continue the effectiveness of the act 
of December 2, 1942, as amended, and 
the act of July 28, 1945, as amended, re- 
lating war risk hazard and detention 
benefits until July 1, 1955. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 
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There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 9505) was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 


TRANSFER OF HOSPITAL AND 
HEALTH FACILITIES FOR IN- 
DIANS 


Mr. DOUGLAS obtained the floor. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ilinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield with the un- 
derstanding that I do not lose my right 
to the floor. 

Mr. PAYNE. With that understand- 
ing, Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SCHOEPPEL in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Fulbright Martin 
Anderson George Maybank 
Barrett Gillette McCarran 
Goldwater Millikin 
Bennett Gore Monroney 
Bowring Green Morse 
Bricker Hayden Murray 
Bridges Hendrickson Neely 
Burke Hennings Pastore 
Bush Hickenlooper Payne 
Butler, Md. Hill Potter 
Butler, Nebr. Holland Purtell 
Byrd Humphrey Robertson 
Capehart Ives Russell 
Carlson Jackson Saltonstall 
Case Jenner Schoeppel 
Chavez Johnson, Colo. Smathers 
Clements Johnson, Tex. Smith, Maine 
Cooper Johnston, S. C. Smith, N. J. 
Cordon Kennedy Stennis 
Crippa Kerr Symington 
Daniel Kilgore Thye 
Dirksen Knowland Upton 
Douglas Kuchel Watkins 
Duf Langer Welker 
Dworshak Lehman Williams 
Ferguson Lennon Young 
Flanders Long 
Frear Magnuson 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. A 


quorum is present. Pursuant to the 
order entered on June 25, 1954, the Chair 
lays before the Senate House bill 303, to 
transfer the maintenance and operation 
of hospitals and health facilities for 
Indians to the Public Health Service, and 
for other purposes. 

The hour of 4 o'clock having arrived, 
under the order the Senate will proceed 
to vote on the final passage of the bill. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. GEORGE (when his name was 
called). On this vote, I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MansFIELp]. If the junior Senator from 
Montana were present and voting, he 
would vote “yea.” If I were at liberty to 
yae I would vote “nay.” I withhold my 
vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Ma- 
LONE], the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
McCartHy]. and the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Munot] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr, 
Wier] is absent on official business. 

If present and voting, the above listed 
Senators would each vote “yea.” 
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Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND], the Senator from Louisiana IMr. 
ELLENDER], the Senator from North Car- 
olina (Mr. Ervin], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. MansFIELD], the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLEL- 
LAN], and the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SPARKMAN] are absent on official 
business, 

The result was announced—yeas 57, 
nays 27, as follows: 


YEAS—57 
Aiken Ferguson Millikin 
Barrett Flanders Morse 
Beall Gillette Murray 
Bennett Goldwater Pastore 
Bowring Green Payne 
Bricker Hayden Potter 
Bridges Hendrickson Purtell 
Bush Hickenlooper Robertson 
Butler, Md. Humphrey Saltonstall 
Butler, Nebr. Ives Schoeppel 
Capehart Jackson Smith, Maine 
Carlson Jenner Smith, N. J. 
Case Knowland Stennis 
Cooper Kuchel Thye 
Cordon Langer Upton 
Crippa Lennon Watkins 
Dirksen Long Welker 
Duff Magnuson Williams 
Dworshak Martin Young 

NAYS—27 
Anderson Gore Kilgore 
Burke Hennings Lehman 
Byrd Hill Maybank 
Chavez Holland McCarran 
Clements Johnson, Colo. Monroney 
Daniel Johnson, Tex. Neely 
Douglas Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Frear Kennedy Smathers 
Fulbright Kerr Symington 

NOT VOTING—12 

Eastland Kefauver McClellan 
Ellender Malone Mundt 
Ervin Mansfield Sparkman 
George McCarthy Wiley 


So the bill (H. R. 303) was passed. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
move to lay on the table the motion to 
reconsider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Arizona to lay on the 
table the motion to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


REVISION OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
LAWS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 8300) to revise the 
internal revenue laws of the United 
States. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit an amendment to the pending bill 
and ask that it be printed and lie on the 
table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be printed and lie on 
the table. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, now 
that the tax bill is before the Senate, we 
need to give careful and thorough scru- 
tiny to the various tax proposals which 
ask for discussion. That is the purpose 
of my remarks today. I shall not pre- 
tend that my analysis is necessarily bet- 
ter than that of any one else. But we 
should strip away the confusing jargon 
which the so-called tax experts in the 
Treasury Department use and get down 
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to the sophisticated arguments which lie 
at the base. I hope that my analysis 
may be placed alongside that of the ad- 
ministration and of others to enable the 
Senate to have the best possible informa- 
tion upon which it may base its actions. 
CONSIDERATIONS IN ENACTING TAX LEGISLATION 


Such an analysis is certainly needed. 
For there are few public issues which af- 
fect the Nation as profoundly as do taxes. 
Their effect has a direct impact not only 
on the economic well-being of the Na- 
tion as a whole, but also on each in- 
dividual citizen and whole industries as 
well. 

To say that taxes affect individuals is 
a truism. But how a given tax policy 
affects a particular individual is not al- 
ways understood. Let us, for a moment, 
get away from specifics and discuss prin- 
ciples. 

PROGRESSIVE, PROPORTIONATE, AND REGRESSIVE 
TAXES 

Suppose we figured how much money 
we needed, divided it by the number of 
persons in the population and taxed each 
person by thatamount. There are those 
who would like this. Each person would 
pay the same amount. Some one will 
ask if that would not be fair. Of course 
it would not. It does not take into ac- 
count the inequality of requiring the low- 
income person to pay just as much as the 
high-income person. Such a tax would 
be extremely severe on the poor and over- 
ly easy for the wealthy. 

Such a tax would be highly regressive; 
that is, the percentage of the tax would 
diminish as the income increased, 

It would similarly be regressive if the 
amount of the tax did not increase as 
rapidly as income so that as income in- 
creased the percentage of income paid 
in taxes decreased. Here the marginal 
or incremental rate would decrease 
more rapidly than the average rate. 

What about a tax which assessed each 
person a flat percentage of his income? 
Then the wealthy would pay more than 
the low and moderate income groups. 
For example, if the assessment were 10 
percent, the man with a $3,000 income 
would pay $300 while the man making 
$20,000 would pay $2,000. Such a tax 
would be psychologically and materially 
more severe on lower income families 
since virtually all of their income must go 
to sustain life whereas the higher income 
person does not face such a problem. 
Such a tax is proportionate. 

Our proper rejection of regressive and 
proportionate taxes has resulted in a 
Federal income tax structure which is 
presumably based on ability to pay. 
Thus personal expenses are mitigated by 
permitting personal exemptions and 
providing tax rates which increase with 
income. This is progressive taxation; 
namely, where the rate of taxation in- 
creases as income increases. Strictly 
speaking, of course, this increase for 
the increments of income increases more 
rapidly than the average rate of taxa- 
tion. This progressive rate of taxation 
may vary considerably in the degree of 
progressivity. 

In general, in our tax structure, in- 
come taxes are progressive in rate, and 
excise and sales taxes are regressive. 
This needs to be borne in mind. 
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Permit me to throw in one more term; 
namely, tax incidence. This merely 
means who ultimately pays the tax. 
Thus the incidence of a sales tax is pri- 
marily among low-income groups while 
the incidence of a graduated income tax 
is heaviest among moderat- and upper- 
income groups. 

EFFECT OF TAXES ON THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 

But taxation has other aspects besides 
how fair it is. Tax policies have a pro- 
found effect on the economy as a whole 
which, in turn, affects the well-being of 
us all. Much has been attributed to the 
effects that tax policies have on the 
economy, but we should keep perspective 
on this subject. The way we raise 
revenue and the amounts we raise can- 
not, of themselves, determine whether 
we have inflation or deflation, but they 
can be contributing factors of a fairly 
substantial nature. 

Consider the periods when inflation 
was our enemy. Inflation is a result of 
having more money demand for con- 
sumer goods than goods themselves, re- 
sulting in a bidding up of prices on 
individual items, thus driving up the 
general price level. It also results from 
an increase in the supply of money and 
credit which is relatively greater than 
the increase in the relative supply of 
goods. High taxes, in such a period, will 
drain off part of the excessive purchas- 
ing power, and dampen inflationary 
pressures. They can be used to retire 
some of the bank-held public debt and 
hence reduce the money supply and 
dampen down the price increase. If we 
do what is best for the national welfare, 
we would enact high taxes in inflationary 
periods, even though this is a highly 
unpopular course. 

I may say that it would have been far 
better to have imposed heavier taxes 
earlier in the war, and thus not to have 
increased the public debt as much as it 
was increased, than to have kept taxes 
down and for us to have been compelled 
to borrow money and thus create more 
monetary purchasing power and drive 
up the price of goods. President Roose- 
velt was more correct than his critics on 
this point. 

The opposite course, however, is wisest 
in times of deflation because it is the op- 
posite of inflation, namely, more goods 
on the market than there is effective de- 
mand at the prices charged. This is now 
true in many sections of our economy— 
automobiles, steel, textiles, appliances, 
farm products, and a host of others. De- 
flation calls for tax policies which will 
increase purchasing power and stimulate 
consumption. This means tax reduc- 
tions for the broad mass of buying units; 
namely, families. 

TAXATION FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES 

Tax policies can also be used selective- 
ly for a variety of other purposes—tariff 
rates to keep out foreign goods, restric- 
tive excises on consumer durables, cars, 
appliances, and so forth, when the ma- 
terials going into such products are 
needed for a war or national defense ef- 
fort, tax incentives to businesses in the 
form of accelerated depreciation allow- 
ances on new plants to encourage invest- 
ment in certain types of needed produc- 
tive capacity, especially in a period of 
rapid defense buildup, and so forth, 
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There is also the argument that such tax 
incentives are valuable in times of defila- 
tion to encourage investment, but we 
shall get into that later. 

One of the inevitable problems we face 
is to determine just what the economy 
needs at a given time, and the degree to 
which it needs it. Moreover, it is not 
easy to apply tax rates without consid- 
ering revenue needs. We shall continue 
to have a high level of expenditures nec- 
essary for our national security. 

We have not agreed on the correct ter- 
minology to apply to the present situa- 
tion. Some call it a “readjustment” and 
others call it a “contraction.” I use the 
standard term “recession,” first estab- 
lished by Dr. Wesley Mitchell, Director of 
the Bureau of Economic Research, and 
continued by Arthur F. Burns, his suc- 
cessor, now chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers. But, while there are 
differences in terminology, there is gen- 
eral agreement that the economy has 
suffered a definite downturn. A business 
cycle according to Mitchell and Burns, 
has four phases, revival, prosperity, re- 
cession, and depression. So that when I 
term it a recession I am following stand- 
ard operating procedure in referring to 
the falling off which follows a period of 
intense prosperity. 

But there are basic differences as to 
what our tax policies should be to correct 
this trend. 

THE PRESENT ECONOMIC SITUATION 


It is not easy for those of us who be- 
lieve that the current business recession 
calls for immediate and effective steps to 
be allowed to discuss it. It seems that 
every time one opens his mouth to point 
out the downward trend in an attempt 
to alert the Nation and to justify posi- 
tive steps to counteract it, he is accused 
of “talking” the country into a depres- 
sion. Whether this is a jockeying of po- 
litical position to blame a depression on 
us if one occurs, or whether it is merely 
an attempt to keep the present admin- 
istration in a favorable light, I cannot 
say. 

One thing is certain. Attempts to 
protect this Nation from depression will 
not cause a depression. One might just 
as well say that alerting the country to 
the needs of a strong national defense 
will cause war; or that urging slum 
clearance will cause slums. Personally, 
I believe I was elected to the Senate to 
protect the welfare of the Nation; and 
that is precisely what I am trying to do. 
If I see a situation that needs to be cor- 
rected I shall speak up. 

The pitiful part of it is that Democrats 
would have a better chance of success 
in elections if the Nation were to slide 
into a depression. Thus, if we were act- 
ing from a purely political standpoint, 
we would keep our mouths shut and let 
our Republican friends blunder once 
again into a depression. But no one, in 
his right mind, wants to see another de- 
bacle such as we experienced because of 
foolish policies which this country fol- 
lowed in the 1920’s and early 1930’s. We 
should make every sacrifice short of the 
national safety itself to avoid even the 
remotest chance of returning to the mass 
misery and human suffering flowing 
from that spectacle. I think I can say, 
without reservation, that every Demo- 
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crat in this body and indeed in this coun- 
try would rather remain out of power in 
perpetuity if it meant continuing peace 
and prosperity for the Nation because 
this is what we stand or. 

It is, therefore, to protect the national 
prosperity and not to advance our own 
political fortunes that we uw speak up. 
And we shall gladly give our political 
lives if our efforts can result in measures 
which may stem the trend toward a 
depression. 

BASIC BUSINESS BAROMETERS 


In order to determine what our tax 
policies should be, let us see just what 
sort of a situation we are in. We must 
not be fainthearted nor afraid to take 
a cold, calculating look. For, just as a 
patient with minor maladies must have 
them diagnosed and corrected before 
they develop into major complications, 
we need to see what our problems are 
and move to correct thein before they 
get out of hand. When men have a se- 
vere cold, they do not normally consult 
the ostrich with its habit of meeting 
dangers by sticking its head in the sand 
and pretending that danger does not 
exist. They, instead, consult a doctor 
who will diagnose their condition and 
prescribe remedies in order to prevent it 
from turning into pneumonia, double 
pneumonia, or finally, spinal meningitis. 

Unemployment: Unemployment has 
dropped from 3,465,000 in April to 3,- 
305,000 in May. But let us look at this. 
The decline in total unemployment was 
160,000, yet the number of jobs in manu- 
facturing industries fell off by 193,000 
Thus, the unemployment picture im- 
proved only because of seasonal factors. 
For example, farm employment in- 
creased 300,000 and construction em- 
ployment went up. Both were induced 
by the usual expansion of outdoor activ- 
ities at this time of the year. 

Moreover, these unemployment fig- 
ures do not include temporary layoffs 
and those forced to work only part time. 
Those forced to work part time totaled 
2.4 million persons in the case of non- 
farm employment. Of this amount, 
960,000 worked the equivalent of 4 days 
and 600,000 worked the equivalent of 
3 days. This leaves 840,000 who worked 
less than 3 days, or, generally, less than 
half time. This is equivalent to another 
852,000 unemployed among those forced 
to work only part time. 

In addition, there were 294,000 on 
temporary layoffs. In all, therefore, we 
have total unemployment of 4,451,000, 
or well over 7 percent of the total civil- 
ian labor force. 

But some say that an unemployment 
rate of over 7 percent, in and of itself, is 
not a dangerous sign. 

I think this is a danger sign. Fur- 
thermore, we need to consider that in 
the month of June hundreds of thou- 
sands of young men and women left 
high school and college and entered the 
labor market, seeking jobs at a time 
when the level of employment is turning 
downward: We are having in this 
month a great increase in the labor 
force, and unless there is a great pickup 
in employment to absorb this large in- 
crease in the labor force, even adminis- 
tration spokesmen predict an apprecia- 
ble increase in unemployment in July 
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over June, and possibly a still further 
increase in unemployment in August 
over July. 

In this connection, we need to see how 
fast unemployment is growing and what 
other economic indicators show. 

Let us also recognize the great rela- 
tive increase which has occurred. Un- 
employment has risen from an official 
level of 1.2 million in October 1953, to 
3.3 million in May of 1954. This is a 
jump of 2.1 million or almost 200 per- 
cent in 7 months, plus an increase in 
temporary layoffs and those forced to 
work only part time. 

Thus, the rate of growth of unemploy- 
ment has been great. Even this, by it- 
self, does not tell a complete story. We 
need to weigh it in relation to other 
factors. 

Steel production: Steel is basic to our 

economy because of its widespread use 
in so many maufacturing and fabricat- 
ing industries. Yet we find that pro- 
duction has slumped from 2,192,000 net 
tons in June 1953, to 1,740,000 net tons 
as of June 12, 1954—a drop of over 20 
percent. The steel operating rate in the 
first 5 months of 1954 ranged between 
only 68 and 75 percent of capacity. 

Freight-car loadings: Another basic 
business barometer is the number of 
freight-car loadings because the move- 
ment of goods in commerce is reflective 
of overall business activity. For the 
week of June 5, 1954, freight-car loadings 
were 612,000 as compared to the corre- 
sponding week in 1953 of 775,000 cars, a 
drop of 21 percent. 

Business failures: Business failures 
for the week ending June 12, 1954, were 
206, as compared with 167 for the com- 
parable week a year ago. This is an in- 
crease in number of almost 19 percent. 

Textiles: Textile and apparel produc- 
tion was down from an index of 115 for 
May 1953, to 103 percent, a preliminary 
figure, for May 1954. Although this was 
6.2 percent above the index of 97 in 
March 1954, it shows a drop of 10 per- 
cent below last year. These indexes are 
based on the production level of 1947-49 
being 100. 

It should be remembered that the pop- 
ulation of the country is increasing at 
the rate of more than 1 percent a year. 

Farm prices: Farm prices received by 
the farmers as of May 15, 1954, were 10 
percent below the 1952 monthly average. 
These prices showed a decline of 2 per- 
cent over the 12-month period from May 
1953 to May 1954. 

Farm equipment: Farm equipment is 
a very important item in my State of 
Illinois. The farm machinery produc- 
tion for April 1954, was about 22 per- 
cent below that of April a year ago, hav- 
ing dropped from an index 109 to 85, 
without seasonal adjustment. 

I have just returned from my State, 
where I received a rather thorough re- 
port on conditions in the important 
farm equipment centers of Rock Island, 
Moline, and East Moline. If my inform- 
ants are correct, and I believe they are, 
the companies there are once again be- 
ginning to lay off employees in appre- 
ciable numbers. The spring pickup in 
the farm equipment industry is virtually 
over, and that manufacturing center is 
back to approximately where it was last 
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winter, with the cash reserves of work- 
ers having been used up, or largely used 
up, in the meantime. 

Automobiles: Let us now consider the 
automobile industry, probably the most 
important single industry in the coun- 
try. The production for the week of 
June 12, 1954, was 134,595 as compared 
with 156,057 in the comparable week of 
1953. 

Motor vehicle factory sales, including 
passenger cars, trucks, and coaches, was 
631,769 in April as compared with 723,- 
532 in the same month of last year. 

I may say, in this connection, that 
the stocks of cars in the hands of new- 
car dealers, according to the last report 
which I saw in the Wall Street Journal, 
amounted to 660,000, as compared with 
approximately 400,000 for the compa- 
rable week of last year. This does not 
take into account the new cars in the 
hands of used-car dealers. We all know 
that a large part of the backlog of new 
cars is being passed off as used cars. 
This was not done a year ago. 

Moreover, it is not known—and I am 
making no charges—whether there are 
pools of cars which have been produced 
by factories, but which have not yet been 
put in the process of shipment to the 
new-car dealers. If there are such pools, 
of course, the accumulation of unsold 
1954 models is still greater. 

In addition, there is still a big over- 
hang of 1953 cars not yet sold. SoIam 
afraid that what the automobile indus- 
try faces is a large stock of unsold cars, 
both of 1954 and 1953 models, much 
greater than the number of unsold cars 
last year at this time. 

While I certainly am not a prophet of 
disaster, and while I certainly want to 
see the automobile industry prosper, I 
think it is a very real question as to how 
much longer the automobile factories 
in Detroit and other cities can continue 
producing, even at the rate at which 
they are now manufacturing. For there 
will be not merely a seasonal slump, but 
also a problem as to whether dealers can 
absorb the additional quantities of cars, 
when they already have such a large 
backlog of unsold cars. 

The situation, of course, has been ac- 
centuated by reports which have come 
out about the 1955 models. Recently the 
Wall Street Journal, published an arti- 
cle on the probable nature of the 1955 
models. Immediately shrieks of pain 
went up from the automobile companies 
and the automobile dealers, to the ef- 
fect that when the public knew of the 
new models, they would not buy the 
existing model. The Wall Street Journal 
was, I think, being an honorable news- 
paper and, so far as I know, was publish- 
ing truthful news. But it is undoubted- 
ly true that the prospect of new models 
and new designs will hold back some- 
what the demand by the public for the 
automobiles which otherwise they would 
have purchased. 

So while I do not wish to be a prophet, 
I think it should not be concluded that 
everything is rosy in the automobile 
industry. In fact, there are serious 
signs of weakness. If there should be a 
great drop in production in the automo- 
bile industry, it would ramify in all di- 
rections, including the manufacture of 
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steel, aluminum, glass, and automobile 
parts. There is virtually not a durable- 
goods industry in the country which will 
not be affected to some degree. If a low 
pressure area is developed in the auto- 
mobile industry, it will result in a de- 
crease in the purchasing power of those 
who produce a myriad of articles. 
Naturally, that will result in a decreased 
demand for other consumer goods, in- 
cluding soft goods, thus causing increas- 
ing unemployment this year. 

Construction: The next industry we 
should consider is the construction in- 
dustry. Construction has been consid- 
ered as a sort of bright spot in our eto- 
nomic picture, and it is true that it has 
been better than almost any other phase 
of industry. We are pleased about that. 
Yet even here we find new-housing starts 
for the final 5 months of this year more 
than 5 percent below the comparable 
period a year ago. This situation prom- 
ises to worsen when we consider the 
trend in building permits, which pre- 
cede construction. Building permits is- 
sued in 215 leading cities in May totaled 
$431.4 million, down 10.9 percent from 
April and down 7 percent from May 1953. 
It was the second consecutive month in 
which the figures have been under the 
1953 figures. I have quoted from the re- 
ports by Dun and Bradstreet. 

Total new contracts awarded in 37 
States in April 1954, as reported by F. 
W. Dodge, were almost 3 percent below 
April 1953. 

Mail order sales: Mail order sales, a 
particularly good measure of farmers’ 
buying, fell 11 percent from the period 
January-April 1953 to the same period 
in 1954. 

What do all these indicators mean? 
That we are headed for a depression? I 
have never said that, and I know of no 
one who has, with the possible exception 
of Mr. Colin Clark, in England. But 
the indicators demonstrate quite clearly 
that we are in a recession, and that the 
danger signals are up. The time has 
come when positive antidepression steps 
must be taken, among which are tax re- 
ductions. 

Mr. President, I have discussed the 
economic condition of the country, and 
pointed out that the unemployment and 
reduction in production which existed 
during the past 9 months call for stim- 
ulating the economy, through a reduc- 
tion in taxes. 

HOW FAIR ARE PRESENT TAXES? 


One of the problems which face those 
of us who strive for a just tax burden 
is the popular notion about income 
taxes. Income taxes are direct taxes, 
When a person consults the rate table to 
figure his own tax, his eye wanders down 
to the rates on higher incomes, and he 
perceives that, as taxable income goes 
up, so do the rates—up to 91 percent in 
the highest brackets. 

Personally I think this increase in 
the rate is all to the good. The taxpayer 
is willing to pay the Government on the 
basis of his own rates, since those with 
higher incomes pay a steeper percent- 
age. But he is likely to get the notion 


that these are the total rates always 
paid by those in the higher brackets. 
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Before we attach too much impor- 
tance however to the claims of heavy 
taxation of the well-to-do, it is impor- 
tant to recognize that there is a real 
difference between the theoretical. tax 
rates and tax rates which are actually 
paid. For example, billions of dollars 
of income from capital gains are re- 
ceived annually, but received most often 
by the well-to-do. These are taxable 
not at the rates imposed on personal in- 
comes, but at rates ranging from only 
10 percent to a maximum of only 25 
percent. 

The rates on capital gains are a far 
cry from the 70, 80, and 90 percent rates 
which are so frequently talked about. 
Furthermore, married persons with in- 
comes in the upper brackets have the 
privilege of splitting their income, which 
greatly reduces their effective tax rate. 
Many others receive income from tax- 
exempt bonds, or receive the benefits of 
large depletion allowances. Many evade 
the reporting of dividends and interest, 
which unlike wages and salaries, do not 
have the tax withheld at the source. 
There are other devices, many of which 
we debated on the floor of the Senate in 
the autumn of 1950 and 1951, with the 
eminent junior Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. MILLIKIN]. 

TAX LOOPHOLES 


There are other tax loopholes, such as 
dubious family partnerships, split-offs,“ 
“spin-offs,” and so forth, which greatly 
reduce the taxes to a level considerably 
below the maximums which are talked 
about. There are also a great many 
additional loopholes in our tax laws 
which permit high-income groups to 
evade, avoid, or escape the high tax 
brackets. High-salaried executives can 
participate in stock option plans, or re- 
ceive the benefit of pension provisions 
running into five digits. 

Some businessmen can form family 
partnerships with their infant children 
or other relatives, so as to split their 
income into segments and avoid high 
rates. It is not my purpose today to go 
into these tax loopholes, other than to 
say that they do exist, and that they 
greatly moderate the high tax rates list- 
ed in the individual income tax sched- 
ules. Even if there were no loopholes, 
the fairest tax system is one which is 
based upon ability to pay, which means 
higher rates on higher incomes, with the 
rates increasing as incomes increase, 
and the rate rising on the marginal ad- 
ditions to income, with the average rates 
rising more slowly than the incremental 
or marginal rates. 

INCOME TAXES ARE NOT THE ONLY TAXES 


Of even greater importance, however, 
is that we realize that personal income 
taxes are by no means the only taxes 
we pay. While personal income taxes 
are graduated, other taxes are not. For 
example, a person with a $3,000 income 
pays precisely the same excise tax on a 
$20 electric Toastmaster as does the per- 
son who makes $15,000. They both pay 
the same State sales tax on a loaf of 
bread, a bottle of milk, a pound of beef, 
on furniture, or other retail goods, and 
they pay the same Federal and State ex- 
cise tax on a gallon of gasoline. Thus, in 
these cases of indirect and excise taxes, 
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the $3,000-man pays a higher percentage 
of his income in the purchase of such 
items than does the $15,000 man, because 
he spends a larger proportion of his in- 
come on goods sold at retail. He also 
spends a smaller proportion of his in- 
come on personal services, on savings 
and on rent, which are not subject to 
the excise and sales taxes. 

That is why most excise and sales taxes 
are regressive, and these regressive Fed- 
eral and State sales taxes in varying de- 
grees offset or help to offset the progres- 
sive income tax rates. 

This brings us to a comparison of rela- 
tive tax burdens, namely, the percentage 
of income paid in the form of taxes, both 
direct and indirect, by various income 
groups. We know that the Federal in- 
come tax burden is progressive, though 
not so much so as the rate schedules 
would indicate, and we know that excise 
taxes are regressive. 

But what about corporation income 
taxes? Who pays them? Are they shift- 
ed forward to consumers in prices, back- 
ward to labor as a cost, or absorbed by 
stockholders on corporate profits? One 
authority, Dr. R. A. Musgrave, uses as a 
standard assumption that one-third of 
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such taxes is shifted forward to consum- 
ers, one-eighth back to the wage earner, 
and the rest to the stockholder. This 
contention was set forth in his article 
published in the National Tax Journal 
of March 1951, at page 26. 

One of Dr. Musgrave’s severest critics, 
Rufus S. Tucker, economist for the Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., estimated the division 
at half to consumers and half to stock- 
holders. 

Similar theoretical assumptions and 
statistical differences crop up in other 
types of taxes and treatment of different 
types of income; for example, “income in 
kind.” Yet the similarity of results be- 
tween such extremes is more significant 
than the differences, as we shall see. 

RELATIVE TAX BURDENS COMPARED 


First let us consider the tax burdens 
computed by Dr. R. A. Musgrave, using 
his standard set of assumptions. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor» at this 
point Professor Musgrave's tax table, us- 
ing the standard assumptions I have 
cited. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Distribution of tax payments by income groups: Summary ! 
Money amounts in millions of dollars} 


Spending unit income brackets (thousands of dollars) 


Item 


Under 
1 
AMOUNTS 
(1) Federal 620 
(2) State and local 422 
(3) All levels 1,052 
PERCENT OF YIELD TOTALS 

(4) Federal 1.4 
(5) State and local. 3.2 
(6) All levels 1.8 


PERCENT OF INCOME 


7.5and 

1-2 2-3 3A 4-5 5-7.5 | “Over | Total 
2,243 | 5,392 | 6, 682 5, 079 6,754 | 17,010] 43,794 
1,123 | 2,131 2,512 1,755 | 2,061 3,542 | 13,552 
3,366 | 7,523 | 9,194 | 6,834] 8,815 | 20,552] 57,344 
5.1 12.3 1 11.6 15.4 38.8 100. 0 
8.3 15.7 18. 5 12,9 15.2 26.1 100. 0 
5.9 13.1 6. 11.9 15.4 35.8 100. 0 
16.2 18.6 19.0 19.3 21.1 30.1 22.3 
8.1 7.3 7.1 6.7 6.4 6.3 6.9 
3.9 3.7 3.7 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.6 
4.2 3.7 3.5 3.2 3.0 2.8 3.3 
24.3 25.9 26.1 26.0 27.6 36.3 29.2 
13, 850 | 29,037 | 35,207 | 26, 283 | 31,953 | 56,542 | 196, 619 
7.0 14.8 17.9 13.4 16.3 28.8 100.0 
17.7 22.9 20.1 11.6 10.2 5.3 100.0 


12) Percent of spending units.. 


1 Standard assumptions throughout. 


2 Includes income imputed under standard corporation assumption. 
Nortr.—Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 


Source: National Tax Journal, March 1951, p. 26, 


Mr. DOUGLAS. According to Dr. 
Musgrave’s calculations as shown in the 
table, and in the chart to the right, 
chart No. 1, the percentage of income 
paid in Federal taxes rises as the in- 
come bracket rises. The rise is from 
16.5 percent for the less than $1,000 
bracket to 21.1 percent in 5 to 7.5 thou- 
sand dollar bracket, a difference of less 
than 5 percent. The percentage for the 
bracket over $7,500 is 30.1 percent. 
From these figures we can see that Fed- 
eral taxes are progressive, but not very 
progressive. 

State and local taxes, on the other 
hand, are just the opposite. Those under 
the $1,000 bracket pay 11.6 percent of 
their income for such taxes, But this 


percentage falls as the income rises, un- 
til we come to those in the bracket over 
$7,500, who pay only 6.3 percent. Thus, 
State and local taxes are distinctly re- 
gressive, with the greatest burdens on 
the low-income group. 

The net effect of those two combina- 
tions is to produce a U-shaped tax- 
burden curve, with the proportion paid 
starting higher in the case of the less 
than a thousand dollar group, going 
down and remaining relatively con- 
stant in the case of the group from 
$2,000 to $7,500, and then rising in the 
case of the group having incomes of 
$7,500 and more. However, this is the 
interesting point, that, instead of a 
steady rise there is a kind of U-shaped 
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curve. The result is that for the broad 
mass of taxpayers, those with income be- 
tween $2,000 and $7,500, the net effect 
is pretty much in the nature of pro- 
portional taxation, rather than progres- 
sive taxation, since regressive taxes 
dampen down the rate of progression of 
the personal income taxes and produce 
a rough proportionality in the system 
as a whole. 

Dr. Musgrave's figures have been at- 
tacked by Dr. Tucker, who challenges 
his assumptions and statistical methods, 
with the apparent attempt to prove that 
taxes are not so regressive as Musgrave's 
figures show. 

Let us, then, line up Tucker's figures 
with those of Musgrave. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have placed in the Recor at 
this point in my remarks a comparative 
table. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

Comparison of total tar burden figures of 

Tucker and Musgrave; tax payments as 

percent of total income by income bracket 


Spending unit income brackets 
(thousands of dollars) 


Under! 1-2 | 2-3 | 3-4 | 4-5 [5-734] and 

over 

Musgrave 1. 28.1) 24. 3 25.9) 26.1) 26.0} 27.6) 36.3 
Tucker 2 18. 7 20.8} 23.9 25.0) 26.3) 28.3) 44.8 


1 National Tax Journal, March 1951, p. 26. 
2 National Tax Journal, ‘September 1951, p. 81 (includes 
social-insurance taxes). 


Mr. DOUGLAS. It will be seen that 
the main differences between the Mus- 
grave and Tucker percentages are in 
the lowest and highest brackets. Yet 
consider this: Regardless of whose fig- 
ures we use, the person with a $1,000 
income pays between $200 and $250 in 
taxes. That is a considerable tax bur- 
den for such a person who is alleged 
to be escaping taxes merely because, as 
a rule, he pays no direct income tax. 
COMPARATIVELY HEAVY TAX BURDENS OF LOW- 

INCOME GROUPS 

That is the point I should like to 
emphasize. It is said that if we raise 
the exemption limit we are taking away 
the obligation upon the part of many 
citizens to support their Government. 
The point is that these people are al- 
ready paying Federal and State sales 
taxes, and taxes on local general and 
personal property. 

I have had a little experience in local 
government, and such experience as I 
have had convinces me that on the whole 
workingmen’s homes are assessed at a 
higher percentage of their real value 
than are the mansions of the well-to-do 
or the industrial properties of the large 
corporations. I cited on the floor of 
the Senate some weeks ago an illus- 
tration which I believe to be accurate, 
though I cannot vouch for it completely, 
namely, that in an industrial city, where 
the $10,000 home of a workingman is 
assessed at approximately 100 percent, 
there is a large industrial concern with 
a modern mill, the original cost of which, 
I am informed, was $76 million, but 
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which is carried on the assessment books 
at only $1 million. It is assessed not 
at 100 percent of its value, but at ap- 
proximately 1½ percent of its value. 
I have not inspected the tax rolls of that 
city, and therefore I do not wish to 
identify the city, but men who have 
inspected the tax rolls and whom I be- 
lieve to be accurate, tell me that what 
I have stated is, in fact, the case. 

The point is that the low-income 
groups are already paying indirectly a 
very large fraction of their income in 
taxes; and to say that they now escape 
taxes or that an increase in the exemp- 
tion under the Federal income tax law 
would exempt them from taxes is not 
correct. 

Moreover, I am led to the conclusion 
of two other students, Gerhard Colm and 
Haskell P. Wald, namely, that— 

The main result of these studies * * * is 
that the relative tax burden * * * is ap- 
proximately proportional (rather than pro- 
gressive) in the income-tax brackets which 
include the bulk of the population. 


And also that— 

The tax curve of income distribution does 
not agree with our general notion of what 
a just tax distribution should look like. 
Taxpayers in income brackets which are 
either exempt from Federal income tax or 
which pay only a low effective rate carry 
such a heavy relative load in indirect 
taxes * * * that the progressivity of income 
taxes is largely offset, as far as the lower 
and middle brackets are concerned, 


I quote from the National Tax Jour- 
nal, March 1952, page 2. 

Let us consider one final point. Sales 
and excise taxes are flatly regressive. 
A person of high income and a person 
of low income, seeing the same movie 
at the same time will pay exactly the 
same amount of tax, which will be a 
much, much lower percentage of income 
for the well-to-do than for the poor. 
The same is true of any and all items 
bought by all income groups which are 
subject to such taxes. A uniform rate 
of taxing consumers’ goods means that 
the percentage paid in taxes diminishes 
as income increases. 

To summarize the arguments about 
relative tax burdens, let us not be fooled 
by Federal income-tax schedules. There 
are other taxes which must also be paid. 
No one escapes taxation. It is rough 
on all of us, and very rough on the 
low-income groups, contrary to a lot of 
propaganda circulated throughout the 
country. 
THE TAX RECOMMENDATION OF THE TREASURY 

DEPARTMENT 

Let us consider briefly the tax bill of 
the Treasury. When I say the tax bill 
of the Treasury I wish to distinguish the 
Treasury from the White House, be- 
cause, as many Senators know, I have 
a great admiration for the President and 
I do not wish to charge him with per- 
sonal responsibility for this huge bill 
which was originally introduced in the 
House and now comes from the Commit- 
tee on Finance to the Senate in a some- 
what different form. It is the primary 
product of the Treasury, and the re- 
sponsibility should be pinned upon the 
Treasury. It is the bill as it was origi- 
nally introduced about which I should 
like to speak briefly, and then I shall 
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return to the bill which has come from 
the committee. 

The Treasury’s tax proposals as origi- 
nally advanced were not completely the 
same as those which have passed the 
House or those which have been recom- 
mended by the committee. They are 
very similar, however, and must be out- 
lined as they were submitted, since they 
constitute a program which the Treasury 
spokesmen declare to be superior to ours. 
It is proper, therefore, that we should 
analyze what they have proposed. Later 
we shall consider the Senate committee 
modifications. 

EFFECTS OF TREASURY PROPOSALS 


The ultimate effect of the Treasury 
proposals would be: 

First. To give about $250 million in 
tax relief to individuals by miscellaneous 
liberalized deductions such as baby- 
sitters’ expenses for working widows and 
widowers, higher medical expense allow- 
ances, deductions for certain dependents 
regardless of earnings, and the like. 

I may say that we have analyzed those 
provisions, and I think their general drift 
is praiseworthy and commendable. 
Nevertheless in practice they are to the 
greatest advantage, in some cases of 
those who are in the upper brackets, 
and not of those in the middle and lower 
brackets. In other words, they are for 
the benefit of financial elite; they are 
not for the working-class in the centers 
of our population. 

Second. To give favored tax treat- 
ment to those who receive income from 
stock dividends, providing at the end of 
the third year $1.2 billion a year in tax 
relief. This I repeat was the original 
Treasury proposal. 

Third. To give businesses special tax 
treatment on deductions for plant and 
equipment, providing ultimate relief of 
$1.55 billion. In addition, other tax re- 
lief for businesses was added, amount- 
ing to about $250 million. This was 
primarily in the form of liberalized ac- 
counting provisions, treatment of income 
from foreign sources, and operating loss 
deductions. 

Fourth. To extend excise tax rate in- 
creases scheduled for expiration April 1 
with no reductions in any of the rates. 

Fifth. To extend corporation tax rate 
increases scheduled for expiration 
April 1. 

In addition to the above program, 
excess profits taxes, after being extended 
6 months beyond their scheduled expira- 
tion date, were allowed to expire on Jan- 
uary 1 of this year, and individual 
income tax increases were permitted to 
expire as scheduled. The latter, so far 
as the individual is concerned, was off- 
set by an increase of one-third in social 
security tax rates—from 1% to 2 per- 
cent on earnings up to $3,600 a year, 
Congress has refused to accept the 
Treasury's proposal on excise taxes and 
has cut them by about a billion dollars. 

TREASURY PROPOSALS ARE UNFAIR 

The Treasury program is unfair, as I 
shall show. 

Let us see what would be the major 
consequences of this program in rela- 
tion to individuals, on the one hand, 
and to investors and business interests, 
on the other. At first glance it would 
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seem unfair to individuals whose $250 
million in tax relief is only one-twelfth 
of the total of $3 billion asked for in- 
vestors and businesses. But the actual 
discrimination in the Treasury plan is 
much greater than that. 

I point out that those in the lower 
brackets would not benefit appreciably, 
as I shall show at a later time, from 
the increased medical allowances, for the 
baby-sitters’ allowances, for students in 
college, and charitable contributions. 

Let us look a little further into the 
effects of the Treasury’s program. The 
average tax relief for the individual tax- 
payer would be $6 a year having $250 
million divided by 39 million tax returns 
showing taxable income, while the aver- 
age stockholder would receive $185, 
namely, the $1.2 billion provided in the 
Treasury proposal, divided by 6% mil- 
lion stockholders, which is the number 
estimated by the Brookings Institution, 
or more than 30 times as much per 
capita. 

But the discrepancy is still under- 
stated by this method of averaging. Per- 
mit me to pursue this comparison on the 
basis of the Treasury’s proposal. Then 
I shall compare the benefits to the two 
groups in the Senate bill. 

Each tax return, because of the ad- 
vantages of the split-income provisions, 
usually represents a spending unit or 
family. According to the data from the 
Survey of Consumer Finances, only 11 
percent of all spending units, or families, 
own any stock at all. That is about 51⁄2 
million families. Only 1 family out of 
9 in the United States owns corporate 
stock. This is a fact which should sink 
home, because we hear much talk about 
everyone in the United States owning 
stock in American corporations. 

What is done by these men is to add 
up the several hundred thousand stock- 
holders in United States Steel, the sev- 
eral hundred thousand in American Tel- 
ephone & Telegraph, and the several 
hundred thousand in General Motors, 
and then to say that there are 30 million 
or 40 million stockholders. But this, of 
course, does not take into account the 
fact that the average large investor owns 
stock in a wide variety of corporations, 
and therefore will appear on the rolls of 
stockholders many times over. He is 
like the supernumeraries in plays, who 
come onto the stage in different guises 
and seem to be an enormous army, but 
who in reality are only a small number of 
actors. 

The Survey of Consumer Finances was 
made under the auspices of the Federal 
Reserve Board, which is not an instru- 
ment for the dark forces of disorder in 
this country; it is a highly conservative 
institution. Those who work for it are 
conservative persons. They are not in- 
terested in exaggerating the evils of the 
American economy, nor are they inter- 
ested in painting a more lurid picture of 
the distribution of American ownership 
than actually exists. Yet the survey 
shows that only 11 percent of all spend- 
ing units, or families, own any stock at 
all—or about 5% million families. These 
are broken down as follows: 

Seven percent of all families own pub- 
licly sold stock only. 
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Three percent of all families own pri- 
vately sold stock only. 

One percent of all families own both 
publicly and privately sold stock. 

Eighty-nine percent of all families own 
no stock at all. 

If anyone questions my source of in- 
formation, let me say that it appeared 
in the Michigan Business Review for 
January 1953, at page 13. Thus, while 
the average amount of tax relief per reg- 
ular family would be $6, under the orig- 
inal Treasury bill—as a matter of fact, 
even that would go only to a small per- 
centage of families—the average amount 
of tax savings for the stockholding fam- 
ily would be $220; namely, $1.2 billion 
divided by 5½% million families, or 37 
times as much. 

But the extent of the favored treat- 
ment which the administration plan ex- 
tends to the wealthy would still be vastly 
understated. According to a study con- 
ducted by the group which heads the 
Survey of Consumer Finances Reports 
for the Federal Reserve Board, namely, 
the Survey Research Center of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, only 8 percent of the 
families owning publicly held stock—not 
8 percent of the total number of fami- 
lies—held stock worth $25,000 or more. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recor a table giving a breakdown of the 
value of publicly held stock owned by 
stock-owning families. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Own stock worth— Percent 
Les than '$500. ...... 1-5. --2s5.-<-—. 25 
8 —. —— —— 9 
81.0004. 299 4„4„%% 31 
$5,000-$9,999_-..... --=------====-=-== 10 
$10,000-$24,999_._....-.... 10 
$25,000 and over 8 
Amount not ascertained__....---..-- 7 

— — on ER 100 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
study, moreover, showed that “‘the small 
proportion of families with holdings of 
over 825,000 each owned over four- 
fifths—80 percent—of the value of all 
publicly held stock.” 

Thus, since only 8 percent of American 
families own publicly held stock, and 
only 8 percent of this group—that is, 8 
percent of the 8 percent—own 80 percent 
of the total value of such stock, the net 
result is that six-tenths of 1 percent of 
the American families own 80 percent of 
the value of publicly held stock. 

If we assume, and I believe it to be a 
correct assumption, that ownership of 
80 percent of the value of publicly held 
stock will result in the owners receiving 
80 percent of the dividends on all stock, 
then 8 percent of the stock-owning fam- 
ilies would get 80 percent of the dividend 
tax relief, or $960 million—80 percent of 
$1.2 billion. Eight percent of the 512 
million stockholding families would be 
440,000. Thus 440,000 families would, 
under the original Treasury plan, get 
$960 million, or almost $2,200 apiece. 
This was the melon which was to have 
been cut. Those were the people who 
were to have a slice of the melon. This 
is 366 times as much as the average tax- 
paying family’s $6. This was to be the 
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distribution originally intended by the 
Treasury between the many and the few. 

I have heard it said that the other con- 
cessions made by the administration to 
the individual taxpayer are the chocolate 
coating on the bitter pill of the huge tax 
concessions to the wealthy. If so, it is 
an extremely thin layer of chocolate; it 
can hardly be tasted at all. 

I could continue to demonstrate that 
the tax relief ratio proposed by the 
Treasury, of 366 to 1 in favor of the 
wealthy, is still an understatement. 

For example, the $1.8 billion in relief 
proposed for business in the form of more 
liberal depreciation allowances for capi- 
tal goods, accounting procedures, and 
treatment of income from foreign 
sources, will flow mainly to corporations, 
and hence ultimately to their stock- 
holders, since interest on bonds is a prior 
charge. But it seems to me that a ratio 
of 366 to 1 is sufficient to make my point. 

This reminds me, Mr. President, of the 
hoary joke which is told about a stew 
which was made of rabbit and horse- 
meat. It was a 50-50 stew—1 horse to 1 


rabbit. 
SENATE COMMITTEE BILL 


Let it be said to the credit of the House 
of Representatives and the Senate com- 
mittee that they could not quite stomach 
the total effect of the Treasury’s pro- 
posals. They dampened it down very 
slightly, but the principles embodied in 
the committee bill are the same, and the 
effects are almost as bad. 

As for individuals, the Senate com- 
mittee report declares that they will get 
$849 million in tax relief. However, of 
this amount, $243 million consists of 
dividends allowances; $77 million is in 
depreciation allowances for business- 
men; and $20 million affects taxation of 
partnerships. Thus, individuals other 
than businessmen actually will get only 
about $500 million. 

Let it be noted that even these allow- 
ances will largely be helpful only to 
wealthier persons and businesses. For 
example, lifting the charitable contri- 
bution limitation from 20 percent to 30 
percent, at a cost of $25 million, will not 
affect middle- or low-income groups, 
which do not give 30 percent of their 
income to charity, because they do not 
have the surpluses to give. I am not 
opposed, let it be understood, to the in- 
crease in the limitation; I merely point 
out whom it will benefit. 

Nevertheless, let us accept the figure 
of $500 million in relief for individuals. 
The big change which the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate committee 
have made has been to reduce the ulti- 
mate tax credit on dividends to 10 per- 
cent, rather than 15 percent, as pro- 
posed by the Treasury. Thus the even- 
tual cost of this feature will be $840 mil- 
lion a year, rather than $1.2 billion, as 
originally proposed. 

The committee, however, has per- 
mitted depreciation charges and other 
tax advantages for private businesses 
and corporations as proposed by the 
Treasury. 

Under the bill as it comes from the 
Finance Committee, the average taxpay- 
ing family would get $12 a year. But I 
emphasize that is an arithmetic average, 
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and that if we consider actual families, 
most of them will get nothing at all. 
But the 440,000 families and I am not 
seeking them out for opprobrium; I am 
merely seeking to identify them—who 
own 80 percent of the stock of corpora- 
tions, will get 80 percent of the $840 
million cost of the dividends allowance, 
which is $672 million, or an average of 
more than $1,500 apiece. Even under 
the committee bill, this is 125 times as 
much as the average taxpaying family’s 
$12. 

It is still a rabbit and horse stew, 
even though the rabbit may have slight- 
ly increased in girth and the horse may 
not have been of the full Percheron 
variety. 

WHY THE TREASURY AND FINANCE COMMITTEE 
PROPOSALS WILL BE INEFFECTIVE 

If I have, by this discussion of relative 
tax burdens and proposed tax relief, im- 
plied that the Treasury’s tax experts 
base their arguments for their tax pro- 
gram primarily on the claimed injustice 
of the existing higher tax rates on the 
wealthy, then I hasten to correct such a 
notion. I have previously discussed the 
question of justice because of the widely 
held misconception about the actual 
facts. While the assertion that tax rates 
on upper income brackets are unjusti- 
fiably high is implicit in the Treasury’s 
program, that issue is clear enough to 
those who would benefit, but not popular 
enough to advance to those who would 
not benefit. 

In short, if the program is to be 
“sold” and that is the expression of the 
advertising experts, the soap dispensers, 
the hucksters of Madison Avenue in New 
York, who seem to be the dominant intel- 
lectual elite at present—it is necessary 
to provide a more plausible explanation 
than this. Thus we find the argument 
advanced that business and investors 
need incentives to induce them to invest 
in new plant and equipment, thereby 
providing greater productive capacity 
by increasing the capital used per work- 
er. In this way, it is said, productivity 
and real wages will be higher, employ- 
ment greater, and prices lower, and, 
hence, society will ultimately gain. 

THE BASIC TAX ISSUE—WHAT IS BEST FOR THE 
ECONOMY 

In discussing the foundation upon 
which rests the main pillar of the argu- 
ments for the administration's tax pro- 
posals, we come to the very core of the 
economic issue between us. In its sim- 
plest terms, stripping away both jargon 
and emotionalism, it can be stated as 
two tax alternatives: 

First, should we grant tax relief now 
to business and investors to encourage 
them to save and, it is assumed, to invest 
in new plant and equipment, which, it is 
claimed, will ctimulate the economy, 
create jobs, and restore prosperity? 

Or, second, should we grant tax relief 
now to the broad mass of consumers, 
which, it is claimed, will give them 
greater purchasing power—that is mone- 
tary purchasing power—so that they 
can buy more goods, and hence increase 
Sales, production, and jobs, thus help- 
ing to restore prosperity? 

The advocates of building up the pur- 
chasing power of the consumer, of whom 
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I am one, also assert that their tax pro- 
posals are more fair to the whole popula- 
tion, since tax relief is given to everyone. 
The investment school, on the other 
hand, maintains that their method 
largely eliminates the double taxation of 
dividends, and hence is more fair. We 
have already discussed the relative tax 
burdens, and I shall shortly deal with 
double taxation. For the moment let us 
consider the claim that giving tax 
breaks to investors and businesses will 
restore prosperity. 

I know it has been argued that stimu- 
lants to business and investors—perhaps 
I should say to savers—are what are 
needed to maintain a strong economy. 
It is argued that by giving such incen- 
tives, business will expand production, 
and hence increase employment. 
INCREASED SAVINGS DO NOT NECESSARILY MEAN 

INCREASED INVESTMENT 

Mr. President, let me say that before 
I entered the Senate, I devoted some 
years of my life to measuring the in- 
crease in capital in this country and the 
increase in production, and the resulting 
increase in real wages. It is perfectly 
true as a long-run generalization, that 
the increase in capital at a faster rate 
than the increase in the volume of labor 
means that each worker works with more 
capital and tends to produce more, and 
that, hence, capital is productive. 

I want it to be clearly understood 
that I am not denying the productivity 
of capital. In fact, I devoted some years 
of my life to proving the productivity 
of capital, thus refuting the Marxian 
contention that capital is nonproductive 
and is merely absorbed value created by 
labor. In the long run, I grant that it is 
highly desirable to have an increased 
amount of capital per worker. What I 
am speaking about this afternoon is the 
question whether in a period of business 
recession, the way to get out of the reces- 
sion is primarily by stimulating savings 
or by stimulating consumption; and that 
is a very different question from the 
long-run question. 

Implicit in the assertion of the Treas- 
ury is a double fallacy: (1) An increase 
in savings does not, of itself, mean in- 
creased investments; and (2) invest- 
ments in plant and equipment will not 
be made to the degree necessary to pro- 
vide new jobs unless there is a market 
for the goods which the new capacity 
can produce. For, under such a premise, 
who will buy the goods at current prices? 
Only adequate monetary purchasing 
power widely distributed can bring about 
that result. 

A reduction in taxes to the upper-in- 
come groups and to corporations would 
probably stimulate savings. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. What the Senator is say- 
ing is well illustrated by the automobile 
industry. There is a capacity in that in- 
dustry to produce about 8,400,000 auto- 
mobiles a year. Yet I understand that 
the industry would be doing well if it 
produced as many as 5 million automo- 
biles this year. Last year there were 
produced, if I recall correctly, about 
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6,190,000. It was a figure somewhere in 
that vicinity. Why are not 3 million 
more vehicles produced? There are peo- 
ple who could use them. The only au- 
tomobile producer who cannot meet the 
demand is the Cadillac division of Gen- 
eral Motors. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The air-conditioned 
Cadillacs in particular are doing very 
well in sales. 

Mr. LONG. I understand that even a 
member of the President's Cabinet is not 
able to get his Cadillac delivered now- 
adays. 

Those in the upper-income brackets do 
not demand many of the ordinary pas- 
senger cars. It happens that those in 
the lower and in the middle income 
brackets do not have the purchasing 
power with which to buy all the auto- 
mobiles which can be produced. 

The excess-profits taxes expired on 
January 1 this year. One would cer- 
tainly think the expiration of those 
taxes would encourage General Motors 
to produce more automobiles instead of 
the fewer automobiles. General Motors 
was able to effect the greatest savings of 
any corporation in America as a result 
of the elimination of excess-profits taxes. 
Yet General Motors is producing a lesser 
number of units. There is only one rea- 
son for it and that is great numbers of 
the public do not have the money to buy 
automobiles. 

Some of the representatives of the ad- 
ministration who appeared before the 
committee very proudly pointed out the 
fact that savings have increased. That 
is a point which impressed some mem- 
bers of the committee. We felt that the 
increase in savings reflected a failure to 
purchase. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Louisiana is eminently correct. I am 
older than he is, and I can remember 
the start of the great depression which 
began in 1929. In 1930 there was a little 
evidence of an increase in savings. 
That fact was due to the fear that peo- 
ple had that they were going to lose 
their jobs, and they wanted to accumu- 
late a reserve of money in the event 
they lost their jobs. But were those 
savings translated into investments? I 
shall produce figures to show they were 
not. In fact, what happened is that the 
savings flowed into the banks and finan- 
cial institutions. The banks and finan- 
cial institutions, however, did not lend 
them out correspondingly, because busi- 
ness, faced with falling demand and idle 
capacity, was reluctant to borrow, and 
banks and financial institutions were re- 
luctant to lend. The net result was that 
the monetary purchasing power flowed 
into banks and was sterilized there. 

Mr. LONG. A further illustration is 
that this year the social-security tax 
was increased and individual income 
taxes were decreased. I have heard rep- 
resentatives of the administration point 
to the fact that individual income taxes 
had been reduced. Let us take the ex- 
ample of a man who made $3,500 on 
January 1. On that day the social-se- 
curity tax was increased $17.50. His in- 
come taxes went down $16.50. He was 
Paying a dollar a year more than he had 
been. That man is not going to be able 
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to purchase another automobile because 
he does not have the money. 

On the other hand, on the same day 
@ person making $50,000 a year had his 
social-security tax increased $17.50, 
which is the maximum. 

On the same day he received a reduc- 
tion in taxes amounting to approxi- 
mately $1,850. With that money he 
could have bought himself another car. 
But he did not need the $1,850 in order 
to be able to buy another automobile, 
because he would have bought another 
car anyway, if he had use for it, inas- 
much as he already had enough money 
to use for that purpose. 

So the result of the reduction in the 
amount of $1,850 in his income tax was 
that that money was put into savings. 

If such a person was deriving his in- 
come principally from dividends from 
corporations, such as General Motors, 
the result of such a decrease in income 
tax would be to increase that person’s 
income, because the corporations would 
be able to pay larger dividends, as a 
result of the expiration of the excess- 
profits tax. 

Under such circumstances, such a per- 
son, who had no need for any more food, 
clothes, or automobiles, because he did 
not need any more of those things than 
he already had or already was buying, 
would put the extra money into savings 
or into bank vaults. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Louisiana is correct. 

Somewhat earlier in my remarks I 
pointed out that as a man’s income in- 
creases, a smaller proportion is spent on 
consumer goods. The corollary of that 
is that as income increases, a larger 
proportion is saved. 

Thus, when the tax benefits are re- 
ceived by those in the upper-income 
brackets, the result is to stimulate sav- 
ings, whereas when the tax benefits are 
given to those in the lower-income 
brackets, the result is to stimulate con- 
sumption. 

My point is that whereas the Treas- 
ury stills speaks of savings and invest- 
ments as identical terms, the fact is 
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that those who make the investments 
are commonly different from those who 
make the savings. The savings are gen- 
erally paid into savings institutions, who 
decide whether the money will be trans- 
lated into investments. If the money 
thus saved is not translated into invest- 
ments, there is an impounding of pur- 
chasing power and a sterilization. 

So the advantages thus given to those 
in the upper-income brackets by this 
bill translate themselves into increased 
savings, and do not result in a corre- 
sponding increase in the demand for 
consumer goods. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Up- 
TON in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Illinois yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

Mr. LONG. Let me point out that 
meanwhile another thing has been hap- 
pening: The farm debt has increased 
since 1945, approximately 60 percent; 
and almost all of it has occurred during 
the past 2 years, since the decline in 
farm commodity prices. The farmers 
who already had gone into debt had in 
many cases reached the point where they 
were fearful of going deeper into debt. 
Their income was down, but their debt 
was up. Therefore, the farmers are buy- 
ing less, and the result is to reduce the 
consumption of commodities. 

Likewise the laboring men, who in 
many instances had no increase in their 
take-home pay, have found that they 
are not in a position to buy more. As 
a result, many companies find that at 
this time it is necessary to cut back 
production, because those who normally 
would buy are not now in a position to 
buy what they need. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Louisiana is correct. 

As I have said, a reduction in taxes 
to the upper-income groups and to cor- 
porations probably would stimulate sav- 
ings. In normal times, savings are con- 
verted into investments, and provide for 
each worker more capital with which to 
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work. ‘This in turn leads to increased 
productivity and to higher real wages. 

In the past, economists and business-' 
men have erred in assuming that this is 
always what happens. For in times such 
as these, while savings may flow into 
banks, they do not flow out to the same 
degree in the form of actual invest- 
ments, since businesses are afraid to 
borrow and banks are afraid to lend. 
With a large supply of idle industrial 
equipment on hand, business in general 
does not want to borrow to add to it. 
For example, what steel companies want 
to construct more blast furnaces at the 
present time? 

So, as I have said, at such times, sav- 
ings tend in large part to become ster- 
ilized, and do not expand production 
and employment, as they would in nor- 
mal times. 

Mr. President, let us look into past sav- 
ings and investment, to see whether this 
is true. First of all, it almost goes with- 
out saying that savings increase as the 
income bracket goes up. That is one of 
the reasons the administration advances 
for helping the upper-income groups, 
rather than the lower. The administra- 
tion admits this, but says its policy will 
result in more savings and in more in- 
vestments. My point is that it will result 
in more savings, rather than in invest- 
ments. Certainly there will be more 
savings, which normally are available 
for investment. In short, a large part of 
the proposed increased tax relief would 
go directly into savings, and hence at 
least would be available for investment. 

UPPER INCOME GROUPS ARE THE SAVERS 


But, Mr. President, let us not conjec- 
ture about who will save money and who 
will not. The Federal Reserve Board’s 
1951 Survey of Consumer Finances has 
provided us with this information. In 
this connection I now ask unanimous 
consent to have inserted at this point 
in the REcorp, as part of my remarks, a 
table showing savers by income groups. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Percentage of income saved or dissaved by spending units within specified income groups, 1950 


[Percentage distribution of spending units) 


Percentage of income saved 


4 
3 
4 
4 
2 
3 
4 
5 


— 


* 


SESBNBS 


1 Positive savers are spending units with money incomies in excess of expenditures and negative savers (dissavers) are spending units with expenditures in excess of money 
incomes. 

2 Excludes spending units for which income was not ascertained and thus adds to less than 3,415 cases. 

Less than one-half t. 


of 1 percen 


Source: 1951 Survey of Consumer Finances, Part IV, Table 3. (Federal Reserve Board.) 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, from 
the table we see, first of all, that while 
61 percent of all spending units—namely, 
families—saved some money, the lowest 
percentage of savers was found among 
the group under $1,000. For that group, 
the percentage of savers was 34 percent. 


The percentage increased with the 
amount of income, until it reached 87 
percent for those making in excess of 
$7,500. 

Conversely, in the case of negative 
savers—namely, those going into debt— 
the highest percentages were found in 


the income brackets below $3,000, for 
which the percentages are from 36 per- 
cent to 37 percent; and the percentage 
grew less as income increased. Only 13 
percent in the bracket over $7,500 went 
into debt. 
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The same story is borne out by the 
figures on percentage of income saved. 
The figures do not vary much among 
those who saved less than 10 percent of 
their income, but the gap widened 
rapidly as savings increased. Only from 
2 percent to 4 percent of those making 
less than $7,500 saved more than 50 per- 
cent of their income, while 15 percent of 
those making more than that amount 
managed this feat. The opposite story 
was true among the groups going into 
debt. 5 
My next point is most significant, 
namely, the fact that nearly half of 
those earning more than $7,500 saved 
in excess of 20 percent of their income. 
Less than one-eighth of those in the 
group under $1,000 saved that propor- 
tion of their income, and only about one- 
sixth of those in the income group be- 
tween $1,000 and $4,000 saved such a 
percentage. 

I have before me a tabulation showing 
the proportion of those saving over 20 
percent of their income. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have the 
tabulation printed at this point in the 
Recor, as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


Income in thousands of dollars 


Percent saving 
over 20 percent 
of income 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, these 
facts on savings were given recognition 
by the Treasury, but its argument is that 
tax relief to the upper income groups 
will go into banks, and hence into in- 
vestments. I repeat that in normal 
times this is largely true, but it is not 
necessarily true in periods of business 
uncertainty, as I hope to show. 

Thus far, Mr. President, I have been 
dealing with figures in crude percent- 
ages; but before I entered this body I 
made a study, which took me about a 
year to complete, on what I called the 
income elasticity of savings; and that 
study showed that the percentage of 
savings increases much more rapidly 
than the increase in income; and by 
dividing the former by the latter, we ob- 
tain a coefficient greater than unity. 
This was true of budgetary studies made 
prior to World War I. It was true of 
the celebrated study made by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics in 1919, and it 
was also true of the studies made by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in the early 
1930’s. Those studies uniformly show an 
income elasticity of savings greater than 
unity, and an income elasticity in the 
case of consumer goods, I would say, of 
very much less than unity. 

TRENDS IN GROSS SAVINGS AND INVESTMENTS 


Mr. President, let us now trace the re- 
cent history of savings, as compared with 
investments. Let us consider gross pri- 
vate investments alongside of gross pri- 
vate savings. 
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I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD a 
table comparing gross private savings 
with gross private investments for the 
years 1929 to 1938, and 1946 to 1949. 
Figures for the years prior to 1929 are 
not available; and figures for the period 
1939 to 1945 are omitted, because of the 
disrupting factors resulting from World 
War II. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Gross saving and gross investment for 

selected years 


[Billions of dollars] 


Column 1 | Column 2 | Ratio of 

Year gross sav- gross in- column 2 to 
ing vestment | column 1 

15.5 16.6 1.07 

11.2 10.9 97 

8.4 5.6 67 

2. 8 11 +39 

2.8 1.5 53 

5.6 3.2 57 

7.9 6.1 -17 

11.1 8.2 74 

10. 8 11.5 1.06 

8. 9 7. 4 83 

28. 7 33. 3 1. 15 

25. 3 39.1 1.54 

36.4 44.6 1.23 

36.3 33.6 92 


Source: 1951 National Income, Supplement of the 
Survey of Current Business, p. 151, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
have shown these figures on the chart 
which is in the rear of the Chamber. 
Where investment is equal to savings, 
there is a ratio of unity, namely, the 
amount invested divided by the amount 
saved, is one. This is shown by the line 
to which I now point. Therefore, when 
not all savings are invested, the ratio 
is less than unity, and falls below the 
dotted line to which I am pointing. 

In 1929, the ratio of investment to 
savings was above unity. This fell be- 
low 1, to 0.97 in 1930. In the year 1931 
only 67 percent of the amount saved was 
invested. Nearly one-third of what was 
saved was not invested. In the year 
1932 only 39 percent of that which was 
saved was invested. Three-fifths of the 
savings were not invested. This was the 
bottom of the depression. 

In the year 1933, 53 percent of that 
which was saved was not invested, or 
about half. In 1934 the percentage was 
57; in 1935, 77; in 1936, 74; in 1937, the 
first part of which was a period of eco- 
nomic revival, investment again went 
above unity and was 106 percent of 
savings. The 1938 recession, however, 
brought the ratio back down below 
unity, to 83 percent. 

Let us take the postwar period. We 
find that in 1946 investments exceeded 
savings by 15 percent; in the year 1947, 
by 54 percent; and in the year 1948 in- 
vestment was 23 percent more than savy- 
ings. In the year 1949, which was a 
year of recession—and we never tried to 
call it anything else—the ratio of invest- 
ment to savings again fell below unity, 
92 percent of the amount saved was in- 
vested, or 8 percent of the savings were 
not invested. 

Therefore, in periods of recession a 
large proportion of the savings is not in- 
vested, because they flow into financial 
institutions, but do not flow out in the 
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same ratio. We note that in 1929, when 
7 percent more was invested than was 
saved; in 1937, 6 percent more was in- 
vested than was saved; and in 1946, 1947, 
and 1948, appreciably more was invested 
than was saved. 
INVESTMENT INCREASES WITH MARKET 
POSSIBILITIES 

What is the explanation? The expla- 
nation is that in a period of high busi- 
ness prosperity investments do not come 
solely from the savings of individuals. 
They also come from the action of the 
banking system in creating commercial 
credit, which is used at such times not 
merely to finance short-term transac- 
tions, but to finance investment in plant, 
equipment, and machinery. In a period 
of prosperity and intense business activ- 
ity the time-honored division between 
commercial banking and investment 
banking tends to be blurred. Banks nor- 
mally, according to classic banking 
theory, merely create credit or monetary 
purchasing power to finance the move- 
ment of commodities from the raw mate- 
rial stage through to the stage of final 
sale; and in these cases the loan precedes 
the deposit. In fact, the deposit by the 
business firm is merely the act by which 
the bank credits to the individual firm 
the amount it has loaned, minus the dis- 
count. However, it is said that in invest- 
ment banking the savings come first, and 
the financial institution merely acts as a 
middleman. But in practice, in a period 
of high business activity banks will 
finance fixed capital and not merely 
working capital, through the creation of 
bank credit. So there will be actually 
more invested than will be saved. This, 
I think, is a source of instability, as a 
matter of fact, in the financial system 
of the country. I wish we could get toa 
sharper and more coherent differentia- 
tion between commercial and investment 
banking. 

What is the bearing of all this? The 
bearing is that investment falls off in 
relation to savings in recession or depres- 
sion years, while, on the other hand, in- 
vestments exceed savings in boom years. 
Is this consistent occurrence due to some 
unexplainable quirk? I think not. In- 
vestments rise in boom years because of 
expanding markets. Thus, the volume 
of expenditures on plant and equipment 
is determined, not by total savings but 
by what is considered prudent invest- 
ment, taking into account not only cost- 
reducing improvements but primarily 
the probable market for the products to 
be produced and, of course, the prices 
to be charged. 

Let us consider concrete cases. If one 
were in the automobile-manufacturing 
business and saw his own dealers’ inven- 
tories piling up, as well as those of 
dealers in every other make of automo- 
bile, would he invest his extra savings in 
plant and equipment to produce even 
more cars? Without going into the 
question of whether the reputed long- 
time capital-investment program of 
General Motors will or will not actually 
materialize, I should like to raise ques- 
tions about the smaller firms. 

I ask if we could expect Studebaker 
and Packard to expand their plants? 
Could we expect Nash and Hudson to 
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expand their plants? Could we expect 
Willys-Overland and Kaiser-Frazer to 
expand their plants? ‘Those are the six 
companies which have been most se- 
verely hit by the fall in the demand for 
automobiles. In fact, the decrease in 
demand for automobiles has fallen pri- 
marily, and to some degree almost exclu- 
sively, upon those six companies, with 
Chrysler, of course, sharing in the mis- 
fortune. 

As a result, these six companies have 
now consolidated themselves into three. 
The net result of all this will be to leave 
idle plant and idle equipment in Ke- 
nosha, South Bend, Toledo, and Detroit. 
I know some of the executives of those 
companies. I have the warmest admira- 
tion and friendship for them. I think 
Mr. Hoffman, of Studebaker, is one of 
the great American citizens of the pres- 
ent generation. 

Much as I regret what is happening, 
the truth is that these companies are 
fighting for their very lives. We hope 
that they will survive and prosper. I 
do not want to be too severe and say 
that they are gasping for breath, but the 
truth of the matter is that they are fight- 
ing for their very lives. This is no time 
for them to expand. They are waging a 

- battle for survival. 
BUSINESS CONTRACTION STIFLES INVESTMENT 


If one were a manufacturer of steel 
and received scme extra tax benefits, 
would he enlarge the capacity of his 
plant; with steel production operating at 
only 70 percent of present capacity, or 
would he say, “First, let us utilize the 
idle capacity which we already have on 
hand”? 

Throughout the economy we find situ- 
ations similar to those existing in con- 
nection with automobiles and steel. 
Consumer hard-goods production is off 
20 percent; mail-order sales are down; 
textiles are down. There are some areas 
where production and sales are hold- 
ing steady, but the manufactured goods 
which find themselves in an expanding 
market are either virtually negligible or 
exist in a very small proportion. 

Thus, increasing savings to stimulate 
investment in productive capacity will 
not restore the economy. To do this we 
need better markets, which means more 
purchasing power broadly distributed 
among the mass of American families. 

In considering the issue of stimulating 
savings versus stimulating consumption, 
we should take into account that during 
the past 8 years we have invested almost 
a quarter of a trillion dollars in expanded 
business facilities. That seems almost 
incredible, but it is true. It is almost 
$250 billion invested in expanded, pro- 
ductive capacity. It is almost as much 
as the national debt. 

INVESTMENT RATE HAS BEEN HIGH 


Now, I should like to make some com- 
ments about that point. Most of that 
expansion occurred during a Democratic 
administration. The Democratic ad- 
ministration has been accused of not 
being sufficiently favorable to business 
and not adopting a policy of stimulating 
investment. Yet it was during this pe- 
riod of Democratic control that there 
occurred the greatest investment in pro- 
ductive capacity in the history of the 
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United States, both absolutely and rela- 
tively. Sometimes I wonder where the 
big-business men of the country get the 
idea that they have not prospered under 
Democratic administration. 

I sometimes wonder when it is said 
that Democratic taxation policies and 
business policies have destroyed the in- 
centive to save or to invest. The facts 
show the opposite. 

In 1953 we had a level of such invest- 
ment of $38 billion, or $28.4 billion if 
agriculture is excluded. It is easy to 
see that we are catching up with the 
backlog of capital needs caused by war- 
time cutbacks. 

Incidentally, there was also a great 
deal of investment during wartime prior 
to 1946. For one thing, the Government 
financed investments in war machinery, 
which is now turning out civilian and 
military goods. 

With respect to these figures, Prof. 
Alvin Hansen, of Harvard, has said that 
they will take care of both normal growth 
requirements and accumulated short- 
ages. In his testimony before the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, he stated that 
“the recent rate of capital formation is 
clearly higher than the long-run main- 
tainable rate,” and added that “it is not 
financially prudent to build more plant 
and equipment than we can profitably 
employ.” 

The distinguished British economist, 
Colin Clark, in some issues of the Man- 
chester Guardian, published last Novem- 
ber, pointed out that one of the factors 
which made him feel that the United 
States was in for a rough time was that 
there had been such an enormous rate 
of capital investment, which he believed 
was in excess of the amount which the 
economy could absorb. If that has been 
happening during the past 8 years, why 
should we now try to bring about a re- 
vival by stimulating investment still fur- 
ther? Rather should we not try at this 
time to build up consumption, so that it 
will help catch up with the productive 
capacity of industry? 

I believe I should add a qualification 
for my professional economist friends 
by adding that I am speaking of a given 
price level. È 

If we could bring about greater com- 
petition, so that prices would be reduced 
as costs go down, I pelieve we would de- 
velop automatically a market for the 
goods produced, and we would be able to 
utilize the increased productive capacity. 

COMPETITION NOT AS PREVALENT AS IT 
SHOULD BE 

I should add, however, that we do not 
have a competitive economy so far as 
much of manufacturing is concerned or 
so far as many other industries in the 
country are concerned. We have, in- 
stead, economic control in some indus- 
tries by 1 firm, in other industries by 2 
or 3 firms, and in still other industries 
by 4 or 5 firms, among which there are 
price agreements and output agree- 
ments, informal but nevertheless bind- 
ing, so that the prices on goods in the 
cities tend to be fixed in an inflexible 
market. 

If I may make a digression here, let 
me say it is that condition which lies to 
a large part at the root of the farm prob- 
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lem. The farmers are rightfully reluc- 
tant to have their products thrown on a 
purely competitive market when the 
prices of goods they buy are monopolis- 
tically determined. 

They look with reluctance on having 
their prices forced down by the with- 
drawal of governmental protection when 
the city monopolies are able to keep 
prices up. 

The farmer says, “If you will reduce 
the prices of the goods which we must 
buy, we will be willing to take a price 
reduction, but we do not want a competi- 
tive system applied to us and to have 
urban industry exempted from it.” 

It is the Government which has ap- 
plied price supports for agriculture in a 
governmental fashion, open, visible, and 
tangible, whereas the industrial controls 
of maintained prices and restrictive out- 
put are applied quietly and secretly by 
the industrial combines, and are not 
known to the general public, or, if sus- 
pected, cannot be proved. They are 
therefore now difficult to isolate and to 
remove. The farmers of the Nation have 
merely asked governmental action to 
protect them in the way the big indus- 
trial concerns are protecting themselves. 

On the floor of the Senate I have 
struggled to make our system of urban 
industry more competitive. I believe in 
a truly competitive system. But to have 
a system which is half competitive and 
half monopolistic works a tremendous 
disadvantage upon the group which is 
thrown into the marketplace without 
protection. 

Therefore I believe that what we 
should have is an antitrust policy. I am 
old-fashioned enough to believe in an 
antitrust policy, which will, so far as 
possible, reduce the power of the indus- 
trial combines to keep prices up when 
costs are falling, and to restrict output. 

However, I must admit that we have 
not had much success in putting this 
program into effect, because the indus- 
trial combines in this country are very 
powerful, both politically and economi- 
cally, and they are sometimes able to pull 
the wool over the eyes of perfectly good, 
sincere Senators and Representatives, 
and administrators, too, I may say. 

Therefore what I should like to point 
out is that, as a practical matter, with 
industry apparently not being willing to 
build up the demand for its goods by 
lowering its prices, if we have a level of 
prices which is more or less fixed, which 
unfortunately it tends to be, then we can 
have a productive capacity in excess of 
the ability of consumers to buy the prod- 
ucts turned out, or which can be turned 
out at the prices charged. 

Professor Hansen was concerned, as he 
should be, about the proposition of reck- 
lessly adding more plant and equipment 
without regard to an appropriate balance 
between capital stock and consumption. 

That is the reason we need to bring 
consumption at least up to par before 
worrying about investment. As a matter 
of fact, the best way to stimulate in- 
vestment is to do so indirectly, by stim- 
ulating consumption. 

Up to now I have discussed the Treas- 
ury’s tax proposals and the Senate com- 
mittee recommendations in general 
terms. Volumes could be written about 
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the individual recommendations. How- 
ever, the one giving special tax wind- 
falls to stockholders, accepted in prin- 
ciple by the Senate committee, is the 
worst proposal in the administration's 
tax program. 

Mr. President, I admit I have some- 
thing of a feeling of bewilderment and 
resentment at our being called upon to 
vote tomorrow on a bill which runs to 
807 pages of fine print. It taxes the 
ability of mortal man to understand and 
to discuss intelligently such a bill. I 
realize the amount of work the commit- 
tee has expended on it, and I wish to 
commend the committee for its diligence. 
But it is impossible to have intelligent 
consideration by the Senate of literally 
thousands of individual provisions in 
this measure. I wish we had been given 
more time before we were called upon to 
vote. Therefore, we cannot discuss the 
minor provisions now but must concen- 
trate on the major provisions. 

The worst provision in the bill, which 
to my mind is unconscionable and un- 
justified, is the one giving special tax 
windfalls to stockholders. I believe it 
to be unfair, unjustified, and ineffective. 

THE AMAZING DOUBLE-TAXATION PROPOSAL 

The Treasury’s tax proposals would 
grant both a tax deduction and a tax 
credit to recipients of dividend income, 
They would exclude from tax the first 
$50 in dividends in 1954, and in 1955 
the first $100. On top of this special 
deduction, the proposal would grant a 
tax credit of 5 percent in 1954, 10 per- 
cent in 1955, and 15 percent in 1956. 
This has since been reduced to 10 per- 
cent, by House action, in 1955. This pro- 
posal, I feel, is not understood by the 
average citizen. 

I now come to the crucial point of 
the bill. I admit it fooled me for a 
considerable period of time. I would 
read in the newspapers about proposals 
to grant deductions for the first $100 of 
dividends. Then I would read about a 
proposal to deduct 5, 10, or 15 percent of 
the dividends. I thought they were al- 
ternatives. When I began my normal 
study of the proposals and discovered 
that one was piled on top of the other, 
and furthermore, that the percentage 
was to be deducted, not from taxable 
income, but from the tax itself, I rubbed 
my eyes in disbelief. My friends said it 
was impossible. Yes, it would seem im- 
possible but, unfortunately, it was true. 

I do not think I should let the state- 
ment go at that. Spot announcements 
should be put on every radio and tele- 
vision station in the Nation, saying 
“Look at this thing more closely. See 
what the proponents of the tax bill are 
doing. They are taking a percentage of 
income and reducing it from the tax for 
one privileged group—the stockholder. 
And six-tenths of 1 percent of the fami- 
lies in this country own 80 percent of 
the value of all publicly sold stock.” 
DIVIDEND INCOME TAX WINDFALL COMPARED WITH 

TAXES ON REGULAR INCOME 

Let us see how this proposal would 
affect taxes paid on dividend income 
compared with taxes paid on salaries, 
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wages, profits, and all other regular in- 
come. The table which I ask consent 
to insert in the Recorp makes this com- 
parison for a taxpaying man, wife, and 
two children, for different income levels, 
on the basis of an ultimate 10 or 15 per- 
cent tax credit for dividends. 
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I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point in my remarks a table which 
is prepared to illustrate my argument. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Comparison of the effects of the “dividend exclusion” and “dividend tax credit” provisions 
of the proposed Internal Revenue Code (H. R. 8300, secs. 84, 116) on the tax liabilities 
of selected income levels of wage earners and dividend recipients for the year 1956 and 


subsequent years 


MARRIED COUPLE AND 2 DEPENDENTS 


pp PP HE PY PP KE PE pre pË 


Senate commit- | Administration 
tee bill—10-per-| proposal—Lé- 


cent dividend | cent dividend 


Divi = 1 [Taxable] , Tax tax credit tax credit ? 
en ar sona. a: el x 
Income level ! 8 before 
sion 
Tax Net Tax Net 
credit tax eredit tax 
$3,000: 
Ail earned 0 | $300 | $2,400] $300] $60 0 0 800 
? ol dividends $100 | 290 | 2,400 210 42 $21 21 $32 10 
All earned 0 400 400 | 1, 200 240 0 240 0 240 
4 at dividends 100 | 390 2400] 1,110] 222 111 ili 166 56 
„000: 
r o| 500] 2,400 100] 420 oj 420 0 420 
All dividends -~ 2222227727777 100 400 2400] 2010 402] 201 201 301 101 
All earn 0 750 400 | 4,350] 877 oj 877 0 877 
‘All dividends.. 100 740 2 400 4,260 857| 426] 431| 639 218 
All earned o| 1,000} 2.400 6,600] 1,372 0 1,372 oj 1,37 
E All A dende. 100 900 2,400 6,510 1,352] 651 701 [976 376 
5,000: 
All earned o 21,800 2. 400 11, 100 2,486 0 2,486 o| 2,486 
i au dividends 100 1, 400 2,400 | 11,010 | 2,463] 1,101 | 1,362] 1,651 812 
All earned 0 2.500 400 | 20,100 | 5,318 o| 5,318 oj 65,318 
x Albaividends z 100 | 32,490 | 2,400 | 20,010 | 5,284 | 2,001 | 3,283] 3,001 283 
All earned 0 | 35,000 | 2,400 | 42,600 | 15,976 0 | 15,976 oj 15,976 
All dividends.--.--...--.--.----- 100 |? 4,990 | 2400 | 42, 510 | 15,926 | 4,251 | 11,675 | 6,376] 9,549 
100,000: 
CCC o 10,000 2,400 | 87,600 | 44, 724 0 | 44,724 O| 44,724 
All dividends...---.------------- 100 |? 9,990 | 2,400 | 87,510 | 44,662 | 8,751 | 35,911 | 13,126 | 31, 535 


1 All income is assumed to have been received by husband. 
2 Although there is a limitation of $1,000 for a standard deduction, itemized deductions amounting to 10 percent 


of income (less the dividend exclusion) were assumed. 


3 This provision is not in the revenue revision bill (H. R. 8300). 
(1) a 15 percent dividend tax credit allowable against the tax liability, and (2) limitation of the amount of 


to 15 percent of taxable income. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
table can be simplified by merely setting 
forth the difference in taxes which would 
be paid on dividend income as contrasted 
with ordinary income. A family with an 
income level of $3,000 would pay $39 less 
in taxes under this 10-percent dividend 
plan, if it received its income from divi- 
dends as compared with a family that 
does not receive its income from divi- 
dends. In other words, it would not be 
much advantage for the $3,000 man. 
For a $4,000 man the advantage would 
be $129; for the $5,000 man it would be 
$219. For the $7,500 man, it would be 
$446. For the $10,000 man it would be 
$671. For the $15,000 man it would be 
$1,124. 

Let me illustrate what I mean. If 
there are 2 families, each consisting of a 
man, his wife and 2 children, one receiv- 
ing their entire income from dividends, 
and the other receiving their income 
from wages, salary, business, or a pro- 
fession, and if my computations are cor- 
rect, under present conditions the 
average tax paid by each family is ap- 
proximately $600, but the $6,000 man 
who gets his money from dividends will 
now be credited 10 percent of the $6,000 
as an offset against his taxes, and, there- 
fore, he will pay virtually no taxes at 
all. 


Computations were made on the assumptions of 
e credit 


TREMENDOUS TAX ADVANTAGES PROPOSED FOR 
DIVIDEND INCOME 


The tremendous advantages accorded 
to dividend income are obvious. In ad- 
dition, however, the tax advantages 
themselves are tremendously regressive. 
For example, under the 10-percent 
dividend tax credit, as recommended by 
the Senate committee, the person receiv- 
ing $15,000 in dividends makes five times 
as much in dividend income as does the 
person receiving $3,000 in dividends. 
But the tax advantage of the higher in- 
come is not five times as great; it is 
more than 28 times as great. 

To put it in another way, the $39 tax 
advantage accorded to a dividend income 
of $3,000 represents 143 percent of the 
income, whereas the $1,124 tax advan- 
tage given to a $15,000 dividend income 
comes to 744 percent. The high degree 
of regression is obvious. The higher the 
income, the greater the percentage of 
tax savings. 

That the proposed dividends tax al- 
lowance favors one group over all others 
is obvious. I doubt that this fact itself 
will even be disputed. Thus we must 
analyze whether such a special allow- 
ance can be justified. 

EFFECT OF DIVIDEND INCOME-TAX CREDIT ON 

INVESTMENT 

Should the Government favor one 

type of investment over others through 


1954 


tax policy, and thus possibly encourage 
stock market speculation? Why should 
owners of common stocks be favored over 
the million in modest circumstances who 
responded to Government appeals to buy 
United States savings bonds and now 
find as those bonds mature that their 
purchasing power is reduced up to 40 
percent? Actually, the Consumer Price 
Index rose from 75 in 1944 to 114 in 
1954. If any group of security holders 
is entitled to relief, surely the purchasers 
of United States savings bonds qualify 
through the hidden inflation tax and in- 
come tax paid on interest received at 
maturity. 

The facts are that owners of common 
stocks have fared very well over the past 
years, and do not appear to be in need 
of special relief. In 1944, 1 share of each 
of the 30 stocks in the Dow-Jones indus- 
trial group paid in dividends $49.44. By 
1949 the total increased to $78.12, and 
last year, 1953, to $95.45, or almost 
double. Dividends on the 20 Dow-Jones 
railroad stocks increased from $30.13 in 
1944 to $60.75 last year. 

The May issue of The Exchange, pub- 
lished by the New York Stock Exchange, 
states that first quarter dividends set a 
new high record in 1954 and marked the 
12th consecutive time in which first 
quarter cash dividends gained over the 
previous year. Certainly the New York 
Stock Exchange is not a radical organ- 
ization. 

The Dow-Jones average rose from 150 
in 1944 to about 320 in 1934, or by more 
than 100 percent. This occurred while 
the purchasing power of the proceeds of 
the United States savings bonds was 
being reduced by some 40 percent. 

INCREASES IN STOCK VALUES 


The University of Michigan has pub- 
lished a booklet entitled “Common Stock 
Values and Yields,” showing that $1,000 
invested annually in each of a group of 
the 92 most-heavily traded stocks would 
have increased in value over a 14-year 
period—1937 to 1950—from $14,000 to 
$32,900, or 12 percent annually, divi- 
dends included. Again, it does not ap- 
pear that the common stockholders have 
suffered. The University of Michigan 
report states that over a 55-year period, 
common stocks have increased in value 
an average of 3.19 percent annually, ex- 
clusive of dividends. 

Some 30 years ago there was published 
an interesting book on the relative re- 
turns of common stocks and bonds. 
During the period from 1873 to 1896, 
when there was a falling price level 
bonds appreciated in value a fixed 
amount in dollars. Each dollar had 
more purchasing power; therefore, 
bonds appreciated in value. 

Furthermore, since the interest on 
bonds was a prior claim on earnings, 
dividends were the low man on the totem 
pole. Since a great many of those years 
were depression years—a larger per- 
centage than normal—the income from 
stocks went down. 

During this period, therefore, the idea 
developed that a man who wanted to 
play safe should put his money in bonds, 
= that stocks were highly speculative 
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But beginning in 1896, when the price 
level rose, this meant a decrease in the 
purchasing power of the capital value 
of the bonds, and stocks, being residual 
claimants to earnings, found that their 
rate of return was rising more rapidly 
than was the general price level. 

So the study by Dr. Smith, as I think 
his name was, showed that from 1896 to 
1922, common stockholders fared much 
better than did the bondholders. A re- 
cent study confirms what I have been 
saying, that since 1922 the stockholders 
have continued to do better than have 
bondholders. 

What has been the result? For 55 
years stockholders have been the peo- 
ple who have primarily benefited from 
American industry. This is the group 
to whom the Treasury now proposes to 
give the tax benefits. The group which 
has profited the most is to receive the 
most addition. 

“EARNED” AND “UNEARNED” INCOME 


At the moment, I am not even speak- 
ing about the distribution of benefits as 
between so-called “earned” income and 
“unearned” income. I think that is, in 
part, a valid distinction; namely, that 
those who get their income from per- 
sonal services, whether as industrial 
workers, farmers, professional men, 
or businessmen, should perhaps have a 
lower rate of taxation than those who 
derive their income from property, and 
this is particularly so if the property 
is inherited property. 

The British drew such a distinction 
between earned income and unearned 
income, and we have in the past drawn 
from the experience of the British. But 
at the moment I am not raising that 
point. 

It will be found that the owners of 
bonds and other types of property pro- 
ducing income have suffered in the past, 
but there is no relief for them, or little 
relief for them, in the existing tax bill. 
The only ones who are invited to come 
under the mistletoe and take part in 
the kissing are the stockholders. In 
other words, I am afraid that the Treas- 
ury has taken too literally the injunc- 
tion of Jesus, which has mystified teach- 
ers of ethics for a long time, namely: 
“For whosoever hath, to him shall be 
given, and he shall have more abund- 
ance: but whosoever hath not, from him 
shall be taken away even that he hath”— 
Matthew 13: 12. 

This is not the place for a critical 
examination of what Jesus meant when 
he uttered that mystifying phrase. It 
has been used in the most vulgar ways 
to justify giving to those who do not 
need, and to take away from those who 
do need. I do not believe that was the 
intention of Jesus at all. I think that 
what he meant by that saying was that 
those having great talents were expected 
to exercise those talents; and that more 
would be expected from them than from 
those with lesser talents. But this is not 
the place for a discussion along that 
line. 

STOCKHOLDERS DO NOT NEED SPECIAL TAX 

ALLOWANCES 

In the crudest form, the Treasury is 

now proposing to give benefits to those 
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who have profited the most, but to deny 
benefits to investors who have suffered 
the most. So even as between different 
groups of recipients of property income, 
there is injustice. 

If it be said that those who work for 
a living are second-class citizens—and I 
do not say it—and should not receive tax 
favors, but that tax favors should be 
given only to owners of property, then 
I would suggest that such favors be given 
to the owners who deserve them the 
most, namely, the bondholders. 

I am debating the possibility, if the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] should be re- 
jected, of moving to strike out this pro- 
vision, and to substitute, instead, a 
credit for those who own Government 
bonds, because they are the ones who 
have suffered. 

A more general knowledge of facts, 
such as those which I have just quoted, 
showing the advantages of owning com- 
mon stocks for good income and the 
preservation of buying power and capi- 
tal, should be sufficient to induce in- 
creasing public participation in stock 
ownership. Why is it necessary to give 
additional tax favors? Why can we not 
merely popularize the advantages which 
the stockholders have already received? 
If that were done, then people would 
put their money into stocks. 

The trouble is that people are still 
thinking in terms of the years from 1873 
to 1896, not in terms of the period from 
1896 to 1954. In this, as in so many other 
matters, the Treasury is about 55 years 
out of date. Its political and economic 
ideas go back to 1896, the year when Wil- 
liam McKinley was elected President of 
the United States. 

I think the Secretary of the Treasury 
is a most estimable man, one of the ablest 
men I have ever seen in action. It is 
natural that he should have some of the 
ideas of William McKinley, since he was, 
I believe, the sometime head of the 
Hanna Coal Co.; and it was Mark Hanna 
who was the great political sponsor 
and mentor of William McKinley. Let 
me hasten to say that this is in no sense 
a personal reflection upon the character, 
integrity, or business ability of Secre- 
tary Humphrey, but merely that there 
is a direct lineal intellectual descent 
between the Mark Hanna-William Mc- 
Kinley theory and the Humphey-Wilson- 
Weeks-Dodge theory. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. Is it not true that Wil- 
liam McKinley became President and 
cleaned up the mess left by Grover 
Cleveland? When everything was in a 
state of chaos and difficulty as a result 
of the mess left by the Democrats Wil- 
liam McKinley cleaned up the mess. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That was said at 
the time; but while William McKinley 
was an estimable man, a brave soldier in 
the Civil War, a good husband, a most 
amiable person, one who would not have 
consciously done any wrong to any per- 
son, I would not say he was distin- 
guished in the history of the American 
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Presidency for the sharpness of his per- 
ceptions or for the courage of his ac- 
tions. I would prefer Grover Cleveland 
and so has the judgment of history. 
On the whole, I thought we had pro- 


gressed beyond the McKinley stage, un- 


til we had these recent proposals. 

Many corporations have employee- 
stock-purchasing plans. Corporations 
and brokerage houses could do much 
more to educate the public to the ad- 
vantages of stock ownership. 

But it seems questionable to me 
whether the Government should single 
out for special recommendation one 
form of private investment over the 
many provided by our economic society. 
It would certainly not appear necessary 
to grant what, in effect, would be a sub- 
sidy to common stock owners, bearing in 
mind the steady increase over the years 
of both income from dividends—from 
$49.44 in 1944 to $95.45 in 1953—and in 
the value of stocks—from $150 in 1944 
to $320 today. 

DIVIDENDS TAX ALLOWANCE EQUIVALENT TO 

ELIMINATING CORPORATE TAX FOR SOME 

Computations made by Seidman & 
Seidman, certified public accountants 
with offices in Detroit and in several 
other cities, show that dividend tax 
credits can be made the equivalent of a 
complete elimination of all corporate 
taxes. Assuming a corporate tax rate 
of 50 percent and a dividend tax rate of 
10 percent, as proposed by the Senate 
committee, the table I am about to put 
into the REcorp shows this to be true for 
the person in the 90 percent tax bracket. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the table printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


10-percent 


dividend No divi- 
dend tax 
credit and 
no corpo- 
rate tax 
Corporate taxable income $100 
. 2c ccc A OF Ia 
Balance paid in divi- 
4 — — — re 100 
individual tax at 90 percent 
Net after taxes but before divi- az 
ea 10 


Mr, DOUGLAS. Mr. President, were 
the 15 percent credit to be granted, as 
proposed by the Treasury, the result for. 
the 90 percent bracket would be even 
more favorable than the elimination of 
the entire corporate tax. 

Of course, this example deals with a 
‘top bracket taxpayer, and therefore il- 
lustrates the extreme rather than the 
average case; but it serves to demon- 
strate the principle underlying the bill 
before the Senate. 

The table I am about to have printed 
in the Recorp shows the results of the 
proposal for taxpayers in various tax 
brackets. “Taxable income” in this tab- 
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ulation means the income of a married 
couple after deductions and exemptions. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the table printed in the 
Recor» at this point in my remarks, 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recor», as 
follows: 


Equivalent percentage of cor- 
porate tax elimineted as 
result of individual dividend 
tax credit of— 


Taxable income 


5 percent 10 en percent 


SS SSS 
2 
SSS AES 


g 


EFFECTS OF DIVIDENDS ALLOWANCE ON 
INVESTMENT 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the proposed divi- 
dend tax windfall is unfair, it is still 
justified by some or argued by some on 
the ground that it would stimulate sound 
investment policies. However, as we 
have seen, giving more money to upper- 
income groups, in general, will not nec- 
essarily cause a higher rate of invest- 
ment, particularly in the recession phase 
of the cycle. 

Let us turn now to the effects which 
the dividends tax allowance itself will 
have on the capital market. Has Federal 
tax policy actually encouraged debt 
financing and discouraged equity invest- 
ment? In his statement before the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, defending the 
dividend tax credit, Secretary Humphrey 
gave emphasis to the charge that “double 
taxation” of dividends has encouraged 
debt financing, since interest payments 
were deductible for income-tax purposes. 

However, income-tax statistics prove 
otherwise. In 1926, the first year for 
which corporation balance sheet data 
are available, bonds and mortgages with 
a maturity of more than 1 year 
amounted to 21.1 percent of the capital 
structure of all corporations. The bal- 
ance was composed of common stock, 
preferred stock, surplus, and surplus re- 
serves. Irefer to George E. Lent’s Bond 
Interest Deduction and the Federal 
Corporation Income Tax, published in 
the National Tax Journal of June 1949. 
This ratio increased to approximately 
26 percent in 1932, where it remained 
until the outbreak of war. Since then, 
however, it has declined to 22.7 per- 
cent in 1950, or to about the same level 
as during the 1920’s, despite a great 
increase in the corporation tax rate from 
about 13 percent to more than 49 per- 
cent. In other words, about the same 
proportion of the actual financing of 
American corporations is derived from 
common stock now as compared to 30 
years ago, destroying any effect of an 
increase in taxes in that regard. 

I think it should be added, in all fair- 
ness, that there has been a slight in- 
crease in this ratio, in the case of manu- 
facturing companies, from 8.5 percent 
in 1926 to 11.2 percent in 1950, but it 
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is still of small proportions. In the case 
of public utilities, the ratio dropped 
from 43 percent in 1926 to 41.5 percent 
in 1950. 

If attention is focused on interest pay- 
ments in relationship to total corpora- 
tion profits, the picture would, of course, 
be greatly improved because of the de- 
cline in interest rates and the rise in 
corporation profits. 

STATISTICS ON NEW SECURITY FLOTATIONS 

MISLEADING 

Statistics on new corporate security 
flotations are misleading because they 
give no account to reinvested earnings, 
which is the principal source of equity 
capital. Moreover, they make no dis- 
tinction between ordinary debt issues 
and those convertible into corporate 
stock. Since the end of the war, about 
$3.5 billion in convertible securities of 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
alone were converted into common 
stock. 

It is significant that during the post- 
war period 1946-53, corporations ac- 
quired aggregate funds amounting to 
$249 billion—as I have stated, virtu- 
ally $250 billion, or a quarter of a trillion 
dollars. Of this amount, $81.8 billion, 
or one-third, was derived from retained 
profits, and $61.4 billion from deprecia- 
tion allowances. Sale of corporate 
stocks amounted to $15.3 billion, or 6.1 
percent, while sales of bonds totaled 
$24.5 billion—presumably including con- 
vertible issues—or 9.8 percent. Long- 
term debt thus provided only about 10 
percent of corporation funds during this 
entire period. This does not appear to 
be dangerously large. 

HIGH LEVEL OF CORPORATE PROFITS—BEFORE 
AND AFTER TAXES 

Moreover, it seems evident that the so- 
called double taxation of dividends has 
not stood in the way of industrial ex- 
pansion. Corporation profits after 
taxes have actually remained at an ex- 
traordinarily high level. The trend 


since the war is shown by the figures in 
the table which I now ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[In billions] 


Profits after] Dividends 
tax paid 


EERE 
S - 
S ger 
- 


Source: Joint Committee on the Economic Report’ 
Historical and Descriptive Supplement to Economic In- 
dicators, 83d Cong., Ist sess., ber 1953, p. 45. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, this 
level of corporate profits is reflected in 
the record stock market prices which 
just recently surpassed the highest level] 
of 1930. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission index printed in the 
Record at this point in my remarks. 


1954 


There being no objection, the index 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[1939=100] 


BEDROBEBEEES 


Source: Same as above, p. 13. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Why should corpo- 
rate stockholders be granted tax relief 
under these unusually healthy condi- 
tions? 

If it is desired to feed and nurse the 
decrepit, why give the nutrient to the 
husky giant? This is a strange form 
of feeding indulged in by the eminent 
nurse, the chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am not indulging 
in child feeding. I am listening to the 
outpourings of an economic child. He 
should know better than the many, 
many things he has stated. I deeply re- 
spect the distinguished Senator, but I 
have never heard so much nonsense, at 
least as it appears to a layman, in so 
short a period of time. The Senator 
seems to proceed on the theory that if 
perhaps a giant is dealt one good sledge- 
hammer blow, he should be given 
another one for good measure, be- 
cause he can stand it. The whole eve- 
ning could be spent on refuting one- 
fourth of what the Senator from Illinois 
has stated. The Senator has compiled 
more ill-informed statistics in about 1 
hour’s time, which I think he has 
taken 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Two hours' time. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Than a whole group 
of people could compile in a much 
longer time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Never have I seen 
such a concentration of economic, so- 
cial, and moral monstrosities than those 
which are contained in the bill reported 
by the eminent chairman of the Finance 
Committee, and in the report which he 
has prepared. It is indeed unworthy of 
his great talents. How have the mighty 
fallen. 

Finally, there is no evidence of a real 
shortage of equity capital over the entire 
postwar period. This is established by a 
Commerce Department survey entitled 
“Financing Small Business in the Post- 
war Period,” written by L. F. McHugh, 
and published in the November 1951 
issue of the Survey of Current Business. 
The following preliminary summary con. 
clusions were made: 

First, that the majority of small 
businesses needing outside capital were 
satisfied with the amount of funds 
available. 
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Second, that demand for outside funds 
by the latter firms was primarily in the 
form of borrowed capital, rather than 
equity capital. 

In the first place, Mr. President, most 
small businesses are effectively precluded 
from sales of stock because of the local 
nature of the business and the very high 
cost of raising small amounts of equity 
funds, and hence they would not benefit 
from the tax favors provided in this bill. 

In the second place, even if equity 
capital were available to small business, 
there is considerable reluctance to use 
such funds, for fear of diluting control 
or earnings interests in the business. 
That is set forth on page 19 of the sur- 
vey. 

EFFECTS OF DIVIDEND TAX ALLOWANCE ON BOND 
MARKET 


The Seidman accounting firm has also 
computed the effects of the dividends- 
tax credits on bond yields. Under the 
present law, the tax effect is exactly the 
same, regardless of whether a taxpayer 
receives a given amount of fully taxable 
interest or a given amount of fully taxa- 
ble dividends. Thus, for instance, a 4 
percent stock or a 4 percent bond would 
yield exactly the same net, after tax. 
However, this will not be so if the new 
tax-credit procedure is adopted. In fact, 
under that proposal, the difference be- 
tween the two will be marked. In that 
event, all other factors being the same, 
‘an investment in stock would be more 
attractive than an investment in bonds. 
As is shown in a table which I have be- 
fore me, in order to obtain the equiva- 
lent of a 4 percent stock yield, a bond 
then would have to yield anywhere from 
4.3 percent to 10 percent, depending 
upon the year involved and the tax 
bracket of the individual investor. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a tabulation showing the re- 
quired yield on a taxable bond, in order 
to be equal to the after-tax income of a 
4 percent preferred stock, with a divi- 
dend-tax allowance of from 5 to 15 per- 
cent. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Required yield on a taxable 
bond to be equal to the after- 
tax Income of a 4-percent 

referred stock with a divi- 


Taxable income end tax allowance of— 


Percent | Percent | Percent 
4.20 4.77 
4.27 4.81 
4.32 4.97 
4.38 5. 13 
4.49 5.46 
4.80 6. 40 
5.82 9.45 
6. 00 10. 00 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
extent to which, as a result of this new 
tax factor, bond yields might decline if 
the interest rate were unchanged is, of 
course, impossible to foretell. However, 
from a tabulation which I now have be- 
fore me, it can be seen how far down 
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in yield the indicated income groups can 
go and still obtain the same net after- 
tax result they obtain now, without bene- 
fit of the new tax credit, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the tabulation to 
which I have referred printed at this 
point in the Recorp, as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


With dividend tax 
allowance of— 


5 percent 10 percent} percent 
‘Taxable income 


Dividend rate required to ob- 
tain the same after-tax yield 
as can presently be obtained 
from a 5-percent stock, is: 


H 
888888 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
new dividend tax allowance should also 
have its effect on the tax-exempt bond 
market. This is for the reason that 
dividends will be partially tax exempt, 
and therefore will compete to some ex- 
tent with fully tax exempt yields. 

I have before me a tabulation showing 
what a 5 percent stock yields after tax 
at the present time, at the indicated in- 
come brackets. The tabulation also 
shows what a tax-exempt bond would 
have to yield in order to be equal to a 
5 percent stock after taking the 5 per- 
cent, 10 percent, and 15 percent dividend 
tax allowance into consideration. Let 
me say that, of course, the 15 percent 
allowance is referred to simply for the 
purpose of indicating what was the 
original proposal of the Treasury. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the tabula- 
tion printed at this point in the RECORD, 
as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


With a dividend tax allowance of— 


0 per- 
cent 


5 per- 
cent 


10 per- 


15 per- 
cent | cent 


Taxable income 


A stock yielding 5 percent is the 
equivalent of a tax-exempt 
bond yielding— 


7 
i 
7 
š 
7 
2 
7 
2 


4.15 4.40 4. 65 
3.95 4. 20 4.45 
3.35 3. 60 3.85 
2. 90 3.15 3. 40 
2. 30 2.55 2, 80 
1,50 1.75 2.00 
+80 1.05 1. 30 
75 1. 00 1.25 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Thus, Mr. President, 
it is obvious that enactment of the 
Treasury's dividends tax credit proposal 
would ultimately force up by as much as 
three-fourths of 1 percent the interest 
rates on State and municipal bonds. 
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So much, Mr. President, for the effects 
of the administration’s plan for divi- 
dends tax credits. I doubt that any of 
my statements with relation thereto can 
be disputed, despite the somewhat 
sweeping statements which have been 
made by the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN]. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield at this 
point? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to yield. 

105 HUMPHREY. I have just lis- 
tened to the comment of the Senator 
from Illinois in regard to municipal and 
other public bond issues; and the Sena- 
tor from Illinois has had incorporated in 
the Recor a tabulation to indicate the 
yield of bonds and stocks under the stock 
dividends credit proposal. In view of 
the Senator’s explanation, would not it 
therefore be fair to say that the whole 
field of needed public works—such as 
schools, hospitals, streets, and roads— 
would be much more costly under the 
pending tax proposal, if the theory the 
Senator from Illinois has outlined were 
to apply? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is absolutely 
true, because, generally speaking, there 
would have to be equality of yield, as 
between stocks and bonds, in order to get 
people to buy bonds. But since the re- 
turn on stocks would increase under this 
proposal, therefore, in order to get peo- 
ple to buy bonds, a higher rate of in- 
terest would have to be paid on them, 
since under this proposal bonds would 
not have the same tax advantage that 
stocks would have. Therefore, the effect 
would be to drive up the interest rates 
on bonds, and that would hit the local 
governments extremely hard. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield further 
to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. As the Senator 
from Illinois knows, about a year ago 
some of us spoke very plainly about what 
we thought would be the effect, in con- 
nection with Government bond issues, 
of the so-called hard money, tight credit 
policy. At that time I recall that sev- 
eral Senators placed in the RECORD 
tables show what was happening in the 
municipal bond market. I recall insert- 
ing in the Recorp a statement I had from 
my own State of Minnesota, showing 
that the interest rate on bonds, particu- 
larly school bonds, had already started 
to rise. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Recently the ad- 
ministration has announced that, 
through the action of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, there has been a relaxation 
of the so-called hard money, tight credit 
policy, and that relaxation has had the 
effect of giving aid in marketing some 
bond issues, and particularly in han- 
dling the public debt. 

Would not the pending proposal have 
the effect at least of partly counteract- 
ing what the administration has now 
proposed and put into motion, namely, 
a less rigid credit and interest structure? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It would force up in- 
terest rates, and thereby make borrowing 
more difficult—there can be no doubt 
about that—and it would increase the 
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charges upon the taxpayers of city, town, 
county, and State governments. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield further 
to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think this point 
needs to be properly developed and docu- 
mented, because within the past 10 days 
an announcement has been made that 
the high interest rate, tight credit policy, 
due to action by the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Treasury Department, 
has been relaxed; and that relaxation 
was described as a counter-deflationary 
movement. In other words, the admin- 
istration saw the necessity of making 
more credit available at lower interest 
rates, 

But the proposed policy the Senator 
from Illinois has now described— 
namely, the stock dividends credit plan, 
as related to the money market and 
bond issues—will have a retarding ef- 
fect in its reaction upon the newly 
announced policy of the Treasury De- 
partment and the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. Is not that correct? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Minnesota is absolutely correct. What 
the administration has been trying to 
do with its left hand, the Treasury now 
proposes to take away with its right 
hand. 

I would say that the Treasury, in mak- 
ing the fiscal policy for the administra- 
tion, is giving the Nation’s business 
simultaneous doses of castor oil and bis- 
muth—a method of treatment which 
certainly is not the best one. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Illinois yield fur- 
ther to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The recent re- 
ports on State and municipal Govern- 
ment expenditures reveal that, for the 
purposes of public improvement, a de- 
cidedly larger sum of money has been 
expended in the last year and similar in- 
creased expenditures are contemplated 
in the years to come. In other words, a 
good deal of the public works expendi- 
tures will now be made by local and 
State governments. That is the pre- 
diction we have received from State and 
municipal finance officers, 
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Therefore, if that be the case, and we 
shall be looking forward to a period when 
we build more schools, more public fa- 
cilities, in the States and localities such 
as roads, bridges, and other needed pub- 
lic improvements, the effect of this tax 
bill will be to place a much larger tax 
burden at the local level, upon the tax- 
payer, for his local, county, and State 
tax needs. Is that true? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Minnesota is exactly correct. Further- 
more, the rise in the interest rate which 
will be required to float local govern- 
ment bonds will mean that, since the 
revenues of the local governments are 
limited, they will not borrow as much 
as they might otherwise borrow. There 
will not be the expansion of schools, 
highways, sewer systems, hospitals, and 
so forth, that there would otherwise be, 
and the “recuperative” effect by local 
governments upon which the administra- 
tion is apparently relying will be either 
reduced or eliminated. 

THE TAUTOLOGY OF “DOUBLE TAXATION” 

But the dividends-tax credit is still 
justified by the Treasury on the grounds 
that it is justifiable relief for double 
taxation,” an appellation applied for ap- 
pearances rather than aptness. “Double 
taxation,” implying gross inequity, is as- 
serted because corporation profits are 
taxed at corporate rates, and then stock 
dividends are paid out of profits after 
taxes are subject to individual income- 
tax rates. This, so the argument goes, 
discriminates against corporations as 
against individual owners and partner- 
ships which pay only one tax. These 
arguments are sophisticated but soft. 
Let us analyze them. 

Regulated industries: In the first 
place, let us take the so-called regulated 
industries—the railroads, private utili- 
ties, and so forth. 

Of the $9.3 billion in stock dividends 
paid out in 1953, $1.74 billion or nearly 
one-fifth were dividends distributed by 
regulated industries. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks a table bearing out 
the statistics which I have given. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Net corporate dividend payments, by industry 
{Millions of dollars} 


Potal; eit industries... 5 cc-o A EE E NE N 
c A A 


Railroads 
Local railways and bus lines 
Highway ponar transportation, n. 

Highway freight transportation and hoe pete ta, 
Water transportation s 
Air transportation (common carriers) 
Pipeline transportation 


Services allied to transportation 


Communications and public utilities 
‘Telephone, telegraph, and related serv: 
Radio broadcasting and television.. 
Utilities: Electric and 
Local utilities and publie 


services, n. e. e 


Total transportation, communications, and publie utilities 
As a percentage of all total industries 


Source: Data for the 
of Current Business, U8 


8 18 27 28 26 

12 13 19 33 36 

29 51 34 36 36 

0 3 3 13 13 

92 78 13 26 30 

. 20 20 12 12 12 
634 675 741 | 1,218 | 1,361 

167 174 182 289 340 

4 14 il 19 23 

449 472 539 895 984 

14 15 9 15 14 

— — 20. 7 21.2 14.5 17.2 19, 1 


ears 1929, 1941, and 1948 taken from National Income Supplement, 1951 edition, to the Survey 
S. Department of Commerce. Data for the years 1951 and 1952 taken from ‘the Survey of 


Current Business, July 1953, U. S. Department of Commerce, National Income Number, 


1954 


Mr. DOUGLAS. With respect to the 
dividends paid out by these industries, 
the Supreme Court has clearly stated in 
the Galveston case (Galveston Electric 
Co. v. Galveston (258 U. S. 388, 66 L. Ed. 
678, 42 S. Ct. 351, PUR 1922D 159 1922) ) 
that, in setting rates or prices charged, 
the regulating agency must take taxes 
into account as a legitimate business 
cost. Public utilities, for example, are 
allowed to recover all income taxes paid 
as an element of cost. Thus, with taxes 
treated as costs and, in effect, profit 
margins established after—not before— 
taxes, we cannot, under any stretch of 
the imagination, conceive of the stock- 
holder being subjected to double taxa- 
tion. 

Right from the start, then, one-fifth 
of corporate stock dividends most cer- 
tainly are not subject to double taxa- 
tion. 

Preferred stock: A dividend tax credit 
on preferred dividends is also wholly un- 
warranted on double taxation grounds. 
This is because whatever the theory of 
the incidence of the corporation tax—no 
such tax rests on preferred stock divi- 
dends except in very unusual circum- 
stances. Assuming corporation profits 
of $1 million and preferred dividends 
of $200,000, it is apparent that the in- 
cidence of the corporation tax—to the 
extent that it rests on the corporation 
or its shareholders—is borne by the 
common stockholders. This is because 
the Federal tax of $500,000 leaves $500,- 
000 available for both preferred and 
common; since preferred stockholders 
have priority of $200,000, leaving $300,- 
000, the entire $500,000 tax may be as- 
sumed to be borne by the common stock- 
holders. This is not true, of course, if 
preferred dividends are not earned, after 
payment of the corporate tax. In 
Canada the dividend-received credit was 
at first denied preferred stockholders, 
but under pressure, was finally granted. 

Since preferred stock dividends cannot 
be assumed under any but the most ex- 
traordinary circumstances to be subject 
to double taxation, this means that an- 
other large chunk of all dividends does 
not qualify for special treatment. 

If it be answered that the incidence of 
the corporation income tax is on the 
shareholders or common stock in other 
industries, it may also be argued that 
probably most shareholders would not 
be subject to double tax. A tax that is 
not shifted tends to be capitalized in 
a lower price per share of stock. Thus 
the tax is capitalized or discounted by 
new stock purchasers. The real inci- 
dence of the tax, if one is paid, is borne 
by those who owned the stock during an 
increase in taxes, and then sold out— 
not most present-day stockholders. The 
tax credit is thus a bounty to sharehold- 
ers who discounted the corporation tax 
when they bought the stock. 

It is also true to say that shareholders 
in small business generally are not con- 
fronted with double taxation of divi- 
dends. This is because earnings are 
typically distributed through salaries 
and bonuses rather than dividends. 
Shareholders—largely family groups— 
plow back earnings in the expectation of 
paying a capital gains tax on sale of 
the appreciated property values. In 
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general, then, the dividend tax credit 
cannot legitimately be regarded as a tax 
benefit to small business. 

The fallacy of the claim of double 
taxation. But, leaving aside dividends of 
the regulated industries, those paid on 
preferred stock, and the like, let us get to 
the heart of the argument about double 
taxation itself. 

First. In the first place, the idea of 
double taxation is based on the premise 
that the corporation itself, and hence 
its stockholders, are the ones who actu- 
ally pay the corporate tax, a highly spec- 
ulative supposition. 

There has never been any definitive 
proof, one way or another, about the 
precise incidence of corporate taxes. 
Who pays them, the stockholders or the 
consumers? Actually, this would prob- 
ably vary from industry to industry and 
within industries as well. But one thing 
is certain: The assumption that the 
stockholder is the one who pays the cor- 
porate taxes is just not true. He may 
share in it in varying degrees, but he 
does not pay all of it. 

The fact that the stockholder does not 
pay all the corporate income tax is borne 
out in a report of a committee of the 
National Tax Association: 

The view that the incidence, or final 
burden, of the corporate income tax falls 
on the stockholders is widely held and is 
claimed to be in accord with the dictates of 
commonsense. But many businessmen and 
a considerable number of theorists disagree, 
holding that the tax is shifted, at least in 
part, and that a reduction in the tax would 
mean a fall in prices. A few go so far as to 
call the levy a sales tax in disguise. Others 
hold that wages are also affected by the tax. 
(Proceedings of the National Tax Associa- 
tion, 1949, p. 446.) 


Again, thé point that the stockholder 
does not pay all the corporate tax is 
borne out by the testimony of Mr. George 
Romney, vice president of Nash-Kelvin- 
ator, testifying on behalf of the taxation 
committee of the Automobile Manufac- 
turers’ Association before the House 
Ways and Means Committee in 1950. He 
estimated that $101.50 of the $2,000 re- 
tail price of an automobile consisted of 
“income and other taxes paid by the 
automobile manufacturer, excluding ex- 
cise taxes’”—1950 House revenue revision 
hearings, pages 1543-1547. 

Students of taxation differ as to who 
pays how much of the corporation tax. 
We have previously pointed out R. A. 
Musgrave's standard assumption that 
one-third of it was shifted forward to 
consumers, one-eighth back to the wage 
earner and the rest to the stockholder— 
National Tax Journal, March 1951, page 
16—and also the assumption of one of 
Musgrave’s severest critics, Rufus S. 
Tucker, economist for the General Mo- 
tors Corp., who estimated the division 
at half to consumers and half to stock- 
holders—National Tax Journal, Septem- 
ber 1951, page 277. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Enders M. 
Voorhees, formerly chairman of the fi- 
nance committee of the United States 
Steel Corp., has asserted that the public 
pays all corporate taxes, leaving noth- 
ing for the stockholder to pay. He has 
stated: 

Corporate taxes are simply costs. The 
method of their assessment does not change 
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this fact. Costs must be paid by the public 
in prices, and corporate taxes are thus in 
effect concealed sales taxes. (Reported in 
New York Times, October 10, 1943.) 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it not true that 
a number of articles have been written, 
and a great deal of testimony has been 
acduced before the Senate Finance 
Committee and the House Ways and 
Means Committee, on the subject of the 
corporate tax, to the effect that by in- 
creasing the corporate tax, all we did was 
to increase the burden on the consumer? 
I have heard that argument again and 
again. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. That was in the days 
when the question came up as to the 
level of corporate taxes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Then we found the 
Officials of the corporations saying, “Do 
not increase taxes on us, because it will 
hurt the poor consumer.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In fact, I believe I 
once heard the eminent present chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee 
say on the floor of this body in 1950, 
and again in 1951, that the excess profits 
tax and corporate taxes did not really, 
in all cases, fall on the stockholder, but 
were primarily passed on to consumers, 
I wonder if, in the interest of consisten- 
cy, he will today maintain the same 
position he maintained at that time. I 
see his eyes sparkle in anticipation, be- 
cause it is true that in the controversy 
we had at that time I maintained a 
position opposite to that of the Senator 
from Colorado. However, I was speak- 
ing not about the long-run shifting of 
taxation, but about the short-run shift- 
ing of taxation. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Did the Senator win 
or lose? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Colorado inquires whether 
I won or lost. That is unworthy of the 
Senator from Colorado, because he 
should know that the important issue 
is who is right, not who wins. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado is placing his trust 
in the battalions of the present, rather 
than in the equities of the future. 

Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does not the argu- 
ment of double taxation upon stock div- 
idends, therefore, come down more or 
less to a playing of both sides of the 
street, or looking at both sides of the 
coin; namely, whenever the advocates of 
relief for stock dividends come before 
Congress, they say, “Look, first of all we 
are taxed at the corporate level, and 
then we are taxed at the stock-dividend 
level,” but when the proponents of a re- 
duction of corporate taxes come before 
the Senate and House committees, they 
say, “If you increase those taxes all you 
do is bear down upon the widows and 
orphans and working men and the poor 
husbands and wives”? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Different arguments are used at 
different times. In 1950 and 1951, when 
the liberal and progressive bloc in the 
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Senate was trying to meet the cost of the 
Korean war by higher corporate taxes 
and excess-profits taxes, we were told, 
“Don’t do that, because it will hurt the 
consumer, because the tax is passed on.” 

Now it is stated that if we give them 
this tax relief as individual stockholders, 
it will not hurt anyone. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield further? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator re- 
calls that during the days when we had 
price control and wage stabilization— 
and that was during the time we had a 
very heated debate over the effective 
date of the corporation tax in the 1951 
tax bill, namely, whether that date 
should be January 1, or April 1—the ar- 
gument ran to the effect that because 
the Treasury at that time had an- 
nounced that there would be an increase 
in taxes on corporations, many corpo- 
rations went before the Office of Price 
Stabilization and suggested they get a 
little increase in prices, because of that 
planned increase. They got their in- 
crease in price, and then they did not 
have to pay taxes for 3 months. 

I believe the point has been made that 
either the tax is passed on to a consumer 
or it is not. As I understand the Sena- 
tor from Illinois, his statement is that in 
most instances—and this point cannot 
be generalized—in most ‘astances where 
a corporation has capital of common 
stock the tax is shared. Is that correct? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct in 
the long run. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In the long run; 
yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Not necessarily in 
the individual year. If the tax were to 
decrease, the long run return on stocks, 
then investments would flow into other 
channels, and the rate of return on 
stocks would have to be raised; gener- 
ally, though, an equilibrium is main- 
tained. Therefore in the long run a 
good part of the taxes are shifted. 
Therefore relief is not needed. I can 
show with figures that such relief is not 
needed, because of the earnings; namely, 
that over an 8-year period the average 
return before taxes on corporate securi- 
ties amounted to about 22 percent, and 
after taxes to 11 percent, which is a 
perfectly good rate of return. 

That is roughly split 50-50, half in 
cash dividends and half in reinvestment 
and physical appreciation of the proper- 
ties. In spite of this high level of taxes, 
American corporations did extremely 
well with a high average rate of return 
of 11 percent. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Despite the high 
level of taxes to which the Senator has 
referred, the amount of money which 
was available for investment in corpora- 
tions did not seem to be appreciably 
diminished. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Not long agoI saw 
a study made by Dr. Alvin Hansen, of 
Harvard University, in which he com- 
pared the investment of money in com- 
mon stocks during the 1920’s with the 
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money invested in common stocks during 
the late forties and early fifties, and they 
were very much the same. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Minnesota is undoubtedly correct. Ear- 
lier in my remarks I pointed out that 
during the past 8 years we had had a 
high volume of investment, namely $249 
billion, almost a quarter of a trillion 
dollars, and that the rates of return had 
been higher, and that the proportion of 
the capital represented by common stock 
equities were approximately the same in 
1952 as in 1922. I pointed out further 
that there was no indication that invest- 
ment in common stocks had been dis- 
couraged by the tax on corporate profits, 
either in volume or in proportion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it not true, then, 
that the basic argument in favor of a 
stock dividend credit, namely, that it 
will afford additional incentive for in- 
dividual investment in corporate devel- 
opment, is not supported by the economic 
statistical evidence which we have avail- 
able for the past 30 years? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have found no evi- 
dence to support such a contention. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it not true that 
there was testimony given by eminent 
economists before the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report, of which the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois is a 
member, to underscore what the Senator 
has already pointed out, namely, that 
the proportion of income invested in 
common stocks in the years of lower 
taxation upon corporations, was very 
much similar to the proportion of the 
income invested in common stocks in 
years of high corporate taxation? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is true. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it not also true, 
may I ask the Senator from Illinois, that 
the thesis of the administration and its 
financial spokesmen, of the incentive to 
investment by the tax proposal known 
as the stock dividend credit, loses much 
validity if the documenttaion which the 
Senator from Illinois has placed in the 
Recorp is verified? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I agree with the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. However, I should 
prefer to say that it is the Treasury, 
rather than the administration. I pre- 
fer to think that it comes from the build- 
ing at the corner of 15th Street and 
Pennsylvania Avenue, rather than the 
building at 16th Street and Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. 

I have quoted Mr. Vorhees, formerly 
chairman of the finance committee of 
the United States Steel Corporation, 
when he asserted that the public pays 
all corporate taxes, leaving nothing for 
the stockholder to pay. 

More recently, the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, which has sometimes been called 
“The Voice of Business,” substantiated 
in decisive language the statement that 
corporations pass on the taxes which are 
levied against them. The Wall Street 
Journal stated: 

A tax which successfully conceals its true 
impact is the corporation income levy. All 
who have given this impost any real thought 
know that neither the corporation nor its 
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stockholders pays it. It is a cost, just like 
Wages and raw materials, and thus it is a 
component of the prices that businesses 
charge for the goods they make or the serv- 
ices they render. It is indeed, in point of 
fact, a sales tax in all but name. 


That quotation will be found in the 
Wall Street Journal of May 24, 1954, on 
page 1. The Wall Street Journal re- 
peated its assertion in an editorial of 
June 3, 1954. 

Let me say that I have never gone so 
far as to say that all corporate taxes are 
passed on, but certainly a part of the 
corporate income tax is passed on to 
consumers in the form of higher prices. 
But here we have two great voices of 
business, the United States Steel Cor- 
poration and the Wall Street Journal, 
saying that they are passed on. In the 
case of the Wall Street Journal, there 
is sincerity, because it wrote this article 
at the time the question of dividend 
credit was up. Mr. Voorhees made his 
argument at the time the corporate tax 
was up, and therefore it was to his ad- 
vantage to argue that the corporate tax 
was passed on and that we were hitting 
the consumer. The Wall Street Journal 
was intellectually honest about it, al- 
though I suppose its interests and pre- 
dilections are in favor of stockholders, 
but it did not resort to the common ar- 
gument of the times, namely, that the 
taxation of corporations amounts to 
double taxation. It did not accept that 
argument, so I would commend the Wall 
Street Journal in that respect. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, 
WELKER in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Illinois yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it not true that 
during the past 10 years the stockholder 
or the investor in common stocks has 
enjoyed a rising market? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And in the matter 
of liquidating his interest in common 
stock he has enjoyed very favorable tax 
treatment under the capital gains tax 
structure. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is exactly true, 
because the rate of taxation on capital 
gains does not exceed 25 percent. That 
is the maximum. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should also like 
to ask the Senator if it is a fact that the 
majority of stocks are owned by a minor- 
ity of stockholders? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Oh, yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And with the 
favorable capital gains tax in a very 
definitely rising market, the stock 
owner, speaking in terms of the main 
stock owners, has enjoyed much more 
favorable tax treatment than have many 
people who have paid the unearned 
income tax rate? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is true. I in- 
troduced earlier a study which showed 
that 80 percent of dividends received 
from corporations went in the main to 
less than 1 percent of the families, and 
to the degree that this group owns 80 
percent of the publicly held stock, it 
obtained an increase in equity from the 
sale of the stock, and, therefore, had to 
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pay only a capital gains tax rather 
than an individual income tax. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield further? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. As we go into the 
structure of corporate taxation and par- 
ticularly capital gains treatment, I will 
ask the Senator this question: Is it not 
possible, under what we call distributed 
dividends and undistributed dividends, 
those which may be plowed back into 
the capital structure, for the stockowner 
to be the beneficiary of such legal nice- 
ties and technicalities as the corporate 
spinoff and the corporate splitoff which 
give favorable capital gains tax treat- 
ment to a few who are the owners of 
large blocks of stock? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Minnesota is certainly correct. Earlier 
in the afternoon = spoke of the fact that 
because of the loopholes in the tax struc- 
ture the actual rates of taxation paid by 
the recipients of dividends were much 
less than were applicable to personal in- 
come tax rates and the capital gains tax 
in many cases reduces the effective rate 
of taxation. These elaborate devices of 
splitoffs and spinoffs and a whole series 
of other such contrivances mean that 
the actual rate of taxation is appreciably 
less than the total rate. Therefore, the 
actual progression in the Federal income 
tax structure is much less than is com- 
monly assumed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to thank the 
Senator for that statement, because I 
sincerely believe it is a very important 
part of the Recorp when we talk about 
tax treatment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. One wonders how ef- 
fective the reading of the Recorp is in 
the future determination of public policy. 
One wonders at times whether he is not 
shouting in the face of the wind. Yet 
one has knowledge that, even though 
there may be only a few Senators on the 
floor, the Recorp will be permanent, and 
the hope can be indulged that future 
generations will be able to correct some 
of the errors in thinking which crystalize 
in legislation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, without the 
Senator from Illinois losing the floor, I 
may make a 2-minute statement with 
regard to what the Senator has said, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to say to the Senator from Illinois 
and to our colleagues that the subject 
matter which he is now debating is, to 
me, of paramount public importance. 
The Senator referred to whether anyone 
would read the Recorp. We always 
assume that the Recorp is carefully 
studied. We assume, and, I hope, rightly 
so, that every Member of this body will, 
with meticulous steadfastness to his duty 
and obligation, study this important 
Record on tax and fiscal policy, because 
tax policy relates, of course, basically to 
fiscal policy, not only for the Govern- 
ment but for the whole economy. 

We are not dealing with something 
which is simply a tax-revision measure, 
but with something which affects the 
vitality of the economy as well as its 
direction. 
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T rose only to state to the Senator from 
Illinois, under the permission of the Sen- 
ate, that the decision we make regarding 
this bill may very well determine the 
future economic development of this 
country for a generation or more to come. 
I think the Senator has performed a val- 
uable service in pointing out that the tax 
laws of this Republic are not quite so 
simple as they appear in the newspaper 
articles and in the abbreviated headline 
stories; but that when we go into the 
technicalities of tax laws, the application 
of the capital gains tax, the corporate 
spinoff and splitoff, the gift and the in- 
heritance tax structure, and the many 
facets of the complicated intricacies of 
the tax laws, we are dealing with the 
mechanism of the whole economic sys- 
tem. If the measure before us prevails 
as it is now written, the direction of 
American economic enterprise will not 
be one toward small business success, to- 
ward individual ownership. I say to the 
Senator from Illinois that we are not de- 
bating only as to whether the Treasury 
will have a balance, whether there will 
be a balanced or an unbalanced budget, 
but we are debating the nature of our 
fiscal policy as directed by tax law. 

I commend the Senator from Illinois 
for his keen discernment and fine judg- 
ment and for bringing to the Senate eco- 
nomic data which could come only from 
one who is versed in tax law. I say to 
the Senator from Illinois that as he is 
discussing the pending tax-revision bill 
he is bringing to light a basic redirection 
of fiscal and tax policy in this Nation 
and the potential redirection of the en- 
tire redevolpment of the American eco- 
nomic structure. Therefore, there is no 
measure of greater importance than is 
this measure. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I wish 
to thank the Senator from Minnesota for 
his comment. 


DOUBLE TAXATION NOT UNUSUAL 


I should like to say that there is noth- 
ing unusual or necessarily inequitable 
about double taxation. We know it in 
many forms today. There are many 
items which are subject to Federal, State, 
and local excises. Not only are they 
subject to multiple taxes, but if the seller 
makes a profit on the sale he also pays an 
income tax on the profit. We have only 
to think of the State and Federal taxes 
on gasoline, and, in some cases, local 
taxes on gasoline. 

Let us consider not only double but 
multiple taxation of consumers on one 
item, an automobile. : 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a table prepared by Mr. George 
Romney. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Tax components of a $2,000 car delivered in 
Detroit 


1, Estimated taxes accrued on mate- 
Tials, parts, and their transpor- 
tation prior to receipt by motor 
vehicle manufacturer $ 

2. Estimated income and other taxes 
paid by automobile manufac- 
turer, exclusive of Federal ex- 


cise tax 101.50 
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Taz components of a $2,000 car delivered in 
Detroit—Continued 

3. Federal excise taxes: 
(a) Vehicle alone 
(b) Tires and tubes.. 
(c) Radio 
PPTP — at ee Sree 

4. Federal and State excise or sales 
tax on 5 gallons of gas and 6 
quarts of oil (State taxes de- 
DORES ieran 40 


5. Michigan sales tax (deductible)... 58. 25 
6. Dealers property, income and other 
FP... ³˙ Se a 102. 00 
7. License plates and title on car 
Gre, 13. 50 
—— ES Lys Patel Eye Sisal 475. 75 
Deductible from income tax (State 
sales tax and license plates) 72. 45 
Net taxes, not deductible for 
Penn E 403.30 


Source: House Revenue Revision Hearings 
of 1950, vol. 1, pp. 1543-47. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, Mr. 
Romney shows that, in his judgment, for 
a $2,000 automobile, delivered in Detroit, 
the net taxes amounted to $403.60. What 
is true of automobiles is true, in vary- 
ing degrees, of virtually every consumer 
item. Those who are wringing their 
hands over the plight of the poor down- 
trodden stockholder because of “double 
taxation” imposed on him might ponder 
this. Since practically all taxes must 
eventually be paid out of income, all 
forms of taxes involve multiple taxation 
to a greater or a lesser degree. No good 
reason appears why double taxation with 
respect to dividends should be singled 
out for special treatment and relief. 

CORPORATE-PROFIT RATE INDICATES TAXES 

SHIFTED 

Let us consider one final point with re- 
spect to double taxation and the inci- 
dence of corporate taxes. We should 
study corporate profits to see if there 
are indications that these taxes are be- 
ing passed on. 

All manufacturing companies in the 
United States earned a net profit of $11.3 
billion last year. This is according to 
figures released jointly by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission on May 8, 1954. 

These profits are after taxes, after de- 
preciation, and all other charges. They 
were equivalent to 10.4 percent on stock- 
holders’ equity. 

These figures are for all industry, for 
the efficiently managed and also those 
with less able management, for thriving 
industries, as well as those which were 
experiencing some setback last year, for 
small companies as well as the large. 

Before taxes, the return of $24.4 bil- 
lion on net worth would have been 22.5 
percent. Clearly, for an average return 
this would have been exorbitant. Thus, 
had there been no corporate taxes at all, 
and thus no double taxation, average 
profit margins would have been com- 
pletely out of line. The 10.4 average 
profit of stockholders’ equity is a good 
rate in itself. Indications are that the 


rate of 22.5 percent before taxes shows 
that large portions of the corporate tax 
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were passed on to consumers. If, by 
some fluke, this is not the case, there is 
still ample evidence that corporate taxes 
are not unduly burdensome on stock- 
holders, who are doing very well, indeed, 
thank you. 

Corporation profits after taxes and 
stock values have certainly not suffered 
in recent years. On the contrary, cor- 
porate profits after taxes have doubled, 
tripled, and in some years, quadrupled 
since 1939. Stock values have also dou- 
bled in that time. Corporations and 
their stockholders have done well and 
need no special treatment. 

A better case could, in fact, be made 
for special treatment of income from E 
bonds, the money value of which has re- 
mained static in the face of a rising 
price level and where consequently there 
has been a fall in real values. The Gov- 
ernment itself asked people to buy these 
bonds as a patriotic duty. Millions of 
Americans responded. Are they to be 
punished for their patriotism while those 
who bought private stocks for more spec- 
ulative purposes are to be rewarded? 

A SOUND-TAX PROGRAM—INCREASE IN PERSONAL 
EXEMPTIONS 

I regret that, up to now, my argu- 
ments have been rather negative. Yet, 
I feel that it is vitally necessary to assess 
the main features of the administra- 
tion’s tax program with a careful analy- 
sis of its effects to see if it will be both 
fair and effective. We have seen, I think, 
that it will be neither. 

Now I hope to show that a fair and 
effective tax program would increase 
personal income-tax exemptions rather 
than grant the proposed special windfall 
to stockholders. 

An increase in personal exemptions 
would benefit every single person who 
pays an income tax—39 million indi- 
viduals and families. The benefit would 
be in proportion to the number of per- 
sons whom the taxpayer must support. 


INCREASING EXEMPTIONS MORE EFFECTIVE 


The primary problem of the economy 
now is an inability of consumers to buy 
the potential output of industry at cur- 
rent prices—not lack of investment cap- 
ital. Vast amounts of our present pro- 
ductive capacity already lie idle. What 
is needed is more consumption of goods 
which will bring in its wake increased 
sales, and hence lower inventories, 
higher production and more jobs. This 
can only be done by providing greater 
monetary purchasing power among the 
mass of American families. This would 
be done by increasing personal exemp- 
tions. 

It is for the dual purpose of providing 
equitable tax relief and to stimulate con- 
sumption that we have an increase in 
personal income-tax exemptions in place 
of the unjust and ineffective relief pro- 
posed by the Treasury for the discrim- 
inatory favored treatment of dividend 
income. 

Let us see how an increase of $200 in 
personal exemptions would stimulate 
consumption. 

First. In the first place, increased pur- 
chasing power would be released im- 
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mediately. At the present time, the 
withholding tax rate on salaries and 
wages takes personal exemptions into 
account. The total amount of an earn- 
er’s personal exemptions is prorated over 
the number of his pay periods in and 
deducted from his taxable income. Thus, 
if personal exemptions are increased, the 
amount of earner’s income subject to the 
withholding tax would be decreased, 
which would reduce the amount of his 
withholding tax. With a smaller amount 
of his income withheld, he would get a 
net increase, effective immediately, in 
take-home pay. 

Second. The increase in purchasing 
power would be substantial. Let us con- 
sider a family of 4—huband, wife, and 2 
children. Increasing personal income- 
tax exemptions by $200 would give total 
extra personal exemptions of $800. 
At the lowest tax rate of 20 percent, this 
would mean, for a family, tax savings of 
$160 a year, about $3 a week, or an in- 
crease in take-home income of 8 cents 
an hour, sufficient to buy a major appli- 
ance or any one of several dozens of 
goods and services on the market. 

Third. The initial effect of a $200 in- 
crease in personal exemptions would be 
to pour an additional $4.3 billion of pur- 
chasing power into the economy. But 
the net effect will be much greater even 
than this, for the increased spending 
will go into higher profits for business, 
higher tax revenues to the Government 
and to many of the currently unem- 
ployed wage earners. Prof. Alvin Han- 
sen estimates that a boost in dis- 
posable income of $4.5 billion may raise 
aggregate income by perhaps double that 
amount when secondary or induced ef- 
fects are taken into account—Hansen 
statement before Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, page 15. 

When we consider the fact that many 
workers are displaced each year by tech- 
nological progress and on top of this, 
we have a net increase of about 700,000 
new workers entering the labor market 
each year, it becomes obvious that the 
economy not only must not decline, but 
that even if it is maintained at current 
levels, we would be adding large numbers 
to the ranks of the unemployed each 
year. 

Thus, if we are to keep down unem- 
ployment we must not only prevent de- 
clines but must actually increase the 
national product, and the best way to 
keep production and hence employment 
up is to stimulate consumption. Wecan 
do this, immediately by increasing per- 
sonal income tax exemptions by $200. 

If this saving were potentially imprac- 
ticable, certainly an increase of $100 in 
the personal exemptions would be better 
than nothing. 

INCREASING EXEMPTIONS MORE FAIR 


One of the primary arguments aimed 
against our proposal to increased per- 
sonal exemptions is that it would take 
people off the income-tax rolls. The 
argument is based on the false premise 
that this perverts the purpose of the 
income tax. That purpose is to provide 
a tax system based on ability to pay, 
not to see how many persons we can 
get on the income tax rolls. 
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With rates based on ability to pay, 
account has always been taken of the 
costs of personal essentials, and these 
made deductible. In 1939, for example, 
the personal exemptions were: 


Single person $1, 000 


6 snanar a 


The statistical figures on this were 
shown in the table introduced by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. GEORGE] some months ago, when he 
originally proposed an increase in in- 
come tax exemptions. 

As the need for revenue and the fight 
against inflation increased, these exemp- 
tions were reduced. This was proper, 
since lowering exemptions is an effective 
way to fight inflation by drying up pur- 
chasing power. No one pretended that 
the $500 exemptions effected in 1944 
were sufficient to pay for the essentials of 
life, but it was necessary to the war ef- 
fort. No one maintains today that $600 
is enough to pay for the barest personal 
necessities. But today inflation is not 
the danger we face. Instead it is reces- 
sion. Thus, the anti-inflationary effects 
of low personal exemptions not only are 
unnecessary; they are a deterrent to a 
return to the prosperity which we all 
desire. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. As I understand, 
the Senator from Illinois mentioned that 
one of the arguments against an increase 
in the amount of the personal exemption 
allowance, such as from $600 to $800, or 
from $600 to $700, was that it would re- 
move a large number of persons from the 
tax rolls. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I did not make that 
argument; I said that was the argument 
made against the plan by others. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Would not the 
Senator from Illinois agree with me that 
when more than 3 million persons are 
unemployed, when there is a drop in 
farm income, and when there is a de- 
cline in the income of all individuals, this 
condition likewise has a tendency to re- 
move persons from the tax rolls, so to 
speak? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It does. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. People would be 
happy to pay taxes if they had sufficient 
income with which to pay them. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The remark of the 
Senator from Minnesota is, as usual, 
extremely cogent. 


WHAT PERSONAL EXEMPTION LEVELS SHOULD BE 


Let us consider what our personal ex- 
emptions would be today if they were 
based on the 1939 real level, but at 1953 
prices. Were this situation to prevail, 
an individual’s exemption would be 
nearly $2,000, compared with $600 today; 
a married couple’s exemption $4,800, 
compared with $1,200 today; and a mar- 
ried couple with 2 children would have 
exemptions totaling $6,350, compared 
with $2,400 today. 

To put it another way, today’s $600 
exemption is worth only $347 at 1939 
prices, 


1954 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the table printed in the 
Recor as a part of my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Personal exemptions and credit for dependents, 1939-54 


Consumer price index: 
1947-49= 100. 


Dependent: 
Actual dollars 


1948 to 
194¹ 1942 1943 | 1944-45 | 1946-47 date 
62.9 69.7 74.0 75.2 83. 4 102.8 
105.9 117.3 124.6] 126.6] 140.4 173. 1 
55.0 60. 9 64.7 65.7 72.9 89.9 
750 500 500 500 600 
708 426 401 395 356 347 
1.364 821 773 761 686 
1,500 | 1. 200 1. 200 1,000) 1,000 
1,416 | 1,023 963 790 712 
2,727 | 1,971 | 1,855] 1,522] 1,372 
400 350 350 500 500 
378 298 281 395 356 
727 575 S41 761 686 


Personal exemptions and credit for dependents in 1939 dollars and in 1953 dollars computed by using consumer price 
index shown. 
8 : Actual personal exemptions: CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 3311. 
5 Historical and Descriptive Supplement, p. 7; and Economic Indicators, March 1954, p. 3. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I do 
not say that our huge defense require- 
ments will permit us to return to a level 
of personal exemptions equivalent to 
those in effect in 1939. But it is obvious 
that an increase of $200 is a modest pro- 
posal indeed, and it is certainly more 
justified than the Treasury’s proposals 
for huge tax concessions to the wealthy. 

The argument against our proposal 
that it will take people off the tax rolls, 
takes advantage of widespread misun- 
derstanding. It is true that increasing 
exemptions would cause some families 
in the low and moderate income groups 
to no longer pay income taxes. How- 
ever, aside from the fact that the pur- 
pose of the income tax is to collect rev- 
enues on the basis of ability to pay, the 
argument ignores the extent to which 
such people will still continue to bear a 
heavy burden of taxation. 

I have already discussed the relative 
tax burdens of various income groups, 
and shall not repeat the data here. Suf- 
fice it to say that no one escapes taxa- 
tion, and that taking persons off the Fed- 
eral income tax roles certainly does not 
excuse them from paying taxes, in view 
of Federal and State sales taxes, and in 
view of local and real personal property 
taxes. 


Consumer Price Index: Economic 


INCREASED PERSONAL EXEMPTION? MORE FAVOR- 
ABLE TO 96 PERCENT OF STOCKHOLDERS THAN 
PROPOSED TAX RELIEF FOR DIVIDENDS 


I have previously described how the 
administration’s proposed dividends tax 
allowances would discriminate against 
the average taxpayer. Moreover, I have 
shown how the proposal is unfair, even 
among stockholders, since it would give 
proportionately greater tax relief to 
wealthy stockholders compared with 
those with moderate dividend incomes. 

Now let us see how stockholders them- 
selves would fare under the dividends 
tax relief proposals compared with a 
$200 increase in personal exemptions. 

The following table, which I shall ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, shows for different classes 
of income, taxpayers, the income break- 
points—that is, the income level at 
which tax savings from the dividends 
tax allowance would be equal to tax sav- 
ings from an increase of $200 in personal 
exemptions. For those who pay income 
taxes, total dividend income which is 
less than the breakpoint would be 
subject to greater tax relief by the in- 
crease in exemptions. Those with in- 
comes above the breakpoint would 
fare better under the dividends tax al- 
allowance. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the table printed at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Income levels at which various size families pay the same amount of income taxes on income 
gag „ and wages and from dividends under different assumptions relative 
to H. R. 


Family size 


Sinne person Ss ak ccencuuancuse 8 
Married couple, no dependents ........ 1.20 
Married couple, 2 dependents. 2 <n 
Married couple, 4 dependents $ — 


Levels of income at which 
tax liabilities are the same 
undoe different assump- 

ns 


Source of income 


Senate com- | Administra- 
* —5 ma pro- 

percen posal, 15- 
dividend ſcent dividend 

credit it 
$1, 011 $930 
2, 122 1,893 

laries and wages 

Dieidends ..----.. su 3,819 
Dividends. cos 6, 567 5,744 


Norxk.— The computations with respect to divid 
of H. R. 8300 in the year 1956. The personal exem; 
poses of part of this table. The 15-percent dividend 


35 
8 
: 


in the bill continues at $600, bu 
is not in the bill but also is assumed for part of this table, 


: 


made on the basis of full operation of secs. 34 and 116 
t $800 is assumed for pur- 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, as we 
can see from the table, a family con- 
sisting of a man, wife and two children 
would have to have a dividend income 
in excess of $4,344 to get a better break 
from the dividends tax allowance as 
proposed by the administration than 
from the increase in personal exemp- 
tions. 

Now let us see what this means. 
How much stock must a family own in 
order to get a dividend income of $4,344? 
First, let us see what stock dividends, 
as a percentage of the market price of 
the stocks, has been. Moody's dividend 
yield on 200 selected common stocks since 
1935 are stated in a table, which I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Percent return 
4. 06 


T E ea Vee AR A 6. 60 
CT— .f. 4. 89 
6 Ieee: 4. 81 
FTT 4.19 
— ae Se 3.97 
| SESS TR Bis ae a als 5.13 
i PON IE E 5.78 
>) RES Raa.) ae ee 6.63 
PPT 6. 27 
E Se RES ... 6.12 
— aA hy es 5. 50 
W 5.14 


Survey of Current Business, May 1954, 
p. S-20. 

Source: Department of Commerce, Busi- 
ness. Statistics, 1953 edition, Supplement to 
Survey of Current Business, p. 101, except 
as noted. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in 
general, dividend returns have been be- 
tween 5 and 6 percent, which is also 
borne out by Federal Reserve Board fig- 
ures on industrial stocks. Thus, on the 
average, to get a dividend income in ex- 
cess of $4,344, one would have to own 
stock worth between $72,000 and $87,000. 

Now, we will remember that of all the 
families who own stock, 92 percent own 
stock worth less than $25,000. Only 8 
percent of all stock-owning families— 
440,000 families—own stock worth more 
than that. The percentage of those own- 
ing stock worth between $72,000 and $87,- 
000 is not available. But it seems safe 
to assume that not more than half of 
those owning stock worth more than 
$25,000 have holdings amounting to as 
much as $72,000 to $87,000. 

So it happens that only about 4 per- 
cent of the stockholders of this coun- 
try would benefit more by the dividends 
tax allowance than by a $200 increase 
in personal exemptions, or less than 
one-half of 1 percent of all the families 
in the country. This is worse than a 
proposal to help the upper 1 percent, 
It is a proposal to help the upper one- 
half of 1 percent. 

My figures assume a taxpaying family 
of a man, wife, and two children. Never- 
theless, a taxpayer would have to own 
a tremendous amount of stock to get a 
better break taxwise under the commit- 
tee bill than from an increase of $200 
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in personal exemptions. Thus, it is cer- 
tainly safe to assume that 9 out of 10 
stockholders would fare better by in- 
creasing exemptions than by giving the 
proposed dividends-tax allowance. 

Permit me to nail this point down. In 
general, I have argued that it is better 
to give tax relief to all families by in- 
creasing exemptions than to give it only 
to stockholders in the form of dividends- 
tax allowances. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I was interested in the 
figures the Senator used concerning the 
percentage of stock which is owned by a 
relatively few number of people. The 
Senator will find that the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. Humphrey, will dis- 
pute those figures. I myself produced 
them in the course of the hearings. He, 
however, maintained that stock owner- 
ship was more widely distributed. Later 
I was able to get the Secretary of the 
Treasury’s figures. They did not come 
directly from him, but indirectly, 
through Wall Street circles. Upon anal- 
ysis of the Treasury’s own figures, I 
found they indicate that 1 percent of the 
people own 75 percent of all corporation 
stocks. The figure is somewhat at 
variance with the figure given by the 

enator from Illinois, but there is not 
too great a variance. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The statement of the 
Senator from Louisiana is correct. The 
statistics of income published by the 
Treasury Department itself show that 
the major proportion of stock dividends 
is received by a very small segment of 
the population. 

Mr. LONG. I believe the Senator will 
also find, will he not, that only about 10 
percent of the population owns any cor- 
porate stocks? That is a figure which 
the Treasury Department itself does not 
dispute. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think the state- 
ment of the Senator is correct. 

I wish to say that the Secretary of the 
Treasury is an able man, and I believe 
an honorable man according to his 
lights, but he has not really kept up with 
the relatively restricted nature of stock 
ownership in this country. He has be- 
lieved, and I think honestly believed, a 
lot of the optimistic ballyhoo which has 
been issued. He has thought that be- 
cause several hundred thousand people 
own stock in certain corporations, the 
average number of stockholders could be 
arrived at by adding the number of cor- 
porations together, and he has not taken 
into account the fact that certain per- 
sons or families own stock in various cor- 
porations. I think the Secretary of the 
Treasury is not up to date in that aspect 
of stock ownership. 

The real point, Mr. President, is that 
we should give moderate tax relief to all 
income-tax paying families, including 
stockholders, rather than give a huge 
windfall to a minute segment of the 
wealthiest stockholders. 

Mr. President, I now yield the floor. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Georgia, in which I 
have joined as a sponsor. The amend- 
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ment provides an increase in the per- 
sonal exemption next year from $600 to 
$700. In order to reduce the loss of rev- 
enue for the Government, the amend- 
ment is offered as a substitute for the 
provision that would reduce the taxes 
on corporation dividends. Stated sim- 
ply, the effect of the amendment in 
which I have joined is to provide $20 
in tax relief each year for every tax- 
payer and an additional $20 of relief 
for each dependent of the taxpayer. 

In other words, the average working- 
man with a wife and two children would 
be saved $80 per year, if this amend- 
ment becomes law. This amendment 
will go far to cure the one great short- 
coming of the administration’s tax bill. 
Thus far, in spite of hundreds of relief 
provisions provided by the administra- 
tion’s bill, the average workingman will 
receive no tax relief whatsoever. This 
amendment is especially necessary in 
view of the need to provide additional 
purchasing power among the masses of 
our people, on the one hand, and simple 
justice, on the other. 

I also believe that the double-taxation 
argument concerning dividend receipts 
has been very greatly oversold. I am 
aware that over a long period in our tax 
policy a special credit was given for divi- 
dend income, but I am equally aware 
that an earned income credit was given 
for an even longer period of time. 
Therefore, it seems to me clearly desir- 
able that we substitute an increase in 
personal exemptions for the dividends 
tax relief proposal. The fact should not 
be overlooked that all the dividend re- 
cipients will also benefit through this 
proposed increase in personal exemp- 
tion, but they will do so only to the same 
extent that other taxpayers benefit. 
This I consider to be entirely fair and 
reasonable. 

Let us see what has happened thus far 
this year. On January 1, three major 
changes of the tax laws went into effect 
automatically. First, the excess-profits 
tax expired, with a revenue loss to the 
Federal Government of $1,600,000,000. 
Second, the last round of income-tax in- 
creases passed during the Korean war, as 
an emergency measure, expired under 
the terms of its original enactment. 
This amounted to an across-the-board 
tax reduction of approximately 10 per- 
cent for every taxpayer. On the same 
day, also, the social-security tax was in- 
creased from 1% percent to 2 percent on 
both employers and employees. 

The manner in which these tax reduc- 
tions went into effect was such that it 
reduced the net income of the majority 
of Americans, while it provided enor- 
mous relief for corporations, corpora- 
tion stockholders, and wealthy persons. 
This fact is best illustrated by comparing 
two persons covered by social-security 
protection. 

A man making $3,500 would find that 
his 1953 income tax had been reduced 
by $16.50. He would further find that 
his social-security tax had been in- 
creased by $17.50. He was then left with 
a net tax increase of $1 per year. On the 
other hand, a man with $50,000 income 
would find that his 1953 tax had been 
reduced from $17,844 to $15,976, a reduc- 
tion of $1,868. His social-security tax 
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would have been increased by the maxi- 
mum, which is $17.50. Thus, his total 
tax saving would be $1,850.50. 

This, of course, presumes that the per- 
son making $50,000 was receiving none 
of his income from one of the fortunate 
corporations which were relieved of the 
excess-profits tax. Assuming that the 
individual was among that 10 percent of 
Americans who had the good fortune to 
hold corporation stock, it is possible that 
his net tax savings might have been twice 
$1,850, or approximately $3,700. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert at 
this point in the Recor, a table showing 
the combined effect of the personal 
income-tax reduction and the social- 
security increase, both of which went 
into effect on January 1 of this year. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TABLE 1.—Effect of tax change on 


Jan. 1, 1954 
Social | Total 
Annual gross 1953 1954 (security tax 

income tax tax in- sav- 

crease! | ings? 
83,500. $166. 50 $150 | $17.50 | —$1. 00 
000. - -| 5,954.00 | 5,818 17.50 | 618. 50 
850,000 — 17, 844. 00 15, 976 17. 50 1, 850. 50 


110 percent reduction in personal income taxes and 
increase in social-security 5 went into effect 
simultaneously Jan. 1, 1954. ial moniy deductions 
were increased from 114 to 2 percent. This is an in- 
crease of $1.3 billion for fiscal 1955. Corporation’s share 
of social security was likewise raised Jan. 1 by }¢ percent. 
However, since corporations can claim this inerease as 
a legitimate business expense and deduct it, corporations 
actually pay only 48 percent of the increase. 

2 Based on family of four. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, since 
January 1, three things that have hap- 
pened could logically be expected as a re- 
sult of the tax adjustment: 

First. Purchasing power has been re- 
duced, 

Second. Savings have increased. 

Third. There has been an increase in 
the demand for luxury items, and a ma- 
jor reduction in consumer demand for 
items ordinarily regarded as necessities. 

The combined result can best be illus- 
trated by reference to the automobile 
industry. In 1950, the automotive indus- 
try produced 6,664,854 passenger cars. 
In June 1950, the best month on record, 
720,000 passenger cars were produced. 
On that basis, it is assumed that the in- 
dustry has a present capacity of 8,400,000 
automobiles a year. The considerable 
plant expansion since June 1950, indi- 
cates that even the 8,490,000 estimate of 
capacity is conservative. Last year, 
1953, the industry produced 6,165,000 
new cars. 

Compare those figures with the ones 
for the first 6 months of 1954. During 
this period the industry produced 2,956,- 
000 automobiles. The estimated total 
1954 production is approximately 4,930,- 
000 automobiles, although a top official 
of the Ford Corp. estimated that pro- 
duction would be 5,000,000. This is a 
reduction of 20 percent below last year's 
production, although the population of 
the Nation is still increasing. It means 
we are producing little more than 50 per- 
cent of the automobiles we could have 
produced. 

However, the general situation in the 
automobile industry does not hold true 
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for the Cadillac division of General Mo- 
tors. Throughout the Nation, customers 
are required to wait as long as 6 months 
to obtain delivery of their Cadillacs. 
Even in Washington I understand a 
member of the Eisenhower Cabinet is 
being required to wait for his Cadillac. 
This is a graphic illustration of a situa- 
tion that exists throughout America to- 
day. The same could be said to be true 
in the television industry, the household 
appliances industry, the steel industry, 
and, in fact, generally in industry across 
the Nation. 

In sessions of the Finance Committee, 
administration spokesmen, in pointing 
to the health and vigor of the Nation, 
were pleased to refer to the major in- 
creases in personal savings. These in- 
creases they urged as a reason for pro- 
viding further upper-bracket income re- 
lief and incentives to businessmen in 
forms of reduced taxation. They com- 
pletely overlook the fact that much of 
these savings result from the lack of 
inclination on the part of the wealthy to 
spend or reinvest their tax savings. No 
problem exists insofar as the majority 
of American working people are con- 
cerned, inasmuch as their taxes have not 
been reduced, but have been increased. 

I do not wish to discount the healthy 
effect of the reduction in excise taxes. 
This was scheduled to go into effect au- 
tomatically, until the administration 
proposed that these taxes be extended. 
It was the judgment of Congress, partic- 
ularly the majority of Democrats, who 
insisted on reducing taxes on household 
appliances, that many of the excise taxes 
should be reduced now. Looking at the 
overall economic picture, this reduction 
in excise taxes was a step in the right 
direction. Unfortunately, it was the 
only step in which the great majority of 
taxpayers were able to participate fully. 
It was a small step, when compared with 
the net tax reduction of approximately 
$4 billion that has thus far benefited 
only those in the upper, middle, and high 
income brackets. 

Now let us look at a situation that 
exists today. We have had almost $6 
billion of tax reduction. It has occurred 
in such a manner that the majority of 
our people have had no relief, except 
with regard to certain excise taxes. 
Thus, the average American has shared 
in only 20 percent of the tax relief, while 
80 percent of it has been directed to the 
benefit of the more fortunate. After 
that $6 billion of tax relief, we now come 
to the administration’s second round of 
relief. We find that this proposal also 
partakes too much of the nature of a 
rich man’s relief bill. Its first year cost 
will be approximately $1,400,000,000. Its 
third year cost is expected to run around 
$3,800,000,000. 

One of the major items of cost is the 
more rapid depreciation allowances on 
plant and equipment for businesses. 
This provision is expected to cost ap- 
proximately $350 million in the first year. 
No one has any idea what it will cost 
thereafter. Some estimates are that it 
will cost as much as $1 billion during 
the second or third years. It is sold on 
the theory that in the long run it will 
mean no tax loss at all. 
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Actually the argument is misleading. 
If a person continues to buy new equip- 
ment, the rapid tax writeoff makes it 
possible for him to stay ahead of his 
depreciation schedule continuously by 
steadily buying new machinery as his de- 
preciation allowance becomes less on old 
equipment. 

It is wrong, therefore, to say that it 
will not cost the Government money. I 
do not make this argument, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in opposition to accelerated de- 
preciation. I merely wish to make the 
point that no one should be misled on the 
ridiculous and foolish assumption that 
this proposal for accelerated deprecia- 
tion will not result in a major revenue 
loss to the Federal Government. 

Perhaps I should make clear at this 
point that I believe that accelerated de- 
preciation to be a good idea. Rapid de- 
preciation allowances will tend to have 
beneficial results. Properly devised and 
applied they will provide a major incen- 
tive for the steady expansion and im- 
provement of American factories. They 
will encourage new enterprises. They 
will mean in the long run that the aver- 
age American workingman will have 
more equipment at his command. He 
will produce more in less time. Thus he 
will be entitled to better wages and more 
leisure time. All of those effects are 
long-term results, however. For the 
short run, the proposal will not do what 
its sponsors claim for it. 

The cash position of the corporations 
has already been improved by the expira- 
tion of the excess profits tax and con- 
tinued high profits. There is no reason 
to believe that failure to expand plants 
and equipment today results from a 
lack of adequate capital in the hands of 
business. It results instead from the 
lack of an adequate market for the 
product. 

Mr. President, although I am prepared 
to support this bill I do so without en- 
thusiasm. It is an unbalanced piece of 
legislation as it stands at present. It 
does not increase the purchasing power 
of the low and middle income groups 
which is the most important economic 
effect which we should expect from tax 
legislation at the present time. 

For the most part the tax relief which 
is provided goes to those who need it 
least. The wealthy individual and the 
corporation are the beneficiaries of the 
great bulk of the tax advantages which 
are provided by this act. 

We all know that money in the hands 
of the low and middle income families 
of our country is rapidly spent, and 
spent on items for their sustenance, 
health, and comfort. On the other 
hand, the wealthy individual does not 
tend to spend his income quite so com- 
pletely or so quickly. Instead of buying 
additional food for himself and his fam- 
ily, the wealthy individual’s wife is more 
likely to be found shopping at the low 
calorie counter and, in fact, trying to re- 
duce the amount of nourishment in the 
family diet rather than to increase it. 

In this connection, we might well con- 
sider the implications of the fact that 
savings are increasing. Farm income 
is down and farm debt is up. The 
weekly wage is down and unemployment 
is up. It is rather clear which group in 
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our population is doing the saving. The 
money has been going to the places it 
customarily goes under a Republican re- 
gime; that is, into the hands of the al- 
ready well-to-do and being put by them 
into bank accounts and safety deposit 
boxes. 

It is not appropriate for a tax bill un- 
der these circumstances to encourage 
further savings by the well-to-do mem- 
bers of our people. It would be much 
better and more just to give any tax 
benefits to those who would spend it for 
the consumer goods which continue to 
pile up, except where production is being 
reduced by our manufacturers. 

Professor Sumner Slichter, of Har- 
vard University, estimated that an addi- 
tional billion dollars of tax relief in the 
hands of the ordinary consumers would 
be sufficient to hasten this Nation out of 
the present recession. Yet, just the op- 
posite is being done. Here is a bill for 
approximately $1,400,000,000 tax relief 
in the first year. Most of it goes to those 
who have already more purchasing 
power than they are likely to spend. 
The third year cost will be $3,800,000,- 
000. Over 70 percent of this reduction 
can be expected to be taken out of circu- 
lation rather than put into circulation 
for reasons that I have explained. 

A year ago there were 1,500,000 people 
without jobs. Today there are about 
3 million. The President's economic 
advisers estimate that the unemploy- 
ment will pass the 4 million figure in 
July. The state of the economy is defi- 
nitely not good. A very serious reduc- 
tion in farmers’ personal income has oc- 
curred during the past 2 years. Steel 
production is down one-third, freight 
carloadings and other indices of busi- 
ness activity are down. 

I refuse to accept this administration's 
philosophy that things are all right so 
long as they are not getting worse; at 
any time when our economy is not grow- 
ing, we are losing ground. I have been 
much impressed by recent estimates of 
outstanding economists that during 1954 
it is quite likely that we shall lose the 
astonishing total of $30 billion in goods 
and services which could otherwise have 
been enjoyed by the American people. 
In his testimony before the Finance 
Committee, Mr. Reuther, of the CIO, 
gave a striking illustration of what this 
loss means to the country, and I should 
like to ask unanimous consent to intro- 
duce an excerpt from the hearings be- 
fore the Finance Committee: 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Senator Longe. I read a statement the other 
day by an economist whom I do not know 
personally, but the logic of it impressed me. 
He contended that over the last 50 years 
our annual production has increased at 
least 3 percent per year on the average. If 
our economic production had increased at 
the normal average rate, rather than de- 
creasing as at this last year, there would have 
been a difference of $30 billion. There is 
$30 billion of wealth that was not created 
because apparently there was no market for 
the product. If the market had been there, 
we could have expected the ordinary in- 
crease in production. That is $30 billion 
that everybody lost. It was $30 billion lost 
to the worker, $30 billion to the farmer, $30 
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billion to the Federal Government in taxes. 
Everybody took his share of the $30 billion 
loss. 

If we can expand the production up to 
where we are steadily increasing as we have 
done in the past, we would make that $30 
billion to be shared by all the people of 
this Nation. Of course, some might get 
more than others. But, the point is that 
it is being lost to all of us at the present 
time. 

Mr. REUTHER. Do you know what we could 
do with that $30 billion? We could build 
half a million $12,000 homes. We could 
double the amount of money we are spend- 
ing for education in all forms. We could 
build hospitals with 250,000 beds. We could 
give every old couple $200 worth of social 
security, and have $744 billion left to do 
some other things. We are wasting all that. 

Mr. LONG. At the rate we are going 
we will lose an extra $30 billion of wealth 
next year for an annual total of $60 bil- 
lion and a cumulative loss of $90 billion 
in goods and services for the 2 years. 
This would represent an average loss 
over the 2-year period of about $2,000 
for each American family due to failure 
of our economy to provide purchasing 
power in the hands of the honest, hard- 
working class of people who need it most. 

It may be true that the economy has 
not reached a state when it is necessary 
to institute a “slam bang” program. 
However, something is seriously wrong 
with the economy when its industrial 
production and general business activity 
falls, serious unemployment develops, 
and the farmers’ income goes down. 
Certainly any tax relief under these cir- 
cumstances should be given with the 
overall condition of the economy very 
much in mind. Let me tell you, Mr. 
President, that this tax bill is not going 
to provide the cure. 

What we need at the present time is 
not more production but more buying 
power in the hands of the consumer to 
buy the products which are already be- 
ing produced at a greater rate than they 
are being sold. Although I appreciate its 
technical importance, I am not espe- 
cially interested in such terms as “in- 
ventory reduction,” and being told that 
everything will be all right after a little 
“rolling readjustment.” The problem, I 
repeat, is that of keeping the consuming 
and the productive powers in balance. 
At the present time there is no question 
whatever but that the problem is not in 
producing more washing machines, more 
automobiles, more television and radio 
sets, and so forth, but in selling the prod- 
ucts of industry. 

For that reason it seems to me that to 
provide additional reductions for those 
receiving corporation dividends, in addi- 
tion to the relief they have had thus far, 
will not increase purchasing power. It 
will only increase savings and will not 
result in any appreciable increase in pro- 
duction throughout the Nation. 

I should like to point out further that 
if we take the $5 billion tax reductions 
which went into effect on January 1 and 
add the third-year cost of the present 
bill, which is $3,800,000,000, the total 
amount will be approximately $8,800,- 
000,000. That amount of tax savings, if 
it had been spread evenly among all the 
people of the Nation, would have meant 
that the average family would have 
saved around $200. 
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I regret to make the statement that 
the tax reduction which went into effect 
in January was offset, so far as the ma- 
jority of workers were concerned, by the 
increase in the social security tax. In 
fact, many people found that they were 
paying more rather than less taxes. 
Therefore, far from having tax relief, 
they had net tax increases. 

The same group will find that the pres- 
ent bill, as drafted, will not benefit them. 
We shall find that the average man in 
this Nation will not receive 5 cents of 
reduction from these two rounds of tax 
relief, which will cost the Nation a total 
revenue loss approaching $10 billion. 

The time has come when we should 
consider the average American, the great 
majority of the people, who do not have 
sufficient buying power, and who are very 
heavily taxed. That is the group which 
has been forgotten thus far; and without 
the amendment which I am supporting 
here today, that is the group which will 
be neglected again. 

Mr. President, as was mentioned by 
the distinguished chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee yesterday in his ex- 
tremely concise and clear statement of 
the actions taken by the committee in 
considering this bill, the split income 
provisions included in the House bill 
have been eliminated. 

Inasmuch as I initiated the motion in 
the committee to strike out this House 
provision, I should like to state my rea- 
sons and to illustrate the effect which 
this section would have had. 

This provision was supported in the 
report of the House Ways and Means 
Committee solely on humanitarian 
grounds, as a measure to give relief to 
those who found themselves in a hard- 
ship situation. Actually the relief 
would have gone almost entirely to those 
in the high income brackets. 

A widow with two children, earning 
$4,500, would have benefited by the 
amount of only $5. On the other hand, 
a wealthy widower, with two children, 
earning $40,000, would have saved $4,600 
a year on his tax bill. The higher the 
tax bracket, the greater the relative 
savings. But those who really need tax 
relief would have gotten nothing. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record a brief table il- 
lustrating the effect which this provision 
would have had on various income levels. 
I also ask that the Senate have in mind 
the striking of this provision by the 
Senate Finance Committee, in order that 
the Senate conferees will especially in- 
sist that it not be reinstated in the con- 
ference committee. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TaBLE II.—Split- income provisions— 
Distribution of benefits * 


Income: Saving 
a TM SAS CO A ER Se oon ern 0 
TTT Se ea et SS. 0 
COG Ge ES SSS $216 
Nga ag Sicko cases ors EA 5, 636 
e 25, 000 


Based on family of 4. 


Note.—Only 3 percent of benefit from in- 
come splitting would go to those earning 
$5,000 or less. 
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Mr. LONG. Mr. President, it should 
also be noted that the striking of this 
provision results in a saving of 850 mil- 
lions, nearly all of which would other- 
wise have gone into the pockets of the 
wealthy. This was indeed a rich man's 
relief provision. 

Despite the criticisms which I have 
made of this bill, I intend to vote for it 
nevertheless. I shall do so even if the 
amendment to increase personal ex- 
emptions fails to pass. 

There is some tax relief in the bill for 
those who need it, although the provi- 
sions are still inadequate in my opin- 
ion. The widow and the working wife 
do receive a much-needed deduction for 
child-care expenses. Policemen, teach- 
ers, and others under existing retire- 
ment systems other than social-secu- 
rity programs, will also benefit. Some 
of our farmers and small-business con- 
cerns will get some benefit from the pro- 
visions for depreciation and other meas- 
ures concerning capital gains treatment. 

In addition, the bill contains many 
provisions which have long been needed 
to prevent tax evasion. There are more 
than 50 of these provisions. Some of 
them are of considerable importance. 

I should like, in closing, to pay tribute 
to the tireless and devoted staff of the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation, who have worked ceaselessly 
with this bill through its many stages. 

I should also like to pay tribute to the 
distinguished chairman of the Finance 
Committee, the senior Senator from Col- 
orado and every colleague on that com- 
mittee. The Finance Committee has 
met day after day over a period of many 
weeks, and worked tirelessly to improve 
this legislation. We have made hundreds 
of substantive changes and we have 
adopted almost innumerable technical 
amendments. Senators will note that 
some 46 pages of the Rrecorp were re- 
quired to print the text of the amend- 
ments which the committee adopted. 

The work which we did in the Finance 
Committee is of particular importance 
in view of the inadequate detailed atten- 
tion which was given to the measure be- 
fore it reached the Senate. The bill was 
referred to the House Ways and Means 
Committee and was reported out im- 
mediately, and reported out without any 
amendments. I do not say this in any 
special criticism of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, because I know that 
the members of this committee had par- 
ticipated in the drafting of the legisla- 
tion. Nevertheless, a very heavy burden 
was placed on the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. The text had not been available, 
nor the substance known to anyone out- 
side the House committee and its staff, 
prior to the date on which the bill was 
introduced. Only when the bill was con- 
sidered in the Finance Committee could 
these actual provisions of the bill be 
discussed by those affected. 


COMMITTEE ON RETIREMENT POL- 
ICY FOR FEDERAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, this 
morning Mr. H. Eliot Kaplan, chairman 
of the Committee on Retirement Policy 
for Federal Personnel, submitted to the 
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Vice President the fifth and final report 
of his committee and concluded its sur- 
vey of the Federal pension and retire- 
ment plans as directed by Public Law 
555, 82d Congress. 

Mr. Kaplan and his staff are to be 
commended for this outstanding report 
and study of our Federal retirement 
plans. 

A casual study of their Federal retire- 
ment program will convince anyone that 
Congress should give consideration to the 
recommendations submitted by the com- 
mittee at the earliest opportunity. In 
my opinion, it will not be possible to do 
so in this session, but it should be on the 
calendar for consideration at the begin- 
ning of the 84th Congress. 

I want to express personally my ap- 
preciation to Mr. Kaplan, the chairman 
of the committee, its members and per- 
sonnel who have labored so diligently in 
preparing this report. 

I noticed by the letter to the Vice Pres- 
ident in submitting this report, that the 
committee concluded its work with 20 
percent of the funds voted by Congress 
unspent, or approximately $40,000. This 
is an additional reason for commenda- 
tion. 

It was a difficult task that was well 
done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the pleasure of the Senate? 


RECESS 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate stand in recess until 11 
o’clock a. m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o'clock and 35 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, June 30, 1954, at 11 o’clock a. m, 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate June 29 (legislative day of June 
22), 1954: 

FOREIGN OPERATIONS ADMINISTRATION 

The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the Public Advisory Board, Foreign 
Operations Administration: 

Clement D. Johnston, of Virginia. 

Mrs. Helen Chapman, of Illinois, 

Harold C. McClellan, of California. 

Mrs. Percy Maxim Lee, of Connecticut. 
INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION 
AND DEVELOPMENT 

Andrew N. Overby, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be United States Executive Direc- 
tor of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development for a term of 2 
years. (Reappointment.) 

FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 

Frederick Stueck, of Missouri, to be a mem- 
ber of the Federal Power Commission for the 
term of 5 years, expiring June 22, 1959, vice 
Dale E. Doty, term expired. 

DIRECTOR OF THE MINT 

William H. Brett, of Ohio, to be Director of 
the Mint, to fill an existing vacancy. (Term 
of 5 years.) 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 

Walter E. Hoffman, of Virginia, to be United 
States district judge for the eastern district 
of Virginia, to fill a new position. 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL 

William A. O'Brien, of Pennsylvania, to be 

United States marshal for the eastern dis- 
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trict of Pennsylvania, vice Walter S. Farley, 
removed. 
IN THE COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 
Subject to qualifications provided by law, 
the following for permanent appointment to 
the grade indicated in the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey: 
To be commissioned captain 
John C. Bose 
Samuel B. Grenell 
To be commissioned lieutenant commander 
Allen L. Powell 
Norman E. Taylor 
To be commissioned lieutenant 
Omar H. Quade, Jr. 
To be commissioned lieutenant (junior 
grade) 
Donald L. Campbell 
Albert J. Ramey 


Robert M. Borst 
John F, Vance, Jr. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate June 29 (legislative day of 
June 22), 1954: 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


John C. Doerfer, of Wisconsin, to be a 
member of the Federal Communications 
Commission, term of 7 years from July 1, 
1954. 


UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 


The following-named persons in the United 
States Coast Guard in the grade indicated: 


To be lieutenants (junior grade) 
Marion L. Weiss Ted L. Gannaway 
Kermit R. Meade Robert A. Moss 
Burton W. Kniseley Richard M. Thomas 
Paul A. Yost, Jr. Daniel L. Muir 
Henry H. Bell George P. Adamson 
Philip C. Lutzi Graham Hall 
Richard F. Malm John L. Steinmetz, Jr. 
Lamber J. Larson Edward F. Yost, Jr. 
Cortland G. Pohle, Jr. Henry Wilks, Jr. 
John L. Klenk Joseph P. Hratko 
Earl A. Baker Charles E. Martin 
George J. Kashuba Richard Lacy 
Swain L. Wilson Hugh C. Wyatt 
Phillip B. Moberg Robert C. Powell 
Lawrence A. White George E. Maloney 
John S. Nuzum Richard J. Knapp 
Wilfred Bleakley, Jr, Robert Russell 
John S. Phillips Frederick P. Schubert 
James P. Randle Raymond C. Bassett, 
George T. Doyle, Jr. Jr. 

John H. Fournier Robert B. Grant 
Richard O. Haughey Norman S. Morrill 
Richard L. Jacobs Michael J. Madden 
Louis L. Zumstein Eugene A. Stroup 
Alfred P. Manning, Jr. Byron W. Jordan 
George J. Roy, Jr. Russell H. Ferrier, Jr. 
Frank R. Buesseler Raymond P. Litts 
Robert W. Witter Clement H. E. Kerans, 
Robert N. Pierce Jr. 

John G. Martinez David M. Kaetzel 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TUESDAY, JUNE 29, 1954 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, we thank Thee for this 
new day and we beseech Thee that we 
may interpret each hour as a glorious 
opportunity to enlarge and enrich the 
welfare of our beloved country and all 
mankind. 

Impart unto us a clear vision and un- 
derstanding of the sound economic, po- 
litical, social, moral, and spiritual prin- 
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ciples which must undergird and sustain 
our prosperity and our progress. 

Grant that we may seek to do Thy will 
more perfectly, for in the doing of Thy 
will is our peace. 

Inspire us to strive earnestly to make 
a worthy contribution to the high adven- 
ture of establishing, here upon the earth, 
that noble spiritual order of life which 
the Master called the Kingdom of God. 

To Thy name we ascribe all the glory. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills and 
a joint resolution of the House of the 
following titles: 


On June 24, 1954: 

H.R. 8583. An act making appropriations 
for the Executive Office and sundry inde- 
pendent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, corporations, agencies, and offices, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, and 
for other purposes. 

On June 28, 1954: 

H. R. 707. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Ignacy Adam, Mrs. Amalya Alexander Adam, 
and George Adam; 

H. R. 758. An act for the relief of Harry 
C. Barney; 

H. R. 849. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Stella Rebner; 

H. R. 1005. An act to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the Fort Union National Monu- 
ment, in the State of New Mexico, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 2566. An act to amend the Contract 
Settlement Act of 1944 so as to establish a 
time limitation upon the filing of certain 
claims thereunder; 

H. R. 2616. An act for the relief of Gen- 
erosa Bonet; 

H. R. 3026. An act for the relief of Barbara 
Gene Coster; 

H. R. 3097. An act to authorize the trans- 
fer to the regents of the University of Cali- 
fornia, for agricultural purposes, of certain 
real property in Napa County, Calif.; 

H. R. 3131. An act for the relief of Wesley 
Howard Leahy; 

H. R. 3986. An act to authorize the appro- 
priation of additional funds to complete the 
International Peace Garden, North Dakota; 

H. R. 4701. An act for the relief of Josip 
Stanic; 

H. R. 6173. An act to provide for the use 
of the tribal funds of the Southern Ute Tribe 
of the Southern Ute Reservation, to author- 
ize a per capita payment out of such funds, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 8357. An act to amend the Standard 
Container Act of May 21, 1928 (45 Stat. 685; 
15 U. S. C. 257-2571), to provide for a %- 
bushel basket for fruits and vegetables; 

H. R. 8456. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain hospital supplies and 
equipment of the United States to the city 
of Gulfport and to Harrison County, Miss.; 

H. R. 8923. An act to provide for the deyel- 
opment of the Coosa River, Ala. and Ga; 
and 

H. J. Res. 300. Joint resolution to provide 
for the conveyance to the Texas Hill Country 
Development Foundation of certain surplus 
land situated in Kerr County, Tex. 

On June 29, 1954: 

H. R. 2844. An act providing that the rati- 
fication of the Revenue Bond Act of 1935, 
enacted by the Legislature of the Territory 
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of Hawaii, shall apply to all amendments of 
said act made by said legislature to and in- 
cluding the acts of the 1953 regular session 
of said legislature; 

H. R. 2848. An act to amend section 89 of 
the Hawaiian Organic Act, as amended; 

H. R. 5840. An act to authorize the Hawai- 
ian Homes Commission to exchange certain 
Hawaiian Homes Commission land and cer- 
tain easements for certain privately owned 
land; 

H. R. 6154. An act to authorize payment of 
salaries and expenses of officials of the Fort 
Peck Tribes; 

H. R. 6276. An act to amend the Ship 
Mortgage Act, 1920, as amended; 

H. R. 8729. An act to amend section 14 (b) 
of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended; and 

H. R. 8779. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture and for 
the Farm Credit Administration for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1955, and for other 
purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House 
of the following title: 

H. R. 9203. An act making appropriations 
for the legislative branch and the judiciary 
branch for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1955, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill; requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Mounpt, Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. SALTON- 
STALL, Mr. ELLENDER, and Mr. MAYBANK 
to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


REPORT FROM COMMITTEE ON 
WAYS AND MEANS 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means have until 
midnight tonight to file a report on the 
bill (H. R. 9709) to extend and improve 
the unemployment compensation pro- 
gram, and I ask unanimous consent that 
the minority may have the same 
privilege. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection, 


LEGISLATIVE AND JUDICIARY 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1955 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 9203) 
making appropriations for the legislative 
branch and the judiciary branch for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, and for 
other purposes, with Senate amendments 
thereto, disagree to the amendments and 
agree to the conference requested by the 
Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Mr. Bow, Mr. Coon, Mr. 
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Taser, Mr. ScCRIVNER, Mr. KIRWAN, Mr. 
Gary, and Mr. CANNON. 


REPORTS FROM CONFEREES ON 
APPROPRIATION BILLS 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the man- 
agers on the part of the House have until 
midnight tonight to file conference re- 
ports on all appropriation bills now in 
conference. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL, 1955—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I call up the conference report on 
the bill (H. R. 9517) making appropria- 
tions for the government of the District 
of Columbia and other activities charge- 
able in whole or in part against the 
revenues of said District for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1955, and for other 
purposes, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the statement be read in lieu of 
the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. Repr. No. 1945) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9517) “making appropriations for the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia and 
other activities chargeable in whole or in 
part against the revenues of said District 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, and 
for other purposes,” having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment numbered 1. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 6, 7, 9, 10, 12, 13, 22, 25, 29, 30, 32, 34, 
35 and 41, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$307,565"’; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 82,945,522“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: “$27,626,570"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 16, and agree 
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to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$6,266,641”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. . 

Amendment numbered 18: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 18, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$150,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 19, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$3,163,410"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 21, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$22,636,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 24: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 24, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$1,378,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 26: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 26, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$25,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 27, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amena- 
ment insert “$1,238,365"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 28, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$235,406”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 31: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 31, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 89.732, 740“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in 
disagreement amendments numbered 2, 4, 
8, 14, 15, 17, 20, 23, 33, 36, 37, 38, 39 and 40. 

EARL WILSON, 


A. M. FERNANDEZ, 
Managers on the Part of the House, 


EVERETT M. DIRKSEN, 

HOMER FERGUSON, 

JOSEPH R. MCOARTHY, 

FRANCIS CASE, 

LISTER HILL, 

JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 

WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9517) making 
appropriations for the government of the 
District of Columbia and other activities 
chargeable in whole or in part against the 
revenues of said District for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1955, and for other purposes, 
submit the following statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon 
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and recommended in the accompanying con- 
ference report as to each of such amend- 
ments, namely: 


OPERATING EXPENSES 
Executive Office 


Amendment No. 1: Strikes out Senate 
language appropriating funds for the Na- 
tional Capital Wing, Civil Air Patrol. 

Amendment No. 2: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 3: Appropriates $307,565 
instead of $258,215 as proposed by the House 
and $317,565 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 4: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 


Department of General Administration 


Amendment No. 5: Appropriates $2,945,- 
522 instead of $2,877,522 as proposed by the 
House and $2,965,522 as proposed by the 
Senate. Of the increase above the House 
figure, $40,000 is for personal services in- 
cluding funds for additional assessors. 


Office of Corporation Counsel 
Amendment No. 6: Appropriates $428,585 


as proposed by the Senate instead of $360,- 
000 as proposed by the House. 


Regulatory agencies 

Amendment No. 7: Appropriates $918,- 
204 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$891,021 as proposed by the House. 
Department of Occupations and Professions 

Amendment No. 8: Reported in disagree- 
ment. While the House conferees will offer 
a motion to recede and concur in this amend- 
ment, House and Senate conferees direct that 
the District of Columbia obtain legislative 
authority for fixing the rates of compensa- 
tion for Board members before the 1956 bill 
is considered. 

Amendment No. 9: Appropriates $264,000 
as proposed by the Senate instead of $225,000 
as proposed by the House. 


Publie schools 


Amendment No. 10: Inserts Senate lan- 
guage permitting the purchase of supplies. 
Amendment No. 11: Appropriates $27,626,- 
570 instead of $27,526,570 as proposed by the 
House and $27,692,574 as proposed by the 
Senate. Of the increase provided above the 
House figure, $25,000 is for the driver 
training program; $45,000 is for additional 
teachers; $15,000 is for supplies; and $15,000 
is for general administration. 
Publie Library 

Amendment No. 12: Appropriates $1,611,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$1,598,500 as proposed by the House. 

Recreation Department 

Amendment No. 13: Appropriates $1,641,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$1,626,402 as proposed by the House. 

Metropolitan Police 

Amendment No. 14: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 15: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Fire Department 

Amendment No. 16: Appropriates $6,266,- 
641 instead of $6,259,641 as proposed by the 
House and $6,309,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. The increase over the House figure 
is for supplies and equipment, 

Office of Civil Defense 

Amendment No. 17: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 18: Appropriates $150,000 
instead of $75,000 as proposed by the House 
and $179,048 as proposed by the Senate. 

Courts 

Amendment No. 19: Appropriates $3,163,410 
instead of $3,133,410 as proposed by the House 
and $3,191,145 as proposed by the Senate. 
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Department of Public Health 

Amendment No. 20: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 21: Appropriates $22,636,- 
000 instead of $22,336,000 as proposed by the 
House and $22,761,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Public welfare 

Amendment No. 22: Appropriates $8,885,- 
061 as proposed by the Senate instead of $8,- 
851,516 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 23: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Department of Licenses and Inspections 

Amendment No. 24: Appropriates $1,378,- 
000 instead of $1,175,000 as proposed by the 
House and $1,415,315 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate. Of the amount of increase above the 
House figure $128,000 represents a transfer of 
funds from the Public Health Department 
appropriation to cover employment of sani- 
tary inspectors in connection with the slum 
clearance program. 

Department of Highways 

Amendment No. 25: Provides that $3,761,- 
612 shall be payable from the Highway fund 
as proposed by the Senate instead of $3,859,- 
285 as proposed by the House. 

Department of Vehicles and Traffic 

Amendment No. 26: Provides $25,000 for 
traffic safety education instead of $20,000 as 
proposed by the House and $30,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 27, 28 and 29: Appro- 
priate $1,238,365 instead of $1,124,365 as pro- 
posed by the House and $1,343,365 as pro- 
posed by the Senate, and provide that $235,- 
406 shall be payable from the motor vehicle 
parking fund and $9,000 from the general 
fund. 

Amendment No. 30: Strikes out House 
language relating to the purchase arrange- 
ments for parking meters or devices. 

Department of Sanitary Engineering 

Amendment No. 31: Appropriates $9,732,- 
740 instead of $9,657,740 as proposed by the 
House and $9,757,302 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

National Capital Parks 

Amendment No. 32: Appropriates $2,344,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate instead of $2,- 
227,500 as proposed by the House. 

CAPITAL OUTLAY 
Public building construction 

Amendment No. 33. Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendments Nos. 34 and 35: Appropriate 
$15,712,000 as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $15,685,000 as proposed by the House, and 
provide that $631,400 shall be available for 
construction services by the Director of 
Buildings and Grounds, or by contract, as 
proposed by the Senate, instead of $630,320 
as proposed by the House. 

Amendments Nos. 36 and 37: Reported in 
disagreement. 

Department of Highways 

Amendment No, 38: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Amendments Nos. 39 and 40: Reported in 
disagreement. 

Amendment No. 41: Changes section num- 
ber as proposed by the Senate. 


Managers on the Part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the adoption of the conference report. 
The conference report was agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the first amendment in disagreement. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that Sen- 
ate amendments Nos. 2, 4, 8, 14, 17, 23, 
33, 36, 37, 38, 39, and 40 may be consid- 
ered en bloc. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlemun from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 2: Page 3, line 15, 
after the word “expenses”, insert “‘develop- 
ment of a comprehensive program for slum 
clearance, by contract or otherwise, as may 
be determined by the Commissioners.” 

Senate amendment No. 4: Page 3, line 20, 
after the sum, insert “of which $25,000 shall 
be available for expenditure by the American 
Legion 1954 Convention Corporation in con- 
nection with the 1954 National Convention 
of the American Legion, subject to reim- 
bursement from the American Legion if 
receipts exceed expenses.” 

Senate amendment No. 8: Page 6, line 5, 
after “compensation”, insert “at rates to be 
fixed by the Commissioners.” 

Senate amendment No. 14: Page 10, line 4, 
after “tenant”, insert “the lieutenant in 
charge of the Metropolitan Police Boys’ Club 
with the rank and pay of captain.” 

Senate amendment No. 17: Page 12, line 25, 
insert “purchase of passenger motor vehicles, 
and a shelter survey by contract or otherwise, 
as may be determined by the Commis- 
sioners.”’ 

Senate amendment No. 23: Page 19, line 21, 
after the word “placed”, strike out the bal- 
ance of line 21 and all of lines 22 and 23, 
the word “Columbia” in line 24 and insert 
“outside of the District of Columbia and the 
States of Virginia and Maryland.” 

Senate amendment No. 33: Page 31, line 8, 
after the word “Anacostia”, insert “addition 
to Cleveland Park branch library.” 

Senate amendment No. 36: Page 32, line 3, 
after the word “Grounds”, insert “Provided, 
That the unexpended balance of the appro- 
priation of #343,500 for the Cleveland Park 
branch library, contained in the District of 
Columbia Appropriation Act of 1952, shall 
be available toward construction of the ad- 
dition provided for herein.” 

Senate amendment No. 37: Page 32, line 9, 
insert: 

“The appropriations for ‘Capital outlay, 
protective institutions,’ contained in the 
District of Columbia Appropriation Acts, 
1951 and 1952, shall be available for con- 
structing such additional water purification 
and transmission facilities at Fort George 
G. Meade, Md., as may be necessary to pro- 
vide for a supply of water to the District 
Training School and the Children’s Center 
under agreements to be entered into by the 
Commissioners and the Secretary of the 
Army, and the said appropriations shall be 
available for advance payment to the United 
States for work to be performed, subject to 
subsequent adjustment.” 

Senate amendment No. 38: Page 35, line 1, 
after the word “kinds”, insert “to remain 
available until expended.” 

Senate amendment No. 39: Page 48, line 9, 
insert: 

“Sec. 17, The Commissioners are author- 
ized to establish a working fund without 
fiscal-year limitation for the purpose of 
printing, duplicating, and photographing; 
and the unexpended balances in the miscel- 
laneous trust fund accounts ‘Operating Ac- 
count, Printing’ and ‘Operating Account, 
Blueprinting’ shall be deposited to said work- 
ing fund; and the fund shall be reimbursed 
for all services performed thereunder,” 
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Senate amendment No. 40: Page 48, line 17, 
insert: 

“Sec, 18. The Commissioners are author- 
ized to establish a permanent working fund, 
which shall be available without fiscal-year 
limitation, for necessary expenses of mainte- 
nance and repair of vehicles of the Govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia; and said 
fund shall be reimbursed, or credited in ad- 
vance if required by the Director, Depart- 
ment of Highways, for the costs of all work 
performed thereunder.” 


Mr. WILSON of 
Speaker, I offer a motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Wiso of Indiana moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 2, 4, 8, 
14, 17, 23, 33, 36, 37, 38, 39, and 40 and con- 
cur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 15: Page 11, line 15, 
insert: 

“Metropolitan Police (additional munici- 
pal services, American Legion Convention), 
to enable the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia to provide additional municipal 
services in said District from August 25 to 
September 7, 1954, both inclusive, including 
the employment of personal services, pay- 
ment of allowances, payment at basic salary 
rates for services performed by members of 
the uniformed force in excess of 8 hours per 
day (but not to exceed a total of 12 hours 
overtime pay to any individual member per- 
forming services within such period), travel- 
ing expenses, hire of means of transportation, 
cost of removing and relocating streetcar- 
loading platforms; and for the construction, 
rent, maintenance, and expenses incident to 
the operation of temporary public comfort 
stations, first-aid stations, and information 
booths, during the period aforesaid, and 
other incidental expenses in the discretion 
of the Commissioners; $103,725.” 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment with 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Wrtson of Indiana moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 15, and 
concur therein with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed in said 
amendment insert “$80,000.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 20: Page 15, line 
3, after “vocations” insert “attendance with- 
out loss of pay or time at specialized medical 
or public health training courses or insti- 
tutes, tuition and entrance fees, and travel 
expenses and fees for visiting lecturers or 
experts in public health and related fields.” 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment with 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Wiso of Indiana moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 20, and 
concur therein with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment insert “not to exceed $1,000 for 
attendance without loss of pay or time at 
specialized medical or public health training 


Indiana. Mr. 
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courses or institutes, tuition and entrance 
fees, and travel expenses and fees for visit- 
ing lecturers or experts in public health and 
related fields.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the several 
motions was laid on the table. 


WISCONSIN CHEESE AND BUTTER 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Howard Carpenter of the Ells- 
worth Cooperative Creamery, Ellsworth, 
Wis., and president of the Dairy Co- 
operative Institute, has been good 
enough to arrange with other members 
of the institute to furnish some of the 
best sweet cream butter which the dairy 
State of Wisconsin produces. Most of 
the members of the Dairy Cooperative 
Institute are located in the Ninth Con- 
gressional District of Wisconsin. Mem- 
bers of the institute cooperating in 
donating butter are: Ellsworth Coopera- 
tive Creamery, Baldwin Cooperative 
Creamery, Barron Cooperative Cream- 
ery, A. and G. Cooperative Creamery, 
Chippewa Cooperative Creamery, Farm- 
ers Cooperative Creamery, Ladysmith 
Milk Producers Cooperative, Medford 
Cooperative Creamery, Turtle Lake Co- 
operative Dairy, Wisconsin Cooperative 
Dairies. The Colfax Cooperative Cream- 
ery is not a member of the institute but 
is furnishing butter also. 

Mr. John Wuethrich, of the John W. 
Wuethrich Creamery Co., at Greenwood, 
Wis., has arranged for a fine selection of 
Wisconsin cheese. He is donating some 
from his own company. Others donat- 
ing cheese are: Stewarts Redville Dairy, 
Blue Moon Foods, Inc., and Neillsville 
Milk Products, all located in Clark 
County in Wisconsin’s Ninth Congres- 
sional District. 

This selection of Wisconsin butter and 
cheese will be on the tables of the House 
Members’ dining room and the private 
dining room on Wednesday, June 30. I 
want to invite you to this fine treat ar- 
ranged for this last day of the dairy 
month of June by the creameries and 
dairies of the Ninth District of Wiscon- 
sin. I hope my colleagues will make it a 
point to eat in the House dining rooms 
on June 30 and that they will enjoy these 
products for which Wisconsin is justly 
famed. 


INTERFERENCE IN WESTERN HEM- 
ISPHERE AFFAIRS BY THE SO- 
VIET COMMUNISTS 
Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 

ant to the action of the House on yester- 

day, I call up Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 91 and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Whereas for many years it has been the 
joint policy of the United States and the 
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other states in the Western Hemisphere to 
act vigorously to prevent external interfer- 
ence in the affairs of the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere; and 

Whereas in the recent past there has come 
to light strong evidence of intervention by 
the international Communist movement in 
the State of Guatemala, whereby government 
institutions have been infiltrated by Com- 
munist agents, weapons of war have been 
secretly shipped into that country, and the 
pattern of Communist conquest has become 
manifest; and 

Whereas on Sunday, June 20, 1954, the So- 
viet Government vetoed in the United Na- 
tions Security Council a resolution to refer 
the matter of the recent outbreak of hostili- 
ties in Guatemala to the Organization of 
American States: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it is the sense 
of Congress that the United States should 
reaffirm its support of the Caracas Declara- 
tion of Solidarity of March 28, 1954, which 
is designed to prevent interference in West- 
ern Hemisphere affairs by the international 
Communist movement, and take all necessary 
and proper steps to support the Organiza- 
tion of American States in taking appro- 
priate action to prevent any interference 
by the international Communist movement 
in the affairs of the states of the Western 
Hemisphere. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentlemen 
from Texas, Messrs. PATMAN, THORN- 
BERRY, Dies, and Brooks, and all other 
Members may have permission to extend 
their remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
quick passage of Senate Concurrent Res- 
olution 91 is constructive leadership on 
the part of Congress. This resolution 
was drafted and introduced in the Senate 
by the able and distinguished Democratic 
leader, Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON, of 
Texas, and in particular he is entitled to 
credit for this firm and constructive 
action. It is leadership and statesman- 
ship on a high level. It is the type of 
leadership that reflects credit on the 
Congress. It also reflects credit on the 
people of Texas. 

The reasons for the passage of the 
Johnson resolution in the Senate and for 
passing it today in the House are numer- 
ous and convincing. 

On a number of occasions during the 
past several years I have called the atten- 
tion of the House to the control by a 
small group of Communists of the Gov- 
ernment of Guatemala; also, the fact 
that the great majority of Guatemalans 
were strongly opposed to communism, 

Let us hope this ousting of the Com- 
munist regime is sincere, and that the 
various elements in Guatemala opposed 
to communism will cooperate with each 
other in establishing a government of 
law that will be stable, enjoying the con- 
fidence of the people, and as a result of 
sound, forward-looking, progressive lead- 
ership, prosper and progress. 

In the event of such a government the 
people of Guatemala can rely upon the 
cooperation and assistance of the United 
States. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, I again commend 
Senator JOHNSON of Texas, for his vision 
and his leadership, also commend the 
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leadership and members of both parties 
in the Senate and the House for the 
prompt and favorable action on the 
Johnson resolution. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
this is a resolution which states what I 
believe to be a basic determination of 
the American people. 

Americans are overwhelmingly op- 
posed to communism. The Republics of 
the Western Hemisphere are over- 
whelmingly opposed to communism. 
Even in Guatemala itself, only a tiny 
minority of the people are avowed 
Communists. 

Such overwhelming sentiment can be 
overcome by the Communists only if 
they succeed in dividing our people and 
dividing the American Republics. They 
cannot conquer a united America and a 
united Western Hemisphere. 

The purpose of this resolution, as I 
read it, is to insure the kind of unity 
which the Communists cannot over- 
come. It states an American policy 
which will provide the leadership that 
will keep our hemisphere free. 

A policy is useful when it points the 
way to deeds. This resolution lays down 
a course which does exactly that. It 
provides a congressional mandate for 
action—action to turn back the Com- 
munist threat to America. 

These are times when the American 
people are divided over many issues. 
But they are not divided in their will to 
remain free. 

In drawing up this resolution, I be- 
lieve that the senior Senator from 
Texas, LYNDON B. JOHNSON, struck a 
deep chord of unity. I believe he stated 
the true courage and resolve which is 
embedded so strongly in the hearts of 
our countrymen. 

He is to be congratulated for this 
statement—so basically American and 
so basically anti-Communist. 

I hope that every member of this 
House will vote to approve this resolu- 
tion and thus express the American 
spirit of unrelenting opposition to the 
imperialism of Moscow. 

Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
this is a timely resolution, one that very 
definitely meets the needs of our day. 

We are going through a great period of 
social upheaval and change. Events are 
moving rapidly, so rapidly that it is al- 
most impossible to keep up with them. 
Even now a Communist-dominated gov- 
ernment in Guatemala is only 700 miles 
from Texas—only 960 miles, or a few 
hours’ bomber time, from the refineries, 
the chemical plants, and the homes of 
my own Second District in Texas. 

In such a period the wise and prudent 
man examines his basic concepts. He 
determines which remain valid and 
which have lost their force. He decides 
which are worth fighting for and which 
should be discarded. 

It seems to me that this resolution 
states in forceful terms one of the most 
valid concepts of American foreign pol- 
icy. For 130 years we have held to the 
doctrine that the Republics of the West- 
ern Hemisphere should have the right to 
develop free of outside interference. 

The situation created by the rising tide 
of Communist imperialism may force us 
into an agonizing reappraisal of our for- 
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eign policy. But regardless of what the 
future may hold, I think we must still 
consider the Western Hemisphere out of 
bounds for Communist aggression. 

The Monroe Doctrine—1823—is still a 
vital, living force. But it needs restate- 
ment in the light of modern conditions. 
That is what this resolution does. That 
is why it should have the solid support 
of all of us. 

As a Texan I am very proud that this 
resolution was conceived by the senior 
Senator from Texas. It is a resolution 
which demonstrates vision and states- 
manship. It rings with the force and 
vigor that must be the essence of Ameri- 
can policy if we are to turn back the Red 
tide directed from Moscow. 

The senior Senator from Texas, LYN- 
DON B. JOHNSON, grasped the essentials of 
the situation. He saw the need for lay- 
ing down a policy that can lead to ac- 
tion—action to protect freedom for our- 
selves and posterity. He also saw the 
need for making that policy nonpartisan 
so it could unite—rather than divide— 
America. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the kind of leader- 
ship that America needs—leadership of 
youth, courage, and daring. I am proud 
to associate myself with this resolution 
and this declaration that America shall 
stand firm against any effort by inter- 
national communism to invade the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I look 
upon this resolution as an urgently 
needed legislative expression of our de- 
termination to keep communism out of 
the Western Hemisphere. 

For 130 years this Nation has oper- 
ated on the basis of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. It has had the wholehearted sup- 
port of our people. It has served the 
noble purpose of protecting the right of 
our neighbors to the south to develop 
their own institutions. 

We are now facing a new threat—a 
threat that was unknown during the ad- 
ministration of President Monroe. It 
is a threat that goes beyond the colonial 
aspirations of European countries in the 
19th century. It is a threat to swallow 
up the whole Western Hemisphere. 

This resolution sets forth a policy 
which can unite all the Americas 
against the aggression of international 
communism. It lays the basis for strong 
and forthright steps which will protect 
our freedoms. 

The particular virtue of this resolu- 
tion is that it represents a legislative 
declaration—an expression of that 
branch of our Government which most 
directly speaks the voice of our people. 
Its meaning will not be lost either upon 
our friends or upon our enemies. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to take this 
opportunity to commend the Senate mi- 
nority leader, LYNDON B. JOHNSON, of 
Texas, for his sponsorship of this reso- 
lution. 

This declaration represents states- 
manship of the highest order—the kind 
that we have learned to expect from 
him. It also represents an earnest ef- 
fort to unite our people on the most im- 
portant issue of the day—the defense 
of our liberties against Communist 
aggression. 
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In presenting this resolution, the sen- 
ior Senator from Texas has offered a 
declaration that preserves the vitality 
of the Monroe Doctrine—but projects 
that doctrine into the changing condi- 
tions of the modern world. 

This resolution should receive the 
overwhelming approval of the Members 
of this House. On top of the Senate ac- 
tion, it will then become the voice of a 
united America. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, as one who 
pioneered the struggle against commu- 
nism in this country, I am proud and 
happy to vote for this resolution. 

I am one who believes that American 
policy should be based upon unrelenting 
opposition to Communist plots and con- 
spiracies. We must keep our hemisphere 
free of Communist influence if freedom 
is to survive. 

We have come a long way from the 
early days of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee. There were few 
Americans then who realized the dangers 
of the Moscow-directed conspiracy. 

Since then, we have taken strong 
action against the Communists in this 
country. We have exposed their sub- 
version and their espionage. Their 
numbers have been reduced to a small 
though still dangerous—fraction of our 
population. 

Since then, however, we have had a 
new development. The Communists are 
now openly seeking to arm their follow- 
ers in the Western Hemisphere. 

Guatemala is not a large country. It 
is not a dominant nation of the Western 
Hemisphere. But as a beachhead for 
Communist aggression, it represented a 
real threat. 

Guatemalans themselves have taken 
vigorous action to meet that threat. 
But we should not just shut our eyes and 
pretend that it has gone away. 

We should draw a very clear line 
around the Western Hemisphere and 
warn the international Communists that 
this line they cannot cross. That is the 
purpose of this resolution and it has my 
wholehearted support. 

I urge every Member of this House to 
register his determination that Com- 
munist aggression and penetration shall 
not be permitted in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 8 

I want to congratulate our senior Sen- 
ator from Texas, the Honorable LYNDON 
Jounson, for his authorship of this reso- 
lution. In steering this resolution 
through the Senate, Senator JoHNSON 
has made an important contribution to 
the great cause of halting the spread of 
Communist dictatorship to the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I have some observations to make on this 
resolution from the background of some 
boyhood years spent in Central America. 
I was a schoolboy in a public school in 
Nicaragua when Great Britain had given 
some offense to the dignity of Nicaragua 
and my schoolmates joined in gather- 
ings of older Nicaraguans clamoring for 
war with Great Britain. 

Once an American gunboat had bom- 
barded this Nicaraguan port on the Ca- 
ribbean and I was shown by my Nica- 
raguan schoolmates an old unexploded 
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shell that remained from that bombard- 
ment. As a boy I conversed with a mem- 
ber of a distinguished Nicaraguan family 
who as a youth had served in the Nica- 
raguan army of liberation under Gen. 
William Walker, who had come to Nica- 
ragua at a time when great financial 
interests in the United States were deal- 
ing unfairly with the Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment in payments for the privilege of 
conducting a profitable interoceanic 
trade through the San Juan River from 
the east coast to the promising gold fields 
of California. 

It was at a time in the late years of the 
old century that serious trouble had de- 
veloped between the United States of 
America and Great Britain over Britain’s 
claim to sovereignty over the eastern 
coast of Nicaragua. In that crisis my 
father had been sent to Nicaragua as the 
personal representative of President 
Grover Cleveland. As a boy I accom- 
panied him. At the time Great Britain 
was maintaining in royal style in Ja- 
maica King Clarence, reigning sovereign 
of the Carib Indians. Britains claimed 
that the Carib Indians had rightful 
claim to the entire eastern coast of 
Nicaragua. 

When Britain sought to exercise its 
claim of sovereignty through a procla- 
mation issued in the name of Great 
Britain by the vice consul at Bluefields, 
Nicaragua, a gentleman named Hatch, 
Nicaragua responded by arresting Brit- 
ish Vice Consul Hatch and sending him 
in handcuffs to trial at Managua. 
Great Britain’s response was the sending 
of warships to Bluefields and a threat- 
ened bombardment. It was then that 
President Grover Cleveland intervened, 
and war with Great Britain was threat- 
ened. At about this time also was the 
matter of Britain’s claim, which she re- 
fused to permit to go to arbitration, to 
certain parts of Venezuela. 

Later there was dispute between Nic- 
aragua and Costa Rica over the bound- 
ary lines, and President Cleveland, on 
request of those Republics, dispatched 
as the arbiter General Alexander, who 
had commanded the Confederate artil- 
lery at Gettysburg. Among the treas- 
ures of my memories is the recollection 
of my experience as a boy privileged to 
accompany General Alexander, then in 
my boyish eyes so recently after the Civil 
War an outstanding heroic figure, in sur- 
vey of the territory in dispute between 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 

Allſof this was many years ago. Gen- 
eral Zelaya then was President of Nica- 
ragua. The Sacasa family was then as 
now a prominent family in Nicaragua, 
and one of its distinguished members 
was the head of a household at San Juan 
del Norte. I have said that this was 
long ago, but the family lines and the 
traditional sentiments I doubt have 


changed. 

There was then a general feeling 
among Nicaraguan people that the 
United States was a big neighbor with 
a big stick. There was some justifica- 
tion for this feeling. For instance, there 
was the mahogany concession which had 
been extracted in some manner and 
over which a gentleman, as I recall his 
name now, Baker, and I am talking only 
from memory of many years ago, and un- 
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der which there was cut down by natives 
and carried away the richness of the ma- 
hogany growths of the eastern coast of 
Nicaragua. Later, and when I had 
grown to the estates of manhood and 
was far removed in years from those 
earlier scenes of my boyhood as a pupil 
in a public school in the free port of 
San Juan del Norte, our country pursued 
a policy of dollar diplomacy. 

Then came President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Of all the great services that 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt ren- 
dered to his country and to the world 
none was of greater value than the build- 
ing of true hemispheric solidarity. The 
United States of America, under his in- 
spiration, ceased to be the big neighbor 
with the big stick. Instead it became in 
the hearts and minds of the people of 
Latin America the big neighbor with the 
big and understanding heart. The 
scars of past eras were effaced. Realand 
enduring hemispheric solidarity was at- 
tained. 

Mr. Speaker, that solidarity is essential 
to our security. Ido not know, nor does 
anyone in this Chamber, what the fu- 
ture may have in store in dangers arising 
in other parts of the world, but as long 
as the Americas present a united front 
there are no dangers that we cannot 
meet with positive assurance of our 
safety. 

Once this solidarity is weakened, or 
exists only in the pretense and not in the 
spirit, our security is jeopardized and our 
future is uncertain. 

The people in the smaller Republics 
are as humanly sensitive as the people in 
our own country. We have no right in 
the United States to interfere in the do- 
mestic affairs of any foreign country, and 
especially is it the part of folly to do 
anything which will occasion the thought 
in the smaller American Republics that 
we are attempting to dictate to them in 
matters which concern them exclusively 
as nationals of those Republics. In my 
committee, Banking and Currency, I ar- 
gued against a provision in certain pro- 
posed legislation that would have given 
to the United States of America the re- 
sponsibility of guaranteeing the stability 
of government in a sister Republic. To 
my mind that amounted to interference 
in the domestic affairs of a sister 
Republic. 

I have read carefully the resolution 
that we are now considering. I am sup- 
porting it for a reason which I wish to 
make clear. If it were a resolution 
praising or condemning the government 
of a sister Republic I should have to 
consider whether that were within our 
rightful domain or whether it were a 
matter within the exclusive determina- 
tion of the people of that nation. But 
this resolution covers something which 
is of concern not only to the United 
States of America but to every country 
and to every government on the Ameri- 
can hemisphere. It is a re-affirmation 
of the Monroe Doctrine. 

The Soviet Government has exercised 
its veto on the proposal to submit an 
American hemispheric question to the 
jurisdiction of a council of the States of 
the American hemisphere. In other 


words the Soviet Government is chal- 
lenging the right of the states of the 
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American hemisphere to settle problems 
that concern only the American hemi- 
sphere. The Soviet Government, in 
short, has challenged the Monroe Doc- 
trine. To that challenge there can be 
but one response. 

In December of 1895, when Great 
Britain in the matter of Venezuela had 
openly defied the Monroe Doctrine, 
President Grover Cleveland summoned 
the Congress of the United States into a 
special session. Great Britain then was 
Mistress of the Sea and in a sense ruled 
the world. Yet President Grover Cleve- 
land said in his address to Congress that 
if Great Britain refused to recognize the 
Monroe Doctrine, and I quote his exact 
words: 

It will in my opinion be the duty of the 
United States to resist Great Britain by 
every means in its power as a willful ag- 
gression upon its rights and interests, 


He continued: 
In making these recommendations I am 
fully alive to the responsibility incurred and 


keenly realize all the consequences that may 
follow. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, let me refer to the 
Monroe Doctrine as defined by President 
Monroe himself. I am quoting now the 
exact words of President Monroe defining 
the Monroe Doctrine as accepted by 
President Grover Cleveland at the risk 
of war with the then all powerful Great 
Britain: 

We owe it therefore to candor and to the 
amicable relations existing between the 
United States and those powers to declare 
that we should consider any attempt on their 
part to extend their system to any portion 
of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace 
and safety. 


At the present time, Mr. Speaker, we 
are waging a cold war. It is a cold war 
between two ideologies. It is a cold war 
that has resulted in the loss of many 
precious American lives in Korea. I do 
not know that cold war is the proper 
term, but that is what it has been called, 
It is a conflict between two systems. 
Certainly it has been and is exactly that. 
Here let me again quote President Mon- 
roe: 

We should consider any attempt * * * to 
extend their system to any portion of this 
hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and 
safety. 


Mr. Speaker, there can be only one 
answer to the veto of the Soviet Govern- 
ment to a proposition to refer a problem 
exclusively in the jurisdiction of the 
American Republics under our time- 
honored Monroe Doctrine to a jury of the 
American states. I shall support this 
resolution with the reservation that by 
so doing I am not commiting myself, and 
I am certain that my colleagues do not 
intend so to commit themselves, to any 
interference of any sort or nature in the 
domestic affairs of a sister American 
Republic. 

The Monroe Doctrine is an essential 
part of American foreign policy. Our 
position today is unchanged from that 
in the days of President Monroe and the 
later days of Grover Cleveland. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the Senate con- 
current resolution, 

The previous question was ordered. 
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The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on 
the Senate concurrent resolution. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 372, nays 0, not voting 62, as 
follows: 


[Roll No. 89] 
YEAS—372 
Abbitt Davis,Tenn. Jenkins 
Abernethy Davis, Wis. Jensen 
Adair Dawson, Utah Johnson, Calif 
Addonizio Deane Johnson, Wis. 
Alexander Delaney Jonas, III 
Allen, Calif. Derounian Jonas, N. C. 
Allen, II. Devereux Jones, Ala. 
Andersen, D'Ewart Jones, Mo. 
H. Carl Dies Jones, N. C. 
Andresen, Dollinger Judd 
August H. Dolliver Karsten, Mo. 
Andrews Dondero Kean 
Arends Dorn, N. Y. Kearney 
Ashmore Dorn, S. C. Keating 
inall Dowdy Kee 
Auchincloss Doyle Kelley, Pa 
Ayres Durham Kelly, N. . 
Bailey Keogh 
Baker Edmondson Kilburn 
Barrett Elliott Kilday 
Bates Ellsworth King, Calif, 
Battle Engle King, Pa. 
Becker Kirwan 
Belcher Fallon Klein 
Bender Fenton Kluczynski 
Bennett, Fla Fine Knox 
Bennett, Mich. Fino Laird 
Bentley Fisher Landrum 
Bentsen rene 
Berry Forand anham 
Betts d Latham 
Bishop Forrester Lipscomb 
Blatnik Fountain Lovre 
Frazier McCarthy 
Boland Frelinghuysen McConnell 
Bolling Friedel McCormack 
Bolton, Fulton McCulloch 
Frances P, Gamble McDonough 
Bolton, Garmatz McIntire 
Oliver P. McMillan 
Bonner Gathings McVey 
Bosch Gavin Mack, Il. 
Bow Gentry Mack, Wash 
Bowler George Magnuson 
Boykin Golden Mahon 
Bramblett Goodwin M 
Bray Gordon Martin, Iowa 
Brooks, La. Graham Matthews 
Brooks, Tex. Granahan Merrill 
Brown, Ga. Grant Merrow 
Brown, Ohio Green Metcalf 
Brownson Gross Miller, Calif. 
Broyhill Gubser Miller, Kans. 
Buchanan Gwinn Miller, N. Y. 
Budge Hagen, Calif. 
Burleson Hagen, Mollohan 
Bush Haley Morano 
Byrd Halleck Moss, 
Byrne, Pa Hand Moulder 
Byrnes, Wis. Harden ulter 
Camp Hardy Mumma 
Canfield Harris Natcher 
Cannon Harrison, Nebr. Neal 
Carlyle Harrison, Va. Nelson 
an Harrison, Wyo. Nicholson 
Carrigg Norrell 
Cederberg Hays, Ark. an 
Celler Hébert O'Brien, II. 
Chelf Herlong O'Brien, Mich. 
Chenoweth Heselton O'Brien, N. Y. 
Chiperfield Hess O'Hara, 
Chudoff Hiestand O'Hara, Minn. 
Church Hill O'Konski 
Clardy Hilielson O'Neill 
Clevenger wW Osmers 
Cole, Mo. Hoeven Ostertag 
Cole, N. Y. Hoffman, III. 
Colmer Hoffman, Mich. Patman 
Condon Holmes Patten 
Cooley Holt Patterson 
Coon Holtzman Pelly 
Cooper Hope 
Corbett Hosmer Philbin 
Cotton Howell Phillips 
Coudert Pilcher 
Cretella Hunter Poage 
Hyde Poft 
Crumpacker Ikard Polk 
Jackson Preston 
Curtis,Mass. James Price 
Jarman Priest 
Davis, Ga. Javits Prouty 
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Rabaut Shafer Van Pelt 
Radwan Sheehan Van Zandt 

Shelley Velde 
Ray Sheppard Vinson 
Rayburn Short Vorys 
Reams Shuford Vursell 
Reece, Tenn. Sieminski Wainwright 
Reed, III. Sikes ‘alter 
Reed, N. Y. Simpson, Ul. Wampler 
Rees, Kans. Simpson, Pa. Warburton 
Rhodes, Ariz. Small Watts 
Rhodes, Pa. Smith, Kans. Westland 

Smith, Va. Wharton 
Riehlman Smith, Wis. Wheeler 
Rivers Spence Whitten 
Robeson, Va. Springer Wickersham 
Robsion. Ky. Staggers Widnall 
Rodino Stauffer Wier 
Rogers, Colo. S Wigglesworth 
Rogers, Fia. Stringfellow Williams, N. J. 
Rogers, Mass. Sullivan Williams, N. Y, 
Rogers, Tex. Taber Willis 
Rooney Talle Wilson, Calif. 
Roosevelt Taylor Wiison, Ind 
Sadlak Teague Winstead 
Saylor Thompson, La. Withrow 
Schenck Thompson, Wolcott 
Scherer Mich. Wolverton 
Scott Thompson, Tex. Yates 
Scrivner Thornberry Yorty 
Scudder Tollefson Young 
Secrest Trimble Younger 
Seely-Brown Tuck Zablocki 
Selden Utt 

NOT VOTING—62 

Albert Hale Meader 

Harvey Miller, Md. 
Barden Hays, Ohio Miller, Nebr. 
Beamer Heller Morgan 
Bonin Hillings Morrison 
Buckley Holifield Murray 
Burdick Horan Norblad 
Busbey Kearns Pfost 
Camp Kersten, Wis. Pillion 
Chatham Krueger Powell 
Curtis, Mo Lantaff Regan 
Curtis, Nebr. LeCompte Riley 
Dawson, III. Roberts 
Dempsey Long St. George 
Dingell Lucas Smith, Miss. 
Dodd Lyle Sutton 
Donohue McGregor Thomas 
Donovan Machrowicz Weichel 
Feighan Madden Williams, Miss. 
Fernandez Maillard Wilson, Tex, 
Gregory Mason 


So the resolution was concurred in. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Beamer with Mr. Chatham. 

Mr. Hillings with Mr. Hays of Ohio. 

Mr. Kearns with Mr. Barden. 

Mrs. St. George with Mr. Fernandez. 

Mr. Angell with Mr. Morrison. 

Mr. Bonin with Mr. Machrowiez. 

Mr. Busbey with Mr. Madden. 

Mr. Miller of Nebraska with Mrs. Pfost. 

Mr. Kersten of Wisconsin with Mr. Wil- 
liams of Mississippi. 

Mr. Krueger with Mr. Heller. 

Mr. LeCompte with Mr. Buckley. 

Mr. McGregor with Mr. Powell. 

Mr. Mailliard with Mr. Camp. 

Mr. Mason with Mr. Gregory. 

Mr. Miller of Maryland with Mr. Holifield. 

Mr. Curtis of Nebraska with Mr. Dingell. 

Mr. Pillion with Mr. Dodd. 

Mr. Horan with Mr. Dempsey. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri with Mr. Feighan. 

Mr. Hale with Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Norblad with Mr. Donohue. 

Mr. Meader with Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Dawson of Utah with Mr. Regan. 

Mr. Harvey with Mr. Wilson of Texas. 

Mr. Burdick with Mr. Lyle. 

Mr. Weichel with Mr. Morgan. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

a motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AGRICULTURAL TRADE DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT OF 1953 


Mr. HOPE submitted a conference re- 
Port and statement on the bill (S. 2475) 
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to authorize the President to use agri- 
cultural commodities to improve the for- 
eign relations of the United States, and 
for other purposes. 


PERMISSION TO SIT DURING GEN- 
ERAL DEBATE TOMORROW 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Public Works may sit during general 
debate in the House tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


JAKE ALEXANDER—VETO MESSAGE 
(H. DOC, NO. 457) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following veto message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read by the Clerk: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I return herewith without my ap- 
proval, H. R. 1128 entitled “An act au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue to Jake Alexander a patent in 
fee to certain lands in the State of Ala- 
bama.” 

This private bill authorizes and directs 
the Secretary of the Interior to convey 
without consideration to Jake Alexander 
160 acres of unappropriated public lands 
withdrawn from entry as part of the 
rr B. Bankhead National Forest, 

a. 

I feel that this special legislation is 
unnecessary because cases of this kind 
can and should be taken care of under 
existing law. Public Law 159, 83d Con- 
gress, broadened the Color of Title Act 
of December 22, 1928, specifically to 
cover claims similar to the one involved 
in H. R. 1128. 

A basic requirement of the Color of 
Title Act is payment to the United States 
of the appraised value of lands patented 
‘thereunder. In this respect I feel that 
H. R. 1128 would discriminate against 
the interest of the United States, as well 
as other color-of-title claimants, by ex- 
empting this particular claimant from 
payment of any consideration. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, June 29, 1954. 


The SPEAKER. The objections of the 
President will be spread at large upon 
the Journal. 

Without objection the bill and the 
message will be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

There was no objection. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1954 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 9678) to pro- 
mote the security and foreign policy of 
the United States by furnishing assist- 
ance to friendly nations, and for other 
purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
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on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H. R. 9678, 
with Mr. Brown of Ohio in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the balance of the time on this side 
to our distinguished minority leader, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN]. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
supporting this bill. I am not support- 
ing it grudgingly; I am supporting it 
wholeheartedly. 

I supported this program during for- 
mer administrations. A change of ad- 
ministration does not change my princi- 
ples. 

I have been for a bipartisan foreign 
policy all along, and I am for a biparti- 
san policy in domestic affairs also, as 
long as that can be maintained and the 
minority maintain its principles. We 
who are in the minority, however, and 
are trying to be a loyal opposition, who 
are seeking to help those in authority 
perform their functions and make our 
country strong and keep it great, are put 
to a terrible strain at times. Some peo- 
ple high in this administration nearly 
every week are making statements about 
former administrations that really make 
the blood of some of us boil. Inane 
speeches and untrue things are being 
said when we, upon every matter of for- 
eign policy that has been brought for- 
ward, have been going along, I think, 
with more unanimity than the majority 
party, and I do not say that in criticism. 
But I trust that in the future, especially 
when bills like this are coming before 
the House the following day, such lead- 
ers in the Republican Party as the Vice 
President of the United States may be 
a little more careful about the statements 
they make than was the Vice President 
of the United States on last Saturday 
night. I deeply regret it, because I want 
a united country to face that danger that 
I know this world faces today. If the 
people in this great democracy do not 
stand together, if we cannot agree to go 
in the same direction, then not only our 
country but this sad world will be in a 
mighty, mighty bad plight. 

I want us to have friends in this world. 
I heard a great man stand in this place 
one time and say that the people of the 
United States were the most peaceable 
people in the world, but when aroused 
they were the most warlike; they would 
go to war nearer 100 percent than any 
other peoples upon the face of the earth 
and, if called upon, they were willing to 
meet a world in arms. I think they 
would be willing to do that now, but I 
hope and pray that we do not have to 
meet the world or any great sector of 
this world in arms alone. If we had not 
already done some things under the lead- 
ership of prior administrations, and the 
Secretaries of State, that have been so 
violently and unjustly criticized, we 
would probably be standing alone in the 
world today. 

I supported the Marshall plan as did 
many, and a vast majority on both sides 
of the aisle. I am always glad when I 
can say a thing like that. They said 
at the time, “Why should we spend our 
money to help rehabilitate war-torn 
Europe?” Well, you know, France and 
Italy stood shattered, broken, at the end 
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of World War II. Take a man in France, 
with her transportation destroyed, with 
her factories in ashes, sitting under what 
was his vine and fig tree, with hands 
willing to work to make a living for him- 
self and those dependent upon him but 
with no work for his hands to do. That 
country had to be rehabilitated, because 
when the man whose hands are willing 
to work to support himself and those 
dependent upon him cannot do that 
under the government he has, he will 
vote for any change, because he can- 
not make it worse than to starve and 
freeze to death. If it had not been for 
the operation of these plans and this 
money that we expended, I regret to say, 
but in honesty I must say, that many of 
these countries would today be in the 
bosom of communism. Then they would 
not have been our allies in any sense of 
the word, in peace or in war. I am not 
going to criticize any of these friendly 
nations today, as I heard some of them 
criticised yesterday, to my deep regret. 
Take our great ally, who has been our 
ally since 1778, France. There is a coun- 
try which has tried to maintain itself as 
a democracy. They have tried to be our 
friend. They want to be our friend to- 
day. But the people of the United 
States who talk lightly about France and 
Italy have never known what it means 
to have their country riven and torn 
and destroyed by the earthquake shocks 
of war. If we had had that condition in 
this country, we probably would look 
upon these matters in a somewhat dif- 
ferent fashion. 

Ah, my friends, I was here during 
World War I, when we went to war 100 
percent, when we were willing to join the 
other countries of the world in preserv- 
ing democracy. Then I saw us draw 
back into the shadows of isolationism. I 
saw a great President bring back a char- 
ter of peace to this country and it was 
spurned. That great scholar-statesman 
cried out at that time, “If this greatest 
of all democracies in the world does not 
join with other peace-loving peoples in 
the world to bring about a league of 
peace, this world will be shocked and 
torn by another and more devastating 
war in a quarter of a century.” We did 
not join. At that time many people 
thought we could wrap two oceans 
around us and be safe and secure from 
attack from anywhere. But that war 
did come, 

The President of the United States 
recommended money for defense and I 
stood in this well, as majority leader, 
in 1938, in 1939, in 1940, and even up 
until the fall of 1941, after I had taken 
the chair that my honorable friend from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Martin] occupies 
now, and pleaded for strength, saying 
that we would be drawn into this war, 
that it would cost us many billions more 
than it would have cost at that time to 
make ourselves strong, and that we would 
sacrifice the lives of untold numbers of 
American boys and girls; but our pleas 
were not heeded. 

We were drawn into the war and it cost 
us in less than 5 years more than 400 
billions of dollars to come out of that 
war victorious. 

Do we want allies? We do and we 
must have them, And after they have 
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been torn and broken by war and its 
devastation, they must have help from 
somewhere. I am willing to give it to 
them as I was before World War II. I 
am willing to spend some billions to help 
our allies and the other democracies of 
the world to be strong and stay strong. 

I thought the Marshall plan money 
and I think this aid money is the best 
defense money that the United States of 
America has ever spent or can spend. It 
is not a question of helping somebody. 
It is not a question of a handout to some- 
body. It is a question of appropriating 
this money to some of these countries 
that are poor and cannot do it for them- 
selves, to help them to get on their feet 
economically so that they can spend 
some money to keep themselves free, to 
aap us and to help themselyes remain 

ree. 

These are just a few thoughts that I 
wanted to leave with you before we begin 
reading this bill for amendment. 

If this bill is amended with amend- 
ments that will tear and rend it, and not 
leave in it enough power or enough 
money to operate and carry out the pur- 
poses, then we might as well not perform 
this act or make this gesture. 

I think I know, as many others in my 
presence know, the serious situation that 
faces us and all of the other democracies 
of the world. This earth of yours and 
mine is tinder. A match struck or a gun 
fired, one, in some part of the earth may 
bring a holocaust. 

You know, when the ingenuity of man, 
the mind of man, which has the spark 
within it, starts out to make agencies 
of construction, and many great scien- 
tists and inventors have made for us and 
the world great agencies of construction, 
when that same mind, that same ingenu- 
ity, starts out to make an agency of 
destruction, it is just as efficient as it is 
when it starts out to make an agency of 
construction. 

That is what we have done in this 
world. We have agencies of destruction 
that, if insane people turn them loose on 
the face of this earth, I fear may make 
that Biblical prediction come true, and 
this earth may be destroyed as if by fire. 
This civilization will cease, after 20 cen- 
turies of Christianization and civiliza- 
tion and following the example of the 
lowly Man of Galilee, wHo walked these 
shores 20 centuries ago and preached 
peace and good will. I fear, my coun- 
trymen, that when that war would be 
over there would be nobody left to build 
another civilization. I fear it. 

I plead with you, therefore, to do the 
thing here today to preserve, protect, 
defend, and perpetuate not only this, the 
greatest democracy that ever existed in 
all the tide of time, but the other democ- 
racies of this unhappy, this distraught, 
and this dangerous world. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
glad to yield the remaining 15 minutes 
of general debate on this measure to our 
able, distinguished and beloved Speaker, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
Hon. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, it is a great privilege to speak 
here this afternoon following my dear 
friend, that great patriot, the gentleman 
from Texas and former Speaker of the 
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House, Mr. Raysurn. He has told you 
with eloquence and with facts what grave 
problems face us today. I repeat, as he 
has said, there should be no partisanship 
involved in the legislation we are con- 
sidering today. It involves the future 
safety of our country, and the world. 
In this crucial hour we must subordinate 
politics and personal prejudices for the 
larger objective—the security of our 
country. 

I repeat, this bill comes before us in a 
critical period. The permanent peace 
for which we fought and sacrificed so 
much blood and so much treasure is still 
remote. We are facing dangers much 
greater than confronted us in two world 
wars. 

A nation to which we have given so 
much assistance in the past now aspires 
to force its ideology of communism upon 
us and the whole world. Its deadly Red 
poison is spread through stealth, subver- 
sion, and infiltration. Where these 
methods do not work there is no hesi- 
tancy to resort to force. 

The Soviet has demonstrated to the 
world that its pledged word is valueless. 
The record shows its promises are made 
only to be broken. The Kremlin talks of 
peace and at the same time seeks to de- 
stroy nations one by one. 

How long shall we remain blinded? 

The crisis is here. It is here now. 
This is the compelling reason why there 
must be no halt in uniting the free world 
in the struggle for liberty. Our safety 
depends entirely upon our strength. 
That is why we must spend billions for 
armament both at home and abroad. 
That is why it is absolutely necessary 
that we give our friends in Asia and Eu- 
rope the materials to aid them in this 
fight for freedom. ‘There is no other 
alternative unless we are to stand alone, 
which, of course, is unthinkable. 

The greater part of the money pro- 
vided in this bill will go for military aid. 
The economic assistance is smaller in 
amount but is still important. Economic 
aid is a most important factor in this 
struggle for freedom as we work to im- 
prove living standards and thereby make 
Communist promises less attractive. 

Hungry people are more likely to ac- 
cept the lying propaganda of the Soviets. 
To the starving, any change can be made 
to appear desirable. 

These people do not stop to think that 
communism means slavery, that commu- 
nism means the loss of all freedom and 
opportunity. 

To aid in the banishment of starva- 
tion and misery is not merely a humani- 
tarian obligation but an essential factor 
in this battle against communism. 

I would be less than frank if I did not 
say we have been bitterly disappointed 
in some of the nations we have tried to 
help. Lack of appreciation is a human 
trait not unknown to men and women in 
public life. Most of us know the story of 
the constituent often the beneficiary of 
favors, who was campaigning against his 
erstwhile friend. The many favors of 
the past were recalled to him, and to 
justify his action the constituent simply 
said: “What has he done for me lately?” 
Some of our friends out in the world are 
probably saying today: “What have they 
done for us lately?” 
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We in political life, because of a few 
unhappy experiences, do not stop work- 
ing for our constituents. We know that 
most of them are grateful. 

The same situation exists in the inter- 
national field. We do have friends, true 
friends, real friends, who are unafraid 
and upon whom we can count to stand 
with us in resistance against Commu- 
nist aggression and tyranny to the end. 
These real friends must not be let down. 
They are essential if communism is to 
be stopped. 

Most of the money in this bill will go 
to such peoples as South Korea, the Chi- 
nese Nationalists on Formosa, Pakis- 
tan, Thailand, Japan, Turkey, Greece, 
Spain, Israel, Yugoslavia, and Western 
Germany. 

These people are not going to run up 
the white flag. They prize their freedom 
too highly, and, if necessary, they will 
fight for that freedom. It would be a 
great and unthinkable tragedy if we left 
them to stand alone. I know we will not. 
We are going to give them the hardware 
needed for their defense. 

Aiding these people as we are doing in 
this bill greatly enhances the possibility 
for the honorable peace we all seek. 

Real peace can come to Asia only if 
there is a strong free world. Strength 
is the only thing communism respects. 
It is the only thing that will stop the 
Reds from their goal of world domina- 
tion. Real peace will never come through 
appeasement. We tried that before. 
What is true in Asia is also true in Eu- 
rope. There can be no retreat while the 
Red flag of danger still flies. 

There is one item in the bill over which 
some may have concern, and that is un- 
derstandable. This item is aid to India. 
We have helped India a great deal, and 
we have had disappointments because 
this great Asiatic country did not appear 
to us fully cognizant of the realities of 
the situation. 

Facing the Communist boundaries, 
the people of India naturally entertain 
some fears, and they want peace. They 
hoped, as indeed we did, for too long a 
period that we could live at peace with 
the Communists, Lately they appear to 
be entertaining some doubts. They now 
show interest in keeping the Asiatic 
countries free from Soviet domination. 
We must not throw away the chance of 
keeping India neutral and eventually 
lining up with the nations which must 
be thoroughly organized if Asia is to 
remain free. 

Here is what may well be called a cal- 
culated risk. It is worth trying. After 
all, a leader may err, but there are mil- 
lions of Indians who are strongly anti- 
Communist; and if we can help them 
improve their condition of life through 
our aid, the anti-Communist forces will 
multiply. It would, in my judgment, be 
a mistake to eliminate them from all 
aid at this time. 

We have in Europe, as we do in Asia, 
dependable allies. These nations have 
ratified the EDC. We must insist upon 
the completion of this essential defense 
program, or else we must at once make 
alternative plans. The hour is already 
late—we have been too patient. 

Timidity cannot hold us back from 
making it possible for West Germany to 
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defend itself from any Communist at- 
tack. We have delayed too long already 
in giving full independence to West 
Germany. 

Timidity must not hold us back from 
aiding other countries which seek to keep 
the lights of freedom burning. Pressing 
ahead boldly is the need of this critical 
hour. It is the only way we can win. 
Of course, there are risks; there is risk 
in anything that you might do; there is 
risk if you do not do anything. The best 
chance of avoiding war is to push boldly 
ahead. That will make it possible to 
have this great strong world. 

There is considerable flexibility in this 
bill as to the use of money for Asia be- 
cause of the chaotic situation in Indo- 
china, The use of the money in Asia is 
left to the discretion of President Eisen- 
hower. This is the course of wisdom. 
The funds should be spent where they 
can be most helpful in the battle to con- 
tain communism. We know we can 
trust President Eisenhower, charged as 
he is with the responsibility of our for- 
eign affairs, to do this. 

President Eisenhower knows the great 
dangers confronting the free world. He 
will direct the use of the funds judi- 
ciously, thereby guaranteeing us the 
maximum of defense. 

Petty prejudices and petty politics are 
not for this critical hour. The future 
safety of our own Nation—yes; the fate 
of the whole free world—is at stake. 
Facing such a crisis, we must not falter. 
We must go forward with full trust in 
the divinity which shapes the destiny 
of man. 

Let us pass this bill substantially as 
it came out of the committee. The com- 
mittee has worked diligently on this bill 
for many months and its members have 
thoroughly studied the grave problems 
confronting our country in the inter- 
national field. 

Let us show conclusively to the world 
that we are not welching in the fight to 
stop communism. A strong, unafraid, 
free world cannot be defeated. 

One final word. The passage of this 
authorization bill is not the final word. 
World-shaking events may well happen 
in the next few weeks. If we defeat or 
badly amend this bill, we are helpless 
to take advantage of future happenings. 
The wise course is to pass this bill with 
the full amounts recommended, and then 
we can take full advantage of what the 
immediate future brings forth. 

Iam very happy to be able to say these 
few words. I say them only because I 
believe it is a solemn obligation that I 
owe to the House and to our country. 

We are all Americans. We have but 
one objective, and that objective is to 
bring the greatest security that is pos- 
sible to America in this grave, critical 
hour. So I gladly support the bill and 
hope the House in its wisdom will sus- 
tain its reputation of the past and say 
that here we go forward unafraid. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
the bill now under consideration, H. R. 
9678, purports to promote the security 
and foreign policy of the United States 
by authorizing assistance to friendly na- 
tions, in the amount of $3,470,000,000. 

There is no doubt that with the unset- 
tled condition that exists throughout the 
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world today, it is imperative that every- 
thing within reason should be adopted 
to make certain our national security. 

It has been our policy to spend money 
in a lavish manner, during and since 
World War II, in an effort to strengthen 
our allies and gain their good will. The 
amount we have already expended has 
been of such huge proportions that it be- 
hooves us to give careful study and con- 
sideration as to what has been accom- 
plished, whether the results justify a 
continuation of the policy indefinitely, 
and the effect on our own financial struc- 
ture and welfare. 

It is most appropriate, therefore, at 
this time to take account first of the tre- 
mendous sum that has already been ex- 
tended. I am inclined to believe that 
the average citizen is not aware that dur- 
ing the World War II period, from fiscal 
year 1941 through 1945, inclusive, that 
we gave to foreign countries and their 
people a total of $59,869,639,312 of our 
money. This was money borrowed from 
our taxpayers as well as from taxes paid 
by them. The same is true of all the 
moneys I will hereafter mention. It is 
well to keep this fact in mind at all times. 

After the close of World War II, during 
the fiscal years from 1946 through 1947, 
1948, 1949, 1950, 1951, 1952, and 1953 
we have appropriated and sent to foreign 
countries and their peoples a total of 
$55,207,451,624, Since fiscal year 1954 
started and up to May 15, we have given 
to others in the form of foreign aid, $4,- 
224,906,564. This makes a grand total 
spent for foreign aid of $119,301,997,500. 
These are Treasury figures and therefore 
accurate and true. 

We have also given, in addition to that 
I have mentioned, aid to other countries 
through the World Bank and the Mone- 
tary Fund the sum of $3,385,000,000. 

And, in addition to the above-men- 
tioned amounts it is also well to realize 
that there have been interest charges to 
pay. Since July 1940, we have paid in- 
terest on the money we have borrowed 
to finance our foreign assistance pro- 
gram the sum of $18,606,524,210.57 up 
until May 15, 1954. 

When we add all these figures together 
we find that the principal and interest 
total the stupendous sum of $141,293,- 
521,710, since July 1, 1940. 

How long, and how much more, we will 
will be expected to spend seems to have 
no immediate answer. 

At first our expenditures were made to 
carry on World War II. This in itself 
was a staggering amount. Since World 
War II, in addition to the tremendous 
sums spent in the conduct of the Korean 
war, we have given immense sums, as I 
have shown, to each of our European 
allies to rehabilitate the destruction their 
industries and living conditions suffered 
as a result of the war. Today, these 
countries have been restored and their 
industries have reached a degree of pro- 
duction that far exceeds that of prewar 
years. All of this naturally raises the 
question—how much longer should we 
continue to give aid? We are all con- 
scious of the innumerable ways the wel- 
fare of our own people could be improved 
by the expenditure in our own land of 
the funds we now send abroad to every 
corner of the world. While we as a 
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people are always ready to answer the 
call for help, yet, when there is evidence 
that it is not appreciated by those to 
whom we give, and they show a disposi- 
tion to question our good intent and pur- 
pose, is it not time to begin to think in 
terms of a reappraisal to determine how 
worthwhile is a continuation of our 
policy, or, is it necessary? 

Today, we do not hear the need for re- 
habilitation advanced as a reason for 
our assistance as we once did. We now 
hear that it is necessary for us to assist 
in the building of a military bulwark 
against possible Communist aggression. 
We have given unstintedly of our weap- 
ons of war, and, billions of dollars to 
enable countries, not only in Europe, but 
all over the world to strengthen their 
military forces to fight off Communist 
aggression. And, yet, many of the na- 
tions whom we have assisted in this man- 
ner are continually seeking trade rela- 
tions with Soviet Russia, and, in some 
instances, have secretly supplied it with 
strategic materials that could be helpful 
to it in time of war. Furthermore, not- 
withstanding our willingness to be help- 
ful in this respect, and, in addition 
thereto, keep our boys on duty in Europe 
and in the far corners of the world to 
create a nucleus of an army to defend 
against aggression, yet, the very nations 
for whom we make the sacrifices are 
loath to build up or maintain defense 
armies of their own of sufficient 
strength. 

During a recent trip around the world 
I was astounded to learn that in many of 
the countries, where we grant assistance, 
there was a feeling of wonder why we 
did it. It seemed at times as if they con- 
sidered us as forcing our assistance upon 
them. And, as I have already said our 
motives of good will are too often mis- 
understood and even cause a feeling of 
resentment. 

Every day there is some new evidence 
of unfriendliness exhibited toward us. 
Only a few days ago our flag was burned 
in a South American country by a mob, 
and an effigy of President Eisenhower 
likewise burned. Certainly there was no 
reason for this show of unfriendliness. 
Then, why is it, notwithstanding, our de- 
sire to promote peace and good will that 
there is abroad throughout the world 
this spirit of distrust toward us? 

What course should we as a Nation 
pursue? This is no easy question to 
answer. There is so much information 
that has a bearing upon the condition 
of world affairs that the average person, 
including Members of Congress, do not 
have, that one feels at times as if grop- 
ing in the dark. You have the desire 
to do the right thing. Your inclination 
might properly be to shut off all outside 
aid, and, tell the nations, supposed to 
be our allies, and, yet who show a desire 
to do business with Communist Russia, 
to go ahead and take care of themselves 
and we will do likewise, but, this in the 
long run may only be making trouble for 
our own people. However, there are 
times when I feel that much of what we 
now give away to countries all over the 
world could best be spent in building up 
our own security and that of the other 
nations of North, South, and Central 
America and make ourselves and other 
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nations in this Western Hemisphere im- 
pregnable from foreign attack. But, 
even this may not give us the security 
we seek in this age of atom bombs, hy- 
drogen bombs, and nuclear weapons of 
war that can be carried anywhere and 
everywhere at the speed of 600 miles per 
hour, and, wreck whole cities and their 
inhabitants with a single bomb. 

The problem of deciding what our 
foreign policy should be in the matter of 
financial assistance becomes more in- 
volved it seems with each succeeding day. 
No sooner was there a cease fire in Ko- 
rea than Communist aggression broke 
out in Indochina. As a consequence 
France calls upon us for additional aid 
to assist in carrying on its war in that 
country. This, notwithstanding the fact 
that we have already advanced many 
millions of dollars to this cause. When 
will there be a stop to calling upon us 
for aid every time a nation runs into 
trouble, even though it is its own fault 
as the case of France? It would seem as 
if Uncle Sam is the only one to whom 
they can go for help. Are our resources 
such that we can continually respond 
to these repeated calls without seriously 
endangering our own financial structure, 
or, at least seriously curtailing the wel- 
fare of our own people? 

It is time to give the serious and care- 
ful consideration that the problem de- 
mands, especially in view of the fact that 
we do not seem to be building up good 
will or stemming the tide of aggression 
and war that accompanies it, by the 
policy we have been pursuing. The na- 
tions to whom we have given the most 
help seem at times to be the least de- 
pendable. France and Italy are weak in 
their allegiance to the cause for which 
we have contributed so much, and only 
within recent days we have been shocked 
by a suggestion of the Foreign Minister 
of Great Britain that we become 
footsie-tootsie with the Communists in 
southeastern Asia. All of this cannot 
help but make any thoughtful person 
stop and ask, Is it not time to review 
and reassess our give-away policy and 
make certain it is wise and expedient? 

The situation that confronts us is most 
difficult. It is not easy to find a solu- 
tion. We are told by our leaders who are 
grappling with the problem that it is 
necessary to continue our policy of 
aid. That if we fail to do so it will mean 
collapse of the whole structure that has 
been built up to sustain us and make 
strong our security. Of course, no one 
would want to bring on a calamity by a 
change in policy, yet how can we be sure 
that such would be the result or that if 
we do not continue our present policy 
that it might result in an even worse 
condition than now exists or that has 
been predicted. 

The task of making a correct decision 
is made more difficult for the average 
citizen, including Members of Congress, 
because the information as to the real 
situation that exists in each of the na- 
tions of the world is not available to all. 
So much of it is of a secret character 
that it naturally only comes to those who 
are high in the policymaking depart- 
ments of Government and, by its very 
nature, must be kept secret. Thus, it is 
necessary to accept in large measure the 
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viewpoint of those who are supposed to 
know the real facts. In this connection, 
I have confidence in the judgment and 
integrity of President Eisenhower. He 
has been a great military leader. He 
has more special knowledge of conditions 
abroad, and for a longer time, than any 
other person in our Government. He is 
honest. He is sincere. He is patriotic. 
He seeks to establish peace and avoid 
war. And, above and beyond all else, he 
has a firm belief in God Almighty. I 
have confidence in his leadership, his 
counsel, and his advice. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. The Clerk will read the bill for 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Mutual Security Act of 1954.” 


TITLE I—MUTUAL DEFENSE ASSISTANCE 
CHAPTER 1. MILITARY ASSISTANCE 


Sec, 101. Purpose of chapter: The Congress 
of the United States reaffirms the policy of 
the United States to achieve international 
peace and security through the United Na- 
tions so that armed force shall not be used 
except in the common defense. The Con- 
gress hereby finds that the efforts of the 
United States and other nations to promote 
peace and security require additional meas- 
ures of support based upon the principle of 
continuous and effective self-help and mu- 
tual aid. It is the purpose of this chapter to 
authorize measures in the common defense, 
including the furnishing of military assist- 
ance to friendly nations and international 
organizations in order to promote the foreign 
policy. security, and general welfare of the 
United States and to facilitate the effective 
participation of such nations in arrange- 
ments for individual and collective self- 
defense. In furnishing such military assist- 
ance, it remains the policy of the United 
States to continue to exert maximum efforts 
to achieve universal control of weapons of 
mass destruction and universal regulation 
and reduction of armaments, including 
armed forces, under adequate safeguards to 
protect complying nations against violation 
and evasion. 

The Congress reaffirms its previous expres- 
sions favoring the creation by the free peo- 
ples of the Far East and the Pacific of a joint 
organization, consistent with the Charter of 
the United Nations, to establish a program 
of self-help and mutual cooperation designed 
to develop their economic and social well- 
being, to safeguard basic rights and liberties 
and to protect their security and independ- 
ence. 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, before we consider 
amendments under the 5-minute rule, I 
would like to again call attention to some 
of the provisions of this bill. 

The bill that the House is considering 
today is the culmination of almost 3 
months of intensive study by the Foreign 
Affairs Committee. Whatever judg- 
ment Members may have on the meas- 
ure, none can say we acted with undue 
haste. 

This is as it should be if we are to 
discharge our responsibilities as legisla- 
tors. This is a long bill—82 pages to be 
exact. When it first came to our com- 
mittee, it was 95 pages—and then not 
complete. That in itself is evidence that 
the committee worked its will on the bill 
before reporting it to this body. 

I could not have discharged my re- 
sponsibilities as chairman of the com- 
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mittee had I not had the full coopera- 
tion of members of the committee. I 
want to record again my gratitude to my 
colleagues—Republicans and Democrats 
alike—who worked through long sessions 
to hear the testimony and to deliberate 
5 80 measure that is now before this 


The amount we are asking the House 
to authorize an appropriation for is 
83,440, 208,000 which is slightly less than 
that requested by the Executive. Eighty- 
Six percent of this sum is for military 
assistance in the form of military equip- 
ment and those other elements that go 
to make up a fighting force. We are 
equipping these forces, not as an act of 
gratitude, but as a means of adding their 
strength to ours. 

Before President Eisenhower became 
President, he was the commander of the 
North Atlantic Treaty forces in Europe. 
He laid the groundwork for much of this 
program when he was a soldier. He be- 
lieved in it then. He believes in it now. 
In his message to the Congress only the 
other day, he stated that “our mutual 
security program is based upon the 
sound premise that there can be no 
safety for any of us except in coopera- 
tive efforts to build and sustain the 
strength of all free peoples.” 

The remaining 14 percent—about a 
half billion dollars—is to carry out pro- 
grams of a nonmilitary character. 
They cover many diverse activities; 
but all of them add up to buttressing 
the free world against the encroach- 
ment of communism. The reasons for 
this type of assistance are spelled out 
in the report I filed with the House. In 
that report is this observation: 

It is necessary to recognize that many of 
these countries— 


That is, those receiving nonmilitary 
assistance under this program— 
if left to themselves would be the victims 
of Soviet subversion although they are not 
pro-Communist and although foreign dom- 
ination is feared by them more than any- 
thing else. 


This bill reflects the changing world 
scene in another way. Two years ago 
73 percent of our foreign aid went to 
Europe and 14 percent to the Far East. 
In this bill only 27 percent is earmarked 
for Europe while 50 percent is for the 
Far East. 

Each of us. is often asked: How much 
longer is this going to continue? None of 
us is wise enough to answer that one. 
But, let me show the trend as embodied 
in this bill. This bill carries an amount 
42 percent below that of 2 years ago. 
More significant, we have written in 
provisions that require that at least 10 
percent of the money for military assist- 
ance and development assistance—and 
that’s the “big money” part of the bill— 
must be in the form of loans. In the 
case of development assistance 50 per- 
cent must be on a loan basis. 

Along the same line of cutting down 
on “free money” is a section called reim- 
bursable aid. It is often forgotten that 
large quantities of military material are 
sold—not given away—by us. To date 
almost $700 million has been sold to our 
friends overseas. 
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It is my firm conviction that we must 
step up our programs that make pos- 
sible loans and sales rather than mere 
grants. 

Another feature that I find appealing 
because of my people back home is that 
dealing with surplus agricultural com- 
modities. We do not want to disrupt 
our normal trade channels. On the 
other hand, we ought to convert that 
resource to serve this program. This 
bill requires that $500 million of the 
funds voted in this bill must be used 
to purchase surplus agricultural com- 
modities. Many of the countries now 
receiving our aid are also consumers of 
our farm products. The local currency 
we get in return for our surpluses can 
go a long way toward helping other 
nations improve their military position. 

These are some of the unique pro- 
visions included in this bill. I want the 
House to know about them because they 
represent a definite departure from the 
past. In the report I laid before the 
House Members all these matters are 
fully discussed. 

Once we reached agreement on the 
substance of this bill, we turned our 
attention to the administration of this 
program. We cut out all the frills we 
could find. May I direct the Members’ 
attention to page 4 of the report to which 
I have already referred. Our basic ob- 
jective is laid down in these words: 

The original foreign-aid programs were 
designed to meet a postwar emergency. The 
conditions which the original legislation 
was designed to deal with have changed 
substantially. There is a danger that the 
bureaucratic process perpetuates programs 
and operations previously begun which 
would not be started if the operation was 
just being initiated. This bill repeals all 
of the previous foreign-aid legislation and 
makes provision only for operations which 
are essential to present-day United States 
foreign policy. 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954 is a test of leadership. The 
question posed by this legislation, which 
is being watched by the entire world, is 
whether or not the United States is 
great enough, strong enough, and cou- 
rageous enough, to stand firm in its 
course for peace and security where oth- 
ers may seem to weaken. Shall we be 
weak where others are weak? Shall we 
waver because others waver? Shall we 
flinch because others do? These are 
questions which were answered by our 
forefathers many times during the 
course of the history of this Nation. But 
if our forefathers had weakened, if they 
had wavered, if they had flinched, there 
would be no America today. If we were 
to follow the course the doubters would 
have us pursue, we would abandon our 
leadership and cast aside this great mo- 
ment of challenge. 

At the very time the men in the Krem- 
lin would choose to divide us from our 
allies, at the very moment that the free 
world is frightened as never before, at 
that moment, I say, is our American way 
being tested. If America stands fast 
now at this very moment of crisis, we 
will be dealing communism a major set- 
back, 
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I know there has been much criticism 
of India, and I want to assure my col- 
leagues that I share their concern over 
that country. India looks in one direc- 
tion and then she looks in another, like 
a lost child, in almost a state of con- 
fusion, but India is an independent 
country and democratic institutions 
flourish in that country. Shall we aban- 
don her now when she needs our help 
most? So, too, we must bolster our 
weakening allies; we must demonstrate 
to them that they can rely on us and 
that our promises and our policy have 
meaning for them as well as for us. 

Finally, I wish to point out that lead- 
ership does not cower in the face of con- 
flicts. We have conflicts and differences 
in our own Nation. We have conflicts 
and differences in this very House, Does 
this mean that we should suspend the 
Congress of the United States? No, 
we resolve those conflicts and those dif- 
ferences without imposing the will, one 
upon the other, and out of this process 
comes the great action of this great de- 
liberative body. Let us do the same 
thing in our international affairs. Let 
us assume our leadership and let us not 
abandon it. The peace and security of 
the United States and of those who 
yearn for peace and security as we do 
demand this of us. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last three 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, the distinguished gen- 
tlemen who have preceded me have 
left no doubt as to how they feel about 
this legislation. There is unanimity so 
far as the committee is concerned and so 
far as the Members of the House are con- 
cerned as to the real objectives behind 
this program, namely the peace and 
security not only of the United States 
but of the world. 

Mr. Chairman, at the outset we 
should stop for just a moment and real- 
ize that at this moment there is in this 
fund the total sum of $9,749,500,000. I 
get this figure from the report of the 
majority on the committee. 

The gentleman from Texas said that 
we ought to approve all the money that 
is being requested in this authorization 
because we might endanger the pro- 
gram. No one will deny the fact that 
so far as the money on hand is con- 
cerned it will run this program for 2 
years. In view of the fact that we are 
in a real crisis today it seems to me that 
we ought to stop, look, and listen, and I 
believe delay final approval of this bill. 
A delay of 30 days will in no way hinder 
the program because of the large 
amount of unexpended funds on hand. 

The news today states that India and 
the Chinese Communists have made a 
deal. It is also possible that France will 
capitulate in Indochina to these same 
Communists. So I caution delay at this 
time. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, 
that it would be just good common sense 
if we decided that so far as the final ap- 
propriations are concerned in this mat- 
ter, or the proposed final authorization, 
that we ought to give the world situa- 
tion a chance to jell. It is in a chaotic 
situation at the present time. 

Now, then, I call your attention to 
what I believe is a very salient fact, that 
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in the time this program has been in 
operation, the administration has never 
been able to spend more than $5.5 billion 
per year. When you consider that fact 
and realize that we have almost 10 bil- 
lion left, I see no reason why statements 
are made that if funds are denied at this 
time that the program would be in 
jeopardy. 

Now, I have another fear, Mr. Chair- 
man, and it is that the money in this 
program is not being administered judi- 
ciously. I do not want to be unkind, 
but it seems to me that we have today 
sufficient evidence to indicate that there 
is a lack of understanding as to the in- 
tent of the Congress when this legisla- 
tion was adopted. I want to call atten- 
tion to some important information that 
I have accumulated. We have, I think, 
as it is operating today, an international 
slush fund that is being used to throw 
around wherever the Administrator de- 
cides it should be used. For instance, 
it has come to our attention that 
$380,000 is going to be used in Indo- 
china to make movies. They are send- 
ing some experts from Hollywood to In- 
donesia where they are going to give 
them technical advice, they say. The 
cost of that operation in Indochina is 
$239,940. 

Just a few days ago one of the local 
newspapers carried the story that an 
arrangement had been made with the 
University of Maryland whereby $900,- 
000 is going to be used in New Guiana. 
For what? Now, let me quote from this 
article: 

The administrators of the program say 
that British Guiana’s development program 
is designed to correct conditions of unem- 
ployment, poverty, illiteracy, poor housing, 
and to establish the basis for a sound, pro- 
gressive economy. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I certainly 
will not object to this request of my 
friend from Wisconsin, I think it is well 
known, however, that it is the plan of 
the leadership to conclude this 80-page 
bill today, and it is going to be necessary 
later in the day to probably limit debate 
on it. It will be much better if the Mem- 
bers do not ask too much time for the 
early part of the afternoon. I withdraw 
my reservation of objection, Mr. Chair- 
man. . 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, further 
reserving the right to object, may I sug- 
gest to the gentleman that he move to 
dispense with the reading of the bill 
and save that much time and try to 
afford to the Members as much time as 
possible to discuss a very important bill. 
I withdraw my reservation of objection, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, we have this $900,000 item for this 
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particular project that I have just men- 
tioned. 

Yesterday the newspapers carried an 
item to the effect that we are going to 
spend some $222,000 to set up a school 
system in Nepal. Nobody challenges the 
humanitarian aspects of that kind of a 
program or the desirability of it. But I 
recall that many Members of this House 
have taken the floor to tell about the 
deplorable conditions in their schools. 
Is that a sound program, with tax dol- 
lars of the American taxpayers? I doubt 
it very much. 

Last November we had an unusual 
situation which I say was contrary to the 
intent of Congress. In this instance the 
Administrator authorized an expendi- 
ture of $20 million for locomotives to 
India, and, mind you, out of agricultural 
funds. That is what I called Operation 
Choo Choo; and that is what it was. 
And right after that we had Operation 
Santa Claus. We had the Administra- 
tor all dressed up like Santa Claus, in a 
red suit and a white hat and long whisk- 
ers. And what did he do? He proceeded 
to give out some Christmas presents in 
the form of food packages. It was a 
fine idea, but do you know what we 
spent on these Christmas presents? 
There were 5 million packages. That, 
again, had a worthy objective. But, I 
was thinking of some of my own unem- 
ployed in my district who did not get any 
food package from the United States 
Government at Christmastime. We 
spent $13,800,000 to distribute 5 million 
packages. There should be no more 
Santa Claus operations without specific 
congressional approval. 

I do not want to seem petty in this 
argument. We want to do what is right. 
On the other hand, we have a responsi- 
bility to the taxpayers of this country. 
If you went to your taxpayers and said, 
“Ts it all right if we take $13,800,000 and 
distribute these Christmas parcels all 
over Europe?” what do you think they 
would say? 

So I say, Mr. Chairman, that while 
we want to give this bill fair consid- 
eration, I believe we ought to take out 
of it the boondoggling and we ought to 
take out of it the WPA part of it, and 
we ought to charge the administration 
with a strict accountability. That is the 
only way, that is the only atmosphere in 
which we should operate. 

Under permission previously granted, 
I submit the following for the RECORD: 
UNITED STATES HANDS OUT CASH FOR FILMs— 

GIVES INDONESIAN Movies $380,000 SENDOFF 
(By Philip Warden) 

WASHINGTON, May 27.—Harold Stassen's 
Foreign Operations Administration (FOA) is 
giving Indonesia $380,000 to establish a 
movie industry, Stassen’s aides said today. 

As a preliminary, FOA has brought at a 
cost of $140,000 some 19 Indonesia males to 
the United States for “studies” in Holly- 
wood directed by the University of California. 

FOA said it is costing the American tax- 
payers an estimated $4,000 for each of the 
19 Indonesians to spend 6 months learning 
how Hollywood operates. FOA is giving 
$36,000 to buy movie equipment for these 
men, 

GIVE TECHNICAL ADVICE 

Seven other Indonesians are here for 3 
months “to study our democratic free press” 
and our “dissemination of information.” 
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Their trips also are costing the American 
people approximately $4,000 a man. 

In addition, Stassen’s staff arranged to 
send Louis de Rochemont, Cinerama di- 
rector, and Lothar Wolff, producer of “Martin 
Luther,” and seven of their assistants to In- 
donesia at a cost of $239,940 to provide 
“technical advice” to the Indonesians. 

TAKE FAMILIES ALONG 

Stassen's office said some of De Roche- 
mont's aides took their families along. Their 
salaries of $132,600 came from aid funds. 
Travel costs for the men and their families 
totaled $39,000. 

FOA AND UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND SIGN 

GUIANA AID PACT, LARGEST OF ITs KIND 


The largest contract of its type by the 
Foreign Operations Administration has been 
signed with the University of Maryland to 
provide technical aid to British Guiana dur- 
ing the next 3 years. 

The $900,000 agreement was concluded 
yesterday by FOA representatives and Judge 
William P. Cole, Jr., chairman of the uni- 
versity’s board of regents; Mrs. John L. 
Whitehurst, secretary to the board, and Dr. 
T. B. Symons, acting president. 

A contingent of experts will leave almost 
immediately for the South American pos- 
session. Heading the group will be Prof. 
Carl W. Gohr, 5712 Ruatan Street, Berwyn, 
and Prof. Presley A Wedding, 4500 North 
Chelsa Lane, Bethesda, both civil engineers. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN PLAN 


FOA said specialists from the university 
will aid British Guiana in a comprehensive 
economic and social development plan on 
which that country and Great Britain will 
spend $25 million in the next 2 years. Ad- 
ditional funds are to be provided later. 

Dr. Symons saw the work as a “missionary 
movement” designed to benefit both the 
United States and the South American 
country. 

“British Guiana’s development program,” 
the FOA announcement said, “is designed to 
correct conditions of unemployment, pov- 
erty, illiteracy, and poor housing and to es- 
tablish the basis for a sound, progressing 
economy.” 

ANSWER TO COMMUNISM 


“Successful implementation will be a 
forthright answer to the Communist forces 
which have exploited existing conditions in 
an attempt to obtain political control.” 

FOA recalled that Great Britain suspended 
a newly proclaimed constitution in British 
Guiana after reporting that Communists 
had attempted to gain control of the coun- 
try last year. 

The university will train some Guianans 
as technicians. A staff averaging 18 persons 
will be maintained in Guiana by the uni- 
versity. 

FOA said the development program is 
expected to increase the national income of 
British Guiana by 20 percent in the next 
5 years, 
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Porwr Four Procram To Am NEPAL SCHOOLS 

KATMANDU, NEPAL, June 28.—Nepal and 
the United States yesterday signed a tech- 
nical assistance program designed to de- 
velop the primary schools of this tiny Him- 
alayan kingdom. 

Under the pact, the United States will 
contribute $222,000 to build and equip 
schools and train teachers and the Nepalese 
Government will provide another $147,000. 


[From U. S. News & World Report of July 2, 
1954] 


NEWSGRAM 
At the halfway mark in 1954, looking ahead 
over the second half year: 
War threats will recede more, 
deals with Communists will grow. 


Talk of 
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Indochina, in big part, will be handed over 
to communism. Communist conquests in 
Europe and Asia will be confirmed and ac- 
cepted by United States allies. 

Anti-Americanism will grow in popularity 
almost everywhere. 

United States, anxious to help, will be 
pushed back, somewhat isolated. There’ll be 
a play to Russia instead, a try for neutrality 
between the United States and Russia. 

Americans will discover that $60 billion in 
aid didn’t generate confidence in United 
States leadership. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: On page 
1, section 101, after “security”, strike out the 
remainder of the line, and on page 2, line 1, 
strike out the words “United Nations”; and 
on page 2, section 101, line 22, after the 
comma strike out the remainder of the line, 
and in line 23 strike out the words “Charter 
of the United Nations.” 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, this is a 
simple amendment. On page 1 of the 
bill we find this language: 

The Congress of the United States reaffirms 
the policy of the United States to achieve 
international peace and security through the 
United Nations. 


At the bottom of page 2 we find the 
following language: 

The Congress reaffirms its previous expres- 
sions favoring the creation by the free peoples 
of the Par East and the Pacific of a joint 
organization, consistent with the Charter of 
the United Nations, 


I have offered this amendment because 
it is utterly inconceivable that any 
spending or action contemplated by this 
bill should be predicated in anyway 
whatever upon the whims and caprices 
of that glorified debating society known 
as the United Nations. 

Moreover, there is almost universal 
agreement that the United Nations 
Charter must be revised if even a false 
front of effectiveness and respectability 
is to be given this organization. 

I point out to you that only a few 
moments ago this House passed by a 
unanimous vote a resolution dealing with 
the Gautemalan situation because the 
United Nations could not deal with it. 
The United Nations could not deal with 
it because of the charter of the United 
Nations. Yet here you are saying in this 
bill today, and expecting us to swallow 
it, that we should predicate this entire 
handout program on the charter of the 
United Nations. 

In this bill we are asked to be con- 
sistent with the charter of the United 
Nations, which is recognized to be in- 
consistent and ineffective in the field of 
international relations. 

Mr. Chairman, I refuse to be a lick- 
spittle to inconsistency, and I trust the 
amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois whose consistency with 
respect to this kind of legislation is never 
in doubt. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. I take it that 
the gentleman is aware, after reading 
the whole bill, that it is fairly replete 
with high-sounding platitudes and ora- 
torical outbursts, and that it all has a 
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specific purpose. Your observation is 
just one of many that I consider as 
irrelevant matters intended to dress up 
this bill to delude and mislead the 
American people. 

Mr. GROSS. I appreciate the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the language which 
the gentleman seeks to strike has been 
in this legislation for 5 years. This year 
our committee appointed a very able 
subcommittee, headed by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. SmitH], which 
carefully reviewed the language in pre- 
vious purpose clauses. They felt it was 
most important at this time that we re- 
affirm the purposes that appear in sec- 
tion 101 and that we reaffirm our purpose 
of seeking a joint organization in the 
Far East consistent with the charter of 
the United Nations. The committee 
supports that position. We are a mem- 
ber of the United Nations. We are 
using the United Nations so far as it is 
possible as a part of our policy to achieve 
international peace and security. The 
purpose clause, if you will read further, 
states that the additional efforts are 
necessary. Having reviewed this lan- 
guage which has been in our statute for 
5 years, our committee feels very strong- 
ly it would be most unwise at this time to 
attempt to scrap our United Nations 
policy by this sort of amendment. 
Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I hope the 
amendment offered by the gentleman is 
defeated, and I trust that we can dis- 
pose of the pending amendment at this 
time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I believe this bill to be a 
good bill, and I shall support it. The 
matter of a foreign-aid bill is not a parti- 
san problem. In the past the decision 
of what we shall do with respect to for- 
eign aid had always been decided without 
reference to party lines. 

Why is foreign aid necessary now? 
It is because the world is still in chaos. 
One portion of the world is bent upon 
a program of aggression and domina- 
tion. The Soviet Union started its ex- 
pansion program promptly at the end 
of the war. Although she was our ally, 
she immediately renewed the program 
upon which she had been working since 
the overthrow of the Kerensky regime in 
1917. I need not go into detail, as the 
facts are well known. Perhaps the first 
indication of her determination to take 
over where possible and to expand her 
influence and power over other countries 
was when the Soviets demanded that 
they be permitted to capture Berlin and 
her refusal shortly thereafter when the 
Soviets refused to permit Berlin to be 
controlled jointly. She refused, and Ber- 
lin was divided into four parts, each con- 
trolled by a separate nation. Theoret- 
ically, that looked good, but the Soviets 
refused to cooperate with the others. 
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Immediately upon the termination of 
the shooting in Europe a group of the 
Armed Services Committee went to 
Europe to study DP problems, surplus- 
property problems, and other problems 
that would arise during the postwar pe- 
riod. There we learned that the Soviets 
had trained a number of persons in 
Moscow in the art of using Communist 
techniques in subversion, taking over 
labor unions, and even taking over a 
country. One Sunday morning the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. SIKES] and 
myself went to the Roman Forum and 
there listened to a speech by Palmiro 
Togliatti. He was just back from Mos- 
cow and was preaching to a throng of 
about 15,000 the virtues of communism. 

This drive to take over and dominate 
has continued down to the present mo- 
ment. Vast territories have come under 
Communist domination. 

France and Italy were saved by the 
Marshall plan. Others were engulfed, 
until finally the Soviets controlled a great 
part of central Europe. That program 
has continued down to the present, and 
in the postwar period a great part of 
Asia came under the Communist banner, 
some freely and others through sub- 
version, 

The world today consists of two dis- 
tinct parts—the Soviet world and the 
free world. To any person who reads, 
it is obvious these two groups could 
collide. In this scientific age, if these 
conflicting groups come to grips, it is 
obvious that both could be practically 
annihilated. Why is this? Fast planes 
and deadly weapons in the control of 
a country dedicated to world conquest 
could make a surprise attack that might 
be almost fatal. Consequently we have 
built a military force, the greatest in 
all the world, with an arsenal of weapons 
unequaled by anyone now. We have 
determined that representative govern- 
ment shall not perish from the earth, 
so we have taken steps to unite the 
free countries of the world for our mutual 
protection, 

We only intend to use this power in de- 
fense. We pray we will never have to 
use it but we feel we must be properly 
prepared to protect ourselves and our 
associates. Even a dictator cannot take 
a chance on being defeated and de- 
stroyed. So we feel that our power plus 
our unity with free countries may act as 
a deterrent. Behind our military power 
potential, we may be able to convince 
those who wish to practice subversion 
that it may be best to negotiate for a 
peace. 

Even the dictators, as well ourselves, 
now realize that a military conflict today 
may bring total destruction. That 
sobering thought may penetrate the 
mind of dictators. 

In addition to our military arsenal we 
have in the free world a good part of the 
resources necessary and useful for both 
peace and war. We have more know- 
how, more ingenuity and we have a free 
people who know how and are willing to 
fight for their freedom and their institu- 
tions. What we are trying to do is to 
stiffen the military posture of our asso- 
ciates. It has been my great privilege to 
make official visits to almost every 
MAAG—AMilitary Assistance Advisory 
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Group—in the world. I can testify that 
they have done good work. It is unfor- 
tunate that in a world where there could 
be plenty for everyone; where popular 
government should flourish, and where 
it should be possible to adjust interna- 
tional differences, that we should be re- 
quired to build up the military potential 
of these nations. The kind of a war that 
might be precipitated in this world would 
result in world murder. I think we 
should organize so that the outlaw na- 
tion, just like the outlaw citizen, can be 
put under restraint for the protection 
of the peaceful nations or the protection 
of law-abiding citizens. 

In these extensive travels I have found 
that in almost every place I have been 
there is great respect for our country. 
This bill will move in that direction. I 
deny that we are universally hated. The 
present situation shows what wars—of 
the orthodox type—can do to the world. 
France, England, and other countries 
who are cooperating with us have been 
made prostrate by war. They simply 
cannot have another war, although they 
are now spending about as much of their 
taxes, proportionately, as we are. 

This bill will move the world toward 
peace, even though it may be slow. We 
do have an international forum now, 
where the woes of the countries may be 
aired. We at least can quarrel with each 
other, but more, we may come to better 
understand and respect each other. 
After the fiendish destruction of World 
War II, it is only natural that much time 
will be required to bring the nations, who 
suffered, back to a more normal life. 
When we protect and help those free 
countries who are in that situation we 
are helping perpetuate and strengthen 
free government and private enterprise. 
If freedom can ultimately prevail our 
money will be well spent. 

The man who will have the key spot in 
developing such a world will be President 
Eisenhower. He has been trained for the 
specific job. He believes in this program 
and our people practically unanimously 
believe in President Eisenhower. This 
bill should pass by a wide margin. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

IT WOULD NOT HAVE HAPPENED IF THE FINDINGS 
AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE DIES COMMIT- 
TEE HAD BEEN HEEDED 
Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, since World 

War II, communism has cost the United 
States thousands of lives and billlions of 
dollars and the end is not in sight. No 
one can predict the outcome. There 
may be another world war far more de- 
structive and devastating than any war 
in history. Russia has welded the man- 
power and resources of nearly one-half 
of the earth into a single unprecedented 
striking force. All Asia may fall beneath 
the iron heel and mailed fist of Commu- 
nist dictatorship. Europe is vulnerable 
because of disunity and reluctance to pay 
the price of survival. Communist fifth 
columns are strong and active in France 
and Italy and a beachhead has been 
established in South America. 

This situation was caused by the fail- 
ure of the United States to grasp the 
fixed purpose of the Kremlin to conquer 
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the world and to understand the tactics 
employed for the accomplishment of this 
purpose. On January 3, 1939, the Dies 
committee unanimously submitted its 
first report to the Congress and the 
executive department. Among other 
things, the committee found: 

We have shown that communism is a 
worldwide revolutionary movement aiming 
ultimately at the setting up of a world union 
of Soviet Socialist republics. This is a 
proposition which is beyond dispute. It is 
substantiated by voluminous literature of 
the Communists themselves. 

In this plan for world revolution, the Com- 
munists have omitted no country or people 
as too small or insignificant to command 
their attention. They have, on the other 
hand, taken the logical position of concen- 
trating their attention upon the richest and 
most populous countries of the earth. 
Among these the Communists recognize the 
United States of America as the foremost. 
The Communist’s conquest of the earth will 
be far less than complete until it has con- 
quered America and destroyed our free in- 
stitutions. 

It follows logically from the Communist 
International’s plan of world conquest that 
every possible tactic, device, maneuver, and 
intrigue would be employed to gain such an 
end as the communization of America. 
These tactics, devices, maneuvers, and in- 
trigues are both boldly open and patiently 
subtle, both violent and insidious. The tac- 
tics and maneuvers for revolutionary ends 
are the meat and drink of a Communist. 
They are the very air he breathes. 


If our Government had heeded this 
finding of the Dies committee it would 
not have made enormous concessions to 
Russia at Yalta and Potsdam. Our Gov- 
ernment would not have permitted Rus- 
sia to occupy the Balkan States when it 
would have been a simple matter for our 
armies to occupy these countries, in- 
cluding Germany, weeks before the Rus- 
sians could get there. Our diplomats 
would not have agreed to give Russia a 
strong foothold in eastern Europe. They 
would not have accepted the American 
Zone of Occupation in Berlin without re- 
quiring means of ingress and egress. 
They would not have agreed to permit 
Russia to dismantle the industries in the 
Balkan States and remove them to Rus- 
sia. They would not have surrendered 
millions of helpless people to Communist 
domination. They would not have 
agreed to surrender valuable rights in 
Manchuria to the Communists, thereby 
enabling them to establish a beachhead 
for the conquest of China. It was these 
postwar concessions which enabled the 
Soviet Union to emerge from a third-rate 
power to the position of a world menace, 
and if our Government had heeded the 
findings of the Dies committee, it would 
never have made these concessions. 

Another cause of the Communist men- 
ace was the theft by Communists inside 
our Government of our military, diplo- 
matic, and scientific secrets and the in- 
fluence which these same Communists 
exerted upon our foreign policy. If we 
could have retained these secrets, such 
as the A-bomb and the H-bomb as well 
as many others, it would have been a 
long time before Russia could have ac- 
quired them and thereby neutralized the 
tremendous advantage which the exclu- 
sive possession of these secrets gave us. 
If the Communists could have con- 
structed the A-bomb and the H-bomb, 
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they would not have gone to such pains 
to steal them from us. As long as the 
United States had the exclusive posses- 
sion of these secrets, Russia was stalled 
in her campaign for world conquest. 
The moment, however, she was able to 
secure these secrets through theft, her 
machine was able to resume its strides 
toward world dominion. Long before 
these secrets were stolen, the Dies com- 
mittee named the Communists on the 
Federal payroll and urged their dis- 
charge. In its report filed on January 
3, 1939, the Dies committee found: 


The Communist Party has penetrated the 
Government itself, with the result that some 
Communists hold key positions in Federal 
agencies and projects. 


In the report of the Dies committee 
dated January 2, 1943, are the following 
findings: 

Since the committee’s creation in 1938, 
there has come to its attention from time 
to time the presence in the Federal Gov- 
ernment of high-salaried employees who were 
prominently and definitely identified with 
communism and its front organizations. 
Many of these cases were promptly called 
to the attention of the President, the Con- 
gress, and the departmental head concerned 
by either the committee or its members. At 
this point, the committee would like to cite 
a number of examples where this procedure 
has been followed. 

On October 25, 1939, the committee made 
public the names, positions, an i salaries of 
some 563 Government employees located in 
Washington, D. C., who were members of the 
American League for Peace and Democracy. 
In three reports which this committee has 
made to the House, it has found the Ameri- 
can League for Peace and Democracy to be a 
Communist-front organization. It will be 
recalled that Earl Browder was vice president 
of the organization. Furthermore, the At- 
torney General, Mr. Francis Biddle, has 
branded the American League a subversive 
organization, in language as strong as any 
used by this committee in its characteriza- 
tions 

On September 6, 1941, the chairman of this 
committee wrote the President a letter, ac- 
companied by 43 exhibits, detailing the 
Communist affiliation and background of the 
following officials of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and suggested that they be dis- 
missed from their positions: * * * 

On November 18, 1941, the chairman of the 
committee wrote a letter to James Lawrence 
Fly, Chairman of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, calling his a*tention to the 
fact that the committee had a considerable 
file revealing the Communist affiliations of 
one Goodwin Watson who had just been ap- 
pointed Chief B-oadcast Analyst of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. * * * 

On January 15, 1942, the chairman of the 
committee, in a speech on the floor of the 
House, called attention to the presence in 
the Office of Facts and Figures of one Mal- 
colm Cowley, chief information analyst, at 
a salary of $8,000 per annum. The chairman 
inserted in his speech the record of Malcolm 
Cowley, which showed 72 affiliations with the 
Communist Party and its front organiza- 
tions. 

On November 28, 1941, in a speech on the 
floor of the House, the chairman called the 
attention of the Members to the case of 
Gardner Jackson, principal economist in the 


Department of Agriculture at a salary of 
$5,600 a year, and included in his speech the 


Communist record of Gardner Jackson. * * * 


On March 28, 1942, the chairman wrote a 
letter to the Honorable Henry A. Wallace, 
Chairman of the Board of Economic Warfare, 
and called his attention to the Communist 
affiliations of eight of its employees, * * * 
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Pursuant to this request, the committee on 
October 17, 1941, sent to the Attorney Gen- 
eral the names cf 1,124 Federal Government 
employees who were members of organiza- 
tions which this committee obtained largely 
by subpena and has been identified and 
authenticated by the officials of the organi- 
zation inyolved. All of the committee’s 
files were immediately made available to the 
Attorney General and his investigators who 
were charged with carrying out the mandate 
of Congress as contained in this act. 


Thus, it will be seen that before World 
War II the Dies committee had fur- 
nished the executive department with 
the names of more than 1,000 Govern- 
ment officials and employees who be- 
longed to organizations which the com- 
mittee and the Attorney General had 
found to be Communist controlled and 
subversive. Included in this list were 
the names of Alger Hiss, Harry Dexter 
White, and Harold Glasser. These peo- 
ple were kept on the Government pay- 
roll for at least 10 years after they were 
exposed, and the theft of our military, 
diplomatic, and scientific secrets was 
made possible because of their presence 
on the Federal payroll. Furthermore, 
these Government officials greatly in- 
fluenced our foreign policy in favor of 
Russia. They were largely responsible 
for the policy of the Government which 
coddled and protected Communists at 
home and abroad. If they had been fired 
promptly after they had been exposed 
from 1938 to 1941, Russia would not have 
been able to steal those enormously im- 
portant secrets which upset the balance 
of power throughout the world and 
brought us close to another world war. 

Another cause which contributed to 
Communist success was the failure of 
our Government to deport and exclude 
Communist aliens. In 1932, my bill to 
deport and exclude Communist aliens 
passed the House of Representatives but 
was stymied in the Senate by the liberal 
bloc headed by Senator La Follette. At 
that time, there were only 20,000 Com- 
munists in the United States and 90 per- 
cent of them were aliens. If my bill had 
become a law, these Communists would 
have been deported and the thousands 
who came after 1932 would have been 
excluded. The Communist conspiracy 
would have been nipped in the bud. 

In the committee’s report filed on Jan- 
uary 3, 1939, is the following finding: 

The committee received considerable evi- 
dence of the activities of Communist, Nazi, 
and Fascist aliens in the United States. It 
does not seem that these aliens experience 
any difficulty in entering the United States 
or remaining here after entrance. A large 
part of un-American activities is inspired 
and carried on by these aliens. Some of 
them are direct representatives and agents of 
foreign governments. All of them are en- 
gaged in fomenting discord, stirring up 
trouble, and spreading foreign ideologies. 
Some of them occupy important positions in 
other organizations and are able to wield 
considerable political influence. * * * 

The committee believes that it will be diffi- 
cult to ever cope with un-American activities 
and propaganda in this country so long as 
the Department of Labor follows its present 
policy with reference to deportation. The 
laxity with which the Department of Labor 
deals with alien agitators would be unbeliev- 
able if we did not have before us the most 
convincing proof. We believe that a more 
thorough and careful investigation will re- 
veal the presence of scores of Fascist, Nazi, 
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and Communist aliens, who could be and 
should be deported, if the Labor Department 
would proceed against them in accordance 
with the laws of the land. 

We further believe that the failure of the 
Labor Department to carry out the laws with 
respect to deportation is a contributing fac- 
tor to the widespread activities and propa- 
ganda carried on by un-American elements 
in the United States. 

We further believe that greater care should 
be exercised in permitting aliens to enter 
the United States to the end that aliens who 
believe in or advocate communism, fascism, 
and nazism will be excluded. 

It must be remembered that under the de- 
cisions of our courts, aliens occupy the status 
of guests and Congress can pass any laws 
with respect to their deportation that it sees 
fit. It is unthinkable that these aliens 
should be permitted to abuse their guest 
privileges with immunity. The evidence dis- 
closes that some of these aliens are actually 
supported by the tax money of loyal and 
patriotic American citizens. This is an in- 
tolerable situation. We recommend that the 
evidence and testimony in the record with 
reference to the activities of alien agitators 
be read in order that there may be a full 
appreciation of the seriousness of the situa- 
tion. 


In the committee’s report filed Janu- 
ary 3, 1940, we recommended: 

The mandatory deportation of aliens who 
advocate any basic change in the form of 
our Government; the enactment of legisla- 
tion to stop all immigration from foreign 
countries that refuse to accept the return 
of their nationals found under American law 
to be deportable from this country. 


Notwithstanding these findings and 
recommendations of the Dies committee, 
Communist aliens were permitted to re- 
main in the United States and hundreds 
of Communist aliens were permitted to 
enter the United States. If they had 
been deported and excluded in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the 
Dies committee, the Communist con- 
spiracy in America would have been de- 
stroyed before it was able to accomplish 
its mission. 

Another cause of Communist strength 
and success in the United States was the 
infiltration of labor unions and seizure 
of control. Through these labor unions 
Russia was able to wield great political 
influence. These unions had the bal- 
ance of power in some areas. Through 
these unions the Communists were able 
to instigate many political strikes which 
paralyzed production and spread dis- 
unity and class hatred. In its report 
filed January 3, 1939, the committee 
found: 

The Communist Party is boring from with- 
in labor unions on a wide scale, seeking to 
dominate or wreck the unions for purposes 
that are alien to the interest of organized 
wage earners. It deliberately projects vio- 
lence in labor disputes for the purpose of 

a revolutionary group in the tactics 
of civil war. It seeks to sabotage and crip- 
ple our economy on every possible front, with 
the view to its profiting by the resulting 
economic crisis. A 


a 

In its report filed on January 3, 1940, 
the Dies committee found: 

On the basis of the evidence submitted, 
we find Communist leadership entrenched 
in the following organizations: National 
Maritime Union; United Cannery, Packing, 
and Allied Workers; Federation of Architects, 
Engineers, Chemists, and Technicians; Fur 
Workers International Union; International 
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Longshoremen and Warehousemen’s Union; 
Transport Workers Union; United Office and 
Professional Workers’ Union; American Com- 
munications Association; United Electrical, 
Radio and Mechanical Workers of America; 
and the United Furniture Workers of 
America. 


In its report filed January 2, 1943, the 
Dies committee found: 

In the early part of 1941, a wave of sab- 
otage strikes in American defense industries 
reached its highest point. From the very 
beginning of these strikes, this committee 
pointed out that these menacing work- 
stoppages were led by known Communists 
and that the Communist Party's program 
ealled for just such treasonable interference 
with this country’s military and industrial 
preparedness. The damage done by these 
strikes was incalculable. 


We called upon the CIO to expel these 
unions from their organization. Ten 
years later the CIO took this action. 
We asked that these organizations be 
denied any rights under the National 
Labor Relations Act. 

Another cause for Communist success 
in the United States was the infiltration 
of educational institutions. In its report 
filed January 3, 1939, the Dies commit- 
tee found: 

The Communist Party is unusually active 
in our schools, both openly and subtly in- 
sinuating its propaganda into the minds of 
students. 


In its report dated January 3, 1941, 
the Dies committee recommended as fol- 
lows: 

Withhold all Federal financial support 
from any educational institution which 
permits members of its faculty to advocate 
communism, fascism, or nazism as a sub- 
stitute for our form of Government to the 
student body of these educational institu- 
tions. $ 


If this recommendation had been 
adopted, educational institutions would 
have been compelled to expel Nazis, Fas- 
cists, and Communists from their facul- 
ty. This would have struck a telling 
blow at the Communist conspiracy. 

After my bill to deport and exclude 
Communist aliens was stymied in the 
Senate, instructions went forth to all 
Communist agents to become natural- 
ized. Most of them complied with this 
instruction for fear that Congress would 
enact my bill or similar legislation and 
they would be deported. Therefore, in 
the committee’s report dated January 3, 
1941, we recommended as follows: 

We recommend that the statutory period 
during which citizenship papers can be re- 
voked under existing law be extended to at 
least 10 years. 


If this recommendation had been fol- 
lowed, our Government could have re- 
voked the citizenship papers of Nazis, 
Fascists, and Communists and deported 
at least 90 percent of them. 

A contributing cause to the growth of 
the Communist conspiracy in the United 
States was the ease*with which Commu- 
nist agents were able to travel to and 
from the United States. In its report 
dated January 3, 1945, the committee 
recommended: 

Due to the fact that the committee has 
discovered that many members of foreign- 
controlled organizations have traveled on 
American passports which have been fraudu- 


lently obtained, the committee feels that the 
statute of limitations should be extended 
from 3 to 7 years. This is made necessary 
because of the unusual difficulty in appre- 
hending those who resort to the use of 
fraudulent passports within the period of 
3 years. 


The most important recommendation 
made by the Dies committee during the 
7 years of its existence was the recom- 
mendation contained in the report of 
1941 that foreign-controlled organiza- 
tions be outlawed. It reads as follows: 


The enactment of legislation to outlaw 
every political organization which is shown 
to be under the control of a foreign govern- 
ment. As long as these organizations have 
a legal status in the United States, it will 
be difficult for any agency of the Govern- 
ment to deal with them. We now know that 
they furnish the legal apparatus for the op- 
erations of saboteurs and the window dress- 
ing for espionage. The committee believes 
that legislation can be worked out to outlaw 
such organizations and that this will in no 
sense constitute a violation of the Bill of 
Rights, since such legislation would only 
affect organizations controlled or directed by 
foreign countries. 


Mr. Chairman, had this recommenda- 
tion been adopted in 1941, the Commu- 
nist conspiracy would have been dealt a 
deathblow. In its 1939 report the com- 
mittee found: 


The Government, by use of the provisions 
of the wartime legislation, drove the Com- 
munist Party underground, where it re- 
mained in an illegal status until 1924 when 
the repeal of the war measures and the con- 
sequent halting of Government activities by 
the agents of the Department of Justice per- 
mitted it to reappear. The Communists came 
more and more into the open until today 
they flaunt their revolutionary activities 
throughout the country. Since 1925 the De- 
partment of Justice has had no power, no 
authority, or no funds from the Congress to 
investigate Communist propaganda or ac- 
tivities. During the period that the Depart- 
ment of Justice had actual authority, the 
Communist Party was driven underground 
where it could not function successfully. 
Just so long as the agents of the Depart- 
ment of Justice were active, the movement 
remained comparatively stationary and in- 
nocuous. At the present time the Commu- 
nist Party of the United States is thoroughly 
and highly organized, nationally and locally, 
and is extremely active. 


In other words, Mr. Chairman, we have 
tried the method of outlawing the Com- 
munist conspiracy and the result was 
very satisfactory. Based upon our care- 
ful study of what happened during the 
4 or 5 years that the Communist con- 
spiracy was outlawed, our committee 
reached the unanimous finding that the 
only way to deal successfully with the 
Communist fifth column in America was 
to outlaw foreign-controlled and directed 
political organizations, such as the Com- 
munist Party and its frontal organiza- 
tions. Since it proved highly successful 
during the 4 or 5 years it was tried, the 
committee felt that we should return to 
that method. To this day, Mr. Chair- 
man, we have been unable to get this 
Government to take this necessary 
action. 

I have a bill pending before the Judi- 
ciary Committee to outlaw the Commu- 
nist Party and its various components of 
subsidiary, auxiliary, and frontal organi- 
zations, but the committee has not yet 
reported it. If our recommendation had 
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been followed in 1941, we would not be 
confronted today with this great threat. 

Mr. Chairman, before concluding this 
speech I would like to read a few excerpts 
from my book, the Trojan Horse in 
America, which was published in the 
early part of 1940 by Dodd, Mead & Co. 
On page 354 I said: 


It should, however, be stressed that the 
Government itself has played an important 
role in the growth of communism by pro- 
viding Communists with jobs and oppor- 
tunities for recruiting members and fellow- 
travelers. There are few subversive organi- 
zations in America which cannot produce let- 
ters of endorsement and encouragement from 
prominent Government officials. All of this 
is a form of feeding the Trojan horse. It 
can be ended promptly and effectively by 
those in Government who have been respon- 
sible for it. 


On page 362 I said: 


These leftwingers are scattered throughout 
the Government service and occupy key posi- 
tions which enable them to oppose any ef- 
forts to combat the fifth column. They 
themselves are too deeply compromised to 
permit any vigorous action against the 
Trojan horse organizations with which they 
have been affiliated. They do not understand 
that liberty and the Bill of Rights cannot 
survive the destruction of the American eco- 
nomic system, It is this group in the Gov- 
ernment that constitute the spearhead of 
the Trojan horse movement in this country. 
Until they are removed from their positions, 
we may expect at best only half-hearted and 
ineffectual action. They do not believe in the 
system of free, private enterprise, and if they 
had their way it would have been scrapped 
already. 


On page 363 I said: 

The issue is before the President. He must 
take the initiative in performing this neces- 
sary task in the interest of adequate pre- 
paredness. 

The President cannot supply the leadership 
on which our national security rests until he 
inaugurates a thorough and a genuine house- 
cleaning in Government service. This is 
the plain truth and to deny or avoid it may 
prove fatal in the end. 

The President must surely realize by this 
time that his leftwing followers in the Gov- 
ernment are the fountainhead of subversive 
activities. 

Whether or not we can develop courageous 
leadership in this country remains to be seen. 
It depends upon an awakening of the people. 
The totalitarian psychology of communism 
and fascism has taken root in the minds of 
many of our people, It must be eradicated 
before the Nation is prepared to defend itself 
against the assault of totalitarianism. 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to follow 
through with what the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas has just said, 
that the leaders of our Government not 
only ignored the findings of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities but in 
fact they did exactly the opposite. In- 
stead of suppressing, and instead of 
stopping the onward rush of commu- 
nism throughout the world, they went in 
exactly the opposite direction and fi- 
nanced the growth of communism 
throughout the world, to wit, the grant- 
ing of $13 billion of lend-lease material 
to the Soviet Union. 

I remember when the Russians had 
butter running out of their ears and 
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they were using it for axle grease, so 
concerned were we about the welfare of 
communism, while at the same time we 
were rationing butter in the United 
States of America. 

When we were delivering this ma- 
terial to them the Americans who de- 
livered that war material could not even 
step off of the boat to find out what they 
were doing with the material. 

In other words, I submit to your con- 
sideration that it is exactly the foreign- 
aid programs of the United States that 
got us into the mess that we are in to- 
day. If we had not given the Russians 
the $13 billion worth of lend-lease dur- 
ing the weeks when MacArthur was 
stranded in the Pacific and could not get 
anything, we would not have the Rus- 
sians to contend with today. 

I want to bring it more up to date. 
If it had not been for American aid 
given to Ho Chi Minh in China during 
the war in 1944, to be specific, we would 
not have the Indochinese war going 
on today. It is American foreign aid 
that started Ho Chi Minh on his Com- 
munist conquest of Indochina. He was 
sought out by the American Office of 
Strategic Services, Communist infil- 
trated to the core. We took war ma- 
teriel that was supposed to go to fight 
our enemy, and we gave it to Ho Chi 
Minh. He used this American aid to 
start the Communist conquest of Indo- 
china. If it were not for the American 
foreign aid program to Ho Chi Minh, 
the greatest Communist leader in China 
at the time, sought out by the American 
Office of Strategic Services, if Ho Chi 
Minh had not gotten American dollars 
and American war materiel, today we 
would not be faced with the necessity of 
appropriating approximately $2 billion 
in carryover funds and in new money 
to stop the man that we started with 
our money in Indochina and in China 
in 1944. 

So I submit for your consideration and 
carry on from where the eminent gentle- 
man from Texas left off. We did not 
heed the advice of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities in 1938 and 1940, but 
instead we went in exactly the opposite 
direction and opened the bank of the 
United States of America to finance this 
Communist intrigue all over the world. 

If it were not for these American for- 
eign-aid programs which financed the 
Communists from 1941 through 1947, we 
would not be in the mess, in the jam, we 
are in today. I submit for your consid- 
eration that after we spent these billions 
of dollars to aid communism now we are 
called upon to spend billions of dollars 
to stop them. 

To me that does not make sense, and 
I am kind of tired of the same people 
who got down in the well of the House 
over here in 1941 through 1947 and said: 
“We have got to give this money to Rus- 
sia, we have got to give this war materiel 
to Russia, we have got to give this mate- 
riel to Ho Chi Minh,” these same people 
who said at that time, “We have got to 
help the Communists through mutual 
security for our own protection” and now 
are coming down the aisle and saying, 
“My God, we made a mistake. Now we 
have got to appropriate equal billions 
of dollars to stop the ons- of-guns.“ 
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That is the situation we have here to- 
day. Iam of the opinion that these peo- 
ple who were all out for financing com- 
munism from 1941 to 1947 should not tell 
us what needs to be done now, because 
they were in error then, and the methods 
they are pursuing here are just as much 
in error now. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the 
requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, when the roll is called, 
my vote will be cast today as it has been 
for, oh, all of the years legislation of 
this nature has come up, that is, against 
the bill. 

The gentleman from Texas gave us a 
rather accurate story of what has been 
happening. We get nowhere by point- 
ing to previous mistakes, except as we 
profit by those mistakes and not do the 
same thing over again. It is all right 
to make a mistake once or twice, but we 
should not let it become a habit. That 
we have done. We have not only wasted 
billions, but, as the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. O’Konsxk1] stated, in the 
spending of it, we have encouraged Com- 
munist-aided communism. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dres] 
spoke about what happened some 20 
years ago. He told of his warning 
against communism earlier, and in 1925 
John L. Lewis—think of it, John L. 
Lewis—had something to say about Com- 
munists. 

Let me quote frum a talk made by 
me from the well of the House in 1937: 

In Senate Document No. 14 of the 68th 
Congress, ist session, compiled under the 
direction of John L. Lewis, then president 
of the United Mine Workers of America, to 
lay bare the attempt by Communists to seize 
the American labor movement and to destroy 
our Government, we find on page 1 these 
statements: 

“Imported revolution is knocking at the 
door of the United Mine Workers of America 
and of the American people. The seizure of 
this union is being attempted as the first 
step in the realization of a thoroughly organ- 
ized program of the agencies and forces 
behind the Communist International at 
Moscow for the conquest of the American 
continent. 

“The overthrow and destruction of this 
Government, with the establishment of an 
absolute and arbitrary dictatorship, and the 
elimination of all forms of popular voice in 
governmental affairs, is being attempted on 
a more gigantic scale, with more resolute 
purpose and with more crafty design than 
at any time in the history of this Nation.” 

These statements were no hasty, ill-con- 
sidered utterances of a man forced to speak 
at once and without deliberation. They 
were the result of a prolonged, painstaking, 
and thorough investigation made under the 
direction of John L. Lewis, and may be 
accepted as true. 

John L. Lewis, before his viewpoint had 
been by his consuming personal am- 
bition, speaking of a similar movement, 
accurately described his own present organ- 
ization and its purpose in these words: 

“The movement is aimed not only at the 
labor unions but at the entire industrial, 
social, and political structure of the coun- 
try, and with the single aim of eventually 
establishing a Soviet dictatorship in the 
United States.” 


I guess the Communists did succeed in 
part because on the last day of December 
1936, the sit-down strikes came to Michi- 
gan, and John L. Lewis through 1937 
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used the Communists and their methods 
to organize the CIO. He later changed 
his mind about Communists. But they 
are an ever-present danger. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dries] 
wondered why these things could come 
about in a country like this where the 
people were so intelligent. They hap- 
pened because we have been misled and 
misguided by certain columnists, editors, 
and internationalists. We all know who 
they are. They are still on deck. All one 
needs to do is to read the current Wash- 
ington papers. It is the same old crew 
that the gentleman from Wisconsin was 
talking about, that the gentleman from 
Texas was talking about. They are still 
dishing it out. They are still dishing it 
out, we read it every day, morning, noon, 
and night, and we swallow it, and then 
we come in here and vote as they would 
have us vote. It is all a mistake, is it 
not? Why are we so dumb? We have 
never gotten anywhere with it so far, 
but still we continue—at least, our 
leaders here, I mean, the majority of the 
committee, are asking us to again go 
along. I, for one, just cannot, just will 
not, do it. To again appropriate billions 
of the hard-working taxpayers’ money to 
finance a war in which we have no real 
stake, a war which will solve nothing, 
into which we may ultimately be dragged, 
with the result that hundreds of thou- 
sands of our men may sacrifice their 
lives, I will not do it. The columnists, 
the internationalists, the war profiteers, 
yes, and even the sincere, do-gooders 
may one and all yell their heads off. I 
will not go along. 

One of our colleagues has been going 
around asking us to read page 9 of the 
May 21, 1954, issue of United States News 
& World Report. Well, that is all right 
for those who came here recently, but 
many of us who have been here over the 
years have been aware of the situation 
which was bound to and which has de- 
veloped. The situation there described 
is about what some of us predicted. 
Listen, here is the first line: 

Things are going bad for the United States 
out in the world. That is becoming clear. 


Well, that depends on how you look at 
it. What is next? 


This country isn’t going to fight to save 
Indochina for France. 


That is not bad news for me. That is 
good news. I hope it is true. Iam happy 
about that. That indicates that maybe 
we are coming to our senses. Then on 
down below: 

People in many places are fed up with the 
United States urge to save them. They are 
glad to take American dollars but they don’t 
want any more advice. 


Is that not good for this country? Is 
it not? Had we stopped to think we 
would have known that you cannot buy 
friendship, nor can you purchase the 
support of another nation when, by giv- 
ing that support, that nation will endan- 
ger its own security. 

Now, some people thought communism 
was all right. Vastly more, who are 
good, kindly Christians, want to make 
the world over. I have never been able 
to absorb the thought that we were going 
to convert the Hindus to Christianity. I 
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have never been able to believe that by 
force of arms—you know, they tried that 
long ago; the Romans tried it on the 
Christians—I have never been able to 
believe that by making war on the Com- 
munists we would change their thinking. 

I voted for this resolution which was 
adopted today, telling as I understood it, 
certain groups to stay out of South 
America. I will go along with that, even 
to the use of armed force to keep them 
out. 

On the same theory, why should we 
not stay out of Asia and Europe? We 
do not want anybody monkeying around 
our hemisphere. Then why do we insist 
on going elsewhere to make other people, 
all other people, conform to our way of 
thinking, our way of worship, if you want 
to put it that way? 

I will go along with MacArthur who 
long ago said if we are going to fight 
communism, then fight it at headquar- 
ters, in Russia. I will go along with Her- 
bert Hoover who said that instead of try- 
ing to fight all over the world, we pick 
out a line of defense that we could main- 
tain and make our stand there. 

Now, years ago—oh, not years ago but 
10 or 15 years ago—I was bitterly criti- 
cized by columnists and radio commen- 
tators and some Members of the House 
because they said that I was an isola- 
tionist. Well, the truth of that depends 
on the definition of the word. I do be- 
lieve in serving my country first, and 
I think now, along with U. S. News & 
World Report, we ought to be able to 
realize it is still useless to try to make 
people conform to our way of thinking 
and our way of living. They will take 
our dollars, but they will go their own 
way. 

The statement in the U. S. News & 
World Report is so accurate that I read 
it: 

Things are going bad for United States out 
in the world. That’s becoming clear. 

Communists are winning in Indochina. 
French are on the way out. 

Defense pact of Asian nations, United 
States backed, is a long way off. Britain is 
dragging her heels on that one. Britain 
and France, both, with big stakes in that 
part of the world, aren’t willing to stand 
and fight on present lines. 

United States, left to hold the bag, can 
fight alone or pull back. 

This country isn’t going to fight to save 
Indochina for France. 

War, as a result, is not in the cards. Con- 
ditions to be met prior to war are these: 
(1) An appeal by independent peoples to 
be saved, (2) combined action by a united 
group of nations, not United States alone, 
(3) prior approval by the United States 
Congress. None of those conditons exists in 
southeast Asia now. 

United States military, too, is adamant in 
opposition to a jungle war. 

War, when and if it comes again, is going 
to be the real thing, not a fringe fight in 
a remote area, where nothing is settled 
whoever wins. 

If you want to know it, what’s happening 
in the world is this: 

People, in many places, are fed up with 
the United States urge to save them. They’re 
glad to take American dollars but don't 
want any more advice. 

Churchill, for Britain, has just told Ameri- 
can diplomats as much, Eden has done the 
same. France is getting set to go her own 
way, which isn’t the way the United States 
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planners figured it. India long ago told this 
country off. 

What the non-Communist world seems to 
want is new leadership. Feeling is that 
United States has had its chance and has 
muffed it. Now its the turn of somebody 
else, with a few new ideas, with less em- 
phasis on the sword, 

Alliance, United States built, is not in a 
happy state at the moment. 

There is just this other point: The United 
Nations is helpless in the present situation. 
Russia stands ready to veto any U. N. action 
directed at the Communist aggression in 
southeast Asia. The U. N. action in Korea 
came when the Russians were boycotting the 
Security Council. They weren't around to 
veto. Now they are. The United Nations, 
as a result, is just an onlooker. 


From the above, we gather the thought 
that today we are, as a nation in one 
sense of the word, an isolationist or, if 
you prefer, a nationalist people, at least 
we stand alone. Today, apparently in- 
stead of having chosen to follow the ad- 
vice of Washington and of Lincoln to 
avoid entanglements in the affairs of 
other nations, we have constantly and 
determinedly stuck our national nose 
into the affairs of other nations until 
now, as I read the above, they have 
shoved us out; in effect, told us to 
mind our own business—that, while they 
will accept our dollars, they want none 
of our advice as to how they should con- 
duct either their domestic or their na- 
tional affairs. To my internationalist 
associates and friends, if I have any, 
may I humbly suggest that, having given 
away to other people, other nations, 
billions of your constituents’ dollars, you 
now accept the advice of those to whom 
you have given the billions—pack up 
your carpet bags, come home, and set our 
own house in order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 102. General authority: Military as- 
sistance may be furnished under this chap- 
ter on a grant or loan basis and upon such 
other appropriate terms as may be agreed 
upon, by the procurement from any source 
and the transfer to eligible rations and in- 
ternational organizations of equipment, ma- 
terials, and services or by the provision of 
any service, including the assignment or 
detail of members of the Armed Forces and 
other personnel of the Department of De- 
fense solely to assist in an advisory capacity 
or to perform other duties of a noncombat- 
ant nature, including military training or 
advice. 

Sec.103. Authorizations: (a) There is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated to the 
President, in addition to appropriations au- 
thorized by sections 104 and 105, not to 
exceed $1,430,300,000, to carry out the pur- 
pose of this chapter; and, in addition, unex- 
pended balances of appropriations for mili- 
tary assistance under each paragraph of the 
Mutual Security Appropriation Act, 1954 (ex- 
cept the appropriation for mutual special 
weapons planning), are hereby authorized to 
be continued available for the purpose of 
this chapter and to be consolidated with the 
appropriation authorized by this subsection; 
all of which is hereby authorized to be con- 
tinued available through June 30, 1955. 

(b) Funds made available pursuant to 
subsection (a) of this section shall be avail- 
able for the administrative and operating ex- 
penses of carrying out the purpose of this 
chapter including expenses incident to 


United States participation in international 
security organizations. 

(c) Funds made available pursuant to 
subsection (a) of this section may be used 
for the procurement of equipment or mate- 
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rials outside the United States unless the 
President determines that such procurement 
will result in one or more of the following 
conditions: 

(1) Adverse effects upon the economy of 
the United States, with special reference to 
any areas of labor surplus, or upon the in- 
dustrial mobilization base, which outweigh 
the strategic and logistic advantages to the 
United States of procurement abroad; 

(2) Production of such equipment or ma- 
terials outside the United States under in- 
adequate safeguards against sabotage or the 
release to potential enemies of information 
detrimental to the security of the United 
States; 

(3) Unjustifiable cost in comparison with 
procurement in the United States, taking 
into account transportation costs for delivery 
overseas; and 

(4) Delays in delivery incompatible with 
United States defense objectives. 

Sec. 104. Infrastructure: (a) The Presi- 
dent is authorized to make contributions to 
infrastructure programs of the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization, in accordance with 
agreements already made between the mem- 
ber nations, out of funds made available 
pursuant to this section, or section 103 or 
chapter IX of the Supplemental Appropria- 
tion Act, 1953, of amounts totaling not more 
than $780 million, less amounts already con- 
tributed for such purpose. There is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated to the Presi- 
dent for such purpose, in installments prior 
to June 30, 1958, not to exceed $321 million, 
to remain available until expended. Such 
contributions by the United States shall not 
exceed its proportionate share, as heretofore 
agreed upon, of the expenses of such pro- 
grams. 

(b) When the President determines that 
it is in the interest of the security of the 
United States to participate in programs for 
the acquisition or construction of facilities 
in foreign nations for collective defense 
other than programs of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, he may use for such 
purpose funds made svailable under section 
103 or local currencies mrade available under 
section 402 in amounts totaling not more 
than $50 million. 

(c) Notwithstanding section 501 of this 
act, no funds other than those referred to in 
subsections (a) and (b) of this section may 
be expended for the purposes of this section. 
No funds shall be expended under this sec- 
tion for rental or purchase of land or for 
payment of taxes. 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Anam: On page 
5, lines 14 and 15, after the comma on line 
14, strike out “in installments prior to June 
30, 1958” and insert “for fiscal year 1955“; 
and on page 5, line 15, after “exceed”, strike 
out “$321,000,000” and insert 8122, 700,000.“ 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is obviously addressed to the 
section on infrastructure. I am sure 
that every Member of this House is 
aware of the fact that the term infra- 
structure” is a term arising out of the 
NATO usage and means those facilities 
which are designed for collective de- 
fense use. Those facilities would in- 
clude airports, communication networks, 
pipelines, port facilities, and things of 
that sort. The program of implement- 
ing the infrastructure build-up has been 
divided into annual increments called 
slices, There are planned seven of such 
slices. 

The sum of $321 million set forth in 
the bill would take care of the portion 
of the last three slices which will be 
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chargeable to the United States; that is, 
slices V, VI, and VII, and, as you have 
observed, would be available under the 
bill as submitted until June 30, 1958. 

Heretofore, there has not been a spe- 
cial section provided in the law in which 
infrastructure money was requested. It 
has been made a part of the general 
military expenditure for NATO purposes. 
This year it was the thinking of some 
that because we are asking for not 1 
year’s authorization but 3, a special 
section ought to be required for it. 
Hence, this is, to that extent, a new pro- 
vision in the legislation. 

The entire program of infrastructure 
in the seven slices to which I have made 
reference is expected to cost something 
in excess of $2 billion. Of that the 
United States is expected to pay $780 
million. My amendment does not affect 
that figure of $780 million. It simply re- 
duces the amount to be authorized in 
this bill from $321 million to $122.7 mil- 
lion, and it provides that the latter sum 
will be authorized for the next fiscal year 
instead of the entire sum being available 
until June 30, 1958. 

As the hearings progressed, a question 
was asked of one of the team presenting 
these facts to the committee, as to 
whether or not a limitation of this year’s 
expenditures to $122.7 million would 
have an adverse effect upon the program; 
and the answer given was that it would 
not have such effect. In other words, if 
we authorize and if there is subsequently 
appropriated $122.7 millions, you are 
giving the infrastructure program all the 
money they expect to use and all the 
money they need for this coming fiscal 
year. 

More than that, this bill has been 
widely heralded as a bill containing au- 
thorizations for $3.4-plus billions. If 
this wording remains in the bill, we are 
not enacting a $3.4-plus billions bill, we 
are enacting a $3.6-plus billions bill. 

I hasten to add that the executive 
representatives have said they do not ex- 
pect to ask authorization for more this 
year than the amount I have provided 
for; more than the $122.7 millions. 
They have said they do not expect to 
ask for more this year but they just want 
the continuing authority. Therefore, 
the bill has been said to be a $3.4-plus 
billions bill because they are not going 
to ask for the appropriation. The au- 
thorization, however, is here, as the leg- 
islation now stands. 

Finally, it seems to me that by the 
adoption of this amendment we are ac- 
complishing a thing which I mentioned 
yesterday in general debate, that is, we 
are retaining for this House, and indeed 
the Congress, the right to scrutinize an- 
nually the authorizations which are to 
be used in this program. If we pass this 
section here as it is written today, then 
from the standpoint of authorization it 
need not be brought before the com- 
mittee or the House again. 

Therefore, I would say that by the 
adoption of this amendment you would 
accomplish three things: In the first 
place, you will not injure the program. 
That is the uncontroverted testimony. 
Secondly, you will make it a $3.4 billion 
bill as we have stated, instead of a $3.6 
billion bill. Finally, and perhaps the 
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most important of all, you will retain 
the right of this body to inspect and con- 
trol annually these authorizations. 

It seems to me that all of the argu- 
ments are in favor of this amendment, 
and that nothing but good can result 
therefrom. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. ' 

Mr. Chairman, I regret to find myse 
in opposition to my friend from Indiana. 
Perhaps it is because of pride of author- 
ship in section 104, on infrastructure, 
which appears before you, which I re- 
drafted. 

As he has stated, there never was a 
separate provision for infrastructure be- 
fore this year. The previous bills were 
drafted so that they could use the gen- 
eral authorization for public utilities and 
public works all over the place. This 
year separate provision was made for 
infrastructure. It was the purpose that 
all of the $1,430,000,000 which has just 
recently been approved in the bill could 
be available for infrastructure. 

That concerned me, so I, with assist- 
ance of other members of the committee 
and the presentation team, drafted this 
present section on infrastructure. 

As the gentleman has explained, this 
is the first year we have been asked to 
authorize in advance for infrastructure. 
The reason for the request was that 
there has been a series of executive 
agreements so that we could complete 
the NATO infrastructure, this vast sys- 
tem of airfields, pipelines, and telecom- 
munications needed for the defense of 
Western Europe in the NATO complex. 
There have been executive agreements 
that our share of it, after taxes are de- 
ducted, because this section prohibits 
our payment of taxes, will amount to 
37.9 percent. I wanted to put in here 
language that we would authorize this 
provided the proportionate shares of 
others were contributed as per agree- 
ment. Therefore, you find the lan- 
guage on this page in lines 16 to 18. In 
addition, I proposed to the committee 
and the committee agreed that of the 
other military authorization not more 
than $50 million could be spent for in- 
frastructure. This word “infrastruc- 
ture” may be confusing to you. The 
arithmetic of it may be confusing to 
you. But I suggest this, that if you 
leave the bill as it comes to you from 
the committee, you will authorize agree- 
ments already made provided the other 
member nations live up to their agree- 
ments. If you leave it as it is, there will 
be no additional money appropriated 
this year. Therefore, I hope the gentle- 
man’s amendment will be defeated and 
the committee sustained in their draft 
of this exceedingly complicated but 
important matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. ADAI]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Aparn) there 
were—ayes 28, noes 38. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 105. Development of weapons of ad- 
vanced design: There is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated to the President not to 
exceed $27,000,000, to remain available until 
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expended, for the purpose of encouraging 
and expediting the development of weapons 
of advanced design by nations or interna- 
tional organizations eligible to receive mili- 
tary assistance under this chapter. Not- 
withstanding any other provision of this act, 
funds made available pursuant to this sec- 
tion may be used only for the purpose of 
this section. In addition, the unexpended 
balance of the prior appropriation made pur- 
suant to section 542 of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1951, as amended, is authorized to be 
continued available for the purpose of this 
section until expended and to be consoli- 
dated with the appropriation authorized by 
this section. 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BENTLEY: On 
page 6, line 8, strike out all of section 105 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 105. Development of weapons of ad- 
vanced design: The unexpended balance of 
the appropriation made pursuant to section 
542 of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, as 
amended, is authorized to be continued 
available until expended, for the purpose of 
encouraging and expediting the develop- 
ment of weapons of advanced design by na- 
tions or international organizations eligible 
to receive military assistance under this 
chapter. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this act, funds continued available 
pursuant to this section may be used only 
for the purpose of this section.” 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I believe this is too important a bill 
to be amended and worked upon without 
a quorum present, and I make the point 
of order that a quorum is not present. 


(After counting.] One hundred 
and three Members are present, a 
quorum. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, we 
have here a section of the bill which re- 
quests authorization for $27 million for 
the purpose of encouraging and expe- 
diting the development of weapons of 
advance design, by nations or interna- 
tional organizations. We had last year 
a request for this same purpose by the 
administration for $250 million. In its 
wisdom the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs cut that amount down to an author- 
ization of $50 million. Now they are 
coming in here asking for $27 million 
more. 

I have before me a complete list of all 
the items in this legislation that are 
available, cumulative obligations, unobli- 
gated balances, expenditures, and all of 
that, as of April 30, 1954. On this par- 
ticular item for the development of 
weapons of advance design—as I say, 
remember that last year the administra- 
tion got $50 million for this item—we 
have as of April 30 not only an unex- 
pended balance but an unobligated bal- 
ance of $50 million. In other words, 
they have not been able to figure out 
how to use this money. Still they want 
$27 million more. 

Now what is the purpose of this 
amendment? The purpose of the 
amendment is to allow them to carry 
over the unexpended balance as of 
June 30. They will still have the $50 
million, but this would forbid them any 
new money under this legislation until 
the Congress can find out what the 
money ‘s being used for. 
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On page 303 of the hearings Mr. Tracy 
Voorhees, Director of Offshore Procure- 
ment of the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense, was asked about the special 
weapons fund. He was asked if it was 
tied up in any way with our defense 
budget. He said: 

No. We are not using that fund for 
further research in our Armed Forces, be- 
cause that would duplicate funds already 
in use. 


In other words, this money is supposed 
to be used for the manufacture of these 
special weapons abroad. We did have 
special weapons funds in our own De- 
fense Department, which could be made 
available for our military allies. Yet we 
cannot find anything about it. Itisa 
deep secret. 

Later on Mr. Voorhees said: 

We are asking here for money to spend on 
things that are not proven but that we 
hope will prove out. 


In other words, it is clearly a gamble 
with $27 million of the taxpayers’ money. 

I would like to use the balance of my 
time to ask anybody on the majority side 
of the committee if there was one single 
word of testimony in all of our hearings 
which gave any reasonable justification 
for the use of new money in this respect. 

Mr. JAVITS. I expect to take some 
time on my own to discuss this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Is there anybody else 
who cares to make an explanation about 
the use of the money for the special 
weapons fund? 

Mr. FULTON. If the gentleman will 
yield, I would like to join the gentleman 
in his position. 

Mr, BENTLEY. Thank you. Is there 
anybody who is opposing me on the 
committee? Ido not see any opposition, 
so I yield back the remainder of my time, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I thought I had made 
it clear to the gentleman that I would 
oppose the amendment on behalf of the 
committee, Mr. Vorys having asked me 
to handle it. Iam sorry I did not think 
it was necessary to rise to say it twice. 
We all have a deep affection for the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BENT- 
LEY] and, considering the peril in which 
he has been placed, we feel like cheering 
every time he comes into the room, but I 
must differ with him on this amendment. 

It has been reiterated that there are 
something like $9 billion in unexpended 
funds in this program. 

This is an enormous military aid pro- 
gram. We also are appropriating for all 
the military side of this program some- 
thing like $1,500,000,000. 

Last year they asked a quarter of a 
billion dollars to develop special weapons 
adaptable to the different areas in which 
these arms we are helping to equip them 
with might be used—very different areas 
from our own, with very different geo- 
graphic problems, and very different lo- 
gistic problems, and very different tacti- 
cal problems. Our committee cut that 
down to $50 million. 

I now refer the Members to the com- 
mittee report which states specifically, 
according to the testimony of the admin- 
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istrators of this program, just what will 
be done, and just exactly what has been 


done with it. At the top of page 25— 


there need be no conjecture about it— 
the statement is made, from the testi- 
mony of Mr. Tracy Voorhees, Director 
of Offshore Procurement of the Depart- 
ment of Defense: 

Thirty-six projects, constituting the bulk 
of the originally recommended program, 
were submitted to the President and ap- 
proved by him, as the act requires. 

Negotiations are now underway with the 
respective governments as to these projects, 
providing for United States assistance to 
speed them up, and assuring that successful 
developments resulting will be available, 
subject to adequate security protection for 
NATO defense. 


May I emphasize that the 36 projects 
have already been approved. Now I 
continue on page 25: 

The second part—that is, the American 
part—of this program includes a screening 
of the development of our own Armed Forces 
which might be useful for NATO defense. 


Finally, there is the view of Mr. Don- 
ald A. Quarles, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Research and Development, 
which appears further down on the page, 
as reported by Mr. Voorhees: 

Mr. Quarles * * * has in mind the possi- 
bility of utilizing a portion of this fund to 
develop a mutual arrangement with the dif- 
ferent countries under which they will, 
with some assistance, round out their own 
aircraft control and warning systems, and 
these will be linked up with some assist- 
ance by the United States, including United 
States know-how and experience through 
a central laboratory. 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. In just a minute, after 
I make my point. The point in brief is 
this, that we have authorized this $50 
million in order, so to speak, to lubricate 
a program of $94 billion for mutual se- 
curity in arms, to permit the develop- 
ment of original ideas particularly 
adaptable to the sections of the world 
where we are going to back up our allies. 
Such assistance in development is nec- 
essary; as a matter of fact, a good many 
of these projects have been approved by 
the President as required by law. What 
we want is to help them develop new 
ideas. We are continually worried for 
fear the Russians are getting ahead of 
us in this regard. We are giving them 
not $250 million but $50 million for this 
development. We think the chances of 
success are good. It is something we 
think should be done, and we want to 
help them. I now yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Did these 36 projects 
of which you speak, did they originally 
come out of the $50 million that we au- 
thorized and appropriated last year? Is 
that correct? 

Mr. JAVITS. The 36 projects have 
been approved by the President and are 
within the appropriations we have pro- 
vided. We believe it will eventuate in 
something very tangible and worth- 
while. That is the point I have been 
making 


Mr. BENTLEY. These projects have 
been submitted to the President, ap- 
proved by him, but can the gentleman 
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answer whether negotiations have been 
concluded with any of the foreign gov- 
ernments which are to receive this 
money? 

Mr. JAVITS. The committee were 
advised that the administration intends 
to go through with this program. It just 
seems to me when you consider the mag- 
nitude of the program and the many 
problems they have to meet which are 
peculiar to certain areas of the world, 
that to have an effective program we 
have got to be able to meet any poten- 
tial enemy in terms of lively new weap- 
ons, the type of weapons we ought to be 
vigilant they are not getting ahead of us 
in. I ask the Committee to turn down 
this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. BENTLEY]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Javits) there 
were—ayes 49, noes 35. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. Mr. 
Chairman, I make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and twenty-nine Members are present, a 
quorum. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 106. Conditions applicable to military 
assistance: (a) Military assistance may be 
furnished under this chapter to any nation 
whose increased ability to defend itself the 
President shall have determined to be im- 
portant to the security of the United States 
and which is otherwise eligible to receive 
such assistance. Equipment and materials 
furnished under this chapter shall be made 
available solely to maintain the internal se- 
curity and legitimate self-defense of the 
recipient nation, or to permit it to partici- 
pate in the defense of its area or in collective 
security arrangements and measures con- 
sistent with the Charter of the United Na- 
tions. The President shall be satisfied that 
such equipment and materials will not be 
used to undertake any act of aggression 
against any nation. 

(b) In addition to the authority and limita. 
tions contained in the preceding subsection, 
the following provisions shall apply to par- 
ticular areas: 

(1) In order to promote an integrated de- 
fense of the North Atlantic area and to sup- 
port concrete measures for political federa- 
tion, military integration, and economic uni- 
fication in Europe, equipment and materials 
of the value programed for fiscal years 1954 
and 1955 for nations signing the treaty con- 
stituting the European Defense Community 
shall, pending the coming into force of the 
treaty, be delivered only to such of these na- 
tions as have ratified the treaty, and have 
joined together in or are developing collec- 
tive defense programs in a manner satisfac- 
tory to the United States as determined by 
the President. 

(2) Military assistance furnished to any 
nation in the Near East, Africa, and South 
Asia to permit it to participate in the defense 
of its area shall be furnished only in ac- 
cordance with plans and arrangements which 
shall have been found by the President to 
require the recipient nation to take an im- 
portant part therein. 

(3) In furnishing military assistance in 
the Far East and the Pacific and in carrying 
out the provisions of section 121 of this act, 
the President shall give the fullest assist- 
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ance to the free peoples in that area, in their 
creation of a joint organization, consistent 
with the Charter of the United Nations, to 
establish a program of self-help and mutual 
cooperation designed to develop their eco- 
nomic and social well-being, to safeguard 
basic rights and liberties, and to protect their 
security and independence. 

(4) Military assistance may be furnished to 
the other American Republics only in accord- 
ance with defense plans which shall have 
been found by the President to require the 
recipient nation to participate in missions 
important to the defense of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

(c) The Secretary of Defense shall insure 
that the value (as determined pursuant to 
section 545) of equipment, materials, and 
services heretofore furnished under mili- 
tary assistance programs authorized by acts 
repealed by this act or hereafter furnished 
pursuant to section 103 (a) to nations or 
organizations in each of the four areas 
named in this subsection shall not exceed 
the total of the funds heretofore made avail- 
able for military assistance in that area 
pursuant to acts repealed by this act plus 
the amount herein specified for that area: 

(1) In the European area (excluding 
Greece and Turkey), $617,500,000. 

(2) In the Near East, Africa, and South 
Asia, $181,200,000. 

(3) In the Far East and the Pacific, $583,- 
600,000. 

(4) In the Western Hemisphere, $13 mil- 
lion. 

(d) Whenever the President determines it 
to be necessary for the purpose of this title, 
equipment, materials, and services of a value 
not to exceed 10 percent of the sum of (1) 
that portion of the unexpended balances re- 
ferred to in section 103 (a) which was avail- 
able on June 30, 1954, to furnish assistance 
in any of the areas named in subsection (c) 
of this section, and (2) the amount specified 
in the applicable paragraph of subsection (c) 
of this section for additional assistance in 
such area, may be furnished in any other 
such area or areas, notwithstanding the limi- 
tations set forth in subsection (c) of this sec- 
tion. Funds heretofore obligated or pro- 
gramed or hereafter made available solely 
for the purpose of section 104 (pertaining 
to infrastructure) or section 105 (pertaining 
to the development of weapons of advanced 
design) shall not be included in the total 
fixed for each such area. Funds heretofore 
appropriated for military assistance in a par- 
ticular geographic area but transferred from 
such use under section 513 of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1951, as amended, or under 
section 408 (c) of the Mutual Defense Assist- 
ance Act, shall be included in the total for 
the area for the benefit of which such trans- 
fer was.made, and not in the total for the 
area from which the transfer was made. 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FULTON: On 
page 7, line 22, strike out “and” and insert 
the word “or.” 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, could 
I point out to the House what this 
amendment means? Please look at 
page 7, line 22, and you will find there 
that I changed the “and” to “or.” 

Now, this is not just a simple dispute. 
This question is one of long standing. 
Previously, in the debate on the foreign- 
aid bill last year, there was an argument 
on whether, as Mr. RICHARDS proposed, 
the European defense community would 
have to be put in complete effect for 
any of those nations to continue to re- 
ceive full aid. Or whether such nations 


who had ratified EDC individually and 
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had done their part could have the aid 
continued, as my amendment then pro- 
posed, even though all the nations had 
not ratified and EDC was not in effect. 
You remember the Richards amendment 
said that unless EDC—that is European 
Defense Community—went into effect, 
that 50 percent of the aid would be cut 
off from all those nations even though 
individually they had ratified it. 

The Richards amendment said that 
the European Defense Community would 
have to come into effect before any of 
the possible members of it could have 
any aid whatever. 

My position last year is really the 
present position in this bill, that even 
though EDC did not come into effect, if 
any of the nations ratified, then they 
were our allies and we should give them 
the aid, not cut it off. 

This year my position may likewise be 
made 1 year ahead of time, because I 
am moving ahead to the future as I see 
it. I am moving ahead because there is 
some likelihood practically that the Eu- 
ropean Defense Community will not 
come into operation soon. My amend- 
ment would give the President the 
power to continue aid to any country 
which makes a satisfactory effort for col- 
lective defense, even though they have 
not ratified EDC specifically. The bill 
this year says these countries must have 
ratified the European defense treaty, 
and, I repeat, and have joined together 
in or developed collective defense pro- 
grams in a manner satisfactory to the 
United States as determined by the Pres- 
ident. My amendment this year says 
this to the European nations: If you will 
join EDC and ratify it, fine, because you 
have done your duty toward mutual de- 
fense. If you have ratified the European 
defense treaty, we will give you the full 
aid. But on the other hand, if you have 
joined together or are developing col- 
lective defense programs in a manner 
satisfactory to the United States as de- 
termined by the President of the United 
States, you will receive our cooperation 
and aid. 

You may ask: Won’t the Atlantic 
Treaty Organization take care of this? 
If we cannot get France to join the 
European Defense Community, why will 
not NATO do the job of defense? The 
trouble with that is that Western Ger- 
many is not in NATO, and France may 
refuse to permit Germany to become a 
member nation in NATO, as it takes 
unanimous consent. I believe Western 
Germany should be allowed to defend 
herself, and I want to do this in the 
European Defense Community if it can 
be done. If it cannot, I would proceed 
with other measures to arm Western 
Germany in a collective defense of west- 
ern Europe. So, the word “or” means in 
my amendment that I will not insist on 
EDC, but I want EDC as one alternative, 
leaving other satisfactory mutual-de- 
fense arrangements open, within the dis- 
cretion and to the satisfaction of the 
President. 

I will cite as my authority none other 
than the Speaker of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mar- 
TIN], who on the floor in his speech 
adopted this alternative program this 
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morning. In his speech on page 2—TI 
have the original copy here—he uses my 
exact word “or” instead of “and,” which 
the bill now provides. 


We have in Europe— 


Says the Speaker— 
as we do in Asia dependable allies. These 
nations have ratified the EDC. We must in- 
sist upon the completion of this essential 


defense program or else we must make al- 
ternative plans. 


And, this morning when he said that, 
I believe he emphasized the point by 
stating that we must proceed immed- 
iately to make those plans. Now, if you 
do not adopt my amendment, it means 
this, that this Congress has decided that 
it will wait for the European Defense 
Community to be formed, for the whole 
year 1955, because the United States will 
not be able to give these nations the aid 
unless these nations have ratified EDC 
either in whole or individually. I want 
collective action by the free nations for 
the defense of Europe. My amendment 
will permit aid to be given to these free 
nations in Europe not only if they have 
ratified EDC, but if they have joined to- 
gether in mutual defense arrangements 
which the President approves as satis- 
factory defense arrangements under the 
circumstances as the fiscal year 1955 
progresses. 

This avoids the rigid ban of aid for 
one year to France and Italy which will 
occur if they have cooperated in every 
way for mutual defense of Europe, but 
have simply not yet ratified the Euro- 
pean Defense Community treaty. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON. The point of my 
amendment is this: I want Western Ger- 
many given the ability to defend herself, 
and in some sort of a security pact for 
Western Europe. I do not believe we 
should wait for the year for France to 
make up her mind in the matter of the 
European Defense Community, and we 
certainly should not withhold aid from 
France for this long period arbitrarily 
by this provision in the bill, when France 
may be doing her best under the cirum- 
stances although not through EDC, and 
what is more, cooperating for mutual 
defense in a manner satisfactory to the 
President. 

I hope, for the security of the United 
States, that the House will give this ad- 
ministration the alternative to the Euro- 
pean Defense Community, that is, give 
aid to collective defense programs and 
arrangements which may be worked out 
by the free nations in Europe in a man- 
ner satisfactory to the United States as 
determined by the President of the 
United States. We need that. We need 
that flexibility. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield. 
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Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. It seems to 
me that changing the “and” to “or” gives 
France an escape. Once you adopt this 
provision, as I see it, you provide France 
with a means of escaping EDC com- 
pletely; whereas, if you retain the lan- 
guage, then they either have to fish or 
cut bait on this proposition. 

Mr. FULTON. Let us say this. Sup- 
pose France will not join EDC. If she 
will not join EDC, it puts us in this 
quandary. We have to cut off all aid 
to France for the fiscal year 1955, and 
we are very near the point where we 
would have to cut aid under the present 
status of the aid program under the 
current rigid Richards amendment now 
in the law. The former Richards 
amendment has not really started oper- 
ating, because the deliveries have not 
really started much under this fiscal 
year 1954 program authorized by the 
bill last year. We will all admit that. 
There has been no real effect yet under 
that Richards amendment, but this rigid 
approach will start to strangle deliveries 
and cut off the aid programs to France 
and Italy substantially in the next few 
weeks. 

We should say to these European coun- 
tries, we want you to join in a collec- 
tive defense security pact of some kind, 
and we will give you aid to help you, and 
ask that you adopt a feasible course 
which the President feels is satisfactory 
and will protect the aid the United 
States taxpayers give you. We should 
not insist rigidly on EDC as the only 
course, or aid will be cut off. This is not 
fair nor is it realistic. 

You may say, Why does not NATO 
provide this defense organization? Let 
me repeat that, Why does not the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization permit us 
to do what we want? France can veto 
Germany coming into the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. We therefore 
need EDC or an alternative defense 
arrangement among the free countries 
of Europe. We should encourage our 
good friends among these nations along 
these lines rather than threaten them 
with the cutting off of all defense aid un- 
der the present provision in this bill. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the 
amendment and I want to tell you why. 
It will be remembered that in the bill 
last year we cut off all military aid to six 
countries in Europe, so-called EDC coun- 
tries, until all ratified the EDC treaty. 
The amount involved was something less 
than $1 billion, something between $800 
million and $1 billion. 

Those six EDC countries were Ger- 
many, Luxembourg, Belgium, Holland, 
France, and Italy. None had ratified the 
treaty, with the exception of Germany, 
under the leadership of that great 
statesman, Adenauer. 

The amendment provided that these 
countries could not get this military aid 
until they have ratified the EDC Treaty 
and joined together for collective secu- 
rity, as General Gruenther and General 
Eisenhower, and General Ridgway had 
repeatedly testified was necessary if any 
effective defense of Europe was to be had 
in the future. After that provision of 
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last year’s mutual security bill, Belgium, 
Luxembourg, and Holland ratified the 
pact. That left France and Italy out- 
side. 

In this bill, we have a liberalization of 
the prohibition of the 1953 act. Its pur- 
pose and meaning is as follows: 

The principal purpose of this provision 
is to emphasize the importance which 
the United States Government attaches 
to European unity, and particularly to 
the plan for a European Defense Com- 
munity. Some of our foreign friends ap- 
pear to have misinterpreted the provi- 
sion to mean that the committee favors 
some kind of alternative to the EDC 
Treaty. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. We believe that the EDC 
Treaty is by far the best method now 
available for dealing with the problems 
of German rearmament, French-Ger- 
man cooperation, and European integra- 
tion as a whole. It is hoped that the 
new provision will provide a strong in- 
centive for those nations which have not 
yet ratified the EDC Treaty to do so 
promptly. 

At the same time, the provision realis- 
tically takes account of the fact that the 
rejection or indefinite delay in realiza- 
tion of EDC would create a new situa- 
tion, and that the United States Govern- 
ment would be compelled to consider new 
measures to attain its security objectives. 
It is not possible at this time to deter- 
mine what the results of an agonizing 
reappraisal of our foreign policy might 
be. However, it is clear that the Presi- 
dent should have considerable flexibility 
in pursuing new approaches. 

To clarify the meaning of the new pro- 

vision, let me point out that countries 
which have already ratified the EDC 
Treaty are now eligible for aid, provided 
they are cooperating in collective defense 
arrangements to the satisfaction of the 
President. As long as the United States 
Government supports EDC and believes 
there is a good chance for its ratification, 
the countries which have ratified EDC 
can be qualified to receive aid on the 
basis of satisfactory cooperation in 
NATO or the development of programs 
preparatory to EDC. On the other 
hand, if it should unfortunately become 
clear that EDC cannot be realized, the 
language of the provision would enable 
the President to undertake a new ap- 
proach to European security and to work 
out alternative arrangements to qualify 
the countries which have ratified the 
EDC. 
It is meant particularly to give en- 
couragement to Germany that other 
methods and measures permitting her 
rearmament in the face of Communist 
aggression and threats are being and 
will continue to be explored in the event 
the EDC agreement, first proposed by 
France, does not come into being, 

In summary, I believe the new provi- 
sion serves the double purpose of en- 
couraging ratification of EDC and pro- 
viding the President broad flexibility to 
deal with various unforeseeable situa- 
tions. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for an explanation? 

Mr. RICHARDS. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
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Mr. FULTON. Is it not correct that 
my position last year was just about the 
position that is in the bill? 

Mr. RICHARDS. I do not yield fora 
statement. I yield for a question. 

Mr. FULTON. I am trying to clear 
up my position. It was the same, prac- 
tically, as the bill this year, that I would 
give it to each one who ratified, but this 
particular year we are to the point where 
my position says, if they will join an- 
other collective defense agreement, even 
though it is not EDC, I will give it to 
them as long as the President approves. 

Mr. RICHARDS. That is what the 
gentleman’s amendment stated: On line 
22, page 7, “such of these nations as have 
ratified the treaty, or.” That leaves this 
bill just where last year’s bill would have 
been had his amendment been adopted 
then. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHARDS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. Would the gentleman 
not say that under the Richards amend- 
ment as drafted by the committee this 
year, actually by the gentleman himself 
in collaboration with the executive de- 
partment, without change, any 1 of the 
4 nations that have now ratified which 
joins together in or develops collective 
programs in a manner satisfactory to 
the United States, as determined by the 
President, will be eligible for assistance? 

Mr. RICHARDS. Yes, any of them. 
In that connection, I want to say this: 
There is a twofold purpose in this pro- 
vision in this bill. One is to encourage 
Germany. Right now they are losing 
heart because France refuses to ratify, 
and France proposed this European De- 
fense Community. The German peo- 
ple are becoming restless. I want to 
reassure them that if EDC is not con- 
summated there is still a way by unity 
of effort on the part of those who ratify. 
At the same time, I want France, our 
old friend France, to take notice that 
EDC, while the most important defense 
step yet to be taken in Europe, is not 
everything, and that there may have to 
be, in the words of the Secretary of 
State, an “agonizing reappraisal” of the 
et in Europe unless EDC is rati- 


Mr. FULTON. Then the difference in 
the positions of the gentleman from 
South Carolina and me is this. I say 
to France and Italy, “Even though you 
have not ratified, if you will nevertheless 
proceed with defense on your own mo- 
tion, then if the President approves we 
will give you something.” 

Mr. RICHARDS. No. The gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania says, “You will 
get it whether you ratify EDC or not.” 
That plainly means EDC will never come 
about. 

Mr. FULTON. And if they do not 
join, they do not get anything, for 
France and Italy. 4 

Mr. RICHARDS. You say if you do 
not join, you get the money anyway by 
another and devious path. 

Mr. FULTON. Yes; I say that. 

Mr.COLMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHARDS. I yield. 
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-Mr. COLMER. As I recall, the distin- 
guished and able gentleman from South 
Carolina had a provision in the bill last 
year denying these funds to France and 
Italy and some other countries unless 
they participated and joined up in the 
pact. What happened in that instance? 
I am sorry to have to say to the gentle- 
man that I could not quite hear him. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Well, this is what 
happened, they have not received the 
money. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of the 
Fulton amendment. I voted for both 
amendments when they were offered in 
the committee. Because neither was 
adopted, I voted against the modified 
Richards amendment. My position is 
this, and I think it is sound. France is 
ready to do something. The Richards 
amendment this year would require them 
to join the EDC—not any other plan, 
but would require them to ratify EDC. 
France says, “We do not want to do that 
because it means a loss of our sover- 
eignty.” But, Mendes-France, the new 
Prime Minister, has said, “First of all, 
I am going to get peace in Indochina 
by July 20 or Iam going to resign.” Now, 
he may sign a peace treaty that we do 
not want to see him sign, but he thinks 
it is necessary in order that he may then 
give his attention to restoring the econ- 
omy of France. That is the second thing 
he has pledged to his people to do, and 
that is why, apparently, the legislative 
body in France is backing him up, and 
it seems to be the reason why he is get- 
ting the support of the people of France. 
The third thing he has said he is going 
to do is this. He says, “I am going to 
find some substitute for, or some com- 
promise on, the EDC.” In other words, 
he is going to do just what he would be 
permitted to do, and to get the benefits 
that his country would get if this amend- 
ment is adopted. If you do not adopt 
this amendment, then for another year 
we are not going to have any community 
of effort—political effort in Europe, and 
this is going to put off the unity that 
we ought to have, in the face of the Com- 
munist threat. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Is it not true that 
there was restrictive language placed in 
the bill last year, which applied to 
France and Italy in an attempt to force 
them to join the EDC and that it was 
ineffective? 

Mr, LANHAM. It was ineffective, of 
course. 

Mr. McCARTHY. And there is no rea- 
son to believe that the language will 
force them now, any more than the lan- 
guage that was put in last year? 

Mr. LANHAM. I do not think you can 
force France to do anything. I do not 
think you can force any country to give 


up its sovereignty. 
Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
Mr. LANHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina, 
Mr. RICHARDS. Is it not true that 
since the adoption of the amendment 
0578 
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last year three of those countries have 
ratified it? 

Mr. LANHAM. They were going to do 
it anyway. There was not any trouble 
in those other countries. It has always 
been Italy and France. You have held 
it over their heads for a year and we 
have lost time. If we lose any more time 
we are going to lose Germany, because 
Adenauer is losing part of his support 
due to the delay. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. Is it not true that un- 
der the bill as it now stands, unless Italy 
and France ratify EDC they will not get 
any aid? 

Mr. LANHAM. Exactly. That is ex- 
actly what it means. 

Mr. FULTON. And if they join the 
organization they can get aid? 

Mr. LANHAM. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I am won- 
dering if the gentleman can give us an 
illustration of how this would work. I 
cannot conceive of any other agreement 
France might enter into which would 
justify the use of funds in this section. 

Mr. LANHAM. They might do what 
England has agreed to do. They have 
not agreed to join EDC but they have 
agreed to integrate their army into the 
European army. Let us not try to force 
people of France and Italy to sign some- 
thing that they are not going to sign, 
because we are going to lose Germany 
if we do not get something done soon. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Istood with the gentle- 
man on this position and I intend to 
offer another alternative to the very 
general idea the gentleman is discussing. 
Is it not a fact that France and Italy 
could make a collective defense agree- 
ment, they are in NATO now in fact, and 
if this amendment were adopted could 
qualify under this act? 

Mr. LANHAM. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. If this re- 
striction is removed it means we are 
going to give them the money, regard- 
less. 

Mr. LANHAM. No; it does not. It 
says “if you will enter into some agree- 
ment satisfactory to the President we 
will give it to you.” But it does not 
have to be EDC. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Is that not 
fiction and not reality? We have had 
no illustration as to how the proposed 
amendment might work. 

Mr. LANHAM. We have no reality 
now. Perhaps a little of what you call 
fiction would help. If we can get some 
unity I do not care whether it is a reality 
or a fiction. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 


-gentleman from Georgia has expired. 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the Fulton amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, if we adopt this amend- 
ment it is perfectly clear that it will be 
considered that the Congress is now 
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backing away from EDC, and it would 
be, in my judgment, impossible to ever 
get any ratification of EDC. Now, re- 
member, EDC is a plan that was devised 
by France. The treaties have been re- 
written by the French, and now they 
have been marking time, and in my judg- 
ment the Richards amendment last year 
has helped to keep the thing moving 
that otherwise might have died. Let us 
remember that the joint communique is- 
sued within the past 24 hours by our 
President and his distinguished visitor, 
once more points up the importance of 
moving to conclude and ratify EDC by 
France and Italy. In this same section 
we have language that has been written 
in here and has been the purpose of the 
Congress over a series of years. Re- 
alizing that Europe must unite or it 
cannot get along either in peace or war, 
we wrote in the language on page 7: “In 
order to promote an integrated defense 
of the North Atlantic area and to sup- 
port concrete measures for a political 
federation, military integration, and eco- 
nomic unification in Europe.“ It is in 
order to encourage those things that we 
make this equipment and materials for 
these 2 years available to the nations 
that sign EDC. If you make it available 
to them whether they ratify or not, you 
are taking a step toward destroying the 
thing for which there is no alternative 
as yet. 

So I hope this amendment will be de- 
feated. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield. 

Mr. FULTON. Would you tell me 
what the Speaker meant when he talked 
today on EDC? He said: “These nations 
have ratified the EDC. We must insist 
upon the completion of this essential de- 
fense program or else we must make al- 
ternative plans.” Lou will notice the 
Speaker uses the word “or,” just.as in my 
proposed amendment to state what he 
has in mind if EDC does not work. 

Mr. VORYS. We have the alternative 
right in here: If they have joined to- 
gether for developing a collective defense 
program—that includes Germany—in a 
manner satisfactory to the United States 
as determined by the President. 

I think our Speaker had in mind this 
Richards amendment provision when he 
used those words. 

Mr. LANHAM. The gentleman used 
the word “or” when he read it. He did 
not read it like it ought to be. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
2 or 3 questions at this point of the 
gentleman from Ohio and perhaps of 
the gentleman from South Carolina. 

Is there any provision in this bill at 
all by which the President can rearm 
Western Germany outside of the manner 
in which the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. LanHam] has just suggested? 

Mr. VORYS. Yes; I will answer that. 
If the gentleman has been listening, I 
explained how under the language that 
now is in the bill in line 22, a country 
that has ratified the treaty if it joins 
together in or is developing collective 
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defense programs in a manner satis- 
factory to the President can get arms 
under the bill as the committee presents 
it to the House—and I want to be cor- 
rected if I am wrong in my interpreta- 
tion. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, SPRINGER. I yield. 

Mr. LANHAM. But first it would have 
to ratify EDC. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Germany has rati- 
fied EDC. 

Mr. LANHAM. I know, but you say 
other countries must also ratify EDC. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield. 

Mr. RICHARDS. The gentleman 
from Ohio said no such thing. He said 
that the countries which have ratified 
EDC, even though some other countries 
have not ratified, could still join together 
in some form of cooperative collective 
effort for defense, under such terms and 
conditions as the President of the United 
States would approve. 

The object was not to penalize those 
countries who still had the cooperative 
spirit and had shown it by ratifying EDC. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The answer then— 
and the gentleman from South Carolina 
may correct me if I am wrong—is that 
there is authority in this bill to provide 
for the rearming of Western Germany 
regardless of what anyone else does with 
reference to EDC. 

Mr. VORYS. That is correct. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Now, wait a min- 
ute 

Mr. FULTON. There is the answer. 

Mr. RICHARDS. As a matter of fact 
one purpose of the provision is to encour- 
age Germany, and to give some hope 
that, even if France never ratifies EDC, 
some way is going to be found to heip 
Germany on the road to a decent de- 
fense posture so necessary to the defense 
of Europe. 

Mr, SPRINGER. Then this does give 
Germany the authority to go ahead, and 
it gives the authority to the President to 
go along and aid them before EDC is 
ratified by all parties to that compact? 

Mr. RICHARDS. We hope so, in the 
NATO framework—or outside. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Let me ask the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina a little 
further: He uses phrase “hope so.” Does 
he think there is authority given here 
to do it? It seems to me we are short of 
something if we go ahead on this Euro- 
pean defense and we do not get Western 
Germany into this thing. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Those are difficul- 
ties, I readily admit. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Can the gentleman 
explain that way out? I have not de- 
termined how Germany is going to be 
rearmed. 

Mr. RICHARDS. I think there are 
other ways outside of EDC and outside 
of NATO. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Is that in this bill? 

Mr. RICHARDS. It is suggested in 
this bill, dependent upon the President’s 
decision. 

Mr. FULTON. Here is the problem: 
Certain countries either cannot or will 
not join EDC because they will lose their 
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sovereignty. I would give these nations 
a chance to join another organization 
satisfactory to them and to the Presi- 
dent, which would be a defense organ- 
ization, in which they would not lose 
their national sovereignty. As an alter- 
native I want to give them the chance to 
join up in collective security for Europe 
and not lose their national sovereignty 
by being forced to join EDC. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. SPRINGER, and 
by unanimous consent, he was allowed to 
proceed for 5 additional minutes.) 

Mr.FULTON. The reason that NATO 
cannot do this job is apparent. That 
is why on the amendment as it now 
stands it must be said, “We hope so.” 
That is the point that the gentleman 
from South Carolina brought out. West- 
ern Germany is not now a member of 
NATO, and France would probably veto 
Germany’s coming into NATO. Under 
the treaty, new members must be ap- 
proved by unanimous consent. If West- 
ern Europe could get together in some 
sort of a collective arrangement, just as 
Britain wants to join with them, it would 
be a good thing to encourage, as well. So 
I would be willing for the free nations of 
Europe to join together voluntarily in 
a defense pact as we propose to do in 
south Asia, without forcing, for example, 
the United States to give up its sovereign- 
ty. Why do we not let the other coun- 
tries do the same thing? 

Mr. JUDD. Look at the language. 
The answer is very clear. It says that 
aid can go to such nations “as have rati- 
fied the treaty.” There are four who 
have ratified the treaty “and have joined 
together in or are developing collective 
defense programs in a manner satisfac- 
tory to the United States as determined 
by the President.” Four of them have 
ratified the treaty. Four of them are 
joined together in ratifying EDC. Per- 
haps they can start off as a sort of rump 
EDC. If the President of the United 
States declares their organization, the 
organization of the four for collective 
defense, satisfactory to him, we can and 
will start arming Germany tomorrow 
under this language. It is just as plain 
as day. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Here is what we seek 
to do. The gentleman was right when 
he said that France could prevent the 
rearmament of Germany by veto, under 
the North Atlantic pact. Through this 
provision we seek to encourage those who 
have ratified EDC to find other channels 
of cooperative effort, and provide funds 
for the venture. 

Mr. VORYS. I want to read lan- 
guage contained on page 26 of the re- 
port. This happens to be language ap- 
proved by the executive branch, because 
we wanted to make it crystal clear what 
we all had in mind: 

The basic requirement remains that a sig- 
natory of the European Defense Community 
Treaty must have ratified that instrument 
before it can qualify for assistance. The 
continuation of this provision reemphasizes 
the importance which the United States 
attaches to the European Defense Commu- 
nity. The language adopted, however, recog- 
nizes the fact that a new approach to mutual 
American and European security objectives 
may be necessary if the European Defense 
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Community Treaty is not ratified and pro- 
vides the President with the means to pursue 
such an approach. It is not possible at this 
time to foresee what situation would follow 
nonratification of the European Defense 
Community Treaty, nor to anticipate the 
consequences of an agonizing reappraisal of 
United States foreign policy which would be 
made necessary in such circumstances. How- 
ever, it is believed that the language adopted 
is sufficiently broad to provide the President 
with the necessary flexibility in meeting fu- 
ture contingencies, 


You will note an item on page 9 of the 
committee report of $384 million, “Un- 
distributed by Country,” and a footnote 
saying that mutual-defense money for 
Germany is contained within that 
amount. Thus this bill provides author- 
ization for arms for German forces, 
showing the results we hope for under 
the Richards amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. FULTON]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. FULTON) 
there were—ayes 5, noes 74. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Javits: On page 
7. line 14, after “(1)”, insert “It is the sense of 
the Congress that” and replace the capital 
with a small letter in the word In.“ 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, as far as 
I know now this is the only amendment 
that I have to this bill. I would not raise 
the subject unless I was deeply convinced 
of its great importance, and I believe the 
debate on the Fulton amendment showed 
its great importance. 

The question is: Will the Congress 
write into law a prohibition against the 
supply of arms out of new appropria- 
tions either for the year 1954 or 1955 to 
France and Italy, or will it leave the last 
word to the President, expressing to the 
President its sense in the case which 
we know has great persuasive power and 
great prestige? This is the issue, and 
I would like to restate it, because we 
seemed to be all over the lot before. 
Shall France and Italy get arms—we 
are not talking about any other kind of 
aid, but arms—out of the 1954 and 1955 
appropriations, or shall those arms be 
withheld unless they ratify respectively 
the European Defense Community and 
shall we say this absolutely by force of 
law; or shall we give the President the 
final jurisdiction over the case express- 
ing to the President what we want done 
on the question of policy? My amend- 
ment seeks to take a fair alternative and 
express to the President what is the 
sentiment of the Congress, but not to tie 
the President’s hands absolutely for a 
year or such sooner date as we change 
the law or such sooner date as the 
European Defense Community is ratified 
by France and Italy. 

I offer this amendment because I think 
it is extremely important in a touch-and- 
go situation such as we are in now in 
the world and where the Richards 
amendment is beginning to be put into 
effect. There was nothing done about 


it and nothing needed to be done about 
it until now, because no arms were 
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deliverable to either of these countries 
under the 1954 appropriation until very 
recently. But now—and I should like to 
state this as a fact—arms are beginning 
to back up due to the Richards amend- 
ment. They have to be put in storage; 
arms which otherwise would be delivered 
to France and Italy. So the shoe is 
beginning to pinch in terms of arming 
our allies. 

Why do I say that we should take a 
new tack in this situation, declaring very 
clearly what is our policy—and it cer- 
tainly is as evidenced by the decisive 
vote of this House—but not fixing it 
into law? You have got a new Premier 
in France, Mendes-France and he said 
that he is going to do some things within 
30 days. Many very capable observers 
ascribe the fact that French govern- 
ments have been so plagued on foreign 
policy issues to the fact that the politi- 
cians who desire to say so, have been 
able to claim that France is being 
threatened, that she is being compelled 
to do things. Obviously we are mak- 
ing a condition here for arms assistance 
to France, that she must do a certain 
thing. Congress is saying that otherwise 
she shall not get those arms. 

Let us not forget one other very criti- 
cal and important fact. The French are 
mortally afraid of the Germans. It is 
an undeniable fact that they are. And 
who would say that they have not the 
right after three wars of devastation 
since 1870 in France itself? 

If we leave this bill as it is and make 
this provision mandatory—which it is— 
we are, in effect, saying that we are will- 
ing to accept a coalition of Belgium, 
Holland, Luxembourg, and Germany, 
and thereby by-pass France. Nothing 
could scare the French more than that. 
This is the very thing that they are con- 
stantly concerned about. 

Let me emphasize that there is noth- 
ing in this bill that stops arms to the 
German Federal Republic. Those are 
questions outside this bill. But if this 
provision be left in the bill it is France 
and Italy that are to be denied arms. 

France and Italy are members of 
NATO. Let us never forget that. They 
are bound in a contractual defense 
agreement now. The NATO agreement 
runs for 25 years. What I say is that 
you should not as a matter of the sound- 
est kind of policy in this very trying 
situation which we face, absolutely tie 
the President’s hands so that he cannot 
let any arms go to France and Italy out 
of these new appropriations, either for 
last year or this year, without violating 
the law; but that you should express it 
as your view that this is what ought to 
be done and give him that flexibility. 

The committee report itself recognizes 
that the Richards amendment was too 
tight in 1953 and must be relaxed and 
on page 26 it says: 

However, it is believed that the language 
adopted is sufficiently broad to provide the 


President with the necessary flexibility in 
meeting future contingencies. 


But the provision in the bill is not 
sufficiently flexible, because it absolutely 
cuts off arms aid to Italy and France un- 
less they ratify EDC, which is something 
we strongly want them to do. I think 
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that is the really intelligent way to re- 
arm West Germany, and I have sup- 
ported EDC throughout. But we should 
not absolutely cut off the flow of arms 
and give such French politicians who 
may be against EDC and who want to 
make political hay out of it, the oppor- 
tunity to say that we are seeking to 
coerce France to ratify the EDC. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. MORANO. Does not the gentle- 
man think really that it is time that the 
French and the Italians made a deci- 
sion on the matter of EDC and either 
voted it up or down, so that we may 
proceed with possible alternatives? 

Mr. JAVITS. May I say to my dear 
colleague that it is time and that the 
Congress will have said so if they adopt 
my amendment. But I am suggesting 
that we do not go that one step further 
which often makes people say “No” who 
want to say “Yes”; and the gentleman 
has enough spirit to know that. Often 
people will say “No” when they want to 
say “Yes,” when they feel that they are 
being coerced by one who wants them 
to say “Yes.” 

Mr. RICHARDS. I rise in opposition 
to the amendment. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. RICHARDS. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. The Richards amend- 
ment was written into law when the 
President signed it last year. If it ties 
his hands, he has deliberately tied his 
own hands. The language appearing in 
this section right now is approved by the 
executive department. If it ties the 
President’s hands then he wants his 
hands tied. This amendment would 
make of something which is a pro- 
hibition in law into a mere pious gesture. 
I hope it is defeated. 

Mr. RICHARDS. The gentleman is 
correct. If the President is opposed to 
this item, he has not said so. I want to 
give you the history of this in the few 
minutes that I have. I have supported 
the foreign-aid program from the be- 
ginning. I think it has accomplished 
a great deal. It was an investment we 
had to make and a chance we had to 
take. But I could never join with some 
of my friends who have supported the 
program in the position they seem to 
take that in sending billions of dollars 
abroad we do not have any right to at- 
tach conditions. I reject that theory. 

Here is what is happening. All the 
military men, all the political men, tes- 
tified that Europe could not be success- 
fully defended unless there was unity 
there. Mr. Schumann, the great man 
of France, sponsored the European De- 
fense Community, and the EDC treaty 
was signed by representatives of every 
country, including France. What did 
we do? We said, “All right, you have 
promised unity there. We have told you 
that you must have military and eco- 
nomic unity in Europe, and you agreed. 
You signed this treaty. We are going to 
help you. You are going to have our 
support; we will send you money.” And 
we did send billions of dollars. There 
are still hundreds of millions of dollars 
that France and Italy can get to 
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strengthen their defense establishments. 
I mean money already in the pipelines, 
before fiscal 1954 and 1955 to which the 
restriction applies. 

France proposed EDC, and four na- 
tions ratified it but not France. Do not 
think for 1 minute that my amendment 
last year kept any nation from rati- 
fying EDC, because most of the four 
were ratified afterward. It is not keep- 
ing France and Italy from coming in. 
France does not want to ratify anything, 
it does not want to see Germany re- 
armed, unless on her terms and un- 
less she gets what she wants in the 
Saar. Italy will not ratify because she 
wants Trieste. They are just welshing 
on what they have agreed to do. 

I have never understood why Members 
of Congress willingly vote billions of 
dollars to arm American boys and send 
them into battle and at the time refuse 
to spend one-tenth as much to arm 
others to stand by their side. Neither 
have I ever been able to understand the 
logic of those who vote billions in de- 
fense to other nations, yet take the posi- 
tion that we have no right to attach con- 
ditions thereto. 

This is no slap at France, or Italy. It 
is simply commonsense. I am opposed 
to the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHARDS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I might say I am sure 
the President would not veto this bill 
no matter how we vote. 

Mr. RICHARDS. I reckon not. 

Mr. JAVITS. But may I ask the gen- 
tleman if the gentleman has confidence 
in the President, why does he not give 
him the modicum of flexibility which I 
suggest the world situation dictates? 
If the gentleman knows the President is 
not going to give them the arms, why 
should he oppose it? 

Mr. RICHARDS. We have had flexi- 
bility in all of these foreign aid bills. 
We have made many suggestions as to 
unification, military and otherwise, 
without success. Now we must say “the 
money is cut off unless military unity 
really comes about.” If France thinks 
for one minute that on account of her 
holding back on the ratification of EDC 
that Germany is not going to be rearmed 
in some other way and with the support 
of the United States, she is simply pur- 
suing a mirage because Germany must 
be accepted back into the family of na- 
tions and must be permitted to defend 
herself. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I realize I do not have 
the background to discuss foreign policy. 
I have only been here 14 years, during 
none of that time have I served on the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, but I 
have served for 14 years on the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. I have been to 
Europe a number of times along with the 
duly designated members of our com- 
mittee in an effort to try to find out what 
was going on over there militarily. I 
think one of the best things that ever 
came before this Congress is the Rich- 
ards amendment to the last mutual aid 
bill. We told the French and those who 
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do not want to do anything but drag 
their feet that they could not get aid 
under that bill. Now for someone to 
come along and try to repeal that means 
that they are faced with two proposi- 
tions. One is that they are going along 
dragging their feet with France, and 
with Italy, and the other is that they just 
plain do not want to see Germany re- 
armed. Idonotcare how you word your 
amendment, it means you just do not 
want to see Germany rearmed. Any- 
body with any brains at all who has been 
to Europe 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. Wait a second. You 
did not yield to me. 

Mr. JAVITS. I tried to. 

Mr. RIVERS. You did not try. 

As I was saying, Mr. Chairman, any- 
body who has ever been to Europe and 
seen Western Germany knows that you 
cannot oppose Russia and keep Germany 
lying prostrate on the field of battle. 
Everybody knows that. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I do not yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. The gentleman is 
speaking about me. 

Mr. RIVERS. I am not speaking 
about you—I am speaking about RIVERS. 

Mr. Chairman, anybody who has been 
to Germany knows that Adenauer is 
staking his entire political future on 
their alinement with the Western pow- 
ers, notably the United States, and for us 
to cut him down from behind under the 
guise of France not being willing to go 
along with EDC, which as the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. RICH- 
ARDS] said, They created under Schu- 
mann—the only statesman to come out 
of France since the Napoleonic wars 
they created this EDC and now they are 
stabbing it in the back.” I was there 
last year. I will tell you what a French- 
man told me. I actually listened to him 
because I could not speak French and 
he could not speak English. He told me, 
“They got a time table. They are going 
to conquer us again in 5 years.” I said, 
“Well, I come from South Carolina, son, 
if anybody told me he was going to con- 
quer me in 5 years, I would get busy and 
raise me an army. If I were you, I would 
raise an army.” I say to you, my col- 
leagues, France would rather hate Ger- 
many than arm and protect themselves. 
Now the only language they understand 
is just the thing that is in this proposi- 
tion here today, and when we tell them 
you are not going to get a dime out of 
this proposition, and I have voted for 
every one of them—and I do not think 
I was right all the time—but somebody 
had to help Dick RicHarps. If they find 
out that they are not going to get any 
money, that we are going to arm Belgium 
and Luxembourg along with Germany, 
they will get busy. One thing, they have 
not given us base rights in France, and 
they have not given us base rights in 
Italy. They have not given us anything 
but conversation and we have given them 
the American eagle. The American 
eagle has flown all over there, and now 
is the time to get behind that eagle and 
you will see business pick up. 
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Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS, I yield. 

Mr. GAVIN. I wanted to ask my col- 
league who is a member of the Armed 
Services Committee, Do you not believe 
that if we had 25 German divisions with 
proper support on the line in Europe it 
would do more to stop the Communist 
threat than anything else that we could 
have? It is not a question of dollars, it 
is a question of strength and building up 
our defense. Does not the gentleman 
agree with me? 

Mr. RIVERS. Of course, you said that 
almost as eloquently as I could say it. 
You are absolutely right, and if we do not 
hurry up and arm Germany, time is run- 
ning out. Let us get busy now. I am 
behind the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina, Dick RicHarps. Nobody can stop 
us. Let us get behind this. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this sense amendment be- 
cause it clearly gives to the President of 
the Unitec States the right to do what he 
wants in his discretion, instead of writ- 
ing the provision as a matter of afirma- 
tive law and express prohibition, pre- 
venting action by the President, al- 
though he thinks a certain other course 
is right. 

Everyone here should remember that 
the European Defense Community is an 
organization to have the various Euro- 
pean nations give up their nationality, 
their sovereignty. Those of us who are 
here today making this fight may prob- 
ably go down to defeat; but sometimes in 
the bitter fruits of defeat there is vic- 
tory. We people who had this fight last 
year to get this House to adopt its pres- 
ent pos ion lost to the old Richards 
amendment, but the idea of relaxing the 
strict provisions was implanted. The ad- 
ministration and the Foreign Affairs 
Committee’s present position was the 
Fulton amendment of last year which 
was defeated at the time. In the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD, volume 99, part 5, 
page 6899, the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Ricuarps] joined others, 
including Mr. Vorys, of Ohio, and de- 
feated me, and defeated me soundly. But 
right now the defeated position is the 
position of the administration in this 
House. My position today is that this 
does not go far enough under today’s cir- 
cumstances, and we should show more 
cooperation by giving the opportunity to 
the President to offer these nations vari- 
ous alternatives. A man who stood with 
me on that amendment last year to try to 
get aid to the allies who ratified EDC was 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
V/aAINWRIGHT], who likewise foresaw the 
probable developments in Europe, and I 
want to credit him publicly and thank 
him, as well as the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. LANHAM]. I was proud to stand 
with them, and there were only a couple 
of us, but we raised the issue, and we are 
doing it today. I hope that this particu- 
lar debate can be remembered by the 
House, because then it was said, “Let us 
get on with the debate or we will waste 
the whole afternoon.” In fact, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] said, 
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“The point is this, that we will either 
dispose of this subject promptly, or spend 
a lot of time on it. The way to do it is 
to vote down this amendment and go on 
to some other subject or we will spend 
the rest of the afternoon debating the 
merits and demerits.” It is too impor- 
tant a matter to be finished quickly, as it 
vitally affects the defense of all of Eu- 
rope. 

The Fulton amendment on EDC was 
last year as follows: 

This section in the interests of the secu. 
rity of the United States shall not operate 
to deprive of aid nor penalize nations who 
have fully ratified the treaty to create the 
said organization, because of the lack of 
action or failure to ratify by any other 
nation. 


That is the position today on this bill. 
But the point we make to you today is 
this, that the two nations who have not 
ratified are Italy and France. They do 
not want to give up their sovereignty, 
their nations, to EDC. They do not 
want to join the European Defense Com- 
munity. Why, then, not let them, under 
my proposed present provision, join a 
new defensive arrangement like NATO, 
with other European nations as we have 
done for the Western Hemisphere under 
the Rio Pact, and even now have in 
southeast Asia under the Anzus Pact? 
The United States has also proposed a 
mutual defense pact for other free Asian 
countries along these lines. 

Why, then, is it not a feasible alterna- 
tive for the administration to be per- 
mitted to consider for Europe, and aid 
could be given through such an organ- 
ization? I do not understand the rigid 
position at this time of saying that if 
our allies do not specifically ratify the 
EDC treaty alone, that aid will be cut 
off to the nonratifying countries, France 
and Italy, for a whole year. And this 
even though they may offer every other 
cooperation for their individual defense, 
and for the mutual defense of Europe. 

I therefore plead with the House not to 
deprive France and Italy, our good 
friends, of aid under the provisions in 
this bill. These people have stood by us, 
and were our good friends who fought 
with us in World War II. While Italy 
joined later, the Italian people certainly 
proved a real help to our cause. We 
should not deprive them of funds for 
their country’s defense because they re- 
fuse to give up their sovereignty at our 
request in order to become eligible for 
this year’s aid. I feel for them and 
their loyalty to their country’s traditions, 
and it is a hard decision to be forced 
under these circumstances from the out- 
side. 

I would not give up the sovereignty 
of the United States of America for a 
little or a lot of foreign aid from any 
other country. Why should we put on 
our aid the condition that unless these 
nations agree to give up their sov- 
ereignty to a general European defense 
community, give up their traditions, that 
they will not get the relatively few dol- 
lars of aid from us in this year's au- 
thorization? 

Instead of forcing me to give up my 
sovereignty, I, like these nations, would 
stand and say: “On those conditions, 
keep your money.” I would not take it. 
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We must give France and Italy a fair 
and free decision on their own national 
existence. 

We Members who are on the floor to- 
day arguing this, want to give these na- 
tions that have not ratified EDC, that 
have so far chosen not to give up their 
own sovereignty, the right to join an- 
other organization such as we in the 
United States would join for the defense 
of Europe. It could be done under a 
similar pact such as proposed by Mr. 
Dulles, the Secretary of State of the 
United States, for the South Pacific. 

The United States does not give up 
our sovereignty when we join a defense 
pact under section 51 of the United 
Nations Charter. Why then put on a 
dollar sign and a condition and say to 
these other nations: “You must join such 
an organization as EDC, or you will be 
taken over by the Communists, because 
the United States will cut off your mu- 
tual security aid for a whole year.” 

Of course, we who believe thus should 
raise the issue. Of course we would ask 
to join us, you who believe in United 
States sovereignty, for example, Mr. 
Gwinn there, who defends American sov- 
ereignty. We should not vote for other 
nations to give up their sovereignty for 
the few dollars in United States aid for 
their defense budgets, I am sure of that. 

And if that is the case, let us stand 
up for these nations, these friends of 
ours. Let us get cooperative action for 
mutual defense and assistance, rather 
than rigidly insist at this time on EDC 
ratification alone as the test for continu- 
ing aid for the current year. We need 
allies and friends, and should offer con- 
structive alternatives that we can all 
join in wholeheartedly. This is mutual 
defense by agreement, and not by lever. 
This is mutual aid for mutual defense 
on a basis of mutual respect. We need 
to adopt such a course as the United 
States policy. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Minnesota is recognized. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a consent request? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes, after the 
gentleman from Minnesota has con- 
cluded. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
think the record shows rather clearly 
that the method which is proposed in 
this bill has not been effective. I recall 
the famous ultimatum of Secretary of 
State Dulles issued last spring in which 
he gave France until April 15 or April 30 
to ratify EDC. The response on the part 
of the French was one of resentment and 
protest. It gave a great deal of fuel to 
the Communist forces in France. 

Restrictive language was included in 
last year’s authorizations for this same 
purpose. It has been admitted on the 
floor that this was not effective in bring- 
ing Italy or France into EDC. 
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Is there any reason for us to believe 
that putting the same or similar lan- 
guage into this bill will be any more 
effective than the ultimatum of last 
spring was effective or than the lan- 
guage placed in the bill last year was 
effective? 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] 
has said that the administration is in 
favor of the restriction. It may be that 
Secretary Dulles thinks that he can go 
into this contest with one hand tied 
behind his back, or with both hands 
tied. If so, he has more confidence in 
his powers than I have. We have seen 
what happened at Geneva. I do not 
know whether the Secretary feels that he 
went into that Conference with his hands 
tied or not, but the record shows that in 
that Conference he was nearly helpless 
and the principal negotiations and delib- 
erations had to be carried on by the rep- 
resentatives of other nations. 

I do not want to be a party willingly 
to the passage of a bill which will tie 
the hands of the Secretary of State. I 
think we should give him authority and 
should give him freedom to negotiate 
and then hold him responsible for his 
actions. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I just wanted to state 
to the gentleman on this question of 
what the administration does or does not 
want about the Richards amendment 
that it is my conviction that the admin- 
istration said the provision in the bill 
was acceptable to them, because they 
knew they were going to get something 
like this and they thought this provision 
was better than what they had before 
and the best they could probably get. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Even if the ad- 
ministration asked to have its hands 
tied we should not perform the act. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] 
also said there was no alternative to EDC. 
If that is the case then France and Italy 
should see the light. If there is no al- 
ternative they ought to come in, and we 
should not have to force them. If there 
is an alternative, however, it is to the 
advantage of the United States to leave 
the way open to go in and give help to 
them. If they do not go into EDC, or if 
they find a better way to do it, we ought 
to leave the way open for the granting 
of aid so that we can help to work out 
the alternative that may develop. 

We must realize that the United States 
cannot stand aside observing the shift- 
ing of the balance of power in the rest 
of the world. We could do that in 
the 19th century and in the early 20th 
century. But that time has passed. 
We need to realize, with all the sobriety 
of historical awareness, that we are our- 
selves in the scales today in this struggle 
for balance of power in the world. What 
is called for is responsibility and ma- 
turity. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
LANHAM] 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, the 
question here is not whether we have 
the right to write into this bill limita- 
tions such as the Richards amendment 
provides. The question is, Is it wise to 
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do so? There is not any question but 
that we made a mistake last year in 
adopting the Richards amendment. It 
has been proven that we who opposed it 
were correct. Even the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. RicHarps] has 
agreed to the change this year. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. FUL- 
TON] offered to amend the bill last year 
by striking the amendment of Mr. RICH- 
ARDS. I supported him because I saw 
then that the Richards amendment was 
too severe, that it was not going to have 
the effect that the proponents honestly 
thought it was going to have. 

The question is this year, Shall we con- 
tinue in this bill provisions that are too 
restrictive although they have been 
agreed to by the executive department? 
There is not any question but that they 
accepted them because they knew, as the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Javits] 
has said, that they were going to get 
something worse. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. Dulles said that in effect in a recent 
speech. He said, “We know that the 
language this year is too stringent and 
we prefer the new amendment to the 
continuation of the old one,” or words to 
that effect. The question is, Shall we 
tie the hands of our Secretary of State 
and our President so that they cannot 
meet the rapidly changing conditions in 
Europe? I do not think we should. 

Mr. Chairman, of course there is flex- 
ibility in this bill as far as the four coun- 
tries who have already ratified are con- 
cerned; but there is absolutely no flex- 
ibility in this bill as far as Italy and 
France are concerned, There is a great 
deal of misunderstanding about the po- 
sition of France. General Gruenther 
told the committee what the situation 
was. He said to us, “I think it would be 
a mistake to write any sort of restriction 
like this into the bill.” 

That was General Gruenther’s state- 
ment. He is right there with the French 
people and he knows the problems they 
are having to deal with. He said, “If I 
had to go in and deal with the Foreign 
Minister of France with his desk piled 
high with problems he cannot solve, I 
would feel like a heel if I had to go in 
and beat him over the head with such a 
restriction as this.” 

He said that the French are reconciled 
to the rearmament of Germany. Of 
course, we must rearm Germany. He 
said that the French are reconciled to 
that, that the only thing they did not 
want to do is to give up their sovereign- 
ty under EDC. That is what this bill 
requires as now written. What we are 
trying to get is some flexibility so that 
if we do have to make a reappraisal, and 
we are going to have to do that, the 
President will have the power to take 
some other form of European unity 
other than EDC, which is a supergov- 
ernment and which England has refused 
to go into. Why should we insist that 
France join that supergovernment if 
she is not willing to do it? 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 

Mr. RICHARDS. The gentleman has 
said just what the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania said, that France did not 
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want to go into this thing because they 
would then give up their sovereignty. 

Mr. LANHAM. That is right. 

Mr. RICHARDS. As a matter of fact, 
is this not true, that it was France her- 
self who first proposed EDC and signed 
the treaty? 

Mr. LANHAM. That is correct. 

Mr: RICHARDS. And then would not 
ratify it? 

Mr. LANHAM. The rulers found that 
the people would not back them up in 
giving up their sovereignty. Conse- 
quently the French officials had to 
change their position on EDC. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 

_nizes the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
WHEELER]. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, do 
not wonder about me being somewhat 
confused about this whole program, not 
being a member of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, but I was somewhat 
amazed to find the degree of confusion 
on the part of the membership of that 
committee as was evidenced here a few 
moment ago by a member of the com- 
mittee referring to Italy as being an erst- 
while ally of ours in World War II. I 
cannot imagine that it could possibly be 
said that they were an ally except that 
being on the other side would accrue to 
our advantage, but that is the only way 
I could possibly define them as being an 
ally. 


I would like to say before reading a 
little editorial from a Washington news- 
paper that a little earlier in this debate 
I was somewhat amazed at two of the 
military experts of the House agreeing 
that we would be completely safe and 
secure in Europe if we could just get 25 
ground force divisions of Germans to 
hold some theoretical line over there. I 
would like to ask these military experts 
just what you propose to do to save those 
25 divisions of surface troops if and 
when the Soviets start dropping a few 
H bombs over there. How many of those 
surface force troops or how many divi- 
sions of surface force troops would it 
take to retaliate in kind? Germans 
would be preferable to some others but 
ground-force troops of any nationality 
would be useless in this atomic age. 

Now, relative to the pending amend- 
ment, I would like to call the attention 
of this committee to a little editorial that 
appeared in the Washington News under 
date of May 3, 1954. It is headed “Ec- 
centric Sam”: 

The attention of Congress, particularly 
those members handling foreign-aid appro- 
priations, is directed to the following United 
Press dispatch from New Delhi, India: 

“The Indians are beginning to think Uncle 
Sam is a pretty eccentric character. He 
poured $183 million of economic aid into 
India in 3 years. All the while, India refused 


to yield neutrality and side with the West 
in the cold war. 

“Now, Secretary of States Dulles has asked 
Congress not only to continue economic aid 
to India but to increase it (by another $85 
million). 

„ don't understand it,’ an officer of the 
Indian Army said. Most Indians share his 
bewilderment.” 

Most Americans, we believe, are more than 
bewildered— they're flabbergasted. And we 
hope Congress takes note of American resent- 
ment in fixing the amount of handout we 
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give this year to Nehru, the counterfeit 
“neutralist.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Gavin]. 

Mr, GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I note 
that my good friend from Georgia [Mr. 
WHEELER] refers to my remarks regard- 
ing 25 German divisions. I assume that 
along with those 25 divisions we would 
have the proper air and armored sup- 
port for these German ground force divi- 
sions. I am one who believes in the 
ground forces as a necessary component 
in building our national defense forces. 
I have every confidence and faith in our 
own ground forces. They need no de- 
fense from me. Their performance in 
World War I and World War II and 
Korea speaks for itself. We must de- 
pend upon the ground forces and the 
armored forces, just as we do in our Air 
Force. They all work together in the 
overall picture in any kind of a defense 
program. So when the gentleman at- 
tempts to underestimate the suggestion 
that 25 German divisions with proper air 
and armored support on the line would 
not deter this communistic threat it sur- 
prises me. Also I do want the gentleman 
to know that there are other parts of 
our defense setup beside the Air Force. 
They are the Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps. 

Now, returning to the subject matter 
before us, I might say time is running 
out on us and certainly some decision 
must be made. We have patiently wait- 
ed on action by France and Italy for the 
past several years with no satisfactory 
decisions reached. I am firmly con- 
vinced it is necessary to include Ger- 
many in any setup for the defense of 
Europe. Certainly, in event the Rus- 
sians should move, which I doubt very 
much, if there were no opposition on the 
ground from ground and armored 
forces, they would move to the English 
channel as fast as mechanized equip- 
ment could carry them and occupy the 
great industrial centers of Europe, our 
supply depots and airbases, and we 
would be in a most difficult position. We 
would then be isolated on the North 
American Continent and pinned to our 
base without hope of moving from it to 
attack. It must not be forgotten that 
wars are won only by control of the land 
areas Vital to the conduct of war. Con- 
trol of these vital land areas is effected 
only by outmaneuvering the armies 
which guard them. Certainly the re- 
arming of Germany with 25 divisions on 
the line, armored and infantry, would be 
a great contribution to the building of 
the defenses of Europe. In my opinion, 
with the other strength we have in 
Europe, it would deter them from any 
possible thought of moving against us. 
I would like to say to my good friend 
from Georgia, and he is my good friend, 
that in event we ever are catapulted into 
an emergency, I would like to see 25 Ger- 
man divisions, infantry and armored, 
along with our support ready to go into 
action. 

The point that I am trying to make 
here is that it is my opinion that unless 
some plan is developed, the Germans 
are ready to go it alone, if necessary. 
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There is not any question about that. 
The French have been engaging in dila- 
tory tactics for the last 4 years. We 
were supposed to get a vote on ratifica- 
tion of EDC in the forepart of this year. 
We are no closer to a vote today than 
we were 4 years ago to ratify EDC and 
to permit Germany to participate in the 
defense program. And I doubt that 
France or Italy will ratify any agree- 
ment. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. FuLTON] referred to the piddling 
amounts that we have contributed in 
these foreign-aid programs. I say that 
when you get up into such sums as fifty 
or sixty billion dollars, they are not 
piddling amounts. We have been put- 
ting the cash on the barrelhead for a 
number of years. It is about time that 
we secure some cooperation from the 
French and the Italians in the matter 
of the ratification of this agreement in 
order to permit us to build up the de- 
fense of Europe, whether it comes 
through EDC or whether the Germans 
go it alone. 

It is my opinion that they should make 
up their minds as to what they intend 
doing so that we can determine what 
we want to do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Javrrs]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Javits) there 
were—ayes 19, noes 92. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Fro: On page 
7, line 14, strike out lines 14 to 24. 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment be concluded in 10 min- 
utes, 5 minutes for the gentleman from 
New York and 5 minutes for the 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, this is a 
simple yet a very important amendment. 
It strikes out that section of the bill that 
cuts off military aid to France and Italy 
until these countries have ratified the 
European Defense Community Treaty. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe any one 
nation is more concerned with the men- 
ace of communism and its threat to world 
peace and security than the United 
States. In our efforts to secure or at- 
tempt to achieve this peace and security 
in this troubled world, we have spent 
billions of American taxpayers’ dollars 
all over the globe. 

Whether this tremendous financial 
help to all of these countries in both 
hemispheres has been successful in di- 
minishing the ever-present Soviet threat 
of aggression is problematical. 

Whether our whole policy of military 
and financial aid to all of those countries 
should continue, presents a serious ques- 
tion that I am not prepared to answer. 

But if I have a choice at this point in 
world history of investing American dol- 
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lars as against investing American lives, 
I will support the less painful course. 

So long as the President, in his wis- 
dom, feels that money and weapons 
might arouse the peoples of these coun- 
tries to the dangers of communism, I am 
willing to go along with him. But,in our 
determination to promote peace and se- 
curity, let us not do more harm than 

ood 


8 ; 

Under this bill, military aid to Italy 
and France are cut off until these coun- 
tries ratify the European Defense Com- 
munity Treaty. While the action of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs was well- 
intentioned, it is one of those danger- 
ously threatening gestures which suc- 
ceeds only in alienating people and not in 
persuading them. Since the close of 
World War II, the Communists have 
been our bitter rivals for the friendship 
of the Italian people. Russian propa- 
ganda has consistently tried to drive a 
wedge between us and this Mediter- 
ranean country, which is a key link in 
the defense chain of Western Europe. 
We have countered these attempts by 
strengthening our bonds of friendship 
with Italy and by extending financial 
and technical assistance designed to re- 
store that country’s economy and polit- 
ical life to a balanced position. Aid to 
Italy has amounted to about $5 billion, 
including the offshore procurement pro- 
gram of contracts to Italian industry. 

Now the argument is that pressure 
should be used to get Italy to join EDC. 
The fact that our policy in Italy has 
served only to diminish communism and 
not to wipe it out entirely is a good indi- 
cation that the problem is not solely an 
economic one. Of vital importance are 
our efforts to convince the Italian people 
that the policy of the United States is in 
their best political interest. We must do 
everything in our power to prove this. 
One sure way of doing it is to bring the 
Trieste problem to a speedy and just set- 
tlement. Such proof of our regard and 
friendship for Italy would be a far more 
forceful argument to the Italians for the 
ratification of EDC than a threat to with- 
draw military assistance. 

Since the end of the war, Trieste has 
been one of the danger points in Europe. 
The lack of a solution in that area has 
been successfully exploited by the Italian 
Communists. Trieste, like all border re- 
gions, is an area of mixed population, but 
it is a port which has been developed by 
the Italians and which has been essential 
to them for their commerce. The Italian 
majority there has long looked to the 
United States in the hope that through 
us an honorable and equitable solution 
would be reached. So far we have not 
succeeded in using our influence to 
achieve such a solution. This is one of 
the reasons Italy has been hesitating to 
ratify EDC. 

We have made offers to Marshall Tito 
of various compromises which, however, 
do not respond to legitimate Italian 
claims. Our attempt to gain Yugo- 
slavia’s friendship is nothing more than 
a calculated risk. Tito is not a mem- 
ber of NATO while Italy has played one 
of the key roles in this defensive sys- 
tem. I disagree with my colleague from 
South Carolina [Mr. Rivers] when he 
says that Italy has done nothing. The 
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Italian factories through our offshore 
procurement program are responsible 
for almost half of the military needs of 
NATO. And yet, why do we hesitate to 
bring about a just solution in the Trieste 
problem? Return Trieste to the Italian 
motherland, or at least arrive at a solu- 
tion that is fair to Italy, and the bonds 
of Italo-American friendship will indeed 
be firm and lasting. But withdraw aid 
to Italy and not only will there be 
danger that she will not ratify EDC, but 
there is the more fearful possibility that 
Italy might become a Soviet Russian 
satellite. 

Italy has proven herself to be one of 
our stanchest friends in Europe. If we 
now alienate Italy, we would be dealing 
our prestige in all of Europe a great and 
possibly irreparable blow. The conse- 
quences of cutting off aid to Italy are 
indeed frightening. The possible effect 
on NATO and EDC alone should make 
us doubt the wisdom of this course. 
The total effect in the battle against 
communism in Europe might be such a 
victory for the Kremlin that no respon- 
sible person can support this attempt to 
withdraw support from one of our allies 
and one of the key points of European 
defense. 

For these reasons, I shall support the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Vorys]. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman’s amendment would strike 
out the Richards amendment which was 
adopted last year and which has been 
debated for about an hour or so here 
today. I feel the House clearly wants to 
retain the Richards amendment which 
was brought in by unanimous vote of the 
committee, with the approval of the ex- 
ecutive branch. I hope the present 
amendment is defeated. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Will the gentleman 
from Ohio agree that the Javits amend- 
ment and the Fulton amendment were 
very mild and that those amendments 
cut off just a finger from the EDC and 
this cuts off the head of the EDC pro- 
posal? 

Mr. VORYS. This amendment would 
give the Richards amendment the busi- 
ness, therefore, I think we had better 
give the pending amendment the busi- 
ness. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to support the amendment just offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Fino]. The legislation now before us, 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954, gives 
broad, wide and sweeping powers to the 
President of the United States. While I 
am in agreement with, and intend 
to support this measure as reported by 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
I note that in the report that sums 
specified for Italy under Europe are 
classified. The committee has not dis- 
closed details of the program planned 
for that great nation. I know that the 
committee has been advised as to the 
intentions of the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration, and I respect the confi- 
dence in which this information is held. 
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I also realize that Italy can receive no 
military aid from this legislation with- 
out becoming a member of the European 
Defense Commission. 

In this connection, I wish to again 
impress upon all of the Members of this 
House that the question of aid to Italy 
is one of primary importance, not only 
to the Italian nation, but to all the civil- 
ized world. Italy's 47 million people 
makes that nation the second largest in 
the Western European bloc. Only 
France has a greater population. 

Italy is beset with problems that are 
foreign to all of the other Western na- 
tions. Despite its great population, due 
to its mountainous terrain more than 
two-thirds of its area cannot be used for 
agricultural purposes. This necessitates 
the importation of a great portion of its 
essential food supply. Coupled with an 
agricultural shortage, there exists an 
almost complete absence of native coal, 
iron, oil, and other necessities for a mod- 
ern, complex manufacturing civilization. 
The loss of the colonies, plus the raising 
of immigration barriers in the United 
States, France, and Australia prohibits 
draining off any part of the surplus 
Italian population. 

As a result of these aforementioned 
factors, a great deal of unemployment 
exists. Unemployment is the natural 
father of discontent and unrest. To go 
to bed each night with hunger as a bed- 
fellow is not conducive to clear political 
thinking. To observe each moment of 
the day, the plight and want of your 
loved ones does not tend to develop 
rational ideas. 

Some say the Italian people are gravi- 
tating to communism. That I deny. 
The principles of communism are abhor- 
rent to the Italian character with its 
great Christian tradition. Italian life is 
featured by its love of God, family, and 
country; the very antithesis of commu- 
nistic doctrine. 

The Italian people have never dis- 
played a desire to conquer the earth, or 
to force upon others their way of life, 
culture, or political philosophy. They 
have established through the centuries a 
culture and mode of living from which 
other enlightened nations have been 
happy to borrow so that they in turn 
might be enriched. The long line of 
Italian poets from Dante to D’Annunzio, 
have given to all peoples a basis for 
thought that created a respect for the 
dignity of man. Verdi, Rossini, Peri, 
Caccini, and other Italian composers 
have established the musical standards 
of the earth. The golden voices of 
Caruso, Tettrazini, Martinelli, and Galli 
Curci have added richness to the lives 
of millions in every corner of the globe. 
The paintings and sculptures of Mi- 
chelangelo, the rich warm colors of 
Raphael and Titian, the vibrant paint- 
ings of Correggio and Gordano, and 
many other Italian artists will live until 
the end of time. The world still marvels, 
although he has been dead for centuries, 
at the endless versatility of Leonardo 
da Vinci. ToScannini is still the peer 
of gathering together the brasses, woods, 
and percussions and developing a har- 
mony that might even shame the heav- 
enly hosts. Marconi and many other 
Italian scientists have given to mankind 
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the benefits of their massive minds mak- 
ing life easier and safer. 

In our own hemisphere, from the days 
of Columbus and Americus Vespucci, 
men of Italian blood have been in the 
forefront of the vast struggle that has 
made the new world the wonder place 
of history. 

In the colonial days, the Italian paint- 
er, doctor, musician, and laborer was 
found in Boston, New York, Charleston, 
Philadelphia, and Savannah. They 
fought under Washington in the dark, 
bloody days of the revolution. When 
victory came they gave their strength 
to the efforts being made to establish 
the young Republic. They, together 
with their neighbors, took part in the 
early development of the central section 
of our country. When the Nation was 
threatened with severance in 1861, they 
responded to Lincoln’s call and one of 
the most famous of all the Union Army's 
regiments was the Garibaldi Volunteers. 
In this desperate war, four men of Ital- 
ian background attained the rank of 
general in the Union forces. 

In the latter part of the 19th century, 
and the early part of the 20th century, 
the United States saw a vast wave of 
Italian immigration. These vibrant 
people gave a new life and impetus to 
our country. They brought their artis- 
tic, scientific, and cultural backgrounds 
with them. They made the life stream 
of America richer and stronger. These 
immigrants, while contributing much, 
nevertheless instantly embraced the 
American way of life and shouldered the 
duties and responsibilities of United 
States citizenship. Spreading out as 
they did from coast to coast, border to 
border, they became active participants 
in the ever-moving American scene. 
Civic, fraternal, philanthropic, and re- 
ligious movements gathered greater mo- 
mentum from the contributions made by 
these new, young, vigorous, liberty-lov- 
ing people. Wherever the Italians set- 
tled in our land they erected churches, 
schools, hospitals, homes for the orphans 
and aged, all built for the service of 
their American neighbors, regardless of 
creed, race, or color. Bit by bit, and day 
by day, they became more and more an 
integral part of these United States. 
They have given this country all of their 
hearts and faith. 

However, by reason of their blood, and 
knowing much more of Italy and its 
needs, having heard from their fathers 
and mothers of Italy’s struggle through 
the centuries, the Italian-American 
joined by all other thinking Americans, 
prays that the hand of friendship shall 
still be extended to the young Italian Re- 
public. We hope more aid will be given 
to these people to whom not only Amer- 
ica, but also the world, owes so much. 
We know that now, as through the cen- 
turies, Italy will rise to the last man to 
oppose barbarism if it endeavors to 
march again. 

I am sure that all Members of Con- 
gress are aware that Italy is a natural 
ally by reason of culture; tradition, and 
blood, and I am confident that through 
the legislative action of the Congress of 
the United States, and the administra- 
tion of the Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration that through a program of mu- 
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tual cooperation all will reap’ great 
dividends. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Frno]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 107. Sale or military equipment, ma- 
terials, and services: (a) The President may, 
in order to carry out the purpose of this 
chapter, sell or enter into contracts (with- 
out requirement for charge to any appro- 
priation or contract authorization) for the 
procurement for sale of equipment, mate- 
rials, or services to any nation or interna- 
tional organization: Provided, That prior to 
the transfer of any such equipment, materi- 
als, or services to any nation which has not 
signed an agreement under section 142 of 
this act or joined with the United States in 
a regional collective defense arrangement, 
the President shall have received commit- 
ments satisfactory to him that such equip- 
ment, materials, or services are required for 
and will be used by such nation solely to 
maintain its internal security, its legitimate 
self-defense, or to permit it to participate 
in the defense of the area of which it is a 
part, or in collective security arrangements 
and measures consistent with the Charter of 
the United Nations, and that it will not 
undertake any act of aggression against any 
other state. 

(b) Whenever equipment or materials are 
sold from the stocks of or services are ren- 
dered by any United States Government 
agency to any nation or international or- 
ganization as provided in subsection (a), 
such nation or international organization 
shall first make available the fair value, as 
determined by the President, of such equip- 
ment, materials, or services before delivery 
or, when the President determines it to be 
in the best interests of the United States, 
within 60 days thereafter or, as determined 
by the President, within a reasonable period 
not to exceed 3 years. The fair value for 
the purpose of this subsection shall not be 
less than the value as defined in subsection 
(h) of section 545: Provided, That with re- 
spect to excess equipment or materials the 
fair value may not be determined to be 
less than (i) the minimum value specified 
in that subsection plus the scrap value, 
or (ii) the market value, if ascertain- 
able, whichever is the greater. Before 
a contract for new production is entered 
into, or rehabilitation work is undertaken, 
such nation or international organization 
shall (A) provide the United States with a 
dependable undertaking to pay the full 
amount of such contract or the cost of such 
rehabilitation which will assure the United 
States against any loss on the contract or 
rehabilitation work, and (B) shall make 
funds available in such amounts and at 
such times as may be necessary to meet the 
payments required by the contract or the 
rehabilitation work in advance of the time 
such payments are due, in addition to the 
estimated amount of any damages and costs 
that may accrue from the cancellation of 
such contract or rehabilitation work. 

(c) Sections 106, 141, and 142 shall not 
apply with respect to assistance furnished 


under this section. 


Sec. 108. Waivers of law: (a) The Presi- 
dent may perform any of the functions au- 
thorized under this chapter without regard 
to (1) the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, section 1262 (a), and title 34, 
United States Code, section 546 (e); and (2) 
such provisions as he may specify of the 
joint resolution of November 4, 1939 (54 
Stat. 4), as amended. 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
Revised Statutes 1222 (10 U. S. C. 576), per- 
sonnel of the Department of Defense may 
be assigned or detailed to any Civil office for 
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the purpose of enabling the President to 
furnish assistance under this act. 

Sec. 109. Transfer of military equipment 
to Japan: In addition to any program of 
military assistance for which funds may be 
appropriated pursuant to this act, the 
President is hereby authorized to transfer 
to the Government of Japan, until June 30, 
1955, upon such terms and conditions as he 
may specify, and upon its request, United 
States military equipment and supplies pro- 
gramed for Japan to meet its internal secu- 
rity requirements for which Department of 
Defense appropriations were obligated prior 
to July 1, 1953. No appropriation shall be 
requested to replace the military equipment 
and supplies so transferred, and no funds 
heretofore or hereafter appropriated for the 
purpose of this chapter shall be available 
for reimbursement to any United States 
Government agency on account of any trans- 
fer made pursuant to this section. 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I support President 
Eisenhower and the Republican admin- 
istration. They are doing a job for 
America. President Eisenhower does 
not expect this Congress, or any Con- 
gress, to approve every single request 
which the executive department sends 
to us. The basic philosophy of the 
writers of our Federal Constitution 
established the system of checks and 
balances which we operate under for 
a good and sufficient purpose. I 
cannot agree that the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee has fully exercised 
the prerogatives of the legislative branch 
of our Government in approving the 
entire request of the executive depart- 
ment in this Mutual Security Act of 
1954. 

This bill is presented to us as a $3.5 
billion authorization bill, when in reality 
it is a $13.2 billion authorization bill, as 
it contains approximately $3.7 billion in 
new authorizations and $9.5 billion in 
requested carryovers to be reauthorized. 
On July 1, 1954, which is the start of 
fiscal year 1955, there will be $9.7 billion 
unexpended in previous appropriations 
made by this Congress to the mutual se- 
curity program, and of this amount ap- 
proximately $3 billion will be completely 
unobligated. 

The House Appropriations Committee, 
of which I am a member, will be asked 
to make appropriations covering the new 
authorizations covered in the bill which 
we are considering today. If every 
penny is not granted by the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, members of our 
committee will be accused of not keeping 
faith with the Congress. In view of the 
fact that the mutual security program 
can be carried on for the next fiscal year, 
particularly the military aid program, 
without an additional dollar of new ap- 
propriations, it-seems to me fantastic 
that we should authorize today military 
items which will not even be allocated 
for 3 or 4 years in the future. There is 
no question in the minds of the Members 
of this House that a program for mutual 
security of friendly nations in the world 
is needed and necessary in view of the 
threat of international communism. 
There are real questions in my mind, 
however, of whether merely making 
large authorizations and large appro- 
priations will have any real psychological 
effect upon this threat of international 
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communistic aggression. I believe that 
we would be justified here in the House 
to reduce the new authorizations which 
are included in this bill by $1,200,000,000. 
By doing this we would be providing for 
a mutual security program of $2.3 billion 
in new authorizations plus the $9.7 bil- 
lion in requested carryovers, making a 
total program of $12 billion provided in 
this Mutual Security Act of 1954. 

In view of the situation as it exists in 
the Far East and in other sections of 
the world, it seems to me unrealistic to 
extend our lead time in this mutual se- 
curity program beyond 244 years. 

I plan to vote against this bill unless 
substantial reductions are made on the 
floor of the House today in the amount 
of new authorizations provided for in 
this program. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CHAPTER 2—SOUTHEAST ASIA AND THE WESTERN 
PACIFIC, AND DIRECT FORCES SUPPORT 

Sesc. 121. Southeast Asia and the Western 
Pacific: There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the President for the fiscal 
year 1955, to be made available on such 
terms and conditions, including transfer of 
funds, as he may specify, not to exceed 8800 
million for expenses necessary for the sup- 
port of the forces of the Associated States of 
Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam and the forces 
of France located in such Associated States 
and for other expenditures to accomplish in 
southeast Asia and the western Pacific the 
policies and purposes declared in this act. 
In addition, the unexpended balances of 
funds allocated from appropriations made 
pursuant to sections 304 and 540 of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amended, 
for the purpose of support of the forces 
of the Associated States of Cambodia, Laos, 
and Vietnam and the forces of France l0- 
cated in the Associated States, are hereby 
authorized to be continued available for 
the purpose of this section through June 30, 
1955, and to be consolidated with the appro- 
priation authorized by this section. 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Vonrs: On 
page 14, after line 8, insert the following: 

“It is the sense of the Congress that no 
part of the funds appropriated under this 
section shall be used on behalf of govern- 
ments which are committed by treaty to 
maintain Communist rule over any defined 
territory of Asia.” 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, this is a 
committee amendment which was adopt- 
ed by the Foreign Affairs Committee this 
morning. This is offered at the end of 
the section of the bill dealing with Indo- 
china, which provides $800 million plus 
unexpended balances “for the support 
of the forces of the Associated States of 
Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam, and the 
forces of France located in such Associ- 
ated States and for other expenditures 
to accomplish in southeast Asia and the 
Western Pacific the policies and pur- 
poses declared in this act.” 

It is a very broad and important sec- 
tion. As we know, the situation in Indo- 
china is critical and fluid. The Congress 
has shown its foresight with reference 
to Indochina for over a year, after our 
Secretary of State appeared before our 
committee early in 1953 and told of the 
serious situation there. The committee 
brought to the floor and the House and 
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Senate adopted an unusual section simi- 
lar to this one, authorizing $400 million 
for the support of the defense effort in 
Indochina against the Communists. 

The committee amendment has to do 
with the issue, let us say, of “peaceful 
coexistence.” That concept for East 
Asia has been discussed considerably 
around Washington during the last 
couple of days. Now we believe in peace- 
ful coexistence with our friends, the 
British, in spite of the fact that we have 
had two wars with them; but in spite 
of the ties of blood, language, and 
friendship we have with the British, and 
with due regard to our recent distin- 
guished visitors, this amendment pro- 
posed by the committee will make it crys- 
tal clear that we are buying no part of a 
Locarno Treaty for Southeast Asia. The 
amendment provides that none of this 
southeast Asia money shall be used in 
behalf of governments which are com- 
mitted by treaty to maintain Communist 
rule over any defined territory of Asia. 
It was typical of the Locarno Treaties 
that mutual guaranties were exchanged. 
It was proposed by certain recent visitors 
in Washington that we approve of simi- 
lar treaties for Asia that would guar- 
antee territorial lines that might be 
drawn out of some agreement or settle- 
ment at Geneva, dividing up territory 
between Communists and free peoples. 

This amendment makes it clear that 
it is the sense of the Congress that we 
are not going to enter into or underwrite 
such treaties, and are not going to sup- 
port the signatories of such treaties, 
This amendment makes it clear that 
none of the funds that we are providing 
for southeast Asia to carry out the pur- 
poses of this act are going to be used to 
defeat the purposes of this act. The 
purpose of this act with reference to 
southeast Asia can be found on page 2, 
line 20, where the Congress “reaffirms 
its previous expression favoring the 
creation by the free peoples of the Far 
East and the Pacific of a joint organiza- 
tion; to safeguard basic rights and lib- 
erties and to protect their security and 
independence.” ‘That is the purpose of 
this act, and this amendment makes it 
crystal clear that it is not the purpose of 
this act to have any of the funds used on 
behalf of or to aid governments which 
are committed by treaty to maintain 
Communist rule, which denies liberty 
and basic rights to free peoples, and 
destroys their security and independ- 
ence. 

That is the meaning of the amend- 
ment, and I hope it will be adopted. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I want to 
associate myself with the gentleman 
from Ohio on this statement and to con- 
gratulate him and the other members of 
the committee on their wisdom in adopt- 
ing this amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
amendment. F 

The Clerk read as follows: T 

Amendment offered by Mr. HARRISON of 
Virginia as an amendment to the Vorys 


amendment: At the conclusion of the 
amendment add the words “for the use in 
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combat of any military forces of the United 
States without approval by Congress.” 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I am in favor of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Ohio. That amendment states that the 
funds appropriated in this act or author- 
ized in this act shall not be used to carry 
out a certain kind of peace treaty. Iam 
in favor of that. 

My amendment goes further and adds 
the provision that neither shall the funds 
be used in furtherance of unauthorized 
war undeclared by this Congress. 

I do not know what the administration 
policy is in Indochina; I do not think 
anybody knows; I think it is in process 
of formation. The Vice President in an 
off-the-record speech indicated that we 
would have to go to war. The Speaker of 
this House said, “No, we would not”; that 
all that was needed there was domestic 
troops. The Secretary of State seems 
to have been talking a great deal lately 
about the circumstances under which we 
would go to war in Indochina. So I do 
not know what the policy really is. With 
all due respect, it seems to be one that 
changes from week to week, from day to 
day, and from hour to hour. War in 
Indochina is a responsibility that be- 
longs to this Congress, and while we are 
saying that we are not going to allow 
money to be spent on a certain kind of 
peace treaty or nations that adopt that 
peace treaty, I propose that we also say 
that we will not permit money to be spent 
on a war until this Congress declares it 
or permits the use of combat troops. 

Mr.FORAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentleman from Rhode Island. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague 
the gentleman from Connecticut IMr. 
Dopp] may extend his remarks immedi- 
ately following the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Harrison]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 4 

There was no objection. ; 4 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield to the chairman of the 
committee. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. I am wondering 
whether or not section 102 of the bill 
does not take care of that situation. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. I do not 
think so. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. The gentleman 
from Virginia knows I supported in com- 
mittee an amendment somewhat similar 
to the one he has now offered. 

The record on this points out that sec- 
tion 102 makes clear that United States 
military personnel can be assigned to 
foreign nations only for noncombat duty, 
including furnishing of training and ad- 
vice. The language was included to give 
reassurance that the military assistance 
authorized in this bill does not include 
participation by the United States forces 
in combat. I am wondering if that lan- 
guage would not take care of the amend- 
ment that the gentleman from Virginia 
suggests. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. That 
language authorizes the use of troops 
under certain circumstances. This 
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jamendment forbids the use of troops, 
‘I think there is a great difference. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. Chairman, as a 
member of the special Committee to In- 

i vestigate Communist Aggression, I am 
detained in Europe where we are holding 
important hearings. 

However, since I cannot be present to 
cast my vote, I would like to make my 
position with respect to the foreign aid 
bill a matter of public record. 

I am in favor of this measure and I 
would vote for its passage because I be- 
lieve that we must continue to assist our 
friends, from both a military and an eco- 
nomic standpoint, in order to make it 
possible for them to be strong enough to 
resist the forces of Communist aggres- 
sion. 

I am conscious of the fact that the 
American people have made a great sac- 
rifice for several years in order to carry 
out this foreign aid program. 

I believe it is a good investment and I 
think it will pay dividends, provided we 
do not permit the Communists to rob us 
of its substance. 

Since we have been in Europe we have 
seen abundant evidence of the fact that 
many political leaders in this part of the 
world either do not or will not under- 
stand the evil nature of communism. 
Apparently some of them think of it as 
simply another political problem with 
international complications. 

In the carrying out of our foreign aid 
program, we should, if at all possible, 
make clear to our friends that there can 
be no compromise wiih the forces of 
communism, and it would seem reason- 
able and sensible and in our best inter- 
ests to require that our friends whom we 
assist stand unequivocably with us in 
our opposition to this evil influence. 

There can be no neutrals in this 
struggle. 

At the same time I believe thet the 
times call for patience and understand- 
ing. Our task is to convince our friends, 
even while they provoke us and tire us 
with their unwillingness or inability to 
face up to the issue. 

Whether we like it or not, as a matter 
of our own defense and security and wel- 
fare, we must take the lead in this 
struggle. 

The responsibility of leadership thus 
thrust upon us will call for the best that 
is in us. 

In order to lead others we must know 
ourselves where we want to go. 

This requires a firm policy and a sound 
pattern in all of our international rela- 
tion. 

The cornerstone of this policy must 
be based on the principle of no compro- 
mise with and no appeasement of com- 
munism. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Virginia to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

As the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs has just pointed out, we 
have provided in what we feel is the 
right way, by unanimous action of our 
committee, I believe, a limitation on the 
use of troops in section 102, page 3, lines 
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authorization of services, “members of 
the Armed Forces and other personnel 
of the Department of Defense solely to 
assist in an advisory capacity or to per- 
form other duties of a noncombatant 
nature, including military training or 
advice.“ 

Now, if the objective of the gentleman 
is to limit the use of combat troops 
throughout the bill, that has already 
been done; but if his objective is to pro- 
hibit the use in combat of forces of the 
United States for instance, in their own 
defense in any territory they might be 
in, Asia, Japan, or Korea, or some place 
else then I do not think he means that. 
As a matter of fact, I cannot conceive 
of the use of any of the funds out of this 
particular section for United States 
combat forces at all. We have provided 
in this bill for the things that the gen- 
tleman’s remarks were primarily directed 
to, and with Executive approval in re- 
stricting the authorization in chapter I, 
which is the military-assistance chapter, 
of military money for Indochina. That 
is the chapter containing section 102, 
which limits personnel of Armed Forces 
or the Department of Defense solely to 
assist in an advisory capacity or to per- 
form other duties of a noncombatant 
nature, including military training or 
advice, such as our troops performed in 
Greece, for instance. This is a clear 
prohibition against the use of armed 
forces. It protects the Congress in its 
prerogatives, and it seems to me that is 
the right way to do it, and this is the 
wrong way. I hope the amendment to 
the amendment is defeated and that the 
committee amendment may be disposed 
of on its merits. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. Is not this language in 
102 the same language that was in the 
bill passed by the Congress in 1947 to 
give aid of the same sort, military and 
economic aid to Greece when she was 
threatened? A lot of people at that time 
thought that language was not strong 
enough, which said that these forces 
may be detailed, the members of the 
Armed Forces, to Greece and Turkey in 
an advisory capacity only. However, 
the program was exceedingly success- 
ful. At no time did we have more than 
600 men over there. None of them car- 
ried more than a revolver, sidearms, for 
his own self-defense in case he was 
shanghaied or something of that sort. 
To use this language does not change 
our policy one way or the other; there- 
fore, it does not contribute to any pos- 
sible speculation one way or the other 
as to whether there may be a change in 
American policy. I hope the language 
that has been tested will be agreed to. 

Mr. VORYS. I agree with everything 
the gentleman has said except one thing. 
Iam under the impression that the word 
“solely” in line 12, page 3, was inserted 
this year. This is as absolute a limita- 
tion as you can conceive of being put in 
at this time. 

Mr. JUDD. 
than “only.” 


“Solely” is even stronger 
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Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. My un- 
derstanding of the gentleman's position 
is that it is already in the law. In that 
case, what possible harm could there be 
to spell it out? The gentleman is un- 
dertaking to tell the executive branch 
that these funds cannot be used for a 
certain type of peace treaty, so then 
what harm does it do to say that it can- 
not be used for an unauthorized war? 

Mr. VORYS. Here is the difference, 
to answer the gentleman’s question. 
This is a ticklish subject, and we do not 
want to tread on the constitutional pre- 
rogatives of the President, and we do not 
want him to tread on our constitutional 
prerogatives. We worked this out in 
committee with some care in an earlier 
section, section 102. The gentleman’s 
amendment contains language which I 
do not fully understand and I hope it 
will not be adopted. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia goes too far. It covers 
more situations than he believes it does. 
I believe that section 102 does protect, 
as the gentleman from Ohio has said 
and as agreed to by the gentleman from 
Minnesota, so that there is adequate pro- 
tection in this bill against the adminis- 
tration getting into an undeclared war 
without action or consent of Congress. 

I would like to comment on the origi- 
nal amendment, and I want to separate 
myself from the policy that says to our 
great ally, Great Britain, that if you join 
a Locarno-type treaty, we will cut off aid 
under this bill. To me that is a wrong 
use of money power. That is using dol- 
lar diplomacy. If this Congress in its 
great wisdom, and this House, believes 
that we should have a sense motion, I 
believe that it should be put as a sepa- 
rate sense motion as to what we believe 
and not use the weapon of money to 
force a willing ally to change the posi- 
tion that she thinks might be wise in the 
guidance of her own foreign affairs. We 
must remember in this world of ours that 
we need a society of friendly democratic 
nations. We need to speak frankly of 
our divisions, but we should not use the 
money power in any way to force a 
friendly nation to do what it otherwise 
would not do and especially as great and 
33 good an ally as Great Britain has 

n. 

So, I would separate this off if I had 
an opportunity, but cannot now. I urge 
that when we might make a sense reso- 
lution on another nation’s foreign policy 
it should be by a separate resolution and 
not in a money authorization bill. Sec- 
ondly, even though this states it is a 
sense matter, it nevertheless implies that 
no money shall be given. This is be- 
cause the amendment reads that it is the 
sense of the Congress that no part of the 
funds appropriated under this section 
shall be used on behalf of governments 
which are committed by treaty to main- 
tain Communist rule over any defined 


‘territory in Asia. That, in effect, is a 


request to the President, the Executive, 
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who has charge of the foreign policy of 
this country to cut off aid in his discre- 
tion if Great Britain enters into a Lo- 
carno-type treaty with any other nation 
about Asia. I respectfully request, and 
ask the House in its judgment later to 
consider, when the bill comes up to con- 
ference, to make a change in this pro- 
vision so that it does not in any way 
reflect on this ally of ours, Great Britain. 

The CEAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Harrison] to the 
Vorys amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Vorys]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do this for the pur- 
pose of asking a few questions of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys]. I note 
the language it is the sense of the Con- 
gress that no part of the funds appro- 
priated under this section shall be used” 
and so forth. I am wondering why the 
words “it is the sense of the Congress 
that” are necessary. Why should we not 
Say definitely no part of the funds ap- 
propriated under this section shall be 
used on behalf of governments which are 
committed by treaty to maintain Com- 
munist rule over any defined territory of 
Asia? Why do we not hit it head-on. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman is addressing the question to 
me, it seems to me that this formula is 
appropriate in this instance whereas, due 
to the history of the Richards amend- 
ment, it is inappropriate there. This is 
a field in which the situation is quite 
fluid. We have got “sense” language in 
section 106, referring to this same sit- 
uation where it says that the President 
in carrying out the provisions of section 
121, which is the Indochina section, 
“shall give the fullest assistance to the 
free peoples in that area, in their crea- 
tion of a joint organization, consistent 
with the Charter of the United Nations, 
to establish a program of self-help and 
mutual cooperation designed to develop 
their economic and social well-being, to 
safeguard basic rights and liberties, and 
to protect their security and independ- 
ence.” 

That general language has been in the 
bill as a sense resolution for 5 years. We 
have put it in with especial reference to 
it. This is pretty broad language to 
incorporate in a statute and it was felt 
by the committee that it was more ap- 
propriate, acting on this matter, where 
we had no opportunity to take it up un- 
til this morning, to have this as a sense 
proposition rather than a clear mandate. 

Here is the problem, if the gentleman 
will yield further. We are talking about 
treaties that have not yet been signed, 
treaties that are merely proposed by 
some of our dear friends from across 
the water. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Our dear friends? 
I thought they were dear friends, and I 
hope they will become dear friends again, 
but I have my doubts today, I am sorry 
to say. 

Mr. VORYS. It was felt that it might 
be well to leave the language in this form 
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perhaps while our visitors are in town 
and, as the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Fur rox] and others have sug- 
gested, it may be possible to perfect and 
polish this in the other body and in con- 
ference. But one of the things that is 
true about this is that this is the sense 
of the Congress. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman, 
of course, will admit that in opposing the 
amendment of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Javits], on which I voted 
along the lines the gentleman from Ohio 
argued, and along the lines that the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. RICH- 
ARDS] argued, that he said that “in a 
sense” did not mean much; that the 
words “it is the sense of the Congress” 
did not mean much. Using the same 
words here also may not mean much in 
the event that a nonaggression pact is 
undertaken in Soutneast Asia, such as is 
commonly known as a Locarno pact. 

Mr. VORYS,. We are against a Lo- 
carno SEATO. Any “sense” resolution 
of the Congress of the United States has 
great weight with the United States Gov- 
ernment, and I think with the world. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I will accept that 
statement. 

Mr. VORYS. The Richards amend- 
ment was devised in committee and 
after long conversations with the exec- 
utive branch. This amendment was 
devised this morning in committee. I 
understand the executive branch has no 
objection to the words in it. We feel it 
is better to leave it this way. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. McCor- 
MACK was allowed to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York, 

Mr. JAVITS. I may be of some use 
to the gentleman. I have studied this 
carefully. The difference is this, as I 
see it. There is no Locarno Treaty for 
Asia such as Mr. Eden mentioned, 
There is an EDC. You are talking 
about a treaty in being in the Richards 
amendment, and you are not talking 
about a treaty in being in this amend- 
ment. Therefore, if anything, there can 
certainly be no question here of a sense 
resolution rather than tying it down, 
because there is nothing to tie it down 
to. 

Mr. McCORMACK, I can see the 
gentleman's position. He is consistent, 
but my friend from Ohio seems to me 
somewhat inconsistent. But I am going 
to follow him again in the language of 
the amendment. I had an amendment 
here to strike out those words, but I 
realized the difficulty confronting the 
committee. I think this represents, as 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
SMITH] said, a very fine move and a 
decidedly advantageous amendment. 
But may I ask my friend this, I notice 
in the newspapers that Mr. Churchill 
when he arrived here said he was coming 
over to try to settle some family troubles. 
Is my memory correct? Does the gen- 
tleman remember that? 

Mr. VORYS. I think he said “family 
matters.” 

Mr. McCORMACE. Family matters, 
yes. Of course, in any little family the 
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main support usually has a pretty potent 
voice in family matters, does he not, the 
one who provides for the family? 

Mr. VORYS. Not in our house, 

Mr. McCORMACK. The one who 
pays the freight does not have much to 
say, does he? Does not the gentleman 
think that as we are paying the freight 
here pretty well we ought to have quite 
@ voice in any of these family matters? 

Mr. VORYS. I think so. I still be- 
lieve in the Declaration of Independence 
and cooperation. 

Mr. McCORMACK. We will leave the 
Declaration of Independence out of it 
now. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. I appreciate and approve 
the candid and courteous way with which 
the gentleman from Massachusetts has 
dealt with a very delicate matter. No 
person likes to take exception to anything 
said by such a distinguished foreign 
guest as is in our midst—one for whom 
we have such great admiration. But he 
and his foreign minister have been very 
trank, and I am sure they expect us 
to be the same. To keep the record 
Straight, it has to be said that the state- 
ment by the British Prime Minister that 
he came over here to discuss some 
“family matters” was to say the least 
unfortunate. It could have only the 
most mischievous effects on people who 
live east of Suez. The single biggest 
handicap and liability which the United 
States has in Asia—and I speak care- 
fully—is that it generally is too closely 
allied, or appears to the Asians to be too 
closely allied, with the European colonial 
powers. 

The heart of our President’s foreign- 
policy problem is this: How to hold to- 
gether our alliance with the countries of 
Western Europe and at the same time to 
prevent their giving East Asia away, or 
losing our influence in Asia through be- 
ing identified in Asian minds with British 
and French policies. This is a tough one 
but we have to do both. 

When Mr. Churchill gives the im- 
pression that the British and we are all 
just parts of one special family, it is made 
to order for the Kremlin. That is what 
the people in the Far East largely believe, 
that when the chips are down the United 
States will always stand with France and 
England, in a white man’s club, even at 
the expense of the peoples east of Suez. 

Therefore, and I say this not in criti- 
cism of our British guests but in defense 
of my own country’s interests, I think the 
United States and the Congress must 
disassociate themselves most emphati- 
cally from the notion that we have pecu- 
liar ties or obligations or attachments to 
our Anglo-Saxon forebears, proud as we 
are of that ancestry. We do not belong 
to any other family than the human 
family. We are concerned for the free- 
dom of all people. And this bill’s pur- 
pose is to help all people who are fighting 
for freedom wherever they are or what- 
ever their color or tongue. 

We support England and France in 
Europe not because they are England 


and France, or because they are of the 
Same race as we, but because they are 
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trying to remain free. We do not sup- 
port their empires and some of their 
policies in Asia. We stand beside and 
support all people there who are trying 
to become or to remain free. 

If the United States could just get it 
‘through to the whole world that our 
policy is everlastingly to support the 
efforts of people everywhere to be free 
regardless of their race or language or 
their ethnical background or otherwise, 
the effect would be electrifying. 

The people of the world are still wait- 
ing hopefully, and almost desperately, 
to hear this great Republic say in word 
and deed, “We stand as we did at our 
own beginning, against any effort by 
anybody to impose his will upon other 
people.” 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
am supporting this bill. I always have 
been a supporter of past legislation. I 
realize the situation. But to any of my 
friends who might be uncertain and who 
might ask themselves the question: Why 
should we do this? Let me suggest that 
they ask themselves an additional ques- 
tion, namely: Suppose we do not do this? 
What then? What about the other side? 
Of course, there are calculated risks, but 
on the other hand it is best to refer to 
these unnecessary gratuitous observa- 
tions because it is constructive and it is 
for the benefit of those who say they are 
our friends, and certainly we have shown 
our friendship for them. 

Mr. Chairman, from a constructive 
angle, I want also to state I resented very 
much Eden’s speech in Commons. I 
thought it was intemperate before com- 
ing over to America to engage in a high 
conference with the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of State 
to make publicly and officially the state- 
ment he did. The President is my Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State is my 
Secretary of State. They may be Re- 
publican by politics and I might criticize 
them, but I am not going to stand for 
criticism of them from abroad—not 
criticism of that kind. When they are 
coming over for high policy meetings, I 
thought it was somewhat contemptuous 
for such a statement to be made where 
it was made. These are my observations 
and they are made so that they might 
have the benefit of the views of one who 
has always supported this legislation, 
and one who has supported this kind of 
legislation because I consider it to be 
in the national interest of the United 
States. It happens also to be in the 
national interest of other countries who 
want to be free from the domination of 
communism. I think in making these 
frank observations, I am doing good not 
only for ourselves but for some of our 
friends of yesterday who protest their 
friendship, but whose actions seem to 
indicate a parting of the ways. I am 
very much concerned over the meeting 
of Nehru and Chou, and their entering 
into a nonaggression pact. I am won- 
dering if Churchill and Eden knew that 
Nehru was going to meet with Chou. It 
would be a strange thing if they did not 
know. I am wondering if Churchill and 
Eden made a deal with France and Red 
China at Geneva. Those are things that 
enter my mind looking at it in my own 
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way and because I have the national 
interest of my own country at heart. So 
in voting for this bill, I want to make 
these observations so that they will know 
that these are some of the questions 
which are in the minds of some Members 
of Congress, and also in the minds of 
some Americans. Friendship is a two- 
way street, not a one-way street. Eng- 
land has recognized Red China. We 
have not. Do they expect us to enter 
into a Locarno agreement, so-called, 
which would mean at least a de facto 
recognition of Red China? They might 
not have difficulty in making such an 
agreement, but we would because we 
have not recognized Red China. Further- 
more, there is an additional question. 
Suppose you enter into a nonaggression 
pact? It is supposed to be upon the 
basis of friendship and in the very next 
few days enter into a Southeastern Asia 
Defense Agreement, which is the oppo- 
site of the nonaggression pact; is it not? 
In other words, you make a nonaggres- 
sion pact and then the very next step, 
make a defense pact saying that if one 
of the parties to the nonaggression pact 
violates it, we would go to the defense 
of the country members of a defense 
pact. Both seem to me to be inconsist- 
ent with one another. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Vorys]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that Prime 
Minister Churchill and Eden in coming 
to this country, came in a spirit of friend- 
ship and confidence. When they class 
themselves as part of the family in visit- 
ing us, I accept their friendly statement. 
I believe they do think they are part of 
the family of free nations and of free 
people. I feel further that while they 
are guests in this country, there are 
many of us, and I am one of those people 
specifically, who are glad to have them 
here and really glad to have discussions 
on a friendly basis of confidence. 

Whether or not the conferees have 
come up with an agreement, at least they 
have talked as free and independent peo- 
ple. There is a knowledge of the basis 
upon which our two great nations and 
their peoples are acting. Such frank dis- 
cussion and friendly visit reaps a real 
benefit. We should thank Mr. Churchill 
and Mr. Eden for their friendly interest 
and courtesy in coming so far to talk over 
our mutual serious problems with us. 

I would further state that I am one 
of those who does not want the power 
of money used on our friends and allies 
as a club or a whip. I think we can 
move along by basic principles and co- 
operation instead of using an authoriza- 
tion bill of this type, to insert a smear 
amendment without even stating the 
basis or reasons for it. 

In conclusion, surely we have our 
troubles with our allies. They have 
their troubles with us, too. We have 
friends and relatives and employees who 
do not always do right. 

We free nations have our disagree- 
ments, but we should not let those dis- 
agreements divide these long friend- 
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ships, because it is our security and our 
freedom that are at stake, and we must 
bear the burden of it. 

A good thing about Congress is this, 
that you have to stand here and justify 
yourself. You have to do it on your own 
feet and say what you think. If any- 
thing, I admire the British for saying 
what they think ahead of time, when 
they are considering or are about to do 
something, which would affect our 
United States position and policy. So 
on this amendment we are guessing that 
they might go into a Locarno-type 
treaty in the Orient. We do not know 
about it. But we are saying by this 
amendment that if they should, it is 
the sense of Congress that we might 
take the money away. 

For me, I want to welcome Churchill 
and Eden. I hope they come back again 
and I hope that in future years I may 
be able to stand side by side with the 
British people and the Italian people 
and the French people and the German 
people, about whom this debate has been 
had today. Some of us have to state 
these basic positions. It may not be 
popular, but we are standing with these 
people and we mean it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment which 
is at the desk, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Harrison of 
Virginia: 

On page 13, line 17, after “President”, 
strike out the remainder of line 17 and all 
of lines 18 through line 24, and the word 
“addition” in line 25. 

And on page 14, line 7, after the word 
1955“, strike out the balance of line 7 and 
all of line 8. 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, the purpose of this amend- 
ment is to strike out the authorization 
of $800 million for Indochina. This 
bill, as reported by the committee, in 
reauthorizations and in new money, pro- 
vides for Indochina $2,200,000,000. The 
effect of this amendment would be to 
reduce that to $1,400,000,000. 

Mr. Chairman, when we speak of flex- 
ibility, of which we have heard a great 
deal today, we should recognize that 
never before in any of this sort of legis- 
lation has such absolute power, such 
flexibility, been given to the executive 
branch as in this provision dealing with 
Indochina. It has always been the cus- 
tom, and the proper custom, for the 
executive to come forward and justify 
what it intended to do with funds asked 
of this Congress to be authorized. In 
this case the executive did that by evi- 
dence in support of the Navarre plan. 
It supported it with tables, charts, and 
testimony. All of that is now defunct, 
and this proposal is now, without any 
evidence to support it—it says that 
sometime, someday, we are going to 
formulate a policy in Indochina, and 
the Congress gives the money in ad- 
vance in approval of it. I think that is 
bad policy to surrender the power of 
this Congress over the purse and over 
appropriations. 
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I listened with a great deal of interest 
a moment ago to the splendid statement 
in support of the President of the United 
States made by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack], I 
subscribe to that. I agree with that. Of 
course, the payoff of that is that Vice 
President Nixon made his speech on last 
Saturday night. I have not forgotten 
the insolent effrontery of the Governor 
of New York when he referred to the 
words “Democrat” and “treason” as be- 
ing synonymous. I approve of not 
countering that with similar unjustified 
statements. On the other hand, I am 
not going back to my people and plead 
guilty to the charge of granting to the 
bureaucrats in the State Department 
and the Pentagon: “We have such con- 
fidence in you that we give you $2,200,- 
000,000 without any accounting what- 
soever.” 

I cannot say, “Go ahead and do what 
you want to do with it; we have confi- 
dence in you and do not want any ac- 
counting on your part.” I cannot give 
that kind of support. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the remarks of our 
friend the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Harrison], of course, strike a responsive 
note in everyone’s heart. It would be so 
nice if we could do the sort of thing he 
proposes. 

He is perfectly right, that a situation 
might develop in southeast Asia where 
not a cent of this new money would be 
used; but that would be an almost unbe- 
lievable catastrophe for the United 
States, for it would be because that whole 
area had gone over to the enemy; and its 
manpower, and its resources, and its stra- 
tegic bases for Russian submarines on 
the Indian Ocean and in the southwest 
Pacific would all be in the hands of the 
forces that are dedicated to our destruc- 
tion. 

This authorization was voted last year 
to be used just in Indochina—or the 
Associated States, as they ought to be 
called now, because they are no longer 
1 French colony but 3 independent coun- 
tries, Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. 
Everybody knows the unfavorable de- 
velopments in Vietnam and in fact in 
that whole portion of the world and rec- 
ognizes that things could get steadily 
worse for a time. Anyone who looks at 
the map must realize why that very fact 
means this year we need to authorize the 
appropriation to be available on a flexible 
basis for the defense of the whole area, 
to use in whatever ways and places will 
be most effective. 

Surely, the loss of one engagement, 
even though it be a very important en- 
gagement, does not mean that we are go- 
ing to follow the advice of some who seem 
to be suggesting that we should scuttle 
and run or surrender to the enemy. We 
have got to find effective ways to build 
strength in that part of the world. The 
purpose of the funds is to hold in the free 
world as much as possible of southeast 
Asia and the western Pacific. That in- 
cludes the Philippines and Japan, in case 
anyone has forgotten. 


our position of neutralism.” 
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I hope that the members of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole have examined the 
figures on page 18 of our committee re- 
port where the populations of these vari- 
ous Far Eastern countries is outlined 
in detail. What do the figures there 
mean? They mean that the thing the 
Communist world already has most of is 
boys; the thing the free world has fewest 
of is boys. Are we going to turn over to 
the other side pretty nearly one-third of 
the people of the world—potential pro- 
ducers and consumers, but also potential 
soldiers—by telling them in advance by 
the action proposed here today that since 
things look bad, we are going to quit? 
We wish the situation might have been 
different but since it seems to be going 
from bad to worse, we intend to with- 
draw our support. On the contrary, I 
think we must make every effort to save 
as much as possible of that part of the 
world. 

For many long years I have warned on 
every possible occasion about the serious- 
ness of the Communist expansion in 
China, Korea, and southeast Asia. But 
there is no reason for those who would 
not pay attention then, to become 
panicky now. 

I am not as pessimistic about that part 
of the world as some are who until a 
few months ago refused to be as alarmed 
as the facts deserved. If we would just 
get it over to the people in Asia that they 
can count on Uncle Sam, I think you 
would quickly find far greater strength 
there than you witness today. 

When we were in Burma last fall we 
talked with a member of the govern- 
ment, a very intelligent and alert young 
Official, who said: “You folks do not like 
He volun- 
teered the observation. We would have 
got around to the subject sooner or later 
and asked him about it, but he brought 
it up himself. He said: “We have an 
800-mile border with Communist China. 
We have 19 million people, Communist 
China has 450 million. We have an 
army of a few hundred thousand; Com- 
munist China has 4% million. How,” he 
asked, “can you expect us to stand up 
and defy Communist China right across 
the border when some of your allies half 
way around the world insist that you 
accept Communist China? We cannot 
resist them, if the West is going to em- 
brace them.” 

I did not have any good answer. 

One reason some of those countries are 
weakening today is because they are not 
sure of us; and the gentleman’s amend- 
ment if passed would indicate that there 
is reason not to be sure of us. 

I came back from two trips to Asia last 
year with about five main impressions. 

First. Many of the people living there 
are more keenly aware of the nature of 
communism and its objectives than 
many here are. 

Second. They are afraid of it, because 
they know it will destroy the newly won 
independence for which they fought for 
scores, even hundreds of years. They do 
not want to lose it. 

Third. They want to be on our side be- 
cause they know that offers their best 
hope to retain their precious freedom, 

Fourth. With the exception of the Phil- 
ippines, in every one of those countries 
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we found a haunting anxiety, or at least 
uncertainty, as to the clarity and the 
constancy of American purpose and 
American policy. They are afraid that 
we will go to some conference, and Molo- 
tov or Chou will make a big proposal 
that looks like a “settlement” and prom- 
ises to give peace and security to us in 
the West; and that we will buy it, no 
matter what it does to them. 

Fifth. They know that we in the West 
have the power, but they also know we 
do not as yet have the will and the 
unity. They know the Communists have 
the will; they do not as yet have the 
power. Probably this whole world 
struggle depends on who gets first both 
the will and the power. 

Mr. Chairman, unless we want to com- 
mit suicide, we cannot in my opinion, 
adopt these proposed gestures which 
would not save money, but would weak- 
en our allies, weaken our security, and 
thus cost us more money for our own 
defenses. Much of Asia will crumble 
once it becomes convinced the Commu- 
nists are going to win. We must not 
take any action that would justifiably 
give the impression that we are resigned 
to the continued successful advance of 
the Communists. That would be the 
way to war, not to peace. 

I hope the gentleman’s amendment 
will be defeated. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall oppose the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
gentleman, a member of the committee, 
not because I feel that the dollars and 
cents involved in this section will solve 
the tremendous and continuing difficul- 
ties and problems that are the lot of the 
free nations of the world attempting to 
stem Communist aggression in Indo- 
china and elsewhere. I think that in 
light of the criticism and implied criti- 
cism that has been directed at some of 
those with whom we are allied, perhaps 
a word should be said at this point in 
debate, in the way of a word of praise, 
a word of understanding, a word of en- 
couragement, to one of the nations with 
whom we are allied that has had the 
temerity and the intestinal fortitude to 
stand up and face the Russian bear un- 
afraid. Some of our other allies, some of 
those who appear to live in fear and 
trembling for what tomorrow may bring, 
could well look to Turkey as an example 
of not only how to stand up and be proud 
and sovereign in one’s own right but how 
to utilize wisely and well the aid that has 
been furnished in such tremendous sums 
by this Nation. 

The gentleman from Minnesota has 
spoken of the fears of the peoples of 
many nations in southeast Asia. Those 
concerns and those fears are shared in 
large part by the American people. It 
is a matter of concern to all Americans 
whether or not southeast Asia can be 
saved from Communist aggression. It is 
my personal feeling that under the con- 
ditions presently existing it is a most dif- 
ficult, if not an entirely impossible, sit- 
uation. I cannot conceive that the peo- 
ples of Vietnam, the peoples of Laos and 
Cambodia, are willing to exchange the 
aggression of the Soviet Union, of Red 
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China, the international aggression of. 


communism, for a continued colonial 
status under a European power. Itseems 
that one of the conditions precedent to 
any successful defense of southeast Asia 
is the complete and unqualified inde- 
pendence of those nations. Freemen, 
fighting for their own freedom upon the 
soil of their homelands, are more likely to 
strike substantial blows than those who 
strive only to retain an uncertain status 
halfway between slavery and liberty. 

Secondly, it seems to me there can be 
no good purpose served in that part of 
the world unless those free nations that 
still remain unfettered are willing to 
band together on their own initiative, 
first of all, and then present to us and 
to the other allies a plan of action which 
will be developed by them themselves 
and brought forward. We have tried to 
draft here in Washington in the execu- 
tive and in the legislative branches blue- 
prints for the defense of the world, and 
I must say that all of those blueprints, 
when they are reduced to terms of effec- 
tive support for our efforts, show pretty 
much on the debit side of the ledger. 
We have not bought any friendship with 
the hundred-and-some-odd-million dol- 
lars we have spent. 

Third, in relation to Indochina, a 
question which was asked of me a great 
many times during my recent visit to my 
district in California was “What thought 
is being given to the utilization of the 
divisions of Chiang Kai-shek on For- 
mosa”? Those are the divisions which 
General Van Fleet paid the high com- 
pliment to by saying of them that they 
were among the best he ever reviewed. 
These troops, in truth and in fact, are 
immobilized in Formosa and of no use 
to the Eastern World, the Western 
World, or anybody else. I hope that 
some consideration is being given to put- 
ting that force to effective use. 

As one individual member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, I submit that 
those three points, the matter of the mu- 
tual-assistance pact in southeast Asia, 
the matter of the independence of those 
nations who are expected to carry the 
fight for southeast Asia, and the utili- 
zation of forces that are readily avail- 
able in that part of the world, the util- 
ization of which forces could blunt in 
large part the Communist propaganda 
that this is a war between the white 
man and the yellow man—these things, 
I think, are deserving of serious con- 
sideration. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, after listening to this 
debate for 2 days there comes to my mind 
certain impressions, and I think that 
now is as good a time as any to express 
them in view of the fact that on tomor- 
row or the next day we will have before 
us a bill which affects the economy of 
this great Nation of ours more than any 
other considered or passed this session. 
I refer to the Hope bill coming out of 
the Committee on Agriculture, the so- 
called one-package farm bill. I heard 
over the airwaves last night considerable 
oratory, having for its mistaken purpose 
the building up of pressure upon us in 
behalf of Mr. Benson’s flexible price sup- 
port program. I term it “mistaken” be- 
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cause Mr. Benson's program, if adopted, 
would depress farm income and bring to 
our doors the beginning of another de- 
pression. Mr. Benson and his supporters 
cry out to heaven against the cost of our 
price support program. Yet, here in this 
one foreign aid bill we have three times 
the amount for foreigners than the total 
net realized loss of the price support pro- 
gram during the 20 years have amounted 
to. As the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brown] so aptly said yesterday, it is time 
to begin to reappraise our line of think- 
ing upon all of these important matters. 
It is time, perhaps, to consider whether 
we could not knock off $400 million, at 
least, of this authorization and on the 
other hand be a little liberal to our own 
farmers in helping to maintain the price 
level of our own economy. Drop the 
price level on our basic farm commodi- 
ties and you will cut down by $4 billion 
the purchasing power of agriculture. Do 
you not think it is about time to do a little 
serious thinking along that line? Is the 
prosperity of our own people not more 
important than many things in this bill? 
Is it not more important to see to it that 
our great dairy industry in America will 
be able to produce sufficient milk for the 
children of generations to come by giving 
the farmers an incentive through a fair 
price for that which he produces through 
long hours of labor? Is it not more im- 
portant to do that? Or shall we dump 
$85 million for example into India alone, 
in just one item here in the bill before us, 
an item under the heading “Development 
Assistance.” What do we propose to do 
with this $85 million? 

By the way, I want to say to you that 
my subcommittee had an hour's con- 
ference with a very fine gentleman, the 
head of the Indian Government, Mr. 
Nehru, last October. But, never once 
during that hour’s conference did Mr. 
Nehru even express a semblance of grati- 
tude for the $200 million that we have 
donated to that country in foreign aid 
in the last 3 years. It made me stop and 
think. Yet we have another $85 million 
here for such things as what? Deep wells 
for irrigation, railroad rolling stock, a 
fertilizer plant, transmission lines, a 
dam to avert flood danger. Yet we had 
a $10 million flood damage just the other 
day in the great State of Iowa. Has the 
Congress done anything about that? 

Yes, here is an item of $5 million for 
the transmission and distribution of 
electric power. And yet, the other day, 
Nebraska was denied, by the conferees 
on the Interior Department bill, an item 
for the building of a transmission line to 
take Missouri River power into that 
State; and my own transmission line 
leading into Minnesota from the same 
river cannot be completed into its logical 
loop arrangement because of the cost. 

When last fall I saw this program of 
2,650 deep wells coming into being in 
India at a cost of $8,000 each to the tax- 
payers of the United States, those same 
deep wells each bringing into being 700 
or 800 acres of top cotton production, to 
take away much of our own market in 
the Orient, it set me to thinking whether 
or not the Congress was being foolishly 
generous toward people abroad, and 
whether the Congress should not be 
thinking a little bit more of our own 
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people. Perhaps it is not so glamorous 
to help our own. I did see much in 
India which was good. 

I saw there the wonderful work being 
done under the point 4 program, the 
program of technical cooperation. We 
show them how to live in decency ana 
cleanliness. We teach junior county 
agents, who in turn teach their own peo- 
ple. That is fine work. I am for that. 
But I am not for sinking 2,650 deep wells 
to help them increase production to a 
point where we will lose our cotton mar- 
kets. I am not for that kind of foolish- 
ness. I am not for the sort of foolish- 
ness that will give them $5 million for a 
transmission line when Nebraska and 
Minnesota cannot get what they need. 
Let us give to these people our “know- 
how,” but let us not be extravagant and 
spend millions of dollars for production 
of competing goods—yes, millions of 
dollars we must first borrow and add to 
our $275 billion debt. Even now Con- 
gress must raise our debt limit. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for an additional 2 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. IS there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. As a 
member of the subcommittee on appro- 
priations, which will later bring in the 
appropriation bill under this authoriza- 
tion act, I hope to be instrumental in 
cutting out about $400 million from this 
bill and utilizing that $400 million in- 
stead to hold price supports beneath the 
basic commodities of this great Nation 
of ours, the farm commodities which are 
the basis of cur economy; the farm com- 
modities which determine whether or 
not your people in the cities are going to 
have enough to eat and jobs for your 
people. If you crush down the prices 
of those farm commodities, as Secretary 
Benson would like you to do, and go into 
flexible price supports, you will see what 
will happen to our economy. Why must 
we gamble with our own financial se- 
curity? 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. I think the gentle- 
man should clarify a statement that he 
has made. He said that the Prime Min- 
ister of India, Mr. Nehru, did not express 
appreciation of the help that he got from 
us. Mr. Nehru did express some appre- 
ciation because, when our planes were 
on a mission of mercy to help the garri- 
son at Dien Bien Phu in Indochina, he 
made those planes fly an extra 1,500 
miles out of the way. 

Also, on yesterday, while this bill pro- 
vides more help for him, he had a meet- 
ing with the Premier of Red China, gang- 
ing up against us. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I repeat 
that in the conference that Mr. JENSEN, 
of Iowa, Mr. Hunter, of California, and 
I had with Mr. Nehru, lasting some 55 
minutes, not once did he suggest in my 
hearing any gratitude for the $200 mil- 
lion that we have poured into India in 
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3 years. Ithink the time has come when 
we should be blunt. I think the time has 
come to give a little bit of this largess, 
if you will, to some of our own people. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. DIES. Does not the gentleman 
realize that he is preaching a very rev- 
olutionary doctrine when he suggests 
that if we have got anything to give 
away that we ought to give it away here? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Revolu- 
tionary or not, I hope the Congress will 
follow my suggestion and remove from 
this bill any item which is not strictly a 
defense item, or which is not technical 
cooperation. I cannot vote for a bill of 
this magnitude. There is nearly $1 bil- 
lion too much in it. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

DOMESTIC BENEFITS DERIVED FROM MUTUAL 

SECURITY PROGRAM 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
many times when we consider the mu- 
tual-security program authorizing huge 
sums to assist foreign countries in the 
mutual-defense effort we are prone to 
think of them as giveaway programs 
which in turn do not benefit the United 
States. The justification for the mu- 
tual-security program rests on its con- 
tribution to the security and well-being 
of the United States in carrying out im- 
portant elements of United States for- 
eign policy. Reference to the justifica- 
tion in these terms, however, allows to 
pass unnoticed the benefits which many 
United States citizens—workers, farm- 
ers, manufacturers, and others—can see 
and feel from day to day in measurable 
form. As part of the whole picture these 
benefits should be borne in mind. They 
accrue immediately from dollars spent 
under the program in the United States, 
and accrue ultimately from dollars spent 
overseas, since virtually all dollars must 
eventually find their way back to be 
spent in the United States. Benefits to 
the following groups within the United 
States are illustrative: 

First. Farmers: 

(a) Farmers are benefited by the ex- 
tensive purchases of United States agri- 
cultural commodities for use in the pro- 
gram. These purchases totaled over 
$535 million in fiscal year 1953 and the 
first 8 months of fiscal year 1954, and 
an additional $228 million in agricul- 
tural surplus has been purchased or con- 
tracted for fiscal year 1954 with section 
550 funds. Even greater purchases are 
anticipated in fiscal year 1955. 

(b) Farmers are benefited by the 
opening of new markets as the economic 
development of foreign countries in- 
creases standards of living and per 
capita food consumption. 

Second. Manufacturers: 

(a) Manufacturers of civilian items 
ranging from bulldozers to needles, and 
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their employees, are benefited by pur- 
chases of hundreds of millions of dollars’ 
worth of civilian products annually. 
As an example of the scope of these pur- 
chases, during fiscal year 1953 and the 
first 7 months of fiscal year 1954 over 
$720 million of paid shipments for such 
items were financed by FOA from the 
United States and its possessions. 

(b) Manufacturers of items for mili- 
tary use and their employees are bene- 
fited by the purchase of billions of dol- 
lars’ worth of their equipment for de- 
livery to foreign countries. 

(c) Manufacturers of farm machin- 
ery and their employees are benefited by 
increased sales as technical cooperation 
programs train people in underdevel- 
oped countries in the use and advantages 
of United States plows, tractors, and 
other modern implements. For ex- 
ample, since the technical cooperation 
farm machinery program began in Peru 
10 years ago, tractor sales in Peru by pri- 
vate United States firms have increased 
from $453,000 to $5,700,000. They are 
benefited also by irrigation projects 
which increase the amount of arable 
land, creating a need for efficient mod- 
ern equipment. 

(d) The same principle applies to 
other types of equipment and material 
used in technical cooperation and devel- 
opment assistance programs. An illus- 
tration of the relationship between these 
programs and sales by private United 
States manufacturers is the 800-percent 
increase in the annual sale of United 
States pharmaceutical products in Latin 
America since the technical cooperation 
health program began there 12 years 
ago. As the standard of living of these 
countries increases, the demand for 
United States products and the purchas- 
ing power to secure such products 
increases. 

Third. Small-business owners: The 
owners of small businesses are benefited 
by increased business opportunities aris- 
ing from the activities in the Office of 
Small Business, FOA, including: 

(a) Distribution overseas of 60,000 
copies of a special directory listing 15,000 
United States manufacturers. 

(b) Placing United States firms in 
contact with foreign firms seeking busi- 
ness contracts, and 

(c) Supplying United States firms 
with advance information about con- 
tracts which are to be financed by FOA. 

Fourth. Investors: United States in- 
vestors are benefited by increased over- 
seas investment possibilities. The In- 
vestment Guaranty Program insures 
overseas investments against the non- 
business risks of expropriation and non- 
convertibility of foreign currency. Over 
$45 million in private overseas invest- 
ments have already been guaranteed, 
with 50 applications for convertibility 
guaranties of about $60 million pending, 
and 27 applications for expropriation 
guaranties of about $30 million pending. 

Fifth. Church groups and voluntary 


relief agencies: Many church groups and 
other organizations which ship articles 
of relief—clothing, food, medicine, and 
so forth—to overseas destinations are 
benefited by the provision of shipping 
facilities without cost to destinations 
throughout the world. Over 120 million 
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pounds of relief supplies valued at $43 
million have been shipped without cost 
as of March 31, 1954. 

Sixth. Engineering firms: Engineering 
firms have entered into industrial con- 
tracts as part of programs financed by 
the Foreign Operations Administration 
of a value of over $60 million during the 
past 6 years. 

Seventh. Universities and colleges: 
Twenty-five universities and colleges 
within the United States are participat- 
ing, as of May 15, 1954, in 35 contracts of 
a value of $10,619,038 with foreign col- 
leges and universities as part of pro- 
grams financed by the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration. In fiscal year 1955 
it is anticipated that approximately 50 
new contracts will be entered of a value 
of about $15 million. 

I was one of the sponsors of the provi- 
sion in this bill, under section 103 (c) 
which limits the procurement of mate- 
rials outside the United States when it 
has an adverse effect on the economy of 
this country. The purpose of this pro- 
vision is to prevent unfair competition 
with production in this country, and give 
an egual opportunity to procure the 
same items here, especially from dis- 
tressed labor areas such as those that 
have been placed in group 4 by our Labor 
Department. 

I helped sponsor the provision in this 
bill which would dispose of $500 million 
agricultural surplus products abroad. 
This should be of great benefit to the 
farmers. 

I supported the provisions in this bill 
which are designed to be of assistance to 
small business in helping them secure 
their share of defense contracts. 

I also offered an amendment in com- 
mittee which would have prohibited the 
use of our troops in Indochina for com- 
bat duty unless there has been previous 
approval by the Congress. The adoption 
of such an amendment, I believe, has 
been taken care of by section 102 of this 
bill. The report—page 11—bears out 
that fact: 


This section makes clear that United 
States military personnel can be assigned 
to foreign nations solely for noncombatant 
duty, including the furnishing of training 
and advice. This language is included to 
give reassurance that military assistance au- 
thorized in this bill does not include par- 
ticipation by United States forces in combat. 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. VORYS. If the gentleman will 
yield, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that all debate on this amend- 
ment and all amendments thereto close 
in 10 minutes, including the time al- 
lotted to the gentleman from Virginia. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
taken this time because I want to make 
an inquiry of the chairman of the com- 
mittee. On page 21 of the committee 
report there appears a tabulation of off- 
shore procurement. It shows that for 
the fiscal year 1954 there was $56 mil- 
lion for the offshore procurement of 
ships. The table below indicates it is 
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tentatively planned to procure $28 mil- 
lion worth of ships offshore for the next 
fiscal year. Presumably that amount of 
money is in this bill. Can the gentle- 
man tell me whether I am reading this 
proposition correctly? 

Mr. VORYS. For offshore procure- 
ment of ships? 

Mr. HARDY. That is correct. 

Mr. VORYS. That is all I know of. 
These are coastwise ships. I think, 
though, there are some vessels for Korea 
mentioned in another part of the bill. 

Mr. HARDY. I would like to know 
first of all whether the committee has 
any fixed position that we must procure 
these valuable ships offshore at a time 
when our own shipbuilding industry is 
in such bad condition? . 

Mr. VORYS. The committee attempt- 
ed to put language in section 103 which 
would limit offshore procurement. That 
is on page 4 of the bill, line 9 to the 
bottom of the page and onto the next 
page. All of section 103 (c) has to do 
with limitations on offshore procure- 
ment, that I think would have an effect 
on the shipbuilding industry. 

Mr. HARDY. I thank the gentleman 
for calling that to my attention. I have 
read that provision, but I still note it is 
tentatively planned to procure $28 mil- 
lion worth of ships overseas at a time 
when they are building more ships than 
we are and their shipbuilding industry 
is in a healthier condition than ours. 
It makes me a little sick when I see one 
of the great navy yards of this country, 
located in my district, that in World War 
II employed 45,000 people to keep our 
Navy ships building and in fighting con- 
dition, reduced now to 13,000, which is 
a little more than 20 percent below the 
peak which it occupied during Korea, 
not during World War II but during 
Korea. Where can these people go? 
There is no other industry to accommo- 
date them. Their skills and know-how 
are going to be dissipated. 

What is the answer we get from the 
Navy? The Navy says we are trying to 
carry on all of the shipbuilding industry 
in the United States. There is no mer- 
chant shipbuilding. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. If the gentleman can 
straighten this out for me, I would be 
happy to yield, but if we spend 1 dime 
of this $28 million for offshore procure- 
ment of ships when our industry is in 
such poor condition, it is awfully poor 
judgment, in my book. 
Mr. DEVEREUX. I would like to join 
with the gentleman from Virginia in 
the statement he is making. I think it 
should be brought to the attention of 
this committee so far as offshore pro- 
curement of offshore vessels is con- 
cerned that what we are doing is bolster- 
ing up the yards abroad, which are much 
more vulnerable than our yards, which 
we are allowing to go by the wayside. 

b Mr. HARDY. I thank the gentleman. 
‘That is not only true, but the truth of 
the matter is we are weakening our own 
productive capacity to the point that if 
we are attacked any time soon we will 
be vulnerable. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HARDY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Yesterday, during gen- 
eral debate, I called attention to the mil- 
lions in this bill for more offshore pro- 
curement. I am glad to see the gentle- 
man from Virginia get up here this aft- 
ernoon as one of the first on the floor of 
the House to speak out against this 
business of gutting American industry 
and especially labor. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. On page 310 is the de- 
scription of these vessels. I read from 
the testimony of Mr. Tracy Voorhees, 
Director of Offshore Procurement, De- 
partment of Defense: 

The new ship construction consists of two 
destroyer escorts which for special military 
. the Navy desires to purchase in 

y. 


Note it is for special military reasons. 

Mr. HARDY. If that is the case, I am 
going to ask the Navy for those reasons. 

Mr. JUDD. The gentleman ought to 
do that. 

The balance consists of inshore mine- 
sweepers—small vessels of a type produced 
only in Europe—and one net tender. There 
is a great advantage in such purchases in 
what the Navy designates as the user-build- 
er principle. Under this, where practicable, 
the nation for which the ship is intended 
will build it. 


Mr. HARDY. Does the gentleman un- 
derstand that testimony to mean we can- 
not build those ships in this country? 

Mr. JUDD. It says that type of ship 
is not being built in this country; they 
are being built at this time only in the 
parts of Europe where they are to be 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Von xs]. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, let us 
get our minds back on the Harrison 
amendment. This amendment would 
effectively paralyze the plans and policy 
which our Government is formulating in 
the fluid and critical condition in Indo- 
china and east Asia. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I would like 
to talk about this amendment. You 
have a carryover of $500 million. 

Mr. VORYS. That is right; $1,390,- 
000,000 are involved. The amendment 
would leave the carryover, but would 
strike out the new money. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. You only 
spent $175 million last year? 

Mr. VORYS. Yes, because the money 
for this year goes to the French to re- 
imburse them for expenses in their cal- 
endar year of 1954. Their budget is 
different from ours, and so based on 
what has already been done, we will be 
making payments until the spring of 
next year. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I under- 
stand that the minority views on page 2 
state that the executive branch wit- 
nesses did not give you any details. Is 
that true? 
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Mr. VORYS. That is correct. This 
was left quite fluid. 

Mr. Chairman, I now want to yield 
the remaining time to our distinguished 
majority leader, the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HALLECK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I cer- 
tainly hope this amendment does not 
prevail. Of course, we all realize the 
necessity for passing this authorization 
bill. It will subsequently be followed by 
an appropriation bill, when again we will 
have another look at all of these items. 
I do not like to vote on items such as 
this when you cannot spell out definitely . 
and distinctly exactly everything that 
you expect to do. But I have heard 
enough in the last few weeks and months 
to convince me that this situation in 
southeast Asia and in the western Pa- 
cific, as it has developed, is of such vital 
interest to the national defense of this 
country and to our security and welfare 
that it would be a terrible mistake to 
strike out this money. 

As the gentleman from Ohio has said, 
the situation there is fluid. It changes 
from day today. Under that sort of cir- 
cumstance, no one is in a position to say 
at this moment just where this money 
would be used. All of us hope that part 
of Indochina af least can be saved. But 
whatever happens in Indochina, there 
are other great sections in that part of 
the world involved which, if they should 
fall, could well seriously threaten and 
would seriously threaten the security of 
our country. Certainly this is no time 
for us to back off. This is no time for 
us to evidence an abandonment of inter- 
est in that area of the world. I am 
afraid that the adoption of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia would be exactly in that direction. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield. 

Mr. RICHARDS. I wholeheartedly 
agree with the statement just made by 
the distinguished majority leader. Con- 
ditions are such in Asia and in the Pa- 
cific area at this time that it would be 
very unwise not to provide this money 
and it would be very unwise if we did 
not also provide the flexibility which is 
so necessary to meet any situation which 
might arise there. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, may I 
say this particular item and the broad 
authority given to the President was dis- 
cussed and -agreed upon at the State 
Department at a very large bipartisan 
meeting. Now I do not mean to say 
for a minute that any such bipartisan 
group can bind the House of Repre- 
sentatives or the Committee of the 
Whole, but this broad authorization has 
not been decided on lightly and has not 
been passed on without the fullest in- 
formation as to the difficult and danger- 
ous situation which we face. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Harrison]. 

The amendment was rejected, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 122. Production for forces support: 
There is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the President for the fiscal year 
1955, to be made available on such terms 
and conditions, including transfer of funds, 
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as he may specify, not to exceed $75 million 
for manufacture in the United Kingdom of 
military aircraft required by United King- 
dom forces for the defense of the North 
Atlantic area. In addition, unexpended bal- 
ances of appropriations made pursuant to 
section 102 of the Mutual Security Act of 
1951, as amended, are hereby authorized to 
be continued available for their original 
purposes through June 30, 1955, and the un- 
expended balance of the appropriation made 
pursuant to the second clause of that section 
is authorized to be consolidated with the 
appropriation authorized by this section. 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BENTLEY: On 
page 14, line b. strike out all of section 122, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 122. Production for forces support: 
The unexpended balances of appropriations 
made pursuant to section 102 of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1951, as amended, are hereby 
authorized to be continued available for 
their original purposes through June 30, 
1955.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized in support of his amendment. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, this 
section which we have here is for the 
purpose of authorizing $75 million for 
the manufacture in Great Britain of 
military aircraft required by the United 
Kingdom forces. 

I have this sheet which I showed when 
I was speaking on the other amendment, 
which is a status summary of the mu- 
tual-security program, as of April 30, 
1954. Last year our dear friends and 
cousins received for this purpose for 
military aircraft from us the sum of 
$85 million. Looking on this summary 
we find as of April 30, 1954, there has 
remained of that sum, not only unex- 
pended but also unobligated, $85 mil- 
lion—the entire amount. In other 
words, the executive branch has not yet 
been able to make up its mind how to 
expend or obligate those funds. 

The amendment would reauthorize 
the unexpended amount last year, but 
would strike out any new money, which 
is $75 million. 

Ihave here a statement which the For- 
eign Operations Administration got me 
through the American Embassy in Lon- 
don when I asked the question, “How 
much assistance does the British Gov- 
ernment give to their Government air- 
craft industry?” In other words, I 
wanted to know whether this $75 million 
was for British military aircraft or 
British civil aircraft. Dr. FitzGerald 
says it is very difficult to answer my ques- 
tion because it is almost impossible to 
separate out assistance to commercial 
aircraft development from assistance to 
development of military aircraft. Quot- 
ing from this memorandum from our 
Embassy, I would like to read: 

It is virtually impossible to determine 
quantitatively the amount of British Gov- 
ernment assistance to civil aircraft develop- 
ment since the war. This is true for sev- 
eral reasons: 

As in the United States, military and civil 
research and development are inextricably 
interrelated, and a method of determining 
the amount of government assistance prop- 


erly allocable to each is not known to have 
been developed by the British. 
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The British often adapt to military use air- 
craft that have been originally developed for 
civil transport. 

All engines used by British civil aircraft 
were developed for the military under mili- 
tary development contracts. 

However, here, too, a division of the gov- 
ernment aid between the military and civil 
has never been made, so far as the Embassy 
has been able to ascertain. 


In other words, Mr. Chairman, if you 
agree to the provision of this $75 million 
of new funds for the British military air- 
craft industry, you may very welt some 
day find that you have voted for the 
subsidization of the British civilian air- 
craft industry. 

In the time remaining to me, I would 
like to ask the distinguished floor leader, 
the gentleman from Ohio, if he cares in 
his own individual capacity, not neces- 
sarily speaking as floor leader, to give 
me his own opinion as to whether this 


aid to the United Kingdom is justified 


with reference to the military aircraft— 
if he cares to do so at this time. 

Mr. VORYS. The gentleman embar- 
rasses me somewhat. Icannot speak for 
the committee viewpoint on this item 
because, as the gentleman well knows, 
since this was outside our JCS force goal 
set up for Britain, I did not feel that it 
was the kind of economic aid that was 
necessary. However, the committee 
voted otherwise. 

Mr. BENTLEY. I regret having em- 
barrassed the gentleman, but I did value 
his individual viewpoint. 

Mr. HOLT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENTLEY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLT. Would the gentleman 
please answer me as to what happened to 
the money we aliocated last year to both 
France and Britain? 

Mr. BENTLEY. In the case of France 
new money has not been requested, so 
I cannot give any details concerning it. 
But I know that, as of April 30, not a 
single penny of the British allocation has 
been spent. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. As a mat- 
ter of fact, is it not true that this is 
economic aid? 

Mr. BENTLEY. Surely; it is direct 
ee support for the United King- 

om. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to point 
out here once again—I had planned to 
wait until the appropriation bill which 
presumably will follow this bill in sup- 
port of this authorization—to make clear 
and to point out that in this bill what 
we are largely doing is underwriting our 
competitors in practically every direc- 
tion that you may look. 

I think it is wholly appropriate for 
us to pause a moment and realize just 
what is involved here in view of the farm 
bill which is to be taken up by this House 
immediately following disposition of the 
pending bill. 

Did you know that under the terms 
of this bill they have been building 2,600 
deep wells in India in order to irrigate 
land to enable them to compete with us 
for the cotton markets? 

Did you realize that under mutual se- 
curity and the preceding loans program 
that we set Italy up in the manufacture 
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of synthetic fibers at the loss of markets 
to the farmers of the United States? 

Did you realize that it is here we are 
underwriting the civilian air-manufac- 
turing facilities of the British in years 
ahead to compete with our own? 

Did you realize that by paying the bills 
of foreign countries through the years 
that we have had this program we have 
financed more soil conservation in those 
countries, 3 to 1, than we have in our 
own country? 

Did you know that by financing the 
bills of these countries that we have re- 
forested far more land in foreign coun- 
tries than we can hope to get through 
this Congress to take care of our own? 

Here is the point I want to make: In 
addition to what is in this bill, at a time 
when we have a stockpile of $104 billion 
worth of military materiel, when we 
spend $40 billion annually for national 
defense because of the dangerous inter- 
national situation, we find the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the Vice President of 
the United States on the air saying that 
we should cut back our farm production 
in this country practically to that neces- 
sary to meet domestic needs. We have 
only about $614 billion worth of so-called 
surplus commodities. Those commodi- 
ties are not surplus to world needs, nor 
actually are they surplus*to our security 
needs. Those commodities, due to the 
actions of those in Mutual Security and 
in the State Department, are not moving 
in world trade on a competitive basis. 
When offered they are offered on a pre- 
vailing price basis. That means that we 
offer at the prevailing world price; then 
when foreign countries reduce or dis- 
count theirs, we are not meeting their 
competitive price. We hold ours back. 
We therefore are merely a residual sup- 
plier. Remember the Commodity Credit 
Corporation has the authority to sell 
now—but by administrative policy the 
Corporation is prevented from doing so. 

I say to you today, Mr. Chairman, that 
when we continue through this foreign 
aid program to underwrite the competi- 
tion against the United States in every 
field throughout the world, and then by 
a trade policy limit our commodities to 
domestic consumption, and as a result 
have the administration strike at the 
program which protects American agri- 
culture, you are being awfully short- 
sighted. I think it is time, just before 
the farm bill comes up for consideration, 
to realize that in addition to the foreign 
aid you provide here, you are also, as 
Government policy, holding American 
farmers out of the markets that our peo- 
ple have enjoyed over the years. The 
policy in effect limits American agricul- 
ture to producing for the domestic mar- 
ket only. I say that does not lead to 
peace, it does not lead to security at 
home for a prosperous agriculture is the 
basis for our whole economy. 

May I point out that the commodities 
that may be provided through this bill, 
are not given to the peoples of these 
countries; they are given to incumbent 
governments which sell them to the peo- 
ple of their countries, most of whom 
think we are making a profit. If through 
this means we underwrite the existing 
factions in control of the countries of 
the world, what fix are we going to be in 
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when the outs finally do get in in those 
countries? ‘They do not differ from our 
own. Here we are running overboard to 
increase the authorization for foreign 
aid when there is more than $9 billion 
now that have not been committed and 
that have not been used. You would au- 
thorize even before they used the last 
we gave them. 

I do not have to remind you that when 
we voted for the Marshall plan, we set 
a limit of 4 years, yet years later we are 
doing the same thing, pouring out the 
natural resources of the United States to 
every country in the world so that they 
may have the markets we need. The 
same leadership that sponsors this bill 
will be here in less than 2 days asking 
you to reduce the supports on American 
agricultural products and to force re- 
ductions in production almost to normal 
needs, all at a time when this Govern- 


ment is holding our commodities off ` 


world markets at competitive prices. By 
the bill before us you will create new 
competitors. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word, 
and I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? ' 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, because of the widespread interest 
in the subject matter involved, I take 
this opportunity of advising the House 
of a statement that has just been made 
by the Atomic Energy Commission. 

The Atomic Energy Commission an- 
nounced today that it had reached a de- 
cision in the matter of Dr. J. Robert 
Oppenheimer. 

The Commission by a vote of 4 to 1 
decided that Dr. Oppenheimer should be 
denied access to restricted data. Com- 
missioners Strauss, Murray, Zuckert, and 
Campbell voted to deny clearance for 
access to restricted data, and Commis- 
sioner Smyth voted to reinstate clear- 
ance for access to restricted data. 
Messrs. Strauss, Zuckert, and Campbell 
signed the majority opinion; Mr. Murray 
concurred with the majority decision in 
a separate opinion. Dr. Smyth supported 
his conclusion in a minority opinion. 

Certain members of the Commission 
issued additional statements in support 
of their conclusions. These opinions and 
statements follow: 

UNITED STATES, 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., June 29, 1954. 

The issue before the Commission is 
whether the security of the United States 
warrants Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer's con- 
tinued access to restricted data of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. The data to which Dr. 
Oppenheimer has had until recently full ac- 
cess include some of the most vital secrets 
in the possession of the United States. 

Having carefully studied the pertinent 
documents, the transcript of the hearings 
before the Personnel Security Board (Gray 
Board), the findings and recommendation 
of the Board, the briefs of Dr. Oppenheimer’s 
counsel, and the findings and recommenda- 
tion of the General Manager, we have con- 
cluded that Dr. Oppenheimer's clearance for 


access to restricted data should not be rein- 
stated, 
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The Atomic Energy Act of 1946 lays upon 
the Commissioners the duty to reach a de- 
termination as to the character, associations, 
and loyalty of the individuals engaged in 
the work of the Commission. Thus, dis- 
loyalty would be one basis for disqualifica- 
tion, but it is only one. Substantial defects 
of character and imprudent and dangerous 
associations, particularly with known sub- 
versives who place the interests of foreign 
powers above those of the United States, are 
also reasons for disqualification. 

On the basis of the record before the Com- 
mission, comprising the transcript of the 
hearing before the. Gray Board as well as 
reports of Military Intelligence and the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, we find Dr. 
Oppenheimer is not entitled to the continued 
confidence of the Government and of this 
Commission because of the proof of funda- 
mental defects in his character. 

In respect to the criterion of “associa- 
tions,” we find that his associations with 
persons known to him to be Communists 
have extended far beyond the tolerable limits 
of prudence and self-restraint which are to 
be expected of one holding the high posi- 
tions that the Government has continuously 
entrusted to him since 1942. These associa- 
tions have lasted too long to be justified as 
merely the intermittent and accidental re- 
vival of earlier friendships. 

Neither in the deliberations by the full 
Commission nor in the review of the Gray 
Board was importance attached to the 
opinions of Dr. Oppenheimer as they bore 
upon the 1949 debate within the Government 
on the question of whether the United States 
should proceed with the thermonuclear 
weapon program, In this debate Dr. Oppen- 
heimer was, of course, entitled to his 
opinion. 

The fundamental issues here are apart 
from and beyond this episode. The history 
of their development is as follows: 

On December 23, 1953, Dr. Oppenheimer 
was notified that his security clearance had 
been suspended, and he was provided with 
the allegations which had brought his trust- 
worthiness into question. He was also fur- 
nished with a copy of the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s Security Clearance 
Procedures, and was informed of his right 
to a hearing under those procedures. By 
telegram dated January 29, 1954, Dr. Oppen- 
heimer requested a hearing. On March 4, 
1954, after requesting and receiving three 
extensions of time, he submitted his answer 
to the letter of December 23, 1953. On 
March 15, 1954, Dr. Oppenheimer was in- 
formed that Mr. Gordon Gray, Mr. Thomas 
A. Morgan, and Dr. Ward V. Evans would 
conduct the hearing. 

The hearing before the Gray Board com- 
menced on April 12, 1954, and continued 
through May 6, 1954. Dr. Oppenheimer was 
represented by 4 lawyers. He was present to 
confront all witnesses; he had the oppor- 
tunity to cross-examine all witnesses; his 
counsel made both oral and written argu- 
ment to the Board. 

The Board submitted its Findings and 
Recommendation to the General Manager of 
the Commission on May 27, 1954. A majority 
of the Board recommended against rein- 
statement of clearance, Dr. Evans dissenting. 

Dr. Oppenheimer had full advantage of the 
security procedures of the Commission. In 
our opinion he had a just hearing. 

On May 28, 1954, the General Manager 
notified Dr. Oppenheimer of the adverse rec- 
ommendation of the Personnel Security 
Board and forwarded to him a copy of the 
Board’s Findings and Recommendation. The 
General Manager informed Dr. Oppenheimer 
of his right to request review of his case by 
the Personnel Security Review Board. Dr. 
Oppenheimer was also informed that upon 
consideration of the record in the case—in- 
cluding the recommendation of the Personnel 
Security Review Board in the event review 
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by that Board was requested—the General 
Manager would submit to the Commission 
his own recommendation as to whether or 
not clearance should be reinstated and that 
the Commission would thereafter make the 
final determination. 

By letter of June 1, 1954, Dr. Oppenheimer 
waived his right to a review of his case by 
the Personnel Security Review Board. He 
requested immediate consideration of his 
case by the Commission, On June 7, 1954, 
his counsel submitted a written brief to the 
Commission. The General Manager reviewed 
the testimony and the Findings and Recom- 
mendation of the Gray Board and the briefs; 
his conclusion that Dr. Oppenheimer's clear- 
ance should not be reinstated was submitted 
to the Commission on June 12, 1954. 

Prior to these proceedings, the derogatory 
information in Government files concerning 
Dr. Oppenheimer had never been weighed by 
any board on the basis of sworn testimony. 

The impartant result of these hearings 
was to bring out significant information 
bearing upon Dr. Oppenheimer's character 
and associations hitherto unknown to the 
Commission and presumably unknown also 
to those who testified as character witnesses 
on his behalf. These hearings additionally 
established as fact many matters which pre- 
viously had been only allegations. 

In weighing the matter at issue, we have 
taken into account Dr. Oppenheimer's past 
contributions to the atomic energy program. 
At the same time, we have been mindful of 
the fact that the positions of high trust and 
responsibility which Dr. Oppenheimer has 
occupied carried with them a commensurate- 
ly high obligation of unequivocal character 
and conduct on his part. A Government offi- 
cial having access to the most sensitive areas 
of restricted data and to the innermost de- 
tails of national war plans and weapons must 
measure up to exemplary standards of re- 
liability, self-discipline, and trustworthiness. 
Dr, Oppenheimer has fallen far short of ac- 
ceptable standards. 

The record shows that Dr. Oppenheimer 
has consistently placed himself outside the 
rules which govern others. He has falsified 
in matters wherein he was charged with 
grave responsibilities in the national inter- 
est. In his associations he has repeatedly 
exhibited a willful disregard of the normal 
and proper obligations of security. 

As to “character”: 

(1) Dr. Oppenheimer has now admitted 
under oath that while in charge of the Los 
Alamos laboratory and working on the most 
secret weapon development for the Govern- 
ment, he told Colonel Pash a fabrication of 
lies. Colonel Pash was an offcer of mili- 
tary intelligence charged with the duty of 
protecting the atomic weapons project 
against spies. Dr. Oppenheimer told Colonel 
Pash in circumstantial detail of an attempt 
by a Soviet agent to obtain from him infor- 
mation about the work on the atom bomb. 
This was the Haakon Chevalier incident. In 
the hearings recently concluded, Dr. Oppen- 
heimer under oath swears that the story 
he told Colonel Pash was a “whole fabrica- 
tion and tissue of lies” (tr., p. 149). 

It is not clear today whether the ac- 
count Dr. Oppenheimer gave to Colonel 
Pash in 1943 concerning the Chevalier inci- 
dent or the story he told the Gray board 
last month is the true version. 

If Dr. Oppenheimer lied in 1943, as he 
now says he did, he committed the crime of 
knowingly making false and material state- 
ments to a Federal officer. If he lied to the 
board, he committed perjury in 1954, 

(2) Dr. Oppenheimer testified to the Gray 
board that if he had known Giovanni Rossi 
Lomanitz was an active Communist or that 
Lomanitz had disclosed information about 
the atomic project to an unauthorized per- 
son, he would not have written to Colonel 
Lansdale of the Manhattan District the 
letter of October 19, 1943, in which Dr. Op- 
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penheimer supported the desire of Lomanitz 
to return to the atomic project. 

The record shows, however, that on Au- 
gust 26, 1943, Dr. Oppenheimer told Colonel 
Pash that he (Oppenheimer) knew that 
Lomanitz had revealed information about 
the project. Furthermore, on September 
12, 1943, Dr. Oppenheimer told Colonel 
Lansdale that he (Oppenheimer) had pre- 
viously learned for a fact that Lomanitz 
was a Communist Party member (tr., pp. 
118, 119, 128, 129, 143, 875). 

(3) In 1943, Dr. Oppenheimer indicated to 
Colonel Lansdale that he did not know Rudy 
Lambert, a Communist Party functionary. 
In fact, Dr. Oppenheimer asked Colonel Lans- 
dale what Lambert looked like. Now, how- 
ever, Dr. Oppenheimer under oath has ad- 
mitted that he knew and had seen Lambert 
at least half a dozen times prior to 1943; 
he supplied a detailed description of Lam- 
bert; he said that once or twice he had lunch 
with Lambert and Isaac Folkoff, another 
Communist Party functionary, to discuss his 
(Oppenheimer's) contributions to the Com- 
munist Party; and that he knew at the 
time that Lambert was an official in the 
Communist Party (tr. pp. 139, 140, 877). 

(4) In 1949, Dr. Oppenheimer testified 
before a closed session of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee about the 
Communist Party membership and activities 
of Dr. Bernard Peters. A summary of Dr. 
Oppenheimer's testimony subsequently ap- 
pears in a newspaper, the Rochester Times 
Union. Dr. Oppenheimer then wrote a letter 
to that newspaper. The effect of that letter 
was to contradict the testimony he had given 
a congressional committee (tr. pp. 210-215). 

(5) In connection with the meeting of the 
General Advisory Committee on October 29, 
1949, at which the thermonuclear-weapon 
program was considered, Dr. Oppenheimer 
testified before the Gray Board that the Gen- 
eral Advisory Committee was “surprisingly 
unanimous” in its recommendation that the 
United States ought not to take the initiative 
at that time in a thermonuclear program. 
Now, however, under cross-examination, Dr. 
Oppenheimer testifies that he did not know 
how Dr. Seaborg (one of the nine members 
of Dr. Oppenheimer’s committee) then felt 
about the program, because Dr. Seaborg “was 
in Sweden, and there was no communica- 
tion with him.” On being confronted with 
a letter from Dr. Seaborg to him dated Octo- 
ber 14, 1949—a letter which had been in Dr. 
Oppenheimer’s files—Dr. Oppenheimer ad- 
mitted having received the letter prior to 
the General Advisory Committee meeting in 
1949. In that letter Dr. Seaborg said: “Al- 
though I deplore the p: ts of our coun- 
try putting a tremendous effort into this, I 
must confess that I have been unable to 
come to the conclusion that we should not.” 
Yet Dr. Seaborg’s view was not mentioned in 
Dr. Oppenheimer's report for the General Ad- 

Committee to the Commission in Octo- 
ber 1949. In fact, the existence of this letter 
remained unknown to the Commission until 
it was disclosed during the hearings (tr. pp. 
233, 237-241). 

(6) In 1950, Dr. Oppenheimer told an 
agent of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion that he had not known Joseph Wein- 
berg to be a member of the Communist 
Party until that fact became public knowl- 
edge. Yet on September 12, 1943, Dr. Op- 
penheimer told Colonel Lansdale that Wein- 
berg was a Communist Party member (tr., 
p. 875). 

The catalog does not end with these six 
examples. The work of Military Intelli- 
gence, the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and the Atomic Energy Commission—all, at 
one time or another have felt the effect of 
his falsehoods, evasions and misrepresenta- 
tions. 

Dr. Oppenheimer's persistent and willful 
disregard for the obligations of security is 
evidenced by his obstruction of inquiries 
by security officials, In the Chevalier inci- 
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dent, Dr. Oppenheimer was questioned in 
1943 by Colonel Pash, Colonel Lansdale and 
General Groves about the attempt to ob- 
tain information from him on the atomic 
bomb project in the interest of the Soviet 
Government. He had waited 8 months be- 
fore mentioning the occurrence to the 
proper authorities. Thereafter for almost 
4 months Dr. Oppenheimer refused to name 
the individual who had approached him. 
Under oath he now admits that his refusal 
to name the individual impeded the Gov- 
ernment’s investigation of espionage. The 
record shows other instances where Dr. Op- 
penheimer has refused to answer inquiries 
of Federal officials on security matters or 
has been deliberately misleading. 

As to “associations”: 

“Associations” is a factor which, under the 
law, must be considered by the Commission. 
Dr. Oppenheimer's close association with 
Communists is another part of the pattern 
of his disregard of the obligations of se- 
curity. 

Dr. Oppenheimer, under oath, admitted to 
the Gray Board that from 1937 to at least 
1942 he made regular and substantial con- 
tributions in cash to the Communist Party. 
He has admitted that he was a fellow-trav- 
eler at least until 1942. He admits that he 
attended small evening meetings at private 
homes at which most, if not all, of the others 
present were Communist Party members. 
He was in contact with officials of the Com- 
munist Party, some of whom had been en- 
gaged in espionage. His activities were of 
such a nature that these Communists 
looked upon him as one of their number. 

However, Dr. Oppenheimer's early Commu- 
nist associations are not in themselves a 
controlling reason for our decision, 

They take on importance in the context 
of his persistent and continuing association 
with Communists, including his admitted 
meetings with Haakon Chevalier in Paris as 
recently as last December—the same indi- 
vidual who had been intermediary for the 
Soviet consulate in 1943. 

On February 25, 1950, Dr. Oppenheimer 
wrote a letter to Chevalier attempting “to 
clear the record with regard to your alleged 
involyement in the atom business.” Che- 
valier used this letter in connection with his 
application to the State Department for a 
United States passport. Later that year 
Chevalier came and stayed with Dr. Oppen- 
heimer for several days at the latter’s home. 
In December 1953 Dr. Oppenheimer visited 
with Chevalier privately on two occasions in 
Paris and lent his name to Chevalier’s deal- 
ings with the United States Embassy in 
Paris on a problem which, according to 
Dr. Oppenheimer, involved Chevalier’s clear- 
ance. Dr. Oppenheimer admitted that today 
he has only a “strong guess” that Chevalier 
is not active in Communist Party affairs. 

These episodes, separately and together, 
present a serious picture. It is clear that 
for one who has had access for so long to 
the most vital defense secrets of the Gov- 
ernment and who would retain such access 
if his clearance were continued Dr. Oppen- 
heimer has defaulted, not once but many 
times, upon the obligations that should and 
must be willingly borne by citizens in the 
national service. 

Concern for the defense and security of 
the United States requires that Dr. Oppen- 
heimer’s clearance should not be reinstated. 

Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer is hereby de- 
nied access to restricted data. 


1See additional statements by Commis- 
sioners Zuckert and Campbell, and separate 
opinion, concurring with the decision, by 
Commissioner Murray. a 
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STATEMENT BY COMMISSIONER ZUCKERT 
1. BASIS OF AGREEING TO DENY ACCESS 


In subscribing to the majority decision 
and the substance of the Commission 
opinion, I have considered the evidence as 
a whole and no single factor as decisive. For 
example, Dr. Oppenheimer's early Commu- 
nist associations by themselyes would not 
have led me to my conclusion. The more 
recent connections, such as those with 
Lomanitz and Bohm, would not have been 
decisive. The serious 1943 incident involv- 
ing Chevalier would not have been conclu- 
sive, although most disturbing and certainly 
aggravated by the continuation of the rela- 
tionship between Chevalier and Dr. Oppen- 
heimer. Individual instances of lack of 
veracity, conscious disregard of security con- 
siderations and obstruction of proper security 
inquiries would not have been decisive. 

But when I see such a combination of 
seriously disturbing actions and events as 
are present in this case, then I believe the 
risk to security passes acceptable bounds. 
All these actions and events and the rela- 
tion between them make no other conclusion 
possible in my opinion than to deny clear- 
ance to Dr. Oppenheimer. 

There follow some additional observations 
of my own which I believe are pertinent in 
the consideration of this case and the prob- 
lems underlying it. 

It is a source of real sadness to me that my 
last act as a public official should be partici- 
pation in the determination of this matter, 
involving as it does, an individual who has 
made a substantial contribution to the 
United States. This matter certainly re- 
fiects the difficult times in which we live. 


2. SECURITY IN 1954 


The fact is that this country is faced with 
a real menace to our national security which 
manifests itself in a great variety of ways. 
We are under the necessity of defending 
ourselves against a competent and ruthless 
force possessed of the great advantage that 
accompanies the initiative. There is no 
opportunity which this force would not ex- 
ploit to weaken our courage and confuse 
our strength. 

The degree of attention which Dr. Oppen- 
neimer's status has evoked is indication of 
the extent to which this force has imposed 
upon us a new degree of intensity of concern 
with “security.” There has always been a 
recognition of the need for security precau- 
tions when war threatened or was actually in 
progress. It is new and disquieting that se- 
curity must concern us so much in times 
that have so many of the outward indica- 
tions of peace. Security must indeed become 
a daily concern in our lives as far as we can 
see ahead. 

In this Nation, I believe we have really 
commenced to understand this only within 
the past 10 years. It would be unrealistic 
to imagine that in that brief period of time 
we could have acquired a well-rounded un- 
derstanding, much less an acceptance, of the 
implications of such a change in our way of 
life. It will not prove easy to harmonize the 
requirements of security with such basic 
concepts as personal freedom. It will be a 
long and difficult process to construct a 
thoroughly articulated security system that 
will be effective in protecting strength and 
yet maintain the basic fabric of our liberties. 

It is clear that one essential requirement 
of the struggle in which this Nation is en- 
gaged is that we be decisive and yet main- 
tain a difficult balance in our actions. For 
example, we must maintain a positive armed 
strength, yet in such a manner that we do 
not impair our ability to support that 
strength. We must be vigilant to the dan- 
gers and deceits of militant communism 
without the hysteria that breeds witchhunts. 
We must strive to maintain that measure of 
discipline required by real and present-day 
danger without destroying such freedoms as 
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the freedom of honest thought. Our Na- 
tion's problem is more difficult because of a 
fundamental characteristic of a democratic 
system: We seek to be a positive force with- 
out a dominated uniformity in thought and 
action dictated by a small group in power. 

The decision in this particular matter be- 
fore us must be made not in 1920 or 1930 or 
1940. It has to be made in the year 1954 in 
the light of the necessities of today and, 
inevitably, with whatever limitations of 
viewpoint 1954 creates. One fact that gives 
me reassurance is that this decision was 
reached only after the most intensive and 
concerned study following a course of pro- 
cedure which gave the most scrupulous at- 
tention to our ideas of justice and fair treat- 
ment. 

The problem before this Commission is 
whether Dr. Oppenheimer’s status as a con- 
sultant to the Atomic Energy Commission 
constitutes a security risk. 


3. THE CONCEPT OF SECURITY RISK 


One of the difficulties in the development 
of a healthy security system is the achieve- 
ment of public understanding of the phrase 
“security risk.” It has, unfortunately, ac- 
quired in many minds the connotation of 
active disloyalty. As a result, it is not real- 
ized that the determination of “security risk” 
must be applied to individuals where the 
circumstances may be considerably less de- 
rogatory than disloyalty. In the case of Dr. 
Oppenheimer the evidence which convinced 
me that his employment was not warranted 
on security grounds did not justify an ac- 
cusation of disloyalty. 

The “security risk” concept has evolved in 
recent years as a part of our search for a 
security system which will add to the protec- 
tion of the country. In that quest, certain 
limited guidelines have emerged. With re- 
spect to eligibility of people for sensitive 
positions in our Government we have said, 
in effect, that there must be a convincing 
showing that their employment in such posi- 
tions will not constitute a risk to our secu- 
rity. Except in the clearest of cases, such as 
present Communist membership, for exam- 
ple, the determination may not be an easy 
one. In many cases, like the one before us, 
a complex qualitative determination is re- 
quired. One inherent difficulty is that every 
human being is to some degree a security 
risk. So long as there are normal human 
feelings like pain, or emotions like love of 
family, everyone is to some degree vulnerable 
to influence, and thus a potential risk in 
some degree to our security. 

Under our security system it is our duty to 
determine how much of a risk is involved in 
respect to any particular individual and then 
to determine whether that risk is worth tak- 
ing in view of what is at stake and the job to 
be done. It is not possible, except in obvious 
cases, to determine in what precise manner 
our security might be endangered. The de- 
termination is rather an evaluation of the 
factors which tend to increase the chance 
that security might be endangered. Our ex- 
perience has convinced us that certain types 
of association and defects of character can 
materially increase the risk to security. 

Those factors—many of which are set 
forth in the majority opinion—are present 
in Dr. Oppenheimer's case to such an extent 
that I agree he is a security risk. 


4. POSSIBILITY OF AN ALTERNATIVE ACTION 


There have been suggestions that there 
may be a possible alternative short of finding 
Dr. Oppenheimer a security risk. One possi- 
bility suggested was that the Commission 
might merely allow Dr. Oppenheimer's con- 
sultant’s contract to lapse when it expires 
on June 30, 1954, and thereafter not use his 
services. I have given the most serious con- 
sideration to this possibility and have con- 
cluded that it is not practical. 

The unique place that Dr. Oppenheimer 
has built for himself in the scientific world 
and as a top Government adviser make it 
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necessary that there be a clear-cut deter- 
mination whether he is to be given access to 
the security information within the juris- 
diction of the Commission. 

As a scientist, Dr. Oppenheimer’s greatest 
usefulness has been as a scientific adminis- 
trator and a scientific critic. He has been 
looked to for scientific judgment by people 
within the profession. He is a personality in 
whom students place particular reliance for 
leadership and inspiration. These qualities, 
coupled with a nature that enables him to 
keep in active touch with great numbers of 
people in the scientific professions, have 
given him a unique place in the scientific 
community. 

The Commission’s clearance has permitted 
Dr. Oppenheimer to carry out his role as an 
active consultant of scientists. For example, 
Los Alamos Laboratory reports on the most 
intimate details of the progress of the 
thermonuclear and fission programs have 
continued to flow to him. I would gather 
that these reports were sent to Dr. Oppen- 
heimer because his leadership and scientific 
judgment were recognized, and it was felt 
that he should be kept intensively abreast 
of the development of the weapon art. 

I think the Commission is clearly obligated 
to determine whether Dr. Oppenheimer may 
continue to carry out this function and 
whether scientists may continue to call upon 
him as they have in the past in regard to 
highly classified material. 

In addition, the scope of Dr. Oppen- 
heimer’s activities as a top adviser to various 
agencies of Government on national security 
policies make imperative a determination of 
his security status. 

After the development of the atomic bomb 
and the end of World War II, Dr. Oppen- 
heimer was quite suddenly projected into a 
far more important capacity than he had 
held as a scientist and laboratory director 
at Los Alamos. He was given responsibili- 
ties for the formulation of international 
controls of atomic energy. His post as chair- 
man of the General Advisory Committee 
and a host of other committees in the De- 
fense Establishment made him an adviser 
on national security problems at the top 
level of Government. His advice was sought 
on many matters in which science or tech- 
nical aspects of atomic energy were impor- 
tant, but important as incidentals and back- 
ground. With his unique experience, his 
intellect, his breadth of interests, and his 
articulateness, it was almost inevitable that 
he was consulted on a growing number of 
national security policy matters. As a re- 
sult, his degree of access to the detailed es- 
sentials of our most secret information was, 
in my opinion, among the greatest of any 
individuals in our Government. I doubt 
that there have been contemporaneously 
more than a handful of people at the high- 
est levels who have possessed the amount 
of sensitive information which was given to 
Dr. Oppenheimer. 

Since Dr. Oppenheimer's retirement from 
the General Advisory Committee he has 
been employed as a consultant to the Com- 
mission. It is true that since 1952 the 
Commission has used him very little. Com- 
mission clearance has, however, been a basis 
for other agencies using him in connection 
with delicate problems of national security. 
It is logical to expect that would continue. 
For example, the Commission has recently 
received a letter from Dr. DuBridge, chair- 
man of the Science Advisory Committee, Of- 
fice of Defense Mobilization, which says: 

“Our committee is planning to undertake 
during the coming months an intensive 
study of important matters related to na- 
tional security on which Dr. Oppenheimer's 
knowledge and counsel will be of critical im- 
portance.” 

I believe that the outlined facts concern- 
ing Dr. Oppenheimer's activities in the scien- 
tific profession and employment by the Gov- 
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ernment demonstrate that the Commission 
could not decide the matter on any other 
basis than to grant or deny clearance. Any 
other action would merely postpone the 
problem. His activities cannot be compart- 
mented to some particular area of scientific 
effort. It is only reasonable to expect that 
he would be used in connection with broad 
assignments such as he has had in the past. 
Inevitably the question would arise whether 
he should be given access to the most sensi- 
tive restricted data which is under the Com- 
mission's jurisdiction. 

Therefore, there must be a determination 
as to his security status with respect to this 
data. 

All of the facts concerning Dr. Oppenheim- 
er's activities, scientific and governmental, 
and the consequent access to vital informa- 
tion emphasize the degree of his security 
responsibility. 

For the reasons outlined in the first para- 
graph of these comments, I conclude that he 
falls substantially below the standard re- 
quired by that responsibility. There seems 
to me no possible alternative to denying Dr. 
Oppenheimer clearance, 

5. THERMONUCLEAR CONTROVERSY DISREGARDED 

There is one final comment which I should 
add. My decision in this matter was influ- 
enced neither by the actions nor by the atti- 
tudes of Dr. Oppenheimer concerning the de- 
velopment of thermonuclear weapons. Nor 
did I consider material any advice given by 
Dr. Oppenheimer in his capacity as a top- 
level consultant on national security affairs. 

In my judgment, it was proper to include 
Dr. Oppenheimer's activities regarding the 
thermonuclear program as part of the de- 
rogatory allegations that initiated these pro- 
ceedings. Allegations had been made that 
Dr. Oppenheimer was improperly motivated, 

The Gray Board, although doubting the 
complete veracity of Dr. Oppenheimer's ex- 
planations, found that these most serious 
allegations were not substantiated. I have 
carefully reviewed the evidence and concur in 
the finding. 

CONCURRING OPINION OF COMMISSIONER 
CAMPBELL 

On November 7, 1953, Mr. William L. Bor- 
den, legislative secretary to the late Senator 
Brien McMahon in 1948 and later Executive 
Director of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy fram 1949 to June 1953, addressed a 
letter to the Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation relative to Dr. J. Robert 
Oppenheimer. 

In this letter Mr. Borden, who had pre- 
viously had access to the Atomic Energy 
Commission files and FBI reports concern- 
ing Dr. Oppenheimer, made very grave accu- 
sations, allegations, and charges pertaining 
to the character, loyalty, and associations of 
Dr. Oppenheimer, Upon receipt of this let- 
ter, the FBI prepared a summary report on 
Dr. Oppenheimer, and November 30, 1953, 
distributed that report and the Borden let- 
ter to interested agencies of the Govern- 
ment, including the Office of the President. 

On December 10, 1953, the Commission 
unanimously voted to institute the regular 
procedures of the Commission to determine 
the veracity or falsity of the charges. At the 
direction of, and with the unanimous ap- 
proval of the Commission, the General Man- 
ager on December 23, 1953, informed Dr. Op- 
penheimer of the substance of the informa- 
tion which raised the question concerning 
his eligibility for employment on Atomic 
Energy Commission work and notified him 
of the steps which he could take to assist in 
the resolution of the question. 

At the request of counsel for Dr. Oppen- 
heimer, an extension of time was granted Dr. 
Oppenheimer for the preparation of his case. 
Other extensions were subsequently granted. 
On March 15, 1954, Dr. Oppenheimer was no- 
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tified that Mr. Thomas A. Morgan, Mr. Gor- 
don Gray, and Dr. Ward V. Evans had been 
selected for the Personnel Security Board. 
On March 17, 1954, Dr. Oppenheimer, by let- 
ter, advised the Commission that he had 
received the notification of the member- 
ship of the Board and that he knew of no 
reason why he should challenge any mem- 
ber of that Board, as it was his right to do 
under the personnel security procedures of 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

As early as January 18, 1954, Dr. Oppen- 
heimer’s counsel discussed the possibility of 
securing Q clearance with the Chairman and 
the General Manager of the Commission, 
and he was notified that clearance would be 
expedited as rapidly as possible if he would 
submit the required papers. These papers 
were not submitted until March 26, 1954— 
over 60 days later. 

During the week of April 5 through 9, the 
Personnel Security Board met and familiar- 
ized themselves with the pertinent files rela- 
tive to Dr. Oppenheimer. On April 12 the 
hearings began and were continued until 
May 6. After a 10-day recess the Board con- 
vened again on May 17. 

On May 17, 1954, counsel for Dr. Oppen- 
Reimer submitted a brief to the Personnel 
Security Board which was included in the 
record. 

On May 18, 1954, the Commission moved 
that each step the case of Dr. Oppenheimer 
be brought to the Commission for a vote. 
This motion was carried 3 to 2. I voted 
against this motion since I felt that this was 
a very definite change in the official proce- 
dures. In my opinion, it was not desirable 
to change the rules in the midst of the pro- 
ceedings. At this same Commission meeting 
on May 18, I moved that the procedures, as 
published in the Federal Register, be revised 
to indicate that, after determination had 
been made by the General Manager, the 
Commission would make the final determi- 
nation in this matter. This motion did not 
carry by a vote of 3 to 2. 

A recommendation was submitted by the 
Personnel Security Board to the General 
Manager on May 27, 1954. In essence the 
recommendation of the Personnel Security 
Board, by a 2-to-1 majority, was that: “We 
have, however, been unable to arrive at the 
conclusion that it would be clearly consistent 
with the security interests of the United 
States to reinstate Dr. Oppenheimer’s clear- 
ance and, therefore, do not so recommend.” 

Upon receipt of the recommendation of 
the Board, the General Manager notified 
counsel for Dr. Oppenheimer on May 28 of 
the majority and minority recommendations 
of the Board and furnished a copy of the 
Personnel Security Board report. At the 
same time notification was given that Dr. 
Oppenheimer was entitled to make an ap- 
peal to the Personnel Security Review Board. 
The General Manager further stated that 
following such an appeal he would make a 
recommendation and the Commission would 
then make a final determination in the case. 

By letter of June 1, counsel for Dr. Op- 
penheimer responded that they would waive 
the right of appeal to the Personnel Security 
Review Board and instead wished to present 
oral arguments and a written brief directly 
to the Commission for a final determination. 

On June 3, 1954, the Commission denied 
the counsel for Dr. Oppenheimer the privi- 
lege of oral agrument before the Commission 
but granted permission to file a written 
brief with the provision that the brief 
be presented on or before June 7. It was 
my personal opinion that this permission 
constituted another departure from the pro- 
cedures, but my view was not sustained by 
my colleagues. 

Counsel for Dr. Oppenheimer filed a brief 
with the Commission on June 7, 1954. 

On June 12, the general manager sub- 
mitted his findings to the Commission in 
which he reaffirmed the recommendation of 
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the Gray board. The general manager’s 
letter stated: 

“I have reviewed the entire record of the 
case, including the files, the transcript of 
the hearing, the findings and recommenda- 
tion of the Personnel Security Board and 
the briefs filed by Dr. Oppenheimer's attor- 
neys on May 17, 1954, and June 7, 1954, and 
have reached the conclusion that to re- 
instate the security clearance of Dr. Oppen- 
heimer would not be clearly consistent with 
the interests of national security and would 
endanger the common defense and security.” 

In addition, Mr. Nichols stated: 

“In regard to Dr. Oppenheimer’s net worth 
to atomic energy projects, I believe, first, 
that through World War II he was of tre- 
mendous value and absolutely essential. 
Secondly, I believe that since World War II 
his value to the Atomic Energy Commission 
as a scientist or as a consultant has declined 
because of the rise in competence and skill 
of other scientists and because of his loss 
of scientific objectivity probably resulting 
from the diversion of his efforts to political 
fields and matters not purely scientific in 
nature. Further, it should be pointed out 
that in the past 2 years since he has ceased 
to be a member of the General Advisory 
Committee, his services have been utilized 
by the Atomic Energy Commission on the 
following occasions only: 

“October 16 and 17, 1952. 

“September 1 and 2, 1953. 

“September 21 and 22, 1953. 

“I doubt that the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, even if the question of his security 
clearance had not arisen, would have utilized 
his services to a markedly greater extent dur- 
ing the next few years. * * * Dr. Oppen- 
heimer. * * is far from being indispens- 
able. * * Dr. Oppenheimer’s clearance 
should not be reinstated.” 

On June 28, 1954, the question of the 
clearance of Dr. Oppenheimer was presented 
to the Commission and by a vote of 4 to 1 
it was decided that clearance should be 
denied him. 

My vote was to sustain the recommenda- 
tions of the Gray Board and the General 
Manager for the following reasons: 

1. I have had no personal associations with 
Dr. Oppenheimer and no personal knowledge 
as to his contributions to the atomic energy 
program. Neither do I have any personal 
knowledge as to his character, loyalty, and 
associations. 

The responsibility of a Commissioner of 
the Atomic Energy Commission in a pro- 
ceeding of this type is, in my view, an appel- 
late responsibility. 

2. Having examined the transcript of the 
hearings, it is established that Dr. Oppen- 
heimer had an opportunity prior to the 
hearings to challenge the members of the 
Board and did not choose to do so. At all 
times, Dr. Oppenheimer was represented by 
four attorneys. At no time during the 
course of the hearings has the integrity, 
honesty, and impartiality of any of the Board 
members been subject to challenge by any 
parties to the proceedings. Dr. Oppen- 
heimer, through his counsel, has had the 
opportunity to produce any witnesses he 
desired to call on his behalf. Through his 
counsel he had opportunity to cross-examine 
any persons who testified on items which 
he might have considered to be of a deroga- 
tory nature. Ample opportunity was given 
to Dr. Oppenheimer’s counsel to present 
their case. In fact, extensions and delays 
were granted, which by some might be con- 
sidered unreasonable, so that there can be 
no possibility that there was any pressure 
of time in the presentation of the informa- 
tion which Dr. Oppenheimer desired to place 
before the Board. 

3. From an examination of the transcript 
and from the report, both majority and 
minority of the Board, it is evident that the 
members of the Board were fully aware of 
the criteria which had been established by 
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the Atomic Energy Commission and by the 
various Executive orders and public laws 
relative to the clearance of individuals for 
classified work. At no time was any ques- 
tion raised by any party to the proceedings 
as to the competence of the Board insofar 
as its knowledge of the criteria and proce- 
dures under which the hearing was being 
conducted. 

4. I have carefully studied the recom- 
mendations of the General Manager and 
have concluded that from the presentation 
of the testimony before the Personnel Secu- 
rity Board and the information made avail- 
able to the parties in the proceedings from 
the investigative files, the General Manager 
has arrived at the only possible conclusion 
available to a reasonable and prudent man. 

The finding, by the General Manager, that 
the services of Dr. Oppenheimer are not in- 
dispensable to the atomic-energy program, is 
compelling. 

5. I have read the brief submitted by 
counsel for Dr. Oppenheimer to the Atomic 
Energy Commission and though this brief 
is argumentative and perhaps persuasive to 
some, it contains no new evidence and it 
does not directly or indirectly charge that 
Dr. Oppenheimer has been unfairly treated 
or deprived of a full and complete oppor- 
tunity to make the best possible presenta- 
tion available in his defense. 

(I neither concur nor dissent from the 
findings of the Personnel Security Board and 
the General Manager relating to the allega- 
tion that Dr. Oppenheimer initially opposed 
and later declined to cooperate in the pro- 
gram for the development of thermonuclear 
Weapons. It is my view that the opinions 
and judgments of Dr. Oppenheimer on this 
subject were not relevant to the inquiry. I, 
therefore, have made my determination as 
to Dr. Oppenheimer’s fitness for continued 
employment upon other evidence and testi- 
mony presented which bears on his loyalty, 
character, and associations.) 


CONCLUSION 


I conclude, therefore, that serious charges 
were brought against Dr. Oppenheimer; that 
he was afforded every opportunity to refute 
them; that a Board was appointed, composed 
of men of the highest honor and integrity, 
and that in their majority opinion Dr. Op- 
penheimer did not refute the serious charges 
which faced him; that the record was re- 
viewed by the General Manager, keenly aware 
of his serious responsibility in this matter, 
and that he concurred, and even strength- 
ened the findings of the Personnel Security 
Board. 

If the security system of the United States 
Government is to be successfully operated, 
the recommendations of Personnel Security 
Boards must be honored in the absence of 
compelling circumstances. If the General 
Manager of the Atomic Energy Commission 
is to function properly, his decisions must 
be upheld unless there can be shown new 
evidence, violations of procedures, or other 
substantial reasons why they should be re- 
versed. 

Therefore, I voted to reaffirm the majority 
recommendation of the Personnel Security 
Board and to uphold the decision of the Gen- 
eral Manager. Clearance should be denied 
to Dr. Oppenheimer. 

CONCURRING OPINION OF COMMISSIONER 

THOMAS E. MURRAY 


I concur in the conclusion of the majori- 
ty of the Commission that Dr. J. Robert Op- 
penheimer’s access to restricted data should 
be denied. However, I have reached this 
conclusion by my own reasoning which does 
not coincide with the majority of the Com- 
mission. Therefore, I submit my separate 
opinion, 

In my opinion the Personnel Security 
Board report and the recommendations of 
the General Manager as well as the majori- 
ty opinion do not correctly interpret the 
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evidence in the case, They do not make 
sharply enough certain necessary distinc- 
tions. They do not do justice to certain im- 
portant principles. What is more impor- 
tant they do not meet squarely the primary 
issue which the case raises. 

The primary issue is the meaning of loy- 
alty. I shall define this concept concretely 
within the conditions created by the present 
crisis of national and international securi- 
ty. When loyalty is thus concretely defined, 
and when all the evidence is carefully con- 
sidered in the light of this definition, it will 
be evident that Dr. Oppenheimer was dis- 
loyal. 

There is a preliminary question. It con- 
cerns Dr. Oppenheimer’s opposition to the 
hydrogen-bomb program and his influence 
on the development of the program. On this 
count I do not find evidence that would 
warrant the denial to Dr. Oppenheimer of 
a security clearance. 

I find that the record clearly proves that 
Dr. Oppenheimer’s judgment was in error 
in several respects. It may well be that the 
security interests of the United States were 
adversely affected in consequence of his 
judgment. But it would be unwise, un- 
just, and dangerous to admit, as a principle, 
that errors of judgment, especially in com- 
plicated situations, can furnish valid 
grounds for later indictments of a man’s 
loyalty, character, or status as a security 
risk. It has happened before in the long 
history of the United States that the na- 
tional interests were damaged by errors of 
judgment committed by Americans in po- 
sitions of responsibility. But these men did 
not for this reason cease to merit the trust 
of their country. 

Dr. Oppenheimer advanced technical and 
political reasons for his attitude to the 
hydrogen-bomb program. In both respects 
he has been proved wrong; nothing further 
need be said. 

He also advanced moral reasons. Here 
two comments are necessary. First, in de- 
ciding matters of national policy, it is im- 
perative that the views of experts should 
always be carefully weighed and never 
barred from discussion or treated lightly. 
However, Dr. Oppenheimer's opinions in the 
field of morality possess no special authority. 
Second, even though Dr. Oppenheimer is not 
an expert in morality, he was quite right in 
advancing moral reasons for his attitude to 
the hydrogen-bomb program. The scientist 
is a man before he is a technician. Like ev- 
ery man, he ought to be alert to the moral 
issues that arise in the course of his work. 
This alertness is part of his general human 
and civic responsibilities, which go beyond 
his responsibilities as a scientist. When he 
has moral doubts, he has a right to voice 
them. Furthermore, it must be firmly main- 
tained, as a principle both of justice and of 
religious freedom, that opposition to govern- 
mental policies, based on sincerely held 
moral opinions, need not make a man a se- 
curity risk. 

The issue of Dr. Oppenheimer's lack of 
enthusiasm for the hydrogen-bomb program 
has been raised; so too has the issue of his 
failure to communicate to other scientists 
his abandonment of his earlier opposition to 
the program. Here an important distinction 
is in order. Government may command a 
citizen’s service in the national interest. 
But government cannot command a citizen's 
enthusiasm for any particular program or 
policy projected in the national interests. 
The citizen remains free to be enthusiastic 
or not at the impulse of his own inner con- 
victions. These convictions remain always 
immune from governmental judgment or 
control. Lack of enthusiasm is not a justi- 
ciable matter. 

The point that I shall later make in 
another connection is pertinent here. The 
crisis in which we live, and the security 
regulations which it has rendered necessary 


in the interests of the common good, have 
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made it difficult to insure that Justice is 
done to the individual. In this situation 
it is more than ever necessary to protect at 
every point the distinction between the ex- 
ternal forum of action and omission, and the 
internal forum of thought and belief. A 
man’s service to his country may come under 
judgment; it lies in the external forum. A 
man’s enthusiasm for service, or his lack of 
it, do not come under judgment; they are 
related to the internal forum of belief, and 
are therefore remote from all the agencies 
of law. 

The citizen's duty remains always that of 
reasonable service, just as the citizen’s right 
remains always that of free opinion. There 
is no requirement, inherent in the idea of 
civic duty, that would oblige a man to show 
enthusiasm for particular governmental pol- 
icies, or to use his influence in their favor, 
against his own convictions; just as there is 
no permission, inherent in the idea of in- 
tellectual freedom, that would allow a man 
to block established governmental policies, 
against the considered judgment of their 
responsible authors. 

The conclusion is that the evidence with 
regard to Dr. Oppenheimer’s attitude toward 
the hydrogen-bomb program, when it is 
rightly interpreted in the light of sound 
democratic principles, does not warrant the 
denial to Dr. Oppenheimer of a security 
clearance. 

The primary question concerns Dr. Oppen- 
heimer’s loyalty. This idea must be care- 
fully defined, first, in general, and second, 
in concrete and contemporary terms. 

The idea of loyalty has emotional connota- 
tions; it is related to the idea of love, a man’s 
love of his country. However, the substance 
of loyalty does not reside solely in feeling 
or sentiment. It cannot be defined solely 
in terms of love. 

The English word “loyal” comes to us from 
the Latin adjective “legalis,” which means 
“according to the law.” In its substance the 
idea of loyalty is related to the idea of law. 
To be loyal, in Webster's definition, “is to be 
faithful to the lawful government or to the 
sovereign to whom one is subject.” This 
faithfulness is a matter of obligation; it is 
a duty owed. The root of the obligation and 
duty is the lawfulness of the government, ra- 
tionally recognized and freely accepted by 
the citizens. 

The American citizen recognizes that his 
Government, for all its imperfections, is a 
government under law, of law, by law; there- 
fore he is loyal to it. Furthermore, he rec- 
ognizes that his Government, because it is 
lawful, has the right and the responsibility 
to protect itself against the action of those 
who would subvert it. The cooperative ef- 
fort of the citizen with the rightful action of 
American Government in its discharge of 
this primary responsibility also belongs to 
the very substance of American loyalty. 
This is the crucial principle in the present 
case. 

This general definition of loyalty assumes 
a sharper meaning within the special condi- 
tions of the present crisis. The premise of 
the concrete, contemporary definition of loy- 
alty is the fact of the Communist conspiracy. 
Revolutionary communism has emerged as 
a world power seeking domination of all 
mankind. It attacks the whole idea of a 
social order based upon freedom and justice 
in the sense in which the liberal tradition of 
the West has understood these ideas. More- 
over, it operates with a new technique of 
aggression; it has elaborated a new formula 
for power. It uses all the methods proper 
to conspiracy, the methods of infiltration 
and intrigue, of deceit and duplicity, of 
falsehood and connivance. These are the 
chosen methods whereby it steadily seeks to 
undermine, from within, the lawful govern- 
ments and communities of the free world. 

The fact of the Communist conspiracy has 
put to American government and to the 
American people a special problem. It is 
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the problem of protecting the national se- 
curity, internal and external, against the 
insidious attack of its Communist enemy. 
On the domestic front, this problem has 
been met by the erection of a system of laws 
and Executive orders designed to protect 
the lawful Government of the United States 
against the hidden machinery of subversion, 

The American citizen, in private life, the 
man who is not engaged in governmental 
service, is not bound by the requirements of 
the security system. However, those Ameri- 
can citizens who have the privilege of par- 
ticipating in the operations of government, 
especially in sensitive agencies, are neces- 
sarily subject to this special system of law. 
Consequently, their faithfulness to the law- 
ful Government of the United States, that 
is to say their loyalty, must be Judged by the 
standard of their obedience to security regu- 
lations. Dr. Oppenheimer was subject to the 
security system which applies to those en- 
gaged in the atomic-energy program. The 
measure of his obedience to the require- 
ments of this system is the decisive meas- 
ure of his loyalty to his lawful Government. 
No lesser test will settle the question of his 
loyalty. 

In order to clarify this issue of the meaning 
of loyalty, the following considerations are 
necessary: First, the atomic-energy pro- 
gram is absolutely vital to the survival of 
the Nation. Therefore, the security regu- 
lations which surround it are intentionally 
severe. No violations can be countenanced. 
Moreover, the necessity for exact fidelity to 
these regulations increases as an individual 
operates in more and more sensitive and 
secret areas of the program. Where respon- 
sibility is highest, fidelity should be most 
perfect. 

Second, this security system is not perfect 
in its structure or in its mode of operation, 
Perfection would be impossible. We are still 
relatively unskilled in the methods whereby 
we may effectively block the conspiratorial 
efforts of the Communist enemy without 
damage to our own principles. Moreover, 
the operation of the system is in the hands 
of fallible men. It is therefore right and 
necessary that the system should be under 
constant scrutiny. Those who are affected 
by the system have a particular right to 
criticize it. But they have no right to defy 
or disregard it. 

Third, the premise of the security system 
is not a dogma but a fact, the fact of the 
Communist conspiracy. The system itself 
is only a structure of law, not a set of truths, 
Therefore this system of law is not, and must 
not be allowed to become, a form of thought 
control. It restricts the freedom of associa- 
tion of the governmental employee who is 
subject to it. It restricts his movements and 
activities. It restricts his freedom of utter- 
ance in matters of security import, not in 
other matters. It restricts his freedom of 
personal and family life. It makes special 
demands on his character, moral virtue, and 
spirit of sacrifice. But no part of the se- 
curity system imposes any restrictions on his 
mind. No law or Executive order inhibits the 
freedom of the mind to search for the truth 
in all the great issues that today confront 
the political and moral intelligence of 
America. In particular, no security regula- 
tions set any limits to the free-ranging scien- 
tific intelligence in its search for the truths 
of nature and for the techniques of power 
over nature. If they were to do so, the result 
would be disastrous; for the freedom of 
science is more than ever essential to the 
freedom of the American people. 

Fourth, the preservation of the ordered 
freedom of American life requires the coop- 
eration of all American citizens with their 
Government. The indispensable condition 


of this cooperation is a spirit of mutual trust 
and confidence. This trust and confidence 
must in a special sense obtain between gov- 
ernmental officials and scientists; for their 
partnership in the atomic energy program 
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and in other programs is absolutely essential 
to the security interests of the United States. 
It would be lamentable if conscientious en- 
forcement of security regulations were to 
become a danger to the atmosphere of trust 
and confidence which alone can sustain this 
partnership. In order to avert this danger, 
there must be on the part of Government a 
constant concern for justice to the individ- 
ual together with a concern for the high 
interests of the national community. On 
the part of scientists there should be a gen- 
erous disposition to endure with patient un- 
derstanding the distasteful restrictions 
which the security system imposes on them. 

Finally, it is essential that in the opera- 
tion of the security system every effort 
should be made to safeguard the principle 
that no American citizen is to be penalized 
for anything except action or omission con- 
trary to the well-defined interests of the 
United States. However stringent the need 
for a security system, the system cannot be 
allowed to introduce into American juris- 
prudence that hateful concept, the “crime 
of opinion.” The very security of America 
importantly lies in the steady guarantee, 
even in a time of crisis, of the citizen's right 
to freedom of opinion and of honest and 
responsible utterance. The present time of 
crisis intensifies the civic duty of obedience 
to the lawful government in the crucial area 
of security regulations. But it does not 
justify abridgment of the civic right of dis- 
sent. Government may penalize disobedi- 
ence in action or omission. It may not 
penalize dissent in thought and utterance. 

When all these distinctions and qualifica- 
tions have been made, the fact remains that 
the existence of the security regulations 
which surround the atomic energy program 
puts to those who participate in the program 
a stern test of loyalty. 

Dr. Oppenheimer failed the test. The 
record of his actions reveals a frequent and 
deliberate disregard of those security regu- 
lations which restrict a man's associations. 
He was engaged in a highly delicate area of 
security; within this area he occupied a 
most sensitive position, The requirement 
that a man in this position should relin- 
quish the right to the complete freedom of 
association that would be his in other cir- 
cumstances is altogether a reasonable and 
necessary requirement, The exact observ- 
ance of this requirement is in all cases es- 
sential to the integrity of the security sys- 
tem. It was particularly essential in the 
case of Dr. Oppenheimer, 

It will not do to plead that Dr. Oppen- 
heimer revealed no secrets to the Com- 
munists and fellow travelers with whom he 
chose to associate. What is incompatible 
with obedience to the laws of security is the 
associations themselves, however innocent 
in fact. Dr. Oppenheimer was not faithful 
to the restrictions on the associations of 
those who come under the security regula- 
tions. 

There is a further consideration, not un- 
related to the foregoing. Those who stand 
within the security system are not free to 
refuse their cooperation with the workings 
of the system, much less to confuse or ob- 
struct them, especially by falsifications and 
fabrications. It is their duty, at times an 
unpleasant duty, to cooperate with the 
governmental officials who are charged with 
the enforcement of security regulations. 
This cooperation should be active and 
honest. If this manner of cooperation is 
not forthcoming, the security system itself, 
and therefore the interests of the United 
States which it protects, inevitably suffer. 
The record proves Dr. Oppenheimer to have 
been seriously deficient in his cooperation 
with the workings of the security system, 
This defect too is a defect of loyalty to the 
lawful government in its reasonable efforts 
to preserve itself in its constitutional exist- 
ence. No matter how high a man stands 
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in the service of his country he still stands 
under the law. To permit a man in a po- 
sition of the highest trust to set himself 
above any of the laws of security would be 
to invite the destruction of the whole se- 
curity system. 

In conclusion, the principle that has al- 
ready been stated must be recalled for the 
sake of emphasis. In proportion as a man 
is charged with more and more critical re- 
sponsibilities, the more urgent becomes the 
need for that full and exact fidelity to the 
special demands of security laws which in 
this overshadowed day goes by the name of 
loyalty. So too does the need for coopera- 
tion with responsible security officers. 

Dr. Oppenheimer occupied a position of 
paramount importance; his relation to the 
security interests of the United States was 
the most intimate possible one. It was 
reasonable to expect that he would mani- 
fest the measure of cooperation appropriate 
to his responsibilities. He did not do so. 
It was reasonable to expect that he would be 
particularly scrupulous in his fidelity to 
security regulations. These regulations are 
the special test of the loyalty of the Ameri- 
can citizen who serves his Government in 
the sensitive area of the atomic energy pro- 
gram. Dr. Oppenheimer did not meet this 
decisive test. He was disloyal. 

I conclude that Dr. Oppenheimer’s access 
to restricted data should be denied. 

THomas E. Murray, 
Commissioner. 
JUNE 29, 1954. 


DISSENTING OPINION oF HENRY DEWOLF 
SMYTH 


I dissent from the action of the Atomic 
Energy Commission in the matter of Dr. J. 
Robert Oppenheimer. Iagree with the “clear 
conclusion” of the Gray Board that he is 
completely loyal, and I do not believe he is a 
security risk. Itis my opinion that his clear- 
ance for access to restricted data should be 
restored. 

In a case such as this, the Commission is 
required to look into the future. It must 
determine whether Dr. Oppenheimer’s con- 
tinued employment by the Government of 
the United States is in the interests of the 
people of the United States. This prediction 
must balance his potential contribution to 
the positive strength of the country against 
the possible danger that he may weaken the 
country by allowing important secrets to 
reach our enemies. 

Since Dr. Oppenheimer is one of the most 
knowledgeable and lucid physicists we have, 
his services could be of great value to the 
country in the future. Therefore, the only 
question being determined by the Atomic 
Energy Commission is whether there is a 
possibility that Dr. Oppenheimer will inten- 
tionally or unintentionally reveal secret in- 
formation to persons who should not have it, 
To me, this is what is meant within our secu- 
rity system by the term “security risk.” 
Character and associations are important 
only insofar as they bear on the possibility 
that secret information will be improperly 
revealed. 

In my opinion, the most important evi- 
dence in this regard is the fact that there is 
no indication in the entire record that Dr. 
Oppenheimer has ever divulged any secret 
information. The past 15 years of his life 
have been investigated and reinvestigated. 
For much of the last 11 years he has been 
under actual surveillance, his movements 
watched, his conversations noted, his mail 
and telephone calls checked. This profes- 
sional review of his actions has been supple- 
mented by enthusiastic amateur help from 
powerful personal enemies. 

After reviewing the massive dossier and 
after hearing some 40 witnesses, the Gray 
Board reported on May 27, 1954, that Dr. Op- 
penheimer “seems to have had a high degree 
of discretion reflecting an unusual ability to 
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keep to himself vital secrets.” My own care- 
ful reading of the complete dossier and of 
the testimony leads me to agree with the 
Gray Board on this point. I am confident 
that Dr. Oppenheimer will continue to keep 
to himself all the secrets with which he is 
entrusted. 

The most important allegations of the 
general manager's letter of December 23 re- 
lated to Dr. Oppenheimer’s conduct in the 
so-called H-bomb p am. I am not sur- 
prised to find that the evidence does not 
support these allegations in any way. The 
history of Dr. Oppenheimer’s contributions 
to the development of nuclear weapons 
stands untarnished. 

It is clear that Dr. Oppenheimer's past 
associations and activities are not newly dis- 
covered in any substantial sense. They have 
been known for years to responsible authori- 
ties who have never been persuaded that 
they rendered Dr. Oppenheimer unfit for 
public service. Many of the country’s out- 
standing men have expressed their faith in 
his integrity. 

In spite of all this, the majority of the 
Commission now concludes that Dr. Oppen- 
heimer is a security risk. I cannot accept 
this conclusion or the fear behind it. In 
my opinion the conclusion cannot be sup- 
ported by a fair evaluation of the evidence. 

Those who do not accept this view cull 
from the record of Dr. Oppenheimer’s active 
life over the past 15 years incidents which 
they construe as proof of fundamental de- 
fects in his character and as alarming asso- 
ciations. I shall summarize the evidence 
on these incidents in order that their proper 
significance may be seen. 

Chevalier incident: The most disturbing 
incidents of his past are those connected with 
Haakon Chevalier. In late 1942 or early 
1943, Chevalier was asked by George Elten- 
ton to approach Dr. Oppenheimer to see 
whether he would be willing to make tech- 
nical information available for the Soviet 
Union. When Chevalier spoke to Dr. Op- 
penheimer he was answered by a fiat refusal. 
The incident came to light when Dr. Oppen- 
heimer, of his own accord, reported it to 
Colonel Pash in August 1943. He did not at 
that time give Chevalier’s name and said 
that there had been three approaches rather 
than one. Shortly thereafter, in early Sep- 
tember, Dr. Oppenheimer told General 
Groves that, if ordered, he would reveal the 
name. Not until December 1943 did General 
Groves direct him to give the name. It is 
his testimony that he then told General 
Groves that the earlier story concerning 
three approaches had been a “cock and bull 
story.” Not until 1946 were Eltenton, Chev- 
alier, and Dr. Oppenheimer himself inter- 
viewed by security officers in this matter. 
When interviewed by the FBI in 1946, Dr, 
Oppenheimer recounted the same story of 
the incident which he has consistently main- 
tained ever since. He stated explicitly in 
1946 that the story told to Colonel Pash in 
1943 had been a fabrication. In the present 
hearings before the Gray Board he testified, 
before the recording of the Pash interview 
was produced, that the story told to Colonel 
Pash was a fabrication to protect his friend 
Chevalier. The letter which he wrote Chev- 
alier in February 1950 concerning Chev- 
alier's role in the 1943 incident stated only 
what Dr. Oppenheimer has consistently 
Maintained to the FBI and to the Gray 
Board concerning Chevalier’s lack of aware- 
ness of the significance of what he was 
doing. 

The Chevalier incident involved temporary 
concealment of an espionage attempt and 
admitted lying, and is inexcusable. But that 
was 11 years ago; there is no subsequent act 
even faintly similar; Dr. Oppenheimer has 
repeatedly expressed his shame and regret 
and has stated flatly that he would never 
again so act. My conclusion is that of Mr. 
Hartley Rowe, who testified, “I think a man 
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of Dr. Oppenheimer’s character is not going 
to make the same mistake twice.” 

Dr. Oppenheimer states that he still con- 
siders Chevalier his friend, although he sees 
him rarely. In 1950, just before Chevalier 
left this country to take up residence in 
France, he visited Dr. Oppenheimer for 2 
days in Princeton; in December 1953, Dr. 
Oppenheimer visited with the Chevaliers in 
Paris at their invitation. These isolated 
visits may have been unwise, but there is no 
evidence that they had any security signifi- 
cance. Chevalier was not sought out by 
Dr. Oppenheimer in Paris but, rather, the 
meeting was proposed by the Chevaliers in 
a letter to Mrs. Oppenheimer. The contact 
consisted of a dinner and, on the following 
day, driving with Chevalier to meet Andre 
Malraux, the famous French literary figure 
for whom Chevalier was a translator. Mal- 
raux in the later years of his political life 
has been an active anti-Communist advisor 
to General deGaulle. These short visits were 
followed 2 months later by Chevalier’s 
use of Dr. Oppenheimer’s name in connection 
with clearance for employment by UNESCO. 
Dr. Oppenheimer's action in this matter 
seems quite correct. When Chevalier men- 
tioned the problem, Dr. Oppenheimer sug- 
gested that the proper place for advice was 
the American Embassy and that Dr. Geof- 
frey Wyman, the scientific attaché, might be 
in a position to give the advice. Before see- 
ing Chevalier, Dr. Oppenheimer had lunched 
at the Embassy with Dr. Wyman, a former 
classmate, but it is clear from Dr. Wyman’s 
affidavit in the record that Dr. Oppenheimer 
did not at that time or later mention or 
indorse Chevalier. 

Associations: It is stated that a persistent 
and continuing association with Communists 
and fellow travelers is part of a pattern in Dr. 
Oppenheimer's actions which indicates a dis- 
regard of the obligations of security. On 


examination, the record shows that, since the 
war, beyond the two visits with the Cheva- 


liers, Dr. Oppenheimer’s associations with 
such persons have been limited and infre- 
quent, He sees his brother, Frank Oppen- 
heimer (an admitted former Communist who 
left the party in 1941) not much more 
than once a year and then only for an 
evening together. By chance, while return- 
ing from the barber, he ran into Lomanitz 
and Bohm on the streets of Princeton in 
May 1949. Dr. Peters called on him once to 
discuss testimony given by Dr. Oppenheimer 
before the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. He has seen Bohm and one or two 
other former students at meetings of pro- 
fessional groups. I find nothing in the fore- 
going to substantiate the charge that Dr. 
Oppenheimer has had a persistent and con- 
tinuing association with subversive indi- 
viduals. These are nothing more than occa- 
sional incidents in a complex life, and they 
were not sought by Dr. Oppenheimer. 

Significance has been read into these oc- 
casional encounters in the light of Dr, Op- 
penheimer's activities prior to 1943. 

The Gray Board found that he was an 
active fellow traveler, but that there was no 
evidence that he was a member of the party 
in the strict sense of the word. Dr. Oppen- 
heimer’s consistent testimony, and the bur- 
den of the evidence, shows that his financial 
contributions in the 1930s and early 1940's 
were directed to specific causes such as the 
Spanish Loyalists, even though they may 
have gone through individual Communists. 

The Communists with whom he was deeply 
involved were all related to him by personal 
ties: his brother and sister-in-law, his wife 
(who had left the party before their mar- 
riage), and his former fiancee, Jean Tat- 
lock. Finally, while there are self-serving 
claims by Communists on record as to Dr. 
Oppenheimer’s adherence to the party, none 
of these is attributed to Communists who ac- 
tually knew him, and Steve Nelson (who did 
know him) described him in a statement to 
another Communist as not a Marxist. The 
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sistent denial that he was ever a Communist. 

Dr. Oppenheimer has been repeatedly in- 
terrogated from 1943 on concerning his asso- 
ciations and activities. Beyond the one ad- 
mitted falsehood told in the Chevalier inci- 
dent, the voluminous record shows a few 
contradictions between statements purport- 
edly made in 1943 and subsequent recollec- 
tions during interrogations in 1950 and 1954. 
The charges of falsehood concerning Wein- 
berg and Lambert relate to such contradic- 
tions, and are dependent on a garbled 
transcript. In my opinion, these contradic- 
tions have been given undue significance. 

Peters letter: I find it difficult to conclude 
that the letter written by Dr. Oppenheimer 
in 1949 following his testimony about Dr. 
Bernard Peters before a congressional com- 
mittee is evidence of any fault in character. 
This carefully composed letter, a copy of 
which was sent to the congressional com- 
mittee, was not an attempt to repudiate the 
testimony relating to Dr. Peters’ background 
but, rather, was a manifestation of a belief 
that political views should not disqualify a 
scientist from a teaching job. He was led to 
this action by the protests of Dr. Bethe, Dr. 
Weisskopf, and Dr. Peters himself, and of 
Dr. Condon, and by the “overwhelming be- 
lief of the community in which I lived that 
a man like that ought not to be fired either 
for his past or for his views, unless the past is 
criminal or the views led him to wicked ac- 
tions.” One might disagree with this belief 
without taking it as evidence of untrust- 
worthiness. 

Lomanitz deferment: It is clear that in 
cross-examination in 1954, Dr. Oppenheimer 
was led into contradictions concerning the 
induction into the Army of Rossi Lomanitz 
in 1943. These contradictions, understand- 
able as errors of memory, are serious only if 
Dr. Oppenheimer's behavior at that time was 
improper. Actually, Dr. Oppenheimer's let- 
ter to Colonel Lansdale in 1943 says: “Since 
I am not in possession of the facts which led 
to Mr. Lomanitz’ induction, I am, of course, 
not able to endorse this request in an abso- 
lute way. I can, however, say that Mr. 
Lomanitz’ competence and his past experi- 
ence on the work in Berkeley should make 
him a man of real value whose technical 
service we should make every effort to secure 
for the project.” The letter was sent to 
Colonel Lansdale, the man to whom Dr. 
Oppenheimer had given information on 
Lomanitz’ Communist affiliation and the 
man who had told Dr. Oppenheimer that 
Lomanitz had been indiscreet with informa- 
tion. 

Obstruction of security officers: The ma- 
jority opinion cites the Chevalier incident 
as an instance of obstruction of security 
officers and states without specification that 
there are other instances, I have sought to 
identify these other instances. The only in- 
stance I have found is a refusal by Dr. Op- 
penheimer in 1950 to answer FBI questions 
about Dr. Thomas Addis and Dr. Jean Tat- 
lock on the ground that they were dead and 
could not defend themselves. This reticence 
to discuss the activities of a friend and of 
a former fiance years after their deaths may 
have been an error. But in the circum- 
stances it seems understandable hesitation 
and does not indicate a persistent “willful 
disregard” of security. 

Seaborg letter: Before the October 1949 
meeting of the General Advisory Committee 
at which the H-bomb program was discussed, 
Dr. Seaborg, a member of the General Ad- 
visory Committee, who was unable to be 
present, sent Dr. Oppenheimer a letter on 
the topics to be discussed. In Dr. Oppen- 
heimer'’s letter to the Commission reporting 
the unanimous view of the eight members 
present at the General Advisory Committee 
meeting there is no mention of Dr. Seaborg’s 
views. It is hard to see how Dr. Oppen- 
heimer could have forgotten the letter, but 
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it is still harder to see what purpose he could 
have hoped to achieve by intentionally sup- 
pressing it—and then turning it over to the 
Commission in his files. At the next meet- 
ing of the General Advisory Committee in 
December 1949 the action of the October 
meeting was reviewed, and the minutes show 
that Dr. Seaborg raised no objection. It 
seems likely that Dr. Seaborg himself did 
not consider that he had expressed any 
formal conclusions. His letter of October 
14, 1949, opens as follows: 

“I will try to give you my thoughts for 
what they may be worth regarding the next 
GAC meeting, but I am afraid that there may 
be more questions than answers. * * * It 
seems to me that conclusions will be 
reached, if at all, only after a large amount 
of give-and-take discussion at the GAC 
meeting” (p. 238). 

The instances that I have described con- 
stitute the whole of the evidence extracted 
from a lengthy record to support the severe 
conclusions of the majority that Dr. Oppen- 
heimer has given proof of fundamental de- 
fects in his character and of persistent con- 
tinuing associations. Any implication that 
these are illustrations only and that further 
substantial evidence exists in the inves- 
tigative files to support these charges is 
unfounded. 

With the single exception of the Chevalier 
incident, the evidence relied upon is thin, 
whether individual instances are considered 
separately or in combination. All added to- 
gether, with the Chevalier incident included, 
the evidence is singularly unimpressive when 
viewed in the perspective of the 15 years of 
active life from which itis drawn. Few men 
could survive such a period of investigation 
and interrogation without having many of 
their actions misinterpreted or misunder- 
stood. 

To be effective a security system must be 
realistic. In the words of the Atomic Energy 
Commission security criteria: 

“The facts of each case must be carefully 
weighed and determination made in the 
light of all the information presented 
whether favorable or unfavorable. The judg- 
ment of responsible persons as to the in- 
tegrity of the individuals should be con- 
sidered. The decision as to security clear- 
ance is an overall, commonsense judgment, 
made after consideration of all the relevant 
information as to whether or not there is 
risk that the granting of security clearance 
would endanger the common defense or 
security.” 

Application of this standard of overall 
commonsense judgment to the whole record 
destroys any pattern of suspicious conduct 
or catalog of falsehoods and evasions, and 
leaves a picture of Dr. Oppenheimer as an 
able, imaginative human being with normal 
human weaknesses and failings. In my 
opinion the conclusion drawn by the ma- 
jority from the evidence is so extreme as 
to endanger the security system. 

If one starts with the assumption that 
Dr. Oppenheimer is disloyal, the incidents 
which I have recounted may arouse suspicion. 
However, if the entire record is read objec- 
tively, Dr. Oppenheimer’s loyalty and trust- 
worthiness emerge clearly and the various 
disturbing incidents are shown in their 
proper light as understandable and unim- 
portant. 

The Chevalier incident remains reprehen- 
sible; but in fairness and on all of the evi- 
dence, this one admitted and regretted mis- 
take made many years ago does not predomi- 
nate in my overall judgment of Dr. Oppen- 
heimer’s character and reliability. Unless 
one confuses a manner of expression with 
candor, or errors in recollection with lack of 
veracity, Dr. Oppenheimer’s testimony before 
the Gray Board has the ring of honesty. I 
urge thoughtful citizens to examine this 
testimony for themselves, and not be con- 
tent with summaries or with extracts quoted 
out of context. 
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With respect to the alleged disregard of the 
security system, I would suggest that the 
system itself is nothing to worship. It is 
@ necessary means to an end. Its sole pur- 
pose, apart from the prevention of sabotage, 
is to protect secrets. If a man protects the 
secrets he has in his hands and his head, he 
has shown essential regard for the security 
system. 

In addition, cooperation with security ofi- 
cials in their legitimate activities is to be 
expected of private citizens and Government 
employees. The security system has, how- 
ever, neither the responsibility nor the right 
to dictate every detail of a man’s life. I 
frankly do not understand the charge made 
by the majority that Dr. Oppenheimer has 
shown a persistent and willful disregard for 
the obligations of security, and that there- 
fore he should be declared a security risk. 
No gymnastics of rationalization allow me to 
accept this argument. If in any recent in- 
stances, Dr. Oppenheimer has misunderstood 
his obligation to security, the error is occa- 
sion for reproof but not for a finding that he 
should be debarred from serving his country. 
Such a finding extends the concept of secu- 
rity risk beyond its legitimate justification 
and constitutes a dangerous precedent. 

In these times, failure to employ a man of 
great talents may impair the strength and 
power of this country. Yet I would accept 
this loss if I doubted the loyalty of Dr. 
Oppenheimer or his ability to hold his 
tongue. I have no such doubts. 

I conclude that Dr. Oppenheimer’s employ- 
ment “will not endanger the common de- 
fense and security” and will be “clearly con- 
sistent with the interests of the national 
security.” I prefer the positive statement 
that Dr. Oppenheimer’s further employment 
will continue to strengthen the United States. 

I therefore have voted to reinstate Dr. 
Oppenheimer’s clearance. 

Henry D. SMYTH, 
Commissioner. 
June 29, 1954, 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, in section 122 of the 
bill we have offshore procurement in 
its rankest form. According to the fig- 
ures submitted by the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. BENTLEY], there is al- 
ready $85 million unexpended for the 
purpose of procuring aircraft from the 
British. This would add another $75 
million to that amount, or a total of $160 
million to be spent on aircraft produced 
in Britain at a time when the unem- 
ployed ranks in this country are being 
increased by virtue of lay-offs in the 
aircraft industry. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to support 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. BENTLEY], to 
cut out the $75 million. I would have 
offered a motion, and will offer a motion 
if this amendment is defeated, to strike 
out the entire authorization, that is, the 
$75 million in new money plus the au- 
thorization for use of the unexpended 
$85 million. Let us take care of the 
people of this country, and if we have 
anything left, spread it over the world. 

In connection with foreign aid, in the 
May 28, 1954, issue of U. S. News & World 
Report, I found this small item: 

Harry Truman, when President, entered 
into a secret deal with the British Govern- 
ment promising a definite amount of dollar 
aid each year without informing Congress 
of the deal. When Congress failed to pro- 
vide specific funds to meet the commitment 
a year ago, funds had to be diverted from 


other programs to make good on the deal 
with Britain, 
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I wonder if the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs or any other committee of Con- 
gress has ever inquired into this state- 
ment which appeared in that issue of 
U.S. News & World Report asserting that 
Harry Truman, when President of the 
United States, entered into a secret 
agreement with the British, promising a 
definite amount of aid each year with- 
out informing Congress of the deal. I 
am wondering if this $75 million author- 
ized here for offshore procurement of 
aircraft or the $85 million that was 
authorized previously had anything to 
do with carrying out the secret commit- 
ments that were made by a President of 
the United States behind the back of 
Congress. 

Mr, Chairman, the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan ought 
to be adopted. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this is an amendment 
put into the bill by the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs in its considered judg- 
ment. I believe it my duty to justify 
what is planned on the ground that it 
is in the national interest of the United 
States. I think it is right and in the 
national interest, and I intend to justify 
it to the Committee of the Whole. 

I am not a special expert on this sub- 
ject, but I just could not sit and let 
this amendment go by. Either we are 
doing things that we know something 
about, or we do not, and it is high time 
we found out. 

The RAF is the No. 3 air force in 
the world. It comes after the United 
States and Soviet Russia. We have on 
British soil enormous air installations of 
very considerable consequence. The 
RAF showed itself in World War II to be 
as scrappy an air force as there is in the 
world. It stood up against all of the 
German might, all of the German 
power, for a time practically on its own. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make the point of order that the 
Committee is not in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Committee 
will be in order. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am indebted to my 
colleague. I generally find in this House, 
if the Committee is not in order, it 
does not want to be, and if the Mem- 
bers are not interested, there is nothing 
to do about it. But, it is my bounden 
duty to stand up for this provision in 
the bill which was put in by the com- 
mittee in a considered way, and is backed 
by the administration in a considered 
way. 

Now, the British RAF, as I say, is the 
third largest air force in the world. 
After the United States and the Soviet 
Union comes the RAF. We have great 
installations over there. The British 
showed themselves very scrappy in 
World War II, particularly in fighter 
planes. They have been leading develop- 
ers in the world of turbo-jets and ram- 
jets and rockets, and in that research 
they had a very leading part and made 
enormous contribution to the strength 
of the free world. 

We provided $85 million for exactly 
this kind of an operation to strengthen 
the RAF, in the 1953 bill. It took about 
a year to negotiate that contract. As 
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everybody knows who has had experience 
in these fields, it takes a long time to 
negotiate a contract for new types of 
aircraft, and I am in a position to state 
to the House authoritatively, notwith- 
standing what has been said in support 
of this amendment, that the $85 million 
provided for last year has been fully ob- 
ligated in contracts signed. We have 
a Memorandum to that effect sent to the 
committee table by the representatives of 
the administration who are up in the 
gallery. That is the situation today. 

The administration has represented 
to us, not on the word of an adminis- 
trator, but on the word of General Stew- 
art, the Defense Department’s repre- 
sentative who put this program before 
us, as follows, as stated at page 30 of the 
committee report: 

It is an overall plan in an effort to increase 
the finest air force outside of the United 
States, on the western side. * * * In the 
event of war all these forces are available 
for the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
This whole plan is an effort to build up 
the RAF to support the NATO forces between 
ourselves in the event of war. 


This is pretty serious business, Mr. 
Chairman, and I, for one, am not going 
to take the responsibility of turning 
down this particular provision which has 
been put in in a considered way to 
strengthen such extremely important 
sinews of free world defense as the Royal 
Air Force, which has certainly demon- 
strated that it is on our side, on the side 
of freedom, in the most effective way 
known to date, by its heroic actions in 
World War II. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the author of 
the amendment. 

Mr. BENTLEY. The gentleman says 
that the Royal Air Force is on the side 
of freedom; I believe, to a large extent, 
that is true. But certainly the gentle- 
man can think of some areas of the 
world where that air force may have to 
be used in the cause of colonialism; and 
can the gentleman guarantee that those 
planes will not be used in those areas? 

Mr. JAVITS. We have the guarantee 
of General Stewart who has testified 
that this particular provision is to sup- 
port NATO. I am all for NATO. I think 
the House is overwhelmingly for NATO. 
I do not think that we ought to just 
blindly accept this amendment just be- 
cause it is said $75 million can be cut, 
rather, we must look to the essential se- 
curity interest involved, and on that 
basis the amendment should be rejected. 

As I said before, I rise to call the 
House to its responsibility in a matter of 
the national security interest. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Javits] 
has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 ad- 
ditional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to my colleague. 
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Mr. MORANO. I should like to asso- 
ciate myself with the remarks of the 
distinguished gentleman from New 
York. If we strike this section, we 
strike a blow at our own national secu- 
rity. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Why do not the British 
build their own planes? 

Mr. JAVITS. The British are build- 
ing their own planes to their utmost 
limit. That is the justification for this 
that we want them to have more fight- 
ing planes than they can build on their 
own. These are military planes. It is 
definitely in the interest of our national 
security to assist in this strengthening 
of the RAF. 

Mr. GROSS. Why do we not build 
the planes here, then, and send them 
over there? 

Mr. JAVITS. We could not build 
them here because they are British-type 
planes, I will say to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Gross], any more than they 
would be asked to build our B-47’s or 
B-52’s for us. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
I wish to associate myself with the re- 
marks of the gentleman from New York 
on this question. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

I rise in support of the amendment of 
my distinguished colleague, Mr. BENT- 
Ley, of Michigan. The fact is I was 
about to offer the same amendment, but 
I am happy to yield to my colleague, a 
member of the committee. 

This bill proposes to subsidize the 
British to the extent of an extra $75 
million in aircraft production. The 
British aircraft production is high and 
going strong. This is a clear-cut case of 
subsidy and would take away an extra 
$75 million of our taxpayers’ money at 
a time when American aircraft manu- 
facturers are laying off workers. I am 
opposed to further subsidizing many 
foreign nations and especially under the 
guise of strengthening those who are in 
no need of it. I am highly in favor of 
this amendment and urge its adoption. 

I ask unanimous consent that my col- 
leagues who are of the same mind may 
also extend their remarks on this matter 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I, for one, would not 
want to deprive our British cousins of 
anything to which they were entitled 
or any benefit we might bring to them 
in the way of the North Atlantic area 
defense, but I would like to recall to 
my colleagues in the House, a number 
of years ago when we were doing our 
utmost to build up the defense forces 


of the United Nations, Korea had hap- - 
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pened on June 24, 1950. Other things 
were happening along the line. There 
was a great need for military aircraft. 
We were doing our best and producing 
all we could. But they were not so 
interested in military aircraft in Britain 
at that time as were we, even though 
the Soviets were practically on their 
borders. They were building jet com- 
mercial transport aircraft for the pur- 
pose of recapturing the transportation 
market in British-made aircraft and were 
satisfied to let us concentrate on military 
aircraft. 

At that time I had it out with one of 
the leading gentlemen in the aviation 
field of Britain. I chided him some- 
what on their being more interested in 
transport aircraft than they were in 
military aircraft. They were building 
advanced types of commercial trans- 
ports far beyond anything we had had 
time to build or even design at that point. 
His reply to me was, “We in Britain must 
recapture the trade of the world, and 
build transport aircraft and cargo ves- 
sels and passenger vessels to recapture 
our trade.” That premise seemed to be 
more important to him at the moment 
than even the defense of their own coun- 
try and the free world. They had been 
shipping prototypes of their excellent jet 
engines for the Soviets to copy and use 
in the MIG 15. 

It seems to me that this $75 million 
for manufacture in the United Kingdom 
ef military aircraft required by the 
United Kingdom had better be given a 
second thought by this House. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas, a distinguished mem- 
ber of the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr.SCRIVNER. The gentleman may 
be interested in knowing that in the 
near future there will be news to the 
effect that one of our major airlines is 
going to procure a large number of the 
British turboprop air transports. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Our people have been 
so busy making fighting planes in this 
country they have not had time to build 
transports of modern design. Hence, 
as the gentleman says, our own trans- 
port people will be buying jet transports 
from Great Britain. Think of it. We 
have furnished to the world transport 
aircraft with which to compete in air 
transportation against our own flag air 
carriers, and now we are to furnish 
Britain money to do what—to build 
fighter planes for their own use, while 
they build commercial jet transports 
with their money to sell to American 
air transport concerns. Something is 
wrong with that picture—very. You 
might think she were doing us a favor 
by letting us protect her, and that we 
had to hire her to do part of the pro- 
tecting of herself. It was only a dozen 
years ago, a little over, that the British 
were begging us to help defend Europe, 
including Britain. Now we are back 
again in the old commercial rivalry. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes, 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr, 
CLARDY]. 

Mr. CLARDY. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to suggest this: I wonder if the 
Members of the House are aware of the 
fact that some of the most advanced jet 
engines and other plane parts have been 
sold by Britain behind the Iron Curtain. 
I wonder what assurance we can have 
that if we appropriate additional money 
that policy will be discontinued. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
[Mr. HOSMER]. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to bring up one matter which has not 
been answered in connection with the 
arguments of the opponents of this 
amendment. That is the statement that 
this money is needed in the event of war 
to bolster up the Royal Air Force. This 
is an offshore procurement matter. 
What is the purpose of offshore procure- 
ment? It is to build up manufacturing 
facilities across the ocean close to where 
we might expect to do the fighting. But 
in this particular case, we are concerned 
with aircraft, and the aircraft factories 
which might be located in the United 
Kingdom to make them. If located in 
the United Kingdom they would be just 
as close to the enemy today as they were 
in World War II. In other words, you 
have aircraft, the most mobile weapon 
of war involved here, and we should not 
spend funds for facilities to build them 
which are located right in the shadow of 
the guns which are going to wreck those 
factories in the event that hostilities 
break out. Build them elsewhere. This 
amendment will cut this foolishness of 
subsidizing aircraft factories in the front 
lines where they can be destroyed the 
minute hostilities begin. 

Mr. HOLT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLT. I compliment the gentle- 
man for his remarks and I would like to 
associate myself with the Bentley 
amendment and also compliment Mr. 
BrNTLEY for introducing it. 

Mr. WILSON of California. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield. 

Mr. WILSON of California. Can the 
gentleman explain to those of us from 
the southern California area, how we 
can go home and tell our people who are 
employed in the aircraft industry at a 
time when aircraft contracts are thin- 
ning down that we feel aircraft should 
be procured overseas? 

Mr. HOSMER. No. I do not think 
you or I or anybody else can explain to 
any sound-thinking American who has 
the defense of our Nation in mind the 
expenditure of any money for construc- 
tion of aircraft manufacturing facilities 
in the front lines instead of in areas like 
San Diego, Long Beach, southern Cali- 
fornia, and other parts of this country, 
and perhaps in Canada or elsewhere far 
behind the front lines of the free world 
where those facilities can reasonably be 
expected to be in operation after D-day. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. BENTLEY]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Javits) there 
were—ayes 85, noes 50. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I ran out of time a 
while ago, but I want to pursue just a 
little bit further the question of offshore 
procurement of ships. I have read with 
a great deal of interest—real interest— 
the provisions with respect to the find- 
ings which must be made by the Presi- 
dent or the determinations which must 
be made by the President in connection 
with offshore procurement. It seems to 
me that already our shipbuilding indus- 
try is in such a depressed state as to re- 
quire discontinuance of offshore pro- 
curement of ships. 

It seems to me imperative that all 
funds available for shipbuilding should 
be spent in our own yards. I call at- 
tention to the fact that already the Navy 
shipyards have an average reduction in 
their personnel of more than 21 percent 
since Korea. I do not have the figures 
with respect to the private yards. 

In addition, there are further substan- 
tial reductions in employment in the 
Navy yards in the immediate prospect. 

This morning some of my constitu- 
ents were in my office in connection with 
this question of offshore procurement. I 
was amazed to be informed that at the 
present time there are contracts in exist- 
ence for the construction of 90 ships in 
this offshore procurement program. I 
was further amazed to be told that there 
are two ships currently under construc- 
tion in Yugoslavia. I called the Chief 
of the Bureau of Ships to confirm the in- 
formation and I was advised that that 
was in error; that there were 3 ships 
being built in Yugoslavia instead of 2. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know what the 
situation is with respect to the shipbuild- 
ing industry in Yugoslavia, but from in- 
formation that is currently available to 
me the shipbuilding industry on the con- 
tinent of Europe appears to be in a much 
healthier condition than it is in these 
United States. It would seem to me we 
ought to devote what funds we have for 
the construction of ships to trying to 
maintain our shipbuilding skill in this 
country. 

Mr, TOLLEFSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. I yield. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Iam glad to hear 
the gentleman’s comment on the condi- 
tion of the shipbuilding industry in the 
United States and in continental Europe. 
The gentleman may be interested to 
know that as of October this year we 
will have only 3 ships on ways in our 
commercial yards; that in ship construc- 
tion we now rank sixth in the world. As 
of January 1 of this year there were on 
order or being constructed in Great Brit- 
ain 559 ships as compared with 48 in the 
United States. 

Mr. HARDY. The information which 
the gentleman has given to this House 
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saddens me, but I am glad the gentleman 
has given us the facts. 

There should be some indication from 
this House today as to its concept of the 
health of the shipbuilding industry in 
the United States. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. I yield. 

Mr. FULTON. I have felt that our 
industry needs protection on this score. 
I am one of those who have come up 
with an amendment to this bill which 
the gentleman may not have noticed. It 
is on page 4. 

Mr. HARDY. Yes. Iam familiar with 
it. I appreciate the gentleman’s calling 
attention to it. 

Mr. FULTON, I am in no surplus un- 
employment area, but since we have 
raised a howl in the committee they have 
brought back a couple of hundred thous- 
and. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. Iam glad to yield to the 
gentlewoman from New York. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. Due to dis- 
astrous conditions of unemployment in 
our private and Government shipyards 
here in America, caused me to offer in 
the Foreign Affairs Committee an 
amendment to prohibit offshore procure- 
ment of ships. The workweek in major 
Atlantic coast shipyards has dwindled in 
2 years from 34 hours a week to the pres- 
ent average of 16 hours a week. Accord- 
ing to a statement made by the CIO, was 
that the imminent collapse of the pri- 
vate shipbuilding industry in this coun- 
try constituted a potential catastrophe 
should this country become involved in 
another war. Employment has de- 
creased in the shipyards in America from 
an all high in 1943 of about 1,300,000 to 
113,000 as of May 1954. 

I lost this amendment in committee 
and as a result was one of the authors 
of section 103 (c) which I hope opens 
the door to enforce the proper authority 
to authorize the production of ships here 
in the United States as a result of these 
conditions. 

Mr. HARDY. 
woman. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. I have al- 
ways opposed aid to Yugoslavia, and re- 
gret any offshore production in that 
country. 

Mr. HARDY. Let me put it this way: 
I congratulate the gentlewoman for her 
efforts and for the language that is now 
in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Virginia may proceed for 1 addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I must 
object. We have discussed this at some 
length. If we are going to finish the bill 
today we cannot have extended discus- 
sions when no amendment is pending. 
We have, I understand, a series of 
amendments pending which I hope can 
be reached. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard 
to the consent request. 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 


I thank the gentle- 
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Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, 
a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. If the Chair 
will recall, the time was set before the 
last vote. There has been no reading by 
the Clerk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair regrets 
to inform the gentleman that time was 
fixed on the Bentley amendment which 
was voted on. 

The gentleman from Virginia gained 
the floor on a pro forma amendment, was 
recognized for 5 minutes, and his time 
has expired. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. FULTON], a member of the commit- 
tee, has been recognized for 5 minutes 
on a pro forma amendment. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, 
I withdraw my point of order. 

Mr. FULTON. For the purpose of rec- 
ognizing the gentleman from Virginia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can- 
not recognize anyone. He can yield ifa 
Member asks him to yield. 

Mr. FULTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. HARDY. I am grateful to the 
gentleman because I just want to make 
one point before I sit down. 

It seems to me, based on the informa- 
tion which has been presented to this 
House this afternoon in connection with 
our Nation's shipyards, information that 
I presented, information presented to us 
by the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
TOLLEFsON] in connection with our pri- 
vate yards, it is about time this Congress 
indicated its impression as to whether or 
not these funds should be spent in our 
own shipyards, and if the record would 
simply show that I would be most happy. 

Mr. FULTON. Im order that the 
House will know what the viewpoint of 
the committee is, I direct their attention 
to page 4, line 14, subsection (1) of sub- 
section (c), where there is provided ap- 
propriate screening for areas of labor 
surplus which would mean any place 
where plants were idle, or upon the in- 
dustrial mobilization base which would 
be broader than an area of labor surplus. 
There must be this screening on these 
two bases. For various reasons, we did 
not want to put in the specific prohi- 
bition. 

Mr. HARDY. I appreciate the obser- 
vation which the gentleman has made. 
I think it may be wise, though, not to 
have a specific prohibition in this bill, 
but I think it is well for this Congress to 
indicate its wish in connection with this 
business of building ships so that poli- 
cies will be followed which will aid the 
shipbuilding industry in this country. 

Mr. FULTON. I feel this needs to be 
said so that the Congress shall know and 
the departments shall know what the 
intent is. 

I may say that it has not been just 
myself alone who has been active in this, 
but members of the committee also, the 
Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
and others. I think now we all know 
what we want. 
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Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield. 

Mr. SHELLEY. May I ask the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania if he thinks that 
the language on page 4 is adequate? I 
ask this because it has been my experi- 
ence that in judging the heavily unem- 
ployed areas they lump everything in an 
area together. We had the situation in 
some areas a couple of years ago where 
all shipbuilders were out of work and the 
shipyards were down with no work, yet 
because there was general employment 
in other fields they did not consider the 
shipyards at all. 

Mr. FULTON. As I say, there are 2 
things in that provision of the bill: No. 1 
is whether there are “labor surplus 
areas,” a designation which is well 
known, and the next phrase is “or upon 
the industrial mobilization base.” This 
takes it out of a particular line and puts 
it on a broader base, so that it will not 
be just on the fact that one line is down 
and this is not that particular line, but 
they must look at the broad area and see 
if the mobilization base, if our general 
base level, is low. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who desire to do so may insert their 
remarks in reference to their interest in 
the matter of offshore production and 
the protection of the wonderful indus- 
tries in their district at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I agree entirely with the sentiments 
expressed by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Harpy]. 

I am for offshore procurement. I ap- 
preciate its importance. But I am not 
for offshore procurement which deprives 
distressed industries of vitally needed 
construction and employment. 

To construct ships overseas, which can 
be built in this country, at a time when 
our entire ship construction industry is 
almost flat on its back—at a time when 
our ship construction yards, vital to our 
mobilization base, are threatened with 
closing down, due to lack of work, seems 
to me to be contrary to our whole policy 
of national defense. It just does not 
make sense. 

I trust that the administration will 
be guided accordingly under the pro- 
visions of this bill. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, when 
the level of shipbuilding in our own 
American shipyards is at such a low ebb 
as at the present time, together with 
the fact that it has been getting to a 
less and less active industry for too long 
a time, I question that it is in our na- 
tional interest to have so much and such 
frequent offshore shipbuilding, under 
this present bill, or, under any enacted 
legislation. 

Even you of my distinguished col- 
leagues who live far from the great 
shipyards in our Nation, know by report 
and clear-cut evidence that the know- 
how and the skills of the shipbuilding 
industry are not only highly technical; 
but you also know that they cannot be 
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acquired except by long years of toil and 
experience. Furthermore, it is self- 
evident; it has been proven in every 
national emergency where our marine 
was needed, that a going, ready, able 
and adequate shipbuilding personnel is 
absolutely necessary in the best inter- 
ests of our own national defense. 

For three terms in this great legisla- 
tive body I represented a congressional 
district in Los Angeles County, where is 
situated the great Los Angeles Naval 
Base and several private shipyards, too. 
The important Long Beach Naval Ship- 
yard is there. 

Together with firsthand knowledge 
and observation thus gained by me dur- 
ing these 6 years, as well as my observa- 
tions as a private citizen for many years 
in the same area, I have been privileged 
as a member of the House Committee on 
Armed Services to become even much 
better informed on the subject involved 
in this “offshore” problem. 

Yes, I know the Navy yards always do 
a handsome job of performance. But, 
Mr. Chairman, the Navy cannot do the 
work or take the place of the private 
shipyard in our national economy. It 
never has and cannot also fulfill the 
mission of private industry in this field. 
We need both at all times as efficient, 
adequate, on the job. The 11 Navy yards 
as authorized by statute must likewise 
always be kept alert with top skills and 
experience. 

Nor do I begrudge any reasonable aid 
to shipbuilding of our friendly allies. 
But, is it reasonable to neglect and prac- 
tically abandon our own knowhow in 
this vital area? I am glad this bill in 
section 122 makes a clear avenue to the 
door of official responsibility so that a 
full showing can be made of basic rea- 
sons why our own domestic yards must 
not be left sick and sore, in favor of 
“offshore” favors. Only after a most 
exhaustive consideration and coopera- 
tion with our own American private 
shipyard building industry, so that there 
is a continuous workload adequate to 
create and present strong, skillful, 
workers, should we go “offshore.” Nor 
should this workload be intermittent 
and indefinite or uncertain. Our ship- 
building on our own shores must be kept 
at a level consistent with not being or 
becoming dependent on foreign nations, 
all or any of whom might not be able 
longer to supply us or fullfill their con- 
tracts. 

Some thousands of men living in my 
congressional district and nearby dis- 
tricts are engaged directly and indirectly 
in shipbuilding and related industry in 
Los Angeles County. 

I assume this administration will heed 
the expressed intent of Congress and not 
jeopardize our own private shipyards 
over the Nation. Already, the hazard 
has been too great and too much dam- 
age has been done. Unless it is cor- 
rected forthwith we should declare a 
policy of “onshore shipbuilding” as our 


national program. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the pro forma amendment. 
Since the Mutual Security Act of 1951 
first authorized a program of ship con- 
struction in foreign countries with 
American money I have been following 
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the course of the program with interest 
and with increasing concern. My con- 
cern has increased almost daily with 
mounting unemployment in American 
shipyards, and any sympathy I might 
have had for any program of offshore 
ship procurement at one time has now 
reached the vanishing point. There may 
have been a time in the postwar period 
when the European shipbuilding indus- 
try needed an economic shot in the arm 
to put it back on its feet. That time 
has passed. There may have been a time 
when the production base for combat 
vessels in European shipyards was in- 
adequate to meet a possible demand for 
such craft in the mutual defense effort. 
That time is past. There may have been 
a time when the staggering European 
economy provided some justification for 
funneling American dollars into England 
and the friendly part of the Continent 
through any practical channel; but that 
time has also passed. At the present 
time European shipyards are booming 
while American yards are practically 
busted. While the American economy 
has been floundering in a recession for 
the past several months the production 
index for the 17 western countries in the 
Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation has continued to hit new 
highs. The gold and dollar reserves of 
the rest of the free world continue to 
rise. Under these conditions there is no 
justification for a continuation of the 
program for building ships in foreign 
countries with American money which 
would be far better spent putting our 
unemployed shipyard workers back on 
the job. What is needed now is a little 
shoreside procurement in the United 
States. 

In March of this year former Navy 
Capt. Gordon W. Rule, who was chief 
contracting officer for the Bureau of 
Ships at the inception of the offshore 
procurement program and for some time 
thereafter, and who placed millions of 
dollars worth of these contracts in 
European shipyards during that time, 
wrote a letter in which he neatly sum- 
marized the ridiculous picture we present 
in keeping this program going. The 
captain stated: 

The offshore procurement program has 
been presented and sold to the Congress on 
the theory that the military needed to build 
up a defense production base in the principal 
nations that are joined in the mutual de- 
fense in Europe. 

This is perfectly sound for some items 
being bought offshore where no production 
base exists. But it is ludicrous to suppose 
that England, France, Italy, Denmark, Hol- 
land, Germany, etc., need to have the United 
States build them a production base for ship- 
building. Five of these countries now lead 
the world in active facilities, backlogs of 
work, etc. They will take our orders and 
simply proceed to build the ships in going 
yards that long ago comprised an aggregate 
productive potential and productive base 
second to none in the world. 

What about the building yards in this 
country? I need not labor the situation 
existing in the shipbuilding industry in the 
United States because I am sure you know 
only too well its present sorry plight. No 
other major industry is as badly off. 


Captain Rule spent a number of 
months in Europe placing contracts for 
ships and getting a first-hand knowledge 
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of actual conditions in the shipbuilding 

industry there. He also knows what he 

is talking about when he speaks of the 

— plight of the shipbuilding industry 
ere, 

In February of this year total employ- 
ment in the shipyards of the United 
States, private and navy yards included, 
totaled 229,900. For 14 consecutive 
months prior to that each month saw a 
decline in the number employed, and al- 
though figures are not yet compiled for 
later months I know that the trend has 
continued. In February the private ship- 
yards in the United States had only 
about 100,000 employees on the payrolls. 
This in an industry which at its wartime 
peak needed well over 1,500,000. Pacific 
coast private yards now provide work 
for only about 8,000 men. Over 400,000 
worked in those yards during the war. If 
that is not a sick industry, I do not know 
what is—and if this will not be a sick 
country should a sudden need for ships 
arise I am badly mistaken. 

Since World War II we have calmly 
sat back and allowed the shipbuilding de- 
fense production base of the United 
States go to pot while in the last 3 years 
we have spent almost $300 million to 
build up a production base in foreign 
countries where they already are build- 
ing more ships in a week than we put out 
ina year. It has been estimated that the 
money we spent in offshore procurement 
of ships during 1952 and 1953 would have 
provided a full year’s work for 40,000 men 
in the shipyards of the United States. 
That work for our shipyards would have 
done 10 times as much for the mutual de- 
fense effort as it did in keeping European 
yards booming, because when the chips 
are down and we have to defend our- 
selves it will be United States shipyards 
which produce the ships just as in the 
last war. If the European yards are do- 
ing any shipbuilding it will probably be 
for Russia. I am sure they will be grate- 
ful to us for keeping them going while 
our own yards decay. 

Just how close to decay our yards are, 
is illustrated by the fact that by October 
Ist of this year there will be only three 
commercial vessels under construction 
on United States ways, with no orders in 
sight. And yet the bill we have here asks 
us to put $28 million more into European 
yards while the administration and Con- 
gress have failed to complete a single 
constructive step to revitalize our own 
industry. We have heard talk about a 
shipbuilding program since shortly after 
the administration came into power, but 
talk does not build ships. If the admin- 
istration had used the authority avail- 
able to it under the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936 to continue the program 
inaugurated by the Truman administra- 
tion in launching the Mariner ship con- 
struction, we would not now be in quite 
so sorry a fix and some of our shipyard 
workers would have steady work instead 
of a day here and a day there. Instead 
they have refused to use that authority 
and up until very recently had proposed 
nothing. Let us hope that they are now 
prepared to put their money where their 
mouth is and use it to put some ships on 
the ways of our dead and dying ship- 
yards. 
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Mr. Chairman, I hope that the indefi- 
nite language inserted in this bill with 
the stated purpose of protecting United 
States labor and industry will be proper- 
ly interpreted when the time comes to 
award contracts for building ships. I 
particularly hope that the words “areas 
of labor surplus” are understood to 
apply not only to geographic areas, but 
to industry situations as well. During 
the past 2 or 3 years I put in a consider- 
able amount of time persuading the 
Office of Defense Mobilization to exempt 
the shipbuilding industry from the ap- 
plication of Defense Manpower Policy 
No. 4 which gives preference to surplus 
labor areas in awarding of defense con- 
tracts. It took a lot of work on my part 
to prove to ODM that the shipbuilding 
industry was a distressed industry and 
that, although the area in which any 
particular yard was located might not 
be classed as having surplus labor, the 
people who should be working in that 
yard were just as unemployed, and 
should not suffer the loss of a contract 
to another yard whose business might be 
booming even though the city in which 
it was located had surplus labor. I, 
therefore, want the record to be per- 
fectly clear in indicating that section 
103 (c) (1) of the bill is intended to 
protect a distressed industry as well as 
a distressed geographic area. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems obvious to 
me, although it may not be so obvious to 
some of the Cloud 16 boys in the State 
Department or the Foreign Operations 
Administration, that when in mid-1953 
there were some 7 million-plus tons of 
dry cargo and passenger vessel construc- 
tion under way in the shipyards of the 
world, with none of this construction 
for the order of the United States mer- 
chant fleet in United States shipyards, 
it was time to begin worrying about our 
own shipbuilding industry rather than 
that of the rest of the world. Here it is 
mid-1954 and the picture is still not 
clear to our policymakers. I strongly 
recommend that Congress take the first 
step in opening their eyes by stopping 
them short on the offshore vessel pro- 
curement program. 

Mr. CONDON. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to rise in support of the position taken by 
the gentleman from Virginia IMr. 
Harpy] with reference to offshore pro- 
curement as it affects the American 
shipyards. Our ship-building industry 
has stagnated to the point of virtual 
destruction. Efforts have been made to 
divert some of the work from our naval 
yards to private shipbuilding yards, 
which has not contributed substantially 
to the stabilization of the private yards, 
and of course had had a serious conse- 
quence on the naval shipyards. As long 
as the American shipbuilding industry 
ranks only sixth in the world, it seems 
to me inexcusable that we should be 
subsidizing foreign yards to build ves- 
sels that could well be built in our own 
yards. I also have a strong feeling that 
the Pacific coast yards have been espe- 
cially discriminated against. Speaking 
as one Member of this body, I therefore 
hope that the House will see fit to pro- 
tect the American shipyards. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Chairman, while I appreciate the effort 
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of the gentleman of Pennsylvania to pro- 
tect American industry it does not go far 
enough. 

Section 103 (c) (1), which he cites, 
limits the relief “with special reference 
to any areas of labor surplus.” 

There can be and are areas that are 
particularly hard hit in one or more 
phases of industry that are not in labor 
surplus areas. Let me illustrate. In 
the San Francisco Bay area, in Califor- 
nia, the shipbuilding industry is very 
hard hit. We are building no substantial 
tonnage of new ships. 

It was in the San Francisco Bay area 
that records in shipbuilding were made 
during the war. This is not a labor sur- 
plus area at this time. With the closure 
of automobile plants and the slowdown 
in durable goods production it is hard 
to say how long we can keep out of that 
category. 


Seasonal employment in the food can- ` 


ning and processing industry is high, at 
this season, as it should be. This per- 
centagewise makes it appear that we 
have employment in the area but ship- 
yard workers, autoworkers and many 
production workers have no jobs. The 
usage of the statistical section of the 
Department of Labor is misleading. If 
we are to have our proper portion of 
shipbuilding, for instance, we must get 
ships to build. 

I am not against offshore procure- 
ment, but I believe that charity begins 
at home. I would like to see the ship- 
yard workers in other lands busy and 
employed but not at the cost of seeing 
shipyard workers in America without 
jobs. 

In our own selfish interest we must 
retain the know-how! the skills in our 
shipbuilding and other production indus- 
tries. 

I hope that in the interpretation and 
administration of this section that the 
President will give thoughtful consider- 
ation to our own people. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
supported the distinguished gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FULTON] in 
placing in this bill the language con- 
tained in section 103 (c) which would 
protect United States industry from un- 
fair competition from abroad, and would 
be especially helpful to areas in which 
there is surplus labor, which have been 
declared to be in class IV areas. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, too many people, it seems to me, 
have come to give unthinking currency 
to that old phrase “giveaway program” 
when they refer to our mutual-security 
operations. This program is, in fact, one 
which is vital to the defense of the 
United States of America—just as much 
as the vast sums which we have shown 
our willingness to grant freely to our 
own Armed Forces. The program which 
we have before us today is complex; it 
includes a great variety of activities in 
many different parts of the world. But 
they are all linked, directly or indirectly, 
by the contribution they are making, and 
will continue to make, to the safety of 
our own country and our own free way 
of life. 

That way of life is challenged in every 
part of the world today. The immediate 
form of the challenge varies from place 
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to place; therefore, the defense against 
it must vary from place to place. But 
everywhere the ultimate target of the 
Communist challenge can be seen to be 
this very Nation of ours, citadel of lib- 
erty and enterprise. And, therefore, it 
is up to us to act to resist the challenge 
as best we can wherever it rears its ugly 
head, with whatever means are appro- 
priate in a particular place, with what- 
ever allies we can obtain in a particular 
situation—before our own country be- 
comes the immediate target of a Com- 
munist surge which shall have engulfed 
the other continents of earth. We in 
America can count ourselves blessed that 
that menace is still at long range, that 
we have some time left to shore up the 
defenses of the whole free world—de- 
fenses which constitute the outer bul- 
warks of our own national security. 

And the great virtue of this mutual- 
- security program is that it is so carefully 
devised to meet the particular dangers 
which exist in each particular area with 
the particular weapons—amilitary, eco- 
nomic, educational, psychological— 
which offer the best prospect, within the 
prudent limits of our means, to counter 
those dangers area by area. 

We are not putting all our eggs in one 
basket. 

We are not putting all our reliance on 
the atom bomb to deter communism. 
We know the Communists can infiltrate 
areas where we dare not risk using the 
atom bomb. 

We are not putting all our reliance on 
our own Armed Forces. We know that 
we do not possess the manpower to police 
the world. 

We are not putting all our reliance on 
conventional armaments in the hands of 
others. We know that unpopular gov- 
ernments can be subverted by Commu- 
nists from within even where the Com- 
munists would hesitate or be unable to 
use direct armed force from without. 

We are not putting all our reliance 
on large-scale economic development as- 
sistance. ` We know that some countries 
cannot absorb it and that too-rapid 
social change may sometimes simply 
throw oil on the leaping flames of com- 
munism. 

We are not putting all our reliance on 
technical assistance. We know that the 
widespread benefits of point 4 cannot in 
every case improve the situation fast 
enough to meet the Communist chal- 
lenge. 

We are not putting all our reliance 
on unilateral American action in these 
fields. We know that often a particular 
activity is more acceptable to other peo- 
ples if handled through the United Na- 
tion, free from suspicion of United States 
pressure. 

So we are presenting to the House a 
program which integrates these various 
partial solutions, dovetailing them to the 
varied circumstances and needs of the 
free peoples. To be sure, the world 
situation is still fluid, especially in the 
Far East. We must leave the adminis- 
trators leeway to make future adjust- 
ments. But the House and the Ameri- 
can people should be reassured to know 
that the authorization now before us has 
already been subjected to most intensive 
scrutiny and criticism. The Foreign 


Affairs Committee held daily hearings for 
almost three months—twice a day during 
the last 3 weeks. Every executive pro- 
posal for substantial expenditures, in 
every country concerned, has been mi- 
nutely examined, both separately and 
from the viewpoint of an integrated pro- 
gram. The result isa plan of authoriza- 
tion which merits confidence. 

My Democratic friends will recognize 
that this represents the continuation of 
several programs which our party initi- 
ated. And may I say that although 
there have been times in recent months 
when Democrats were legitimately dis- 
turbed at what seemed to be the hesita- 
tion of this administration to grasp the 
hand of bipartisanship which we have so 
freely extended—still this particular bill 
constitutes a fine example of nonparti- 
san, painstaking congressional activity 
in which the participants on both sides 
can properly take pride. Democrats and 
Republicans alike deserve credit for im- 
portant contributions to the bill that is 
before us. Correspondingly, my fellow 
partisans should avoid the temptation to 
stand smugly aside and point a finger of 
scorn at an overseas program which is 
obviously not succeeding everywhere. 
We cannot expect it to. As Americans, 
we can only do our best, and seek to 
persuade others to do likewise. 

The objective is the defense of the 
United States—to be achieved through 
a defense in depth—not the kind of a 
defense which would begin by fatalisti- 
cally conceding to the Communists the 
population and resources of half the 
world. We intend to do our best to work 
with the non-Communist peoples of the 
earth to keep them non-Communist— 
not to attempt to remake them in our 
own image, not to turn them into semi- 
colonial dependencies of the United 
States, but to encourage and assist them 
to be come self-governing and pro- 
gressive, imbued with national self- 
respect and determined to maintain a 
position independent of Moscow and 
Peiping. 

We have suffered setbacks in these ef- 
forts. We are suffering setbacks today, 
mainly in southeast Asia. These set- 
backs give us cause for grave concern— 
but surely do not justify any abandon- 
ment or suspension of our activities in 
that area, which is so vital to our whole 
defensive position in the Far East. 

We should take heart from the notable 
successes which our programs have 
achieved in other areas of the world—in 
Europe, in the Middle East, in Korea, 
and Japan. In all of these places the 
chances of Communist triumphs in the 
near future seem smaller than at any 
time since 1947. The immediate crisis 
area has been narrowed to southeast 
Asia. There it may be that we are bound 
to experience Communist gains as long 
as neither our own Government nor our 
allies show the willingness to intervene 
more actively. But in the apparent ab- 
sence of a will to do so, this House should 
at least recognize that the kind of varied, 
flexible program which we are present- 
ing today goes as far as is feasible to 
salvage as much as possible from the 
grasping claws of Asian communism. 
Half a loaf is better than none—and we 
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ourselves may find it more digestible than 
the whole loaf of direct intervention. 

We must take guard also that we do 
not allow our frustrations in southeast 
Asia to undermine the successes we have 
achieved elsewhere in building situations 
of growing strength through cooperation 
with allies and friendly peoples. It is 
bad enough to lose ground in Indochina 
without then compounding the evil by 
tearing apart the Big Three alliance, 
merely in order to allocate the blame. 

I certainly believe that the establish- 
ment of a position of strength in south- 
east Asia—and in Indochina itself—is 
a vital national interest of the United 
States. But I also know that whatever 
happens in that area, we Americans are 
going to continue to need in many 
places—and ought to value—the coop- 
eration of those few other great peoples 
of earth who share with us a long tradi- 
tion of democratic self-government and 
adhere to Western principles of justice. 
The very preservation of our civilization 
in the fullest sense requires a ready in- 
terchange of the resources of the West- 
ern world—not just the material re- 
sources, however indispensable they may 
be, but also the intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual resources of the various nations 
which share our Christian heritage. We 
will impoverish our minds if we shut 
our ears to the ideas of our close allies, 
just as we would impoverish our ma- 
terial capacity to resist communism if 
we were to isolate ourselves from the 
great areas of the world. We have got 
to keep these channels open. 

We should remember that it is not 
much better to shut ourselves off from 
the advice of our friends merely because 
of an exaggerated sense of our own 
righteousness, than it would be to shut 
ourselves off because of base timidity. 
Lately the course of events in southeast 
Asia has led us toward moral and poli- 
tical pitfalls. Many Americans seem 
to the parading our national piety, and 
adopting toward friendly but hard- 
pressed peoples a holier-than-thou at- 
titude, which is of course deeply offensive 
to them—and which in turn threatens 
to produce in ourselves an inbreeding of 
thought that could disastrously blind 
us to the realities of the world in which 
we live. Pride, including spiritual pride, 
“goeth before a fall.” It would be well 
for all Americans to keep this in mind 
in voicing judgment upon our allies for 
their reluctance always to go along with 
us. 
We cannot escape our position of 
world leadership. And wise leadership, 
like love, suffers long and is kind. 

We can still learn from those we lead. 

Nor is it we who are doing all the suf - 
fering. The principle of mutual secu- 
rity is a principle of proportionate sacri- 
fice for joint defense. The defense bur- 
dens individually borne by our allies may 
not approach ours in dollar totals—but 
they are being carried by peoples with 
much lower standards of living than 
ours, who are eager as we are to improve 
their standards. In many cases for them 
to increase their own defense burdens 
would simply play directly into the hands 
of the Communists—with the result that 
the net gain in will and capacity for de- 
fense would negligible, 
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At the NATO headquarters in Paris, 
a French colonel with decades of serv- 
ice—including World War II and two 3- 
year tours of combat duty in Indochina— 
receives no more pay than an American 
master sergeant. We prosperous Amer- 
icans need to think a little more deeply 
about the real meaning of equality of 
sacrifice whenever we are tempted to 
bandy about the notion that FOA is a 
giveaway. 

Mr. Chairman, I have had the bright 
hope—and I have not yet despaired of 
its fulfillment—that this legislation 
might be viewed as a symbol of our ac- 
ceptance of leadership of the peoples of 
the world who are eager for peace, con- 
ditioned by justice and decency; that 
the positive phases of this great program 
would be emphasized; and that no one 
might say, whatever differences as to 
detail should develop, that we do this 
grudgingly and only because of the fears 
and tensions that exist. There are com- 
pelling reasons for this legislation, Mr. 
Chairman. I am firmly convinced that 
it is in America’s interest. The fact that 
it is also in the interest of others who 
are still free to determine their own 
destiny and to build their own structures 
of government, does not make it less in 
our own Nation's interest. I believe the 
day will come when everyone of us who 
takes this view will recall with satisfac- 
tion having had a share in one of the 
most significant enactments of the post- 
war period. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the balance of 
the bill be considered as read and sub- 
ject to amendment at any point. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I object. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer a preferential motion 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and report the bill back to the commit- 
tee. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts moves to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and 
report the bill back to the committee, 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, this matter of offshore pur- 
chasing is dangerous, it is bad econom- 
ically for us and it is also dangerous as 
a matter of national defense. If our 
workers go into other industries as a re- 
sult of not being able to work in the 
navy yards and shipyards, we lose the 
skill of those men and, therefore, we will 
not be able to construct the vital naval 
equipment that is so necessary for our 
national defense. 

We in Massachusetts are being ter- 
ribly hard hit insofar as work in our 
navy yards is concerned and some of the 
State is in the surplus labor and dis- 
tressed area. I talked to the Navy. De- 
partment just a few minutes ago and 
one of the Assistant Secretaries of the 
Navy said he was very sympathetic and 
very sorry over the condition that exists 
in all navy yards. I repeat, Massachu- 
setts has been especially severely cu. 
the United States should not give our 
shipbuilding trade to other areas. 

It is incredible to me that Member 
after Member will get up on the floor 
of the Congress here and say that we 
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must develop our national defense, but 
instead we are developing the national 
defense of other countries, countries that 
may be attacked at any time. 

I hope that the language referred to 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania will 
protect our shipbuilding industries and 
our workers and our country, but it does 
not offer enough protection. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. FULTON. With the protection 
of this amendment, the gentlewoman 
can go to the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration and the various Govern- 
ment departments, and ask if they have 
screened these offshore procurement 
contracts, show them the facts in your 
district, and have this work done in this 
country when there is unemployment or 
labor surplus. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. While I represent part of metro- 
politan Boston and many from my dis- 
trict are employed there, the Charles- 
town Navy Yard is in the gentleman’s 
district and he does a great deal of work 
in behalf of the yard and its workers. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Yes. I realize that 
the gentlewoman from Massachusetts 
in offering her motion, does so that we 
may protect our shipyard industry. 
The other morning a group of the Mas- 
sachusetts delegation visited the Penta- 
gon with the Secretary of the Navy. The 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts was 
there. And I now direct my remarks to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, we 
made reference to the fact that through 
offshore procurement ships were going 
to be built and were being built in Yugo- 
slavia and in other sections of Europe 
and in other sections of the world, 
whereas at the present time at home in 
the Boston Naval Shipyard scheduled to 
be laid off on July 24 are 759 men. We 
asked the Secretary of the Navy at that 
time if it were possible under this off- 
shore procurement act in the mutual 
security bill to designate that that work 
be given to the Boston Navy Yard. We 
directed this remark to Mr. Thomas, 
Secretary of the Navy. I am sure that 
the gentlewoman from Massachusetts 
will bear me out. He said that to his 
knowledge the Navy had nothing what- 
soever to do with the Mutual Security Act 
or the assigning of the building of ships. 
You will recall that Admiral Liggett was 
there also and he corrected that state- 
ment. We have a man at the head of 
the Navy Department at the present 
time who not only does not know how to 
interpret the law, he does not eyen know 
the law. 

I hope that this debate calls to the at- 
tention of Secretry of the Navy Thomas 
that the Navy has a definite program 
established under this act. Section 103, 
lines 14 through 23 on page 4, gives the 
authority to the administration to assign 
work to the Boston Naval Shipyard and 
any other areas where the economy of 
the United States is adversely affected. 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. May 
I say this, there are already many out 
of work out at the navy yard and private 
shipyards at the present time. In 
September there will be more workers 
laid off and there will be further lay- 
offs in other shipyards in September. 
The amendment which would provide 
that work could be done in the United 
States in an area where there is unem- 
ployment ought to be helpful if prop- 
erly carried out, but I am very cynical 
because I find especial help for surplus 
areas has proved to be rather a farce. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the preferential motion, 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
this motion and in defense of people in 
another section of the United States. A 
hungry South Carolinian is just as hun- 
gry as a hungry New Englander. The 
shipbuilding industry in the whole 
United States, notably in my part of the 
world, has felt the pinch of the depres- 
sion which has hit the shipbuilding in- 
dustry. Take the naval shipyards in this 
country. I know something about them. 
I know the plight of the one in Boston, 
and it is in a bad fix, a bad condition, 
The same is true of the one in Norfolk, 
and the one in Philadelphia, and the one 
in Brooklyn, and those on the west coast, 
and certainly those in the South. I want 
you to know that there are 11 naval ship- 
yards created by statute. Every one of 
them has had to carry the entire burden 
of all the shipbuilding industry, particu- 
larly those under the Maritime Commis- 
sion about which the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. ToLLerson], has been 
talking, and if it were not for our naval 
shipyards in this country, we would have 
no shipbuilding industry. And, just now 
we are waking up to the fact that if we 
do not take care of our own shipbuilding, 
we will have none in this country. Now, 
why could not these desperately needed 
ships be given out of our surplus supply? 
In my own shipyard in Charleston we 
have ships in mothballs that could be 
taken out and given to these people. 
Some people say that some are being 
built in Italy, but because of security 
reasons that could not be discussed. Let 
me tell you this: We do not even have 
base rights in Italy. I said that a while 
ago, By the shotgun method we are be- 
ing refused base rights, and they are 
trying to get us into Trieste. I know that 
and you know that. The same condition 
prevails in France. Why should we pay 
our taxpayers’ money and subsidize ship- 
yards, the shipbuilding industry, in other 
nations and get out of our own ship- 
building industry? It just does not make 
sense. And, I think we should alert our 
people. I have heard the lip service of 
my friend from Pittsburgh. That is lip 
service, is it not? You know it. Let us 
take some affirmative action here and 
stop this nonsense. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. MILLER of California. The gen- 
tleman should stress the fact that in 
shipbuilding it is the know-how to build 
as well as the actual, physical yards. 
That is a thing that is disappearing. We 
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are losing the skills of the people which 
are just as important as shipyards. 

Mr. RIVERS. Of course. They are 
not going to the shipyards; they are go- 
ing to the boneyard. When World War 
II broke out, we had no shipping, and the 
cost of shipping our war materiel in the 
so-called allied ships went up 2,500 per- 
cent. I think we are literally cutting our 
own throats. It reminds me of a story 
Judge Tarver used to tell about the col- 
ored man in his part of the world who 
had a little catfish. The little catfish 
was still wobbling and the old colored 
man said “Hold still, little catfish. Iam 
just going to gut you.” That is all we 
are doing with the shipbuilding indus- 
try. We are asking them to hold still 
long enough so that we can gut them. 
It just does not make sense. And, I am 
letting you know in my own terminology, 
Iam “agin” it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts. 

The motion was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 123. Common use items: There is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated to the 
President for the fiscal year 1955 not to ex- 
ceed $70 million for the provision of any 
common-use equipment, materials, com- 
modities, or services which are to be used by 
military forces of nations receiving assist- 
ance under chapter 1 of this title. Programs 
authorized by this section shall be admin- 
istered in accordance with the provisions of 
chapter 1 or chapter 3 of this title. 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been listening 
with great interest to a discussion of the 
problem which confronts the shipbuilders 
of America. The shipbuilders are not 
the only ones that are suffering because 
of this unfair situation of our offshore 
procurement. 

I was in India last fall where we are 
helping to dig, and paying almost all the 
cost of digging, 2,650 deep wells. The 
contractor who had the contract for 750 
of those wells could not buy American- 
made goods, because of the fact that the 
specifications were so written that Amer- 
ican manufacturers could not meet those 
specifications for motors and well pipe 
and hence the American manufacturers 
lost that business. 

Also may I remind you, Mr. Chairman, 
that the Bureau of Reclamation in the 
fiscal year 1953 bought 62 percent of all 
of their generators for hydroelectric 
power plants and related facilities from 
foreign manufacturers, because the do- 
mestic manufacturers of those items were 
underbid to the point where the Bureau 
of Reclamation was forced to buy those 
articles in foreign countries. 

Since I made public some of these mat- 
ters that I have just talked about I have 
had letters from manufacturers of many 
many commodities in most every section 
of the United States of America com- 
plaining because they are losing business 
to foreign countries. I hope something 
can be done in this bill that will guar- 
antee, to a reasonable degree, that the 
American people who pay taxes here will 
get at least their fair share of this busi- 
ness that is being given to foreign coun- 
tries under our foreign aid setup. As 
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much as wé want to help other nations; 
after all, there is a limit to all things. 
Our farmers are not very happy about 
it, either. We have sent hundreds upon 
hundreds of our agricultural technicians 
and experts all over the world to teach 
the people of almost every nation on this 
side of the Iron Curtain how to raise more 
farm products per acre. I am not too 
much opposed to that. But then we hear 
people who should know better lecturing 
to us as to how we must sell more farm 
products around the world. 

Listen to this as a fair example. Last 
fall I was in a cornfield in France, it was 
making over 60 bushels to the acre, I 
asked, “How many bushels per acre did 
you used to raise before we gave you 
hybrid seed corn and showed you how 
to raise it?” And they said, “20 to 25 
bushels.” 

The same is true of cotton, sugarcane, 
wheat, hogs, and poultry, and so forth. 
Now I am not complaining too much, 
but it disgusts me when I hear self- 
appointed experts stand on the floor of 
this House or go on the radio or before 
television and say we must have more 
foreign trade in our farm products, when 
I know, and you know, farm-products 
exports are dwindling and will continue 
to dwindle for the reason I have just 
explained. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, before the vote 
comes on final passage of this foreign- 
aid bill now under discussion, may I 
again remind my colleagues that we, the 
people of the United States of America, 
have a Federal deficit of over $270 bil- 
lion, which is more than the combined 
deficits of all the other nations on earth. 

The Foreign Affairs Committee has 
just informed me that on July 1, next 
Thursday, there will be over $2 billion 
unobligated and over $9 billion unex- 
pended from funds previously appropri- 
ated for this purpose. 

This bill provides for an additional 
$3,400,000,000. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to no Member of this House in my desire 
to help peace-loving, freedom-loving 
peoples of the world to ward off com- 
munism to the limit of our ability, but 
there is a limit to our own ability to pay 
out of the pockets of the already over- 
burdened taxpaying American people. 

Tomorrow this House will start con- 
sideration of the agriculture bill. A 
move is on foot to reduce the farm in- 
come, the basic item which governs our 
national income from which we are col- 
lecting local, State, and Federal taxes of 
over $90 billion annually, or over 30 per- 
cent of every American’s income on an 
average, I shall vote no“ on final pas- 
sage in the hope that the Appropria- 
tions Committee will reduce the amount 
requested in this bill to a figure I can 
support. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, let me preface with a 
question these remarks on the general 
subject of foreign aid, as embodied in 
the measure now before the House. 
Where in the Constitution of the United 
States does the Federal Government get 
the power to seize the American tax- 
payers’ money and send it abroad as free 
gifts to foreign governments? 
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That, Mr. Chairman, is a constitu- 
tional question, which I believe too long 
has been permitted to remain unan- 
swered. It is a question which has been 
permitted to go by default by our foreign 
policymakers over a period of nearly a 
decade, in their eagerness to buy friends 
and allies in the fight against Commu- 
nist aggression. It is a question which 
I believe we must answer without delay. 

Nobody sensibly can deny that in the 
years immediately following World War 
II, many of the European nations which 
fought gallantly were left prostrate. We 
were justified in helping them to strug- 
gle out of the wreckage of war. The 
argument that rehabilitation of our war- 
time allies was a measure of American 
national defense constituted a valid ar- 
gument in those days. 

But the situation then was far differ- 
ent from the one we face today. Then 
our wartime allies were, indeed, pros- 
trate economically. Many hundreds of 
thousands, if not millions, were starving; 
commerce and industry were paralyzed, 
and in many instances actually non- 
existent. In those days Western Europe 
lay helpless before the Communist 
threat. But today those nations no 
longer are helpless. 

Today most of those nations are fully 
as strong economically as they were 
prior to World War II. They have all 
of the manpower and the industrial 
productivity which enabled them to put 
hundreds of well-equipped and well- 
trained divisions into the field. That 
they stand today ill-prepared, or not 
prepared at all, to face the Communist 
threat—that the NATO and the EDC 
have fallen into desuetude—cannot be 
attributed to economic weakness. 

The failure of our putative friends and 
allies to ready themselves for strong re- 
sistance to Communist aggression, it 
would seem, can be attributed now to a 
total unwillingness to face the grim facts. 
It can be attributed to a desire only to 
enjoy the fruits of that prosperity made 
possible by American generosity, while 
leaving to the United States the terrible 
necessity of defending the free world 
almost unaided. 

One can count on the fingers of one 
hand the nations, other than the United 
States, which are girding for defense to 
the full extent of their ability. And 
those nations, almost without exception, 
are relatively small and weak. 

Because of these things, Mr. Chairman, 
the constitutional argument that our tre- 
mendous volume of foreign aid—except- 
ing, perhaps, in some instances, that of a 
purely military nature—is a direct meas- 
ure of national defense, has ceased to be 
a valid argument. Foreign aid has be- 
come in essence merely a, mechanism 
whereby we try to buy the loyalty of 
allies. Allies who would rather, it seems, 
pee with our mutual enemy than resist 


Screaming headlines, warning the pub- 
lic of the dangers of losing Europe and 
Asia, should we fail to feed all the hun- 
gry billions of the earth, are misleading, 
and unsupported by the record of past 
experience. If we continue large-scale 


foreign aid, without strict curbs on use 
of the money, and without demanding 
even cooperative friendship in return, we 
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shall be doing as it was done by ancient 
Rome. We shall build a system of satel- 
lite nations, which would give us as much 
cause for fear as do our enemies. 

We are haunted by a fear of losing the 
support of those nations we have aided 
in the hope they would serve as our outer 
guard. Apparently we are afraid to cut 

‘off foreign aid lest our supposed allies 
join the enemy and kill us with our own 
weapons. We have been bankrupting 
ourselves to support some nations of the 
free world, while the Communists have 
plundered and absorbed others. Russian 
prestige has grown, while ours has 
dwindled. 

Since the end of World War II, Mr. 
Chairman, total expenditures by the 
United States in foreign aid have totaled 
approximately $44,327,000,000. If one 
includes all the expenditures, such as 
lend-lease and military aid before and 
after the war, the total approximates 
$113 billions. The foreign-aid appro- 
priation for the year still current totaled 
$6,776,800,000, as high or higher than in 
any previous peacetime year. 

Since 1940 our contributions to Great 
Britain have reached the equivalent of 
more than a quarter of Britain’s natural 
wealth. Yet today, as we have seen 
within the past week, Great Britain is 
less friendly and co-operative than be- 
fore receiving our billions. Since 1944 
we have given Italy $2,865,000,000, yet 
Communist Party strength there has in- 
creased from 4 million in 1944 to 6 mil- 
lion in 1954. Since 1944 we have given 
France about $5 billions. Yet today 1 
French voter out of 3 votes the Com- 
munist ticket. One French soldier out 
of every 4 is a Communist. 

If it is not now apparent to everyone, 
Mr. Chairman, it should be apparent 
that the Communists have succeeded in 
expanding their activities and their in- 
fiuence in every part of the world, de- 
spite the broadcasting of American bil- 
lions. We have that influence right now 
in our own back yard. We are not sure 
even now that the patriotic citizens of 
Guatemala have succeeded in ousting 
completely the Communist regime set up 
in that little country, supposedly in- 
spired with the aid and connivance of 
the Kremlin. And Guatemala is within 
6 hours flying time of the Panama Canal. 

And while all these things are going 
on, our own citizens are overburdened 
with taxes, a very substantial part of 
which goes to finance still further this 
disastrous experiment in buying friends 
and allies; in buying loyalty to the tenets 
of human liberty. In our Federal Gov- 
ernment there is a clamor for additional 
pay increases for employees of numer- 
ous departments and agencies. Pay 
raises for the Coast Guard and for the 
Post Office Department are being in- 
vestigated, but with the idea that little 
can be done about it, because no more 
taxes can be imposed to meet these 
demands. 

My own community of Chicago, Mr. 
Chairman, and indeed the entire State 
of Illinois, now are taxed to the satura- 
tion point. Let in Chicago there is a 
justified demand for pay increases for 
teachers, policemen, firemen, and other 
municipal employees. What are we 
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going to do about these demands, Fed- 
eral and local? What can we do while 
billions in tax money are being sent 
abroad as free gifts to foreign nations? 

When these things are considered in 
the light of reason, it becomes apparent 
that our foreign aid programs now have 
reached a point where they are serving 
directly to lower the standard of living 
in the United States. For take note of 
this significant fact. Had we appropri- 
ated nothing for foreign aid in 1953, 
when the total was $6,776,800,000 for the 
1954 Government fiscal year just now 
ending, we would have been able to bal- 
ance the Federal budget in this year. 
Foreign aid represented almost exactly 
the total of the Federal deficit. 

It should be understandable, then, Mr. 
Chairman, why I am opposed to the bill, 
identified as the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, H. R. 9678. The objectives sought 
to be accomplished in this measure are 
defined in the following language: 

To promote the security and foreign policy 
of the United States by furnishing assistance 
to friendly nations, and for other purposes. 


Fine language, indeed. 

But the bill is replete with high-sound- 
ing platitudes, oratorical outbursts, and 
glib generalities, which add nothing to 
the measure by way of enlightening the 
public. The wording of the bill tends 
only to enmesh the United States more 
and more in the subtle trickery, the illu- 
sory policies, and the power politics of 
the Eastern Hemisphere. 

This piece of legislation calls for bil- 
lions to be handed out in just about every 
foreign nation identified on the global 
map, just as did similar bills approved 
by Congress over the past 8 years. The 
original bill was designed to provide aid 
for the suffering millions in Europe, who 
lost their livelihoods and even their hopes 
of the future as a result of World War II. 
But that is largely untrue today. 

Had the later foreign aid bills been 
confined to this laudable purpose, un- 
doubtedly there would have been an end 
of approval of them long before this. 
The bills latterly would not have met 
with the strong opposition that devel- 
oped through the years. The growth of 
this opposition is indicated by the vot- 
ing records of Illinois Members of the 
House. 

When the foreign aid bill was sub- 
mitted in 1949 to the 81st Congress, all 
Republican Representatives from Illi- 
nois, except four, recorded their votes 
against it. Only two Illinois Members 
of the House, who voted at all, voted in 
supported of the measure. Opposition 
to the foreign aid bills has grown 
stronger ever since. 

The present bill is primarily one de- 
signed to delegate to the President all 
authority to carry out its terms. The bill 
calls for total appropriations of $3,440- 
608,000. However, to this total must be 
added the funds the President would 
be authorized to take from unexpended 
balances available because of appropria- 
tions previously made by Congress for 
foreign aid. It is reliably reported that 
about $11 billion comprising this sur- 
plus now are available for distribution 
under the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
= addition to the current appropria- 

ons, 
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Here are some illustrations, Mr. 
Chairman, indicative of where the 
money that Congress is being asked to 
appropriate may go in the event that it 
is made available for distribution. 

The President is authorized to make 
contributions to infrastructure programs 
of the NATO. A total of $27 million 
would go to encourage and expedite de- 
velopment of advanced design weapons 
by nations or international organizations 
eligible to receive military assistance. 
Provision is made that no money in this 
category is to go to nations which have 
not signed the NATO agreement. But 
we do not know for sure as yet just which 
nations are bound by the terms of that 
agreement. 

It would seem to me that the millions 
made available for development of weap- 
ons of advanced design comes at a rather 
late date, in view of past events. The 
spies in our midst seem to have sent 
most of our advanced designs to Russia. 

The bill provides for a gift of $800 mil- 
lion to support the armed forces of the 
states of Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia, 
in Indochina, the armed forces of France 
now in that area, and for other purposes 
connected with implementation of our 
foreign policy in southeast Asia. This 
sum is only $175 million short of the total 
amount appropriated this year by Con- 
gress for extending and improving the 
entire highway system of the United 
States. 

Under the category of development as- 
sistance, $130 million is appropriated for 
assistance designed to promote the eco- 
nomic development of the Near East and 
Africa; also $85 million for development 
of south Asia, comprising chiefly India, 
which refused American transport 
planes a right-of-way in flying French 
soldiers to the defense of Indochina, 

Other provisions would authorize ex- 
penditure of $9 million for economic de- 
velopment of Latin American nations 
and non-self-governing territories in the 
Western Hemisphere; also $17,958,000 for 
making contributions to the United Na- 
tions expanded program of technical as- 
sistance. Another $500 million would go 
to purchase surplus agricultural com- 
modities produced in the United States 
for distribution to needy populations 
abroad. 

My point in citing all these provisions 
of the bill, Mr. Chairman, is simply to 
drive home the fact that the money of 
American taxpayers is being taken, with- 
out authority under the Constitution, for 
distribution throughout the entire world. 
To drive home the further fact that this 
is being done, while American public 
works are being neglected, while Ameri- 
can workers in governments, both Fed- 
eral and local, are unable to get cost-of- 
living pay increases, which can affect 
the standard of living in the United 
States in many respects. 

Now in conclusion, I should like to 
make a few observations. With respect 
to the failure of postal workers to get 
a justified pay raise, let me say that it 
is reliably reported that it costs $5,000 a 
year to maintain an American soldier 
abroad, while the average postal em- 
ployee starts with a base pay of only 
$3,300. Yet the postal employee usually 
supports and educates a family, while 
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the soldier, usually without dependents, 
too often spends his time guarding the 
property of foreign nationals in a land 
beyond the seas. 

Let me observe, also, that we face a 
dire situation throughout all of South 
and Central America. Communist in- 
spired riots and political uprisings 
sporadically occur in most of the Latin 
American countries. In Argentina cur- 
rently is ruled by a dictator who has 
made common cause with the Commu- 
nists and other left-wing elements of the 
country. In Chile recently we witnessed 
a mass meeting of college students, who 
burned the flag of the United States, and 
hanged in effigy our President. 

In British Guiana, Communist infil- 
trators of the local government tried to 
take over, and were prevented from do- 
ing so only when the British Govern- 
ment sent in troops and put the country 
under martial law. 

All of these things followed upon the 
expenditure of many millions by the 
United States Government in promoting 
what is referred to as the “good neighbor” 
policy. Today there is more unrest, and 
less respect and regard for the United 
States, than ever before in Latin Amer- 
ica. 

Among our most loyal and cooperative 
of allies may be numbered the Scandi- 
navian countries, the Low Countries 
comprising the Netherlands and Bel- 
gium, and incidentally the Republic of 
Ireland. Yet these countries have not 
made continuous demands for replenish- 
ment of their national treasuries with 
American dollars, under threat of going 
Communist should their demands be re- 
fused. 

West Germany, a country which has 
been gradually rebuilt by its inhabitants 
on the ashes of national destruction and 
despair, is bypassed when it comes to 
American foreign-aid handouts; hand- 
outs that are virtually imposed by main 
force on the NATO signatory nations. 

Israel, the latest nation on the face 
of the globe to achieve the goal of self- 
determination, has made superhuman 
efforts to establish a successful common- 
wealth where refugees of Hebrew origin 
cast up by World War II may find asy- 
lum. This infant republic, dedicated to 
human liberty, has been allotted the 
paltry sum of only $33 million of grants 
in aid by the provisions of the bill now 
before the House. 

At the same time, provision is made 
for further coddling of Tito, the erst- 
while disciple of Josef Stalin, who asks 
us to take his word for it that he no 
longer obeys the orders of the Kremlin. 
Who knows but what his country of 
Yugoslavia may yet become the Trojan 
Horse of the Communists, should a 
worldwide atomic war break out? 

Again let me observe, that the tax 
savings embodied in the tax reduction 
bill now before the Congress would total 
approximately $1,250 million a year. 
The foreign-aid expenditures next year, 
including the money now asked to be 
appropriated and the unexpended bal- 
ances on hand, would be at least three 
times the total of the tax savings that 
are contemplated. 

And finally, Mr. Chairman, let me 
make this one last observation. If it is 
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true that the rest of the free world will 
go our way only if we continue to carry 
it on our backs, we can be sure of one 
thing. The rest of the free world will 
ride us until we die of economic exhaus- 
tion. Foreign governments will continue 
to take everything we are willing to give. 
Judging from past experience, they will 
not use those gifts to promote human 
freedom. They will use them to finance 
their own socialistic experimentation. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the remainder 
of title I be considered as read and open 
to amendment. I do not think there are 
any further amendments to title I. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The remainder of title I is as follows: 


CHAPTER 3—DEFENSE SUPPORT 


Sec. 131. General authority: (a) The Presi- 
dent is hereby authorized to furnish, to na- 
tions and organizations eligible to receive 
military assistsance under chapter 1 of this 
title, commodities, services, and financial 
and other assistance designed to sustain and 
increase military effort. In furnishing such 
assistsance, the President may provide for 
the procurement and transfer from any 
source of any commodity or service (includ- 
ing processing, storing, transporting, marine 
insurance, and repairing) or any technical 
information and assistance. 

(b) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the President for the fiscal 
year 1955 to carry out the provisions of this 
section, not to exceed— 

(1) $45,000,000 for 
Greece and Turkey); 

(2) $81,850,000 for the Near East (includ- 
ing Greece and Turkey), Africa, and South 
Asia; and 

(3) $96,430,000 for the Far East and the 
Pacific. In addition, unexpended balances of 
appropriations heretofore made pursuant to 
section 541 of the Mutual Security Act of 
1951, as amended, are hereby authorized to 
be continued available for the purpose of 
this subsection through June 30, 1955, and to 
be consolidated with the appropriation au- 
thorized for the same area by this subsection: 
Provided, That portions of such unexpended 
balances which have been allocated to assist- 
ance for Greece and Turkey shall be con- 
solidated with the appropriation authorized 
by paragraph (2) of this subsection. 

Sec. 132. Korean program: (a) There is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated to the 
President for the fiscal year 1955 not to ex- 
ceed $230,000,000 to be expended, upon terms 
and conditions specified by the President, 
for defense support, relief and rehabilitation, 
and other necessary assistance (including 
payment of ocean freight charges on ship- 
ments for relief and rehabilitation, without 
regard to sec. 409 of this act) in those 
parts of Korea which the President shall have 
determined to be not under Communist con- 
trol. In addition, unexpended balances of 
funds heretofore allocated for the purpose of 
relief and rehabilitation in Korea pursuant 
to the paragraph entitled “Relief and Re- 
habilitation in Korea,” chapter VII, Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act, 1954, and unobli- 
gated balances of the appropriation for 
“Civilian Relief in Korea,” title III, Depart- 
ment of Defense Appropriation Act, 1954, are 
hereby authorized to be continued available 
for the purposes of this subsection through 
June 30, 1955, and to be consolidated with 
the appropriation authorized by this sub- 
section. 

(b) (1) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
any other law, the President is authorized, 
at any time prior to 24 mor ths from the date 
of enactment of this act, to transfer to the 
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Republic of Korea, by sale or charter and on 
such terms and conditions as he may specify, 
title to not more than eight CI-M-AVI ves- 
sels. Any agency of the United States Gov- 
ernment owning or operating such vessels is 
authorized to make such vessels available 
for the purpose of this subsection. Funds 
made available pursuant to subsection (a) 
of this section shall be available for the pur- 
pose of this subsection. i 

(2) Such transfers shall be made at prices 
determined under section 3 of the Merchant 
Ship Sales Act of 1946 (50 U. S. C., App. 
1736): Provided, That such vessels shall be 
placed in class in accordance with minimum 
requirements of the American Bureau of 
Shipping by the owning or operating agency, 
and the expense of placing in class shall be 
reimbursed to such agency. 

(c) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the fiscal year 1955 not to 
exceed $11,300,000 for making contributions 
to the United Nations Korean Reconstruction 
Agency or expenditure through such other 
agency for relief and rehabilitation in Korea 
as the President may direct. In addition, the 
unexpended balance of the appropriation 
made pursuant to the last sentence of sec- 
tion 303 (a) of the Mutual Security Act of 
1951, as amended, is hereby authorized to be 
continued available for the purpose of this 
subsection through June 30, 1955, and to be 
consolidated with the appropriation author- 
ized by this subsection. Sections 141 and 
142 of this act shall not apply with respect 
to assistance furnished under this subsec- 
tion. 

(d) To the extent necessary to accomplish 
the purposes of this section (1) assistance 
may be furnished under this section without 
regard to the other provisions of this chapter 
and (2) the authority provided in section 306 
may be exercised in furnishing assistance 
under subsection (a) of this section. 

Sec. 133. Terms of assistance: Assistance 
under this chapter may be furnished on a 
grant basis or on such terms, including cash, 
credit, or other terms of repayment, as may 
be determined to be best suited to the 
achievement of the purposes of this act. 


CHAPTER 4—GENERAL PROVISIONS RELATING TO 
MUTUAL DEFENSE ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 141. Conditions of eligibility for as- 
sistance: No assistance shall be furnished 
under this title to any nation or organization 
unless the President shall have found that 
furnishing such assistance will strengthen 
the security of the United States and pro- 
mote world peace. No such assistance shall 
be furnished to a nation unless it shall 
have agreed to the provisions required by 
section 142, and such additional provisions 
as the President deems necessary to effectu- 
ate the policies and provisions of this title 
and to safeguard the interests of the United 
States. 

Sec. 142. Agreements: No assistance shall 
be furnished to any nation under this title 
unless such nation shall have agreed to— 

(1) join in promoting international un- 
derstanding and good will, and maintaining 
world peace; 

(2) take such action as may be mutually 
agreed upon to eliminate causes of interna- 
tional tension; 

(3) fulfill the military obligations, If any, 
which it has assumed under multilateral or 
bilateral agreements or treaties to which the 
United States is a party; 

(4) make, consistent with its political 
and economic stability, the full contribution 
permitted by its manpower, resources, facili- 
ties, and general economic condition to the 
development and maintenance of its own 
defensive strength and the defensive 
strength of the free world; 

(5) take all reasonable measures which 
may be needed to develop its defense capac- 
ities; 

(6) take appropriate steps to insure the 
effective utilization of the assistance fur- 
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nished under this title in furtherance of the 
policies and purposes of this title; 

(7) impose appropriate restrictions 
against transfer of title to or possession of 
any equipment and materials, information, 
or services furnished under chapter 1 of 
this title, without the consent of the Presi- 
dent; 

(8) maintain the security of any article, 
service, or information furnished under 
chapter 1 of this title; 

(9) furnish equipment and materials, 
services, or other assistance consistent with 
the Charter of the United Nations, to the 
United States or to and among other na- 
tions to further the policies and purpose of 
chapter 1 of this title; 

(10) permit continuous observation and 
review by United States representatives of 
programs of assistance authorized under this 
title, including the utilization of any such 
assistance, or provide the United States with 
full and complete information with respect 
to these matters, as the President may re- 
quire; and 

(11) in cases where any commodity is fur- 
nished on a grant basis under any provision 
of this act other than chapter 1 of title I 
under arrangements which will result in the 
accrual of proceeds to the recipient nation 
from the import or sale thereof, establish a 
special account, and— 

(i) deposit in the special account, under 
such terms and conditions as may be agreed 
upon, currency of the recipient nation in 
amounts equal to such proceeds; 

(ii) allocate to the use of the United States 
Government not less than 10 percent of the 
amounts deposited in the special account; 
and 

(iii) utilize the remainder of the special 
account for programs agreed to by the United 
States to carry out the purposes for which 
new funds authorized by this act would 
themselves be available. 


Any unencumbered balances of funds de- 
posited in the special account after the effec- 
tive date of this act which remain in the 
account upon termination of assistance to 
such nation under this title shall be disposed 
of in such manner as may be authorized by 
act or joint resolution of the Congress, 


The CHAIRMAN. If there are no fur- 
ther amendments, the Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
'TITLE II—DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 201. Authorization: (a) There is here- 
by authorized to be appropriated to the Pres- 
ident for the fiscal year 1955, not to exceed 

(1) $130 million for assistance designed to 
promote the economic development of the 
Near East and Africa, and for other types of 
assistance designed to help maintain eco- 
nomic and political stability in the area 

(2) $85 million for assistance designed to 
promote the economic development of South 
Asia and to assist in maintaining economic 
and political stability in the area; and 

(3) $9 million for assistance designed to 
promote economic development in the other 
American Republics and non-self-governing 
territories of the Western Hemisphere. 


Such assistance may be furnished on such 
terms and conditions as the President may 
specify, except that not less than 50 percent 
of the assistance furnished under each para- 
graph of this subsection shall be furnished 
on terms of repayment in accordance with 
section 505. 

(b) In addition, unexpended balances of 
appropriations heretofore made pursuant to 
sections 206 and 302 (b) of the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1951, as amended, and unex- 
pended balances of funds allocated to the 
emergency economic aid program for Bolivia 
are hereby authorized to be continued avail- 
able for the purposes of this section through 
June 30, 1955, and to be consolidated with 
the appropriations authorized by paragraphs 
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(1), (2), and (3) of subsection (a) of this 
section, respectively. 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Anam: On page 
22, strike out lines 12 through 15. 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment would strike out $85 million 
of economic aid for India. There is in 
this bill in aid earmarked for India a 
total of $104.5 million. Of that total 
$85 million is in this title II, development 
assistance, which means economic aid. 
There is in another portion of the bill, 
title II, which provides $19.5 million for 
technical cooperation. My amendment 
would remove the $85 million but would 
have no effect on the $19.5 million in the 
technical cooperation section of this bill, 

I must call the attention of the com- 
mittee to the fact that as it is now writ- 
ten any funds provided under this sec- 
tion of this bill would be subject to the 
limitation that not less than 50 percent 
of the assistance be furnished on a 
loan basis. However, since we have 
been contributing substantial funds to 
India, we have contributed roughly $186 
million in the period 1952-54. This 
money has been integrated and tied in 
with the 5-year plan of India for her 
own recovery. That plan was begun in 
1951, but this country did not begin to 
participate until 1952. The money which 
is available in this $85 million item is 
to be used as planned for these purposes. 
I think it is important for the Members 
of the House to realize that as we con- 
sider this amendment. It is to be used 
with emphasis on nonagricultural devel- 
opment—including industry, transport 
railroad rehabilitation, and electric 
power for economic expansion. If you 
leave this money in this bill, those are 
the things for which you are providing 
funds. The programs which have met 
with the greatest degree of success in 
India, that is those which come under 
the general heading of technical co- 
operation are not disturbed. Those are 
the programs whereby our experts go into 
various communities in India and teach 
the people how to do things for them- 
selves for their own benefit and their own 
betterment. We, by removing this $85 
million, will simply be removing the eco- 
nomic aid to that nation. It seems to me 
the question which is before the House 
this afternoon, as we consider this point 
is this: Is it good for India and is it good 
for our country to leave this amount of 
money in the bill for the purposes I have 
specified? Certainly, we have many 
friends in that great country, and I 
am sure they realize that they have 
many friends here, but it becomes a mat- 
ter of weighing the benefits of such a 
program. It seems to me that here is 
the opportunity for the House to express 
its opinion upon a question not of mili- 
tary aid, not of technical assistance, but 
of economic aid. Therefore, I think it 
very proper that this amendment be 
adopted and the $85 million removed 
from the bill. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment, 
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Mr. Chairman, I rise to speak in de- 
fense of the authorization of aid for 
India as contained in this bill. As the 
Members know, the Honorable James P. 
RrcHanps and I were congressional dele- 
gates to the Eighth General Assembly of 
the United Nations. During that 3 
months’ assignment, we had dealings 
with the delegates from India which were 
not always pleasant. As Americans we 
were sometimes surprised and shocked by 
Indian statements and inferences about 
the United States’ conduct of its foreign 
policy. In our report to the Congress 
House Report No. 1695—we expressed 
our criticism in very plain words, for we 
felt that the Congress should be aware of 
that situation and we hoped that the at- 
titudes of your representatives would be 
brought sharply to the attention of the 
Government of India. 

I am pleased that the minority report 
on this bill quoted our remarks on India 
because it gives me an opportunity to il- 
lustrate an important principle which 
should guide this House in its considera- 
tion of all matters dealing with American 
foreign policy. That principle is that 
our first consideration must always be to 
protect and further the best interests 
of the United States. To that end, I sin- 
cerely believe that by authorizing this 
money for India we will be considering 
the best interests of the United States. 

India is a newly independent nation of 
400 million people. For the past 200 
years they have been governed by out- 
siders, leaving them highly suspicious of 
the West, even when our overtures were 
made in friendship and good faith. We 
know their fears are unreasonable, but 
we must recognize that they exist. We 
should also recognize that the leaders of 
India, when they make rash and unjus- 
tified statements, often are playing upon 
the prejudices and fears of their people. 
We on the American political scene are 
too often guilty of this same practice! 

The authorization which we are con- 
sidering today will go as aid to the In- 
dian people. If such efforts contribute 
to better standards of living which would 
most certainly tend to bring about a bet- 
ter understanding of our endeavors in 
their behalf, I feel certain it will do more 
to change the public statements of their 
leaders than any criticism we direct at 
the Indian leaders alone. 

But even aside from an apparent lack 
of appreciation shown by the Indian 
Government, we must never lose sight of 
the fact that India is an independent, 
democratic country, demonstrating, by 
its very existence, that a free people can 
survive and prosper in Asia. In our 
never-ending psychological battle with 
communism in Asia we could have no 
better demonstration of the basic 
strength of our way of life than the ex- 
ample of a free India. 

Moreover, India is a going concern. 
Its people are no longer willing to accept 
conditions under which they have lived 
for centuries. They are helping them- 
selves. But without outside economic 
assistance can they progress rapidly 
enough? 

Asia, as you all know, is in terrible fer- 
ment. Upheavals in underdeveloped 
areas have caused, in part, many of the 
troubles on that great continent. India 
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is emerging as a leader of the Asian na- 
tions. Other countries of that area look 
to India for guidance in policy because 
they believe that India has been recog- 
nized across the world as a major power. 
We have a vested interest in India’s posi- 
tion if only to be sure that India and 
not Red China becomes the spokesman 
in Asia. 

I hardly need tell you that the Soviets 
are exerting a tremendous effort in India. 
The necessity to Sovietize India and 
China was openly expressed during nu- 
merous sessions of the Comintern. India 
must build itself a strength with which 
to resist communism, now in control of 
neighboring China. This she can do as 
she realizes her own potentialities and is 
given time to develop maturity and po- 
litical wisdom. 

What will happen if India is engulfed 
by communism? Aside from the disas- 
trous psychological effect on all Asia, let 
me point to some of the United States 
import lists. We receive from India 37 
percent of our manganese, 63 percent of 
our mica, 53 percent of our ilmenites, 
and many other strategically important 
minerals. Moreover, India contains one 
of the world’s richest deposits of iron ore, 
coal, and bauxite. 

I feel that this authorization for aid to 
India is very definitely in the first and 
best interest of the United States. 

Let me say in conclusion that to me we 
are not buying India’s friendship. Sure- 
ly we are not stupid enough to think we 
could do so in India or in any other 
country. But we believe that by helping 
the Indian people when and as they so 
desire in the building of better standards 
of living we shall be able to strengthen 
those within India who are fighting com- 
munism vigorously and wholeheartedly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a consent request 
with reference to time on this amend- 
ment? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, reserving the right to object 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I can- 
not yield if this is taken out of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. It will be taken 
out of the gentleman’s time. 

Mr. CELLER. Then I cannot yield 
further. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw my request, 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, to cut 
out aid to India would be tragic, un- 
realistic, unwarranted surgery. It would 
be a knife at the heart of our own for- 
eign policy. The injury to ourselves, I 
might venture to say, would be greater 
than even we can calculate at this mo- 
ment. With one such act of deletion, 
we have spoken a great democracy’s— 
our democracy’s—indifference to want 
and poverty; we alienate not only the 
people of India but those who watch and 
weigh our leadership in world affairs. 
What are our objectives? An expression 
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of irate impatience? Or finding the one 
road to peace? 

For years we have heard much criti- 
cism on the loss of China. The debate 
continues in fury. Yet here we contem- 
plate a deed so fraught with tragedy for 
the whole free world that generations 
hence will ask whence came these blind 
spots. 

India wants peace. This I know. It 
is not only that India wants peace; she 
desperately needs peace, peace that will 
give her time, she argues, time to work 
out the enormous problems, economic 
and social, that face her. Nehru says: 

If we delay too long, perils will envelop 
us, both external and internal, so we must 
have a sense of urgency. 


This is India’s thinking. We know as 
well as India knows the thousands of 
miles of common border she faces with 
Red China. The dilemma is there for 
her. One of her ways to solve it, she 
believes, is to adopt, as she calls it, a 
dynamic neutralism. We may not agree 
that that is the way. We may say this is 
the wrong way to buy time, but we do 
know she is trying to struggle through 
to peace. And not a peace at any price, 
for if it were at any price, India could 
not point at all to her voting record in 
the United Nations. During the eighth 
session of the General Assembly, India 
voted in support of the United States on 
27 occasions and in support of the U. S. 
S. R. on 19 occasions, There would 
have been no such 27 occasions were 
India willing to try for time at any 
price. Keep in mind that at the same 
time the United States and the Soviet 
Union voted in support of each other 
on 14 occasions. 

To say that India is not alert to the 
dangers of international communism is 
to deny the facts. It is perhaps the de- 
gress of alertness that may be open to 
question. Within India itself, quiet, 
quick, and effective measures are being 
constantly taken against subversives 
and Communists in government. Com- 
munism is a crime and the party is out- 
lawed in numerous provinces. Many 
Communists have been jailed. India, 
unlike us gets after communism without 
fanfare, without any circus perform- 
ances. During my visit to India, I 
talked with Nehru, President Persad, 
Govenor General Bagpai of Bombay, 
Governor General Roy of Bengal and 
many other leaders in Government. I 
found that by instinct, training, educa- 
tion, they are all oriented toward the 
West. And it is this orientation we must 
keep in mind when we act on aid to 
India. Do we encourage this orienta- 
tion of India’s leaders or do we push it 
away and with the pushing away make 
room for greater poverty in which the 
evils of communism flourish? 

We cannot accuse India of bad faith. 
In her own way, she, too, seeks the road 
to peace, not in defiance or arrogance, 
but hopefully, probing here and there. 
This is of course her right, as it is ours, 
to seek varying directions to peace. If 
we deny her our aid, what do we save? 
Money. But if we grant it, we may in 
the end have saved a continent and mil- 
lions of human souls. We cannot de- 
mand that other countries recreate 
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themselves in our own image. If we can 
help in some measure India toward the 
fulfillment of her aims toward eco- 
nomic and social well-being, toward the 
expansions of democracy, then we shall 
in that measure have helped ourselves 
and all of the free world. I pray, gentle- 
man, you consider well what you do. 

Iam not unaware of what may appear 
to be Nehru’s skirting. Nehru has ad- 
vocated the possibility of a peaceful co- 
existence with Red China. This is a 
policy advanced by Great Britain and 
France as well. Nobody at this moment 
can say whether that is possible or not, 
but, again, we do not turn aside from 
the most significant and largest democ- 
racy in Asia because while we do not dif- 
fer in objectives we differ, perhaps, in 
method. India is a democracy, eager to 
preserve that democracy, eager to de- 
velop democratically. We face the long, 
hard pull at this turn of history. Irri- 
tation and impatience are the most ill- 
advised of all possible guides. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on the pending 
amendment and all amendments thereto 
close in 15 minutes. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, reserving the right to object, may 
I ask the gentleman, why can he not 
permit Members to debate this item that 
carries $85 million? Do we have to 
hurry through with it on a basis of that 
kind? 

Mr. VORYS. It is because of pressure 
on the House that the gentleman knows 
about. I have been hoping all day that 
we could move along. It seems to me 
that 15 minutes would be sufficient. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I object. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. ADAIR]. 
In the last few years we have put this 
economic aid policy on a very fallacious 
foundation. 

There is one thing I learned in the 
Far East 2 years ago from some people 
over there that I know knew what they 
were talking about. I was reliably in- 
formed that when Prime Minister Nehru 
came to the United States on his famous 
visit some years ago, which many of you 
will remember, he was taken up to Wall 
Street in New York. He was shown the 
vast financial setup of the United States. 
He was told that this corporation here 
represented billions of dollars, that this 
one represented hundreds of millions of 
dollars. He was taken over this country 
and shown vast projects that India 
could not possibly have in the next gen- 
eration, 
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Then he went back to India and made 
this statement: 

I do not like America. America is too dol- 
lar minded. They worship the dollar. They 
seem to think they can buy our friendship. 


Those people resent that. 

Mr. Chairman, what we should have 
done when Nehru was in America was 
take him out to Indiana or Nebraska or 
some of these great breadbasket ereas of 
America. We should have shown him 
how to grow food for the people of India. 
Let him see the ordinary people of Amer- 
ica. We have some poor people too. We 
should not have taken him up to Wall 
Street and shown him and impressed 
upon his mind the power of the almighty 
dollar. A real opportunity was missed 
to show Nehru the grassroots of the 
United States. The freedom and stamina 
of the common citizen—the real power 
of America. 

It is time for us to wake up. We are 
in charge of the purse strings of Amer- 
ica. Yes, I saw on the streets of Calcutta, 
along with the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Bonner], and others, after 
we had voted millions of dollars in grain 
for India, the bodies being hauled off 
early in the morning, just as they have 
been for generations. And, listen, Mr. 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, I was not taken on that tour 
around the streets of Calcutta at 6 o’clock 
in the morning by the cocktail diplomats 
who are supposed to be representing the 
people of the United States of America. 
I was taken there and shown the truth by 
the Standard Oil representative in Cal- 
cutta, by the representatives of Ameri- 
can business, who told me about this 
fallacious policy, this ridiculous idea, of 
buying the friendship and love of people 
across the seas. They told me that every 
single bushel of wheat in the United 
States of America could have been piled 
on the wharves of Calcutta and the 
people of India would still be starving, 
as they have been for hundreds of years. 
Why? Because they do not have the 
railroad facilities in India. Why? Be- 
cause 83 percent of the people of India 
are illiterate. They cannot read or pos- 
sibly know where the aid comes from. 
The Government of that country would 
take the wheat and give it to their rich 
merchants, to those people friendly to 
Nehru, who in turn would give it to their 
friends, or sell it on the blackmarket. 
The people of that country continue to 
starve as they have been doing for many 
years. 

What is the answer to this problem? 
Yes, send relief to those areas of the 
world where they need it, where people 
are starving, but send it through the 
Red Cross, send it through the Salvation 
Army, send it through the international 
relief organizations, people qualified to 
administer relief and meet the needs of 
the people of the world without any po- 
litical strings tied to them by the party 
in power. Send aid in the Christian 
spirit of brotherly love. Not through 
some Government agent interested in 
padding figures to keep his job and 
maintain his luxurious standard of 
living, 

I remember a colonel coming here 
from Bulgaria ap before the 
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Committee on Un-American Activities 
who made the flat statement, which has 
never been refuted, that UNRRA helped 
in the communization of his country; 
that when UNRRA came there, who was 
the crowd that administered it? The 
party in power, of course. And, they 
gave it to their friends on the promise 
that they would get more people into 
the Communist Party, and it was the 
taxpayer’s money of this country that 
helped to communize Bulgaria, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and those nations of 
central Europe. 

Mr. Chairman, it is time for this Con- 
gress, for this House, to realize that self- 
respect, honor, decency are still con- 
sidered virtues by peoples in foreign 
lands. Their courage, 
and desire for freedom cannot be bought 
with American dollars. Their character 
and national pride is being weakened 
with handouts. 

We should tell our foreign friends 
that there is no easy road to national 
glory. Tell them that the America of 
today is the product of privation, fru- 
gality, poverty, perservance, blood and 
sweat. They too can have freedom by 
their own efforts, by looking to and be- 
lieving in themselves. Faith in their own 
destiny will win where American money 
alone cannot possibly buy national 
honor. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr.Chairman, 
I rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I was unable to get the 
hearings on this bill in time to go 
through them as thoroughly as I would 
have liked before this bill came up. I 
have, since the committee report was 
available, studied this matter as closely 
as I could, and I have discovered one 
thing which was rather amazing to me; 
it is shown on page 9 of the committee 
report. The amount which is proposed 
in this bill for development assistance, 
for technical cooperation and other pro- 
grams under title IV amounts to $481 
million. Now, that is $45 million more 
than this House appropriated this year 
for all the rivers and harbors projects 
in the entire United States, which 
amount to $436,379,000. The rivers and 
harbors item for last year amounted to 
$423 million, and yet this bill carries $481 
million for items which are not military 
assistance, not direct forces support, not 
defense support, but such items as 2,850 
deep wells in the Ganges River delta to 
irrigate that farmland; for such items 
as building a fertilizer plant in India; 
for furnishing steel to India, and for 
items of that kind which are not a part 
at all of the technical assistance pro- 
gram. 

Two years ago it was proposed to ap- 
propriate $77 million to India under the 
point 4 program for that year, although 
India was nearly $2 billion in the 
black, and we had a national debt 
then of $259 billion. I offered an 
amendment to cut $50 million off the 
Asia-Pacific so-called point 4 program; 
it passed overwhelmingly in the House 
and the reduction was approved in the 
Senate. So, we saved that $50 million 
that year. We ought to save the $85 
million this year which is provided by 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 


determination . 
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from Indiana, in support of which I am 
now speaking. 

That part of the hearings which I have 
been able to read and digest up to this 
time shows that—and I quote from page 
540 of the hearings: 

We have to date contracted for 2,850 pro- 
duction wells and are currently in the process 
of contracting for 350 exploratory wells in 
other parts of India. The United States in- 
vestment in this program has been $24.5 mil- 
lion, to date, mostly from fiscal year 1952 
and fiscal year 1953 funds. 


It is also proposed in this program to 
spend our taxpayers’ money for locomo- 
tives and freight cars and to rehabilitate 
the railroads of India. 

In the financial stringency which we 
find our Government faces at this time, 
every dollar of this money which we ap- 
propriate for India and in this program 
must be borrowed money and we must 
pay interest on it. It is that kind of a 
burden on the taxpayers of this country. 
So I say that in the financial stringency 
which our Government now faces we 
should not, in addition to all these mili- 
tary items, be engaged in financing this 
kind of a program for India or any other 
foreign country. We have a hard enough 
time financing our water resources de- 
velopment projects here in this country. 
As T have already pointed out, the entire 
river and harbors appropriation in the 
House this year is $45 million less than 
the $481 million which is proposed to be 
appropriated here for these three items 
which go to make up the so-called point 4 
or technical assistance and special eco- 
nomic assistance program. 

This program started off in 1951 in the 
beginning to be a technical assistance 
program, with an appropriation for 
India of $5 million. It jumped the next 
year to $54 million; the following year 
$77 million was requested, and this year 
$85 million. Is there no help for the 
American taxpayer? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I take the floor in 
support of the amendment and I would 
say in that connection that while India 
is entitled to lead her own life politically, 
economically, militarily; to pursue what- 
ever course she may desire in world 
affairs including that of neutralism or 
close cordiality with the Soviet Union; 
and while Mr. Nehru may think what he 
wants, he may say what he desires to 
say in world councils, he may govern as 
he chooses, this country is certainly 
under no compulsion, under no obligation 
to underwrite constant, continuous and 
premeditated abuse from the leader of 
India nor from any other leader of any 
other nation in the world. Consistently 
across the past several years—in the 
world press, in the councils of the East, 
in the councils of the United Nations, 
our efforts and our objectives have been 
scorned and our projects worldwide have 
been derided. It appears that only our 
contributions in dollars and our contri- 
butions in wheat are acceptable in the 


Indian market place of ideas and of 
philosophies. 
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I think it should be said quite frankly 
that there is a tendency on the part of 
many to tiptoe around the true purposes 
of what we are trying to do in this 
all-out, tremendous effort which has 
been made across the years and is being 
made presently by this Congress. We 
are trying, to the best of our ability, 
to contribute in material support and in 
moral support, to the free nations of the 
world who can bring to this great effort 
against the greatest aggression since 
Genghis Kahn, spirit, determination, 
cooperation—those things without which 
certainly our efforts and the efforts of 
our allies are doomed to certain failure. 

Today in the great worldwide bucket 
brigade in which this Nation is but one 
nation in the line there are those who 
are willingly passing along the bucket 
to help quench this great worldwide con- 
flagration, but in that line as of today 
there is one nation which insists on try- 
ing to pass the bucket in the opposite 
direction and the confusion, the chaos 
and the dissension which grow out of 
India’s present activities in this area 
cannot help but seriously handicap if 
not frustrate completely the decided ef- 
fort being put forth. 

Military aid is one thing, and there is 
important military aid contained in this 
bill. May I say here parenthetically 
that I intend to support the bill. I in- 
tend to vote for it. I think that to cease 
our effort at this point in what we are 
trying to do would certainly bring about 
a state of worldwide chaos. But I can- 
not subscribe to the idea that we are 
under a moral obligation to continue to 
do one single thing for those nations 
whose every effort appears to be directed 
to the frustration of our efforts in this 
regard. 

I am very much in favor of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman, 
and I hope it will be adopted by this 
bod 


y. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I ask unanimous 
consent that debate on this amendment 
and all amendments thereto close in 5 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. May I make the ob- 
servation that we like to have friends, 
but in this bill we are seeking allies. 
Also, that we, unlike the Communists, 
need no satellite states to enslave, but 
that we want to help peoples in the rolls 
of the free world. India is a vital 
counterfoil to Communist China and 
must be kept free. 


Ambassador Allen, who is an extremely 
able man, and in whom so many Mem- 
bers of the House have confidence, re- 
ported this conversation—hearings, page 
528—with Prime Minister Nehru: 

He said he recognized that if any country 
becomes so dependent on foreign aid that 
it becomes addicted to the habit, then it 
never will be able to stand on its own feet, 
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He said India needed foreign ald but at 
the same time he did not want India to be- 
come an habitue of it. He wanted India to 
stand on its own feet as soon as it could 
and as well as it could. He referred to this 
as a limitation on India’s desire to have 
foreign assistance. 

I might say that I respect that point of 
view. It is a great deal more dignified, it 
seems to me, and self-reliant than just to 
put your hand out for as much as you can 
get. 


That, I think, is the attitude we all 
want taken, with respect to countries 
we work with in the mutual-security 
program. What we want them to do 
is to stand on their own feet in the 
lists of the free. That I know is 
the gentleman’s view, and it is mine. 
India, building up economically, has a 
development plan involving $4 billion 
in investment, and our aid is estimated 
not to exceed 10 percent in any case 
overall. This plan is the redeeming 
assurance of freedom and of the sup- 
port of the free world for the people of 
India. This is our direct channel, from 
the American people to the people of 
India, of self-help and mutual coopera- 
tion. It is invaluable. The worst thing 
we could do is to shut off from us India’s 
people. I ask that the amendment be 
rejected. 

Mr. JUDD. I agree with the gentle- 
man and thank him. 

Mr. Chairman, to oppose this amend- 
ment is not an easy position to take for 
reasons that everybody knows. It would 
be popular to denounce India for some 
of the provocative things some of her 
leaders have done or have said about us. 
But the more difficult the situation is, 
the more we have to sit down and take a 
good look at what we are trying to do 
in this bill, what this whole program is 
about. 

It was never designed as a means of 
getting people to like us. Nobody has 
ever induced people to like him by giving 
them things. They may have to take 
his aid because of straitened circum- 
stances, but they resent it just the same. 

The idea behind this program is not 
that we can bribe people to join our side. 
You cannot bribe anybody to join you 
who is worth having, anywhere in the 
world. 

The purpose of this bill is not to dis- 
charge a moral obligation. Not a cent of 
this Government aid, in my opinion, can 
be justified as charity or humanitarian- 
ism or on the basis of moral obligation. 

The idea is not even that it will make 
friends for us. 

The purpose of this bill is to safeguard 
the security of the United States. There 
are two main means or methods by 
which nations have won security. One 
is to prevent by all legitimate means any 
increase or expansion of the power of 
the forces that are against us, that are 
dedicated to our destruction. The other 
is to keep ourselves strong and have as 
much as possible of the rest of the world 


free and strong and on our side. 
We are not trying to make other coun- 


tries satellites of the United States. 
That is the Kremlin’s objective and 
method; it is not ours. 

We want other countries to be free 
and proud, willing and able to defend 
their national independence. If they are 
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able to defend their own country and 
keep its manpower and resources and 
strategic bases out of the control of the 
enemy, that serves their interests and 
ours. 

We are not trying to get Mr. Nehru or 
anyone else to bow before us to say, 
“Thank you so much for saving us.” I 
would despise that attitude on our part, 
if anybody had it, as much as I would on 
his part if he were to come cravenly 
either to beg as a suppliant or to ex- 
press gratitude as a cringing inferior. 

What we are trying to do is to help 
free peoples stand on their own feet so 
that they can keep their countries free 
and out of the hands of our enemy. It 
is just as hard-headed a proposition as 
that. I wonder why we cannot keep our 
eye on the ball. This is not to make 
people like us; nobody is going to like 
us for something we do for them. It is 
not to make ourselves feel good because 
of aid we are giving to somebody. This 
program is to keep our enemy from get- 
ting any bigger and stronger and to keep 
the free world from being chiseled away 
and becoming steadily smaller and 
weaker. 

Do we think we are doing so well in the 
world today that we can just cavalierly 
toss aside the several hundred million 
people of India who occupy exceedingly 
strategic territory and who may hold in 
their hands more of the fate of our own 
country than we even begin to realize? 

Now how can we help keep their coun- 
tries free? We can help give them the 
capacity to stand on their own feet and 
defend their national independence. 
That is what this bill is about. It can- 
not create the will, but it can give peo- 
ple who have the will, the capacity to de- 
fend their own institutions. 

The people of Asia want economic up- 
lift, yes, but that is not their first con- 
cern, it is a poor second. They want 
democracy—yes, but they can go a while 
longer without that, as they have gone 
centuries without it. The thing they do 
want, the desire that burns in their 
hearts, their first concern is the determi- 
nation to be free from alien control. For 
decades, and in some cases for hundreds 
of years, they have fought to become in- 
dependent. They have so recently 
achieved their independence. They have 
just tasted freedom—and they like it. 
More than anything else they are de- 
termined to keep it. And the first person 
they look on with suspicion is the white 
man of the west, from whom they won 
their freedom. 

They have been independent for only 
about 6 years, it will be 7 years in August 
for India. Yet we expect them to be 
more mature and suze of themselves and 
judicious than we ourselves are after 175 
years of independence and self-govern- 
ment. 

Now, Mr. Nehru is a difficult person. 
Who is not under such circumstances? 
George Washington was pretty difficult, 
too. So is Syngman Rhee. So, for 


that matter, is Mr. Churchill. Almost 
every man is stubborn and proud and 
difficult who has the will to fight for 40 
years to win independence for himself 
and his people. 

Some of the leaders of India have 
what doctors would call in a child 
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adolescent revolt. I have a daughter 
who is going through the same thing. 
She does not know what some other im- 
perialism may be like, but she knows 
what the one is like she has been under 
for the last 15 years; she is against it. 

The British had Mr. Nehru, for ex- 
ample, in jail for 12 or 14 years. His 
inner soul has sustained wounds that in- 
evitably make him have a strong subcon- 
scious resentment against everything 
connected with white people and with 
the Anglo Saxon tradition—of which we 
are a part. In his English-trained mind, 
he probably knows better. But down in 
his heart are scars that one can hardly 
expect to change much after what he 
has been through in 40 years of struggle 
against the West. 

He hopes against hope that maybe 
communism, which he has never been 
under, will be less oppressive than the 
British rule which he has been under, 
It will not be, but it is not surprising that 
he does not see that yet. He is trying 
to get along with it. 

Mr. Chairman, it took us 20 years or 
more to wake up to the nature of Com- 
munist imperialism. Some have not 
waked up yet. We have to give him a 
few more months. We cannot expect 
him to arrive at the same conclusion as 
we at the very same minute that we do. 

Mr. Churchill has not discovered it yet. 
He advised us yesterday to have “a real 
good try for peaceful coexistence.” If 
he still thinks that is possible, how can 
we ask a young nation that is just get- 
ting on its feet to be wiser and more in- 
telligent and more resolute and more 
penetrating in its judgments than we in 
the West are, despite all our disillusion- 
ing experiences. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, the Indians see 
the Communists steadily winning in the 
struggle for Asia. Do we have a right 
to expect them to stand up against the 
Reds better than the West is doing? 

Mr. Chairman, I hope everyone will 
take a good look at this amendment be- 
fore deciding to vote for it. I hope we 
will take a good look before we take any 
action that might help a country of such 
strategic importance to drift into the 
hands of the Kremlin. These newly in- 
dependent peoples are striving to find 
their way. I am convinced that if they 
are given a chance to become strong and 
to survive, they will be on our side when 
the showdown comes, because it is the 
side of freedom, and they will find there 
no freedom, there is no concern for 
human values on the other side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time allot- 
ted to me may be given to the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield with pleasure to 
the distinguished minority leader. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Does not the gentle- 
man think and would not the committee 
think that since this question has been 
raised and since it has been considered 
in the committee in hearings, both pub- 
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lic and in executive session, and after 
it has been put in the bill, and further- 
more, since we are dealing with a proud 
people, and a highly sensitive people, 
does not the gentleman think it would be 
a terrible mistake now for the House of 
Representatives to strike this language 
from the bill? 

Mr. JUDD. I certainly do. That is 
the whole burden of my remarks. It 
would be like serving notice on these 
people that they might just as well go 
over to the other side first as last. That 
is why I believe we are playing with 
something as dangerous as atomic bombs 
here today—a sort of fission of the nu- 
cleus of freedom, if you will. When our 
country was just getting started, its 
leaders, including George Washington, 
wanted to be neutral, to keep out of other 
people’s quarrels. They could do it be- 
cause of physical isolation at that time. 
Nehru wants the same thing. He can- 
not have it; but does not see that yet. 
Events will force him to see it if we do 
not drive him to the other side by giving 
him no hope from our side. Let us not 
cut off all aid to India and thereby en- 
danger our own security. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
merely wish to express the hope that the 
amendment is defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. ADAIR]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman being in doubt, the Commit- 
tee divided; and there were—ayes 61, 
noes 99. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I ask for 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed Mr. Vorys and Mr. ADAIR 
to act as tellers. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported there were—ayes 74, 
noes 125. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp immediately follow- 
ing those of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Fino]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the remainder 
of the bill be considered as read, open 
to amendment at any point beyond that 
which we have already reached. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the majority leader 
as to how long he intends to continue 
tonight? 

Mr. HALLECK. Iam glad the gentle- 
man asked that question, because it 
gives me an opportunity to explain the 
situation as I see it. 

There is no desire here to press on the 
matter of time for debate; certainly we 
have gone on here with everyone speak- 
ing who wanted to speak. There has 
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been no motion-to shut off debate; any 
limitation was by unanimous consent. 

I understand there are two amend- 
ments at the desk, one by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. BENTLEY], and one 
by the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
TOLLEFson], which I understand may 
take a little time for debate. There are 
a couple of other amendments one of 
which will be withdrawn after a short 
statement. In other words, it seems we 
are down to the point where two amend- 
ments might take some time and the 
others not much time. If that is the 

tuation and we can get the bill con- 
sidered as read, then it would be my idea 
for the Chairman to recognize the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. BENTLEY], 
and the gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. Totiterson], to dispose of their 
amendments. There could be a fair lim- 
itation of time for the consideration of 
those amendments and it seems to me if 
that were undertaken we could conclude 
oo bill this evening without running too 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Can 
the gentleman tell me what page of the 
bill we are on, and how many billion 
dollars we have already spent so far to- 
day, and how many billions we still have 
to go? 

Mr. HALLECK. I might say to the 
gentleman from Mississippi—of course 
we have a great number of measures to 
be disposed of this week. There will be 
some conference reports in the morning. 
It is my desire that we meet at 10 o'clock 
in the morning to go on with the work 
that is before us and I hope that these 
measures that should be disposed of will 
be disposed of by Friday night so that 
we can have a long recess over the week- 
end. As many of you know, I had hoped 
for something a little better than that, 
but it is obvious now that that cannot 
be done. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. With 
all due regard to the good, honest inten- 
tions of our distinguished majority 
leader, I recognize this as merely an 
attempt to expedite and rush through 
this legislation and I object. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. If any- 
one should ask for the reading of the 
engrossed copy, would that put it over 
until tomorrow? 

The CHAIRMAN. We 
reached that point. 

Mr, HOFFMAN of Michigan. I just 
wanted to ask if we could do that. 

The CHAIRMAN. That would be a 
matter for the Speaker to rule on in the 
House. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BENTLEY: Page 
22, strike out lines 20 to 24 inclusive and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“The total amount of assistance furnished 
under each paragraph of this subsection 
shall be furnished on terms of repayment in 
accordance with section 505.” 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, as 
Members can see in the committee print, 


have not 
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the total amount of long-range eco- 
nomic assistance, otherwise known as 
development assistance, is $224 million. 
We have just voted on an amendment 
to eliminate $85 million. Fifty percent 
of the total amount of economic assist- 
ance is required under the committee 
print to be furnished on a loan basis un- 
der the terms of section 505. The amend- 
ment I have offered would put the en- 
tire amount of long-range economic as- 
sistance on a loan basis and would termi- 
nate any grant program, any give-away 
program, insofar as economic assistance 
is concerned. 

In offering this amendment, Mr. Chair- 
man, I am mindful of the recommenda- 
tions of the Randall Commission which 
recommended that economic aid on a 
grant basis be terminated as soon as 
possible. I am also mindful of the 
message the President sent to the Con- 
gress on March 30 of this year on the 
foreign economic policy of the United 
States in which he said: 

I subscribe, therefore, to the principle that 
economic aid on a grant basis should be 
terminated as soon as possible. 


I also feel compelled to quote from a 
committee print containing the state- 
ment of the distinguished floor leader 
of our committee, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Vorys], in which he com- 
mented on these two statements of 
policy and said that apparently they have 
been completely ignored by the officials 
of the executive branch who brought up 
the fiscal year 1955 program to us. 

I would like to quote two sentences 
from that statement by the gentleman 
from Ohio: 

Experience has shown us that when a coun- 
try can have a grant or a loan, it always 
chooses a grant, and when a foreign aid ad- 
ministrator has both grant and loan au- 
thority, he always chooses grants. 


The second statement which I think is 
very important is this: 

In any case, we have found since World 
War II that loans do not make enemies, and 
grants do not necessarily make friends. 


Mr. Chairman, we have just debated 
an amendment to take out $85 million 
for India and South Asia. I remember, 
while the debate was going on a few 
minutes ago, someone stating that the 
Indians were a proud people and they 
would resent such action which would 
be deliberately pointed at them. That 
is true. The people of India are a proud 
people. The people of the Near East, Af- 
rica, and the other American Republics 
in the Western Hemisphere, all of whom 
come in under this development assist- 
ance, are also proud people. I also think 
they would resent the fact we would take 
any of this money out of our bill. So, 
all right; so, they are proud people. But 
let us give them a chance to be proud 
people. Who do you think is a prouder 
person, the person who is on charity or 
does business on a loan basis? That is 


what I am advocating- If we have to 
have this economic-assistance program 
for another year, I do advocate that it 
be placed on a loan basis so that we 
can conclude some business arrange- 
ments with these countries and maybe 
have some prospects some day of get- 
ting some money back and at the same 
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time terminating grants and giveaways 
in this economic assistance which only, 
as somebody said yesterday, results in 
people thinking they are poor relations. 
For goodness’ sake, let us give them a 
chance to show the pride that they are 
always talking about and saying they 
have. Let us give them pride. Let us 
not make them feel they are getting 
something for nothing. That is why I 
advocate the passage of the amendment 
which would put all long-term arrange- 
ments on a loan basis. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENTLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Is there 
not evidence to the effect that that is 
exactly what the Indians would like 
to do? 

Mr. BENTLEY. I have here a letter 
from the president of the Indian League 
of America in which he says he does not 
want to see any government-to-govern- 
ment economic assistance of any type, 
and I do think that the Indian people 
would prefer to have a loan. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, what I 
want to say is that while I originally 
started out on this basis myself on this 
section, after a great deal of discussion 
and giving and taking in the committee, 
the committee has provided in section 
505 that 10 percent of title II money is 
to be by way of loans. Any of the rest 
of it could be by way of loans, and there- 
fore I am constrained to feel that this 
represents a committee compromise, a 
50-50 proposition in title II, that had 
best be followed. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. RICHARDS. First of all, I want 
to compliment the gentleman from Ohio. 
I think every member of the committee 
will agree with me when I say that there 
is no man in the House or the other 
body who knows more about and has 
made a greater contribution to foreign 
aid legislation, or who has written more 
language, much of it restrictive, into for- 
eign aid bills than has he. Further, I 
want to say this: He has fought for a 
long time for this loan provision. He 
won because he is brim-full of tenacity, 
sagacity, but most important of all, in- 
tegrity. The loan provision as it is in 
the bill now will make $340 million avail- 
able only for loans. That in itself is a 
massive innovation in foreign-aid legis- 
lation. It will have to be in the nature 
of an experiment, and I think it will be 
a successful experiment. I am glad to 
hear that the gentleman from Ohio is 
willing to go along with the committee, 
though he was originally for 100 percent 
loans on this section. I think his posi- 
tion is eminently correct, and I hope the 
th will keep the provision in the bill 
as 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is 
on the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. BENTLEY]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. BENTLEY) 
there were—ayes 68, noes 102. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

I should like to ask the chairman of 
the committee 2 or 3 questions about a 
section which we have not reached yet. 
It is on page 28, title IV, Other Pro- 
grams, section 401, subtitle “Special 
Fund.” 

It was under authority similar to the 
authority in this provision that Mr. 
Stassen of the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration embarked upon his now 
famous Operation Reindeer which ended 
up by his giving 5 million Christmas 
presents away to people around the 
world. I merely ask the question for the 
purpose of having a little legislative his- 
tory here which might guide the Admin- 
istration in the use of this fund. 

I want to ask the chairman of the 
committee and the ranking minority 
member of the committee if it is contem- 
plated by this proposed appropriation 
that any such Santa Claus, giveaway 
program will be looked upon with favor 
by the members of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Chairman, you will recall that 
when this matter was first brought to the 
attention of the House it developed that 
actually 5 million presents were given 
away, paid for by the American tax- 
payers. I do not see how you could pos- 
sibly read into the language of the MSA 
bill of last year any idea that we were 
then and there dealing with individuals 
on a holiday basis, or Santa Claus basis, 
or anything like Operation Reindeer. 
The language said that the President 
might make available to any nation not 
to exceed $20 million of the $100 million 
made available. Now the committee 
makes $150 million available. I am not 
objecting to the amount involved, but I 
am objecting to becoming part of a Santa 
Claus scheme like that which we wit- 
nessed last year. 

A similar provision was in the surplus 
disposal bill which we had here the other 
day calling for $100 million. The con- 
ference report on that bill was filed to- 
day. When we came to conference on 
it, notwithstanding the actions of the 
House, the Senate conferees unani- 
mously favored striking out that pro- 
vision. 

I should like to yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] to explain just 
what will be done with this $150 million. 

Mr. VORYS. Operation Reindeer 
came out of the similar fund, the Pres- 
ident’s discretionary fund, on the recom- 
mendation of the Operations Coordina- 
tion Board, which was the successor to 
the Psychological Strategy Board last 
year. There was no such program rec- 
ommended or referred to in any way this 
year, but if the Psychological Strategy 
Board and the President himself 
thought, as they did, that this would be 
psychological strategy, such a thing 
could be done. There has been no indi- 
cation or hint that Operation Reindeer 
would be repeated. There has been con- 
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siderable discussion about it. But I 
want to be perfectly clear to the gentle- 
man that this discretionary fund is in- 
tended to grant the authority of discre- 
tion to the President. 

Mr. COOLEY. Do I understand that 
the gentleman as a member of the com- 
mittee looks with favor upon such a 
project as Operation Reindeer? 

One other thing I desire to call atten- 
tion to is the fact that in the surplus 
disposal bill, which was before the House 
last week and upon which the conference 
report will probably be presented to- 
morrow, we provided $300 million worth 
of surplus commodities to be given away 
by the President, and in addition there- 
to authorized the sale of another $1 bil- 
lion worth of commodities to be sold for 
local currencies. The amount of $1 bil- 
lion was reduced in conference to $700 
million. The $700 million when added 
to the $300 million to be given away 
makes a total of $1 billion worth of sur- 
plus commodities which will be sold for 
foreign currencies or actually given 
away. In addition to that billion in the 
surplus disposal bill, our committee will 
present to the House tomorrow general 
farm legislation containing a section 
known as the “set aside.” This, too, was 
a proposal of the administration and 
under it $2,500,000,000 in value of surplus 
commodities will be “set aside.” In that 
bill it is provided that the President 
under certain circumstances, may give 
away or dispose of any part or all of the 
“set aside” commodities. If all this au- 
thority is exercised and all these valuable 
commodities are given away our so- 
called surplus will certainly disappear. 

I hope that you gentlemen will agree 
not to become a part of Mr. Stassen’s 
Santa Claus projects in 1954. 

Mr. VORYS. No, there was no ap- 
proval I know of in the committee on 
that. 

Mr. COOLEY. I am just wondering 
why the committee did not make some 
inquiries and reach some conclusions 
after all the talk we had about Operation 
Reindeer. 

Mr. VORYS. Inquiries were made 
and a full investigation was made, but I 
want to point out that the only Santa 
Claus money that has gone through 
which is a pure give-away of agricutural 
surpluses went through in a bill from 
the gentleman’s committee, and I voted 
for it, for $300 million of relief agricul- 
ture that could be given away around 
the world. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I think the 
gentleman and the House should know 
that there is wide discretionary au- 
thority in this legislation. Under the 
so-called illustrative program the Ad- 
ministrator can do almost anything he 
wants to do in the way of Santa Claus 
operations or Operation Choo Choo or 
anything else. The House should fully 
understand that. 

Mr. COOLEY. Does the gentleman 
mean to say that we are giving the $150 
million to operate such programs as were 
operated by Stassen last Christmas, al- 
though there is not one word in the bill 
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— m the report that would indicate 
at? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Yes; in- 
deed so. I do not think that would be 
denied. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. WIER. I do not know what the 
gentleman is talking about on this 
Santa Claus proposition, but I took a 
look myself in the report to find if 
there was any item in there that allowed 
the Administrator, Mr. Stassen, to pro- 
vide a worldwide tour for all of his 
political henchmen. 

Mr. COOLEY. That was part of Oper- 
ation Reindeer. I had the General Ac- 
counting Office investigate the matter, 
and I was advised that because no defi- 
nite limitations were imposed and be- 
cause language in the bill was broad and 
all embracing it could not be held that 
the use of Federal funds for Operation 
Reindeer was illegal. 

Certainly the committee should be will- 
ing to place restrictions and limitations 
upon the use of this particular fund to 
the end that neither the President, Mr. 
Stassen, nor anyone else could again play 
Santa Clause to people around the world. 
Apparently when the administration de- 
cided to play Santa Claus in 21 nations 
and to deliver individual Christmas gifts, 
at the same time it was decided to keep 
the matter entirely secret. Even the let- 
ter written by the President to the chair- 
man of the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs was marked secret and classified. 
Such reports should not be secret or clas- 
sified. Members of Congress should be 
advised fully concerning the use of all 
funds but under no circumstances should 
the great man from Minnesota be per- 
mitted to play Santa Claus and to finance 
his projects with Federal tax funds, and 
under no circumstances should he be 
permitted to send his political pals 
around the world at Government expense 
to check on the delivery of his Christmas 
gifts. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 202. Administration: Except as neces- 
sary to accomplish the purposes of section 
201, programs of assistance authorized by 
that section shall be administered in accord- 
ance with sections 301, 302, and 307. 


Trrte III—TECHNICAL COOPERATION 


Sec. 301. General authority and definition: 
It is the purpose of this title to assist the 
efforts of the peoples of economically under- 
developed areas to achieve economic progress 
by authorizing measures designed to increase 
technical knowledge and skills and the flow 
of investment capital. The President is 
authorized to furnish assistance in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this title through 
bilateral technical cooperation programs, 
As used in this title, the term “technical.co- 
operation programs” means programs for the 
international interchange of technical 
knowledge and skills designed to contribute 
primarily to the balanced and integrated 
development of the economic resources and 
productive capacities of economically under- 
developed areas. Such activities shall be 
limited to economic, engineering, medical, 
educational, agricultural, forestry, fishery, 
mineral, and fiscal surveys, demonstration, 
training, and similar projects that serve the 
purpose of promoting the development of 
economic resources, productive capacities, 
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and trade of economically underdeveloped 
areas, and training in public administration. 
The term “technical cooperation programs” 
does not include such activities authorized by 
the United States Information and Educa- 
tional Exchange Act of 1948 (62 Stat. 6) as 
are not primarily related to economic devel- 
opment, nor activities undertaken now or 
hereafter pursuant to the International Avia- 
tion Facilities Act (62 Stat. 450), nor activi- 
ties undertaken now or hereafter in the ad- 
ministration of areas occupied by the United 
States Armed Forces. 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have given consider- 
able thought to developing methods 
which will make the technical coopera- 
tion program more effective. 

One of the underlying characteristics 
of these programs is the limited number 
of technicians available and the unlim- 
ited number of individuals who need or 
want technical skills. The problem is 
how a few people can impart knowledge 
to a large group in underdeveloped 
countries. 

The countries in which FOA operates 
technical assistance programs also have 
military establishments which, for the 
most part, are composed of conscripts 
serving for a limited time, usually 1 to 
2 years. They constitute a captive audi- 
ence whose military training can be sup- 
plemented by technical training. The 
content of the training will undoubtedly 
vary widely from country to country and 
even within a country. It may include 
reading and writing, elementary hygiene, 
simple agricultural techniques, basic me- 
chanics and a variety of other basic skills 
adaptable to the needs of the country 
and its people. 

No American military personnel would 
be involved in this program. American 
civilian personnel would only be indi- 
rectly involved. Their role would be 
confined to (a) assistance in laying out 
a series of courses and (b) training 
groups of local peoples to do the actual 
teaching. 

Following are some of the more obvi- 
ous advantages of this method: 

First. The training would reach more 
people than the present method of oper- 
ation which is limited to relatively few 
centers. 

Second. The programs would be geared 
to the needs and capacity of the country 
instead of stimulating needs that cannot 
readily be satisfied. 

Third. Conscripts returning to their 
villages would be able to put their train- 
ing to immediate use. 

Fourth. By offering constructive skills 
capable of application after military 
service it would create a greater sense of 
satisfaction with military service and 
should develop a larger measure of 
loyalty to the government. 

Fifth. The economy of the country 
would move forward at a more uniform, 
even though slower, rate. 

Sixth. The training would build upon 
the existing economic structure and pro- 
vide the basic skills that a country must 
have for its progressive development. 

Seventh. The limited role of Ameri- 
can personnel, located generally in a few 
of the larger cities, should make possible 
the recruitment of individuals who may 
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presently not choose such work because 
it involves living in isolated villages. 

Eighth. No costly supply and equip- 
ment component would be necessary. 

Ninth. By careful preparation of ma- 
terials it would be possible to impart 
values and ideas that the United States 
would want to impart to peoples but 
presently cannot do. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been disturbed 
by the increasing trend which seems to 
be evident to make the point 4 pro- 
gram—the program of technical coop- 
eration and assistance for backward or 
underdeveloped areas—so directly a part 
of our military planning that we lose 
sight of what President Truman had in 
mind when he first broached this idea in 
his 1949 inaugural address. 

As he enunciated it that cold and gray 
January day out here in front of the 
rotunda of the Capitol, it was to be a 
bold new program for leading a world- 
wide fight against the seedbeds in which 
communism develops and grows. It 
caught the imagination of the whole free 
world, and led to the establishment of 
similar programs on a small scale by the 
United Nations and by the Organization 
of American States. 

The point about point 4—and the 
point which is often lost sight of when 
we get into a discussion in the Congress 
of authorizations and appropriations 
and budgets and deficits—is that point 4 
is most effective in keeping communism 
from gaining a foothold in the under- 
developed areas the further it is removed 
from straight-out military considera- 
tions. 

In other words, point 4 was based in its 
original concept not on military consid- 
erations but on humane considerations, 
on rightness and decency, not strength 
of arms or the exigencies of military 
strategy. 

We have this whole vast complex of 
other programs available to us for carry- 
ing out military objectives, and many of 
them are important parts of this now be- 
fore us, the Mutual Security Act of 1954. 
They have as their purpose the defense 
of specific geographical areas from a po- 
tential or actual Communist attack. 
Hard-headed military considerations 
should properly dominate our decisions 
on these programs. They are intended 
to build armed strength. 

But point 4 should never be relegated 
to a subordinate role in that strategy. 
To do so would be to throw away one of 
its strongest qualities—the appeal it 
makes to people who are directly helped 
by point 4, not as pawns in a military 
chess game but as human beings with 
very definite human needs and with lit- 
tle opportunity to enjoy a full and re- 
warding life. 

True, point 4 must be limited in scope 
by what we can afford to do. We cannot, 


of course, appropriate the funds here in- 


this or any other fiscal year which will 
enable the peoples of all the backward 
areas overnight to transform their lands 
into flourishing Edens. But we have 
made a start—a spectacular start—un- 
der this 4-year-old program of point 4, 
and we should have no hesitancy about 
continuing it and expanding it wherever 
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possible. It is no handout program. It 
is not billions in economic aid, but only 
a few millions in a cooperative program 
which encourages these nations to de- 
velop their own resources largely with 
their own funds. 

Much has been made in the Congress 
of the extensions of aid under this pro- 
gram to countries like India—neutralist 
countries. We are told we have no guar- 
anty that India would take its stand 
with us in a showdown between the free 
and Communist world; no indication at 
all that she would fight on our side. And 
of course that is true. India is deliber- 
ately neutralist—to an extent which 
sometimes infuriates us and which also 
puzzles us. 

But just taking India as an example: 
Here is a sprawling area of the world 
where democracy is brandnew and on 
trial for its life. Communism sees in 
India exactly the kind of economic and 
social conditions which it believes makes 
natural spawning waters for commu- 
nism, 

While we have every reason to be puz- 
zled by Nehru’s seeming inability to rec- 
ognize the danger of Communist aggres- 
sion against his country, we cannot for 
a moment doubt that all India recognizes 
the terrible danger of communism tak- 
ing over India from inside. 

But if we can help India to raise living 
standards, by use of better methods of 
tilling the soil and of producing the 
needs of the people, this danger will 
recede. 

The same is true in other underdevel- 
oped areas—particularly Latin America. 
The average lifespan in Latin America is 
only 43 years, compared to our average 
of 68. The rate of illiteracy is about 48 
percent, as compared to 3 percent in the 
United States. The average diet is 2,304 
calories a day as compared to our 3,130. 
There is vast land area there for a pop- 
ulation just about the same size as ours. 
And yet, with all the riches of mineral 
and other wealth there, there is much 
human misery. 

This is at our back door. We have 
seen how communism has gotten a very 
big foot in the door in Guatemala. We 
can perhaps ascribe some of that suc- 
cess to communism’s cleverness, ruth- 
lessness, skill at conspiratorial subver- 
sion, and so on. But the fact remains 
that with a large part of the population 
destitute, the Communists did not have 
to look too hard to find inviting avenues 
of approach. 

I said a few minutes ago that I was 
disturbed by the increasing trend in the 
point 4 program as now constituted to- 
ward linking it up with military objec- 
tives. My own view is that if we go into 
the countries which are really underde- 
veloped and where human suffering is 
acute because of lack of skill and know- 
how and the need for special assistance, 
and do a good job there under point 4 
without necessarily tying it to military 
objectives, our military position in the 
long run will improve considerably. 

Freedom means so much to us here 
in the United States in concrete terms 
of human advancement, as well as in 
spiritual values, that we tend sometimes 
to think that all peoples equate freedom 
in much the same way we do. But in 
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areas where large portions of the popu- 
lation verge on starvation, and go with- 
out even the most elementary comforts 
of life, the Communists can and do make 
much capital out of defining freedom as 
freedom to starve. That is what we 
must fight, and we must fight it every 
bit as hard as we fight against Com- 
munist military adventures. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I 
share the concern expressed by all of the 
Democrats and a majority of the Re- 
publicans on the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee in their report on this bill when 
they stated that in the present admin- 
istrative setup, technical cooperation 
“tends to be a stepchild.” 

As the committee points out: 


There is no one individual responsible 
solely for guiding and focusing attention 
upon technical cooperation. It is now part 
of an agency that has other responsibilities 
involving more costly operations. 


After noting this stepchild relation- 
ship, the committee report adds: 


Of all the parts of the program encom- 
passed in this bill, this is the one that has 
the longest-range possibilities. Nowhere in 
the present administrative organization is 
the technical cooperation program brought 
into focus as a program. It is handled only 
on an area basis. The committee believes 
that what is needed is a single individual to 
concern himself with the total program and 
who will give it the stature and emphasis 
it merits as part of our foreign policy. Such 
an individual should be directly under the 
officer to whom the President entrusts the 
administration of the nonmilitary functions 
authorized in this bill. 


To that, Mr. Chairman, I subscribe 
wholeheartedly. I would further say in 
conclusion that what we need on the 
whole point 4 program is more of the 
boldness and imagination and all-out 
enthusiasm which characterized the 
original establishment of the program as 
one of President Truman's greatest con- 
tributions to world freedom. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 302. Prerequisites to assistance: As- 
sistance shall be made available under sec- 
tion 301 of this act only where the Presi- 
dent determines that the nation being 
assisted— 

(a) pays a fair share of the cost of the 
program, 

(b) provides all necessary information 
concerning such program and gives the pro- 
gram full publicity; 

(c) seeks to the maximum extent possible 
full coordination and integration of tech- 
nical cooperation programs being carried on 
in that nation; 

(d) endeavors to make effective use of 
the results of the program; and 

(e) cooperates with other nations partici- 
pating in the program in the mutual ex- 
change of technical knowledge and skills. 

Sec. 303. Authorization: There is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated to the Presi- 
dent for the fiscal year 1955 $112,070,000 for 
technical cooperation programs in the Near 
East, Africa, South Asia, Far East and Pa- 
cific, and Latin America. In addition, un- 
expended balances of appropriations here- 
tofore made pursuant to section 543 of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amended, 
are authorized to be continued available for 
the purposes of this section through June 
30, 1955, and to be consolidated with the ap- 
propriation authorized by this section. 

Sec. 304. Limitation on use of funds: 
Funds made available under section 303 may 
be expended to furnish assistance in the 
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form of equipment or commodities only 
where necessary for instruction or demon- 
stration purposes, 

Sec. 305. Multilateral technical coopera- 
tion: As one means of accomplishing the 
purposes of this title, the United States is 
authorized to participate in multilateral 
technical cooperation programs carried on 
by the United Nations, the Organization of 
American States, their related organizations, 
and other international organizations, 
wherever practicable. There is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated to carry out the 
purpose of this section, in addition to the 
amounts authorized by section 303, not to 
exceed— 

(a) $17,958,000 for making contributions 
to the United Nations Expanded Program of 
Technical Assistance; 

(b) $1,500,000 for making contributions to 
the technical cooperation program of the 
Organization of American States. 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SMITH of Wis- 
consin: On page 25, line 8, strike out “$112,- 
070,000“ and insert “$100,000,000.” 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I shall not press for my amendment 
at this time. However, I do want to 
make the record clear as far as this tech- 
nical assistance program is concerned. 
We have strayed far from it. I say that 
because the administrators of the pro- 
gram have wandered far afield from the 
original concepts. One page 47 of the 
committee report, there is this language: 

The first Administrator of the Technical 
Cooperation Administration, the late Dr. 
Henry G. Bennett, viewed the program this 
way: 

“The idea is to send in a minimum number 
of people, with tools and limited amounts of 
supplies, so they may show the people by 
doing, and guide and instruct their doing 
+ „ „. It is believed that the benefits of the 
pilot projects, and projects which the Gov- 
ernments themselves have been stimulated 
to undertake in the next year or two, will re- 
sult in improved earnings of the Govern- 
ments so that, to a maximum extent, the 
large-scale projects may be financed from 
loans, either public or private.“ 

“The truth is that the whole program is in 
the main a training program, The big need 
in every underdeveloped area is for a reliable, 
trained, local leadership, and consequently 
we are seeking as best we can to encourage 
this type of training.” 


Now I submit, Mr. Chairman, that the 
purchasing of $20 million worth of rail- 
road equipment, the establishment of 
school systems, the development of power 
projects and the development of recla- 
mation projects are far removed from 
this concept expressed by Dr. Bennett 
and believed in by members of this com- 
mittee. I hope that in some way the 
administrator of this program will heed 
the wishes of Congress in this matter. 

Mr, JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. I associate myself en- 
tirely with the remarks of the gentleman. 
As he knows, we fought this for several 
years before we could get them back on 
the beam of tending to technical assist- 
ance and technical cooperation instead 
of a commodity program. However, I 


do not associate myself with the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman. I 


the full amount ought to be left. It 
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would be too bad to have the only item 
in the bill that is cut substantially be the 
item for technical assistance. I think 
those who are operating this program 
ought to plan to keep this program for at 
least 4 years at just about this level 
and really make a go of it in terms of 
training and not to expand it into an em- 
pire supplying commodities. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. I want to say 
that I agree with the remarks just made. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. RICHARDS. I wish to ask the 
gentleman if he does not think the provi- 
sions of section 304 would cure the objec- 
tion the gentleman has just raised in re- 
gard to former programs. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I hope so, 
but I have some doubt about it. 

Mr. RICHARDS. It provides: 

Funds made available under section 303 
may be expended to furnish assistance in the 
form of equipment or commodities only 
where necesessary for instruction or demon- 
stration purposes. 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. It may do 
the trick, but I am not sure. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. I cer- 
tainly would like to associate myself with 
the statement made by the gentleman, 
not to the point of agreeing to his 
amendment, but to the general state- 
ment that has been made. 

The gentleman perhaps knows that 
through September, October, and No- 
vember of last year the Inter-American 
Subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs made a prolonged in- 
vestigation in Latin America for the pur- 
pose of looking into the economic-assist- 
ance program. There is a great deal of 
validity in what the gentleman has said, 
and I certainly think that in the field of 
capital expenditures there is an acute 
and a great necessity for tightening up 
the operation. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I thank 
the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to with- 
draw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 306. Advances and grants; contracts: 
The President may make advances and 
grants-in-aid of technical cooperation pro- 
grams to any person, corporation, or other 
body of persons or to any foreign govern- 
ment agency. The President may make and 
perform contracts and agreements in respect 
of technical cooperation programs on behalf 
of the United States Government with any 
person, corporation, or other body of persons 
however designated, whether within or with- 
out the United States, or with any foreign 
government or foreign government agency. 
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A contract or agreement which entails com- 
mitments for the expenditure of funds ap- 
propriated pursuant to this title may, sub= 
ject to any future action of the Congress, 
run for not to exceed 3 years. 

Sec. 307. International Development Ad- 
visory Board: There shall be an advisory 
board, referred to in this section as the 
Board“, which shall advise and consult with 
the President, or such other officer as he 
may designate to administer this title, with 
respect to general or basic policy matters 
arising in connection with the operation of 
programs authorized by this title, title II. 
and section 414 (b). The Board shall con- 
sist of not more than 13 members appointed 
by the President, 1 of whom, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, shall 
be appointed by him as Chairman. The 
members of the Board shall be broadly rep- 
resentative of voluntary agencies and other 
groups interested in the programs, includ- 
ing business, labor, agriculture, public 
health, and education. All members of the 
Board shall be citizens of the United States; 
none except the Chairman shall be an officer 
or an employees of the United States (in- 
cluding any United States Government 
agency) who as such regularly receives com- 
pensation for current services. Members of 
the Board, other than the Chairman if he 
is an officer of the United States Govern- 
ment, shall receive out of funds made ayail- 
able for the purpose of this title a per diem 
allowance of $50 for each day spent away 
from their homes or regular places of busi- 
ness for the purpose of attendance at meet- 
ings of the Board or at conferences held 
upon the call of the Chairman, and in neces- 
sary travel, and while so engaged they may 
be paid actual travel expenses and not to 
exceed $10 per diem in lieu of subsistence 
and other expenses, 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I had intended to offer 
a motion to strike out this section, 307, 
providing for the creation of another 
board. In 1952, when I campaigned for 
office, I told my people I was opposed to 
the creation of more boards, bureaus, 
and commissions in Washington. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. This section does not 
create a board. The board is already in 
existence. The whole piece of legisla- 
tion repeals some 13 bills, and we got 
rid of one board that was to advise on 
the overall program. But we kept this 
board for the reason that the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. SMITH] just 
stated: The technical cooperation pro- 
gram is still going through a shakedown 
period and we need the advice of wise 
people to help find ways to do the job 
in the best ways possible. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not want the gen- 
tleman to take all my time. I will say to 
the gentleman that if he has abolished 
1 board but 1 board still remains, that 
that is 1 board too many. 

Mr. JUDD. We think this board can 
be very useful, 

Mr. GROSS. Isuspect that the mem- 
bers of this board will not be operating 
here in Washington; I imagine they will 
be out of the country most of the time 
at the expense of the American tax- 
payers. But I am not going to offer the 
amendment, because there seems to be 
all too little concern for economy here 
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today. I do, however, want to get some 
information. What does the committee 
mean in section 308 where a joint com- 
mission on rural reconstruction in China 
is provided? It reads: 

The President is authorized to continue to 
participate in the Joint Commission on 
Rural Reconstruction in China. 


Is that to reconstruct agriculture in 
Red China? 

Mr. JUDD. No; it is not operating 
in Red China. The section authorizes 
continuation of the JCRR organization 
that was set up in the ECA Act of 1948, 
and it has been the single most suc- 
cessful agency operating in this field 
that we have had around the world. 
It was set up on the basis of three ideas, 
all indicated in its title. First, it is a 
joint organization; the Commission has 
3 Chinese and 2 Americans operating 
it together. We work with, not for or 
over or under, Chinese. The second idea 
is rural. The people in Asian countries 
are predominantly rural. Instead of 
trying at the outset to make them into 
an industrial society, like we have here, 
the Commission tries to help them where 
they are. Third, reconstruction. The 
objective is not to try to reform them 
or make them over in our image, but 
to help them reconstruct their own rural 
society. Once they have attained stabil- 
ity in a familiar pattern, they will go 
on to carry out their own reforms and 
improvements. That was the theory. 
I have a certain fondness for it because 
it was my own “baby,” and I am proud 
of the fact that it has worked so suc- 
cessfully. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman cannot 
sell it to me simply because he is fond 
of it. Where is this Commission? 

Mr. JUDD. On the island of For- 
mosa. It began on the China main- 
land, but it did not get started until 
the last few months before China fell. 
Even so, the areas where this organiza- 
tion had been operating only a short 
time were the areas where there was 
the strongest and most vigorous resist- 
ance against the Communists. We hope 
FOA will follow the same pattern more 
and more all through the point 4 pro- 
gram, because it has proven its worth. 

Mr. GROSS. I appreciate the expla- 
nation of the gentleman. It is another 
Commission I did not know was in ex- 
istence. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise at this time to 
state that I shall vote for the pending 
measure. It is important, it seems to 
me, in saving life and limb, although I 
do not know how important it is in the 
prevention of the spread of communism. 
I hope it is very important. Last night 
I visited a service hospital with badly in- 
jured men. The hospital was full. The 
picture of the courage of our battle 
casualties is with me now. 

In the last amendment there was some- 
thing about the reconstruction of certain 
things. I deplore with all the strength 
in my being the fact that we have not 
secured passage of veterans’ legislation 
for the reconstruction of our veterans— 
that is needed insofar as the United 
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States is concerned more than any other 
legislation—as a matter of common jus- 
tice and appreciation. 

I do not know what I can say when I 
am asked what the Congress has passed 
in the way of veterans’ legislation except 
the truth—I feel so profoundly grateful 
to them. I have to admit that some cuts 
were made in the amount of money ap- 
propriated for hospitalization; I have to 
say that there have been cuts in money 
appropriated for regional offices, so much 
so that 1,000 persons, practically all of 
them veterans, in the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration will lose their jobs. 

I have heard vaguely and I have re- 
ceived some half promises, Mr. Chair- 
man, that rules would be reported on 
some of our legislation passed by the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. I ear- 
nestly hope so and I hope that legislation 
passes the House before it is too late to 
go to the Senate for final passage. I for 
one cannot possibly go back home or go 
about the country and talk to our vet- 
erans and say that we passed a great 
deal of social security legislation and 
pensions for civilians, public health, wel- 
fare and education; we have passed a 
great deal of foreign aid legislation; we 
have passed aid for the farmers, in- 
creases for the postal workers, and in- 
creases for other Government workers; 
yet we have done nothing but cut the 
appropriations for our veterans—the vet- 
erans, the people of America to whom 
we owe the greatest debt. Without our 
veterans—from our earliest—we would 
have had no free America. We must 
legislate on them before it is too late. 
Have we become so callous, so cruel, we 
do not care any more? 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 308. Joint Commission on Rural 
Reconstruction in China: The President is 
authorized to continue to participate in the 
Joint Commission on Rural Reconstruction 
in China and to appoint citizens of the 
United States to the Commission. 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the remainder 
of the bill be considered as read and 
printed in the Recor» at this point and 
open to amendment at any point from 
this point on. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, will the gen- 
tleman agree, then, that the Committee 
do rise now? The gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi is going to object to this request 
unless the Committee is going to rise 
now and take this bill up in the morn- 
ing. 
Mr. HALLECK. That was not my un- 
derstanding about it. 

Mr. RAYBURN. That is my under- 
étanding, because I just talked to the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. HALLECK., Then, I withdraw 
my request. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE IV—OTHER PROGRAMS 


Src. 401. Special fund: Of the funds made 
available under this act, not to exceed $150 
million may be expended, without regard 
to the requirements of this act or any other 
act for which funds are authorized by this 
act, in furtherance of any of the purposes 
of such acts, when the President determines 
that such use is important to the security 
of the United States. Not to exceed $100 
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million of the funds available under this sec- 
tion may be expended for any selected per- 
sons who are residing in or escapees from 
the Soviet Union, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania, Lith- 
uania, Latvia, and Estonia or the Com- 
munist-dominated or Communist-occupied 
areas of Germany and Austria, or any Com- 
munist-dominated or Communist-occupied 
areas of Asia and any other countries ab- 
sorbed by the Soviet Union, either to form 
such persons into elements of the military 
forces supporting the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization or for other purposes, when the 
President determines that such assistance 
will contribute to the defense of the North 
Atlantic area or to the security of the United 
States. Certification by the President of 
amounts expended under this section up to a 
total of $50 million, and that it is inadvisable 
to specify the nature of such expenditures, 
shall be deemed a sufficient voucher for such 
amounts. Not more than $20 million of the 
funds available under this section may be 
allocated to any one nation, 

Sec. 402. Earmarking of funds: (a) Of the 
funds made available pursuant to this act, 
not less than $500 million shall be used to 
finance the purchase of surplus agricultural 
commodities or products thereof, produced 
in the United States, pursuant to title I of 
the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954. 

(b) The authority for this section shall 
not be in addition to the authorization pro- 
vided for title I of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954. 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jupp: 

On page 29, line 15, strike out all on lines 
15 through 23 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“Sec. 402. Earmarking of funds: Of the 
funds made available pursuant to this act, 
not less than $500 million shall be used to 
finance the purchase and export of surplus 
agricultural commodities or products thereof 
produced in the United States and foreign 
currency proceeds therefrom shall be used 
for the purposes of this act pursuant to sec- 
tion 104 of the Agricultural Trade and De- 
velopment Act of 1954.” 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that this is an appro- 
priation on a bill that is not authorized 
by law. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to amend my amend- 
ment so that it will read “Of the funds 
authorized to be made available.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment as modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jupp: 

Page 29, line 15, strike out all on lines 15 
through 23 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“Sec. 402. Earmarking of funds: Of the 
funds authorized to be made available pur- 
suant to this act, not less than $500 million 
shall be used to finance the purchase and 
export of surplus agricultural commodities 
or products thereof produced in the United 
States and foreign currency proceeds there- 
from shall be used for the purposes of this 
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act pursuant to section 104 of the Agricul- 
tural Trade and Development Act of 1954.” 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the same point of order that it involves 
an appropriation of funds, and I call at- 
tention to the fact that the language says 
that these funds that are realized from 
the sale of these products can be used for 
a particular purpose. That makes an 
appropriation out of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Minnesota desire to be heard? 

Mr. JUDD. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

This is not an appropriation. The 
total bill authorizes the appropriation 
of about $3.4 billion. This section is a 
limitation or earmarking of funds that 
may be appropriated under the authori- 
zation. It says that of the $3.4 billion, 
if and when it is appropriated, not less 
than $500 million shall be used for a 
given purpose. This is language that is 
almost word for word the same as section 
550 of the act last year, except the act 
last year said not less than $100 million 
and not to exceed $250 million should be 
used for this purpose of purchasing sur- 
plus agricultural commodities to be used 
as aid instead of dollars. 

This section amounts to a cut of $500 
million in the appropriation to be made 
for foreign aid under the bill. We have 
these commodities on hand. They have 
already been paid for. Other countries 
need them but do not have dollars with 
which to buy them. Under this amend- 
ment instead of $500 million being sent 
abroad, it will go to the CCC or into the 
market place to buy agricultural com- 
modities that we already have in surplus. 
We will use them for aid in lieu of money. 
Actually, it amounts to a saving of $500 
million in new money under the bill be- 
cause if we do not adopt this section, we 
will have to authorize and appropriate 
that amount to maintain the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation’s capital stock 
and purchasing power, while the com- 
modities rot out in the granaries. 

This is an allocation of funds author- 
ized to be appropriated under this bill 
and it will allow Members to say truth- 
fully that they have reduced the amount 
of new money for foreign aid by $500 
million. 

There was an understanding at the 
time the original agricultural trade and 
development bill was sent to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture that we would ear- 
mark $500 million of the money for for- 
eign aid, so-called, to be used to buy sur- 
plus commodities in our country. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, may I 
be heard on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
may be heard on the point of order. 

Mr. COOLEY. I should like to say 
this, that the gentleman’s amendment 
and the section in the bill both refer to 
the Agricultural Trade, Development, 
and Assistance Act of 1954. There is 
notany such act. The conference report 
will probably come before the House to- 
morrow, and I assume it will be ap- 
proved, but it has not yet been adopted. 
I do not object to $500 million of this 
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money being used to purchase agricul- 
tural commodities to be shipped abroad. 
But the gentleman goes a little further 
than that and undertakes to make use of 
the local currency which will be received 
by our Government in exchange for the 
commodities to be purchased with dol- 
lars. The amendment certainly should 
be perfected to authorize the sale of the 
commodities when once acquired for 
foreign currencies. 

Mr. JUDD. We considered that objec- 
tion and our lawyers all said that when 
we say, “to finance the purchase and ex- 
port of surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties—and foreign currency proceeds 
therefrom shall be used for the purposes 
of this act pursuant to section 104 of 
the Agricultural Trade and Develop- 
ment Act of 1954,” that language au- 
thorizes their sale for foreign currencies. 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not agree that it 
does authorize the sale. I still think we 
have to authorize the sale of the com- 
modities for the local currencies. There 
is one other question. Does this add 
$500 million to the $700 million that 
we are authorizing in this Surplus Dis- 
posal Act of 1954? 

Mr. JUDD. Yes. This $500 million is 
outside of the $700 million of the other 
Act. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that this 
is clearly in order, in that it deals with 
an earmarking of funds authorized to be 
appropriated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is pre- 
pared to rule. 

On a careful reading of the amend- 
ment as modified—and I wish to read the 
wording of it—“of the funds authorized 
to be made available pursuant to this 
act not less than,” and so forth—it is 
the ruling of the Chair that this amend- 
ment should be interpreted to mean that 
unless the appropriation is first author- 
ized, the amendment has no effect what- 
soever and therefore the Chair overrules 
the point of order. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 403. Special assistance in joint con- 
trol areas: The President is hereby author- 
ized to furnish commodities, services, and 
financial and other assistance to nations and 
areas for which the United States has re- 
sponsibility as a result of participation in 
joint-control arrangements where found by 
the President to be in the interest of the 
security of the United States. There is here- 
by authorized to be appropriated to the 
President for the fiscal year 1955 not to ex- 
ceed $25 million to carry out this section. 

Sec. 404. Responsibilities in Germany: 
Upon approval by the Secretary of State, a 
part of the German currency now or here- 
after deposited under the bilateral agreement 
of December 15, 1949, between the United 
States and the Federal Republic of Germany 
(or any supplementary or suc agree- 
ment) shall be deposited in the GARIOA 
(Government and Relief in Occupied Areas) 
Special Account under the terms of article 
V of that agreement, and currency which has 
been or may be deposited in said account, 
and any portion of funds made available for 
assistance to the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many pursuant to section 403 of this act, 
may be used for expenses necessary to meet 
the responsibilities or objectives of the 


United States in Germany, including re- 
sponsibilities arising under the supreme au- 


thority assumed by the United States on 
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June 5, 1945, and under contractual ar- 
rangements with the Federal Republic: of 
Germany. Expenditures may be made under 
authority of this section in amounts and 
under conditions determined by the Secre- 
tary of State after consultation with the 
official primarily responsible for adminis- 
tration of programs under chapter 3 of title 
I, and without regard to any provision of 
law which the President determines must 
be disregarded in order to meet such respon- 
sibilities or objectives. 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to make a sug- 
gestion as to what I think we might do, 
after consultation with committee mem- 
bers on our side and the minority mem- 
bers, and the Speaker and minority 
leader. 

We have a number of Members who 
had a dinner engagement at 6:30. They 
are not completely out on that. How- 
ever, we have other work to do, and, as 
I said, I would like to make this sugges- 
tion and follow it with a unanimous- 
consent request that if we could get the 
bill considered as read and then get 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the bill and all amendments thereto close 
in 5 minutes, with that limitation we 
would have the Committee rise, and then 
tomorrow we will come in at 10 o'clock. 
We would have 20 minutes to conclude 
consideration of the bill and the amend- 
ments and have the voting. I under- 
stand there will be motion to recommit, 
on which probably there will be a record 
vote, which would take time, as would 
a vote on passage if such were had, which 
would run us very late tonight. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the remainder of the bill be 
considered as read and be open to 
amendment at any point. 

Mr. GROSS. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Chairman, that does not 
carry a limitation of time? 

Mr. HALLECK. I expect to ask for 
that later. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

The remainder of the bill is as follows: 

Sec. 405. Movement of migrants and refu- 
gees: (a) For the purpose of assisting in 
the movement of migrants, there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated not to exceed 
$11,700,000 for contributions during the cal- 
endar year 1955 to the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration, and 
thereafter such amounts as may be neces- 
sary from time to time for the payment by 
the United States of its contributions to the 
Committee and all necessary salaries and 
expenses incident to United States partici- 
pation in the Committee. In addition, the 
unexpended balance of the appropriation 
made pursuant to section 534 of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1951, as amended, is hereby 
authorized to be continued available for the 
purpose of this section through June 30, 
1955, and to be consolidated with the appro- 
priation authorized in this section, 

(b) Of the funds made available under 
this act, not more than $800,000 may be used 
by the President to facilitate the migration 
to the other American Republics of persons 
resident in that portion of the Ryukyu Is- 
aa Archipelago under United States con- 


(c) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the fiscal year 1955 not to 
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exceed $500,000 for contributions to the 
United Nations Refugee Emergency Fund. 

Sec. 406. Children’s welfare: There is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated not 
to exceed $13,500,000 for contributions dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1955 to the United Nations 
Children’s Fund. 

Sec. 407. Palestine refugees in the Near 
East: There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the President for the fiscal year 
1955, not to exceed $30 million, to be used to 
make contributions to the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refu- 
gees in the Near East. In addition, the un- 
expended balance of the appropriation made 
for the Palestine refugee program in the 
Mutual Security Appropriation Act, 1954, is 
hereby authorized to be continued available 
for the purpose of this section through June 
30, 1955: Provided, That whenever the Presi- 
dent shall determine that it would more 
effectively contribute to the relief, rehabili- 
tation, and resettlement of Palestine refugees 
in the Near East, he may expend any part 
of such unexpended balance through any 
other agency he may designate. 

Sec. 408. North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion: (a) In order to provide for United 
States participation in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, there is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 
1955 not to exceed $3,200,000 for payment by 
the United States of its share of the expenses 
of the Organization. 

(b) The United States permanent repre- 
sentative to the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate and shall hold office at the pleas- 
ure of the President. Such representative 
shall have the rank and status of ambassador 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary and shall 
be a chief of mission, class 1, within the 
meaning of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, 
as amended (22 U. S. C. 801). 

(c) Persons detailed to the international 
staff of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion in accordance with section 529 of this 
act who are appointed as Foreign Service Re- 
serve officers may serve for periods of more 
than 4 years notwithstanding the limitation 
in section 522 of the Foreign Service Act of 
1946, as amended (22 U. S. C. 922). 

Src. 409. Ocean freight charges: (a) In or- 
der to further the efficient use of United 
States voluntary contributions for relief and 
rehabilitation in nations eligible for assist- 
ance under this act, the President may pay 
ocean freight charges from United States 
ports to designated ports of entry of such 
nations on shipments by United States vol- 
untary nonprofit relief agencies registered 
with and approved by the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Voluntary Foreign Aid and shipments 
by the American Red Cross. 

(b) Where practicable the President shall 
make arrangements with the receiving na- 
tion for free entry of such shipments and 
for the making available by that nation of 
local currencies for the purpose of defray- 
ing the transportation cost of such ship- 
ments from the port of entry of the receiving 
nation to the designated shipping point of 
the consignee. 

(c) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the President for the fiscal 
year 1955 not to exceed $4,400,000 to carry 
out the purposes of this section; and, in 
addition, unexpended balances of appropria- 
tions heretofore made pursuant to section 
535 of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, as 
amended, are authorized to be continued 
available for the purposes of this section 
through June 30, 1955, and to be consolidated 
with the appropriation authorized in this 
section, 

(d) In addition, any funds made available 
under this act may be used, in amounts de- 
termined by the President, to pay ocean 
freight charges on shipments of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities, including commodities 
made available pursuant to any act for the 
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disposal abroad of United States agricultural 
surpluses. 

Sec. 410. Control act expenses: There is 
hereby wuthorized to be appropriated to the 
President for the fiscal year 1955 not to ex- 
ceed $1,300,000 for carrying out the objec- 
tives of the Mutual Defense Assistance Con- 
trol Act of 1951 (22 U. S. C. 1611). In addi- 
tion, in accordance with section 303 of that 
act, funds made available for carrying out 
chapter 1 of title I of this act shall be avail- 
able for carrying out the purpose of this 
section in such amounts as the President 
may direct. 

Sec. 411. Administrative expenses: (a) 
Whenever possible, the expenses of admin- 
istration of this act shall be paid for in the 
currency of the nation where the expense 
is incurred. 

(b) There is hereby c<uthorized to be ap- 
propriated to the President for the fiscal 
year 1955 not to exceed $35,900,000 for all 
necessary administrative expenses incident 
to carrying out the provisions of this act 
other than chapter 1 of title I, including 
expenses for compensation, allowances and 
travel of personnel, including Foreign Service 
personnel whose services are utilized prima- 
rily for the purposes of this act, and, without 
regard to the provisions of any other law, 
for printing and binding, and for expendi- 
tures outside the continental limits of the 
United States for the procurement of sup- 
plies and services and for other administra- 
tive purposes (other than compensation of 
personnel) without regard to such laws and 
regulations governing the obligation and ex- 
penditure of Government funds as may be 
necessary to accomplish the purposes of this 
act. 
Sec. 412. Strategic materials: In order to 
reduce the drain on United States resources 
and to assure the production of adequate 
supplies of essential raw materials for the 
collective defense of the free world, the Pres- 
ident is authorized to initiate projects for, 
and assist in procuring and stimulating in- 
creased production of, materials in which 
deficiencies or potential deficiencies in sup- 
ply exist in the United States or among na- 
tions receiving United States assistance. 
The unexpended balance of funds made 
available pursuant to section 514 of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amended, 
is hereby authorized to be continued avail- 
able for the purpose of this section through 
June 30, 1955. 

Sec. 413. Chinese and Korean students: 
Funds heretofore allocated to the Secretary 
of State pursuant to the last proviso of sec- 
tion 202 of the China Area Aid Act of 1950 
(22 U. S. C. 1547) shall continue to be avail- 
able until expended, under such regulations 
as the Secretary of State may prescribe, 
using private agencies to the maximum ex- 
tent practicable for necessary expenses of 
tuition, subsistence, transportation, and 
emergency medical care for selected citizens 
of China and of Korea for studying or teach- 
ing in accredited colleges, universities, or 
other educational institutions in the United 
States approved by the Secretary of State 
for the purpose, or for research and related 
academic and technical activities in the 
United States, and such selected citizens of 
China who have been admitted for the pur- 
pose of study in the United States shall be 
granted permission to accept employment 
upon application filed with the Commissioner 
of Immigration and Naturalization pursuant 
to regulations promulgated by the Attorney 
General. 

Sec. 414. Encouragement of free enterprise 
and private participation: (a) It is declared 
to be the policy of the United States to 
encourage the efforts of other free nations 
to incease the flow of international trade, 
to foster private initiative and competition, 
to discourage monopolistic practices, to im- 
prove the technical efficiency of their indus- 
try, agriculture and commerce, and to 
strengthen free labor unions; and to en- 
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courage the contribution of United States 
enterprise toward the economic strength of 
other free nations, through private trade 
and investment abroad, private participa- 
tion in the programs carried out under this 
act (including the use of private trade 
channels to the maximum extent practicable 
in carrying out such programs), and ex- 
change of ideas and technical information 
on the matters covered by this section. 

(b) In order to encourage and facilitate 
participation by private enterprise to the 
maximum extent practicable in achieving 
any of the purposes of this act, the Presi- 
dent— 

(1) shall make arrangements to find and 
draw the attention of private enterprise to 
opportunities for investment and develop- 
ment in other free nations; 

(2) shall accelerate a program of negotiat- 
ing treaties for commerce and trade, or other 
temporary arrangements where more suitable 
or expeditious, which shall include provi- 
sions to encourage and facilitate the flow 
of private investment to nations participat- 
ing in programs under this act; and 

(3) may make, until June 30, 1957, under 
rules and regulations prescribed by him, 
guaranties to any person of investments in 
connection with projects, including an- 
sion, modernization, or development of 
existing enterprises, in any nation with 
which the United States has agreed to in- 
stitute the guaranty program: Provided, 
That— 

(A) such projects shall be approved by 
the President as furthering any of the pur- 
poses of this act, and by the nation con- 
cerned; 

(B) the guaranty to any person shall be 
limited to assuring any or all of the follow- 
ing: 

(i) the transfer into United States dollars 
of other currencies, or credits in such cur- 
rencies, received by such person as earnings 
or profits from the approved project, as re- 
payment or return of the investment therein, 
in whole or in part, or as compensation for 
the sale or disposition of all or any part 
thereof; 

(ii) the compensation in United States 
dollars for loss of all or any part of the in- 
vestment in the approved project which shall 
be found to have been lost to such person 
by reason of expropriation or confiscation by 
action of the government of a foreign nation 
or by reason of war, revolution or insurrec- 
tion; 

(C) when any payment is made to any per- 
son pursuant to a guaranty as hereinbefore 
described, the currency, credits, assets, or in- 
vestment on account of which such payment 
is made shall become the property of the 
United States Government, and the United 
States Government shall be subrogated to 
any right, title, claim or cause of action ex- 
isting in connection therewith; 

(D) the guaranty to any person shall not 
exceed the amount of dollars invested in the 
project by such person with the approval of 
the President plus actual earnings or profits 
on said project to the extent provided by 
such guaranty, and shall be limited to a 
term not exceeding 20 years from the date of 
issuance; 

(E) a fee shall be charged in an amount 
not exceeding 1 percent per annum of the 
amount of each guaranty under clause (i) 
of subparagraph (B), and not exceeding 4 
percent per annum of the amount of each 
guaranty under clause (ii) of such subpara- 
graph, and all fees collected hereunder shall 
be available for expenditure in discharge of 
liabilities under guaranties made under this 
section until such time as all such liabilities 
have been discharged or have expired, or 
until all such fees have been expended in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this section; 

(F) the President is authorized to issue 
guaranties up to a total of $200 million: Pro- 
vided, That any funds allocated to a guaranty 
and remaining after all liability of the 
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United States assumed in connection there- 
with has been released, discharged, or other- 
wise terminated, shall be available for alloca- 
tion to other guaranties, the foregoing limi- 
tation notwithstanding. Any payments 
made to discharge liabilities under guaran- 
ties issued under this subsection shall be 
paid out of fees collected under subparagraph 
(E) as long as such fees are available, and 
thereafter shall be paid out of funds realized 
from the sale of notes which have been is- 
sued under authority of paragraph 111 (c) 
(2) of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, 
as amended, when necessary to discharge lia- 
bilities under any such guaranty; 

(G) the guaranty program authorized by 
this paragraph shall be used to the maximum 
practicable extent and shall be administered 
under broad criteria so as to facilitate and 
increase the participation of private enter- 
prise in achieving any of the purposes of this 
Act; 

(H) as used in this paragraph— 

(i) the term “person” means a citizen of 
the United States or any corporation, part- 
nership, or other association created under 
the law of the United States or of any State 
or Territory and substantially beneficially 
owned by citizens of the United States, and 

(ii) the term “investment” includes any 
contribution of capital goods, materials, 
equipment, services, patents, processes, or 
techniques by any person in the form of 
(1) a loan or loans to an approved project; 
(2) the purchase of a share of ownership in 
any such project; (3) participation in royal- 
ties, earnings, or profits of any such project; 
and (4) the furnishing of capital-goods items 
and related services pursuant to a contract 
providing for payment in whole or in part 
after the end of the fiscal year in which the 
guaranty of such investment is made. 

Sec. 415. Emigration to U. S. S. R.: Funds 
made available pursuant to this act may be 
used to pay the expenses of travel of any 
resident in the United States to the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics for the purpose 
of establishing permanent residence there: 
Provided, That such resident shall not be 
readmitted to the United States. 

Sec. 416. Munitions control: (a) The 
President is authorized to control, in fur- 
therance of world peace and the security 
and foreign policy of the United States, the 
export and import of arms, ammunition, and 
implements of war, other than by a United 
States Government agency. The President 
is authorized to designate those articles 
which shall be considered as arms, ammuni- 
tion, and implements of war for the purposes 
of this section. 

(b) As prescribed in regulations issued 
under this section, every person who engages 
in the business of manufacturing, exporting, 
or importing any arms, ammunition, or im- 
plements of war designated by the President 
under subsection (a) shall register with the 
United States Government agency charged 
with the administration of this section and, 
in addition, shall pay a registration fee 
which shall be prescribed by such regulations. 

(c) Any person who willfully violates any 
provision of this section or any rule or regu- 
lation issued under this section, or who will- 
fully, in a registration or license application, 
makes any untrue statement of a material 
fact or omits to state a material fact required 
to be stated therein or necessary to make 
the statements therein not misleading, shall 
upon conviction be fined not more than 
$25,000 or imprisoned not more than 2 years, 
or both. 

Sec. 417. Assistance to international or- 
ganization: Whenever it will assist in 
achieving purposes declared in this act, the 
President is authorized to use funds avail- 
able under sections 131 and 403 in order to 
furnish assistance, including by transfer of 
funds, directly to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, for a strategic stockpile of 
foodstuffs and other supplies, or for other 
purposes, 
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Sec. 418. Facilitation and encouragement 
of travel: The President, through such officer 
or commission as he may designate, shall 
facilitate and encourage, without cost to the 
United States except for administrative ex- 
penses, the promotion and development of 
travel by citizens of the United States to and 
within countries receiving assistance under 
this act and travel by citizens of such coun- 
tries to the United States. 


TITLE V— MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
CHAPTER 1. GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 501. Transferability of funds: When- 
ever the President determines it to be neces- 
sary for the purposes of this act, not to ex- 
ceed 10 percent of the funds made available 
pursuant to any provision of this act may 
be transferred to and consolidated with the 
funds made available pursuant to any other 
provision of this act, and may be used for 
any of the purposes for which such funds 
may be used, except that the total in the 
provision for the benefit of which the trans- 
fer is made shall not be increased by more 
than 10 percent of the amount made avail- 
able for such provision pursuant to this 
act. Funds transferred under this section 
to furnish military assistance under chap- 
ter 1 of title I may be expended without re- 
gard to the area limits imposed by section 
106 (c). Not less than 50 percent of any 
assistance furnished under paragraph (1), 
(2), or (3) of section 201 (a) with funds 
transferred under this section shall be fur- 
nished on terms of repayment in accord- 
ance with section 505. 

Sec. 502. Use of foreign currency: (a) Not- 
withstanding section 1415 of the Supplemen- 
tal Appropriation Act, 1953, or any other pro- 
vision of law, proceeds of sales made under 
section 550 of the Mutual Security Act of 
1951, as amended, shall remain available and 
shall be used for any of the purposes of this 
act, giving particular regard to the following 


urposes— 

(1) for providing military assistance to 
nations or mutual defense organizations eli- 
gible to receive assistance under this act; 

(2) for purchase of goods or services in 
friendly nations; 

(3) for loans, under applicable provisions 
of this act, to increase production of goods 
or services, including strategic materials, 
needed in any nation with which an agree- 
ment was negotiated, or in other friendly 
nations, with the authority to use curren- 
cies received in repayment for the purposes 
stated in this section or for deposit to the 
general account of the Treasury of the 
United States; 

(4) for developing new markets on a mu- 
tually beneficial basis; 

(5) for grants-in-aid to increase produc- 
tion for domestic needs in friendly coun- 
tries; 

(6) for purchasing materials for United 
States stockpiles; and 

(7) for financing international educa- 
tional exchange activities under the pro- 
grams authorized by section 32 (b) (2) of 
the Surplus Property Act of 1944, as amended 
(50 U. S. C. App. 1641 (b)). 

(b) Notwithstanding section 1415 of the 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1953, or 
any other provision of law, local currencies 
owned by the United States shall be made 
available to appropriate committees of the 
Congress engaged in carrying out their du- 
ties under section 136 of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946, as amended, for 
their local currency expenses: Provided, 
That any such committee of the Congress 
which uses local currency shall make a full 
accounting thereof to the Committee on 
House Administration of the House of Rep- 
resentatives (if the committee using such 
currency is a committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives) or to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration of the Senate (if the 
committee using such currency is a commit- 
tee of the Senate), showing the total amount 
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of such currency so used in each country and 
the purposes for which it was expended. 

Sec, 503. Termination of assistance: (a) 
If the President determines that the fur- 
nishing of assistance to any nation under 
any provision of this act— 

(1) is no longer consistent with the na- 
tional interest or security or the foreign 
policy of the United States; or 

(2) would no longer contribute effectively 
to the purposes for which such assistance is 
furnished; or 

(8) is no longer consistent with the obli- 
gations and responsibilities of the United 
States under the Charter of the United 
Nations, 


he shall terminate all or part of any assist- 
ance furnished pursuant to this act. If the 
President determines that any nation which 
is receiving assistance under chapter 1 of 
title I of this act is not its full con- 
tribution to its own defense or to the de- 
fense of the area of which it is a part, he 
shall terminate all or part of such assistance. 

(b) Assistance to any nation under any 
provision of this act may, unless sooner 
terminated by the President, be terminated 
by concurrent resolution. 

(c) Funds made available under this act 
shall remain available for 12 months from 
the date of termination under this section 
for the necessary expenses of liquidating 
assistance programs. 

Sec. 504. Small business: (a) Insofar as 
practicable and to the maximum extent con- 
sistent with the accomplishment of the pur- 
poses of this act, the President shall assist 
American small business to participate equi- 
tably in the furnishing of commodities and 
services financed with funds authorized 
under titles II, III, and IV, and chapters 2 
and 3 of title I, of this act— 

(1) by causing to be made available to 
suppliers in the United States, and particu- 
larly to small independent enterprises, in- 
formation, as far in advance as possible, 
with respect to purchases proposed to be 
financed with such funds, 

(2) by causing to be made available to 
prospective purchasers in the nations receiy- 
ing assistance under this act information as 
to commodities and services produced by 
small independent enterprises in the United 
States, and. 

(3) by providing for additional services 
to give small business better opportunities 
to participate in the furnishing of commodi- 
ties and services financed with such funds. 

(b) There shall be an Office of Small Busi- 
ness, headed by a Special Assistant for Small 
Business, in such United States Government 
agency as the President may direct, to assist 
in carrying out the provisions of subsection 
(a) of this section, 

(c) The Secretary of Defense shall assure 
that there is made available to suppliers in 
the United States, and particularly to small 
independent enterprises, information with 
respect to purchases made by the Department 
of Defense pursuant to chapter 1 of title I, 
such information to be furnished as far in 
advance as possible. 

Sec. 505. Loan assistance: (a) Not less than 
10 percent of the amounts obligated from 
funds appropriated pursuant to titles I and 
II (excluding funds previously appropriated 
and continued available pursuant to such 
titles) shall be obligated for furnishing as- 
sistance on terms of repayment (including 
repayment in foreign currencies or by trans- 
fer to the United States of materials required 
for stockpiling or other purposes). 

(b) Funds for the purpose of furnishing 
assistance on terms of repayment shall be 
allocated to the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington, which shall, notwithstanding 
the provisions of the Export-Import Bank 
Act of 1945 (59 Stat. 526), as amended, make 
and administer the credit on such terms. 
Credits made by the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington with funds so allocated to it 
shall not be considered in determining 
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whether the Bank has outstanding at any 
one time loans and guaranties to the extent 
of the limitation imposed by section 7 of the 
Export-Import Bank Act of 1945 (59 Stat. 
529), as amended. Amounts received in re- 
payment of principal and interest on any 
loan made under this section shall be held 
by the Treasury to be used for such purposes, 
including further loans, as may be authorized 
from time to time by Congress. Amounts 
received in repayment of principal and in- 
terest on any credits made under paragraph 
111 (c) (2) of the Economic Cooperation Act 
of 1948, as amended, shall be deposited into 
miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury, except 
that, to the extent required for such purpose, 
amounts received in repayment of principal 
and interest on any credits made out of 
funds realized from the sale of notes hereto- 
fore authorized to be issued for the purpose 
of financing assistance on a credit basis 
under paragraph 111 (c) (2) of the Economic 
Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended, shall 
be deposited into the Treasury for the pur- 
pose of the retirement of such notes. 

Sec. 506. Patents and technical informa- 
tion: (a) As used in this section— 

(1) the term “invention” means an inven- 
tion or discovery covered by a patent issued 
by the United States; and 

(2) the term “information” means infor- 
mation originated by or peculiarly within the 
knowledge of the owner thereof and those in 
privity with him, which is not available to 
the public and is subject to protection as 
property under recognized legal principles. 

(b) Whenever, in connection with the fur- 
nishing of any assistance in furtherance of 
the purposes of this act— 

(1) use within the United States, without 
authorization by the owner, shall be made of 
an invention; or 

(2) damage to the owner shall result from 
the disclosure of information by reason of 
acts of the United States or its officers or 
employees. 
the exclusive remedy of the owner of such 
invention or information shall be by suit 
against the United States in the Court of 
Claims or in the district court of the United 
States for the district in which such owner 
is a resident for reasonable and entire com- 
pensation for unauthorized use or disclosure. 
In any such suit the United States may avail 
itself of any and all defenses, general or spe- 
cial, that might be pleaded by any defendant 
in a like action. 

(c) Before such suit against the United 
States has been instituted, the head of the 
appropriate United States Government 
agency, which has furnished any assistance 
in furtherance of the purposes of this act, is 
authorized and empowered to enter into an 
agreement with the claimant, in full settle- 
ment and compromise of any claim against 
the United States hereunder. 

(d) The provisions of the last sentence of 
section 1498 of title 28 of the United States 
Code shall apply to inventions and informa- 
tion covered by this section. 

(e) Except as otherwise provided by law, no 
recovery shall be had for any infringement of 
a patent committed more than 6 years prior 
to the filing of the complaint or counterclaim 
for infringement in the action, except that 
the period between the date of receipt by the 
Government of a written claim under sub- 
section (c) above for compensation for in- 
fringement of a patent and the date of mail- 
ing by the Government of a notice to the 
claimant that his claim has been denied shall 
not be counted as part of the 6 years, unless 
3 is brought before the last-mentioned 

te. 

Sec. 507. Availability of funds: Except as 
otherwise provided in sections 104, 105, 405, 
and 413, funds shall be available to carry out 
the provisions of this act—other than sec- 
tions 416 and 418—as authorized and appro- 
priated to the President each fiscal year. 

Sec. 508. Limitation on funds for propa- 
ganda: None of the funds herein authorized 
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to be appropriated nor any counterpart funds 
shall be used to pay for personal services or 
printing, or for other expenses of the dis- 
semination within the United States of gen- 
eral propaganda in support of the mutual- 
security program, or to pay the travel or 
other expenses outside the United States of 
any citizen or group of citizens of the United 
States for the purpose of publicizing such 
program within the United States. 

Sec. 509. Purchase of commodities: No 
funds made available under title II or 
chapter 3 of title I of this act shall be used 
for the purchase in bulk of any commodities 
at prices higher than the market price pre- 
vailing in the United States at the time of 
the purchase adjusted for differences in the 
cost of transportation to destination, quality, 
and terms of payment. A bulk purchase 
within the meaning of this section does not 
include the purchase of raw cotton in bales. 
Funds made available under title II or chap- 
ter 3 of title I of this act may be used for the 
procurement of commodities outside the 
United States unless the President deter- 
mines that such procurement will result in 
adverse effects upon the economy of the 
United States, with special reference to any 
areas of labor surplus, or upon the industrial 
mobilization base, which outweigh the eco- 
nomic advantages to the United States of less 
costly procurement abroad. In providing for 
the procurement of any surplus agricultural 
commodity for transfer by grant under this 
act to any recipient nation in accordance 
with the requirements of such nation, the 
President shall, insofar as practicable and 
where in furtherance of the purposes of this 
act, authorize the procurement of such sur- 
plus agricultural commodity only within the 
United States except to the extent that any 
such surplus agricultural commodity is not 
available in the United States in sufficient 
quantities to supply the requirements of the 
nations receiving assistance under this act. 

Sec. 510. Retention and return of equip- 
ment: (a) No equipment or materials may be 
transferred under title I out of military 
stocks if the Secretary of Defense, after con- 
sultation with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, de- 
termines that such transfer would be detri- 
mental to the national security of the United 
States, or that such equipment or materials 
are needed by the reserve components of 
the Armed Forces to meet their training 
requirements. 

(b) Any equipment, materials, or com- 
modities procured to carry out this act shall 
be retained by, or, upon reimbursement, 
transferred to and for the use of, such 
United States Government agency as the 
President may determine in lieu of being 
disposed of to a foreign nation or interna- 
tional organization whenever in the judg- 
ment of the President the best interests of 
the United States will be served thereby, 
or whenever such retention is called for by 
concurrent resolution. Any commodities so 
retained may be disposed of without regard 
to provisions of law relating to the disposal 
of Government-owned property, when neces- 
sary to prevent spoilage or wastage of such 
commodities or to conserve the usefulness 
thereof. Funds realized from any such dis- 
posal or transfer shall revert to the respec- 
tive appropriation or appropriations out of 
which funds were expended for the pro- 
curement of such equipment, materials, or 
commodities or to appropriations currently 
available for such procurement. 

(c) The President shall make appropriate 
arrangements with each nation receiving 
equipment or materials under chapter 1 of 
title I (other than equipment or materials 
sold under the provisions of sec. 107) for 
the return to the United States (1) for salv- 
age or scrap, or (2) for such other disposition 
as the President shall deem to be in the 
interest of mutual security, of any such 
equipment or materials which are no longer 
required for the purposes for which original- 
ly made available. 
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Sec. 511. Penal provision: Whoever offers 
or gives to anyone who is or in the preceding 
2 years has been an employee or officer of 
the United States any commission, payment, 
or gift, in connection with the procurement 
of equipment, materials, commodities, or 
services under this act in connection with 
which procurement said officer, employee. 
former officer, or former employee is or 
was employed or performed duty or took any 
action during such employment, and who- 
ever, being or having been an employee or 
officer of the United States in the preceding 
2 years, solicits, accepts, or offers to accept 
any commission, payment, or gift in connec- 
tion with the procurement of equipment, 
materials, commodities, or services under 
this act in connection with which procure- 
ment said officer, employee, former officer, 
or former employee is or was employed or 
performed duty or took any action during 
such employment, shall upon conviction 
thereof be subject to a fine of not to exceed 
$10,000 or imprisonment for not to exceed 3 
years, or both: Provided, That this section 
shall not apply to persons appointed pur- 
suant to sections 307 or 530 (a) of this act. 

Sec. 512. Notice to legislative committees: 
When any transfer is made under section 
106 (d) or section 501, or any other action is 
taken under this act which will result in 
furnishing assistance of a kind, for a pur- 
pose, or to an area, substantially different 
from that included in the presentation to 
the Congress during its consideration of this 
act, or which will result in expenditures 
greater by 50 percent or more than the pro- 
posed expenditures included in such presen- 
tation for the program or project concerned, 
the President or such officer as he may desig- 
nate shall promptly notify the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the Senate, the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs of the House of 
Representatives and, when military assist- 
ance is involved, the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, stating the justification for such 
change. Notice shall also be given to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate and the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
of the House of Representatives of any deter- 
mination under the first sentence of section 
401 (except with respect to unvouchered 
funds), and copies of any certification as 
to loyalty under section 531 shall be filed 
with such committees. 


CHAPTER 2. ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 521. Delegation of authority by the 
President: The President may exercise any 
power or authority conferred on him by this 
act through such agency or officer of the 
United States as he shall direct, and the 
head of such agency or such officer may from 
time to time promulgate such rules and regu- 
lations as may be necessary and proper to 
carry out functions under this act and may 
delegate authority to perform any of such 
functions to his subordinates acting under 
his direction. 

Sec. 522. Allocation and reimbursement 
among agencies: (a) The President may allo- 
cate or transfer to any United States Govern- 
ment agency any part of any funds available 
for carrying out the p of this act, 
including any advance to the United States 
by any nation or international organization 
for the procurement of equipment or mate- 
rials or services. Such funds shall be avail- 
able for obligation and expenditure for the 
purposes for which authorized, in accord- 
ance with authority granted in this act or 
under authority governing the activities of 
the Government agencies to which such 
funds are allocated or transferred. Funds 
allocated to the Department of Defense shall 
be governed by the procedures of subsection 
(c) of this section. 

(b) Any officer of the United States per- 
forming functions under this act may utilize 
the services and facilities of, or procure com- 
modities from, any United States Govern- 
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ment agency as the President shall direct, 
or with the consent of the head of such 
agency, and funds allocated pursuant to this 
subsection to any such agency may be estab- 
lished in separate appropriation accounts on 
the books of the Treasury. 

(c) Reimbursement shall be made to any 
United States Government agency, from 
funds available to carry out chapter 1 of 
titie I of this act, for any assistance fur- 
nished under that chapter from, by, or 
through such agency. Such reimbursement 
shall be in an amount equal to the value 
(as defined in section 545) of the equipment 
and materials, services (other than salaries 
of members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States), or other assistance furnished, 
plus expenses arising from or incident to 
operations under that chapter. The amount 
of any such reimbursement shall be credited 
as reimbursable receipts to current appli- 
cable appropriations, funds, or accounts of 
such agency and shall be available for, and 
under the authority applicable to, the pur- 
poses for which such appropriations, funds, 
or accounts are authorized to be used, in- 
cluding the procurement of equipment and 
materials or services, required by such 
agency, in the same general category as those 
furnished by it or authorized to be procured 
by it and expenses arising from and incident 
to such procurement. 

(d) In the case of any commodity, service, 
or facility procured from any United States 
Government agency under any provision of 
this act other than chapter 1 of title I, reim- 
bursement or payment shall be made to such 
agency from funds available to carry out such 
provision. Such reimbursement or payment 
shall be at replacement cost, or, if required 
by law, at actual cost, or at any other price 
authorized by law and agreed to by the 
owning or disposal agency. The amount of 
any such reimbursement or payment shall be 
credited to current applicable appropriations, 
funds, or accounts from which there may be 
procured replacements of similar com- 
modities, services, or facilities, except that 
where such appropriations, funds, or accounts 
are not reimbursable except by reason of this 
subsection, and when the owning agency de- 
termines that such replacement is not neces- 
sary, any funds received in payment therefor 
shall be covered into the Treasury as mis- 
cellaneous receipts. 

(e) In furnishing assistance under this act 
accounts may be established on the books of 
any United States Government agency or, on 
terms and conditions approved by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, in banking institutions 
in the United States, against which (i) let- 
ters of commitment may be issued which 
shall constitute obligations of the United 
States, and moneys due or to become due un- 
der such letters of commitment shall be 
assignable under the Assignment of Claims 
Act of 1940, as amended, and (ii) withdrawals 
may be made by recipient nations or agencies, 
organizations or persons upon presentation 
of contracts, invoices, or other appropriate 
flocumentation. Expenditure of funds which 
aave been made available through accounts 
so established shall be accounted for on 
standard documentation required for ex- 
penditure of Government funds: Provided, 
That such expenditures for commodities or 
services procured outside the continental 
limits of the United States may be ac- 
counted for exclusively on such certification 
as may be prescribed in regulations approved 
by the Comptroller General of the United 
States, í 

Sec. 523. Coordination with foreign policy: 
(a) Nothing contained in this act shall be 
construed to infringe upon the powers or 
functions of the Secretary of State. 

(b) The President shall prescribe appro- 
priate procedures to assure coordination 
among representatives of the United States 
Government in each country, under the lead- 
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ership of the Chief of the United States 
Diplomatic Mission. 

Sec. 524. The Secretary of Defense: (a) 
In the case of aid under chapter 1 of title 
I of this act, the Secretary of Defense shall 
have primary responsibility for— 

(1) the determination of military end- 
item requirements: 

(2) the procurement of military equip- 
ment in a manner which permits its integra- 
tion with service programs; 

(3) the supervision of end-item use by the 
recipient countries; 

(4) the supervision of the training of for- 
eign military personnel; 

(5) the movement and delivery of military 
end items; and 

(6) within the Department of Defense, the 
performance of any other functions with 
respect to the furnishing of military assist- 
ance. 

(b) The establishment of priorities in the 
procurement, delivery, and allocation of mil- 
itary equipment shall be determined by the 
Secretary of Defense. The determination 
of the value of the program for any country 
under chapter 1 of title I shall be made by 
the President. 

Sec. 525. Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion: Except as modified pursuant to this 
section or section 521, the Director of the 
Foreign Operations Administration (referred 
to in this chapter as the Director“) shall 
continue to perform the functions vested in 
him on the effective date of this act, except 
insofar as such functions relate to continu- 
ous supervision and general direction of pro- 
grams of military assistance. The President 
may transfer to any agency or officer of the 
United States, and may modify or abolish, 
any function, office, or entity of the Foreign 
Operations Administration or any officer or 
employee thereof, and may transfer such 
personnel, property, records, and funds as 
may be necessary incident thereto. 

Sec. 526. Missions and staffs abroad: The 
President may maintain special missions or 
staffs abroad in such nations and for such 
periods of time as may be necessary to carry 
out this act. Each such special mission or 
staff shall be under the direction of a chief. 
The chief and his deputy shall be appointed 
by the President and may, notwithstanding 
any other law, be removed by the President 
at his discretion, The chief shall be entitled 
to receive (1) in cases approved by the Presi- 
dent, the same compensation and allowances 
as a chief of mission, class 3, or a chief of 
mission, class 4, within the meaning of the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946 (22 U. S. C. 801), 
or (2) compensation and allowances in ac- 
cordance with section 527 (c) of this act, as 
the President shall determine to be appro- 
priate. 

Sec. 527. Employment of personnel: (a) 
Any United States Government agency per- 
forming functions under this act is author- 
ized to employ such personnel as the Presi- 
dent deems necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions and purposes of this act. 

(b) Of the personnel employed in the 
United States on programs authorized by this 
act, not to exceed 60 may be compensated 
without regard to the provisions of the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949, as amended, of whom 
not to exceed 35 may be compensated at 
rates higher than those provided for grade 
15 of the general schedule established by 
the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, 
and of these, not to exceed 15 may be com- 
pensated at a rate in excess of the highest 
rate provided for grades of such general 
schedule but not in excess of $15,000 per 
annum. Such positions shall be in addition 
to those authorized by law to be filled by 
Presidential appointment, and in addition to 
the number authorized by section 505 of the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended. 

(c) Por the purpose of performing func- 
tions under this act outside the continental 
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limits of the United States, the Director 
may— 

(1) employ or assign persons, or authorize 
the employment or assignment of officers or 
employees of other United States Govern- 
ment agencies, who shall receive compensa- 
tion at any of the rates provided for the 
Foreign Service Reserve and Staff by the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended (22 
U. S. C. 801), together with allowances and 
benefits established thereunder including, in 
all cases, post differentials prescribed under 
section 443 of the Foreign Service Act; and 
persons so employed or assigned shall be en- 
titled to the same benefits as are provided 
by section 528 of the Foreign Service Act 
for persons appointed to the Foreign Service 
Reserve; and 

(2) utilize such authority, including au- 
thority to appoint and assign personnel for 
the duration of operations under this act, 
contained in the Foreign Service Act of 1946, 
as amended (22 U. S. C. 801), as the Presi- 
dent deems necessary to carry out functions 
under this act. Such provisions of the For- 
eign Service Act as the President deems ap- 
propriate shall apply to personnel appointed 
or assigned under this paragraph, including, 
in all cases, the provisions of sections 443 
and 528 of that act. 

(d) For the purpose of performing func- 
tions under this act outside the continental 
limits of the United States, the Secretary of 
State may, at the request of the Director, 
appoint for the duration of operations under 
this act alien clerks and employees in ac- 
cordance with applicable provisions of the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended (22 
U. S. C. 801). 

Sec. 528. Detail of personnel to foreign 
governments: (a) Whenever the President 
determines it to be consistent with and in 
furtherance of the purposes of this act, the 
head of any United States Government 
agency is authorized to detail or assign 
officer or employee of his agency to any ofice 
or position to which no compensation is at- 
tached with any foreign government or for- 
eign government agency: Provided, That such 
acceptance of office shall in no case involve 
the taking of an oath of allegiance to another 
government. 

(b) Any such officer or employee, while so 
assigned or detailed, shall be considered, for 
the purpose of preserving his privileges, 
rights, seniority, or other benefits as such, 
an officer or employee of the Government of 
the United States and of the Government 
agency from which assigned or detailed, and 
he shall continue to receive compensation, 
allowances, and benefits from funds availa- 
ble to that agency or made available to that 
agency out of funds authorized under this 
act. 

Sec. 529. Detail of personnel to interna- 
tional organizations: (a) Whenever the 
President determines it to be consistent with 
and in furtherance of the purposes of this 
act, the head of any United States Gov- 
ernment agency is authorized to detail, as- 
sign, or otherwise make available to any in- 
ternational organization any officer or em- 
ployee of his agency to serve with or as a 
member of the international staff of such 
organization, or to render any technical, 
scientific or professional advice or service 
to or in cooperation with such organization. 

(b) Any such officer or employee, while so 
assigned or detailed, shall be considered, for 
the purpose of preserving his allowances, 
privileges, rights, seniority, and other bene- 
fits as such, an officer or employee of the 
Government of the United States and of the 
Government agency from which detailed or 
assigned, and he shall continue to receive 
compensation, allowances, and benefits from 
funds available to that agency or made avail- 
able to that agency out of funds authorized 
under this act. He may also receive, under 
such regulations as the President may pre- 
scribe, representation allowances similar to 
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those allowed under section 901 of the For- 
eign Service Act of 1946, as amended (22 
U. S. C. 801). The authorization of such 
allowances and other benefits and the pay- 
ment thereof out of any appropriations 
available therefor shall be considered as 
meeting all the requirements of section 1765 
of the Revised Statutes. 

(c) Details or assignments may be made 
under this section— 

(1) without reimbursement to the United 
States by the international organization; 

(2) upon agreement by the international 
organization to reimburse the United States 
for compensation, travel expenses, and allow- 
ances, or any part thereof, payable to such 
officer or employee during the period of as- 
signment or detail in accordance with sub- 
section (b) of this section; and such reim- 
bursement shall be credited to the appro- 
priation, fund, or account utilized for paying 
such compensation, travel expenses, or allow- 
ances, or to the appropriation, fund, or ac- 
count currently available for such purposes; 

(3) upon an advance of funds, property, 
or services to the United States accepted 
with the approval of the President for speci- 
fied uses in furtherance of the purposes of 
this act; and funds so advanced may be 
established as a separate fund in the Treasury 
of the United States, to be available for the 
specified uses, and to be used for reimburse- 
ment of appropriations or direct expenditure 
subject to the provisions of this act, any 
unexpended balance of such account to be 
returned to the international organiza- 
tion; or 

(4) subject to the receipt by the United 
States of a credit to be applied against the 
payment by the United States of its share of 
the expenses of the international organiza- 
tion to which the officer or employee is de- 
tailed, such credit to be based upon the 
compensation, travel expenses, and allow- 
ances, or any part thereof, payable to such 
officer or employee during the period of as- 
signment or detail in accordance with sub- 
section (b) of this section. 

Sec. 530. Experts and consultants or or- 
ganizations thereof: (a) Experts and con- 
sultants or organizations thereof, as author- 
ized by section 15 of the act of August 2, 
1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a), may be employed by 
any United States Government agency for 
the performance of functions under this act, 
and individuals so employed may be compen- 
sated at rates not in excess of $75 per diem, 
and while away from their homes or regular 
place of business, they may be paid actual 
travel expenses and per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence and other expenses at a rate not to 
exceed $10 while so employed within the 
continental limits of the United States and 
at the applicable rate prescribed in the 
Standardized Government Travel Regulations 
(Foreign areas) while so employed outside 
the continental limits of the United States. 

(b) Persons of outstanding experience and 
ability may be employed without compen- 
sation by any United States Government 
agency for the performance of functions 
under this act in accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 710 (b) of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, as amended (50 
U. S. C. App. 2160), and regulations issued 
thereunder. 

Sec. 531. Security clearance: No citizen or 
resident of the United States may be em- 
ployed, or if already employed, may be as- 
signed to duties by the Director under this 
act for a period to exceed 3 months unless— 

(a) such individual has been investigated 
as to loyalty and security by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, or by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation in the case of specific posi- 
tions which have been certified by the Di- 
rector as being of a high degree of impor- 
tance or sensitivity or in case the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission investigation develops data 
refiecting that the individual is of question- 
able loyalty, and a report thereon has been 
made to the Director, and until the Director 
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has certified in writing (and filed copies 
thereof with the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations and the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs) that, after full considera- 
tion of such report, he believes such indi- 
vidual is loyal to the United States, its Con- 
stitution, and form of government, and is 
not now and has never knowingly been a 
member of any organization advocating con- 
trary views; or 

(b) such individual has been investigated 
by a military intelligence agency and the 
Secretary of Defense has certified in writing 
that he believes such individual is loyal to 
the United States and filed copies thereof 
with the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations and the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

This section shall not apply in the case 
of any officer appointed by the President by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, nor shall it apply in the case of any 
person already employed under programs 
covered by this act who has been previously 
investigated in connection with such em- 
ployment. 

Sec. 532. Evemption of personnel from 
certain Federal laws: (a) Service of an indi- 
vidual as a member of the Board established 
pursuant to section 307 of this act or as an 
expert or consultant under section 530 (a) 
shall not be considered as service or em- 
ployment bringing such individual within 
the provisions of title 18, U. S. C., sections 
281, 283 or 284, or of section 190 of the 
Revised Statutes (5 U. S. C. 99), or of any 
other Federal law imposing restrictions, re- 
quirements, or penalties in relation to the 
employment of persons, the performance of 
services, or the payment or receipt of com- 
pensation in connection with any claim, 
proceeding, or matter involving the United 
States, except insofar as such provisions of 
law may prohibit any such individual from 
receiving compensation in respect of any 
particular matter in which such individual 
was directly involved in the performance of 
such service; nor shall such service be con- 
sidered as employment or holding of office 
or position bringing such individual within 
the provisions of section 6 of the act of May 
22, 1920, as amended (5 U. S. C. 715), section 
212 of the act of June 30, 1932, as amended 
(5 U. S. C. 59a), or any other Federal law 
limiting the reemployment of retired officers 
or employees or governing the simultaneous 
receipt of compensation and retired pay or 
annuittes. 

(b) Notwithstanding section 2 of the act 
of July 31, 1894 (5 U. S. C. 62), which pro- 
hibits certain retired officers from holding 
certain office, any retired officer of any of 
the services mentioned in the Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1949 may hold any office or 
appointment under this act or the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Control Act of 1951, but 
the compensation of any such retired officer 
shall be subject to the provisions of the act 
of June 30, 1932 (5 U. S. C. 59a), which does 
not permit retired pay to be added to the 
compensation received as a civilian officer. 

Sec. 533. Waivers of certain Federal laws: 
Whenever the President determines it to be 
in furtherance of purposes declared in this 
act, the functions authorized under this act 
may be performed without regard to such 
provisions of law regulating the making, 
performance, amendment, or modification of 
contracts and the expenditure of Govern- 
ment funds as the President may specify. 

Sec. 534. Reports: The President, from 
time to time while funds appropriated for the 
purpose of this act continue to be available 
for obligation, shall transmit to the Con- 
gress reports covering each 6 months of 
operations, in furtherance of the purposes 
of this act, except information the disclosure 
of which he deems incompatible with the 
security of the United States. Reports pro- 
vided for under this section shall be trans- 
mitted to the Secretary of the Senate or the 
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Clerk of the House of Representatives, as 
the case may be, if the Senate or the House 
of Representatives, as the case may be, is not 
in session. Such reports shall include de- 
tailed information on the implementation 
of sections 504 and 414 (b) of this act. 

Sec. 535. Cooperation with international 
organizations: (a) The President is author- 
ized to request the cooperation of or the use 
of the services and facilities of the United 
Nations, its organs and specialized agencies, 
or other international organizations, in 
carrying out the purposes of this act, and 
may make payments by advancements or 
reimbursements, for such purposes, out of 
funds made available for the purposes of 
this act, as may be necessary therefor, to the 
extent that special compensation is usually 
required for such services and facilities: Pro- 
vided, That nothing in this section shall 
be construed to authorize the delegation to 
any international or foreign organization or 
agency of authority to decide the method of 
furnishing assistance under this act to any 
country or the amount thereof. 

(b) Whenever the President determines it 
to be in furtherance of the purposes of this 
act, United States Government agencies, on 
request of international organizations, are 
authorized to furnish supplies, materials, 
and services, on an advance of funds or re- 
imbursement basis, to such organizations. 
Such advances or reimbursements may be 
credited to the current applicable appropria- 
tion or fund of the agency concerned and 
shall be available for the purposes for which 
such appropriations and funds are author- 
ized to be used. 


CHAPTER 3. REPEAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 


Sec. 541. Effective date: This act shall take 
effect on July 1, 1954. 

Sec. 542. Statutes repealed: (a) There are 
hereby repealed— 

(1) an act to provide for assistance to 
Greece and Turkey, approved May 22, 1947, 
as amended; 

(2) the joint resolution to provide for re- 
lief assistance to the people of countries dev- 
astated by war, approved May 31, 1947, as 
amended; 

(3) the Foreign Aid Act of 1947; 

(4) the Foreign Assistance Act of 1948, as 
amended; including the Economic Coopera- 
tion Act of 1948, as amended, the Interna- 
tional Children's Emergency Fund Assistance 
Act of 1948, as amended, the Greek-Turkish 
Assistance Act of 1948, and the China Aid 
Act of 1948, as amended; 

(5) the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 
1949, as amended; 

(6) the Foreign Economic Assistance Act 
of 1950, as amended; including the Economic 
Cooperation Act of 1950, the China Area Aid 
Act of 1950, as amended, the United Nations 
Palestine Refugee Aid Act of 1950, and the 
Act for International Development, as 
amended; 

(7) the Far Eastern Economic Assistance 
Act of 1950, as amended; 

(8) the Yugoslav Emergency Relief Assist- 
ance Act of 1950; 

(9) the Mutual Security Act of 1951, as 
amended; 

(10) the Mutual Security Act of 1952; 

(11) the Mutual Security Act of 1953; 

(12) section 12 of the joint resolution of 
Congress approved November 4, 1939 (54 Stat. 
10; 22 U. S. C. 452); 

(13) section 4 of the act of March 3, 1925 
(50 Stat. 887; 50 U. S. C. 165); and 

(14) section 968 of title 18, United States 
Code. 

(b) References in other acts to the acts 
listed in subsection (a) shall hereafter be 
considered to be references to the appro- 
priate provisions of this act. 

(c) The repeal of the acts listed in sub- 
section (a) shall not be deemed to affect 
amendments contained in such acts to acts 
not named in subsection (a). 
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Sec. 543. Saving provisions: 

(a) Except as may be expressly provided 
to the contrary in this act, all determina- 
tions, authorizations, regulations, orders, 
contracts, agreements, and other actions is- 
sued, undertaken or entered into under au- 
thority of any provision of law repealed by 
section 542 shall continue in full force 
and effect until modified by appropriate 
authority. 

(b) Where provisions of this act establish 
conditions which must be complied with 
before use may be made of authority con- 
tained in or funds authorized by this act, 
compliance with substantially similar con- 
ditions under acts named in section 542 shall 
be deemed to constitute compliance with 
the conditions established by this act. 

(c) No person in the service or employ- 
ment of the United States or otherwise per- 
forming functions under an act repealed by 
section 542 or under section 408 shall be 
required to be reappointed or reemployed 
by reason of the entry into force of this act, 
except that appointments made pursuant to 
section 110 (a) (2) of the Economic Co- 
operation Act of 1948, as amended, shall be 
converted to appointments under section 527 
(c) of this act. 

Sec. 544. Amendments to other laws: (a) 
Title X of the United States Information 
and Educational Exchange Act of 1948, as 
amended (22 U. S. C. 1431), is amended by 
adding the following new section: 


“Informational media guaranties 


“Sec. 1011. The Director of the United 
States Information Agency may make guar- 
anties, in accordance with the provisions of 
subsection (b) of section 414 of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, of investments in en- 
terprises producing or distributing informa- 
tional media consistent with the national 
interests of the United States against funds 
heretofore made available by notes issued to 
the Secretary of the Treasury pursuant to 
section 111 (c) (2) of the Economic Co- 
operation Act of 1948, as amended, for pur- 
poses of guaranties of investments: Provided, 
however, That the amount of such guaran- 
ties in any fiscal year shall be determined 
by the President but shall not exceed 
$10,000,000.” 

(b) Section 1 of Public Law 283, 81st Con- 
gress, is repealed. The Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs, created pursuant to Pub- 
lic Law 369, 80th Congress (22 U. S. C. 281), 
shall have succession until June 30, 1960, 
and may make contracts for periods not to 
exceed 5 years: Provided, That any contract 
extending beyond June 30, 1960, shall be 
made subject to termination by the said 
Institute upon notice: And provided further, 
That the said Institute shall, on and after 
July 1, 1954, be subject to the applicable pro- 
visions of the Budget and Accounting Act, 
1921, as amended (31 U. S. C. 1), in lieu of 
the provisions of the Government Corpora- 
tion Control Act, as amended (31 U. S. C. 
841). 

Sec. 545. Definitions: For the purposes of 
this act— 

(a) The term “commodity” includes any 
commodity, material, article, supply, or 
goods. 

(b) The term “surplus agricultural com- 
modity” means any agricultural commodity 
or product thereof, class, kind, type, or other 
specification thereof, produced in the United 
States either publicly or privately owned, 
which is in excess of domestic requirements, 
adequate carryover, and anticipated exports 
for dollars, as determined by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

(c) The terms “equipment” and “mate- 
rials” shall mean any arms, ammunition, or 
implements of war, or any other type of ma- 
terial, article, raw material, facility, tool, 
machine, supply or item that would further 
the purpose of chapter 1 of title I, or any 
component or part thereof, used or required 
for use in connection therewith, or required 
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in or for the manufacture, production, proc- 
essing, storage, transportation, repair, or re- 
habilitation of any equipment or materials, 
but shall not include merchant vessels. 

(d) The term “mobilization reserve,” as 
used with respect to any equipment or ma- 
terials, means the quantity of such equip- 
ment or materials determined by the Secre- 
tary of Defense under regulations prescribed 
by the President to be required to support 
mobilization of the Armed Forces of the 
United States in the event of war or national 
emergency until such time as adequate addi- 
tional quantities of such equipment or ma- 
terials can be procured. 

(e) The term “excess,” as used with respect 
to any equipment or materials, means the 
quantity of such equipment or materials, 
owned by the United States which is in 
excess of the mobilization reserve of such 
equipment or materials. 

(f) The term “services” shall include any 
service, repair, training of personnel, or tech- 
nical or other assistance or information 
necessary to effectuate the purposes of this 
act. 

(g) The term Armed Forces of the United 
States“ shall include any component of the 
Army of the United States, of the United 
States Navy, of the United States Marine 
Corps, of the Air Force of the United States, 
of the United States Coast Guard, and the 
Reserye components thereof. 

(h) The term “value” means— 

(1) with respect to any excess equipment 
or materials furnished under chapter 1 of 
title I, the gross cost of repairing, rehabilita- 
ting, or modifying such equipment or ma- 
terials prior to being so furnished; 

(2) with respect to any nonexcess equip- 
ment or materials furnished under chapter 
1 of title I which are taken from the mobili- 
gation reserve (other than equipment or 
materials referred to in paragraph (3) of this 
subsection), the actual or the projected 
(computed as accurately as practicable) cost 
of procuring for the mobilization reserve an 
equal quantity of such equipment or ma- 
terials or an equivalent quantity of equip- 
ment or materials of the same general type 
but deemed to be more desirable for inclusion 
in the mobilization reserve than the equip- 
ment or materials furnished; 

(3) with respect to any nonexcess equip- 
ment or materials furnished under chapter 
1 of title I which are taken from the mobili- 
zation reserve but with respect to which 
the Secretary of Defense has certified that 
it is not necessary fully to replace such 
equipment or materials in the mobilizetion 
reserve, the gross cost to the United S ates 
of such equipment and materials or its re- 
placement cost, whichever the Secretary of 
Defense may specify; and 

(4) with respect to any equipment or ma- 
terials furnished under chapter 1 of title I 
which are procured for the purpose of being 
so furnished, the gross cost to the United 
States of such equipment and materials. 


In determining the gross cost incurred by 
any agency in repairing, rehabilitating, or 
modifying any excess equipment furnished 
under chapter 1 of title I all parts, acces- 
sories, or other materials used in the course 
of repair, rehabilitation, or modification shall 
be priced in accordance with the current 
standard pricing policies of such agency. 
For the purpose of this subsection, the gross 
cost of any equipment or materials taken 
from the mobilization reserve means either 
the actual gross cost to the United States 
of that particular equipment or materials 
or the estimated gross cost to the United 
States of that particular equipment or ma- 
terials obtained by multiplying the number 
of units of such particular equipment or ma- 
terials by the average gross cost of each unit 
of that equipment and materials owned by 
the furnishing agency. 

(i) The term “United States Government 
agency” means any department, agency, 
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board, wholly or partly owned corporation, 
or instrumentality, commission, or estab- 
lishment of the United States Government. 

Sec. 546. Construction: (a) If any pro- 
vision of this act or the application of any 
provision to any circumstances or persons 
shall be held invalid, the validity of the re- 
mainder of the act and applicability of such 
provision to other circumstances or persons 
shall not be affected thereby. 

(b) Nothing in this act shall alter, amend, 
revoke, repeal, or otherwise affect the pro- 
visions of the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, as 
amended (42 U. S. C. 1801). 

(c) Nothing in this act is intended nor 
shall it be construed as an expressed or 
implied commitment to provide any specific 
assistance, whether of funds, commodities, 
or services, to any nation or nations, or to 
any international organization. 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the bill and all amendments thereto 
close in 20 minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that all debate on the bill and 
all amendments thereto close in 20 
minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committe do now arise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Brown of Ohio, Chairman of the 
Committee on the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that this 
Committee, having had under consid- 
eration the bill (H. R. 9678) to promote 
the security and foreign policy of the 
United States by furnishing assistance 
to friendly nations, and for other pur- 
poses, had come to no resolution thereon. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. JACKSON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 30 
minutes on Tuesday next, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary may meet to- 
morrow during general debate during the 
session of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Carrell, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee on conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 9517) entitled “An 
act making appropriations for the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia and 
other activities chargeable in whole or 
in part against the revenues of said Dis- 
trict for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1955, and for other purposes.” 
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The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to House amendments to 
Senate amendments Nos. 15 and 20 to 
the foregoing bill. 


COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT 
MARINE AND FISHERIES 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries be 
permitted to sit during general debate 
during the session of the House to- 
morrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1954 


Mr. HALLECK, by direction of the 
Committee on Rules, reported the fol- 
lowing privileged resolution (H. Res. 604, 
Rept. No. 2002), which was referred to 
the House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed. 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
9680) to provide for continued price support 
for agricultural products; to augment the 
marketing and disposal of such products; to 
provide for greater stability in the products 
of agriculture; and for other purposes, and 
all points of order against said bill are hereby 
waived. After general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill and continue not to 
exceed 4 hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Agricul- 


ture, the bill shall be read for amendment 


under the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion 
of the consideration of the bill for amend- 
ment, the Committee shall rise and report 
the bill to the House with such amendments 
as may have been adopted and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without interventing motion except 
one motion to recommit. 


NBC COMMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission granted, I include the following 
from the NBC television program Com- 
ment, broadcast on Monday, June 28, 
1954: 


Mr. RoMNEY WHEELER. Right off the bat, 
let me say that I’m going to be controversial. 

You can’t tell the truth about the way 
the British feel and pull punches. You 
can't explain the fears and misgivings and 
suspicions that have grown up in London 
recently, without being blunt. And blunt- 
ness—in times like these—is bound to be 
controversial. 

I've just come from London, and I can 
tell you that when Prime Minister Churchill 
and Mr. Eden took off for Washington, they 
not only carried the full confidence of the 
British people; they actually left as heroes. 
Heroes because they were standing up to 
—— e and telling them the facts 
of life. 

To an American correspondent, living and 
working in London, as I do, this is an alarm- 
ing situation. Because it means that the 
differences between Britain and America are 
really deep; and that misgivings and anxiety 
on both sides are just about as great as it’s 
possible to have without an actual, irrevo- 
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cable break between the English-speaking 
powers. 

This is not just anti-Americanism. I live 
and work in Britain, and I find very little 
of that. 

On the other hand, there’s a very real 
concern about what America intends to do; 
a real fear that Britain and the British Com- 
monwealth may be the tail on a very errati- 
cally handled kite that suddenly may wind 
up in a tree. We, here at home, may think 
that’s absurd, but, nevertheless, it exists. 

Before he left London, Anthony Eden told 
the House of Commons there would be some 
plain speaking in Washington. He was 
cheered by both sides of the house, regardless 
of party politics. And this is why: 

No matter what government rules Britain— 
whether it’s Churchill and the Conservatives, 
or Attlee and the Laborites—British foreign 
policy is based equally on two foundations: 

First, Britain’s responsibilities to the Com- 
monwealth and the British Empire. And, 
second, the Anglo-American alliance. 

The British have made it clear—many, 
many times—that in their view, the peace 
and security of the world depend on the 
Anglo-American alliance. And Sir Winston 
has made it equally clear that, if the chips 
are down, Britain inevitably would back the 
United States. 

But—and it’s a very big but—Britain is 
not just a small group of islands off the 
northwest coast of Europe. Britain is the 
heart of a Commonwealth extending right 
around the world; and by far the great- 
est number of those people are Asiatics. So 
Britain is going to think a long time before 
doing anything that would hurt or alienate 
the Commonwealth; exactly as our Govern- 
ment would consider carefully before hurt- 
ing or alienatng Texas or California or the 
State of Washington. 

Well, now, there is the heart of the prob- 
lem: 

On one hand, Churchill is determined to 
cooperate with the United States; to do 
everything possible to see that Britain and 
America present a united front to commu- 
nism. On the other hand, he and the others 
who speak for Britain are not all sure what 
we're aiming at. I have been asked re- 
peatedly in London: Exactly what is Ameri- 
can foreign policy? Does America have a 
foreign policy, in the true sense of the word? 
Or is it a combination of what Mr. Dulles 
may say at his news conference this morn- 
ing; what Senator KNOwLAND may say to 
reporters at lunch; what Admiral Radford 
may tell the Armed Services Committee this 
afternoon; and what Senator McCarTHy may 
say at a public dinner tonight? 

To the British—and they will tell you this 
quite frankly—it all adds up to a howling 
uncertainty. 

That’s hardly a helpful situation, between 
allies. But it doesn’t end there. Entirely 
apart from this general feeling of insecurity, 
there is a lamentable absence of British con- 
fidence in our Secretary of State, John Foster 
Dulles. 

This is not just a recent blowup. It goes 
back even before Mr. Dulles became Secre- 
tary of State. 

I remember talking with Herbert Morri- 
son, when he was British Foreign Secretary 
in the Attlee government. It was when we 
were negotiating the Japanese Peace Treaty. 
Morrison told me Dulles had given Britain 
a firm pledge that the United States would 
not influence Japan one way or the other 
about China; that it would be left to the 
Japanese, themselves, whether they recog- 
nized Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist Govern- 
ment or the Communist government at 
Peiping. 

Yet, almost immediately afterward, the 
Japanese Prime Minister made public the 
famous Dulles letter, in which Mr. Dulles put 
pressure on Japan to recognize Chiang Kai- 
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Now, maybe it was entirely right and de- 
sirable for Japan to line up with Nationalist 
China, and to ignore the Chinese Reds. But 
the point is: The British felt keenly that Mr. 
Dulles went back on a solid promise; a 
promise without which the British Parlia- 
ment would not have ratified the Japanese 
treaty, in the first place. 

The British also feel that Mr. Dulles has 
been regrettably short on diplomacy; that 
he used a bullwhip on the French in trying 
to force ratification of the European Defense 
Community; and that he jumped the gun on 
a southeast Asia defense alliance, without 
being sure either of French support or the 
support of the Asian countries concerned. 

The British argue, perhaps with a fair de- 
gree of logic, that it’s absurd to think that 
Indochina could be saved—and held in- 
definitely—by white soldiers alone, even if 
Britain and America had the men available, 
and were prepared to have them fight in 
Indochina. 

They agree that the Indians, the Burmese, 
and some of the other Asiatic peoples may 
be unrealistic about the threat of commu- 
nism. But they believe that communism 
will be defeated in Asia only if the Asiatics, 
themselves, will defend their liberties. And 
they hope that what's happening in Indo- 
china may be the shock that will jar India 
and the other Asiatic nations into action. 

Mr. Dulles undoubtedly had a good point 
when he told Mr. Eden that the West would 
be in a much stronger position at Geneva 
if it went ahead right now and organized a 
southeast Asia defense treaty. On the 
other hand, Mr. Eden argued—perhaps with 
equal logic—that a defense organization, 
formed while fighting was going on, almost 
certainly would be called on to fight, too. 
And if the United States was not prepared 
to send ground forces into Indochina, we 
had better try to stop the war first, by 
negotiation, before getting involved in de- 
fense commitments. 

That's what Mr. Churchill meant—over 
the weekend—when he said it was better to 
jaw-jaw with the Communists than to 
war-war. 

One thing we must keep in mind. Win- 
ston Churchill and Anthony Eden have po- 
litical problems in Britain quite as difficult 
as we have in America. They have an elec- 
tion coming, probably next year. And Brit- 
ish public opinion is strongly on the side of 
using the big stick only as a last resort. 

You may say that the British, particularly 
the Socialists, are starry-eyed and naive to 
believe you can do business with the Com- 
munists. But a lot of Britons do believe 
in the possibility of negotiation and com- 
promise, 

Mr. Max FREEDMAN, Washington corre- 
spondent for the Manchester Guardian. Mr. 
Dulles has never been popular with the 
British press and there’s a tendency today 
to blame him for the present mischief in 
Asia. That's dangerous folly; as silly and 
sinister as the attempts by some Members 
of Congress to degrade Mr. Eden into a 
creature of appeasement. The issues which 
divide the two Governments touch some of 
the most urgent principles of national pol- 
icy. The real differences concern Asia. So 
let’s concentrate on that point. 

Let's begin by clearing away some mis- 
conceptions about Indochina. The Ameri- 
can Government never seriously considered 
an air strike at Dien Bien Phu. It rejected 
this policy on its own responsibility. Britain 
exercised no veto. In fact London was never 
consulted. Nor did Great Britain stop 
America’s general military involvement in 
Indochina. There were strong military rea- 
sons raised in Washington against such in- 
volvement, and France refused to give the 
native peoples immediate and unconditional 
independence. London had nothing to do 


with Washington’s decision, 
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The only issue on which Great Britain 
exercised decisive influence was in the dis- 
cussion of a collective security pact based 
on Mr. Dulles’ principle of united action in 
Asia. On April 20 Mr. Eden told Mr. Dulles 
that England, at this stage, could take no 
part in these negotiations. The British Gov- 
ernment gave two main reasons for this de- 
cision. The pact should include the five 
Colombo powers—India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Burma, Indonesia. The pact should not be 
proclaimed before the conference at Geneva 
had fully tested Communist intentions. 
Otherwise China might send troops into 
Indochina and there would be danger of 
world war. 

Even today the British position is misun- 
derstood. Mr. Eden still thinks the collec- 
tive security pact should wait until there is 
some settlement in Indochina. How else 
will you know what frontiers are to be guar- 
anteed by united action? The British Goy- 
ernment also is convinced that no pact can 
succeed without the support of Indian and 
the other free nations of Asia. That is why 
Mr. Eden has proposed two pacts. One would 
be a mutual pact of non-aggression signed 
by China and the western powers. The other 
would be the Pacific equivalent of NATO and 
would protect the free world against Com- 
munist aggression in Asia. If China re- 
fused to cooperate she would be made to 
suffer the coercive power of the free world. 
It is a flexible but strong policy. It wins 
us the greatest number of allies in Asia. 
It will give us the support of the Colombo 
powers. These countries will not support 
Mr. Dulles’ plan because it is directed against 
China and treats her as a potential and per- 
petual aggressor. 

Many Americans believe that India is a 
troublesome critic. We believe that India 
is a priceless asset. We also feel that Ameri- 
can policy would be much wiser if it listened 
more frequently to Mr. Nehru’s advice in- 
stead of getting entangled with the ambi- 
tions of Chiang Kai-shek, Bao Dai, and 
Syngman Rhee, American policy in Asia 
has sometimes been on the wrong side; it 
has never been on the side of wrong. 

In essence the British complaint about 
American policy is that the American people 
have dangerously misunderstood the mean- 
ing of the Chinese revolution. Many Ameri- 
cans accuse the State Department of having 
lost China—as if the State Department 
owned the title deeds to Chinese freedom 
and somehow misplaced them. With great 
respect British officials suggest to their 
American colleagues that what happened in 
China is due less to the attitudes of Wash- 
ington than to the actions of the Chinese 
people. But this argument is obstinately 
resisted. China’s destiny is treated in the 
United States not as the high concern of 
national policy but as the angry theme of 
political passion. It ceases to be a problem 
in creative diplomacy and becomes a problem 
in abnormal psychology. America believes 
China inevitably must resort to aggression. 
Britain thinks there is a chance China might 
like to concentrate on her internal problems. 
But China’s cooperation is very hard to get 
while this country, as the leader of the free 
world, refuses to recognize Communist China, 
threatens to veto her membership in the 
United Nations, tries to strangle her trade, 
abuses her world opinion as a nation whose 
word cannot be trusted, refuses even to talk 
with China’s leaders at the Geneva Confer- 
ence, and parades the exiled inefficiencies of 
Chiang Kai-shek as the alternative to the 
Communist Government. The United States 
treats China as if she is an outlaw state. Is 
it really a matter for indignation and sur- 
prise if China sometimes behaves like an 
outlaw? 

But we must not endanger the future by 
quarrelling over the past. Both London and 
Washington have made concessions. Other- 
wise the Churchill-Eden mission will prove 
& barren pilgrimage instead of an adventur- 
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ous experiment for peace. The Foreign Office 
must pursue the right policy without being 
self-righteous; and the State Department 
must banish its old fear that it is making a 
bad bargain if it wins peace with China at 
the cost of war with Congress. 

The partnership between England and 
America will endure. Despite present differ- 
ences it will grow in freedom. It is the 
shield and sanctuary of all nations which 
cherish peace and seek to protect the threat- 
ened frontiers of human decency. It cannot 
fail. 

This is Max Freedman. 


LEGISLATIVE AND JUDICIARY AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, 1955 — CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. BOW submitted a conference re- 
port and statement on the bill (H. R. 
9203) making appropriations for the 
legislative branch and the judiciary 
branch for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1955. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS, 1955— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. BUDGE submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (H. R. 
9447) making appropriations for the De- 
partments of Labor, and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1955. 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, 
AND COMMERCE, AND THE 
UNITED STATES INFORMATION 
AGENCY—CONFERENCE REPORT 
Mr. CLEVENGER submitted a confer- 

ence report and statement on the bill 

(H. R. 8067) making appropriations for 

the Department of State, Justice, and 

Commerce, and the United States Infor- 

mation Agency for the fiscal year ending 

June 30, 1955, and for other purposes, 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today, it adjourn to meet at 10 
o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEES TO MEET DURING 
GENERAL DEBATE TOMORROW 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow 
legislative committees of the House may 
meet while the House is engaged in gen- 
eral debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the special order 
I had for today may be transferred to 
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tomorrow, following the legislative pro- 
gram of the day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? < 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill, H. R. 
9678. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


GEORGE JAPHET 


Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker's desk, the bill (H. R. 2636) 
for the relief of George Japhet, with an 
amendment of the Senate thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 2, line 3, strike out “in excess of 10 
percent thereof.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 


DAVID HANAN 


Mr. JONAS of Tllinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 5436) 
for the relief of David Hanan, with an 
amendment of the Senate thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment 
as follows: 

Page 2, lines 5 and 6, strike out “in excess 
of 10 percent thereof.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
‘By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Recorp, or to re- 
vise and extend remarks, was granted to: 

Mr. Horrman of Michigan in two in- 
stances, in each to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. GRAHAM. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. 

Mr. Reen of New York and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Smits of Wisconsin to extend the 
remarks he made in the Committee of 
the Whole today and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Core of New York (at the request 
of Mr. Vorys) to revise and extend his 
remarks made in Committee of the 
Whole and include extraneous matter. 
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Mr. Rivers and to include additional 
matter to appear in the body of the 
Recor, following the debate today. 

Mr. KRUEGER (at the request of Mr. 
JENSEN). 

Mr. Brooxs of Louisiana. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 6465. An act to amend paragraph 
1530 of the Tariff Act of 1930 with respect to 
footwear; 

H. R. 7709. An act to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1955, the suspension of cer- 
tain import taxes on copper; and 

H. R. 8680. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 3318. An act to provide for a continu- 
ance of civil government for the Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific Islands. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr, HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 7 o’clock and 3 minutes p. m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until tomorrow, Wednesday, June 30, 
1954, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1677. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of legislation 
entitled “A bill to fix the fees payable to 
the Patent Office and for other purposes”; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1678. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting proposed 
supplemental appropriations in the amount 
of $1,035,000 and a draft of a proposed pro- 
vision for the Department of Commerce for 
the fiscal year 1955 (H. Doc. No. 454); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

1679. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting proposed 
supplemental appropriations in the amount 
of $7,050,000 for the Department of the In- 
terior for the fiscal year 1955 (H. Doc. No, 
455); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

1680. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting proposed 
provisions pertaining to the fiscal year 1955 
for the General Services Administration and 
the Treasury Department (H. Doc. No. 456); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

1681. A letter from the chairman, Com- 
mittee on Retirement Policy for Federal Per- 
sonnel, Executive Office of the President, 
transmitting the fifth and final report of the 
Committee on Retirement Policy for Federal 
Personnel on Federal pension and retirement 
plans, pursuant to Public Law 555, 82d Con- 
gress, July 16, 1952; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. JACKSON: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. S. Con. Res. 91. Concurrent resolution 
to express the sense of Congress on inter- 
ference in Western Hemisphere affairs by the 
Soviet Communists; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1946). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. HOPE: Committee of conference. 
S. 2475. An act to authorize the President to 
use agricultural commodities to improve the 
foreign relations of the United States, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 1947). Ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 1303. An act to provide for the ex- 
peditious naturalization of former citizens of 
the United States who have lost United 
States citizenship by voting in a political 
election or plebiscite held in occupied Japan; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1948). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H. R. 7517. 
A bill to enable the Legislature of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii to authorize the city and 
county of Honolulu, a municipal corporation, 
to issue public improvement bonds; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1977). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H. R. 7518. 
A bill to enable the Legislature of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii to authorize the city and 
county of Honolulu, a municipal corporation, 
to issue public improvement bonds; with 
amendment (Rept. No, 1978). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. McCULLOCH: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 9728. A bill to revise, codify, 
and enact into law, title 21 of the United 
States Code, entitled “Food, Drugs, and 
Comestics”; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1979). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. McCULLOCH: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 9729. A bill to revise, codify, 
and enact into law, title 13 of the United 
States Code, entitled “Census”; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1980). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. MEADER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 9730. A bill to amend various statutes 
and certain titles of the United States Code, 
for the purpose of correcting obsolete refer- 
ences, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1981). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, H. R. 8498. A 
bill authorizing construction of works to 
reestablish for the Palo Verde Irrigation Dis- 
trict, California, a means of diversion of its 
irrigation water supply from the Colorado 
River, and for other purposes; with amen- 
ment (Rept. No. 1982). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. BOW: Committee of Conference. H. 
R. 9203. A bill making appropriations for 
the legislative branch and the judiciary 
branch for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1955, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 1997). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BUDGE: Committee of Conference. 
H. R. 9447. A bill making appropriations for 
the Departments of Labor, and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and related inde- 
pendent agencies, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1955, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 1998). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. GER: Committee of Con- 
ference. H. R. 8067. A bill making appropri- 
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ations for the Departments of State, Justice, 
and Commerce, and the United States In- 
formation Agency, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1955, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 2000). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. REED of New York: Committee on 
Ways and Means. H. R. 9709. A bill to ex- 
tend and improve the unemployment com- 
pensation program; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2001). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 604. Resolution 
for consideration of H. R. 9680, a bill to pro- 
vide for continued price support for agri- 
cultural products; to augment the market- 
ing and disposal of such products; to pro- 
vide for greater stability in the products of 
agriculture; and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2002). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar as follows: 


Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 268. An act for the relief of Har- 
old Trevor Colbourn; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1949). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 381. An act for the relief of Don- 
ald Grant; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1950). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 455. An act for the relief of Johan 
Gerhard Faber, Dagmar Anna Faber, Hilke 
Faber, and Frauke Faber; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1951). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 490. An act for the relief of Jose- 
phine Reigl; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1952). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 520. An act for the relief of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ivan S. Aylesworth; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1953). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HYDE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2061. A bill for the relief of Regine 
du Planty; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1954). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 2500. A bill ‘for the relief of 
Stanislaw Majzner (alias Stanley Maisner); 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1955). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 2654. A bill for the relief of 
Sisters Linda Salerno, Luigiana C. Cairo, 
Antonietta Impieri, Anna Impierl, Rosina 
Scarlato, Iolanda Gaglianone, Maria Assunta 
Scaramuzzo, Francescaina Conterucci, and 
Filomena Lupinacci; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1956). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. H. R. 2879. A bill to 
stay deportation proceedings on Juan Ona- 
tivia; with amendment (Rept. No. 1957). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. HYDE: Committee on the Judiciary, 
H. R. 3001. A bill for the relief of Nicholas 
M. Papadopoulos; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1958). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 3125. A bill for the relief of 
Alexander Hahn and Suzanne Hahn; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1959). Referred 


to the Committee of the Whole House. 
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Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: Committee 
on the Judiciary. H. R. 3238. A bill for the 
relief of Danica Maria Vavrova; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1960). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3444. A bill for the relief of Toki Yae- 
ko; without amendment (Rept. No. 1961). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 3616. A bill for the relief of 
Nicoletta Di Donato; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1962). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 3677. A bill for the relief of 
Sister Paolina (Angela Di Franco); with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1963). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 3855. A bill for the relief of 
Sister Agrippina (Agrippina Palermo), Sis- 
ter Battistina (Franceschina Serpa), Sister 
Romana (Angela Iolanda Morelli), Sister 
Franceschina (Maria Caruso), and Sister 
Bruna (Giuseppina De Caro); without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1964). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: Committee 
on the Judiciary. H. R. 4092. A bill for 
the relief of Mira Tellini Napoleone; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1965). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 4371. A bill for the relief of 
June Ann Sakurai; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1966). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HYDE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 5072. A bill for the relief of Carmen 
D’Ottavio, also known as Cameron D’Ottavio; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1967). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H, R. 5077. A bill for the relief of Sophia 
Nassopoulos; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1968). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 5443. A bill for the relief of Eva 
Lowinger; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1969). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 5944. A bill for the relief of 
Alberto Ugo Landry; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1970). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 7088. A bill for the relief of 
Antonio Cazzato; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1971). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 7138. A bill for the relief of Rosa 
Marie Adelheid Herok; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1972). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 7411. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Ester- 
lee Hutzler Weinhoeppel; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1973). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary, 
H. R. 7606. A bill for the relief of Michael 
Henry LaFleur; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1974). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. HYDE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 7635. A bill for the relief of Martti 
Iimari Timonen, Maj-Lis Timonen, and 
Marja Timonen; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1975). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 7945. A bill for the relief of Bart 
Blaak (formerly Johannes J. M. Gijsbers); 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1976). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 579. An act for the relief of Wong 
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You Henn; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1983). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 676. An act for the relief of Eftychios 
Mourginakis, without amendment (Rept. No. 
1984). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 747. An act for the relief of Jacek 
Von Henneberg; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1985). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 997. An act for the relief of 
Chuan Hua Lowe and his wife; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1986). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1050. An act for the relief of 
Josephine Maria Riss Fang; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1987). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1382. An act for the relief of 
Elie Joseph Hakim and family; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1988). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1508. An act for the relief of 
Borivoje Vulich; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1989). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1517. An act for the relief of Helen 
Knight Waters and Arnold Elzey Waters, 
Jr.; without amendment (Rept. No. 1990). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1689. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Cacila Gotthardt Gange; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1991). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1991. An act for the relief of Es- 
peranza Jimenez Trejo; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1992). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2198. An act for the relief of 
(Sister) Jane Stanislaus Riederer; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1993). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2369. An act for the relief of Karl 
Ullstein; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1994). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2465. An act for the relief of 
Lydia Wickenfeld Butz; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1995). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 3196. An act for the relief of 
Dr. Helen Maria Roberts (Helen Maria 
Rebalska); without amendment (Rept. No. 
1996). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WOLCOTT: Committee on Banking 
and Currency. H. R. 8735. A bill authoriz- 
ing the President to present a gold medal to 
Irving Berlin; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1999). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. McCULLOCH: 

H. R. 9728. A bill to revise, codify, and en- 
act into law, title 21 of the United States 
Code, entitled “Food, Drugs, and Cosmetics”; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


H. R. 9729. A bill to revise, codify, and en- 
act into law, title 13 of the United States 


Code, entitled “Census”; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. MEADER: 

H. R. 9730. A bill to amend various statutes 
and certain titles of the United States Code, 
for the purpose of correcting obsolete refer- 
ences, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: 

H. R. 9731. A bill to make the employment, 
and related practices, of any alien known by 
an employer to have entered the United 
States illegally within 3 years thereof unlaw- 
ful, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 9732. A bill to provide for the seizure 
and forfeiture of any vessel or vehicle used 
in the transportation of any alien known by 
the owner thereof to have entered the United 
States illegally within 3 years thereof, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUDGE: 

H. R. 9733. A bill relating to the inspection 
and certification of Irish potatoes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

H. R. 9734. A bill to permit the city of 
Philadelphia to further develop the Hog 
Island tract as an air, rail, and marine ter- 
minal by directing the Secretary of Com- 
merce to release the city of Philadelphia 
from the fulfillment of certain conditions 
contained in the existing deed which restrict 
further development; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H. R.9735. A bill to amend subsection 216 
(c), part II, of the Interstate Commerce Act 
to require the establishment by motor car- 
riers of reasonable through routes and joint 
rates, charges, and classifications; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan: 

H.R.9736. A bill to establish uniform 
weight allowance governing the transporta- 
tion at Government expense of property of 
Government officers and employees (includ- 
ing members of the uniformed services), and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

By Mr. TALLE: 

H. R. 9787. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Credit Unions Act; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, 

By Mr. TEAGUE: 

H. R. 9738. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to make a 
full and complete investigation and study 
of the effect the education and training ben- 
efits furnished veterans under the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944 have had; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. CONDON: 

H. R. 9739. A bill to relieve certain veterans 
who relied on an erroneous interpretation 
of the law from liability to repay a portion 
of the subsistence allowances which they 
received under the Servicemen's Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. REED of Illinois: 

H. R. 9740. A bill to provide for the relief 
of certain Army and Air Force nurses, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SADLAK: 

H. R. 9741. A bill to provide for replace- 
ment of certain strategic metals inventories 
liquidated during Korean war without af- 
fecting excess-profits credit; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 9742. A bill to amend section 3404 
(relating to the imposition of excise tax on 
radio and television sets, phonographs and 
records) and related sections of the Internal 
Revenue Code; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H. R. 9743. A bill to amend section 3444 
(relating to use by manufacturers or im- 
porters of articles subject to excise tax) and 
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related sections of the Internal Revenue 
Code; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 9744. A bill to amend section 3443 of 
the Internal Revenue Code; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 9745. A bill to amend section 3443 
(relating to credits and refunds of manu- 
facturers’ excise taxes) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H. R. 9746. A bill to amend section 3441 of 
the Internal Revenue Code; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

H. Con. Res. 244. Concurrent resolution 
condemning uncivilized practice of kidnap- 
ing by East German Communist regime 
and its Soviet masters across international 
borders; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. HAYS of Arkansas: 

H. Con. Res. 245. Concurrent resolution 
condemning uncivilized practice of kidnap- 
ing by East German Communist regime 
and its Soviet masters across international 
borders; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, 

By Mrs. KELLY of New York: 

H. Con. Res. 246. Concurrent resolution 
condemning uncivilized practice of kidnap- 
ing by East German Communist regime 
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and its Soviet masters across international 
borders; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. > 

By Mr. MORANO: 

H. Con. Res. 247. Concurrent resolution 
condemning uncivilized practice of kidnap- 
ing by East German Communist regime 
and its Soviet masters across international 
borders; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BOGGS: 

H. R. 9747. A bill for the relief of John 
(Janos) Frank; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUDGE: 

H. R. 9748. A bill for the relief of Ludwika 
Hedy Hancock nee Nikolajewicz; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H. R. 9749. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
(Orejel) Cardenas; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TAYLOR: 

H. R. 9750. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
F. Luther et al.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


June 29 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1068. By Mr. GOODWIN: Petition of Mrs. 
Verna S. Haynes and 35 others of Medford, 
Mass., favoring passage of the Bryson bill, 
H. R. 1227; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

1069. Also, petition of Rev. A. Alton Dodge 
and 22 others of Medford, Mass., favoring the 
Bryson bill, H. R. 1227; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1070. Also, petition of Florence M. Cook 
and 5 others of Medford, Mass., favoring 
passage of the Bryson bill, H. R. 1227; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

1071. By Mr. SHORT: Petition of Mrs. 
George J. C. Wilhelm and other citizens of 
Monett to Congress to pass laws prohibiting 
the advertising of alcoholic beverages through 
interstate commerce and over the air; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

1072. Also, petition of Chauncey Hilty and 
other citizens of Cassyille to outlaw the Com- 
munist Party; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

1073. Also, petition of R. C. Byers, and other 
citizens of Pierce City and community to 
outlaw the Communist Party; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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Like Children 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, for too long on foreign policy, 
we have followed the thinking and the 
advice of New York and other eastern 
seaboard cities which depend for their 
existence upon the charges they make for 
the services they render the people of the 
Midwest. The larger part of these 
charges are for services for handling for- 
eign trade—goods shipped in and out 
through their ports and financial trans- 
actions with other countries. 

The thinking of the people of the East 
is naturally international. Apparently, 
they give little consideration to the 
thought and the activities of the people 
of the Midwest. We in return, perhaps 
do not see clearly their viewpoint nor 
the reasons for it. Being closer to 
mother earth, realizing almost daily, 
that we live, prosper, and are happy be- 
cause of what we dig out of the dirt, or, 
if you prefer, the soil, and manufacture, 
we cannot see their viewpoint which 
seems to be that not only our happiness 
and our prosperity but our national ex- 
istence depend upon pleasing, gaining 
the approval and support of the people 
of other nations. In my opinion, the 
more than $119,301,997,500 which we 
have sent abroad as of today, has failed 
to bring either sincere friendship or 
wholehearted support of our present for- 
eign policy. France, which has received 
$4,945,000,000, will not follow Dulles’ 
recommendations. 


Britain’s representatives are here to- 
day expressing their determination that 
she will not back the policy of Dulles and 
the internationalists with military sup- 
port. Churchill and Eden insist that we 
can, and must in some way, get along 
with Russia. Or we can fight alone. 

Each and every one of the nations we 
have so generously aided, in support of 
whom so many hundreds of thousands 
of our men have suffered and thousands 
died, will today, as in the past, follow the 
course which to it seems for its own best 
interests. 

It behooves us to remember that to- 
day, as always in the past, self-interest 
guides the activities of all other nations. 

Imposing our views, our thoughts, our 
way of living, by war upon the commu- 
nistic world is an impossible task. 

Let us disregard the urging of our sea- 
board friends, of the profiteers, of the 
internationalists, of the sincere but mis- 
taken dreamers, discontinue bleeding 
ourselves white, turn to a policy of effi- 
ciently and economically building our 
own national defense; think and act first 
to make our own country strong, self- 
reliant, prosperous, and secure. 


A Personal Legislative Report to the 
People of North Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. OTTO KRUEGER 
OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. KRUEGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 


pendix of the Recorp, I include the 

following: 

OTTO KRUEGER IN WasSHINGTON—SEPARATING 
THE WHEAT FROM THE CHAFF 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Last year I sent you a 
report on the activities of the Ist session of 
the 83d Congress. You were so kind to mein 
your praise of the report, I felt it advisable 
to report to you on the happenings as the 
2d session nears a close. 

Being a Member of Congress is not an easy 
job, but it is a very gratifying one if you en- 
joy helping people and I do. Many of the 
things I am about to discuss with you do not 
give you the help I think you are entitled to. 
It looks now that we can celebrate the Fourth 
of July with a package farm bill on its way 
that will handle some of the problems we 
are facing. Congressman Hore tells me the 
bill will be out on the floor of the House this 
week. I have always followed the affairs of 
the Agriculture Committee, and, of course, 
have continued to do so very closely. The 
bill will definitely come out with a provision 
for the extension of 90 percent of parity for 
a year. You folks may also have a chance 
to consider the merits of a two-price system. 
Personally, I would like to see controls on the 
basis of bushels rather than acreage, with a 
minimum of redtape for the farmer to con- 
tend with, but I know the House Agriculture 
Committee has spent many months of long 
hours in the preparation of this bill. I have 
talked with many of the members of the 
committee personally, and I know they, in 
their hearts, are hoping the same thing I am, 
that the bill will pass. I think it will receive 
the approval of Congress. The one thing 
I can assure you is that the extension of high 
parity will receive the approval of Orro 
KRUEGER. 

Seriously, friends, can anyone justify huge 
imports in oats, barley, and rye and then ask 
the farmer not to plant any of these crops 
in his diverted acreage if he wants to qualify 
for price supports? I fought Canadian im- 
ports last year, and will continue to do so 
when it penalizes America’s farmers. Nor 
do I feel justified in cutting millions at home 
to spend billions abroad. Some assistance 
to our allies is necessary to combat commu- 
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nism, promote peace, and help put their 
economy on an even keel, but not at the risk 
of wrecking our own. 

One of the most important decisions made 
in the 83d Republican Congress was one that 
go ve the American taxpayers some relief that 
they certainly deserved. I have not made a 
lot of promises or pledges for the purpose of 
getting votes. You all know I am not built 
that way. But in all humility, I must admit 
that I was proud when Congressman HAL- 
LECK, majority leader of the Congress, 
slapped me on the back, and said, “Orro, I 
appreciate your help in giving the American 
taxpayers a reduction in their tax burden.” 

The 83d Congress has been interested in 
those programs that helped maintain a 
strong economy. In order to assure this 
strength being maintained and even 
strengthened, vocational agriculture funds 
and agriculture research funds have been 
increased. The school-lunch program, which 
you are all familiar with, has been continued 
and in the new farm bill will include some 
of our surplus dairy products. The REA 
and RTA programs are important to all of us. 
Here again my close association with the 
conferees makes it possible for me to assure 
you that ample funds will be given to pro- 


Foreign aid programs of the U. S. Government: 


from July 1, 1940, through May 15, 1954. 
other reports of the Department of Commerce. 
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ceed with improvements and necessary ex- 
pansion. 

I feel we should be strong defensively in 
order to protect our precious heritage of lib- 
erty and freedom, but I am opposed to war 
and shipping our boys overseas to fight in 
foreign wars. Over 30,000 servicemen lost 
their lives in the rice paddies of Korea. I 
saw actual combat, but the war I fought in 
was declared by Congress. That’s why I was 
so pleased to hear the President state that 
if war was declared, Congress would declare 
it. Many a mother in this country doesn’t 
even have a grave to drop her tears on. If 
the issue of sending our boys to Indochina 
comes before the Congress, Orro KRUEGER 
will raise his voice in a loud and resound- 
ing No.“ Veterans do not make wars. But 
those who are injured suffer the conse- 
quences. Those of us who fought and but 
for the grace of God might have been 
wounded can appreciate the moral obligation 
our great country has to every veteran with 
a service-connected disability. For this rea- 
son, I have insisted that every veteran who 
had service-connected disabilities be pro- 
vided with a hospital bed and excellent medi- 
cal care when he needs it. 

Since the 83d Congress has not yet ad- 
journed, I cannot give you as detailed a re- 
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port on its activities as I would like to. 
Some time after adjournment date, you will 
receive a complete report. After making 
your usual thorough evaluation of the re- 
port, I would appreciate receiving your 
opinions on it. 


Giveaway Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. REED of New York. Iam insert- 
ing in the Record some figures with ref- 
erence to our giveaway program. This 
ought to be of great interest to the tax- 
payers of this country and it may open 
the eyes of some of the internationalists 
who have been voting away this money: 


Grants, credits, and cash expenditures from the Federal Treasury for foreign aid in the period 
Compiled from Statistical Appendixes, Foreign Transactions of the United States, and 
Arranged in 2 parts, the World War II period and the postwar era 


Fiscal year 
War period, 
total 
1041 1942 1643 1944 1945 
$203, 000, 000 $6, 205, 122, 095 $9, 165,977,700 | $16, 650, 353,676 | $15,758, 641, 526 | $47, 983, 095, 057 
115, 123, 052 476, 699, 333 47, 894, 356 122, 948, 106 90, 818, 352 853, 483, 199 
274, 443, 834 1, 273, 716, 986 2, 730, 758, 500 3, 827, 988, 633 2,926, 153,103 | 11, 033, 061, 056 
592, 566, 886 7, 955, 538, 414 11, 944, 630, 616 20, 601, 290, 415 18, 775, 612, 981 | 59, 869, 639, 312 
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Grants. 535, 118 
Credits. 1, 412, 400, 910 
Other 2, 203, 186, 778 


Tot. 8, 523, 477, 612 


$4, 617. 000, 000 
405, 000, 000 
1, 316, 536, 000 


7, 002, 029, 206 | 6, 338, 536, 000 


Nor. Payments to International Bank and Monetary Fund: $159,025,000, $3,225,975,000; total, $3,385,000,000, 
June 30, 1945, and part 2 covering the period 
from July 1, 1945 through May 15, 1954. 
Dollar receipts by fiscal years 

The war period: 


Summary of foreign aid by periods 
World War II period $59, 869, 639, 312 
Postwar period to 1953_... 55, 207, 451, 624 
Fiscal year 1954 to May 15, 


1964... —-.s---~ 4294, 906, 564 


Gross foreign aid 119, 301, 997, 500 


Gross foreign aid, July 1, 
1940, to May 15, 1954. . 119,301, 997, 500 


3. 385, 000, 000 


Total 122, 686, 997, 500 


DOLLAR RECEIPTS OF THE UNITED STATES GOV- 
ERNMENT AS REPAYMENT OF LOANS AND 
CREDITS, PAYMENTS FOR SURPLUS PROPERTY, 
PLUS CREDITS FOR REVERSE LEND-LEASE 


With respect to allowances for so-called 
reverse lend-lease, the United States was 
“charged” for the use of facilities needed in 
the assembly and training of the Armed 
Forces sent abroad for participation in the 
war and the invasion of the continents of 
Africa and Europe, as well as for other 

and services provided by the princi- 
pal Allies, Great Britain, France, and several 
small nations. Compiled in 2 parts: Part 1 
covering the period July 1, 1940, through 


$47, 148, 824 

209, 741, 403 

340, 804, 133 

857, 489, 976 

19485 ——— ꝛ—ũæ— 972. 164, 171 
War period total. 2, 427, 348, 507 

Part 2. Postwar period: 

1946_________-.________-... 1, 140, 608, 963 
— — — — 1. 788. 592, 276 


Postwar total — 7. 834, 277, 239 
War and postwar summary 
Part 1, repayments $2, 427, 348, 507 


Part 2, repayments......... 7, 834,277, 239 


Total_.........-...-. 10, 261, 625, 746 


Total, 1946-53 
1953 


$32, 735, 803, 519 
12, 347, 775, 908 
10, 123, 872, 197 


283, 000, 000 
747, 000, 000 


7, 030, 000,000 | 55, 207, 451, 624 


Net foreign-aid cost to American Government 
[July 1, 1940, through May 15, 1954] 
Foreign aid in war period.. $59, 869, 639, 312 

Foreign aid in postwar pe- 


— — —— 55, 207, 451, 624 
Foreign aid, fiscal year 

Vi Het Se eae SEE aoa 4, 224, 906, 564 

Total. 119, 301, 997, 500 


War and postwar returns... 10, 261, 625, 746 
Net foreign aid 109, 040, 371, 754 
Net foreign aid plus interest cost 
Net foreign aid July 1. 
1940, through May 15, 
8109, 040, 371, 754 
Simple interest on money 


borrowed for foreign aid. 18, 606, 524, 210 


Cumulative net 
127, 646, 895, 964 
Investment in Interna- 
tional Bank and Mone- 
3, 385, 000, 000 


Grand total 131, 031, 895, 964 
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Analysis of interest cost to American cox ca arte of 2 
a T 


(Interest calcu 


Reported gross 
Fiscal year foreign aid in 
dollars 
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borrowed by the Federal Treasury in periods of deficits for the foreign-aid program 
easury’s average computed interest rate by fiscal years) 


June 29 


Computed 
Reported dollar | Net foreign aid annual Added new first Cumulative yearly | Total cumulative 

returns in dollars interest year interest cost terest cost interest cost_ by years 
— E UE tie ino sa EG $592, 566, 886 $47, 148, 824 $545, 418, 062 $0. 02518 $13, 733, 626. 80 |............-----.---. $13, 733, 626. 80 
1942.. 7, 955, 538, 414 209, 741, 403 7, 745, 797, 011 5 165, 993, 461. 70 $179, 727, 088. 50 193, 460, 715. 30 
1943.. 11, 944, 630, 616 340, 804, 133 11, 603, 826, 483 01979 229, 639, 726. 10 409, 366, 814. 60 602, 827, 529, 90 
1944.. 20, 601, 290, 415 857, 489, 976 19, 753, 800, 439 01929 381, 050, 810. 42 790, 417, 625. 02 1, 303, 245, 154. 92 
1945.. 18, 775, 612, 981 972, 164, 171 17, 803, 448, 810 01936 344, 674, 768. 96 1, 135, 092, 393. 98 2, 528, 337, 548. 90 
1946.. 6, 904, 122, 806 1, 140, 608, 963 5, 763, 513, 843 01996 115, 039, 736. 30 1, 250, 132, 130. 28 3, 778, 469, 679. 18 
1947.. 8, 523, 477, 612 1, 788, 592, 276 6, 734, 885, 336 02107 141, 904, 034. 02 1, 392, 036, 164. 30 5, 170, 505, 843. 48 
1948.. 7, 087, 000, 000 1, 372, 000, 000 5, 715, 000, 000 .02182 124, 701, 300. 00 1, 516, 737, 464. 30 6, 687, 243, 307. 78 
1949.. 7, 602, 029, 206 1, 059, 000, 000 6, 543, 029, 206 . 02236 146, 302, 133. 00 1, 663, 039, 597. 30 8, 350, 282, 905. 08 
1950.. 6, 338, 536, 000 495, 944, 000 5, 842, 592, 000 «02200 128, 537, 024. 00 1, 791, 576, 621. 30 10, 141, 859, 526. 38 
1951.. 6, 624, 286, 000 361, 098, 000 6, 263, 188, 000 02270 144, 444, 367. 60 1, 936, 020, 988. 90 12, 077, 880, 515. 28 
1952.. 5, 098, 000, 000 502, 523, 000 4, 595, 477, 000 02329 107, 028, 659. 33 2, 043, 049, 648, 23 14, 120, 938, 163. 51 
1953.. 7, 030, 000, 000 694, 000, 000 6, 336, 000, 000 02438 154, 471, 680. 00 2. 197, 521, 228. 23 16, 318, 459, 391. 74 
1954 1. 4, 224, 900, 504 420, 512, 000 3, 804, 394, 564 + 02380 90, 544, 590. 60 2, 288, 065, 818. 83 18, 606, 524, 210, 57 


1 Computation for fiscal year 1954 includes period from July 1, 1953, through May 


hy 1954, or 10% months. 


nterest was calculated on the net dollar investment by grants, credits, and all other 


forms of foreign aid, 


Monopoly Within the Radio and Tele- 
vision Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, on 
several occasions I have brought to the 
attention of the Congress the seriousness 
of the monopoly of the radio and tele- 
vision network chains and the drastic 
effect these monopolies have on the pub- 
lic interest, convenience, and necessity 
of our people. 

An alarming number of our radio sta- 
tions have had to discontinue operation 
and many now are operating in the red 
because of the control these radio net- 
work chain monopolies have on the en- 
tire economic aspect of the industry, 
such as the rates stations charge for 
their broadcasting time, and determina- 
tion of when, what, and who shall broad- 
cast or rebroadcast radio programs, to 
say nothing of the complete dominance 
of the control of public opinion through 
the news commentators of the network 
radio chain monopolies. 

Many radio stations have brought the 
seriousness of this situation to my at- 
tention in the past and, in turn, I have 
called it to the attention of my col- 
leagues through the medium of the floor 
as well as by the introduction of legis- 
lation before the House of Representa- 
tives designed to regulate these radio 
network chain monopolies, 

For the past week the Senate, through 
its Subcommittee on Communications of 
the Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, has been holding 
hearings on the plight of the ultra 
high frequency television broadcasters. 
These hearings have shown that many 
ultra high frequency television broad- 
casters have invested between one-half 
to two million dollars each in the con- 
struction and operation of their tele- 
vision stations. Many of the pioneers 


Sources: Computed interest rate from annual reports, Secretary of the Treasury; 


foreign aid from statistical appendixes, foreign transactions of the United States, 


ment of Commerce, 


of the new ultra high frequency televi- 
sion channels had to shut down their 
stations and cease their television broad- 
casting because they could not get the 
high quality programs of the national 
radio or television sponsors for their sta- 
tions. 

In the closing or discontinuing of 
nearly 100 of ultra high frequency tele- 
vision stations within the last few 
months, millions of dollars worth of ultra 
high frequency television equipment in 
the hands of the public has been made 
useless to the purchasers. As the result 
of the united efforts of these ultra high 
frequency television operators the seri- 
ousness of this grave situation was force- 
fully brought to the attention of the 
Senate which has resulted in hearings 
now being held by the Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee. The 
Senate hearings have clearly pointed out 
that the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, through the medium of “quicky” 
television grants, put many ultra high 
frequency television stations off the air. 
These television broadcasters were vir- 
tually forced off the air by the FCC 
through the unfair advantages given 
these “quicky” very high frequency tele- 
vision stations over their competitors, 
the ultra high frequency television sta- 
tions, such as granting the very high 
frequency stations transmitting powers 
which allow these very high frequency 
stations to cover as high as 3 to 4 times 
the area of the ultra high frequency 
television stations, and as a result of 
this and other competitive advantages 
the ultra high frequency ‘television sta- 
tions were put out of business. 

In these Senate television hearings 
it was pointed out by testimony of Com- 
missioner Frieda Hennock of the FCC 
how the Commission, over her most 
strenuous objections, gave illegal 
“quicky” television grants to applicants 
who filed complicated merger television 
applications with the FCC. These 
“quicky” television applications were 
filed with the FCC exactly at their 
closing time of 5 o’clock on Tuesday 
afternoon, and then the FCC prompt- 
ly granted these applications at 10 


issued by the Office of Clearing Information and its successor agencies in the Depart 


o’clock on Wednesday, the next day, 
without the Commissioners ever having 
a chance to look into these complicated 
applications to determine if the grant 
to the applicant would be in the public 
interest. In fact, it was impossible for 
the FCC Commissioners to know any- 
thing about the merger applications at 
the time the Commissioners were voting 
on them. May I say that these Senate 
hearings have clearly pointed out that 
Commissioner Hennock refused to be a 
party to such illegal “quicky” television 
grants and she is to be greatly com- 
mended for her fight to uphold the prin- 
ciples for which the FCC was created, 
those basic principles being to control 
monopoly within the radio and television 
broadcasting field and to protect the 
public interest, convenience, and neces- 
sity in granting these public domain 
radio and television channels to broad- 
casters which the Commission has failed 
to do. 

One of the basic facts brought out in 
the testimony at the Senate hearings 
given by the television broadcasters who 
have been put out of business was that 
the network monopolies made it impos- 
sible for them to obtain the expensive, 
high-quality programs of the major tele- 
vision advertisers and sponsors. These 
ultra high frequency television broad- 
casters almost unanimously testified to 
the fact the networks are monopolies and 
there is a definite need for their control 
by the Government the same as the Gov- 
ernment now controls the radio and tele- 
vision stations. 

Almost all of these station operators 
have testified they are in favor of a Sen- 
ate bill, S. 3456, introduced by Senator 
Bricker, of Ohio. Senator Bricker’s 
resolution calls for legislation which 
would regulate the radio and television 
network chains by the FCC. 

As a result of the complaints registered 
with me by many broadcasters and as a 
result of my careful study of the net- 
work monopoly situation, I am also con- 
vinced that if we are to have a complete 
fully competitive radio and television 
service for our people these network 
chain monopolies must be regulated by 
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the FCC in the same manner that the 
Commission now regulates the thousands 
of radio and television stations in this 
country. 

Also, I am of the opinion that any per- 
son who spends large sums of money to 
sponser a radio or television program 
should have the full use of his program 
and that the FCC, no other person, 
radio or television station should be 
allowed to withhold the rebroadcasting 
of that sponsor’s program if the sponsor 
so desires to rebroadcast it to the Ameri- 
can people. 

It is with these thoughts in mind that 
I have introduced two resolutions—H. R. 
9700 and H. R. 9701—which were essen- 
tially introduced on two previous occa- 
sions. It is the purpose of these bills to 
prevent, to the greatest extent possible, 
any monopoly within the radio or tele- 
vision industry from operating contrary 
to the publie interest, convenience, or 
necessity. 


Wetback Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LOUIS E. GRAHAM 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced two bills, each of which 
I believe to be essential legislation for 
enactment during the current Congress 
if the Government is successful to repel 
what is virtually an invasion of the coun- 
try by Mexican wetbacks. 

As you know, in the past several years 
thousands of Mexican nationals have en- 
tered the United States for farm employ- 
ment in accordance with the provisions 
of the Migrant Labor Agreement of 1951, 
revised, extended, and improved in 1954, 
between this country and Mexico. How- 
ever, many thousands of illegal migrants 
have swarmed into the United States 
without complying with any of the con- 
trolled conditions established and super- 
vised under the migrant-labor agree- 
ment. These aliens are commonly de- 
nominated wetbacks since almost all 
make their entry by crossing the Rio 
Grande. The term has stuck despite the 
actual fact that most of them effect their 
crossings without wetting their backs at 
all. 

The wetback constitutes the most seri- 
ous enforcement problem which faces 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service of the Department of Justice. 
The Attorney General has recently 
pointed out that 85 percent of the depor- 
tations effected in the last fiscal year 
were accomplished at the Mexican bor- 
der, and over 98 percent of the 885,391 
voluntary departures during the same 
period occurred at that border. 

Particularly significant with respect to 
the wetback problem are three alarming 
considerations. First, the volume of the 
wetback traffic has been increasing in 
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almost incredible proportions. In fiscal 
1940 there were approximately 7,500 ap- 
prehensions in the Mexican border dis- 
tricts. In 1954 the figure will reach 
about 1 million. Second, no longer are 
the wetbacks content in our agricultural 
areas. They are migrating in vast num- 
bers to our cities and other urban com- 
munities, seeking and obtaining employ- 
ment in trade and in industry, and cre- 
ating serious social and economic prob- 
lems in the areas in which they settle. 
Third, the illegal entry of these hundreds 
of thousands of persons serves as a po- 
tentially effective channel for the entry 
and departure of subversives and per- 
sons of similar bent. 

It seems to me that the attack on this 
problem must be two-pronged. Un- 
pleasant consequences must attend the 
illegal migrant so as to discourage him 
from entering the United States illegally. 
Likewise, unpleasant consequences must 
attend those who knowingly assist and 
encourage these persons by providing 
employment opportunities or transpor- 
tation. The bills I have introduced to- 
day are aimed at developing an effective 
means of meeting the second phase of 
the problem. 

H. R. 9731, entitled the “Illegal Em- 
ployment of Aliens Act of 1954,” would 
prohibit persons or organizations from 
offering employment, employing, or pay- 
ing wages to any alien known by them, 
or concerning whom they have reason- 
able grounds to believe, to have illegally 
entered the United States within 3 years 
prior thereto. No criminal penalties are 
prescribed because it is intended and ex- 
pected that the prohibitions will be en- 
forced by way of injunction proceedings, 
followed, if and when necessary, by 
criminal contempt proceedings. 

H. R. 9732, the proposed Illegal Trans- 
portation of Aliens Act of 1954, supple- 
ments the first mentioned bill and other 
pertinent immigration laws by providing 
for the forfeiture of any means of trans- 
portation used in transporting aliens in 
violation of section 1324 (a) (1) or (2) 
of title 8 of the United States Code. 


A Puzzling Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, Thursday, July 8, the House 
practically unanimously passed a bill ex- 
tending unemployment benefits to more 
than 4 million additional workers not 
previously covered; 2,500,000 of these 
were Federal civilian employees; 1,300,- 
000 were workers in firms which have 4 
or more employees. 

The purpose of the payment of unem- 
ployment compensation is to provide a 
cushion, an economic cushion, for those 
previously employed, who, through no 
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fault of their own, find themselves with- 
out jobs. The purpose is laudable. The 
objective is to prevent hardship. 

However, if unemployment benefits are 
to be extended to an ever-increasing 
number and if the payments are to be 
gradually increased, one, concerned with 
the economic future of our people as a 
whole, begins to wonder how long those 
who have jobs, wages, salaries, or income 
can continue to contribute to the fund 
which takes care of the unemployed. 
How long can those who are working 
continue increasingly to contribute to- 
ward the support of those who are not? 
A correct answer is difficult to find. 

With the question just put is another: 
How long shall one thrown out of a de- 
sirable, highly paid job, be permitted to 
remain unemployed and receive benefit 
payments when a less desirable or lower- 
paid job is offered? 

We in Congress are continually re- 
minded that there is a great deal of un- 
employment. That to relieve the situa- 
tion Federal legislation must be enacted, 
tax dollars appropriated. At the same 
time, I am advised, through the daily 
press, that in May some 8,000 electrical 
workers in Philco plants; 5,200 tool and 
die workers at Dearborn, Mich.; 4,700 
bakery workers in New York; 1,000 
rubber workers in Kearny, N. Y.; 2,300 
jewelry and novelty workers in Irving- 
ton, N. J.; 1,200 steel workers in Ohio 
and Kentucky; 800 bus and trolley driv- 
ers in Indianapolis, Ind., were on strike. 
Then in June at Ecorse, Mich., 11,500 
steelworkers were on strike; in De- 
troit there was a milk strike involv- 
ing 3,500 employees and 2,600,000 con- 
sumers; 500 phone employees went out 
at Detroit; 155 phone equipment in- 
stallers went on strike in Washington, 
D. C.; rubber workers were out at the 
Goodyear plants as late as July 8; 4,500 
workers at the atomic energy plants 
were out and there are other strikes 
throughout the Nation. What I find 
difficult in understanding is why there 
should be a claim of unemployment when 
so many employees refuse to work on jobs 
which are available. 

Do you understand what I am getting 
at? How can it be said that unemploy- 
ment—and there always has been and 
always will be some unemployment—is a 
present threatening danger which re- 
quires Federal legislation and the ex- 
penditure of millions of dollars in benefit 
payments or the creation of Federal jobs 
when, at the same time, so many are re- 
fusing to work at the jobs which are 
available. 

Permit a repetition. How long can 
those of us who have jobs, be able to con- 
tinue benefit payments to those who lose 
their jobs and who will not accept an- 
other job which is less desirable or which 
carries a lower wage or salary? 

And another puzzler—if it be true that 
the wage earner who receives an increase 
cannot get to the grocery store before a 
price increase is posted on what he must 
buy, and, if the Federal Government 
continues to print additional millions or 
billions of dollars and puts them into 
circulation, when will ruinous inflation 
overtake us? 
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SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30, 1954 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, June 22, 
1954) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God, from whom all blessings flow: 
Draw very near unto us, we beseech 
Thee, in this moment of supplication. 
As we stretch lame hands of prayer to 
Thee, grant us the benediction of Thy 
peace. Look with Thy healing mercy 
upon this fear-haunted world, where so 
many flowers of hope have faded, so 
many lamps of faith are flickering low, 
where so much joy has turned to dust. 
As we look away from our paltry and 
passing concerns to the vast arch of Thy 
spangled heavens, may we know that no 
momentary eclipse can hide for long the 
sun of Thy righteous love from whose in- 
finite effulgence there is poured upon us 
the light that is our life. Even as pil- 
grims of the night may we follow faith- 
fully the star of truth and justice to a 
future for all humanity glorified by the 
light which alone comes from Thee. We 
ask it in the dear Redeemer’s name. 
Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. KNoWLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
June 29, 1954, was dispensed with. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR 
TODAY 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mtr. President, be- 
fore I suggest the absence of a quorum, 
I should like to invite the minority 
leader’s attention to the procedure de- 
sired to be followed today. 

As the Members of the Senate know, 
following the morning hour we shall, 
under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, be operating under controlled 
time. I have been informed that this 
morning the House of Representatives 
acted on conference reports on the three 
appropriation bills which were filed in 
the House yesterday. So far as I know, 
there will be no controversy, certainly 
no major controversy, with respect to 
any of the conference reports. I believe 
I am correct in stating that the reports 
were signed by all the Senate conferees 
in each instance, or certainly at least 
all the conferees who were in the city. 
I assume the messages from the House 
will be received in the Senate probably 
by the time the Senate shall have com- 
pleted its quorum call. 

If it meets with the approval of the 
Senate, I have in mind requesting that 
the Senate take up the three conference 
reports, then proceed to the customary 
morning hour for the transaction of 
routine business, under the usual 2-min- 
ute limitation on speeches, and then, 
upon completion of the morning busi- 
ness, proceed to the debate on the tax 
bill, under controlled time. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I shall have no objection to the 
immediate consideration of the confer- 
ence reports, if I may have an under- 
standing with the distinguished major- 
ity leader that their consideration will 
be temporarily suspended, if a prolonged 
controversy over any of the reports de- 
velops. As the majority leader well 
knows, we may begin voting on the tax 
bill today. I am just as anxious as is 
the majority leader to expedite action on 
the conference reports on the appropri- 
ation bills. I think the Committee on 
Appropriations has done an extremely 
fine job on the appropriation bills this 
year, the best I have ever seen in the 
Senate. I think the majority leader's 
programing of the bills has resulted in 
dispatch and orderly procedure in which 
the Senate can take pride. 

If the majority leader will give me the 
assurance that action on the conference 
reports will be postponed in the event 
prolonged controversy develops, then I 
am agreeable to following the course 
which has been suggested. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I would not want 
any prolonged controversy to be en- 
gaged in ahead of action on the tax bill. 
I think I can give the Senator from 
Texas assurance that there will not be 
any lengthy debate on the conference 
reports. 

I wish to express my appreciation of 
the Senator’s remarks, and to pay trib- 
ute to the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BripcEs], and not only to the majority 
but to the minority members of the 
committee and the subcommittees, 
which did so much to expedite work on 
the appropriation bills, to the House of 
Representatives itself, which sent the 
bills over to the Senate this year in a 
very expeditious manner, and also to the 
entire Senate for its cooperation in help- 
ing to expedite action on the bills. The 
Congress is now in a situation which has 
happened only occasionally in the past 
quarter of a century; since it will have 
completed congressional action on all 
the major departmental appropriation 
bills prior to the expiration of the fiscal 
year at midnight tonight, and all the 
bills should be on the desk of the Presi- 
dent before that time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor from California may be assured of 
the continued cooperation of the mi- 
nority leader, and, with the understand- 
ing I have stated, the minority will be 
glad to have the conference reports taken 
up. The majority leader has set an ex- 
ample in the way of expediting appro- 
priation bills for which we can all be 
grateful. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Iagain wish to ex- 
press my appreciation to my friend, the 
minority leader, for the assistance he 
has rendered in helping to carry out the 


program. S 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that following the quorum call, it 
may be understood that the Senate will 
take up the conference reports on the 
appropriation bills, if they have at that 
time arrived from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to be followed by the cus- 
tomary morning hour for the transac- 
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tion of routine business, under the usual 
2-minute limitation on speeches, and 
thereafter, pursuant to the order en- 
tered, we shall be operating on divided 
and controlled time on the tax bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 
Aiken 


Fulbright Martin 


Anderson George Maybank 
Barrett Gillette McCarran 
Beall Goldwater McClellan 
Bennett Gore Millikin 
Bowring Green Monroney 
Bricker Hayden Morse 
Bridges Hendrickson Mundt 
Burke Hennings Murray 
Bush Hickenlooper Neely 
Butler, Md. Hill Pastore 
Butler, Nebr. Holland Payne 
Byrd Humphrey Potter 
Capehart Ives Purtell 
Carlson Jackson Robertson 
Case Jenner Russell 
Chavez Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Clements Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Cooper Johnston, S. C. Smathers 
Cordon Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Crippa Kennedy Smith, N. J. 
Daniel Kerr Sparkman 
Dirksen Kilgore Stennis 
Douglas Knowland Symington 
Duff Kuchel Thye 
Dworshak Langer Upton 
Eastland Lehman Watkins 
Ellender Lennon Welker 
Ervin Long Wiley 
Ferguson Magnuson Williams 
Planders Malone Young 
Frear Mansfield 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Mc- 
CarTHY] is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL in the chair). A quorum is 
present. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the House had dis- 
agreed to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 8571) to authorize 
the construction of naval vessels, and for 
other purposes; asked a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
ARENDS, Mr. Vinson, and Mr. DEVEREUX 
were appointed managers on the part of 
the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee on conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill 
(S. 2475) to authorize the President to 
use agricultural commodities to improve 
the foreign relations of the United 
States, and for other purposes. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 8067) making appropriations for 
the Departments of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, and the United States In- 
formation Agency, for the fiscal year 
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ending June 30, 1955, and for other pur- 
poses; that the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 25, 43, and 47 to the 
bill, and concurred therein, and that the 
House receded from its disagreement to 
the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 17, 40, and 49 to the bill, and 
concurred therein severally with an 
amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 9203) making appropriations for 
the legislative branch and the judiciary 
branch for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1955, and for other purposes; that the 
House receded from its disagreement to 
the amendments of the Senate numbered 
9, 11, 14, 15, 17, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 31, 32, 
36, 40, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, and 63 to the 
bill, and concurred therein, and that the 
House receded from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 
22 to the bill, and concurred therein 
with an amendment, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 9447) making appropriations for 
the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related in- 
dependent agencies, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1955, and for other pur- 
poses; and that the House receded from 
its disagreement to the amendments of 
the Senate numbered 18 and 30 to the 
bill, and concurred therein, each with an 
amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to each of the following bills 
of the House: 

H. R. 2636. An act for the relief of George 
Japhet; and 

H. R. 5436. An act for the relief of David 


Hanan, 
— — 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS—CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I submit 
a report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 9447) making ap- 
propriations for the Departments of 
Labor, and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and related independent agencies, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, 
and for other purposes. I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of June 30, 1954, pp. 9328-9330, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the conference report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I have pre- 
pared a statement giving a complete and 
detailed explanation of what the con- 
ferees did relative to the Senate amend- 
ments If it is desired that it be read, 
I shall be glad to read it. If not I shall 
ask to have it printed in the Recorp. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not desire to have the state- 
ment read, but I should like to ask a 
question. Was the conference report 
signed by all the conferees on the part of 
the Senate? 

Mr. THYE. Yes. The conference re- 
port was signed by all the conferees, both 
Senate and House. No conferee re- 
frained from signing the report. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my report on the conference 
committee’s action be printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


H. R. 9447, making appropriations for the 
Departments of Labor, and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, and for related inde- 
pendent agencies, carried a total of $1,983,- 
182,761 as it passed the Senate, which was 
$12,804,000 over the House allowances, and 
$17,897,500 over the 1955 budget estimates. 

The conference agreement provides a total 
of $1,975,198,261, a decrease of $7,984,500 
under the Senate allowances, but $4,819,500 
over the House allowances, and $9,913,000 
over the budget estimates. 

During the consideration of the bill on 
the Senate floor, there were added five in- 
creases, as follows: 

1, One hundred thousand dollars for the 
Bureau of Labor Standards, for the migra- 
tory labor problem, offered by Senator Coop- 
ER of Kentucky and joined by Senator LEH- 
MAN Of New York. 

2. One hundred and ten thousand dollars 
for salaries and expenses for the Bureau of 
Employment Security, offered by Senator 
HAYDEN, of Arizona. 

3. One hundred and thirty-three thousand 
dollars for the Wage and Hour Division, of- 
fered by Senator Payne, of Maine. 

4. One hundred thousand dollars for the 
Food and Drug Administration, offered by 
Senator NEELY, of West Virginia, for himself 
and Senator SMATHERS, of Florida. 

5. Two hundred and seventy thousand dol- 
lars for engineering, sanitation, and indus- 
trial hygience, of the Public Health Service, 
offered by Senator Bricker of Ohio. 

Sometimes proponents of amendments ac- 
cepted on behalf of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations to take to conference wonder 
if the committee isn’t agreeing to the amend- 
ment merely to expedite floor action, with 
intention to recede quickly in conference 
from the Senate amendment. I would like 
to point out here that on the five amend- 
ments agreed to on the Senate floor, the 
committee of conference took the following 
action: 

Allowed $50,000 of the $100,000 Cooper 
amendment for migratory labor problems. 

Allowed $55,000 of the $110,000 Hayden 
amendment for the Bureau of Employment 
Security. 

Allowed $66,500 of the $133,000 Payne 
amendment for the Wage and Hour Division. 

Allowed the full $270,000 Bricker amend- 
ment for engineering, sanitation, and indus- 
trial hygiene, Public Health Service, 
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Allowed nothing of the $100,000 Neely 
amendment for the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration. Here the managers on the part of 
the House were adamant and just absolutely 
refused to accede to any part of the Senate 
increase. 

So of the $713,000 accepted by the commit- 
tee during floor consideration we were able 
to retain $441,500 in conference, or better 
than 60 percent of such increases. 

Of particular interest to a number of Sen- 
ators was Senate Amendment No. 15, offered 
by the distinguished chairman of our com- 
mittee, Senator BRIDGES. The purpose of his 
amendment was to suspend for 1 year the 3 
percent absorption provision added by Pub- 
lic Law 248, 83d Congress. But as drawn the 
amendment inadvertently made more liberal 
provision than the original act, Public Law 
874. And so after much discussion the Sen- 
ate conferees receded, with the understand- 
ing though that the House conferees would 
have a full discussion with members of the 
House Committee on Education and Labor, 
and that they would entertain a similar 
amendment to suspend for 1 year the 3 per- 
cent absorption provision, but with no more 
liberal benefits than obtained under Public 
Law 874, which required that to qualify for 
any benefits, a school district must have 3 
percent of the average daily attendance in 
federally affected children. 

The Senate conferees as a result of the 
action taken on amendment No. 15 also re- 
ceded on Amendment No. 14, by which was 
added in the Senate $3,500,000 for the appro- 
priation for payments to school districts as 
authorized by Public Law 874, as amended by 
Public Law 248. The action to be taken 
later on the 3 percent absorption provision 
will necessitate, of course, a supplemental 
appropriation, and we will have for con- 
sideration then an estimate to pay in full all 
benefits accruing to the local educational 
agencies under the law. 

The Senate had increased the funds for the 
sundry items in the National Institutes of 
Health, amendments 22 to 28, by a total of 
$7,750,000. The conference agreement allows 
one-half of the Senate increase, $3,875,000, 
distributed as follows: 

To the National Cancer Institute, $500,000; 

To the mental health activities, $687,500; 

To the National Heart Institute, $500,000; 

To the dental health activities, $250,000, 
all of the Senate increase; 

To arthritis and metabolic disease activi- 
ties, $1 million; 

To microbiology activities, $250,000; and 

To neurology and blindness activities, 
$687,500. 

The Senate conferees hoped to retain the 
full Senate increases, of course, but some 
compromise was necessary, and with some 
reluctance perhaps the House conferees al- 
lowed one-half of the Senate increases. I 
might add however that the amounts agreed 
to in conference for the National Institutes 
of Health are $10,140,000 over the budget 
estimates, and $10,115,000 over the 1954 ap- 
propriations. 

While not a subject to conference, I must 
remark on the many requests presented to 
our committee for funds for Grants for the 
Construction of Research Facilities. Our re- 
port to the Senate, Report No. 1623, made 
brief mention of this, as follows: 

“The committee urges the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare to investigate this 
problem to determine the public policy. If 
such a program is adopted it is the view of 
this committee that it should be put on a 
matching basis and the grants be authorized 
according to formula.” 

On my own behalf I shall expect the com- 
mittee staff assigned to this appropriations 
bill to assist in the preparation of data and 
the survey of the whole problem in an effort 
to bring the question before the Senate for 
a definite conclusion as to whether public 
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moneys should be granted to our colleges 
and hospitals and other nonprofit institu- 
tions to add to the total research facilities 
in the fight against disease. I hope our 
study and investigations will offer sufficient 
evidence to permit us to reach an affirmative 
conclusion. I personally think that such 
an expenditure of Federal funds would inure 
greatly to the public benefit. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
action on certain amendments of the 
Senate to House bill 9447, which was 
read as follows: 

In THE HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, U. S., 
June 30, 1954. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate No. 18 to the bill (H. R. 9447) en- 
titled “An act making appropriations for 
the Departments of Labor, Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, and related independent 
agencies, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1955, and for other purposes,” and concur 
therein with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the matter proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: “of which not less than $4,- 
500,000 shall be available only for grants to 
States, to be matched by an equal amount 
of State and local funds expended for the 
same purpose, for direct expenses of pre- 
vention and case-finding projects including 
salaries, fees, and travel of personnel di- 
rectly engaged in prevention and case-find- 
ing and the necessary equipment and sup- 
plies used directly in prevention and case- 
finding operations, but excluding the pur- 
chase of care in hospitals and sanatoria.” 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate No. 
30, and concur therein with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed 
by said amendment insert “Construction, 
maximum security building: For the prep- 
aration of tentative drawings for a maxi- 
mum security building at St. Elizabeths 
Hospital, $110,000: Provided, That with re- 
spect to construction of new facilities here- 
after authorized, and expenditures for 
major repairs of buildings and grounds, the 
per diem rate calculated for the District of 
Columbia pursuant to section 2 of the act 
of August 4, 1947 (24 U. S. C. 168a), shall 
include a proportionate share of repairs 
and of the annual increment of the depre- 
ciated total cost of such construction, such 
depreciation to be based on the estimated 
life thereof, not exceeding 40 years, begin- 
ning with the fiscal year following comple- 
tion of construction, and such proportionate 
share shall be deposited in the Treasury to 
the credit of miscellaneous receipts.” 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House to the amendments 
of the Senate numbered 18 and 30. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Minnesota. 

The motion was agreed to. 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, 
AND COMMERCE, AND UNITED 
STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 
APPROPRIATIONS — CONFERENCE 
REPORT * 
Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I sub- 

mit a report of the committee of confer- 

ence on the disagreeing votes of the 2 

Houses on the amendments of the Sen- 
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ate to the bill (H. R. 8067) making ap- 
propriations for the Departments of 
State, Justice, and Commerce, and the 
United States Information Agency for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, and 
for other purposes. I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of 
the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of June 30, 1954, pp. 9331-9332, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the conference report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to ask the Senator 
from New Hampshire a question. Did 
all the conferees on the part of the Sen- 
ate sign the report? 

Mr. BRIDGES. In answer to the 
question of the disinguished minority 
leader, let me say that all the Senate 
conferees except one signed the report. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am in- 
formed as to the situation with respect 
to that particular Senator, and I have no 
objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its action 
on certain amendments of the Senate to 
Fiske bill 8067, which was read as fol- 

ows: 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. S., 
June 30, 1954. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 25, 43, and 47 to the bill 
(H. R. 8067) making appropriations for the 
Departments of State, Justice, and Com- 
merce, and the United States Information 
Agency, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1955, and for other purposes, and concur 
therein. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 1, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment, as follows: In lieu of the matter pro- 
posed by said amendment insert “$62,500,000, 
and in addition $200,000 to be derived by 
transfer from the unobligated balance of the 
1954 appropriation, ‘Government in Occu- 
pied Areas.“ 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 17, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the matter pro- 
posed by said amendment insert “Provided, 
That so long as the position is held by the 
present incumbent the compensation of the 
Deputy Commissioner, Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service, shall be $15,000 per 
annum.” 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 40, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the matter pro- 
posed by said amendment insert “Provided, 
That no part of this appropriation shall be 
allocated for expenditures in a particular 
country except with the approval of the 
President and a report to the Appropriations 
Committees of the House and Senate.” 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
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bered 49, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the sum named 
in said amendment insert ‘$200,000.” 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House to the amendments 
of the Senate numbered 1, 17, 40, and 49. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. BRIDGES]. 

The motion was agreed to. 


LEGISLATIVE - JUDICIARY APPRO- 
PRIATIONS — CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 9203) making 
appropriations for the legislative branch 
and the judiciary branch for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1955, and for other 
purposes. I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
report will be read for the information 
of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of June 30, 1954, pp. 9326-9327, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD). 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Did all the 
conferees on the part of the Senate sign 
the report? 

Mr. BRIDGES. All except one mem- 
ber, who was out of town. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, may I ask 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations if action on 
this conference report will complete 
action on the regular appropriation bills 
for fiscal 1955? 

Mr. BRIDGES. When action is taken 
on this bill it will complete action on all 
the regular appropriation bills for fiscal 
1955. The only appropriation bills re- 
maining to be acted on will be the sup- 
plemental appropriation bill, which prob- 
ably will come up for action toward the 
latter part of the session, and the for- 
eign-aid appropriation bill, the authori- 
zation act which has not been passed by 
Congress as yet. However, all the regu- 
lar appropriation bills will have been 
acted on. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I asked the 
question because I wished to direct at- 
tention to the fact that action on all the 
regular appropriation bills for fiscal 1955 
has been completed on this closing day 
of the fiscal year 1954. In the 18 years 
I have been in Congress, in the Senate 
and in the House, this is one of the few 
times that has happened—the second 
time, I believe—in the last decade. 

I call attention to that fact because 
both times when this result has been 
achieved the distinguished Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES] has been 
the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the Senate, and the dis- 
tinguished Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the Honorable JoHN TABER, 
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has been the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations of the House. The 
two times have been when the Repub- 
lican Party was in control of the House 
of Representatives and of the Senate. 

The other times, as I recall, was in 
1948, when similar prompt action was 
taken on appropriation bills for the fis- 
cal year 1949. That was in one of the 
years of the 80th Congress—the much 
maligned but underrated 80th Congress. 

The work of the distinguished Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES] and 
the work of the distinguished Member of 
the House of Representatives, the Honor- 
able JoHN TABER, should be noted on this 
occasion. It is a noteworthy achieve- 
ment that this year again, for the second 
time in many years, the fiscal housekeep- 
ing of the United States is in order, and 
Congress is not being called upon to pass 
continuing resolutions in order that Gov- 
ernment agencies may have operating 
funds for July or August or September. 
The two Committees on Appropriations 
and their staffs have done their work 
well and have completed their work on 
schedule. The fact should be noted in 
the Recorp, and I hope that some of the 
commentators and columnists, who have 
been talking about the schedule of Con- 
gress, will take note of that fact. 

And, Mr. President, in the presence of 
my colleague, the senior Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. MunptT], who pre- 
sided over the so-called McCarthy hear- 
ings, I should like to point out again 
that the work of Congress was not in- 
terrupted by the work of the Committee 
on Government Operations or by the 
work of the special investigating sub- 
committee of that committee, presided 
over by my colleague from South Da- 
kota. I take this occasion also to pay 
my respects to him for the way in which 
he presided at those hearings. There 
may have been times when, had it not 
been for his good nature and his ca- 
pacity for geniality and his capacity for 
saying a gentle word, when tempers were 
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inflamed, there might have been an in- 
terruption of the work of Congress, cer- 
tainly an interruption of the work of the 
committee. The investigating commit- 
tee kept on with its work and the other 
committees and the Congress, as a 
whole, kept on with theirs. 

So, while expressing my compliments 
to the able Senator from New Hamp- 
shire as chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, and to his associates, for 
keeping the work of Congress on sched- 
ule, I also want to compliment my col- 
league for his work in presiding over the 
Committee on Investigations. He did a 
good job. The intensive hearings of his 
committee did not interfere with the 
regular work of the Senate. 

However, I arose at this time prima- 
rily to speak of the work of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, because this 
is the closing day of the fiscal year, and 
I commend the committee, its chairman, 
its members, and its staff for having 
completed their work on time. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator from 
South Dakota will agree that so far as 
this side of the aisle is concerned there 
was no delay on the part of any Demo- 
crat on the Committee on Appropria- 
tions in having the committee do that 
excellent job. 

Mr. CASE. I am happy to have the 
Senator from Washington add that 
point. There has certainly been coop- 
eration from both sides of the aisle. 
The compliments I am extending apply 
to all members of the Committee on 
Appropriations who, under the leader- 
ship of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, have done such a fine job. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I will say to the 
Senator from South Dakota that it was 
only natural for the Democrats on the 
committee to give such fine cooperation, 
because most of the appropriations were 
for continuing the provisions of statutes 
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which the Democratic Congresses had 
enacted during the past 20 years. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Inasmuch as the sub- 
ject has been brought up, I should like to 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota for his remarks. I may 
say also that I wish personally to thank 
the various members of the Committee 
on Appropriations, both Republicans and 
Democrats, who very conscientiously and 
tirelessly worked on these bills, and did 
an excellent job. In particular, I wish to 
thank the chairmen of the various sub- 
committees who have worked so dili- 
gently on their respective appropriation 
measures. 

Secondly, I wish to thank the majority 
leader and the other Republican Mem- 
bers of the Senate, and the minority 
leader and all the Democratic Senators, 
for their cooperation in expediting the 
passage of the bills. 

This year the Eisenhower administra- 
tion presented the lowest budget request 
in years. The budget submitted was a 
good one, the result of months of careful 
study. But, despite this, the Congress 
was able to reduce this budget by over 
$1,500,000,000. This was an outstanding 
performance on the part of the Congress 
in general and the Appropriations Com- 
mittees in particular. And it was done, 
in my belief, without impairing a single 
essential function of government. 

Mr. President, at this time I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the REC- 
ORD a summary of the action on appro- 
priation bills. It is a table which shows 
that the budget estimates submitted were 
$44,208,559,415, and that the total appro- 
priations are $42,668,315,103. 

Congress has reduced the budget esti- 
mates by $1,540,244,312. I ask that the 
summary be printed in the Record at 
this point because it shows the remark- 
able work that has been done. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, so far 
as I know this is the second time in the 
last decade, and one of the few times in 
a quarter of a century, when the regular 
appropriation bills have been completed 
by the two Houses and sent to the Presi- 
dent before the expiration of the fiscal 
year. This fortunate result has been 
accomplished by teamwork. The Sena- 


tor from New Hampshire is proud to be 
chairman of the committee that has 
worked so conscientiously to make possi- 
ble this achievement. I pay tribute to 
members of the committee representing 
both political parties. 

There now remain only the supple- 
mental appropriation bill, which will 
come before the Senate toward the lat- 


esenting N 8 for deposit to the United States Treasury as an offset to the use of foreign currencies. Language has been included 


ter part of the session, and the foreign 
aid bill, which has not yet been author- 
ized by the Congress. Both bills yet to 
be acted upon are wholly outside the 
regular appropriation bills. 

I am hopeful that the authorization 
for the foreign aid bill will soon be 
passed, so that by the middle of the 
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month we will be able to start hearings 
on the appropriations bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the conference report? 

The Chair hears none. Without ob- 
jection, the report is agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing 
its action on certain amendments of the 
Senate to House bill 9203, which was 
read as follows: 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. S., 
June 30, 1954. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 9, 11, 14, 15, 17, 23, 24, 25, 
26, 27, 31, 32, 36, 40, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, and 
63 to the bill (H. R. 9203) making appro- 
priations for the legislative branch and the 
Judiciary branch for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1955, and for other purposes, and 
concur therein. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 22, and concur therein with an 
amendment, as follows: In lieu of the sum 
named in said amendment insert “$120,775.” 


Mr. BRIDGES. I move that the Sen- 
ate concur in the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 22. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I was not in the Chamber 
when the conference report on the legis- 
lative-judiciary appropriation bill was 
considered, although I had intended to 
be here, 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp, at the end of the 
consideration of the conference report, 
an editorial entitled “It Is the National 
Library,” published in the Washington 
Sunday Star of June 27, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Ir Is THE NATIONAL LIBRARY 

The Senate Appropriations Committee has 
voted to restore $785,388 of the $1,294,883 cut 
made in the Library of Congress allotment 
for fiscal 1955 by the House, and it certainly 
is to be hoped that both groups now will 
agree to granting the full amount needed in 
conference. Unless this is done many skilled 
and experienced employees of the Library 
must be dismissed; and the service of the 
Library both to the Congress and the coun- 
try at large diminished accordingly in quan- 
tity and quality alike. The Library has 
been on a starvation diet for many years, 
and it is little short of a miracle that its 
staff has been able to perform as creditably 
as it has. To add to the existing difficulties 
by insisting upon arbitrary and obviously 
unwise contractions and restrictions would 
be contrary to sound public policy. 

If the recent controversy over the Library’s 
status and function yields no other result 
than that of reaffirming its historic charac- 
ter as the Nation’s Library as well as the 
Congress’, it will not have been useless. The 
Library of Congress never from the start 
was “an arm of the Congress” exclusively. 
It always has been the property and the con- 
cern of the whole American people, and as 
such without question it should be main- 
tained adequately and operated efficiently at 
taxpayers’ expense. That policy has paid 
in the past and should pay in the future, 
It has brought the Library gifts valued at 
more than $20 million in recent years. As 
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far back as 1912 President William Howard 
Taft acknowledged a contribution from 
J. Pierpont Morgan in words which have spe- 
cial meaning today. “I note,” he wrote to 
the donor, “‘that you wish to present this 
collection (of the papers of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence) to the 
United States of America, to be placed in 
the National Library and administered 
therein by the Library authorities.” 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp, following action 
on the conference report on the Legisla- 
tive-Judiciary appropriation bill, a table 
showing the effect of the conference re- 
port on the Library of Congress. 


June 30 


The table indicates that the action 
taken by the committee of conference, 
as disclosed in the conference report, 
will result in the abolition of 65 positions 
in the Library, because according to an 
estimate which has been prepared by 
the Library, at my request, I may say, 
the total effective reduction is $281,756. 
I desire to have the Recorp show very 
clearly what has been happening, be- 
cause I do not believe the Senate or the 
people of the country as a whole wish 
substantially to curtail or injure the 
operations of the Library of Congress. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Library of Congress—Effect of conference report June 29, 1954 


Expenses Total Positions 
Appropria- | Conference | Increase or 
tons, 1964 | report | decreas | topean | cts | tt a 
Salaries and expenses, Library of Con- 1—$26, 500 
e A O T, yor Oz , 810, 272 | $4,717,636 | —$02,636 (208. 039 |}—$188, 071 “ 
Salaries and expenses, Copyright Office.| 1,100,000 | 1, 100, 000 3—19, 548 —19, 548 6 
Salaries and expenses, Legislative 
Reference Ser vice 901, 721 875, 000 —26, 721 7 
Salaries and expenses, distribution of 
catalog cards 8 


Increase of the Library of Congress, 


I Penalty-mail costs under Public Law 286, for which no provision has been made, 

2 Within-grade increases, required by law, for existing staff. 

3 Penalty-mail costs under Public Law 286, Which will be passed on to card subscribers and be reimbursed to the 
Treasury. 

‘ 8 of copies of quinquennial catalog, for the printing of which arrangements have been made with a 
private publisher with a consequent saving of $158,895, 


AGRICULTURAL TRADE DEVELOP- 
MENT AND ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1954—-CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I submit 
a report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the House 
to the bill (S. 2475) to authorize the 
President to use agricultural commodi- 
ties to improve the foreign relations of 
the United States, and for other pur- 
poses. I ask unanimous consent for its 
present consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of June 30, 1954, pp. 9335-9338, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the con- 
ferees of the House and Senate unani- 
mously agreed upon the provisions and 
the terminology of the bill as it was 
worked out in conference. I will explain 
the action of the conferees if it is so 
desired. If it is not, I ask unanimous 
consent to have an explanation of the 
action of the conferees printed in the 
Record at this point in my remarks. 


There being no objection, the explana- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


EXPLANATION OF ACTION OF CONFEREES ON 
S. 2475 


S. 2475 as it passed the Senate provided 
for the sale of surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties for foreign currencies, and for the use 
of the foreign currencies so acquired for the 
purposes set out in subsections (b), (c), (d), 
and (e) of section 550 of the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1951. The House amendment, 
which was in the nature of a substitute for 
the Senate bill, consisted of three titles. 
Title I revised and refined the provisions 
of the Senate bill. Title II added provisions 
for the transfer of up to $300 million worth 
of surplus commodities for famine and other 
foreign relief. Title III added (1) perma- 
nent provisions for the use of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities for domestic and for- 
eign relief and for barter for strategic mate- 
rials, (2) a limitation upon sales and trans- 
fers which might aid Iron-Curtain countries, 
and (3) a provision for the appropriate mark- 
ing of relief packages. Programs under titles 
I and II could be undertaken only until 
June 30, 1957. 

The conferees agreed upon a substitute for 
the House amendment which, while follow- 
ing generally the language of the House 
amendment, would— 

1. Require the President to take reason- 
able precaution that sales for foreign cur- 
rencies under title I would not unduly dis- 
rupt world prices; 

2. Provide for the sale and financing of 
exportation of such commodities by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation in accord- 
ance with regulations, rather than directions, 
of the President; 
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3. Provide for financing the exportation of 
privately owned commodities, even though 
Commodity Credit Corporation might be in 
a position to supply such commodities, upon 
condition that the private stocks then be re- 
plenished from the Corporation’s inventory; 

4. Reduce the amount authorized for sales 
for foreign currencies from 61 billion to $7 
million; 

5. Limit the purposes for which the for- 
eign currencies could be expended without 
regard to section 1415 of the Supplemental 
Appropriation Act, 1953 (which requires their 
appropriation), to the p enumerated 
in section 104, rather than to all of the pur- 
poses set forth in section 2; 

6. Make said section 1415 applicable to all 
foreign currencies used for grants under sub- 
sections (d) and (e) of section 104 and for 
payment of United States obligations involv- 
ing grants under subsection (f) of section 
104; 

7. Provide that in making grants under 
section 202 the President should avoid dis- 
placing or interfering with sales that might 
otherwise be made; 

8. Strike out section 203, which would have 
permitted the use of $100 million worth of 
surplus agricultural commodities without 
regard to the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Control Act of 1951; 

9. Enlarge section 301 to permit relief in 
domestic distress areas in the form of prod- 
ucts (such as cheddar cheese and nonfat dry- 
milk solids), as well as farm commodities, 
and give the Department of Agriculture the 
responsibility of supervising distribution of 
commodities under this section consistent 
with the supervision that it exercises under 
secton 32 of Public Law 320 of the 74th 
Congress; 

10. Perfect the amendment made by sec- 
tion 302 to section 416 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 and strike out State or Federal 
penal and corrective institutions as eligible 
recipients; 

11. Strike out section 303, which would 
have made State penal and corrective insti- 
tutions eligible recipients for commodities 
distributed with section 32 funds; 

12. Enlarge section 304 (sec. 303 of the 
conference substitute) to provide for barter 
for materials required in foreign assistance 
programs or offshore construction and to 
require procurement agencies to cooperate 
in disposing of surplus commodities by means 
of such barter; and 

13. Revise section 305 (sec. 304 of the 
conference substitute) to require the Presi- 
dent to exercise the authority contained in 
the act (A) to assist friendly nations to be 
independent of trade with Iron Curtain 
countries for food, raw material, and mar- 
kets, and (B) to assure that commodities 
sold or transferred under the act do not 
result in increased availability to unfriendly 
nations of those or like commodities, 

The conference committee also made sev- 
eral minor changes in language and amended 
the title of the bill to read: “An act to in- 
crease the consumption of United States 
agricultural commodities in foreign coun- 
tries, to improve the foreign relations of the 
United States, and for other purposes.” 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Vermont yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to say that the report is a 
unanimous one. All the conferees of 
both the Senate and the House signed 
the report. We feel that the bill is an 
improvement over the one which passed 
the Senate. It contains the two points 
of view, first, that, out of the abundance 
of the productivity of our farms we 
should make some of it available to min- 
ister to the want and sufferings of others. 

Cc—582 
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That point of view is subserved by title 
I of the bill. 

Second, that we should also recognize 
that with agriculture more seriously af- 
fected from the standpoint of diminished 
international trade than is true of any 
other segment of our economy, we are 
justified in doing all within our power 
to help to rebuild the markets for our 
agriculture abroad. That objective is 
subserved in title I of the bill. 

I think it is a completely nonpartisan 
and bipartisan measure providing for 
the intelligent use of our abundant agri- 
cultural resources and an intelligent 
plan to help those products of our agri- 
cultural economy which are unfor- 
tunately in a high-surplus situation. 

Mr. President, I congratulate the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Vermont upon 
his leadership in this matter, as also 
the senior Senator from Kansas, who, I 
believe, was the author of the Senate bill. 
I believe this bill marks a very real step 
forward in both of the fields which I have 
mentioned. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the mem- 
bers of the committee worked diligently 
and conscientiously to find the proper 
wording for the provisions of the bill. 

I move that the Senate agree to the 
conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Vermont that the Senate agree 
to the conference report. 

The motion was agreed to. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the order previously entered, morning 
business is now in order, under the ap- 
plication of the 2-minute rule. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 
CONTROL OF INCIPIENT OR EMERGENCY OUT- 

BREAKS OF INSECT PESTS OR PLANT DISEASES 

A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the act of April 6, 1937, as amend- 
ed, to include cooperation with the Govern- 
ments of Canada or Mexico or local Canadian 
or Mexican authorities for the control of 
incipient or emergency outbreaks of insect 
pests or plant diseases (with an accompany- 
ing paper); to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. = 
FIXING or FEES PAYABLE TO PATENT OFFICE 

A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to fix the fees payable to the Patent Office 
and for other purposes (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT ON OPERATION OF TRADE 
AGREEMENTS PROGRAM 

A letter from the Chairman, United States 
Tariff. Commission, transmitting, pursuant 
to Executive Order 10082, dated October 5, 
1949, a report by that Commission on the 
operation of the Trade Agreements Program 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 
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ARMED FORCES DAY—RESOLUTION 
OF ALLIED VETERANS COUNCIL 
OF MILWAUKEE COUNTY, WIS. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I received 
yesterday from Lester J. Dencker, presi- 
dent of the Allied Veterans Council of 
Milwaukee County, a resolution on the 
important issue of appropriate remem- 
brance of the sacrifices of America’s 
heroes through Memorial Day and ap- 
propriate recognition of United States 
epg needs through Armed Forces 

y. 

The Allied Veterans Council is con- 
cerned that there is overlapping between 
the May 15 and May 30 observances of 
these respective occasions. 

I believe that this resolution, to change 
the date of the latter observance, and 
similar expressions on this problem by 
other leading veterans’ organizations and 
groups of organizations deserve careful 
consideration. 

I present the resolution, and ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed at 
this point in the Recor, preceded by a 
listing of the dozen Milwaukee organiza- 
tions represented in the Allied Veterans 
Council, and that thereafter the resolu- 
tion be appropriately referred to the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary and ordered to be printed 
in the Recor together with the names of 
the organizations, as follows: 


ALLIED VETERANS COUNCIL OF MILWAUKEE 
COUNTY, MILWAUKEE, WIs.—RESOLUTION 
ON ARMED Forces DAY 
Whereas Memorial Day was established 

May 5, 1868, by Gen. John A. Logan, and has 

been observed since then, not only by the 

Armed Forces and veterans’ groups, but by 

all the people of this great Nation as a day 

on which we honor the memory of those 
members of the Armed Forces who made the 
supreme sacrifice in defense of their beloved 
country; and 

Whereas for the past several years, Armed 

Forces Day has been observed on May 15 to 

honor our great military and naval forces; 

and 

Whereas veterans’ groups as well as all the 
people desire to participate in this fine pro- 
gram, we find it impossible for veterans’ 
groups with their bands, drum corps, and 
uniformed marching groups to take part in 

2 big parades in 1 month, and also because 

1 observance detracts from the other: There- 

fore be it 
Resolved by the Allied Veterans Council of 

Milwaukee County, That the Department of 

National Defense be and is hereby requested 

to set a date other than in the month of 

May or June to observe Armed Forces Day. 

LESTER J. DENCKER, 
President. 

RICHARD D. CAREY, 
Chairman, Veterans Affairs. 


(Affiliated veteran organizations: Disabled 
War Veterans; Military Order of the Purple 
Heart; Navy Club of the United States of 
America; Jewish War Veterans of United 
States; China, Burma, India Veterans Asso- 
ciation; Grand Army of the Republic Active 
to the Last Survivor; United Spanish War 
‘Veterans; Army and Navy Union; Veterans of 
Foreign Wars; Marine Corps League; Catholic 
War Veterans; AMVETS—American Veterans 
of World War II.) 
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REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. CORDON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 

S. 2864. A bill to approve an amenda- 
tory repayment contract negotiated with the 
North Unit Irrigation District, to authorize 
construction of Haystack Reservoir on the 
Deschutes Federal reclamation project, and 
for other purposes; with an amendment 
(Rept. No, 1698). 


AMENDMENT OF ATOMIC ENERGY 
ACT OF 1946, AS AMENDED—RE- 
PORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
from the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, I report favorably an original 
bill to amend the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1946, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses, and I submit a report (No. 1699) 
thereon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SALTONSTALL in the chair). The report 
will be received, and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar. 

The bill (S. 3690) to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946, as amended, and for 
other purposes, reported by Mr. HICK- 
ENLOOPER from the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, was read twice by its 
title and placed on the calendar. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. AIKEN: 

8.3686. A bill to increase the borrowing 
power of Commodity Credit Corporation; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

By Mr. BRICKER (for himself, Mr. 
McCarran, Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, 
Mr. WELKER, and Mr. GOLDWATER) : 

S. 3687. A bill to provide the highest de- 
gree of safety in the protection of the public 
interest and in accordance with proven op- 
erational experience and tested reliability; 
and to promote adequate, economical, and ef- 
ficient air service by carriers, without un- 
just discriminations, undue preferences or 
advantages, or unfair or destructive competi- 
tive practices; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SYMINGTON: 

S. 3688. A bill for the relief of Helga Schart 
Coulson; and 

S. 3689. A bill for the relief of Gisela Nagel 
(nee Maireder); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HICKENLOOPER: 

S. 3690. A bill to amend the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses; placed on the calendar. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HICKENLOOPER 
when he reported the above bill from the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


INVESTIGATION OF CRITICAL RAW 
MATERIALS 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska submitted 
the following resolution (S. Res. 271), 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 

Resolved, That the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, or any duly au- 
thorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized 
and directed (1) to (continue) investigate 
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and study the accessibility of critical raw 
materials to the United States in time of war 
and for the expanding economy in time of 
peace; (2) to make a full and complete in- 
vestigation and study of new developments 
and discovery of materials including syn- 
thetics which may be used as substitutes and 
replacements of critical materials, and 
further to study the progress of research 
programs, pilot-plant operations, processing 
and beneficiating methods of critical ma- 
terials and minerals including fuels; (3) to 
make a full and complete investigation and 
study of the best means, methods, and de- 
vices to foster the greatest measure of self- 
sufficiency of critical materials that can be 
produced within the United States and the 
Western Hemisphere and to expand and de- 
velop the strategic minerals industry; (4) to 
make a full and complete investigation, and 
study the status of the stockpile program, 
its goals, methods, and amounts of acquisi- 
tion, storage, warehousing, and rotation pro- 
grams; (5) to make a full and complete in- 
vestigation and study the available fuel re- 
serves of the United States and the Govern- 
ment regulations affecting such resources and 
to formulate and recommend a national fuel 
policy to assure maximum availability to 
meet the needs of the peacetime economy and 
for the national security in time of war; and 
(6) to report to the Senate at the earliest 
possible date, not later than January 31, 
1955, the results of its investigation and 
study, together with its recommendations. 
Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized to employ 
upon a temporary basis such technical, cler- 
ical, and other assistants as it deems advis- 
able, and is authorized, with the consent of 
the head of the departments or agency con- 
cerned, to utilize the reimbursable services, 
information, facilities, and personnel of any 
of the departments or agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, or of qualified private organiza- 
tions and individuals. The expenses of the 
committee under this resolution, which shall 
not exceed $34,000, together with any un- 
expended balances remaining from the au- 
thority of Senate Resolution 143, agreed to 
July 20, 1953, shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee. 


REVISION OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
LAWS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself, Mr. 
MAYBANK, and Mr. Jackson) submitted 
an emendment intended to be proposed 
by them, jointly, to the bill (H. R. 8300) 
to revise the internal-revenue laws of 
the United States, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. KILGORE submitted amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him 
to House bill 8300, supra, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mt. HUMPHREY submitted amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him 
to House bill 8300, supra, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. McCARRAN submitted amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him 
to House bill 8300, supra, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. SPARKMAN submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to House bill 8300, supra, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. ROBERTSON submitted amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him 
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to House bill 8300, supra, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS submitted amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him 
to House bill 8300, supra, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS (for himself, Mr. GIL- 
LETTE and Mr. HUMPHREY) submitted 
an amendment intended to be proposed 
by them, jointly, to House bill 8300, su- 
pra, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

Mr. FERGUSON submitted amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him to 
House bill 8300, supra, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, Mr. 
Dovuctas, and Mr. GILLETTE) submitted 
amendments intended to be proposed by 
them, jointly, to House bill 8300, supra, 
which were ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 

Mr. DWORSHAK submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to House bill 8300, supra, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
House bill 8300, supra, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. GORE submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to House 
bill 8300, supra, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. MILLIKIN submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
House bill 8300, supra, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. CAPEHART submitted amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him to 
House bill 8300, supra, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. FLANDERS (for himself, Mr. 
KENNEDY, Mr. CORDON, Mr. SALTONSTALL, 
Mr. Payne, Mr. GREEN, Mr. SMITH of 
New Jersey, Mr. PURTELL, Mr. FERGUSON, 
Mr. BusH, Mr. Brinces, Mr. Case, Mr. 
Upton, and Mr. Kerr) submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
them, jointly, to House bill 8300, supra, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON PROPOSED 
LEGISLATION RELATING TO THE 
NATIONAL DEFENSE AND CERTAIN 
SECURITY MEASURES 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, on be- 
half of a subcommittee of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, I desire to give notice 
that public hearings have been sched- 
uled beginning Thursday, July 8, 1954, 
at 10 a. m., in room 424, Senate Office 
Building, on a series of bills relating to 
the national defense and certain security 
measures. The bills are as follows: 

S. 3427, to provide a machinery to 
liquidate Communist-controlled organ- 
izations which are in a position to affect 
adversely the national defense or 
security. 

S. 3428, to authorize the Federal Gov- 
ernment to guard strategic defense 
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facilities against individuals believed to 
be disposed to commit acts of sabotage, 
espionage, or other subversion. 

S. 3439, to amend section 794 of title 
18, United States Code, relating to 
espionage. 

S. 3459, to amend sections 2151, 2153, 
2154, 2155, and 2156 of title 18, United 
States Code, relating to sabotage. 

S. 3474, to amend title 18, United 
States Code, chapter 79, to add a new 
section, 1623, to extend the law relating 
to perjury to the willful giving of contra- 
dictory statements under oath. 

S. 3475, to require the registration of 
certain persons who have knowledge of 
or have received instruction or assign- 
ment in the espionage, counterespio- 
nage, or sabotage service or tactics of a 
foreign government or foreign political 
party, and for other purposes. 

Persons interested in appearing and 
testifying on any of these bills should 
communicate with the committee. The 
subcommittee consists of myself, chair- 
man, the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
HENDRICKSON], and the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON]. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Statement prepared by him with reference 
to outstanding forward step by the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin in contributing to the 
health of the people. 


RESOLUTION OF KIWANIS INTER- 
NATIONAL 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
been pleased to receive from O. E. Peter- 
son, secretary of Kiwanis International, 
a series of resolutions adopted by the re- 
cent convention in Miami, in which dele- 
gates representing over 3,800 Kiwanis 
Clubs and the membership of over a 
quarter of a million commented on nu- 
merous Federal, State, and local prob- 
lems. I believe that these resolution are 
a most welcome contribution to the 
thinking of the American people and 
their leaders. 

I ask unanimous consent that their 
text be printed in the body of the REC- 
orp at this point. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTIONS 1954 
1. THIS, KIWANIANS BELIEVE 

Kiwanis believes in the free man. 

The free man is a free citizen. 

He is free to think, to learn, to speak, to 
worship, to meet with other free men, to 
elect his representatives and to limit their 
power. He may be accused and tried only 
by the due and historic process of the law. 

The free man is responsible. 

As he prizes his own freedoms, he jealous- 
ly guards them for his fellow citizens. He 
studies the issues of his day and his com- 
munity. He decides them on merit. He ut- 
ters and votes these decisions. He is loyal 
to his country. He is loyal to the ideal of 
freedom for men in all countries. 

The free man is a gentleman. 
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He knows that democratic government 
operates by resolving controversies within 
the limits of law and mutual respect. He 
debates issues and not personalities. He 
respects the rights, customs, beliefs, and in- 
stitutions of other men—requiring only the 
same of them. 4 

The free man is a spiritual man. 

He ascribes all wisdom to the Creator and 
not to men. He believes he can earn his 
spiritual way only by service to others. He 
seeks blessings for all, and not credits for 
himself. 

He is the man we Kiwanians pledge our- 
selves to try to be. He is the man, who, one 
day, with God’s help, will set our world firm- 
ly upon its spiritual axis. 

He is the free man. 


2. THE UNITED NATIONS AND ATOMIC WEAPONS 

Whereas Kiwanis International believes 
that world peace and security can best be 
obtained by an association of nations acting 
in good faith in their relations with one an- 
other; and 

Whereas we reaffirm our faith in the prin- 
ciples upon which the United Nations was 
founded; and 

Whereas Kiwanis has previously called on 
the world to note the willingness of the 
United States and Canada to restrict the 
manufacture of armaments and to control 
atomic energy and weapons; and 

Whereas we deplore the refusal of the Rus- 
sian Government and its satellite nations 
to act on these and similar matters except on 
their own terms: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge continued un- 
diminished development of atomic power 
and other defensive measures until the So- 
viet Union has permitted open inspection 
and effective control of its atomic stockpile 
and production facilities, and has demon- 
strated by positive action its acceptance of 
the proposal of the President of the United 
States for peaceful control and utilization of 
atomic energy; and be it further 

Resolved, That in the conference scheduled 
for 1955 to review the United Nations 
Charter, efforts be made to find means to 
curb those nations who continually obstruct, 
by abuse of the veto, the endeavors of other 
member nations to bring about world peace. 


3. GOVERNMENTAL CONTROLS 


Our two nations have grown strong and 
prosperous and our peoples have enjoyed a 
matchless standard of living under free 
governments which have encouraged indi- 
vidual initiative and private capitalism. 

The necessities of all-out war required 
numerous Federal restrictions on our free- 
doms. Many of these controls have not been 
relinquished, and we have become increas- 
ingly lax in recognizing the dangers inherent 
in exchanging our freedoms for grants, sub- 
sidies and aids. 

Therefore, Kiwanis International, long 
time champion of free enterprise, again urges 
all citizens to protest and resist encroach- 
ments on individual liberties and to insist 
on surrender of Federal controls which 
properly belong to local, State, and pro- 
vincial governmental units. 

4. HIGHWAY SAFETY 

We believe that the appalling loss of life, 
the crippling injuries and financial disasters 
which are the direct and indirect result of 
traffic accidents can be substantially re- 
duced by the complete cooperation of all of 
our citizens from top level public officials 
down to the driver. Therefore be it 

Resolved, That every Kiwanis club should 
promote a program of highway safety, as 
follows: 

1. The president of each club to appoint 
a special committee on “Highway Safety.” 

2. Each Kiwanian to pledge that he will 
drive safely and with courtesy, and will 
encourage others to make a similar pledge. 
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3. Purnish car stickers showing that the 
driver has pledged that he will drive with 
safety and courtesy. 

4. Work for adoption of standard traffic 
laws and regulations throughout the United 
States and Canada. 

5. Strive for elimination of known danger 
spots and all improperly equipped and dan- 
gerous vehicles from our highways. 

6. Revocation or suspension of drivers’ 
licenses of those who are physically, mentally, 
or emotionally unable to operate motor ve- 
hicles in a safe manner, or who are con- 
victed of major violations. 

7. Stress and support proper drivers’ train- 
ing programs and encourage adoption of 
universal drivers’ training as a requirement 
for license. 

8. Teach, preach, and encourage highway 
safety in schools, churches, and homes. 

9. Rigid, prompt, and impartial enforce- 
ment of traffic laws. 


5. PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Public schools which produce literate 
youth for future citizenship are basic in a 
system of self-government. 

Our schools are under attack from various 
sources for the quality and nature of their 
instruction. 

Kiwanis is proud to number among its 
members thousands of devoted public school- 
men and other thousands who are members 
of school boards. 

However, it is necessary that there be a 
wider participation of Kiwanians in school 
affairs in order that our schools may be pro- 
tected and improved. 

Clubs should develop the community lead- 
ership to see that school plants are modern 
and adequate, and that teachers’ salaries are 
sufficient to attract and hold competent 
career men and women. 

A serious shortage of teachers now exists 
in many communities. Professionally 
trained instructors whose first love is teach- 
ing are being lost because salaries are too 
low to permit appropriate standards of 
living. 

Our clubs, therefore, should undertake the 
leadership in raising the prestige of the 
teaching profession in their communities in 
order to attract capable men and women. 
Every club is urged to hold an annual teach- 
ers’ recognition day, at which time due 
honor be paid to this important profession, 


6. JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AND VANDALISM 


The shocking rise in juvenile delinquency 
has become a national crime problem, cost- 
ing society a tremendous sum in the destruc- 
tion of property and bringing an appalling 
number of youth into detention. 

Work with boys and girls has always been 
the major activity of Kiwanis, and the mil- 
lions of dollars and millions of man-hours 
expended annually by Kiwanians in creating 
and directing wholesome youth activities 
have been of incalculable benefit in produc- 
ing good citizens. 

Nevertheless, the savage brutality spawned 
by the war, the tension of the times, the 
widespread disregard of law and order and 
the decline of home and parental authority 
make it imperative that Kiwanis clubs, Key 
clubs, Circle K clubs, and all other com- 
munity groups concerned with youth re. 
double their efforts to promote constructive 
youth activities that will counteract delin- 
quency and vandalism. 

Our clubs should also cooperate with the 
proper authorities in seeking to corect con- 
tributory causes such as broken homes, slum 
conditions, children abandoned while par- 
ents work, and those movies, newsstand pub- 
lications, and radio and television programs 
which stimulate immature minds to sex 
crimes, vandalism, and other violence, 


7. SUPPORT OF CHURCHES 


Whereas the first object of Kiwanis—to 
give primacy to the human and spiritual 
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rather than to the material values of life— 
recognizes that character and a firm belief 
in God are fundamental; and 

Whereas confusion and worldliness are 
corrupting the moral and spiritual thinking 
of our peoples; and 

Whereas mankind will save or destroy it- 
self according as men acknowledge and 
serve their Maker; 

Now, therefore, 
calis upon: 

1. Each Kiwanian to place service to God 
and his neighbor at the center of his life. 

2. Each club to promote actively the tra- 
ditional Kiwanis objective of supporting 
churches in their spiritual aims. 


8. RECOGNITION DAYS FOR WORTHY PUBLIC 
OFFICIALS 

Whereas to promote the highest possible 
respect for and efficiency in Government, it 
is essential that men and women of charac- 
ter and ability be elected to public office; 
and 

Whereas in all levels of government there 
are many such officials; and 

Whereas merely voting for and electing 
such men and women does not exhaust our 
responsibility as good citizens, but there is 
also a continuing duty to uphold such offl- 
cials in their efforts to provide good govern- 
ment and to commend them publicly as well 
as privately for their good works: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That clubs throughout Kiwanis 
international honor worthy public officials 
through appropriate Kiwanis-sponsored rec- 
ognition days. 

9. GET OUT THE VOTE 


Kiwanis has repeatedly declared that the 
preservation of our self-governing society 
requires the enlightened participation of ev- 
ery citizen in its public elections; and 

Whereas the ballot battalion of Kiwanas 
was signally successful in the recent elec- 
tions. 

Now, therefore, we urge each club to uti- 
lize its organization and experience with 
this plan in a “get out the vote” campaign 
for the coming elections. 


10. FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF KIWANIS 
INTERNATIONAL 


Forty years of service by Kiwanis Interna- 
tional to our two countries and to their 
thousands of communities will culminate in 
January 1955, the 40th anniversary of this 
organization. 

This outstanding occasion should be ob- 
served by Kiwanis International, our dis- 
tricts and clubs by appropriate tributes to 
its significant achievements. 

As one feature of our 40th anniversary, 
we pledge ourselves to work for the goals 
of 250,000 members and 4,000 Kiwanis clubs 
by the time of the 1955 convention. 


Kiwanis International 


FEDERAL HOUSING PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I am con- 
vinced that the whole Federal housing 
pregram constitutes the greatest invi- 
tation to malfeasance and moral turpi- 
tude perpetrated by the Federal Govern- 
ment in recent times, and the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Nonessen- 
tial Federal Expenditures has requested 
full investigation into all Housing and 
Home Finance Agency units with loan, 
insurance, and grant authority totaling 
$30 billion. 

The base practices by both Federal 
officials and private borrowers under the 
$3.4 billion section 608 program are 
known. But this is only 1 of 14 programs 
with insurance on housing loans totaling 
$26 billion under the Federal Housing 
Administration, and FHA is only 1 of 3 
big housing programs and numerous 
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smaller ones under the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. 

Albert M. Cole, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency Administrator, in re- 
sponse to committee inquiry, has admit- 
ted illegal and improper activities in the 
$1.5 billion slum-clearance program 
which, under acceleration provided in 
the pending new housing bill, may de- 
velop insidiously to spread an epidemic 
of scandal among local governments if it 
has not already done so. 

The Senate may find it hard to believe, 
but as incredulous as it may sound, the 
Public Housing Authority has advised 
the committee that it does not know 
the total of its loans and to date has 
been unable to calculate it. The facts 
are, however, that PHA may have $1.5 
billion in loans outstanding at any one 
time, and it may subsidize rents to the 
extent of $355 million a year, 

Realizing the possibilities of graft, 
fraud, corruption, and temptations to 
other immoralities inherent in these 
programs, the committee on April 20 
forecast the need for investigation of all 
these programs. Mr. Cole was asked to 
purge all of them on May 3, and again 
on June 14. 

Now, with continuing disclosure of 
venality, in a letter of June 25, he has 
advised the Committee that “all insur- 
ance programs of the Federal Housing 
Administration are under investigation,” 
and that “investigative procedures are 
set up to handle matters relating to slum 
clearance, public housing, and educa- 
tional institution housing loans.” 

It is high time that the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency should clean all 
the houses under its roof. 

With all that has been brought out 
about the 608 programs under FHA, 
Mr. Cole in his June 25 letter concedes 
that FHA has not been “vigilant in exer- 
cising its rights as a preferred stock- 
holder” to prevent the use of all sorts of 
devices for windfalls; that it has been 
“indifferent to disclosures of substance 
in financial reports;” and that “there 
may still remain among present em- 
ployees of FHA some who may have en- 
gaged in irregular practices.” 

William F. McKenna, the HHFA in- 
vestigator, has corroborated the com- 
mittee’s contention that the FHA inves- 
tigation would find itself led beyond the 
608 program and into all the others 
including the 213 co-op program and the 
programs under sections 203 and 207, 
which Mr. McKenna has mentioned. He 
might as well be prepared to get into 
the defense area and the military in- 
stallation programs under sections 803 
and 908 and all of the others. 

As to the other two agencies in HHFA 
big three—slum clearance and public 
housing—Mr. Cole has already admitted 
illegality and irregularity has been found 
in slum clearance, and there is no reason 
to think the situation is different in the 
Public Housing Administration, which 
does not even know the total of the loans 
it has made. 

Mr. Cole has contended that as Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Administrator he 
did not have authority commensurate 
with his responsibilities for all of the 
25 to 30 programs under him, and par- 
ticularly those under FHA and PHA 
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which have separate commissioners. I 
tried to provide him with this authority 
by amendment to the housing bill when 
it was before the Senate, but I was per- 
suaded to withdraw the amendment with 
the understanding that a reorganization 
plan to accomplish the same purpose 
was to be forthcoming before the end 
of the current session of Congress. I 
have not seen such a reorganization plan 
to date. I hope it will be before the 
Senate shortly. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the RECORD as a 
part of these remarks an abstract of a 
31-page letter from Mr. Albert M. Cole, 
dated June 23, 1954, in which he de- 
scribes practices in the slum-clearance 
program and illegality and impropriety 
he has found, and a letter from Mr. Cole, 
dated June 25, 1954, in which he says 
his investigation has been extended to 
all programs under FHA, and to all 
agencies under the Housing and Home 
Finance Administration including the 
Slum Clearance Division and the Public 
Housing Administration. 


There being no objection, the abstract 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the ReEcorp, as follows: 


Mr. Albert M. Cole, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency Administrator, has advised 
the Joint Committee on Reduction of Non- 
essential Federal Expenditures that illegal 
and improper activities have been found in 
the $1.5 billion Federal slum- clearance pro- 
gram. 

Two cases were cited in response to the 
committee's request for instances of collu- 
sion and other exploitation in the program 
known to date, and a statement as to the 
safeguards established to preclude collusion 
and exploitation. One of the cases was in 
Murfreesboro, Tenn., and the other was in 
Jersey City, N. J. 

In a letter to local public agencies pro- 
moting slum-clearance projects, dated May 
11, 1954, Mr. J. W. Follin, Director, Slum 
Clearance Division, HHFA, said, In a recent 
case, certain staff officers of a local public 
agency have been accused of accepting and 
giving kickbacks, of having conflicts of in- 
terest * * * and of engaging in other im- 
proprieties violative of contract provisions 
and perhaps of applicable statutory pro- 
visions.” 

Describing the Murfreesboro case, Mr. Cole 
said it involved an attorney, employed to 
run titles on property for the project, who 
acquired some of the property and conveyed 
his interest to the local recreation board 
whose chairman was also chairman of the 
slum-clearance agency. The recreation 
board was to sell the property to the slum- 
clearance agency for more than the attorney 
paid for it. Meanwhile, the attorney became 
assistant executive director of the slum- 
clearance agency, and his law firm was re- 
tained by the agency. After the case came 
to light, the slum-clearance agency bought 
the land at the price paid by the attorney, 
and the law firm contract was disapproved. 

In the Jersey City case, Mr. Cole said the 
local agency's executive director established 
an architectural firm which was given agency 
contracts and it was also retained by a 
private redeveloper who wanted some of the 
land. Mr. Cole said futher that the agency’s 
technical adviser had a planning contract 
with the agency and made payments to both 
the executive director and his architectural 
firm. In addition, according to Mr. Cole, the 
executive director received substantial pay- 
ments directly from the agency, presumably 
for accumulated leave. The executive direc- 
tor and the technical adviser have been dis- 
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missed, and the leave payments are under 
investigation. 

The slum-clearance program is the second 
of the big-three housing programs—Federal 
Housing Administration, Slum Clearance, and 
Public Housing Administration—under Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency in which 
irregularities have been disclosed. The pro- 
gram deals primarily with acquisition and 
sale of land for slum-clearance projects, 
with the Federal Government paying two- 
thirds of the loss. 

Through May 31, Mr. Cole reported, there 
were 166 projects approved for final planning 
or development. The program is scheduled 
for acceleration under the new housing bill 
now in conference committee. Costs of the 
166 projects were estimated at $687 million, 
with the Federal Government to put up $563 
million, or 82 percent—$346 million in loans 
and $217 million in grants. Local outlays 
were estimated at $124 million—$53 million 
in cash and $71 million in non-cash contri- 
butions. 

Mr. Cole’s disclosures were in response to a 
continuing inquiry by the Joint Committee 
on Reduction of Nonessential Federal Ex- 
penditures into housing programs which 
started with FHA more than a year ago. His 
answers to other committee questions are 
summarized as follows: 

1, The volume of loans to be insured by 
FHA for housing projects on land cleared un- 
der the slum clearance program “will increase 
materially.” 

2. It is possible for the Federal Govern- 
ment to stand more than two-thirds of the 
loss on projects under a given “local public 
agency” if the Federal payments do not ex- 
ceed two-thirds of the aggregate loss on all 
projects under the agency. 

3. Although provision is made in the law 
for loans to cover the costs of public build- 
ings and facilities in open project areas, no 
such loans have been made. 

4. The cost of parks, playgrounds and pub- 
lic buildings may be counted as part of the 
local contribution, and along with the cost of 
the land may be calculated into the gross 
project cost, and therefore into the loss on 
which the Federal grant is based. 

5. Prior to Mr. Cole’s administration, the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency approved 
the Columbus Circle Project in New York 
City with plans contemplating the sale of 
part of the land taken over for slum clear- 
ance to the Triborough Bridge and Tunnel 
Authority for construction of a coliseum. 
The cost of the land to be sold to the Tri- 
borough Bridge and Tunnel Authority was 
estimated at $6.8 million. The price to be 
paid by the Authority was $2.2 million, with 
some $300,000 to be spent by the Authority 
in clearing the land. The loss was to be 
calculated into the basis on which the Fed- 
eral grant was to be made. The design of 
the coliseum structure was altered locally 
and Mr. Cole said the “project is now under 
consideration to determine the rights of the 
Government.” 

6. Mr. Cole said that under the law capital 
grants are made to local agencies “to make 
land in project areas available for redevelop- 
ment at its fair value for uses specified in the 
redevelopment plan.” 

7. Mr. Cole said the Washington Square 
Southeast project in New York, where it was 
estimated locally that acquisition of the 
property would cost an average of $19.88 per 
square foot and that resale in present con- 
dition would average $9.47 per square foot or 
$12.47 per square foot if cleared, is under 
“review” by the Federal Division of Slum 
Clearance and Urban Redevelopment. 

8. Mr. Cole said under the slum clearance 
program private property may be taken from 
one private owner for disposition to another 
private owner for commercial or industrial 
use for profit, and cited the law as saying: 
“A slum area or a deteriorated or deteriorat- 
ing area which is predominantly residential 
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in character may be redeveloped for any uses 
determined to be appropriate, including com- 
mercial and industrial uses.” He cited fig- 
ures showing that, exclusive of streets, alleys, 
and other public rights-of-way, 29 percent 
of the area in 61 projects through April 30 
was to be used for commercial and industrial 
purposes, 43% percent for dwelling purposes, 
and 2744 percent for public and semi-public 
purposes, 

9. The Housing and Home Finance Agency 
has no policy with respect to whether the 
property is resold to local or outside 
interests. 

10. There have been some instances in 
which prices paid for land have been in- 
creased over the initial offering price to 
avoid litigation or condemnation. 

11. With respect to the autonomy of local 
public agencies, Mr. Cole said they are ex- 
pected to carry out their projects in accord- 
ance with requirements of State law as well 
as Federal law.” 

12. The Housing and Home Finance Agency 
has made model State enabling legislation 
available to State legislatures, model ordi- 
nances, resolutions, and forms available to 
local governments, and it has analyzed local 
zoning ordinances, housing codes, and build- 
ing regulations. 

13. Mr. Cole said the National Association 
of Housing and Redevelopment officials “has 
assisted us by conferring with us from time 
to time with respect to the program and by 
reviewing and commenting upon proposed 
procedures, policies, and forms.” 

14. Federal advance payments on aban- 
doned or invalidated projects as of May 31 
totaled a net loss of $763,829. 


HOUSING AND Home FINANCE AGENCY, 
Washington D. C., June 25, 1954. 
Hon. Harry F. BYRD, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR BYRD: I have your letter of 
June 15, 1954. 

Perhaps the answer will be clearer if we 
respond first to the last three paragraphs of 
your letter which pertain to the scope of the 
pending investigation. 

All insurance programs of the Federal 
Housing Administration are under investiga- 
tion. This includes programs under sec- 
tions 203, 207, 213, 608-610, 609, 611, 803, and 
908 in addition to section 608 and title I of 
the National Housing Act. 

For practical reasons, we will not under- 
take to obtain, by audits and field investiga- 
tions, an overall estimate of amounts mort- 
gaged out under the section 608 program, 
or even a complete listing of cases in which 
there has been mortgaging out. Audits and 
investigations should hardly be authorized to 
get that information only, entailing a sub- 
stantial expenditure with respect to each 
project, when that information is available 
to the Government by perusal of income-tax 
returns, involving perhaps only a few min- 
utes study of each return by one man. 

Accordingly, taking the indicated cases of 
mortgaging out, any reports or allegations of 
irregularities directed at specific projects, 
and other leads, plus a geographic sampling 
process, and after an elimination of several 
times as many unpromising cases by pre- 
liminary study, 300 section 608 projects, the 
commitments for which were issued prin- 
cipally in the latter part of the section 608 
program, have been selected for audit of FHA 
files. On the basis of these audits, fleld 
investigations are used to develop informa- 
tion not otherwise obtainable. 

We will, accordingly, shortly have 300 
audited 608 cases. During the course of the 
investigation, this number will be added to 
as indicated by further leads, evidences of 
additional outstanding cases of mortgaging 
out of which any agency or committee having 
access to income-tax returns may advise the 
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investigators, and the results of the ques- 
tionnaire which I discuss later, 

From the completed files, pilot cases are 
selected for referral to the Department of 
Justice. On the basis of these pilot cases, 
the Department of Justice will make the 
necessary decisions of whether a criminal or 
civil case is likely, and what additional in- 
formation, if any, may be necessary to make 
such a case. The fate of these pilot cases 
can be expected to influence what action 
should be taken with respect to other section 
608 cases, including those not audited. 

For various reasons, including a test of our 
sampling process, a questionnaire has been 
directed to all section 608 projects. A copy 
of that questionnaire is enclosed. Failures 
to reply satisfactorily to that questionnaire 
will, in the least, indicate a possible need for 
further investigation of the nonresponding 
corporation. The responses to the question- 
naire will also provide overall statistics as 
well as individual case data. 

Substantially the same program is in 
process with respect to section 207, section 
213, section 803, and section 908 operations 
of FHA, except that no questionnaires have 
yet been directed. In addition, more limited 
studies are in progress with respect to section 
608-10, section 609, and section 611. The 
investigation covers the use of section 203 
for multifamily rental housing projects, and, 
in a much more general way, the section 203 
program of FHA. 

The current special investigation is lim- 
ited to FHA operations. However, regular 
investigative procedures are set up to handle 
matters relating to slum clearance, public 
housing, and educational institution hous- 
ing programs, Any allegations or leads re- 
garding these programs would be promptly 
investigated and these programs are subject 
to continuing periodic audit, 

The other specific questions asked by your 
letter are hereinafter set forth with answers. 

“The report says 214 cases had been re- 
viewed through June 4. Does this mean that 
approximately 3 percent of the 7,068 loans 
insured under this program had been audited 
as of that date?” 

The 214 section 608 cases referred to in 
the interim report dated June 11, 1954, rep- 
resent those cases which had been audited 
up to June 4 and in which loans exceeded 
costs, and do represent approximately 3 per- 
cent of the total number (approximately 
7,068) of cases in which section 608 loans 
were made. These cases were selected from 
several times as many which were reviewed 
in a preliminary way. Other cases have 
been audited, but do not, at least without 
the benefit of field investigation, show mort- 
gaging out. 

“The report says FHA-insured mortgage 
loans in these 214 cases totaled $272,646,300, 
that the reported cost of the projects for 
which these loans were insured totaled $234,- 
486,277, and that the total windfall in these 
cases was $39,481,126. Does this mean that 
loans audited through June 4 represented 
less than 1 percent of the $3.4 billion in 
loans insured by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration under the 608 programs?” 

Loans audited through June 4 represented 
less than 1 percent of the $3.4 billion in 
loans insured by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration under the 608 programs. Ref- 
erence is made, however, to the answer to 
the preceding question. 

“The report says in all cases reviewed FHA 
issued the insurance commitments in 1952 
or earlier. For which projects covered by 
this report did the FHA make insurance com- 
mitments after March 1, 1950; have any 608 
commitments been made since 1952; are 
any eligible applications still pending?” 

The information necessary to answer this 
question is now being compiled by my staff 
and will be forwarded to you as soon as 
available, 
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“The report says devices were used for 
the distribution of windfalls, including not 
only the declaration of dividends out of 
mortgage proceeds, but also redemption of 
stock at inflated prices, exorbitant manage- 
ment fees, excessive payments to services 
to corporations owned by the sponsors, loans 
by the corporations to their principals to 
be paid when and if the principals de- 
cide * * * the making of leases for long- 
term use of land between sponsors and the 
principal stockholders as individuals * * * 
the use of multiple corporations, all with 
the same owners, with each taking its cut, 
etc. The law says ‘To be eligible for in- 
surance under this section a mortgage shall 
meet the following conditions: (1) the mort- 
gaged property shall be held by a mortgagor 
approved by the Commissioner. The Com- 
missioner may, in his discretion, require 
such mortgagor to be regulated or restricted 
as to rents or sales, charges, capital struc- 
ture, rate of return, and methods of opera- 
tion. The Commissioner may make such 
contracts with, and acquire for not to ex- 
ceed $100 stock or interest in any such mort- 
gagor, as the Commissioner may deem neces- 
sary to render effective such restrictions 
or regulation.’ I have raised this question 
generally before. It is still unanswered in 
your replies. With respect to the projects 
covered in this report, to what extent did the 
Federal Housing Administration exercise 
these rights as set forth in the law and in 
the charters?” 

FHA regulations and the charters of all 
608 mortgagor corporations, except in cases 
where loans were less than $200,000 and made 
prior to 1948, contain provisions governing 
the matters mentioned in this question. In 
addition, such regulations and provisions re- 
quire that the corporations furnish annual 
financial reports and make them subject to 
audit whenever FHA requires. However, our 
investigation to date has disclosed that, ex- 
cept for requiring rent increases to be ap- 
proved and financial reports to be made, FHA 
does not appear to have been generally vigi- 
lant in exercising the rights accorded FHA, 
as a preferred stockholder, under the act or 
the regulations and the charter provisions of 
the mortgagor corporations. In addition, 
FHA appears generally to have been indiffer- 
ent to the disclosures of substance in the 
financial reports received. 

“The report says your investigation al- 
ready has demonstrated beyond question 
that certain promoters were aided and guid- 
ed by former top FHA officials in the wind- 
fall practices. As I have suggested before, 
shouldn’t you now make public the names of 
these ‘former officials’; and shouldn't you 
make public also the identity of the pro- 
moters who engaged in these irregular 
practices? 

“Are there any remaining FHA employees 
who engaged in these or similar practices in 
this or other programs? 

“In this connection an answer is requested 
to my letter of May 12 with respect to FHA 
organizations, division responsibility, and 
personal authority.” 

With respect to this question, I wish to 
invite your attention to my letter to you of 
May 17, 1954, setting forth my statement of 
policy regarding the public disclosure of the 
facts developed and substantiated by our 
investigation. As there stated, the policy is 
to make such disclosure as quickly as possi- 
ble where such action will not prejudice the 
prosecution of culpable individuals or sub- 
ject the innocent to unfair innuendoes. The 
publication of the Interim Report dated June 
11, 1954, is, I believe, in keeping with this 
policy. In this connection, it is pointed out 
that undoubtedly there may still remain 
among the present employees of FHA some 
who may have engaged in irregular practices 
in administering the 608 or other programs, 
However, one phase of our investigation 
is concentrated on possible personnel com- 
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plicity in program irregularities and some 
further disciplinary actions are already in 
process. 

The material requested by your letters of 
May 12 and May 14 has now been secured 
and will be assembled and forwarded in a 
short time. 

Please feel free to call on me at any time. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT M. COLE, 
Administrator, 


REVISION OF UNITED NATIONS 


CHARTER 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I 
have the privilege of serving on a Sub- 
committee of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee which is studying proposals for 
revision of the United Nations Charter in 
anticipation of a Charter Review Confer- 
ence expected to be called after the 1955 
session of the United Nations General 
Assembly. 

I wish to direct attention to the out- 
standing contribution to this important 
task being made by the distinguished 
chairman of that subcommittee, the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY]. 

For the first time in the history of the 
Senate, he has undertaken to carry an is- 
sue of major importance to the foreign 
policy of the United States directly to the 
people of the country for extensive dis- 
cussion and deliberation. At his direc- 
tion the subcommittee has already held 
public hearings in Akron, Milwaukee, 
Greensboro, Louisville, and Des Moines. 
Invitations from the mayors of a large 
number of other cities have come to the 
subcommittee, many of which will un- 
doubtedly be accepted before we com- 
plete our assignment. 

The chairman has given freely of his 
time on weekends to make these hearings 
possible. He has sat through grueling 
day-long sessions taking testimony from 
as many as 50 witnesses in a single day. 
He has insisted that all points of view be 
heard. He has been gracious, courteous 
and impartial. 

He has stressed that the purpose of 
these hearings is not to conduct a popu- 
larity contest or a Gallup poll for or 
against any particular approach to the 
United Nations. The emphasis, in my 
opinion properly, has been placed on 
consideration of any and all ideas which 
might bear on the question of safeguard- 
ing this Nation in a world at peace. 

The response to these hearings has 
been remarkable. Valuable suggestions 
and new ideas have been obtained from 
people in the cities we have visited. The 
members of the subcommittee have 
learned much of great significance about 
America’s thinking on this vital question. 
Witnesses and audiences alike have been 
impressed by the chairmanship of the 
distinguished Senator from Wisconsin. 
His leadership in this work has served to 
illuminate and clarify the issues involved 
in world peace and international organ- 
ization. 

To illustrate the reaction of citizens to 
the chairman and the subcommittee, I 
have secured from the files a number of 
typical letters which people across the 
Nation have voluntarily submitted, 
The chairman does not know that I have 
taken this upon myself, but I feel sure he 
will pose no objection. 
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These letters are merely a sample of 
the many others in the subcommittee 
files. They come from Americans in all 
walks of life. They express warm sup- 
port for the idea of hearings on foreign 
policy in communities outside Washing- 
ton. And they uniformly commend the 
chairman for his able conduct of these 
hearings and of the entire study. 

I ask unanimous consent to have perti- 
nent extracts from these letters printed 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the extracts 
of letters were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Los ALTOS, CALIF., March 18, 1954. 
The work of your subcommittee has my 
most heartfelt support. Through its work 
I would hope that some degree of sanity 
could be restored to the discussion of the 
United States foreign policy. 
LAURENCE DAWSON, 


THE PORTLAND CLINIC, 
Portland, Oreg., March 29, 1954. 

I would like to commend you very highly 
for your initiative in holding subcommittee 
hearings on the United Nations Charter in 
areas outside Washington, D. C. There is, I 
am sure you have found, a great deal of 
grassroots support for the United Nations, 
and often this support is overshadowed by 
the recurring crises which seem to usurp 
the headline spaces of our newspapers. 

Rosert E. FISCHER, M. D. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., April 16, 1954. 

I want you to know how much I enjoyed 
the televised hearing of the pro and con 
of proposed changes in the U. N. before your 
subcommittee here in Milwaukee last Satur- 
day, April 10. You presided in able fashion 
and I thought that Senators GILLETTE, MANS- 
FIELD, and yourself did a fine job in question- 
ing the witnesses. Congress should do more 
of this—going to the grassroots on problems 
of this type, then in turn putting the hear- 
ings on television for the benefit of those 
who cannot attend in person. 

J. W. POWER, 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., April 17, 1954. 

The H-bomb can never bring the peace and 
security we desire for the world. Only nego- 
tiation will assure the freedom and inde- 
pendence we are seeking for all people every- 
where, 

May I commend you for the statesman- 
ship you demonstrated at the Milwaukee 
hearings last Saturday, as well as that of 
your colleagues. 

Mrs. WALTER E. RILLING, 


Tryon, N. C., May 3, 1954. 
Those of us interested to improve the 
United Nations through charter revision are 
grateful to you for your work in the com- 
mittee and wish to thank you for coming 
to North Carolina, May 15, 1954. 
Mrs. HERBERT L. CHASE. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., May 14, 1954. 

I was greatly impressed with that part of 
the hearings which I witnessed. After my 
own statement, I had to leave, having just 
come out of the hospital. By the reports, 
however, I am convinced that the occasion 
was beautifully handled and a real credit to 
you, as well as an unusual opportunity for 
Milwaukee citizens. 

Mrs. Ernest T. CLOUGH, 
President, League of Women Voters 
of Milwaukee, 


KENT, WASH., June 7, 1954. 
You and the members of your subcom- 
mittee are doing a most important, even vital 
job, in this matter of hearings and staff 
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studies on international organizations. I 
am sure that the time and effort you expend 
on the work will be repaid to our country 
many fold in the coming months and years. 
Emerson B, THATCHER. 


DETROIT, MICH., June 7, 1954. 
The subcommittee, of which you are chair- 
man, is performing a very laudable service 
in sounding out public opinion on U. N. 
Charter revision. I wish you success in this 

important work. 
LEONARD H. Gussow, 
Electrical Engineer. 


Unrrep Natrons, N. T., June 7, 1954. 
Many thanks for sending me the subcom- 
mittee publications on United Nations Char- 
ter revision. I am reading them now and 
find them interesting and useful, as I have all 
subcommittee publications on the subject. 

A. M. RosENTHAL, 
The New York Times, United Na- 
tions Bureau. 


— 


ATLANTIC CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
Wilson, N. C., May 11, 1954. 
We of North Carolina are very grateful to 
you for arranging to come to Greensboro to 
hold a public hearing on May 15. 
Mrs. Doris C. HOLSWORTH. 


SALISBURY, N. C., May 5, 1954. 

I would like to express my gratitude for the 
public hearings your subcommittee on U. N. 
Charter revision is holding throughout the 
Nation. I particularly appreciate the fact 
that your committee will be in Greensboro 
for a public hearing on May 15th. 

JoHN ERwin Ramsay, A. I. A. 


AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE, 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 23, 1954. 

On Saturday, April 10, I had the pleasure 
of attending the hearings of your subcom- 
mittee on the subject of charter revision at 
Milwaukee, Wis. I want to compliment you 
on the extremely fair way in which you han- 
dled the hearings, considering the provoca- 
tion under which you operated. 

Bos REPAS. 
CoMMITTEE ON CONGRES- 
SIONAL REPRESENTATION, 
Houston, Tez., May 29, 1954. 

I have copies of your staff studies Nos. 1 
and 2 and want to thank you in advance for 
sending new studies as they become avail- 
able. They are very fair and factual and 
should make a real contribution to the great 
work that the subcommittee is doing. 

ROLLAND BRADLEY. 


Oak RIDGE, TENN., June 1, 1954. 
We wish to compliment the Senate For- 
eign Affairs Committee for its desire to obtain 
firsthand the viewpoint of the American 
people on this important issue, and we hope 
that you will be able to schedule a hearing 
in Oak Ridge. 
Jonn W. MICHEL, 


Des Mornes, Iowa, June 20, 1954. 
We were proud of the Senate of the United 
States in yesterday's hearing. A forward, 
constructive, uplifting achievement. Con- 
gratulations. 
RICHARD MCNAMARA, the SWANSONS, 
and the O'BRIENS, 


— - 


Des Mornes, Iowa, June 28, 1954. 
I, too, thought the hearing on June 19 was 
worthwhile, and I am both happy and proud 
to have had the opportunity of playing a 
small part in the hospitality extended to you 

and the members of your committee. 
JOE VAN DRESER, 
Mayor. 
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Des Morxxs, Iowa, June 19, 1954. 
Thank you for your share in today’s hear- 
ing. It was such a good way for us to see 
Senators in action and to understand how 
varied are opinions about the United Nations, 
Mrs. Maup OLNEY. 


- 


THE LATE SENATOR HUNT, OF 
WYOMING 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the body of the Recor a very fine article 
about our late friend, Senator Lester C. 
Hunt, written by Hon. Tracy S. Me- 
Craken, which appeared in his column 
in the Wyoming Eagle, of Cheyenne, 
Wyo., on June 25, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ABOUT PEOPLE AND THINGS 
(By Tracy S. McCraken) 
LESTER C. HUNT 

While editorially and in another column 
the Wyoming Eagle has already paid tribute 
to Senator Lester C. Hunt, so close and 
good a friend of ours was he that we would 
consider ourselves as having been unworthy 
of his friendship were we not today to use 
this, our personal column, for the same pur- 


When the press associations asked us for 
a statement concerning the Senator we pref- 
aced it by stating he was not only a great 
Senator and Governor, he was a great per- 
son. For the purposes of this column we're 
going to change it to read “* * * he was a 
great guy.” For in its evolution the word 
guy instead of any longer being one pri- 
marily of slangish connotation now is gen- 
erally used to imply fondness and affection. 
So it is that in our book he was a great 
guy. 

If ever we've seen a natural politician it 
was he. And let us parenthetically add we're 
among those who believe that politics is as 
noble a profession as it is a necessary one. 
Like in any other field, in politics there are 
the good and there are the bad. Doc Hunt 
stood high among the good. 

It must be the Senator was just born a 
campaigner. He had everything it took to 
be the best in anybody’s league. Wyoming 
has never seen his superior, if, indeed, his 
equal. We've watched him for years and 
it always seemed so easy for him. We're 
sure it was. It was, because he just plain 
liked people. He was gregariousness at its 
best and finest. So, liking people, he liked 
to be with them. And he was with them 
every moment he could be, once Congress 
had adjourned and he could get back to 
Wyoming. Thus, if we may indulge in a 
bit of paraphrasing, his fences were never 
down. 

It is said of the Senator that the morning 
after election he would start campaigning for 
the next. We never agreed with that. Both 
times he was elected Governor and the one 
time he was elected Senator we were with 
him on election night. By midevening it 
was usually known his election was assured. 
It was the moment his election was assured, 
not next morning, he started campaigning 
for the next time. Politics was his life’s 
work, and not even momentarily did he ever 
shrink from his work. 

Yet, as with a businessman, it takes more 
than just affability and more, too, than even 
the wonderful personality, including that 
ever-present, gracious, and winning smile he 
possessed, to make an outstandingly success- 
ful politician. And he had what it takes 
in other respects, too. 

It takes diligence, long, long hours of it, 
not just in campaigning, as has been re- 
ferred to above, but in the discharge of his 
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official duties. There lived no more tireless 
worker, It takes boundless devotion to duty 
and to those for whom one works—in his 
case the people of his State and the people 
of the Nation. He had that devotion, in a 
measure which few have. 

It takes ability. On Monday of this week 
the Washington Post (Republican) said: 
“Lester C, Hunt was one of the most con- 
scientious and able men on Capitol Hill.” 
The Post went on to tell of his “most con- 
epicuous work” as a member of the Armed 
Services Committee. Which was no surprise 
to Wyoming. As a member of the legisla- 
ture, as secretary of state, as governor and 
as Senator, not even his political adver- 
saries questioned his ability and efficiency. 

Doc was as interesting a fellow as he was 
likable. He was great good company.. He 
was the kind who helped make any party. 
Not only did he lend much to conversation, 
but he was fun. In this connection, he 
never in his life tasted liquor. Yet, at a 
cocktail party he’d take a glass of tomato 
juice, hold it in his hand indefinitely and 
have a wonderful time. And at his own 
home, while of course his own liquid diet 
was confined to a soft drink, he served others 
what they wanted. It was typical of the 
man’s breadth and of his feeling that others 
have the full right he did to govern them- 
selves in this as in all matters. 

In the past decade few have attended more 
football and basketball games at the State 
university than he, He was a rabid Wyo- 
ming fan, joyous in the school’s victories 
and distressed in its defeats. This writer 
is in position to say that he is one of the 
big reasons why Wyoming athletics are now 
on such a high standard. And we know 
whereof we speak when we add that both 
academically from the point of view of its 
present great physical plant, the University 
of Wyoming is infinitely the better for his 
having been governor. 

Endlessly we could go on. But surely we 
must not fail to add that those of us who 
knew him best regarded as perhaps his crown- 
ing virtue his surpassing love for and devo- 
tion to hisfamily. Yet in so saying we would 
also be inexcusably remiss were we not also 
to say that certainly to no less an extent is 
Mrs. Hunt the possessor of the same beauti- 
ful qualities. A more attractive, gracious, 
thoughtful, intelligent, and lovely person 
never lived. And, as we learned anew this 
week, she’s a stoic through and through. 
High must be her place in the chosen ranks 
of God's noblewomen. 

Concludingly let us rerefer to our high 
appraisal of Senator Hunt, this that we may 
add that we deem it not at all incompatible 
with his unfortunate end. When one really 
understands the colossal, the tortuous, the 
staggering, the crushing burdens, both men- 
tal and physical, that came down upon 
him in avalanche proportions the past 
months one then understands how, bewil- 
dered and tormented of mind, he was over- 
whelmed with a craving for peace. And as 
sure as we're writing these words, just that 
sure are we that the good Lord, our all- 
understanding Lord, understands that too— 
and that He has now given to Les Hunt the 
peace that the fine life he lived so richly 
merits. 


APPOINTMENT OF GOV. LEN JOR- 
DAN, OF IDAHO, TO THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL JOINT COMMISSION 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, last 
week the junior Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jackson] and I issued state- 
ments criticizing the appointment of 
Gov. Len Jordan, of Idaho, to the In- 
ternational Joint Commission which 
handles legal problems involving the 
United States-Canadian border. We 
were especially shocked by the first 
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White House announcement which made 

it clear that Governor Jordan would 

serve as Chairman of the American sec- 
tion of the Commission at the same time 
he was serving as Governor of Idaho. 

On Saturday, Mr. James Hagerty, the 
White House press secretary, reversed 
the original announcement. Mr. Hag- 
erty stated that Governor Jordan will 
not serve on the Commission until his 
term as Governor has expired—in Jan- 
uary 1955. 

While I am pleased to see that the 
White House has now reversed its field 
and will not try to have a State gov- 
ernor simultaneously serve as a perma- 
nent Federal official, I am chagrined to 
learn that the important post of chair- 
man of the American section of the 
IJC is to remain vacant until next Jan- 
uary when Governor Jordan's term 
expires. 

This is a most unfortunate and un- 
usual situation. I hope that it is not 
an indication of a general pattern under 
which the White House will hold open 
Federal positions for all Republican 
governors who will not seek reelection 
this year or who may be defeated. 

The work of the International Joint 
Commission is extremely important to 
the people of New York State. They will 
regret to learn that their interests in 
the Niagara Falls, in the St. Lawrence 
River and seaway, and in the water level 
of the Great Lakes—will be inadequately 
represented in the crucial 6 months 
ahead. 

I believe that the President should re- 
consider his decision to appoint Gov- 
ernor Jordan to this position. I hope 
the job—a very important one from New 
cei viewpoint—will be immediately 

ed. 

Federal posts of high responsibility 
should not be used as political offerings 
to keep peace in the Republican fam- 
ily—in Idaho or elsewhere. 

I ask unanimous consent that three 
newspaper reports of the situation, which 
were published in the Watertown (N. Y.) 
Times on June 23, 24, and 25, 1954, be 
printed at this point in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Watertown (N. Y.) Times of 

June 23, 1954] 

JORDAN APPOINTMENT AS COMMISSION HEAD 
SCORED BY SENATOR—CONFLICT IN RESPON- 
SIBILITIES SEEN BY SENATOR IN NAMING 
GOVERNOR 

(By Alan S. Emory) 

WASHINGTON, June 23.—Senator Henry M. 
Jackson, Democrat, of Washington, today 
termed “highly improper” the White House 
appointment of Gov. Len B. Jordan, of Idaho, 
as Chairman of the United States Section of 
the International Joint Commission. 

The Senator said the appointment, an- 
nounced late last week, “set a dangerous 
precedent.” 

He said the White House decision to permit 
Governor Jordan to fill out the remainder of 
his term in Idaho while holding Federal of- 
fice created a “basic conflict” in responsi- 
bilities. 

“If he is holding a State position, he can- 
not act in the Federal interest and represent 
all 48 States,” he added. 

Senator Jackson noted that Washington 
State law banned State officials holding Fed- 
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eral jobs simultaneously, whether or not the 
officials drew pay from the United States 
post. He said he was not familiar with Idaho 
State law, but wondered whether it might 
not contain a similar prohibition. 

Governor Jordan will be sworn in next 
month. Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
recommended the salary be raised from $10,- 
600 to $13,500, and gave the opinion that it 
would be all right for Governor Jordan to 
keep his Idaho post until December 31, if he 
took no pay for the IJC chairmanship until 
next year. 

Executive Order 9, handed down in 1873, 
specifies that “Federal officers and employees 
are forbidden to accept or hold any office or 
employment, whether appointive or elective, 
under any State, Territorial, or county gov- 
ernment, or under the charter or ordinance 
of any municipal corporation.” 

A White House spokesman said the ap- 
pointment did not violate the order. He said 
Mr. Jordan would be “on a part-time basis, 
without pay, more or less as a consultant.” 
The spokesman gave as precedents service by 
State officials, including governors, as unpaid 
delegates to international meetings. He 
mentioned the activity of Gov. James F. 
Byrnes, of South Carolina, as a delegate to 
the United Nations. ‘ 

These, however, have been temporary ap- 
pointments. The IJC appointment is a per- 
manent one. 

Senator JACKSON said the Jordan appoint- 
ment was “inconsistent and highly improper. 
The test is not the compensation received, 
but the question of conflict of interest.” 

Earlier this year the Treasury Department 
denied appointment to Herman Grannis as 
collector of customs at the port of Buffalo 
on the basis of the 1873 Executive order. 
The Department said Mr. Grannis was an 
unpaid employee of the New York State Rac- 
ing Commission and therefore could not hold 
Federal office at the same time. 

Governor Jordan’s appointment was made 
last Thursday, and it resulted in another 
patronage defeat for New York State, which 
was trying to get the job for Charles Waters, 
Buffalo resident and an employee of the 
State public works department. 

The selection also ended the possibility of 
a Republican Senator primary fight in Idaho. 
Governor Jordan cannot succeed himself and 
had been considering a race against Senator 
Henry C. DworSHak. 

The post involves supervision of boundary 
waters between the United States and Can- 
ada and rulings on many legal questions. 
Among other matters, it has supervision over 
the St. Lawrence and Niagara Power projects 
and the remedial works construction at 
Niagara Falls. 

Governor Jordan succeeds A. O. Stanley, 
83-year-old Kentuckian, who resigned in 
February. 


[From the Watertown (N. Y.) Times of June 
24, 1954] 


LEHMAN Scores NAMING JORDAN—SENATOR 
ISSUES STATEMENT REGARDING SELECTION OF 
CoMMISSION HEAD—CALLS ON IDAHO Gov- 
ERNOR To ASSUME ONLY ONE Post—Says 
IF JORDAN Farts To Do THIS, PRESIDENT 
SHOULD RECONSIDER APPOINTMENT—JOINT 
COMMISSION DEALS WITH BOUNDARY PROB- 
LEMS 

(By Alan S. Emory) 

WASHINGTON, June 24.—Senator HERBERT 
H. LEHMAN today called on Gov. Len B. 
Jordan of Idaho to quit his State post or 
withdraw his name as chairman of the 
United States section of the International 
Joint Commission. 

If Governor Jordan fails to do this, Senator 
LEHMAN said, President Eisenhower should 
“reconsider” the appointment. 

The naming of Governor Jordan to the 
$13,500 post has created a minor storm in 
Congress. The White House says that the 
Idahoan will not receive any Federal pay 
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while holding both jobs. Mr. Jordan will be 
sworn in next month, according to present 
plans. 

The International Joint Commission has 
jurisdiction over all United States-Canadian 
boundary problems, including the St. Law- 
rence and Niagara developments. 

An Executive order of 1873 expressly for- 
bids a Federal officeholder from simul- 
taneously occupying any State office, whether 
elective or appointive. 

It is understood the State Department 
feels that, since the International Joint 
Commission was set up under the 1909 
boundary treaty with Canada, it is a matter 
of international agreement that would take 
precedence over any Federal or State law 
or Executive order. 

The post, however, is under the State De- 
partment, which is part of the executive 
branch of the Government and is a salaried 
Federal job included in the budget. 

Senator LEHMAN’s statement follows: 

“I was deeply disturbed by the announce- 
ment last week that President Eisenhower 
has appointed Gov. Len Jordan, of Idaho, to 
the Canadian-United States International 
Joint Commission. It seems to me that the 
President has established a most unfor- 
tunate precedent in appointing a State gov- 
ernor still in office to serve as the official 
representative of the Federal Government 
on this important international commission. 

“While I am well aware that Governor 
Jordan will receive no salary as a United 
States Commissioner until January 1955, 
when his term as governor expires, I do not 
believe this is the basic issue. The basic 
issue is the problem of one man undertaking 
to represent—at the same time—two separ- 
ate governmental entities in an activity in 
which both entities might have different, 
or even conflicting interests. 

“It is not at all unreasonable to assume 
that an occasion might arise when the in- 
terests of the State of Idaho and the inter- 
ests of the United States regarding matters 
within the jurisdiction of the Canadian- 
United States International Joint Commis- 
sion will be in direct conflict. It is my un- 
derstanding that the President's action is 
also in direct conflict with a standing Execu- 
tive order issued in 1873, which specifically 
prohibits a Federal officer from simul- 
taneously holding an office under a State 
government. 

“I would hope since this appointment is 
not subject to the confirmation of the Sen- 
ate, that the President would reconsider 
his appointment, or, in any event, that Gov- 
ernor Jordan might recognize the difficulties 
arising from this dangerous precedent and 
proceed to divest himself of one of his posi- 
tions.” 

The Jordan appointment apparently re- 
moved the Republican worry over a poten- 
tial senatorial primary fight in Idaho. Gov- 
ernor Jordan, who cannot succeeed himself, 
had considered running against Senator 
HENRY C. DworsHak. 

A spokesman for Senator HERMAN WELKER, 
Republican, Idaho, said nothing in Idaho 
State law would prevent the governor from 
retaining both positions at the same time. 

The I. J. C. post has been vacant since 
February 1, when former Senator A. O. Stan- 
ley, of Kentucky, a Democrat, resigned. 

The 1873 Executive order had been cited 
in reverse when the Treasury Department 
refused to name as collector of customs in 
Buffalo an unsalaried member of the New 
York State Harness Racing Commission. 

Two western New York GOP Congressmen, 
who had been worried over the I. J. C. selec- 
tion because of the Great Lakes water level 
issue now before the unit, declined com- 
ment. They were understood to feel that 
any criticism now might militate against 
them after Governor Jordan took office. 

Senator Irvine M. Ives was in Albany and 
not available for comment. 
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[From the Watertown (N. Y.) Times of June 
25, 1954] 

Jorpan Witt DELAY Assumine New Post— 
STAND on GOvERNOR’s IJC Post REVERSED— 
He WILL. Warr END or TERM 

(By Alan S. Emory) 

WASHINGTON, June 26.—The White House 
today reversed its position on the contro- 
versial International Joint Commission ap- 
pointment. 

Press Secretary James C. Hagerty said that 
Gov. Len B. Jordan of Idaho, named Chair- 
man of the United States section of the IIC 
last week, will not take office until after his 
term as Governor expires. 

When the White House announced the 
Jordan appointment, a spokesman said the 
Idaho Governor would serve without pay 
while retaining his State position. He was 
to be sworn in next month. 

The spokesman said that since he would 
not receive the $13,500 the job now calls for 
there would be no violation of an 1873 Ex- 
ecutive order barring United States officials 
from holding State posts. 

The appointment, and the reasoning be- 
hind the dual-job status, had been under fire 
from Democratic Senators HERBERT H. LEH- 
MAN of New York and Henry M. JACKSON of 
Washington. 

The IJC handles legal problems involving 
the United States-Canadian boundary, such 
as the Niagara and St. Lawrence develop- 
ments. 

Mr. Hagerty, explaining the switch in 
White House signals this morning, said Gov- 
ernor Jordan would come to Washington 
soon for a briefing on the appointment and 
the work entailed. 

He emphasized, though, that Mr. Jordan 
would not receive his Presidential commis- 
sion or take office until after December 31, 
when his term as Governor expired. 

He will not perform any Official acts as a 
member, and will not draw any pay, Mr. 

insisted. 

On Wednesday another White House 
spokesman had said Mr. Jordan could re- 
tain both his State and Federal jobs. 

Senators LEHMAN and Jackson claimed this 
would be improper and set a dangerous 
precedent, since Governor Jordan could not 
act in the Federal interest and represent all 
48 States. 

The IJC recently handled a case on the 
Kootenay River in British Columbia which 
caused flood damage to Idaho farmers. The 
Commission set up machinery for indem- 
nity payments to injured farmers in the 
State. The Commission chairmanship has 
gone unfilled since the February 1 resigna- 
tion of A. O. Stanley, a Kentucky Democrat, 


OVERTHROW OF THE COMMUNIST 
GOVERNMENT IN GUATEMALA 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, on 
the way to work this morning, over the 
radio in my car, I heard a radio news an- 
nouncer say that in Guatemala “the only 
losers appear to be the Communists.” 

This observation struck me with un- 
usual force because in the settlement of 
so many world crises in recent years it 
has been just the other way around, and 
the phrase has become quite shopworn 
“the Gommunists have made another 
gain.” 

We may know within the next 24 hours 
if indeed the anti-Communist patriots 
have won in Guatemala and have shat- 
tered once and for all the Communist 
beachhead in the Western Hemisphere. 

If this be true—if the people of Guate- 
mala have severed their unhealthy and 
menacing ties with the Soviet Communist 
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conspirators—we must in fairness admit 
a debt of gratitude to the leader of the 
revolt, Colonel Carlos Castillo Armas, 
In all candor, we must admit that the 
democratic nations of the Western Hem- 
isphere could not permit the continued 
existence of a Communist base in Latin 
America, so close to home. Colonel 
Armas has supplied the inspiration, the 
leadership, and the determination to rid 
his country of the Communists. It is 
hoped that he also is sincere and equally 
determined to carry forward the program 
of reform, in the democratic way, which 
he has promised to the people of Guate- 
mala. I feel that it is only logical, by 
reason of the historic ties between the 
people of Guatemala and the people of 
the United States, that we must en- 
courage and assist the democratic 
leaders of this sister republic in every 
practical way. 

Mr. President, while we applaud the 
people of Guatemala who have, it ap- 
pears, thrown off threatened Communist 
enslavement, we must at the same time 
guard against a resumption of the official 
lethargy with regard to our neighboring 
nations of this hemisphere, which has so 
long characterized our policy. 

We must not resume our all-consum- 
ing preoccupation with the problems of 
Asia and Europe, however important 
those problems may be, to the exclusion 
of Latin America. We must direct more 
of our attention, our energies, and our 
talents to the Western Hemisphere. As 
I have repeatedly stated, our Nation has 
too long neglected our opportunities, and 
our self-interest obligations, in Latin 
America. 

We must act, as well as talk, like good 
neighbors. Therefore, Mr. President, at 
the appropriate time I will offer an 
amendment to the foreign aid appro- 
priations bill, which will substantially 
increase funds intended for use in Latin 
America without measuring the total 
cost of the bill in order to prove that we 
can be good neighbors as well as talk 
like good neighbors. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I wonder if the 
Senator from Florida would not con- 
sider it helpful to offer the amendment 
while the bill is still before the commit- 
tee, so that the committee may consider 
the amendment. I think there is great 
merit in the general idea, although I 
should like to see the specific amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. I intend to offer 
the amendment today. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Then I did not 
understand the Senator. I think it 
would be helpful to the committee and 
the Senate if the committee had an 
opportunity to consider the amendment. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Sen- 
ator. That is what I intended to do, al- 
though I did not so state this morning. 
But I shall do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Florida now make any 
request? : 

Mr. SMATHERS. No. 
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REVISION OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
LAWS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
morning business having been concluded, 
the Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 8300) to revise the in- 
ternal revenue laws of the United States. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to offer, en bloc, 
certain related amendments in the 
nature of a substitute for the George 
ee eee which have been offered en 

oc. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I shall 

object unless I know what the amend- 
ments are. If they are a complete sub- 
stitute, the Senator from Colorado has a 
right to offer them. 
* Mr. MILLIKIN. They are amend- 
ments in the nature of a substitute for 
the amendments offered en bloc by the 
Senator from Georgia. I have offered 
my amendments in the nature of a sub- 
stitute en bloc because I would dislike to 
be put through the pain of offering them 
separately. Does the Senator from 
Georgia wish to know the nature of the 
amendments? 

Mr.GEORGE. Yes. It might be that 
I would have no objection. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The general purpose 
of my amendments to the amendments 
of the Senator from Georgia is to have 
the $100 exemption so calculated as to 
limit the benefits to those who, it is 
claimed, need them, and to prevent the 
benefits from going all the way up the 
line to those who, it is claimed, do not 
need to be benefited. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Colorado can- 
not be heard clearly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair respectfully requests the Senate 
to be in order. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The general purpose 
of the amendments in the nature of a 
substitute is to provide a $100 exemp- 
tion for those who, it is claimed, should 
have some benefits from the bill. The 
general formula would restrict the $100 
exemption to such persons, and prevent 
benefit accruing to those who, it is 
claimed, do not need additional benefits. 
That is one purpose. 

Another purpose is to cut in half the 
benefits which H. R. 8300 offers to divi- 
dend holders. Those two items are the 
subject matter of the amendments. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, so that I might make 
a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. As I understand 
the parliamentary situation, the Senator 
from Colorado does not need unanimous 
consent to offer his amendments in the 
nature of a substitute for the George 
amendments; but in view of the fact that 
unanimous consent had been granted to 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia 
to have his amendments considered en 


bloc, so to speak, so that the various 
sections would be considered as parts 
of one amendment, the Senator from 
Colorado is asking unanimous consent 
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that the several sections of his amend- 
ments may now be considered en bloc 
in the nature of a substitute for the 
George amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California is correct. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I would 
have no desire to object if the amend- 
ments of the Senator from Colorado are 
a complete substitute for the amend- 
ments which I have suggested. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. It is my understand- 
ing that they are a complete substitute. 

Mr. GEORGE. If they are a complete 
substitute, I think it would be in order 
to proceed as the Senator from Colorado 
has requested. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. They are a complete 
substitute. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not know that I 
quite understand the amendments, but 
I presume they will be read. s 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I hope to make th 
situation entirely clear later. 

Mr. GEORGE. May I ask the Senator 
from Colorado if it is suggested that 
the dividend exclusions be eliminated? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. It is proposed to cut 
them in half. 

Mr. GEORGE. The exclusions would 
be cut in half? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The 
would be cut in half. 

Mr.GEORGE. That is to $50, the $100 
would be cut in half? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. No; the $50 would 
remain as half of the ultimate $100. The 
$100 would be eliminated, and the ex- 
clusion would be confined to $50. 

Mr. GEORGE. To $50. Then it is 
proposed to give an increase in the per- 
sonal exemption of $100, but only to tax- 
payers? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. To taxpayers, and 
limited by the formula so that the ex- 
emption will not be reaching up the line 
to those who have higher incomes, rep- 
resenting a saving of $20 for small tax- 
payers, and benefiting the highest tax- 
payers $91. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I have 
no objection to the amendments being 
offered. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair asks the Senator from Colorado 
and the acting minority leader from 
whose time it is desired the time be 
taken, the time for debate being con- 
trolled. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. My desire is that I 
be permitted to place the amendments in 
the Recor at the present time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is asking to which side the time for 
discussion shall be charged, since the 
Senate is operating under controlled 


time. 
I think the time 


exclusions 


Mr. MILLIKIN. 
should be charged to those Senators who 
use the time. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, may I 
suggest that the time be charged equally 
to the time allotted to both sides? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is agreeable. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the time will be charged equal- 
ly to both sides. 

The Senator from Colorado has asked 
unanimous consent to offer amendments 
in the nature of a substitute for the 
amendments offered by the Senator from 
Georgia. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator from Col- 
orado whether or not the exemption 
would apply to taxpayers only, or would 
the increased exemption apply to de- 
pendents? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The exemption 
would apply to the taxpayers, and not 
to dependents. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, may I ask 
the Senator from Colorado to state the 
loss in revenue which would result from 
the amendment if it were enacted? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. For the fiscal year 
1955, the loss in revenue as a result of 
the enactment of the George amend- 
ment would be $657 million; for 1956 it 
would be $1,760,000,000; for 1957 it would 
be $1,575,000,000. Those figures take 
into consideration the full cost of the 
$100 additional exemption, with a deduc- 
tion of the savings effected by the elim- 
ination of beneficial treatment to divi- 
dend receivers. 

Under my proposed substitute the net 
loss in revenues for the fiscal year 1955 
would be $500 million; in 1956, $730 
million; and in 1957, $548 million. So it 
is apparent that there would be a very 
substantial difference in revenue losses. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, from the 
explanation it appears that the amend- 
ments offered by the Senator from Colo- 
rado are complicated. I would not be 
prepared to agree to a unanimous-con- 
sent request until I had time to exam- 
ine the amendments and their effect, and 
also to examine the effect on the par- 
liamentary situation. Therefore, I 
object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado will state it. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Would it be appro- 
priate to offer the amendments in sepa- 
rate parts? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is in 
order to offer amendments only to the 
amendments offered by the Senator from 
Georgia to the bill itself, or to the parts 
of the bill proposed to be stricken out 
by the George amendments. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I should 
like to have it clearly appear in the rec- 
ord that the amendments are not amend- 
ments of the Finance Committee. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I make that fact 


clear. 


Mr. BYRD. They were not discussed 
in the Finance Committee. If I may be 
pardoned for saying so, I cannot recall 
an occasion during my service when the 
chairman of the Finance Committee has 
offered an amendment of this conse- 
quence and magnitude without having it 
first considered by the Finance Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I did not intend to 
violate any rules or precedents, but it has 
not been very long since the amend- 
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ments were completed and typed. There 
has not been time to take them before 
the Finance Committee. I certainly did 
not intend to represent that the amend- 
ments were Finance Committee amend- 
ments, and I did not offer them as such. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, 
against whom is the time being charged? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands that the Senator 
from Colorado is offering the amend- 
ments. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Iam offering a series 
of amendments directed to parts of the 
George amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the first amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 9, in 
section 34, it is proposed to strike out 
subsection (a) and insert: 

(a) General rule: Effective with respect to 
taxable years after July 31, 1954, there shall 
be allowed to an individual, as a credit 
against the tax imposed by this subtitle for 
the taxable year, an amount equal to 5 per- 
cent of the dividends which are received 
from domestic corporations and are included 
in gross income. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Colo- 
rado. 

The Senator from Colorado is recog- 
nized. Under the unanimous-consent 
agreement, the Senator from Colorado 
is entitled to an hour, and the minority 
leader is entitled to an hour. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, my 
only purpose is to have the amendment 
read 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator speak from his 
place so we can hear him? We appre- 
ciate the private conversation between 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee and the Presiding Officer, but we 
also are interested in the subject, 

Mr. MILLIKIN. My colleagues shall 
hear everything I have to say. My pur- 
pose now is to get my amendments in 
the nature of a substitute for the George 
amendments before the Senate. It is not 
my purpose now to argue their merit; it 
is merely to get the amendments before 
the Senate. 

Therefore, I am offering to the amend- 
ments of the Senator from Georgia a 
series of amendments which affect the 
provisions of the amendments of the 
Senator from Georgia; each of my 
amendments is directed to a definite part 
of the George amendments. It is my 
understanding that I have a right to 
do so. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Colorado 
yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, Are the 
amendments the Senator from Colorado 
is offering to the George amendments 
committee amendments? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am not offering 
them on behalf of the committee. They 
are amendments that perfect the com- 
mittee print. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


question is on agreeing to the first 
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amendment of the Senator from Colo- 
rado. 

How much time does the Senator from 
Colorado yield to himself? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield myself prob- 
ably 10 or 15 minutes—sufficient to en- 
able us to go through the amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands that under the rules 
of the Senate, each amendment to the 
amendments of the Senator from 
Georgia must be offered and considered 
separately, since objection has been 
made to having the amendments offered 
and considered en bloc. 

The Chair assumes that the Senator 
from Colorado, as a part of his state- 
ment on the first amendment, will dis- 
cuss the other amendments; but, in view 
of the objection which has been made, 
the remaining amendments of the Sen- 
ator from Colorado to the amendments 
of the Senator from Georgia cannot be 
received and read by the clerk until the 
first amendment offered by the Senator 
from Colorado is acted upon. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Are the 
amendments to the amendments print- 
ed, or have they been pulled out of some- 
one’s pocket at the last moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed that the amendments 
of the Senator from Colorado to the 
amendments of the Senator from 
Georgia have been reduced to writing, 
but have not been printed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the 
chairman of the committee have copies 
of the amendments for us? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I shall try to dis- 
tribute them during the debate. I am 
merely offering one of the amendments 
to the amendment of the Senator from 
Georgia, in order to get the amendments 
before the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee have an amendment at the desk? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
pending an amendment offered by the 
Senator from Colorado to the amend- 
ments of the Senator from Georgia. 
The amendment to the amendments has 
been read by the clerk, and time has 
peca allotted to the Senator from Colo- 
rado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Under the 
unanimous-consent agreement the Sen- 
ator from Colorado controls 1 hour on 
the pending amendment to the amend- 
ments of the Senator from Georgia; does 
he not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, That is 
correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I further 
understand that the minority leader con- 
trols 1 hour on this question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Then I 
should like to observe to the distinguished 
chairman of the Finance Committee that 
if he will supply us with copies of his 
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amendment, we can give attention to it 
during the time in which he is making 
the explanation. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I am 
not now prepared to furnish copies, but 
I hope to be able to do so during the 
time I shall be explaining the amend- 
ments. My sole purpose is to get the 
amendments to the George amendments 
before the Senate, so they can be con- 
sidered. 

The question now is whether some 
Senator will attempt to deprive me of 
the privilege of offering the amendments 
to the George amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands that one of the 
amendments of the Senator from Colo- 
rado to the amendments of the Senator 
from Georgia is now before the Senate. 
In that connection, the Senator from 
Colorado is entitled, in his time, to de- 
seribe the other amendments he intends 
to offer to the amendments of the Sen- 
ator from Georgia, if he so desires. But 
only one amendment can be considered 
at a time. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado has the floor. 
Does he yield for a parliamentary in- 
quiry? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. The parliamentary situ- 
ation being as stated by the Chair, do I 
correctly understand that the only way 
the Senate could vote at a time when 
copies of the amendment to the George 
amendments were before each Senator 
would be to have copies distributed be- 
fore the 2 hours expire, or else have the 
Senate take a recess until the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado can have 
copies prepared and distributed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
inquiry of the Senator from Tennessee 
is not a parliamentary inquiry, but re- 
lates to a matter for the Senate to con- 
sider, namely, whether it wishes to take 
a recess. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Colorado yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I do. 

Mr. GORE. Is it not true that the 
question now before the Senate, which 
must be disposed of before any other 
amendment can be voted on, is the 
amendment just submitted by the Sen- 
ator from Colorado to the amendments 
of the Senator from Georgia? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct; the Senator from Colorado has 
submitted one amendment to the amend- 
ments of the Senator from Georgia; and 
that amendment must first be acted 
upon. 

As the Chair has already stated, the 
Senator from Colorado is entitled to 1 
hour. Whether during that time he will 
discuss the other amendments to the 
amendment, is a matter for him to de- 
cide. 

The question now is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Colo- 
rado to the amendment of the Senator 
from Georgia. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
wonder whether, for the information of 
the Senate, the Senator from Colorado 
will yield to me for 1 minute, in order 
to permit me to ask a question. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. For the informa- 
tion of the Senate, and in view of the 
fact that objection was made to having 
the amendments of the Senator from 
Colorado to the amendments of the Sen- 
ator from Georgia considered en bloc, 
with the result that the first of the 
amendments of the Senator from Colo- 
rado to the amendments of the Senator 
from Georgia has now been offered, I 
wonder whether that amendment to the 
amendment may now be read by the 
clerk, for the information of Senators 
who recently have entered the Chamber. 

Let me say I am arranging to have 
mimeographed copies made as rapidly as 
possible. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes. 
jection. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield to me? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I respectfully call to the 
attention of the able Senator from Colo- 
rado his own statement on Monday last, 
as it appears on page 9048 of the RECORD. 

It reads as follows: 

Mr. MriIauxIx. In connection with the tax 
bill, I believe it appropriate to suggest that 
when the session begins on tomorrow, any 
Senator who has any amendments to submit 
to the bill should be prepared to do so. 


This is Wednesday; and the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee has 
offered to the amendments of the Sen- 
ator from Georgia a series of amend- 
ments that have not been printed or even 
distributed in duplicate to Members of 
the Senate. Will the Senator from Colo- 
rado explain to the Senate what has 
motivated such haste? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The motivation of 
the sequence of things to come before 
the Senate is to be found in the deci- 
sions that are made, leading to these 
developments. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield further to 
me? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Did not the distinguished 
senior Senator from Georgia submit and 
discuss with the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee this amendment? Has it not been 
printed, and was it not a matter of rec- 
ord that this amendment would be of- 
fered? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The amendment of 
the Senator from Georgia was not dis- 
cussed before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. The amendment became avail- 
able yesterday, and we have been work- 
ing ever since to have something ready 
on it. 

Mr. GORE. Will the Senator from 
Colorado be willing to postpone consid- 
eration of his amendment to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Georgia until 
his amendment can be printed? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. We are going to go 
ahead with it as rapidly as possible. All 
I am trying to do is to get before the 
Senate the amendments to the amend- 
ments of the Senator from Georgia. 


I have no ob- 
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Mr. GORE. One of the Senator’s 
amendments to the amendments of the 
Senator from Georgia is now before the 


Yes; and I wish to 
have the rest of them before the Senate. 

Mr. GORE. Does not the Senator 
from Colorado believe we shall have to 
dispose of one of his amendments to the 
amendments of the Senator from Geor- 
gia before we dispose of the others? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Iam willing to have 
the first amendment I have offered to 
the amendments of the Senator from 
Georgia disposed of. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield to me? 


Mr. . Mr. President, in 
whose time are these remarks being 
made? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the 
time of the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. At my request, may 
this time be taken from the time avail- 
able to me on the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; or 
from the time available on the pend- 
ing amendment to the amendment of 
the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Am I to understand 
that this time cannot be taken from the 
time available to me on the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
a question for the Senator from Colorado 
to decide. 

The question now is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Colo- 
rado to the amendment of the Senator 
from Georgia. One hour is under the 
control of the Senator from Colorado. 
At present, the time being used is being 
taken from the time available to him on 
his amendment to the amendment of the 
Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Then, Mr. President, 
I oe the Senator from Illinois please to 
be brief. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Texas to yield 
2 minutes to me, so that I may ask a 
question of the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
from Colorado has yielded to the Senator 
from Illinois, and has requested that he 
be brief—perhaps 2 minutes brief. If the 
Senator from Illinois finds that he needs 
additional time, I shall be glad to yield it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. President, I understand there is 
on the flocr of the Senate only one copy 
of the newly developed amendment of 
the Senator from Colorado to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Georgia, and 
that that amendment to the amendment 
is in the possession of the Senator from 
Colorado. 

So let me ask the Senator from Colo- 
rado whether I am correct in under- 
standing that, under his amendment to 
the amendment, the dividend credit is 
reduced from 10 percent to 5 percent? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Thet would reduce 
the tax rebate from $840 million to $420 
million. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I also ask 
whether the proposal of the Senator from 
Colorado carries with it a $100 exemp- 
tion for each taxpayer? 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. It carries a $100 
exemption for taxpayers. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In the case of a hus- 
band and wife who each pay taxes and 
file a joint return, would each get the 
$100 exemption, or would that be only for 
the head of the family? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Each would get it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Wives who do not 
directly pay taxes themselves would not 
receive it? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. If they did not pay 
taxes they would not receive it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. How about children? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The exemptions for 
children are left as they are. They are 
very high at the present time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Whereas the George 
amendment would grant an exemption 
for children as well as for husbands and 
wives? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. And would result in 
a cost of $2,400,000,000. The exemption 
would accrue to all taxpayers, and bene- 
fit all the rich people whom the Senator 
does not wish to benefit. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Colorado have any estimates as to 
the loss in revenue resulting from the 
amendment which he is now proposing? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes. I have made 
this statement before, but I shall repeat 
it. I hope too many demands will not 
be made on my limited time. 

The cost of the George amendment 
during the fiscal year 1955 is estimated 
to be $657 million; for the fiscal year 
1956, $1,760,000,000; for the fiscal year 
1957, $1,575,000,000. The proposed sub- 
stitute would cost $500 million in the 
fiscal year 1955; $730 million in 1956; 
and $548 million in 1957. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is the $100 
credit. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is correct. 
The George amendment with the $100 
exemption and the treatment of double 
dividends would cost $657 million in the 
fiscal year 1955, as contrasted with $500 
million under the proposed substitute 
which I offer. For the fiscal year 1956, 
the net cost would be $1,760,000,000 for 
the George amendment as contrasted 
with $730 million for the proposed sub- 
stitute. For the fiscal year 1957 the 
net cost would be $1,575,000,000 as 
against $548 million under the proposed 
substitute. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does not the Sen- 
ator from Colorado think it would be 
desirable to have this amendment 
printed, so that we may see the exact 
nature of it and study it in detail, in- 
stead of having only one copy available 
for the Senate? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I hope to have mim- 
eographed copies available just as soon 
as they can be made. 

Mr. President, the series of amend- 
ments which I propose to the George 
amendments are designed to be treated 
en bloc, and would have been so treated 
if we could have obtained unanimous 
consent. They are directed at specific 
provisions of the George amendments. 
They are intended to do several things. 

First, we would give a $100 exemption 
to those in the low brackets. That ex- 
emption, under the full formula, would 
not go up the line and benefit people 
who, it is claimed, are already being ben- 
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efited too much. We take the provisions 
which are available with respect to 
double taxation on dividends, and cut 
that benefit in half. In other words, 
we make effective a 5-percent credit, 
and we keep effective the $50 exclusion. 

That is the substance of the two 
amendments. We propose a $100 ex- 
emption for those in the lowest brackets 
and the retention of the 5 percent double 
dividend taxation treatment. I have 
told the Senate what the estimated cost 
would be under the formula used. 

The critics of the bill contend that it 
benefits only corporations and wealthy 
individuals, and that it affords practi- 
cally no relief to the small taxpayer. I 
have already enumerated the relief 
granted by the bill to millions of tax- 
payers. I wish again to refer to such 
relief. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair advises the Senator from Colorado 
that the 15 minutes yielded by him to 
himself have expired. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Colorado be permitted to yield for 
questions without taking any of his time. 
We do not know what this amendment 
is, and an hour is not time enough to 
find out about it, if we cannot ask the 
Senator from Colorado questions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Colorado yield for the 
purpose of a unanimous-consent re- 
quest? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
should be 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado has the floor. 
Does he yield to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
should have to object to the request 
which has been made. I believe that 
with the time allowed on the bill and 
on the amendment, which time is con- 
trolled by the minority leader and the 
Senator from Colorado, we should see 
what progress we can make under the 
unanimous-consent agreement hereto- 
fore entered into. The Senator from 
Colorado has been rather generous so 
far with his time. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Does the Senator 
from California object to our finding out 
about this amendment? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No; I do not ob- 
ject. However, there is an hour avail- 
able to each side on each of these amend- 
ments. They are not being considered 
en bloc, because of an objection. There 
will be 2 hours of debate on each of the 
several amendments presented by the 
Senator from Colorado. Perhaps the 
time the Senator desires for the purpose 
of raising certain questions might be 
requested from the minority leader. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield for a 
1-minute question? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Does the exemp- 
tion proposed by the Senator from Colo- 
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rado apply only to the heads of fami- 
lies? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. It applies to the 
heads of families who are taxpayers. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. So a family with- 
out children would receive the same 
benefit as a family with children, would 
it not? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. They would receive 
that particular benefit because they are 
taxpayers. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. But if a taxpayer 
who is the head of a family had six 
children, he would receive the same 
benefit as a taxpayer who was the head 
of a family but who had no children. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is correct; and 
in the case of the George amendment, a 
millionaire 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That was not my 
question. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. This is a debate; and 
I am authorized to speak some of my 
own sentiments. If the George amend- 
ment were carried through all the way, 
to a considerable extent it would bene- 
fit the families which it is said should 
not have as much benefit as the bill pro- 
poses to give them. Under the George 
amendments the benefit would run all 
the way up the line. The $20 benefit 
given to those in the lowest brackets 
under the George amendment becomes 
$91 at the top. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Would the Sena- 
tor agree to an amendment allowing $20 
for each child? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. No, I would not, be- 
cause the exemption for children at the 
present time is very high, and the cost 
of running it all the way up the scale 
would be tremendous. Our dependent 
exemptions have ranged from $240 to 
$600. They are now at the highest point 
they have ever been. 

Po MAGNUSON. I thank the Sena- 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I will 
take whatever additional time I need 
out of my time on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands that the recent collo- 
quy was taken out of the time on the bill. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN, I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I understand that 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] 
has a unanimous-consent request to sub- 
a Is he prepared to submit it at this 

? 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 
WITH RESPECT TO GREETING 
CERTAIN GUESTS IN THE GAL- 
LERY 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Colorado yield to the 
Senator from Florida? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I understood that 
the unanimous-consent request would be 
made with the understanding that the 
time for it would not be charged to 
either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection that the time for unanimous- 
consent request to be offered by the Sen- 
ator from Florida shall not be charged 
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to either side in the debate? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. In 
order to keep the record clear, does 
the Senator from Colorado yield to the 
Senator from Florida for that purpose? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield to the Sena- 
tor for that purpose. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when a group of 
visitors, whom I am sure the Senate will 
wish to greet, arrive in the gallery, I may 
be yielded time for the purpose of briefly 
presenting them to the Senate, and that 
such time be not charged to either side. 
The group I refer to is a group of demo- 
cratic newspaper editors from southeast 
Asia, who are touring this country as 
guests of the American Press Institute. 

I understand that my request meets 
with the approval of both the majority 
leader and the minority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I understood that 
the request was to include such brief 
remarks as either the majority leader or 
the minority leader, or other Senators 
may desire to address to the visitors. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I shall be glad to 
include such a provision in my unani- 
mous-consent request. I did not wish to 
assume on my own behalf that other 
Senators would wish to make remarks, 
but, of course, it will be agreeable to me 
to have them do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Florida? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


REVISION OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
LAWS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 8300) to revise the in- 
ternal revenue laws of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Colo- 
rado. How much time does the Senator 
yield to himself? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield myself 30 
minutes. 

Mr. President, critics of the bill con- 
tend that it benefits only corporations 
and wealthy individuals and that it 
affords practically no relief to the small 
taxpayer. 

I have already enumerated the relief 
granted by the bill to millions of tax- 
payers. I wish to again refer to such 
relief. 

The working wife or widow with a 
child to support receives material bene- 
fits. 


The individual who is sick and needs 
medical attention receives relief under 
the bill. 

The retired schoolteacher, fireman, 
and policeman receive relief. 

The farmer receives relief under the 
III. 

The traveling salesman receives relief 
in being allowed to deduct his business 
expenses and still take the standard de- 
duction. 

The widow whose sole support is from 
dividends receives relief from both the 
dividend credit and the dividend ex- 
clusion. 


The hospital attendant who is now 
forced to pay a tax on the value of his 
meals and lodging receives relief. 

The parent who loses his dependency 
deduction because his child earns over 
$600, or because he is supporting a foster 
child, receives relief. 

The soldier receiving combat pay re- 
ceives relief, 

Churches, schools, and hospitals re- 
ceive relief under the bill through in- 
creasing the charitable deduction al- 
lowed to individuals. 

The bill also gives small business a 
great many benefits. It grants the right 
of an individual or partnership to be 
taxed as a corporation or vice versa. 
Small business has requested this relief 
for over 10 years. Small business has 
often complained about the penalty tax 
on unreasonable accumulation of sur- 
plus, preventing expansion. The bill 
eases this burden. The acceleration by 
depreciation deduction will aid small 
business in borrowing money for business 
expansion. And the dividend credit and 
exclusion allowed to individuals will aid 
small business in raising equity capital. 

These are only a few of the numerous 
benefits allowed to the small taxpayer 
under the bill, The bill contains many 
more. 

In spite of the many benefits in the 
bill it is contended that some taxpayers 
are being discriminated against because 
they have no dividends, do not own 
property subject to depreciation, are not 
working mothers with dependent chil- 
dren, and are not retired. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield? I should 
like to know which amendment is being 
discussed and what its significance is. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I shall come to it. I 
shall be happy to yield to the Senator 
later. 

To remedy this some have urged that 
the per capita exemption be increased 
for all taxpayers. Such suggestions have 
ranged from an additional $100 increase 
in the per capita exemption to an in- 
crease of as much as $400 additional. 
An increase of $100 additional will cost 
$2.5 billion, a figure many times the cost 
of the bill. However, apart from this 
large revenue loss, an increase in the per 
capita exemption will by itself be of 
greater benefit to the individual in the 
upper brackets than it will be to the 
small taxpayer. For example, a $100 ex- 
emption is worth in tax savings only $20 
to the taxpayer in the first bracket—and 
he is the man, the fellow at the bottom, 
for whom the objectors to the committee 
bill say not enough is being done, but it 
is worth $91 to the taxpayer in the high- 
est bracket. Thus it can be seen it is a 
rather poor argument to say, “We object 
to this bill because we think there is too 
much benefit in it for those in the middle 
and upper brackets,” while at the same 
time proposing to amend the bill by add- 
ing to it provisions which go all the way 
across the board and which may mean 
$20 to the fellow at the bottom and $91 
to the fellow at the top. A per capita 
exemption increase will increase the dis- 
parity which now exists between small 
and large taxpayers. 

There are others who urge a $20 tax 
credit for all taxpayers, large or small, 
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But this proposal will also apply to those 
who receive the credits I have enumerat- 
ed. It will, therefore, further increase 
the disparity between those who receive 
the benefits I have outlined under the 
bill and those who do not receive such 
benefits. 

I believe that if we are to provide fur- 
ther relief to the individual taxpayer at 
this time, it should be confined to tax- 
payers who are not getting dividend re- 
lief, retirement relief, depreciation relief, 
or the relief provided for working moth- 
ers, widows or widowers with dependent 
children. 

I am sending to the desk an amend- 
ment—and I am now trying to explain 
the first provision of the amendment— 
which will accomplish the purpose I have 
in mind. This amendment will allow an 
individual taxpayer an additional $100 
exemption computed by allowing a tax 
credit equal to the first bracket rate on 
such $100 exemption. 

At the present time, the first bracket 
rate is 20 percent, so that the credit will 
be 20 percent of $100, or $20. This credit 
will be allowed to each individual tax- 
payer. For example, a single taxpayer 
computes his tax, and finds that it 
amounts to $500. His tax will be reduced 
by this credit to $480. 

If a husband and wife file a joint re- 
turn, and the tax shown on the joint re- 
turn is $500, the tax will be reduced by 
$20 apiece. There will be no refunds un- 
der such a plan, since the credit cannot 
exceed the amount of the tax paid. 

This plan has a fundamental differ- 
ence from similar plans which have been 
discussed. It is a credit equal to an 
amount multiplied by the first bracket 
rate, whatever that rate may be. At the 
present time it is 20 percent. The indi- 
vidual taxpayer will receive this credit 
now, and not at some later date. And 
finally, and most important, the credit 
will not be available to those who take 
the dividend credit or dividend exclusion, 
or to those who take the additional ac- 
celerated-depreciation allowance, or to 
those who take the deduction allowed 
in the bill for working wives, widowers, 
or widows with dependent children. 

Thus there would be no doubling up 
of credits which, under the proposed ex- 
emption plans—and I have in mind the 
proposal of the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Grorce]—would result in astro- 
nomical limits. 

The dividend recipient can take this 
credit or his dividend relief provided in 
the bill but not both. 

The retirement person can take the 
8 credit or this credit but not 

The working wife can take the work- 
wy deduction or this credit but not 


Cate individual in business can take 
this credit or the new depreciation al- 
lowance provided in the bill but not both. 

In this way my amendment will take 
care of those taxpayers who are not get- 
ting the special benefits provided for in 
the bill which I have enumerated. It is 
estimated that this amendment will re- 
sult in a loss of revenue of $960 million. 

I have already given the figures with 
reference to the George amendment. 
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The pending amendment and the related 
series of amendments which I have of- 
fered, which are directed at the George 
amendments, satisfy the result that those 
who are in the bottom brackets should 
have some benefit from this bill. But we 
are not passing the same benefit on to 
those in the middle- and the upper- 
income brackets who, it is contended, 
are already receiving too much. So we 
are proposing to afford some relief for 
those who are at the bottom and we are 
halving the benefit which would accrue 
to stockholders in the way of dividend 
credit. I think that is a very fair solu- 
tion of the problem. 

Mr.LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. The amendment of 
the Senator from Colorado, which I un- 
derstand does not represent the thinking 
of the Finance Committee and which is 
not offered as the result of any hearings, 
is based on a completely new formula 
which the Senator has today referred to. 
May I ask the Senator whether there are 
any copies or analyses so that Members 
of the Senate can study that formula? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I understand multi- 
graph copies are being made. 

Mr. LEHMAN. As I understand, 
there are copies of the amendment, but 
are copies of the formula being made, 
too? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Everything that is 
necessary. The formula will be in the 
amendment. 

Mr. LEHMAN. The Senator has 
stated that so far as the exemption is 
concerned, it will benefit the taxpayers 
up to a certain point. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is correct. 

Mr. LEHMAN. But taxpayers receiv- 
ing incomes higher than a certain point 
will not profit by it, which I think is fair 
enough. I think the advantage of any 
reduction should be for the benefit of 
men and women of low or moderate in- 
comes. But how will a man who has a 
high income, largely from dividends, be 
treated in this matter? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Ihave been trying to 
get the formula before the Senate for 
some time. The formula will be in the 
amendment. 

To answer the general point in which 
the Senator is interested, we do not in- 
tend to give the benefits of lower brack- 
eted people to the higher bracketed peo- 
ple, who do not need them. We see no 
point in giving that benefit up at the top 
if we are aiming to do something more 
than is already provided in the bill for 
those at the bottom. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I still do not under- 
stand what the formula is, and I do not 
think anyone else does. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Iam trying to get it 
before the Senate. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Where is it? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I have had it in my 
hand and I have been trying to get it be- 
fore the Senate. 

I have been engaged in a long and 
unnecessary process of trying to get these 
amendments before the Senate. All I 
can do, since I have not been successful 
in that effort, is to tell the Senate what 
they will do. 
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Mr. LEHMAN. They cannot come be- 
fore the Senate until the amendment 
which is already pending has been dis- 
posed of. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I have discussed the 
formula in general terms. I have al- 
ready suggested that by the working of 
the formula certain benefits will be lim- 
ited, as follows: 

(b) Limitation on amount of credit: 
The credit allowed by subsection (a) 
shall not exceed the amount of the tax 
imposed by this chapter for the taxable 
year reduced by the credits allowable 
under section 32 (2), relating to tax 
withheld at source on tax-free covenant 
bonds; section 33, relating to foreign 
tax credit; and section 35, relating to 
partially tax exempt interest. 

(c) Certain credits, deductions, and so 
forth, not allowed: If an individual 
elects to take the credit allowed by sub- 
section (a) for a taxable year, then— 

First. The credit provided by section 
34 relating to dividends received by in- 
dividuals shall not be allowed. 

Second. The credit provided by sec- 
tion 37, relating to retirement income, 
shall not be allowed. 

Third. Section 116, relating to partial 
exclusion from gross income of dividends 
received by individuals, shall not apply. 

Fourth. The deduction allowed by sec- 
tion 167, relating to depreciation, shall 
be computed without regard to the 
methods referred to in section 167 (b) 
(2), (3), and (4). 

Fifth. The deduction provided by sec- 
tion 214, relating to expenses for care 
of certain dependents, shall not be 
allowed. 

(d) Method and effect of election: 

First. The election provided by subsec- 
tion (a) shall be made in the return, and 
the Secretary or his delegate shall by 
regulations prescribe the manner of sig- 
nifying such election in the return. 

Second. If the taxpayer on making 
his return fails to signify, in the man- 
ner prescribed under paragraph (1), his 
election to take the credit provided by 
subsection (a), such failure shall be con- 
sidered his election not to take the credit. 

Third. Under regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary or his delegate, a change 
of an election for any taxable year to 
take, or not to take, the credit provided 
by subsection (a) may be made after the 
filing of the return for such year. 

(e) Certain nonresident aliens ineli- 
gible for credit: No credit shall be al- 
lowed under subsection (a) to a non- 
resident alien individual with respect to 
whom a tax is imposed for the taxable 
year under section 871 (a). 

Many people in this country do not 
get any benefit from depreciation. We 
have provided that they can take their 
choice of the proposed substitute or take 
the benefits offered by the bill, whichever 
will yield the greater benefit. 

Mr. LEHMAN. As I understand, the 
amendment is not before the Senate. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am trying to get it 
before the Senate. We will fight it out 
later. That is what I am aiming at. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN, I yield. 
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Mr. KERR. The amendment which I 
hold in my hand reads as follows: 

On page 9 of the House bill in section 34— 

(1) Strike out subsection (a) and insert: 

“(a) General rule: Effective with respect 
to taxable years ending after July 31, 1954 
there shall be allowed to an individual, as 
a credit against the tax imposed by this sub- 
title for the taxable year, an amount equal to 
5 percent of the dividends which are received 
from domestic corporations and are in- 
cluded in gross income. 


The question is, Is this the amendment 
to which the Senator is addressing his 
remarks? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is one of the 
amendments to which I have addressed 
my general remarks. This particular 
amendment is a technical one designed 
to perfect my first amendment having 
to do with deductions. 

Mr. KERR. If this amendment by it- 
self were adopted, am I correct in assum- 
ing that its result would be to change 
the provisions of the bill as reported? 


VISIT TO THE SENATE OF NEWS- 
PAPER REPRESENTATIVES FROM 
ASIA 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to be recognized at 
this time under the consent previously 
given, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BuTLER of Maryland in the chair). 
Without objection, the Senator may 
proceed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
American Press Institute of Columbia 
University has rendered a distinguished 
and notable service to America and, I 
think, to the free peoples of the world, 
in becoming the host to a large group 
of editors of outstanding newspapers 
published in southeast Asia. They 
represent those democratic newspapers 
which are anti-Communist voices in that 
difficult area and which support the 
march of freedom in that highly impor- 
tant part of the world. 

It is my hope that the Members of the 
Senate will have the pleasure of meet- 
ing these individuals. But at this time, 
since the visitors are in the family gal- 
lery of the Senate, I ask leave to present 
them to the Senate. 

Four of them from Manila, in the Phil- 
ippine Republic; two come from Sing- 
apore, in Malaya; four are from Indo- 
nesia, of whom three are from Java and 
one is from Sumatra; two are from 
Thailand, both being from the city of 
Bangkok; and two are from Ceylon, both 
being from Colombo. 

Mr. President, with great pride I now 
present this distinguished delegation of 
visiting newspaper editors from south- 
east Asia. I ask them to rise and to 
receive the warm greeting of the Senate, 
[Applause, Senators rising. J 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
both as majority leader of the Senate 
and as a member of the fourth estate, 
I am glad to join in the welcome to this 
distinguished group of newspaper editors 
who are visiting the United States. 

Not only have we, as citizens of our 
respective countries, a common interest 
in helping to. maintain a free world of 
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freemen, but upon the free press of the 
world there is placed the added respon- 
sibility of keeping their respective pub- 
lics fully informed of developments 
which are transpiring. 

There was a-time in history when de- 
velopments in far-off places may have 
been of little concern to the more or less 
isolated communities throughout the 
world. But in this day of the airplane 
and of jet propulsion, people who were 
distant neighbors at the time when most 
of us were born, and certainly in the 
lifetime of our parents, have become near 
neighbors. For that reason, we are al- 
ways glad to see a group of citizens from 
neighboring nations, whether from Asia 
or elsewhere, visiting the United States, 
coming to our Capital, and coming to 
this Chamber, which is the seat of one of 
the great free deliberative bodies of the 
world, so that we, in turn, may have an 
opportunity to exchange views with 
them. 

I know that I speak for all Members 
of the Senate, Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike, when I say to our guests that 
we are glad to have them in the Senate 
Chamber, in our Nation’s Capital, and 
in the United States of America, which 
is determined to do its full part in help- 
ing to maintain a free world of freemen. 
CApplause.] 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I join in 
the sentiments which have been ex- 
pressed today in welcoming our brothers 
from Asia. It was a famous leader in 
Europe who, years ago, said, “Give light, 
and the people will find the way.” 

Today, more than ever before, the 
fourth estate is shaping, for better or for 
ill, the thinking of the peoples of the 
world. As was suggested by the major- 
ity leader, every nation now is prac- 
tically in every other nation’s backyard, 
because of the ingenuity of man, and 
because we have resolved distance prac- 
tically into nothing. Greater than ever 
before is the responsibility of those who 
disseminate the news and the facts and 
who shape the thinking of the people. 
To you, my friends and brethren, on be- 
half of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, of which I happen to be the chair- 
man, and I am certain on behalf of the 
entire membership of the Senate also, I 
join in saying welcome. May you return 
to your homelands filled with the cama- 
raderie of folks enjoying a joint enter- 
prise which is great and constructive; 
because, after all, you and we are re- 
shaping the world by our thinking. 

“As a man thinketh, so is he.” 

It is you who feed into the minds of 
your readers the thoughts that will help 
to shape the world of tomorrow. 

Again I say: Welcome to the United 
States. [Applause.] 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to join in the sentiments expressed 
by the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. I am a member of 
the minority of that committee, and I, 
too, wish to extend a welcome to the 
visiting members of the press of south- 
east Asia. 

I know of no better way for the pub- 
lishers or the people of Asia to become 
acquainted with the United States than 
the way in which our visitors are fol- 
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lowing, namely, by coming to our coun- 
try and visiting our institutions in opera- 
tion. I hope that before you return to 
your homelands, you will have an oppor- 
tunity to travel throughout our land and 
to see for yourselves the kind of society 
in which we dwell and the kind of life 
which Americans live, so that you can 
interpret them in your own way. 

I join in rejoicing at the opportunity 
you have had to meet with us, and that 
we have had to become acquainted with 
you. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as a member of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, with my special as- 
signment and responsibility being that 
of far-eastern affairs, I join in the ex- 
pressions of welcome to our distinguished 
guests who come from areas which mean 
so much to the world today, and to say 
to them that we in the Senate welcome 
them heartily to our midst. 

I hope that we may have the oppor- 
tunity to meet individually with you and 
to talk about some of the problems which 
confront the world today. 

I welcome you heartily and wish you 
Godspeed on your mission in the United 
States. 

Mr.HOLLAND. Mr. President, in clos- 
ing these greetings, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a list of the names of the visit- 
ing editors, their places of residence, and 
the names of the newspapers represented 
by them. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


VISITING EDITORS From SOUTHEAST ASIA 


From the Philippines: Eduardo A. Gregorio, 
news editor, Bagong Buhay, Manila; Carlos 
Quirino, chief of bureau, Pan-Asia News- 
paper Alliance, Manila; Carlos F. Nivera, edi- 
tor, the Philippines Herald, Manila; Amadeo 
R. Dacanay, executive editor and executive 
director, the Evening News Publishing Co., 
Manila. 

From Malaya: Leslie Hoffman, associate 
editor, Straits Times, Singapore; Lee Kim 
Chuan, publisher, Nanyang Siang Pau, Sin- 
gapore. 

From Indonesia: Madikin Wonohito, edi- 
tor, Kedaulatan Rakjat, Jogjakarta (Java); 
Rachman Darsjaf, editor, Mimbar Indonesia, 
Djakarta (Java); Rosihan Anwar, editor, 
Pedoman, Djakarta (Java); Tengku Jafizham, 
chief editor and publisher, Mestika Medan 
(Sumatra). 

From Thailand: Udom Yenrudi, assistant 
editor, Siam Nikorn, Bangkok; Theh Chong- 
khadikij, city editor, the Bangkok Post. 

From Ceylon: Tori de Souza, editor, the 
Times of Ceylon, Colombo; Jan Modder, as- 
sistant editor, Ceylon Observer, Colombo. 


REVISION OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
LAWS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 8300) to revise the in- 
ternal revenue laws of the United States. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. To return to somewhere 
near the point at which we were when we 
were interrupted, is it a fact that sub- 
section (a) of section 340, in the bill as 
reported to the Senate, provides a credit 
of 5 percent of dividend income for the 
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first year after the passage of the bill, and 
10 percent for subsequent years? 

Mr. . This is an amend- 
ment which is proposed to the provision 
to which the Senator from Oklahoma 
refers. 

Mr. KERR. But under the language 
of the bill as reported to the Senate, 
would the situation be as I have de- 
scribed it? 

Mr, MILLIKIN. The situation would 
be 5 percent for the first year; there- 
after, the amount would jump to 10 per- 
cent. We are holding it steady at 5 
percent. 

Mr. KERR. The effect of the amend- 
ment which has been offered is merely 
with reference to dividend income to 
make the credit 5 percent not only in 
beginning, but from there on, and no 
more? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is correct. 

Mr. KERR. Up to now, that is the 
only amendment before the Senate? 

Mr. That is correct; up 
to this moment. The Senator is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. MILLIKIN]. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, with the 
time for the quorum call to be charged to 
neither side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from California? ‘The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Pulbright Martin 
Anderson George Maybank 
Barrett Gillette McCarran 
Beall Goldwater McClellan 
Bennett Gore Millikin 
Bowring Green Monroney 
Bricker Hayden Morse 
Bridges Hendrickson Mundt 
Burke Hennings Murray 
Bush Hickenlooper Neely 
Butler, Md. Hill Pastore 
Butler, Nebr. Semsa E 5 bo 
Byrd Hump! r 
88 Ives Purtell 
Carlson Jackson Robertson 
Jenner Russell 
Chavez Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Clements Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Cooper Johnston, S. C. Smathers 
Cordon Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Crippa Kennedy Smith, N. J, 
Daniel Kerr Sparkman 
Dirksen Kilgore Stennis 
Douglas Knowland Symington 
Duff Kuchel Thye 
Dworshak Langer Upton 
Lehman Watkins 
Ellender Lennon Welker 
Ervin Long Wiley 
Fe: n Magnuson Wiliams 
Flanders Malone Young 
Frear Mansfield 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Colo- 
rado. 

Mr, MILLIKIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Colo- 
xado yield to himself? 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield myself 10 
minutes, either on this amendment or on 
the bill itself, if necessary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado is recognized for 
10 minutes. . 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, the 
sole question now is on agreeing to a 
series of amendments to the amend- 
ments of the Senator from Georgia. The 
overall purpose of my first amendment 
as I have already explained, is to reduce 
the dividend credit exemption from 10 
percent to 5 percent, and to that extent 
to reduce the relief accorded under the 
double taxation theory. In connection 
with this amendment, we have, in addi- 
tion to the question whether the divi- 
dend credit shall be 10 percent, rather 
than 5 percent, the question whether 
there shall be any dividend credit. 

Under the amendment of the Senator 
from Georgia, no allowance is made for 
dividends. Our proposal is similar to the 
one contained in the bill as it was passed 
by the House, namely, to have a 5 per- 
cent dividend credit, but we propose to 
have it both this year and in the future. 
The bill as passed by the House provides 
for a 5 percent dividend credit this year, 
but would increase it to 10 per cent in 
subsequent years. 

Under this amendment, the 10 percent 
provision would be deleted. We would 
continue in subsequent years the 5 per- 
cent dividend credit, instead of doubling 
it next year. The amendment of the 
Senator from Georgia would remove all 
the dividend credit, with the result that 
there would be no dividend credit at all. 
As I have said, our proposal is to cut 
roughly in half the dividend credit pro- 
vided for in the bill as passed by the 
House of Representatives. So thatis the 
sole question, insofar as the first amend- 
ment to the amendment of the Senator 
from Georgia is concerned. 

In the case of the other amendments 
to the amendments of the Senator from 
Georgia, to a total of 5, several of them 
will be merely perfecting amendments. 
Later on, we shall come to the question 
of exemptions. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I wish 
to speak for approximately 5 minutes. 

Mr. FREAR. First, Mr. President, I 
should like to ask a question of the Sen- 
ator from Colorado. 

Mr. GEORGE. Very well. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. FREAR. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Colorado to the amendment of 
the Senator from Georgia limits the 
dividend credit to 5 percent? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is correct. 

Mr. FREAR. Does it exclude the $50 
item set forth in the bill as it is presently 
before the Senate? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Later on a related 
amendment would continue that, but 
would not increase the credit to $100 in 
Subsequent years. 

Mr. FREAR. In other words, the 
Senator from Colorado proposes two 
amendments to the amendment of the 
Senator from Georgia; is that correct? 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes, I have a series 
of amendments to that amendment. 

Mr. FREAR. One will deal with the 
5 percent, and one will deal with the $50; 
is that correct? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes. The amend- 
ment of the Senator from Georgia re- 
moves any credit for dividends, in con- 
nection with double taxation, 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. My proposal is to re- 
tain half of the benefits that are provid- 
ed in the bill as passed by the House. 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. My proposal is to re- 
duce the dividend credit from 10 per- 
cent to 5 percent, and to keep it at 5 
percent in subsequent years, instead of 
increasing it to 10 percent next year. 

Mr. FREAR. Or, in other words, in- 
stead of increasing the $50 to $100, next 
year; is that correct? 

Mr, MILLIKIN. Yes, instead of in- 
creasing the amount to $100, next year. 

Mr. FREAR. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Georgia state how much 
time he wishes to have? 

Mr. GEORGE. Approximately 2 min- 
utes, Mr. President. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield to the Senator from Georgia 
such time as he may desire. 

Mr. GEORGE. Actually, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I shall use only about 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia is recognized. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, all this 
amendment of the Senator from Colo- 
rado to my amendment does is simply to 
reduce the amount of the dividend 
credit; it will reduce it by half, as I un- 
derstand, but otherwise will leave in the 
section the other provisions. Perhaps 
they will be covered by a separate 
amendment; but even if this amendment 
to my amendment is the only one to be 
offered to section 34, and even if all the 
remainder of the section consistent with 
this amendment to my amendment 
should stand, the effect in this case will 
be merely to reduce the dividend credit 
to 5 percent. 

Mr. President, I am anxious to take 
this occasion to say what I think about 
dividends and dividend credit. I have 
never said that some recognition ought 
not be given to dividends received, on 
which the full corporate rate of taxation 
had been imposed and paid. But I do 
not think the defect of the scheme set 
forth in the bill as passed by the House— 
and the proposal to cut in half the allow- 
ance made by the House is simply a pro- 
posal to make that provision half as bad 
as it was to begin with—is cured by this 
amendment to my amendment. In my 
judgment the scheme set forth in the 
bill as passed by the House is entirely 
wrong. 

I should like to see the matter of divi- 
dend credit approached by giving ap- 
propriate deductions in order to take 
care of the normal tax. That was the 
old system, and it was not a bad one. It 
leaves the surtaxes unimpaired. 

But at least it may be said of this 
amendment to my amendment that it is 
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only half as bad as the provision voted 
by the House of Representatives. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I shall not 
offer any objection to this amendment to 
my amendment. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, in- 
stead of taking further time of the Sen- 
ate at this time, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recor some remarks on the subject of 
dividends. Of course, if there is any 
objection to having the remarks printed 
without reading, I shall be glad to read 
them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT By SENATOR MILLIKIN 
DIVIDENDS 


Ever since the first Revenue Act of 1913, 
following the adoption of the 16th amend- 
ment, there has been a recognition of the 
-fact that dividends are doubly taxed, once 
at the corporate level and again at the 
shareholder level. The Revenue Act of 1913 
permitted individuals to deduct from gross 
income dividends received from corpora- 
tions. In the Revenue Act of 1916, divi- 
dends were exempted from the normal tax, 
and this exemption continued through 
World War I, and until 1936 when the un- 
distributed profits tax was adopted. It was 
a Senate amendment to the 1916 act which 
exempted dividends from the normal tax. 
In the Revenue Act of 1918 the top rate for 
the normal tax was 12 percent, which is con- 
siderably higher than the exemption pro- 
vided for in the pending bill. The present 
system which provides no relief from double 
taxation of dividends is contrary to the posi- 
tion taken by other countries. For example, 
Canada allows a tax credit of 20 percent of 
the dividends received. Great Britain allows 
a credit against the normal tax, and if the 
dividends are in excess of the normal tax, a 
refund is provided. Apart from the history 
of double taxation, the present system dis- 
criminates against borrowed capital as com- 
pared to equity capital. A corporation un- 
der the present system is encouraged to bor- 
row money in order to receive a deduction 
for the interest paid. No deduction is al- 
lowed to corporations for dividends paid. 
Furthermore, the existing law actually dis- 
courages equity investment by subjecting 
the shareholder to a full tax on earnings 
which have already been taxed in the hands 
of the corporation. One hundred dollars 
of corporation earnings are taxed first to the 
corporation at 52 percent rates leaving $48 
after the corporation tax. When the $48 is 
paid out in dividends it is subject to a tax 
in the hands of the individual shareholder 
from 20 percent to 91 percent. This is 
manifest discrimination. If the same $100 
were from wages or interest income, there 
would be no corporation tax. 

Various methods were considered as a 
solution to this problem. If dividends were 
allowed to be deducted at the corporate 
level, there would be no tax levied at all on 
earnings going to tax-exempt organizations. 
Furthermore, a deduction of dividends at 
the corporate level would in effect amount 
to an undistributed profits tax which would 
penalize small and growing companies and 
favor corporations with large accumulated 
surpluses. Another method, which was sug- 
gested and discarded was one which would 
permit the individual shareholder to take a 
deduction from gross income for the divi- 
dends received from the corporation. But 
such a proposal would favor the individual 
in the higher brackets, since such a deduc- 
tion is worth more in tax savings to the 
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individual in the higher brackets than to 
the individual in the lower brackets. The 
purpose is to relieve the individual from a 
part of the corporate tax. The earnings at 
the corporate level are taxed at the same rate 
whether the dividends go to a large share- 
holder or a small shareholder. Therefore, 
the bill permits a flat credit at the share- 
holder level, which will result in the same 
tax savings on the dividend whether it goes 
to a shareholder in the lower bracket or a 
shareholder in the higher bracket. 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield 5 minutes to 
me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, as the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia has 
said, of course, this amendment some- 
what improves the provisions in the bill 
now before the Senate. It cuts in half 
the tax benefit which would be given to 
those few fortunate enough to own 
stocks and to receive stock dividends. 
Therefore, obviously it is difficult to vote 
against this amendment. But even in its 
amended form this proposal constitutes 
an unfair burden on the great majority 
of taxpayers and an unfair discrimina- 
tion in favor of stockholders. The pro- 
vision relieving those who receive divi- 
dends of at least a part of the tax which 
other people must pay would benefit 
only 5 percent of the people of the coun- 
try. It would not benefit even 1 percent 
of those who have incomes of less than 
$5,000. I realize that the amendment 
is a slight improvement in the bill, as 
reported out by the committee, but we 
must eliminate this entire provision 
giving a special tax credit to stock- 
holders. I hope that before the bill 
comes to final passage we may be able to 
adopt an amendment which will com- 
pletely wipe out the 10 percent relief 
originally provided in the bill, which it 
is now proposed to reduce to 5 percent. 
Eliminating this special benefit to stock- 
holders would improve this bill signifi- 
cantly, although the bill as a whole is, 
as has been said on this floor, a tissue 
of monstrosities, interlarded with a few 
minor benefits for those who really need 
and deserve tax relief. We who have 
been fighting for equitable taxation 
should certainly not be deluded by this 
pending amendment. Even as it would 
be amended, it still constitutes a very 
unfair proviso, a proviso which benefits 
less than 5 percent of all the people of 
the country and less than 1 percent of 
people of low incomes, incomes of $5,000 
or less. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, let me 
say to the distinguished Senator from 
New York that the situation before the 
Senate is simply this: Inasmuch as the 
amendment offered by several members 
of the Finance Committee proposes to 
eliminate this section altogether, those 
who oppose the amendment have the 
right to perfect the section, and we shall 
still be in a position, if we wish to do 
so, to offer an amendment to strike it 
out after it has been perfected. 

Mr, LEHMAN. I think every Member 
of the Senate knows that on tax matters 
I usually am moved to follow the Senator 
from Georgia. I believe he knows more 
about taxation than does any other 
Member of this body. 
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Mr. GEORGE. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s statement. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I will follow him in 
this instance, but we should do every- 
thing possible to wipe out this tax- 
forgiveness provision on dividend income 
entirely. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, may I 
inquire about my time? Is all this col- 
loquy coming out of my time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
Senator from Colorado has 23 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. On the pending 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the 
pending amendment. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I do not care to pro- 
long the debate on something which 
seems to be pretty well agreed upon. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if it is agreeable to the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee, in- 
asmuch as there seems to be general 
agreement on the amendment, we are 
willing to yield back the remainder of 
our time if the Senator from Colorado 
will yield back his time; and we are will- 
ing to have a voice vote. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am willing to have 
a voice vote on this amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. MILLIKIN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I of- 
fer the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Colorado will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 9 of the 
House bill in section 34, (2) in subsection 
(b) (2), it is proposed to strike out sub- 
paragraphs (b) and (c) and insert “(b) 
5 percent, in the case of taxable year 
ending after December 31, 1954.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the 
chairman of the committee have copies 
of this amendment available? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the 
Senator give us an explanation of the 
pending amendment? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The pending amend- 
ment is a purely technical amendment, 
perfecting that which has already been 
done. It introduces nothing new into 
the situation. The purpose is merely to 
perfect what has been accomplished by 
the amendment just agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair reminds the Senator that the time 
is under control. The Chair would like 
to know how much time the Senator 
yields himself. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield myself 1 
minute. 

The proposed amendment is simply a 
perfecting amendment, to make effec- 
tive the amendment which has already 
been agreed to. 

Mr. GEORGE. This amendment is 
consistent with the amendment previ- 
ously agreed to. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is true. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. MILLIKIN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I of- 
fer the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Colorado will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 9 of the 
þill it is proposed to add the following 
new subsection to section 34: 


(f) Credit for additional personal exemp- 
tion of $100: 

(1) Computation: There shall be allowed 
to an individual who has elected to take the 
credit provided by this subsection for the 
taxable year, as a credit against the tax im- 
posed by this subtitle for the taxable year, 
an amount equal to an additional personal 
exemption of $100 multiplied by the rate 
provided in section 1 for the first $2,000 of 
taxable income. In the case of a taxable 
year to which this subtitle applies and 
which begins before July 1, 1954, the credit 
shall be one-half of the amount specified in 
the preceding section, 

(2) Limitations on amount of credit. The 
credit allowed by paragraph (1) shall not 
exceed the amount of the tax imposed by 
this chapter for the taxable year reduced 
by the credits allowed under section 32 (2) 
(relating to tax withheld at source on tax- 
free covenant bonds), section 33 (relating 
to foreign-tax credit), and section 35 (re- 
lating to partially tax-exemption interest). 

(3) Certain credits, deductions, etc., not 
allowed: If an individual elects to take the 
credit allowed by paragraph (1) for a taxable 
year, then (a) the credit provided by section 
84 (a) (relating to dividends received by in- 
dividuals) shall not be allowed. 

(b) The credit provided by section 37 (re- 
lating to retirement income) shall not be 
allowed. 

(e) Section 116 (relating to partial ex- 
clusion from gross income of dividends re- 
ceived by individuals) shall not apply. 

(d) The deduction allowed by section 167 
(relating to depreciation) shall be computed 
without regard to the methods referred to 
in section 167 (b) (2), (3), and (4). 

(e) The deduction allowed by section 214 
(relating to expenses for care of certain de- 
pendents) shall not be allowed. 

(4) Method and effect of election: 

(a) The election provided by paragraph 
(1) shall be made in the return, and the 
Secretary or his delegate shall by regulations 
prescribe the manner of signifying such elec- 
tion in the return. 

(b) If the taxpayer on making his return 
fails to signify in the manner prescribed 
under paragraph (4) (a), shall elect to take 
the credit provided by paragraph (1), such 
failure shall be considered an election not to 
take the credit. 

(c) Under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary or his delegate, a change of an 
election for any taxable year to take, or not 
to take, the credit provided by paragraph 
(1) may be made after the filing of the return 
for such year. 

(5) Certain nonresident aliens ineligible 
for credit: No credit shall be allowed under 

paragraph (1) to a nonresident alien indi- 
vidual with respect to whom a tax is imposed 
for the taxable year under section 871 (e). 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Colorado 
yield for a question? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I ask the 
Senator this question, and for that pur- 
pose I yield myself 1 minute. This 
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amendment seems to be a rather lengthy, 
involved, and technical amendment. Are 
copies of it available? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I understand that 
they either are available or they are 
being multigraphed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Is the 
amendment now being offered one of 
a series of amendments which were pro- 
duced at the caucus this morning? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. This is another of a 
series of amendments which I am offer- 
ing. It deals with exemptions. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If the Sen- 
ator could tell us where I might ferret 
out a copy of the amendment I should 
like to know so that we could obtain 
a copy of it. It seems to me to be a 
rather far-reaching amendment, and it 
is difficult for us to understand an in- 
volved, lengthy, and technical amend- 
ment to a very important bill, without 
having a copy before us. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I do not want the 
Senator to do any ferreting. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Could the 
Senator tell me where I could get a copy 
of it without ferreting? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. If the Senator will 
listen I will tell him that, in due course, 
as soon as the multigraphs can grind 
out the copies, he will be furnished with 
a copy of the amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
from Texas will await the distinguished 
chairman’s pleasure. When he is able 
to deliver a copy the Senator from Texas 
will be delighted to receive it. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Okla- 
homa would like to know if the amend- 
ment offered by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Colorado is open to amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That I do not know. 
That is a parliamentary situation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bar- 
RETT in the chair). The amendment 
offered by the Senator from Colorado 
is an amendment in the second degree, 
and it is, therefore, not open to further 
amendment. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. Is it true that the most 
the amendment would do would be to 
provide not to exceed a tax credit of $20, 
limited only to the taxpayer? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes; to each tax- 
payer. A husband and wife would get 
a $40 credit. 

Mr. KERR. A workingman with five 
children would with his wife get a credit, 
but would not get any credit for any 
of the children? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The children would 
continue to get the same deduction to 
which they are now entitled. 

Mr. KERR. There would be no addi- 
tional deduction received under the de- 
pendency exemption? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The amendment 
would not give anything additional to 
what is now given to them. It is a very 
high rate at the present time. It would 
not run to the middle and upper 
brackets. 
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Mr. KERR. I congratulate the Sena- 
tor on the fact that it would not benefit 
those in the upper brackets. However, 
is it not correct to say that it would be 
limited to those in the lower brackets in 
that a father and mother would have 
only a $40 tax saving, regardless of how 
many children were dependent upon 
them? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. This amendment 
does not add an additional deduction for 
children. Let me give the Senator 

Mr. KERR. Will the Senator answer 
my question? 

Mr. . I will be glad to 
answer the Senator’s question, but I hope 
the Senator will let me do a little talk- 
ing, too. I will let him talk first, if he 
does not use too much of my time. 

Mr. KERR. I do not intend to use too 
much. of the Senator’s time. I should 
like to know whether under the amend- 
ment the total credit that would go to a 
father and mother would be only $40, re- 
gardless of how many children they 
might have. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. So far as the chil- 
dren are concerned, the amendment does 
not add any new deduction. It is con- 
fined to $20 for 1 person, and to $40 for 2 
persons, if both of them are taxpayers. 
That avoids the difficulty of running a 
greater exemption all the way up the 
line, as the proposed George amendment 
does, thereby benefiting to the extent of 
$20 the fellow at the bottom, and to the 
extent of $91 to the fellow at the top. 
It prevents that kind of effect, which is 
the kind of effect I understand the oppo- 
sition wanted to avoid. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Colorado state how much 
time he is yielding himself? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. When I can get some 
time I shall yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator states 
that there is a $20 tax credit for each 
taxpayer provided in his amendment, 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is correct, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Therefore, a 
widow with six children would receive a 
credit of only $20. Is that correct? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Of course, there are 
other benefits in the bill for a widow. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. But in this in- 
stance, as a taxpayer, she would get a 
credit of only $20? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. So faras this amend- 
ment is concerned, she would not get any 
additional credit. However, there are 
other benefits to be considered, and she 
would have the alternative of taking the 
other benefits or this benefit. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator has 
modified his stock dividend credit pro- 
posal which came from the committee by 
cutting it in the second year to 5 percent, 
instead of leaving it at 10 percent. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In an effort to 
salvage the 5 percent, has the Senator 
struck out the allowance for the depend- 
ents of a family by giving an individual 
mee cree of $20 to the taxpayer? 

. MILLIKIN. If I understand the 
20 the answer is that the present 
allowance is continued. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; but the pro- 
posal with which the Senator from Colo- 
rado now comes forth was not contained 
in the committee bill. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Any more than was 
the proposal to cut the stock dividend 
credit from 10 percent to 5 percent. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is the Senator, in 
an effort to salvage the provision with 
regard to stock dividend credits, by cut- 
ting it from 10 percent to 5 percent, com- 
ing forth with a proposal to give a tax 
credit of $20 to a taxpayer but sacrificing 
any further exemption allowance for de- 
pendents? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator is ask- 
ing a very argumentative question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is the pur- 
pose of the question. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I do not respond to 
argumentative questions. If the Senator 
from Minnesota will eliminate all the 
argument, which he can use on his own 
time, I shall be glad to answer his 
question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iwill ask the ques- 
tion without the argument. In propos- 
ing his alternative to what is now in the 
committee bill, obviously having in full 
view the George amendment, which un- 
doubtedly brought about this sudden 
change of emphasis in the tax policy of 
the Republican leadership, is it not true 
that the Senator has in mind, in order 
to save the 5 percent stock dividend 
credit, to ease in a minor tax reduction 
for the taxpayer, but to exclude, so to 
speak, the family? In other words, the 
emphasis is now upon bachelorhood, not 
upon the family. Is that correct? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am not dealing 
with emphasis, and I am not dealing with 
salvaging anything. The fact is that the 
Senate itself has accepted the amend- 
ment so far as the 5 percent credit is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In all equity, in 
view of the tremendous responsibilities 
of a family man, who bears the burdens 
of supporting a family, does the Senator 
believe that a tax credit to him of $20 
is fair, as compared with a tax credit to 
a family with dependents and giving an 
allowance for the dependents? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator from 
Minnesota should not take an isolated 
provision of the bill and consider it with- 
out relation to other provisions. The 
bill is full of benefits. I have recited 
them. I have recited the kind of bene- 
fits which would be extended to the peo- 
ple the Senator is talking about, who are 
not in the upper brackets. Therefore, 
the Senator must take the whole bill into 
consideration. I have recited the bene- 
fits, and I shall be glad to recite them 
again. No doubt I shall recite them 
again during the debate. The people in 
the lower brackets get benefits from a 
multitude of sources. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Will the Senator 
tell us the many benefits the people in 
the upper brackets get? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That has been dis- 
cussed. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I assure the Sen- 
ator it will be discussed in full detail. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Then I do not want 
to bother discussing it now. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. I ask the Senator 
this question: Does the Senator’s 
amendment have as its purpose an alter- 
native for the George amendment? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. In combination, the 
two of them together, the dividend part 
that we are talking about and the ex- 
emption part, are supposed to be a sub- 
stitute for the George amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What we have done 
is to sacrifice the children for the stock- 
coupon clipper, is that correct? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator is orat- 
ing now. 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Is that correct? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is not correct. 
I do not want the Senator to orate in 
my time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it not true that 
we have sacrificed the dependency al- 
lowance? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is not true. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it not true that 
we have sacrificed it for the stock divi- 
dend credit? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Nothing has been 
sacrificed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The George 
amendment gives extra benefits to de- 
pendents. Is that correct? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The George amend- 
ment would give the benefits to a larger 
group than would my substitute. My 
substitute is limited to the taxpayer, but 
it does not take away anything depend- 
ents already have. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Why should we ex- 
clude dependents from some benefits in 
this grandiose beneficiary bill, when we 
give benefits to the stock-dividend re- 
ceiver and benefits to a host of en- 
terprises? Why is it that the depend- 
ents of a family are excluded from any 
consideration in this bill? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. They are not ex- 
cluded. They get $600, which is the larg- 
est amount of record. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That has been the 
law. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes; but because the 
Senator ate his breakfast this morning, 
it should not exclude him from eating his 
breakfast tomorrow morning 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What about de- 
pendents? Let us go 50-50, and not 1 
horse and 1 rabbit. Let us have it equal. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Under the Senator’s 
theory, we would run the costs up so 
high as to be a burden that this coun- 
try should not have to accept at this 
time. That is the difficulty. If we were 
taking away something, it would be a 
horse of a different color; but we are not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would advise the Senator from 
Colorado that the time he allotted to 
himself on this amendment has expired. 
The Senator has 50 minutes time re- 
maining. How much additional time 
does the Senator yield himself? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I will take 15 min- 
utes, to start with, Mr. President. 

In 1916 the allowance for dependents 
was $200. That continued -until 1923, 
when the allowance became $400. It re- 
mained at $400 until 1943, when it was 
reduced to $350. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Colorado yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 
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Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Will the Senator tell us also about the 
exemptions for heads of families? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. In 1913 the exemp- 
tion for married persons was $4,000. In 
1917 it became $2,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Colorado 
yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the 
Senator give us some indication as to 
when it might be possible to have a copy 
of the amendment? Some of the dis- 
tinguished minority members of the 
Finance Committee want to analyze it. 
Would the Senator give consideration to 
perhaps recessing the Senate until we 
can get a copy of it? We have been 
trying to locate one. The clock is ticking 
and time is running, and we have to vote 
upon the amendment. I think we should 
have an opportunity to read, study, and 
try to analyze it in the time remaining. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, we 
are trying to get the amendment before 
the Senate. While we are waiting for 
it, why not use a little time to discuss 
a very important matter? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the 
Senator anticipate that the amendment 
will be here shortly? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes. 

Mr. President, I was talking about de- 
pendents, when the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JoHNnsTon] asked me to 
discuss exemptions. 

The exemption for dependents was re- 
duced to $1,500 in 1941, In 1943 it was 
reduced to $1,200. 

The exemption for a single person 
started at $3,000 in 1915. In 1917 it was 
reduced to $1,000. It continued at 
$1,000 until 1928, when it was raised to 
$1,500. That continued until 1935, when 
it was reduced to $1,000. It was $1,000 
from 1936 to 1939. It was reduced to 
$800 in 1940. It was reduced to $750 in 
1949. It was reduced in 1942 and 1943 
to $500 and it continued at $500 until 
1948, when it was raised to $600. It is 
still $600. 

Mr. President, the amendment before 
us allows a single taxpayer an additional 
$100 exemption, computed by allowing a 
tax credit equal to the first bracketed 
rate on such $100 exemption. At the 
present time the first bracketed rate is 
20 percent. 

The unmarried taxpayer would have 
his tax reduced to $480 by allowing this 
credit. 

I have already given this information 
to the Senate, but I repeat that much of 
it to keep those salient facts in mind. 

The difficulty with the George amend- 
ment is that it extends its benefits all the 
way up to the top brackets, with an enor- 
mous additional cost, a cost which is so 
high that I suggest it should not be borne 
by the Treasury at this time. 

The proposal which I am trying to 
substitute contains, as I have said before, 
first, a reduction in the dividend credit 
provision, cutting it, roughly, in half; 
second, it gives credit where the op- 
ponents of the bill say the credit is due, 
to-wit, to the lower income-tax brackets. 
It does not increase the benefits running 
clear on up through the whole scale of 
taxpayers. It does not increase the 
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benefits for dependents more than the 
$600 which they now have. That is a 
question we have just discussed. 

If the various amendments proposed 
by me are adopted, I think we will have 
a much more practical bill, a much more 
feasible bill. We must take into consid- 
eration the financial situation of the 
Government of the United States. While 
my amendments involve some cost to 
the Treasury, they do not represent 
nearly the cost to the Treasury the 
George amendments represent, and yet 
they give a recognition to the problems 
of many of our citizens. What we do 
under this combination is to allow an 
election. The taxpayer can take a look 
at the law and elect to proceed under 
whichever provision is better for him. 
We are not forcing anything adverse on 
him. There is a clear election and a 
clear choice as to course. 

Mr. President, I have no desire at this 
time to say anything more. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. Perhaps I missed it in 
the Senator's earlier statement, but did 
the Senator state what loss in revenue 
would result if this amendment should 
be adopted? 

Mr. MILLIKIN, I think the loss on 
this particular amendment would be 
$960 million. The loss on the George 
amendment would be $2,400,000,000. 

Mr. COOPER. Can the Senator from 
Colorado estimate the number of tax- 
payers who would be affected and would 
receive benefits if the amendment were 
adopted? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. If the George amend- 
ment should be adopted, about 5 million 
persons would be taken off the tax rolls. 
As nearly as can be determined, if the 
substitute amendment were adopted, 
about 2 million persons would be taken 
off the tax rolls. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, the time 
for the quorum call to be charged to 
neither side. 

The first 2 or 3 amendments have been 
mimeographed and are now available. 
The amendment which is now under 
consideration has been mimeographed, 
and I understand the pages are on their 
way to the Chamber with copies. 

With the understanding I have stated, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving the right to object—and 
I shall not object—I wish to commend 
the majority leader for his fairness in 
suggesting the absence of a quorum, and 
that the time for the quorum call not 
be charged to either side. 

I think, however, that the necessity 
for his request, namely, to make it possi- 
ble to obtain copies of extremely im- 
portant amendments, points up the dan- 
ger of trying to write into a tax bill a 
detailed, lengthy, technical amendment 
affecting millions of lives and billions of 
dollars without having copies of the 
amendment available for consideration. 

Iam willing to agree to have a quorum 
call, or to do anything else which is 
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necessary, if it will result in the produc- 
tion of copies of the amendment which 
is presently under consideration. We 
have been speaking for several minutes 
about an amendment, a copy of which 
we have never seen. The members of the 
Committee on Finance, who considered 
the bill for many weeks, have never been 
confronted with the amendment. Yet 
in less than 2 hours we shall be called 
upon to vote “yea” or “nay” on an 
amendment which has still to be pro- 
duced. 

Iam willing to agree to have a quorum 
call, in the hope that a copy of the 
amendment can finally be obtained, at 
least before the Senate is called upon 
to vote on it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I desire to suggest 
the absence of a quorum. Of course, the 
amendment, under Senate rules, has 
been reduced to writing. I have been a 
Member of the Senate for 9 years, and 
I have seen much important legislation 
considered without the availability of 
either mimeographed or printed amend- 
ments. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from California 
yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will yield in a 
moment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will not 
the Senator yield, so that I may ask him 
a question on the point he is making? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. In the 9 
years the Senator has been a Member of 
the Senate, has he ever seen offered to 
a tax bill a lengthy, technical amend- 
ment, involving millions of persons and 
billions of dollars, when there was not 
a printed copy of the amendment at the 
desk? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The amendment 
has been read. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Oh, I under- 
stand that it has been read. But has 
the Senator from California in his 9 
years in the Senate, ever experienced a 
situation such as this? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GeorcE], the former chairman of the 
Committee on Finance, has stated that 
he has never observed a situation such 
as this in his experience. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I do not believe 
that I know of a parallel situation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator from California for his frank- 
ness, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Under the rules of 
the Senate, it is necessary, of course, for 
an amendment to be reduced to writing, 
as has been done in the case of the pend- 
ing amendment. The amendment has 
been read at the desk and has been ex- 
plained by the Senator from Colorado. 

Copies of the amendment are now 
being mimeographed. The previous 
amendments are on the desks of all Sen- 
ators. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the unanimous-consent 
request of the Senator from California 
is granted. 

The clerk will call the roll. 
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The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Fulbright Martin 
Anderson George Maybank 
Barrett Gillette McCarran 
Beall Goldwater McClellan 
Bennett Gore Millikin 
Bowring Green Monroney 
Bricker Hayden orse 
Bridges Hendrickson Mundt 
Burke Hennings Murray 
Bush Hickenlooper Neely 
Butler, Md. Hill Pastore 
Butler, Nebr. Holland Payne 
Byrd Humphrey Potter 
Capehart Ives 1 
Carlson Jackson Robertson 
Case Jenner Russell 
Chavez Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Clements Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Cooper Johnston, S. C. Smathers 
Cordon Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Crippa Kennedy Smith, N. J, 
Daniel Kerr Sparkman 
Dirksen Kilgore Stennis 
Douglas Knowland Symington 
D Kuchel Thye 
Dworshak Langer Upton 
Eastland Lehman Watkins 
Ellender Lennon Welker 
Ervin Long Wiley 
Ferguson Magnuson Williams 
Flanders Malone Young 
Frear Mansfield 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. BARTLETT, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
agreed to the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 8149) to amend the hos- 
pital survey and construction provisions 
of the Public Health Service Act to pro- 
vide assistance to the States for survey- 
ing the need for diagnostic or treatment 
centers, for hospitals for the chronically 
ill and impaired, for rehabilitation fa- 
cilities, and for nursing homes, and to 
provide assistance in the construction of 
such facilities through grants to public 
and nonprofit agencies, and for other 
purposes, 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 2636. An act for the relief of George 
Japhet; 

H. R. 5436. An act for the relief of David 
Hanan; 

H. R. 8067. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, and the United States Informa- 
tion Agency, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1955, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9203. An act making appropriations 
for the legislative branch and the judiciary 
branch for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1955, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9447. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related inde- 
pendent agencies, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1955, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9474. An act to extend the authority 
of the President to enter into trade agree- 
ments under section 350 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended; 

H. R. 9505. An act to continue the effec- 
tiveness of the act of December 2, 1942, as 
amended, and the act of July 28, 1945, as 
amended, relating to war-risk hazard and 
detention benefits until July 1, 1955; and 
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H. R. 9517. An act making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenue of said 
District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1955, and for other purposes. 


REVISION OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
LAWS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 8300) to revise the in- 
ternal revenue laws of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Colorado desire time; 
and, if so, how much time does he yield 
to himself? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield myself 15 
minutes, or so much thereof as I may 
use. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, all the 
theories about what may be called the 
unrestrained $100 exemption—that is, 
the exemption which runs all the way 
up the line, with the benefit to persons 
in the lower income brackets being $20, 
and the benefit to those in the higher 
income brackets being $91—proceed on 
the theory that there must be an en- 
largement of the amount of money 
available to be spent by persons in the 
lower income-tax brackets. 

We already have demonstrated, I be- 
lieve, that the bill affords many advan- 
tages down the line, which benefits will 
flow into the economic stream, and 
should be good for every feature of the 
economy. 

I think the story has somewhat 
changed as this subject has developed. 
I do not hear so much talk about the 
horrible situation in which we find our- 
selves. 

In spite of curtailed production at- 
tributable to adjustments in business in- 
ventories, basic confidence in the coun- 
try’s future, along with well-timed Gov- 
ernment action, has kept consumption, 
construction, and business capital ex- 
penditures at high levels. The notable 
feature of the current period of adjust- 
ment has been the absence of the sort 
of compounding or spiraling effect which 
leads to serious recessions. 

The following are among the high- 
lights of the past year: 

From a high of 137 in July of last 
year, the index of industrial production 
dropped steadily to 123 in March of this 
year; it steadied in April, and rose to 
125 in May. 

Average weekly hours worked in man- 
ufacturing followed substantially the 
same pattern, falling from a high of 
41.1 in March 1953, to a low of 39.0 in 
April, and rising to 39.3 in May. 

Our success in weathering this period 
of decline, which apparently has come 
to an end, and has started up, is shown 
by the following facts. 

Personal income in April was at the 
rate of $282.0 billion, less than 1 percent 
below the level of $284.5 billion for 1953. 
Mr. President, let me repeat that state- 
ment: Personal income in April was at 
the rate of $282.0 billion, or less than 1 
percent below the level of $284.5 billion 
for 1953. 
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Disposable personal income for the first 
quarter of this year was at the rate of 
$249.8 billion, $4.4 billion higher than in 
the first quarter of 1953, and $1.9 billion 
higher than the figure for the full year 
1953. The increase in disposable per- 
sonal income reflects the tax cuts which 
became effective in January. 

Consumer expenditures in the first 
quarter of this year were at the annual 
rate of $229.8 billion, which was $2.1 bil- 
lion higher than the figure for the first 
quarter of last year. Mr. President, let 
me repeat that statement: Consumer ex- 
penditures in the first quarter of this 
year were at the annual rate of $229.8 
billion, which was $2.1 billion higher 
than the figure for the first quarter of 
last year. 

Personal savings were also higher, at 
an annual rate of $20 billion, up $2.3 bil- 
lion from the level of a year ago. Thus, 
people had more income; they were 
spending some of the increase, and were 
saving the rest. 

Construction has continued at a high 
level, with total new construction in May 
rising above the previous record high. 
Through May, new construction was 2 
percent above the same period of last 
year and the Departments of Commerce 
and Labor have revised their estimates 
for the full year upward by $2 billion, to 
a new record high of $36 billion. 

Expenditures for new plant and equip- 
ment were at a rate of $27.48 billion an- 
nually in the first quarter of this year 
against $27.84 billion in the same period 
of last year. 

The decreases in production reflected, 
as noted earlier, a decline in business in- 
ventories, which dropped from a high of 
$82 billion last September to $79.6 billion 
in April. 

Prices in general have shown no evi- 
dence of distress selling or lack of con- 
fidence. The wholesale-price index in 
May was 110.9 compared with 109.8 in 
May 1953. The index of prices received 
by farmers in the month ending May 15 
was 258, exactly equal to the 1953 
monthly average and up 9 points from 
the low of 249 last October and Novem- 
ber. Recently prices of sensitive com- 
modities have risen substantially, with 
the combined index of 22 such commodi- 
ties going up from 88.2 on March 3 to 
92 on June 23. As specific examples, the 
price of steel scrap rose in this same 
period from $25 to $30 a ton, lead scrap 
from 5.6 to 7.6 cents a pound, and wool 
tops from $1.90 to 81.98 ½ a pound. 

So there is no longer, as a basis for any 
of the measures before the Senate, either 
that proposed by the Senator from Geor- 
gia or the substitute proposed by myself, 
the argument that these things must be 
done or there will be a complete collapse 
of our economy. Developments have re- 
moved that kind of argument from this 
debate. 

I should like to read the amendment 
which is being considered at the present 
time: 

On page 9 of the House bill, it is proposed 
to add the following new subsection to sec- 
tion 34: 

“(f) Credit for additional personal exemp- 
tion of $100: 

“(1) Computation: There shall be allowed 
to an individual who has elected to take the 
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credit provided by this subsection for the 
taxable year, as a credit against the tax im- 
posed by this subtitle for the taxable year, 
an amount equal to an additional personal 
exemption of $100 multiplied by the rate 
provided in section 1 for the first $2,000 of 
taxable income. 


I remind Senators again that any tax- 
payer who figures that he is better off 
without the provisions of this substitute 
can take the regular method of deter- 
mining his tax liability. This substitute 
82 nothing on anyone that is adverse 

m. 


In the case of a taxable year to which this 
subtitle applies and which begins before 
July 1, 1954, the credit shall be one-half of 
the amount specified in the preceding 
section. 


That merely takes care of a half-year 
division. 


“(2) Limitations on amount of credit: The 
credit allowed by paragraph (1) shall not 
exceed the amount of the tax imposed by this 
chapter for the taxable year reduced by the 
credits allowed under section 32 (2) (relat- 
ing to tax withheld at source on tax free 
covenant bonds), section 33 (relating to 
foreign tax credit), and section 35 (relating 
to partially tax exemption interest). 

“(3) Certain credits, deductions, etc., not 
allowed: If an individual elects to take the 
credit allowed by paragraph (1) for a taxable 
year, then (a) the credit provided by section 
34 (a) (relating to dividends received by in- 
dividuals) shall not be allowed. 

“(b) The credit provided by section 37 
(relating to retirement income) shall not be 
allowed. 

“(c) Section 116 (relating to partial exclu- 
sion from gross income of dividends received 
by individuals) shall not apply. 


As I explained earlier in the day, we 
are not piling up credits. A taxpayer 
must elect whether he wishes to take a 
certain credit and forgo certain others, 
or take the others. 


„d) The deduction allowed by section 167 
(relating to depreciation) shall be computed 
without regard to the methods referred to in 
section 167 (b), (2), (3), and (4). 

“(e) The deduction allowed by section 214 
(relating to expenses for care of certain de- 
pendents) shall not be allowed. 

“(4) Method and effect of election: 

“(a) The election provided by paragraph 
(1) shall be made in the return, and the 
Secretary or his delegate shall by regula- 
tions prescribe the manner of signifying such 
election in the return. 

“(b) If the taxpayer on making his return 
fails to signify in the manner prescribed 
under paragraph (4) (a), shall elect to take 
the credit provided by paragraph (1), such 
failure shall be considered an election not to 
take the credit.” 


I believe I have already stated that 
there is a clear alternative for those who 
would take the benefits provided by the 
substitute, and those who would take the 
benefit provided by the bill without the 
substitute. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The committee re- 
port indicates that if we pass the com- 
mittee version of the bill, the reduction 
in revenue will be slightly under 81½ 
billion. What would be the total reduc- 
tion in revenue if we were to modify the 
committee bill along the lines of the 
composite amendments offered by the 
distinguished Senator from Colorado in 
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lieu of the amendment on personal ex- 
emptions offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Is the Senator ask- 
ing me the difference in cost as between 
the two systems? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. No. The question 
is, What will be the total cost to the Gov- 
ernment? I understand that the cost to 
the Government of the committee ver- 
sion, assuming the continuance for an- 
other year of the present corporate rates, 
would be $1,200,000,000. But what would 
be the total cost to the Government of 
the tax reductions now being proposed, 
as modified by the substitute of the Sen- 
ator from Colorado? 

Mr. The George amend- 
ment would cost $657 million in the fiscal 
year 1955. It would cost $1,760,000,000 
in the fiscal year 1956. It would cost 
$1,575,000,000 in the fiscal year 1957. 

The cost of the substitute would be 
$500 million in the fiscal year 1955; $730 
million in the fiscal year 1956; and $548 
million in the fiscal year 1957. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Is the Senator 
from Virginia justified in assuming that 
if we adopt the substitute for the George 
amendment we shall reduce the revenue 
approximately $2 billion? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. As I stated, the rey- 
enue would be reduced $657 million in 
1955, $1,760,000,000 in 1956, and $1,- 
575,000,000 in 1957. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. On top of the re- 
duction which goes to corporations, the 
modified reduction to stockholders, the 
$10 million to farmers for soil conserva- 
tion, and all the other things in the bill, 
which add up to approximately $11 bil- 
lion, the cost of the substitute would be 
$500 million more. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes; I think that is 
correct. However, I wish to invite at- 
tention to the fact that for the first year 
we are proposing to continue the present 
corporate rates, which will, for 1 year, 
considerably better the situation. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I understand that 
the Senator’s substitute will cost sub- 
stantially less than the George amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Very much less. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. But I understand 
also that the Senator’s substitute will 
still reduce the revenue by nearly $2 bil- 
lion, assuming that the Government will 
continue to receive the $1,200,000,000 
of revenue from the present tax on cor- 
porations. With that in view, the Sen- 
ator from Virginia proposes a third pro- 
posal or amendment, to strike out of the 
bill everything after the enacting clause 
and to insert a provision to continue the 
corporate rates and to postpone action 
on the other provisions, because it is 
* we will have to borrow. 

MILLIKIN. The Senator from 
virginia is now making an argument on 
his own proposal, which I assume he will 
develop as time goes on. 

9 ROBERTSON. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. What I wish to point 
out is that so far as the George amend- 
ment is concerned, the net cost of it will 
be $657 million dollars in 1955, as op- 
posed to $500 million by way of my sub- 
stitute. In 1956 the George amendment 
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will cost $1,760,000,000, as opposed to 
$730 million by my substitute. The 
George amendment, during 1957, will 
cost 81% billion, as opposed to $548 
million. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I ask the Senator, 
if he entertained the views of the junior 
Senator from Virginia, namely, that we 
cannot afford to give anyone any tax 
relief, whether he would not vote against 
both proposals. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I would not vote 
against both of them, because I cannot 
join in that belief. I resume reading the 
amendment which I started to read a 
while ago: 

(c) Under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary or his delegate, a change of an 
election for any taxable year to take, or not 
to take, the credit provided by paragraph 
(1) may be made after the filing of the re- 
turn for such year. 

(5) Certain nonresident aliens ineligible 
for credit: No credit shall be allowed under 
paragraph (1) to a nonresident alien indi- 
vidual with respect to whom a tax is im- 
posed for the taxable year under section 
871 (e). 


I should like to say very briefly that I 
consider the fatal defect in the George 
amendment to be that it proceeds on the 
assumption that some segments of our 
people would not get any benefit under 
this bill and that we should give them 
benefits because they are in the lower 
brackets. However, the George amend- 
ment does not stop at that point. It goes 
clear on up through all the taxpayers. 
As I stated earlier, it gives a $20 benefit 
to the low-bracket man, and gives a $91 
credit to the highest bracket man. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Would the Senator be 
willing to modify his amendment so that 
the person who receives stock dividends 
would receive his benefit on the same 
principle that those in the upper income 
brackets receive their benefit under the 
proposal discussed by the Senator from 
Colorado? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I would not be will- 
ing to so modify it, because the stock 
dividend question has already been de- 
cided by the Senate. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I should like to ask if 
it would not be extremely complicated 
for a person in preparing his tax re- 
turn to determine he should take the 
$20 reduction, or whether he would bene- 
fit more by one proposal and then by 
another and so on down through per- 
haps 7 or 8 different proposals? In 
others words, it would be necessary to 
check if the benefit is taken under 1 
of 7 or 8 different proposals. 

Mr, MILLIKIN. I never knew of any 
alternative in a tax law, which would 
allow a taxpayer a greater benefit if 
he should take advantage of it, which 
was too complicated for consideration. 

Mr. LONG. Will the Senator explain 
the items which would cause a tax- 
payer to lose benefits? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Colorado has 
expired. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. How much time do 
I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado has 15 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. On the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield myself 5 
minutes. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I have agreed to 
yield first to the Senator from Louisiana. 
Will the Senator from Louisiana repeat 
his question? 

Mr. LONG. I should like to under- 
stand the various causes which would 
require a person to lose the benefit of 
the proposed $20 credit. As I under- 
stand it, if the person happened to be 
one who hires a babysitter, he could 
not get the benefit of the $20 deduction. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I read from the 
amendment. There are certain credits 
and deductions that are not allowed: 

If an individual elects to take the credit 
allowed by paragraph (1) for a taxable year, 
then (a) the credit provided by section 34 
(a) (relating to dividends received by in- 
dividuals) shall not be allowed. 


In other words, those who are saying 
that there is a deficiency at the bottom 
of the scale should not add the benefits 
at the top to the credit that is given at 
the bottom: 

(b) The credit provided by section 37 
(relating to retirement income) shall not 
be allowed. 

(c) Section 116 (relating to partial exclu- 
sion from gross income of dividends received 
by individuals) shall not apply. 

(d) The deduction allowed by section 
167 (relating to depreciation) shall be com- 
puted without regard to the methods re- 
ferred to in section 167 (b), (2), (3), and 
(4). 

(e) The deduction allowed by section 214 
(relating to expenses for care of certain de- 
pendents) shall not be allowed. 


The point of it all is that it exercises 
a restraint on the unabridged quality of 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], which runs these 
benefits clear up to the top, with the 
result that we give the fellow at the 
bottom $20 and the fellow at the top 
$91. 

My amendment would limit that by 
the method that I have mentioned. 
However, it would bring a benefit to the 
lowest-bracket fellow, and he could take 
it; or, if he should prefer other bene- 
fits, he could take those instead, but he 
should not be able to pile one on top of 
the other and get them all. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. The able Senator from 
Colorado continually refers to the upper 
bracket and the lower bracket. Will he 
indicate whether a working mother who 
may be in the lower bracket would be 
entitled to the $20 credit? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I was diverted for 
a moment. I did not catch the last part 
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of the Senator’s question. Will he re- 
peat it? 

Mr. GORE. Would the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado indicate whether 
the $20 credit would be available to a 
working mother if she employs a baby 
sitter? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. She would get that 
benefit under the bill. 

Mr. GORE. In other words, in order 
to get the $20 benefit the Senator would 
require the working mother, or work- 
ing widow, to give up the other benefits. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. We have already 
looked at that lady’s situation and given 
her benefits under the bill. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator has a very 
charming way of not answering ques- 
tions directly. Will the Senator reply 
specifically to my question? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Will the Senator 
permit me to say this? We have al- 
lowed these various benefits to people 
all the way up and down. We have 
made special provisions for taking care 
of dependent children whose mothers 
are employed. There are many bene- 
ficial provisions of that kind through- 
out the bill. We are allowing this credit 
to people in the lower income brackets, 
pursuant to the complaint made, “You 
are doing so much for this group or that 
group or the other group, but you are 
doing nothing for the people in the low- 
est bracket.” We aim to help those in 
the lower brackets, but we are not aim- 
ing to help them by piling up and com- 
pounding for them all the other bene- 
fits in the bill. 

Mr. GORE. I am asking the Senator 
a question, not about someone in the 
high-income bracket, but about some- 
one in the lowest bracket, namely, a 
working mother, who takes advantage of 
the small benefit given her in this bill. 
If she takes advantage of the other bene- 
fit, she would not be given this measley 
$20 credit. Is that correct? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Not if she were prop- 
erly looking after her finances. She al- 
ready receives $480 out of the other pro- 
visions of the bill. In order to get an- 
other $20 she is not going to sacrifice 
$480. 

Mr. GORE. In order to get the $20 
she would have to give up that which 
the Senator in his benevolence has 
granted 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator as- 
sumes a lot of foolishness on the part 
of those people which I am not assum- 
ing. We have already provided $480 for 
the lady. If she wants another $20 and 
wishes to sacrifice the larger amount, I 
am not sure it should move us too deeply. 
But I thoroughly agree that she should 
have this other relief, and I have so 
voted. 

Mr. President, I wish someone else 
would take a little time. 

Mr. GORE. I shall be glad to use a 
little time. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. All these interrup- 
tions are out of my time. Time has not 
been taken once by opponents of the 
substitute which I am offering. 

Mr. GORE. Does not the distin- 
guished Senator feel that he is obligated 
to explain his amendment? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Colorado has 
expired. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I will 
yield myself another 5 minutes. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield further? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. The junior Senator from 
Colorado acknowledges that upon occa- 
sion there is a certain degree of foolish- 
ness 

Mr. MILLIKIN. As I understand, the 
Senator from Tennessee would not bene- 
fit from either of the deductions we are 
now discussing, so that whatever I had 
to say had no reference to him. I can- 
not imagine what the Senator imputes 
to himself. 

Mr. GORE. In speaking of the de- 
gree of foolishness. if any taxpayer 
thinks it is not worth $20 to figure out 
the meaning of this complicated amend- 
ment which the Senator offers, or if he 
does not think it will cost him more 
than $20 to get a lawyer to explain it 
to him, then I think there is some small 
degree of foolishness exemplified. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I do not see any 
foolishness. The Senator is injecting a 
false issue. The taxpayer can look over 
the situation and figure whether he is 
better off by taking this credit or by 
taking all the others provided for in the 
bill. If he makes a mistake, he can 
come back later on and reform his 
choice. 

Mr. GORE. The junior Senator from 
Tennessee is a lawyer of limited talent, 
but has a staff on which there are excel- 
lent young lawyers, and we have been 
trying for 2 hours to understand the able 
Senator’s amendment. It is quite com- 
plicated and technical and is difficult to 
understand. The Senator has not yet 
sufficiently explained it. 

Will the Senator yield for another 
question? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I shall yield a little 
later on. I think this debate can be 
carried too far. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to 
have some clarification of some of these 
references. It is rather difficult in 
checking through the bill, because we 
have House bill 8300, which is this 
document containing some hundreds of 
pages; I believe the number runs to 870 
pages, approximately. Then we have 
the amendments to House bill 8300. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. So that when we 
read in the mimeographed copy of the 
amendments such references as credits 
allowed under section 32 and section 33, 
and credits allowed under section 37, 
section 116, and other sections, it be- 
comes rather difficult fully to under- 
stand what the alternatives may be. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I suggest to the Sen- 
ator that the words “general nature” 
are used. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. But that does not 
sometimes fully explain the details or 
the extent of the credits. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. All these things we 
are talking about are in the House bill 
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as proposed to be amended by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Finance. It is a very 
easy matter for anyone who wants to 
pursue them in detail, particularly on 
his own time, to look up the numbered 
amendments and see exactly what they 
provide. The parenthetical matter gives 
the general idea. It shows that there 
are many benefits in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Colorado has 
again expired. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I do 
not like to yield any more time. I hope 
the Senator will be merciful. Later on 
I hope to discuss the bill. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I yield 10 
minutes to the senior Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr]. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I rise to 
oppose for many reasons the amend- 
ment offered by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Colorado. In the first place, 
it is evidently a parliamentary move cal- 
culated to defeat the George amend- 
ment. It offers a little by way of bait to 
seduce some who, had it not been offered, 
might have been more reenforced in their 
determination to secure the full bene- 
fit of the George amendment. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Colorado gives a credit in one place, and 
if I correctly read the amendment—and 
I must say it is a very complicated 
amendment—it then takes the benefit 
away in six other differen: places. After 
holding out a plum and with one hand 
exhibiting it to the taxpayer who is inter- 
ested in it, desires it, and starts to reach 
for it, the multifingered tentacles of the 
tax collector takes it away from him un- 
der any of six different provisions. 

I have been a member of the Finance 
Committee for only 4 years, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and, naturally, what a man can 
learn as a member of that committee in 
any given period of time is limited, but 
I must say that on the basis of that 
experience I find it very difficult to ana- 
lyze and evaluate this amendment in the 
brief time available to us on the floor. 

The George amendment is very, very 
simple. In the first place, it takes from 
the bill the benefits in the form of tax 
relief provided for those receiving income 
from dividends on the stock of domestic 
corporations. That is one thing which 
the George amendment does. The other 
thing the George amendment does, Mr. 
President, is to increase the personal 
and dependency exemptions now avail- 
able to the taxpayer from $600 to $700. 

I submit, Mr. President, that that is a 
very simple amendment. The distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado, than 
whom there is no more able or distin- 
guished Member of this body, has made 
an argument against a certain part of 
the George amendment. He has criti- 
cized it because he tells us that it would 
give greater relief to the taxpayer with 
high income than it would to the taxpay- 
er with low income. His premise, Mr. 
President, is correct. For that reason, 
the proponents of the George amend- 
ment are now announcing that their 
amendment will be modified, so that the 
limit of tax credit which a taxpayer can 
receive under the George amendment 
will not exceed $25 for a taxpayer, or for 
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two taxpayers, if a joint return be made, 
and a $25 tax credit for each dependent. 
That will eliminate the principal objec- 
tion which the Senator from Colorado 
has made to the language of the George 
amendment as it has been offered. 

As I said a while ago, the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Colorado 
purports to give a tax credit of $20 to 
each taxpayer. In other words, under 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Colorado if a husband and wife make a 
joint return, they could not receive in 
excess of $40 tax credit. But in any one 
of 6 places, and certainly in at least 2 
of them, where credit has been given 
under the bill, or where an exemption 
has been given under the bill, in most 
worthy instances, the language of the 
Senator’s amendment would take away 
the credit. 

Let Senators visualize, if they will, the 
meager relief contained in the bill, as 
it came from the committee, to a work- 
ing mother having one or more depend- 
ents, whether children or parents, and 
being compelled to pay extra expense to 
someone to care for the dependents 
while the mother is working to help make 
a living for the family. If she received 
the benefits of the provision of the bill 
which gives her an exemption under 
those circumstances, then she would be 
denied any relief under the amendment 
of the distinguished Senator from Colo- 
rado. While if a taxpayer had half a 
million dollars in dividend income, he 
would receive a tax credit of $25 with- 
out having a dollar taken away from him 
anywhere; and the only penalty he 
would suffer would be that he also 
would not be permitted to take advan- 
tage of the $20 tax credit. 

I submit the question: Is that equality 
under the law? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Oklahoma remember the state- 
ment of Anatole France about equality 
under the law, in which Anatole France 
spoke of the majestic equality of the 
laws which forbade the rich as well as 
the poor from sleeping under bridges and 
begging in the streets for bread? 

Mr. KERR. I was not familiar with 
that quotation, but I must say I should 
like to become so. 

Mr, GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. Do I understand the 
senior Senator from Oklahoma correct- 
ly to say that in order that a taxpayer 
may receive the proposed $20 tax credit, 
he or she must give up the other enum- 
erated benefits proposed in the bill; but 
that a taxpayer who receives the divi- 
dend credit is not required to give up 
anything? 

Mr. KERR. Oh, yes, he also would 
have to give up the $20. There is that 
degree of equality. 

I wish to congratulate my great friend 
from Colorado who offered this amend- 
ment. I think it is a gesture of justice 
exalted, indeed, to say to the working 
mother, “Yes, we give you an additional 
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exemption under the bill as we give the 
beneficiary of great income from divi- 
dends certain exemptions; and we are 
saying to you, in the language of this 
amendment, that if you both accept the 
other benefits under the bill, although 
that of the working mother might be 
$100, while that of the other taxpayer 
might be $30,000, each of you must make 
a great sacrifice and give up the $20 
benefit provided in the amendment of 
the Senator from Colorado.” 

There is another group to whom the 
bill would give a much deserved benefit, 
but who under the amendment, would 
lose that benefit, or would lose the $20 
credit. That is the group who, under the 
bill, receive tax credit relating to re- 
tirement income. 

Senators are aware that under the 
bill, certain limited, meager income to 
persons who have retired is exempted 
from taxation to a very limited degree. 
But if they are to receive it, then they 
would not be the beneficiaries of the $20 
credit, while the beneficiaries of the ex- 
emption on dividends would remain in 
their same position, namely, that under 
the amendment the limit of what they 
would have to give up, in order to receive 
the dividend credit, would be $20. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Oklahoma has 
expired. 

Mr. KERR. Will the Senator from 
Texas yield me an additional 5 minutes? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield an 
additional 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR, I yield. 

Mr. LONG. This amendment seems to 
be based on the theory that a person 
should not be twice benefited under the 
bill. If that be the case, I wonder why 
only those who receive the $20 relief 
should not be twice benefited. Why 
should not the provision apply to those 
who receive corporation dividends and 
those who receive accelerated deprecia- 
tion benefits? 

Mr. KERR. I must correct my friend, 
the Senator from Louisiana. Those who 
receive an exemption of a portion of 
their corporation dividends are not twice 
benefited. They cannot accept an ex- 
emption for their corporate dividends 
and still claim the $20, any more than 
can a retired policeman, a retired fire- 
man, or a retired working man. 

Mr. LONG. But is it not true that 
they could take the benefit of the ac- 
celerated depreciation provision in the 
bill, and also take advantage of the de- 
duction for their children who are in 
school? 

Mr. KERR. Those who receive the 
benefit of the accelerated depreciation 
would also lose $20. I see in subsection 
(d), on page 2 of the amendment, lan- 
guage that would also penalize those re- 
ceiving deductions relating to deprecia- 
tion, if they accepted it, which would not 
amount, in total, to more than a billion 
dollars, I am certain. Then they would 
not be permitted to accept the $20. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. KERR. I vield. 
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Mr. LONG. I believe the Senator 
from Oklahoma does not understand my 
question. My question relates to the 
fact that the persons who get $20 are 
the only class who should not be twice 
benefited. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator is entirely 
correct. The taxpayer could get the 
benefit of accelerated depreciation; he 
could get the benefit of 

Mr. LONG. Of stock dividends. 

Mr. KERR. Of stock dividends. 

Mr. LONG. He could perhaps get the 
benefit of the babysitter provisions. 

Mr. KERR. Oh, no. When he gets 
into that class and accepts that benefit, 
there is a sign in his pathway, as he 
seeks to grasp this $20 plum, which 
reads: “Thou shalt not enter here.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Oklahoma, with his characteristic wit 
and satire, is showing up the weakness 
and injustices of the Millikin proposal. 

If the Senator from Colorado wishes 
to be just, he should limit the amount 
of dividends which can be credited 
against taxes to $20, just as he is limit- 
ing the credit in the case of nondividend 
income to $20. 

Mr. KERR. I say to the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois that I feel that 
such a requirement should be made, in 
order to effect justice. I would not pre- 
sume to speak for my good friend, the 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KERR. I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Does not the fact re- 
main indisputably true that the person 
with an income of $500,000 will save 
$25,000, while the little fellow with an 
income from wages or salary of two, 
three, or four thousands dollars will save 
$20, and that is all, regardless of the 
number of his dependents, and that the 
person with a large income will get the 
benefit of the 5-percent credit on his 
dividend income? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oklahoma has 
expired. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I yield the 
Senator from Oklahoma 5 more minutes. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, the great 
injustice of the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Colorado is that it does not 
touch the basic problem sought to be 
solved by the George amendment, which 
is that the taxpayer of moderate income 
and the taxpayer who has a large family 
should have the benefit of the additional 
exemption for each one of his depend- 
ents. When it comes to taxation I can 
conceive of no greater injustice than to 
say to the father and the mother of a 
half-dozen children, struggling to make 
a living on a very limited income, “You 
shall not receive a greater tax credit 
under this bill than the wealthiest tax- 
payer in the country.” 

My good friend the Senator from Colo- 
rado said that there was no necessity for 
a lifting in the level of the Nation’s econ- 
omy, Mr. President, and he gave us some 
figures about increasing production, I 
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have before me the Wall Street Journal 
of today, on page 10 of which is a column 
headed “Midwest Third Quarter Car- 
loadings To Dip 6 Percent Under 1953, 
Board Says.“ I read from a part of that 
article: 

Other commodities for which drops are ex- 
pected include ore and concentrates, 15 per- 
cent; gravel, sand, and stone, 5 percent; 
lumber and forest products, 11 percent; pe- 
troleum and petroleum products, 17.4 per- 
cent; tron and steel, 15 percent; agricultural 
implements and vehicles, 5 percent; automo- 
biles and trucks, 20 percent; and vehicle 
parts, 15 percent. 


Can anyone read about those facts and 
still maintain that we do not need a lift 
in our economy? Once the need of a 
lift is even acknowledged, there can be 
no contesting the statement that the 
best, the quickest, and, so far as I know, 
the only way, insofar as taxes are con- 
cerned, to provide that lift to the econ- 
omy is to reinforce the great foundation 
of the purchasing power of the people 
of this country. In order to accomplish 
the desired result, the purchasing power 
of the seventy-odd-million taxpayers 
must be increased, instead of that of five, 
six, or seven million taxpayers. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield to the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr, FLANDERS. Is it not true that 
the family of which the Senator speaks, 
consisting of the father, the mother, and 
six children, would be entitled to an ex- 
emption of $600 each for the children, 
making an exemption of $3,600, and $700 
each for the parents, making a total ex- 
emption of $5,000, and the family would 
not be subject to tax payments until the 
level of $5,000 in income had been 
reached? It seems to me that is a rea- 
sonable provision. 

Mr. KERR. I must say that it may be 
well for the Senator from Vermont to 
say that is a reasonable provision, but I 
should like to have him go to that father 
and that mother and tell them he thinks 
it is a reasonable provision. I say to the 
Senator that their position is entitled to 
as much regard from this senatorial 
body as is that of the taxpayer who, 
under this bill, will get a tax credit of 
from ten to twenty-five to fifty thousand 
dollars. I ask the Senator, which is the 
more reasonable thing to do, to give the 
parents of half a dozen children, making 
six or seven thousand dollars a year, an 
additional tax credit of $25 for the hus- 
band and his wife and each one of their 
dependents, or to give to a taxpayer hav- 
ing a large income a tax exemption 
which is from 100 to 1,000 times greater 
than that given to the wage earner? I 
ask that the Senator explain that to the 
wage earner. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr, KERR. I yield for a question. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Will the Senator 
from Oklahoma admit that a $5,000 ex- 
emption is more than such a taxpayer 
has ever had before? 

Mr. KERR. I say to the Senator from 
Vermont it is an all time low. I do not 
know of a time in our history, since we 
have had an income tax law, when the 
personal tax exemption was below $500 
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nor has it been below $600 for many 
years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oklahoma has 
expired. 

Mr. KERR. Will the Senator from 
Texas yield me 3 additional minutes? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield an additional 3 minutes to 
the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, in closing, 
I merely wish to say that the purpose of 
the Millikin amendment is to sidetrack 
and detour the George amendment. 
The purpose of the George amendment is 
to effect justice for the average wage 
earner who is also a taxpayer. While 
the Millikin amendment is a concession 
wrung from those who had not intended 
to make any concession, it is but a slight 
concession, and constitutes the holding 
up of what may be described as a bright 
and glittering toy, but, as the taxpayer 
reaches for it, he finds he must go around 
six places in which he will lose it either 
as he reaches for the toy, or after he has 
secured it. Therefore, the amendment 
should be defeated. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I have yielded the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, does the Senator from Texas have 
any time remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
are 37 minutes remaining to the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Tllinois 
(Mr. Dovctas] 5 minutes. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield 1 minute 
to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think the time the 
Senator from Vermont desires should be 
taken from the time of the Senator from 
Colorado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Is the Sen- 
ator from Vermont opposed to the pend- 
ing amendment? 

Mr. FLANDERS. Iam in favor of the 
pending amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor from Colorado has had time allotted 
to him to use in speaking in favor of the 
amendment, 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I 
yield the Senator from Vermont the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is reminded of 
the fact that his time is running. 

Mr.DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I shall 
yield to the Senator from Vermont with 
the understanding that the time he con- 
sumes shall not be taken from my time 
and that I do not lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator yield any time? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I ask the Sena- 
tor from Vermont to withhold his ques- 
tion until I finish speaking? 

Mr. President, time itself is slipping 
through our hands at this moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER The 
Senator from Illinois has the floor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, when, 
at 12 o’clock today, I first heard of the 
amendment which was suddenly sprung 
upon the Senate, it brought to my mind 
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an incident in classical mythology and a 
story from the Old Testament. 

The incident in classical mythology 
relates to the alleged birth of Minerva, 
or Juno—not, I hasten to say to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado, the birth of Venus 
celebrated in the famous painting by 
Botticelli. But in both Greek and Latin 
mythology Juno and Minerva were sup- 
posed to have been born at a single 
stroke, and to have emerged from the 
brow of Jove. It seemed to me, there- 
fore, that this amendment was like the 
birth of Minerva since in a single stroke 
it had emerged from the broad and 
capacious brow of the junior Senator 
from Colorado, the chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee, and had sprung, full 
blown, upon an _unsuspecting Senate. 
I am suspicious about the circumstances 
of such births. 

But as I began to think it over, I 
thought that perhaps an incident in the 
Old Testament was more applicable, 
namely, the description of how the city 
of Jericho was taken by the forces of the 
Hebrews under Joshua. The Senator 
from Colorado, with his profound Bibli- 
cal knowledge, will recall the sixth chap- 
ter of the book of Joshua, in which 
Joshua says that— 

Seven priests bearing the seven trumpets 
of rams’ horns before the Ark of the Lord 
went on continually, and blew with the 
trumpets: and the armed men went before 
them. And on the second day they com- 
passed the city once, and returned into 
camp: so they did for 6 days. 


Finally, on the seventh day, they 
marched around the city of Jericho, blew 
the trumpets again, and Joshua said, 
“Shout, for the Lord hath given you the 
city.” 

So the people shouted when the priests 
blew with the trumpets: and it came to 
pass, when the people heard the sound of 
the trumpet, and the people shouted with 
a great shout, that the wall fell down flat. 


It seemed to me that the present Milli- 
kin amendment was a partial collapse of 
Secretary Humphrey’s wall of Jericho to 
give tax relief to those who have income 
from dividends. But the wall has not 
fallen down completely. The 15 percent 
dividend credit was reduced to 10 per- 
cent in the House of Representatives. 
Now, at the very last minute, the es- 
teemed Senator from Colorado proposes 
to reduce it to 5 percent. But under his 
proposal, the dividend credit would re- 
main to that extent; and the concession 
the Senator from Colorado is willing to 
make is proposed because the Democrats 
all over the country have been blowing 
the trumpet of truth; they have been 
saying that this tax bill is designed to 
favor those with large incomes, who re- 
ceive their incomes from dividends, and 
is designed to punish those with low in- 
comes, who receive their incomes from 
wages, salaries, and business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Illinois has 
expired. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
should like to have 2 additional minutes, 
in order to complete my analogy. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 2 additional minutes to the 
dis d Senator from Illinois. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ilinois is recognized for 2 
additional minutes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So, Mr. President, the 
wall has partially fallen down; but that 
has occurred only because of the pres- 
sure of the Democratic Party, which has 
been seeking an increase in the personal 
exemptions. But the Republicans have 
preserved a beachhead, insofar as the 
dividend credit is concerned, for the Re- 
publicans have preserved the 5-percent 
dividend credit. Later, if the elections 
go in their favor, they will no doubt 
enlarge the beachhead and increase 
these unjust tax credits. 

Mr. President, the 15-percent dividend 
credit proposal was iniquitous and un- 
just. The 10-percent dividend credit 
proposal was iniquitous and unjust. The 
present 5-percent dividend credit pro- 
posal is also iniquitous and unjust, for 
it is based on an improper principle. We 
should not allow that beachhead to ex- 
ist, because in the future it can be en- 
larged. 

As the Senator from Oklahoma has 
said, the proposal of the Senator from 
Colorado denies an exemption for chil- 
dren. And who has the children? Are 
the large families the ones domiciled 
in the mansions on Long Island and in 
Connecticut, or are the large families 
the ones to be found in the sections of 
the country where the working and 
farming families live? 

So I hope the Senate will reject the 
amendment of the Senator from Colo- 
rado to the amendment of the Senator 
from Georgia, and in that way will blow 
the trumpet still more loudly, so that 
the wall, instead of falling two-thirds 
down, will fall down flat and the forces 
of righteousness may go in and inherit 
the city. 

Mr. President, I had planned to offer 
an amendment to increase the personal 
income-tax exemption $200, in order to 
give tax relief where relief is needed, and 
to increase the broad purchasing power 
of the people, so that the demand for 
consumer goods and the labor that pro- 
duces such goods would be increased. 

The Democratic Party in the Senate 
has at least pressured the Republican 
leadership into a position where they are 
offering, in their amendment, some token 
relief to the average taxpayer. 

But the way this amendment is 
drafted, with every possible complexity 
and technicality, if the Republicans suc- 
ceed in putting it over we shall have a 
body of taxpaying schizophrenics in a 
couple of years. There is no need to add 
mental torture to the taxpayer’s anguish 
every March 15, and therefore I shall 
vote against the Republican amendment. 

I intend to support the increase of $100 
in personal exemptions proposed by the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEORGE]. While it goes only half the 
way, it is obvious that the Republicans 
will muster sufficient votes to defeat a 
$200 adjustment in exemptions. 

They have their steamroller oiled and 
rolling against any realistic adjustment 
of exemptions, 

The amendment offered by the Senator 
from Georgia is clear, concise, easy to 
understand, and it does provide relief to 
the average family. The taxpayer will 
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not need a bevy of accountants and a 
squadron of lawyers to understand the 
amendment. 

Therefore, I shall oppose the Republi- 
can amendment and support the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Georgia. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield about 5 
seconds to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I merely wish to re- 
mind the Senator from Illinois—for I 
do not know whether he was here at 
the time—that the Senate has already 
accepted, to the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Georgia, my amendment re- 
lieving to some extent double taxation 
on dividends. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Well, Mr. President, 
there will come another day. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. How much 
time remains to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty 
minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I well re- 
call the day in the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee when we came to this very sec- 
tion on taxing corporate dividends. At 
that time it was upon my suggestion to 
the Senator from Georgia that perhaps 
we might consider offering a substitue 
for this proposal, that he offered a mo- 
tion for a $20 tax credit, and stated that 
in his opinion it would not cost any 
more to approve that proposal. There- 
fore, he moved that the dividend relief 
provision be stricken, and that provision 
for a $20 tax credit be included. I re- 
call that at that time there were only 
five votes in favor of the motion by the 
Senator from Georgia, and all those votes 
were the votes of Democratic Senators. 

On that occasion there was an inquiry 
as to whether the proposal would be of- 
fered as a substitute for the so-called 
George amendment that already was at 
the desk. As I recall, the George amend- 
ment then was substantially in line with 
the one we now have before the Senate. 
The Senator from Georgia said he could 
not make such a commitment, and he 
reserved the right to offer that amend- 
ment, also. 

Mr. President, on the news ticker I 
see the following: 

Senate Republicans today decided to of- 
fer a substitute general income tax cut, 
to try to head off a broader reduction amend- 
ment sponsored by Senate Democrats. The 
decision was reached at a closed-door con- 
ference of all 48 GOP Senators, after it 
became clear that there was substantial fear 


in the senatorial ranks of the political ef- 
fect of the Democratic proposal. 


Mr. President, I know that the state- 
ments which appear in the press are not 
always accurate, but I suspect there is at 


least some element of truth in this item 
from the ticker. 


June 30 
Mr. President, I shall vote for the 


George amendment, regardless of 
whether the amendment to it now pend- 
ing carries. 

If I were to offer a proposal in an ef- 
fort to obtain tax relief for the many 
million taxpayers who are completely 
ignored by the bill as introduced for the 
administration, the present complicated 
proposal is one of the last I would at- 
tempt to offer. Imagine, Mr. President, 
saying that everyone will have $20 of tax 
relief if he is overlooked elsewhere in the 
bill; but when he gets that tax relief, 
he must check to see whether he is receiv- 
ing any corporate dividends, in which 
case he will not get the $20 relief; or he 
must check to see whether he is a retired 
policeman, schoolteacher, or fireman, in 
which case he will not get the $20 relief; 
and so it goes. In addition, the taxpayer 
must check on the depreciation schedule; 
and if he finds that he is receiving the 
benefit of the accelerated depreciation 
provision, he will not be entitled to the 
$20 relief. : 

On the other hand, a working mother 
who receives the benefit of the baby- 
sitter provision will not be eligible for 
the $20 relief. 

This amendment, as proposed to the 
amendment of the Senator from Geor- 
gia, would give the same benefit to single 
persons and to married persons. So this 
amendment to amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Georgia completely overlooks 
the need of the large families through- 
out the Nation. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, this 
amendment to the amendment of the 
Senator from Georgia strikes out an- 
other desirable feature of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Georgia, in 
that no provision would be made to com- 
pensate for the loss of revenue which 
would be occasioned by the 5 percent 
credit on corporation dividends. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I believe this 
amendment is a poor substitute for the 
George amendment. It would cost $500,- 
000; and, even if it were adopted, it still 
would not meet the crying need for the 
George amendment. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I ask 
for 2 minutes from the time of the Sena- 
tor from Colorado, 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield 2 minutes of 
my time on the bill, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to make two points. One is 
that the personal exemption was $500 a 
person, until the Republican 80th Con- 
gress raised it to $600, where it has been 
ever since. That was done by the Repub- 
licans. 

My next point is that on this floor it 
is continuously averred, either directly 
or by implication, that we are distribu- 
ting benefits to the working people and 
the consumers, on one hand, and to 
corporations, on the other. Mr. Presi- 
dent, that is not the case. All the way 
from 1933 to 1939, we had experience 
with working from the consumer end, in 
an endeavor to cure unemployment; but 
it did not cure unemployment. So we 
must have a different arrangement, 
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whereby benefits will be given not only 
to consumers and wage earners, but also 
to employers and wage payers. 

So, Mr. President, the present pro- 
posal is for a balanced program, which 
should work better than the program 
from 1933 to 1939, which failed. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the minority leader, I yield my- 
self approximately 2 minutes at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Vermont was entirely cor- 
rect when he said the Republican Con- 
gress in 1948 proposed an increase of 
$100 in the personal exemption. He was 
altogether correct, except he did not add 
that the Democrats did not make a par- 
tisan issue out of it. He also failed to 
add what is the absolute truth, namely, 
that in the same bill, when the Repub- 
licans were in power in the legislative 
branch of the Government, they not only 
gave an increase of $100 in the personal 
exemption, but they doubled the exemp- 
tion of taxpayers 65 years of age or 
older. That provision resulted in elimi- 
nating from the tax rolls more than 7 
million taxpayers; and yet the heavens 
did not fall. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Nor did the Repub- 
lican Party. 

Mr. GEORGE. Nor did the stars cease 
to shine. But at this time officials in 
one of the Government departments 
seem to think that if we give relief to 
about 4 or 5 million people the heavens 
will fall. 

What I wish to say to the Senator 
now—and I shall repeat it later—is that 
the Democrats made no partisan issue 
out of this subject. They recognized 
that the personal exemption should be 
raised by $100, and that is exactly what 
We are proposing now. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a moment? The 
point of which I do not wish to make a 
partisan issue 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Colorado yield time 
to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I yield 
1 more minute to the Senator from Ver- 
mont. I do not wish any other Sena- 
tors to use up more of my time. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I regret to see the 
question of trying to remedy the bad 
policies of the years 1933 to 1939 made a 
partisan issue on this floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Texas yield, and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the 
Senator from Colorado wish to speak 
at this time? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I will wait. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. FREAR]. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, after 
having listened very intently to the de- 
bate on the pending tax bill, and having 
listened to the explanation given by the 
very distinguished chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee, we on this side of the 
aisle seem to be more in unison than 
we are in opposition, because, if I under- 
stand correctly from what has been said, 
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we want to help the low-income groups. 
It is not the high taxpayer we are at- 
tempting to help in this bill. It is the 
people with low incomes. If we wish to 
do that, if we are serious in what we 
say on both sides of the aisle, the easiest 
way is for the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado to withdraw his amend- 
ment and throw his support to the 
George amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield half a minute to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MURRAY]. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I had 
intended to make some remarks in sup- 
port of the amendment offered by the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEORGE], but in view of the limitation 
of time, I ask to have printed in the 
Recor at this point a statement which 
I have prepared on the subject. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR Murray 


I support the amendment offered by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Georgia 
[ Mr. GEORGE]. 

I think it is obvious, even to Senators on 
the other side of the aisle, that when the 
Senator from Georgia offers an amendment 
to a tax bill, that amendment must be thor- 
oughly sound and decidedly in the interest, 
not only of the group immediately benefited, 
but of the entire Nation. 

There is no question that the experience, 
maturity, wisdom, and thoroughly nonpar- 
tisan and nonselfish record of the senior 
Senator from Georgia should, in itself, be 
enough to assure even the most conservative 
Members of this body that it would be wiser 
to accept his recommendations rather than 
trust the judgment of those who still preach 
the doctrines of Mellon, Morgan, and 
McKinley. 

I am amazed that the Republican Party, 
which presided over the debacle of 1929, 
which plunged the Nation into economic 
chaos by 1930, and relegated itself to a state 
of innocuous desuetude for a period of 20 
years, apparently has learned nothing from 
history. 


ry. 

This tax bill sponsored by the Republican 
administration would repeat the tragic errors 
of the 1920’s. We are asked to vote for it on 
the grounds that by giving tax reductions 
primarily to the wealthy we would stimulate 
investment in business and thereby halt the 
recession and assure prosperity. 

How much absurdity and how much for- 
getfulness do they think the American people 
can swallow? 

In the 1920's, spurred by the Wall Street 
propaganda of that period, everybody was 
rushing to invest in stocks and bonds. But, 
at the same time, and because of Republican 
farm and labor policies, the ability of the 
American people to consume the constantly 
growing products of our farms and factories 
was constantly shrinking. 

The result was the crash—the great de- 
pression—the threat to the future of our 
American capitalistic system. Incidentally, 
it was those same Republican policies which 
bred communism here in America for the 
first time in history and which brought it 
to its high point in 1932. 

Today the Republican Party would have 
us follow the same suicidal course. Our 
mines in Montana are working short shifts. 
Some are closed down. We have more— 
Many more—than 3 million unemployed in 
the country. Overtime and the purchasing 
power of overtime pay have just about dis- 
appeared. Farm incomes have shrunk, and 
this administration seems determined to 
push them down lower, 
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Yet, at the same time, industry is turning 
out, not more goods than people need, but 
more goods than people can afford to buy. 

Nineteen twenty-nine and nineteen thirty 
loom on the horizon again. That is why 
I say, let us do what we did in the thirties— 
not what we did in the 1920's. 

Let us amend this tax bill so that instead 
of directly encouraging investment in in- 
dustry, it will directly and immediately en- 
courage the buying of the products of Amer- 
ican industry. That is the way to keep 
American business and industry and our 
capitalistic system strong, healthy, and 
prosperous. If we do that, the investments 
will take care of themselves. 

If we can make tax savings, then let us 
put those savings in the hands of the small 
businessmen, the farmers and the working- 
men and women of America who earn their 
living. 

Let us give that money—those tax exemp- 
tions—to people who will spend the money 
to buy the cars and the tractors, the food 
and the clothes, the equipment, the facil- 
ities, and the services which American busi- 
ness and industry have to offer; which our 
people need; and which are now so inanely 
being labeled as “surplus.” 

Then senior Senator from Georgia is sug- 
gesting little enough. I would prefer the 
bill I introduced calling for an $800 exemp- 
tion now and a thousand-dollar exemption 
next year. But I know personally the ter- 
rible agony of America in 1930 and the 
means whereby we substituted prosperity 
for depression. Many of my Republican 
colleagues seem to have forgotten. There- 
fore, I plead with them, in the light of 
America's economic history, in the interest 
of every one of our people, to accept, at 
the very least, the amendment which has 
been offered by the Senator from Georgia. 

If we must choose between giving tax cuts 
to the bulk of our people or to the coupon- 
clippers, let us give the tax cuts to the 
people. If we do it will profit not only 
those who work for a living, but it will also 
profit those whose income is based on divi- 
dends. ` 

Let us prove that we are intelligent legis- 
lators, that we are capable of learning from 
experience and let us vote for the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Georgia. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 10 minutes to the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
do not believe I shall require that much 
time. 

I think there is a real note of opti- 
mism in these debates, or at least a note 
of progress. We started some time ago 
in the discussion of the tax bill with 
the determination of the administration 
to have a tax policy which would provide, 
as was stated, incentive for investment. 
Therefore the so-called stock dividends 
credit feature was to be written into the 
bill. As has been noted in this debate, 
the administration proceeded to go for- 
ward by going in full retreat. It started 
with 15 percent and ended with 10 per- 
cent in the House. It came to the Sen- 
ate with a fighting spirit, with 10 per- 
cent, and ended with 5 percent. I sub- 
mit that if we can keep the debate going 
a little longer we can get back where 
we belong, namely, to a basis of equity, 
on which there will be no special tax con- 
cession to those who do not need it. 

The next point I wish to make is this: 
Yesterday afternoon the leader of the 
majority of the committee stood like a 
mighty giant, battling on the basis of 
principle for a tax bill which would be 
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equitable and fair, and would make ad- 
justments in the tax laws which were 
long needed. But that was yesterday. 
Today we are thinking more of interest 
than principle, so we have retreated from 
principle, losing 5 percent in the shuffle, 
on the stock-dividends credit, coming 
down from 10 percent tax relief on stock 
dividends to 5 percent. 

I commend the distinguished chair- 
man of the Finance Committee for that 
great concession. If he will but listen 
to the persuasive argument of some 
Members of the Senate, he will get back 
to where he properly belongs, namely, to 
the point of removing from the tax bill 
that inequitable provision—and it is still 
inequitable, even though the percentage 
has been reduced to 5 percent. The 
mere fact that the percentage is small 
does not take away from that provision 
its basic inequity. 

We see something else happening. 
The administration said, “There will be 
no further tax relief for the individual 
taxpayer.” Why? The Treasury could 
not afford to lose the revenue. Why? 
Because we could not afford to lose so 
many taxpayers from the tax rolls. That 
was the position as of yesterday. Today 
we learn that perhaps we have a new 
insight into things. Perhaps there has 
been a new public-opinion poll. Per- 
haps some news has come in over the 
press ticker. Therefore, we now come 
up with a provision which says, “You will 
get a $20 tax credit if you do not get 
any credit anywhere else.” 

As the Senator from Oklahoma has ex- 
plained this provision, each individual 
taxpayer will be given a credit of $20 if 
he does not qualify for any other pos- 
sible benefit under any other known law. 
In other words, we will provide a credit 
of $20 for those who have not been pro- 
vided for otherwise. 

Let us see what this proposal boils 
down to. This is a fundamental issue 
between two political and economic phi- 
losophies. It might even be said to be 
an issue between two physiological phi- 
losophies. I notice that our distin- 
guished chairman is not against the 
sexes. He is for them, so long as there 
are no offspring. He is perfectly willing 
to have each male and female receive 
$20 tax relief. But if they should join 
in holy wedlock and from that wedlock 
should come issue, or offspring, there 
will not be a nickel, a dime, or a penny 
of tax relief. This is a bill which places 
a premium on bachelorhood and spin- 
sterhood. It ignores the justifiable eco- 
nomic and social needs of the family. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I will be with the 
Senator in a moment. 

Mr. President, I cannot help but be 
reminded of the old story about the 
mountain laboring and bringing forth a 
mouse. That is exactly what has hap- 
pened. There has been a caucus. There 
has been a Republican conference. They 
have deliberated, meditated, consum- 
mated, and come out with what? 
Twenty dollars tax relief—provided, in 
the case of a working mother, that she 
gives up the benefit of provisions of the 
law pertaining to working mothers; pro- 
vided one gives up his pension exemp- 
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tion, if he is a retired civil servant; pro- 
vided one gives up the stock dividend 
concession, or else gives up the $20. 

There are more “ifs,” “ands,” “buts,” 
and “ors” in this two-page amendment to 
reach a tax relief of $20 than I have 
ever seen in my life. If we wish to pro- 
vide $20 of tax relief, all we have to do 
is to say that all taxpayers shall be en- 
titled to a $20 tax credit, period. We do 
not need to take two pages to say that. 

On the basis of the length of the lan- 
guage, I suggest that the $20 is not there. 
It is a mirage, a sort of optical illusion. 
It is like the little lakes one sees driving 
down the arid roads of the Far West. 
One sees these mirages in front of him 
as he travels down the road with a 
parched mouth and hot throat. One's 
skin is dry, and the air is agonizingly 
dry and hot. The Senator from Colo- 
rado, who comes from the West, has 
seen such mirages. Now he gives us a 
legislative interpretation of a mirage. 

Let us face up to it. If the Congress 
wishes to give tax relief, it has an op- 
portunity to do so. This is not tax re- 
lief. This is a sort of full-employment 
bill for tax lawyers. The only people 
who will be relieved by this amendment 
are those who fill out income-tax blanks 
as technical consultants. If we want 
to give tax relief to plain, ordinary peo- 
ple, we should vote for the George 
amendment. 

What does it do? It provides that 
every taxpayer and dependent shall be 
given an additional $100 tax exemption 
allowance. It is simple. We can figure 
it out without going to a specialist. One 
needs no special attorney or tax consult- 
ant. One need only add 8100 to the 
present 8600 exemption and that is the 
answer. I point out to my friend from 
Colorado that he has taken care of the 
apartment dwellers with his amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. He has taken care 
of the apartment dwellers. A married 
couple, man and wife, living in a 1-room 
apartment, will each get a credit of $20, 
if they do not qualify for any other 
credit. 

In other words, if they are at the bot- 
tom of the tax totem pole, and cannot 
qualify for any other benefit, they can 
get the $20 credit. 

However, if the taxpayer lives on a 
farm and has 4 strapping and fine good 
sons and 2 beautiful and charming 
daughters, that man is not only called 
upon to give his sons to his country and 
his daughters to a man who will come 
and ask for their hand in marriage, but 
he is not going to get 1 dime of tax relief 
for his wonderful family. 

Mr. President, here we see an admin- 
istration that not only wants to give the 
farmer lower price supports and lower 
income, but wants also to deny the farm 
family a justifiable increase in the ex- 
emption allowance. 

The pending amendment should be 
defeated, because it is inequitable, and 
it is technically unworkable. It is tax 
al not tax impartiality or fair 
Play. 
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Finally, Mr. President, let me say that 
what is needed today in our economy, 
more than anything else, is stimulation 
for the economic productive capacity of 
the Nation. Let us face up to it, Mr. 
President, that there is no shortage of 
economic productive capacity today. 
The automobile factories can turn out 
more cars than they are turning out 
today. General Motors, one of the great 
organizations of capital in this coun- 
try—and I use it as an example only— 
needs no further incentive to invest 
money. General Motors, even before this 
tax bill came to the floor, stated that it 
proposed to invest a billion dollars in 
plant expansion. General Motors did 
not wait for Congress to act. It is going 
ahead on the basis of making money. 

Mr. President, the best incentive for 
investment money is profit, and the only 
way a legitimate profit can be made is 
through production and sales. What is 
lacking today is production and enough 
sales. If we have the kind of economy 
in which the purchasing power can uti- 
lize what is produced, and if the con- 
suming ability of the American public 
matches the productive capacity, we will 
have plenty of incentive for capital in- 
vestment, because capital does not go 
into the money market to see how the 
weather is; it goes into the money mar- 
ket to see what the profits are. Profits in 
the capital market today in America are 
not determined by higgling or jiggling or 
finagling or seesawing, but profits in the 
legitimate economic market are deter- 
mined by production and sales at rea- 
sonable unit profits on production. 

What does the George amendment 
do? It flushes back into the stream of 
commerce approximately 82 ½ billion. 
That money will go to people who will 
spend it, who need washing machines, 
flatirons, who need little cars, who 
need to repair their homes. That money 
will be expended in the stream of com- 
merce, which in turn will utilize the 
productive capacity of the country, and 
the productive capacity will see to it that 
the wholesale and retail outlets are used 
to the fullest capacity. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. Fourteen minutes remain on 
each side. Does the Senator from Texas 
desire some time? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 3 
minutes to the junior Senator from New 
York, 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the proposal of the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN] is contrary to 
the public interest and contrary to the 
policy which this Government has always 
maintained, of seeking to treat all of its 
citizens equally, and to impose a uniform 
basis of taxation which shows no favor- 
itism whatever. 

The Senator from Colorado has asked, 
“What is the use of talking about this 
tax forgiveness of 5 percent on divi- 
dends?” He has apparently forgotten 
that although his amendment was ac- 
cepted, it was accepted only as a per- 
fecting amendment. As I said earlier in 
the day, I hope with all my heart that 
the George amendment will be pressed, 
2 that it will be approved by the Sen- 
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The forgiveness of 5 percent, which 
benefits the wealthy, who receive the 
greater part of their income from divi- 
dends, is contrary to all the traditions 
of fair play we have built up in this 
country. 

I personally will gain by a 5 percent 
dividend credit. I will gain because I 
have a substantial income largely derived 
from dividends; in fact, my income is 
almost completely derived from divi- 
dends, with the exception of the salary 


which I receive as a Member of the Sen- 


ate. 

However, that does not make it right. 
It is clearly an injustice, and it is clearly 
discriminatory in favor of men of 
wealth who derive their incomes from 
dividends, and discriminatory against 
the wage earners and others of small in- 
come who have to work by the sweat of 
their brow to keep body and soul to- 
gether and to maintain decent homes 
with decent standards, and educate their 
children. 

I cannot believe that the Senate will 
allow itself to be talked into adopting 
an amendment which will work such a 
great injustice to so many people. I do 
not believe that 1 Senator out of 10 on 
the floor has the slightest conception of 
what is really meant by the amendment 
offered by the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado, the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

It has been pointed out that it is so 
complicated and so confusing and so 
useless in its effect that no one on the 
floor of the Senate can possibly under- 
stand it. The Senator from Colorado 
himself has testified this morning to his 
colleagues that the amendment was 
never debated in the Committee on 
Finance, and that no hearings were held 
on it by the committee. While I was 
not present at the caucus this morning, 
I doubt whether he explained its mean- 
ing to his colleagues. The amendment 
should be defeated. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, how much time do I have remain- 
ing? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas has 11 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. How much 
does the other side have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Four- 
teen minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If it is 
agreeable to the Senator from Colorado, 
we will use our 11 minutes at this time, 
and he will have 14 minutes in which to 
close his argument. 

Mr. President, I yield 11 minutes to 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GEORGE]. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I do 
not desire to take any great length of 
time on the pending amendment. First, 
I wish to observe that the taxpayer who 
would get the advantage of the $20 bene- 
fit would in most instances have to give 
up all other benefits. Therefore, he 
would hardly elect to take it. I also wish 
to observe in all sericusness that no tax- 
payer in the lower bracket will be able 
to tell whether he should elect to take 
either the $20 benefit or other benefits 
under the bill without hiring an expert 
lawyer, and it would certainly cost much 
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more than $20 to hire a lawyer for that 
purpose. 

This amendment is so complicated 
that it should be studied by the Com- 
mittee on Finance for hours and hours 
before passing frank judgment on it. It 
is very difficult to explain it. One of the 
items in it is the deduction allowed by 
section 167 which, it is said, shall be com- 
puted without regard to the methods re- 
ferred in section 167 (b) (2) (3) and (4). 
No one but the experts know what that 
means or can know what it means. 

Mr. President, the proposal we made 
was very simple. First, if our economy 
were in a downswing, the major point of 
attack would be through tax legislation 
so as to bring about an increase of the 
per capita purchasing power of all the 
American people. That is simple. That 
means mass purchasing power. The way 
to build up strong corporations and to 
get equity capital into them is to make it 
possible for the corporations not only to 
produce, but to sell their merchandise. 
When they can sell it, they will sell it 
all if they can sell it at a profit. 

Mr. President, when we reached the 
consideration of this bill on the floor, 
I stated in my place, after having of- 
fered an amendment for myself and 
other Senators, that I personally was of 
the opinion that our economy was in no 
definite downswing over a prolonged 
period of time. I thought that was fair, 
and, therefore, we modified the amend- 
ment, reducing the personal exemption 
from $800 to $700, from now on, with- 
out any increase in subsequent years. 
That is what the amendment provides. 

It has been said today that that simple 
proposal would result in extending the 
exemption all through the various 
brackets and giving a great advantage to 
the man in the upper income brackets. 
Mr. President, that position is ridiculous. 
I know my distinguished friend from 
Colorado does not mean that. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Kerr], who is a joint author of this 
amendment, has already said we would 
further modify the amendment by plac- 
ing a limitation upon the amount of 
benefits to be received by any taxpayer 
and dependents. So even that argument 
has gone. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that we 
go to ridiculous extremes when we say 
to a taxpayer, “If you are a working 
mother and employ someone in your 
home and get a deduction not exceeding 
$600 a year or $50 a month, if you will 
give that up, you can get the $20 we are 
offering.” Or to say, “If you will give 
up your depreciation privileges you will 
get the $20 we are offering you,” and 
various other elections. 

There are no elections at all for hon- 
est-to-God white men and colored men 
in America who pay taxes. They have 
more sense than to listen to that sort of 
proposal. It is no election. The tax- 
payer simply gives up more than he re- 
ceives, and any taxpayer with any de- 
gree of intelligence whatever can dis- 
cover that and feel it. 

The distinguished Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. FLANDERS] reminded us that 
in 1948, the Republicans increased the 
personal tax exemption by $100. They 
did. They had my hearty support in 
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that effort. That increase in the exemp- 
tion took more people off the tax rolls 
than would the proposal we are of- 
fering today. The 1948 bill took approxi- 
mately 7 million taxpayers from the rolls, 
and no one in the White House and no 
one in the Treasury expected the heavens 
to fall; and they did not fall. The pro- 
posal sponsored by other Senators and 
myself would take barely 5 million per- 
sons off the tax rolls, and by it the Treas- 
ury would not lose more than would be 
lost by the dividend treatment provided 
for in the bill to be accorded dividend 
recipients. 

I have never opposed recognizing the 
right of a dividend derived from cor- 
porate income which has paid the full 
corporation tax to have some recogni- 
tion, but we ought not to go beyond a 
recognition that would give relief against 
a normal tax of 3 percent; it should 
not apply against the surtax and the 
luxury tax. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield for a ques- 
tion? $ 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield for one ques- 
tion, but I have a very limited time. 

Mr. KERR. As I look at the bill I find 
init a multiplicity of tax gadgets. Would 
the Senator from Georgia agree with me 
that many of them are for the few and 
that too few of them are for the many? 

Mr. GEORGE. I think that is a very 
accurate description of the bill now be- 
fore the Senate. 

Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. GEORGE. It is a bill which I shall 
support, with the exception of this single 
provision. I support it although it is 
heavily slanted in favor of the recipients 
of the higher incomes, 

We have a declining depreciation al- 
lowance, or a depreciation on a declining 
balance, when it is effective on all new 
machines purchased since last January 1. 

What have we in this bill, Mr. Presi- 
dent? We have a dividend credit ap- 
plicable to this whole year, so far as ex- 
clusion goes, back to January 1. There 
are such things throughout this bill. 
What does it mean? It means that none 
of us in good conscience can vote against 
an increase in the debt limit if we vote 
for this bill as it stands. But when we 
vote for the amendment which we have 
offered we shall not run that risk. In- 
deed, the $100 increase in personal 
exemptions will not become effective 
until 1955. 

Vote for this bill, and we are bound 
morally to vote for an increase in the 
debt limit, because in no other way can 
that distinguished and good man, the 
present Secretary of the Treasury, handle 
properly our financial affairs. 

Mr. President, this new proposal, in 
lieu of our simple amendment, affords no 
real choice at all. We have no choice. 
We have only a choice of saying, “We are 
going to give you a tax credit, provided 
you give up all the other benefits you 
have under the law”; and all the poor 
people of the country would have to hire 
a Philadelphia lawyer to advise them 
which one to elect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Georgia has 
expired. The Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. MILLIKIN] has 14 minutes, 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I 
heard the statement of the distinguished 
senior Senator from Georgia, and it is 
very painful for me to be in disagreement 
with him. My usual role, when he is 
chairman of the committee—and he has 
been chairman of it much oftener than I 
have—is to sit at his side and join with 
him in the fight against the onslaughts 
made upon Senate Finance Committee 
bills. So it is very painful to me to find 
myself in my present predicament. 

The Senator from Georgia has spoken 
of taking people off the tax rolls and 
about placing them on the tax rolls. In 
1948 we did take approximately 742 mil- 
lion persons off the tax rolls, I was the 
leader for that bill in the Senate. Iam 
proud of the bill and glad of all its results. 
In 1948, when that was done, there was a 
surplus of $8 million with which to do it. 
It makes a big difference whether tax 
relief is going to be taken out of surplus 
or whether it is going to increase the 
deficit. 

The Senator's amendment will cost 
$657 million in 1955. The substitute 
proposed will cost $500 million. 

For 1956, the cost of the George 
amendment will be $1,760,000,000. The 
cost of the substitute will be $730 million, 

In 1957, the cost of the George amend- 
ment will be $1,575,000,000. The cost of 
the substitute will be $548 million. 

So the situation now is entirely differ- 
ent from what it was in 1948, when, as I 
say, I had the honor of leading the fight 
over three vetoes by the then President. 
Iam not a bit ashamed of what was done. 
But then we were operating with a sur- 
plus, rather than a deficit. The George 
amendment will increase the deficit, and 
will do so very substantially under any 
method of reckoning, as compared with 
the proposed substitute, 

The distinguished Senator from 
Georgia mentions depreciation. He crit- 
icizes depreciation. I personally believe 
that what has been done for depreciation 
is one of the finest items in the bill. It 
will enable persons to get rid of obsolete 
machinery and to buy new machinery. 
A new machine can be bought, which 
will put men to work. The average ma- 
chine costs up to $15,000, or even into 
figures which are fantastic. If a new 
machine can be purchased, it will put 
men to work. One way of channeling 
the money which will buy the machines 
is to help write off the cost of a machine 
and make available the capital invested 
in the old one, so that a new one can be 
bought. I think that is one of the most 
constructive features of the pending bill. 

All kinds of talk have been indulged, 
with the usual excesses and extrava- 
gances in rhetoric. One Senator men- 
tioned mirages, such as I have seen many 
times in Colorado. While going along in 
some dry spot, I have suddenly seen a 
pond, a lake, or some other lovely body of 
water. But a man does not have to go 
to Colorado to see a mirage. He can sit 
in the Senate and see mirages of various 
kinds. Strange as it may seem, I have 
not only looked at, but I have heard 
several of them, today. [Laughter.] 

But let us not talk about nonexistent 
mirages. We are proposing a substitute 
by way of an amendment to the amend- 
ment offered by the distinguished Sen- 
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ator from Georgia. It will cost a third 
as much as the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Georgia will cost. 

When we are asked if we are going 
to have an increase in the debt limit, let 
us give some attention to what these 
costs are. How can those who are talk- 
ing about not raising the debt limit, how 
can those who are telling us not to prac- 
tice unsound policies, how can those who 
say we must watch the deficit, vote for 
an amendment which will increase the 
deficit on the scale which I have men- 
tioned? It simply cannot be done, if it 
is desired to maintain any consistency. 

I have given the relative costs of the 
two amendments. I do so again, be- 
cause it is a very important point. 

The George amendment will cost $657 
million in the first year, 1955; in the sec- 
ond year it will cost $1,760,000,000; in the 
third year, $1,575,000,000. 

The suggested amendment, now be- 
fore the Senate, will cost $500 million 
the first year; $960 million the second 
year, and $548 million the third year. 

So as between the two, if Senators are 
worrying about the size of the deficit, if 
they are worrying about increasing the 
debt limit, I do not see how anyone can 
be interested in those objectives and 
still vote for the George amendment. 

Someone has said, in a very accusatory 
voice, which chilled the very marrow of 
my bones, and scared me to death, that 
the very purpose of the amendment was 
to defeat the George amendment. That 
is the purpose of the amendment. With 
all the respect which I have for the 
senior Senator from Georgia, I do not 
quail at that statement, because that is 
the purpose of the amendment. The 
purpose of the amendment is to make 
the cost less. This is a time when we 
should be giving some consideration to 
costs. My amendment proposes to re- 
duce the amount of dividend credit, and 
the Senator from Georgia has accepted 
that idea. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
provide something for an area where 
there is, as we have repeatedly heard, a 
void. It has been said that we have 
been giving everything to the rich and 
to the middle class of people, and have 
not given anything to the poor people. 
The purpose of this amendment is to 
give them the credit which I have de- 
scribed, and the virtue of the amend- 
ment is that its benefits are not carried 
up into the higher brackets, where, ac- 
cording to the accusations which have 
been made, people do not need it, because 
they are getting other privileges under 
the bill. 

But the exemption which is proposed 
by the George amendment will give a 
greater benefit to the rich man, to the 
millionaire, than to the poor man. 

He may be a multimillionaire. He will 
get $91 benefit from the George amend- 
ment. On the other hand, an individual 
who is supposed to be the concern of 
the George amendment—and I do not 
impugn the motives of the Senator from 
Georgia at all—will receive, when the 
benefits under the amendment are fig- 
ured out, $20. 

There has been some joking about the 
$20. It has been said that we will give 
the people $20, but that we take it away. 
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The only reason they lose the $20 is be- 
cause they receive greater benefits under 
the bill, which they can take in lieu of 
this benefit. Those that are not getting 
dividend, retirement, depreciation, or 
working-wife relief under the bill can 
get this relief. We tried to fill up what 
was alleged to be a void, in which some 
persons did not get dividends and some 
people did not have depreciation; some 
people did not qualify for the working- 
wife credit, while others did not have 
property subject to depreciation. We 
tried to fill that void. 

The reason this amendment is less ex- 
pensive than the others is that, as I 
have pointed out several times, it does 
not go all the way up to benefit exorbi- 
tantly the relatively rich or the middle 
class as against the recipients of lower 
income. That is the reason it is said 
the amendment is not fair. It is said 
that we propose to give a man something, 
but that when he starts to take it, we 
hold his hand and say, “You shall not 
have that.” 

Every taxpayer is privileged to take a 
look at the law. If he can benefit him- 
self by this relief more than other re- 
liefs provided for in the bill, I assume he 
will take it. 

If he should already be enjoying the 
numerous other benefits, which I have 
read in my opening statement and to 
which I have since referred, and they 
would be more to his advantage than 
would my amendment, there is no rea- 
son why he should not take the one 
which would benefit him the most. It 
will be possible to say, “Well, brother, 
take your choice. If you have very 
little income and receive very little, if 
any, benefits from other provisions of the 
bill, then you will find relief in this 
amendment. If you have the other 
greater benefits which are provided in 
the bill“ —and which I have outlined in 
detail before the Senate—“then you 
cannot have both.” 

It is unfair to pile up, compound, and 
multiply benefits, This is the reason 
why my amendment limits the credit I 
propose to those who do not receive 
greater benefits under other provisions. 
I suggest that the amendment should be 
accepted. 

Mr. President, I am withdrawing the 
amendment as a perfecting amendment 
to the House bill, and I am offering it 
as an amendment to the George amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, line 18, 
after the figure “151”, it is proposed to 
strike out down to and including line 23, 
and insert certain language. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Colorado desire to have 
the amendment read again? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I do 
not see any point in that. It is an 
amendment to the George amendment, 
in the nature of a substitute, rather than 
to the House text. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CASE. The amendment presently 
offered is not offered as an amendment 
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to the House text, but is offered as an 
amendment to the George amendment, 
in the nature of a substitute, in that it 
strikes out the text of the George 
amendment and inserts a text in lieu 
thereof. Is my understanding correct? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield, I should like to 
state that I think the parliamentary sit- 
uation is that the amendment of the 
Senator from Colorado is offered as an 
amendment to the George amendment, 
striking out certain parts of the George 
amendment particularly relating to the 
field covered by that amendment. If the 
amendment to the amendment shall be 
agreed to, there will be further amend- 
ments offered to the George amendment 
to bring it in line with the action previ- 
ously taken on the first two amendments 
offered by the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. CASE. If the Senator will yield 
further, I should like to ask another 
question. In the form in which the 
amendment is now offered, does it pre- 
sent a clear-cut choice between the pro- 
posal offered by the Senator from Colo- 
rado and that contained in the George 
amendment, which relates to the addi- 
tional exemption? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. My understanding 
is that in this particular phase of the 
situation there is that clear-cut issue 
presented. 

Mr. CASE. And, if the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Colorado is 
agreed to, it would eliminate that portion 
of the George amendment? 

Mr. KNOWLAND That is correct, but 
further perfections of the George amend- 
ment would be in order. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. KERR. Does the Senate have be- 
fore it a unanimous-consent request, or 
a motion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado has offered an 
amendment to the George amendment. 

Mr. KERR. Does that open up debate 
for another hour on each side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
the judgment of the Chair. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, may I 
ask at what point in my amendment the 
amendment offered is to be applicable? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, line 18, 
of the George amendment, after the 
figure “151”, it is proposed to strike out 
down to line 23, inclusive, and insert 
certain language. 

Mr. GEORGE. It is in just the one 
paragraph? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

The Senator from Colorado is recog- 
nized for 1 hour, and the Senator from 
Texas for 1 hour. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
may we have the yeas and nays ordered 
on the amendment? The ordering of 
the yeas and nays will not foreclose 
debate, but I am merely requesting the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, notice 
was given that the sponsors of the 
amendment would modify the amend- 
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ment which has been offered so as to 
provide that the credits given to each 
taxpayer and each dependent shall not 
exceed $25. I ask unanimous consent 
that the modification of the amendment 
be considered as having been offered be- 
fore the yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. LONG. Can the Chair inform me 
whether or not the proposal offered to 
change the George amendment includes 
the provision of the George amendment 
to strike the additional 5-percent credit 
on income from dividends? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Colo- 
rado proposes to strike out all after the 
figure “151” on line 18, page 2, down to 
and including line 23, as modified, by 
adding on page 2, after line 23, the fol- 
lowing: 

On page 34 of the bill, in section 151, after 
subsection (e) insert: 

“(f) The amount of any exemption pro- 
vided by this section in excess of $600 shall 
not reduce the tax of any taxpayer in an 
amount in excess of $25.” 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Chair inform me whether that has the 
effect of striking out all of the proposed 
relief for the recipients of dividend in- 
come? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The in- 
quiry of the Senator from Louisiana is 
not a parliamentary one. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado to explain what effect the 
amendment would have 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma will please 
suspend. The time for debate is under 
control. Is the Senator from Colorado 
willing to ask for time? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I am 
willing to relinquish whatever time I 
have on this amendment if the leader- 
ship on the other side will do so. In 
other words, I should like to get to a vote. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I relinquish my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
for debate on the amendment having ex- 
pired, and the yeas and nays having 
been ordered, the clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, may I 
ask that the clerk state the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the clerk will state the 
amendment. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 2, line 18, 
after the figure “151”, it is proposed to 
strike out down to and including line 23, 
and insert: 

(f) Credit for additional personal exemp- 
tion of $100. 

(1) Computation: There shall be allowed 
to an individual who has elected to take the 
credit provided by this subsection for the 
taxable year, as a credit against the tax im- 
posed by this subtitle for the taxable year, 
an amount equal to an additional personal 
exemption of $100 multiplied by the rate pro- 
vided in section 1 for the first $2,000 of tax- 
able income. In the case of a taxable year 
to which this subtitle applies and which 
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begins before July 1, 1954, the credit shall be 
one-half of the amount specified in the pre- 
ceding section. 

(2) Limitations on amount of credit: The 
credit allowed by paragraph (1) shall not 
exceed the amount of the tax imposed by this 
chapter for the taxable year reduced by the 
credits allowed under section 32 (2) (relating 
to tax withheld at source on tax free cove- 
nant bonds), section 33 (relating to foreign 
tax credit), and section 35 (relating to 
partially tax exemption interest). 

(3) Certain credits, deductions, etc. not 
allowed: If an individual elects to take the 
credit allowed by paragraph (1) for a taxable 
year, then (a) the credit provided by section 
34 (a) (relating to dividends received by in- 
dividuals) shall not be allowed. 

(b) The credit provided by section 37 
(relating to retirement income) shall not be 
allowed. 

(c) Section 116 (relating to partial exclu- 
sion from gross income of dividends received 
by individuals) shall not apply. 

(d) The deduction allowed by section 167 
(relating to depreciation) shall be computed 
without regard to the methods referred to 
in section 167 (b), (2), (3), and (4). 

(e) The deduction allowed by section 214 
(relating to expenses for care of certain de- 
pendents) shall not be allowed. 

(4) Method and effect of election: 

(a) The election provided by paragraph 
(1) shall be made in the return, and the Sec- 
retary or his delegate shall by regulations 
prescribe the manner of signifying such 
election in the return. 

(b) If the taxpayer on making his return 
fails to signify in the manner prescribed un- 
der paragraph (4) (a), shall elect to take 
the credit provided by paragraph (1), such 
failure shall be considered an election not 
to take the credit. 

(c) Under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary or his delegate, a change of an 
election for any taxable year to take, or not 
to take, the credit provided by paragraph 
(1) may be made after the filing of the re- 
turn for such year. 

(5) Certain nonresident aliens ineligible 
for credit.—No credit shall be allowed under 
paragraph (1) to a nonresident alien indi- 
vidual with respect to whom a tax is im- 
posed for the taxable year under section 871 
(e). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Mc- 
CartHy] is necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. McCartHy] would 
vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 46, 
nays 49, as follows: 


YEAS—46 
Alken Dirksen Payne 
Barrett uft Potter 
Beall Dworshak Purtell 
Bennett Ferguson Saltonstall 
Bowring Flanders Schoeppel 
Bricker Goldwater Smith, Maine 
Bridges Hendrickson Smith, N. J, 
Bush Hickenlooper Thye 
Butler, Md. Ives Upton 
Butler, Nebr, Jenner Watkins 
Capehart Knowland Welker 
Carlson Kuchel Wiley 
Case Malone Williams 
Cooper Martin Young 
Cordon Millikin 
Crippa Mundt 

NAYS—49 
Anderson Douglas George 
Burke Eastland Gillette 
Byrd Ellender Gore 
Chavez Ervin Green 
Clements Frear Hayden 

el Pulbright 


Hill Langer Murray 
Holland Lehman Neely 
Humphrey Lennon Pastore 
Jackson Long Robertson 
Johnson, Colo, Magnuson Russell 
Johnson, Tex. Mansfield Smathers 
Johnston, S. C. Maybank Sparkman 
Kefauver McCarran Stennis 
Kennedy McClellan Symington 
Kerr Monroney 
Kilgore Morse 

NOT VOTING—1 

McCarthy 


So Mr. MILtr«1n’s amendment to the 
amendment of Mr. GrorcE was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GeorcE], as modified. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the Chair state 
the question before the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEORGE], as modified. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator request time? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes, Mr. 
President. I desire 2 minutes, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Georgia yield time? 

Mr. GEORGE. I am glad to yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I thank 
the Senator, although I expect to speak 
against his amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, we have three proposals to con- 
sider, namely, the proposal which was 
made by the junior Senator from Colo- 
rado (Mr. MILLIKIN], the proposal made 
by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEORGE], and the proposal made by Sec- 
retary Humphrey with respect to divi- 
dends. As I understand, a fourth pro- 
posal is soon to be made by Secretary 
Humphrey, to raise the debt limit. 

I place all four proposals in one pack- 
age. I have been studying this question, 
not only this afternoon, but for weeks; 
and I cannot, in good conscience, vote in 
favor of any of these proposals. I must 
vote against increasing the debt limit; 
and if I vote against increasing the debt 
limit, it does not seem to me that I can 
conscientiously vote for a decrease of 
any of these taxes, 

It must be remembered, as has been 
stated here today, that whatever tax 
relief we give must result in deficit spend- 
ing. If we are to have deficit spending, 
we shall have to increase the debt limit, 
and we shall have inflation to the extent 
of the deficit spending in which we 
indulge. 

So I have reached the conclusion that 
I must vote against all four of the pro- 
posals which I have described. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Colorado yield me 
2 minutes? 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, as 
soon as this vote is concluded, if I can 
obtain recognition I shall send to the 
desk an amendment which will give some 
of us a third choice, which would avoid 
borrowing money to give tax relief, but 
would continue for another year the 
present tax rates. 

I recognize the fact that there are 
many good provisions in the pending 
bill. I should like to see them made im- 
mediately effective. However, like the 
distinguished Senator from Colorado 
who has just preceded me, I would be 
most reluctant to vote to increase the 
ceiling on the debt limit. I would be 
most reluctant to vote for a bill which 
would necessitate borrowing money to 
the extent of 81½ billion, if we were 
not to adopt the George amendment, 
but would mean perhaps more than $2 
billion of borrowed money if we were to 
adopt the George amendment. 

So it is not merely a choice between 
the Millikin amendment and the George 
amendment. Reluctantly I voted against 
the Millikin amendment. Reluctant- 
ly I shall vote against the George 
amendment, because I feel so deeply that 
the estimates of the Treasury to the ef- 
fect that revenue will not drop may not 
be realized. Those estimates were based 
upon conditions of last October and No- 
vember. Revenues have already fallen, 

In connection with the 10 appropria- 
tion bills so far passed, we cut $142 bil- 
lion out of the President’s budget for this 
year, but that only brings the anticipated 
deficit down to $314 billion. 

No one knows in what condition our 
foreign relations may be 6 months from 
now. However, I feel satisfied that we 
have cut some of the budgets so deeply 
that next spring we shall receive re- 
quests for supplemental appropriations. 

We may or may not move forward 
next spring into another period of pros- 
perity comparable to 1953. At the mo- 
ment production is 10 percent below the 
peak of 1953. There are a few bright 
spots, but plenty of dark ones. There 
is much unemployment. There is a great 
deal of part-time employment. I do not 
know whether the revenues are going to 
hold up or not. 

Although we well know that the peo- 
ple would welcome tax relief, and al- 
though we well know how heavy the tax 
burden is, I feel that it would not be 
wise for us to vote today to reduce rev- 
enues by $2 billion or more, knowing 
that that much would have to be bor- 
rowed. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Georgia yield some time? 

Mr. GEORGE, I desire to occupy 
about 5 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Georgia is recognized for 5 minutes, 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, what- 
ever our colleagues may think, however 
they may reason about it, the choice is 
between two bills. One bill is the bill 
which came from the House, as modified 
by the Senate committee, which involved 
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certain increases in the cost; not decid- 
edly large increases, but nevertheless 
increases. We have a choice between 
that bill and the amendment which is 
now proposed to modify that bill, by tak- 
ing out about $814 million, as estimated 
by the Treasury, and adding about two 
and a quarter billion dollars gross, from 
which should be subtracted the $814 
million. 

However, we have much more than 
that. That is what I shall try to impress 
upon my friends and colleagues, partic- 
ularly on this side of the aisle. We have 
under the Senate version of the bill the 
added choice between the House bill and 
the proposals which we make today. 
There is the choice. We will have one 
or the other. Let us not kid“ ourselves. 
Let us not deceive ourselves that we can 
escape the choice. 

What does the bill do? Let me refer 
to merely two items. It imposes upon 
the Treasury the loss of the dividend ex- 
clusion and of whatever tax credits divi- 
dend recipients may receive between this 
date and last January and for the full 
year from January 1. It imposes upon 
the Treasury the cost for the full year 
of benefits such as depreciation allow- 
ance on new machinery, not from the 
time of the passage of the bill, but from 
January last, and for a full year. 

That means that in those two items 
alone there is for the Treasury an in- 
creased burden which will make it almost 
necessary for conscientious men to vote 
for an increase in the debt limit. 

Under the proposal which we make, 
there would be no additional cost to the 
Treasury until the calendar year 1955. 
Our proposal also contains certain other 
provisions including striking out the pro- 
vision relative to dividend credits. If we 
could operate under it until January 
there would be no necessity for a debt 
increase, in my judgment, but if we pass 
the House bill or the Senate bill, which 
is still very much like the House bill, we 
will need to consider, and consider seri- 
ously, raising the debt limit before this 
Congress adjourns. 

Mr. President, that is a frank state- 
ment of the bill without any reference 
to the merits or demerits of any pro- 
posed limit. It is a frank statement of 
what we will undoubtedly face if we pass 
the House bill. It does not go into the 
merits or demerits of the bill. 

I do not believe there can be any doubt 
that, under existing conditions—al- 
though to me they are not alarming con- 
ditions—we ought to stimulate now, not 
productive capacity merely, but consum- 
ing capacity, the mass-consuming ca- 
pacity, because in the final analysis the 
American economy cannot be stable and 
cannot expand unless there is adequate 
purchasing power among all our people. 

Of course, we must have plenty of in- 
vestment capital and all the other things, 
and I have always advocated it, but we 
must have more if we are to have a con- 
stantly expanding economy. 

That is the choice between the bill 
offered without the amendment and the 
bill offered with the amendment, and 
the adoption of the bill without the 
amendment means that we are commit- 
ing ourselves to an in the debt 
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limit before Congress adjourns. Sena- 
tors may reason about it as they may, 
but there is no escaping that conclusion. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield me 3 min- 
utes? 

Mr. GEORGE. In the absence of the 
minority leader I yield 3 minutes to the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, there are 
some things that Senators should realize 
when they vote on the amendment. 
First, it should be remembered that al- 
ready many people have had enormous 
tax reductions. Those same people will 
again get enormous tax reductions from 
this bill. 

The average workingman today is pay- 
ing more taxes than he was paying on 
January 1. A great many people do not 
realize it. Let me point out these facts. 
The average workingman makes $3,500 
@ year or less. On January 1 his per- 
sonal income tax went down by $16.50, 
if he made $3,500 a year. That same day 
his social-security tax went up by $17.50. 
In other words he is paying $1 a year 
more in income tax as it stands today, 
if he gets $3,500 a year. 

Yet, Mr. President, on that same day, 
a man who was making $50,000 a year 
had his income tax reduced by $1,850. 
His social-security tax went up by $17.50. 
He wound up with a net saving of more 
than $1,800. That is assuming that he 
did not own a single share of stock ina 
corporation that had been paying an ex- 
cess-profits tax, because many corpora- 
tions had their net income doubled when 
the excess-profits tax expired on that 
same day. 

That reduction cost this Nation $4,- 
600,000,000. Now comes the second 
round of income-tax relief. Who is go- 
ing to get it? Here is the second round, 
with a tax relief of $3,800,000,000. 

That same workingman, making $3,500 
a year, is not going to get 5 cents worth 
of relief out of this bill. The man who 
makes $50,000 a year can well afford to 
hire an expert tax consultant, who will 
help him find many dollars worth of tax 
reductions in the bill. He may find ac- 
celerated depreciation worth many 
thousands of dollars to him. He will 
find a tremendous reduction in taxes on 
his corporation dividends. He will find 
provision after provision in the bill re- 
ferring to various items that will re- 
duce his taxes. Not one red copper cent 
in relief will be given to the average 
workingman. It should be remembered 
that half of the working people of the 
country make less than $3,500 a year. 

If Senators are prepared to go to the 
American people and say to them, “Since 
Congress convened there has gone into 
effect enough income-tax reductions to 
have given $200 to every family in Amer- 
ica that pays taxes, but you did not get 
5 cents of relief,” let them go ahead and 
tell them that. 

For my part I am prepared to vote for 
the George amendment, so that every- 
one will share in some of the tax relief 
that goes into effect. We will have an- 
other look at this problem next year. 
The average workingman does not get 
this benefit this year, but on January 1 
of next year. Therefore, we can con- 
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sider all these items when we look at the 
appropriation bills next year and we 
can then have a review of our overall 
fiscal situation. At that time we can 
determine whether it is possible to re- 
duce spending to avoid the necessity of 
raising the debt limit. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I was in- 
terested in what the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] said, and I have 
listened to what the Senator from 
Louisiana has said about waiting until 
next year to decide what we will do 
about the debt limit. 

I wish to tell every Member of the 
Senate that I have today introduced a 
bill authorizing an increase in the bor- 
rowing authority of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to the extent of one 
and a half billion dollars, which is the 
amount estimated to be necessary to 
carry through the price-support pro- 
gram for the crop year 1955, until next 
spring. 

If we do not raise the debt limit, if 
we cut taxes three or four billion dollars, 
what we are going to use for money I do 
not know. I think the words of the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] make 
sense. I do not know whether I shall 
vote for this tax bill, but I certainly do 
not wish to wait until next year to de- 
cide how we are going to borrow money 
to pay our bills if we reduce taxes and 
raise expenditures in general and refuse 
to raise the debt limit. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Vermont yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia had in mind a deficit for next 
year of approximately $5 billion. Now 
we have been told of another $1%4 bil- 
lion which the Senator from Virginia 
had not contemplated. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Colorado yield me 
3 minutes? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Georgia and other Sena- 
tors introduced the original of this 
amendment on February 19. On March 
4, Mr. President, I spoke briefly in the 
Senate, announcing my support of that 
amendment. While that amendment 
has now been modified, the general 
principles and objectives of it remain 
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Mr. President, I shall vote for the 
pending amendment. I shall do so with 
some reluctance, however—not reluc- 
tance to support the reduction or the 
means to the reduction which it pro- 
vides. That is a principle which I do 
support wholeheartedly; namely, that 
if taxes are to be reduced anywhere, the 
proper way to reduce them is by raising 
the personal exemptions. I support it 
reluctantly, however, because I have se- 
rious doubts that under our present fis- 
cal condition we can justify any tax re- 
duction that will cause a loss in revenues 
and thus further increase Federal defi- 
cits and the national debt. 
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I doubt the wisdom of any general re- 
duction in taxes until we have a bal- 
anced budget. It is of course always 
proper to remove tax inequities or dis- 
criminations, but it is difficult to justify 
an overall tax reduction so long as the 
Federal budget remains out of balance. 

Present taxes are burdensome. They 
are oppressive to our low-income groups, 
and they should have any relief that we 
are able to provide. 

Mr. President, supporting an increase 
in personal exemptions is not new with 
me. I supported it and introduced 
amendments to that end in 1947, when 
personal exemptions were only $500, to 
increase them to $750. I secured a vote 
on that amendment on May 28, 1947. 
The amendment was rejected by a vote of 
44 to 27. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. May I have 1 more 
minute? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield 1 more minute 
to the Senator from Arkansas, 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, on 
July 14, 1947, I again offered an amend- 
ment to increase personal exemptions to 
$600. That amendment was voted down 
in the Senate by a vote of 47 to 43. We 
lacked only four votes of adopting it. The 
following year, 1948, personal exemptions 
were increased to the present amount 
of $600. The fairest way to reduce in- 
come taxes that are high and burden- 
some is to start at the bottom and give 
relief to those who are having to pay 
income taxes on wages and salaries which 
they actually need to provide the mini- 
mum necessities of life for themselves 
and their families. This proposed in- 
crease is not adequate. I should like to 
see exemptions raised to $1,000. But we 
know we simply cannot afford to lose 
the revenue such an increase would en- 
tail. However, the $700 here proposed 
will give some relief to our wage earners 
and low-income groups, relief they need 
and which I believe we can give, and I 
shall support the pending amendment. 
In doing so, Mr. President, I shall be con- 
sistent with my previous position and 
voting record on this issue. I hope the 
amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield me 3 
minutes? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I am 
very much concerned about this Congress 
balancing the budget. With business 
conditions what they are, although they 
are somewhat depressed, I think it could 
be done, and that Congress ought to do 
it, regardless. I am willing to stand on 
the line all the way through with those 
who are determined to balance the 
budget, and I shall vote for sufficient 
taxes to accomplish it. 

But the present administration has 
turned its back on that ideal or that plan 
or that purpose and has recommended a 
reduction in taxes. If reductions are to 
be made, I am not willing to stand by and 
let someone else choose where the reduc- 
tions shall apply without having some 
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chance to cast my vote on the question. 
For that reason, and for that reason 
alone, I prefer the George amendment to 
some other amendment. For that rea- 
son, I shall vote for the George amend- 
ment. I say that when we reduce any 
taxes before we balance the budget, we 
are turning our backs on a serious and 
a primary responsibility of Government. 
We are walking out on the American 
people, not only the low-income group, 
or any other particular group, but all 
the American people, when we do not toe 
the line and balance the budget. 

When it comes to a preference in re- 
gard to what reduction shall be made, I 
am not willing to let someone else, or any 
committee, however fine it may be, make 
the selections for me. I shall vote for 
the George amendment, and, according 
to the present situation, I shall vote 
against the bill on final passage whether 
the George amendment is agreed to or 
not. 

As a part of the same thinking, Mr. 
President, I think it is a shameful spec- 
tacle when we maneuver ourselves into 
such a position that we may have to in- 
crease the debt limit. I am opposed to 
increasing the debt limit and shall con- 
tinue to oppose it unless I am convinced 
that we thereby jeopardize our fiscal 
affairs and our Federal securities. I ex- 
pect, under present facts, to vote against 
increasing the debt limit, but for the 
reasons I have assigned, I shall vote for 
the George amendment and reserve the 
right to vote against the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield me 5 
minutes? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I rise 
in opposition to the George amendment, 
Unquestionably it would cost approxi- 
mately $2 billion if it is adopted. I 
supported the Millikin version as a sub- 
stitute for one section of the George 
amendment because it represented a 
slightly lesser degree of loss to the 
Treasury. However, I did so with the 
understanding that I would vote against 
the final adoption of the George amend- 
ment whether or not it was modified. 
I do not think we can afford either the 
Millikin proposal or the George pro- 
posal. In the past 24 years we have 
operated with a deficit in 21 of those 
years. There is not a Senator on the 
floor who thinks we are going to balance 
the budget either this year or next year, 
with or without the tax-reduction pro- 
posal which is now before us. There- 
fore, I think it is unwise to pass a tax- 
reduction bill of any description at this 
time, whether it be with reference to 
personal exemptions, dividends, or any 
other type of reduction features that 
might be embodied in the bill. Every 
dollar of tax reduction of any descrip- 
tion will be represented by borrowed 
money. Every Senator knows that be- 
fore we go home we shall be confronted 
with a request from the Treasury De- 
partment to increase the ceiling on the 
national debt, in order to borrow money 
to pay for whatever tax reductions we 
grant. If after 24 years of deficit spend- 
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ing, we do not have the courage to pay 
for operating our Government—at a time 
when we are operating under the great- 
est prosperity we have ever known—I 
think we might as well realize that we 
cannot balance the budget in our gen- 
eration. 

I think it is time we stopped arguing 
whether we are going to give exemp- 
tions here or there, and flatly tell the 
American people that we have an expen- 
sive government and that thus far we 
have not voted the necessary appropria- 
tions whereby we can give the people any 
tax reduction at all. We should post- 
pone any tax reductions until after we 
have justified them with our votes on 
appropriation bills. 

Let us restore the economy of this 
country to a sound basis. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield me 2 
minutes? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I wish to 
associate myself with the remarks here- 
tofore made by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. McCLELLAN] and the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis]. Al- 
though I shall vote for the George 
amendment as a choice between the two 
tax relief proposals which now face the 
Senate, I shall continue to vote against 
any further tax relief until we have bal- 
anced the budget, or at least so long 
as we are facing an inevitable request 
that the national debt limit be raised 
if we substantially reduce tax revenues, 

Both tax relief proposals should be en- 
acted when our financial condition will 
permit. However, with the same thought 
in mind, I voted against the excise-tax 
bill, and I shall continue to vote against 
tax relief which is given on borrowed 
money. The money will have to be re- 
paid with interest at a future date. Ido 
not believe that so long as our national 
debt is greater than the combined na- 
tional debts of all the other nations of 
the world that we should continue to go 
into debt to give tax relief. 

I wish to associate myself, therefore, 
with the remarks made by the Senator 
from Arkansas and the Senator from 
Mississippi by way of explanation of the 
vote which I shall cast now, and the votes 
which I shall cast in the future, on any 
further tax relief which might come 
before the Senate. 

Mr. MORSE and Mr. JOHNSTON of 
South Carolina addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Georgia yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
vote for the George amendment. I shall 
vote for it because I insist in thinking in 
terms of the welfare of human beings. 
As I vote for it, I shall be thinking in 
terms of unfortunate human beings who 
now suffer from oppressive taxes. I am 
thinking in terms of those many people 
in our country in the low-income 
brackets, who at present are plagued 
by economic difficulties. They are peo- 
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ple whose purchasing power should be 
increased. By increasing their purchas- 
ing power, automatically the economy 
of our country will be stimulated, and 
out of this newly produced wealth will 
come new taxes far in excess of any taxes 
lost through the George amendment. 

Iam not alarmed by all the talk about 
the danger of some increase in deficit 
spending in this country. There is no 
need for deficit spending, if only we 
would plug up the loopholes in our pres- 
ent tax structure, which provide so many 
escapes for the wealthy of the Nation. 
The poor of the country are being taxed 
far beyond their ability to pay while 
many wealthy persons are favored by 
tax escapes. 

I would have the Senate think of an 
economic fact, as Senators come to vote 
on the George amendment, and that is 
that if we could press a magical button 
this afternoon, and take out of produc- 
tion every working man and working 
woman in the United States who grosses 
$3,500 or less a year, the economy of the 
United States would be brought to a 
complete, dead stop within 6 months. If 
the production of the people in that low- 
income bracket means that much to the 
maintenance of an enlightened capital- 
ism—and to protect political freedom, it 
is necessary to maintain an enlightened 
cepitalism—then I say let us not worry 
about the scarecrow argument about 
some increase in deficit spending. The 
way to eliminate deficit spending is to 
come forward with an equitable tax 
structure. Let us take the unfair, in- 
equitable, unconscionable tax burden now 
being exacted, under the tax structure of 
the country, from the backs of millions 
of people who are least able to pay. Let 
us adopt a fair tax bill which gives the 
people in the low-income bracket the 
tax relief they deserve. Let us tax the 
people in the higher income brackets in 
accordance with their ability to pay. 

Let us recognize that the crying eco- 
nomic need of the country at present is 
to stimulate purchasing power in the low- 
income brackets. That is exactly what 
the George amendment seeks to do. 

I close, Mr. President, by saying that 
I am still looking for one thing which 
this administration has done by way of 
substantial reform on the economic level 
which will enable us to escape a deepened 
unemployment curve next November, 
December, January, February, and 
March. Now is the hour to think in 
terms of increasing purchasing power for 
the low-income people of our country. 
This tax bill in its present form is a 
shocking bill favoring the rich and pen- 
alizing the poor. It contains many pro- 
visions that constitute more giveaways 
to the wealthy of the country. The 
George amendment is an attempt to 
correct one of the many inequities of this 
bill and therefore I shall vote for it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oregon has 
expired. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Will the Senator 
from Georgia yield 1 minute to me, so 
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that I may ask the Senator from Oregon 
a question? 

Mr. GEORGE. If I have time I yield, 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I wish to associate 
myself generally with what the Senator 
from Oregon has said, and I desire to 
ask him a question. 

Now that all the appropriation bills 
have been passed, we have learned that 
the reason there is a deficit, or will be 
one next year, is not that more money 
has been appropriated, because actually 
less money has been appropriated. But 
the fact is that receipts of revenue are 
falling off. 

Does not the Senator from Oregon 
agree with me that if it is desired to 
stimulate receipts of revenue by the 
Government, the only thing to do is to 
do what the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon has just stated should be done? 

Mr. MORSE. We do not increase the 
tax revenue by increasing the tax rate 
on low incomes. An increased tax 
revenue will be stimulated by an in- 
creased effort to plug up the loopholes 
which provide escapes for the wealthy 
taxpayers. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It will bring back 
to the Treasury as much as it takes 
out. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
I wish to associate myself with those 
who are advocating an increase in the 
personal exemption from $600 to $700. 

Since this plan was first publicized, I 
have received hundreds of letters from 
citizens of my State of South Carolina 
as well as from other States, urging my 
wholehearted support of this increase. 
To these people I have pledged my sup- 
port, because I believe that such relief 
is needed by the lower income family 
now more than ever before. 

During 1952, the American people 
heard many, many promises about tax 
relief. This appealed to the people, not 
because of greed for a few extra dollars 
in their pockets, but because of a need 
of a few more dollars with which fam- 
ilies could be supported. 

There have been many opponents to 
the personal exemption increase. Some 
of them used the excuse that it would 
cost the Government too much money, 
while others used simpler language and 
admitted that such a proposal favored 
the wrong class of people. These critics 
would rather give any new tax advan- 
tages to big business in order, they say, 
for the industry to expand to give more 
people more jobs. Without too much 
additional thought, it seems to me that 
these opponents should realize that it 
would be of no advantage to expand an 
industry if no one has enough money 
with which to purchase the product 
manufactured by these new employees, 

As the bill now reads, it extends bene- 
fits to many. I cannot be critical of 
this relief extended to any particular 
person nor to what we may call a par- 
ticular income group. I feel that the 
Government can afford to give everyone 
a certain amount of relief. I am criti- 
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cal, however, of the fact that most of 
the people have been left out altogether. 

Partiality has been shown a favored 
few. While I do not begrudge these 
favored few, I think that the point 
should be made and emphasized that 
the people who make up the backbone 
of the American economy, those who 
work for a living with their hands and 
receive a wage for their toils, those who 
spend their money each payday for the 
livelihood of their families, have been 
forgotten or neglected in the mad rush 
by certain parties to offer relief to 
the select or favored few. It means 
nothing to the Nation’s economy nor to 
the workingman when Congress re- 
duces taxes on corporation stock divi- 
dends, simply because about 90 percent 
of the American people own no such 
stock; and there are very few working 
people among the 10 percent who do own 
stock. Bear in mind that I do not want 
to block any contemplated relief for 
those who are fortunate enough to be 
the stockholders. I only wish to im- 
press the Senate with the fact that we 
must divide whatever relief is given 
among the people if we are to maintain 
a steady economy and uphold the prin- 
ciples of a democracy. 

Statistics have shown that the $100 
increase in personal income tax exemp- 
tion would mean that a family of four 
with an income of $5,000 would have $80 
more next year. This extra $80 would 
mean much to that family. This $80 
multiplied many times would cost the 
Government, but at the same time it 
would bolster our economy by putting 
a few extra dollars where it is needed 
most. 

I can certainly agree with the recent 
statement of Mr. Beardsley Ruml, a tax 
expert, who said: “There is no more pow- 
erful antidepression weapon in the hands 
of the Government than an increase in 
personal exemptions.” We have an op- 
portunity now to use that antidepression 
weapon by voting for an amendment to 
H. R. 8300 to increase personal exemp- 
tions to $800. 

If one should go into the homes of 
families having 4 or 5 children, he would 
find that at present they are spending 
every cent they make. If they are re- 
lieved even to a little extent of the taxes 
they now must pay, it will mean that 
they will contribute more to the com- 
merce of the United States. It will mean 
a turnover of more money and an in- 
crease in the circulation. This certainly 
will mean an increase in revenue to the 
Treasury. 

There must be purchasing power if we 
expect industry to produce. We are pro- 
ducing plenty in the United States, and 
the bill before us will not increase in- 
dustry one iota. 

We hear much said about a deficit. 
On the other hand, we know that money 
is being poured out of the Treasury. Let 
us examine into what Mr. Harold Stassen 
is doing. What did he do last Christ- 
mas? He gave out $15 million in Christ- 
mas presents, not to the people of the 
United States, who needed it, but to peo- 
ple in foreign countries, 
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Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

— 5 JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Now Mr. Stassen is 
asking for an additional $3,400,000,000. 
The committee has been holding hear- 
ings on the subject. I shall never vote 
for an additional $3,400,000,000, because 
there is $10 billion stillon hand. To vote 
for money would simply be throwing it 
away. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. If 
it is desired to balance the budget, I say 
let us stop giving money away to other 
countries. We can then give to our own 
people an additional $100 exemption on 
their income tax. In that way results 
will be obtained at home. But let us not 
complain about running up deficits while 
giving away—yes; throwing away— 
Christmas presents to foreign countries. 

What was said by the man who helped 
write the tax bill? What did Mr. Beards- 
ley Ruml, a tax expert, say? He said 
that if it was desired to stimulate busi- 
ness and industry, relief should be given 
by increasing exemptions to the individ- 
uals who pay the taxes, not by giving 
relief to the big corporations. 

What will happen in connection with 
the reduction, in the case of corporations, 
from 51 to 47 percent next year? Noth- 
ing is being done to plug up that hole 
and to save millions of dollars. About 45 
percent, in this bill, is given to the big 
corporations throughout the United 
States. But what has been done to in- 
crease exemptions for the little fellow? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Is it not true that 
the big corporations have a major part 
in the distribution of foreign relief 
funds? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is true; they get the best from it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. On page 2 of the 
report of the committee is the following 
statement: 

This bill as amended by your committee 
will increase the savings to individuals by 
approximately $850 million and to corpora- 
tions by about $630 million. 


The question is, Which individuals will 
get the big savings of $850 million? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I think the Senator will find that it will 
be those in the high brackets—the rich 
stockholders. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it not true that 
even by the amendment of the Senator 
from Colorado, that figure literally is cut 
in half? Of the half which is left, most 
of it will go for stock-dividend credit. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
It is cut in half the second year. In the 
first year it would be the same as under 
the pending bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from South Carolina has ex- 
pired. 
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Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield 1 minute to 
me? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. FREAR. Certainly I want to see 
at least a balanced budget. I believe in 
accomplishing it by cutting expendi- 
tures. I am also one who believes that 
by increasing personal exemptions, the 
economy of the country can be bolstered. 
I am one also who thinks some relief 
should be afforded in the case of the 
double taxation of dividends. When sec- 
tion 116 comes up, I shall be in favor 
of it. 

I shall support the George amendment 
because I think it is a proper amendment 
to do those things which we have said to 
the people of the country we are willing 
to do. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Georgia desire to yield ad- 
ditional time? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Will the Senator 
from Georgia yield 5 minutes to me? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, how 
much time have I remaining? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Georgia has 35 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield 5 minutes to 
the junior Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. As we come to the 
issue on the George amendment, I think 
we again come to grips with a basic con- 
flict in economic philosophy. There is 
one philosophy known as the trickle- 
down theory. This is the matter of giv- 
ing special consideration to investment 
capital, which one would not consider 
to be a necessary consideration. 

Secondly, there is the theory of per- 
colating up. 

As a matter of fact, I think the two 
theories can be somewhat epitomized by 
the names of the men involved in the 
thinking. One is Secretary of the 
Treasury George Humphrey; the other 
one is merely the junior Senator from 
Minnesota, HuBERT HUMPHREY. 

George Humphrey believes in the 
trickle-down theory; in other words, he 
believes that special consideration 
should be given to corporate income and 
to stock dividend income, which will 
provide jobs, insure prosperity, and build 
up a forward looking economy. 

The other theory is that if the base 
of the economy is built up and there is 
mass consumption and great consum- 
ing power—and that is the theory to 
which the junior Senator from Minne- 
sota subscribes—there will be a strong 
economy and one which will utilize its 
productive capacity and will present in- 
centive for further investment. 

I shall give a simple analogy. One 
can take a blowtorch and apply it to 
the top of a coffee percolator and keep it 
there from now to kingdom come, and he 
will not get the water at the bottom of 
the percolator warm; but if he puts a 
torch to the bottom of the kettle, there 
will be plenty of water spurting up. 
What I am trying to say is that by in- 
creasing the purchasing power at the 


level of the consumer, the rewards of 
industry will be obtained, and there will 
be production at the top. 

Let us be clear about what is happen- 
ing in this economy of ours. Why do 
we need the George amendment? First 
of all, we need it on the basis of simple 
equity. Secondly, we need it because of 
the present economic situation. I should 
like to call the following facts to the at- 
tention of my colleagues: 

Unemployment increased between 
January and May by 218,000 to a total 
of 3,305,000. In other postwar years un- 
employment fell between these months 
by 400,000. An additional 2,400,000 were 
involuntarily employed for fewer than 
35 hours. 

The Chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers says unemployment may 
rise to 4 million in June and go higher 
in July. He looks for no reduction until 
October. 

Factory employment has fallen for 9 
months in a row—a loss of 1,734,000 jobs. 
Now 10 percent below August 1953. 

Reduced hours have cut factory em- 
ployment still further. Man-hours 
worked in May were 14 percent less than 
August 1953. 

Average workweek in May factory em- 
ployment was 1.4 hours less than in 
March 1953, For 16 million factory 
workers this is equivalent to total unem- 
ployment of 560,000 workers. 

In the week of June 12, 2,035,000 work- 
ers were receiving unemployment insur- 
ance, 1,200,000 more than a year ago. In 
the last 5 months, 658,000 workers have 
exhausted their unemployment compen- 
sation benefits. In May, more than a 
million persons had been unemployed 
for over 15 weeks. 

Steel production is running at 72 per- 
cent of capacity. Ben Fairless and 
Eugene Grace both say production will 
remain at about this level throughout the 
year. Even this is optimistic in light of 
auto situation. 

Auto production in second half of the 
year will be at least 33 percent below 
present rate. New car inventories of 
638,000 on May 31, compared to 430,000 
May 1953. 

Total industrial production in May 
was 11 percent below the March 1953 
peak, 

Those facts must be faced. The truth, 
whether the administration likes to 
admit it or not, is that there is an eco- 
nomic dip and decline, which are not 
going to be helped by a tax bill which 
affords no relief whatsoever to the con- 
sumer element in the American public. 
Therefore, I support the George amend- 
ment, not merely because it affords tax 
relief, but because I believe it to be 
sound economics. 

Finally, I want to say to the Members 
of the Senate that they are going to have 
to face their constituents, and when they 
do face their constituents 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask for an additional minute in order 
that I may conclude my remarks. 
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Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I yield 
an additional minute to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. When the Mem- 
bers of the Senate face their constitu- 
ents with a bill which does not afford 
tax relief, any kind of tax reductions, or 
any kind of equitable relief for those with 
incomes under $5,000 a year, they are 
going to have to face a very hostile 
public. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point a statement which I pre- 
pared on the George amendment, as it 
relates to the revenue aspects of the bill 
and the economic problems of the 
country. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT By SENATOR HUMPHREY 


I submit a few thoughts on the pending 
tax bill and in support of the George amend- 
ment to raise personal exemption from $600 
to $700. The distinguished chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee gave us a master- 
ful exposition of this long and difficult bill, 
in reporting the bill out of committee Mon- 
day. I want to congratulate him, and his 
committee, upon the work they have done 
and the many fine and needed revisions they 
have wrought in the Internal Revenue Code. 

In reporting the bill to us, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Colorado made 
two notable statements. First, he said, and 
I quote him, “We are not in a position in 
which Government expenditures can be re- 
duced systematically and on a long-term 
basis.” And the second thing he said was 
that corresponding reductions in revenue 
should, and again I quote him, “make great- 
est contribution to a reduction of existing 
tax barriers to economic growth.” 

I am not quite as optimistic as the Senator 
from Colorado about our ability to reduce 
revenues and expenditures over a long-term 
basis, for I believe that the vast bulk of 
those expenditures and revenues are dic- 
tated by world conditions and not by what 
we, as Americans, might like. 

But if it is true that we are in for reduc- 
tions, then I think it is plain that revenue 
reductions must take place upon the prin- 
ciples of a progressive and equitable tax 
system. And I agree with the Senator that 
they must be planned to stimulate economic 
growth. Unfortunately, I cannot agree that 
the pending bill meets those principles as 
fully as it might. 

My remarks today will be directed chiefly 
to the George amendment, which would raise 
individual income-tax exemptions to $700. I 
shall also have something to say about the 
provisions of this bill with regard to stock 
dividends, which the George amendment 
would replace. I think those are the two 
foremost issues in this bill. 


RAISING INDIVIDUAL EXEMPTIONS 


In January of this year I introduced a bill 
to raise individual income-tax exemptions 
to $800. Later on I was pleased and proud 
to support the proposal of the senior Senator 
from Georgia, which was also designed to 
raise individual exemptions to $800 this year. 

While I personally would prefer to see 
these exemptions raised to the full $800 this 
year, I can understand the reservations of 
some of my colleagues about this, and their 
hesitation to reduce revenues too far too 
quickly. We may yet meet unforseen ex- 
penditures. I am therefore happy to support 
the current amendment to raise exemptions 
to $700, and to strike the proposed reduc- 
tions in taxes on stock dividends. 
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FOR ECONOMIC REVIVAL 


I am for raising individual income-tax ex- 
emptions at this time because I have always 
believed that a fiscal policy should be flexible 
and suited to the changing conditions of our 
volatile American economy. I do not believe 
that fiscal policy is our sole weapon against 
either recession or inflation, but I believe 
changes in tax policy will often turn the 
balance in our economy. 

Right now, there are signs that our econ- 
omy is off balance—not seriously so, perhaps, 
but seriously enough to threaten 3 to 4 mil- 
lion jobs this year. There is every reason to 
believe that the release of about $144 billion 
into purchasing power would redress the 
balance of our economy. 

Our immediate economic problem is not 
with investment; it is with consumption. 
Gross private domestic investment in this 
country has increased tremendously since 
the war. With the exception of the year 
1949, there has been a marked and steady 
rise in investment in new construction and 
in producer’s durable goods. In the last 
8 years we have invested $240 billion in new 
producers’ capital, and in 1953 alone we in- 
vested more than $38 billion, I am speaking 
of private investment. 

This rapid rate of postwar investment 
shows every sign of having made up for the 
war years. It has been investment in the 
very latest and most productive machinery. 
Now the problem is arising of how we are 
going to take goods off the market, and this 
problem has been refiected in the inventory 
readjustment of the past several months. 

According to the testimony of Dr. Alvin 
Hansen, one of the Nation’s most respected 
economists, our recent rate of capital forma- 
tion is well above normal, and is beyond the 
long-run maintainable rate. 

This postwar investment has built up a 
tremendous productive capacity. It has 
gone into striking innovations and advance- 
ments in productive capacity. Annual in- 
crease in output per man-hour since the war 
has increased on an average of 3 percent; be- 
fore the war the average increase was 244. 
What this means is that our real problem is 
going to be one of increasing purchasing 
power. I support the George amendment 
because it will help provide just such an 
increase, 

Of course, investments create income; but 
we should be sure that we are getting maxi- 
mum purchasing power from that income. 
The way to do this, I believe, is to release 
$114 billion of added purchasing power at 
the income levels where it counts. 


AN EQUITABLE TAX STRUCTURE 


I am for raising individual exemptions for 
another reason: because I believe that the 
tax structure of our Nation should be a pro- 
gressive tax structure, as a matter of simple 
fairness. The cold war is going to last a 
long time—there is no use kidding ourselves 
about it. This is going to mean heavy gov- 
ernmental expenditures for national security 
for a long time. We will all have to make 
sacrifices for the preservation of our way of 
life. We should, however, stick to one prin- 
ciple: that whenever burdens can be reduced, 
they ought to be reduced progressively, 50 
that those in the lower income brackets will 
not pay a disproportionate share of the cost 
of the cold war. 

Figures show that at present our tax sys- 
tem is not entirely progressive. When all 
taxes paid are taken into account—and this 
includes local and State, as well as all Fed- 
eral taxes—people with incomes under $1,000 
pay 23.6 percent of their income in taxes; 
people with incomes from $1,000 to $5,000 pay 
21.3 percent of their income in taxes; and 
people with incomes from $5,000 to $7,500 
pay 23.1 percent of their income in taxes. 
So, when all taxes, direct and indirect, are 
considered, our tax system as it stands is not 
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really progressive at the income levels below 
$7,500. Raising individual exemptions to $700 
could restore the progressive nature to our 
tax system. 

We have heard that this bill benefits the 
average taxpayer, and we have heard that the 
average taxpayer has already received consid- 
erable tax relief this year. The average tax- 
payer did receive a large percentage of the $1 
billion cut in revenue from the excise-tax re- 
vision passed a few months ago. He did 
not, however, receive the $3 billion from the 
long-scheduled reduction in the income-tax 
rate which went into effect in January of this 
year, for the increase in social security taxes 
wiped out nearly all of this benefit. So we 
have only had about $1 billion added to pur- 
chasing power in the lower brackets this 
year. 

We are told that the present tax bill bene- 
fits corporations by $646 million, and indi- 
viduals by $849 million. But the question 
is—what individuals? Of that $849 million, 
$243 million comes from reduced taxes on 
stock dividends, and in future years that 
relief may come to as much as $800 million 
annually, for this provision is to be put into 
effect gradually. 

Yet only 8 percent of all American fami- 
lies own stock. Those with incomes below 
$5,000 a year receive only 11 percent of all 
dividend income, for they have only small 
holdings of stock, where they have any at 
all. Four percent of all taxpayers receive 
76 percent of all dividend income. Clearly 
most individuals are not getting the $849 
million of tax relief. I have seen estimates 
that only 6 percent of tax relief in the pres- 
ent bill is going to taxpayers with incomes 
under $5,000, yet those with incomes of 
under $5,000 are 80 percent of all taxpayers. 

THE TAX ON DIVIDENDS 

I do not think the proposed reduction in 
taxes on stock dividends can be defended at 
this time, either as a matter of simple jus- 
tice or as a matter of sound economics. 

I do not think it is simple justice to pass 
most of the benefits of this tax bill on to 
those with high incomes—and those are the 
people who will benefit from this provision. 
I am sorry that it is necessary to tax high 
incomes as steeply as we do, but I do believe 
that those in the lower brackets should get 
relief first. 

We have been told that the purpose of re- 
ducing taxes on stock dividends is to elimi- 
nate double taxation. It is not, of course, 
certain that taxes on dividends are double 
taxation. Nor, granted they are double tax- 
ation, is it certain to what extent they are 
double taxation. Economists argue these 
points. 

But assuming we want to eliminate double 
taxation, there are certainly more equitable 
ways to do it. Why not provide a credit 
which would relieve dividends from the cor- 
poration tax, and then tax undistributed 
earnings at the same rate, or at approxi- 
mately the same rate? This would be a 
much more equitable method, for it would 
grant tax relief in equal proportion to stock- 
holders at all income-levels. The present 
proposal contained in the pending bill dis- 
criminates sharply against stockholders in 
the lower incomes. 

To substantiate this point, I submit the 
following letter from a prominent economist 
to the Washington Post of April 1, 1954, to be 
inserted in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks, together with a table showing the 
inequitable effects of the proposed tax re- 
duction on dividends: 

“TAXATION OF DIVIDENDS 

“In your editorial of March 18, you call 
on responsible legislators in both parties to 
support the current tax bill, including the 
proposed plan for dividend relief. As I see 
it, this plan is a thoroughly bad proposal, 
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unacceptable to the responsible legislator of 
either party: 

“My reason is not that benefits from 
eliminating ‘double taxation’ accrue largely 
to people in the higher income brackets. My 
complaint is that the proposed technique 
fails in its very objective of giving impartial 
relief from double taxation. Instead, the 
relief is given in a distorted and inequitable 
fashion. While obvious to anyone familiar 
with the technicalities of taxation, this effect 
is not seen easily by the average voter. The 
issue, stated briefly, is this: 

“Informed and sincere men may disagree 
as to whether or not the present law results 
in ‘double taxation’ of dividend income, 
One view is that the corporation is merely 
a thoroughfare for the profit income of 
shareholders. Since these profits are taxed 
first at the corporate and then at the per- 
sonal level when received as dividend income, 
we have double taxation in the sense that 
profit income is taxed more heavily than 
other income. The opposite view is that the 
shareholder cannot be identified with the 
large publicly held corporation; his income 
therefore, is equal to dividends received, not 
to corporation profits. In this view, the cor- 
poration tax is not chargeable to the share- 
holder, and there is no double taxation in 
the sense that dividend income is taxed more 
heavily than other income. However this 
may be, let us grant the double taxation 
argument for present purposes. 

“The remedy in this case is to adjust the 
tax structure so that corporation profits 
whether paid out or not become taxable 
at a rate neither more nor less than that 
which applies to other forms of income 
under the personal income tax. Corporation 
profits paid out as dividends should not be 
subject to both the corporation and the 
personal tax; and corporation profits retained 
should be taxed at a rate similar to that 
applicable to dividends. 

“Techniques of accomplishing this have 
been discussed at great length among stu- 
dents of taxation; indeed, they have been 
the main topic of discussion since the early 
forties. Fairly general agreement has been 
reached along these lines. The ideal solu- 
tion would be to treat corporations as part- 
nerships and to impute all profits to share- 
holders. This method is workable for closely 
held corporations, but it would run into dif- 
ficulties if applied to the large and widely 
held firms. For these, a less perfect solution 
must do. 

One such solution, the so-called dividend- 
paid credit, would exempt dividends paid 
from the corporation tax, and tax-retained 
earnings at a rate more or less correspond- 
ing to the personal income tax on dividends 
as paid by the average shareholder. An- 
other solution, referred to as the British 
method, would do essentially the same but 
provide for partial source withholding of 
the personal tax on dividend income at the 
corporation level. 

“The proposed bill follows neither the 
dividend-paid credit nor the British method 
but permits the taxpayer to deduct from 
his tax liability 5 percent (next year 10 per- 
cent) of his dividend income. The result 
is not an equal degree of elimination for 
the small and the large taxpayer. Rather, 
the 10-percent credit will cut double taxa- 
tion by roughly six-tenths at the top, and 
by roughly one-tenth at the bottom of the 
scale. The initially proposed 15-percent 
credit would indeed have been more bene- 
ficial to the very large dividend recipient 
than an outright repeal of the corporation 
tax. 

“To be sure, this lopsided effect is modi- 
fied somewhat by an additional provision for 
the exclusion of the first $50 (next year 
$100) of dividend income from the tax base; 
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but this is a messy way of providing a cor- 
rection, and it does not go very far in coun- 
teracting the effect of the major provisions. 
Moreover, it is of no use to the small divi- 
dend recipient not subject to the income 
tax, including the famous widows and or- 
phans who so frequently have been cited as 
the prime victims of the present system. 

“In view of these facts, how can it be 
argued with any degree of sincerity that 
this is a fair piece of legislation? There may 
be legitimate differences of opinion whether 
it is wise at this time to substitute an in- 
crease in personal income-tax exemptions 
for the proposed plan; but I fail to see how 
the proposed method of dividend credit can 
be defended. Nor can it be argued that this 
is a matter of technical detail. The pro- 
posed dividend credit is the heart of the 
bill, and its enactment would do severe dam- 
age to the American tax structure for many 
years to come. 

“Those interested in the politics of the 
matter should note that the proposed tech- 
nique was not specified in the President’s 
recommendations for dividend relief; and 
it is this technique, not the general prin- 
ciple of dividend relief, against which this 
criticism is directed. We have seen that 
techniques are available which are not sub- 
ject to this criticism, if we only wish to use 
them. This being the case, why not amend 
the bill accordingly? Unless this is done, 
I fail to see how it can claim the support 
of the responsible legislator. 

“RIcHARD A. MUSGRAVE, 
“Professor of Economics, University 
of Michigan. 

“ANN ARBOR, MICH.” 


“Comparison of tax liability of a person re- 
ceiving a salary with a person receiving ail 
his income dividends for the year 
1955—Married couple, 2 dependents 


Dividends, 
xon [Percentage ini 
Taxon |aividend| reduction 83 
(earned | Heome er 2 — in 
income) earned) 2 recipient W 
$60 $20 66.7 1.4 
240 110 54.2 3.5 
420 200 52.4 4.8 
976 484 50.4 7.0 
1,372 700 49.0 7.8 
2, 486 1,360 45.3 9.0 
3, 800 2, 220 41.6 9. 8 
5,318 3, 280 38.3 10.4 
15,976 | 11,670 27.0 12.7 
44,724 | 35,905 19.7 16.0 
194, 804 | 167,965 13.8 25.5 
356, 956 | 312,115 12.6 31.3 
766, 456 | 676,615 11.7 38.5 


Income before deductions and personal exemptions. 
‘Tax computations assume deductions equal to 10 percent 

me in arriving at net Income for tax purposes. 

? All dividends are assumed to be received by the hus- 
band. (If a wife receives dividends they would get a 
$200 exclusion from income.) 

Norte.—Proposal for 1955 provides for exclusion of first 
$100 of dividends and a 10-percent tax credit on dividends 
in excess of the exclusion. The amount of dividends on 
which the credit is computed is not to exceed the taxable 

me (net income after deductions and personal 
exemptions). 

I do not believe the dividend provisions 
in this bill can be defended as a matter of 
sound economics. It has been the policy of 
this administration right along to provide 
incentives to private investors. Why? The 
record shows, Mr. President, that the great- 
est share of corporate investment is financed 
out of corporation earnings, anyway. Since 
World War II, only 7 percent of long-term 
financing has come from equity stocks. I 
should like to have a table from the Presi- 
dent's Economic Report and a recent article 
from the New York Times of June 27, 1954, 
made a part of my remarks to demonstrate 
this point. 
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“TABLE G-47.— Sources and uses of corporate funds, 1946-53 + 
[Billions of dollars] 2 L 


Source or use of funds 


Uses: 
Plant and equipment outlays 
Inventories (change in book value) 
ge in customer net receivables 
Cash and U. S. Government securities. 
Other current assets 


Internal: 
Retained profits and deplet ion allow- 
WU ee te aa, oe eee 
Depreciation allowances__...---.--..- 


Total internal sources 


External: 
Change in Federal income tax liability. 
Other current 3 ä 


1 Excludes banks and insurance companies. 


3 Estimated to nearest half-billion dollars on basis of incomplete data; by Council of Economic Advisers. 
3 Receivables are net of payables which are therefore not shown separately. 


4 Less than 50 million dollars. 


Nore.— Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. 
Source: Department of Commerce based on Securities and Exchange Commission and other financial data (except 


as noted).“ 


From the New York Times of June 27, 1954] 
“Do OLp Stocks RIsE FOR Lack or NEw?— 
FLOTATIONS PLAYING REDUCED ROLE IN 
FINANCING—IMPACT or ‘INSTITUTIONS’ 
WEIGHED 
“(By Burton Crane) 


“There is a persuasive body of evidence 
that the stock market advance since the end 
of 1948 may have been due at least partly 
to a shortage of new issues. 

“Since then, net new equity issues have 
aggregated only $11,400,000,000. The market 
value of all common and preferred stock is- 
sues outstanding—including those sold over 
the counter as well as on the exchanges— 
has risen an estimated $56 billion. 

“A reduction in new issues results in part 
from changes in corporate practice. Be- 
tween 1926 and 1941, according to the De- 
partment of Commerce, nonfinancial corpora- 
tions in the country paid out 91 percent of 
their net income as dividends and raised 
money from the open market. Now they are 
less liberal. 

“Since World War II, corporations have 
filled their long-term financing needs as fol- 
lows: Retained profits, 40 percent; deprecia- 
tion, 30 percent; mortgage and bank loans, 
9 percent; and bonds, 14 percent. Equities 
have accounted for only 7 percent. 

“In 1953, according to Securities and Ex- 
change Commission figures, new corporate 
issues, less retirements, accounted for $7,260,- 
000,000, with bonds aggregating $4,885,000,- 
000 and stocks $2,375,000,000. 

“There are some signs that the rising im- 
portance of the institutional investor may 
be changing the nature of the market. The 
institutions are not interested in the whole 
range of the market for stocks, only in those 
of so-called investment caliber that have 
sufficient following to generate adequate 
volume. Therefore the demand of the in- 
stitutions in the market may be considered 
to be channelled into the issues of the larger 

es. 

“It should be remembered that institu- 
tions, unlike individual investors, are under 
a constant compulsion to put their funds to 


work. They may not remain liquid to any 
important extent. 

“Figures have been gathered in an attempt 
to measure the impact of institutional invest- 
ments on the stock market. If 1953 had been 
a different kind of year—that is, if prices had 
risen as in 1951—this kind of study would 
have been exceedingly difficult, for the re- 
searcher would have had trouble separating 
gains due to price appreciation from gains 
due to new investments. However, the value 
of stocks on the New York Stock Exchange 
fell from $120,500,000,000 to $117,300,000,000 
from December 31, 1952, to December 31, 1953. 
Changes—except a decline in one estimate 
that may be assumed to be due to lowered 
market value rather than net sales—can be 
fairly assigned to net purchases. 

“According to the Securities and Exchange 
Commission studies of liquid savings, net 
purchases of stock equities by individuals in 
1953 were only $700 million, which checks 
fairly well with the figure of $960 million at 
the bottom of the third column below. If 
figures on bank-administered personal trusts, 
personal holding companies, and the come 
mon stock holdings of nonfinancial corpora- 
tions were available, the margin would prob- 
ably be considerably smaller. 

“The decline for closed-end investment 
companies noted above was due to the fact 
that some of them became open-end com- 
panies. 


“Changing patterns in securities holdings 


[In millions of dollars) 


Total 


1954 


“Changing patterns in securities holdings— 
Continued 


In millions of dollars] 


Mutual savings banks... 
College endowments. 
Foundations, ee 
Personal holding com- 
T 
Non financial corpora- 


tered pension funds 
Company-administered 
pension funds. 


1 Decline. 

2 No data available to show purchases. Decline of 
$600 million apparently due to drop in market rather 
than sales and so not included.” 

We are told that relief to private equity 
capital would reverse a trend away from 
equity capital and toward corporate borrow- 
ing. Yet, according to the testimony of 
Prof. Alvin Hansen before the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, bond issues made up 
about 75 percent of all new corporate issues 
in the period 1922-27, which is about the 
same share as now. Yet our tax laws were 
much more favorable to equity capital in 
the twenties. And, Mr. President, we have 
no assurance that the funds released through 
tax relief will go into investment. They 
may, instead, be held as savings, to con- 
tribute further to economic stagnation. 

We are told that corporations cannot and 
will not continue to finance new invest- 
ment because of the burden of taxation they 
carry. This is given as a reason for increas- 
ing the incentives to equity capital. Cor- 
porate profits after taxes have continued 
high, and I submit the following table show- 
ing this as a part of my remarks at this 
point: 


“CORPORATE PROFITS AND FINANCE 


“TABLE G-44,—Profits before and after taxes, 
all private corporations, 1929-53 
[Billions of dollars] 


2 
El > |3 
E . 
3 32/23 
38 | #2 
3 SA) 28 
© = a 
& 8 p 
9.8] 14] 84] 58 2.6 
3.3 „8 2.5] 5.5 —3.0 
—.8 „5 —1.3 4.1 —5.4 
3.0 43.4 2.6 | —6.0 
2 5 —.4 21 —2.4 
1.7 7 10] 2.6 —1.6 
3.2 1.0] 23| 29) —.6 
5.7] 14] 43| 46) —.3 
6.2 1.5 47) 4.7 0 
3.3 1.0 23] 3.2 —.9 
6.5 1.5) 5.0 3.8 1.2 
9.3] 29| 6.4 40 2.4 
17.2 7.8 94) 4.5 4.9 
21.1 11.7 9.4 43 5.1 
25.1 | 14.4 10.6 4.5 6.2 
24.3 | 13.5 | 10.8 | 47) 61 
19.7 | 12| 8&5| £7| 38 
23.5 | 96 |13.9| 5.8 8&1 
30.5 | 11.9 18.5 66] 120 
33.8 | 13.0 | 2.7 | 7.2 | 13.5 
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“TABLE G-44.—Profits before and after taxes, 
all private corporations, 1929-53—Con, 


[Billions of dollars] 


8 > Corporate profits 
3 E alter taxes 
2 A 

Period E E a 2 2 
2 8 32/22 
8 52 3 
8 3 |3 Risa 
5 > 5 |A 
o & JA — 


1952: First half. 21.0 18.9 9.1 9.8 

Second half. 20.3 | 18.3 | 9.1 9.2 

1953; First half 24.7 | 20.6 | 9.3 | 11.3 
Second half. 0 @) 19.6 0) 

1952: First quarter 21.8 19.7 9.1] 10.6 

Second quarter. 20. 1 18.0 | 9.1 8.9 

Third quarter... 19.4 | 17.5 | 9.1 8.4 

Fourth quarter 21.2 | 19.1 9.1 10.0 

1953: First > poamou eas 24.4 | 2.3 | 92) 11.1 

nd q 25.0 | 2.8 | 9.4 11.4 

Third quarter. 23.6 | 19.6 | 9.6 10.0 
Fourth quarter. © @® 49.6 0 


3 Not available. 
4 Estimates based on incomplete data; 4th quarter by 
Council of Economic Advisers. 


Norte.—No allowance has been made for Inventory 
valuation adjustment. See appendix table G-7 for 
profits before taxes and inventory valuation adjustment. 

5 5 will not necessarily add to totals because of 
rounding. 


Source: Department of Commerce (except as noted).” 


CONCLUSION 


No one wants to retain high taxes any 
longer than we can help. I agree that it is 
now time to reduce taxes. I believe, how- 
ever, that our aim in reducing taxes should 
be to foster an equitable tax structure, and 
to contribute to economic prosperity. I do 
not believe the present bill meets these 
standards fully. 

I say this in full awareness that there are 
many excellent provisions in the bill. I can 
cheerfully vote for its provisions on medical 
expenses, child-care expenses, liberalized de- 
ductions for dependents, deductions for soil 
and water conservation expenditures, and 
other more technical provisions and revi- 
sions which were badly needed. 

At the same time I will vote for the George 
amendment to raise individual income 
exemptions to $700, in the belief that such a 
vote is a vote for both justice and prosperity. 
It puts tax relief for the many ahead of tax 
relief for the few; it places consumption 
ahead of investment. 


Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield me 3 
minutes? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield 3 minutes to 
the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. PURTELL. I had understood, 
and I hope I am correct in my under- 
standing, that when the amendment be- 
fore the Senate today was first presented, 
it allowed a $100 exemption and also up 
to $91 to those wealthy enough to be 
in the higher income bracket. Up until 
the late proposal was made this after- 
noon, that is what the George amend- 
ment called for. That would have bene- 
fited, beyond any question, those who 
had the greatest incomes as compared to 
those who had the lower incomes. That 
is what the George amendment originally 
provided for, which meant that if one 
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were within the 20-percent bracket he 
would get $20, and if he were in the 91- 
percent bracket he would get $91, I 
should like to ask whether we are voting 
for the George amendment which pro- 
vides for a limitation, a limitation which 
was put in by the Senator from Colorado, 
that the wealthy man can benefit up to 
$91, but there is a maximum beyond 
which one cannot go with regard to 
benefits. I should like to have the Sen- 
ator from Georgia answer that ques- 
on. 

Mr. GEORGE. There is a slight limi- 
tation beyond which a taxpayer or de- 
pendent or beneficiary cannot receive 
benefits. 

Mr. PURTELL. May I ask the Sen- 
ator from Georgia if that was provided 
in the amendment offered today? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. 

Mr. PURTELL. That provision is em- 
bodied in the amendment on which we 
are about to vote? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; that is a part of 
the amendment. It is written into the 
amendment. I offered it, and it was ac- 
cepted. I obtained unanimous consent 
to modify the amendment accordingly. 

Mr. PURTELL. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield me 3 minutes? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield the 
Senator from Oklahoma 3 minutes. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, a little 
while ago the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado made a statement, of 
which I know he was sincerely con- 
vinced, that there was no basis for an 
economic lift. Therefore, I think it is 
appropriate for me to read into the 
ReEcorD a statement which I read a while 
ago on the ticker tape, an Associated 
Press dispatch, reading in part as fol- 
lows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Agriculture De- 
partment reported today that farm prices 
dropped between mid-May and mid-June, 
the sharpest monthly decline in several 
years. 


I wish to say I can see no stronger 
warning on the economic horizon than 
that statement from the Department of 
Agriculture that the drop in farm prices 
for 1 month has been the sharpest drop 
in years, which indicates and verifies the 
fact that the economy is in need of the 
lift which would be provided by the 
George amendment. 

I should like to express one other 
thought, Mr. President. As the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia said a 
little while ago, Senators must not lose 
sight of the fact that this body will pass 
the tax bill, either as it came from the 
Finance Committee, with the many pro- 
visions of benefit to the few taxpayers, 
and the few provisions of benefit to the 
many taxpayers, or as amended by the 
George amendment. The choice which 
the Senate will make this day is either 
to pass the bill as amended by the George 
amendment, which gives tax benefits to 
the many, or the bill as presented by the 
committee, which gives tax benefits to 
the few. With only those two alterna- 
tives from which to choose, Mr. Presi- 
dent, there can be no choice, in wisdom, 
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equity, and justice, but to approve the 
George amendment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Colorado yield 
5 minutes to me? I shall probably only 
use 3 minutes? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, a 
very serious question is before us today, 
and it is sad to me that politics has had 
to enter into discussions and decisions 
which will not affect those of us in this 
Chamber, or those of us living today, but 
which will affect the future of our chil- 
dren and the future of our country. 

Mr. President, this administration in- 


herited an overbearing and overwhelm- . 


ing debt. I am sad, as a Republican, to 
say that the debt has been added to be- 
cause I think it could have beencut. But 
who is going to pay these taxes? Who 
is going to pay thisdebt? My colleagues 
and I are not going to pay it. Our chil- 
dren are going to pay it, if we have the 
freedom and the wealth after this fiscal 
stupidity is allowed to continue. 

Mr. President, today I have heard a 
great deal said about what the amend- 
ment would do in the way of providing a 
stimulus to our economy. I wish to ask 
my colleagues, as fair minded, intelli- 
gent men, whether a minimum of $1,700,- 
000,000 or a maximum of $2,225,000,000 
will actually stimulate our economy. 
After all, $1,700,000,000 is less than 2 
days’ share of the national income, and 
$2,225,000,000 is a little more than 2 
days’ share of the national income. I 
suggest to the Senate that that amount 
of money would be but a pin prick; it 
would not be felt by our economy. 
Economists in whom I have great confi- 
dence tell me that if the Government 
wishes to sustain the economy at its 
present level, we must think in terms of 
$100 billion or $150 billion—which 
thought at the present time is sheer 
foolishness. 

Mr. President, because the entire dis- 
cussion today is along a line which I be- 
lieve to be dangerous to the Nation, I 
wish to call attention to one sobering 
thought, namely, that between 1933 and 
1939, 51 percent of the Federal budget 
was spent on artificial props or crutches, 
so to speak, which the Federal Govern- 
ment said it would put under the econ- 
omy, to effect recovery and to sustain it. 
But, Mr. President, where is the Nation 
to get 51 percent of a budget of the size 
of the present one? Is it not time for 
Congress to think soberly about tight- 
ening up the belts of the spending 
agencies and about providing for the 
children of the future a sound basis upon 
which to work? 

So, Mr. President, let us forget about 
the selfishness of the present generation. 
Instead, let us think about what will be 
best for our country in the long run, not 
what is best for America in an election 
year. 

So I hope all Senators will think sober- 
ly about this matter, because the step 
we are proposing to take today, to give 
temporary relief to the small taxpayers 
and large taxpayers goes only in the di- 
rection of further control over the econ- 
omy, because as we become more and 
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more indebted to the giant octopus in 
Washington, we kiss goodby to per- 
sonal and economic freedom in the 
United States. 

I subscribe to the sentiment of the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] 
when he says, in effect, that we should 
keep taxes as they are, get the coun- 
try out of the hole it is in and balance 
the budget before we talk about tax 
reduction. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. If I have time to 
yield. 

Mr. President, has my time expired? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; the time 
allotted the Senator from Arizona has 
not expired. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Very well; I yield 
to the Senator from Nevada for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MALONE. Then, Mr. President, 
let me ask the Senator from Arizona 
whether he is aware that the budget 
now proposed includes $3,500,000,000 to 
be sent to European countries—or more 
money than the entire budget in 1932. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I do; and I cer- 
tainly hope to have the opportunity to 
vote against that proposal, or against 
a substantial part of it. 

Mr. MALONE. I am very happy to 
hear the Senator from Arizona say that. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I hope 
the vote against the amendment of the 
Senator from Georgia, as modified, will 
be very large. The modified amend- 
ment of the Senator from Georgia car- 
ries through to the top the benefits 
granted under it. Moreover, the bill will 
still remain a very, very expensive one, 
and will be bound to produce a startling- 
ly heavy deficit. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Colorado will permit me 
to say so, I should like to point out that 
he is in error, because a little while ago 
I modified the amendment, by unani- 
mous consent, by placing a limitation on 
the benefit that any taxpayer or any 
dependent could receive. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. However, I am told 
by those who have been trying to as- 
certain the effect of the amendment, as 
modified, in the limited time available to 
us, that the modification will not amount 
to a great deal, but that the amendment 
as modified will still cause the bill to 
result in a very heavy loss to the Treas- 


ury. 

Mr. GEORGE. The modification will 
place a limitation on the amount, so that 
the bracket in which the taxpayer hap- 
pens to find himself will really be inef- 
fective in this regard; the amendment 
as modified will substantially provide 
for a $20 increase for each taxpayer and 
each dependent. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, we do 
not know the exact cost of the George 
amendment, as modified; but my infor- 
mation is that it still will result in a very 
heavy cost, even with the modification. 

I desire to remind the Senate that the 
George amendment, somewhat decreased 
in cost as a result of the modification, 
will cost $657 million in the fiscal year 
1955, and $1,760,000,000 in the fiscal year 
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1956, and $1,575,000,000 in the fiscal year 
1957. Those amounts may be lessened 
by the alteration in or the modification 
of the amendment. There will be some 
decrease, as a result of the modification; 
but I am told that it will not amount to 
very much. So the figures I have just 
stated are as close as we can get at the 
present time to the exact figures. 

I am also told that the amendment, if 
adopted, would wipe out what the Senate 
has already decided regarding the way 
in which to handle double taxation on 
dividends. That decision has been made 
by the Senate. However, I understand 
that the amendment of the Senator from 
Georgia would undo all that decision. 

So I hope the vote against the amend- 
ment, as modified, of the Senator from 
Georgia will be large, for the modified 
amendment will increase the deficit more 
than the Government can stand at the 
present time. 

Mr. President, we must be very careful 
in what we do here. Of course, there will 
be some leeway. Nevertheless, although 
the previous amendment was rejected, 
that does not mean we are now entitled 
to go the entire route, and thus throw 
the country into a deficit that we cannot 
overcome. 

I suggest that we give this amendment 
a resounding defeat. The amendment 
cannot be approved by the administra- 
tion. The administration disapproves of 
the amendment. The amendment is 
clearly one that will increase the deficit 
to unmanageable proportions. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, so much 
has been said about the deficit, that I 
must say a final word on this question. 

There is now a deficit. There will be 
a deficit during the greater part of the 
life of anyone who now serves in this 
body. There will be a greater deficit if 
we do not sustain the basic principles of 
a sound and expanding economy. But 
we cannot do that by adding capacity to 
a plant which already is operating under- 
capacity, as is true today in the case of 
nearly every key industry in the Nation. 
We can sustain the basic principles of a 
sound and expanding economy only if 
we increase the basic per capita purchas- 
ing power of the people of the Nation. 

Mr. President, I have pointed out that 
although my amendment will cost some- 
thing hereafter, it will also add some- 
thing hereafter to the economy. Sen- 
ators may not believe that; nevertheless, 
it is true. 

When we return home, our constitu- 
ents will ask us what budget it was that 
we wished to balance, and whether it 
was the unbalanced Federal budget, 
which will remain unbalanced through- 
out the years immediately ahead, ac- 
cording to every program that is afoot 
today; or whether we wished to have the 
home budgets balanced, and thus in- 
crease the capacity of the American 
people to purchase the products which 
can be turned out by our mills and our 
factories. 

My proposal is in accordance with the 
sound equity of the situation, because 
in the years past, no single increase in 
the personal exemption has been made 
by Congress to take care of the increased 
cost of living; yet Senators sit here and 
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respond to a plea for a balanced budget. 
What budget, Mr. President? How are 
we to balance the budget unless we have 
an economy that will enable the people 
cf the nation on a per capita basis to 
pay for the products of the mills and 
factories? 

I never have appealed to prejudice. 
I have always congratulated myself with 
the express thought that in the Finance 
Committee we never had anything like 
partisanship. We may have differed on 
tax principles, but not on a partisan 
basis. I appeal to Senators. In this 
America, in this free economy, have we 
become so accustomed to luxuries and 
extravagant spending and living that we 
cannot see the long arm of the tax 
gatherer as it descends into the bread- 
basket of the poor in this country? 
That is the question which Senators’ 
constituents back home will ask them, 

If Senators wish to kill the only pro- 
posal before us that is in behalf of in- 
creased purchasing power for the masses 
of our fellow citizens, they may defeat 
this amendment. 

I have pointed out that the one sure 
way of making it necessary to raise the 
debt limit before Congress adjourns is, 
first, to pass this bill, which, for the full 
year, would reduce the Treasury in- 
come—I mean this year, not next year— 
by $375 million, at a minimum. The 
depletion allowance and the dividend 
proposals would further reduce the 
Treasury income, not next year, but this 
year, from January 1 through the whole 
of the year, by a figure which would ap- 
proach $400 million in loss to the Treas- 
ury. That would mean that we would 
have to increase the debt limit before we 
leave here, or leave the Treasury in a 
rather bad way. 

The amendment which I offer would 
not decrease the Treasury’s prospective 
or potential income by a single penny 
until we enter another calendar year, 
when, under the accelerated corporate 
income-tax-collection provisions of the 
bill, we can pick up in the very first 
months of that year a great part of the 
corporate taxes due for the entire year. 
That would make it possible for a frugal 
Treasury—and I greatly admire Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Humphrey—to go 
through without an actual increase in 
the debt limit. That is the problem 
which we face. 

I do not rest this case on that basis. I 
rest it on the substantial basis, not of 
doing something for the poor and weak, 
or doing something for the rich and 
powerful, but doing something for our 
economy. If we want to strengthen the 
economy, if we want to increase at this 
time the per capita purchasing power 
of our people under a system of taxes 
currently collected as the money is 
earned, we have the finest opportunity 
to increase the purchasing power of our 
people without increasing inflation or in- 
flationary tendencies. 

Mr. President, I hope we may have a 
vote soon. While there is equity in the 
argument that the cost of living has ad- 
vanced, and that $600 is now worth a 
little more than $300 in the purchase of 
food, clothing, and shelter, I base my 
case on the broad principle that if we 
are to have a stable, expanding econ- 
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omy—and there is no hope for this coun- 
try if we cannot—under present condi- 
tions it must be through an increase in 
the purchasing power of the masses in 
America. 

Mr. President, I am ready for a vote. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, we 
have had the figures before us. I have 
introduced figures into the Recorp which 
show that, contrary to the impression 
which is sedulously sought to be created, 
the purchasing power of the American 
people today is in fine condition. There 
is no need for extreme emergency meas- 
ures to bolster the purchasing power of 
the American people. 

The Senator from Georgia has referred 
to the luxury which we have enjoyed. 
We have become accustomed to the lux- 
ury of deficit financing. We had better 
quit that habit or get it under control 
as rapidly as possible. This administra- 
tion has done a fine job in preaching that 
gospel. We have effected large savings 
in our appropriations. 

This is a history of our deficit: In 1952 
we had a deficit of $4 billion; in 1953 a 
deficit of $9.4 billion. We shall have the 
figures for 1954 in a few days. I think 
the deficit for 1954 will be somewhere 
around $3 billion. 

I estimate that within 1 year, if we do 
not go berserk and upset the entire bud- 
get, throwing ourselves into a permanent 
habit of deficit financing, which I re- 
spectfully suggest would be the tendency 
of the George amendment, we shall have 
the deficit problem whipped. We are 
making reductions in expenditures which 
justify the tax reductions we have made 
so far. 

That does not mean that. we can add 
to the deficit in an erratic manner which 
does not take account of the size of the 
deficit and the program for getting rid 
of it. 

As I recall, there have been only three 
periods since World War II in which 
there was no deficit. I am not making 
a political argument based upon that 
fact. I am merely stating the fact, 
although I could make a political argu- 
ment. We must get into the habit of 
establishing a balanced budget. 

There has been a modification of the 
George amendment which, as I have pre- 
viously stated, would result in a slight 
diminution of the cost, because of some 
factors which we have not been able to 
figure out. However, the difference 
would not be great. The cost of that 
amendment would be $657 million in 
1955. ‘There would be a total cost of 
$1,760 million in 1956 and $1,575 million 
in 1957. 

That is no way to balance a budget. 
That is a way to thwart the process of 
balancing the budget which has been go- 
ing on all this year. The excuse has been 
given that we should plow in more money 
at the lower levels. Iam suggesting that 
the bill would plow in more money at 
every level. I could cite a dozen places 
where the benefits of the bill reach every 
bracket—the highest and the lowest, 
Everyone would benefit from the bill 
I have already pointed out for the REC- 
orp in what respect they would benefit, 
how many million people would benefit, 
and how much the benefit would be. 
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From a high of 137 in July of last year, 
the index of industrial production 
dropped steadily to 123 in March of this 
year; it steadied in April, and rose to 
125 in May. 

The average weekly hours worked in 
manufacturing followed substantially 
the same pattern, falling from a high of 
41.1 in March 1953, to a low of 39 in 
April, and rising to 39.3in May. Thatis 
working hours per week. 

Personal income in April—and that is 
the kind of income the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Grorce] is talking about 
in April was at the rate of $282 billion, 
which was less than 1 percent below the 
level of $2844 billion for 1953. That 
certainly does not represent a cataclys- 
mic emergency which must be met with 
measures which we would not dream of 
taking under conditions not departing 
from normality. 

Disposable personal income for the 
first quarter of this year was at the rate 
of $249.8 billion, which was $4.4 billion 
higher than for the first quarter of 1953, 
and $1.9 billion higher than for the full 
year of 1953. The increase in disposable 
personal income reflects the tax cuts 
which became effective in January. 

Consumer expenditures in the first 
quarter of this year were at the annual 
rate of $229.8 billion, which was $2.1 bil- 
lion higher than for the first quarter of 
last year. 

Personal savings were also higher, at 
an annual rate of $20 billion, up $2.3 bil- 
lion from the level of a year ago. Thus, 
people had more income; they were 
spending some of the increase, and were 
saving the rest. 

I could go on with other examples, 
without the slightest doubt in my mind 
that we need not do things that would 
defeat balancing the budget, on the 


ground that we are facing some terrible 


calamity or tragedy. 

Our economy has steadied; it has im- 
proved, as I have pointed out. We do 
not have to fear on that score at this 
time. However, we can project ourselves 
into a situation, by being careless with 
the things we do or do not do in Con- 
gress, whereby it will be impossible for 
this administration to continue its path 
of decreasing expenditures and cutting 
out waste. 

I urge that the amendment be de- 
feated. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! Vote! Vote! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment, 
as modified, offered by the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GEORGE]. 

The amendment was, on page 4, in 
section 3, strike out all down to the table 
and insert: 

(a) Calendar year 1954: There is hereby 
imposed for taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1953, and ending before Janu- 
ary 1, 1955, in lieu of the tax imposed by sec- 
tion 1, on the taxable income of each indi- 
vidual whose adjusted gross income for such 
year is less than $5,000 and who has elected 
for such year to pay the tax imposed by this 
ae the tax shown in the following 


On page 5 of the bill, in section 3, after 
the table insert: 

(b) Taxable years beginning after Decem- 
ber 31, 1954: There is hereby imposed for 
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each taxable year beginning after Decem- 
ber 31, 1954, in lieu of the tax imposed by sec- 
tion 1, on the taxable income of each indi- 
vidual whose adjusted gross income for such 
year is less than $5,000 and who has elected 
for such year to pay the tax imposed by this 
section, the tax shown in a table to be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or his delegate by 
regulations. Such table shall correspond in 
form to the table in subsection (a) and shall 
provide the amounts of tax imposed, taking 
into account the amount of the exemptions 
provided under section 151 for taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 1954. 


On page 8 of the bill, in the table of 
sections to part IV, strike out “Src. 34. 
Dividends received by individuals.” 

On page 9 of the bill, strike out sec- 
tion 34. 

On page 20 of the bill, in the table of 
sections to part III, strike out “Sec. 116. 
Partial exclusion of dividends received 
by individuals.” 

On pages 29 and 30 of the bill, strike 
out section 116. 

On pages 33 and 34 of the bill in sec- 
tion 151 strike out “$600” each place it 
appears therein and insert: 8600, in the 
case of taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1953, and ending before 
January 1, 1955, and $700, in the case of 
taxable years beginning after Decem- 
ber 31, 1954.” 

On page 34 of the bill, in section 151, 
after subsection (e) insert: 

(f) The amount of any exemption provided 
by this section in excess of $600 shall not 
reduce the tax of any taxpayer in an amount 
in excess of $25. 


On page 151 of the bill, in section 584 
(c), strike out the heading and first sen- 
tence of paragraph (2) and insert: 


(2) Partially tax-exempt interest: The 
proportionate share of each participant in 
the amount of partially tax-exempt interest, 
on obligations described in section 34 or sec- 
tion 242, received by the common trust fund 
shall be considered for purposes of such sec- 
tions as having been received by such par- 
ticipant. 


On pages 160 and 161 of the bill, in 
section 642 (a), strike out paragraph (3). 

On page 162 of the bill, in section 643 
(a), strike out paragraph (7). 

On page 249 of the committee amend- 
ments, strike out lines 20 through 22, 
and insert: 


(5) dividends with respect to which a 
deduction is allowable under part VIII of 
subchapter B. 


On page 415 of the bill, in section 3402, 
after subsection (i) insert: 


(j) Remuneration paid after December 
31, 1954: Effective with respect to remunera- 
tion paid after December 31, 1954, the amount 
of tax to be deducted and withheld under 
this chapter shall be prescribed by the Sec- 
tary or his delegate. The Secretary or his 
delegate shall by regulations prescribe tables 
corresponding in form to the tables pro- 
vided in subsections (b) and (c), taking 
into account the amount of the exemptions 
provided under section 151 for taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 1954. The 
amount of tax required by such regulations 
to be deducied and withheld shall for all 
purposes be considered the tax required to 
e iia and withheld under this chap- 
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On page 646 of the bill, in section 6012 
(a), strike out paragraph (1) and in- 
sert: 

(1) (A) In the case of taxable years end- 
ing before January 1, 1955, every individual 
having for the taxable year a gross income 
of $600 or more (except that any individ- 
ual who has attained the age of 65 before 
the close of his taxable year shall be re- 
quired to make a return only if he has for 
the taxable year a gross income of $1,200 or 
more); 

(B) In the case of taxable years begin- 
ning after December 31, 1954, every indi- 
vidual having for the taxable year a gross 
income of $700 or more (except that any in- 
dividual who has attained the age of 65 
before the close of his taxable year shall be 
required to make a return only if he has 
for the taxable year a gross income of $1,400 
or more). 


On page 649 of the bill in section 6013 
(b) (3) (ii), strike out “and the other 
spouse had less than $600 of gross in- 
come ($1,200 in case such spouse was 
65 or over) for such taxable year” and 
insert: “and the other spouse had, in the 
case of a taxable year ending before 
January 1, 1955, less than $600 of gross 
income ($1,200 in case such spouse was 
65 or over), or, in the case of a taxable 
year beginning after December 31, 1954, 
had less than $700 of gross income ($1,- 
400 in case such spouse was 65 or over), 
for such taxable year.” 

On page 649 of the bill, in section 6013 
(b) (3) (iii), strike out “of $600 or more 
($1,200 in case such spouse was 65 or 
over) for such taxable year” and insert 
“, in the case of taxable years ending 
before January 1, 1955, of $600 or more 
($1,200 in case such spouse was 65 or 
over), or, in the case of taxable years be- 
ginning after December 31, 1954, of $700 
or more ($1,400 in case such spouse was 
65 or over), for such taxable year.” 

On page 650 of the bill, in section 6015 
(a) (2), strike out subparagraph (A) 
and insert: 

(A) the amount obtained by multiplying— 

(i) $600, in the case of a taxable year end- 
ing before January 1, 1955, or 

(ii) $700, in the case of a taxable year be- 
ginning after December 31, 1954, 
by the number of exemptions to which he is 
entitled under section 151, plus. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
McCartuy] is necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. McCartuy] would 
vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 46, 
nays 49, as follows: 


YEAS—46 
Anderson Hennings Maybank 
Burke Hill McCarran 
Chavez Humphrey McClellan 
Clements Jackson Monroney 
Daniel Johnson, Tex. Morse 
Douglas Johnston, S. C. Murray 
Eastland Kefauver Neely 
Ellender Kennedy Pastore 
Ervin Kerr Russell 
Frear Kilgore Smathers 
Fulbright Langer Sparkman 
George Lehman Stennis 
Gillette Lennon Symington 
Gore Long Young 
Green Magnuson 
Hayden Mansfield 


NAYS—49 

Aiken Dirksen Mundt 
Barrett Duff Payne 
Beall Dworshak Potter 
Bennett Ferguson Purtell 
Bowring Flanders Robertson 
Bricker Goldwater Saltonstall 
Bridges Hendrickson Schoeppel 
Bush Hickenlooper Smith, Maine 
Butler, Md. Holland Smith, N. J. 
Butler, Nebr, Ives Thye 

Jenner Upton 
Capehart Johnson, Colo. Watkins 
Carlson Knowland Welker 
Case Kuchel Wiley 
Cooper Malone Williams 
Cordon Martin 
Crippa Millikin 


NOT VOTING—1 
McCarthy 


So the amendment, as modified, of- 
fered by Mr. Georce for himself and 
other Senators was rejected. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the 
vote by which the amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mtr. President, I 
move to lay on the table the motion of 
the Senator from Colorado. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from California to lay on the 
table the motion of the Senator from 
Colorado. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that several of my col- 
leagues have important engagements 
and are very desirous of acting this af- 
ternoon on an amendment proposed by 
the senior Senator from Delaware on 
the subject of oil and gas depletion, I 
shall not ask for the immediate con- 
sideration of an amendment which I 
mentioned earlier in the day. I send 
that amendment to the desk, however, 
and ask that it be printed and lie on the 
table in order that it may be called up 
tomorrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Vir- 
ginia will be printed and lie on the table, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, a point of information. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Is the 
dividend provision now in the bill? I 
presented a dividend provision. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The two 
amendments offered by the Senator 
from Colorado have been adopted and 
are in the bill. One of those amend- 
ments, the Chair understands, is the 
so-called dividend provision. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I should 
like to make a further inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Sena- 
tor will state his inquiry. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Is a mo- 
tion to strike that amendment from the 
bill now in order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A motion to 
strike out the amendment has been re- 
jected. The Senator may propose an 
amendment in lieu of the dividend 
amendment if he so desires. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. If that 
is not brought up at this time, and we 
have a session tomorrow, will it still be 
in order tomorrow? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment offered 
on behalf of the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. AEN], the Senator from New York 
(Mr, LEHMAN], and myself, and ask that 
it be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Delaware for himself, the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], and 
the Senator from New York [Mr. 
LEHMAN]. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed, 
on page 224, line 17, to strike out the 
figure “2742” and insert in lieu thereof 
#36.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, this 
amendment has been modified from the 
original amendment offered in that we 
are here dealing only with the oil-de- 
pletion rates of depletion. It is proposed 
on page 224, line 17, to strike out the 
figures “2712” and insert in lieu thereof 
“15.” Its adoption will provide the 
Treasury with about $300 million addi- 
tional revenue. I do not think it will 
take very long to discuss the amend- 
ment. Every Member of the Senate is 
familiar with the circumstances sur- 
rounding the situation, wherein, under 
existing law, there is an allowonce of 
27% percent deduction from the gross 
income of oil producers’ income. This 
allowance is a special tax credit and has 
no relationship to the amount of invest- 
ment in the oil wells. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

ets WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Has the Senator 
submitted an amendment? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The amendment 
has been submitted. 

Under the present system, the 2714- 
percent depletion allowance on gas and 
oil is an allowance to that industry over 
and above all normal allowances and 
exemptions which are accorded to every 
other individual as a taxpayer or every 
other corporation as a taxpayer. 

In addition to depletion allowances, it 
is permissible under existing law to write 
off all drilling costs and production costs. 

The 2744-percent depletion allowance 
merely means that oil producers get a 
saving of 2742 percent on the gross 
amount of sales of oil each year as a spe- 
cial tax credit. The net result is that as 
the depletion allowance is applied both 
to corporations and to individuals, it is 
found that many such taxpayers are 
paying little or nothing in taxes under 
the existing law. 

For instance, according to figures fur- 
nished by the Treasury Department, the 
United States is collecting very little in 
the way of taxes from the oilfields in the 
Far East, after granting the depletion 
allowance and after the special foreign 
tax credit. It is found that we are get- 
ting practically no revenue from that 
particular area. 

Mr. President, before discussing the 
amendment in detail I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A re- 
quest has been made by the Senator from 
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Delaware for the yeas and nays. Sena- 
tors who favor the yeas and nays will 
kindly raise their hands until they can 
be counted. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair advises the Senator that the time 
required for a quorum call now will have 
to be taken from the Senator’s time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I can suggest the 
absence of a quorum a little later. How 
much time have I remaining on the 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator had 1 hour; he has used 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Colorado. I will present my 
complete case later. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Dela- 
ware yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from 
Colorado has his own time, unless he 
desires to accept my amendment. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I will not accept the 
Senator’s amendment. I desire to use 
some of my own time, but I do not wish 
to do so now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado is recognized in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, how 
much time have I? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado has 1 hour. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield 20 minutes 
to me? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield 20 minutes to 
the Senator from West Virginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from West Virginia is recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, Napoleon 
said that he could always defeat the 
members of the council with the simple 
argument that 2 and 2 make 4. That 
formulary would probably be sufficient 
to defeat the devastating amendment 
offered by the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. Wuritrams]. But prudence ad- 
monishes me to supplement it with both 
facts and argumentation. 

The provision for the 2714 percent oil 
and gas depletion allowance was written 
into the law of the land by virtue of an 
amendment which I wrote and which the 
Senate, on my motion, adopted on the 
25th day of February 28 years ago. 
This is the provision which the Senator 
from Delaware is now seeking to im- 
pair. In all the attacks that have been 
made on this amendment since the date 
of its adoption, I have defended it to 
the limit of my capacity in the belief 
that it was my duty to pursue that 
course. Today let me appeal to Sen- 
ators for the perpetuation of this 
amendment as earnestly as John the 
Baptist cried in the wilderness of Judea 
for the repentance of sinners. 

During the latter part of the year 1925 
and the early days of 1926 informed men 
of vision warned the Nation that its sup- 
ply of oil was being rapidly diminished 
and that it would, in the reasonably near 
future, be exhausted. It was then esti- 
mated that our total oil reserves 
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amounted to only 8,500,000,000 barrels. 
Patriotic men in high places urged the 
conservation of this vital resource and 
even recommended that it be national- 
ized in order that it might be conserved 
to the limit of possibility. 

At that time it was daily becoming 
more and more difficult to find oil. Its 
discoveries in 1922, 1923, and 1924, aver- 
aged approximately a half billion barrels 
a year. Multitudes of venturesome, 
patriotic, tireless men were spending 
their lives and their fortunes vainly 
searching for more oil. At last the pru- 
dent declined to spend their days and 
their capital in the burdensome, bank- 
rupting, hazardous hunt for oil. 

A diligent Congress recognized the Na- 
tion’s peril in this vital matter and pro- 
ceeded to provide the necessary protec- 
tion against it by adopting the depletion 
allowance provision under which oil 
operators, who were fortunate enough to 
succeed, could eventually regain their 
capital investment. The effect of the 
adoption of the amendment was imme- 
diate and amazingly beneficial. As a 
result of its operation, a foundation was 
laid for accomplishments by virtue of 
which the United States is today the last 
and only effectual barrier to communis- 
tic conquest and enslavement. 

From 1926 to 1931 the newly discov- 
ered oil averaged over two billion barrels 
a year—300 percent more than the aver- 
age discoveries of 1922, 1923, and 1924, 

The provision of the law which the 
Senator from Delaware is striving to 
cripple, rendered it possible for America 
to supply the oil that enabled her and her 
allies to win the Second World War, 
That war made more than a fourfold in- 
crease in the demand upon our oil re- 
sources and production. Nevertheless, 
because of the incentive afforded by the 
depletion allowance provision, we now 
have more than 3 times 8,500,000,000 bar- 
rels of reserve oil, of which we knew 28 
years ago. 

Without the unimpaired provision 
under attack, this Nation would soon be- 
come absolutely dependent not only for 
its progress but also for its economic ex- 
istence upon the foreign oil, which, in 
case of an atom or hydrogen bomb war, 
would be rendered impossible of ob 
tainment by this country. 

The depletion provision of the law is 
largely responsible for fhe fact that 
America’s 22,052,559 registered auto- 
mobiles and other motor vehicles of 
1926 have increased to more than 30 
million in 28 years. 

On the date of the enactment of the 
depletion allowance law, this Nation had, 
exclusive of city streets, 550,064 miles of 
paved highways. During the interven- 
ing years, our paved highways have been 
increased to an aggregate length of more 
than a million six hundred thousand 
miles. In other words, our highway pav- 
ing during the 28 years since the adop- 
tion of the depletion allowance amend- 
ment is more than a million miles great- 
er than all such paving ever done in this 
country in all the preceding history of 
the United States. But for the oil pro- 
duced as a result of the depletion allow- 
ance and the necessity for highways over 
which to operate the automobiles that 
are powered and lubricated by that oil, 
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the million miles of our roads last paved 
would still be ankle-deep with dust in 
summer, knee-deep with mud in winter, 
and instrumentalities of stagnation, pov- 
erty, and distress instead of sources of 
prosperity, comfort, and peace. 

Please remember when voting on the 
Williams amendment that no matter how 
great the loss of taxes due to the deple- 
tion law has been, it has not only been 
fully extinguished but repaid a hundred 
times and more by the additional taxes 
paid on gasoline, on the fabulously in- 
creased incomes of our vastly expanded 
iron, steel, automobile and airplane in- 
dustries and others related to them, and 
by the new taxes paid by the millions 
who have been lucratively employed in 
our great industrial enterprises as the 
direct or indirect result of the oil which, 
but for the depletion provision in ques- 
tion, never would have been produced. 

In justification of the present depletion 
allowance provision, let me remind the 
Senate that in this country last year it 
was necessary to drill six and six-tenths 
oil wells in order to obtain one producer, 
and that our average cost of drilling a 
producer oil well in 1953 was more than 
17 times as much as it was before the 
Second World War. 

It is now more necessary than it ever 
was before that our oil production be 
fully maintained. The adoption of the 
Williams amendment would reduce this 
indispensable consummation to a sheer 
impossibility. If I wanted to help the 
Communists overrun this country as they 
have overrun Europe and Asia, I would 
vote for the Williams amendment. Of 
course, I do not question the Senator’s 
motives or doubt his patriotism in urg- 
ing approval of his amendment. But to 
adopt it would be disastrous beyond the 
possibility of calculation. 

In this crucial hour of unparalleled 
danger, aggression, and worldwide en- 
circling gloom, let us, by overwhelm- 
ingly defeating the amendment, officially 
warn not only all ferocious warmongers 
but also all our timid friends across the 
sea that we will not, by legislation, ap- 
peasement, or any other earthly means, 
destroy, handicap or discourage any 
legitimate industry or activity that is 
vital to the security, happiness, prosper- 
ity, or peace of the American people, 

LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR TODAY 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Colorado yield for 
1 minute, so that I may make an an- 
nouncement concerning the program for 
today? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader whatever time 
he may desire. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. When debate on 
the current amendment of the Senator 
from Delaware is completed, after con- 
sultation with the minority leader and 
the chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee, who is handing the bill, it is the in- 
tention of the majority leader to move 
that the Senate stand in recess until 11 
o’clock tomorrow, at which time the 
Senate will proceed with further con- 
sideration of amendments. 

A number of Senators have requested 
the information which I am about to 
state. I ask all of them to remain avail- 
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able until the Senate disposes of the 
pending amendment. We shall stay in 
session until that is done, after which a 
recess will be taken. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Florida. 8 

Mr. SMATHERS. Does the Senator 
intend to have a vote tonight, or merely 
to conclude debate? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. It is intended that 
there shall be a vote on the amendment 
tonight. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CASE 
in the chair). The Senator from Colo- 
rado is recognized. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, sev- 
eral Senators have asked me to yield 
them time. I am ready to honor my 
promises. Has the proponent of the 
pending amendment exhausted his time? 
What is the time situation on this 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado has 50 minutes, 
and the Senator from Delaware has 54 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Does the Senator 
from Delaware yield his time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; I was waiting to 
hear one bona fide argument against the 
amendment. I yield myself 1 minute in 
order that I may reply to the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from 
Delaware yield to himself? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. One minute. That 
is all it will take to reply to the Senator 
from West Virginia. The Senator from 
West Virginia has stated that the adop- 
tion of my amendment would encourage 
the expansion of communism through- 
out the world. The depletion rate of 
274% percent has been in effect for the 
last 15 years. During that time the 
Communists have made the greatest ex- 
pansion the world has ever seen. Per- 
haps we had better reverse the depletion 
arrangement. I thank the Senator from 
West Virginia for pointing up such an 
excellent argument in behalf of my 
amendment. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so that I may ask a ques- 
tion? 

If the Senator from West Virginia feels 
the amendment would contribute to the 
spread of communism, does he mean 
that if we depleted some of the great oil 
fortunes we might deplete some of the 
great organized propaganda campaigns 
against communism? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. For 
what purpose does the Senator from Illi- 
nois rise? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. A parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the amendment of 
the Senator from Delaware open to 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Isend to the desk an 
amendment to the amendment and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Before 
the clerk states the amendment to the 
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amendment, the Chair should like to in- 
quire whether there is to be further de- 
bate on the pending amendment. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is not the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois con- 
sidered an amendment to the pending 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has not read the amendment, but 
is advised by the assistant parliamen- 
tarian that it appears to be an amend- 
ment to the bill and not to the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is an amendment 
in the form of a substitute. I do not 
wish to speak until time for debate upon 
the amendment of the Senator from Del- 
aware has been exhausted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment appears to be drawn as an 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment rather than as an amendment to 
the Williams amendment. In either 
event, the Chair states that an amend- 
ment will not be in order until the de- 
bate on the pending amendment has 
been completed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Colorado has stepped from 
the Chamber for a moment, and on my 
responsibility, acting in his behalf, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. BARRETT]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wyoming is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. BARRETT. I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader. I may say I do 
not expect to use even the 5 minutes 
which the Senator from California has 
yielded to me. 

Mr. President, if the oil-and-gas indus- 
try ever needed a depletion allowance it 
is today. I listened with a great deal of 
interest to the statement made by the 
distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. NEELY]. I am pleased to 
know that he was the author of the de- 
pletion allowance while he was a Mem- 
ber of this body 28 years ago. There has 
been a great change in the operations 
looking toward the discovery of oil since 
that time. 

Mr. President, it was considered too 
costly and too dangerous to attempt to 
drill a well more than 3,000 feet in depth. 
Most of the production in those days 
was found at depths of around 2,000 feet. 
The oil structures could be discovered 
from surface showings. 

The situation is entirely different to- 
day. There is very little shallow pro- 
duction found today. Most oil wells to- 
day are drilled to depths of from 1 mile 
to even 3 or 4 miles into the bowels of 
the earth. Structures are no longer dis- 
cernible from surface indications. 

It is necessary now to conduct seis- 
mographic or geophysical work in order 
to determine whether oil-bearing struc- 
tures lie beneath the surface of the 
earth, 

Mr. President, oil is required for our 
Nation, both in peacetime and in war- 
time. In World War II, the difference 
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between victory and defeat lay in the 
fact that the United States, with its al- 
lies, was able to produce the fuel needed 
to carry on our war operations and to 
bring victory to our cause. 

The distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware has said he wished to have Senators 
state one good reason why the oil and 
gas depletion allowance should be main- 
tained. Let me call to his attention the 
fact that, during the past year, the new 
oil discoveries in the United States were 
insufficient to match the oil consump- 
tion in our country. In other words, 
today we are operating on a deficit basis. 
At the present time we are digging into 
our reserves in order to provide suff- 
cient fuel for our economy. 

I wish to say to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Delaware that if his amend- 
ment prevails, that situation will grow 
progressively worse. Thousands of 
small operators will be forced out of 
business. Certainly, Mr. President, every 
stripper well in America would be in 
danger of being shut down. 

So, Mr. President, in my judgment, if 
we ever needed a depletion allowance for 
the encouragement of those who are 
willing to take the risk of discovering oil 
it is here and now. If the amendment 
proposed by the distinguished Senator 
from Delaware prevails it may well be 
that some of the larger companies may 
be able to continue their extensive op- 
erations, but certain it is that thousands 
of small operators will not be able to 
continue in business. It will not only 
force us to dip deeper into our reserves 
but it will have a bad effect on our na- 
tional economy. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield to me? 

Mr. BARRETT. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. The distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming mentioned one 
reason why it is necessary to continue 
the present depletion allowance. I 
should like to mention another reason 
for continuing it. If we wish to throw 
the Nation’s economy into a tailspin and 
reduce or retard the great oil industry, 
which employs millions of persons and 
invests millions of dollars every year, 
Senators should vote for the amendment 
of the Senator from Delaware. 

Furthermore, I point out that the 
amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware would, if adopted and enacted into 
law, bring about a recession. Certainly 
this is the time to continue the depletion 
allowance, so as to maintain the present 
economy. 

Mr. BARRETT. I thank the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, if the 
distinguished Senator from Wyoming 
has not seen a recent article by H. J. 
Struth, regarding the matter before the 
Senate, I should like to read a paragraph 
of it into the Recorp at this point. 

Mr. BARRETT. I shall be glad to 
have the Senator from West Virginia 


do so. 
Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, let me 
That the search for oil is a highly expen- 


read as follows: 
sive game is evident from the fact that the 
average wildcat oll well drilled last year in- 
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volved a cost, including overhead, of $149,- 
600. Even more startling is the fact that 
it was necessary to drill 6.6 holes to find 1 
wildcat oil producer, and the combined costs 
of these amounted to $733,680. In 1953, the 
oil industry drilled 11,436 wildcat wells, of 
which only 1,723 were credited with the dis- 
covery of oil, while 347 came in as gas pro- 
ducers. The experience last year was 82 
dry holes out of every 100 wildcat welis 
drilled. 

Drilling costs have described a phenomenal 
upward spiral since the prewar period 1936- 
40. Today, expenditures for drilling and 
equipping exploratory wells are 17½ times 
the sum recorded in prewar days. Direct 
drilling costs in 1953 aggregated $1,442,000,- 
000, compared with $82 million annually 
during the years 1936-40. The total cost of 
all types of exploratory wells now amounts 
to $107,940 each, compared with a prewar 
average cost of $43,468. 


Mr. President, the entire article sup- 
ports all that the able Senator from 
Wyoming has said about the increasing 
cost of production. 

Mr. BARRETT. I thank the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. President, in conclusion I wish to 
say that I hope the amendment of the 
Senator from Delaware will be rejected. 

Mr. LEHMAN rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. For 
what purpose does the Senator from New 
York rise? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I wish to address the 
Senate for approximately 8 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Wyoming has 
expired, 

Mr. LEHMAN. I wish to ask the Sen- 
ator from Delaware whether he will 
yield to me for approximately 8 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Before yielding to 
the Senator from New York, I should 
like to reply to the arguments just 
made. It has been stated that if the 
amendment is adopted, it will upset the 
Nation’s economy to such an extent that 
the Nation might again go into a wide- 
spread depression. In that connection 
I wish to point out that since the de- 
pletion allowance was put into effect in 
1926, the Nation has experienced the 
greatest depression in its history. Cer- 
tainly the depletion allowance did not 
prevent that. So I do not think there 
is any justification for believing that this 
amendment, if adopted, would now cause 
such a situation. 

Furthermore, we should realize that 
oil developments are worldwide in scope, 
and by continuing the depletion allow- 
ance we are giving an added attraction 
for the development of oil anywhere in 
the world, including in areas that un- 
questionably would be promptly taken 
over by Communist aggression. Very 
few people realize that this 2714-percent 
depletion allowance is applicable to all 
foreign operations. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, at this 
time will the Senator from Delaware 
yield 8 minutes to me? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have previously 
agreed to yield several minutes to other 
Senators. Therefore, at this time I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from New 
York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
5 minutes, in the time of the Senator 
from Delaware. 
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Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I am 
very glad to be a cosponsor of the amend- 
ment. Previously I have submitted an 
amendment substantially similar to this 
one. 

Mr. President, ever since I came to the 
Senate, 5 years ago, I have been op- 
posed to such an unreasonable depletion 
allowance. Today we are told that the 
oil industry is a speculative one. It is 
true that it is speculative in some de- 
gree, insofar as wildcatting is concerned. 
On the other hand, the industry is no 
longer a speculative one, insofar as the 
great oil companies are concerned. To- 
day the companies or the drillers are per- 
mitted to write off the cost of every dry 
hole they drill or the cost of every other 
failure that occurs in connection with 
the development of a potential oil well. 
Of course, a similar privilege is given 
to all other industries. However, in 
addition to that privilege—and I point 
out that that deduction is a perfectly 
reasonable one to allow them to make 
the oil companies are permitted to have 
a depletion allowance of 27% percent 
of the gross value of the oil that is pro- 
duced. 

Furthermore, that allowance is not 
granted for a limited period; it is not 
limited to the period required in order 
to write off the cost of drilling a pro- 
ducing well. On the contrary, that al- 
lowance goes on forever; it is without 
limit. It may continue for 100 years, or 
whatever may be the life of the well; and 
of course that is multiplied, in the case 
of the larger companies, with regard to 
all their production. 

I stated a few moments ago that today 
the oil industry is no longer speculative. 
I remember that as recently as 10 years 
ago we looked upon the oil industry as 
being a highly speculative industry. To- 
day it has become a scientific develop- 
ment, with a steady flow of profits and 
earnings. I suppose the fiow of profits 
and earnings is more steady than is the 
case with the great majority of other 
industries. It has been an increasingly 
prosperous industry for the past 8 or 10 
years, in the case of almost every com- 
pany. Earnings have steadily increased. 
I wish to refer to the earnings of some 
of the great companies today: 

In 1952 Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey earned, before income taxes—and 
all my figures are before income taxes— 
$902 million, In 1953 it earned $975 
million. 

Gulf Oil Corp. earned $273 million in 
1952; in 1953, $306 million. 

The Texas Co. earned $237 million in 
1952 and $254 million in 1953. 

In 1952 Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia earned $217 million; and in 1953, 
$256 million. 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., earned 
$232 million in 1952 and $256 million in 
1953. 

Tide Water Associated Oil Co. earned 
$39.4 million in 1952 and $43.5 million in 
1953. 

Sinclair Oil Corp. earned $100 million 
in 1952 and approximately the same 
amount in 1953. 

The Shell Oil Co. earned $150 million 
in 1952 and $187 million in 1953. 

The figures which I have submitted to 
the Senate certainly do not indicate that 
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these companies need any further grants 
or subventions from the Government. 
They are receiving subventions. So far 
as I know, no other industry is granted 
a perpetual depletion allowance of 27% 
percent. I emphasized the fact that it is 
perpetual. It is not merely for 2 years. 
It will go on forever. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New York has 
expired. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield me 1 
minute more? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield 1 minute 
more to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I point out that the 
depletion allowance is perpetual. It is 
not for a limited period. Again, I point 
out that this industry is ever growing in 
volume and profits. It is an industry in 
which today, in my opinion—and I think 
it can be clearly proved—the risk is less 
than in many other industries. Yet we 
grant to that industry a permanent per- 
petual depletion allowance of 27% per- 
cent. 

We are not asking that the depletion 
allowance be wiped out. All we are ask- 
ing is that it be reduced from 2742 to 
15 percent. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield me 2 min- 
utes? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I shall 
vote against this amendment. It seems 
to me the sponsors of the amendment 
overlook the fact that there are more 
than the major oil companies in the oil 
and gas business. There are a large 
number of small operators. Invariably, 
of course, they are greatly in the ma- 
jority. It is true that there are some of 
the large companies which are in a posi- 
tion to cushion their losses against the 
continued drilling program but, on the 
other hand, it will be found that the 
average independent operator is not able 
to take a great number of risks. If he 
undertakes to drill a well to discover a 
large quantity of oil, nowadays it is nec- 
essary to go very deep. 

Many such wells cost as much as 
$100,000, and sometimes—particularly 
with regard to tidelands wells—as much 
as $3 million. When a person undertakes 
that sort of risk, involving perhaps as 
much as he can possibly afford, if he 
is unable to find oil or gas, he is not able 
to try again. The depletion allowance is 
an attempt to offset the risk factor. It 
is a necessity that there be a tax adjust- 
ment for this type of situation in order 
that the risk factor may be considered 
and compensated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
or ere Senator from Louisiana has ex- 
p . 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield me 2 more 
minutes? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Colorado yield additional 
time? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield 2 more minutes 
to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. My understanding of the 
manner in which the proposal for a 
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2714 percent depletion allowance arose is 
that it was found that over a period of 
time, if one attempts to drill new wells, 
about 27% percent of the attempts to 
drill wells are unsuccessful. Based upon 
that calculation, it was felt that that 
would be the proper depletion allowance 
to offset the risk factor when wells go dry 
and one attempts to drill new wells. 

Based upon the experience we have 
had, we have found that the oil and gas 
industry has grown. It has served us 
well. It has provided for our needs to 
a greater extent than has any other na- 
tion in the world. I see no reason to 
believe that the 15-percent allowance 
proposed by the Senator from Delaware 
would be any more appropriate or any 
more in line with the needs of the in- 
dustry than the 27 K-percent allowance. 

In addition, there is the fact that the 
Senate Finance Committee, and also the 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
have seen fit to increase the depletion 
allowance for other minerals and re- 
sources, in order to encourage their de- 
velopment. If the committees were 
wise in doing so—and I believe they were 
wise in increasing the percentage de- 
pletion allowance for various other min- 
erals and natural resources to encourage 
development—it would be out of keep- 
ing with the wisdom and judgment of 
the committees for us at this time to 
attempt to reduce the depletion allow- 
ance for oil and gas. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Colorado yield me 
4 minutes? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield 4 minutes to 
the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
am compelled to vote against the Wil- 
liams amendment. 

While I think I know something about 
the oil and gas production in the great 
Mid-Continent area and in other sec- 
tions of the country adjacent to my 
State, I wish to say a few things about 
the industry in the State of Kansas, 
which is one of the large oil-producing 
States. It does not compare with Texas, 
Louisiana, and Oklahoma, but there have 
been times in the past, in the early part 
of the development, when it was in 
that class. 

Mr. President, Congress has repeat- 
edly and exhaustively analyzed those 
phases of our tax law which have to do 
with the sound recognition in Federal 
taxation, of the factor of depletion of 
oil and gas resources. 

This analysis has occurred over a pe- 
riod of more than 40 years, since the 
problem first came before Congress. 
Successive Congresses since 1926 have 
carefully weighed the facts and chosen 
to leave the current 2742 percent figure, 
as it applies to oil and gas depletion, un- 
disturbed. 

Thus the 2714 percent figure, as it now 
stands, has the approval of thousands of 
Members of Congress over the period of 
its existence. The testimony on which 
this approval is based fills several thou- 
sands of printed pages. The oil indus- 
try has always been ready and willing 
to appear before congressional commit- 
tees to give such committeees the full 
benefit of its experience. 
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Yet in 1954, as in many previous years, 
it has been proposed by critics of the 
oil industry, that this figure be re- 
duced. Truly, this proposal is a hardy 
perennial. 

It is good that depletion has been so 
thoroughly reviewed. As it now stands, 
this provision is the product of two gen- 
erations of legislative study and ad- 
ministrative refinement. A realistic con- 
cept of depletion is thus well-estab- 
lished. It has stood the test of years of 
study and criticism and has demon- 
strated its value to the Nation in a tan- 
gible fashion through the demonstrable 
health and vigor of the American oil in- 
dustry, as compared with that of oil in- 
dustries in other nations, 

The American oil industry has not 
always been as virile as it is today. It 
has grown and contributed increasingly 
to our Nation’s economic welfare and 
to its national security over a period of 
many years. This contribution was 
strikingly dramatized during World War 
II. Depletion has been a key factor in 
the steady growth of this vital industry. 

When critics of the oil industry 
sharpen their knives to cut depletion, I 
am always tempted to remind them of a 
piece of philosophy I heard in my youth. 
I refer to the saying that “It is a wise 
man who knows enough to leave well 
enough alone.” 

Depletion is historically sound. It 
works well enough. It should be left 
alone. 

The principle of depletion has its roots 
planted deeply in constitutional soil. It 
evolved as a result of the 16th amend- 
ment to our Constitution, more than 40 
years ago. This amendment, it will be 
recalled, empowered the Congress to levy 
certain taxes on income. 

The previously adopted fifth amend- 
ment to the Constitution, however, for- 
bade that a citizen be deprived of prop- 
erty without due process of law. 

Therefore, in cases where the sale of 
products involved both a diminution of 
capital and an addition to income, there 
were obvious and fundamental conflicts. 
This was often the case in the so-called 
extractive industries, such as oil. 

This situation was first met through 
the recognition of depletion as a deduc- 
tion from gross income in the Revenue 
Act of 1913. For the next 13 years, the 
subject was carefuly studied, and the 
mode of taxation was painstakingly re- 
vised, until the present method was 
adopted in 1926, as a result of the most 
extensive review made of the subject up 
to that date. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the pres- 
ent principle of depletion has been the 
product of careful evolution. The cur- 
rent 27% percent figure has now been 
in effect for 28 years. During that time, 
the oil industry has become the essential 
contributor to the Nation’s economy and 
security that it is today. 

My own State of Kansas has contrib- 
uted much to the industry’s growth. 
The citizens of Kansas are fully cogni- 
zant of depletion’s role in the progress 
of the industry there. 

Take the period from 1926 to 1954, 
which parallels the existence of the 
present method of figuring depletion, 
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In 1926, Kansas produced an average 
of only 114,000 barrels of oil per day. 
By 1953, it had almost tripled this pro- 
duction, reaching an average total daily 
production of 316,000. This production 
came from 33,314 wells, as compared 
with only 19,230 wells in 1926. Total 
wells drilled in my State reached an all- 
time high of 4,451 in 1953, as compared 
with only 2,338 in 1926, the year when 
the present method of figuring depletion 
was adopted. Within the next few 
years, reserves of crude oil in Kansas 
alone may approach the billion-barrel 
mark. At the end of 1953, they stood 
at a record level of more than 913 
million barrels. 

The value of crude oil produced in 
Kansas last year was also at an all-time 
high, totaling $308,870,000. The most 
spectacular growth of all has occurred in 
the natural gas industry, where produc- 
tion has risen from only 38,095 million 
cubic feet in 1926, to more than 425,000 
million cubic feet last year. This more 
than tenfold increase offers a particu- 
larly dramatic example of the fact that 
the oil industry in Kansas is still growing 
steadi 


Thus, all-time records were set in 
Kansas last year in number of wells 
drilled; total number of producing wells; 
crude oil reserves; barrels of crude oil 
produced; dollars worth of crude oil pro- 
duced and in production of natural gas. 

Today, 80 of the 105 counties in Kan- 
sas produce oil. Only four States in the 
Nation—Texas, California, Louisiana, 
and Oklahoma—produce more oil than 
Kansas. Over a third of the acreage in 
Kansas is either productive of oil, or 
under lease. In 1953, when more than 
$300 million worth of oil was produced 
in my State, it brought the overall dol- 
lar value of crude oil produced in Kan- 
sas down through the years to more than 
$4,200,000,000. The dollars received 
from Kansas oil last year constituted 
84.4 percent of the total value of the 
minerals produced there. 

The producing phase of the industry 
alone employs more than 15,000 people. 
It is obvious, therefore, that the petro- 
leum industry exercises a vital impact 
on the economy of Kansas. 

Despite the exterior appearance of ro- 
bust health, however, the oil industry in 
Kansas is by no means indestructible. 
It is my fear, in fact, that a reduction of 
percentage depletion would prove to be 
the instrument for the oil industry’s 
rapid decline in my State. 

Here are some of the factors which 
cause me to make that statement. Kan- 
sas is a State where the production of 
oil is marginal. About 99 percent of the 
wells in Kansas were operated by pump 
or artificial lifting, as of January 1, 1954. 
The average oil well in Kansas in 1953 
produced only 9 barrels of oil per day. 
Some 85 percent of the wildcat wells 
drilled in Kansas last year were dry. 

It is clear to me that such marginal 
production of oil, discovered at such 
great risk, and developed at steadily in- 
creasing costs, could not withstand the 
removal of the one constant on which 
the industry has been able to rely over 
a period of many years. A reduction 
in depletion would Inevitably result in 
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substantial injury to one of my State's 
most vital industries. 

Kansas is a State where many small 
independent operators engage in the 
search for oil. It is known as one of 
the greatest independent oil-producing 
States in the United States. Consider- 
ing the relative areas of the respective 
States, it is not even surpassed by Texas 
in that respect. Its present vigor is due 
to the efforts of such independents. Itis 
clear that a change in depletion would 
affect marginal operations most directly. 
Independent, marginal operations are 
characteristic of the oil industry in my 
State. I would resist to the fullest ex- 
tent any attempt to impair the continued 
growth of such operations. Such opera- 
tions are needed in order to protect the 
future reserves. I feel that they are es- 
sential both to my Nation and to my 
State. For Kansas is not alone in being 
proud of the growth of its oil produc- 
tion. 

In oil-producing States all over the 
Nation, a similar steady growth has oc- 
curred. Since the present depletion fig- 
ure was adopted, in 1926, oil has been dis- 
covered in Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Utah, 
Virginia, South Dakota, Nevada and Ari- 
zona. Thus, 11 new States have dis- 
covered oil in the 28 years since the pres- 
ent provisions were made a part of tax 
law, as compared with the 19 States in 
which oil was discovered in the industry’s 
entire previous history of 67 years. 

It is quite reasonable to say that oil 
production would probably not exist to- 
day in some of the 11 States men- 
tioned above, were it not for depletion. 
It is similarly reasonable to say that if 
depletion is retained at its present level, 
oil will be found in several of the 18 
States which do not produce oil at the 
present time. 

The depletion allowance is one of the 
greatest incentives for the independent 
operator. We can talk all we please 
about the integrated large companies, 
but we will find that the small inde- 
pendent and wildcatter is the man who 
risks his capital and who benefits by this 
kind of aid and assistance, which has 
built up the oil reserves of the Nation. 

Mr. President, in the interest of con- 
serving time—I have been allowed only 
4 minutes to speak—I -ask unanimous 
consent that the remainder of my state- 
ment, which I intended to make on this 
subject, be printed at this point in the 
Record as a part of my remarks. 


There being no objection, the re- 
mainder of Mr. ScHOEPPEL’s statement 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 


Oil has helped us become a nation on 
wheels. No other nation on the face of the 
earth could successfully prosecute a full- 
scale war, and, at the same time, operate 
a mechanized civilian economy. Depletion 
has played a key role in making this 
possible. 

Today, the American oil industry is a 
source of justifiable pride to every citizen. 

Oil is found in 30 of our 48 States. Last 
year, more than $6,300,000,000 worth of 
crude oil was produced in this country. This 
made oil a more valuable mineral, in terms 
of dollar value, than the rest of the Nation’s 
mineral production put together, 
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More than 290,000 people were employed 
in just the production phase of the indus- 
try. Many more people were employed as an 
indirect result of oil production. 

More than 2,300,000,000 barrels of crude 
oil were produced last year from just over 
a half-million oil wells. Coincident with 
this high production, the Nation’s reserves 
of petroleum grew to a record 34,382,750,000 
barrels by January 1, 1954. At the first of 
the year, nearly 5,000 drilling rigs were being 
employed in the search for additional re- 
serves of oil. 

Oil is a big industry. It takes a big in- 
dustry to supply an ever-increasing national 
consumption and still maintain a strong 
productive capacity for purposes of defense. 

Oil has contributed much to the national 
defense. Without it, our mechanized army 
would become immobile. 

When we entered World War II, we did so 
with about four times the oil and gas reserves 
that we had at the end of the First World 
War. The adoption of wise depletion pro- 
visions was one of the chief reasons for our 
readiness in oil. 

It is well that we had such reserves. No 
other Army in history was as completely 
mechanized as the one which wiped the 
Fascists, the Nazis, and the oriental warlords 
from the earth. Yet even with our Army on 
wheels, it took us more than 3 years to win 
World War II. How much more important 
is oil in an era when the giant Russian bear 
stands with one foot poised in China and the 
other planted in Western Europe? 

The importance of petroleum has not been 
lessened by the advent of the atomic age. 
It has been increased. We must, as a Na- 
tion, take those steps which are ne 
to assure that our Armed Services be not only 
mechanized, but equipped with the fuels and 
lubricants which can move such machines 
into instant and effective action. 

Petroleum reserves for national security are 
like savings that you put in a bank for per- 
sonal security. They never mean quite as 
much as they do when you are confronted 
with a real emergency and don't have them. 
Depletion has played an important part in 
the creation of savings deposits of petroleum, 
It has done this by allaying some of the un- 
certainty which has resulted from increasing 
risk and cost factors in the production of oil. 
It has been a constant factor in the midst of 
confusion and uncertainty. 

Let me explain what I mean by increasing 
risk and cost factors. First, let’s look at 
these risk factors. In this regard, I would like 
to quote testimony by Mr. Russell B. Brown, 
general counsel, Independent Petroleum 
Association of America, before the House 
Ways and Means Committee, March 6, 1951. 
Speaking of the oil operator and his concern 
with the aforementioned risk factors, Mr. 
Brown said: 

“He is the fellow who has found most of 
the oil that has enabled our country to grow 
in time of peace and to survive in time of 
war. 

“He has done this in spite of the fact that, 
out of every 9 wildcat wells that he drills, 8 
turn out to be dry holes—no oil. Only 1 out 
of the 9 is a producer. And even that doesn’t 
indicate the real odds involved, because that 
1 well out of 9 is more likely than not to 
turn out to be a small and often unprofitable 
field. 

“The most recent reliable statistics show 
that 1 out of every 53 wildcat wells finds new 
oil reserves equivalent to national demand 
for as much as 2 days. One out of 330 wells 
finds new oil equal to United States demand 
for as long as a week. And, 1 out of 991 
has enough new oll to match more than a 
week’s consumption, 

“This gives an idea of how difficult it is 
today to find the larger fields which we must 
find if we are to keep on having enough oil. 
It indicates how important it is to have a 
tax law which makes it possible for the oil 
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man to continue taking the risks which he 
must take if he is to find that oil.” 

The factor of increasing costs is also im- 
portant. A recent study by the Cost Study 
Committee of the Independent Petroleum 
Association of America reveals that the in- 
dustry’s costs have increased about twice 
as fast as its revenue for the past 5 years. 

Even more interesting is the finding by 
that same committee that the industry's ex- 
penditures for finding and developing crude 
petroleum in 1953 were nearly seven times 
as high as in 1926, the year when per- 
centage depletion was adopted by the Con- 
gress. Total revenue increased only 43 
times over the same period, indicating a re- 
duction in the industry's margin of profit. 

From the consumer’s standpoint, whole- 
sale prices of petroleum rose only 15 per- 
cent over the period, while the wholesale 
prices of all commodities other than food 
and farm products rose 59.9 percent, almost 
four times as much. 

Depletion was a key reason for the indus- 
try’s ability to withstand increasing risks; 
absorb increasing costs and still maintain 
its prices at practically the same level as 
those of a quarter of a century ago. 

In this regard, it is reasonable to say 
that a change in depletion would affect the 
future supply of oil and exert an inevitable 
and unfavorable effect on the price which 
the consumer pays for the products of crude 
oil. For this reason, as well as for the fact 
that both our national security and con- 
sumer interest demand adequate future oil 
reserves, we should make no change in this 
provision of our tax law. 

It should also be pointed out that the oil 
industry, the most hazardous of all indus- 
tries, pays its part of the taxes. Government 
statistics show that the oil-producing indus- 
try pays more taxes per dollar of sales than 
the average of all industries. 

If the oil industry pays its fair share of 
taxes; if the price of petroleum shows at 
least as reasonable a pattern of behavior 
as prices of other commodities; if petroleum 
has so recently fueled us through victory in 
a major war and still left us a nation on 
wheels; if the Congress has approved the 
present system of depletion for 28 consecu- 
tive years and if the industry is faced with 
growing risk and cost factors, why then do 
we hear this frenetic furore to reduce deple- 
tion? 

The answer, I think, is simple. Many of 
those who call for such a reduction have 
not studied the reasons for its existence in 
the first place. They do not know, or want to 
know, whether it works, or, if so, how it 
works. They have not examined the reason- 
ing which went into the development of the 
concept of depletion as it now exists. 

They would prefer to use criticism of de- 
pletion as a means of furthering their own 
aims. 

To attempt to mislead the consuming pub- 
lic into thinking that depletion is a tax 
avoidance, or that it results in harm to the 
consumer, is to speak in contradiction of the 
facts cited above. If the public is an able 
judge of such tactics, and I think it is, this 
technique will not be successful. 

I urge that we consider this matter in the 
twin lights of logic and history. Depletion 
nas been successful, and I for one do not 
choose to argue with success. If I were one 
of the constantly carping critics of these 
provisions, I would weigh my motives care- 
fully, to sec if my actions were based on 
carefully developed facts or cleverly con- 
ceived fallacies. 

I ask that the Senate approve the recom- 
mendation of the Finance Committee that 
the depletion provisions of tax law, as they 
relate to oil and gas, remain unuchanged, as 
they have for almost three decades. 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I 


yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Stennis]. 
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Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, in op- 
position to the amendment, I point out 
that in my State of Mississippi the inde- 
pendent oil drillers drilled for 20 years 
before they found a drop of oil. It was 
a very small field where oil was dis- 
covered in 1839, and oil drilling was con- 
fined to a very small area. During the 
20 years before gas and oil were dis- 
covered in Mississippi there were 
literally hundreds and hundreds of wells 
drilled in the State; and since gas and oil 
have been discovered there have been 
literally hundreds of dry wells drilled in 
many areas of the State. 

However, from a series of small fields 
in different parts of the State, in the 
north, east, south, and west, Mississippi 
has gradually become the second largest 
producing State east of the Mississippi 
River and the ninth largest in the Nation 
asa whole. This has been largely due to 
the efforts of independents and wildcat- 
ters whom the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL] mentioned. 

The large companies perhaps can ab- 
sorb a large part of the tremendous ex- 
penses, which sometimes run to more 
than $100,000 a well, but the men who 
really bring in the oil and bring it to 
the top of the ground and put it in the 
market place are the independents and 
the wildcatters who go forth and find oil 
where it is said there is no oil. We were 
told for 80 years that there was no oil in 
Mississippi. After oil was found the first 
time it was said, “Well, it is confined 
to this small area.” However, the inde- 
pendents kept pecking and pulling and 
digging and spending millions of dollars. 
Therefore the depletion allowance is not 
a preference treatment to some particu- 
lar industry. If it were, I would not 
favor it. I know from years of experi- 
ence in my State that some kind of al- 
lowance—and more than merely a small 
allowance—is absolutely indispensable 
for the development of this industry. 
Without it I do not believe we would 
have a commercial oil well or gas well 
in Mississippi today. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney]. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
have not always seen eye to eye with the 
oil industry, which is one of the larger 
industries in my State of Oklahoma. I 
voted against the tidelands oil bill, and 
I voted against legislating a price in- 
erease for oil during the OPA days. I 
found myself in disagreement with the 
oil industry and the oil fraternity in my 
home State. However, one thing I do 
know and that is that if we intend to 
have an oil industry which will produce 
the ever-increasing quantity of oil we 
must have in America for civilian use and 
for future military supply, a radical 
change such as this amendment pro- 
poses in the depletion allowance will 
forestall the growing and never-ending 
search for oil. 

I believe that one of the reasons we 
have difficulty with the depletion allow- 
ance is that it is not clearly understood 
by those who live outside the oil-produc- 
ing areas. 

My dear friend, my good friend, my 
seat mate, the Senator from New York 
(Mr, LEHMAN], in his remarks, spoke 
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about a permanent and perpetual deple- 
tion. 

I know a little bit about the oil busi- 
ness. The cycle of an oil well, from 
the time it is first discovered, through 
the big flush production, to the time it 
goes on the pump is about 5 years. 
It makes big money the first year, but 
each following year the income declines, 
until it is on the pump as only a stripper 
well, at the end of 5 years. We allow 
2742 percent depletion allowance to take 
care of that exhaustion. If there is no 
income worth mentioning from the 
stripper well, then there is no depletion. 
That is so because 27½ percent of 
nothing is still nothing. It is impossible 
to get money out of oil that is not there. 
Therefore the depletion allowance 
washes itself out largely over the cycle 
of 5 years, so far as flush production 
is concerned. 

Mr. President, we are inclined to look 
at the oil giants of Texas and at the 
great oil corporations. However, let me 
say to my friends in the Senate that oil 
is found by the small independents. 
The small independent discovers the oil 
and then sells it, after his discovery, to 
the large corporation or to the large 
operator, and the price the small inde- 
pendent gets when he sells the oil to the 
big operator reflects the 2742 percent 
depletion allowance. 

Someone has said, “I am becoming 
tired of these oil giants going into all 
the States and working for the defeat of 
Members of the Senate who do not vote 
the way the giants think they should 
vote.” I do not like that process either. 

If this amendment would correct that 
situation I might be inclined to vote for 
it. But it should be remembered that 
the very men who make millions of dol- 
lars out of the oil business will profit 
by the adoption of the amendment, be- 
cause they will be able to buy up on the 
bankrupt counter the wreckage of the 
independents. The big operators have 
the cash and the independents would 
have to liquidate, because their bank 
credit would not be available for future 
operations. 

To reduce the depletion allowance 
would undoubtedly wipe out the bank 
financing of all the small and modest- 
sized oil operators in the mid-continent 
area. The bank knows that it can get its 
money back for a $250,000 or $300,000 oil 
well that is drilled. It is a speculative 
proposition. If the banks realized that 
only 15 pereent depletion would be al- 
lowed to be written off on the capital in- 
vestment from the bank loan, the banks 
would virtually go out of the oil-financing 
business, and we would have nothing left 
but the giants. 

This is not just a big man’s game. 
The small farmer who leases his acreage 
and the little savings account that gets 
the royalty are benefited by the 2714 
percent depletion allowance and the 
value of oil properties is reflected at the 
small level because of this historic and 
time-honored—of some 26 to 28 years— 
foundation stone of the oil industry. 

It would seem to me that we should 
ask two questions. The first question is: 
Does the present depletion allowance 
bring about new discoveries, and supply 
the oil which in the event of a war the 
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Nation would need? The answer to that 
question is Les.“ The second question 
is: Does it supply income which Uncle 
Sam can tax? The answer is “Yes.” 
Without the depletion allowance we 
would not have the oil reserves and the 
oil production which is subject to taxa- 
tion; we would have to depend largely 
on overseas production and would not 
each year bring in a new source of taxa- 
ble revenue. 

In closing, I should like to make one 
more point. If we do not continue the 
depletion allowance we will lose the 
stripper well operation. More than 4 
billion barrels of oil are produced by 
stripper wells—1 or 2 barrels a day—and 
those wells will go out of production be- 
cause they will no longer be economi- 
cally sound to operate, and that oil will 
be lost to America forever. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oklahoma has 
expired. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield me 5 
minutes? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Mexico is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
senior Senators from Delaware and Ver- 
mont have proposed an amendment to 
the tax bill, H. R. 8300, which would re- 
duce the figure used in tax determina- 
tion of depletion in the oil and gas indus- 
tries, from 274 to 15 percent. 

It is with regret that I find myself in 
opposition to these two able Senators. I 
admire and respect them both greatly. 

However, in this instance, I find myself 
firmly opposed to the proposed amend- 
ment. Iam from an oil-producing State, 
and I have had an excellent opportunity 
to observe the industry’s sound and 
stable contribution to New Mexico’s 
economy. 

Few people realize that my State ranks 
sixth among the Nation’s oil-producing 
States. Last year, the estimated value of 
petroleum and natural gas production 
there was $223,700,000. 

Thus, it is apparent that oil produc- 
tion is a vital part of the New Mexican 
economy. Few, if any, States have seen 
the industry grow as rapidly as it has 
there. Depletion’s role in that growth 
has been to assure fair tax recognition 
of the unique factors inherent in the pro- 
duction of oil. 

Because the history of the industry 
in New Mexico almost exactly parallels 
that of the 27% percent figure which 
currently is used in figuring depletion, 
my State offers a particularly good case 
in point of the need for fair tax treat- 
ments for a vital industry. 

Only 8 of New Mexico’s 31 counties are 
currently producing oil. We are hopeful, 
however, that other counties will become 
productive of oil in the coming years. 
A reduction of depletion would, without 
doubt, diminish that possibility. I am 
wholeheartedly opposed to anything 
which would lead to restricted incentive 
to search for oil in my State. Oil is 
important to my State’s economy, and is, 
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in addition, a highly important factor in 
the national picture. 

As of the first of the year, after only 30 
years of oil production, New Mexico had 
produced $1,332,665,000 worth of oil. 
Last year money from oil production 
constituted more than 60 percent of the 


value of the State’s mineral production. 


In a State such as mine, not blessed with 
some of the production-line industries 
found in other parts of the country, oil is 
vital to the economy. 

More than 9,000 people are directly 
employed in my State in the production 
of oil and natural gas. Many more are 
indirectly employed. My State’s popula- 
tion, while less than that of older States, 
is steadily increasing. I am opposed to 
any proposal which would result in a 
restricted opportunity for employment 
in New Mexico. I feel that a reduction 
of depletion would inevitably tend to re- 
sult in such a restriction. 

I would prefer that the industry con- 
tinue to grow, and I feel that this repre- 
sents the feeling of the citizens of my 
State. It has grown as is indicated by 
the fact that New Mexico’s 1953 crude oil 
production of 70,394,000 barrels was the 
highest in its history. Since oil was first 
discovered in 1924, the State has pro- 
duced more than 850 million barrels of 
crude oil. At the end of last year, New 
Mexico had 7,250 producing oil wells. 

These wells are adding steadily to the 
State’s petroleum reserve, which in turn, 
is available to consumers in far-flung 
areas. Over 150 million barrels of new 
crude oil reserves were found in New 
Mexico in 1953, bringing the State’s total 
reserves to 814,902,000 barrels. When 
natural gas liquids are added to this 
total, New Mexico's reserves go well 
above the billion-barrel mark. This po- 
tential energy is for sale to the con- 
sumers of the Nation, and is an all-im- 
portant potential contribution to the 
Nation's defense. It was found with the 
aid of wise tax factors as applied to oil 
and gas production. The additional re- 
serves which are needed for defense will 
be found only if such wise recognition is 
maintained, 

It is not as easy to find oil as critics 
of depletion would have us believe. In 
New Mexico, for example, about three- 
fourths of the 168 wildcat wells drilled 
last year were dry holes. Wise congres- 
sional recognition of depletion, in our tax 
laws, helped to reduce the impact of 
such costly failures. It did not, by any 
means, prevent many of those who put 
their money into such ventures from go- 
ing broke. Such are the hazards of the 
industry. 

Only 8 or 9 days ago I was in the great 
San Juan oilfield in New Mexico, which 
is 45 miles wide and 70 miles long. It 
has been developed in the past 3 or 4 
years. It would never have been ex- 
plored without the depletion factor. 
One of the best operators in my State 
is gambling $3 million on a giant project 
there. Thus far he has three dry holes 
as the result of his endeavor, yet every 
inch of the ground was carefully seismo- 
graphed. 

I wish to commend the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. MONRONEY] who pointed 
out that if we eliminate the depletion 
allowance we may change the i 
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situation of many small operators and 
throw them out of business and into the 
hands of very large operators. 

Iam convinced that depletion has been 
a factor in the growth of the industry 
in New Mexico. I believe that it has 
also had much to do with the emergence 
of the entire Rocky Mountain area as 
an important contributor to national oil 
production. 

Such States as Colorado, Montana, 
North Dakota, Utah, Wyoming, South 
Dakota, Nevada, and Arizona possess 
the promise of substantial oil production 
in the coming years. We should avoid, 
at all costs, any restriction of the in- 
centive to fully develop the resources 
of these States, which, like mine, can- 
not yet fully rely on production-line 
industries as a primary factor in their 
economic growth. 

It is also important to remember that 
three of the aforementioned States— 
South Dakota, Nevada, and Arizona— 
have come into oil production since 1952. 
The incentive to further explore for oil in 
new States is closely tied to wise recog- 
nition of depletion in our tax laws. To- 
day oil is found in all but 18 of our States. 
If a sound depletion figure is retained, 
oil will some day be found in some of 
those States. To deliberately lessen this 
possibility seems unwise. 

In weighing the necessity of the deple- 
tion factor it is important to consider 
and keep in mind the nature of the busi- 
ness of exploring for and developing oil 
reserves. To begin with, it is a long-term 
operation. Initial leasing and explora- 
tory efforts must be launched and 
financed 5 to 10 years or more before 
production is obtained. During that in- 
terim when all is outlay and no income, 
many obstacles must be overcome. 

The finding of oil involves a very 
methodical and technical search. Oil 
has now been discovered in some quan- 
tity in most of the States of the Union. 
This is no indication that oil is easy to 
find. It does indicate that a vast effort 
is continuously in operation. Oil occurs 
in hard rock formations, not in the oil 
pool so often referred to. It is found at 
depths from a few hundred feet to more 
than 3 miles. The trend is for deeper 
and deeper wells. This means higher 
and higher costs. 

The search for oil begins with a gen- 
eral survey of large areas which may 
cover hundreds of square miles. These 
surveys may be entirely negative or they 
may indicate—but only indicate—a con- 
dition favorable to oil. If that is true 
then a more intensive testing of the 
smaller favorable area with seismograph 
and core drilling will be conducted. 
These studies will give a more accurate 
picture of the geological formations and 
may or may not indicate the advisability 
of actually drilling a test well. 

So far the oil operator has merely been 
endeavoring to find a site on which to 
build his factory—that is, his well. He 
would have spent thousands of dollars 
and still not have found a favorable site 
or location to drill. But assuming he is 
lucky then his job has just begun. 

The oil operator must now undertake 
the time-consuming and expensive proc- 
ess of obtaining leases from the land- 
owners in the area. Leasing involves 
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immediate bonuses to landowners and 
annual rentals for the duration of the 
lease—yet even after this has been ac- 
complished the oil explorer has no as- 
surance of discovering oil. In fact the 
odds are stacked against him. Long ex- 
perience of the industry as a whole 
shows that only 1 out of 9 wildcat or 
exploratory wells is a producer. Eight 
of the nine wells will be failures, with all 
the investment lost. Each of these test 
wells will cost thousands of dollars, some- 
times $250,000 or more, and averaging 
over $100,000. The 1 success must pay 
for the 8 failures. 

The depletion provision of the tax laws 
is a vital economic factor in the make- 
up of the oil industry. It can be 
changed but to do so will force a major 
readjustment of the economy of the 
industry. The oil operator would be 
faced with a new set of rules. Inevi- 
tably he would hesitate and wait. In the 
meantime, the search for oil would slow 
down. The economy of the oil commu- 
nities and the oil-producing States would 
suffer. Our national vigor would be 
weakened. Our peacetime energy re- 
quirements, more than 60 percent of 
which are now supplied by oil and gas, 
would be jeopardized. But most impor- 
tant, particularly at this time of inter- 
national uncertainty, would be the effect 
upon the national security. 

The importance of oil for security was 
recognized by Congress during World 
War I. At that time, as a result of the 
congressional studies of the problem of 
adequate oil supplies, it was recognized 
that the peculiarities of the oil industry 
must be given recognition in our tax 
laws. This led to the adoption of the 
present method of treatment of oil and 
gas depletion. 

The wisdom of Congress in adopting 
percentage depletion is demonstrated by 
the record of results. In 1918, following 
the First World War, known oil reserves 
were about 6 billion barrels. In 1926 
when the 2742-percent factor was adopt- 
ed reserves were 844 billion barrels. To- 
day petroleum reserves stand at an all- 
time high of over 34 billion barrels. And 
in the meantime, our consumption has 
increased rapidly, being five or six times 
that of 1918. 

We know that oil is a vital munition of 
war. It is a prime factor. A strong do- 
mestic industry is one of the greatest de- 
terrents of war. We must maintain its 
growth. Despite the rapid growth of the 
industry it has been barely able to keep 
pace with our expanding use of petro- 
leum. 

It does not seem wise to me to tamper 
with a system which has brought forth 
the vast expansion of our oil industry 
and has made oil available in adequate 
quantities to assure victory in two world 
wars. Remove the incentive or disturb 
the economics of the industry which is 
built around the tax treatment of deple- 
tion, and our domestic oil industry will 
hesitate and stagnate. We cannot per- 
mit this to happen. We cannot afford 
to take any action which will lessen the 
enormous effort that is absolutely essen- 
tial to keep this Nation supplied with 
oil adequate for peace or war. 

This is not a new problem which is 
Presented for the consideration of 
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this assemblage. It has been studied by 
the Senate, and by its companion body, 
the House, over and over again for many 
years. The result of such studies has 
been that the Congress has again and 
again endorsed the wisdom of the recog- 
nition of depletion. Since 1926, the 2712- 
percent figure has remained unchanged 
as the result of such studies, because the 
record shows it has done the job re- 
quired. 

The Finance Committee and the 
House Ways and Means Committee in 
considering the bill before us have given 
the problem their usual thorough atten- 
tion. The House has passed the tax bill, 
without suggestion that oil and gas de- 
pletion be changed. Any change which 
this body might make would necessarily 
be impulsive. By contrast, the Finance 
Committee, or the agent of the Senate, 
has studied the question, and recom- 
mended that depletion for oil and gas 
remain unchanged. I am willing to ac- 
cept its well-considered judgment. 

I urge that the Senate reject the pro- 
posed amendment to reduce the deple- 
tion percentage factor. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. DANIEL]. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I speak 
in opposition to the amendment by the 
Senator from Delaware which would de- 
crease the depletion allowance on vari- 
ous ores and minerals. 

Many of these minerals are of stra- 
tegic importance to our national secur- 
ity. It is inconceivable that the Senate, 
without a complete hearing, would take 
action which might lessen the discovery 
and production of these essential re- 
sources. 

The present figures on percentage de- 
pletion allowances were not pulled out 
of thin air. They were fixed by Con- 
gress after exhaustive hearings and full 
development of evidence. No change in 
these percentages should be seriously 
considered without again developing the 
evidence which will show whether they 
are too high or too low. We should not 
indulge in guesswork on a matter of such 
great importance to the economy and 
defense of the Nation. 

Actually, if a comprehensive hearing 
were held, I am convinced that the 
weight of the evidence would show that 
certain of these percentage depletion 
allowances should be increased rather 
than decreased. I am sure that is true 
with reference to oil and gas. However, 
I would not advocate a change in either 
direction until the evidence is fully de- 
veloped. 

These percentage depletion allowances 
are based upon a recognition by Con- 
gress that natural resources in the 
ground constitute capital assets. Each 
ton or each barrel produced represents 
an exhaustible portion of the taxpayer’s 
capital assets. Once exhausted, it can- 
not be replaced. It is the same as sell- 
ing part of the land. Congress has rec- 
ognized that capital should not be taxed. 
In sales of capital assets, only a per- 
centage of the net profits are taxed, and 
that percentage may vary from 50 per- 
cent to 25 percent, according to the tax- 
payer’s bracket. 
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In sales of oil and gas through month- 
ly pipeline runs, the owner of this capital 
asset pays his tax on 724% percent of the 
gross amount received for the sale. If 
the owner made an outright sale of his 
producing property, under the capital 
gains provision he would pay tax on only 
50 percent or 25 percent of his net profit, 
depending upon his income bracket. 
This is the reason that a substantial cut 
in depletion allowance would cause 
many independent operators to make 
outright sales of their properties to ma- 
jor concerns rather than to operate and 
produce them as they are encouraged to 
do under present incentives. 


INCENTIVE FOR NEW EXPLORATION 


The principle of percentage depletion 
is in accordance with the well-estab- 
lished proposition that the tax laws 
should allow as a deduction for each 
year an amount which will be sufficient 
to enable the taxpayer to explore other 
locations and to find production equal 
to the amount which has been ex- 
hausted during the year. It permits the 
owner and producer to seek, discover, and 
replace the iron, coal, or oil he produces 
and sells each year with an equal quan- 
tity. At least, that is the purpose, and 
in 1926 a committee appointed by the 
Congress determined that approxi- 
mately 30 percent of the value of each 
barrel of oil produced would be neces- 
sary to explore other locations and find 
enough oil to replace the amount sold. 
The figure of 2744 percent was finally 
settled upon and has been continued 
since 1926. 

Any impartial fact-finding body to- 
day would be forced to conclude that the 
cost of finding oil has more than doubled 
in practically all locations and that a 
larger depletion allowance would be 
justified in order to enable producers 
to find and replace the capital exhausted 
each year by sales of oil and gas. 

There are some here, of course, who 
read about great fortunes made in the 
oil business and judge that everyone in 
the business has been as fortunate and 
as successful as the few who are publi- 
cized. Full development of the evidence 
would show that this is not true. For 
every man who has become a millionaire 
in this risky business of discovering and 
producing oil, you will find a thousand 
who have lost money or who are now 
heavily indebted because of their opera- 
tions. 

Gen. Ernest O. Thompson, chairman 
of the Texas Railroad Commission, 
which is the oil and gas conservation 
agency in our State, is the world’s out- 
standing authority on the production 
and conservation of oil and gas. In a 
statement before the House Ways and 
Means Committee last year General 
Thompson said: 


The search for oil is a hard one. New 
discovery or so-called wildcat wells are 
successful in only 1 out of 9 holes. Eight of 
nine efforts are failures—dry holes. 

The chances of finding even a very small 
oilfield are 1 in 16 tries. By a very small 
field, I mean one that would supply the 
United States with oil for only 4 hours. 

The chances of finding a small field are 
1 in 53 tries. Such a field would supply the 


United States for 2 days. 
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As I stated before, the chances of hitting 
a major oilfield are 1 in 991. During 1952, 
the total number of exploratory wells drilled 
was 12,425, of which 10,090, or 81.2 percent, 
were dry holes. Six thousand six hundred 
and ninety-eight new field wildcats were 
drilled, of which 88.9 percent were dry holes. 
In 1952, for every new field discovery, it was 
necessary to drill 43,862 feet of hole. This, 
of course, because you had so many dry holes. 


In the Appendix to the daily Recorp of 
April 15, 1954, the senior Senator from 
Texas inserted “The Story of a Wildcat- 
ter,” an article by James A. Clark in the 
Houston Post concerning Jack W. 
Frazier, a typical independent wildcatter 
and producer of oil. Mr. Frazier drilled 
50 dry holes before discovering his first 
oil field in 1939. In that year he made 
several excellent discoveries of new fields. 
However, in a 10-year period since 1939 
he drilled 200 wildcat wells which were 
dry and made only 12 oil or gas dis- 
coveries, but none of the 12 produced 
enough to become a profitable invest- 
ment. In fact, he lost over a quarter of a 
million dollars on the 12 discoveries and 
more than $2 million on the dry holes. 
The writer asked why he did not stop, 
and explains that the depletion allow- 
ance made it possible for him to use the 
money from his 1939 discoveries to con- 
tinue his search for oil during the 10 
fruitless years. I am glad to say that he 
was rewarded this year by making new 
discoveries which will not only recoup 
part of his losses and help pay his debts 
to the banks, but which provide essential 
new natural resources for the progress 
and security of the Nation during peace- 
time and in the event of war. If the de- 
pletion allowance had been 15 percent 
during all these years, as now advocated 
by the Senator from Delaware, Jack 
Frazier and thousands of other independ- 
ent operators would not have been able 
to stay in this hazardous business of 
finding and producing oil. In this con- 
nection, General Thompson testified be- 
fore the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee as follows: 

Men venture in risky drilling largely be- 
cause of the 2714 percent depletion allow- 
ance. Remove that incentive, and our do- 
mestic supply of oil will shrivel, and we will 
become, in my opinion, dependent upon 
foreign oil within a very short time. Come 
war, foreign oil, of course, could be denied 
us. Especially is this true of the great Per- 
sian Gulf area, the Middle East, Iraq, Iran, 
Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, and Bahrein Island, 
where they have discovered more than 64 
billion barrels of oll. The production in that 
area has already gone up to 2,524,000 barrels 
of oil per day. 

These great Middle East fields, gentlemen, 
lie under the very shadow of the Russian 
bear, right at the border. I have heard it 
testified in the committees of the Congress 
by high military officers that these oil fields 
could not be counted upon by us if war 
should come. Therefore, I urge the members 
of this committee not to change the 27% 
percent depletion nor reduce it in any way. 
The system is working; it is producing the 
oil. It means national security. 

We cannot afford to let anything happen 
that would lessen the incentive to hunt for 
oil in the United States. 

WOULD RESULT IN LESS TAX REVENUE 


I know that the chief interest of the 
Senator from Delaware is in producing 
additional revenues which are badly 
needed by the United States Treasury. 
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Has it not occurred to him that revenues 
may be decreased rather than increased 
by reducing the depletion allowance? 
According to a letter from the Secretary 
of the Treasury dated April 22, 1954, and 
placed in the Recorp by Senator WIL- 
LIAMS on the same day, page 5408, past 
estimates of the direct revenue effects of 
this reduction in depletion allowance 
have been of the order of $200 mil- 
lion. However, the Secretary adds, 
“These estimates made no allowance for 
the indirect adverse effects which might 
arise from reduced activity or for other 
reasons.” General Thompson testified 
that our tax revenues would be decreased 
by such action. In this connection, he 
told the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee: 

When our oil reserves are increased, we 
add to our national income and, therefore, 
increase our tax revenue. We also, thereby, 
strengthen our military defenses. By this I 
mean that reducing depletion percentage 
would actually not. increase the Govern- 
ment revenue. On the contrary, it would 
actually reduce incentive to hunt for oil 
and gas and would therefore bring in less 
revenue and weaken our national defense. 


It is impossible in the few minutes 
allotted in this debate to give all of the 
arguments against this amendment 
which would decrease the percentage 
allowance on oil and gas. I must end 
by saying that the amendment should 
not be seriously considered by the Sen- 
ate without the usual hearings having 
been held. Further, when hearings are 
held, I predict that the following find- 
ings will be made as to the results which 
could be expected from a reduction in 
the percentage depletion allowance on 
oil and gas: 

First, the economy and national secu- 
rity would be greatly endangered by 
reducing the incentive for exploration 
and discovery of new fields. 

Second, many independents and small 
“stripper well’ operators would be 
forced to curtail operations or liquidate. 
Many would leave the business by selling 
to major concerns. 

Third, total tax revenues would be 
decreased rather than increased by re- 
ducing the incentive for risking capital 
in the hazardous business of exploring, 
wildcatting, discovering and developing 
oil and gas reserves. 

Fourth, the price of gasoline and other 
petroleum products would increase 
through added costs and scarcity. 

Mr. President, if we are considering 
the consumer, we certainly should take 
into consideration the fact that the 
depletion allowance would help con- 
sumers who have to pay more for their 
finished product. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, may I 
have an additional half minute more 
time? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield a half minute 
to the Senator from Texas, 

Mr. DANIEL. Fifth, reduction of the 
industry’s payroll and dividends, there- 
by causing injury to thousands of in- 
dividuals and reduction of their income 
subject to taxation. 
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Sixth, an upward adjustment is jus- 
tified to encourage further development 
in the interest of the peacetime economy 
and national defense requirements. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
defeat the amendment. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Would not the 
Senator say also that no industry is so 
heavily taxed at the State level, both in 
the production of the raw material and 
in the sale of subsequent products, as is 
oil? 

Mr. DANIEL, I agree with the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma. For every mil- 
lionaire one reads about in the oil busi- 
ness, there are at least a thousand who 
lose money or who owe the banks large 
sums of money because of their opera- 
tions. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. For 
what purpose dots the Senator from 
Minnesota rise? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I desire to ask 
unanimous consent to offer several 
amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state that if the Senator is 
offering amendments which are to be 
printed and to lie on the table, they may 
be received. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is my pur- 
pose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments offered by 
the Senator from Minnesota will be re- 
ceived, printed, and will lie on the table. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Colo- 
rado. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, if the 
time has been exhausted on the pending 
amendment, I wish to call up my amend- 
ment to the Williams amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair first wishes to ask whether Sena- 
tors who are in control of the time de- 
sire to yield back the remainder of their 
time. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I should first like to 
inquire what is proposed by the amend- 
ment desired to be offered by the Sena- 
tor from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have lying at the 
desk an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute for the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Delaware and the 
Senator from Vermont. When the de- 
bate on the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Delaware and the Senator 
from Vermont is concluded, I wish to 
offer my amendment, but I do not wish 
to do so until the debate on the pending 
amendment has been concluded. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I am willing to yield back my 
time on the pending amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wish to take a few 
more minutes. I wondered if the Sena- 
tor from Illinois intended to call up his 
amendment to my amendment. If so, it 
might be well to proceed with the consid- 
eration of his amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
cannot be done until the time on the 
pending amendment has expired, 
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Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, so that I may ask once 
more for a yea-and-nay vote on the 
amendment? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I was very much dis- 
appointed when the Senator from Del- 
aware failed to obtain a sufficient show 
of hands to secure a yea-and-nay vote 
on his amendment. I saw a goodly 
number of hands raised on the Republi- 
can side, but when I looked toward the 
Democratic side, I thought it must be the 
middle of February because practically 
every Senator on that side of the aisle 
was sitting on his hands. 

I was particularly disappointed when 
the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Houmpurey] did not raise his hand, 
knowing the crusader he is for causes 
of this kind. 

I was terribly disappointed when the 
stolid young junior Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Lone] did not raise his hand, 
im order to go on record in the golden 
pages of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. In 
fact, there was hardly any Senator on 
the Democratic side who seemed to want 
to go on record. 

I am wondering if they will not give 
us a yea-and-nay vote, so that some of 
us who have not made speeches on the 
subject may be enabled to have our 
names appear in the Recorp, and to 
show on which side we were on this 
momentous issue. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield if I have time. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I remind 
the Senator from Vermont that I was 
one of the Democratic Members who 
held up his hand. I should like to have 
my vote on the amendment recorded. 

Mr. AIKEN. I was almost swayed 
from my position by the impassioned 
appeal of the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia, particularly when he stated how 
much this depletion allowance is needed. 
I know it is needed. It is needed in Loui- 
siana, it is needed in Texas, and it is 
needed in Mississippi. It is needed also 
in Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, and 
Illinois. Oh, Mr. President, how it was 
needed in Maine. 

So I would not take all the depletion 
allowance away. The amendment of the 
Senator from Delaware would reduce 
the depletion allowance some $300 mil- 
lion, but would still leave an allowance 
of nearly $400 million. 

We might even adopt the George 
amendment if only we could get the $300 
million and a little more from other parts 
of the bill. I know it is needed. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. NEELY. In view of the fact that 
the distinguished Senator from Ver- 
mont has said that I almost persuaded 
him, will he not recall the lines of the 
old revival hymn: 

Almost could not avail, 
Almost is but to fail, 
Sad, sad the bitter wail. 


The Senator from Vermont is en- 
treated to be wholly persuaded and vote 
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against the Williams amendment, so 
that there will be no future bitter wail. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like the Recorp 
to show how I stand on the amendment. 
I ask again for a yea-and-nay vote. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont has requested the 
yeas and nays. Senators who desire the 
yeas and nays will raise their hands. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time is under control. The Senator 
from Vermont has requested the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sen- 
ators who desire the yeas and nays will 
raise their hands. 

There is an insufficient number, and 
the request for the yeas and nays is 
denied. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. For 
what purpose does the Senator from 
Minnesota rise? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I ask the distin- 
guished Senator from Delaware if he will 
be kind enough to yield me 3 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, how 
much time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware has 40 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield 3 minutes to 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
am rather surprised, I must say, and 
rather saddened, by the comments of my 
good friend, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Vermont. I may say to 
him that when the first. request was 
made for the yeas and nays, one of the 
first hands to go up was that of the 
junior Senator from Minnesota. 

Second, I may say to the Senator from 
Vermont that the junior Senator from 
Minnesota needs to speak on this amend- 
ment just about as much as he needs to 
repeat his name a thousand times in 
the Chamber. 

Not only is the position of the junior 
Senator from Minnesota known with 
respect to the oil-depletion allowance, 
but it is known both by the oral word 
and by the printed word. 

For example, I have in my hand a 
pamphlet entitled “Tax Loopholes,” 
published under the aspices of the Public 
Affairs Institute, under the name of 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, of Minne- 
sota. If the Senator from Vermont 
wishes to get an education on the par- 
ticular matter before the Senate, I sug- 
gest to him that he read the pamphlet. 

Moreover, I should like to suggest to 
the Senator from Vermont that I wrote 
to the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WILLIAMS] at the time he presented his 
amendment and said that I would þe 
more than happy to be a cosponsor of 
the amendment. I must say in all can- 
dor that I did not receive a note in reply 
stating that I could be privileged to be 
@ cosponsor. So I am very happy that 
the Senator from Vermont has seen fit 
to single me out for some special con- 
sideration, even if I am surprised—and 
I must say very much surprised. 
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I have nothing more to say on this 
subject, because the position of the 
junior Senator from Minnesota is as well 
known as Ben Franklin’s Almanac. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I wish to 
apologize to the junior Senator from 
Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Vermont suspend until the 
Chair can have an understanding of the 
amount of time remaining? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from Ver- 
mont. 

Mr. AIKEN. It may be that the 
Senator from Minnesota had raised his 
hand and then lowered it before I 
observed him. If he raised his hand— 
and I do not question his statement— 
he was 1 of about 3 Senators on the 
other side of the aisle who were joined 
with the Senator from Delaware and 
other Senators on this side of the 
aisle in asking for a yea-and-nay vote. 
I appreciate his courage and his judg- 
ment in the position which he has taken 
on this question. 

But, Mr. President, I wish we could 
have a yea-and-nay vote, so that every 
Senator could make his position well 
known. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

I see no reason to delay the Senate in 
its action on this amendment. The 
issues are well known, and I think the 
Senate has pretty well made up its mind 
wee it does not desire to have a record 
vote. 

I merely wish to point out, in answer 
to one of the arguments made to the 
effect that there were no hearings on 
the amendment, that the argument does 
not stand. My amendment was sub- 
mitted prior to the time any hearings 
were authorized on H. R. 8300 by the 
Senate Committee on Finance. At the 
time I offered the amendment and had 
it referred to the Committee on Finance, 
I stated on the floor of the Senate that 
the amendment would be offered in the 
committee, and that if I was not suc- 
cessful in the committee, I would offer 
the amendment on the floor. I stated 
that anyone who wished to testify on 
the subject should submit his testimony 
or should appear before the committee 
and testify. 

There was only one statement filed 
with the Committee on Finance, of 
which I have any knowledge. If there 
were others, I would appreciate being 
corrected. That statement was filed by 
Paul E. Hadlick, general counsel of the 
National Oil Marketers Association, in 
which he enthusiastically endorsed the 
amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware and the Senator from Vermont, 
and urged, in the name of the inde- 
pendent oil marketers, that the amend- 
ment be adopted. He pointed out in 
his testimony the unfairness of this 
special tax credit for this industry and 
called our attention to how these ac- 
cumulated tax-exempt earnings were 
being used to hurt small-business men 
in their field. 

Mr, AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Vermont. 
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Mr. AIKEN. Are the ones who em- 
ploy him “little fellows”? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes, they are mostly 
small operators. 

Mr. President, as to the argument that 
no hearings were held, I might say that, 
notwithstanding the fact that I did give 
notice of this particular amendment, no 
one saw fit to testify. On the other 
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hand no notice was filed that there were 
going to be any amendments offered to 
the committee on the so-called strategic 
materials and many other materials. 
Yet there were 44 different changes 
made in the mineral depletion allow- 
ances, all of them increasing the various 
benefits. All of these changes were made 
without any word of hearings that I 
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recall by the Senate Finance Committee. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point a list of the changes by the 
Finance Committee along with the 
amount of revenue loss involved. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Percentage depletion rates for mines, wells, and other natural deposits under present law and Finance Committee amendments to H. R. 8300 


Finance Estimate Finance Estimate 
of rev- of rev- 
Mineral Commit, Present zte 88 Mineral Commit- Present rate Gils lone 
(percent) Qao (millions | ( Raio Gercent) (millions 
dollars) | per of dollars) 
e ... 8318. —— 0 
0 Ma ollusk shells (including clam shells 5 | 5 (as oyster shells 0 
0 — Sii shells). and clam shells). 
8 Pea 5 =i 
5 0 
aluminum compounds are extra 4 5 0 
therefrom). 23 5 0 
3 5 0 
23 4 Stone, except stone used as dimension 5 0 
2³ © stone or ornamental stone. 
23 0 Bromine, if from brine wells 5 0 
2³ 1 Caleium chloride, if from brine wells 6 0 
= — 0 1 aoe chloride, if from brine wells. — ~ 
. nlite 1. — h 
23 | 15 (flake graphite)... 0 Barite | ae 2 — - * Es 0 
23 15 (metal mine) s4 Boras 4. 15 0 
23 | 5 (as stone) 15 © 
23 15 0 
23 15 0 
— 15 © 0 
15 
23 15 0 
23 15 0 
23 15 0 
23 15 0 
23 15 ry means p Te 1.2 
23 15 | 15 (as chemical and 7.0 
23 metallurgical 
23 grade limestone; 
23 4 5 percent as stone). 
23 “x .. SNEER AESA 15 — an 
23 0 Magnesium carbonates *.........-...... — © 
23 sz Marble 4 ......... 15 |6 —— — of use). 4 
23 8 Phosphate rock ¢. x 35 |15 — 0 
23 1) ere 2 0 
23 ® uartzite 4. J 31 
23 1.2 .. — ˙ | es 15 — — 7 
23 0) P 3 i op sae 15 | 5 (as stone) ® 
85 i Other stone used as dimension stone or 1 5 
15 0 0 
15 0 0 
15 0 0 
15 0 0 
15 0 o 
15 0 0 
10 0 9 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 o 
10 1.8 8.0 
10 0 
5 0 2.0 
5 0 


1 Data classified. 

2 Less than $50,000. 

3 Estimate covers ilmenite and ru 

+ Estimate covers lepidolite, 3 amblygonite and other lithium minerals 
breakdown not available. 

* Allowance when higher allowance not aponch. 


& Allowance when natural deposit not 


asriprap, ballast, road material, rubble, 


? Included with limestone and other stones, 


* Included with other stones, 
Detail will not add to total because of rounding. 


Natural deposits receiving 23-percent allowance if deposits in the United States. 


Nore.—This comparative table makes several assumptions concerning the inter- 
pretation of present law although the issues are currently unsettled. 


concrete aggregates or for similar purposes, in which case the allowance is percent, 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
fully recognize the expense in connec- 
tion with oil drilling operations, but I 
point out that under existing law all 
work in connection with dry wells or 
good wells, all exploration costs can be 
written off without regard to the deple- 
tion amendment. 

This recovery of 100 percent of the 
investment cost has no connection with 
the depletion allowance. 

The depletive allowance of 27% per- 
cent of the gross income of oil producers 
makes it possible for the individuals or 
companies to recover their original cost 
tax exempt many times. It runs for- 
ever. It is nothing less than a special 
tax credit for one segment of our in- 
dustry. 


Furthermore, I call attention to the 
fact that the depletion allowance was 
set at the 27% percent in 1926, and not, 
at the time when the income tax law 
was put into effect in 1916 as claimed. 

In 1916, when first reference was made 
to provision in the income tax law, at 
that time the law plainly stated this 
depletion allowance would be applicable 
only until they had recovered 100 per- 
cent of the original investment. In 1926 
it was modified. Later a ruling by the 
Treasury Department was accepted, 
whereby the depletion allowance would 
be effective indefinitely without regard 
to the original cost. 

I also point out that in 1926, when the 
first 27%4-percent rate was put into 


effect, there was in effect a corporation - 
rate of a maximum of 24 percent, which 
did not give that group such a special 
advantage, as when the rate is 52 per- 
cent. As the tax rate goes higher, the 
advantage increases in proportion. 
Under the existing law, the industry is 
not paying its proportionate part of the 
operating cost of this Government. It is 
the most heavily subsidized segment of 
our industry and a correction is long 
overdue. As tax rates on individuals 
and corporations have been increased 
during recent years this group has been 
exempt. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Ræconp at this 
point in my remarks a report prepared 
by the Treasury Department pointing 
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out specific examples of how this deple- 
tion allowance works, first in regard to 
overseas corporations. In this report the 
Treasury Department points out how 
with the 2742 percent depletion allow- 
ance in effect on overseas operations the 
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United States Government is drawing 
very little, if anything, in revenue as far 
as taxes are concerned. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


United States and foreign taxes of selected oil corporations, 1952 taxable year, submitted to 
the Senate Committee on Finance pursuant to action of the committee requesting such 
information in connection with Executive sessions on H. R. 8300 

[In thousands] 


Corporation A (Middle East)... 
Corporation B . 
Corporation O (Caribbean) 


percentage 
over cost- 
basis 


depletion 


Treasury Department, June 1954. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor at this point in my remarks 
a tabulation showing figures relating to 
nine domestic corporations, which points 
up the benefit of the depletion allowance 
as regards the operations of these com- 
panies. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


Comparison of income and depletion data on 
selected oil companies, taxable year 1952, 
submitted to the Senate Committee on 
Finance pursuant to action of the com- 
mittee requesting such information in 
connection with executive sessions on 
H. R. 8300 


3 


SSN 


SARA 
Bets 


22 
888 


— — 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Presid 
unanimous consent to have incorporated 
in the Recorp at this point in my re- 
marks a short statement in which the 
Treasury Department points out spe- 
cific examples of how this depletion 
allowance affects the income tax for 
individuals. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Data on income and deductions for selected 
individuals submitted to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance pursuant to action of 
the committee requesting such informa- 
tion in connection with executive sessions 
on H. R. 8300 


8 
2 


CASE A 
[Thousands of dollars} 


Data on income and deductions for selected 
individuals submitted to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance pursuant to action of 
the committee requesting such informa- 
tion in connection with executive sessions 
on H. R. 8300—Continued 


CASE A—Continued 
[Thousands of dollars] 


1943 


1944 


1045 | 1046 


1947 


Deductions included 
the following: 
Expensed drilling 


Exploration ex- 
nse and sban- 
onment losses.. 


—— . — 


Gross income subject 


to dopletion 
gross income 96 | 106 194 
Total gross in- 
come 690 | 1,051 
— — — gu— 
Deductions included 
the following: 
Expensed drilling 
and develop- 
ment costs. 2 | 340 280] 358 
Adjusted basis de- 
pletion._........ 22 2 23 22 28 
xcess percen 
depletion 117 1, 100 145 


Not taxable 
inco: 


Gross income subject 
to depletion......... 
Other gross income... 


Expensed 


Horn thees s examples 9 drawn from — oe 
T reasury revenue he 
were selected ns spectacular illustrations of 


E 
E 
8 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the 
2744 percent benefit represented a pro- 
portionate increased benefit as the cor- 
porate rate went from 24 to 52 percent, 
and likewise as the individual rates went 
from about 20 percent in the early days 
to the present 83 percent. This deple- 
tion allowance does represent a substan- 
tial tax advantage to this particular 
group. 

As an example, in case A, which the 
Treasury Department points out, the de- 
pletion allowance to this individual the 
first year 1943, was $711,000. In 1944, 
it was $638,000. In 1945, it was $570,- 
000. In 1946, it was $628,000. In 1947, 
it was $965,000. These amounts are all 
tax-exempt earnings for the individual 
involved. 

All of those amounts were allowed as 
special tax credits over and above normal 
expenses in connection with drilling 
costs and the normal deductions allowed 
other taxpayers. 

I do not think this particular indus- 
try is paying its proportionate part of 
the taxes, under the present tax rate. 
I think that as the tax rates go higher, 
the depletion allowance should be 
modified. 

Perhaps a good argument could have 
been given 15 or 20 years ago, when the 
tax rates were lower. Just as it has been 
pointed out that the costs for drilling 
have risen, the costs of Government and 
national defense and other related Gov- 
ernment costs have likewise substantially 
increased, and still this particular in- 
dustry is not willing to pay its propor- 
tionate part of those costs. 

I was hoping the Senate would see fit 
to adopt the amendment. I am disap- 
pointed that at least the Senate did not 
see fit to have a yea-and-nay vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Delaware yield the bal- 
ance of his time? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me 1 minute? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield the Senator 
from Minnesota 1 minute. 

Mr. WILLIAMS subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have two articles from the Wall 
Street Journal incorporated in the 
Recorp immediately following my re- 
marks on the amendment which I offered 
with reference to the depletion allow- 
ance. These articles explode the theory 
that this special allowance is to provide 
incentive to produce materials which are 
in short supply. Here the mining indus- 
try is asking for price support to keep 
their mills operating in the face of 
abundance while at the same time they 
ask special tax benefits to encourage in- 
creased production. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Wall * Journal of May 25, 

1954] 

OIL CoMer—Rocky MOUNTAIN AREA Apps Irs 
SWELLING FLOW To THE PETROLEUM GLUT— 
WELL COMPLETIONS LEAP 45 PERCENT IN 
YEAR AGAINST NATIONAL 8 PERCENT; SOME 
Om SeLLs Cur Rate—"Paypay 8 Days 4 
WEEK” 

(By Charles N. Stabler) 

Denver.—A major new source of petroleum 
and natural gas is coming of age hereabouts, 
but not without growing pains, 
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The vast and sparsely settled Rocky Moun- 
tain region is in the throes of intense, record- 
breaking oil exploration, drilling, and pro- 
duction, Local businessmen say the territory 
is experiencing “the biggest upheaval since 
the railroads came West.” 

But for inventory-loaded oil producers in 
some other areas, especially the Southwest, 
Rocky Mountain crude is becoming a vexing 
headache. 

Right now the petroleum industry is up to 
its knees in crude oil and gasoline, even 
without new production from the Rockies. 
This inventory situation has weakened gaso- 
line prices and forced some oil-rich States to 
cut back crude production. 

The Rockies’ flow has been dammed up by 
limited marketing outlets. Some crude has 
been forced to sell well below prevailing 
prices—a not unusual development in a new 
oil region. The cut-price crude has won 
some customers away from other producing 
areas. 

BIGGEST POTENTIAL SOURCE 


Output from the Rockies is still a trickle 
gaged against such mammoth producing 
areas as the gulf and west coasts. But the 
United States Geological Survey says this 
region offers the greatest potential future oil 
source in the country’s continental limits. 
There might be argument about that, of 
course; some believe the off-shore area of 
the Gulf of Mexico is most promising. 

The Rockies’ production gain last year was 
one-third of the entire national increase. 
The number of wells completed in the region 
Jumped 45 percent from 1952, against a na- 
tionwide rise of 8 percent. Rocky Mountain 
production has far outstripped that of west- 
ern Canada, another fast-growing oil region. 

To some extent oversupply has braked the 
development. But oil men say the Nation 
will need Rocky Mountain oil in years to 
come. And expansion hereabout is phenom- 
enal, 

An uninhibited Denver cab driver com- 
ments as he swings around a long yellow 
Cadillac with Texas license tags: “Mister, 
this place is hotter than a $2 pistol on the 
Fourth of July. It's payday and New Year's 
Eve 8 days a week.” 

He had in mind this mile-high city, hub of 
Rocky Mountain business activity. But the 
statement applies also to the rest of the re- 
gion. The area usually included in the 
Rocky Mountain territory takes in parts of 
11 States: Colorado and Wyoming, the big- 
gest producers, western Nebraska, Montana, 
North and South Dakota, Utah, northern New 
Mexico, Arizona, Idaho, and Nevada. Besides 
the much-publicized Williston Basin in Mon- 
tana and the Dakotas, the region boasts im- 
portant oilfields in Wyoming, Colorado, and 
elsewhere. 

Ac! to Petroleum Information, a 
Denver trade publication, the oil industry 
last year spent an estimated $548 million on 
exploration, leasing, and well development 
in the Rockies. A year earlier the figure was 
$430 million. Additional millions are being 
spent on pipelines to help get the area's oil 
to market. 


LEASED ACREAGE GROWS 


It's estimated 11.5 million acres of Rocky 
Mountain land were leased for oil and gas 
rights last year, at a cost of $15.5 million. 
This raised the total acreage under lease to 
almost 140 million with a yearly carrying 
cost of around $78 million. In addition, oil 
operators seeking likely drilling sites spent 
some $55 million on geophysical exploration, 
which uses various instruments to determine 
the lay of the land underground. 

This region has been largely developed by 
small, independent operators who flocked 
here by the hundreds from Texas, California, 
Indiana, and Oklahoma. As an indication, a 
major oil company here reported asking its 
geophysical department recently how much 
competition it had in exploration. The geo- 
physicists made an off-the-cuff estimate of 
300 separate companies operating in the 
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Rockies. Then they made a careful count 
and found 2,000. 

“This is the last frontier of the inde- 
pendent,” according to an Evansville, Ind., 
man who has been here less than a year. 
“The reason is quick action at low cost. 
Leases are cheap and you don't have to drill 
to China for your pay. A man can drill 
$20,000 worth of holes here in 10 days and 
know then whether he has made money 
or lost.” 

The big companies also are active here, 
of course. Continental Oil Co. in the last 
5 years has increased its take from 10,000 
barrels daily to 40,000 barrels. Other large 
companies with a big stake in the Rockies 
include Amerada Petroleum Corp., Ohio Oil 
Co., British-American Oil Co., Standard Oil 
Co. of California, Chicago Corp., Cities Serv- 
ice Co., Delhi Oil Co., Gulf Oil Corp., Lion 
Oil Co., Pure Oil Co., Shell Oil Co., Sinclair 
Oil Corp., Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, and 
the Texas Co. 


A 21-PERCENT PRODUCTION GAIN 


In return for their investment here, the 
ollmen got a production increase last year 
of 21 percent, up 30 million barrels to a 1953 
total of 144 million barrels. Westerfi 
Canada’s output last year was 81 million 
barrels. 

Proven reserves in Petroleum Administra- 
tion for Defense District IV (Colorado, Mon- 
tana, Utah, and Wyoming) went from 1.6 
billion barrels at the end of 1952 to 19 
billion in 1953. And Maury Goodin, one 
of the Petroleum Information publishers, 
claims “we've barely scratched the surface.” 

Oil and natural-gas operators drilled and 
completed 3,417 wells in the area last year, 
with one-third of them wildcats, or explora- 
tory wells, compared to a national wildcat 
rate of 22 percent. That was 1,060 more 
wells than were completed in 1952. Based 
on first-quarter operations, an additional 
boost of 1,500 wells is expected this year. 

Production, reserves, and drilling in the 
Rockies are still small when stacked up 
against national figures. National produc- 
tion last year was 2.4 billion barrels; well 
completions, over 49,000; proven reserves at 
the end of 1953, close to 29 billion barrels. 

The Rocky Mountain fields come south- 
ward in a series of large sedimentary basins 
(prehistoric lakes) along both sides of the 
mountains. Among the largest are the 
Powder River Basin, in eastern Montana and 
Wyoming; Big Horn, Wind River, and Green 
River Basins, in western Wyoming; and the 
Denver Julesburg Basin, a red-hot area of 
Wyoming, Colorado, and Nebraska. On the 
western side of the mountains are the Uinta 
Basin, in Utah and Colorado, and the San 
Juan Basin, a natural gasfield mostly in 
New Mexico. 


“TT AIN'T FOR SISSIES” 


This region boasts some of the most mag- 
nificent scenery in the Nation, snow-capped 
mountains, rock mesas, and canyons. But, 
according to the wildcatters and tool push- 
ers here, “it ain't for sissies.” 

Ask a Texas oilman who went to New 
Castle, Wyo., now a boomtown, thanks to the 
rich Clareton field, how he liked it, and he 
answers: “Well, it's quite a town. See this 
scar?” 

He explains he got the wound his first 
night there when he incautiously displayed 
a $50 bill in a local saloon. When he came 
to, minus the $50, he complained bitterly to 
a New Castle acquaintance. All the sym- 
pathy he got was: “Aw, heck (or words to 
that effect), sure wish I'd been around for 
the fun.” 

The temperature at Helena, in central 
Montana, averages 20 degrees in January. 
Its gone as low as 42 below zero in winter 
and as high as 103 in summer. And, accord- 
ing to a straight-faced citizen of Wyoming, 
“there is nothing between Cheyenne and the 


North Pole but a barbed-wire fence.” 


The most immediate problem for oilmen 
in this region involves finding a market. As 
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W. W. Fenniken, president of the Rocky 
Mountain Oil & Gas Association, notes: An 
Oilman’s life is risky at best, “full of dry 
holes, full of bank payments, full of ups and 
downs. But the saddest case in the oilman’s 
history concerns the man who finally finds 
oil, then can't sell it.” 
“SHUT-IN” CAPACITY 

This is the situation today in many Rocky 
Mountsin oilfields. According to an estimate 
by the Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, PAD, district IV. produced last 
January at the rate of 373,000 barreis daily. 
But the productive capacity of wells in the 
4 States, using them at the maximum effi- 
cient rate, was 475,600 barrels daily, leaving 
capacity of 102,600 barrels a day “shut in”; 
the wells are capped so they don't produce. 

The thinly populated region cannot itself 
provide much of a market for its own oil. 
At capacity operation its refineries process 
only 243,000 barrels of oil a day, or about 
half the crude production capacity. 

“The region has a bright future,” predicts 
J. W. Liddell, Conoco vice president in charge 
of the region. “But production far exceeds 
consumption; we have to be exporters.” 

Thanks mostly to a big new pipeline, ex- 
ports of crude from the Rockies rose during 
the past 12 months by more than 60,000 bar- 
rels daily. Considering the well-nigh sat- 
urated condition of the national market, this 
increase has not been greeted with glad 
cries from producers in other areas. 

Rocky Mountain crude, which is going 
mostly into the Great Lakes area, is blamed 
by some producers for softening the market 
there. This argument is made especially by 
Oklahoma producers, whose chief outlet is 
the Great Lakes cities. They note that while 
Rocky Mountain output was soaring, Okla- 
homa production has declined. 


HE LOSES CUSTOMERS 


The president of a small company in 
southern Oklahoma claims that the cut-price 
Rocky Mountain oil has taken from him sev- 
eral refinery customers in the Great Lakes 
area. Southern Oklahoma oil operators say 
the heavy crude from a majority of the fields 
in Carter and Stephens Counties, Okla., lost 
its Great Lakes market, partly because the 
same sort of crude from the Rockies sup- 
planted it. 

Purchasers in these ñelds reportedly are 
suggesting a 15-cents-a-barrel price cut. So 
far, however, apparently no producer wants 
to make the first move. 

These producers note that unlike other 
areas, output from the new region is not reg- 
ulated by laws intended to conserve oil re- 
sources and gear production to demand. 
They claim this permits production of oil 
in such quantities that some of it must sell 
at distress prices. 

A prime example of distress output is the 
Clareton field of Weston County, Wyo., a rich 
producer with limited pipeline facilities. 

According to J. D. Sprecher, a New Castle 
drilling contractor and independent oilman, 
producers in the field are selling 6,000 barrels 
a day at less than the posted price of $2.69 a 
barrel. Some oil is moving at $1.70 and 
quite a lot at $2.10. About 13,000 barrels 
daily is going at the full price. 

Producers who sell to the Sioux refinery at 
New Castle are paid the full price, all right, 
but they have to take 25 percent of it in stock 
of the Sioux Oil Co. It's not a bad deal, 
so far,” admits Mr. Sprecher. The stock is 
valued at $1 a share and it will bring that on 
the market now, he explained. 

Because of its rapid development and 
limited pipeline facilities, the Clareton field 
is now selling “less than half as much oil as 
6 months ago, although we have twice as 
many wells,” Mr. Sprecher says. The rest of 
the production is shut in, but it exerts a 
downwerd pressure on the market by its 
mere availability. 
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A BRAKE ON DRILLING 

Drilling activity has fallen off sharply in 
the field. At present, says Mr. Sprecher, 25 
rigs are operating where 68 were drilling as 
recently as last January. 

A similar excess of production in compari- 
son with marketing outlets exists in parts of 
the Denver Julesburg Basin, especially in 
the field around Adena, Colo. 

Pipeline facilities to these and other fields 
are now being expanded. The Murchison in- 
terests of Dallas, with production in the 
Clareton Field, purchased Plains Pipe Line 
in Weston County and are boosting its ca- 
pacity. And Pawnee Pipe Line, owned by 
Pure and Sinclair, is building a line to hook 
Adena into connections with the big Platte 
Pipe Line. 

The Platte Pipe Line, owned in equal 
shares by Sinclair, Pure, Ohio Oil, British 
American, and Continental, already has given 
a sharp push to the area’s output. This line 
picks up crude in Wyoming and the Denver 
Julesburg Basin and delivers it to Wood 
River, II., and connecting lines feeding the 
Great Lakes. 

Put in operation in late 1952, the line is 
now being expanded to a capacity of 145,000 
barrels daily from 102,000 barrels. Producers 
in the area credit most of their 1953 Increase 
in output to the new line. Naturally they 
hope for another increase in midsummer 
when the expanded facilities become avall- 
able. 

HOW MUCH DISTRESS OIL? 


How much distress oil is being bought in 
the Rockies is not known. Oil men are no- 
torlously close-mouthed when discussing 
price cuts and many barrels can't be added 
up accurately because they move by truck 
instead of pipeline. 

But the crude buyer for a major Texas oll 
company estimates the total is around 15,000 
barrels daily and similar estimates are made 
by big Rocky Mountain concerns. This is not 
much, considering the Nation produces al- 
most 6.5 million barrels a day. 

Roland V. Rodman, president of Anderson- 
Prichard Oil Corp., an Oklahoma producer, 
considers the effect of the distress oil “negli- 
gible.” 

Mr. Rodman, like most other domestic pro- 
ducers, considers relatively cheap imports 
from foreign fields the chief threat to prices. 
These oil men note that total crude and 
product imports during the week ended May 
8 averaged more than 1 million barrels daily, 
with crude making up about 700,000 barrels 
of the total. They claim this is choking back 
the domestic industry, which now has about 
1.5 million barrels of shut-in capacity. 


— ä — 


[From the Wall Street Journal of May 27, 
1954] 

STOCKPILING STEP-UP—GOVERNMENT Ser To 

Buy More Leap, ZINC To Arp HARD-PRESSED 

Propucers—Wark NEEDS Is REASON GIVEN 


Wasnuincton.—The Eisenhower adminis- 
tration is about to plunge into the business 
of propping prices of lead, zinc, and a variety 
of other key metals and minerals. 

United States stockpilers freely admit that 
will be the effect of a new long-term Gov- 
ernment stockpiling program that is just get- 
ting underway. Under the new program, 
stockpile goals for a flock of vital war mate- 
rials are being revised upward, and Govern- 
ment buyers are preparing to start shopping 
around for additional supplies. 

The program is about to be kicked off, it is 
understood, with a batch of orders for lead, 
zinc, and perhaps some other commodities, 
The Office of Defense Mobilization, in charge 
of United States stockpiling activities, either 
later this week or early next week will pass 
along to the General Services Administration, 
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the Government’s chief purchasing agent, 
directives authorizing GSA to start nego- 
tiating immediately with the metals pro- 
ducers. GSA officials Government 
orders for lead and zinc could be going out 
to producers within 48 hours after the go- 
ahead from ODM is received. 

The publicly-stated reason for this stock- 
piling step-up is that the United States needs 
increased assurance of adequate supplies of 
metals and minereis in case of a war emer- 
gency. The argument is that growing Rus- 
sian air power means more United States 
domestic production of critical materials 
might be knocked out in a war, and Red sub- 
marines would choke off more foreign ship- 
ments than had been previously estimated. 


HELPING EAED-HIT PRODUCERS 


But officials in ODM see what they consider 
is another equally good reason for stepping 
up Government metal and mineral buying: 
Producers of a long list of these materials 
are suffering from slumping prices or the 
threat of a shrinking market. Prices of 
things like zinc, lead, and tungsten are now 
far below their Korean war peaks, and 
though zinc and lead prices have strength- 
ened a bit lately Government experts say 
some producers are either folding up or on 
the verge of doing so. This disturbs Gov- 
ernment officials who favor a broad produc- 
tion base for key war goods. 

It also has an unsettling effect on mining- 
State politicians, who have been trooping 
to the White House in recent weeks with 
plans for help from Uncle Sam. Congres- 
sional hearings conducted by Nevada's Re- 
publican Senator Matone have helped spot- 
light the plight of some United States metals 
and minerals producers. One way or an- 
other the administration has been put under 
heavy pressure to take action, particularly 
on behalf of lead and zinc miners. 

So the ODM has decided to conduct its new 
stockpile buying in a fashion carefully cal- 
culated to give hard-hit mining industries 
the assurance of steady Government pur- 
chases over a long period. 

“NOT GOING TO RUSH” 

“We're not going to rush in and buy all the 
supplies available at one time,” says one 
Official. “Instead the idea is to buy it only 
fast enough as is necessary to keep some 
kind of a floor under domestic production.” 

The first word of this new stockpile scheme 
came 2 months ago when President Eisen- 
hower announced in general terms that a 
careful review of stockpile objectives was 
in the works. He predicted the new pro- 
gram might result in additional Government 
acquisitions of from 35 to 40 metals and 
minerals to be purchased, whenever possible, 
from domestic producers and to be spread 
out over a considerable period of time. At 
that time, there were no clear indications 
what items the Government planned to buy, 
or how soon the program would get under 


way. 

Although lead and zinc are understood to 
head the list, it’s believed the new stock- 
piling program will spread soon to a variety 
of other metals such as manganese, tung- 
sten, copper, tin, magnesium, and chrome. 
Purchases of these items, and others, will, 
of course, only be made at such times as the 
Government shoppers think they can help 
firm up United States production. 

MORE INFORMAL THAN FARM PROPS 

Strictly speaking, of course, what the 

have in mind is not the sort of 
price propping done by the De t of 
Agriculture on behalf of the Nation's farm- 
ers. Prices of most farm goods are supported 
at fixed levels for each crop year. Under the 
new stockpiling scheme, the price supporting 
would be much more informal. No specific 
price would be guaranteed; all the stock- 
pilers want to do is to provide enough Gov- 
ernment demand to keep markets of key ma- 
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terials fairly firm so as to encourage a 
“healthy” rate of production. 

Those who put together the new stockpile 
plan argue that if production capacity of a 
key material falls off because of a slumping 
market the Government then must stockpile 
much larger quantities. The larger amounts 
would be needed to carry the Nation through 
the early stages of an emergency until shut 
down mines could be put back in working 
order, the planners assert. 

One big question that can’t be answered: 
How much metals and minerals are inyolved 
in the new stockpiling program? Stockpile 
goals are classified “secret”; moreover, most 
of the new long-term goals of specific items 
have yet to be fixed. 


A $2 BILLION BILL? 


But officials in the know assert the new 
goals will add at the most roughly $2 billion 
to the value of current stockpile goals, now 
amounting to $6.8 billion. The Government 
is still short of its current goals by about 
$2.0 billion. The $4.2 billion or more moun- 
tain of critical war goods hoarded by the 
Government includes some 76 items, from 
hog bristles, opium, castor oil, and feathers 
to aluminum, cobalt, molybdenum, and 
copper. 

Some 39 of the 76 individual goals have 
been filled or are covered by firm orders, the 
Government has reported. And among these 
are such items as zinc, copper, lead, mag- 
nesium, tin, and tungsten. It was for this 
reason primarily that the Government is now 
obliged to raise its “objectives” in order to 
make room for the lead, zinc, and other 
items the ODM now wants to buy in the 
interests of helping out hard-pressed metals 
and minerals producers. 

There is another reason for upping the 
stockpile goals, however. During the Korean 
war, the Government stimulated output of 
needed materials by entering into a variety 
of “purchase agreement” contracts, many of 
which committed the Government to buy up 
to the total output of certain copper, lead, 
zinc, and other mines at specified “floor” 
prices, at the option of the producer, if 
market prices fell to these levels. Recently 
the prices of some of these metals have 
sagged and some producers are exercising 
their option to unload their metal on the 
Government, 

FINDING A HAVEN 

Theoretically the Government could turn 
around and sell the metal on the open mar- 
ket, at a loss. But last March it was de- 
cided that such a move would simply de- 
press market prices further. Instead it was 
decided to find a haven for these metals in 
the Government stockpiles. And this was 
done simply by hiking the stockpile goals 
another notch or two. 

One factor that didn’t dictate the change 
in stockpiling policy is the war in Indochina, 
officials insist. ODM men say their mini- 
mum stockpile goals, now in the process of 
being revamped and raised, are proof against 
just about anything that could happen in 
southeast Asia. For example, it's reliably 
reported here that the United States has 
an ample supply of tin stashed away in 
stockpiles or on order; and the Government 
is said to hold as much rubber as is feasible 
because of the danger of deterioration. 
Southeast Asia is a primary supplier of both 
items to the United States. 

Though officials say the more expansive 
stockpile program could cost the United 
States taxpayers as much as $2 billion over 
@ number of years, the expense could be 
much less. For one thing, a big pickup in 
business might all but eliminate the need 
for the new floor under the metals and min- 
erals industries. Or a gradual strengthen- 
ing of the economy could stretch out the 
new stockpile spending over many years. 
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“BARGAIN” PURCHASES 

Buying to meet long-term goals promises 
to be cheaper than the forced draft pur- 
chasing which has been characteristic of 
much of the stockpiling to date. Up to now, 
the Government has been concentrating on 
building up minimum reserves of key mate- 
rials to safeguard against crippling shortages 
in an emergency. 

The new buying would be done only when 
market prices were low, and Government 
buyers were assured bargain prices, officials 
say. 
Spending for stockpiling has been declin- 
ing steadily since the end of the Korean 
fighting; in fiscal 1953, GSA poured out $919 
million to buy up materials; in fiscal 1954, 
ending June 30, spending is estimated to 
total $770 million. 

For fiscal 1955, the estimate for stockpile 
spending made last January in President 
Eisenhower's budget was $585 million. But 
this figure doesn't take into account the new 
long-term stockpiling goals. How much the 
budget figure may be increased in the next 
fiscal year, ODM isn’t saying. But officials 
are already talking of the possibility of mak- 
ing a special supplemental request to Con- 
gress for funds to meet the higher stockpile 
goals now taking shape. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I had sent for the 
record of the yea and nay vote of the 
Senate in the 82d Congress, 1st session, 
and I should like the Recorp to reveal 
and read that on September 28, 1951, on 
the Revenue Act of 1951, on the amend- 
ment to reduce the depletion allowances 
to 15 percent, the vote was, yeas, 9, nays, 
71. I should like to read, for purposes 
of the Recor, the “yea” vote: Benton, 
Douglas, Green, Humphrey, Kefauver, 
Lehman, Moody, Pastore, and Williams. 

I think the Recorp should be very plain 
in showing who voted for and who voted 
against the amendment. 

Let me read the first few names in the 
list of Senators voting “nay” on that 
question: Aiken, Brewster, Bricker, But- 
ler of Maryland, Butler of Nebraska, 
Cain, Capehart, Carlson—and so on, 
down through the list. 

Mr. President, I mention this matter 
only because I do not wish the Recor to 
give an incorrect picture of where Sena- 
tors stand on this very important issue. 

Mr. MORSE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Illinois 
yield to me; to permit me to make a 
ens lasting not more than 1 min- 
ute 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to point out that 
the Senator from Minnesota has re- 
ferred to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
September 28, 1951, which shows nine 
“yea” votes in favor of an amendment 
regarding the depletion allowance, an 
amendment practically identical with 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Delaware. The Senators voting “yea” 
were Benton, Douglas, Green, Hum- 
phrey, Kefauver, Lehman, Moody, Pas- 
tore, and Williams. Let me state that 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 97, 
part 9, page 12334, the following also ap- 
pears: 

Mr. Morse (when his name was called). 
On this vote I have a pair with the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. McCartny]. 
If he were present and voting, he would 
vote “nay. If I were permitted to vote, 
I would vote “yea.” I withhold my vote. 

I merely wish the Recorp to show that 
the junior Senator from Oregon has al- 
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ways been in favor of the principle of the 
Williams amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. For 
what purpose does the Senator from 
Illinois rise? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, if de- 
bate on the amendment of the Senator 
from Delaware has been concluded, I 
desire to call up my amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, which is at the 
desk, and to ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do the 
Senator from Delaware and the Senator 
from Colorado yield the remainder of 
their time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do, Mr. President. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Illinois will proceed in the 
way he has just stated he will, I shall 
yield the remainder of my time. Other- 
wise, I do not yield the remainder of my 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware and the Senator 
from Colorado having yielded the re- 
mainder of their time, in order to permit 
the Senator from Illinois to submit his 
amendment, that amendment will be 
stated. 

The Curer CLERK. In lieu of the 
numeral “15” proposed to be inserted by 
the amendment proposed by Mr. WIt- 
LiaMs, it is proposed to insert, after the 
numeral “2742”, the following: percent 
rate shall apply to each oil and gas 
property of the taxpayer to the extent 
that the taxable income from such prop- 
erty (determined under paragraph (1)), 
when added to the taxable income of 
each other oil and gas property of the 
taxpayer for which a determination has 
theretofore been made under paragraph 
(1), does not exceed $1 million; the per- 
centage rate applicable to each oil and 
gas property of the taxpayer shall be 21 
percent when the taxable income from 
such property (determined under para- 
graph (1)), when added to the taxable 
income of each other oil and gas prop- 
erty of the taxpayer for which a deter- 
mination has theretofore been made un- 
der paragraph (1), exceeds $1 million 
but does not exceed $5 million; and the 
percentage rate applicable to each oil 
and gas property of the taxpayer shall 
be 15 percent when “the taxable income 
from such property (determined under 
paragraph (1)), when added to the tax- 
able income of each other oil and gas 
property of the taxpayer for which a 
determination has theretofore been made 
under paragraph (1), exceeds $5 mil- 
lion.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is recognized for 
1 hour. Does he wish to state how much 
time he yields to himself? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
yield myself whatever time I may re- 
quire, not to exceed 1 hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois may proceed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, inas- 
much as the credentials of those who did 
and those who did not join in the request 
for the yeas and nays on the question 
of agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Delaware have been ques- 
tioned, let me say for the Rrecorp that at 
the time of the last request by the Sen- 
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ator from Vermont that the yeas and 
nays be ordered, I held up my hand. I 
have seldom ducked fights, in my life; 
and I do not intend to duck this one. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, let me say 
that I think the Senator from Delaware 
has shown characteristic courage in sub- 
mitting his amendment, for it relates to 
one of the hottest tax issues we have. 

Personally, I think there is great abuse 
in the present depletion allowance, as it 
is applied to the big operators; and I be- 
lieve the Senator from Delaware deserves 
the commendation of the people of the 
United States for the courageous way in 
which, again, he has brought this issue 
to the floor of the Senate. 

Likewise I believe the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY] deserved 
great credit in 1951 when, in the face 
of great opposition, he brought the issue 
to the floor of the Senate. 

Let me say that the Senator from 
Delaware was quite correct when he 
pointed out the nature of the tax deduc- 
tions which already are permitted the 
oilindustry. He pointed out, in the first 
place, that all developmental drilling 
and operating costs are deducted from 
the gross income before taxable income 
is reached. Of course that is a proper 
provision. He also pointed out that the 
cost of drilling unsuccessful wells or dry 
holes is permitted to be charged against 
the income from the successful wells: 
and of course that is also absolutely 
proper. 

In the case of the big oil operators, 
who have a large number of drillers 
and have skilled geologists in their em- 
ploy, they have a distribution of risks 
within their enterprises. Yet, in addi- 
tion, they are given this further 2714 
percent depletion allowance; namely, 
they are permitted to charge off 27% 
percent of gross revenue, and up to 50 
percent of net revenue, in addition to 
the two deductions I have already men- 
tioned; and they are permitted to charge 
off this 2744 percent depletion allowance 
so long as the well continues to yield. 

So the 27% percent depletion allow- 
ance which is granted is in many cases 
very much greater than the entire cost 
of the drillings, which as a matter of 
fact has already been written off, 
through the tax deductions. 

So, Mr. President, I think there is no 
question but that the 27 - percent allow- 
ance is weighted very much in favor of 
the big operators; that as a result of this 
provision, the Government is losing hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of revenue; 
and that the 27%-percent depletion al- 
lowance lies behind many of the mil- 
lionaires who have sprung up in the 
State of Texas, and who now are at- 
tempting to dominate the politics of the 
United States and to determine who will 
enter the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. In order to be completely 
fair about the matter, I am sure the 
Senator from Illinois will agree that in- 
asmuch as approximately half the oil 
produced in the United States is pro- 
duced in the State of Texas, it stands to 
reason that a considerable part, if not 
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most, of the oil millionaires are to be 
found in Texas. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is true. I 
merely wished to point out that in this 
period, the oil millionaires are compar- 
able to the railroad millionaires of the 
1870’s and 1880's. Today, the large 
amounts of income come in the oil in- 
dustry, and it is an open secret that this 
group is trying to dominate the thought 
and the politics of the Nation. 

So, Mr. President, it required consid- 
erable courage for the Senator from 
Delaware—and I wish to include in this 
category the Senator from Vermont, in 
1954—to submit this amendment. 

So far as the big operators are con- 
cerned, I am with these Senators, be- 
cause these operators have a distribu- 
tion of risk within their enterprises, and 
they do not need the full 27% percent 
depletion allowance. 

As I have said, the 27½ percent de- 
pletion allowance is largely responsible 
for creating the Texas oil millionaires. 
While I do not wish to make any per- 
sonal attacks upon those men, one of 
whom I know slightly, and others of 
whom I do not know at all, and while I 
daresay that they are in their private 
lives estimable and sincere men, never- 
theless, it is true that in a number of 
cases they have gone into other States 
in an attempt to influence nominations 
and elections. They constitute one of 
the large sources of political financing 
and political propaganda at the present 
time. 

I have a note on my desk from the 
senior Senator from Maine IMrs. 
SMITH] whom we all admire and re- 
spect, authorizing me to say that the 
Texas oilmen went into the Maine pri- 
mary and tried to defeat her. Her vic- 
tory in the Maine primary gave heart 
and courage to nearly all the people of 
the United States. 

I think there is no doubt that so far 
as the big operators are concerned, the 
depletion allowance should be reduced 
for them. I think this is necessary in 
the interest of fairness. It is necessary 
in the interest of raising more revenue 
and reducing the deficit. It is neces- 
sary for the purification of politics. 

On the floor this afternoon, as in 
1951, we heard the claims of the wild- 
catters or small independent operators 
advanced. I think they have a case 
because the wildcatter or the independ- 
ent is, by definition, a man who drills 
only 1, 2, or at the most a few wells. 
In the great lottery of drilling—and 
it is not so much of a lottery as some 
would try to pretend, but let us call it 
a lottery—he does not have the distribu- 
tion of risks that the big operator has. 
Suppose he strikes a series of dry holes 
and has no successful drillings. Then 
he will not be able to charge off the 
cost of the dry holes against the suc- 
cessful holes because there will be no 
successful holes. Therefore, I think it 
is probably true that in the case of the 
wildcatter there must be an additional 
inducement in order to stimulate those 
who believe in taking risks and chances 
a do the drilling and develop the in- 


I must say that in the past the wild- 
catter has been used as the “front” 
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for the big operator, just as the widow 
and the orphan have been used in times 
past to justify excessive rates upon pri- 
vate utility stocks. Whenever it is pro- 
posed to reduce the depletion allowance 
for the big boys, the poor independent 
operator is trotted out, and he is used 
as a modern “widow and orphan” to 
justify the Texas oil millionaires in raid- 
ing the United States Treasury. 

So long as the defenders of the 2714 
percent depletion allowance can use the 
independent wildcatter as the excuse for 
maintaining the 2742 percent depletion 
allowance for everyone, it will be very 
difficult to reduce it. 

Therefore, I have prepared this 
amendment, in an effort to separate the 
issue. It provides that when the taxable 
income of an operator is less than $1 mil- 
lion, he shall continue to enjoy the full 
2742 percent depletion allowance. On 
the next $4 million of taxable income 
the rate is diminished to 21 percent; 
and on all taxable income over $5 mil- 
lion, the rate is reduced to 15 percent, 
which was the amount contemplated in 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] in 1951, 
for which I voted. It is the same per- 
centage as that provided for in the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Vermont and the Senator from Dela- 
ware. In other words, we adopt the 
principle of the graduated income tax— 
27½ percent depletion allowance on 
gross income less than $1 million; 21 
percent on taxable income between $1 
million and $4 million; and 15 percent 
on taxable income of more than $5 mil- 
lion. That would protect the indepen- 
dent and the wildcatter, and would re- 
duce the power of the “hot money” 
from Texas—yes, and partially from 
Oklahoma—from dominating the poli- 
tics and the thought of the United 
States of America. 

So I hope the Senator from Delaware 
will accept my amendment to his amend- 
ment. If not, I hope that it will be 
adopted. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks correspondence 
which I have had with Mr. Ivan Elliott, 
formerly attorney general of the State 
of Illinois, upon this subject, in which I 
make my position clear. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Carm, ILL., April 5, 1954, 
Hon. PauL H. Dovuctas, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Dovctas: I have received 
a number of inquiries concerning your atti- 
tude toward the 2714 percent depletion 
allowance on oll, As you know, development 
and production of oil is an important seg- 
ment of the economy of southern Illinois. 
Most of the operators in this area are inde- 
pendents, and mostly small independents. 

Repeal of the 27% percent depletion 
allowance would be a virtual death blow to 
these independents, It would also be greatly 
detrimental to the economy of the entire 
region. It would curb development and de- 
prive farmers of this area of income from 
royalties, 
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Therefore, I would appreciate information 
on the following points: 

1. Will the depletion question be raised in 
Senate consideration of the general tax bill? 

2. Are there any bills or amendments pend- 
ing affecting the depletion allowance? 

3. If no bills or amendments are pending, 
do you know of any plans to introduce such 
legislation? 

4. Will you please explain your position on 
elimination, reduction, or retention of the 
depletion allowance? 

I would appreciate having a reply as soon 
as possible. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ivan ELLIOTT. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
April 24, 1954. 
Mr. Ivan A. ELLIOTT, 
Attorney at Law, 
Farm Bureau Building, Carmi, II. 

My Dear Ivan: Thank you for your very 
kind letter of April 5 in which you inquire 
as to my stand on the 2744-percent depletion 
allowance for the oil industry. 

It has come to my attention that my po- 
sition in this issue is being misrepresented, 
I will not say maliciously, in material being 
mailed out by certain oil companies. I have 
the originals of their letters. I do not charge 
them with willful misrepresentation; I am 
convinced they are misinformed. 

In order to make my position perfectly 
clear, I am taking the liberty of making 
public your inquiries, as well as this, my 
reply. 

1 

First, I discussed this situation with cer- 
tain oilmen in Illinois in February, and asked 
two things: 

1, That they name or select a committee 
to advise with me and help me on this issue. 

2. That they furnish me with detailed sta- 
tistics on the oil industry, and particularly 
the Illinois industry, and figures on the rela- 
tive size of individual operators in our State. 

To date, April 24, I have had no help from 
any committee, nor have I been advised that 
any has been appointed to help me in this 
matter. 

To date, I have had no detailed informa- 
tion other than your letter of inquiry, and 
four other generalized individual letters. A 
letter giving some totals, but only that has 
been received. 

I have received a number of letters which 
were sent out misadvising persons of my 
stand on this issue, all of which were for- 
warded to me. 

In all fairness and honesty, I cannot help 
but feel that my earnest request for advice 
and help in this matter has not been met. 

How can a United States Senator hope to 
meet perplexing problems such as this if he 
cannot have the assistance and advice of 
those directly concerned? 

But aside from all other considerations, 
I want now to answer your honest, con- 
sidered inquiries: 

1. Will the depletion question be raised 
in the Senate consideration of the general 
tax bill? 

Answer. Yes; beyond question. 

2. Are there any bills or amendments 
pending affecting the depletion allowance? 

Answer. Yes. Senators WrLLIams, of Dela- 
ware, and AIKEN, of Vermont, both fine and 
honest men, have introduced an amendment 
to cut the allowance from 2714 percent to 
15 percent. I am advised they intend to 
fight for it. 

3. If no bills or amendments are pending, 
do you know of any plans to introduce such 
legislation. 

Answer. See question 2. 

4. Will you please explain your position on 
elimination, reduction or retention of the 
depletion allowance? 

Answer, Gladly. I had no plans of any 
kind to introduce any legislation to alter the 
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present depletion allowance. But since Sen- 
ators WILLIAMs and AIKEN have now moved 
to force the issue, I cannot in good conscience 
and responsibility avoid the inevitable show- 
down. I would not do so, if I could. 


The situation, as I see it, is as follows: 

1. In addition to the 2744 percent deple- 
tion allowance, the oil industry is permitted 
by our tax laws to write off as tax free against 
net income: (a) All developmental, drilling 
and operating costs. This is, of course, prop- 
er; (b) the cost of drilling unsuccessful or 
dry holes can be charged off against the in- 
come from successful wells. This also is 
proper. 

2. In addition to these, the oil interests are 
now allowed as free from taxes an additional 
27% percent of gross income up to 50 per- 
cent of net income. This is a tax favor of 
about $500 million a year and means that 
other taxpayers or future generations have 
to bear heavier burdens to make up for the 
tax favors granted to the big oil operators. 

There is little justification for such an 
excessive grant to the big operators, although 
there is a strong case to be made for it in 
connection with the small operators. This 
is because a big company which owns many 
wells can balance its failures against its 
successes and thus achieve a distribution of 
risk within its own enterprise. It will have 
enough successful wells to charge off the 
losses of the dry holes and still make a big 
profit. This is shown by the income state- 
ments of the big companies which show an 
average profit rate of over 14 percent of net 
assets and almost 11 percent on sales. It is 
also well known that there are scores of 
Texas and Oklahoma oil millionaires who 
have struck it rich and do not need such 
protection. r 

In the case of the small operator who drills 
only & few wells, a high percentage allow- 
ance is probably justified. If he has bad 
luck and all or the overwhelming majority 
of his ventures are unsuccessful, and he has 
only a string of dry holes, there are not 
enough successes to make up for the losses. 
He probably should be given a large incentive 
in order to undertake the risks of drilling. 
Our small operators and owners, therefore, 
deserve special treatment as compared to the 
big companies and operators. 

But the big boys can look out for them- 
selves without such a high subsidy at the 
expense of the American taxpayer. Senator 
WriuraMs is not proposing to wipe out their 
depletion allowance—he is only proposing 
to reduce it from 2714 percent to 15 percent. 

3. Most prospecting, or so-called “wildcat- 
ting,” is done by the independents. The 
majors block up leases around, wait for the 
independents to sink the risk capital, do the 
drilling, prove the field, before they move in. 
Illinois oil development is 99 percent by the 
small independents. 

4. There is a pronounced tendency for the 
majors, the big oil companies, to try to pres- 
sure the small independents into serving as 
a “front” for them. From the letters I have 
had sent to me, I suspect this is the case 
now. The big boys are pushing the small 
independents out into the first wave to fight 
the battle for them. I resent that if such 
is the case now. 

mr 


I am unalterably opposed to the small in- 
dependents taking all of the proving-devel- 
opment risks and the majors cashing in after 
the real individual enterprise has shouldered 
the risk and proved the field. 

I don’t believe that Standard, Shell, Gulf, 
H. L. Hunt, or any others of the Texas crew 
should be allowed to hide behind some hon- 
est, independent operator in Illinois. One of 
the most destructive influences in American 
political government today comes from oil 
millionaires who will buy if they can, and 
seek to destroy if they cannot corrupt. 
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Therefore, I will not seek to perpetuate an 
annual tax windfall of 2714 percent of gross 
income to the H. L. Hunts and other multi- 
millionaire oil operators. In fact, this allow- 
ance on the record is nothing more than an 
annual tax subsidy to influences seeking to 
control our free American Government. If 
you doubt this, listen to some of their radio 
propaganda—Facts Forum and Reporters’ 
Roundup under the aegis of Mr. Hunt. 

But I favor and will fight to retain the full 
27½ percent depletion for all independent 
oil operators with an annual gross income of 
$1 million or less. This should exempt 99.44 
percent of all Illinois oil operators and own- 
ers of royalty rights. 

I favor and will fight to retain the full 
royalty rights of all who may have developed 
or undeveloped leases for oil resources. I 
have every wish to see the oil industry flour- 
ish and grow stronger. 

Those with gross earnings of more than 
$1 million a year have enough distribution 
of risks to justify reducing their depletion 
allowance to 15 percent. Perhaps we might 
even bend over backward here and permit 
those with gross incomes of from 81 to $5 
million a year to have a 21-percent allow- 
ance and apply the 15 percent only to those 
with yearly incomes of over $5 million. 

All this would protect every legitimate oil 
interest in Illinois. It will not please the 
big boys down in Texas and Oklahoma who 
are getting away with murder. 

But once the real issue is made clear, 
I do not think the Illinois oil operators will 
allow themselves to be used as “fronts” and 
catspaws by the Texas crowd. It is about 
time we stopped the efforts of this group 
to dominate the politics of Illinois and of the 
Nation. In that fight I ask for the coopera- 
tion of the oilmen, as well as of the other 
voters of Illinois. 

With best personal wishes, 

Faithfully yours, 
PauL H. DOUGLAS. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Illinois is very well versed in the entire 
subject of depletion allowances, not only 
with respect to oil and gas, but with re- 
spect to minerals. As the Senator 
knows, once we establish the high level of 
depletion allowance of 2742 percent, we 
find that producers of other natural re- 
sources which could be depleted wish to 
work their way up the scale to that 
high level. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Sulfur is next with 
23 percent. Then come others. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. We have seen the 
same thing in connection with oyster 
shells, grave 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Also clam shells. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And clam shells. 
The producers of such commodities all 
got into the depletion allowance sched- 
ule. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. The 
same procedure was followed with re- 
spect to sand and gravel, even though 
the prospect of striking a dry hole in 
digging for sand and gravel is rather 
remote. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The point should 
also be made, should it not, that explora- 
tion costs are deductible? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; also develop- 
mental costs, and operating costs. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think the Sena- 
tor’s proposal represents what might be 
called a middle-ground approach. Many 
of us learned in 1951 that a straight, 
across-the-board attempt at reducing 
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the depletion allowance would not meet 
with favorable reception. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We got only 9 votes, 
and only 1 of them from an oil-producing 
State. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think we learned 
from that debate that there was merit to 
the argument of the small independent 
operator, and that he needed some extra 
consideration in the depletion allowance 
schedule. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is because of that 
experience, as I understand, that the 
Senator from Illinois has now offered 
this modification and asked that the pro- 
ponents of the 15 percent figure yield to 
what is a more sensible and reasonable 
proposal, in terms of the variety of oper- 
ators in this field. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to associate 
myself with the Senator from Illinois, 
and assure him that, as in 1951, he stood 
by the junior Senator from Minnesota 
as a valiant political Spartan, with the 
courage of Romans, Athenians, Spar- 
tans, and Phoenicians running through 
his veins. Istand there today at least as 
steadfast, if not as valiant. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I point out also 
that at least 32 counties in my State, or 
about one-third of the total, are oil 
counties? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. As the third member 
of the little group of nine who voted to 
reduce the depletion allowance in 1951, 
and who has been doing it steadily ever 
since, and who is one of the cosponsors 
of the Williams-Aiken amendment, I am 
very glad to associate myself with the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We are finding con- 
verts very readily. I hope we will be 
able to get some converts on the other 
side of the aisle. I really do hope we 
can get some converts on the other side 
of the aisle. Will they please come 
down the center aisle and hit the saw- 
dust trail of repentance? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield for a 
clarifying statement? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Illinois said he is getting some converts. 
I want to see him get converts, but in 
this area I am a bishop, because I have 
been proclaiming the faith. I have 
avowed the faith. I have not disavowed 
the faith. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I hope I may be per- 
mitted to join the church of the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Can the Senator give us 
any estimate as to the amount of reve- 
nue his amendment would gain for the 
Treasury? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; I cannot do so, 
Certainly it would gain a large amount. 

Mr. LONG. Can the Senator give us 
any estimate as to how much it might 
lose to the Treasury? 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. It would certainly 
not lose revenue for the Treasury, be- 
cause operators with taxable incomes of 
from $1 million to $5 million would be 
able to deduct 21 percent instead of 
27 ½ percent, and those with taxable in- 
comes of over $5 million would be able 
to deduct only 15 percent. This is a 
curbstone judgment, but I would say 
that it would save probably at least $100 
million a year for the Treasury, and 
diminish to that extent the political and 
economic power of the oil millionaires of 
Houston and environs. 

Mr. LONG. I believe the Senator ex- 
plained that his amendment was cal- 
culated primarily to affect the Texas oil 
millionaires. Can the Senator tell me 
whether it would affect any oil pro- 
ducers in the State of Illinois? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It would, if any oil 
producers in the State of Illinois have 
incomes of over $5 million. In that case 
it would affect them equally with the 
oil operators of Texas. This is not a 
geographical amendment; it is an in- 
come amendment. 

Mr. LONG. Will the Senator tell us 
whether there is anyone in Illinois who 
is actually receiving more than $5 mil- 
lion in oil revenues? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I believe there are a 
great many corporations in [Illinois 
which are getting more than $5 million. 
There is Standard Oil, Shell, and a num- 
ber of others, such as Gulf, for example. 

Mr. LONG. Is it fair to conclude that 
the Senator’s amendment, in addition to 
affecting the Texas oil millionaires, 
would also curb the Illinois oil million- 
aires? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The purpose of the 
amendment is to prevent oil millionaires 
from avoiding their just share of taxa- 
tion, whether they are in Texas or in 
Illinois, or anywhere else. I do so not 
because I have any grudge against these 
millionaires but because they can dis- 
tribute the risk and do not need as great 
a stimulus. 

I hope very much that the Senator 
from Delaware will accept the amend- 
ment. I ask for the yeas and nays. I 
hope we will be able to get some hands 
raised on the other side of the aisle. I 
do not want to make a snide remark, but 
there are certain hands which are con- 
spicuous by their absence. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Douctias] to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

4 ig DOUGLAS. A division, Mr. Presi- 
ent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, do I 
have any time remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois has some time and 
tan Senator from Colorado has some 

e. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I will 
þe glad to yield some time to the Sena- 
tor from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to 
speak for about 3 minutes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield 3 minutes to 
the Senator from Delaware, 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I rec- 
ognize that the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois is a step toward low- 
ering the special tax advantage of this 
group, however, it does not fully do the 
job. Ido not wish to accept his amend- 
ment. I offered my amendment because 
I believe the question is whether or not 
the depletion allowance has gone too 
far under our existing tax rates, and 
whether this particular industry is or is 
not paying its proportionate part of the 
tax. 

I certainly did not intend to make my 
amendment as any penalty against 
growth or success. I respect the right 
of any man in this country to make 
money. However, I do feel that in this 
particular field, whether it be in one 
State or in another State, 2742 percent 
depletion allowance is out of line, and 
therefore my amendment would make an 
across-the-board correction. 

I have no further statement to make 
on the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Illinois, but I did want the REC- 
orp to show that I do believe the correc- 
tion of this inequity in our tax laws 
should be made. This additional $300 
million we will recover here will provide 
a lot of needed tax relief elsewhere. 

Certainly there can be no justifica- 
tion of the rule which allows this in- 
dustry to recover its original cost over 
and over again from tax-exempt earn- 
ings. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I may say that my 
amendment is not designed to punish 
millionaires as such, but to recognize the 
fact that the large operator having many 
drillings, has a distribution of risk within 
those drillings. It is inconceivable that, 
having many drillings, that all the drill- 
ing should turn out to be dry holes, just 
as it was inconceivable that all the ven- 
tures of Antonio, in the Merchant of 
Venice, should fail and be shipwrecked or 
lost. They did not turn out to be. 

Therefore, my point is that the large 
operator, having a distribution of risk 
within his drillings, does not need the 
full 2742-percent allowance, but that the 
small operator, with 2 or 3 or 4 drillings, 
which may all turn out to be dry holes, 
should be given preferential treatment in 
order to induce him to drill. 

The incidental effect, of course, would 
be to diminish the amount of the income 
of the big operators and to make them 
pay their fair share of the taxes. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Votel 
Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ili- 
nois [Mr. Doucras] to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. WILLIAUS I. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Colorado 
yield me some time? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I shall be glad to 
yield some time to the Senator from 
Texas. I yield him 5 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to express in the strongest 
possible terms my opposition to any pro- 
posal to whittle down the incentive for 
the production of oil. 

It is not necessary for me to labor the 
point that we are living in perilous times, 
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Every day the newspaper headlines make 
that fact unmistakably clear. 

They are times when we must be con- 
stantly prepared to defend ourselves by 
whatever means may become necessary. 

Oil is vital, absolutely indispensable, 
to our preparedness program. 

We must have oil when we need it. 
That means we must look for oil before 
we need it. We must have oceans of oil 
available for use in our peacetime pur- 
suits, instantly available in case of war. 

Throughout the Nation our geolo- 
gists and our oilmen must engage in a 
never-ending search for new sources of 
supply. 

This is a costly process. The great 
majority of explorations end in failure. 
Every failure is an expensive one. Some 
wells cost as much as half a million dol- 
lars to drill—even more in the tidelands 
areas now undergoing development. 

The function of percentage depletion 
is to equalize the hazards to some ex- 
tent—to keep people searching for oil. 
The need for the 2744 percentage deple- 
tion allowance has been recognized by 
every responsible man who has ever 
been connected with the oil industry or 
made a thorough study of its operations, 

There is a rather widespread miscon- 
ception that oil is a get-rich-quick and 
get-rich-big kind of business. 

The truth is that, even with percent- 
age depletion, the rate of return on in- 
vestment in petroleum operations is 
less than that for business as a whole. 
This is true even though, from a busi- 
ness standpoint, oil is a hazardous 
investment. 

Competent studies show that generally 
speaking, earnings on petroleum opera- 
tions are 1 to 2 percent under earn- 
ings on net worth for similar corpora- 
tion engaged in manufacturing and 
trade. Any reduction in the depletion 
allowance inevitably would add to the 
business hazards of an already hazard- 
ous industry. 

Naturally, I am interested as a Texan 
in the economic health of this important 
Texas industry. 

But, Mr. President, I am even more in- 
terested as an American in keeping 
America strong. Oil is a vital factor in 
our national strength. 

Exploration for oil is tied in closely 
with our national security. Only 
through exploration can we find more 
oil. Only if we continue to find more oil 
can we build and maintain the defense 
machine that we must have in readiness 
to guard our freedom—our survival as 
a Nation. 

In addition to encouraging continued 
exploration, percentage depletion also 
has a very direct effect on production of 
petroleum from stripper wells. 

Nearly 40 percent of the United States 
oil wells produce less than 6 barrels of 
oila day. These are known as stripper 
wells. They are in a very real sense the 
backlog of our national oil supply, for 
every well some day will become a strip- 
per. 

These stripper wells could not operate 
without percentage depletion. They 
would be forced out of business, for their 
small margin of profit would simply fade 
into nothingness. 
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Mr. President, we can predict with cer- 
tainty that very definite ill effects would 
result from tampering with percentage 
depletion. 

The flow of oil from existing wells 
would be reduced. 

Risks of exploration would become so 
great as to be prohibitive. 

Reduction of the depletion allowance 
would bite into an industry that fur- 
nishes the lifeblood of 20th-century 
living. 

Above all else, it would strike a blow 
at the very heart of our Nation’s defense. 

Mr. President, these are dangers we 
need not bring upon ourselves. I hope 
the Senate will reject the substitute 
amendment offered, and then will over- 
whelmingly reject the Williams amend- 
ment. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I 
agreed to yield a couple of minutes to 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
NEELY]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from West Virginia is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovetas] has presented certain Repub- 
lican Members of this body, who are sup- 
porting the Williams amendment, a 
seductive temptation to desert their 
leader, and his parliamentary proposal 
and march under the Douglas banner to 
battle for an amendment which is also 
designed to impair the depletion provi- 
sion of the law. 

I urge the Republicans to remain con- 
stant and screw their courage to the 
sticking point and then set it there as 
the prophet Samuel set the stone which 
he called Ebenezer between Mizpeh 
and Shen—and thus continue with the 
Williams amendment instead of 
crippling it by accepting the substitute 
offered by the Senator from Illinois. 
Say to him, as the Saviour said to Satan 
who tempted him Get thee behind Me, 
Satan.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yield? 

Mr. NEELY. If I have the time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the proposal ac- 
tuated by the fear that the amendment 
of the Senator from Illinois might be 
agreed to, whereas the amendment of the 
Senator from Delaware might not be 
agreed to? 

Mr. NEELY. No, I am simply trying 
to keep the Senator from Illinois from 
committing suicide on the 2d of Novem- 
ber. I am trying to help reelect him to 
the Senate, but Lam having a “heck” of 
a time doing it. (Laughter.] 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois to the 
amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I again 
ask for the yeas and nays. Every man 
has a right to commit suicide. 
[Laughter. ] 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois to the 
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amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware. [Putting the question.] The 
“noes” seem to have it—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
for a division. 

On a division the amendment of Mr. 
Dovctas to the amendment of Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question recurs on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
send forward an amendment to the 
pending bill and ask that it be printed 
and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
will lie on the table. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
offer an amendment to the pending bill 
aaa ask that it be printed and lie on the 

e. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment to the pending bill and ask 
that it be printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, 
and will lie on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the House had 
agreed to the report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of 
the House to the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 72) to authorize the Secretary of 
Commerce to sell certain vessels to citi- 
zens of the Republic of the Philippines; 
to provide for the rehabilitation of the 
interisland commerce of the Philippines, 
and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a joint resolution (H. 
J. Res. 552) making temporary appro- 
priations for the fiscal year 1955, and 
for other purposes, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 552) 
making temporary appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1955, and for other pur- 
poses, was read twice by its title and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 


SALE OF CERTAIN VESSELS TO CITI- 
ZENS OF THE PHILIPPINES—CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the House 
to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 72) to 
authorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
sell certain vessels to citizens of the 
Republic of the Philippines; to provide 
for the rehabilitation of the interisland 
commerce of the Philippines, and for 
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other purposes. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the immediate consideration of 
the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of today.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, this is 
a conference report on a bill which the 
Senate passed, which transferred to the 
Republic of the Philippines 8 ships, 
which I believe had been chartered by 
the Philippines for the past 8 years. In 
the bill as it left the Senate the sale of 
the ships was authorized to citizens of 
the Republic of the Philippines. The 
House struck out the sales provision and 
authorized the continued chartering of 
the ships on the same basis which had 
been in effect for the past 8 years. How- 
ever, in conference, after it was pointed 
out by Members of the House that cer- 
tain discriminations had been imposed by 
the Government of the Republic of the 
Philippines upon some of our shipping 
and other economic interests, it was 
agreed that if those discriminations were 
removed, the sale of the ships as previ- 
ously provided by the Senate might be 
made. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate recede from its position and agree to 
the conference report. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield to the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Was the re- 
port agreed to by all the Senate con- 
ferees. 

Mr. POTTER. It was agreed to by all 
the Senate conferees. I just called the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son], who is the ranking Democratic 
member, and he said the report was per- 
fectly agreeable to him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The report was agreed to. 


Mr. Presi- 


CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN NAVAL 
VESSELS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 8571) to au- 
thorize the construction of certain naval 
vessels, and for other purposes, and re- 
questing a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendments, 
agree to the request of the House for a 
conference, and that the Chair appoint 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. SALTON- 
STALL, Mr. BRIDGES, and Mr. RUSSELL con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 
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RETIREMENT OF GEN. CLIFTON 
CATES, USMC 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, Gen. 
Clifton B. Cates, a distinguished son of 
Tennessee, retired from active duty 
today after 37 years with the United 
States Marine Corps. 

I know that I express the views of his 
fellow citizens at home when I say we 
are proud of him, proud of the record 
he has made, and grateful for the long, 
faithful service he has rendered. 

General Cates was born in Tiptonville, 
Lake County, not far from the Missis- 
sippi River, in 1893. 

After obtaining a law degree from the 
University of Tennessee, he reported for 
duty with the Marine Corps. That was 
only a few weeks after our entry into 
World War I. During that war, he par- 
ticipated in five major military opera- 
tions. 

Mr. President, I am told that General 
Cates is one of the few officers in any 
branch of the Armed Forces who have 
commanded a platoon, a company, a 
battalion, a regiment, and a division 
under fire. 

He rose through the ranks to become 
the 19th Commandant of the Marine 
Corps in 1948, serving in that capacity 
until 1952. His most recent duty has 
been as Commandant of the Marine 
Corps Schools at Quantico. 

His assignments have ranged from 
duty at sea with the fleet to duty at 
the White House. All have been per- 
formed with rare fidelity and great 
diligence. 

During World War II, General Cates 
commanded the ist Marine Regiment in 
the Guadalcanal-Tulagi landings and 
the capture and defense of Guadalcanal. 
He fought as commander of the 4th 
Marine Division in the Marianas cam- 
paign, on Tinian, and in the operations 
against Iwo Jima. 

At Guadalcanal, he won the Legion of 
Merit with Combat V. He won the 
Distinguished Service Medal at Tinian 
and a Gold Star in lieu of a second Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal at Iwo Jima. 

These are only a few of the many 
decorations bestowed upon Clifton Cates 
over the years. And there is not a 
“courtesy” decoration among them. He 
has won them all honestly, by his leader- 
ship and his dauntless courage. 

I believe that courage is well illus- 
trated by an incident that took place 
during the Aisne-Marne offensive in 
France in 1918. 

On July 19 of that year, the following 
message was received by Maj. Thomas 
Holcomb, then a battalion commander 
of the 6th Marines: 

I am in an old abandoned French trench 
bordering on road leading out of your CP 
and 350 yards from an old mill. I have only 
2 men left out of my company and 20 
out of other companies. We need support, 
but it is almost suicide to try to get it 
here, as we are swept by machinegun fire 


and a constant artillery barrage is upon 
us. I have no one on my left and only 


a few on my right. I will hold. 


The message was signed, “Cates, 2d 
Lt., 96th Co.” 

Clifton Cates did hold, and his de- 
termination was in the best tradition 
of American military service. 
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We are sorry to see his honored name 
go off the active-duty rolls, but we would 
be rash indeed to expect him to go into 
a rocking-chair kind of retirement. 

For a great many years, we expect to 
draw inspiration and strength from 
these characteristic words of General 
Cates: “I will hold.” 


ORDER FOR RECESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, it is 
planned to recess the Senate shortly. 
The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], 
however, has asked for an opportunity 
to make a brief statement on an entirely 
different subject. 

I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate completes its labors this eve- 
ning it stand in recess until 11 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Oregon. 


COPYRIGHT CONVENTION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a few brief remarks in reply to 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER], who made a statement yester- 
day in connection with the copyright 
convention. It will be recalled that the 
Senator from Iowa gained permission to 
make his brief remarks by interrupting 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. KERR], 
who had the floor at the time. I an- 
nounced that as soon as I could do so I 
would take the floor in my own time and 
answer the Senator from Iowa. 

Unfortunately, because of the time 
limitation under which we were working 
yesterday, it was impossible to make my 
reply yesterday. The majority leader 
has granted me permission to make this 
brief statement at this time. I wish to 
restate my position on the copyright con- 
vention that we sought to have returned 
from the White House yesterday. It 
will be recalled that our motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the convention 
had been approved was defeated by a 
motion to lay on the table. 

I call the attention of the Senate to a 
bad precedent established yesterday, 
which I think is one of the most unfor- 
tunate precedents to have been set dur- 
ing the 9 years I have been in the 
Senate. I have talked to some members 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
and they are unable to recall a similar 
precedent. I have tried to check the 
precedents in regard to this issue and I 
am satisfied that rarely if ever has the 
Senate acted favorably upon a proposed 
treaty that by its terms sought to pre- 
vent the Senate from attaching a reser- 
vation to it. It clearly violates the 
spirit of the separation-of-powers doc- 

e. 


I have stood on the floor of the Senate 
and have defended the rights of Pres- 
idents, of both parties, to be protected 
under the doctrine of separation of pow- 
ers. I took the position under the ad- 
ministrations of both Roosevelt and 
Truman that the separation-of-powers 
doctrine should be protected so far as 
legislative encroachment upon the Exec- 
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utive is concerned. I took the position 
this year that the separation-of-powers 
doctrine should be protected, so far as 
President Dwight Eisenhower was con- 
cerned, in connection with the memo- 
randum opinion he had his Attorney 
General hand down in his behalf with 
regard to the position taken by the 
President in the midst of the McCarthy- 
Army hearings. The President was ab- 
solutely right, just as Roosevelt and 
Truman were right in the specific in- 
stances in which the separation-of- 
powers doctrine was raised during their 
administrations. 

But, Mr. President, that doctrine works 
both ways. The separation-of-powers 
doctrine does not exist under our con- 
stitutional system merely to protect the 
President from legislative encroach- 
ment upon the power of the Executive. 
It exists also to protect the legislature 
from encroachment by the Executive 
upon the legislative power. 

I wish to say that, in my judgment, 
the Senate was asleep in regard to 
protecting its constitutional rights when 
the copyright convention was before it. 
I use the word “asleep” figuratively in 
this argument. Let Senators look at 
article 20 of the copyright convention: 

Reservations to this convention shall not 
be permitted. 


When the President of the United 
States sent that convention to the 
Senate, he violated the spirit and the 
intent of the separation-of-powers doc- 
trine. I think the Senate should make 
it clear to this Executive and to any other 
Executive that we do not look with 
favor upon the sending to the United 
States Senate of a treaty containing an 
article which says that reservations to 
the treaty shall not be permitted. Such 
a declaration on the part of the Executive 
is a clear violation of the principle of 
the separation of powers. We have the 
constitutional duty and obligation to in- 
sist upon reservations to any treaty if 
we think public policy requires them. 

I would say to Dwight Eisenhower that 
he should recognize that the doctrine of 
separation of powers works both ways. 
Not only is it binding upon the Senate of 
the United States in such an instance 
as when he raised it in connection with 
the McCarthy-Army hearings, but it is 
binding upon Dwight Eisenhower in con- 
nection with his sending to the Senate a 
treaty with an article in it which seeks 
to prevent the Senate from adopting 
reservations to the treaty. 

In my judgment, the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations has something 
to answer for when it brings to the floor 
of the Senate a treaty containing such 
an invasion of the separation-of-powers 
doctrine. The Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations never should have al- 
lowed the copyright convention to get 
out of committee until the President of 
the United States had first agreed to the 
elimination of article 20 from the con- 
vention, 

I hope, Mr. President, that this is the 
last time we shall have a President of the 
United States sending to the Senate a 
treaty by which he seeks to tie the hands 
of the Senate under the treaty-ratifying 
clause of the Constitution, by taking the 
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position that no reservations to the 
treaty or convention shall be permitted. 

I am simply at a loss to understand 
how the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions let that kind of attempted re- 
striction on the constitutional power of 
the Senate of the United States slip by 
them. 

Not only do I object to the convention 
on that ground, but I repeat my objec- 
tions to it on the grounds I raised yes- 
terday in reply to the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. HicKENLOoPER] when he said, in 
the course of his argument: 

In the first place, in connection with the 
argument that the convention may result in 
the displacement of American labor, an 
analysis in the hearings and in the report 
shows that the great likelihood is that the 
convention will not decrease, but will, in- 
deed, increase the employment possibilities 
for American labor in the book-manufactur- 
ing and printing business, 


I reply to the Senator from Iowa by 
reasserting what I said before. The 
convention obviously, by its terms, dis- 
criminates against American publishers 
and American labor. I said: 

Under our present law, we require that 
certain formalities be complied with to ob- 
tain copyright in this country. These in- 
clude the payment of a fee, registration of 
the copyright, and deposit of the work with 
the Library of Congress. These conditions 
are presently identical for American and 
foreign authors and publishers. Under the 
proposed convention, American citizens, and 
alien residents in this country, would con- 
tinue to be subject to these requirements, 
while foreign nations would acquire full 
copyright protection in this country by 
merely printing in their work the letter “C” 
surrounded by a circle, the name of the copy- 
right owner, and the first year of publication, 
Foreigners would thereby be allowed copy- 
right under less onerous conditions than our 
own nationals. 


Mr. President, when that discrimina- 
tion is given in favor of foreign writers 
and foreign publications, it is discrimi- 
nation against the publication of books 
and other copyright material in this 
country. 

What I went on to point out, is a com- 
plete answer to the Senator from Iowa, 
who states a generality, and does not 
answer the specific argument which 
shows discrimination against us. I said: 

Under our present law, copyright pro- 
tection expires at the end of 5 years unless 
the work is, during that period, manufac- 
tured in the United States. The foreign 
author or publisher may, during that 5-year 
period, import into this country 1,500 copies 
in order to test our market and determine 
whether publication in this country is 
feasible. 


But that is the only privilege which 
is given him under the situation which 
existed prior to the adoption of the con- 
vention. He could bring in 1,500 copies; 
and then, if he decided it was a good 
market for his work, he had to publish 
it in the United States. How can anyone 
say that the elimination of that require- 
ment does not discriminate against 
workers in the book industry in the 
United States? Of course, it does, be- 
cause that protection is removed from 
the convention. Note further: 


The reason for the manufacturing clause 
is evident. The wages and working condi- 
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tions in the printing industry abroad are far 
below American standards. A copyright 
grants a monopoly of our domestic market, 
and if foreign authors and publishers can be 
assured this monopoly, it is to be anticipated 
that they will also seek to preserve for them- 
selves the profits to be derived from the 
manufacture of the works. 


They are not going to send their 
works into the United States to be pub- 
lished; they are going to have them pub- 
lished elsewhere in the world, where it 
can be done at a much cheaper rate 
under the privileges granted by this new 
copyright convention: 

The proposed convention would repeal the 
manufacturing clause as to foreign authors 
and publishers, but not as to Americans, 


Do not forget that American authors 
cannot take advantage of the cheaper 
publication rates abroad. They will still 
have to publish through American pub- 
lishing houses. But foreign authors 
under this convention are not so re- 
stricted. 

This is my answer to the Senator from 
Iowa, and he does not meet it by simply 
making the assertion that there is no 
discrimination against American work- 
ers or American publishers. 

I am fully aware of the fact that the 
record of the hearings shows that Amer- 
ican authors and American publishers 
favored the convention. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senate does not ratify treaties 
and copyright policies merely to satisfy 
and please authors and publishers. We 
adopt them, whatever the provisions of 
any convention may be, because we be- 
lieve them to be in the national interest. 

Since when, Mr. President, does the 
representation of any particular group 
automatically decree that we should 
adopt a convention that such a group 
wants, if, in fact, we believe, or if we 
have cause to believe, it is not in the 
public interest to do so? 

If we go into the facts of the situation 
thoroughly, as I pointed out in my 
speech yesterday, these discriminatory 
factors do not make this new copyright 
convention in the public interest. 

Then the Senator from Iowa had this 
to say about the Russian situation: 

So far as the Russian situation is con- 
cerned, that question was raised on the 
floor a moment ago. The Russians can do 
virtually everything today that they could 
do under this convention. The convention 
adds little, if anything, to what the Soviets 
can do right now under existing American 
copyright law. The Russians could always 
have achieved protection here by copyrighting 
their works in any of the countries—such 
as Italy or France—with which we have long 
had bilateral copyright arrangements. Even 
under our own statutes English-language 
translations of works by Russian leaders can 
be, and have been, registered for copyright 
here by a Communist publishing house in 
the United States. The attention of the 
Senate is directed to pages 16-17 of the com- 
mittee’s report, which fully examines the 
argument. So, the convention does not, in 
fact, to any substantial degree, enlarge the 
opportunity of the Communist countries to 
profit. 


I respectfully point out that, in my 
judgment, the Senator from Iowa was 
also wrong in that assertion. Let us 
take a look at the situation in regard to 
the advantages which Red Russia and 
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Red China get under this convention, 
Russia, China, and other countries have 
announced they will not adhere to the 
convention. The Senate ratified the 
convention in the face of the notice of 
Red China and Russia that they are not 
going to be a party to it. Further, let 
it be noted as I pointed out yesterday 
that at the present time, and for the 
foreseeable future, there is no way in 
which an American author or publisher 
can obtain copyright protection in those 
countries. 

The Communists are able to take ad- 
vantage of this new copyright conven- 
tion by capitalizing on its advantage to 
them but American authors have no 
similar advantage afforded to them in 
Russia or China, as I argued yesterday: 

In other words, the Senate has sent to the 
White House, in my judgment, a convention 
which discriminates against America and in 
favor of world communism. We talk in the 
Senate about our being so anxious to do what 
we can to stem the tide of communism 
throughout the world, yet we ratify a copy- 
right convention which plays into the hands 
of Red authors to the detriment of Ameri- 
can authors. Will anyone tell me that that 
is a fair copyright convention? 

* * . * . 

The convention should be returned to the 
Senate by the White House, and it should 
be rejected on the ground that we desire to 
protect American publishers and American 
authors from the advantage that the con- 
vention would give to Communist authors. 

The proposed convention would not 
change this. But it would grant Russian, 
Chinese, and other satellite authors copy- 
right protection in this country. Through 
the device of simultaneous publication, a 
Russian author, by placing some copies of 
his work on sale in Paris, or elsewhere, would 
have full copyright protection in this coun- 
try; that is, a protected monopoly of our 
domestic market. 

Thus, the proponents of this convention, 
who attack the device of simultaneous pub- 
lication as somehow immoral when done by 
our citizens, propose to extend the right to 
citizens of Communist countries. Under 
the existing provisions of the Bern Conven- 
tion, we would at least have the right to 
refuse to recognize copyright so obtained. 
But the Universal Convention contains no 
such reservation. By adhering to it, we ex- 
tend copyright protection irrevocably to 
Communist authors, while obtaining no re- 
ciprocal protection for our nationals what- 
ever. 


The Communists did not have such 
advantages prior to the adoption of the 
convention. When the Senator from 
Iowa states that they were able to do 
prior to the convention what they will be 
able to do under the convention, he is 
wrong. Under the conditions which 
preceded the adoption of the convention, 
we had the power to prevent Russian 
publishing in this country, and we could 
have exercised the power to prevent it. 
We also had the power to prevent Rus- 
sian materials from being distributed in 
this country if printed elsewhere. The 
Senator from Iowa referred to the com- 
mittee’s report on this matter but in 
doing so he rebutted himself. I call 
attention to what his long committee re- 
port states in regard to the very argu- 
ment I made concerning the advantages 
the convention gives Red Russia, which 
argument applies also to Red China, 
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The committee report sets forth the ar- 
gument I made yesterday: 

It has also been asserted that the conven- 
tion will afford an opportunity to the Soviet 
Union and other Iron Curtain countries to 
secure copyright protection for works of their 
citizens, in the United States, whereas Ameri- 
can works will not receive reciprocal pro- 
tection in those countries. As a result, it is 
contended, American dollars will find their 
way into the U. S. S. R. and its satellites from 
the use of Russian works here. Soviet citi- 
zens, moreover, will have the right to forbid 
or control the use of their works in the 
United States, without corresponding bene- 
fits for Americans in the Soviet areas. 


How does the committee seek to an- 
swer that argument? This is the ra- 
tionale the committee used to try to 
explain away unfair discrimination 
against the United States, and in favor 
of Red Russia and China. The commit- 
tee report reads: 

Viewed realistically, Soviet policy would 
seem to be more concerned with encouraging 
widespread dissemination of the published 
works of its subjects than with achieving 
restrictions upon that use. In any event, 
the question of dollar gain realized from 
sales or infringement actions appears to fall 
within the province of currency control 
measures, not copyright protection. 


In my judgment, that is a serious fal- 
lacy. When we are dealing with a copy- 
right issue, we have the duty, in my 
opinion, to insist upon the adoption of 
a treaty which will prevent Russia from 
following the very course of action 
which the committee states in the first 
paragraph on this issue Russia can fol- 
low to its advantage over American au- 
thors. The answer is not currency con- 
trol as the committee suggests but rather 
copyright control. The committee re- 
port then states: 

It may be conceded that, if a national of 
an Iron Curtain country were to publish his 
work first in a member country of the Uni- 
versal Copyright Convention with appro- 
priate copyright notice, the United States 
as well as the other parties would be obli- 
gated to give it protection under article I. 
paragraph 1, of the convention, 


And that is my argument. Of course, 
the committee has to concede it, because 
that is exactly the escape hole that the 
Red Chinese and the Russians will use 
and can use under the convention. The 
Committee on Foreign Relations ought 
to have insisted on blocking the hole in- 
stead of trying to explain it away with 
rationalizations that Russia is more in- 
terested in disseminating propaganda 
than in getting dollars. 

The committee report continues: 

This is precisely the state of affairs which 
has existed for so many years under the 
Bern convention, and which enabled our 
own citizens to secure protection through 
the “side door.” 


There was not a country under the 
Bern convention which did not have 
the reserved right to stop that practice 
by Americans, any time they wanted to 
stop it, by the passing of a domestic law. 
To the extent that America exercised 
the side door right under the Bern con- 
vention, it was at the sufferance of the 
country whose side door was being used. 

Under this convention we give away 
our right to pass a domestic law that 
will prevent the Russians from using 
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a so-called side door approach. I pleaded 
against that yesterday. That is why a 
good many of my colleagues who voted 
with me yesterday came to me after- 
ward and said it was perfectly clear 
that what we were giving away was our 
right to close America’s side door by 
passing a domestic law which would 
prevent the Russians from doing the 
very thing which the committee, in its 
report, admitted it was against. The re- 
port stated that we had been doing so for 
many years past under the Bern agree- 
ment. What relevancy does that have to 
the policy of the convention which was 
ratified last Friday? None at all. It is 
a perfectly irrelevant argument, because 
the difference between the situation 
which existed under the Bern agree- 
ment and the situation which will exist 
under the copyright convention is that 
under the Bern agreement any one of 
the foreign countries could have stopped 
us from using the so-called side door 
any time they wanted to, by passing a 
domestic law with a prohibition against 
it. In this convention we not only 
welcome the so-called side door in Amer- 
ica, but we “treaty” away our power to 
close it to the Russians and the Red 
Chinese. One has only to read the com- 
mittee’s own report to see that the re- 
port rebuts the argument of the Sena- 
tor from Iowa made on the floor of the 
Senate yesterday. 

The report continues: 

On the other hand, the nationals of Iron 
Curtain countries have always enjoyed pro- 
tection in the United States under the com- 
mon law for their unpublished works, even 
though no corresponding rights were enjoyed 
by American nationals in those areas. 


We have always had the power to stop 
it. We have always had the power to 
pass a domestic law to prevent it, thereby 
modifying the common law. Under the 
treaty, we give away that right. We 
should have had a reservation added to 
the treaty permitting the Congress of 
the United States to retain its power to 
pass domestic law which would have pre- 
vented the Russians from using the side 
door, as they can do under this conven- 
tion. 

Then the committee states in the 
report: 

Yet this devious technique need not be 
followed for Communist literature to be pro- 
tected in this country. Our statutes pro- 
vide a more direct procedure, For example, 
books issued by the official publishing house 
of the Communist Party in the United 
States, such as English language transla- 
tion of works by Russian party leaders, have 
been registered for copyright here. 


As though that were an argument 
justifying a copyright convention that 
discriminates against our country, and 
in favor of Russia and Red China. 

The answer to that argument in the 
committee report is, Let us get busy 
and pass some legislation that will pre- 
vent the Communist Party in the United 
States from issuing the works that the 
committee says that party can now issue, 
anyway.” 

Mr. President, I wish to say that in 
my judgment that argument in the re- 
port is one of the weakest arguments 
in a committee report in support of a 
recommendation by a committee that I 
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have ever read since I have been in the 
Senate of the United States. It is made 
in an attempt to justify what I consider 
to be a wrong in the copyright conven- 
tion, by pointing out that another wrong 
is now being practiced, namely, that the 
Communist Party in the United States 
now has the power to disseminate Com- 
munist literature, by way of English 
translations. 

Well, Mr. President, let us stop it. Let 
us not double a wrong, by opening a side 
door for the Russians and Red China, 
under this copyright convention, and 
then, by means of the treaty, denying to 
ourselves the power to pass domestic law 
that will prevent it. 

Mr. President, I have made these com- 
ments today because in speaking today 
on the floor of the Senate, I am willing 
to suggest that we are going to live to 
regret two things about this copyright 
convention: We are going to live to re- 
great article XX and the precedent it 
established. Let me say that I hope that 
at least my remarks will serve as a 
warning to this administration or any 
other administration that if it has the 
audacity to send in the future to the 
Senate a treaty that is a clear violation 
of the spirit and intent of the separa- 
tion of powers doctrine it will be headed 
for trouble. 

Second, I think we shall live to regret 
the ratification of this treaty, because 
in my judgment it will prove to be a 
discrimination against the best interests 
of the United States, in relation to the 
spread of Communist propaganda with- 
in our borders. 


REVISION OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
LAWS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I submit 
an amendment intended to be proposed 
by me to the bill (H. R. 8300) to revise 
the internal revenue laws of the United 
States. I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment, together with a state- 
ment by me, be printed in the RECORD. 
I wish to have the amendment printed 
and lie on the table, so I can call it up 
before the debate on the bill is over, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, and printed, 
and will lie on the table; and, without 
objection, the amendment and state- 
ment will be printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment submitted by Mr. 
Morse is as follows: 

On page 20 of the committee amendments, 
strike out lines 8 through 21 and insert: 

“(d) Wage continuation plans; Gross in- 
come does not include amounts referred to 
in subsection (a) if such amounts constitute 
wages or payments in Heu of wages for a 
period during which the employee is absent 
from work on account of personal injuries 
or sickness; but this subsection shall not 
apply to the extent that such amounts ex- 
ceed a weekly rate of $100. If such amounts 
are not paid on the basis of a weekly pay 
period, the Secretary or his delegate shall by 
regulations prescribe the method of deter- 
rate at which such 


The statement by Mr. Morse is as 
follows: 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR MorsE 


The purpose of this amendment is to re- 
move a restriction in section 105 of the 
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proposed code in respect to benefits received 
from health and accident programs which 
are not included in gross income of employ- 
ees. 
Under present law amounts received as 
accident or health benefits under employer 
pension plans are exempt if paid under a 
contract of imsurance and are taxable if 
paid under noninsured plans. 

H. R. 8300 as reported by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance would extend the same 
treatment to sickness and accident benefits 
financed by employers whether paid under 
insured or noninsured plans. In addition, 
a Committee amendment provides that 
amounts paid by an employee association 
are eligible for exemption. 

A limitation of $100 per week has been 
placed on amounts excluded from gross in- 
come when received as compensation for 
loss of wages under a so-called disability 
plan. In my judgment this is a wise limita- 
tion, because it is my understanding that 
in the past corporation executives and other 
high-salaried employees have been able to 
draw the amounts of their regular salaries 
as tax-exempt “disability” benefits from 
special plans while on extended vacations 
taken on “doctor’s orders.” 

Certainly the intent of the law should be 
to allow an exemption only in the case of 
disability payments made to a worker while 
he is off work on account of a real illness 
or injury. In very few cases would disability 
benefit payments under legitimate plans 
exceed $100 per week. 

However, the Committee has recom- 
mended that the exclusion from gross in- 
come apply only to payments which are 
attributable to a period beginning 7 days 
after the beginning of the injury or sickness. 
In other words, the first week’s disability 
payment—if a payment is received during 
the first week of an illness or injury—would 
not be exempt. The purpose of my amend- 
ment is to remove this 7-day limitation. 

I am, of course, aware that most accident 
and health benefit plans include a so-called 
waiting period which the ill or injured per- 
son must go through before receiving disabil- 
ity benefits. The waiting periods under yari- 
ous plans may vary from 3 days to 2 weeks. 
The alleged purpose of these waiting period 
requirements in the plans is to limit pay- 
ment of benefits to cases where the time off 
work indicates that there is an actual ill- 
ness or injury rather than a temporary in- 
disposition. The merit of such a require- 
ment is a matter of some controversy among 
labor and employer groups. 

Without commenting upon the merits of 
waiting periods in accident and health bene- 
fit plans, I want to say that I do not think 
it is the function of the Congress in passing 
an internal revenue law to attempt to legis- 
late on the matter of how long a person must 
be off work to receive disability benefit pay- 
ments. That is the function of the employ- 
ers or insurers who set up the health and 
accident plans. 

If the 7-day provision is allowed to remain 
in H. R. 8300, there is the very real pos- 
sibility that the Congress is thereby discour- 
aging plans which have no waiting period 
requirements or waiting periods of less than 
7 days, and favoring plans which include 
required waiting periods of 7 days or more. 
I do not think this was the intent of the 
committee in including this provision in 
H. R. 8300. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by me to the bill (H. R. 8300) to 
revise the internal revenue laws of the 
United States. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendments be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received, and 
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printed, and will lie on the table; and, 
without objection, will be printed in the 


The “amendments submitted by Mr. 
Morse are as follows: 


On pages 40 and 41 of the bill, in section 
167, strike out subsections (b) and (c). 
On page 41 of the bill, in section 167— 

(1) In the heading to subsection (d), 
strike out (d)“ and insert (b).“ 

(2) Strike out subsection (e). 

(3) In the heading to subsection (f), 
strike out “(f)” and insert “(c).” 

(4) In the heading to subsection (g), 
strike out “(g)” and insert “(d).” 

(5) In the heading to subsection (h), 
strike out “(h)” and insert “(e).” 

On pages 30 and 31 of the committee 
amendments, strike out amendments num- 
bered (48), (49), (50), and (51). 


EXTENSION OF COVERAGE UNDER 
OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSUR- 
ANCE PROGRAM—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I submit 
amendments intended to be proposed by 
me to the bill (H. R. 9366) to amend 
the Social Security Act and the Internal 
Revenue Code so as to extend coverage 
under the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance program, increase the benefits pay- 
able thereunder, preserve the insurance 
rights of disabled individuals, and in- 
crease the amount of earnings permitted 
without loss of benefits, and for other 
purposes. I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendments, together with a 
statement by me, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received, will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, 
and will be printed; and, without objec- 
tion, the amendments and statement 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The amendments submitted by Mr. 
Morse are as follows: 

On page 7, line 13, strike out “or.” 

On page 7, strike out all on line 15 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “began, 
or (iii) any part of whose remuneration for 
such service is deemed under section 1426 
(1) (8) of the Internal Revenue Code to 
constitute remuneration for employment for 
the purposes of this subsection.” 

On page 8, line 7, strike out “or.” 

On page 8, strike out all on line 9 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “such 
period began, or (ili) any part of whose 
remuneration for such service is deemed 
under section 1426 (1) (8) of the Internal 
Revenue Code to constitute remuneration 


‘for employment for the purposes of this 


subsection.” 

On page 104, line 15, strike out or.“ 

On page 104, line 17, strike out “began;” 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“began, or (iii) any part of whose remunera- 
tion for such service is deemed under sec- 
tion 1426 (1) (8) to constitute remuneration 


tor employment for the purposes of this sub- 


section.” 
On page 105, line 8, strike out “or.” d 
On page 105, line 10, strike out “began;” 


-and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


“began, or (iii) any part of whose remunera- 
tion for such service is deemed under sec- 


tion 1426 (1) (8) to constitute remuneration 
for employment for the purposes of this 
-subsection.” 


On page 111, line 3, insert “(1)” after 


() ” 
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On page 111, between lines 10 and 11; 
insert the following: 

“(2) Section 1426 (1) is further amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“*(8) Individuals who failed to sign list: 
Notwithstanding the foregoing provisions of 
this subsection, in any case in which— 

„A) an individual has been employed 
by an organization which has filed a certi- 
ficate under this subsection waiving its 
exemption from income tax under section 
101 (6); 

„B) the service performed by such indi- 
vidual during the time he was so employed 
would have constituted employment (as de- 
fined in sec. 210 of the Social Security 
Act and sec. 1426 (b)) if such individ- 
ual’s signature had appeared on the list of 
signatures of employees who concurred in 
the filing of such certificate; 

“*(C) the taxes imposed by sections 1400 
and 1410 have been paid with respect to any 
part of the remuneration paid to such indi- 
vidual by such organization for such service; 
and 

% D) no refund of such taxes has been 
obtained, 
the amount of such remuneration with re- 
spect to which such taxes have been paid 
shall, upon the request of such individual 
(filed in such form and manner, and with 
such official, as may be prescribed by regu- 
lations made under this subchapter) be 
deemed to constitute remuneration for em- 
ployment as defined in section 210 of the 
Social Security Act and section 1426 (b).’” 


The statement by Senator Morse is as 
follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MORSE 


This amendment is submitted for the pur- 
pose of correcting a situation existing under 
the present law which has caused great 
hardship to a number of our elder citizens. 

Prior to the Social Security Act Amend- 
ments of 1950, services rendered for a non- 
profit organization were not in covered em- 
ployment. Under the provisions of the 1950 
amendments nonprofit organizations were 
given an opportunity to qualify their em- 
ployees for social-security coverage under the 
amended act. Section 210 (a) of the act 
reads in part, as follows: 

“The term ‘employment’ means any serv- 
ice performed * * * by an employee for the 
person employing him * * * except that, in 
the case of services performed after 1950 
such term shall not include— 

. . = > . 

“(9) * * * (B) Service performed in the 
employ of a religious, charitable, educational, 
or other organization exempt from income 
tax under section 101 (6) of the Internal 
Revenue Code, but this subparagraph shall 
not apply to service performed during the 
period for which a certificate, filed pursuant 
to section 1426 (1) of the Internal Revenue 
Code, is in effect if such service is performed 
by an employee (i) whose signature appears 
on the list filed by such organization after 
the calendar quarter in which the certificate 
was filed.” 

Pursuant to the above section, and with 
the intention of qualifying its employees for 
social-security coverage, the Emanuel Hos- 
pital of Portland, Oreg., a nonprofit organi- 
zation, circulated a list to be signed by its 
employees in 1950. 

At that time there were among the em- 
ployees at Emanuel Hospital, a Mrs. Hildur 
Peterson and a Hilda Peterson. When the 
hospital staff circulated the list of concur- 
ring employees required by section 210 (a) 
above, Hilda Peterson signed the list. A con- 
fusion of names resulted in the list not be- 
ing submitted to Hildur Peterson for signa- 
ture. Assuming, however, that Hildur 
Peterson had signed the list, deductions for 
old-age insurance were thereafter made from 
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Mrs. Peterson's wages, and Mrs. Peterson in 
turn assumed that she was receiving social- 
security coverage. 

Mrs. Peterson, who had been employed at 
Emmanuel Hospital since 1945, terminated 
her employment in October 1952. In Decem- 
ber of that year she applied for her social 
security benefits. She was then informed 
that no wage credits would be given her for 
employment at the hospital because of her 
failure to sign the list, and that she would 
receive minimum benefits under the Social 
Security Act based on employment outside 
of the hospital from 1937 to 1945. 

Mrs. Peterson is now 72 years of age. She 
has been a widow for many years. She has 
supported and reared a fine family, but she 
Was unable to set aside savings for her old 
age. Her son is now an overseas missionary, 
and she is being taken care of by her daugh- 
ter, a person of very limited financial re- 
sources. 

I am informed that there are probably 200 
or more persons who have been denied so- 
cial-security benefits in cases similar to that 
of Mrs. Peterson. The Treasury Department 
has advised me that representatives of that 
Department and the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare have been aware of 
many hardship cases and have discussed the 
problem at various times. Apparently no 
affirmative action has been taken to correct 
it. 

The Treasury Department recently in- 
formed me of the case of an aged employee of 
an exempt organization who was confined in 
a hospital at the time the organization was 
circulating its list. When she returned to 
her employment she was informed that the 
signatures of the necessary two-thirds con- 
curring employees had been obtained. She 
assumed that her signature was not required 
to qualify her individually for social-security 
coverage. Although in poor health, she con- 
tinued to work for the organization for 
some time in the expectation that she could 
build up enough wage credits to entitle her 
to benefits on retirement. When she ter- 
minated her employment and applied for 
benefits she was informed that she was not 
entitled to wage credits for her employment 
at the exempt organization because she had 
not signed the required list. 

I am advised by the Treasury Department 
that hardship cases resulting from errors in 
respect to signing of concurring lists fall 
into three general categories: 

(a) Where an individual receiving old-age 
benefits while employed by a 101 (6) organi- 
zetion signs the list of concurring employees 
and as a result loses benefit status for any 
month beginning on or after the effective 
date of the waiver in which he receives wages 
in excess of $75 from the organization. 

(b) Where an individual employed at the 
time the waiver is filed fails to sign the list 
through oversight or misunderstanding. 
While still employed but after the period 
for amending the list has expired, the em- 
ployee becomes aware of the consequences of 
failure to sign. Coverage is denied, insofar 
as his services for the organization are con- 
cerned, unless he is discharged and there- 
after reemployed by the organization, in 
which case his services upon and after reem- 
ployment would be covered. 

(c) Where an individual employed at the 
time the waiver is filed does not sign the 
list in the mistaken impression that signa- 
ture is not prerequisite to coverage after a 
two-thirds concurring vote of employees has 
been obtained. This employee does not dis- 
cover his error until such time as he applies 
for and is denied benefits. (This is the case 
o* Mrs. Peterson and the other person given 
above as examples.) 

The purpose of my amendment is to give 
to the agency concerned the authority which 
it claims it lacks to authorize additions to 
or deletions from concurring lists in cases 
of excusable error, 
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The Treasury Department has advised me 
that H. R. 9366, which is now being consid- 
ered by the Senate Committee on Finance, 
includes provisions for relief for persons in 
the first and second of the categories above, 
but that persons in the third category would 
not be relieved by H. R. 9366. 

It is my sincere hope that the Committee 
on Finance will see fit to adopt the amend- 
ment which I have submitted before it re- 
ports H. R. 9366 to the Senate, and that the 
Senate will take favorable action on the 
amendment during this session. 

Most of the persons who would be helped 
by passage of this amendment are in great 
need of financial assistance, and I feel that 
it is urgent that they receive as soon as 
possible the social security benefits to which 
I am sure all of the members of the Senate 
will agree they are entitled. 


RESOLUTION OF NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF RETIRED CIVIL 
EMPLOYEES 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor a resolution I have received 
from the National Association of Retired 
Civil Employees, Eugene Chapter, No. 79, 
of Eugene, Oreg. The resolution is 
signed by C. C. Henderson, president; 
and Linus W. Lindley, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY EUGENE CHAPTER, No. 
79, OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RE- 
TIRED CIVIL EMPLOYEES IN A MEETING AT 
EUGENE, OREG., ON JUNE 16, 1954 


Whereas the act of July 16, 1952 (Public 
Law 555, 82d Cong.), granted increases in 
annuities of retirees on a temporary basis 
expiring June 30, 1955; and 

Whereas H. R. 8894 has been introduced in 
this Congress and provides among other fea- 
tures that the annuity increases be placed 
on a permanent basis and that the increases 
be paid from the civil-service retirement 
fund; and 

Whereas the provision in H. R. 8894 that 
the increases be paid from the civil-service 
retirement fund will effect a very substan- 
tial saving from the taxpayers of this coun- 
try because of the item of $29,600,000 for 
temporary annuity increases in the inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill, which item 
has already been approved by the House 
and Senate, will not have to be withdrawn 
from the United States Treasury for that 
purpose if H. R. 8894 or a similar bill is 
passed during this session of Congress; and 

Whereas under Public Law 555, 82d Con- 
gress, eligibility for the increases in annui- 
ties is now limited to those retiring on or 
before April 1, 1952, and the maximum 
limited to $324 or 25 percent of the annuity, 
whichever was the lesser: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the United States Senators 
and the Representatives in Congress from 
our State of Oregon be requested to use their 
infiuence to urge the Committee on the Post 
Office and Civil Service of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to promptly report H. R. 8894 
which (a) seeks to make the temporary in- 
creases permanent; (b) removes certain re- 
strictions on participation; (c) extends the 
date of eligibility to those retired April 1, 
1953, and before; (d) increases the maximum 
amount of increase to $396 or 3344 percent, 
whichever is the lesser, and (e) provides that 
a separate annuity purchased in addition 
to the regular annuity shall be considered 
separately in computing the increases. 

Resolved further, That copies of this reso- 
lution be conveyed to members of the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Civil Service 
of the House of Representatives imploring 
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their very prompt consideration of H. R. 
8894 to the end that action thereon be com- 
pleted at this session so that civil-service 
retirees may receive the fair increase they 
are justly entitled to and so that a saving of 
$29,600,000 may be effected for the tax- 
payers. 

Resolved further, That copies of this reso- 
lution be sent to the President of the United 
States, Hon. Dwight D. Eisenhower; the 
President of the United States Senate, Hon. 
Richard M. Nixon; and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, Hon. Joseph W. 
Martin, Jr., imploring them to urge that 
prompt action be taken on H. R. 8894, in 
order that a saving of $29,600,000 for the 
taxpayers may be effected during this ses- 
sion of Congress and that the civil-serv- 
ice retirees may receive a just increase to 
off-set the deflated value of their annuity 
dollars and that their special attention be 
directed to the fact that the increase will be 
entirely paid from the civil-service retire- 
ment fund which has a credit balance ap- 
proaching $6 billion and was built up by 
substantial monthly deductions from the 
salaries of civil-service employees. 

C. C. HENDERSON, 
President. 

Linus W. LINDLEY, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


RESOLUTIONS OF LEWIS-CLARK 
WILDLIFE CLUB 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp resolutions of the Lewis- 
Clark Wildlife Club, of Lewiston, Idaho. 
The resolutions are signed by Morton R. 
Brigham, president; and Jack O’Connor, 
secretary. The resolutions deal with 
the position this club takes concerning 
the wholesale destruction of fish, deer, 
elk, and highways that would occur as 
a result of construction of the proposed 
Bruce’s Eddy and Penny Cliffs Dams, on 
the Clearwater River. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Be it resolved, that the Lewis-Clark Wild- 
life Club request the Congress of the United 
States to discard all findings and reports of 
Col. F. S. Tandy of the Walla Walla office of 
the Army engineers relative to the proposed 
Bruce's Eddy and Penny Cliffs Dams on the 
Clearwater River because of his calloused 
indifference to wholesale destruction of fish, 
deer, elk, and highways; because of his de- 
liberate withholding of public information 
prior to the November 20, 1953, Orofino hear- 
ing; and because of his obvious bias, per- 
sistent lobbying for the dams, and repeated 
public statements without factual basis rela- 
tive to the effects of these projects on fish 
and wildlife. 

LEwWIs-CLARK WILDLIFE CLUB, 
By MORTON R. BRIGHAM, President. 
Jack O'CONNOR, Secretary. 

Date passed, June 7, 1954. 

Be it resolved, That the Lewis-Clark Wild- 
life Club express vigorous opposition to au- 
thorization of the proposed Bruce's Eddy and 
Penny Cliffs dams in the Clearwater drainage 
as outlined in H. R. 8981 introduced May 4, 
1954 by Representative ANGELL of Oregon, be- 
cause of the wholesale destruction these 
dams would cause to fish, deer, elk, fur bearers 
and highways; because of the fact that ade- 
quate surveys have not been carried out rela- 
tive to the effect of these dams on wildlife; 
and because of the many alternate sites for 
dams that exist in this area. 

LEWIS-CLARĘK WILDLIFE CLUB, 
By Morton R. BRIGHAM, President. 
Jack OLIVER, Secretary. 
Date passed, June 7, 1954, 
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RESOLUTION AND LETTER FROM 
NORTHWEST PUBLIC POWER AS- 
SOCIATION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter addressed to the Hon. 
CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, chairman of the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, and signed by Gus Nor- 
wood, executive secretary of the North- 
west Public Power Association. 

The letter includes a resolution in op- 
position to passage of House bill 8202, 
which relates to the proposed exemption 
from Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion regulation of certain supergenerat- 
ing corporations wholly owned by elec- 
tric-utility companies. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NORTHWEST PUBLIC POWER 
ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Vancouver, Wash., June 1, 1954. 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 

Chairman, House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, House 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN WOLVERTON: In a letter 
to you dated April 26, 1954, this association 
tentatively voiced its disapproval of H. R. 
8202. On further study, the board of 
trustees of the Northwest Public Power 
Association at its May 19, 1954, meeting in 
Seattle formally took a position opposing 
this bill as indicated in the following reso- 
lution: 

“H. R. 8202 

“Whereas a bill, H. R. 8202, has been in- 
troduced in the Congress for the purpose of 
changing the definition of electric utilities 
in the Public Utility Holding Company Act 
of 1935 so as to exempt from Securities and 
Exchange Commission regulation such super 
generating corporations as the Ohio Valley 
Power Co., Electric Energy, Inc., and Pacific 
Northwest Power Co., which are wholly 
owned by electric-utility companies; and 

“Whereas the enactment of H. R. 8202 may 
become a gateway for exempting a consider- 
able percentage of generating investment of 
private utilities by artificially encouraging 
the formation of such separate generating 
corporations for the purpose of dodging 
regulation; and 

“Whereas to permit such exemption may 
encourage a return to certain holding com- 
pany practices and financial manipulations 
of 25 years ago: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Northwest Public 
Power Association, in order that the public 
interest may be best protected, urges that 
H. R. 8202 not be passed by the Congress.” 

Respectfully yours, 
Gus Norwoop, 
Executive Secretary. 


LETTER FROM NORTHWEST PUB- 
LIC POWER ASSOCIATION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter addressed to the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], the 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
also signed by Gus Norwood, executive 


secretary of the Northwest Public Power 
Association. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Vancouver, Wash., June 1, 1954. 
Senator JOHN W. BRICKER, 

Chairman, Senate Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Bricker: The Northwest 
Public Power Association representing elec- 
tric systems serving some 1,700,000 people 
desires to testify in opposition to S. 3434, a 
bill to amend section 10 (f) of the Federal 
Power Act. We recommend that this bill not 
be passed, or in the alternative, that sub- 
sections (b) and (f) of the new proposed 
section 31 of the Federal Power Act be deleted 
in the proposed amendment. 

For over three decades private electric 
corporations have been granted 50-year leases 
on tremendously valuable Federal water- 
power sites under FPC license with the un- 
derstanding that under section 10 (f) any 
downstream Federal dam, present or future, 
will not be required to pay rent, toll, or 
tribute to the builder of any upstream 
storage reservoir. This provision has been 
sound in law and fair in equity because the 
sovereign people of the United States own 
the waterpowers of the great rivers. Free 
storage benefits to downstream Federal dams 
is part of the bargain, part of the quid pro 
quo, for the FPC license. It is part of the 
inherent characteristic of the site which has 
not been licensed away. 

An FPC license does not confer owner- 
ship. It grants merely a lease, which in 
itself is most valuable, even though the title 
to the waterpower resource remains in the 
name of the public. The Federal Govern- 
ment continues to own every site for which 
a license has been granted, and under the 
law it may recover those sites upon payment 
for the net investment in improvements 
made thereon in the form of power dams. 

It is inconceivable that the people of the 
United States, as the owners of Bonneville 
Dam, should pay tribute to an upstream pri- 
vate utility merely because that utility was 
granted use of a valuable upstream water- 
power privilege which also belongs to the 
people. This would be like paying rent on 
your own property. 

Respectfully yours, 
Gus Norwoop, 
Executive Secretary. 


RESOLUTION OF RIVERVIEW FARM- 
ERS’ UNION 113, OF SCIO, OREG. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a resolution from the River- 
view Farmers’ Union 113, of Scio, Oreg., 
signed by Walter Johnson, president. 
The resolution supports the continuation 
of rigid price supports. I wish to say 
that I am very happy to endorse the res- 
olution and to join in the representations 
set forth therein. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION IN FAVOR OF RIGID PRICE SUPPORTS 

Whereas there is now before both the 
House of Representatives and the Senate, a 
bill providing that the present 90 percent 
of parity price support shall be continued in 
effect; and 

Whereas our Nation should consider the 
abundance of food and fibre as blessings 
coming from the favor of God, together with 
the indust-y of our farmers; and 

Whereas net farm income has been declin- 


ing for the majority of farm crops while ex- 
penses to produce them continues high; and 
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Whereas the present laws subsidize many 
of our industries in amourts even greater 
than those granted to agriculture, for the 
purpose of assuring adequate supplies and a 
sound continuing economy: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Congress favorably review 
the blessings of our abundance in the light 
of distribution and not scarcity of produc- 
tion; and determine the facts as to whether 
or not, the family farmer can sell to a free 
market controlled by practically monopolis- 
tic distributors of their products; be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to each of Oregon's Congressmen and 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

RIVERVIEW FARMERS UNION No, 113, 
WALTER JOHNSON, President. 
Scio, OREG., June 5, 1954. 


RESOLUTION OF COOS COUNTY 
FARM BUREAU 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a resolution from the Coos 
County Farm Bureau, signed by Miss 
Mildred Borgard, secretary, of Coquille, 
Oreg., and dealing with the Coquille 
River flood-control project. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


RESOLUTION ON COQUILLE RIVER FLoop- 
CONTROL PROJECT 
Whereas on January 18, 1949, the Senate 
Committee on Public Works adopted a reso- 
lution calling for a review of the 1941 Co- 
quille River flood-control project to deter- 
mine if any modification of the existing proj- 
ect is desirable; and í 
Whereas during recent years flood damage 
is becoming more serious to farmland, roads, 
homes, and other property and in some cases 
is a menace to public safety; and 
Whereas it appears certain that other 
benefits including irrigation, sanitation, 
recreation, additional water for industrial 
use in our cities and additional electrical 
power along with flood control will justify 
watershed development: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Coos County Farm Bureau, 
That T. H. Lipscomb, colonel, Corps of Engi- 
neers, district engineer, Portland, Oreg., dis- 
trict, be requested to arrange for the author- 
ized review of the Coquille River project as 
soon as possible; be it further 
Resolved, That we request our representa- 
tives in the Congress to arrange for funds 
necessary to complete the review report. 
Adopted April 13, 1954. 
Coos County Farm BUREAU, 
By MILDRED Borcarp, Secretary. 
COQUILLE, OREG. 


RESOLUTION OF MULTNOMAH 
CHAPTER OF OREGON ASSOCI- 
ATED COUNCIL OF THE BLIND 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor a resolution from the Mult- 
nomah chapter of the Oregon Associated 
Council of the Blind, signed by John J. 
Zimpelman, president, and Jeanne 
Moore-Schauer, secretary. The resolu- 
tion is in the form of a letter addressed 
to me, and deals with the problems of 
the blind. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

OREGON ASSOCIATED CoUNCIL 
OF THE BLIND, 
Portland, Oreg., June 17, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE L. MORSE, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: The following resolution was 
unanimously approved by the Multnomah 
Chapter of the Oregon Associated Council of 
the Blind at their regular meeting of June 
15, 1954: 

“Whereas we consider that more adequate 
employment be provided for the legally 
blind; and 

“Whereas to date, the privilege of the 
blind to operate vending stands and cafe- 
terias in Federal buildings has not been ade- 
quately available where such space is pro- 
vided; and 

“Whereas it is a proven fact that the 
legally blind are capable of the operation 
of such vending stands and cafeterias: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Multnomah Chapter 
of the Oregon Associated Council of the 
Blind petition its Oregon congressional dele- 
gation to introduce adequate legislation to 
reserve all vending stand and cafeteria areas 
in Federal buildings to the legally blind 
only; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the Oregon congressional delega- 
tion, the House and Senate Committees on 
Social Legislation, Dr. Harold Erickson, 
chairman for the Commission of the Blind 
in the State of Oregon, and to the Portland 
daily papers.” 

Respectfuly submitted. 

JOHN J. ZIMPELMAN, 
President, Multnomah Chapter. 
By JEANNE Moore-ScHAveEr, 

Secretary. 


RESOLUTION OF PORTLAND MAIL- 
ERS’ UNION No. 13 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a resolution contained in a 
letter addressed to me by the Portland 
Mailers’ Union No. 13, of Portland, Oreg., 
signed by W. H. Fox, secretary-treas- 
urer, and dealing with certain legislative 
problems in connection with tax matters, 
as raised by that union. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PORTLAND MAILERS’ UNION, No. 13, 
Portland, Oreg., June 16, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Morse: The following resolution 
was adopted by our union and was to be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
Senators, and Representatives of Oregon: 

“Whereas the International Typographical 
Union has practiced benevolence and fra- 
ternalism for over 100 years; and 

“Whereas the International Typographical 
Union has paid over $100 million in pensions 
to its sick and superannuated members; and 

“Whereas the International Typographical 
Union pioneered in creating pensions for 
members unable to work because of age or 


disability; and 

“Whereas over 9,000 retired printers and 
mailers depend upon ITU pension payments 
for the necessities and little comforts of life; 
and 

“Whereas in 1934, and for 20 years there- 
after, the Department of Internal Revenue 
considered ITU pensions charitable and 
therefore not taxable; and 
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“Whereas the administration now in office 
favors tax concessions amounting to billions 
of dollars for the wealthy holders of cor- 
porate stocks; and 

“Whereas this year the Department of 
Internal Revenue has officially ruled pen- 
sioners must include ITU pension pay- 
ments received as taxable income when com- 
puting their income taxes for 1954; and 

“Whereas neither the national budget nor 
the scales of justice can be balanced by 
taking pennies from pensioners and giving 
millions to millionaires: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That Portland Mailers Union, 
No. 13, at this regular union meeting, go on 
record as protesting as discriminatory, un- 
charitable, and unfair the ruling made by 
the Internal Revenue Department which 
places taxes on union pensions.” 

Adopted unanimously by Portland Mailers 
Union, No. 13, at their regular meeting May 
16, 1954. 

Sincerely, 
W. H. Fox, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


RECESS 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, under the 
order previously entered, I now move 
that the Senate stand in recess until to- 
morrow, at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
8 o'clock and 16 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess, the recess being, under 
the order previously entered, until to- 
morrow, Thursday, July 1, 1954, at 11 
o’clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30, 1954 


The House met at 10 o'clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Most merciful and gracious God, wilt 
Thou now kindle within our souls a spirit 
that is more akin to Thy spirit, the spirit 
of wisdom and understanding, of sym- 
pathy and service. 

We humbly confess that we are not 
wise enough to solve our many difficult 
problems and to interpret rightly the 
meaning of the hard and baffling experi- 
ences which we are continually encoun- 
tering. 

Show us how we may lay hold of the 
great eternal resources of spiritual in- 
sight and power as we seek to achieve the 
blessings of freedom and peace for our- 
selves and all mankind. 

Grant that daily we may grow in faith 
and fidelity and be strengthened with 
courage to labor and with patience to 
wait for the time when the souls of men 
and nations shall be filled with the spirit 
of love and good will. 

In the name of our blessed Lord we 
pray. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 
A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Ast, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 


ment a bill of the House of the following 
title: 


H. R. 9505. An act to continue the effec- 
tiveness of the act of December 2, 1942, as 
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amended, and the act of July 28, 1945, as 
amended, relating to war-risk hazard and de- 
tention benefits until July 1, 1955. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H. R. 303. An act to transfer the mainte- 
nance and operation of hospital and health 
facilities for Indians to the Public Health 
Service, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to Senate 
amendment No. 1 to the bill (H. R. 9474) 
entitled “An act to extend the authority 
of the President to enter into trade 
agreements under section 350 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended.” 


LEGISLATIVE - JUDICIARY APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1955 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I call up the 
conference report on the bill (H. R. 
9203) making appropriations for the 
legislative branch and the judiciary 
branch for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1955, and for other purposes, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 1997) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9203) making appropriations for the legisla- 
tive branch and the judiciary branch for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 48 and 61. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 12, 13, 16, 18, 19, 
20, 21, 28, 29, 30, 33, 34, 35, 37, 38, 39, 41, 49, 
50, 51, 53, 57, 58, 59, and 64 and agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 52: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 52, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$4,717,636”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 54: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 54, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$875,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 55: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 55, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$1,332,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 56: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 56, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 260, 000“; and the Senate agree 
to the same, 
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Amendment numbered 60: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 60, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$12,850,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 62: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 62, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 


In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 


ment insert “$1,443,550"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in 
disagreement amendments numbered 9, 11, 
14, 15, 17, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 31, 32, 36, 40, 
42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, and 63. = 


J. VAUGHAN Gary, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Kart MUNDT, 

STYLES BRIDGES, 

LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 

Burner R. MAYBANK, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 9203) making appro- 
priations for the legislative branch and the 
judiciary branch for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1955, and for other purposes, sub- 
mit the following statement in explanation 
of the effect of the action agreed upon and 
recommended in the accompanying confer- 
ence report as to each of such amendments, 
namely: 


TITLE I—LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 
Senate 


Amendments Nos. 1-47: Authorize funds 
for various Senate and joint activities, as 
proposed by the Senate, except Amendment 
No. 22 on which the House managers will 
propose to appropriate $120,775. 

Amendment No. 48: Strikes out Senate 
language which proposed extension of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act to certain non- 
Federal employees. 

Amendment No. 49: Appropriates $20,000 
for the Joint Committee on Reduction of 
Nonessential Federal Expenditures, as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos.. 50 and 51: Appropriate 
$799,900 for subway and office building ex- 
penses, as proposed by the Senate. 

Library of Congress 

Amendment No. 52: Appropriates $4,717,- 
636 for salaries and expenses instead of $4,- 
500,000 as proposed by the House and $4,- 
935,272 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 53: Appropriates $1,100,- 
000 for salaries and expenses of the Copy- 
right Office as proposed by the Senate in- 
stead of $1,000,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 54: Appropriates $875,000 
for the Legislative Reference Service instead 
of $850,000 as proposed by the House and 
$916,079 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 55: Appropriates $1,332,- 
000 for distribution of catalog cards instead 
of $1,250,000 as proposed by the House and 
$1,414,037 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 56: Appropriates $260,000 
for general increase of the Library of Con- 
gress instead of $250,000 as proposed by the 
House and $270,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

TITLE II—THE JUDICIARY 


Amendment No. 57: Appropriates $210,160 
for salaries and expenses, Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals, as proposed by the Sen- 
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Amendment No. 58: Appropriates $495,630 
for salaries and expenses, Customs Court, as 
proposed by the Senate, instead of $500,000 
as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 59: Appropriates $5,472,- 
500 for salaries of judges, Courts of Appeals, 
District Courts, and other Judicial Services, 
as proposed by the Senate instead of $5,650,- 
000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 60: Appropriates $12,850,- 
000 for salaries of supporting personnel, in- 
stead of $12,750,000 as proposed by the House 
and $12,923,690 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 61: Appropriates $1,800,- 
000 for travel and miscellaneous expenses, 
as proposed by the House, instead of $1,963,- 
705 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 62: Appropriates $1,443,- 
550 for expenses of referees instead of $1,400,- 
000 as proposed by the House and $1,487,100 
as proposed by the Senate. 

TITLE I1I—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Amendment No. 63: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 64: Changes section num- 
ber in the bill, as proposed by the Senate. 

Franx T. Bow, 


MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 

J. VAUGHAN GARY, 

CLARENCE CANNON, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the first amendment in disagree- 
ment, 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to consider en bloc those 
amendments on which the House man- 
agers will move to recede and concur, 
as follows: Nos. 9, 11, 14, 15, 17, 23, 24, 
25, 26, 27, 31, 32, 36, 40, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 
47, and 63. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the amendments, as 
follows: 

Amendment No. 9, page 2, line 17, insert: 

“OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT 

“For clerical assistance to the Vice Presi- 
dent, at rates of compensation to be fixed 
by him in multiples of $5 per month, 
$55,410.” 

Amendment No. 11, page 2, line 23, insert: 

“OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 

“For office of the Secretary, $444,020: Pro- 
vided, That the basic compensation of the 
Assistant Parliamentarian shall be increased 
from $5,940 to $7,000, so long as the position 
is held by the present incumbent.” 

Amendment No. 14, page 3, line 8, insert: 

“For clerical assistance to the conference 
of the majority, at rates of compensation 
to be fixed by the chairman of said com- 
mittee, $33,310.” 

Amendment No. 15, page 3, line 11, insert: 

“For clerical assistance to the conference 
of the minority, at rates of compensation 
to be fixed by the chairman of said com- 
mittee, $33,310.” 

Amendment No. 17, page 3, line 18, insert: 
“OFFICE OF SERGEANT AT ARMS AND DOORKEEPER 

“For office of Sergeant at Arms and Door- 
keeper, $1,276,875, including 7 additional 
pages at the basic annual rate of compensa- 
tion of $1,800 each, as authorized by Public 
Law 357, 83d Congress; 1 foreman of skilled 
laborers at $2,100 basic and 4 skilled laborers 
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at $1,920 basic each in lieu of 5 skilled la- 
borers at $1,920 basic each; assistant post- 
master at $4,560 basic in Meu of assistant 
postmaster at $4,140 basic; superintendent, 
service department, at $4,380 basic in lieu of 
foreman in folding room at $3,600 basic; as- 
sistant superintendent, service department, 
at $2,460 basic in lieu of clerk in folding 
room at $2,460 basic; clerk in service depart- 
ment at $1,980 basic in lieu of clerk in fold- 
ing room at $1,980 basic; chief machine op- 
erator at $2,460 basic in lieu of chief folder 
at $2,460 basic; and 13 machine operators at 
$1,720 basic each in lieu of 13 folders at 
$1,740 basic each: Provided, That hereafter 
the Senate folding room shall be known as 
the Senate service department.” 

Amendment No. 23, page 5, line 6, insert: 

“Joint Committee on Atomic Energy: For 
salaries and expenses of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, including the objects 
specified in Public Law 20, 80th Congress, 
$188,060, and including compensation for 
stenographic asistance at such rates and in 
accordance with such regulations as may be 
prescribed by the Committee on Rules and 
Administration notwithstahding the provi- 
sions of Public Law 585, 79th Congress.” 

Amendment No. 24, page 5, line 14, insert: 

“Joint Committee on Printing: For salaries 
for the Joint Committee on Printing at rates 
to to be fixed by the committee, $39,585; for 
expenses of compiling, preparing, and index- 
ing the Congressional Directory, $1,600; for 
compiling, preparing, and indexing material 
for the biographical directory, $1,900, said 
sum, or any part thereof, in the discretion 
of the chairman or vice chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Printing, may be paid 
as additional compensation to any employee 
of the United States; and for travel and 
subsistence expenses at rates provided by law 
for Senate committees, $4,500; in all, 
$47,585.” 

Amendment No. 25, page 5, line 25, insert: 

“Vice President’s automobile: For pur- 
chase, exchange, driving, maintenance, and 
operation of an automobile for the Vice 
President, $5,835.” 

Amendment No. 26, page 6, line 3, insert: 

“Automobile for the President pro tem- 
pore: For purchase, exchange, driving, main- 
tenance, and operation of an automobile for 
the President pro tempore of the Senate, 
$5,835." 

Amendment No. 27, page 6, line 6, insert: 

“Automobiles for majority and minority 
leaders: For purchase, exchange, driving, 
maintenance, and operation of two automo- 
biles, one for the majority leader of the Sen- 
ate, and one for the minority leader of the 
Senate, $11,670.” 

Amendment No. 31, page 6, line 19, insert: 
“Inquiries and investigations: For expenses 
of inquiries and investigations ordered by the 
Senate or conducted pursuant to section 134 
(a) of Public Law 601, 79th Congress, in- 
cluding compensation for stenographic as- 
sistance of committees at such rates and in 
accordance with such regulations as may be 
prescribed by the Committee on Rules and 
Administration notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of section 134 (a) of Public Law 601, 
79th Congress; and including $400,000 for 
the Committee on Appropriations, to be 
available also for the purposes mentioned in 
Senate Resolution No. 193, agreed to October 
14, 1943, and Public Law 20, 80th Congress, 
$1,224,120: Provided, That no part of this 
appropriation shall be expended for per diem 
and subsistence expenses (as defined in the 
Travel Expense Act of 1949) at rates in ex- 
cess of $9 per day except that higher rates 
may be established by the Committee on 
Rules and Administration in the case of 
travel beyond the limits of the continental 
United States.” 

Amendment No. 32, page 7, line 12, insert: 

“Folding documents: For the employment 
of personnel for folding speeches and pam- 
phlets at a gross rate of not exceeding $1.50 
per hour per person, $27,000.” 
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Amendment No. 36, page 7, line 24, insert: 

“Motor vehicles: For maintaining, ex- 

changing, and equipping motor vehicles for 

the mails and for official use of 

the offices of the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms, $9,560.” 

Amendment No. 40, page 8, line 9, insert: 

“Airmail and special-delivery stamps: 
For airmail and special-delivery stamps for 
Senators and the President of the Senate, 
as authorized by law, $19,400, and the max- 
imum allowance per capita of $132.07 is in- 
creased to $200 for the fiscal year 1955 and 
thereafter.” 

Amendment No. 42, page 8, line 17, insert: 

“Communications: For an amount of com- 
munications which may be expended inter- 
changeably for payment, in accordance with 
such limitations and restrictions as may be 
prescribed by the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, of charges on official tele- 
grams and long-distance telephone calls 
made by or on behalf of Senators or the 
President of the Senate, such telephone calls 
to be in addition to those authorized by the 
provisions of the Legislative Branch Appro- 
priation Act, 1947 (60 Stat. 392; 2 U. S. C. 
46c, 46d, 46e), the First Deficiency Appro- 
priation Act, 1949 (63 Stat. 77; 2 U. S. C. 
46d-1), Second Supplemental Appropriation 
Act, 1952, Public Law 254, 82d Congress, and 
Public Law 178, 83d Congress, $14,550.” 

Amendment No. 43, page 9, line 6, insert: 

“The Sergeant at Arms is authorized and 
directed to secure suitable office space in post 
office or other Federal buildings in the State 
of each Senator for the use of such Senator 
and in the city to be designated by him: 
Provided, That in the event suitable space is 
not available in such buildings and a Sena- 
tor leases or rents office space elsewhere, the 
Sergeant at Arms is authorized to approve 
for payment, from the contingent fund of 
the Senate, vouchers covering bona fide 
statements of rentals due in an amount not 
exceeding $900 per annum for each Senator.” 

Amendment No, 44, page 9, line 16, insert: 

“The Sergeant at Arms of the Senate is 
authorized and directed to approve for pay- 
ment from the contingent fund of the Sen- 
ate to each Senator an amount not to exceed 
$150 quarterly, upon certification of each 
such Senator, for official office expenses in- 
curred in his State.” 

Amendment No, 45, page 9, line 21, insert: 

“Effective July 1, 1954, the paragraph re- 
lating to payment of toll charges on official 
long-distance telephone calls originating 
and terminating outside of Washington, 
D. C., under the heading ‘Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate’ in Public Law 479, 79th 
Congress, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

There shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate, in accordance with rules 
and regulations prescribed by the Committee 
on Rules and Administration of the Senate 
(1) the toll charges on strictly official long- 
distance telephone calls originating and ter- 
minating outside of Washington, D. C., and 
(2) the toll charges on strictly official long- 
distance telephone calls to or from Washing- 
ton, D. C., in excess of those authorized to 
be paid under the preceding paragraph, not 
to exceed $1,200 per year, for each Senator.’” 

Amendment No. 46, page 10, line 14, insert: 

“The Secretary of the Senate and the Ser- 
geant at Arms are authorized and directed 
to protect the funds of their respective of- 
fices by purchasing insurance in an amount 
necessary to protect said funds against loss. 
Premiums on such insurance shall be paid 
out of the contingent fund of the Senate, 
upon vouchers approved by the chairman 
of the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion.” 

Amendment No. 47, page 10, line 21, insert: 

“Salaries or wages paid out of the fore- 
going items under ‘Contingent expenses of 
the Senate’ shall be computed as basic rates, 
plus increased and additional compensation, 
as authorized and provided by law.” 
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Amendment No. 63, page 40, line 25, insert: 

“Sec. 302. The appropriations, authoriza- 
tions, and authority with respect thereto in 
this act or any regular annual appropriation 
act for the fiscal year 1955 which has not 
been enacted into law prior to July 1, 1954, 
shall be available from and including such 
date for the purposes respectively provided 
in such appropriations, authorizations, and 
authority. All obligations incurred during 
the period between June 30, 1954, and the 
date of enactment of this act or the appli- 
cable act in anticipation of such appropria- 
tions, authorizations, and authority are 
hereby ratified and confirmed if in accord- 
ance with the respective terms thereof.” 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I offer a mo- 
tion to recede and concur, which is at 
the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Bow moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to Senate amendments 
Nos. 9, 11, 14, 15, 17, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 31, 32, 36, 
40, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, and 63, and concur 
therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 22: Page 4, line 
24, insert: 

“Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port: For salaries and expenses of the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report, $108,275, 
including compensation for stenographic as- 
sistance at such rates and in accordance with 
such regulations as may be prescribed by the 
Committee on Rules and Administration not- 
withstanding the provisions of Public Law 
304, 79th Congress.” 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House recede and concur in the Sen- 
ate amendment with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Bow moves that the House recede from 
its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 22, and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 


the sum named in said amendment, insert 
“$129,775.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the several 
motions was laid on the table. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the confer- 
ence report and the several amendments 
just agreed to provide total appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1955 for the 
legislative and judicial branches of the 
Government of $98,197,494. This total is 
considerably greater than the amounts 
contained in the bill as it passed the 
House, however, as is customary, the 
House did not act on items for the sup- 
port of the Senate. Although the total 
increase is $15,841,549 over the House 
bill, $15,485,123 represents items for the 
direct support of the Senate, joint com- 
mittees, and services of the Architect of 
the Capitol on behalf of the Senate. The 
items of real increase over the House ap- 
proved amounts thus total only $356,426. 

With respect to the Library of Con- 
gress, various items were agreed to which 
resulted in an overall increase for the 
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Library of $434,636 above the House fig- 
ure. These increases are offset to the 
extent of $78,210 in reductions elsewhere 
in the bill. 

Of course, the managers on the part of 
the House insisted on rejecting in its en- 
tirety Senate amendment No. 48, which 
proposed to place certain non-Federal 
employees under the Federal retirement 
system. This proposal would have es- 
tablished a most dangerous precedent 
by extending retirement benefits to per- 
sons not on the Federal payroll who are 
not contributing to the retirement fund. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATION BILL, 1955 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
9447) making appropriations for the 
Departments of Labor, and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and related inde- 
pendent agencies, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1955, and for other pur- 
poses, and ask unanimous consent that 
the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House be read in lieu of the 
report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Idaho? 


There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the statement. 


The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. Repr. No. 1998) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9447) making appropriations for the De- 
partments of Labor, and Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and related independent agen- 
cies, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, 
and for other purposes, having met, after 
full and free conference, have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 7, 8, 11, 13, 14, 15, 17, 20, 
29, 32, 37, and 39. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 6, 9, 12, 19, and 25 and agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$1,327,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
Restore the matter stricken out by said 
amendment, amended to read as follows: 
„, of which not more than $85,000 shall be 
for international labor affairs“; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment insert “not to exceed $50,000 
for improying the conditions of migratory 
labor;“; and the Senate agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 4: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree to 
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the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$722,500"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree to 
the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed by said amendment 
insert “$4,705,000”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. i 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 10, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 86,116,500“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 16, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$635,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 21, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$850,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 22, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 821,737,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 23: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 23, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 814,147,500“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 24: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 24, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 816,668,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 26; That the House 
Tecede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 26, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 388,270,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 27, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 86,180,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 28, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 87,600,500“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 31: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 31, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$64,400,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 33: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 33, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 81,487,500“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 34: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
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amendment of the Senate numbered 34, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 


amendment insert “$1,112,500"; and the 
Senate agreed to the same. 
Amendment numbered 35: That the 


House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 35, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: Restore the matter stricken out by 
said amendment, amended to read as fol- 
lows: “Provided, That, except as may be 
otherwise provided for herein, not more than 
$200,000 of the funds, including trust funds, 
appropriated by this title may be used at 
the departmental level under authority of 
section 601 of the Act of June 30, 1932 (47 
Stat. 417), as amended, and section 7 of 
Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1953"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 36: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 36, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert 81,800,000“; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 38: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 38, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out 
and inserted by said amendment, insert the 
following: “$90,000, of which $45,000 shall be 
available only to the National Institutes of 
Health,”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 40: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 40, and 

to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$425,500"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in 
disagreement amendments numbered 18 and 


30. 
Hamer H. BUDGE, 
BEN F. JENSEN, 
JOHN TABER, 
CLIFF CLEVENGER, 
JOHN E. FOGARTY, 
A. M. FERNANDEZ, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Epwarp J. THYE, 
STYLES BRIDGES, 
WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
Mitton R. YOUNG, 
DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
RicHarp B. RUSSELL, 
Lister HILL, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9447) making 
appropriations for the Departments of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, and re- 
lated independent agencies, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1955, and for other 
purposes, submit the following statement 
in explanation of the effect of the action 
agreed upon and recommended in the ac- 
companying conference report as to each of 
such amendments, namely: 


TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Office of the Secretary 

Amendment No. 1—Salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $1,327,000 instead of $1,300,000 
as proposed by the House and $1,354,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 2—Salaries and expenses: 
Restores language proposed by the House 
limiting amount available for international 
labor affairs and increases such amount to 


$85,000 instead of $60,000 as proposed by the 
House. 
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Bureau of Labor Standards 


Amendment No. 3—Salaries and expenses: 
Provides not to exceed $50,000 for improving 
the conditions of migratory labor instead of 
$100,000 proposed by the Senate. The man- 
agers on the part of the House and Senate 
are disturbed by the lack of central coordi- 
nation of the increasing activities in this 
field by many executive agencies. The man- 
agers believe that the expenditure of the 
same amount of Federal funds would result 
in a more effective program if these activ- 
ities were more closely coordinated, and 
strongly urge that the 1956 budget for the 
executive branch be prepared with a view to 
correcting this deficiency. 

Amendment No. 4—Salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $722,500 instead of $665,000 as 
proposed by the House and $780,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Bureau of Employment Security 

Amendment No. 5—Salaries and exenses: 
Appropriates $4,705,000 instead of $4,650,000 
as proposed by the House and $4,760,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 6—Salaries and expenses: 
Strikes language proposed by the House and 
inserts language as proposed by the Senate 
to give the Department discretion in deter- 
mining the total amount to be set aside for 
the Veterans’ Employment Service. 

Amendments Nos. 7 and 8—Grants to 
States for unemployment compensation and 
employment services administration: Estab- 
lish a contingency fund of $16,400,000 as pro- 
posed by the House instead of $6,000,000 
as proposed by the Senate and strike lan- 
guage proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 9—Salaries and expenses, 
Mexican farm labor program: Appropriates 
$1,581,000 as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $1,521,000 as proposed by the House. 

Wage and Hour Division 

Amendment No. 10—Salaries and ex- 
penses: Appropriates $6,116,500 instead of 
$6,000,000 as proposed by the House and 
$6,233,000 as proposed by the Senate, 

General Provisions 

Amendment No. 11: Strikes language pro- 
posed by the Senate to provide authority to 
transfer funds between appropriations. 


TITLE II—DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELPARE 

American Printing House for the Blind 

Amendment No. 12—Education of the 
blind: Appropriates $205,000 as proposed by 
the Senate instead of $175,000 as proposed 
by the House. 

Food and Drug Administration 

Amendment No. 13—Salaries and ex- 
penses: Appropriates $5,100,000 as proposed 
by the House instead of $5,200,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Office of Education 

Amendment No. 14—Payments to school 
districts: Appropriates $55,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the House instead of $58,500,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 15—Payments to school 
districts: Strikes language proposed by the 
Senate regarding the effective date of the 
3-percent absorption feature of Public Law 
874, 8lst Congress, as amended. 


Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 


Amendment No. 16—Salaries and ex- 
penses: Appropriates $635,000 instead of 
$620,000 as proposed by the House and $650,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Public Health Service 

Amendment No. 17: Strikes language pro- 
posed by the Senate for the purpose of pay- 
ing expenses for schooling for dependents of 
personnel stationed abroad under certain cir- 
cumstances. 

Amendment No. 18—Tuberculosis: Re- 
ported in disagreement. 
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Amendment No. 19—Engineering, sanita- 
tion, and industrial hygiene: Appropriates 
$3,565,000 as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $3,295,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 20—Disease and sanita- 
tion investigations and control, Territory of 
Alaska: Restores language proposed by the 
House relating to the marine health units 
“Health” and “Hygiene.” 

Amendment No. 21—Salaries and expenses, 
hospital construction services: Appropriates 
$850,000 instead of $750,000 as proposed by 
the House and $950,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. In acting on this item the managers 
took into consideration the pending request 
for a supplemental appropriation of $200,000 
for this activity. 

Amendment No. 22—National Cancer In- 
stitute: Appropriates $21,737,000 instead of 
$21,237,000 as proposed by the House and 
$22,737,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 23—Mental health activi- 
ties: Appropriates $14,147,500 instead of 
$13,460,000 as proposed by the House and 
$14,460,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 24—National Heart Insti- 
tute: Appropriates $16,668,000 instead of 
$16,168,000 as proposed by the House and 
$17,168,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 25—Dental health activi- 
ties: Appropriates $1,990,000 as proposed by 
the Senate instead of $1,740,000 as proposed 
by the House. 

Amendment No. 26—Arthritis and meta- 
bolic disease activities: Appropriates $8,270,- 
000 instead of $7,270,000 as proposed by the 
House and $9,270,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 27—Microbiology activi- 
ties: Appropriates $6,180,000 instead of 
$5,930,000 as proposed by the House and 
$6,430,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

‘Amendment No. 28—Neurology and blind- 
ness activities: Appropriates $7,600,500 in- 
stead of $6,913,000 as proposed by the House 
and $8,413,000 as proposed by the Senate. 


St. Elizabeths Hospital 


Amendment No. 29—Major repairs and 
preservation of buildings and grounds: 
Strikes out language proposed by the Sen- 
ate to provide for relmbursement of a por- 
tion of these expenses by the executive agen- 
cies and the District of Columbia using the 
facilities of the hospital. 

Amendment No. 30—Construction, maxi- 
mum security building: Reported in dis- 
agreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will move to recede and concur 
in the language of the Senate which pro- 
vides $110,000 for the preparation of tenta- 
tive drawings for a maximum security build- 
ing and for reimbursement of a pro rata 
share of the expenses of future construc- 
tion by the District of Columbia with an 
amendment which would add to the latter 
provision the expenses of major repairs. In 
agreeing to this language the managers on 
the part of the House and the Senate antici- 
pated a consolidation of appropriation items 
for future years to include under “Construc- 
tion” all major repairs and to include under 
“Salaries and expenses” any minor items. 
The managers therefore desire that the 
budget for 1956 be prepared in this manner. 


Social Security Administration 


Amendment No. 31—Salaries and expenses, 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance: 
Authorizes $64,400,000 instead of $64,150,000 
as proposed by the House and $64,650,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 32—Salaries and expenses, 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance: 
Strikes provision of the Senate relating to 
the position of Director, Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance. 

Amendment No. 33—Grants to States for 
public assistance: Appropriates $1,487,500 
instead of $1,450,000 as proposed by the 
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House and $1,550,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 
Office of the Secretary 

Amendment No. 34—Salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $1,112,500 instead of $1,075,000 
as proposed by the House and $1,150,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 35—Salaries and ex- 
penses: Restores, with perfecting language, 
the provision of the House limiting the 
transfer of funds for the performance of cen- 
tralized activities at the departmental level. 

Amendment No. 36—Salaries and expenses, 
Office of Field Services: Appropriates $1,800,- 
000 instead of $1,775,000 as proposed by the 
House and $1,835,099 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 387—Working capital 
fund: Strikes language proposed by the 
Senate relating to the use of this fund for 
the additional functions of central account- 
ing service and central internal audit service. 


General provisions 


Amendment No. 38—Section 204: Provides 
a limitation of $90,000 on the amount which 
may be used for expenses of travel to meet- 
ings instead of $75,000 as proposed by the 
House and $105,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate and provides that $45,000 of such limi- 
tation shall be available only to the National 
Institutes of Health as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 39: Strikes language pro- 
posed by the Senate to provide authority to 
transfer funds between appropriations. 

TITLE IV—NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 

Amendment No. 40—Salaries and ex- 
penses: Appropriates $425,500 instead of 
$422,000 as proposed by the House and $429,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Hamer H. BUDGE, 
BEN F. JENSEN, 
JOHN TABER, 
CLIFF CLEVENGER, 
JOHN E. FOGARTY, 
A. M. FERNANDEZ, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the first amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 18: Page 20, line 
22, insert “of which not less than $4,500,000 
shall be available only for grants to States, 
to be matched by an equal amount of State 
and local funds expended for the same pur- 
pose, for direct expenses of case-finding 
projects including salaries, fees, and travel 
of personnel directly engaged in case finding 
and the necessary equipment and supplies 
used directly in prevention and case-find- 
ing operations, but excluding the purchase 
of care in hospitals and sanatoria,” 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment with an amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Bunce moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 18, and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by said amendment 
insert “, of which not less than $4,500,000 
shall be available only for grants to States, 
to be matched by an equal amount of State 
and local funds expended for the same pur- 
pose, for direct expenses of prevention and 
case-finding projects including salaries, fees, 
and travel of personnel directly engaged in 
prevention and case-finding and the neces- 
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sary equipment and supplies used directly 
in prevention and case-finding operations, 
but excluding the purchase of care in hos- 
pitals and sanatoria.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 30: Page 27, line 
15, insert the following: 

“Construction, maximum security build- 
ing: For the preparation of tentative draw- 
ings for a maximum security building at St. 
Elizabeths Hospital, $110,000: Provided, 
That with respect to construction of new 
facilities hereafter authorized the per diem 
rate calculated for the District of Columbia 
pursuant to section 2 of the act of August 
4, 1947 (24 U. S. C. 168a), shall include a 
proportionate share of the annual incre- 
ment of the depreciated total cost of such 
construction, such depreciation to be based 
on the estimated life, not exceeding 40 years, 
of such construction, to be determined by 
the Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia, beginning with the fiscal year 
following completion of construction, and 
such proportionate share shall be deposited 
in the Treasury to the credit of miscella- 
neous receipts.” 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Bupe moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 30, and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: 

“Construction, maximum security build- 
ing: For the preparation of tentative draw- 
ings for a maximum security building at St. 
Elizabeths Hospital, $110,000: Provided, That 
with respect to construction of new facilities 
hereafter authorized, and expenditures for 
major repairs of buildings and grounds, the 
per diem rate calculated for the District of 
Columbia pursuant to section 2 of the act 
of August 4, 1947 (24 U. S. C. 168a), shall 
include a proportionate share of repairs and 
of the annual increment of the depreciated 
total cost of such construction, such de- 
preciation to be based on the estimated life 
thereof, not exceeding 40 years, beginning 
with the fiscal year following completion of 
construction, and such proportionate share 
shall be deposited in the Treasury to the 
credit of miscellaneous receipts,” 


The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the several 
motions was laid on the table. 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, 
AND COMMERCE, AND THE UNITED 
STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1955 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the conference report on the bill 
(H. R. 8067) making appropriations for 
the Departments of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, and the United States In- 
formation Agency, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1955, and for other pur- 
poses, and ask unanimous consent that 
the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House be read in lieu of the 
report. 

‘The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 
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The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. REPT. No. 2000) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. 
R. 8067) making appropriations for the De- 
partments of State, Justice, and Commerce, 
and the United States Information Agency, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, and 
for other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 8, 12, 13, 19, 20, 22, 29, 32, 
34, 36, 44, 4544, and 48. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 3, 5, 6, 7, 15, 16, 18, 24, 38, and 
39, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the number proposed by said 
amendment insert “seven”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$475,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$245,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 10, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$310,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 814, 700, 000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 14, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$2,472,500”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 21, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
Restore the matter stricken out by said 
amendment, amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 207. None of the funds appropriated 
by this title may be used in the preparation 
or prosecution of the suit in the United 
States District Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of California, Southern Division, by the 
United States of America against Fallbrook 
Public Utility District, a public service cor- 
poration of the State of California, and 
others: Provided, That this section shall 
have no force and effect after the effective 
date of H. R. 5731, Eighty-third Congress, as 
finally enacted into law.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 23: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 23, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 82,050, 000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 26: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 26, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$97,650,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 27, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$600,000”; and the Senate agree 
to tho same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 28, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$6,320,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 30: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 30, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$2,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 31: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 31, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$65,000,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 33: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 33, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment insert “and twelve”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 35: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 35, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter stricken out and in- 
serted by said amendment insert: 

“War Shipping Administration liquida- 
tion: Not to exceed $6,000,000 of the unex- 
pended balance of the appropriation to the 
Secretary of the Treasury in the Second Sup- 
plemental Appropriation Act, 1948, for liqui- 
dation of obligations approved by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office as properly incurred 
against funds of the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration prior to January 1, 1947, is hereby 
continued available during the current fiscal 
year, and shall be available for the payment 
of obligations incurred against the working 
fund titled: ‘Working fund, Commerce, War 
Shipping Administration functions, Decem- 
ber 31, 1946."” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 37: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 37, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 811,500,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 41: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 41, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 83,150,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 42: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 42, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$2,100,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 45: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 45, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the number proposed in 
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said amendment insert “305”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 46: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 46, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$77,114,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 50: That the House 
Tecede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 50, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$35,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 51: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 51, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment insert “more than twenty em- 
ployees and two studios for the”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendments numbered 1, 17, 25, 
40, 43, 47, and 49. 

CLIFF CLEVENGER, 

F. R. COUDERT, Jr., 

FRANK T. Bow, 

Sam Coon, 

JOHN TABER, 

JOHN J, Rooney, (except 
as to certain amend- 
ments). 

Prince H. PRESTON, 

ROBERT L, F. SIKES, 

CLARENCE CANNON, 

Managers on the Part of the House, 


STYLES BRIDGES, 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
HOMER FERGUSON, 


Managers on the Part of the Senate, 


STATEMENT ' 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 8067) making appro- 
priations for the Departments of State, Jus- 
tice, and Commerce, and the United States 
Information Agency, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1955, and for other purposes, 
submit the following statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon 
and recommended in the accompanying con- 
ference report as to each of such amend- 
ments, namely: 


TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Amendment No. 1—Salaries and expenses: 
Reported in disagreement. The $200,000 
provided by transfer is for the continuation 
of the Foreign Relations volumes. 

Amendment No. 2—Salaries and expenses: 
Authorizes the purchase of 7 vehicles at 
not to exceed $3,600 each, instead of 5 as 
proposed by the House and 15 as proposed 
by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 3—Salaries and expenses: 
Inserts language of the Senate relative to 
the Metals and Minerals staff. 

Amendment No. 4—Representation allow- 
ances: Appropriates $475,000 instead of $450,- 
000 as proposed by the House and $500,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 5—Acquisition of build- 
ings abroad: Inserts language of the Senate 
providing that certain salaries and expenses 
previously paid from another appropriation 
item be paid from this appropriation. 

Amendment No. 6—Acquisition of build- 
ings abroad: Appropriates $2,500,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $2,750,000 as 
proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 7—Acquisition of build- 
ings abroad: Provides that not less than 
$2,000,000 shall be used to purchase foreign 
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credits owed to or owned by the Treasury of 
the United States as proposed by the Senate 
instead of $2,400,000 as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendment No. 8—Missions to interna- 
tional organizations: Appropriates $1,050,000 
as proposed by the House instead of 
$1,053,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 9—American sections, in- 
ternational commissions: Appropriates $245,- 
000 instead of $235,000 as proposed by the 
House and $248,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 10—International fisheries 
commissions: Appropriates $310,000 instead 
of $295,000 as proposed by the House and 
$325,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 11—International educa- 
tional exchange activities: Appropriates 
$14,700,000 instead of $9,000,000 as proposed 
by the House and $15,000,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 12—Section 111: Strikes 
out the language of the Senate relative to 
appointments to the Foreign Service. 

Amendment No, 18—Section 112: Strikes 
out the language of the Senate relative to 
additional supergrades. 


TITLE II—DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
Legal activities and general administration 


Amendment No. 14—Salaries and expenses, 
general administration: Appropriates $2,- 
472,500 instead of $2,450,000 as proposed by 
the House and $2,495,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 15—Salaries and expenses, 
United States attorneys and marshals: Ap- 
propriates $14,500,000 as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $14,000,000 as proposed by 
the House. 

Amendment No. 16—Fees and expenses of 
witnesses: Appropriates $1,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $1,200,000 as 
Proposed by the House. 


Immigration and Naturalization Service 


Amendment No. 17—Salaries and expenses: 
Reported in disagreement. 

Federal prison system 

Amendment No. 18—Salaries and expenses, 
Bureau of Prisons: Eliminates the limitation 
on departmental personal services as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 19—Salaries and expenses, 
Bureau of Prisons: Appropriates $26,385,000 
as proposed by the House instead of $28,- 
850,000 as proposed by the Senate. 


General provisions—Depariment of Justice 


Amendment No. 20—Section 202: Restores 
the provision of the House relative to the 
minimum annual salary of certain attorneys. 

Amendment No. 21—Section 207: Restores 
the provision of the House restricting the 
use of funds for the preparation or prosecu- 
tion of the suit in the United States District 
Court for the Southern District of California, 
Southern Division, by the United States of 
America against Fallbrook Public Utility 
District, with the provision that this section 
shall have no force and effect after the ef- 
fective date of H. R. 5731, 83d Congress, as 
finally enacted into law. 

Amendment No. 22—Section 207: Strikes 
out 5-percent transfer proposal of the Senate. 


FEE OF COMMERCE 
Office of the Secretary 
Amendment No. 23—Salaries and ex- 
penses: Appropriates $2,050,000 instead of 
$2,000,000 as proposed by the House and 
$2,100,000 as proposed by the Senate, 
Bureau of the Census 
Amendment No. 24—Salaries and expenses: 
Strikes out the language of the House rela- 
tive to the compilation of statistics on coffee. 
Amendment No. 25— Census of agricul- 
ture: Reported in disagreement. 
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Civil Aeronautics Administration 
Amendment No. 26—Salaries and ex- 
penses: Appropriates $97,650,000 instead of 
$96,450,000 as proposed by the House and 
$97,850,000 as proposed by the Senate. 
Amendment No. 27—Maintenance and 
operation of public airports, Territory of 
Alaska: Appropriates $600,000 instead of 
$550,000 as proposed by the House and 
$650,000 as proposed by the Senate. 


Business and Defense Services 
Administration 
Amendment No. 28—Salaries and ex- 
penses: Appropriates $6,320,000 instead of 
$6,070,000 as proposed by the House and 
$6,820,000 as proposed by the Senate. 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce 
Amendment No. 29—Salaries and ex- 
penses: Strikes out the proposal of the Sen- 
ate relative to the purchase of materials for 
exhibits for use in international trade fairs. 
Amendment No. 30—Salaries and ex- 
penses: Appropriates $2,000,000 instead of 
$1,500,000 as proposed by the House and 
$2,500,000 as proposed by the Senate. 


Maritime activities 


Amendment No. 31—Operating-differen- 
tial subsidies: Appropriates $65,000,000 in- 
stead of $55,000,000 as proposed by the House 
and $85,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 32—Operating-differential 
subsidies: Strikes out the transfer proposal 
of the Senate. 

Amendment No. 33—Operating-differential 
subsidies: Provides that not less than 112 
voyages shall be for operators who have not 
held contracts prior to July 1, 1952, instead 
of 150 as proposed by the House and 100 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 34—Salaries and expenses: 
Strikes out the transfer proposal of the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 35—War Shipping Admin- 
istration liquidation: Provides that not to 
exceed $6,000,000 of the unexpended balance 
is continued available instead of $2,000,000 
as proposed by the House and $12,500,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 36: Strikes out the lan- 
guage inserted by the Senate. 


Patent Office 


Amendment No. 37—Salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $11,500,000 instead of $11,000,- 
000 as proposed by the House and $12,000,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Bureau of Public Roads 

Amendments Nos. 38 and 39—Federal-aid 
highways: Adjust appropriation between 1953 
and 1954 fiscal year authorizations as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 40—Inter-American High- 
Way: Reported in disagreement. 

National Bureau of Standards 

Amendment No. 41—Research and testing: 
Appropriates $3,150,000 instead of $3,000,000 
as proposed by the House and $3,300,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 42—Radio propagation 
and standards: Appropriates $2,100,000 in- 
stead of $2,000,000 as proposed by the House 
and $2,200,000 as proposed by the Senate. 


General Provisions—Department of 
Commerce 

Amendment No. 43—Section 304: Reported 
in disagreement. 

Amendment No. 44—Section 305: Strikes 
out the proposal of the Senate relative to 
additional supergrades. 

Amendment No. 45—Section 306: Inserts 
the proposal of the Senate limiting the 
amount available for management studies, 
and changes section number to “305.” 
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TITLE IV—UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 

Amendment No. 45144—Salaries and ex- 
penses: Restores language proposed by the 
House in lieu of language proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 46—Salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $77,114,000 instead of $75,814,- 
000 as proposed by the House and $83,814,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 47—Salaries and expenses: 
Reported in disagreement. 

Amendment No. 48—Salaries and expenses: 
Strikes out the language proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No, 49—Salaries and expenses: 
Reported in disagreement. 

Amendment No. 50—Salaries and expenses: 
Provides that not to exceed $35,000 may be 
used for representation abroad instead of 
$30,000 as proposed by the House and $60,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 51—Salaries and expenses: 
Provides that no appropriation in this act 
shall be available for more than 20 employees 
and 2 studios for the operation of the Inter- 
national Broadcasting Service in New York 
City after December 31, 1954. 

CLIFF CLEVENGER, 
F. R. COUDERT, Jr., 
FRANK T. Bow, 
Sam COON, 
JOHN TABER, 
JOHN J. Rooney (except 
as to certain amendments), 
Prince H. PRESTON, 
ROBERT L. F. SYKES, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, does the 
gentleman expect to explain the confer- 
ence report and the action of the con- 
ferees? 
eee CLEVENGER. Not at the present 

e. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield me 5 minutes? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, although 
it seems the majority do not want to 
talk about it, I feel that the Members of 
the House and the public should be ad- 
vised of the action of the conferees with 
regard to this conference report; but, 
first, I should like to take this opportun- 
ity to say something which was not but 
should have been said at the time last 
March when this bill was originally be- 
fore the House for consideration. 

I refer to the faithful and painstaking 
service to this committee of Mr. Jay B. 
Howe, executive secretary. He is one of 
the most capable and trusted members 
of the top staff of the House Committee 
on Appropriations. It does not make 
any difference to Jay which party is in 
power or who is the chairman. His al- 
legiance and efforts are always for that 
chairman. And I am in a position to 
know, because I served for 4 years as 
chairman of this subcommittee and was 
a member of it when Jay first came to 
the Hill. He was loyal and faithful to 
the late Karl Stefan, of Nebraska, to my- 
self, and to the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. CLEVENGER]. I see my 


friend, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
CLEVENGER], vigorously nodding his head, 
and I know he agrees with every word 
Isay with regard to Jay Howe. He and 
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I and every member of this committee 
admire and respect him. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I want to add a 
word to what the gentleman from New 
York has said about Mr. Howe. While it 
rarely occurs to us to be lavish in our 
praise, I agree heartily with what the 
gentleman from New York has said about 
him. He is a fine public servant, wholly 
selfless in his service to his Government. 
He has been unfailing in providing the 
committee the assistance it requires in 
handling these highly complicated mat- 
ters. There is no finer, no more able, 
no more objective man to be found. 
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Mr. ROONEY. In regard to this pend- 
ing conference report, Mr. Speaker, when 
this bill H. R. 8067 passed the House 
last March 5 it contained appropriations 
for the Departments of State, Justice, 
and Commerce and for the United States 
Information Agency in the total amount 
of $1,168,988,000. The other body, upon 
its consideration of this bill, inserted a 
number of very extravagantly substan- 
tial amendments which increased the to- 
tal of the bill to $1,235,021,280. So, your 
majority conferees are here this morning 
in full control with a conference report 
which is $36,122,500 above the action of 
the House. This interesting table sets 
fourth figures which show some of the 
reasons why the budget isn’t going to be 
balanced this year as they promised: 


B —— e 


1, 168, 988, 000 


$116, 191, 960 $108, 410,000 | 1 = — 280 28114, 110,000 . 
177, 732, 000 5 352, 000 176, 864, 500 —867, 
os 930, 997, 000 3 805 072, 000 837, 022, 000 —93, 975, 000 
U. 8. Information Agency 89, 000, 000 75, 814, 000 483, 814, 000 4 77, 114, 000 —11, 886, 000 


1, 235, 021, 280 


1 Includes $1,000,000 reappropriation. 

2 Includes $200,000 55 

Includes $90,000,000 reappropriatio: 

Includes transfer of $3,200,000 reappropriation, 


We have added such niceties—and 
when I say “We,” I mean the majority 
House conferees agreeing with the ma- 
jority conferees of the other body—as 
$200,000 for the Department of State for 
printing foreign relations volumes, 
which, I dare say, although allocated and 
delivered to every Member over the years, 
have not been read by very many Mem- 
bers of the House. 

They have increased the diplomatic 
representation allowance from $450,000 
to $475,000. A few years ago, when they 
were in the minority, they were going to 
wipe it out completely. 

Although, when this bill passed the 
House, it contained a very ample $9 mil- 
lion for the international educational 
exchange program, we now find that that 
very substantial sum has been increased 
to $14.7 million. 

You will find that in regard to the 
legally required census of agriculture, 
for a sample census of which the com- 
mittee and House turned down wholly a 
request in the amount of $3.5 million 
when this bill was originally before us 
for consideration, there is now inserted 
in the bill $16 million. You will remem- 
ber I predicted that. I predicted it when 
you thought you were saving $3.5 million 
at the time this bill was before the House 
and I said that a full census of agricul- 
ture would be inserted. Now we have a 
real good one; a $16 million one. 

In regard to the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration item and others, we find 
that the majority conferees do not seem 
to have much confidence in the Repub- 
lican executive department, because 
they insist in this bill on giving them 
substantial sums of the taxpayers’ money 
that they do not want, that they did not 
ask for, and which they frankly said 
they did not need. 

In regard to the Patent Office in the 
Department of Commerce, the Commis- 


sioner of Patents and President Eisen- 
hower's Bureau of the Budget and the 
Secretary of Commerce said they could 
run a better Patent Office this coming 
year than ever has been run before, for 
$11 million. Lou appropriated every 
nickel of it when you had this bill. So, 
what did our friends on the conference 
do? They added $1 million to the appro- 
priation of the Patent Office, making it 
$12 million. Of course, it is only a mil- 
lion dollars of John Q. Public’s money 
and maybe they will balance the budget 
next year; who knows? You would not 
think so from the following colloquy 
with Commissioner of Patents Watson, 
at page 126 of the regular printed hear- 
ings on appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State, Justice, and Commerce 
for 1955: 

Mr. Rooney. In your proposed plan which 
you described with a chart a while ago—a 
copy of which I have in my hand—you would 
expect that by 1956 fiscal year you would 
have an annual appropriation for the Patent 
Office of almost $15 million; to wit, $14,700,- 
000. This would compare, would it not, with 
an appropriation of $11,500,000 for the fiscal 
year 1951? Correct? 

Mr. WATSON. Yes. 


Who said they were going to cut Gov- 
ernment spending? 

They have created an additional As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce in this 
bill. They have increased the cost of 
the Voice of America by $1,300,000. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 additional minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Rooney]. 

Mr. ROONEY. Let me say that with 
regard to some of the 51 items I was 
in complete agreement. But I think 
the public is entitled to know all about 
this and have all the cards placed on 
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the table. These expenditures of tax- 
payers’ money should be explained to the 
House. If you are really going to try 
to balance the budget this year, as you 
said, and you get the opportunity to vote 
in a conference with the Senate, you do 
not proceed toward that goal by adding 
$36,122,500 in public funds to a bill such 
as this. This is your responsibility; you 
have the votes and the control if you 
want to use them. 

With the bill increased by over $36 
million you will find that the conferees 
have not appropriated the necessary 
funds to operate the American mer- 
chant marine. The conferees did in- 
crease the funds for operating-differen- 
tial subsidies by 10 million but denied 
15 million. That 15 million is no sav- 
ing at all. The request of President 
Eisenhower and the Bureau of the Budg- 
et and the Secretary of Commerce was 
in the amount of $80 million for these 
subsidies to operate our merchant ma- 
rine and enable it to compete with for- 
eign shipping. The amount has now 
been compromised in the sum of $65 
million. I repeat, that is no saving 
at all because under the law these sub- 
sidy payments for years gone by must 
be paid and will be paid. 

I do not mean to say that my col- 
leagues from the majority side of the 
House did not do the best they could 
on every item, and under all the circum- 
stances, political and otherwise; the 
great pressures, and so forth. You 
should know that they tried to save 
some money, and I should tell you that 
they tried to save some money; some 
money such as these operating subsi- 
dies for the American merchant marine 
which by law have to be paid anyhow, 
and which are going to be paid. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. As Iun- 
derstand the statement of the gentle- 
man, it is that they have added to this 
bill, and the gentleman says that as to 
some of those additions he agrees, Still 
the gentleman complains as to the over- 
all picture. Now, what can I do or what 
can other Members of the House do to 
make it better? I am willing to vote 
“No” if the gentleman will explain what 
can be done. 

Mr. ROONEY. The very able gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] well 
knows that he can offer a motion to 
recommit this conference report with in- 
structions to the conferees to insist on 
the House version of some of the items 
I have mentioned. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Will the 
gentleman offer such a motion? I will 
vote for it, if the gentleman will make it. 

Mr. ROONEY. I do not intend to do 
so. The Departments of State, Justice, 
and Commerce run out of money at mid- 
night tonight. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr, CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill as agreed upon by the conferees ap- 
propriates, $1,201,910,500 for the Depart- 
ments of State, Justice, Commerce, and 
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the United States Information Agency 
for fiscal year 1955. This is a reduction 
of $112,010,460 below the budget esti- 
mate, and is $210,307,101 below the ap- 
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propriation for the present fiscal year 
for these departments. The following 
table sets forth the action in regard to 
this bill: 


Conference be- 


As passed the | As passed the 
Department ious Benate Conference | Tow estimate 
Stato $108, 410,000 8114, 783,280 | 28114. 110, 000 —$2, 081, 960 
Justice.. 176, 542, 000 177, 352, 000 176, 864, 500 — 867, 500 
Commerce. — 222, 000 3 859, 072, 000 837, 022, 000 — 03, 975, 000 
U. 8. Information Agency. 75, 814, 000 4 80, 614, 000 4 73, 914, 000 —15, 086, 000 
URIS ores S a aA 1, 313, 920, 960 | 1, 168, 988, 000 | 1, 231, 821, 280 | 1,201, 910, 500 —112, 010, 460 


1 Includes $1,000,000 reappropria tion. 
Includes $200,000 reappropriation. 

3 Includes $90,000,000 reappropriation, 
Plus transfer of $3,200,000. a 


As in most conference agreements, 
some of the items are not exactly as 
everyone would like. However, the dif- 
ferences of the two Houses must be set- 
tled and a compromise arrived at. The 
bill before you is approximately $30 mil- 
lion lower than it was when it passed the 
Senate. The 2 largest increases over the 
bill as it originally passed the House are 
$16 million for a Census of Agriculture 
and $10 million more for operating-dif- 
ferential subsidies. 

Mention has been made of the fact 
that $25,000 was added over the House 
allowance for the item “Representation.” 
It should be pointed out, however, that 
the amount finally egreed upon is $25,- 
000 below the recommendation of the 
Senate and, furthermore, the amount 
finally agreed upon is less than that 
which has been appropriated for this 
item for any year since 1945. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the con- 
ference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the first amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 1: Page 4, line 6, 
insert “$62,027,280, and in addition $1,000,000 
to be derived by transfer from the unobli- 
gated balance of the 1954 appropriation, 
Government in Occupied Areas.“ 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House recede and concur 
in the Senate amendment with an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. CLEVENGER moves that the House re- 
cede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and concur 
therein with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the matter proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$62,500,000, and in addition 
$200,000 to be derived by transfer from the 
unobligated balance of the 1954 appropria- 
tion, ‘Government in Occupied Areas.“ 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 17: Page 22, line 9, 
insert “: Provided, That hereafter the com- 
pensation of the Deputy Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, shall 
be $15,000 per annum.” 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House recede and concur 
in the Senate amendment with an 
amendment, 8 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. CLEVENGER moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 17, and concur therein 
with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by said amendment in- 
sert “: Provided. That so long as the position 
is held by the present incumbent the com- 
pensation of the Deputy Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, shall 
be $15,000 per annum.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 25: Page 27, line 
15, insert: 

“Census of agriculture: For expenses nec- 
essary for taking, compiling, and publishing 
the 1954 Census of Agriculture, as authorized 
by law, including personal services by con- 
tract or otherwise at rates to be fixed by the 
Secretary of Commerce without regard to the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended; and 
additional compensation of Federal em- 
ployees temporarily detailed for field work 
under this appropriation; $16,000,000, to be- 
come immediately available and to remain 
available until December 31, 1959 (13 U. S. C. 
216, as amended by 66 Stat. 736). 


Mr, CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House recede and concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 40: Page 43, line 12, 
insert “: Provided, That no part of this ap- 
propriation shall be allocated for expenditure 
in a particular country unless such alloca- 
tion shall have been submitted to and re- 
ceived by the Senate and House Appropria- 
tions Committees 30 days in advance of the 
allocation.” 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House recede and concur 
in the Senate amendment with an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. CLEVENGER Moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 40, and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by said amendment in- 
sert “: Provided, That no part of this appro- 
priation shall be allocated for expenditures 
in a particular country except with the ap- 
proval of the President and a report to the 
Appropriations Committees of the House and 
Senate.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 43: Page 47, line 
23, insert: 

“Sec. 304. There shall be hereafter in the 
Department of Commerce, in addition to the 
Assistant Secretaries now provided for by 
law, one additional Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, who shall be appointed by the 
President by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, and who shall be subject 
in all respects to the provisions of the act of 
July 15, 1947 (61 Stat. 326), as amended (5 
U.S. C. 592a), relating to Assistant Secretar- 
ies of Commerce. Section 3 of Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 5 of 1950, as amended (64 Stat. 
1263; 66 Stat. 121), is hereby repealed.” 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House recede and concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 47: Page 51, line 
19, insert “of which $3,200,000 shall be de- 
rived by transfer from the unobligated bal- 
ance in the account ‘International Informa- 
tion Activities, United States Information 
Agency.’” 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House recede and concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

Senate amendment No. 49: Page 51, line 
25, insert “and of which not less than $300,- 
000 shall be available for contracts with one 
or more private international broadcasting 
licensees for the purpose of developing and 
broadcasting under private auspices, but 
under the general supervision of the United 
States Information Agency, radio programs 
to Latin America, Western Europe, as well 
as other areas of the free world, which pro- 
grams shall be designed to cultivate friend- 
ships with the peoples of the countries of 
those areas, and to build improved inter- 
national understanding.” 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House recede and concur 
in the Senate amendment with an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. CLEVENGER moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 49, and concur therein 
with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum named in said amendment insert 
“$200,000.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the several 
motions was laid on the table. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
the Secretary of State’s Public Com- 
mittee on Personnel, appointed in March 
of 1954, recommended measures for in- 
creasing the effectiveness of the Depart- 
ment’s career personnel. 

The keystone recommendation was to 
combine into one Foreign Service officer 
corps the personnel now engaged in for- 
eign service work above the clerical level 
both at home and abroad but heretofore 
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organized in 3 separate groups under 
3 separate administrative systems, 
namely, the Civil Service, the Foreign 
Service officer corps, and the Foreign 
Service staff. 

This proposed integration will provide 
the following highly desirable advan- 
tages for the efficiency of the State 
Department: 

(a) Elimination of the compartments 
into which a group doing the same kind 
of work is now divided and the substi- 
tution of a single administrative and 
personnel system in place of separate 
systems having separate legislative bases 
and separate rules for recruitment, 
training, promotion, and retirement. 
This combination will eliminate various 
invidious disparities between the systems. 

(b) Substantial increase in the flexi- 
bility of the Foreign Service. With all 
of the officers at home and abroad in a 
single Foreign Service obliged to serve 
when required anywhere in the world, 
full use can be made wherever needed of 
all the various abilities and qualifica- 
tions. 

(c) Facilitation of periodic rotation of 
Foreign Service officers to service in the 
United States. At the present time only 
119 out of 1,285 Foreign Service officers 
are on duty in the State Department in 
Washington. This means that Foreign 
Service officers seldom have home duty 
and become unfamiliar with trends and 
developments in the United States. 
After the integration program has been 
put into effect, there will be some 1,400 
positions for Foreign Service officers in 
the State Department so that the normal 
career of a Foreign Service officer will 
consist of alternating tours of duty of 4 
years in the United States and 6 years 
in the foreign field. 

The integration program can be car- 
ried out under the provisions of section 
517 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946 
which provides for and encourages 
lateral entry into the Foreign Service 
officer corps of individuals who have 
served not less than 3 years in the State 
Department; that is, either as civil- 
service employees or Foreign Service 
staff employees. However, this legisla- 
tive provision requires an individual who 
comes into the Foreign Service officer 
corps by lateral entry to start at the low- 
est pay of the Foreign Service officer 
class to which he is admitted. This 
causes unreasonable hardship in that 
such an individual may have to accept 
a reduction of pay which may amount 
to as much as nearly $2,000. 

The proposed amendment to the ap- 
propriations bill has only the purpose 
of eliminating this hardship which 
would naturally serve to discourage civil 
service or Foreign Service staff people 
from lateral entry into the Foreign 
Service officer corps which is greatly 
desired by the Secretary in order to 
carry out this highly important integra- 
tion program. 

The proposed amendment does not 
permit admittance to the Foreign Sery- 
ice officer corps of any people from out- 
side the Government service. In fact, 
lateral entrants must, under the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946, have served at least 
3 years in the State Department. 


The reason why this action was sought 
in the form of an amendment to the 
appropriations bill rather than as an 
item of enabling legislation was that 
the public committee’s report was only 
recently available to and approved by 
the Secretary. 

The proposed amendment to the ap- 
propriations bill for the fiscal year 1955 
was sought in the circumstances de- 
scribed above in order to take care of 
the situation during that fiscal year. 
The Secretary of State proposes to re- 
quest the legislative committees to en- 
act an appropriate amendment to the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946 to take care 
of this situation for fiscal years subse- 
quest to 1955. 

I feel that its being left out is un- 
fortunate, but not irreparable. The 
Department, under the guidance of its 
new, fine Under Secretary, Charles 
1 has a chance to revitalize 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
ROBERTS]. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day when the House voted on the 
Guatemala resolution, Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 91, I was necessarily ab- 
sent because I had to be at the hospital 
for treatment. Had I been present, I 
would have voted “yea.” 


REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Mr. ALLEN of California submitted a 
conference report and statement on the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 72) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
sell certain vessels to citizens of the Re- 
public of the Philippines; to provide for 
the rehabilitation of the inter-island 
commerce of the Philippines, and for 
other purposes. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
[After counting.] One hundred and 
sixty-two Members are present, not a 
quorum. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names; 


[Roll No. 90] 
Albert Hale Miller, Nebr. 
Angell Hays, Ohio Morrison 
Beamer Heller Murray 
Bentsen Hillings Norblad 
Bonin Holifield Pfost 
Buckley Horan Piilion 
Burdick Kersten, Wis. Powell 
Busbey LeCompte Regan 
Camp Lesinski Riley 
Chatham Long Shafer 
Curtis, Nebr. Lucas Sutton 
Dawson, Ill. Lyle Weichel 
Dingell Wheeler 
Dodd Mailliard Wilson, Tex, 
Feighan Mason 
Grant Meader 


a aa 
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The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 388 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
a under the call were dispensed 


AGRICULTURAL TRADE DEVELOP- 
MENT AND ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1954 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I call up the 
conference report on the bill (S. 2475) 
to authorize the President to use agricul- 
tural commodities to improve the foreign 
relations of the United States, and for 
other purposes, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement of the managers 
on the part of the House be read in lieu 
of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. Rept. No. 1947) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 2475) 
to authorize the President to use agricul- 
tural commodities to improve the foreign 
relations of the United States, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House to the 
text of the bill and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the House amendment insert the 
following: “That this Act may be cited as 
the ‘Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954’, 

“Sec. 2. It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of Congress to expand international 
trade among the United States and friendly 
nations, to facilitate the convertibility of 
currency, to promote the economic stability 
of American agriculture and the national 
welfare, to make maximum efficient use of 
surplus agricultural commodities in fur- 
therance of the foreign policy of the United 
States, and to stimulate and facilitate the 
expansion of foreign trade in agricultural 
commodities produced in the United States 
by providing a means whereby surplus agri- 
cultural commodities in excess of the usual 
marketings of such commodities may be sold 
through private trade channels, and foreign 
currencies accepted in payment therefor. It 
is further the policy to use foreign currencies 
which accrue to the United States under this 
Act to expand international trade, to en- 
courage economic development, to purchase 
strategic materials, to pay United States 
obligations abroad, to promote collective 
strength, and to foster in other ways the 
foreign policy of the United States. 

“TITLE I—SALES FOR FOREIGN CURRENCY 

“Sec. 101. In furtherance of this policy, 
the President is authorized to negotiate and 
carry out agreements with friendly nations 
or organizations of friendly nations to pro- 
vide for the sale of surplus agricultural com- 
modities for foreign currencies. In nego- 
tiating such agreements the President shall— 

“(a) take reasonable precautions to safe- 
guard usual marketings of the United States 
and to assure that sales under this Act will 
not unduly disrupt world prices of agricul- 
tural commodities; 
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“(b) take appropriate steps to assure that 
private trade channels are used to the maxi- 
mum extent practicable both with respect 
to sales from privately owned stocks and 
from stocks owned by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation; 

“(c) give special consideration to utilizing 
the authority and funds provided by this 
Act, in order to develop and expand con- 
tinuous market demand abroad for agricul- 
tural commodities, with appropriate empha- 
sis on underdeveloped and new market areas; 

“(d) seek and secure commitments from 
participating countries that will prevent re- 
gale or transshipment to other countries, or 
use for other than domestic purposes, of 
surplus agricultural commodities purchased 
under this Act, without specific approval of 
the President; and 

“(e) afford any friendly nation the maxi- 
mum opportunity to purchase surplus agri- 
cultural commodities from the United States, 
taking into consideration the opportunities 
to achieve the declared policy of this Act 
and to make effective use of the foreign cur- 
rencies received to carry out the purposes 
of this Act. 

“Sec. 102. (a) For the purpose of carrying 
out agreements concluded by the President 
hereunder, the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, in accordance with regulations issued 
by the President pursuant to subsection (b) 
of this section, (1) shall make available 
for sale hereunder at such points in the 
United States as the President may direct 
surplus agricultural commodities heretofore 
or hereafter acquired by the Corporation in 
the administration of its price support opera- 
tions, and (2) shall make funds available to 
finance the sale and exportation of surplus 
agricultural commodities from stocks owned 
by the Corporation or pledged or mortgaged 
as security for price support loans or from 
stocks privately owned if the Corporation is 
not in a position to supply the commodity 
from its owned stocks: Provided, That to 
facilitate the use of private trade channels 
the Corporation, even though it is in a posi- 
tion to supply the commodity, may finance 
the sale and exportation of privately owned 
stocks if the Corporation’s stocks are re- 
duced through arrangements whereby the 
private exporter acquires the same com- 
modity of comparable value or quantity from 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. In 
supplying commodities to private exporters 
under such arrangements Commodity Credit 
Corporation shall not be subject to the sales 
price restriction in section 407 of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, as amended. 

„b) In order to facilitate and maximize 
the use of private channels of trade in carry- 
ing out agreements entered into pursuant to 
this Act, the President may, under such 
regulations and subject to such safeguards 
as he deems appropriate, provide for the is- 
suance of letters of commitment against 
funds or guaranties of funds supplied by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation and for 
this purpose accounts may be established on 
the books of any department, agency, or es- 
tablishment of the Government, or on terms 
and conditions approved by the Secretary of 
the Treasury in banking institutions in the 
United States. Such letters of commitment, 
when issued, shall constitute obligations 
of the United States and moneys due or to 
become due thereunder shall be assignable 
under the Assignment of Claims Act of 1940. 
Expenditures of funds which have been made 
available through accounts so established 
shall be accounted for on standard documen- 
tation required for expenditures of Govern- 
ment funds. 

“Sec. 103. (a) For the purpose of making 
payment to the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion to the extent the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration is not reimbursed under section 105 
for commodities disposed of and costs in- 
curred under titles I and II of this Act, there 
are hereby authorized to be appropriated 
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such sums as are equal to (1) the Corpora- 
tion’s investment in commodities made 
available for export under this title and title 
II of this Act, including processing, packag- 
ing, transportation, and handling costs, and 
(2) all costs incurred by the Corporation in 
making funds available to finance the expor- 
tation of surplus agricultural commodities 
pursuant to this title. Any funds or other 
assets available to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation may be used in advance of such 
appropriation or payments, for carrying out 
the purposes of this Act. 

“(b) Transactions shall not be carried out 
under this title which will call for appro- 
priations to reimburse the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, pursuant to subsection (a) of 
this section, in amounts in excess of 
$700,000,000. 

“Sec. 104. Notwithstanding section 1415 
of the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1953, 
or any other provision of law, the President 
may use or enter into agreements with 
friendly nations or organizations of nations 
to use the foreign currencies which accrue 
under this title for one or more of the fol- 
lowing purposes: 

“(a) To help develop new markets for 
United States agricultural commodities on 
a mutually benefiting basis; 

“(b) To purchase or contract to purchase 
strategic and critical materials, within the 
applicable terms of the Strategic and Critical 
Materials Stockpile Act, for a supplemental 
United States stockpile of such materials as 
the President may determine from time to 
time under contracts, including advance 
payment contracts, for supply extending over 
periods up to ten years. All strategic and 
critical materials acquired under authority 
of this title shall be placed in the above 
named supplemental stockpile and may be 
additional to the amounts acquired under 
authority of the Strategic and Critical Mate- 
rials Stockpile Act. Materials so acquired 
shall be released from the supplemental 
stockpile only under the provisions of sec- 
tion 3 of the Strategic and Critical Materials 
Stockpile Act; 

“(c) To procure military equipment, mate- 
rials, facilities, and services for the common 
defense; 

“(d) For financing the purchase of goods 
or services for other friendly countries; 

“(e) For promoting balanced economic 
development and trade among nations; 

„(H) To pay United States obligations 
abroad; 

“(g) For loans to promote multilateral 
trade and economic development, made 
through established banking facilities of the 
friendly nation from which the foreign cur- 
rency was obtained or in any other manner 
which the President may deem to be appro- 
priate. Strategic materials, services, or for- 
eign currencies may be accepted in payment 
of such loans; 

“(h) For the financing of international 
educational exchange activities under the 
programs authorized by section 32 (b) (2) of 
the Surplus Property Act of 1944, as amended 
(50 U. S. C. App. 1641 (b)): 


Provided, however, That section 1415 of the 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1953, shall 
apply to all foreign currencies used for grants 
under subsections (d) and (e) and for pay- 
ment of United States obligations involv- 
ing grants under subsection (f) and to not 
less than 10 per centum of the foreign cur- 
rencies which accrue under this title: Pro- 
vided, however, That the President is author- 
ized to waive such applicability of section 
1415 in any case where he determines that 
it would be inappropriate or inconsistent 
with the purposes of this title. 

“Sec. 105. Foreign currencies received pur- 
suant to this title shall be deposited in a 
special account to the credit of the United 
States and shall be used only pursuant to 
section 104 of this title, and any department 
or agency of the government using any of 
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such currencies for a purpose for which 
funds have been appropriated shall reim- 
burse the Commodity Credit Corporation in 
an amount equivalent to the dollar value of 
the currencies used. 

“Sec. 106. As used in this Act, ‘surplus 
agricultural commodity’ shall mean any agri- 
cultural commodity or product thereof, class, 
kind, type, or other specification thereof, 
produced in the United States, either pri- 
vately or publicly owned, which is or may 
be reasonably expected to be in excess of do- 
mestic requirements, adequate carryover, 
and anticipated exports for dollars, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

“Sec. 107. As used in this Act, ‘friendly na- 
tion’ means any country other than (1) the 
U. S. S. R., or (2) any nation or area domi- 
nated or controlled by the foreign govern- 
ment or foreign organization controlling the 
world Communist movement. 

“Src. 108. The President shall make a re- 
port to Congress with respect to the activities 
carried on under this Act at least once each 
six months and at such other times as may 
be appropriate and such reports shall in- 
clude the dollar value, at the exchange rates 
in effect at the time of the sale, of the foreign 
currency for which commodities exported 
pursuant to section 102 (a) hereof are sold. 

“Sec. 109. No transactions shall be under- 
taken under authority of this title after 
June 30, 1957, except as required pursuant 
to agreements theretofore entered into pur- 
suant to this title. 


“TITLE IE—FAMINE RELIEF AND OTHER 
ASSISTANCE 


“Sec. 201. In order to enable the President 
to furnish emergency assistance on behalf 
of the people of the United States to friendly 
peoples in meeting famine or other urgent 
relief requirements, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation shall make available to the 
President out of its stocks such surplus agri- 
cultural commodities (as defined in section 
106 of title I) f. o. b. vessels in United States 
ports, as he may request, for transfer (1) 
to any nation friendly to the United States 
in order to meet famine or other urgent 
relief requirements of such nation, and (2) 
to friendly but needy populations without 
regard to the friendliness of their govern- 
ment. 

“SEC. 202. The President may authorize the 
transfer on a grant basis of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities from Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks to assist programs under- 
taken with friendly governments or through 
voluntary relief agencies: Provided, That the 
President shall take reasonable precaution 
that such transfers will not displace or in- 
terfere with sales which might otherwise be 
made. 

“Sec. 203. Not more than $300,000,000 (in- 
cluding the Corporation's investment in the 
commodities) shall be expended for all 
transfers, including delivery on board ves- 
sels in United States ports, under this title. 
The President may make such transfers 
through such agencies including intergov- 
ernmental organizations, in such manner, 
and upon such terms and conditions as he 
deems appropriate; he shall make use of the 
facilities of voluntary relief agencies to the 
extent practicable. 

“Sec. 204. No programs of assistance shall 
be undertaken under the authority of this 
title after June 30, 1957. 

“TITLE ITI—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

“Sec. 301. Section 407 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: ‘Notwithstand- 
ing the foregoing, the Corporation, on such 
terms and conditions as the Secretary may 
deem in the public interest, shall make avail- 
able any farm commodity or product there- 
of owned or controlled by it for use in re- 
lieving distress (1) in any area in the United 
States declared by the President to be an 
acute distress area because of unemploy- 
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ment or other economic cause if the Presi- 
dent finds that such use will not displace 
or interfere. with normal marketing of agri- 
cultural commodities and (2) in connection 
with any major disaster determined by the 
President to warrant assistance by the Fed- 
eral Government under Public Law 875, 
Eighty-first Congress, as amended (42 U. S. C. 
1855). Except on a reimbursable basis, the 
Corporation shall not bear any costs in con- 
nection with making such commodity avail- 
able beyond the cost of the commodities 
to the Corporation in store and the han- 
dling and transportation costs in making de- 
livery of the commodity to designated agen- 
cies at one or more central locations in each 
State.’ 

“Sec. 302. Section 416 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 is amended to read as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 416. In order to prevent the waste 
of commodities acquired through price-sup- 
port operations by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation before they can be disposed of in 
normal domestic channels without impair- 
ment of the price-support program or sold 
abroad at competitive world prices, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation is authorized, on 
such terms and under such regulations as 
the Secretary may deem in the public in- 
terest: (1) upon application, to make such 
commodities available to any Federal agency 
for use in making payment for commodities 
not produced in the United States; (2) to 
barter or exchange such commodities for 
strategic or other materials as authorized 
by law; (3) in the case of food commodities 
to donate such commodities to the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs and to such State, Federal, 
or private agency or agencies as may be 
designated by the proper State or Federal 
authority and approved by the Secretary, for 
use in the United States in nonprofit school- 
lunch programs, in the assistance of needy 
persons, and in charitable institutions, in- 
cluding hospitals, to the extent that needy 
persons are served; and (4) to donate any 
such food commodities in excess of antic- 
ipated disposition under (1), (2), and (3) 
above to nonprofit voluntary agencies regis- 
tered with the Committee on Voluntary 
Foreign Aid of the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration or other appropriate depart- 
ment or agency of the Federal Government 
and intergovernmental organizations for use 
in the assistance of needy persons outside 
the United States. In the case of (3) and (4) 
above the Secretary shall obtain such as- 
surance as he deems necessary that the 
recipients thereof will not diminish their 
normal expenditures for food by reason of 
such donation. In order to facilitate the 
appropriate disposal of such commodities, 
the Secretary may from time to time estimate 
and announce the quantity of such com- 
modities which he anticipates will become 
available for distribution under (3) and (4) 
above. The Commodity Credit Corporation 
may pay, with respect to commodities dis- 
posed of under this section, reprocessing, 
packaging, transporting, handling, and 
other charges accruing up to the time of 
their delivery to a Federal agency or to the 
designated State or private agency, in the 
case of commodities made available for use 
within the United States, or their delivery 
free alongside ship or free on board export 
carrier at point of export, in the case of com- 
modities made available for use outside the 
United States. For the purpose of this sec- 
tion the terms “State” and “United States” 
include the District of Columbia and any 
Territory or possession of the United States.’ 

“Sec. 303. Whenever the Secretary has rea- 
son to believe that, in addition to other au- 
thorized methods and means of disposing of 
agricultural commodities owned by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, there may be op- 
portunity to protect the funds and assets of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation by barter 
or exchange of such agricultural commodities 
Tor (a) strategic materials entailing less risk 
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of loss through deterioration or substantially 
less storage charges, or (b) materials, goods 
or requipment required in connection with 
foreign economic and military aid and as- 
sistance programs, or (c) materials or equip- 
ment required in substantial quantities for 
offshore construction programs, he is hereby 
directed to use every practicable means, in 
cooperation with other Government agencies, 
to arrange and make, through private trade 
channels, such barters or exchanges or to 
utilize the authority conferred on him by 
section 4 (h) of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration Charter Act, as amended, to make 
such barters or exchanges. Agencies of the 
United States Government procuring such 
materials, goods or equipment are hereby di- 
rected to cooperate with the Secretary in the 
disposal of surplus agricultural commodities 
by means of barter or exchange. Strategic 
materials so acquired by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation shall be considered as as- 
sets of the Corporation and other agencies of 
the Government, in purchasing strategic ma- 
terials, shall purchase such materials from 
Commodity Credit Corporation inventories to 
the extent available in fulfillment of their 
requirements. The Secretary is also directed 
to assist, through such means as are available 
to him, farmers’ cooperatives in effecting ex- 
change of agricultural commodities in their 
possession for strategic materials. 

“Sec. 304. The President shall exercise the 
authority contained herein (1) to assist 
friendly nations to be independent of trade 
with the U. S. S. R. or nations dominated 
or controlled by the U. S. S. R. for food, raw 
materials and markets, and (2) to assure that 
agricultural commodities sold or transferred 
hereunder do not result in increased avail- 
ability of those or like commodities to un- 
friendly nations. 

“Sec, 305. All Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion stocks disposed of under title II of this 
Act and section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, as amended, shall be clearly identified 
by, as far as practical, appropriate marking 
on each package or container as being fur- 
nished by the people of the United States of 
America.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House to the 
title of the bill, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Amend the title 
so as to read: “An Act to increase the con- 
sumption of United States agricultural com- 
modities in foreign countries, to improve the 
foreign relations of the United States, and 
for other purposes.“ 

And the House agree to the same. 

CLIFFORD R. HOPE, 
Aud. H. ANDRESEN, 
WILLIAM S. HILL, 
HAROLD D. COOLEY, 
W. R. POAGE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


GEORGE AIKEN, 

MILTON R. YOUNG, 
Epwarp J. THYE, 

BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER, 
ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL, 
ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 

OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 


Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
House to the bill (S. 2475) to authorize the 
President to use agricultural commodities to 
improve the foreign relations of the United 
States, and for other purposes, submit the 
following statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon and recom- 
mended in the accompanying conference re- 
port as to each of the amendments. 
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EXPLANATION OF CHANGES 


The House amendment struck out all after 
the enacting clause of the Senate bill and 
inserted new language therefor. The Senate 
disagreed to the House amendment in toto, 
without specific instructions to its conferees, 
and the conference report agreed to by the 
conferees and submitted herewith is basi- 
cally the amendment as approved by the 
House with such changes as were agreed upon 
in conference. 

Except for minor and clarifying amend- 
ments the following is an explanation of the 
differences between the House amendment 
and the amendment agreed to by the 
conferees. 

Section 101 (a): The committee of con- 
ference has added to this subsection the 
words “and to assure that sales under this 
Act will not unduly disrupt world prices of 
agricultural commodities”. This language is 
substantially similar to that in the bill as 
reported by the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee and is meant to reassure friendly nations 
that there is no intention on the part of 
the United States of undertaking a surplus 
dumping program. 

Section 102 (a): The conferees struck out 
of the first sentence the House language 
“direction of the President” and substituted 
“regulations issued by the President pur- 
suant to subsection (b) of this section”. 
The purpose of this change was to make this 
subsection consistent with the terminology 
of subsection (b). The committee of con- 
ference further amended this section by re- 
instating, with the exception noted above, 
the language of the bill substantially as re- 
ported by the House Agriculture Committee. 

Section 103 (b): The committee of con- 
ference struck out 81,000,000, 000“ and sub- 
stituted “$700,000,000". This will have the 
effect of limiting operations under title I to 
a total of not to exceed $700,000,000 for the 
3 years ending June 30, 1957. 

Section 104: The committee of conference 
amended this section by deleting the ref- 
erence to section 2, the policy statement of 
the act. This has the effect of limiting the 
use of the foreign currencies acquired pur- 
suant to the act to those purposes set out 
in section 104. 

Section 104 (b): Language was added by 
the conference committee making it clear 
that in purchasing or contracting to pur- 
chase strategic materials pursuant to the 
provisions of this subsection for a supple- 
mental stockpile the President is not lim- 
ited to those strategic materials which may 
have heretofore been purchased, but may ac- 
quire new or additional materials. 

Subsections 104 (d), (e), and (f): No 
change is made in the language of these sub- 
sections but their intent is modified by lan- 
guage which has been added in the first 
proviso of section 104 making it clear that 
foreign currency used for grants under sub- 
sections (d) and (e) and to pay United States 
obligations involved in grants under (f) shall 
be subject to the provisions of section 1415 of 
the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1953, 
unless waived by the President. 

These provisos in section 104 spell out the 
situation in which Government agencies and 
departments must, in the absence of a Presi- 
dential determination to the contrary, pay 
dollars to the Treasury as a prerequisite to 
expending foreign currency proceeds of sales 
made under this act. Section 105 (in which 
the conference committee made no change) 
requires that any dollars thus disbursed to 
the Treasury by Government agencies and 
departments out of appropriated funds, as a 
prerequisite to their use of foreign currency 
sales proceeds, shall be used as part of the 
total reimbursement to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, 

Section 106: A change made in this section 
will permit the Secretary of Agriculture to 
determine in advance that an agricultural 
commodity may be in surplus. 
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Section 108: Language added by the con- 
ferees will require that reports submitted to 
the Congress shall include the dollar value 
of the foreign currency for which commodi- 
ties are sold. 

Section 202: A proviso added by the con- 
ference committee requires that the Presi- 
dent take reasonable precautions that com- 
modities transferred pursuant to this section 
will not displace or interfere with sales that 
might otherwise be made. 

Section 203: This section was eliminated 
from the amendment adopted by the House. 

Section 301: The committee of conference 
adopted language changes recommended by 
the Department of Agriculture to place on 
the Secretary of Agriculture the responsibili- 
ty for establishing terms and conditions 
for surplus disposal under section 407 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended by 
this section, and to make the authority for 
supervising distribution of such commodi- 
ties consistent with the authority contained 
in section 416 of the 1949 act and other legis- 
lation. The language change also makes it 
possible to include processed foods (such as 
cheddar cheese or nonfat dry-milk solids) as 
well as agricultural commodities. 

Section 302: The committee of conference 
has approved language changes which will 
broaden the authority to barter surplus com- 
modities for strategic or other materials not 
produced in adequate quantities in the 
United States, limiting provisions 3 and 4 
of the section to food commodities, elimi- 
nating State or Federal penal and corrective 
institutions as eligible recipients of donated 
commodities, and changing the language of 
the sentence relating to assurances that do- 
nated food will not diminish normal ex- 
penditures for food so that it can be more 
effectively administered. The new language 
also eliminates publicly owned hospitals as 
eligible recipients and substituted the words 
“charitable institutions, including hospitals, 
to the extent that needy persons are served”, 
The committee understands that this lan- 
guage and other authority in the section will 
make possible donation of surplus foods to 
eleemosynary institutions such as State men- 
tal hospitals, etc. 

Section 303 of the House amendment was 
eliminated. This would have amended the 
“section 32” authority to permit distribution 
of surplus commodities under that authority 
to State penal and corrective institutions 
and the change is made in order to keep this 
law consistent with the basic authority un- 
der section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, as amended by section 302 of this bill. 

Section 304 is amended by the adoption of 
language proposed by the Department of 
Agriculture which will substantially broaden 
the barter directive given to the Secretary 
of Agriculture to include not only strategic 
materials but also materials, goods, or equip- 
ment required in connection with foreign as- 
sistance programs and materials or equip- 
ment required for offshore construction pro- 
grams, 

Section 305: As approved by the commit- 
tee of conference the new language of this 
section is intended to carry cut the objectives 
of section 305 of the House amendment with- 
out imposing on the President the virtually 
impossible administrative responsibility of 
making a detailed investigation and deter- 
mination before authorizing the transfer or 
sale of any surplus agricultural commodity 
to any nation. The requirement of section 
305 (2) as approved by the committee of 
conference, that the President “assure” that 
sales of agricultural commodities under this 
act do not result in increased exports of the 
same or like commodities to unfriendly na- 
tions, is consistent with the same type of 
requirement of section 102 (d) and means 
that the President shall obtain assurance 
from foreign governments that they do not 
intend, as a result of a purchase under this 
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act, to resell an equivalent quantity of the 
same or similar commodity to the Soviet 
bloc. 


W. R. Poace, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Kansas yield so that I 
may ask him as to the changes made in 
section 302 relative to strategic ma- 
terials? 

Mr. HOPE. Yes, I will be happy to 
yield to the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia. 

There was a slight change made in the 
conference in section 302. It broadens 
the authority somewhat to use surplus 
commodities to barter for strategic and 
other materials not produced in ade- 
quate quantities in the United States. 
That is the only difference that is made 
as far as strategic materials are con- 
cerned. 

Mr. BAILEY. The strategic materials 
we can trade for are those not produced 
in the United States? 

Mr. HOPE. Not necessarily those not 
produced in the United States. I will 
read the language to the gentleman. In 
the statement of the conferees we made 
it clear that the interpretation is that 
surplus commodities may be bartered 
for materials which are not produced in 
adequate quantities in the United States. 
That is the interpretation which the 
House conferees put on the language 
contained in the bill. 

Mr. BAILEY. There is no other 
change made affecting section 302? 

Mr. HOPE. There are some other 
slight changes in section 302, but not af- 
fecting strategic materials. 

Mr. Speaker, to more directly answer 
the gentleman’s question as to the pro- 
vision in the conference bill, the lan- 
guage which relates to barter reads as 
follows: 

To barter or exchange such commodities 
for strategic or other materials as authorized 
by law. 


Then, in our report of the House con- 
ferees, we state that that is to apply to 
strategic materials which are not pro- 
duced in adequate quantities in the 
United States. So I think that protects 
the gentleman in the respect in which 
he is interested. 

Mr. BAILEY. I thank the gentleman 
from Kansas for the information. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN 
NAVAL VESSELS 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
ous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table, the bill (H. R. 8571) to 
authorize the construction of naval ves- 
sels, and for other purposes, with Senate 
amendments thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendments and ask for a con- 
ference with the Senate. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. ARENDS, VINSON, and 
DEVEREUX. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1954 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 9678) to 
promote the security and foreign policy 
of the United States by furnishing as- 
sistance to friendly nations, and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H. R. 9678, 
with Mr. Brown of Ohio in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose on yesterday, the Clerk had 
read through line 7 on page 31 of the 
bill. The remainder of the bill was con- 
sidered as read and open for amendment 
at any point. An agreement was made 
that further debate on the bill, and all 
amendments thereto, would be limited 
to 20 minutes. 

The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Bow]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bow: On page 
46, line 9, after the word “‘stockpiles”, change 
the semicolon to a period and strike out the 
balance of line 9 and lines 10 through 13. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Bow! for 5 minutes, but will ask the 
gentleman to yield for a moment in 
order that the Chair may make a state- 
ment. 

The Chair is informed that at the time 
the Committee rose on yesterday, the 
following gentlemen were on their feet: 
Mr. Vorys of Ohio, Mr. TOLLEFSON of 
Washington, Mr. Petty of Washington, 
Mr. Gross of Iowa, Mr. Javits of New 
York, Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Jupp of Minnesota, Mr. DEVEREUX of 
Maryland, Mr. Cootey of North Car- 
olina, Mr. Poace of Texas, Mr. CELLER 
of New York, Mr. SHELLEY of California, 
Mr. ALLEN of California, Mr. Dorn of 
New York, Mr. Apatr of Indiana, Mr. 
CRUMPACKER of Indiana, Mr. BAILEY of 
West Virginia, Mr. ZABLOCKI of Wis- 
consin, Mr. Lamp of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Proupy of Vermont, Mr. RICHARDS of 
South Carolina, and, of course, the gên- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow! whose 
amendment has been reported by the 
Clerk and who has been recognized to 
speak on his amendment. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, I was 
on my feet and wanted time to speak. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I also 
wanted to be recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will add 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Bonner] and the gentleman from New 
York to the list. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. If I recall the 20-minute limi- 
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tation on debate, it was not agreed to 
by unanimous consent but by a vote. 
Therefore, the matter of those who were 
on their feet was not incorporated in the 
motion and is not controlling upon the 
committee as a whole. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct, unless the unanimous-consent 
request is agreed to that the time be 
divided. 

The Chair will, in his wisdom, select 
Members for recognition. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow] 
is recognized for 5 minutes in support 
of his amendment, under the general 
rules of the House. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, this amend- 
ment is to section 502, on the use of for- 
eign currency. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. As far as I know, the 
committee has no objection to this 
amendment, which is a matter between 
the Appropriations Committee and the 
Foreign Affairs Committee. 

Mr. BOW. I yield back the remainder 
of my time, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Bow]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment which is at the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. TOLLEFSON: On 
page 57 after line 18 add a new section to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 513. Shipping on United States yes- 
sels: Such steps as may be necessary shall 
be taken to assure, as far as practicable, that 
at least 50 percent of the gross tonnage of 
commodities, materials, and equipment pro- 
cured out of funds made available under 
sections 103, 105, 123, 131, 182 (a), 201, and 
303 of this act and transported to or from 
the United States on ocean vessels, computed 
separately for dry bulk carriers, dry cargo 
liner and tanker services and computed 
separately for section 103 and 105 (taken to- 
gether) and for sections 123, 131, 132 (a), 
201, and 303 (taken together) is so trans- 
ported on United States flag commercial ves- 
sels to the extent such vessels are available 
at market rates for United States fiag com- 
mercial vessels; and, in the administration 
of this provision, steps shall be taken, inso- 
far as practicable and consistent with the 
purposes of this act, to secure a fair and 
reasonable participation by United States 
flag commercial vessels in cargoes by geo- 
‘graphic area.” 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Chairman, 
this is the so-called 50-50 provision 
which we have placed in every foreign- 
aid bill since the program started. 
This language restores a provision in the 
bill which the executive department sent 
to the House for consideration. The 
administration still wants this language 
or this provision in this bill. 

I read from a section-by-section 
analysis of the bill, which was printed 
after the bill was reported to the House, 
and which carries comments by the 
executive branch. 

I wish to read one sentence which 
pertains to this particular provision: 

The executive branch restoration 


of the 50-50 shipping provision, which the 
House committee omitted from the bill. 
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So the executive department wants 
this provision in the bill. FOA, which 
will administer it, also wants it in the 
bill. This provision or a similar provi- 
sion, as I have indicated, has been in 
every foreign-aid bill that we have acted 
upon since I have been a Member of this 
House. I might say parenthetically that 
in every case the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee has sought to oppose it. In this 
particular case I feel the committee has 
ignored the intent and wishes of this 
Congress, because, as I have indicated, 
we have placed this provision in every 
foreign-aid bill heretofore, with the ex- 
ception of the agricultural-surplus bill 
which the House acted upon a few days 
ago. But that bill was different from 
the foreign-aid bills generally because 
the objective was in large part to sell 
surpluses for foreign currency. 

Notwithstanding our previous actions, 
the Foreign Affairs Committee seems al- 
ways to ignore the wishes of Congress 
and again this time has deleted it from 
the bill. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I yield. 

Mr. BOGGS. Is it not a fact that 
time and time again we have tried to get 
this on in committee, but failing there 
did it on the floor of the House? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. That is right. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. I wish to commend 
the gentleman from Washington, the 
distinguished Chairman of the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, upon his offering this very 
necessary amendment which I trust will 
prevail. It is most vital if we are to 
have any merchant marine at all. It 
means much to the shipyards of our Na- 
tion. As far as I am concerned every 
ton of foreign aid cargo should be car- 
ried in American ships so as to keep our 
merchant marine and shipyards alive. 

Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Washing- 
ton [Mr. TOLLEFSON]. 

Many of us hold the opinion that an 
American merchant marine owned, oper- 
ated, and manned by American citizens 
sufficient to carry a substantial part of 
the foreign commerce of the United 
States is necessary and desirable. I 
would expect all of us to agree that a 
sufficient merchant marine is absolutely 
essential for carrying troops and sup- 
plies in wartime. 

We now find that the need of the De- 
fense Department for the ships of the 
merchant marine and the industry which 
operates, directs, and repairs them is 
greater than the private operation under 
existing conditions is able to meet. Ina 
recent statement before the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee, Vice 
Adm. Roscoe F. Good, Deputy Chief of 
Naval Operations, Logistics, reaffirmed a 
statement made by Rear Adm. R. E. Wil- 
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son approximately 1 year ago. Admiral 
Wilson’s statement can be found in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 99, part 11, page A3819. He said 
in part as follows: 


The Department of Defense * * con- 
siders that in accordance with the latest 
approved plans, the active operating United 
States merchant marine * * * should be 
comprised of the minimum of the following 
number of vessels. 


Here follows a list of the ships re- 
quired. The admiral went on to say: 

A joint analysis by representatives of the 
Maritime Administration and the Navy De- 
partment of the total civilian and military 
requirements for merchant type shipping 
upon the outbreak of war compared with the 
current capability of the United States active 
merchant fleet has been made. In terms of 
the general types of ships recommended 
herein, this analysis indicates a deficiency 
in actual ships as follows: (a) 165 cargo 
ships, (b) 6 passenger ships, (c) 43 tankers. 


The situation has not become better 
during the year that has elapsed since 
Admiral Wilson made his statement. I 
gained the following information from 
a letter dated June 14, 1954, from the 
president of the Propeller Club of the 
United States: 


In 1946 American ships handled 65.7 per- 
cent of our foreign trade in and out. In 1953 
we were down to 28 percent. 

Today we are operating 1,200 ships—down 
about 33 percent (795 private cargo and pas- 
senger). 

Employment of American seamen is down 
33 percent. 

Foreign nations are building or have on 
order 6,400,000 deadweight tons cargo and 
passenger ships. American yards have no 
ships building for private account and none 
on order. 

Japan is now operating at 60 percent of its 
prewar total. Germany is operating at 50 
percent of its prewar total. 

Our intercoastal and coastwise ships which 
contributed so quickly and importantly to 
our war effort in 1941 is down from 2.7 mil- 
lion tons in 1939 to 1 million tons. 


In a statement before the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee a few 
days ago, the president of the American 
Tramp Shipowners Association, said in 
part the following: 


At the present time, approxinrately 57 per- 
cent of the total export and import dry cargo 
tonnage to and from the United States goes 
in tramp vessels. Prior to World War II, 
we had no tramp fleet. Today, we have a 
sizable tramp fleet, but it is almost entirely 
in layup while a huge volume of our tramp 
cargoes is being carried in foreign-flag tramp 
ships. Tramp vessels are also essential for 
our national defense. * * * Our only hope of 
survival in times such as today is to have 
certain cargoes restricted to American-flag 
vessels in accordance with the terms of the 
pending legislation. In the absence of sub- 
sidy, legislation such as that now before the 
committee is an absolute essential if any 
American tramp vessels are to continue op- 
erations. 


Mr. Stuart was testifying concerning 
legislation similar to the provisions of 
the amendment offered by Mr. TOLLEF- 
son. American tramp ships are carrying 
about 17 percent of the 57 percent men- 
tioned in the statement. It should be 
remembered that at the outbreak of 
the Korean incident the Navy found it 
necessary almost immediately to charter 
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14 foreign-flag tramp vessels including 
vessels flying the Panamanian, Iranian, 
Greek, and British flags. 

There is good reason why those of us 
whose committee work brings about con- 
stant investigation of the American mer- 
chant marine and its ability to carry the 
foreign commerce of the United States 
and to act as a military auxiliary in time 
of emergency offer amendments to bills 
such as the Mutual Security Act with 
respect to the carriage of the cargoes 
which result from such legislation. We 
have no desire to invade the jurisdiction 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee with 
reference to problems within its juris- 
diction. We know, however, that the 
operators of American ships must have 
some Government assistance or protec- 
tion if they are to continue to operate. 
In competition with foreign carriers 
using foreign labor accustomed to a lower 
standard of living than American labor, 
and paid accordingly, we must give finan- 
cial assistance in sufficient amount to 
put the American operator using Ameri- 
can seamen in a position of equality to 
compete with this foreign competition. 
It is equally necessary that our ships 
have cargoes and passengers to carry. 
Legislation such as that before us in- 
volves such cargoes. We know from ex- 
perience that if some part of those car- 
goes is not restricted to carriage in Amer- 
ican ships, foreign ships are used for 
their carriage. 

The American merchant marine is es- 
sential to our needs in time of conflict. 
Neither its operations at present nor the 
number of ships it is using is sufficient 
for the initial stages of such a conflict. 
It is therefore vital if it is to exist in 
sufficient size that a proper proportion 
of the cargoes arising from the passage 
of this legislation and other legislation 
like it should be restricted from the out- 
set for carriage in American flagships. 
A simple appropriation of money for 
financial assistance made after the car- 
goes have moved in other ships is not 
sufficient for this purpose. Our ships 
need the cargoes. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I favor the amendment by 
Mr. TOLLEFSON, acting chairman of the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, that would assure the Amer- 
ican merchant marine a fair share of the 
cargo generated by this bill. 

American shipping needs this stimulus. 
It is in the best interest of our defense 
effort also. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Chairman, I have listened with great in- 
terest to the remarks by the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Tot.erson], the 
distinguished acting chairman of the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, of which I was once a member. 
I agree with his position and commend 
him for his presentation of the problem 
of securing for American flag vessels 
50 percent of the ocean shipping pro- 
— in the bill now under considera- 

on. 

The opposition to this provision on the 
part of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
isnot new. I recall in the 80th Congress 
a similar fight and at that time I was 
accused by the then chairman of favor- 
ing the American merchant vessels be- 
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cause as he put it, I was dominated by 
organized labor. As a matter of fact, I 
had never even been approached by any 
such group, and I had taken my position 
on the strength of advice given me by the 
father of the American merchant ma- 
rine, the late Schuyler Otis Bland, of 
Virginia. 

I recall an earlier occasion when the 
same question came up before the Mer- 
chant Marine Committee. The admin- 
istrator of the Marshall plan was testi- 
fying as to how the money had been 
spent during the first year of that pro- 
gram. American vessels had not re- 
ceived their fair share and he told us 
frankly that unless he was otherwise di- 
rected by law he considered it his duty 
to build up foreign enterprises rather 
than American. Accordingly, we spelled 
it out in the law. We understood that 
he then expressed gratification that at 
last he had a directive which clearly 
showed that the Congress wished to give 
its own citizens a 50-50 break. 

Those of us who have always fought 
the fight for the American merchant 
marine have heard the arguments which 
are being brought forth today, ever since 
the 80th Congress. It is pointless to go 
into the reasons why men are prejudiced 
against their own institutions. We may 
as well charge it off to lack of informa- 
tion and be thankful the majority of 
the Congress has always been unwilling 
to build up foreign enterprise, espe- 
cially shipping, at the expense of our 
own, 

I hope that the committee will again 
adopt the 50-50 amendment by its usual 
overwhelming majority. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to make one or two more statements 
before I yield further because I do want 
to get this in the RECORD. 

This has the approval of the VFW, the 
American Legion, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the Propeller 
Club, every shipping company I know 
of, and all the labor organizations that 
I know of. 

This amendment will not add one dol- 
lar to this bill, not one dollar. It may in 
the view of some increase the shipping 
costs, but I dispute that, because any in- 
crease in shipping cost of these materials 
being carried in American-flag bottoms 
is based upon assumptions, and those as- 
sumptions go from one extreme to the 
other. 

If the Foreign Affairs Committee had 
its will in connection with the merchant 
marine we would be at the mercy of for- 
eign-flag ships and then it would cost us 
more, as history has proved time and 
time again. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Illinois. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I am happy to report 
to the gentleman that a firm minority 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee did 
oppose the action of that committee in 
striking out this long-accepted 50-50 
provision. As one of those who fought 
for such fairness to American shipping, 
I certainly hope that the gentleman’s 
amendment will pass. 

Mr. TOLLEPSON, I thank the gen- 
tlewoman, 
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Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. If there is the possibil- 
ity of subsidizing the American merchant 
marine why is not that done by another 
committee and in another bill? Why 
put it in a foreign-aid bill? There are 
those of us who feel that this is the wrong 
place, that it should not be attached to 
a foreign-aid bill and that it should be 
within the discretion of the Administra- 
tor to decide how the material should be 
shipped. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. But may I say to 
the gentleman what he already knows, 
that the Foreign Affairs Committee time 
and time again tries to ignore the will 
of the House which is specific on this 
matter. Why does the Foreign Affairs 
Committee always seek to ignore it? 

Mr. FULTON. Why do you not bring 
in a separate bill? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. One is being con- 
sidered by our committee. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I yield. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I am in full ac- 
cord with the views expressed by the 
gentleman from the State of Washing- 
ton [Mr. To.iterson]. He is chairman 
of the House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. He knows from 
the experience he has gained on that 
committee, and as a result of the close 
study he has made of the subject, that 
there is good reason for the adoption of 
the principle for which he contends.. 

His amendment if adopted would be 
a great help in maintaining and 
strengthening our merchant marine. It 
already has great difficulty meeting for- 
eign competition. Without this amend- 
ment the difficulties of our merchant 
marine would be greatly increased. 

It is time that we began to give some 
attention to the needs of our own coun- 
try, its industries, its activities, and our 
American workers and seamen. There 
are times when our give-away program 
works, in my opinion, disastrously to our 
own American interests. This amend- 
ment would go a long way to give en- 
couragement and help to our hard- 
pressed shipping interest. 

I am in full accord with the amend- 
ment. I hope it will be adopted. I wish 
there were more time for the gentleman 
(Mr. TOLLEFsON], who offered the 
amendment, and for others who favor 
the amendment to be heard. I sincerely 
hope the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Gladly. 

Mr. SHORT. Certainly I think we 
should be as fair to our own people as 
we are to foreigners. I hope that the 


gentleman’s amendment will carry over- 
whelmingly. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. Chairman, we only ask for 50 per- 
cent of the cargoes. There are those in 
Congress who feel that we ought to carry 
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100 percent, but we are only asking 
for 50. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I yield. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment offered by 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisher- 
ies [Mr. TOLLEFSON]. As a member of 
that committee, and familiar as I am 
with the sad state of the American mer- 
chant marine, I frankly cannot under- 
stand how any Member of this House can 
do otherwise than support the amend- 
ment. 

Objection to the amendment has been 
raised on the ground that it provides a 
form of subsidy to American shipping, 
and that, as such, it has no place in this 
bill. H. R. 9678 authorizes appropria- 
tions of $3,440,608,000 for mutual securi- 
ty for the coming fiscal year. Every 
penny of that amount represents a sub- 
sidy in some form, either direct or in- 
direct. Through this bill we are subsi- 
dizing American farmers; we are subsi- 
dizing munitions manufacturers, both 
here and abroad; we are subsidizing 
schools for training military and techni- 
cal personnel; we are subsidizing elec- 
tronics manufacturers here and abroad; 
and, as was brought out in debate yester- 
day, we are subsidizing both directly 
and indirectly, the maritime industry of 
a number of foreign nations. All of this 
vast subsidy program has the stated 
purpose of promoting and organizing 
the mutual defense effort of the United 
States and our allies. Now, in that de- 
fense effort I know of no single item or 
program which is as important or as es- 
sential as the United States merchant 
marine. Furthermore, I know of no 
single phase of the overall mutual de- 
fense program to which we have paid 
less attention and in which we are so 
dangerously weak as we are in the pres- 
ent state of the American private ship- 
ping and shipbuilding industry. Since 
that is the case I would like to know why 
in the name of all that is holy it is im- 
proper for us to permit using a small 
fraction of the billions of dollars in this 
bill to give a boost to an industry so 
vital to our national security as is the 
American merchant marine. 

In adopting this amendment to require 
that 50 percent of all cargoes financed 
through these funds be carried in Ameri- 
can vessels we are not giving our ship- 
ping lines something for nothing, as 
could be charged in the case of some of 
the other items authorized. This is one 
case where we will be receiving full value 
for the taxpayers’ money. As a matter 
of fact, the investment will more than 
pay for itself both financially and in 
terms of preparedness. We should not 
kid ourselves into thinking that if we fail 
to adopt the Tollefson amendment the 
costs of ocean transportation for mutual 
security cargoes will come from some 
other source than the American taxpay- 
ers’ money. If we don’t take action to 
allow American ships to carry a fair 
share of the cargoes financed by the 
mutual security program, we will find 
that the cargoes will be shipped in for- 
eign vessels, at the same going rates and 
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with payment coming either from coun- 
terpart funds built up by our dollars, or 
directly with dollars obtained from us. 
The declining American merchant 
marine needs those cargoes far more 
than do the merchant fleets of foreign 
maritime nations which have been build- 
ing up at a tremendous rate. When we 
provide those fleets with cargoes we 
simply increase the competition they 
give our own shipping industry and in- 
crease the amounts of direct subsidy to 
et lines necessary under present 

W. 

So, to the charge that the 50-percent 
amendment constitutes a subsidy of the 
American merchant marine I say “sure 
it does.” But I also say that a subsidy 
of this type, which puts cargoes into our 
ships and permits them to sail with a 
full load, is a far more sensible and far 
less costly proposition than subsidizing 
empty vessels and paying unemployment 
compensation to unemployed seamen. 
When we can put fully loaded ships out 
to sea and keep our essential maritime 
manpower afloat, we are taking a far 
wiser course than we take in making 
direct subsidy payments to man empty 
vessels. 

There is no gain saying that we must 
maintain an active merchant marine, 
aside from the economic importance of 
the shipping and shipbuilding industry, 
if for no other purpose than to keep it 
ready as the “fourth arm of the national 
defense,” as it is rightly called. Even 
the strongest opponents of this amend- 
ment do not and cannot deny that. 
Money spent for that purpose is no more 
wasted than the billions we spend each 
year to operate our Army, our Navy, and 
our Air Force. Likewise, there is no 
question but that the only way to keep an 
active merchant marine in being is 
through some form of Government sub- 
sidy. No businessman in his right mind 
would attempt to build and operate a 
fieet of passenger or cargo vessels, sub- 
ject to the far higher American costs of 
construction and operation, and do so 
in direct competition with low wage, low 
cost foreign steamship lines unless he 
was assured of some form of assistance 
to offset the differences in costs. With- 
out a program of subsidies to permit our 
lines to pay the scale of wages necessary 
for our seamen to maintain an American 
standard of living, none of our American 
young men would ever go to sea and who 
among us would blame them? 

Certainly we have no more right to ex- 
pect seamen to work for 1890 wages than 
we have to expect the American farmer 
to grow our food at 1890 prices. This 
afternoon we will begin debate on a bill 
to give the American farmer guaranties 
of some form of parity in the prices he 
receives for his crops. No matter which 
of the proposals are adopted, this pro- 
gram will subsidize the people who op- 
erate and work on our farms to the tune 
of billions of dollars in coming years as 
it has in the past. Our merchant marine 
is no less essential to our national well- 
being. This mutual-security bill in- 
cludes provisions for disposition of some 
of the farm products acquired as a re- 
sult of the farm-subsidy program, and 
the expenses incurred under those pro- 
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visions certainly are a form of indirect 
subsidy to our farmers. The inclusion 
of Congressman TOLLEFsoN’s amend- 
ment, when considered in the light of 
these farm subsidy provisions or in the 
strictest definition of the national inter- 
est, are not out of line. 

Mr. Chairman, in 1946 71 percent of 
our dry-cargo exports and 65 percent of 
our imports were carried in American- 
flag vessels. In 1953 we carried less than 
22 percent of our exports and 33 percent 
of our imports. In 1948, when the prin- 
ciple of carrying at least 50 percent of 
foreign-aid cargoes in American vessels 
was established, we were still carrying 
46 percent of exports and 55 percent of 
imports in our own ships. Despite the 
effect of the continued operation of the 
50 percent principle, we have reached a 
point now where we are carrying an even 
smaller percentage of our foreign trade 
than we were prior to World War II. 
Without the 50 to 50 provision, which 
Congress has sensibly included in each 
successive foreign-aid program, our po- 
sition would be drastically worse than it 
now is. For us to reject the principle 
now, when the need is far greater than 
it was in 1948, would be a sorry example 
of muddled thinking on our part. 

Those who oppose this action for the 
protection of American shipping often 
use the argument that our friendly allies 
need the dollars they acquire through 
use of their vessels to carry our cargoes. 
It is interesting to note that a study of 
the problem covering the years 1949 to 
1951 disclose that even if foreign ships 
had carried all of our oceanborne com- 
merce—not only foreign-aid cargoes but 
all cargoes—during that period, it would 
have made a difference of only 8 percent 
in their unfavorable trade balance dur- 
ing those 3 years. Since that time both 
their trade balances and the conditions 
of their merchant fleets have improved 
immeasurably. The condition of our 
merchant marine has correspondingly 
declined. To quote former Secretary of 
Commerce Charles Sawyer in discussing 
this problem, “We could ill afford the de- 
struction of an essential American in- 
dustry to pay for this small increase in 
foreign purchasing power.” We can 
afford it much less now. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust that an over- 
whelming majority of the Members of 
the House will show that they grasp the 
fundamental importance of supporting 
American- flag shipping by approving the 
Tollefson amendment. 

Mr, BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. I want to commend the 
gentleman from Washington for offering 
the amendment. I think it is justifiable 
under the circumstances and will not add 
any additional cost. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOLLEFPSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. DORN of New York. I want to 
endorse the gentleman’s remarks and 
wish to ask the gentleman if it is not 
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true that all of the members of the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee 
also endorse this provision? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I know of no one 
on this committee who does not endorse 
this proposition. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. TOLLEF- 
son]. 

This provision that American ships 
manned by American crews carry half 
of the foreign-aid cargoes has been in 
every foreign-aid bill from the Marshall 
plan down to date. To delete the 50-50 
shipping clause at this time would be like 
kicking a man when he is down. 

The members of this committee know 
full well that the fourth arm of our de- 
fense, our merchant marine, is at a very 
low ebb due to low-wage foreign com- 
petition. 

When disaster strikes and through 
drought or flood our farmers in a dis- 
aster area face ruin, the Federal Gov- 
ernment steps in—and rightly so. But 
when our ships are laid up for want of 
cargoes and our seamen become idle, re- 
lief in the form of partial use of these 
vessels for federally financed shipments 
is decried. In World War II, when vic- 
tory was only possible because of these 
American ships, American seamen, for 
their sacrifices and heroic achievements, 
were patted on the back; now they are 
hit below the belt. 

The sailors and men who man our 
ships are human beings—just as human 
as our farmers. Both have families to 
support, both have children to clothe and 
feed. The livelihood of any group of 
American citizens deserve consideration, 
but here is a case of where we are asked 
to either subsidize a rusting fleet of un- 
manned ships in idleness with an even 
larger and more desolate graveyard of 
rotting hulls, with their trained crews 
of seamen dissipated and in breadlines; 
or utilizing a part of these ships and 
maritime manpower to carry federally 
financed cargoes to sustain the weak and 
needy peoples of other land in enlight- 
ened self-interest. Simple economics 
dictate the overall and ultimate saving 
to American taxpayers by using Ameri- 
can ships and employing American sea- 
men. 

The least we can do, it seems to me, 
is continue the long established policy of 
providing that one-half of foreign-aid 
shipments be transported in American 
bottoms. To reverse this 50-50 policy 
now would be a tragic mistake; there- 
fore, most earnestly I urge the members 
of this committee to adopt the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

May I say, Mr. Chairman, that the ar- 
rangements made after the House voted 
to limit debate to 20 minutes were made 
so that at least 10 minutes could be de- 
voted to this amendment which at least 
the committee thought was certainly the 
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most important amendment that we 
knew of that was still before the com- 
mittee. 

Our committee, the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, believes in an American 
merchant marine as a vital part of our 
national defense. The Foreign Affairs 
Committee believes in subsidizing the 
American merchant marine. Our For- 
eign Affairs Committee, however, does 
not believe in indirect subsidies which 
increase the cost of foreign aid, and that 
is why we have repeatedly tried to get 
the 50-50 proposition out of the bill. We 
want to cut the cost of foreign aid. We 
want to have any necessary subsidies 
for the American merchant marine as 
direct subsidies in separate legislation. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. BURLESON. As a matter of fact, 
the record shows in connection with this 
foreign-aid matter that about a billion 
dollars have been paid for shipping 
products overseas. About $700 million 
of that billion dollars has gone to our 
own merchant fleet. The increased 
cost, so the figures show, was $121 mil- 
lion and it is estimated in the reduced 
program for this year, 1954, the in- 
creased cost will be in the neighborhood 
of $4 million. It is my understanding 
that the Senate passed a bill, S. 3233, 
on June 16, which was referred to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries of the House on the next day, 
June 16. This measure has passed the 
Senate, which settles this question once 
and for all. I would assume that the 
Merchant Marine Committee will pre- 
sent legislation to the floor and it seems 
to me it would be much better to post- 
pone this matter here until the issue 
comes to the floor in full debate on a 
question which does arise each time this 
measure and other measures come here. 
Only last week, contrary to what some- 
one said that it has always passed and 
it has been the sentiment of the House 
that this provision should be included, 
it was rejected in the bill we passed last 
week. 

Mr. VORYS. That is the point I 
wanted to make. The very last time this 
50-50 proposal was before the House to 
load up foreign aid with an indirect sub- 
sidy for American shipping in the agri- 
cultural surplus bill, the House rejected 
it; therefore, your Committee on For- 
eign Affairs feels that the wise thing 
to do, as the gentleman from Texas has 
said, is to leave it out of this bill as the 
House left it out of a foreign-aid bill 
passed last week, and let the Merchant 
Marine Committee study this policy and 
bring it to the floor, at which time we 
can consider it rather than at the tail 
end of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the remainder 
of the time be divided among those who 
wish to speak on this or any other mat- 
ter, but I think first we should vote on 
this amendment that is before the House. 
That is the best way I can think of to 
handle the matter. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, do I 
understand this amendment will be voted 
on immediately and that no one else will 
be permitted to discuss the amendment 
before it is voted on? 

The CHAIRMAN. Anyone who is on 
the list will be permitted to discuss the 
amendment. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I had not proposed to 
take up the time of the House on this 
bill, but I do want to ask the chairman 
or the acting chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs a question in order 
to correct an insinuation that he made. 
It is a fact that the House did vote down 
an amendment that was offered to the 
foreign aid bill passed here recently. 
But the reason that amendment lost was 
that it provided that of the commodities 
in surplus owned by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation that were purchased 
by foreigners, 50 percent should go in 
American-fiag vessels. I admit, I think 
that was an error, but here in this case 
where we are giving away and aiding 
foreign nations and making offshore pur- 
chases, it is certainly to be expected that 
a portion, and a fair portion, of these 
commodities should go in American-flag 
vessels. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? i 

Mr. BONNER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. The gentleman from 
Ohio to my knowledge has never sup- 
ported this amendment. Maybe he has, 
and if I am wrong, he can correct me. 
But, as far as I remember, he has op- 
posed it every time it has been offered, 
and I think we have to judge a man by 
his actions. He said he is for a subsi- 
dized American merchant marine, but he 
is opposed to this because it is going to 
cost too much. Under his program we 
are depriving the American merchant 
marine of carrying its own cargoes, and 
this action saves money. 

Mr. BONNER. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

The point has been raised by the gen- 
tleman from Texas as to what has been 
paid the American merchant marine in 
these foreign-aid programs. Now I will 
ask the gentleman what has been paid 
foreign-flag ships in this program and in 
all the programs we have had hereto- 
fore. Is it not about 3 or 4 times as 
much? 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield, this is a simple 
matter of arithmetic. Seven hundred 
thousand dollars has gone to our own 
merchant marine, and about $300,000 
has gone to foreign-fiag vessels. 

Mr. BONNER. Evidently it must be 
more than that, because we have not 
carried 50 percent. Neither have we 
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carried the preferential cargoes. We 
have carried in American bottoms car- 
goes that were the cheapest freight to 


carry. 

Mr. BURLESON. According to the 
figures I got from the merchant marine, 
United States flag vessels from the Gulf 
ports to Hamburg, Germany—I use this 
as an example—cost $9 or $10 and for- 
eign-flag ships cost $7. Those from the 
west coast to Japan, our own fiag vessels, 
averaged $11 and foreign vessels $6. 

Mr. BONNER. Those are tramp 
prices. 

Mr. BURLESON. That is right. 

Mr. BONNER. They are not estab- 
lished running prices. They are the 
quoted tramp prices. The commercial 
conference rates apply to both Ameri- 
can-flag ships and foreign-flag ships, so 
certainly the gentleman is not quoting 
the conference rates. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BONNER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. In the case of the give- 
away of wheat to Pakistan, we estimated 
the cost there as a minimum of $21 a ton, 
and I undertand the American shipping 
bid was as low as $16 and $17. There is 
no need to get scared about the cost. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BONNER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington, the distinguished 
chairman of the Merchant Marine Com- 
mittee of the House. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. One item has not 
been mentioned here. We talk about the 
matter of subsidy and there have been 
expressions on the part of a number of 
individuals that they would support a 
direct subsidy. Of course, when it comes 
time to vote on direct subsidies in appro- 
priation bills, their actions indicate that 
they will vote otherwise. But, there is 
another matter that should be touched 
upon, and that is the matter of cargoes. 
You can subsidize these lines all you 
want, but they are not going to run un- 
less they have cargoes, and that is what 
we are after. We want cargoes for 
American ships so that we can keep oper- 
ating. 

Mr. BONNER. I will say to the Com- 
mittee that the MST, Military Sea 
Transport, share in this foreign aid pro- 
gram is a major item of the exports 
from American ports today, so we are 
only asking that the American- flag ves- 
sels—privately owned and operated— 
carry a portion, a fair portion, 50 per- 
cent, of this cargo. How do you expect 
the American-fiag vessels to operate if a 
major portion of our exports are carried 
on foreign-fiag vessels? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer a preferential motion. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
preferential motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man have a preferential motion also? 


Mr. GROSS. Ido, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, is it 
proper to propound a parliamentary in- 
quiry? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. RICHARDS. How much time do 
we still have left? 

The CHAIRMAN. Five minutes, but 
there are two preferential motions pend- 


Mr. RICHARDS. May I make a fur- 
ther parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chair- 
man? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. RICHARDS. How many names 
do we have to divide that time? 

The CHAIRMAN. Up to this time, 20. 
There has been no agreement made to 
divide the time so we must proceed un- 
der the general rules of the House. 

Mr. VORYS. A point of order, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. VORYS. I believe there has been 
no amendment offered to the bill since 
the last preferential motion was made, 
is that correct? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Bow amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

The Chair will follow the rule of 
seniority and recognize the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross], as there have 
been two preferential motions offered 
that are exactly the same. The Clerk 
will report the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Gross moves that the Committee now 
rise and report the bill to the House with a 
recommendation that the enacting clause be 
stricken out. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
the enacting clause will be stricken out 
even though I have five amendments at 
the desk. I appreciate the action of the 
leadership yesterday in limiting debate 
on this bill and at least 10 amendments 
to 20 minutes. I want to thank the 
gentleman who sponsored that action, 
leading to this virtual gag rule. 

I have offered a motion to page 42, 
to strike section 415, which reads: 

Sec. 415. Emigration to U. S. S. R.: Funds 
made available pursuant to this act may be 
used to pay the expenses of travel of any 
resident in the United States to the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics for the purpose 
of establishing permanent residence there: 
Provided, That such resident shall not be 
readmitted to the United States. 


Why in the world should we spend 
any money under this bill to transport 
people to Russia, in order that they may 
live in Russia? Provision has always 
been made for the transportation of de- 
portees to foreign countries. If there 
are residents of this country who feel 
that Russia is a land of milk and honey 
and want to make their home there, let 
them pay their own transportation 
costs. Why saddle this on American 
taxpayers. I hope my motion will be 
adopted. 

Another motion that I have offered is 
to page 44, section 418, which provides 
that the President shall be indirectly the 
head of a glorified travel agency for 
which the taxpayers will be gouged for 
the administrative expenses, That 
ought to be stricken. 

On page 64, I have offered a motion to 
strike paragraph (b) which provides 
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that not to exceed 60 persons may be 
compensated without regard to the pro- 
visions of the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended, and that 35 of these may 
be compensated at rates higher than 
those provided for in grade 15. 

In other words, here are 35 people who 
under the terms of this bill are appar- 
ently going to be put into the super 
grades, 16, 17 and 18, and paid fancy sal- 
aries. That ought to be stricken. 

On page 66, I have offered a motion to 
strike section 529, which provides that 
the President may take personnel from 
any agency of the executive branch 
of the Government and transfer them 
to jobs in this foreign giveaway pro- 
gram. 

That provision ought to be stricken. 

On page 72, I have offered a motion to 
section 533. Please listen to what sec- 
tion 533 provides: 

Sec. 533. Waivers of certain Federal laws: 
Whenever the President determines it to be 
in furtherance of purposes declared in this 
act, the functions authorized under this act 
may be performed without regard to such 
provisions of law regulating the making, per- 
formance, amendment, or modification of 
contracts and the expenditure of Govern- 
ment funds as the President may specify. 


If you enact that provision of the law 
you have given the President of the 
United States dictatorial power over the 
spending of billions of dollars and nulli- 
fied laws that have been wisely enacted 
governing contracts. 

You can vote for this bill with that 
provision in it, if you wish. I do not in- 
tend to do so. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I agree 
with the gentleman that all his amend- 
ments are certainly entitled to consid- 
eration. May I point out that it took us 
8 hours yesterday to complete action 
on 28 pages of an 82-page bill. Thanks 
to the Republican leadership on the 
other side of the aisle, we have exactly 
20 minutes to consider the remaining 54 
pages of the bill. For that reason if 
for no other I think the House would 
do well to recommit the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman is 
exactly correct. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. In view of 
the fact that there is almost $10 billion 
of unexpended funds at this time, does 
the gentleman conclude that recommit- 
ting the bill will be to the interest of the 
country? 

Mr. GROSS. It certainly would be. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. As I understand it, 
this bill is called a mutual defense assist- 
ance bill. Does the gentleman see any- 
thing inconsistent in providing for our 
own defense in whatever subsidies may 
come to our merchant marine, just as 
well as we provide for assistance and 
subsidies to foreign countries? 

Mr. GROSS. Certainly. I believe in 
taking care of our own people. I say 
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again that “mutual security” is just 
another sweet-scented title. There is 
neither mutuality nor security in this 
bill and time and events will continue 
to prove that statement. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Chairman, the report 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee on H. R. 
9678 deserves careful study by every 
Member of Congress. Only the mem- 
bers of that committee are in a position 
to possess even a minimum of informa- 
tion revealing the extent to which this 
Nation has become involved in the in- 
ternational affairs of countries all around 
the globe. 

From the standpoint of present co- 
operative effort to resist the spread of 
communism, the report justifies these 
enormous expenditures on a thread of 
hope that continued foreign aid will 
create a chain of military bastions sup- 
ported by public opinion favorable to 
united support of the free nations 
against aggression. 

Congress has been authorizing foreign 
expenditures on the recommendation of 
policymakers in Government who see 
the world through the eyes of interna- 
tional industrialists and financiers. 
Neither they nor Members of Congress 
would for 1 minute sponsor these elab- 
orate overseas expenditures if their own 
capital were known to be the source of 
such funds. It is easy enough to tax the 
citizens and spend their money, and then 
exercise their legal powers to tax more 
to make up the deficits. It has seem- 
ingly become a fixed policy to feel that 
the citizen is no longer to be considered. 
He is simply told that it is no longer his 
business. He must accept war and fear 
psychology and pay the cost without 
question. 

America has fought foreign wars for 
40 years; the Congress has imposed the 
taxload to the limit of endurance; it has 
squeezed capital and industry until their 
reserves, once considered the backlog of 
our economic structure, are now depleted. 
It has issued paper I O U's to the tune of 
two and three-fourths billions and ex- 
changed them for the savings of sacrific- 
ing citizens. It has created agencies 
guaranteeing contingent liabilities which 
make the Government the possible final 
arbiter for another $200 billion. All this 
to promote wars and to keep a step ahead 
of other nations likewise dedicated to 
lead the world militarily. 

I wonder if spending in foreign lands 
at the expense of our own people has 
really accomplished what we had hoped 
for. Itis an historic fact that individual 
nations will conform to an international 
policy only as long as it greatly serves 
their own local interests. The fact that 
many among the free nations group are 
necessarily influenced by economic and 
political developments in their near 
neighbor nations, means that it follows 
that any ties with the United States must 
be subject to these unpredictable influ- 
ences. Judging from vacillations on the 
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part of a number of key nations consid- 
ered essential in the alinement of anti- 
Communist powers, we seriously doubt 
the stability of our association of allies 
if and when the real test of their deter- 
mination to resist aggression becomes 
imminent. Without a determined will to 
resist aggression, without a patriotic 
devotion to the ideals of freedom, no 
amount of money or military hardware 
can insure the United States the total 
assistance needed for a united, firm stand 
among the free nations against ag- 
gression. 

It would seem that the measure of the 
success of foreign spending should be 
determined by a comparison of condi- 
tions prior to and since the series of 40 
years of war, which has involved the 
United States in the affairs of so many 
foreign countries. 

At the conclusion of each of these 
three foreign wars the United States 
emerged with reduced resources, in- 
creased national debt, less security 
against international threats, and more 
confusion in the minds of our people. It 
now requires more of the resources of 
the United States to prepare for a war 
we fear than it did to prosecute the First 
World War. And still we are asked to 
believe that we, 160 million people, dif- 
fering in culture and philosophy from 
the other 2 billion citizens of the world, 
can make them all over to our way of 
life—as if 1 or 2 generations in the his- 
tory of mankind has ever succeeded in 
changing the lives and habits of nations 
much older and more firmly convinced 
that their own cultures are superior. 

I wonder what has come over Ameri- 
cans to plant such grandiose ideas of 
leadership over nations whose history 
and traditions for centuries evolved na- 
tional philosophies and traits of char- 
acter inherent and subject to little, if 
any, reactionary changes from outside 
influences. 

I am a firm believer that people usual- 
ly get along better if they are left alone 
and allowed to work out their own salva- 
tion. If they are free to adopt from 
foreign ideologies those things which 
they voluntarily choose, they are much 
more apt to accept them with pleasure 
and make them succeed. 

If, as it appears in many nations, to- 
day’s threat of communistic infiltration 
is so lightly taken, no amount of money, 
economic aid, or American persuasion 
will prevent Russian influence from 
strengthening its hold on these people. 
If, on the other hand, they are aroused 
to the dangers and faced with the neces- 
sity of self-help, they may then awaken 
to the fact that “God helps those who 
help themselves.” Once they reevaluate 
national policies, based on patriotism 
and united devotion to the cause of free- 
dom, no other philosophy can long sur- 
vive their determined resistance. 

Just as long as America continues to 
promise unlimited help, just so long will 
these nations be content to remain su- 
pine under the possible hope that Amer- 
ica will bail them out of their difficul- 
ties. Except as foreign aid promises 
specific and direct defense benefits to 
America, any foreign funds not so allo- 
cated should be withheld, 
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The American economy simply cannot 
stand a continuation of this program as 
it has been conducted in the past. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman I 
2 in opposition to the preferential mo- 

n. 


Mr. Chairman, we are coming to a vote 
on this momentous question in just a few 
minutes. I do not reckon that anybody 
here is satisfied about everything in this 
bill. It is an unpalatable bill. There 
have been many disappointments com- 
ing to us out of the foreign-aid program, 
and more disappointments will doubtless 
come. But do not forget this: We have 
from the beginning spent over $40 bil- 
lion on this program because we be- 
lieved in it, a majority of the Congress 
of the United States and 3 Presidents 
from both political parties believed in 
it, 1 from 1 party and 2 from the other 
party. In a question like this there 
oe be no room for party partisan- 

p. 

What are we going to do? We have 
put our hand to the plow. Are we going 
to turn back? Our aim should be the 
same as it was yesterday. 

I do not like some of the things that 
have happened in France. I am unable 
to comprehend the disunity there. That 
has been a disappointment to the people 
of the United States. I do not like what 
the British Foreign Secretary, Mr. Eden, 
said to the cheers of the members of 
Parliament in Great Britain a few days 
ago. He must have paid a big price in 
self-respect to appease Mr. Bevan and 
Mr. Attlee. The spirit of Munich was 
there. I do not like what the Vice Pres- 
ident of the United States said a day or 
two ago right at a time when other lead- 
ers of both political parties were calling 
for bipartisanship in this fight. I say 
I did not like it when he claimed in a 
public address that mistakes made by a 
Democratic administration were respon- 
nas for what is happening in Indochina 

ay. 

Who can say that mistakes made in 
the past, and many were made and many 
will still be made in this battle against 
communism, who will sustain the charge 
that a Democratic administration was 
responsible for the plight of Indochina 
today? It is untrue. It is a foolish 
charge made with an eye to coming elec- 
tions. It is unjust. 

You have to fight this Communist flow 
of lava coming from the craters of the 
world wherever it breaks out, and you 
do not know where that is going to be 
tomorrow. Yesterday you did not know 
where it was going to flow today. But 
fight it we must, the best way we know 
how, on other fronts of the world, else 
we may face it here. 

I have sat in this Congress and heard 
Members and seen Members vote for $50 
billion without batting an eye to arm 
American boys to go out and die for 
freedom, and yet the same Members will 
not vote for one-tenth of that amount 
to get other people to stand by the side 
of our boys on the battlefronts of the 
world because they say it is not for our 
own people. American boys from the 
Arctic Circle almost to the Antarctic 
Circle are carrying the flag of the United 
States on foreign soil, and if war comes 
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tomorrow they may have to carry the 
brunt of the battle. We sustain them 
there with the full faith, credit, and 
power of these United States. Now, are 
you going to turn back when we ask 
you to vote one-tenth of the funds that 
you are willing to provide for them and 
the defense of America itself this year in 
order that others may be able to help 
them and us? Some of our so-called 
allies may fall by the wayside—some 
may become weak, and weary, and 
afraid—yes, there are some like that in 
the United States, men and women of 
little faith. The Good Book says that 
“faith is the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen.” If 
there is anything, I reckon, that we lack, 
the first is faith. If there is any other 
great human element that we lack, I 
would say it is patience. The American 
people want to see this thing settled 
today. How nice that would be, but this 
conflict will not be settled today or to- 
morrow, maybe not in our lifetime. 
Communism is more determined than 
that. The question here today is, how 
determined are we? There are people 
who are even saying, let us cut loose with 
the atomic bomb and get this thing over, 
and quit spending money to help people 
who do not appreciate what we are try- 
ing to do for them. If you are looking 
for full appreciation, you are looking 
for the end of the rainbow—you will 
never get it. We are in this foreign-aid 
program because a majority here have 
felt it is best for the United States of 
America to do so. We should not turn 
back now. This $3,419,000,000 in this 
bill, I think, is necessary for this pro- 
gram. Some of it will be wasted, yes— 
but it is an investment in peace—it is a 
chance we must take. It is, at the very 
best, a token of our faith in what we 
started out to do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the preferential motion offered by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

The motion was rejected. 

The . The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Washington (Mr. ToLLEFson]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. CruMPpaCKER moves that the Commit- 
tee do now rise and report the bill, H. R. 
9°78, back to the House with the recom- 
mendation that the enacting clause be 
stricken. 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, as I 
have repeatedly urged in past considera- 
tions of this Mutual Security Assistance 
Act, I am impelled to emphasize again 
today what I believe to be our positive 
duty to carefully examine the provisions 
of this measure on the basis of its funda- 
mental objectives. 

I think we can all agree that the pri- 
mary objective of this legislation is to 
promote the peace and security of the 
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United States. Inherent in that objec- 
tive must be recognition of the gravest 
problem of United States foreign policy, 
which is the protection of the United 
States from the Soviet threat. 

It is obviously sensible to reasonably 
assist our friendly allies both militarily 
and economically, thereby encouraging 
them to reject communistic overtures 
and appeals. By such assistance, we are 
certainly promoting our own security 
and protecting ourselves from the Krem- 
lin menace. 

However, before we go headlong ahead, 
motivated by the accepted objective, with 
enthusiastic and unbridled appropria- 
tion, I feel that patriotic wisdom com- 
pels us to stop for a few moments to re- 
examine, restudy, reappraise, in sum- 
mary, this whole foreign-aid program. 

Let us vividly realize this bill today is a 
part of the general foreign aid program 
which has been running continuously 
ever since July of 1940. Let us candidly 
appreciate that through the fiscal years 
of 1941 to 1945, we gave to foreign coun- 
tries the amazing total of over $59 bil- 
lion in American funds, every penny of 
which was actually borrowed and 
charged to the account of our American 
taxpayers. 

In the postwar period, for the fiscal 
years through 1946 to 1953, we granted, 
in one manner or another, to foreign na- 
tions over $55 billion. y 

In this fiscal year up to May 15, we 
have made further grants in foreign aid 
of over $4 billion, which adds up to the 
impressive figure of over $119 billion. 
These figures have been testified to by 
Government sources and remain un- 
questioned. 

In addition to this huge amount, we 
have furnished aid to other countries 
through the World Bank and the Mone- 
tary Fund to the extent of almost $342 
billion. 

Let us not forget that, during the time 
we have been furnishing this aid, from 
1940, the ordinary interest which has 
had to be paid on the money borrowed to 
finance our foreign assistance program 
amounts alone to over 818 ½ billion. 

Now when we put these figures all to- 
gether, we discover that in principal and 
interest on these foreign aid programs, 
continuing since 1940, they have cost the 
people of the United States the fabulous 
sum of over $131 billion. 

Sad it seems that in spite of the fact 
of such huge expenditures by the most 
charitable and generous people in world 
history, we find that since the start of 
our foreign aid program, world commu- 
nism has continually increased and more 
people are, at this hour, under Soviet 
control and domination than when we 
first started. Indeed it is quite star- 
tling to observe that unfortunately, we 
appear also to have more enemies and 
fewer friends in the world than before 
the program began. Certainly, we have 
not received the cooperation and the as- 
sistance from others we expected or 
thought we were justly entitled to, in all 
reasonableness and commonsense. 

I have recited this brief summary not 
for the purpose of suggesting the sudden 
end of our foreign aid program, but only 
to discharge the moral obligation I feel 
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T have as a Representative in this House. 
I have listed these facts and circum- 
stances to reemphasize what I regard to 
be our absolute obligation to the Amer- 
ican people to take the greatest care of 


their money and exercise the highest vig- 


ilance over the manner in which it is 
spent. We can promote the fullest re- 
habilitation of friendly foreign nations, 
and it will avail us nothing if we thereby 
foolishly destroy the morale of our own 
people here at home. 

To guard against the chance of such 
foolishness, let us scrutinize the needs of 
the individual countries. Let us delib- 
erately measure, by past performance, 
just how friendly to us some of these na- 
tions actually are, so that we shall not 
be carelessly subsidizing those who give 
us no pledge or assurance of mutual as- 
sistance against the common enemy of 
communism. Let us be determinedly 
prudent in exacting guaranties and pro- 
viding loans, instead of outright grants- 
in-aid, wherever and to whomever that 
can reasonably be done. 

In that connection, let us remind some 
of the impractical geniuses in our State 
Department, as well as our Defense De- 
partment experts, that we are not appro- 
priating money here for the purpose of 
destroying American industries and elim- 
inating employment opportunities for 
our own people. The placing of Amer- 
ican Government contracts abroad at a 
time when unemployment in this coun- 
try presents a currently serious economic 
problem is, to say the least, of very ques- 
tionable wisdom. It is indeed the more 
foolhardy when we realize that some 
defense items and essential parts of in- 
dustrial machinery are being manufac- 
tured abroad in places where the danger 
of Communist infiltration and sabotage 
is a high and recognized threat. Such 
promiscuous spending, in the guise of 
promoting friendly foreign relations, will 
not be tolerated by the American tax- 
payers, and this Congress should be and 
must be extremely restrictive of their 
authorization and approval. We can, 
perhaps, give some of the American peo- 
ple’s money away discriminately with 
their sanction, but we can never expect 
them to stand loyally by while we give 
their jobs away. 

As I indicated at the start, I am not 
opposed to the fundamental objectives 
of this measure. I believe it is practi- 
cally wise to continue to reasonably fur- 
nish aid to those allied countries dem- 
onstrating their willingness to fight in 
the common cause against Communist 
oppression. I believe that we can enact 
a prudent foreign-aid program of sub- 
stantial continuing value to ourselves 
and the free world. 

One phase of this program has al- 
ways had and will have my full sympathy 
and encouragement. That is the author- 
ization provision of furnishing technical 
assistance to friendly underdeveloped 
nations; giving them supplies, equip- 
ment, and personnel instruction for imi- 
tation of modern American methods of 
preserving health, increasing productiv- 
ity and setting up advanced agriculture 
and manufacturing techniques. This 
assistance, to my mind, will have a long- 
er and more lasting effect, beneficial to 
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us, especially in the Near East. The ex- 
penditure provided for, in the amount of 
$132 million, to include Israel and the 
Arab States, is an investment that prom- 
ises to bring us returns a hundredfold. 

In conclusion, let me exhort you not 
to rush this legislation. It is deserving 
of our prolonged study and debate. It is 
a program in keeping with our Christian 
democratic philosophy and is basically 
good for ourselves and the free world. 
However, in considering each and every 
authorization provision, let us ask our- 
selves, in the spirit of the President's 
admonition, “Is it good for all Amer- 
icans?” Let us also be mindful that our 
watchword on all appropriation meas- 
ures should be “the American taxpayer 
e our own economic stability come 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, 
section 506, which appears on page 50 of 
the bill, gives the administrators of this 
program what amounts to the power of 
eminent domain over the patent rights 
of American citizens. I could dwell at 
length on the hazards involved when one 
of the standing committees of the House 
gets into a highly technical field which 
rightly belongs within the jurisdiction of 
another committee, but I will only take 
time to say and to point out that the 
language used here by the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs is extremely loose in 
terms of patent law and will only par- 
tially accomplish the thing which they 
seek to accomplish by putting this section 
into the bill. Some patentable inven- 
tions would come within their definition 
and some would not. But, beyond that 
I would like to point out that for many 
years there was included in the emer- 
gency war powers granted to the Federal 
Government a similar provision which 
enabled the Department of Defense to use 
patents without following usual pro- 
cedures. 

We held extensive hearings both dur- 
ing the 82d Congress and during the first 
session of this Congress, in the Subcom- 
mittee on Patents of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and that committee de- 
cided last year that the Defense Depart- 
ment did not need this power. So it was 
terminated. What the Foreign Affairs 
Committee seeks to do in this bill is to 
give to the State Department and the 
Foreign Operations Administration au- 
thority which this Congress has denied to 
the Defense Department in the carrying 
out of our own defense program. In 
other words, we are saying that it is 
proper for the State Department to exer- 
cise the right of eminent domain for the 
benefit of foreign powers, when we have 
denied it to our own Defense Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. I appreciate the ac- 
tion of the gentleman in calling the at- 
tention of the House to this provision of 
the bill. I join in the sentiments about 
it which the gentleman has expressed. 
It is extremely unfortunate that the 
Foreign Affairs Committee has included 
this provision in the bill. It is a matter 
properly within the province of the Com- 
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mittee on the Judiciary. It should not 
be dealt with in this bill in any way. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. What we are 
doing here is simply enabling the State 
Department or FOA to grab any patent 
rights presently existing, or grab any un- 
patented inventions that may still be 
going through the mill, and use them in 
any way they see fit for the benefit of 
foreign powers, when we have denied 
that very right to our own Defense De- 
partment for the promotion of our own 
defense program. 

The only excuse which the Foreign 
Affairs Committee offers for the inclu- 
sion of this provision is that it has been 
in the law for some time. As I have 
pointed out, there were once other simi- 
lar provisions in the law but they have 
been terminated. The reasons for termi- 
nating these other similar provisions 
apply with equal force to this provision 
and I think it should be stricken from 
the bill. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the preferential motion. 

The matter which the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. CRUMPACKER] brings up is 
one of some perplexity. The gentleman 
did not state that this provision has 
been in the law since 1951. At that time 
the Foreign Affairs Committee had ex- 
tended hearings on it because this is a 
matter which is clearly within the juris- 
diction of the Foreign Affairs Committee. 
This is a matter which, since it deals 
with the use of patents in foreign affairs 
and international association, is clearly 
within the jurisdiction of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, just as being a patent 
matter it is also within the jurisdiction 
of the Committee on the Judiciary. We 
have seen the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary this year take over jurisdiction of 
the international program for refugees 
and escapees, which the Foreign Affairs 
Committee has handled for years. The 
Foreign Affairs Committee surrendered 
that jurisdiction gladly to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and a bill has 
passed the House that has to do with 
that subject. In this instance the exec- 
utive branch wishes this provision con- 
tinued as it has been since 1951, because 
these provisions are important in help- 
ing to supply our allies with material so 
vital to the mutual security program. 
On the other hand, if there is some as- 
pect of the matter that we should have 
considered that is available to be studied 
in the other body and in our conference, 
it would seem to me most unfortunate for 
us to attempt, with a few minutes’ dis- 
cussion, to dispose of this one way or the 
other today. I can only assure the 
House, on behalf of our committee that 
we will study this matter promptly. We 
will seek the aid of the vast intelligence 
of the Committees on the Judiciary of 
the House and Senate in perfecting this 
part of the bill, but we ought not try 
to do it now. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. Does the gentleman know 
of any complaint raised against the op- 
eration of this section in the last 3 years, 
when it has been the law of the land? 

Mr. VORYS. No. 
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Mr. JUDD. Not a word of complaint 
has been brought to our committee. 

Mr. VORYS. No. And because there 
Was no objection, because even though 
the draft bill has been available since 
April 15 and we did not hear from our 
friends on the Judiciary Committee we 
thought this was one thing in our bill 
which was noncontroversial. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if I have any 
time left, I ask unanimous consent to 
yield the rest of my 5 minutes along with 
the 5 minutes that I think is still avail- 
able for debate to the Chair for dis- 
position by the Chair, in its wisdom, 
among the Members who wish to speak 
on this or other matters connected with 
the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
has 2 minutes remaining which he may 
yield back. 

Mr. VORYS. I would like to yield 
that back to the Chair for disposal in 
addition to the other five. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the preferential motion. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. VORYS. I have yielded 2 min- 
utes to the Chair and I now ask that 
the 7 minutes available be divided 
amongst those who wish to speak. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, a 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. McCORMACK,. The gentleman 
yields back 2 minutes, which was avail- 
able to him in opposition to the prefer- 
ential motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. He has yielded 
that back to the House, or to the Chair. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Chair may use that 
extra time. 

Mr. VORYS. That is what I am try- 
ing to do. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is what the 
Chair understands to be the unanimous 
8 request of the gentleman from 
Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
two requests: One, that the 7 minutes 
remaining be disposed of by the Chair 
to those who wish to speak on the bill; 
and, second, that all Members may have 
the right to extend their remarks at this 
point or at appropriate points in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the various unanimous consent re- 
quests of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have felt impelled today to vote 
against the Mutual Security Act of 1954 
which would authorize our country to 
give away $3,500,000,000 during the next 
fiscal year. 

I campaigned and was elected on a 
platform which called for balancing the 
United States budget and in good con- 
science I cannot vote for a measure 
which will perpetuate deficit spending. 
The amount of foreign aid which is pro- 
posed for next year is approximately 
equal to the amount which it is estimated 
the United States budget will be out of 
balance or in the red this year. I have 
pondered this matter for many days, and 
I have wrestled with my conscience be- 
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fore voting against this bill. I have dis- 
cussed this matter at some length with 
Congressman DEWEY SHORT, chairman 
of the House Armed Services Committee, 
and also with my good and able friend, 
Congressman ALVIN BENTLEY, who is a 
member of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

I am firmly convinced that the author- 
ization of these additional billions for 
foreign aid would be just as wasted as all 
other moneys have been which we have 
sent abroad since World War II. I am 
greatly concerned over our foreign policy, 
and I sincerely support the President and 
the other administration leaders in their 
efforts to combat communism. However, 
Iam certainly not convinced that spend- 
ing billions of dollars will win us either 
friends or allies, and I am certain that 
continued deficit spending will bring the 
United States only misery, poverty, and 
further taxes as we head blindly down 
the road to national bankruptcy, eco- 
nomic ruin and political oblivion. 

As has been pointed out in the debate 
on the floor today, there are billions of 
dollars of carryover funds from previous 
years’ authorizations and appropriations 
to permit our Government to help na- 
tions and areas, such as Indochina, which 
are threatened by Communist invasion. 
This program of supporting other nations 
on United States taxpayers’ dollars must 
come to an end sometime, and there is 
no better time than the present. I am 
in complete sympathy and accord with 
the minority report issued by the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee. 

I too have grave doubts concerning the 
patchwork mutual security program, and 
its philosophy of materialism. I also 
have serious doubts as to the wisdom of 
relying on huge grants of money and 
weapons as the core of our foreign policy, 
and I abhor having to rely on vacillating 
allies whose turncoat policies have con- 
stantly kept them and us in one inter- 
national fracas after another. 

I sincerely believe we would have ac- 
complished far more good if we had used 
the hundred billion dollars we have given 
freely to foreign nations in economic and 
military aid since World War II for re- 
ducing the national debt and bolstering 
our own economy and defenses in the 
American hemisphere. Only by exercis- 
ing spiritual, moral, and political leader- 
ship can we hope to achieve real peace 
because dollars alone will bring no more 
security or peace of mind for the United 
States than it did for Judas nearly 2,000 
years ago when he betrayed Christ for 
thirty pieces of silver. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
section 415, emigration to U. S. S. R., au- 
thorizes the use of funds available under 
any provisions of the bill to pay the ex- 
penses of travel of any resident in the 
United States to the Soviet Union for 
the purpose of establishing permanent 
residence there on condition that such 
person shall not be readmitted to the 
United States. The authority is dis- 
cretionary. It is not anticipated that 
many people in the United States will 
want to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity. To the extent that there are 
such people, the committee believes that 
money used for this purpose would be 
well spent. 
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This amendment was unanimously 
adopted by the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, and as I have pointed out is en- 
tirely discretionary. So even if it was 
determined to use Mutual Security funds 
to pay the expenses of citizens of the 
United States to U. S. S. R. it would 
be only for those that we feel it is for 
our best interest to get rid of. It is 
doubtful, even if we should make such 
a decision, that the U. S. S. R. would 
issue these people visas and permit their 
entry into Russia. This provision would 
require only an infinitesimal sum. 

Even a 13-year-old boy recognized that 
fact when he wrote me as follows: 

I read in the town paper today that you 
and the House of Foreign Affairs Committee 
voted Wednesday to authorize paying a 
one-way passage to Russia for any resident 
of the United States desiring to stay there. 
I am only 13 years old and I may not know 
much about this, but I think you and the 
committee are pretty safe from having to 
pay the price of such a ticket. 


Also, an editorial on this provision 
summed it up as follows: 

If Congress by chance should adopt it, 
the United States taxpayer needn't worry 
about having to buy any large numbers of 
one-way tickets. Soviet Russia’s lovers in 
this country always have been noteworthy 
for preferring to love the Kremlin at a safe 
distance. 


Those people who believe Russia is 
such a utopia that they would be willing 
to give up their United States citizen- 
ship to go there are not good Americans, 
and I again say we are better rid of 
them. 

I believe this amendment has great 
possibilities as a psychological and 
propaganda weapon in letting the people 
of U. S. S. R. realize there would be a 
great movement to get out of Russia if 
permitted to do so, while there would be 
just the smallest trickle back to Russia 
even with expenses paid. When people 
realize the opportunities in a free world 
they want no part of a country where 
slave conditions predominate. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, this bill has so many admirable 
features and the continuation of a vitally 
needed program is so obviously desira- 
ble, that I hesitate to comment on one 
minor provision, section 415. This pro- 
vision, however, seems vulnerable at 
least to comment, if not criticism. 

Section 415 provides that any resident 
traveling to the U. S. S. R. “for the pur- 
pose of permanent residence there” may 
be reimbursed fér any travel expenses 
so incurred. Any such resident, how- 
ever, the section specifies, “shall not be 
readmitted to the United States.” This 
language is clear enough. At first blush 
it has a certain appeal. In effect, we 
are saying, “If someone likes Russia so 
much, we will help him go there.” If 
enacted, section 415 will provide free 
one-way tickets, paid for from mutual- 
security funds. We are seeking thereby 
to speed on their way those who desire 
to reside in Russia. 

On sober second thought, several ques- 
tions arise. Who will administer the 
program? What kind of affidavit of in- 
tention will be required? Who, and how 
many, will take advantage of this offer? 
Can we legally bar from rea to 
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the United States citizens whose travel 
expenses have been paid? What, finally, 
is the real purpose of section 415? 

The report of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee states—somewhat dryly and with 
justifiable confidence—that “it is not 
anticipated that many people in the 
United States will want to take advan- 
tage of this opportunity.” Certainly, it 
is inconceivable that many individuals 
would consider accepting this offer, gen- 
erous as this use of the taxpayers’ money 
may sound. 

Section 415 will have meaning only 
if we can give publicity to the fact that 
nobody wants a free trip to Russia. In 
other words, it must be hoped that this 
particular provision will have psycholog- 
ical value, that it will furnish the Voice 
of America with effective propaganda. 

Because this, indeed, may be true, I 
have decided against offering an amend- 
ment to strike out all of section 415. 
Nonetheless, this move seems ill advised, 
puerile, and futile. If points of order 
had not been waived, I am confident that 
a point of order against section 415 would 
be sustained. This provision is not rele- 
vant to the purpose of the bill. This 
bill aims to promote our national security 
and our foreign policy “by furnishing 
assistance to friendly nations.” Fur- 
thermore, this provision attempts to af- 
fect our national immigration policy, 
which is surely out of order in an au- 
thorization bill of this kind. 

It seems inadvisable for us to attempt 
to wage psychological warfare in this 
way. Certainly, it cannot be hoped that 
its effect will be earth shaking. In con- 
trast, if we were authorizing free passage 
for refugees from the Soviet Union, it 
might be helpful in the cold war. If 
we were encouraging real disaffection 
within the Soviet Union, or reaffirming 
our unrelenting interest in the freedom 
of all peoples, this, too, might be helpful. 
This proposal, however, is basically 
meaningless and ineffectual. It is, in- 
deed, a reflection on the commonsense 
of Congress that we should authorize 
such an inane and picayune project. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954 has broad 
objectives designed to strengthen and 
fortify the free world against commu- 
nism. 

It is difficult indeed to be optimistic 
about the current international situa- 
tion. It is equally difficult to under- 
stand some activities and policies of cer- 
tain so-called allies who accept our very 
substantial economic, military, and po- 
litical aid and then devote themselves to 
what many interpret as a definitely pro- 
Soviet, pro-Red China attitude. Thus 
the unity of the free nations is sorely 
tested and strained at many points. 
Yet if unity could be established on a 
firm basis of real mutual agreement, if 
all the manpower, military strength, and 
economic resources of the free world 
could be marshalled and made available 
in a common effort to check commu- 
nism, there would be overwhelming force 
on the side of the cause of freedom and 
the forces of enslavement could never 
successfuly infiltrate free nations, nor 
could they carry on successful aggres- 
sion anywhere. It is this distressing 
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division of opinion and failure to con- 
tribute according to capacity—the fail- 
ure it would seem of a real activated 
will to join in the defense of democracy 
which is making it easier for the Soviet 
to conduct both political penetration 
and willful aggression against free na- 
tions. Korea, Indochina and some 
European nations are cases in point. 

As I have said so many times on this 
floor, all these things dictate not only 
a reappraisal of our entire foreign 
policy, but the shaping of a new policy 
that will realistically evaluate the pres- 
ent attitude and policies of some of our 
major allies so-called. Such a policy 
cannot be predicated upon the weakness 
of appeasement, but rather must rest 
upon the strength of spirit, of arms, and 
of economic readiness, and upon an 
honest, determined, fair-minded cam- 
paign for peace based upon reciprocal 
disarmament, atomic and hydrogen sub- 
stances controls through international 
inspections, and support of independ- 
ence and self-determination in the face 
of colonialism, imperialism, and totali- 
tarianism whether it be red, black, white 
or any other color, and regardless of its 
pious professions of social reform and 
betterment. 

There are fortunately also some 
bright spots in the international situa- 
tion. One of these is Israel, in fact that 
brave new nation is outstanding in a 
troubled, harrassed world in shaping a 
bold destiny of freedom and independ- 
ence, in courageously and intelligently 
facing up to stupendous problems and 
solving them in the true interests of its 
people. Against great odds, Israel set 
up its free institutions. It opened wide 
its doors to the persecuted, war-stricken 
refugees of many lands. It moved al- 
most miraculously to develop the na- 
tional resources and convert barren 
wastes into fertile, productive fields. On 
a wide front, this young nation, infused 
with high idealism and love of liberty, 
has conquered most challenging social, 
economic, financial, and political prob- 
lems. Israel stands proudly as an out- 
post of democracy and liberty in the 
Near East, a sanctuary for the perse- 
cuted, a haven for the oppressed and a 
gleaming beacon light of hope and 
inspiration for those who seek to be free 
and to enjoy the opportunities, fruits 
and blessings of stable democratic gov- 
ernment. 

It is therefore with a sense of privilege 
that I declare my support of Israel and 
of the well-merited assistance provided 
for her by this bill. Israel is entitled 
to our confidence and help. 

Regarding the bill in general, while 
there are several provisions which do not 
particularly stir my enthusiasm or ap- 
proval, I am supporting it because I be- 
lieve that our Nation is confronted with 
great peril from the world Communist 
conspiracy and that we must leave noth- 
ing undone that is at all reasonable or 
practicable to establish appropriate de- 
fenses against infiltration and aggression 
and to encourage the nations of the free 
world to participate in the overall pro- 
gram to combat communism and pre- 
serve freedom. 

During and since the war, our con- 
tributions to the cause of freedom 
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throughout the world have been great 
and many. We have placed great exac- 
tions upon our own taxpayers to provide 
the billions of dollars in money, materiel, 
and food, which we have furnished to 
our allies and associates. In not all cases 
have these grants brought us the results 
expected. There has been altogether 
too frequently a palpable unwillingness 
on the part of other nations whom we 
have helped so materially to make the 
effort and sacrifice necessary in order to 
contribute an equitable part to the siz- 
able and tragic undertakings which have 
been necessary to check those forces 
which are dedicated to the destruction 
of democracy and liberty. 

I hope that the results of this measure, 
as well as the many other evidences we 
have so generously given of our own 
willingness to stand in forthright man- 
ner with all nations willing to defend our 
way of life, will soon bring more favor- 
able reaction, particularly by the devel- 
opment and formulation of that essen- 
tial and zealous unity of purpose and 
action which will insure, I believe, the 
protection of our freedom. 

That we have colossal tasks ahead of 
usis manifest. But they are by no means 
insuperable, and with faith, determina- 
tion, and courage, and sound statesman- 
ship, they can be successfully accom- 
plished. It is for all peoples interested 
in freedom and loving freedom to realize 
how gravely it is imperiled, and to rally 
behind a solid, loyal, dedicated leader- 
ship to defend and preserve the secu- 
rity and the future destiny of America 
and human liberty. By these means our 
cause will triumph. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, as a member of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, I feel it is my duty to 
speak on this bill. 

I believe in the basic principles of our 
foreign policy—collective security 
through international cooperation—to 
which this act is dedicated. 

I believe this bill expresses confidence 
in collective security and faith in the 
people of the free world to want to re- 
main free. 

I believe in the objectives of this bill 
to obtain a just peace through interna- 
tional cooperation. 

For these reasons the United States 
joined the United Nations, established 
the ECA program, enacted Mutual De- 
fense Pact, initiated the mutual secu- 
rity program, ratified the North Atlantic 
Treaty, and other paots. 

The U. S. S. R. has thwarted and 
strangled the objective of freedom-lov- 
ing people for peace to the degree where 
free nations have been forced to organ- 
ize in order to curb an attempt to de- 
stroy the enslavement of people by the 
U. S. S. R. 

The free world and the U. S. S. R. are 
now locked in an untenable situation, 
and the fate of the world awaits its solu- 


tion. The stakes are high and the hour 
is late. 


The unity of the free world must be 
preserved. History can and should be 
made in Washington this week provided 
that— 

First. The favorable passage of this 
Mutual Security Agency bill of 1954. 
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Second. Restoration of an effective 
United States-British alliance. 

On the first fact: Passage of this mu- 
tual security bill is necessary to imple- 
ment the foreign policy of the United 
States. The objectives of this bill are 
the following—and to me the key answer 
for its passage is expressed in (d): 


2. OBJECTIVES OF THIS BILL 


In meeting the situation with which the 
United States is confronted, the committee 
has endeavored to prepare a bill which would 
attain the following objectives: 

(a) Strengthen the ability of the United 
States to meet the threat of Soviet aggres- 
sion: The most important problem confront- 
ing every man, woman, and child in the 
United States today is the Soviet threat. 
There is no reason to believe that this dan- 
ger has diminished in any way. It is essen- 
tial that we not allow disappointments, an- 
noyances, or wishful thinking to divert us 
from the urgency of the problem or from 
utilizing every available means of meeting it. 

(b) Maintain the stability and security of 
nations in which the United States has air- 
bases and other defense facilities: Atomic 
weapons and the Strategic Air Force are the 
most important weapons available to the 
United States to deter Soviet aggression. 
The effectiveness of this deterrence is sub- 
stantially increased if it is possible to strike 
from bases as near to Soviet targets as 
possible. 

Every nation is reluctant to have foreign 
troops stationed on its soil. Many countries 
where the United States has bases regard 
these bases as inviting atomic attack by the 
Soviet if war comes. The only way America 
can maintain such bases is to cooperate as 
partners with the host countries on a com- 
prehensive defense program. The United 
States cannot have foreign bases and follow 
a policy of isolation in other respects. 

(c) Keep the resources of Western Europe 
and of the free world generally from falling 
under Soviet domination: If the factories, 
minerals, and skills of Western Europe were 
controlled by the Soviet Union, the indus- 
trial potential of the Communist bloc would 
be brought into near-parity with that of the 
United States. Furthermore, in this elec- 
tronic age small supplies of rare minerals 
and other commodities have become vital to 
United States industry and to United States 
defense. Some of these are not available 
within the United States or even in the 
Western Hemisphere. It is essential that we 
retain access to such supplies and prevent 
them, whenever possible, from falling into 
Soviet hands. 

(d) Avoid action which would destroy ef- 
forts on the part of other nations which are 
in our interest and which we want to suc- 
ceed: Although we do not know whether the 
European Defense Community will material- 
ize or whether Indochina will be saved from 
Soviet domination, it is essential that noth- 
ing we do should prevent ratification of the 
EDC or contribute to a collapse in Indochina, 
It is essential that the United States give 
tangible evidence of our continued determi- 
nation to counteract Soviet aggression, our 
desire to continue what has begun, and our 
confidence that the course we are following 
will be successful. 

(e) Strengthen our ties of cooperation and 
friendship with the economically under- 
developed nations of the world: The coop- 
eration and support of the economically less 
developed areas of the world are a critical 
factor in the efforts of the United States to 
meet the Soviet threat and to establish sound 
and expanding economic relationships among 
the free nations, The technical cooperation 
program and other economic development 
programs are doing much to gain and 
strengthen such cooperation and support. 

Many nations of southeast Asia, the Near 
East, and Africa have recently emerged from 
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colonial status under European powers. 
Within the boundaries of such countries lie 
important strategic materials, and their loca- 
tion gives them command of major sea and 
air routes. It is in our interest that they 
do not fall under Soviet control. The peo- 
ple of these countries tend to regard the 
United States as pro-European and are par- 
ticularly vulnerable to Soviet propaganda. 
To many of them, joining the United States 
and the Western European powers in a de- 
fense program is paving the way for new 
foreign domination. 

It is necessary to nize that many of 
these countries, if left to themselves, would 
be the victims of Soviet subversion, although 
they are not pro-Communist, and although 
foreign domination is feared by them more 
than anything else. The United States must 
do what it can to work with these people, 
recognizing that the task is difficult and 
progress will be slow. The alternative is 
losing them to communism. 

(f) Curtail expenditures in order that the 
budget may be brought into balance and 
that the strength of the United States be 
maintained: In order for the United States 
to continue its role as the leader in the 
resistance to Soviet aggression and to be able 
to give effective backing to other free nations 
when the need arises, it is essential that 
United States expenditures be reduced as 
rapidly as possible. 

(g) Eliminate all aspects of the foreign 
operations program not esential to meeting 
the situation which confronts the United 
States today: The original foreign-aid pro- 
grams were designed to meet a postwar emer- 
gency. The conditions which the original 
legislation was designed to deal with have 
changed substantially. There is a danger 
that the bureaucratic process perpetuates 
programs and operations previously begun 
which would not be started if the operation 
was just being initiated. This bill repeals 
all of the previous foreign-aid legislation and 
makes provision only for operations which 
are essential to present-day United States 
foreign policy. 


On the second fact: 

First. An effective United States-Brit- 
ish alliance will do more to combat com- 
munism than anything else at this time. 

Second. Whenever the free world 
takes a united definite stand the Com- 
munists react with concessions. But 
when the West shows signs of weakening 
or begs for peace, then we get demands 
and threats from them. To bring the 
Communists to reason, “The West must 
build its strength, not plead its weak- 
ness.” 

It seems from statements coming out 
of this weekend conference that— 

United States and Britain agree on 
Europe. 

EDC must and will come into being. 

In Asia the collective pact is vague; 
I simply do not, and will not, support a 
Locarno-type pact. The committee 
unanimously adopted an amendment to 
this bill expressing this feeling. 

What is wrong? 

Many fear voting vast authority to our 
Executive without a definite policy in the 
Far East. 

Many call for an appraisal of the ad- 
ministration’s foreign policy. 

I agree it would be well to have an ap- 
praisal of the foreign policy of the United 
States, as well as to ask our British 
friends to reappraise their recent state- 
ments which, to our minds, seem con- 
flicting. 

I object to the trial balloon statements 
of spokesmen of the Republican Party, 
such as the well known, first, retaliation 
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speech; and, second, boys may have to go 
to Indochina, then a retraction. 

I believe these actions are directly aid- 
ing the Communist stronghold by a fluc- 
tuating policy of anticommunism. I am 
incensed by the last speech of the Vice 
President in Milwaukee on June 26, par- 
ticularly that part of his speech in which 
he accused the previous administration 
of being directly responsible for the loss 
of China, and, hence, for the Korean war 
and the current crisis in Indochina. It 
seems to me that this is a new low in ac- 
cusations. It is also detrimental to a 
bipartisan foreign policy. 

This might be a good time to be elo- 
quent about standing at a crossroad of 
history. Such eloquence reads well after 
the period has passed. But right now I, 
as an American, am thinking of our debt 
to those enslaved people all over the 
world whose voices are silent because of 
the omnipotence of a godless power so 
foreign to us that we do not understand 
its language. All we see is its diabolical 
effect. For this reason alone we should 
all vote in favor of the mutual-security 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is in- 
formed that there are six amendments 
in the offing, one pending at the desk 
and five to be offered from the floor. 
The Chair will yield 1 minute on each 
amendment. The Clerk will report the 
first amendment, the one offered by the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WILLIAMS of 
New Jersey: Page 65, line 5, after “reserve” 
insert “and the provisions of section 1105 
of the Foreign Service Act shall apply in the 
case of such persons;” and on page 65, line 
14, strike out “and 528” and insert in lieu 
thereof “523 and 1105.” 


The gentleman from New Jersey is 
recognized for 1 minute. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I 
yield. 

Mr. RICHARDS. I may say to the 
gentleman from New Jersey that so far 
as I am concerned I think it is a good 
amendment. It tends to take politics 
out of foreign aid. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I 
yield. 

Mr. VORYS. I would like to say that 
it attempts to put FOA into the Foreign 
Service, and I am against this amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New Jersey may proceed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, the amendment I propose is 
designed to improve the efficiency of the 
administration of FOA. I feel very 
strongly that the personnel practices in 
FOA should be devoid of any partisan 
politics or patronage considerations just 
as the State Department is operated on 
a bipartisan personnel basis, and this 
amendment would take the provision 
that applies in the Foreign Service and 
incorporate it in this bill. I feel that it 
would insure the bipartisan personnel 
practice that I feel is so important to 
the efficient administration of this act. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. WILLIAMS of 
Jersey) there were—ayes 120, noes 
128. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Vorys and 
Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. 

The Committee again divided; and 
the tellers reported that there were— 
ayes 154, noes 165. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I am in- 
serting in the Recorp at this point the 
further comments I would have made on 
the Williams amendment had time per- 
mitted. He very kindly permitted me to 
register my objection in a sentence dur- 
ing the 1 minute that was allotted to 
him, but time did not permit my further 
comment, 

His amendment was directed to section 
527, dealing with employment of per- 
sonnel in FOA. : 

Subsection (b) permits the employ- 
ment in the United States of 60 persons 
without regard to civil service laws. 
These are the supergrade people, includ- 
ing the policymaking group. The Wil- 
liams amendment did not affect this 
group. Apparently he recognized the 
validity of having such a group repre- 
sent the administration viewpoint, the 
policy of the party in power. 

The Williams amendment was directed 
solely to the overseas officers and em- 
ployees. His amendment made no allow- 
ance for a similar supergrade policy- 
making group in our missions abroad. 
Although 16 mission chiefs are taken 
care of in another section, the amend- 
ment would apply to the chiefs of mis- 
sions in many countries and to all other 
policymaking officials serving outside the 
United States. 

There are approximately three times 
as many FOA people overseas as there 
are in Washington. This may not re- 
quire 3 times 60, or 180, exemptions from 
civil service laws overseas, but it gives 
some measure of the sweeping effect of 
the Williams amendment, which would 
have left only 16 exemptions. 

There is another reason I opposed his 
amendment. We have simply not solved 
the problem of what to do about FOA 
staffs. What started out as a temporary 
emergency group is becoming for many a 
career service. I am opposed to a sep- 
arate permanent Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration or United States Informa- 
tion Agency, as I stated Monday on the 
floor and have stated publicly many 
times. The Wriston report on the For- 
eign Service does not attempt to solve 
this problem. I do not want to see our 
Foreign Service amalgamated with FOA 
and USIA unless they are all to be in the 
State Department. I do not want FOA 
people to have all the benefits of the For- 
eign Service unless they assume all the 
obligations. The tendency is in this di- 
rection. I want to stop that tendency. 
Therefore I opposed the Williams 
amendment as another step toward get- 
ting FOA people into the Foreign Service 
by the back door. F 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross, of Iowa: 
On page 42, line 14, strike out all of section 
415. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment seeks to strike out section 
415, which provides that funds made 
available pursuant to this act may be 
used to pay the expenses of travel of 
any resident of the United States to 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
for the purpose of establishing perma- 
nent residence there, provided, that 
such resident shall not be readmitted to 
the United States. 

If this bill were subject to a point 
of order, this section would go out. It 
has no place in the bill. If funds are 
to be voted for this purpose, they should 
not be used to ship people to Russia, 
whether to establish permanent resi- 
dence there or not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Has 
the purpose of this section in the bill 
been explained by the committee? 

Mr. GROSS. No explanation of it has 
been given by anyone. I doubt if the 
committee can give a reasonable expla- 
nation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Vorys) there 
were ayes 70, noes 74. 
` Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
75, noes 113. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a further amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: On page 
44, line 1, strike out all of section 418. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, this mo- 
tion would strike out section 418, which 
provides that the President be made the 
indirect head of a travel agency to en- 
courage the travel of United States citi- 
zens to foreign countries and citizens 
of foreign countries to the United States. 
It also provides that the administrative 
expenses of this glorified travel bureau 
be paid out of the funds provided in this 
bill, which, of course, come from the tax- 
payers. I suggest that there are enough 
private travel agencies to handle this 
traffic. 

I ask that the motion be adopted. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, extensive 
hearings were held before the Subcom- 
mittee on Foreign Economic Policy of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs on a 
bill in principle similar to this section. 
These hearings were entitled “To pro- 
mote the foreign policy of the United 
States by fostering international travel 
and exchange of persons.” These hear- 
ings extending over a period of about 
2 months produced enormous support for 
the need of our Government to aid in 
facilitating and increasing international 
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travel both from and into the United 
States. It was made clear that this can 
be the greatest single source of trade not 
aid. 

In 1953 United States tourists spent 
over a billion dollars for international 
travel in dollar expenditure in foreign 
countries and, based upon United States 
national income, there is a foreign travel 
expenditure potential of $2 billion or 
more. It is vital to know that foreign 
travelers spent an estimated $600 mil- 
lion in the United States, too, in the 
same period. This proposal has well- 
nigh universal support from all forms of 
transportation, train, bus, airplane and 
ship; from chambers of commerce, trade 
unions and many other organizations, as 
well as from the Government depart- 
ments. It was made very clear that 
there would be no competition of any 
kind with private business; on the con- 
trary the opportunities for the travel 
industry and private business could be 
greatly increased. Also it was empha- 
sized that the important thing was that 
Government prestige and the Govern- 
ment’s existing facilities could help so 
much and that no promotional or other 
expenditures were contemplated. 

It is symptomatic of the great support 
this proposal has received that as re- 
cently as June 16, the Board of Directors 
of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers adopted a resolution urging that 
to realize the potential inherent in for- 
eign travel as an element of trade not 
aid there must be a coordination of ef- 
fort on the part of shipping and airlines, 
those that provide accommodations 
abroad, and all governments, including 
the United States, in eliminating burden- 
some frontier formalities, and in travel 
promotion—including better publiciz- 
ing of tariff exemptions applicable to 
travelers at wholesale prices—particu- 
larly during the off-season months. The 
vital influence of foreign travel in terms 
of education and better relations be- 
tween the peoples of the free world is, of 
course, so very well known as to require 
only statement rather than emphasis. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: On page 
64, line 1, strike out all of subsection (b). 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, this mo- 
tion provides for the striking out of 
subsection (b), which provides that 60 
persons may be compensated without 
regard to the provisions of the classifi- 
cation act of 1949 and that 35 of the 
60 may be put in the supergrades, 16, 
17 and 18. This is legislation that 
properly belongs to the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. This language is all in 
existing law, except that existing law 
provides for 100 in the first category 
mentioned by the gentleman and the 
bill cuts it down to 60. Existing law 
provides 50 at grades above 15, which we 
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cut to 35. The committee reduced by 
30 percent and 40 percent respectively 
the number who are already serving in 
those grades. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, you have a total 
of 60 in this bill. 

Mr. JUDD. There are 100 of these 
top jobs now on the list, and we cut it 
to 60. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, you did cut it. You 
still have 60 and that is 60 too many. 

Mr. JUDD. That is right, we still 
have 60. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: On 


page 66, beginning at line 17, strike out all 
of section 529. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, this 
motion would strike out section 529, 
which gives the President power to pick 
out people anywhere in the executive 
branch of the Government and put them 
in the business of administering this 
give-away program. Iam opposed to it. 
I do not think the President or any of 
his subordinates ought to have that kind 
of power. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the 
motion be adopted. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. No, you can go ahead 
and vote against the motion. 

Mr. JUDD. This is all in existing law. 

Mr. GROSS. Oh, sure, I know it—I 
was trying to get it out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is 
on the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: On page 


72, beginning on line 22, strike out all of 
section 533. 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I want to 
call the attention of the committee to 
the fact that this is changed language. 
It is exactly what the Committee on 
Ways and Means refused to give the ad- 
ministration when they tried to amend 
the Renegotiation Act. I hope this 
amendment is adopted. 

Mr. VORYS. This is in existing law. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I did not 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio. I 
have yielded to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. It is not in 
existing law. 

Mr.GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I decline 
to yield to the gentleman from Ohio. He 
refused to yield to me. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Existing 
law has*been amended and the language 
has been changed materially. If you 
would give us more time to discuss these 
things, maybe we could get to the bot- 
tom of it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, this is 
authority for the making and modifica- 
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tion of contracts and the unbridled 
power to spend billions of dollars, which 
no President of the United States ought 
to ask for, and it is the kind of power 
that any President of this Republic 
ought to refuse. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Gross) there 
were—ayes 122, noes 71. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio is recognized for the last re- 
maining minute. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks after the amendment was dis- 
posed of with reference to section 418, 
and I make the same request for the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. HARRI- 
son]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back my time. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I desire 
recognition as a member of the com- 
mittee. Just to state the facts on this 
matter about which there was disagree- 
ment a moment ago, with reference to 
the language on waiving contract laws, 
that was voted out of the bill. That lan- 
guage is in existing law. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. A point of 
order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. The gentle- 
man was speaking without being recog- 
nized 


The CHAIRMAN. He had been recog- 
nized for 10 seconds as a member of the 
committee. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I oppose 
aid to Yugoslavia under this bill which 
is to support the Tito dictatorship im- 
posed and maintained by force over the 
Yugoslav people. This is a Communist 
government and not one of the free na- 
tions, and we will later regret this 
action. 

I strongly oppose jet planes being sup- 
plied to the Yugoslav government under 
this program as I do not trust this gov- 
ernment staying with the West. This jet 
airforce is a threat to nearby nations 
and peoples, particularly our good 
friends, the Italian people. 

How can we support a policy that 
supports repression of freedom, repres- 
sion of religious and civil liberty, and 
repression by force of any opportunity— 
of any chance of a free Yugoslav to arise. 

How can I tell my people who are un- 
employed or on part-time that this 
Yugoslav economic aid program, insti- 
tuted by the Truman administration, is 
being continued year after year? I 
urge the Congress to reconsider this pro- 
gram of economic and military aid to 
Tito, as we have no control over the 
equipment once granted and cannot pre- 
vent its arbitrary use or unjustified use 
against any nearby country. This is not 
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in accord with our tradition as a peace- 
loving and free Nation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi moves that the 
Committee do now rise and report the bill 
back to the House, with the recommendation 
that the enacting clause be stricken out. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized for 5 minutes in support of 
his motion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, I did not intend to take any 
time on this bill, and I would like to 
apologize to the Committee for using this 
method of getting time. When I finish 
what I have to say, I will ask unanimous 
consent that the motion be withdrawn. 


Until I heard the speech of the gentle- ` 


man from South Carolina [Mr. RICH- 
ARDS], I had not intended to speak on this 
bill. 

But, for the benefit of those who have 
just come to Congress in the last session 
or so, and in order to remind those who 
have been here for some time, the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina (Mr. RICH- 
ARDS] made exactly the same speech that 
he and other supporters of foreign aid 
have been making down through the 
years. I have heard it now for 8 years. 
They go all the way around the world 
and never roll their wheels on the ground. 
I succumbed to that kind of argument 
in my first year in Congress and voted 
for this international handout; but if the 
Lord will just let me live long enough, 
and if my good people back home will 
just continue to return me to Congress, 
that is one sin I hope to atone for. 

We have wasted forty-odd billion dol- 
lars on fair-weather friends all over the 
world, and in some cases we have sub- 
sidized our enemies. 

There are a few questions that have 
not been answered in the 8 years that 
I have been in Congress. I dare say they 
will not be answered even if we continue 
these programs for another hundred 
years. 

I hope that the gentleman from North 
Carolina 

Mr. VORYS. South Carolina. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I stand 
corrected; it is South Carolina—and he 
is my good friend, except, of course, when 
foreign-aid bills come up; but I think we 
are entitled to an answer to some of 
these questions before we reach a vote 
on this legislation. 

How many friends, Mr. RICHARDS and 
members of the committee, have we 
bought with this $40 billion that we have 
spent? Where are those friends now? 
Where were they back when we were in 
combat in Korea? 

Where were those friends when we had 
to send American boys to fight their 
battles and suffered 130,000 American 
casualties in Korea? 

How many wars have we prevented 
with foreign aid? Did we prevent the 
Korean war with foreign aid? Are we 
preventing bloodshed in Indochina to- 
day with foreign aid? Are we any fur- 
ther away from war now than we were 
when we started this foreign-aid pro- 
gram? 

Here is another question to which we 
are entitled to an answer: You told us in 
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1948 that this was a 4-year program and 
that it was going to stop in 1952. When, 
oh when, are we going to stop it? Here 
it is 1954 and we are going right into 1956 
and 1957. We have a $10 billion carry- 
over, and no end is yet in sight. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman will yield, I would 
like to answer one of the gentleman’s 
questions. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I do 
not have time. Let us let the gentleman 
from South Carolina (Mr. RICHARDS] 
answer if he wants to. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Then do 
not ask questions if you do not want them 
answered. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, I refuse to yield further. I 
do not have enough time as it is. These 
fellows can get time to answer me, if they 
have the answers. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I just 
said I refused to yield. You can reply 
on your own time, if you have the 
answers to my questions. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Is it not a rule of 
the House when another Member’s name 
is mentioned and a question is pro- 
pounded to him that the Member con- 
trolling the time should yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not. The gen- 
tleman from Mississippi refuses to yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Just 
a minute. We have a cotton surplus in 
this country, and I think we are entitled 
to know how much of the cotton surplus 
is due to American-subsidized foreign 
production that is glutting the market. 
The same holds true throughout the 
agricultural field. I think we are en- 
titled to that information, but, alas, the 
committee has not furnished it to us. 
How much economic aid is there hidden 
in the so-called defense support in this 
bill? How much is the total amount 
of economic aid contained in this bill? 
Can anybody tell us in round and under- 
standable figures? 

The speech of the gentleman from 
South Carolina left the implication with 
the House that anybody who did not vote 
for this legislation was against adequate 
defenses for the United States. I would 
like to ask him, or anyone else, how long 
our six divisions could hold the conti- 
nent of Europe if Russia decided to move 
in? I know you say we must have help 
from our allies, and that is true, but the 
only answer to American security is in 
being strong ourselves, militarily, eco- 
nomically, and spiritually. Friends can- 
not be bought with bribes, but they will 
side with strength. 

Much new authority in this bill is given 
to the President. It practically writes 
him a blank check. It grants more 
power to him than should be given any 
individual, ne matter who he might be. 

I intend in a few minutes to offer a mo- 
tion to recommit the bill. 
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I hope that the Members of the House 
will recognize the fact that this bill has 
been ill-considered. Even though many 
Members favor a reasonable and ade- 
quate foreign-aid program they should 
recognize the fact that Congress should 
defend its own prerogatives, and not con- 
tinue to surrender the powers of Congress 
to the Executive. The bill should be 
recommitted. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the motion. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield me a minute? 

Mr. VORYS. I have but 5 minutes, 
but I yield to my friend from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. RICHARDS. I will be as brief as 
possible. 

The gentleman from Mississippi talks 
about my position over the years here. 
I hope that position has been consistent. 
I have been trying to travel a different 
road from the road traveled by the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. I have traveled 
by my own lights. Certainly he has 
been the one who each year, as regular 
as clockwork, has offered this amend- 
ment to recommit. It has gotten to be 
stereotyped and commonplace. 

I would like to say for the benefit of 
the gentleman from Mississippi that he 
reminds me very much of the old swamp 
owl down in one of those Mississippi 
swamps: The more light you shine in his 
eyes the blinder he gets. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to say a word about the gentleman from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. Chairman, 16 years ago, the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. RICH- 
Arps] and I stood shoulder to shoulder 
in an effort to prevent our going into 
World War II in the name of keeping 
out of it. In later years we stood to- 
gether to cut this program and to en- 
deavor to get the Europeans together. 
We have had some fights from time to 
time. But he is a wonderful man to have 
at your side, and I would like to pay my 
tribute to him at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to take 
any time to argue or to reargue any of 
the provisions of this 82-page bill. It 
represents for me personally the end of a 
year of effort when I got the committee 
to write in a promise that we would try 
to have a review of all of our foreign 
operations laws. It has been a long, 
arduous task. We have been in com- 
mittee meetings for nearly 3 months. 

I want to say that this program, or 
the parts of it that are the same as they 
have been for 8 years, is due to the fact 
that the problems and the peril con- 
tinue; the dire, grim Communist threat 
continues year after year, and is going 
to continue for some time. We intend 
to face the situation firmly and steadily. 

We are here in a time of crisis. We 
are discussing this bill under tense and 
deep emotions on the part of our breth- 
ren on the floor. But I want to thank the 
Members of the House for their gentle- 
manly, courteous, fair consideration of 
the committee and its spokesman during 
the past 2 or 3 days. I close with that 
tribute to the levelheaded, courteous, 
kindness of my brethren here in this 
great legislative body. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

The motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Brown of Ohio, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 9678) to promote the 
security and foreign policy of the United 
States by furnishing assistance to friend- 
ly nations, and for other purposes, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 600, he report- 
ed the bill back to the House with sun- 
dry amendments adopted by the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand a separate vote on the Vorys 
amendment on page 14. I intend to ask 
for a rolicall. I think that amendment 
is so important that we ought to have a 
rollcall. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any other amendment? If 
not, the Chair will put them en bloc. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the amendment on which a separate vote 
has been demanded, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Vorys: On page 
14 after line 8, insert the following: “It is the 
sense of the Congress that no part of the 
funds appropriated under this section shall 
be used on behalf of governments which are 
committed by treaty to maintain Commu- 
nist rule over any defined territory of Asia.” 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 


were—yeas 389, nays 0, not voting 45, 
as follows: 
[Roll No, 91] 
YEAS—389 

Abbitt Bentley Budge 
Abernethy Bentsen Burleson 
Adair Berry Bush 
Addonizio Betts Byrd 
Alexander Bish Byrne, Pa. 
Allen, Calif. Blatnik Byrnes, Wis, 
Allen, Il. Boggs Campbell 
Andersen, Boland Canfield 

H. Carl Bolling Cannon 
Andresen, Bolton, Carlyle 

August H. Frances P. Carnahan 
Andrews Bolton, Ca 
Arends Oliver P, Cederberg 
Ashmore Bonner Celler 
Aspinall Bosch Chelf 
Auchincloss Bow Chenoweth 
Ayres Bowler Chiperfield 
Bailey Boykin Chudoft 
Baker Bramblett Church 
Barrett ray Clardy 
Bates Brooks, La, Clevenger 
Battle Brooks, Tex. Cole, Mo. 
Becker Brown, Ga. Cole, N. T. 
Belcher Brown, Ohio Colmer 
Bender Brownson Cooley 
Bennett, Fla. Broyhill Coon 

t, Mich, Buchanan Cooper 
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Devereux 
D'Ewart 


Frazier 
Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 


Harrison, Wyo. 
Hart 

Harvey 

Hays, Ark. 
Hébert 
Herlong 
Heselton 


Hoffman, Mich. 


Miller, Kans, 


Robeson, Va. 


Stringfellow 
Sullivan 
Taber 


Thompson, Tex. 
Thornberry 
Tollefson 
Trimble 


Williams, N. T. 
Willis 
Wilson, Calif. 
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NOT VOTING—45 The question was taken; and there ee senpag Reed, — 
Albert Ohio elson Reed, N. Y. 
Aben an . were—yeas 260, nays 126, answering Budge Hoeven Bans, Bae 
8 Hays, Ohio Miler. Nebr. present” 2, not voting 46, as follows: Carlyle Hoffman, Il. Robeson, Va. 
arn Heller Morrison [Roll No. 92] psc Hoffman, Mich. Rogers, Fla. 
n Hillin, Murra: Rogers, Tex, 
Buckley man Norbied YEAS—260 Clardy Jensen Saylor 
Burdick Kearns Pfost Addonizio G O'Brien, Mich, Clevenger Jonas, Til. Schenck 
Busbey Kersten, Wis. Pillion Allen, Calif. Gathings O'Brien, N. Y. Cole, Mo. Jonas, N. ©. Scherer 
Camp pte Powell Allen, III. Golden O Hara, III. Colmer Jones, N. C. Scrivner 
Chatham Lesinski Regan Arends Goodwin O'Neill Cooley King, Selden 
Condon Long Riley Aspinall Gordon Osmers Coon Knox Shafer 
Curtis, Nebr. Lucas Sutton Auchincloss Ostertag Crumpacker Krueger Sheehan 
Dingell Lyle Weichel Ayres Granahan Patman Davis, Wis. Laird Short 
Dodd Machrowicz Wheeler Baker Green Patterson e Landrum Shuford 
Feighan Malliard Wilson, Tex. Barrett Gregory Pelly Dempsey Lovre Sikes 
tes Gubser Perkins McCulloch Simpson, II. 
So the amendment was agreed to. aor — — Calif. Philbin 88 1 — — Bane, 
nder alleck Pilcher ein mith, Va. 
resid Clerk announced the following Biatnik Harden Poage Dorn, S. O. McMillan Smith, Wis. 
aay Boland 8 — 8 Nack“ Wash 8 

Mr. LeCompte with Mr. Chatham. 1a: Harris Polk ack, - e 

Mr. Mason witn Mr. Morrison. Bolling Hart Preston Fisher Martin, Iowa Thomas 

Mr. Miller of Nebraska with Mrs. Prost VTV e ee * 8 

: : 8 ancis P. rt est OE 

Mr. Curtis of Nebraska with Mr. Wilson of Bolton, Heselton Prouty Gentry Neal Mich. n 
Texas. Oliver P, Hess Rabaut George Nelson Tuck 

Mr. Bonin with Mr. Lyle. Bosch Hiestand Radwan Gross Nicholson Utt 

Mr. Horan with Mr. Regan. Bowler Rains Hagen, Minn. Norrell Van Pelt 

Mr. Hillings with Mr. Hays of Ohio. Boykin Ray Haley O'Hara, Minn. Van Zandt 

Mr. Beamer with Mr. Camp. Brooks, Tex. Holifield Rayburn Hand O'Konski Velde 

Mr. der with Mr 1 Brown, Ga. Holmes Reams Harrison, Nebr. Passman Williams, Miss 

. Meader wit Wheeler. Brownson Holt Rhodes, Ariz. Harrison, Va. Patten Willis 
Mr. Mailliard with Mr. Barden. Broyhill Holtzman Rhodes, Pa. Harrison, Wyo. Phillips Winstead 
rs Kearns with Mr. Buckley. anny Hope Richards ey Reece, Tenn, Withrow 

. Angell with Mr. Heller. Burleson Hosmer Rlehlman “ nS 

Mr. Busbey with Mr. Machrowicz. Bush Howell Rivers Ce eee 

Mr. Pillion with Mr. Powell. Eya 8 Roberts Dolliver Whitten 

Mr. Weichel with Mr. Dingell. Dne Wis, TESA e NOT VOTING—46 

Mr. Kersten of Wisconsin with Mr. Dodd. Camp) Jackson Rogers, Colo. Albert Hale Miller, Nebr. 

Mr. Burdick with Mr. Riley. Canfield James Rogers, Mass. Angell Hays, Ohio Morrison 

Mr. Norblad with Mr. Lesinski, eee Jarman Rooney pee oes Heller Murray 

Carnahan Javits Roosevelt mer Hillings Norblad 

Mr. BLATNIK changed his vote from Carrigg Jenkins Sadlak Bonin Horan Pfost 

“nay” to “yea.” 8 Johnson, Calif. St. — 5 1 Pillion 
e Johnson, Wis. Scott urdic ersten, Powell 

The result of the vote was announced Chenoweth Jones, Ala. Scudder Busbey LeCompte 
as N 8 — ining Mo. Seely-Brown eed ons ae 

A motion to reco er d udo: ud Shelley Chatham ng crest 
the table was Jald on Cole, N. T. Karsten, Mo. Sheppard Curtis, Nebr, Lucas Sutton 

4 Condon Kean ieminski Dingell Lyle Weichel 

The SPEAKER. The question is on Cooper Kearney Simpson, Pa. Dodd Machrowicz Wheeler 
the engrossment and third reading of the Corbett Keating all Feighan Mallard Wilson, Tex. 
bil. Se O e 

oude: elley, pence er 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed GCretella Kelly, N. Y. Springer So the bill 
and read a third time, and was read the Crosser Keogh Staggers e was passed. 
third time. . — Stauffer The Clerk announced the following 

Curtis, Mass. y teed pairs: 

The SPEAKER. The question is on Curtis, Mo. King, Calif, Sullivan en: tote: 
the passage of the bill. Degne Sa mires Taber n vote: 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. » e ylor Mr. LeCompte for, with Mr. Dolliver 
Soer, I offer a motion to recommit, Bevis, Tenn. Kluczynski against. 

Dawson, Ill. Lane Thompson, Tex, 
SPEAKER. Is the gentleman Dawson, Utan Lanham Thornde Mr. Chatham for, with Mr. Lyle against. 
a , ht | Mr. Hays of Ohio for, with Mr. Bard 
0800 to the bill? Delaney Lantaff Tollefson $ ys > e en 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi, Un- Derounian Latham Trimble — 

2 Devereux Lipscomb Vinson Mr. Machrowicz for, with Mr. Busbey 
8 = i — Dollinger eee vog against. 

e SPEAKER. e gentleman quali- nohue nne. Vurse! Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. Regan against. 
fies. The Clerk will report the motion. Donovan, Meencum Walter Mr. Camp for, with Mr. Wilson of Texas 

The Clerk read as follows: Doyle Mack, III. Wampler against. 

Mr. WLrams of Mississippi moves to re- Eberharter Madden Warburton Mr. Morrison for, with Mr. Wheeler against. 
commit the bill to the Committee on Foreign Edmondson = Magnuson Watts Mr. Hillings for, with Mr. Mason against. 
Affairs. ya —— 8 Mr. Mailliard for, with Mr. Curtis of Ne- 

The SPEAKER. The question is on Engle . OS aber for 

e . q on on Evins M Wi Mr. Heller for, with Mr, Beamer against. 
the motion to recommit. Fallon Merrow Wier Mrs. Pfost for, with Mr. Miller of Nebraska 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 8 a ni Wigglesworth against. 

Speaker, on that I ask for the yeas and Fernandes Ee — = Mr. Dingell for, with Mr. Whitten against, 
nays. Fino Miller, Ma. Wilson, Calif, 5 Mr. Feighan for, with Mr. Weichel against. 

The SPEAKER (after counting). Fogarty Miller, N. Y. Wilson, Ind. Mr. Dodd for, with Mr. Secrest against, 
Fifty-five Members have risen; not a Forand a nat cc Mr. Lesinski for, with Mr. Long against. 
ae 3 pales Forrester Morgan aes Until further notice: 

e yeas and nays were refused. Deer 8555 8 Mr. Horan with Mr. Lucas 

The question was taken; and on a divi- Frelinghuysen Multer anger Mr. Angell with Mr. Sutton. 
sion (demanded by Mr. Gross and Mr. Fulton Natcher Zablocki Mr. Kearns with Mr. Grant. 
WILLIAMS of Mississippi) there were— Gamble Oakman Mr. Bonin with Mr. Albert. 
ayes 75, noes 172. Garmatz O'Brien, II. Mr. Norblad with Mr. Murray. 

So the motion to recommit was NAYS—126 Mr. Hale with Mr. Riley. 
rejected. Abbitt Andrews Bentsen Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 

The SPEAKER. The question is on Adar Faller cacti a live pair with the gentleman from 
the passage of the bill. Alexander Battle Bishop Michigan, Mr. DINGELL. If he were 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, on Andersen, porba ma 32 present, he would vote “yea.” I voted 
that I demand the yeas and nays. tory Bennett, Mich. Bramblett “nay.” I withdraw my vote and vote 

The yeas and nays were ordered. August H. tley “present.” 
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Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a live pair with the gentleman from 
Iowa, Mr. LeCompte, who is absent from 
the city to attend the funeral of our late 
colleague, the delegate from Hawaii, 
Joseph R. Farrington. If Mr. LECOMPTE 
were present, he would vote “yea.” I 
voted “nay.” I withdraw my vote and 
vote “present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 3 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I offered an amendment on the 
floor to the Mutual Security Act of 1954. 
Since we were so rushed for time, I had 
less than a minute to explain the purpose 
of my amendment and, of course, in that 
time I could not adequately cover the 
subject. I feel that if I had had time, the 
additional six votes necessary to carry 
this amendment would certainly have 
been obtained. I feel this because I can 
see no legitimate objection to inclusion 
of my amendment in the bill. 

The amendment would do one simple 
thing. Under existing personnel pol- 
icies in Government, the Civil Service 
Commission overviews the applications 
of merit and career principles to all Gov- 
ernment employees in the United States. 
Abroad we have the Foreign Service Act 
of 1946, which governs personnel poli- 
cies of the State Department overseas. 
There is one large loophole—overseas 
appointments of the Foreign Operations 
Administration. Here, it is charged, we 
have a large grab-bag for spoils system 
appointments. My amendment would 
simply have taken the provision of the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946, which pro- 
hibits political tests in appointments, 
and would have applied it to nonpolicy 
appointments in the Foreign Operations 
Administration abroad. 

My distinguished colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys], has ex- 
tended his remarks in the RECORD 
to indicate that one objection to my 
amendment would be that it would put 
the Foreign Operations Administration 
in the Foreign Service. I disagree on 
this point, as my objective was simply 
that one particular provision of the For- 
eign Service Act should apply to the 
FOA, not that FOA should be brought 
under the Foreign Service. As Mr. 
Vorys stated, this would, of course, not 
touch the vast bulk of top policy jobs 
in FOA, which should be available to the 
group representing the administration’s 
point of view. Sixty policy positions 
would not be touched by my amendment. 
In addition, 16 mission chiefs would also 
not be touched by my amendment. It 
is my view, however, that by and large 
the rest of the overseas personnel of FOA 
should certainly be governed by merit 
and career principles for appointment, 
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rather than coming under the spoils 


system. 

I am particularly concerned about the 
technical assistance program. Under the 
act which has now passed the House, the 
Administrator of FOA can use the tech- 
nical assistance program as a political 
grab bag. The fact that he has been 
doing this has been charged by many 
people who should know. To mention 
but one source, I quote Jerry Kluttz, a 
recognized authority on what is going on 
in government, who said: 

The Foreign Operations Administration has 
required political clearance for even stenog- 
raphers and clerks. * * * Reportedly, most 
appointments and promotions in that agency 
must have the prior O. K. of the patronage 
dispenser there. 


May I recall to the Members that the 
operation of the great American assist- 
ance program abroad has always been 
conducted in a bipartisan fashion. 
When the ECA was first set up, President 
Truman appointed as its head a Repub- 
lican, Mr. Paul Hoffman. Under Mr. 
Hoffman and successive administrators, 
through Mr. Harriman, the operation of 
the agency was conducted on a very bi- 
partisan basis. The appointment of peo- 
ple abroad was done with almost no con- 
sideration for partisan politics. As a 
matter of fact, a great many of the top 
mission chiefs abroad were Republicans 
and a great many top staff people else- 
where were Republicans. I am sure we 
will all agree that this procedure of ap- 
pointing outstanding Americans, regard- 
less of their political affiliation, is the 
correct approach to the administration 
of this American-aid program, providing 
economic, military, and technical assist- 
ance to aid our friends and allies to move 
forward in their economies and in their 
defense structures. 

As a member of the International Op- 
erations Subcommittee of the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee, I have been 
concerned about the application of 
proper career principles to FOA. I do 
not believe FOA should be the loophole 
for spoils system entry into the Foreign 
Service. Under the bill we have now 
passed, the Director of FOA may appoint 
anyone he chooses to go abroad on staff 
positions or technical assistance projects. 
It is possible for these appointees to 
apply for lateral entry into the Foreign 
Service of the State Department. This 
loophole is so large you can drive a truck 
through it. The inclusion of my amend- 
ment in the law would have had the 
effect of removing the spoils system 
stigma which now plagues FOA. The 
career principle contained in my amend- 
ment is identical to that which applies 
to the Foreign Service of the State De- 
partment. I see no reason why it should 
not be applicable to the same kinds of 
appointments in FOA. 

Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, among 125 other Members of 
this House, I cast my vote against the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, or, as I 


prefer to call it, the foreign-aid bill. 
My vote was cast thus, not as a demon- 


stration of willful desertion of the 
Eisenhower program, but rather for 
some very fundamental reasons that 


bear upon principles in which I firmly 
believe, 
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I believe that my support of the 
Eisenhower program this year has been 
reasonably solid. Congressional Quar- 
terly placed me in a tie for first place, 
with 91l-percent active support of the 
Eisenhower program. Only 2 other 
States—both of them, like Wyoming, 
with only 1 Member in the House—have 
attained so high a percentage. 

However, I do not want to be tagged 
a rubber-stamp Congressman, and when 
my beliefs do not coincide with an ad- 
ministration program—be that adminis- 
tration Republican or Democrat—I in- 
tend to follow the dictates of my con- 
science. This was the case with the 
foreign-aid bill. 

I do not regard an ill-fitting suit any 
better simply because a different tailor 
tries to sell me the same old thing. 

I have looked upon foreign aid with 
a very critical eye ever since I came to 
Washington to represent the people of 
Wyoming. My critical view was not 
assumed because I do not believe in 
helping others less fortunate than our- 
selves. To the contrary, I do believe that 
the United States should extend assist- 
ance to other nations; but I believe also 
that decisions to offer aid should be 
predicated upon certain basic factors. 

One of the factors is our own Nation’s 
ability to send dollars abroad in ever- 
increasing numbers. We should con- 
Sider that our own national debt is a 
staggering $270  billion—dangerously 
near the legal limit, beyond which the 
administration already has asked that a 
new and higher limit be placed. This 
request has been approved by the House 
but no action has been taken by the 
Senate. 

I mention the magnitude of our pres- 
ent national debt simply to call atten- 
tion to the United States inability to 
continue indefinitely sending dollars 
abroad with little or no hope of having 
them returned, if we are to keep our own 
financial house in order or in any sem- 
blance thereof. 

If this country’s financial structure 
should collapse—and make no mistake 
that this conceivably could happen— 
then we would be in no position to help 
anyone, even ourselves. And I question 
very seriously whether any other nation 
on the face of the earth could—or 
would—iend a helping hand to the extent 
that would be necessary to rescue us. 

This, then, is my first fundamental 
reason for voting against the huge for- 
eign-aid expenditure proposed by this 
year’s authorization bill: The belief that 
we should not spend the United States 
into bankruptcy, toward which continu- 
ation of foreign aid on an almost un- 
limited scale is a major step. 

In determining which nations should 
share, and to what extent, in distribu- 
tion of dollars from Uncle Sam, I believe 
close attention should be given to the 
very attitudes of these other nations. 
I do not mean by this merely the indi- 


vidual nation’s attitude toward the 
United States, although I view this as an 


important factor. I mean the individual 


nation’s attitude. toward self-help, to- 
ward real determination to make the 
best possible use of aid funds, toward 

which supposedly 


the basic elements 
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bind together the few countries remain- 
ing in what we loosely term the free 
world. I mean also the individual na- 
tion’s degree of willingness to actively 
participate in the global search for peace 
and freedom among all the world’s peo- 
ples. I mean the individual nation’s 
willingness to cooperate with the rest of 
the free world in this search. 

It has become more and more appar- 
ent, in very recent years, that sufficient 
attention has not been given these 
things. I am at a loss to know defi- 
nitely just what sort of standard has 
been the guide for those who have 
planned the multitude of programs 
which have ridden along under the gen- 
eral category of foreign aid. Certainly, 
in many cases, little or no attention has 
been given to the things I have detailed 
here. Example after example could be 
cited in this respect. 

Lack of coordination among the ad- 
ministrators of the various programs 
and lack of positive direction from year 
to year have resulted in a sort of crazy- 
quilt pattern of foreign-aid projects and 
programs. 

It is not to say that there have been 
no small bright spots in the pattern, 
places where aid extended by the United 
States has shown healthy results. These 
bright spots are even brighter because 
of their comparative isolation among a 
maze of dismal failures. 

Much of this failure can be blamed 
upon neglect of the things I have just 
mentioned. More careful attention to 
the proper direction of available aid 
funds, I believe, could have made suc- 
cesses out of a great many of the failures. 

This is my second fundamental reason 
for voting against this year’s bill: I dis- 
like piling failure upon failure when dis- 
cretion and care in planning could re- 
verse the trend. I believe in gaining 
knowledge from history for guidance in 
the future; in the past we have failed 
miserably to learn anything from our 
earlier mistakes. 

Much as I would like for this country 
to be in a position to extend all-out aid 
in unlimited quantities to all the free 
world, this, of course, is not possible nor 
will it ever be. But even should such a 
situation prevail, I still believe that the 
American taxpayers should have first 
claim upon benefits derived from their 
own money. 

Right at this very moment, Mr. Speak- 
er, my own State of Wyoming is suffering 
from severe drought conditions. The 
drought itself is not present all over the 
State, but there are numerous areas 
where drought is a very real and a very 
serious problem which demands imme- 
diate attention. This situation existing 
in parts of the State, naturally its effects 
are reflected in the economy of the en- 
tire State. The effects are felt beyond 
the borders of Wyoming, in nearby 
States, and even in Washington, D. C. 
Reductions in collectible taxes because 
of drought destruction of taxable prop- 
erty, wherever such destruction should 
occur, is of personal concern to every 
taxpayer because it means he will have 
to pay more taxes to make up for the 
loss. 

Despite the urgent need of Federal 
assistance by drought-stricken Wyoming 
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ranchers and farmers, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has not yet been convinced of 
the necessity for immediate action from 
the Federal level. Yet the Federal Gov- 
ernment is willing to authorize expendi- 
ture of another $3.5 billion for assistance 
in foreign lands, some of it to alleviate 
the very conditions which now exist in 
Wyoming. 

The Wyoming situation could be mul- 
tiplied many, many times on a nationwide 
basis. Some of our people customarily 
are in dire need of assistance in provid- 
ing the very sustenance of life. They 
could use more help than already is 
available. Our schools are overcrowded 
and much more could be done in this 
regard with some of the more than $62 
billions which have been expended for 
foreign aid in the past 7 years. 

This is a third in my list of reasons for 
voting against this year’s bill: Place first 
things first, and in my way of thinking 
our own people should receive priority 
consideration when funds are available 
for assistance, rather than trailing along 
at the end of things. 

From a military standpoint, there is 
grave doubt that our foreign-aid ex- 
penditures have strengthened the free 
world on anywhere near a dollar-value- 
for-dollar-spent ratio. Despite our more 
than generous outlays in strictly mili- 
tary assistance, we have failed to halt or 
even contain communism. 

Some of the very nations receiving 
great amounts of military aid from the 
United States in dollars and materials 
have fallen to the Reds, and our tax- 
payers’ resources have gone with them. 
A great deal of the cause can be credited 
to apathy and a mismanagement on the 
part of those individual nations; some 
of it to the lack of discretion on our 
part, which I mentioned earlier, We 
seem to have done a much better job 
of displaying materialism than we have 
of demonstrating an inspiring leadership 
for right and justice, guided by inner 
spiritual zeal for our basic principles. 
This, I believe, has taken its toll in foil- 
ing United States efforts to attract na- 
tions to our side. 

From a strictly military or defense 
viewpoint, it seems to me, we should as- 
sume a somewhat selfish—self-enlight- 
ened seems to be the polite term—posi- 
tion. This is the only direction from 
which it is possible or sensible to regard 
the defense aspect of our overall foreign 
policy, which includes foreign aid. And 
even in assuming a seemingly selfish 
position, it is not entirely so. For the 
same reason that the United States 
should not spend itself into bankruptcy, 
the United States must remain militarily 
strong—for the potential defense not 
only of our own country but for other 
nations as well. 

It is quite unrealistic to try and sepa- 
rate absolutely economic and military 
strength. One contributes to the other 
in many ways. Thus, economic strength 
makes possible military strength. One 
is not enough; we must have both here 
in the United States, for self-preserva- 
tion and for defense of what remains of 
the free world. 

Recognizing the necessity of military 
strength, and remembering that the Na- 
tional Guard has served as our first in 
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line among defense units in many emer- 
gencies at home and abroad, it makes 
little sense to me that some of the so- 
called foreign- aid funds could not prop- 
erly be channeled to this activity. Most 
certainly, without National Guard 
units some of them from my own State 
of Wyoming —we would have been cut to 
even smaller ribbons than we were in 
Korea. If our National Guard units did 
not contribute gallantly to foreign aid 
in Korea, I am sadly mistaken. 

Along with other domestic needs for 
additional funds, the National Guard 
should occupy a top-priority spot, in my 
opinion. 

This is still another of my reasons for 
voting against this year’s mutual se- 
curity authorization: We cannot afford 
to neglect in any degree our own defense 
forces, particularly on the local level. 
It is from this local level that the Na- 
tional Guard springs to our Nation’s de- 
fense whenever the need arises. For the 
strengthening and expansion of the Na- 
tional Guard system some of the foreign- 
aid funds could be used to very good 
advantage for new armories, more and 
better equipment, more effective and ex- 
panded recruitment. 

These few reasons I have given, Mr. 
Speaker, seem to me good and sufficient 
for voting the way I did on the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954. These few reasons, 
Mr. Speaker, are by no means the only 
ones I could mention. I could, for ex- 
ample, point out specific instances of 
past and present foreign-aid programs 
which have formed the basis for my 
opinions and which would pose still more 
questions and give opportunity for fur- 
ther reasons for being critical of the 
entire foreign-aid theory as it now 
operates. 

I want to mention briefly just one 
more, all-inclusive reason for my nega- 
tive vote. This has a very direct rela- 
tionship to all the others I have given in 
the foregoing paragraphs, and all the 
foregoing contribute to it. It is simply 
my belief that we should stand back and 
take a long, close look at what we have 
been doing, what it has accomplished, 
and where we want to go in the future, 
insofar as foreign aid is concerned. 

- Proponents of no-holds-barred foreign 

aid will argue that to take the time for 
a reexamination of this nature would 
hamstring the programs. This is com- 
pletely inaccurate. Debate in the House 
on the bill brought out that there is 
somewhere between nine and ten billion 
dollars of unexpended, unobligated funds 
available to these programs from previ- 
ous years’ appropriations—enough for 
current operations during some 23 
months. Certainly within nearly 2 years’ 
time this Nation could examine its for- 
eign-aid activities to some extent; 
enough, at least, to have the answers to 
some of the vital questions. 

I believe, therefore, that we should re- 
examine these programs. We should re- 
examine our own financial position and 
our financial ability to continue these 
programs in their present all-embracing 
scope. We should reevaluate the atti- 
tudes of recipient nations. We should 
reexamine our own defenses, particu- 
larly in the cities and towns and villages 
across the Nation where local boys meet 
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a few times each week, giving of their 
time and talents in the event they may 
be needed quickly to defend their own 
homes. We should reexamine our own 
domestic conditions and our own peoples’ 
needs. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, what is the 
hurry? Let us take another look at this 
thing and see if these foreign-aid pro- 
grams are really the kinds we need and 
can afford. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, we have 
lately deliberated and voted upon one 
of the most important and far-reaching 
pieces of legislation ever to be brought 
before this body, the bill, H. R. 9678, to 
promote the security and foreign policy 
of the United States by furnishing as- 
sistance to friendly nations and for other 
purposes. 

In supporting passage of this bill, I felt 
that the temper of the times in the world 
today demanded that positive measures 
be adopted to meet positive dangers. 
That the earth is today in a state of 
great upheaval, no one will deny, I am 
sure. 

It is easy to stand by, to carp and 
criticize efforts that are made by others 
to improve and to assist in improving 
the international situation. All that is 
required for that type of stand is a loose 
tongue and an idle mind. 

It takes a little more wit, and often a 
great deal more courage, to offer affirma- 
tive recommendations in dealing with a 
program which long ago has proved its 
worthwhileness and its merit. 

For many reasons we have found it to 
be proper and necessary to make avail- 
able to many countries of the world the 
funds and material with which they 
might resurrect themselves from the 
dismal aftermath of wartime destruc- 
tion and lift themselves from the limita- 
tions of their own national and regional 
underdevelopment. 

Some say that we are motivated by 
reasons of self-preservation. Some say 
we have a moral duty to do so. Some 
feel that economic considerations of an 
overriding importance have made such 
activity a prime necessity. 

The reasons are many, and they are 
not uncomplicated. 

The fight against communism con- 
tinues unabated. In many of the fringe 
areas of the world there are agencies 
operating to subvert authority, by what- 
ever means are at hand, to the end that 
the dictates of the Kremlin be foisted and 
thrust upon an unwilling people. It is 
difficult to preach freedom, liberty, or 
religion to a man with an empty stomach. 
It is folly to attempt to educate him when 
his family lacks sufficient to wear or on 
which to live. And it is negligence to 
overlook these things. 

Much of the money authorized in this 
bill will be directed to military expendi- 
tures. A smaller, but equally as signifi- 
cant, part is to be turned to economic 
assistance. Both are vital to the con- 
tinuance of a free way of life and to the 
arrestment of any shift in the delicate 
scale of power balance. 

Many nations in many sections of the 
world will receive moneys under this bill. 
As an investment, we could not do better. 
As a deterrent to world conflict, it is the 
wisest thing we could do. And as the 
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leaders of the free nations it is an obliga- 
tion which we must meet, no matter how 
difficult it might seem. 

Countries who will be the better for 
this happening will be the peoples of 
India, West Germany, the Chinese Na- 
tionalists on Formosa, Turkey, Greece, 
Spain, Israel, Yugoslavia, Pakistan, Thai- 
land, Japan, and South Korea, among 
others. And we shall benefit also, 
tangibly and intangibly. 

Because of the uncertain situation in 
the Far East, and the attendant difficul- 
ties experienced there, there is a certain 
amount of flexibility in the bill, so as to 
allow us to meet any changing circum- 
stance in the military-political pattern 
as it unfolds there. We cannot allow 
ourselves to be strapped under conditions 
which might be harmful to the best in- 
terests of our allies and to our own se- 
curity. 

In this time and in this year of 1954, 
we must meet, as we have always met, 
the challenge of forces which seek to en- 
slave the world. In times of stress, our 
friends are our most important asset. 
As important as they are to us, so too are 
we to them. We should ever strive to 
cement and strengthen the bonds of 
amity which exist between the nations 
of the world and us. It is my belief that 
this bill takes 10-league strides in that 
direction. 

As never before, the distressed coun- 
tries of the earth need our help, if not, as 
in the case of some, by material assist- 
ance, then by the moral support which 
may be extended by the vote of confi- 
dence as expressed in passage of this 
bill. Others desperately need the assur- 
ances, military and/or economic, which 
this measure will make available. 

It is my sincerest hope that the Con- 
gress will see fit to buttress the cause of 
international friendship and self-help, 
which passage of this bill will so effec- 
tively accomplish. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate by 
Mr. Carrell, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 8067) entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the Departments of 
State, Justice, and Commerce, and the 
United States Information Agency, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, and 
for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to Senate amendments Nos. 1, 17, 
40, and 49 to the above-entitled bill. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9203) entitled “An act making appropri- 
ations for the legislative branch and the 
judiciary branch for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1955, and for other pur- 
poses.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
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House to Senate amendment No. 22 to 
the above-entitled bill. ; 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9447) entitled “An act making appropri- 
ations for the Department of Labor and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and re- 
lated independent agencies, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1955, and for other 
purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to Senate amendments Nos. 18 
and 30 to the above-entitled bill. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 2475) 
entitled “An act to authorize the Presi- 
dent to use agricultural commodities to 
improve the foreign relations of the 
United States, and for other purposes.” 


DISCHARGE PETITION FILED ON 
POSTAL PAY RAISE BILL 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like at this time to announce to the 
House that this morning the distin- 
guished gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Hacen] placed on the Clerk’s desk for 
signature discharge petition No. 9, which 
would discharge the Rules Committee 
from further consideration of House 
Resolution 590, a resolution providing 
for consideration of the postal salaries 
bill H. R. 9245, which was referred to 
that committee on last June 17. 

I call this to the attention of all the 
Members, hoping that they will im- 
mediately sign in sufficient numbers so 
as to bring up this bill, H. R. 9245, in- 
troduced by the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania (Mr. Corsett], which would 
provide a much needed pay raise for our 
postal employees. I am sure the major- 
ity of the membership of the House will 
support it. 


TO AMEND MERCHANT MARINE ACT 
OF 1936 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 605, Rept. 
No. 2004), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 9252) to amend the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, to provide a national defense re- 
serve of tankers and to promote the con- 
struction of new tankers, and for other pur- 
poses. After general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill, and shall continue not 
to exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking mi- 
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nority member of the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to re- 
commit, 


TO AMEND THE VOCATIONAL RE- 
HABILITATION ACT 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 606, Rept. 
No. 2005), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to he 
printed: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
9640) to amend the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Act so as to promote and assist in the 
extension and improvement of vocational re- 
habilitation services, provide for a more ef- 
fective use of available Federal funds, and 
otherwise improve the proyisions of that 
act, and for other purposes, and all points 
of order against said bill are hereby waived. 
After general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the bill and continue not to exceed 
2 hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Education and La- 
bor, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion 
of the consideration of the bill for amend- 
ment, the Committee shall rise and report 
the bill to the House with such amendments 
as may have been adopted and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit. 


CARE OF MENTALLY ILL OF ALASKA 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 608, Rept. 
No. 2007) which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
8009) to provide for the commitment and 
care of the mentally ill of Alaska, and for 
other and all points of order 
against said bill are hereby waived. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill, and shall continue not to exceed 1 
hour, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. It shall be in order 
to consider without the intervention of any 
point of order the substitute amendment 
recommended by the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs now in the bill, and such 
substitute for the purpose of amendment 
shall be considered under the 5-minute rule 
as an original bill, At the conclusion of such 
consideration the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
any Member may demand a separate vote in 
the House on any of the amendments 
adopted in the Committee of the Whole 
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to the bill or committee substitute. The 
previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit with or 
without instructions. 


CONCEALING OF PERSONS FROM 
ARREST SO AS TO INCREASE 
PENALTIES 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 607, Rept. 
No. 2006) which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 7486) to amend section 1071 of title 
18, United States Code, relating to the con- 
cealing of persons from arrest, so as to 
increase the penalties therein provided. 
After general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the bill, and shall continue not to 
exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking min- 
ority member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 
Mr. MILLER of California asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House on Friday next for 30 minutes, 
following the legislative business of the 
day and any special orders heretofore 
entered, 


TO AMEND PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE ACT 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, I ask unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker’s table 
the bill (H. R. 8149) to amend the hos- 
pital survey and construction provisions 
of the Public Health Service Act to pro- 
vide assistance to the States for survey- 
ing the need for diagnostic or treatment 
centers, for hospitals for the chronically 
ill and impaired, for rehabilitation facili- 
ties, and for nursing homes, and to pro- 
vide assistance in the construction of 
such facilities through grants to public 
and nonprofit agencies, and for other 
purposes, with Senate amendments 
thereto, and concur in the Senate amend- 
ments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments as follows: 

Page 6, line 18, after “allotment” insert 
“to any State.” 

Page 6, line 19, after 650,000“ insert, but 
for the purpose of this proviso the term 
‘State’ shall not include the Virgin Is- 
lands.” 

Page 9, after line 22, insert: 

“*(b) Upon the request of any State that 
a specified portion of any allotment to such 
State for the purposes of paragraph (1), (2), 
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or (4) of section 651 be added to another 
allotment of such State for the purposes ot 
one of such paragraphs, and upon the simul- 
taneous certification to the Surgeon General 
by the State agency in such State to the 
effect that it has afforded a reasonable op- 
portunity to make applications for the por- 
tion so specified and there have been no ap- 
provable applications for such portion, the 
Surgeon General shall promptly adjust the 
allotments in accordance with such request 
and shall notify the State agency, and there- 
after the allotments as so adjusted shall be 
deemed the State’s allotments for the pur- 
poses of such paragraphs,” 

Page 9, line 23, strike out “(b)” and in- 
sert „(e) ” 

Page 10, line 15, strike out “(c)” and in- 
sert “(a)”. 

Page 10, line 18, strike out “(d)” and in- 


sert (e).“ 
insert 


Page 11, line 11, 
“within 20 years.” 

Page 14, line 18, strike out “treatment, or 
both,” and insert “diagnosis and treat- 
ment.” 

Page 14, line 24, strike out “State” and 
insert “State, or, in the case of dental diag- 
nosis or treatment, under the professional 
supervision of persons licensed to practice 
dentistry in the State.” 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, and I shall 
not, I agree with the action of the com- 


after “time,” 


. mittee in completing action on this bill 


so that an appropriation can be provided 
for these new facilities. There was, how- 
ever, one amendment which was recom- 
mended by the House committee and ac- 
cepted by the House itself, which had to 
do with the time within which any one 
of these facilities could be turned over 
to private hands and operated at a 
profit without the Government having 
an adequate opportunity to recapture 
its fair share of investment, to recapture 
its depreciated share of its contribution. 
The other body in its wisdom saw fit 
to take different action than the House 
took. I still feel that since this program 
was initiated to increase and expand 
hospital facilities, nursing homes, diag- 
nostic centers, rehabilitation centers, 
very careful attention should be given 
to the problem of when such facility 
can be abandoned as a public facility 
and taken over by private interests and 
operated by them at a profit without any 
satisfactory provision whatever for the 
Federal Government to recapture its de- 
preciated share of its contribution. I 
hope attention can be given to this early 
in the next session. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I shall not, 
I have gone over these Senate amend- 
ments rather carefully. It is my opin- 
ion that generally they improve the bill 
and make its provisions more flexible at 
the State level. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
amendments Nos. 1, 4, 5, 6, and 8 are 
merely technical amendments, either to 
make minor clarifying changes in lan- 
guage or to change subsection letters to 
conform with other amendments. 

Amendment No. 2 merely provides, in 
effect, that the Virgin Islands shall not 
be considered to be a “State” within the 
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meaning of a proviso fixing certain mini- 
mum allotments. The proviso in ques- 
tion provides that the minimum allot- 
ment to a State shall be not less than 
$100,000 in the case of paragraph (1) or 
(2) of section 651—that is, as to diag- 
nostic or treatment centers or hospitals 
for chronically ill or impaired—and shall 
not be less than $50,000 in the case of 
paragraph (3) or (4) of section 651— 
that is, in the case of grants for re- 
habilitation facilities or nursing homes. 

Amendment No. 3 is the Senate 
amendment which makes the most sub- 
stantial modification in the bill. Sec- 
tion 651 authorizes appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, and 
for each of the two succeeding fiscal 
years, of, first, $20 million for grants for 
public and other nonprofit diagnostic or 
treatment centers; second, $20 million 
for grants for public and other nonprofit 
hospitals for the chronically ill or im- 
paired; third, $10 million for grants for 
public and other nonprofit rehabilitation 
facilities; and fourth, $10 million for 
grants for public and other nonprofit 
nursing homes. 

Amendment No. 3 provides that upon 
request of any State that a specified por- 
tion of any allotment to such State for 
the purposes of paragraph (1), (2), or 
(4), which I have just mentioned, be 
added to another allotment of such State 
for the purposes of any one of such 
paragraphs, and upon simultaneous cer- 
tification by the State agency that it has 
afforded a reasonable opportunity to 
make applications for the portion so 
specified, and there have been no ap- 
provable applications for such portion, 
then the requested transfer of allotments 
may be made. 

I will now address myself to the 
amendment referred to by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. HEsELTON] a 
moment ago. If a hospital or other fa- 
cility for which funds are made avail- 
able under the Hill-Burton Act is so used 
or disposed of, within 20 years after com- 
pletion of construction, that it ceases to 
be the type of hospital or other facility 
for which such assistance could have 
been granted, it is provided under present 
law that the United States shall be en- 
titled to recover an amount bearing the 
same ratio to the then value of so much 
of the hospital or other facility as con- 
stituted an approved project as the 
amount of Federal participation bore to 
the cost of construction of the project. 
Under the bill as passed by the House, 
the 20-year limitation was removed so 
that the United States could recover ir- 
respective of when the hospital or other 
facility was disposed of or used for a 
purpose other than its original purpose. 
Senate amendment No. 7 restores the 20- 
year limitation so as to leave this provi- 
sion the same as it is under existing law. 

Senate amendment numbered 9 made 
a modification in the definition of “diag- 
nostic or treatment center.” This is a 


noncontroversial amendment and mere- 
ly gives recognition to the fact that in 
the case of some diagnostic or treatment 
centers the care of patients would be un- 
der the supervision of persons licensed to 
practice dentistry rather than persons 
licensed to practice medicine or surgery. 
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The Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce has considered the Sen- 
ate amendments to this bill. As a com- 
mittee we decided that the amendments 
made by the Senate are not unreason- 
able, and, furthermore, considered the 
importance of getting the provisions of 
this bill into law as soon as possible in 
order that funds might be obtained 
through the supplemental appropriation 
bill soon to be brought to the House. 
Any delay in this bill becoming law 
might prevent the appropriations to 
make it effective from becoming avail- 
able before this Congress adjourns. 
Such a result would be most unfortunate. 
These are the considerations that influ- 
enced the members in approving the 
Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

The Sengte amendments were con- 
curred in, 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1954 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on Rules 
I call up House Resolution 604. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
9680) to provide for continued price support 
for agricultural products; to augment the 
marketing and disposal of such products; to 
provide for greater stability in the products 
of agriculture; and for other purposes, and 
all points of order against said bill are hereby 
waived. After general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill and continue not to 
exceed 4 hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion 
of the consideration of the bill for amend- 
ment, the Committee shall rise and report 
the bill to the House with such amendments 
as may have been adopted and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit. 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. COLMER], and at this 
time such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. KIL- 
BURN]. 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
always been for flexible price supports 
on farm products and have so voted in 
the past. This bill before us sets fixed 
price supports on most farm products 
at 90 percent but then picks out dairy 
products, which have already been 
dropped to 75 percent, and fixes them at 
80 percent. 

I do not think this is fair. I think 
they should all be flexible and the feed 
that the dairy farmer buys should be set 
at the same parity as dairy products. 
That, it seems to me, is the fair way to 
run it. 

I, therefore, expect to vote for any 
amendment or substitute that attains 
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that objective. If, however, no such 
amendment or substitute is accepted I 
shall vote against the bill. It is my 
understanding that if the bill is defeated 
the flexible support program approved 
by Congress in 1949 goes into effect at 
the end of this year. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SIMPSON]. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, in discussing the national agricultural 
program for 1955, it seems to me two 
things are in order. 

The first one is that, regardless of any 
difference in views, I believe everyone 
interested in agriculture and the national 
interest is honestly trying in their own 
way to help solve the agricultural prob- 
lem, especially surpluses. We are all 
hopeful of reaching the same Zion— 
whether we take the same roads or not. 

The second matter that especially 
those interested in agricultural legisla- 
tion should know is the chronologically 
historical facts of agricultural legislation 
that has been passed in Washington for 
the past 20 years: 

First. The first agriculture legislation, 
starting in 1933, was the Agriculture Ad- 
justment Act, known as the AAA. This 
called for contracted acres on basic com- 
modities which in the case of Hoosac 
Mills was declared unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court. It also called for 
marketing agreements and orders on 
perishables. 

Second. In 1935 section 32 was added 
as an amendment to the 1933 law. It 
was called the penny-milk fund. Thirty 
percent of customs receipts were made 
available each year. This fund was to 
be used for the removal of surplus agri- 
culture commodities and to encourage 
exports. It was to be used principally 
for removal of perishables. Not over 25 
percent of the fund could be used for any 
one commodity, 

Third. In 1938 legislation was passed 
affecting the basic commodities—corn, 
wheat, cotton, tobacco, rice, and peanuts, 
This act called for flexible supports from 
52 to 75 percent of parity. In the case 
of peanuts, they were to be supported at 
50 to 75 percent. The same act—1938— 
permitted supports on nonbasics up to 
75 percent. 

Fourth. In 1941 the 1938 act was 
amended to increase price supports on 
pur the increase being up to 85 per- 
cent. 

Fifth. In 1942 the Steagall amend- 
ment was added to the 1938 act in order 
to increase production for war. The 
Secretary of Agriculture could ask for 
increased production up to 90 percent of 
parity for the duration or war emergency 
and for 2 years thereafter. 

Sixth. In 1948 the 80th Congress 
passed the flexible supports basically re- 
instating the 1938 act but with 60 to 90 
percent of parity. If this act had not 
been passed, price supports would have 
automatically reverted to the 1938 act, 
or 75 percent of parity. 

Wherever acreage controls and mar- 
keting quotas were put in effect a 20- 
percent acreage bonus was allowed actu- 
ally making price supports 72 to 90 per- 
cent. It also permitted compensatory 
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payments on any commodity. The year- 
ly cost was limited to $300 million. This 
was never put in effect by the then Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

The 1948 program was to be in effect 
for 2 years 1949 and 1950. It had 5 
percent transitional parity formula. No 
basic could be reduced from a parity 
standpoint more than 5 percent a year. 

Seventh. On April 7, 1949, the so- 
called Brannan plan was proposed. It 
was never introduced as such in the 
House of Representatives. The actual 
farm legislation that year had the name 
of a former member as the author. This 
was rejected by the House of Represent- 
atives and there was substituted the 
Gore amendment which amended the 
1948 flexible legislation to this extent. 
It continued the rigid formula until the 
end of 1952. It did not repeal the flex- 
ible. 

Eighth. In 1952, without a dissenting 
vote the House Agriculture Committee 
extended the rigid program for 2 years, 
until the end of 1954. The House passed 
and accepted the committee’s views. 
Unless changed this year, the dual par- 
ity formula will be the law and in effect 
January 1955. The 1948-49 acts, as 
amended, call for the 1909 to 1914 for- 
mula or the 10-year average, whichever 
is the greater. 

This is exactly the position of farm 
legislation today. If H. R. 9680 is 
passed, should it be vetoed, the flexible 
formula, last mentioned, 1948-49, is in 
effect. 

The Agriculture Committees have 
worked a long time and all over the 
country hoping to find an answer to this 
problem. We find three types of farm- 
ers, those who want rigid supports, those 
who want flexible. We have many who 
want to be left alone. 4 

Furthermore, we have consumers who 
say, “Why tax me to subsidize a farm- 
er?” They say this when in the so- 
called national interest if agriculture 
does not prosper they cannot buy the 
goods produced in the consuming dis- 
trict. Then the consumers or many of 
them would not pay any taxes to sub- 
sidize the farmer, because they would 
not have a job. 

Agriculture has changed to mechan- 
ized farming in the past decade. The 
horses and mules formerly used help eat 
the surpluses. The tractor eats the fuel 
oil, It works at night and between 
rains. A crop can be put in today in 
one-half the time that it took with 
horses and mules. It can be gathered 
equally as fast. In fact, faster than the 
elevators and railroads can handle it. 
Our agriculture exports have fallen off 
in the last 3 years some 30 percent. 

No one objects to a farmer obtaining 
good prices and a proper investment re- 
turn. Everyone, including the farmer, 
is wondering about surpluses. The 
highest prices today for the farmer are 
hogs and soybeans, neither of which are 
controlled. Rather singular but true. 
Hogs now are $25 per hundred. A little 
over 2 years ago they were $16 to $17. 
The highest price hogs ever brought was 
around $31. 

Soybeans are $3 per bushel. Twenty- 
five bushels per acre at even $2.50 would 
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gross $62.50 per acre. Farmers are not 
complaining about $25 hogs and $3 soy- 
beans. 

Incidentally, Mr. Speaker, H. R. 9680 
made no provision as regards weather. 
We are experiencing a severe drought 
in Illinois today. We need rain. Our 
corn crop is drying up. 

There is also no provision in the bill 
for diverted acres. 

Mr. Speaker, at the proper time, I pro- 
pose to offer an amendment, on page 43 
between lines 3 and 4, to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

In order to stockpile fertility in the soil 
and build a soil fertility bank, the Secretary 
of Agriculture is hereby authorized to re- 
quire producers to devote a percentage of 
their cropland to soil building crops or prac- 
tices as a condition of eligibility for (1) con- 
servation payments, and (2) price supports 
on crops which are not under marketing 
quotas and acreage controls (either one or 
both). 

In addition the Secretary is hereby di- 
rected to establish on an appropriate geo- 
graphical basis lists of crops which may not 
be produced for direct or indirect sale (ex- 
cept pasture). 


Mr. Speaker, this amendment seeks to 
control diverted acres where acreage al- 
lotments and marketing quotas have 
been established. In other words, there 
is no reason to control prices and still 
have one crop compete against another 
and create a surplus in that particular 
commodity. 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois, I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. I would 
like to compliment the gentleman on the 
fine statement he has made pertaining to 
this farm legislation and the bill which 
is before us. Let me say one other thing 
to the gentleman. It is true he has 
spoken generally about the problem. It 
is also true that the agricultural and the 
dairy interests are two of the greatest 
industries of this country, and if those 
people are affected and their economy is 
lessened, then it affects the whole coun- 
try. Is that not a fair statement? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. I think the 
gentleman is correct, and the committee 
recognized it. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois, I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. I, too, want to compli- 
ment the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Srmpson] on his statement. He is one of 
the truly diligent members of the com- 
mittee who has given this problem his 
sincere attention and study. I was very 
much interested in his proposal to offer 
an amendment to do something about 
diverted acres. Certainly this needs at- 
tention, and I hope he brings to the at- 
tention of the membership what he pro- 
poses to do on tomorrow. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. If you are 
going to have rigid supports, then you 
will have acreage allotments and mar- 
keting quotas, but there is no reason to 
have one part of the country compete 
with another and thereby create sur- 
pluses, 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may desire. 
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Mr. Speaker, this is the long awaited 
1954 farm bill. Frankly, my knowledge 
of it has largely resulted from the hear- 
ings before the Committee on Rules, 
which were rather extensive together 
with my study of the report and the 
hearings. 

This is an open rule providing for 4 
hours of general debate and the usual 
debate and amendments under the 5 
minute rule. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
that as one who is interested in the agri- 
cultural economy of our country that I 
have the privilege of presenting this 
rule, making in order the consideration 
of this legislation, here today on the 
minority side. 

I was very much pleased, Mr. Speaker, 
when the Committee on Agriculture was 
before the Committee on Rules, with the 
general overall apparent unanimity of 
opinion. There appeared only one who 
voiced opposition to the bill. While I 
am satisfied there are others who are 
not in accord with the provisions of the 
bill, as I say, the bill appeared to be a 
very good one from the information re- 
ceived by the Committee on Rules. It 
was particularly gratifying to observe 
the apparent complete lack of any par- 
tisanship. For instance, we had there 
that stalward friend of the farmer and 
of agriculture, the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Hope], who is chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture, who made a 
very strong presentation, for over an 
hour, in behalf of the bill. He was fol- 
lowed by that equally strong advocate 
of the agricultural interests, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. COOLEY], 
who also spoke at length. 

It seems, Mr. Speaker, though we have 
4 hours of general debate provided on 
this bill, and no doubt much time will 
be taken under the 5-minute rule, the 
only controversy will appear on section 
1, the question of rigid price supports. 
The bill generally seems to be agreed 
upon otherwise as a good bill on all sides. 

On the question of rigid price sup- 
ports, it might be interesting to com- 
ment at an early stage of the debate 
upon what appears to be the situation 
there. The Secretary of Agriculture 
and the President of the United States 
advocated flexible support prices, rather 
than mandatory support prices on the 
basic commodities. The testimony be- 
fore the Committee on Rules was to the 
effect that the Committee on Agricul- 
ture gave the President and the Secre- 
tary three-fourths of what they asked 
for, if not all. 

The testimony was that the Secretary, 
speaking for the administration, asked 
for a 5-point program. With the per- 
mission of the House I should like to 
scan those very briefly. One, that part 
of our burdensome stocks be set aside 
and eliminated from price support com- 
putations in order to ease the transition 
to the new program. 

The Committee on Agriculture gave 
that right to the Secretary. It is in- 
teresting to note in that connection, Mr. 
Speaker, that the testimony further 
was do not have the exact testimony 
convenient at hand, but the Secretary 
testified, and if I am misquoting I am 
sure everyone will understand it is not 
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intentional and I will be corrected—that 
by the set-aside which the committee 
provided in this bill of some $2.5 billion 
worth of surplus commodities, the sup- 
port prices would remain for another 
year and possibly 2 or 3 years at 90 per- 
cent of parity. 

Therefore, if that be true, and since the 
mandatory support prices for the basic 
commodities are continued for only 1 
year, the provision for mandatory sup- 
port of 90 percent of parity on the basic 
commodities would seem to be an aca- 
demic question, even though we under- 
stand that that is going to be the contro- 
versial question here. In other words, 
the committee gave the administration 
what they asked for in this set aside and, 
therefore, if that gains the same purpose 
the committee has only insured that it 
would do what the Secretary said it would 
do. 

The second point was that the Fed- 
eral assistance be given to increase the 
exports of American farm products both 
within and outside the normal channels 
of trade. The committee had provided 
for that point in the program. 

Third, the Secretary said for the basic 
commodities a change should be made 
from price support at the rigid 90 percent 
of parity to the price support at 75 to 90 
percent of parity depending on the sup- 
ply; in other words, the flexible provision. 
I have already discussed that and I shall 
not devote further time to it. 

Fourth, that beginning January 1, 
1956, parity for all farm products be fig- 
ured on a modernized basis of parity. 
The committee provided for that in the 
bill. 

His fifth recommendation was that 
when land must be diverted from pro- 
duction, agricultural conservation pro- 
gram funds be used to help farmers make 
these adjustments in a manner that will 
advance soil conservation and long-term 
efficiency. 

The testimony before the Committee 
on Rules from the members of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture was that this was 
not provided for in the bill because the 
Secretary subsequently said that they 
had ample authority for that and did not 
need it. 

So we get down then to the question of 
whether, if my information is correct, 
this is the administration’s program, 
whether this is the administration’s bill, 
or whether it is not. The testimony be- 
fore the committee would certainly indi- 
cate most strongly that this bill is the 
administration’s program. 

On the question of the mandatory 90 
percent support for the basic commodi- 
ties as well as on the overall question of 
support prices for agriculture, let me just 
make this observation, if I may, in pass- 
ing. Just a few moments ago this House 
by a very substantial majority—I com- 
ment that it was by a smaller majority 
than on previous occasions but never- 
theless by a substantial majority—pro- 
vided for additional foreign aid, the so- 
called give-away program, to the extent 
of some $4 billion. I shall not go into 
the merits of that question. I expressed 
my views and further protest by voting 
against it. But if we can vote $4 billion 
here today for foreign aid, why should 
we get so excited about insuring to our 
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own domestic farm industry some kind 
of a support program? I do not want 
to go into the field of politics on this 
matter. I shall certainly, I hope, not get 
into partisan politics here because I do 
not understand that there are any, as is 
evidenced by the fact that the gentleman 
from North Carolina, the former chair- 
man of the committee, and the gentle- 
man from Kansas, the present chairman, 
are in accord on this bill. But, on this 
foreign aid, we have given in a period of 
the last 6 or 7 years an astronomical 
amount of money. Some say it amounts 
to $60 billion, others figure that it is up 
over $100 billion. In thas time under 
the price support program for our do- 
mestic agricultural industry, for our own 
domestic economy, our losses have 
been negligible. In fact in the case of 
cotton the Government has made a profit 
of $260 million. So, it seems that if we 
are going to try to be at least halfway 
consistent, we ought to give some sup- 
port to our own domestic economy. In 
that connection, I should like to reaffirm 
what I have stated on many occasions 
that the real objective of the Commu- 
nists is not an all-out war, but a victory 
by destruction of the economy of this 
country. When they destroy our econo- 
my, and when the resulting hungry bel- 
lies ensue, then we become ripe for Com- 
munist infiltration. 

Permit me to say to my colleagues here 
today that the greatest boon to commu- 
nism would be to destroy the agricultural 
economy of this country. Or to put it 
another way, the philosophy of commu- 
nism today has no followers in our rural 
communities and among the tillers of the 
soil. The farmers of America constitute 
the greatest bulwark against commu- 
nism in free America. Communist in- 
filtration has found its most fertile field 
in the great urban centers of this coun- 
try. I don’t want to do anything that 
will weaken the resistance of those en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits to this 
pagan philosophy. 

Mr. Speaker, returning for a moment 
to the question of surpluses, of course 
we are all concerned, in varying degrees, 
over what has happened in the accumu- 
lation of these large surpluses in some 
of the commodities, particularly with 
reference to dairy and poultry products. 
But again it must be remembered that 
these were largely the result of over- 
production stimulated by the Govern- 
ment due to the war effort. There is 
really no necessity for any great alarm 
over the surpluses in wheat, corn, and 
cotton. These are all basic commodities. 
We never know when we will need these 
surpluses. It is certainly better to have 
a surplus in these commodities than to 
have a shortage. In fact, other coun- 
tries envy us because of these surpluses. 
Except for the perishable commodities, 
there is really no reason for undue con- 
cern. In the case of cotton, for instance, 
there was testimony before the commit- 
tee to the effect that there is only enough 
cotton on inventory to run the cotton 
mills of this country 1 week. While it is 
true that there is a carryover of some 
8 million bales of cotton, in case of severe 
drought or crop failure this would be 
used within 6 months, 
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In this connection I quote from the 
committee’s report as follows: 

Our Government now has many billions 
of dollars invested in materials for defense— 
guns, planes, ships. These materials are not 
charged as surplus against industry. Food 
is equally as important in war and its abun- 
ance must be recognized as an essential 
element of the Nation’s safety. The Govern- 
ment now has around $6 billion invested in 
food and feed stocks, only a small fraction 
of the annual military budget. 

It should be pointed out that after World 
War II industry was protected against the 
competition of surplus war material. Trucks 
and cars, and other Government surplus 
items were kept off the normal competitive 
market. Industrial war plants were recog- 
nized as surplusage, and charged off to war. 


Mr. Speaker, it is unfortunate that 
certain people in the administration have 
seen fit to attempt to array the city peo- 
ple against the farmers in their opposi- 
tion to this legislation by trying to sell 
them on the proposition that if 90 per- 
cent rigid parity were continued that the 
consuming public would reap the benefit 
in lower cost of food. This argument 
will not stand up. First, for the simple 
reason that it is the middleman and 
not the farmer who is responsible for the 
high cost of farm products. And, 
secondly, because the history of the pro- 
gram reflects the fact that it was upon 
those articles with flexible price supports 
that the surpluses accrued and not upon 
those with the rigid or 90 percent par- 
ity support. Moreover, I call your atten- 
tion further to the fact that while other 
sectors of our economy have achieved 
new high records of income, the net farm 
income has declined 13 percent in the 
past 2 years. Further, this loss to 
the farmer while prices on other com- 
modities which he and the public gen- 
erally must buy have been going up has 
been reflected in business and industry 
generally which supplies the needs of 
our farm population. 

Thus since the welfare of the farmer 
is directly connected with our whole 
economy, a continued decline in the 
farm income would adversely affect not 
only the farmer, but the whole economy 
of the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, it is indeed gratifying to 
note that the committee saw fit to in- 
clude a continuation of the mandatory 
support price of from 60 to 90 percent of 
parity on tung oil and honey. As my 
colleagues are aware, for the past 10 
years we have been waging a fight to 
protect the infant tung-oil industry in 
this country. Tung oil is not only the 
finest drying oil used in our paints, var- 
nishes, and electrical equipment, but it 
has a distinct military value. And in 
view of the fact that we have been de- 
pendent upon foreign tung oil, mostly 
Chinese, for many decades both in peace 
and war until this industry was devel- 
oped in certain of our Southern States 
So as to assure a supply of this valuable 
commodity in this country, it is difficult 
to understand why the administration 
recommended to the Congress that it be 
dropped from the mandatory support 
program. This struggling young indus- 
try needs protection and governmental 
encouragement. I am happy that the 


President has seen fit to recommend to 


the Tariff Commission that a quota pro- 
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vision be provided by the Commission 
which will insure the tung industry 
against the dumping of these cheap for- 
eign oils, which are largely coming from 
the Argentine now, on the market to 
drive the price of the domestic produc- 
tion down. The ultimate objective being 
of course to destroy this young domestic 
industry. When and if the Tariff Com- 
mission places adequate quotas upon 
these importations, it is my firm con- 
viction that the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration will never be called upon to 
purchase a single pound of this oil. 

Mr. Speaker, so far as I am concerned 
it would appear that the administration 
is making a grave mistake in opposing 
this legislation. I think that on the 
whole it is a good bill, and I am going 
along with it. I think the Committee on 
Agriculture is to be commended for its 
efforts. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may require to 
the gentleman from New York IMr. 
Javits]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I am op- 
posed to the rule, as I regard high price 
supports as inimical to city consumers. 
I shall offer amendments to try to make 
the bill to conform to the administration 
program, if no one else does. 

These amendments will be to strike 
out the provision of the bill calling for 
continuance of Government supports in 
the six basic agricultural commodities at 
90 percent of old or modernized parity, 
whichever is higher and will also seek to 
strike out the proposed increase of price 
supports for butter from the present 75 
percent of parity as established by the 
Secretary of Agriculture on April 1 of 
this year to 80 percent. From the ex- 
ample shown by butter, I believe that 
consumers can get 10 percent more for 
their food dollar and thereby “save” 
enormous sums if price supports are 
established on a flexible percentage of 
parity depending upon the relationship 
between demand and supply. Ishall ex- 
pect to fully debate this subject in the 
amendment stage of the bill but believe 
it appropriate that Members be advised 
with regard to the amendments which 
will be offered. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may require to 
the gentleman from Utah [Mr. STRING- 
FELLOW]. 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Mr. Speaker, 
I should like to call to your attention 
two provisions of the agricultural bill, 
H. R. 9680, reported to this Chamber last 
week by the chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Section 308 (j) of this bill provides 
that the Secretary of Agriculture shall, 
in the referendum on the national mar- 
keting quota proclaimed for the 1956 crop 
of wheat, also submit the question 


whether farmers favor a two-price sys- 


tem in lieu of marketing quotas. It fur- 
ther provides that if more than one- 
half of the farmers voting in the refer- 
endum favor a two-price system, the 
Secretary shall suspend the national 
wheat marketing quota and a market- 
ing certificate program shall be in effect 
for the 1956 and subsequent wheat crops 
and acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas shall not be in effect for wheat. 
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Section 325 (a) of this bill states the 
Secretary is authorized and directed to 
make available through loans, pur- 
chases, or other operations price support 
for that 1956 crop of corn in the com- 
mercial corn-producing area at, first, 90 
percent of parity, if the majority of 
producers voting in a referendum favor 
an acreage allotment; or, second, at a 
level between 75 and 90 percent, if the 
majority favors no acreage allotment. 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, my concern 
is not directed at a discussion of the rela- 
tive merits of the alternatives contained 
in the two sections which farmers would 
be asked to decide upon. Rather my 
concern is directed toward the desirabil- 
ity of letting any groups decide the spe- 
cific content of any law which benefits 
them. That is the function of the Con- 
gress, whose Members are elected by the 
people for the purpose of legislating, a 
function which should not be delegated. 
This, I might add, is the fundamental 
characteristic of a republican or repre- 
sentative form of government. 

Mr. Speaker, these two sections, if per- 
mitted to become law, will, in my opin- 
ion, establish a dangerous precedent. In 
sum and substance, its continued use by 
the Congress, pressure for which could 
be expected from other groups, consti- 
tutes a serious threat to the sovereign 
legislative authority of the Congress as 
provided for in article I of the Constitu- 
tion. Let me explain this in some detail. 

Use of the referendum provision in 
these two sections constitutes a sub- 
stantive delegation of legislative author- 
ity, in spirit and perhaps in law, since 
the choice farmers are asked to make is 
not between, first, compliance with a 
regulatory program in return for price 
support; or, second, not complying with 
a regulatory program and thus no price 
support. Rather, each alternative of- 
fered in the two sections comprise a sin- 
gle substantive act which the Congress 
alone should enact into law. They do 
not constitute a legislative act, as in the 
case of referenda dealing with market- 
ing quotas, which the Congress has 
merely placed a restriction upon its own 
regulations by withholding its operation 
in a given case until it is approved by 
referendum. Here the choice is between 
two substantive legislative programs in 
each section, either one of which be- 
comes law if favored by a majority of 
farmers. 

Such a practice by the Congress of 
delegating its legislative responsibility 
would soon result in direct legislation by 
all economic groups strong enough to 
force their demands upon the Congress. 
If you let farmers decide the kind of 
price-support program they want, it is 
just as logical to let: First, bankers de- 
termine the rate of interest they can 
charge customers and the rediscount 
rate they must pay at Federal Reserve 
banks; second, railroads determine the 
rates they charge to handle passenger 
and freight service; and third, labor 
unions determine unemployment and 
workman’s compensation rates. I be- 
lieve, and I think you will agree with me, 
Mr. Speaker, that such a practice would 
be utterly intolerable. Yet, that is the 
direction this bill moves in if we enact 
it into law. 
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It may be purely coincidental that the 
Agriculture Committee has settled upon 
this device which, in effect, would permit 
grain farmers in the Midwest to decide 
the level at which and method by which 
the Government will support wheat and 
corn prices in the 1956 presidential elec- 
tion year. It seems to me inescapable, 
however, that personal concern for per- 
sonal political futures are involved, since 
1956 is also an election year which also 
will see the membership of this body up 
for reelection. 

Mr. Speaker, where the entire welfare 
of this country is involved, not just farm- 
ers, as it is in farm-price support legis- 
lation, it behooves the Congress to stand 
on its own two feet and squarely face its 
responsibilities. I earnestly beseech this 
body to reject this method of enacting 
legislation. Let the debate be upon each 
of these alternatives as they apply to 
wheat and corn. Let us decide which 
shall become law. Legislating is our re- 
sponsibility, a responsibility which we 
cannot in the best interest of the Ameri- 
can people delegate to any specific inter- 
est group, be it a farm group, labor group, 
or business group. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Utah [Mr. Dawson]. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
during the course of this gloomy debate 
while watching leaders of the House 
Agricultural Committee oppose their own 
administration, I have earnestly tried to 
find a silver lining. It has been a difficult 
job. To tell the truth, I didn’t find a 
silver lining, I had to make one. I made 
one by imagining how much gleomier in 
contrast this whole situation would be if 
it had not been for the courage of Mem- 
bers of Congress in this and in preceding 
sessions who resisted all attempts to 
broaden the rigid price-support program 
R include other agricultural commod- 

es. 

I am also thankful that in Secretary 
of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson we have 
a man who backs up those of us who 
resist pressures from highly vocal self- 
interest groups who try to parlay tem- 
porary emergencies into a new expedi- 
tion into socialized agriculture. 

We can all remember a year ago when 
cattlemen from throughout the Nation 
descended on Washington. More than 
30 came from my State in a bus char- 
tered by the Farmers Union, The price 
of beef had slumped and they wanted 
livestock placed under the rigid price 
support program. Does anyone here 
think that if we had taken that action— 
if the Secretary had wavered under the 
propaganda onslaught—that we would 
not have livestock growers back here 
now? If we had adopted the program 
they wanted, the livestock growers would 
probably already be in serious trouble. 
This fall they would face the unpleasant 
prospect of having to vote to limit their 
production and income. Our consumers 
would be boiling as the Government took 
their taxes to buy and store beef that 
they cannot afford to buy for their own 
dinner tables. Can such a program be 
calied a program to help the farmers? 

What is true for cattle is true for pork, 
potatoes, poultry, eggs, anything. How 
much more complex our problem would 
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be today if these additional products 
were included in the rigid price support 
program—and they could have been. 
Certainly they are more basic in a food 
and economic sense than is tobacco. 

How fortunate we are today that we 
have limited our mistakes to a compara- 
tively few commodities and that we have 
in the administration leadership that is 
determined that these mistakes shall be 
corrected as soon as possible. 

It is amazing to me that the commod- 
ities and the producers of them that are 
in the greatest trouble today are those 
for which price supports have been 
pegged at 90 percent of parity. 

Another misconception is that the 
rigid price support program is designed 
to aid the small farmer. This is not the 
fact. Corporate farms producing for 
profit and storage are getting the lion’s 
share of price support payments—some 
payments running into hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. 

If any monuments are needed to the 
folly of continued rigid high supports we 
have it in our new dust bowls. Here we 
have a new area of waste caused by the 
diversion of grassland to wheat produc- 
tion. The production of wheat on this 
submarginal land would never have 
taken place except for the fact that a 
guaranteed Government market made 
the risk worth taking and the underaver- 
age yield per acre still profitable for large 
operators. Can there be any sense in 
continuing this type of program? 

The other day I bought a candy bar. 
Instead of chocolate being sprinkled 
with peanuts, I found some cereal type 
substitute almost as good. Those who 
drink coffee need no longer worry about 
the high price of cream. A non-dete- 
riorating substitute made from skim- 
milk has been found. It is not as 
nourishing, but the people can afford it. 
Another market is lost to our farmer. 
Oleo for butter. The near disappear- 
ance of honey. The drop in peanut 
consumption. High support prices will 
put the farmer out of business and 
hasten the day when we have a com- 
pletely synthetic society. 

As I said in the beginning, I am 
thankful that the picture is not as dark 
as it could be if we had extended this 
rigid program to include all commodi- 
ties. But if ever Congress needed an 
example of the difficulties one runs into 
when trying to amend the law of supply 
and demand, it is here on this floor 
today. 

The consumer is hurt, the farmer is 
hurt, the country is divided and nobody 
gains. Congress should pass the neces- 
sary legislation and permit the Secre- 
tary to free the farmers from economic 
shackles which Congress voted in the 
past for a special purpose and which 
now prevent the agricultural segment 
of our Nation from keeping step with 
the rest of the economy on the march to 
a better standard of living. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. WIER]. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, I just want 
to take this opportunity, coming from 
an urban center, and representing city 
consumers, to say that I am 100 percent 
in favor of this bill. 
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Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently, a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 93] 
Albert Grant Morrison 
Angell Hale Murray 
Barden Hart Norblad 
Beamer Hays, Ohio Osmers 
Bentsen Heller Pfost 
Bonin Hillings Pillion 
Buckley Horan Powell 
Burdick Hyde Reed, II. 
Busbey Kearns Reed, N. Y. 
Camp Kersten, Wis. Regan 
Celler Kirwan Riley 
Chatham Lantaff Sieminski 
Clevenger LeCompte Sutton 
Condon Lesinski Taylor 
Coudert Long Thompson, 
Curtis, Nebr. Lucas Mich. 
Davis, Tenn. Lyle Wainwright 
Dawson, Ill. Machrowicz Weichel 
Dingell Mailliard Wheeler 
Dodd Mason Willis 
Feighan Meader Wilson, Tex, 
Fulton Miller, Nebr, 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 358 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1954 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 9680) 
to provide for continued price support 
for agricutlural products; to augment 
the marketing and disposal of such prod- 
ucts; to provide for greater stability in 
the products of agriculture; and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 9680), with 
Mr. Corton in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Hope]. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Kansas yield to me? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY, Mr. Chairman, I think 
all of us know that we are now about 
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to consider a very important bill, a bill 
which vitally affects the welfare of all 
the farmers of America and all the con- 
sumers of our great country. 

I have served in this House for 20 
years, and during that entire time I 
have had the pleasure and privilege of 
serving on the Committee on Agricul- 
ture with our colleague from Kansas, 
CLIFFORD Hope. CLIFFORD Hore is held 
in high esteem by all Members of both 
Houses of Congress. He is known 
throughout the length and breadth of - 
our great Nation. He is admired by all 
the farm leaders. 

I know of no man in this body who has 
worked more faithfully, and more dili- 
gently in the interest of agriculture than 
has Ciirrorp Hore. I know of no man 
in either House of Congress who has had 
more valuable experience in agricultural 
legislative matters than has CLIFFORD 
Horr. He has served on our committee 
for 28 long years. He is recognized as 
one of the great farm leaders of our Na- 
tion. I think all of us would now be 
willing to nominate and elect CLIFFORD 
Hope as Mr. Agriculture of 1954. 

I take this time to urge you, in fairness 
to yourselves, to your constituents, and 
out of respect to our great chairman, to 
stay here with us and hear his explana- 
tion of this bill. All of you will profit 
from it, and I think you will have a bet- 
ter understanding of the purposes of the 
bill here on the floor during this discus- 
sion. 

I want to make one other suggestion 
for the leadership, and that is this: We 
know, generally speaking, a lot about the 
issues involved, but I honestly and 
frankly believe there has been a tre- 
mendous amount of misunderstanding 
concerning the bill we have reported. 
Actually, there is only about one con- 
troversy involved, and when that is out 
of the way this bill can move to passage. 
If we will cooperate with the leadership, 
I honestly believe we can conclude the 
consideration of this bill today and take 
the final vote today, rather than to drag 
it out all through Thursday and on into 
Friday. I believe the Members should 
be willing to stay here for 4 hours. 
That would take us to 6:20. Then the 
first vote is the only vote of very great 
importance. That centers around the 
price-support program. I suggest that 
the leadership on both sides of the aisle 
consider the advisability of concluding 
this bill by taking the final vote this 
evening, even if it means shortening the 
general debate. I am perfectly willing 
to shorten the general debate because 
I think when the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Hope] gives us the explanation 
all of us will have a better understand- 
ing.of the issues involved, 

I thank the gentleman from Kansas 
for yielding to me to make this state- 


ment. 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I of course want to sin- 
cerely thank my distinguished colleague, 
the former chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture, for the very, very gen- 
erous references he just made to me as 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Agriculture. I am sure I do not have to 
tell this committee what a great pleas- 
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ure it has been to me to have been able 
to work with the distinguished gentle- 
man from North Carolina for so many 
years on the Committee on Agriculture. 
For 4 years he served as the distin- 
guished chairman of that committee. 
There is no piece of important agricul- 
tural legislation that has come before 
the Congress during the many years he 
has served on the committee which does 
not bear the imprint of his work, his 
thinking, and his viewpoint. 

We have before us today a bill which is 
the result of 10 months of work by the 
House Committee on Agriculture. The 
committee began early last September 
its series of hearings throughout the 
country for the purpose of studying the 
problems of the farmer right on the land 
and getting his viewpoint with respect to 
agricultural legislation. 

During these hearings, we traveled 
more than 20,000 miles. We heard more 
than 2,000 witmesses and we visited 
many, many farmers on their own farms 
and discussed their problems with them 
there. We met with farmers in small 
groups in courthouse squares and simi- 
lar places. I feel we got very close to 
rural America. I am sure that the ex- 
perience and the information that the 
committee obtained during that trip has 
enabled it to do a better job in preparing 
a farm bill than would have been the 
case otherwise. Beginning in March, the 
committee held here in Washington a 
comprehensive series of hearings in 
which we heard dozens of witnesses rep- 
resenting all the great farm organiza- 
tions and many other interested groups. 
We opened our hearings with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and his associates. 
Several weeks later, as our hearings 
neared a conclusion, we asked the Sec- 
retary to come back and give us the 
benefit of his suggestions at that time. 
We have put a great deal of work and 
study on this bill. We are not bragging 
about it particularly—we wish we could 
have written a better one. But we be- 
lieve we have written a bill which goes 
a long way toward meeting the sugges- 
tions of the President of the United 
States and of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture with respect to agricultural legisla- 
tion, and one which brings our agricul- 
tural legislation pretty well up to date. 

When Secretary Benson appeared be- 
fore our committee on March 10, he gave 
us in some detail the President’s pro- 
gram. He summed up that program in 
this language: 

The President's major proposals are these: 

1. That a part of our burdensome stocks 
be set aside and eliminated from price-sup- 
port computations in order to ease the tran- 
sition to the new program. 

2. That Federal assistance be given to in- 
crease exports of American farm products 
both within and outside the normal channels 
of trade. 


As to the recommendation No. 1, which 
I read first, to set aside burdensome 
stocks, that is included in the bill which 
is now before you. 

The program for Federal assistance to 
increase the exports of American farm 
products has passed both the House and 
the Senate. We adopted the conference 
report on that bill this afternoon. 
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I am going to pass over No. 3 for the 
present. 

No. 4 was: 

That beginning on January 1, 1956, parity 
for all farm products be figured on a modern- 
ized basis which takes account of the pres- 
ent production methods and changes in sup- 
ply and demand that have occurred during 
the more than 40 years since 1910-14. 


We have included that recommenda- 
tion in our bill in exactly the form in 
which it was presented to us by Secretary 
Benson. 

The fifth proposal is: 

That when land must be diverted from 
production, agricultural conservation pro- 
gram. be used to help farmers making these 
adjustments in a manner that will advance 
soil conservation and long-term efficiency. 


The Committee on Appropriations, in 
the bill making appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture, has included 
a provision for putting that recommen- 
dation into effect. 

The third recommendation, which I 
passed over, was as follows: 

That for the basic commodities a change 
be made from price supports at rigid 90 
percent of parity to price supports at from 
75 percent to 90 percent of parity, depend- 
ing upon supply. 


We have not adopted that recommen- 
dation in this bill. 

We have deferred, for an additional 
year, putting into effect flexible price 
supports. 

I want to briefiy tell you of the think- 
ing of the committee which led us to 
take that position. We know, as a result 
of our hearings, and you all have that 
information, that during the past 2 years 
the net income of American farmers 
has declined by 13 percent. We know 
that because of the burdensome sur- 
pluses that exist now it has been neces- 
sary for the farmers to take steps to re- 
duce their production. In the case of 
wheat, cotton, peanuts, tobacco, and 
corn, acreage allotments or marketing 
quotas are now in effect. So that in ad- 
dition to having their income reduced 
by lower prices during the past 2 years, 
farmers are now being forced to take 
an additional cut, due to the fact that 
they are working together under Gov- 
ernment programs to reduce production 
and to reduce these surpluses. There 
are two ways to handle this surplus 
problem, one is to reduce our produc- 
tion. The other is to expand consump- 
tion at home and abroad as much as 
we can. The bill, S. 2475, the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954 which we passed in the 
House a short time ago, and on which 
the conference report was adopted to- 
day, will help in that regard. 

Because of this reduction in wheat 
acreage, which will amount for 1955 to 
33 percent below the acreage for 1953, 
and similar reductions in other basic 
commodities, with further reductions 
next year, the income of the farmers will 
be further reduced. Our committee feels 
that from the standpoint of the general 
economy it would be a mistake to go any 
further at this time in reducing farm 
incomes. So we have decided that for 
the next year we should defer the coming 
into effect of flexible supports. I do not 
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know of anything which could occur 
that would have a more disturbing ef- 
fect as far as the general level of farm 
prices is concerned than for us to pass 
a flexible price support program. We 
face some trouble already. We know 
that this fall the price of hogs is bound 
to go down. They are talking about 16- 
cent hogs. We know that with the in- 
creased acreage of soyabeans the price 
of soyabeans is going down. Both of 
these are products upon which farmers 
have been getting particularly high 
prices. 

We do not think this is the time to 
further reduce the income of farmers in 
this country. For that reason we have 
felt that we could not go along with the 
President’s recommendations to shift the 
flexible price supports at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Kansas has consumed 10 minutes. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I will yield 
myself 2 additional minutes in which 
to conclude. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. I believe 
the gentleman stated he expected hogs 
to go down $10 in the next 2 months. 
They were $25.60 in Chicago yesterday. 
Does the gentleman think they will go 
down to $15? 

Mr. HOPE. Iam not making any pre- 
dictions, but they are talking about 16- 
cent hogs. Of course that will not hap- 
pen. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. I under- 
stood the gentleman to say that he ex- 
pected them to go down $10 in the next 
2 months. 

Mr. HOPE. No; I did not say that. I 
said they were talking about 16-cent 
hogs this fall. With the increase in the 
number of hogs, of course that is a strong 
possibility. I hope it does not occur, and 
I am sure the gentleman does also. 

Mr. Chairman, we bring this bill to you 
for your earnest consideration. I shall 
not take time to go into detail as to the 
various provisions that are included. If 
you will get a copy of the report you will 
find that on page 2 the major provisions 
are outlined in a brief compass. If you 
care to study the matter more fully the 
various sections of the bill are fully dis- 
cussed and explained further over in the 
report. 

Mr. Chairman, as a part of my re- 
marks, I desire to include a number of 
wires and letters from State and Na- 
tional farm organizations. Some of 
these relate particularly to the two-price 
program for wheat which is included in 
the bill to be voted upon by farmers as an 
alternative program for that commodity. 
Others deal with the general provisions 
of the bill. ` 

I call particular attention to the very 
able discussion contained in the letter 
from Mr. Herschel Newsom, master of 
the National Grange: 

NATIONAL GRANGE, 
Washington, D. C., June 30, 1954. 
Hon. CLIFFORD R. HOPE, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN Hope: H. R. 9680 con- 


tains many provisions that point the way 
toward a permanent solution to the farm 
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problem through a commodity-by-commod- 
ity approach which we could not hope to 
achieve if all commodities were put under 
a single flexible price-support plan through 
a return to the provisions of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949. We believe the Agricultural 
Act of 1954 embodies real progress in the 
right direction, and sincerely hope that it 
will be passed by the Congress and approved 
by the President. 

The Grange realizes that changes must be 
made in the present farm program, since 
segments of it do not serve agriculture and 
the Nation well. The current surplus situ- 
ation is untenable and new approaches are 
necessary. It is our feeling, however, that 
basic price moves should be made rather 
gradually, and that this bill embodies es- 
sential elements of such gradualism. 

It is the feeling of the Grange, further- 
more, that the present controversy over the 
level of price supports for the basic six farm 
commodities is being magnified all out of 
true proportion. This is for the reason that 
high fixed versus flexible price supports is 
not the heart of the farm problem. The 
heart of the farm problem at the present 
time is bringing supply into balance with 
demand. This process is currently going 
forward, and H. R. 9680 adds impetus to this 
movement. 

Those who would admittedly like to see the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 become effective by 
default of any new legislation being ap- 
proved, or those who have persistently in- 
sisted on moving rapidly and almost exclu- 
sively to flexible price supports for the basic 
six farm commodities as the only solution 
to the farm problem, have refused to take 
into full account the drastic changes in our 
farm income and supply situation that have 
taken place since 1949. Over the long pull, 
it is the feeling of the Grange that flexible 
price supports are basically valuable and 
desirable. On the other hand, flexible price 
supports right now would do little to in- 
crease consumption of most commodities 
here at home. They would not lower prices 
enough in most cases to enable the American 
farmer to compete for his fair share of the 
world’s market at the world market price 
level. Flexible price supports ai this time 
would do little to discourage production of 
those commodities in burdensome supply, 
since flexibility of production can be attained 
only when some other crop is more profitable 
or less unprofitable. There are few crops 
currently in this category. 

The differences in points of view by the 
various groups involved in this price support 
struggle seem to us to be predicated largely 
on a difference of appraisal of the effect that 
a further decline in farm income might have 
upon our total national economy. The 
Grange is dedicated to the proposition of 
bringing about a situation whereby agricul- 
ture may shift from a wartime level of pro- 
duction to peacetime requirements without 
its having to suffer a period of severe defia- 
tion, which it has always had to do in the 
past following periods of war-born inflation. 

H. R. 9680 also gives expanding recognition 
to competitive price mechanisms, while at 
the same time cushioning farm price prob- 
lems until new measures can become opera- 
tive. 

Very sincerely yours, 
HERSCHEL D. Newsom, 
Master. 


PORTLAND, OREG., June 29, 1954. 
Hon. CLIFFORD Horx. 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Oregon State Grange at its annual 
session earlier this month reaffirmed its sup- 
port for the two-price system and I am in- 
structed to cequaint the Congress with our 
views on this issue. We feel that adoption 
of the two-price system is a necessary step 
in marketing surplus grain supplies at a 
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price that will permit the grain grower to 
operate with a margin of profit. 
ELMER MCCLURE, 
Master, Oregon State Grange. 


NEBRASKA STATE GRANGE, 
Lincoln, Nebr., June 26, 1954. 
Hon. CLIFFORD HOPE, 
Chairman, House Agriculture Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. Hope: I was greatly pleased to 
read that the House Agriculture Committee 
has approved a two-price proposal. 

Although the two-price system is not the 
answer to all of our financial farm prob- 
lems, I am convinced that it will be a big 
aid in marketing a few hundred million 
bushels of surplus wheat without compelling 
either wheat producers or the taxpayers to 
accept an unduly heavy loss. 

I hope that the two-price proposal passes 
the House. The plan undoubtedly has the 
support of the majority of Nebraska wheat 
producers who have had an opportunity to 
study the current two-price proposal. ‘ 

Yours very truly, 
H. CLYDE FILLEY, 
Master, Nebraska State Grange. 


MUSCATINE, Iowa, June 28, 1954. 
CLIFFORD Hope, 
Chairman, House Agricultural 
Committee, House Office Building: 
We of Iowa State Grange urge the passage 
of the two-price plan proposal, by the House, 
as approved by your Committee on Agri- 
culture. 
Harotp E. Pace, 
Master, Iowa State Grange. 


Huron, S. Dak., June 28, 1954. 
CONGRESSMAN CLIFFORD HOPE, 
House Office Building: 
South Dakota State Grange urges the pas- 
sage of the two-price plan as approved by 
your committee. 
Ross CUMMING, 
Master, South Dakota State Grange. 


OSHKOSH, Wis., June 28, 1954. 
CONGRESSMAN CLIFFORD HOPE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We favor passage of your bill, especially 
two-price plan approved by your committee. 
Wm. SEFFERN, 
Master of the Wisconsin State 
Grange, Van Dyne, Wis. 


OGILVIE, MINN., June 28, 1954. 
CLIFFORD HOPE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Please be advised that the State grange 
of Minnesota emphatically backs the two- 
price plan proposal approved by the House 
Committee on Agriculture. 
WILLIAM B. PEARSON, 
Master. 


NAMPA, IDAHO, June 29, 1954. 
Congressman CLIFFORD HOPE, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Granges throughout Idaho are firmly be- 
hind the two-price proposal as approved by 
the House Agricultural Committee. We sin- 
cerely urge its passage by the House. 
IDAHO STATE GRANGE, 
W. E. ADAMS, 
Master. 
PENDLETON, OREG., June 29, 1954. 
Congressman CLIFF HOPE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Our growers in this area strongly favor two- 
price plan. Hope your H. R. 9680 will be 
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adopted. This would give us opportunity to 
develop the two- price plan. 
JaMes HILL, Jr., 
Secretary, Pendleton Grain Growers, Ine. 
NEBRASKA STATE GRANGE, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Hon. CLIFFORD R. HOPE, 
Chairman, Agricultural Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dran Sm: I am informed that your com- 
mittee has under consideration a bill provid- 
ing for the so-called 2-price system of dis- 
posing of the wheat surplus. It is becoming 
apparent that the devices now in use for 
managing our large wheat production are 
not adequate and that something more ef- 
fective will have to be brought into use. It 
is the considered opinion of the members 
and officers of the Grange that the 2-price 
system is the most promising plan now in 
sight and we urge your committee to report 
this bill out and work for its passage. 
Sincerely yours, 
G. A. SPIDEL, 
Executive Committee, 
Nebraska State Grange. 


PENDLETON, OREG., June 29, 1954. 
Representative CLIFFORD HOPE, 

House of Representatives, Office Build- 
ing, United States Congress, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 

Oregon Wheat Commission lends its com- 
plete support and endorsement of agricul- 
tural H. R. 9680. In complete agreement 
with provision providing for referendum 
vote on 2-price legislation. Commission 
strongly favors continuation of 90-percent 
supports for 1 year. 

4 Marion T. WEATHERFORD, 

Chairman, Oregon Wheat Commission. 

PENDLETON, OREG., June 29, 1954. 
Congressman CLIFFORD HOPE, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C.: 

Oregon Wheat Growers League strongly 
supports passage of H. R. 9680. This bill 
includes most of the recommendations sub- 
mitted to the House and Senate Agricultural 
Committee by representatives from National 
Association of Wheat Growers and Oregon, 
Kansas, and Texas State groups on April 7-8, 
1954. It will give agriculture needed sta- 
bility during coming year at time when 
farmers faced with a continued decrease in 
income. Let us know if we can give this 
bill further support. 

RICHARD K. BAUM, 
Executive Secretary, 
Oregon Wheat Growers League. 
SEATTLE, WASH., June 28, 1954. 
Congressman CLIFFORD R. HOPE, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C.: 

Commend you on the report of your com- 
mittee on extension of agricultural program 
with high supports for 1 year. Reaffirm our 
position as indicated at the Pendleton 
hearing. 

A. Lars NELSON, 
Master, Washington State Grange. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 29, 1954. 
Hon. CLIFFORD R. Horx. 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Since high level versus flexible supports 
not heart farm problem, National Grange 
solicits your support Agricultural Act of 1954 
as constructive measure pointing direction 
toward sound commodity-by-commodity 
solution with expanding recognition com- 
petitive price mechanism while cushioning 
farm-price problem until new measures 
become operative. 


HERSCHEL D. NEWSOM, 
Master, the National Grange. 
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Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a consent request? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, price 
support at 90 percent of parity is seri- 
ously injuring both the consumers and 
the farmers of Pennsylvania. To use 
the power of the Federal Government 
to destroy the markets of free farmers 
may be justifiable in time of war, al- 
though I doubt it, but in time of peace 
it is the rankest kind of injustice. 

Potatoes piled up to rot and spoil and 
to be dumped or fed to hogs; eggs stored 
in caves and going to waste; butter 
stored and turned rancid; mountains of 
wheat piling up; foreign markets shrink- 
ing; billions of tax dollars being spent; 
and in the face of all this we have a bill 
brought before this Congress asking that 
we close our eyes to all that we see and 
continue 90-percent supports. While 
the Congress has not forced the Gov- 
ernment to continue supporting the 
price of potatoes and eggs, we are being 
asked to compel the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to raise the price support on but- 
ter—continue it on wheat, corn, cotton, 
rice, and peanuts. At least one expert 
here in this House has had the courage 
to speak out against this program that 
is wrecking the American economy and 
will wreck the American farmer as such. 

Let me commend my good friend the 
gentleman from Pennylsvania, KARL 
Kine, a real farmer who not only knows 
the agriculture of my State, but who also 
farmed in Kansas and is well acquainted 
with the fallacies of the price-support 
program. His statement, beginning on 
page 41 of the committee report, should 
be carefully read by every Member of 
this House. He has set forth the case 
which clearly supports the statement 
that raiding the Treasury in the name 
of the farmers is an injustice to farmers 
and nonfarmers alike. 

Promises of pie in the sky is the kind 
of method used by advocates of a social- 
istic bureaucracy. They should be rec- 
ognized by loyal Americans for what they 
are—traps to enslave the unwary into 
believing they are getting something for 
nothing. This is a fallacy. The only 
way the Government gets the money is 
by taxing the people; so we are only 
fooling ourselves. We all pay the bill, 
including the farmer. 

After the free markets have been de- 
stroyed by government subsidized pro- 
duction, where must the farmers go? 
Obviously to more government depend- 
ence that winds up with restrictions, 
regulations, and bureaucratic regimen- 
tation that the American farmers abhor. 

Secretary Benson has courageously 
laid the facts fairly and squarely be- 
fore the American public and the Con- 
gress, To me what he has said may be 
summarized as follows: Price supports 


designed for World War II have been 
prolonged 10 years after the war on such 


a high scale as to prevent reasonable ad- 
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justment of farm production to more 
normal peacetime market demand. 

Second. Surpluses of farm commod- 
ities threaten to undermine our eco- 
nomic system. 

Third. We must gradually shift away 
from rigid price supports to a flexible 
system that allows farmers to have a 
freer hand in operating their own farms. 

Fourth. In the final analysis farmers 
must produce for the market instead of 
the Government, and that not only 
prices but volume of sales as well as 
costs are highly important to what farm- 
ers can earn. 

Fifth. Accordingly research and edu- 
cation to lower his costs, increase vol- 
ume, and expand markets by passing 
some of these benefits on to the con- 
sumer is the traditionally sound eco- 
nomic approach to giving the farmer the 
assistance that he can put to the best 
use and at the same time preserve his 
freedom. 

Mr. Chairman, the farmers of Penn- 
sylvania are an independent, proud, in- 
dustrious, and God-fearing people who 
earn their living by their toil. They 
cherish their independence and expect 
their Representatives in this House to 
protect it against encroachment regard- 
less of how cleverly the trap is baited. 
The Pennsylvania Dutch farmers up in 
Lancaster, Lehigh, Berks, Lebanon, and 
York Counties—some of whom are rep- 
resented by my very good friend, PAUL 
Dacux, a member of the Agriculture 
Committee, who is vigorously opposed 
to price controls—are typical of Penn- 
Sylvania farmers: the Amish, the Men- 
nonites, the Dunkards, the Schwenk- 
felders, who came to this country 250 
years ago and developed the greatest 
agricultural region this side of the Mis- 
sissippi River. They want no subsidies; 
they want no gratuities from their Gov- 
ernment, They want no restrictions or 
regulations. They want to be let alone 
to pursue farming their own way. They 
represent the American farmer who has 
contributed to building a great State and 
Nation. 

In 1952, cash receipts of the State of 
Pennsylvania amounted to approxi- 
mately $815 million. Of that amount, 
$50 million came from the basic crops, 
Wheat, corn, and tobacco only 6.3 per- 
cent of the total; 93 percent came from 
other sources. Yet we are urged by 
Members from other areas to go along 
with rigid supports, hold our feed cost 
up, cut down on the production of basic 
commodities, and dump the resources for 
production of a part of these crops onto 
the markets of the poultry, vegetable, 
fruit, and other growers of the State. 

Our farmers do not like this interfer- 
ence. They do not seek this question- 
able charity. They believe it is the duty 
of the citizen to take care of the Gov- 
ernment, not the Government to take 
care of the citizen. 

In the name of consumer sense stop 
this indefensible destruction of our lib- 
erties and follow the lead of President 
Eisenhower out of the wilderness of sur- 
pluses, waste, and disgusting dependence 
on the Government for a dole, and back 
to the common virtues of industry and 
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2 that made our State and Nation 
great. 

This whole program does not make 
sense and if it is continued, the Amer- 
ican people will rebel. I sincerely hope 
the Members will have the courage of 
their convictions to vote on this bill not 
as a matter of political expediency but 
on the basis of what is good for the 
welfare of the American consumer, the 
American farmer, and our Government. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 37 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I think most of the 
Members already know that the cause 
of agriculture is close to my heart be- 
cause of the fact that I have worked on 
the Committee on Agriculture during 
the entire time I have had the honor of 
Serving in Congress. 

I want to reiterate that during the 
time I have served on this great com- 
mittee, seldom, if ever, has partisan pol- 
itics entered into our deliberations. I 
can say with regard to the bill we are 
now bringing to the House for consider- 
ation, as has been pointed out by the 
gentleman from Kansas, Mr. Hore, this 
represents the labor of that great com- 
mittee over a period of about 10 months, 
during which time the committee went 
back to the grassroots to find out just 
how the farmers reacted to this program. 

More misinformation, more inaccurate 
information has been given to the public 
concerning the price-support program 
for agriculture than has perhaps ever 
been given to the people of America on 
any other important issue which so 
vitally affects their welfare. A deliber- 
ate effort has been made by people in 
high places to lead the public to believe 
that the price support program which 
has been in operation through the years 
on basic agricultural commodities has 
resulted in tremendous losses; likewise, 
that it has been responsible for the in- 
crease in the cost of living. If those of 
you who are interested will listen to the 
facts you will know the truth, and upon 
the truth you may render your own 
verdict. 

The truth is that the price support 
program on the basic agricultural com- 
modities has not been financially bur- 
densome. We have six basic commodi- 
ties: Wheat, corn, cotton, peanuts, rice, 
and tobacco. According to information 
furnished to our committee by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Mr. Benson—now, 
listen. I am giving you the facts and 
figures submitted by him to us upon 
which we acted—the losses on those six 
commodities during the entire operation 
of the program over a period of 21 years 
has amounted to a net loss of only $21 
million, or actually $1 million a year. If 
you will add the sugar program to the 
program on the 6 basic commodities I 
have named—and certainly sugar is a 
household necessity—and subtract the 
$21 million from the $206 million profit 
on the sugar program, the entire oper- 
ation on the 7 commodities will show a 
net profit to the taxpayers of $275 mil- 
lion. Now, tell me one good reason to 
destroy the program on the basic com- 
modities—and they are the commodities 
which have been supported at 90 percent 
of parity. 
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The sugar program has worked so well 
that the housewife and the consumer 
do not even know we have such a pro- 
gram in operation. I have tried it out 
many times in talking to audiences both 
in the country and in the cities. I have 
asked: “How many of you here know 
anything at all about the sugar pro- 
gram? Hold up your hands.” Not a 
single hand would be lifted. Then my 
answer would be: “Of course, you do 
not know what it is because it has 
operated so well.” 

We have had an abundant supply of 
sugar, both in time of war and in time 
of peace, and at reasonable prices. That 
program has operated so well that even 
Mr. Benson and Mr. Eisenhower have 
approved it, sponsored it and advocated 
it. 

Then we have another program, which 
is one of the basics—tobacco. That, too, 
has operated profitably. It has not cost 
the American taxpayers any money and 
we have maintained an abundant supply 
of tobacco at reasonable prices at all 
times. That basic program has operated 
so well that even Mr. Benson and Mr. 
Eisenhower have to approve it. They 
have come out with their messages to 
Congress in which they said: “We ap- 
prove the sugar program; we approve 
the tobacco program.” 

Let me explain to you just why the to- 
bacco program has operated successfully 
and well. It is merely because we have 
used the law, we have used the machinery 
provided, and when this Congress with 
your votes wrote into the tobacco pro- 
gram mandatory 90 percent price sup- 
ports for tobacco, then and there we 
agreed we would keep our supply in line 
with reasonable consumer demands. We 
have kept faith with the Congress and 
with the country. Consequently, since 
the program has operated as well as it 
has, nobody advocates its repeal. There 
is not a Member in this House, regardless 
of his party affiliation, who would advo- 
cate a repeal of the sugar program. 
Neither political party advocated its re- 
peal in the last election. 

Let me tell you why. Temporarily, 
we are confronted with a great supply of 
cotton and wheat. I am willing to take 
my part of the responsibility. Had the 
machinery been used on cotton and 
wheat as it has been used on tobacco and 
Sugar, we would not now be disturbed 
about the surplus or the abundance we 
have in our storage warehouses. The 
fact is that the Department of Agricul- 
ture has advised the farmers what to do, 
they have fixed goals for the wheat and 
cotton farmers, and the cotton farmers, 
relying on the experts in the Department 
of Agriculture, have complied with that 
advice strictly to the letter. 

They called upon us to produce 16 
million bales of cotton last year, and we 
produced the crop. Had marketing 
quotas and acreage allotments been im- 
posed, and had the Department of Agri- 
culture said that we would need only 10 
or 12 million bales, that is exactly what 
the cotton farmers would have planted. 
Without prolonging the argument, the 
wheat farmers are in exactly the same 
position. Yet the producers of wheat 
and cotton are held up to ridicule 
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throughout the length and breadth of 
this land as a bunch of greedy people, 
unpatriotic, having no regard for the 
obligations of the Government, and 
wanting to play havoc with the financial 
stability of the Government that they 
are devoted to. The responsibility lies, 
not with the farmers of America but with 
those who have operated the program in 
this administration and in former ad- 
ministrations. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. What the gentle- 
man has just said about the wheat and 
cotton situation is exactly correct. Iam 
sure the gentleman is familiar with the 
fact, however, and the House should be 
advised that the goals were set in 1952 
for the 1953 crop. At the time the goal 
was set in 1952 we were engaged in a 
bloody shooting war in Korea. Also, 
there was a possibility and a fear that 
the war might spread to other sections 
of the world. Well, the guess of the De- 
partment of Agriculture was not neces- 
Sarily the best one. It is fair to say, and 
Iam sure my colleague will agree, that at 
that time, regardless of who would have 
been Secretary of Agriculture, it would 
have been a very foolish thing for him 
to have set the cotton, wheat, and corn 
quota at any other goal or level of pro- 
duction. I believe my colleague will 
agree with that. 

Mr. COOLEY. Before the gentleman 
takes his seat, I would like also to re- 
mind him of the fact that sometime 
prior to the fixing of the goals we found 
it necessary to impose export quotas on 
American cotton to keep us operating out 
of our own mills. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That was in the 
fall of 1950, and the surplus that was 
built up was built up primarily because 
we did not get into the war that was anti- 
cipated or, may I say, expected that it 
may come upon us. 

Mr. COOLEY. Let me pause right 
here to say that I do not attach any 
blame whatever to Mr. Brannan who 
fixed those prior quotas. I am sure he 
acted in good faith. I add this: I do 
not question Mr. Benson’s good faith in 
permitting the 90 percent of parity price 
support on dairy products to continue 
for 14 or 15 long months. I think per- 
haps he thought he was doing the right 
thing, but unfortunately he drifted along 
month after month after month accu- 
mulating mountains and mountains of 
butter and dairy products, and then 
when he started to change his program 
he did not do it gradually as President 
Eisenhower wished him to do. He drop- 
ped the boom on April 1. He did not 
destroy the prices on April 1. He 
destroyed the dairy prices the very mo- 
ment he announced he was going to take 
that action on April 1. So, I do not 
question his good faith, but we can now 
question his judgment. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. I would like to point 
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out that at the time the embargo was 
placed on cotton and the cotton held in 
this country, the cotton could have been 
sold abroad for our farmers for 10, 15, 
and 20 dollars a bale higher than they 
could obtain in the United States; and, 
further, that these same dairy products 
under the law could have been offered 
for sale in foreign markets at competi- 
tive prices. Not only were they held 
here, but they were not offered for sale 
in foreign trade at truly competitive 
prices. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman is 
right, and yet the farmer is being blamed 
as if he permitted these surpluses to 
accumulate. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. I know 
it would be of interest to the House to 
know that I figured out the cost of the 
farm support program that we are in 
favor of. The gentleman from North 
Carolina has done a fine job along that 
line. It has cost the average American 
taxpayer, since the inauguration of this 
program, exactly $2 a year, whereas the 
foreign aid program has cost the average 
American taxpayer $87 a year. 

Mr. COOLEY. I thank the gentleman 
for his observation. 

Let me return to the main subject of 
my discussion. I would not stand here 
and defend this program on the basic 
commodities if I did not actually believe 
it was a sound program. I have given 
you facts and figures to prove that we 
made a profit on it, and I challenge any- 
body who is going to speak hereafter to 
question the accuracy of these figures. 
Yet, the public has been led to believe 
that the producers of basic commodities 
are wrecking the financial stability of 
America. They have given out inaccu- 
rate information world without end; 
even the distinguished Vice President of 
the United States and the distinguished 
Secretary of Agriculture went on the 
radio night before last, and if you heard 
them or if you could read their speeches, 
you would conclude, if you knew the 
real facts, that neither one of them knew 
what they were talking about. 

Listen to this misleading statement by 
the Secretary of Agriculture: 

And 6 of the basic commodities produce 
only 23 percent of all farm income. Why, 
our livestock farmers alone produced 29 per- 
cent of the total farm income, more than all 
the basic crops put together, but livestock 
men get no price supports. They don’t want 
them. 


Now, listen. He knew that he was de- 
liberately misleading the American peo- 
ple who were listening to him when he 
went on the radio the other night. Here 
are the facts. No; the livestock indus- 
try does not have any price-support pro- 
gram, but during a recent 12-month pe- 
riod $261,568,352 of the Federal taxpay- 
er’s money went into a program for beef 
cattle. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. And that was a 
complete loss to the taxpayer? 

Mr. COOLEY. No; I will not say that. 
I have it here listed item by item. The 
complete loss amounted to $166,870,800, 
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Here are Mr. Benson’s own figures. 
They are the figures that I have brought 
up to date. 

No; they do not have a support pro- 
gram, but it cost more to support a pro- 
gram for beef cattle in 1953 than it did 
to support all the basic commodities put 
together. In 1953 it only cost, to sup- 
port the basic commodities, $67,100,000. 
Relate that to beef cattle at $167 million. 
So that in 1 year it cost more to support 
the unlimited production of beef cattle 
by $100 million. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I wonder 
if the gentleman will explain what kind 
of support program that was for beef 
cattle at that time. 

Mr. COOLEY. The loss on the sale 
of feed to cattle producers, $45,552,200. 
Loss on freight distribution and other 
costs of moving feed, $30,671,100. 

The Government advanced money to 
12 States; assisting the States in paying 
freight on hay into the States, $6,344,- 
500. 

I shall skip over the other items and 
then go to this item. The Government 
purchased beef to the equivalent of 782,- 
000 head at a cost of $84,300,000. They 
are the items that I have listed as losses 
which would total up $166,870,800. 

There are three items to which I wish 
to call attention. The Government has 
made production disaster loans, some of 
which were made to cattlemen, in the 
amount of $31,547,157. 

There are two other items. The Gov- 
ernment has made economic disaster 
loans, some of which were to cattlemen, 
in the amount of $25,801,940. 

The Government has made livestock 
loans in the amount of $37,348,455. 

Even with these loans we have in- 
vested in this program $261,568,352. 

One other thought. The public has 
been led to believe that we are involved 
in some sort of a losing, giveaway game, 
and that the Government has sustained 
a loss of $644 billion, when the fact is 
that every loan is secured by a valuable 
commodity, either food or fiber, that is 
needed by our people or by the people of 
the world somewhere. So it is not a loss. 
Cotton will keep for decades and dec- 
ades, and we have never lost a dollar on 
it. We have made more than a quarter 
of a billion dollars on the cotton pro- 
gram alone, yet we hear people yelling 
their heads off about a great surplus. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Going 
back to the cattle figures, the gentleman 
made a statement as to the amount of 
loss from the price-support program for 
cattle. Did not the gentleman mean to 
say that money had been spent as a sus- 
taining factor in the cattle industry, 
most of which was due to the drought 
and for taking care of the tremendous 
damage, but it was not actually a price- 
support program except where the cattle 
were purchased by the Armed Forces? 
Is that not correct? 


Mr. COOLEY. How can you justify 
spending more than a quarter of a bil- 
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lion dollars on cattle if you do not ulti- 
mately support the price of cattle? Of 
course, it was in fact a price-support 
Program. I do not mean to say that 
somebody actuated by some impulses of 
humanity did not want to save the dairy 
herds or buy the cattle, but certainly 
this was a price-support program. It 
was not called a price-support program. 
It was a diversion program to hold up 
the prices, of course. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. I under- 
stood the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina to say that the agricultural pro- 
gram had cost the country approximately 
$1 million a month since its inception. 

Mr. COOLEY. No, the gentleman did 
not hear me say anything of the kind. 
I said that the program on the basics at 
90 percent of parity through the 21 years 
had cost the taxpayers the measly sum 
of $1 million a year, according to Mr. 
Benson. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. That is the 
figure I referred to. On the basis of the 
figure the gentleman gave, and I cer- 
tainly hope he is right. I would like to 
know why the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration had to come in here in a hurry 
and have their borrowing authority 
increased. 

Mr. COOLEY. Does the gentleman 
want to know why? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. COOLEY. It is perfectly obvious 
here. We have increased the supplies of 
foods and fibers. We have now in non- 
recourse loans 8 million bales of cotton. 
But now you hear a scream about the 
cotton. We have in the Commodity 
Credit Corporation inventories not even 
1 week’s supply of cotton for the Ameri- 
can mills—1 week. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. Let me answer the gen- 
tleman from Illinois at least to the ex- 
tent of pointing out where these losses 
have occurred. They have occurred 
largely on commodities that were under 
variable or flexible or sliding supports, 
half a billion dollars on potatoes, $1 
billion on eggs, $92 million on wool. 
There is where the losses have occurred, 
not on the basic commodities. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Then the 
losses of the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration apparently have been on perish- 
ables that never were intended to be in 
the program in the first place. I would 
like to go a little further, if the gentle- 
man will yield. I wish to repeat, if the 
losses the gentleman states are correct, 
and I hope they are, I still cannot under- 
stand why the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration has had to have emergency in- 
ereases in its borrowing authority. 

Mr. COOLEY. I will explain that in 
this way. I pointed out that on the basic 
program, which involves the 90-percent 
price-support program, we have lost the 
negligible sum of $21 million in 21 years. 
The other losses continued up to date, 
and I am giving you accurate informa- 


tion, which Mr. Benson did not give us 
fully up to date at the time he testified— 
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the losses on the overall program in- 
cluding the eggs, potatoes, and every- 
thing else, were only $1,100,000,000, but 
to date it is slightly more than $1,300,- 
000,000 on the whole business, the whole 
shebang, for 21 years, and that is 
cumulative losses. 

Now, I want to relate that cumulative 
loss to the cumulative gain. 

If you relate this $1,300,000,000 accu- 
mulated losses over 21 years to the accu- 
mulated gains in farm income—I mean 
that which the farmers received over 
and above what they would have re- 
ceived had we stayed at the level of 20 
years ago—here is what it amounts to: 
Total net income from agriculture 1952 
53 was $264,155,000,000. Now relate that 
to the little $1 billion that I was talking 
about. If such income had remained at 
the 1932 level, this total would have been 
only $69,652,000,000, or a difference of 
$194,503,000,000. 

Let me move one step further. The 
accumulated increase in net income from 
agriculture from 1932 through 1953 is 
$13,599,000,000. The accumulated in- 
crease in national income overall was 
$236,011,000,000 for the same period. 
Now, move it up one step further. It 
shows you how negligible these losses are. 
Comparing 1953 with 1932, the net in- 
come from agriculture was 530 percent 
and the national income was 642 percent. 
Over the period from 1932 through 1953, 
the actual net income from agriculture 
totaled $264,155,000,000, or $194,503,- 
000,000 greater than the total would 
have been had net income from agricul- 
ture remained at the 1932 level. 

Now, the national income during this 
22-year period totaled $3,015,445,000,000, 
or $2,057,257,000,000 greater than it 
would have been had the income re- 
mained unchanged from the 1932 level 
during the 22 years. Now, when you re- 
late the small loss to this accumulated 
national income, it becomes absolutely 
paltry and negligible. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I wish to 
back up the gentleman from North Car- 
olina in his statement that the actual 
net realized losses on our 6 basic com- 
modities during the 20-year period from 
October 17, 1933, to November 30, 1953, 
is as he has stated—$21 million through 
that period of time. The actual net 
realized losses, according to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture itself, and I will 
refer you to volume I of our hearings 
this spring, are according to Mr. Ben- 
son’s own Department, the actual net 
realized loss, on all price-support opera- 
tions to date, that is, up to last Novem- 
ber 30, 1953, $1,194,800,000. In other 
words, it cost a paltry $65 million a year 
on all commodities to keep our agricul- 
tural economy at a prosperous level. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The question was 
asked as to why we had to add to the 
borrowing authority of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. The law provides, 
or contemplates, that the Commodity 
Credit Corporation sell its stocks. It 
authorizes the sale in foreign markets at 
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competitive prices. But we have been 
following a Government program, how- 
ever, of largely holding our commodities 
off the world markets so far as offering 
them at competitive prices is concerned. 
That same law provides, if you do not 
sell them as the law authorizes, that 
each year you must take an inventory, 
and to the extent that you have supplies 
-in inventory, but which you had not sold 
although the law authorizes such sale, 
you have to charge those commodities up 
against the total borrowing authority of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation and 
list as losses in reduction in estimated 
value. So it means that as they have 
commodities which you have on hand, 
and they are not selling, but which they 
have the authority to sell, to that extent 
you have to increase the borrowing au- 
thority to keep buying more as long as 
you keep what you already have and do 
not sell as the law authorizes you to sell. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman will 
agree with me, I am sure, that these 
abundant stocks of cotton and wheat 
have been accumulated in the last 2 
years, is that not correct? 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is right. 

Mr. COOLEY. I think that every bale 
of cotton and every bushel of wheat may 
very well yet turn out to be a blessing to 
this Nation. I know when we entered 
upon World War II, we had almost 15 
million bales of cotton in our carryover 
and now we will have about 7 million, if 
my information is accurate. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The gentleman's 
point, if I may say so, is well taken. 
When we have an inventory of military 
materiel of something like $104 billion 
for national defense, and when we are 
providing about $40 billion annually 
for the support of the Air Force boys 
all over the world, and when we passed 
a bill here today providing $312 billion 
additional for the foreign-aid program, 
it certainly is appropriate to say that 
it is shortsighted for this administra- 
tion, or any other administration, to ad- 
vocate the cutting of farm production 
down to what amounts to normal peace- 
time operation, which they would do and 
which these flexible support prices, they 
say, would force us to do, even more 
quickly. 

Mr. MERRILL. What was the world 
price of wheat at the time we author- 
ized the 100 million tons of wheat for 
Pakistan? 

Mr. COOLEY. Unfortunately, I am 
not able to give the gentleman that in- 
formation, but I am sure we will be able 
to furnish it to him a little later. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has 
again expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. MERRILL. Is it not true that 
the world price of wheat was roughly 
50 cents a bushel lower than the price 
that the Commodity Credit Corporation 
was reimbursed for when we did reim- 
burse it for that wheat which they gave 
to Pakistan? 

Mr. COOLEY. I am wondering if 
some Member on that side may not be 
able to answer the gentleman's question. 
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I am not sure what the price of wheat 
was. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. We 
will get that information for the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. MERRILL. Would not the gen- 
tleman agree that the loss sustained 
there should actually be considered as a 
part of the loss in the price-support 
program? 

Mr. COOLEY. Oh, I agree with that 
thoroughly. 

Mr. MERRILL. That is not included 
in the list that the gentleman has stud- 
ied when he stated it was approximately 
similar a year ago? 

Mr. COOLEY. No. I was referring 
to the losses accruing to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation on the price-support 
program alone. Of course, other com- 
modities have gone into our foreign re- 
habilitation program, and similar pro- 
grams, which probably are not accounted 
for in the figures I have given. 

In this bill we are presenting, as I will 
show you, we are setting aside substan- 
tial quantities of all of these commodi- 
ties which will probably ultimately be 
donated. 

Now let me go to the bill before us. 
For the life of me I cannot understand 
why there has been so much talk about 
the bill we have before us. As the chair- 
man of the committee pointed out a 
moment ago, when the administration 
appeared before our committee, they said 
they needed five separate things to go 
into this program. Those are listed on 
page 2530 of the hearings. My chair- 
man will agree with me that No. 1 was 
to set aside some of the so-called bur- 
densome stocks. We gave it to them in 
the very language they requested, 

No. 2, Federal assistance to be given 
to increase exports. We included that 
in the bill we passed the other day. 

I will skip over No. 3. 

No. 4, that we go to modernized parity 
on January 1, 1956; and we included 
that also. 

No. 5, they wanted to do something 
about diverted acreage, and when the 
Secretary appeared with his colleagues 
and assistants, they all agreed that he 
had all of the authority he wanted or 
needed to deal with the diverted acreage 
program. 

Now I will come back to the one con- 
troversial proposition, No. 3; that for 
the basic commodities a change be made 
from price supports of rigid 90 percent 
of parity to price supports of 75 to 90 
percent of parity, depending on supply. 
Those words, “depending upon supply,” 
are involved in the sliding scale. That 
means that if your supply remains more 
abundant the price goes down. If you 
have scarcity of your commodity, the 
price will go up. 

I do not want to be cruel about this 
or mean about it, but I believe that this 
is no time for fancy or fallacy or fraud, 
and the proposition submitted to us was 
fanciful, foolish, and fraudulent and fal- 
lacious, and I will tell you why. They 
propose to take 2% billion of these com- 


modities and put them aside, place them 
in storage, leave them there for an in- 
definite period of time, and then afflict 
yourself with some sort of amnesia or 
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blindness and pretend you do not even 
have $244 billion worth of commodities 
when you come to make your calcula- 
tions. 

When we asked them: Why did you 
make it exactly $2,500,000,000 worth of 
agricultural commodities? Why did you 
take 4 million bales of cotton and try 
to play hide and seek with it and set it 
aside and pretend you did not have it? 
They did that for one purpose, and that 
was to affect the parity-price calcula- 
tions so as to bring the price-support 
program to approximately 90 percent of 
parity. Thatisin the evidence. Nobody 
will deny that. We even included that 
in our bill. But we did not do it for the 
purpose that influenced Mr. Benson; we 
did it because we thought that it was wise 
for us to have a normal and abundant 
carryover on cotton and wheat—both 
vital crops—and a carryover on other 
listed commodities. 

Now, if the administration were pre- 
senting honest information to us regard- 
ing their intentions and their calcula- 
tions, their determinations, we would 
receive 90 percent price support on these 
basics in 1955 anyway; so what are we 
fussing about? There is no great dif- 
ference of opinion as to the effect of the 
provisions in our bill and the provisions 
which the administration wants. The 
only point of difference came in price 
supports. Secretary Benson was going 
to achieve 90 percent of parity by the 
set-aside but to guarantee it we wrote 
that provision in the bill. This is the 
administration’s program in toto; but 
unfortunately some of these people in 
high places do not even realize that it is 
their program. Actually we have but 
one so-called controversial issue, and 
that should not be controversial because 
Secretary Benson said you would get 90 
percent with the set-aside. We said, “All 
right, if we are going to get it anyhow 
we will underwrite it and guarantee it 
for 1 more year.” That is what we did 
in this bill. 

The committee reported this bill to the 
House. It is supported by all the mem- 
bers of our committee except two. It 
has Democratic and Republican support. 
Republican Members are as much inter- 
ested in it as we. 

There is nothing in the bill which is 
calculated to be a rebuff to the adminis- 
tration, nothing in it to insult Mr. Ben- 
son or the President’s farm program. 

We have given them the wool pro- 
visions which every Republican, I think, 
in the House voted against in 1949. I 
voted for it; I would vote for it now. It 
is the Brannan plan pure and simple, de 
luxe, 1954 model; that is what it is, and 
I am going to vote for it. 

Here I would like to propound two 
questions in connection with the cost of 
the support program, and the effect of 
the program on the cost of living. 

What did the Government do to as- 
sist business in reconverting from war 
to peacetime production? What was the 
cost to the Government of such aid? 

First, Shortly after V Day over 
300,000 contracts with a canceled com- 
mitment value of over $65 billion were 
terminated. According to the seventh 
report of the Director of War Mobiliza- 
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tion and Reconversion—July 1, 1946, 
page 15—the gross cost to the Govern- 
ment for settlement of these contracts 
was estimated at about $6.8 billion. 

Second: 

Section 124 of the Internal Revenue 
Code permitted a corporation to amortize 
any project covered by a necessity certificate 
over a 5-year period and the Presidential 
Proclamation of September 29, 1945, permit- 
ted the corporation to spread back the un- 
amortized balance as of that date uniformly 
over the expired portion of the 5-year period. 
The consequent reduction in tax liabilities 
for prior taxable years was recouped by such 
corporations partly through cash refunds and 
partly through tax credits in the fiscal year 
1946 for taxes due in the period following 
September 29, 1945. (Annual report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury for fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1946, p. 14.) 


Third. In addition to the privately fi- 
nanced plant, mentioned above, a con- 
siderable number of Government-owned 
war plants were sold to business corpora- 
tions at considerable reduction below 
cost. Through September 30, 1949, real 
property having a reported cost of about 
$3.9 billion had been sold by War Assets 
Administration and related agencies for 
a realization of about $1.25 billion based 
on quarterly progress reports. (War 
Assets, General Services Administration, 
third quarter, 1949, page 20, table IV.) 

Fourth: 

Under the provisions of section 722, which 
allows relief from excess-profits tax for cor- 
porations under certain circumstances, there 
have been filed as of the close of the year 
more than 51,000 applications for excess- 
profits tax reduction, totaling nearly $5.6 
billion, of which 25,000 claims totaling $4.5 
billion were still pending. 

Carryback allowances of $471 million were 
made during the year under the quick-refund 
‘provisions of the Tax Adjustment Act of 
1945. (Annual Report of the Secretary of 
the on the state of the finances, 
June 30, 1948, p. 134.) 


My next question is, Has this program 
on the basic agricultural commodities 
increased the cost of living? 

When the price of wheat went down 
the cost of bread went up. The farmers 
get only 2% cents for the total amount 
of wheat in a 16-cent loaf of bread. 
The price of wheat would have to be cut 
about 75 cents a bushel to reflect a 
1-cent reduction in the cost of a loaf 
of bread. 

There is only about 30 cents worth of 
cotton in a $3.95 cotton shirt. If the 
farmer gave away his wheat and cotton 
the consumers of America would re- 
ceive very little, if any, relief. 

The tobacco farmers in 1953 received 
about $800 million for the portion of 
their crop which was consumed in the 
United States, but consumers paid in 
Federal, State, and local taxes almost 
3 times that amount—or $2,100,000,000. 
It really does not make much difference 
to the consumer whether the farmer 
receives 50 or 15 cents a pound for his 
tobacco since to all of these taxes must 
be added the cost of processing, manu- 
facturing, transporting, and distributing 
the finished product to the consumers, 
The cost of the raw material is negli- 
gible. A 5-cent peanut candy bar con- 
tains about one-half cent worth of pea- 
nuts and if the farmers gave their 
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peanuts to the confectioners absolutely 
free this would not change the price 
of the 5-cent candy bar. 

I hope that you will look at this bill 
and read what I think is a very fine 
committee report, and that we will pass 
the bill, on a nonpartisan basis by a 
substantial vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from North Carolina has consumed 37 
minutes. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KING]. 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Chairman 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield for a consent 
request? 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at the conclusion of the gentle- 
man’s remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, since the minority 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. I wish to yield 5 addi- 
tional minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. I thank 
the gentleman from North Carolina, but 
I was just going to ask him for 10 min- 
utes. 

Mr. COOLEY. Then I will make it 10 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. KING] is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. Our Com- 
mittee on Agriculture is composed of 
conscientious, hard-working men who, 
by reason of long experience with agri- 
cultural problems, have come to consider 
themselves specialists in dealing with 
farm problems. The committee mem- 
bers have pride in being old cowhands, 
hog callers, cornhuskers, wheat pitchers, 
and cottonpickers who have graduated 
from the fields of production into the 
field of politics. 

I, myself, happen to be a graduate 
soup-greens grower, now representing 
the No. 1 dairy district of the No. 3 dairy 
State, Pennsylvania. I originally grew 
up in the wheat country of western 
Kansas. I think that the President 
would agree with me that western Kan- 
sas is a good place to be from. 

Besides farmers, we do have on the 
committee enough lawyers to keep us 
confused, but every member has con- 
scientiously tried to be a good repre- 
sentative of his district in the formula- 
tion of this bill. 

After 2 years of exhaustive hearings 
and some weeks of daily executive ses- 
sions, out of the confusion has emerged 
a bill which solves no problems. After 
all the talk about the farm problem, 
it merely says there is no problem; we 
want more of the same thing. 

Contrary to all of the glaring evidence 
of a very real problem, this bill continues 


rigid price supports, enlarges other pro- 
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duction subsidies, and, by the device of 
setting up new criteria, forces higher 
supports on nonbasic crops under flex- 
ible supports. 

And, by omission, this bill says that 
the Secretary shall not consider as a 
price factor the enormous accumulation 
of surpluses in Government hands, nor 
shall the Secretary protect nonsubsi- 
dized producers by limiting the use of 
acres diverted from the basic crops. 

The authors of this bill have, in some 
parts of it, shown their ability at fiction 
writing—fiction which would lead you to 
believe that we can ignore $214 billion 
worth of the surplus by merely calling it 
a set-aside. 

What a subterfuge, just to accomplish 
higher support prices without telling you 
directiy they are to be raised. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. I yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Does the gentle- 
man have reference to the committee or 
to the Secretary of Agriculture? 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. In this 
case I have reference to the action of 
the committee. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Would the gen- 
tleman include the Secretary as a mem- 
ber of that subterfuge since he also 
recommended this? 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. Since I 
know the gentleman of the committee 
would like so much to be associated with 
the Secretary, I would permit that asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I appreciate that. 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. Anyone 
should know that 82½ billion worth of 
surpluses cannot be removed by set- 
aside as a depressing factor in the mar- 
ket and a deadweight in the balancing of 
our economy, unless it be set aside at the 
bottom of the sea. 

But I like to be a realist, and so I would 
like to indicate the real nature of the 
problem by giving you some facts about 
surplus accumulations, the cost of their 
accumulation, and the constant cost of 
their storage. 

SURPLUSES PILE UP 


Taxpayers learned on March 31, this 
year, that they had invested $6,229 mil- 
lion in the accumulation of cotton, 
wheat, corn, tobacco, butter, cheese, 
dried milk, cottonseed oil, and other 
minor items. That was the last official 
figure, but a late check indicates that the 
figure has now reached $7 billion and is 
likely to go to $8 billion in picking up 
this year’s production. 

We are now holding a 2-year supply 
of wheat and facing another heavy har- 
vest which starts this week. The hold- 
ings of tobacco would supply the 60 mil- 
lion cigarette smokers with 183 packs 
each. The cotton would make 117 shirts 
or 91 house dresses for every American 
family. The butter and cheese would 
give about 4 pounds for every man, 
woman, and child in the United States. 
And the cottonseed oil might be con- 
verted into a billion pounds of mar- 
garine. 

Maybe you can get a better picture of 
these enormous surpluses if you know 
that it is costing in excess of $700,000 a 
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day just for storage. This storage cost 
may reach $1 million a day before the 
end of this year. And this figure does 
not include storage losses from decay 
and deterioration. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. I yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Could the 
gentleman separate and show us the 
amount of production that was sup- 
ported by flexible supports which are now 
advocated by the administration as con- 
trasted with those supported at 90 per- 
cent. 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. It can be 
done, but since we have just heard 20 
minutes of presenting figures from your 
viewpoint, I would like to present them 
from my viewpoint. 

COSTS OF FARM PRICE SUPPORTS 


I know you will hear in this debate 
that the price-support program has cost 
only $1,110,000,000, for that is all that 
the CCC shows after concealing the real 
costs by crediting their accounts in full 
for all gifts and transfers under author- 
ity of other legislation. 

In considering the costs of farm price 
supports, account should be taken of 
several other programs outside of CCC 
which have the primary purpose of sta- 
bilizing farm prices and income. The 
International Wheat Agreement has cost 
over $560 million. The program for re- 
moval of surplus commodities, $1,570,- 
000,000; payments under the agriculture 
conservation program, $2,355,000,000; 
and other programs about $2 billion, af- 
ter allowing for net gains of $296 million 
under the Sugar Act and $320 million 
from other support activities. 

Now, since the Sugar Act was referred 
to, I would like to point out to you that 
the gain in the Sugar Act is pure fiction, 
too, when it comes to considering the cost 
to this country, because all of the costs in 
that subsidy are transmitted in the price 
of sugar at retail to the consumers. 

The net cost of all these farm price 
and income stabilization programs, in- 
cluding loss on CCC price supports, had 
reached over $744 billion by last June. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. Does the gentleman in- 
clude $8.5 billion of surplus agricultural 
products that went abroad under for- 
eign-aid programs in his calculation? 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. This is a 
calculation of all those surplus removal 
programs; yes. 

Of course, nobody knows how high 
this $7.5 billion loss has soared, but if we 
take into consideration the most certain 
loss on the present holdings in storage, 
the loss will probably exceed $11 billion. 

In addition to all this, more than $700 
million has been spent on the school- 
lunch program, perhaps a desirable 
thing, yet it must be admitted that the 
basic purpose of this program is to pro- 
vide an outlet for surplus foods, The 
proponents of price supports have been so 
worried about the mounting accumula- 
tion of surpluses they resort to any 
scheme, good or bad, just to reduce the 
surpluses, 
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WHERE DOES THE MONEY COME FROM AND WHERE 
DOES IT GO? 

I call your attention to page 5 of the 
committee report, which reads as fol- 
lows: 

The committee presents a farm program 
to protect the income of farmers while com- 
prehending the interests, the needs, and the 
security of all segments of the economy and 
of all our people. 


On page 9, the committee continues, as 
follows: 

The committee deplores any tendency * * * 
toward a separation of the interests of the 
farmer and our great consuming populations 
of the cities. Their interests are one and 
the same. 


In the light of this affirmation of com- 
prehension of the interests of taxpayers 
and consumers, I would like to give you 
some information on where this price 
support money goes, to see if the inter- 
ests are one and the same. 

There may be some room for argu- 
ment as to how much the price support 
and Government purchase programs 
have cost the taxpayer and there may 
be some little inaccuracy in determining 
where the tax money goes. But I am 
sure that all of you, who are interested 
in schemes for redistributing the wealth 
of the country, will be interested in con- 
sidering the statement of the Commodity 
Stabilization Service giving the State by 
State distribution of loans made on 1952 
crops, together with the statement of 
the Internal Revenue Service showing 
the State by State payment of Federal 
taxes. 

As you know, the State of New York 
pays the most—amounting to 18.6 per- 
cent of the total for the Nation. New 
York State pays 20 times the Federal 
taxes paid by Kansas. But Kansas gets 
154 times as much of this loan money. 
New York pays 20 times as much Federal 
tax as Iowa. But Iowa gets 100 times as 
much as New York State in the distribu- 
tion of these loans. New York State pays 
8 times the Federal taxes that North 
Carolina pays. But North Carolina gets 
58 times as much of this loan money 
as does the State of New York. 

Texas, with all of its millionaires, pays 
less than half as much Federal tax as is 
paid by Pennsylvania; but in the distri- 
bution of this Government bounty, Texas 
collects 75 times as much as Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Some Minnesota Congressmen want 
this bill, and why not? Minnesota pays 
just about half the Federal taxes paid 
by New Jersey, but, in price support 
loans, gets over 90 times as much as New 
Jersey. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a brief question? 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. 
for a brief question. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. If it were 
not for the food that Minnesota pro- 
duces New Jersey people would go hun- 
ery. 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. 


I yield 


New Jer- 


sey’s total agricultural product is prob- 
ably equivalent to that of Minnesota. 


Mississippi has some ardent advocates 
of rigid supports, but you cannot blame 
them. Mississippi pays only one-four- 
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teenth as much as Maryland in Federal 
taxes; but Mississippi takes 20 times as 
big a piece of this pie as Maryland. 

North Carolina deserves second men- 
tion, for North Carolina pays less than 
a third of the taxes paid by Pennsyl- 
vania, but gets 75 times as much of this 
price-support money. 

I dislike to point out to you the spe- 
cial interests of the various geograph- 
ical sections of the country in this bill, 
because already in this House there is 
entirely too much voting based on sec- 
tional interests, but if there ever comes 
a time when Congressmen should be 
aware of the interests of their own dis- 
trict in a piece of legislation, it is now, 
during the consideration of this bill. 

Another example will emphasize the 
point. Delaware pays 12 times as much 
tax as North Dakota and 11 times the 
tax of South Dakota. Yet, in distribut- 
ing that part of the tax money which 
supports the farm-price program, North 
Dakota gets almost 80 times as much as 
Delaware, and South Dakota gets almost 
60 times as much as Delaware. This is 
redistribution of wealth on a grand 
scale. 

NOW, WHAT IS THE INTEREST OF CONSUMER AND 
TAXPAYER? 

Farm legislation emerging from the 
Agriculture Committee has repeatedly 
provided for a farmer vote or so-called 
referendum to determine what the 
farmer wants from the Government. 
Such votes are touted as being ultra- 
democratic. Supposedly, freedom is 
preserved by giving a producer a choice 
between two methods of getting the 
Government to guarantee his own profit- 
able security. 

The real fact is that there is nothing 
democratic abovt the whole scheme. 
Giving farmers a choice as to which 
way they can get the most from the Gov- 
ernment is nothing but a socialistic 
subterfuge. Real democracy would 
provide that consumers and taxpayers 
vote, along with the farmers, on these 
propositions. Real democracy would 
demand that all affected persons of the 
country be permitted to vote on the 
issue. 

And how are consumers and general 
taxpayers affected by Government sub- 
sidy and guaranties to food producers? 
I need not restate the details as to how 
the general taxpayer in 20 years has 
dumped about $20 billion into the over- 
all farm subsidy program, About half 
of this $20 billion is attributable to price 
supports and Government purchase pro- 
grams. Do you not think that $1 billion 
a year in taxation is full justification for 
the right of the taxpayer to vote on these 
farm propositions? 

And how about the consumer? I 
know that consumers have shown very 
little interest in this farm program be- 
cause they do not understand what has 
been happening to them. Only in the 
last year or so, when butter accumula- 
tions began to get in the news, have they 
begun to comprehend what the price 
support and Government purchase pro- 
grams mean to their food costs. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. 
the gentleman from New York. 


I yield to 
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Mr. JAVITS. As I understand, the 
food bill of the consumer in the United 
States runs close to $50 billion a year. 
Can the gentleman give us any percent- 
age as to what he thinks it would mean 
to the consumer if we did not have these 
high rigid farm supports and did have 
the flexible system? 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. I am 
about to discuss that very point. 

What the price-support program has 
cost consumers at the retail stores is be- 
yond calculation. Since a free market 
has been completely destroyed on the 
basic crops, no one can determine what 
a free market would have produced as a 
price level at retail. But anyone with 
the slightest understanding of economics 
can be assured that Government pur- 
chase for hoarding has created an arti- 
ficial price at retail which has cost con- 
sumers billions. 

Yet, city Congressmen have in the past 
given heavy support to this program, not 
realizing the significance of it. Several 
of them have arisen on the floor of this 
House and, in effect, said that, even 
though farm production in their districts 
is limited to window boxes, they still 
wanted to go along with the program of 
gifts and profit guaranties to farmers. 

Mr. JAVITS. If the gentleman will 
yield again, I would like to pin this down 
if we could. The price of butter is down, 
I understand, to 89 cents, which is a 
reduction of around 12 percent. Will 
the gentleman be able to tell us that 
America’s food bill could be reduced say 
12 percent if we had the flexible as 
against the rigid support system? 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. I would 
not want to be a guesser on the matter. 

Now, however, with the excesses of 
the farm program glaringly evident, 
these Congressmen are beginning to un- 
derstand the interests of their constitu- 
ents, for the very good reason that any 
working consumer can understand the 
consequences of the Government hoard- 
ing and withholding from the market 
1 billion pounds of butter, cheese and 
dried milk. 

FREE ENTERPRISE . 

I have not emphasized that the pro- 
visions of this bill are contrary to the 
principles of free enterprise. That 
should be self evident. But nowadays 
an affirmation of faith in the free-en- 
terprise system brands one as a re- 
actionary. So many people, lost in the 
maze of our big Government, believe a 
free market and the law of supply and 
demand are “something for the birds.” 

With many, the free play of price 
as an intelligent force in adjusting pro- 
duction to consumption has lost its 
significance, so they argue that it be- 
comes necessary for the Government to 
fix prices and impose restrictions. 

They say this is especially true in agri- 
culture, so we must have this bill. Yet 
the proof is plain that agriculture is re- 
sponsive to price. ‘The price-supported 

lines have responded with enormous sur- 
pluses. Other lines have adjusted and 
maintained a satisfactory balance. 

Examples are numerous if you study 
the history of poultry, eggs, hogs, fruits, 
and vegetables. Production in agricul- 
ture does respond to price. The free- 
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enterprise system will work if we give it 
a chance. But we shall lose the free- 
enterprise system and all the liberties 
that go with it if we resort further to 
collective price fixing and political con- 
trol of production and marketing. 

Is there any wonder that the Commu- 
nist Party in their latest official pro- 
nouncement of policy emphasized the 
importance of maintaining rigid price 
supports on farm products? 

Now, mind you, I have no idea that 
any of the congressional supporters of 
this bill are even tinged with commu- 
nism. But it is significant that the ex- 
tension of rigid price supports fits per- 
fectly into their openly declared purpose 
of socializing the American economy by 
first socializing the farm economy. 

Their scheme of dragging down all 
people to a common economic level and 
masterminding both production and dis- 
tribution from Washington embraces 
wholeheartedly the first section of this 
bill. If the Communists had written it, 
the specified level of supports might be 
higher and the coverage broader, but, in 
basic principle, it would be no different. 
Free enterprise they hate, but subsidies 
they love, knowing full well that, out of 
subsidies will eventually come the dicta- 
torial controls they seek. 

A few days back we made a feeble 
attempt to devise schemes for the dis- 
posal, by gift or otherwise, of the enor- 
mous surpluses we have accumulated. 
Then we were dealing with consequences. 
Today we are dealing with the cause. 
Our decision will be a fateful indicator 
of which economic road we shall travel 
in the future. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, it 
is most unfortunate that it has not been 
possible to find a middle ground between 
the contending forces as to price sup- 
port for agricultural products. 

The bill reported by the committee 
is a continuation for 1 year of the old 
program of 90 percent of parity for 
wheat, corn, cotton, rice, and peanuts. 
Tobacco’s 90-percent program is con- 
tinued by the bill. In reporting this bill 
the committee has set at naught the 
flexible support program advocated by 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson which 
was offered as the administration’s plan. 

I have been deeply impressed by the 
sincerity that has been shown by Sec- 
retary Benson. It is admitted that his 
plan may not be one that would neces- 
sarily get votes for our party among the 
farmers of the West and South, but, in 
all honesty it must be recognized as a 
sincere and thoughtful approach to a 
perplexing problem and a solution that 
is fair and equitable to all concerned, 
both farmers and consumers. 

I am a great believer in the theory 
that in this country we all go up or we all 
go down together. Prosperity on the 
farm is necessary if we are to have 
prosperity in our cities. And, the reverse 
is equally true. The farmer does not 
live unto himself, nor does the worker in 
our mills, factories, and related activities 
live unto himself. We are all dependent 
on each other. Hence the necessity of 
solving the problems connected with 
each class of worker in our Nation in a 
manner that will not do injustice to one 
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class in our effort to improve the status 
of another class. 

This, I beleive is the basis of the ap- 
proach that is being made by Secretary 
Benson on behalf of the administration 
in his so-called flexible parity program. 
He recognizes that high prices for the 
basic food products maintained by arti- 
ficial means can be harmful to consum- 
ers if maintained at too high a price. 
Hence he seeks to remove the rigidity 
of the present law in order that it might 
operate in a more natural and normal 
manner to the end that the farmer shall 
get a fair price for his commodity and 
the consumers not be required to pay a 
price that would be distressingly high. 

Another feature that should be given 
serious consideration relates to the sur- 
pluses that have resulted in those com- 
modities for which a 90-percent parity 
level is provided by law. It is surprising 
that the commodities that are in greatest 
trouble today are those for which price 
support at a rigid 90 percent of parity 
level is provided. Of the 86 % billion CCC 
investment, more than $5 billion is tied 
up in wheat, cotton, corn, and dairy 
products. Whatever else may be said 
about surpluses, they are not good for 
farm incomes. 

Currently the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration has an investment of 86 ½ bil- 
lion in price-support programs, the 
major portion of which is tied up in 
wheat, corn, and cotton. CCC had an 
investment of $114 billion in the fall of 
1952, 83 ½ billion in the fall of 1953, and 
in the fall of 1954 will probably have sub- 
stantially in excess of $7 billion, perhaps 
as much as $8 billion. 

The following table gives the invest- 
ment by commodities as of March 1, 1954, 
and the amount invested in each: 


Cotton, 8,400,000 bales___--- $1, 370, 000, 000 


Wheat, 915 million bushels.. 2, 195, 000, 000 
Corn, 763 million bushels.. 1, 224, 000, 000 
Dairy products, 1,114,000,000 
T 410, 000, 000 
Cottonseed oil, 1.022, 000, 000 
Co a ee ee 185, 000, 000 
Tobacco, 647 million pounds_ 284, 000, 000 
G 584, 000, 000 
a l ax es ence 6, 252, 000, 000 


The costs of storing the farm products 
in which CCC has an investment are 
currently running $700,000 a day. No- 
body has even estimated the daily cost 
resulting from deterioration of quality 
of products in storage. And the unfor- 
tunate part of the whole thing is that 
nobody has any really good idea about 
what we ought to do with these stocks. 
We do not dare feed them back into the 
market because of the impact they would 
have on current marketing. In despera- 
tion we are grasping at straws, we give 
them away and exchange them for for- 
eign currencies. These are but costly 
measures of desperation aimed at trying 
to alleviate the crushing effect of the 
surpluses created by price-fixing in 
agriculture. 

Fixed-level price supports may not 
have been the only factor contributing 
to the accumulation of surplus stocks, 
but it has been a factor, and a major 
factor. And it will continue to be a 
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major factor in the future if such sup- 
ports are continued. 

The extension of rigid supports is 
against the overwhelming weight of 
sound opinion. Every Secretary of Ag- 
riculture for over 20 years has recom- 
mended flexible price supports. The 
major farm organizations, representing 
the vast majority of farmers, have for 
the most part rejected rigid price sup- 
ports as being unsound, both from the 
standpoint of the farmer and his cus- 
tomers, the consumers. Economists are 
virtually unanimous in their viewpoint 
that rigid price supports are harmful in 
the long run to the best interests of 
farmers. The intensive long-term study 
of experts in the Department of Agri- 
culture in 1947 and 1948 resulted in 
reports to the Congress that clearly set 
forth why rigid wartime supports de- 
signed to encourage superabundance for 
war would be unsound for a peace- 
time economy. The basic fundamental 
reason is that rigid supports allocate 
more money, manpower, equipment, 
land, and other resources to agricultural 
production than consumers are willing 
to pay for. 

Briefly, we have in this country at 
this time the largest surpluses in history 
that are, first, costing the Government 
unthinkable sums of money; second, 
hanging over the domestic and world 
markets so heavily that they do not 
actually support prices to farmers; 
third, creating fear among our allies 
that this country may suddenly dump 
them upon world markets and destroy 
them; and fourth, causing both the 
sound and unsound parts of the farm 
program to be brought into such disre- 
pute as to raise serious doubts as to the 
feasibility of continuing it. 

The attitude of the farmers located in 
the First Congressional District of New 
Jersey has been made plain to me in 
several ways. Letters, telegrams, and 
telephone messages from farm organiza- 
tions, farm leaders, and individual 
farmers have impressed upon me the de- 
sire to have the flexible plan of Secre- 
tary Benson enacted into law. As evi- 
dence of the thoughtful consideration 
that has been given to the matter by our 
farmers through their farm organiza- 
tions, I call attention to the letter I have 
received from Herbert W. Voorhees, 
president of the New Jersey Farm Bu- 
reau, expressing the views of that or- 
ganization with reference to the pending 
bill, H. R. 9680. It reads as follows: 

New JERSEY Farm BUREAU, 
Trenton, N. J., June 28, 1954. 
Re farm price supports in H, R. 9680. 
Hon, CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN WOLVERTON: We know 
that you are interested in the opinion of New 
Jersey farmers on the important question of 
the level of farm price supports. This issue 
is before you now in H. R. 9680 (sec. 101). 

New Jersey farmers are in favor of flexible 
price supports. This position was taken by 
the voting delegates at our annual meeting 
last November. A copy of the resolution de- 
veloped by the delegates is enclosed. The 
first paragraph of this resolution summarizes 
the feeling against high, rigid supports— 
“high, fixed farm price supports on the basic 
commodities have encouraged uneconomic 
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production, caused very large expenditure of 
tax funds, and required the imposition of 
arbitrary production controls on agricul- 
tural production.” 

You will recall that this position was 
stated at our annual congressional get- 
together at the Congressional Hotel on Feb- 
ruary 4, 1954. At that time there were over 
100 farmers representing their county boards 
of agriculture. As you know, the county 
boards are the county units of New Jersey 
Farm Bureau, and the New Jersey Farm Bu- 
reau is part of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. The American Farm Bureau 
Federation includes 48 State farm bureaus 
and the Puerto Rican Farm Bureau. There 
are more than 1,500,000 farm families in the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 

The policies of the State and National or- 
ganizations were started in the communities 
and counties and developed through local 
meetings where farmers got together to de- 
cide. Each farm family which is a member 
had a chance to voice its opinion and vote 
on policy. Across America 597,985 people at- 
tended 23,299 meetings and formed the policy 
of the American Farm Bureau. The enclosed 
New Jersey resolution was taken to the 
American meeting and was a factor in de- 
veloping the AFBF position on price supports. 

Briefly, we oppose any extension at all of 
90 percent farm price supports because— 

1. High, rigid supports guarantee agricul- 
tural surpluses. 

2. It is not economically sound for farmers 
to continue to produce for Government stor- 
They must produce for consumer de- 
mand. 

3. Nationally the six basic crops only make 
up 23 percent of the cash farm receipts. In 
New Jersey they only make up 2 percent. 

4. Controls—marketing quotas, allotments, 
permits, etc.—are inevitable with too much 
production. 

We strongly urge your support in prevent- 
ing any extension on any conditions of the 
90 percent levels of farm price supports. 

Sincerely yours, 
HERBERT W. VOORHEES, 
President. 


I have endeavored to frankly set forth 
my views in this important matter. I 
shall vote in favor of the flexible plan of 
Secretary Benson. 

I am grateful to the constituents from 
my congressional district who have com- 
municated to me their views and thereby 
assisted me in arriving at a decision 
which I believe is right and just. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
20 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. POAGE]. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, there is 
a very widespread feeling that the losses 
which our Government may have sus- 
tained on agricultural price-support pro- 
grams have resulted from losses on the 
basic storable commodities. I do not 
know how that feeling got abroad be- 
cause it simply is not true. I think the 
average man on the street to whom you 
may talk has in mind, when he thinks 
of the cost of the farm program, some 
kind of losses on wheat, cotton, corn, 
rice, peanuts, or tobacco. But as was so 
ably pointed out by my distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from North 
Carolina, the total cost of price supports 
on all 6 of these commodities up until 
the 1st of this year, only amounted to 
approximately $1 million a year for each 
of the past 21 years. At the same time, 
we have been sustaining tremendous 
losses on some commodities, many of 
which have been under flexible supports. 
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We lost nearly a half billion dollars on 
potatoes. During at least 2 years of that 
time, they were on a flexible basis. In 
other words, the Secretary had the right 
to support them from 60 percent to 90 
percent of parity—and he put them 
down as 60 percent—and we continued 
to lose. However, we have lost around 
one hundred and eighty million on eggs. 
We have lost on poultry. We have lost 
a very substantial amount, and we are 
still losing every day a very substantial 
amount on butter and dairy products. 
These losses have nothing to do with 90 
percent supports because these com- 
modities are on a flexible system right 
now. I am not theorizing about some- 
thing—I am talking about what is hap- 
pening right now. We are trying a flex- 
ible program and we are trying the 90 
percent of parity fixed program and we 
are losing in 1 month as much on the 
flexible program as we have lost on the 
basic commodities during the 21-year 
period. Now I just wonder how simple 
people can be. I wonder just how 
ridiculous people can get when they come 
along and suggest that we abandon a 
program which is working as well as our 
basic commodity program has been 
working, and suggest that we should 
adopt in its place a program which over 
the years has lost dozens of times as 
much as the basic program, and that 
we should adopt a program which right 
today is losing many, many times more 
money than the basic commodity pro- 
grams are losing. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman said that 
dairy products were under the flexible 
program. 

Mr. POAGE. I did. 

Mr. YATES. Is there a change from 
that program in this bill? 

Mr. POAGE. No, there is not, except 
that this bill keeps the minimum support 
on dairy products 5 percent higher for 
1 year. 

Mr. YATES. Why is there not a 
change if they suffered so many losses? 

Mr. POAGE. Let me explain what the 
change is. This bill lifts the floor below 
which the Secretary may not set the 
support price up to 80 percent instead 
of the present 75 percent of parity. The 
reason we did not put dairy products 
under the same program as we put the 
basics is that we do not know of any 
way of controlling the production of 
storing dairy products as we do in the 
case of the basic commodities. 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. 

Mr. HERLONG. If we are losing at 
75 percent, are we not going to lose more 
at 80 percent? 

Mr. POAGE. I do not think so. We 
were losing less at 90 percent than we are 
losing today at 75 percent. 

Mr. NG. Is not the reason 
that we are completing the June produc- 
tion month, which is the highest produc- 
tion month of the year? 

Mr. POAGE. I think that has un- 
questionably a bearing on it. But in 


many, if not in all, instances when we 
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have reduced the support price in the 
past we have seen the cost to the Gov- 
ernment go up. I know that sounds un- 
reasonable, but I think I can explain 
how it happens. For 8 years we sup- 
ported the price of potatoes, 6 years at 
90 percent of parity and the last 2 years 
at 60 percent of parity. During those 
6 years at 90 percent of parity we lost 
on an average of $67,829,000 a year on 
potatoes. Then we adopted the 60 per- 
cent of parity support on potatoes and 
we lost on an average during those 2 
years $76,107,000 a year, or $10 million 
@ year more on the average than when 
we — supporting potatoes at 90 per- 
cen 

Mr. YATES. When you say we lost 
more, do you mean this was cost to the 


taxpayers? 
Yes. This was cost to 


Mr. POAGE. 
the taxpayers. 

Mr. YATES. May I ask another ques- 
tion? In 1949, because of this possibil- 
ity the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Pace], who is recognized as one of the 
outstanding experts on agriculture, pro- 
posed a system of production payments 
on perishables. Why is not Mr. Pacz's 
suggestion incorporated in this bill? 

Mr. POAGE. It is incorporated in the 
bill in two instances. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. I was just going to 
point out that exact provision with re- 
gard to wool is in this bill, and also the 
Serments authorized now on dairy prod- 
ucts. 

Mr. YATES. But the payments for 
dairy products are not comparable to 
those provided for wool, are they? 

Mr. COOLEY. It authorizes exactly 
the same thing. 

Mr. YATES. But is it not mandatory 
in one case and discretionary in the 
other? 

Mr. COOLEY, I think so. 

Mr. YATES. In the case of dairy 
products it is discretionary with the Sec- 
retary, and in the case of wool it is man- 
datory. 

Mr. COOLEY. The reason that 
prompted us to put it in this dairy sec- 
tion was because of the tremendous sur- 
plus problem involved, and to help expe- 
dite the disposition of accumulated sur- 
pluses. 

Mr. YATES. Is there a fixed price 
support for dairy products contained in 
this bill? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes. 

Mr. POAGE. There is, beginning on 
September 1, this year. The floor below 
which the support price on dairy prod- 
ucts cannot drop will be enough to bring 
to the producer 80 percent of parity. It 
had been 90 percent prior to the ist of 
April at which time Secretary Benson re- 
duced it to 75 percent. I think the cut 
was certainly too severe or too great at 
one time. So our committee said to the 
Secretary, “During the next marketing 
year you must support the price of dairy 
products at 80 percent, but,” we also 
said, “You do not have to support it by 
purchases as you have been doing in the 
past; you can support it by incentive 
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payments.” So, as far as the consumer is 
concerned, if the Secretary uses the au- 
thority that is given, there will be no in- 
crease in price to the consumer, but the 
producer will receive a price that will 
give him 80 percent, or he will receive a 
payment which will bring his return up 
to that figure. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. 

Mr. YATES. Why was the require- 
ment made mandatory in one case and 
discretionary in the other? Why man- 
datory in the case of wool and discretion- 
ary in the case of dairy products? 

Mr. POAGE. For a very practical rea- 
son. The administration was very 
anxious to get a mandatory support on 
wool; the committee was trying to re- 
port a bill which the administration 
would approve, so we put the wool section 
in exactly the words that the Eisenhower 
administration asked, and those happen 
to be the words of Charlie Brannan. The 
administration lifted the provisions of 
the Brannan plan—almost verbatim 
from the wool bill that we brought to the 
House when we were meeting in the 
caucus room in the Old House Office 
Building some years ago. 

The wool section of this bill is the 
Brannan proposal and the dairy section 
in this bill is a permissive Brannan pro- 
posal. 

Mr. YATES. If the gentleman will 
yield further, is the gentleman saying 
that Secretary of Agriculture Benson is 
requesting the Brannan plan for wool? 

Mr. POAGE. That is exactly what the 
gentleman is saying. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. 

Mr. GAVIN. I wonder if the gentle- 
man would repeat the losses on potatoes 
again? 

Mr. POAGE. The losses during the 6 
years when supports were 90 percent of 
parity were $67,829,000 per year. During 
the 2 years when supports were only 60 
percent of parity the losses Were $76,- 
107,000 per year. 

Mr. GAVIN. I think the gentleman 
will recall that at that time we had 
mountains of potatoes, that we were de- 
stroying potatoes and feeding them to 
the hogs. Is not that right? 

Mr. POAGE. I might say that they 
were hills while supports were 90 per- 
cent; they became mountains when we 
dropped the support to 60 percent. 

Mr. GAVIN. After we took off the 
support prices we saw pictures and read 
articles about potatoes; so we removed 
the support prices on potatoes and we 
have not had any peace from the Amer- 
ican public since, yet it saved them con- 
siderable money and brought back a 
free market. So it proves consistently 
that these subsidy programs in building 
up these tremendous surpluses are not 
practical, do not make good sound com- 
monsense; and I am glad the gentleman 
brought up the matter of the loss on 
potatoes, because we are not taking losses 
on potatoes now that they have got back 
on a free market. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. POAGE. I am sorry I cannot 
yield further; I want to discuss some 
other phases of this program which 
cannot but arouse the curiosity of the 
Members. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
proven clearly that we got along better 
with the potato program when we had 
90 percent parity prices than when we 
cut it back to 60 percent. I think that 
portion of Mr. Benson’s suggestion is all 
wrong when he intimates that you can 
control production simply by lowering 
the support price. Maybe that is the 
way it is supposed to work out in theory, 
but in practice it does not come out that 
way. It has been my experience that 
if a cotton farmer, for instance, knew 
that he was going to get only 15 cents 
for next year’s crop when he had been 
getting 30 cents, he would try every way 
he could to grow twice as much cotton, 
unless prohibited by law from growing 
it. Apparently, that is a lesson Secre- 
tary Benson has yet to learn. To re- 
duce prices just aggravates the produc- 
tion situation in a one cash-crop area; 
at least until you have bankrupted a 
large part of the farmers. That has 
been the history of this Nation. 

Those of you from the cotton country 
will recall that we grew our largest crop 
in 1937 when we had a support price of 
only 53 percent of parity. In the face 
of history is there anybody who believes 
we can reduce production of cotton, at 
least the first year, by cutting the sup- 
port price to 75 percent of parity? Re- 
member, we grew our largest crop of 
cotton at 53 percent of parity. As a 
matter of fact, the philosophy does not 
work out like some of the planners have 
said it would work. Farmers try to 
make a living for their families in the 
only way which is available to them, that 
is, by growing something to sell. The 
farmer doesn’t figure all of the costs like 
the manufacturer does, and even when 
it looks hopeless, so hopeless that no one 
else would spend a dollar, the farmer will 
try to grow a crop, always hoping that 
he will hit a bumper year. Mr. Ben- 
son’s program will, of course, bring about 
a reduction in time, but so did the old 
system of no supports. They are both 
effective after they have bankrupted 
enough farmers. 

Another mystery about this matter 
has been the different and inconsistent 
positions of the President. I recall that 
it has been but 2 years ago when the 
man who is now President of the United 
States was speaking at Brookings, S. 
Dak., at which time he made the follow- 
ing statement: 

The Republican Party is pledged to the 
sustaining of a 90 percent parity price sup- 
port, and it is pledged even more than that, 
to helping the farmer obtain his full parity— 
100 percent of parity—with the guarantee 
and the price supports of 90 percent. 


Those were the words of President 
Eisenhower. Now we are told that this 
same President for some reason or other 
now feels that our farmers should have 
only 75 percent support. He said at 
that time, “a guarantee of 90 percent.” 

We would like to carry out that pledge. 
It was also in the Democratic platform. 
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But nobody has commented on that be- 
cause everyone evidently expected the 
Democrats to carry out their platform, 
and they are doing it. There was not 
one Democratic vote on this committee 
against the pending bill. There has 
been a carrying out of that pledge on one 
side of this House, and I am proud of it. 
There has also been a carrying out of 
that pledge by some individuals on the 
other side of the aisle, and I want to pay 
my respects to those courageous, those 
farsighted individuals on the Republican 
side who have done what President 
Eisenhower pledged that he and they 
would do. We are going to do just that 
when we vote upon this bill. 

It is quite mystifying to figure out how 
some of these changes of position are 
going to be explained. But there is a 
whole lot about this situation that is 
hard to explain. It is hard to explain 
why the present Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is so determined that all of the 
basic commodities shall be reduced 75 
percent except on tobacco. I have no 
objection to giving tobacco growers 90 
percent of parity. I think they ought 
to have it. I think any commodity that 
is storable should have 90 percent sup- 
ports where producers will keep their 
production in line with demand and I 
am for 90 percent of parity on tobacco. 
But it is passingly strange to recall that 
Secretary Benson sent a message to this 
House recommending that we pay not 
75 percent but 90 percent of parity on a 
crop of tobacco grown down here in 
Maryland the year before; and to make 
the payment in spite of the fact that the 
producers had voted against quotas. 
He did not even ask that the tobacco 
producers comply with the quota pro- 
gram. I am for the tobacco producers 
or anybody else when they comply with 
production controls. Secretary Benson 
is against 90 percent supports for cot- 
ton or wheat even when the producers 
accept every control, but he is ready to 
give tobacco 90 percent support without 
any controls. 

I suggest that the next speaker ex- 
plain why the Secretary of Agriculture 
is so anxious to pay 90 percent of parity 
to tobacco producers who have voted 
down quotas and why at the same time 
he refuses to pay 90 percent of parity to 
cotton, corn and wheat producers who 
have voted for quotas. I think it is 
more than just another passing coin- 
cidence. 

I do not think it necessary to comment 
further on the wool situation which has 
been mentioned. It is another strange 
situation. I am in favor of giving the 
wool people support. Certainly they 
ought to have it. But we ought to be 
frank about it, we ought to tell the peo- 
ple of America what we are doing; that 
we are probably giving wool 110 percent 
of parity. That is said to be necessary 
in order to get the amount of wool pro- 
duced that we need in the United States. 
We do not produce all of the wool we 
consume. We are, therefore, probably 
justified in supporting wool at a price 
considerably over parity. We are going 
to achieve this support through the 
Brannan Plan, and I think we are going 
to get good results, but let us be frank 
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about it and not try to use any of the 
wool to pull over our own or the public’s 
eyes. 

Another strange and remarkable sit- 
uation is the set-aside program that has 
been mentioned. The gentleman from 
North Carolina pointed out some of the 
peculiarities of this set-aside program. 
It is simply a “hide away,” “fool your- 
self” program. You do not fool anybody 
else. When we set aside 2% million 
bales of cotton or 400 million bushels of 
wheat, we have not fooled anybody un- 
less we fool ourselves. The commodities 
are there and they are going to depress 
the market. 

The United States Government is go- 
ing to be the biggest loser, because the 
United States Government has more 
commodities in its possession than any- 
body else. And, when you depress the 
commodity market, you destroy the value 
of the things the United States Govern- 
ment owns and take money out of the 
taxpayers’ pockets. Of course, you keep 
right on paying storage. There is no 
reduction in the costs to the taxpayer, 
but the Secretary comes up and suggests 
that we fool ourselves; that we should 
set these commodities aside and not take 
them into consideration in calculating 
the support price at which we will sup- 
port these commodities in the future. 

Then he tells us, as has already been 
brought out, “If you take this set-aside, 
boys, you will get 90-percent support 
even under my flexible plan.” Oh, I 
think he said 89 percent for your 
cotton. “You will be assured of that 
much, and you will get practically all you 
are asking for, but we are doing it in a 
devious, roundabout way rather than in 
a frank, open way.” I do not like those 
devious methods. I had rather go on 
down the road and let everybody see 
where Iam going. I think 90 percent is 
fair and I am for it. If I felt that 90- 
percent supports were immoral I would 
oppose them whether they were obtained 
directly or indirectly. But, this willing- 
ness to do indirectly what he says is 
wrong ifedone directly is another one of 
those devious things about the Secre- 
tary’s program that I do not understand. 

Now, this bill contains set-asides; sure 
it contains them. I do not want any- 
body here to think that the members of 
our committee who voted for the bill did 
not know that this was merely a face- 
saving device. But, we have gone a long, 
long way to try to let the President and 
to try to let the Secretary save their 
faces. We have given them five-sixths 
of all they asked. We have tried to let 
them come around in the back door and 
save face, and that is all there is to this 
set-aside, the proposition of saying, 
“Boys, we are willing for you to get 90 
percent, but we do not want to admit 
that it is right.” If the administration 
is going to give us 90 percent, and the 
Secretary said he would, with this set- 
aside, we ought to have it in the open. 
If it is right, let us have it. If it is wrong, 
don’t approve a scheme to cover up the 
wrong. 

We have heard a lot of talk about 
principle in connection with the farm 
price support program. I have listened 
to some very tear-jerking radio reports 
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politics” and “I base my stand on 
principle. So, I am for 75 percent, be- 
cause it would be wrong in principle to 
get 90.” 

Now, let us be sensible. What is the 
difference in principle between 90 and 
75? It is merely a question of arith- 
metic. There is no principle involved, 
and every intelligent Member of this 
House and every intelligent citizen of 
America knows it. There is no principle 
involved in the choice of figures. It is 
hog wash to tell the American people 
that we are talking about principle. We 
are talking about a figure—whether it 
be 90 percent or 75 percent. I think 
that is a sound principle to give to the 
American farmer support when he co- 
operates and controls his production. I 
think that is a principle, and I am for 
that principle. Now, we can argue about 
what the level of support should be, but 
that is not arguing principle; that is 
merely arguing about details. And, the 
president of the United States knows 
it, and I think most of the people of the 
United States know it. So, let us not 
fool ourselves that we have any great 
debate here about principle. We simply 
have a debate about the practicalities of 
maintaining a sound farm program. 
There can be honest differences about 
what is the most desirable from a prac- 
tical standpoint but do not let us try to 
take a “holier than thou” attitude. 

Of course, the question of maintaining 
a sound farm program is the question 
of maintaining a sound economy, be- 
cause there never has been a time in all 
of the economic history of America when 
we allowed the average price of farm 
products to drop as low as 75 percent 
of parity that we did not suffer a wide- 
spread and a devastating depression, 
throwing millions of American working 
men out of work, breaking thousands of 
small businesses all over this country, 
and destroying profits and the accum- 
ulations of wealth of generations. 

Now, are we going to deliberately en- 
gage in a program which throughout all 
our history has resulted in wreck and 
ruin to the man in the town as well as 
the man on the farm? Are we going 
to invite that sort of thing simply to 
enable somebody to save face? Are we 
going to be so simple that we will be led 
into accepting some kind of shibboleth, 
some kind of tag or banner or some kind 
of slogan and say, “Oh, we want a fiex- 
ible scale; we want a sliding scale which 
will slide right out from under you every 
time you need it, Mr. Farmer; but we 
are willing to do all these things and 
add to the problems of the taxpayers, 
add to the problems of the workingman 
who is looking for a job, add to the prob- 
lems of the little-business man who is 
seeking customers and somebody who 
has got some money to spend with him”? 
Are we willing to take all of that away 
in order to enable the present adminis- 
tration simply to save face? 

The opponents of this bill, that is, the 
opponents of 90 percent of parity sup- 
ports, like to speak of the present pro- 
gram as being “rigid” and of their pro- 
gram as being “flexible.” This is just 
another instance of trying to condemn 
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a good program with a name. Our 90- 
percent program is not “rigid.” It has 
all the flexibility that a program should 
have. It is, of course, based on parity; 
Parity goes up and down. It goes down 
when the general price level goes down, 
and our price supports go down when 
farmers’ costs go down, but if the gen- 
eral price level goes up so does our 90 
percent of parity supports. 

I submit that is only fair. This bill is 
fair. It continues the program and the 
only program which has ever given ef- 
fective support to the farmers of this 
country. It continues, at least for the 
time being, the program which has 
enabled so many farm homes to enjoy at 
least a few conveniences which once were 
thought of as belonging exclusively to 
city people. It continues the program 
which has enabled our farmers to pro- 
vide the greatest market for industrial 
goods that the world has ever known. It 
continues the program of American eco- 
nomic progress. It does not go nearly as 
far as it ought to go, but at least it 
doesn’t turn the clock back 21 years. 

If we do not pass this bill, if we allow 
the Secretary of Agriculture to pull the 
rug out from under the farmer, we are 
going to find a lot of rugs being pulled 
off the floors of city homes by finance 
companies. 

I want to congratulate that substantial 
group of Republican Members of this 
House, and particularly the 7 to 1 ma- 
jority of the Republican members of the 
Agriculture Committee who, despite po- 
litical pressure and abuse, are standing 
fast in behalf of the constituents they 
represent, and who are keeping the 
promises they and their candidate made 
to the people in the last election. They 
are indeed maintaining principle. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. DAGUE]. 

Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I am 
opposed to the first section of this bill. 
I favor a gradual adjustment to a flexible 
program. 

Mr. Chairman, in announcing my op- 
position to the pending bill, I am moved 
to emphasize my considered opinion that 
the constructive features of the measure 
are completely overshadowed by the pro- 
vision which continues support at 90 
percent of parity throughout 1955, and 
thereby clearly ignores the public clamor 
for the abandonment of a rigid program 
which has resulted in depressed prices to 
the farmer without corresponding bene- 
fit to the consumer. 

A reasonable case could probably be 
made for 90-percent support for basics 
if it could be shown that farm prices 
had been kept at a reasonably high level, 
but the record will reveal that the income 
of the farmer has declined some 16 points 
in the past 3 years, whereas the retail 
price of farm commodities has remained 
fairly stable—a situation which leads to 
the logical conclusion that about all we 
have done has been to stabilize the 
middleman’s profit. 

There are 2 considerations which clear- 
ly constitute an indictment of the 90- 
percent program, namely, first, that in- 
come from the basics—wheat, corn, 
cotton, tobacco, rice, and peanuts—has 
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made up on the average only around 
23 percent of farm income; and, second, 
that the commodity price of such prod- 
ucts has never been above 100 percent 
of parity except when stimulated by the 
demands of war. In other words, most 
of the farmer's income has been derived 
from products which have no props 
whatsoever, and his income from the 
supported items has been impressive only 
during those periods when a lot of good 
Americans were being killed on foreign 
battlefields. 

A telling indictment of rigid supports 
can also be had in the fact that hog 
prices have held fairly steady around 
120 percent of parity, and poultry prod- 
ucts have stood at 110 percent of parity, 
with some normal seasonal fluctuation, 
of course, but without benefit of the 
direct aid from the Government which 
is accorded those items on the rigid list. 

I might say, in passing, that there 
seems to be an inclination among my 
colleagues in the Committee on Agricul- 
ture to dismiss or ignore the fact that 
Pennsylvania is a great agricultural 
State and that, by and large, our stature 
in the field of agriculture has been main- 
tained with but little reliance on Gov- 
ernment incentives. Indeed, my own 
district—consisting of Lancaster and 
Chester Counties—is the leading agri- 
cultural area east of the Mississippi River 
and the leading nonirrigated agricultural 
area in the United States; and our pre- 
eminence is emphasized by our leader- 
ship in two commodities in particular, 
namely, tobacco and mushrooms, in 
which we lead the entire Nation, and in 
both cases without the benefit of Govern- 
ment subsidies. In the case of tobacco, 
the growers in Lancaster County vote 
down quotas each year—in 1953 by the 
ratio of 3 to 1—and I am persuaded that 
our hard-working people have set an 
example in free enterprise for other sec- 
tions to follow if they can only be weaned 
from the regimentation which their lack 
of initiative and failure to diversify have 
brought upon them. 

There is, of course, an attempt to 
prove that the 12,000 farms in the Ninth 
Pennsylvania District have benefited 
from the rigid supports that have 
been maintained under crops in other 
localities, but it will take but few argu- 
ments to prove that the contrary is the 
case. As producers of large quantities 
of fluid milk and poultry products we 
have had to pay an inflated price for 
processed feeds, whereas the end prod- 
ucts of our industry have had to com- 
pete in a free market, the latter situation 
being, of course, as we would haveit. In 
a similarly striking example we have 
seen our small wheat growers placed un- 
der the most irksome regulations simply 
because the commercial wheat States 
have elected to accept acreage restric- 
tions, which in turn become binding on 
those farmers in Pennsylvania who have 
rejected the entire socialistic philosophy 
of selling to the Government instead of 
in the market place. 

When Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson was before our committee 
testifying in favor of a flexible program, 
I was one of the very few who took the 
occasion to commend him for his forth- 
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right approach to the vexing problem 
presently confronting us and at the same 
time to assure him of my support in the 
committee and on the floor of this House. 
My contributions toward the preparation 
of the bill now before you were admit- 
tedly limited since my position in opposi- 
tion to rigid supports was registered as 
one of the eight who voted against ex- 
tending 90-percent supports for 1 year 
and finally as 1 of the 2 who voted 
against reporting the bill to the House. 

While it is true that my position has 
consistently been in favor of a flexible 
program—I voted against the extension 
of the 90-percent level in 1952—I have 
been greatly encouraged by the fine 
leadership we have had from both Pres- 
ident Eisenhower and Secretary Benson 
in their undeviating and uncompromis- 
ing stand against the continuation of the 
agriculture fallacy which would be pro- 
longed if section I of the pending bill 
were adopted in its present form. 

I can state quite frankly that I am in 
favor of a completely flexible program 
which will authorize the Secretary to 
set the support level at the figure he 
thinks will be consistent with our domes- 
tic and foreign needs in relation to the 
anticipated supply. And I favor putting 
such a program into operation in 1955. 
Out of deference, however, to the spirit 
of compromise which is inherent in our 
democratic processes and taking into ac- 
count the President’s concession to a 
gradual reduction from the present high 
level, I am willing to lend my support to 
a graduated program which will set the 
level at 85 percent for 1955 with a drop of 
5 percent each year until we have 
reached 75 percent, after which the com- 
pletely flexible program of 75 to 90 will 
come into full operation. AndI am sure 
that the American public will not be dis- 
suaded from the opinion that continuing 
90-percent support for 1955 constitutes 
anything more than a political maneuver 
on the part of those who feel sure that 
when the 84th Congress assembles in 
January they will have another try at 
making the 90-percent program perma- 
nent. 

In setting forth my deep appreciation 
of the encouragement I have had in the 
leadership given us in this fight by our 
able Secretary of Agriculture, I would 
not for one minute want to convey the 
idea that I do not respect my colleagues 
in the Committee on Agriculture who 
with great vigor and unquestioned con- 
viction have worked to keep in being a 
program which they feel has benefited 
their respective areas, even if at the ex- 
pense of the Nation as a whole. And I 
have been in this House long enough to 
interpret the designation Representa- 
tive” as meaning exactly what that term 
implies—full responsibility to represent 
the views of the majority of our constitu- 
ents in our support of pending legisla- 
tion. Certainly I am trying to do just 
that, and I would be less than honest 
were I not to accord my colleagues full 
credit for reflecting the views of the peo- 
ple who have sent them to sit in this 
Congress. And certainly I get no satis- 
faction out of taking a position on this 
subject at variance with that of my 
esteemed chairman, the gentleman from 
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Kansas [Mr. Hore], and my highly re- 
garded friend, the ranking minority 
Member, the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Cootry], even though I 
think their policy of rigid supports is 
unrealistic, to say the least. 

The need for a strong and healthy 
agriculture in this country was never 
greater, since the direction our farm 
economy takes may well be the direction 
toward which our entire free-enterprise 
system will turn. We have tried a sys- 
tem of rigid controls and a form of regi- 
mentation with its penalties and its 
frustrations, and we now know that it 
can only result ultimately in the social- 
ization of this basic industry. We saw 
our stalwart forebears throw off the 
regimentation that a British tyrant at- 
tempted to impose upon them, and we 
fought a bloody war within our Union 
to excise human bondage as a cancer 
upon the vitals of a people who were 
pledged to remain free. The issue we 
are deciding today is just as clear cut, 
and we can either return to the uncon- 
trolled system that has made us great 
or we can continue along the present 
road which leads to the brink of the 
abyss at the bottom of which lies the 
wreckage of every socialistic system that 
has come to curse the human race 
throughout its long struggle for survival. 
In the spirit of those who have sacrificed 
so much to keep us free, let us again 
reject these encroachments upon the 
freedom of our people. Let us reinstate 
the farmer in his traditional place in our 
competitive system with the assurance 
that he will always have that protection 
against disaster that every other segment 
of our economy enjoys. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I wonder at this time if 
it would not be a good idea to talk exactly 
on the bill for a few moments. But be- 
fore I talk on the measure itself I would 
like to read a wire from the National 
Grange, one of the soundest and most 
highly respected farm organizations in 
the United States. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 29, 1954. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. HILL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Since high level versus flexible supports 
are not the heart of the farm problem, Na- 
tional Grange solicits your support of Agri- 
cultural Act of 1954 as constructive meas- 
ure pointing direction toward sound com- 
modity-by-commodity solution with ex- 
panding recognition of competitive price 
mechanisms, while cushioning farm-price 
problem until new measures become oper- 
ative. 

HERSCHEL D. NEWSOM, 
Master, the National Grange. 


I am sure it is the first line of that 
that is the important line. 

Before I go further, let me say that I 
think we should not only commend our 
chairman, the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. Hore], which has been done on the 
floor this afternoon already, as one of 
the great chairmen in the present Con- 
gress, but I think we might also pay a 
compliment to the excellent cooperation 
we have had in our committee from the 
minority side. Regardless of all talk to 
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the contrary, we have 30 members on 
our committee and these 30 members 
come from almost every section of the 
United States, from Maine to California. 
I think 1 or 2 of them have 2, Texas, of 
course, being 1, and there being 1 other 
State, Pennsylvania. 

So the bill comes to this floor, as I 
hope you understand, by a majority. 
The fact of the matter is that only 2 
members out of the 30 who were present 
voted against the measure. I say that 
not because that is anything strange, 
but there is something very important 
about it. If I had the time I would like 
to discuss the men who make up this 
committee with which I have had the 
privilege of working for more than 12 
years. It is a wonderful thing to be on 
a committee where the men are trying 
to do a real job. There is not a single 
man on our committee that is not just 
as conscientious as he can be. I frankly 
confess to you that I do not appreciate, 
and I am sure none of our committee 
does, being pressured to do this, that, or 
the other that we know, in the end, will 
destroy any resemblance to a farm pro- 
gram. We do not have that kind of 
men on our committee. Such men are 
very seldom, if ever, elected to this 
House. 

I am pleased at the number of men 
and women, too, who are elected to this 
House who stand against the most ter- 
rific pressures and do not yield a single 
inch. I say frankly to you that I am 
glad. to be a member of the committee 
that has tried its best to bring you a 
good bill. We have worked night and 
day and traveled, as our chairman said, 
over 20,000 miles, listened to everyone 
and, strange as it may seem—and it is 
strange, too—not a single meeting did 
we have at which any of the members 
of our committee asked questions of 
witnesses. They were permitted to 
make their statements without interrup- 
tion. Few committees of the House can 
match that. We said to them, “You just 
tell this committee and tell us in your 
own language what you think should be 
the program for the farmers of this 
country, of this Nation of ours.” 

Thirty years ago Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Henry Cantwell Wallace wrote in 
his book, Our Debt and Duty to the 
Farmer: 

In practice it is impossible for the farm- 
ers of the Wheat Belt all at once to set up 
a system of diversified agriculture. Climatic 
conditions limit the crops that may be grown 
at a profit. The farms are equipped pri- 
marily for wheat growing. * * + 

The transformation of a one-crop region 
into a region of diversified agriculture is an 
evolutionary process, the result of the grad- 
ual accumulation of experience and capital. 
It is not an evolution that can be hastened 
very safely with money alone. Overstimu- 
lation in this direction will certainly do 
more harm than good. 

If the special favors now enjoyed by other 
economic groups are to stand, the propriety 
of granting compensating favors to agricul- 
ture cannot be questioned. + 

Now, the farmer is as truly a laboring man 
as he who works on the railroad or in indus- 
try. He is also a capitalist in that he has 
large investments in land and equipment. 
But such legislation as has been enacted 
presumably in aid of agriculture has been to 
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increase production instead of to insure a 
fair reward for the farmer's labor or a fair 
return on his capital. * * * All of these laws 
which increase wages and rates and 
strengthen the bargaining power of labor 
and capital help to bring about and main- 
tain an unfair relation between the prices 
of farm products and the prices of other 
things, and to decrease both the wages of the 
farmer and the return on his capital invest- 
ment. To urge that the Government may 
with propriety fix wages and rate of return 
and restrict competition for some groups but 
may not apply the same principle to farm- 
ers is to deny common justice to one-third 
of our population, 

The only subject fairly open for debate 
is whether it is better to reduce wages, rail- 
road rates, and other industrial charges un- 
til they bear a fair ratio to prices of agri- 
cultural products, or whether the farmer 
should be raised to the level of other groups 
and industries. Considering conditions at 
home and abroad, it seems that a sincere 
effort to bring up the farmer rather than 
pull down other groups is the wiser and 
easier course. 


The fact of the matter is that there 
are, in the multitude of operations cov- 
ered by the Federal budget, many items 
of cash outgo for aid to business as well 
as agriculture. In 1951, cash outgo in 
the form of payments to business for 
goods and services totaled about $11 bil- 
lion; loans and subsidies, $4 billion; and 
other loans and transfers, chiefly to for- 
eign countries, another $2 billion; a 
grand total of $17 billion. Comparable 
loans and subsidies to farmers came to 
$1.8 billion; other loans and grants, 
chiefly to foreign countries, another $1.2 
billion, or a total of $3 billion. 

The farmers’ share of the total cash 
outgo that in effect aids or stimulates 
business and agriculture amounted to 
about 15 percent of the total, which is 
in line with the proportion of the farm 
population to the total population. 


How farm prices sway 


Farm |Percent 
tural |product|nonagri- 
product) prices cultural 


Change 
farm 


1910-14= 100 


March 1933. 


August 1939. 
A 


January 1948 
January 1950. 


Total. 
1947-49=100 


April 1052. 
February 1953. 


Total. —1 


The simple record of the cost of the 


typical consumer market basket, if taken 
for January of each year since 1946, just 


1954 


before the OPA restraints were removed, 
tells the story: 


Cost of the market basket 


Farmer’s 
Retail 
cost of Distri. Share 
farm | bution 
food costs 
basket 
January 1946 $677 $23 
January 1947. 4 894 449 
January 1948_. 992 470 
January 1949.. 969 518 
January 1950... = 875 473 
January 1951_....-...-- 1, 000 519 
January 1952 1,025 540 
January 1933. 1,014 555 


Between January 1950 and January 
1953 retail food prices advanced to $1,- 
014, an increase of $139, farm prices 
showing a net advance of $57, distribu- 
tion costs a greater increase, $82. Farm 
prices, however, were practically no high- 
er than they were in January 1947, 6 
years earlier. In view of the blame so 
often placed on farm prices for the con- 
tinued rise in living costs, it should be 
pointed out that after the initial im- 
pact of the 1946-47 inflation, distribu- 
tion costs alone were responsible for 
practically all of the $120 net increase 
in the cost of the food market basket 
between January 1947 and January 1953. 


Farm dollar shrinks fast 


Purchas- 
3 Prices paid ing power 
by farmers | of farm 


Retail | Straight. 
cost, food | time 
market | wages 
basket | per hour 
January 1946. $677 $1. 
January 1947 894 1. 
January 1918 992 1. 
January 1949. 969 1. 
January 1950.. 875 1 
January 1951 1,000 1. 
January 1952.. 1,025 (1. 
January 1953. 1,014 a. 


Food | Margi 
distribu- | (percent 
tion of 1946) 


100 $1.00 

449 139 1.13 

470 145 1.26 

518 157 1.37 

473 146 1.38 

519 160 1.50 

January 1952 540 167 1.58 
January 1953 555 172 1. 68 


For more than 12 months the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture has been laboring dili- 
gently to supply background and collect 
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grassroot information on all phases of 
agricultural activity. 

We visited communities in 23 States 
and traveled more than 20,000 miles. 
Meetings were held in both large com- 
munities and small country centers 
throughout the country. 

At these meetings testimony was taken 
and amazing as it may seem, questions 
were not asked nor discussions entered 
into; but the farmer and his wife were 
permitted to tell their story in their own 
individual and personal manner. This 
is fine testimony, and we have copies of 
the hearings in the committee offices. 

Our committee chairman, the Hon- 
orable CLIFFORD R. Hope, deserves and 
I am sure has the respect and apprecia- 
tion of the entire committee, regardless 
of politics. No committee of the House 
is directed by a finer chairman than our 
Mr. Hore. We compliment him on his 
fairness and excellent manner; he has 
conducted all the hearings and has pa- 
tiently permitted not only the commit- 
tee but all of the witnesses to express 
themselves in their natural and indi- 
vidual manner. 

This bill comes to the House by an 
overwhelming majority. You could not 
expect legislation covering as many as- 
pects of agriculture as this bill and with 
30 farm representatives with as many 
different types of farm production to 
agree on how a farm bill should be writ- 
ten. It is remarkable that we could have 
such a nonpartisan, nonpolitical unani- 
mity of approach to the difficult prob- 
lems facing our agricultural economy. 

Every member of the committee knew 
and understood. that there is not and 
never will be a pat or quick-easy ap- 
proach to the solution of agricultural 
problems, 

This legislation offers only a dim and 
uncertain path of approach toward the 
solution of basic agricultural economic 
troubles now threatening our whole 
American way of life. 

Wars, high prices, rising population, 
research, and efficient methods, the de- 
cline in exports—all have contributed 
and are contributing to tremendous sur- 
pluses now under Federal loans and ac- 
tually property of the Government. 
What to do with these rising surpluses 
poses a real dilemma. So far no one 
has offered what seems to be a satisfac- 
tory solution for the sale of farm sur- 
pluses. 

If the causes of surpluses are as I 
have stated, then we are not in a posi- 
tion to place the blame on any single 
error or to indict or incriminate any 
party or organization for the present 
costly purchase and storage activities. 

The farm bill comes before the House 
as a one-package legislative measure, 
recommended by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture himself when on March 10 he 
appeared before our committee and 
stated: 

In the first place we do not come here 
with two proposals. We come here with one 
package which the President has recom- 
mended to the Congress. 


There are several separate and distinct 
titles in this bill, each title proposing a 
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plan of operation for a commodity or 
providing definite changes in the exist- 
ing agricultural legislation. 

Time does not permit me to discuss 
each title. I shall be general in my re- 
marks. 

In speaking of agriculture not long 
ago, Arthur P. Chew, an agricultural 
writer of considerable ability and stand- 
ing, said “Our agriculture is at the 
crossroads.” I agree with the statement, 
but feel that we should add: “so is our 
entire economy.” 

When agricutural difficulties arise 
and the economy of the farmers is 
strained, warped, and steadily contract- 
ing, none of our economy can remain 
long in a healthy, prosperous condition 
or on an upward climb. It must falter, 
hesitate, and begin a period of contrac- 
tion, and this is not an exaggerated con- 
clusion. 

Certainly the magnificient record of 
production by the American farmers 
during war eras should not be the straw 
that breaks the camel’s back, nor the 
stone about the farmers’ necks that sinks 
them into oblivion. No society should 
be a party to any such economic opera- 
tions. 

What nation in history can you call to 
our attention that bankrupted itself pro- 
ducing the fruits of the earth? It never 
has happened to my knowledge but 
many of our friends seem to indicate by 
4 attitude that here it must happen 

us. 

With about six percent of the world's 
population, we have been producing 
nearly 50 percent of the world's goods 
and services, 50 percent of the total 
income of the world, and have provided 
a standard of living scarcely dreamed of 
by millions of people throughout the 
world. 

Surely if we are capable of such pro- 
duction, such a wonderful way of life, 
we should not consider surplus farm 
commodities anything but a blessing 
provided for us in the midst of our 
enemies. Using it properly, we can make 
friends over the world, hold our econ- 
omy steady and stabilize and improve 
our way of life. 

Just a little information on farm sub- 
sidies and other subsidies: 

I wish to include in my remarks fig- 
ures given by a Washington Farmletter 
of February 6, 1954. I have heard no one 
dispute the figures, so I assume they are 
absolutely correct. I quote: 

Price supports have cost $1.1 billion in 20 
years, according to a USDA tabulation sup- 
plied at Congress request. Net cost of sup- 
porting 6 basics (only ones getting manda- 
tory 90 percent of parity supports) has been 
only $20 million since June 17, 1933. Non- 
basics, supported at Secretary of Agricul- 
ture’s discretion between 75 and 90 percent 
of parity, have cost $708 million. Other 
nonbasics, with no mandatory support, cost 
$382 million. 

Business gets more subsidy than farmers, 
farm leaders have replied. Congressman 
WHITTEN has compared $1.1 billion cost of 
price supports to $4.2 billion spent on con- 
sumer subsidies and to $45.6 billion spent 


on business reconversion, tax amortization, 
and airlines subsidies. 
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Business gets $609 million aid in Ike’s new 
budget compared to $549 million for agri- 
culture, according to special analysis section 
in the budget. Business figure would be $300 
million higher but the budget makers as- 
sume that Congress will hike rates on busi- 
ness mail. 

Uere's how the budget sets out the aid 
given various groups for 5 years, including 
1951-53 actual, and the 1954-55 estimates: 


[In millions of dollars] 


Here’s the official budget breakdown on 
agricultural aids in net figures by programs 


for 3 years. The 1953 is actual, The 1954 
is an estimate made at mid-year. The 1955 
is what Ike's budget provides: 


[In millions of dollars] 


Farm Credit Administration _ 
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Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. HERLONG. The gentleman said 
that we had lost $50 million by support- 
ing oranges since 1932, is that correct? 

Mr. HILL. I just read that to you out 
of the book. 

Mr.HERLONG. That is not a support 
price, it is the total amount the Gov- 
ernment has spent for purchases for the 
school lunch programs, and from section 
32 funds. 

Mr. HILL. We did not say who pur- 
chased them. 

Mr.HERLONG. That is the total over 
23 years, is that not correct? 

Mr. HILL. That does not change the 
situation on milk just because it is given 
to children. We are talking about the 
program. It says in this book that those 
are the programs that have removed that 
much surplus through the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

Mr. HERLONG. Does the gentleman 
know what percentage of parity oranges 
grapefruit bring on the market to- 

ay? 

Mr. HILL. Sometimes oranges get so 
expensive that I cannot even buy them 
one at a time. 

Mr.HERLONG. They bring consider- 
ably less than 50 percent of parity. 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman knows that 
he is not supporting any of these market- 
ing agreements which have as their pur- 
pose the increasing of prices to con- 
sumers, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, so much has been said 
in previous discussion about the general 
farm problem that I thought I would get 
down to a specific commodity. I will 
therefore attempt to discuss the provi- 
sions of title E, Dairy Products. How- 
ever, I would like my colleagues to know 
that I favor the bill as reported by the 
Committee on Agriculture, which is now 
up for consideration. 

Our committee spent many months 
with hearings before H. R. 9680 was 
finally agreed to by a large majority of 
the members of the Committee on Agri- 
culture. It is a comprehensive bill cov- 
ering the major portion of our agricul- 
turaleconomy. Dairy farming which in- 
volves approximately 4 million farm 
families in the United States, is the 
largest segment of our country’s agri- 
cultural economy. Fair returns and 
prosperous conditions for dairy farmers 
mean much to the success and welfare of 
men and women engaged in business, in- 
dustry, and labor in all parts of the 
United States. For example, as you will 
note from the following table, the dairy 
industry is the largest single business in 
the States of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, as well as many other States. 
When I speak on dairy legislation, I am 
attempting to speak for all of the dairy 
farmers of the United States. 


Number of farms owning milk cows, number of milk cows, dollar sales of dairy products, and dollar sales of cattle, by States 


Number of | Cash income 
from dairy 
product sales] cattle sales 
1952 3 


Farm cash 
income from 


1952 3 


2 
8 


BE 
2 


Tol 


from dairy 
product sales] cattle sales 
19523 19523 


Thousands of| Thousands of 
dollars dollars 


888828282 
ayseetusk: 
88888 


884882 


254 
48 
187 
50 
52 
115 
17 
291 
242 
900 


80 
E| 3s 
8 


11950 Census of 


of the Census, U. 8. ment of Commerce. 


leulture, Vol. II, General Report, Statistics by States, Bureau 


3 Livestock and Poultry on Farms and Ranches, Jan. 1, AMS, U. S. 
Agriculture. Released Feb. 12, 1954. “a. 


SUBTITLE E—DAIRY PRODUCTS 

I will now proceed to give an explana- 
tion of the legislation proposed in this 
bill covering dairy products which will 
be of importance to every dairy farmer 
in the United States. The primary ob- 
jective of our committee is to provide a 
policy that will assure an abundant sup- 
ply of wholesome sanitary milk for con- 
sumers at reasonable prices and to dis- 


pose of Government surpluses of dairy 
products into domestic and foreign 
markets. 

Milk production on farms was the 
largest on record in 1953 and another 
new record will be established in 1954. 
It increased from 115 billion pounds in 
1952 to 121 billion in 1953 and is currently 
running 4 percent higher than in 1953. 


x 3 Farm Income Situation, July-August 1953, BAE, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ure. 


This recent upsurge in milk produc- 
tion began in the late fall of 1952. Pre- 
vious to that time there had been a con- 
tinuous downtrend in milk production 
from a high point of 120 billion pounds 
reached in 1945. From 1945 to 1952 milk 
production on farms declined from 120 
to 115 billion pounds and then all at once 
@ sharp upturn occurred. In December 
of 1952, milk production was 8 percent 


1954 


above a year earlier. For the year as a 
whole milk production was 5.2 percent 
higher in 1953 than in 1952—the largest 
increase from one year to another on 
record. 
MILK COW NUMBERS 

Milk cow numbers reached a high of 
25.6 million head in 1944 and thereafter 
declined to a low of 21.6 million head in 
1951 and 1952. Milk cow numbers in- 
creased again, however, in 1953, to 22.3 
million head and current reports indi- 
cate that they are slightly higher today 
than they were a year ago. 


UPTREND IN MILK PRODUCTION PER COW 


An important factor in the uptrend in 
total milk production is the steady in- 
crease in milk production per cow. Milk 
production per cow has increased 20 per- 
cent in the last 10 years. 


INCREASED MILK PRODUCTION IS NATIONWIDE 


This recent upsurge in milk produc- 
tion has been nationwide. In the 30 
Federal order milk markets receipts per 
producer were 8 percent larger in 1953 
than in 1952, as compared with an in- 
crease of 5 percent for the entire coun- 
try. Milk production in Maine, Ver- 
mont, and New Hampshire was up 9 per- 
cent in 1953 over 1952. The increase 
in the other New England States was 
4 percent. 

In the Midwest the increase was 6 per- 
cent in Minnesota, South Dakota, and 
Kansas; 5 percent in Wisconsin, Illinois, 
and Missouri; and 4 percent in Iowa and 
Nebraska. 

In the South the increases ranged 
from 4 percent in South Carolina and 
Georgia to 9 percent in Mississippi. In 
the Far West the increases ranged from 
4 percent in Oregon to 8 percent in 
California. 


REASONS FOR NATIONWIDE INCREASES 


The 5-percent increase in milk pro- 
duction in 1953 over 1952 and a further 
4-percent increase thus far in 1954 has 
been due to 2 factors, first, an increase 
in milk cow numbers in 1953 of 3 percent 
and a further increase in 1954; and, sec- 
ond, a smaller increase in milk produc- 
tion per cow. x 

Lower prices for beef have caused 
farmers to put more emphasis on dairy- 
ing. Beef prices on cull cows in Chicago 
dropped by one-half between 1951 and 
1953. This discouraged the normal 
culling. 

The decline in the prices of other farm 
products and the acreage allotments on 
basic crops has caused other farmers to 
increase their dairying. Ample sup- 
plies of feed grains has resulted in in- 
creased grain feeding to dairy cows. 

Better pastures and large supplies of 
high-quality roughages resulting from 
improved conservation practices and im- 
proved forage-harvesting machinery are 
other important factors in this recent 
upsurge in milk production. 

DOWNTREND IN CONSUMPTION OF DAIRY 
PRODUCTS 

The current dairy situation is further 
complicated by a sharp downward trend 
in the demand for butter and a smaller 
decline in the demand for fluid cream 
and evaporated and condensed milk 
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with no offsetting uptrend in the other 
major dairy products. Civilian con- 
sumption of dairy products in terms of 
milk equivalent reached a high of 821 
pounds in 1942. It has since declined to 
689 pounds in 1953 with the decline in 
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butter consumption equal to the total 

decline. Civilian consumption of fluid 

milk has declined from 335 pounds per 

capita in 1945 to 299 pounds in 1951 and 

= been stabilized at this level since that 
e. 


Civilian consumption of dairy products, per person, milk equivalent, averages 1925-29 and 
1985-89, annual 1940-53 


[In pounds] 


Fluid | Fluid 
milk iat Butter 


Evapo- 


An | tated | Io Total 
cheese 3 cream | Other? milk 


milk 
68 358 46 26 
66 337 55 36 
66 336 59 41 
67 317 58 40 
64 313 63 40 
56 235 48 40 
53 236 48 34 
64 216 65 39 
66 207 66 40 
63 221 68 44 
60 197 68 43 
56 207 72 42 
56 212 75 43 
53 190 71 39 
53 170 75 38 
52 172 70 37 


1 Cream estimated at 20 percent of total fluid milk and eream consumption prior to 1942; beginning 1942, the pro- 


portion has been varied largely on the basis of information obtained for markets having F 


eral milk marketing 


ers. 
2 Includes dry whole milk, malted milk, dry ice cream mix, cottage cheese as well as other minor products and an 


adjustment allowance. 
Preliminary. 


Butter consumption per capita has 
dropped from 16.8 pounds in 1935-39 to 
8.6 pounds in 1952 and 8.7 pounds in 
1953. At the same time, oleomargarine 
production increased from 2.8 pounds 
per capita in 1935-39 to 7.8 pounds in 
1952 and 7.9 pounds in 1953. 

PROSPECTS FOR BALANCING SUPPLIES WITH 

MARKET OUTLETS 


A balancing of production and utiliza- 
tion is a possibility in the next 2 years 
or so. Unfavorable weather or more 
favorable income prospects from other 
farm enterprises would shorten the ad- 
justment period. For example, the 
short feed supplies and high prices of 
meat animals in 1948 resulted in a 4- 
percent decline in milk production as 
compared with 1947. 

When beef prices improve, if other 
alternatives are satisfactory, we can ex- 
pect a slackening in dairy production. 
This, together with our rapid rate of 
population increase and some increase 
in per capita milk consumption as a re- 
sult of more aggressive promotional cam- 
paigns, should bring supply and market 
outlets back into balance before too long. 

DAIRY INDUSTRY DIVIDED 


In the face of this situation the dairy 
industry has been badly divided. Some 
parts of it have recommended that we 
authorize a self-help program for the 
dairy industry, some have advocated 
production controls, others have advo- 
cated the use of compensatory pay- 
ments. 

All are agreed, however, that the dairy 
industry must continue to have some 
price protection during this difficult 
readjustment period. 

The committee recognized this lack of 
unanimity among the dairy industry re- 
garding the best longtime program by 


providing in section 325 that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture shall make an ex- 
haustive study of the alternatives and 
report back to Congress by January 3, 
1955, regarding the possibilities of self- 
help and other price-support alternatives 
for the dairy industry. 

H. R. 9680 also includes a number of 
sections which will help to maintain 
dairy farm incomes, increase the utiliza- 
tion of dairy products, and reduce cur- 
rent production levels. 


INCREASED SUPPORT LEVEL 


H. R. 9680 establishes the support level 
at 80 percent of parity for the balance 
of this marketing year, and includes a 
set of factors for the Secretary to use in 
determining the support level hereafter 
between 75 and 90 percent of parity. 

The Secretary has stated that the 
present language which says that the 
Secretary shall set the support level 
within the 175-to-90-percent range at 
that level which will assure an adequate 
supply left him no alternative but to 
drop it from 90 to 75 percent of parity 
this year. This sharp drop in the sup- 
port level was not in harmony with 
President Eisenhower’s farm message 
urging gradualism in any downward 
price-support adjustments. 

The new factors in H. R. 9680 will 
correct this deficiency. 

METHOD OF SUPPORT 

H. R. 9680 adds new language provid- 
ing that milk and its products may be 
supported by loans, purchases, or for the 
period ending March 31, 1956, by other 
operations in connection with milk and 
the products of milk and butterfat. 

This language gives the Secretary the 
widest possible authority as to price sup- 
port methods and together with other 
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sections permits the widest possible au- 
thority for the Secretary to develop do- 
mestic and foreign disposal programs for 
existing Government stocks. 

With this authorization there should 
be no further difficulties with excessive 
Government stocks of dairy products. 

The Secretary, if he desires, may use 
direct payments to plants or producers 
as a means of price support. 

SCHOOL MILK 


As one means of increasing the utili- 
zation of milk, H. R. 9680 authorizes the 
use of up to $50 million annually of CCC 
funds to make reimbursement payments 
to schools for a 2-year period so that 
they may serve more milk to children 
at reduced prices. 

There are now 33 million school chil- 
dren, yet only 10 million participate in 
the school-lunch program at the present 
time. 


DONATION OF SURPLUSES TO MILITARY 


The Agricultural Committee believes 
that it would be beneficial for the men 
in our military services and in veterans’ 
hospitals if they were served more ample 
rations of butter, milk, and other dairy 
products. As one means of accomplish- 
ing this objective H. R. 9680 provides 
that after these services have purchased 
their normal supplies through the usual 
market channels they shall be donated 
as much of the surplus stocks of dairy 
products held by the CCC as they can 
effectively use to improve their rations. 

These two methods of increased utili- 
zation of dairy products—increased use 
in school lunches and the military serv- 
ices, should help substantially in reduc- 
ing our surpluses, 

BRUCELLOSIS ERADICATION 


As a means of reducing current high 
production levels the committee has 
urged an expanded dairy culling pro- 
gram which the industry is pushing 
vigorously. 

In addition, H. R. 9680 provides for 
acceleration of the present Federal- 
State brucellosis eradication program 
which has proved its effectiveness in 
stamping out this serious disease. It 
provides that up to $15 million of CCC 
funds may be used annually for a 2-year 
period for an augmented and accelerated 
brucellosis campaign. These funds will 
be used to increase the Federal indem- 
nity payments from $9 for grades and 
$18 for purebreds to $25 and $50, respec- 
tively, and to make the program avail- 
able in all States regardless of whether 
or not the funds are fully matched in 
each State. The same high standards of 
the present program in all its aspects 
will be maintained. 

In the first 2 years of such an acceler- 
ated program 1,100,000 reactors should 
be located and a third year would bring 
the number up to 1,500,000 head. If each 
reactor produced 5,000 pounds of milk, 
the elimination of 1 million to 1,500,000 
dairy cows with brucellosis would be the 
equivalent of reducing milk production 
by 5 to 7.5 billion pounds. This is rough- 
ly equivalent to our current annual 
surplus. 

It is reliably estimated that if the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in cooperation with 
other agencies of the Government will 
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promptly and effectively administer the 
dairy sections of this bill according to 
the intent of the Congress, the problems 
of the dairy farmers will be largely solved 
within the next 2 or 3 years. While the 
Secretary of Agriculture has not confided 
in me as to what he intends to do in solv- 
ing the dairy problem, I can assure the 
members of this committee that this 
legislation gives him blanket authority to 
use any method or device in handling the 
problem of disposing of surplus dairy 
products, and placing this vital industry 
on its feet again. 

BUTTER, A CASUALTY OF WAR AND GOVERNMENT 

EDICT 

Dairy farmers of the United States are 
being blamed for the surplus situation 
which has now occurred in the case of 
butter and other manufactured dairy 
products. This criticism is not justified. 
Government records will show that but- 
ter and other dairy products are a casu- 
alty of World War II. 

The per capita consumption of butter 
in 1939 was fixed by the Department of 
Agriculture at 17% pounds. In 1942, 
butter was placed under the ration sys- 
tem, and by 1945, butter consumption 
was reduced to 1042 pounds per capita. 
Consumers in this country were urged by 
agencies under the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration to use less butter and to eat more 
oleomargarine, and other substitutes so 
that our butter could be shipped to Eng- 
land, Russia, and other allies during the 
war. Several hundred million pounds of 
butter were sent to our allies. During 
the same period around 1,500,000,000 
pounds of butter were consumed by men 
in all branches of our fighting forces 
in all parts of the world. In the past 4 
years our men in the Army have been 
fed mostly oleomargarine. 

Prior to World War II, dairy farmers 
fed a considerable amount of milk pro- 
duced on each farm to poultry, hogs, and 
other livestock. To use this milk, the 
Government devised an attractive pro- 
posal for dairy farmers to convert both 
whole and skim milk into milk powder. 
Millions of dollars were spent by the Gov- 
ernment in the construction of milk dry- 
ing plants. This was a part of the war 
effort in order to supply our soldiers and 
allies with millions of pounds of milk 
powder which could be reconstituted into 
liquid milk and used for all edible pur- 
poses. Since the termination of the war 
in Korea, the demand for milk powder 
has disappeared, and hundreds of mil- 
lions of pounds of this product has 
passed to the Government as a part of 
the surplus. 

As far as I am able to learn, most of 
the manufacturing industries in this 
country that were engaged in the manu- 
facture of war materials were fully com- 
pensated by the Government for their 
losses. Similar consideration was not 
given to dairy farmers who had followed 
and complied with the Government 
program. 

When Paul V. McNutt was Federal 
Security Administrator, an order was 
issued by his Department and under his 
direction permitting oleomargarine 
manufacturers to flavor their synthetic 
product with a butter flavor so that 
oleomargarine would become more ac- 
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ceptable to the general public. He also 
issued an order permitting oleomarga- 
rine manufacturers to inject up to 16,000 
units of vitamin “A” into oleomarga- 
rine so that the manufacturers could 
claim that their synthetic product con- 
tained the same vitamin content as but- 
ter. These Government regulations en- 
couraged the consumption of oleomar- 
garine as a substitute for butter and the 
per capita consumption of butter con- 
tinued its downward decline to the detri- 
ment of every dairy farmer in this coun- 
try. 

For more than 20 years prior to 1950, 
the oleomargarine companies tried to 
secure the enactment of legislation to 
permit the coloring of oleomargarine 
yellow in imitation of butter without the 
payment of any tax. Yellow is the his- 
toric color of butter, and the oleo com- 
panies felt that if they could imitate 
butter by coloring their synthetic prod- 
uct to look like butter, they could capture 
the butter market in the United States. 
They finally succeeded in putting 
through such a law in the 81st Demo- 
cratic Congress under President Tru- 
man. This action increased the pro- 
duction and consumption of oleomar- 
garine and further displaced the use of 
butter. It is estimated that for the year 
1954 the consumption of oleomargarine 
will equal or exceed that of butter. 

I have called these facts to your at- 
tention because I feel that you should be 
informed as to who is responsible for the 
plight of our great American dairy in- 
dustry. A few hundred million dollars 
invested by the Government to save the 
dairy industry during the postwar period 
is a wise investment. Dairy products are 
vital to the health and welfare of all 
American consumers. It may take sey- 
eral years before proper readjustment 
can be made by dairy farmers, and they 
cannot do the job alone. They need the 
aid and assistance of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, because the Federal Govern- 
ment is responsible for what has been 
done to this great industry, and by no 
stretch of the imagination can it be 
charged to our dairy farmers. 

THE COST OF DAIRY PRODUCTS TO CONSUMERS 


One of my colleagues mentioned the 
cost of butter and other dairy products 
to the consumers. Since April 1, 1954, 
when Secretary Benson reduced the 
support price of dairy products to farm- 
ers, the price of butter to consumers has 
declined from 6 to 8 cents a pound. Ac- 
cording to the best estimates, this re- 
duction in the price of butter has not 
materially increased consumption. The 
Commodity Credit Corporation continues 
to buy approximately the same quan- 
tity of butter at 75 percent of parity as 
it did during the past year at 90 per- 
cent of parity. Production of butter 
and other dairy products has not de- 
creased. On the other hand, production 
of milk has increased in all parts of the 
country—particularly in the milkshed 
areas for the reason that the dairy farm- 
ers are forced to maintain their income 
by increased production in order to 
maintain their customary buying power. 

The Department of Agriculture ad- 
vises me that the average price of fluid 
milk in the United States is 2242 cents 
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per quart. In many areas of the country 
the price of fluid milk to consumers has 
not dropped 1 penny a quart. In some 
areas the price has been reduced one- 
half cent per quart, and I am informed 
that in areas outside of the milksheds 
the price to consumers has been reduced 
by 1 cent or more a quart depending 
upon the quantity purchased. 

I am advised that due to distribution, 
processing and labor costs, it has not 
been possible to materially reduce the 
price of milk to consumers. I have also 
been reliably informed that certain milk 
drivers in larger cities make as much as 
$15,000 a year on their milk routes. 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
briefly. 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. What is 
your basis for saying that that has not 
been passed on? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I be- 
lieve that the explanation which I have 
just given will fully answer your question 
and demonstrate that dairy farmers are 
taking the loss and that consumers are 
not receiving any appreciable benefit 
from the reduction in the support price. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield. 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman from 
Texas indicated that this bill provides 
for production payments for dairy pro- 
ducers. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Do 
you ask me that as a question? 

Mr. YATES. I was wondering what 
the gentleman’s opinion of that section 
of the bill was. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I do 
not want to get into that because it has 
been charged that the dairy farmers are 
not willing to control their production of 
milk. I want to answer that for the 
benefit of some of my good friends—and 
I am in accord with them on the provi- 
sions of the bill. 

We have fewer milk cows today than 
we have had in this country for many 
many years, still they are producing 
greater supplies of milk for the Ameri- 
can people; and that is a good thing. I 
think we have ways where this milk can 
be fed to human beings in the United 
States, and this piece of legislation pro- 
poses methods whereby the milk is going 
to be consumed in this country rather 
than to have it put out in the hands of 
the Government in the form of butter, 
cheese, and milk powder. 

This legislation gives the Secretary of 
Agriculture the authority that has been 
mentioned for a period of 2 years to 
take these Government surpluses out of 
the hands of the Government and dis- 
tribute them, to American consumers. 
I do not know whether the Secretary 
of Agriculture will adopt the payment 
plan to the producers or whether he will 
adopt a consumer-subsidy plan as I 
know the gentleman may want or that 
some others may want. That is up to 
him. We do not administer laws. But 
under the language in this bill he has 
the authority to adopt any plan that he 
wants to in order to dispose of these 
diary products now in the hands of the 
Government. 
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Mr. McCORMACEK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts, 

Mr. McCORMACK. I have heard, 
and I have read a lot in the papers 
about the tremendous savings in ware- 
housing that will be made if the recom- 
mendations advocated by Secretary 
Benson go into effect, Is there anything 
in this bill that is going to bring about 
these tremendous savings? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. If the 
Secretary of Agriculture will move the 
supplies in the hands of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation into the hands of 
the consuming public, you will eliminate 
the storage charges and the cost of 
handling these commodities. It is up 
tohim. Ido not want to appear critical 
of Mr. Benson, but may I say that during 
the past 4 months at least he has said he 
is going to do something, that he had a 
program to move butter out into the 
hands of the consumers of the United 
States. We have waited for that pro- 
gram. As chairman of the subcommit- 
tee on dairying I have asked him for the 
program, We have specifically asked 
him what he wanted to do and what he 
wanted written in the form of legisla- 
tion. He has not furnished that in- 
formation to me or to any other member 
of the committee as far as dairy prod- 
ucts are concerned, 

So we did the best we could in our 
committee to write a program that would 
give him the authority to go ahead and 
carry out any program that will dispose 
of the dairy products now in the hands 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
I wish I could tell you what he intends 
to do, but I am not in his confidence in 
that respect. I hope that he will work 
out a program and do it within the 
2-year period allowed by this bill so 
that we can dispose of these surpluses. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that inside of 
2 or 3 years we are going to have this 
surplus dairy problem licked. Do you 
know that in 1954 there will be 4 million 
babies born in this country that should 
have a quart of milk each per day? It 
is estimated that in 1955 there will be 
another 4 million babies born that should 
have a quart of milk a day each. This 
bill also provides that we are going 
to furnish additional milk for school 
lunches. There are 23 million children 
in the United States going to schools 
that do not have milk or do not have 
the school-lunch program. We have 
provided in this bill $50 million a year 
for the next 2 years to supplement the 
milk program from Commodity Credit 
Corporation funds. We want all of 
these kids to have at least a pint of milk 
a day. We also want the men in the 
armed services who are on rations to 
have at least a pint of milkaday. Why, 
we would not have enough cows produc- 
ing enough milk here in the United 
States if we were to take care of the 
boys and girls and men in the armed 
services and in veterans’ hospitals, to 
say nothing of the other people in this 
country who want to drink milk. 

The dairy industry can do a great deal 
on its own accord to promote the in- 
creased consumption of dairy products. 
It might be well for the industry to take 
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a look at some of the modern TV ad- 
vertising of certain beverages and to 
— more modern radio and newspaper 


vertising. 

In conclusion, let me again urge your 
favorable support of the general farm 
bill. Such action on your part will 
benefit both producers and consumers 
and be for the best interests of the entire 
economy of our country and the health 
of our people. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 8 
minutes to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. ABERNETHY]. 
one member of our committee who spoke 
earlier today made the statement that 
the bill which we have brought to the 
House of Representatives solves nothing. 
In his judgment, that may be true, but 
in the judgment of those of us who sup- 
port the bill, we feel that we have 
brought to the 25 million American 
farmers a bill which will at least sustain 
them in a reasonable standard of living, 
a standard of living to which we believe 
they are entitled, for at least 12 months, 
and then after that, if the program 
which is advanced by Mr. Benson be- 
comes law, well, God pity them. 

Mr. Chairman, I say this for many 
reasons but for a particular reason which 
has just come to my attention. I have 
just been out and taken off of the news 
ticker an alarming news item in which I 
am sure most, if not all, of you would be 
interested. The report is most disturb- 
bing. The Associated Press has just re- 
ported that farm prices dropped 4 per- 
cent between mid-May and mid-June. 
Think of it, a 4-percent drop in 1 month. 
This represents the sharpest monthly 
decline in years, the sharpest since the 
break of 1929. The report goes on to say 
that prices paid by farmers for goods and 
services used in family living and in 
farm production eased off 1 percent be- 
low a month earlier. In other words, 
that means that the things which 
merchants sell to farmers dropped off 1 
percent. Why? Because the farmers 
did not have as much money with which 
to buy. Their purchasing power is di- 
minishing. Farm prices have now 
dropped to 88 percent of parity, 12 per- 
cent below a fair price. 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yieid to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. The 
gentleman is reporting something that is 
happening now while we are under price 
supports. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I shall comment 
on that. 

My opinion is, and I think it is the 
opinion of every Member of this House 
who has studied this subject, that the 
reason for this decline is this terrific, 
powerful, potent, persistent drive that 
has been put on by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture to drive a wedge between the 
farmer and consumer and especially to 
drive prices received by farmers down to 
75 percent of parity, or only 75 percent 
of a fair price. And, to the extent of 4 
percent, he has succeeded in the last 30 
days without any law of any kind. Now, 
if this Congress does not scotch this 
decline in some shape, manner, or form, 
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next month it might and probably will 
drop 4 percent more, and the next it will 
be an additional 4, and so on and on. 
Then this country will be back to the 
levels of 1930. Not only will our 25 mil- 
lion farm people be bankrupt, broke, and 
eating from the bottom of the trough, 
but those of you who sell them farm 
machinery, shoes, clothes, hardware, 
lumber, automobiles, and so forth, you, 
too, will be dragged down to identically 
the same level. All depressions have been 
farm led. It has never failed. When 
they go down the rest of the country 
follows. Benson and this administration 
are flirting with a dangerous economic 
philosophy and the news report I have 
just brought you proves it. 

I see my friend, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Javits], still on the floor, 
and I am glad he is here. I know he is 
of the opinion that if he could just get 
these farmers to give away their food, 
then his city constituents would be 
happy. Actually if they did so, the drop 
in price at the retail level would be negli- 
gible, if noticeable at all. But that, no 
doubt, is what he wants farmers to do, 
give away their crops. The gentleman 
asked the question this morning if a 
flexible price-support program would re- 
duce the price of food. 

Now, let us see what the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the sponsor of flexibles, has 
to say about that. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Appitr] asked the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture when he appeared before our com- 
mittee, this question: 

Mr. Secretary, do you think that a loaf of 
bread would be any cheaper to the housewife 
if flexible price supports were imposed? 


The Secretary said: 


There will be practically no change in the 
loaf of bread or in food prices generally. 


There you have it, right from the 
horse’s mouth, from the Secretary him- 
self; that if they reduced prices to 75 
percent of parity, you and your constit- 
uents, you and your city consumers, 
would be paying identically the same 
price for bread and other foods that you 
are paying today. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think the gentleman is 
wrong for two reasons. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. No; I am not 
wrong. I expressed no opinion but did 
read the Secretary’s opinion. So you 
should have said your own Secretary of 
Agriculture, an affiliate of your Repub- 
lican Party, is wrong. 

Mr. JAVITS. May I make my point. 
May I point out that butter has gone 
down 10 cents a pound. We saw that 
result in our retail stores, the minute 
that the support percentage was reduced. 
Secondly, the consumer is also a tax- 
payer and, as the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Krnc] has pointed out, he 
is paying billions into the Treasury to 
keep up these prices that he has to pay. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes, they made a 
leader of butter to make people think 
the support price was keeping it up. They 
did drop the price slightly and then 
marked it up again. But anyway, why 
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did the gentleman ask the question if 
he knew all about it? If his mind was al- 
ready made up why did he ask the ques- 
tion at all? Here the gentleman dis- 
played ignorance and took up the gentle- 
man’s time by asking him the question 
whether that which has been proposed 
by Secretary Benson would reduce the 
price of food. 

Mr. JAVITS. I never display igno- 
rance when I ask a question. On the 
contrary, I display intelligence. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Now the gentle- 
man, the farm expert from Manhattan, 
reveals that he knew the answer all 
the time. So, I just cannot understand 
how he could have displayed any in- 
telligence in propounding a question 
the answer to which he already knew. 
I take it that he just wanted to hear 
himself talk. 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield. 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. The gen- 
tleman is implying that if we destroy 
the rigid support price that the farmer’s 
income would keep on going down, 
would get farther and farther away 
from parity. Will the gentleman ex- 
plain why it is that the crops that are 
not under support prices are higher, in 
a free market, than the crops that are? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. It just so happens 
that some of the crops in the free market 
to which the gentleman has referred, 
are produced by only a small group of 
farmers. They can get together and 
easily control production. In the Cot- 
ton Belt alone there are approximately 
a million cotton farmers. Cotton farm- 
ing is not like a factory where a few 
men, a board of directors sit down and 
plan production to meet only the market 
demand. Nor is the growing of cot- 
ton, wheat, corn and other crops of 
extra large acreages engaged in by sev- 
eral million farmers like the case of 
a few large vegetable producers, such 
as the gentleman who I am told is pro- 
ducing vegetables on about 5,000 acres 
of rented land, with imported Puerto 
Rican labor. 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. Iam one 
of those poor tenant farmers. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Broad belt farm- 
ers, such as producers of cotton, wheat, 
and corn, are too numerous and too 
scattered to sit around a table and de- 
termine for themselves just how many 
bales of cotton or bushels of wheat or 
corn they are going to grow. There are 
too many of them. There are millions 
of such farms and each and every one 
constitutes a farm factory within itself. 
As a result of their difficult position the 
Government has given them this sensi- 
ble program. It is the only program 
that will actually work. The only pro- 
gram that will actually work is the one 
that the Secretary is making an attack 
on. It is the production control pro- 
gram, a program of self-control if you 
please. Farmers themselves may de- 
termine through their board of direc- 
tors—and every farmer is on the board 
in a referendum, to control, or not con- 
trol the production of cotton, corn, 
wheat, rice, whatever it may be, at levels 
fixed by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
which levels will produce the amounts 
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consumers will consume. 
wrong with that? 

Let us get down to and discuss the 
issues. 

The principal issue before us is flexible 
supports at from 75 to 90 percent of 
parity versus rigid supports at 90 percent 
of parity. Those who advocate the flex- 
ible program contend that the 15 percent 
difference in support price will act as a 
cure-all for the problems confronting 
our farmers. 

The issue has also been raised and 
complaint made that our farm program 
results in the payment of unreasonable 
subsidies and many believe that the 
Eisenhower-Benson flexible support price 
plan would eliminate such. Let us dis- 
cuss each of these in order and then 
follow with the position of Candidate 
Eisenhower in 1952 as compared with 
that of President Eisenhower only 15 
months later. 
FLEXIBLE SUPFORTS WILL NOT SOLVE SURPLUS 
PROBLEM 


It is a fallacious argument that fiexible 
price supports will solve the surplus 
problem. Ordinarily when one thinks of 
fiexible supports he thinks of lower farm 
prices and that is exactly what flexible 
supports will mean. Lower farm prices 
will not necessarily bring about less 
production. Production records of the 
Department of Agriculture are replete 
with statistics showing that when the 
price of a farm commodity goes down the 
farmer simply plants that much more 
and sells more in an effort to make up for 
the difference in price. 

The records also reveal that a vast 
majority of the surplus troubles with 
certain farm commodities have been at 
a time when they were under flexibles. 
A few years ago we have the potato fiasco 
which we all remember. Potatoes were 
then under a flexible program. About 
that time we had a similar experience 
with eggs. Eggs were under a flexible 
program. As of today our troubles are 
with milk, butter, and dairy products, 
They are under a flexible program. 
Flexible price supports cure nothing. 
They simply create more trouble. The 
record proves the point. 

The sliding scalers, flexers, or varl- 
ables, as you prefer, contend that rigid 
supports at 90 percent of parity are pric- 
ing farm commodities out of the market. 
They propose to recapture this market 
for farmers by lowering prices of farm 
commodities to as low as 75 percent of 
parity. Then in the next breath these 
same flexers contend that their down- 
hill-sliding-scale program will not actu- 
ally lower farm prices to farmers but on 
the contrary the plan is designed to and 
will bring farmers 100 percent of parity. 
In other words, by reducing the guaran- 
teed price from 90 percent to 75 percent 
farmers will soon receive 100 percent. 
And mind you now, the flexers—the 
President, Benson, Allen Kline, and 
others—also contend that consumers will 
at the same time be made happy because 
the program will enable them to pur- 
chase food and clothing much cheaper 
as a result of the price supports having 
been lowered to 75 percent of parity. 
So, here you have it—a plan which will 
get better results, perform more cures 
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and satisfy more people than the old- 
time corner medicine man’s cure-all 
herb tonic with the double-your-money- 
back guaranty. What a program. But 
the farmers have not bought it yet and 
they never will buy it. 


COST OF FOOD NOT TIED TO SUPPORT PRICES 


Another false argument universally 
spread against our farm program is that 
it has made the cost of food high. This 
is positively untrue. Consumers are buy- 
ing food today cheaper than ever be- 
fore. Furthermore, there are less hun- 
gry people in the country than ever be- 
fore, one of the reasons being that food 
is cheaper and more abundant. Here 
are the facts to prove it. 

Let us go back to 1914, which is often 
referred to as the good old days, the time 
when the prices of farm commodities 
were in balance with the things which 
farmers had to buy. In 1914 1 hour's la- 
bor would buy 344 pounds of bread; in 
1953 it would buy 7 pounds; it would 
then buy six-tenths of a pound of butter 
but in 1953 it would buy 2.2 pounds; it 
would then buy 1 pound of pork chops 
whereas in 1953 it would buy 2 pounds; 
it would then buy only one-half dozen 
eggs as against 2.7 dozen in 1953; it 
would in 1914 buy nine-tenths pound of 
round steak but in 1953 it would buy 2 
full pounds; and it would then buy 1294 
pounds of potatoes whereas in 1953 it 
would buy 31.8 pounds if anyone could 
eat that many. 

So I say again and the record proves 
beyond all argument that our farm pro- 
gram has neither priced farm commodi- 
ties out of the market nor has it made 
the supply scarce. If anything it has 
had the reverse effect because it has 
guaranteed an abundance of food and 
fiber and contributed to the high stand- 
ard of living which we Americans enjoy. 

Again I say the facts refute the charge 
that the price-support program has 
priced farm food out of American kitch- 
ens. During the past 3 years when prices 
of farm products were declining, retail 
prices of food were climbing. While 
farm income was going down, the cost 
of living was going up. The spread be- 
tween what the farmer received and the 
consumer paid increased. Farmers have 
received less and less of the consumer’s 
dollar. Even so, the consumer is buying 
cheaper today than he did 40 years ago. 


CONTROLLED PRODUCTION IS SOUND 


The only program which can and will 
work and has worked is a control pro- 
gram, a program of controlled produc- 
tion, put into effect by the farmer 
himself, with a guaranty of 90 percent 
of parity. American industry has suc- 
ceeded because of its ability to control 
production, to put on the market no 
more than the market will stand. Such 
a program is quite simple for a given in- 
dustry such as automobiles or televisions 
or farm machinery. The decision need 
only be made by a few boards of direc- 
tors. But it is not so easy for six-million 
farmers who operate as separate and 
distinct farm factories. Therefore, the 
producers of cotton, corn, wheat, rice, 
peanuts and tobacco, the basic crops, 
through Government, have been pro- 
vided with a means of controlling pro- 
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duction. The program is simple. Its 
methods are democratic. Nothing is 
imposed on anyone. Farmers them- 
selves are left to make the decision. If 
two-thirds of them vote for controls 
they are imposed. Otherwise unlimited 
production is permissible. If controls 
and quotas are invoked by the Secretary 
and approved by the farmers, then and 
then only are price supports at 90 per- 
cent of parity guaranteed. 

The remarkable thing about the pro- 
gram is that, except in one or two in- 
stances in isolated tobacco areas, farm- 
ers have never rejected it. In every 
instance they have overwhelmingly 
voted to control production. This 
should be a clear answer to the lamen- 
tations of those who concern themselves 
so much about the regimentation of the 
American farmer. He is not regi- 
mented. He has been given a sensible 
program which will permit him to keep 
production in line with demand. The 
farmer has had sense enough to use it 
and wants it continued. It or something 
similar can and will be made available 
to the producers of other farm com- 
modities any time they come up with a 
demand for it. 

FARMERS INDIGNANT 


There is a rising tide of indignation in 
rural America. Farmers do not like 
the scorching criticisms that are being 
heaped upon them in connection with 
losses incurred in the operation of the 
farm price-support program. 

Farmers have been pictured as the only 
large economic group in the Nation ben- 
efiting from Government subsidies. 

The editor of a large metropolitan 
newspaper asserted recently: 

The farm price-support program has ac- 
cumulated annoying surpluses, destroyed our 
export markets, priced farm products out of 
American kitchens, and together with other 
farm programs has cost American taxpayers 
$14 billion. 


The editor then went on to picture the 
farmer as a recipient of parity pie, al- 
though prices of most farm products are 
well below parity, admittedly a fair level, 
and farmers are striving desperately un- 
der the cost-price squeeze to make ends 
meet. 

The editorial cited is typical of nu- 
merous criticisms hurled at farmers by 
the press, over the radio, and on the 
forum. 

Farmers work hard, long hours, often 
under difficult conditions. They face 
weather hazards, crop disasters, animal 
losses. But their biggest problem is not 
production on the farm. It is a fair 
price at the market place. 

Farmers resent the charges of prof- 
iteering on the one hand and imputations 
of self-seeking on the other. They have 
not asked for special favors. They want 
only fair farm prices. 

FARMERS ARE IN TROUBLE 


Farmers are in trouble. Prices of farm 
products have been declining for 3 years. 
Prices of farm products are down 20 per- 
cent from the February 1951 high. Cat- 
tle prices, except for choice and prime 
animals, are down one-half. The parity 
ratio dropped from 113 in February 1951 
to 90 in November 1953, the lowest in 12 
years. Meantime, farming costs zoomed 
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to an all-time high and have declined 
only slightly. 

Most of the losses under the farm 
price-support program were taken on 
farm commodities on which there were 
no production control measures in effect 
at the time and after the Government 
had called for high farm production as 
a part of the national defense effort. 

The one phrase “the patriotic re- 
sponse of American farmers to the re- 
quest of the Government to produce to 
the limit to supply the Nation and its 
friendly allies with all of the food and 
fiber needed,” largely explains the sur- 
pluses of farm products. As late as 1952, 
the Government asked farmers to raise 
16 million bales of cotton and to produce 
all the meat and milk, chickens and eggs, 
and fruits and vegetables they could. At 
that time no one knew what the future 
held. National officials did not want 
the Nation caught short of vital food 
and fiber. 

The truth is the cost of farm price- 
support programs has been small com- 
pared with the cost of Government sub- 
sidies to other groups. Official figures 
show that the cost of farm price-support 
programs from August 1933 to June 
1953—20 years—was $1,110,000,000. The 
cost of consumer subsidies was $2,102,- 
000,000, Government aid to business to- 
taled $4,430,000,000. 

INDUSTRIES ARE SUBSIDIZED 

And the $4,430,000,000 in aid to busi- 
ness did not include the benefits business 
and industry received under the protec- 
tive tariff, the cost-plus contracts to in- 
dustry under the national-defense pro- 
gram, housing subsidies, accelerated 
amortization, special depletion exemp- 
tions, gratuities to railroads, and other 
benefits. 

United States Postmaster General 
Arthur Summerfield in August 1953 re- 
ported that the Post Office “was losing 
$240 million a year in second-class mail.” 
Comparing losses of the Post Office De- 
partment with losses under the farm 
price-support program, Mr. Summerfield 
said: 

The total I last saw for all subsidies for 
the support-price program was $752 million, 
whereas the loss in handling of second-class 
mail for the same period was $2,400,000,000. 


CAMPAIGN PROMISES OF 1952 


I have never thought it a good thing 
to get the farm program involved in 
politics. Our committee, the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, has prided itself in 
the fact that little politics creeps into 
our considerations. We have for years 
worked in harmony, with one objective 
in mind—the interest of the American 
farmer. 

However, I think it is quite appropriate 
that at this point we go back and review 
the promises of the Republican Party and 
its candidate for President in 1952. I 
am making particular reference to the 
Republican Party because it is now in 
power and all responsibility rests upon it. 
It is from its own household that effort 
comes to destroy the present farm pro- 
gram and substitute a program new and 
untried, which will without a doubt mean 
a lower standard of living for 25 million 
farm people. 
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Republicans during their 1952 cam- 
paign made no mention of sliding scale, 
flexible, or variable price supports. They 
would not have dared do so. In fact 
they led our farmers to believe that they 
were not only for the 90-percent support 
program but might go the Democrats 
10 percent better and make it 100-per- 
cent supports. It is difficult to believe 
that the Republicans of this Congress 
will repudiate their campaign promises 
of only 20 months ago. To say the 
least, I feel sure that a majority of those 
on my committee will not. Unfortu- 
nately the President has already repu- 
diated his promises but it is not too late 
for him to be rescued by this Republican 
Congress. 

THE GOLDEN PROMISE 


Let us see now where Candidate Eisen- 
hower stood less than 2 yearsago. Ona 
fall day in 1952 in Kasson, Minn., he 
took the farm program right out of the 
campaign with his golden promise and 
here are his exact words: 

Here and now, without any “ifs” or “buts” 
Isay to you and I stand behind—and the Re- 
publican Party stands behind—the amend- 
ment to the basic farm act to continue 
through 1954 the price supports on basic 
commodities at 90 percent of parity. 

I firmly believe that agriculture is entitled 
to a fair full share of the national income. 
A fair share is not merely 90 percent of 
parity—but full parity. 


Now I leave it to you, Members of the 
House, what impression did Candidate 
Eisenhower leave with those farmers? 
What impression did he intend to leave? 
Do you suppose a single farmer who 
heard that speech once interpreted it to 
mean that Ike was going to reduce the 
price supports to 75 percent of parity? 
Do you once suppose any farmer who 
heard the speech or read it ever dreamed 
that Ike was going to sponsor and im- 
press upon him a sliding scale of price 
supports, which slides only one way— 
downhill—to 75 percent of a fair price? 

But Candidate Eisenhower did not 
stop there. He later figuratively lined 
that golden promise with diamonds and 
precious jewels in speeches at Columbia, 
S. C.; Brookings, S. Dak.; Omaha, Nebr.; 
and elsewhere. In Columbia on Sep- 
tember 30, 1952, he said: 

I believe wholeheartedly and without any 
“ifs” or “buts” in Federal programs to 
stabilize farm prices, including the present 


program insuring 90 percent of parity on all 
basic commodities, 


Search this statement closely. De- 
termine for yourself what impression he 
intended to and did leave with his lis- 
teners. He solemnly planted himself 
upon the present program of 90 percent 
of parity. He was speaking in a cotton- 
producing State. He wanted their 
votes. When the returns were in, he 
had come very close to carrying South 
Carolina, a State which has never be- 
fore given a Republican candidate even 
as much as 10 percent of its vote. With 
the cotton South listening to this speech 
and believing Ike believed in their pro- 
gram, he did carry several cotton States. 
Now what is to be the reward of South 
Carolina and other cotton farmers who 
heard the speech and voted for him on 
the strength of it? Cheap cotton, lower 
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income, and a lower standard of living; 
a poor reward indeed. 

Did this end the campaign promises 
of Candidate Eisenhower to American 
farmers? Oh, no; not at all. He con- 
tinued to drive home the impression 
that he stood four-square with the price 
support program “as is” and if any 
sliding changes were to be made, the 
slide would be upward and not down- 
ward. At Brookings, S. Dak., on Oc- 
tober 4, 1952, he said: 

The Republican Party is pledged to the 
sustaining of the 90-percent parity price sup- 
port and it is pledged even more than that 
to helping the farmer obtain his full parity, 
100 percent of parity, with the guaranty in 
the price supports of 90. 


Now, did he mean what he said? If 
not, these quotes will come back to 
haunt him the rest of his political life. 
Actually farmers believed what he said. 
These emphatic endorsements of the 
present farm program “without any 
‘ifs’ or ‘buts’” actually took the farm 
issue out of the campaign and resulted 
in overwhelming Republican victories 
throughout the farm belt. Now that 
they have won the elections, hold the 
offices and run the Government, they 
offer farmers a sliding scale which slides 
one way only—downhill. How different 
from the promises of the Republican 
candidates of 1952. 


NO ONE IS BEING FOOLED 


But, Mr. Chairman, no one is being 
fooled. The people are alert to what is 
going on. They remember what was 
said in 1952 and who said it. As evi- 
dence hereof let me read two editorials 
which recently appeared in midwestern 
newspapers. The editorial from the 
Argus Leader, of Sioux Falls, S. Dak., 
reads as follows: 


Bur THEY DIDN'T Resurr CANDIDATE 
EISENHOWER 


The Agriculture Committee of the United 
States House of Representatives voted 21 to 
8, this week in favor of a bill to maintain 
fixed price supports for another year. 

In so doing, the news dispatches said, the 
committee members rebuffed President 
Eisenhower. 

But, it should be explained, the committee 
members did not rebuff Candidate Eisen- 
hower. 

Back in 1952, Candidate Eisenhower made 
several speeches in the farm regions. Can- 
didate Stevenson of the Democrats was ad- 
vocating a system of fixed price supports at 
90 percent of parity. Candidate Eisenhower 
matched this and even went so far as to say 
that the objective should be 100 percent 
of parity. 

Particularly at Brookings—the speech of 
primary interest to this area—pledged him- 
self to a full support of the fixed price 
program. 

So the House Agriculture Committee, in 
voting for a bill continuing fixed price sup- 
ports, did only what Candidate Eisenhower 
promised the farmers in the campaign of 
1952 that he would do. 

These are the blunt facts and there's little 
purpose, politically or otherwise, in ignoring 
them. 

The Republican Party and its candidate 
for the Presidency went on record in 1952, 
when they were trying to get the votes of 
the farmers, in favor of fixed price supports. 

Are the farmers to believe now that the 
Republicans say one thing during a cam- 
paign and do something else after they have 
been elected? Apparently the House Agri- 
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culture Committee is ready to respect the 
campaign pledge. President Eisenhower 
should be induced to do likewise. 


The editorial from a newspaper pub- 
lished in Hayti, S. Dak., offers even more 
food for thought, Republican thought, 
that is. It follows: 

President Eisenhower and sympathetic 
administration leaders worry about the ad- 
verse effect of the McCarthy investigations 
on the GOP, when they should be worrying 
more about the effect of the betrayal of 
campaign promises on the farm price issue. 
At the moment Agriculture Secretary Ben- 
son is reported considering urging a veto if 
fixed price supports pass Congress, which 
they appear likely to do. If that transpires, 
after all the fulsome promises of 90 percent 
and 100 percent parity pledges by the Presi- 
dent as a candidate at Kasson, Minn., and 
at Brookings, the GOP can just about kiss 
the farm vote goodby. Even as matters 
stand, it hangs by a thread, farm voters in 
general standing by in a wait-and-see frame 
of mind. Rightly or wrongly, farmers were 
assured in the election campaign that they 
would never be let down by the adminis- 
tration, and that promise, or at least a 
reasonable facsimile, should be kept. 


Now it is not pleasant, Mr. Chairman, 
to bring criticism on anyone but the 
facts remain that farmers are not get- 
ting from this administration that 
which was promised them in 1952. I 
trust that administration leaders will 
reverse themselyes and turn back to 
their commitments, I also trust that 
Secretary Benson will administer the 
present program in a wholehearted 
manner. He has not tried very hard 
to make it work. If he will just try the 
program will work, both to the good of 
farmers and consumers. It will insure a 
fair price to farmers and abundant pro- 
duction for consumers at fair prices. 

If we have an occasional surplus we 
should be happy about it instead of being 
so critical. After all, this is the only 
nation on the face of the earth where 
there is an ample supply of both food and 
clothing. Our's is the only nation able 
to feed and clothe itself adequately. 
And with all the blessings which come 
from abundant farm production here we 
find our President, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and many people of the country 
complaining. What do they want? 
Scarcity? On the contrary the whole 
country should be expressing thanks 
that we have been blessed with more 
than enough to meet our needs. 

Then, too, Mr. Chairman, our sur- 
pluses could be a tremendous blessing 
should we become involved in another 
war. This is not impossible or improba- 
ble. Unrest persists throughout the 
world. A shooting war is going on right 
in our own hemisphere. Another in the 
Far East. In the last 10 years we have 
been involved in 2 and are just out of 1. 
Our soldiers are today scattered over the 
face of the earth. We are appropriating 
billions, keeping ourselves armed to the 
teeth and storing away an abundance of 
strategic military supplies. Why? Be- 
cause we fear involvement in another 
war. Food is a strategic commodity. 
So is fiber. On second thought, Mr. 


Chairman, is it not a blessing that we 
have on hand these surpluses? They are 
not very large but sufficient to run us a 
few months in case of disaster. Why 
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should we complain? Should we not be 
thankful? 

We should remember that agriculture 
is indispensable. There are some things 
we can do without. But farming is not 
one of them. People must have food and 
fiber. They musteat. People live off of 
theland. Plenty of good nutritious food 
is essential to a strong and healthy na- 
tion. And farmers must be assured of 
at least the cost of production if they are 
to conserve soil fertility, maintain farm 
productivity, and continue to produce 
plenty of food and fiber for a fast- 
growing population, plus large export 
demands. 

Our farm program has worked well, 
Mr. Chairman. We ought to be here 
making it permanent instead of trying to 
extend it only for 1 year. And this ad- 
ministration, which through its candi- 
date endorsed it in 1952, ought to be 
helping us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. HOEVEN]. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I think 
one of the reasons why this bill is creat- 
ing so much agitation is the fact that 
throughout the past several months and 
weeks a concerted drive has been on in 
this country to aline the consumer 
against the farmer. That does not work 
for any good in our economy. 

I think we should all realize that agri- 
culture is the Nation's basic industry, 
and the prosperity of the entire country 
depends upon the prosperity of the 
farmer. Some people may argue and 
say, “Other segments of our economy 
are just as important as agriculture.” 
What about labor? What about the 
white-collar man? 

Well, you know, the good Lord made 
man and placed him on the earth, and 
then he provided food for him, and the 
man consumed the food so that he could 
work. The man in the machine shop 
manning the machine tools, or the miner 
in the bowels of the earth cannot flex 
one single muscle unless he has had food 
in his stomach. That is why agriculture 
is so important and so different from 
other segments of our economy. 

Net farm income has declined, and is 
on the decline, as my colleague from 
Mississippi just told you. It has de- 
clined 13 percent in the past 2 years and 
some 25 percent since 1947, while other 
segments of the economy have reached 
new heights, as far as net income is con- 
cerned. 

People fail to understand that when- 
ever the farmer’s income declines his 
purchasing power declines, and it is im- 
mediately felt by business and industry 
all over the country, almost immediately. 
In my particular Midwest section of the 
country the minute farm income declines 
it is felt in every little store on Main 
Street. It is felt in the stockyards in 
Sioux City. It is reflected in the mar- 
kets all over the country. 

If it had not been for price supports, 
surplus removal, and marketing agree- 
ments the farmer’s net income last year 
would have been $3 billion less than it is 
now, or 25 percent less, according to 
some of our most competent economists, 
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If it had not been for price supports we 
might well today have a recession. 

Our present program of price supports, 
surplus removal, and marketing agree- 
ments covered 70 percent of the value of 
all crops produced, livestock, and live- 
stock products last year. About 90 to 95 
percent of our farmers producing crops 
and livestock for market were directly or 
indirectly benefited by existing stabiliza- 
tion and marketing agreement programs, 
thus preventing further impairment of 
agricultural income. 

Does anyone want to take such benefits 
away from the American farmer? 
Farmers have already voluntarily limited 
the acreage of major crops in order to 
bring production into balance with con- 
sumption. Now under cross-compliance 
provisions of basic law already being en- 
forced by the Secretary of Agriculture 
for wheat, the farmers will have less 
acres than ever before. This all means 
less income. If it applies to wheat it can 
be applied to corn and to other com- 
modities. So in substance the opponents 
of this legislation are saying, “Well, Mr. 
Farmer, even though farm income is 
going down and even though things you 
have to buy are still sky high and even 
though you are in a price squeeze, and 
even though you have taken out of pro- 
duction voluntarily and through cross- 
compliance regulations many of your 
tillable acres, and even though all of 
this will make it very difficult for you 
to maintain your normal income, still 
we want to assure you, Mr. Farmer, in 
spite of all these handicaps we want to 
guarantee you less income than you had 
before.” That simply does not make 
sense in my book economically or other- 
wise. 

In this connection, it should be care- 
fully pointed out that unless Congress 
acts the 1949 Agricultural Act will take 
effect in 1955 supplanting the 90-percent 
parity supports for the basic crops for a 
system of flexible supports that may drop 
the support level for several major crops 
to around 75 percent of parity. Such a 
sudden drop of prices would be danger- 
ous to American agriculture and the 
whole economy as well. If this were to 
happen it might well mean the complete 
ruination of many an American farmer. 

It behooves us, therefore, to stop, look, 
and listen. 

There are certain fundamentals in the 
field of agriculture which must be em- 
phasized and which we should never 
forget. Many segments of our economy 
seem to forget that an equitable price 
for farm products is absolutely essential 
if we are to generate income which will 
maintain employment and prosperity. 
In other words, agriculture must have an 
income that will enable it to buy its pro- 
portionate share of our total production 
of consumer goods. I am sure there is 
complete agreement on that score. 

The farmer today is caught in a price 
squeeze, This squeeze, which has re- 
duced net farm income in the past sev- 
eral years, remains a continuing prob- 
lem. It must be solved. Prices for al- 
most everything the farmer has to buy 
remain high while prices received for 
agricultural products have diminished 
much below the high points reached 
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during the Korean war. It stands to 
reason that when the farmer’s income 
diminishes he, in turn, will purchase less 
consumer goods. In fact, he is most 
likely to buy only those things which he 
actually needs to carry on farm opera- 
tions and to support his family. 

The farmer is rather unique in our 
economy. He has nothing to say about 
the cost of the things he has to buy. 
Someone else sets the price for his plow, 
tractor, or combine. Someone else fixes 
the wages he is required to pay his hired 
help, such wages usually being fixed by 
competition with high wages in the city. 
Someone else fixes the farmer’s taxes, 
determines the amount of his insurance, 
and his costs of transportation. Some- 
one else tells him what he has to pay 
for his feeder cattle and other livestock 
which is not raised on the farm. In 
short, the farmer usually pays whatever 
the seller demands. 

On the other side of the picture the 
farmer has very little, if anything, to 
say about the price of the things he has 
to sell. When he takes his cattle to the 
livestock market at Sioux City or Chi- 
cago, he takes what the buyers offer him. 
If he does not like the price his alterna- 
tive is to take the cattle back to the 
farm. Usually he thinks twice before 
doing this. He takes his cattle to mar- 
ket when they are fat and ready to sell. 
Keeping them for any length of time 
thereafter simply is not good business. 
So it goes when the farmer hauls his 
grain to the country elevator. Upon de- 
livery he takes what the elevator oper- 
ator offers him. If he does not like the 
price he has the privilege of taking the 
grain back to the farm. The point I 
want to emphasize is that almost every- 
one except the farmer himself deter- 
mines the price of the things he buys 
and the things he has to sell. 

Keeping in mind that the farmer is 
really in a cost-price squeeze, please re- 
member that he is the same fellow who 
is being called upon to provide the food 
and fiber not only for the people of the 
United States but for many other areas 
of the world. I have yet to hear anyone 
advocate that we here in America should 
reduce our standard of living. We all 
like to eat “high on the hog.” Today 
the American farmer is feeding 160 mil- 
lion people in the United States alone. 
It is estimated that at our present rate 
of growth we will have approximately 
175 million people in the United States 
by the year 1960. 

We have a hungry world on our hands, 
and from all the information I can 
gather, the world’s population is increas- 
ing more rapidly than the world’s food 
supply. This fact should cause us to 
stop, look, and listen when we discuss 
the problem of farm surpluses. The 
growing world population means that if 
people are to be fed the farmer must 
produce more agricultural products rath- 
er than less in the years that lie ahead. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I yield. 
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Mr. McCORMACE. Might I also ob- 
serve the farmer and agriculture in 
America is an important part of our na- 
tional defense. 

Mr. HOEVEN. There is no question 
about it. There would be no national 
defense if it were not for the American 
farmer who is producing food not only 
for our own people but for our Armed 
Forces. 

The growing world population means 
that if people are to be fed the farmer 
must produce more agricultural products 
than less in the years that lie ahead. 
With few exceptions, we have already 
reached the saturation point as far as 
new farmland is concerned, so if we are 
to expand production to meet an ex- 
panded population, we will have to in- 
crease the productivity of the land. 

We hear much discussion these days 
about farm surpluses, and I frankly ad- 
mit they do present an aggravating prob- 
lem in many instances. By and large, 
however, I would rather have an econ- 
omy of abundance than an economy of 
scarcity, world conditions being what 
they are today. It is not the farmer’s 
fault that we have these surpluses. 
During the war he was asked and im- 
plored to produce and produce, and he 
did. 

Many of the surpluses are over-em- 
phasized and over-magnified. Take, for 
instance, the situation in corn. They 
say we will have on October 1, 1954, a 
carry-over of some 900 million bushels 
which only constitutes about a 3 months’ 
supply, with which we must feed the en- 
tire livestock population of this country. 
Corn is no problem. I do not know of a 
single witness before our committee, in- 
cluding the Secretary of Agriculture, 
farm leaders or anyone else who said 
that corn constituted a surplus prob- 
lem. Our supply of corn may be a 
blessing in disguise if we get into 
trouble. 

Corn is the foundation of our livestock 
industry. Approximately 80 percent of 
the corn produced in the United States 
is fed on the farm—and, remember this, 
cheap corn inevitably means cheap live- 
stock. The higher the price for corn 
the higher the livestock price will be. 
Although corn has been supported at 90 
percent of parity since 1944, without any 
controls whatever except acreage allot- 
ments, there has never been and does 
not exist today a burdensome surplus 
of this commodity. Not only has it 
helped the feeder by providing a depend- 
able supply, but it has served the con- 
sumer by providing a better and more 
stable supply of food from livestock 
sources. By stabilizing the price of corn 
a floor has been placed under the live- 
stock industry. Further, we must not 
forget that the price-support program 
for corn has served to place a floor un- 
der competitive crops within the com- 
mercial corn areas. 

It has been charged that the present 
farm program has encouraged farmers 
to produce corn and wheat for storage 
rather than for meat, eggs, and other 
livestock products. Iowa is the greatest 
hog-producing State in the Union so let 
us analyze the charge that has been 
made. Iowa farmers produced over 19 
million hogs for market in 1953. Only 
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four times in history has that total been 
exceeded. The 19 million hogs produced 
in Iowa last year was 7 percent above 
the 10-year average and for this year, 
1954, the Iowa hog production total 
promises to bounce right up near former 
record highs despite corn price supports. 
Anyone acquainted with the facts should 
know that drought had a great deal to 
do with the reduction in hog totals na- 
tionally. For example, 1953 spring crop 
in the south central States was 32 per- 
cent below 1952. Hog production has 
gone up, not down, in this period when 
so-called high price supports were in 
effect. Meat production in 1953 ex- 
ceeded that of any peacetime year. 
Consumption of red meat per person at 
154 pounds was the highest since 1908. 
The thing I want to emphasize is that 
price supports at present levels have not 
made Iowa farmers quit raising hogs, 
and hogs eat corn and lots of it as every- 
one knows. Neither have price supports 
cut national production of meat and 
livestock products. 

Consumers of the country have the 
impression that the farmer is respon- 
sible for the high cost of food and no 
one is doing much to dispel that idea. 
It is my firm conviction that we who are 
most interested in the farmer’s prob- 
lems can do a much better job of public 
relations in bringing the facts and the 
truth to the consuming public. 

I would like to point out that food is 
the biggest bargain of the year 1954. 
Fewer hours of work buy more food now 
and better food than ever before. The 
world should know and certainly the 
consumer should be advised that out of 
each dollar the consumer receives as 
his income only 26 cents is used for food. 
The other 74 cents can be used for other 
things. Of the $1 the consumer spends 
for food farmers get only 45 cents. 
Thus less than 12 percent of consumer 
income reaches the farmer. 

If farmers gave away their wheat the 
price of bread would only fall less than 
3 cents a loaf. Not only do consumers 
now get more food for an hour’s wage 
but they get more convenience, wider 
selections and better quality. The con- 
sumer has a wide selection of farm 
products. He can buy breasts of chicken 
or he can buy only chicken legs or livers. 
He can select his vegetables and meats 
wrapped in individual transparent pack- 
ages. He can buy his milk in paper car- 
tons with no bottles to return. Few 
farmers, however, get any of the money 
that these extra services cost. 

Only a part of the food sold over the 
grocery counter comes from supported 
farm crops. Much publicity is given to 
farm subsidies. Some people like to 
magnify the situation and take great 
delight in giving misleading information 
to the country about the cost of our farm 
programs. Farmers are by no means 
the only group who have received Fed- 
eral support at taxpayers’ expense. Let 
us not forget the subsidies to business, 
the railroads, the airlines, the shipping 
industry and the subsidy granted to 
labor by providing a minimum wage. 

Consumers can depend on it that their 
jobs will disappear if farm returns for 
foodstuffs fall to nonprofit levels.. Ag- 
riculture’s purchasing power creates 
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high employment as sure as general 


prosperity helps agricultural sales. 
Farmers today produce so abundantly 
that 85 percent of our population can 
choose other kinds of jobs. If farmers 
were not so efficient, a lot more people 
would have to go to work on the farm. 
This is an efficiency that since before 
the war has increased farm output by 
40 percent, doing the job with 17 percent 
less labor. There should be a better 
understanding between the farmer and 
consumer. In the last analysis we are 
all farmers because we are all so de- 
pendent upon the fruits of the soil. 

The American farmer is always on 
the job. The American farmer today 
faces a great challenge in the light of 
much criticism which is coming his way. 
This Nation has demanded much of its 
farmers in recent years. They have re- 
sponded in a magnificent way. They 
will always be equal to the occasion. In 
fact, the farm problem is a tremendous 
challenge to all of us who are close to 
agriculture. Sometimes it seems as if 
the questions presented cannot be solved. 
Working together as citizens of a great 
Nation—not as farmers, not as consum- 
ers—but as Americans, we can and will 
find a solution to the problems which 
confront agriculture today. What we 
need is more teamwork and better un- 
derstanding. In these times of crises 
we must work together. The Congress 
alone cannot solve the problems pre- 
sented to us. Our free enterprise sys- 
tem is still the greatest in all the world. 
What seems a momentous problem to- 
day will disappear on tomorrow. I have 
great faith in our system and am satis- 
fied that in the long pull we will solve 
the farm problem as we have hereto- 
fore solved economic problems which 
ofttimes seem unsurmountable but 
which in the end were solved through 
perseverance and a determination to 
come up with a solution, 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LAIRD]. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, tomor- 
row when this bill, H. R. 9680, is open 
for amendments, I plan to propose an 
amendment which would incorporate 
into this bill the provisions of H. R. 8368, 
introduced by Representative Aucust H. 
ANDRESEN, and H. R. 8795, introduced by 
myself. It is my purpose in taking this 
time today to call this amendment to 
the attention of the Members of the 
House so that they will have sufficient 
time to give it real consideration. 

Perhaps the most important single 
thing that can be done by this Congress 
to effectively deal with the problem of 
the future of the dairy industry and to 
help in the distribution of the products 
of milk is to give favorable consideration 
to this amendment. During and for 
some years after World War II, Wiscon- 
sin fluid milk was very popular. The 
cities in the East and in the South pled 
for more milk. ‘The pleas of these cities 
for more Wisconsin milk were heard 
throughout our State. At the present 
time the free flow of milk from Wiscon- 
sin to other sections of the country is 
being stopped by local health ordinances 
which act to keep out low-priced Mid- 
west milk. Federal milk marketing or- 
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ders issued by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have had the same 
effect. 

First let us consider the local health 
ordinances. One large metropolitan 
city says that no milk may be sold except 
from farms inspected by local milk in- 
spectors. These inspectors are prohib- 
ited from working more than 40 miles 
from the city hall. Local health ordi- 
nances are used in dozens of ways to 
keep out low-priced milk from Midwest 
areas. 

Second, let us look at the Federal mar- 
keting agreements. They have kept 
class I fluid milk prices at such a high 
level that the result has been to increase 
milk output in city milkshed areas. Just 
last year there were 49 Federal market- 
ing agreements in force. Over 44 per- 
cent of the milk coming into these areas 
was surplus milk which could not be sold 
as fluid milk. These Federal orders 
have encouraged building up huge sur- 
pluses in these selected milksheds be- 
cause of monopoly prices and distant 
producers have been forced out of these 
same markets. The amendment which 
I propose will help to clean up the sorry 
milk-marketing mess. It will strike at 
the root of the problem which faces the 
metropolitan consumer. Under this 
amendment the United States Health 
Service would be required to set up uni- 
form standards. These standards would 
take the place of the hodge-podge local 
milk regulations which in reality are 
local milk restrictions. This amend- 
ment would have the effect of wiping out 
all Federal milk-marketing orders where 
local restrictions prevent the free move- 
ment of approved milk. The amend- 
ment is short and simple. If it adopted, 
it will be brutally effective in wiping out 
milk monopolies in the eastern and 
southern cities where they now exist. 

I would like to read this amendment 
to you, and I hope that you follow it in 
your copy of H. R. 9680, which has been 
handed out here this afternoon. On 
page 51, after line 2, insert the following: 

Sec. 602. The Agricultural Marketing Agree- 
ment Act of 1937 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 7. (a) The purpose of this section is 
to remove those barriers to the free move- 
ment of milk and milk products in interstate 
commerce which now exist because of milk 
marketing agreements and orders issued 
under this act and because of various State 
and local sanitation requirements; and to 
provide uniform sanitation standards goy- 
erning milk and milk products shipped in 
interstate commerce, 

“(b) The Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service shall prescribe uniform sani- 
tation standards governing the production 
and handling of milk and milk products 
shipped in interstate commerce. As used in 
this section, the term ‘sanitary milk or milk 
products’ means milk or milk products pro- 
duced in a State whose chief agricultural 
officer has certified to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture of the United States that milk and 
milk products produced in such State are 
produced and handled in compliance with 


the standards prescribed under this subsec- 
tion, 


“(c) No marketing agreement or order 
issued under this act shall apply to, or be 
effective in, any marketing area in which 
any Federal, State, or local restrictions op- 
erate to prevent the free marketing of sani- 
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tary milk or milk products shipped into such 
area in interstate 


commerce, 
ata) No Federal, State, or local law shall 
operate to prevent the free marketing, in any 
area of the United States, of sanitary milk 
or milk products shipped into such area in 
interstate commerce.” 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Utah [Mr. STRINGFELLOW]. 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Mr. Chair- 
man, many critics of the President’s 
flexible price support program have been 
trying to make a case for high fixed price 
supports on the insecure and inappro- 
priate grounds that if there is a recession 
in agriculture, it will be reflected in every 
business, in every industry, and in the 
pay envelope of every worker. Now on 
first glance such a contention may ap- 
pear to be 100 percent correct and to 
merit the extreme vocal criticism heard 
these days about the President’s farm 
program, since farmers do buy and use 
all types of goods and services manu- 
factured today. But closer examination 
of the relationship between price and 
output determination in agriculture and 
nonagricultural industries shows that 
the validity of this view not only is 
greatly overexaggerated but also does in- 
estimable harm in preventing our getting 
at the basic cause of agriculture’s plight. 
Let me explain in more detail. 

As Secretary Benson said in his testi- 
mony before the House Agricultural 
Committee last May: 


There is a relationship between farm in- 
come and national income, but it is not 
always 7 to 1, there is nothing automatic 
about it, and causation does not necessarily 
lie with farm income. 

Years ago, when a large percentage of our 
people were farmers, the ratio was 2 to 1. 
During the late forties the ratio was about 7 
to 1. Currently it is 10 to 1. A decade or 
two from now, if the trend toward urbaniza- 
tion continues, the ratio may become 15 to 
1. During several postwar years the ratio 
has not held; farm incomes declined and 
national income increased. 

Even if the ratio were consistently 7 to 1 
this would not demonstrate that causation 
lay with agriculture. If farm income and 
national income are found to be associated, 
it still remains to be determined whether the 
one causes the other, or the other causes the 
one, or whether they are both the result of 
a third force. The cock crows at the break 
of day, but it does not logically follow that 
he causes the sun to rise. 

It is doubtful that a dollar, once it got into 
the pocket of a farmer, would enjoy the 
unique distinction of multiplying itself seven 
times. 

There are other ratios that bear a fairly 
constant relationship to national income. 
The value of new construction is main- 
tained fairly well at a ratio of about 9 to 1; 
for sales of Sears, Roebuck & Co., the ratio is 
reasonably stable at about 1,200 to 1. If 
blind faith is to be placed in ratios, then one 
can make a case for maintaining national 
income through subsidies to our mail-order 
houses rather than to our farmers, It would 
be far cheaper. 


It is also clear to economists that the 
orientation of business policy in nonagri- 
cultural industries has important conse- 
quences for the functioning of the econ- 
omy. The decisions of individual busi- 
nessmen influence the pattern and be- 
havior of prices, the amount and variety 
of goods produced, the level of employ- 
ment and individual incomes; and, of 


equipment in the face of the need for 
goods and services is the central prob- 


lem relevant in every sphere of economic 


activity—agricultural and nonagricul- 
tural alike. During the 1930's this factor 
alone produced a severe curtailment of 
purchasing power and consequent de- 
clines in the total demand for agricul- 
tural products in domestic markets. 
Compare that experience with agricul- 
ture's serious depression of the 1920's. 
While agriculture in general was ex- 
periencing very low prices, the nonagri- 

cultural industries went merrily on their 
way enjoying the most prosperous period 
industry had ever experienced up until 
that time. Was agriculture's plight “re- 
fiected in every business, in every indus- 


try, and in the pay envelop of every 


worker?” No, not at all, 


Owing to the close relationship of 
businessmen. 


prices, output, and profits, 


have always been eager to increase the 
degree of discretion and control which 
they can exercise with regard to the price 


structure. Such control is made possible 


by the fact that in the nonagricultural __ 


sectors of our economy business units op- 
erate under conditions described by the 
economist as less than pure. B 


as would farmers if they could—for it is 


a difference of opportunity only, not mo- 
tive—have been reluctant to permit the 
course of prices to be determined entirely 
by impersonal market forces. 

Given control over price, which farm- 
ers do not enjoy, industry can in general 


attempt to secure a profit by two. 
methods: First, increasing production, 


which means maintaining levels of em- 
ployment and consumption, or increas- 
ing them; and second, adjusting produc- 
tion to consumption. When the outlook 
for profit—the motivator of the free- 
enterprise system—is poor, businessmen 
follow the latter rather than the former 
course of action. This is understand- 


able, but when industry decides to 


maintain prices, curtail output, and lay 
people off, as happens during economic 
recessions, it has significant implications 


for agriculture: Unemployed labor re- 


member only 16 percent of our popula- 
tion is engaged in agriculture—means 
lessened levels of consumption and, 
therefore, curtailed markets for agricul- 
tural commodities. 

Our present mild economic recession ig 
primarily due, first, to the fact that with 
the tremendous drop in demand for 
manufactured goods, occasioned by the 
end of the Korean war, the outlook for 
normal profit is not very good; and sec- 
ond, to a significant decrease in Govern- 
ment domestic spending. Manufactur- 
ers, therefore, are disposing of high cost 
inventories rather than producing, thus 
resulting in mild unemployment, lower 
personal incomes, and smaller agricul- 
tural markets. Farmers confronted with 
this situation and coupled with large 
yields have experienced low prices and 
incomes. This no one denies. But we 
should, however, endeavor to maintain 
farm income at high levels, through 
methods that encourage efficient pro- 
duction and move farm products into 
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course, the levels of living of the Na- 


tion’s population. The existence of un- 
employed industrial workers and idle 
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use rather than into Government stor- 


age. High fixed price supports, as the 
experience of recent years only too weil 
illustrates, leads to the latter, not the 
former, situation. 

As Secretary Benson has pointed out 
on many occasions, a system of fiexible 
price supports coupled with direct attack 
upon industrial unemployment is essen- 
tial for the maintenance of a healthy 
agriculture. Fundamentally, a healthy 
agriculture depends upon maintaining 
a healthy nonagricultural sector of our 
economy. Our agricultural program, in 
a few words, must be geared into the 
general economic policies of this country 
relating to such matters as money and 
credit, taxation, wages, social security, 
public works, and many other fiscal and 
monetary programs. Demand for agri- 
cultural commodities—desire plus pur- 
chasing power—fiuctuates severely with 
fluctuations in industrial activity. 
Therefore, national policies such as 
those mentioned above, which aim at 
keeping employment stabilized at a high 
level, offers the best guaranty of a 
healthy agriculture—not a system of 
high fixed price supports. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. Harvey}. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
House is considering one of the most 


complex and controversial bills of this 


session. So much has been written and 
said, indeed, that it would seem to me a 
Member from a nonagricultural district 
would be at a loss to know what the real 
facts are. So skillfully have fact and fic- 
tion been interwoven that I find it diffi- 
cult, even in my own case, to keep them 
separated. Moreover, the farm problem 
is not one problem, as has been so fre- 
quently emphasized by our chairman. It 
is a combination of many problems, some 
phases of which are in opposition to oth- 
ers, or, if not, in competition at least. 
The farm problem is not a new one. It 
has been with us in one form or another 
since our country was first colonized. 
Nor will any legislation passed by this 
Congress solve it; we can only hope to 
approach a solution. 
. Your Committee on Agriculture has 
spent many months holding hearings, 
mot only here in Washington, but 
throughout the country. These hearings 
have been illuminating to me and, I am 
sure, to all committee members. Permit 
me to say that the real value of these 
hearings came during periods of infor- 
mal discussion when attending farmers 
really let their hair down. My remarks 
today will be in the nature of an en- 
deavor to bring to you in brief fashion an 
analysis of the problem, with special at- 
tention given to the problems peculiar to 
the Midwest. 
_ Legislation dealing with the farm 
3 is of an evolutionary nature, as 
it is with most major problems, citing 
social security, labor relations, and tariff- 
making as examples. The present status 
of those enumerated does not satisfy 
many of our people, nor all Members of 
‘Congress, but the status does represent 
‘as best attainable a meeting of minds. 
“This does not necessarily mean that in 
the future, — — will not be made to 
conform to a newer concept brought 
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about by the ever-changing aspects of 
our economy. We are even now revising 
the Nation's social-security program. 

I deem it appropriate first of all to 
discuss those factors which brought 
about this farm legislation. They obvi- 
ously are so numerous that in my brief 
time it will be impossible to touch on 
all of them. A general statement sum- 
ming up the factors is relatively sim- 
ple—we have an agricultural production 
capacity capable of producing more of 
many foods and fibers than we can use 
at home or sell abroad. 

Some of our major commodities are 
dependent upon an export market to 
take a sizeable share of their annual 
production. Cotton, wheat, and rice fall 
in this category. But we are almost 95 
percent self-sufficient as a nation so we 
cannot have a large export market as 
the British can for example. Since we 
cannot sell abroad unless we likewise buy 
abroad, this means that there is a scram- 
ble among those depending upon ex- 
ports for their portion of the foreign 
dollar. There is then selling competi- 
tion among various segments of our farm 
economy. 

Those who can visualize a greater 
prosperity with an expanding foreign 
market clamor for greater imports, while 
those whose products would be hurt by 
such an expansion plead for fewer ex- 
ports. All of you have heard debate on 
this subject from the well of this House. 
I might cite an example of this situation 
within my own district; indeed, within 
one city. In this city, where many lawn 
mowers are made, their manufacturers 
are being hurt by imports, while nearby 
another manufacturer makes bus bodies 
with a high potential outlet for the ex- 
port market if only trade restrictions 
were relaxed. 

Much has been made of the loss of our 
foreign markets within the last few 
years, especially with respect to wheat 
and cotton. Actually our production of 
these commodities has been increased 
since World War II not during it, to 
meet the demands occasioned by the 
Marshall plan and its successors. Now 
that there is no longer the need for eco- 
nomic aid overseas, the demand has 
dropped to a level comparable with pre- 
War II. It was relatively simple for the 
Congress to cut off appropriations for 
seending food and fiber to needy and 
friendly people abroad, but the problem 
of coping with a productive capacity 
geared to supplying these demands re- 
mains with us. 

Unfortunately, there is no sign of im- 
mediate relief on this score, so the most 
apparent solution is to cut back acreage 
to meet market requirements. The ques- 
tion that faced Congress a year ago was: 
Should we order a drastic cut-back in 1 
year or should we make it a more grad- 
ual one? We decided on the latter 
course. This year will mark the second 
of acreage reduction and it may be that 
even greater cuts will be necessary in 
order to bring production in line with 
demand. It is generally recognized by 
those who have studied the problem that 
no scheme of price supports will work 
until supply is brought in approximate 
line with demand. 
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We can bring production into line with 
present demand, not easily, but it can be 
done. A problem remains with regard to 
the surpluses we have accumulated. It is 
easy to look back to the events of the 
past 2 or 3 years when these surpluses 
were accumulated and reflect on what 
might have been. Former Secretary 
Brannan could have invoked controls on 
wheat and cotton then and we would 
not have them in surplus. At the time, 
however, it looked as if the Korean war 
might spread into a worldwide confia- 
gration. Fearing that it might, he not 
only withheld controls but instead en- 
couraged greater production. World war 
III did not come, a fact for which we all 
are thankful. 

Secretary Benson is presently taking 
about the only step he can take and he 
has met an unhappy situation forcefully. 
Drastic steps are being taken to bring 
production in line with demand. He has 
had such authority from previous acts 
and while his actions will not be popular 
in certain areas, it would seem there re- 
mained no alternative. 

Under provisions of S. 2475, passed re- 
cently by the House, we are proceeding to 
set up an aggressive and practical plan 
for disposing of at least a portion of our 
surpluses abroad. This plan has had a 
trial run during the 1954 fiscal year and 
has proved successful. This plan will in 
no way displace goods marketed abroad 
through the usual commercial channels 
and it is hoped will enlarge our markets 
abroad where many of these commodities 
are needed. 

Title II of the bill now being consid- 
ered takes additional steps toward sur- 
plus disposal. This is the so-called set- 
aside program. It is aimed principally 
at disposing of surplus dairy products, 
wheat, cotton, and vegetable fats and 
oils. With a portion of the above-named 
surpluses earmarked, the Secretary— 
Benson—will have authority for disposal 
through the school-lunch program, the 
armed services, veterans’ hospitals, and 
other nonnormal outlets. 

Because of rather drastic acreage re- 
ductions in certain commodities, we will 
and do have the problem of the use to be 
made of acres diverted from their normal 
production. While in some instances 
there are few if any alternate uses for 
these acres, in most instances they could 
be so diverted as to cause undue hard- 
ships for the producers of nonsupported 
commodities and thereby aggravate the 
overall problem of surplus production. 
Provisions are made in title IV so that 
the Secretary will have authority to use 
a percentage of the funds of the soil- 
conserving program—ACS—to insure 
that these diverted acres will be placed 
in soil-conserving crops with modest in- 
centives to help relieve the shock to the 
individual farmer’s cutback. 

The new farm bill also provides for a 
long needed improvement in our use of 
agricultural attachés who are stationed 
in most American embassies abroad. It 
will bring these attachés, who inciden- 
tally have been selected because of spe- 
cial background training such as county 
agents, within the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of Agriculture instead of the 
Secretary of State. It was my own ob- 
servation while traveling in Europe in 
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1949 with my committee that these at- 
tachés were not really serving agricul- 
ture as they could and should. These 
men should be assisting our Department 
of Agriculture in enlarging our markets 
abroad through their understanding 
efforts. 

Debate upon the price-support fea- 
tures of the bill has attracted most at- 
tention. Great emphasis has been 
placed upon surpluses of certain com- 
modities, particularly wheat, cotton, and 
dairy products. Dairy products have 
come in for major criticism, chiefly be- 
cause they are perishable while wheat 
and cotton are not. 

The dairy problem is a most difficult 
one for two reasons in addition to the 
fact that the surplus is perishable. One 
is that there are no controls over the 
production of milk and none appears 
practical. The second is that milk is 
almost in the category of a necessity. 
Most of you will recall the furor, almost 
panic that prevailed in New York City 
some time ago when that great popula- 
tion center was without milk for even 
a few days. 

The area serving a given city—often 
termed a milkshed—tries to plan its 
production schedule to provide custom- 
ers enough milk during the low-produc- 
tion months of the year, which are in the 
winter. But consumers use about the 
same amount of milk in the spring as 
they do in the winter. In the spring, 
when the weather is favorable and grass 
is excellent, the same cows that pro- 
duced enough for the demand then pro- 
duce a surplus. 

The processors—that is, bottlers and 
distributors—must figure some way of 
handling the overflow. It is at this time 
that their operation interferes with those 
dairy plants that buy milk entirely for 
making cheese, butter, and so forth. The 
surplus milk is converted to ice cream, 
but when this outlet is exhausted there 
are only two byproducts to dispose of 
the remainder—cheese and butter. 

The severity of winter also can make 
a difference in the production at low pro- 
duction time. The last two winters were 
mild, so that this also increased the sur- 
plus. The low cattle market of the last 2 
years delayed the usual culling of low- 
producing cows, adding to the other sur- 
plus producing factors. The remarkable 
fact is that with all these factors, the 
surplus has amounted to only about 4 
percent of normal consumption. 

The reduction of the support price 
from 90 to 75 percent has not had much 
immediate effect upon supply. It has 
lowered the cost of these products to the 
Government but it has also brought ad- 
ditional hardship to the dairymen who, 
as a group, are probably the poorest paid 
segment of our agricultural economy. A 
self-help program has been suggested 
but as yet is about the only remedy 
offered and it may not work. 

In any event, our city consumers will 
continue to have their daily supply of 
whole milk. This must be our primary 
consideration. As previously stated, this 
bill does make rather drastic provisions 
for the Secretary to dispose of the dairy 
surpluses to the needy, armed services 
personnel, veterans’ hospitals, and others 
who would not be consumers otherwise. 
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Some comments I have heard here are 
distressing to me. It seems the favorite 
approach of those opposed to the bill is 
to portray the farmer as an individual 
Selfishly demanding an unreasonable 
share of the national income; as a per- 
son utterly devoid of conscience who is 
demanding a fat income at the expense 
of the city consumer. I have heard the 
farm program declaimed on the basis of 
the fact that the declaimer knows a 
farmer who had an income of $10,000, or 
he knew a farmer who drove an expen- 
sive automobile. Such detractors have 
abandoned reason and commonsense to 
persuade themselves of the propriety of 
their stand on an emotional basis. 

Actually most farmers resent the nec- 
essary regulations inherent in a price- 
support program. They accept the reg- 
ulations even as many of their city 
cousins accept regulations because the 
alternative is worse. 

If I might be pardoned a personal il- 
lustration, let me cite the case of our 
own foster son, who is doing the farm- 
ing on our family farm in Indiana. Last 
December, Dick came to visit with me 
one Sunday morning. He came to talk 
not about our individual farm problem 
but about the farm program. This was 
an unusual experience for us believe it or 
not. 

Dick started out by asking me whether 
farmers would not be better off if all 
farm programs were discarded. He ex- 
plained that he grew weary of defend- 
ing the farmer every time he went to 
town and was accosted by his friends 
there. He was tired of being accused of 
being a parasite on the Government. 
The advantages his city relatives enjoyed 
such as the wage-hour law, unemploy- 
ment insurance, social security, regu- 
lated rates for railroads and communica- 
tions were—in their opinion—of no im- 
portance or consequence or at least non- 
debatable. 

I asked Dick how long he thought he 
could survive with his market unpro- 
tected, buying all the things necessary 
for the operation of the farm—things 
produced by labor whose rates were guar- 
anteed. He replied that if the farmer 
made such a concession it would be his 
idea that all other segments of our econ- 
omy should make similar concessions. 
I had to explain to him that such a step 
would not happen. His final answer 
then was that in that case a farm pro- 
gram to protect the price at which farm- 
ers must sell should also be protected. I 
relate this incident because it is typical 
of many of the statements and opinions 
offered to me. Farmers just do not like 
controls and will accept them because 
they know that the alternative would be 
much worse. 

During recent weeks I have frequently 
heard the charge made that less than 
one-fourth of the income from products 
of agriculture are actually attributable 
to the so-called basic commodities in- 
volved in the support program. While 
this is technically true if you consider 
only the cash sales, there are other fac- 
tors which should be taken into consid- 
eration. First of all, corn, the most val- 
uable of all commodities of a crop nature, 
is not sold as a cash crop except to the 


extent of about 20 percent. As I will 
show later it is marketed through live- 
stock, in fact is the backbone of the in- 
dustry. A floor under corn places a floor 
under livestock and will raise the income 
percentage to a much higher figure, An 
additional factor often overlooked is an- 
other phase of the farm program, the 
marketing agreements. These market- 
ing agreements are more or less arbitrary 
price-fixing arrangements which apply 
to fluid milk and certain vegetables or 
fruits. Add all these features and you 
have a total of price- supported income 
which approaches three-fourths of all 
farm income. I am not complaining but 
let us be fair and set the record straight. 
There is a definite relationship between 
farm income and the income of indus- 
trial workers. Following is a table set- 
ting forth this relationship. If we per- 
sist in driving the income of the farmer 
further down, the consequences are ap- 
parent. The farmer's income is already 
out of line. 


Farmers’ cash 6 and income of 
industrial workers 


Cash 
i Production 
receipts 
Year farm mar- worker 
ketings2 | Payrolls - 
Millions Millions 
$11, 299 $10,920 
, 050 8, 936 
6, 369 6, 364 
4,735 4,680 
5, 308 4.972 
6,314 6, 240 
7,074 7,438 
8, 356 8, 424 
8.819 10, 296 
2.703 7.800 
7,819 9, 360 
8, 332 10, 608 
11.075 15, 288 
15, 486 22, 464 
19, 358 30, 888 
20,377 | 32,136 
21, 383 27, 456 
24) 564 25.272 
29, 706 30, 576 
30, 207 32, 760 
27.044 20.254 
28, 328 34, O44 
32, 799 40, 560 
32, 373 42, 120 


30, 975 45, 864 


THE CASE FOR CORN 


Corn is the most valuable—in terms of 
dollar value, at least—of all crops pro- 
duced in the United States. The term 
“basic” as it has come to be applied in 
the various agricultural price support 
programs of recent years is a technical 
one and refers to certain commodities 
which are granted additional consider- 
ation with regard to price-support pol- 
icy. Corn is technically a basic crop and 
a real basic crop as well. It is the 
foundation of our livestock industry. 
While about 80 percent of corn is fed 
to livestock on the farm or area where 
it is produced, the remaining 20 percent 
becomes a factor in the processing and 
industrial phases of our economy. The 

on-the-farm value of our annual corn 
crop is approximately $5 billion. 

There are several factors which should 
be given consideration in determining 


> 
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a long-range priċe-support program for 


“corn. The following are some of them: 


CORN IS A DOMESTIC PRODUCED AND CONSUMED 
COMMODITY 

Corn is unique among our farm crops, 
at least our major one in this respect. 
Wheat—the next most valuable crop— 
depends upon domestic consumption to 
use about one-half of our present aver- 
age annual production. Cotton, while 
not an edible commodity but a basic one, 
is also dependent upon foreign or export 
demand for use of a sizable percent of 
our annual production. The export or 
foreign demand for both wheat and cot- 
ton has dropped substantially in recent 
years and this fact is the principal rea- 


Son these commodities are being held by 
> 
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the Government through their purchase 
price support program in surplus 
quantities. 

Very little corn is imported and a 
yery small percentage is exported so 
that it is not dependent upon an uncer- 
tain and varying demand abroad for its 
use. This fact alone has caused corn 
to be less of a problem than most of our 
major farm products. 

CORN ACREAGE IS STEADILY GOING DOWN 


Within the past 45 years—since 1909— 
there have been ups and downs in the 
corn acreage, but the trend has been 
steadily downward since 1932. The year 
1932 was the highest within this period 
when we had 113 million acres. The de- 
pression years were high acreage years, 
for it was during this period that 
farmers were trying to meet their fixed 
costs by greater and ever greater pro- 
duction. By 1944 the acreage had 
dropped to 95% million acres. Since 
then the acres have continued to drop 
until 1953, when it had dropped to 81% 
million. Estimates for 1954 show — 
other half-million drop. Production to 
meet the needs of the livestock industry 
has been adequate because of better 
seed varieties—hybrid—better equip- 
ment, and more know-how. 

WEATHER CONDITIONS ARE THE YIELD 
DETERMINER 

crs is grown in 44 of the 48 States 
but 4 States, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Iowa produce half of the average crop. 
The infiuence of weather on corn pro- 
duction is demonstrated by an example. 
The smallest crop in recent years was 
1947 when the yield was 2.3 billion bush- 
els, while the largest was in 1948 when 
it was 3.7 billion. Both yield results were 
due almost entirely to weather condi- 
tions. In 1947 the acreage was 85 mil- 
lion acres while in 1948 it was 85.5 or 
an increase of five-eighths of 1 percent. 

CORN IS A MULTIUSE CROP 


While about four-fifths or 80 percent 


dot the corn crop is fed to livestock on 


the farm or immediate area where it is 
produced, the wide variety of uses gives 
it considerable flexibility. This fiexibil- 


ity has made for stability both to the 


_ eorn producer and feeder as well. There 
is considerable fluctuation from year to 
‘year in the consumption of corn. About 
one-half of the corn crop is fed to hogs. 
Hog production runs in cycles usually 
from 5 to 6 years. When hog prices are 
high production is usually low and vice 
versa, An example of how the normal 
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economic cycle works will illustrate. In 
1948 as previously stated we had a high 
corn yield. Hog production however, was 
in the lower phase of the cycle. The sur- 
plus corn went into storage. As hog 
production increased during the follow- 
ing 3 years, the reserve supply was 
drawn from storage and consumed. We 
are now passing from the low-produc- 
tion-high-price phase of the hog cycle 
and our reserves of corn are again high. 
As the hog production cycle expands 
this reserve will disappear. Thus the 
corn support and storage program has 
helped the corn grower by stabilizing 
the price from year to year. It has 
helped the feeder by providing a de- 
pendable supply. And it has served the 
ultimate consumer by providing a better 
and more stable supply of food from 
livestock sources. By stabilizing the 
price and supply of corn a floor has been 
placed under the livestock industry. 

MARKETING QUOTAS ARE IMPRACTICAL FOR CORN 


In the case of most basic farm com- 
modities, the supply can be regulated by 
both acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas. When a commodity such as 
wheat is produced in surplus quantities, 
the succeeeding crops can be controlled 
by both acreage allotments and market- 
ing quotas. This provides an effective 
method for controlling production. In 
the case of corn, however, marketing 
quotas are not practical. The reason— 
less than one-fifth of the crop ever goes 
through a commercial marketing chan- 
nel. In certain sections of the corn belt, 
corn is grown as a cash crop and sold for 
commercial use. In these areas the corn 
acreage can be controlled because a loan 
from the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion—CCC—can be denied unless acre- 
age allotments are observed. Since this 
is the corn that might glut the commer- 
cial market and thus disrupt the market 
for all the crop the present system works 
effectively in actual practice although 
it might not seem so as a matter of 
theory. 

CORN HAS NEVER BEEN A PROBLEM CROP 


Much has been spoken and written in 
the past few months about the problem 
of surpluses, but the fact has often been 
overlooked with respect to this most val- 
uable of all crops. The present law has 
been in effect with modifications since 
1938 or 16 years. During that period 
corn has not been a problem. The pro- 
gram has, however, worked effectively 
to support the livestock industry and 
helped to stabilize the farm income of 
the Middle West which is sometimes 
termed “The Breadbasket of the Nation.” 
The price-support program for corn has 
served to place a floor under competitive 
crops within the commercial corn area. 
Canning crops, as an example, are in- 
directly supported since the contracting 
agent—canner—cffers a contract which 
will place such a crop in a favorable 
competitive position. 

FLEXIBLE PARITY AS APPLIED TO CORN 


Numerous suggestions have been made 
with regard to the price-support pro- 
gram as it affects corn. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has recommended a 
variation of approximately 25 cents a 
bushel as a device to control production, 
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Since a study of the statistics which I 
have set forth previously shows that 
weather alone can and has caused a 
fluctuation of 50 percent in yield and 
that the average over the years is about 
right, there would not be too much to be 
gained by such a device in my judgment. 
MODERNIZED PARITY FOR CORN 


The present basis for parity is the cost 
during the 1910-14 period of producing 
corn translated into modern prices the 
farmers have to pay. However, there 
has been substantial improvement in re- 
cent years in the methods of production. 
As a consequence the time required to 
produce a bushel has dropped signifi- 
cantly. More expensive equipment and 
land is, however, involved. Taking these 
factors into consideration the cost has 
dropped about 10 percent from 1910-14 
base period. This is a factual not a 
policy proposition and I think should be 
acknowledged. I would therefore en- 
dorse the application of the modern 
parity formula as it would apply to corn. 
This would drop the support price from 
$1.60 to $1.45 per bushel. 


SUMMATION 


First. Corn is not an export or import 
problem. 

Second. Corn acreage is steadily going 
down; corn prices are not stimulating 
artificial production. 

Third. Weather is the determining 
factor in the production of corn. 

Fourth. The use of corn gives it great 
flexibility, giving the law of supply and 
demand an ample opportunity to op- 
erate. 

Fifth. Due to the fact that four-fifths 
of the corn crop is used on the farm and 
never goes into commercial channels, 
marketing quotas are impractical, 
While this provision is in the present law 
it is unworkable—agreed to by all au- 
thorities—and is deleted from the bill 
under consideration. 

Sixth. Corn has not been a problem 
crop. In other words, the present law 
has worked effectively. 

Seventh. Attempting to control pro- 
duction by a price variable would not 
work since weather exercises far greater 
control than most any artificial device. 

Eighth. Modernized parity should be 
adopted for corn, thereby using a real- 
istic figure for the average cost of pro- 
duction. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. SPRINGER]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Indiana if it is 
true that at the present time, even under 
the present plans, we have less than 6 
months’ supply of corn on hand? 

Mr. HARVEY. We have right now 
less than a 3 months’ supply on hand. 

Mr. SPRINGER. May I ask the gen- 
tleman one thing further? Is this not a 
rather dangerous situation to have less 
than a 90-day supply on hand in view of 
our general world situation, and the im- 
portance of corn, which the gentleman 
has pointed out as being far more impor- 
tant than any of the other basic commo- 
dities? 

Mr. HARVEY. I agree with the gen- 
tleman wholeheartedly. 
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I failed to point out, which I think I 
should have, one fact, and that is that 
weather is the greatest factor in the 
production of corn. The shortest crop 
we ever had in history was in 1947, and 
the largest crop we ever had in history 
was in 1948. The acreage for those 2 
years was almost identical. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, it is a distinct honor and 
privilege for me, personally, and on be- 
half of my constituents, to lend support 
to the agricultural bill now before the 
House of Representatives for consider- 
ation. Because of my interest in the 
deliberations of my colleagues on the 
Agricultural Committee and the great 
importance this legislation will have 
upon the economic future of this Nation. 
I have diligently followed their work, 
particularly their hearings on the sub- 
ject of agricultural legislation to which 
they have devoted so much time—both 
here in Washington and in their nation- 
wide tour last summer to talk directly 
to farmers. 

I have never seen and doubt if I shall 
ever see a group of men more devoted to 
duty. They have worked under tre- 
mendous pressure applied by those who 
are known as the farm-price flexers.“ 
The committee has had to weigh care- 
fully the provisions incorporated into the 
bill against partisan agricultural con- 
troversy outside the committee. Mem- 
bers of the committee have worked, how- 
ever, in a cooperative, bipartisan spirit 
for which they deserve the heartfelt 
thanks of every Member of this Con- 
gress. If the farmers of this Nation 
ever needed bipartisan support of the 
Congress, they need it today. 

Iam going to vote for the bill before us 
today which, among other things raises 
the support price of dairy products to 
80 percent of parity. But, very frankly, 
I am disappointed that the committee 
has seen fit to increase the support level 
of dairy products only 5 percent. I 
would be less than fair, however, if I did 
not give full cognizance to the pressure 
applied on a grandiose scale by the exec- 
utive branch of the administration to 
lower, and keep low, farm income. There 
is not a better example of this than Ezra 
Taft Benson's cut in dairy farmers’ in- 
come from 90 to 75 percent of parity 
on April 1. If the legislation before us 
shows any marks or symptoms of a com- 
promise it must be attributed to this 
pressure and to the interest of the com- 
mittee in arriving at legislation which 
they hope will merit bypartisan support 
in this Congress. At the appropriate 
time I shall submit for your approval an 
amendment raising the mandatory sup- 
port level of milk to at least 90 percent 
of parity. 

I would, for myself, welcome the op- 
portunity to vote for 100 percent of 
parity for all agricultural commodities, 
including dairy products. This would 
only be placing farmers on a par with 
other segments of the economy. I sub- 
mit to you—Is an equal wage for farmers 
unworthy of support from both sides of 
the aisle? 


On March 15, 1954, I introduced H. R. 
8388 to extend support prices on dairy 
products at 90 percent of parity to coun- 
teract the “April fool“ action of Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
which slashed down from 90 to 75 per- 
cent of parity the support price of dairy 
products. This bill, if enacted, would 
have extended the support prices of such 
commodities at 90 percent of parity un- 
til the Congress formally considered and 
enacted a price suport program for milk 
and butterfat. If this bill or one similar 
had been enacted, dairy farmers at least 
would have been spared a cut in income 
as severe as that made by Secretary Ben- 
son. What a shame it is that dairy 
farmers have been made to take a seat at 
the second table, that their pocketbooks 
have been flattened out and that the lack 
of purchasing power has finally resulted 
in a swift, sure unemployment and a de- 
pression in main-street businesses and 
American industry. 

Instead of slashing dairy price sup- 
ports, why did not Secretary Benson rec- 
ommend a production payment program 
such as that provided in the bill before 
us? Why has he not also come forward 
with a program to expand the consump- 
tion of dairy products both at home and 
abroad, instead of his shortsighted pro- 
gram of returning dried milk to cows and 
other livestock in feed. 

My bill, H. R. 8600, deals squarely with 
this problem. If enacted, it would 
raise the consumption of milk, or its 
equivalent by 1.8 billion pounds. It at- 
tacks the problem of underconsumption 
and in a forthright and forward manner 
because it increases allowances of 
health-giving dairy products to our 
Armed Forces personnel. 

I wish to compliment the Committee 
on Agrciulture for covering this matter 
on the bill they have brought before us. 
While this is not the same method sug- 
gested in my bill, the committee bill does 
encourage more use of milk in the Armed 
Forces. Later, at the appropriate time, I 
shall introduce an amendment to re- 
quire an official report to Congress on 
how much dairy products are used by the 
Army under this bill. 

The failure of the price support flexers 
to come forward with a plan for the uti- 
lization of our abundant food stocks is 
more than ample evidence of their lim- 
ited imagination and vision. 

Our ability to make progress in what- 
ever we undertake is looked upon by 
the great majority of Americans as our 
greatest American asset. This is not 
true of the farm cutters in our midst. 
They still live in the days of boom and 
bust. They believe the way to progress 
is to turn back to those days. 

I commend the members of the Agri- 
culture Committee for their inclusion in 
this package bill provisions for a domes- 
tic food-allotment program, They have 
accepted our abundance as a blessing, 
not a curse. 

Numerous attempts have been made 
by Secretary Benson and his underlings 
to incite war between farmers and con- 
sumers. Not content to stop here, ef- 
forts have been made to put the pro- 
ducers of farm commodities against each 
other. These are the weapons so vicious- 
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ly used to gain support for the flexible 
program of price supports. 

It is of great personal satisfaction to 
me to report the failure of this strategy. 
Farmers today realize that they must 
seek parity for all or become the victims 
of the plot which has been laid to cut 
all agricultural prices by inciting civil 
war in agriculture. Briefly, this has been 
the strategy: Consumers were the first 
set against farmers. Following, an at- 
tempt was made to set the producers of 
dairy products against producers of feed 
grains, of cotton and cottonseed. Then 
in rapid succession producers of beef cat- 
tle were set against producers of corn, 
producers of feed grains; and the pro- 
ducers of corn against the producers of 
feed grains. 

It is not my purpose to turn the matter 
of parity or equality for farmers into a 
partisan issue. On the contrary, I am 
only interested in getting at the facts 
necessary to gain support for providing 
the same measures of income protection 
for farmers as that enjoyed by other 
segments of the economy. It goes with- 
out saying that farmers must have price 
protection or be trampled by those who 
stand to profit from a cut in agricultural 
prices. 

My constituents have left no doubt as 
to their position concerning the cut in 
dairy price supports by Ezra Benson, It 
is because of their interest, evidenced by 
the volume of mail which has rolled into 
my office during these past months, that 
I fought to forestall the action of the 
Secretary of Agriculture to cut dairy 
price supports. 

Benson’s cut has proved to be what 
dairy farmers in my district have told me 
it would be—a “bust’’—that is, insofar as 
reducing production is concerned. It 
did, however, accomplish Mr. Benson’s 
objective of cutting income from milk 
and butterfat to the bone. Might I sug- 
gest Mr. Benson would have done well to 
listen to farmers rather than his ad- 
visers in the select-interest groups who 
proclaimed that dairy farmers would 
respond to a price cut with a cut in pro- 
duction. This is, in fact, the real core 
of the agreement favoring across-the- 
board cuts in price supports embodied in 
the Department of Agriculture recom- 
mendation on agricultural legislation. 

The inaccuracy of Benson and his ad- 
visers is now borne out by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture crop report for June 
10. Dairy farmers responded to the cut 
in price by increasing milk production 
in April 1954 1 billion pounds over the 
average production for that month dur- 
ing the period 1943-52. Milk produc- 
tion in May was 11.3 billion pounds com- 
pared to 10.3 billion pounds for that 
month during the period 1943-52. 

More than 13 billion pounds of milk 
were produced in May 1954, setting a 
new record for total output and pro- 
duction per cow. For the first 5 months 
of 1954, milk production totaled 4.7 bil- 
lion pounds greater than the output of 
the same period of 1953. This is an in- 
crease of almost 10 percent. 

Dairy farmers concentrated on in- 
creasing production to offset the cut in 
income brought about by Benson. 

Even though dairy farmers increased 
production, sufficient income was not 
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available to maintain their purchasing 
power on the same level as under pre- 
vious price-support programs. Thus 
they are still experiencing difficulties in 
meeting high, rigid production costs and 
in meeting family living expenses. 

Since history has taught us that de- 
pressions are farm led and farm fed, we 
must attribute, at least in part, indus- 
trial cutback and unemployment to re- 
duced farm income. The best illustra- 
tion of this is the sharply reduced ac- 
tivity of the farm equipment industry. 

Unemployment in May was the high- 
est for that month since World War II. 
It totaled 3,305,000—more than double 
the total a year ago. While the unem- 
ployment situation improved slightly 
this spring in response to an increase in 
construction employment, the improve- 
ment made was smaller than usually 
occurs at that time. 

More factory cities are being placed 
on the list of critical unemployment 
areas. In May, 17 areas were added to 
the list of areas with 6 percent or more 
of the labor force unemployed. This 
makes a total of 124 such areas. 

To continue abundant production of 
food and fiber—as opposed to scarcity of 
such commodities—and full parity for 
farmers means a stabilized United States 
economy, high living standards for all 
our people, with enough left to aid the 
starving, naked people throughout the 
underdeveloped areas of the world. 

Let us not forget the interdependence 
ef farmers and consumers. Let us al- 
ways remember farmers—producers of 
food and fiber—consume the products 
manufactured by industry and sold on 
the Main Streets, and consumers—pro- 
ducers and distributors of manufactured 
goods—consume the products of farmers. 

Let them not be split asunder. In this 
regard I want you to hear this editorial 
that was carried in one of the papers in 
my district. This is something all of us 
should keep in mind. I do not neces- 
sarily endorse everything this editor says, 
but this statement is most worthy of our 
consideration. 

[From the Sauk Prairie Star] 
Don’r LAUGH AND Don’t GET Map 

At the Democratic banquet in Baraboo a 
few weeks ago the editor of Labor News at 
Madison was making an honest effort to 
understand the problems of a farmer. “What 
I don’t understand,” he confessed honestly, 
“is this parity business. Us workingmen 
don’t ask for parity. All we want is a job.” 

Don’t laugh and don’t get mad. The guy 
just didn’t understand. It didn’t occur to 
him that when he loses his job, he goes to 
the unemployment office and gets a fairly 
fat check every week until he does get a job. 
The check isn’t his full wage. But, on the 
other hand, the guy didn’t do a lick of work 
for it. There is a difference, and the differ- 
ence we'd say offhand is in favor of the 
farmer. 

When an industry converts to war work, 
Uncle Sam not only pays the conversion costs, 
but Uncle Sam guarantees the industry a 
fat profit, more than ample to pay the con- 
version costs back to peacetime production. 

We are not lashing out at labor and in- 
dustry. Both of them have suffered from 
some of the same ailments as the farmer, 
mostly because labor has been busy calling 
industry names and industry has been busy 
calling labor names. Most workers are right 
guys, most farmers are right guys. All of 
them suffer mostly from a bad press. 
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What most of the country needs to know 
right now is that the farmer’s overalls aren't 
patched with silk, his buckles aren't solid 
gold, and that the only reason he has his 
hand out toward Washington is because in- 
dustry and labor—practically everybody ex- 
cept the small-business man—has his hands 
out toward Washington. The average farmer 
is willing and eager to eliminate subsidies. 
But he wonders sometimes if he can make a 
go of it without a subsidy in a society which 
subsidizes practically everyone else. 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin, I yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I would 
like, if the gentleman would permit, to 
say that there has been much discussion 
today as to the cost of the price support 
program to the taxpayers. We have not 
had a single word to the effect that dur- 
ing World War II the Treasury of the 
United States paid out a total, in one in- 
stance, of $2,102,067,000 through the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, and in 
another a total of $2.143,281,000 through 
the Defense Supplies Corporation. For 
what purpose? For the purpose of hold- 
ing down the cost of food to the consum- 
ers; in other words, a $4.2 billion subsidy 
to the consumers of the Nation. Now, 
none of us kicked about that. I remem- 
ber when OPA told me, “You, Mr. An- 
DERSEN, cannot have over 53 cents a 
pound for your butterfat on your farm 
near Tyler, Minn. That is all you can 
get out of your creamery.” Had they 
left me alone, I would have received $1 
a pound during the war at Tyler, but the 
Treasury, in addition, sent me a subsidy 
check of 17 cents a pound. So I netted 
about 72 cents for butterfat. I remem- 
ber shipping a carload of lambs. The 
OPA ceiling was 15 ½, I believe, and the 
Treasury sent me $3.15 subsidy. Had 
they left me alone and let me have what 
I should have had according to the law 
of supply and demand that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kine] 
wants, I would have received $30 a hun- 
dred. I am just pointing out that here 
is evidence to the effect that we have 
paid out of the Treasury of the United 
States $4.2 billion of the taxpayers’ 
money for the purpose of holding down 
the price of food to the consumers. Cer- 
tainly, after having spent that amount 
of money in the past to help the con- 
sumer, should we not be willing now to 
give the farmer a fair price? Is that not 
justice? 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. MARSHALL]. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
must first of all commend the members 
of the great Committee on Agriculture 
for the patience and courage with which 
they have devoted themselves to the leg- 
islation now before us. They have with- 
stood terrific pressures and have put 
aside partisan political interests in striv- 
ing honestly to bring before this House 
the best bill possible under the circum- 
stances surrounding American agricul- 
ture today. 

They have traveled many thousands of 
miles. They have talked not only to the 
leaders of the great farm organizations 
of this country but to the farmers them- 
selves. In a very real sense, Congress 
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listened to the farmers and asked their 
advice in their own backyards instead of 
waiting here to hand down a mail-order 
farm plan that might look attractive in 
the catalog but that just would not fit 
the facts as they exist. 


COMMITTEE LISTENED TO FARMERS 


In my knowledge, no committee has 
ever made such laborious efforts to go to 
the people to find out firsthand just what 
kind of a program was needed to meet 
the day-to-day problems they face. And 
the farmers responded by the thousands. 
You need only see the heavy volumes of 
hearings to know that the farm people of 
the United States wanted to talk directly 
to Congress. And to the everlasting 
credit of the Committee on Agriculture, 
its members listened. 

After these months of hearings in 
every part of the United States, the com- 
mittee has spent long hours and many 
days in serious deliberation on this legis- 
lation. Many members of the committee 
have had long years of service in the 
Congress and have made great contri- 
butions to the welfare of our country by 
their understanding and knowledge of 
agriculture. 

UNFAIR ATTACKS ON COMMITTEE 


As a Member of the Congress, I deeply 
resent the unwarranted and oftentimes 
misleading attacks made upon the mem- 
bers of this committee by less conscien- 
tious elements of the press and even by 
the administration itself. To men whose 
integrity has never before been ques- 
tioned, these political sadists—if I may 
borrow the term—attribute base motives 
for their efforts to improve the lot of 
the American farmer. They distort 
truth not only in criticizing the farm 
programs now in effect but in implying 
that the committee reached its decision 
for purely political motives contrary to 
best interests of the country and its 
farmers. 

Whatever siren song these political 
hucksters may sing, they forget we were 
elected by the people of the United States 
to legislate in the interests of the people 
of the United States. That is why the 
authors of our Constitution so wisely 
provided that the Members of this House 
every 2 years give an accounting to their 
constituencies. It was intended that we 
reflect immediately and accurately the 
aspirations and desires of the people who 
are most intimately affected by the laws 
of the land. If this be politics, surely it 
is a noble and proper purpose for elected 
representatives. Through us, the people 
of the United States express their hopes 
and their demands for economic justice 
and they rightly expect us to respond to 
their wishes. Our forefathers intended 
that we remain close to the people of our 
districts so that, knowing the problems 
of the people, we will keep faith with 
their mandate. 


PROMISES MUST BE KEPT 


This responsibility is above party and 
it lies upon all of us equally, whatever 
side of the aisle we may sit. Because of 
this, Mr. Chairman, I regard the House 
as the most truly representative legis- 
lative body in the world and I am all the 
more proud of the opportunity to share 
in its deliberations, 
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Candidates for other offices, including 
even that of President of the United 
States, have been known to use fine 
words to cloak uncertain meanings. For 
a time it may be possible to rouse cheers 
from a distant audience by words that 
do not mean what they say. But our 
neighbors in our districts are not a dis- 
tant audience. They know what we 
mean and want us to mean what we say. 
And what we say at Kasson they want 
us to say in their kitchens, and they 
want it to mean the same thing. 

Members of Congress, particularly 
those who have served as long as many 
on the Committee of Agriculture have, 
do not make careless statements. They, 
like all of us, are accountable to their 
neighbors for the pledges upon which 
they are chosen to represent their dis- 
tricts. Farmers to them are not an ab- 
stract statistic in a political poll. They 
are the people who live and work in our 
communities and who want their voices 
heard in the Congress of the United 
States. 


ELECTED REPRESENTATIVES SPEAK FOR PEOPLE 


I say, therefore, if we must choose be- 
tween the slick TV slapstick of the op- 
ponents of this bill and the sober recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, it is best that we choose the 
side of the elected representatives of the 
people. 

How many of us can remember, just 
a few years ago, the slogan, “Equality 
for agriculture’? Remember the politi- 
cal struggle farmers had to engage in 
to obtain economic justice in a nation 
that had given many special privileges 
to both industry and labor. Have we so 
completely forgotten that struggle that 
we are prepared to sit complacently by 
while agriculture is driven to the bottom 
of the heap? 

An oft-repeated charge by administra- 
tion spokesmen is that farmers have 
priced their products out of the market 
and that the way to move food from 
storage to stomachs is by lowering farm 
income. The fallacy that lower farm 
prices would bring significant reduc- 
tions in prices to consumers is ably 
demonstrated in the committee report 
itself, 

No one can dispute the fact that never 
before in our history have people been 
So well fed as they are today. And this 
food is brought to their tables for a 
smaller proportion of their wages than 
ever before. And yet we have political 
appointees parading through the length 
and breadth of the land crying calamity 
and inciting consumers to revolt. 

TURN FARMER AGAINST FARMER 


But they are not content to turn con- 
sumer against farmer, they are even try- 
ing to turn farmer against farmer. 
Their strategy is almost as simple as 
their economic theories. So simple, in 
fact, that any child first hearing nursery 
rhymes knows about the cats of Kil- 
kenny who fought and fit, and scratched 
and bit, until instead of two cats there 
were not any. But American farmers 
will not be fooled by the age-old doctrine 
of divide and conquer. They will not be 
taken in by this new breed of city- 
Slicker—the processors and the profes- 
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sors—that holds sway in the councils 
of professional agriculture these days. 

The same spokesmen for the same De- 
partment of Agriculture under the same 
administration do not say the same 
things in Minnesota as they say in North 
Carolina. In Minnesota they say, “You 
do not raise the crops that are covered by 
price supports.” In North Carolina they 
Say, “You do not produce the dairy prod- 
ucts you need for your people, so why 
pay more on the market for them?” 
This shameful doubletalk plays loose 
with the facts published by the same De- 
partment of Agriculture for which they 
speak. 

COMMITTEE GIVES THE FACTS 

Using these facts honestly, the com- 
mittee report points out that 55 percent 
of all the crops produced and livestock 
products sold in Minnesota are protected 
by price supports. This is a far cry from 
the 1 percent figure which has become 
increasingly popular in the mimeo- 
graphed products of the Department's 
press agents. 

What do they hope to gain by these 
practices? What do they expect to reap 
by sowing dissension and confusion, 
misinformation and ill-feeling? I, for 
one, do not know. 

It is true that we have been accumu- 
lating surpluses. But let me remind 
the “gloom and doom peddlers” of agri- 
culture that this is a tribute to the 
American farmer and not a curse upon 
him. It is a blessing for which we should 
be humbly thankful to God. The abun- 
dance of our harvest is surely more com- 
forting to thinking Americans than the 
prospect of famine and want. 

The glib exponents of a supply and 
demand market are seldom as enthusias- 
tic when demand exceeds supply. How 
can anyone measure the cost to con- 
sumers of even a 1-percent shortage in 
food production? Yet even the slightest 
increase in supply strikes fear in their 
hearts and they raise the banner of the 
“fear deal” in agriculture. 


FARMING IS FREE ENTERPRISE 


Mr. Chairman, I think we ought to be 
grateful each day that our granaries are 
bulging, that our warehouses are full, 
and that we are able to feed the hungry 
who stand sometimes but one meal from 
the Communist boot. Full production is 
the best answer that our country can give 
to the forces of communism conspiring 
against us. This is free enterprise with 
a purpose and a conscience and it is the 
answer to controlled market place of the 
totalitarian bureaucracy. Thank God 
that our problems are the problems of 
plenty and not the problems of starva- 
tion and panic. 

It has often been said that the highest 
purpose of government is to do together 
what we cannot do alone. We are ca- 
pable in this country of maintaining a 
prosperous economy in every segment of 
society—industry, labor, and agriculture. 
By supplying an abundance of food and 
raw materials, we can maintain a strong 
and healthy economy. 

It surprises me to find people who talk 
of full production for industry and maxi- 
mum employment for labor while at the 
same time advocating a cutback for agri- 
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culture. I am optimistic for the long- 
time welfare of agriculture in this coun- 
try. What other enterprise has a prod- 
uct to offer that is so essential to human 
life? What other enterprise is so truly 
basic to existence itself? What other en- 
terprise finds its customers growing at 
the rate of 5 every minute, 300 every 
hour, 7,200 every day? When more and 
more people must be fed each day by 
fewer and fewer farmers, it is certainly 
safe to say that the market is expanding 
and not contracting. 


THE FUTURE CAN BE SECURE 


I know of no other enterprise in which 
the future is so surely secure if only we 
will exercise good sense in meeting the 
passing problems of this hour. By the 
same token, I can think of no future so 
bleak as one in which the shortsighted 
policies of today result in food shortages 
for tomorrow. Agriculture may be de- 
stroyed in a year, but it will never be 
restored in a decade. 

Any balanced program for agriculture 
for the present and the future must 
provide for wise use of our land through 
soil conservation. And soil conserya- 
tion is everybody's business. It requires 
that farm income enable the farmer to 
carry out good practices that benefit not 
only him but every generation that fol- 
lows. The tremendous increase in pop- 
ulation which we are now witnessing 
gives sharp urgency to the need for bet- 
ter soil conservation now. Every acre of 
topsoil carried down to the sea is an 
acre that can never be recovered. It is 
lost not only to the generations unborn 
but to those living today and next year. 

ENCOURAGE SOIL CONSERVATION 


Because our pioneers looked ahead we 
are a nation prosperous beyond prece- 
dent in the history of the world. But 
soil conservation is a battle never won 
and we must continue to look ahead if 
we are to continue our remarkable 
growth and if we are to supply the food 
that our next generation will need. Soil 
conservation does not just happen, it 
needs to be encouraged by all who will 
benefit from it. And there is no better 
way than by general prosperity for agri- 
culture and specific programs of conser- 
vation. 

Because I believe in the future of agri- 
culture, I think it is wise that we do all 
in our power to improve our marketing 
machinery in order that we can continue 
to give consumers the benefit of the high 
quality products they now receive. It 
is important that we use the tools of re- 
search and education to bring know- 
how from the laboratory to the farm. It 
is important that we wage relentless war 
against the diseases and pests that rav- 
age our crops. It is important that 
farmers obtain the necessary credit to 
carry on a good farming operation that 
benefits from all of these efforts. All of 
these programs are as important as REA, 
which lightens the burden for the farmei 
and his wife by wise use of labor-saving 
devices. When we see all of the elements 
that go to make up a prosperous and ex- 
panding agriculture, it is hard to under- 
stand the defeatism and fear some poli- 
ticians are trying to foist upon us. 
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PARITY ITSELF IS FLEXIBLE 

Why has our Department of Agricul- 
ture, which. has so long spoken for the 
American farmer, failed to present a 
workable program for agriculture? Why 
does it speak for scarcity in a land of 
plenty? And what do they mean by 
flexibility? Is not parity itself flexible? 

Mr. Chairman, I have no quarrel with 
those who consistently and firmly oppose 
any price-support program. I respect 
their views, though they differ with mine. 
But I fail to understand how anyone on 
the basis of our past experience can pos- 
sibly believe that flexible supports will 
do all of the things their proponents 
claim for them. Every control that is 
necessary to make a flexible program 
operate is an extension of the same con- 
trol under a so-called rigid program ex- 
cept that more controls are necessary. 
PRESENT DAIRY PLAN ANSWERS NO QUESTIONS 


The dairy program as administered by 
the present Secretary of Agriculture has 
created within the dairy industry more 
uncertainty and disaster and has given 
fewer answers to pressing problems than 
any program ever put into effect by 
either of our past administrations. 

The farmers of our country realize 
that adjustments need to be made from 
time to time. They have shown their 
willingness to make these adjustments 
for the good of all. But they fail to 
understand why they alone should bear 
the expense of these adjustments when 
business reconversion payments reach 
$50 billion, or almost 40 times as much 
as the total loss on farm programs in 
20 years. 

LOWER PRICES AND LESS ACREAGE? 


By what wisdom or logic does our De- 
partment of Agriculture ask for lower 
prices and less acreage at the same time? 
Is this an admission of weakness on the 
part of the Department of Agriculture? 
Why are regulations being written to 
take from farmers the control of their 
own agricultural programs? The USDA 
advisory committees are more and more 
mere front organizations for the proc- 
essors and professors and give less and 
less consideration to the recommenda- 
tions of the farmers themselves. Can 
you imagine a department of commerce 
controlled by the heads of our labor 
unions? Can you imagine a department 
of labor controlled by the heads of in- 
dustry and business? 

FARMERS LOSING CONTROL 


Yet even in the election of community 
and county committeemen the present 
officials of the Department of Agriculture 
have so little regard for the wishes of 
farmers as to set up regulations that 
prevent farmers from taking a full and 
active part in the administration of their 
own programs. 

Mr. Chairman, even if our Committee 
on Agriculture could come before this 
House with a perfect bill, our problems 
would not end. It is one thing for the 
Congress to enact a good bill; it is an- 
other for it to be properly administered. 
We well know that good administration 
can sometimes make up for deficiencies 
in the law, but bad administration can 
render worthless the best of laws. Even 
if this were a perfect farm bill—and no 
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member of the committee to my knowl- 
edge has claimed that it is—Congress 
would have a difficult time getting it car- 
ried out with the present defeatist atti- 
tude in the Department of Agriculture. 

So far as I know, not a single top- 
ranking official of the Department has 
been brought in to administer the pro- 
gram that is sympathetic to an effective 
price-support program. 

GOOD FAITH NEEDED IN ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Chairman, I believe that we need 
an effective price-support program. But 
it cannot be achieved under the best of 
laws if its administrators are determined 
to prove that it will not work. 

It is my firm conviction that it is better 
to build than to destroy; it is better to 
move forward than backward; it is bet- 
ter to act than procrastinate. 

With high confidence and firm reso- 
lution we can solve our problems if we 
recognize our strength and move for- 
ward in a spirit of cooperation as we 
have been guided by the great Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota [Mr. LOVRE]. 

Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the bill now before the Com- 
mittee. Before giving my reasons, how- 
ever, I am compelled to commend our 
chairman for his honest, conscientious 
and courageous work on behalf of Amer- 
ican agriculture. In my day I have come 
in contact with many leaders in agri- 
culture, but never have I encountered a 
more sympathetic and understanding 
friend of the actual dirt farmer than our 
own chairman, the Honorable CLIFFORD 
Hope, of Kansas. He is one individual 
who understands agriculture and its re- 
lation to our national economy. He has 
the courage of his convictions and will 
not be swayed by political pressure. 
American agriculture and the American 
farmer are fortunate to have such a man 
as chairman of the House Agriculture 
Committee. The Republican Party is 
fortunate to have such a man on its 
team, 

PROSPERITY 

The prosperity and stability of Amer- 
ican agriculture is one of the most im- 
portant domestic problems facing this 
Congress. Certainly, no one will dis- 
agree with me when I say, what is good 
for agriculture is good for every segment 
of our economy and the country as a 
whole. We have seen what happened to 
the storekeeper, the manufacturer, the 
professional man, the laborer, and all 
others when the bottom has dropped 
out of agriculture, our basic industry. It 
has happened, and it can happen again. 

PRICE-COST SQUEEZE 


Since February of 1951, we have wit- 
nessed a gradual drop in net farm in- 
come. Net farm income has dropped 
13 percent in the last 2 years, while 
other segments of our economy have 
achieved new records. Net farm income 
has dropped 24 percent since its peak in 
1947. It has also been estimated that if 
it had not been for the support pro- 
gram, farm income in 1953 would have 
been $3 billion lower. This is equal to 
almost 25 percent of the farmers’ net 
realized income in 1953. Farmers re- 
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ceiving less and less for what they sell 
and paying just as much as ever for what 
they buy—that is the problem facing ag- 
riculture today. Agriculture has been 
for some time in what is known as a cost- 
price squeeze. 

GRASSROOT HEARINGS 


The committee and its staff, realizing 
the importance and seriousness of this 
problem and its effects on our national 
economy, took to the road last summer 
to find the answer. We traveled 20,000 
miles and into every section of this coun- 
try, interviewing farmers, businessmen, 
professional men and all others inter- 
ested. We held public hearings with no 
holds barred. We stopped at individual 
farms and talked to the farmers on the 
cornpicker, on the plow, and in the farm- 
yard. We took testimony by the reams 
of all who wanted to be heard. It was 
strictly a grassroots trip with a sincere 
desire on the part of our chairman, his 
committee, and its staff to find the 
answer. 

Since January of this year, we have 
held numerous hearings trying to solve 
this complex problem. We have heard 
all of the national farm organizations. 
We have listened to countless individ- 
uals, groups, and organizations who are 
interested in agriculture and the general 
welfare of this country. We have left 
no stone unturned in trying to resolve 
the dilemma we now find ourselves in. 

The bill now before you, Mr. Chair- 
man, is the result of 2 years of hard work 
by this committee. Into this bill has 
gone the combined judgment and think- 
ing of hundreds of witnesses, all of our 
national farm organizations and others 
interested in agriculture, our consumers 
and the country as a whole. 

AGRICULTURE INCOME DETERMINES NATIONAL 
ECONOMY 


National prosperity is the goal of every 
administration. Last Sunday on Meet 
the Press our Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Humphrey, stated that the new tax 
bill was designed to create new and more 
jobs for an expanding and dynamic econ- 
omy. This is as it should be, particularly 
at a time when our responsibilities as the 
leading nation of the free world are many 
and burdensome. The Secretary of the 
Treasury recognizes the need for a strong 
and expanding economy to fight com- 
munism, inflation, burdensome taxes, 
and the like. 

Mr. Chairman, with new and more jobs 
we must likewise have sufficient income 
with which to purchase the products 
created by this expanding, dynamic 
economy that cur Secretary of the Treas- 
ury advocates. 

Iam sure that you agree with me that, 
of all classes, our farmers are among the 
largest buyers of processed and manu- 
factured articles. I am sure it would 
startle all of us if we knew today just 
how many millions of nonfarm people 
are living on the purchasing power of 
farmers. In 1952, farmers purchased 
over 7 million tons of steel—more than 
that used for a year’s output of passen- 
ger cars; 16% billion gallons of crude 
oil—more than is used by any other in- 
dustry; 320 million pounds of raw rub- 
ber—enough to put tires on over 6 mil- 
lion cars; 15 billion kilowatt hours of 
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electric power—enough to supply Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Baltimore, and Houston 

for 1 year. There are owned by farmers 
in this Nation today 4,400,000 tractors, 
approximately the same number of cars, 
and over 2,500,000 trucks. 

The 24-percent drop in farm income 
has already had its effect on industry, 
labor, and our national economy gen- 
erally. If this trend is not stopped and 
reversed, this expanding and dynamic 
economy that Secretary of the Treasury 
Humphrey speaks of could become only 
another dream. 

ISSUE 

There is only one controversial issue 
in this bill, that is, the continuation of 
the 90-percent support program for our 
basics—wheat, corn, peanuts, rice, to- 
bacco, and cotton—for a period of 1 year. 
All other commodities are on a flexible 
basis, 

CAMPAIGN 


Mr, Chairman, I have never witnessed 
a more vigorous campaign than has been 
waged by the proponents of the flexible 
system. Misleading information has 
gone out relative to the benefits of the 
support program. In my State of South 
Dakota we are led to believe that only 
17 percent of our total farm income 
comes under the support program, while, 
in truth and in fact, 69 percent of the 
total value of our crops produced and 
livestock marketed was protected by 
price supports, surplus removal pur- 
chases, and marketing agreements. In 
addition to pitting farmer against 
farmer, there has also been a campaign 
to pit the consumer against the farmer. 
The farmer has been made the whipping 
boy for all of the evils that now exist. 
In truth and in fact, the present dilemma 
which agriculture now finds itself in was 
caused by Government itself and the 
administration of the support program. 
The farmer is blamed for the present 
surplus, the high cost of living, confisca- 
tory taxes, and all the other evils that 
we are plagued with. He is labeled the 
“subsidy boy”—all of which is untrue. 

An editorial in a leading magazine 
stated recently: 

The sorriest fact about the farm mess is 
that the supporters of rigid supports are well 
aware that they are economic nonsense. The 
system guarantees for the six basic crops— 
corn, cotton, wheat, rice, peanuts, and to- 
bacco—a fixed price, no matter how much is 
needed or how much is produced. 


Mr. Chairman, the editor of this mag- 
azine knows that this statement is un- 
true and is made for the sole purpose of 
confusing the issue between firm and 
Secretary Benson's 
decision to impose stringent crop con- 
trols, regardless of what kind of support 
program we may have, is ample proof 
that any support program must have 
controls. 

The proponents of the 90-percent-sup- 
port program for basics recognize the 
fact that with supports of any kind there 
must be controls. In this respect the 
farmer is no different from any other 
person in any other field of endeavor. 
The manufacturer, the processor, the 
merchant, in fact everyone, produces, 
processes, and manufactures only enough 
to meet the demand which will give him 
cost of production with a reasonable 
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profit. In fact, I know of no other seg- 
ment of our economy, other than agri- 
culture, which operates on less than a 
full-parity concept. 

Certainly, no one likes controls, and 
the farmers are no exception, but the 
vast majority of farmers we interviewed 
would rather take production controls 
than ruinous prices. 


SURPLUS 


Those who advocate a flexible price- 
support program contend that lower 
prices will wipe out surpluses, decrease 
production, and increase the farmer’s 
income. If this were true, then the early 
thirties should have been an era of pros- 
perity, but we know that is just not true. 
The disastrously low farm prices in the 
thirties not only broke the farmers but 
practically wrecked the entire national 
economy. 

It is true that surpluses of farm prod- 
ucts today are troublesome, but we should 
thank God that we live in a land of 
plenty rather than in a land of scarcity. 
The farmer and the support program are 
being blamed for these surpluses, but 
nothing is further from the truth. The 
truth is that the present surplus is 
caused, not by the support program or 
the farmer but by our Government and 
the administration of the support pro- 
gram. Previous Secretaries of Agricul- 
ture have played politics with the pro- 
gram, which cannot be justified. Con- 
trols have not been imposed when they 
should have been, as provided by law. 

Further, Mr. Chairman, during the war 
period our Government pleaded with our 
farmers to increase their plants in order 
to provide the necessary food and fiber 
for our people and our allies. Our farm- 
ers responded patriotically, and no one 
was permitted to go hungry at home or 
abroad. After the war, it was the policy 
of our Government to help rehabilitate 
our allies, and justly so. With the aid 
of our Government, the battlefields were 
turned into grain fields, thereby losing 
the foreign markets to which our farmers 
had geared their production. This was 
a noble purpose, and a program to which 
I subscribe. But that is not all. In ad- 
dition it has been, and is, the policy of 
our Government to open our markets to 
all the world in the interest of interna- 
tional good will but at the expense of our 
farmers. 

Let me give you a few examples. 

We have in this bill a wool provision 
whereby our Government can support 
wool at any level—90 percent or 190 per- 
cent of parity—in order to encourage an 
annual production of 300 million pounds. 
This can be done by direct payments to 
producers if necessary. Our wool pro- 
ducers are not sympathetic to this provi- 
sion because they do not like subsidies 
and would rather get a fair price at the 
market place, but this is not possible un- 
der our foreign policy. 

In 1942, this Nation had a sheep popu- 
lation of 49 million head. On January 
1, of 1953, 11 years later, we had only 
27 million head in the United States. 
Testimony before our committee dis- 
closed that more than 90 percent of the 
sheep producers of the United States 
have now been forced to borrow their 
operating capital, and their position of 
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growers have already mortgaged land 
and other capital investments in order 
to maintain their operations. l 

During all this time of decline in pro- 
duction, there was the 90-percent Gov- 
ernment support program in effect. Ob- 
viously, it did not work because produc- 
tion has continued to decline through- 
out that period. 

Even with 90-percent supports, low- 
wage foreign countries were able to ship 
into the United States and undersell the 
American grower. 
present program has piled up 100 million 
pounds of domestic wool in Government 
inventory, while foreign wool continues 
to take a larger share of our market. 
The present support program put a floor 
under the world market, took domestic 
wool off the market and turned it over to 
foreign competitors. 1 

Now what should we do about it? We 
should impose enough restrictions on for- 
eign imports so that the domestic grower 
can sell in the domestic market, We 
should raise the tariff high enough 80 
that foreign producers of wool cannot 
come into the American market and un- 
dersell the American producer, who must 
produce his wool at costs based upon the 
American standard of living. 4 

Can we do that? Apparently we can- 
not. Wool is an important segment of 
world trade. About 50 percent of Aus- 
tralia’s income, more than that of New 
Zealand’s national income, almost that 
much of South Africa’s national income 
and the economy of many South Ameri- 
can countries depend to a large extent 
upon the wool sold in export trade, The 
United States has been their best cus 
tomer, but at the expense of our pro- 
ducers. This has been going on for 
years, and our State Department has 
failed to recognize that wool production 
is an important part of our economy and 
has also been declared strategic. 

Congress has provided that when im- 
ports threaten our domestic farm sup= 
port program additional tariffs, or 
duties, should be imposed, in order to 
protect the support program, our pro- 
ducers, as well as our taxpayers, from 
losses under the support program. This 
provision of the law has not been used for 
many of our agricultural products, in- 
cluding wool. A recommendation of the 
Tariff Commission that 10 cents per 
clean pound be added to the present duty, 
in order to protect the price of wool up 
to the support level of 90 percent 
parity, has been set aside. 

The President has publicly announced 
that he will oppose any tariff increase be- 
cause we must not in any way endanger 
the billions we are spending for defense 
through breaking down trade relations 
with such areas as Australia, New 
Zealand, and South America. Our pro= 
ducers of sheep and wool are the victims 
of our defense program and cannot sur- 
vive without immediate Federal assist- 
ance. The American market has been 
taken over by foreign producers under 
the guise of national defense. 

Thus, if the tariff protection needed 
for the wool industry is to be sacrificed 
in the interest of national defense, then 
we must find some other solution in or- 
der to keep a healthy domestic sheep 
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economy. This is essential, because the 
Congress and the administration have 
both and adopted the prin- 
ciple that wool production is essential to 
‘the national security and the national 


Welfare. The money spent on such a 


program would be as much in the in- 
‘terest of national defense as is the money 
spent for guns and atomic bombs. This 
Nation cannot fight a war without wool. 

We believe we have found the best 
solution possible under these circum- 
‘stances and which is contained in this 
‘pill now before us. Under this proposal, 
without any regard to parity formulas 
or parity standards, the Secretary of 
Agriculture would consider the costs of 
production and other factors affecting 
the sheep industry, and would set a price 
at an incentive level, sufficient to en- 
courage the increased production of wool 
from its present low of 227 million 
pounds per year up to a figure of 300 
million pounds year year. This is con- 
‘sidered by the administration as the 

very minimum of production for the na- 
tional security. 

Instead of financing this payment 
through taxes assessed against the gen- 
‘eral public, 70 percent of the revenues 
from the tariffs now in effect on wool 
would be used to finance the program. 


_ There is no tariff on wools coming into 


the United States which do not compete 
with domestic production, so it is obvi- 
ous that the tariff now in effect is only 
for the protection of the domestic grow- 
ers, inadequate as it may be. Thus the 
National Wool Act proposed by the ad- 
‘ministration proposes to make those 
tariff revenues do double duty. It will 
protect up to its present level, low as it 
is, and the money received will be used 
to compensate the grower through pay- 
ments for the tariff protection the Gov- 
“ernment is unwilling to give him at this 
time. Iam not happy with the bill, but 
it is the best we can devise under the 
circumstances. 
Mr. Chairman, as with wool, our sur- 
plus of feed grains—oats, barley, and 
-rye—is due primarily to our foreign pol- 
icy of permitting imports to come into 
this country in direct competition with 
our home producers. According to the 
Department of Agriculture, I find the 
import of oats jumped from 3,231,000 
bushels in July of 1951 to 68,593,000 
‘bushels by July 1, 1953; barley from 
13,915,000 to 24,910,000 bushels: and rye 
from 3,450,000 bushels to 5,564,000 
bushels. For the first 10 months of fiscal 
1954, or from July 1, 1953, through April 
30, 1954, I find that there was imported 
into this country 68,246,000 bushels of 
oats, 31,307,000 bushels of barley, and 
13,468,000 bushels of rye. During the 
Same period, or for the first 10 months 
of fiscal 1954, the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, under the flexible-support pro- 


_ gram for those commodities, took a loss 


. $3,178,450 for oats, $1,053,138 for bar- 
Jey, and $17,571 for rye. All of this is 
3 done in the name of defense, but the 
farmer and the support program is made 
‘the whipping boy. 
d Mr. Chairman, we have invested bil- 
of dollars in war materials. These 
iaterials are not charged as surplus 
er. Food is equally as im- 
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portant and its abundance should not be 
charged against the farm program, 
which has protected not only the farmers 
but every segment of our economy. It 
should be remembered that after World 
War II industry was protected against 
the competition of surplus war mate- 
rial. Trucks and cars and other Gov- 
ernment surplus items were kept off the 
normal competitive market. Industrial 
war plants were recognized as surplus- 
age, and charged off to war. The Gov- 
ernment's investment in surplus foods 
today is only a small fraction of the an- 
nual military budget. 
DECREASE PRODUCTION 


It is argued that a flexible system of 
supports would decrease production and 
increase consumption. Testimony be- 
fore our committee does not substantiate 
these statements. The price support on 
soybeans has been reduced from 90 per- 
cent to 80 percent this year, and the 
Department estimates a 12 percent in- 
crease in acreage. Support on corn in 
noncommercial areas has.been dropped 
from 90 percent to 67 percent, with 
an estimated increase of 5 to 10 percent 
in acreage. Flaxseed has been flexed 
from 80 percent to 70 percent, with an 
estimated increase of 18 percent in acre- 
age. These figures are from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and prove that by 
dropping the support level you will not 
decrease production. 

The support level for dairy products 
was dropped from 90 percent of parity 
to 75 percent on April 1, and I am told 
that during the month of May of this 
year, under the 75 percent support level, 
the Commodity Credit Corporation 
bought more butter than they did under 
the 90 percent support program for the 
like period a year ago, and with very 
little increase in consumption. 

CONSUMERS WOULD BENEFIT 


It is also argued that a flexible sys- 
tem would result in lower living costs. 
This, too, has been proven a fallacy. 
Let us take a look at a few items on to- 
day’s prices. If cotton were reduced to 
75 percent of parity, it would lower the 
price about 5 cents per pound. The 
average amount of raw cotton in a shirt 
is three-fourths of a pound. This would 
save the consumer 4 cents on a $2.50 
shirt; a housedress, three-fourths of a 
pound, saving consumer 4 cents on a 
$2.98 or $4.98 dress; a street dress, 1 
pound, saving consumer 5 cents on a $5 
to $7 dress; a bed sheet, 245 pounds, sav- 
ing consumer 11 cents on this $2.30 item. 

Let us take a look at wheat. The value 
of the farmers’ wheat in a 1-pound loaf 
of bread in 1953 was 2½ cents. The 
average sale of 1-pound loaves during 
1953 was 16.4 cents. The farmer would 
have to reduce the price of wheat 80 
cents per bushel to save the consumer 
1 cent per loaf. In 1952 the price of 
the farmers’ tobacco going into ciga- 
rettes averaged about 55 cents per pound. 
The farmers’ share in a regular-size 
package was 3.3 cents. To save the con- 
sumer 1 cent per package on cigarettes 
the farmer would have to reduce his 
price over 15 cents per pound. 

In spite of the 90-percent program 
which some people today so viciously at- 
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tack and blame for the high cost of liv- 
ing, the fact remains that for 1 hour's 
earnings today you can buy more food 
than at any other period in the history 
of the country. Statistics prepared by 
the Department of Agriculture show that 
in 1914 the average factory employee 
could buy 3% pounds of bread with an 
hour’s earnings, in 1929 he could buy 
6.4 pounds with 1 hour's earnings, and in 
1953 he could buy 10.7 pounds. In 1914 
the consumer could buy 0.9 pound of 
round steak; in 1929, 1.2 pounds; and 
in 1953, 1.9 pounds. In 1914 he could 
buy 0.6 pound of butter; in 1929, 1 
pound; and in 1953, 2.2 pounds, and so 
on down the entire list of food com- 
modities. 
SUBSIDY 

It has also been charged that agricul- 
ture has been and is being subsidized 
more than any other segment of our 
economy. A House appropriations sub- 
committee in January 1954, published 
figures indicating subsidies amounting to 
$45,662,835,506 for business since World 
War II, a large part of this for business 
reconversion payments. Our country’s 
farm price-support and surplus-removal 
operations in the last 20 years have cost 
only $3,500,000,000, or 1 percent of the 
value of crops and livestock marketed. 

Mr. Chairman, there is one last argu- 
ment I would like to make. The pro- 
ponents of the flexible system contend 
that the 90-percent support program is 
pricing our farm products out of the 
world market. This may be true, but it 
is likewise true of the entire United 
States economy. United States labor is 
the highest paid in the world. The cost 
of producing industrial goods and finish- 
ed articles in the United States is the 
highest in the world. The cost of produc- 
ing our food and fiber is the highest. 
When anyone starts talking about lower- 
ing farm prices to meet world prices they 
should be consistent and also talk about 
the necessity of lowering wages and the 
costs of all items that go into a finished 
article. In short, they should be pre- 
pared to make a case for reducing the 
standard of living to that of the rest of 
the world. The farmer cannot walk 
alone. The farmer cannot be asked to 
sell in a free market and buy in a pro- 
tected market. All the farmer asks is a 
fair chance. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. PILCHER]. 

Mr. PILCHER. Mr. Chairman, I came 
here in February, a year ago, to succeed 
the late Gene Cox. This is the first time 
I have been in the well of the House of 
Representatives. One of the first things 
I learned is that rooky Congressmen 
were to be seen instead of heard. The 
reason I am speaking to you here this 
afternoon is that I do not believe that 
there is a man in this Congress who has 
had any more experience in farming or 
dealing with farmers fhan I have. 
There has not been a year in 42 years 
that I have not actually planted some 
cotton, corn, peanuts and potatoes, or 
had a few pigs and a few yearlings. I 
started plowing for 30 cents a day 30 
years ago and I have farmed every day 
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since that time. For 30 years I have 
bought cotton and sold fertilizer and 
sold tractors to farmers and furnished 
them with insecticides, and my entire 
life has been built up with the farmers. 
I want to endorse this bill 100 percent. 

Mr. Chairman, 90 percent of parity 
is a bare existence for the farmers; 75 
percent of parity is complete bank- 
ruptcy. These surpluses are not the 
problems of the farmers. I was chair- 
man of the PMA committee for several 
years in my county. In 1951, you re- 
member, we were getting letters and 
telegrams from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture advising us to advise our farmers 
to increase the acreage and increase the 
use of fertilizer. Now I am not one who 
believes in high price supports without 
having rigid controls. We cannot have 
price supports and not have controls. 

I have the honor to represent 14 
counties in southwest Georgia and I 
think my district is the most diversified 
agricultural district in the United States. 
We grow cotton, tobacco, peanuts, sugar 
cane, oats, rye, satsuma, beans, tomatoes 
and tobacco. We can grow practically 
anything in my section of the country 
that is grown in the entire United States. 
There has been a movement on, as we 
have been told this afternoon, to divide 
the city people and the farmers. The 
city people are wrong about what the 
farmers get out of it. 

I had 100 acres of cabbage the first 
of this year, with a ton of fertilizer per 
acre. The highest I sold that cabbage 
was at 2 cents a pound. In less than 
3 weeks there was no sale at all and we 
had to harrow it under. 

I was down there at Easter and I had 
6 acres of tomatoes. The highest price 
I got for the tomatoes was 2 cents a 
pound, I was paying 25 cents a pound 
in Washington for tomatoes at that 
time. 

You can buy 30 pounds of watermelon 
for 15 cents on the farm this afternoon. 
That would cost $1.50 in Washington. 

We all know it is distribution, process- 
ing, advertising, that cause these costs 
to the housewife. It is not the farmer. 
The farmer has one of the most hazard- 
ous professions in this country. He has 
to be a weather prophet. He has to bea 
gambler. He has to bea financier. He 
has to have an unlimited amount of guts 
and energy. Any man that can success- 
fully farm can run any business in this 
country. They talk about the farmers 
making money. Any farmer in my sec- 
tion who has farmed his entire lifetime 
and sent his children to high school and 
accumulated five or six or seven thou- 
sand dollars in a little home, we con- 
sider a successful farmer. We are small 
farmers. 

This 75 percent of parity will abso- 
lutely ruin our section of the country, 
because I think it will bring on a reces- 
sion. Iknowit does not make any differ- 
ence with this House, but I am giving 
you what a smalltown businessman’s 
idea of it is. 

I borrow about a quarter of a million 
dollars every year to buy. fertilizer, im- 
plements, insecticides for these farmers. 
If this 75 percent of parity is going into 
effect the 1st day of January, I will not 
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open my business next year. I will tell 
you why: 90 percent of parity last year 
was the first year that we really hit it. 
You can see the tractors in the sheds 
down there now. They are not buying 
any tractors, they are not buying any 
washing machines, they are not buy- 
ing any well pumps. They can hardly 
do it now. I would be foolish to scatter 
that over that section of the country 
knowing I could not collect it next fall. 
Unless things get so bad, if we do not 
have 90 percent of parity, that Con- 
gress will do something, we will have a 
recession, and then we will start back. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. PILCHER] 
has again expired 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN]. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I want to use these few min- 
utes to point out what may happen to- 
morrow. The main amendment tomor- 
row will probably be a proposal to re- 
duce the 90-percent-price supports un- 
der basics to 85 percent. This would, if 
agreed to, be a victory for those who fol- 
low Secretary Benson’s thinking. To 
accept such an amendment will be a 
direct repudiation of our President’s 
pledge made in October 1952, to the 
ee of the Nation at Brookings, S. 
Dak. 

I am very sincere when I tell you that 
whoever offers such an amendment and 
whoever helps put such an amendment 
through the Congress will cost agricul- 
ture in the United States about $2 bil- 
lion gross income for each 5 percent 
that the 90-percent figure is reduced. 
Surely we will not legislate a depression 
by our action tomorrow. Please study 
carefully this news report to the effect 
that farm prices have dropped 4 percent 
during the past month. Should we not 
stop, look, and listen? 

Mr. Chairman, I fear we are on the 
economic slide. Just last week I re- 
ceived 82 cents per bushel for my 1953 
rye. Today in my district in Minnesota 
eggs are bringing from 22 cents to 27 
cents a dozen. Hog prices are on the 
way down and it looks like $17 or $18 
hogs by October. Bring the price of our 
corn down 25 cents or so a bushel and 
you will see a great increase in produc- 
tion of hogs and poultry, and consequent 
distress in those fields next year. Why? 
Simply because my farm partner, and 
hundreds of thousands of farmers like 
him, will have to feed their corn in order 
to secure approximate parity for it. He 
will have to increase his production, and 
thus further add to the surplus if the 
commodities he does produce is lowered 
in price. I personally do not intend to be 
responsible for knocking down the in- 
come of agriculture by agreeing with 
Mr. Benson and taking perhaps one half 
billion dollars in 1954 from the corn 
crop value, and next year an additional 
one-half billion dollars because of a mis- 
taken reasoning. If this Congress fool- 
ishly follows Mr. Benson's suggestion 
and breaks down the price level of that 
great corn crop to which the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Hoeven] referred, that 
is the responsibility of those who vote in 
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that fashion, But remember that when 
you take that billion dollars off of that 
one crop, corn; when you take away 
from my partner on my farm the little 
profit that he makes, weather permiting, 
in producing corn today, you will lose 
in gross income for all in America, all 
along through the economic bloodstream 
of our great Nation, 7 times that $1 
billion, yes, seven billion in gross in- 
come which will not be generated into 
purchasing power. Cut down the 90- 
percent protection to 85 percent upon 
our basics, and eventually our entire 
agricultural gross income will decline te 
that level. Cheap feed grains mean 
cheap cattle, cheap hogs, cheap poultry, 
and eventually an improverished agri- 
culture. Statistics prove that if agri- 
culture receives $1, the Nation as a whole 
receives $7. In 1932 agriculture received 
$612 billion, the whole Nation, $45 bil- 
lion. In 1947 when agriculture received 
$42 billion, our great Nation prospered 
as never before. Now agricultural in- 
come is dropping and unless that decline 
is checked, unemployment and distress 
will prosper throughout our Nation. 

I ask all of you very sincerely as a man 
whose lifetime has revolved around agri- 
culture to think twice, yes, even oftener, 
before you support anybody, regardless 
of whether it may be my good Majority 
Leader or any other of my good friends, 
in an effort to reduce the 90 percent 
price-support figure in section 1. In my 
opinion if you do support such a move 
and I am sincere in this—you will be 
helping to grease the slide toward the 
further decline in agricultural com- 
modities. Also, you will help to put peo- 


ple out of jobs all the way up through our 


economy in these great United States 
of America. I ask you to think this over 
tonight before you act on the basic 
amendment before us tomorrow. I re- 
spectfully request that you support Mr. 
Hore and Mr. ANDRESEN, whom you have 
always followed before. They know 
agriculture. 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Surely I 
will yield to the gentleman from Penn 
sylvania; the gentleman has always been 
very courteous in yielding to me. 5 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. The gen- 
tleman is adding to the argument that 
has been presented here on the floor that 
those farmers—— 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. What is 
your question, please, Mr. King? 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. Iam ask- 
ing if we have not been under this sys- 
tem of rigid support all during the last 
7 years; does not that prove that it will 
not work? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. It proves 
nothing whatsoever. We would haye 
had a ruinous depression following 
World War II had we not had the price 
support protection. 

We have had a great propaganda cam= 
paign over the last year and a half, 
mistakenly urging the adoption of flex- 
ible price support by sincere but mis- 
taken people who do not understand the 
economics of our great workshop, the 
United States. They do not know that 
you cannot harm one segment of our 
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becoming dislocated. 

To my mind it is extremely dangerous 
to redude our farm economy. If you 
tinker with the basic materials upon 
which our economy is based, the raw 
materials produced by agriculture, fish- 
eries, forestry, and mines, you may by 
‘such tinkering hurry along a depression 
in our entire Nation. Please leave the 
90 percent as it is. 
| Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. Will the 
f gentleman yield further? 

‘ Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I regret 
| that my time is so limited that I must 
| yield the floor. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 7 
minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. MATTHEWS]. 
Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
disagree with my colleague from Florida, 
the distinguished member of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture [Mr. HERLONG], be- 
cause I am supporting this bill that has 
been brought in by the great Committee 
on Agriculture. I do not often disagree 
with my dear friend and able colleague, 
Mr. HERLONG, who has rendered such dis- 
‘tinguished service to our State. 
| I want at the outset to thank most 
| ‘sincerely the members of the Agricul- 
ture Committee for spending at least 
2 days this past fall in the Eighth Con- 
gressional District of Florida. I believe 
they know more about the problems of 
agriculture than any other group in the 
Congress, and I know that all of us ap- 
| . — iate the wonderful work they have 
e. 
Mr. Chairman, I am for this bill for 
many reasons. The first reason is be- 
cause of the fact, as has been explained 
| bere today. that the cost to the consumer 
at the market place is not appreciably re- 
duced because of price supports; and I 
do think it is somewhat of a pity that 
‘we have had in the press and over the 
radio this fight between the consumer 
and the farmer, because it absolutely is 
not true. 
_ For the cotton in a shirt that sells for 
$3.95 the farmer gets but 30 cents. 
For the 5-cent candy peanut bar he 
gets but half a cent for the peanuts in it. 

How can the consumer get a decent 
break by giving the farmer just a little 
bit less? 

I am told that in 1953—in fact, it is in 
the committee report—the farmers re- 
ceived $800 million for their tobacco 
crop which was consumed in the United 
‘States. With the local, Federal, and 
State taxes added to that amount the 
n of that tobacco paid $2,100,- 

y 
I heard Secretary Benson on the radio 
television several months ago—and 
of you heard him when this ques- 
1 was asked him: “Do price supports 
ve anything to do with consumer costs 
the market place? If we do away 
with them would it cost the consumer 
Jess?” 
= Secretary Benson said: “It would not 

have any appreciable effect.” Let me 
those of you who do not go grocery 
shopping for your wife that you should 
80, for it is very revealing. When the 

ort price on butter was reduced it 
Was 3 weeks before it was reflected in 
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the price of any butter I bought in a 
store near the District. 

Let us take another example, if you 
please. We might assume, “well, if we 
do not have such things as supports the 
consumer will get a break, and also the 
one who grows the product will get a 
break.” Let us take watermelons. The 
distinguished gentleman from Georgia 
mentioned watermelons in his State. 
Last week in the Eighth Congressional 
District of Florida they were being sold 
by our farmers for 10 and 15 cents apiece. 
Yet just yesterday in the House restau- 
rant, and they furnish their food at a 
modest price, I paid 50 cents for a slice 
of watermelon. Watermelon is 5 cents 
a pound in some of the great stores in 
this area, which means you pay $2 for a 
40-pound melon. 

Let us take as another example, coffee, 
if you please. I want to congratulate the 
gentlewoman from Missouri, who keeps 
telling us about the millions of dollars 
the American consumers are losing on 
coffee. Who are you going to blame for 
the high cost of coffee? You cannot 
blame it on the farmers of the Eighth 
Congressional District of Florida. I be- 
lieve the high cost of coffee is tied up with 
the idea of speculation. I believe it is 
tied up with the idea of a scarcity scare, if 
you please. I suggest that perhaps a lit- 
tle bit of coffee stored in some bins here 
in the United States might have a very 
salutary effect on the price of coffee. 
So I say again, Mr. Chairman, you can- 
not prove to me that this is a fight be- 
tween the consumer, on the one hand, 
and the farmer on the other. 

I am for this program because the cost 
has not been excessive to our Govern- 
ment. I notice it has been said the pro- 
gram has cost $3.5 billion during the last 
20 years or 1 percent of the value of the 
crops and livestock which were marketed 
during that period. In that same period 
I am told, Mr. Chairman, that we have 
given subsidies to business in the amount 
of $45 billion. I will not even try to 
guess the amount we have given in for- 
eign aid, and may I say that I voted for 
the foreign-aid bill this morning. You 
know, I am proud I did that for many 
reasons, one of which is, I am going to 
say to you: I Know this bill is going to 
pass because the foreign-aid bill passed 
by a great majority and no man is going 
to get up and say to the American pub- 
lic, “We are willing to take a more cal- 
culated risk, if you please, with those 
abroad than we are with those in our 
own country.” 

I am also for this bill, Mr. Chairman, 
because the farmer cannot go it alone 
when other segments of our economy are 
protected. You protect the railroads, 
and I believe they should be protected. 
You give them the right to charge a cer- 
tain fare. We have the merchant ma- 
rine subsidized, and I believe in that. 
We have labor organized, and I am proud 
of the fact that labor is not fighting the 
farmer. The laboring man is not saying 
that the fight is between the farmer and 
the laborer. You have the public util- 
ities given the right to make a profit. I 
think thatis proper. You give the great 
corporations, by reason of their huge 
structure, the right to establish prices su 
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that they may make a fair profit. Now, 
you have got to do something for the 
farmer because the farmer simply can- 
not go it alone. 

Also, Mr, Chairman, the farmer must 
be prosperous if the city people are go- 
ing to be prosperous. The other day I 
was up there at Rockefeller Center, in 
New York City, and I wish the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Javits] were 
present to hear about this. There were 
about 20 of us there from 5 different 
States. In our group we were from Iowa, 
Kansas, Missouri, Florida, and Nebraska. 
We paid $1.40 apiece to go through 
Rockefeller Center. Why, that guide 
took in more money from us than one 
of my farmers made on his cucumber 
crop this past season. That guide took 
in more money from us than another one 
of my farmers made on his tomato crop. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not a fight be- 
tween the city and the country, if you 
please; it is a common fight that all of 
us share. 

Lastly and most important, I believe 
in the Jeffersonian ideal of democracy. 
One important thought in that ideal is 
ownership of land—the proper caring for 
land. I do not know much about past 
civilizations, but I have studied some- 
what the civilizations of Rome and 
Greece. Those civilizations fell to a 
large extent because of their land 
problems. 

I plead with you Members of the Com- 
mittee to pass this bill. It is not perfect. 
There are some things we perhaps would 
like to have in it, but it is a good bill. It 
will help the farmers. It is right; it is 
just, and it ought to pass. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. HESELTON]. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, there 
is no doubt but that many portions of 
this bill are not only in accord with rec- 
ommendations made by the administra- 
tion, but carry out long needed revisions 
in outdated national agricultural pro- 
grams. To that extent the committee is 
certainly entitied to our appreciation 
and the appreciation of the country as a 
whole. 

It is very unfortunate that the most 
controversial provision of the bill is title 
I, which would require 90 percent of the 
parity price for the 1955 crops of any 
basic commodity, is a definite rejection of 
the proposal of the administration of 
fiexible price supports. Although there 
have been some efforts to becloud this 
fact, I was glad to note that the very 
able chairman of the committee [Mr. 
Hope], frankly admitted that this was 
true in his opening remarks this after- 
noon. 

This is a clear instance where those 
who do not wish to support this part 
of the President’s programs will vote 
for title I and those who want to sup- 
port that program can do so by voting 
for an amendment striking the 90 per- 
cent provision. 

The President has made this evident 
beyond any doubt on a number of oc- 
casions, the latest being at his news con- 
ference this morning which we can all 
read in today’s press or hear on the radio 
and television news programs. 
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I think that too often many of us are 
likely to forget some of the facts pre- 
sented to us earlier in the year by the 
President personally with reference to 
the program he has recommended. 

I want to make brief references so that 
the record of this debate will not only be 
clear but factual. On January 7, in the 
pec of the Union message, the Presi- 
said: 

As we seek to promote increases in our 
Nation’s standard of living, we must be sure 
that the farmer fairly shares in that in- 
crease. Therefore, a farm program promot- 
ing stability and prosperity in all elements 
of our agriculture is urgently needed. 


May I emphasize the words “all ele- 
ments of our agriculture.” 

I do not think that any member of the 
committee will seriously dispute the fact 
that the existing program and the pro- 
posal of the committee for the continua- 
tion of price supports in title 1 has been 
and would continue to be most unfair to 
those engaged in agriculture in New Eng- 
land and throughout the northeast. 

I obtained this afternoon from the 
Department of Agriculture information 
as to the percentage of total cash re- 
ceipts in the New England States from 
the basic commodities. It is as follows: 


Percent 
Massachusetts „„ 4 
% TATA 12 
paT EE E E E S ESN 0 
TT ATA 0 
New Hampshire 0 
T 0 


What is true of New England is ob- 
viously true in the Northeast and 
elsewhere. And this destroys com- 
pletely the argument that a continua- 
tion of the present rigid 90 percent pro- 
gram is in the best intrests of all Ameri- 
can agriculture. 

After referring to the war-time pur- 
pose of encouraging maximum produc- 
tion of many crops, you will recall that 
the President pointed out that we now 
had reached a point where production 
far exceeds present demands; where the 
borrowing authority of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation was nearly exhaused; 
where surpluses in gigantic quantities 
existed and where we had been priced out 
of domestic markets and world markets. 

He pointed to the two clear alterna- 
tives. First, the imposition of still 
greater acreage reduction for some crops 
and the application of rigid Federal con- 
trols over the use of diverted acres. He 
stated that this would regiment the pro- 
duction of every basic crop and would 
place every producer of such crops un- 
der the domination and control of the 
Federal Government. He condemned 
this alternative as contrary to funda- 
mental interests, not only of the farmer, 
but of the Nation as a whole. He then 
pointed to the second alternative of per- 
mitting the market price for these pro- 
ucts gradually to have a greater in- 
fluence on the planning of production by 
farmers while continuing the assistance 
of the Government. He commended this 
as a sound approach. He then con- 
tinued: 


Building on the agricultural laws of 1948 
and 1949, we should establish a price-support 


program with enough flexibility to attract 
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the production of needed supplies of essential 
commodities and to stimulate the consump- 
tion of those commodities that are flooding 
American markets. 


At the conclusion of this portion of the 
state of the Union message, the Presi- 
dent said: 

I have chosen this farm program because it 
will build markets, protect the consumers’ 
food supply, and move food into consumption 
instead of into storage. It is a program that 
will remove the threat to the farmer of 
these overhanging surpluses, a program, also, 
that will stimulate production when a com- 
modity is scarce and encourage consumption 
when nature is bountiful. Moreover, it will 
promote the individual freedom, responsibil- 
ity, and initiative which distinguish Amer- 
ican agriculture. And by helping our agri- 
culture achieve full parity in the market 
it promises our farmers a higher and steadier 
financial return over the years than any 
alternative plan. 


On January 11, the President sent his 
message on agriculture to Congress. 
The entire message is worthy of serious 
restudy by all of us, but at this moment, 
I wish to quote only two paragraphs. 
They are as follows: 

Sixth. No single program can apply uni- 
formly to the whole farm industry. Some 
farm products are perishable, some are not; 
some farms consume the products of other 
farms; some foods and fibers we export, some 
we import. A comprehensive farm program 
must be adaptable to these and other differ- 
ences, and yet not penalize one group of 
farmers in order to benefit another. 

Seventh. A workable farm program must 
give the administration sufficient leeway to 
make timely changes in policies and 
methods, including price-support levels, 
within limits established by law. This will 
enable the administration to foresee and 
forestall new difficulties in our agriculture, 
rather than to attempt their legislative cure 
after they have arisen. 


The minority report of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. K1ne} is worthy 
of the most careful kind of considera- 
tion. It analyzes ably the fallacy of the 
committee bill with reference to the re- 
sults of high rigid price supports. Cer- 
tainly, anyone truly interested in a sound 
agricultural program can adopt his 
analysis of the committee recommenda- 
tion. 

I want to refer in particular to his 
discussion of the cost of the program, not 
only as of now, but in terms of present 
facts carried on into the future. This 
should be considered in the light of what 
seems to me to be a most erroneous pres- 
entation of the fiscal results of this pro- 
gram in terms of realized losses. I doubt 
if anyone can dispute the conclusion that 
he reaches that the total expenditure of 
$23 billion of taxpayers’ money, and the 
end is not in sight. Certainly he is en- 
tirely right when he states: 

In the face of these facts there are still 
people trying to make the people believe that 
these programs are not costing anything, and 
that the Government has made a profit on 
them. 


One of the most conclusive pieces of 
evidence as to the soundness of this con- 
clusion reached Congress this afternoon 
when the President forwarded Secretary 
Benson's request for an additional $1,- 
500,000,000 for the borrowing authority 
for the Commodity Credit Corporation 
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in terms of the possibility that the exist- 
ing program would be continued. 

The vast cost has been paid by the 
taxpayer. It has thereby increased their 
cost of living. Yet it is now proposed to 
continue that increase. And it will be 
for the benefit of a relatively few farm- 
ers with far the larger amount of price 
supports going to those engaged in agri- 
culture who need them least. 

Many of my constituents are engaged 
in substantial agricultural pursuits. I 
also have many constituents engaged in 
nonagricultura! pursuits. I know that 
the best interests of all of them would be 
served by the enactment of the Presi- 
dent's recommendation and unless some- 
one else offers an amendment to carry 
out that recémmendation so far as price 
supports are concerned, I shall do so. 

I am convinced that all of us in the 
northeast, whether we represent people 
engaged in agricultural pursuits or peo- 
ple engaged in other activities, or both, 
will be acting in their behalf by sup- 
porting such an amendment. All of us 
realize that all of our constituents are 
consumers. If, because such an amend- 
ment is rejected and the committee 
recommendation is adopted, the result 
in the coming months is an increase in 
the cost of farm products to the con- 
sumer, I am certain that those who are 
adversely affected will resent any indif- 
ference on our part to their legitimate 
interest so far as this bill is concerned. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN, Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HESELTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman says that we should follow the 
President's recommendation relative to 
title I. 

Mr. HESELTON. I do, sir. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Well, I sat 
and listened over the radio to the Presi- 
dent's speech in Brookings, S. Dak., just 
30 miles from my own farm, and I am 
following, in my voting, his recommenda- 
tion made then as a candidate for the 
Presidency of the United States. 

Mr. HESELTON. I did not hear the 
speech, but I did hear him deliver his 
state of the Union message, and I heard 
the agriculture message read, and I in- 
tend to follow his recommendations. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HESELTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HARVEY. I would just like to say 
for the benefit of the gentleman that 
the committee last fall held hearings in 
his home State, and while we were there 
we heard many of the producers of com- 
modities, including those of tobacco, par- 
ticularly, that I recall, and those folks 
were very heartily in sympathy with the 
present program. So, I do not think 
the gentleman is quite correct when he 
leaves the impression with the House 
that nobody in the New England terri- 
tory is for the program. 

Mr. HESELTON. Only those who raise 
tobacco, and only a small portion of 
those receive any support. Much of that 
tobacco is raised in my district and I 
can assure the gentleman that many 
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want no part of high, rigid support be- 
cause they know the inevitable results 
in other controls which they detest. 

In further answer to the gentleman’s 
question, may I read a telegram I re- 
ceived this afternoon? 

SHELBURNE FALLS, Mass., June 30, 1954. 

As president of Massachusetts State Farm 
Bureau and member American Farm Bureau 
dairy committee, favor American Farm Bu- 
reau position regarding amendments, favor 
flexible price supports and 75 percent for 


dairy products. 
iĝ Francis E. BARNARD. 


I think I am as close to my own dis- 
trict as anybody else, and I can assure 
the gentleman—and I respect him and 
I know that he reflects the opinion in his 
own district—that there are many of us 
in this country that know what this pro- 
gram has done to our own farmers and 
we are not going to permit it to continue 
if we can help it. 

In Massachusetts dairying ranks high- 
est in total income. Poultry farming is 
next. Those fine people in those activi- 
ties have been squeezed over the years 
because of the high cost of feed which 
they have had to import from the feed- 
growing areas. They have been forced 
to reflect that as much as they could in 
their prices. They know the results and 
they know one of the main reasons. So 
do the consumers of their products. 

As I have said, I am convinced that 
neither the producers of agricultural 
products in the Northeast, nor the mil- 
lions of consumers there, are likely to 
look with much favor upon this attempt 
to block this part of the President’s pro- 
gram for all American agriculture. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield: 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Maine 
(Mr, MCINTIRE]. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman, as a 
younger member of the Committee on 
Agriculture, it would be most ungracious 
for me if I did not take the opportunity, 
after the many months of hearings and 
the many miles of travel which it has 
been my privilege to enjoy in company 
with the membership of this committee, 
to express my appreciation of the many 
privileges of discussion and a chance to 
visit in the congressional districts of 
many of the members of the committee, 
and thereby get the opportunity to un- 
derstand some of the problems which 
those members have in dealing with the 
agricultural situations within their dis- 
tricts. 

As I have listened to this debate, I 
appreciate more fully the tremendous 
task which has been placed into the 
hands of our chairman. I wish to ex- 
press to him personally my deep appre- 
ciation of the very gracious manner in 
which he has dealt with those matters 
which have been of interest to me and 
of his kindness in extending to me the 
privilege of debating with other mem- 
bers of the committee our common prob- 
lems. We are indeed fortunate to have 
Mr. Hope as our chairman. 

This afternoon we have been listening 
to debate and arguments relative to price 
support. I would particularly call your 
attention to the fact that this bill covers 
much more than that. There are many 
features of this bill which are deserving 
of more time than they are likely to get. 
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I refer particularly to the provisions rel- 
ative to agricultural attachés, putting 
them back under the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. I have had a 
limited experience in dealing with agri- 
cultural attachés, but that experience 
has brought me the conviction that this 
provision of the bill is most important. 

I draw on a background of farm ex- 
perience similar to that which has been 
described by the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. Harvey]. I have spent years deal- 
ing with farmers in their credit problems, 
farmers who were on the verge of bank- 
ruptey. I appreciate to some extent, I 
believe, the efforts which have been made 
in legislation to build a firm base under 
the economy of agriculture. 

I have had also rather firsthand expe- 
rience through direct contact with the 
potato price-support program which 
brought upon the potato industry a great 
deal of criticism, and out of that expe- 
rience I have become deeply concerned 
as we approach a decision on this legis- 
lation whether or not we are facing 
squarely up to a solution of our agricul- 
tural problem. 

I appreciate fully the arguments which 
have been presented by the members of 
the committee and were I from their 
districts, I suppose I would argue along 
the same lines. But it seems to me this 
afternoon's arguments have hinged 
rather closely to justification for con- 
tinuing high level support, rather than 
to a concrete solution of the problems 
which are confronting us. 

I want to say very frankly from experi- 
ence which I have had in the potato 
program that while acreage control may 
seem to lead toward a solution of over- 
all production, that that certainly was 
not our experience. I am afraid to draw 
the conclusion, but I must, that in the 
producing areas that are now subject to 
rather strict acreage controls they will 
find that they do not have the complete 
answer to production problems because 
it is natural for farmers to improve 
their practices and bring forth from 
those acres the highest production pos- 
sible. 

I shall support the flexible principle 
as set forth by the administration. It 
is not a new position for me. I ap- 
peared before the House Committee on 
Agriculture, as a farmer, at a hearing in 
Durham, N. H., in 1947 and took the 
same position. I voted against exten- 
sion of the 90-percent support 2 years 
ago. I did not do it because of any lack 
of interest in the problems of the basics. 
I have visited their sections and seen 
their problems. However, I believe it isa 
constructive step toward a solution of our 
agricultural problems. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Nebraska 
(Mr. Harrison]. 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. Mr. 
Chairman, at the outset I want to join 
my colleague from North Carolina [Mr. 
CooLEY] and the others who have been 
so complimentary to our chairman. He 
certainly has been everything that has 
been said about him, as I have found him 
to be since I have been a member of this 
committee. Appearing as I do here at 
this particular time, you may know where 
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low end of the totem pole. However, I 
must say this about our committee chair- 
man, that he has afforded me every cour- 
tesy and every kindness that anyone 
could afford a freshman on a committee. 
Because of the courtesies he has extended 
to me, I take it for granted that a few 
years ago he was at the lower end of tha 
totem pole himself. 

I, too, represent a farming district 
I have been a farmer and I own and 
operate a farm at the present time. Iam 
sure I have no monopoly here this after- 
noon on the desire of the Members of 
Congress to do something for the farmer. 
I am sure we all have that desire. How- 
ever, it seems to me that we have clouded 
the issue here a time or two this after- 
noon in trying to do the thing we want 
to do for the farmer. 

I know my good friend the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Poace] has a very good 
understanding of the subject of arith- 
metic, but he has told you in his own 
words that the Government would lose 
more at 90 percent of parity than it 
would lose at 60 percent of parity. I 
know he knows more about arithmetic 
than that. Nevertheless, those were his 
statements. 

I have heard it said here this after- 
noon that the surpluses we have—and 
the thing that seems to be foremost in 
our minds here this afternoon is what we 
are going to do with our surpluses—are 
a blessing. I am sure that in instances 
they are a blessing, but if they are going 
to cause you to go down to an unsuccess- 
ful farming career, I am not sure that it 
makes any difference whether they are 
a blessing or a burden. It is a good deal 
like when you die, it does not make any 
difference whether you are killed or 
scared to death. It does not make any 
difference whether this is a blessing or 
a burden. At the present time these sur- 
pluses seem to be somewhat of a burden 
on the farming industry. That is the 
thing we are talking most about. 

I am sure that the Members who have 
appeared here before me are sincere in 
the thing they propose. I have heard 
and seen crocodile tears shed here this 
afternoon for the farmer, but I want to 
say that the farmers in my district, the 
district I represent, and this is not the 
best district in the United States, but it 
is as good as the best, and I would put 
my farmers and my constituents up 
against any district in the United States, 
would tell you that the sooner we get 
away from Government control and sup- 
port prices the better off we are going 
to be. 

I want to say this in support of that 
with the farmers in my area. This has 
not been mentioned here this afternoon. 
It is a thing which is uppermost in the 
minds of all the farmers. We found it 
to be true in the trips that we took 
throughout the United States. I was 
one of those who along with CLIFF Mc- 
INTIRE made all of these trips through- 
out the entire country. We listened at 
length to all of the people who are in- 
terested in a farm program. They were 
interested in a 90-percent support pro- 
gram and they told us that in no un- 
certain words. But, the people who are 
interested in a support program are not 
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interested in the controls that must ac- 
company the support program. That is 
the thing which is uppermost in the 
minds of the farmers today. They want 
the supports, but they do not want the 
accompanying controls. Those of you 
who want these support-price programs 
fail to remember that while we are giv- 
ing the farmer these high support prices, 
we are choking him off by controlling 
his acreage. So I do not know whether 
it makes a great deal of difference 
whether the income comes about as a 
result of the high support prices or be- 
cause of greater production—I think 
the farmer would be interested in less 
controls and greater production. I have 
a letter which I just received this morn- 
ing to bear me out in that statement. 
It comes from a little farmer in Ash- 
land, Nebr., who has raised nine chil- 
dren on his little farm. He has 130 
acres on which last year he had 9 acres 
of wheat. He went to the elevator the 
other day to sell his wheat. He asked 
the elevator man if he would take the 
wheat. The elevator man said, “Do 
you have a marketing card?” He said, 
“No, I do not have a marketing card.” 
He said, “I cannot take your wheat.” 
Then the farmer said, “What are we 
coming to? Are we coming to the Rus- 
sian plan where everything we have is 
controlled by the Government?” I think 
that is the way the farmer feels about 
these things. I think he is thinking more 
about that control that is being wished 
upon him than he is thinking of this 
90 percent support, which you people 
seem to want to give him. I am sure 
if we take these things into considera- 
tion, we will change our minds about 
high-support prices. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Lane]. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Chairman, $243 a ton, 
and they call that “peanuts”? No, it is 
not a typographical error; $243 a ton for 
jumbos, otherwise known as “elephant 
food,” that once sold for 5 cents a bag, 
but now pushed so high by a Govern- 
ment price-support program that is out 
of this world, up in the stratosphere 
where things do not look the same as 
they do when down to earth. 

They talk about “messes.” 

Rigid price supports for peanuts are 
in a class by themselves, defying all com- 
petition. 

Piling up surpluses, depriving children 
of old-fashioned peanut bars, curtailing 
the business of candy manufacturers, 
and inviting a consumer strike against 
this fantastic adventure in economics. 

This law hurts everybody concerned. 

Growers, shellers, crushers, brokers, 
manufacturers of peanut products, con- 
sumers, and taxpayers. 

This is not control. 

It is suicide by suffocation. 

The formula looks so neat and scien- 
tific when, in fact, it is a wasteful WPA 
for agriculture. 

Artificially jacking-up prices and pro- 
ducing high-cost surpluses that are a 
bother to everybody except the needy. 

How long do you think the public is 
going to stand for this nonsense? 
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Especially when there is no compen- 
satory subsidy for unemployed industrial 
workers? 

The farmers need some protection, 
that is sure, but not to the point where 
he is supported, regardless of all other 
consequences. 

The contradiction of bulging store- 
houses and scarcity prices will lead to a 
revolt against the whole price-support 
program, unless a fair compromise 
stems the tide of consumer resentment. 

Government held stocks of peanuts 
are at an all-time high. 

The price of peanuts is more than 
six times the price in 1931. 

No wonder that peanut bars have been 
forced off the market. 

The American people can take it, up 
to a point. 

You cannot impose upon them, how- 
ever, time and again. 

If you insist upon rigidity, so can they, 
in opposition to commodity prices that 
are stacked against them. 

Why peanuts should get preferred 
treatment, along with cotton, corn, and 
wheat, does not seem logical to them. 

Peanuts represent less than one-half 
of 1 percent of the national farm income. 
During the entire period of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation’s history, from 
October 15, 1933, to April 30, 1954, the 
loss on peanuts has been $109,039,923. 

In relation to national farm income, 
the losses on peanuts have been 13 times 
larger than the losses suffered on wheat. 

From 1943 to 1952 usage of peanuts by 
the confectionery industry was reduced 
by almost 50 percent. This was not a 
matter of choice. Manufacturers were 
compelled to do so by an unrealistic 
price-support program, 

When figured on the basis of the new 
modernized parity peanuts are priced at 
112 percent on parity, the highest of any 
commodity under support. 

Both grownups and children would 
like to buy peanut products, but they 
just cannot do it when they are subjected 
to these pressures, 

And you cannot force them to buy at 
extortionate prices. 

Blind and stubborn adherence to 
rigid supports will defeat itself. 

It is the industry that will be left hold- 
ing an empty bag as demand dries up. 

Never lose sight of the fact that your 
best ally is consumer-support. 

If you continue to alienate it, as you 
are doing, all the compulsory legislation 
in the world will not save you. 

Peanuts are not a basic commodity. 

They cannot be shoved down people’s 
throats by the forced-feeding of unwork- 
able parities. 

A flexible program is a reasonable 
program. 

Anything else is foredoomed to failure. 

Better merchandising methods are 
better values; real values will recapture 
lost markets. 

If you give millions of children a break 
they will cut down that surplus in short 
order. 

If you give in a little on price supports 
you will harvest a better return from 
consumers who are with you instead of 
against you. Flexible price supports are 
your best friend. 
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Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN]. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to congratulate the members of the 
Committee on Agriculture for bringing 
out this measure providing for firm price 
supports for basic commodities against 
the active opposition of the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the administration. 
There are many features of this bill on 
which I know there are differences of 
opinion even among the members of 
that committee. 

However, I say again the overwhelm- 
ing majority has refused to help scuttle 
the farm program for that is what so- 
called flexible supports mean. The 
chairman of this great committee and 
many Republican members did not sub- 
scribe to such provisions in the law 
passed in 1948 and 1949. 

The President and Secretary Benson 
would put storable basic commodities, 
on which we have lost only $21 million in 
21 years, under flexible supports when 
those commodities already under flexible 
supports, which they advocate, lost 
$1,425,000,000. 

They would change the law where we 
have lost no money, but leave the law 
alone where we have lost the money. 

Mr. Chairman, our President would 
return for flexible supports the Agricul- 
ture Act of 1948, Public Law 897, passed 
by the Republican 80th Congress. 

This law provided for 90 percent of 
parity support price when there was a 
shortage of a basic commodity—of 
course, if there was a shortage there 
would be a market and no need for any 
support. But if there was a surplus of 
as much as 30 percent—and, therefore, 
a need—then the support assured was 
only 75 percent. 

Many Democrats in my section who 
supported President Eisenhower are 
making discoveries. 

Many thought that candidate Eisen- 
hower gave assurances of firm 90-per- 
cent support prices for basic commodi- 
ties. However, the Republicans are 
reading the fine print to us now. 

As one Washington newspaper which 
supported General Eisenhower recently 
pointed out: 

The platform— 


Of the Republican Party— 


on agriculture favored a farm program aimed 
at full parity prices in the market place. 


The last four words were in italics. 

Of course, if the buyers would buy at 
that price you would need no price sup- 
ports. 

I wonder if the Republican Party has 
tried to determine why their ticket ran 
so far behind President Eisenhower. 
Could it be that the farmers remem- 
bered the Aiken bill, which gave com- 
plete assurance of help to the farmer 
when he did not need it and only two- 
thirds as much when he did need it? 

Could it be that the American people 
were afraid of the flexible-support pro- 
gram, which stretched when you did not 
need it and was tight as Dick’s hatband 
when the farmer needed help to get his 
breath. 
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Now that the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Vice President, and others are read- 
ing the fine print to us and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is making speeches, 
the general tone of which is that a little 
hardship and privation visited on some 
us would be good for all of us, Democrats 
and farm-minded Republicans early 
last year almost falling over themselves 
to extend firm price supports 2, 4, and 7 
years. 

I told a number of people that if the 
Republican leaders kept their present 
ideas on farm legislation I thought I 
would offer a bill to extend firm supports 
for 26 years—for the remainder of this 
Republican term, the 20 years they 
would be out, and through their next 
term. 

I note Secretary Benson says he 
does not see why they should find fault— 
that he is carrying out every order the 
late Secretary Brannan left behind. I 
thought he was going to improve on 
Brannan. Why, I made the closing 
argument in the House debate against 
the Brannan plan, so to me, a Democrat, 
Brannan's order is not the complete an- 
swer. Yet Mr. Benson has taken over 
Brannan’s plan for wool. 

The farm commodities on hand in 1941 
saved the day for us and our allies. To- 
day we are building ships, airplanes, 
guns, atomic bombs, H-bombs, trucks, 
tanks, storing up everything—for they 
would be needed as a margin of safety in 
the event of all-out war. This buildup 
far exceeds that for World War II. On 
each item of these hundreds of billions 
of dollars’ worth of equipment, the Gov- 
ernment paid cost-plus-a-profit to the 
manufacturer and fixed pay to the work- 
er. Yet there is great fear of a $1 billion 
or $2 billion reserve of food and fiber. 

Are we in danger enough to gpend 
hundreds of billions on the military? 
The military people say so. We have 
acted on that assumption. Then is our 
food and agricultural surplus too large? 

In World War II we asked industry to 
expand. We paid the bill. We later 
gave them quick tax amortization. We 
asked labor to work—they did—we paid 
them. 

We asked the farmer to expand his 
plant. We did not pay him. We gave 
him no firm contract. We promised 
only to support his production of basic 
commodities at 90 percent of the com- 
parative gross purchasing power which 
he had in 1904-14, when his farm was 
70 percent land, when out of his gross 
he did not have to buy expensive farm 
machinery and equipment, which is 
more than half the value of today’s 
farm. And with those farmers who did 
not produce the six basic commodities, 
their support price, if any at all, was 
usually 60 percent of the comparative 
purchasing power the farmer had in 
1909-14, when his house went unpainted, 
his boy or girl had to work their way 
through school, and the average farm 
family did not enjoy ordinary con- 
veniences. 

We spent $4 billion on consumer sub- 
sidies during the war. We paid out over 
$14 billion to get industry to convert and 
expand during World War II, and have 
spent much more since then. Shall we 
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complain at the job the farmer has done 
at less than $2 billion expense, if we 
count the value of what we have on 
hand? 

Mr. Chairman, at a time when we 
have a stockpile of $104 billion worth of 
military materiel, when we spend $40 
billion annually for national defense be- 
cause of the dangerous international 
situation, we find the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the Vice President of the 
United States on the air saying that we 
should cut back our farm production in 
this country practically to that neces- 
sary to meet domestic needs. We have 
only about $64 billion worth of so-called 
surplus commodities. Those commodi- 
ties are not surplus to world needs, nor 
actually are they surplus to our security 
needs. Those commodities, due to the 
actions of those in Mutual Security and 
in the State Department are not moving 
in world trade on a competitive basis. 
When offered they are offered on a pre- 
vailing price basis. That means that we 
offer at the prevailing world price; then 
when foreign countries reduce or dis- 
count theirs, we are not meeting their 
competitive price. We hold ours back. 
We therefore are merely a residual sup- 
plier. Remember the Commodity Credit 
Corporation has the authority to sell 
now—but by administrative policy the 
Corporation is prevented from doing so. 

When everything else is going up, the 
administration says let us have sliding 
scale supports. 

Mr. Chairman, let me show just where 
the cost paid by consumers goes. It is 
not the farmer who gets an ever-in- 
creasing share, but rather the opposite. 
I would like for the Members to look at 
these charts which show the true picture. 

For instance, in answer to the state- 
ment that is frequently made that the 
American farmer is pricing himself out 
of the domestic market you will note 
from this chart that today 1 hour of la- 
bor will buy more bread than almost ever 
before. The same thing applies to 
steak; it applies to milk; it applies even 
to butter. It applies to bacon, it applies 
to eggs, it applies to potatoes, and it ap- 
plies to oranges. In other words, in 
spite of the fact that agricultural prices 
have been supported and that the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation has on hand 
certain stocks that I will talk about a 
little later, you will find that even on a 
comparable basis the factory worker can 
buy more agricultural commodities than 
at practically any time in history for 1 
hour’s work. Why is it the American 
people are not told of these facts instead 
of being told things that serve to incite 
opposition to some equal treatment for 
American agriculture? 

You will note that in 1947 a loaf of 
bread, which is a common article of food, 
that in 1947 the American farmer got 
2.9 cents out of a loaf that sold for 13 
cents. In 1953 the farmer got only 2.5 
cents out of a loaf of bread that sold for 
16.4 cents. 

Why is the Department of Agriculture 
not telling the American people these 
facts? These come from the statistics 
of the Department and they are facts 
which should be told. 
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Another thing that has been pointed 
out so frequently by the Secretary of 
Agriculture and by so many others in 
an effort to inflame the city consumers 
against the farm program is the fact that 
most of these increases in farm produc- 
tion came at the request of the Federal 
Government. 

Here is a record of the production 
goals—which means requests made of 
the American farmer by the Federal 
Government for the period of years 1942 
to 1952—with the exception of a very 
small amount in 1952—for this period of 
years from 1942 to 1952 the Government 
of the United States was asking farmers 
to increase their production to meet the 
needs of the American people and of our 
allies in this period of international 
trouble. Not only that, but for this 
number of years the Government also 
established export restrictions and in 
some instances an outright embargo on 
the shipment of agricultural commod- 
ities and not shipping these agricultural 
commodities into world trade even 
though world prices were much higher 
than the domestic prices that the 
farmers were getting. These are 
facts that exist, these are facts 
that are found in these hearings. 
They are not the facts that you 
read in the speeches of those who would 
wreck the present farm program in favor 
of what they call flexible supports but 
which I term to be sliding-scale supports. 

Mr. Chairman, I happen to come from 
a cotton section of the country. There 
are many things involved in this. In 
the first place, notwithstanding the 
quantities of cotton you have on hand, 
the American Government has made 
money on all your price-support pro- 
grams on cotton. Cotton will stay in 
storage for as long as 40 years. The sup- 
ply of cotton that we had on hand when 
World War II occurred practically saved 
us. That was true not only in connec- 
tion with that one commodity but other 
commodities as well. 
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We are a country of laws. There is 
competition in this Congress, like there 
is everywhere elsz, as to how a law is 
going to be written. For instance, we 
have a law in reference to a standard 
quality of shirt with a standard mark. 
This is true of many other commodities 
also. If they get an agreement among 
the merchants in many cities in many 
States to sell at a certain price they can 
require others to sell that same com- 
modity at the same price. 


WHO GETS THE CONSUMER'S DOLLAR? 


If you will look here as to the division 
of your cotton dollar, you will see that 
the cotton grower gets 13.3 cents out of 
the dollar, the ginners about seven- 
tenths of a cent, the merchandisers 1.3, 
the manufacturers, dyers, and finishers 
18.5, the manufacturers of apparel and 
household goods 29.2, and the retailers 
32.1 for buying the goods and offering it 
for sale again. The wholesalers get 4.9 
cents. 

I make that point not to complain 
about the markups, though in some in- 
stances you might think they are un- 
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reasonably high, but to point out where 
your dollar goes. If this were a stand- 
ard make shirt with a regular name and 
if one merchant were to agree to sell it 
at a fixed price set by the manufacturer 
and that price is $3.64, the farmer would 
get 31 cents for his cotton in that shirt. 
Furthermore, if the farmer gave the 
cotton for nothing, there is no reason to 
believe that the shirt would be reduced 
in price at all as long as the buyer would 
buy it at $3.64. As long as one merchant 
would offer it for sale at $3.64, in most 
areas of the United States, because of 
laws we have written, the other mer- 
chants would have to sell it at $3.64. I 
am not saying that there are no faults 
with the present farm program. I do 
say those faults are not the cause of 
the things that are being pointed at 
today as being a reason to abolish or se- 
riously damage the existing farm pro- 
gram. In other words, we have heard 
lots of statements about the high price 
of beef. This shows you that out of 
the beef dollar the marketing share is 
36 percent, while the farmer’s share is 
64 percent from which of course he pays 
his cost including depreciation. Then 
again we see in this economy of ours 
that when the farmers’ prices are dras- 
tically reduced, as much as 40 percent, 
we see precious little change in the retail 
price. Why? Do you know of any mer- 
chant whose commodity will move at 
regular prices that will reduce those 
prices as long as people stand in line 
as they do in Washington to buy those 
commodities at the price fixed? Is there 
any reason to believe that private enter- 
prise is going to reduce just because they 
can under our system? 
IS THE CONSUMER GETTING LESS? 


The next thing we find is the state- 
ment to the American people that due to 
the high cost of food, due to the high 
cost of the price-support program, the 
American consumer some way is being 
injured. The record shows that the 
American people are eating 12 percent 
more nutritious food, good food, on an 
average, than ever before in history. 
The record further shows that the indi- 
vidual is paying a less percentage of an 
hour’s time of work to buy that food. 
Whatever the conditions are surround- 
ing the price-support structure, the 
American consumer, on a comparative 
basis, seems to be doing all right. 

I think it should be pointed out that 
the American people today are paying 
approximately 23 percent of their in- 
come, on an average, for food, while the 
people in the rest of the world pay on an 
average approximately 70 percent of 
their income for food. 

It is easy to see why they are not able 
to buy the automobiles, the refrigera- 
tors, and the television sets that we can 
here in America, since we have 77 per- 
cent left after buying the food in Amer- 
ica to buy all these other commodities, 
while the rest of the world, on an aver- 
age, only has 30 percent left. 

In 1953 the farmer received 2.5 cents 
out of 16.4 paid for a loaf of bread. In 
1947 he got 2.7 out of a 13-cent loaf. 

As I have tried to point out many 
times, beginning with the first session 
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of the first Congress in this country of 
ours, the fight was on to write the laws. 
Competition was on as to how our laws 
would be written, and various advan- 
tages have been written into the laws by 
folks who believed in them and thought 
they were essential. In about 1900 we 
began to have substantial protection for 
industry, or even earlier than that, but 
about 1900 we began to place advan- 
tages—I will not say unfair advantages, 
but advantages—to take care of the 
wages of industrial workers. This is no 
attack on that situation, but I am saying 
when you set out through the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and grant 
freight-rate increases since World War 
II amounting to 121 percent, when since 
1946 the total cost of the farm commod- 
ities from the time they leave the farm- 
ers’ hands until they reach the con- 
sumer has gone up 83 percent, when you 
say that the high cost of living can be 
attributed to the producer of the basic 
raw materials, when actually he is get- 
ting a less percentage than in 1946, we 
are making serious and real serious mis- 
takes. Now, about 40 years ago it took 
about 4 people who lived on the farm 
to feed 1 in the Nation. It was com- 
paratively easy for 4 people on the 
farm to feed 1 in the city, because they 
could virtually do it with their surpluses, 
you might say. 

Before there was any price support 
program or any real effort to give farm- 
ers or American agriculture its reason- 
able share of the Federal law, our Na- 
tion wasted about 40 percent of our 
fertile lands, including other natural 
resources. When the farmer sold for 
what he could get, farm life was so un- 
attractive and the farmer received such 
a small share of the conveniences which 
other segments had that young men 
and women left the farm and farm life 
was hard on those who remained, not 
because of the long hours but because 
the individual farm had little purchas- 
ing power. Where about 40 years ago 
84 percent of our population was on the 
farm, today only 16 percent of our popu- 


lation is on the farm, actively engaged 


in farming. 


FARMING TODAY IS A BUSINESS 


Today farming is a business. Our 
American farmers have a total invest- 
ment of more than $141 billions and last 
year spent more than $24 billions mak- 
ing a crop. The investment per farm 
worker was $18,718 while that per in- 
dustrial worker was $12,289 in 1953. 
Due to his large annual investment, to- 
day the farmer can lose his farm in 2.7 
years. 

The American farmer will either have 
to make enough money to meet cost of 
production and make a small profit, or 
else like any other businessman he will 
let the farm plant go down, exhaust the 
fertility of the soil, and then move to 
town like the rest of us. The price of 
taking commodities from land is going 
to be paid either by the person who con- 
sumes it, uses the commodity, or by the 
land itself, and we do not have the land 
to spare. In less than 25 years, at the 
present rate of production, we will need 
more than 100 million acres of fertile 
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lJand—land we don't have—to meet a 
population increasing by about 3 million 
a year. 

PRICE-SUPPORT PROGRAM NOT THE CAUSE 

The existing price-support program is 
not the primary cause for large agri- 
cultural surpluses now in the hands of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. In 
the first place all basic commodities now 
under a 90-percent support price are 
contingent upon the farmer's control of 
his production in line with the foresee- 
able market, when requested to do so by 
the Government. 

Next, the so-called 90 percent of par- 
ity support level does not even assure 
the farmer cost of production. It at- 
tempts to give him the same comparative 
purchasing power that he had in the 
base period 1909-14, or on a comparable 
basis with the last 10 years. In either 
instance, to be given such assurances the 
farmers as a group must agree to re- 
strict production in line with the fore- 
seeable market, as set out by their Gov- 
ernment when requested to do so. 

REQUEST FOR PRODUCTION 


During the period 1942-52 the Gov- 
ernment requested the farmers to ex- 
pand their farm plant and to produce 
ever-increasing quantities of agricul- 
tural commodities for the benefit of the 
Nation and our allies. Firm commit- 
ments to purchase these commodities 
were not made—page 22, hearings, 

GOVERNMENT RESTRICTIONS ON EXPORTS 


During this period numerous em- 
bargoes and restrictions on export of 
farm commodities were imposed by the 
Government, which prevented the ex- 
portation of many farm commodities at 
any price, notwithstanding the fact that 
the world price greatly exceeded our do- 
mestic price—page 26, hearings. 

SALES POLICY 


During this period and up until the 
last 30 days our Government, notwith- 
standing the fact that much of this pro- 
duction was held in the United States 
at the instance of the Government, has 
followed a policy of holding American 
agricultural commodities off the world 
market to enable friendly nations to 
have the market with American com- 
modities used only to take up the slack— 
pages 49 and 1120, hearings. 

AGRICULTURAL ATTACHES 


Even our official agricultural rep- 
resentatives abroad—agricultural at- 
tachés—are subjugated to the control of 
our State Department, which has con- 
sistently opposed selling American farm 
commodities competitively on world 
markets—unless we let the domestic 
price paid our farmers sag to competi- 
tive world levels—and our Government 
so far has largely followed that course 
as general policy. 

What would American labor say to 
that if advocated for them? What 
would American industry say? 

FARMERS LARGE CONSUMERS 


American farmers are great pur- 
chasers of the output of American indus- 
try, possibly the greatest single market. 
They buy on the American market, caus- 
ing high costs which must be included in 
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prices received or else they will bleed the 
land, then go broke—page 173 hearings. 
WHY? 


Our American price-support system 
has not priced American farm commodi- 
ties out of the domestic market. The 
American people are eating approxi- 
mately 12 percent more good nutritious 
food than in 1939. It takes a smaller 
part of an hour’s work to buy food today 
than at any time in the last 40 years— 
BAE report. 

Many people believe these commodities 
have been deliberately held here to build 
up the cost so as to inflame the public 
against the present farm program. I do 
not believe the Department of Agricul- 
ture has gone that far. However, I do 
know the butter bought by the Govern- 
ment has not even been offered on world 
markets, even at prevailing world prices 
much less competitive prices. I do 
know the Department of Agriculture has 
increased interest paid as well as storage 
fees paid—page 1647 hearings. Why, 
unless to add to the expense of the farm 
program? 

COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION LOSSES 


Only approximately $112 billion of the 
total Commodity Credit Corporation 
stocks have been offered on world mar- 
kets during the last year, and those were 
offered at prevailing prices, which means 
the world price was determined, our com- 
modities were offered at that level, our 
competitors then merely had to give a 
discount to undersell. Of course, when 
other supplies became exhausted, coun- 
tries still needing supplies came to us for 
the residual amount needed to meet de- 
mand. There have been minor excep- 
tions to this general policy, but the policy 
insisted upon by the State Department 
to meet international relations has vir- 
tually held most American farm com- 
modities off the world market—page 49 
and page 1120, hearings—since we have 
not made the price truly competitive. 

INCREASED MIDDLEMAN’S TAKE 


Since 1945 the cost of handling agri- 


cultural commodities from the time they . 


leave the farmer’s hands until the level 
of the consumer has increased by 83 per- 
cent. During that same period the farm- 
er's share of the consumer dollar has 
$1,850—BAE report. 

The American farmer’s average income 
was approximately $850 in 1953. The 
average comparable income of other 
workers in our economy was about 
$1,850—BAE report. 


COMPARATIVE COSTS 


The cost of our farm program, not- 
withstanding that most of the cost comes 
from governmental policy of asking in- 
creased production and holding such 
production off world markets, is far less 
than our expenses in connection with in- 
dustry and labor, in connection with 
World War II and since—page 20, CCC 
hearings. 

The total losses on farm commodities 
have been approximately $1,200,000,000 
in the 20 years of its existence. 
the period of war we paid out $4 billion 


in consumer subsidies, The Federal Gov- 
ernment paid out approximately $40 bil- 
lion in tax amortization to industry and 
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in contract settlements to enable indus- 
try to reconvert quickly so as to keep 
industrial labor employed. Total invest- 
ment of the CCC of approximately $7 
billion is small indeed as compared with 
the $129 billion we have invested in mili- 
tary materiel—page 20, CCC hearings. 


FLEXIBLE SUPPORTS MEANS SLIDING SUPPORTS 


It should be remembered that the ad- 
ministration’s recommended flexible 
price-support program, fixing a maxi- 
mum support of 90 percent, with provi- 
sion for required supports being reduced 
to 75 percent contingent upon supply on 
hand, will become effective automatically 
January 1, 1955, unless the Congress acts 
to prevent it—page 70, hearings. It must 
be remembered that supplies of com- 
modities on hand now under the formula 
of that law would automatically reduce 
the required support level for most basic 
commodities almost to the minimum of 
75-percent supports. 

It should be remembered too that any 
basic farm commodity already at 90 
percent could fiex only downward under 
the so-called flexible supports advocated 
by the administration. Support levels 
on commodities not now under the new 
parity formula, if placed under the new 
formula as requested by the administra- 
tion, would be reduced. 


DEPARTMENT SPEECHES 


Led by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
many speeches are being made today to 
the effect that the farmer and the pres- 
ent price-support system seriously 
threaten the American economy, and 
that if something is not done to reduce 
the amounts going to the farmer under 
the present program the city consumer 
is going to rise up and overthrow the 
farm program. It is my considered 
judgment that those in control of the 
Department of Agriculture are doing 
more to incite such a feeling than any 
other group. The facts supporting the 
farmers’ position, which I have cited, are 
all supported by our hearings on the ap- 
propriation bill for the Department of 
Agriculture; but they are not the pri- 
mary subject of speeches by the Secre- 
tary and his group, who in their efforts 
to build up public sentiment against ex- 
isting farm programs in my humble 
judgment are building up opposition to 
any farm program though they do not 
intend to do so. This is tragic, in my 
judgment. Only in the last 20 years has 
American agriculture had its fair share 
of laws or has agricultural life offered 
anything like the attractiveness that 
other segments of our population have 
enjoyed. Only during that period have 
we put back a reasonable share of what 
we have taken from the soil. 

In order to protect future generations 
we must give real attention to maintain- 
ing a sound financial system. It is bad 
to overdraw at the bank. It is much 
worse to overdraw on our real wealth, 
which is the land, the timber, the nat- 
ural resources, the material things, 

COSTS WILL BE PAID 

In this day of commercial agriculture 
the price must be paid. I realize the con- 
sumer is paying much for his groceries; 
but he is paying a smaller percentage of 
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what he makes per hour than almost 
at any time in history. May I remind 
you that these high costs come from the 
fact that there has been an 83 percent 
increase since 1945 in cost attached to 
farm commodities from the farmers’ 
hands to the consumer. May I remind 
you that freight rates have been in- 


‘creased by the Interstate Commerce 


Commission 11 times since World War 
II, reaching a total of 121 percent in- 
crease—page 138 hearings. May I point 
out to you that in a $3.69 shirt of a 
standard make the farmer's share is 
about 35 cents, and under the law if one 
merchant agrees to sell the standard 
brand at a fixed price, the manufacturer 
can require all other merchants in the 
same locality to stick to the same price. 
Thus, if the farmer furnished the cotton 
in such shirt for nothing there is noth- 
ing in the law that would require the 
passing on to the consumer of such wind- 
fall. 
THE NATIONAL DEBT 


Mr. Chairman, we are having lots of 
trouble living with a debt of $265 billion. 
But the records of our country will show 
that for any 5-year period in our his- 
tory the national income has averaged 
about seven times the farm income, and 
we cannot stand a reduction in our na- 
tional income of seven times the drop 
we have already had in farm income. 

Our high standard of living can be 
largely attributed to the fact that with 
our wealth of natural resources it took 
so few of us to supply food, clothing, 
and shelter for the rest of us that it left 
many to supply the automobiles and 
other conveniences that we enjoy far 
beyond any nation in history. We must 
not force back on American agriculture 
the huge cost which is being attached 
to his production from the time it leaves 
his hands until it reaches the consumer. 
Such costs are attached by reason of 
minimum wage laws, bargaining power 
of labor unions, by freight rate increases 
and by continuing demand of consumers 
for cellophane containers, washed vege- 
tables and frozen foods, and so forth. 
The American farmer is in business too, 
he has a tremendous investment and a 
huge annual cost. That cost will have 
to be paid either by the consumer or by 
the land itself. There is one thing that 
will put the farmer completely in the 
saddle, just as he is in the saddle in 
Greece, China, and India. When the 
Nation’s resources are so exhausted that 
there is competition for who is going to 
eat, the man who produces it will be in 
the saddle, but we must not be so short- 
sighted in our Nation as to fall for that. 

THE ANSWER 


The answer, Mr, Chairman, is that 
this administration must stop the gov- 
ernmental policy of holding agricultural 
commodities off world markets at com- 
petitive prices. The American farmer 
is entitled to his fair share of world mar- 
kets at competitive prices, just as he is 
entitled to his fair share of the laws on 
our own statute books, in view of pro- 
tection for industrial labor and Ameri- 
can industry. We must retain equal 
treatment for American agriculture. 
Then the farmer will be willing to limit 
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his production to the foreseeable mar- 
ket, domestic and foreign; but not to 
the domestic market for that would 
mean his ruin as well as the reduction 
of the standard of living for the rest of 
us. 

Mr. Chairman, may I conclude by say- 
ing that many people, many business- 
men today are finding out their welfare 
is dependent upon the welfare of agri- 
culture. They know it in our smaller 
cities now. It will not be long before 
they know it in Detroit, Chicago, and 
New York. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMONDSON]. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
the committee report on the Agricultural 
Act of 1954 is outstanding in more than 
one respect. It not only contains a clear 
and logical discussion of our farm prob- 
lem—and no honest and realistic 
American can deny the existence of a 
complex and difficult problem but there 
is also presented in graphic form a great 
volume of evidence to support the 
nationwide importance of an effective 
farm program. 

Surely it has become elementary that 
national prosperity goes hand in hand 
with farm prosperity, and that danger 
signals on the farm front are a cause for 
alarm to all Americans who want to see 
a prosperous country. 

The Agriculture Committee's report is 
a convincing showing of these danger 
signals, and every Member whose dis- 
trict includes farm population has al- 
ready learned at first hand of the in- 
creasing distress in American agricul- 
ture. Today’s report of a further decline 
in farm income during the past month 
is additional evidence of this grave 
condition. 

The farmer who goes broke is no 
longer a customer for the Nation's fac- 
tories and retail stores. He cannot pay 
his doctor, his lawyer or his merchant— 
and hard times on the farm do not take 
long to reach into every home, every 
store and every office. 

The arguments against this bill have 
convinced me of the law’s imperfections, 
and it should be obvious that new 
methods are needed to deal with the 
problem of farm surpluses, but I cannot 
disagree with the powerful conclusions of 
this great Agriculture Committee that 
extension of 90-percent supports on 
basic commodities and immediate res- 
toration of some support for dairy 
farmers are both wise and imperative. 

The committee conclusions were 
reached after the most careful and ex- 
tensive nationwide hearings, and these 
conclusions represent the combined wis- 
dom of men whose heads and hearts 
have been occupied with America’s farm 
problem for many years. I cannot 
lightly dismiss the thinking and the 
logic of the senior Members of this House 
who have made the study of American 
agriculture and farm legislation their 
life work, and who have brought to our 
great Agriculture Committee the honor 
and distinction which are only earned 
through untiring effort, devotion to duty, 
and unchallenged integrity of purpose. 
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I deeply regret that our Secretary of 
Agriculture does not share the conclu- 
sions of House leaders who have given 
so Many more years to the study of this 
problem, and I fully sympathize with the 
Secretary in his difficult task and ac- 
knowledge the responsibility of Congress 
to give assistance in the problem of our 
farm surplus. I trust and hope that the 
committee will soon come forward with 
additional recommendations in this field, 
and am confident that an answer can be 
found without destruction of the foun- 
dations for stability in American farm 
income. 

If the committee’s report has demon- 
strated nothing else, it has in my opin- 
ion conclusively exploded the misleading 
argument that farm price supports are 
responsible for today’s high cost of liv- 
ing for the American consumer. When 
we read that only 214 cents in the price 
of a loaf of bread is paid to the wheat 
farmer—that the cotton farmer receives 
about 30 cents for the cotton which goes 
into a $4 garment—that the peanut 
grower is paid one half a penny for the 
peanuts in a 5-cent peanut candy bar— 
we can find very little comfort for the 
consumer in the prospect of lower price 
supports on the basic commodities. 

As one Member has already put it, a 
failure to pass this committee bill—in 
the light of present-day farm condi- 
tions—could well mean disaster for the 
American farmer. 

Disaster for the American farmer in 
1954 would surely bring disaster to all 
Americans in 1955. 

Let us keep our farm economy strong, 
and thereby strengthen our country, by 
supporting the Agricultural Act of 1954 
as reported by our committee. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I, too, am one of these newcomers. 
Maybe I should apologize for taking up 
the time of the committee at this late 
hour in the evening. I do not know that 
I shall consume the entire 5 minutes. I 
think I shall talk, perhaps, more from 
experience than on the basis of theory. 
Like some of the rest of us, I have done 
some farming in my time. I took over 
a farm, a quarter section with a good 
mortgage on it, before the turn of the 
century. I have farmed every year 
since. I suppose I have planted, raised, 
and harvested a hundred acres of wheat 
a year for the last 55 years, and maybe 
200 acres of corn, along with oats and 
hay, and I have raised hogs and cattle, 
and so forth, just as I am sure you who 
are farmers or have been farmers have 
done. I see that nearly everybody here 
has had some experience on the farm, 
and I have likely had just about the same 
experience as you have had. I can re- 
member when there was no farm pro- 
gram. I can remember, too, when this 
farm program was new and when it was 
being attacked, as it is being attacked 
more or less here today, on the ground 
that it is regimentation and that it is 
contrary to our free-enterprise system. 

I can tell you just how free this enter- 
prise system is in the United States. 
The very first Congress that was con- 
vened after the adoption of the Consti- 
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tution abolished free enterprise by pass- 
ing a protective-tariff law, at the solici- 
tation of some ironworkers in the State 
of Pennsylvania. That was the begin- 
ning, if you please, of creeping socialism 
in this country, and the good people of 
Pennsylvania have profited by this pro- 
tective tariff ever since. They still have 
their hands out. 

The farmer went without any protec- 
tion for a century and a half. Oh, yes; 
he had a paper tariff. He had a tariff 
of 30 or 40 or 50 cents a bushel on his 
wheat when he was producing a surplus 
and selling it in the open market most 
of the time. It was not worth a dime 
tohim. Thesurplus is where the trouble 
is today. We have not said much about 
it; but if you take the problem of sur- 
pluses out of this bill, the rest of it 
would fall fiat. It is all built around 
the fact that we are producing surpluses; 
and if we do not do something about 
them, they will ruin the American 
farmer. The American farmer went 
unprotected for a century and a half. 
I can remember when my father told 
me that they burned corn for fuel in 
the seventies. I do not remember that, 
but I do remember when my father 
hauled corn off at 12 cents a bushel in 
the spring of 1897. 

I did not bring any manuscript to the 
well, but I have a little book here that 
I picked up on my desk the other day, 
and it shows figures like this: In 1896, 
4,816 bushels of corn were bought for 
$1,333.29—a little over 20 cents a bushel. 
That is a picture of what the farmers 
went through at that time. But you do 
not have to go back to 1896. I can re- 
member in 1932 when I bought corn at 
8 cents a bushel from my neighbors. 
They planted it and harvested it and 
put it in the crib and sold it at public 
auction at 8 cents a bushel. I bought 
wheat of my neighbors at 28 cents per 
bushel and fed it to hogs that I sold at 
2% cents per pound. Think of it, a 200- 
pound hog for a $5 bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. MILLER] 
has expired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Those are 
the things that brought about this farm 
program. It was the surplus that pro- 
duced those prices. It was the surplus 
that brought on the ruinous conditions 
which resulted in a farm program. 

I just want to say in conclusion, if 
we ruin the farmer—we do not have to 
ruin him—if we just put him in straits, 
we will all feel it. I do not care whether 
you are a white-collar man, a merchant, 
a manufacturer, a professional man, or 
who you are, you will all feel it up and 
down Main Street within 12 months. 

Who was it that came before this 
House saying “We must do something for 
the farmer” in the lean years of the early 
thirties? It was everybody, for we were 
all in distress. That could happen again. 
It is because we do not want it to hap- 
pen; it is because we are determined 
that it shall not happen, that we should 
pass this bill giving the American farmer 
equal consideration with other segments 
of our population. 
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Where is the most distress now? Why, 
it is among the manufacturers of farm 
machinery. The workers in that indus- 
try are nearly all out of a job. Why? 
Because the farmer cannot buy these 
tractors at the price he is getting for his 
products at the present time. I know, 
because I went through this situation. 
I know what happened to the cattlemen 
a year ago. I had 110 head of cattle on 
the feed when I came to Congress and I 
know I put up about $10,000. I know 
what is happening to the dairymen now. 
‘Those are things we have to think about. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say just 
one more word in passing about parity. 
Parity means equality, equality means 
justice, and 100 percent of parity is just 
equal justice. We farmers are willing 
to take off that 10 percent just as a mar- 
gin, give it to you, just as a bargaining 
figure. But when you do anything less 
than that you are simply asking the 
farmer to take less than is coming to 
him. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. CANFIELD]. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, here- 
tofore I have not taken an active part in 
the debates on farm program legisla- 
tion. This in no way indicates my lack 
of interest in this program because I 
think the prosperity of America is tied 
up very closely with the prosperity in 
agriculture. The proposal for extend- 
ing rigid, mandatory price supports on 
the so-called six basic commodities for 
another year, in spite of the tremendous 
surpluses of agricultural commodities, 
moves me to say a few words on this 
subject. 

I would like to remind my colleagues 
in the House that we spend a great deal 
of our time talking about the so-called 
six basic commodities—corn, wheat, cot- 
ton, rice, peanuts, and tobacco—which 
only make up 23 percent of the cash 
farm receipts; and very little time is de- 
voted to discussing the problems of the 
majority of the farmers of this Nation 
where 77 percent of the cash farm re- 
ceipts are derived. I think it is high 
time that we stop to consider where the 
continuation of the present farm pro- 
gram will lead us. As a matter of fact, 
the continuation of fixed profitable price 
supports on these six basic commodities 
isenot only piling up tremendous sur- 
pluses of the commodities, but at the 
same time the use of the diverted acres 
from the basics is getting the other 77 
percent of our farmers into serious 
trouble. 

Ican speak with some authority on this 
subject because in 1952, the latest year 
complete figures are available, only 1.9 
percent of the cash farm receipts in my 
State of New Jersey were derived from 
the basic commodities. Seventy-eight 
and five-tenths percent of the agricul- 
tural commodities produced in New Jer- 
sey have no support at all. Nineteen 
and three-tenths percent of the farm 
cash receipts in New Jersey come from 
dairy products; and dairy products are 
supported in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Agricultural Act of 1949. 
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We hear a great deal of talk and dis- 
cussion about the evils of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949. Let me remind my 
colleagues that this act was developed 
and supported on a bipartisan basis. 
Let me also remind you that in 1954 the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 is in full force 
and effect on all commodities except 
cotton, wheat, corn, and peanuts. I ask 
the Members of this House: How long 
can we defend a program which is cost- 
ing upward of $700,000 per day for stor- 
age alone and an estimated $300,000 a 
day in wastage and spoilage? 

Surely we must recognize that the 
program of price supports now in effect 
for the so-called basic commodities is 
the same program that was institgated 
by this Congress in May 1942—12 years 
ago—when we were entering a Second 
World War. We have extended year 
after year this wartime measure until 
we have reached the point of the highest 
volume of surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties in our history. 

We should recognize that 5 out of the 
last 6 years’ net farm income has de- 
clined under this program. Surely we 
have the necessary courage to make 
needed changes in order that the 
farmers in this Nation can earn and get 
a good income. 

I think it will be a serious mistake if 
we vote to extend this wartime emer- 
gency legislation for another year. We 
can no longer go blindly down the road 
and accumulate additional market-de- 
pressing surpluses, and see the net farm 
income of farmers continue to decline. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. PHILLIPS], 

FLEXIBLE SUPPORT PRICES 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, for a 
long time it has been recognized by Con- 
gress that flexible price supports are the 
only answer to an economy based on 
basic needs for food and fiber produced 
in the United States. It is true that be- 
cause of the Korean War and our emer- 
gency needs for increased production, 
rigid supports were introduced to meet 
the emergency needs. As we turn back 
now to a peacetime economy we find that 
these rigid supports have made it profit- 
able to produce surpluses and that these 
surpluses have become so great, so un- 
manageable and so expensive that they 
threaten to destroy the very economy we 
are trying to preserve. 

The agriculture bill which we are con- 
sidering contains set-aside provisions 
which are vital to the basic crops, agri- 
culture attache provisions which are vi- 
tal to all phases of agriculture related 
to export-import commodities and the 
wool bill which is necessary to save an 
essential and vital agricultural industry. 

We must not jeopardize these good and 
essential measures by tying them to the 
rigid price-support provisions which the 
administration has already warned 
could only lead to a veto of the entire 
bill. For that reason, I urge the adop- 
tion of the amendment which will be 
offered to place under flexible price sup- 
ports our basic agricultural commodi- 
ties as was originally intended by Con- 
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gress when these flexible supports wer 
added to the basic law. ; 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have the privilege of extending 
their remarks at this point in the Rec- 
orp on the pending bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, a few days 
ago we had a distinguished visitor in our 
country who stated that he came here 
to talk over some “family matters’’—cer- 
tainly this is always in order—and fol- 
lowing that visit we of the House have 
just passed a measure authorizing ex- 
penditures of approximately $342 billion 
in aid and assistance to allies abroad— 
gifts to our friends of foreign govern- 
ments. 

All this we recognize is risky and 
costly, but we also recognize is designed 
in the best interest of the United States. 

What is difficult to recognize some- 
times is how we can continue to dole 
out huge sums—gifts—abroad to foreign 
governments, and to deny assistance to 
people of our own country, particularly 
the American farmers and American 
agriculture. 

This measure before us provides for 
90 percent of parity support price for 
four basic farm crops. It is not a hand- 
out in any sense of the word, but an 
effort to stabilize American agriculture 
and to insure that American farmers re- 
ceive a fair return for their labors and 
production and to keep American agri- 
culture on an even keel. 

I have always supported the parity 
program—the insuring of 90 percent of 
parity for basic agriculture crops. We 
all know and we must recognize that 
when American agriculture. prospers, all 
of America prospers. 

There has already been a substantial 
reduction in farm income over the past 
2 years—estimated to be a 13 percent 
reduction—and we should take no action 
here which would precipitate a further 
declining farm income, rather, we should 
bolster the economy of American agri- 
culture. 

I think we all recognize—as has been 
heretofore pointed out—that President 
Eisenhower recommended 100 percent 
parity for American agriculture. And 
now his Secretary of Agriculture is pro- 
Posing the sliding scale formula for a 
reduced parity. The farmers and farm 
organizations of my State are not in 
favor of the so-called sliding scale. 
There is only one way to slide and that 
is down. 

The Tennessee Farm Bureau at the 
last national convention of that organi- 
zation voted to continue the 90 percent 
parity support program for basic agri- 
culture products. The farmers of my 
State with whom I have talked have re- 
peatedly pointed up the fallacy of a pro- 
gram which results in high costs for farm 
machinery and feed and fertilizer while 
Suggesting or proposing a program for 
lowered income for American farmers 
or dairymen. In other words, a 90 per- 
cent parity for corn, which is a basic 
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feed, and only 75 percent parity for 
dairy products. 

The farmer has to pay for corn and 
livestock feeds under a high formula 
and sells his products at a considerably 
decreased parity formula. These incon- 
sistencies should be resolved. 

As the committee has pointed out, the 
present bill is designed to protect the 
income of the American farmers by con- 
tinuing 90 percent parity price support 
on basic agricultural crops for 1 year— 
and is designed to encourage the expan- 
sion of markets for agriculture products 
abroad. The surplus problem can be 
resolved with the opening and expansion 
of our foreign markets. 

In view of the pledges and promises of 
the leaders of the administration, it 
seems to me that the least that this com- 
mittee can do would be to pass this bill 
in its present form—certainly the meas- 
ure will be given my support. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, the 
Agricultural Act of 1954 is before us for 
general debate and I have listened for 
several hours to members of the House 
Committee on Agriculture and others 
discuss the measure. The debate has 
been on a high level. Since there are 30 
members of the committee it has not been 
possible in 1 day of debate for all of 
them to be heard, and, of course, it has 
not been possible for Members of the 
House who are not members of the House 
Committee on Agriculture to speak ex- 
tensively on the bill. I am not com- 
plaining about the situation. The com- 
mittee members who wrote the bill before 
us are best able to discuss it. 

I want to particularly compliment 
Members who have spoken in opposition 
to the proposal for flexible or sliding scale 
supports. I want to associate myself 
with them and express my unalterable 
opposition to the flexible support idea as 
to the basic crops. I am against the 
flexible support idea for storable crops 
for the present and for the future. 

It has been plainly demonstrated in 
this debate that the 90 percent of parity 
support program on basic crops has not 
been responsible for relatively huge losses 
nor for large surpluses. 

One more word. I wish to join others 
in condemning the persistent effort in 
some quarters to array the city dweller 
against the farmer and misrepresent the 
farm picture. Such misrepresentation 
is just as hurtful to the consumer and 
city dweller as to the farmer. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. O’Konsx1]. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
feel that we are tampering with the 
ecoromy of our Nation when we can ill 
afford to do so. The individuals who 
advocate going from a rigid to a flexible 
system of price supports for farm prod- 
ucts are very definitely and dangerously 
tampering with the economy of our 
Nation. 

I know whereof I speak. Since April 1 
we have had an example of what would 
happen to the farm interests if a flexible 
system of price supports were inaugu- 
rated. Since April 1 the dairy farmers 
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of my district have been operating under 
a program of 75 percent of parity. 

I come from a district where we do not 
have these Federal milk orders. All of 
the dairy farmers of America have not 
felt the disastrous impact of 75 percent 
of parity because many of the dairy 
farmers of America have a second pro- 
tection, namely, the Federal milk orders 
which give them a higher price. After 
the reduction from 90 to 75 percent of 
parity in my district, let me tell you what 
has happened. There is not a bank, 
there is not a department store, there is 
not a hardware store, there is not an au- 
tomobile dealer, there is not a farm im- 
plements dealer, there is not a theater, 
there is not any place of business in my 
district that has not been disastrously 
affected as a result of this reduction in 
parity from 90 to 75 percent. 

It has had sad effects and has resulted 
in very serious consequences and a cloud 
of gloom has set over the entire area. 
There is doubt and worry of the future. 
There is uneasiness and uncertainty. 

The advocates of a flexible support 
program say it is time that we must 
bring order out of chaos. Let me tell 
you what they are doing instead. They 
are inviting chaos because instead of 
trying to avoid surpluses which we now 
have, they are aggravating the situation 
and encouraging greater surpluses. For 
instance, in the latter part of April, af- 
ter the farmers in my district, the dairy 
farmers, got their first check on April 
15, 15 days after this reduction in parity, 
I was going through my district, through 
these small farming communities. When 
I went into a bank I saw farmer after 
farmer standing in line. What was he 
doing as a result of his drop in his check? 
Those farmers who had money in the 
bank were taking their money out to 
buy more milk cows in order to make 
up the difference. Those farmers who 
did not have money in the bank were 
asking the banker to lend them some 
money so that they could put into pro- 
duction more milk cows to make up the 
difference. 

So, as a result of this drop of parity 
in dairy products in areas that are not 
protected by the Federal milk orders, 
you are going to have more production 
instead of less production. Yes, greater 
surpluses instead of smaller surpluses. 
Instead of more order there will be more 
chaos and even lower prices. 

I have only one objection to this bill 
in its present form and I am going to 
try to remedy that when we come to that 
section. I shall propose an amendment 
to restore 90 percent of parity for dairy 
products. In all fairness this should be 
done. Dairy products are not less im- 
portant than others. They are more 
important. 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’KONSKI. I yield. 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. I just 
wondered if you had a suggestion as to 
what we might do with Wisconsin butter 
and cheese that the Government has in 
storage? 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Yes: I will answer 
that question this way: If the Secretary 


of Agriculture and this administration 
gave one-half of the time to unloading — 


the surplus dairy products that they give 


in trying to divide the consumers against 
the farmers, they could get rid of the 
surplus. If they would just spend half 
the time trying to unload the surplus 
that they spend trying to divide the 
consumer against the farmer, they could 
accomplish something. I want to say 
here and now that Benson has not even 
tried to unload the surpluses. He has 
talked a lot but accomplished nothing. 
He cannot even get our military estab- 
lishments to use the surpluses. 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. Is not 
one way to have the Secretary inform 
the people what the situation is? 

Mr. OKONSKI. I do not agree that 
he should go on television when the 
farmers’ wives cannot see him trying 
to convert the city women to his point 
of view instead of taking time when he 
could be seen by the farmers’ wives as 
well. Benson would do better for farm- 
ers if on his television show he would 
have put on the program some farm 


wives who could tell how they make only 


40 cents an hour for a 15-hour day, in- 
cluding. Sunday. 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. You want 
to conceal the facts from the city women, 
do you? 

Mr. OKONSKI. The city women will 
not be fooled by this magic of Benson's, 
They know there is a joker in his pro- 
gram somewhere. They know that even 
if the farmer gave away his products the 
profiteers would still not lower prices to 
the consumer. The city women know 
that the farmer, even under 90 percent 
of parity, gets only a small share of the 
prices they pay. Many city housewives 
were farmers once. They know the 
farm families are never overpaid for 
their drudgery. 

The city wives in my district know that 
if the farmers and their families cannot 
afford to come to the city to buy from 
their husbands they will feel the effects 
of such a drop in business, and soon. 
The city wife knows that the surest 
way to insure her husband’s success— 
whether he be a laborer, officeworker, or 
businessman—is to keep the farmer and 
his family buying. Benson is not going 
to fool any city housewives in my district, 
even on television. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. O'Hara]. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I certainly am one who would 
like to express appreciation for the tre- 
mendous amount of work which the 
Committee on Agriculture has done on 


this very complex and very difficult prob- 


lem dealing with farm legislation. 
It happens that I do not think there is 


any one problem of the many problems 


that have faced us in the last year to 
which I personally have given more 


thought and consideration. I confessat 


this hour it is still a very difficult 
problem. 

Last fall I announced to people who 
asked me, privately or publicly, that I 
felt that this was a time when we should 
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continue our present farm program at 
least for 1 year. 

I realize there are those who differ in 
that view, some of them farmers in my 
own district, but I think that economi- 
cally the farmer has been in a very, very 
difficult squeeze. 

A little over a year ago I happened to 
be visiting with a couple of banker 
friends in my district—and my district 
is rather a typical farm dairy district, 
probably one of the best in the country. 
‘These banker friends of mine came from 
different parts of my district and without 
mentioning any names or disclosing any 
confidences I can relate this incident. I 
asked, “What would you estimate has 
been the drop in deposits of your farm 
depositors for the last 2 years?” ‘That 
would be 3 years now altogether. They 
said very frankly, both of them, that 
they felt that the deposits of their farm 
depositors had dropped at least 25 per- 
cent. Both of the bankers came from 
very excellent farming communities with 
heavy dairy production, comparing with 
any of the mixed production that we 
have in southern Minnesota. I am not 
quarreling with Secretary Benson, and 
personally I think he is a very sincere, 
fine man; I just disagree with his rea- 
soning and his thinking. 

Iam supporting this bill and the great 
Committee on Agriculture in the position 
which they have taken. I think to do 
otherwise would not be right. 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania rose. 

Mr.O of Minnesota. I may say 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania that 
I know his philosophy so well that I am 
aware there is not anything I can say he 
will agree with, but I will yield to the 
gentleman; certainly, I will yield. 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. I appre- 
ciate that a 25 percent reduction in bank 
deposits is serious; but has not that hap- 
pened since we have had this high sup- 
port program in operation? And does 
not that prove that the thing will not 
work? 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. Let me 
answer my friend with this question: So 
you are going to say to the farmer that 
you are going to guarantee him 12 or 15 
percent less? I think that is wrong be- 
cause I tell you, my friend, I was out 
home the first part of June. I have 
never seen since the late twenties and 
early thirties a more disturbed group of 
farm people than we have in my district. 
And it is a very prosperous district, let 
me say, from the viewpoint of general 
income. But, I say to you frankly that 
they are very disturbed because they do 
not know what is going to happen to 
them. 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. OHARA of Minnesota, 
tainly. 


Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. Does 
that not prove that the thing that is 


Cer- 


_ basically wrong is the principle of any 


Support price which is beyond the cost 


of production? 


Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. No; I 
do not agree with that. Perhaps the 
Surplus problem has added to our prob- 


ems, but, you know, I think we ought to 
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get down on our knees every night and 
thank the good Lord that He has been 
so good to us for the production we have 
had. Out our way we have had for the 
last 12 or 14 years some of the most 
beautiful, perfect growing conditions I 
have ever seen, and we have produced 
a great deal more than we did 12 or 15 
years before that. Part of that has been 
the result of weather and divine provi- 
dence, but let us have just 1 bad year, 
and you will not hear any more talk 
about surpluses, and I say that to you 
in all seriousness. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. NEAL]. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Chairman, I can very 
readily understand why, right or wrong, 
sound or unsound, the people of the large 
grain- and food-growing States are in- 
terested in continuing farm supports at 
high levels. I happen to come from one 
of the smaller States, a mountainous 
region, where agriculture is not so much 
of a basic income producer as in some of 
your Western and Southern States. 

We have two things existing in the 
State of West Virginia which I think 
very definitely show to you that this 
manner of supporting farm prices at 
high levels does have a lot of inequities. 
We have in my district several counties 
that depend primarily on the production 
and sale of very fine beef cattle and food 
animals. Those people, as you well 
know, 6 months ago took a terrific loss 
because of the sudden drop in the price 
of their products. Those who had pro- 
duced, and were compelled to retain on 
their farms animals which they were not 
able to dispose of, had to buy feed for 
that stock at prices regulated and based 
on high cost price supported grain. At 
the same time, the general public who 
was consuming the products, your wheat 
and your wheat products, your milk and 
your dairy products, all at supported 
prices, even in times when they were 
unemployed, were being compelled not 
only to pay the taxes to support these 
programs but likewise to pay the high 
prices at retail that naturally resulted 
to a great extent from the support prices. 
I can see these inequities, and I believe 
that this whole problem needs to be given 
more serious consideration than simply 
viewed from the standpoint of maintain- 
ing high levels of production, much of 
which must be wasted because it sets 
consumer prices too high for average 
families to afford. There are all over 
this country many inequities resulting 
from price support programs that have 
to be readjusted, and certainly in States 
like mine, where even with tobacco, 
which is a standard supported product 
only 3 percent of the farmers’ income is 
derived from price supported products, 
It is easy to see why the people from 
States like mine are not inclined to go 
along wholeheartedly with a support 
program at 90 percent of parity. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Cootey]. 

Mr. COOLEY.. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not intend to take 2 minutes. I do 
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want to say that I know the leadership 
and all of us are anxious to expedite the 
consideration of this bill. When the 
House convenes at 10 o'clock in the 
morning, if we are all punctual and will 
remain on the floor, Iam sure the chair- 
man of our committee and the members 
of the committee on this side will do 
everything we possibly can to expedite 
final decision on the bill. 

It occurs to me there is only one con- 
troversial matter involved, and when 
that is settled we should be able to move 
along with great ease and conclude early 
tomorrow afternoon. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Agricultural Act of 1954.“ 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. HALLECK) 
having assumed the chair, Mr. COTTON, 
Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
reported that the Committee, having 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
9680) to provide for continued price sup- 
port for agricultural products; to aug- 
ment the marketing and disposal of such 
products; to provide for greater stability 
in the products of agriculture; and for 
other purposes, had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
special order for today. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be vacated and that 
I may have permission to address the 
House for 1 hour on Friday, following 
the legislative program of the day and 
the conclusion of any special orders 
heretofore granted. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent for the im- 
mediate consideration of the conference 
report on the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
72) to authorize the Secretary of Com- 
merce to sell certain vessels to citizens 
of the Republic of the Philippines; to 
provide for the rehabilitation of the in- 
terisland commerce of the Philippines, 
and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. Repr. No. 2003) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the resolution 
(S. J. Res. 72) to authorize the Secretary of 
Commerce to sell certain vessels to citizens 
of the Republic of the Philippines; to pro- 
vide for the rehabilitation of the interisland 
commerce of the Philippines, and for other 
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purposes, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as fol- 
lows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the House and 
agree to the same. 

Joun J. ALLEN, Jr. 

Horace SEELY-BROWN, Jr. 

TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN, 

HERBERT C. BONNER, 

EDWARD A. GARMATZ, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 

JOHN M. BUTLER, 

CHARLES E. POTTER, 

FREDERICK G. PAYNE, 

WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 

GEORGE A. SMATHERS, 
Managers on the Part oj the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
House to the resolution (S. J. Res. 72) to 
authorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
sell certain vessels to citizens of the Repub- 
lic of the Philippines; to provide for the re- 
habilitation of the interisland commerce of 
the Philippines, and for other purposes, sub- 
mit the following statement in explanation 
of the effect of the action agreed upon by 
the conferees and recommended in the ac- 
companying conference report: 

Senate Joint Resolution 72 as passed by 
the Senate provided for the sale of eight 
specified ships to citizens of the Republic 
of the Philippines. As amended by the 
House, the resolution substituted therefor 
the extension of the existing authority to 
charter the vessels for an additional year 
commencing July 1, 1954. The Senate re- 
cedes and concurs. 

In the course of the hearings on the res- 
olution held by the appropriate committees 
of both Houses, it appeared that the Repub- 
lic of the Philippines has been practicing 
various discriminations. against citizens of 
the United States. These discriminations 
ranged from selective imposition of an ex- 
cise tax on transportation of persons, and 
nonuniform application of a currency-ex- 
change tax, to the establishment by legisla- 
tion of import quotas on tobacco, which con- 
stituted a violation of the spirit, if not the 
letter, of the Philippine Trade Act of 1946. 

It was the view of the conference commit- 
tee that in the event that authority to pur- 
chase these vessels is sought from the next 
Congress, consideration might well be given 
to permitting the application of a portion 
of the next year’s charter hire to the pur- 
chase price if in the meantime appropriate 
action has been taken to remove the dis- 
criminations. 

JOHN J. ALLEN, Jr., 
Horace SEELY-BROWN, Jr., 


Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, A move the previous question on the 
conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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TEMPORARY APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
THE FISCAL YEAR 1955 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 552) making temporary ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year 1955, and 
for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, may I ask the gentle- 
man from New York if this is the usual 
routine resolution customarily offered at 
the end of the fiscal year to take care of 
continuing projects and activities for 
which funds have not yet been provided 
beyond the end of the current month? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. May I ask the gentle- 
man what temporary agencies are in- 
cluded in this joint resolution? 

Mr. TABER. The items that are in- 
cluded are refugee relief, civilian relief 
in Korea, government and relief in oc- 
cupied areas, government in occupied 
areas, Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion (Operations), Washington National 
Airport, rubber, tin, and abaca pro- 
grams, and the Mutual Security Agency 
item. That is all. They are all tempo- 
rary agencies that are not covered by the 
regular bills. We held hearings on these 
in a special committee, but we could not 
complete them until after the foreign re- 
lief bill was passed today. 

Mr. CANNON. In no instance is the 
figure in excess of the current rate or 
the rate permitted by the budget esti- 
mate, whichever is lower. 

Mr. TABER. That is right. 

Mr. CANNON. The resolution covers 
30 days only? 

Mr. TABER. Thirty days only, be- 
cause we would never be able to get the 
bills through the other body and through 
conference unless we had them up 
against a deadline. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentie- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, etc., That there are hereby ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, and out of ap- 
plicable corporate or other revenues, receipts, 
and funds, for the several departments, 
agencies, corporations, and other organiza- 
tional units in the executive branch of the 
Government, such amounts as may be neces- 
sary for continuing the projects or activities 
enumerated in this section as follows: 

(a) At a rate not in excess of the current 
rate or, in the case of any such project or 
activity for which a budget estimate is pend- 
ing, at a rate not in excess of the current 
rate or the rate permitted by the budget 
estimate, whichever is lower: 

Refugee relief; 

Civilian relief in Korea; 

Government and relief in occupied areas; 

Government in occupied areas; 


-be charged to any applicable appropriation, 


Federal Civil Defense Administration, 
Operations; 2 

Washington National Airport: 

Rubber, tin, and abaca programs. 
` (b) Mutual security programs, $290 mil- 
lion, to be derived from unobligated bal- 
ances of appropriations heretofore made for 
such purposes and to be expended in accord 
with provisions of laws applicable to such 
programs during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1954: Provided, That the rate hereunder 
for any individual program shall not exceed 
the current rate: Provided further, That ad- 
ministrative expenses for such programs 
shall not exceed $4 million. 

(c) Relief and Rehabilitation in Korea, * 
the unobligated balance of the appropria- 
tion available in fiscal year 1954 is continued 
available. 

Sec. 2. (a) Except as otherwise herein pro- 
vided, appropriations and funds made avail- 
able and authority granted pursuant to this 
joint resolution shall be subject to the gen- 
eral provisions of chapter XIII of the Sup- 
plemental Appropriation Act, 1954, to the 
same extent as the comparable appropria- 
tions, funds, and authority were subject to 
such provisions in the fiscal year 1954. 

(b) Except as otherwise specifically pro- 
vided therein, appropriations and funds 
made available and authority granted pur- 
suant to any regular annual appropriation 
act for the fiscal year 1955 shall be subject 
to the general provisions of chapter XIII of 
the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1954, 
to the same extent as the comparable appro- 
priations, funds, and authority were subject 
to such provisions in the fiscal year 1954. 

Sec. 3. Appropriations and funds made 
available and authority granted pursuant to 
this joint resolution shall remain available — 
until (a) enactment into law of an appro- 
priation for any project or activity provided 
for herein, or (b) enactment of the applica= 
ble appropriation act by both Houses with- 
out any provision for such project or activ- 
ity, or (c) July 31, 1954, whichever first 

occurs. 


Sec. 4. Appropriations and funds made 
available and authority granted pursuant to 
this joint resolution may be used without 
regard to the time limitations set forth in 
subsection (d) (2) of section 3679, Revised 
Statutes, and expenditures therefrom shall 


fund, or authorization whenever a bill in 
which such applicable appropriation, fund, 
or authorization is contained as enacted into 
law. 

Sec. 5. No appropriation or fund made 
available or authority granted pursuant to 
this joint resolution shall be used to initiate — 
or resume any project or activity which was 
not being conducted during the fiscal year 
1954. Appropriations made and authority 
granted pursuant to this joint resolution 
shall cover all obligations or expenditures 
incurred for the pertinent project or activity. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third 1 was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include a 
table showing the progress of appropria- 
tion bills to this date. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I am sub- 
mitting herewith the Appropriations 
Committee's report of progress on ap- 
propriation bills for this session. 
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We presently have up the continuing with the exception of the Washington 


resolution. It involves only those agen- 
cies that are regarded as temporary, 


National Airport. The following table 
is a report of our operations: 


Estimates and appropriations, 83d Cong., 2d sess. 


Bil 


nemental and deficiency acts: 
ommodity Credit (note canceliation)_............... 


Appropriation 

Estimates Appropriations | compared with 

(+ or —) estimate 

$578, 783, 000 $577, 855, 600 —$927, 400 

2, 760, 000, 000 2, 754, 877, 100 —5, 122, 900 

3, 338, 783, 000 3. 332, 732, 700 —6, 050, 300 

114, 191. 960 114, 110, 000 —2, 081, 960 

177, 782. 000 176, 864, 500 —867, 500 

930, 997, 000 837, 022, 000 —93, 975, 000 

89, 000, 000 73, 914, 000 —15, 086, 000 

1, 313, 920, 960 1, 201, 910, 500 —112, 010, 460 
465, 160, 000 457, 071, 300 —8, 088, 700 

5, 987, 622, 360 5, 651, 770, 063 —335, 852, 297 

427, 751, 110 405, 936, 149 —21, 814, 961 

698, 741, 813 723, 683, 150 +24, 941, 337 

29, 887,055,000 | 28, 800, 125,486 | —1, 086, 929, 514 

102, 349, 911 98, 197, 494 —4, 152, 417 

1, 965, 285, 261 1, 975, 198, 261 +9, 913, 000 
21, 890, 000 a 

44, 208, 580, 415 42. 668, 515, 103 | —1. 540, 044, 312 
— — — — 
= (741, 548, 788) (681, 769, 763) (—59, 779, 025) 
27, 942, 616 27, 517, 616 —425, 000 

550, 000 478, 000 —72, 000 

430, 458, 241 505, 218, 741 +74, 760, 500 

458, 950, 857 533, 214, 357 +14, 263, 500 
—==—————== == = 
-| 44, 667,510,272 | 43, 201, 729, 460 | —1, 465, 780, 812 


The items that I have referred to above 
show a saving in the regular annual acts 
of $1,540,000,000. In the supplemental 
and deficiency acts, the overall picture, 
including everything, shows an increase 
of about $15 million, so that our savings 
direct will run to $1,525,000,000. 

This is much smaller than it has been, 
because of the closer budget that has 
been submitted by the Bureau of the 
Budget, but it reflects the very best ener- 
gies of the Appropriations Committee. 

It has been a long time since the regu- 
lar appropriation bills have all been 
sent to the White House before the Ist 
day of July—and that is our accomplish- 
ment today. 

I wish to express my thanks to the 
members of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, both sides of the aisle, for the work 
they have done in trying to get these 
bills through, and for the uniform coop- 
eration that I have had. It would have 
been impossible except for that. 

I can only say that I wish that the 
‘whole House of Representatives would in 
the days to come appreciate, as we on 
the Appropriations Committee do, the 
absolute necessity of balancing the 
budget and putting the United States of 
America right side up, where it will be 
able to give us the proper kind of de- 
fense. In saying that, I appreciate the 
support that the membership of the 
House has given us on so many occasions, 
and I hope that in the days to come there 
may be a greater appreciation on the 
part of all the Members of the necessity 
of meeting our responsibilities. 

Before going on the floor a question 
Was asked me as to the language in the 


item in the continuing resolution (H. J. 


Res. 552) relating to the mutual secu- 
rity program. That language on page 2, 
lines 10 to 14, inclusive, means that any 


unobligated balances, whether it shall 
have been originally appropriated for 
military purposes or civilian purposes or 
any other purpose shall be available to 
the Mutual Security Administration up 
to $290 million for their operation of any 
character during the month of July 1954. 

The only limitation on the amount for 
any particular item is the administrative 
expenses for $4 million for the month 
and that the other programs cannot be 
carried on at a greater rate than the go- 
ing rate, 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 
10 o'clock tomorrow morning. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


NEW JERSEY FARMERS SUPPORT 
PRESIDENT’S FARM PROGRAM 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 2 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
at this time to read to the House a letter 
emphasizing the support by New Jersey 
farmers of the President’s farm program. 

The letter is as follows: 

New JERSEY Farm BUREAU, 
Trenton, N. J., June 28, 1954. 
Hon. GORDON CANFIELD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Gorvon: New Jersey farmers are in 

full agreement with the administration that 
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improvements in the farm program are over- 
due. In fact, the New Jersey Farm Bureau, 
at Secretary Benson's request, spent the 
major portion of 1953 holding meetings in 
the many townships and counties around the 
State gathering the opinion of its members 
on the type of farm program they wanted. 
Last December we gave the Secretary the 
opinion of our members. 

The New Jersey Farm Bureau has approxi- 
mately 10,000 farm families as members. 
They produce eggs, milk, vegetables, potatoes, 
and other dozens of commodities for which 
New Jersey is famous as a Garden State. 
These farmers have a big stake in the type 
of farm program written by the Congress. 

We have many reasons for opposing the 
continuation of the present high, rigid-sup- 
port program. Contrary to popular opinion, 
Government supports do not deserve credit 
for farm prosperity. The healthy condition 
that exists in a number of branches of agri- 
culture is due to the fact that these segments 
of agriculture have not received support and 
have, therefore, been left free to adjust their 
products to real market needs. Those seg- 
ments of agriculture that are in a distressed 
position, practically without exception, are 
those that have been the recipients of high, 
fixed Government guaranties. The elimina- 
tion of price as a guide to the needs of the 
consumer has destroyed the farmer's ability 
to adjust production to demand. Only with 
very strict and ofttimes unfair Government 
production controls have we been able to 
maintain any semblance of balanced produc- 
tion. In most cases—wheat, cotton, etc— 
we have not been able to do that. 

Static prices as established by the rigid 
support law have served to price us out of 
markets when we need those markets the 
most. This is particularly true on the do- 
mestic market with cotton and butter and 
in foreign markets with wheat and cotton. 

One of the things that bothers us most in 
New Jersey is the problem of diverted acres. 
The production control program which must 
be so strictly applied with high, rigid sup- 
ports takes a great many acres out of the 
production of supported crops. Thus, the 
farmer receiving the Government support is 
free to produce on these acres what he wants, 
as long as it is not another supported crop. 
This year, the number of diverted acres is 
about 25 million. Just how many of these 
acres are being used to grow vegetables, pro- 
duce grass for cattle, or grow chickens is not 
known. 

Many of them are, however, and are com- 
peting against the New Jersey farmer who 
has for the most part done without supports. 
Our New Jersey farmers buy 17 times as 
much price-supported grain to feed to their 
chickens and cows as they produce of the 
grains to receive supports on. 

We're for the immediate adoption of flexi- 
ble supports. We do believe in having a 
reasonable floor under farm prices. The 
trouble with the present program is that it 
Offers price guaranties that limit markets, 
and therefore makes the support price a 
maximum price to the farmer rather than a 
floor or minimum price. 

Very sincerely, 
HERBERT W. Voornies, 
President, New Jersey Farm Bureau. 


DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME BEING 
DANGEROUSLY DISTORTED 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my. re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, eco- 


nomic policies being pursued by this ad- 
ministration are taking 


the American 
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economy straight down the 1929 path to 
a financial and physical crackup. 

Under the administration policies of 
rewarding lenders and providing incen- 
tives to stimulate business initiative the 
distribution of income in the United 
States is being dangerously distorted. 

Since mid-1953, labor income—in the 
form of salaries as well as wages—has 
fallen by more than $8 billion. In July 
1953 the annual rate of labor income was 
$202.4 billion. Today it is running at a 
rate down to $194 billion. 


DECLINE IN FARM INCOME 


Farm proprietors’ income in May and 
June 1953 was running at an annual rate 
of $12.5 billion. Today, farmers’ income 
is running at an annual rate of only $11 
billion. This is a decline in the annual 
rate of farm proprietors’ income of over 
10 percent, or $1.5 billion this past year. 
And this comes on top of a previous drop 
of $3 billion or nearly 20 percent in farm 
proprietors’ incomes between 1951 and 
1953. 

Together labor and farm incomes have 
fallen nearly $10 billion at annual rates, 
under the impact of the administration’s 
policy of economic contraction. 


INCREASE IN INCOME OF CAPITAL 


Let us see how administration policies 
affected owners of capital. 

In 1952 dividends and personal in- 
terest income received by investors and 
lenders totaled $21 billion. Currently 
dividend and personal interest income 
is running at an annual rate in excess of 
$23 billion. This represents an increase 
of over $2 billion or 10 percent in the 
annual rate of personal income going to 
lenders and investors since the admin- 
istration took office. This is substan- 
tially greater than the annual rate of 
growth of real production in the United 
States which is estimated historically at 
about 3 percent. 

In addition to benefiting from the in- 
creased flow of personal income in the 
form of higher interest receipts and divi- 
dends, owners of capital have also gained 
from the increase since 1952 of over $3 
billion in profits, depletion and depre- 
ciation allowances plowed back into cor- 
porate businesses. 


COSTLESS CAPITAL 


The rise in the amount of funds avail- 
able for plowing back into business by 
making the consumers pay higher prices, 
in the absence of an increase in demand 
for the products of enterprise has en- 
abled corporations to finance their new 
capital requirements with less reliance 
on outside new capital. At the same 
time, however, disbursements to inves- 
tors and lenders, as we have seen, has 
risen more than $2 billion since 1952. 
Has this sum gone into the market for 
consumers goods? Undoubtedly it has 
contributed to the rise in spending on 
luxury items—such as Cadillac motor- 
cars. But by and large it has either been 
saved or is being used in stock market 
speculation, 

Business needs for new capital, in the 
face of a weakening of buying power in 
relation to our greatly expanded pro- 
ductive capacity, has diminished. This 
is shown by the latest survey of expendi- 


tures for new plant and equipment by 
United States business. According to 
this Department of Commerce survey, 
the yearly rate of such expenditures will 
be about $2,100,000,000 less in the third 
quarter of this year as compared with 
the same period in 1953. About half the 
decline has occurred in manufacturing 
industries. 

With a drop in new fixed capital in- 
vestment by American business, new se- 
curity issues exclusive of refundings, 
offered for sale to the public has declined. 
During the first quarter of 1954 corpora- 
tions raised $1,500,000,000 of new money 
through the sale of stocks and bonds as 
compared with $1,800,000,000 in the same 
quarter of 1953. 


GREEN LIGHT FOR MONOPOLY 


With the number of new security is- 
sues declining, it is not surprising that 
the increased income flowing to lenders 
and investors should be used to bid up 
the price of existing securities. Wise 
investors see the green light for monop- 
oly. That is evidently the reason why 
such stocks of industries that are domi- 
nating in their field, such as Du Pont, 
General Motors, General Electric, and 
United States Steel, are such favorites, 
and are booming while others trail far 
behind. A recent report in the New York 
Journal of Commerce—May 21, 1954— 
indicated the presence of purely specu- 
lative money in the current stock market 
boom by noting: 

The stock market extended its advance 
yesterday with speculative interest continu- 
ing on a larger scale, 


In addition to increasing their hold- 
ings of corporate securities, recipients 
of higher interest and dividend income 
have also been increasing their personal 
Savings. During 1953, individuals in- 
creased their deposits in savings and 
loan associations by nearly $4 billion; 
in mutual-savings banks by $1.8 billion; 
in commercial banks by $2.7 billion; and 
in increased equity in life-insurance pol- 
icies by $4.4 billion. In the aggregate 
there was an increase of $12.4 billion in 
the savings of individuals in 1953, the 
largest rise since 1945. 


WHO ARE SAVING? 


Who did the saving? Earlier I showed 
that labor and farm income had fallen 
some $10 billion at annual rates since 
mid-1953. It would appear unlikely that 
individuals with falling incomes would 
be increasing their savings. On the 
other hand, interest and dividend re- 
cipients, who normally account for the 
bulk of total personal saving, appear the 
most logical group to have increased sav- 
ings, for their income receipts have risen 
over $2 billion since 1952. 

The trend toward increased personal 
saving has carried over into 1954. 
Despite sharp cutbacks in employment 
and factory earnings in the first quarter 
of this year the overall rate of personal 
saving in relation to spendable income 
Tose. 

During the 1920's the emphasis on 
increasing production and investment 
by providing business and investors with 
financial incentives also led to an in- 
crease in the rate of saving. But these 
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savings could not find useful productive 
outlets because the demand for goods 
did not keep pace with our capacity to 
produce. Consequently tkey went into 
sterile hoards or were used to finance 
speculative ventures. 

Our policies today are once more being 
fashioned with an eye toward business 
incentives and the administration is 
again banking on business initiative to 
spark an upturn in the economy. 

It would appear that my Republican 
friends have not learned the wisdom of 
the adage: “Once burned, twice shy.” 


SMALL-BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
NOT EFFECTIVE — SMALL-BUSI- 
NESS MAN ASKS FOR BREAD, 
GIVEN A STONE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include certain excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Small 
Business Administration Act was ap- 
proved July 30, 1953 (Public Law 163). It 
provided an authorization of $250 million 
tc help small business. It was intended 
to take the place of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, which expired Sep- 
tember 28, 1953, and the Small Defense 
Plants Administration, which expired 
July 31, 1953. 

The first date of acceptance of appli- 
cations by the Small Business Adminis- 
tration was September 29, 1953. 

The information I am furnishing in 
this statement has been furnished to me 
from official sources and, therefore, can 
be relied upon. 

The Small Business Administration 
has had a lot to say about the number 
of loans approved. That does not mean 
very much, considering its policy of de- 
laying the disbursement of the loan. It 
is the loans that have been closed and 
disbursed that should be considered loans 
made. The number of loans approved 
seems large but that is not the test, it is 
the loans completed where the money is 
actually paid. 

From October 1, 1953, through May 
31, 1954, there were 34,072 personal calls, 
letters, and telephone inquiries concern- 
ing the Small Business Administration’s 
financial-assistance program received by 
the Small Business Administration field 
offices. 

Through June 17, 1954, a total of 2,146 
formal applications for loans, amount- 
ing to $129,247,365, were filed with the 
Small Business Administration. This 
does not include the thousands of in- 
formal applications that were made by 
eager applicants, who visited these offices 
but were told that it was useless to file 
an application. 

Out of these formal applications filed, 
only 39 direct loans have been made and 
disbursed by the Small Business Admin- 
istration from September 29, 1953, to 
June 24, 1954. 

During that same period of time, there 
were 45 deferred participation and 9 im- 
mediate participation loans, the latter 
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ing on credit policies and loans. That 
is certainly one of their main duties. It 
is as follows: 
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two were made in cooperation with local according to regions between September 
banking institutions. 29, 1953, and June 24, 1954. The em- 

I am inserting herewith a statement ployees listed evidently have other duties, 
showing the distribution of these loans including procurement, but they are all 


Business loans by the Small Business Administration on which initial Eapana has been made as of June 24, 1954, commencing 
Sept. 29, 1953 


Amount of loan Amount of loan 
Date dis- É Date of Date dis- 
Type of loan bursed BRA Type of loan application bursed SBA 
Gross share Gross share 
egion L Boston (States of Region VII—Continued 

a + pro ies Sis New | Immediate participation—Con.| Jan. 28,1954 | May 10,1954 | $80,000 $42, 000 
Hampshire, Rhode island, Mar, 19, 1951 | June 16, 1954 52, 000 26, 000 
Vermont, Connecticut, ex- Dec, 28,1953 | June 17, 1954 25, 000 22, 500 
cluding Fairfield County): Deferred participation.......| Oct. 30,1953 | Feb. 2. 1954 25, 000 16, 000 
Number of employees, 18: Oct. 12,1953 | Feb. 5,1954 | 100,000 90, 000 

Direct Oct. 13,1953 | Jan. 5, 1954 Dec. 18, 1953 | Mar, 12, 1954 14, 000 12, 600 
Dee, 31,1953 | Apr. 29, 1054 Feb, 15,1954 | May 1, 1954 2. 000 28, 800 
Feb. 15,1954 | June 7,1954 Feb, 0,1954 | May 5,1954 40, 000 36, 000 
Immediate participation b Mar, 19, 1954 | May 10, 1954 15, 000 11, 250 
Deferred participation. .._..- Feb. 23,1954 | May 7, 1054 i Feb. 8,1954 | May 18, 1934 35, 000 26, 250 

Region II. New York (States of Region VIII, Minneapolis 
New York, Connecticut, Fair- | (States of Minnesota, Mon- 
field County only, and North- | tana, North Dakota, South 
ern New Jersey): Number of Dakota, Wisconsin (includes 
employees, 39 only Douglas County)): Num- 

cc Mar, 15, 1954 ber of employees, 19: 

Apr. 23, 1054 DCR... PET g a E A Jan. 20,1954 June 24, 1954 
Immediate participation | Feb. 23,1954 | June 15, 1954 
Deferred 1 FF — snr Mur. 8, 1954 do... =<. 

Region III. Philadelphia (States Immediate partielpatlonn 4 . 
of Delaware, Pennsylvania, Deferred participation Jan. 28,1954 | May 17, 1954 
and southern New Jersey): Region IX. Kansas City (States 
Number of employees, 26: of Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, 

Direct ie = 15,1954 | Apr. 23. 1954 20, 000 Nebraska); Number of em- 
. 13,1954 | May 12, 1954 10, 000 ployees, 31: 
. 14,1953 | May 18,1954 | 100,000 Une — 8 None None 
15,1954 | May 27,1954 20, 000 Immediate participation __-._}..............- None None 
Mar. 2,1954 | June 18, 1054 10, 000 Deferred participation......_| Dec. 14, 1953 66, 000 59, 400 
Immediate participation 4 None Region X. Dallas (States of Ar- 
Deferred participation... Apr. 6,1954 | 100,000 kansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
Secs do . 100,000 Texas): Number ofemployees, 
Apr. 29, 1954 15, 000 3h: 

Region IV. Richmond (States Dies. ee Dee. 18,1953 | Feb. 3,1954 | 100,000 |--....-.-- 
of Maryland, North Carolina, Immediate participation. bb None None 
Virginia, West Virginia, Dis- Deferred participation ...... Oct. 20,1953 | Dec. 14,1953 | 25.000 12, 500 
trict of Columbia): Number Nov. 30, 1953 | Apr. 6, 1954] 100,000 60,000 
of employees, 19: Jan. 7,1954 | Apr. 14, 1054 30, 000 27,000 

Direct... e ee eee Feb. 15,1954 | 100. 000 Dec. 23,1953 | May 6, 1954 | 34. 000 27,000 
23,1954 | June 9,1954 57,000 Jau. 20,1954 | May 12, 1954 167, 000 341, 950 
Immediate participation None 10 Mar. 11,1954 June 5. 1954 90, 000 70. 000 
Deferred participation... Jan, 28,1954 | May 7, 194 5, 000 4, 000 Mar. 5, 1954 | June 15, 1954 30, 000 27,000 
Jan. 19,1954 | May 22,1954 | 150,000 135,000 || Region XI. Denver (States of 
Mar. 15,1954 | June 19,1954 50, 000 27, 000 Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, 
Region V. Atlanta (States of Wyoming): Number of em- 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, ployees, 10: 
Mississippi, South Carolina, Direct... - r 1c ͤ None None 
‘Tennessee, Commonwealth of Immediate participation None None 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands): Deferred participation.......| Feb. 11,1954 Apr. 5, 1954 15, 000 7, 500 
Number of employees, 44: Mar. 10,1954 | May 24,1954 | 250,000 150, 000 
—— —— Feb. 19, 1954 25, 000 Feb. 9,1954 | June 16,1954 20, 000 13, 000 
Mar, 15,1954 | 115, 000 Region XII. San Francisco 
Mar. 31, 1954 4, 000 (Northern California, Nevada, 
May 20,1954 75, 000 except Clark County, and the 
June 15, 1954 7, 000 Territory of Hawail): Num- 
Immediate participation....| O Apr. 9,1954 | 100, 000 ber of employees, 11: 
May 22,1954 | 109, 000 Direct „ Oct. 29,1953 | Feb. 8. 1054 
June 1, 1954 25, 000 22, 5 Nov. 2,195% | Feb. 23, 1954 
June 2, 1954 10, 000 9, 000 Oct. 27,1953 | Mar, 5, 1954 
Feb. June 9, 1054 112,000 84, 000 Nov. 30,1953 | Apr. 27, 1954 
Deferred participation. . Dee, 7, Feb. 27,1054 | 300,000 | 150,000 Dec. 22,1953 | May 14, 1054 
Dee, 23, 1953 | Apr. 20, 1954 40, 000 20, 000 Immediate partielpation xoa 
Feb. 10,1954 | May 12,1954 6, 000 4, 500 Deferred participation i 
Dec. 23,1953 | May 25,1054 70, 000 52,500 || Region XIII. Seattle (States of 
Nov. 17, 1988 9 40, 000 34, 000 Idaho, Oregon, Washington, 
Feb, 12,1954 | May. 28, 1954 3, 000 1, 500 Territory of Alaska): Number 
Mar, 20,1954 | June 7,1954 60, 000 45, 000 of employees, 27: F 

Region VI, Cleveland (States of Direct. Nov, 24,1953 | Mar, 17,1954 10, 000 |... 
Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio): Jan. 4,1954 June 4,1954 30, 000 
Number of employees, 46: Feb. 3,1954 June 24,1954 | 100,000 

Direct... Jan. 81954 | Feb. 25, 1054 Immediate participation 4 ait None 
Dec. 31,1953 Apr. 7, 1954 Deferred participation I 16, 1953 | F. , 1954 15, 000 

Jan. 14,1954 Apr. 13, 1954 Nov. 23,1953 | Mar, 19, 1954 100, 000 

Feb. 5,1954 | May 6, 1954 3 Dec. 30,1953 | Apr. 16, 1954 20, 000 

Nov. 6,1953 | June 7. 1054 60, 000 Jan. 4. 1954 75,000 

Feb, 16,1954 June 11, 1954 Feb. 4. 1954 15, 000 

Jan, 13,1054 | June 18, 1954 Feb. 26, 1954 r. 28, 1954 10, 000 

Jan, 29,1954 | June 21, 1954 Dec. 28,1953 | May 10, 1954 25, 000 

Immediate part ieipation . Feb. 8, 1051 | May 17, 1054 50, 000 
Delerred participation..... 8 Fh 3 r. 2 coer ae 20,1954 | May 21. 1954 60, 000 
* y 2, ar. 11,1954 | June 19, 1954 50, 000 

Region VII. Chicago (States of Region XIV. Los Angeles ý 

Jilinois, Indiana, Wisconsin (Southern California, Arizona, 
(excluding Douglas County)): and Clark County, Nev.): 
Number of employees, 34: Number of employees, 26: 
ect. coi Apr. 14, 1954 20, 000 Direct.. None Nono 
June 18, 1954 Immedia ticipation None None 
Immediate participation....| Dec. Apr. 28, 1954 Deferred participation... None None 


1 Application declined Mar. 12, 1954; reconsidered and approved Mar, 27, 1954. 


3 Transferred to Philadelphia, 


CRUEL HOAX 


that the information inserted is enough 

Although I have the names of the con- to show that very little is being done by 
cerns receiving the loans and other ac- the Small Business Administration. In 
companying information, it is believed fact, the total amount of the direct loans 


is $2,180,210. The expenditures of the 
agency during this period of time was 
much more than this amount, and this 
does not take into consideration the 
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thousands of useless trips made by 
anxious applicants, the hours and days 
spent preparing and furnishing infor- 
mation, engineers’ reports, statements 
from local banks and citizens, numerous 
trips back and forth, long distance tele- 
phone calls, and so forth, neither does it 
disclose the broken hearts, disillusion- 
ment, and the crue] hoax that has been 
perpetrated on so many innocent, 
worthy, hard-working American citizens 
who were seeking an opportunity to work 
and earn a living with the help of the 
Government, which has been held out to 
them. When they asked for bread, 
they were given a stone. 

The contention by SBA that they are 
showing the small man how to improve 
on the way he is running his business is 
no answer. The little man does not 
want regimentation. He wants a fair 
chance and an equal opportunity. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Rconp, or to re- 
vise and extend remarks, was granted to: 

Mr. Knox. 

Mr. Bray and to include the result of 
a poll. i 

Mr. PRICE. 

Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN to revise and 
extend his remarks made today on the 
farm bill and include certain tables. 

Mr. BENDER in four instances. 

Mr. Hore to revise and extend his re- 
marks made in Committee of the Whole 
and include certain letters and tele- 
grams. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas to include in 
his remarks on the mutual security bill 
certain extraneous matter. 

Mr. Lestnsxr (at the request of Mr. 
Hays of Arkansas). 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills of the House 
of the following titles, which were there- 
upon signed by the Speaker: 


H. R. 2636. An act for the relief of George 
Japhet; 

H. R. 5436. An act for the relief of David 
Hanan; 

H.R. 8067. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, and the United States Informa- 
tion Agency, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1955, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9203. An act making appropriations 
for the legislative branch and the judiciary 
branch for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1955, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9447. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related inde- 
pendent agencies, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1955, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9474. An act to extend the authority 
of the President to enter into trade agree- 
ments under section 350 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930, as amended; 

H. R. 9505. An act to continue the effec- 
tiveness of the act of December 2, 1942, as 
amended, and the act of July 28, 1945, as 
amended, relating to war-risk hazard and 
detention benefits until July 1, 1955; and 

H.R.9517. An act making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Colum- 
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bia and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenue of said Dist- 
rict for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, 
and for other purposes. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 


H. R. 2636. An act for the relief of George 
Japhet; 

H. R. 5436. An act for the relief of David 
Hanan; 

H. R. 6465. An act to amend paragraph 
1530 of the Tariff Act of 1930 with respect to 
footwear; 

H. R. 7709. An act to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1955, the suspension of 
certain import taxes on copper; 

H. R. 8067. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, and the United States Informa- 
tion Agency, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1955, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 8680. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 9203. An act making appropriations 
for the legislative branch and the judiciary 
branch for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1955, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9474. An act to extend the author- 
ity of the President to enter into trade 
agreements under section 350 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended; 

H. R. 9505. An act to continue the effec- 
tiveness of the act of December 2, 1942, as 
amended, and the act of July 28, 1945, as 
amended, relating to war-risk hazard and 
detention benefits until July 1, 1955; and 

H. R. 9517. An act making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Colum- 
bia and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenues of said Dis- 
trict for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, 
and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 32 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Thursday, July 
1, 1954, at 10 o'clock a. m. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ALLEN of California: Committee of 
Conference. Senate Joint Resolution 72. 
Joint resolution to authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to sell certain vessels to 
citizens of the Republic of the Philippines; 
to provide for the rehabilitation of the inter- 
island commerce of the Philippines, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 2003). Ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 605. Resolution 
for consideration of H. R. 9252, a bill to 
amend the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to 
provide a national defense reserve of tank- 
ers and to promote the construction of new 
tankers, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2004). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 
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Mr. ALLEN of Ilinois: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 606. Resolution 
for consideration of H, R. 9640, a bill to 
amend the Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
so as to promote and assist in the extension 
and improvement of vocational rehabilita- 
tion services, provide for a more effective 
use of available Federal funds, and other- 
wise improve the provisions of that act, 
and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2005). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 607. Resolution 
for consideration of H. R. 7486, a bill to 
amend section 1071 of title 18, United States 
Code, relating to the concealing of persons 
from arrest, so as to increase the penalties 
therein provided; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2006). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 608. Resolution 
for consideration of H. R. 8009, a bill to 
provide for the commitment and care of the 
mentally ill of Alaska, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 2007). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. TABER: Committee on Appropriations. 
House Joint Resolution 552. Joint Resolu- 
tion making temporary appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1955, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2008). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California: Committee on 
Armed Services. S. 1999. An act to provide 
for the recovery, care, and disposition of the 
remains of members of the uniformed serv- 
ices and certain other personnel, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2010). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. S. 2370. An act to 
authorize the sale of certain vessels to Brazil 
for use in the coastwise trade of Brazil; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2011). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. ARENDS: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 7131. A bill to repeal a limita- 
tion on pay of certain officers of the Navy 
and Marine Corps; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2012). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California: Committee on 
Armed Services. H. R. 9001. A bill to pro- 
vide for the award of certain medals, crosses, 
and other similar awards, in cases where the 
statement or report recommending the 
award was not completely processed because 
of loss or inadvertence; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2013). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California: Committee 
on Armed Services. H. R. 9006. A bill to 
amend the act of May 22, 1896, as amended, 
concerning the loan or gift of works of art 
and other material; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2014). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California: Committee 
on Armed Services. H. R. 9008. A bill to 
provide for the deposit of savings of enlisted 
members of the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marine Corps, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2015). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California: Committee 
on Armed Services. H. R. 9561. A bill to 
correct typographical errors in Public Law 
368, 83d Congress; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2016). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. HYDE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 9580. A bill to revise and extend the 
laws relating to espionage and sabotage, and 
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for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2017). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 229. A bill to incor- 
porate the Board for Fundamental Educa- 
tion; with amendment (Rept. No. 2018). 
Referred to the House Calendar, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. JOHNSON of California: Committee 
on Armed Services. H. R. 9200. A bill to 
authorize the President of the United States 
to present the Distinguished Flying Cross 
to Col. Bennett Hill Griffin; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2009). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. RHODES of Arizona 

H. R.9751. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell and convey certain 
Parker-Davis transmission facilities and re- 
lated property in the States of Arizona and 
California, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KNOX: 

H. R. 9752. A bill to provide supplementary 
benefits for recipients of public assistance 
under Social Security Act programs through 
the issuance to such recipients of certificates 
to be used in the acquisition of surplus ag- 
ricultural food products; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H.R.9753. A bill to readjust size and 
weight limitations on fourth-class parcel 
post and to provide that the classification, 
rates of postage, zones, weight, and size lim- 
itations, and other conditions of mailability 
of fourth-class mail shall be determined 
solely by the Congress; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. RAY: 

H. R. 9754. A bill to amend the Internal 

Revenue Code to encourage the establish- 
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ment of voluntary pension plans by individ- 
uals, to promote thrift, and to stimulate ex- 
pansion of employment through investment; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REED of Illinois: 

H. R. 9755. A bill to permit the naturali- 
zation of certain Philippine citizens by rea- 
son of honorable service in the United 
States Navy prior to December 24, 1952; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WOLCOTT: 

H. R. 9756. A bill to increase the borrow- 
ing power of Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

By Mr. COLE of New York: 

H. R. 9757. A bill to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. BISHOP: 

H. Con. Res. 248. Concurrent resolution 
commending the Polycultural University of 
America for its contributions to interna- 
tional understanding, providing for the 
preparation of a gift for His Imperial Majesty 
Haile Selassie I, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HAYS of Arkansas: 

H. R. 9758. A bill for the relief of Wil- 
helmus Marius Van Der Veur; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLTZMAN: 

H. R. 9759. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
(Giuseppe) Ventura; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: 

H. R. 9760. A bill for the relief of Adelheid 
Walla Spring; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H.R.9761. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Palermo Passalacqua; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H. R. 9762. A bill authorizing the consider- 
ation of the recommendation made for the 
award of the Legion of Merit to Dr. William 
A. Reilly for meritorious service during 
World War II; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


June 30 


H. R.9763. A bill for the relief of Mr. 
Michael Nemoff; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 9764. A bill for the relief of Sigfried 
Olsen Shipping Co.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1074. By Mr. GOODWIN: Petition of Prof. 
Arthur W. Leighton and 37 other members 
of the North Street Congregational Church 
of Medford, Mass., favoring the Bryson bill, 
H. R. 1227; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

1075. Also, petition of Miss Adelaide M. 
Hodson and 24 others urging the passage of 
the Bryson bill, H. R. 1227; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1076. Also, petition of Rev. Delwin H. Mar- 
tin and 38 others of Highland Congregational 
Church, of Somerville, Mass., favoring pas- 
sage of the Bryson bill, H. R. 1227; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

1077. By Mr. KING of California: Petition 
of Mrs. Verna P. Thistle representing a group 
requesting consideration of proposed legis- 
lation to bar advertising of alcoholic bev- 
erages; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

1078. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Disabled American Veterans, Patriotic Hall, 
Los Angeles, Calif., relative to adopting a 
policy of exposing any person or group of 
persons that criticizes any citizen or group 
of citizens of the United States of America 
that endeavor to ferret out and expose com- 
munism; to the Committee on Rules. 

1079. Also, petition of the president, Baltic 
States Freedom Committee, New York, N. Y., 
relative to being assembled in prayerful sor- 
row for the victims of Soviet aggression and 
genocide in the Baltic countries, and pro- 
testing these flagrant acts, etc.; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

1080. Also, petition of the President, 
Chamber of Deputies of Argentina, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, relative to the Parliament 
of Argentina inviting the nations of Argen. 
tina, United States, and the Americas to take 
joint action in concentrating their efforts on 
restoring peace in Guatemala; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Lt. Gen. Robert W. Harper, United States 
Air Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the retire- 
ment from active duty of Lt. Gen. Robert 
W. Harper, United States Air Force, be- 
comes effective today, June 30, 1954. 

Bob Harper has done a great job for 
the Air Force in my hometown of Belle- 
ville, II., but he has been doing a great 
job for the Air Force for a long time. 
I just happen to know more about his 


last assignment because I was in a bet- 
ter position to observe. And I know 
that I speak for all my fellow citizens in 
Belleville when I express admiration for 
his work as commanding general of the 
Air Training Command, and regret at 
his imminent departure from our com- 
munity. Community relations between 
an Air Force base and a busy city could 
nowhere be better than at Scott Field 
and Belleville—and that state of affairs 
is due to Bob Harper more than to any 
other single person. 

Just to refresh my memory I looked 
up the assignments Bob Harper has had 
since he was graduated from West Point 
in 1924, and commissioned in the Infan- 
try. A year later he transferred to the 
Air Corps. There was not much flying 
being done in those days, so in the free 


time he had after he had learned to fly. 
he studied law, and was admitted to the 
Texas bar before he was transferred to 
his next assignment. 

I think that industry was typical of 
the man—he was always preparing for 
something that might happen, and when 
it did happen he was ready. By the time 
World War II began, his capabilities 
had been recognized at Air Corps Head- 
quarters, and he was Assistant Chief of 
Staff for Operations. By March 1943 
when he was made Assistant Chief of Air 
Staff for Training, his silver eagles had 
been traded for a star. When I think 
of the great job he did in that capacity 
I think the promotion was only an inci- 
dental reward. He must have taken a 
great deal of satisfaction in knowing 
that he had directed the training of per- 
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sonnel of the greatest Air Force in the 


him. Even down at trainee level, GI’s 
knew who General Harper was, what he 
stood for, and what he expected of them. 

During those discouraging days after 
V-J Day, 1945, when training was all 
but abandoned in the Air Force and the 
muscle had been cut from the bone, 
General Harper must have been glad 
that he was not around to endure the 
heartbreak. He was over in Germany, 
as Director of the Armed Forces Division 
of the Office of Military Government. 

He came back to this country in May 
1947, when the debacle of demobiliza- 
tion was over and the Air Force had 
reached its lowest point, down from 
2,314,000 men on V-E Day, 1945, to 303,- 
614 as of May 31, 1947. Since then we 
havc been building up in an attempt to 
recover the strength we ought to have 
maintained all along, and Bob Harper 
has played an important part in the 
buildup. He spent a year as command- 
ing general of the Air Transport Com- 
mand before it was merged in the Mili- 
tary Air Transport Service. He spent 
half a year as commanding general of 
the Air University. And when he retires 
he will have spent almost 6 years as com- 
manding general of the Air Training 
Command, first at Barksdale, but mostly 
at Scott. 

These have been busy years for him 
and for the Air Force. There have been 
continual visits to the 42 bases of the 
ATRC to keep constant check on the 
training and retraining of personnel, to 
keep the Air Force in the state of readi- 
ness it must maintain today. 

Bob Harper has a remarkable memory 
for faces and an uncanny ability to pick 
the right man for the right job. He is 
a model of what a general and a leader 
of men should be, kind always, but stern 
when necessary. I have been told count- 
less times that the officers of his com- 
mand and the civilians who have aided 
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in carrying out the training mission love 
him for his fairness, his understanding 
of their problems, and his respect for the 
essential dignity of every human being 
whom he meets. 

Bob Harper will be missed when he 
ends his active service. One wonders 
who his successor will be and how he will 
fill Bob Harper’s shoes. He will be 
missed at Belleville, though he has made 
an impression on Belleville that will 
make the community disposed to give a 
warm welcome to his successor. We will 
miss him here on Capitol Hill, too. The 
Armed Services Committee had gotten 
used to having Bob Harper in charge of 
Air Force training, and we liked to know 
he was on the job. 

With him on it we knew how the job 
was being done. 


Result of the Poll of the Seventh Indiana 
District on the Situation in Indochina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, the war in 
Indochina becomes more serious, and 
the possibility of the United States be- 
coming actively involved in that con- 
fiict is being generally discussed. In 
order to ascertain the opinions of the 
people of the Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict of Indiana as to possible action 
in the Indochina situation, I mailed a 
questionnaire throughout the district to 
each address. The returns on this poll 
were very happy. Although the ballots 
were mailed out six weeks ago, returns 
are still coming into the office. The 
questions asked and the percentages for 
the answers are as follows: 


„ + No 
Yes No opinion 


Percent | Percent | Percent 


Do you favor sending American troops into Indochina for combat 8.1 88.7 32 
= Do you favor the United States encouraging, with aid and equipment, other oriental 
anti-Communist armies, such as South Korea or Nationalist China, to enter the 
TUNIC S93 DIMOU IAT cis oes Feces owen ee aera na aeesas S ede ——— tae 57. 9 37.4 4.7 
3. Do you favor sending American soldiers merely to train the friendly Indochinese troops? 42.3 52,5 5.2 
4. De ae favor continued aid of arms and equipment from the United States to Indo- 8 are Š 
E D — AS Ste EE ee Oe 4 . 4. 


The results of this poll were not broken 
down into groups as to age, occupation, 
sex, or economic status. Practically all 
of the ballots were signed. Many of 
them were signed by “Mr. and Mrs.” 
and some were signed by groups. From 
an acquaintance with many of the peo- 
ple signing the ballots, I can state that 
returns came from all age groups, many 
occupations, both sexes, and those of 
widely varying economic status. Get- 
ting involved in Indochina would affect 
everyone in my district—the boys drafted 
to go, the funds required to support the 
action, the foodstuffs and production 


that would be required. There seems 
to be no need for any breakdown in 
considering opinions on these questions; 
the problems are common to all. 

The results show overwhelming op- 
position to sending American troops into 
Indochina. 

A large percent of the people who an- 
swered the questions added remarks be- 
cause they did not feel they could 
answer such questions with a simple 
“yes” or “no.” A Congressman can fully 
appreciate the difficulty of having to say 
“aye” or “nay” when there are so many 
qualifying features that he would choose 


to add before casting his vote for 
overall appropriations bill or any co 
plex legislative measures. When 

questionnaire was formulated, it was 
obvious that it would be most difficult 

phrase any question concerning the sit- 
uation that could be answered simply 
by “yes” or “no,” without long and in- 
volved explanations. Too many expla- 
nations might infiuence or detract fro 
the number of returns that would 

received just as would too many ques 
tions. Therefore the poll was limite 
to four questions, stated as simply | 
possible. 

There is no question that the pe 
of the Seventh District are in favor o 
strong, free, and peaceful coun 
However, some 88.7 percent believe 1 
sending American troops into Indoch 
would not contribute toward this andi 
The thinking on the last three ques- 
tions does not show such a pronoun 
trend. Only slightly more than half « 
the ballots, 57.9 percent, favored encour- 
aging with aid and equipment, other 
oriental anti-Communist armies to enter 
the fight in Indochina. More than half 
of the ballots, 52.5 percent, did not favor 
sending American soldiers merely to 
train the friendly Indochinese 
The explanation was often given tha 
so doing we could so easily get involy 
ourselves. A larger percent 61.8 percent, 
favored the continued aid of arms and 
equipment from the United States ie 
Indochina. 

It was interesting and enlightening t 
read the additional remarks. Regarde 
less of the answers, the remarks written 
on the ballots or letters attached in no 
instance showed any friendship or toler- 
ance toward communism or Commu 
aggression. The difference in answers 
was due to a variance in reaso 
to how best to handle the situation i 
order to make and to keep the Unite 
States strong and free. 

While no actual count was taken and 
no attempt was made to classify the r 
marks, I should like to give the gist of the 
comments and to quote typical remarks. 
A majority were interested in an Indo- 
china that would be free of French co- 
lonialism. “If a way can be found 
aid the people of Indochina without 
the same time upholding the French 
any other form of imperialism, I wo 
be very glad to see the United States 
all that can be done.” “Yes; if Fran 
will guarantee to give Indochina absolu 
freedom.” “sy 

Many who answered “Yes” to the 
question said, “Let’s stop commun 
before it consumes us,” or “I think our 
Government is appeasing when it should 
be demanding action,” or “We will have 
to deal with Russia, so don’t wait 
them to get any more powerful.” 

Of the many that did not favor se 
ing American troops into Indochina, | 
expressed themselves thus: “Please 
our boys on this side.” “I don’t beli 
in sending our boys over to foreign co) 
tries to be killed.“ “We accomplish¢ 
nothing in Korea, what more would we 
accomplish in Indochina?” Don’t waste 


wealth, manpower, and effort where we 
can’t win.” “Let’s not rush to put out 
someone else’s fire while our own house 
is burning down.” “See that our own 
people get aid needed before sending 
any more across the water.” Let's fol- 
low Washington’s advice and steer clear 
of entangling alliances with foreign 
countries.” I believe the time has come 
to revalue our entire policy and as rap- 
idly as possible to retire within our bases 
and build good will in our own hemi- 
sphere.” “Help others to help them- 
selves but don’t do their work for them.” 

There are those who would favor as- 
sisting as a part of a United Nations 
action: “I am in favor of our helping 
by joining with the U. N., but not alone.” 
“I favor the United Nations sending 
troops to any part of the world where 
there is an uprising against the basic 
freedoms of mankind.” “We are op- 

to war and urge negotiations 
and reconciliation through the United 
Nations.” 

In many letters a religious fervor was 
evidenced: “War is wrong.” “War has 
never solved any problem.” Send them 
the Gospel and the Bible which teaches 
that all men are brothers.” The only 
hope of the world is a movement back 
to God.” “I do not have sufficient un- 
derstanding of world affairs to answer 
these questions, but I am praying that 
you and the others in leadership of our 
Government may answer them right.” 

In addition to expressions concerning 
the Indochina situation, many remarks 
were given on foreign affairs and local 
governmental problems. The answers 
and the returns showed a deep and care- 
ful consideration of the questions, 
thoughtful analysis of problems, and in 
many instances, refreshing and practical 
solutions that came from sound spiritual, 
economical, and practical thinking. I 
spent many hours reading and deliber- 
ating the suggestions. I shall take them 
into consideration continuously in future 
legislation. I am more firmly convinced 
than ever that the people of southern 
Indiana represent the true American 
way of life that has made us the greatest 
nation, 


Mr. Churchill’s “Appeasement” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, Winston 
Churchill would be the first to deny that 
he is preaching appeasement, but the 
word, harsh though it is, seems to be 
the most direct and accurate description 


of this policy toward communism, 


Cloak it as he may behind his great elo- 
quence, the fact emerges from the verbi- 
age. What he has counselled amounts 
to a coexistence program in which the 
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West sits still and behaves quietly while 
the Soviet world drives relentlessly ahead 
on its program for world conquest, 

In 1927 Joseph Stalin declared that 
coexistence of the two opposing systems, 
the capitalism of the West and his com- 
munism, should be regarded as a tem- 
porary intermediate step until the 
Soviets had achieved control. Every 
Communist theorist has emphasized the 
belief that no peace is possible so long 
as communism and capitalism exist as 
competitors. If Mr. Churchill believes 
that there is anything in the present 
order of things to alter the Communist 
line, he should be reminded that Stalin 
always regarded war with capitalism as 
inevitable and was prepared to postpone 
it only until Europe is ripe for revolu- 
tion or colonial revolutions have come 
completed to a head. What happened 
in Korea and in Indochina comes, in the 
Red view, under the category of these 
colonial revolutions. 

To speak in terms of co-existence 
without constructive steps on the part 
of the Western World to prevent this 
process from running is to advocate sui- 
cide for our own civilization. We 
cannot buy that. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Opens Great New 
Opportunities for 16th Congressional 
District of Michigan—A Long-Sought 
Goal Achieved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
hopes and dreams of many citizens of 
the 16th Congressional District of Mich- 
igan, which I have the honor to repre- 
sent, were realized recently when the 
Congress passed and the President signed 
the St. Lawrence seaway bill. 

For me, particularly, it was the culmi- 
nation of years of wholehearted support 
for this legislation. For we will soon see, 
I trust, a greatly enlarged volume of 
ocean trade coming right to our door- 
steps in Detroit. 

I believe that my congressional district 
will probably gain more from the con- 
struction of the seaway than any other 
district in Michigan. It will also bring 
problems—problems related to growth 
and expansion and the continued mod- 
ernization of our schools, water and sew- 
age systems and other facilities. 

When the waterway becomes a reality 
and ocean commerce increases substan- 
tially, the meeds for docking facilities 
will also increase, as will the whole tempo 
of our economic life. Of course we can- 
not become a port of New York with 
only a 27-foot channel, but we will, 
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nevertheless, experience a great traffic 
in smaller vessels for which such a chan- 
nel will be adequate. 

In the legislative work in connection 
with the passage of the seaway bill, I 
was genuinely happy to serve with the 
bipartisan group of Michigan Congress- 
men who devoted so much time and ef- 
fort and years of hard work, to this great 
accomplishment. Congressman DONDERO, 
as chairman of the House Public Works 
Committee, was in a particularly stra- 
tegic position to advance the bill, and 
did so with great ability. Congressmen 
Rasaut and DINGELL, with their many 
years of experience in the Congress and 
their extremely wide circle of personal 
friends among the members of both par- 
ties, were also outstanding contributors 
to the final victory. All Members from 
the Detroit area united in this fight, and 
we had the support and help of Con- 
gressmen from many other areas, in- 
cluding some areas which would not ben- 
efit directly from the seaway, although 
they will benefit as will all America 
through the aid this seaway will give to 
our national defense potential. 

I personally want to thank all those 
Members who have helped in our drive 
for this great project. I can assure 
them, Mr. Speaker, that it will mean 
more prosperity in the future not only 
for the Detroit area and for all others 
touched by this seaway but for the whole 
country. 

We in the Detroit-Wayne County area 
look forward to the era of great expan- 
sion which this seaway portends. We 
look back on 50 years of dramatic prog- 
ress and expansion based on the auto- 
mobile industry. Our progress in these 
past 10 years has been truly phenomenal. 
We expect now to see that continue, with 
expanded ocean commerce and the wide- 
spread ripples that will make across our 
whole economy, 


Congress Charting Middle Road Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, those 
Democrats who had looked forward to 
the 83d Congress as an opportunity for 
airing their time-worn charges of Re- 
publican reaction and medieval atti- 
tudes have gained little comfort out of 
the past week. The tax-revision pro- 
gram sponsored by the administration is 
conservative, but by no means reaction- 
ary. The farm-price-support plan rep- 
resents a recognition of all sides that the 
common welfare must be considered pri- 
mary, and compromises have featured 
the legislative maneuvering. On foreign 
aid, the assistance regarded as necessary 
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to maintain economic stability through- 
out Europe was approved. 

‘These are all victories for the Eisen- 
hower program, but they are also repre- 
senatative of the prevailing attitudes of 
the American people. We are coming to 
the viewpoint that our own house must 
be placed firmly in order if we are to 
meet the responsibilities of our position 
in the world on a sound basis. The Pres- 
ident’s characterization of his thinking 
as conservative on economics and liberal 
on human problems has come to be rec- 
ognized as a wise middle course for legis- 
lative action. 

No one can predict what will happen in 
the complexities of foreign affairs, but 
there has never been a better way to pro- 
ceed in time of turmoil than the method 
of cautious, carefully considered progress 
along the middle way. 


Supplementary Benefits for Recipients of 
Public Assistance Under Social Security 
Act Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced a bill to provide supplementary 
benefits for recipients of public assist- 
ance under Social Security Act programs 
through the issuance to such recipients 
of certificates to be used in the acquisi- 
tion of surplus agricultural food prod- 
ucts. I wish to include herewith my re- 
marks pertaining to this proposed legis- 
lation. 

Today I have introduced in the Con- 
gress a bill to provide supplementary 
benefits for recipients of public assist- 
ance under our Social Security Act pro- 
grams. 

This bill could well be known as the 
Surplus Food Certificate Act, since its 
purpose is to provide supplementary ben- 
efits for individuals receiving assistance 
under the programs of old-age assist- 
ance, aid to dependent children, aid to 
the blind, and aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled, and at the same 
time to provide for increased domestic 
consumption of surplus agricultural food 
products by establishing a program un- 
der which the monthly benefit payment 
to such individuals will be supplemented 
by the issuance of certificates which may 
be transferred to retail food product 
dealers in exchange for surplus agricul- 
tural food products at prevailing mar- 
ket prices, and which shall be redeemed 
at face value by the United States Gov- 
ernment upon presentation of the cer- 
tificates to an authorized person. 

Now the term “surplus agricultural 
food product” means an agricultural 
commodity specified in an announce- 
ment made by the Secretary of Agricul- 
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ture which is in a form suitable for hu- 
man consumption and includes any food 
products processed or manufactured in 
whole or substantial part of any such 
commodity. 

The bill does provide that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is authorized and 
directed, for the purposes of this act, to 
determine and announce each month 
the agricultural commodities with re- 
spect to which supplies exceed domestic 
demand to such an extent as to depress 
the market price below the parity price. 

The bill is carefully drafted to provide 
that each individual receiving assistance 
or benefits for any month under a pro- 
gram of old-age assistance, aid to de- 
pendent children, aid to the blind, or aid 
to the permanently disabled, shall be en- 
titled to receive as supplementary bene- 
fit for such month an amount equiva- 
lent to $10 in surplus-food certificates, 
and definitely provided for in the bill. 

The provisions of the bill would be ad- 
ministered under the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The 
bill provides that the Secretary shall pro- 
vide for the preparation of surplus-food 
certificates for issuance to individuals 
eligible to participate under the provi- 
sions of the bill. 

The bill also provides that the surplus- 
food certificates shall be distributed by 
the Secretary to the State agency mak- 
ing payment to individuals under the 
program referred to in section 5 of the 
bill, and further provides that the Secre- 
tary shall prescribe such rules and regu- 
lations relative to the eligibility of any 
individual receiving such surplus-food 
certificates and will also provide that the 
Secretary shall provide for the redemp- 
tion, through the cooperation of banking 
institutions throughout the Nation, of 
surplus-food certificates. For such pur- 
poses he shall designate banking institu- 
tions which shall be authorized to ac- 
cept such certificates from sellers of food 
products at retail. 

The bill also provides that the Secre- 
tary may advance moneys to the bank- 
ing institutions, where such action ap- 
pears necessary, to provide funds for the 
redemption of surplus-food certificates. 
Such advances shal! be accounted for by 
such banking institutions at least month- 
ly. Or the Secretary may contract to 
pay banking institutions designated to 
receive surplus-food certificates a charge 
for the services rendered. 

The bill also provides that the Secre- 
tary may from time to time issue such 
rules and regulations as he deems neces- 
sary or proper in order to carry out the 
purposes and provisions of the act. 

Now the criminal provisions provide 
for anyone who would falsely make, alter, 
forge, counterfeit, or cause or procure 
to be falsely made, altered, forged, or 
counterfeited any such surplus certifi- 
cates, a severe penalty, the penalty being 
a fine of not more than $5,000 or im- 
prisonment for not more than 10 years, 
or both. 

I request early consideration of this 
bill by the Congress to bring some relief 
to the recipients of public assistance. 
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HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, findings 
of the House Judiciary Committee on its 
look-see into what happened a few years 
ago make interesting reading. For ex- 
ample, the reports indicate: 

First. The State Department under 
Dean Acheson impeded the grand jury's — 
investigation of the infiltration of alleged 
subversive United States nationals into 
the U. N. staff. 

Second. In the Justice Department. 
the former Deputy Attorney General 
under the Truman regime permitted a 
peculiar income-tax deal in a case in- í 
volving a criminal tax prosecution. “i 

Third. Similar favoritism was evident 
in another criminal charge involving 
mail-fraud indictments which were dis- 
missed by the Justice Department with- 
out adequate justification. v 

Fourth. Grand jury indictments in a 
series of income-tax cases in Tennessee 
looked like political high pressuring. 

If anyone thinks these are political 
findings, the record is there to read. 
More than 50 out of 100 witnesses called 
before the Federal grand jury on the 
question of subversive penetration of the 
U. N. staff pleaded the fifth amendment 
in refusing to answer questions. 


* 


Serving the Health of Wisconsin and 
the Nation : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I haye 
prepared a brief statement with regard 
to another outstanding forward step by 
the University of Wisconsin in contribut- 
ing to the health of the people of my 
State. I include in the statement com- 
ments on the health and well-being of 
the American people as a whole. I ask — 
unanimous consent that my statement 
and the other material be printed in the 
Appendix of the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
New HORIZONS IN TREATMENT OF THE ILL— 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 

Looking through the current June 15, 
1954, issue of the Wisconsin Alumnus maga- 
zine, the official publication of the Alumni 
Association of the University of Wisconsin, 
I was pleased to note a writeup of a great 
new diagnostic center which has been es- 
tablished on the University of Wisconsin 
campus. i 


This center will be, as the article describes 


it, “a symbol of the State’s intensified health 
approach to mental hygiene, and will pro- 
vide concentrated, specialized, detection 


It has always been my feeling that man 
should have long since devoted more atten- 
tion to the study of the mind, the study of 
the laws of the mind’s health and well- 
being, just as he has given so much atten- 
tion to the study of the human body. 

We are only to study the mind. 
‘We are only beginning to perceive the laws 

of man’s spirit. We are beginning to under- 
aad the importance of a wholesome out- 
a healthy viewpoint, the importance 
‘of faith and confidence and good cheer. 
We are beginning to understand how wrong 
thinking can injure the body, how wrong 
‘thinking can prove man’s undoing. As Job 
said oy the Book of Books, “The thing 
which I have feared has come upon me.” 

In order to assure right thinking, religion, 
medicine, and every other constructive force 
plays a vital and interrelated role. 

IT append now the article from the Wiscon- 
sin Alumnus, to be followed by the text of 
a splendid editorial which appeared in the 
Friday, June 25, issue of the Milwaukee 
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[From Wisconsin Alumnus magazine of June 
` 1954] 


Campus Is SITE or STATE’S DIAGNOSTIC CENTER 


New strategy in Wisconsin's battle against 
mental illness and other forms of maladjust- 
‘ment soon will be introduced, with comple- 
tion of the $1,200,000 diagnostic center on 
the university campus. 

The 76-bed short-term psychiatric obser- 
vation hospital is a symbol of the State's 


_ intensified health approach to mental hy- 


giene and will provide concentrated, special- 
ized detection services. 

Dr. Leslie A. Osborn, director of the Wis- 
consin Psychiatry Institute in the UW Medi- 
cal School and of the mental hygiene divi- 
‘sion in the State department of public wel- 
fare, said the center is part of the expanding 
program to care for, treat, and rehabilitate 
‘Wisconsin's psychiatric patients. 

The center operates under the administra- 
tion of the department of public welfare, 
but is staffed by University of Wisconsin 
medical faculty. It will function like other 
university medical institutions, and in addi- 
tion to clinical activities, research and train- 
ing will be important roles. 

“The training aspect is particularly im- 
portant,” Dr. Osborn said. “We can’t provide 
adequate psychiatric care, nor promote suc- 
cessful mental health programs, without an 
‘adequate supply of trained professional per- 
sonnel.” 


The diagnostic center will give special at- 
tention to the beginnings of trouble, the 
trist said. Consequently much of the 
emphasis in its work will be on children and 
the entire second floor has been designed for 
Accommodation for 2 children 
has been provided with 2 day rooms and 
rumpus rooms. 
single rooms have been included in 
3 for adults. Men will be housed 
‘on the fourth floor. This floor also has a 
gymnasium-type rumpus room with the addi- 
tion of class and conference rooms. 
‘Heart of the building is the first floor, 
offices for professional interviews and 


p Tide, play therapy, class and conference 


medical examinations, and consultant 
‘staff. This floor also houses the administra- 
tive personnel of the division of mental 
e. 


‘The basement will house a small laboratory 


and drug room, an electro-encephalogram 


laboratory; occupational therapy space, and 
a ‘library. It will also contain a kitchen and 
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cafeteria, and services for the 70 nonmedical 
employes. 

Although the building is designed to ac- 
commodate 76 patients, provision is made for 
the addition of three more floors if expansion 
is necessary. 

Construction of the diagnostic center be- 
gan in September 1952 following agreements 
on details by the University of Wisconsin 
board of regents and the State board of 
public welfare. The project was authorized 
by State legislation passed in 1943. 

“It is extremely significant that the State 
of Wisconsin should have foreseen the de- 
sirability of the health approach in psychi- 
atry at a time when the medical profession 
generally was Just waking up to the need of 
preventive and early diagnostic facilities,” 
the director said. 


[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal of June 
25, 1954] 


Strate Reapy To Start New WORK AT 
DIAGNOSTIC CENTER 


A hopeful new chapter in the care and 
treatment of Wisconsin persons committed 
to the State department of public welfare— 
particularly the children and young people 
with extreme personality and behavior prob- 
lems—will shortly begin at Madison. The 
State diagnostic center is now being occu- 
pied by the division of mental hygiene. 
Toward the end of July it hopes to receive 
its first patients. 

The center is a wholly new institution for 
Wisconsin, although the need for it was fore- 
seen a dozen years ago and serious planning 
began in 1944. Its superintendent will be 
Dr. Leslie A. Osborn, who already fills the 
twin roles of director of psychiatry at the 
university and director of the mental hy- 
giene division. 

Physicaliy, the center is a modern, func- 
tional building with a capacity of 76 patients. 
Offices and treatment facilities are grouped 
on the main floor. Quarters for children, 
men, and women are on the upper three 
floors. Food service, recreation space, and 
utilities are in the basement. 

The site of the $1.2 million building is on 
the University of Wisconsin campus adjoin- 
ing the Wisconsin general hospital. The 
location will permit a sharing of staf be- 
tween the center and university. The gen- 
eral hospital’s medical facilities will be im- 
mediately available. Medical students will 
observe proceedings at the center, and it is 
hoped that psychiatrists and other profes- 
sional people who are in such demand every- 
where will be attracted to Wisconsin by the 
new facility. 

As first conceived, the center was supposed 
to examine all persons committed to the wel- 
fare department, except those sent to the 
State mental hospitals, Actually the limited 
bed capacity will not permit such an under- 
taking. The thinking that evolved as the 
center was planned and then constructed 
was that the patients who needed diagnosis 
most would be accepted by the center for 
study and a recommended course of treat- 
ment or handling. Such patients might in- 
clude, for example, a frustrated and bitter 
child from the child center at Sparta, or a 
disturbed and delinquent boy from the boys’ 
school at Waukesha. 

The newness of the undertaking and the 
need to organize the staff and work out 
procedures will require the center to work 
slowly. A grave concern is that there may 
be a rash of commitments. For the center 
to be overloaded with patients at the start 
might prevent it from fulfilling the high 
hopes held for it. 

An excellent building has been provided 
and part of the staff has been assembled. 
A blacklog of cases is available at the vari- 
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ous institutions and in some foster homes, 
With careful study the expectation is that 
the complicated problems of these patients 
may be cleared up so that they can become 
well adjusted, productive, self-supporting 
citizens rather than State charges. 
CONTRIBUTION OF MENNINGER FOUNDATION 


As the Alumnus pointed out, no re- 
search institution can, of course, do the 
job unless it has adequate trained 
personnel. 

Reading these articles brought to 
mind America’s indebtedness to those 
sources which contribute to the pool of 
trained personnel capable of under- 
standing and treating the human mind. 

One such source—a great training 
center in our Midwest neighbor State of 
Kansas—is famed throughout the world 
for its contributions. It is the Men- 
ninger Foundation, of Topeka. 

There are few, if any, psychiatric 
centers in the United States or elsewhere 
which have not been enriched directly 
or indirectly—by the contributions of the 
world-renowned foundation. 

In a recent booklet, entitled “For 
Better Living in a Better World Through 
Mental Health,” the foundation de- 
scribed certain of the background facts 
including the inspired origins of this 
great nonprofit medical organization. 
For more than three decades, under a 
famous father and his two equally 
famous sons, Charles, Karl, and William 
Menninger, the foundation has been 
blazing new trails in understanding and 
treatment of the problems of the mind. 

I have selected certain excerpts from 
this brochure. I think that they serve 
as a revealing supplement to what is 
being done in the University of Wiscon- 
sin and in other States of the Union. 

From my own State, incidentally, Mrs. 
Carl W. Eberbach and Mr. Walter 
Harnischfeger serve on the board of gov- 
ernors of the foundation. Here in the 
District of Columbia and in other areas 
of the Nation, leading citizens contribute 
generously in their service as governors 
of the foundation. 

Here in the District, too, I might note, 
a vital new Mental Health Society is al- 
ready making its constructive influence 
felt in this important general field of 
mental hygiene. 

I point out in conclusion, that recently 
America’s 1954 National Mental Health 
Fund Campaign was successfully carried 
on under the able direction of Fleet Adm. 
W. F. Halsey, USN, retired. 

EXCERPTS From BROCHURE OF MENNINGER 

FOUNDATION, TOPEKA, KANS, 

The greatest victory over disease is yet to 
come. While we have learned to lengthen 
the life of the human body, we have not yet 
defeated the illnesses which attack the hu- 
man spirit. This final victory, when it comes, 
must give to all who participate in it the 
deepest and most enduring satisfaction. 

The disordered spirit shows itself in subtle 
ways—the youngster who steals, the bright 
boy who fails in school, the skilled employee 
who is an habitual absentee, the young 
woman who has had five husbands and as 
many divorces, 

It accounts for 60 percent of lost Jobs and 
70 to 80 percent of accidents. Behind every 
alcoholic, every crime, every suicide is a 
story of maladjusted personality. 


other physical illnesses combined; the burden 
of their care requires a third of the budget 
of many of our States. Outside of hospitals 
the mentally ill number, at the least esti- 
mate, 10 times the amount of those within; 
scarcely a family has escaped. 

Yet, just as mental illness is America's 
greatest health problem, mental health can 
be its greatest asset. Mental health means 
“the adjustment of human beings to the 
world and to each other with a maximum 
of effectiveness and happiness—not just efi- 
ciency, or just contentment, or the grace of 
obeying the rules of the game cheerfully. It 
is all of these together. It is the ability to 
maintain an even temper, an alert intelli- 
gence, socially considerate behavior, and a 
happy disposition.” 

In industry mental health can mean 
greater harmony, less employee turnover, 
more efficient production; in the classroom 
mental health can mean increased ability 
and desire to learn; in national defense 
mental health can mean less selfishness, 
better citizenship, more will to win. To 
each of us mental health can mean better 
living in a better world. This is the mean- 
ing of the Menninger Foundation. 


THE MENNINGER FOUNDATION 


The Menninger Foundation is a nonprofit 
professional organization dedicated to the 
conquest of mental illness and the improve- 
ment of mental health. It is a training 
center for psychiatric personnel and a re- 
search center where specialists of many fields 
are seeking to learn more about the hidden 
workings of the human mind, to find the 
roots of mental illness and to find surer 
means of curing and preventing it. Its hos- 
pital and clinic for adults, and its school and 
clinic for children, are pilot plants where 
new techniques of treatment—developed by 
research—can be tested and refined. 

The Menninger Foundation owes its exist- 
ence to the vision of a Kansas family doctor. 
It was in 1908, after a visit to the Mayo 
Clinic, that Dr. Charles Fredrick Menninger 
dreamed that his young sons should be doc- 
tors and that together they would establish 
the Menninger Clinic. In 1919 his dream 
came true, but in a rather different way 
than he had first expected. The newly born 
Menninger Clinic adopted the specialty of 
psychiatry. 

In those days psychiatry was even less well 
urderstood than today. Mental hospitals 
were asylums. The mentally ill were insane. 
Psychiatric aides were guards and bug- 
housers. It is said that polite ladies blushed 
at the mention of Freud, and most people 
felt that a good licking was the best cure 
for neurosis. Psychiatrists going into private 
practice in big cities like New York, Chicago, 
and Los Angeles were finding it hard going. 
The Me were warned that failure 
or—at best—State hospital jobs awaited 
them in Topeka. 

Yet, however unrecognized, the need was 
there. Before long the flow of sick, unhappy 
individuals was greater than Dr. C. F. and 
his psychiatrist sons, Karl and William, could 
handle in their downtown Topeka office, 
They recruited a staff. With the help of 
friends in the community they bought and 
remodeled a farmhouse on the edge of town, 
built two small hospital buildings, added 
offices, a medical library, craft shops, and 
recreation therapy buildings for patients. 

Since the Menningers and their associates 
had little money, just faith and ideas, they 
improvised facilities as they went along: a 
barn, a hamburger stand, and a gas station 
were hitched together to become an attrac- 
tive office building; a two-car garage was 
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remodeled as the headquarters of the nurs- 
ing staff; and old stable was dressed up to 
make a canteen and recreation hall for pa- 
tients. If there was any profit left over 
after taking care of their patients, the group 
invested it in more staff, in a new research 
program, in the training of another psychol- 
ogist or psychiatrist. 

In 1941, the Menningers and their asso- 
clates established the Menninger Founda- 
tion, a nonprofit institution in fact as well 
as in spirit. A charter of incorporation 
was issued, authorizing the Menninger 
Foundation to accept tax-free gifts for re- 
search, professional education and the treat- 
ment of needy patients. Within the follow- 
ing few years all of the properties—land, 
buildings, books, furnishings and equip- 
ment—of the Menninger Clinic were turned 
over as gifts to the Menninger Foundation, 
governed by a board of trustees later sup- 
plemented by a board of governors, 

Today, the Menninger Foundation employs 
about 370 persons, more than one-third of 
these professionally trained. Its expendi- 
tures exceed $2 million annually. Through 
its alumni and its publications, the fruits 
of its work haye reached into many parts 
of the world, 


THE PSYCHIATRIC COMMUNITY 


To understand the Menninger Foundation 
one must know the psychiatric community 
of which it is the core. A radius of 3 miles 
encompasses a group of institutions and 
clinics which make Topeka one of the psy- 
chiatric centers of the world. These 7 in- 
stitutions care for more than 3,500 patients 
and are staffed by about 75 psychiatrists, 35 
clinical psychologists, and 45 psychiatric 
sdcial workers, in addition to neurologists, 
neurosurgeons, general surgeons, internists, 
pathologists, adjunctive therapists, nurses 
and many other specialists. All of these 
institutions are administratively independ- 
ent of one another, but are affiliated with 
the Menninger Foundation through the 
Menninger School of Psychiatry. Collabo- 
rating as a unit, they train nearly 100 psy- 
chiatric residents, 25 internes and residents 
in clinical psychology, 20 trainees in psy- 
chiatric social work, and additional students 
in psychiatric nursing, adjunctive therapy, 
marriage counseling and other related 
disciplines. 


TRAINED PERSONNEL: THE BIGGEST BOTTLENECK 


At some time in his life, one member of 
every fifth American family will be a patient 
in a public mental hospital. 

This member of an American family will 
probably stay in that hospital for at least 
4 or 5 years, and there is 1 chance in 5 he will 
never leave. Unless he is an exception, he 
will find indifferent custody instead of in- 
telligent treatment. Instead of nurses, he 
may have guards, He may never see a doctor. 
One State’s governor said that “Our cows 
get better care.” 

Why is this so? If it is true that from 
70 to 80 percent of psychiatric patients can 
be cured—even within the present limits of 
knowledge—why are hundreds of thousands 
of Americans spending years, even lifetimes, 
of bleak despair as the helpless and hopeless 
wards of our tax-supported hospitals? 

The plain truth is that there is a critical 
shortage of the professionally trained peo- 
ple whose job it is to treat these mentally 
ill and restore them to their communities. 
According to the American Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation there are today less than 7,000 physi- 
clans practicing psychiatry in the entire 
United States, though the minimum require- 
ment—to meet only the most urgent needs— 
is for 20,000. Yet scarcely 400 complete 
training each year. Professional workers in 
related specialties are in equally short 
supply. 


The plight of patients in our hospitals 
perhaps the most dramatic need. But 
are others—of more far-reaching impli 
tions. Once let industrialists fully aw 
to the potential application of psychiat 
principles to personnel problems, once 
educators catch a greater vision of 
psychiatric knowledge can do in the class- 
room, once let more lawyers and jurists si 
psychiatric help to combat divorce, 
quency, and crime—and there would be 
demand for psychiatric services many tin 
greater than the present supply. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION AT THE MENNINGER 
FOUNDATION 


The training of psychiatric personnel is an 
important function of the Me 
Foundation. The Menninger School of 
Psychiatry provides 3-year training to ap- 
proximately 100 physicians at a time. Like- 
wise important is the training provided for 
clinical psychologists, psychiatric social 
workers, adjunctive therapists, marriage 
counsellors, and others. 

Through the Topeka Institute for Psycho- 
analysis, advanced training in psychoanaly- 
sis has been available since 1942. Approxi- 
mately 45 candidates are enrolled in the pro- 
grams of the institute, which is the only one 
in the United States whose faculty is com- 
posed primarily of men and women who are 
devoting full time to psychoanalytic train= 
ing and research. 

Child psychiatry is another field of ad- 
vanced training provided at the Menninger 
Foundation. In the entire United States 
there are only a few hundred psychiatrists 
specially qualified to deal with the emotional 
problems of children. 

Plans are being crystalized and financial 
support sought for a program of advanced 
training in administrative. psychiatry: 
task of organizing and directing large-se: 
treatment programs in clinics, hospitals 
prisons, and reformatories requires capabili- 
ties not developed by the treatment of in 
dividual patients. 

The need for trained personnel in men 
health is so great that no institution, h 
ever large, could do the whole job. There- 
fore the Menninger Foundation not only 
trains personnel but develops educa’ 
methods which can be used elsewhere to 
crease the scope and improve the effecti 
ness of psychiatric training. The Mennin- 
ger School of Psychiatry was a pioneer in the 
change from the “apprenticeship” type of 
training for psychiatrists to the “graduate 
school” program. This new approach, 
its organized curriculum and careful rota- 
tion of clinical assignments, not only pera 
mitted a 20-fold increase in the Founda- 

tion’s own training programs, but has ; 
a significant influence in the nationwide 
pansion of psychiatric education since Wo 
War II. It has become standard practice in 
training centers throughout the country, 


Question of the Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 30, 1954 i 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the F 
mier of France expects to conclude 


Indochinese war this month in a p 
with honor. Whose honor? And peace 
for how long? 


t 
f Ì 


SENATE 


THURSDAY, Jury 1, 1954 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, June 22, 
1954) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
arris, D. D., offered the following 
‘prayer: 
Almighty God, who knowest our frame 
and rememberest that we are dust, grant 
now a sense of our immortal destiny 
hich transcends the small and partial 
d we know in this earthly sphere. 
m the perplexing problems whose at- 
empted solutions often tend to divide us 
our judgments, we turn to this altar of 
unchanging grace where spirit with 
8 t can meet and where we find a 
unity which ties us together even amidst 
21 the diversities of our thought. Beset 
by the confusion of these days, when 
est and sincere men differ, may we 
ver forfeit our own self respect nor the 
mfidence of those who trust us, as we 
dedicate our highest and best to the serv- 
ice of the Nation. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. KNoWLAND, and by 
‘unanimous consent, the reading of the 
* of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, June 30, 1954, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
ives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
announced that the House had 
sed a bill (H. R. 9678) to promote the 
ty and foreign policy of the United 
fates by furnishing assistance to 
ndly nations, and for other purposes, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


‘COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 

s SENATE SESSION 

On request of Mr. BUTLER of Mary- 
land the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare was authorized to sit during 
the session of the Senate today. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
e consent that immediately 
j g the quorum call there may be 


> 1 morning hour for the 
iction of routine business, under 


‘usual 2-minute limitation on 
hes. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
est the absence of a quorum. 

* he PRESIDENT pro tempore, The 
ary will call the roll. A 
legislative clerk proceeded to call 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GIL- 
LETTE in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIAL 


Petitions and a memorial were laid 
before the Senate and referred as indi- 
cated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A resolution adopted by the council of the 
American Library Association, at Minneap- 
olis, Minn., favoring the confirmation of the 
nomination of Lawrence Quincy Memford to 
be Librarian of Congress; to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. 

A cablegram in the nature of a petition 
from the Kauai (T. H.) Chamber of Com- 
merce, signed by Albert Horner, president, 
praying for the enactment of legislation to 
empower the Governor of Hawaii to appoint 
a Delegate from Hawaii to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of the late Joseph R. 
Farrington; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

A resolution adopted by the board of water 
and power commissioners of the city of Los 
Angeles, Calif., protesting against the enact- 
ment of Senate bill 1555, and House bill 
4449, relating to the Colorado River storage 
project and participating projects; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Afairs. 


THE PRICE OF SUGAR—CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION OF LOUISIANA 
LEGISLATURE 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I present 
for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, a concurrent resolution 
adopted by the Legislature of the State 
of Louisiana, relating to the price of 
sugar. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, and, 
under the rule, ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 19 


Whereas the security of the United States 
in these troubled times rests as fully upon 
our economic strength as upon our strength 
of arms; and 

Whereas the economy of the State of 
Louisiana is basically agricultural and the 
sugar industry is one of the most important 
industries in the State; and 

Whereas the Federal Government has set 
a quota on the amount of sugar that may 
be produced in the State of Louisiana which 
has resulted in a loss of reyenues for the 
sugar producers of the State; and 

Whereas sugar has not been given the 
price raises similar to those afforded to 
other agricultural commodities; and 

Whereas the continued subnormal price 
of sugar will seriously impair the welfare 
of the industry; and 

Whereas a raise in the price of sugar will 
grant the relief which the industry needs, 
and will make possible a corresponding raise 
in the wages of employees in the industry: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Louisiana (the House of Representatives con- 
curring), That the Secretary of Agriculture 
of the United States and the Congress of 
the United States are hereby memorialized 
and requested to take such action as is 
necessary to raise the price of sugar; be it 
further 
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Resolved, That the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from the State of Louisiana now 
serving in the Congress of the United States 
are hereby respectfully requested to exert 
every effort and utilize all facilities at their 
command to further such action; be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
shall forthwith be transmitted to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture of the United States, to 
the presiding officer of each House of the 
Congress, and to each Senator and Repre- 
sentative from Louisiana. 

C. E. BARHAM, 
Lieutenant Governor and President 
of the Senate. 
C. E. LYNCH, 
Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


CONVENTION TO CONSIDER AMEND- 
MENTS TO CONSTITUTION RELAT- 
ING TO TAXES — CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION OF LOUISIANA LEG- 
ISLATURE 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the Legis- 
lature of Louisiana has rescinded its rec- 
ommendation for the calling of a consti- 
tutional convention to consider the so- 
called millionaire’s amendment to reduce 
taxes in the upper brackets. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the resolution be 
printed in the Recorp and appropriately 
referred. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
concurrent resolution will be received 
and appropriately referred, and, under 
the rule, will be printed in the Recorp. 

The concurrent resolution was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, as 
follows: 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 15 


Whereas at the session of the Legislature 
of Louisiana held in 1950 House Concurrent 
Resolution No. 24 was passed to memorialize 
and petition the Congress of the United 
States to call a convention for the purpose 
of considering an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States relative to 
taxes on incomes, inheritance, and gifts; 
and 

Whereas eight States which so memorial- 
ized the Congress to call the above-mentioned 
convention to consider an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States relative 
to taxes on incomes, inheritance, and gifts 
have since rescinded their action; and 

Whereas it is desirable that the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Louisiana give serious 
reconsideration to its action evidenced by 
House Concurrent Resolution No. 24 of 1950, 
in the light of present local, national, and 
international conditions: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Louisiana (the House of Representatives con- 
curring), That the action of the presiding 
officers in signing House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion No. 24 of 1950 is hereby rescinded; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a duly attested copy of this 
resolution be immediately transmitted to 
the Secretary of the Senate of the United 
States, the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, and to each Mem- 
ber of the United States Congress from this 
State. 

All rules of the senate and house in con- 
flict herewith are hereby suspended for the 
limited purposes set forth in this resolution, 

C. E. BARHAM, 
Lieutenant Governor and President 
of the Senate. 
C. C. AYCOCK, 
Speaker of the House of ‘Representatives. 


1954 


THE RECENT TRAGEDY ABOARD 
THE U. S. S. “BENNINGTON”—RES- 
OLUTION OF RHODE ISLAND 
AMVETS 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, on Fri- 
day, June 25, when addressing the Sen- 
ate regarding the tragedy aboard the 
U. S. S. Bennington, I offered for print- 
ing in the Recor several editorials and 
other material relating to it. 

Today I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp a resolution 
of commendation adopted by the 
AMVETS, Department of Rhode Island, 
at their ninth State convention, held in 
Providence on June 6. This resolution 
also relates to the Bennington disaster. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


AMVETS, DEPARTMENT OF RHODE ISLAND— 
RESOLUTION OF COMMENDATION 


Whereas in the early morning hours of 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954, explosions and 
fire aboard the aircraft carrier U. S. S. Ben- 
nington, while at sea off the Rhode Island 
coast, caused a great loss of life and serious 
injury to many officers and crew members; 
and 


Whereas greater loss of life and injury was 
averted by the heroic deeds of medical, res- 
cue, fire control, and damage control parties 
aboard said ship, as well as preventing a 
naval disaster by possible loss of the car- 
rier; and 

Whereas every officer and man rallied to- 
gether to save the ship, and the rendering 
of said heroic services to the dying and the 
seriously injured presented splendid evidence 
of the highest naval tradition, of which all 
Americans can be justly proud; and 

Whereas the evacuation of the injured 
from the U. S. S. Bennington was made via 
helicopter to the Newport Naval Hospital, 
while the carrier was under way and headed 
for Quonset Naval Air Station; superb 
preparations were made by all naval estab- 
lishments ashore and successfully carried 
out without delay or mishap; great humane 
efforts to comfort the serlously injured and 
to assure immediate advanced treatment to 
them was rendered; the exceptionally meri- 
torious manner in which said U. S. S. Ben- 
nington officers and crew members and the 
shore establishments squarely met this great 
and sudden disaster by efficient and effective 
procedures shows Americanism at its para- 
mount level; and 

Whereas we, the AMVETS, Department of 
Rhode Island, assembled at the ninth an- 
nual State convention, held in Providence, 
on the 6th day of June 1954, as ex-service- 
men and women, are profoundly proud of 
these great and humane services rendered 
by said individuals and installations, offi- 
cers, crews, and each and every naval unit, 
and any and all others who did so much 
to alleviate human misery at a time when 
wholehearted teamwork was so essential: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That AMVETS, assembled, salute 
our Rhode Island naval installations and 
personnel, both ashore and afloat, as well as 
fleet ships and aircraft, who rallied to ex- 
pedite any and all emergency services, with 
this resolution of commendation; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Honorable Charles S. Thomas, 
Secretary of the Navy; Hon. THEODORE 
Francis GREEN, United States Senator; Hon- 
orable JoHN O. Pastore, United States Sen- 
ator; Hon. Arm J. Foranp, Congressman; 
Hon. Jonn E. Focarty, Congressman. 

JoRN T. MURPHY, 
Department Commander, AMVETS, 
Department of Rhode Island. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. MILLIKIN, from the Committee 
on Finance, without amendment: 

H. R. 9315. A bill to provide for an exten- 
sion on a reciprocal basis of the period of 
the free entry of Philippine articles in the 
United States (Rept. No. 1700); 

H. J. Res. 256. Joint resolution to permit 
articles imported from foreign countries for 
the purpose of exhibition at the First Inter- 
national Instrument Congress and Exposi- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa., to be admitted with- 
out payment of tariff, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 1701); . 

H. J. Res. 537. Joint resolution to permit 
articles imported from foreign countries for 
the purpose of exhibition at the Washington 
State Fourth International Trade Fair, Seat- 
tle, Wash., to be admitted without payment 
of tariff, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1702); and 

H. J. Res. 545. Joint resolution to permit 
articles imported from foreign countries for 
the purpose of exhibition at the Interna- 
tional Trade-Sample Fair, Dallas, Tex., to be 
admitted without payment of tariff, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1703). 

By Mr, MILLIKIN, from the Committee on 
Finance, with an amendment: 

S. 3605. A bill to abolish the offices of As- 
sistant Treasurer and Assistant Register of 
the Treasury and to provide for an Under 
Secretary for Monetary Affairs and an addi- 
tional Assistant Secretary in the Treasury 
Department (Rept. No. 1704). 

By Mr. GOLDWATER, from the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare: 

H. R. 6412. A bill to preserve the eligibility 
of certain veterans to dental outpatient care 
and dental appliances; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 1705). 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL, from the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services: 

H. R. 8247. A bill to provide for the resto- 
ration and maintenance of the U. S. S. Con- 
stitution and to authorize the disposition of 
the U. S. S. Constellation, U. S. S. Hartford, 
U. S. S. Olympia, and U. S. S. Oregon, and 
for other purposes; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 1706). 

By Mr. CASE, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

H. R. 9242. A bill to authorize certain con- 
struction at military and naval installations 
and for the Alaska Communications System, 
and for other purposes; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 1707). 

By Mr. IVES, from the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare: 

S. Res. 270. Resolution to amend Senate 
Resolution 225 of the 83d Congress, relative 
to investigation of employee welfare and 
pension funds under collective-b 
agreements, by increasing funds therefor; 
without amendment. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 3691. A bill to authorize the destruc- 
tion of certain plants and animals seized 
under the customs laws; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

5.3692. A bill to improve the adminis- 
tration of justice and reduce expenditures 
by eliminating overlapping functions of 
Federal agencies, preserving State and local 
jurisdiction, utilizing existing judicial rem- 
edies, and forbidding unnecessary proceed- 
ings; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


(See the remarks of Mr. McCarran when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. UPTON: 

S. 3693. A bill to provide that the basic 
salaries of officers and members of the police 
force for the Washington National Airport 
shall be the same as the basic salaries of 
officers and members of the Metropolitan 
Police Force, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 

By Mr. CASE (for himself and Mr, 
MUNDT): 

S. 3694. A bill to modify the comprehen- 
sive plans for flood control in the Missouri 
River Basin, to provide for the inclusion in 
such plans of adequate water supply and 
sewage facilities at Pollock, S. Dak., to re- 
place the facilities located in such town 
which are to be abandoned as a result of the 
construction of the Oahe Dam and Reser- 
voir; to the Committee on Public Works, 

By Mr. MUNDT (for himself and Mr, 
JACKSON) : 

S. 3695. A bill providing for a full field in- 
vestigation of persons employed, or under 
consideration for employment, by any com- 
mittee of the Congress, or subcommittee 
thereof, upon the request of such commit- 
tee or subcommittee; to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Munpr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself and 
Mr. JACKSON) : 

S. 3698. A bill to authorize the improve- 
ment of the Sammamish River, Wash.; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. AIKEN (for himself, Mr. 
KNOWLAND, Mr. KUCHEL, and Mr, 
ANDERSON) : 

S. 3697. A bill to amend the act of April 
6, 1937, as amended, to include cooperation 
with the Governments of Canada or Mexico 
or local Canadian or Mexican authorities for 
the control of incipient or emergency out- 
breaks of insect pests or plant diseases; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey (by re- 
quest) : 

S. 3698. A bill to amend the International 
Claims Settlement Act of 1949, as amended, 
approved March 10, 1950, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas (for him- 
self and Mr. DANIEL) : 

S.3699. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to a compact entered into by the 
States of Louisiana and Texas and relating 
to the waters of the Sabine River; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. J. Res. 171. Joint resolution to provide 
for terminating the membership of the 
United States in the United Nations and all 
organs and agencies thereof in the event 
that Communist China is admitted to mem- 


bership therein, or representatives of the 


Communist regime in China are recognized 
as the representatives of the Republic of 
China in the United Nations; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McCarran when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 


DESTRUCTION OF CERTAIN 
PLANTS AND ANIMALS 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, a 
situation exists, in connection with cer- 
tain cattle illegally imported into the 
United States, which constitutes a threat 
to the cattle industry of this country. 

These cattle come from an area in 
Mexico where the foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease was allowed to run rampant and 


4 


< 


burn itself out. Cattle in that area, no 

matter how well protected, could not 
have remained free of this disease. 
Later, the vaccination program was 
adopted and these animals were vac- 
cinated. The vaccine may hold foot- 
and-mouth virus in the dormant state 
for an unknown period of time. These 

- recovered, vaccinated animals pose a 
threat to the livestock industry of the 
United States, 

I have taken this matter up with the 
Treasury Department, by letter, and 
have received a reply which I consider 
somewhat equivocal. 

Reading between the lines of the 
‘Treasury Department letter, it seems to 
me I see the possibility that the Treas- 
ury Department may, through one de- 
yice or another, permit these cattle to 
remain in the United States. It seems 

to me also that I see a possibility the 
Treasury might contend that under the 
existing state of the law, there is no au- 
‘thority for taking adequate measures 
with respect to these cattle. 

I do not want it understood that I 
think the Treasury is without power to 
act in this matter; for I do think the 
‘Treasury can act, under tke law, in such 
@ way as to remove the threat of infec- 
tion from these cattle. However, I have 
studied the applicable law, and it does 
not appear that there is a statute ex- 
plicitly dealing with a case such as this. 
I think there should be such a statute, 
for the protection of the United States, 
in the case of either animals or plants 
imported into the United States contrary 
to laws or regulations set up for the pro- 
tection of domestic agriculture or horti- 
culture. 

I am, therefore, introducing a bill to 
make specific provision for such cases. 
I hope this bill may have the very 
prompt and serious consideration of the 
committee to which it is referred, and 
I urge that committee, in considering the 
‘measure, to give special attention to the 
present situation with respect to the cat- 
tle I spoke of. 

So that the record may show the en- 
tire picture, I ask unanimous consent 
that there may be printed at this point, 
as a part of my remarks, the text of the 
bin which I am today introducing, and 
also a letter to me from the Director of 
the Division of Animal Industry of the 
Department of Agriculture of the State 
of Nevada, Mr. Warren B. Earl, who 
first called this situation to my atten- 
tion; and an exchange of correspond- 
ence which I have had with the Treas- 
ury Department about this matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GIL- 
LETTE in the chair). The bill will be re- 
Nested and appropriately referred; and, 

ut objection, the bill, letter, and 
re correspondence will be printed in 
eal 
The bill (S. 3691) to authorize the de- 
on of certain plants and animals 
seized under the customs laws, intro- 
duced by Mr. McCarran, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
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Committee on Finance, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Tariff Act of 
1930 is amended by adding after section 624 
a new section as follows: 


“Sec. 625. Destruction of certain plants and 
animals. 


“(a) Violation of other law of the United 
States: In the case of any plant or animal 
which has been seized for violation of the 
customs laws— 

“(1) if the plant or animal is in violation 
of any other law of the United States, and 

“(2) if, under such other Federal law, the 
plant or animal is subject to being destroyed 
or to being returned to the country from 
which it was brought in to the United States 
then, upon request of the head of the de- 
partment or agency of the Government ad- 
ministering such other Federal law, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury may deliver the plant 
or animal into the custody of the head of 
such department or agency for proceedings 
under such other Federal law, or may, if so 
requested by the head of such department or 
agency, destroy or return the plant or animal 
in conformity with such other Federal law. 

“(b) Violation of State law: In the case of 
any plant or animal which has been seized 
for violation of the customs laws— 

(1) if the plant or animal is in violation 
of a law of the State where the plant or 
animal is being held; and 

“(2) if, under such State law, the plant or 
animal is subject to being destroyed 


then, upon request of the Governor of the 
State, the Secretary of the Treasury may de- 
liver the plant or animal into the custody 
of the Governor of the State for proceedings 
under the State law, or may, if so requested 
by the Governor of the State, destroy the 
plant or animal in conformity with the State 
law.” 


The letter and other correspondence 
referred to are as follows: 


STATE or NEVADA, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Reno, Nev. June 4, 1954. 
Hon. P. A. MCCARRAN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean Senator McCarran: Enclosed is copy 
of a letter from Dr. F. B. Wheeler, State 
veterinarian of Louisiana, relative to a group 
of Charolais cattle, which were illegally im- 
ported from Mexico into Louisiana. The 
writer concurs in the opinion expressed by 
Dr. Wheeler that these animals should be 
returned to Mexico and that leaving them in 
this country would constitute a danger in 
connection with the spread of foot-and- 
mouth disease, and that to allow them to 
remain here would establish a dangerous 
precedent. The movement of the above 
cattle into this country was a flagrant viola- 
tion of regulations and was done with a 
defiant attitude. 

Anything you can do to influence the re- 
turn of the cattle to Mexico will be deeply 
appreciated by this department and I am 
certain by the livestock industry of the State, 
and of the entire United States. 

Very truly yours, 
WARREN B. EARL, 
Director, Division of Animal Industry. 


June 10, 1954. 
Hon. GEORGE M. HUMPHREY, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Treasury De- 
partment, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SEcRETARY: My attention has 
been called to the case of certain Charolais 
cattle smuggled into Louisiana from Mexico; 
and I am informed there is a possibility the 
Treasury Department may order these cattle 
sold at public auction. I find this hard to 
credit because, of course, that would mean 
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the cattle would be permitted to remain 
legally in the United States. 

Livestock-disease-control officials of States 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific are anxious 
that these cattle should be returned to 
Mexico. The Director of the Division of 
Animal Industry of my own State has writ- 
ten me a very strong letter on this point, 
stating: 

“These animals should be returned to 
Mexico; leaving them in this country would 
constitute a danger in connection with the 
spread of foot-and-mouth disease, and to 
allow them to remain here would establish a 
dangerous precedent. The movement of the 
cattle into this country was a flagrant viola- 
tion of regulations and was done with a 
defiant attitude” 

Smuggling these animals into the United 
States violated not only the customs laws, 
but also the disease-protection regulations 
against the foot-and-mouth disease. Of the 
two violations, the latter is by far the more 
important, since the dollar value of these 
cattle is picayune in comparison with total 
customs revenues; but the danger of hoof- 
and-mouth disease to the cattle industry of 
the United States, if it ever gets started 
north of the border, is tremendous. 

To review the matter briefly: I am in- 
formed that these Charolais cattle origi- 
nated in the State of Puebia, Mexico, which 
was formerly infected with foot-and-mouth 
disease. Two requests were made by Mr. 
Alphe A. Broussard, Louisiana cattleman, to 
import these animals. On both occasions 
permission was denied by the United States 
Bureau of Animal Industry. Even though 
the quarantine had been lifted, it was still 
necessary to obtain a permit for entry. Per- 
mits were not being issued on cattle that 
originated in formerly infected areas. The 
State of Puebla was in the area where foot- 
and-mouth disease was allowed to run ram- 
pant and burn itself out. Cattle in that 
area, no matter how well protected, could 
not have remained free of the disease. Later, 
the vaccination program was adopted, and 
these animals were vaccinated. The vaccine 
may hold foot-and-mouth virus in the dor- 
mant state for an unknown period of time. 
These recovered, vaccinated animals obvi- 
ously pose a severe threat to the livestock 
industry of the United States. I am in- 
formed that the United States Agricultural 
Research Service and the Louisiana Livestock 
Sanitary Board consider these animals po- 
tential carriers of foot-and-mouth disease 
and state that there is no assurance that 
the disease will not manifest itself at any 
time. I am further advised that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture will advise or has advised 
that these Charolais cattle should be re- 
turned to Mexico and not allowed to be sold 
at public auction and remain in the United 
States. The final decision, however, appears 
to rest with the Secretary of the Treasury. 

In my opinion, Mr. Secretary, it is urgent 
that these cattle be returned to Mexico not 
only because if they are allowed to remain 
in the United States, they threaten the 
American livestock industry; but also be- 
cause if they are permitted to remain in 
this country, under any circumstances, rep- 
etition of this act of smuggling is likely to 
occur, If laxity is shown in this case, it 
will set a precedent that will destroy the 
protection afforded our vital livestock indus- 
try by the strict enforcement of our livestock 
import regulations, which have effectively 
guarded this Nation against exotic diseases 
since their enactment. 

I am further informed that there is con- 
siderable political pressure being brought to 
bear on the Treasury Department to allow 
these animals to remain in the United States. 
It has even been represented to me that a 
pressure group, representing the smugglers, 
has convinced certain influential persons 
that the livestock-disease-control officials, 
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who advocate the rigid enforcement of the 
regulations, have selfish interests and per- 
sonal gain as their motives. I sincerely hope 
the Treasury Department will not credit any 
such bunk as this. 

I shall be grateful, Mr. Secretary, if you 
will let me know when final action has been 
taken in this case, and what that action is. 
I want to make a report on this matter to 
the next meeting of the Conference of West- 
ern Senators; and I hope I may be able to 
tell them that these smuggled cattle have 
been returned, or at least ordered returned, 
to Mexico. 

Kindest personal regards and all good 
wishes. 

Sincerely, 
PAT MCCARRAN. 
JuNE 11, 1954. 
Hon. PAT MCCARRAN, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR McCarran: The receipt 
is acknowledged of your communication to 
Secretary Humphrey, dated June 10, 1954, 
concerning the disposition of a group of 
Charolais cattle now under Federal quaran- 
tine in Louisiana. 

This nratter is receiving prompt and care- 
ful consideration, and a reply to your com- 
munication will be sent to you at the earliest 
possible date. 

Yours very truly, 
JOHN P. WEITZEL, 
Special Assistant to the Assistant 
Secretary. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, June 18, 1954. 
Hon. PAT MCCARRAN, 
United States Senate, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: Further reference is 
made to your communication to Secretary 
Humphrey, dated June 10, 1954, concerning 
the disposition of a group of Charolais cat- 
tle now under Federal seizure in Louisiana. 

Attorneys representing the owners of the 
cattle, as well as the Government of Mex- 
ico, have filed petitions under section 1618, 
title 19, United States Code, requesting a 
mitigation or remission of the forfeiture 
which was incurred under the provisions of 
section 545, title 18, United States Code. 
These petitions are being given active con- 
sideration and it is believed that a prompt 
decision will be rendered. 

If the petitions are denied, the next step 
would be for the United States attorney in 
the district where they were seized to in- 
stitute proceedings looking to the forfeiture 
of the cattle. If they are forfeited to the 
Government, the responsibility for the dis- 
position of the animals would rest with the 
court. 

Very truly yours, 
H. CHAPMAN Rose, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 


IMPROVEMENT OF ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF JUSTICE, ETC. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 

April 24, 1947, during the Republican 

80th Congress, I introduced a bill, S. 


1156, to improve the administration of 


justice and reduce expenditures by elimi- 
nating overlapping functions of Federal 
agencies, preserving State and local ju- 
risdiction, utilizing existing judicial rem- 
edies, and forbidding unnecessary pro- 
ceedings. I wrote an article for the 
Journal of the American Bar Association, 
advancing some of the reasons for in- 
troducing this measure; and I made a 
few speeches about it. 
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Since one of the avowed objectives of 
the 80th Congress was the elimination 
of overlapping and duplication, and the 
preservation of State and local juris- 
diction, stopping the growth of central- 
ized bureaucracy, and saving the tax- 
payers money, I hoped that I might be 
able to stir up some interest in my pro- 
posal. It did not work out that way. 

In the 81st Congress, I introduced the 
bill again, as S. 14. Again I tried to stir 
up some interest in the proposal, but 
with very little success. I did not rein- 
troduce the bill again in the 82d Con- 
gress, and I have not up to the present 
time reintroduced it in the present 
Congress. 

However, it has come to my notice that 
the serious threat to our liberties which 
is presented by the continued growth of 
centralized governmental power is again 
beginning to attract some notice. There 
seems also to be some slight renaissance 
of interest in the subject of eliminating 
overlapping and duplication, and thus 
Saving money. I hear an occasional 
voice crying in the wilderness. Dean 
Manion, lately deposed as head of the 
Commission on Intergovernmental rela- 
tions because he refused to be coerced 
into keeping his flaming convictions to 
himself, recently made an outstanding 
speech in this field. Mr. Charles Rhyne, 
counsel of the National Institute of Mu- 
nicipal Law Officers, has recently pub- 
lished a fine article also in this field, 
though not in any way a duplication of 
Dean Manion’s speech. I have even 
heard some statements here in the Sen- 
ate Chamber, within the past few weeks, 
which lead me to hope that perhaps 
my bill may yet find some measure of 
favor with at least a few of my colleagues 
and with a certain segment of the 
public. At least, it appears I may hope 
for some approval of the objectives of 
my proposal. Hopefully, therefore, Iam 
today reintroducing the bill, which I 
now send forward with the request that 
it may be appropriately referred. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the text of this bill may be 
printed in the Recor at this point as a 
part of my remarks, together with the 
text of my explanatory article, to which 
I referred earlier. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and explanatory article will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3692) to improve the ad- 
ministration of justice and reduce ex- 
penditures by eliminating overlapping 
functions of Federal agencies, preserving 
State and local jurisdiction, utilizing 
existing judicial remedies, and forbid- 
ding unnecessary proceedings, intro- 
duced by Mr. McCarran, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 9 of the 
Administrative Procedure Act (Public Law 
No. 404, 79th Cong.) be amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof a new subsection (c) 
as follows: 


“(c) Jurisdiction: Where more than one 
agency is otherwise empowered to act with 
respect to the same general subject and to 
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a similar purpose or effect, exclusive juris- 
diction shall be in the agency which other- 
wise has the more specialized interest in the 
subject or, in the absence thereof, first under- 
takes to act in any case. Except that noth- 
ing herein shall prevent agency action nec- 
essary to protect public health and safety 
or to remove substantial discriminations 
against actual interstate and foreign com- 
merce, no agency shall have jurisdiction to 
act in any case to the extent that (a) a 
State or its duly empowered authorities, in- 
strumentalities, or subdivisions have under- 
taken active regulation of the same subject 
to a similar purpose or effect or (b) courts 
of the United States or any State have ju- 
risdiction and authority to render equivalent 
relief. Notwithstanding any statutory au- 
thority or requirement therefor, no agency 
shall have jurisdiction to hold in the same 
case (a) any form of public proceedings when 
the named parties respondent default or 
waive them or (b) repetitious hearings or 
decision procedures save in reconsidering a 
proposed or suspended decision, after reopen- 
ing a finally decided case, or on remand after 
judicial review.” 


The explanatory article referred to is 
as follows: 


RESTORING Our FEDERAL SYSTEM: SENATOR 
McCarran OFFERS New AND Basic SOLU- 
TIONS 


On the floor of the Senate on April 24, 
Senator Pat McCarran, of Nevada, ranking 
minority member and former chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, made under 
unanimous consent a statement which law- 
yers will recognize as potentially the most 
important that has been submitted in the 
Congress in many years. With his state- 
ment he offered his preliminary draft of a 
bill (S. 1156) to effectuate his proposals. 
As the subject matter and the objective are 
along lines which have been of vital concern 
to Chairman ALEXANDER WILEY, of Wisconsin, 
and both the majority and minority members 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, it is 
anticipated that strong opinion in support 
of it will be manifest meanwhile among 
lawyers and the public. 

Obviously, some parts of the proposal are 
in the nature of amendments or supplements 
of the Administrative Procedure Act. Pos- 
sibly all of them would have a place in it 
if they were meant to apply only to the 
agencies subjected to the act. In its scope 
and potentialities, however, his principal 
proposal is at least susceptible of much 
broader application. These angles merit 
prompt study. 

Here at last are specific proposals to effec- 
tuate the reclaiming and restoration of the 
American Federal system, the powers and 
duties of States, along the lines of Judge 
Julian P. Alexander's earnest plea and the 
Journal’s editorial (January issue; pp. 3-6, 
78-81). The plan is given fresh support by 
recent decisions which have stricken down 
State agenices and their discharge of func- 
tions, such as that affecting the New York 
State Labor Relations Board, in the Beth- 
lehem Steel case decided on April 7. 

The proposals of the distinguished Nevada 
jurist may best be examined in their full 
text by our readers, to form independent 
impressions of their significance and worth. 

I 
The alarming expansion of Government con- 
trol of the lives of Americans 

I doubt that any member of this body 
has failed, during the last 10 years, to feel 
mounting concern over the extent to which 
Government has expanded its control of the 


daily lives of Americans. For several years 


we have deluded ourselves in the belief that 
those controls were war measures, soon to be 
memories. But active warfare has long since 
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ceased, and yet evidence of mounting Gov- 
ernment supervision is abundant; and— 
which is of even greater importance—a 
readiness for more of the same is to be 
found in every quarter. 

I doubt that any member of this body is 
not saddened every time we find it neces- 
sary to regulate, to forbid, to control, or to 
supervise agriculture, labor, or business. 
Although we may do so to eliminate or 
palliate this or that evil, we also know that 
every time we authorize government regula- 
tion we deprive our people of some of their 
freedom. More importantly, we make it 
harder and harder for private initiative and 
enterprise to survive. 

Americans already have come a long way 
toward looking to their Government instead 
of to themselves, in small things as well as 
big. Small business is being liquidated. Big 
business is being regulated. Agriculture de- 
mands Government support. The demands 
of labor operate on a national scale with legal 
sanctions. The soul of the individual is 
being smothered in the struggle of these 
giants. 

But these things are well enough known. 
Indeed, they are so well known that we are 
in danger of accepting them as common- 
place and inevitable. One can hardly speak 
of them without being viewed as a his- 
torical throwback, or as desiring the restor- 
ation of days beyond recall. We are in 
danger of finding that the evil of big gov- 
ernment has been converted into a virtue. 
We are face to face with an era in which 
men, as persons of human dignity, are paled 
into insignificance beside the modern state 
and superstate. 

1 
Need for a new audit of Government func- 
tions to eliminate unnecessary duplications 


Yet I have not risen to speak of this, save as 
background for a more immediate problem, 
I refer to the preservation of the Federal 
system of Government itself, under which we 
have grown and prospered for the last 
century and a half. I refer to the practical 
necessity of limiting national functions so 
that our central Government will not be too 
big for men to manage. I refer to the need 
of fostering strong State and local govern- 
ments as a means of both relieving the Na- 
tional Government and enabling people to 
govern themselves in matters of local con- 
cern. I refer to the wisdom of eliminating 
needless duplications in the National Gov- 
ernment itself. 

There are indeed many reasons why this is 
the most important issue before Congress, 
and the country. Trimming budgets, with- 
out a house cleaning of Federal functions, is 
a dangerous business. Cutting taxes with- 
out reducing governmental commitments 
may be foolhardy. Even if we must have big 
Government, there is no reason why it 
should not be made efficient. There lies 
the greatest field for economy; yet it is a 
field which the economy efforts of the pres- 
ent economy-minded Congress have left 
untouched, 

The elimination of unnecessary functions 
is a first step in any reasonable program of 
governmental rehabilitation. Surely dupli- 
cations can be eliminated. Surely State and 
local governments should not be unneces- 
sarily and silently superseded in the things 
they do well enough. Surely repetitious Fed- 
eral functions can be eliminated. 

It is not merely a matter of economy 
and efficiency, but of justice and survival. 
Duplications, repetitions, and conflicts be- 
tween State and Federal authority result in 
frustrations, injustices, and confusions which 
reduce our potential as a Nation. If 2 or 3 
governmental agencies are bent on the same 
task under similar statutes and for similar 
purposes, a train of undesirable conse- 
quences ensues. When we augment Fed- 
eral authorities and thereby unwittingly 
deprive State and local governments of their 
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functions, the consequences are even deeper. 
And when we do things twice where once 
should suffice, we have entered the realm 
of the inexplicable. 

It is perfectly plain that our national Gov- 
ernment needs a new audit of its functions, 
and we are the constitutional auditors. I 
suggest that such an audit start with a leg- 
islative proposal to eliminate duplications, 
restore or preserve useful State functions, 
and do away with senseless repetitions. Let 
these things be proposed, and then let us 
hear those who object and those who wish 
us to go even further. Cities and States 
should be heard, as well as others. Let us 
build up a record and turn our minds to the 
most serious problem which confronts the 
Republic. 

mr 


Unneeded duplications of hearings and 
supervision can be remedied 


As to duplications of activity by agencies 
of the national Government, my first pro- 
posal is a statute which will simply provide 
that: 

“Where more than one agency is otherwise 
empowered to act with respect to the same 
general subject and to a similar purpose or 
effect, exclusive jurisdiction shall be in the 
agency which otherwise has the more spe- 
cialized interest in the subject or, in the 
absence thereof, first undertakes to act in 
any case.” 

Perhaps that is not the right language, or 
enough language, but it conveys an idea 
which will be difficult to dispute. Rightly 
framed, such a law would undoubtedly be 
a good one. It is a proposal upon which 
extensive hearings should be held. 

How many duplications will such hear- 
ings disclose? The most informed person 
can only guess. That they exist is well 
enough known. Take the regulation of al- 
leged fraudulent practices. The Federal 
Trade Commission, the Post Office Depart- 
ment, the Food and Drug Administration, 
and others, all have jurisdiction over the 
subject, and sometimes they all act in the 
same case. Take the Anti-trust Laws and 
you will find that in various aspects their 
enforcement is scattered among a dozen 
agencies, often with reference to the same 
subjects and parties. 

Moreover, duplications exist apart from 
jurisdiction over general subjects. In a 
Government as big and complex as that of 
the United States, there is a constant over- 
lapping in details and ancillary matters. 
One agency may have had an adequate in- 
spection but another may cavalierly refuse 
to accept any part of it for the purposes of 
another program. Agency X may have made 
an investigation extending over months, but 
agency Y will duplicate it without even un- 
dertaking to inquire whether it has been 
made. 

These and similar duplications require 
study and some solution. We do not tolerate 
them in private endeavors. We are critical 
of inefficiency in business. Industry objects 
to “featherbedding” in labor contracts. Pro- 
tests are loud when crops are grown only to 
be plowed under. And yet we are oblivious 
to the same sort of thing in our own govern- 
mental household. The war made us even 
more lax in that regard. Because we then 
had no time to be efficient. Now we are in 
danger of letting governmental inconsistency 
and inefficiency become a habit. 
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Supersession of State and local functions can 
be ended in favor of the powers of the 
States 
In the even more important field of State 

and local government, where an atrocious 

situation has been growing in recent years, 

I propose a statute somewhat as follows: 
“Except that nothing herein shall prevent 

agency action necessary to protect public 

health and safety or to remove substantial 
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discriminations against actual interstate or 
foreign commerce, no agency shall have ju- 
risdiction to act in any case to the extent 
that (a) a State or its duly empowered au- 
thorities, instrumentalities, or subdivisions 
have undertaken active regulation of the 
same subject to a similar purpose or effect, 
or (b) courts of the United States or any 
State have jurisdiction to render equivalent 
relief.” 

That is a proposal which may require dif- 
ferent or extended language. But the idea 
is one that is fundamental if our Federal 
system of government is to survive. We have 
gone so far along a contraay road that it will 
take a considerable effort of mind to con- 
ceive a workable remedy. But for that very 
reason it is a matter which requires us to 
make an intensive legislative investigation 
with a view to devising a practicable solu- 
tion. 

Where courts and administrative agencies 
have the same jurisdiction, there is, of 
course, no occasion for the use of the lengthy 
and expensive administrative process. The 
courts are set up and functioning; our peo- 
ple are familiar with them, and there is 
therefore no wisdom in duplicating their 
functions. But, of course, there will be ob- 
jections, and we should hear and study them 
so that we may find a solution. 

The more important part of this proposal 
is that we should devise a statute which 
will prevent the unintentional supersession 
of State and local governmental functions. 
Senators may not be aware of it, but the 
Supreme Court for years has been holding 
that—because similar powers haye been con- 
ferred upon some Federal agency—this or 
that function of State or local governments 
has by the very silence of Congress been 
impliedly rendered null and void. Now that 
Federal functions have expanded with the 
expanded scope of the commerce clause, 
blind legislation of that kind on our part 
may fairly obliterate effective State and local 
government. 

I have an excellent example in a release of 
the Administrator of the Federal Security 
Agency under date of April 17. It is pro- 
posed to extend the jurisdiction of the Food 
and Drug Administration to articles “while 
held for sale after shipment in interstate 
commerce.” In other words, in order to 
meet an unfavorable court decision, it is pro- 
posed that this agency shall have jurisdic- 
tion of local merchandising after interstate 
commerce has ceased. I express no opinion 
on the merits of that suggestion. My point 
is just this: If Congress grants such jurisdic- 
tion to that agency, will all State and local 
jurisdiction to the same effect automatically 
cease to be valid as respects all products 
which have traveled interstate? (See Clover- 
leaf v. Patterson (315 U. S. 148).) Mani- 
festly the Food and Drug Administration 
cannot police the country from top to the 
grassroots, unless we are willing to give it 
funds and personnel beyond anything ever 
contemplated. 

The other day the Supreme Court held 
that the New York State Labor Board had 
no jurisdiction because of the silence of 
Congress on that question in adopting the 
National Labor Relations Act. (See Bethle- 
hem Steel v. N. Y. Labor Board (U.S. Sup. Ct., 
No. 76, Apr. 7, 1947).) That means that we 
must either endow the National Labor Re- 


-lations Board with sufficient funds to police 


the collective bargaining of the whole coun- 
try, practically from top to bottom, or make 
some declaration that we do not intend 
to kill State functions when dealing with 
national problems. 

This is not the time or place to rehearse 
examples. They extend beyond functions 
and into details. As to the latter, there is, 
for instance, no reason why the administra- 
tors of a Federal milk order should not ac- 
cept State tests, or why national securities 
regulation should not make use of equiva- 
lent regulatory functions of States, or why a 
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thousand other things that States and cities 
do should not suffice when Federal author- 
ities are seeking the same objective. A well- 
run private enterprise would not think of 
duplicating such things. 

This is more than a matter of economy 
and efficiency, as I have said before. It is 
a matter of permitting State and local gov- 
ernments to survive rather than become an 
empty shell. Perhaps we have gone too far 
along the road of a centralized state, but I 
have no doubt that every Member of this 
body hopes not. Unless we reexamine these 
things now, it may soon be too late, 
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Finally, in the matter of National Govern- 
ment itself and the growing tendency to do 
things twice or three times instead of once, 
I propose a statute reading something like 
this: 

“Notwithstanding any statutory authority 
or requirement therefor, no agency shall 
have jurisdiction to hold in the same case 
(a) any form of public proceedings when 
the named parties respondent default, or 
waive them or (b) repetitious hearings or 
decision procedures save in reconsidering a 
proposed or suspended decision, after re- 
opening a finally decided case, or on remand 
after judicial review.” 

Senators will recall that last session the 
Congress passed an Administrative Procedure 
Act, designed to safeguard private rights. I 
now propose that we add a provision safe- 
guarding public rights—the public right to 
have things done efficiently and without un- 
necessary repetition. Congress itself has 
not been without blame in this situation, for 
occasionally repetitious procedures are writ- 
ten into the statutes themselves. 

I will not dwell at any length on this third 
phase of the subject. I include it simply to 
illustrate a senseless duplication of energy 
and waste of public and private manpower. 
An agency should be able to make up its mind 
after one full hearing, as most of them do. 
It will surprise some Senators, no doubt, to 
know that some statutes require more than 
one hearing, to know that some agencies in- 
sist upon hearings even though the parties 
default or consent otherwise, or to know that 
some decisions do not become final until 
they have been made twice. These things 
pass the understanding of intelligent men. 
Of course some form of words can be found 
to justify them upon some metaphysical 
theory, but they have no place in practical 
affairs. Government has undertaken enough 
without undertaking to repeat the same 
things in the same case involving the same 
parties. 

vr 

We have very properly heard much about 
economy. We have all felt and seen the 
growing eclipse of State and local govern- 
ment. We have all sensed a need for elim- 
inating governmental duplication. Now is 
the time to look into those things as they ac- 
tually operate. They should be spread upon 
the record and either justified or condemned. 
We must inform ourselves and then exercise 
our constitutional duty to devise a legislative 
remedy. 

Perhaps many will be skeptical. But 
even more people will feel deeply that we 
have let them down if we do not inquire 
into these things. In the last 10 years we 
have investigated excesses of power by agents 
of Government, but we have never exam- 
ined duplications of functions. We have in- 
vestigated subversive personnel, but we 
have never checked the casual and unneces- 
sary elimination of State and local opera- 
tions, even though we give lip service to 
the dictum that States and Nation are one. 
We have sought efficiency in the abstract, but 
we have not forbidden repetitious proce- 
dures. 

‘There is something more to be feared than 
“Government by decree.” There is an un- 
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necessary multiplicity of administrative law- 
givers, a stealthy and silent supersession of 
State functions, and a reasonless repetition of 
governmental operations. The remedy, if 
we can find one, will not turn back the clock 
but will, instead, make modern Government 
more nearly the efficient and intelligent in- 
strument it is supposed to be. 

It will be hard work—hard mental and 
physical work—to probe the basic problems 
I have outlined. But unless we do so, we 
shall simply be giving up to the onrush of 
statism, centralism, and bureaucratic obfus- 
cation. 


The full text of Senator McCarran’s bill 
(S. 1156), as introduced on April 24 and 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
is as follows: 


“A bill to improve the administration of 
justice and reduce expenditures by elimi- 
nating overlapping functions of Federal 
agencies, preserving State and local juris- 
diction, utilizing existing Judicial remedies, 
and forbidding unnecessary proceedings. 


“Be it enacted, etc., That section 9 of the 
Administrative Procedure Act (Public Law 
404, 79th Cong.) be amended by adding at 
the end thereof a new subsection (c), as 
follows: 

„e) Jurisdiction: Where more than one 
agency is otherwise empowered to act with 
respect to the same general subject and to 
a similar purpose or effect, exclusive juris- 
diction shall be in the agency which other- 
wise has the more specialized interest in the 
subject or, in the absence thereof, first under- 
takes to act in any case. Except that noth- 
ing herein shall prevent agency action nec- 
essary to protect public health and safety or 
to remove substantial discrimination against 
actual interstate and foreign commerce, no 
agency shall have jurisdiction to act in any 
case to the extent that (a) a State or its 
duly empowered authorities, instrumentali- 
ties, or subdivisions have undertaken active 
regulation of the same subject to a similar 
purpose or effect or (b) courts of the United 
States or any State have jurisdiction and 
authority to render equivalent relief. Not- 
withstanding any statutory authority or re- 
quirement therefor, no agency shall have 
jurisdiction to hold in the same case (a) any 
form of public proceedings when the named 
parties respondent default or waive them or 
(b) repetitious hearings or decision proce- 
dures save in reconsidering a proposed or 
suspended decision, after reopening a finally 
decided case, or on remand after judicial 
review.“ 


PREVENTION OF DISCARDED RE- 
FRIGERATING UNITS FROM BE- 
COMING A MENACE 


Mr. PURTELL (for himself, Mr. 
SPARKMAN, and Mr. MANSFIELD) sub- 
mitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
272), which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce: 


Whereas, during the 6-year period 1948- 
53, there has been a total of nearly 50 cases 
in which 1 to 5 children have crawled into 
a discarded icebox or refrigerator and suffo- 
cated; and 

Whereas at least 79 children—ranging in 
age from 2 to 12 years, with the average age 
being 5 years—have died in these incidents; 
and 

Whereas there are more than 50 million 
iceboxes, refrigerators, freezers, and other 
such air-tight cabinets in use today and they 
are being discarded at the rate of approxi- 
mately 2 million to 3 million a year. and 

Whereas, once discarded, these refrigera- 
tors and other air-tight containers consti- 
tute attractive nuisances and inviting places 
for games by small children; and 
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Whereas bills have been introduced in the 
Senate of the United States, such as S, 2876 
and S. 2891, that would provide imprison- 
ment and fines for any person to introduce 
or deliver for introduction into interstate 
commerce any such refrigerating unit unless 
it is equipped with a latch which would en- 
able it to be opened from the inside; and 

Whereas testimony given in the hearings 
before the Subcommittee on Business and 
Consumer Interests of the Senate Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, held on 
April 27, 1954, has failed to establish the ex- 
istence of a device which would provide a 
proper seal for a modern refrigerator door 
and which would also allow the door to be 
opened easily by a small child; and 

Whereas enactment of legislation pending 
in the Senate would result in banning from 
interstate commerce a useful and nec 
product until discovery or invention of a de- 
vice which would provide a proper seal while 
allowing a door to be opened easily from the 
inside; and 

Whereas manufacturers of refrigerating 
units have assured the subcommittee that 
their laboratories are exerting continued ef- 
forts and will intensify their efforts to invent 
such a safety device and will make it avail- 
able, when invented, upon reasonable terms 
to the whole industry; and : 

Whereas it would seem wise for the Con- 
gress to await the invention of one or more 
such safety devices before enacting legisla- 
tion upon this subject of the kind pending 
before the Senate; and 

Whereas several States or subdivisions 
thereof have enacted legislation under their 
police powers making it a crime for anyone 
to discard a refrigerating unit without re- 
moving the door thereof or taking some sim- 
ilar effective precaution; and 

Whereas such laws and ordinances, when 
properly enforced, can be immediately effec- 
tive in reducing the deaths of children 
through these causes; and 

Whereas several States have also encour- 
aged civic groups to bring to the attention of 
the public and to remove the dangers of dis- 
carded refrigerating units: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Senate commends those 
States and municipalities which have taken 
steps by legislation or ordinance to prevent 
discarded refrigerating units from becoming 
a menace to children, and those civic groups 
which have cooperated in making those laws 
or ordinances effective; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Senate respectfully 
urges the governors and the legislatures of 
those States which have not enacted similar 
legislation to consider the advisability of do- 
ing so at the earliest opportunity; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
is directed to transmit a copy of this reso- 
lution to the governor and legislature of 
each State. 


MODERNIZATION AND IMPROVE- 
MENT OF CERTAIN MERCHANT 
TYPE VESSELS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. LONG submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (S. 3546) to provide an immediate 
program for the modernization and im- 
provement of such merchant-type ves- 
sels in the reserve fleet as are necessary 
for national defense, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE FINANCING ACT OF 
1954—-AMENDMENT 


Mr. KENNEDY (for himself, Mr. 
Dovuctas, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. JACKSON, 
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Mr. Pastore, Mr. GREEN, Mr. HUMPHREY, 
Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. LEH- 
MaN, Mr. NEELY, Mr. Morse, and Mr. 
Murray) submitted an amendment in 
the nature of a substitute intended to 
be proposed by them, jointly, to the bill 
(H. R. 5173) to provide that the excess 
of collections from the Federal unem- 
ployment tax over unemployment com- 
pensation administrative expenses shall 
be used to establish and maintain a 
$200,000,000 reserve in the Federal un- 
employment account which will be avail- 
able for advances to the States, to pro- 
vide that the remainder of such excess 
shall be returned to the States, and for 
other purposes; which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 9678) to promote the 
security and foreign policy of the United 
States by furnishing assistance to 
friendly nations, and for other purposes, 
was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMIT- 
TEES 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. WILEY, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

Waldemar J. Gallman, of New York, a For- 
eign Service officer of the class of career 
minister, now Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to the Union of South Africa, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary to Iraq; 

Sheldon T. Mills, of Oregon, a Foreign Serv- 
ice officer of class 1, to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary to the Re- 
public of Ecuador; and 

Lewis G. Castle, of Minnesota, to be Ad- 
ministrator of the St. Lawrence Seaway De- 
velopment Corporation. 

By Mr. MILLIKIN, from the Committee on 
Finance; 

William H. Brett, of Ohio, to be Director 
of the Mint for the term of 5 years, to fill an 
existing vacancy. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL, from the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services: 

Maj. Gen. Cornelius Edward Ryan, and 
sundry other officers, for appointment in the 
Regular Army of the United States; and 

Brig. Gen. Herbert Maury Jones, and 
Chaplain (Col.) Frank Alden Tobey, for tem- 
porary appointment in the Army of the 
United States. 

By Mr. BRICKER, from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

John H. Winchell, of Colorado, to be an 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner; and 

Robert Thompson Secrest, of Ohio, to be 
a Federal Trade Commissioner. 

By Mr. CARLSON, from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service: 

One hundred seventy-one postmasters. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

Statement made by him before Senate 
Committee on Rules and Administration in 
support of a code of fair investigating com- 
mittee procedures, 
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TIME FOR REAPPRAISAL OF AMERI- 
CAN FOREIGN POLICY—COMMU- 
NIST CHINA AND THE UNITED 
NATIONS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may be 
permitted to make a statement which I 
believe will not take more than 3 min- 
utes at the most. I may be able to make 
it under the 2-minute rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from California is recognized. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, the 
time has come for the agonizing reap- 
praisal of our foreign policy which has 
previously been mentioned by the Secre- 
tary of State. 

After a considerable cost in manpower 
and resources, the free world, in a stale- 
mated war, was able to prevent 20 million 
free people in the Republic of Korea from 
being forcibly taken behind the Com- 
munist Iron Curtain. 

As we meet here today, our ally, 
France, in a thinly disguised surrender, 
is being required to permit 10 million 
Vietnamese in the Red River Delta and 
northern Vietnam to pass under Com- 
munist control. 

The net result of these developments 
will be a Communist victory in Asia of no 
mean proportions. 

For the moment the free nations of the 
world seem to be seized by inertia. A 
sense of futility and paralysis has gripped 
a number of the free nations of the 
world. This is bound to encourage fur- 
ther Communist adventures in Asia or 
elsewhere. 

Can any responsible statesman believe 
that the Communists will be easier to 
deal with when they have added to their 
atomic stockpile and means of delivery, 
their manpower, and their resources dur- 
ing the next 5 years? 

Neither the United Nations nor the 
present alliances have been able to stop 
this spread of Communist cancer. Only 
in Central America has a direct action 
by non-Communists willing to fight for 
freedom been able to reverse the trend. 

Where do we go from here? How 
many more Communist victories must be 
gained in Asia before the free world 
recognizes its danger? 

Will nations which have been condi- 
tioned not to risk war in Vietnam be 
more prepared to risk it in Cambodia, 
Laos, Thailand, Burma, Malaya, India, 
Pakistan, Formosa, Japan, Indonesia, 
the Philippines, Australia, and New Zea- 
land? Will not some of the same argu- 
ments be used by certain neutralist na- 
tions to paralyze any effective collective 
action? Will the argument not be re- 
peated a dozen times that the danger of 
atomic destruction is not worth the risk 
of involvement in far off places? Where 
is a line to be drawn? Is the American 
public first to fully realize the grave con- 
sequences of the chain reaction now in 
process only when future demands are 
made on us for Alaska and Hawaii? The 
alternatives are not easy. We should 
thoroughly understand that the cost of 
facing the cold hard facts of life will be 
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many times as great then as they are 
now. 

Later this year a major effort is likely 
to be made by United Nations members 
to bring Communist China into that or- 
ganization through action by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Is the aggression in Korea to be so 
soon forgotten? Are the hundreds of 
American prisoners killed in cold blood 
with their hands tied behind their backs 
to become the forgotten men, while the 
blood-stained hands of the Communist 
murderer are clasped in fraternal greet- 
ing by our allies in the United Nations 
building in New York? 

On the day when Communist China is 
voted into membership into the United 
Nations, I shall resign my majority lead- 
ership in the Senate, so that without em- 
barrassment to any of my colleagues or to 
the administration I can devote my full 
efforts in the Senate and throughout the 
country to terminating United States 
membership in that organization and our 
financial support to it. My conscience 
would not permit me to remain silent or 
inactive if this last grand appeasement 
takes place. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
regret that I did not hear all the state- 
ment of the Senator from California, the 
majority leader. But, so far as I was 
able to hear it, I wish to associate myself 
with the remarks and statements made 
by him. 

From certain indications that we see 
at hand it is apparent that after the ad- 
journment of Congress a movement will 
be afoot to bring Red China into the 
United Nations. At that time Congress, 
being out of session, will be silent; and 
the country will be unable to express it- 
self through its duly constituted Repre- 
sentatives, either in the Senate or in the 
House of Representatives, until after the 
harm is done. 

Mr. President, I would regret exceed- 
ingly to see the majority leader resign 
his post; but I admire his expressions; 
and some of us will join with him in an 
effort to see to it that the United Nations 
is put to an end, insofar as the United 
States is concerned, and that the United 
States gets out of the United Nations, if 
Red China is brought in. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to join in the remarks of the senior 
Senator from California. I entered the 
Chamber while he was speaking. There 
is nothing I can add to what he said ex- 
cept to congratulate him upon his state- 
ment. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I wish 
to commend the Senator from Califor- 
nia, the majority leader of this body, for 
the courageous and forthright statement 
he has just made. To me, it is shocking, 
as I think it is to every other thoughtful 
American, to realize that there is a dis- 
tinct possibility that Communist China, 
Red China, will be admitted to the 
United Nations. Red China is an outlaw 


nation that has gained its position today 
over the dead bodies of American boys, 
and even now holds Americans—whether 
they be missionaries, other citizens of the 
United States, or members of our mili- 
tary forces—as captives. 

I commend the Senator from Califor- 
nia; and I am glad that we have in this 
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body, as majority leader, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from California, 
who has the courage to speak his mind. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
wish to join in the statements made in 
opposition to the admission of Commu- 
nist China to the United Nations. If 
that is permitted it will be a tragic end to 
the undertakings for which the United 
Nations stands. 

I do not wish to say that the mainland 
Government of China should never be 
admitted; but it should never be ad- 
mitted so long as it hides behind its cur- 
tain and so long as it subscribes to and 
follows the principles and practices of 
the Soviet Government, which the Com- 
munist Chinese Government itself has 
exhibited in the course of the war in 
Korea. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in regard 
to the subject discussed by the majority 
leader, I think we can say that, by and 
large, throughout this land the consen- 
sus of opinion is that no nation should 
be permitted to join the United Nations 
by shooting its way into that organi- 
zation. Of course, a problem exists be- 
cause of the fact that the Nationalist 
Government of China is already a mem- 
ber of the United Nations, Thus, the 
question is whether the other nations, 
contrary to the opinion of the American 
people, will take the chance of substi- 
tuting the Communist regime in China 
for the present Nationalist Chinese Gov- 
ernment, for membership in the United 
Nations. I hope the other nations be- 
longing to the United Nations will not 
do that, because if they do, I feel that 
it will be a death blow to that organ- 
ization. 

I have spoken repeatedly on that sub- 
ject, not only in my own State, but also 
on the west coast and in other places, 
where I have stated the conclusion that, 
in my opinion, it would be the death of 
the United Nations if at this time the 
other nations represented in that body 
were to vote to permit the Communist 
regime in China to represent China in 
the United Nations. 

I spoke recently in Des Moines, Iowa. 
I described what I considered to be the 
four classes or categories involved in our 
thinking. I wish to repeat what I said 
the other night to a group of teachers. 

There are in America today four classes 
or types of expression. The first comes 
from the smug ignoramus who says, “Let 
the rest of the world go Communist, 
Who cares? We can still be secure.” 

The second comes from the reckless 
jingoist, who says, “Let us solve the whole 
problem by dropping a few atomic 
bombs.” 

The third comes from the arrogant 
bully, who says, “Let us order our allies 
to do this or that. Let us show them we 
are boss, or else.” 

Finally there is the expression by some 
fear mongers and hate mongers, to the 
effect that there is some mysterious plot 
or cabal to get us into war and shed 
American blood. The United Nations 
they mutter darkly, is a part of the 
sinister conspiracy. So is NATO, and so 
is every other instrumentality which the 
free world has devised for collective 
security. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin is reminded that 
the Senate is proceeding under the 2- 
minute limitation on speeches. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, may I ask 
for 1 more minute? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator may proceed for 
1 minute additional. 

Mr. WILEY. In my judgment it would 
be a serious threat to the peace of the 
world if at this time the Communist 
regime were permitted to represent China 
in the United Nations. As I have pre- 
viously said, it would lead to the dissolu- 
tion of the United Nations, and that, in 
itself, would be a very serious catas- 
trophe at this time on the stage of earth. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. I ask the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin if this would 
not be an opportune time to establish 
an American foreign policy? 

Mr. WILEY. I have not the time to 
discuss what that question implies. I 
will not admit that we have not a for- 
eign policy. I think the trouble with the 
world is that throughout the earth there 
are incipient volcanos. We find other 
nations slipping. That creates a set of 
facts which is constantly changing. 
When we try to fit what we call our 
policy into that changing picture, we 
must change the policy to conform to 
the facts. However, underlying the en- 
tire situation, we have the policy that 
we will maintain the peace of the world. 
That is American foreign policy. Sec- 
ond, we will try to do everything hu- 
manly possible to see that our allies 
become real partners in the maintenance 
of the peace of the world. 

I rose merely to comment on a state- 
ment made by the distinguished Senator 
from California [Mr. KNOWLAND]. 

I am sorry, but I must leave to catch 
a train. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Wisconsin has 
expired. He has no time to yield. 


RETIREMENT OF JAMES A. 
HAGERTY 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, yester- 
day there retired a very great reporter, 
James A. Hagerty, after 55 years of serv- 
ice on the working press and more than 
one-third of a century of service as a 
member of the staff of the great news- 
paper, the New York Times. 

I have known Jim Hagerty well for 
more than 30 years. I believe he cov- 
ered each one of my nine campaigns for 
Statewide office. During the years when 
I was Governor of New York, he spent 
a great deal of his time in Albany, 
particularly in covering the legislative 
sessions. 

Mr. President, together with all other 
men in public life who had the good for- 
tune to come in contact with Jim Hag- 
erty, I have great admiration and af- 
fection for him because he was not only 
a great reporter but a thorough and 
kindly man. He is an indefatigable 
worker. He is second to none as an 
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analyst of political situations. No man 
in journalism is more objective, harder 
working, more honest, more courageous, 
or more impartial than Jim Hagerty. 
During all the many years of his sery 
it made not a bit of difference to h 
whether the story he had to write C 
cided with the policy of the new 
he was serving or of the political party’ 
he favored. He wrote the story hon- 
estly and objectively, without fear 
without favor. As a result, he has ale 
ways had the deep respect and confie 
dence of a tremendous reading public, 
Mr. President, I wish to say that the 
retirement of Jim Hagerty entails a 
great loss to honest journalism and 
curate reporting in the United States. 
He will be very greatly missed by his 
large circle of readers and associates. à 
Even though he has officially retired, 
I deeply hope that Jim Hagerty will con- 
tinue to write widely; and I am sure tha 
whatever he writes will be accepted a: 
sound reporting and as the views of an 
honest man. } 
Whatever he may do, I wish him 2 
best of luck and long, long, and hap 
years of further service. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
sent to have printed at this point 
the body of the Recor, as a part of 
my remarks, an editorial entitled “Jim 
Hagerty Retires,” and an article entitl 
“Hagerty Retires From the Times,” poti 
published in the New York Times of 
today. 5 
There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed — 
the Recorp, as follows: 


JIM HAGERTY RETIRES 


One of our favorite newspapermen turns 
in his typewriter tonight, retiring after 38 
years of reporting and a third of a 
on the Times. James A. Hagerty has — 
his byline one of the most respected names 
in American journalism and a cherished 
feature of this newspaper by the fairness, the 
objectivity, the integrity, the reliability 15 
which he wrote the news of politics pier 
Government. He knew the Presidents of the 
United States from McKinley on. He 
New York's governors, its Members of Con- 
gress, this city’s mayors, its aldermen, its 
party bosses, From the Bull Moose days he 
covered the national political conventions, > 
rode the Presidential campaign trains. iN 

He was first with the most on many page= 
1 stories, of course. It is a well-established 
legend that the safest way to avoid being 
scooped on politics was to cover Hagerty. He 
is and always was a modest, even diffident, — 
man, with a fabulous memory and a disdain 
for modern substitutes for legwork. Ha; 
pretended sometimes to use the 
but the sound of his bellowing voice roars) < 
ing through the news room made you won 
der why he bothered with dialing, or whether 
he really did. He never wrote a - 
played a bridge card—without careful medi- 
tation and deliberation. There was no mean= 
ness, pettiness, no malice in him. 

Sometimes it seemed that there was 
conspiracy among politicians and public 
cials to be nice to Jim. They were s . 
calling him to give him the news first, as a 
respected confidant. He never broke told 
and it paid off handsomely, just as the copy- — 
books say it should. We suppose they L 
keep calling him, at home, because his sound 
political judgment has made him an o 
sought out by leaders and political w 
far and near. 

We shall miss “Old Jim”—an implausible 
title granted some years ago to distinguish 
him from his son, who has a job somey e 
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m in Washington—and never so much as 
election nights. It sometimes seemed as 
ugh Jim Hagerty could look at early re- 
t şs from a ward in Manhattan and tell 
aay things were going in Kansas. It looked 
‘like magic. But it was simply that, as a 
er, he knew his beat. A great news- 
: an, Hagerty. We wish him the best 
everything. 
\ RETIRES FROM THE TIMES—REVERED 
‘POLITICAL. WRITER, 77, HONORED AT DINNER 
 HERE— PRESIDENT SENDS MESSAGE 
James A. (for Andrew) Haggerty retired 
night from active newspaper work. Now 
g his 78th birthday, he has been a re- 
d reporter for the last 55 years, the last 
ot which were spent in the employ of the 


Present and ‘former associates on the 
mes staff saluted him last night as a shin- 

symbol of integrity” in American jour- 
m at a dinner in his honor in the Col- 
s at the Essex House. 


te who had made a major contribution to 
rnalistic standards, with a table marked 
for each State. Mr. Hagerty was nomi- 
d “president of our affections and 
m,” his name being put up by Arthur 
Sulzberger, president and publisher of 
New York Times, who was recognized as 


le). 
Seconding speeches were made by dele- 
‘who wore badges to the convention. 


> s in political journalism are becoming 
dary, was echoed and endorsed by lead- 
d ‘ing political figures of all parties in a series 
ot messages read at the dinner. 
Among those who sent messages were Pres- 
Eisenhower, Governor Dewey, Mayor 
: Adlai E. Stevenson, James A. Farley, 
Rose, and Alf M. Landon. The Presi- 
t's message was read by Mr. Hagerty's son, 
C., a former Times reporter, who is 
the White House press secretary. 


EISENHOWER WRITES OF ENVY 


President Eisenhower's letter said he feared 
that last night’s dinner “cannot reflect, even 
faintly, the satisfaction you must feel in 
your long association with one of America’s 
È t newspapers.” It added: “I envy you 
ne experiences you have had in your illus- 
career. From now on I sincerely hope 
will enjoy your well-earned right to ap- 
e critically the ration of news daily pre- 
en ated to the public, including all items 
ring a White House date line.” 
Governor Dewey's message, addressed to 
Hagerty, said: “You have made of your- 
such a commanding institution in au- 
ty, integrity, and fairness that the Times 
not seem the same without you.” 
Mayor Wagner's message said Mr. Hagerty’s 
-line “has always stood for honest, impar- 
and accurate treatment of the news, be 
local, State, or national.” 
Mr. Farley wrote: “I have never known a 
‘tical writer or anyone connected with the 
a" per profession for whom I have great- 
miration or deeper affection.” Mr. Rose 
“He was always the personification of 
Y, integrity, and honesty as a political 
and analyst.” 
Stevenson said: “I have been an en- 
tic admirer of his for many years— 
e than I care to remember—and I am 
that even the Times will not be the 
without his by-line.” 
Landon wrote: “The one outstanding 
teristic of Jim is that, unlike so many 
n who have covered politics as long as he 
he never became cynical.” 


_ WELL WISHERS SPEAK AT DINNER 


‘Speakers at the dinner were unanimous in 
0 ng Mr. Hagerty for raising the 
of political reporting and in ex- 


tending sincerest wishes that he will have 
many years to enjoy his retirement. 

They included Turner Catledge, managing 
editor of the Times; Frank S. Adams, city 
editor; Meyer Berger, a fellow reporter; Rob- 
ert E. Garst, assistant managing editor; War- 
ren Moscow, a former political reporter, and 
Neil MacNeil, former assistant night man- 
aging editor. 

One hundred and fifty present and for- 
mer members of the Times staff were present. 
So were Mr. Hagerty’s three sons. Besides 
James C., they are Donn and Robert. 


MEETING ON ASIATIC OPERATIONS 
OF UNITED NATIONS INTERNA- 
TIONAL CHILDREN’S EMERGENCY 
FUND 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, yesterday 
it was my privilege to serve as host at a 
luncheon at which various Members of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, 
as well as of private organizations inter- 
ested in the subject, heard a report on 
operations in Asia of the United Nations 
International Children's Fund. 

Our guest was Mr. Brian Jones, 
UNICEF Director of Field Operations 
and Programming in the Asiatic area 
embracing 27 countries and territories. 

I send to the desk the text of a release 
issued from my office describing this fine 
meeting. I append a list of those who 
attended the meeting and a splendid edi- 
torial entitled “6 Cents Each” on the 
subject of UNICEF aid, which appeared 
in the June 1 Christian Science Monitor. 

Incidentally, in connection with our 
meeting, a great many other legislators 
had hoped to be on hand, but the tax 
debate in the Senate and the mutual 
security debate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives prevented them from doing so. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
three items be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the release, 
list, and editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
SENATOR WILEY DESCRIBES Asta CHILDREN’S 

NEED As “CRUCIAL” IN FUTURE or Free 

WORLD EFFORT; SENATORS HEAR REPORT ON 

UNICEF ACTIONS 

Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, Republican, of 
Wisconsin, described the need of the 280 mil- 
lion youngsters in the Asiatic area as 
“crucial” in terms of current humanitarian 
challenge to the free world. “Nowhere in 
the world,” said the Wisconsin Senator, “is 
there probably a greater need among inno- 
cent youngsters, and few areas hang more de- 
liberately in the balance today than does 
Asia.” 

The chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee was host at an informal 
luncheon of 30 Senators and Representatives 
who. beard a report from Mr. Brian Jones, 
Chief of Field Operations and Programming 
Division of the Asia Regional Office of the 
United Nations International Childrens 
Fund. Mr. Jones here on a brief visit, cited 
to members who serve on the Senate and 
House Foreign Relations and Appropriations 
Committees the following facts: 

1. Exclusive of the Chinese mainland, 
there are an estimated 280 million youngsters 
under the age of 15 in the Asiatic area. This 
is out of a total population of 650 to 700 
millions. 

2. Among the UNICEF accomplishments in 
the area are the following: 

(a) Examination of over 50 million for 
tuberculosis, in the period since 1950, 
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(b) Current treatment against the disease 
known as yaws (tropical ulcers) of an aver- 
age of 1.1 million youngsters each month. 

(c) Protection last year from malaria 
through DDT spray, and so forth, of 8 to 10 
million. 

(d) Equipping of 5,000 maternal and child 
welfare centers, mostly in rural areas. 

3. Among the country-by-country facts 
cited by Mr. Jones were: 

(a) Indonesia currently has the world’s 
greatest program against yaws. It is esti- 
mated that there are as many as 10 million 
cases of yaws in the Indonesian Islands. 

(b) Thailand, with a population of only 
19 million, was the second largest contribu- 
tor in value to UNICEF last year, ranking 
only behind United States aid. Thailand has 
contributed every year for the past 4 years 
a half million dollars’ worth of rice. This rice 
has been used in emergency programs to feed 
children in India, countries having Palestine 
refugees—Yugoslavia, as well as the Philip- 
pines. 

(c) ‘Right now a training center for rural 
health workers is being equipped by UNICEF 
and some 70 mobile dental units have been 
established with UNICEF equipment in 
Malaya. 

(d) When the United States-Burmese 
agreement on aid expired, UNICEF, as an in- 
ternational agency, was in a position to fol- 
low through and continue among others, the 
malaria control program which this year will 
be protecting more than 4 million people 
from malaria. In Burma, too, more than 
100,000 children are tested for TB every 
month and some 400 maternal and child 
welfare centers are being equipped, reaching 
a population of approximately 4 million. 

Mr. Jones related how the UNICEF agree- 
ment with China expired in 1950 because of 
the Peking Government’s refusal to honor 
standard conditions in the agency’s agree- 
ments. Among those conditions are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Freedom of inspection by U. N. officials 
of the program at any time and at any 
place. 

2. Regular reporting by the beneficiary 
governments as prescribed by UNICEF for 
aid programs. 

Mr. Jones described one of the principal 
contributions of UNICEF as catalyzing the 
particpating governments in expanding the 
work of their own ministries of health. A 
precondition to UNICEF aid is that the 
member country will carry on long-term 
programs indefinitely beyond the period of 
U. N. assistance. This, at a minimum, en- 
tails new expenditure by governments equal 
to 114 times the UNICEF contribution dur- 
ing the period of the agreement covering 
any particular program. The total contri- 
bution by governments to these programs 
will eventually be, of course, many times 
greater than the initial UNICEF contribu- 
tion. 

United States surplus milk powder is being 
used by UNICEF to particularly good advan- 
tage. Korea alone will at its peak rate absorb 
an estimated 55 million pounds of the pow- 
der in 1 year, feeding 2 million youngsters 
per day. 

In Japan, right now a half million chil- 
dren are being provided a glass of milk every 
day: and in the Philippines, 100,000. 

Mr. Jones pointed out the costs of the 
program per person are very modest. A TB 
examination, including vaccination against 
the disease, costs an average of 6 cents per 
person. 

Cost per penicillin shot in treatment of 
yaws is 15 to 20 cents. 

A dollar will give 15 children a glass of 
milk every day for 1 week. 

A dollar will provide enough DDT to pro- 
tect 20 people against malaria. 
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MEMBERS OF CONGRESS AND OTHER GUESTS 
‘WHO ATTENDED UNICEF LUNCHEON, 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30, 1954 
Senators: ALEXANDER WIT, Republican, 

of Wisconsin; Epwarp J, THYE, Republican, 

of Minnesota; Homer Fercuson, Republican, 
of Michigan; Lister HILL, Democrat, of Ala- 
bama; H. ALEXANDER SMITH, Republican, of 

New Jersey. 

Members of House: HENDERSON LANHAM, 
Democrat, of Georgia; ALBERT P. MORANO, 
Republican, of Connecticut; Burr P. HARRI- 
son, Republican, of Virginia; Brooxs Hays, 
Democrat, of Arkansas. 

Chloe Gifford, representing General Fed- 
eration of Women's Clubs. 

Elsie D. Harper, United Church Women. 

Irma Piepho, National Council of Catholic 
Women. 

Virginia Gray, National Congress of Parents 
and teachers. 

Mrs. J. Austin Stone, Citizens Committee 
for UNICEF. 

Ada Barnett Stough, American Parents 
Committee. 

Annalee Stewart, Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom. 

Julius N. Cahn, counsel, Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of June 
1, 1954] 
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A great deal is said about American give- 
away programs for the rest of the world. 
The United Nations Children’s Fund, UNI- 
CEF is something more than a solely Ameri- 
can program, though the United States has 
been much the largest contributor. 

Last year the United States gave $9,814,000 
to this fund. The food and medical aid given 
in many countries from Greece to Korea rep- 
resented one of the greatest investments in 
good will that Americans could make. Fifty- 
two other countries raised the fund to $14,- 
245,000, and this in turn was more than 
matched by $25,061,000 from governments of 
countries whose people received aid. 

The budget now before Congress carries 
$13,500,000 for this purpose for the next 18 
months, or at the rate of $9 million a year, 
but an amendment is proposed which would 
hold back about one-fourth of the appropri- 
ation. It would impose the condition that 
the United States contribution shall not be 
more than 60 percent of the whole UNICEF 
budget. 

The object of this restriction, of course, is 
to push other contributing nations to give 
more to the fund, But will it have this 
effect, and if so, how soon? How many chil- 
dren will suffer neglect in the meantime? 

On a $9 million a year basis the contri- 
bution to UNICEF costs each inhabitant of 
the United States about 6 cents a year. We 
wonder how many Americans really want 
Co and the budget makers to hold back 
one and a half out of their 6 cents. 


TAX DEDUCTIONS FOR 
DEPENDENTS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a telegram from the Wisconsin 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, endorsing the principle 
of tax deduction for care of dependents. 

I wholeheartedly share the views of 
the Federation on this issue, and I wish 
that the provisions for deduction of ex- 
penses for dependents might be still 
more liberal and in line with the actual 
high costs of looking after youngsters 
these days. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
telegram be printed in the body of the 
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There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MADISON, Wis., June 27, 1954. 
Senator ALEXANDER 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Wisconsin Federation of Business and 
Professional Women's Club in convention 
on June 5 endorsed principle of tax deduc- 
tion for care of dependents as written into 
omnibus bill No. 8300 which has been ap- 
proved by the Senate Finance Committee. 
We hope to see your approval when this 
comes to the floor of the Senate this week, 

LEONE A. HARTMAN, 
State Legislation Chairman, 


THE IMPORTANCE OF SAFETY 
ACTIVITIES 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a brief statement I have pre- 
pared on the subject of accident preven- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement be printed at this point in the 
body of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 
THE WISCONSIN COUNCIL 

Once more we are approaching a July 4 
weekend, and once again America is advised 
by the National Safety Council of the grim 
toll that will be taken in highway accidents, 
in drownings, etc., during the 3-day holiday 
period. 

We, as a nation, pay a terrible price in 
accidents each year. By common sense and 
common courtesy we could reduce the ter- 
rible toll in human life and property. 

Accident prevention is a job which must 
be undertaken in every home, in every 
office, in every factory, on every highway of 
America. 

As a sample of grassroots efforts, I was 
pleased to see the most recent fine issue of 
Wisconsin Safety News, published by the Wis- 
consin Council of Safety, of which Mr. R. W. 
Gillette is executive secretary-treasurer. 

This issue symbolized other similar safety 
publications, issued by alert public officials 
in cooperation with private citizens all across 
our land. In its 28 are found columns 
and articles on industrial health, farm safety, 
fire prevention, traffic safety, etc. 

There are some 30 local safety councils 
in my State and they are doing a grand and 
ever-finer job. 

Fifty-five Wisconsin delegates took part in 
the President’s Conference on Occupational 
Safety here in Washington from May 4 to 
May 6. 

They know and we know that still more 
must be done. 

For example, Wisconsin Safety News points 
out that the Milwaukee Association of Com- 
merce described the 1953 accident toll in 
Milwaukee industry alone as follows: 

Forty-eight deaths, 9,000 compensable in- 
juries; $3,500,000 workmen’s compensation, 
$14 million machine, materials, and produc- 
tion losses, and $17,500,000 total economic 
cost.” 

The bright side of the picture is, however, 
that— 


“Reduced to half of the national level, 
Milwaukee industry can boast 57 lives saved, 
5,000 serious injuries prevented, and $8 mil- 
lion saved in workmen's compensation and 
production losses.” 

I want to congratulate the Wisconsin 
Council of Safety and the National Safety 
Council and to wish them continued success. 
With common care and caution, with a 
wholesome outlook that does not create ac- 
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cidents but prevents them, we can help save 
countless lives and treasures. 

I conclude by pointing out that fortu- 
nately, this year, over July 4, at least part 
of the terrible accident toll from bootleg 
fireworks will have been prevented, thanks 
to the new Church-Wiley Law, recently 
signed by the President. 


ADDRESS BY VICE PRESIDENT 
NIXON AT GRADUATION EXER- 
CISES OF FBI NATIONAL ACADEMY 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
Jane 11, graduation exercises were held 
to conclude the 53d session of the FBI 
National Academy. } 

On this occasion, the Vice President of 
the United States, the Honorable RICH- 
ARD Nrxon, delivered an address. 

Mr. Nıxon, who rose to fame and 
power on the strength of his anti-Com- 
munist activity as a Member of the Con- 
gress, touched upon the subject of com- 
munism in the course of his address. 

Mr. Nrxon also made a very fine plea 
for enactment of the so-called immunity 
bill, which he called a proposal that re- 
quires that an individual give evidence 
concerning the Communist conspiracy 
or any other conspiracy dedicated to the 
overthrow of this Government.” Mr. 


Nrxon became a little confused, and 


spoke of this proposal as having passed 
the House of Representatives and being 


now before the Judiciary Committee of l 


the Senate. Of course, the reverse is 
true; the bill—S. 16—passed the Senate 
on July 9, 1953, and is pending in the 
Judiciary Committee of the House of 
Representatives. 

The Vice President also spoke of this 
proposal as having been submitted to the 
Congress by the Attorney General and 
the President. Of course, the adminis- 
tration did submit such a proposal to the 
Congress, but the proposal did not orig= 
inate with either the Attorney General 
or with the President; it originated with 
the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee, which formally recommended 
such a statute to the Senate on June 27, 
1952; and the first legislative proposal 
in this regard was drafted and intro- 
duced by the senior Senator from Ne- 
vada, as was the bill S. 16, which is now 
pending in the House after having 
passed the Senate. 

These small slips did not detract in 
any way from the cogency and persua- 
siveness of the address delivered by the 
Vice President, and I ask 


unanimous 
consent, Mr. President, that the full text 


of this address may be printed in the 
Recor at this point as a part of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Appress By Hon. RicHarp M. Nixon, VICE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, BEFORE 
THE GRADUATION EXERCISES OF THE 53D 
SESSION OF THE FBI NATIONAL ACADEMY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., JUNE 11, 1954 


Mr. Hoover, General Sarnoff, dist ed 
guests, members of the graduating class, la- 
dies and gentlemen, I first want to express 
by deep appreciation to Mr. Hoover for a 
much too generous introduction. I had ac- 
tually thought perhaps no one in the FBI 
had remembered that at one time I might 
have become an FBI agent and I feel very 
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‘honored that on this occasion the Director 
has refreshed the memories not only of my- 
self but of others present here on that fact. 
1 consider it a great privilege, as do the other 
Participants in this program, to appear be- 
fore you today. I am in somewhat the 
same position as General Sarnoff, as tomor- 
row afternoon I speak in California too at a 
a: uation ceremony. I think as a matter 
‘of fact that both General Sarnoff and I 
have reservations on every plane going from 
Washington and New York to California be- 
tween now and midnight and, provided the 
weather lets us through, we will be there 
‘tomorrow morning. Of course, the weather 
in California will be all right, we are suše 
ol that. 

Incidentally, General Sarnoff, may I say 
“that I listened with a great deal of interest 
and fascination, as I am sure all of this great 

peodience did, to your remarks concerning the 
s ntial new developments on the techno- 
cal side as far as the investigative pro- 
_ cesses are concerned. I found myself in 
complete agreement with everything you said 
except with perhaps one minor exception. I 
recall you said that perhaps it would be very 
difficult for one of us to argue with a traffic 
officer when he had on his side electronic 
proof of the fact that we had been exceed- 
ing the speed laws. I would say that I find 
it extremely difficult to argue with a traffic 
Officer period. 
In my remarks today, I would Hke to pay 
a tribute not only to law enforcement offi- 
cers generally who are represented by the 
‘members of this class, but a tribute to the 
FEI in particular. I don't believe that there 
ds 1 man in America or any organization 
in America which has done more to raise the 
Standards and the prestige of law enforce- 
ment agencies than J. Edgar Hoover in the 
FBI. Now why have they been so successful? 
And of course that brings us to the point 
“why has Mr. Hoover been so successful since 
“that year in 1924 when he became the Direc- 
} ‘ot the Federal Bureau of Investigation? 
I think im answering that question we can 
all see how law enforcement agencies at the 
‘local and the State levels can also be success- 
5 in doing their jobs even more effectively 
S they are doing them today. The rea- 
sons are quite simple end in laying them 
before you I think you will agree that these 
are the reasons for the success of J. Edgar 
Hoover and the FEI in this field. 
First, and perhaps most important of all, 
‘Mr. Hoover has emphasized the necessity to 
get good men in the FBI, and an indication 
“of how good they are is the fact that business 
“organizations and other Government organi- 
gations constantly are attempting to get FBI 
“agents to leave the FBI and go to work for 
them at higher salaries. May I say in that 
connection that we can be proud of the fact 
$0 many young men with excellent qualifi- 
cations have seen fit to serve their country 
‘in the work of the FBI. This is a tribute to 
the Director of the organization and to those 
on his staff who have created the splendid 
organization which we know as the FBI. 
aoe second point which I think has been 
sible for the success of Mr. Hoover and 
FBI is that he has insisted on good 
* I think perhaps those of us who 
90k at television with our children, as I do 
rom time to time, and see the western mov- 
des from 5 to 8 o'clock realize that in the 
days the way a police officer or a sheriff 
became one was for someone to give him a 
K and a gun and tell him to go out and 
the criminal. Mr. Hoover, of course, has 
that process completely, and I real- 
this has also been the case with many of 
fine police departments throughout the 
try. He has insisted on good training, 
e has insisted that the members of his 
mation be better trained, that they 
e better access to technological devices, 
very latest ones, the kinds Mr. Sarnoff 
has been talking about, than those whom 
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The result has been, of course, very evident 
in the splendid work which has been done. 

A third point which should be emphasized 
here is that Mr. Hoover has insisted, in his 
dealings with the Congress of the United 
States and with the executive branch of the 
Government that the members of his organ- 
ization receive a decent salary. Now I think 
that as we look at law enforcement agencies 
all over the country you will agree with me 
this is one of the fields in which there could 
be substantial improvement. In many cities 
and many States the salaries perhaps at the 
present time are adequate to get the kind 
of personnel which are needed to do the job, 
but in other cities and in other States such 
is not the case. I think all we have to do 
to see that paying law enforcement officers 
at least a salary which will allow them to 
have a decent living pays as far as the coun- 
try is concerned and as far as the com- 
munity is concerned, is to look at the FBI 
and its record through the years. 

Now these three factors I have mentioned 
have resulted in the fourth factor which has 
been responsible for the success of Mr. Hoover 
and the FBI and this is that he has created 
a magnificent esprit de corps. 

As point 5, I wish to mention that Mr. 
Hoover has kept the FBI out of politics and 
this is essential not oniy for a national po- 
lice organization, but also for a local or State 
organization if it is to be successful. The 
road to disaster for any police organization 
is to have it come under the political in- 
fluence of either of our great political parties. 
I think Mr. Hoover is to be congratulated for 
setting the example which he has of keeping 
his organization above politics, and in doing 
this he has the support of the great majority 
of the members of both the political parties 
in the United States. 

Sixth, Mr. Hoover has had through the 
years he has served as Director, a devotion to 
American principles of fair play. With the 
power which is potentially his as Director of 
the FBI, a lesser man might have resorted to 
using questionable methods in order to in- 
crease his power in this country. But Mr. 
Hoover has recognized that the way to do 
the job best is to do it fairly and for that 
reason he has received support throughout 
the country in doing that job. And finally, 
Mr. Hoover has been a master in another 
field, a field in which he showed his mastery 
in the very few remarks he has made today 
in introducing General Sarnoff and myself. 
He has that rare ability of being able to 
enlist public support for his organization 
and its objectives. And good relations with 
the press and with the public, of course, are 
essential if any organization, and particularly 
a police organization, is going to be able to 
do its job effectively. 

All this has added up to, I think we will 
agree, a great agency, an agency which is 
looked upon with pride by every American 
citizen, and I think this is vitally important, 
an agency which is looked up to with pride 
by every schoolchild in America. 

Now, with that analysis of why the FBI, 
and Mr. Hoover in particular, have been so 
successful, may I turn just briefly to the only 
organization, the only organized group of 
people, who have been opposed to the FBI. 
Incidentally, they are not only opposed to 
the FBI, but they are opposed, of course, to 
police agencies of any type any place in the 
country. I speak of the international Com- 
munist conspiracy, with its fellow travelers 
and others whom it controls in the United 
States. Of course, it’s a credit to Mr. Hoover 
and the FBI that they are the major target 
of that agency, and I also say that we can 
be thankful in America that Mr. Hoover rec- 

d the danger of Communist subversion 
in the United States many years before oth- 
ers in the political field recognized it. The 
result is that he was able to deal effectively 
with these conspirators on the other side, 
and I think since he has done that we can 
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realize why the Communist Party and its 
agents, day after day, wage an all-out attack 
through their propaganda media on the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation and on Mr. Hoo- 
ver. In that connection, I think it’s signifi- 
cant to note that the FBI has been particu- 
larly successful in dealing with the Commu- 
nist conspiracy because their emphasis has 
been on deeds rather than words, and I think 
that if you look over the record of the or- 
ganization you will find that what I have just 
said can be backed up by the record in every 
instance. I think Mr. Hoover has perhaps 
made less public statements than any simi- 
lar official in our Government, and yet the 
country knows that its security is in good 
hands because they know that the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation is able to do some- 
thing about the conspirator and that it just 
doesn’t talk about what it may do or is going 
to do. 

There is one other point I would like to 
emphasize which is not related directly 
either to the FBI or to the other law-enforce- 
ment agencies represented here, but a point 
which is, and I think should be, extremely 
interesting to all of you. The President last 
night, in his speech, you may recall, asked 
for some additional tools for the law-enforce- 
ment agencies, tools which he said were nec- 
essary to deal with the Communist con- 
spiracy in the United States. I am not going 
to discuss all of these legislative proposals 
but there is one in particular which I think 
it would be well for all of us to understand. 
I think it would be well if those of you who 
come from communities all over America, in- 
cluding the five men who are from my own 
State of California, could have an under- 
standing of this particular issue so that you 
can be missionaries back in your communi- 
ties in getting rid of and dispelling some of 
the misapprehension which has arisen con- 
cerning this proposal. I speak of the pro- 
posal which has passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives and which is now before the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the Senate which re- 
quires that an individual give evidence con- 
cerning the Communist conspiracy or any 
other conspiracy dedicated to the overthrow 
of this Government. Now, I realize there 
are those who have attacked this proposal on 
the grounds that it might be unconstitu- 
tional, if not unconstitutional in letter at 
least in spirit. Let’s just analyze what the 
constitutional privilege against self-incrimi- 
nation is. Paraphrased, it means this, that 
no individual shall be required in a criminal 
proceeding to give evidence against himself. 
The proposal that the Attornel General and 
the President have submitted to the Con- 
gress is on all fours with that constitutional 
provision because no individual, if this pro- 
posal is passed by the Congress, will be re- 
quired to give evidence against himself. The 
bill specifically provides that the individual 
will have immunity from prosecution. All 
that the bill requires is that the individual 
give evidence concerning other members of 
the conspiracy of which he may have knowl- 
edge. 

Now, I realize that there are others, how- 
ever, who might attack this provision, and 
as a matter of fact some have attacked it on 
the ground that while this may not be spe- 
cifically a rejection of the constitutional pro- 
vision, nevertheless it is not in the Ameri- 
can tradition. I have before me a photo- 
stat of a publication which lays out that 
line fairly well. This is a photostat of a 
Communist Party instruction to Communist 
Party members, and it reads at the top, 
“When the political police,” and then in 
parentheses, “(FBI) knock on your door, do 
these things.” There are 15 different recom- 
mendations made; the first one is, just to 
give you an idea, “You are not compelled 
to talk to them, to show them anything, to 
let them make a search without a search 
warrant, to let them remain in your home 
and office,” et cetera. “Do not answer any 


questions,” and then over on the other side, 
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“Confront the FBI with the working-class 
dignity of silence, defend free speech by si- 
lence to the police agents of the warmaking, 
Fascist-breeding monopolists, silence to the 
class enemy and its agents is devotion to 
the working class and the democratic tradi- 
tions of our country.” Now, I have read 
that because that is symbolic of the attacks 
of many of those who are opposed to this 
provision which would require individuals 
to give evidence concerning the Communist 
conspiracy in the United States. By some 
kind of distorted reasoning they say that 
when an individual refuses to testify con- 
cerning members of that conspiracy, even 
though he is guaranteed immunity from 
prosecution himself, he is defending Ameri- 
can principles, he is defending the Consti- 
tution. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. There could be no greater distortion 
of the facts, and I think that it is well for 
us to understand this: As you go back to 
your communities, you can be extremely 
helpful, it seems to me, in getting this under- 
standing across, that when a man refuses 
to testify about a conspiracy to overthrow 
America and to set up a Communist dicta- 
torship in America he is not defending the 
Constitution of the United States and he is 
not a good American in the process. And 
if we understand that, certainly the great 
majority of the American people and their 
Representatives in the House and the Senate 
will support this proposal, which will allow 
us to get at the Communist conspiracy more 
effectively. 

Let me tell you just what it would mean 
in a word. Many of you will recall the atomic 
espionage case in Canada, which was broken 
because of the Igor Gouzenko revelations. 
I know that throughout the world the pro- 
ceedings of the Canadian commission were 
praised, and they were praised in the liberal 
press, incidentally, in the United States. 
They were praised because they were in se- 
cret, praised because they moved expedi- 
tiously against those who were guilty, there 
were no smears, no name calling, and within 
9 months the people who were guilty were 
sent to jail, and those who were not guilty 
were cleared. Did you know that the break- 
ing of that Canadian spy ring and the con- 
viction of those who were in it would not 
have been possible unless there had been a 
provision as there was in the Canadian law 
in the War Secrets Act, which required in- 
dividuals to give evidence in cases involving 
the national security? That is exactly the 
kind of a provision which we believe we need 
in the United States of America. And sọ, 
under the circumstances then, I believe that 
as law-enforcement agents, as good Ameri- 
cans, you can support this proposal and sup- 
port it, realizing that in so doing you are 
supporting a proposal which is in the Ameri- 
can tradition and which, in effect, will de- 
fend the Constitution against those who 
would destroy all constitutional rights. 

Well, finally, may I add my congratulations 
to those of Mr. Hoover, General Sarnoff, and 
all of the people on this platform and the 
people in this audience who are not mem- 
bers of the class. I think perhaps I can 
sum up my feelings about the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, and about the fine 
police agencies represented here, in this way. 
There is considerable talk these days about 
the danger of political police and a police 
state in America. My answer is, name one 
country in the world where men and women 
are more free to talk, to write, to learn, to 
teach, to choose, to work as they please than 
in America, And my answer is that a police 
force in America like the FBI, like the ones 
you represent, maintains the fundamental 
balance which must be maintained in a free 
country between freedom on one side and 
security on the other. I am confident that 
all Americans will agree with me when I 
say that an American police force is the best 
guaranty against a police state. 
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ADDRESS BY DAVID SARNOFF AT 
GRADUATION EXERCISES OF FBI 
NATIONAL ACADEMY 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
hold in my hand the text of an exceilent 
address delivered by Brig. Gen. David 
Sarnoff, chairman of the board of the 
Radio Corporation of America, on the 
occasion of the graduation exercises of 
the FBI National Academy on June 11. 
The theme of this address was Elec- 
tronics and Law Enforcement; and al- 
though this was a short address, I have 
found it extremely interesting, and I 
learned a good deal from it. I believe 
my colleagues also will find this address 
of considerable interest, and will learn 
from it. Accordingly, I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. President, that the text of 
Brigadier General Sarnoff’s address, to 
which I have referred, may be printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY Bric. GEN. Davin SARNOFF AT 
GRADUATION EXERCISES, 53p SESSION FBI 
NATIONAL ACADEMY, JUNE 11, 1954, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C. 

ELECTRONICS AND LAW ENFORCEMENT 


I have long been aware of the splendid 
reputation and achievements of the FBI 
National Academy, and I felt greatly honored 
when Mr. Hoover Invited me to address this 
graduating class of its 53d session. 

To talk to a group of men who have made 
the protection of others their life’s work is 
inspiring at any time—but especially so in 
this place and under these auspices. It is a 
guaranty that, over and above the expert 
knowledge you have acquired, you have been 
imbued with the sense of patriotic dedica- 
tion which is a hallmark of the FBI. 

Since Mr. Hoover established this academy 
nearly two decades ago, its guiding philos- 
ophy has been that law enforcement in a 
given community can best be administered 
by officers intimately familiar with its people, 
its activities, and its local character. This is 
a sound principle—a principle that reflects 
the efficiency and the wisdom which have 
made three letters in our alphabet glow with 
a Nation's pride. 

The graduates of the academy, Mr. Hoover 
tells me, already total 2,745, and they in turn 
have trained 100,000 others in every State of 
the Union. To grasp the drama of these 
figures we must translate them into millions 


-of American homes made more secure, mil- 


lions of lives more effectively shielded. 
Each of you graduates returns to your 
home community better equipped to under- 
stand and to shoulder the responsibilities 
that await you. Your value, both as an of- 
ficer and as a citizen, has been greatly mag- 
nified. You carry back, not only better pro- 
fessional techniques, but also a deeper appre- 
ciation of the relationship between Federal, 
State, and local law enforcement. Not many 
years ago, an acting captain of New York's 
“finest” graduated from this academy. Just 
a few months ago he was promoted to chief 
inspector of the New York Police Depart- 
ment. Already the appointment is proving 
beneficial alike to the department and to the 
FBI men stationed in New York. This is an 
experience typical for academy graduates. 
In our blessed country, as you know, an 
invitation by J. Edgar Hoover is not unlike 
a “royal command.” But at the time Mr. 
Hoover's flat summons came, I had 
already committed myself to deliver the com- 
mencement address at the University of 
Southern California tomorrow morning. 
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Less than a generation ago, the acceptance 
of two assignments a whole continent apart 
in distance and only a day apart in time, 
would have been physically impossible. 
Today, aviation progress permits me to be 
here this morning and in California tomor- 
row morning. 

Perhaps this fact, commonplace though it 
has become, can serve as a keynote for my 
address here. Mr. Hoover graciously left the 
choice of subject to me. But being a superb 
detective he probably deduced at once that 
I would deal with electronics in relation to 
law enforcement. That relation, now close 
and tremendously important, bids fair to 
become increasingly more so in the years 
ahead. 

At the outset, I would like to place the 
subject I have chosen in the framework 
of the troubled and soul-trying period of his- 
tory in which we live. Since the end of the 
war we have been so continually under the 
shadows of crowding perils that we have al- 
most become accustomed to them. This 
familiarity increases the danger. It tends 
to breed complacency when the need is for 
continued vigilance. 

Let me put the plight of what remains of 
the free world in terms appropriate to this 
occasion. Forces of lawlessness have chal- 
lenged the law-abiding portion of the globe. 
Political gangsterism has been raised to the 
dimensions of a world power, disposing a 
gigantic mass of weapons, manpower, and re- 
sources. It threatens to hold our civiliza- 
tion at bay. Godless communism, haying 
made one-third of the human race captive, 
reaches out for dominion over all the rest. 

Can this menace be curbed and ultimate- 
ly vanquished? Can freedom and decency, 
morality and religion, survive? The an- 
swers depend in the first place upon the 
physical vitality and the moral stamina of 
the United States. This means that we 
simply cannot afford the inroads of moral 
laxness, the depredations of crime, the dry- 
rot of subversion and sabotage. And that's 
where you men come in. 

Democracy rests on law—the law of man 
and the divine law from which it is derived. 
The activities of every able and public- 
spirited police officer are part of a larger pat- 
tern. They contribute to the overall 
strength of America, which today stands 
as a bulwark, almost the last bulwark, 
against irretrievable disaster for all man- 
kind. 

Do not for a moment, therefore, underrate 
your own role in safeguarding the principles 
and traditions that have made our country 
great and powerful. Academy graduates, in 
the measure that they make the standards 
and the spirit of the FBI effective in their 
home communities, will help preserve for 
America the vigor and the cohesion it needs 
to meet the challenge of these decisive times. 

Now to the substance of my assignment. 
Today's graduates have at their disposal a 
whole spectrum of scientific tools for their 
trade of which only the most imaginative 
among the first graduates of the Academy 
even dreamed. By the same token, grad- 
uates 5 or 10 years hence will enjoy scientific 
aid to law enforcement unavailable at 
present. 

You know better than I do what a vital 
role radio is playing in police work. When 
wireless was introduced, there were skep- 
tics who saw little value in it for police. 
They argued that it lacked privacy, that 
even the criminal could tune in. That idea 
was rather dramatically dispelled years ago. 
The first spectacular use of radio to cap- 
ture a fugitive from justice took place as 
far back as 1910. I think you may find the 
story interesting. 

Dr. H. H. Crippin, of England, murdered his 
wife and with his mistress fied to Holland 
and sailed on the liner Montrose for Canada. 
The girl, her hair cut short, was disguised 
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as a boy, and the two were listed as Mr. Rob- 
inson and son. 

The captain of the ship became suspicious 
of the pair and wirelessed a description to 
Scotland Yard. A chief inspector imme- 
diately boarded a faster ship, the Laurentic, 
and the thrilling race was on. The world 
eagerly followed daily charts of the two 
ships, while the fugitives themselves re- 
mained unaware that Scotland Yard was in 
hot pursuit. 

The Laurentic overtook the Montrose at 
the mouth of the St. Lawrence River, and 
soon Dr. Crippin and his friend were en route 
back to London for trial. Radio had length- 
ened the arm of the law so that it could 
reach out across an ocean to bring lawbreak- 
ers to justice. 

Today almost 6,000 law enforcement agen- 
cies use two-way radio, and a total of 100,000 
vehicles are licensed by police units to op- 
erate mobile equipment. The New York 
Police Department alone uses more than 
1,700 radio-equipped vehicles, Virtually all 
cities with over 10,000 population have a 
municipally operated two-way radio system, 
and every State police force is radio equipped. 

You men are aware of the importance of 
communication on highways. In Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey, where turnpikes are 
in operation, highly efficient microwave radio 
communication systems have been installed. 
They provide instantaneous contact between 
mobile patrols as well as point-to-point com- 
munication between toll gates, service fa- 
cilities, patrol headquarters and other in- 
stallations. In many other States where 
turnpikes are planned or under construction, 
radio will have this opportunity to serve. 

Eventually, we may be sure, these express- 
ways will be interconnected not only by 
radio but by television. It is only a matter 
of time, moreover, before a coast-to-coast 
radio-television network will transmit tele- 
type messages, weather reports, photographs, 
fingerprints and other documents. Law en- 
forcement will have at its disposal an all- 
seeing eye that scans the country at a 
glance. 

Radar, too, will be increasingly an arm of 
the police forces. Already this war-perfected 
marvel has proved an infallible instrument 
for the enforcement of speed laws. Along 
many highways and village streets, motorists 
are warned of “electronic timers,” and it's 
mighty difficult to argue against the electron 
with a traffic officer. Other applications of 
radar as an arm of the law are being per- 
fected. 

You all remember the day when about the 
only means of pictorially identifying a 
wanted person was a picture on the bulletin 
boards in police stations, post offices and in 
newspapers. In the television age, pictures 
can be screened for identification on more 
than 30 million TV sets throughout the 
country. Photographs or fingerprints can 
be flashed around the world within minutes, 
if necessary, by radiophoto. 

Television is making another notable con- 
tribution in your field. In New York City 
recently, RCA cooperated with the police 
department in televising a police lineup. 
Using a vidicon camera about the size of a 
home movie camera, the picture of the lineup 
was sent by microwave to Brooklyn, many 
miles away. Officials who witnessed the test 
were enthusiastic about the time-saving 
feature and other advantages when officers 
from outlying precincts can scan a lineup 
without coming to headquarters. 

From television’s “case book,” if I may 
borrow a police phrase, is the story of how 
a closed-circuit TV system served as a de- 
tective in Los Angeles. A closed-circuit sys- 
tem transmits images from point to point 
over wires, and the images are not broadcast 
over the air. We of the RCA know this case 
very well indeed—it was our warehouse that 
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was being looted, with more than $38,000 
worth of television equipment missing. 

Our technicians concealed a small TV 
camera in the rafters of the storeroom, its 
lens focused on the loading platform. 
Seated before a standard television set, police 
officers watched the culprits at work. The 
thieves, of course, were easily identified and 
apprehended. 

Then there is the use of closed-circuit 
television in penal institutions. Vidicon 
cameras, strategically placed for surveillance 
of prisoners, are in effect electronic guards, 
allowing more effective use of the uniformed 
guards. In a new jail in Houston, Tex., for 
example, TV keeps around-the-clock check 
on what the inmates are doing. Cameras are 
trained on booking rooms, cell corridors, and 
other areas where trouble might break out, 
and receiving sets are located in police head- 
quarters, at guard stations, and other posts. 

Another prison task of the electron is 
prevention of the smuggling of weapons or 
tools to cells. An electronic detector which 
can reveal a speck of metal in a package of 
cereal or a bottled beverage has no problem 
in frisking convicts or visitors. 

If your hometown or city has not yet been 
reached by television, you may be sure that 
it will be there soon, and in color too. Tele- 
vision for civilian automobiles may not be 
practical, but police cars without doubt will 
eventually include TV as an indispensable 
adjunct of their operations. 

Another significant electronic development 
will, I think, interest you. It is made pos- 
sible by the advent of the transistor; a device 
about the size of a kernel of corn which per- 
forms many of the functions of an electron 
tube and has the further advantage of con- 
suming very little current. By transistor 
magic we are entering the era of personal or 
individual communication: the era of com- 
pact, lightweight, rugged receiving sets of 
vest-pocket size today, and ultimately small 
enough to be worn like a wristwatch. With 
his miniature radio the patrolman and de- 
tective will be as directly and continually in 
touch with headquarters as are mobile units. 
In due time, moreover, every patrolman will 
be as as Dick Tracy, in that he’ll be 
equipped with a pocket-size transmitter for 
two-way communication. 

Outside of communications, too, elec- 
tronics has wide applications in your pro- 
fession. The electron microscope, for in- 
stance, opens up the submicroscopic world 
to the human eye. Since 1947 it has been 
used by the FBI as well as by crime detection 
laboratories in cities like New York and Rio 
de Janeiro. These ‘scopes can reveal vital 
facts about particles of dust, ashes, paint, 
ink, blood, hair. One day, it is believed, they 
will enable you to classify individual hairs 
in much the same way as individual finger- 
prints are now classified. 

I have touched upon only a few of the 
obvious uses of radio, television, and elec- 
tronics in protecting life and property. Just 
over the horizon are even newer scientific 
aids to law enforcement. 

Consider, for example, recording devices, 
so important in crime detection. Miniature 
battery-powered magnetic tape recorders will 
be so compact and self-contained that they 
may easily be concealed on the person, and 
capable of recording for an hour or more. 
Television tape recording, putting sight on 
tape the way sound has heretofore been 
taped, will have numerous applications in 
police work. It will be used to catalog 
photographs, fingerprints, and other perti- 
nent data. The magnetic tape recording of 
a scene in both sight and sound will leave no 
question regarding identification or evidence. 
This magnetic tape requires no chemical pro- 
cessing—pictures can be viewed the instant 
they are taken, and an unlimited number of 
copies can be preserved indefinitely for ref- 
erence. 
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Electronic computers, too, hold rich prom- 


ise for police usage. These amazing instru- 
ments are able to memorize or store endless 
information, to be pulled from their elec- 
tronic files instantaneously and with phe- 
nomenal accuracy. 

The day is not far off—to mention a few 
more examples—when a small electronic 
gadget in police cars, ambulances, and fire 
trucks will automatically trigger traffic sig- 
nals, halting intersection traffic and clearing 
a path for emergency vehicles. 

Ultra-sonic alarm systems, based upon 
electronically generated sound inaudible to 
the human ear, also are feasible. The ultra- 
sonic signal would be beamed to cover any 
desired area, and if broken by a person or 
object passing through it, an alarm would 
be touched off. 

Already electronic infra-red “eyes” have 
been fashioned to see in the dark. Attached 
to rifles and guns, as they were in World 
War II, these devices enable marksmen to 
see the target and hit the bull’s-eye. 

These and myriad other developments are 
America’s dividends on its freedom of re- 
search and invention. The Nation’s great 
laboratories, superbly equipped and expertly 
staffed, constitute the scientific backbone of 
America’s economic power and national secu- 
rity. Among the most important of these, in 
a class by itself, is the FBI Crime Detection 
Laboratory in Washington with which you 
are all familiar. I am informed that, in 
accordance with Mr. Hoover's wise policy, 
local police throughout the country make re- 
warding use of its facilities. 

I should like to allude to another signifi- 
cant aspect of radio and television which can 
play a great role in your success as law en- 
forcement officers. No matter where you 
live, you are aware how closely radio is woven 
into the fabric of your community’s life. 
And television, though a newcomer, already 
has 400 stations on the air. This dual serv- 
ice of sight-and-sound broadcasting gives 
America the greatest medium of mass com- 
munication in the world. 

What you make of it depends in large 
measure upon your own energy and imagina- 
tion as a citizen and as an officer of the law. 
It enables you to help to shape the ideas 
and attitudes of both young and old; to ex- 
pose the futility of crime and the perils 
of delinquency. Broadcasters have been 
brought up in a spirit of public service; 
they know that their own success will be 
gaged by their contribution to the best in- 
terests of the community. I know them 
well, and I do not hesitate to assure you of 
their cooperation. 

The FBI and police organizations—local, 
county, State, and Federal—are today con- 
fronted with graver challenges than ever be- 
fore in our history. Every challenge is also 
an opportunity. Every city, every town, is 
a living part of the intricate anatomy of 
this great country. In keeping a particular 
part in tip-top condition, you will be en- 
gaged in the most vital job of keeping this 
citadel of freedom strong, resilient, ready for 
all emergencies in a time of trial for our 
Nation. 

Through his splendid leadership and ac- 
complishments as Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, and as a great 
American, J. Edgar Hoover has become a liv- 
ing symbol of the FBI motto: Fidelity, Brav- 
ery, Integrity. As you go forth from this 
academy today, dedicated to devotion to 
your fellow men, may you always be inspired 
by the magnificent examples set by Mr. 
Hoover and his loyal staff. 

This group has won universal admiration. 
No group has deserved it more. With their 


kind of vigilance, efficiency, and patriotic 
zeal to emulate, with the achievements of 
modern science at your command, with the 
special training you have received, you leave 
this great academy finely geared for service 
beyond the call of duty. 
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I thank Mr. Hoover and you again for the 
privilege of participating in this solemn 
ceremony. I extend to you my heartfelt 
wishes for success in the tasks that lie ahead 
of you. I am confident, as are Mr. Hoover 
and his staff; that you will add to the glory 
of the FBI National Academy. 


THE EMERGENCY SHIP REPAIR 
PROGRAM 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the distinguished majority leader 
stated on Monday that one of the bills 
to be considered by the Senate follow- 
ing action on the tax revision bill, will 
be S. 3546, the emergency ship repair 
program bill which our Water Transpor- 
tation Subcommittee developed follow- 
ing a subcommittee study of conditions 
presently existing in the Nation’s ship- 
building and ship repair industry. 

Because it is so immediately pertinent 
to consideration of a bill whose primary 
purpose is to keep strategic ship repair 
yards in operation, I am bringing to the 
attention of the Senate an article ap- 
pearing in the July issue of Fortune 
magazine, entitled “Gloom in the Ship- 
yards.” 

I ask that Members ponder thoroughly 
the statement in that article that “The 
United States shipbuilding industry is 
not in danger of disappearing overnight, 
but it is quite sick—sicker, in fact; than 
any other major United States industry, 
with the possible exception of soft coal.” 

Reasons advanced by the Fortune ar- 
ticle for its belief that the industry faces 
seven “long and uncommonly lean 
years” are: 

No United States yard has received an or- 
der for an ocean-going merchant ship since 
November 1952. 

The industry’s backlog of commercial or- 
ders is almost gone. Only 27 merchant ves- 
sels were under construction in eight coastal 
yards on May 1, compared with 75 a year ago. 

Unless new ship orders are received soon, 
Only those yards holding Navy contracts will 
remain open after the end of this year. The 
biggest United States shipbuilder, Bethlehem 
Steel Co. (50 percent of the industry's ca- 
pacity), will probably be forced to close its 
huge Sparrows Point, Md., yard in October 
and to let its even bigger Quincy, Mass., yard 
idle along at 5 percent of capacity. Ship 
construction at Bethlehem's San Francisco 
yard will end early in 1955, after which the 
yard will be operated only for repairs. 
Other firms are as hard hit. Sun Shipbuild- 
ing & Drydock Co., Chester, Pa., for ex- 
ample, faces shutdown in the late fall. 

There seems to be no prospect of a major 
upturn in merchant-ship construction until 
about 1961, when the number of ships due 
for replacement under a conventional 20- 
year replacement policy will rise sharply. 


Ultimately, the Fortune article con- 
cludes, both the administration and the 
industry will have to decide whether a 
highly competitive maritime industry 
can be perpetuated. 

Enactment of S. 3546 will be one, but 
only one, phase of an affirmative answer 
to that question. 

In the hope that Members will give 
thoughtful consideration to its findings, 
in approaching a vote on S. 3546, I ask 
unanimous consent that excerpts from 
the Fortune magazine article be printed 
in the Recor at this point in my re- 
marks, 
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There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


GLOOM IN THE SHIPYARDS 


“Now's the time to write about the ship- 
building industry, while there's still an in- 
dustry to write about,” D. D. Strohmeier, 
head of Bethlehem Steel's shipbuilding di- 
vision, commented not long ago. Stroh- 
meier had a point. The United States ship- 
building industry is not in danger of dis- 
appearing overnight, but it is quite sick— 
sicker, in fact, than any other major United 
States industry, with the possible exception 
of soft coal. 

At first glance the industry appears strik- 
ingly robust. Shipbuilders have just com- 
pleted one of the most profitable peacetime 
periods in their history: 45 ocean-going mer- 
chant and 17 naval vessels were delivered in 
1953, and 38 merchant and 12 Navy ships 
have been or are scheduled for delivery this 
year. Of the three firms that publish profit 
figures, Bath Iron Works, Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., and New York 
Shipbuilding Co., all earned more after taxes 
last year than in any other year since World 
War II. The other yards, presumably, did 
as well, and all presumably will be in the 
black this year, too. But this pleasant 2- 
year interlude is about to expire, and the 
industry faces seven long and uncommonly 
lean years. Consider the following: 

No United States yard has received an 
order for an ocean-going merchant ship since 
November 1952. 

The industry’s backlog of commercial or- 
ders is almost gone. Only 27 merchant ves- 
sels were under construction in 8 coastal 
yards on May 1, compared with 75 a year ago. 

Unless new ship orders are received soon, 
only those yards holding Navy contracts will 
remain open after the end of this year. The 
biggest United States shipbuilder, Bethlehem 
Steel Co. (50 percent of the industry’s capa- 
city), will probably be forced to close its 
huge Sparrows Point, Md., yard in October 
and to let its even bigger Quincy, Mass., yard 
idle along at 5 percent of capacity. Ship 
construction at Bethlehem’s San Francisco 
yard will end early in 1955, after which the 
yard will be operated only for repairs. Other 
firms are as hard hit. Sun Shipbuilding & 
Drydock Co., Chester, Pa., for example, 
faces shutdown in the late fall. 

There seems to be no prospect of a major 
upturn in merchant-ship construction until 
about 1961, when the number of ships due 
for replacement under a conventional 20- 
year replacement policy will rise sharply. 

Small wonder, therefore, that the ship- 
builders are a gloomy lot. “We make a big 
product that costs a lot of money,” says 
William Blewett, president of Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., “and Uncle Sam 
is the only one around these days with that 
kind of money.” The entire industry, as a 
result, looks for its welfare to the Govern- 
ment rather than to its own sales efforts. 
“I don’t have any idea how many ships will 
be ordered in 1954, or later,” Blewett says. 
“That’s up to Washington; we don't go out 
and solicit buyers like other industries.” 


DEFENSE’S “FOURTH ARM” 


And the responsibility for maintaining a 
shipbuilding industry is the Government's, 
for shipbuilding is one of the genuinely vital 
defense industries. Mobilization plans 
(based on the prudent consideration that 
the next war, if it comes, may not be limited 
to a 10-day trading of H-bombs) prepared 
jointly by the Defense and Commerce De- 
partments call for expansion of employment 
on merchant-ship construction alone to 435,- 
000—20 times the present force. If the mo- 
bilization goal is to be attainable, according 
to a recent Commerce Department report, a 
peacetime nucleus of 36,000 should be con- 
tinuously employed on merchant-ship con- 
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struction—half again as many as worked on 
merchant ships in 1953. 

The United States has a lot of merchant 
ships—approximately 1,200 in the active 
commercial fleet—but the 2,000-ship reserve 
fleet is sadly wanting for wartime needs. It 
contains no large tankers at all, and the 
majority (1,500) of the ships are lumbering 
10-knot Libertys, obsolete when they were 
built. Western European shipbuiiding fa- 
cilities are not sufficient to supply cur own 
wartime needs, and in any case are uncom- 
fortably close to Russian strategic air power. 

So the United States industry is essential, 
and to keep the mobilization nucleus of 
36,000 employed, the Commerce Department 
has proposed the construction of 60 mer- 
chant ships a year for sale to private ship- 
owners, Such a program would cost an esti- 
mated $400 million a year (including sub- 
sidies) and would replace the entire commer- 
cial fleet (which now averages 10 years of 
age) in 20 years. It would also upgrade the 
inactive fleet by adding to it, via trade-in, 
the commercial ships replaced each year. 

But as the same Commerce report admits, 
“Such a program for at least the next 10 
years is greater than the shipping industry 
with its own resources will be able to under- 
take, even with construction subsidy aid 
(up to 50 percent of costs) provided under 
existing statutes.” It is doubtful, indeed, 
whether any program could be devised to 
induce private firms to buy more than 25 
ocean-going ships a year. 


MARITIME BARGAIN BASEMENT 


The first obstacle to a 60-ship-a-year pro- 
gram, or even a 25-ship program, is the fact 
that very few commercial ships will actually 
need to be replaced before 1961. Eighty per- 
cent of the country's present commercial 
tonnage was built during World War II and 
acquired for private operation right after 
the war at knockdown prices, Under the 
Ship Sales Act of 1946, surplus dry-cargo 
ships were sold at approximately one-third, 
tankers at approximately one-half their 
wartime-construction costs. Altogether 850 
ships were sold to United States citizens 
for United States-flag operations. 

Consequently, United States shipping com- 
panies now have a fleet averaging only 10 
years of age and costing, on the average, 
only $100 to $120 per deadweight ton. Be- 
tween 1955 and 1960 an average of only 12 
ships a year will reach the theoretical re- 
placement age of 20 years, but after that the 
fleet will become obsolete in a block. Four 
out of five United States ships now in exist- 
ence, in fact, will pass their 20th birth- 
days between 1962 and 1965. If they are to 
be replaced, almost 1,000 keels will have to 
be laid in the 3-year period 1961-65—more 
than double present peacetime shipbuilding 
capacity. 

It was to avoid block obsolescence, and 
thereby stabilize the shipbuilding industry, 
that the Commerce Department proposed re- 
placing ships now on a regular schedule, even 
before their 20 years are up. The difficulty 
is that the shipowners have no incentive to 
replace their ships ahead of schedule, and, 
in fact, have strong incentives for delaying 
replacement as long as possible. ; 

New ships will cost shipowners 3 to 5 times 
more than the vessels they now own. This 
is partly because their war-built ships were 
acquired at abnormally low prices, partly be- 
cause shipbuilding costs have doubled since 
the start of the war. Shipbuilding wages 
have risen 110 percent, at least half of the 
increase having occurred since 1947. Costs 
have been boosted even higher by a tighten- 
ing of United States fire and safety specifi- 
cations (the most rigid in the world) and 
by the incorporation in standard ship de- 
signs of improvements such as greater speed, 
larger crew’s quarters, and air conditioning, 
which are only partly offset by increased 
revenues or operating economies, A new 
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tanker today costs $150 to $250 a ton, a dry- 
cargo ship $300 to $500 a ton (depending on 
whether or not a construction subsidy is 
granted), compared with acquisition costs 
averaging $50 a ton for tankers and $100 to 
$120 a ton for cargo ships. 

And, of course, cargo and passenger ships 
do not collapse in a heap on a 20th birthday. 
While maintenance costs do rise after 20 
years, serviceable life actually is more like 
25 to 30 years (except for tankers, which re- 
quire prompt replacement). Historically, in 
fact, 20-year replacement has been more a 
goal of Government policy than an indus- 
try practice. Only the 16 lines receiving op- 
erating subsidies (to equalize the difference 
between United States and foreign shipboard 
wages and operating expenses) are required 
to replace their fleets (now totaling 273 
ships) every 20 years, and even some of these 
lines hope to lengthen the replacement pe- 
riod. Their contractual obligation stands 
only if Congress appropriates the necessary 
construction-subsidy funds, and the lines are 
certain that Congress will never appropriate 
in a 3-year period the huge sums needed to 
replace all 20-year-olds between 1962 and 
1965, 

NAVAL RESCUE PARTY 

An emergency program of limited scope 
was recently advanced by the Navy as a 
means of keeping the yards going next year. 
A bill approved by the Senate would au- 
thorize a 10-year charter by the Military Sea 
Transportation Service of 20 new tankers to 
be privately built. MSTS, in turn, would 
retire 30 smaller T-2 tankers to the reserve 
fleet. 

The Navy's own building program for 
fiscal 1955, if approved, will keep the indus- 
try from shutting down completely. Thirty 
ships will be built under this program, and 
the contract for a new Forrestal-class super- 
carrier may be let to a private yard, al- 
though a presidential directive would be 
necessary. This program will employ up- 
wards of 30,000 men, who would serve as a 
nucleus for a wartime expansion of combat- 
ship construction. (Mobilization goals for 
construction of combat naval vessels, not 
disclosed, presumably are at least as large as 
the merchant-ship requirements, 1. e., 435,- 
000.) 

Some yards will be helped, too, if work 
begins on the much-debated passenger- 
cargo liners—two for Grace (estimated at 
$20 million each) and two for Moore-Mc- 
Cormack (probable cost, $25 million to $28 
million apiece). Construction of these 
ships is mandatory under the 20-year pro- 
visions of the lines’ operating-subsidy con- 
tracts, but work has been held up by ad- 

-ministration failure to request and congres- 
sional failure to grant $45 million of subsidy 
funds. Approval is expected this year. 


BEYOND SUBSIDY? 


All these prospects, however, hinge on the 
vagaries of politics, and Congress in recent 
years has been notoriously unsympathetic 
to the maritime and shipbuilding indus- 
tries. Moreover, the programs under con- 
sideration still will not keep the shipyards 

on much more than a stand-by basis. 
“I don’t look for enough work to keep us 
going,” says Harry Pierce, president of New 
York Shipbuilding Co., a major Navy con- 
tractor. “Certainly we can’t budget on this 
basis.“ Any real revival of the industry 
would require radical changes in Federal 


licy. 

In its report, the Commerce Department 
did propose 20 legislative and administrative 
measures to stimulate construction of 60 
ships a year, including accelerated amorti- 
zation, a stepped-up trade-in program 


(especially for tankers), a 100-percent ship- 
mortgage guarantee, and simplification of 
subsidy procedures. 

But the commerce program, besides being 
of doubtful political practicality, falls far 
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short of what is needed to reach the 60-ship 
goal. Accelerated amortization, for example, 
is most attractive in a period of rising, not 
falling, pretax profits. The proposed 100- 
percent guaranty of private mortgages could 
only partly palliate the pain inflicted by the 
administration when it suspended the tra- 
ditional Government mortgage at 3 percent 
interest. A workable trade-in program, 
moreover, would have to push the effective 
subsidy well above half the construction cost 
of a new ship, and this runs smack against 
a political roadblock. Congressional opposi- 
tion to subsidizing private enterprise seems 
to become insuperable once the subsidy ex- 
ceeds 50 percent. Beyond that point a ques- 
tion naturally arises as to whether the Gov- 
ernment should pay the entire price and 
retain ownership. 

Even technological progress does not offer 
much immediate hope for the shipbuilding 
industry. To be sure, ship design has ad- 
vanced since the war, and new ships are 
bigger, faster, and more comfortable than the 
war-built jobs, but the advantages are too 
slight to obsolete more than a few of the 
commercial fleet. The Maritime Administra- 
tion’s sleek 22-knot mariners, for example, 
are, in the opinion of most shipowners, too 
big and too fast for commercial operation 
except on very long runs. (They were de- 
signed to serve as naval auxiliaries.) Re- 
search is now being conducted, under the 
aegis of the Maritime Administration and 
the Navy, into methods of ship propulsion 
and cargo handling. Perfection of a marine 
gas-turbine engine, for example—still far in 
the future—might cut fuel costs drastically 
and, through savings in engine size and 
weight, permit redesign of enginerooms and 
thus of the whole ship. Cargo-handling 
methods offer the greatest challenge, since 
they have hardly been improved for the past 
hundred years. But no epochal discoveries 
are in sight—a fact due at least in part to 
the relative apathy of shipbuilders and own- 
ers alike. 

Ultimately, therefore, if the shipbuilding 
impasse is to be broken, both the Adminis- 
tration and the industry will have to decide 
whether a highly competitive maritime in- 
dustry can be perpetuated, and whether it 
is worth perpetuating. Consolidation of the 
many small and fiercely independent ship- 
ping companies, as the Commerce Depart- 
ment report vaguely hints, could prove a 
solution; freed of domestic competition and 
permitted to adjust schedules to changes in 
traffic, a few big favored instrument lines 
might develop the resources and the confi- 
dence in the future to provide a stable 
annual market for ship canstruction. There 
are plentiful objections to this approach. 
There are graver objections, however, to dis- 
appearance of a United States shipbuilding 
industry. 


Ships on the ways and on order: As of May 1, 
there were only 55 oceangoing vessels (27 
merchant, 28 naval) under construction or 
on contract in major United States coastal 
shipyards 


Number and . — 
um ber and complet ion 
Shipyard type of vessels | of last 
vessel 
Bethlehem-Quincy: 
erchant 5 tankers . . Nov. 1954 
„ Lenler Aug. 1054 
5 destroyers. Aug. 1957 
Bethlehem-Sparrows 
Point: 
7 6 tankers Oct. 1954 
Bethlehem-San Francisco: 
N -<------| 4 Mariners.....| Apr. 1955 
Naval dock landing Jan. 1957 
2 store ships. July 1955 
1 icebreaker...| Apr. 1955 
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Ships on the ways and on order: As of May 1, 
there were only 55 oceangoing vessels (27 
merchant, 28 naval) under construction or 
on contract in major United States coastal 


shipyards—Continued 
Numbe: 1 9 
Number and completion 
Shipyard type of vessels | of last 
vessel 
Newport News Ship: 
Merchant. 5 tankers . Dec. 1954 
1 Mariner May 1954 
Naval... 2 chrfrlers Oct. 1957 
New Vork Ship: 
Merchant 2 Mariners. July 1954 
Naval. +...» .--| §oflers___.....| Aug. 1955 
Sun ship: Mercha -| 4 tankers___.__| Dee, 1954 
Bath Iron Work 
Waval> ios = 3 destroyers_._| May 19% 
3 escorts Apr. 1955 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak for 25 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Minnesota, 
that he be recognized for 25 minutes? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
have been waiting to obtain recognition 
on an amendment to the tax bill, on 
which I do not propose to speak for more 
than 10 minutes. It is a matter which I 
should like to get before the Senate, and 
if my distinguished colleague will per- 
mit me to proceed, I will not object to 
his request to speak for 25 minutes on 
any subject he may wish to speak on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
shall have to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 


REVISION OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
LAWS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 8300) to revise the in- 
ternal-revenue laws of the United States. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
solely for the purpose of explaining it, 
I call up the amendment which I sent 
to the desk yesterday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That the following provisions of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code are hereby amended 
by striking out “1954” each place it ap) 
therein and inserting in lieu thereof “1955”: 
Pork paragraphs (2) and (3) of section 

(2) subsections (b) (2), (h) (1), and (8) 
of section 26; 

(3) section 108 (k); 

; 9 paragraphs (1) and (3) of section 207 
à); 
(5) pagaraph (3) of section 362 (b); and 

(6) paragraph (1) of section 421 (a). 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act 
to extend the 52-percent corporate-tax 
rate for 1 year.” 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
was very much pleased and flattered 
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with the assurances I had from numerous 
colleagues yesterday when it appeared 
that an amendment might be adopted 
to H. R. 8300 which might measurably 
increase the revenue loss involved. Both 
of such amendments were defeated, and, 
instead, an amendment was adopted 
which at least for fiscal 1956 and sub- 
sequent years would greatly minimize 
the cost to the Treasury if the bill 
should be enacted into law. 

I find, therefore, that a number of 
my colleagues, who were seriously think- 
ing of supporting the amendment I sug- 
gested in the heat of debate yesterday, 
have now decided that they will vote for 
the bill, since the bill continues the tax 
on corporations at 52 percent for an- 
other year, which will produce $1,200,- 
000,000, with a net revenue loss, as esti- 
mated by the committee report, of $277 
million, and perhaps less than that if 
any part of the cut in dividend credits 
should apply for the current fiscal year. 

I want the Members of the Senate to 
know that I have been greatly concerned 
about this matter for a long time. Last 
week, for instance, I was put on notice 
that a move would be made to increase 
measurably the revenue loss. There- 
fore, I sent a column to the 55 or 60 
weekly newspapers in the State of Vir- 
ginia which are kind enough to carry 
my weekly comments on what is hap- 
pening in Washington, explaining why 
I did not believe it was wise and prudent 
at this time to reduce further the 
revenue of the Government. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Recor at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON AS VIEWED BY Your SENATOR A. 
WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OBJECTIONS TO PASSING TAX REVISION BILL NOW 


Although the Senate Finance Committee 
technically reported the General Tax Revision 
bill to the Senate on Friday, June 18, it was 
not until last week that the committee’s 627 
page report was made available to other 
Members of the Senate. 

This report is an explanation of the 
changes proposed by the corimittee in the 
bill titled “Internal Revenue Code of 1954” 
which was passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The bill containing the text of 
the Senate Committee changes is itself a 
document of 431 pages. The House bill was 
820 pages long and the report of the House 
Ways and Means Committee explaining it was 
a document of 577 pages. The House Com- 
mittee based its bill on staff studies and on 
hearings conducted last year at which 2,916 
pages of testimony were recorded. The Sen- 
ate Committee hearings this yecr added an- 
other 2,443 pages of testimony. 

Anyone at all acquainted with tax laws 
knows that even a short tax bill or discus- 
sion of tax revision is difficult reading. Any- 
one familiar with congressional proceedings 
realizes that it is impossible for each Member 
to acquaint himself with the details of all 
proposed legislation and that reliance must 
be placed, to a large extent, on those assigned 
to the various committees who become spe- 
cialists in a particular field and who can 
then advise other Members concerning it. 

I was not surprised, therefore, to hear from 
several Members of the House of Representa- 
tives after it had passed the tax bill on 


March 18 that they had only the vaguest idea 
as to the content and the probable effect of 
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this bill which is the first comprehensive revi- 
sion of the internal revenue laws undertaken 
in more than 50 years and also the first since 
enactment of the income tax. I was con- 
cerned, however, when members of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means told 
me that many vital portions of the bill were 
approved by the committee after only the 
briefest discussion, recalling the lengthy 
consideration to every substantial change 
proposed in the tax laws we gave when I was 
a member of the committee. The bill was 
considered in the House under a “gag” rule, 
prohibiting all amendments. Therefore, it 
was just the committee bill that was sent us 
from the House. Now the Senate commit- 
tee takes 627 printed pages to explain what 
its regards as errors made by the House com- 
mittee. I was not surprised, therefore, that 
Senator Brno, in consenting to the report of 
that committee, of which he is a member, 
reserved the right to oppose parts of the 
bill. 

So far as I am concerned, I feel that final 
passage of this revised Internal Revenue 
Code in the short period remaining for this 
session of the Congress is too much of an 
act of faith to ask of Members, even though, 
as I do, they have high regard for the abili- 
ties of members of the House and Senate 
committees which handled the bill. In jus- 
tice to those committee members, as well as 
to the millions of people subject to our in- 
ternal-revenue laws, I believe it would be 
far better to study the provisions of the bill 
further and consider it for action again next 
year, merely continuing for another year the 
present rates on corporations. 

My conviction on this point is strength- 
ened by the fact that already this year 3 
steps have been taken to give tax relief 
amounting to $5.6 billion during the next 
fiscal year by dropping the excess-profits tax 
on business, reducing individual income 
taxes, and cutting various excise taxes. The 
additional cuts in the tax-revision bill, 
amounting to $1.5 billion, can well wait for 
another year, by which time we may be closer 
to a balanced budget—or to war (who 
knows?). We face a large deficit, and if we 
reduce revenue an additional $1.5 billion, 
we will have to borrow an equivalent amount 
and pay interest on it indefinitely. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, in 
that column I pointed out that already 
this year we had cut taxes $512 billion. 
Perhaps my figure was erroneous, be- 
cause on yesterday the distinguished 
senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEORGE] said we had cut them $7 bil- 
lion. In any event, it was not less than 
85% billion, and it might have been 
$7 billion. 

I made a comparison between the 
10 regular appropriation bills and the 
budget estimate, and I found that we 
have cut below the budget estimate a 
little more than a billion and a half 
dollars. Some Members of the Senate 
may recall that when we had before us 
the bill to cut in half the excise taxes, 
except on a few items such as automo- 
biles and other items, and it was esti- 
mated that it would cost a little under a 
billion dollars, I made the statement 
that I was satisfied we could cut the 
budget by that amount. We did. We 
cut it by more than that amount. 

Yet I find that we still face a very 
substantial deficit. No one seems to 
know exactly what the deficit will be. A 
few months ago a great former Presi- 
dent, Mr. Hoover, predicted that the 
deficit probably would be $7 billion. At 
the moment I understand the official 
estimate is $312 billion although I was 
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informed by a Treasury official today 
that it would be another week or two 
before the Treasury will know exactly 
what the deficit was in the fiscal year 
which ended yesterday. 

Of course, the Treasury cannot be sure 
what the deficit will be in the coming 
year for several reasons. One reason was 
mentioned by the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] on yester- 
day when he invited our attention to the 
fact that the demands upon the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation so far ex- 
ceeded previous estimates that the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry was 
forced to report a bill to add another 
billion and a half dollars to the borrow- 
ing capacity of that Corporation when 
we had already increased it, as I recall, 
two and a half billion dollars this year, 
thus carrying the total to the unprece- 
dented sum of approximately $10 billion. 

Mr. President, on June 26 our na- 
tional debt stood at $270,179,000,000, 
and on that day the cash balance in the 
Treasury was $6,740,000,000. I under- 
stand that in July it will be necessary 
for the Treasury to borrow between $4 
billion and $5 billion, and, depending 
upon whether it is $4 billion or $5 billion, 
we shall then be up to and perhaps $200 
million above the present ceiling of $275 
billion, which amount will at that time 
represent the national debt. 

A number of Senators predicted on 
yesterday that we would have to vote be- 
fore the end of this session to raise the 
ceiling on the national debt. I indicated 
in the midst of the debate on the amend- 
ment of the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN], and, later on, 
on the amendment of the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], 
that it was with great reluctance that 
I would vote against both of those 
amendments because I did not, by so 
doing, want to put myself under a moral 
obligation, at least, to vote to increase 
the debt ceiling. Certainly, the adop- 
tion of either one of those amendments 
would have necessitated such subse- 
quent action. 

So, Mr. President, I stated on yesterday 
that I did not think the necessary choice 
was between the $500 million increase in 
what the bill would cost the Treasury as 
proposed by the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado or the still larger increase 
as proposed by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Georgia, but that we could pos- 
sibly vote not to cut taxes for anyone 
for another year. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I never 
thought I would ever stand before the 
Senate and make the announcement 
with reference to a tax bill which I shall 
now make, but if the Senator from Vir- 
ginia will press his amendment I shall 
vote for it, but for entirely different 
major reasons than those advanced by 
the Senator from Virginia. I shall vote 
for it only because I think the present 
tax laws, with all their inequities, are 
so much to be preferred to what I con- 
sider to be the vicious bill which is now 


pending before the Senate, with all its 
discriminations against the people of the 
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country most in need of tax relief, and 
with favors bestowed on the wealthy to 
such a shocking degree that I certainly 
would vote for the status quo over the 
New Look in taxes proposed by the Eisen- 
hower administration in this tax bill. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, in 
the little news item which I sent out 
last week I called attention to the fact 
that H. R. 8300 was the bill of the House 
committee—which is a very fine com- 
mittee. I served on it for 10 years, and I 
shall always say it is a good committee. 
But with all due deference, the bill was 
handled under a gag rule in the House, 
so that except on a motion to recommit 
the Members of the House had no chance 
to change it. That is the bill which came 
to the Senate committee. 

I think we have a very fine Senate 
Finance Committee, Mr. President. Cer- 
tainly the present chairman of that com- 
mittee and the former chairman are 
recognized nationally as two of the out- 
standing tax experts of the Nation. I 
hold in my hand, Mr. President, the 
changes which those distinguished Sen- 
ators deemed necessary to make in the 
House bill. I have had a good deal of 
experience in tax legislation. I helped, 
during 10 years on the House Ways and 
Means Committee, to write 12 tax bills. 
I have been in the Senate when I had to 
vote on other tax bills, but this is the 
first time in my recollection that the 
Senate Finance Committee has proposed 
431 pages of amendments and changes 
to a tax bill which came from the House. 

Then there is the document known 
as the committee report, containing 
more than 600 pages, explaining what 
the committee regarded as the errors 
which had been made on the House side. 
So, Mr. President, a little act of faith 
is required on the part of those of us 
who have had no chance to read all the 
voluminous testimony on the House side, 
2,900 pages of it, as I recall, 2,400 pages 
on the Senate side, and the House bill, 
which is 875 pages long, with more than 
400 pages of amendments to it, and a re- 
port which exceeds 600 pages in length. 
That is a little more than any Member 
of this body can possibly handle in a 
few days, crowded as we are with so 
many other duties. 

But I wish frankly to admit, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that I have checked through some 
of the changes, and I think they are 
good. I would not say at all that the 
Senate committee has not measurably 
improved this bill, but I do know that 
a number of Senators who were not too 
well pleased with the bill as it came to 
us and who positively were not willing 
to go along with it if it still further re- 
duced the revenue to be received in the 
next fiscal year, were giving serious con- 
sideration to supporting my proposal, 
which is a very simple one. It simply 
would strike out 875 pages of H. R. 8300 
and leave only the enacting clause, and 
then insert “1955” in the Internal Reve- 
nue Code where it now reads “1954.” 

It would mean that corporations 
would continue for another year to pay 
a 52 percent top rate, which would pro- 
duce $1,200,000,000, and end there. All 
other citizens would continue to pay for 
another year the taxes for which they 
are now liable. That would save the 
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Treasury $1,500,000,000, or approxi- 
mately that amount. I believe the 
exact figure is $1,477,000,000. 

That, Mr. President, was the meaning 
of my amendment. It was proposed, as 
I said, in my news column last week 
when I was so disturbed about the big 
deficit we are facing, so disturbed about 
the approaching necessity of raising the 
national debt limit, so disturbed over, 
perhaps, a combination of inflationary 
forces through the easy-money policy 
inaugurated by the Federal Reserve 
Board on the one hand, under which 
each dollar of reserve requirements the 
Board releases forms the basis for $6 of 
new credit, and a deficit, as I anticipate 
it, which will be approximately $5 bil- 
lion, and which, as former President 
Hoover predicted, might go to as high as 
$7 billion, 

Those two forces together could have 
been so inflationary that they might 
have wiped out, in toto, all the advan- 
tages which Congress was proposing to 
give to the taxpayers of the Nation by 
the passage of H. R. 8300. 

I think my distinguished Republican 
colleagues will recall that I never take 
any pride in trying to remind anyone of 
campaign promises which have not been 
fulfilled, because it sometimes happens 
that conditions change, and one may 
have made a promise which he later feels 
it would not be proper to have carried 
out. Personally, I have always been very 
cautious with respect to the campaign 
promises I have made. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Has the Segnator's 
amendment been printed so that I can 
follow the Senator by reading the 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is printed and is lying on 
the Senator's desk. 

Mr. THYE. What is the number of 
the amendment, so that I may identify 
it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is 
designated “6-30-54-X.” 

Mr. THYE. I thank the Presiding 
Officer. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, in 
case my distinguished friend, the Senator 
from Minnesota, does not know the 
meaning of the figures in the amend- 
ment, I wish to assure him again that 
all that is proposed to be done is to 
strike out everything in the bill after 
the enacting clause, and simply to 
change “1954” to “1955” in the Internal 
Revenue Code. This means that for 1 
more year corporations would pay the 
top tax rate of 52 percent. The amend- 
ment is a very simple one. 

Mr. President, as I was about to say, I 
never take any pleasure in chiding any- 
one about his campaign promises, but it 
must not be forgotten that in the cam- 
paign of 1952 it was said to be very fun- 
damental that the United States do two 
things: First, to reduce expenditures and 
to balance the budget; second, to cut 
taxes. That program has been restated 
by high administration officials, includ- 
ing the President, on a number of occa- 
sions since the campaign has ended. I 
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endorsed that proposal repeatedly last 


year. I said that I hoped Government 
expenditures could be reduced and the 
budget balanced, and that then relief 
from taxation could be given, because I 
realized so acutely how burdensome 
taxes are. 

Without attempting to castigate any- 
one for changing that position, the posi- 
tion has been changed because the 
budget has not been balanced. 

As well as I can guess, the deficit as of 
today, for the year ended yesterday, is 
approximately $4 billion. As well as I 
can guess, the deficit in the new fiscal 
year will be anywhere from $3,500,000,000 
to $5 billion. So the budget was not 
balanced in the last fiscal year, although 
spending was reduced; and the budget 
will not be balanced in the new fiscal 
year, although the budget for this fiscal 
year is $5 billion less than the budget 
for last year; and now the Committee on 
Appropriations, with the concurrence of 
Congress, has reduced the budget an- 
other $1,500,000,000. 

We have done the best we could, but 
our hands are tied largely by the large 
items for national defense, interest on 
the debt, and commitments to the vet- 
erans, those who have previously fought 
and have been wounded. These are 
major items which must be provided for 
in any budget, and, consequently, Con- 
gress does not have as much of a free 
hand in reducing expenditures as it 
would like to have. 

So I have proceeded on the assump- 
tion that the logical and prudent way 
to approach fiscal difficulties is, first, to 
reduce expenditures and to balance the 
budget, and then to reduce taxes. That 
policy has been abandoned. Taxes were 
cut previously this year in the amount 
of $5,500,000,000, and perhaps it may 
reach the amount of $7 billion, as the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia said 
yesterday. Now it is proposed to re- 
duce taxes again by approximately 
$1,500,000,000. 

That is the reason why I offered my 
amendment yesterday. But, as I say, 
there are many Senators who believe 
there are so many good things in the 
bill that it ought to be put into effect. 
They will take a chance on items in the 
bill about which they do not know any- 
thing, in view of the fact that if the 
present tax on corporations is extended 
for another year the difference between 
that income and tax reductions made 
by the bill will, at the most, be only 
$277 million, and they do not care to 
vote simply to continue the corporate 
rate and to postpone all the other study 
and revision of the Internal Revenue 
Code for another year. 

Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. When appropriations 
are considered, there are some obliga- 
tions which must be met. In the first 
place, the interest on the national debt 
has to be paid. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The interest on 
the national debt alone is approximately 
$2 billion more than the entire cost of 
the Government when the junior Sena- 
tor from Virginia came to Congress 21 
years ago, 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. Another point which 
should be emphasized is that Congress 
has passed laws to provide for the wel- 
fare of ex-service men. Those laws re- 
quire the appropriation of large sums 
of money in order to carry out the com- 
mitments made by such laws. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. As my distin- 
guished colleague on the Committee on 
Appropriations knows, the cost of op- 
erating the Veterans Administration is 
approximately a total of $4 billion. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. So considering the in- 
terest on the national debt, which is 
about $6 billion, and the appropriations 
for the Veterans Administration, about 
$4 billion, it is necessary for Congress 
to appropriate $10 billion alone for those 
two items, is that correct? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Indubitably; and 
our hands are tied on many budget 
items. We do not know what the course 
of foreign affairs will be. 

As I said in my little news item, if 
we postponed action on a tax reduction 
measure for another year, we might 
then be closer to a balanced budget or 
to S war. Who knows? Certainly I do 
not. 

Mr. President, in an extemporaneous 
kind of way, I have tried to explain why 
I still think that the original fiscal 
policy of the Administration, that a 
balanced budget should come before tax 
cuts, was sound. But that policy is not 
going to be followed. Therefore, I have 
taken the time of the Senate, knowing 
how anxious all of us are to complete 
action on the pending bill today, to ex- 
plain the position I have taken on the 
bill, which I still believe in, but which 
I regret will not be supported by the 
majority of the members of this dis- 
tinguished body. 
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Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to speak for not exceeding 25 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Colorado yield to the 
Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator from 
Minnesota has asked unanimous consent 
that he may have 25 minutes, without 
the time being charged to either side. 
I have no objection, if there is no other 
objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. THYE. At the time the Senate 
entered into the unanimous-consent 
agreement, I had asked whether, dur- 
ing the course of the debate on the tax 
bill, I might be privileged to speak on the 
farm question. I cleared the matter this 
morning with the majority leader and 
with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
MILLIKIN], who is in charge of the time 
on this side of the aisle on the various 
amendments. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
how much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SCHOEPPEL in the chair). The Senator 
from Virginia has 35 minutes remaining. 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield 35 minutes 
to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a parliamentary in- 
quiry? 

Mr. THYE. I shall be delighted to 
yield if I do not lose any of the time 
which has now been granted to me by 
the Senator from Virginia, who has 
granted me 35 minutes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yielded 35 min- 
utes to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. I shall not use 25 minutes. 

Mr. President, I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon, if the time he consumes is 
not charged against my time and if I do 
not lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed that cannot be done; 
the time will have to be charged azainst 
the time yielded to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. Then, Mr. President, I 
must proceed. 

Mr. President, in the closing weeks of 
this session of Congress we have the 
responsibility of acting upon one of the 
most important questions which we face 
today—the program for agriculture. 

It is not a political question, calling 
for abandonment of the principle of bi- 
partisanship which, for a quarter of a 
century, has activated the Agriculture 
Committees of both Houses of Congress 
and the majority Members of both 
parties. 

It is an economic question, requiring 
our best judgment and our most careful 
consideration of all phases of the prob- 
lem, in order that we may avoid condi- 
tions in agriculture which would be 
harmful to the people of the country. 

As the debate over agricultural legis- 
lation has become centered on the ques- 
tion whether the present level of price 
supports should be continued or the so- 
called flexible system should be adopted, 
some elements have been introduced into 
the public discussion which are out of 
place, and which do violence both to 
truth and to sound public policy. 

From the editorial sanctums of big city 
newspapers, from highly placed admin- 
istration voices on television and radio, 
and even from certain factional leaders 
in farm organizations, we continually 
hear that those who favor the present 
system of price supports do so for politi- 
cal purposes, to catch votes in the com- 
ing election, and to cater to the farmers. 

This kind of talk, Mr. President, is 
wholly unwarranted, without any foun- 
dation in fact, and damaging to the 
public interest. 

We cannot solve the farm problem by 
name-calling. 

We cannot reach honest conclusions 
on the complex issues involved by claim- 
ing that our motives alone are honest 
and true, and that everybody who differs 
from us is insincere or fails to under- 
stand the facts. 

When I think of the many years of 
constructive legislative service to agricul- 
ture which many of the men now being 
criticized have given, and the complete 
understanding which they have of farm 
problems, I am shocked by the baseless 
insinuations that they and others who 
agree with them are nothing but “scared 
and puny politicians.” 
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If I may be pardoned a personal refer- 
ence, I want to say, Mr. President, that 
my views on agriculture, and my con- 
viction that we should not abandon the 
present system of price supports, which 
has prevented a drop of farm prices to 
Tuinous, low levels, are not based on 
political considerations at all. 

I remind these critics that I was re- 
elected to the Senate in 1952, and this 
term will not expire until 1958. 

I remind them also that if the only 
argument they can think of for the flexi- 
ble price-support system is to attack the 
motives of those who have differing views, 
they have little to offer toward the solu- 
tion of this question. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THYE. I should be happy to yield 
to the Senator from North Dakota, but 
I remind him that I am speaking under 
controlled time. I shall be glad to yield 
if the Senator from North Dakota does 
not take too much time. 

Mr. YOUNG. My statement will take 
only a minute. I wanted to commend 
my friend, the Senator from Minnesota, 
for the courage to stand in the Senate 
today and differ with administrative 
leaders who I think have been reprehen- 
sible in some of their methods of trying 
to condemn those of us who believe in 
rigid price supports. They claim we are 
being motivated by political considera- 
tions. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. The Senator from Minnesota 
and I have farmed all our lives. I think 
we know something about the farm busi- 
ness. Many of us in Congress have spent 
more time in farming than all the ad- 
ministration leaders put together. Yet 
when we stand up and defend something 
which we believe is right, not only for 
agriculture, but for the economy of the 
whole Nation, we are called politicians. 

I wish to commend my friend from 
Minnesota. As Governor and commis- 
sioner of agriculture and labor in his 
own State, he has been in close contact 
with the farming business, probably 
more so than has any other Member 
of the Senate. I think he has a right 
to speak on questions affecting agricul- 

e. 

Mr. THYE. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from North Dakota for making 
commendatory remarks about me. I 
should like to say that it is not pleasant 
for one who has the admiration which 
I have for President Eisenhower to dis- 
agree with him, but I believe Secretary 
Benson has advanced a farm program 
which is not sound in view of all 
the surpluses which have accumulated. 
Such surpluses can be disposed of only 
by working out a reduction in overall 
acreage. I think that cannot be accom- 
plished in 1 month, but it can be over a 
period of several years of very decisive 
and well-planned acreage control and 
acreage usage in the farm program of 
this Nation. 

I thank the Senator for his remarks. 

There is a second factor which I think 
should be eliminated from this debate, 
namely, the question whether or not we 
are supporting the President's farm pro- 
gram. 
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I understood that the President’s real 
program sought to deal with all agricul- 
tural needs, and it was my assumption 
that the wool-marketing bill which has 
been passed and the agricultural-sur- 
plus-disposal plan, which I believe is in 
conference today, are part of the Presi- 
dent’s overall program. I understand 
that there were other vital phases of it 
which are now under consideration in 
the committees. 

Yet we are repeatedly told that unless 
we accept the administration plan for 
flexible price supports at this time we 
are against the President, 

If abandonment of the present level 
of price supports is all the administra- 
tion has to offer in the way of a farm 
program, then we are, indeed, in a seri- 
ous situation. 

Of course, I do not believe this, because 
I know that there is much more to the 
problem of agricultural stability and 
well-being than this one mechanism of 
price supports to assure parity of income. 

I am sure that President Eisenhower 
recognizes this and that he will do every- 
thing within his power to administer the 
entire agricultural program on the foun- 
dations which are laid down by Con- 
gress in pursuance of its constitutional 
responsibility for the best interests of 
our farm economy and of the country 
as a whole. But here again a disserv- 
ice is done the administration and the 
American people because all the facts 
are not considered. 

It is true that those who oppose the 
inauguration of flexible price supports at 
this time are opposed to the President’s 
proposal in that respect, but it is not true 
that they are opposed to the President’s 
farm program unless there is nothing 
else to the program, and this is not the 
case. 

What I am saying here is exactly what 
the President said last week to the Na- 
tional Editorial Association, when he 
cited four statements, each of which 
taken alone could be accepted as true, but 
which considered together, or in the light 
of other factors, were shown not to be 
true. 

Congress has a clear responsibility, 
which it cannot escape, to debate farm 
legislation on its merits. 

It would certainly be an abandonment 
of the whole principle of collective judg- 
ment, upon which our Government is 
based, if our loyalty to an administration 
or to a President were to be measured by 
whether or not we accept in toto legisla- 
tive proposals which are laid before us 
for consideration. I would not want to 
serve in that kind of a rubber-stamp 
Congress, I do not believe that a wise 
President such as we have in the White 
House today wants that kind of a Con- 
gress. I am sure that the American 
people would feel less safe in their repre- 
sentative Government if we had that 
kind of a Congress, 

The basis of the proposal to establish 
the flexible price support system is that 
at the end of the present year the pro- 
visions of the Agricultural Act of 1949 
should go into effect. 

Those provisions, and similar ones in 
the 1948 act, can be defended on sound 
grounds, 
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However, the situation was entirely 
different when the flexible-price-support 
principle was written into legislation. 
Then we did not have the huge surpluses 
we have today. 

Until these surpluses have been 
brought into manageable proportions, 
they have—and are having—a terrifically 
depressing effect upon our national mar- 
kets. Price supports are the floors that 
hold these markets at their present levels. 

Therefore, I favor continuation of the 
present level of price supports—first, be- 
cause of the marked downward trend of 
the farmer’s net income; and, second, 
because I firmly believe that if we are to 
have an orderly program and are to pre- 
vent liquidation of many farmers, we 
must first bring our surpluses into man- 
ageable proportions and must estab- 
lish a basis that will permit farmers to 
bring their production into better bal- 
ance. I think it unwise and short- 
sighted to attempt to achieve this re- 
sult by drastic overhauling of the parity 
price support system at this time. 

Mr. President, in all my experience in 
public life, I have endeavored to obtain 
parity of income and earnings for each 
segment of our Nation’s economy, 
whether it be the workers, the profes- 
sional men, the businessmen or the 
farmers. 

When I see the downward trend of 
the farmer’s economy taking place, and 
when I note the continued high infia- 
tionary operating expenses the farmer is 
experiencing, I cannot stand idly by and 
not try to do something about it. 

Our American farmers, in general, 
have suffered a very serious drop in their 
net income. In 1947, when the realized 
gross income of farm operators was 
slightly over $34 billion, their net in- 
come was $16,774,000,000. Last year the 
realized gross farm income was near $35 
billion, but the net income of farmers 
was only $12,800,000,000, a drop of 
nearly $4 billion, as compared to their 
net income in the 12-month period 7 
years ago. This is due to the fact that 
iby operating costs are still extremely 

gh. 

Mr. President, the farmers’ income is 
not keeping pace with the national in- 
come. The percentage of the national 
income originating in agriculture was 
only 6 percent in 1953, the lowest per- 
centage ever recorded. It was 11.6 per- 
cent in 1947. The Department of Agri- 
culture announced only recently that 
the Nation’s farmers earned 9 percent 
less money last year than in the year 
before, while city dwellers’ income in- 
creased in total by more than 6 percent. 

A further danger signal is indicated 
by the steadily rising farm indebtedness. 
The farm mortgage debt in 1945—when 
it was the lowest in the 40-year period 
from 1914 to the present time—was 
$4,760,000,000. It has risen every year 
since that time, until today it stands 
at an estimated $7,800,000,000, an in- 
crease of 63 percent in 8 years. 

Short-term indebtedness likewise has 
more than doubled. 

These are the factors that have com- 
pelled me to oppose Secretary Benson in 
his efforts to lower the support price now, 
before he has succeeded in getting the 
surpluses into manageable proportions. 
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If the support prices are lowered, with 
these huge surpluses threatening our na- 
tional markets, the farmer’s prices will 
immediately drop to the newly estab- 
lished supports, just as occurred in the 
case of dairy products prices. 

On January 21, 1954, I wrote to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, after I had had 
a conference with him, and when I real- 
ized that he was determined to go for- 
ward with his unwise move on the price- 
support question. I wish to read that 
letter into the Recorp, Mr. President, to 
show that I did not wait until the pro- 
posals had been presented to Congress 
before expressing my concern over what 
should be done. The letter reads as 
follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 21, 1954. 
Hon. Ezra Tarr BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. SECRETARY: I am writing you to 
outline my views on some phases of our agri- 
cultural problem. These views, you will re- 
call, I had indicated to you in our conference 
prior to the presentation of the proposed 
program to Congress, 

One of the major problems we must recog- 
nize is that, in the main, the farmer has 
suffered too great a drop in his income. The 
prices that he receives have dropped dras- 
tically in many of the commodities and prod- 
ucts, while his operating expenses are still 
on the level to which the Korean war infla- 
tion carried them, to say nothing of the 
higher school taxes levied on real estate and 
personal property, or township and county 
taxes. They are all up. 

The machines the farmer must purchase 
in his normal operations are still at those 
inflationary price levels, likewise the repairs 
on his old machinery if he be so unfortunate 
he cannot afford to buy the new machines, 
Then there is the high cost of mill feeds, 
commonly known as high-protein feeds, 
which he must purchase to supplement his 
homegrown feeds for his dairy operations, 
poultry production, or any general livestock 
feeding operations. How the farmer can 
further suffer a loss in price and still con- 
tinue to pay these inflationary costs is a 
question that we must consider. 

I am in support of certain phases of the 
President's recommendations, such as isolat- 
ing some of the surplus, placing it in re- 
serve, in a stockpile as an assurance against 
some national or international catastrophe, 
such as a major drought could bring about. 

The first step that we must take here in 
Congress and administratively is to demon- 
strate our ability to handle this surplus, 
whether we isolate, stockpile, or barter it off 
in the international field. We must show 
that we can do it, or it will be like a black 
shadow threatening or weakening our own 
domestic markets as well as the international 
market. Our No. 1 problem is to manage 
this surplus. 

Secondly, the farmer last fall voted and 
agreed to reduce his acreage of wheat 
planted, in order to manage the surplus in 
wheat. He has willingly accepted reduction 
in the number of acres planted to cotton 
and I know that the producer of corn will 
likewise agree to a reduction in the number 
of acres planted to corn. Farmers will agree 
to put these acres into clover, alfalfa or 
some type of legume crop that will be soil- 
building, bringing a higher fertility in the 
land that will give greater assurance of pro- 
duction in the future if the need arises. 
With the use of such soil-bullding practices, 
farmers would be prepared to take such sur- 
plus acres out of production entirely, 

These are two essential steps—take care of 
present surpluses and plan to manage and 
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govern future surpluses. When we have 
proved our ability in this respect we can 
take the necessary steps toward the question 
of price supports and what our price sup- 
ports should be. If we are successful in the 
first two steps, it makes no difference what 
your price supports are, because you will 
have full parity for agriculture at the mar- 
ket place, but you do not have it today. If 
you take 90 percent support off the basics, 
with the exception of pork the prices would 
drop to the very level you reestablish. If you 
desire a change in production by adjustment 
in the price supports, what type of corn or 
livestock enterprise would you advocate that 
the producers divert to? I know we have a 
surplus in every category of grain or prod- 
ucts with the exception of the pork. I be- 
lieve that we don’t need to encourage that 
by price, because pork production will be up 
in the coming year. 

The effect of our agricultural economy, is 
so important—it has its reflected effect not 
only in the smaller communities of our Na- 
tion but in industrial centers. The farmers 
provide a great outlet for heavy industry 
such as farm machinery, trucks, etc. I saw 
too many implement yards full of new ma- 
chines last fall not to know what was hap- 
pening to the farmer's purchasing power. 

Mr. Secretary, I have just frankly set forth 
some of my thoughts as I believe I have some 
understanding in the field of agriculture. I 
am confident that we will work out an excel- 
lent, sound, administratively possible farm 
program, but we certainly cannot do so un- 
less we are prepared to consider all these 
phases of the agricultural problem. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp J. THYE, 
United States Senator. 


This process of eliminating surpluses 
by reducing the prices will only bring a 
lower income to the farmers, which will 
spell ruination to the man with limited 
capital. 

Mr. President, is it not to be expected 
that the majority of those with limited 
capital are the young farmers who have 
started farming in recent years? 

If we examine the record we find that 
they are too often the young veterans 
who came out of World War II and the 
Korean war buying equipment, live- 
stock, and necessary feed for their first 
year’s operations, under the inflationary 
prices which have existed in the past few 
years. 

Are we to force that type of young man 
into bankruptcy in order to get him out 
of the farming business by dropping 
farm prices to the point where he cannot 
meet his operating expenses? That is 
what I am opposing. 

I believe that we have been approach- 
ing this question entirely from the wrong 
angle by trying to knock the farmer’s 
prices down. What this Congress does, 
or fails to do, with reference to the farm 
program will have a profound effect 
upon the entire country. Adoption of 
policies which would accentuate the 
downward trend in farm income could 
well be disastrous, for a recession in 
agriculture would have its repercussions 
in trouble for every other part of the 
national economy. We learned that 
costly lesson in the depression years of 
a generation ago. I, for one, do not pro- 
pose to stand silent in the face of the 
same economic warning signals today. 
If that be disloyalty to my party, or to my 
administration, or if that be politics in 
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the eyes of the newspaper cartoonists, let 
them make the most of it. 

Mr. FLANDERS obtained the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Vermont yield to me? 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Delaware for 
1 minute. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. May I have 5 min- 
utes? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I yield 5 minutes t> 
my friend, the Senator from Delaware, 
the 1-man investigating committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
should like to make a few remarks with 
respect to the statement made by the 
senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Taye] who was urging a continuation 
of 90 percent support prices. I may say 
that I certainly do not question the good 
intentions of the Senator from Minne- 
sota or any of those who are urging the 
continuation of the 90 percent support 
prices. However, I feel that in connec- 
tion with this particular agricultural 
question there is room for an honest dif- 
ference of opinion. My own opinion is 
that if Congress does not recognize the 
need for an immediate overhauling of 
the agricultural program and drop the 
support prices back to the flexible for- 
mula recommended by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, in the long run the farmers 
of the United States will suffer. 

I do not believe that, from the finan- 
cial standpoint, we can afford to con- 
tinue an agricultural program which 
has proved so expensive as the existing 
90 percent support program. I call at- 
tention to the accumulation of surpluses 
and the lower prices of agricultural 
products. All that has taken place under 
the 90 percent formula, which has been 
in effect for the past several years. 

I do not believe that we can dodge this 
issue. I do not believe that it is an issue 
which can in any way be compromised. 
I believe it must be met head-on by Con- 
gress. We should determine once and 
for all whether or not we will put the 
farmers in the straitjacket of controls 
which accompanies the 90 percent sup- 
ports. I do not believe the farmers of 
this country want to be placed in a posi- 
tion where some bureaucrat in Washing- 
ton can tell them, with the power of fine 
and imprisonment, that they can or can- 
not raise this or that crop on their 
farms. 

Once the farmers realize the strait- 
jacket control of the 90 percent support 
price program, they will rise and over- 
whelmingly repudiate it. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not have the 
time to yield. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Vermont yield 1 minute to 
me so that I make a reply to the Sena- 
tor from Delaware? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I am glad to yield 
1 minute to the Senator from Minne- 
sota. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I have the 
highest regard for the Senator from Del- 
aware, and it disturbs me to have to an- 
swer him. However, were I a represent- 
ative of a deficit feed-producing area, 
into which it is necessary to ship feed for 
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its poultry, possibly I would take the 
same stand as that taken by the distin- 
guished Senator from Delaware. 

Unfortunately the Midwest is a sur- 
plus producing area. If the Senator 
from Delaware knew the drastic effect 
on milk prices which the reduction in 
the support price on milk has had, and 
if he were aware of the fact that the re- 
duction of the price to the farmer is not 
reflected in the cost of the milk to the 
consumer, he would realize that those are 
factors to which we had better devote 
some time, instead of merely discussing 
the question of whether a farmer is to 
take less than 90 percent or whether he 
shall be recognized as having a just 
right to be on a par in our Nations 
economy. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Vermont yield to me? 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
shall yield on a declining-balance basis. 
I first yielded for 5 minutes, and then 
for 1 minute. Now I shall yield for 30 
seconds. On the next request I shall cut 
the time to 15 seconds, I yield 30 sec- 
onds to the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thank the Senator, 
and I hope he will let me keep my own 
time. I merely wish to point out to the 
Senator from Minnesota what is often- 
times overlooked in debate when some of 
us from the East speak with reference 
to agriculture. In order that the record 
may be kept straight I wish to point out 
that although I come from a small State, 
the county in which I have lived all my 
life is the third ranking county east of 
the Rocky Mountains in agricultural pro- 
duction and outranks any county in any — 
of the so-called farm States. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Vermont yield to me 30 
seconds? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I yield 30 seconds to 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. I did not say that the 
Senator from Delaware did not know 
what he was talking about. 


REVISION OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
LAWS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 8300) to revise the in- 
ternal revenue laws of the United States. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN] 
has control of the time. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. For what purpose 
does the Senator rise? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I rise for the pur- 
pose of calling up my amendment, desig- 
nated “‘6-30-54-I.” 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator will withhold offering his amend- 

ment for a moment, until we can dispose 
of an amendment which I wish to offer 
which will fulfill a promise which I made 
yesterday. I think there will be no ob- 
jection to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed that there is an 
amendment before the Senate, and an- 
other amendment would not be in order 
at this time. 

Mr. Š 
liamentary inquiry. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. What is the question 
before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment designated as “X,” offered by the 
Senator from Virginia (Mr. ROBERT- 
son]. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Did the Senator 
from Virginia call up his amendment, 
or simply speak on it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. For the 
benefit of the Senator, the Chair will 
state that the amendment was stated at 
the desk, and is the pending question. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I did not under- 
stand that the Senator had called up his 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed that the Senator from 
Virginia could not have spoken on his 
amendment unless he had called it up. 
The time is under control. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield 1 minute to me? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield 1 minute to 
the distinguished Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia stated that he called the 
amendment up for the purpose of ex- 
plaining it. The Senator from Virginia 
went on to say that when it seemed that 
the cost of the bill would be measurably 
increased, there was most encouraging 
evidence of support on the floor for the 
amendment which the Senator from Vir- 
ginia offered. However, the Senator 
from Virginia now finds that the ma- 
jority—and perhaps the overwhelming 
majority—of his colleagues would pre- 
fer to go ahead with the bill as it was re- 
ported from the committee, with an 
amendment which reduces the cost of 
the bill. 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield, 

Mr. MORSE. Some of us are very 
anxious to vote on the amendment of 
the Senator from Virginia, I think a 
record ought to be made. I intend to 
ask for a vote on the Senator’s amend- 
ment, if the Senator from Virginia him- 
self does not. I think it is a very im- 
portant amendment, and I think a vot- 
ing record ought to be made on it, I 
shall ask for a vote on it. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia cannot withdraw the amend- 
ment except by unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed that the Senator from 
Virginia can withdraw his amendment 
in his own right. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr, President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. If the Senator from 
Virginia withdraws his amendment, does 
nes * Senator have the right to call 

up 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct, 
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Mr. MORSE. I serve notice that if the 
Senator from Virginia withdraws his 
amendment, I will call it up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Virginia has 
expired. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, am I 
to understand that the Senator from 
Virginia has withdrawn his amend- 
ment? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia withdraws his amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair did not understand the Senator 
from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia withdraws his amendment. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 

amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed that debate is not in 
order. The Senator from Colorado has 
control of the time. 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to have a vote on 
the Robertson amendment. Therefore 
I make this parliamentary inquiry: Am 
I privileged to call up his amendment, 
and if so, when and under what parlia- 
mentary rules? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed that the Senator 
from Oregon may not call up the amend- 
ment, but may offer the amendment in 
his own right. 

Mr. MORSE. I serve notice that I 
will offer the amendment in my own 
right, and I ask the Senator from Colo- 
rado for permission to offer it in my own 
right at this time. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I will not give that 
permission at the present time. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator does not 
question my right, in due course of time, 
to offer the amendment, does he? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. No. We shall be 
here all day on amendments, 

Mr. MORSE. We shall be here longer 
than all day on amendments, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado has control of 
the time. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, yes- 
terday in connection with a series of 
amendments which were discussed by me 
I promised that I would offer an amend- 
ment which would eliminate the $100 
exclusion applicable under the bill to 
dividends received next year and in fol- 
lowing years, so that the exclusion would 
be held to $50 for all future years. I 
now send to the desk an amendment to 
carry out the promise which I made at 
that time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Colorado will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On pages 29 
and 30 of the House bill, in section 116, 
it is proposed to strike out subsection 
(a) and insert: 

(a) Exclusion from gross income: 


The 


Effec- 


tive with respect to taxable years ending 
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after July 31, 1954, gross income does not 
include amounts received by an individual 
as dividends to the extent that the dividends 
do not exceed $50. If the dividends received 
in a taxable year exceed $50, the exclusion 
provided by the preceding sentence shall 
apply to the dividends first received in 
such year. 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I have 
submitted the proposed amendment to 
the acting minority leader, and also to 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE]. 
I understand that there is no objection 
to it. Therefore, I shall make no argu- 
ment on it unless there is objection. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I am very desirous of 
having an explanation of the amend- 
ment. The Senator may think it is self- 
explanatory, but I do not. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The bill as it comes 
from the Senate committee provides that 
there shall be a $50 dividend exclusion 
from gross income the first year, and 
that thereafter the exclusion shall be 
$100. Yesterday I promised the Senate 
that I would offer an amendment limit- 
ing it to $50 in all future years, and that 
is what this amendment does. 

Mr. MORSE. The exclusion, then, 
would be $50 for the first year, as well 
as for following years? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes. It would re- 
main at $50, instead of being increased 
to $100 the next year. 

Mr. MORSE. And the effect of the 
amendment is to give a $50 benefit to a 
class of people in our country known as 
coupon cutters. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. It would give a $50 
benefit to all who have enough dividends 
to get the benefit of it. 

Mr. MORSE. From the standpoint 
of economic groups, those who would get 
the benefit of the amendment would be 
those who have surplus capital which 
they can invest in stocks, which makes 
it possible for them to collect dividends, 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Proceeding from the 
Senator's viewpoint, the question is 
whether it is better to give a $100 ex- 
clusion next year and thereafter, or con- 
tinue the $50 exclusion. 

Mr. MORSE. I say good naturedly to 
my friend from Colorado that he is not 
proceeding from my viewpoint at all, 
because my viewpoint is that they ought 
to get zero by way of dividend exclusion. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is not contem- 
plated by this amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. I understand—nor by 
the bill itself. That kind of protection 
for the mass of the American people is 
not contemplated. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. If I wished to spend 
a great deal of time I could go through 
what has already been gone through to 
illustrate to the Senator who is bene- 
fited, and to what extent. That subject 
has been covered several times. 

Mr. MORSE. I have heard the Sena- 
tor several times. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator remains 
unconvinced, and I am confident that 
he will continue to remain unconvinced. 
I believe he will vote against the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. I assure the Senator that 
I will vote against the bill. 
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"Mr. MILLIKIN. There is no differ- 
ence of opinion between us on that point. 

Mr. MORSE... Not on that point, but 
on almost every other point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN] 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHN- 
son] are in control of the time. 

Mr. GEORGE. This amendment 
merely carries out the announced pur- 
pose of cutting the dividend exclusion 
in half? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is correct. It 
carries out the second barrel of my pro- 
posal of yesterday. 

Mr. GEORGE. Its effect is to cut it 
by 50 percent? 

Mr. . Yes. I promised 
yesterday I would offer such an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GEORGE. I have no objection. 

Phe PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. MILLIKIN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
wish to call up my amendment dated 
“6-30-54-I.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 36, 
in section 162, at the end of subsection 
(a), it is proposed to insert: 

For purposes of paragraph (3), in the case 
of a lease of property (A) which is owned 
by an organization described in section 501 
(c) (4) (relating to civic leagues or organ- 
izations for promotion of social welfare) 
which is exempt from taxation under sec- 
tion 501 (a), and (B) which is subject to a 
mortgage or other similar lien securing in- 
debtedness incurred in the acquisition or 
improvement of such property, such rentals 
or other payments may, during the term of 
such mortgage or other similar lien (if such 
term is not less than 5 years and ends on or 
prior to the date of termination of the lease 
as fixed therein), be in annual amounts suffi- 
cient to discharge such indebtedness at the 
end of such term, under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or his delegate. 


Mr. FLANDERS. I should like to 
speak to my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator yield to 
himself? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I yield myself 612 
minutes, exclusive of interruptions. 

The amendment is sponsored by the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Corpon], the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Payne], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Green], the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH], 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PUR- 
TELL], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
FERGUSON], the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. BusH], the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Brinces], the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case], the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. Upton], 
and the Senator from Oklahoma IMr. 
KERR]. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
encourage the activities of nonprofit in- 
dustrial development organizations for 
the purpose of promoting employment 
and in general to aid industrial growth 
and expansion in areas which have suf- 
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fered from economic difficulties. The 
amendment proposes to allow acceler- 
ated rental payments in a manner com- 
parable to the allowance now provided 
in H. R. 8300 with respect to deprecia- 
tion and amortization. In substance, it 
provides that if a nonprofit development 
corporation is organized, purchases 
property and constructs on it a factory 
which is leased to a company encouraged 
to enter the area, the company may, 
under regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary, be allowed to make the major 
portion of the payments due under the 
lease by which it secured the property in 
the first few years of the term and make 
only nominal rental payments during 
the balance of the term of the lease. 

In most instances industrial develop- 
ment organizations have found that they 
cannot secure financing in order to pur- 
chase property and construct on it a fac- 
tory unless they are able to pay back 
the loan made to the development cor- 
poration within a period of 5 years or so. 
This amendment would encourage and 
assist industrial development corpora- 
tions in all parts of the country by pro- 
viding that a company taking advantage 
of a site and factory secured from a de- 
velopment corporation could make pay- 
ments of the major portion of the money 
due under the. terms of the arrange- 
ment by which it secures the factory 
from the development corporation in 
the few years necessary for the develop- 
ment corporation to pay back the funds 
which it may have borrowed. Present 
regulations of the Treasury Department 
hold that such a procedure of paying 
higher rentals in the early years con- 
stitutes a prepayment of rentals appli- 
cable to later years and requires that 
payments be spread over the whole term 
of the lease. 

In final effect, this amendment is not 
in any way a tax relief measure. It 
merely provides a method of encourag- 
ing industrial development corporations 
to assist areas in economic difficulty and 
the Federal Government is in fact only 
defering receipt of tax revenue because 
it will be collecting a higher tax after 
the 5 years, for example, when a smaller 
or nominal amount of rental payments 
is chargeable for rent during the balance 
of the long-term leases which are gen- 
erally used by industrial development 
organizations in their dealings with com- 
panies they are assisting to settle in a 
particular area. 

In recent years we have seen the de- 
velopment of the State sponsored or 
municipal sponsored industrial revenue 
bond which is used particularly in some 
of the Southern States to encourage in- 
dustrial growth and settlement in their 
areas. In some sections of the country 
State constitutions and State legislation 
prohibit the use of this type of industrial 
revenue bond. This amendment pro- 
vides another approach which can be 
used by all sections of the country and 
it has received wide geographical sup- 
port as evidenced by the number of 
Senators cosponsoring the amendment. 

The necessity for the adoption of this 
amendment was outlined to the com- 
mittee in the testimony of Mr. Charles 
F. Coates, vice chairman of the Con- 
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necticut Development Commission, and 
it has received the active support of the 
Commissioner of the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Commerce, of the managing 
director of the Vermont Development 
Commission, of the Virginia Department 
of Conservation and Development, the 


Oregon Development Commission, the 


South Dakota Natural Resources Com- 
mission, the Oklahoma Planning and 
Resources Board, and the Michigan De- 
partment of Economic Development. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Vermont yield 2 
or 3 minutes to me? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I will yield as many 
as 4 minutes. ý 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. President, 
I hope the Senator's amendment will 
be adopted. As I understand the situa- 
tion, there is now in the bill a provision 
with relation to rentals of buildings 
which are built with tax-exempt bonds. 
The amendment provides an alternative 
method of approach and a much better 
approach, in my opinion, to the indus- 
trial development problem. I hope very 
much that the chairman of the commit- 
tee will agree to take the amendment to 
conference. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Vermont and other Senators would add 
to subsection 3 of section 162 a provision 
which would allow rentals to be deducted 
in 5 years instead of spread over the 
period of time when a real estate devel- 
opment corporation constructs a build- 
ing and owns it. This amendment is 
supported by the Governor of Massachu- 
setts, the Massachusetts Department of 
Commerce, and the New England Coun- 
cil. Its purpose is to enable State in- 
dustrial corporations to repay their ob- 
ligations within a period of not less than 
5 years. It is difficult for such corpora- 
tions to borrow money for terms sub- 
stantially longer than 5 years. 

What the development corporations 
would like to do, therefore, is to borrow 
money for a 5-year period, use it to build 
a plant, and charge a rental for the 
plant high enough during the first 5 
years to pay off the mortgage. 

Thereafter the development corpora= 
tion would charge the leasing company 
only a nominal rent. The amendment 
is thus simply designed to make clear 
that the high rentals payable during the 
first 5 years are fully deductible by the 
leasing company. The net result is 
comparable to allowing the rapid amorti- 
zation of acquisition cost through a high 
rate of depreciation during the early 
years of the property’s life. 

The amendment involves no revenue 
loss to the Government, because the de- 
velopment corporation is itself nontax- 
able, and the government will collect 
higher taxes from the leasing company 
after the only rent deductible has become 
nominal. ; 

From the point of view of the nonprofit 
development corporation, this amend- 
ment merely makes possible the pay- 
ment of its debts over a short period. 
From the point of view of the leasing 
company, it merely allows high rental 
deductions for a few years, followed by 
nominal rentàl deductions thereafter, 
instead of uniform rental deductioñs 
over the entire term of the lease. 


à 
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I hope the amendment will be taken to 
conference and discussed in connection 
with the provision which is already in 
the House bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield for a 
question? 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, how 
many minutes does the Senator from 
Massachusetts have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SCHOEPPEL in the chair). He has a min- 
ute or two. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield to the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Does this amendment 
apply only to a Government agency or 
organization? Who is going to be the 
principal party in the operation of the 
amendment? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Let me explain 
to my colleague from Oregon the point 
of view of Massachusetts. The Massa- 
chusetts government in an effort to 
stimulate industry, through its depart- 
ment of commerce organized a non- 
profit real-estate corporation. That 
corporation has the ability to borrow 
money. It borrows money, builds a 
building or repairs a building. It is a 
nonprofit organization, organized under 
the authority of the State. It is not the 
State itself. 

Mr. MORSE. It is a private business 
organization, is it not? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It is a nonprofit 
organization. 

Mr. MORSE. But it is operated by 
private business, not by State officials 
at all. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It has a State 
charter. 

Mr. MORSE. It is a corporation with 
a State charter. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, That is correct. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 1 minute to pursue fur- 
ther the inquiry of the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. FLANDERS. The Treasury has 
to be satisfied that the organization is 
a nonprofit organization, under existing 
laws and regulations. 

Mr. MORSE. We have the first part 
of the operative facts; we have the or- 
ganization, and the Treasury is satis- 
fied that this is a nonprofit organization. 
Now, take me on to the next step. What 
happens then? 

Mr. FLANDERS. The organization 
is formed under the laws of the State 
and it satisfies the Treasury that it is 
in a position to assist in getting new or 
expanded industries into the area. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Vermont has 
expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Vermont yield another 
minute to himself, because it is very 
important that we understand the op- 
eration that is involved if we are prop- 
erly to understand the amendment 
itself. If it is what the Senator from 
Massachusetts leads me to believe it is, 
I shall vote for the amendment. If it is 


not, I shall vote against it. 


Now we have the organization formed. 


kt has a treasury. It is seeking to bring 


Some business into the State. So the 
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organization builds a manufacturing 
plant. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. The organization wants 
to rent the building to an industry to 
produce some goods. Is that the next 
step? 

Mr. FLANDERS. That is the next 
step; but the two steps may be coin- 
cidental. 

Mr. MORSE. Why does not the Sen- 
ator from Vermont go on from there, be- 
cause I think we ought to understand 
exactly how the organization would op- 
erate, step by step. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Vermont has 
expired. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 additional minutes. 

It operates in accordance with the 
nature of the situation which it is meet- 
ing, but always within the laws of the 
State, always within the charter of the 
organization, and always within the 
rules and regulations laid down by the 
Treasury Department. 

Mr. MORSE. I understand that. The 
plant is built; and now it is proposed to 
get an industry to come in and to oper- 
ate the plant. What is the relationship 
between the corporation and the new 
business? 

Mr. FLANDERS. 
the building. 

Mr. MORSE. The corporation is? 

Mr. FLANDERS. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. The amendment pro- 
poses to do what, in regard to the rental 
relationship between the corporation and 
the business? 

Mr. FLANDERS. It proposes that the 
rental shall be high enough to amortize 
the mortgage with which the building 
was constructed. It proposes to amortize 
the major part of the mortgage within 
the term of the mortgage. 

Mr. MORSE. What about the 5-year 
period? 

Mr. FLANDERS. Thatisit. One can- 
not get mortgage money, one cannot 
place a mortgage on property of this 
kind for a long term. It can be done 
only for a short term under present 
banking practices. 

Mr. MORSE. Is this not to be a corol- 
lary of the amortization provisions of the 
bill in regard to the taxes? 

Mr. FLANDERS. It is of that nature, 
but it is specifically directed toward the 
benefit of the community. 

Mr. MORSE. To enable the amorti- 
zation of the building within 5 years? 

Mr. FLANDERS. That is correct. 

Mr. MCRSE. And rentals will be 
charged which will make it possible to 
amortize within 5 years? 

Mr. FLANDERS. That is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from Vermont. Iam sorry I had to seem 
to have difficulty in understanding, but 
I did not get the understanding from 
his earlier statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Vermont has 
expired. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Vermont yield 5 minutes 
to me? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Connecticut. 


It is the owner of 
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Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp the complete 
statement which I hold in my hand. I 
intend to touch only briefly upon a few 
points in the statement, because of the 
limitation of time. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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Ordinarily it would not seem to me to be 
good legislative practice to suggest changes 
in details of a bill as technical as the re- 
vised Internal Revenue Code now before us, 
but there is one point at which this legisla- 
tion seems to be lacking. I rise to call atten- 
tion to what I regard to be a very serious 
need, not because the private fortunes of any 
constituent of mine are affected, nor because 
any special regional interest is involved, but 
because the failure to make a simple amend- 
ment in this legislation at one point has 
faced us with a situation which involves the 
very philosophy of government. 

I refer to a proposed amendment to this 
act which would tend to redress serious in- 
equities, not between individual or corporate 
taxpayers, but between the States in their 
competition for industries. This amend- 
ment seems to me to be exceedingly im- 
portant because it would open the way to 
sound development in the tradition of self- 
help and free private enterprise in the effort 
to attract industry to any State or region. 
Without this amendment, and I regret to 
say it has not been included in the bill now 
before us, the tendency will be to follow 
methods which use indirect Government 
subsidies to attract manufacturing industry, 
and to expand that method to more and 
more areas. 

I take this opportunity to urge a specific 
amendment to this all-important legislation, 
not because of the immediate effect, but 
because it happens to lie at the very cross- 
roads where two essentially different philoso- 
phies of government diverge. I wish to 
make it abundantly clear that if we fail to 
take action on a very simple amendment, we 
actually bar the way to one method of op- 
eration, and effectively send the people of 
our States down the other road. When we 
stand at this crossroads in the matter of 
tax policy, it seems to me to be vitally im- 
portant that we understand fully the im- 
plications and the long-run effect of our ac- 
tion, or in this case, our inaction. 

Let me point out, too, that this proposed 
amendment is not limited in the applica- 
tion or its usefulness to any single region 
or section of the country, but that it is 
equally applicable to all those areas where 
the people of the region have banded to- 
gether to help themselves by promoting the 
further industrial development of their 
areas. It is not a sectional or regional 
measure; and it is not a measure which will 
provide relief to any private interest. 

In effect, what this amendment does is to 
permit a tax-exempt, nonprofit agency 
which is organized to increase the oppor- 
tunities for industrial employment to own 
and lease industrial property, and to use a 
practical method for recovering its loan 
funds quickly. It does this by permitting 
a higher rent to be charged for the first 5 
years of a lease with the lessee permitted 
to charge off such higher rentals as a busi- 
ness expense in the year in which they are 
paid or accrued, with token rentals there- 
after during term of lease. 

In the long run there is no loss of tax 
revenue to the Government, of course, since 
the deductions from taxable income in the 
beginning necessarily mean that there will 
be less of such deductions from taxable in- 
come in later years. If a high rent is 
charged by the nonprofit, public welfare 
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group which owns the property, the rent will 
be merely nominal in later years. 

Let me point out in very specific terms 
what this means in a typical situation. I 
use as an example a situation in my own 
State of Connecticut, although the same 
circumstances would apply in Virginia, in 
Oklahoma, in South Dakota, in Oregon, or 
any State. In fact, civic leaders in those 
very States, among others, have expressed 
keen interest in what we are trying to ac- 
complish with this amendment. 

We have in Connecticut an area embracing 
three counties which has lagged behind 
other sections of the State economically be- 
cause of the fact that it has had serious 
losses of textile-manufacturing industry. 
The Connecticut Development Commission, 
an Official agency of the State government, 
has been seriously concerned with this prob- 
lem for many years. Recognizing the fact 
that one of the principal problems was that 
of financing factory buildings, the develop- 
ment commission promoted and encouraged 
the formation of a privately supported in- 
dustrial financing agency known as the Tri- 
County Development Corp. 

The Tri-County Development Corp. is an 
agency which proposes to secure funds by 
private borrowing to serve a broad public 
purpose. It is in the solid New England 
tradition of self-help, and it does not call 
upon any governmental agency for financial 
contributions. In order to obtain sufficient 
funds to do the job that needs doing for the 
economic salvation of the three-county re- 
gion, however, it must be in a position to 
borrow those funds on a reasonably short- 
term basis. This means that it must be able 
to offer to prospective industries rental ar- 
rangements on factory property which are 
attractive and will permit the rapid repay- 
ment of the loan funds. 

In order to make it abundantly clear that 
there is no special favor being asked for the 
manufacturing industries that might be in- 
volved, let me remind you again that this 
type of arrangement permits the deferring 
of a portion of the tax through allowance 
of a business expense, not in any case the 
avoidance of any tax obligation. Let me re- 
mind you, too, that industries are in busi- 
ness to manufacture and sell goods, and their 
ability to do so may be impaired if their 
working capital is tied up in the purchase of 
bricks and mortar of factory buildings. 

They are, therefore, virtually forced to seek 
arrangements which will not tie up large 
amounts of capital. 

It is no mere coincidence that my col- 
league, the junior Senator from Vermont, 
and myself are particularly interested in this 
problem. Since we are both long experienced 
in the problems of medium-sized manufac- 
turing industry, we are keenly aware of the 
problems of the industrialist seeking a loca- 
tion for his manufacturing operation, and 
even more so of the problems of communities 
whose very economic life depend on the man- 
ufacturing industries housed within their 
borders. 

Let me return, however, to the specific 
problem of the Tri-County Development 
Corp., which is the problem of any economic 
promotional group trying to solve these basic 
community problems by this private-enter- 
prise method. Despite the fact, that this 
regional group, organized for a broad public 
purpose, has the support of the civic-minded 
leaders of the region and of the members of 
the Connecticut Development Commission, 
who serve the economic interests of the 
State entirely without compensation, the 
outlook at the moment is exceedingly dis- 
couraging. The great barrier to the success- 
ful operation of the Tri-County Development 
Corp., as it is to any such development body, 
is the fact that it cannot acquire sufficient 
funds to finance the plants which would 
bring new employment because it is severely 
penalized by existing rulings under the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. 
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Mr. Charles F. Coates of Hartford, who has 
served as vice chairman of the Connecticut 
Development Commission and who was re- 
cently appointed chairman of that State 
agency, has devoted a great deal of his per- 
sonal time and resources to the solution of 
these problems. Twice in recent months, he 
has come to Washington to appear before 
congressional committees to suggest meas- 
ures which would correct the existing in- 
equities. He has brought to these problems 
the expert knowledge of a senior partner in 
one of Connecticut's leading firms of certi- 
fied public accountants. But he has come as 
a citizen who is keenly interested in solving 
the problems of a distressed area which is 
some distance from his residence and place 
of business. In other words, he is vitally in- 
terested in this matter as a responsible citi- 
zen and in no other way. 

Gentlemen, this is a matter of very serious 
concern to a very great number of citizens of 
my State, and I am sure to a great many 
citizens of many other States, once the sig- 
nificance of these facts is known. What we 
have is a circumstance that the Internal 
Revenue laws, as they now stand on the 
books and as they are presently interpreted, 
place a very severe handicap upon those 
States which use the private-enterprise 
method of a volunteer, nonprofit develop- 
ment corporation. Let me point out to you 
that this is by far the greatest part of the 
States of the Nation, since the alternative 
method of pledging the faith and credit of 
the State to support tax-free industrial rev- 
enue bonds issued by the community seeking 
industry is one which up to now has been 
followed by only a small minority of the 
States. 

Now it must be obvious that if the door 
is closed upon the private-enterprise method 
of securing factory buildings in order to get 
industrial employment in those communities 
and regions where it is needed, more and 
more States will work for legislative au- 
thority to issue tax-exempt bonds for this 
purpose. Despite the fact that there is a 
serious problem of tax policy here involved, 
and one which involves the very philosophy 
of government, I do not propose to go into 
the merits or demerits of using tax-exempt 
bonds to build factories. I do, however, 
remind you again that we stand at a cross- 
roads where the failure to take action in 
one direction may actually start us moving, 
willy-nilly, in another direction. 

I believe we can all agree that the failure 
to take favorable action upon the proposed 
amendment in committee was not due to 
any desire on any individual’s part to set 
up a situation favorable to any State or 
region, or to place a stumbling block in 
the way of other States and regions. Never- 
theless, when all of the implications of the 
proposed Internal Revenue Code as revised 
are thoroughly understood, the effect may be 
a much more serious one than the possible 
loss of revenue from this proposed amend- 
ment. 

It is not possible for me to estimate the 
probable effects upon the total tax revenue 
from the adoption of this proposed amend- 
ment, and I seriously doubt whether it is 
possible for anyone else to give us any ac- 
curate measure of the effect in this respect. 
Let me point out 1 or 2 things about this 
possible loss of revenue, however. First of 
all, as pointed out previously, it is not actu- 
ally a loss, but only a deferment of tax 
revenue. This deferment itself will not be 
attractive to many industries which have 
large capital reserves. It will be of interest 
to smaller industries which have problems 
of maintaining sufficient working capital at 
a time when their production facilities must 
be expanded. The advantage to them is one 
of timing only, not of ultimate tax gain. 
Nevertheless, it may be a determining factor 
in any given situation. 

Obviously, there will be no loss in the 
taxes by the original owners of the indus- 
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trial party, namely the development corpora- 
tions or industrial foundations, since these 
are eligible under this amendment only to 
the extent that they qualify as tax exempt 
under section 501 (c) (4) of the Code. 

And finally, let me point out that the 
practice of using tax-free industrial revenue 
bonds as an alternative to financing by funds 
borrowed privately may have a very serious 
effect indeed in the long-run revenues to 
be realized by the Federal Government. If 
the barring of the way to other methods 
leaves the States no alternative to the use 
of tax-exempt industrial revenue bonds, the 
widespread use of this method may mean 
that more and more of the industrial build- 
ings to be built in the future will be indi- 
rectly subsidized by the Federal Government 
through exemption from taxes. In the final 
analysis, the loss of revenue will be very 
much greater if the revenue-bond method 
for financing new industry is generally 
adopted. 

It is apparent today that it is of interest 
to practically any State in the Union to at- 
tract more industries. 

States which have long thought of them- 
selves as being primarily agricultural would 
like to have manufacturing industry as well. 
We, in the older industrial areas, do not 
object to that competition for industry, and 
we do not seek special favors for ourselves. 
We ask simply that reasonable provisions be 
made to permit us to compete for industry 
on even terms, with these same provisions 
available on an even basis to every other 
State which may be seeking to expand its in- 
dustrial economy. These principles were 
adopted at the meeting this month of the 
New England Regional Committee on indus- 
trial and development problems of which Mr. 
Coates is chairman. 

At a time when readjustments are taking 
place in our industrial economy it is par- 
ticularly important that distressed areas, 
where severe unemployment may exist, shall 
have every opportunity to help themselves. 
It may therefore be extremely important to 
the welfare of certain sections of almost any 
State you may wish to name that the com- 
munities shall be allowed to help themselves 
by nonprofit, privately financed industrial 
development programs. That is all that is 
asked by this simple amendment to the 
Internal Revenue Code, which will cost noth- 
ing in the long run in lost reyenue and per- 
haps will cost very little even in immediate 
reyenue. Yet it may be tremendously im- 
portant to the welfare of some of the com- 
munities in your own State, whatever that 
State may be. 

This is a very short amendment to a very 
long and intricate tax bill, and it may be 
very easy to take it lightly, as another detail 
of interest to one or two of your colleagues 
only. Let me urge with all the energy and 
sincerity at my command to look at it a 
second time, in the light of the effects it will 
have, and to think of its long-run effects. 

At the present time, no more than five 
States are definitely interested in the so- 
called door-prize practice of backing the 
issuance of industrial revenue bonds by 
the local communities as a means of financ- 
ing industrial plants. Forty-three of the 
States depend upon other methods. It is 
apparent that internal revenue laws and reg- 
ulations, as they stand, make some of the 
more valuable of these methods exceedingly 
difficult to apply. 

Let us ask ourselves, then, these impor- 
tant questions: 

“Do I want to see every one of the 48 
States using its public credit in this com- 
petitive struggle for industry?” 

“Are we leaving the States no alternative 
to this method which has definite dangers 
as far as the States themselves are con- 
cerned, and which has been declared un- 
constitutional in some courts?” 

“Are we to use tax laws as instruments 
of policy, directly or indirectly, and in the 
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name of immediate revenue, discourage the 
efforts of civic leaders to help themselves 
without subsidy or special favor?” 

“Is it going to be necessary for States to 
take action in sheer self-defense by adopting 
methods which are repugnant to them, 
simply because our Federal tax laws leave 
no reasonable alternative?” 

The added revenue which might be gained 
by wiping out this simple amendment is 
trifling beside the effect which its abandon- 
ment may have upon the competition of the 
States for industry. I beg of you not to pass 
off this proposal as a matter of no impor- 
tance. It may have a very great importance 
indeed if other States take the same view- 
point as that suggested by a leading citizen 
of my own State. Let us make sure that 
we do not create by indifference and by in- 
direction a competitive situation involving 
give-away programs which may have serious, 
long-continued effects out of all proportion 
to the immediate revenue involved here. 

We are faced here, gentlemen, not with a 
simple detail of a revenue act but with the 
acceptance or rejection of the theory that 
communities, like individuals, should be 
given every encouragement to help them- 
selves rather than coming to their govern- 
ments for help. 

I urge you to consider this amendment, 
not for the few lines of somewhat technical 
language it contains, not even for the 
amount of money it may represent this year 
or next, but in the light of its implications 
for the distress areas of your own State or 
dozens of others. I urge you to consider 
it still more thoughtfully in terms not only 
of what it represents in itself, but in terms 
of the whole philosophy of government and 
of public policy which is left as the only 
alternative if private, free-enterprise, self- 
help methods of community and regional in- 
dustrial development are to be discouraged 
and rebuffed. 

When you have considered this amend- 
ment in the light of its alternatives, and in 
the light of the thing it is trying to do, I 
am sure you will come to the conclusion 
that the theoretical and temporary loss of 
revenue which it might produce is far out- 
weighed by its long-run effects, and that you 
will vote “yes” on this amendment. 


Mr.PURTELL. Mr. President, I point 
out that the proposed amendment is not 
limited in its application or its useful- 
ness to any single area or section of the 
country, but that it is equally applicable 
to all areas where the people have banded 
together to help themselves by promot- 
ing further industrial development. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PURTELL. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Who will 
own the buildings at the end of the term? 

Mr. PURTELL. The nonprofit cor- 
poration which has been created to in- 
duce or to encourage a manufacturer to 
enter the area. s 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. 
words, the community? 

Mr. PURTELL, No, the corporation. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Well, is 
not that the community? 

Mr. PURTELL. The nonprofit cor- 
poration would own the building. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Would 
that be the State? 

Mr. PURTELL. It does not follow 
that it would have to be a State or- 
ganization, or an organization of a sub- 
division of a State. It must be a non- 
profit organization. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Is there 
any provision in the charter of the so- 
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called nonprofit corporation as to what 
shall happen to its assets upon its dis- 
solution? 

Mr. PURTELL. It does not follow 
that only the State will require such 
things to be done. It must be remem- 
bered that the pian must first meet with 
the approval of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. That is 
true, but I am thinking about the pos- 
sibility of communities throughout the 
country building up commercial enter- 
prises with tax-exempt features which 
will be in competition with private en- 
terprise. 

Mr. PURTELL. I might point out to 
the Senator from Maryland that, in the 
first place, it is necessary to obtain a 
mortgage in order to acquire the build- 
ing. Nonprofit organizations find it ex- 
tremely difficult to get that type of money 
from lending institutions, such as banks, 
insurance companies, and other similar 
sources. In order to encourage the de- 
velopment of industry in the respective 
States, it is necessary to obtain money; 
and the only way in which it can be ob- 
tained by such nonprofit organiza- 
tions is by short-term mortgages. This 
amendment would permit the nonprofit 
organization to get the necessary funds 
on the only basis they can, which is the 
short-term mortgage, so as to be able to 
amortize the mortgage within a period 
that is less than the normal period re- 
quired to amortize. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. My ques- 
tion goes to this one point: Is the Gov- 
ernment of the United States under the 
amendment giving tax benefits to a pri- 
vate corporation, community-owned if 
you please, which has for its purpose the 
acquisition of property which will be 
placed in competition with similar pri- 
vately owned property? 

Mr. PURTELL. There is no tax bene- 
fit. I may point out to the Senator from 
Maryland that it is simply a kind of 
deferment. Actually, the person who 
leases the property will pay a higher 
rental for the first 5, 6, or 7 years, than 
for the remainder of the period of the 
lease, when he will pay a very low 
rental. 

It is true, therefore, that the Federal 
Government may not receive as much 
in taxes, assuming the venture to be a 
profitable one, during the first 5 years 
as it might on the remainder of the term 
of the lease. The low-rental bracket is 
simply an inducement for a company to 
locate in the area in the first place and 
to occupy the building. Later it would 
be expected that there would be a greater 
return in taxes. This is simply a defer- 
ment of taxes. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I under- 
stand; but it is proposed to give to a 
private industry an inducement, tax- 
wise, to come into a given area and to 
occupy State-owned, community-owned, 
or State-controlled property which will 
be in competition with privately built 
property. 

Mr. PURTELL. There is no induce- 
ment taxwise. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I thought 
the Senator said there was. 

Mr. PURTELL. No; the lessee would 
pay a higher rental for the first period 
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of the lease and would pay a lower rental 
for the remainder of the term. That is 
the inducement to have a company come 
into a State and to occupy the par- 
ticular building, in order to provide 
employment for the people who live 
there. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Why 
would not the company come into the 
area on the ordinary basis and build its 
own plant, if there is no tax benefit? 

Mr. PURTELL. Many times it is 
found that some States—not the States 
in New England, I may say—consider it 
advantageous to encourage new indus- 
tries to come into the State by erecting 
the type of building which will be suited 
for the operations of the company con- 
cerned. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. But in 
the course of time the municipality or 
the State ends by becoming the owner 
of the industry or the property. That 
is somewhat opposed to my idea of free 
enterprise. 

Mr. PURTELL. This is free enter- 
prise at its freest. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I wish the 
Senator would explain that phase of 
the proposal. It does not seem to be 
free enterprise to me. 

Mr. PURTELL. No Government money 
at all would be involved. During the 
period of the lease a place would be 
provided in which the manufacturing 
activity could be conducted, and there 
would be a return to the nonprofit cor- 
poration on its investment. The non- 
profit organization would be paid for 
acquiring the property. After the 5-year 
period the lessee would find himself in 
possession of a business property at low 
rental. That is the advantage. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes at this point. 

I wish, first, to say that there was in 
the House bill, and still is in the House 
bill, a provision to make it unprofitable 
for States and municipalities to build 
factories to induce companies to occupy 
them, by the issuance of tax-free bonds. 
The Senate Committee on Finance elimi- 
nated that provision from the bill. It 
is still felt that the privilege of con- 
structure of a new building with tax- 
free bonds should remain. Those of us 
who have sponsored the amendment feel 
that the positive approach is much better 
than the use of tax-free Government 
money for this purpose. Therefore, this 
amendment was devised. Within my 
time limitation, I desire to ask a question 
of the chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance. Is the chairman of 
the committee willing to take the amend- 
ment to conference? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I shall answer the 
Senator’s question. We had a dispute 
over the proposal in the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance. The situation in 
the committee was as I have described it. 

I am willing to take the amendment 
to conference if it will end interminable 
talk. I am ready to do that. I have 


consulted with the ranking minority 
member of the Senate Committee on 
Finance, and he agrees with that de- 
cision. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 
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Mr. FLANDERS. From now on, I 
shall yield on a declining balance of 
time. I will allow myself 2 minutes. 

Mr.MORSE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. Even though the chair- 
man of the committee has agreed to 
take the amendment to conference, that 
does not mean that the amendment will 
go to conference without a vote of the 
Senate, does it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. If a Senator does not 
know whether he is in opposition to the 
amendment, because apparently he can- 
not get sufficient time to have his ques- 
tions answered, could he exercise his 
rights, on the assumption that he is in 
opposition to the amendment, in order to 
obtain time to ascertain what the facts 
are with respect to the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed that the Senator from 
Colorado has said he was in opposition 
to the amendment; therefore, the Sena- 
tor from Colorado would control the 
time. 

Mr. MORSE. I wonder if the Senator 
from Colorado would yield 5 minutes 
to me, so that I might ask the Senator 
from Vermont some questions. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. May I first ask 
a question of the Senator from Oregon? 
At one point he seemed satisfied with 
what was proposed. Later on he became 
dissatisfied. Would the Senator from 
Oregon mind specifying the point at 
which he became dissatisfied? 

Mr. MORSE. I may say that the Sen- 
ator from Vermont has a remarkable 
clairvoyance if he thinks that at any 
time I demonstrated I was satisfied or 
dissatisfied with the amendment, because 
the only motivation I sought to express 
on the floor of the Senate was one of 
seeking information so I could make up 
my mind whether to be satisfied or dis- 
satisfied. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I thought at one 
point the Senator sat down with a very 
pleased expression on his face, but I may 
have misconstrued his expression. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Ver- 
mont has a very interesting theory of 
discerning muscle tension, I may say. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I wonder 
if the Senator from Oregon will yield 
for an observation on this question, 
which will be in answer to some of the 
questions he has raised, and will illus- 
trate the point he is seeking to make. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. There is in the eastern 
part of Connecticut the Tricounty 
Development Corp., which has been 
formed by private citizens; not by the 
State, but by mutual contributions of 
private citizens and other interested 
parties, including some companies. The 
arrangement grew out of the fact that 
some industries had left that part of the 
State, had left some buildings vacant, 
and created a condition of unemploy- 
ment. 
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The purpose of the pending amend- 
ment, of which I happen to be one of 
the sponsors, is to enable those people 
to organize a private and nonprofit cor- 
poration, chartered by the State—so it 
is not for profit—and to erect a build- 
ing and lease it to a company which may 
be attracted to that area by the employ- 
ment possibilities, the weather, raw 
materials, or other factors. The com- 
pany which leases the property—and 
this is the only respect in which the 
Federal Government enters into the 
picture—would pay such a rental for a 
5-year period that virtually the entire 
cost of the mortgage, which the private 
development corporation would place on 
the building in order to get it built, 
would be paid off. So the accelerated 
rental, so to speak, of the operating 
corporation—it has nothing to do with 
depreciation costs of the lessee—will be, 
in those first 5 years, greater than it 
would otherwise be. 

Mr. MORSE. Perhaps I missed it, but 
I still do not understand what the finan- 
cial inducement would be for the com- 
pany to go to that area, occupy the 
building, and manufacture goods. What 
would be the inducement? 

Mr. BUSH. I agree with the Senator 
from Oregon that I think that aspect 
is a little obscure. Let me illustrate the 
objectives by giving an example. Let us 
assume that a company whose business 
is swollen by war contracts comes into 
the area, and its business is very good, 
and 52 percent of its profits is being 
taxed away. It does have the advan- 
tage of establishing itself in that com- 
munity during the first 5 years, when its 
profits are very great. The company 
will then have the advantage of lower 
rents for the remaining, 10, 15 or 50 
years. It may be that the rent will be 
on a very low basis, because the rental 
corporation which attracted the com- 
pany to the area would have received 
back its money, would have paid the 
mortgage off, and would be satisfied to 
take only a nominal return on its in- 
vestment, because it is a nonprofit 
organization. 

Mr. MORSE. Referring to the obser- 
vation made by the Senator, there would 
be no particular tax advantage accruing 
to the company which would occupy 
the building, because it would be paying 
out at least as much by way of higher 
rental for the first 5 years as it ordinarily 
would, if not more. 

Mr. BUSH. The inducement to the 
company would be that it would be of- 
fered an opportunity to occupy the 
building without having to expend any 
capital to pay for the building. 

Mr. MORSE. However, the company 
would be in the same position as that of 
any other company which rented rather 
than constructed a building out of its 
own funds, would it not? 

Mr. BUSH. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. What is the attitude of 
other industries in such communities 
toward such a program as would be pos- 
sible under the amendment? Do they 
welcome such industries? 

Mr. BUSH. Yes. The coming of an 
industry would contribute to the mutual 
welfare of all industries located in the 
community. It would be a communal 
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effort, and would not be sponsored by 
the State, but by private persons. 

Mr, MORSE. The arrangement does 
not involve the implication contained 
in the remarks of the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Butter] does it, that it 
will have the effect of discriminating 
against other businesses in the commu- 
nity because the new business entering 
the area would be given an advantage 
over the other industries? 

Mr. BUSH. No; on the contrary, all 
the industries are in favor of the ar- 
rangement. They want to attract op- 
erating businesses to the community. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Can the 
Senator tell me who, under the operation 
of the provisions of the amendment, 
would eventually become the owner of 
the property? 

Mr. BUSH. It would belong to the 
nonprofit corporation, and it would de- 
pend on it as to what disposition it would 
choose to make of the property. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. In other 
words, the property could be given back 
to private individuals, to the State, or 
anything they desired could be done with 
the property. 

Mr. BUSH. They could dispose of the 
property as they saw fit. 

Mr. MORSE. The organization could 
sell it? 

Mr. BUSH. Yes. It would be a non- 
prifit organization, which had been 
formed in the public interest and in the 
interest of the people of the community. 
Having solely that purpose, it would not 
do anything with regard to the prop- 
erty which would injure the citizens of 
the community in which it was located. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. If special 
tax treatment is given to a corporation 
whose business it is to construct build- 
ings of that kind, to be used for manu- 
facturing and other purposes, in compe- 
tition with privately owned buildings, 
what would be the difference between 
that arrangement and the Government's 
directly constructing a building in a par- 
ticular area and competing directly with 
private enterprise? 

Mr. BUSH. I do not see the Senator’s 
point. We would not be doing anything 
more for such a company 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. If we 
would not be doing anything more, why 
is it desired to have special provisions 
to allow such an arrangement? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the Senator from 
Colorado yield me 3 more minutes? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes, I yield the Sen- 
ator 3 more minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Iam yielding to my col- 
leagues in order that the situation may 
be cleared up. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. It seems 
to me that the provisions of the amend- 
ment would grant tax relief to the State 
of Connecticut or a group of citizens of 
the State of Connecticut—— 

Mr. BUSH. Or any other State—— 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland Benefits 
of which may in the end inure to such 
State or group of citizens. 

Mr. BUSH. No. 
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Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield, I should like to 
ask if it is not true that the company 
would later acquire the property. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. It would 
have to buy it. 

Mr. BUSH. It would have to buy it. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. And in 
that event the building, or rather the 
proceeds of the building, would wind up 
in the ownership of a group of persons; 
there being no provision in the charter 
of the corporation about what is to hap- 
pen to the assets in the event of a dis- 
solution of the corporation, which they 
could divide among themselves. 

Mr. BUSH. There is no intention to 
obscure the fact that this is a provision 
which will enable the people to attract 
industry to a State or area. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. It looks 
to me like a provision which will enable 
a State to get into private business with 
Federal money. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield me 3 
minutes? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield 3 minutes to 
the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think I can clear 
up the question. In the Finance Com- 
mittee we discussed and rejected sub- 
stantially the same proposal now of- 
fered. The way this works is that the 
community or State will form a non- 
profit organization, which organization 
in turn may enter into an agreement 
with X corporation whereby that cor- 
poration will pay the accelerated rentals 
for a few years and then a rate of de- 
clining rentals for the remaining years. 
In nearly every instance such a contract 
is accompanied by an option to buy at 
a nominal price at the end of the time. 
This in effect gives a tax advantage 
which otherwise would not be applicable. 

As I understand it, the only purpose 
of the amendment ‘is to give a corpora- 
tion the advantage, by working out a 
program with the community affected, of 
writing its own ticket with regard to the 
law of depreciation rates. The corpo- 
ration will be able to write its own ticket 
and its own rate of depreciation with- 
out having to adhere to amortization 
regulations. I am opposed to a provi- 
sion which would allow certain citizens 
in a community to enter into an agree- 
ment which would disregard laws affect- 
ing other companies. That is the ulti- 
mate answer, as I understand it, to this 
proposition. A so-called nonprofit cor- 
poration can be abolished at the end of 
its period of service and can revert to 
the corporate form in which it existed in 
the beginning. The result is a great dis- 
advantage to the taxpayers. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, the 
chairman of the committee and the 
committee gave this matter a great deal 
of attention. Under the situation then 
existing, the committee was opposed to 
the amendment. 

However, I have already stated, and I 
state again, that I am willing to take the 
amendment to conference; and the sen- 
ior Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] 
coincides in that view. 
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Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I think 
it should be stated that we can give no 
assurances that the amendment will be 
supported in conference. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I give no assurance 
as to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. FLANDERS]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
offer the amendment identified as “6- 
30-54—S”; and I send it to the desk, and 
ask to have it stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the proper 
place in the bill, it is proposed to insert 
the following: 

On page 124 of the bill, after section 
505, insert: 


“Sec. 505. Denial of exemption in the case 
of organizations making dona- 
tions to subversive organiza- 
tions or individuals. 


“(a) Definitions: For purposes of this sec- 
tion— 

“(1) Subversive organization: The term 
‘subversive organization’ means any organi- 
zation which (A) advocates, abets, advises, or 
teaches the duty, necessity, desirability, or 
propriety of overthrowing or destroying the 
Government of the United States by force 
or violence, or (B) is on the list of organi- 
zations furnished by the Attorney General 
pursuant to part III, section 3 of Executive 
Order No. 9835 of March 21, 1947, or (C) 
is registered (or acquired by a final order 
of the Subversive Activities Control Board 
to register) with the Attorney General under 
section 7 of the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Act of 1950. 

“(2) Subversive individual: The term ‘sub- 
versive individual’ means any individual who 
(A) advocates, abets, advises, or teaches the 
duty, necessity, desirability, or propriety of 
overthrowing or destroying the Government 
of the United States by force or violence, or 
(B) is a member of any subversive organiza- 
tion as defined in paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section, or (C) is registered or required to be 
registered with the Attorney General under 
section 8 of the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Act of 1950, 

“(3) Donation: The term ‘donation’ in- 
cludes (A) any gift, contribution, or grant 
of money, property, services or any other 
thing of value, and (B) any loan pf money, 
property, services, or any other thing of 
value, other than a loan in the course of a 
bona fide business transaction. 

“(b) Denial of exemption: 

“(1) General rule: No organization de- 
scribed in section 501 (c) (3) which makes 
a donation to any subversive organization or 
to any subversive individual shall be exempt 
from taxation under section 501 (a). 

“(2) Exceptions: The provisions of para- 
graph (1) of this subsection shall not apply 
in the case of any donation made by an 
organization to— 

“(A) an individual solely for charitable 
purposes to supply food, clothing, shelter, or 
other necessities for such individual or for 
members of his family or household; or 

“(B) an individual solely for the purpose 
of providing medical or hospital services for 
such individual or for members of his family 
or household; or 

“(C) an organization which furnishes to 
the donor organization in advance of such 
donation a sworn statement that it is not a 
subversive organization as defined in sub- 
section (a) (1) of this section, unless the 
donor organization knows or has reasonable 
opportunity to know that such organization 
is a subversive organization; or 
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“(D) an individual who furnishes to the 

donor organization in advance of such dona- 
tion a sworn statement that he is not a sub- 
versive individual as defined in subsection 
(a) (2) of this section, unless the donor 
organization knows or has reasonable oppor- 
tunity to know that such individual is a 
subversive individual. 
For purposes of this subsection, an organi- 
zation shall, with respect to the making of 
any donation, be charged with the knowl- 
edge or opportunity to know of any officer, 
agent, or employee of such organization who 
actively participates in the making of such 
donation, 

“(3) Taxable years affected: A denial of 
exemption under section 501 (a) by reason 
of this section shall be effective for taxable 
years commencing with the taxable year dur- 
ing which the Secretary or his delegate, after 
notice and opportunity for a hearing, deter- 
mines that an organization has made a dona- 
tion to which the provisions of this subsec- 
tion are applicable. 

“(4) Donations affected: This subsection 
shall apply only with respect to donations 
made after the date of enactment of this 
title, 

“(3) Puture status of organization denied 
exemption: Under regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary or his delegate, any organiza- 
tion denied exemption under section 501 (a) 
by reason of this section may, during any 
taxable year following the taxable year in 
which exemption is denied, file claim for ex- 
emption, and if the Secretary or his delegate, 
pursuant to such regulations, is satisfied that 
there is no reason for believing that such 
organization will again make a donation 
which would be grounds for denial of ex- 
emption by reason of this section, such 
organization shall be exempt under section 
501 (a) with respect to taxable years subse- 
quent to the taxable year in which such 
claim is filed. 

“(d) Disallowance of certain charitable, 
etc., deductions: No gift or bequest for re- 
ligious, charitable, scientific, literary, or edu- 
cational purposes (including the encourage- 
ment of art and the prevention of cruelty 
to children or animals), otherwise allowable 
as a deduction under section 170, 642 (c), 
545 (b) (2), 2055, 2106 (a) (2), or 2522, shall 
be allowed as a deduction if made to an 
organization during :. taxable year of such 
organization in which it is not exempt under 
section 501 (a) by reason of this section, 
unless such gift or bequest is made prior to 
the date of the determination of the Secre- 
tary or his delegate under subsection (b) (3) 
that such organization has made a donation 
to which the provisions of subsection (b) 
are applicable.” 

On page 48 of the bill, in section 170 (d) 
(1), strike out “section 503 (e)“ and insert 
“sections 503 (e) and 505.” 

On page 121 of the bill, in section 501 (f) 
add the following: 

“For denial of exemption in the case of 
organizations making donations to subversive 
organizations, or individuals, see section 
505.” 

On page 347, in section 2055 (e), strike out 

“504” and insert 504, 505.” 

On page 354, in section 2106 (a) (2) (E), 
strike out “504” and insert: “504, 505.” 

On page 365, in section 2522 (c), strike out 
“504” and insert: “504, 505.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Ne- 
vada yield to himself? 

Mr. MeCARRAN. I yield 20 minutes 
to myself, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nevada is recognized for 
20 minutes, 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
purpose of this amendment is to deny 
income tax exemption to certain organi- 
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zations for making donations to sub- 
versive organizations or individuals. 

This amendment is the same as my 
bill, S. 4, which I introduced at the be- 
ginning of the present session of the 
Congress, and which is pending before 
the Committee on Finance. I talked 
about the bill at the time when I intro- 
duced it, so no one can say this is a new 
proposal or that it comes as a surprise. 

This amendment deals with a subject 
which was originally opened up by hear- 
ings of the Senate Committee on Inter- 
nal Security, of which I was at the time 
chairman. The same question has been 
the subject of further inquiry by a com- 
mittee of the other body. In my opinion, 
the record as it stands amply justifies 
enactment of the proposed legislation. 

Question has been raised as to whether 
this amendment is constitutional. Be- 
fore I ever introduced my bill, I had this 
question researched; and there can be 
no doubt of the right of the Congress 
to enact this proposed legislation. The 
case of Flint v. Stone Tracy Company 
(220 U. S. 107, 173) and the case of 
Brushaber v. Union Pacific Railroad 
(240 U. S. 1, 21) are authority for the 
long-established rule that Congress can 
grant exemptions to the income taxes 
and excise taxes which are otherwise 
generally imposed. The granting of tax 
exemptions is a matter of legislative 
grace, and the burden is upon the tax- 
payer to show that he qualifies under the 
law for an exemption. See United States 
v. Community Services Incorporated 
(189 F. 2d 421, 425). 

There are numerous recent instances 
of the exercise by the Congress of its 
power to remove a tax exemption al- 
ready granted. The revenue act of 1951 
removed, or limited, the tax exemption 
of certain cooperatives, mutual savings 
banks, building and loan associations, 
and cooperative banks, The revenue act 
of 1950 provided for loss of exemption 
by certain organizations if they engaged 
in specified prohibited transactions, 
such as lending any part of their income 
or corpus to the creators of the organi- 
zations without exacting adequate se- 
curity . The same act subjected to tax 
the portion of the income of certain 
exempt organizations derived from 
specified classes of business transac- 
tions unrelated to the functions forming 
the basis of exemption of such organi- 
zations. 

Since the granting of tax exemptions 
is wholly a matter of legislative discre- 
tion, it necessarily follows that the Con- 
gress can impose conditions which must 
be met by an organization seeking to es- 
tablish its qualification for an exempt 
status, or which must be met by a tax- 
exempt organization in order for it to 
maintain its exempt status. There re- 
mains only one possible argument 
against this amendment: that it is not 
within the scope of the proper exercise 
of the taxing power for the Congress to 
enact legislation which bases the denial 
or withdrawal of a tax-exempt status 
upon the making of donations to a sub- 
versive organization or individual. In 
considering that argument, let us not 
forget that the granting of tax exemp- 
tions as a corollary of the exercise of the 
taxing power has been based largely 
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upon the premise of giving support to 
persons and organizations performing 
functions considered to be in the general 
public good. When the Congress con- 
cludes that an organization enjoying a 
tax-exempt status is engaged in activ- 
ities which do not benefit the general 
public good, the Congress certainly can, 
by general legislation, terminate the tax- 
exempt status of that organization. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that 
the due process clause of the fifth 
amendment of the Constitution is not a 
limitation upon the taxing power, also 
granted by the Constitution, except 
where the exercise of the taxing power is 
so arbitrary as to amount to a confisca- 
tion of property, or where there is such a 
lack in basis of classification as to pro- 
duce a gross and patent inequality hav- 
ing the same result. (See the case of 
Brushaber against Union Pacific, cited 
earlier.) Clearly, an act which denies 
or removes tax exemption in the case of 
certain organizations otherwise entitled 
to exemption, because of donations made 
by such organizations to subversive or- 
ganizations or individuals, constitutes a 
permissible classification for tax pur- 
poses, and is not a denial of due process. 

The power of Congress to tax is given 
in the Constitution, as I have pointed out, 
with only one exception and only two 
qualifications. The exception is that 
Congress cannot tax exports; and the 
two qualifications are that Congress must 
impose direct taxes by the rule of ap- 
portionment, and must impose direct 
taxes by the rule of uniformity. The 
right of Congress to tax some and leave 
others untaxed includes the right to 
make exemptions in its discretion. 
Since no citizen enjoys immunity from 
the burdens of taxation, and since the 
fact that a particular tax bears heavily 
upon a corporation or individual is not 
grounds for pronouncing it contrary to 
the Constitution, it would not appear 
contary to the Constitution to deny tax 
exemptions, which are absolutely within 
the discretion of Congress, to those foun- 
dations that donate to subversive proj- 
ects or individuals. 

I invite attention to the fact that my 
amendment has plenty of “safety valves” 
to protect the rights of corporations. It 
does not prohibit any donation made 
solely for charitable purposes to supply 
food, clothing, shelter, or other neces- 
sities for any individual or for members 
of his family or household, regardless 
of whether the individual is a Commu- 
nist or subversive of some other charac- 
ter. It does not apply any sanctions in 
the case of a donation to an individual 
solely for the purpose of providing med- 
ical or hospital services for such indi- 
vidual or for members of his family or 
household, regardless of whether any 
or all of them may be Communists or 
other subversives. 

No foundation could get into trouble 
under this provision, by making a dona- 
tion to any organization which furnishes 
to the donor in advance of the donation 
a sworn statement that it is not a sub- 
versive organization, unless the donor 
organization knows or has reasonable 
opportunity to know that the organiza- 
tion receiving the donation is in fact a 
subversive organization notwithstanding 


the sworn statement to the contrary. 
Thus, all a foundation would have 
do to protect itself under this provision 
would be to secure sworn statements 
from all of its beneficiary organizations 
that they are not subversive organiza- 
tions. 
The same is true with regard to indi- 
viduals. No foundation could get into 
trouble under this provision by making 
a donation to any individual who fur- 
nishes a sworn statement that he is not 
a subversive, unless the organization 
making the donation knows or has rea- 
sonable opportunity to know that such 
individual is in fact a subversive, not 
withstanding the sworn statement to the 
contrary. Here again, the foundation 
could protect itself merely by requiring 
its individual beneficiaries to furnish 
sworn statements that they are not sub=- — 
versive. 
The principle involved is perfectly 
clear, and I think it should not be dif- 
cult for Senators to make up their minds 
how they want to vote about it. There 
is clear evidence that many foundations 
have aided and supported Communist 
organizations and Communist fronts, and 
individual Communists. Some of this 
has been done, perhaps, quite unwit- 
tingly. Some of it has been done in 
spite of warnings, in some cases repeat- 
ed warnings, to the donating founda- 
tion, that its beneficiaries were subyer= 
sive in character. Adoption of this 
amendment will, I think, substantially 
put a stop to all such contributions. To 
the end that it is successful in accom- 
plishing this objective, the proposed 
amendment will dry up sources of funds 
now available for the advancement of 
the Communist program in this country. 
Mr. President, I hope the amendment 
will be agreed to. F 
Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, this 
amendment was submitted some time 
ago. It was brought to the attention of 
the Senate Committee on Finance, but, 
because of the time limitations under 
which we have worked all year, we were 
unable to give the subject the attention 
we would like to have given it. There- 
fore, I am willing to take the amend- 
ment to conference; and the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Georgia is 
agreeable. 
Mr. McCARRAN. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. McCarran]. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I — 
offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Washington will be stated. 
The CHIEF CLERK. In the committee 
amendments to the bill, on page 224, 
line 24, after “mica”, it is proposed to 
insert “olivine.” 
Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, Y 
have discussed this amendment with the 
chairman of the committee and the 
ranking minority member. All the 
amendment would do would be to add an 
ore called olivine to the list of ores and 
minerals included in the bill. 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Can the Senator tell 
us what the principal use of the ore is? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It is a new mineral. 
Strangely enough, it is found only in the 
States of Washington, South Carolina, 
and parts of Georgia. It produces a low- 
grade magnesium product, and a ferti- 
lizer. I shall place in the Recorp an 
explanation of it. 

There are a number of individuals 
interested in mining the ore in the vari- 
ous communities I have mentioned. 
They wish to enjoy the same taxation 
benefits as do miners of other minerals. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. As I understand, the 
principal use, from the strategic stand- 
point, is in the production of magnesium. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. It 
is also used in the production of refrac- 
tory brick. It is used in the production 
of steel and silica. From it come a great 
number of magnesium products. 

Mr. . Iam willing to take 
the amendment to conference. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Let me add for the 
Recorp that I have before me an article 
from the Mining Congress Journal for 
June 1947, written by Milnor Roberts, 
dean of the College of Mines of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, describing the 
deposit of olivine in Washington State. 
Recently it has been discovered that 
olivine can be used economically in the 
production of titanium. The process in- 
volves the use of one ton of magnesium 
to produce 1 ton of titanium, so I think 
it is very important. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. MAGNUSON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp at this point 
the article to which I have referred. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

WASHINGTON’S Vast OLIVINE Deposit 
(By Milnor Roberts, dean of the College of 

Mines, University of Washington, Seattle) 

In the State of Washington and near the 
western end of the Canadian boundary line 
on the mainland is a very large deposit of 
Olivine that as yet is little known to the 
mining public. Attention has been called to 
it recently through shipments of the olivine 
being made to the east where it is being 
tested for its refractory properties. The 
suitability of olivine in general for use in 
the form of firebrick for the lining of fur- 
maces operating at high temperatures is 
well recognized. Studies and tests of the 
Washington material performed during the 
last decade at the University of Washington 
in Seattle have demonstrated its exception- 
ally high quality. 

The deposit occurs in the form of a moun- 
tain range known as the Twin Sisters. The 
location of this range can be described as 
centering 24 miles east of Puget Sound at 
the seaport of Bellingham and about 18 miles 
south of the Canadian line. The greater part 
of the range is in Whatcom County but the 
Southern end extends into Skagit County. 
‘Ten miles northeast of the Twin Sisters rises 
the giacier-clad peak of Mount Baker, 10,750 
feet in altitude, the most northerly of the 
volcanic cones that stand as sentinels over 
the Pacific Northwest. 

The Twin Sisters Mountains consist of a 


main ridge with a length of 11 miles in a 
direction several degrees west of north; their 
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width is about 4 miles and they rise to an 
altitude of nearly 7,000 feet. Ridges lying 
west of the range hide all but the peaks 
from the view of people in the settled areas 
of the Puget Sound region, with the result 
that the range is little known to the public 
and not many visitors enter it. The main 
divide of the Cascade Mountains lies 60 miles 
to the east. 

The range has the peculiar distinction of 
consisting almost wholly of a single rock- 
type, namely, dunite, a basic igneous rock 
composed of minerals of the olivine family. 
This occurrence is so vast in size and the 
material possesses such economic possibil- 
ities that for the past 10 years it has been 
a subject of study by the University of 
Washington through its College of Mines in 
cooperation with the Northwest Experiment 
Station of the Bureau of Mines in the De- 
partment of the Interior, This study has 
shown that the olivine possesses valuable 
properties as a high refractory and that its 
grade for that use is higher than that of any 
other deposit of commercial importance yet 
reported in the United States. Papers writ- 
ten on various phases of the olivine deposit, 
containing numerous illustrations, descrip- 
tions of tests, tables, and graphs, and total- 
ing 773 pages, are on file in the university 
library and the mines’ branch library. 


VAST TONNAGES AVAILABLE 


To make certain that the deposit is of 
commercial size proved to be an easy task, 
except for the mountaineering required. 
College of Mines parties that visited various 
parts of the Twin Sisters Range found it to 
consist almost wholly of dunite. In other 
words, this remarkable mountain range ap- 
parently is one vast deposit of useful mineral 
having a size to be guessed in tens of bil- 
lions of tons. While the figure may not 
equal the number of dollars we owe through 
our national debt, the tonnage still is an as- 
tronomical figure, hundreds of times greater 
than that for any other olivine deposit yet 
known in the country. On Cypress Island 
in the San Juan group, 35 miles to the west, 
is another mass of dunite that seems small 
by comparison but yet is estimated in hun- 
dreds of millions of tons. 

The accompanying cuts prepared from 
photographs by John C. Pierce, chairman of 
the mining committee of the Bellingham 
Chamber of Commerce, show that the lower 
slopes of the Twin Sisters Mountains are 
heavily timbered with the evergreens typical 
of the Northwest forests, especially Douglas 
fir, western hemlock, and western red cedar 
at the lower altitudes, succeeded by Alaska 
cedar and other mountain forms that con- 
tinue up to the irregular timberline. The 
higher ridges and peaks are rugged, precipi- 
tous masses of bare rock. The color of the 
rock ranges from the olive-green shades for 
which olivine was named, to the dun color 
of weathered surfaces which gave the name 
“dunite” to this type of rock. 

DEPOSIT IN SPECTACULAR REGION 

The views show also that the range has 
been deeply incised by stream erosion, fol- 
lowed by glacial carving of cirques and 
rounding of the valleys to U-sections. The 
higher portions of the range doubtless were 
scoured clean by the glaciers, remnants of 
which still remain there. In some areas ap- 
pearing in the views, sets of major fracture 
planes are seen to traverse the dunite with 
considerable regularity. Very commonly, 
the rock is sheared at various angles by a 
multitude of minor planes which diminish 
in importance down to cracks spaced only 
inches apart. Clearly the range has been 
subjected to stresses in unusual variety. 

The fracturing of the dunite has served, 
since the disappearance of the glaciers, to 
aid weathering agencies, especially freezing, 
in the attack on the surface. Noticeable 
effects are the breaking down of surface rock 
and the postglacial cutting of small gulches, 
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especially along fault planes. The whole 
range drains into two branches of the Nook- 
sack River. The Middle Fork drains the 
northeast slope, then flows westward around 
the north end of the range, while the South 
Fork heads on the eastern slope and curves 
west around the south end; both forks then 
flow northward to join the Nooksack on its 
course to Bellingham Bay. 

The mineral olivine or chrysolite, a sili- 
cate of magnesium and iron, is nearly as 
hard as quartz and has a specific gravity of 
3.27 to 3.37, the figure increasing with the 
iron content. The name peridot is applied 
to gemstones of transparent quality. A typ- 
ical composition for the olivine family is 
(Mg,Fe), SiO, but the series grades from 
forsterite, which is rich in magnesium and 
nearly free from iron, to fayalite, which lacks 
magnesium but is high in iron. The mate- 
rial composing the dunite of the Twin Sisters 
Mountains is rich in magnesium and low in 
iron, a combination that adds to the eco- 
nomic value of the rock since the fusion 
point of a refractory composed of it is higher 
than if the dunite were rich in iron. A fire- 
brick composed mainly of the dunite has a 
weight of 10.6 pounds. 


A POTENTIAL SOURCE OF MAGNESIUM 


Besides the value of the dunite as a high 
refractory, the deposit is interesting as a 
potential source of nragnesium metal. Anal- 
yses of many samples taken at widely scat- 
tered points, show that the dunite contains 
about 49 percent of magnesia, a higher per- 
centage than is present in magnesite, which 
is a commercial source of the metal. The ex- 
traction of magnesium from olivine has been 
performed on a laboratory scale and inves- 
tigations to improve the processes are con- 
tinuing. Apart from its possibilities as a 
source of metal the dunite in the role of a 
nonmetallic mineral can be electrically fused 
with phosphate rock to form a magnesia- 
rich fertilizer. After a series of pilot-plant 
tests with these materials, Manganese Prod- 
ucts, Inc., of Seattle is now remodeling an 
electric steel furnace, rated at 2,500 kilovolt- 
amperes, for the production of such a ferti- 
lizer. 

Also of economic interest are the veins and 
lenses or pods of chromite that occur in the 
dunite in many places. The composition 
of the chromite is favorable for its use in 
making ferrochrome, the ratio of chromium 
to iron being in the neighborhood of 3 to 1. 
In another form of occurrence, chromite 
grains of pinhead size are found dissemi- 
nated through the dunite in numerous areas, 
Except for these occurrences and some dark- 
colored dikes, the whole range as far as 
known consists of dunite but may contain 
other rocks of related character. 

Nearly the whole of the Twin Sisters 
Mountains lies within the Mount Baker Na- 
tional Forest along its western border. Rail- 
roads pass within a few miles of the moun- 
tains and logging roads have reached the 
foothills, but travel into the range is pos- 
sible only on foot or along a few rough 
trails by horse. These stonyhearted Sisters 
have been slow to welcome visitors to their 
beautiful but rugged retreat. 


SHIPMENTS MADE IN 1946 


Mining of the dunite could readily be per- 
formed at the surface. In this range the 
olivine miner can truly claim that he has 
a “mountain of ore.” He also has the rare 
privilege of being able to choose the site 
of his mine and locate it on the most favor- 
able ground, selecting a moderate slope or 
a steep one, depending upon the mining 
method he proposes to use. Areas can be 
found where the prevalence of jointing 
would make the cost of breaking down the 
rock less than the average. 

The recent mining took place at the south 
end of the range in a talus slope conveniently 
near a logging road. The operation con- 
sisted of blasting the larger blocks and load- 
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ing the material on trucks. In 1946 the 
shipments amounted to about 1,400 tons; in 
the coming season a much larger order is 
to be filled. H. P. Scheel, of Sedro-Woolley 
and Seattle, has the mining contract. The 
dunite is trucked to Hamilton on the Rock- 
port branch of the Great Northern Railway 
for shipment east over that line for the 
Harbison-Walker Refractories Co. The ship- 
ments in 1946 were sent to Chester, Pa., but 
this year they will be delivered to the com- 
pany's new plant in Baltimore. Alva J. 
Haley, geologist with the Great Northern, 
has given aid in the undertaking. 

The study and tests of the olivine in 
Mines’ laboratory were conducted at first by 
Prof. Hewiss Wilson, of the college, and Ken- 
neth G. Skinner, of the Bureau of Mines, 
aided by graduate students; they have been 
continued to date by Skinner, other staff 
members, and successive students. John C. 
Pierce, of Bellingham, has personally ob- 
tained and delivered dunite for the tests. 
The direction of the tests has been under 
Dr. H. F. Yancey, supervising engineer of 
the Northwest Experiment Station, and the 
writer, who has also taken part in the field 
studies. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] and myself, I offer the 
amendments which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In the committee 
amendments to the bill— 

On page 2 it is proposed to strike out 
paragraph (4) of amendment No. 1. 

On pages 2 through 6, it is proposed to 
strike out amendments Nos. 2, 3, and 4. 

On page 42 it is proposed to strike out 
paragraphs (2) and (3) of amendment 
No. 68. 

On page 383, it is proposed to strike out 
amendment No. 415. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator desire to have his amend- 
ments considered en bloc? 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

How much time does the Senator from 
Vermont yield to himself? 

Mr. AIKEN. I will yield 5 minutes to 
myself at this time. 

Mr. President, the present revenue law 
contains a “head of household” provision 
which the House of Representatives, in 
its consideration of the proposed new 
Revenue Code, recognized as being un- 
fair to a large number of taxpayers. 
The Senate Finance Committee, in its 
work of revising the House version, 
struck out the House revision and re- 
verted to the present law as it pertains 
to “head of household” status. 

As revised by the House, a “head of 
family” status was devised to replace the 
unfair “head of household” provision. 

Mr. President, I have two classes of 
taxpayers in mind who, I believe, would 
receive equal justice if this amendment 
were approved and the language of the 
House bill restored. 

First, take the case of a man and 
woman with 5 or 6 children, who have 
been splitting their income. If the man 
should die, unless this amendment is ap- 
proved, the woman could not continue to 
split the income, and would not receive 
the benefits she received while he was 
alive, although after his death she would 
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need those benefits even more for bring- 
ing up the family. 

Another class of taxpayers includes 
those who work away from home. Sev- 
eral of them are working on Capitol Hill. 
They are the sole support of widowed 
mothers, or the heads of families. 

Under the present interpretation of the 
Internal Revenue Service, such a person 
cannot qualify as the head of a family 
unless he brings his dependents to Wash- 
ington to live with him, in which case he 
might lose his residence in his home 
State. Such a situation seems unjust. 
Of course, if a person is the sole support 
at home, he cannot very well afford to 
bring his family to Washington to live. 
Yet he should be able to qualify as the 
head of a family, just as a traveling sales- 
man or a construction worker qualifies 
under similar circumstances. 

I hope the Senate wiil adopt the 
amendment. I believe it would do jus- 
tice to the people I have described. The 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL] had expected to speak on the 
amendment, but I understand he was 
called to the White House and is unable 
to be here. I ask for a vote on the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. AIKEN] on behalf of himself and 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL}. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment “6—30-54-H.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator desire his amendment to be read 
at this time? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be not read at this time. 
It has been at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment offered by Mr. Fercu- 
son is as follows: 

On page 246 of the House bill, in section 
1081, strike out subsection (c) and insert 
the following: 

„(e) Distribution of stock or securities 
only: 

1) In general: If there is distributed, in 
obedience to an order of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, to a shareholder in 
a corporation which is a registered holding 
company or a majority-owned subsidiary 
company, stock or securities (other than 
stock or securities which are nonexempt 
property), without the surrender by such 
shareholder of stock or securities in such 
corporation, no gain to the distributee from 
the receipt of the stock or securities so dis- 
tributed shail be recognized. 

“(2) Special rule: If— 

“(A) there is distributed to a shareholder 
in a corporation rights to acquire common 
stock in a second corporation without the 
surrender by such shareholder of stock in the 
first corporation. 

“(B) such distribution is in accordance 
with an arrangement forming a ground for 
an order of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission issued pursuant to section 3 of 
the Public Utility Holding Company Act of 
1935 (49 Stat. 810; 15 U. S. C. 79c) that such 
corporation is exempt from any provision or 
provisions of such act, and 

“(C) before January 1, 1958, the first cor- 
poration disposes of all of the common 
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stock in the second corporation which it 
owns, 

then no gain to the distributee from the 
receipt of the rights so distributed shall be 
recognized, If the first corporation does not, 
before January 1, 1958, disposė of all of the 
common stock which it owns in the second 
corporation, then the periods of limitation 
provided in sections 6501 and 6502 on the 
making of an assessment or the collection 
by levy or a proceeding in court shall, with 
respect to any deficiency (including interest 
and additions to the tax) resulting solely 
from the receipt of such rights to acquire 
stock, include 1 year immediately following 
the date on which the first corporation noti- 
fies the Secretary or his delegate whether 
or not the requirements of subparagraph 
(C) of the preceding sentence haye been 
met; and such assessment and collection 
may be made notwithstanding any Provision 
of law or rule of law which would otherwise 
prevent such assessment and collection.” 

On page 247 of the House bill, in section 
1081 (f), strike out “The provisions of this 
section shall not apply” and insert the fol- 
lowing: “Except in the case of a distribution 
described in subsection (c) (2), the pro- 
visions of this section shall not apply.” 

On page 247 of the House bill, in section 
1081 (g)— 

(1) strike out “If an exchange or E 
tribution” and insert the following: 
distribution described in subsection (e) “ay 
or an exchange or distribution.” 

(2) insert a comma after “Commission.” 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, this 
amendment merely permits a regulated 
public utility to divest itself of the as- 
sets which it owns which are attribut- 
able to the operation of a phase of its 
business in the same manner which a 
public utility holding company operating 
across State lines, and therefore re- 
quired to register with the securities and 
Exchange Commission, may now do un= 
der existing law. 

In the event the transaction is not 
completed, the statute of limitation on 
the assessment of any income tax against 
the shareholders receiving rights is 
waived. Accordingly, no amount which 
should be treated as a dividend will es- 
cape tax. 

I do not believe it needs any more ex- 
planation. I hope the Senator from 
Colorado will take the amendment to 


conference. P 
Mr. MILLIKIN. I shall be glad to 
(Mr. * 


take it to conference, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
AIKEN in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. FERGU= 
SON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment 6-29-54-L.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 282, 
line 8, in section 771 (b) (1) (A), it is 
proposed to strike out “March 9, 1954 
and insert in lieu thereof April 1, 1954.” 

Mr, ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator explain what is involved? 
Was the amendment submitted to the 
Committee on Finance? 

Mr. MARTIN. Yes; it was submitted 
to both the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEORGE] and to the Senator from Colo- — 
rado [Mr. MILLIKIN]. Under present 
law, a partnership on a calendar year 
may change to a fiscal year ending on 


x 
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the last day of any of the first 3 months 
or the last 3 months — exclusive of De- 
cember—of the year without obtaining 
the approval of the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. Election to make such 
a change is accomplished merely by the 
timely filing of a partnership tax return 
for the new accounting period elected. 

Under H. R. 8300 as reported out by 
the Senate Finance Committee, the Com- 
missioner’s approval would be required 
for a change of accounting period to any 
fiscal year beginning after March 9, 1954. 
The result would be— 

(a) Partnerships having changed to 
fiscal years ending January 31 or Feb- 
ruary 28, 1954, would be in the clear; 

(b) Partnerships having changed to 
a fiscal year ending March 31, 1954, 
would be in the position of not knowing 
where they stood—they would have 
closed their books on March 31 and filed 
a tax return, due on or before June 15, 
1954, electing the change; possibly, the 
election would be regarded as a nullity 
and the return regarded as void; 

(c) Partnerships changing to fiscal 
years ending April 30, or any subsequent 
month up to September, would be un- 
affected since authorization to do so is 
required under present law just as it 
would be under H. R. 8300. 

The inequitable result in the case of 
partnerships having changed to a March 
31 year—situation (b) above—may be 
completely avoided by amending H. R 
$300 to make the partnership-fiscal-year 
provision apply to fiscal years beginning 
after April 1, 1954, instead of after 
March 9, 1954. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Was the amend- 
ment submitted to the Committee on 
Finance while it was considering the 
bill? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. It was considered 


Several times. 
Was it rejected by 


Mr. ANDERSON. 
the committee? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. It was not pressed 
before the committee. So far as I am 
concerned the amendment is acceptable 
to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to amendment 
offered by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. MARTIN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BENNETT. I have two technical 
amendments at the desk. I should like 
to call up first my amendment desig- 
nated, “6-28-54-A.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 163, 

in line 20, it is proposed to strike out 
a ph (3), a plan to make” and 
insert “paragraphs (2) and (3), a plan 
to make a transfer to a controlled cor- 
poration described in section 351, or a 
plan to make.” 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, one of 
the changes made in the tax law by this 
bill affects the reorganization of corpo- 
_ rations. Of course, when the bill goes 

into effect it will have a date on it, and 

of the questions raised by the bill is 
the status of corporations which had 
ted a plan of reorganization to the 
Revenue Service and had al- 

80155 toia it approved under the tax laws 
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It was the feeling of the committee 
that such organizations should be al- 
lowed to go forward with the proposed 
reorganization even though it might 
conflict with provisions of the bill. 
There was one provision which was not 
completely clear, and the purpose of 
this amendment is to make it clear that 
if such an approved reorganization in- 
cluded a plan to transfer certain assets 
to a controlled corporation, and that 
plan had been previously approved un- 
der the 1939 act, that part of the reor- 
ganization would also be approved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. BENNETT]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I have 
at the desk an amendment which was 
submitted earlier today. I ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 265, 
the House bill, in section 1301, at the end 
of subsection (c), it is proposed to insert: 

For purposes of this subsection, a member 
of a partnership shall be deemed to have 
been a member of the partnership for any 
period, ending immediately prior to becom- 
ing such a member, in which he was an 
employee of such partnership, if during the 
taxable year he received or accrued com- 
pensation attributable to employment by the 
partnership during such period. 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, this 
amendment has to do with another one 
of the problems which arise when we 
attempt to close a loophole which appar- 
ently has existed and inadvertently im- 
pose a hardship beyond the intent of the 
committee. The loophole which was 
proposed to be closed by this particular 
provision of the bill was created by a 
situation in which a partnership—either 
a legal partnership or an engineering 
partnership—has worked on a problem 
for a number of years and its compensa- 
tion all comes finally in 1 year. The 
intent of the provision in the bill was 
to prevent a partnership from taking in 
a person who had never contributed any- 
thing to the development of the program, 
giving him a share of the proceeds, and 
permitting him to stretch it back over 
the period during which the proceeds 
were earned. 

The problem the amendment seeks to 
meet is that of an employee of a part- 
nership who during the 3-year period 
attains partnership status. He has 
worked on the program over the years, 
but under the language of the bill he 
might be denied the privilege of carry- 
ing his taxable benefits back, because he 
was not actually a partner during this 
period. 

There are one or two questions which 
I should like to address to the Senator 
from Colorado in order to make the 
legislative history and clear up the ques- 
tion completely and other questions 
involved in the same problem. 

I am concerned about possible inter- 
pretations of section 1301 (c) of the 
House bill. This is the section which 
permits an individual who receives cer- 
tain types of lump-sum payment attribu- 
table to a period of 36 months or more, 
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in effect, to spread back the income for 
tax purposes over the period the com- 
pensation was earned. Subsection (c) 
states, however, that a partner may not 
spread back income to years prior to his 
becoming a member of the partnership. 

Generally speaking this subsection is 
a desirable loophole-closing provision 
but it is not entirely clear as to the tax 
treatment which is to be provided in 
certain cases. One of these arises where 
a person is engaged in an individual em- 
ployment of the nature to qualify under 
section 1301 but prior to the completion 
of his services changes his methods of 
doing business from that of an indi- 
vidual operator to a partnership. 
though, upon the completion of the 
services and receipt of compensation 
either the partnership has not been in 
existence 36 months or more, or the in- 
dividual has not been a member for 
that time. In such a case it is my 
understanding that the individual is en- 
titled to allocate his income for tax com- 
putation purposes over the entire period 
of his employment if it is for more than 
36 months, 

Similarly, where a partnership is com- 
pletely reorganized, and an entirely new 
partnership results but neither the first 
nor successor partnership worked a full 
36 months on the employment, although 
together they worked well over that 
time, it is my understanding that an 
individual who was a member of both 
partnerships would be able to claim the 
benefits of section 1301 as to the com- 
pensation for the particular employ- 
ment. 

Is that the understanding of the 
Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator from 
Colorado another question. 

Another interpretative problem arises 
where a partnership is engaged for raore 
than a 30-month period in long-term 
services of the nature to qualify under 
section 1301 and takes in new partners 
who are entitled to share in the income 
from those services. It is my under- 
standing that apart from any prior em- 
ployment the new partner may have 
performed in the employment, he is en- 
titled to the benefits of section 1301 if 
he is a member of the partnership for 
more than 36 months, although if he 
were a member of the partnership for 
less than the full term of the services 
he could spread the income back only 
over the period he was a partner, 

Is that the Senator's understanding? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. BENNETT. The last problem with 
which I am concerned is the problem 
covered by the amendment which I have 
offered. Without further debate, I ask 
for the adoption of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. BENNETT]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I 
should like to address another question 
to the Senator from Colorado. 
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3 mingtes to the Senator from Utah: 


Mr. President, one of. 


Mr. BENNETT. 

the provisions of the 1 bil would limit the 
opportunity of a person purchasing 
bonds at a premium to amortize the pre- 
mium under certain circumstances. The 
bill as it came from the House limited 
this privilege by a date after January 22, 

1954. 
It has been called to my attention that 
people who buy bonds through an ordi- 
nary brokerage house are involved with 
two dates, one, the date on which they 
place the ‘order, and the other the date 
on which the bonds are delivered. Since 
it was the purpose of my amendment to 
validate all the actual commitments 
which may have been made prior to Jan- 
uary 22, 1954, I should like to ask the 


Senator from ‘Colorado if he agrees with 


me that it is the sense of the amendment 
that in this case the first date, the date 
on which the bonds were actually or- 
dered, would be applicable rather than 
the date on which the bonds were deliv- 
ered. 

Mr. MILLIKIN, I would say the first 
9 is the applicable date. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have an important engagement at 
1:45. There is no controversy going on 
at this time, and on behalf of myself and 
the junior Senator from Texas I should 
like to offer an amendment and ask for 
its present consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Texas. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 226, line 
5, it is proposed to amend paragraph 6 
of subsection 613 (b) by inserting a com- 
ma after the word “that”, and adding the 
following language: “unless sold on bid 
in direct competition with a bona fide 
bid to sell a mineral listed in paragraph 
G” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is my understanding that the 
House bill provided that chemical grade 
limestone would receive a 15 percent de- 
pletion allowance. It is 15 percent under 
present law. The Senate Finance Com- 
mittee provided, however, that when used 
for road building and other similar pur- 
poses limestone would be entitled only 
to a 5 percent depletion allowance. 

There has been discussed with the 
chairman of the committee and the 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee the problem which confronts the 
producers of chemical grade limestone 
when sold in competition with other ma- 
terials used for roadbuilding and other 
similar purposes. The junior Senator 
from Texas has explored the question 
very thoroughly, and we are both of the 
opinion that the language contained in 
this amendment, unless sold on bid in 
direct competition with a bona fide bid 
to sell a mineral listed in paragraph (3)”, 
if inserted at the appropriate point in the 
bill, will protect this very important in- 
dustry and give it the equal treatment to 
which it is entitled. 

I understood from the chairman and 
the ranking minority member of the 
committee that they would be willing to 
take the amendment to conference. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, the 


distinguished minority leader has made 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I yield- 


an accurate statement of the matter, and 
I am willing to take the amendment to 
conference. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, my col- 
league refers to higher grade limestone, 
specifically listed in the 15 percent de- 
pletion bracket of the present law and in 
the House bill as “chemical grade lime- 
stone” and “metallurgical grade lime- 
stone” without any mention of end use. 

The Senate committee bill treats all 


‘limestone alike in the 15 percent bracket 


except that when used on roads and for 
similar purposes, 5 percent shall apply. 
This would change the present law and 
give higher grade limestone unfair treat- 
ment when used or sold in direct compe- 
tition with other minerals covered by 
paragraph (3), which receive 15 percent 
depletion even when used on roads. To 
a great extent this amendment will take 
care of the situation, but I hope the con- 
ference will finally agree with the House 
and the present law by restoring these 
particular grades of limestone to para- 
graph (3). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the senior Senator from Texas 
(Mr, JOHNSON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I of- 
fer the amendment, which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Clerk will state the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Indiana. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 163, line 
4, it is proposed to strike out “Except” 
and insert the following: 


(a) General rule: Except. 


On page 163, after line 9, insert the 
following: 


(b) Special rule for certain sales during 
954: 


(1) Nonrecognition of gain or loss: If— 

(A) all of the assets of the corporation 
(less assets retained to meet claims) are dis- 
tributed before January 1, 1955, in complete 
liquidation of such corporation; and 

(B) the corporation elects (at such time 
and in such manner as the Secretary or his 
delegate may by regulations prescribe) to 
have this subsection apply, 
then no gain or loss shall be recognized to 
such corporation from the sale or exchange 
by it of property during the calendar year 
1954. 

(2) Certain provisions of Section 337 made 
applicable: For purposes of paragraph (1)— 

(A) the term “property” has the meaning 
given to such term by section 337 (b); ex- 
cept that any determination required by 
section 337 (b) to be made by reference to 
the date of the adoption of the plan of 
liquidation shall be made by reference to 
January 1, 1954; and 

(B) the limitations of section 337 (c) shall 
apply. 
For the purposes of section 453 (d) (4) (B) 
(relating to disposition of installment obli- 
gations), nonrecognition of gain or loss un- 
der paragraph (1) of this subsection shall 
be treated as nonrecognition of gain or loss 
under section 337. 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the amendment is to make 
the liquidation rules of H. R. 8300 ap- 
plicable to distributions in liquidation 
which occur in 1954. In particular, it is 
intended to have section 337, relating to 
sales made by corporations in process of 


liquidation, apply to such distributions. 
Section 337 eliminates differences which 
can occur where a liquidating corpora- 
tion itself sells an asset and distributes. 
the proceeds of sale as opposed to the 
case where the asset is first distributed 
in kind to the shareholder and then sold 
by him. In the first case, that is, the sale 
by the corporation, there is one tax at 
the corporation level and another tax at 
the shareholder level. Section 337 elimi- 
nates difficult fact determinations as to 
whether a sale is made by a corporation 
or a shareholder in such cases. It pro- 
vides that there shall be only one tax in 
any event. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Finance yield to me, so that I may 
propound a question to him? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I have received a let- 
ter which I desire to read, in part, as 
follows: 

The proposed administration tax bill, sec- 
tion 174, permits the taxpayer certain bene- 
fits for expenditures made for research and 
experimentation. However, as that section 
is presently worded, the benefits would 
accrue only to the taxpayers whose taxable 
year begins after December 31, 1953. This 
would mean that other taxpayers, whose tax 
year began prior to December, would not be 
permitted the benefits set out in the act for 
expenditures for experiment and research 
made from December 31, 1953, to the end of 
their tax year. 

My purpose in writing you is to see if you 
might be able to obtain some support in 
amending the bill to permit all taxpayers 
the same benefits for expenditures made for 
experimentation and research after Decem- 
ber 31, 1953, regardless of the date on which 
their tax year starts. It is my understand- 
ing that there is some precedent for such a 
change. For instance, I am informed that 
where benefits were extended a few years 
ago in the tax law to those engaged in min- 
ing operations, and particularly sand and 
gravel bed operations, a similar provision, to 
that which presently exists in the proposed 
tax law, was changed after petition by inter- 
ested parties to provide for wording similar 
to that suggested by our client. 


I should very much appreciate it if — 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee would, in the first place, explain 
what the situation is; then I should like 
to ask him whether, if I offered an 
amendment effectuating this request, he 
would accept it. F 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The question raises 
some very interesting points; but the 
committee, after most thorough consid- 
eration, not of this particular problem, 
but of related problems, decided we could 
ne place retroactive provisions in the 

I think the Senator will appreciate the 
fact that if the committee were to pro- 
vide benefits from the beginning, we 
would never finish the bill. We could 
never write a bill. So I am sorry to 
have to say that the suggestion of the 
Senator's constituent runs counter to 
what I believe was the unanimous posi- 
tion of the committee. 

If the Senator desires me to speculate, 
I could not approve the proposal if the 
Senator offered it as an amendment, and 
I doubt whether the members of the 
Senate Committee on Finance would. I 
am sorry to have to give that answer, 
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Mr. LEHMAN. I am sorry to have 
the Senator’s answer; but, as I under- 
stand, it is the Senator’ s impression that 
the decision which was reached in the 
Committee on Finance was unanimous. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. Les. 

5 Mr. LEHMAN. So I assume there 
would be no likelihood of successful ac- 
tion. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. No. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. CAPEHART]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

ADD TITANIUM TO 23-PERCENT DEPLETION 

Mr.MALONE. Mr. President, on page 
224 of the bill there is a committee 
amendment relating to the raw ma- 
terials which go into the manufacture 
of titanium, which is a highly strategic 
material. 

Inadvertently two of the raw mate- 
rials which go into the manufacture of 
titanium were omitted. I have already 
discussed the matter with the chairman 
of the committee, and he agrees that 
the word “titanium” may be included. 

Mr. President as the committee 
amendment now stands it includes the 
two major raw materials, ilmenite and 
rutile entering into the manufacture of 
titanium—by adding titanium follow- 
ing the word thorium on page 225, line 
4, any suitable raw material for manu- 
facturing titanium will be included in 
the committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Nevada have an 
amendment to propose? 
I am offering the 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will 
the Senator kindly offer his amendment, 
so that time can be allocated to its con- 
sideration? 

Mr. MALONE. I offer the amend- 
ment now: That the word “titanium” 
be inserted following the word thorium 
in line 4, page 225. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Nevada send his amend- 
ment to the desk in writing? 

Mr. MALONE. I cannot send it to the 
desk since it has not been reduced to 
writing. It is a very simple amendment, 
if the clerk will direct his attention to 
the junior Senator from Nevada. 

The amendment is added on page 225, 
Jine 4, after the word “thorium”, insert 
“titanium.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Nevada ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment may be 
offered without its being submitted in 
writing? 

Mr. MALONE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment may be offered 
without its being submitted in writing. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
lator restate his amendment, so that 

t may be identified and located in the 
by the staff at the desk? 

Mr. MALONE. I offer an amendment, 
on page 225, line 4, after the word 
“thorium”, to insert “titanium.” That 
is in section 612 (b). 

A I bave discussed the matter with the 
Chairman of the committee and he un- 
4 stands thoroughly the purpose of the 
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amendment. He has agreed to accept 
the amendment. He understands that it 
was an inadvertence that the word “ti- 
tanium” was omitted in the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Nevada has 
made a long study of strategic and criti- 
cal materials, and of the encouragement 
which should be given them taxwise. 


The committee gave thoughtful con- 


sideration to the subject, and I think the 
Senator’s statement is correct. It was 
by sheer inadvertence that the commit- 
tee did not include the mineral to which 
the Senator has referred. So far as I 
am concerned, I am delighted to take 
his proposed amendment to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. MALONE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment which I ask to have 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 122, in 
section 503 (b) (5), at the end thereof, 
it is proposed to strike out the period, 
and add the words “or agricultural re- 
search.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Kansas indicate how much 
time he desires? 

Mr. CARLSON. Five minutes. 

I should like to have the attention of 
the chairman of the committee for 2 or 
3 minutes, in order that we may discuss 
section 466 (c), which relates to the 
hybrid accounting systems. 

The amendment contains some new 
language in dealing with accounting, 
when it comes to the accrual method. 
It is authorized for the first time in this 
bill. The committee report states that 
one such method which will be allowed 
will be an accrual of items affecting gross 
income such as purchases, sales of goods, 
accounts payable and accounts receiva- 
ble, and a cash reporting of items of 
deduction such as rent, clerks’ salaries, 
insurance, and similar items. 

Although this provision specifically 
related only to the future, it is under- 
stood that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury or his delegate in examining tax 
returns for prior years will not disturb 
hybrid accounting systems which qual- 
ify for future years under section 446 
(c) (4), since to deny them the use of 
such a system for a year or two, and then 
to permit them to change back to such 
a system, involves useless bookkeeping 
on the taxpayer’s side, and unnecessary 
work in checking returns on the part 
of the agents of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau. 

I have particularly in mind a news- 
paper, which has been accruing income 
received from subscriptions, but has 
been reporting other deductions and in- 
come on a cash basis. Will it be per- 
mitted to continue the use of such a 
hybrid accounting system for prior open 
years, if such a system qualifies for 
future years under section 446 (c) (4), 
of the new code? 

I am certain the distinguished chair- 
man will remember that we had a con- 
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siderable discussion of the accrual 
method of accounting in regard tg sev- 
eral phases of our economy, especially 
the newspapers. Is it not the thought 
of the distinguished Senator from Col- 
orado that newspapers and other agen- 
cies should be permitted to use this basis 
with respect to previous accounting? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is my thought. 

Mr. CARLSON. I thank the chair- 
man for his comment. 

Mr. President, section 503 of H. 
R. 8300 denies exemption to tax exempt 
organizations engaged in certain pro- 
hibited transactions, except that such 
section does not apply to an organiza- 
tion the principal purposes or functions 
of which are the providing of medical or 
hospital care, medical education, or med- 
ical research. 

During the past decade great ad- 
vancement has been made in the field 
of agriculture. This advancement is di- 
rectly attributable to scientific research. 
During that time many irrevocable 
trusts have been created which are dedi- 
cated to agriculture research. It is ap- 
propriate that research in the field of 
agriculture be placed in the same ad- 
ministrative position with respect to the 
Revenue Code as medical research. 
Therefore it is urged that section 503 
(b) (5) of H. R. 8300 be amended by 
adding the words “or agriculture re- 
search.” 

Mr. President, I have discussed this 
amendment with the chairman of the 
Finance Committee and the ranking 
minority member of the committee. 
They are willing to take the amendment 
to conference, as I understand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kansas, 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On 
whose time is the Senator from Florida 
speaking? 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I shall 
be glad to yield time to the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I should like to ask 
whether the amendment was offered 
during the deliberations of the Finance 
Committee. 

Mr. CARLSON. No, it was not. After 
reading the report and the language of 
the bill, I decided the bill was not suf- 
ficiently broad to cover the field of agri- 
culture, I discussed the question with 
the chairman and the ranking minority 
member, and they agreed to take the 
amendment to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. CARLSON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment to the pending bill, 
designated as “6-29-54-E.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 31, 
after section 121, it is proposed to insert 
the following: 


SEC. 122, Interest on certain governmental 
obligations of the Federal Repub- 
lic of Western Germany. 

(a) General rule: Gross income does not 
include interest on obligations issued by 
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the Lastenausgleichsbank of the Federal 
Republic of Western Germany. 
(b) Limitation: Subsection (a) shall apply 
only to obligations issued for the purpose of 
funds available to finance the ac- 
quisition or improvement of real property 
which is to be used for family dwellings 
(consisting of not more than two family 
units) with individual ownership of each 
of such family dwellings by individuals 
who are (1) refugees, (2) escapees, or (3) 
residents of the Federal Republic of Western 
Germany who lost their homes through 
war action in World War I. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to himself? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield myself 20 
minutes 

Mr. President, in April of 1953 there 
came to this country the Chancellor 
of Western Germany, Dr. Conrad Ade- 
nauer. It was my great privilege to meet 
this man, who has done so much to lead 
his people from utter defeat and com- 
plete economic destruction to a new 
peaceful life and an economic recon- 
struction that has aroused the admira- 
tion of the entire world. 

But far more important to us than his 
economic achievement is his political 
achievement in converting his nation, 
only a few years ago infected with 
Nazism and all kinds of political radical- 
ism, stepped in the philosophy of hatred, 
and punch drunk with an insane desire 
for world conquest, into a truly demo- 
cratic republic, and to leading it to a 
peace-loving western orientation, will- 
ing and ready to defend with us the 
ancient western Christian culture 
against oppressive eastern communism, 

I know that many of my colleagues in 
the Senate agree with me that in Ade- 
nauer we have found a true friend of 
America, an ally whom we can trust, and 
I believe all of us would want to help 
him solve the many problems which still 
beset this great leader. 

When he was asked which was his 
greatest problem today, he answered: 

The greatest problem that I have, and the 
problem that I simply cannot solve alone 
without outside help, is the problem to find 
housing for the millions of refugees and 
escapees of the Russian Zone, and for the 
hundreds of thousands who lost their homes 
through bombing. 


This is our most explosive social and 
political issue, and we must solve it if 
we want to create a peaceful and pros- 
perous Germany, ready to assume its 
obligation in the defense of Western 
civilization. 

I know that all of us here have the 
same desire to help Germany again to 
become a strong nation, a peaceful na- 
tion, and a democratic nation; and I 
know that this goal cannot be achieved 
when millions of people remain homeless, 
forced to live in bunkers, caves, and 
dismal camps. 

After Adenauer’s visit, as chairman of 
the Consultative Subcommittee on Eco- 
nomic and Social Policy, of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, I sent to 
Germany Mr. Louis Marhoefer, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., one of the great philanthro- 
pists of our time, and the economic ad- 
viser of our subcommittee, to contact Mr. 
Adenauer and his ministers for refugees 
and housing, and to investigate the ac- 
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tual housing conditions in Germany. 
The situation appears to be really ap- 


Western Germany, in 1939, had a 
population of 39 million, who occupied 
10.2 million living quarters. Of these, 
2.2 million were either completely de- 
stroyed or seriously damaged through 
bombing and war action. In France 
only 2 percent, and in England only 3 
percent, were thus destroyed through 
different kinds of war action. But in 
Germany, instead of 2 or 3 percent, 21 
percent of the homes were lost. 

Through the Potsdam agreement, that 
ill-fated attempt to do business with the 
Russians, over 8,700,000 Germans were 
driven from Eastern Germany, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and other na- 
tions in the world into Western Germany. 
They had to leave all their possessions, 
homes, farms, and businesses, and ar- 
rived in a country wrecked by war, whose 
people were homeless and penniless. 

After the Russians and their cohorts 
took control in Eastern Germany, more 
than 1,700,000 escapees crossed the bor- 
der, forsaking all their possessions. 
They chose freedom at the cost of all 
their belongings, their jobs, their homes; 
and someday we will recognize these es- 
capees as the true heroes of our time— 
the great defenders of our own system 
and way of life, because they paid for 
freedom with everything they had. 

The Potsdam expellees and the es- 
capees added 10,400,000 people to West- 
ern Germany, and so we have this pic- 
ture: That 21 percent of all living quar- 
ters in Western Germany were destroyed, 
and the population at the same time was 
increased by 24 percent. This over- 
crowding creates not only a dangerous 
cultural and social state of distress, but 
presents a most volatile political danger 
for the present government and its great 
leader, Dr. Adenauer. 

The German Government under Ade- 
nauer had to spend more than 25 billion 
marks, or about $6 billion, to feed the 
immigrants, to house them, and to inte- 
grate them into Germany’s economic 
life. But in spite of all their heroic 
efforts, in spite of all the hard work of 
the German people, there still remain 
more than 457,000 people in bunkers, in 
camps, in caves, and in huts—in living 
quarters that are not fit for human habi- 
tation or barest existence. 

I might say that I personally inspected 
those conditions when I was in Germany 
about 2 years ago, and I can tell my col- 
leagues that it was a horrible sight to 
behold. The worst of it, however, is that 
these camps are all located in rural dis- 
tricts, where it is impossible to find em- 
ployment. It is here where defeatism 
rises and hopelessness grows. 

To help the hard-pressed German 
Government to give these unfortunate 
homeless people decent living quarters 
near towns and cities where they can 
find jobs, where they can find a new 
start in life, a new hope for their future 
and their childrens’ future, I am asking 
my colleagues in the Senate to join with 
me in the support of legislation which I 
am about to propose as an amendment 
to our general revenue bill, H. R. 8300. 

In the past, we have granted or given 
billions of dollars to various countries, 
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with, as I see it, rather meager results. 
In the legislation which I propose I am 
not asking that we give the German Goy- 
ernment anything. I am merely asking 
that we help that government to help 
itself in a cause that is surely most 
worthy of our support, and in a problem 
which they themselves cannot solve. I 
am asking that we help them to borrow 
the money that is needed in our free 
capital market, at interest rates they can 
afford to pay, and at an amortization 
rate we know they can stand. 

The German Government, through its 
Lasten Ausgleichs Bank—that is, its bank 
for equalization of burdens—will issue 
$250 million in bonds, at an interest rate 
of from 3 to 4 percent, and redeemable 
in 5-year intervals, up to a maximum of 
30 years, with the principal and interest 
to be repaid in dollars when due, and 
with the proceeds of these bonds to be 
used solely for the purpose of granting 
first mortgages at interest rates not ex- 
ceeding 5 percent, and annual amortiza- 
tion not to exceed 14 percent of the 
principal, to refugees, escapees, and those 
who lost their homes through bombing, 
for individual home ownership housing 
1 to 2 families. These refugees and 
escapees can then borrow on a first mort- 
gage from the Lasten Ausgleich Bank 
up to 90 percent of the requirements for 
building a new home, at an interest and 
amortization rate that they can afford 
to repay. Germany, at present, lacks 
the capital to do this job. Current inter- 
est rates for mortgages are very high, 7 
to 9 percent, which the average refugee 
simply cannot afford. 

Because Germany could not market 
today a bond issue in this country with- 
out paying a prohibitively high interest 
rate, I am asking to declare the interest 
received by our citizens on these bonds 
to be exempt from Federal taxation. 

I am asking this because I believe that 
this action will have the most desirable 
political effect for us, for the defense of 
the Western World, and for the strength- 
ening of the friendly relations between 
us and the nation that some day we hope 
to call our true ally. 

The cost to us, namely, the loss of 
taxes on interest received, will be very 
small, but the practical effect could be 
enormous. I believe this action will help 
to overcome the resentment that some 
of these Potsdam expellees and those 
who lost their homes through bombing 
still have against us. 

I believe that helping these unfortu- 
nates to get a new home and a new job 
will give them a stake in our system and 
our way of life—a stake that they will 
find it worthwhile to defend. 

I believe that adoption of this amend- 
ment will help Mr. Adenauer get the 
needed mass support for the democrati- 
zation and western orientation of his 
nation, and will help to defeat the psy- 
chological and subversive threat that 
communism poses in its appeals to these 
homeless and hopeless refugees. If the 
amendment does this, we shall have 
helped strengthen our western defense 
structure and, in the long run, the de- 
fense of our own country. 

With the $250 million that the German 
Government will be able to borrow in 
this country in the free capital market, 


if interest is declared tax exempt, about 
75,000 homes could be built, housing 
about 300,000 refugees. Thus we shall 
have started a new trend in that our 
assistance will go, not from government 
to government, but from our people, who 


buy these bonds, directly to the people 


who are most deserving of our help. 

Mr. President, the German people will 
repay these bonds. Only last year, still 
beset with thousands of economic prob- 
lems, the German Government agreed to 
repay all their dollar bonds, with inter- 
est, that were sold to our citizens in the 
1920’s. They have even agreed to repay 
us $1,200,000,000 of the $3.2 billion we 
furnished them under the Marshall plan 
or other economic assistance plans. 
That is a percentage of repayment many 
other and far richer nations have not yet 
offered to us. 

The millions of Americans of German 
descent, living in this country, who have 
contributed so much to the development 
of our own country, are hard-working 
and honorable people; and I know that 
their fathers and other relatives over 
there are not much different; and be- 
cause I know their character and their 
honesty, I feel sure that they will make 
all efforts to repay the bonds, whose 
marketing will be made possible by this 
proposed legislation. I also know that 
these German-Americans will be thank- 
ful to everyone of us, if we pass this pro- 
posed legislation, because it will help to 
get their most unfortunate relatives out 
of these dreary camps. This is a matter 
which is very close to their hearts. 

In the lengthy hearings before the 
subcommittee for economic and social 

policy affairs, I was deeply impressed by 
t some of my colleagues had to say 
bout this proposal. 
My good friend, the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. WrLey], the chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
said at one of these hearings: 

Here is a practical proposition and in do- 
ing that, it would really be the voice of 
America in action. 


And my good friend, the senior Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], the man 
whose judgment on financial matters all 
of us so deeply respect, said: 

I unhesitatingly say that in my honest 
opinion this sort of a program, especially to 
these German people, in view of their strate- 
gic position in all of Western Europe, would 
be one of the best things we have done. 


Fortified by the opinions of such 
great men, I submit to the Senate, for its 
consideration and approval, the follow- 
ing amendment to the bill (H. R. 8300) to 
revise the internal revenue laws of the 
United States: On page 31, after section 


122, insert: 


Sec. 122. Interest on certain governmental 
Obligations of the Federal Republic of West- 
ern Germany. 

(A) General rule: Gross income does not 


‘include interest on obligations issued by the 
Lastenausgleichsbank of the Federal Repub- 


lic of Western Germany. 
(B) Limitation: Subsection (A) shall ap- 
ply only to obligations issued for the pur- 


"pose of making funds available to finance 


the acquisition or improvement of real 
property which is to be used for family 
dwellings (consisting of not more than two 
family units) with individual ownership of 
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each of such family dwellings by individuals 
who are (1) refugees, (2) escapees, or (3) 
residents of the Federal Republic of Western 
Germany who lost their homes through war 
action in World War II. 


Mr. President, in making a brief sum- 
mary statement of the purpose of the 
amendment, let me point out that ap- 
proximately 11 million people entered 
Germany as expellees or escapees. Dr. 
Adenauer, who, according to Mr. Dulles, 
is one of the best friends this country 
has, and would be one of our best friends 
in time of war, has taken steps to take 
care of 6 million of those persons, by 
getting them homes in rural areas. So 
today those 6 million have been taken 
care of. However, many of the escapees 
and expellees cannot obtain jobs, be- 
cause in Germany there is a law that be- 
fore a man can obtain a job, he must 
first to arrange to have in that area a 
room or a house in which to live. 

Mr. President, my amendment pro- 
poses to have the German Government, 
through its Lasten Ausgleichs Bank, its 
bank for equalization of burdens, issue 
$250 million in bonds, at an interest rate 
of from 3 percent to 4 percent, redeem- 
able at 5-year intervals, up to a maxi- 
mum of 30 years, with the principal and 
interest to be repaid in dollars when due, 
and with the proceeds of the bonds to 
be used solely for the purpose of grant- 
ing first mortgages, at interest rates not 
exceeding 5 percent, and annual amor- 
tization charges not to exceed 14% per- 
cent of the principal, to assist refugees, 
escapees, and those who lost their homes 
as a result of bombing, to obtain indi- 
vidual ownership of homes housing 
either one or two families. 

Mr. President, such a loan would be 
very secure, for I am confident that 
every penny of it would be repaid, with 
interest. Furthermore, certainly one of 
the most worthwhile things we can do 
is to take steps to enable the construc- 
tion of housing for such a purpose. 

If this amendment is adopted, these 
refugees and escapees will be able to 
borrow on a first mortgage from the 
Lasten Ausgleichs Bank up to 90 percent 
of their requirements for building a new 
home, and will be able to borrow the 
money at an interest rate and an 
amortization rate they can afford to re- 
pay. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, the re- 
payment of these bonds will be guaran- 
teed by the German Government. In- 
asmuch as the interest on the bonds will 
be tax exempt in Germany, we now ask 
that the interest on them be tax exempt 
in the United States, inasmuch as, in my 
opinion, a great number of persons in 
the United States who are of German 
descent would buy the bonds. 

Mr. President, adoption of this amend- 
ment is required, inasmuch as at the 
present time the escapees and refugees 
in Germany cannot possibly build houses 
for themselves. As I have stated before, 
today the interest rate in Germany on 
funds borrowed for such purposes is 
from 7 percent to 9 percent. The result 
is that nearly half a million German peo- 
ple do not have homes. 

Let me point out that everyone of the 
escapees and refugees who now is in 
Western Germany is a citizen of Ger- 
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many, because the German law is that 
if a person of Germanic extraction re- 
turns to Germany from Rumania, Italy, 
or elsewhere, that person is regarded as 
a citizen, and can vote. The result is 
that Dr. Adenauer is supported by what 
is called the Party of the Refugees, 
which has a total vote of 10 million or 
11 million. When he was in the United 
States, he said that the sort of assist- 
ance I now propose is one of the things 
he would like to have from the Govern- 
ment of the United States. He called 
attention to the fact that such an ar- 
rangement would cost us nothing, for 
every dollar would be repaid. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. WIEYI, the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], and the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], who at- 
tended some of the hearings, all said that 
in their opinion this proposal is a very 
worthy one. 

My amendment was submitted to the 
Finance Committee, but was turned down 
by the committee, the reason apparent- 
ly being that at the present time no 
bonds of this sort, being sold in the 
United States, are tax exempt. 

Nevertheless, Mr. President, it is my 
opinion that nothing else we could do 
would do more to cement the best of good 
relations between West Germany and 
the United States. 

At the present time all the housing be- 
ing constructed in Germany is public 
housing. However, Dr. Adenauer objects 
to public housing because he says it 
helps communism, and he is opposed to 
communism. 

Under this amendment, each one of 
the homes built would be a private home, 
owned by the refugee or escapee who 
obtained the loan and had the home 
built. These escapees or refugees would 
be the only ones who could build homes 
under this amendment; and, as a result 
of the operation of the amendment, they 
would have pride in their own property. 
Under those circumstances, not a single 
dollar of the loan made by the people of 
the United States would be lost. 

So, Mr. President, I hope my amend- 
ment will be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Dakota. 

The Senator from Colorado is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I re- 
gret very much to say that this amend- 
ment was considered by the Finance 
Committee and was strongly opposed. 
One of the arguments made was that it 
would be discrimination against our own 
United States Federal bonds. Since 1941 
our citizens have had to pay taxes on the 
interest they receive from Federal bonds. 
This amendment would exempt from 
taxation interest on the bonds of a for- 
eign country for Americans there. It 
was the feeling that that would be dis- 
crimination against our own people. I 
could not take the amendment to con- 
ference, because it was so strongly op- 
posed in the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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ment offered by the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. LANGER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SPARKMAN obtained the floor. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield to me for 
2 minutes, in order that I may place a 
statement in the RECORD? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MARTIN. The statement relates 
to section 6016 of the pending bill. Iam 
submitting it in behalf of our distin- 
guished colleague, the senior Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER]. However, 
I am fully in accord with the statement. 
It has to do with the accelerated pay- 
ment of corporate taxes. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the statement be 
printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BUTLER OF NEBRASKA 


In section 6016 and related sections of the 
bill now before us, there is provided a drastic 
change in the method of paying income taxes 
on the part of a selected group of corpora- 
tions. This provision, as changed by your 
committee, would require some 20,000 corpo- 
rations, which account for 85 percent of cor- 
porate tax payments, to make advance esti- 
mates of their tax liability beginning next 
year, and to pay 5 percent of the estimated 
tax due for 1955 in the third and fourth 
quarters of that year. These payments 
would increase until, at the end of 5 years, 
the affected corporations would be paying 25 
percent of their estimated tax due in the 
third and fourth quarters of the year in 
which the tax liability is incurred and 25 
percent of the tax due in the first and sec- 
ond quarters of the following year. 

Under the existing so-called Mills plan, 
corporations, beginning next year, will be 
paying 100 percent of their tax liability in 
the first and second quarters of the year. 
The Treasury Department maintains that 
this lumping of the flow of corporate tax 
payments increases the problem of managing 
the public debt. Accordingly, the adminis- 
tration recommended the new method of 
payment. 

Like many of my colleagues, I have re- 
ceived numerous complaints regarding this 
new method of corporate tax payment from 
all types of business—retail, manufacturing, 
utilities—large and small. The business 
community contends that, despite the leeway 
given in the bill before us, it is difficult, if 
not impossible in many cases, to accurately 
estimate the tax due before the actual lia- 
bility is incurred. Others tell us that the 
proposal will adversely affect their working 
capital position. Interestingly enough, I 
have heard from many businessmen who 
would not be affected by the proposal because 
of the $100,000 tax liability exemption in- 
serted by your committee. They contend 
that the proposal is wrong in principle, and 
further, that they fear that the $100,000 or 
any other exemption that may appear in the 
final bill, will soon be eliminated if the pro- 
posal works to the satisfaction of those who 
first offered it. 

Since the new plan will not really begin 
to operate until September 1955, and then be 
put into full operation over a 5-year period, 
it is entirely possible that we will continue 
to have a flood of business complaints. If 
this should be the case, I would like to 
suggest that the staff of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Internal Revenue Taxation begin a 
careful study of this area so that a complete 
report of its potentials both good and bad 
may be before the two congressional com- 
mittees early next year. It would then be 
my hope that enough information would be 
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gathered so that those committees might 
reconsider and reassess the value of this 
particular section. If this should be the 
case, and harmful effects can be adequately 
proved, I would like to suggest that the 
Senate Finance Committee might conduct 
a preliminary study next year and hold pub- 
lic hearings, if necessary, to determine in 
detail just what the effects of this proposal 
will be. This might be necessary since the 
committee did not have time to hear all of 
the witnesses that might have wanted to be 
heard if unlimited testimony were possible 
on individual sections of the bill. Person- 
ally, I fear that the situation we will face 
in the 5 years to come will be one of in- 
creasing resentment on the part of the busi- 
ness community, as was the case when the 
so-called Mills plan was moving toward its 
ultimate end of concentrating corporate tax 
payments within the first 2 quarters of the 
year. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. It is des- 
ignated “6-30-54-Y.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Alabama will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 145, 
it is proposed to strike out subsection 
(b) of section 552 and insert: 

(b) Exceptions: The term “foreign per- 
sonal holding company” does not include— 

(1) a corporation exempt from tax under 
subchapter F (sec. 501 and following); and 

(2) a corporation organized and doing 
business under the banking and credit laws 
of a foreign country if the Comptroller of 
the Currency certifies that (except for a 
prohibition against receiving deposits im- 
posed by the laws of the foreign country) 
such corporation would, if a national bank 
incorporated and doing business in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, meet in substance the 
requirements imposed by the laws of the 
United States on such banks. Such certifi- 
cation (including any requirement for re- 
newal annually or at other periodic inter- 
vals) shall be under such regulations as 
may be prescribed from time to time by the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to himself? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. As much time as 
I may need, within the limits allowed. 
I shall be very brief, Mr. President. 

Mr. President, this amendment has for 
its purpose the exemption of legitimate, 
operating banking institutions in for- 
eign countries from the foreign per- 
sonal holding company tax. The 
amendment would have the effect of 
placing them on a par with domestic 
banking institutions and branches of 
domestic banks which operate in foreign 
countries. 

I have discussed this subject with the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee and also with the ranking minority 
Member, and I believe it is agreed by 
them that they are. willing to take the 
amendment to conference. 

It is my understanding that a similar 
amendment was offered in the commit- 
tee, but the Treasury objected to it at 
the time because of certain objection- 
able features in it. I understand those 
features have been removed from the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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ment offered by the Senator from 
Alabama. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I do 
not recall whether we exactly heard the 
case in committee, but various mem- 
bers of the committee discussed the 
question with several visitors. It seems 
to me that there is an equity which is 
not properly covered. I shall be glad to 
take the Senator’s amendment to con- 
ference. I understand the distinguished 
senior Senator from Georgia feels the 
same way, so I am in favor of the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SPARKMAN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


AUTHORITY TO CALL SENATE COM- 
MITTEE MEETINGS IN CASE OF 
THE ABSENCE, DISABILITY, OR 
UNWILLINGNESS OF THE CHAIR- 
MAN TO DO SO 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield me 12 
minutes? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield 12 minutes to 
the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I rise 
for the purpose of explaining very briefly 
two measures which I am sending to the 
desk at this time, dealing with matters 
which do not involve taxation. 

The first of these measures is a resolu- 
tion dealing with a curious blind spot in 
the rules of the Senate. It was carried 
over from the days of the Reorganization 
Act, and it leaves the Senate powerless 
to act at a time when, for one reason or 
another the chairman of a committee is 
unable or unwilling to call together a 
meeting of the committee of which he 
is chairman. 

I should like to explain that during 
my recent temporary incumbency of the 
chairmanship of a subcommittee, it be- 
came necessary for me on several occa- 
sions to explore the rights which I pos- 
sessed, both as chairman and as ranking 
member of a standing committee and a 
subcommittee. I discovered that while 
the House has met the situation very 
wisely and firmly by providing proce- 
dures and methods for calling a meeting 
of a committee when the committee 
chairman is absent or is unable or un- 
willing to call a meeting, the Senate 
rules are entirely mute on that subject. 

For that reason I am sending to the 
desk a resolution proposing to amend 
the standing rules of the Senate by 
adopting precisely the rule employed so 
long and so effectively by the House. It 
provides that when the chairman is ab- 
sent, the ranking member shall have au- 
thority to act in his place. When the 
chairman is present, but for some rea- 
son does not wish to call a meeting of 
the committee, it is provided that three 
members of the committee or a subcom- 
mittee thereof may request a special 
meeting, and if one is not held within 
3 days after the request, a majority of 
the committee or subcommittee may, in 
writing, request a meeting of the com- 
mittee, and may assemble at a date cer- 
tain as a committee meeting. 
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I should explain one other thing about 
the proposed amendment. In this curi- 
ous age in which we live there is an 
unhappy and completely irrational 
habit on the part of some newspaper 
writers and commentators to relate all 
incidents, occurrences, and legislation to 
the personality of the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. MCCARTHY]. 

I should like to point out that this 
particular proposal has nothing whatso- 
ever to do with the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin. It is not an effort to com- 
mend him. It is not an effort to criti- 
cize him. It is not an effort to comment 
on any of his activities. I think in sim- 
ple justice I should point out that while 
I discovered this blind spot in our rules 
at the time I had the unusual and un- 
pleasant assignment referred to, it did 
not grow out of any experience wnich 
I had with the present chairman of the 
standing Committee on Government 
Operations and the chairman of the 
permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions. Quite the contrary. I think it is 
only fair to say that the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin was completely coopera- 
tive in facilitating the temporary trans- 
fer of the chairmanship of the subcom- 
mittee from himself to me. He was 
completely cooperative in authorizing me 
to call meeting for the purpose of tem- 
porarily divesting him of his member- 
ship on the subcommittee. Had he been 
obdurate, reluctant, or stubborn, we 
might still be struggling with the initial 
stages of that investigation, because of 
the curious absence of authority under 
the Senate rules as they now operate. 

I point that out because I think it is 
important that the machinery of ma- 
jority rule should be available and pres- 
ent to meet any emergency. 

That actually is not available without 
this kind of amendment to the rule. At 
the present time a chairman who is 
absent from the city can stop the whole 
activities of a committee. At the pres- 
ent time a chairman, if he is recalcitrant 
or is unwilling or reluctant to call a com- 
mittee together, because he believes and 
anticipates that the committee may act 
in a manner contrary to his own beliefs 
and convictions, can stymie the process 
of majority government. This amend- 
ment to the rules would correct that sit- 
uation. I am happy to yield to my dis- 
tinguished colleague. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Michigan wishes to join 
in the resolution. The policy commit- 
tee at a meeting today recommended 
certain amendments to the rules. One 
of them is a recognition of the defect 
in committees, particularly subcommit- 
tees, insofar as the rule now provides 
that the standing committees are to 
have weekly, biweekly, or monthly 
meetings. 

Mr. MUNDT. Of course the Senator 
understands that some of them do not 
follow that practice. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I understand. 
However, there is nothing provided at 
all for subcommittees in the rules. 
Therefore, a subcommittee could not 
function at all if the chairman were ill. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct. 
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Mr. FERGUSON. Or if the chairman 
were out of town. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct. 

Mr. FERGUSON. We recognize that 
fact, and we have made a recommenda- 
tion which I have the privilege of pre- 
senting to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

Mr. MUNDT. I shall be very happy 
to have the Senator do so. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The matter is being 
presented to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 

Mr. MUNDT. If the Senator from 
Michigan would like to associate himself 
as a coauthor of the resolution I should 
be very happy to have him do so. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; I should like 
to do so. The policy committee has 
acted, and it believes that the situation 
should be remedied, and remedied 
promptly. 

Mr. MUNDT. As a humble Member 
of the United States Senate, I am always 
delighted when I can have the policy 
committee of the majority party support 
a piece of legislation which I introduce. 
I am delighted to have the Senator as 
a cosponsor. 

The resolution (S. Res. 273), submit- 
ted by Mr. Munpr (for himself and Mr. 
FERGUSON), was received and referred to 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Standing Rules of the 
Senate are amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new rule: 

“RULE XLI 
“SPECIAL MEETINGS OF COMMITTEES 

“1. If the chairman of any standing, spe- 
cial, or select committee of the Senate, or of 
any subcommittee of any such committee, 
is requested by at least three members of the 
committee or subcommittee (or by two mem- 
bers, in the case of a three-member commit- 
tee or subcommittee) to call a special meet- 
ing thereof and fails or refuses after three 
days’ consideration of the request to call such 
a special meeting within seven calendar 
days from the date of the request, then upon 
the filing with the clerk of the committee or 
subcommittee of a written signed request by 
a majority of the members of the committee 
or subcommittee for a called special meeting 
thereof, the committee or subcommittee 
shall meet on the day and hour specified in 
such written signed request. It shall be 
the duty of the clerk of the committee or 
subcommittee to notify in the usual way all 
members of the committee or subcommittee 
of such called special meeting. 

“2. In the temporary absence of the chair- 
man of any standing, special, or select com- 
mittee of the Senate, or of any subcommit- 
tee of any such committee, the member next 
in rank in the order named in the election or 
designation of such committee or subcom- 
mittee, and so on, as often as the case shall 
happen, shall act as chairman.” 


FIELD INVESTIGATION OF EMPLOY- 
EES OF COMMITTEES OR SUBCOM- 
MITTEES 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I have 
another measure to present. On behalf 
of myself and the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jackson], I introduce a bill, 
which, if the chairman of the policy 
committee would like to join me in 
sponsoring, I should very much like to 
have him do so. 

This bill also grows out of the experi- 
ence we had in our investigating proce- 
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dures of the past few months. In the 
authorship of this proposed legislation I 
am associated with the distinguished 
Senator from Washington [Mr. JACK- 
son]. During the past several years, 
starting back in the time when the late 
Senator Hoey, of North Carolina, was 
chairman of the permanent Investigat- 
ing Subcommittee, and at one time or 
another since then either the Senator 
from Washington or I have offered reso- 
lutions in committee which were adopted 
unanimously, requesting the committee 
to ask the FBI to make a field investiga- 
tion and report on all employees of our 
investigating subcommittee. The FBI 
told us that they would be very happy to 
cooperate, but that under the inhibitions 
of the present law they lacked authority 
to make field investigations and reports 
on either employees of congressional 
committees or on potential employees of 
congressional committees. 

The Senator from Washington and I 
propose to plug up this loophole in the 
present operative rules of the United 
States Senate. The bill which we intro- 
duce provides that upon written request 
of any standing, special, or select com- 
mittee, Congress or any subcommittee 
thereof, the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation shall make a full field investiga- 
tion of any person employed or under 
consideraiton for employment by such 
committee or subcommittee. Upon the 
completion of any such investigation, 
the Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation shall notify the members 
of such committee or subcommittee, as 
the case may be, of the results of such 
investigation. Any such request for in- 
vestigation shall be made by the chair- 
man of any such committee or subcom- 
mittee, when authorized by a majority 
vote of such committee or subcommittee, 

I send the bill to the desk. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
would personally like to join the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota and the Senator 
from Washington in sponsoring the bill, 
because I have found some difficulty in 
having my own staff investigated by the 
FBI, and I lacked the facilities for in- 
vestigating them personally to the ex- 
tent that the FBI could carry out such 
an investigation. I think it should be 
done for all committees. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I ask unanimous 
consent that the proposals of the Sen- 
ate majority committee for rules of the 
Senate relating to committees and sub- 
committees, together with my letter of 
transmittal to the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. JENNER], chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration, be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the pro- 
posals and the letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
PROPOSALS OF THE SENATE Masoriry Polier 

COMMITTEE FoR RULES OF THE SENATE RE- 

LATING TO COMMITTEES AND SUBCOMMITTEES 

1. A subcommittee of any committee may 
be authorized only by the action of a ma- 
jority of the full committee. 

2. No committee or subcommittee is au- 
thorized to hold a hearing for the purpose 
of hearing subpenaed witnesses or taking 
sworn testimony unless a quorum of the 
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members of the committee or subcommittee 
is present: Provided, however, That the com- 
mittee or subcommittee by a majority vote 
may authorize the presence of a majority 
and a minority member to constitute a 
quorum. 

3. A committee or subcommittte may not 
delegate its authority to issue subpenas ex- 
cept by a majority vote of either the com- 
mittee or subcommittee at a meeting called 
for such purpose, 

4. No investigation shall be initiated un- 
less the Senate or the full committee hay- 
ing jurisdiction has specifically authorized 
such investigation. 

5. No hearing of a committee or subcom- 
mittee shall be scheduled outside of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia except by the majority 
vote of the committee or subcommittee. 

6. No confidential testimony taken or con- 
fidential material presented in an executive 
hearing of a committee or subcommittee or 
any report of the proceedings of such an 
executive hearing shall be made public, either 
in whole or in part or by way of summary, 
unless authorized by a majority of the mem- 
bers of the committee or subcommittee. 

7. Any witness subpenaed to a public or 
executive hearing may be accompanied by 
counsel of his own choosing who shall be 
permitted, while the witness is testifying, 
to advise him of his legal rights. 

8. If a committee or subcommittee is un- 
able to meet because of the failure or in- 
ability of its chairman to call a meeting, or 
for any other reason, the next senior major- 
ity member of the committee or subcommit- 
tee, who is able to act, shall call a meeting 
of the committee or subcommittee within 10 
days after the receipt by the Secretary of the 
Senate of a written request, stating the pur- 
pose for such a meeting, from a majority of 
the members of the committee or subcom- 
mittee. 

9. Committee or subcommittee interroga- 
tion of witnesses shall be conducted only by 
members and authorized staff personnel of 
the committee or subcommittee concerned. 

Jux 1, 1954. ‘ 

Jury 1, 1954. 
Senator WILLIAM E. JENNER, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 

Dear SENATOR JENNER: In view of the fact 
that you are now holding hearings on pro- 
posed changes in rules of the Senate relat- 
ing to Senate committees and subcommit- 
tees, the majority policy committee has au- 
thorized me to present to your committee a 
set of proposals which it has approved. 

May I ask that you set a date as soon as 
possible when I may appear before your com- 
mittee, in behalf of the majority policy com- 
mittee, and testify concerning the policy 
committee’s suggestions? These suggestions 
are attached. 

Sincerely yours, 
HOMER FERGUSON, 
Chairman, Majority Policy Committee. 


The bill (S. 3695) providing for a full 
field investigation of persons employed, 
or under consideration for employment, 
by any committee of the Congress, or 
subcommittee thereof, upon the request 
of such committee or subcommittee, in- 
troduced by Mr. Murr (for himself, Mr. 
Jackson, and Mr. FERGUSON), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Michigan. I am sure 
the Senator from Washington will be 
as happy as I am to have the Senator 
from Michigan associate himself with 
us in the introduction of this proposed 
legislation, 
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I should like to point out that during 
the past few years the FBI has been in- 
creasingly called upon to make field 
checks of the employees of the executive 
agencies, and to submit reports, in order 
to make certain that the personnel em- 
ployed by the executive agencies is hon- 
est and loyal. That has had some very 
fine and salutary results for the body 
politic. It has been a wonderful thing 
for America and the cause of freedom 
generally. 

It seems to me that our experience 
very aptly justifies our carrying this 
matter to the next logical step, by au- 
thorizing and requiring the FBI, upon 
request of a specific committee of Con- 
gress, to do for us the same fine job of 
investigation that it now does ior the 
executive agencies. 

Certainly it is logical to assume that 
the Communists must have in mind not 
only to infiltrate the executive agencies, 
but to infiltrate the congressional staff 
Positions, if they can possibly do so, in 
their mad determination to try to de- 
stroy this great citadel of freedom. 

It seems to me that before it recesses, 
the Senate might well take action on this 
measure, which will provide one more 
desirable safeguard for our Government 
and which will enable us to have another 
weapon with which to protect ourselves 
against the continuing and increasing 
efforts of the Communists in this coun- 
try to weaken our defenses from within. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, before 
the Senator does so, will he yield to me 
for a question? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I did not hear all of 
the remarks of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from South Dakota, but from what 
I heard I understand that he would like 
to have the FBI investigate members of 
the staffs of the Senate committees. 

Mr. MUNDT. Upon a written request 
by the committee itself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the Senator from South 
Dakota has expired. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask the 
Senator from Colorado if he will yield 
additional time to me in which to an- 
swer the question which the Senator 
from New York is in process of asking. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I would rather yield 
5 minutes. 

Mr. MUNDT. That would be better. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, am I 
not correct in my recollection that the 
Senate adopted a resolution about a year 
and a half ago directing that the staffs 
of the Members of the Senate and of 
the committees of the Senate be investi- 
gated by the FBI? If I am correct in 
that assumption—and I believe I am— 
my recollection is further that we were 
later notified not to submit the lists of 
names to the FBI, without any reason 
being given for that change in plans. I 
am sure that the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate will testify to what I have said. 

Mr. MUNDT. I may say that this bill 
goes further than that, by providing 
statutory authority whereby, by order 
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of a committee of Congress, the FBI is 
required to answer such a request if it 
is submitted. It is not a simple resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I was under the im- 
pression—I do not recall the exact word- 
ing of the resolution—that the resolu- 
tion which we adopted provided that the 
FBI should investigate such employees, 
and then it is my very definite recollec- 
tion that my office—and I have no doubt 
that other Senators were apprised of the 
same decision—was told not to submit 
the list of names because the persons 
could not be investigated. 

Mr. MUNDT. This bill avoids that 
difficulty by not including the staffs of 
Senators and Representatives. This 
deals with committee personnel only. A 
serious constitutional question has been 
raised by lawyers about the propriety 
or the advisability of the executive 
branch of the Government intruding it- 
self into the office of a Representative of 
the people to inquire about the affilia- 
tions, connections, and backgrounds of 
his personnel. We avoid all that by lim- 
iting the provisions of the bill to com- 
mittee personnel. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I am very glad to have 
the explanation, but I still wish to point 
out that the direction of the Senate by 
resolution has not been carried out. 

Mr. MUNDT. This would be a statute, 
not a resolution. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If I may be permitted 
to join in the discussion, I believe I can 
contribute some information. We were 
advised by the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation that there was no authority 
in law for such reports, and therefore it 
was useless to ask for them. 


Mr. MUNDT. This bill provides 
authority of law. 
Mr. HAYDEN. Yes, so far as em- 


ployees of committees are concerned. 
It does not go into the other question. 

Mr. MUNDT. It does not go into the 
other question for the reasons which I 
have mentioned. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I thank the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. As did the Senator 
from New York, I wrote to the FBI for 
a checkup on my staff and received the 
same sort of answer which was received 
by the Senator from New York. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from South Dakota 
yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I wish to join 
with the Senator from Michigan in 
stating that the Policy Committee has 
been giving the matter very thoughtful 
consideration. One of the principal 
suggestions we are making to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, 
which is headed by the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. JENNER] is along the line 
of the suggestion of the Senator from 
South Dakota, which we believe is a 
very helpful one, and I congratulate 
him on offering the resolution. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Massachusetts very 
much. I am delighted to have the re- 
port of the Policy Committee on this 
particular matter. I believe these are 
two of the moves and two of the results 
of a constructive nature flowing from 
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the recent investigation involving the 
dispute between individuals in the Army 
and individuals connected with our 
committee. I predict that other con- 
structive results will flow from the hear- 
ings. 


REVISION OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
LAWS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 8300) to revise the 
internal revenue laws of the United 
States. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment, the question 
is on the engrossment of the amend- 
ments and the third reading of the bill. 


{Laughter.] 

Mr. Mr. President, I 
understand there are a number of 
amendments. No Senator should be 
foreclosed from a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to offer an amendment. So, Mr. 
President, before we come to the third 
reading of the bill, I should like to sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, if no 
Senator is ready to offer an amendment. 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment marked “J.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 47 
of the bill, in section 170 (b), at the end 
of paragraph (2), it is proposed to insert: 

Any amount paid in any taxable year in 
excess of the amount deductible in such year 
under the foregoing limitation shall be de- 
ductible in the succeeding taxable years in 
order of time to the extent of the difference 
between the amount paid and deductible in 
each such succeeding year and the maxi- 
mum amount deductible for such year in 
accordance with the foregoing limitation. 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I yield 
to myself 10 minutes or less. 

Both under existing law and under 
the bill, charitable contributions by a 
corporation are deductible only to the 
extent they do not exceed 5 percent of 
the corporation’s net income. This may 
cause a loss of all or part of the deduc- 
tion where a contribution is made early 
in the year in anticipation of substantial 
profits which are later wiped out or dras- 
tically reduced through some unforeseen 
catastrophe, change in economic condi- 
tions, or other unfavorable event. It 
also often causes a corporation to cur- 
tail its charitable contributions in pe- 
riods of reduced income, to the disadvan- 
tage of the public. 

The proposed amendment remedies 
these undesirable results by permitting 
a carry-forward of deductions denied 
because of the percentage limitation, 
allowing them to be taken into account 
in subsequent years to the extent that 
actual contributions in those years do 
not exhaust the percentage limitation 
as applied to such year. Thus, in no 
year will a corporation be permitted to 
deduct more than 5 percent of its net 
income on account of charitable con- 
tributions, but the deductions may be 
spread to insure no ultimate loss of de- 
duction. This is in accord with the 
treatment of excess contributions to 
exempt employee trusts both under ex- 


isting law, the House bill, and the Sen- 
ate amendments, page 180, lines 11 to 18. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. As I caught the read- 
ing of the amendment, it applies only to 
charitable deductions; is that correct? 

Mr. MARTIN. That is correct. 

Mr. GEORGE. And the purpose is to 
permit a carry-over if there is an excess 
in 1 year, so as to stay within the limits. 

Mr. MARTIN. That is correct. For 
example, in 1954, if a corporation makes 
a 7 percent contribution to a charity be- 
cause it overestimated its income at the 
first half of the year, that will carry over 
to 1955. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I can 
see no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I am 
willing to take the amendment to con- 
ference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Martin]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. MARTIN], the junior 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. WELKER], the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL], 
the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BuTLER], the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Potter], the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. HENDRICKSON], the Senator 
from California [Mr. KUCHEL], the junior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the 
Senator from North Dakota ([Mr. 
LanGER], the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. Case], the junior Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BEALL], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. THYE], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. JENNER], the senior Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. DworsHaxk], the Sena- 
tor from Nevada [Mr. Matone], the 
senior Senator from Utah [Mr. WAT- 
NINS], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CooPER], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Payne], and the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Bus], I offer an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

At the appropriate place in the bill, add a 
new section as follows: 

“That notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, and without limiting the au- 
thority to investigate any matter which may 
have been or may hereafter be conferred 
upon them, or upon any other department 
or agency of the Government, the Attorney 
General and the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation shall have authority to investigate 
any violation of title 18, United States Code 
(including without limitation bribery or at- 
tempted bribery, extortion or conspiracy, 
embezzlement, fraud against the Govern- 
ment, or other crimes against the United 
States), involving Government officers and 
employees. Any information, allegation, or 
complaint received in any department or 
agency of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment relating to said violations involv- 
ing Government officers and employees shall 
be expeditiously reported to the Attorney 
General by the head of such department or 
agency, unless the responsibility to perform 
an investigation with respect thereto is 
specifically otherwise assigned by another 
provision of law, or unless the Attorney 
General otherwise directs with respect, as to 
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any department or agency of the Govern- 
ment, to any specified class of information, 
allegation, or complaint. 

“Sec. 2. Section 3056 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out the 
following: ‘detect and arrest any person vio- 
lating any laws of the United States directly 
concerning official matters administered by 
and under the direct control of the Treasury 
Department’.” 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, this 
amendment is in exactly the same lan- 
guage as that which is embodied in Sen- 
ate bill 2308 introduced in 1953 by my- 
self and approximately 15 other Sena- 
tors. Committee hearings have been 
held. It has been reported by the com- 
mittee to the Senate, passed by the 
Senate, and is now pending in the House. 
The purpose of the amendment, briefly, 
is specifically to clear up the controversy 
which existed within the executive 
branch during the past administration 
whereby it was held that the Depart- 
ment of Justice did not have the au- 
thority to investigate any alleged irreg- 
ularities on the part of employees in the 
Treasury Department. 

Under the policy as adopted under the 
last administration, when any alleged 
irregularity involving employees of the 
Treasury Department was called to the 
attention of the Department of Justice 
or the FBI, the only action they could 
take under the then existing policy was 
to refer the charges to the Treasury 
Department with the suggestion that 
they investigate themselves, and if they 
found their own employees guilty and if 
they wished them to be prosecuted, they 
could refer the investigation report and 
the charges to the Department of 
Justice. 

However, if, as actually developed, the 
Treasury Department decided to ignore 
its own intelligence unit reports and 
merely allow their employees to resign 
for reasons of health, thereby white- 
washing the case, the Department of 
Justice was helpless. 

Judge McGranery, the former Attor- 
ney General, recognized this problem, 
and in conversations which I had with 
him during the latter part of 1952, he 
expressed his approval of some such leg- 
islation as that now being introduced. 

The history of this policy is that it 
was first established by administrative 
decisions around 1942. Then when the 
tax scandals began to break in 1951 and 
1952, numerous charges were auto- 
matically called to the attention of the 
Department of Justice. 

Then apparently to make sure that the 
policy would not be reversed and the 
Treasury Department investigated by 
the Justice Department, the record 
shows that the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue joined in recommending the enact- 
ment of Public Law No. 79 of the 82d 
Congress, approved July 16, 1951. Un- 
der this law the Treasury Department, 
and the Treasury Department only, 
would have a right to investigate itself. 

This proviso giving to the Treasury 
Department the sole investigative au- 
thority of itself was incorporated in an 
innocent-looking paragraph included in 
the bill which related many other sub- 
jects. 
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When the new administration took 
office I discussed this problem with rep- 
resentatives of the Department of Jus- 
tice, and it was mutually agreed that 
affirmative legislation specifically spell- 
ing out the authority and the responsi- 
bility of the Department of Justice to 
investigate or prosecute alleged irregu- 
larities on the part of the employees in 
the Treasury Department as well as in 
other departments of the Government is 
essential. 

It is not the purpose of this bill to 
set up the FBI as super-Gestapo over 
Government employees. It is intended 


merely to allow the Department of Jus- 


tice when allegations are submitted to 
them regarding possible fraud or crimi- 
nal actions on the part of employees in 
any Government agency to investigate 
such charges and, if necessary, to 
prosecute. 

As explained before, first under a 
policy adopted by the past administra- 
tion and later, in 1951, affirmed by legis- 
lation, the Department of Justice was 
powerless either to investigate or to 
prosecute alleged irregularities in the 
Treasury Department which were then 
being called to their attention. 

It is intended that the various agencies 
would still be allowed to continue their 
own intelligence staffs for the purpose of 
mantaining a proper check upon their 
employees. Everybody recognizes the 
importance of each agency’s trying to 
keep its own house in order. However, 
in such cases as when a dual investiga- 
tion might be under way both by the 
agency and by the Department of Jus- 
tice, then the Justice Department will 
have priority. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. It has been, in my 
opinion, one of the defects in our system 
of criminal prosecution that the Treas- 
ury Department has had the privilege 
of investigating itself; and that, if they 
desired, after investigating themselves, 
they could refer the matter for prosecu- 
tion to the Department of Justice. 

I think the Department of Justice 
should have the privilege and the right 
to investigate all crimes, particularly 
those of a domestic nature, within the 
jurisdiction of the United States. I 
think the amendment of the Senator 
from Delaware should be agreed to im- 
mediately, so that it can be included in 
the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct. I 
thank the Senator from Michigan for his 
support. 

I might say that after having con- 
ferred with counsel from both the De- 
partment of Justice and the Treasury 
Department, they agreed that this was 
a rather broad interpretation of that 
section of the law. However, having 
once been so interpreted, it is now neces- 
sary to enact affirmative legislation. 
The present Secretary of the Treasury 
has given blanket authority to the At- 
torney General to do what is provided 
for in this amendment. However, at a 
later date, there might be a different 
Secretary of the Treasury who might de- 
cide to revoke the rule. Therefore, it is 
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necessary to spell out the proposal in 
affirmative legislation. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I agree that the 
first interpretation was a narrow inter- 
pretation, although it was used for many 
years. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Does either the At- 
torney General or the Secretary of the 
Treasury object to the amendment? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is my understand- 
ing they do not. Representatives of 
both testified before the committee when 
hearings were held, and both of them 
endorsed the proposed legislation. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Does the Senator 
from Delaware say, as a practical mat- 
ter, that the Treasury has made the 
regulation which does that which the 
Senator’s amendment would provide? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I have no objection 
to taking the amendment to conference. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Does the amend- 
ment authorize the investigators of the 
Department of Justice to go in and look 
at everyone’s tax returns? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, no; the amend- 
ment has nothing at all to do with that. 
The amendment only authorizes the De- 
partment of Justice to conduct the nec- 
essary investigation when a case has 
been called to its attention, when, for 
example, X employee is perhaps in- 
volved in the acceptance of a bribe, 
embezzlement, or some other act as de- 
fined in the criminal code. The amend- 
ment places the authority and respon- 
sibility for the Department of Justice 
to move in and take action when nec- 
essary. 

A specific example, which brought the 
situation to my attention most forcefully 
was this: A certain employee was under 
investigation. I was conferring with 
the employee in my office. The time was 
early in 1953. While he was in my 
office the employee decided he would 
give a statement. 

I called in my secretary, who took the 
statement, which was to the effect that 
the former employee admitted having 
taken a bribe, and he named other offi- 
cials who were involved in the splitting 
of the fee. He outlined the conspiracy. 

After having taken the statement and 
realizing that under the law it would 
have no force or effect because I had 
no legal authority to take it, I called 
the Department of Justice. The individ- 
ual had agreed to make a similar state- 
ment to the Department of Justice. In 
other words, he was willing to give his 
confession. 

When I called the Department of 
Justice I was very much surprised to 
learn that, as they interpreted the law, 
before the Department could even take 
the confession of the individual who had 
admitted having accepted bribes, it was 
necessary for them to confer with the 
Secretary of the Treasury in order to 
ascertain whether the Department of 
Justice could take the confession of the 


former employee of the Treasury. That 
was an absurd situation. à 

The Secretary of the Treasury ¢ 
gave the permission. There was no ques- 
tion about that, and there was no delay. 

But suppose the Secretary of the 
Treasury had said he would not grant 
the permission. Such a situation did 
exist just a couple years ago. : 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Delaware. I am glad to have 
his assurance that the amendment will 
in no way lessen the security of income= 
tax returns. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, no; it has noth- b 
ing to do with income-tax returns ab 
all. 4 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware, 92 

The amendment was agreed to. k 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I call up 
gt aaa which is lying on the 

esk. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Louisiana. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 19, 
line 20, in the committee amendment 
after the words, “the taxable year,” it 
is proposed to insert “or during the im- 
mediately preceding taxable year“ and 
continue with the remainder of the sen- 
tence: “for such medical care” so that 
section 105 (b) would read: 

“(b) Amounts expended for medical care: 

“Gross income does not include amounts 
referred to in subsection (a) if such amounts 
are paid, directly or indirectly, to the tax- 
payer to reimburse the taxpayer for expenses 
incurred by him for the medical care (as 
defined in sec. 213 (e)) of the taxpayer, 
his spouse, and his dependents (as defined 
in sec. 152), but only to the extent that such 
amounts are expended by the taxpayer dur- 
ing the taxable year or during the immedi- 
ately ] preceding taxable year for such medical 
care.” 
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Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self as much time as I require. 

The amendment I have offered relates 
to a credit for personal expenses involved 
in medical costs. The amendment is 
necessary, in order that a person who 
may be sick at present, or who might 
have been sick during the past several 
months, may be enabled to have the same 
tax benefits as are provided by the bill 
for compensation for sickness. 

I have discussed the amendment wit 
the junior Senator from Colorado and 
with the senior Senator from Georgia. 
I believe the Senator from Colorado is 
willing to support the amendment and to 
take it to conference. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am willing to take 
the amendment to conference. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Lone]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


FLOOD DISASTER ON THE RIO 
GRANDE—RESOLUTION OF SYM- 
PATHY 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 

dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 


unfinished business may be temporarily * 
laid aside, in order that the Senate ma 


ceed to the consideration of an im- 
portant concurrent resolution, which I 
think is noncontroversial. 

On behalf of my colleague, the junior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL], and 
myself, I send to the desk a Senate Con- 
es Resolution and ask that it be 
read prior to action on the unanimous 
consent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
concurrent resolution will be read. 
The legislative clerk read the concur- 
‘rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 93), as fol- 
Bowe: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States hereby expresses deep 
Sympathy for the tragic plight of the people 
of Texas and of Mexico who have been 
stricken by floods along the Rio Grande and 
desires that the United States offer any aid 
that is possible for the emergency relief and 
rehabilitation from this disaster of our fellow 
citizens in Texas and of our friends and our 
neighbors of the Republic of Mexico. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to laying aside the unfinished 
to consider the concurrent reso- 
‘lution, without charging the time to 
either side? The Chair hears no objec- 
tion, and it is so ordered. 
Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, the 
distinguished minority leader discussed 
the matter with me, and while in the 
normal course of events, the proper pro- 
e, of course, would be for the reso- 
en to go to committee, I believe that, 
because of the magnitude of the disaster, 
involving the loss of life and property, 
and the danger of the further loss of life 
property along the Rio Grande, the 
te would be justified in considering 
resolution immediately, without its 
reference to committee. 
‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas that the unfinished business 
be temporarily laid aside in order that 
the concurrent resolution may be con- 
sidered. 
There pong no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the concurrent 
resolution. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that I 
recognized for not to exceed 5 
“minutes, in order that I may make a 
brief statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
unanimous consent implies that there is 
no limitation to be placed on the time 
for consideration of the concurrent res- 
olution. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
ty leader for his generous agree- 
t that the Senate may proceed to 
consideration of this rather serious 


“president, the headlines this 
g are filled with the tragic news 


the shores of the Rio Grande. 
both sides of the river, a mighty 
od wall has swept the land, leaving in 
wake tragedy unparalleled in the 
ory of that area. 

Our authorities are moving with all 
ssible speed. The Governor of Texas 
requested that the region be de- 
ed a disaster area. I understand 
the declaration will probably be 
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made within a matter of minutes—a 
move which will permit the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration to go into 
action. 

The Red Cross is already on the scene. 
Food and other supplies are available. 
The bridges at Del Rio, Laredo, and 
Eagle Pass are badly damaged. I am 
working with the military on a project 
for temporary pontoon bridges to re- 
place those that have been put out of 
commission, 

America is mobilizing to help the vic- 
tims of this tragedy. 

The help is coming from all direc- 
tions—the Department of Agriculture, 
the Department of Labor, the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the Red Cross, and the 
State authorities of Texas. 

My office has been in constant contact 
with people in the flood stricken areas 
and with the Government agencies that 
can assist them. I helped arrange for 
the shipment of water purification 
equipment and supplies to the flood 
stricken areas through the Office of the 
Regional Director of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, at Dallas. 

My office has also received assurances 
from the Department of Agriculture that 
emergency food supplies are available 
and will be rushed to the flood stricken 
areas where they are needed and when 
they are requested. 

There can be no doubt that the Amer- 
ican people will turn out, as they always 
have, to relieve the suffering of their fel- 
low Americans. 

In this situation, the generous heart 
of America should not, and will not, for- 
get our friends and neighbors to the 
south. The tragedy along the Texas 
side of the Rio Grande is matched by 
tragedy aiong the Mexican side. 

Villa Acuna, Piedras Negras, and 
Nuevo Laredo are scenes of desolation. 
The adobe buildings in some instances 
have collapsed, and only hasty evacua- 
tion prevented mass death at Nuevo 
Laredo. 

According to the news wires this morn- 
ing, Mexican authorities reported a 
heavy death toll at Piedras Negras. 
They have recovered 38 bodies, but fear 
that many others died when adobe huts 
melted in the high water. 

Mr. President, this disaster has struck 
at both sides of the Rio Grande. The 
people in that area share in common 
both the blessings of the Rio Grande 
and the tragedies that follow when it 
floods. A 

Under these circumstances, it seems to 
me that we can cooperate with our 
stricken neighbors to the South to help 
people on both sides of the River. 

A mutual effort might go far in help- 
ing the victims of this disaster. 

I have been in touch with the Mexican 
Ambassador already. He has cabled 
his government for instructions, and he 
tells me there should be a reply before 
too long. 

Meanwhile, I think it might be well for 
Congress to pave the way now for a mu- 
tual effort by expressing the sympathy 
of Congress and a desire to help the peo- 
ple on both sides of the Rio Grande. On 
behalf of myself and the junior Senator 
from Texas [Mr. DANIEL], I submitted 
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the concurrent resolution to accomplish 
this objective. 

Mr. President, I have reviewed the con- 
current resolution with the distinguished 
majority leader, and it is with his con- 
sent that I bring it to the attention of 
the Senate at this time. 

It is not clear at this time just what 
aid is available. I understand the Presi- 
dent has about $11 million in his disaster 
relief fund. There are, of course, emer- 
gency stocks of surplus foods available, 
and it should be possible to arrange for, 
through the Defense Department, some 
form of transportation to the scene. 

I have been in touch all day with Fed- 
eral authorities, in an effort to find out 
what legal problems must be solved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the concurrent 
resolution. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 93) was agreed to. 


REVISION OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
LAWS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 8300) to revise the in- 
ternal revenue laws of the United States. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment at the desk, which I now 
call up and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 301 of the 
committee amendments, after line 5, it is 
proposed to insert: 

(e) Livestock destroyed by disease: For 
purposes of this subtitle, if livestock are 
destroyed by disease, or are sold or exchanged 
because of disease, such destruction or such 
sale or exchange shall be treated as an in- 
voluntary conversion to which this section 
applies. 


On page 301, line 7 of the committee 
amendments, it is proposed to strike out 
“(e)” and insert (f).“ 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I shall 
detain the Senate only a few moments. 
The amendment was offered after con- 
sultation with the American National 
Cattlemen’s Association. The amend- 
ment deals with a specific problem 
which occurs occasionally to the 
rancher or farmer, when it be- 
comes necessary to dispose of diseased 
cattle because of the danger of an epi- 
demic and of the spread of the disease 
to his neighobors and their cattle. The 
amendment provides that returns from 
such disposal shall be treated as invol- 
untary conversion. 

I have taken the question up with the 
Department of Agriculture, and on June 
7, 1954, the Department wrote a letter 
to the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, over the signature of Under 
Secretary True D. Morse, in which letter 
it is stated that the Department ap- 
proves of the amendment, and in which 
letter there is contained the statement: 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that, 
from the standpoint of the program of the 
President, there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report. 


I have discussed the amendment with 
the distinguished chairman of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee and with the 
distinguished ranking minority member, 
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the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], 
both of whom stated that they had no 
objection to my amendment, and I be- 
lieve they are willing to take the amend- 
ment to conference. 

I sincerely hope the House conferees 
will approve the very legitimate purposes 
contained in the provision of the 
amendment. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I am 
willing to take the amendment to con- 
ference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the committee amendments 
offered by the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Munor}. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk and ask to have stated an 
amendment which corrects a technical 
omission in the bill, and which I do not 
think will involve any question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 17 of 
the committee amendments, it is pro- 
posed to strike out lines 20 to 23, and 
insert: 

(1) In subsection (b) (2) (B), strike out 
“a profit-sharing or stock-bonus trust de- 
scribed in 501 (a) which is exempt from tax 
under section 501 (a)“ and insert “a stock 
bonus, pension, or profit-sharing trust de- 
scribed in section 401 (a) which is exempt 
from tax under section 501 (a), or under an 
annuity contract under a plan which meets 
the requirements of paragraphs (3), (4), (5). 
and (6) of section 401 (a).“ 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, it was 
the committee’s intention to allow the 
same benefits to several different types 
of taxpayers, and in the expression of 
the matter which was made in the re- 
port we merely referred to one of the 
types of taxpayers to which we intended 
to have the benefits apply. The amend- 
ment will cover that omission. I think 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] 
understands the purpose of the amend- 
ment, and is agreeable to its adoption. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, appar- 
ently this amendment involves merely 
a technical omission. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
MILLIKIN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated, 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In the com- 
mittee amendments, on page 40, in line 
23, after the word “conservation”, it is 
proposed to insert the words “or drain- 
age.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I dis- 
cussed this amendment with the chair- 
man of the committee and also with the 
committee counsel. Under State law, 
unless the word “drainage” is used, a 
certain type of district does not come 
within the terms “drainage district” or 
“soil-conservation district.” So I think 
the amendment should be agreed to. 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I 
think the amendment is meritorious and 
I am willing to take it to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
DIRKSEN], 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 9 of 
the House bill, in section 34, it is pro- 
posed to strike out subsections (a), (b), 
(c), (d), (e), and (f) and in lieu thereof 
to insert: 

The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
directed to make a study of questions involv- 
ing the inclusion in gross income of divi- 
dends received by individuals and to report 
to the Congress thereon on or before Janu- 
ary 15, 1955. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado. 

Will the Senator from Colorado state 
how much time he yields to himself? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield 
myself perhaps 10 minutes, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

I wish to say to my colleague that the 
amendment I have offered would strike 
out all the provisions of section 34, 
which, as my colleague will recall, is the 
dividend section. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield to me, so 
that I may suggest the absence of a 
quorum? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield, 
although I do not wish to have a great 
deal of time used for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time taken for a quorum call will have 
to be taken from the 1 hour available to 
the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Very well, 
Mr. President; I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
call of the roll be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, the amendment will strike 
from the bill all of section 34, and will 
insert, in lieu thereof, provision for the 
making by the Secretary of the Treasury 
of a study of the entire dividend pay- 
ment program. That provision makes 
the amendment eligible for considera- 
tion, inasmuch as the amendment does 
not duplicate the amendment submitted 
yesterday and discussed by the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE]. 

Mr. President, during the past year 
Congress has given tax relief in the 
amount of $6 billion. Ina very few days, 
as I understand, we shall face a request 
from the Treasury to increase the debt 
limit. Furthermore the bill before us 
would extend another 1½ billions of tax 
relief. The proposed tax relief of $142 


billion plus the $6 billion tax relief al- 
ready granted makes a total of 87% bil- 
lion. If that amount of tax relief is voted 
in this year by the Congress I am sure 
the Congress, in good faith, will have to 
give the Treasury authority to increase 
the debt limit. 

Yesterday I voted against the George 
amendment, and I voted against the 
Millikin amendment. The purpose of 
both of them was to grant increased 
exemptions to taxpayers. The George 
amendment went beyond the provisions 
of the Millikin amendment. Both 
amendments were rejected. I voted 
against them because I thought the 
Treasury could not afford that much tax 
relief, in addition to the $6 billion al- 
ready granted—not because I disagree 
with the type of relief proposed to be 
extended, since I feel that if tax relief 
is to be given, the George amendment is 
the proper way to give it. As a matter 
of fact, I think if I had a choice between 
the tax relief we have heretofore granted 
and the tax relief which the Senator 
from Georgia proposed, I would prefer 
the relief which the Senator from 
Georgia proposed yesterday to the relief 
we previously granted. 

If I had my way I would prefer to 
give more relief in connection with excise 
taxes. We gave tax relief to the extent 
of $1 billion in connection with excise 
taxes. I should like to give relief in con- 
nection with excise taxes rather than 
any other form of relief. I believe it 
would increase productivity and employ- 
ment, and would have a more salutary 
effect upon the economy of the country 
than any other tax relief we might be 
able to devise, 

However, the $6 billion tax relief is al- 
ready in effect. It is water over the 
dam. There is nothing we can do about 
it. We did not have a choice between the 
kind of tax relief we have granted here- 
tofore and the tax relief which was pro- 
posed by the Senator from Georgia. 

The Senate has refused to give any 
tax relief in the way of exemptions. It 
refused twice yesterday to grant any 
such tax relief, and since it refused to 
grant that kind of tax relief, it seems to 
me it would be wholly inconsistent to 
grant tax relief on dividends. I have a 
great deal of sympathy with the effort 


being made to put an end to double taxa- 


tion. A corporation pays taxes on what 
is earned, and then when the money is 
distributed to the stockholders they are 
called upon to pay taxes a second time, 
That is double taxation of a sort, Never- 
theless, I feel that we cannot afford that 
kind of tax relief at this time. I voted 
against the two amendments yesterday, 
and I desire to vote against the dividend” 
provision on the same basis—solely be- 
cause we cannot afford that much tax 
relief. 

I have not yet made up my mind 
whether to vote for or against the final 
enactment of House bill 8300. I am 
quite convinced that the Treasury can= 
not afford the tax relief which is pro- 
vided in House bill 8300. The tax relief 
which is provided could be justified on 
the merits if we had not already ex- 
tended $6 billion in tax relief; but since 
we have extended that much tax relief, 


‘the new tax relief proposed in the bill. 
For that reason, and in order to be 
consistent with my action in opposing 


the tax relief proposed yesterday 


through an extension of the exemptions, 


‘I shall vote against the provision in the 


pill for dividend tax relief. 

Mr.LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
senior Senator from Colorado yield 8 
minutes to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield 
8 minutes to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I rise 
strongly to support the amendment just 
offered by the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Colorado. I believe that sec- 
tion 34 as it is now contained in the 
bill is a bad provision, as it unfairly 
favors a very small group, while it dis- 
criminates against a very large group. 

Yesterday we refused tax relief to per- 
sons with small incomes, to whom many 
of us desired to extend increased exemp- 
tions in the payment of their income 
taxes. The man of small means will re- 
ceive very little benefit, if any, from the 
bill as it stands today, whereas the man 
of wealth, who derives his income almost 
‘wholly from dividends, would be granted 
very substantial tax relief. 

Under this bill the man with an in- 
come of $50,000 will receive tax relief 
of $2,500, a man with an income of $200,- 
000 will receive relief to the extent of 
$10,000. A man with an income of half 
a million dollars will receive tax relief 
ef $25,000, and the little fellow will re- 
ceive no tax relief. That, Mr. President, 
is tragically wrong. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 


the Senator yield? 


Mr. LEHMAN. I am on limited time. 
The man of large income, as we all 
know, derives his income almost wholly 
from dividends. Those of small means— 
and by that I refer to men and women 
with incomes of $5,000 or less—in only 
a very few instances derive any sub- 
stantial part of their income from divi- 
dends. They derive their income, save 
in infrequent instances, from the sweat 
of their brow, by working for wages or 
as salaried men and women. / 
This section 34 would benefit only 
about 6 percent of our total population, 


namely, the men and women who derive 


their incomes largely from dividends. 
"The other 94 percent would not be bene- 
fited. When I say 96 percent would not 
be benefited, the exceptions are so few 
that they can be disregarded. It has 
been established that less than 1 percent 
of the men and women whose incomes 
are less than $5,000 would be directly 
benefited by the dividend relief provi- 
sion in the bill. 

We talk about double taxation. Of 
course, there is a certain degree of dou- 
ble taxation in virtually every category 


of taxes levied in this country. Double 


taxation does not apply only to men of 


wealth. Double taxation applies also to 


the small-wage earner, the man of the 
small or moderate income. The burden 
of excise taxes bears much more heavily 
on him than it does on the man of 
wealth, and he must pay those taxes. 

cut more deeply into his income 
and take a greater proportionate share 
of his income than they take from the 
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income of the man of wealth, no matter 
how burdensome they may appear to be 
to him. 

I was saddened yesterday when I 
realized that the Senate thus far has 
refused to give any substantial tax relief 
to the wage earners of the country by 
increasing the income-tax exemption, as 
proposed by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], 
from $600 to $700. In the face of that 
indefensible decision, we propose to 
enact this iniquitous provision of grant- 
ing great relief to a mere handful of our 
total population. 

That is clearly not fair. It is con- 
trary to the spirit of equity, which has 
thus far marked most of our activities 
in the field of taxation. I believe it is 
contrary to the best interests of the 
Nation. Finally, it will embitter many 
thousands, if not millions, of people who 
will not understand why such favoritism 
should be shown. 

I very much hope that the amend- 
ment proposed by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Colorado IMr. 
Jounson] eliminating the tax-forgive- 
ness provision of 5 percent on dividend 
income will be adopted by the Senate 
and accepted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I yield 5 minutes to the Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
shall support the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. JOHN- 
son]. I wish to make it clear that my 
support of the amendment is based 
solely upon the fact that I do not believe 
we have sufficient revenue at this time to 
warrant our reducing taxes. 

I disagree completely with the Sena- 
tor from New York (Mr. LEHMAN] that 
this is an iniquitous provision. I want 
to make it very clear that I am one who 
has long recognized the fact that there 
is an inequity in double taxation. I be- 
lieve that the provision in that regard in 
the Senate bill is one of the most con- 
structive proposals that I have seen 
made toward correcting that inequity. 
I would be very glad if times were such 
that I could support that kind of provi- 
sion, 

However, as the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. JoHNson] has pointed out, I 
voted yesterday in opposition to the 
exemptions as proposed by both the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN] 
and the Senator from Georgia IMr. 
GEORGE]. For the same reasons that I 
voted in opposition fo those provisions 
yesterday I shall vote to support this 
amendment today. 

I do not believe we should attack this 
kind of provision only on the basis that 
it is just a rich man’s relief because I 
would like to see the time come back in 
this country when we would again recog- 
nize that success is not a crime. I am 
very much surprised to find that some 
of those who have made great successes 
now denounce others who are trying to 
be successful. 

There was a time when we recognized 
that our country was built by men who 
strove for success and who, through in- 
vestments, made money. 
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It should be pointed out also that 
there are very few rich men remaining 
in this country today, and we will not be 
able to tax those men too far much 
longer. 

I asked the Treasury to supply me 
with an estimate of the amount of addi- 
tional revenue that it would receive if 
we taxed 100 percent, or confiscated in 
its entirety, all personal income in ex- 
cess of $10,000. I was rather surprised 
to find that we have gone so far in tax- 
ing the people in the higher brackets, 
that if we were to levy a 100 percent 
tax, or completely confiscate in its en- 
tirety, all income in excess of $10,000 
today, we would provide only $5,230,000,- 
000 in revenue, which would not be 
enough even to make up next year’s 
deficit. If we were to confiscate all in- 
come in excess of $20,000 we would get 
only $2.2 billion. Even those figures are 
based upon the assumption that every- 
body would keep working just as hard 
for the privilege of paying this tax. 

Therefore I think we should recognize 
the fact that we have a tax rate now 
which has pretty much removed the so- 
called rich men from this country. 

I say again that I should like to sup- 
port a provision such as that embodied 
in this section which is proposed to be 
stricken, and would be glad to do so if 
I thought we had sufficient revenue to 
warrant it. However, I shall vote for 
the amendment to strike the provision 
because like the Senator from Colorado 
I am one of those who are very much 
concerned with the possibility that we 
will be confronted during the next three 
weeks with a request to increase the na- 
tional debt ceiling. 

I have thought for some time that 
we should have had a frank statement 
on the part of the Secretary of the 
Treasury when he presented his argu- 
ment in favor of the bill as to whether 
such a request will be made. Perhaps 
it will be made later. Until I have assur- 
ances that we can afford this kind of 
reduction I shall vote against it for the 
same reason that I voted yesterday 
against the Millikin and George pro- 
posals. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I yield 3 minutes to the Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. DworsHakK]. As 
I understand, he has a similar amend- 
ment at the desk. I am glad to yield 
him 3 minutes. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, as 
the Senator from Colorado has pointed 
out, I submitted yesterday an amend- 
ment to the pending bill, the objective of 
which would be to eliminate the provi- 
sions dealing with the exemptions for 
income derived from stock dividends. 

Therefore, I am very glad to rise in 
support of the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Colorado, not because I 
am opposed to granting this relief, but, 
rather, because I believe we cannot de- 
fend that principle at this time. We 
cannot conscientiously grant relief to 
some taxpayers on income received from 
stock dividends, while at the same time 
we give no relief to taxpayers on earned 
income. 


Yesterday we had before the Senate 
the Millikin amendment, for which I 
voted, granting some relief to taxpayers 
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on earned income. Since that amend- 
ment failed, I do not believe that we are 
justified in the pending bill in granting 
any relief to people who derive a part of 
their income from stock dividends. This 
would be discrimination we could not 
defend. Again I say that I favor the 
principle of eliminating as quickly as 
possible double taxation on earnings of 
corporations and on dividends received 
by stock owners: However, at a time 
when we are not applying equitably tax 
reduction to taxpayers on earned income, 
I cannot support any proposal which 
would give preferential treatment to in- 
come derived from dividends from stock 
holdings. Therefore Iam very happy to 
support the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield 2 minutes to myself so that 
I may submit to a question by the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE]. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Colorado. 
A great deal has been said about dis- 
crimination as between earned and un- 
earned income, which would result from 
the pending bill. I should like to sub- 
mit a hypothetical question to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado, to find out if dis- 
crimination will not be practiced as be- 
tween income from investments. I de- 
sire to submit to the Senator from Cclo- 
rado this hypothetical example. Sup- 
pose that in his hometown of Craig, 
Colo., one man (A), either as an in- 
dividual or as a partnership affair in- 
vests in the industrial development and 
in the economic development of Craig, 
Colo.; and another neighbor of the Sen- 
ator, (B) invests in General Motors 
stock. Both have comparable income 
from investments. Would not the pend- 
ing bill give favored treatment to the 
man who has invested in corporate stock, 
and discriminate against the man who 
has invested in local development? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Certain- 
ly, it would, even if it were a partnership 
or an individual investment. The local 
man with a local investment would not 
be on a par, so far as the tax laws are 
concerned, with the man who invested 
in General Motors Corp. stock. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Colorado yield further? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. The junior Senator from 
Tennessee has never taken too seriously 
the argument regarding double taxation. 
The burdens of a corporate entity go 
with the privilege of incorporation. If 
a business acquires the privilege of incor- 
poration, it must thereby incur the re- 
sponsibility and the obligations of a 
corporate entity. 

Therefore, from the answer of the dis- 
tinguished Senator, the pending bill 
would not only discriminate in favor of 
the man who receives his income from 
corporate dividends as against the man 
who earns his income from the sweat 
of his brow, but would favor him over 
the man who receives his income from 
investment in any other property except 
corporate property. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I think 
the Senator from Tennessee is correct in 
his conclusion, to a certain extent. 

Mr. President, I now desire to yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Dovctas]. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, there 
is one feature of dividend credit against 
taxes which has been referred to from 
time to time, but which has not been 
pointed up as precisely as I believe it 
should be. I refer to the fact that the 
tax credit for dividend income is not a 
deduction against taxable income as is 
true of every other deduction, but is a 
direct credit against the actual tax itself. 
A very simple illustration can make clear 
this point. 

Suppose there are 2 men, 1 with an 
income of $6,000 a year from dividends, 
the other with an income of $6,000 a 
year from sources other than dividends; 
that each has a wife and 2 children. 
I believe that the aproximate tax each 
would now pay would be $600 a year. 
The 10 percent dividend tax credit which 
was originally proposed when the bill 
came to the floor of the Senate, amount- 
ing to $600 in the case of the first man, 
was to be deducted not from the $3,600 
of taxable income which that man had, 
but against the $600 of taxes which he 
otherwise would have paid and which 
would, therefore, have completely ab- 
solved him from taxes, although his 
neighbor across the street would still 
have paid $600. There is, actually, a 
limitation on the amount of the tax credit 
amounting to 10 percent of taxable in- 
come, which would limit the tax credit 
in this case to about $300. But, even 
with the limitation, the man with divi- 
dend income pays only half the tax as 
the man across the street who gets his 
income from wages, salaries, or profits. 

With the reduction to 5 percent it 
would mean that $150 would be deducted 
from the $600, leaving only $450 to be 
paid. 

In other words, Mr. President, a new 
and, to my mind, an atrocious principle 
is being introduced-into taxation. In- 
stead of the former credits given against 
taxable incomes, the bright boys in the 
Treasury have thought up something 
new, namely, a direct credit of a per- 
centage of dividends against the actual 
tax itself. I wish to emphasize that 
point, because I think this is something 
new in American taxation and one for 
which I think the leaders in the Treas- 
ury Department should hang their heads 
in shame. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. To translate that into 
actual tax rates, using the example 
which the able Senator has given, does 
it not mean a 50-percent cut in taxes 
which the taxpayer would pay, provided 
his income is received from dividends? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It would mean a 
huge percentage reduction for dividend 
income, depending on the income 
bracket. 

Mr. GORE. I was taking the Sena- 
tor’s example. Would not that be true 
irrespective of whether the other man's 
income came from wages, Salaries, or in- 
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vestment in partnership or private in- 
vestment in local developments? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. GORE. Real estate or otherwise. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I yield 5 minutes to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
am very happy to join in and associate 
myself with the proposal advanced by 
the distinguished Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

I think there are a few additional items 
which might be of some interest when 
we discuss the stock dividend credit pro- 
posal. 

It is not my privilege to have in my 
possession the charts which indicate the 
total loss of revenue under this bill for 
several years. I wish the Members of 
the Senate to know that the report on 
the bill does not indicate the projection 
of loss of revenues to the Treasury un- 
der the provisions to be found in the 
approximately 500 pages of Senate 
amendments and the 875 pages of the 
House bill. 

I say to the Senate that we do not 
have information which tells us what 
will happen in fiscal 1956, fiscal 1957, or 
fiscal 1958. We have the projections of 
the loss of revenue for but 1 year. 

Let us take a look at the provisions of 
this bill which will benefit 80 percent of 
the taxpayers, those who have incomes 
of $5,000 a year or less. 

The exemption for foster chiidren will 
be approximately $10 million. 

The taxation of annuities represents 
another $10 million. Tax credit under 
$1,200, another $10 million. Retirement 
income amounts to approximately $141 
million. 

Soil and water conservation expendi- 
tures, another $10 million. 

There is a total relief in this bill for 
primary benefit for persons in the $5,000 
group or under of approximately $301 
million. That represents approximately 
20.5 percent of the relief in this bill. 

Eighty percent of the taxpayers of the 
country will receive approximately 20 
percent of the relief proposed, and a 
small percentage will get 80 percent of 
the relief proposed in the bill. 

The major concern of H. R. 8300 is to 
place priority on relieving the taxes on 
the middle and upper-bracket incomes. 
Taken as a whole, the impact of the 
proposed tax “revision” is to shift the tax 
load from those more able, to those less 
able, to bear the tax burden. This is 
accomplished, first, by granting what 
can only be termed a mammoth tax re- 
duction to corporations in the form of 
greatly increased depreciation deduc- 
tions; and, secondly, by further deteri- 
orating the individual tax base, particu- 
larly by substantially reducing the tax 
on unearned income from dividends. 

If tax reductions are desirable at this 
time, those reductions which are most 
equitable and will contribute most to the 
economy should be favored. First prior- 
ity at the current time should be given 
to strengthening the purchasing power 
of the low income groups either through 
increased exemptions or reduced rates. 
Later, if and when business profits, need 
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for investment capital, and general busi- 
ness conditions combine to indicate the 
need to encourage initiative and invest- 
ment capital, the proposals for stimu- 
lating expansion of productive facilities 
should be considered. 

At the present time, however, the 
shortage is not in production. Arti- 
ficial overstimulation of capital invest- 
ment will undoubtedly have serious eco- 
nomic effects if it only results in addi- 
tional idle capacity. Supply without de- 
mand obviously is detrimental rather 
than beneficial to the economy. And 
the recent decline has been in demand. 
It is productive capacity which is idle in 
the steel and automotive industries— 
and the workers in those industries. 
Increasing the average American’s abil- 
ity to consume in order to take up the 
slack of idle industrial capacity and 
encourage new investment should be the 
touchstone of any broad-gage tax re- 
duction such as is envisioned in H. R. 
8300. American industry, as it has al- 
ways done in the past, will seize the 
opportunity to provide additional pro- 
ductive facilities if it sees a chance to 
sell the goods produced. Tax reduction 
must be based on full consideration of all 
factors, with primary emphasis on the 
effect on the total economy and the 
welfare of all the people. 

Let us refer to the immediate problem 
of the stock dividend credit. 

Sections 34 and 116 of H. R. 8300 pro- 
pose a sharp reduction in the tax on 
unearned income from dividends. As a 
beginning, in the first year of operation 
dividend recipients will be given an addi- 
tional exemption for the first $50 of divi- 
dends received and, in addition, will be 
permitted to subtract 5 percent of their 
remaining dividends from the tax bill 
they would otherwise pay. In the sec- 
ond year dividend recipients will exclude 
the first $100 in dividends from their 
taxable income and further reduce their 
tax bill by 10 percent of their remaining 
dividends. And according to Dan REED, 
the chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, this is but the first 
step in the eventual exemption of all 
dividend income from taxation. How- 
ever, the man who works for his living 
will continue to pay taxes on the full 
measure of his income. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
LEHMAN] pointed out some figures which 
were most interesting and convincing. 
Ninety-two out of every 100 families in 
America own no stock in publicly held 
corporations. Six families out of every 
1,000 own 80 percent of all publicly held 
stock. These figures are from the 
Brookings Institution in its recent study, 
with full cooperation of the New York 
Stock Exchange. They are confirmed 
by other studies, particularly those made 
for the Federal Reserve Board’s Survey 
of Consumer Finance. 

Moreover, according to the latest 
available Statistics of Income released 
by the Internal Revenue Service taxpay- 
ers with income of $10,000 or more re- 
ceive almost three-fourths of all divi- 
dend income. Persons with taxable in- 
comes of $25,000 or more received more 
than one-half of all dividend income, 
though they accounted for less than 1 
percent of all taxpayers. 
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Mr. President, if we want to pass a bill 
which will benefit the handful of tax- 
payers with $10,000 incomes or more, 
we can pass the bill as it is now before 
us. 
If we want to stop this kind of favor- 
itism, then we should adopt the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. JoHNSON]. Persons with tax- 
able incomes of $25,000 or more receive 
one-half of all dividend income. I want 
every Senator to face up to the fact that 
if he votes for the bill as it is now before 
us, if the Johnson amendment does not 
prevail, what we shall be doing is voting 
for a handful of taxpayers to get a 
bonanza from the Treasury of the United 
States. 

What else can be pointed out? The 
dividend proposal which is before the 
Senate, the one which the Johnson 
amendment would knock out, will give 
increasing benefits as income increases. 
This is very interesting. Proportion- 
ately, the dividend proposal will give in- 
creasing benefits as income increases, as 
well as in the absolute dollar amount of 
taxes saved. 

For example, a married man with 
$3,000 income from dividends will have 
his income after taxes increased by only 
1.4 percent. 

If his income from dividends is 
$5,000, the increase will be 4.8 percent. 

If his income is $10,000, his increase 
will be 7.8 percent, 

If his income from dividends is 
$25,000, his increase will be 10.4 percent. 

If his income from dividends is 
$50,000, he will have a 12.7 percent in- 
creased benefit in terms of tax privilege. 

If his income from dividends is $100,- 
000, he will have a 16 percent increase in 
his tax benefit. 

If his income is $300,000, he will have 
a 25 percent increase in his tax benefits. 

If his income is $1 million, he will have 
a 38.5 percent increase. 

That is in terms of both the absolute 
dollar amount of taxes saved and of per- 
centages involved. 

I say the proposal embodied in the bill 
to which the Johnson amendment is di- 
rected represents tax privilege and tax 
favoritism. It represents an uneconomic 
principle in taxation. What is more, it 
violates the basic principle of American 
tax law, namely, taxation on the basis 
of ability to pay. 

Furthermore, I challenge any Mem- 
ber of the Senate to show that by giving 
this kind of tax reduction on stock divi- 
dends, there will be an incentive for 
investment of income in stocks. I say 
there is not one scintilla of evidence 
which will reveal that by reducing or 
alleviating the burden of taxation upon 
stock dividends there will be an increased 
investment in stocks of more than 1 or 
2 percent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield me 2 
additional minutes? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I have before me 
some figures which I think are quite re- 
vealing on the subject of incentive for 
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investment, which is supposedly the key 
and the thesis upon which the stock 
dividend proposal rests. 

The Department of Commerce studies 
on equity and debt financing from 1921 
through 1945 show that there was no 
marked trend either toward or away 
from financing expansion through bor- 
rowed money, when there was probably 
less dividend income. 

During the postwar period, the De- 
partment of Commerce studies show that 
financing through borrowings as com- 
pared to new stock issues was slightly 
less than during the 1920’s in fact, the 
Department's November, 1952, Survey of 
Current Business contained a Study of 
Financing of a Group of Medium-Size 
and Large Size Manufacturing Firms 
From 1927-1951, which showed that, 
while firms with substantial indebted- 
ness remained proportionately the same 
during the period, those firms which were 
moderately indebted declined from 16 
percent of the group in the late 1920’s to 
8 percent in 1951. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, at the conclusion of my 
remarks, the remainder of the state- 
ment on the subject of the value of so- 
called incentives of stock dividends in- 
come as related to investments. 

There being no objection, the re- 
mainder of the statement was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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Proportionately, the dividend proposal will 
give increasing benefits as income increases, 
as well as in the absolute dollar amount of 
taxes saved. For example, the married man 
with $3,000 income from dividends will have 
his income after taxes increased by only 1.4 
percent. If his income from dividends is 
$5,000, the increase will be 4.8 percent; 
$10,000—7.8 percent; $25,000—10.4 percent; 
$50,000—12.7 percent; $100,000—16 percent; 
$300,000—-25.5 percent; $1 million—38.5 per- 
cent. 

The main justification advanced is that 
taxing dividends results in unfair double 
taxation. This reasoning is specious. Space 
does not permit a complete recital of the 
situations in which income is taxed twice 
in the same sense that dividends are taxed 
twice. In many States every dollar an in- 
dividual spends for food and clothing is 
subject to a sales tax. Many States impose 
income taxes on the same income, corporate 
and individual, which is taxed by the Fed- 
eral Government. Federal excises on trans- 
portation, amusements, gasoline, and other 
items reveal the same story. One of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's favorite whistlestop- 
campaign speeches involved holding up an 
egg and stating that there were 100 differ- 
ent taxes on the egg from the chicken to 
the eater. If double taxation is an un- 
mitigated evil, it should be removed wher- 
ever it appears. Of course, the ready answer 
is that the administration is interested in 
double taxation only when it impinges on 
the relatively few individuals who enjoy 
substantial income from dividends. 

The implicit legal basis for reducing the 
tax on dividends is the argument that a 
corporation is merely a legal fiction and the 
stockholder in reality a partner in a busi- 
ness enterprise. But as Justice Holmes has 
said, “It leads nowhere to call a corporation 
a fiction. If it is a fiction, it is a fiction 
created by law with intent that it should 
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be acted upon as if true.” The privilege of 
doing business as a corporation is worth a 
great deal when compared to an individual 
or a partnership. The corporate income 
tax of 1909, before the income tax amend- 
ment was legalized on this very basis. The 
corporate form gives limited liability to 
stockholders; it has perpetual life and oper- 
ative continuity; its entity permits easy 
transfer of ownership and management; it 
has access to worldwide markets and sources 
of financing; its structure permits inter- 
corporate affiliation with or without inte- 
gration of management; finally, individual 
stockholders have little practical control 
over the policies of many corporations. 
Moreover, the corporation is a handy device 
for parking earnings until tax rates or in- 
dividual losses make it wise to distribute, 
or until death allows the appreciation in 
value from retained earnings forever, to 
escape income tax at the individual level. 

Proponents of the dividend proposal also 
argue that it is necessary in order to stop 
forced reliance on borrowed money for ex- 
pansion. This argument is also without 
basis in fact. Department of Commerce 
studies on equity and debt financing from 
1921 through 1945 show that there was no 
marked trend either toward or away from 
financing expansion through borrowed 
money. During the post-war period, Depart- 
ment of Commerce studies show that financ- 
ing through borrowings as compared to new 
stock issues was slightly less than during 
the 1920's. In fact, the Department's Novem- 
ber, 1952, Survey of Current Business con- 
tained a “Study of Financing of a Group of 
Medium-Size and Large-Size Manufacturing 
Firms from 1927-1951,“ which showed that, 
while firms with substantial indebtedness 
remained proportionately the same during 
‘the period, those firms which were mod- 
erately indebted declined from 16 percent 
of the group in the late 1920's to 8 percent 
in 1951. And the number of corporate bond 
issues on the New York Stock Exchange has 
fallen to 958 in 1953 from 1,607 in 1931. 

Even the Wall Street Journal in its 
issue of March 8, 1954, categorically states 
that “none of these reasons why corporations 
sell more debt than stock have anything to 
do with the tax on the private investor.” 
The Wall Street Journal points out that most 
corporate expansion, at least 70 percent, is 
financed by retained earnings. Another rea- 
son for the hesitancy of corporations to 
finance through new stock issues is the 
natural disinclination of owners to reduce 
their proportionate ownership in the com- 
pany by bringing in additional stockholders, 
Furthermore, restrictions on the investments 
and the favorable tax status of insurance 
companies, savings banks, and pension 
trusts explain the ready availability of a 
large supply of borrowed funds looking for an 
outlet in which to invest. 

Proponents of the measure also point to 
the fact that Canada allows a similar credit. 
One obvious answer is that the Canadian 
example is immaterial since that country’s 
tax structure and problems are different from 
ours. Even more important, the Canadians 
tax income from dividends— investment in- 
come” they call it—at a higher basic rate 
than their tax on earned income. 

If the dividend proposal is enacted it will 
represent a windfall to the present owners 
of corporate stocks. The prices at which 
publicly held stock sell are set by private 
investors, whose net income is what is left 
after taxes. The tax they pay has already 
been discounted in calculating their net 
yield from dividends. For example, an in- 
dividual in the 50-percent income tax 
bracket would receive a 20-percent gain in 
net dividend after tax from the proposed 
10-percent dividend credit against tax. 

Finally, even assuming that coordination 
of the individual and rate taxes is 
desirable, the proposed credit is probably the 
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most inequitable way of handling it. It 
results in benefits increasing at a decidedly 
disproportionate rate as income increases. 
On the level of a credit to the individual 
stockholder, the proposal of the Committee 
for Economic Development makes more 
sense. The Committee, made up of out- 
standing businessmen, proposes that stock- 
holders be permitted to treat a portion of 
the corporate income tax as a withholding 
levy. For example, 10 percent of the divi- 
dends paid would be treated as a withhold- 
ing tax on the stockholder. A stockholder 
receiving $100 in dividends would claim a 
credit for taxes withheld of $10, and at the 
same time report $110 of dividends received. 

The $110 would be the net dividends re- 
ceived plus the amount treated as withheld 
for taxes by the corporation. This would 
remove the “double taxation” element by 
crediting, in effect, a portion of the tax 
paid by the corporation. It would not give 
the individual whose highest tax bracket 
exceeds the top corporate bracket, presently 
52 percent, an extra windfall to the extent of 
the difference between what he would nor- 
mally pay as tax on the dividend income and 
the tax paid by the corporation. It would 
treat the stockholder the same as the in- 
dividual wage earner who pays income tax on 
his gross earnings, not on the net amount 
he receives after withholding. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. . Mr. President, I was 
about to say that I am willing to take 
the amendment to conference. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the junior Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The junior Senator 
from Colorado is a very able man and a 
student of parliamentary language. 
Would he give the correct meaning of 
the statement: “I am willing to take the 
amendment to conference”? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That means that if 
the Senators are willing to have the mat- 
ter taken to conference, I am willing to 
take it there. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would not the Sen- 
ator say that such a definition is a tauto- 
logical statement? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The results will be 
decided by the conference. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I would say that the 
Senator’s answer was a tautological 
statement. Would not the hand of the 
Senator from Colorado be greatly 
strengthened by a yea-and-nay vote, 
which would show the determination of 
the Senate to have this inequitous pro- 
vision removed from the bill, rather than 
to trust the child to the tender mercies 
of the committee in conference? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. It is not necessary 
for me to subscribe to that statement. 

The Senator had made some obser- 
vation about trusting the child to the 
tender mercies of the committee of con- 
ference. The Senator from Illinois can 
be assured that whether the Senate votes 
or does not vote on the amendment, the 
House has made certain declarations, 
and its conferees will make a fight to 
retain the provision. The Senator can 
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be assured that there will be a fight in 
the conference committee. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr, President, may 
I inquire whether a yea-and-nay vote 
has been ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
yeas and nays have been ordered. 
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Unanimous consent will be required to 

rescind the order for the yeas and nays. 
Mr. LONG. Mr, President, I offer my 

amendment and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
parliamentary situation is such that 
Senators must yield time before another 
amendment can be considered. Time 
must either be used or yielded. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado will state it. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Ishould like to know 
what has been sent to the desk, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator from Louisiana has offered an 
amendment. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Will the amendment 
be read? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be read. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I assume it should 
be read. I do not know what is con- 
tained in the amendment. I should like 
to know. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana has 1 hour. He 
may either use the time himself or yield 
t. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I 
raise the parliamentary question as to 
whether what has been sent to the desk 
in the form of an amendment by the 
Senator from Louisiana will be read. 
That is all I wish to know. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Th 
Senator will state it. . 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The point which 
the Senator from Colorado, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance, is 
trying to determine is whether he should 
surrender his time on the pending 
amendment. He does not wish to sur- 
render his time on the pending amend- 
ment until he ascertains what is pro- 
posed to be done by the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Louisiana, 
which I understand is offered either in 
the nature of a substitute or as an 
amendment to the pending amendment. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Louisiana may be read for the informa- 
tion of the Senate, the time for the read- 
ing of the amendment to be charged to 
neither side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from California? The Chair hears none, 
and the amendment will be read. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 29, 
it is proposed to strike out section 34 
and insert the following: 

Sec. 34. Credit for additional personnel ex- 
emption of $100. 

“(1) Computation: There shall be allowed 
to an individual, as a credit against the tax 
imposed by this subtitle for the taxable 
year, an amount equal to an additional 
personal exemption of $105 multiplied by 
the rate provided in section 1 for the first 
$2,000 of taxable income. In the case of a 
taxable year to which this subtitle applies 
and which begins before July 1, 1954, the 


credit shall be one-half of the amount speci- 
fied in the preceding sentence. 
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“(2) Limitations on amount of credit: 
The credit allowed by paragraph (1) shall 
not exceed the amount of the tax imposed 
by this chapter for the taxable year re- 
duced by the credits allowed under section 
32 (2) (relating to tax withheld at source 
on tax free covenant bonds), section 33 (re- 
lating to foreign-tax credit), and section 35 
(relating to partially tax exempt interest) .” 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I would 
be willing to take the amendment offered 
by the senior Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. Jounson] as amended by the junior 
Senator from Louisiana. I assume the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Louisiana is an amendment to the 
amendment offered by the senior Senator 
from Colorado. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Loui- 
siana to the amendment of the senior 
Senator from Colorado has, as yet, no 
parliamentary status. It has not been 
offered. 

Mr.LONG. Mr. President, do I under- 
stand that the Senator from Colorado 
is willing to take the amendment of the 
amendment to conference? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is correct. I 
shall take both amendments to con- 
ference. 

Mr. LONG. I should like to explain 
what is proposed to be accomplished by 
the amendment. 

The amendment would strike out sec- 
tion 34, relating to the dividend tax 
credit, and would substitute for it a 
credit of $20 for each taxpayer. This 
amendment does not include all the con- 
ditions which were offered yesterday, but 
it has the same basic language as that 
contained in the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. JOHN- 
son]. It proposes a $20 tax credit for 
every taxpayer in the United States, and 
it does not relate to the dependents. 
This means that it will cost much less 
than the George substitute, which was 
offered yesterday. It would go into effect 
immediately. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is it not practically 
the same as the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Colorado? I voted for 
that yesterday. I shall be glad to do so 
today. 

Mr. LONG. My amendment does have 
the following differences: In the first 
place, it would strike not merely the last 
5 percent of the tax on dividends. It 
would strike the dividend exclusion pro- 
vision also. Therefore it would complete 
the saving of $500 million a year, which 
would otherwise be lost to the Treasury 
because of the dividend relief provisions. 

In addition to that, instead of provid- 
ing a $20 tax saving for some persons, 
and then providing many ways in which 
those persons can lose that tax saving, 
my amendment provides for a straight 
$20 credit. 

I admit it is the same amendment 
which the Senator from Georgia offered 
in committee. I believe it will meet most 
of the objections which were offered from 
all sides yesterday. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 
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Mr. LONG. I yield to the Senator 
from Michigan for a question. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does it not also do 
something which the Senator from Colo- 
rado did not want done, that is, provide 
that persons who had dividend exemp- 
tions, if they obtained credit for divi- 
dends or other credits, would not be able 
to take advantage of this provision? The 
Senator’s amendment was intended to 
benefit the low-income group rather than 
the high-income group. 

Mr. LONG. The amendment as it 
stands at this time does not relate to 
those who get dividend tax credits, be- 
cause there will not be any dividend tax 
credits if the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is my understand- 
ing correct that every person who pays 
an income tax will be subject to the 
credit? 

Mr. LONG. Yes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is my understand- 
ing correct that if a husband and wife 
file joint returns, each of the taxpayers 
will get a credit of $20? 

Mr. LONG. That is correct. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Would the credit 
go to dependents? 

Mr. LONG. No; the credit would not 
go to dependents. 

Mr. FERGUSON. So the proposal is 
along the lines of that offered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Colorado, 

Mr. LONG. I should like to state that 
I am joined in my amendment by several 
Senators, whose names appear on the 
amendment. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado has the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Is the 
proposal which has been sent forward 
by the Senator from Louisiana a substi- 
tute for my proposal, or is it an amend- 
ment to it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
proposal of the Senator from Louisiana 
is in the nature of a substitute, but it 
proposes to strike out language in the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Colorado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I merely 
wish to state that the proposal of the 
Senator from Louisiana would do just 
the opposite of what is intended to be 
accomplished by my proposal. My pro- 
posal intends not to place an extra bur- 
den on the Treasury. The effect of the 
amendment of the Senator from Louisi- 
ana would be exactly the opposite. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Colorado yield, and if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, may I 
speak to my amendment? 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, the 
amendment of the Senator from Louisi- 
ana is not before the Senate. There is 
no amendment before the Senate ex- 
cept the amendment of the Senator from 
Colorado. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I have 
offered my amendment. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
statement of the Senator from Utah is 
entirely correct. The proposal of the 
Senator from Louisiana is not before the 
Senate. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I 
should like to know by what parliamen- 
tary device the junior Senator from Colo- 
rado is to be deprived of his half of the 
time to speak on the amendment of- 
fered by him. If the amendment of the 
Senator from Louisiana is offered as a 
substitute for the amendment of the 
Senator from Colorado, does that fore- 
close the opportunity to discuss the 
amendment of the Senator from Colo- 
rado? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That op- 
portunity is not foreclosed, and time is 
available to the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado. Before the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Louisiana 
can be considered, the Senator from 
Colorado must either relinquish or use 
the time which has been allotted to him. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, may I 
ask what the ruling made by the Chair 
was on the amendment in the nature of 
a substitute offered by the Senator from 
Louisiana? Is that the proposal the 
Senate is now discussing, or is it con- 
sidering the amendment of the Senator 
from Colorado? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate is now considering the amend- 
1205 of the senior Senator from Colo- 
rado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will my colleague yield to me? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. May I ask my col- 
league just what he desires done? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I was going to request that my 
amendment, without being amended and 
without any substitute for it being 
adopted, be taken to conference, and I 
accept the offer of my colleague to take 
it to conference. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I am 
willing to take both proposals to con- 
ference. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Iam not 
willing that both be taken to confer- 
eince just mine. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am willing to take 
the proposal of the senior Senator from 
Colorado, standing by itself, to con- 
ference. 

Mr. President, is that an issue on 
which the Senate can vote? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois will state it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Has not a yea-and- 
nay vote been ordered on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I asked 
for a yea-and-nay vote. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Am I to under- 
stand that the parliamentary situation 
is that a yea-and-nay vote has been 
ordered on the amendment of the senior 
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Senator from Colorado, and that that 
order has not been vacated and could 
not be vacated except by unanimous 
consent? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
understanding of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia is correct. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, in 
order at least to ascertain where the 
Senate stands on the question, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the yeas and nays on the amendment 
offered by the senior Senator from Colo- 
rado be vacated. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. I object. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, that 
clears the atmosphere. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana will state it. 

Mr.LONG. Can the Senate by unani- 
mous consent agree to vote on my 
amendment, which substitutes a tax 
credit of $20 for every taxpayer for the 
present language of section 34? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
can be done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. LONG. I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate vote first upon my 
amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. BENNETT. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered on the amendment 
proposed by the senior Senator from 
Colorado, have they not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. BENNETT. If the Senator from 
Louisiana is allowed to offer his substi- 
tute, and if his substitute should pre- 
vail, would that automatically transfer 
the order for the yeas and nays to the 
substitute offered by the Senator from 
Louisiana? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It 
would not. 

Mr. BENNETT. It would not. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana will state it. 

Mr. LONG. Is it not correct that all 
available time has been relinquished, and 
the Senate was preparing to have a yea- 
and-nay vote when the junior Senator 
from Louisiana offered his amendment 
as a substitute to the amendment of the 
senior Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I have 
not relinquished any time yet. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
have not relinquished any time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair informs both the senior Senator 
from Colorado and the junior Senator 
from Colorado that they must either use 
their time or relinquish it, or yield to a 
unanimous-consent request to consider 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. BENNETT. How much time does 
the Senator from Colorado have remain- 
ing to him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
junior Senator from Colorado has 55 
minutes remaining, and the senior Sen- 
ator from Colorado has 15 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. BENNETT. The senior Senator 
from Colorado has 15 minutes remaining 
and the junior Senator from Colorado 
has 55 minutes remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
statement of the Senator from Utah is 
correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Would not the sim- 
ple way to settle the controversy be to 
vote on the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Colorado, which is now 
pending? ‘Then those of us who sup- 
port his proposal would be able to vote 
in favor of it, following which the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana could offer his 
amendment, as a separate issue, and 
Senators could vote either for or against 
it. Personally, I should like to vote for 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Colorado and against the amendment of 
the Senator from Louisiana. If the 
proposal of the Senator from Louisiana 
is accepted as a substitute for the pro- 
posal of the Senator from Colorado, 
I shall vote against both of them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the senior Sena- 
tor from Colorado. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. If the amendment 
of the Senator from Colorado is agreed 
to, will the amendment of the Senator 
from Louisiana then be in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will 
not be in order unless the amendment of 
the Senator from Colorado is recon- 
sidered. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Chair 
mean that the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana will not be in order 
if the amendment of the Senator from 
Colorado is agreed to? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; 
unless the amendment of the Senator 
from Colorado is reconsidered. 

Mr. FERGUSON. If it were recon- 
sidered, it would not be adopted there- 
after; is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the 
Chair has already stated, if the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado is 
agreed to, the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana will not be in order 
unless the vote on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Colo- 
rado is reconsidered. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I call 
for the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
regular order is the amendment of the 
Senator from Colorado, on which the 
Senator from Colorado has control of 
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the time for the proponents of the 
amendment. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I 
waive the remainder of the time avail- 
able to me on the amendment, if my 
colleague will waive the remainder of 
the time available to him. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I waive or yield back the remain- 
der of the time available to me. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, as I 
understand, the senior Senator from 
Colorado has waived the remainder of 
the time available to him. On that un- 
derstanding, I waive the remainder of 
the time available to me. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. As of now, all time 
on the amendment of the senior Senator 
from Colorado has been waived, as I 
understand, and the yeas and nays have 
been ordered on the question of agreeing 
to the amendment. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that it is now in order for the 
Senator from Louisiana to offer his 
amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana is recognized. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, if it is 
the desire of the senior Senator from 
Colorado to have his amendment voted 
on at this time, I am willing to agree, 
provided that would not prejudice my 
right to have the Senate vote, subse- 
quently, on my amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
think the matter can be brought to a 
head—which I take it is what the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana wishes to have 
done—hby having the Senator from Lou- 
isiana offer his amendment and make 
whatever statement he desires to make 
on it. At that point I intend to move to 
lay his amendment on the table, and we 
can proceed to vote on that motion. In 
that way we shall either eliminate the 
amendment of the Senator from Louis- 
iana or we shall not eliminate it. If his 
amendment is eliminated, we shall then 
proceed to have the yea-and-nay vote 
on the question of agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Colo- 
rado. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, a 
point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida will state it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Will a motion to lay 
on the table be in order after the time 
has begun to run on the amendment of 
the Senator from Louisiana, and when 
that amendment is before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. At this 
time the amendment of the Senator 
from Louisiana has not been offered. 
Therefore, time on that amendment can- 
not be allocated. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I shall not 
offer the amendment at this time. 
Therefore, I understand that the pend- 
ing question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 
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The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Colo- 
rado. On this question, the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
But er] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Durr! is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Indiana (Mr. JEN- 
NER], the junior Senator from Wiscon- 
gin [Mr. McCartuy], and the senior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] are 
necessarily absent. 

If present and ‘voting the Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Durr] would 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND], the Senator from Louisiana (Mr. 
ELLENDER], the Senators from Missouri 
(Mr. HENNINGS and Mr. SYMINGTON], the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JoHNSTON], the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Kerr], and the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] are absent on 
official business. 

I announce further that if present 
and voting, each of the Senators whose 
absence I have announced would vote 
“yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 71. 
nays 13, as follows: 


YEAS—71 
Aiken George Monroney 
Anderson Gore Morse 
Barrett Green Mundt 
Beall Hendrickson Murray 
Bowring Hill Neely 
Bricker Holland Pastore 
Burke Humphrey Payne 
Butler, Md Ives Potter 
Byrd Jackson Purtell 
Capehart Johnson, Colo. Robertson 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Russell 

Kefauver Saltonstall 

Chavez Kennedy Schoeppel 
Clements Kilgore Smathers 
Cordon Knowland Smith, Maine 
Crippa Kuchel Smith, N. J 
Daniel Langer Sparkman 
Dirksen Lehman Stennis 
Douglas Lennon Thye 
Dworshak Magnuson Watkins 
Ervin Mansfield Welker 
Ferguson Maybank Williams 
Prear McCarran Young 
Pulbright Millikin 

NAYS—13 
Bennett Gillette Malone 
Bridges Goldwater Martin 
Bush Hayden Upton 
Cooper Hickenlooper 
Flanders Long 

NOT VOTING—12 

Butler, Nebr. Hennings McCarthy 
Duff Jenner McClellan 
Eastland Johnston, S. C. Symington 
Ellender Kerr Wiley 


So the amendment of Mr. JOHNSON of 
Colorado was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY], the Senator from New York 
(Mr, LEHMAN], the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Douctas], the Senator from Mon- 
tana (Mr. Murray], and myself, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 


Louisiana for himself and other Senators 
will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 29 of the 
House bill, it is proposed to strike out 
section 116 and insert the following: 
Sec. 116. Credit for additional personal ex- 

emption of $100. 

(1) Computation: There shall be allowed 
to an individual a credit against the tax im- 
posed by this section 1 for the taxable year, 
an amount equal to an additional personal 
exemption of $105 multiplied by the rate 
provided in section 1 for the first $2,000 of 
taxable income. In the case of a taxable 
year to which this subtitle applies and which 
begins before July 1, 1954, the credit shall 
be one-half of the amount specified in the 
preceding sentence. 

(2) Limitations on amount of credit: The 
credit allowed by paragraph (1) shall not 
exceed the amount of the tax imposed by 
this chapter for the taxable year reduced 
by the credits allowed under section 32 (2) 
(relating to tax withheld at source on tax- 
free covenant bonds), section 33 (relating 
to foreign tax credit), and section 35 (re- 
lating to partially tax-exempt interest). 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield 15 
minutes to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. THYE 
in the chair). The Senator from Louisi- 
ana has 1 hour on his amendment. How 
much times does he allot to himself? 

Mr. LONG. I should first like to re- 
quest the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I should 
like to explain very briefly the amend- 
ment. Then I shall yield to the Senator 
from Nevada. The amendment would 
strike what remains of the dividend- 
exclusion provision and substitute for ita 
$20 tax credit for every taxpayer. It is 
that simple. It does not apply to de- 
pendents. It applies only to taxpayers. 
It is a tax credit of $20. The amend- 
ment strikes from section 116 all that is 
left of the dividend exclusion and divi- 
dend-credit provisions presently in the 
bill. 

I now yield 15 minutes to the Senator 
from Nevada. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Does the Sena- 
tor’s amendment delete section 116, 
which allows a $50 credit on stock 
dividends? 

Mr. LONG. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN] 
for a question? 

Mr. LONG. I yield to the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I should like to know 
whether the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Louisiana as a substitute 
or whatever it is, is in order. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, we 
cannot hear the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado, 


President, 


I have a parlia- 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado inquires whether 
the amendment is in order. The 
amendment is in order. 

Mr. LONG. I yield 15 minutes to the 
Senator from Nevada. 


PROVISION AGAINST ADMISSION 
OF CHINESE COMMUNISTS TO 
UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
majority leader this morning made a 
brave and forthright statement about 
the prospect that a concerted effort may 
be made this fall, after the Congress is 
in recess, to substitute the Chinese Com- 
munists for the rightful Government of 
China in the United Nations organiza- 
tion. 

At that time, I commended the able 
majority leader for his statement, and 
for the ultimatum which he threw down 
here, that he would resign his position 
as majority leader if such an event 
should come about? 

I want to say now a few further words 
about this subject, and propose to the 
Senate a course of action which I be- 
lieve is the one course best calculated to 
guard against the eventuality of the ad- 
mission of the Chinese Communists into 
the United Nations. 

There can be no question, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the able majority leader was 
correct in fearing the effort to bring the 
Chinese Communists into the United 
Nations. It had been my purpose to 
speak of this matter today, when I could 
obtain recognition for the purpose, and 
I would have done so even had the able 
majority leader not made his fine state- 
ment on the subject this morning. 

There is a definite movement afoot, 
Mr. President, to bring about the sub- 
stitution of the Chinese Communists for 
the Nationalist Government of China in 
the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions. This movement has been strongly 
urged by England and her representa- 
tives and I have no doubt was urged by 
Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden during their 
very recent visit to our shores. It is 
being urged, I am sure, by all those in 
Government—and there are many—who 
take their cue from the British. 

Of course, this drive to get the Com- 
munist Chinese into the United Nations 
is also being supported by every Com- 
munist in this country, and by a great 
many dupes and tools of communism. 

All those who are pushing to secure 
United Nations membership for the Chi- 
nese Communists seem agreed on how it 
is to be accomplished: it is to be done 
with or without the approval of the 
United States, and the argument is being 
strongly advanced that it will be done 
whether the United States approves it or 
not, so therefore, in order to avoid a de- 
feat, the United States should go along 
with the proposal. 

A more cynical argument was never 
advanced, and yet, I am sorry to say, 
there are signs that this argument is 
making some headway within the ad- 
ministration. 

Let me say I feel confident that the 
President does not believe the Chinese 
Communists should be admitted to the 
United Nations as the accredited repre- 
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sentatives of the Chinese nation; but yet, 
I am afraid he will be overpersuaded on 
this matter, and permit the United 
States to assent, or to remain silent, 
while this Communist coup is completed. 

Let me say I am confident that the 
Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles, does not 
personally favor letting the Chinese 
Communists into the United Nations; 
but I gravely fear that Mr. Dulles will not 
demonstrate the courage of his convic- 
tions on this point if too many others in 
the administration take a different view- 
point. 

I think there is grave danger that the 
National Security Council may be per- 
suaded, by those to whom it listens most 
carefully and who have the largest share 
in preparing and filtering the informa- 
tion which comes to it, and formulating 
the language of its pronouncements; and 
on the basis of such persuasion, may 
counsel that the Chinese Communists be 
permitted to replace the rightful Govern- 
ment of China in the United Nations. 
If that should come about, I gravely fear 
the Secretary of State would bow to the 
view of the Security Council, and would 
not make a fight for the principle which 
I honestly think he believes in—the prin- 
ciple so well enunciated this morning by 
the chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations, the principle that 
no government should be permitted to 
shoot its way into the United Nations. 

Of course, the able chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, in his 
remarks this morning, was not entirely 
unequivocal in his opposition to substitu- 
tion of the Chinese Communists for the 
Nationalist Government of China in the 
United Nations. As a matter of fact, to 
do him justice, I cannot say definitely 
that he voiced opposition to this at all. 
He did, in fact, point out that China is 
already in the United Nations and that 
the question is who has the right to rep- 
resent China. That is precisely the 
point, Mr. President, upon which turns 
the plan of those who expect to be able 
to get the Chinese Communists into the 
United Nations this fall after Congress 
has gone home. 

There is no doubt in my mind, Mr. 
President, and I think little doubt in the 
minds of most of the people of America, 
about the question of whether the Com- 
munists who have enslaved the people of 
China by force should now be entitled to 
represent the great Chinese nation in an 
international body. To permit such rep- 
resentation would be to put a premium 
upon conquest. But, Mr. President, this 
technical point continues to be raised by 
those who favor the recognition of the 
Chinese Communist dictatorship as the 
lawful Government of China, and the 
admission of the representatives of that 
dictatorship into the United Nations. 

The reason for raising the point in 
this way is clear. The United States 
might be able, through the use of the 
veto, to prevent the admission of a new 
Communist government into the United 
Nations. But we have no veto in the 
General Assembly. If the question of the 
admission of the Chinese Communists is 
made solely a matter of credentials; if it 
is permitted to turn upon the point so 
ably stated this morning by the chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on For- 
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eign Relations—that is, the point of who 
is rightfully entitled to represent 
China—and if there is a vote in the Gen- 
eral Assembly on this proposition, then 
if the United States is outvoted, that 
ends the matter. 

Those who favor the admission of the 
Chinese Communists are bragging, Mr. 
President, that there is no major nation 
in the General Assembly which will vote 
against the proposal to substitute Mao 
Tse-Tung’s gang of cutthroats for the 
Nationalist Government of China. They 
brag that France already has sur- 
rendered in Indochina and that one of 
the terms of the surrender agreement in- 
volves recognition by France of the Com- 
munist regime in China, and that France 
therefore will vote to admit the Chinese 
Communists to the United Nations. 
Great Britain already has recognized the 
Chinese Communists, and avowedly fa- 
vors their admission into the United Na- 
tions. 

The United States, we are told, is go- 
ing to be voted down overwhelmingly 
when this issue comes before the Gen- 
eral Assembly; so, we are advised, the 
United States might as well give in 
gracefully and avoid a defeat. 

To the objection that the Congress 
would never stand for any such attitude 
on the part of our Government, there 
comes the reply that the Congress will 
not be in session next fall, and that par- 
liamentary protests mean little in the 
face of an accomplished fact. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if Mr. Churchill failed to advance 
this very argument during his talks with 
the President, then he is less of an op- 
portunist than I take him to be. 

Mr. President, it is tragically untrue 
that we should seek to avoid a defeat in 
the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions by either openly or tacitly per- 
mitting the Chinese Communists to be 
substituted for the Nationalist Govern- 
ment of China in the United Nations. 
The great defeat for this Nation, and 
for the cause of freedom throughout the 
world, would be the admission of this 
bloody dictatorship to an assembly of 
nations which supposedly is interested 
in the advancement of peace and the 
discouragement of conquest by force. 

Nevertheless, Mr. President, it is true 
that the chances are Congress will not be 
in session this fall; and it is true that 
plans are well-developed now for bring- 
ing this issue to a vote in the General 
Assembly this fall, with the intention of 
accomplishing the substitution of the 
Chinese Communists for the lawful Gov- 
ernment of China, whether or not the 
United States assents. 

The question then arises: What can 
we of the Congress do about this matter? 

As the able majority leader pointed 
out this morning, Mr. President, one 
thing we can do is pledge ourselves to 
devote our efforts, if this shameful 
scheme succeeds, to seeking to bring 
about the withdrawal of the United 
States from the United Nations Organi- 
zation. 

As I said this morning, Mr. President, 
Iam willing to join with the senior Sen- 
ator from California, and other Sen- 
ators who I know will support such a 
program, and I certainly shall do so if 
it becomes necessary. 
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But, Mr. President, I think we need 
not wait until the coup has been accom- 
plished. I do not think we need wait 
until the admission of the Chinese Com- 
munists to the United Nations is an ac- 
complished fact. I think there is some- 
thing we can do now; and by now I mean 
before the Congress adjourns. 

What I propose is that the Congress 
enact a joint resolution under which, 
if the Chinese Communists are admitted 
into the United Nations, the United 
States will get out. 

I have prepared such a resolution, and 
I send it forward now and ask that it 
be appropriately referred. This resolu- 
tion provides that in the event that 
Communist China is admitted to mem- 
bership in the United Nations, or repre- 
sentatives of the Communist regime in 
China are recognized as the represent- 
atives of the Republic of China in the 
United Nations, the President is author- 
ized and directed to notify the United 
Nations and the governments of the 
members thereof that the membership 
of the United States in the United Na- 
tions and in all organs and agencies 
thereof is terminated, and that all trea- 
ties, conventions, executive agreements, 
or other international agreements or 
understandings entered into between the 
United States and the United Nations, 
or between the United States and any 
foreign government or governments, to 
the extent that any such treaties, con- 
ventions, executive agreements, or other 
international agreements or understand- 
ings are inconsistent, first, with the ter- 
mination of membership of the United 
States in the United Nations or, second, 
with the provisions of this joint resolu- 
tion, are denounced and abrogated by 
the United States. 

My resolution further provides that, 
upon the termination of the membership 
of the United States in the United Na- 
tions as provided by the first section of 
the act, no representative of the Govern- 
ment of the United States shall partici- 
pate in any activity of the United Na- 
tions or any organ or agency thereof, no 
money shall be appropriated for the pur- 
pose of defraying the expenses of the 
United Nations or any organ or agency 
thereof, or for defraying the expenses of 
participation by any representative or 
agency of the Government of the United 
States in any activity of the United Na- 
tions or any organ or agency thereof, 
and no money heretofore appropriated 
by any law of the United States shall be 
expended for any such purpose. 

Mr. President, undoubtedly this reso- 
lution will be referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. I urge that com- 
mittee to go forward promptly with such 
hearings or considerations as the com- 
mittee may deem necessary before act- 
ing on this resolution, and then to put 
the matter to a vote, and bring the reso- 
lution to the floor of the Senate for 
action. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the joint resolution printed 
in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 171) to 
provide for terminating the membership 
of the United States in the United Na- 
tions and all organs and agencies thereof 
in the event that Communist China is 
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admitted to membership therein, or rep- 
resentatives of the Communist regime 
in China are recognized as the repre- 
sentatives of the Republic of China in 
the United Nations, introduced by Mr. 
McCarran, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That, in the event that 
Communist China is admitted to member- 
ship in the United Nations, or representa- 
tives of the Communist regime in China 
are recognized as the representatives of the 
Republic of China in the United Nations, 
the President is authorized and directed to 
notify the United Nations and the govern- 
ments of the members thereof that the mem- 
bership of the United States in the United 
Nations and in all organs and agencies there- 
of is terminated, and that ail treaties, con- 
ventions, executive agreements, or other in- 
ternational agreements or understandings 
entered into between the United States and 
the United Nations, or between the United 
States and any foreign government or gov- 
ernments, to the extent that any such 
treaties, conventions, executive agreements, 
or other international agreements or under- 
standings are inconsistent (1) with the ter- 
mination of membership of the United 
States in the United Nations, or (2) with the 
provisions of this joint resolution, are de- 
nounced and abrogated by the United 
States. 

Sec. 2. Upon the termination of the mem- 
bership of the United States in the United 
Nations as provided in the first section of this 
act (1) no representative of the Government 
of the United States shall participate in any 
activity of the United Nations or any organ or 
agency thereof; (2) no money shall be appro- 
priated for the purpose of defraying the ex- 
penses of the United Nations or any organ 
or agency thereof, or for defraying the expen- 
ses of participation by any representative or 
agency of the Government of the United 
States in any activity of the United Nations 
or any organ or agency thereof; and (3) no 
money heretofore appropriated by any law 
of the United States shall be expended for 
any such purpose. 

Sec. 3. The United Nations Participation 
Act of 1945, as amended, is repealed effective 
as of the date of the termination of the mem- 
bership of the United States in the United 
Nations as provided in the first section of 
this act. 

Sec. 4. The International Organizations 
Immunities Act, as amended, all other laws 
conferring upon or extending any rights, im- 
munities, privileges, or exemptions to the 
United Nations, or to any of its organs, agen- 
cies or activities, or to any of the representa- 
tives,. officers, or employees thereof, and all 
laws providing for the waiving of jurisdiction 
on the part of the Federal, State, and local 
governments of the United States to the ter- 
ritory known as the headquarters district of 
the United Nations, are repealed effective as 
of the date of the termination of the mem- 
bership of the United States in the United 
Nations as provided in the first section of 
this act. 


REVISION OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
LAWS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 8300) to revise the in- 
ternal revenue laws of the United States. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I should 
like to take a few minutes to discuss my 
amendment. The amendment has 
somewhat the same effect as that offered 
by the Senator from Georgia. He pro- 
posed that there should be a tax credit 
of $20 for each taxpayer and that we 
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should not attempt to pass on the tax 
credit to each additional dependent. 

From the Senate floor the able Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN] 
offered an amendment of the same 
nature as the amendment which I am 
offering. The chief difference between 
what I am presenting today and what 
the Senator from Colorado presented 
yesterday is as follows. He proposed to 
eliminate only one-half of the relief on 
corporation stock dividends, whereas I 
am proposing that we strike the remain- 
der of the relief going to corporation 
stock dividends and that we substitute a 
$20 tax credit. 

The difference between the credit I 
am proposing and that which the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN] pro- 
posed is that he proposed that the tax 
credit be given, but only with certain 
exceptions. One of the exceptions is an 
old person relying upon certain annuity 
income, who would not receive the $20 
credit. Another exception is a person 
who hires a babysitter. Another ex- 
ception is a person getting relief from 
the previously proposed stock dividend 
provision. 

The proposal I have made is that 
there should be a tax credit for every 
taxpayer without any exceptions. It is 
easy for anyone to understand. This is 
an amendment which will not require 
the services of a Philadelphia attorney 
to explain it. Everyone is entitled to 
the $20 saving based upon this amend- 
ment. 

I would point out, further, that if we 
proceed upon the theory that this is 
offered as a substitute for the relief 
from taxes on corporation dividends, it 
would now cost less than the proposal 
made by the distinguished chairman of 
the Finance Committee, because we have 
now proposed to strike the remaining 
half of the benefits which would save 
another $400 million a year. 

The Senate having agreed to strike 
those provisions, first, the dividend tax 
exclusion, and, secondly, the dividend 
tax credit, we have now provided much 
more savings than the chairman of the 
committee originally proposed when he 
proposed cutting the relief one-half and 
substituting a proposal that would give 
a $20 tax credit to only some taxpayers. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield for a 
question? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Suppose taxpayer A has 
six dependents: How much exemption 
does he receive under the Senator's 
amendment? 

Mr. LONG. Assuming that none of 
the 6 dependents is a wife, he would 
get only $20. I regret that that is all he 
would get. I should like to see him get 
more. 

I voted against the amendment offer- 
ed by the Senator from Colorado yester- 
day because it did not extend tax relief 
to dependents. However, I must accept 
the will of the Senate. Yesterday, when 
we successfully defeated the substitute 
which would have taken out the bene- 
fits for dependents, the Senate then pro- 
ceeded to reject the entire amendment. 
The news went out across the land that 
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the Democrats had succeeded in beating 
the Republican proposal and that the 
Republicans had succeeded in beating 
the Democratic proposal, so that the 
average taxpayer would get no relief 
from the bill. 

My amendment proposes to cure that 
defect. It proposes that every taxpayer 
get a $20 tax credit. He will at least get 
that much relief. 

I see no reason why anyone should 
oppose the amendment. This will not be 
the most expensive item in the tax bill. 
It will be one of the most expensive, but 
I still believe it would be found that in 
the second or third year of accelerated 
depreciation, that feature would cost 
even more than the relief I am proposing 
in this amendment. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD. What is the Senator's 
estimate of the loss through his amend- 
ment? 

Mr. LONG. My best guess of the loss 
is that it would be $1,400,000,000 for the 
full fiscal year. 

As against that, we can count the sav- 
ings which will be effectuated by our 
action in voting to reduce the cost of the 
bill by eliminating all dividend credits. 
Actually the Senate, on the floor, has 
saved $800 million for the fiscal year, be- 
ginning with January of next year, by 
eliminating relief for corporation stock- 
holders. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator is mistaken 
about that. The saving because of the 
elimination of the dividend credit is $250 
million. j 

Mr. LONG. That is estimated as being 
the saving only for this year, It relates 
cnly to dividends declared from July of 
this year, and does not extend into next 
year. For a full year the estimate is 
$400 million. 

Mr. BYRD. Is not this the amend- 
ment which was offered by the Senator 
from Georgia in the Committee on 
Finance? 

Mr. LONG. It is substantially so. 

Mr. BYRD. It brings about a loss of 
$1,400,000,000. 

Mr. LONG. Against that loss the Sen- 
ate already has proposed to strike out the 
relief for corporation stock dividends, 
which in the first year would be about 
$200 million. 

My amendment would cost for this 
fiscal year $700 million, instead of 
$1,400,000,000, because it would apply 
only to the last half of the fiscal year; 
and this is largely offset by the econo- 
mies made by the committee and by the 
economies made on the Senate floor. 

In looking to the long-term cost, by 
deleting the dividend credit provision we 
saved $800 million a year, which is what 
the dividend credit provision would have 
cost for a full year’s operation. We also 
have saved $50 million a year by reason 
of a motion which I made in the Com- 
mittee on Finance, to strike the saving 
of additional income for the head of a 
household; and more than $140 million, 
in the bill as it stands, by striking out 
relief for overseas and foreign cor- 
porations. 

Those items have reduced the cost of 
the bill to the point where it now will 
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not cost more than a few hundred million 
dollars more than it would have when it 
originally came to us. 

If Senators desire to reduce the cost of 
the bill to even less than the amount it 
would have cost when the bill came to 
the Senate, they can strike out the ac- 
celerated depreciation provision of the 
bill. For my part, there is merit to the 
accelerated depreciation provision, and I 
should be reluctant to strike it out. 

My position with relation to corpora- 
tion dividends was that I would strike 
out that provision only if someone could 
show me a better proposal to put in its 
place. For that reason, I voted against 
the provision to strike out the dividend 
proposal unless I could be certain that a 
more desirable form of relief could be 
provided, I believe this is such a pro- 
posal. 

I hope the amendment will be agreed 
to. I point out the action which the 
Senate has taken in striking entirely the 
relief for corporation dividends; and if 
the Senate should follow through by 
adopting the amendment which I am now 
offering, which would give everyone a 
$20 tax credit, my proposal would cost 
about $300 million. 

This is a different proposal from that 
originally made by the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Finance, 
when he offered his first substitute. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield 7 minutes to the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have noted that on yesterday, in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, at page 8831, I 
said the following: 

I think there is a real note of optimism 
in these debates, or at least a note of prog- 
ress. We started some time ago in the dis- 
cussion of the tax bill with the determina- 
tion of the administration to have a tax 
policy which would provide, as was stated, 
incentive for investment. Therefore the so- 
called stock dividends credit feature was to 
be written into the bill. As has been noted 
in this debate, the administration proceeded 
to go forward by going in full retreat. It 
started with 15 percent and ended with 19 
percent in the House. It came to the Senate 
with a fighting spirit, with 10 percent, and 
ended with 5 percent. 


Listen, now, to these prophetic words: 

I submit that if we can keep the debate 
going a little longer we can get back where 
we belong, namely, to a basis of equity, on 
which there will be no special tax conces- 
gion to those who do not need it. 


I never realized that I could possess 
such prophetic vision as I did on yester- 
day afternoon.. The debate has been 
kept going, and I might point out that, 
as a result of the debate, not only has the 
5 percent provision on stock dividend 
credits been eliminated by a vote of, I 
believe, 71 to 13, but now the Senate is 
about ready to vote for some legitimate 
tax relief to taxpayers, on the basis of 
the Long amendment, which provides a 
$20 tax credit. Iam very happy to be a 
cosponsor of this particular amendment 
with my colleague from Louisiana. 

The Senator from Louisiana has made 
proper note of the fact that the amend- 
ment was brought up in the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance where, I understand, 
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it received five votes. So it is not as if 
the amendment were something brand- 
new. It is not as if the amendment had 
not been considered, at one time at least, 
in a session of the committee. 

The Senator from Louisiana has pre- 
sented an amendment which does not 
go as far as both he and I would like it 
to go. I personally wanted to see, and 
I voted for a tax-credit program which 
would have taken into consideration de- 
pendents as well as taxpayers. It is my 
hope, and it will continue to be my hope, 
that there will be such a tax-relief pro- 
vision. 

However, I believe, that by a vote of 
46 to 49, the Senate rejected the George 
amendment as of yesterday, namely, the 
amendment which would have provided 
a $100 increase in the exemption allow- 
ance for all dependents. 

Also on yesterday the Senate, by a 
vote of 46 to 49, rejected the Millikin 
amendment. 

I wish the record to be crystal clear, 
from my point of view, as to the differ- 
ence between the Millikin amendment 
and the Long amendment. The Millikin 
amendment did not strike out the $50 
tax dividend credit as would the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

The Millikin amendment said to the 
working mother, “If you want the $20 
tax credit, you will have to forego the 
little exemption permitted to you under 
ae working-mother provision of the tax 

i De 

The Millikin amendment said to the 
pensioner, who might be receiving up to 
$1,200 in insurance or as pension income. 
“That is not taxable, but you will have 
to forego that benefit if you want to re- 
ceive the $20 tax credit.” 

There were six particular provisions 
in the Millikin amendment which were 
elective or alternative provisions to the 
$20 tax credit. 

The Long amendment does not have 
a single elective or alternative provision. 
The amendment simply provides a $20 
tax credit for each taxpayer, and pro- 
vides substantial tax relief to taxpayers 
who are heads of households. 

The amendment will affect, basically, 
the vast number of taxpayers whose 
earnings are $5,000 a year or less, be- 
cause they comprise the largest group, 
namely, 80 percent of the taxpayers. 
The amendment also will affect every 
single taxpayer. It provides equity 
treatment, with no exceptions and no 
exemptions. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am glad to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. Under this amend- 
ment, taxpayers earning $5,000 or less 
adjusted gross income would receive 
benefits totaling $958 million. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am very much 
pleased to have that information. 

The Senator from Georgia has in- 
formed us that taxpayers earning $5,000 
a year or less, if the Long amendment 
is adopted, will receive tax credit benefits 
of approximately $958 million. That 
$958 million will be expended. It will 
be spent in the channels of commerce. 


-It seems to me we should quit cackling 


It will do much to stimulate the pur- 
chasing power. It will do a great $ 
to stimulate production which can be 
consumed and properly used. 
I am very happy to say that there is 
now an opportunity for more than 90 
Senators who have voted for tax relief, 
but who got none, to get some. Let 
the record be clear. More than 90 
Senators have voted for some form of 
tax relief. The problem is that the 
Senate has never agreed on the form of 
the tax relief to be afforded. 
The Long amendment is a compromise ~ 
approach between the Millikin amend- 
ment and the George amendment, as I 
see it. The Long amendment favors 
those Members of Congress who have al- 
ready indicated a desire to provide tax 
relief, and to afford the taxpayer a 
chance to get it. I suggest that when 
the roll is called, we think about this. 
There are some Members of the Senate 
who are not for tax relief. They haye 
stated their reason honestly, namely, 
that they did not think the Government 
could afford to lose the revenue. How- 
ever, as to the 91 or 92 Senators who have 
voted for tax relief and have not been 
successful in obtaining it, I suggest they 
vote for the Long amendment and there- 
by produce some results. We have been 
doing a lot of cackling around here, but 
there have not been many eggs laid. 


and produce the fruits of the toil, and 
the fruits of the toil are embodied in the 
proposal of the Long amendment, which 
would give a $20 tax credit to every tax- 
payer. 
Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 2 minutes? 
Mr. LONG. Mr. President, how much 
time do I have remaining? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 27 minutes remaining, 
Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from New York. 
Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I shall 
not speak long, because I have spoken 
so often on the subject that Iam certain 
every Member of the Senate knows how 
I feel about the question. 
I merely wish to express my very 
great pleasure in being a cosponsor of 
the pending amendment. As has been 
stated by the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from Minnesota, I wish very much 
that we could have included in the 
amendment relief for dependents of 
taxpayers, but that appears to be im- 
possible. We are trying to get the hesti 
possible tax relief which can be obtai 
and the amendment would be a great 
help to millions and millions of people 
in this country. I hope very much that 
the bill will be passed. 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
Mr. LEHMAN. I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it not fair to say 
that the 46 Members of the Senate, I 
believe all members of the Republican 
Party, who voted for the Millikin amend- 
ment, cannot really in good conscience 
be against the Long amendment if they 
want to maintain what they really voted 
for in the way of tax relief as of yester= 
day, because the Long amendment is 
very similar to the Millikin amendment, 
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except that in order that the taxpayer 

may benefit, there is eliminated the 
3 of having a Philadelphia law- 
yer look over his shoulder so as to ascer- 
tain for him the benefits which would be 
available. In other words, if Senators 
wish to give tax relief to taxpayers on 
the basis of the formula which has been 
advanced on the floor of the Senate on 
two occasions, now is the time, the hour 
of decision is at hand, and the opportu- 
nity to prove whether one is in favor 
of tax relief or not is available through 
the medium of voting on the Long 
amendment. 

Mr. LEHMAN. The Senator from 
Minnesota is completely right. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me 1 minute so that 
Imay ask him a question? 

Mr. LONG. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I think the Senator 
from Louisiana has answered the ques- 
tion before. I have sent an amendment 
to the desk proposing exemptions for 
dependents, as well as taxpayers. I ask 
the Senator if the amendment he is dis- 
cussing provides for exemptions for de- 
pendents. 

Mr. LONG. I regret to say that it does 
not, and the only reason why it does not 
is that I do not believe a sufficient num- 
ber of votes could be mustered to have it 
agreed to. I am sure the Senator heard 
yesterday the very able argument made 
by the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, to the effect that if exemptions 
for dependents were also provided, such 
tax exemptions would result in too great 
a revenue loss to the Treasury. It was 
for that reason that I felt that, having 
failed to provide tax relief for large 
families, we should at least try to pro- 
vide tax relief for as many taxpayers as 

, particularly for those who are 
not given any relief as the bill is now 
drawn. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I recall that argu- 
ment, and also the very unique situation 
in which 91 Senators voted for tax re- 
lief, and up to the present time no tax- 
payer has yet received relief. I shall 
be glad to support the amendment of the 
Senator from Louisiana in lieu of the 
amendment which I have submitted. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will 


the Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from California. 

Mr. KUCHEL. May I inquire what the 
first part of the Senator’s amendment 
provides for? 

Mr.LONG. The amendment proposes 
to strike the remaining $50 exclusion 
from taxes of income from dividends. 
In other words, as it now stands, there is 
One proposal to give additional relief 
from taxes on dividends. That proposal 
Provides that no income taxes be paid 
oa the first $50 received from dividends. 

My proposal is to strike out that provi- 
sion, and in lieu thereof provide for a tax 
credit of $20 for every taxpayer. 


Mr. President, I have been joined by 


Several of my Democratic colleagues in 
offering the amendment, but I certainly 
did not intend to have any partisanship 
in the proposal. It seems to me it was 


very unfortunate that on yesterday, 


when two yea and nay votes were taken 
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on one vote almost every Democratic 
Senator voted for almost every form of 
tax relief, and on the other almost every 
Republican Senator voted for what he 
considered to be the best form of tax re- 
lief. Inasmuch as the Senate has done 
well to strike from the bill most of the 
benefits to corporations, I think it would 
now be well for both Democrats and Re- 
publicans to join in voting for a proposal 
which would afford some tax relief to 
every taxpayer. I believe the relief em- 
bodied in my proposal is much more jus- 
tified than any other item contained in 
the bill. 

As I have pointed out, on both sides of 
the aisle, there have been indications of 
favor for this type of amendment. My 
proposal is in keeping with the theory 
advanced by the Senator from Colorado, 
the distinguished chairman of the 
Finance Committee, when he offered his 
substitute on yesterday. 

I believe my proposal would result in 
costing the Treasury even a lesser 
amount of money than would the sub- 
stitute offered by the Senator from 
Colorado. My proposal is simply and 
easy to understand. I hope the Senator 
from Colorado will agree to take the 
amendment to conference, and that both 
sides will join in supporting it. 

Mr. Mr. President, how 
much time is there remaining to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado has 1 hour re- 
maining to him. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Has the time of the 
opposition run out? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
proponent of the amendment has 21 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the time be 
charged to neither side on the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Alken Fulbright Martin 
Anderson George Maybank 
Barrett Gillette McCarran 
Beall Goldwater Millikin 
Bennett Gore Monroney 
Bowring Green Morse 
Bricker Hayden Mundt 
Bridges Hendrickson Murray 
Burke Hickenlooper Neely 
Bush Hill Pastore 
Butler, Md Holland Payne 

rd Humphrey Potter 
Capehart Ives Purtell 
Carlson Jackson Robertson 
Case Johnson, Colo, Russell 
Chavez Johnson, Tex, Saltonstall 
Clements Kefauver Schoeppel 
Cooper Kennedy Smathers 
Cordon Kilgore Smith, Maine 
Crippa Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Daniel Euchel Sparkman 
Dirksen Langer Stennis 
Douglas Lehman Thye 
Dworshak Lennon Upton 
Ervin Long Watkins 
Ferguson Magnuson Welker 
Flanders Malone Williams 
Frear Mansfield Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 
The Senator from Colorado is recog- 


nized. How much time does he yield to 
himself? 


July 1 


Mr. MILLIKIN. I shall begin by 
yielding myself 15 minutes, but later I 
may request more time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, the 
amendment of the distinguished junior 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] is 
not the amendment which was offered 
yesterday by me. I have been asked sev- 
eral times whether it would be consistent 
for a Senator who voted yesterday for my 
amendment to vote today against the 
amendment of the Senator from Louisi- 
ana. Let me point out that the amend- 
ments are different in very important 
particulars. So I unhestitatingly rec- 
ommend against voting in favor of the 
amendment of the Senator from Louisi- 
ana. 

In the first place, the amendment of 
the Senator from Louisiana has the de- 
fect of other amendments which have 
been offered before and have been re- 
jected: namely, it would extend its bene- 
fits all the way along the line of tax- 
payers; it would be available for the 
wealthiest as well as for the poorest. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I do. 

Mr. LONG. Was not the Senator's 
amendment of yesterday available for 
the wealthiest as well as the poorest? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I had in my amend- 
ment restrictions and qualifications 
which the critics made much of, and 
which are not present in the amendment 
the Senator from Louisiana has offered 
today. 

Mr. LONG. Certainly the Senator 
from Colorado does not have in mind, 
when he refers to my amendment as be- 
ing available for the wealthiest, the old- 
age pensioners or the mothers who em- 
ploy babysitters. Aside from those, 
who would not have received the benefit 
of the amendment of the Senator from 
Colorado, let me say that the ones who 
would have received the benefit of the 
stock dividends provision need not be 
concerned, because that provision is no 
longer in the bill. That leaves only the 
question of who would benefit from the 
accelerated depreciation provision. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I 
should like to be allowed to make my 
own argument on the amendment. In 
pointing out the distinction between the 
amendment that was offered by me 
yesterday and the amendment the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana has pending at this 
time, the Senator from Louisiana has 
afforded me a very good opportunity to 
point out that the amendment offered 
yesterday by me was in line with what 
was contained in the bill yesterday, not 
in line with what is contained in the bill 
at this time; and in that connection I 
remind the Senate that the dividend- 
credit provision at this time is no longer 
in the bill. 

The benefits which were provided by 
amendments offered yesterday were de- 
signed to balance, in a sense, the benefits 
offered by way of dividend credits. 
That provision has been taken out of the 
bill, so we have an entirely different situ- 
ation now. That is one distinction be- 


1954 
tween the amendment of the junior Sen- 
ator from Colorado and the amendment 
of the Senator from Louisiana. I am 
pointing out that in the amendment of- 
fered yesterday by the junior Senator 
from Colorado there were restrictions 
which prevented the benefits from con- 
tinuing up the line. The amendment 
which the junior Senator from Colo- 
rado proposed would prevent the very 
thing which some Senators on the other 
side were proposing. They said, “We do 
not like this, because this is a rich man’s 
bill, but we are going to give a benefit 
to the rich man all the way up the line.” 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Let me explain. We 
made that perfectly clear yesterday, and 
I think that has possibly caused some 
modification of viewpoints. It was pro- 
posed to benefit the low-bracket man to 
the extent of $21, and the high-bracket 
man to the extent of $91. My amend- 
ment would have prevented that. I now 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I hope the Senator real- 
izes that the amendment I have offered 
would take effect in exactly the same 
way as the amendment of the Senator 
from Colorado. As a matter of fact, it 
is word for word the same amendment, 
but without this exception. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is not correct, 
unless the Senator accepts the limita- 
tions which were within the scope of the 
Millikin amendment, as I did in my sub- 
stitute, but which the Senator has not 
done. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I will yield to the 
Senator. Let me take my own head for 
a minute or two. 

A second point I wish to make clear 
is that the Long amendment would cost 
the Treasury of the United States $1,400 
million. That was a very important ele- 
ment in our debate yesterday. If the 
Long amendment were the same as mine, 
a result of that kind could not be 
reached. The Long amendment does 
not contain the restrictions which were 
in the Millikin amendment. That is the 
principal distinction. 

The Long amendment is a bad amend- 
ment because it would place an undue, 
harsh, oppressive burden on the Treas- 
ury of the United States which we should 
be very careful about doing at this par- 
ticular point. 

I yield to the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Dovcras]. He is looking at me 
with great curiosity. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 
enjoying the remarks of the Senator 
from Colorado so much that I would not 
think of taking any time away from him. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield, but not to 
any mirage. Those are here, not in Col- 
orado. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I, too, am enjoying 
the Senator’s exposition, but I am deeply 
impressed by his concern over loss of 
revenue to the Treasury, because when 
the 10 percent stock-dividend-credit fea- 
ture was in the committee bill, there was 
a projected loss of revenue to the Treas- 
ury of more than $800 million. 
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Fes MILLIKIN. That is out of the 
ill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Did that worry the 
Senator from Colorado then? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. One at a time. I 
shall be glad to take on Senators one at 
a time—but one at a time. I am re- 
minded of the story of the poll parrot 
who was a prisoner in a cage. He kept 
crying, “I want my liberty. I want my 
freedom.” Finally the cage was opened 
and the poll parrot flew out and landed 
on the limb of a tree. All the blackbirds 
in the neighborhood descended on him 
and started pulling out his feathers. He 
said, “One at a time, darn you—one at 
atime.” [Laughter.] So I am saying, 
“One at a time.” 

What is the question of the Senator 
from Minnesota? Let us have a ques- 
tion, and no arguments. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The question is 
simply this: Is it not true that the com- 
mittee bill, as reported by the distin- 
guished chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, would have involved a loss of 
revenue in the fiscal year 1956, on stock 
dividend credits, of approximately $840 
million? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senate, in its 
best judgment—and in its wisdom, per- 
haps—has said that that goes out. It 
is out of the bill, so why talk theory? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let me ask the 
Senator what loss of revenue would be 
involved in the fiscal year 1956 because 
of accelerated amortization? Since the 
Senator is primarily basing his argument 
upon the concept of loss of revenue to 
the Treasury, what the Senator from 
Minnesota is trying to find out is the 
reason for the crocodile tears today over 
loss of revenue, when there was not even 
a drop of sweat on the brow yesterday 
over loss of revenue. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Let us talk about the 
loss of revenue very briefly. I intend to 
stay on this amendment, and not to dis- 
cuss the entire bill. I have discussed the 
bill as a whole already. The bill as a 
whole contains numerous things which 
will benefit all classes of people in the 
United States. The revenue aspects of 
the bill were discussed. I do not intend 
to rehash the bill as a whole, and I want 
the Senator to know that. I am not 
foolish enough to exhaust my time on 
an amendment in discussing something 
that is not before the Senate. I am 
talking about the cost of this amend- 
ment. The proposed Long amendment 
would cost $1,400 million, and the Sena- 
tor implies that I am not concerned. 
Iam much concerned. It is entirely too 
much weight to place on the fiscal struc- 
ture. It is not a proper revenue policy. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What was the to- 
tal loss of revenue involved, as esti- 
mated by the Senator, in his amendment 
of yesterday, along with the stock divi- 
dend credits? As of yesterday, the Sen- 
ator proposed an amendment which 
would have lost revenue. What was the 
sum total of those two items? I refer 
to the 5 percent allowance and the Sena- 
6 on tax credits for divi- 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. I am informed by 
our technician that the overall loss was 
about $500 million. d 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Wait a minute 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I do not intend to 
argue that question all over again. Iam 
arguing the pending amendment. Let 
us understand that. I want to be cour- 
teous to the Senator, but I do not intend 
to exhaust my time discussing questions 
which do not concern this amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I will try to make 
my questions germane, and the Senator 
will give us accurate answers. Is it net 
true that the 5 percent stock dividend 
provision, which, as of yesterday, was 
reduced from 10 percent to 5 percent, in- 
volved an estimated loss of revenue to 
the Treasury of more than $400 million 
in a full year of operation? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I would not say that 
is not true, but that question is not in- 
volved in connection with this amend- 
ment. Let us stay on the subject of what 
is in the amendment. I am saying this 
louder than I wish to say it, but I want 
the Senator to hear me. I do not intend 
to argue the bill as a whole, and find my 
time exhausted, without discussing the 
pending amendment. I repeat that the 
pending amendment would cost the 
Treasury $1,400 million. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is in great con- 
trast to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Colorado yesterday, which 
had in it qualifications which would 
have materially reduced the cost. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Will the Senator 
answer this question: What was the esti- 
mated loss of revenue in connection with 
the Senator’s amendment as of yester- — 
day, which pertained to the increase in 
exemption, which amounted to a tax 
credit? What loss would have been in- 
volved? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I shall answer that 


question. I have answered it half a 
dozen times. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I want simply that 
one figure. 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Let the Senator ask 
the questions, and I will give the an- 
swers. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I want to help the 
Senator. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. One of the amend- 
ments which was before us yesterday 
would have involved a loss of $657 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1955, as contrasted 
with a loss of $500 million in the case of 
the amendment of the junior Senator 
from Colorado. For the fiscal year 1956 
there would have been a loss of $1,760 
million, as contrasted with $730 million. 
In the fiscal year 1957 there would have 
been a loss of $1,575 million, as con- 
trasted with $548 million. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator has 
been very gracious—— 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I ask the Senator to 
bring his question down to the immedi- 
ate amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is very 
gracious and helpful. He is saying that 
in the fiscal year 1955 the loss under 
the amendment which he proposed yes- 
ow. would have been $500 million. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The combined loss on 
everything in my amendment. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. What was the fig- 
ure for fiscal 1956? 3 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The loss was $730 
million. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Seven hundred 


and thirty million dollars? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does that include 
the stock dividend credits? 

— MILLIKIN. Yes; everything. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It includes the 
is dividend credits? 
MILLIKIN. It includes every- 
ome: It is the whole amendment that 
I offered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Seven hundred 
what? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Seven hundred and 
thirty million dollars. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What was it for 
fiscal 1957? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Five hundred and 
1 million. 

HUMPHREY. The Senator had 
— other figures, too. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Let me give the Sen- 
ator the contrast. The loss under the 
amendment I was discussing at that 
time was $657 million, as contrasted with 
$500 million under my amendment; 
$1,760,000,000, as contrasted with $730 
million; $1,575,000,000, as contrasted 
with $548 million. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Therefore, 
fair to say that the Senator 

Mr. MILLIKIN. It is fair to say that 
this amendment costs $1,400,000,000. I 
assume that the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota is trying to say, “Hah, 

you proposed an amendment yesterday 
— would have lost 8500 million in 1 
year, and today you are wailing and 
shaking before the prospect of losing 
581,400,000, 000.“ Yes; I am quailing. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Why did not the 
Senator quail and shake yesterday? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I did quail and shake. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator from 
Tilinois deserves an answer. I did not 
quail and shake yesterday. I am not 
quailing and shaking now, as a matter 
of fact. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator said he 
was. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Not over my line of 
argument. I did not quail and shake on 
my argument. I did quail and shake 
over adding to what we were dealing 
with, namely, a budgetary deficit, to 
which the Senator from Illinois is op- 
posed, he said. He stood here and lec- 
tured the Senate for a year that we 
should have no deficit. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That was in a pe- 
riod of full employment. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Oh, that was in no 
period of full employment. The Sena- 
tor put on his robes of gloom and went 
around weeping and wailing, “We are 
going to hell not later than tomorrow 
morning. Therefore this, therefore that, 
and therefore the other. Woe be unto 
us. Woe be unto us. The country is 
doomed.” 

T say let us have no more of that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Colorado has 
expired. Does the Senator yield himself 
some more time? 


it is 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. I spent 15 minutes of 
my time arguing immaterial points with 
the distinguished Senator from Minne- 
sota, and I do not intend to spend an- 
other minute that way. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I shall be back 
later. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I shall be glad to see 
the Senator at the appropriate time. I 
am always glad to see him at any time 
and all the time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Colorado yield himself ad- 
ditional time? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield myself 15 more 
minutes. The amendment before us is 
not a poor man’s amendment, It runs 
all the way up the line into the highest 
brackets. That is why it will cost $1,- 
400,000,000. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I believe that the Senate 
should understand the figures. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am sorry that I 
could not shed any light on the subject 
at all. Now the Senator will give us a 
real understanding of the subject. 

Mr. LONG. I shall do my best. In 
the first place I should like to explain 
to the Senator that the amendment I 
am proposing is the same amendment 
which the Senator from Colorado pro- 
posed, except that I do not propose to 
take back the $20 from the mother who 
employs a babysitter; I do not propose 
to take back the $20 from the old-age 
pension, and I do not propose to take the 
$20 from those who are getting ac- 
celerated depreciation. If my amend- 
ment costs so much more than the Sen- 
ator’s amendment, will he explain to me 
how much he saved by taking the $20 
back from the mother who hires a baby- 
sitter, by taking the $20 from the old- 
age pensioner, and by his stock dividend 
proposal? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I will 
say to the Senator that his amendment 
would cost the Treasury $1,400,000,000, 
and no amendment of mine ever pro- 
posed to do that. No Senator who sits 
here shivering and shaking about deficits 
should vote for the Senator’s amend- 
ment. In the face of all the lecturing 
about the necessity for our avoiding defi- 
cits, how can any Senator vote for a 
loss to the Treasury of the amount that 
would be lost by this amendment? If 
the amendment is adopted, I predict that 
before the day is over we shall have five- 
or ten-billion-dollar losses in inappro- 
priate amendments offered on the floor, 

Mr, LONG. Iam sure the Senator re- 
alizes that what we have done is saved 
another $400 million a year by striking 
the benefits for corporation stockholders, 
which the Senator had proposed. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I proposed a benefit 
of $50 to people even in the lower brack- 
ets who are getting dividends too. 

Mr. LONG. I suggest to the Senator 
in all sincerity that it is beyond imagina- 
tion that $300 million could be the cost 
of permitting a mother who hires a baby- 
sitter to have a $20 exemption. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, why 
does not the Senator talk about the sick 
baby also, and about the infirm and about 
the aged and about the many people in 
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distress? Let us absorb all of them, and 
we will soon be sitting with hip boots in 
a sea of tears. Why does not the Sena- 
tor discuss all of them, and not make 
such a little, weaseling approach? Let 
us talk about all the widows, and let us 
talk about all the people who are in dis- 
tress. 

The Senator talks about something 
being beyond imagination. How can it 
comport with imagination that is re- 
strained to add $1,400,000,000 in one 
amendment to this tax bill? 

Mr. LONG. I took from the Senator's 
amendment of yesterday what I consid- 
ered to be the best part. What has hap- 
pended from the time he proposed it yes- 
terday and agreed today to take it to 
conference? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. It will come to the 
same result as the other amendment. 
It will be defeated. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! 
Vote! 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I know that I could 
ring the changes, and in doing so I would 
be comporting with what has happened 
here. However, the end point is that 
this is not the amendment which was 
offered yesterday. It is different from 
the amendment which was offered yes- 
terday, because it extends the benefits 
up to people who do not need benefits 
to that extent. The benefits should be 
given to people who need them. This 
amendment goes all the way up the line. 
That is what makes its great cost. It 
gives benefits to the people who are in 
the top bracket, the 91-percent bracket, 
people who need not worry about some of 
the things we are talking about, and thus 
the amendment dilutes much of what 
the people at the bottom could have. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. IVES. I am wondering whether 
the distinguished Senator from Colo- 
rado would be willing to accept the Long 
amendment if it were modified in line 
with the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. If it were the 
amendment proposed by me yesterday, 
I would. 

Mr. IVES. There is the Senator's an- 
swer. 

Mr. LONG. Iam sorry, Mr. President, 
2 not hear the Senator from New 

ork. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am reminded that 
the Long amendment takes out the $50 
exclusion provision. 

Mr. IVES. Isaid if it were modified in 
line with the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. If it were in accord- 
ance with the amendment I proposed, I 
would accept such an amendment. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I do not have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado has the floor. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I should like to an- 
swer further the inquiry of the Senator 
from New York. The bill yesterday had 
in it a 5 percent tax credit and the $50 
dividend exclusion. When I am talking 
about the Millikin amendment, I am not 
talking about the adulterated Long 
amendment. I am talking about the 
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Millikin amendment as it was offered 
yesterday. Such an amendment I would 
be glad to accept. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield so that 
I may ask a question of the Senator 
from Louisiana? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Will the Senator 
from Louisiana modify his amendment 
so that the $20 credit would go only to 
those who had net incomes of $10,000 or 
under? 

Mr. LONG. As a matter of fact, as 
the amendment reads, no one could get 
more than $20. It applies only to the 
first bracket of income. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Would the Senator 
be willing to accept suck an amendment 
to his amendment? 

Mr. LONG. I do not see why every 
person should not get the same benefit. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Now we have the an- 
swer. That is what I have contended 
consistently, namely, that those who are 
giving us the poor man talk and who 
have been offering the poor man amend- 
ments have no objection to the benefits 
going to the rich people. 

Are the Senator from Illinois and the 
Senator from Minnesota waiting to ask 
some questions of me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No, indeed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will my colleague yield me 
1 minute? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I yield 
the senior Senator from Colorado 1 
minute, and I might be persuaded to 
extend that time if it is necessary. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I shall vote against the Long 
amendment, because it takes from the 
Treasury $1,400,000,000 which the Treas- 
ury cannot afford to lose. I am sure 
that if we should say to any taxpayer in 
this country, “Do you want to be relieved 
of your $20 credit and have the Treasury 
borrow $1,400,000,000 because you are re- 
ceiving that $20,” I have such belief and 
confidence in his patriotism and his love 
of country, that I am sure he would say, 
“No, sir. I do not want my Government 
to have to borrow $1,400,000,000 simply 
because I am getting a measly little 
credit of $20.” 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I am 
willing to yield the remainder of my 
time, provided there is no more time 
used by the opposition. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. 
The yeas and nays having been ordered, 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER] 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Durr] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
JENNER], the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. McCartuy], and the senior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] are 
necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Durr] and the 
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Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER] 
would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez], the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Senators from 
Missouri [Mr. HeEennincs and Mr. 
SYMINGTON], the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JoHnston], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], and the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN ] 
are absent on official business. 

I announce further that if present and 
voting, each of the Senators whose ab- 
sence I have announced would vote 
“yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 33, 
nays 50, as follows: 


YEAS—33 
Anderson Hil Mansfie’d 
Burke Humphrey McCarran 
Clements Jackson Monroney 
Douglas Johnson, Tex. Morse 
Ervin Kefauver Murray 
Frear Kennedy Neely 
Pulbright Kiigore Pastore 
George Langer Russell 
Gillette Lehman Smathers 
Gore Long Sparkman 
Hayden Magnuson Young 

NAYS—50 
Alken Dirksen Millikin 
Barrett Dworshak Mundt 
Beall Ferguson Payne 
Bennett Flanders Potter 
Bowring Goldwater Purtell 
Bricker Green Robertson 
Bridges Hendrickson Saltonstall 
Bush Hickenlooper Schoeppel 
Butler, Md. Holland Smith, Maine 
Byrd Ives Smith, N. J, 
Capehart Johnson, Colo. Stennis 
Carlson Knowland Thye 
Case Kuchel Upton 
Cooper Lennon Watkins 
Cordon Malone Welker 
Crippa Martin Williams 
Daniel Maybank 

NOT VOTING—13 

Butler, Nebr. Hennings McClellan 
Chavez Jenner Symington 
Duff Johnston, S.C. Wiley 
Eastland Kerr 
Ellender McCarthy 


So Mr. Lonc’s amendment was re- 
jected. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed a joint resolution (H. J. Res. 553) 
to amend the act of June 30, 1954 (Pri- 
vate Law 495, 83d Cong.), in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint reso- 
lution, and they were signed by the 
President pro tempore: 


S. 2475. An act to increase the consump- 
tion of United States agricultural commod- 
ities in foreign countries, to improve the 
foreign relations of the United States, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 8149. An act to amend the hospital 
survey and construction provisions of the 
Public Health Service Act to provide assist- 
ance to the States for surveying the need for 
diagnostic or treatment centers, for hospi- 
tals for the chronically ill and impaired, for 
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rehabilitation facilities, and for nursing 
homes, and to provide assistance in the 
construction of such facilities through 
grants to public and nonprofit agencies, 
and for other purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 72. Joint resolution to authorize 
the Secretary of Commerce to further ex- 
tend certain charters of vessels to citizens of 
the Philippines, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, July 1, 1954, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
following enrolled bill and joint reso- 
lution: 


S. 2475. An act to increase the consump- 
tion of United States agricultural commod- 
ities in foreign countries, to improve the 
foreign relations of the United States, and 
for other purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 72. Joint resolution to authorize 
the Secretary of Commerce to further ex- 
tend certain charters of vessels to citizens 
of the Philippines, and for other purposes. 


WILLMORE ENGINEERING CO. 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the unfinished business be temporarily 
laid aside, and that I be granted time 
not allotted under the unanimous con- 
sent agreement in order to correct an 
error which was made in the enrollment 
and signing of a bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Maryland? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr, 
President, on June 1 the Senate passed 
House bill 7258. After the bill had been 
returned to the House of Representatives 
and then had been sent to the White 
House, only one section of the bill was 
sent to the President’s desk. When the 
President signed the bill, the second 
section, not being incorporated or en- 
rolled with the original bill, did not 
become law. 

There is now at the desk House Joint 
Resolution 553, which has the effect of 
adding section 2 to the bill. If the 
joint resolution is passed by the Senate, 
the whole bill then will become law 
as soon as the President has signed the 
joint resolution. 

I ask unanimous consent that House 
Joint Resolution 553 be considered at this 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 553) to amend the act of June 30, 
1954 (Private Law 495, 83d Cong.) , which 
was read twice by its title. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is theré 
objection to the present consideration of 
House Joint Resolution 553? 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 553) 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


COMMITTEE SERVICE 
On motion of Mr. Jounson of Texas, 


and by unanimous consent, it was 


Ordered, That Mr. CLEMENTS be relieved 
from further service on the Committee on 
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Interior and Insular Affairs and that he be 
assigned to service on the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce; and 

That Mr. BURKE be assigned to service on 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 


REVISION OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
LAWS 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 8300) to revise the 
internal revenue laws of the ULited 


States. 
LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
wonder if the majority leader can give 
some idea of how late he expects to 
hold the Senate in session tonight, or 
of what his plans are. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Colorado were in the 
Chamber, I would ask him to yield 1 
minute to me. He not being on the 
floor, I shall act for him, and yield myself 
1 minute. 

I may say that it is expected that 
action on the tax bill will be finished 
this evening. If that is done, I think 
we shall have a fairly light day tomor- 
row, and the Senate then can recess until 
Tuesday next. 

On Tuesday next, which will be fol- 
lowing the Fourth of July holiday, it is 
proposed to have a call of the calendar 
and also to consider some of the bills 
concerning which I have previously given 
notice. 

I believe that if we move along, as we 
have been doing, the work on the tax 
bill can be completed this evening. I 
hope that all Senators will remain and 
will be available. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, can 
the Senator from California indicate ap- 
proximately what time he thinks action 
on the tax bill might be completed? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator from 
Arkansas, who is my good friend, has 
been a Member of the Senate for a few 
years longer than I have been. He 
knows it is very difficult to predict either 
the number of amendments which may 
be offered or the length of the debate 
which will ensue on the amendments. 

Theoretically, there could be 1 hour 
of debate on each side of an amendment 
offered. But Senators have observed to- 
day that a number of technical and 
other amendments have been offered 
which have not required even 15 min- 
utes of discussion, and votes have been 
obtained on them. 

I shall do everything I can to expedite 
the debate on the bill. With the coop- 
eration of all Senators, it should be pos- 
sible to complete action on the bill, I 
hope, by 9 or 10 o’clock tonight. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Is my understanding 
correct that included in the list of bills 
which may be taken up in connection 
with the call of the calender is H. R, 
5173? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. T have told the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Rhode Island, 
Who had asked to have assurance that 
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the bill would not be taken up this week, 
that it would not be taken up tomorrow. 
I had hoped the bill would be reached on 
Tuesday or Wednesday of next week; 
but, in any event, it will not be taken up 
tomorrow. 

Mr. KENNEDY. But, as I under- 
stand, there is a prospect that it will be 
taken up on Tuesday. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. MORSE obtained the floor. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Oregon yield, with- 
out losing his right to the floor, in order 
to permit me to ask one question of the 
distinguished Senator from Colorado, on 
the time of the Senator from Colorado? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will 
the Senator from Oregon advise the 
amount of time he yields to himself? 

Mr. MORSE. When I proceed, I shall 
yield myself 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair advises the Senator from Oregon 
that his amendment has not been called 
up. 

Mr. MORSE. I call up my amend- 
ment “6-30-54-W,” and ask that it be 
read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Oregon. 

The Cuter CLERK. On pages 40 and 41 
of the bill, in section 167, it is proposed 
to strike out subsections (b) and (e). 

On page 41 of the bill, in section 167— 

(1) in the heading to subsection (d), 
strike out “(d)” and insert: “(b)”; 

(2) strike out subsection (e) ; 

(3) in the hearing to subsection (f), 
strike out “(f)” and insert: (c)“; 

(4) in the heading to subsection (g), 
strike out “(g)” and insert: (d)“; 

(5) in the heading to subsection (h), 
strike out “(h)” and insert: “(e).” 

On pages 30 and 31 strike out amend- 
ments Nos. 48, 49, 50, and 51. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Oregon request that 
his amendments be considered en bloc? 

Mr. MORSE. I ask that my amend- 
ments be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendments will be 
considered en bloc. 

How much time does the Senator from 
Oregon yield to himself? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield myself 15 min- 
utes. But first, I understand that the 
Senator from Massachusetts desires 1 
minute on the time of the Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. MILLIKIN]. I yield to 
the Senator from Massachusetts, with- 
out losing my right to the floor. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator from Oregon. I desire to ask 
the Senator from Colorado this ques- 
tion, which I have already discussed 
somewhat with him and with the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE]; 

Knowing that the Committee on Fi- 
nance has considered language designed 
to extend the so-called conduit theory 
to real estate investment trusts, I wish 
to ask whether, in the opinion of the 
Senator from Colorado, there is not a 
real inequity between taxing twice the 
income from property held by a real 
estate investment company and taxing 
only once the income from property held 
by a securities investment trust. 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. There is inequity in 


that procedure. The matter was given 
consideration by the Senate Committee 
on Finance, who decided that at this 
time they would not approve an amend- 
ment offered to try to relieve that kind 
of inequity, because much consideration 
and study of the question is involved. 
The committee wanted to hear addi- 
tional witnesses. 

But I think I can safely say to the 
Senator that there is a certain amount 
of friendly feeling in the committee. I 
have not heard the members of the com- 
mittee say there is enough friendly feel- 
ing to carry the point, but I know there 
is some friendly feeling which exists. 

I believe the committee will be in a 
position to consider the matter the next 
time we have a large tax measure under 
consideration, or even if we do not have 
a large one. If we are blessed with not 
having too much to do, I think we shall 
be in a better position to consider the 
proposal of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. In other words, 
from what the Senator from Georgia and 
the chairman of the committee have 
said, they would give sympathetic con- 
sideration to that problem at the first 
opportunity and when a tax measure is 
again considered. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I do not care to 
make a final commitment, but I am very 
sympathetic with the purposes of the 
amendments which were offered. Of 
course, I reserve the right to reach such 
conclusions as future hearings may war- 
rant. That is why I said such proposals 
would not be without sympathetic con- 
sideration. There are other Members 
besides myself who feel that way. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator for that assurance. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, my 
amendment goes to the question of a 
double rate depreciation provided for in 
the bill. If I were to give my remarks a 
subject, I would entitle the subject 
“Double Trouble for the Treasury.” 

Section 167 of H. R. 8300, as reported 
with amendments by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance, proposes another sub- 
sidy handout at the expense of the Fed- 
eral Treasury, and would confer tax re- 
lief, not among taxpayers of the low and 
middle income groups, but among those 
in a segment of our economy in which 
such relief is by no means a matter of 
present great urgency. ‘Thousands of 
middle- and lower-income families 
throughout the Nation are very much in 
need of increased purchasing power, and 
this is especially true in the case of my 
own State of Oregon. These families, 
the backbone of our economy, are not 
going to enjoy overall benefits from the 
administration’s tax bill. 

As I stated on the floor of the Senate 
yesterday, when speaking in support of 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Georgia, the main reason for approving 
the tax relief which the amendment of 
the Senator from Georgia would have 
provided, had his amendment been 
adopted, was to increase the purchasing 
power of families in the low-income 
brackets, because it is in that segment 
of the economy that stimulation is 
needed more than anywhere else. 
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It is only to the extent that purchasing 
power is increased at that level that we 
can really prevent what I think will 
likely be a serious dip in our economy 
once the traditional economic upswing 
of the summer months has passed. In 
fact, the present so-called upturn which 
the administration is talking about so 
much these days is the same kind of eco- 
nomic upturn which occurred at the very 
depths of the depression of the 193078. 
During every depression there has al- 
Ways been some improvement in employ- 
ment in the summer months. We ob- 
serve the same condition now, although 
even at the present time, as we speak on 
the floor of the Senate this afternoon, 
more than 3 million Americans are un- 
employed. There is even a larger num- 
ber of unemployed if there is taken into 
account the loss of working hours oc- 
casioned by part-time employment. 

Be that as it may, Mr. President, it 
seems to me we have a serious obliga- 
tion and a duty, in the consideration of 
this tax bill, to bring about some needed 
tax relief to the people in the low-income 
brackets, and, by so doing, to give greater 
stimulation to the purchasing power of 
the average citizen. Such an increase in 
the purchasing power of the lower-in- 
come group is needed if we are really to 
bring our industrial plants back to full 
capacity production. 

Let us not be misled for a moment. 
We are now deliberating upon a bill that 
is designed to give the major benefits of 
tax reductions to corporations, to those 
who own large quantities of corporate 
stocks, and to persons of substantial 
means. Of course, a crumb here and a 
scrap there is tossed out for the little 
people of America, but the administra- 
tion’s tax bill provides a feast for the 
well fed. The average taxpayer is 
treated to a starvation diet at this tax 
table. 

H. R. 8300 consists of 875 pages, and 
the Senate amendments thereto total 
431 pages. A House report of 468 pages 
and a Senate report of 628 pages accom- 
pany this proposed legislation. In a 
matter of a few short days we are sup- 
posed to give intelligent consideration to 
this mass of material. 

Mr. President, let us not fool ourselves. 
We know that we have not had ample 
time to absorb more than a bare fraction 
of the intricate provisions in this bill. 
Nevertheless, within a few short hours 
we are to cast our votes on this ex- 
tremely important legislation. Many 
provisions of the bill now under con- 
sideration deserve severe criticism for 
their clear manifestations of the 
“trickle down” theory which is so popu- 
— in the programs of this administra- 

on. 

The tremendous handicap under 
which we are working makes it possible 
to discuss only a small portion of the 
material covered by H. R. 8300. Conse- 
quently, because of the time limitations 
involved, I must necessarily confine my 
remarks to one of many unwise provi- 
sions in the bill. The item to which I 
refer, section 167, permits the “double 
rate-declining balance” method of de- 
preciation with respect to new facilities 
to be used in trade or business, or for 
the production of income. 
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Section 23 (1) of the present Internal 
Revenue Code permits a “reasonable al- 
lowance for the exhaustion, wear and 
tear,” and obsolescence of property used 
in trade or business, or of property held 
for the production of income. Nor- 
mally, this depreciation deduction is 
computed on the so-called “straight line” 
basis, under which the depreciation is 
spread out in equal portions over the 
years of useful life of the facility. This 
concept of depreciation is based on 
physical facts, and is translated into 
accounting and tax procedures for the 
purpose of apportioning the cost of a 
facility over its normal span of life. 

The experience of emergency accel- 
erated depreciation allowances for tax 
purposes in connection with three wars 
seems to have whetted the appetite of 
big business for rapid writeoffs of non- 
emergency capital assets. 

Let me make clear, Mr. President, that 
my amendment has nothing whatsoever 
to do with emergency accelerated de- 
preciation allowances. Let me stress 
that, because I find, in discussions in the 
cloakroom, that some of my colleagues 
are laboring under the misapprehen- 
sion that my amendment automatically 
repeals the provisions of law for emer- 
gency accelerated depreciation allow- 
ances under the so-called certificates- 
of-necessity procedure. Not at all. My 
amendment seeks to hold the line on 
the usual depreciation allowances and 
prevent the adoption in the bill of the 
so-called double depreciation system 
which the bill proposes. 

Rapid tax amortization provisions of 
the Internal Revenue Code cropped up 
after World War I, and were used dur- 
ing World War II. They were incor- 
porated as section 124A of our present 
Federal tax laws at the beginning of 
the Korean conflict. The present pro- 
gram for these particular write-offs has 
been a splendid source of subsidy, par- 
ticularly for big business. It is not at 
all surprising to find a comparable prin- 
ciple proposed with respect to non- 
emergency facilities. 

What the bill is seeking to do is to 
transfer to nonemergency facilities a 
comparable principle of rapid deprecia- 
tion allowance which we have applied 
during a war period for emergency pur- 
poses, in order to build plants needed to 
make materials for the prosecution of 
the war or for the preparation of de- 
fense. In those cases the theory was 
that those facilities would be of little 
value to the owners after the war, or 
that the cost of conversion into peace- 
time production would be so high that 
it would justify allowing the owners of 
those facilities an accelerated deprecia- 
tion allowance, if they would go ahead 
and build the facilities as a service to 
the country in time of war. 

Mr. President, I have no quarrel with 
an emergency rapid depreciation plan 
which operates in that fashion. On the 
contrary, I have supported it in the Sen- 
ate, because in my judgment that kind 
of accelerated depreciation allowance is 
absolutely justified. Of course, a num- 
ber of abuses have developed under that 
program. A great many certificates of 
necessity have been granted for accel- 
erated depreciation under any emergency 
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claim, when the facilities were not in fact 
entitled to the benefits. That comment 
goes, for example, to the private utilities 


‘which have obtained millions upon mil- 


lions of dollars’ worth of certificates of 
necessity for the building of private util- 
ity plants that will be just as valuable to 
them 50 years from now—in fact, in 
most instances more valuable then. Yet 
we have been allowing them to “get by” 
with the savings they have obtained, in 
my judgment, by obtaining emergency 
certificates of necessity where they were 
not really justified. 

However, be that as it may, that goes 
to the matter of the administration of 
the emergency accelerated amortization 
program, not to the sound principle of 
allowing such depreciation in instances 
in which the plant really was needed for 
the defense effort, and where, on the 
basis of the facts presented, it could be 
shown that a certificate of necessity was 
justified. I have said that because I wish 
to make crystal clear to my colleagues 
that this amendment has no connection 
whatsoever with any change in the emer- 
gency accelerated depreciation allow- 
ance provision of existing law. 

My amendment proposes to maintain 
the status quo in regard to the deprecia- 
tion allowances that are now permitted 
under the internal revenue law, and it 
seeks to prevent adoption, as part of the 
bill, of a provision for double-rate de- 
preciation allowance, to apply to the 
building of plants and the purchase of 
machinery not needed for the defense 
effort or for a war effort. In other 
words, Mr. President, what I am pro- 
testing is what amounts, really, to a 
handout and a subsidy to big business, 
at the cost of taxpayers of the Nation. 

THE MECHANICS OF SECTION 167 (B) 


At this time, Mr. President, let us take 
a look at the mechanics of section 167 
(b). 

Under section 167 (b) new facilities 
would be depreciated at two times the 
ordinary rate on the declining balance 
of cost. Under normal “straight line” 
depreciation, a machine costing $1,000, 
having a life span of 20 years, would be 
depreciated at the rate of 5 percent or 
$50 per year over the period of 20 years. 
However, section 167 (b) of House bill 
8300 would permit the taxpayer to de- 
preciate the machine for Federal income 
tax purposes 10 percent, or $100, for the 
Ist year; and 10 percent of the $900 
balance, or $90, for the 2d year; and 
so on. 

Mr. President, one of my protests 
against that proposal is that it would 
result in an appalling loss of revenue to 
the Federal Treasury. That is why I 
have entitled these remarks, “Double 
Trouble for the Treasury.” 

APPALLING LOSS OF REVENUE 


One of the primary objections to this 
proposal is the tremendous cost to the 
Treasury by way of lost revenue. Ul- 
timately this is bound to reflect in a 
higher rate of Federal taxation for those 
who can least afford the burden—the 
taxpayers in the middle and low income 
brackets. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oregon has ex- 
pired. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself an additional 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized for 
an additional 15 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, various 
estimates of revenue loss have been made 
with respect to this depreciation for- 
mula. The minority report of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means on 
House bill 8300 contains an excellent 
statement of its potential enormous loss- 
es to the Federal Treasury. The mi- 
nority report states: 

Estimates of the staff of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation show 
the loss in revenue from the changeover as 
$375 million in the first year, $1.050 billion 
in the second year, and $1.550 billion in the 
third year. These estimates are based on 
the assumption that capital replacements 
and additions and tax rates will continue 
at their present levels. Admittedly this 
assumption may be unrealistic, but in order 
to show the full impact of this provision 
some assumption of relevant facts has to 
be made, and we are assuming no change 
in present facts. On this same assump- 
tion, it is possible to predict the approxi- 
mate total revenue cost of a changeover to 
the new depreciation method. As more and 
more assets added after January 1, 1954, be- 
come eligible for the new method, the an- 
nual revenue loss will increase until it 
reaches, in 1960, a peak of $2.200 billion, on 
these same assumptions, Thereafter, as 
some of the assets employing the new method 
enter the later years of their useful lives 
when annual depreciation allowances are 
lower under the new method than under 
present methods, the aggregate annual rev- 
enue loss will decline until finally, approx- 
imately 18 years from now, a point of 
equilibrium will be reached. Thereafter, if 
annual capital replacements and additions 
remain constant, aggregate annual depre- 
ciation under the new method should be at 
a level comparable to that under present 
law. But before this point is reached, the 
enormous sum of $19 billion in revenue, 
under the assumptions used, will have been 
irretrievably lost. This is the true total 
cost of a shift to double-rate declining-bal- 
ance depreciation. (H. Rept. No, 1337, 83d 
Cong., 2d sess., p. B13.) 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am very much 
impressed by the figures and statistical 
evidence the Senator from Oregon is 
presenting. His presentation reminds 
me of the colloquy which occurred on 
the floor of the Senate less than an hour 
ago, between the chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee [Mr. MILLIKIN], the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas}, 
and myself, in regard to the amount of 
revenue lost by means of this bill. 

The point I was attempting to make 
in the course of that discussion was that 
as the bill came from the committee, 
there was no wailing or gnashing of 
teeth in the Senate by the proponents of 
the bill as to the loss of revenue in- 
volved. It was said then that the bill 
was a good one. 

But when the Long amendment was 
submitted, a few minutes ago, there were 
many cries and other manifestations of 
anguish on the part of the chairman of 
the committee, because of the amount of 
money that would be lost. 

I submit that the bill provides for a 
loss of revenue. So the only question 
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is who will be the beneficiaries of that 
loss. 4 

The Long amendment made it pos- 
sible for at least $958 million of benefits 
to go to taxpayers having incomes of 
less than $5,000 a year. 

At this time the Senator from Oregon 
is speaking of tax benefits to go to a 
much smaller number of persons, but in 
a much larger amount. 

If we could get into the Record the 
tabulation of the estimated losses of rev- 
enue under depletion allowances, for 
example, and under other provisions in 
the bill which pertain to personal income 
and corporate income, we would find that 
the revenue loss which the Senator from 
Louisiana was accused of proposing is 
indeed small compared with what the 
ultimate losses of revenue are, as they are 
now being described and documented. 

Mr. MORSE. I completely share the 
viewpoint just expressed by the Senator 
from Minnesota. He was in a meeting 
the other day to which I wish now to 
refer. The other afternoon a group of 
Senators sat for several hours listening 
to a briefing by tax experts on the effect 
of the bill and the great losses to the 
United States Treasury which some of 
the so-called sleeper clauses, as they 
are called, would cause. The Senator 
will recall that the figure used by the 
tax experts—and we subjected them to 
considerable cross-examination—was 
greatly in excess of the $19 billion set 
forth in the minority report of the House 
committee. It went far beyond $19 bil- 
lion over a 17-year period, which was 
used in the tables presented to us. 

Mr. President, I shall be very much in- 
terested in hearing the alibis of the bud- 
get balancers and those who are so much 
concerned about loss to the Treasury of 
the United States, when they come to 
vote for double-rate depreciation in con- 
nection with industry which does not 
qualify under the so-called emergency 
accelerated depreciation provision of 
existing law, a provision with which this 
amendment has nothing whatsoever to 
do, as I have pointed out. 

What is proposed is a handout to 
American big business. Before I am 
through I shall show that it is big busi- 
ness, and not little business, which will 
be the chief beneficiary of this scheme. 
A handout to big business of not less 
than $19 billion in 18 years is proposed. 
This is money which ought to go into the 
Treasury of the United States, and not 
into the treasuries of corporations that 
have the ability to pay their fair share 
of taxes, but which they will not be pay- 
ing if the bill is passed without the Morse 
amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I realize that the 
Senator is directing his attention to his 
amendment on accelerated amortization. 
But if we examine the bill—and I come 
back again to one of the complaints of 
those who oppose our amendments for 
individual income-tax reduction—we see 
that it is literally filled with amend- 
ments which would give benefits, not to 
the great rank and file of the taxpayers 
of the country, but to a selected few. I 
say that that statement is documented 
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by the very first chapter in the report. 
As the committee reported the bill more 
than $800 million of tax benefits were to 
go to individuals, and $600 million plus 
to corporations, but I point out that of 
the $800 million to individuals more than 
$500 million would go to less than 5 per- 
cent of the taxpayers. 

I say that if we are to be concerned 
about the loss of revenue as the thesis 
for an argument against a particular 
amendment to the bill, then indeed the 
burden of proof rests upon those who 
take that point of view, to show that the 
loss of revenue is not so great as we esti- 
mate it to be—and apparently the esti- 
mates are very accurate. 

If we can get the estimates of loss of 
revenue under this bill prepared by the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation, not for the fiscal year 1955, 
not for the fiscal year 1956, but for 1955, 
1956, 1957, 1958, 1959, and 1960, it will 
be found that there is an overwhelming 
loss of revenue, running far beyond $142 
billion or $2 billion. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is unan- 
swerably correct. 

Mr. President, I shall complete my re- 
marks on this amendment before yield- 
ing, because I wish to reserve some time 
for rebuttal. 

MISPLACED EMPHASIS ON PRODUCTION 


The double declining balance formula 
of depreciation is also highly objection- 
able because it provides the wrong type 
of economic stimulation. It constitutes 
an inducement for industry to invest 
heavily in capital assets with the conse- 
quent enlargement of our already high 
productive capacity. It constitutes re- 
lief on the wrong side of our economic 
balance sheet. It is consumer purchas- 
ing power, not productive capacity, that 
we want to enlarge in order to keep our 
economy in balance at this time. 

There is even doubt whether the in- 
centive provided under the rapid depre- 
ciation proposal will result in increased 
expenditures on new fixed capital. For 
example, why should the steel industry, 
which is apparently operating at 30 per- 
cent below its total productive capacity, 
pile up additional capacity that will onl; 
lie idle and constitute an unnecessarily 
heavy drain on the industry’s earnings? 
As a matter of fact, the industry is al- 
ready utilizing income made available 
by the operation of section 124A of the 
Internal Revenue Code—which is the 
emergency depreciation allowance pro- 
vision—not to expand productive facili- 
ties, but to maintain and even increase 
dividend payments to stockholders. 
Thus, the January 25, 1954, issue of 
Barron’s points out, in connection with 
the discussion of certain lower earnings 
on common shares in the steel industry: 

Though the above-projected declines are 
not small, in each case current dividends 
would be well covered. And even this does 
not tell the whole story since earnings on 
a cash basis—due to the tremendous throw- 


off in accelerated amortization charges— 
provide still further coverage. In the case 


of United States Steel, this would mean an 
additional $2 a share in 1954; for Armco, $1; 
and for Republic, $4.50. Bethlehem appar- 
ently would not have plant write-offs this 
year in excess of expenditures though it will 
in future years. 
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This is not only true for the steel in- 
dustry, but, according to a recent issue 
of the Journal of Commerce, it is equally 
applicable to industry at large. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp at this point 
in my remarks an item appearing in the 
Journal of Commerce on May 18, 1954, 
entitled “Investors To Obtain Improved 
Share of Firm’s Profits.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Investor To OBTAIN IMPROVED SHARE OF 
Firm's PROFITS 

Not only has the position of the investor 
as a participant in corporate earnings im- 
proved, but prospects are that his status 
should be even better over coming months. 

Throughout the postwar period the divi- 
dend payout of industrial corporations has 
been small as managements conserved assets 
to finance large programs which provided 
for new construction and modernization of 
existing facilities. 

Retained earnings in 1953 amounted to 
$10 billion, approximately $1 billion more 
than in 1952, it is pointed out in the Survey 
of Current Business, issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The proportion of earnings paid out in 
dividends has remained low during recent 
years as compared with corporate practices 
prior to the war. It is stated that the aver- 
age for the 1946-53 period was 42 percent 
and this compares with proportions of 60 
percent in the 1939-41 period and with 
nearly 70 percent in 1929. 

Depreciation charges in 1953 for replace- 
ment of fixed capital consumed in current 
production was $12 billion, an increase of 
$2 billion over the 1952 total. These 2 
sources of funds available to corporations 
aggregated two-thirds of total funds utilized 
the past 2 years and was a slightly larger 
proportion than in 1950-51. 


FEW INCREASE OUTLAYS 


Construction programs, on the average, 
are being reduced this year by numerous 
companies while others are continuing at 
last year’s rate. Where there are increases 
it is the exception. 

First-quarter sales reflecting the business 
recession have been smaller, but net in- 
comes have averaged higher in many indus- 
tries, aided mainly by elimination of excess 
profits taxes. Many declines have been held 
in check by improved control of operating 
costs through elimination of high-cost 
plants, greater use of labor-saving equip- 
ment, elimination of more expensive opera- 
tions, such as overtime, etc. 

So far this year retained earnings have 
been running well behind last year. This 
is partly due to smaller pretax net incomes. 


RAPID TAX WRITEOFFS 


The Department of Commerce estimates 
that currently $30 billion of certificates of 
necessity has been issued, of which around 
$18 billion may be written off in a 5-year 
period, instead of over a longer term of 
years under normal tax provisions. 

It is estimated that in 1953 roughly $1 
billion of rapid amortization of allowances 
was charged on facilities, compared with a 
half billion dollars in 1952. 

Under present completion schedules, amor- 
tization allowances will exceed $2 billion in 
1954, and under the $30 billion certificate 
program, the allowances may grow to a rate 
of $314 billion in late 1955. This, of course, 
represents merely a shift in tax-due dates, 
as far as the Treasury is concerned, and not 
a windfall to the corporations, as claimed 
by the unions. 

The pending tax-revision bill provides for 
liberalization of depreciation charges, and 
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this would still further increase the corpo- 
rate cash flow and lessen the need for large 
retained 

In addition to these various moves, which 
would have the net result of improving the 
lot of the investor, there is still a further 
move pending to aid the share owner, and 
that is the elimination of double taxation 
of dividends. This would be of most help 
to the smaller investor and assist in attract- 
ing risk capital for investment in American 
corporations, 


Mr. MORSE. The foregoing item 
from the Journal of Commerce describes 
very well how the existing emergency 
rapid amortization program has enabled 
corporations to maintain a high rate of 
fixed capital investment while also in- 
creasing the share of profits paid out as 
dividends to stockholders. 

It is particularly important to note 
that portion of the Journal of Commerce 
article which states: 

The pending tax-revision bill provides for 
liberalization of depreciation charges, and 
this would still further increase the corpo- 
rate cash flow and lessen the need for large 
retained earnings. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
additional 15 minutes of the Senator 
from Oregon have expired. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield myself an addi- 
tional 10 minutes. Mr. President, under 
the present conditions of mounting dis- 
tress for small and independent busi- 
ness, as reflected in the rising curve of 
failures and the maintenance of boom- 
time prosperity for a handful of the 
largest corporations, accelerated depre- 
ciation can only be utilized by those firms 
which need it least. 

If the objective of this provision is to 
help small business, it will die aborning, 
because small business will not be in a 
pésition to command the capital with 
which to do the job that the provision 
would require, 

The small and independent firms do 
not have the liquid assets nor the ready 
accessibility to the financial markets to 
obtain the funds needed to purchase 
assets which will be subject to rapid 
amortization. 

On the other hand, the large firms 
with plenty of liquid assets and capital 
funds readily and cheaply available can- 
not only benefit from the rapid-amorti- 
zation program, but will use it to im- 
prove their comparative position by in- 
stalling the most modern machinery, 
thereby squeezing the small independ- 
ents out of the industry. Many recent 
mergers and consolidations are witness 
to this development. 

I urge upon my colleagues in the 
Senate, particularly those who come 
from States in which small business is 
crying for aid, that if they want to help 
the small businesses of the country they 
should not play into the hands of the 
big combines and the monopolies who are 
strongly in favor of this section of the 
bill. Under section 167 of the bill, Mr. 
President, the large operations can build 
up their capital assets and their capital 
investments and be ready, with new 
machinery up to date, if and when pur- 
chasing power returns to people of mod- 
est incomes. At that time they can 


squeeze the small operators out of busa 
ness in community after community. 

Section 167 of H. R. 8300 adds to th 
already swelling mass of evidence t 
this administration is fostering po 
which will implement not “ 
monopoly, but “accelerated” monop 

Therefore I have offered this 
ment relative to section 167 of H. 
8300, the purpose of which would be to 
retain in the Internal Revenue Code the 
existing provisions of section 23 (1) 
ative to the subject of depreciation. 

In other words, Iam urging the ma 
tenance of the status quo so far as dep 
ciation allowances are concerned by con- 
tinuing tax depreciation principles, save 
and except in connection with those in 
stances that arise out of section 12 
which is the emergency accelerated 
preciation program, to which my amend- 
ment does not attach at all. M- 

I believe it is extremely important that 
we should continue the use of the depr 
ciation allowances now permitted un 
law. Otherwise I am satisfied that 
Treasury of the United States will 1 
billions of dollars over the years, a 
during the period in which the highes 
possible revenue is of utmost impo 
to our national welfare. i 

If those of my colleagues who haye 
been urging so strongly the protectio; 
of the revenue of the Treasury n 
what they say, they will proceed to v 


Amel 


ness the handout and subsidy prop 
by this section of the bill, amounting 
billions and billions of dollars wh 
ought to flow into the Treasury of 
United States instead of into the coffer 
of large corporations or into the pock 
of their stockholders. 
Mr. President, I ask the yeas and nays 
on my amendment, y 
The yeas and nays were not ordered. 


being ordered at this time, I shall 
for the yeas and nays later after 
has been some comment in oppositi 
to the amendment and I have 
for a quorum call. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator yield the remainder of his time 
for that purpose? 
Mr. MORSE. Not at this pa 
time. I reserve the remainder of m 
time. I yield the floor for the time bein 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The S 
ator from Colorado has 58 minutes 
maining. 
Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Colorado yield mai ET 
minute? 
Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 
Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, x 
think that the tax bill now pending is 
best summarized in a column written 
a distinguished journalist, Sylvia 
ter, who describes it as “real tax re 
for the millions.” With that attenti 
to the finer details which is characte; 
tic of our women in America, she 
forcefully driven home the 
point that this bill is in the interest 
everyone. This column deserves to be 
part of the record of the proceedings. 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Your MONEY'S WORTH—REAL Tax RELIEF FOR 
THE MILLIONS 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

No matter who you are, what your occupa- 
tion or age, the odds are you'll get some 
benefit from the massive tax reform bill now 

pounded into final shape in Congress. 

This bill—the greatest overhaul of our tax 
laws in this century—is set for passage before 
Congress home. Barring another world 
explosion, a new tax law this summer seems 
& certainty. 

If you have medical expenses: Under to- 
day's law, you can deduct only your ex- 

in excess of 5 percent of your income. 
‘Under the new law, you will be able to de- 
duct your medical expenses in excess of 3 
percent of your income. As an example, if 
your income is $6,000 you'll be able to deduct 
all your medical expenses over $180—quite 
a tax break for millions of us. 

If you are a parent of a teenager who works 
during vacations from school: Under today's 
law you cannot claim your child as a depend- 
ent if his earnings top $600. Under the new 
law you'll be able to claim your child as a 
f ent no matter what his earnings— 
assuming he is under 19 or still in school. 

If you are a working widow or widower with 
Small children: Under today’s law, you get 
no deduction for child-care expenses. Un- 
der the new law, you'll be able to deduct up 
to $600 of these expenses a year and this 
clause may be further liberalized. 

If you are over 65 and getting retirement 
income from a pension plan: Under today's 
Jaw, you get no special tax consideration. 

Under the new law, you'll be able to deduct 
up to $1,200 of your retirement income from 
the first~bracket tax. 

If you are any taxpayer: Under today's 
law, your deadline for filing your annual 
return is March 15, Under the new law, 
‘you'll get more time. Your deadline for filing 
will be April 15. 

This is a sampling of the “sure” things 
in any bill that passes. I've omitted such 

as the relief from double taxation 
of dividends because this one is not yet sure. 

Even this sampling of the list is impres- 
sive. It shows real tax relief for millions. 
There's no doubt about it. Barring another 
world blowoff, the outlook for us on the 
Federal tax front is the brightest in years. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to himself? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield myself 15 
minutes. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield 2 minutes to me so 
that I may ask him 2 questions on a sub- 
ject not related to the amendment of 
the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I have been re- 
quested to ask the Senator this question. 
_ I note that the Senate Finance Com- 
“mittee proposes an amendment to sec- 
tion 270 (b)—now hobby loss—providing 
that the net operating loss deduction 
is mot to be taken into account in 
determining whether a taxpayer's 
losses from a trade or business exceed 
$50,000 for 5 consecutive years. The 
co ttee report states that the changes 
made in the “hobby loss” provisions are 
applicable only with respect to years in 
@ period of 5 consecutive years, one or 
OE ios or which begins after December 
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Was it not the intent of Congress when 
section 130 of the Internal Revenue Code 
was originally enacted in the Revenue 
Act of 1943 that the net operating loss 
deduction was not to be taken into ac- 
count in determining whether a tax- 
payer came within the provisions of sec- 
tion 130? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I have read the 
material which the distinguished Sen- 
ator has assembled, and my answer is 
that according to that material that 
was the intent. 

Mr. SMATHERS. My second ques- 
tion is this: Is it not true that during 
the colloquy which occurred in the de- 
bate at that time Senator Danaher, 
who was the sponsor of the amend- 
ment regarding hobby loss, made this 
statement in answer to questions by 
Senator Tydings and Senator Austin: 

The taxpayer has the full advantage of 
the losses for 4 years, and in the 5th year 
he might make money, in which case the 
section would not apply at all. 


Mr. MILLIKIN. It is my understand- 
ing that that statement is correct. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator this question: 

The board of directors of a corpora- 
tion adopts a plan of recapitalization 
before June 18, 1954, and in the plan 
fixes the terms of the recapitalization 
and the date that the plan is to take ef- 
fect. After June 18, 1954, the board of 
directors changes the effective date of 
the plan but makes no other change and 
the plan is carried out according to the 
terms of the original resolution. Does 
this qualify under section 393, page 163 
of the Senate amendments, as a plan of 
reorganization adopted before June 18, 
1954? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I will say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator that in my opinion 
it does. 

Mr. President, with reference to the 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon 
which is now pending, I should like to 
read from page 26 of the report of the 
Committee on Finance on H. R. 8300: 

More liberal depreciation allowances are 


anticipated to have far-reaching economic 


effects. The incentives resulting from the 
changes are well timed to help maintain the 
present high level of investment in plant 
and equipment. The acceleration in the 
speed of the tax-free recovery of costs is of 
critical importance in the decision of man- 
agement to incur risk. The faster tax write- 
off would increase available working capital 
and materially aid growing businesses in the 
financing of their expansion. For all seg- 
ments of the American economy, liberalized 
depreciation policies should assist moderni- 
zation and expansion of industrial capacity, 
with resulting economic growth, increased 
production, and a higher standard ‘of living. 

Small business and farmers particularly 
have a vital stake in a more liberal and con- 
structive depreciation policy. They are espe- 
cially dependent on their current earnings 
or short-term loans to obtain funds for ex- 
pansion. The faster recovery of capital 
investment provided by this bill will permit 
them to secure short-term loans which would 
otherwise not be available. 

The House bill also contains a provision 
which your committee has accepted for re- 
moving sources of irritation and fruitless 
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controversy in administering depreciation 
policy. It provides that where the taxpayer 
and the Internal Revenue Service have agreed 
in writing to a rate of depreciation to be 
applied to a particular property or to a group 
account, that rate will continue to be appro- 
priate for tax purposes until such time as 
evidence is produced which was not taken 
into consideration when the agreement was 
made. The burden of proving the evidence 
rests with the party initiating the change in 
rate. When the necessity for a change has 
been established it will be made only 
prospectively. 


Mr. President, I, personally, heartily 
endorse those remarks. I think the de- 
preciation provisions of the pending bill 
are among the most constructive in the 
bill and are among those provisions 
which will be greatly helpful in main- 
taining and building our payrolls. I 
heartily endorse the purposes of the bill 
and the terms of the bill in that respect. 
I think it would be a tragedy to strike 
out those provisions. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, how 
much time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 25 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield myself five 
minutes. 

Mr, President, I had read the para- 
graph which the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado has just quoted from the 
committee report, but I found the ra- 
tionalization therein contained was so 
illogical that I offered my amendment. 
It is illogical because, in the first place, 
when it refers to farmers and business- 
men who theoretically could take ad- 
vantage of the accelerated depreciation 
provided in this bill, the fact is that the 
very groups for which it is supposed to 
provide are among those that do not 
have the purchasing power today to buy 
machinery. They cannot depreciate it 
unless they can first contract for it. 
That is true of most of the small-busi- 
ness men at the present hour, because the 
purchasing power is not available for 
the mass of consumers to buy the neces- 
sary goods. 

The second lack of logic in rationali- 
zation in the committee report, Mr, 
President, is the point I made in my in- 
formal remarks; namely, that our pres- 
ent need is not more production. Our 
present need is purchasing power on the 
part of consumers so that they can buy 
what is presently produced, and thereby 
stimulate more production. 

If we can accomplish that, Mr. Presi- 
dent, then the well-established deprecia- 
tion program referred to will be equi- 
table and save the Treasury of the 
United States billions of dollars which 
otherwise will be lost in the next few 
years because of the program sponsored 
by the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. President, I wonder if my col- 
league from Colorado will join with me 
in having a quorum call without the 
time being taken from either side. 
on MILLIKIN. I shall be glad to do 

at. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, with that 
understanding, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
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roll. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 


the quorum call be rescinded. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 


out objection, it is so ordered. 


Mr. MORSE. I ask for the yeas and 


nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is fur- - 
ther time desired by either the Senator 
from Colorado or the Senator from 


Oregon? 


Mr. MORSE. I desire no additional 


time. 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield to me for 


a question? 
Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 


Mr. CASE. I wish to ask the chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance if the 
Morse amendments would strike out the 
provision for allowing accelerated de- 


preciation on farm machinery? 
Mr. MILLIKIN. They would. 


Mr. CASE. Was it not the hope of 
the committee, in submitting the ac- 
celerated depreciation provision, to make 
possible or to encourage the replacement 


of antiquated machinery? 


Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Farmers’ organizations desire such 
a provision. The item is very important 


to the farmers. 


Mr. CASE. I thank the Senator from 


Colorado. 


SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Colorado yield back 


the remainder of his time? 
Mr. MILLIKIN. I do. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing en bloc to the 
amendments offered by the Senator from 
Oregon. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 


The Chief Clerk called the roll. 


is absent because of illness. 
Durr] is absent on official business. 


FLANDERS], 


WILEY] are necessarily absent. 


JENNER] would each vote “nay.” 


on official business, 


I announce further that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Louisiana (Mr. 


ELLENDER] would vote “nay.” 


a 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER] 


The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr, 


The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
sen], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. JENNER], the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. McCartuy], and the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr, 


If present and voting, the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen], and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Durr], 
and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 


Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND], the Senator from Louisiana [Mr, 
ELLENDER], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
GILLETTE], the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. HAYDEN], the Senators from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HENNINGS and Mr. SYMING- 
TON], the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr, JOHNSTON], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr], and the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] are absent 
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The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 


The result was announced—yeas 20, 
nays 60, as follows: 


YEAS—20 
Chavez Kilgore Monroney 
Pulbright Langer Morse 
Gore Lehman Murray 
Hill Magnuson Neely 
Humphrey Mansfield Russell 
Jackson Maybank Stennis 
Kefauver McCarran 
NAYS—60 
Aiken Douglas Martin 
Anderson Dworshak Millikin 
Barrett Ervin Mundt 
Beall Ferguson Pastore 
Bennett Frear Payne 
Bowring George Potter 
Bricker Goldwater Purtell 
Bridges Green Robertson 
Burke Hendrickson Saltonstall 
Bush Hickenlooper Schoeppel 
Butler, Md Holland Smathers 
Byrd Ives Smith, Maine 
Capehart Johnson, Colo. Smith, N. J, 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Sparkman 
Case Kennedy Thye 
Clements Knowland Upton 
Cooper Kuchel Watkins 
Cordon Lennon Welker 
Crippa Long Wiliams 
Daniel Malone Young 
NOT VOTING—16 
Butler, Nebr. Gillette McCarthy 
Dirksen Hayden McClellan 
Duff Hennings 5 
Eastland Jenner Wiley 
Ellender Johnston, S. C. 
Flanders Kerr 
So Mr. Morse’s amendments were re- 
jected. 


Mr. BYRD. Mr, President, I have an 
amendment, which I should like to have 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 445 
of the bill, in section 4233 (1) (C) in 
clause (i), following the comma after 
the words “secondary schools,” it is pro- 
posed to insert “or colleges.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to himself? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield myself 5 minutes. 

The present law provides that at 
athletic events played for the benefit of 
crippled children, in which the teams 
are composed of students from elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, there is to 
be no tax on the admission charged. All 
the amendment proposes is that the 
Same benefit be extended to colleges, 
when the entire proceeds from such 
games inure to the benefit of hospitals 
for crippled children. 

The reason for the amendment is that 
at such games as the East-West Shriners 
games, and similar games, which are 
played all over the country for the ben- 
efit of crippled children, teams from 
colleges participate. I am told that, be- 
cause of an omission in the bill in the 
House, colleges were not included in the 
provision. 

Mr. President, I ask that my amend- 
ment be agreed to. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator yield him- 
self? 

on” MILLIKIN. I yield myself 2 min- 
utes. 

I think this is a very meritorious 
amendment, and I shall be delighted to 
take it to conference 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will my colleague yield to me 1 minute 
Mr. BYRD. I yield 1 minute to the 
junior Senator from Virginia. 
Mr. ROBERTSON. I wish to asso- 
ciate myself with the remarks of the 
senior Senator from Virginia, and to 
say that I favor the amendment. The 
Shriners in Virginia play 2 games, 1 at 
Roanoke and 1 at Norfolk, both for the 
benefit of crippled children. Those 
games are played by college teams. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the senior Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. BYRD]. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the Senate 
agreed to the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], 
which was designated as 6-29-54-B. 1 
wish to explain my views on the amend- 
ment. The amendment relates to the 
head of a household, which provision was 
put in the bill by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. In my opinion, that was the 
most outrageous rich man’s tax relief 
provision in the entire bill. The Finance 
Committee showed good judgment in 
striking it out.. We now see it back in 
the bill. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Loui- 
siana yield to himself? 
Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 20 minutes. 
The measure is somewhat complicated, 
but let me explain how it works. Some 
time ago Congress saw fit to permit a 
man to split his income with his wife for 
tax purposes, although the wife may not 
have received any of the income. That 
provision was enacted in order to com- 
pensate for the fact that in community- 
property States half of the income did 
go to the wife, and she was entitled to ag 
Certain rich people began to comp 
that they were not getting the benefit o 
the split-income provision because they 
had no wives. So there is now before 
the Senate the very fine provision 
if a man’s wife died, or he was not living 
with his wife, he could still get the bene- 
fit of splitting his income for tax pur- 
poses, if he could find a minor child with 
whom to split his income for tax pur- 
poses, even though the child was not 
getting any of the income. 
Now the House of Representatives. 
comes through on the second round and 
provides that if a man’s wife dies, the 
man may split his income with a child, or 
even a grandchild. 
We find, further, that the income may 
be split even 4 ways, because if the man’s 
wife divorced him, and they had 2 chil- © 
dren, the wife could take 1 child for tax 
purposes, and the man could take 1 
child for tax purposes, and they 
split the income 4 ways. 1 
In order to explain benefits e 
the rich man and the failure to benefit 
the poor man or one in the ordinary in- 
come brackets, let us discuss just the 
two-way split, and not the four-way split. 
I have made some calculations, and I find 
that the average person would be treated 
exactly the same, whether he split his 
income with his wife or did not split his 


po 


P, 


income with his wife. In any event, he 
would be in the 20 percent tax bracket. 
Although in the case of a $3,500 income, 


there would be no benefit from splitting, 


the income for tax purposes, a taxpayer 
having an income of $4,500 would save 
$5, which represents a saving of 1 per- 
cent if he split his income for tax pur- 
poses. If we go up to the $10,000 income 
bracket, the saving becomes $216. 

One does not ascertain what the pro- 
vision really does until he considers a 
person in the $50,000 income bracket. 
In that bracket there is a saving of 
$5,636, or a saving of about 35 percent of 
the total tax bill. In other words, there 
would be a 35 percent saving for a rich 
man, no saving for a poor man, and a 1 
percent saving for a man in the middle 
income tax bracket. 

I am content to leave in the bill a 
provision which permits a rich person to 
Split one-fourth of his income if he has 
a dependent child, or to split one-quarter 
of his income as if he were giving it to 
his grandchild, but there is no require- 
ment that he give any of it. 

But to go beyond permitting a one- 
quarter split of income, and to proceed 
to a full 50 percent split of income for 
those who are wealthy, those who are 
fortunate, without providing in the bill 
any relief for the average little man, I say 
is completely unfair. It will cost the 
Nation $50 million, and will not benefit a 
soul who is making less than $4,000 a 


year. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. LONG. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Let me congratu- 
late the Senator from Louisiana on his 
stand on the amendment; and let me 
State that at the time when the amend- 
ment was taken up in the Finance Com- 
mittee, it was overwhelmingly defeated. 

I associate myself with the Senator 
from Louisiana in saying that, as he has 
Said, I was surprised to find, today, that 
the amendment had been put back into 
the bill. 

I certainly hope the motion of the 
Senator from Louisiana will be agreed 
to, because it is only fair and proper that 
itshould be. Furthermore, to strike this 
amendment from the bill will mean a 
3 deal of additional income to the 


ury. 

Mr. LONG. I thank the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to associate my- 
‘self with the Senator from Louisiana in 
the objections he has raised to the 
amendment, I believe it is a very bad 
amendment, and should be eliminated 
from the bill. 

Mr. LONG. I thank the Senator from 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. I was surprised to 
learn, today, that the amendment had 
heen put back into the bill; and I regret- 
ted to learn that it had. It should be 
Stricken from the bill. There is no logic 
or equity in allowing those in the upper 


Oregon. 
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brackets to split their incomes into so 
many different parts that they will es- 
cape the very great burden of taxation 
that everyone else is bearing. I shall 
certainly support the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I thank the Senator from 
Georgia. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator from Louisiana 
yield to me? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I wish to 
join in the sentiments expressed by the 
Senator from Georgia, and to say that I 
am surprised that the amendment has 
gotten back into the bill. It does not be- 
long in the bill, and must be stricken 
from it. 

Mr. LONG. I thank the Senator from 
Colorado. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD. On this matter, I wish to 
associate myself with my colleagues of 
the Finance Committee. The amend- 
ment was thoroughly considered by the 
Finance Committee; and, upon motion 
by the Senator from Louisiana, the 
amendment was stricken from the bill. 
I did not know that the amendment had 
gotten back into the bill. I hope it will 
be taken out again. 

Mr. LONG. I thank the Senator from 
Virginia. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Louisiana 
yield to me? 

Mr. LONG. I yield to the distin- 
guished minority leader. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the 
Senator from Louisiana bring us up to 
date in regard to the situation he is dis- 
cussing? I understand that he has en- 
tered a motion to reconsider. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. LONG. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If the 
amendment is to be stricken from the 
bill, there will have to be a vote to that 
effect. 

Mr. LONG. First, it will be necessary 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. Then it will 
be necessary to disagree to the amend- 
ment, which previously was offered by 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. How did the 
amendment get into the bill? Does the 
Senator from Louisiana know? 

Mr. LONG. I regret to say that I did 
not know the amendment was in the bill 
until rather late in the afternoon. I 
find that the amendment was adopted 
sometime during the afternoon. The 
theory was that the amendment would 
be taken to conference. However, the 
amendment would not be in conference, 
because the same provision was agreed 
to by the House of Representatives, and 
thus the amendment would simply re- 
insert language previously placed in the 
bill by the House of Representatives. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 
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Mr. CAPEHART. As TI understand, at 
present a married couple have a right 
to split their income, for tax purposes. 

Mr. LONG. That is correct. 

Mr. CAPEHART. On the other hand, 
if a husband dies, and leaves a widow 
with 1, 2, 3, or 4 children, I understand 
that the Senator from Louisiana wishes 
to deny that widow the right to split her 
income, although when her husband was 
living it was possible for them to split 
their income, for tax purposes. 

Mr. LONG. As the bill now stands, 
she will be able to split off 25 percent. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Senator from 
Louisiana is opposed to that, is he? 

Mr. LONG. I am not opposed to the 
25 percent split provision. I am op- 
posed to increasing it to 50 percent, 

Mr. CAPEHART. Why is the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana opposed to having 
a widow with a house full of children 
have as much tax relief as she was able 
to have when her husband was living 
and when she had the benefit of the in- 
come he was earning? What is the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana for? Is he for the 
widows? I do not follow the Senator 
from Louisiana at all. Under the law, 
a husband and wife are allowed to split 
their income for tax purposes; but I un- 
derstand that the proposal of the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, when the husband 
dies and leaves his wife with a house full 
of children, she would be denied the 
right to split her income in order to ob- 
tain the same amount of tax relief she 
was able to obtain when her husband 
was living. 

Mr. President, shame on the Senator 
from Louisiana; I am surprised at him. 
Shame on him; I am surprised that he 
would take such a position. I do not 
want to be associated with him, and I 
am surprised that other Senators would 
wish to be associated with him. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, while the 
Senator from Indiana is spreading 
shame on me, I should like to spread 
some shame on Senators on the other 
side of the aisle who wanted to have tre- 
mendous savings of $5 million, $10 mil- 
lion, or $15 million allowed in the case of 
rich widows, whereas that provision will 
not result in saving 5 cents for a poor 
widow. As a matter of fact, the attempt 
to obtain a $600 saving for a working 
widow received great opposition; it was 
said that would be too much. 

Mr. CAPEHART. But this provision 
applies to both a poor widow and a rich 
one. I am surpised at the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. President, let me sa 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I decline 
to yield further. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I am 
not surprised that the Senator from 
Louisiana declines to yield further. If 
I were trying to be unjust to poor 
widows, I would decline to yield, too. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I am sorry 
the Senator from Indiana did not hear 
my argument. The facts I have been 
presenting show that this provision will 
not save 5 cents for a person with an 
income of less than $4,000 a year, be- 
cause a person with an income of $4,000 
a year would do just as well to take the 
dependent credit for his or her chil- 
dren, or would do just as well to take the 
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dependent credit for grandchildren or 
other relatives. The result would be 
exactly the same as if that person took 
advantage of a full split of income with 
a minor child, just as if the minor child 
or other dependent were a taxpayer. 

However, under this amendment, the 
savings would be made by those in the 
upper tax brackets. 

Let me point out that we have made 
some provisions for the benefit of 
widows. We have provided relief for 
them, in respect to the employment of 
babysitters. I tried to have $20 of re- 
lief provided for them. 

But this amendment will not help 
poor widows. On the contrary, it will 
help widows in the upper income 
brackets; and it will also place a special 
bounty on divorce, because if there has 
been a divorce, the wife can split her 
income with one minor child, and the 
husband can split his income with an- 
other minor child. In that way there 
will be a four-way split. As a result, 
there will be a premium on divorce. 
Mr. President, certainly it would seem 
that we would remove from the amend- 
ment any premium on divorce. 

Mr. President, as the amendment now 
stands, there is no reason why there 
should be a provision that benefits only 
those in the upper-income brackets. As 
I have pointed out, under the amend- 
ment there will be a tax saving of 1 per- 
cent for those in the $5,000 bracket and 
a tax saving of approximately 5 percent 
for those in the $10,000 income bracket; 
but when the $50,000 tax bracket is 
reached the amendment will provide a 
tax saving of 38 percent. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield to me for 
1 minute? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. FREAR. The amendment which 
has been put back into the bill does not 
help the poor widow, but it helps the rich 
widow. I know the Senator from Loui- 
siana would like to have someone share 


with him the shame for trying to do 


justice to the poor widows, and I am 
willing to share it. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield for a 
question? ; 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. If the motion of the 
Senator from Louisiana is not agreed to, 
and if the amendment is not stricken 
from the bill, will not the bill as it now 
stands provide a very definite benefit for 
some of the playboys who have been 
married a number of times—men with 
multiple wives, so to speak, playboys who 
have been married, and subsequently di- 
vorced, 6, 7, 8, 9, or 10 times—or perhaps 
even 15 times, as reported recently in the 
newspapers? Under this amendment 
would not they be permitted to make an 
income split, for tax purposes, 10 ways 
or 15 ways? 

Mr. LONG. Of course, and each of 
the wives could then split her share of 
the income with any children or other 
dependents she might have. 

Mr. KILGORE. In that event, prac- 
tically the entire income would be tax 
exempt. 

Mr. LONG. I cannot for the life of 
me understand how a single Member of 
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the Senate could vote to say that the 
average person, the poor widow whom 
some of us would like to heip, will not 
get even a $20 tax saving. I am talking 
about the widow who cannot even afford 
to hire a babysitter. I should be sur- 
prised to see Senators vote that such a 
woman cannot obtain the benefit of a 
$20 tax savings, but that the widow in 
the $500,000 bracket can save $25,000. I 
should be surprised to see Senators vote 
that way, and I do not believe they will. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. It might be well to 
make clear just what the Senator from 
Louisiana proposed to eliminate from 
the bill. As I remember, the present law 
provides, according to the report, that 
the head of a household is defined as a 
single individual who maintains in his 
home a child, grandchild, or any other 
person he claims as a dependent. That 
is the present law. We do not propose 
to change that. The House changed it, 
and provided that the dependent quali- 
fying the taxpayer as the head of a fam- 
ily need not live in the taxpayer’s house- 
hold. He may live in California, on the 
Riviera, or almost anywhere else, and 
thereby qualify a taxpayer 5,000 miles 
away to split his income. We did not 
think that was fair, because obviously 
it would benefit wealthy people. What 
we tried to do was to strike out that pro- 
vision, which had been inserted by the 
House, but leave the present law as it is, 
so that a widow could still get the benefit 
of the present rates as they affect her 
son, daughter, granddaughter, or who- 
ever the dependent may be. That is 
actually what we tried to do, was it not? 

Mr. LONG. That is correct. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Distinguished mem- 
bers of the Finance Committee have 
been talking about income. What I 
should like to know is whether or not 
this provision means that the half or 
quarter of the income assigned to chil- 
dren, grandchildren, or to 2 or 3 or more 
wives, actually reaches them. Or is it 
merely a deduction for tax purposes? 

Mr. LONG. It is merely a deduction 
for tax purposes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. In other words, 
anyone who has a grandchild, although 
he contributes not one cent to his sup- 
port, may use the grandchild as a very 
valuable tax write-off, but he would not 
necessarily have to give him enough to 
buy lollypops. 

Mr. LONG. About all he has to do is 
to write the grandchild’s name on the 
tax return. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would the Senator 
from Louisiana say that this amend- 
ment would continue beyond the grave 
the exemption already granted by the 
split-income provision during one’s life- 
time? 

Mr. LONG. That is correct. 

Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 


Mr. LEHMAN, It is possible that the 
Senator from Louisiana has already used 
this example; but am I correct in my 
understanding that under the provisions 
of the bill as it now stands, a man with 
an income of $40,000, who is divorced 
from his wife, they having 2 
might retain custody of 1 child by order 
of the court, while the mother would 
obtain custody of the other? Under 


those circumstances, the $40,000 of in- 


come could be split four ways. 

Mr. LONG. That is correct. 

Mr. LEHMAN. And the income tax 
would be paid on the basis of $10,000, 
rather than on the basis of $40,000. 

Mr. LONG. Yes; or, as the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Kiicore] pointed out, if a man had 6 
or 8 or more ex-wives, he could obtain 
a 12-, 14-, or 16-way split. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. What would happen in 
the case of bachelors, under the terms ot 
this provision? Could a bachelor use a 
nephew or niece for tax writeoff pur- 
poses, if the nephew or niece were a de- 


pendent, and obtain the benefit of this 


provision? 


Mr. LONG. Yes. I believe that, as 


the House has written the provision, even 


that could be done. 

Mr. President, I see no need to labor 
this point. I should like very much 
to have a yea-and-nay vote on my mo- 
tion, and I ask for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

Mr. LONG. Mr, President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. LONG. As I understand, this vote 
is on my motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the Senate agreed to this par- 
ticular amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
Senator is correct. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 


the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Are we consider- 
ing the “Manville amendment’? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. LONG. That is correct. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I yield 
not more than 15 minutes to the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN]. 4 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I do not 
believe I have ever seen a less defensible 
proposal presented on the floor of the 
Senate than the one which the Senator 
from Louisiana is trying to put over on 
the Senate tonight. 

I am not concerned with a rich widow. 
There are some running loose around 
the country. If they have large incomes 


they probably will not remain widows — 


very long. I am concerned with thou- 
sands of families throughout the coun- 
try which have been deprived of benefits 
under the tax law because they have 
been unfortunate enough to lose a 
mother or father. I happen to know 
some of those people. I do not happen 
to know any of the rich widows or 
widowers about whom Senators on the 
other side of the aisle are talking. 
When a man and woman are raising 
a family, they may have 4 or 5 children, 


and may be getting along very well on 
the salary of the father, which may be 
$4,000, $6,000, or $7,000 a year. If the 
man dies, the benefit of the split income 
provision vanishes. The wife is left with 
the children on her hands. She cannot 
qualify as the head of a family. She 
must take the loss when she needs help 
the most. I am surprised that Senators 
would propose to take such benefits away 
from her. 

I have in mind another class of people. 
I learned that one of them happened 
to be in this Chamber this afternoon, 
after I had asked the Senate to restore 
this provision of the House language. 

I refer to the men and women who 
have dependents to take care of, and 
have no way of supporting them at 
home. The man or woman comes to 
Washington and gets a job, perhaps in 
this very building. Such people will be 
found not only in this building, but in 
the Senate Office Building and the House 
Office Building. They are boys and girls, 
men, and women who have come here 
because they could not make enough at 
home to support their families, who 
needed help desperately. Then, because 
an interpretation of the law requires the 
Internal Revenue Service to say that 
they cannot qualify as heads of families 
at home, even though they are the sole 
support of their families, they cannot 
obtain the benefits which others can 
obtain, who perhaps need them less. As 
I say, there are such people working in 
this very building. I could give the 
names of some of them. I do not intend 
to do so. I shall not embarrass them. 
They will know who is trying to hurt 
them and who is trying to help them. 

AS an example, take a family of grow- 
ing children. Some of them may be 
tots. Others may be in high school. 
The father dies, and the eldest son or 
daughter goes to work to obtain money 
to help the other children finish school. 
Neither that boy nor girl, nor their 
mother at home, can continue to receive 
the tax benefits which were avaifable 
when the father was alive. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator knows, does 
he not, that we have provided relief for 
those who have children in college. We 
have provided very healthy relief in such 
eases, which will cost a considerable 
amount of revenue, in order to help 
those who have children in college. 

Mr. AIKEN. They are entitled to be 
regarded as the heads of families if they 
are the mainstays of the families. I 
hhope there is help for them in the bill 
in other places. I hope there is a great 
deal of help for them, because they de- 
serve it. But I am amazed that anyone 
Should make light of the unfortunate 
Situation of these taxpayers. I am 
amazed that it is said that because the 
mother is unfortunate enough to lose her 
husband we are to take away the benefits 
which she previously enjoyed. Suppose 
she earns four or five thousand dollars a 
year, or even as much as eight to ten 
thousand dollars, as some of the young 
men and young women who come to 

Washington do. How can they keep their 
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families at home and live here on any 
less than that? Are they the rich moguls 
for whose benefit this amendment was 
supposed to have been offered, if we are 
to believe what its opponents say? They 
are not. As for the rich widower, there 
are those who would take advantage of 
such a provision as this. I do not be- 
lieve there is a provision in the 800-page 
tax bill which will not be abused sooner 
or later. But for every rich widower who 
goes to Miami and loafs around and 
spends his money there are a thousand 
poor families who need all the help they 
can get to put their children through 
school and help them grow up. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that I 
have ever supported a more worthy cause 
that the one I am supporting now. I 
admit the provision can be abused. It 
may be said that a man with a $50,000 
income who has lost his wife will abuse 
it. Of course, he split his income before 
he lost his wife. Perhaps he has 2 or 3 
children living at home, and perhaps it 
does not cost $50,000 to support them. 
But merely because someone wants to 
get even with him, 100,000 poor people 
should not be put under the millstone 
and have taken away from them the 
help that they had before. 

It is ridiculous, if in trying to prevent 
one wealthy widower from beating the 
law—and there are many other ways 
of doing it anyway—we must put the 
squeeze on thousands of widowed 
mothers who are trying to raise fami- 
lies, in which perhaps the oldest boy or 
girl has gone to work, perhaps even here 
in Washington. Senators have some of 
those people in their own offices. I do 
not know who they are, but I know they 
are working in Washington. Why take 
that help away from them? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Colorado yield 
me 6 or 7 minutes? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield 10 minutes to 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
have joined with the Senator from Ver- 
mont in the amendment. I received a 
letter on which I checked the facts, and 
they appealed to me very much. They 
appealed to me so much that I was ready 
to offer an amendment myself or at 
least discuss the matter with the chair- 
man of the committee. Then I found 
that the Senator from Vermont had 
submitted his amendment, and I asked 
him if I could join him in it. 

I am not a tax expert. However, as 
I understand, this provision refers to 
the head of the household. The Com- 
mittee on Finance reported the bill as 
the law now reads. The House increased 
the head-of-the-household provision so 
that if a widow or widower is supporting 
minor children the head-of-the-house- 
hold provision continues to apply. 

Boiled down, it is simply that a hus- 
band and wife with three dependent 
children get certain additional help or 
exemptions for their dependents. If the 
husband dies, the widow loses the split 
income privilege and her tax is imme- 
diately increased. Of course, it will 
apply also to rich people, and of course 
they will be able to save money, too. 
However, I should like to read 3 or 4 
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cases which were presented to me by a 
man who visited my office, who comes 
from a very reputable firm and whom I 
know personally, although not well. I 
shall describe 3 cases the facts of which 
are verified by this man. 

These are the cases that appealed to 
me and interested me in this amendment. 
The first case is of a widow who for 
years has supported a dependent daugh- 
ter in a mental institution, with a large 
medical expense. She would receive no 
tax relief under the Senate bill merely 
because the daughter cannot live at 
home but must live in a mental institu- 
tion. 

The second case is of a man living in 
Massachusetts who has for years sup- 
ported his 84-year-old mother, who is 
sick with cancer and lives in the family 
home in the State of Georgia. Because 
of her age and her physical condition, 
she could not possibly leave the family 
home in Georgia to live in his house in 
Massachusetts. For this reason this tax- 
payer would receive no relief under the 
Senate version of the bill. 

The third case is of a man residing in 
Massachusetts who is obligated by State 
law to support his mother. He will re- 
ceive no tax relief under the Senate ver- 
sion of the bill since his mother for med- 
ical reasons, must live in a nursing home. 
Those are the cases that appealed to me. 
The head of the household provision was 
put in the law some years ago, as I 
understand. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I shall be glad 
to yield in a moment. As I understand, 
the Senate version of the bill is the law 
as it now reads. The House extended 
the head of the household provision to 
a widow or widower. That is the way I 
understand the situation, and that is 
why I joined in the amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. I ask the Senator if he 
does not know that under present law, 
if a widow is supporting a mentally de- 
ficient child in an institution and con- 
tributes 50 percent plus one penny of the 
support of that child, and that child is 
a dependent of the widow, the widow 
takes the exemption as having a de- 
pendent, but not as the head of a house- 
hold? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I cannot con- 
test my knowledge of the law with that 
of the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am trying to point 
out that the split-income provision 
applies in the first instance logically 
only to a taxpayer. It is only the per- 
son who pays taxes who has the right to 
split the income. However, there is a 
provision in the law which gives the 
widow, if the head of the household or 
father passes away, the right to split the 
income immediately, but not 50-50, but 
three-fourths by one-fourth. She has 
full protection for every dependent to 
whose support she contributes 50 per- 
cent plus 1 penny. Under the amend- 
ment which I offered and which the Sen- 
ator voted against yesterday, a widow 
could have taken an exemption of $700 
for such a dependent, and I really regret 
that that amendment was not adopted, 
but she can still take a $600 exemption 
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for the dependent if the child whom she 
supports receives from her mother 2 
contribution of 50 percent, plus one 
penny, toward her support. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. May I finish my 
statement? I am glad to have the in- 
formation furnished by the Senator from 
Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. I merely wish to call 
attention to the fact that it applies even 
to grandchildren and to fathers and to 
mothers. It has no tax application at all 
and no tax effect at all until the income 
of the taxpayer rises above $4,000. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I may say in conclusion that there were 
two things that appealed to me in this 
situation. The first was that if a hus- 
band and wife were living happily to- 
gether with three children and the hus- 
band died, his widow would be faced 
with increased taxes, instead of the same 
taxes, much less decreased taxes. The 
other situation was of a dependent who 
for one reason or another could not live 
at home; therefore the widow lost the 
right to take the deduction that she 
would have had as the head of a house- 
hold. 

Mr. GEORGE. Not if the — who 
was living away from home was a depen- 
dent who received one-half, plus, of 
her support from the taxpayer. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. One-half the 
support? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes, to whom she 
made the contribution, 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Massachusetts if the widow 
to whom he referred or the sick person 
to whom he referred could be very well 
cared for in a nursing home or a mental 


hospital on the tax saving of a $600 ex- 


emption. Is it not also true, I ask the 
Senator from Massachusetts, or any Sen- 
ator on the floor, if that $600 would not 
apply to the dependent of a couple that 
were splitting the income? 

Mr. GEORGE. I hope the Senator 
from Massachusetts will allow me to 
answer that question. The answer is 
no. The Senator yesterday voted 
against increasing that dependency 
allowance, 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator mean 
that the widow or widower could have 
an exemption for a mental case that was 
dependent upon the widow or widower, 
whereas if they both were living they 
could not? I do not believe the law 
reads that way. 

Mr. GEORGE. If they are relatives 
within certain categories, whether the 
dependent lives in the household or else- 
where, and provided that they contribute 
one-half, plus, of the support, they can 
get the credit, 

Mr. AIKEN. They can deduct $600 
from the income? 

Mr. GEORGE. We tried to raise that 
amount. I am trying to make the Sena- 
tor understand that he voted against 
that provision. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will advise the Senate that the 
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— from Massachusetts has the 


SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
with reference to this provision, which 
came to my attention entirely independ- 
ent of the Senator from Vermont, we 
talked it over and found we were work- 
ing on the same proposition. What ap- 
peals to me is that we put in operation 
this so-called split-income provision 4 or 
5 years ago. I can very well remember 
the debate in which the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] 
took part. With that provision in the 
law—and it has been in the law for a 
number of years—it seems to me we 
should try to make it equitable so far as 
we can, and not increase a widow’s taxes 
when her husband dies, or increase the 
taxes of a lady having to support a child 
who cannot live at home or a mother 
who cannot live at home because she has 
cancer or some other disease. That 
does not appeal to me. I agree entirely 
with the Senator from Louisiana that 
this will help the situation of the rich 
man or rich woman, but they, compara- 
tively speaking, are very few in number 
as compared with cases which I believe 
we are trying to help. > 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from In- 
diana (Mr. CaPEHART]. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, is it 
not a fact that a married couple are en- 
titled to split their income for income tax 
purposes, and is it not a fact that after 
doing that, they have all the benefits 
which accrue to those to whom the Sen- 
ator from Georgia and other Senators 
have called our attention? They have 
$600 allowance for each dependent, and 
they have the benefit of an allowance for 
dependents who are in mental institu- 
tions for whose support they are paying 
50 percent and 1 cent above that amount. 

They are entitled to all these benefits, 
When they are married they split their 
income. Suppose either the husband or 
the wife dies and leaves a family for one 
to support instead of being supported by 
the two. Why do we want to penalize the 
widow or the widower? If a man was 
entitled to a split income when he was 
married and living with his wife, and one 
or the other dies, why is not the survivor 
entitled to the same consideration? In 
fact, the survivor is more entitled to it, 
I should think, under those circum- 
stances, than when the two were living 
together. Regardless of whether the in- 
come is $100,000 a year or a million dol- 
lars a year, or $4,000 a year, they still 
split the income. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Indiana yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. May I suggest to the 
distinguished Senator from Indiana that 
under his theory the income would still 
be split when the husband and wife sim- 
ply separate. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I appreciate that. 
But the fact still remains that if they are 
divorced, and may have one child or 
more, I do not see that it makes any dif- 
ference from that standpoint whether 


the widow is what is called a grass widow 
or a sod widow. I cannot understand 


why we should discriminate against the 
split income after a person has died. 

One of the reasons, I presume, why 
I feel so deeply about this question is. 
because I have been sitting for several 
weeks listening in executive session to 
testimony on proposed legislation 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Indiana has 
expired. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I yield 
5 more minutes to the Senator from 
Indiana, 

Mr. CAPEHART. I have been listen- 
ing to testimony regarding legislation 
passed by the Congress years ago show- 
ing that builders in this Nation, and 
other persons, have been making mil- 
lions and millions of dollars. Yes- 
terday I learned that under legislation 
which the Congress passed in 1940 a man 
invested $300 and he has already taken 
out $112,000 at one time in dividends, 
and he still owns 15 percent of one of 
the section 608 projects. The other 21 
stockholders have taken out nearly $2 
million between them. 

I have been listening to that kind 
of testimony. The able Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone] and I were listen- 
ing to some gentlemen from his home- 
town of New Orleans—that may not be 
his hometown—who have made several 
hundreds of thousands of dollars as a 
result of possibly loose laws passed by 
the Congress, or because of maladminis- 
tration of them. I have been listening 
to that kind of testimony until, frankly, 
I am nauseated. I came into the Senate 
tonight after listening to it, and I find 
that we want to penalize a poor widow 
whose husband died and left her with 
half a dozen children. I have come to 
the conclusion that all we are doing is 
playing politics. I again say, shame on 
you for playing politics with the widows 
of America. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Indiana yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Inasmuch as the Senator 
has brought up the subject, I believe he 
knows that it was the junior Senator 
from Louisiana who was the first on the 
committee to move to strike those provi- 
sions, 

Mr. CAPEHART. There is no ques- 
tion that the able Senator from Louisi- 
ana called the matter to the attention 
of the committee. But the fact remains 
that the law was not changed. The fact 
remains that certain persons have made 
millions of dollars, and before we are 
through with the investigation Senators 
will be shocked at the amount of money 
which has been made and about the 
maladministration of the law and the 
looseness of the legislation, Yet we find 
tonight that we would take away from a 
poor widow the right to as much income 
as she earned when her husband was 
living. 2 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Indiana yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I feel as dots the Sena- 
tor from Indiana about the shocking 
conditions which have enabled people to 


make millions of dollars out of an in- 
vestment of $300. But let us take care 
of the widows. Let us vote for the pend- 
ing amendment. 

Mr. CAPEHART. We have already 
voted for it. I should like to remind the 
able Senator from New Mexico that the 
able Senator from Louisiana wants us 
to reconsider the action taken. 

I want the Recorp to show how I feel 
about it, and I again wish to say that 
possibly I feel more deeply about it to- 
night because I have been dealing for 
many weeks’ with the situation I have 
described. Today I sat in executive ses- 
sion and listened to further accounts of 
the big profits which have been made, 
and I possibly feel more deeply about it 
because here we are trying to take ad- 
vantage, taxwise, of a poor widow, and 
yet we have permitted over many years 
the making of millions and millions of 
dollars in the manner in which I have 
described. Before we get through with 
it, Senators will be amazed. As I told 
some of the gentlemen who were before 
us yesterday, they had better wipe the 
smiles from their faces, because it is no 
smiling matter. Nor is it a small matter. 
I say to Senators that they have not yet 
heard or read anything with reference to 
what will come out of the so-called FHA 
scandals. Senators might just as well 
get ready to hang onto their seats, be- 
cause they are going to be amazed at 
what will be brought out. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. CAPEHART. May I have 1 more 
minute? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I share the feelings of 
the Senator from Indiana concerning 
the situation he has mentioned. The 
subject to which he has referred makes 
fine reading in the newspapers, and we 
are amazed that some persons have 
made so much money. But my question 
is, What steps does the Government pro- 
pose to take to get the money back? Is 
the Government going to get anything 
back as a result of the investigation? 

Mr. CAPEHART. The able Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] intends 
shortly to offer an amendment. If all 
Senators will support it, I think it will go 
far toward remedying the situation. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. If steps were taken to 
recover some of the money, I think it 
would be far better than to read in the 
newspapers about the many millions 
which have been improperly obtained. 

Mr. CAPEHART. An attempt will be 
made to recover the money, or, at least, 
to prevent such an occurrence in the 
future. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. The origin of the split-in- 
come provision goes back to a situation 
which was brought to the attention of 
Congress in 1948. Representative Albert 
Reeves, of Kansas City, raised the ques- 
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tion in the House of Representatives. He 
brought to the attention of the House the 
fact that there were at that time, I be- 
lieve, 11 so-called community-property 
States. He pointed out to Members of 
the House who came from States which 
did not have community property laws 
the fact that if a person moved to a com- 
munity property State, he could divide 
his income, and thereby reduce the tax 
rate on it. He would get the rate which 
would be applicable to half the income 
which one was earning. As a result of 
the development of that proposition, the 
House became interested, and, as I re- 
call, the provision for split incomes was 
included in the tax bill passed by the 
80th Congress in 1948. 

I remember that in the summer and 
fall of that year, following the action 
which had been taken, as I went about 
the State of South Dakota, I pointed 
out that the most substantial tax re- 
lief which had been offered to the peo- 
people of my State in many years was 
the provision that a husband and wife 
could divide in two the total income, 
whether it had been earned by one or 
both, and then have the tax rate appli- 
cable which would have been applicable 
to half the total income. I stated that 
that was a privilege which had been ac- 
corded the people of my State, and other 
noncommunity property States, so that 
they might have equity in comparison 
with persons who lived in community- 
property States. 

That went on for a while. Then one 
night, after a meeting, a man came to 
me and said that that was true while his 
wife was living, but that his wife had 
recently died and had left him with six 
children. He said, “We will have the 
same income we had before, but now it 
appears that although I had previously 
had some tax relief, it has been taken 
away because of the death of my wife.” 

I am not trying to stir up the emo- 
tions or to extract tears by talking about 
widows; I merely desire to talk about 
the equities of the situation. 

Congress has extended tax relief to 
persons who live in noncommunity- 
property States by permitting the total 
income of the husband and wife, even 
if it was earned by only one of them, 
to be divided, and allowing the lesser 
tax rate to be applied. I was impressed 
by the merit of making it possible for 
a widow or a widower, as the case may 
be—the survivor—to have the same tax 
benefit that he or she would have had if 
the spouse had continued to live. 

It appears now that it is intended to 
go back on that principle because of some 
confusion with respect to cases in which 
the surviving spouse happens to be 
wealthy. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I wish to raise this 


query, and I call it to the attention of the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN]. 


Iam neither an attorney nor a tax ex- 
pert, and I do not serve on the Commit- 
tee of Finance. As I understand, the 
bill as it came from the House of Repre- 
sentatives contained a provision which 
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the Senator from Vermont would like to 
have in the bill. In the Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance the provision was modi- 
fied in a way which the Senator from 
Vermont feels is objectionable. 

If the Senator’s amendment had not 
gone into the bill, the matter then would 
have been in conference, with full lati- 
tude for explanation between the posi- 
tion of the House and the position of the 
Senate. 

From listening for the first time to this 
argument, it appears to me that there is 
great merit on both sides of the issue. 
There has been some facetious discussion 
which has taken place, but the problem is 
very serious, 

First there is the case of a widow or 
a widower who is supporting children. 
When the death of the husband or the 
wife occurred, a great hardship was sud- 
denly imposed upon the family unit. 
Congress should encourage the keeping 
of the family unit together in the dis- 
charge of their responsibilities. 

On the other hand, I think it must be 
kept in mind that the split income pro- 
vision originally grew out of the old com- 
munity property laws, primarily in the 
Western States, which derived their laws 
from the Spanish and Mexican laws, 
which provided that one spouse had the 
right to one-half of the property earned 
during the lifetime of the other spouse. 

I believe I am historically correct in my 
statement, although the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] has 
had far more experience with the prob- 
lem than has perhaps any other Member 
of the Senate. 

In a number of the Western States— 
I know it to be true in the States of 
California, Louisiana, and several 
others—that right is not merely a right 
of expectancy; but actually, if there is a 
divorce during the lifetime of the spouse, 
the wife has a right to claim the prop- 
erty, and it is her property. There is no 
question about that. 

Since originally the split-income pro- 
vision applied only to community prop- 
erty States, the other States felt that 
somewhat of an injustice was imposed 
on the families residing within their 
borders, and so the split-income provi- 
sion was extended. There is a certain 
logical argument in favor of the split- 
income provision even though in some 
States the community property law does 
not prevail. 

It seems to me that we should be care- 
ful in solving the problem. The very 
sincerity of the Senator from Vermont 
makes it clear that he knows of count- 
less cases, and he does not want an 
injustice in that regard. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Dakota 
has expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will ask the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN], to 
yield me additional time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


Senator from South Dakota had been 
recognized, and he yielded to the Sen- 
ator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I am trying to 
make a suggestion which I think may 
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relieve the problem, which is a difficult 
one. 

Mr. CASE. I hope the Senator will 
be able to assist in solving the problem. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. It is also very clear 
that there is equal sincerity on the part 
of the Senator from Georgia and other 
Senators on the other side of the aisle, 
who feel, as does the Senator from Lou- 
isiana, that this provision, unbeknown 
to the Senator from Vermont, may open 
up a field for tax avoidance, which would 
not he proper under all the circum- 
stances. 

In view of the discussion which has 
taken place on the floor and since the 
problem will be in the hands of able con- 
ferees on both sides of the aisle, I be- 
lieve the entire matter, which is a worthy 
one, could be taken up in conference, 
where, it seems to me, the conferees 
might be able to arrive at a solution 
which will dispose of the problem of a 
widow who is the sole support of her 
family, as was mentioned by the Senator 
from Vermont, while at the same time 
not opening up a field of tax avoidance 
which, as a matter of good policy, should 
not be opened up. 

My suggestion would be, as a practical 
matter, to get unanimous consent to 
waive the yeas and nays. If the Senate 
then, by a voice vote, would consent to 
reconsider the action by which the 
amendment previously had been adopted, 
and if at that time, in view of the discus- 
sion on the floor, after further colloquy 
between the Senator from Vermont, the 
chairman of the committee, and others, 
the Senator from Vermont voluntarily 
would withdraw his amendment, the en- 
tire matter would be in conference; and 
the conferees, I am certain, would try 
to reach a solution which would be equi- 
table in both of the instances mentioned 
by the Senator from Vermont, and would 
allay the very real concern which is felt 
by the Senator from Georgia and other 
Senators. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. If the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to is not re- 
considered, there will be no conference 
on the item, One of the reasons why I 
voted in committee to strike out the 
amendment was so that question would 
be in conference, where a solution could 
be reached which was just and fair. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will ask the Sen- 
ator from Colorado, since I have used up 
the time of the Senator from South Da- 
kota, whether he would be willing, out 
of his time on the bill or on the amend- 
ment, to yield further time to the Sen- 

ator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so that I may ask one 
question? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, how 
much time does the Senator from South 
Dakota desire? 

Mr. CASE. Probably 3 or 4 minutes, 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Very well. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Is the State of Cal- 
ifornia a community property State? 

Mr. KNOWLAND, Yes. 
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Mr. CAPEHART. If the suggestion 
made were agreed to, anyone could 
move to a community property State 
and get the benefit. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No. The law at 
the present time provides for that. The 
law at the present time permits split 
income-tax returns. As I understand, 
that question is not in issue here at all. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, may I ask 
if I am recognized? 

Mr.CAPEHART. What is the advan- 
tage of that 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota has been 
recognized. How much time does the 
Senator from Colorado yield to him? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield 5 minutes 
to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, as I was 
saying prior to the suggestion of the 
Senator from California—and I shall 
come back to his suggestion because I 
think it may offer a solution to the prob- 
lem—when the Congress adopted the 
split income tax provision, some of us 
boasted of that as part of the record of 
the 80th Congress, because for the first 
time the law extended to persons living 
in other than community-property 
States a privilege which had been en- 
joyed by the citizens of community- 
property States. Then we discovered 
that if one of the spouses died, that pro- 
vision of the law did not apply, and the 
widowed spouse lost the privilege which 
had been extended to him while his 
spouse lived. It occurs to me now that 
if Congress were not to permit the sur- 
viving spouse to split his income, all that 
wealthy widows and widowers would 
have to do to get the advantage of a 
split income provision would be to move 
to Louisiana or some other community- 
property State. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CASE. I yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Does not the Senator 
from South Dakota realize that he is 
100 percent wrong? There is not a 
single element of accuracy in what he is 
saying. In a community-property 
State a taxpayer splits his income with 
his wife, not with his children. Does not 
the Senator from South Dakota realize 
what the term “community property” 
means? 

Mr. CASE. The Senator from South 
Dakota was under the impression, gained 
from consultation with a member of 
staff of the Committee on Finance, 
that if this provision were killed, a 
rich widower could move to one of the 
11 community-property States and split 
his income. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. CASE, Iyield to the Senator from 
Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I wanted the Senator to 
yield to me long enough for me to say 
that if the wealthy widowers were to 
move to Louisiana, California, or any of 
the other nine community-property 
States, it is my understanding, on the 
basis of good authority, that they could 
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split their income according to the laws 
of the State in which they then resided. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Oh, no; the Sen- 
ator is mistaken. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, who has 
the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield to the Senator from 
Vermont. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Will the Senator 
yield to me, because I am sure he does 
not want an error to be in the RECORD? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair advises the Senate that the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota is speaking on 
limited time. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from California, but again 
I should like to say that I would like 
to have a little time reserved, because I 
have not completed my statement yet. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I am sure more 
time will be yielded to the Senator from 
South Dakota. It is a complicated bill 
which we have before us, but I think at 
least the Recorp ought to be clear that 
the community-property principle has 
nothing to do with children; it relates 
to the married spouse. A widow or 
widower who moves into a community- 
property State is still a widow or wid- 
ower, and cannot split his income for 
tax purposes. He cannot do it in the 
State of California or in any other State 
that I know of which has community 
property laws. 

Mr. DANIEL. He would have to get 
married again, would he not? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes. 

Mr. CASE. Of course, I accept the 
statement of the Senator from California 
as to what the California law is, and I 
also accept the statement of the Senator 
from Louisiana as to what the Louisiana 
law is. What I stated about the pos- 
sibility of a move by a widowed spouse 
into a community-property State was 
based on what I had understood was the 
advice of a member of the staff of the 
Committee on Finance. 

Be that as it may, it certainly ought 
to be clear, from the discussion which 
has taken place in the Senate, that if 
a husband or a wife dies, the widowed 
spouse stands in danger of losing the 
benefit of the split-income features 
which were extended to the spouse in 
the event that the marriage continued. 
It may be that the provision is subject 
to abuse, as the Senator from Louisiana 
has suggested; but a great deal of his 
argument might be addressed to the 
whole idea of split-income features, 
anyway. Perhaps the Senator is preju- 
diced against the rich married couple 
being permitted to split their income; 
but all that the provision of the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ver- 
mont would do would be to extend to 
the household the same benefit which 
it had prior to the death of one of the 
parents. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Dakota 
has expired. 

Mr. CASE. May I ask the Senator 
from Colorado if he will yield an addi- 
tional minute to me? 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield an additional 
minute to the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. In view of the discussion 
which has taken place on the floor of 
the Senate today, it is certainly evi- 
dent that it is very difficult to write a 
tax bill on the floor of a legislative 
chamber during debate such as the one 
now in progress, On big, broad prin- 
ciples we can do things, but when we 
get down to details and examine into 
possible abuses and evasions of the law, 
it is sometimes difficult to deal with the 
problems encountered. 

I think the suggestion made by the 
distinguished majority leader has merit, 
namely, that we leave the proposal in 
such shape that it can go to conference, 
where the representatives of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives and of the Finance 
Committee of the Senate, who are much 
more expert than lay Members of the 
Senate when it comes to tax matters, 
can iron out the differences. In spite 
of all that I have said about wanting 
to protect the split-income features for 
the household which has lost a parent, 
I think the suggestion of the majority 
leader to leave the amendment in such 
shape that it can go to conference is a 
wise one. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Dakota 
has expired. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield 2 
minutes to me? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
congratulate the able majority leader, 
the Senator from California, for sub- 
mitting the suggestion which he has 
made. I think it an excellent one, and 
believe it would be productive of good. 

I wish to go back for a moment to 
what the Senator from Indiana had to 
say about how sad he felt concerning 
the scandals in the FHA. The FHA law 
was originally enacted with the idea of 
helping veterans and poor people obtain 
houses. The motivation behind the law 
was most sincere, and the basis for the 
amendment before the Senate is sound. 
However, the Senate should not make 
the same mistake which was made when 
the FHA law was enacted, the mistake 
of drawing up a law so loosely that 
when Congress meets a year or 5 years 
later, once again a Member will be feel- 
ing very sad. The whole purpose of a 
debate such as this is to focus attention 
on what would be the correct law, so 
that in the future there will not be room 
for looseness and abuse. 

There has been talk about poor 
widows. 
pathy can be aroused by the mention of 
poor widows on this side of the aisle 
than on the other. While the condition 
of poor widows may be a very moving 
force in this argument, that actually is 
not the real point at issue. The poor 
widow actually does not get much bene- 
fit from the provision now being de- 
bated. When one examines the split- 
income feature, it will be found there 
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is no benefit to be gained from splitting 
the income unless one has a gross in- 
come of $5,000 or over. I am sure the 
letters which the Senators from Ver- 
mont and Indiana are getting, to the 
effect that the writers of the letters can 
hardly keep house and soul together, 
are not from persons who have incomes 
in that high bracket. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 2 
minutes of the Senator have expired. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me 2 more minutes? 

Mr. LONG. I yield the Senator 2 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Actually, we are 
talking about benefits to persons who 
have incomes in excess of $5,000. 

If one will look at the adjusted gross 
income of a family with two dependents, 
he will see what the provision means to 
a widow and a single person. A widow 
with two children, were she not per- 
mitted to take advantage of the split- 
income features, would have to pay a 
tax of $681. Were she permitted to take 
advantage of the split-income feature, 
she would have to pay an income tax of 
$656. So, by taking advantage of that 
feature of the law, she would have a sav- 
ing of $25. That is a good deal of 
money. We have been talking about 
$25 exemptions today. Some Senators 
did not see fit to vote for such benefits. 

If we examine the report on the tax 
bill, we learn that if the provision in- 
sisted by the House were permitted to 
be enacted into law, it would cost the 
Treasury $50 million. It is a question 
of giving poor widows $50 million. If 
that were the case, we would be for it. 
The reason behind the motion now pend- 
ing is that the $50 million would go to 
those with incomes of $5,000 a year and 
over. Those are the ones who could 
split their incomes with their grand- 
daughters or their foster children who 
do not live at home. Of course, we hope 
they live in California or Miami, if they 
do not live at home. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Florida has 
expired. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I yield 2 
additional minutes to the Senator from 
Florida. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida is recognized for 
2 minutes more. 

Mr. SMATHERS. So, Mr. President, 
the motion to reconsider was submitted 
in order to make it possible to delete 
the amendment. 

I agree that logically a widow with an 
income of less than $6,000 should always 
be permitted to split her income. But in 
the case of incomes in excess of $6,000, 
that relief should not be granted. Other- 
wise, the Treasury would lose $45 mil- 
lion, even though not a bit of the relief 
would go to a poor widow. That is why 
the Senator from Louisiana has made 
his motion. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield to me? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. If the Senator from 
Florida thinks a line should be drawn, 
and if the Senator would favor having 
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a limit at the $10,000 income level, I 
would agree to such a provision. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Let me point out 
that this is a rather complicated matter. 
If we follow the suggestion of the Sena- 
tor from California, this matter will be 
in conference, and there the technical 
experts can provide for a proper solu- 
tion. 

Mr. AIKEN. But will not this matter 
be taken to conference even if the 
amendment remains in the bill? 

Mr. SMATHERS. No, because the 
bill as passed by the House already con- 
tains the same provision. 

Mr. AIKEN. Then, under the Sen- 
ator’s proposal, it would be impossible to 
write in a limitation in regard to in- 
comes of a definite amount. 

Mr. SMATHERS. No, because under 
our proposal the amendment would be 
stricken out. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, wil. the 
Senator from Florida yield to me? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I think the Senator 
from Vermont has suggested what I 
have favored for a long time, namely, 
placing a ceiling on the application of 
this provision. 

If we follow the course of action pro- 
posed by the Senator from Louisiana, 
there will be nothing to prevent the 
House of Representatives from placing 
a ceiling on the provision, so it will be 
limited to incomes below $5,000 or those 
below $10,000. . 

Mr. SMATHERS. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Florida has 
expired. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 or 15 minutes. 

Mr. President, I should like to make 
1 or 2 points clear. As I have pointed 
out, this amendment would not result in 
saving 5 cents for a person with an in- 
come of less than $4,000. 

Much has been said about giving re- 
lief to needy widows. I favor giving re- 
lief to widows who need relief. In the 
case of a widow who has an income of 
$5,000, as of January Ist she had a 10 
percent reduction in her tax liability. 

In my opinion something should be 
done for widows with incomes of less 
than $4,000. Unfortunately, nothing has 
been done, in this bill, to give them tax 
relief, unless they happen to be in a 
position to employ a babysitter, in 
which case such widows would obtain 
some slight aid or tax relief under the 
provisions of the bill. 

Let us consider how this amendment 
would be applied. For instance, let me 
refer to the Statistical Abstract of the 
United States for 1953. 

From the table appearing on page 294 
it will be found that only 3.4 percent of 
women who are employed as civilians 
had incomes in excess of $4.000. Thus, 
only 3.4 percent of women employed as 
civilians would have had incomes suffi- 
ciently high to be helped by the provi- 
sions of the amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the portion of the table to which 
I have referred. 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the table was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

No. 326.—Percent distribution of persons 14 
years of age and over by total money in- 
come in 1951.and major occupation group 
in April 1952, by sex 


Data based on sample. See source for evaluation of 


sampling reliability) 


Total 

em- 

Total money income and sex Total porel 

civil- 

ians 

FEMALE 
Number of persons .. thousands. . 57,580 18. 234 
Number of persons with income 
thousands. . 25,178 | 15,529 
Percent of those with income. 100. 0 100.0 
Vee ee eee 2 -3 
$1 to $499. 29.2 16.3 
$500 to $999.. 19.6 14.4 
$1,000 to $1,499. — 10. 9 11.9 
$1,509 to $1,999... ‘h 12.3 16.3 
$2,000 to $2,199... 11.0 15. 9 
$2,500 to $2,999. a 7.2 10.8 
$3,000 to $3,499... ~ 4.9 7.5 
$3,500 to $3,999. * 2.2 3. 3 
$4,000 to 8,409. 8 1. 0 1.4 
$4,500 to $4,999. 5 -$ 
$5,000 to $5,999. 5 7 
$6,000 to $6,999. 2 3 
$7,000 to $9,999. om ot 
$10,000 to $14,999. =. 1 SE 
$15,000 and over. G AI TTR 
Median income 1 $1,045 | $1,718 
1 Based on number of persons with income, 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, this 


amendment proposes to give $50 mil- 
lion of benefit to approximately 3% per- 
cent of the people, although they are the 
ones who need relief the least. They 
are the ones who enjoyed the great in- 
crease in their income as a result of the 
10-percent tax reduction which recently 
went into effect. 

As I have pointed out, those in the 
lower income brackets will get no bene- 
fit from this amendment, in view of the 
fact that the increase in the social se- 
curity tax wiped out any benefit they 
received in the form of a decrease in in- 
come tax. 

So here we have a proposal to provide 
all the additional relief to persons whose 
incomes are in the upper brackets. 

Under the amendment, there will be 
only a slight saving for persons in the 
$5,000 income bracket. The savings for 
persons in the upper income brackets 
will be tremendous. For instance, a 
person with an income of $10,000 would 
save about 10 percent of his tax bill. A 
person in the $50,000 bracket might save 
as much as 35 percent of his tax bill. 
The higher the income, the greater 
would be the relative benefit, under the 
provisions of this amendment. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Why is the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana willing to have tax 
relief, in the form of a split-income pro- 
vision, extended to married couples, but 
is unwilling to have that privilege ex- 
tended to a widow, after her husband 
has died? 

Mr. LONG. If the great misfortune 
should befall me that my wife were to 
die, it is true that my tax liability would 
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be greater, because I would not then be 
splitting my income with my wife. I 
can not speak for other Senators; but I 
find that I am invoived in some expense 
in supporting my wife. Therefore, I 
can not see why I should receive the 
same tax treatment if I am single, as 
compared with the tax treatment re- 
ceived by a married man. Why should 
those who are not married be entitled 
to the saving or tax relief to which a 
married couple is entitled? In addition, 
under this proposal, there would be the 
ridiculous result of double splitting or 
perhaps quadruple splitting. 

Mr. CAPEHART. But if a widow is 
left with minor children, why should we 
be opposed to her continuing to have the 
same tax deduction privileges she had 
when her husband was living? 

Mr. LONG. If I were to die, and if 
my wife had the good fortune of having 
the same income I have, she would then 
be much better off financially, because 
today I use some of the income, whereas 
if I were to die, she would have the whole 
income. That is very simple; anyone 
can figure that out. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Will the Senator from 
Louisiana explain what he means by 
multiple splitting? 

Mr. LONG. I have tried to make 
clear that the amendment will permit 
multiple splitting. For example, sup- 
pose a man has had eight different wives, 
and makes alimony settlements with 
each wife in turn. He would not pay 
any tax on the alimony he pays his wife. 
She would pay the tax on that. 

If each wife were left with a depend- 
ent child, she would proceed to split her 
income with the child, under the gener- 
ous income-splitting provision contained 
in the amendment. It is even possible 
that the divorced wife could split her 
income with a grandchild. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. I should like to refer to 
the case I previously mentioned, namely, 
that of a man who had, for one year, the 
benefit of the split-income provision; 
but then his wife died, and left him with 
six children. He then found it necessary 
to employ a housekeeper, in order to take 
care of the children. Naturally he said 
to me, “When my wife was living, I had 
the benefit of the split-income provision, 
just as if we had been living in a com- 
munity-property State. I had the bene- 
fit of that provision for 1 year. Then my 
wife died. After that my tax went up, 
although I had to employ a housekeeper 
to care for the children.” 

Mr. LONG. Of course, the bill con- 
tains provision for some tax relief for 
such a person. 

Mr. CASE. But he had the additional 
benefit when his wife was alive. 

Mr. LONG. If a widower saw fit to 
remarry he then would again have the 
benefit of splitting his income with his 
wife. 
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On the other hand, the amendment 
involves only a fictitious splitting, not an 
actual splitting of income at all. Finally 
the point would be reached where those 
in the upper income brackets would be 
eligible, by means of these loopholes, to 
obtain tremendous benefits, perhaps al- 
most to the extent of having no more 
tax liability than those in the lowest 
possible income-tax brackets. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. This is a technical, 
difficult matter, relating to the head of a 
household. I do not believe this matter 
can be properly handled on the floor of 
the Senate. I believe the suggestion of 
the majority leader should be accepted, 
namely, to send this matter to confer- 
ence, and let the experts there work out 
a satisfactory method of handling it. 

We did try to deal with it. It is some- 
thing which should have consideration. 
I sincerely hope that the suggestion of 
the majority leader will be adopted. 

Mr. LONG. We dealt with it in the 
committee. We considered it carefully, 
studied it, and killed it. We went back 
to existing law, because existing law 
gives some benefit to the heads of house- 
holds. It gives them the benefit of a 
one-quarter split, so that they pay on 
only three-quarters of their income. It 
was the judgment of the committee that 
that was a fair provision. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Louisiana or the Sen- 
ator from Colorado desire to yield back 
his time? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield 5 min- 
utes to me? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Californnia. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN]. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I am still 
as adamant as ever in my determina- 
tion to help people of limited means. I 
have no desire whatever to help the mil- 
lionaire evade taxes any more than I 
had yesterday in connection with the oil 
deal. I have no desire to help him in 
any way to evade taxes or to obtain ex- 
emptions to which he is not entitled. 

I have talked with several members of 
the Finance Committee, most of whom, 
I presume, will be members of the con- 
ference committee. They seem to think 
that if this provision goes to conference 
it will be possible to agree upon some 
plan which will give help to those who 
need it, without affording avenues of 
escape to those who do not need it. With 
that understanding, I have no objection 
to the provision going to conference, I 
would have no objection to vacating the 
order for the yeas and nays, and han- 
dling the subject in the manner sug- 
gested. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, in 
order to bring out the situation which 
we have been discussing, I now ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the yeas and nays on the motion to re- 
consider be vacated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 
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Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
do not know whether the Senator was 
present in the Chamber 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. I am familiar 
with the situation. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I wished to ex- 
plain what the next proposal would be if 
the request were agreed to. From all in- 
dications, I think it would be agreed to. 
When that is done, it will save the time 
required for a yea-and-nay vote. Then 
the motion to reconsider would still be 
before us. I cannot speak for other Sen- 
ators, but I assume that the Senate, by 
voice vote, would agree to the motion to 
reconsider. At that time the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Vermont 
would be before us, as though it had just 
been offered de novo. At that point the 
Senator from Vermont would be willing 
to withdraw his amendment. Therefore 
the amendment will not have been 
adopted, and the provision will go to con- 
ference, where it can be studied, as we 
have suggested. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I was only hopeful 
that a yea-and-nay vote might strength- 
en the hands of the Senate conferees. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I believe that we 
could save some time by following the 
course suggested. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the order for the yeas and nays 
on the motion to reconsider be vacated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I shall not ob- 
ject to the unanimous-consent request. 
Iam glad the Senator from Vermont has 
agreed to the course suggested. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point, as 
a part of my remarks, 10 questions 
which I have on this subject, which are 
very pertinent, and which I hope will be 
helpful to the conferees. These ques- 
tions apply to the so-called Head-of- 
Household provisions as they presently 
appear in H. R. 8300 as reported out by 
the Senate Committee on Finance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I would not wish to 
agree that there should be no yea-and- 
nay vote on this question if some Sen- 
ator were to make any further commit- 
ments than have already been made. I 
understood that the Senator from 
Massachusetts wished to ask questions 
on this subject of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. What the Senator 
from Massachusetts desires is to have 
the questions published in the RECORD. 
As I understand, he is not asking that 
those questions be answered at this time 
* member of the Finance Commit- 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Massachusetts? 

There being no objection, the ques- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 

„as follows: 

1. Are the provisions contained in the 

bill as reported by the Senate Finance Com- 
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mittee pertaining to head of household tax 
relief the same as under the present law? 

2. Has the Committee changed the head 
of household provisions, both as to definition 
and as to benefits of income splitting, so 
that they are different from the “head of 
family” provisions as passed by the House 
of Representatives? 

3. Do the Committee provisions provide 
full benefits of income splitting, as in joint 
returns of a husband and wife, to widows 
and widowers who are wholly supporting 
their minor children? 

4. Would the head of family provisions 
incorporated in the House bill provide full 
benefits of income splitting to such widows 
and widowers? 

5. Do the Committee provisions provide 
any tax relief for a taxpayer who provides 
the entire support for a mother or father or 
children but where, because of the physical 
or mental condition of the person supported, 
it is impossible to have that person live in 
the house of the taxpayer? 

6. Under the “head of family” provisions 
as passed by the House would such individ- 
uals be entitled to full benefits of income tax 
splitting? 

7. Under the “head of family” provisions 
as passed by the House would not such a 
taxpayer be denied such tax benefit unless 
the unmarried child was a dependent of the 
taxpayer? 

8. Isn't it true, as a general proposition, 
that the “head of household” provisions as 
passed by the committee completely deny 
any tax relief to that whole class of people 
who support close relatives where such rela- 
tions cannot live in the same house as the 
taxpayer because of medical or other reasons 
beyond their control? 

9. Isn’t it also true that usually such a 
class of people would be forced to greater 
expense to support such close relatives than 
if the relatives actually were living in the 
taxpayer's home? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the order for the yeas and 
nays will be vacated. 

The question now is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Louisiana 
Mr. Lonc] to reconsider the vote where- 
by the Senate agreed to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Vermont 
LMr. AIKEN]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. As I understand 
the present parliamentary situation, the 
motion to reconsider has been agreed to, 
and the amendment is not now a part of 
the bill. I ask the Chair if it would now 
be in order for the Senator from Ver- 
mont to withdraw his amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It can 
be withdrawn by unanimous consent. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senator from Vermont 
may have permission to withdraw his 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. . Mr. President, in the be- 
lief that Members of the Finance Com- 
mittee will attempt to reach a reasonable 
provision in conference, I ask unanimous 
consent to withdraw the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 
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Mr. LONG. Does the stipulation of 
the Senator from Vermont have any 
binding effect on the Senate in any way? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. As I understand, 
he has expressed the hope that, because 
of the colloquy on the floor, the con- 
ferees may be able to arrive at an equi- 
table solution to the problem. 

Mr. LONG. Ido not object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the junior Senator 
from Texas [Mr. DANIEL] and myself I 
offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Texas for himself and the junior Senator 
from Texas [Mr. DANIEL] will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On pages 163 and 
164, in section 393 of the committee 
amendments, it is proposed to strike out 
“June 18, 1954” each place it appears in 
such section 393, and insert in lieu 
thereof “June 22, 1954.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, very briefly, the amendment would 
move the date provided in the pending 
bill from June 18, 1954, to June 22, 1954. 
I understand the amendment is accept- 
able to the distinguished chairman of 
the committee. I have conferred with 
the ranking minority member of the 
committee, and he tells me it is accept- 
able to him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendments will be 
considered en bloc. 

Without objection, the amendments 
are agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Michigan 
Mr. Fercuson], the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. CAPEHART], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Martin], the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BusH], the Sena- 
tor from Kansas [Mr. ScHOEPPEL], the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. FREAR], 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STEN- 
nis], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
DworsHak], and myself, I offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Delaware will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 820 in the 
bill, section 8023, it is proposed to insert: 
MISCELLANEOUS TITLE 
Sec. 201. Certain statutes of limitation. 

(a) Section 3282 of title 18 of the United 
States Code is amended by striking out “3” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “5.” 

(b) Section 3748 (a) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1939 is amended by striking 
out “3” and inserting in lieu thereof 5.“ 

(c) The amendments made by this section 
shall be effective with respect to offenses 
(a) committed on or after the date of enact- 
ment of this act, or (b) committed prior to 
such date, if on such date prosecution there- 
for is not barred by provisions of law in 
effect prior to such date. 


On page 717, in section 6531, strike 
out “3 years” and insert “5 years.” 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Dela- 
ware (Mr. WILLIAMS! for himself and 
other Senators. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Is the amendment 
which the Senator is offering designed to 
cure the outrageous situation in connec- 
tion with the housing scandal, involving 
the statute of limitations? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I thank the Senator. 
I shall support the Senator to the end. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The purpose of the 
amendment is exactly the same as the 
purpose of Senate bill 3310, which was 
introduced several weeks ago by many 
other Senators and myself. It proposes 
to extend the statute of limitations on 
criminal cases wherein employees of the 
Government are found to have com- 
mitted a crime which is not discovered 
until after 3 years. The amendment 
would extend from 3 years to 5 years the 
period of time in which they could be 
prosecuted. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. The 
amendment of the Senator applies to 
others than Federal employees, does it 
not? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. The 
amendment applies to any offense under 
a Federal statute. Is that correct? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct. It 
was introduced originally to take care 
of the situation of some employees, but 
it does apply to any offense under a Fed- 
eral statute. After introducing this bill 
I found that the Senator from Maryland 
had introduced a bill similar to this 
amendment about 3 or 4 weeks before I 
had introduced my bill. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. As I understand, 
this amendment applies to anyone, re- 
gardless of whether he is a Federal em- 
ployee, a contractor, or builder, who is 
mixed up in a building racket, for 
example. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I thank the, 
Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I read from the tes- 
timony of Mr. Warren Olney, of the 
Criminal Division of the Department of 
Justice, as given to the Committee on 
the Judiciary with relation to this 
amendment: . 

In connection with the ordinary run of 
garden variety criminal cases, we do not 
think that it is essential that the period 
of limitations be extended from 3 to 5 years, 
for the reason that in the case of a bank 
robbery or an offense of that kind, of vio- 
lence, where the commission of the offense 
comes to public notice at the time the of- 
fense is committed, experience shows that 
the period of 3 years, in which to bring 
proceedings, is in general adequate. There 
have been very few cases that have been 
barred by the running of the statute there, 
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I continue to read from his testimony: 

But there are exceptional cases, and there 
seem to be an increasing number of them, 
where the 3-year period is not long enough 
for the Government machinery to operate, 
and for the prosecution to take place. And 
those, in general, are the kind of offenses 
where the commission of the offense itself 
is not brought to public notice at the time 
it happens. 


I continue to read: 

Now, in the case of offenses that have to do 
with corruption in Government, for example, 
usually the commission of that offense will 
remain undisclosed for quite a period, some- 
times for several years, The commission of 
offenses, such as espionage and related 
crimes, will remain undetected for a con- 
siderable period. And in some cases of that 
kind, the Government is not infrequently 
severely handicapped by the very short pe- 
riod before the running of the statute with- 
in which the Government can act. 


I know that it was with those cases in 
mind that the bills were prepared. I 
might say that in that same hearing Mr. 
Coleman Andrews, the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, testified on behalf of 
the Treasury Department. I shall quote 
briefly from his testimony: 

I would like to say also, before I read this 
statement, that yesterday, before Senator 
Bynp's committee, I was asked the question 
whether I favored an extension of the period 
of limitations for the making of deficiency 
assessments, in cases where no question of 
fraud was involved. 

And I stated emphatically and now wish 
to confirm that I do not favor such an exten- 
sion. 


I may say that the amendment does 
not affect the prosecution of tax cases. 
Mr. Andrews pointed out that the period 
of 3 years was enough, in his opinion, if 
the Treasury Department did its job. 
However, he did point out that there were 
many crimes which might involve a con- 
spiracy between a taxpayer and a Gov- 
ernment official in the fixing of a case, 
and that such a situation would not be 
disclosed in time, in which event the 
crime could be prosecuted under the 
amendment, 

Mr. Andrews continued: 

As to Senator WLTIAMs' bill and what he 


is driving at, I want to say that we are 
heartily in favor of it. 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Of course the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Delaware knows 
"that those who have been involved in 
the housing racket claimed capital gains 
and paid their income taxes on the basis 
of capital gains. One party was involved 
to the extent of some $14 million. Would 
this amendment affect such a builder or 
contractor? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. This particular pro- 
vision would not have any effect in a case 
like that. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Why does not a Sen- 
ator offer an amendment to that effect? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I may 
be able to save some time by saying I am 
willing to take the amendment to con- 
ference. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 


of the statute of limitations does the 
Senator propose? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. From 3 to 5 years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
Fianpers in the chair). The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Delaware. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have another 
amendment which I should like to call 
up 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sec- 


retary will state the amendment. 

The Cuter CLERK. At page 131, line 9, 
it is proposed to strike out the 
“retain certificates” and “letters of ad- 
vice.“ 

On page 131, line 10, strike out the 
word “discloses” and insert in lieu 
thereof “transfers.” 

On page 131, line 19, strike out the 
words “retain certificates. 8 

On page 131, line 20, strike out tae 
words “letters of advice.” 

On page 131, lines 20 and 21, strike out 
the word “discloses” and insert in lieu 
thereof “transfers.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendments will be 
considered en bloc. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- _ 


out objection—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the amendments 
are agreed to without objection I shall 
not say anything. I do not wish to talk 
myself out of anything. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing en bloc to the 
amendments offered by the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Does the Senator 
from Delaware intend to speak on the 
amendments? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Not if they can be 
agreed to without objection. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I do 


not know of any more difficult situation 


than the one that is involved in the Sen- 
ator’s amendment, We had the ques- 
tion come before our committee a few 
years ago, and we held hearings on it. 


agreement on it. € 
notice of the fact that he would bring 
it up, but we did not have time to have 
the kind of hearing it deserves. It isa 
very important amendment. It is neces- 
sary to have hearings on it so that all 
parties may be heard. It would be 
utterly impossible to do it this year. 


So far as I am concerned, I would 


be willing to set it down for hearing 
so that everyone could be heard on it 
next year. It could not be done this 
year. The amendment drags in a great 
many things that cannot be decided here. 
We do not have the witnesses before us. 
There is a great deal of disagreeing opin- 
ion about it. 

Even if we could do it now, I believe it 
would be a very foolish thing to say that 
we will take the amendment to confer- 
ence, because by so doing a great many 
people interested in the amendment 
would be unsettled as to our intentions, 
The amendment might die in conference. 
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Tf it did not die in conference and some- 
thing came of it, there would be thou- 
sands of people and organizations who 
would want to be heard on it, and who 
would say, “The amendment was adopt- 
ed without hearing even one witness.” 

I think it would be a bad mistake to 
approve the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I will 
say to the Senator from Colorado that 
he almost persuades me. I wonder if the 
Senator will join me in striking all the 
increases in the depletion allowances 

_ which likewise were never considered by 
the Finance Committee? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. If any one of these 
things comes before us in an orderly 
fashion I shall be willing to give my 
opinion on it. What is beforé us now is 
the Senator’s amendment. I think it 
deserves very thorough hearings. We 
made a disposition of it many years ago. 
The Senator is not satisfied with what we 
did then. Possibly we should do some- 
thing else. But let us do it after we have 
given the persons affected an oppor- 
tunity to be heard. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
take approximately 3 minutes to make a 
comment on the amendment which the 
Senate just adopted with reference to 
the statute of limitations. There is no 
‘question about the fact that the objec- 
tive of the Senator from Delaware and 
of his amendment is a very laudable one, 
but as a lawyer, I wish to point out that 
I think it is bad legislative practice for 
us to be adopting amendments dealing 
with the statute of limitations in this 
way. The matter should have come 
through the Judiciary Committee; 
it should have been based upon hearings 
before the Judiciary Committee, and a 
separate bill in regard to the whole ques- 
tion of the statute of limitations should 
come before the Senate for major debate. 
After all, Mr. President, when we put 
‘the statute of limitations on the books it 
placed the burden upon the Government, 
under our burden-of-proof doctrine, to 
go forward with investigation and prose- 
cution within the limit of that time. 

There is a very good reason for having 
a statute of limitations, Mr. President, 
of not long duration, in connection with 
certain types of crime, because the pur- 
pose of the statute of limitations, among 
many other purposes, is to protect our 
citizens from being taken advantage of 
by a prosecuting government. In certain 

types of alleged crimes the proof avail- 
able to our side of the case is primarily 
documentary, and that is particularly 
true of so-called financial crimes. There 
was good reason for fixing the statute of 
‘limitations at 3 years. I do not think it 
is unreasonable to make it 5 years. That 
is why I asked the question as to how 
much of an increase the Senator pro- 


But we have a problem which we have 
not discussed here 
È The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield me 1 


minute? 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. We have discussed the 
effects upon a whole series of cases where 
the statute is running or is about to run, 
where evidence is no longer in existence. 
Now, in the midst of consideration of 
a tax bill, we adopt an amendment which 
goes to the whole question of the legal 
rights of people under a statute of limi- 
tation. In my judgment, it is a mis- 
take to pass legislation of that type in 
connection with a tax bill. 

I was just talking to the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. WELKER], who was pointing 
out some cases which he has handled 
in regard to which there has been a 
reliance upon the statute of limitations. 
The Government wants to have a second 
chance in connection with its prosecu- 
tion policies. If it made a mistake in 
policy, probably no great harm would 
be done, by the short addition of only 
2 years to this particular statute of limi- 
tations; but I hope that in the future 
when we come to deal with these very 
precious legal rights of our people in 
the whole field of criminal law, we shall 
not be adopting what amounts to crimi- 
nal law procedural reform in connection 
with a tax bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the 
amendment which is now pending before 
the Senate would change section 522 on 
page 131 of the Criminal Code. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would inquire how much time the 
Senator is yielding himself. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Whatever time may 
be necessary. 

The law permits a cooperative to elect 
as to deductions from gross income; and 
in that connection I should like to read 
from page 131 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954: 

(A) Amounts paid as dividends during the 
taxable year on its capital stock, and 

(B) Amounts allocated during the tax- 
able year to patrons with respect to its in- 
come not derived from patronage (whether 
or not such income was derived during such 
taxable year) whether paid in cash, merch- 
andise, capital stock, revolving fund cer- 
tificates, retain certificates, certificates of 
indebtedness, letters of advice, or in some 
other manner that discloses to each patron 
the dollar amount allocated to him. 


All I am proposing to do by this 
amendment is to strike out the words 
“retain certificates,” “letters of advice” 
and then strike out “discloses” and in- 
sert “transfers.” 

It would then still allow all transfers 
of cash, merchandise, capital stock, re- 
volving fund certificates, certificates of 
indebtedness and so forth. 

This spells out that the farmer would 
have to pay taxes only on that which 
he receives as a bona fide transfer of 
some tangible asset, 

This would stop the present procedure 
of taxing the farmers on mere slips of 
paper that cannot be redeemed or which 
have no cash value. 

I have in my hand some of these re- 
tain certificates. This particular coop- 


erative issued a check of $9.75 upon 
which the farmer will pay the tax, and 
he should do. Accompanying it is what 
is called a retain certificate for $6.95. 
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The following words are printed on the 
back of this slip: 

The amounts retained from year to year 
are recorded in the books of the Eastern 
States Farmers Exchange, Inc. The bylaws 
provide that in the event of dissolution of 
the Eastern States the net assets, after the 
payment of all just debts and the expense 
of liquidation, shall be divided among the 
patrons of the Eastern States, past and pres- 
ent, in proportion to their total purchases. 


This $6.95 retain certificate is 100 per- 
cent taxable to the farmer. On the other 
hand, there is no method whereby the 
farmer can demand payment until this 
organization dissolves. This particular 
organization has been in business for 
years, and there is no question that it 
will be in business for many years to 
come. If the farmer should die, this 
$6.95 is taxable through his inheritance 
tax, but, on the other hand, it is not rec- 
ognized in any court as having any tan- 
gible value at all. If the farmer goes 
bankrupt it has no resale value. The 
sheriff cannot sell it or transfer it. All 
in the world the farmer has in this in- 
stance is the right to pay a tax on some- 
thing which may be good 50 years from 
now or at some other indefinite date. 

The other type is what is called a letter 
of advice. I have here some of these let- 
ters of advice. At the end of the year the 
cooperative will merely write that John 
Doe has earned a credit of $100, and this 
amount will be due if and when the co- 
operative should decide to dissolve or 
make payment. It bears no interest. It 
has no termination date and cannot be 
discounted in any bank. It will not be 
accepted as of any value by anyone. 

It merely passes a tax obligation to the 
individual. I repeat, there is no way 
under the rules of these organizations 
that it can be called. All the farmers 
get is the right to pay a tax. 

I objected to this proposal when it was 
before the Senate in 1950. Isaid it would 
work in exactly the same manner as it 
has, although I was overruled by the 
Senate. Yet, the Treasury Department 
has interpreted the provisions in exactly 
the same language in which I am now 
speaking. 

The Treasury Department has inter- 
preted these to be bona fide transfers, 
based upon the legislative background in 
Congress in 1950. They are assessing 
the farmers throughout the country 
with an obligation to pay a tax on these 
allocated earnings, which they have 
never had, earnings which—neither they 
nor their children—ever will live to get. 

There have been three cases which 
have gone to the Tax Court. In each 
instance thus far the Tax Court has 
rendered a decision in favor of the farm- 
er, to the effect that this is improper tax- 
ation of the-farmer, because it does not 
represent a transfer of anything of value. 
That has been the ruling of the Tax 
Court. The Treasury Department upon 
the action of the Congress insist that 
they are taxable. 

What will be done if this amendment 
is not agreed to? We shall be spelling 
it out that the farmers will have to pay 
taxes on these allocations regardless of 
their value. We shall be giving instruc- 
tions to the Treasury Department to 
charge the farmers for allocated earn- 
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ings in the last 3 years, or as far back 
as they go. 

In my State, I know of at least 40 or 50 
farmers who have reported these to the 
Treasury Department but have refused 
to pay taxes. All of them cannot go to 
the Tax Court, because it would cost 
more money to go to court, even though 
they are practically assured, under the 
existing law, that the Tax Court would 
uphold them. 

But the Treasury Department will be 
fortified in its position if we accept this 
bill here tonight without this amend- 
ment. I have been advised by one of 
the top officials in the Treasury Depart- 
ment that if Congress does not accept 
the amendment or does not in some way 
act, the Treasury will take an appeal 
from the Tax Court decision and follow 
it right on up. 

Senators will understand what that 
will cost. 

I venture to say that there is not a 
single Member on the floor of the Sen- 
ate who would accept these allocations 
as a gift and would pay taxes on it. 

I suggested to the Treasury Depart- 
ment that if Congress refused, would the 
Treasury go along with an amendment 
which would give the farmers the right, 
if they did not want to pay taxes on this, 
to transfer the allocations 100 percent— 
not simply to transfer a portion, but to 
transfer 100 percent—to the Treasury 
Department, and thereby relieve them- 
selves of the obligation. 

The Treasury Department said it 
would not accept them, because they 
recognized that the allocations had no 
value and were taxing them, the farmers 
only, because of congressional action. 

Congress in 1950 said that farmers had 
to pay a tax on this valueless paper. I 
think what should be done tonight is to 
recognize the mistake and correct that 
principle. 

I know the question of whether to tax 
or not to tax cooperatives is controver- 
sial But if Congress does not have the 
courage to accept the amendment, which 
by all lines of reasoning is right, solely 
because Congress is afraid to touch a 
controversial issue, I say we are lacking 
in fortitude. 

I will yield the remainder of my time 
to any Member of the Senate who will 
accept one of these certificates for 10 
cents on their value. I see no one rising. 

I am asking only that the Treasurer 
not be required to tax a farmer on any 
such distribution. If the cooperative did 
not want to pay taxes, all it would have 
to do would be to use any of the other 
mediums and give to the farmers bona 
fide transfers of their funds. Among the 
bona fide transfers which would be rec- 
ognized are such items as cash, merchan- 
dise, capital stock, revolving-fund certifi- 
cates, certificates of indebtedness, or 
anything else which would be proper in 
the transfer of obligations of the farmer 
in a bona fide manner. 

This is not an amendment which 
should await action next year or the 
year after. I served notice on the Com- 
mittee on Finance that the amendment 
would be acted on. Hearings have been 
held on this issue every year since I 
have been in the Senate. The question 
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has been discussed every year since I 
have been a member of the Committee 
on Finance, and always we get the same 
excuse—“Let’s wait for more study.“ 

The question is now before the Senate. 
I think Senators might just as well rec- 
ognize the fact. We shall be instructing 
the Treasury Department now whether 
we want them to take an appeal on these 
cases, and to go into the Tax Court and 
make farmers pay taxes on these value- 
less certificates. 

I do not see any objection, and I do 
not see how any other Member could 
object, to taking the amendment to 
conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, as I 
said before, the distinguished Senator 
from Delaware told the Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance that he would call up his 
amendment on the floor. He offered his 
amendment in the committee, but the 
committee refused to accept it. 

It was felt that so many parties were 
interested in the amendment, and there 
were so many controversial features 
about it, that the committee might not 
have time at this session, and it has not 
had time at this session, to consider the 
matter. 

I have already stated to the distin- 
guished Senator from Delaware that, so 
far as I am concerned, I pledge to him 
that there will be a hearing on the 
amendment in the next session of Con- 
gress. IT cannot speak for the entire 
committee; I speak only for myself. 

The committee has previously consid- 
ered the question. We went all through 
it 2 years ago. I do not like the present 
provision. I have a vague theory of my 
own which I could argue for 2 or 3 hours 
tonight with, I am certain, no more suc- 
cess than I had before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance, but I shall not do so. 
The point is that literally thousands of 
organizations are interested one way or 
another in the Senator's amendment. 
In a situation of that kind I think it 
would be very inadvisable to adopt the 
amendment. The committee has exam- 
ined into the question and is fully aware 
of the controversy involved, and has 
reached the conclusion that the matter 
should be heard further, but has decided 
that that cannot be done at this session. 
I believe that it cannot be done this ses- 
sion. It has not been done at this ses- 
sion, not because the committee has been 
lazy or had no work to do. Goodness 
knows, no one will accuse us of that. We 
simply have not had the time in which 
to doit. So far as Iam concerned, I will 
try to arrange for time for thorough 
hearings on the matter next year. But I 
believe at this time the amendment 
should be rejected. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Since I have been a 
member of the committee, and before 
that, hearings have been held time and 
time again dealing with this question. 
Why should we wait until next year or 
the year after? We have recognized in 
this bill many inequities to the taxpayers 
which have been corrected. 
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I do not believe the Senator from Colo- 
rado who has examined the certificates 
will try to defend the right of the Goy- 
ernment to tax them. I do not believe 
that is what he wants to do. I do not 
believe the certificates should be taxed. 

All I am seeking to do is to insist upon 
providing for some bona fide transfer. 
On the other hand, if the tax obligation 
simply could be transferred, I would be 
glad to give to the Senator from Colo- 
rado some kind of certificate for 100 
percent of my salary if he will pay all 
the taxes and let me keep my salary until 
some date 50 or 100 years from now when. 
I or my heirs will get around to paying 
him 


I venture to say that the Senator from 
Colorado would not say that the Treasury 
Department should accept these certifi- 
cates in payment of taxes. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. One of the basic 
points is that the members of the co-op, 
if they exercise their rights, are the ulti- 
mate judges of how these things shall be 
handled. That is the ultimate fact. 
They can cure the defects of which the 
Senator from Delaware is complaining 
if they desire to do so, and if their organi- 
zations are true cooperatives. 

The same question was raised 2 years 
ago and the present law is the result of 
the action of the Committee on Finance 
and of Congress. 

If it is proposed to change a law of that 
kind, involving such a great number of 
people, and involving a great controversy, 
presumably that should be done after 
hearings. Congress should not make of 
itself a court to resolve very important 
issues when we know there are literally. 
hundreds of people who have divergent 
views. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I served notice that 
to avoid that argument being used on the 
floor, I would ask for hearings. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I have admitted 
three times that the Senator asked for 
hearings. It is not necessary for me to 
say again—and I am certain that the 
Senator from Delaware will not chal- 
lenge my statement—that the commit- 
tee has been fully occupied with other 
business. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We have been oc- 
cupied with other business, some of it 
very important, but I do not believe 
there has been anything more important 
than this item. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Let us assume that 
to be true. There are only so many 
hours in the day, so many days in the 
week, so many weeks in the month in 
which to get things done. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I hope the Senator 
from Colorado is in the minority with 
respect to his views on the amendment, 
Therefore, I shall take a chance on the 
outcome of the vote without suggesting 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Senator from Delaware suggesting the 
absence of a quorum? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; I said I was 
willing to proceed to a vote. I think the 
Senators who have heard my argument 
will vote with me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware, 
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[Putting the question.] The nays have 
it—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is rejected. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I was 
trying to get recognition before the 
Chair announced the result of the vote. 
I send to the desk a modified version 
of my amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a point 
of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Dela- 
Ware was seeking recognition before the 
result of the vote was announced. 
Therefore, I think it should be recog- 
nized that the result was not announced, 
because the seeking of the Senator from 
Delaware to get recognition should have 
prevented the announcement of the re- 
sult. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair asks the Senator from Delaware 
what he requested. It was the impres- 
sion of the Chair that the Senator from 
Delaware asked for a vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I did, and before 
the vote was announced I asked for rec- 
ognition from the Chair, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Do I understand 
that the result of the vote is to be con- 
sidered as not having been announced? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the vote is considered as not 
having been announced. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Pulbright Martin 
Anderson George Maybank 
Barrett Gillette McCarran 
Beall Goldwater Millikin 
Bennett Gore Monroney 
Bowring Green Morse 
Bricker Hayden Mundt 
Bridges Hendrickson Murray 
Burke Hickenlooper Neely 
Bush il Pastore 
Butler, Md. Holland Payne 

j Humphrey Potter 
Capehart Ives Purtell 
Carlson Jackson Robertson 
Case Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Chavez Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Clements Kefauver Schoeppel 
Cooper Kennedy Smathers 
Cordon re Smith, Maine 
Crippa Knowland Smith, N. J, 
Daniel Kuchel Sparkman 
Dirksen Langer Stennis 

) Lehman Thye 
Dworshak Lennon Upton 

Long Watkins 
Magnuson Welker 

Flanders Malone Williams 
Freur Mansfield Young 


‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, since 
the rollcall started, several Senators 
have looked at the certificates I have 
been discussing, and I do not believe 
there is any disagreement as to what I 


am seeking to accomplish. Members of 


the Senate are familiar with these cer- 
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tificates, and I know many have com- 
munications about them from their 
farmer constituents. 

They know the dangers involved here 
of placing an unjust tax on these farm- 
ers. Again I appeal for their support. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. When it 
comes to a question of voting, the Chair 
assumes that all time has been con- 
sumed. The Chair understood the Sena- 
tor from Delaware to ask for a vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
means that all time is exhausted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may speak a 
few minutes on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Dela- 
ware desire? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think 4 or 5 min- 
utes will be sufficient. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the Senator from Delaware 
proceeding for 5 minutes? The Chair 
hears none, and the Senator is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
repeat that the only purpose of the 
amendment is to stop the taxation of 
these allocations which are not bona 
fide transfers. If the amendment were 
adopted, the cooperatives would be left 
with all their other avenues as a means 
by whith they could transfer their earn- 
ings to the patrons. They could still 
distribute in cash, or certificates of in- 
debtedness, merchandise, revolving-fund 
certificates, or any certificate which 
transferred to each patron the dollar 
amount allocated to him. 

All I am seeking to do is to uphold 
a decision which has been rendered three 
times in the Tax Court. Time after time 
the taxpayer has taken this matter to 
the courts, and the courts have ruled 
the transfers are worthless. 

If the Senate does not accept this 
amendment, it will be redefining the fact 
that the transfers are bona fide, which 
will be the equivalent of instructions to 
the Treasury Department to continue 
assessing them as taxable income to the 
farmers. I have been told by one of the 
high officials that if Congress does not 
take the action I am proposing they will 
appeal the case to the higher courts and 
start even more rigid enforcement of the 
collection of tax on this type of paper. 

I am asking my colleagues to give me 
a vote on this amendment. I am sure 
they must see the justice of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment identified as “‘6-30— 
54-P,” which I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 224 
of the committee amendments, in line 23, 
it is proposed to strike out “bauxite.” 

On page 225 of the committee amend- 
ments, after line 5, it is proposed to 
insert: 

(C) if from deposits in the Western Hemi- 
sphere—bauxite. 
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Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 6 minutes to discuss the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
Senator from West Virginia is recognized 
for 6 minutes. 

Mr. KILGORE. First of all, Mr. Presi- 
dent, let me say for the benefit of the 
Senate that there are neither bauxite 
nor aluminum plants in the State of 
West Virginia. There are some fabrica- 
tion plants in West Virginia. 

But I was impressed with the deple- 
tion allowance in connection with tax 
treatment. Aluminum and bauxite are 
included with nonferrous metals. I al- 
ways favor exploring new sources of 
domestic supply of necessary materials. 
But I had the experience of serving 4 
years in the investigation of light metals. 
In the course of that investigation we 
could find only a relatively small supply 
of bauxite in the United States of Amer- 
ica. The chief supply comes from the 
Caribbean area—from Jamaica, Dutch 
Guiana, British Guiana, and other coun- 
tries in the Western Hemisphere. 

I am interested in this matter only 
because aluminum has come to play so 
large a part in our economy. Under 
the bill as it now stands, we grant a great 
favor to 1 or 2 of the large aluminum 
companies, but at the same time we 
strike a death blow at the others. The 
1 or 2 large aluminum companies have 
the Arkansas deposits and other deposits 
in the United States sewed up; but even 
then, those companies are able to obtain 
in the United States only about 30 per- 
cent of the necessary supply, and the 
rest must be imported from the Carib- 
bean area. 

That is the reason for my amendment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia explain 
the significance of his amendment in 
connection with the domestic deposits 
of bauxite? 

Mr. KILGORE. The only significance 
is that the domestic deposits are suffi- 
cient to meet only about 22 percent of 
the demand. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. But there is no 
shortage of bauxite in this hemisphere. 

Mr. KILGORE. No; but under the 
bill as it now stands, we would give tax 
relief only to the 1 or 2 companies that 
were successful in moving in at a time 
when ALCOA, as we remember, assured 
the Government it could furnish all the 
aluminum we needed, whereas it was 
soon discovered that ALCOA could not 
do so; and then we had to get Reynolds, 
Kaiser, and various others into the pic- 
ture. They entered the picture later, 
and they did not have the good fortune 
that ALCOA had—of sewing up the 
Arkansas deposits. 

I am not trying to hit the Arkansas 
deposits, I say to the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Some persons have been trying—as a 
matter of fact, some of the isolationists 
want this—to build a defense fortifica- 
tion known as America. I think we had 
better build a defense fortification known 
as the Western Hemisphere, including 
South America and Central America. 

This amendment would merely give 
equal treatment to American companies 
having bauxite deposits in the Western 
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Hemisphere. Of course, their position 
would not actually be equal to that of 
the companies having domestic deposits, 
because the companies with deposits in 
Central America or South America would 
have to pay the additional transporta- 
tion charges. On the other hand, they 
would be in an equal position, taxwise, as 
compared with a company having com- 
plete control of the only United States 
deposits of which we know. That is the 
only reason for this amendment. 

In addition, let me say that the 
amendment is aimed at a hemispheric 
defense, or to build it up, let us say. 

I have another amendment, which I 
shall not push, relating to nonferrous 
metals. But so long as we rely on bauxite 
as the basis of aluminum production, we 
know very well, as the Senator from 
Arkansas knows, that including all the 
bauxite deposits in the entire State of 
Arkansas—and let me say that I love 
the people who live there—there is not 
in the United States enough bauxite to 
take care of our domestic peacetime de- 
mands, entirely aside from wartime de- 
mands. So this amendment is simply 
for the purpose of enabling us to have 
hemispheric defense in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Under our laws, we deal with similar 
situations. For instance, in the case of 
oil, an American-owned company that 
produces oil in Saudi Arabia, for in- 
stance, or in any other foreign country 
receives a credit of 27-plus percent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from West Virginia has 
expired. 

Mr. KILGORE, I yield myself 5 min- 
utes more. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from West Virginia is recognized for 5 
minutes more. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, an 
American-owned company producing oil 
in a foreign country may claim a credit 
of 27-plus percent on its income, even 
though its operations are outside the 
Western Hemisphere. I am not refer- 
ring to the Gulf Oil Co. I grew up in the 
oil business, and I know the situation 
as it applies to the companies operating 
along the Gulf of Mexico. Neither do I 
refer to the companies conducting op- 
erations in Central America and South 
America. On the other hand, an Amer- 
ican-owned company that conducts op- 
erations in any foreign country, any- 
where in the world, can claim that per- 
centage allowance, in connection with 
taxation of its income. 

Let us allow the same percentage in the 
case of bauxite, or else let us wipe out 
all percentage depletion allowances in 
the case of the others. 

That is why I say to the Senator from 
Arkansas, for whom I have the highest 
regard—and let me say to him that there 
are no bauxite deposits or aluminum 
plants, other than fabricating plants, in 
West Virginia—that I am interested only 
in a balanced defense economy; and I 
know that a company that happens to 
own domestic bauxite deposits—and I 
happen to know that ALCOA is the larg- 
est owner of bauxite deposits in Arkan- 
sas—is going to have an advantage, by 
virtue of the 23 percent depletion al- 
lowance, over a company that has to im- 
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port bauxite from Jamaica, British 
Guiana, Dutch Guiana, or other South 
American countries. 

Let me also say to the Senator from 
Arkansas that for the past 12 years I 
have been fighting to have the aluminum 
industry recognize the importance and 
value of kaolin clay, which I think is 
much better than bauxite. But so far, I 
have not been able to persuade the de- 
fense industries of its importance. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The importance of 
kaolin clay for what purpose, Mr. Presi- 
dent? 

Mr. KILGORE. For the production 
of aluminum. According to the labora- 
tory reports I receive, kaolin clay with 
a 9$0-percent alumina content is avail- 
able equal to bauxite, and susceptible of 
treatment in the same plant, and suscep- 
tible of use for the production of alumi- 
num more cheaply than when bauxite is 
imported from Dutch Guiana is used. 
However, I have not been able to per- 
suade the companies to use kaolin clay. 

Therefore, I suggest the adoption of 
this amendment, which would allow 
Kaiser and all the other independents 
and all the other aluminum-producing 
companies to have the same treatment, 
provided they own deposits in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. If they do not, and if 
they do not pay income taxes in that 
connection, they would not receive the 
benefit of the amendment. That is the 
only purpose of the amendment. 

Of course, there are other amend- 
ments that could be suggested. Frankly, 
if I could have my way, I would suggest 
wiping out the entire depletion allow- 
ance in the case of bauxite, because there 
is such a small supply of bauxite in the 
United States. Let me ask the Senator 
if he knows how much trouble we went 
through on the Orinoco and the Amazon 
in getting bauxite up here during the 
last war. If he did, he would begin to 
understand what I am driving at. I still 
think it would pay us to give the West- 
ern Hemisphere countries a break in con- 
nection with bauxite. We have given 
Saudi Arabia, Iran, and other countries 
a break in connection with oil. Let us 
give the South American and Central 
American countries a break in connec- 
tion with bauxite, particularly in view 
of the fact that, as the Senator from 
Arkansas knows, the supply is almost 
limited to the State of Arkansas. The 
Senator well knows that that supply 
has been completely explored, at great 
expense to the United States Govern- 
ment. That is my reason for offering 
the amendment. I hope it will be ap- 
proved, so that we may be able to de- 
velop the Caribbean area as a source of 
supply for bauxite for the production of 
aluminum in this country. The amend- 
ment would not work against the inter- 
ests of the independent aluminum in- 
dustry, as would the present tax bill. 

I have another amendment, relating 
to nonferrous metals. I do not wish to 
offer it. I do not wish to wreck the 
Western States. But inasmuch as we 
want to develop the resources of the 
Western States, and inasmuch as we 
have such limited resources of bauxite 
in this country, I still insist that this 
amendment would answer the question 
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with respect to aluminum, It will give 
us a greater defense area. It will con- 
stitute a greater bid for South American 
and Central American cooperation, and 
will build up a Western Hemispheric de- 
fense, which is badly needed by this 
country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. KILGORE]. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, the 
question of the tax treatment for bauxite 
was carefully considered by the commit- 
tee, and it was decided that in that case, 
as in other cases in which we are trying 
to develop domestic production of criti- 
cal and strategic minerals, we should 
give the benefit to domestic producers, 
rather than spread it all over the world. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Certainly. 

Mr. KILGORE. Did the committee 
consider the limited availability of 
bauxite? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes; the committee 
considered that question. 

Mr. KILGORE. Had the committee 
had the experience of 5 years of trying 
to move enough bauxite into this coun- 
try to build up a great group of air- 
planes? I wonder if the committee had 
that experience to guide it, as did the 
sponsor of the amendment. I had such 
an experience. I had all that grief to 
worry about as chairman of the light 
metals subcommittee. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Does the Senator wish 
a good answer? 

Mr. KILGORE. I am asking for an 
answer. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator asked 
whether the committee had had the ex- 
perience of doing the various things he 
mentions. The answer is “No”; but 
members of the committee who are mem- 
bers of another subcommittee gave us a 
great deal of data on bauxite and other 
strategic metals and minerals. We have 
limited the benefits in connection with 
critical and strategic materials to those 
which are domestically produced, for the 
purpose of encouraging domestic pro- 
duction. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Let me finish. If 
we make this one change, we must read- 
just the entire schedule of critical mate- 
rials, upon which the Senate has already 
acted. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Of course. 

Mr. KILGORE. Did the Senator ask 
to have any of the people who had to 
deal with the bauxite problem during 
the last war appear before the com- 
mittee, and tell about the fact that 
bauxite production is limited? 

I am not hitting at copper, lead, zinc, 
or anything else. However, we do have 
a definite limited area in this country— 
and it happens to be largely centered in 
the State of Arkansas—which produces 
bauxite. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. We had a staff make 
a special study of critical and strategic 
materials. We have had a subcommittee 
at work for months on the problem. 
The chairman of that subcommittee was 
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also a member of our committee. So, 
I assure the Senator that we did not 
act in ignorance of the subject. We had 
not solved any of the problems in the 
field ourselves, but I think the com- 
mittee did everything it could to become 
advised and informed. 

Mr. KILGORE. Can I rest assured 
based upon this colloquy, that there are 
still unexplored fields in which bauxite 
can be produced? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I cannot stand here 
and say that there are unexplored fields, 
because I do not have a divining rod 
which tells me that I know something 
that others cannot see. But I do know 
that if we hang up a price for any kind 
of mineral—and I have never known it 
to fail—further deposits will be found. 

Mr. KILGORE. I remember when we 
used to load bauxite on freighters com- 
ing from Dutch Guiana and other 
places because we could not find an 
adequate supply in the United States. 
The only place we could find it was in 
Arkansas, and one or two other isolated 
areas. Did the committee take into con- 
sideration the tremendous expense of 
lightering that material to which we had 
to resort in the past? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. We studied the data 
available to us, and we reached the con- 
clusion that we should cultivate domestic 
production of these important materials, 
including those in Arkansas, or wherever 
else they may be found, and that we 
should encourage the development of 
new supplies in Arkansas or wherever 
else they may be found. 

Mr. KILGORE. Let me ask the Sena- 
tor another question. Did the commit- 
tee go into the files of the Defense In- 
vestigating Committee on the question 
of ligh: metals? Those files are in the 
basement of the Senate Office Building 
at the present time, and they contain a 
great volume of studies on all kinds of 
metals. I am asking the distinguished 
Senator if the committee went into those 
files? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Icannot say that the 
committee went into those specific files, 
but I do know that for months we have 
been conducting a hearing before a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. We have a great 
deal of data from those files, and they 
are very voluminous. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield 5 minutes to me? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
hope the Senate will not accept this 
amendment. So far as I know, there 
have been no hearings on the subject. 
It is true that a large part, if not as 
much as 95 percent, of the bauxite in 
this country is in my State. I have had 
no requests from the people of my State, 
or anyone else in the industry, for this 
kind of relief. 

It is not true that the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America owns all the bauxite in 
Arkansas. At the beginning of this year 
the Reynolds Metals Co. completed a 
very large, new plant at Gum Springs, 
Ark. They produce alumina at a plant 
in Arkansas built by the Government 
and operated by the Aluminum Com- 
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pany of America during the war. It is 
the largest alumina plant in the coun- 
try. 

As for the supply of bauxite in this 
hemisphere, the Reynolds Co. has a tre- 
mendous supply in Jamaica, which is 
brought in and mixed with the bauxite 
from Arkansas, making both of them 
more efficient. That company is already 
operating. I have received no request 
from the Reynolds Metals Co. to grant 
any such change as has been suggested. 
I was not aware that any such amend- 
ments were being proposed. 

Both of those companies have deposits 
in Jamaica as well as in Guiana. In 
fact, the Kaiser company also have such 
deposits. I know of no reason for this 
change in the established practice on de- 
pletion allowance. I hope the Senate 
will not accept the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. KILGORE]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment to strike out the word 
“bauxite” in line 23 of page 224 of the 
committee bill, for the same reason, 
namely, to put all these producing com- 
panies on a parity, so that no matter 
where they get the mineral they will 
pay the same amount. That is the only 
purpose. I move to strike out the word 
“bauxite” from the list of minerals 
shown on page 224, line 23, of the com- 
mittee bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. KILGORE]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment 6-29-54-G. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 346 
of the House bill, section 2055, at the end 
of subsection (a) “In general”, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the closed parenthesis 
at the end of the paragraph and insert 
a period and the following: “The com- 
plete termination of a power to consume, 
invade, or appropriate property for the 
benefit of an individual before such 
power has been exercised by reason of 
the death of such individual or for any 
other reason shall be considered and 
deemed to be an irrevocable disclaimer 
with the same full force and effect as 
though he had filed such irrevocable 
disclaimer)”. 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield myself 10 min- 
utes. 

Section 2055, which corresponds to 
section 812 (d) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1939, allows an estate tax deduc- 
tion for bequests, legacies, devises, or 
transfers to recognized charitable or- 
ganizations. The courts have held that 
where a decedent leaves property in trust 
to pay income to an individual for life 
and gives the individual or a trustee a 
power to use principal for the benefit of 
such individual, the existence of the 
power defeats the charitable deduction. 
However, section 812 (d) of the 1939 
Code was amended by the Revenue Act 
of 1942—section 408 (a)—to provide for 
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allowing the charitable deduction in 
such cases if, before the due date of the 
estate tax return—15 months after the 
date of death—there is an irrevocable 
disclaimer of the power to use principal. 

The report of the Senate Finance 
Committee on the revenue bill of 1942— 
Senate Report No. 1631, 77th Congress, 
2d session, page 240—indicates an in- 
tention to allow the charitable deduc- 
tion if the power to use principal is com- 
pletely terminated before the due date 
of the estate tax return, especially where 
before that date the property is dis- 
tributed to charitable organizations. 
The Internal Revenue Service appears 
to take the position that if an individual 
is given a power to use trust principal 
and such individual dies within a short 
time after the death of the decedent— 
who created the trust—without signing 
a paper disclaiming the power, the de- 
duction is not allowable, even though 
the property is in fact distributed to 
charitable organizations before the due 
date of the return. Apparently, it is the 
position of the revenue service that even 
though the death of the individual bene- 
ficiary cuts off the power and makes it 
certain that all the property will go to 
charitable organizations, there can be 
no deduction unless such individual 
prior to death signed a written docu- 
ment purporting to disclaim the power. 
This is an inequitable result, especially 
in a case where the individual benefi- 
ciary is in such bad health that it is not 
possible to attend to legal matters prior 
to death. It is doubtful that such re- 
sult was intended when the law was 
amended in 1942. 

The amendment would make it clear 
that the property qualifies for the char- 
itable deduction if the power to use 
principal for the benefit of an individual 
beneficiary is completely terminated be- 
fore the due date of the estate tax re- 
turn. 

Mr. President, I hope the chairman of 
the committee will accept the amend- 
ment and take it to conference. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I am 
willing to take the amendment to con- 
ference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. MARTIN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendments 6-29-54-K. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will state the amendments. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 13, line 
17, in section 71 (a) (3) of the com- 
mittee amendments, it is proposed to 
insert after the word “her”, the phrase 
Hecke the date of the enactment of this 

e.” 

On page 13, line 18, strike out the 
words “entered after the date of the en- 
actment of this title.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the amendments will be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I desire 
to modify my amendment on page 13, 
line 18, to strike out the words “entered 
after the date of the enactment of this 
title,” and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “entered after March 1, 1954.” 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
modifies his amendment accordingly. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. The amendment as 
originally offered read, “entered after 
the date of the enactment of this title.” 
In my State there are many decrees and 
orders being entered, and the amend- 
ment provides a definite time, March 1, 
1954. We have already amended the 
bill in several places by the insertion 
of a definite date. I believe the amend- 
ment will clarify situations so far as 
my own State is concerned. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
may be printed at this point in my re- 
marks a statement which I have pre- 
pared on the amendment. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MARTIN 


Under present law, payments made to a 
wife for her maintenance and support, where 
a legal obligation is imposed by a decree in 
divorce or a decree of legal separation, such 
payments are deductible by the husband and 
taxed to the recipient. The House bill rec- 
ognizes the fact that existing law discrim- 
inates against husbands and wives who have 
separated, although there is no decree in di- 
vorce or decree in legal separation. 

The House bill and the committee’s bill 
extends the tax treatment described above 
to periodic payments made by a husband to 
his wife under a written separation agree- 
ment, even though they are not separated 
under a court decree, if they are living apart 
and have not filed a joint return for the 
taxable year. 

The committee amended this section of 
the House bill dealing with written agree- 
ments between husband and wife by pro- 
viding that it shall apply only to such agree- 
ments “executed after the date of the en- 
actment of this title.” This amendment was 
made in order to prevent the upsetting of 
arrangements which already have been 
worked out, with the understanding that the 
wife would not include the payments in her 
income. This may be perfectly proper where 
the parties agreed to such an arrangement 
and it was contemplated by both husband 
and wife that such payments would not be 
included in her income. s 

The Senate Finance Committee made an- 
other amendment by adding subparagraph 3. 
This subparagraph is added to take care of 
those cases where the legal obligation to 
make payments to the wife is not a result 
of a decree in divorce or a decree in legal 
separation, but rather results from a decree 
of the court entered under the nonsupport 
laws of the respective States. 

In my opinion, the committee erred when 
it provided that this subsection should apply 
to decrees entered after the enactment of 
this title. To allow this to stand in its 
present form, in my opinion, would create 
confusion and would not be in the interests 
of uniformity. Payments made after the 
enactment of this section on a decree en- 
tered before would not be deductible, while 
payments made on a decree made after the 
enactment of this title would be deductible. 

It is my contention that all payments 
made after the enactment of the title, 
whether the decree was entered before or 
after, should be deductible to the husband 
and chargeable to the income of the wife. 
This amendment should be adopted in the 
interests of uniformity because either a hus- 
band or a wife may petition the court en- 
tering such a decree to reopen it and recon- 
sider the decree made because of any 
changed circumstances and conditions. 

Therefore, if it is contended that it was 
within the contemplation of the court and 
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the parties that such payments should not 
be chargeable against the income of the 
wife, the court may amend the original de- 
cree so as to carry out the original inten- 
tion of the court, if such arrangement was 
contemplated. 

I, therefore, feel that these amendments 
should be accepted. 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I hope 
the chairman of the committee will take 
the amendments to conference. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am willing to take 
the amendments to conference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing, en bloc, to the 
amendments offered by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. MARTIN]. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment 6-30-54-V. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 20, 
it is proposed to strike out lines 8 through 
21, and insert: 

(d) Wage continuation plans: Gross in- 
come does not include amounts referred to 
in subsection (a) if such amounts consti- 
tute wages or payments in lieu of wages for 
a period during which the employee is 
absent from work on account of personal 
injuries or sickness; but this subsection shall 
not apply to the extent that such amounts 
exceed a weekly rate of $100. If such 
amounts are not paid on the basis of a 
weekly pay period, the Secretary or his dele- 
gate shall by regulations prescribe the meth- 
od of determining the weekly rate at which 
such amounts are paid. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 20 minutes, and I do not expect 
to take the full 20 minutes. 

Before I turn to the amendment itself, 
I wish to take 2 or 3 minutes on the Wil- 
liams amendment which was adopted a 
few minutes ago dealing with the change 
in the statute of limitations requirement 
under the Internal Revenue Code of 
1939. I want the Recorp to show that 
I was opposed to the amendment. I also 
want the Recorp to show these brief 
comments as to why I believe the amend- 
ment ought to be examined very care- 
fully in conference. I have talked with 
some members of the committee since 
the amendment was passed, and I find 
them sharing my views as to the impor- 
tance of submitting the amendment to 
very careful analysis in conference. 

There is no question about the fact 
that we need to plug some holes in the 
enforcement of our internal revenue 
laws, but when we start to deal, in a tax 
bill, with the statute of limitations we 
open up fields of precious personal liber- 
ties and rights that ought to be consid- 
ered very carefully by the Senate in full 
debate and on the basis of a report by 
the Committee on the Judiciary, but not 
by way of an amendment to a tax bill in 
the dying hours of a very long debate on 
the bill. I wish the Senator from Dela- 
ware to know that I am in complete sym- 
pathy with the objective he has in mind, 
but I have some very serious questions 
as to the wisdom of the wording of his 
amendment and as to the application 
of it in one particular type of case, if I 
correctly understand the force and effect 
of his amendment. 

There are other lawyers on the floor 
who, in the past few minutes, have been 
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discussing the matter with me and who 
are equally concerned about it. 

I wish to say to the chairman of the 
committee that the only reason I have 
agreed to make these comments at all 
is because I think the chairman of the 
committee should have them in the REC- 
orp for reference when he goes into con- 
ference. 

As the Senator from Delaware has 
pointed out, there have been some brief 
hearings before the Judiciary Committee 
in regard to the statute-of-limitations 
matter. Very few witnesses were called. 
I have had only time to scan the record 
of 40 transcript pages. It was an exceed- 
ingly informal hearing. The witnesses 
were Warren Olney, Criminal Division, 
and H. Brian Holland, Tax Division, De- 
partment of Justice, Hon. John J. Wil- 
liams, United States Senator from the 
State of Delaware; T. Coleman Andrews, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue; and 
Hon. Orris G. Nordhougen, member of 
the North Dakota State Senate, who at- 
tended the hearing as the guest of the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. LANGER] 
and who was privileged to make certain 
observations before the committee. 

But, Mr. President, it was not an ex- 
haustive hearing on a matter so impor- 
tant as is a change in the statute of limi- 
tations. It was not the kind of hearing 
that should be used as the basis for the 
adoption of an amendment to the In- 
ternal Revenue Code that goes to a pro- 
cedural matter of such vital importance 
to the people of America as a change in 
the statute of limitations. 

It will be recalled that when the 
amendment was before the Senate an 
hour or so ago, I asked the Senator if 
the change was a change of 3 to 5 years. 
That is, I think, the primary objective 
of this amendment. But it goes beyond 
that and raises some questions which I 
think should be very seriously considered 
by the Judiciary Committee, and there- 
fore, the amendment should not, in my 
judgment, be adopted by the conference. 

Mr. LANGER, Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. The bill was before a 
subcommittee of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee and there were witnesses from the 
Department of Justice and other wit- 
nesses. It was reported to the full com- 
mittee, and it is now on the calendar. 
One agency was opposed to the bill in 
the form in which it was drawn. I think 
the distinguished Senator from Oregon 
is entirely correct, that the Senate floor 
is not the proper place to write that par- 
ticular type of legislation. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am 
glad to have that comment. It com- 
pletely coincides with my point of view 
on this matter. 

I have in my hand the hearings to 
which the Senator has referred. They 
are hearings which constitute 40 tran- 
script pages, but they certainly could not 
be classified as either thorough or ex- 
haustive hearings on this subject matter. 

I shall not dwell on it, except to raise 
this warning tonight, but I do wish to 
point out some language in the amend- 
ment which should be very carefully 
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considered. I read from the amend- 
ment, as follows: 

(c) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall be effective with respect to offenses 
(a) committed on or after the date of enact- 
ment of this act, or (b) committed prior to 
such date, if on such date prosecution there- 
for is not barred by provisions of law in effect 
prior to such date. 


As a lawyer, I should like to hear a 
great deal of testimony, a great deal of 
argument, and much evidence on sec- 
tion (b) of this proposed statute of 
limitations before I would agree to have 
it become effective in regard to any 
alleged offense committed prior to the 
date of the enactment of the change in 
the statute of limitations. 

I think the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
WELKER] was quite correct when he 
pointed out in a little group discussion 
we had a few minutes ago that it raises 
some very serious questions of the legal 
rights of people. I am not prepared to 
make any statement of finality tonight 
as to what our position should be in 
regard to section (b) of the statute of 
limitations, but I think it is of such 
serious importance and consequence to 
the legal rights of the American people 
in connection with criminal law prose- 
cution that we should not send this 
amendment to conference with any idea 
of having the conferees agree to this 
change in the legal rights of the Ameri- 
can people in respect to criminal prose- 
cutions, on the basis of any record that 
has been made in the debate, for the 
discussion on the floor of the Senate has 
been very limited, or any record that 
has been made before any committee of 
the Senate. 

I am glad to hear the Senator from 
South Dakota, the chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, say that the matter is 
now pending before his committee. That 
is exactly the place where I think action 
should be taken. There are two differ- 
ent points of view before the Judiciary 
Committee. The question is still in the 
stage of debate and argument before 
that committee. Therefore, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think it was a mistake for us 
to add the amendment to the tax bill, 
and I think it would be a serious mis- 
take for the conference committee to 
include it in the bill coming out of con- 
ference. For that reason I have made 
these points for whatever they may be 
worth for the consideration of the chair- 
man of the committee and the con- 
ference. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I ask whether 
the present period of prosecution is sup- 
posed to be within 3 years? 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. How are the 3 years 
computed; from what date to what date? 
Is it from the commission of the offense 
to the seeking of the indictment? 

Mr. MORSE. It is from the time the 
offense was committed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. To the seeking of the 
indictment or the prosecution of the 
case in court? 

Mr. MORSE. It does not make any 
difference. We start measuring it from 
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the date the crime was in fact committed. 
I do not want to go into a discussion of 
the historical development of the statute 
of limitations and all the reasons why 
it has developed. The reasons for it and 
the theories of it have evolved. They 
were not all in existence or claimed at 
the time the statute of limitation prin- 
ciple was first enunciated, but one of the 
important reasons for a statute of limita- 
tions in the first place was to place the 
duty upon the Government to prosecute 
quickly and not permit of delay, because 
delay in any prosecution operates too 
frequently to the detriment of the citi- 
zen and to the advantage of the State. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Suppose there were 
a period of 2 years, 11 months, and 29 
days between the commission of the of- 
fense and the indictment, but the case 
was not brought directly 

Mr. MORSE. The indictment at that 
point stops the running of the statute. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In other words, an 
indictment must be obtained. 

Mr. MORSE. Within the period. I 
did not understand the Senator’s ques- 
tion. The indictment stops the running 
of the statute. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it the obtaining of 
the indictment or the formal seeking of 
the indictment before the grand jury? 

Mr. MORSE. An indictment must be 
obtained. 

Mr. President, I have made these 
statements simply because, as one lawyer 
in this body, I certainly would not want 
the Recorp to show that I sat here to- 
night and allowed this statute of limita- 
tions amendment to go into a tax bill 
without raising my voice in protest. At 
least, I would not want to have that 
happen, and then to appear before my 
local bar association and subject myself 
to any examination in the matter, be- 
cause my fellow members of the bar 
would wonder what had happened to me. 

When it comes to modifying the crim- 
inal code, we are dealing always with 
matters which affect the personal liber- 
ties, rights, and freedoms, and frequently 
the civil liberties, of the people; and we 
must always be on guard to make certain 
that those rights are not trespassed upon 
or that citizens are not in any way im- 
posed upon by a prosecution complex on 
the part of the Government. 

Mr. President, I now turn to the 
amendment which is before the Senate. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
remove a restriction in section 105 of 
the proposed code in respect to benefits 
received from health and accident pro- 
grams which are not included in gross 
income of employees. 

Under present law amounts received 
as accident or health benefits under em- 
ployer pension plans are exempt if paid 
under a contract of insurance and are 
taxable if paid under noninsured plans. 

H. R. 8300 as reported by the Senate 
Committee on Finance would extend 
the same treatment to sickness and ac- 
cident benefits financed by employers 
whether paid under insured or nonin- 
sured plans. In addition, a committee 
amendment provides that amounts paid 
by an employee association are eligible 
for exemption. 
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A limitation of $100 per week has been 
placed on amounts excluded from gross 
income when received as compensation 
for loss of wages under a so-called dis- 
ability plan. In my judgment this is a 
wise limitation, because it is my under- 
standing that in the past, corporation 
executives and other high-salaried em- 
ployees have been able to draw the 
amounts of their regular salaries as tax- 
exempt “disability” benefits from special 
plans while on extended vacations taken 
on “doctor’s orders.” 

Certainly the intent of the law should 
be to allow an exemption only in the case 
of disability payments made to a worker 
while he is off work on account of a real 
illness or injury. In very few cases 
would disability benefit payments under 
legitimate plans exceed $100 per week. 

However, the committee has recom- 
mended that the exclusion from gross 
income apply only to payments which are 
attributable to a period beginning 7 days 
after the beginning of the injury or sick- 
ness. In other words, the first week’s 
disability payment—if a payment is re- 
ceived during the first week of an illness 
or injury—would not be exempt. The 
purpose of my amendment is to remove 
this 7-day limitation. 

I repeat, Mr. President, the only pur- 
pose of the amendment is to face a real- 
ity. Ifa man is laid up ill, sick, injured, 
and receives a benefit for the first 7 days, 
that benefit should be considered tax 
exempt, and I think the committee has 
made an error, in a matter of policy, 
which I do not wish to believe it intends. 

We are not here dealing, Mr. Presi- 
dent, with an insurance plan or an 
insurance issue. This is not a question 
as to whether or not if an insurance 
policy is granted, a 7-day waiting period 
should be required, so to speak, before 
the insurance benefit begins to accrue. 
We are dealing with a question of fact; 
and the question of fact, in each individ- 
ual case, is simply, Was the person laid 
up for 7 days? If he was out of employ- 
ment or out of circulation for 7 days, 
then I say it is unfair to tax him on the 
small payment he will receive for the 7- 
day illness or injury. He should be ex- 
empt. The United States Government 
is not an insurance company. The in- 
surance principle should not apply to 
this factor at all. What should apply 
is a sense of fairness and equity to the 
employee in determining the question 
of fact: Was he, in fact, laid up on ac- 
count of illness? If he was, then the 
small illness payment he receives cer- 
tainly should be tax exempt. 

What the committee is doing, I re- 
spectfully suggest, is really assuming 
that the Federal Government should op- 
erate as an insurance company which 
requires a 7-day waiting period. Many 
insurance companies do not require a 
7-day waiting period. Many companies 
begin paying benefits from the first day, 
even from the first hour, that the indi- 
vidual is laid up. He may have gotten 
his hand caught in a cog; a belt may 
have slipped off and badly bruised him. 
He could not go back to work for 7 days. 
Under many insurance plans, he would 
begin to receive his benefits from the first 
hour of his injury. 
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I do not believe that Congress, in effect, 
should show any favoritism between var- 
ious types of insurance plans for illness 
or injury. 

I am, of course, aware that most acci- 
dent and health benefit plans include a 
so-called waiting period which the ill cr 
injured person must go through before 
receiving disability benefits. The wait- 
ing periods under various plans may vary 
from 3 days to 2 weeks. Some, as I have 
said, start on the very day of the injury. 
The alleged purpose of these waiting 
period requirements in the plans is to 
limit payment of benefits to cases where 
the time off work indicates that there is 
an actual illness or injury rather than a 
temporary indisposition. 

In other words, insurance companies 
have found it desirable to check the ma- 
lingerer, and also to check the fellow 
who is sobering up. It may take him 2 
or 3 days. He is not ill in the sense that 
the insurance policy seeks to benefit the 
injured worker, and I certainly do not 
propose that such a person be benefited 
by any tax exemption. My amendment 
would not benefit him. 

The merit of such a requirement is 
a matter of some controversy among 
labor and employer groups. 

Without commenting upon the merits 
of waiting periods in accident and health 
benefit plans, I want to say that I do 
not think it is the function of the Con- 
gress in passing an internal revenue law 
to attempt to legislate on the matter of 
how long a person must be off work 
to receive disability benefit payments. 
That is the function of the employers 
or insurers who set up the health and 
accident plans. 

If the 7-day provision is allowed to 
remain in H. R. 8300, there is the very 
real possibility that the Congress is 
thereby discouraging plans which have 
no waiting period requirements or wait- 
ing periods of less than 7 days, and fa- 
voring plans which include required 
waiting periods of 7 days or more. 

I do not think we should do that. 

I do not think this was the intent of 
the committee in including this provi- 
sion in H. R. 8300. At least, I do not 
want to believe that it was the intention 
of the committee. Therefore, in the 
spirit of equity and fairness, I ask the 
chairman of the committee if he will 
take the amendment to conference and 
fully discuss it there, because I think that 
is a place for a more prolonged discus- 
sion, rather than on the floor of the 
Senate. 

The adoption of my amendment in that 
way will not make it a part of the bill 
with any finality, but I am simply con- 
vinced that if the committee of confer- 
ence will consider the amendment, they 
will realize how unfair the provision in 
the bill is to workers who actually are 
laid off from work because they have 
been hurt or have become ill, but who are 
back on the job in from 8 to 12 days. 

Under the present plan they are taxed 
for whatever little benefit they get for 
the first 7 days, but they are not taxed 
for any benefit they get after 7 days. I 
do not think that is fair. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am willing to take 
the amendment to conference. 

C—597 
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Mr. FERGUSON. I hope the Senator 
from Colorado will take the amendment 
to conference, because some plans do not 
compel employees to wait more than 2 
or 3 days, while others compel them to 
wait 7 days. 

Mr. MORSE. Some of the plans do 
not require the beneficiary to wait even 
a day. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I know of no plan 
under which the beneficiary does not 
have to wait at all. 

Mr. MORSE. I do. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Nevertheless, I 
think a discrepancy exists which should 
be remedied. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am willing to take 
the amendment to conference. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from Michigan for his statement, and 
the Senator from Colorado for his will- 
ingness to take the amendment to 
conference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Oregon IMr. 
Morse]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment 6-30-54—J, and ask that 
it be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 344 
of the House bill, in section 2042, it is 
proposed to strike out paragraph (2) and 
insert: 

(2) Receivable by other beneficiaries: To 
the extent of the amount receivable by all 
other beneficiaries as insurance under poli- 
cies upon the life of the decedent (A) pur- 
chased with premiums, or other considera- 
tion, paid directly or indirectly by the de- 
cedent, in proportion that the amount so 
paid by the decedent bears to the total 
premiums paid for the insurance, or (B) with 
respect to which the decedent possessed at 
his death any of the incidents of ownership, 
exercisable either alone or in conjunction 
with any other person. For the purposes of 
clause (A) of this paragraph, if the decedent 
transferred, by assignment or otherwise, a 
policy of insurance, the amount paid direct- 
ly or indirectly by the decedent shall be re- 
duced by an amount which bears the same 
ratio to the amount paid directly or indi- 
rectly by the decedent as the consideration 
in money or money's worth received by the 
decedent for the transfer bears to the value 
of the policy at the time of the transfer. 
For the purposes of clause (B) of this para- 
graph, the term “incident of ownership” 
does not include a reversionary interest. 

The amount receivable under a policy of 
insurance transferred by assignment or 
otherwise, by the decedent shall not be in- 
cludible under paragraph (2) (A) if the 
transfer did not constitute a gift, in whole 
or in part, under chapter 12, or, in case the 
transfer was made at a time when chapter 
12 was not in effect, would not have con- 
stituted a gift, in whole or in part, under 
= chapter had it been in effect at such 
e. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I apologize 
to the Senate for bringing up a compli- 
cated, legal, technical amendment after 
10 o’clock in the evening, when every 
Senator is so tired. Even more, I deeply 
regret that we must consider so impor- 
tant a bill under such conditions. 
Nevertheless, we are considering the bill, 
and there is an important provision in 
the bill to which I wish to direct the 
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attention of the Senate for a few mo- 
ments, and only a few. 

The amendment which the clerk has 
just read is taken verbatim from the 
existing law. That law would be 
changed by the pending bill. I ac- 
knowledge that under the present law 
some estate tax is avoided through in- 
surance. There is a gap. But, instead 
of closing the gap, the bill before the 
Senate would take down the fence. 

Under existing law, it is provided that 
the proceeds of life insurance shall be 
included in the gross estate of a decedent 
for estate tax purposes if payable to the 
executor. The present law further pro- 
vides that proceeds receivable by bene- 
ficiaries other than the executor shall 
be included in the gross estate: If, first 
the decedent possessed at the time of his 
death any incidents of ownership of the 
policy; or, second, in the event and to 
the extent that the decedent paid the 
premiums on the policy. 

That is the provision of the law as it 
is, and as it would be continued by the 
amendment which the clerk has just 
read. 

If, however, the bill is adopted as 
passed by the House of Representatives, 
and as approved by the Finance Com- 
mittee, and as it now lies before the Sen- 
ate, a substantial change will be made 
in the law. The bill eliminates the pay- 
ment of premiums criteria. Under the 
pending bill, the proceeds of life in- 
surance will be included in the gross 
estate for tax purposes only if payable 
to the executor, or if the decedent re- 
tained incidents of ownership. The 
practical effect of the pending bill will be 
to make possible the exemption of prac- 
tically all life insurance proceeds from 
estate tax. It will be a simple matter, 
indeed, for an individual to plan his es- 
tate so as to exempt his life insurance 
from estate taxes. All he will have to 
do is make the policy payable to a des- 
ignated beneficiary, without retaining 
the right to change the beneficiary and 
without retaining any other incidents of 
ownership in the policy. 

The amendment which I have offered 
would restore the provisions of existing 
law. 

I can find no justification, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for this substantial change in the 
law. What is wrong with the present 
law? Why must we change it? 

One of the principal purposes of our 
gift tax law is to prohibit an individual 
from avoiding the consequences of the 
estate tax by giving away all of his prop- 
erty prior to his death. But in the case 
of life insurance premiums, the gift tax 
is not effective. Adoption of the pro- 
vision proposed in the pending bill, in 
effect, will permit an individual to give 
away his property to a designated bene- 
ficiary in such a manner as to avoid both 
the gift tax and the estate tax. 

A life insurance policy is, by its very 
nature, essentially testamentary in char- 
acter. Despite its so-called investment 
features, a life insurance policy has many 
of the characteristics of a will, in that it 
acts to permit an individual, in contem- 
plation of death, to designate the person 
or persons to whom a portion of his estate 
will pass. When the insured has paid 
premiums on the policy for the purpose 
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of providing a specific sum to pass to his 
designated beneficiaries, I can see no rea- 
son why such portion of his estate should 
be excluded for estate-tax purposes. 

In the committee report it is estimated 
that adoption of the life insurance pro- 
vision contained in the bill will result in 
a loss to the Treasury of $25 million dur- 
ing fiscal 1955. No estimate is made as 
to the effect of the provision insofar as 
loss of revenue is concerned during years 
subsequent to 1955. 

Iam constrained to believe, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the estimate of the loss of 
revenue is overly conservative, because 
this same proposal was before the Con- 
gress in 1948. What loss of revenue did 
the Treasury then estimate? It was 
then estimated that the loss would be 
$100 million annually; and if the com- 
mittee provision is allowed to stand, it 
will undoubtedly result in a substantial 
increase in the use of insurance for es- 
tate planning purposes. Of course, it 
may mean a land-office business for the 
insurance companies. I would not deny 
the insurance companies any legitimate 
business. Nevertheless, I believe that 
we should frame our tax laws on a dif- 
ferent basis. 

I do not wish to be in the position of 
denying to our life insurance companies 
the opportunity to do as large a business 
as they can. I can see no justification, 
however, for making this opportunity 
available to them through the medium 
of a discriminatory provision in the 
tax law. 

It may be, Mr. President, that an 
argument can be made that our estate- 
tax rates are too high. I doubt that 
an argument can successfully be made 
to that effect, but it can be made, and 
made with a degree of logic. 

If such is contended, however, the 
argument should be advanced in a 
straightforward manner, involving a 
proposal to decrease estate-tax rates, 
rather than by proposing additional 
loopholes whereby those persons of sub- 
stantial means, who are able to employ 
experts to assist them with their estate 
planning, may avoid payment of an 
estate tax at the rates prescribed by law. 

I urge the Senate to adopt the amend- 
ment because it would make no change 
in the law; rather, it would retain the 
law asitis. In the absence of the law as 
it is today, wealthy individuals might— 
as we all know they once did—pass on 
large portions of their wealth in the form 
of life insurance, without paying an es- 
tate tax. The committee bill would do 
precisely that. In fact, when coupled 
with the large gift-tax exemptions and 
exclusions already provided by the Reve- 
nue Act of 1948, the bill would permit 
taxpayers to leave very large estates 
without paying either an estate tax or 
a gift tax. 

Under the provisions of the bill, it 
would be possible for one to pass on an 
estate of $1 million without paying any 
gift or estate tax. 

I do not wish to argue this point at 
length. I know it is very technical, but 
such a provision is contained in the bill. 
I ask again: Why do we need to change 
the present law? From what source does 
the complaint come? From what source 
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is there a demand to change the provi- 
sions of the estate-tax law? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield to me? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I did not hear all the 
Senator’s argument, but I realize that 
his point is a very important one. If I 
correctly understand him, as the bill is 
now written a man could purchase large 
amounts of life insurance and thereby 
could avoid having it become a part of 
his estate, and in effect it would be tax 
free at the time of his death. In that 
way the ordinary estate tax would be 
avoided. 

Mr. GORE. Yes; the bill as it now 
stands is an open invitation for evasion 
or avoidance of either the gift tax or 
the estate tax. 

Mr. STENNIS. Is it the opinion of 
the Senator from Tennessee that if this 
provision were to become law, in prac- 
tical effect it would quickly and cer- 
tainly virtually eliminate the estate tax, 
in the case of a large number of estates, 
because this avenue of tax avoidance 
would be taken? 

Mr. GORE. I believe that would be 
the case; and the minority report of the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
states that that would be the effect. 

Mr. STENNIS. That part of the Sen- 
ator’s argument certainly impresses me. 
However, I think some allowance should 
be made for an insurance estate up to a 
certain amount. By that means a man 
can create a potential estate early in life; 
and as his family grows his estate can 
grow. 

So, with the imposition of some ceiling, 
I would favor the Senator's amend- 
ment; but I do not think such a policy 
should be adopted without providing at 
the low levels some means for the crea- 
tion of such an estate which would be 
exempt from the estate tax. 

Mr. GORE. I think I can agree with 
the sentiments the able Senator from 
Mississippi expresses. 

Let me say that until 1942 there was a 
$40,000 estate-tax exemption, in the case 
of insurance. In 1942 we eliminated the 
specific insurance exemption, but in- 
creased the total exemption to $60,000. 
That is the present exemption for the 
estate tax, as I understand the law. 

I recognize that there may be need to 
begin to consider providing some specific 
exemption for insurance. But under the 
committee bill the sky is the limit; the 
lid is completely removed. Instead of 
trying to close the gap, we are tearing 
down the fence. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield to me? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. My understanding is 
that under the present law a person 
could leave $30,000 in real estate and 
personal property and $30,000 in insur- 
ance, making a total of $60,000, and 
the entire $60,000 would be exempt from 
estate tax. Is that correct? 

Mr. GORE. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. JACKSON. In short, there is an 
overall exemption of $60,000, insofar as 
the Federal estate tax is concerned, 

Mr. GORE, Or all of it could be in 
insurance. 
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Mr. JACKSON. Is it not true that a 
person who left only insurance could 
leave insurance up to $60,000, and it 
would be exempt from the Federal estate 
tax? 

Mr. GORE. Yes. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, a 
person could leave $120,000 to his wife, 
without having it subject to the estate 
tax. 

Mr. JACKSON. Does the Senator 
from Florida mean on the theory of 
splitting income? 

Mr. SMATHERS. One hundred and 
twenty thousand dollars, in insurance or 
otherwise, could be left to a man’s wife, 
and it would be free from the estate tax. 

Mr. GORE. That may be, but the 
Senator from Mississippi has raised the 
question of a proper exemption. 

Mr. JACKSON. I think it fair that 
there be a specific insurance exemption, 
over and above the normal estate-tax 
exemption. 

Mr. GORE. That may be. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield to me? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Under existing law 
covering gift taxes, if I were to give 
$100,000 to one of my children, I would 
have to pay a gift tax on it, would I not? 

Mr. GORE. I believe so. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I do not know the 
exact percentage of the tax, but it is 
high—30 percent or 40 percent, I be- 
lieve. 

On the other hand, if I correctly un- 
derstand the situation that has been re- 
ferred to by the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee, if I were young enough 
to take out an insurance policy, and if 
I took out a $100,000 insurance policy, 
and paid the premium on it, I could 
leave that much insurance to one of my 
children—the same child to whom I 
might otherwise wish to make a gift of 
$100,000—and there would be no estate 
tax. Is that correct? 

Mr. GORE. Yes; under the provi- 
sions of the bill, there would be no 
estate tax in that case. 

Mr. LEHMAN. It would be exempt 
from estate tax, under the provisions of 
the bill, would it not? 

Mr. GORE. That is correct. 

Mr. President, if Members of the Sen- 
ate wish to take time to consider this 
matter a little further, and if they will 
refer to my amendment, copies of which 
are on the desks of Senators, I wish to 
refer them to page 1, line 4, where we 
find that subsection (A) is what is elim- 
inated from existing law by the commit- 
tee bill. That is how the bill would 
change existing law. I know of no rea- 
son why the text from line 4 to line 7 
should be omitted, or why the present 
law needs to be changed. If it does need 
to be changed, the gap needs to be closed. 
If the present law needs to be changed, 
we need to tighten it up, so that tax 
avoidance will be lessened, rather than 
to throw the situation wide open. In 
other words, we should not open the door 
and invite tax avoidance. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr, President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield to me? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 
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Mr. PASTORE. If a man were to set 
up, during his lifetime, an irrevocable 
trust, it would be free from inheritance 
tax, would it not? 

Mr. GORE. I believe so, under cer- 
tain conditions. But, of course, it would 
be subject to the gift tax, and in that 
way it would be different from life insur- 
ance. 

Mr. PASTORE. Notif a person in his 
lifetime set up, in annual amounts al- 
lowed by law, an irrevocable trust for 
the benefit of certain persons. It would 
be free from the inheritance tax. What 
is the difference between that situation 
and one in which an estate is set up by 
way of an insurance policy? 

Mr. GORE. Perhaps the law as it ap- 
plies to that situation should also be 
changed. It may be that the law needs 
strengthening. However, I see no justi- 
fication for completely opening it up. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield to me? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I think I can point out 
to the Senator from Rhode Island that 
if a person sets up an irrevocable trust, 
it will be exempt from the estate tax. 
But in setting it up, the creator of the 
trust would nonetheless have to pay the 
gift tax. 

Mr. PASTORE. Not if he set it up in 
annual amounts of less than $3,000. 

Mr. LEHMAN. But I was referring to 
larger amounts. The Senator from Ten- 
nessee is referring to a man who has $1 
million, and wishes to dispose of his 
entire estate. 

Mr. PASTORE. If a man paid a $3,000 
premium on an insurance policy for each 
person he wished to name as a benefi- 
ciary—and similar arrangements could 
be made for as many as 100 persons, 
perhaps—the gift tax would not apply, 
because it does not apply to gifts of less 
than $3,000 annually to any one person. 
If a person started that plan at 20 years 
of age and lived to be 90, he could set 
up an irrevocable trust which would 
amount to $1 million, and that would be 
tax free, so far as the inheritance tax 
is concerned. Why can he not do it by 
means of an insurance policy? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. He can do it now, 
by buying in the same way. 

Mr. PASTORE. As I understand, 
that is all this amendment is intended 
to accomplish. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Oh, no. 

Mr. PASTORE. Did I not correctly 
understand the Senator from Tennessee 
to say that? 

Mr. GORE. I am not sure what the 
Senator believes he understood the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee to say. 

Mr. PASTORE. I understand that if 
an individual names a beneficiary who 
is not the executor of his estate, and if 
the payment of the proceeds of the poli- 
cy does not go to the estate of the in- 
dividual, the proceeds of the policy are 
free from inheritance tax on his death. 
That is no different from setting up an 
irrevocable trust. If there is any dif- 
ference, I should like to know what it is. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 
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Mr. SMATHERS. It is like an irrev- 
ocable trust, plus another fact, namely, 
that if the person who buys the insur- 
ance has to pay more than $3,000 for the 
premium, he has to pay a gift tax on 
everything above $3,000, just as he does 
when he sets up a trust estate. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, this illus- 
trates how inadequately we are consid- 
ering the pending bill. Before the Sen- 
ate tonight is a provision to make a far- 
reaching change in a very technical, de- 
tailed, complicated provision of our tax 
laws. How many Senators understand 
it? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. In my opinion the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee has raised a very 
timely point, on a very serious subject. 
The way the bill is now written, the result 
might be virtually to eliminate the oper- 
ation of our estate taxes with respect 
to individuals who see fit to invest large 
sums of money in insurance policies. I 
favor encouragement of the insurance 
estate up to a certain point. If $40,000 
was a reasonable ceiling in 1940, perhaps 
it ought to be $75,000 or $80,000 now. 
But beyond that point I submit we should 
not go. If the Senator has an amend- 
ment which would place in effect a $75,- 
000 ceiling, or a ceiling somewhere near 
that figure, it certainly would commend 
itself strongly to the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, and I believe to other Members 
of this body. 

Mr. GORE. I think there is a great 
deal of merit in the statement of the 
Senator from Mississippi. I do not wish 
to deny to anyone the privilege of build- 
ing a reasonable insurance estate to 
leave to each of his children and to his 
wife, or any of his dependents. How- 
ever, I do not wish to take all the reins 
off. If the chairman of the committee 
were willing to accept a suitable proviso, 
I would modify the pending amendment 
by submitting a proviso limiting the ap- 
plication of my amendment to a definite 
ceiling. The Senator from Mississippi 
has suggested $75,000 or $80,000. I will 
suggest $100,000. 

Mr. STENNIS. That would be satis- 
factory. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. First of all, I wish 
to thank the Senator from Tennessee for 
bringing up this complicated, and yet 
highly important, subject matter in con- 
nection with the tax bill. 

I have checked into the record and I 
find, for example, that there has been 
no basic change in the estate and gift 
taxes since about 1942, except to ease 
them. 

For example, the amendments in 1948 
permitted married persons to exclude 
one-half of their gifts from the tax base, 
and the estates of decedents who were 
married at the time of death were al- 
lowed deductions for one-half of the 
total estate transferred to the spouse, 
thus, in effect, doubling the exemption. 
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The bill before us contains a further 
provision lightening the provisions of 
the estate and gift taxes. Every single 
tax which affects the American people 
has been sharply increased since 1942, 
including the corporation tax, the cap- 
ital gains tax, and the earned income 
tax. Every tax schedule has been in- 
creased, but with respect to estate and 
gift taxes, there have been no increases. 
In fact there has been a decrease, be- 
cause of the income-splitting provision. 

In 1947, as the chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee knows, a special ad- 
visory committee was established, which 
examined the estate and gift tax sec- 
tions of the code and made some very 
strong recommendations for plugging 
the loopholes. In 1947 that group, as 
shown by its report, was fully aware of 
the kind of loophole which the Senator 
is now discussing. In 1947 the special 
advisory committee wanted to tighten 
the estate and gift tax provisions, but 
instead, in 1948, the Congress weakened 
the estate and gift tax provisions so as 
to permit greater exemptions and great- 
er opportunities for what might be 
called tax evasion. Now the Senator is 
pointing out a loophole which is being 
used to the point where there is no limit 
to the possibilities. I think the Senator 
is correct. 

The Senator from Mississippi has 
made a distinct contribution by suggest- 
ing that we should not place a penalty 
upon insurance trusts or upon insurance 
estates, but that we should establish 
some standards so that the situation will 
be under some reasonable control. 
Otherwise what we shall be doing is to 
aggravate the abuses in connection with 
the kind of investment trust which is 
used for estate purposes. I believe that 
on two or three successive occasions the 
Treasury Department has severely criti- 
cized the estate and gift tax provisions 
which Congress has enacted. I cannot 
imagine that the Treasury recommended 
this particular provision. I should like 
to know from the chairman of the com- 
mittee whether or not the Treasury 
Department recommended it. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. There are two things 
which I wish to emphasize. In the first 
place, in reply to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE], 
we all know, of course, that gifts up to 
$3,000 are exempt from the gift tax, 
whether the gift be in the form of an 
insurance premium, in the form of cash, 
or in the form of Government bonds or 
any other item of value. But here we 
are dealing with a completely open-end 
provision under which a man could dis- 
pose of his entire estate. He could dis- 
pose of an estate of $1 million, $10 mil- 
lion, or $30 million without paying any 
tax, so far as I can see. 

I wonder whether the distinguished 
chairman of the Finance Committee 
would listen, because I believe I am cor- 
rect in the statement I am about to make. 
However, I am not absolutely certain be- 
cause I have not been Governor of my 
State for the past 12 years. Let me 
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point out what I consider to be a very 
serious situation if the bill as now writ- 
ten goes through without the amend- 
ment suggested by the Senator from 
Tennessee. 

My understanding is that the pro- 
vision in question would seriously affect 
the estate-tax collections made by the 
States, if not virtually destroy them. 
My understanding is that, of the tax 
which is levied against an estate, the 
State—at least many of the States, if 
not all the States—is entitled to recoup 
up to 80 percent. In my State one of the 
largest sources of revenue is the col- 
lection of estate taxes. If, through the 
device suggested in the bill now before 
us, the estate taxes are permitted to be 
further reduced, then the revenue-rais- 
ing possibilities not only of the Federal 
Government, but also of the States 
themselves, will be seriously impaired. 

I believe that is a very serious matter 
that we dare not overlook. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, in view of 
the suggestions that have been made, 
which I believe have merit, I ask un- 
animous consent to modify my amend- 
ment by the modification which I now 
send to the desk and ask the clerk to 
read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will state the modification. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
after line 10 of the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore], it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

Provided, That the proceeds of life in- 
surance receivable by beneficiaries, other 
than the executor and with respect to which 
the decedent did not possess at the time of 
his death any incidents of ownership, shall 
not be includible in the gross estate of a 
decedent whose net estate, including such 
life insurance proceeds, does not exceed 
$100,000. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the modi- 
fication provides a limitation of $100,000. 
The Senator from Mississippi suggested 
$75,000 or $80,000. I believe there should 
be some limitation. I see 10 necessity 
for changing the law at all, unless we 
tighten it up. If there is to be any invi- 
tation to build up estates for the purpose 
of avoiding estate taxes, a limit should be 
set. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield. 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it not correct to 
say that the Senator's amendment would 
provide that the committee bill would 
apply on estates up to $100,000, and the 
old law above that amount? 

Mr. GORE. That is correct. The 
proviso states that the bill shall apply to 
estates up to $100,000. The old law shall 
apply to estates above that amount. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield 3 minutes to me? 

Mr. GORE. I should like to have the 
other side use some time. I reserve the 
remainder of my time. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I am 
opposed to the amendment, as modified. 
It involves a defect in the law which the 
House was trying to correct when it 
passed the bill. The question before the 
House was whether a piece of property 
of which a man had divested himself 
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should go into his estate on his death. 
What the House was trying to do was to 
clear up an inequity, because the state 
of the law is such that it actually 
charges an estate for property which 
does not belong to the estate when an 
irrevocable title is in somebody else. 
That was the purpose of correcting the 
statute. That is the correction which is 
achieved. 

“A” has a life insurance policy. “A” 
makes “B” the beneficiary. “A” has a 
policy which he gives to “B” as an irrev- 
ocable estate. “A” cannot take it away 
from “B.” There are no strings to it. 
I am not talking about a collusive deal. 
If it is a fraudulent deal, that is a horse 
of a different color, and our statutes 
reach that kind of deal. I am talking 
about an honest deal where there has 
been a complete transfer and where the 
owner holds nothing back, and where 
title therefor does not pass into the do- 
nor’s estate upon his death. Can any- 
one give me a valid reason why we should 
put something into a man’s estate which 
he no longer has? The purpose of the 
law is to prevent anything like that from 
happening. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
yield in a minute. 

Let us consider the other angle. “A” 
gives “B” the benefits of his life-insur- 
ance policy. “A” pays the premiums, 
Under this bill that involves a gift tax. 
Let us suppose the gift were peanuts or 
horse shoes, or anything else, just as 
the Senator from Rhode Island pointed 
out, if a man gives the property away 
while he is alive, and has not retained 
title to it, he cannot get it back even if 
he would like to have it. Shall we say to 
him, “Oh, no, you cannot make such a 
gift, because if you do it it will go into 
your estate’? We do not do anything 
like that. There is no law like that. 
There is no law, I say most respectfully, 
that prevents a man from giving away 
more than $50,000 or $75,000 or $100,000 
worth of property. There is no law that 
says to a man, “If you give away more 
than a certain amount, the excess will 
go into your estate.” We do not have 
that kind of law, I say respectfully, be- 
cause we do not have such a system of 
government. We have never put a limit 
on what a man may give away. 

Reference has been made to a loop- 
hole. Where is there any loophole when 
a man gives away something that he 
owns, to which he does not retain title 
and which he cannot recapture? Fraud 
has been mentioned. If such an act is 
proved to be a fraudulent transfer, then 
the transfer is of no effect, and the 
property goes back into the estate of 
the donor. 

Why in the case of a gift of insurance 
should we say, “Ah, you can give a mil- 
lion dollars in real estate, or in peanuts, 
or carpets, but you cannot give away a 
million dollars in insurance, and you can 
give away only $100,000 worth”? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 
Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. ' 
Mr. LEHMAN. If someone were to 
give away a million dollars in real estate 
or a million dollars in securities or a mil- 


I shall be glad to 
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lion dollars in cash, he would have to 
pay a very large gift tax. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. He would have to pay 
a gift tax? 

Mr. LEHMAN. A large one. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. A large one? If the 
Senator from New York, for example, 
assumed the expense of a $3,000 pre- 
mium, he would be taxed at that rate. 

Mr. LEHMAN. The Senator was talk- 
ing about a million dollars. There 
would be a very large gift tax on a mil- 
lion dollars. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. A very large one. 
Under our system, the law requires it. 
He would be obliged to pay the gift tax. 
However, what he gave away would not 
go into his estate when he died. That 
is the point. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I shall reduce this to 
a personal equation. I have always been 
a great believer in life insurance, and I 
carry a large amount of life insurance, 
on which I pay the premiums. Under 
the pending bill, I could take the entire 
amount of life insurance which I am 
carrying—and it is a large amount—and 
turn it over to one of my beneficiaries 
in an irrevocable trust, and thus escape 
both gift and inheritance taxes. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. There seems to be an 
unwillingness to recognize the fact that 
the Senator would not escape the gift 
tax. 

Mr. GEORGE and Mr. GORE ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield first to the 
Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. If at the time of the 
transfer of the insurance policy it had 
a cash-surrender value of $10,000, or 
$15,000, or $20,000, the Senator from New 
York would pay a gift tax above $3,000. 
If the gift is made within 3 years of the 
Senator’s death, it is subject to being 
upset, and its going back into the Sen- 
ator’s estate. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. It would go into the 
estate of the donor, because, having been 
made within 3 years of death, it is as- 
sumed to have been a transaction in con- 
templation of death. 

The Senator from New York has men- 
tioned large insurance policies. I re- 
peat what the Senator from Georgia has 
emphasized, that the value of those poli- 
cies, if there is a value in them at that 
time, is taxable as a gift. If the Sena- 
tor is paying the premium he must pay 
the gift tax on it. I repeat that if the 
Senator makes some other kind of gift— 
a house or anything like that—and he 
pays a gift tax, and if there are no col- 
lusive strings to it, that is done, and it is 
in the other person’s estate, and it is 
no longer in the Senator’s estate. 

Mr. LEHMAN. The Senator will agree 
that in estates of substantial value the 
estate tax is far greater than the gift 
tax. Is that not correct? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I think there is an 
increase in the estate tax over the gift 
tax. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Is it not a fact that 
under those circumstances a man could 
transfer his insurance policy to a bene- 
ficiary in an irrevocable trust and save 
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a very substantial amount in this estate 
tax to be paid after his death? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. May I point out to the 
Senator from New York that the gift 
tax is 75 percent of the estate tax? So 
one cannot do much saving by paying 
75 percent of the estate tax in order to 
have the privilege of giving away his 
property. He would have to carry it a 
long while. If it should happen that he 
passed away within 3 years it would go 
back into the estate anyway. 

Mr. LEHMAN. There certainly is a 
substantial saving. Unless there is, what 
is the object of the amendment? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The reason for the 
amendment is, as I said awhile ago, 
because the House concedes the present 
law on the subject to be unjust. We 
have been condoning and practicing an 
inequity in taxation of a man’s estate or 
property of which he has divested him- 
self and which he no longer owns. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I think the proposal 
is highly dangerous. I make the pre- 
diction, which I may not live to see real- 
ized, that if the amendment is adopted 
many of my colleagues will live to see 
the time when the revenues from estate 
taxes levied by the Federal Government 
and by the various State taxing authori- 
ties will be very materially curtailed to 
the extent of doing serious damage to 
the economy of the Nation and of the 
States. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I should like to say 
to the distinguished Senator that, while 
the revenues of the Federal Government 
or of a State may be affected, assessing 
a tax on an estate which does not really 
own the property is nevertheless an in- 
equitable thing. I am not going to put 
a cloak of nobility on such a proposal, 
which we sometimes see done, though, of 
course, not in the Senate. I do not be- 
lieve in a State collecting taxes on prop- 
erty which is not taxable any more than 
I believe in the Federal Government do- 
ing so. I favor the institution of insur- 
ance. I do not have a nickel’s worth of 
any kind of insurance except accident 
policies but I wish I had a million dollars’ 
worth of insurance I could give to some- 
one. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. If I understand cor- 
rectly the Senator’s example of “A” in- 
suring his life and making “B” the ir- 
revocable beneficiary, if the premium is 
$4,000 a year, will “A” have to pay a gift 
tax on a thousand dollars? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. ‘Today “A” could give 
“B” $3,000 and be tax exempt. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. He can do that, 
exactly. 

Mr. PASTORE. Under the Senator's 
plan, if he buys an insurance policy and 
gives it to “B” without any claim of tak- 
ing it back to his own estate or trans- 
ferring it to someone else, he is not doing 
precisely what he can do in his lifetime 
by giving $3,000 away to “B”? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator is stat- 
ing it to me as cogently as he did awhile 
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yest There is no difference between the 
0. 

Mr. PASTORE. Furthermore, the 
money he is using is money which he 
has earned and upon which he has paid 
the tax and which he would be at liberty 
to gamble away at a race track? 

Mr. And the new people 
who got it would have the same privilege. 

Mr. PASTORE. Any amount over 
$3,000 a year has to pay the gift tax. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is correct; and 
if he transfers a policy which has an 
accrued value, then to the extent of the 
accrued value he has to pay a gift tax. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, how 
is my time running? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Colorado has used 15 minutes. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, the 
other day in a newspaper column I was 
referred to as the Solemn Solon from 
Salt Lake. I think it is about time that 
the Solemn Solon from Salt Lake rose 
on the floor of the Senate and pointed 
out the fact that we have been in ses- 
sion for nearly 12 hours. We have been 
meeting under the shadow of the break- 
down of one of our colleagues who was 
on the floor all day yesterday and who, 
apparently, as a result of that experience, 
may not be with us again. We have just 
witnessed a spirited colloquy between 
two of our colleagues who are at least 
20 years older than is the Solemn Solon 
from Salt Lake—Mr. President, I apolo- 
gize. Let us say, 10 years. The Solemn 
Solon from Salt Lake will eliminate from 
his observation the chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee, who apparently is ob- 
jecting to being aged before his time. 
But the fact remains that after 12 hours 
today we should have reached the point 
where, if any Senator has any amend- 
ment, he should be prepared to offer it 
simply and not develop the kind of a de- 
bate which will consume the full limit 
of his time. Otherwise, our colleague 
now at Bethesda Hospital might con- 
ceivably have company before we are 
through. 

I can stay with the Senate as long as 
can anyone else, but I think common 
sense would suggest that the time for 
extended debate and colloquy has passed. 
If there are other amendments, I think 
those who proposed them should be pre- 
pared to explain them simply, and then 
stand or fall on the basis of the decision 
of the Senate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Utah yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
realize that this bill involves $60 billion 
of public money, and he is now propos- 
ing that after only 3 days of debate, that 
debate now be stopped and that we op- 
erate under the guillotine? 

Mr. BENNETT. I am not proposing 
that debate be stopped, but I have been 
a little bit surprised at the repetition 
which has taken place in the past half- 
hour. Over and over again we have 
heard the same phrases repeated. I feel 
that under those circumstances the time 
has come when a simple explanation 


“the 2 or 3 oldest Senators on the floor, 
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should be adequate. If the Senator 
from Illinois wants to carry this meet- 
ing through all night and take the risks, 
knowing that the two senior members 
of the Finance Committee are carrying 

the burden of this bill, the Senator 

from Utah will stay with him. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the Senator 
make a motion to recess? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Utah yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I shall be glad to 
yield. d 

Mr. GORE. I hope the remarks of 
the able Senator from Utah do not im- 
ply a criticism of the United States Sen- 
ate, even though it is late. I should like 
to inform the distinguished Senator that 
I have been seeking recognition all day. 
Here is an important subject. Instead 
of closing the gap in the tax law we 
are tearing down the fence. Instead of 
improving the law we are making it 
worse, and yet the bill is supposed to 
pass this evening. Why does not the 
Senator move that the Senate take a 
recess? ’ 

Why does the Senator rise to criticize 
one of his colleagues who is acting 
conscientiously in the performance of 
his duties? The Senator from Utah 
seems to be suggesting that we sit down 
and offer no amendments if we get tired. 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator from 
Utah suggested that the amendments, — 
if offered, should be simply explained. 
The Senator from Tennessee has taken 
exception to my observation. He has 
talked about closing the gap and build- 
ing up the fence at least four times to- 
night within the hearing of the Senator 
from Utah. It is that kind of repetition 
which I think the Senate should be 
spared under present circumstances. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. How long has the 
55 from Utah been studying the 

ill? 

Mr. BENNETT. Ten weeks. 

Mr. STENNIS. How long have Sen- 
ators who are not members of the com- — 
mittee had an opportunity to study the 
bill? Not 10 days. 

Mr. BENNETT. One of the things 
which the Senator from Utah has 
learned—and perhaps he has more 
naivete than do his colleagues—is that 
in a complicated situation of this kind, 
the devoted and deliberate study by 
Members of both parties for such a long 
period of time should inspire some faith 
on the part of the other Members of 
the Senate, so that they will follow, to 
some extent, the leadership of their 
party. a 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN, I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New York for a question. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I desire to reply to 
the Senator from Utah. I am very ap- 
preciative of the solicitude of the Sena- 
tor from Utah. I certainly am among 


possibly the oldest. I know the hour is 
late. The decision to finish action on 
the tax bill tonight was not mine or that 
of my colleagues on this side of the aisle, 
or of many of my colleagues on the other 


_ side of the aisle. It was the decision of 


the majority leader. Iam not critical of 
him. But since action on the bill must 
be finished tonight, I say to the Sena- 
tor from Utah, in spite of my years— 
and I hope that neither the Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. MILLIKIN] nor I will suf- 
fer from this—that I shall not give up 
my responsibility as a United States 
Senator to question what I think is an 
extremely dangerous part of the bill. 

I am grateful for the very generous 
solicitude of the Senator from Utah in 
my behalf. 

Now I should like to address a question 
to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield to the Senator 
from New York for the purpose of allow- 
ing him to ask a question. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Under the bill, would 
it not be possible for a wealthy man to 
take out an insurance policy for $1 mil- 
lion, on which he would make the first 
premium payment, which would be very 
little, relatively; set that up as part of 
an irrevocable trust for a beneficiary; 
and all that he would have to pay would 
be a gift tax on the first premium and 
the equity there was in the policy; and 
thereafter, upon his death, there would 
be no estate tax levied against his estate? 
Is not that a fact? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, that is 
a fact. If he does not have a life ex- 
pectancy, if he does not live any required 
period of time, and took out a policy, paid 
his premium, and immediately “kicked 
the bucket,” the person who had the ir- 
revocable right to the insurance policy 
would then obtain the proceeds as his 
* If the policy were put in trust, 

n would be the property of 
the trustee 

I am, of. course, assuming that there 
was no collusion, which would vitiate 
the whole transaction anyway. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Iam not assuming—— 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I have answered the 
Senator’ s question. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I wish to make it clear. 
As I -iraner the Senator’s answer, it is 
that a wealthy man could take out an 
insurance policy in any amount, an 
amount which would constitute a very 
substantial part of his estate, pay one 
premium on it, and all that he would 
have to pay then as a gift tax would be 
based on that one premium. 

While no one, of course, can estimate 
the life expectancy of any man, never- 
theless, thereafter, if he died within a 
measurable time, the estate would have 
to pay no estate tax whatsoever. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. If he died, as we have 
said so many times, within 3 years, it 
would be presumed that he made a 
transfer in contemplation of death, and 
the estate would have to pay. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN, I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I ask the Sen- 
‘ator from Colorado whether it would not 
be possible for the life-insurance com- 
pany to tailor-make a policy to fit a par- 


ticular situation, in which the initial ` 


premium would be less than $3,000, and 
therefore exempt from the gift tax, but 
the later premiums would rise, so that 
the total protection given would be much 
greater than that which would be af- 
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forded by the $3,000 on a straight-line 
system of premium payments. Could 
not policies be tailormade, which would 
enable the avoidance of the payment of 
gift taxes and estate taxes? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I do not see how both 
taxes could be avoided. One could not 
avoid the gift tax if the gift was over 
the exemption limit. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is it not a fact that 
at present if a person makes a $3,000 
gift outright, and passes title, no matter 
whether the gift would increase in value 
in the future, the person would not be 
taxed on the future increase in value? 
Is not that the same situation as with 
respect to an insurance policy? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. A person makes a 
$3,000 gift, free of gift tax, and the ar- 
ticle increases in value in the future. 
Is not that identical? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I think so. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr.GORE. Mr. President, I apologize 
to the eminent Senator from Utah. I 
wish to reply to the first question which 
the able distinguished junior Senator 
from Colorado stated when he rose. He 
asked this question: Why should a man 
pay a tax on something not in his 
estate?” 

I suggest to the able Senator from 
Colorado that if a man wills his farm to 
his son John, the farm is subject to an 
estate tax. If he designates his son John 
as the beneficiary of a will or an insur- 
ance policy, both instruments are testa- 
mentary in character. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. Not just now. I do not 
wish to intrude upon the time of the 
— other than to discuss this ques- 

on. 

Let me point out, for example, that 
that is possible under this bill. Senators 
have referred to the $3,000 exemption 
for each beneficiary under the gift-tax 
laws. As a matter of fact, under exist- 
ing law, a married man has a $6,000 an- 
nual gift-tax exemption for each bene- 
ficiary. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. LEH- 
MAN] referred to himself personally. I 
do not know that there is anything im- 
proper about using a personal example. 
I, too, can offer a personal example. 

Under the committee bill, I could pay 
premiums to the extent of $6,000 a year 
on three policies, making my wife and 
my two children the beneficiaries of 
each, respectively. That, Mr. President, 
would be sufficient to build an estate of 
approximately $700,000 for my wife and 
children, and the estate, at my death, 
would be completely exempt from estate 
taxes, and the premium payments would 
be exempt from gift taxes. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr.GORE. Inamoment. The Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis] has 
made a point. How many pages are in 
the bill? There are 875 pages in a bill 
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involving a complete revision of the Fed- 
eral tax laws. Yet the Senate is expected 
to pass the bill within 3 days, and Sena- 
tors are criticized if they so much as 
offer amendments and undertake to 
make explanations. 

I say there is no need to change the 
existing law. The bill contains 431 
pages of committee amendments. I 
apologized to the Senate, when I rose, for 
raising a technical, legal, complicated 
question so late in the evening. I think 
we should apologize to the country for 
giving this kind of consideration to so 
important a bill. 

Why does not the majority leader 
move to recess the Senate? I will yield 
for that purpose or to obtain a reply. It 
is now past 11 o’clock. Does the Senator 
care to reply? I do not wish to make 
the motion, but I do wish the Senate to 
give adequate consideration not only to 
the amendment, but to the bill. I sug- 
gest to the Senator that there are a score 
of amendments at the desk yet to be 
considered. Are we all to be chastised 
by the salty statesman from Salt Lake 
because we want to consider those 
amendments? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. If the Senator is 
addressing an inquiry to me, I wish to 
state that I entered the Chamber near 
the end of the colloquy. The majority 
leader has not criticized the Senator 
from Tennessee for making an explana- 
tion of his amendment. I was present 
on the floor of the Senate when the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee started to explain 
his amendment, when he stated that it 
was technical in nature. Then I was 
called from the floor for a long-distance 
telephone call, and then returned to the 
floor of the Senate. The colloquy went 
on in the meantime. 

I say to the Senator from Tennessee 
that, at the request of Senators on both 
sides of the aisle, we had mutually agreed 
that it would be advisable to finish action 
on the bill today, because a number of 
Senators on both sides of the aisle had 
indicated they would like to make full 
use of the 4th of July weekend, and per- 
haps leave Washington sometime tomor- 
row and not return until Tuesday, the 
6th of July. If it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate to adjourn or recess until tomorrow 
and resume consideration of the bill at 
that time, so far as the majority leader 
is concerned, he is prepared to do that, 
The majority leader does not expect to 
be leaving town, but to be here. I 
thought I was obliging Senators on both 
sides of the aisle who desired to move 
ahead with consideration of the bill. 

I am not urging the Senator from 
Tennessee to forego any discussion 
which he desires to make but when he 
completes his discussion I think the 
Senate will be about at a point where it 
can vote on his amendment. I had un- 
derstood from the Senator from Louisi- 
ana that he has an amendment, as other 
Senators have, which he does not believe 
will take more than 5 minutes to explain. 
If the Senate could dispose of those 
amendments tonight, I think it would be 
a relief to all Senators to get the pend- 
ing legislation behind us. If not, we can 
resume consideration of the bill tomor- 
row. 
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It is certainly not intended to con- 
tinue the session until 2 or 3 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. I doubt that it 
would be advisable to continue beyond 
midnight. If there is a chance of con- 
cluding action on the bill, I think it 
would be helpful to Senators on both 
sides to do so. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! Vote! 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Tennessee yield any time 
to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. GORE. How much time does the 
Senator desire? 

Mr. CHAVEZ, 
2 minutes. 

Mr. GORE. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from New Mexico. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from New Mexico is recognized. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, which 
is more important to the interests of the 
American people, the wishes Senators 
may have to leave town for the Fourth 
of July weekend, or completing action on 
the bill? Which is more important? 
What are the American people interested 
in? Are they interested in my welfare, 
or what I do on the Fourth of July, or 
what the Senators on the other side of 
the aisle do? I think it is more impor- 
tant that Senators should stay and dis- 
cuss the bill than that the Senate should 
try to accommodate any Senator who 
may want to go to Utah, or anywhere 
else. The truth is that Senators on the 
other side of the aisle have not had a 
new idea, in my opinion, since the time 
of Hamilton. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the modified 
amendment of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. GORE]. 

Mr. GORE and several other Senators 
asked for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER } 
is absent because of illness. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Durr] is 
absent on official business. The Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Jenner], the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. McCar- 
THY], the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. SALTONSTALL], the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

If present and voting the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Durr], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. JENNER], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SaLTONSTALL] 
would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLEN- 
DER], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. GIL- 
LETTE], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Hennin¢s], the Senator from South Car- 
olina [Mr. Jon#nston l, the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr}, and the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

I announce further that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Louisiana [Mr, 
ELLENDER] would vote “nay.” 


I should like to have 
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The result was announced—yeas 23, 
nays 60, as follows: 


YEAS—23 
Anderson Jackson Morse 
Chavez Kefauver Murray 
Douglas Kilgore Neely 
Fulbright Langer Robertson 
Gore Lehman Russell 
Hayden Magnuson Sparkman 
Hill Mansfield Stennis 
Humphrey Monroney 

NAYS—60 
Aiken Dworshak Martin 
Barrett Ervin Maybank 
Beall Ferguson M 
Bennett Flanders Millikin 
Bowring Frear Mundt 
Bricker George Pastore 
Bridges Goldwater Payne 
Burke Green Potter 
Bush Hendrickson Purtell 
Butler, Md. Hickenlooper Schoeppel 
Byrd Holland Smathers 
Capehart Ives Smith, Maine 
Carlson Johnson, Colo. Smith, N. J. 
Case Johnson, Tex. Symington 
Clements Kennedy Thye 
Cooper Knowland Upton 
Cordon Kuchel Watkins 
Crippa Lennon Welker 
Daniel Long Williams 
Dirksen Malone Young 

NOT VOTING—13 

Butler, Nebr. Hennings McClellan 
Duff Jenner Saltonstall 
Eastland Johnston, S. C. Wiley 
Ellender Kerr 
Gillette McCarthy 


So Mr. Gore’s amendment, as modi- 
fied, was rejected. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 8 of the 
bill, at the end of the table of sections 
to part IV, it is proposed to insert: 


Sec. 39. Credit with respect to excess profits 
tax. 


On page 11 of the bill, after section 39, 
it is proposed to insert: 


Sec. 39. Credit with respect to excess profits 
tax 


In the case of a corporation which was 
subject to the excess profits tax imposed by 
subchapter D of chapter 1 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1939, there shall be allowed 
as a credit against the tax imposed by this 
chapter for the first taxable year beginning 
after December 31, 1953, an amount equal to 
the excess, if any, of— 

(1) the aggregate amount of excess profits 
taxes paid for all taxable years by the tax- 
payer with respect to the tax imposed by 
such subchapter D, over 

(2) the aggregate amount of excess profits 
taxes which would have been imposed on 
the taxpayer for all taxable years subject to 
such subchapter D if section 432 (c) (1) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1939 had pro- 
vided that an unused excess profits credit 
for any taxable year subject to such tax 
could be carried back to all preceding taxable 
years subject to such tax, in lieu of only to 
the first preceding taxable year. In com- 
puting such taxes which would have been so 
imposed, the carryback of all unused ex- 
cess profits credit shall first be applied to 
the earliest of such preceding taxable years, 
and the amount of the unused credit which 
remains to be applied to succeeding years (in 
order of time) as a carryback or carryover 
shall be determined in accordance with the 


methods prescribed in section 432 (c) (2) of 
such code, 

In computing under paragraph (1) the ag- 
gregate amount of taxes paid, there shall be 
included any amount of such taxes paid after 
the date of the enactment of this title, but 
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there shell not be included any amount paid 

at any time which was thereafter 
or refunded to the taxpayer. If the credit 
allowed by this section exceeds the taxes 
imposed by this chapter for the first taxable 
year beginning after December 31, 1953, the 
amount of such excess shall be considered 
an overpayment for such taxable year. 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. J 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from New Hampshire is recognized for 
3 minutes. 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the identification of the amendment be 
stated, please. 
The CHIEF CLERK. The amendment is 
identified as “‘6-29-54-C.” 
Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, this 
amendment is for the purpose of averag- 
ing the excess-profits tax. . 
Determination of excess-profits tax on 
a year-by-year basis has caused serious 
inequities for taxpayers earning more 
than their excess-profits credits in some 
years and less in others. Some corpora- 
tions have paid excess-profits tax even 
though their total income for the period 
the tax was in effect was less than their 
total excess-profits credits. A taxpayer’ 
excess profits have not been — 
fairly if he is required to pay excess- 
profits tax for some years while he has 
an unused normal-earnings credit for 
other years. 
The only fair method of measuring 
excess profits is to total a taxpayer’s in- 
come over the entire life of the tax, and 
to compare this amount with the total 
of the taxpayer’s normal earnings cred 
its during the life of the tax. It was not 
practical to do this while the excess-prof= 
its tax was still in effect. Now, however, 
the tax has expired after 344 years. The 
short period the tax was in effect is a 
reasonable and practical averaging pe- 
riod; and in fairness to taxpayers with 
fluctuating incomes, their income subject 
to excess-profits tax should be limited to 
the excess of their average excess profits 
net income over their average normal 
earnings credit. 
As a policy matter, the complete fair- 
ness of the averaging proposal is r 
apparent. As to the technical aspects of 
drafting the proposal, however, the tax 
should not be less than the tax which 
would be imposed by permitting an un- 
used excess-profits credit to be carried 
backward or forward to all other years 
subject to the tax. 
Mr. President, I have no figures re- 
garding what the amendment will 
amount to in terms of dollars. Iam in- 
formed that in the United States there 
are relatively few corporations that 
would be affected by the amendment, and 
that practically all of them are small 
or new corporations. I know the House 
made a study of this issue, and I know 
the Senate committee did. t 
I should like to have the comments 
of the chairman of the committee as to 
his reaction to the amendment, and 
whether he could accept it. K” 
Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, fi st, 
we do not know as much about the 
amendment as we should know. + 
Second, we have kept excess-profits- 
tax amendments out of this particular 
bill, 


a 
>" 


Third, I think before the year is over 
we shall have to go into this subject. 

So far as the Senate committee is con- 
cerned, I believe the way to obtain relief 
would be to expedite the matter in the 
regular way, through the committee. 

So far as the committee is concerned, 


I can assure the Senator from New 


Hampshire that we shall give it close 
consideration in connection with pro- 
posed legislation on the subject that I 
think will be inevitable within a year’s 
time. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Do I correctly under- 
stand the position of the chairman of the 
committee to be that the subject was 
considered by the House and by his com- 
mittee, and that the proposal was re- 
jected; that the amendment has no 
piace in this bill, but that the chairman 
‘of the committee thinks it is worthy of 
consideration, and will give it considera- 
tion in connection with any bill of the 
appropriate type? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I wish to be perfect- 
ly frank. One or two bills of a similar 
type may come up before the end of this 
session, to which such an amendment 
could be attached, but I doubt very much 
whether we shall have an opportunity 


for hearings before the session is over. I 


should like to see some hearings on the 
subject. I can make a definite promise 
in that connection, so far as I am con- 
cerned, that there will be hearings early 
next session. 

Mr.BRIDGES. Then the Senator will 
not take the amendment to conference? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I do not believe it 
would fare very well in conference. I 
think the other approach is preferable. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from New Hampshire. 
{Putting the question.] 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, the 
Majority leader was trying to obtain 
some information from the chairman of 
the Finance Committee. Is this the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Hampshire? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is 
correct. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr, LONG. Mr. President, I offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk and 
ask to have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Louisi- 
ana will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 139 of the 


House bill, in section 543 (b)— 


_ (1) At the end of paragraph (1) it 
is proposed to strike “and.” 
_ (2) At the end of paragraph (2) it is 
Proposed to strike “transactions.” and 
insert “transactions, and.” 

(3) Following paragraph (2) it is pro- 
posed to insert: 

(3) Gross income shall not include gross 
income (which is not personal holding com- 
pany income) derived from real property 
with respect to which there exists, at any 
time during the taxable year, any indebted- 
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Mr. KENOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield for a 
statement by the majority leader, pro- 
vided it does not come out of his time? 

Mr. LONG. I do not believe there 
will be any debate on this amendment, 
and therefore, I do not believe it will 
require much time. 

Mr. President, the staff has been work- 
ing on this amendment in an effort to 
find a way to close what seems to be a 
loophole which grows in seriousness year 
by year. 

It involves rather complicated situa- 
tions, in which some wealthy individuals 
are able to place certain corporation 
stocks in the hands of other corpora- 
tions, and thereby obtain the benefit of 
an 85-percent tax credit for the divi- 
dend which the second corporation re- 
ceives. They are thereby able to buy 
property and operate it, charging off in- 
terest and expenses, and ultimately dis- 
solving the corporation. The ultimate 
purpose is to realize their gains as cap- 
ital gains, which are taxed at 25 percent, 
rather than ordinary income, which is 
taxed at a rate as high as 85 percent. 

I have tried to devise some provision 
to close this loophole. Our staff has as- 
sisted me. This is about the best to have 
been able to devise. I hope the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee will 
take this amendment to conference and 
see if it will meet the needs of the situa- 
tion. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, the 
amendment has been before the staff. 
The staff has been working on it. There 
has been some improvement of the 
amendment from the time it was first 
submitted. We are not entirely satis- 
fied with it yet. It may be that some 
work can be done upon it in conference. 
I am willing to take it to conference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Lone]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
while this procedure is slightly unusual, 
I wonder, as a matter of information— 
recognizing, of course, that there may 
be a change almost instantly—whether 
we could have an indication as to the 
number of amendments still to be pre- 
sented. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I have 
three amendments which I intend to 
present. 

Mr. COOPER. I have one. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Does the Senator 
from Kentucky believe that his amend- 
ment will require very much time? 

Mr. COOPER. No. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have four amendments, and I do not 


believe any of them will take a great 
deal of time. 

Mr. MORSE. I have one amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I do not wish to 
hold the Senate in session later than 
midnight tonight. If it were necessary to 
remain in session longer than that, I 
would be prepared to move a recess until 
10 o'clock tomorrow morning. However, 
if Senators feel that they would like to 
complete consideration of the bill to- 
night, I am willing to cooperate. A heavy 
responsibility rests upon me in this place, 
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particularly in view of the statements 
which have already been made. If 
agreeable to Senators, we might remain 
in session until midnight, and, if we 
cannot complete consideration of the bill 
by that time, I shall be prepared to move 
that the Senate stand in recess until 10 
o'clock tomorrow morning. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I hope the Senator does not plan 
to complete consideration of the bill to- 
night. As the Senator knows, I have been 
most eager to cooperate in expediting 
consideration of the bill. Im the past 
few minutes I informed several Senators 
that there will be no voting on the bill 
tonight. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I thought we 
might dispose of as many amendments 
as possible. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I should be 
glad to consider any amendments up 
until 12 o’clock, provided they do not 
involve a yea-and-nay vote. The more 
amendments we can dispose of the bet- 
ter. However, I wish to make it clear 
that there will be no yea-and-nay votes: 
this evening. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No; there will be 
no yea-and-nay votes this evening. If 
any amendment requires prolonged dis- 
cussion, I plan to have the Senate take 
a recess until tomorrow morning at 10 
o’clock. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I wonder if 
an agreement might be made for limita- 
tion of debate on the remaining amend- 
ments. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I would rather 
wait and see what progress we can make 
under the present arrangement. Ques- 
tions might arise as to whether the time 
should be limited to 2 minutes, 5 minutes, 
or 10 minutes, on an amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, may we 
have an understanding that there will 
be a yea-and-nay vote on the final pas- 
sage of the bill? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Ifa recess is taken 
until tomorrow so far as final passage is 
concerned, at that time we can have a 
yea-and-nay vote on final passage of the 
bill if the Senate so desires. That de- 
cision is in the hands of the Senate. 

Mr. MORSE. Would it be in order 
to ask at this time for a yea-and-nay 
vote on final passage of the bill? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I do not think it 
would be in order until we dispose of the 
amendments and there has been a third 
reading of the bill. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I am glad to yield, 
but I would rather get on with the 
amendments. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President at 15 min- 
utes after 9 o’clock this evening I asked 
the Senator from California [Mr. Know- 
LAND] whether there would be a final vote 
on the pending bill tonight. He assured 
me that there would be. To avoid the 
possibility of misunderstanding I em- 
phasized the point with the further in- 
quiry, “May I depend upon that?” 

He replied, “Yes; we intend to stay 
here and complete the bill tonight.“ Re- 
lying upon this double assurance, I ar- 
ranged by long-distance telephone to 
participate in an important conference 
in my home city of Fairmont at 1 o’clock 
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tomorrow. Now at 25 minutes before 
midnight, the majority leader announces 
that he has changed his plan and that 
there will be an adjournment and that 
the bill will not be passed until tomor- 
row. In the circumstances I hope that 
we may proceed with the business before 
us until our task of today shall have been 
completed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Iam sure the Sen- 
ator, with his experience in the Senate, 
understands the problem of one sitting 
at this desk. Of course, I thought, with 
the progress we were making, that we 
would be able to dispose of the bill to- 


night. I consulted with the minority 
leader. We had been hopeful of doing 
80. 


I do not relish the responsibility of 
keeping Senators here over long periods 
of time. Many of them have been work- 
ing very hard. The Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. MILLIKIN] has been on his 
feet all day. I do not believe it is wise 
to hold the Senate in session for an 
unreasonably long time in order to 
achieve the objective which I should like 
very much to achieve. I do not want 
to wear out a number of Senators. I 
admit that I made the statement to 
which the Senator from West Virginia 
has referred. I regret it. I can only 
apologize to him and say that the matter 
is beyond my control. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I hope 
that we may soon get some more older 
men in the Senate of sufficient vigor to 
work around the clock without slumber 
or sleep. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment, which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 262 of the 
bill, in section 1238 (b) at the end of 
paragraph (2) it is proposed to insert: 

(3) Necessary improvements: No improve- 
ment shall be deemed a substantial improve- 
ment for purposes of subsection (a) if: 

(A) such improvement is the building or 
installation of water or sewer facilities or 
roads (if such improvement would except 
for this paragraph constitute a substantial 
improvement); 

(B) it is shown to the satisfaction of the 
Commissioner or his delegate that the lot or 
parcel, the value of which was substantially 
enhanced by such improvement, would not 
have been marketable at the prevailing local 
price for similar building sites without such 
improvement; and 

(C) no adjustment to basis of the lot or 
parcel or of any other property owned by the 
taxpayer was made on account of the ex- 
penditures for such improvements. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, section 
1238 of H. R. 8300 could enable a tax- 
payer to subdivide and sell a tract of 
property owned by him without having 
the proceeds of the sale treated as having 
accrued in the ordinary course of trade 
or business, and therefore the proceeds 


would be considered as a capital gain, 


provided certain conditions were met. 
One condition is that the taxpayer 
had held the property for 5 years. An- 
other is that he had held the tract for 
some purpose other than subdivision or 
sale. The third provision, the one to 
which my amendment is directed, is that 
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no substantial improvements which 
would enhance the value of the property 
had been made by the taxpayer. 

While there is no definition of sub- 
stantial improvement in the bill, there 
is a statement in the committee report, 
I believe, which says that a substantial 
improvement would be confined to a dirt 
road. 

The reason the matter has come to my 
attention is that when farmers and other 
people who hold property at the edge of 
a city or small town find their property 
surrounded by city property, they are 
then forced to sell their property or to 
attempt to hold it and pay heavy taxes. 

The statement has been made by some 
of them that the provision as to substan- 
tial improvements is so limited that it 
would actually prevent their selling the 
property at the marketable price, con- 
sidering other property in the vicinity. 

The amendment which I have offered 
would provide that they could make im- 
provements such as for roads or for water 
or for sewers, provided that the Commis- 
sioner determined that those improve- 
ments would bring the sale price up only 
to the marketable price in the vicinity. 

I wish to make it clear that I am not 
certain that the amendment which I have 
offered is not too expensive. On the 
other hand, I believe the definition of 
the committee is too limited. Iam offer- 
ing my amendment in the hope that the 
chairman of the committee will accept it 
and that in the conference committee he 
may be able to work out some definition 
of substantial improvement which will be 
a fair definition for property owners in 
that type of situation. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the subject should be given more 
consideration and I am willing to take 
the amendment to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
LER of Maryland in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment 6-30-54-M. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 358, after 
line 17, it is proposed to insert: 

(8) Certain amateur and semiprofessional 
baseball games: Any admissions to a base- 
ball game, if all the players who participate 
therein have an amateur or semiprofessional 
standing, and if (A) such game is not pri- 
marily conducted for profit, (B) neither 
team participating in such game is regularly 
engaged in playing baseball for its own profit, 
and (C) no part of the net earnings thereof 
inures to the benefit of any private stock- 
holder or individual. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator yield to 
himself? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I shall yield my- 
self, for the moment, 5 minutes. 

I call the chairman’s attention to the 
amendment. He has been very coopera- 
tive. Although we have engaged in vig- 
orous debate, he is still here in full vigor. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
amend the section dealing with certain 
amateur theatrical performances, with 
particular reference to admissions to an 
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amateur performance presented and 
performed by a civic or community the- 
ater group or organization. My amend- 
ment would add to that group, commu- 
nity baseball clubs. 

In my State, as well as in the State 
of Colorado and other States, we have 
local community groups which sponsor 
local community baseball teams in local 
leagues. I have met with some of these 
people and they tell me it is becoming 
exceedingly difficult to maintain their 
teams for the purpose of community 
activities and community spirit, and they 
are of the opinion that relief from the 
admission tax, since the game is a non- 
profit venture and since it is essentially 
civic in nature and does not in any way 
inure to the benefit of any private stock- 
holder or individual, would help them 
considerably. 

I do not believe I need press the point 
any further. The chairman and the 
other members of the committee are 
fully aware of the situation. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the amendment could have 
been brought up at the time the excise 
tax reductions were considered. How- 
ever, when I found this section in the 
committee amendments to H. R. 8300 
it seemed to me to be the appropriate 
place for the amendment. I ask the 
chairman what his wishes in the matter 
are. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I believe the Senate 
has indicated today that it would like a 
liberalization of the problem of taxes in 
connection with games. We accepted a 
similar amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Byrn], and I am 
willing to take this amendment to con- 
ference, to see what happens. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Colorado. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment 6—30-54-O. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is a 
long amendment. Does the Senator 
from Minnesota desire that the amend- 
ment be read? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is not necessary 
that it be read. However, I ask that it 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The amendment offered by Mr. 
HUMPHREY is as follows: 

On page 54, after section 175, insert: 

“Sec. 176. Farm grain storage expenditures. 

“(a) In general: A taxpayer engaged in 
the business of farming may treat expendi- 
tures paid or incurred by him during the 
taxable year to provide a farm grain-storage 
facility as expenses which are not chargeable 
to capital account. The expenditure so 
treated shall be allowed as a deduction. 

“(b) Definition of farm grain-storage 
facility: For purposes of this section, the 
term “farm grain-storage facility” means 
any corn crib, grain crib, or similar struc- 
ture suitable primarily for the storage of 
grain which— 

“(1) is intended by the taxpayer at the 
time of its acquisition or construction to 


be used for the storage of grain in connection 
with the conduct of his business of farming; 
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(2) is constructed or located on a farm 
owned or leased by the taxpayer or on a farm 
owned or leased by another farmer who 
shares in the costs of providing the facility 
and in its use; and 

“(3) is approved, as to design and con- 
struction, by the county agricultural ex- 
tension agent of the county in which the 
facility is located. 3 

“(c) Election of taxpayer: 

“(1) Time of election: The election by the 
taxpayer to treat expenditures to provide a 
farm grain-storage facility as expenses not 
chargeable to capital account shall be made 
at the time of filing his return for the first 
taxable year in which such expenditures are 
paid or incurred. 

“(2) Scope of election: A separate election 
shall be made by the taxpayer with respect 
to each farm grain-storage facility and such 
election shall apply to all expenditures paid 
or incurred in any taxable year to provide 
such facility. 

“(3) Failure to make election: If the tax- 
payer fails to make an election to treat ex- 
penditures to provide a farm grain-storage 
facility as expenses not chargeable to capital 
account at the time prescribed in paragraph 
(1), and in the manner prescribed by the 
Secretary or his delegate, such failure shall 
be considered as an election not to so treat 
such expenditures. 

“(d) Adjusted basis of property: The 
amount of expenditures which are treated 
under subsection (a) as expenses which are 
not chargeable to capital account shall be 
taken into account, in computing the ad- 
justed basis of the property in respect of 
which the expenditures were paid or in- 
curred, as provided in section 1016 (a) (1) 
end (17) (relating to adjustments to basis). 

“(e) Disallowance of other deductions: No 
deduction under section 167 (relating to de- 
duction for depreciation) or under section 
169 (relating to amortization of grain- 
storage facilities) shall be allowed with re- 
spect to any farm grain-storage facility with 
respect to which a deduction has been al- 
lowed under this section. 

“(f) Effective date: This section shall 
apply only to expenditures to provide a farm 
grain-storage facility paid or incurred after 
December 31, 1953.” 

On page 60, in section 263 (a) (1)— 

(1) in subparagraph (B), strike out “or.” 

(2) in subparagraph (C), strike out 175.“ 
and insert: “175, or.” 

(3) after subparagraph (C), insert: 

“(D) expenditures to provide a farm grain- 
storage facility deductible under section 
176.” 

On page 235, in section 1016 (a)— 

(1)in paragraph (16), strike out “years.” 
and insert “years.” 

(2) after paragraph (16), Insert: 

“(17y for amcunts allowed as deductions 
under section 176 (relating to farm grain- 
storage expenditures) and resulting in a re- 
duction of the taxpayer’s taxes under this 
subtitle, but not less than the amounts al- 
lowable under such section for the taxable 
year and prior years.” 


Mr. SMATHERS. Will the Senator 
identify the amendment for us? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is on page 54, 
after section 175. 

I have discussed the amendment pri- 
vately with several Senators, and I be- 
lieve I have discussed it also with the 
chairman of the Committee on Finance. 
I am privileged to have as cosponsors of 
the amendment the Senator from IMi- 
nois [Mr. DoucLas] and the Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. GILLETTE]. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
expedite, or, I should say, accelerate ac- 
celerated depreciation, insofar as grain 
Storage facilities are concerned. There 
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is a decided effort being made to aug- 
ment our grain storage facilities. The 
program is being undertaken, in the 
main, of course, by the Department of 
Agriculture, through the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, in what we would 
call Government storage facilities. There 
are also other storage facilities being 
constructed by the private grain trade. 
I suggest, too, that a great need for stor- 
age facilities exists on the farm. I refer 
to storage facilities privately owned by 
the farmer. 

I am fully aware of the fact that the 
pending bill does have an accelerated de- 
preciation schedule, which would help 
the farmer considerably in the matter 
of charging as a part of his expenses 
the construction of storage plants. 

The amendment merely authorizes or 
permits the farmer to charge off in the 
year in which he constructs the facilities 
the total amount of the storage facility 
for the taxable year in which the ex- 
penditure is made. If he does not elect to 
do that, he can depreciate under the de- 
preciation schedule as a part of his capi- 
tal account or in addition to his capital 
account. 

I suggest to the chairman of the com- 
mittee that this might be very helpful 
in improving our storage facility pro- 
gram, and that it would afford to many 
of our farm people an opportunity to do 
a job themselves which in many in- 
stances the Government is now being 
called upon to do at considerable cost to 
the Government. 

Mr. President, I would make this fur- 
ther comment, and then I shall conclude. 
The cost of this program is rather diffi- 
cult to estimate, but I can say that the 
cost of Government storage bins is a 
fact which can be ascertained. The cost 
of rental of storage space by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation is also a very 
sizable amount. So I am of the opinion 
that additional revenue which might be 
lost by this particular amendment if it 
were in effect would be pretty much off- 
set by the lack of need of building Gov- 
ernment storage or renting private stor- 
ote by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. 

So it is my honest opinion, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the amendment I propose will 
do two things. It will permit of farm 
storage by farmers on their own prop- 
erty, and will relieve the Government of 
a substantial cost item in terms of build- 
ing storage facilities or renting private 
facilities at a rather heavy warehouse 
fee. 

Mr. President, I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that in 
the coming cropyear there will be a 
great lack of storage facilities for grain? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is my under- 
standing that there is a shortage of stor- 
age facilities, despite the efforts of the 
Department of Agriculture to meet the 
need. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
the Wall Street Journal, in a series of 
articles in February, pointed out that 
at that time the shortage of facilities for 
the coming year would in all probabil- 
ity be 200 million bushels? 
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be correct. I think it is also true that 
in the month of March the New York 
Times, in a series of articles, pointed out 
that the Department of Agriculture was 
going to do everything possible to per- 
mit of such farm storage. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield for a 
further question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. This estimate of a 
200-million-bushel shortage was based 
on the low crop estimates which the 
Department of Agriculture had made in 
the case of wheat. The rainfall in the 
wheat belt in April, May, and June has 
meant that the wheat crop will be at 
least a hundred million bushels greater 
than was earlier anticipated. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct; 
and, of course, it is for that reason that 
the Government has proposed crop con- 
trols next year. But that does not help 
farmers this year at all. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not possible that 
because of lack of storage space, wheat, 
instead of getting 90 percent of parity, 
which is presumably the support price, 
will get very much less than 90 percent? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is entirely prob- 
able that that will happen unless the 
Government takes unusual and extraor- 
dinary measures. With wheat standing 
on the ground there will be great deteri- 
oration and, therefore, heavy loss to the 
Government. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not a fact that 
last year the actual prices received by 
the wheat farmers ranged from approxi- 
mately 65 to 72 or 73 percent of parity 
instead of the 90 percent of parity which 
supposedly they would be guaranteed? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And was that not be- 
cause the Department of Agriculture, for 
one reason or another, had failed to pro- 
vide sufficient storage space, so that the 
farmers had to sell their wheat for what- 
ever it would bring? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. I should like to ask where 
we can find the statistical figures stated 
by the Senator from Illinois. There is 
only one period of time when sales have 
fallen as low as has been stated, and 
that was last fall when the cash wheat 
was too damp for storage. Otherwise, 
I do not know of any such figures as 
are being giyen to us by the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I made a number of 
trips through my State, which is not a 


large wheat-producing State, but it does 


produce approximately 50 million bush- 
els of wheat a year. 

In southwestern Illinois—the Senator 
from Minnesota is shaking his head be- 
fore I can give the figures—in south- 
western Illinois where the support price 
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is 90 percent and is presumed to be $2.31 
a bushel, in the region south of Mount 
Carmel it was selling for from $1.65 to 
$1.85 a bushel, West of the illinois River 
I took testimony at the town of Mount 
Sterling, and I was told that wheat was 
selling at $1.85. One hundred percent 
of parity would be approximately $2.57 
a bushel, and 90 percent of parity 
would be between $2.31 and $2.32 a 
bushel. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

Mr. THYE. Did the Senator en- 
deavor to ascertain why the farmer sold 
his wheat at the price? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Because he had in- 
sufficient storage. 

Mr. THYE. Does the Senator from 
Tllinois realize that if the producer had 
insufficient storage he could have ob- 
tained a loan on a warehouse receipt? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Did the Government 
have sufficient storage? 

Mr. THYE. If the producer did not 
have a storage bin of his own he could 
have stored grain on a warehouse re- 
ceipt by obtaining a loan on his grain. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Did the Government 
have sufficient storage space? 

Mr. THYE. The Government did 
have sufficient storage space. I cannot 
understand the Senator, because I know 
that very little grain was denied either 
a warehouse receipt or a storage loan 
last fall. 

I should like the Senator from Illinois 
to produce his evidence, because I do 
not want the farm program to be in- 
volved in this debate. I know I followed 
the situation closely enough last fall, 
and only at a time when the grain was 
high in moisture was it rejected insofar 
as a warehouse-receipt loan was con- 
cerned. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have studied sta- 
tistics issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture, the monthly index which it pub- 
lishes. Since the Senator has questioned 
the fact, I shall introduce statistics into 
the Recorp tomorrow with reference to 
prices which farmers received in my 
State. They were not 90 percent of par- 
ity, but somewhere around 74 percent. 
I know the farmers of the United States 
as a whole did not receive 90 percent of 
parity. I would say that something of 
that same nature, though in a less de- 
gree, is true in the case of corn. 

Mr. THYE. Only when grain was out 
of condition due to excessive moisture 
was it disqualified for obtaining a loan. 
That was the grain that forced the price 
to that low figure. I will state to the 
Senator that I personally had 1,400 
bushels of grain which had been dam- 
aged by excessive rains, and which lay 
out in windrows before it could be com- 
bined, and it did not qualify for a loan. 
It had to go under a cash sale. It pulled 
the cash price of grain down. It pulled 
it down below 90 percent, but it was not 
due to the fact that farmers could not 
obtain a storage loan. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
is my time, and I wish to go back to my 
time. I am not going to argue the farm 
program on my time during the consid- 
eration of this amendment. 
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As of last spring and early summer 
grain was standing on the ground, and 
the Department of Agriculture author- 
ized emergency loans at 90 percent of 
parity on grain on the ground, and farm- 
ers could not obtain a proper price when 
it was sold. 

I say that no one in the Senate can 
disprove that statement. 

What is the Senator from Minnesota 
proposing? Why do we have this storm 
all at once? I do not know, unless some 
members do not want farmers to have 
farm grain storage facilities. Is any 
Senator prepared to say there is sufficient 
storage? Is any Senator from any State 
prepared to say that the Department of 
Agriculture has enough storage? I will 
live a long time before somebody will 
answer “Yes” to that question. 

The truth is that there is a shortage 
of grain storage. The truth is that the 
Government has spent millions of dollars 
to build such storage. The truth is that 
the Government is paying thousands, yes, 
hundreds of thousands, of dollars for 
rent of warehouses to provide facilities 
for the grain trade. The truth is that 
the private grain trade today can write 
off its storage facilities under accelerated 
amortization. 

The truth is that the farmer ought to 
have an opportunity to write his amor- 
tization off in 1 year. 

If Senators want to obtain storage 
for farmers, they have an opportunity 
to get it now at little or no cost to the 
Government. 

I shall not argue price supports; 
whether they should be 90 percent, 50 
percent, or 60 percent. We shall come 
to that question a little later. 

But the farmer is entitled to storage 
on his farm. That is all the amend- 
ment provides. It provides that the 
farmer can deduct in 1 year as an ex- 
pense item the cost of such a facility, 
or he can deduct it as a part of his capi- 
tal account and depreciate it under a 
5-year schedule or a 3-year schedule, or 
however the bill provides. 

Let us not become involved in the 
question whether the grain is good grain 
or bad. No Senator or Representative, 
Democrat or Republican, can tell me that 
there are adequate grain storage facili- 
ties today. 

Last summer, at Des Moines, the 
Under Secretary of Agriculture held a 
meeting and began to tell the farmers of 
the Midwest that they had sufficient 
grain storage. The farmers practically 
ran him out of town. By the time they 
had finished with the Under Secretary, 
he announced a grain storage program. 
Mr. President, too little, too late. 

Let someone join this argument who 
really wants a fight on grain storage. 
I will give it to him. The truth is that 
the Government is always running be- 
hind on storage. This is an opportunity 
to get a program under way. If Senators 
want a price support program, it is 
necessary to have a grain storage pro- 
gram. It is like trying to have a fiscal 
policy without having a bank. 

HUBERT HUMPHREY knows what he is 
talking about. I may not have lived ona 
farm, but I certainly know a great many 
farmers. Some of them are unhappy to 
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have lived at a time when they do not 
have sufficient storage. One does not 
have to be a farmer to understand the 
necessity for grain storage. One does 
not have to be a tax expert to know that 
it is not necessary to construct a grain 
storage bin in order to have a tax de- 
ductible item. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
the Department of Agriculture was not 
only excessively optimistic last year, but 
that it has been excessively optimistic 
during the past winter, according to 
various testimonies of the Secretary of 
Agriculture? He has either directly 
stated or has given the impression that 
grain storage was adequate for this year. 
Is not that true? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is true. I 
want to give the Secretary credit for act- 
ing in good faith when he made those 
estimates. Crop report estimates were 
made which were not fufilled because of 
crop conditions. 

The only argument is as.to whether we 
want the Government to build grain- 
storage facilities, whether we want the 
grain trade to build. the storage, or 
whether we want the farmers to build 
the storage. That is the question. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I think this is a 
good amendment. 

Pail HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. - 
Mr. CAPEHART. I happen to know, 
being a farmer myself, that there is a 
shortage of storage space. The Govern- 
ment has spent millions of dollars to 
store the grain. If the grain could be 
housed on the farms, there would be less 
expense to the Federal Government, and 
everyone concerned would be better off. 
I think, however, that the amendment 
should be limited to a minimum of 2 
years. Thus the farmers would have an 
incentive to build storage facilities dur- 
ing the next 2 years. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. As usual, my 
friend, the Senator from Indiana, has 
used practical judgment. I think the 
Senator has done a great service by mak- 
ing a suggestion to restrict the amend- 
ment to a minimum of 2 years, as an 
incentive to farmers to construct grain 
facilities. 

Mr. CAPEHART. It should be done 
within 2 years. Frankly, I think that 
more storage space is needed on the 
farms. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to thank 
the Senator from Indiana. I am de- 
lighted to have him associate himself 
in this effort. When the Senator from 
Indiana puts his mind to these matters, 
he usually comes up with very good sug- 
gestions. 

Mr. President, I have nothing further 
to say. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Does the Senator 
from Minnesota accept the 2-year pro- 
vision? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I accept the 2- 
year provision as a part of the amend- 
ment. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement I 
have prepared regarding this amend- 
ment be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR DOUGLAS 


This amendment offers a practical solution 
of the problem that has bedeviled the De- 
partment of Agriculture for years—the stor- 
age of grain. 

I think we do not need to debate the 
question: We are approaching a real crisis 
within the next 4 months. 

The wheat harvest even now, today, is 
starting in the Southwest; we have on storage 
721 million bushels of wheat, and the new 
crop is estimated at 999 million bushels. 

Between October 1 and 15, depending on 
the fall ripening weather and frosts, the 
harvest of the 1954 corn crop will begin. 
We have on storage now 371 million bushels 
of corn and the new crop is estimated at 
3 billion bushels. Based on last year’s fig- 
ures, 331 million bushels of corn and 552 
million bushels of wheat will go into storage 
this year. 

How we will meet this crisis is an im- 
mediate problem; we will achieve nothing 
if we wait until the golden avalanche is 
cascading down upon and engulfing us, be- 
fore we begin to act. 

This year some action must be taken; 
and it must be taken in time. On March 
18, according to the New York Times, the 
Department of Agriculture resolved to seek 
all means of encouraging on-farm storage. 
Since then I have read no announcement 
of any practical plans, or any plan for that 
matter, to accomplish that objective. 

This amendment will do it. 

It will do it by allowing the farmer to 
write off in 1 year the cost of grain storage 
facilities that he constructs on his farm, if 
he elects to do this instead of taking the 
3-year writeoff now allowed by the tax laws. 

Here again we meet the familiar situation: 
The farmer's operating margin—after pro- 
duction costs, labor, real estate and personal 
property taxes, repairs, and other charges— 
is so low in relation to his necessary invest- 
ment that there is not enough capital left 
to construct storage facilities that must be 
depreciated or amortized over a period of 
years. 

You may ask why. Because the farmer 
must constantly replenish his plant, which 
includes fertilizer, seed, and other costs, and 
he must, for the most part, do it out of 
what he has managed to save. 

Last fall, I toured 88 counties of Illinois, 
mostly rural, right at harvest time. And I 
have been through 60 counties since January. 
I wanted to find out how the support pro- 
gram was working. Frankly, it was a failure, 
to a considerable extent. And it was a failure 
because there wasn’t sufficient storage avail- 
able to permit an orderly, properly spaced, 
and drawn out. marketing of crops. 

Ninety percent parity for wheat was $2.32 
per bushel; but farmers hadn't the storage, 
neither had the local elevators, and so the 
farmer was selling his wheat for $1.84 per 
bushel, which is 70 percent of parity. 

The corn farmer was guaranteed 90 per- 
cent parity or $1.62 per bushel, but again 
storage was not to be had, and he was forced 
to sell at $1.35 to $1.40 which is 79 percent of 
parity. 

This fall the situation may even be worse 
from all indications. 

The Department announced on March 18 
that it would acquire another 100 million 
bushels of storage facilities, but that will not 
meet the need, obviously. 

There is only one answer, it seems to me, 
and the cheapest answer: give the farmer a 
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tax incentive to build his own storage facill- 
ties, on his own land (which relieves the 
Government of renting tracts for bins), and 
let the farmer maintain the facilities. 

This, of course, will be more practicable 
for corn than for wheat. Since wheat must 
be stirred or turned periodically, it must be 
stored in elevators. But as corn storage on 
the farm is expanded by this amendment, 
space in elevators, I believe, will be auto- 
matically released for wheat. So, I believe, 
the amendment will have an effect of ex- 
panding storage for both grains. 

There is a further advantage, and it seems 
to me it is an enormous one. Instead of pay- 
ing out the entire cost of storage facilities, 
the Government actually—at the basic tax 
rate of 20 percent—would be giving up the 
equivalent in revenues of one-fifth the cost 
of the facilities. 

Let us take a case. The Government fig- 
ures it will cost $100,000 to provide addi- 
tional storage for a county. Presently, the 
Government rents a tract of land, pays for 
the bins, erects them at its expense, then 
hires an overseer to look after them. 

But under my amendment the farmers 
would erect their own storage, on their own 
land, from gross income look after it, and 
charge off for tax purposes $100,000 on which 
the Government loss in reyenues would 
theoretically amount to $20,000. 

Savings to the Government would be $80,- 
000, plus rental, plus management. 

Some may argue that the farmer would 
not create his own storage. I believe he 
would. I think such a theory makes him 
out a lot worse businessman than he is. I 
believe we would get the storage, get it 
quickly, and get it more economically than 
we do now, and we would leave the farmer 
with sufficient capital to look toward next 
spring’s operations. 

I believe the farmer would rather store his 
grain at home until such time as he is ready 
to sell it on the market and pay off his loan, 
or deliver to the Government. Why? Be- 
cause if he gets in a pinch for feed, and 
many farmers do unexpectedly due to va- 
garies of the weather or other unforeseen 
factors, he then had the grain right at home; 
he is saved some 7 or 8 cents a bushel hauling 
and delivery charge which he must pay if 
the grain is not on the farm. 

This amendment proposes to give the 
farmer a sufficient opportunity and incen- 
tive to do for himself the things which need 
be done, which he can do better for himself, 
and do cheaper than can the Government. 
We have heard a lot of talk—loud talk— 
about getting the Government out of busi- 
ness. Here is a prime chance to do it. On 
this one, let’s stand up and be counted. 

This is the quick, the right and the econ- 
omical way to move on this grain storage 
problem that now moves onto us with each 
day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Min- 
nesota, as amended by the Senator from 
Indiana. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. GILLETTE submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (H. R. 8300) to revise the 
internal revenue laws of the United 
States, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment, and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered 
by the Senator from South Dakota. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 445 
of the bill, in section 4233 (1) (C) (iii), 
‘after “rodeos” it is proposed to insert: 


(Except as provided in paragraph (8).) 


On page 358 of the committee amend- 
ments, after line 17, it is proposed to 
insert: 


(8) Certain rodeos and pageants: Any ad- 
missions to a rodeo or an historical pageant, 
if the proceeds therefrom are used exclu- 
sively for the improvement, maintenance, 
and operation of such rodeo or pageant, and 
if no part of the net earnings thereof inures 
to the benefit of any private stockholder or 
individual. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to be excused from 
the session of the Senate tomorrow. I 
have a very pressing personal engage- 
ment. I should like to say that if a vote 
is taken on the bill tomorrow I would 
vote against it. 


DEATH OF SENATOR BUTLER OF 
NEBRASKA 


Mrs. BOWRING. Mr. President, it is 
with great sadness that I announce to 
the Senate the untimely death, at 11:15 
this evening, of my colleague, the distin- 
guished and beloved senior Senator from 
Nebraska, HUGH BUTLER. 

I submit a resolution, which I ask to 
have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 274) was read, 
considered by unanimous consent, and 
unanimously agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow and deep regret the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. HucH A. 
BUTLER, late a Senator from the State of 
Nebraska. 

Resolved, That the President of the Senate 
appoint a committee, of which he shall be a 
member, to attend the funeral of the de- 
ceased Senator. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Representa- 
tives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased, 


The Vice President subsequently, 
under the second resolving clause, ap- 
pointed the following Senators to con- 
stitute, together with the Vice President, 
the committee on the part of the Senate 
to attend the funeral of the deceased 
Senator: Mrs. BOWRING, Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. 
WILEY, Mr. LANGER, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. MIL- 
LIKIN, Mr. Corpon, Mr. SMITH of New 
Jersey, Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. HICKENLOOPER, 
Mr. Morse, Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. YOUNG, 
Mr. KNOWLAND, Mr. FLANDERS, Mr. SPARK- 
MAN, Mr. Bricker, Mr. Ivxs, Mr. JENNER, 
Mr. McCartuy, Mr. MALONE, Mr. MARTIN, 
Mr. THYE, Mr. WATKINS, Mr. WILLIAMS, 
Mr. Monpt, Mr. HENDRICKSON, Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL, Mrs. SMITH of Maine, Mr. 
DworsHak, Mr. CLEMENTS, Mr. CARLSON, 
Mr. BENNETT, Mr. BUTLER, Mr. Case, Mr. 
DIRKSEN, Mr. WELKER, Mr. Durr, Mr. 
BusH, Mr. Cooper, Mr. POTTER, Mr. 
KUCHEL, Mr. Barrett, Mr. BEALL, Mr. 
GOLDWATER, Mr. Gore, Mr. Payne, Mr. 
PourTELL, Mr. Upton, and Mr. Crippa. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, as a 
further mark of respect to the memory 
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of our beloved colleague, the distin- 
guished Senator from Nebraska, I move 
that the Senate adjourn until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

The motion was unanimously agreed 
to; and (at 11 o’clock and 58 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until 
tomorrow, Friday, July 2, 1954, at 10 
o'clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuourspay, JuLy 1, 1954 


The House met at 10 o’clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou eternal God, our Heavenly 
Father, in the stress and strain of these 
days, may the assurance of Thy sustain- 
ing presence and conquering power be 
our refuge and strength, banishing our 
fears and enabling us to carry on tri- 
umphantly and joyously. 

Grant that our attitude toward life’s 
mysteries and complexities may never be 
one of cynicism and defeatism but of 
faith and hope, for Thou hast created 
us for victory and not for failure. 

May we be numbered among those who 
are striving to do Thy will and to estab- 
lishing upon this earth a finer social 
order and nobler civilization. 

Inspire us to seek and rejoice in the 
way of Thy commandments and may we 
obey them faithfully and with gladness 
of heart. 

To Thy name, through Christ Jesus, 
our Lord, we ascribe all the praise. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate insists upon its amendments 
to the bill (H. R. 8571) entitled “An act 
to authorize the construction of naval 
vessels, and for other purposes”; dis- 
agreed to by the House; agrees to the 
conference asked by the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. SALTONSTALL, 
Mr. BRIDGES, and Mr. RussELL to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the House to the joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 72) entitled “Joint reso- 
lution to authorize the Secretary of Com- 
merce to sell certain vessels to citizens of 
the Republic of the Philippines; to pro- 
vide for the rehabilitation of the inter- 
island commerce of the Philippines, and 
for other purposes.” 


BRYSON BILL COMPROMISE 
Mr.PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington. 


There was no objection. 
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Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the Bryson 
bill was designed to place a complete 
restriction on interstate advertising of 
alcoholic beverages. This was, in fact, 
the main purpose of the bill. It came 
before the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee for public hear- 
ings on May 19, 20, 21, and 24. Since 
that time there have been similar hear- 
ings in the other body. 

In the meantime letters and petitions 
continue to pour into my office in most 
part from parents who are genuinely 
concerned with the adverse effect liquor 
advertising might have on youngsters 
who watch television and listen to the 
radio. Temperance and religious groups, 
as well as parents, fear the effect on re- 
ceptive young minds, particularly when 
an idea is presented in an attractive 
atmosphere or accompanied by an ap- 
pealing jingle or tune. I am sure the 
Members of the House have experienced 
this type of advertising during recent 
years, and, of course, the increasing 
number of television sets used in the 
country brings entertainment into mil- 
lions of American homes daily. 

During the course of the hearings be- 
fore the committee, there arose in my 
mind a very serious question concerning 
the constitutionality of the Bryson bill, 
particularly under the provisions of the 
21st amendment which places control of 
alcoholic beverages with the States. In 
any event it appears that favorable ac- 
tion by the Congress may not be forth- 
coming. 

In searching for a compromise, which 
would avoid constitutional objections but 
would accomplish the main purpose of 
the Bryson bill, it seemed to me appro- 
priate to frame and introduce legislation 
declaring a moratorium on liquor adver- 
tising over radio and television during a 
certain period of the day. I have intro- 
duced such a bill. 

My measure provides that no liquor 
advertising be allowed over these two 
mediums between the hours of 5 and 7 
o'clock in the evening—as those hours 
are determined in the area where the 
broadcasting station is located—thus 
setting aside a time when parents can 
allow their children to watch television 
or listen to the radio without any fear 
that they will be subjected to harmful 
or objectionable advertising. I do not 
believe there would be any question of 
constitutionality, because my bill merely 
adds a condition to the license granted to 
a radio or television station under which 
the licensee agrees that no liquor adver- 
tising will be permitted during those 
hours. If the applicant does not agree, 
he gets no license. 

I wish to make it crystal clear, Mr. 
Speaker, that in introducing this bill I 
do not aline myself with either the dry 
or the wet forces in this country. I am 
not advocating a return to prohibition, 
nor do I feel that my bill is a backdoor 
approach to prohibition—an accusation 
very often hurled at the Bryson bill. On 
the contrary, I do aline myself with those 
who believe in moderation in the use of 
alcoholic beverages, and with those par- 
ents who feel that their children should 
be allowed to watch television and listen 
to the radio during the early evening 
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hours without concern over the advertis- 
ing they are apt to see or hear. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, let me say that 
I feel that this is a most reasonable solu- 
tion to a growing problem. There are 
those extremists who will say that the bill — 
does not go far enough, just as there 2 e 
those who will say that any such restrie- 
tion is too much and a slap at free speech. 
All legislation, as we well know, is a com- 
promise between extreme views. I 
this will prove the compromise answes 
the problem pointed up by the Bryson 
bill hearings. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 4 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quoi um 
is not present. 4 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I moye 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 94] 

Angell Feighan Miller, N. Y. 
Barrett Fino Morrison 
Bonin Fulton Norblad 
Buckley Grant Powell 
Burdick Hart Regan 
Busbey Heller Riley 
Camp Hillings Shelly 
Celler Holifield Sutton 
Chatham Kearney Taylor 
Chudoff Kersten, Wis. Weichel 
Coudert Long Wilson, Ind. 

T Lucas Wilson, Tex. 
Dingell Lyle Wolcott 
Dodd Machrowicz 
Evins Mason 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 376 
Members have answered to their names, 
A quorum is present. > 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
See under the call were dispensed 
wit 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. MEADER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 10 
minutes today, following the legislative 
business of the day and any special 
orders heretofore entered. 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1954 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 9680) to provide 
for continued price support for agricul- 
tural products; to augment the market- 
ing and disposal of such products; to 
provide for greater stability in the prod- 
ucts of agriculture; and for other 
purposes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 9680, with 
Mr. Corton in the chair. > 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose on yesterday the Clerk had 
read the first section of the bill. i 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr, Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 
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The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will 
state it. 


Mr. VURSELL. I have an amend- 
ment at line 4. I think it should precede 
section 101 and follow immediately after 
title I. Price Supports. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman 
will wait until line 4 is read, and then 
seek recognition immediately after line 
4, before the Clerk reads line 5, section 
101, the amendment will be considered. 

Mr.CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, and I ask 
‘unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
‘Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, many 
years ago I heard a very great man, 
standing on this floor, advocate the same 
fallacious philosophy so frequently em- 
phasized during the discussion of this 
bill. 


It was Bourke Cockran, of New York. 
He always sat in the last row of seats 
and in the extreme southeast corner over 
there on the Democratic side. He never 
‘came down to the well of the House to 
‘Speak. He always spoke standing in 
front of that seat. 

It was before the days of the micro- 
phone, but he had a voice like a pipe 
organ, resonant and musical and though 
he spoke in a conversational tone of 
voice he could be heard in every corner 
of the Chamber. He was a word painter. 
I have heard most of the speakers of na- 
tional note—of platform and pulpit—in 
my time and he was without a peer, 
with the possible exception of William 
Jennings Bryan whom he was selected 
to oppose in the historic debate at the 
San Francisco Convention in 1920. And 
that is a story by itself. Speaking that 
day on this floor, at the close of a long 
debate, he said incisively: 

I represent 130,000 people in the heart of 
New York City. Every one of them must 
buy every day every morsel of food that he 
‘consumes. And I will never vote for any bill 
or any legislation which will increase, by 
one iota, the price of the food of the people 
I represent. 


Time has shown how wrong he was. 
For every increase of 1 percent in the 
cost of food to the people of that great 
section of New York, their income has in- 
creased 10 percent. One hour’s wages 
will buy more food and better food today 
than ever before. Never before have any 
people lived so cheaply or so well. What 
a devastating blight would have fallen 
on this people and this section had the 


policy which he advocated been in effect 


there in the last two decades. 

And yet we have heard on this floor 
‘throughout this debate the reiteration of 
the same short-sighted sophistry: “We 


axe against this bill because support of 


farm prices will increase the cost to the 
city consumer.” 

Why, Mr. Chairman, I have seen the 
time when you could buy a ham sandwich 


for 5 cents. The trouble was you did 
not have the 5 cents. 


The time was when you could buy the 
products of the toil and sweat and invest- 


iy ‘ment of the farmer for a song—but you 


did not have the song. 
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Mr. Chairman, another great orator 
will rise here on the floor today, the 
distinguished gentleman from Indiana. 
He is one of the truly great men of this 
House and of his time. But he advocates 
the same mistaken philosophy. He be- 
lieves 75 percent of parity is enough for 
the farmer but he is willing to compro- 
mise on 8244 percent. I ask you why 
the farmer should be held down to 75 
percent—or 8245 percent—or for that 
matter—90 percent—when everybody 
else is getting more than 100 percent. For 
every percent the farmer is dropped be- 
low parity the rest of the country gets 
that much above parity. It isa see-saw 
and as the farmer goes down everybody 
else goes up. 

Over across the Plaza there is an in- 
scription on the facade of the Supreme 
Court building “Equal Justice Under 
Law.” That means equal justice to every 
American citizen. Are they denying the 
farmer the rights of American citizen- 
ship? Are they denying him equal jus- 
tice? Is he a 75 percent American—a 75 
percent or 824% percent citizen—is he to 
have a 75 percent or 82% percent in- 
come when everybody else gets more 
than 100 percent? 

When you advocate less than equal jus- 
tice you are departing from the funda- 
mental principle on which this Gov- 
ernment is founded. 

The gentleman from Indiana will urge 
you as a compromise, to drop the farmer 
to 8242 percent. But it does not stop 
there. It goes further than that. 
When you lower the farmer’s income you 
lower the income of every man depend- 
ent on farm patronage. If the farmer 
prospers every man dealing with the 
farmer prospers. And when the farmer 
must accept starvation prices everyone 
dealing with him must accept starva- 
tion patronage. So when you advocate 
8244 percent for the farmer you are 
thereby advocating 824% percent wages 
for labor and 821% percent profits for 
industry. For that is what everyone will 
eventually get. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say to every 
man on this floor who represents a dis- 
trict in which labor is a factor that a 
vote to drop the farmer to 8214 percent 
is also a vote to drop the wages of labor 
to 824% percent. And I want to say to 
those on the floor here who represent 
districts in which banking and mer- 
chandising and transportation are fac- 
tors that a vote to drop farm income to 
8242 percent is a vote to drop chamber 
of commerce income to 82% percent. 
That is not theory or conjecture or 
surmise. You saw it happen in 1920 
and 1929 and 1932. And if you vote for 
it here today you will see it happen again 
in 1955 and 1956. 

Mr. Chairman, we are discussing here 
today—we are voting today—on the 
most important question that has arisen, 
or will arise, in this session of Congress. 
It is not a farm question. It is a na- 
tional question. 

Remember, the farmer is not a 
hoarder. He does not put his hard- 
earned profits in stocks and bonds, 
Farm owned securities are negligible. 
The farmer puts his profit back into his 
farm. He does not hold them. He 
spends them. He puts them in circula- 
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tion. That is what he has been doing 
these 20 years. And that is why every 
increase in farm prices to parity has 
been marked with corresponding in- 
creases in employment and wages and 
retail and wholesale business and profits. 
And that is why every drop in farm 
prices below parity has been marked by 
corresponding decreases in employment 
and business. If the farmer has 
nothing left after paying taxes and in- 
terest and costs of production he has 
nothing to spend—and we go back to 
sandwiches at a nickel apiece and no 
nickels. 

In voting to drop the farmer to 75 
percent or 82½ percent, we are voting to 
drop the country to 75 percent or 8214 
percent. And when we vote full parity 
here today for the farmer, we are voting 
full prosperity for the entire Nation. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word and ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not profess to know all about this prob- 
lem, but we on our committee have dealt 
with it in detail throughout the years, 
There are some facts that have not been 
given to the American people through 
the press, over the radio, or by television, 

First, may I say, and I would like to 
point this out on the chart before you, 
that your Government asked the Ameri- 
can farmer during the period from 1942 
to 1952 to greatly increase his produc- 
tion of farm commodities, continuously 
asking the American farmer to increase 
his production. During that period and 
since—and remember this—the law au- 
thorized the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion to sell its stocks in world trade at 
competitive prices. Not only does the 
law provide or authorize that, but it 
contemplates it. Yet, notwithstanding 
that fact, presumably because of our in- 
ternational problems we have followed 
as a governmental policy the withhold- 
ing of American farm products from 
world markets at competitive prices in 
order that the countries of the world 
could get reestablished in connection 
with our foreign aid and foreign policy. 

Now, whatever the reasons for that 
Government policy may be, the cost 
should not be charged up against the 
American farmer. The administration, 
through the Vice President and through 
the Secretary of Agriculture, is going 
throughout the country and saying, 
“Look at these huge supplies of com- 
modities that we have because of the 
price-support program.” They are not 
telling you that the Government asked 
that the productive plant be built up, 
and they are not telling you that they 
are not offering those commodities in 
world trade at truly competitive prices, 
which is the primary cause of having 
supplies on hand. 

Now I would like to show you another 
thing here. I would like to point out 
that this whole drive is a political sleight- 
of-hand for city votes. They are inti- 
mating that what they recommend here 
is going to do great things for the Ameri- 
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can consumer. Let us see what the 
major amendment will be about. 

What is it that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture recommends? What is it that 
Vice President Nrxon, who has become 
an authority on many matters since he 
left this body, recommends? And listen 
to me—in a nutshell, in this great plea 
for the votes of the American cities in 
the coming congressional elections, with 
the great build-up and all the talk, when 
you boil it down, what they recommend 
is this: Take cotton and wheat and corn 
and rice, peanuts and tobacco, the six 
basic commodities, and put those six 
basic commodities under the flexible pro- 
visions of the law. Now that is what 
it is. Let us see what that means. It 
means that they recommend that you 
take the six basic commodities on which 
you have lost only $21 million in 21 years 
and put them under the same law with 
the rest of the supported commodities 
where you have lost $1,425,000,000. I 
know that on the radio they say, “Look 
what we have lost in dairy supports. 
Look what we have lost on potato sup- 
ports.” Why, those are under flexibles 
already. What they are advocating is 
putting the six where you have not lost 
money under the law where you have. 
Why talk about all these commodities 
now under flexible provisions when their 
recommendation is not even directed to 
them? But, their recommendation is to 
put the six basics under the same law 
where you have lost your money. 

I think this is going to prove a political 
boomerang. If you reduce the support 
from 90 to 75 percent on the six basics, 
that is a one-sixth reduction in what the 
farmer will get. For instance, the farm- 
er today gets about 2.5 cents out of a 16.4 
cent loaf of bread. I hope the consumers 
will listen to me, those that come from 
city districts. The American farmer 
gets about 2.5 cents out of a 16.4-cent 
loaf of bread. If you reduce that farm- 
er’s income one-sixth, he would get about 
2.1 cents for the wheat in that loaf of 
bread. It means that the consumer’s 
price would go from 16.4 cents down to 
16 cents if there was any way to make 
the retailer pass it on to you. But, they 
will not do it, and I will prove to you they 
won't. 

In 1947, when the farmer got 2.9 cents 
out of that loaf of bread, it sold for 13 
cents. Now, when the price the farmer 
receives has gone down from 2.9 to 2.5 
cents, the retail price has gone up to 16.4. 
There is your proof that under our sys- 
tem there is no assurance that this re- 
duction the President recommends will 
be passed on to you, but if the 0.4 cent 
was passed on to you, what effect would 
it haye on the purchasing power that 
comes to American industry and labor 
that works in that industry for the farm- 
ers’ purchasing power to be reduced by 
one-sixth. 


I should like to point out one other 
example. Take the case of cotton. The 
farmer gets 35 cents out of a $3.64 shirt. 
If you reduce parity from 90 percent to 
75 percent, that means about a 5-cent 
reduction in the price the farmer would 
receive, and that would be disastrous. 
But is there anybody here who knows of 
any way to assure you that 5 cents would 
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be reflected in a reduced retail price for 
that shirt? 

Mr. Chairman, we know that the re- 
tailers of this country sell for what the 
traffic will bear. Irepeat, they sell a loaf 
of bread for 16.4 cents which formerly 
sold for 13 cents and yet the farmer's 
share went down from 2.9 cents out of 
the 13-cent loaf to 2.5 cents he receives 
out of the present 16.4 cents. 

The recommendations of this admin- 
istration have to do with these six basic 
commodities. The administration would 
place them under a flexible provision. 
They say, put those under the elastic pro- 
vision. It is under the elastic provisions 
that the products have lost money for 
the Government. The administration 
Says, do not keep those commodities 
under firm supports, even though it is 
those commodities under firm supports 
on which we have not lost any money. 

If this proposal were carried forward 
and we could be assured that reductions 
to the farmer were passed on to the con- 
sumer, and they will not be, it means 
less than 1 cent on a package of ciga- 
rettes; it would mean less than 1 penny 
on a package of rice; it would mean less 
than one-half cent on a loaf of bread. 

Under our system of selling for what 
the traffic will bear, in this country, if 
these six basic commodities were given 
to the manufacturer, you would see pre- 
cious little difference at the consumer 
end. 

If you would analyze every speech that 
has been made and every release that 
has been written by the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the Vice President and 
others who are talking about the pro- 
grams that are under flexible supports, 
to inflame the people, in order to get 
them to put the six basic commodities 
on which they have not lost any money 
under flexible supports, you will realize 
what they are trying to do. Why talk 
about dairy products in connection with 
the six basic commodities on which you 
have not lost any money? Why talk 
about the potato program when that is 
already under a flexible program, when 
you are trying to do something for the 
six basic commodities? 

I want to show where this will not help 
the American taxpayer either. They say 
that if you have a small quantity of cot- 
ton that you can go up to 90 percent. 
That is the law. But the same law says 
that if the quantity is greater, then the 
percentage goes down to 75. If you have 
a greater quantity at 75 percent, you 
have got to use just as much Federal 
money as you would if you had a smaller 
quantity at 90 percent. That is clear; 
is it not? 

The concept of the law is this. Farm- 
ing is an expensive, commercial business. 
It takes money to farm. It takes more 
money for investment per farm worker 
than it does per factory worker today. 
That farmer must make the cost of op- 
eration, or the land will be depleted, and 
the farmer will move to town, just like 
the rest of them. 

We have to see that when you protect 
industry and labor, some protection is 
given to the producer of the basic raw 
material, or else the land will become 
worn out and we will be in a worse fix 
than we are now. 
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I should like to leave this thought 
with you. This great buildup of agri- 
cultural commodities came at the in- 
stance of the Government. It was by 
reason of a governmental policy, not- 
withstanding authority of law, not to 
offer these commodities in world trade 
at competitive prices, but to offer them 
only at prevailing prices. 4 

What is recommended here—and this 
is all that is recommended—is that you 
take the six basic commodities on which 
you have not lost any money and 
them under the flexible provision, wher 
you have lost your money. The pri 
could go down sufficiently to hurt the 
farmer, but there is not any resulting 
benefit either to the consumer or to the 
taxpayer. All this talk about the enor- 
mous losses on the products that are un- 
der the flexible provision it seems to me 
is an argument against putting these 
six basic commodities that have not been 
under the flexible provision and on which 
you have not lost any money, under a 
flexible provision. aa 

I think that this appeal to the city 
voter in the congressional election is go- 
ing to fail. But if they get through this 
congressional election, they will find in 
the 2 years that it is just a bunch of 
hokum and it will not help in the Presi- 
dential election. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last 2 words, and ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to proceed for 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. MORANO. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Chairman, and I shall not 
object, we are trying to get through with 
this bill, and I would like to have an 
amendment presented here before we 
have any of these speeches so we can 
begin voting on the amendments. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. A parlia- 
mentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. j 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Has not 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania sub- 
mitted a pro forma amendment? Heis 
certainly within his rights. 

Mr. MORANO. I did not say he was 
not within his rights. i 

I withdraw my reservation of objec- 
tion, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I listened 
very intently all day yesterday and to- 
day to the debate on this agricultural 
proposal. I may say that the only one 
who has not been heard in this debate 
is the American consumer and taxpayer, 
I wish the American consumer wo 
have the opportunity to hear this debate! . 
and let him determine whether you want 
to continue these support price programs 
or whether you want to give Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson an opportunity | 
develop a program for agriculture that 
will be beneficial to farmer producer 
and consumer rather than continue this 
chaotic condition we have had in agri 
culture for the past several years. 

In talking about this program there is 
one thing we must keep in mind, 8 
that is, Who pays the bill and where d 


we stand today? We owe $275 billion. 
I would say that a $275 billion debt is a 
‘considerable sum of money. The Amer- 
ican taxpayer by the sweat of his brow 
=- will have to produce the money to even- 
tually pay taxes in some form to pay 
this debt. I presume the administration 

_ will shortly ask to increase the national 

debt another $15 billion or $25 billion, 
| which will bring us up to about $300 

 hillion, or three hundred thousand mil- 

lion dollars, that eventually somebody 

must pay. If we reduced this debt at a 

rate of $3 billion a year, it would take 100 

years to pay it off. Nevertheless you are 

going to continue with these roy Bad 
programs. If you do, you will not alone 
wreck the economy of our country, but 
you will wreck the farmer as well. So if 
we continue programs of this sort we will 
have $300 billion of debt that the Ameri- 
can consumer—the American taxpay- 
er—will have to pay, and it will take 

Several generations to pay off the debt if 
it is ever paid off. 

I would like to be friendly to these 
Support programs; however, when you 
bring in these support programs that are 
helping the big commercial farmer who 
Is producing for the Government and not 
for the consumer, producing only to get 
the subsidy payments, then I cannot sup- 
port this sort of program. On close 
examination you will find the big com- 

_ mercial farmers, the big producers and 
not the small average farmer are the 
ones who are getting the benefit of these 
> programs. 
I have here an article that appeared in 
last night's Star, which I will read: 
| The administration asked Congress today 
| for another $1.5 billion to support farm 
Prices through purchases of surpluses. The 
request was made as the House began debate 
on a proposed new farm law. 

President Eisenhower sent to the House, 
With his endorsement, a letter from Agricul- 
ture Secretary Benson saying the Commodity 
Credit Corporation would need in excess of 
$10 billion this year. 

This is $1.5 billion in excess of the $8.5 


Dillion in borrowing authority now held b; 
the CCC. 7 á 
In the face of growing Government com- 
ts to support farm prices, Congress 
only a few months ago increased the CCC’s 
‘capital structure from $6.25 billion to $8.5 
billion, 


F So I inquired today relative to the 
matter and I found a bill, H. R. 9756 had 

been introduced, a bill to increase the 

borrowing power of the Commodity 
_ Credit Corporation. That section 4 of the 
act approved March 8 is amended by 
Striking out $8.5 billion and inserting in 
A lieu thereof $10 billion. 

Section 4 of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation charter act is amended by 
_ striking out $8.5 billion and inserting in 
lieu thereof $10 billion. 

So you are going to have $10 billion— 
or ten thousand million dollars tied up 
foodstuffs to put them in caves, ware- 
l storage facilities, or wherever 
can find places to store them to de- 
rate, rot, waste, and turn rancid. 
just completed legislation trying to 
effect some sort of proposal to get rid 
the surplus foods we Lave accumu- 
u cannot even giye them away. 
you want to go on with support 
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programs that are going to continue to 
build up these mountains of foodstuffs 
that nobody wants, cannot be consumed, 
and cannot be disposed of. Now, believe 
me, I want to be fair, I want to be help- 
ful to the small farmer but this support 
program does not make sense to me, as 
an example to store up 390 million 
pounds of butter to put it in warehouses 
and storage houses to deteriorate and 
turn rancid while people cannot buy be- 
cause of the high price does not make 
sense to me and if those interested in 
support programs were willing to admit, 
it does not make sense to them. A few 
years ago we had the potato problem. 
Letters poured in every day about pota- 
toes. I received pictures of mountains 
of potatoes. They poured kerosene on 
them, they fed them to the hogs, they 
gave them away, dumped them, and 
tried to dispose of them in every way 
possible. The American people re- 
belled. The people demanded that Con- 
gress do something about it, so the sup- 
port prices on potatoes were removed 
and you have not heard anything about 
potatoes since. 

Potatoes went back to a supply and 
demand market, the big commercial 
grower realized he could no longer ride 
the gravy train and he stopped growing 
potatoes for the Government and the 
potato market became stabilized. 

I do not think these programs make 
sense. Therefore, I think we ought to 
approach this matter with some degree 
of commonsense. So let us be practical 
and realistic about this. Let us not 
continue with programs that we know 
the American people will ultimately 
rebel against. They eventually, as with 
potatoes, will rebel and you gentlemen 
from the farm States will hear plenty 
about it. The American people are 
sick and tired of the programs. We all 
have to pay the bill for these support 
price programs. It is a fallacy to think 
we can get something for nothing. That 
is the joke of it all. The only thing the 
Government can do is to tax the people 
to get the money to pay the bills—so 
we are all paying the bills, including the 
farmers. I am unable to understand 
why you continue to cram the programs 
down the throats of the American 
people. I sympathize with my friends 
from the farm States but certainly they 
must realize this sort of program can- 
not be continued indefinitely. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
reserving the right to object, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GAVIN. I doubt it very much, 
my good friend, as I will have but 2 min- 
utes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAVIN. So I fully realize that 
those of you who are from the farm 
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States are up against a rather difficult 
proposition—however, I want to com- 
ment on the splendid coalition between 
the Republicans-Democrats. You may 
differ politically on other matters but 
on support prices the farm State mem- 
bers go down the line arm in arm to- 
gether. 

Why not give Secretary Benson an op- 
portunity to develop a program that has 
some degree of flexibility init? Certain- 
ly it is time to stand up and have the 
courage of your convictions to vote on 
these matters not from the standpoint 
of political expediency but for what is 
in the best interests of our country. A 
continuation of these programs, with the 
debt we already have, will find us even- 
tually ending up in bankruptcy. I think 
that we as Americans ought to do what 
is the best thing for the farmer, the pro- 
ducer, the laboring man and that which 
will mean the growth, development, 
pretection and stability of our country; 
and not continue programs that will 
eventually wreck the economy of Amer- 
ica and the American farmer along with 
it. 

I yield back the remainder of my time, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, there is 
no desire on the part of the committee 
to curtail debate or limit debate upon 
important amendments that we hope 
will soon be offered to this bill, but we 
are doing a lot of talking on what really 
amounts to general debate. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chair- 
man, that all debate on this section now 
close, so that we can proceed. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there any ob- 
jection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I object. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this section now close. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Is it not a 
sad state of affairs that the gentleman 
moves to close debate on such an im- 
portant bill? I hope the gentleman will 
withdraw his motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
does not state a parliamentary inquiry. 

The question is on the motion offered 
by the gentleman from Kansas, that all 
55 on this section of the bill do now 
close. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 
The CHAIRMAN, 

will state it. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I want to go along 
with the gentleman from Kansas as 
much as anybody. I agree with the 
gentleman from Kansas that we ought 
to get to the important and substantive 
amendments. But just what does this 
include? 

The CHAIRMAN. That includes to 
line 3 of the bill; just the portion that 
was read last night. 

The question is on the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

3 CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 


The gentleman 


iin. 


i 


The Clerk read as follows: 
TITLE I—PRICE SUPPORTS 


Mr. 


„ VURSELL, Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment which is at the 


desk, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. VurseLL: On 
page 1, after line 4, insert the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 101. (a) Section 101 (b) of the Ag- 
ricultural Act of 1949 is amended by strik- 
ing out “and peanuts” in each place it ap- 
pears therein. (b) Section 408 (c) of such 
act is amended by striking out “peanuts.” 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. COOLEY. That section has not 
yet been read. y 

The CHAIRMAN. Line 4, the title, 
has been read. The amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Mlinois [Mr. 
VURSELL] precedes section 101 of the act 
and is properly offered at this time. 

The gentleman is recognized in sup- 
port of his amendment. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 ad- 
ditional minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
gret, of course, to raise this very con- 
troversial question because I know I find 
myself out of step with some of my very 
dear friends from the South who are 
more interested in peanuts than I think 
they should be, and more interested than 
I believe the people of the Nation would 
be if they knew what the situation is. 
So I shall try to deal as kindly with the 
subject as I can hoping that we all will 
get along and that nobody’s tempera- 
ture rises too much. 

The previous speaker referred to those 
who want to change the price-support 
formula as wanting to change it on com- 
modities that are paying their way. I 
want to point out where you can take 
out from protection on the basic com- 
modities that has cost the American tax- 
payer $109,039,923. That commodity is 
peanuts. 

I am a little surprised that peanuts 
which account for less than one-half of 
1 percent of the agricultural production 
of this country was ever put in as a basic 
commodity in the first place. The re- 
sult is that I have offered this amend- 
ment, and if this amendment carries I 
shall offer two other amendments that 
will take peanuts out as a basic crop and 
put them in the second category around 
60 to 90 percent. 

There are only four commodities, po- 
tatoes, eggs, corn, and wheat, on which 
the price-support program has been 
more costly than on peanuts. Peanuts 
have cost far more than the butter pro- 
gram which we have heard discussed so 
much, a program that only last year cost 
us about $69,256,000. In view of the un- 
favorable proposition concerning the 
butter program I do not see how the 
Members of this Congress can afford to 
retain peanuts as a basic commodity. 
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Overall peanut usage has declined . 


from 738 million pounds in 1944 to 564 
million pounds in 1952. Usage by the 
confectionary industry, one of the prin- 
cipal users of peanuts, has been curtailed 
even more sharply: From 209 million 
pounds in 1943 to 120 million pounds in 
1952, a reduction of almost half in 10 
years. 

I think I can make my remarks very 
short and possibly not use up all the 
time that has been allotted tome. The 
butter program, egg program, and potato 
program have brought the support of 
commodity prices into bad repute. We 
have dealt with most of them and we 
have got the thing cleaned up in pretty 
good shape, or it will be in the long run. 

When you have a commodity that ac- 
counts for about one-half of 1 percent 
of the agricultural production of the 
country that costs you over $109 mil- 
lion—about the same as corn, yet corn 
accounts for 642 percent of the agricul- 
tural production of the country—I can- 
not for the life of me see why this should 
not be taken out as a basic crop. 

I think in the long run that those who 
are engaged in that type of agriculture 
will serve a greater purpose to the people 
of the entire Nation and that they will 
expand their production and better serve 
themselves if peanuts were removed as a 
basic product. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois, 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to congratulate the gentleman for of- 
fering this amendment. I think the 
consensus of opinion of the majority of 
the people is that peanuts should come 
out of this bill. One of the reasons why 
I take that position is because the Agri- 
cultural Committee took a lot of time 
considering what ought to be done for 
peanuts, recognizing that it is a terrific 
problem and that the cost of that pro- 
gram has been tremendous. It is a prob- 
lem that we can remove from the bill, 
so let us take peanuts out of the bill. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Illinois, 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I, too, 
would like to congratulate the gentleman 
for offering the amendment and I won- 
der if he noted just now that when the 
learned gentleman from Mississippi was 
discussing the six basic products he did 
not even mention peanuts, which makes 
me feel even more convinced that pea- 
nuts should have no place in this basic 
program and should be eliminated for 
the reasons the gentleman from Illinois 
has stated. 

Mr. VURSELL. I observed that the 
gentleman did not mention peanuts; at 
the same time it just does not make sense 
to take just this one small commodity 
and lose more on it than we lost on the 
corn crop that you are trying to do some- 
thing for. I think we can go before the 
people in better shape if we take this 
out now and then decide whether we 
shall have 90 percent of parity or the 
flexible type. 
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Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. The gentle- 
man has given a very clear, concise ex- 
planation of the reasons why his amend- 
ment should be considered favorably, 
Briefly may I say that I want to asso- 
ciate myself with the idea expressed in 
his amendment and will be glad to vote 
for it. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to associate myself with the gentleman’s 
views in this regard. I had an amend- 
ment prepared similar to the one that 
the gentleman has offered. I shall be 
happy to support the gentleman's 
amendment, and I hope it will carry 
overwhelmingly. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
support the views expressed by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. VurseLt]. In 
recent days I have had an opportunity to 
study the problem which the gentleman 
discussed. I was surprised to learn that, 
although the actual dollar losses on corn, 
wheat, and peanuts are substantially the 
same, peanuts account for less than one- 
half of 1 percent of national farm in- 
come, whereas corn represented approxi- 
mately 312 percent and wheat approxi- 
mately 6% percent of national farm in- 
come. Therefore, in relation to national 
farm income the losses on peanuts have 
been 7 times as great as on corn and 13 
times as great as on wheat. 

The losses on corn, wheat, and peanuts 
are as follows: 


Corn 8120. 468, 772 
Wheat - 117, 886, 886 
Peanuts — — 100, 089,0 


Of national farm income, wheat, corn, 
and peanuts account for the following 
percentages: 


In the light of these facts, I intend to 
support the amendment by the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to point out that 
the candy industry, which is a large in- 
dustry in the district which I represent, 
is very much interested in this amend- 
ment. I want to join with the gentleman 
in support of his amendment. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentlemen. 

Mr. Chairman, the chips are down. 
All you have to do is to stand up on this 
thing and be counted so far as taking 
this item out. It never should have been 
in here in the first place. If it is taken 
out, we will then go on with considera- 
tion of the rest of the bill. 
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Mr. Chairman, it is the high price and 
low consumption which has hurt the 
peanut farmer. I want him to be able to 
increase his sales by merchandising his 
peanuts at an economic price. 

Now let us face facts. The farm pro- 
gram has come into public disfavor. In 
my opinion, and I think you will agree, 
several commodities have caused this 
unfavorable public reaction. Primarily 
they are potatoes, eggs, and butter. The 
peanut program rivals, and even ex- 
ceeds, some of these programs in its ex- 
travagance. The public has not become 
fully aware of the peanut story, and I 
want to say to you gentlemen who wish 
to protect your price-support programs 
on other basic commodities, that you had 
better eliminate peanuts from that cate- 
gory to avoid spelling disaster for all of 
them, 

I urge you to support this amendment. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I represent a consumer 
district in the city of New York, but after 
studying this problem for many years, it 
is my considered judgment and it is the 
considered judgment of the large major- 
ity of the Democrats of the State of New 
York that we are in favor of continuing 
a high support price program for 1 more 
year. 

Now, we do not take this action lightly, 
but I know that the people of the city 
of New York and the people that I repre- 
sent do not want to eat cheaper in order 
to bankrupt the farmers of this country, 
because when they go bankrupt the city 
people are going to go bankrupt right 
after them. They have learned that be- 
fore the hard way. 

In my opinion, this administration 
low-support bill is a bill for the proces- 
sors, middlemen, and for the big corpo- 
rate farmers. I cannot understand how 
in one breath you accept the principle of 
75 percent of parity and in the next 
breath tell us that 90 percent is too high. 
Seventy-five percent will bankrupt the 
small farmers of this country, and it will 
mean continued profits for the big corpo- 
rate farmers and for the middlemen. 

I have heard much talk from the ad- 
ministration leadership and from the 
Republican side of the aisle about grad- 
ual readjustment downward of this 
parity support. This is just like the talk 
we have been hearing for the last year 
from this Republican administration 
about how healthy it is to have soft spots 
in our economy, meaning unemployment 
in many industries and how good it is for 
the Nation to enjoy a roll-back or grad- 
ual readjustment, which is their word 
for a recession. The Democratic Party 
believes in full employment for our 
workers and fair prices for our farmers, 
We will oppose the Republican philos- 
ophy of the economics of scarcity, which 
means another depression for America. 

Now, let me tell you just why reducing 
supports and the farmers’ income does 
not benefit the consumer. On April 1, 


im the State of New York, as everywhere 


else in the Nation, dairy supports were 
dropped to 75 percent. The dairy farm- 
ers in New York State today are getting 
@ great deal less per hundredweight 
for their milk, but the consumers in 
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-my district in New York city are pay- 
ing the same price. What has happened 
to the middle? What has happened to 
the spread? In our Republican legisla- 
ture in Albany for the last 9 years a 
commission known as the Erwin Com- 
mission has spent a million dollars 
studying this spread, and later on in 
the reading of the bill I will read you 
some of the most meaningless conclu- 
sions that this commission has come up 
with. 

We intend to raise the dairy support 
to 90 percent; I do, and I will offer an 
amendment to that effect. I intend also 
to offer an amendment along the line of 
a bill I previously introduced to in- 
crease the Armed Forces allocation of 
fluid milk. I congratulate the commit- 
tee on accepting my proposal in H. R. 
8952 by increasing in this bill the alloca- 
tion for the school-lunch program by 
some $50 million, which will double the 
fluid milk allocation per child. 

One last thought, my friends. About 
10 days or 2 weeks ago this Nation, in 
54 cities, undertook an air-raid drill 
simulating atomic warfare, and under 
the assumptions set forth for this air- 
raid drill some 9 million Americans were 
destroyed and 11 million wounded, and 
this administration further assumed 
that as a result of that air raid the 
most important problem facing what 
was left of our country was the problem 
of the starvation of our people. And, 
we are talking about a surplus. We 
ought to be setting up, if we are worried 
about civil defense, a stockpile of sur- 
plus in every area, in every county, out- 
side every city, of this Nation. 

Let us think of the defense of our 
Nation and the long-range well-being 
of our people, both of which are. firmly 
founded on the economic equality and 
prosperity of our farmers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, T represent one of the 
greatest, in fact the greatest dairy coun- 
ty in the State of New York, Delaware 
County. I have recently come from 
there. I have talked to my farmers and 
to my friends. These people are the 
most reasonable, the most intelligent and 
the most patriotic Americans I know. 

Their feeling—and I think I share it 
fully—is that they do not like and do 
not approve rigid price supports but— 
and this is a very important but—it is 
impossible to have rigid price supports 
in some groups and to have dairy prod- 
ucts on a 75 percent basis in others. In 
other words, the dairy farmer, the poul- 
try farmer of the State of New York, cer- 
tainly in my locality, are obliged to buy 
feed and to buy it in huge quantities. 
For this reason they feel and I feel that 
what is sauce for the goose, if you will, 
is sauce for the gander; that if they have 
got to go out and buy their feed on a 
market which is under 90 percent rigid 
price support they, in turn, have got to 
have like price supports for dairy prod- 
ucts. 

For that reason, I hope that whatever 
comes out of this bill it will be the same 
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for all the segments of our agriculture. 
It is perfectly true that without the 
farmer, the city dweller cannot exist. 
But it is also true that without the city 
dweller, the farmer, too, cannot exist. So 
that we have got to get together on this, 
we have got to harmonize. For that rea- 
son I introduced a companion bill, H. R. 
8046, to amend the Agriculture Act to 
provide a limitation on the downward 
adjustment of price supports for milk 
and butterfat and the products of milk 
and butterfat. 

It fs true that at the present time our 
Army is using largely oleomargarine. 
Why should that be so when butter is 
being put away in caves? I can see no 
reason for that. A great deal more but- 
ter could be used. A great deal more 
whole milk could be used. The farmers 
of our State and industry as a whole are 
doing everything in their power to make 
their market expand, as it should, for the 
good of our people, for the good of our 
health, and for the good of the American 
farmer who, after all, is basic to our 
economy and who is providing not only 
the sinews of war but also the sinews of 
peace. ‘ 

I sincerely hope that when we come 
to amend this bill, and when it is en- 
acted into law, it will be a fair bill that 
will take a just view of the problems of 
the farmer, whether he be the dairy 
farmer in my district, or the poultry 
farmer in my district, or whether he be 
the wheat and corn grower of the Mid- 
dle West and let me say even the cotton 
and tobacco farmer of the South. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. SHORT. I want to congratulate 
the gentlewoman from New York on the 
hard, commonsense of her statement. 
I endorse it 100 percent. The lady has 
spoken more plainly and clearly on this 
proposition than I could. I represent a 
great dairy district of 17 counties, and 
400,000 people in southwest Missouri with 
Carnation and Pet milk plants and 
cheese factories all over the district. I 
think no branch of agriculture should 
be given preferential treatment over any 
other branch of agriculture. It is ob- 
viously unfair to force the farmer to buy 
at inordinately high prices the feed and 
other commodities that he has to buy at 
high fixed support prices at 90 percent 
and then force him to sell his milk and 
cheese and other dairy products on a 
lower and sliding scale. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE, I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
heartily agree with everything the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. SHORT] has 
said. Coming from New England, from 
a district adjoining the great State of 
New York, I know that the gentlewoman 
from New York has spoken for the people 
who are engaged in agriculture in New 
England. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 
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Mr. Chairman, New York State is a 
great agricultural State. It is the sec- 
ond largest dairy producing State in the 
Union. Forty-two percent of the gross 
income in 1950 of New York State farm- 
ers was from dairying. My district, the 
28th, contains the largest dairy produc- 
ing county, Delaware, in the State. 

In addition, in 1950, 18 percent of the 
gross income to New York farmers was 
from poultry; 10.5 percent was from cat- 
tle and calves, almost all of the latter 
being dairy cattle and calves. 

New York is a deficit grain-producing 
area. The 1950 census shows that our 
farmers bought $170 million worth of 
feed for livestock and poultry. This was 
the single greatest expenditure for our 
farmers, exceeding machine hire and 
cash payments for hired labor, the sec- 
ond largest expenditure. This indicates 
the extent to which our farmers must 
purchase feed grains from other areas— 
they produce all the pasture and about 
all the hay they require. 

As everyone knows, dairy farmers are 
losing part of their markets because of 
pricing. United States Department of 
Agriculture figures, collected over a long 
period of years, show that the volume of 
sales of dairy products increase as the 
price goes down and the volume of sales 
goes down as prices go up. There are 
huge surpluses of some dairy products; 
the sale of whole milk is not the volume 
it would be if the price to the consumer 
were lower. Dairymen in my area would 
like to increase the volume of sales of 
whole milk and of other dairy products. 
They are making great efforts to in- 
crease such sales, 

They have explored every possibility to 
supply the necessary feed grains, and 
it is obviously impossible that they can 
ever become self-sufficient in this par- 
ticular area. They are stymied by un- 
realistic prices for mixed feeds. In 
spite of the fact that there are huge sur- 
pluses of feed grains, the price of corn 
is maintained at artificially high levels 
by rigid 90 percent of parity price sup- 
ports. This is a major factor in the 
cost-price squeeze affecting the dairy 
and poultry farmers in my district. 
They know that such unrealistic fixed 
prices send commodities into storage 
rather than into consumption, They 
know that surplus conditions have de- 
pressed price supports on processed 
dairy products from 90 to 75 percent of 
parity, but that in spite of surpluses, 
corn is supported at 90 percent of parity. 
In 1952, in the central northeast’s dairy 
area, operators and families received an 
estimated average of 55 cents an hour, 
but case grain corn belt farmers and 
families received an estimated average 
of $2.29 per hour. 

Obviously an adjustment needs to be 
made. It just as obviously cannot be 
made by maintaining 90 percent of par- 
ity price supports on corn. 

Farm markets must be expanded. It 
is most difficult to try to expand them 
and maintain unrealistic price supports 
at the same time. 

Mandatory price supports on the basic 
commodities should not be extended. 
Rather, the variable price support pro- 
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gram should be permitted to function, 

and should be given a fair trial. 

Percent of cash receipts from various agricul- 
tural commodities, New York, 1930, 1940, 
and 1950 


Percent of cash Income 
Commodity (ranked accord- | from farm marketings 
ing to importance in 1950) 
1930 1940 1950 
Livestock and products......} 67.1 69.3 72.5 
Dairy products... 44.8 45.8 42.7 
E 9.1 9. 3 11.1 
6. 8 7.4 10. 5 
3.7 3.5 4.1 
1.0 1.0 9 
2 4 8 
5 4 om 
2 2 1 
(59 1.2 1.8 
-8 1 3 
en eee ECEN O E E 32.9 30.7 27.5 
Field crops: 
Potatoes. 5.6 4.3 3.0 
2.4 1.6 1.9 
“I 5 1.1 1.8 
Dry edible beans 1.1 1.1 1.2 
Oats. 1 +2 -3 
00 () 1 
3 .2 09 
5. 9 8. 7 6.5 
2 2 1 
6.0 3.6 3.3 
od of 12 
8 4 4 
.5 4 3 
5 4 3 
4 2 2 
5 .4 2 
1 ® 1 
5 4 3 
1.8 14 14 
6.0 5. 4 4.9 
Total, all commodities._| 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 


1 Included with “other.” 

Honey, horses, beeswax. 

3 Rye, barley, tobacco, soybeans, alsike, and red 
clover seed, 

4 Plums, cranberries, quinces, 

Less than 0.05 percent. 


Source: Calculated from data published in The Farm 
Income Situation, June 1951, and Cash Receipts From 
Farming, by Statesand Commodities, 1924-44, January 
1946, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture. American Farm Bureau 
Federation, Chicago, III., Sept. 30, 1951, 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment, 

I would like to read a telegram re- 
ceived this morning, and I am sure each 
Member did, from the great American 
Farm Bureau: 

The American Farm Bureau Federation 
board of directors in session today at Chicago 
reiterated long-standing position favoring 
inclusion of peanuts on list of basic com- 
modities. 


Mr. Chairman, this fight to strike pea- 
nuts from the list of basic commodities 
has been going on since 1948. It has 
been financed, encouraged, and spear- 
headed by the candy manufacturers of 
this country. I heard testimony before 
the Committee on Agriculture last week 
to the effect that the candy manufac- 
turers had raised a slush fund of $200,- 
000 to carry on this fight in this session 
of Congress to strike peanuts from the 
list of basic commodities. If this amend- 
ment is adopted, the income of peanut 
farmers will be reduced about 30 percent. 

The purpose of their fight is to beat 
down the price they pay for peanuts. 
They say peanuts are too high, that they 
can no longer make a 5-cent candy bar 
because of the price of peanuts. Those 
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remember when this fight first started. 


An amendment was offered by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] to 
strike peanuts from this list of basic 
commodities, just as the amendment to- 
day is offered by my friend from Illi- 
nois. The opposition to that amendment 
was led by Steve Pace, of Georgia, one 
of the greatest friends the farmers of 
America ever had in Congress. 

I went to the Library this morning 
and read some of the figures that Steve 
Pace presented to this House to show 
just how little the cost of peanuts added 
to the cost of producing a 5-cent candy 
bar. If you will recall, Mr. Pace stated 
at that time that he went downtown and 
got four bars of candy. He had every 
ingredient in those candy bars weighed 
and analyzed, and he had the price of 
each. The price today is approximately 
the same as the price was in 1948. Ina 
5-cent candy bar he found that there 
were 10 grams or one-third of an ounce 
of shelled peanuts. At that time shelled 
peanuts were selling for 17 cents a pound. 
That is about the price of shelled pea- 
nuts today. So I say today, as he said 
in 1948, that the cheapest item in a 
candy bar today is the peanuts. Pea- 
nuts have not increased in price any- 
thing like the chocolate that goes into 
that candy bar or the millk or the sugar 
or the butter or the labor, and 
not like the taxes the employer has to 
pay. Those peanut producers could get 
peanuts for absolutely nothing and it 
would not add to the cost of producing 
that 5-cent peanut bar. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. F 

M. ROONEY. I have been given to 
understand that candy manufacturers 
claim that if peanuts were taken out of 
the list of basic commodities the price 
of peanuts would be lowered from about 
$243 to about $176 a ton. Does the gen- 
tleman think that the public in buying 
a candy bar would benefit to the extent 
of one-tenth of a mill of that paralyzing 
reduction? 

Mr. ANDREWS. Not one fraction of 
a mill. And in addition to that, the 
records show today these candy manu- 
facturers are making more money than 
they ever have in the history of their 
industry. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS. I yield. 

Mr. POAGE. I call the attention of 
the gentleman to the fact that April 9, 
1954, the representative of the candy 
manufacturers appeared before the 
Committee on Agriculture and testified 
that the cost of peanuts in a candy bar 
was less than half a cent per candy bar. 
And, the same representative, when I 
asked him how much he would reduce 
the price of the candy bar to the public, 
said he would not reduce the price at all. 

Mr. ANDREWS. I thank the gentle- 
man for that contribution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. ANDREWS] 
has expired. 
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Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 


Alabama? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. of Mississippi. Mr. 


Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. It is 
my understanding from the figures given 
here on the floor that it has cost approx- 
imately $1 million a year over the last 
20 years to support the price of our basic 
commodities. Peanuts, of course, is one 
of the basic commodities. At that rate, 
we threw away enough money yesterday 
in foreign aid to carry on this program 
and support our basic commodities for 
the next 3,700 years. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS. I yield. 

Mr. ARENDS. The gentleman from 
Alabama just mentioned the name of a 
fine, former Member of the House of 
Representatives by the name of Mr. Pace, 
who is a warm, personal friend of many 
of us here today. I simply want to say 
that the only reason I know peanuts 
happens to be a basic crop is because of 
a fellow by the name of Steve Pace, and 
that is a very good reason. 

Mr. ANDREWS. In many sections of 
this country, peanuts are not only liter- 
ally but figuratively speaking, the basic 
crop of the section. There are many sec- 
tions, there are many counties in America 
where the whole economy of the section 
or the county is absolutely dependent 
upon peanuts. I want to say this about 
the peanut farmers. They have taken 
proportionately a greater cut year after 
year after year than any other class of 
producers in the agricultural family of 
this country. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS. I yield. 

Mr. ALBERT. The fact of the matter 
is that peanut farmers, at the request of 
the Department of Agriculture, increased 
their production during World War II 
up to more than 3½ million acres, and 
after the war when the demand for pea- 
nut oil went down, they consistently cut 
their production until it has been re- 
duced more than 50 percent. Further- 
more, they are willing to make further 
cuts, if it is necessary to insure that there 
will be no loss to the taxpayers from the 
peanut program. 

Mr. ANDREWS. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. This year, for 
the first time, the farmers are operating 
with fewer acres than at any time since 
before World War II. Under the basic 
law, the acreage is 1,610,000 and this is 
the first time since before World War II 
that the acreage has been that small. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS. I yield. 

Mr. BURLESON. Is it not true that 
the peanut farmers and producers have 
made concessions in reducing acres 
and have a plan to bring supply in line 
with demand? Is it not true that next 
year, 1955, 805,000 acres will be taken out 
of production? This figures of 805,000 
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acres will be below the minimum acres 
now provided by law. 

Mr. ANDREWS. That is correct. 

Mr. BURLESON. In other words, 
they are trying to do something for 
themselves and have agreed to do that 
which they believe necessary to bring 
about a sound program. 

Mr. ANDREWS. That is correct. 

Mr. Chairman, may I say this in con- 
clusion: In my opinion, this is the open- 
ing wedge not only to strike peanuts 
from the basic-crop group, but it is the 
beginning of a fight to strike every com- 
modity from the basic-crop group. Now, 
if you let them get by this year and take 
peanuts out, next year they will come in 
and want to take out cotton. As I recall, 
in 1948 there was a doubled-barreled 
amendment to knock peanuts and rice 
out of the basic-crop group. Next year 
it will be wheat. It costs a little money 
to carry on this price-support program, 
but it also costs money to keep our 
Armed Forces in a state of preparedness. 
Have we ever gone into a war with a 
sufficient amount of cotton on hand and 
with a sufficient amount of food on 
hand? If we get into a war, food and 
fibers are just as necessary for the prose- 
cution of that war as arms and muni- 
tions. I wish you would go back to yes- 
terday’s Recorp and read the figures 
which the distinguished gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. CooLEy] gave you 
and compare the income of the farmers 
with the income of the people of the 
Nation generally. 

Year after year you will find the na- 
tional income to be just about seven 
times what your farm income is. The 
best way to start a depression is to beat 
down the prices which the farmer re- 
ceives for his produce and thereby re- 
duce his purchasing power. This causes 
a depression on the farm which soon 
spreads like wildfire to the factories. 

A wise man once said—and it is true 
today—that “if you destroy our cities 
and leave our farms, our cities will soon 
be rebuilt; but if you destroy our farms, 
grass will soon grow in our city streets.” 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, we might as well realize 
that we have before us the first amend- 
ment designed along the strategy of 
divide and conquer. If we who are for 90 
percent on the basics do not stick to- 
gether, we might well be defeated today. 
As far as I am concerned, I intend to fol- 
low the leadership of such men as the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hope], the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. AUGUST 
H. ANDRESEN], the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. CooLry], and the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Poace], members 
of that great Committee on Agriculture 
who have studied this matter for a long, 
long time and have held hearings and 
have brought before us a bill which is 
eminently fair to each and every segment 
of this great Nation of ours. 

I plead with the membership not to ac- 
cept any of these amendments lowering 
the support-price level that will be of- 
fered today. 

Personally, I was disappointed with 
the expressions of my good friend, the 
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gentlewoman from New York [Mrs. Sr. 
GeorcE!, today. She intimated that she 
would push down the price of our feed 
grains that one great segment of agri- 
culture produces, in order that her poul- 
try and dairy producers can get cheaper 
feed. According to that line of reason- 
ing, agreed to by too many Members, I 
am sorry to say, you might as well do 
away with all of price-support pro- 
grams. There would be just as much 
justification for it, as in following the 
lead of some, including Secretary Ben- 
son, who seem to be prejudiced against 
the corn producers. 

As I told Secretary Benson on Janu- 
ary 28, last, and I referred to a speech 
which he made in Colorado Springs, 
Colo., in which he told the beef cattle- 
men out there—I will use his exact words. 
I quote from page 21 of my hearings, part 
1, dated January 28, 1954: 


In the past you have seen the feed pile up 
in storage while our own needs and those of 
the consuming public went unmet. 


I asked the Secretary just when was 
there any period in our history in the last 
12 years when the cattle feeders of this 
country could not obtain their feed grain 
at a fair price for what they needed. He 
had no satisfactory answer. 

Page 21 of part I of my hearings is the 
reference. No livestock feeder in my 
opinion can honestly say that he cannot 
afford $1.50 for corn when his cattle sell 
above $20, and his hogs even higher. 

Further, in my conversation with the 
Secretary, I said as follows: 


Now, Mr. Secretary, here is where I differ 
from you. I do not think the cure for any- 
thing wrong in agriculture lies in doing 
harm to another segment of agriculture, and 
to me it seems that you are proposing that, 
It seems to me that you are willing to say 
to the corn and feed producers in my area 
of the country No; your price has to come 
down so the poultry producers in the East, 
and the cattle feeders back West can have 
cheaper feed, regardless of whether you get 
parity or not.” 

That, gentlemen, to me, is no solution. 
You are harming one great segment of our 
agriculture in an effort to help the others. 
That is not the solution. 

I am expressing my opinion, as I say 
again, and I want to reiterate, Mr. Secretary, 
that you may be 100 percent right and I 
may be 100 percent wrong, but thank God, 
in America we have the right to express our 
own opinions, as we are doing today. 

‘I want to go back to this corn farmer, to 
my partner on the farm. What can we do 
if you knock down the price of that corn 
for which we received $1.50 as a loan this 
fall? If that loan goes down to the $1.12, 
where can we turn? We are forced to go 
into some other line of endeavor. What can 
we produce? There is too much flax. Soy- 
beans are getting into difficulty. You had 
to decrease the support of that by 10 per- 
cent yesterday. Oats and barley are in dif- 
ficulty. What can we produce? We will be 
bound to go into the livestock feeding busi- 
ness. We have certain taxes, expensive 
machinery, high labor costs, no control over 
what we must buy, and whether we like it 
or not, we must produce more, if farm com- 
modities are cheap to meet our going ex- 
penses. That is the fallacy, the basic fallacy 
in my opinion, of flexible price supports. 

Sincere people, who believe as you, Mr. 
Secretary, feel if we can knock down the 
price of feed grains we will be in good shape 
and everything will prosper. I cannot see 
how you can possibly do any good to agricul- 
ture by taking $1 billion off from the total 
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value of our corn crop by reducing the price 
support loans from $1.50 to $1.12. We pro- 
duce 3% billion bushels of corn. Reduce 
the general value by 38 cents and we take 
$1 billion from the farmer. 

Secretary Benson. We are not proposing 
that, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I cannot analyze the farm- 
price program as suggested in any different 
fashion but what that will be the result 
perhaps 2 years from now. 

Secretary Benson. No. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Your plan proposes that 
the support can only drop at 5 percent a 
year, but dropping nevertheless it will be, 
and in the meantime the market is going 
to be weak in anticipation of those lower 
prices in the future. 

I have been in this farming business for 
many years, too long to be led to believe 
otherwise. I cannot see, Mr. Secretary, that 
it will help agriculture in any way to, as 
you state in your premise, stabilize the 
income of agriculture by the adoption of 
fiexible price supports. To me it seems 
simply a general lowering of all agricultural 
income, and how can we expect to help agri- 
culture by giving it a lower gross income? 


I plead with you to turn down this 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois. Remember, it will benefit 
nobody but the large candy manufac- 
turers of the Nation. It will do the small 
farmers of our Nation who do produce 
this commodity nothing but harm. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word, 

Mr. Chairman, may I first say to the 
Members of the House that to my knowl- 
edge not a single acre of quota or allotted 
peanuts is grown in my district. There 
may be some but I do not know of any. 
I do not know of any peanut allotments 
in my State. There may be some. I 
have therefore no direct tangible inter- 
est in this particular amendment ex- 
cept my general overall interest in agri- 
culture in the 48 States of this Nation. 

The gentleman from Minnesota, a 
great friend of agriculture [Mr. H. CARL 
ANDERSEN], never made a truer state- 
ment when he said that this is the open- 
ing wedge, intended to divide the various 
agricultural groups and eventually take 
us over, one at a time. That objective 
will succeed if the Members of this 
House who believe in this program do 
not stand together and fight down these 
efforts. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. I wish 
to correct the gentleman. I think the 
opening wedge was driven on April 1 
when they put dairy products on 75 per- 
cent of parity. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I stand corrected 
to that extent and will say that this is 
the second wedge. 

Let me reiterate that I have no inter- 
est in the production of peanuts from 
the standpoint of my own district or 
State. This fight was fomented by the 
manufacturer who purchases peanuts 
for candy bars to sell back to your little 
children at a nickel a bar; it started 
with the candy manufacturers. As the 
gentleman from Alabama just stated, 
they raised $200,000 in the city of Chi- 
cago in their 1952 convention for the 
purpose of lobbying this amendment 
through this Congress, They are to 
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profit by it, yet they do not propose to 
pass any of the profits on to those who 
consume their products. Now, do you 
want to side with that group? 

I am not saying that my friend from 
Illinois [Mr .VURSELL] was a part of this 
deal; he has just made an honest mis- 
take. I am sure he does not realize 
what he is doing nor is he aware of the 
expensive lobby behind it. If he knew 
of such I know he would not be a party 
to it. 

Now, you Members who want to stand 
with the candy manufacturers, who have 
put $200,000 in a deal to take the profits 
away from these little peanut farmers 
who dig their living out of the dirty soil, 
you stand up and vote for this amend- 
ment. But those of you who have the in- 
terest of these little people, the backbone 
of the country, at heart, you stand up 
against the amendment; and I am tell- 
ing you that it is with them that I am 
going to stand, yet I do not have to my 
knowledge a peanut farmer in my dis- 
trict. 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield to 
me? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I will later if I 
can get a little more time. 

These candy folks are not satisfied 
with driving down the price of peanuts. 
Here is the report of their 1954 conven- 
tion. They are complaining about every- 
thing. They even want to buy their 
cocoa beans cheaper. They are com- 
plaining about the price of cocoa beans. 
They go on to complain about the 
alarming and unprecedented rise in the 
cost of cocoa beans, and also about a 
world crop of cocoa beans smaller than 
pre-War II has presented perplexing 
problems to members of the National 
Confectioners Association, 

They want more and cheaper cocoa 
beans. I have not heard of any of them 
going into bankruptcy. Go downstairs 
and buy a candy bar. Look it over. 
Actually it will require a microscope to 
find the peanuts or cocoa in it, and you 
know it. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas. 

Mr. HOPE. Has not this same group 
furnished the strongest opposition of 
any group to the sugar program which 
everybody admits is a fine program? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes. They com- 
plain about the sugar program, about 
the peanut program, about cocoa beans. 
They are natural born, everyday, 24- 
hour-a-day bellyachers and for that 
they are entitled to the blue ribbon of 
the century. 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. Does the 
gentleman think the merits of this 
amendment are entirely dependent on 
the candy business? If so, what pro- 
portion of peanuts go into candy and 
what does this Candy Manufacturers 


Association have to do with the loss that 
has been made on this program by the 


Government? 
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Mr. ABERNETHY. I do not know. 
Of course, I know the gentleman is 
against everything in this bill. We know 
the gentleman is against all of the bill. 
We know he is not even for flexible sup- 
ports, nor supports of any other kind or 
character. The gentleman’s philosophy 
was stated in the committee when he 
said that much of the land of this coun- 
try ought to be taken out of production 
and permitted to grow up in weeds. Is 
that not what the gentleman said? 
Weeds. Is that right? Is that what 
the gentleman said? 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. I did so 
by asking the gentleman as a farmer if 
he knew of any better way of conserving 
the soil of this country for future genera- 
tions than by stopping production on it 
and letting it grow up in weeds, and the 
gentleman has not answered that ques- 
tion yet. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. But the gentle- 
man did not have conservation in mind. 
We were not discussing conservation. 
we were discussing price supports when 
the gentleman made his astonishing sug- 
gestions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 3 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 

ject. . 
Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, and I hate 
to object to a unanimous-consent re- 
quest made by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, but it just so hap- 
pens that I represent probably the larg- 
est peanut area in this country. I have 
been trying to get recognition, but the 
Chair could not recognize me on account 
of the fact that he had to recognize 
members of the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I sug- 
gest that the gentleman make it 30 min- 
utes which I think will be satisfactory 
to everybody. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I shall be 
very glad to accept the suggestion of the 
distinguished gentleman from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on the pending 
amendment, and all amendments there- 
to close in 30 minutes. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, could not 
my distinguished friend request a pro- 
viso that 5 minutes be reserved for the 
committee? 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I have not spoken 
on this bill at all. I am a member of 
the Committee on Agriculture, and I 
should like at least 5 minutes on this 
proposal. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. 
object. 


Chairman, I 
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Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Chairman, the 
effort being made on the floor today to 
remove peanuts as a basic commodity 
from the agricultural program is in re- 
sponse to a pressure group who have no 
regard for anyone except themselves. 

The big candy manufacturers and the 
confectioners have been putting on a 
campaign of pure propaganda. In their 
shortsightedness, they want to put hun- 
dreds of small peanut farmers out of 
business, and make the business of rais- 
ing peanuts so unprofitable that there 
would no longer be an adequate supply. 
That is exactly what would happen 
should peanuts be removed as a basic 
commodity. 

The peanut farmers in my area are 
now operating on a very small margin. 
It is an expensive operation. Though 
they are generally small farmers, a pea- 
nut farm is not now operated as it once 
was—with 1 mule and 1 plow. It is a 
much more technical and expensive op- 
eration than it was a few years ago. 

What will become of the small farmer 
who must depend on peanuts as a cash 
money crop when he can no longer op- 
erate with some small profit? I can tell 
you. He will leave the farm and seek 
employment elsewhere. 

This same farmer was asked during 
the war to increase his peanut yield by 
every possible means. Peanut oil par- 
ticularly was needed in the national de- 
fense effort. He expanded his produc- 
tion. He purchased new equipment. 
He met his responsibilities. 

Likewise, the peanut sheller, who is 
an integral part of the peanut industry, 
expanded his operation to meet war 
needs. He installed expensive equip- 
ment and cooperated with the peanut 
producer in response to the needs of the 
time. 

Since the war years, the peanut farm- 
er has reduced his production by ap- 
proximately 57 percent. He did so will- 
ingly, but not without great sacrifice. 

What is he doing at this time to show 
his further willingness to bring supply in 
line with demand? Last week, through 
representatives of the peanut growers, 
the farmers have offered to reduce their 
acreage by 5 percent each year until 
supply is brought in line with demand. 
This means that 805,000 acres will be 
taken out of production next year below 
the minimum now fixed by law, and that 
provision is a part of the bill we are now 
debating. 

Also bear in mind in your considera- 
tion of this issue that under the new ad- 
justed parity formula, the per ton sup- 
port price of peanuts will be reduced 
from about $272 per ton to about $218 
per ton or approximately a cut of 20 
percent. 

In this discussion a number of speak- 
ers have alluded to the fact that peanuts 
were less than one-half of 1 percent of 
the national farm income, and have at- 
tempted to show that the losses sustained 
under the support program justify re- 
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moving peanuts as a basic commodity. 
Well, let me remind you again that when 
the need existed during the war, and the 
need which will exist again, no one raised 
the question that peanuts were not a 
basic commodity. Rather, peanut oil 
was considered by everyone as a strategic 
commodity and exceedingly important to 
the war effort. 

There are two things involved in this 
action at the moment. Those who are 
fundamentally against any farm pro- 
gram will support this amendment; those 
who are under the pressure of the big 
candy and confection manufacturers 
will also support the amendment. Those 
who believe in a sound farm program and 
who are cognizant of the importance of 
this segment of the farm industry, and 
those who will not yield to this pressure 
group will vote against this amendment. 

Do not forget that those who make 
their living the hard way—those engaged 
in raising and shelling peanuts—are 
voluntarily meeting conditions which 
they believe need correcting. They want 
to be on a sound basis and are willing 
to reduce acreage even in the face of a 
change in the parity formula, in order 
that they will meet the conditions which 
prevail at the time in connection with 
the cost to the Government resulting 
from the present program. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABBITT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. FISHER. With respect to the ob- 
jection raised about the cost of the pza- 
nut program, is it not true that under 
the bill, in the portion that has not yet 
been reached, that feature of it is dealt 
with rather adequately? I notice the 
committee report states that a further 
reduction in peanut acreage by 5 percent 
a year under the present legal minimum 
acreage is authorized until production is 
balanced with consumption, and further 
penalties for marketings in excess of 
quotas are increasing. In other words, 
the bill very adequately undertakes, at 
least, to deal with the complaint that 
has been made about the cost of the pro- 
gram. Does the gentleman agree that 
that is correct? 

Mr. ABBITT. It certainly is, and I 
hope I will have time to make a brief 
explanation of that. 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly want to take 
this opportunity of agreeing with the 
gentlemen from Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Minnesota. This is a vitally impor- 
tant matter. It affects all of the basic 
commodities. We realize that there is an 
overall fight here, and it is time that we 
put the cards on the table and realize 
and understand exactly what the issues 
are. 

This amendment itself will take pea- 
nuts out as one of the six basic commodi- 
ties. I do not think anyone will gainsay 
the fact that this fight actually started 
with the candy manufacturers. They 
have been agitating this matter for 
many, many years. We know that the 
figures show that the main candy manu- 
facturers made more profit last year 
than they made for a number of years. 
We know that the cost of peanuts in a 
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candy bar contributes very little, if any- 
thing, to the cost of the candy. 

Now, let us see for a minute just what 
this bill does about our peanut program. 
For many years peanuts have been one 
of the basics and, as the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Ax pDREwSI, said, in those 
counties and in that area where peanuts 
are produced it is of vital importance; 
it is almost the one money crop for those 
farmers. They will be ruined econom- 
ically if they are not able in joint action 
to have a program in which they can 
work together and cooperate in a sound 
farm program. 

Prior to World War II peanuts were 
one of the basics, with relatively small, 
if any, cost to the Government. But, 
when we became embroiled in World 
War II, there came about a great lack 
of oil, and at the request and upon the 
urgency of the Federal Government, the 
farmers in the peanut-producing areas 
greatly expanded their production. 
Then, when the war was over, after hav- 
ing geared their production up, it be- 
came necessary to drastically cut pro- 
duction and they have taken the most 
drastic cut in acreage since 1947 of any 
commodity. They have been cut and 
cut and cut every year until in 1954 they 
reached the minimum national acreage 
allotment this year of 1,610,000 acres. 
That was reached this year. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABBITT. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. I would like to ob- 
serve that we have reduced the peanut 
acreage 50 percent since the war. 

Mr. ABBITT. That is right. 

Mr. COOLEY. In this particular bill 
we are reducing the minimum peanut 
acreage 5 percent a year beginning with 
the calendar year 1955. 

Mr. ABBITT. That is exactly right 
until we bring supply in line with con- 
sumer demand. 

Mr.COOLEY. Weare doing that not- 
withstanding the fact that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture did not recommend 
such action. 

Mr. ABBITT. That is certainly right. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABBITT. I yield. 

Mr. POAGE. Secretary Benson did 
not recommend that we cut out peanuts, 
did he? 

Mr. ABBITT. Not for one instant did 
he do that. 

Mr. POAGE. In fact, nobody who 
came before our committee recom- 
mended cutting out peanuts except the 
candy manufacturers, is that not right? 

Mr. ABBITT. Not a single person in- 
terested in agriculture who came before 
our committee even intimated that they 
wanted to cut out peanuts. 

Mr. POAGE. Nobody, whether they 
were interested in agriculture or not, 
except the candy manufacturers, came 


before the committee and made any 
such recommendation. 


Mr. ABBITT. They are the only ones. 

Mr. POAGE. There has been no urg- 
ing to do this by anybody except the 
candy manufacturers and the peanut 
growers, recognizing the facts and the 
situation, have come in here and made 
the suggestion which is being followed 
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in the bill. Although, peanut growers 
are, almost to a man, very small opera- 
tors who are now barely able to make a 
living for their families, they came in 
here and agreed to take the most strin- 
gent reductions on production of any 
group of producers. These people are 
entitled to our cooperation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Chairman, I hesi- 
tate to take this extra time, but I should 
like to use what time remains to explain 
what this bill does in improving our 
program. As has already been said by 
the distinguished gentlemen from North 
Carolina and Texas, no recommenda- 
tion whatever has been made by the De- 
partment that we change this program. 
But, realizing that there is a surplus in 
the production of peanuts, we have cut 
our acreage 50 percent of the peak year 
and have now reached the ininimum na- 
tional allotment. Our growers realize 
that something should be done, so they 
came up here at the invitation of the 
former chairman of our committee and 
in a roundtable discussion said that they 
wanted to bring their program in line, 
that they wanted to work out a sound 
program. They appreciate that they 
must work out a sound program if they 
are going to survive economically. So 
they agreed that we would reduce the 
national minimum allotment and that 
the Secretary be given authority to cut 
next year and the following year and the 
year after that, until we brought our 
acreage and production into line with 
demand. 

In addition to that, under the new 
parity setup, they are going to be cut 
from a support of $280 a ton to $217 a 
ton. That is what is going to happen 
to the peanut producer over a period of 
4 years, 

Now, there is this proposal to stab 
them in the back and take them out from 
under the basic commodities list. I do 
not believe that the friends of agricul- 
ture, those people who want to stand 
for the little man, those people who be- 
lieve in fair play and who believe not in 
just standing behind the big manufac- 
turers, are going to stand for any such 
proposal as that in this great legislative 
body today. I ask that the amendment 
to remove peanuts as a basic commodity 
be voted down. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
thisamendment. Ido not intend to take 
much time. Ido want to give some facts 
and figures which I think are pertinent 
to this issue. I think the committee 
should know that during World War IL 
the Department of Defense and the De- 
partment of Agriculture called upon the 
farmers of this country to increase the 
production of peanuts because of the 
need for peanut oil. 

In order to meet that demand, the 
farmers equipped themselves with ma- 
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chinery to do this job and made invest- 
ments accordingly. The result was that 
in the peak war year the production of 
peanuts reached a high of 3,528,000 acres. 
Since that time production has been cut 
year after year until the present crop 
estimate is 1,538,000 acres. There has 
been a reduction in peanut acreage of 
approximately 57 percent. This is the 
largest cut in production, percentage- 
wise, taken by any segment of agriculture 
since World War II. The peanut farm- 
ers have shown themselves willing to ad- 
just their crops in order to have in re- 
turn a program that will guarantee them 
a fair price. Like other producers of 
basic crops, they have consistently agreed 
by referenda to comply with marketing 
quotas. In addition to this, they will 
take further reductions of not to exceed 
5 percent per year if necessary to pre- 
vent this program from becoming a bur- 
den to the taxpayer. 

In view of these facts, it would seem 
to me that it would be unfair to a group 
of people, most of whom are little farm- 
ers in a few southern and southwestern 
States, to cut their income down to a 
point where they would get less than 90 
percent of parity, even though they have 
willingly cut their production by more 
than 50 percent during the past 10 years. 
Mr. Chairman, the pending amendment 
will not affect the price of peanut prod- 
ucts to consumers. The only persons 
who stand to gain from this are the con- 
fectionery interests and the candy trusts 
of the country. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Is it not a 
fact there has been a lot of talk on this 
floor about helping the little farmer? Is 
not this a chance to help the little 
farmer? 

Mr. ALBERT. This is one real chance 
to help the little farmer because prac- 
tically all the peanut farmers of this 
country are small farmers. 

I plead with members of this Commit- 
tee not to take the cruel action contem- 
plated by this amendment. You will be 
doing an irreparable injury to people who 
have tried to cooperate with the Govern- 
ment, both in time of war and in time of 
peace. You will do damage to good, 
hard-working small American farmers if 
this amendment is enacted. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. If we adopt this 
amendment, we will be breaking faith 
with the peanut farmers because we 
have encouraged them to increase pro- 
duction in former years. 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman is cor- 
rect, and I thank him for reminding the 
Committee of the extent to which peanut 
farmers responded to the pleas of their 
Government during World War II. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. VURSELL], not in the 
hope that we are going to get the amend- 
ment adopted but to bring to the atten- 
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tion of the House one of the inequities in 
the farm program in the hope that the 
whole farm program will eventually be 
adjusted. 

I have often told my friends back in 
the great city of Chicago that there are 
two nonpartisan blocs in the House of 
Representatives. One of them is the 
farm bloc. They transcend over all po- 
litical lines. They get together for the 
farmers and many times against the con- 
sumers. I say that as a Representative 
of the consuming city people. 

In my own heart I feel, as a Republican 
and as a citizen of the country, that we 
have to do something to help the farmers. 
I want to be for any program that will 
help the farmer, but I feel in my own 
heart that the rigid 90-percent farm 
policy is hurting the farmers more than 
it is helping them. That is one of the 
reasons we should look at the peanut 
situation as it is today. Why? Certainly 
no one here can kid himself by saying 
it is one of the basic crops. If you will 
refer to the speech of May 6 to True D. 
Morse, Under Secretary of Agriculture, 
he points out that on the basis of the 
oldtime parity, 1910-14 base, peanuts are 
enjoying the highest percentage of par- 
ity—112 percent. 

As in the consideration and discus- 
sion of issues of this kind, there has 
been a lot of muddied water here. First 
of all, some gentlemen have stated re- 
peatedly that a reduction in parity will 
make no difference in the price if parity 
is cut. Gentlemen, you are kidding your- 
selves. Look at what happened to butter. 
Look at what happened to cheese. Look 
at what happened to the other crops. 
You gentlemen may be technically right, 
and you are stretching the point at that, 
when you say there will be no price re- 
duction because a 5-cent candy bar is 
still a 5-cent candy bar. But what hap- 
pens when the prices go up? They have 
to cut the contents. When the prices 
go down they raise the contents. So you 
will eventually be getting more money 
for yourselves and for the consumers. 

I would also like to point out that like 
the dairy people, the peanut people are 
pricing themselves right out of the mar- 
ket. You talk of the so-called candy 
trust. You heard figures given you by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Vur- 
SELL] showing that their consumption 
of peanuts is less than half of what it 
used to be. Are American taxpayers 
going to continue to support peanuts 
and putting them away in storage to rot? 
It is better that we give them to the 
consumer and let them use them for 
what they are worth? 

I rather objected to the gentleman’s 
reference to the $200,000 allegedly raised 
by the candy people—and I use that 
word advisedly. Does the gentleman 
want to tell us how much money all of 
the agricultural associations spend for 
lobbying throughout the year? Literal- 
ly $200,000 would be peanuts compared 
to that. You know that—so let us not 
bring up false issues here. We have to 
highlight the whole farm program so 
that we can put it on a realistic basis 
and we cannot keep on kidding ourselves 
that a product like peanuts is a basic 
commodity which when compared with 
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other commodities on the basis of na- 
tional farm income compares as follows: 
Wheat consists of 6.63 percent, corn 3.51 
percent, and peanuts 0.44 percent. We 
cannot kid ourselves and keep on telling 
the public that peanuts is one of our 
basic crops. But, I am willing to go 
along and I think most of the city Con- 
gressmen and consumers are willing to 
go along with support for the basic crops 
on some realistic and reasonable basis. 
We certainly cannot take a crop like this 
and say it is basic. 

The mere fact that another gentle- 
man said here that the peanut farmers 
were conscious of the job that has to 
be done, and we do know that in the 
bill under consideration, starting in 
1956 they are agreeing to reduce by 5 
percent a year the acreage planted to 
peanuts, we from the city and the con- 
suming districts realize that you are 
conscious of the program. But, if we 
can highlight it more so that you fel- 
lows can get the peanut farmers down 
here and say, “Look boys, the people in 
the cities and the consumers are getting 
a little bit fed up on this waste of all 
the taxpayers money so let us be realistic 
and let us do something reasonable about 
the consumers interest.” 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, of course, I oppose this 
amendment, as it strikes at the lifeblood 
of the people I have the honor to repre- 
sent. 

The gentlemen pressing this amend- 
ment, I am sure, feel and believe they 
are right. I have no quarrel with them. 
I do hope, however, that a majority of 
this House will not agree with them. 

It has been said before on this floor, 
but it cannot be said too often: This 
committee bill is the result and conclu- 
sion of the Agricultural Committee, 
gained by their experience with agricul- 
ture over the years, plus the outstanding 
fact that this committee traveled several 
thousand miles, over the various sections 
of this country, and not only got close to 
the farmers’ problems, but also to the 
farmers hearts. This committee voted 
to retain peanuts as one of the basic 
crops, as the House Agricultural Com- 
mittee and the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee has done over the years. Certain- 
ly, these committees would not be pre- 
sumed to have included and retained 
peanuts, if their judgment was not to 
the effect that peanuts were indeed a 
basie crop. Of course, there is the pos- 
sibility that all of these committees could 
be wrong, and the opponents of peanuts 
be right, as is always a human possibility 
that any of uscanerr. It is incumbent, 
however, I think, that the error of the 
committee be made plainly manifest. 

The American Farm Bureau through 
its board of directors yesterday went on 
record to the effect that peanuts be re- 
tained as one of the six basic crops. Of 
course, that bureau can be wrong, but 
their judgment is entiled to respect. 

Now, frankly, this amendment will 
wreck the farmers of my district. I know 
that interests the Members of this body. 
I know none of the Members here want 
to hurt my people. I have never sub- 
scribed to the view that one section de- 
liberately desired to hurt another. Now, 
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neither my people nor myself should 
want to hurt you. I ask you, “Are we 
hurting you? Is the designation of pea- 
nuts as a basic crop hurting you?” Now 
some people think so, but the great ma- 
jority does not think so. Are peanuts 
so high that you cannot buy them? Do 
some of you object to paying a dime for 
a bag of peanuts in your city? My peo- 
ple do not relish the idea of paying other 
sections $50 for a suit of clothes—and we 
do buy our clothes from other sec- 
tions—that we once paid $15 for, but 
we feel that there must be some good 
reason. Would you have any objection 
to us getting a stable fair price for our 
crop of peanuts, if you knew it did not 
hurt you? I tell you positively, it does 
not hurt. Ten cents is not high for a 
bag of peanuts, but please remember it 
is the cities that pay even that price. We 
grow lots of watermelons in our district, 
and we are selling our best for 25 cents 
a melon, but you pay $6 for a whole 
melon, after slicing it, in even the House 
Restaurant, or downtown Washington. 
Who is to blame for that, the watermelon 
farmer in Georgia? 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORRESTER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. MULTER. The men in the cities 
have gone along with that argument 
about the 48 States helping one another. 
Do you not think it is about time that 
you gentlemen who need this help from 
the city boys would go along with us on 
things like public housing? 

Mr. FORRESTER. My dear friend, 
I voted for your public housing every 
time. I want to tell you how well we 
have gone along with you. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 3 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I would like to 
see if we cannot agree on time on this 
amendment. This is the first amend- 
ment on this important bill and we have 
been here all morning. I wonder if we 
could not agree on 20 minutes. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chair- 
man, that all debate on this amendment 
and all amendments thereto close in 20 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, a great many 
Members on that side have spoken and 
they are members of the committee and 
had the right to speak, but there are 
Members on this side who have not been 
heard who are vitally interested in this. 
It would seem to me that we should go on 
until at least 1 or 2 over here have had 
an opportunity to speak. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I will 
amend my request to ask unanimous 
consent that all debate on this amend- 
ment and all amendments thereto close 
in 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 
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Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to know 
whether all the Members standing in- 
tend to talk on the subject of peanuts? 
It seems to me we have had a fairly ex- 
haustive discussion of the subject 
already and that if they want to talk 
on some other aspect of the bill they 
should wait until that portion of the bill 
has been reached. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. McVEY. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. FORRESTER] asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 ad- 
ditional minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, the 
truth is, the opposition to the peanut 
program stems from certain candy 
manufacturers. Not all of the manu- 
facturers by any means oppose the pro- 
gram. It is not a good case for private 
enterprise on the part of those fighting 
the peanut program. I know certain 
candy manufacturers have been holding 
meetings to try to prove that peanuts are 
too high, but it is selfishness on their 
part. Did you know that these candy 
manufacturers have been asked directly 
if they would cut the price of candy if 
the price of peanuts was reduced, and 
they said “No”? Did you know that the 
candy manufacturers made more money 
last year than even the year before? It 
is a poor case they have. They cannot 
expect to take it all and get by with it. 
Did you know that if we gave the candy 
manufacturer the peanuts he puts in 
your candy, the price would not drop 1 
cent? 

I certainly hope I can see the prob- 
lems of the city people, and I hope they 
can see the problems of the farmer, be- 
cause we are in the same situation Sam- 
uel Gompers described capital and labor 
as being in, when he said: “You are 
husband and wife, and you might as 
well get used to sleeping together.” It 
takes all of us to make the United States 
of America. 

I sincerely hope and believe you will 
defeat this amendment, and give my 
people a fighting chance. I might add in 
closing that the peanut farmers are the 
only ones I know that voluntarily agreed 
to a reduction in acreage as reflected in 
this bill. We want a good bill. It is com- 
monsense for us to want a good pro- 
gram. You will give us credit for that, 
will you not? 

Mr. McVEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment, which would 
remove peanuts from the list of six basic 
crops. Personally, I should like to re- 
move all of the crops from this list be- 
cause I am a believer in flexible price 
supports. I have great admiration for 
the chairman of this committee and the 
Members of the House who work with 
him, but I cannot agree with their posi- 
tion with regard to the 90 percent parity 
program. If it is the feeling of the com- 
mittee which has reported this bill that 
all of the farmers of this country are in 
favor of a rigid parity program, I be- 
lieve that position is in error. 

Some time ago, I received a letter from 
Mr. Charles B. Shuman, president of the 
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Illinois Agricultural Association, in 
which he advises me regarding the posi- 
tion taken by the Illinois Agricultural 
Association on a number of important 
issues, one of which was the flexible price 
support plan. I quote from this com- 
munication to me as follows: 

We oppose the extension of fixed 9-per- 
cent supports. We favor variable price sup- 
ports and have suggested amendments to 
the administration program now before the 
House Agriculture Committee. We support 


the Secretary of Agriculture’s action in re- 


ducing butter price supports from 90 percent 
to 75 percent. 


In another letter received from Mr. 
Shuman, under date of May 18, 1954, he 
offers the following advice: 

We, in Ilinois, are strongly opposed to the 
extension of fixed 90-percent price supports. 


A couple of days ago I received three 
telegrams from farmers in my own 
county of Cook, Nl., asking my support 
for the flexible provision as indicated by 
the executive department. It seems quite 
clear to me that the sentiments of farm- 
ers are being influenced decidedly by the 
huge surplus of products produced on 
the farm, and which accumulation will 
continue as long as we have a 90 percent 
parity program. The measure before us 
provides for these price supports for six 
basic crops. The crop which can be 
least defended for a price in this list is 
the peanut crop. 

It is probable that many Members of 
this House do not realize that the peanut 
crop is costing our Government almost 
as much money each year as that of corn 
or wheat. According to the latest figures 
I have, the losses on corn, wheat, and 
peanuts to our Government up to the 
present time are as follows: 
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Of the national farm income, wheat, 
corn, and peanuts account for the fol- 
lowing percentages: 


The actual dollar losses on these 3 
commodities varies but little, but it 
should be kept in mind that peanuts ac- 
count for less than one-half of 1 percent 
of the national farm income, whereas 
corn represents approximately 344 per- 
cent, and wheat approximately 642’ per- 
cent of the national farm income. It is 
evident, therefore, that the losses on pea- 
nuts have been 7 times as great as that 
of corn, and 13 times as great as that of 
wheat in relation to our national farm 
income. 

We have heard much about the cost of 
the butter program. As of March 31, 
1954, however, the peanut program had 
cost us $105,746,344, as against the cost 
of $65,062,715 on the butter program. At 
the present time, peanuts are selling at 
approximately 3 times the prevailing 
price in 1940; almost 4 times the price 
received in 1933, and more than 6 times 
the price received in 1931. Stocks of this < 
product are at an alltime high. 

There is an indication that peanuts 
are following, to some extent, the tend- 
ency to price themselves out of the 
market, because in 1952 the overall 
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usage of 564 milion pounds, while in 
1944 this usage was 738 million pounds. 

There is considerable doubt as to 
whether the price support given to pea- 
nuts is in the end beneficial to the wel- 
fare of the farmer. It is believed that 
the farmer, as well as the public, should 
become cognizant of the facts concern- 
ing the peanut program. The publicity 
concerning this commodity could be an 
important factor in bringing the entire 
farm program into disrepute. The cor- 
rection of this unsound price-support 
program rests with this Congress, and 
it is believed that the amendment to 
eliminate peanuts from the six basic 
crops is a step in that direction. 

This country for a number of years 
was attuned to a war prosperity. This is 
true in connection with the industries 
as well as the farmer. Manufacturers 
and workingmen in our cities have been 
compelled to take lower profits and lower 
wages—a natural result of an attempt 
to adjust themselves to a peace pros- 
perity. The same attitude on the part 
of the farmer is necessary if we are to 
avoid serious trouble in the future 
through the accumulation of huge sur- 
pluses. 

I was raised on a farm, and many of 
my relatives are farmers today. I should 
not like to do an injustice to any of them, 
but I am convinced that every element 
in our society must accept the idea that 
we are no longer at war, and that the 
opportunities which the war presented 
for huge production on the part of in- 
dustry or the farmer have ended, and 
that as good citizens we must adjust our- 
selves to a period of peace. The flexi- 
ble price-support program attempts to 
bring production into balance with de- 
mand. Prices may be raised or lowered 
under this program as the balance be- 
tween supply and demand may fluctu- 
ate. I should much prefer to have pea- 
nuts placed under the flexible price-sup- 
port program, but if that is not possible, 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Javits]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I heard 
with very great interest this morning 
the remarks upon this bill by my very 
dear friend and colleague, the gentleman — 
from New York [Mr. RoosEvetT] who 
has the neighboring district to mine. I 
represent consumers, just like he does, 
in fact, my consumers on the average 
have perhaps slightly lower annual in- 
comes, and I have come to exactly the 
opposite conclusion, and this is not any 
new conviction with me. Ihave had this 
conviction ever since I have been here, 
from 1947 on, and I come to it for.this 
reason. If liberalism is going to be a 
straitjacket, it will destroy itself, and 
the point to this whole rigid high fixed 
price-support program is that its time 
has passed, and we should not perpetu- 
ate something which time has passed 
by and is now directly inimical to the 
interests of the consumer, 

It reminds me very much of those very 
unfortunate Mexicans in their adobe huts 
on the banks of the Rio Grande who did 
nothing when warned that the flood was 
coming just yesterday and were inun- 
dated and died because they clung to 
something that they thought gave them 
an assurance and because they failed to 
heed or believe the warning. 

Here is the fallacy of this program. 
Rigid price supports make for rigidity 
all up and down the line. Of course, the 
processors will not give ground on price 
and the distributors will not give ground 
on price because the price is rigid from 
the bottom up, and the best answer is, 
the minute you relax rigidity, as you did 
in butter, the price went down, and it 
went down appreciably, not just a cent 
or two; it went down almost as much 


I certainly believe they should be re- as you relaxed the parity price by just 


moved from the list of six basic crops. 
I am, therefore, in support of this 
amendment. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, how much 
time is that going to give us? 

The CHAIRMAN. About 214 
apiece, 

Mr. MULTER. I object, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
like to limit debate, but it seems to me 
that if we spend as much time on every 
amendment to this bill as we have on 
this one, we will be here until the middle 
of August. I think we ought to limit 
debate on this particular amendment. 
Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate 
on this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 30 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to yield the time al- 
lotted me to Mr. Javits. 


minutes 


about the same 15 percent. If the farm- 
er were doing well in this situation, then 
my colleagues argument that the farm- 
er's economy as part of the basic econ- 
omy of the Nation requires the 90 per- 
cent of parity rigid price supports would 
be understandable, but every Member 
that stood up here says the farmer’s 
economy is bad; that his efforts are down 
one-third, and that his income is off 13 
percent in the last 2 years. The New 
York Times says today that the gross 
take has fallen 4 percent in farm prod- 
ucts and still it is maintained that this 
is a sound system. There must be some= 
thing wrong somewhere, and it is wrong 
in the fact that this system does not 
give to the economy the needed adjust- 
ments to supply and demand, because 
it gives you a colonial economy in place 
after place in this country where they 
stick to the one crop system, because 
they are producing essentially for the 
Government supports and not for the 


consumer. It seems to me that we have 


here the need for a consumers’ economic 
interest that is different from the eco- 
nomic interest of those in different sec- 
tions of the country who are wedded to 
particular crops. I do not blame them 
for taking the position they do but if, 
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for political reasons, one group that has 
legitimately a different economic inter- 
est is going to sell out to them, then I 


think the country is really in bad shape 


because the only way you get good legis- 
lation is by tempering one economic in- 
terest on the one side with one effec- 
tively asserted on the other. Here there 
seems to be a failure by some who should 
be legitimately representing the city 
consumer to temper a policy which has 
gotten out of hand, created unmanage- 
able surpluses which are growing greater 
at an unbelievable rate and are holding 
an umbrella over prices and negating 
the effect of supply and demand inim- 
icable to the consumer and the farmer. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
‘unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the administration farm 
program and in opposition to H. R. 9680 
otherwise known as the Agricultural Act 
of 1954. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that a farm 
program must be fair to both the farmer 
as well as the consumer, from a long 
Tange point of view as well as in the 
shortrun. To my mind, H. R. 9680 can- 
not be so considered. 

What we need is a farm policy similar 
to the program of 1948, otherwise known 
as the Aiken bill and which at that time 
‘was supported by both political parties. 
In the program which is being carried on 
at the present time, there is an invest- 
ment of $6.5 billion with carrying costs 
or storage charges alone amounting to 
$700,000 per day or about $30,000 per 
hour. This amount which is 500 per- 
cent more than the entire Federal pro- 
gram for agricultural research is a de- 
fenseless burden on all American tax- 
payers, farmers and consumers alike. 


Cotton loans, for example, are averaging 


$372 with a top loan to an individual 
grower as high as $1,269,000. Such bur- 
dens are especially intolerable on per- 
sons of small income and I might remind 
the members that most taxes are paid 


by those persons having incomes of 


$4,000 or less per year. 

The present program also requires 
severe production controls to make it 
work. Take the recent proclamation 
which Secretary Benson has just issued 
with respect to wheat and diverted acre- 
age. The Secretary had no other alter- 
native under the present law than to 
submit to the farmers the matter of vot- 
ing on marketing quotas. High price 
Supports in peacetime seem to lead in- 
evitably to production controls. 

Mr. Chairman, we now have a full 
year’s supply of wheat on hand not 
counting the 1954 crop. When we get 
this 1954 wheat crop harvested, we will 
have about 2 years’ supply of wheat on 
hand. If we continue to produce wheat 
and some other crops on the basis that 


we have been going, we will be, to use a- 


well-known expression, “up to our 
necks” in wheat as well as many other 
products. 

= In my opinion, Mr. Chairman, high 
price supports were originally intended 
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to stimulate needed wartime production. 
The war ended but the price incentives 
were continued. We now have so much 
wheat, corn, cotton, dairy products and 
other farm products on hand that it is 
costing the Government the staggering 
sums I mentioned earlier just to store 
these products. This is to say nothing 
about the original investment or the 
possible loss through deterioration and 
handling. 

Farmers voted for controls and price 
supports last year for the 1954 wheat 
crop and they will be given a chance to 
vote again on marketing quotas on July 
23 of this year. If two-thirds of the 
eligible wheat producers, those wheat 
farmers growing 15 acres of wheat or 
more, vote in favor of marketing quotas 
on July 23, wheat growers will be given 
acreage allotment for wheat and most 
other crops, with the exception of hay, 
cover crops, pastures, idle lands and 
summer fallow. If two-thirds of the 
wheat growers do vote in favor of mar- 
keting quotas, farmers will still be given 
the choice of, first, complying and getting 
price supports; or second, not complying 
and foregoing the benefits of price sup- 
ports. They would be privileged to sell 
their products on the free market but 
must stay within their acreage allot- 
ments for wheat in either case. And in 
order to be eligible for price supports, 
farmers must not only stay within their 
wheat acreage allotments but if it is 
necessary to divert more than 10 acres 
which, Mr. Chairman, will hit most 
Michigan farmers, they must plant 
within their total acreage allotments 
given them for all crops. Even if two- 
thirds of the farmers do not favor mar- 
keting quotas, Secretary Benson still has 
the authority to set acreage allotments 
on wheat and to support the prices at 50 
percent of parity if he deems it neces- 
sary. 

Mr. Chairman, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has stated that he greatly regrets 
the fact that it is necessary to have con- 
trols. He has stated that the long-range 
interest of agriculture and of the Na- 
tion’s economy will be best served when 
we have less and not more Government 
regulations and controls. I am sure that 
the Secretary, however, is not opposed 
to supports if production can be kept in 
line with demands. He is concerned, 
however, with the fact that we are con- 
tinually producing crops that cannot all 
be sold in the open market. The Govern- 
ment is compelled to buy these crops 
and just pile them up. Now, Mr. Chair- 
man, every conceivable idea to dispose 
of the excess farm products is being sur- 
veyed and every effort being made to in- 
crease consumption and the Department 
is surveying the possibility of greater 
foreign markets. Just recently three 
trade missions were set up to visit for- 
eign countries to study the possibility of 
more foreign trade and the 1955 budget 
bill for the Department of Agriculture 
carries an increased appropriation for 
more research, particularly as it pertains 
to marketing. 

Mr. Chairman, these high rigid sup- 
ports are pricing our agriculture out of 
world markets while butter is being 
priced out of domestic markets, The 
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Federal Government is stopping the pro- 
duction of tanks and guns, but has to 
keep on encouraging the production of 
farm crops in spite of the fact that rigid 
90-percent supports apply to only a small 
percentage of our 5% million farmers. 
Too, they are out of adjustment with our 
changing food habits. The American 
consumer wants meat, eggs, dairy prod- 
ucts, fruits and vegetables instead of 
more starchy foods. Supports for cotton 
and tobacco, for example, do not stabi- 
lize the price for pork chops and other 
animal foods and rigid 90-percent sup- 
ports for grains are increasing the cost 
of producing meat, eggs, and dairy prod- 
ucts. What a farce it is that wheat can 
be produced for less than $1 per bushel 
and yet rigid supports permit the grow- 
ers to draw $2.20 per bushel from the 
Federal Treasury and, of course, from 
the American taxpayers, 

Take the dairy situation and the ques- 
tion of price supports on dairy products. 
Again we are in the same position as with 
other farm products. We are producing 
more than we have a market for. Our 
per capita consumption of most dairy 
products has gone down during the past 
few years, but with butter there has 
been a tremendous reduction in con- 
sumption. In fact, we are consuming 
only about half the amount of butter per 
person than we did 15 years ago. Still, 
we are producing more. We have in- 
creased our cow population and we have 
also greatly increased the production per 
cow. In fact, we hit an all-time high in 
dairy production in 1953. 

Mr. Chairman, the problems of the 
dairy industry have concerned me very 
greatly. I believe that everything must 
be done to increase consumption. If we 
would just consume the same amount of 
dairy products per person that we did a 
few years ago, it would no doubt solve 
the dairy problem. We can accomplish 
this by making it as easy as possible for 
people to buy milk and other dairy prod- 
ucts. Milk-dispensing machines would 
help. If all of our offices and factories 
had as many milk dispensing machines 
as they have dispensing other drinks and 
refreshments, we would soon consume 
our surplus. Then, too, if the dairy in- 
dustry would do just a fraction of the 
amount of advertising as is done by its 
competitors, we could sell considerably 
more milk. I think it is entirely possible 
to increase consumption of milk and 
most other dairy products and at a price 
that consumers are willing to pay. This, 
I think, applies to all dairy products with 
the exception of butter. Apparently our 
people will not consume all of the butter 
that we are producing at Government- 
supported prices. 

Information that we have shows that 
butter consumption went up about 10 
percent when the support prices were 
reduced last April 1 from 90 to 75 per- 
cent of parity. Just how low it would 
have to go down to bring consumption 
in line with production, I am not in a 
position to say. Here is something, Mr. 
Chairman, for the Members to think 
about. It has been estimated that it 
would cost the Government approxi- 
mately $100 million a year to increase 
the support prices of dairy products 5 
percent. Now, not long ago I heard a 
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very substantial dairy farmer in my dis- 
trict say, “I want to get just as high a 
price for my product as I can and still 
sell it.” That seems very sound reason- 
ing to me, and it seems foolish for the 
Government to support the price of but- 
ter far beyond what our consumers will 
pay. 

I believe there is another way that 
dairy farmers can help themselves and 
also the dairy industry, and that is by 
an intense cow-culling program. This 
is the opinion, Mr. Chairman, of people 
who have been dairy farmers about as 
many years as I have been born. I be- 
lieve we have on our farms, or most of 
our farms, a certain number of cows that 
are not making a profit, and therefore 
I frankly believe that if we would care- 
fully look over our herds and take out 
the low-producing cows, our dairy 
farmers might even have more money 
in their pockets at the end of the year. 
I know that cow beef prices are low, but 
I think we might just as well face the 
facts and remove the unprofitable cows 
which will save feed and labor and, no 
doubt, we would be better off at the end 
of the year. 

Mr. Chairman, the best interests of 
both the farmer and the consumer lie in 
an expanding economy—not one of re- 
stricted production. But these rigid 
90-percent supports are discouraging the 
search for new and better products. If 
the amendment guaranteeing 90-percent 
price supports is not changed, stricter 
controls and limitations of the farmer’s 
acreage will reach the point of dimin- 
ishing returns to the farmers, Then the 
farmer would buy less machinery, 
trucks, fertilizer, and other manufac- 
tured products, as well as services, which 
will inevitably result in the employment 
of fewer people in these industries. On 
the other hand, if Secretary Benson’s re- 
quest for a change to flexibility from the 
present law goes through, there will be 
less surpluses and the dangers of less 
employment will be minimized. 

For the above reasons, Mr. Chairman, 
the farm legislation now before the Con- 
gress concerns the economic interests 
and standard of living of the laboring 
man and his family in addition to 
determining the well-being of farm peo- 
ple. It boils down to this: 

The mandatory rigid 90-percent sup- 
port prices for wheat, corn, cotton, rice, 
peanuts, and tobacco and the high sup- 
ports for dairy and other products, 
have created enormous surpluses. Un- 
der the existing law the Government is 
compelled to purchase these surpluses 
regardless of the quality offered or of 
the needs of the consumer. As a result 
of the extension of these Government 
guaranties the farmer is now producing 
these products for Government storage 
instead of for consumption. Waste and 
inefficiency are rampant. 

Mr. Chairman, as these surpluses 
mount the present law requires the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to impose smaller 
acreage quotas upon the farmer with 
marketing limitations and penalties for 
violations. This requires farmers to 
take more and more acres out of pro- 
duction of these crops. The situation is 
now approaching a stage in which the 
reduced production, even with the high 
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supports, will mean a lower income to 
the farmer while at the same time the 
costs to the Government for storage and 
deterioration have already reached as- 
tronomical proportions. 

Mr. Chairman, this subsidized and 
limited production is throwing agricul- 
tural production out of adjustment with 
the demands of the market and the ac- 
tual consumption of these products. 
The continuation of this unwise policy 
will inevitably lower the purchasing 
power of the farmer for the equipment 
and manufactured products produced by 
labor and industry. Also with the small- 
er acreage and the limitation of the 
amount the farmer can market he will 
need less equipment and manufactured 
materials and services. Hence the labor 
required to manufacture the smaller 
quantity will be reduced and possibly 
this decline in farmer purchasing power 
and in the need of equipment and sup- 
plies is now being manifested as one of 
the factors in the slow movement of 
farm machinery. 

There are many technicalities and de- 
tails, Mr. Chairman, in the operations 
of this handout program under existing 
law which I shall not attempt to go into 
here. But the net effect of the whole 
fiasco is that it is reaching the point of 
diminishing returns because the large 
surpluses hanging over the market have 
a depressing effect on the average price 
the farmer receives for the whole crop 
even though a portion of it is subsidized 
by the Government. 

Mr. Chairman, there are many of us 
who want to eliminate the mandatory 90 
percent of parity provision in title I of 
H. R. 9680. This would permit the flex- 
ible support provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1948 to become effective on 
January 1, 1955. It will enable the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to vary the level of 
price supports in accordance with the law 
of supply and demand. For example, he 
could lower them when there is a surplus 
to bring the supply nearer in accordance 
with demand and he could raise these 
same price supports in a time of scarcity 
or emergency to stimulate production. 
I am convinced, Mr. Chairman, that the 
working out of this dilemma is much 
more than just a problem of the ad- 
ministration in power. It involves the 
fundamentals of Government essential 
to the freedom and progress of both 
labor and agriculture. 

Mr. Chairman, in the past few days I 
have received a large number of tele- 
grams, letters, and post cards from resi- 
dents of my district which happens to 
be the most solid agricultural district in 
the State of Michigan. I am happy to 
report that they are almost 100 percent 
in favor of the administration’s farm 
program and they came from farm peo- 
ple and consumers alike. I have replied 
by sending them a copy of my news- 
letter No. 37 of June 21, 1954, which I 
quote below: 

Farm INCOME AND Price SUPPORTS 

Recently Agriculture Secretary Ezra Taft 
Benson released some information regard- 
ing the State-by-State distribution of farm 
income from price-supported and nonsup- 
ported farm commodities. 


As most of us know, price support at 90 
percent of parity is now being provided, as 


in 23 
percent of the United States cash farm 
income, 

Price support is being provided on the fol- 
lowing nonbasic commodities: dairy prod- 
ucts, wool, mohair, honey, tung nuts, 
barley, oats, rye, sorghum grain, flaxseed, 
soybeans, beans, cottonseed, and crude pine 
gum. For some of those commodities price 
support is mandatory and for some it is per- 
missive. Supports in general are on a flexible 
basis and those now in force range from 65 
to 90 percent of parity. These nonbasic 
supported commodities bring in 21 percent 
of United States cash farm income, 

Those commodities not mentioned above 
are without direct price support and bring 
in 56 percent of United States cash farm 
income. 

In 1952 Secretary Benson told me that cash 
receipts from the basic commodities sup- 
ported at 90 percent of parity (wheat, corn, 
etc.) only amounted to 10 percent of the 
total cash farm receipts in the State of 
Michigan. In the same year, cash receipts 
from nonsupported commodities, includ- 
ing meat animals, poultry and eggs, fruits, 
nuts and miscellaneous crops, amounted to 
55 percent of the total cash farm receipts 
in the State of Michigan. Cash receipts 
from meat animals and dairy and poultry 
products for which price-supported feeds 
are an element of cost amounted in Mich- 
igan to 63 percent of the total cash farm 
receipts. And, also in Michigan in 1952, cash 
8 trom nonsupported commodities and 

products amounted to 85 t ot 
bear cash farm receipts, si * 
f course what the Secre Is trying 
prove with these figures 3 pi 
play a much smaller part in relation to 
total farm income than is generally sup- 
posed. Therefore, he argues, support levels 
can be lowered and parity formulas can be 
modernized without the catastrophic results 
on farm income that some people have 
painted. 

In general, I think the Secretary’s pro- 
gram is sound and I am inclined to support 
it. I must confess, however, that I am 
still at a loss to understand his drastic action 
last spring in lowering supports on dairy 
products from 90 to 75 percent of parity 
at a time when feeds were still at high sup- 
port levels. 

As this is written, the House Agriculture 
Committee has voted in favor of a provision 
which would continue high supports at 90 
percent of parity for another year, This 
being an election year, the chances of its 
passage by the House would be fairly good, 
If a bill passes both the House and the Sen- 
ate containing such a provision and goes to 
the White House, it would appear very likely 
that the President would veto it. At least 
that is the implication to be gotten from his 
recent speech here in Washington. Such a 
veto would undoubtedly stand in 
which would mean that there would be no 
new farm legislation this year and the 1948 
49 act (Hope-Aiken Act) with its system of 
adjustable supports would become effective 
with the 1955 crops—which is just what the 
President wants anyway. So it is hard to 
see how the administration can lose this one, 

Secretary Benson, needless to say, is tre- 
mendously concerned over the question of 
storage for 1954 crops. The wheat carryover 
has been estimated to reach 800 million 
bushels by July 1, which is more than a year’s 
supply. Inventories of the Comm F 
Credit Corporation now are worth $2.6 bil- 
lion and the Corporation’s outstanding loans 
amount to $3.5 billion. This means that 
the Corporation is pressing hard on its bor= 
rowing authority of $6.75 billion. And, in- 
cidentally, storage is costing right now 
$700,000 a day, or $30,000 every hour, 

Two weeks ago the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, of which I am a member, voted to 
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earmark $500 million of the proposed for- 
eign-aid funds for the new year, for pur- 
chases of surplus agricultural commodities 
produced in the United States. At least $500 
million of these funds, therefore, will become 
available only to finance shipments of 
United States agricultural surpluses. 


Mr. Chairman, I support the admin- 
istration farm program and urge the de- 
feat or appropriate amendment of H. R. 
9680, the Agriculture Act of 1954. 

(Mr. Lane and Mr. Dononve asked 
and were given permission to yield time 
allotted to them to Mr. O'NEILL.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. O'NEILL]. 

Mr. O'NEILL, Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Vur- 
SELL]. The district I represent in the 
Boston-Cambridge-Somerville area of 
Massachusetts is a highly diversified 
industrial area; but we are the largest 
candy manufacturers in the world. 
Thousands of employees work in the 
candy manufacturing plants in my dis- 
trict. I never met former Congressman 
Steve Pace but he must have been a 
tremendous fellow that he could hood- 
wink the Congress into putting peanuts 
in the list of basic commodities. 

I was listening to the remarks of the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. For- 
RESTER] when he asked us to help the 
people of his area who grow peanuts. 
Let me show this to the gentleman. 
This is a wrapper of a candy-peanut 
bar. It says on it “Discontinued from 
our line.” That is normally a 5-cent 
peanut bar. The 5-cent bar and the 
1-cent bar have been removed from the 
market. Every time one of these prod- 
ucts is removed from the market it 
means the loss of employment in my 
area. As I said, our particular area is 
the largest candy manufacturing center 
in the world. Many more people would 
be employed there were we able to use 
more peanuts in the production of candy. 
I have here a letter from one of the com- 
panies which I shall read in part: 

The four principal ingredients in the 
manufacture of candy are peanuts, choc- 
olate, sugar, and corn sirup. Each bears an 
almost equal weight and, as candy at the 
manufacturing level is a low-profit item, 
even a slight upward fluctuation in pricing 
in any of these principal ingredients has a 
marked effect on the end result. 

Through the last 6 to 8 years numerous 
items in the candy line have necessarily 
been discontinued as a direct result of in- 
creasing peanut prices. 


This has caused a loss of employment 
to many, many hundreds of men. There 
is another thing I am sure Members of 
Congress are unaware and that is the 
fact that the peanut industry, in ad- 


dition to the great amount of money that 
it has cost the Government over the past 


20 years, is a well-protected industry. 
There is an embargo on the importation 
of peanuts. They cannot be brought 
into this country. The other large pea- 
nut-raising sections of the world are the 
Philippines and India. At the present 
time candy-manufacturing concerns are 
greatly disturbed because of the fact 
that England is importing peanuts from 
the Philippines and from India, candy- 


‘coating them, making candy bars out 
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of them and sending them back into this 
country where they represent terrific 
competition to our local candy manu- 
facturers. 

We have talked about the 6 basic 
commodities and the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. VursELL] presented a very 
good argument. I should like to go along 
with it. Of the basic commodities, cot- 
ton and tobacco both have shown a 
profit during the entire period of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation operation 
from October of 1933 to April of 1954. 
During this period the loss on rice was 
$1,472,000. The losses on corn, wheat, 
and peanuts are as follows: Corn, $120 
million; wheat, $117 million; peanuts, 
$109 million. 

The people of America have paid a 
loss on peanuts in the last 20 years of 
$109 million. Of the national farm in- 
come wheat, corn, and peanuts account 
for the following percentages: Wheat, 
6.63 percent; corn, 3.51 percent; and pea- 
nuts, 0.44 of 1 percent of the total na- 
tional farm income. 

I hope the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois is adopted. It 
will mean a saving to the consumer and 
the taxpayer, plus more jobs for those 
connected with the sale and manufac- 
ture of candy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Alabama [Mr, 
GRANT]. 

(Mr. THOMPSON of Texas, Mr. BAILEY, 
and Mr. WHEELER asked and were given 
permission to yield the time allotted to 
them to Mr. GRANT.) 

Mr. GRANT. Mr. Chairman, I made 
a special trip from Alabama today to be 
able to vote on this bill. As I entered 
the Chamber this morning my colleague 
from Alabama [Mr. ANDREWS] was mak- 
ing a very fine talk. Although my dis- 
trict in the State of Alabama does not 
raise as many peanuts as does his dis- 
trict, I do have a good supply of peanuts 
in my district. To the east of us the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. For- 
RESTER] represents a great peanut-raising 
district. 

I was somewhat surprised to get here 
and find that the first assault upon the 
farm program in this Congress had been 
made upon peanuts. Make no mistake 
about it, I think you have gathered from 
some of the talks that have been made 
by the proponents of this amendment 
that this is an assault upon the whole 
farm program. 

Who asked for this? The President 
of the United States has not asked that 
peanuts go off as a basic commodity. 
Neither the Secretary of Agriculture nor 
anyone else in the Department has asked 
that peanuts be taken off as a basic com- 
modity. So we have a bill here which 
has the endorsement of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and in opposition 
to which no member of this administra- 
tion has raised or pointed one finger. 

I think if there has ever been a farm 
commodity in this great Nation of ours 
where the farmers have gone along and 
cut, and cut, and cut, it has been pea- 
nuts. I think there would probably be 
some reason for this amendment if the 
farmers had refused to abide by the pea- 
nut acreage allotted to them, but, as 
some speaker said a few moments ago, 
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several years ago we were cut approxi- 
mately 50 percent, and then an addi- 
tional 10 percent. The growers of pea- 
nuts have done more to bring peanuts in 
line with supply than the growers of any 
other farm commodity. 

I happen to represent a good many 
small farmers in my area of south Ala- 
bama. Those farmers, both white and 
colored, have their economy keyed not 
only to cotton and some dairying and 
lumbering but to peanuts. If this 
amendment should be adopted, and, of 
course, I do not frankly believe it will get 
many votes because most of us know 
where it sprang from, but if this amend- 
ment should be adopted, you would 
knock out a part of the farm income in 
my section of Alabama. 

Some years ago a great Negro scientist 
by the name of Dr. George Carver, of 
Tuskegee Institute, was making some 
experiments with peanuts, and if my 
friend the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Javits] would find out what one of 
those experiments might result in, I am 
sure he would be for 100 percent support 
instead of 90 percent on peanuts. There 
has been developed, and it is hoped by 
many of us that there will be offered on 
the market at some time in the near 
future, a hair restorer made from peanut 
oil. I would say that would be one of 
the greatest things that the little, lowly 
peanut has ever produced. 

My friend here a moment ago spoke 
about the consumers of the country. Of 
course, we are all consumers and we are 
interested in the consumers. But, make 
no mistake about it, if you have a panic 
or a depression in this country, it is first 
going to start on the farm because if 
you do not have a healthy agriculture 
and if farm prices are greatly depressed, 
then you are going to find that the farm- 
er will not be able to buy all the auto- 
mobiles and all the tractors, and he will 
not be able to buy the many manufac- 
tured goods that come from the factories 
in the cities, and sooner or later you 
are going to have those factories and 
those plants and assembly lines close 
down and a depression is going to hit 
the entire Nation. If you will read the 
history of depressions, or recessions as 
some might call them, you will find that 
that is historically, basically true. So 
I think it behooves all of us whether or 
not we represent consumers or great ag- 
ricultural sections of this Nation to see 
that we have a sound—I will not say a 
prosperous—agriculture, because we are 
not going to have many rich farmers. 
You can bet on one thing, if the farmers 
earn any money from peanuts and if 
the farmer makes any money out of 
wheat or out of cotton, tobacco, or rice, 
that money is going to be spent for the 
necessities of life. That money will go 
to the local storekeepers and shopkeep- 
ers and automobile and tractor salesmen. 
That money will go to the plants in your 
city areas. So I say this amendment 
should be voted down because it proposes 
to remove peanuts as a basic farm com- 
modity, a commodity fundamental in 
the economy of a great section of our 
Nation. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, great 
question has today been raised as to why 
peanuts are considered a basic crop and 
the connotation of these questions has 
been that they should not be considered 
basic since human life can exist with or 
without peanuts. The truth of the 
matter is that the importance of a com- 
modity insofar as its contribution to the 
physical sustenance of human life is 
concerned is not the paramount consid- 
eration in determining whether it is 
basic. If this were true, tobacco could 
not possibly qualify since it certainly is 
not necessary to human sustenance. 

The truth of the matter is that peanuts 
are basic because the production and sale 
of this commodity is basic to the econ- 
omy of thousands of American farmers. 

Much has been said here today about 
the cost of the peanut program and it 
must be admitted that the transition pe- 
riod for peanuts from a high wartime 
production to a peacetime production 
basis has been expensive. On this score, 
it should be remembered that the con- 
version program in industry has cost the 
taxpayers billions of dollars and the cost 
of the conversion program in peanuts 
has been relatively small. 

The peanut producers have agreed to 
cut their production to whatever acreage 
is necessary to put supply and demand 
in such balance as to keep the program 
from accruing loss to the Government. 
In view of this willingness on the part of 
producers to curtail production, I believe 
this Congress should keep the peanut 
listed as one of the basic crops. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Chairman, almost everything that can 
be said for and against the amendment 
has been said. Those of us who would 
leave peanuts in the basic commodity 
group have developed our side com- 
pletely, and those who would eliminate 
them have had their say even to a frank 
admission that they are motivated by 
the wishes of the candy manufacturers. 
There is nothing legally wrong about the 
effort which the candy manufacturers 
are making. I have no criticism of the 
purely legal aspects. I do want to ob- 
serve, however, that theirs is one of the 
most selfish efforts I have ever seen. 
They come before us asking only that the 
price of peanuts be forced down in order 
that more of them may be put into candy 
bars to provide bulk which is now filled 
with the more expensive ingredients 
such as sugar, chocolate, milk, and but- 
ter. The end result would not be cheaper 
candy bars, but merely bars which would 
cost the manufacturer less to produce 
without saving the buyers a cent. It 
seems a little further out of line whén 
you recall that most of these buyers are 
children. 
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I believe that this amendment should 
and will be defeated even though it will 
gather a little support from those who 
are not sympathetic with it as such but 
who see in it an opportunity to drive 
a wedge into the farm program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentlewoman from Illinois 
[Mrs. CHURCH]. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert my remarks 
at this point in the Recor» and also that 
my time may be yielded to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Jonas], who has 
not spoken on this bill today. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, it is 
my personal conviction that peanuts 
should certainly be eliminated as a basic 
commodity and placed in the category 
of designated nonbasic commodities as 
suggested in the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Vur- 
SELL]. It is further my conviction that 
peanuts should never have been placed 
in the group of basic commodities in the 
first place. No product which represents 
only 0.44 percent of the national farm 
income should be carried on the list of 
basic commodities at a cost to the tax- 
payer which has amounted, up to April 
30, 1954, to the astonishing and unjusti- 
fiable sum of $109,039,923. 

The general public, which has been led 
thoroughly to understand the fallacy 
of the price support of butter, would be 
astounded to contrast this cost of the 
peanut program—$109,039,923—with the 
total cost of the butter program of $69,- 
286,929. 

Aside from cost, the operation of the 
peanut program offers as much ground 
for criticism. Prices of peanuts are 
nearing an all-time peak. In fact, the 
cost of peanuts today is 3 times the price 
level in 1940; almost 4 times the price 
received in 1933; and more than 6 times 
the price in 1931—all this despite the 
fact that stocks are at an all-time high. 
The increased cost in peanuts supported 
by this program in 1952 in overall usage 
came to only 564 million pounds as 
against the overall usage in 1944 of 738 
million pounds. 

There is no industry which has contrib- 
uted more to the well-being and enjoy- 
ment of American life than the confec- 
tionery industry—nor is there any indus- 
try whose continued sound condition 
should be held more important to the 
peanut growers. There is significance in 
the fact that in the 10-year period from 
1943 to 1952, the confectionery industry 
usage of peanuts—because of high 
prices—was almost cut in half. We are 
assured that if peanuts are priced real- 
istically and on an economic basis, more 
peanuts will be used by the industry with 
greater benefit to the grower and—I 
might add—with greater enjoyment to 
the consumer. 

The entire situation represents one 
more picture of how a product can be 
priced out of a ready market. This cer- 
tainly is not in the interest of the Amer- 
ican economy or of the peanut industry 
as a whole. To continue peanuts among 
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the basic commodities with the resultant 
high price can only tend to decrease use 
and lessen consumption. I certainly 
hope the Vursell amendment will pass. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Jonas]. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I will require but a few minutes to stress 
a point in connection with the pending 
amendment. I thank the gentlewoman 
from Illinois for yielding her time to 
me. I believe we are all interested in a 
statement, or rather I had probably 
better put it this way, a statement which 
was made once or twice on the floor and 
in the well of the House this morning 
concerning the figure of $200,000. I 
wonder what construction we are to place 
upon the remark about this feature of 
the debate. If the mention of $200,000 
was made for the purpose of informing 
the Members that the candy manufac- 
turers or confectioners spent this sum 
or raised this sum for legitimate purposes 
then it is clearly irrelevant and has no 
place in this discussion. But, if it is 
intended to carry with it an ugly implica- 
tion it then becomes an entirely different 
story. I am wondering whether there 
is any record in the committee report or 
any statement from any individual who 
appeared before the committee pertain- 
ing to the expenditure of that figure of 
$200,000. If there is, I think we ought 
to explore this charge further and learn 
more about it. If as the matter now 
stands in the record possibly the De- 
partment of Justice might become in- 
terested. 

Mr.MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. MULTER. The fact of the matter 
is that the National Confectioners’ Asso- 
ciation, which is the one which the dis- 
tinguished gentleman referred to, raises 
no revenue of any kind except by annual 
dues paid to it by its members. No as- 
sessment or request has been made to its 
members for any fund of any kind in 
connection with this program. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Then the gen- 
tleman agrees that when that statement 
is loosely made, it carries with it a very 
ugly implication, otherwise it has no 
business being mentioned on this floor. 

Mr. MULTER. It is an unfair state- 
ment. 

Mr. COOLEY. If the gentleman will 
yield, I should like to say that the in- 
formation concerning the $200,000 fund 
was given to some of the Members of 
Congress, including members of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, at an 
informal meeting recently held in our 
committee room, which was attended by 
peanut producers and farm leaders from 
the peanut-growing areas. I was under 
the impression that the information had 
come to us in a document purporting to 
be a copy of the minutes of a meeting of 
some confectioners’ association, but I 
find that I was in error. I now have the 
correct information: The matter in ques- 
tion was contained in what purported to 
be a copy of the minutes of the meeting 
of the Council of Peanut Users, meeting 
at the LaSalle Hotel in Chicago, Ill., Au- 
gust 5, 1952. The minutes certainly do 
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not indicate that any part of the $200,000 
would be used for any evil, unholy, or 
illegal purpose, but certainly the minutes 
indicated that the money would be used 
in a campaign to break down the peanut 
program and to have peanuts dropped 
from the list of basic commodities. 

Just how the copy of the minutes was 
obtained I do not know, but I have no 
reason to doubt the authenticity of the 
copy which was furnished to me by a 
gentleman in whom I have great confi- 
dence. Here is the copy of the minutes 
which I shall be glad to insert here for 
the information of those who may desire 
to read them: 


MINUTES OF MEETING OF CoUNCIL OF PEANUT 
Users, LASALLE HOTEL, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Avcusrt 5, 1952 


Mr. Charles Scully, Chicago, presided as 
chairman of the meeting of peanut users. 

In his opening remarks, Mr. Scully em- 
phasized the fact that peanut users are in 
serious, trouble, regardless of the Presiden- 
tial election, or which political party wins. 
He said that neither party wishes to alienate 
the farm vote by an attack on subsidized 
agriculture. He pointed out that all at- 
tempts to find a solution through the or- 
ganized and regular channels have failed, 
and now the peanut users must find their 
own means of relief, or suffer the conse- 
quences. 

“Our problem,” Scully says, “is simply 
that we are being priced out of the market.” 

“In order to save the peanut industry, it 
is imperative that we get our message to 
the farmer, the consumer, to the people at 
the grass roots,” Scully stated. “Once they 
are aroused—and they will be when they are 
made to realize that the farmer is trading 
his freedom for artificial high prices and 
Government subsidy and in so doing, is los- 
ing markets for his products—they will get 
the message to Congress. What is needed 
is a public relations program on a national 
scale. 

“Because we as a group are not prepared 
to conduct a program of this kind, we have 
placed the problem in the hands of a na- 
tionally known public-relations firm that 
has solved just such a problem for many 
other industries—the Theodore R. Sills & 


Co. 

“Mr. Sills proceeded to inform the manu- 
facturers present that our two main objec- 
tives are: 

“1. To win a vote in Congress changing 
peanuts from basic to nonbasic commodity 
status; on failing to do so. 

“2. To win a disapproval of quotas in the 
next peanut referendum. A drop of 4%½ per- 
cent would knock out quotas but an 11 per- 
cent drop has been set as our goal. 

“The first objective, making peanuts a 
nonbasic commodity offers the greatest 
measure of relief for peanut users because 
of it. 

“Expresses people’s will against discrimi- 
nation. 

“Offers the best chance for a free market. 

“It is a story that will sell to the general 
public. 

“1. It is believable. 

“2. The present system is tainted by scan- 
dal and political shenanigans. 

“It offers the greatest promise of perma- 
nent relief. 

“Achieving the first objective in the next 
Congress will settle both points. If we do 
not win an early victory in Congress, we will 
have built points. If we do not win an early 
victory in Congress we will have built a 
strong case for a negative vote on quotas in 
December 1953. 

“We believe we can win in Congress. We 
did it for the trailer industry during the 
war when they faced the same type of prob- 
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Iem with the War Housing Administration. 
We did it for the American Institute of 
Laundry when they were being discriminated 
against in the matter of supplies during the 
war. We have accomplished the same for 
the steel companies on several occasions. 
And we did it for them the same way we 
propose to do it for you: By carrying the 
message to the general public—the consum- 
ers—through newspapers, magazines, radio- 
TV commentators, TV interviews, press con- 
ferences, women's clubs, PTA’s, etc. 

“You have a situation where right is on 
your side. You are fighting not only for 
your own survival on this problem, but for 
the consumer and the farmer, did he but 
realize it. 

“And we believe you can win.” 

Mr. Scully then told the assembled peanut 
users that in order to accomplish the objec- 
tives, a goal of $200,000 for a 2-year period 
had been set up. “To raise cur amount, we 
have used an assessment of $10 per carload 
of peanuts as the basis, with individual 
companies both welcomed and urged to add 
as much more to the fund as possible. We 
need an immediate pledge, and a simultane- 
ous pledge of the same amount for the 
second year, 

“We have checked with competent attor- 
neys and have been informed that without 
question all donations for this job to edu- 
cate the farmer and consumer are tax-exempt 
as a business expense. We have the pledge 
cards here for you. The program should be 
started at once. We urge you to return the 
pledge cards to us as soon as possible.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. JonAs] has 
expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Bonner]. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, I cer- 
tainly do not want to get into any great 
argument or controversy with the people 
from Chicago nor my dear friend from 
Boston nor the candy manufacturers. 
We still like Curtis candies down in 
North Carolina, and we want them to 
continue to use the best peanuts grown, 
North Carolina, Virginia-type peanut. 

As to whether or not peanuts are a 
basic commodity, they are certainly basic 
as far as the States of Virginia and North 
Carolina are concerned, and other 
States also, I am sure, because Virginia 
and North Carolina was the original area 
of production of peanuts. 

To show the cooperation that those 
two States have made with all the farm 
program, we have given up at the present 
time more than 50 percent of the peanut 
acreage heretofore grown, before the 
agricultural programs came into exist- 
ence. Yet we know that the entire 
agricultural act is for the benefit of all 
these people who live in the rural areas, 
and to bring larger purchasing power 
to those who live in the metropolitan 
areas. 

Fine speeches have been made, fair 
speeches have been made on all sides. I 
am in favor of organized labor. I amin 
favor of housing. If you want to find 
out what brings on the cost to the con- 
sumer, between the farmer and the con- 
sumer, then look at the cost of labor and 
look at the cost of handling. That is 
the problem. It is not the farmer. He 
is not the cause of it. 

Mr. Chairman, I sincerely hope that 
our friends on both sides of the aisle will 
seriously consider this and vote down the 
proposed amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has 
expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. FOUNTAIN]. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment designed 
to strike peanuts from the list of basic 
agricultural commodities covered in H. R. 
9680. This administration has repeat- 
edly expressed its deep and abiding in- 
terest in the little men of America and 
especially the small farmers. Its leaders 
by such words have tried to convince the 
American peopie that, even though they 
are Republicans, they believe in the phi- 
losophy of the Democratic Party. 

However, we have seen here today, in 
the support which the Republicans in 
this House are giving to this amendment, 
the greatest exhibition of opposition to 
the little man which I have observed 
since I have been in Congress. Actions 
speak louder than words. Truly, in days 
gone by our peanut growers have been 
among the forgotten farmers in America. 
Their struggle has been a long and hard 
one. Many of them are small growers, 
and yet this administration would now 
deny to them the protection which they 
have enjoyed, along with producers of 
cotton, corn, tobacco, rice, and wheat, 
since April 1941. 

Obviously most of those who are sup- 
porting this amendment are opposed to 
any kind of parity price support pro- 
gram, rigid or flexible. Their attempt 
to aline the consumers against the pro- 
ducers, the city people against the rural 
people, clearly indicates that. Do not 
overlook the fact that the American 
farmers are also consumers, in fact, one 
of the largest consumer groups in 
America. 

By this amendment you are jumping 
on a group of farmers who have been 
making every effort to balance supply 
with demand. 

I said a few moments ago that the 
struggle of peanut farmers for a place 
in the sun with other basic commodities 
has been a long and hard one. I am 
sure all of you recall 2-cents-per-pound 
peanuts in 1931 and 144-cents-per-pound 
peanuts in 1932. They are getting good 
prices now but they are still getting 
only a small portion of the price of fin- 
ished products purchased by the Ameri- 
can consumer. I was not here on April 
3, 1941, when the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act was amended to include pea- 
nuts among the basic agricultural com- 
modities, to which marketing quotas 
and acreage allotments are applicable. 
I am not familiar with all of the argu- 
ments which resulted in their being in- 
cluded on the basic list. They have 
been referred to here today, however, as 
a nonbasic commodity. They may not 
be basic to some of you, but they are 
basic to a large number of the people 
I represent. It might interest you to 
know that of the 168,813 acres of pea- 
nuts allotted to North Carolina in 1954, 
95,924 of those acres were allotted to 
the district which I represent, and ap- 
proximately 95,000 of these acres were 
allotted to peanut growers in 4 counties 
of my district. You can see from these 
figures how basic peanuts are to the 
livelihood of a large number of the peo- 
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ple of the Second District of North Caro- 
lina. It has been said by many leading 
farmers in North Carolina that they 
would experience bankruptcy if our 
present program of 90 percent of parity 
price supports for tobacco were elimi- 
nated. That same statement might well 
be made about many of our peanut grow- 
ers. In the case of so many of our people 
it is their only source of livelihood. In 
the case of untold others it is their pri- 
mary source. 

What makes this amendment even 
more serious to my people is the fact 
that so many of them since World War 
II have lost, even under our present pro- 
gram, approximately 50 percent of their 
allotments. During World War II, when 
controls were lifted and our Government 
encouraged peanut farmers to produce 
an abundance for national-defense pur- 
poses, our farmers were unable to take 
advantage of the go-ahead sign for un- 
limited production because they did not 
have available land. Farmers in many 
other Southern States had an abundance 
of available land for additional pea- 
nuts. For example, 1 State, allotted 
550,694 acres in 1941, was allotted during 
the years 1948, 1949, and 1950, respec- 
tively, 782,838 acres, 878,023 acres, and 
701,400 acres. In 1941 the total acre- 
age allotted to North Carolina was 225,- 
702 acres. We had that same allotment 
in 1942, 1943, 1948, and in 1950. Only 
in 1949 did we exceed that figure, when 
we were allotted 243,035 acres. Then in 
1953 we were reduced to 176,686.1 acres. 
And in 1954 we were reduced again to 
168,813 acres. During all of these years, 
I believe about the same proportion was 
allotted to the district I represent as 
was allotted in 1954. 

So, from these figures, no one should 
have any difficulty in understanding the 
disastrous consequences which would 
follow the passage of this amendment. 

Our peanut farmers have cooperated 
with the Government, and they have 
voted overwhelmingly for production 
controls. Only last week, at the invita- 
tion of the minority leader of the House 
Agriculture Committee, my distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. CooLey], many of them 
came to Washington to express their 
views and to discuss ways and means 
of improving our peanut program. And 
H. R. 9680, the Agriculture Act of 1954, 
which we have been discussing here to- 
day, requires additional measures to be 
taken on the part of peanut producers 
to bring the production of their com- 
modity in line with demand. As the 
excellent report of our Committee on 
Agriculture states, peanuts operate con- 
stantly under marketing quotas unless 
producers, voting in a referendum, re- 
ject quotas. This they have never done. 
In 1954, peanut-acreage allotments are 
at the floor, the figure established for 
most commodities, below which, by law, 
acreage allotments cannot be reduced, 
The floor for peanuts is 1,610,000 acres. 

Subtitle C of the Agriculture Act of 
1954 (H. R. 9680) makes 3 important 
changes in the peanut program laws, all 
designed to help bring the supply of the 
commodity into line with demand. Sec- 
tion 309 increases the marketing pen- 
alties for peanuts to 50 percent of the 
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parity price instead of 50 percent of the 
support price. 

Section 310 provides for the accumula- 
tion of interest at a rate of 6 percent on 
any marketing quota penalty from the 
time it becomes due until the time it is 
paid. It also provides for a lien in favor 
of the United States upon the entire crop 
of any producer against whom a penalty 
has been assessed and upon any subse- 
quent crop he may produce. This is a 
far-reaching provision. 

Section 308 of subtitle C is probably 
the most important and significant pro- 
vision of the act. It provides that until 
production of peanuts comes into essen- 
tial balance with consumption, the 
acreage allotment may be reduced below 
the floor by 5 percent a year until it 
reaches a point where production and 
consumption are in balance. ‘Truly 
with a provision like this in the act, 
there is no justification for singling out 
peanuts and taking them from the list of 
basic agricultural commodities. 

Let me also emphasize the fact that 
the application of modernized parity, 
which this bill calls for beginning in 
1956, will cause the producers of this 
commodity to take the most severe cut 
of any basic agricultural commodity. 
At present parity ratios, the parity price 
of peanuts will fall from approximately 
$272 per ton under the old parity for- 
mula to approximately $218 per ton 
under the modernized parity formula. 
Under this bill, for 4 successive years, 
beginning in January 1956, the parity 
price of peanuts will automatically be 
reduced 5 percent per year by the appli- 
cation of the transitional parity formula 
which we are having to swallow. 

I do not want to get into any area 
controversy, because all of us from every 
peanut growing section must work to- 
gether. However, it is a foregone con- 
clusion that even with the passage of 
this bill, the peanut growers of North 
Carolina will of necessity have to call 
upon the Secretary of Agriculture for 
equitable adjustments upward. I think 
the present law provides such protec- 
tion. 

I overlooked mentioning the fact that 
in North Carolina, as in some other 
States, our peanut growers have organ- 
ized themselves together into an asso- 
ciation for the purpose of thinking their 
many problems out together and, among 
other purposes, to find ways and means 
of bringing production and consumption 
into balance. It is a self-help organiza- 
tion in which the peanut growers have 
voluntarily assessed themselves out of 
their own pockets to make our peanut 
program a sound program, fair to every- 
one. 

Surely, therefore, this House will not 
in a cold-blooded fashion abandon such 
a large number of farmers who are try- 
ing so hard to help themselves. I urge 
you to defeat this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kansas [Mr, 
MILLER]. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. MILLER 
of Kansas yielded his time to Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. MCCARTHY] is rec- 
ognized for 3 minutes. 
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Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, 
when we last extended the 90-percent 
support on the so-called basic commodi- 
ties an amendment was offered to ex- 
clude peanuts from the list. At that 
time I supported the amendment because 
it was my opinion that the peanut pro- 
gram had not been realistically adjusted 
to the facts in the agricultural situation. 

The argument has been made here to- 
day that peanuts are not a basic com- 
modity. 

I submit that there is no real sub- 
stance to this argument., 

We have never set up any standards 
as to what “basic” is, how the term 
shall be defined. The standard should 
be whether or not a particular crop, 
whether it is one-half of 1 percent or 
one-tenth of 1 percent of the total ag- 
ricultural production of the country, 
lends itself to some kind of price sup- 
port. 

In the bill that is now being submitted 
it is provided that the so-called floor of 
acreage can be broken through. The 
bill permits 5 percent a year reduction 
in the acreage of peanuts. I think this 
is the important concession. It is an 
admission and acceptance on the part 
of the Committee on Agriculture that 
the committee is willing to go even fur- 
ther than it has in the past in order to 
adjust the peanut program to the real 
facts of the situation. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. PHILBIN. I want to compliment 
the gentleman on his splendid remarks. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to compliment 
my able and distinguished colleague the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
O'NEILL] for his most persuasive argu- 
ment in support of this amendment. 

Now, I would like to make my position 
very clear. I am not opposed to the en- 
couragement and support of any seg- 
ment of agriculture. To the contrary, 
I strongly favor reasonable support and 
assistance where it is required in order 
to promote the stability and prosperity 
of our great agricultural industry. It is 
simply a rule of reason which I seek 
in these halls and by the administrative 
agencies of this Government—a rule 
that will be generous and just and fair 
to consumers and businessmen and 
workers in the factories as well as to the 
farmers. I would like to see a rule that 
will excise and banish the obvious abuses 
of the price-support program, that will 
tackle and solve the serious problem of 
surpluses, that will prescribe a more 
abundant measure of freedom in pro- 
duction, marketing and distribution. 

This amendment would achieve in 
these directions since it would recognize 
that peanuts are really not a basic crop 
and can be accommodated under the 
general provisions of the agricultural 
program just as other nonbasic crops 
and commodities are. It would permit 
the resumption of larger use of peanuts 
in candy manufacture, and nothing 
could be more beneficial than that in the 
long run to the peanut growers of the 
Nation. It would thus promote em- 
ployment and prosperity in the candy- 
making industry and allow that indus- 
try to develop its markets, create more 
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employment, and meet growing foreign 
competition, which is affecting American 
industry so grievously in very many 
fields. 

I hope that my good southern friends 
in this Chamber who are so deeply and 
understandably concerned with the fu- 
ture of the peanut growing industry will 
pause and speculate carefully upon all 
relevant economic factors before they 
insist upon unrealistic supports and in- 
flated subsidies for this industry. Be- 
cause unless a rule of reason and pru- 
dence and forbearance is practiced in 
this matter, the net result in the long 
run, perhaps even in the near future, will 
not only be to depress the candymaking 
industry but by so doing ultimately ma- 
terially cut down the demand and mar- 
ket for peanuts and thus hoist upon 
their own petard those who insist upon 
the projection of the present situation. 
I hope this amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
do think that the problem before us on 
this bill centers around two points: 
One, whether or not the formula which 
is now being used to determine parity is 
a fair formula. It is a little bit difficult 
for me, and I think it must be difficult 
for anyone to say that parity is a fair 
relationship between the price paid and 
the price received. That it is a method 
for determining a fair price and then 
explain how there can be two fair 
prices—plus a transitional fair price. 
Debate today should concentrate on the 
question of what is a fair price—for pea- 
nuts and other commodities—and on 
methods by which the farmer can secure 
such a fair price. The case for peanuts 
it seems to me rests on this determi- 
nation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MUuLTER] is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield. 

Mr. LANE. I assume that the gen- 
tleman from New York is taking his 
place to support this amendment. We 
have had some figures submitted to us 
here this morning with reference to the 
peanut program. I wonder if the gentle- 
man will give us some figures as to the 
cost for last year and other years of this 
peanut program so we may know some- 
thing about what we are doing in the 
way of dollars and cents. 

Mr. MULTER. I have them here. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I have but a minute 
and a half. I cannot yield now. 

Mr. Chairman, I want first to say that 
I intend to go along with the com- 
mittee in its support of the rigid price 
control features of the bill; nevertheless, 
I cannot understand the theory by which 
peanuts are included as a basic com- 
modity. 

To answer the question directly of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, the 
peanut program has shown a loss of 
$109 million with less than one-half of 1 
percent of the farm income coming from 
peanuts. The surprising thing about 
the situation, with all the furor raised 
about dairy products, is that the loss on 
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butter has been $69 million, $40 million 
less than on the peanut program. 

Mr. Chairman, I intend to support 
the overwhelming majority of the mem- 
bers of the Agriculture Committee, to 
whom I have always looked for guidance 
on farm problems. That means I will 
support the provisions in this bill for 
rigid price supports, and will support 
such perfecting amendments as will seek 
to make it a better bill. 

I am in complete accord with the re- 
marks made by the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. ROOSEVELT]. 
Therefore, I will not take the time of the 
committee to repeat what he has al- 
ready said. 

I am firmly convinced that there are 
many things about the farm program 
that can be improved. Some improve- 
ment can be brought about by legisla- 
tion; much improvement can be brought 
about by proper administration. I think 
eventually we will come around to 
adopting the Brannan plan for all farm 
products just as we have already adopted 
it as to wool, and are well on the way to 
adopting it as to dairy products. The 
operation of the farm program with 
reference, to the dairy products is get- 
ting to be as scandalous as the potato 
program. 3 

While we all agree that the farmer 
needs help and should be helped to re- 
main prosperous as the keystone of our 
American economy, we must not require 
the consumer to pay for such help twice, 
first with his taxes that are used to pay 
the support prices, and then by paying 
for the products at high prices in the 
market place. In my opinion a part of 
the farm program which gives the 
farmer a black eye is including peanuts 
as a basic commodity. 

I do not go along with those who say 
that since peanuts are grown in only a 
small part of the country peanut farm- 
ers are not entitled to our help. I think 
any part of our country, no matter how 
small, that is in need of help should þe 
helped. That goes for the miners in 
West Virginia and in the West, as well 
as for the farmers of any particular area. 

At the same time we must examine 
and find out what is wrong with the pro- 
grams, such as the peanut program, 
which accounts for less than one-half of 
1 percent of the national farm income, 
and yet accounts for a bigger loss than 
the butter program has caused, and for 
almost as much loss as is caused by each 
of the wheat and corn programs. 

As of April 30, 1954, losses on corn 
amounted to more than 120 million and 
on wheat to more than 117 million, and 
on peanuts to more than 109 million. 
The peanut program loss must be com- 
pared with a loss of almost 70 million 
for the butter program. 

There must be something radically 
wrong with the peanut program. In 
most of the other programs while the 
demand has not kept up with the supply, 
consumption of the particular product 
has, nevertheless, increased, although 
not enough to use up the entire sur- 
pluses. 

The situation is different with peanuts, 
however. There we find that the con- 
sumption of peanuts has, over the years, 
decreased, and in large part we believe 
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that is due to the high cost of peanuts. 
The overall usage of peanuts from 1944 
to 1952 has dropped by almost 200 million 
pounds. 

The confectionery industry alone used 
over 209 million pounds in 1943, and in 
1952 that industry used only 120 million 
pounds. It is my firm conviction there 
is no more reason for having peanuts 
considered a basic commodity than there 
would be to consider raisins, cocoa beans 
or citrus fruits basic commodities. Cer- 
tainly the dairy products are more basic 
than peanuts. 

I appreciate the contribution made to 
the war effort by the peanut farmers and 
I would be the last one in the world to 
cause them any harm. I do believe, 
however, that the program as presently 
written into the law is wrong and needs 
correction. 

The processors and manufacturing en- 
terprises that use peanuts and the con- 
suming public are all in agreement that 
the peanut farmer is entitled to a price 
which will give him the ccmplete return 
of his investment, plus a fair profit, 
which will give to him a decent standard 
of living. 

At the same time the only way the 
peanut farmer can be maintained is to 
increase consumption both by the proc- 
essor and manufacturer, as well as by 
the eating consumer. Treating peanuts 
as a basic commodity has not solved the 
problem. Let us now try to get together 
and work out a proper solution that will 
bring about the desirable result of saving 
the taxpayer’s money, giving the farmer 
what he is entitled to, and increasing 
the consumption of the product. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. KEATING]. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I was 
happy to observe the position taken by 
my friend and colleague from New York 
(Mr. Mutter] that he would support the 
pending amendment. I share the views 
which he expressed about it and I shall 
also support the amendment. The effect 
of it would be to remove peanuts from 
the list of basic crops enjoying rigid 
high price supports. Furthermore, I 
shall support any amendment offered to 
change from rigid to flexible the price 
support formula for any of the other 
commodities, wheat, corn, cotton, to- 
bacco, or rice. 

I regret that the gentleman from New 
York, except in the case of peanuts, is 
disposed to support a rigid price-support 
program as against a flexible program. 
I want to refer to the remarks of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. ROOSE- 
vELT] this morning which might leave 
an unfortunate implication in the minds 
of the Members of the House. It was 
the tenor of his argument that this 
flexible price-support program was sup- 
ported only by some large corporate 
interests and that the dirt farmers 
throughout the country, the men who 
work with their hands, wanted to see 
the rigid price-support program con- 
tinued. I am sure the gentleman is in 
error, at least so far as the New York 
State farmers are concerned. 

I have here a telegram from the gen- 
eral secretary of the New York Farm 
Bureau Federation, Mr. E. S. Foster, of 
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Ithaca, N. Y., saying that in New York 
State the 56 county farm bureaus have 
unanimously voted in favor of a flexible 
program. In the strongest language 
they say that the New York Farm Bu- 
reau, the largest farm organization in 
the State of New York and one of the 
largest in the country, is emphatically 
opposed to continuation of high man- 
datory price supports. 

The secretary’s argument is so con- 
vincingly presented in his telegram that 
I believe it will be helpful to the Mem- 
bers to have it set forth in full. Per- 
mission will be obtained in the House. 

The telegram follows: 

ITHACA, N. Y., June 29, 1954. 
Hon. KENNETH B. KEATING, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Farm bureau vigorously opposed to any 
continuation high mandatory price supports. 
They lead to production for Government 
rather than for market necessitating exten- 
sive control and regulation of farmers at 
high cost to Government. All price sup- 
ports should be flexible and geared to supply 
of and demand for commodities concerned. 
Such policy was made our annual meeting 
last November by unanimous vote of official 
delegates representing all of our 56 county 
farm bureaus. 

It is basically unsound and unfair to 
support feed grains at high levels, for dairy- 
men, livestock feeders, and poultrymen are 
large users of these products. High manda- 
tory supports on dairy products would lead 
to further shrinkage of consumption and 
hold an umbrella over competing and imita- 
tion products. Poultrymen and livestock 
feeders want no supports at all. All sup- 
ports should be flexible. We view two-price 
plan wheat subtitle A of title III imprac- 
tical, impeding international relations. We 
recommend no action at this time regard- 
ing marketing agreements and suggest title 
VI be stricken. Bill badly deficient in mak- 
ing no provision to deal with diverted acres 
of which there are about 30 million this year. 
More acres are likely to be diverted next 
year. Such acres present serious problems 
and are bad menace to dairy, livestock, vege- 
table, and potato industries. Cross com- 
pliance such as contained in section 204 of 
Martin Herlong bill appears desirable and 
soil fertility bank looks like a good way to 
deal with diverted acres. During peace- 
times there is no sound place for high man- 
datory price supports. 

E. S. Foster, 
General Secretary, New York State 
Farm Bureau Federation. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. COOLEY]. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, since 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
York has just referred to the great Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation and seems 
to attach some importance to the views 
of that organization, I would like him to 
know what the views of the American 
Farm Bureau are on this proposal now 
immediately being considered. Here is 
the telegram: 

American Farm Bureau Federation board 
of directors in session today at Chicago reit- 
erates long standing position favoring inclu- 
sion of peanuts on the list of basic commod- 
ities. 


Signed “John C. Lynn, legislative di- 
rector, American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion.” 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

c—599 
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Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. My reference was to 
the New York State Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation. They do not in their telegram 
mention peanuts, but they are very much 
opposed to mandatory high rigid price 
supports. 

Mr. COOLEY. We are coming to that 
question next. The matter immediately 
being considered is, What does the Farm 
Bureau think about peanuts? They say 
that peanuts should remain as a basic 
commodity. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to observe, in 
the brief time left, that it is strange, that 
in this great Department of Agriculture, 
with a great Secretary of Agriculture, not 
a living human being has recommended 
that peanuts be stricken from the basic 
commodity list, and not a Republican on 
our committee has dared suggest it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
SIKES]. 

(By unanimous consent, the time 
allotted Mr. Haley was given to Mr. 
SIKES.) 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, most of 
us here today are concerned primarily 
with keeping the American farmer in 
business. It is as simple as that. The 
American farmer is on the critical list 
today. His livelihood is more precarious 
than that of any other group in this 
Nation, do not forget that. He is barely 
staying in business with support prices. 
If you take away the support that we 
are giving him now, you are going to 
bankrupt the American farmer. When 
you bankrupt the American farmer, it 
is only one step to bankrupting the Na- 
tion. You have seen it happen before; 
you will see it happen again if you take 
away supports. 

Now, it has been said that peanuts 
are not properly listed as an essential 
commodity; not properly listed as a basic 
crop. May I remind you that just a few 
years ago when this Nation was locked 
in a deadly world war, the administration 
begged the farmers to produce more pea- 
nuts because we critically needed them 
for oil and for food. And, the farmer 
did exactly that. He greatly increased 
production. To do so he invested 
heavily, and you do not go into the busi- 
ness of farming now with a $3 plow and 
a $40 mule. It costs a lot of money to 
go into agriculture. 

The farmer diverted acreage from 
other crops in order to comply with the 
administration’s request. Since that 
time he has continued to produce pea- 
nuts. He cannot divert back to other 
crops because of his investment and be- 
cause of market conditions. Now it is 
proposed that those farmers be put out 
of business. That is exactly what this 
amendment would do if you vote for it. 
And with the peanut producers would be 
put out of business the manufacturers 
and the processors who handle the pea- 
nut crops of the Nation. The farmer is 
not the only one affected. Important 
business and manufacturing activities 
also are affected. 

Please remember the peanut producer 
already has taken bigger cuts than any 
other farm group in this country. Un- 
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der the terms of the bill now before us, 
he takes still more cuts that are propor- 
tionately greater than any other pro- 
ducers must take. But do not destroy 
him altogether. Vote down this amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Poace}. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I doubt 
if this House has ever witnessed such 
a cruel exhibition as we are seeing here 
today. Here on this floor we see a coali- 
tion of spokesmen of the candy manu- 
facturers on the one hand and of those 
who are determined to simply pull the 
foundations out from under all of the 
price supports on the other side. Many 
of those who have spoken have been 
frank enough to admit that their pur- 
pose is to destroy the entire 90-percent 
support program on the basic commodi- 
ties. Some of these opponents really 
want to destroy all supports—this is 
exactly what they want to do. 

And, at whose expense do they pro- 
pose to achieve their purpose? At the 
expense of the smallest and the poorest 
paid farmers in America. All over this 
Nation the phrase “nothing but peanut” 
has become well known, as an expression 
of contempt. It is because all of our 
people think of peanuts as being some- 
thing of little value and too many think 
of the man who grows peanuts as some- 
body who is in the lowest scale of the 
economic ladder. When you propose to 
ruin these peanut growers, you are not 
talking about any large corporate in- 
terest, because there are no corporate 
interests that grow peanuts. They are 
grown by little men,—white and col- 
ored—many of them with only one mule. 
Men who make a livelihood for them- 
selves and their families digging it out 
of the sandbanks growing peanuts. Yet, 
you propose to trample over that little 
peanut grower and destroy our whole 
great farm program. 

Mr. Chairman, it distresses me to real- 
ize that some, not many, but some, of 
the Members of this House are willing 
to be so ruthless. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Hope]. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I think I 
should point out the position of the 
President of the United States on this 
question, and I think I can do it with 
authority, because I have before me a 
copy of the President’s message to Con- 
gress on agriculture which was sent to 
Congress on January 11. 

In that message, the President, in 
speaking of the peanut program said: 

This program, which has experienced some 
difficulties in adjusting supplies to demand 


at the supported price, can operate success- 
fully with certain changes. 


Then he makes two recommendations. 

(1) The Agricultural Act of 1949 become 
effective for peanuts on January 1, 1955. 

That, of course, is the same recom- 
mendation that he has made as to all 


the basic commodities and will be con- 
sidered when we consider price supports 
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on all of them. The other recommenda- 
tion is that we “shift to modernized par- 
ity for peanuts” in a way, so the transi- 
tion will not require more than a 5 per- 
cent drop in parity prices during any 
one year. 

In section 308 of the bill, we have in- 
cluded the suggestion of the President. 
That means that during this 4-year 
period, parity price peanuts will drop 
from $272 a ton to $218 a ton, or a drop 
of 20 percent. As I understand, that 
is what the candy manufacturers want. 
They want lower priced peanuts, and as 
far as price supports are concerned, that 
is what they will get under this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. All time has 
expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
VURSELL]. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
being in doubt, the Committee divided 
and there were—ayes 121, noes 159. 

So the amendment was rejected, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 101. Section 101 (d) (6) of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(6) The level of support to cooperators 
shall be 90 percent of the parity price for 
the 1955 crop of any basic commodity with 
respect to which producers have not dis- 
approved marketing quotas.” 


Mr. GOLDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, GOLDEN. Mr. Chairman, the 
sharp conflict existing among the Mem- 
bers as to whether it would be best to 
extend 90 percent rigid price control on 
the six basic crops or go directly and 
immediately to the sliding scale or flex- 
ible price supports of from 75 to 90 per- 
cent may cause the membership to over- 
look and lose sight of many of the great 
benefits to be derived from this bill if 
enacted. 

One of the major questions that we 
have to decide is how can we best bring 
production in line with the needs of the 
country and with consumption. After 
many months of investigation it is my 
opinion, along with the opinion of most 
of the members of the Committee on 
Agriculture, that the best way to reduce 
production and prevent piling up sur- 
pluses that are not needed is to reduce 
the number of acres that are cultivated 
in the basic crops where we have sur- 
pluses and in adopting controls that 
really, actually, and in fact do cut down 
production, and it is my opinion that 
taking acres out of production, adopt- 
ing quotas and controls has a far greater 
direct influence upon preventing the ac- 
cumulation of surpluses than does any 
method of lowered price support, or flex- 
ible price support, or any other method 
suggested to our committee. 

We do not have to speculate on this 
subject—we have had experiences that 
prove the above statements to be true. 
The tobacco program has been most 
Successful. Over many years of success- 
ful operation we have had a rigid price 
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support of 90 percent, yet this program 
has not cost the Government any money 
and we do not have any sizable surplus, 
and this has been accomplished when 
needed by reducing the number of acres 
of tobacco grown and by reasonable con- 
trols placed into operation voluntarily 
by a vote of the farmers who produce 
tobacco. 

If this program can be successful in 
tobacco, it can be successful in the other 
basic crops such as wheat, corn, cotton, 
rice, and peanuts. In fact, in the past 
in these basic crops, when the farmers 
have been called upon to reduce their 
acres of production, they have done so 
voluntarily and willingly. Wheat farm- 
ers, when requested to do so, reduced the 
number of acres they were producing 
this year from 78 million acres to 62 mil- 
lion acres. They are being requested 
by the Secretary of Agriculture to again 
reduce their production in the coming 
year from 62 million acres to 55 million, 
and from past history and all indications 
the wheat farmers will voluntarily, if 
this bill is adopted, vote to accept this 
reduction of production, and this is a 
real way to meet the accumulation of 
unnecessary surpluses. 

It has been explained many times 
from Members on both sides of the aisle 
that our surplus problem has arisen 
mainly in the last 2 years, and was 
brought about because the farmers were 
not requested to reduce production, but 
were encouraged to produce all they 
could. 

There are other ways to bring produc- 
tion into reasonable alinement with con- 
sumption, not only by the questionable 
method of adopting the flexible price 
supports in lieu of the rigid 90-percent 
price support, and even other ways than 
the one suggested above of the actual 
taking out of production millions of 
acres that have heretofore been used to 
produce these basic crops. Another 
method is the adoption of the modern- 
ized parity. This bill, if enacted, adopts 
modernized parity, and it is believed that 
this changeover to modernized parity 
will make a large contribution to reduc- 
ing surpluses and bringing production 
more evenly in line with consumption. 
This will ultimately mean a reduction in 
the support price of approximately 33 
cents a bushel for wheat, 19 cents for 
corn, 144 cents per pound for cotton, 
and 21⁄4 cents a pound for peanuts. 

The bill has many other very far- 
reaching and beneficial sections that will 
help in the marketing and disposal of our 
surpluses and will help to stabilize the 
economy of the farmers and those who 
depend upon farm products for their 
livelihood. If we can establish in this 
country a stable, dependable, fair, and 
reasonable farm economy, we will not 
only make a substantial beneficial con- 
tribution to the millions of people that 
are directly engaged in farming but we 
will go a long ways toward establishing 
a dependable economy throughout all 
the industries of the United States. 

The business and lives of the American 
people, including the farmer, the labor- 
ing man, the factory workers, and the 
professional people are so interdepend- 
ent upon each other, that if we were to 
make such abrupt changes as to disturb 
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and greatly shock the economy of any 
one section or group or business in this 
country, the destructive and devastating 
effects would soon be felt in our whole 
economy. It is thought by this commit- 
tee that great basic changes in the farm 
economy should be adopted upon a 
gradual scale and not too abruptly. It 
is my opinion that this bill does that very 
thing. 

While we ourselves, as well as other 
people, are worried and disturbed about 
the size of our farm surpluses, they are 
blessings as well as burdens. It is the 
purpose of this bill to move those sur- 
pluses out to where our own people can 
get the benefit of them. It is true also 
that the bill provides, and the bill which 
we passed the other day on the disposal 
of farm surpluses, that some of these 
farm products that are held by our Gov- 
ernment are to be sold and given away 
under some restrictions to our friends 
overseas, 

While our surpluses are troublesome 
they are not nearly as dangerous to our 
people, our consuming public, or our tax- 
payers as a drought would be or where 
we may have famine conditions and not 
enough food to sustain our people. If 
we were to have an extensive drought, 
our surpluses would be wiped out in less 
than one season. If we were to become 
involved in a third world war and mil- 
lions of our young men called into sery- 
ice, our farm surpluses would become one 
of the most valuable possessions of this 
great country of ours. We hope and 
pray that we will not have a famine or 
another world war. We believe that the 
surpluses can be reduced and cut down 
by sensible reductions of production and 
voluntary controls which we feel sure the 
farmers will accept and, in fact, vote 
upon themselves under the provisions 
found in this bill. 

Whether the first section of this bill is 
amended to change the 90 percent parity 
to the sliding scale of flexible parity or 
not, there are many other sections of 
the bill that will be beneficial to the peo- 
ple of the United States as a whole and 
this bill should be adopted. 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Harrison of 
Nebraska: On page 1, strike out line 7 and 
all that follows down through line 2 on page 
8 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(6) except as provided in subsection (c) 
and section 402, the level of support to co- 
operators shall be not more than 90 per- 
cent and not less than 82½ percent of the 
parity price for the 1955 crop of any basic 
agricultural commodity with respect to 
which producers have not disapproved mar- 
ket quotas; within such limits, the mini- 
mum level of support shall be fixed as pro- 


vided in subsections (a) and (b) of this 
section.” 


Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 5 additional minutes, and 
to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. Mr. 
Chairman, what this amendment does is 
give a little flexibility to the farm pro- 
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gram. We have increased the flexibility 
from the 75 percent, that has been given 
so much time here, to 8244 percent, so 
that the range will be from 8212 percent 
to 90 percent. 

This with the set-asides that are in- 
cluded in this bill will not affect very 
many of the basic commodities. As a 
matter of fact, I think it will not affect 
cotton. I think it does not affect rice. 
It affects corn only to about 2 percent. 
If the amendment is adopted, corn 
would probably be supported at about 
88 percent, and peanuts, of which we 
have heard so much just lately, at about 
85 percent. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. I yield 
to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. If it is not effec- 
tive, why offer the amendment? It will 
not affect 1955, and since we are going to 
have the same thing under the commit- 
tee bill as under the gentleman’s amend- 
ment, why offer the amendment? 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. Let us 
see if we can get an appraisal of what 
we are talking about and what we are 
trying to do for the farmer. As I stated 
here yesterday, I think we all have about 
the same interest in the farmer. We do 
not want to do more for the farmer than 
we do for someone else, but we want to 
do as much. 

A great deal has been said about bank- 
rupting the farmer. I am sure there is 
not a member here from the Committee 
on Agriculture or in this entire body who 
wants to bankrupt the farmer. A great 
deal has been said about the cost of 
these particular programs. It seems as 
though you can prove almost anything 
you want to prove with statistics. There 
have been a great many statistics pre- 
sented here. The thing we want to do 
is to try the best way we can to reduce 
these surpluses which we have built up 
in the past 2 years. Why do we have 
these surpluses? ‘The surpluses have 
been built up because of incentive pay- 
ments, because of war and because of 
the know-how that the farmers have 
gained in producing. Also these sur- 
pluses have been built up because we 
have lost—and I want you to listen to 
this—because we have lost our export 
markets to a large degree. Why have 
we lost our export markets? We have 
been in most instances pricing our sur- 
pluses out of the market. I want to read 
to you a part of this report which has 
just came to my desk. I believe, per- 
haps, all of you received this, but it did 
go at least to the members of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. This is the re- 
port of the Agricultural Trade Commis- 
sion to the Secretary of Agriculture on 
foreign trade of the United States in 
agricultural products. There are just 
a couple of small items here that I want 
to call to your attention: 

In 1951, the crops from approximately 52 
million acres in the United States were ex- 


ported. In 1953, the crops from around 30 
million acres were exported. 


In other words, we lost approximately 
22 million acres of production in the 
export trade, which is about the amount 
of acreage we are now being asked to 
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divert. Why have we lost that? I want 
to turn to another part of this report: 

United States agricultural export prices 
on a number of products at the present are 
higher or in recent years have been higher 
than those of competing countries. On a 
price basis, United States exporters have 
had difficulty in selling on the world mar- 
ket such major United States products as 
wheat, dairy products, meat and lard, and 
until recently cotton. A factor in this sit- 
uation in the United States farm price- 
support policy which has resulted in pricing 
some United States farm products out of 
the world market— 


Listen to this— 
and in holding an umbrella over foreign 
producers and exporters. 


In other words, we are holding an um- 
brella over our competitors in foreign 
countries by our high-support prices. 
We are taking our own farmers, the per- 
son you and I have so much interest in, 
out of the market. I am sure none of 
you want to do that. I am sure none of 
you want to take the markets away from 
the farmer, the person who means so 
much to all of us. 

I think it is time, or rather the time is 
past due, that we give a little flexibility 
to some of these programs so that we will 
not be priced out of the market and so 
that our program can work. 

Something has been said here about 
the cost of this program being only $21 
million during the past 21 years or $1 
million a year. I wish to call to the at- 
tention of the committee the storage 
program we have today is costing us 
three-quarters of a million dollars a day 
alone—that is three-quarters of a mil- 
lion dollars every day—to say nothing 
of what it would cost per year. Is that 
not a great cost even compared to the 
figure which was spoken of a few 
moments ago? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman in 
his amendment provide for the same 
downward flexibility in freight, electric, 
telephone, and other rates which are 
fixed by law? 

Do you in your amendment provide 
that the farmer’s overhead be lowered 
by the same amount? 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. I am 
only taking care of the basic commodi- 
ties, which is the subject under consid- 
eration. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Parity includes all 
costs to the farmer. The gentleman is 
only talking about flexibility, and the 
percentage applied to parity. Is that 
not correct? 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Therefore, you are 
taking account of everything the farmer 
has to pay to raise his crop. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. I yield 
to the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. The effect of the gen- 
tleman’s amendment would be to re- 
duce drastically the support level, even 
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to lower the figure proposed by Secre- 
tary Benson with his set aside; is that 
not true? 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. No, 
that is not true. 

Mr. COOLEY. Secretary Benson told 
our committee this: 

For the immediate future, the Adminis- 
tration’s proposal, with its set-aside fea- 
ture, calls for the highest level of supports 
on basic commodities ever provided in 
permanent farm legislation. 


And he goes on to illustrate that with 
the set-aside we will still get 90 percent 
on cotton and other commodities. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. I yield 
to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I think it is true, and 
we might as well understand it, that if 
this section were stricken out and the 
set-aside provisions were applied, that 
for next year under existing law cotton 
would be supported at 90 percent, corn at 
84 percent, wheat at 78 or 79 percent. 
As I understand it, those are the figures 
that have been presented. So, while 
one is talking about what might tran- 
spire, the effect of the amendment has 
only to do with the high rigid 90 percent, 
which the gentleman and the committee 
is insisting should be continued for an- 
other year. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr: Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. Let me 
proceed, if I may. 

The only thing we have done here with 
respect to the proposition that has been 
offered by the Secretary is that we have 
placed a floor at 8244 percent rather 
than 75 percent. There has been so 
much discussion about 75 percent that 
we have increased it to 82% percent, 
with the though in mind that we will 
gradually go down from 90 percent sup- 
port prices to a little flexibility, so that 
we can take away the umbrella we have 
been so viciously holding over our peo- 
ple in foreign countries so that they can 
compete with us at our disadvantage. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HESELTON to 
the amendment offered by Mr. HARRISON of 
Nebraska: Strike out “824, percent” in the 
Harrison amendment and insert “75 per- 
cent.” 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer this amendment with a consider- 
able degree of reluctance. I would pre- 
fer to offer another amendment I have 
at the desk, which would establish the 
recommendation of the administration 
that beyond all question has been re- 
jected by the committee in its recom- 
mendation. However, from the parlia- 
mentary situation, I understand I can- 
not do that until these amendments are 
disposed of. 

In a very real sense I think I would 
prefer to have both amendments de- 
feated and so have an opportunity for 
us to pass on the flexible program as rec- 
ommended by the President. I can and 
I do subscribe to practically everything 
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the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
Harrison] has said about the desirability 
of incorporating this flexibility. I am, 
and I think we are all interested in the 
statement just made by the majority 
leader, because if that comes about cer- 
tainly no one has any reason to com- 
plain, if those are going to be the per- 
centages fixed. However, if we are go- 
ing to pass on the question of the range 
within which the administration can 
act, it seems to me we should set the 
figure at 75 to 90. 

I would like to call your attention to 
what is a very significant portion of the 
President's message on agriculture which 
was sent to us on January 11. I think 
it argues persuasively for the adminis- 
tration’s position on flexibility, that it 
should be both in the interest of our 
farmers and everybody else in this coun- 
try. It is this: 

A workable farm program must give the 
administration sufficient leeway to make 
timely changes in policies and methods, in- 
cluding price-support levels within limits 
established by law. This will enable the ad- 
ministration to foresee and forestall new 
difficulties for agriculture rather than to at- 
tempt a legislative cure after they have 
arisen. 


I am sure no one on this floor will 
charge the President with any lack of 
sincerity or interest in the welfare of ag- 
riculture. I have that interest, and I 
think everyone on the floor has that in- 
terest; but I do insist that we should 
look at the picture that is presented to 
us at this moment. 

Further, I would like to say what the 
gentlewoman from New York [Mrs. ST. 
GerorGE] said has a great deal of merit 
to it. If we are going to provide sup- 
port for one segment of our agriculture 
certainly we ought to see that the other 
segments of our agriculture should re- 
ceive fair and equal treatment. 

Something has been said about the 
attitude of the Farm Bureau. I would 
like to read to you a portion of a telegram 
I have received just since I came on the 
floor from the Massachusetts Farm Bu- 
reau: 

We are disturbed at reports of compromise 
on the farm bill. To continue high sup- 
ports is not compromise but surrender. 


A great deal has been said as to how 
the existing program affects 25 million 
farmers. Irepresent a district with sub- 
stantial agricultural production. In 
New England we have a very real agri- 
cultural activity. Most of those people 
are not receiving any benefit whatsoever 
out of the existing program; they are 
being hurt by it, and we know it. That 
is true of most of the people in the 

-Northeast who are engaged in agricul- 
ture. 

As the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. KI Nd] has so well indicated, the 
President has asked us to enact a pro- 
gram fair to everyone, fair to all the 
farmers of this country, and certainly we 
should assist in doing that. He also has 
asked us to take into consideration the 
effect upon the consumer groups and to 
those in the metropolitan districts in 
particular. I hope before members from 
those districts commit themselves—as 
has been indicated this morning they are 
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planning to do in supporting continua- 
tion of the high rigid support prices as 
recommended in the committee bill— 
that they will take into consideration 
what the effect will be if this program is 
continued and is reflected in higher costs 
of farm products, as it most certainly 
would be. 

It has already been mentioned that it 
is costing us $700,000 a day in storage 
charges alone. Yesterday we had a 
letter asking for an additional billion 
and a half in borrowing authorty for the 
CCC. All this will be reflected in higher 
living costs. 

I lay these facts before you for your 
consideration. This is a serious and im- 
portant decision for each of us and for 
all of our constituents. It will have a 
very definite bearing on the welfare of 
this country, both in the immediate 
future and long range. I submit that 
no sound reason has been given for 
ignoring the President’s recommenda- 
tion and that every reason exists for sup- 
porting it. I hope that an impressive 
majority will take this opportunity of 
doing that. y 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to direct a part 
of my talk here this afternoon to the 
matter which the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Harrison] was talking about 
a minute ago, having to do with our 
foreign agricultural export market, I 
think I have said before the committee 
on this matter that I was in Europe two 
times this last year, one a period ex- 
tending over 6 weeks in which I went into 
this very problem of what had happened 
to our foreign agricultural export market. 

Let us go back, if we may, to 1947. 
What you had under UNRRA and our 
foreign-aid program was that for 2 or 3 
years over a billion dollars was given 
away in those programs. That was the 
kind of export market that we had be- 
ginning in 1948, 1949, 1950, and 1952. 
Down to 1953, you had a program which 
was a drawing account for these coun- 
tries in Europe by which we were in effect 
giving them agricultural products from 
the United States. They merely had a 
drawing account by which they received 
the grain and agricultural produce we 
had to export. We did not have any 
solid agricultural export market other 
than what there was under the mutual 
security program. 

Now, we come to 1953 when this MSA 
program was cut off. We were presented 
with the proposition, are we going to get 
the agricultural export markets back? 
We were not able to meet the situation 
then, but in 1954 we did meet it by the 
bill we passed here about a week ago, the 
agricultural surplus export program, 
under which we appropriated $1,250,000,- 
000 for this program. Yesterday we set 
aside $500 million for the foreign-aid 
program for the purpose of implement- 
ing the program. 

When I was in Europe last summer 
there were plenty of people who wanted 
to buy our produce, there were people 
who were seeking to buy our produce, 
but they were not able to because they 
did not have dollars with which to buy it. 
The program we passed last week makes 
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it possible for us to sell that agricultural 
surplus in those countries and take for- 
eign currency for it. We have met the 
problem of convertibility of currency. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say that we 
have not priced ourselves out of the mar- 
ket at all. When I was in Norway last 
summer I talked with the Minister of 
Commerce who would have been delight- 
ed to buy all of the grain he could use in 
Norway. What was he doing? He was 
buying his rough grains down in Holland 
for only one reason. He had a surplus of 
Dutch guilders with which to pay for it. 
The American dollars he had on hand 
he was expecting to use to buy pharma- 
ceutical goods, electrical equipment, and 
things which he could not get any place 
else and he was going to use those dollars 
for that purpose. 

This agricultural export program we 
passed last week will meet the problem. 
Again, we have not priced ourselves out 
of the market. There are many people 
over there who wanted to buy our pro- 
duce, but they could not because they 
have not had the dollars and also be- 
cause they could not get an import per- 
mit from their own government to buy 
these products. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. I want to call atten- 
tion to a pertinent remark made by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Benson: 

During the 8-month period—July through 
February of this year—exports of agricul- 
tural commodities have held at almost ex- 
actly the same rate as a year earlier. Such 
exports in February were valued at $236 mil- 
lion, up 15 percent over January and 9 per- 
cent above February 1953. 


That may be worth something to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Let me say, pursu- 
ant to that, that still is not the agricul- 
tural surplus we ought to be exporting. 
We have not been able to do it because 
they have not had the surplus dollars. 
The program we passed last week will 
make that possible. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 5 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
congratulate the gentleman and call at- 
tention to the fact that yesterday we 
agreed to a conference report, and I had 
the honor of serving on the conference 
committee. It was on the bill the gen- 
tleman is discussing, which will give us 
the machinery and equipment we need 
to work with in order to sell our sur- 
pluses. If the gentleman will permit me 
to read a paragraph from the Secretary’s 
statement when he appeared before our 
committee I would appreciate it, then 
he will begin to realize what is the mat- 
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ter with our export situaton. Here is 
an exact quotation from the Secretary 
of Agriculture when he appeared before 
our committee on March 10: 

markets have been lost through a 
combination of factors, one of which is a 
high level of support. During the last 2 
years, our exports of wheat outside the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement have fallen 
from 220 million to 64 million bushels, while 
Canada’s free market sales have risen from 
105 to 161 million. 


The Secretary was supporting or ad- 
vocating a sliding scale, yet at the same 
time he said we have to do something to 
get into this export market again in con- 
nection with these surpluses. I think 
we made a big step in the right direc- 
tion. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I thank the gentle- 
man. There is one further point I want 
to make, and I think that is the gist of 
this, gentlemen, in this whole legislation. 
You have to make this decision, and it is 
the fundamental decision to be made on 
this legislation. 

In the last 2 years farm income has 
dropped 13 percent. This year you put 
into effect severe crop-acreage controls, 
and I figure that that is going to result 
in a loss of net income to the farmer of 
somewhere between 5 and 15 percent. 
Any of you people who in your districts 
know what crop acreage controls are 
going to do to you this year have an idea 
of exactly what I am talking about. That 
is two losses that farmers have re- 
ceived—2 years, 13 percent, and you are 
now adding another net loss of 5 to 15 
percent on acreage controls. By the 
imposition of this reduction in parity 
you are going to put the third loss on 
the farmer within the last 2 years. One 
loss before 1954, two losses this year. 

I had the Congressional Research Li- 
brary determine what that would mean 
in my district, and here is about the 
best that I can find out. The average- 
sized farm in my district is 183 acres. 
If you put this support at 75 percent, 
which is exactly what I think the Secre- 
tary has in mind, at least he has not 
given any indication that he intends to 
do anything else than to put 75 percent 
on for next year. That would mean a 
net loss to the farmers in my district of 
$1,000 per 100 acres. Out of the 183 acres 
in each farm in my district, the average, 
that would mean a loss of gross income 
of $1,800 more for 183 acres. To sum 
this up, you give him a 13 percent loss, 
a 5 to 15 percent loss, and still another 
loss in gross income of $1,800 per farm. 
That is, in effect, what you are going 
to do if you vote for this here today. 
I ask you, Is there anybody in the city 
who would advocate cutting the income 
or the wages of a man working in a fac- 
tory by any such 3 cuts as that in the 
last 2 years? I understand practically 
all of the income of the people in the 
cities has gone up astronomically in the 
last 3 years, and you are proposing to put 
the third cut in 2 years on the farmer. 
That is what you have to ultimately do 
in voting this legislation through. 

I ask you, Is there anybody in busi- 
ness that is manufacturing anything, in 
a factory, that is willing to take these 
kinds of cuts in order to reduce the cost 
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of living to you people or anybody back 
in your districts? I do not think you 
can go on in this country reducing the 
farm income and expect to have a pros- 
perous economy across the country. I 
am one of those who believes generally 
that you either go up together or down 
together. 

I traveled through the 22d Congres- 
sional District, which is a prosperous ag- 
ricultural district, last fall and this 
spring. I have the largest cash grain 
district in the country. We have prac- 
tically nothing but soybeans and corn, 
not too much cattle or hogs. Here you 
are, in effect, trying to make this kind of 
a cut on those farm people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I just want to say 
that as I traveled through those towns 
and villages during that 6- or 8-month 
period and talked to the retailer in the 
store. He understood all I was talking 
about, because the farmer had temporar- 
ily lost confidence in the farm program. 
As a result of that loss of confidence he 
put a padlock on his pocketbook. Now, 
due to the fact that this Congress did not 
take action on this very legislation which 
he had expected to be enacted last year 
he has recovered his confidence. He is 
back in the market. He is buying today. 
That is the reason why you are seeing 
inventories down in these rural agricul- 
tural areas where the inventories were 
high 6 or 8 or 10 months ago. AllI am 
saying is that if we keep the confidence 
of this farmer high it is not necessary 
to undertake this kind of a cut that is 
being attempted. I think we will keep 
the farmer on the beam, and I think you 
will continue to see prosperous agricul- 
ture that can buy the products that are 
produced in the cities. 

I have brought this home to you be- 
cause I think that is the fundamental 
action that you are going to take today. 
Whether you are going to give this farm- 
er the third cut in his income in 2 years. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I was interested in the 
figures that the gentleman gave us, about 
the net loss to farmers if price supports 
were reduced to 75 percent. It is my un- 
derstanding that if the 8214 percent pro- 
posal is adopted it would mean a net loss 
of about three-quarters of a billion dol- 
lars to our farmers, half of which would 
be on corn. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Chairman, dur- 
ing the course of general debate yester- 
day on the subject of farm support a 
great deal was said about the plight of 
the farmers, and many Members sin- 
cerely represented that unless rigid sup- 


ports were maintained that the farmer 
would be doomed. ; 

I cannot subscribe to this sentiment 
nor do the few farmers in my district 
subscribe to it. Recently a meeting was 


held here and attended by representa- — 


tives of the Connecticut State Farm Bu- 


reau Federation, and it was unanimously 


agreed that Connecticut farmers were 
not interested in nor did they desire sup- 
ports. Those of Connecticut and of the 
entire New England have gained nothing 
nor do they seek to gain anything from 
supports which is nothing more than a 
glorified subsidy to the large and wealthy 
farmers of the Midwest and the South 


who have been crying with large croco- 


dile tears for too long. 


What justification is there for the 


housewife to pay more than 20 cents for 
a loaf of bread, merely to subsidize the 
wheat growers of the West. In my dis- 
trict there is one of the largest chicken 
hatcheries in the country, and the posi- 
tion is that Connecticut poultry men not 
only favor flexible farm price supports, 
but that no benefit from any farm price 
support accrues to the poultry men at 
all. For instance, it was stated that 60 
percent of the cost of producing eggs and 
65 percent of the cost of producing a 
pound of poultry meat are expended for 
feed and almost 100 percent of this feed 
is derived from western price-supported 
grains. 

A reduction from the present 90 per- 
cent of parity support price to a flexible 
basis of 75 percent would aid greatly in 
reducing the costs of poultry, meat, and 
eggs. For example, the March 1, 1954, 
wholesale quotation for large eggs was 
47 cents a dozen. The cost of feed re- 
quired to produce a dozen eggs at the 
present quotation is 27 cents. This 
leaves the farmer 20 cents for each dozen 
to defray all other costs. A reduction 
in price support from 90 to 75 percent 
would decrease the cost of feed in the 
neighborhood of 4% cents a dozen. 
Many small broiler raisers are being 
forced out of business because the costs 
of production are greater than the sell- 
ing price. When all of this is multi- 
plied by the various items of food which 
the housewife must purchase, it can be 
readily appreciated that a drain is made 
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on the family budget, all for the benefit 


of supporting farm prices. 

There seems to be no justification for 
the continuation, certainly, of rigid price 
supports, because the reason for the in- 
troduction of this innovation has long 
disappeared. Therefore, I am opposed 
to the continuation of the rigid farm 
support, and I intend to support the 
President’s plan for flexible supports. 
If I had my way entirely, I would re- 
move all supports and put the farm. 
activity on a free competitive basis, the 
same as any other industry or activity. 

The price the taxpayer is paying for 
these supports is beyond all bounds of 
propriety, and all we intend to do is to 
fill up warehouses with surplus commodi- 
ties and ultimately give it away, all to 
the detriment of the American taxpayer. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the 


amendment offered by the gentleman 4 


from Nebraska [Mr. Harrison]. I think 
it is a fair compromise. I believe it is 
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an amendment that will permit us all 
to say we have done the right thing; 
the right thing not only for the farmer 
but the right thing for the consumer 
and for the country as well. 

We are all interested in the farmer. 
Everyone here is interested in the farmer, 
no matter what his views may be. 
Everyone is striving to bring about a 
better farm industry. We all know we 
need a prosperous farm industry. If 
America is to be prosperous, the farmer 
must share in that prosperity. We all 
seek that goal. 

It seems to me we must take care of 
these great surpluses that hang over the 
market. If we do not, they are always 
@ price menace, besides being a heavy 
‘burden upon the country. We must be 
realistic as we consider this farm legis- 
lation today. What is the situation? 

The committee has brought out a 
pretty good bill, a bill which contains 
much necessary legislation. It is the re- 
sult of careful work by the committee 
over a period of months. We find the 
President has publicly stated we must 
make a start toward flexibility. He be- 
lieves the start is overdue and we must 
tackle the problem of surpluses. I think 
from his statements we can well conclude 
he would not approve legislation unless 
it provided a flexibility clause. I think 
Mr. Harrison’s amendment makes a 
modest start. It would not hurt any 
farmer. The Harrison amendment will 
remove the rigidity which will make it 
possible for the President to approve the 
bill. Now we ask, What if we do not 
have a new law? Suppose we get no bill? 
Then where will we find ourselves? We 
will be back to the 1949 law and, as I 
understand, no one wishes that, because 
— 1 would require a larger degree of 


bility. 

This legislation is not a partisan mat- 
ter. In the last 20 years every Secretary 
of Agriculture has recommended the 
flexible policy. A Republican Congress 
approved it on one occasion and a Dem- 
ocratic Congress in the next session. A 
Democratic President of the United 
States signed the legislation. A former 
Democratic Secretary of Agriculture is a 
supporter of the legislation. Thet makes 
it about as nonpartisan as anything I 
know of. 

Now we are confronted with the ques- 
tion of how we are going to help the 
farmer. I honestly believe the best way 
to help the farmer is to tackle this prob- 
lem of surpluses, to make a start toward 
securing flexibility. As long as this heavy 
surplus hangs over the market you are 
going to have demoralized prices. The 
Government is paying tremendous sums 

-for storage while people are badly in need 
of some of the food. Two years ago the 
farmers of Massachusetts were begging 
for grain, trying desperately to get some 
from Canada. At the same time the 
Government bins were overflowing. I 
think we must have a program that will 
permit us to empty these storage bins 
and put the food in the stomachs of the 


poor. 

The parity provisions benefit at the 
most only 25 percent of the agricultural 
industry of the country. The poultry- 
man, the livestockman, the dairyman, 
derives no benefit. He is penalized by 
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the heavy feed costs. He is as entitled 
to consideration as any other group in 
our country. I believe it is the part of 
wisdom to make sure this bill the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture has reported out 
becomes a law. You know and I know 
there will be no legislation unless it is 
agreeable to the President of the United 
States. We all know that here, and so 
does the thinking farmer. I ask, why 
not accept this compromise measure of- 
fered by the gentleman from Nebraska 
{Mr. Harrison] and settle amicably this 
great controversy. Then we can go on 
and pass the other good features of the 
bill and have an agricultural bill that 
has a chance to become law. 

To me this appears the reasonable de- 
cision on the part of the House. 

In conclusion, may I say this: It is the 
firm intention of the President, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, and the majority 
of this Congress to give agriculture a law 
that succeeding Congresses can live 
with—that farmers can prosper under— 
that will give our people the fruits of our 
farms in abundance—and that will re- 
move the blight of overhanging surpluses 
that are now depressing farm prices. 
This bill is primarily for the welfare of 
the agricultural industry as a whole. 

Again, I remind you, this House in 
both 1948 and 1949 passed sound, long- 
time farm legislation. It is similar to 
what we are proposing today. The 
farmer is entitled to permanent farm 
legislation. Let us not delay putting it 


into effect any longer. If we do put off, 


this decision 1 more year, then I am 
afraid we might be accused of putting 
politics above principle. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I hate to speak prior 
to the chairman of my subcommittee, 
who probably is going to cover the same 
subject. However, mention has been 
made here about how much more wheat 
Canada is selling than the United 
States. We let Canada sell much of that 
wheat by reducing their price about 1 
cent below our offering price. Let me 
read you what the Department of Agri- 
culture says about the way we offer 
these commodities for sale. In any sale 
you have first to offer them for sale, and 
then you have to make your price range, 
This is what the Department of Agri- 
culture says, and I quote: 

These commodities are offered at prevail- 
ing world market prices in the following 
manner; Corn is offered at the world market 
price on date of sale at point of delivery. 
Wheat is offered on the basis of the domestic 
price at the time of sale less an export allow- 
ance announced dally, equal to the difference 
between the world price and the domestic 
price. Oils and peanuts are offered on a bid 
basis and bids are accepted if the price is 
not below the world price. 


In other words, we today are keeping 
ourselves out of the market. Remember 
this: The Commodity Credit Corporation 
today has the authority to offer for sale 
all its commodities at whatever it can 
get in the world market. This Govern- 
ment is not permitting that to be done. 

The other thing I would like to men- 
tion is that they talk about the huge 
storage cost you have on commodities, 
The farmer on the six basic commodi- 
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ties does not get 90 percent support un- 
less he cuts production in line with the 
request of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Is it not smarter, if you want to reduce 
the storage cost, to let a man produce 
at 90 percent and cut the total quantity 
down than do what the gentleman from 
Nebraska (Mr. Harrison] wants to do, 
have a larger quantity and 8214-percent 
supports, with just as much investment, 
Then you have more to store. 

As to California and Florida and the 
other perishables-producing areas, my 
friend from Massachusetts [Mr. Mar- 
TIN] says that those who grow poultry 
and who produce perishables do not get 
this 90 percent of parity. Let me tell 
you what they do get. Section 32 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act sets aside 
30 percent of all import duties to help 
meet the problems of agricultural com- 
modities in surplus across the board— 
because these six basic commodities had 
some different treatment, because they 
were storable, and we could have them 
under firm supports. First, before our 
subcommittee, at my instance, we direct- 
ed that the section 32 funds be set aside 
primarily for perishable commodities. 
Later the Congress, through this great 
committee, passed a law setting aside 
section 32 funds for perishable commod- 
ities because they could not be put under 
this firm level due to the fact that they 
were not storable. They have that spe- 
cial attention now. If you are going to 
take these six basic commodities out 
from the 90 percent supports—the com- 
modities on which we have lost little 
money and put them under the flexible 
provisions where we have lost money—it 
would follow then that we would have to 
go back and rewrite the law and make 
section 32 funds apply across the board 
for all commodities as it formerly did. 
I say to my friends who represent dis- 
tricts producing perishable commodities, 
they have a very definite interest in re- 
taining these basic commodities under 
firm price supports because if that is not 
done, then it would follow we ought to 
treat such basic commodities fairly and 
give them their pro rata share of sec- 
tion 32 funds, 

So, I repeat, the huge storage costs we 
have would be greater under your 75 per- 
cent support than they are now. Your 
huge storage costs would be much less if 
we would sell these commodities or offer 
them for sale competitively in the world 
markets as authorized by present law 
but which we are not doing now. Itisa 
much sounder proposition to let the 
farmer at the beginning of the year 
know that he is going to have a firm 
price, provided he cuts his production 
back to the foreseeable market demand, 
both domestic and foreign, than to let 
him produce a big crop and then at the 
end of the year get 75 percent support, as 
3 gentleman's amendment would pro- 
vide. 

The other side of it is this. This pro- 
posal is of no help to the consumer and 
it is of great injury to the farmer. It 
would be a windfall for the middleman. 
The chief benefits of the 90 percent sup- 
port for cotton is not that the farmer can 
sell his cotton to the Government—it 
means that the cotton buyer has to start 
his bidding at that level and, therefore, 
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the farmer, knowing that he can get 90 
percent, is in a position where he can 
sell above that. If you remove the sup- 
port price, then the farmer is helpless 
and the buyer, as many of them did, can 
buy from many farmers far below the 
value, and then resell at what the traffic 
will bear. The same thing applies to 
other basic commodities. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I have 
asked for this time to speak in opposi- 
tion to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. HARRI- 
son] and the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
HEsSELTON]. Of the two amendments, 
I think it would be much more consistent 
for those who believe in flexible sup- 
ports to vote for the Heselton amend- 
ment because that would be giving you 
some degree of flexibility. It seems to 
me it is rather ridiculous to consider 
doing away with 90 percent price sup- 
ports in favor of a proposal which the 
gentleman from Nebraska, as I under- 
stand, says will give us almost 90 per- 
cent, or actually 90 percent price sup- 
port, on some commodities when it is 
applied by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I will be happy to yield 
to the majority leader. 

Mr. HALLECK. I think we ought to 
keep the record straight. As I said a 
moment ago to the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Cool Ex], if this sec- 
tion were completely stricken out, the 
support price for wheat next year would 
be 78, for corn 84, and for cotton 90. 
So certainly it appears from that for 
wheat and corn the support price would 
be less than the rigid 90 percent. 

Mr. HOPE. That is true but it ap- 
proaches 90 on wheat and corn and 
equals it on cotton and rice. 

At this time I want to refer to a let- 
ter from a man who I think is one of 
the greatest agricultural leaders in this 
country, Mr. Herschel Newsom, master 
of the National Grange. I put his let- 
ter in the Recorp yesterday, on page 
8901, and I hope that all Members of 
the House will read it. At this time I 
want to just call attention to one para- 
sien in that letter, which reads as fol- 

ws: 

It is the feeling of the Grange, further- 
more, that the present controversy over the 
level of price supports for the basic six farm 
commodities is being magnified all out of 
true proportion. This is for the reason that 
high fixed versus flexible price supports is 
not the heart of the farm problem. The 
heart of the farm problem at the present 
time is bringing supply into balance with 
demand. This process is currently going 
forward, and H. R. 9680 adds impetus to this 
movement, 


I agree with that 100 percent. That is 
the real problem that is before us today, 
and the adoption of the amendment of- 
fered by either of the gentlemen will not 
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help one bit to get rid of these surpluses 


or cut down our production. 

Let us boil this matter down to the 
issues involved. First, there is no issue 
of principle involved. The Secretary of 
Agriculture and the administration have 
endorsed the principle of price supports 
at a fixed percentage of parity. They 
have endorsed and recommended the 
continuation of the price support pro- 
gram for tobacco at 90 percent of parity 
on a permanent basis. 

There is no issue of principle involved 
in the level of support. The Secretary 
and the administration recognize and 
recommend the need for supports at a 
high level in the case of some commodi- 
ties. The provisions for wool in this 
bill, which have been included at the 
sponsorship and request of the Secre- 
tary and the administration, contem- 
plate supports at 110 to 115 percent of 
parity. 

So, fixed supports at 90 percent of 
parity and high level supports at 100 per- 
cent or more of parity are recommended 
by the administration. 

There is no issue of a permanent pro- 
gram involved—except as this action 
may hamper the efforts of the committee 
to work out a better program for each 
individual commodity. The amend- 
ment relates to only one year—1955. 

There is no issue of a general program 
involyed. The proposed action relates 
only to the five basic commodities: 
wheat, cotton, corn, rice, and peanuts. 

Will this proposal help to move our 
surpluses more rapidly? Let the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture himself answer that. 
In his prepared statement made to the 
Committee on Agriculture he said: 

These moderate changes could not be ex- 
pected to result in large increases in the 
quantities of our farm products moving into 
domestic and foreign outlets. (Hearings, 
p. 2533.) 


Will it result in any less control over 
the farmer and his production? Let the 
Secretary answer that, too. In his pre- 
pared statement to the committee he 
said: 

The changes in support-price levels during 
the next several years are to be so moderate 
that voluntary adjustments could not, of 
themselves, eliminate the problem, (Hear- 
ings, p. 2533.) 


So controls will be just as spac | 
under either proposal, 

Is the cost of the farm program over 
the years an issue here? Whatever our 
individual feelings may be as to the 
value to the Nation of our expenditures 
for agricultural stabilization, it must be 
clear to any reasonable person that the 
sums which have been expended or will 
be expended in the future for support of 
potatoes, wool, eggs, dairy products, live- 
stock, fruits, and vegetables, and all the 
other nonbasic crops which the Govern- 
ment has supported are not in issue in 
this matter. The only crops involved are 
the 5 basic crops which I have men- 
tioned and the facts are that on April 30, 
1954—the latest date for which official 
figures are available—the CCC showed a 
net loss on its books—including storage 
and carrying charges—of only $111,034,- 
579 for these 5 commodities for its more 
than 20 years of operation, 
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What are the issues, then? As I see 
them, there are just two: 

The first issue is—Shall the income o 
American farmers arbitrarily be reduced 
an additional $700 million in 1955 by ac- — 
tion of the Congress of the United 
States? 

The realized net income of farbe 
has declined 81.802, 000,000 in the past 
2 years. The reduction in acreage this 
year and next year will result in a fur- 
ther decrease in the value of the basic 
commodities—without taking into con- 
sideration any drop in price—of about 
$2 billion. 

This action will give the Secretary 
of Agriculture the formal and legal per= 
mission of this House to reduce the in- 
come from these basics another $700 
million next year through lower sup- 
port prices—and there is nothing in 
any statement the Secretary has ever 
made within my knowledge that would 
lead me to believe he will not take ad- 
vantage of every authority we give him 
and reduce support prices to the lowest 
permissible level. 

The second issue is also quite clear. 
It is an effort to commit the Congress 
of the United States to a permanent 
adoption of 1 single formula of price sup- 
ports for these 5 basic commodities, 

The mature judgment of many indi- 
viduals and groups is that no single 
formula of price support will work best 
for all commodities—that most com- 
modities have their own particular 
problems and circumstances which re- 
quire individual consideration and treat- 
ment. This was the judgment of the 
National Grange and the National Coun= 
cil of Farmer Cooperatives and the Na- 
tional Farmers Union when they recom- 
mended a number of different proposals 
for the different crops to the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

This was the proposal of the Secre- 
tary’s own advisory committees on the 
various commodities when they recom= 
mended various types of programs. This 
was the proposal of the rice advisory 
committee when it recommended a two- 
price plan for rice to the Secretary. 

This is the proposal of the Committee 
on Agriculture in this bill. We do not 
believe that the Government should be 
committed today to the single formula 
of flexible price supports for these five 
basic commodities. We believe that 
there may be better methods than either 
the present program or the flexible pro- 
gram for some of them. We have pro- 
posed a new type of program for wheat. 
We have worked and are working on a 
new type of program for corn. We 
have asked the Secretary of Agriculture 
to study and report to us on a new type 
of program for rice. 

We do not say now that these pro- 
grams we have proposed are the best 
possible answer for each individual com- 
modity, but we think we should try to 
find out. We do not think we should 
here and now cut ourselves off from this 
effort. And that is precisely the at- 
tempt that is being made. The same 
sponsors who are back of this effort to 
impose a single formula permanently on 
the basic commodities will make other 
attempts later to strike out the new pro- 
gram we have proposed for wheat, the 


new approach we have included in the 
bill for dairy supports, and the other fea- 
tures of the bill that do not coincide with 
their single-track formula. 

I certainly do not enjoy finding my- 
self in opposition to the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture as well as the House leadership 
on this matter of flexible price supports, 
but I feel that the committee in the bill 
that it has reported has gone at least 
nine-tenths of the way with the Presi- 
dent. 

I, of course, do not know what the 
President would do with this bill if it 
were sent to him in its present form. 
Suggestions have been made that he 
might veto it, but this is the place, I 
think, for us to vote our convictions, 
stand for what we think is right, and 
enact the kind of a program that will 
work. There will be other places in the 
legislative course of this bill, in the Sen- 
ate, and in conference where, if it is 
necessary, we can make changes in order 
to get a bill that will meet the approval 
of the President. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment and 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
5 additional minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
and I shall not, can anyone tell me how 
long they expect the debate to continue 
on this amendment? 

Mr. HOPE. If the gentleman is ad- 
dressing his question to me, I think this 
is a very important amendment and I 
am quite reluctant to make any effort to 
close debate without pretty full discus- 
sion of it on both sides. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Then 
would it be all right for me to come back 
in half an hour or so? 

Mr. HOPE. I think so. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia that he may proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Georgia is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, I 
realize it is very doubtful that anything 
I will have to say about the pending 
Measure will change any votes one way 
or the other. I know that when we be- 
gin to experience a little difficulty in 
any particular field or relative any par- 
ticular segment of our economy, it is al- 
Ways the popular thing to find a scape- 
goat, a person or a group of people or a 
segment on whom we can lay all the 
blame for all of our troubles. In the 
current instance a very desperate effort 
has been made to make the farmers of 
this country the scapegoat and to lay 
upon them the blame for that which has 
been referred to as the high cost of 
groceries. I know that in the 10 min- 
utes I am proposing to discuss this meas- 
ure I cannot undo the wrongs and ills 
that have been done to truth by the 
‘commentators and columnists who have 
been misleading the people of this coun- 
try for the past few months. I fail to 
recall a single instance of having read 
@ colunmist’s column or listened to a 
commentator who has not attempted to 
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Jay all the blame for the high price of 
groceries at the doorstep of the Ameri- 
can farmer. 

It has been adequately demonstrated 
here today that that argument is com- 
pletely fallacious. Another fallacious 
argument that has been presented is 
that this is a fight between the consumer 
and producer, between the rural sections 
and the urban sections. 

When I come down in the well of this 
House to speak in the interest of the 
farmers of my district I do so in full 
knowledge of the fact that I am speak- 
ing for the greatest group of consumers, 
relatively speaking, you will find in this 
country. Percentagewise or relatively 
speaking no person in this country con- 
sumes more than does the average farm- 
er. So when I say I am speaking for the 
farmer I am not just speaking for him 
or in his interest as a producer but also 
as a consumer. 

Relative this age-old controversy be- 
tween the rural and urban sections I 
would like to recount what I might refer 
to as the Minneapolis story. It certainly 
made an impression on me and I want 
to give it to you for what it is worth. 
Last fall as your Committee on Agricul- 
ture was going throughout the length 
and breadth of this land in a sincere at- 
tempt to find out just what kind of farm 
program should be written into law this 
year, I recall very distinctly that out in 
this gteat midwestern industrial metrop- 
olis as we sat there in that hearing room, 
I looked over the list of witnesses sched- 
uled to appear before our committee and 
I came to the name of a man that was 
difficult for me to pronounce. I could 
pronounce his first name but I just 
sneezed his last name. I was amazed to 
see that he was representing the United 
Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America. I wondered as I sat there wait- 
ing for him to appear before the com- 
mittee what this union leader, if you 
please, was doing testifying before the 
House Committee on Agriculture. 

When we finally reached this man on 
the roster it did not take him long to let 
us know what he was doing there. As 
I recall, he prefaced his remarks by say- 
ing, “Mr. Chairman, I am sure there is 
some wonder evident among the mem- 
bers of this committee as to what I am 
doing here, speaking in behalf of a group 
of industrial workers. I am here today, 
Mr. Chairman,” he said, “not to recom- 
mend the adoption of a 90 percent of 
parity program, but I am here to urge 
that you write into the law a require- 
ment that the farmers of this country 
be guaranteed 100 percent of this fair 
price.” And he said further, “The rea- 
son that I do this is that just last week 
8,000 of the industrial workers for whom 
I am speaking this day were laid off 
simply because the farmers were not able 
to buy the agricultural implements that 
they had been making.” 

Now, when you hear that story, I am 
at a loss to understand how you can con- 
tinue to cry crocodile tears, if you please, 
about this supposed fight between the 
city and the country. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 
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Mr. WIER. I happened to be at that 
meeting, and I understood the interest of 
the workers there, and that man was re- 
flecting the position that I take here 
today. Because of what happened, last 
November in the Minneapolis and 
Moline Plow & Tractor Co., 1,200 em- 
ployees alone in that Minneapolis plant 
were laid off because of the curtailment 
of sales, and that went down through 
the Deere-Webber Co., down through 
the International Harvester and all 
through that industry. 

Mr. WHEELER. Then you would 
agree with me, sir, that if it is selfishness 
to ask for 90 percent of a fair return, 
that that selfishness is not confined 
solely to the man behind the plow in the 
field. 

Mr. WIER. Let me say this, repre- 
senting the American Federation of 
Labor as a member since 1914, I stand 
here ready to support 100 percent of 
parity right across the board, including 
dairy. 

Mr. WHEELER. I thank the gentle- 
man very much for his contribution. 

As I went through the country with 
this committee last fall I was impressed 
with the idea that the few farmers— 
and there were very few of them, but 
the few farmer who suggested to me 
that they were willing to go along with 
this so-called flex-and-fleece program 
or sliding scale were those few farmers 
whom these propagandists had con- 
vinced that the flexible approach would 
guarantee to the farmer less regimenta- 
tion or less control over that which he 
does with his acreage. 

The proponents of this flexible pro- 
gram continue to insist in their effort or 
persist in their effort to sell this pro- 
gram to the American farmer with the 
idea that if he will allow his parity to 
be flexed, then he can be rid of all these 
obnoxious regimental controls. That 
argument holds no water whatsoever, 
coming from its proponents, especially 
in view of the action taken just last week 
or week before last, now, by the present 
Secretary of Agriculture, when upon ad- 
vice of his solicitor—and I am not chal- 
lenging his sincerity; Iam assuming that 
he has done just exactly what he wanted 
to do—but with the same law that was 
on the books when his predecessor was 
Secretary, he, upon advice of his Solici- 
tor, has invoked the authority of the 
present law to completely control not 
just the quota acres but every acre that 
is on a farmer’s farm. 

I cannot see how he can be consistent 
when he says out of one side of his mouth 
that we are offering you less control and 
then out of the other side of his mouth, 
without any change in the law at all, he 
says we are going to control you com- 
pletely; we are going to tell you exactly 


what you can and cannot grow on the 
acres that you cultivate. 

I would like, just for the sake of em- 
phasis, to go back to that to which the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] 
referred earlier. 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. Mr. 


Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 
Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. Refer- 
ring to the gentleman's great concern 
for the welfare of the consumer and the 
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taxpayer, the gentleman does recog- 
nize that in this price-support program 
Georgia gets 50 times as much as New 
York and New York pays 20 times the 
amount of Federal taxes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for an 
additional 3 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, the 
reason I am imposing myself at such 
great length upon this Committee is that 
being a member of the Committee on 
Agriculture I did want to have my posi- 
tion made clear on this matter and yes- 
terday I was unavoidably away from the 
Congress. 

For the sake of emphasis I would like 
to go back to that which the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] suggested 
earlier. Within the past 2 years, during 
the time when these so-called unman- 
ageable surpluses accumulated—and in- 
cidentally, they accumulated in cotton 
and wheat simply because the provisions 
of the present law were not invoked, for 
political reasons or otherwise. But they 
were not invoked. Had they been in- 
voked you would not have had your sur- 
pluses in cotton and wheat. Be that as 
it may, during the past 2 years the farm- 
ers of this country have experienced, as 
has been so well said by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER], a 13 per- 
cent reduction. Now they are asked to 
take another 5 to 15 percent and here 
the people who have expressed such 
great concern for the welfare of the 
farmer, the people whose chief spokes- 
man out in the Midwest just prior to the 
last Presidential election said so ele- 
quently that he was in favor of 100 per- 
cent of parity, are now coming here ask- 
ing you to impose upon the farmers of 
this country an additional 15 percent cut 
in their income. 

I would like to ask just this onè ques- 
tion. Are you people who propose to 
stand here in the well of this House and 
draw this imaginary line between the 
consumer and the producer, willing to 
say to your industrial laborers that you 
are going to impose any such cut on their 
wages next year? Would you be willing 
to support legislation which would, in 
effect, reduce industrial wages of this 
country by from 15 to 25 percent? I 
leave that question with you because 
that is exactly what you are asking us 
to do for the farmer. As far as I am 
personally concerned I do not go along 
with all of the provisions of this bill. It 
is getting like the Brannon plan. I do 
not like it any more as it is imposed on 
wool and dairy products than I liked that 
when it was suggested that it be applied 
to pork and some other products. That 
is part of this dynamic new approach. 
They are asking that we reach all the 
way back and take the Brannan plan. 
The only difference is that under the 
Brannan plan, as it is applied in this bill, 
you pay the subsidy to the processors, 
not the producers. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
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words, and ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, yester- 
day and repeatedly again today we have 
heard comment by the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. CooLEY], former 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, and other fine Members of this 
House, referring to the fact that the 
whole support program over a period of 
years has cost us only $21 million. I 
have obtained some figures which I think 
are authentic. They are from an un- 
impeachable source and show quite a 
discrepancy between actual costs of the 
program to date. I am not going to take 
the time now to recite these figures, but 
later when we get back in the House I 
shall ask permission to insert them. As 
between these figures I mention and the 
figures the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Coorl Er and which other 
Members have recited as to the cost of 
the program, there is a discrepancy of 
over $4 billion. That is a substantial 
difference. I think it is well for the 
Members of this House carefully to con- 
sider whether the figure might be well 
over $4 billion for the total cost of this 
program or a mere matter of $21 million. 
It bears looking into. I think some of 
the things which are definitely applica- 
ble to the program must be considered 
in the cost of the final program when 
any tabulation is made. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, July 1, 1954. 

Last evening in a radio broadcast Congress- 
man Coo.ey, North Carolina, challenged me 
to provide you figures as to the total cost 
of the price and income support program 
involving the basic commodities: corn, cot- 
ton, peanuts, rice, tobacco, and wheat. 

For purposes of general understanding and 
clarity it is always helpful in any discussion 
to define the terms involved. This Congress- 
man CooLtey has clearly neglected to do. 
Price and income support programs are prop- 
erly defined as those governmental programs 
which have enabled farmers to receive (1) 
prices above those which prevailed and 
would have prevailed in the market, and (2) 
incomes above those which would have been 
received except for the farmers’ participa- 
tion in the various programs. Applying this 
definition to the price and income support 
programs for basic commodities, it is evident 
that they involve more than just the com- 
modity program with respect to which Con- 
gressman CooLEY cited the figure of $21 mil- 
lion (actually the loss was $20.7 million) as 
being the net loss. 

Other departmental figures contained in 
the same chart from which Congressman 
Cootey derived this figure clearly reveal that 
the basic commodities under all price in- 
come support programs operative since 1933 
have not returned to the Government a net 
gain of $275 million as Congressman COOLEY 
stated. Let me explain in detail. 

Congressman CooLey apparently derived 
the $275 million figure by subtracting the $21 
million lost on the commodity loan program 
from a $296 million figure which depart- 
mental data indicated is the amount by 
which the revenue from the sugar process- 
ing and import taxes exceeded the condi- 
tional payments made to sugar beet and 
cane growers under the sugar program. Ac- 
tually the price and income support pro- 
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grams on these basic commodities have cost 
the American taxpayer $4,588 million. A 
program by cost breakdown for the 
basic commodities is as follows: 


Total cost of price and income-support pro- 
gram, 1932-53, on basic commodities 


Million 
(a) Price support (loans), 1933-53. $20.7 
(b) International Wheat Agreement 
(export subsidy), 1950-53_... 546.5 
(e) Surplus removal, 1933-53 552.0 
(d) Acreage-allotment payments 
under the ACP, 1936-43______ 1, 666.3 
(e) Acreage-allotment and market- 
ing-quota programs adminis- 
tration, 1933-53. — 40. 2 
(f) Parity payments, 1938-43 967. 1 
(g) Retirement of cotton- pool trust 
certificates, 1939-40 _________ 1.3 
(h) Acreage-contract payments, 
AAA of 1933, 1933-36________ 505.6 
(i) Agricultural Marketing Act Re- 
volving Fund, and payments 
to stabilization corporations 
for losses incurred, 1932-34.. 288.3 
SPA 4, 588.0 


However, if the figure of $296.1 million 
net of revenue derived from the processing 
and import taxes of sugar over conditional 
payments made to sugar growers is consid- 
ered to be a new revenue gain to the Gov- 
ernment, the total cost of these price- and 
income-support programs would be $4,281.9 
million (34,580 million minus $296.1 mil- 
lion) instead of the $4,588 million as men- 
tioned above. There is, however, consider- 
able doubt that the $296.1 million referred 
to above should be considered as a net gain 
since these conditional sugar payments are 
made from funds appropriated on an annual 
basis by the Congress from any general 
moneys in the Treasury. Revenue from the 
import and domestic processing taxes on 
sugar are not earmarked for payments to 
growers under the Sugar Act. 

Actually, if the $296.1 million is not con- 
sidered to be a net gain, we must, if Con- 
gressman CooLey wants to add sugar as a 
basic commodity for purposes of this debate, 
add to the cost figure, $4,588 million, ex- 
penditures under the sugar program since 
1932. These expenditures total $931.1 mil- 
lion which then would make a total cost for 
all price- and income-support programs of 
basic commodities since 1932 of $5,519.1 
million, 

Please also find enclosed the departmental 
data from which both Congressman CooLer’s 
figures and my own are derived. I appre- 
ciate this opportunity of providing the Con- 
gress this requested information, 

Warm personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. T. BENSON, 
Secretary. 
Hon. Josxrn W. MARTIN, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 


This whole matter is not a political 
question. It is an economic question and 
should be approached from that angle. 
Let me read to you what was said on 
yesterday by a great Democrat, a Mem- 
ber of the Senate of the United States, 
and a former Secretary of Agriculture. I 
refer to this simply to indicate that the 
political implications of this issue are 
not what some apparently believe. I 
read his own words. This is the state- 
ment of CLINTON P. ANDERSON, a Senator 
and a former Secretary of Agriculture, 
issued yesterday: 

My attention was called to the question 
presented today to President Eisenhower as 
to whether or not the Republicans had lost 
the election in 1948 on the basis of flexible- 
price supports. 
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It seems to me the circumstances are 
fairly well known. The Democrats cam- 
paigned and won in 1948 on a platform of 
flexible price supports. In 1952 the Demo- 
crats campaigned on a program of rigid price 
supports and lost. 

In 1948 both political parties endorsed 
flexible price supports, but President Tru- 
man, in carrying his campaign into Iowa 
stressed the fact that the Democrats had 
passed a modern agricultural act designed 
to give permanent protection to agriculture 
on the basis of fiexible price supports. He 
stressed this program of legislation at Omaha 
and Los Angeles. Farmers in the Corn Belt 
States like Ohio, Illinois, and Iowa, which 
frequently are Republican States, supported 
President Truman so vigorously that he car- 
ried those States and won the Presidency 
by so doing. 

Further, when then Senator Barkley was 
minority leader of the Senate in 1948 he is- 
sued a report praising the legislative accom- 
plishments of the Democrats and referred 
specifically to this progressive legislation em- 
bodied in the Aiken bill. 

Thus it went through the 1948 election 
with Democrats stressing what they had 
done and smartly pointing out the uncer- 
tainness in Governor Dewey's statements, 
particularly referring to a remark by one of 
Governor Dewey's aides to the effect that 
agricultural prices needed to be shaken 
down. 

That is why I say the Democrats cam- 
paigned for flexible price supports in 1948 
and won but reversed that situation in 1952 
and lost. 


That is what a former Secretary of 
Agriculture and presently a Democratic 
Senator from New Mexico is now saying. 

I urge that flexible instead of rigid 
price supports be adopted by the House. 
This is the basic issue now before us. 

At the very outset of these brief ob- 
servations on the pending bill, I wish 
to make two facts crystal clear. Insofar 
as Iam able, I want no one to misunder- 
stand or misinterpret the position I take 
on the basic issue before us. 

In the first place, the district I repre- 
sent is predominantly agricultural. The 
principal commodity is corn. With corn 
1 of the 6 basic commodities under the 
direct support price program, I neces- 
sarily speak as the representative of 
a people who are directly, and quite 
materially, affected by what decision we 
make with respect to the kind of agri- 
culture program we shall have. 

I admit to inadequacies. However 
extensive they may be, there is one thing 
the farmers of my district know. I will 
never play politics with the farmers’ 
welfare. I will give them the facts as I 
know them, I will tell them the truth 
as I see it. I will not betray them by 
taking what seems to be the popular 
course when I well know it is unsound. 

Say what you will—I will say that 
every single one of us should by this 
time know, in his own heart and mind 
that rigid 90 percent price supports are 
economically unsound, both from the 
standpoint of the farmers themselves 
and the country as a whole. The mere 
fact that the Government now has ap- 
proximately 86% billion invested in 
price-supported commodities, costing 
$700,000 a day for storage, with no one 
knowing exactly what to do with these 
surpluses, should in and of itself be- 
speak the unsoundness of the existing 
program, 
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And yet, instead of courageously fac- 
ing up to such conclusive facts, instead 
of really attempting to solve the farm 
problem, it is proposed by this bill that 
we simply continue as we have with 90 
percent price supports for another year. 
Why attempt to postpone to next year 
what should be done now before it is 
too late? 

To be sure, this is an election year. 
Perhaps there are some who feel next 
year will be more auspicious than this 
to meet this inescapable issue. With 
that kind of reasoning I have no sym- 
pathy. 

The fact is that the political fortunes 
of no one of us is as important as our 
meeting head-on this and every other 
national problem. And the fact is that 
the farm problem is an economic ques- 
tion, not a political one. 

I repeat that. The farm problem is 
an economic and not a political matter. 
A solution to it must be based upon 
economic and not political considera- 
tions. 

In this respect the Eisenhower admin- 
istration is to be commended. It has 
approached this problem objectively. 
It has cast aside all political considera- 
tions that there may be developed an 
economically sound program which will, 
given opportunity, best serve the inter- 
ests of the farmers and the country. 
And I think the vast majority of the 
farmers recognize this. 

The second point I wish to make 
crystal clear with respect to my position 
on this issue is that I am not supporting 
flexible price supports simply because it 
is an administration proposal. I beg to 
remind you that in 1948 I supported the 
Hope-Aiken bill which embodied the 
flexible price support principle. I am 
convinced that had the flexibility fea- 
tures of the Agriculture Act of 1948 been 
allowed to go into effect we would not 
today be faced with this tremendous 
problem of huge surpluses in storage as 
a constant threat to the commodity 
market. 

The rigid 90 percent parity support 
prices is not only a snare. It is a delu- 
sion. It deceives the farmers with a 
pledge of support at 90 percent of parity 
it does not provide. Although we have 
an investment of $1.3 billion to support 
corn at 90 percent of parity, the average 
market price of corn according to the 
Secretary’s own figures is only around 
80 percent of parity. 

Nearly $214 billion has been invested 
in wheat at 90 percent of parity. But 
the average market price of wheat is only 
82 percent of parity. 

These are the facts. And it is also a 
fact of major significance that prices re- 
ceived by farmers for nonsupported 
products have averaged slightly higher 
in relation to parity than the prices of 
those which are supported. 

I repeat that this rigid 90 percent of 
parity program is a tragic delusion. It 
has resulted in surpluses that have 
crushed the market to such an extent 
that farmers do not get the support price. 
I do not intend to be a party to this 
deception. Under the pretense of help- 
ing the American farmer obtain his 
rightful share of our national income the 
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rigid support price program is actually 
destroying him, denying him his free- 
dom, and robbing him of his normal 
market at home and abroad. 

It is axiomatic that in order to have 
a sound, prosperous national economy we 
must have a sound, prosperous agricul- 
ture. It is also axiomatic that in order 
to have a sound, prosperous agriculture 
the farmers must be able to realize a fair 
share of our national income. That is 
our basic objective. It has not been at- 
tained by the rigid 90 percent price sup- 
port program, and it will never be at- 
tained under it. 

While practically all this discussion on 
this bill has turned on the question of 
rigid or flexible price supports for 6 
basic commodities, it should be borne 
in mind that these 6 commodities— 
wheat, cotton, corn, tobacco, peanuts, 
and rice—account for only 23 percent of 
the cash income of all farmers in the 
Nation. There are only 12 States in 
which the farmers get 40 percent or 
more of their income from these basic 
commodities, whereas there are 33 States 
in which farmers get more than half of 
their income from crops not under any 
kind of direct price supports. 

In my home State of Illinois, 21 per- 
cent of the total cash receipts of farmers 
in 1952 came from price support basic 
commodities and 55 percent came from 
nonsupported commodities. 

In my home State of Illinois, 68 per- 
cent of the cash farm income in 1952 
was from meat animals, dairy and 
poultry products. And in this produc- 
tion price-supported feeds are an ele- 
ment of cost. 

And yet it is proposed here today to 
extend 90 percent of parity support for 
a year when we well know that this pro- 
gram has brought agriculture production 
completely out of balance. It is wholly 
unrealistic. To continue it means action 
will have to be taken that acreage di- 
verted from wheat and corn is not de- 
voted to the destruction of the markets 
of the unsupported crops. 

There is only one type of supports 
which will promote shifts in production 
and supply to meet changes in demand. 
That is flexible price supports. They can 
produce larger income because they per- 
mit larger production. Farm income is 
not simply the price one receives per 
bushel. It is the price multiplied by 
the number of bushels sold. 

If we are to protect the farmer, he 
must be protected not only in price but 
also in an available market. He must 
be able to adjust production to consumer 
demand. And this can only be accom- 
plished if American agriculture is al- 
lowed to operate on a flexible, rather 
than a rigid basis. It is my firm con- 
viction that flexible-price supports is the 
truly realistic, constructive approach to 
this problem. I urge its adoption. I 
urge its adoption as one who represents 
a farm district and who seeks always to 
advance their best interests. I urge the 
adoption of flexible-price supports as 
being in the best interests of not only 
our farmers, not only of the consumers, 
but in the best interests of all Ameri- 
cans and a sound national economy. 

If we do what is right for agriculture 
to correct the costly unbalanced produc- 
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tion, with its huge surpluses and loss of 
markets, caused by rigid price supports, 
we will be doing what is right and sound 
for all America. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. I want to ask the gen- 
tleman one simple question. Do I un- 
derstand the gentleman correctly to say 
that he wants no price supports at all? 


Mr. ARENDS. I want flexibility in 
support prices. 

Mr. COOLEY. Why do you want fiex- 
ibility? 


Mr. ARENDS. Because rigid price 
supports will not work and I think this 
thing should be done on a basis that will 
permit adjustments. I do not think we 
should jump right off the cliff and elim- 
inate supports entirely. Not at all. I 
say, let us gradually make adjustments 
necessary for a balanced, healthy agri- 
culture. Let us have a law that will per- 
mit such adjustments. 

Mr. COOLEY. In other words, you 
want gradually to get away from all price 
supports and let the farmers be entirely 
free? 

Mr. ARENDS. Eventually, I think, 
that is what the American farmer 
wants—yes. We hope the day will come 
when that is possible. It is not here 
now. 

Mr. HALLECK. I think the time has 
come to inquire of the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. CooLey] and those 
who stand with him, Do you want to con- 
tinue forever the high rigid support of 
90 percent that was voted in time of 
war? Do you want to continue it, no 
matter what the surpluses may be that 
are piled up, no matter how unmanage- 
able it may become, no matter what the 
final cost to the American taxpayer is? 
That is the question that is involved 
here and the only one. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ARENDS] 
has expired. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I think one thing that 
many of us need to do is to become a 
little more familiar with the farm prob- 
lem, this bill, and what it proposes. 

The Majority Leader who just spoke 
asked if we wanted to continue rigid high 
supports for the farmers, perpetually. 
That shows how little he understands 
about this farm program. It also shows 
how ridiculous this amendment, that 
has been offered, is. I think if the people 
understood to start with, and would get 
rid of some of the misconceptions that 
this administration, through Secretary 
Benson, has been trying to impress on 
the American people, we could approach 
this thing in a sane manner. 

To start with, we say if this stand rep- 
resents 100 percent parity, 90 percent 
certainly is not a high support. It is 
below. it is a lower support. That is 
No. 1. 

Another thing, 90 percent of parity 
does not represent a rigid price support, 
as some of these people have been argu- 
ing. We do have flexibility in the farm 
program through parity itself. All the 
farmers of America are asking, all that 
our committee is asking is that the 
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farmer be treated with comparable 
equity in this situation. 

If the Members in this Chamber today 
would turn to page 6 of the committee 
report and acquaint themselves with the 
facts that are written in language that 
anyone can understand—and they are 
facts—they would understand that these 
surpluses were not brought about be- 
cause of any price-support program, 
whether flexible or fixed. They were 
brought about when we deviated from 
the present law. They were brought 
about because we did not stay with the 
law that was passed. Exceptions to the 
law and the imposition of restrictions 
not contemplated by the law are respon- 
sible for most of the surpluses. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
ARENDS] made a speech here that sounds 
like it came from the mill that has been 
turning out some of Secretary Benson's 
speeches. It may be that that speech 
was brought here by the Secretary’s rep- 
resentative, a lobbyist, I would call him, 
who has been sitting on this floor for 
the last 2 days, buttonholing Members 
on the majority side, trying to throw 
them into line against the bill that has 
been brought here practically unani- 
mously by the Committee on Agriculture. 

I am proud of the chairman of our 
committee who has had the courage of 
his convictions to stand here and try to 
carry out the pledges of his party that 
were made by his President and my 
President. I say I am proud that our 
chairman has come here to carry out 
the pledge that was made by President 
Eisenhower at Brookings, S. Dak., when 
he said that— 

The Republican Party is pledged to the 
sustaining of a 90 percent parity price sup- 
port, and it is pledged even more than that, 
to helping the farmer obtain his full parity; 
100 percent of parity with the guaranty and 
the price supports of 90 percent. 


The President did not say it was for 
2 years. He said he wanted to sustain 
that program. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. McCARTHY. In his speech in 
January of this year he said that the 
moral obligation of the Republican Party 
ended in January 1954. Do you know 
how that moral obligation was termi- 
nated? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. No. I do not 
think his obligation has been terminated. 
He made that pledge to the American 
people and I think that we all can expect 
that pledge to be carried out just as the 
Republican members of this committee, 
with .two exceptions, have in this bill 
that has been brought to you. In addi- 
tion to recommending a continuation of 
90 percent price supports for 1 year, we 
are suggesting many of the recommenda- 
tions requested by Secretary Benson. 

Mr. Chairman, they have asked about 
the election of 1948. I think that the 
Republicans of this Congress and par- 
ticularly some former Members of this 
body, realize what was the determining 
factor in that election of 1948, and I 
think they know it was the farm vote. 
I think they know they need to continue 
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the program that we have had and which 
we have perfected in this bill; and we are 
asking you to adopt it today. Both of 
the proposed amendments to reduce the 
levels of support should be defeated. 

Mr. Chairman, my position on price- 
support legislation has been: I have fa- 
vored 90 percent of parity price supports 
for basic storable commodities on which 
the producer is willing to accept controls 
through either marketing quotas or acre- 
age reductions; in fact I believe there are 
certain other commodities which should 
be included in the basic commodity 
group. 

In reply to those who contend that 
all commodities should be treated equal- 
ly, lagree. However, in the case of dairy 
products, for instance, and where our 
committee, in the bill H. R. 9680, has in- 
creased support levels to 80 percent and 
provided for a more effective support 
price, there have been no controls which 
would justify support at 90 percent of 
parity. 

Since the Secretary of Agriculture has 
announced his new interpretation of the 
present law, particularly with reference 
to diverted acres; and his announcement 
that he will exercise acreage control over 
all crops which are supported at any 
level, makes it more imperative than ever 
that the legislation recommended by our 
Committee on Agriculture be adopted. 

While I do not have time to answer 
all of the comments which have been 
made by the distinguished majority whip, 
I would remind him and others that the 
distinguished Senator, the former Secre- 
tary of Agriculture who has been cru- 
sading for variable, or sliding, or “flex 
and fleece” supports, does not speak for 
either the Democratic Party or for me as 
a Democrat. This is not a political issue; 
it is an issue that affects all farmers 
of America; in fact, it affects all of the 
people of America regardless of their 
politics, as I believe has been so ef- 
fectively demonstrated by our commit- 
tee which brought this bill to the floor 
with only 2 dissenting votes, being sup- 
ported by 13 Republicans and 13 Demo- 
crats. 

Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, may I appeal to my 
colleagues, particularly on the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, to bear with me and 
to remind them that it is seldom I take 
any time of the committee. I do not 
think my remarks will be at all inflam- 
matory to anyone even though he may 
disagree with me, so if you will bear with 
me I will try to use as little time as 
possible. 

This bill is like an automobile fitted 
with sets of elaborate gadgets—but with 
no brakes. We set out a list of corrective 
measures in the bill but then ignore the 
importance of slowing down the system 
that has created the situation, the ac- 
cumulation of a mountain of unmanage- 
able surpluses, which makes them nec- 
essary. 

The sections of H. R. 9680 which apply 
to brucellosis, agricultural attachés, the 
set asides, and a modernized parity, com- 
mend themselves to a favorable vote. 
The fact remains, however, that they are 
not sufficiently inviting to justify the 
perpetuation of 90-percent supports. 
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I have a healthy and wholesome re- 
gard for the honesty of my colleagues 
who insist on continuing the present pro- 
gram, but I must suggest that they over- 
tax our credulity when they ask us to 
accept 90 percent of parity for 1 year as 
reflecting their real views and hopes. 

Indeed, I am persuaded that they have 
made the mental reservation that when 
the 84th Congress gets down to business 
next year—and away from the congres- 
sional elections—the climate may be a 
little more inviting for an extension of 
high, rigid support for an even longer 
period than the 1 year presently called 
for. 

We have been deluged with figures 
since this debate has started and we have 
seen both side of the argument defended 
with the same set of statistics. All we 
do know for sure is that the program has 
cost us billions and that it would have 
cost us more if the demand engendered 
by war had not inflated the price of Gov- 
ernment holdings thereby enabling the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to sell at 
a high figure that which had been cheap- 
ly acquired. 

Up in my district, which includes a 
large section of the Pennsylvania Dutch 
country, we have the reputation of being 
a bit “dumb,” which, perhaps, explains 
why we have been unable to discern 
where this rigid 90-percent program has 
helped the farmer. 

We know, for instance, that an agri- 
culture that has been building for some 
200 years without artificial stimulants 
or props must have found a few of the 
answers to a stable economy. Well, we 
have found that answer and we know 
that we can make money on tobacco 
without supports, we can produce milk 
for profit with 75-percent supports, and 
we can take care of our soil conservation 
and our diverted acres without accepting 
bribes from Uncle Sam. 

Mr. Harrison’s amendment is designed 
to bring a semblance of realism to this 
program and is offered in recognition of 
the warning signs we can easily discern 
on the consumer front. Perhaps the 
housewife is kidding herself but there is 
one thing she knows for sure and that 
is that regardless of what farm supports 
have done for the producer they have 
certainly kept the price of food at a high 
level. You can point to the fact that 
prices to the farmer have slipped 13 per- 
cent or 15 percent or 17 percent, but 
when she looks at her grocery bill she can 
only conclude that rigid supports have 
been helping the middleman if they have 
been helping anyone. 

To my friends who seem to be deter- 
mined to travel the high road and also 
to those who prefer the valley, let me 
suggest that going medium is the con- 
servative, American way. ‘The Presi- 
dent has suggested a gradual reduction 
in supports and in the spirit of compro- 
mise, which is inherent in our democratic 
processes, I appeal to you to support Mr. 
HarRison’s amendment calling for a 
minimum of support of 8242 percent for 
1955 as the middle way to reaching the 
flexible program which this bill antici- 
pates for 1956. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 
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Mr. Chairman, a few moments ago we 
heard a very interesting and very able 
speech by the majority whip, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. ArEenps]. He 
called attention to and charged that in 
1948 Democratic candidates ran for office 
on a platform of flexible supports, but 
after winning the election he said they 
repudiated their pledge and platform and 
in 1952 they were defeated. I do not 
know whether that is exactly the case or 
not. Afterall, I do not know much about 
party politics and do not xeep up with 
it. All of you know I come from a sec- 
tion of the country where we only have 
one party. We have enough fighting 
going on within one to keep us engaged 
without involving ourselves in two. We 
get enough politics out of one. 

It might be that the gentleman is 
right. I do not know and certainly for 
the point I expect to make during this 
particular 5-minute speech I will not 
question it. Let me say to the gentle- 
man that if Democratic candidates did 
in 1948 pledge their support to one kind 
of a program and then take the oath of 
office and have the audacity and temerity 
to repudiate their pledge, they should 
have been defeated for reelection. 

Mr. Chairman, I hold in my hand a 
copy of an excellent Republican news- 
paper. It is the Minneapolis Star and 
this particular issue is of September 6, 
1952. 

Read the headlines. 
Farm Program.” 

What is the next headline? “Asks 
100 Percent Parity With Less Govern- 
ment Control.” 

Two years ago in September out in 
Kasson, Minn., General Eisenhower, a 
candidate for President, read a prepared 
farm speech, which somebody wrote for 
him, and on that occasion made this 
statement: 

I firmly believe that agriculture is entitled 
to a fair full share of the national income. 
A fair share is not merely 90 percent of parity, 
but full party. 


Now, here we are with the Republican 
whip and the Republican Speaker and 
the Republican leader attempting to foist 
upon the farmers of this country 75 per- 
cent of parity or 8242 percent of parity 
after they have solemnly committed 
themselves to 100 percent of parity. 

At a later date down in Columbia, 
S. C., Candidate Eisenhower also stated: 

I believe wholeheartedly and without any 
“ifs” or “buts” in Federal programs to sta- 
bilize farm prices, including the present pro- 
gram insuring 90 percent of parity on all 
basic commodities. 


“Eisenhower's 


Having taken the farm program out 
of the campaign but wanting to make 
absolutely sure it was out, we hear his 
promise again at Brookings,S.Dak. My 
friend the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
JONES] just read that statement, but let 
us read it again. 

What did he say there? 


The Republican Party is pledged to the 
sustaining of the 90 percent parity price 
support and it is pledged even more than 
that to helping the farmer obtain his full 
parity, 100 percent of parity, with the guar- 
antee in the price supports of 90. 


So, if it be that party candidates come 
forth through their platform or the 
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candidates themselves and commit 
themselves to one policy, as the Republi- 
can whip said the Democrats did and 
then act to the contrary, they should on 
offering for reelection be defeated. 
After considering your campaign 
promises of 1952, I invite you on the 
Republican side to come down here and 
explain away your own predicament. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Let me just say to 
the gentleman that in the speeches to 
which he has referred, and having ref- 
erence to that newspaper, that the at- 
titude of the candidate for President of 
the United States was for the enforce- 
ment of existing law during this time of 
90 percent and that he has done. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Oh, no. Not just 
that. 

Mr. HALLECK. Yes; it was. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I will read it 
again, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 3 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. Now then, consist- 
ently he made reference to the 90 per- 
cent in existing law. The 100 percent 
expression was not a guaranty to be 
given by the Government but the hope 
that you and I ought to join in, that the 
farmer in the market place would get 
100 percent. 

Now, with respect to the Brookings 
speech—— 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
2 additional minutes, making it 10 in all. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Because the gentle- 
man brought it up—— 

Mr. ABERNETHY. No; I did not 
bring it up. The gentleman from Illi- 
nois, [Mr. AnENDS], brought it up. 

Mr. HALLECK. Well, he quoted in 
respect to a statement that was attribut- 
ed to a member of your party in the 
other body. Now, I understand what 
the gentleman read there from the 
Brookings speech is something that was 
reported from an extemporaneous 
speech. Now, there is no question in my 
mind that in making that speech, if 
it was correctly reported, General Eisen- 
hower just did not follow on through 
with the limitation that was in every 
carefully prepared speech he made, that 
the issue was the continuance of 90 per- 
cent in existing law and not to continue 
beyond that. And, as far as I am con- 
cerned, I resen. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I cannot yield 
further. The gentleman has made his 
explanation of it, and he can resent on 
his own time. 
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Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. | I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. RAYBURN. And every Republi- 
can orator in the country went out and 
reflected and repeated what the Presi- 
dent was purported to have said. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Sure. And take 
this Republican newspaper. What was 
the impression that was intended to be 
left with the farming people with this 
particular speech and these headlines? 
I challenge any man to take that speech 
and find in it the words “flexible sup- 
ports.” If you find them, I will with- 
draw my support of this bill. If he did 
not mean what he said in those speeches 
then they undoubtedly were designed to 
and did leave the erroneous impression 
that the candidate and his party were 
for 90 percent rigid supports and even 
more. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Could the gentle- 
man ask the Republicans to tell us 
whether or not the President, or the 
candidate, at any time before he was 
elected ever straightened out this mis- 
understanding that was reported in the 
press? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I do not know 
whether there really was any misunder- 
standing about it. I honestly do not 
think there was. The people of this 
country understood full well that he was 
for supports at 90 percent of parity, and 
100 percent if he could get it. That is 
the impression these headlines and the 
speeches left. How could they have been 
otherwise understood? 

Now, he made a 90 percent of parity 
speech in Columbia, S. C.; he made an- 
other in Brookings, S. Dak.; he made 
another in Omaha, Nebr.; and he made 
one in Memphis, Tenn.; and he never 
once mentioned the words “flexible price 
supports” in those speeches when he as 
candidate Eisenhower was appealing for 
votes. 

The first time we ever heard of either 
candidate Eisenhower or President 
Eisenhower being for fiexible price 
supports was when he dragged this fel- 
low Benson from out of the air, whom 
no one had hardly heard of, and made 
him Secretary of Agriculture. Then and 
only then he came up with this idea of 
fiexing and fleecing the American farm- 
er. It is his plan, Benson’s plan. He 
has made Ike repudiate his promises. 
All of you on my left know it and you 
are going to have to swallow it, bitter 
though it is. 

Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, far be it from me to get 
into this political squabble but, as far 
as I am concerned, I am a Republican. 
I have been a Republican all my life and 
I have never voted anything but a Re- 
publican ticket. I have served many, 
many years as county Republican 
chairman. I have also served as State 
Republican chairman of the State of 
South Dakota. I came here as a Re- 
publican. As far as I am concerned I 
campaigned on a continuation of the 
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90 percent support program and I shall 
not go back upon my campaign promise. 

Mr. Chairman, I listened attentively 
to our beloved Speaker. No one respects 
him more than I do. No one respects 
our majority leader more than I do. No 
one respects our whip more than I do. 
Iam not going to get into an argument 
with any of those gentlemen, but I hold 
in my hand a report of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report and I 
find, on the first page, that our beloved 
colleague, Jesse Wo.corr is the chair- 
man of that committee. On the House 
side I find our colleagues SIMPSON, TALLE, 
BENDER, Hart, PATMAN, and BOLLING; on 
the other side of the Capitol I find FLAN- 
DERS, WATKINS, GOLDWATER, CARLSON, 
SPARKMAN, FULBRIGHT, and DOUGLAS. 

I want to read for the Recor just two 
short paragraphs and before I do, I want 
to call the attention of my colleagues 
to this indisputable fact, that farm in- 
come during the past 2 years has gone 
down 13 percent. Yesterday I read on 
the ticker that farm income in 1 month 
had gone down 4 percent. 

I now refer to page 9 of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Report, which was put out under 
a Republican administration: 

In spite of the fact that agricultural in- 
come has fallen there is reason to believe 
that the proposals contained in the Eco- 
nomic Report may actually place the farm 
family in a worse condition in the short 
run, Whatever the merits of flexible sup- 
ports and modern parity may or may not be 
as @ long-run program it is questionable 
whether their contribution at this time will 
act to sustain farm income in the months 
immediately ahead when the threat to our 
economic stability is so generally recognized. 
On the contrary, it seems more likely that 
the proposed shift to modernized parity 
at this particular time would be an unneces- 
sary disrupting factor, 


And that was put out by a Republican 
committee. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LOVRE. I yield to the majority 
leader. 

Mr. HALLECK. Modernized parity is 
different from the matter that we are 
talking about now, is it not? 

Mr. LOVRE. Yes, but we still have 
“flexible” in there. 

Mr. HALLECK. And the provision of 
the existing law is that modernized par- 
ity is not to come into effect until 1956. 

Mr. LOVRE. That is correct, but as 
I understand, you are advocating “flexi- 
ble” to come in quick-like. 

Mr. HALLECK. I am advocating that 
they come in in 1955, yes. 

Mr. LOVRE. Yes, that is quick-like. 

Now I want to refer my colleagues to 
page 10. Perhaps this does not carry as 
much weight, because these are the views 
of the minority. What I read were the 
views of the majority and according to 
press reports this was voted out 12 to 2. 
Here are the minority views: 

The effect of adopting the sliding scale of 
flexible supports for basic commodities, as 
well as modernized parity, inevitably is to 
reduce the level of supports, with the pros- 
pect of further reductions in future years, 
at the very time when we are concerned 
with avoiding a serious recession. 


Last Sunday on Meet the Press, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Humphrey outlined 


the new expanding and J 
gram, which we are all for. He 
stated on that program that the new 
bill was designed to create new and m 
jobs, which we are all for. Mr. Ch 
man, if we do not reverse the pre: 
downward trend of agriculture p 
I am fearful that Secretary Humph 
ideal will be just another dream. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Ch 
man, I move to strike out the req 
number of words, and ask unanim 
consent to proceed for 3 additi 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objecti 
to the request of the gentleman fi 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Ch 
man, I have sat here for nigh on to 
days listening with great attentiveness 
the discussion. I have been quite s 
prised by some of the elements w 
have been injected into it in the 
hour particularly, because, having b 
born on a farm and raised, one m 
say, in a political atmosphere, I Ba 
always considered that the discus: 
and solution of the problems of the 
culture of this country was not a politi< 
cal but rather a bipartisan question. 

I congratulate the Committee on Agri- 
culture for the study they have g j 
this problem this year. They ha 
worked hard. But I wish to point out 
conclusion which it seems to me ne 
the committee nor any of the spei 
have as yet discussed. 

On the one hand there are those 
point out that parity is merely a relatio) 
ship between the cost of the products 
farmer purchases and the price of 
products he must sell. They point 
that 90 percent of parity is only 90 pe 
cent of the ratio it is believed should b 
established in this country. It has b 
stated in the House already today th 
even though the law is set at 90 perce! 
of parity, actually the prices which 
be obtained for many of the basic 
products are well below that pa 
Further, it is agreed that without 
controls the program cannot work. 

Then those on the other side point o1 
the surpluses which are increasing, 
tax burdens on the taxpayers, and 
impossibility of the present situation. 
say nothing of the steady fall in fi 
income. I have not heard anybody 
this floor point out, however, the fa 
that we put a floor on wages, and that 
permit manufacturers to fix prices 
the articles they sell thus establishing 
floor for the small retailer. The fa 
is far too small an individual to fix h 
own prices. Nor have I heard as much 
discussion on this floor as I would like of 
the protection that should be given 
the farm products of this country by 
tariff structure, as well as to our manu= 
factured products. a 

I am interested in the protection 
the purchasing power and the standa 
of living of our American farm fam 
for two reasons: First, because I repre 
sent farmers, because I represent sn 
farmers, and I am interested in | 
welfare; and second, because I also 
resent large manufacturing areas 
am interested in the employment of 


` 


men who turn out the products the farm- 


ers must purchase. 

But the point I want to make is this: 
The object of the policy which we have 
adopted is to make farm production and 
farm consumption more nearly come into 
balance. It has been admitted here that 
the reason we have the tremendous sur- 
pluses today is in large measure due to 
the planting and the crop restrictions 
which were put into effect in the years 
1951 and 1952. It is admitted by even 
the proponents of 90 percent parity that 
these average allotments were far too 
generous. Under a 90 percent fixed 
parity, the only way we can make con- 
sumption and production balance them- 
selves is to restrict production through 
acreage controls. 

If you restrict production through 
acreage controls what do you do then? 
You reduce the income of the individual 
farmer, because you reduce the number 
of units he can produce for a price. On 
the other hand, if you have the flexible 
parity system, and I think some of the 
proponents of flexible supports will ad- 
mit that the price support will undoubt- 
‘edly be reduced, the farmers may be per- 
mitted to produce more, but the price 
they receive per unit may be less, and 
their income will be reduced. Thus, ac- 
tually, my colleagues, it seems to me, 


having listened to both sides of the argu- 
ment, both sides are saying that the in- 


come of the farmer will be reduced re- 
gardless of which program is adopted, 
because of the surpluses allowed to be 
produced in 1952-53. 

I do not believe that will be necessary. 
I do believe and hope that if we make it 
possible for a fiexible floor to be injected 


into the system, a basic protection will 
Still be given to the farmer, and the law 


of supply and demand will come into the 
picture once again. This should require 
less drastic, rigid acreage restrictions and 
permit a more stable and greater income 
for the individual farmers. 

Mr. Chairman, there is one additional 
point I would like to make. When we 
fix parity and put in rigid acreage allot- 
ments or allocations, we base it on the 


year before or the previous year. In 


Ohio, we believe in conservation meth- 
ods, and most farmers base their crops 
on a crop rotation program. Unless 
they plant wheat every year, their allow- 
able wheat acreage one year will be 
cut far below what they planted 3 years 
before, for example. 

Those who have talked to me—and I 
have made it my business to go through 
my district as often as possible to talk 
to the farmers as well as to the city 
dwellers—yes, they want fair prices for 
their products, but they do not want con- 
trols upon their acreage, and they do 


not want controls over what they can 
use their acreage for. 


They do not want 
the Government restricting their free- 


dom—and the examples given in debate 
of the refusal of a large proportion to 


obey these restrictions well illustrate 


this point. 
Mr. Chairman, I just received this 
Morning a letter from a constituent of 


‘mine which clearly demonstrates this 


sentiment. 
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Mr. Chairman, I also have a chart 
which indicates that less than 10 percent 
of the total value of the farm products 
sold in my district results from the basic 
commodities, but that at least 90 percent 
comes from nonsupported commodities 
and dairy products. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Gladly. 

Mr. COOLEY. Do I understand that 
the gentleman is in favor of 90 percent 
price support on wheat and other basic 
commodities if the farmers will accept 
the necessary controls? 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I am in 
favor, sir, of allowing a greater flexi- 
bility so as to make controls not neces- 
sary, because I basically do not believe in 
governmental control of the individual. 
I am sorry that I cannot yield further 
to the gentleman because I have one 
additional point I would like to make at 
the conclusion of which I shall be glad 
to yield further if I have time. 

My final point, Mr. Chairman, is this: 
Regardless of whether we accept 90 per- 
cent or 82% percent or the 75 percent of 
parity, I cannot help putting in a word 
for the position expressed by the gentle- 
woman from New York. Many of the 
farmers in my district are dairy farmers, 
They purchase their feed which is made 
from commodities that are supported at 
a high price level, That feed is neces- 
sary to produce the milk which they, in 
turn, sell. The support levels are dif- 
ferent, and it seems to me unjust to pull 
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the props out from under one part of 
the agricultural economy and not out 
of all. To have a sound agriculture, it 
must be well rounded and able to shift 
as the desires of the consuming public 
change. To require the dairy farmer to 
purchase his feed at one level of parity 
and sell the product into which these 
feeds go at another seems eminently un- 
fair. I shall vote to even up this in- 
equality wherever possible. 

Mr. Chairman, the great debate this 
afternoon has centered around whether 
or not we should retain a fixed parity 
price program for the basic commodities 
or whether we should establish a flexible 
floor under the six commodities. 

Particularly in view of the fact that 
under the present law the dairy farmers 
would have to pay prices fixed at 90 per- 
cent of parity for their feed—were it 
possible for the price to be maintained 
at that level—I asked the Department of 
Agriculture to furnish me with the 
figures on the percentage of farm 
products which come under these basic 
supports in relation to other commodi- 
ties raised in the district, as judged by 
the value of farm products sold. The 
Department pointed out that the latest 
Census of Agriculture reports from farm 
products sold by counties covered the 
year 1949. It should be remembered 


that mandatory price supports on some 
important commodities, such as eggs, 
hogs and poultry, were in effect at that 
time, but were not in 1953-54. Never- 
theless, the figures are of great interest 
and I list them below: 


Value of sales of specified groups of farm commodities as a percentage of the total value of 


farm products sold, specified Ohio counties, 1949 


Baste commodities x s nnn enecsewacncnenes. 


Nonsupported commodities 2 
Nonsupported commodities and dairy products, 


ania’ Ee A Percent | Percent 
— 9 255 
— 45 46 91 53 45 
— 95 96 97 90 92 
— — 76 81 20 70 7 


1 Includes wheat and corn on at 90 percent of parity, 


2 Includes meat apimals, pou’ 


try and eggs, fruits, vegetables and_miscellancous crops. 


Includes meat animals and animal products, poultry and eggs, and dairy products. 


Compiled from reports of the 1950 census of 


riculture. 


Classification of commodities is based on the Iist of 


commodities supported in 1953. This list differs from the list of commodities supported in 1949 in several respects, 


Mr. Chairman, in connection with the 
debate today I made reference to a letter 
I received from a constituent of mine 
which I enclose below. It illustrates well 
the feeling of the majority of the farmers 
in my district who oppose drastic restric- 
tions upon the use of their land and the 
products thereof: 


GENEVA, Onto, June 23, 1954. 

Dran Sm: Can you please give me some 
information on this wheat problem. 

We just purchased a 220-acre farm on 
which 20 acres was rented outright and the 
fellow put it in wheat. The former owner 
put in 44 acres of wheat in on one-half 
shares with a neighbor on this farm making 
the total 64 acres in wheat. I was told I had 
to plow under 17 acres in order to be able to 
harvest and sell 5 acres of my share. I do 
not want any support of any kind, just to be 
able to harvest my crop to feed my livestock 
and sell whatever I didn’t need on the open 
market. A Mr. Burke in the PMA office said 
I couldn't feed it or sell it unless I mowed 
or plowed under 17 acres. Is there any kind 
of law that says a man can’t harvest a crop 
when he doesn’t ask for any Government 


help. Can you explain the above to me as 
to whether or not I can harvest my wheat for 
feed and to sell on the open market. Would 
appreciate any help you can giveme. Thank 
you. 

Sincerely. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Heselton amendment. 
This is the administration’s proposal to 
us on this phase of the bill. Flexible 
price supports have been contained in 
legislation passed by the Congress since 
1948 but have been suspended, it is said, 
temporarily from year to year, and we 
are faced now with another one of those 
suspensions, without any assurance that 
this is not just one more year in the 
series of suspensions which will go on 
and on and on. I think the majority 
leader has pinpointed that. There is no 
commitment whatever. On the con- 


trary, there is every reason to believe 
that we will continue to go on the same 
way if we enact this bill. 


1954 


This whole demand for 90 percent of 
parity price supports on the part of 
those in the House who have a perfectly 
legitimate economic interest in this par- 
ticular field because they represent par- 
ticular kinds of farming areas I can un- 
derstand. Their people grow cotton, 
their people grow wheat, and they grow 
corn. Enough has been shown now to 
demonstrate that that does not repre- 
sent by any means the preponderant part 
of the whole farm production of the 
country, but it does represent a part. I 
respect and admire them for getting up 
here and fighting for their viewpoint, 
and that of their constitutents, but what 
I do not understand, and what I think 
the American people have got to give 
very strict attention to is why there is not 
juxtaposed to this point of view of theirs, 
representing farm areas, which I respect 
and understand, another point of view, 
which is that of the city consumer, who 
enormously preponderates in the coun- 
try. There are some 54 million working 
people who are city consumers as against 
6 million who are the heads of farm 
families. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. Did the gentleman re- 
fer to the Heselton amendment as the 
administration’s proposal. 

Mr. JAVITS. I did refer to it as the 
administration’s proposal on-this par- 
ticular issue of fiexible parity; yes. 

Mr. COOLEY. I understood that the 
amendment called for 75 percent as a 
maximum. 

Mr. JAVITS. Oh, no. Seventy-five 
percent to ninety percent. I would like 
to emphasize this. I am for this pro- 
gram of flexible parity. I am not for 
eliminating all farm price supports. I 
think the farmer in the present state of 
our country needs some help from the 
Government. The only question is, how 
will this help be adjusted to be reason- 
able? I think what has happened on 
the decrease in the butter price demon- 
strates exactly what the potentialities in 
fiexible parity are for the city consumer. 

There is a certain mythology that has 
been built up about a farmer-labor com- 
bination, But it is really mythology, it 
seems to me, and is collapsing all around 
us, and the only people holding it up are 
they who continue to persist in believing 
in it despite the evidence. Because in- 
sofar as international trade is concerned, 
insofar as housing is concerned, insofar 
as unemployment insurance and health 
insurance are concerned, cooperation 
between citizens of like mind from the 
farm or city is fine and potent but the 
idea of a farmer-labor combination to 
effect these measures because they are 
farmers and workingmen has just not 
happened. 

Do my city colleagues feel that it is in- 
cumbent upon them to abandon the eco- 
nomic interest that they represent at di- 
rect cost to the city consumers? None 
of us argues that farm income should go 
down. On the contrary, we are arguing 
that it should go up. And let me point 
out why. You would think that there is 
a limitation upon the food which can be 
consumed by our people. That is not so 
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at all.. The average urban family eats 
about 2.4 pounds of meat per person per 
week, but 1 family out of 5 in that same 
year ate less than 134 pounds per week. 
Three city families out of ten consume 
less than a pint of milk per person per 
day. Thirty percent of the families in 
our country were using fewer than five 
eggs per person per week. 

American industry has grown—all of 
these gentlemen who spoke have so 
stated—enormously in production. 
Why? Because it has instituted the 
principle of mass production for a mass 
market earning high wages and salaries. 
That is what you have got to get in the 
farming field. Farming today is indus- 
try. 

I would be arguing here devotedly for 
$500 million a year to help the farmer 
mechanize, to give him more research 
and otherwise to make him just as effi- 
cient as the best industrial plant in the 
United States; that makes sense, but 
running billions of dollars down the 
drain of acquiring enormous surpluses 
that are choking us and running out of 
our ears and that are growing like a 
Frankenstein, that makes no sense at all. 
We must take measures to deal with the 
flood and flexible not rigid supports for 
farm prices is such a measure. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman who has 
just addressed the House, the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York, does 
not speak for New York City. I know as 
much of the sentiment of our city as he 
does. Ihave a high regard for his ability 
and integrity but he does not bespeak the 
attitude of the people of New York City. 
The New York delegation with a prepon- 
derating majority yesterday met in 
caucus, and we agreed to support 90 
percent price parity. The gentleman 
from New York speaks for a purblind, 
murky, Nixon-Benson approach. We 
want no truck with that approach as far 
as New York City is concerned. 

We are against flexible price supports. 
They will not help reduce the price of 
food to the people of New York City. Let 
me read to you a colloquy between a 
member of the House Committee on 
Agriculture and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Mr. Benson. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Assitt] asked the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture when he appeared before our com- 
mittee, this question: 

Mr. Secretary, do you think that a loaf of 
bread would be any cheaper to the housewife 
if flexible price supports were imposed? 


The Secretary said: 


There will be practically no change in the 
loaf of bread or in food prices generally. 


Thus I say to my good friend the gen- 
tleman from New York prices would not 
come down. The consumers of my city 
would not benefit. They would be paying 
the same price for bread and other food. 

The nearest I get to a farm would be 
a flower-pot; but, on the other hand, I 
realize as do the members of the New 
York Democratic delegation that the 
farmers cannot and should not get a raw 
and rough deal. They would get a raw, 


* 


~ 
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rough deal if we were to give them flexi- 
ble price supports. 
We realize that urban prosperity is in- 
tertwined with rural prosperity. New 
York wants the farmers of its own State 
and the farmers outside its State to 
thrive. 
The city consumers whom I represent 
want the farmers to be prosperous. 
We are in rather bad times now, and 
the administration approach involves, to 
say the least, bad timing. Industry isin 
the doldrums, and farm income has been 
greatly diminished; and the purchasing 
power of the farmer, therefore, has been 
greatly reduced. When the purchasing 
power of the farmer is reduced, then in- 
dustries in the cities decline. 
We cannot keep our heads in the ‘sand. 
I think the administration is keeping its 
heads in the sand. 
There is another reason for our sup- 
port of 90 percent price supports: The 
so-called Little Boy Blue, the Vice Presi- 
dent, espouses flexibility, and his, as far 
as we are concerned, is the kiss of death. 
This is the same naive, inept, maladjust- 
ed Throttlebottom who said that if the 
Democrats got control of the next House 
it would be a left-wing control, because 
the Democrats always followed a Social- 
ist tradition. That was an ill advised 
comment of our Vice President—one he 
will never live down. 
We gave the administration uninhib- 
ited support only yesterday on the for- 
eign-aid bill. The traditional interna- 
tional Democrats gave President Eisen- 
hower greater support than did the Re- 
publicans. The division on the final vote 
was: For the bill 141 Democrats, 118 Re- 
publicans, and 1 Independent, the Sen: b 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Reams]. 
the bill were 78 Republicans and 47 
Democrats. l 
Let Little Boy Blue not forget that 
Democratic support. 
Of course the Little Boy Blue wants 
to have it both ways—he wants to berate 
us yet he wants us to give his adminis- 
tration our support. 
There was the same situation with 
regard to social security; we enabled the 
Eisenhower legislation on social secu- 
rity to be passed. I suppose that, too, 
was left-wing support—but he accepted 
that. It was the same with public hous- 
ing. But this Piltdown statesman had 
better grow up and learn some real 
lessons in politics. You know Piltdown — 
has been exposed, and Piltdown now is 
just a hoax. I call our friend the Vice 
President just a hoax of a statesman, 
a Piltdown statesman. Let him never 
more disparage, as he did, our party; 
otherwise he and his President will 
forfeit our support. 
Real statesmen have better sense. 
Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 
Mr. Chairman, for many years I have 
been a firm advocate of farm prices 
based upon costs of production but 1 
have been willing to support a minimum 
of 90 percent of parity until an equitable 
program could be enacted. 
It has been interesting, if not con- 
vincing, to listen to those who advocate 
what they are pleased to call a flexible 
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plan. The fallacy and speciousness of 
their arguments is attested by the fact 
that they do not advocate the same thing 
for those who sell goods and services to 
farmers. 

For instance, how flexible are electric, 
3 and freight rates, fixed by 
laws which guarantee costs of operation 
and a reasonable return on investment. 
All of these are services which farmers 
must buy. How flexible is the price of 
farm equipment and many other neces- 
sities farmers must have? 

The administration proposal would 
sell the farmer down the river by arbi- 
trarily slashing his prices and income 
while leaving undisturbed his costs for 
machinery, freight rates, power, tele- 
phone rates and a host of other costs. 

Incidentally, it is to be hoped that 
those who voted for a fair-price law for 
businessmen will accord the same con- 
sideration to farmers. 

In the minds of some there still seems 
to exist the belief that farm production 
can be turned off and on like water from 
a faucet. Remember the drouth strick- 
en areas of Texas last year? Some of 
these same areas now lie deep under 
floodwaters—crops again destroyed. 
Reports from Iowa indicate $10 million 
losses in corn and small grains during 
the last 3 weeks by floods and inunda- 
tions. The farmer is the world’s greatest 
involuntary gambler. It has duly been 
said that he plants in faith, cultivates in 
ane and sometimes reaps a harvest of 


Let me give you another example. A 
few days ago I received a letter from 
farmer in the district which I repre- 
sent. It reads: 

Sold our hens yesterday for 12 cents per 
pound. They weighed 6 pounds each, As 
day-old DeKalb chicks they cost 60 cents per 
each, so you see we got only 12 cents per hen 
more than they cost the day after they were 
hatched, without any death loss, 


I imagine you would pay pretty close 
to 72 cents for a couple of drumsticks 
and gizzards here in Washington or New 
York, and this same farmer has been 
getting 25 to 28 cents a dozen for eggs 
in the last few weeks. 

To my Republican colleagues, espe- 
cially, I would like now to address a few 
words. There are those in the adminis- 
tration who say this 90 percent issue is 
political. Nothing could be more wrong. 
This issue transcends partisan political 
considerations, as the recent vote in the 
House Agriculture Committee shows, as 
the final vote on this measure will show, 
and as the votes on farm programs in 
both the House and Senate have demon- 
strated for at least a quarter of a cen- 


I repeat that my opposition to the ad- 
ministration’s flexible price-support plan 
is based on the firm conviction that any 
further reduction in farm income, with- 
out a corresponding drop in costs of op- 


eration, will produce serious economic 
‘trouble in the great food-producing 


‘areas, which will inevitably spread 
throughout the Nation. I find no pleas- 
ure in opposing the administration on 
this or any other issue, but if there is the 
continued insistence that the pending 


farm legislation is politically inspired, 
and I do not agree, then let it be remem- 
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bered that a Republican Congress in the 
late 1920’s twice passed the McNary- 
Haugen bill; that it was twice vetoed by 
a Republican President; that the Na- 
tion’s worst depression followed, and for 
20 years thereafter Democrat Presidents 
inhabited the White House. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. I want to say 
that I admire the gentleman’s courage. 
I would like to ask the gentleman wheth- 
er in his opinion a man could vote for 
this bill and still be a good Republican. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman will 
have to draw his own conclusion. I am 
going to vote for the committee bill and 
against the pending amendments. I re- 
fuse to be a party to whittling economi- 
cally and by inches as the administra- 
tion amendment would do. 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I was just wondering, 
following the report of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER] of the New 
York delegation conference, if in the 
deliberations of that conference regard- 
ing this matter they knew that New 
York State pays 20 times the Federal 
taxes paid by Kansas, but Kansas gets 
154 times as much of this support money; 
that New York pays 20 times as much 
Federal taxes as Iowa, but Iowa gets 
100 times as much as New York State 
in the distribution of these loans; that 
New York State pays 8 times the Fed- 
eral taxes of North Carolina, but North 
Carolina gets 58 times as much of this 
loan money as does the State of New 
York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. The gentleman from 
New York, my colleague [Mr. CELLER], 
made what I consider to be completely 
inappropriate personal references. I 
would like to tell the House that I trust 
I will never do that, no matter how agi- 
tated I may be on any issue. Secondly, 
may I say that the gentleman does not 
represent all the people of the city of 
New York, nor do I, nor do any other 
Members of the city of New York con- 
gressional delegation standing alone. 
We represent our own districts, and my 
district, which is a very representative 
New York City district, I am convinced, 
does not want me to vote for a bill which 
will mean that food will cost people 
more than it should. 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. The dis- 
tribution that I have just indicated to 
you may not be left wing, but it is a won- 
derful way to redistribute the wealth of 
the country. 

Mr, FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. I would like to ask the 
gentleman from New York [Mr, CELLER] 
if he is supporting this 90 percent rigid 
parity program as a continued New Deal 
program, or is it because the program is 
a conservative Republican program? 
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Mr. CELLER. It is a Democratic pro- 
gram. It originated in a Democratic 
administration. 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that it is only 
fitting, since all we synthetic farmers 
from New York city are getting into this 
argument, for me to get into it, too. I, 
too, like the gentlemen from New York 
(Mr. Javirs and Mr. CELLER], and so 
many others from New York city, prob- 
ably do not have a farmer in my dis- 
trict. I probably have one. I think he 
has a window box in which he plants 
flowers, and that is all he knows about 
it and that is all I know about it. 

I do not pretend to come up here and 
pose as an expert on farming, on agri- 
culture, but I recall when I first came 
down here in the 77th Congress, the gen- 
tleman from Texas, who was then 
Speaker, addressed the 77th Congress 
Club—and I see my friend, the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. Harris] pres- 
ent, who was the president at the time— 
and he said this, “Let me give you a little 
bit of advice. It is impossible for every 
Member of the House to know every- 
thing that is going on. The only way 
you can judge and legislate intelligently 
is that you have faith in somebody on 
the committee. They are the experts.” 

So, I have made up my mind, and I 
believe my colleagues have, those in the 
Democratic delegation from New York, 
because we believe that the men on this 
Committee on Agriculture are the ex- 
perts on agricultural matters in this 
House, and they have voted overwhelm- 
ingly for these rigid supports which have 
been started in a Democratic Congress, 
and for that reason we are going along 
with them. 

Let me point out to my friend, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Javits], I 
do not think he and I have ever differed, 
and I do not think we disagree at the 
present time. He and I have said many 
times that the economy of this country 
is integrated; that what is good for the 
farmer is good for the consumer; what is 
good for the city man is good for the 
farmer. We cannot have one industry 
or one phase of our economy bad with- 
out having it affect another phase. That 
is why I am for this. I simply want to 
remind my friends from the farm areas 
from the South that this works both 
ways. We have come to you many times 
in behalf of legislation affecting the 
people of the cities, which may not have 
affected your people so much who live 
on the farms. But please remember 
when we do come to you again, when 
we do, I hope you will remember this 
same philosophy of government; and I 
believe you will, which is that what is 
good for the people in the cities is good 
for the people on the farms and con- 
versely, what is good for the people on 
the farms is good for the people in the 
cities. 

Mr. CELLER., Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLEIN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CELLER. I want to state to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Javrrs! 
that I did not say he does not represent 
New York. I said that the point of view 
expressed on this floor does not repre- 
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sent the- views of the denizens of the 
city of New York. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Ch 
will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. KLEIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kine] has re- 
peatedly called attention, on the floor, 
to the disparity between the amount of 
taxes paid by Pennsylvania and New 
York and other Eastern States, and that 
paid by Western States, and the amount 
of the receipts from this program in the 
Western States as compared with those 
in the Eastern States. I wonder whether 
the gentleman has stopped to think that 
all those taxes that these Eastern States 
are paying are actually being paid by the 
Western States who buy the products of 
New York and Pennsylvania and the 
other Eastern States. We not only help 
them to pay the Federal income tax, but 
we help them to pay their State taxes in 
purchasing the products that they make. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLEIN. I yield to my colleague 
from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. The gentleman has said 
particularly what I had in mind, and 
I hoped that the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CELLER] would agree. We 
have had fine understanding in the 
New York delegation regardless of party. 
We have many interestsin common. We 
may differ—as long as we agree that the 
farmers’ economy is vital to the econ- 
omy of the country, we may differ on 
how that economy may best be served 
and how the economy of the city may 
best be served. All I wanted taken out 
of the debate was heat and invective, not 
honest difference or fact. 

Mr. KLEIN. Iam sure the gentleman 
will take out of the Recorp any reference 
to the fact that the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Javits] is a Republican, if 
that is what he objects to. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLEIN. I yield. 

Mr. FULTON. In a spirit of pure 
friendliness, may I ask the gentleman, 
as I asked the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. CELLER], whether the gen- 
tleman is for this high, rigid, 90 percent 
price support program on the basis that 
it is a continued New Deal program or 
whether he is for it because it is an Old 
Guard Republican program. 

Mr. KLEIN. No. Iam for it, and the 
main reason I am for it is because I be- 
lieve in the members of this committee 
who by an overwhelming majority have 
decided that this is best for the farmer. 
I say again that if it is good for the 
farmer I believe it is good for the con- 
sumer. 

Mr. FULTON. Does the gentleman 
think that a high price support program 
will keep prices high in the city or keep 
them low? 

Mr. KLEIN. I have listened carefully 
to the debate yesterday and today, and 
I am very much impressed with the 
statements that have been made and 
made many times that even if the prices 
to the farmer were cut, that saving will 
mot be passed on to the consumer. I 
Cc—600 
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have been impressed by that. I believe 
that that is correct, 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. HARRIS. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp immediately following the remarks 
of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
H. CARL ANDERSEN], 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, we are at the heart of this 
particular bill and the Members of the 
House will decide in a few minutes 
whether they are going to help stop the 
decline in the price of agricultural com- 
modities or whether they are going to 
help accelerate it. If they accept the 
amendments now pending, they will help 
to accelerate the present decline in 
agricultural income. If they stand fast 
for the committee bill, a well considered 
committee bill, drawn up by men who 
have studied the subject for years and 
years, they will, I am firmly convinced, 
turn that price trend upward. 

There has been much said here about 
the cost of this program. I certainly do 
not concede it, but suppose the program 
in the last 20 years had cost the $6 
billion that some of these gentlemen 
mistakingly seem to think it has. Do 
you forget that we gave business in re- 
conversion payments and other assist- 
ance following World War II the sum 
of $38 billion? I repeat, following World 
War II, as the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WHITTEN] brought out in our 
hearings, we gave the huge sum of $38 
billion in subsidies and reconversion pay- 
ments to business. For what reason? 
To keep them from going broke after the 
close of World War II. During World 
War II we gave the huge sum of $4,750 
million to consumers directly for what 
purpose? Holding down the price of 
food so that it would be fair to the 
consumer. None of us objected to that. 
I did not object personally while we 
were at war when they put me out of 
business with my dairy herd in Minne- 
sota because they kept the price too low 
on the butterfat I had to sell. I can- 
not see the psychology or understand 
these ladies and gentlemen present here 
who just yesterday voted to give several 
hundred million dollars in economic aid 
to foreign nations, yes—millions apart 
from defense and apart from point 4 
program expenditures. When the ap- 
propriations bill for that foreign aid 
comes on the floor, let us take those 
millions out of it and instead apply 
them to helping our own farmers hold 
up their economy. I think you will then 
be doing something really worth while 
for the benefit of this great Nation. 

How can any of you who voted for 
that bill yesterday to give to foreigners, 
whether friendly or not, several hundred 
million dollars, and I am not referring 
to defense but millions in purely eco- 


America to a decent level? 


I, too, stood in that great audience of 


100,000 farmers in Minnesota. I was 
away back on the fringe. But I heard 
the words our President uttered then as 
a candidate. I looked around and saw 
the smiles on the faces of the farmers, 
the gratitude with which they heard 
those words, and I knew that Ike was 
elected. 

I, too, heard what he had to say di- 
rectly at Brooking, S. Dak., on October 
=; a when even more emphatically he 


The Republican Party is pledged to the 
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nomic aid, vote against keeping up the 
level of the income of the farmers of 


sustaining of the 90-percent parity price sup- , 


port and it is pledged even more than 

to helping the farmer obtain his full parity, 
100 percent of parity, with the guaranty in 
the price supports of 90. 


I plead with you. This is the deciding 
point of the entire debate today. Let us 
not fail the farmers and I plead with my 
Republican friends, let us not go back 
on the pledge that our President made 
to bring about the election of the Re- 
publican Party in 1952. I think I am 
just as good a Republican as any man 
or woman on this side of the aisle. Let 
us keep that pledge which was made in 
September 1952, and let us not uphold 
the fallacious theory advanced by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Benson. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
supporting this bill as reported by the 
committee. I am opposed to both the 
Harrison and Heselton amendments. 
Either of them would admittingly lower 
the level of income for the farmers of this 
country. 

For several years through the action of 
the Congress basic commodities—that is, 
wheat, corn, rice, cotton, tobacco, and 
peanuts—have been supported at 90 per- 
cent of parity. 

Parity has long since been recognized 
as a fair price the farmers should re- 
ceive for their product permitting them 
to purchase the necessities of life. 

I have supported 90 percent parity as a 
principal that the farmers may be able to 
sustain themselves and have a fair share 
in our national economy. This princi- 
pal has been maintained now for several 
years. The farmers have had greater 
prosperity and a more equitable share or 
level income since the adoption of the 
90 percent parity program, 

The committee bill which we have 


here today would continue the 90 percent 


price support for another year. 
The Harrison amendment would re- 


duce the level of income to 82% percent 


of parity. 

The Heselton amendment would fur- 
ther reduce the level of income to the 
farmer by placing a price support of 75 
percent of parity. 

It is contended by this administration 
that the Secretary of Agriculture should 


~ 


have the authority to determine price 


support on the basis of surplus demand. 
This to me is too much authority to be 
placed in the hands of one man and the 
farmers would be at the mercy of the 


Secretary of Agriculture in any of these 


basic products they grow. 


Certainly we have surpluses but it is 


not the farmers’ fault. 


A 
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been complied with in 1952 and 1953 and 
controls imposed we would not have had 
this great surplus that has been talked 
of so much in the course of this debate. 

However, we had a Korean war and 
so many people were fearful that it 
would spread into a greater and bigger 
war. The Government, the people of 
this country called on the farmers to 
produce and they did. No controls were 
placed and consequently we had over- 
production. 

Of course, it is recognized throughout 
the agricultural industry that with price 
support there must of necessity be a 
curtailment of production through vol- 
untary controls. Therefore, reducing 
this support price does not settle the 
question of surpluses if the support price 
is 82% percent of parity or 75 percent of 
parity. Controls are going to be invoked 
accordingly and we are going to have 
the same problem with reference to pro- 
duction and thus surpluses. To ade- 
quately attack the problem of surpluses 
means, first, to reduce production; and 
second, expand consumption. 

Consequently, the action proposed 
here can mean only one thing and that 
is to further reduce the level of income 
of the farmers of America. 

Who is it that would advocate a re- 
duction of the minimum wage and hour 
schedule? No one in this Congress would 
dare to propose it. I suspect had it not 
been for the position of this administra- 
tion to reduce the level of income to the 
farmers that we would have had a re- 
quest this year to increase the minimum 
of 75 cents an hour in the Wage and 
Hour Act. 

Already in the past 2 years the net 
farm income of this country has declined 
by some 15 percent. This loss of income 
is felt by business and industry and as- 
suredly affects the entire economy of 
the country. 

As this fine committee report points 
out had we had the price support and 
related programs, the income of the 
farmers last year would have been $3 
billion lower, which would amount to 
25 percent less net income. 

It is to me somewhat ridiculous to 
contend that 90-percent-support prices 
on these basic commodities would mean 
high or excessive cost to the consumers. 
AS an example, a cotton shirt that cost 
$3.95 contains about 30 cents worth of 
cotton. That would mean perhaps just 
a little less than 1 pound of cotton. 
Therefore cutting back the price of 
cotton would mean very little in the 
price of a shirt. The cost to the con- 
sumer would be insignificant but it would 
mean the difference of a fair level and 
a fair share of the national income of 
the farmers. 

The same situation would apply to the 
other basic agricultural commodities. 
The sole question here then is what is 

the best way to do this job. The theory 
of Federal price support of agricultural 


commodities at 75 percent contains the 
same principle as 90 percent. Conse- 


_ quently, we should retain the 90-percent 
level and invoke effective production 
controls if it is the will of the farmers 
and I think it will be better and more 

_ equitable than the flexible program at 
lower levels. 
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Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to congratulate the Committee on 
Agriculture for reporting this bill for 
our consideration. Never has a com- 
mittee given more study or worked 
harder under such adverse circumstances 
and with more involved problems than 
has this committee in an effort to bring 
out a workable and sound bill on Agri- 
culture, Of course, none of us agree to 
all the provisions of the bill, and I regret 
that the bill does not extend this pro- 
gram for more than 1 year. If anyone 
in this country is in a position to under- 
stand our farm problems and work out 
a solution to our agriculture problems on 
a sound and economic basis, certainly it 
is this committee. It is consoling to 
know that the committee voted almost 
unanimously for this bill on a bipartisan 
basis. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Hope], the chairman of this committee, 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Cootey], the ranking Democrat, and 
other members, including the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. ABERNETHY], have 
worked on a bipartisan basis for many 
years on the Committee on Agriculture. 
They have proven in the past that they 
understand the problems and the needs 
far greater than any particular indi- 
vidual who might be appointed Secretary 
of Agriculture by the present adminis- 
tration or any other administration. 

Much has been said about the cost of 
the agricultural program and a great 
deal about flexible supports, but if we 
will check the record we will find but 
little money has been lost on firm sup- 
port prices of the basic farm commodi- 
ties, that did not have flexible supports. 
Certainly, I shall support 90 percent of 
parity until a better program can be 
submitted than any that has been advo- 
cated here up to this time. Many Mem- 
bers have referred to the cost of the agri- 
culture program, but they forget that 
more than $4 billion were paid in sub- 
sidies to the consumers during the war. 
They forget also the many billions with 
which we have subsidized industry in 
order to keep labor employed and to keep 
business and industry moving in the 
country. With farm prices falling at 
the rate they are now falling, and the 
terrific loss that our farmers have suf- 
fered in the past few years, we all know 
it is necessary that we maintain firm 
fixed-price supports, and, above all, we 
need a permanent program in order that 
the farmers may know from year to year 
what to expect and what to depend upon. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this 
amendment. Now is no time, when costs 
are going up, when steel prices are going 
up, when everything the farmer buys 
costs more, to reduce farm income to an 
even smaller percent of his comparative 
purchasing power of 1909-1914. 

I have listened to the debate today as 
to what Candidate Eisenhower said 
about being for 90 percent of parity. It 
does not count too much what his exact 
words were, the people were led to believe 
he was for 90 percent of parity supports. 
That is what counts and his speech was 
so worded as to leave that impression. 
Now to see this administration read into 
his words a different meaning may ex- 
cuse but it will not change the feeling of 
the farmers, already facing declining 
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farm prices, that they have been let 
down. 

What this amendment does is reduce 
supports on the commodities where we 
have not lost money, and put them on 
the same basis of those on which we have 
lost money. 

The Harrison amendment will reduce 
the price of cotton about 3 cents per 
pound. It may be the Republicans can 
explain how that helps the cotton 
farmer, but I cannot see it and neither 
will they. The same thing applies to 
other commodities. 

No, Mr. Chairman, what this adminis- 
tration needs to do is sell these surpluses 
if they are surplus, for what we can get 
in the world market as the law au- 
thorizes. 

It is hard to believe they are surplus 
when we have more than $114 billions 
worth of military materiel stockpiled, 
and spend $40 billion a year on military 
preparedness with our young men in 
armed services throughout the world. 
It is shortsighted to turn back to peace- 
time production. It is downright fool- 
hearted to reduce farm income further 
when costs are going up. 

I trust this amendment will be de- 
feated. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise simply to ask a 
question which has not been answered, 
and which I think the proponents of 
these various amendments ought to 
answer. Why should we accept these 
amendments? Who will be helped? 
Why should we strike down the parity 
support level? Will this amendment 
reduce surpluses? Will it reduce the 
need for production controls? Will it 
make food cost the consumer any less? 
Why, if 90-percent support is wicked, 
and I have heard from very high quar- 
ters that there were some basic princi- 
ples involved in not allowing 90 percent 
of parity—if that is immoral, then why- 
is 82 ½ percent righteous and benevo- 
lent? 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield for an answer. 

Mr. FULTON. I will be very glad to 
answer the question. If you keep on with 
these rigid, high-price supports, what 
are you going to do with the surpluses? 
They are already coming out of our ears. 

Mr. POAGE. I think the gentleman 
has asked a fair question, but I do not 
think it answers the question as to why 
he should vote to substitute in lieu of | 
90 percent, 82144 percent or 75 percent, 
or any other percent. We are getting 
surpluses, as has been pointed out here 
several times, for two reasons. First, the 
farmers were asked by our Government 
to increase their production both during 
World War II and again during the 
Korean war. That means the farmer 
had to put in more acreage. That means 
he had to spend a great deal of money for 
plant and equipment just as industry did 
in converting for all-out production. 
As the last speaker just pointed out, we 
paid industry $38 billion to reconvert. 
When we pay agriculture $1 billion every- 
body says, “You are just bleeding the 
taxpayer.” ‘There are no complaints 
about the $38 billion that was paid to 
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industry. There are no complaints about 
that—there are no complaints about the 
unemployment compensation we pay dis- 
placed workers—and I am not saying it 
was unfair, but we must reconvert in 
agriculture just as we do in industry, 
and it is just as difficult for the farmer 
who cannot sell his cotton as it is for 
the worker who cannot keep his job. It 
takes money to do that. The Govern- 
ment put up the money to make the re- 
conversion in industry, the Government 
put up money for the displaced worker, 
but it has not done so in agriculture, 
Then when the opportunity to require 
marketing quotas and acreage allotments 
came in 1952 the Government did not im- 
pose them. Now you say, “You are crit- 
icizing Mr. Brannan.” Iam not criticiz- 
ing Mr. Brannan or Mr. Benson or any- 
one else on this. I am merely pointing 
out the facts. No man knew while the 
Korean war was going on whether we 
were going to need additional cotton and 
additional wheat and additional peanuts. 
The then Secretary of Agriculture did 
just what you and I would have done— 
he erred on the side of safety for our 
Nation. But, that required the farmers 
to put in larger acreage and that is why 
we have these surpluses. 

We do not decrease these surpluses by 
reducing our supports. I believe the 
gentleman was present yesterday when 


I pointed out that we had this sort of’ 


a situation on potatoes. The gentleman 
will remember that for 6 years we sup- 
ported potatoes at 90 percent of parity, 
and we lost an average of $67 million a 
year, while we were supporting them at 
90 percent of parity. Then we put them 
on the flexible system, just what Mr. 
Benson asks us to do now with cotton, 
corn, wheat, peanuts, and rice. We said 
we would support potatoes at anywhere 
from 60 to 90 percent. We started them 
at 60 percent and we lost $76 million a 
year. We increased our losses when we 
went on flexible parity. 

The biggest crop of cotton we ever 
grew was in 1937, and we had 53 per- 
cent supports in effect that year. Low 
supports did not reduce production. Re- 
ducing your support prices does not or- 
dinarily decrease the cost of a support 
program. It sounds strange to a man 
who is not familiar with agriculture, but 
reducing your support price does not 
decrease your production at all, until 
enough time has elapsed that the pro- 
ducers go broke. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. POAGE 
was granted 5 additional minutes.) 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Is it not true that in 
all the hearings we have had no one in 
any position of authority has suggested 
that there was any connection between 
the support level and the amount of sur- 
pluses that we have, and that that ar- 
gument is completely fallacious? 

Mr. POAGE. That is right. Even 
Mr. Benson said he did not contend that 
this would solve the surplus problem. It 
mever has in the past, for the reason 
that as long as the farmers can do so, 
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they will seek to make up loss of income 
through anticipated lower prices through 
increase in production, either by increas- 
ing their acreage or by producing more 
per acre. They seek to produce more 
units and thereby to have the same 
amount of money income. Of course, 
they do not quite succeed, but they suc- 
ceed to a degree, and that results in 
more and not less surplus. That is 
what we have always had. Of course, 
over a period of 4 or 5 years you will 
have enough farmers to go completely 
broke so that you will ultimately reduce 
production, but if that is the way you 
want to reduce production, let us not 
fool anybody. Let us not talk about 
support prices. Let us go back to the 
old system and have no supports at all. 
It will be more economical and more 
efficient in producing quick economic 
death for the desired number of farm- 
ers. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. Suppose you had put 
90 percent rigid supports in, and then 
Secretary Benson reduced the acreage; 
will the farmers be any further ahead? 

Mr. POAGE. Yes, I think they will. 
In the basic crops—and you understand 
we are only considering the basic or cash 
crops—not the crops which people eat— 
not the crops on which we have lost most 
of our money. We have always recog- 
nized that as you reduce that acreage 
your total cost of production goes down, 
probably faster than your gross income. 
At least that is true for the family-size 
farmer. Probably that will not work in 
some of the large mechanized farms of 
the West, because the larger the acreage 
you get on such a farm the smaller the 
cost of production per unit, but on the 
average-size farm, when the farmer re- 
duces his acreage, he makes more han- 
dling the same acreage and getting a 
larger production per acre with a higher 
price per unit than he would producing 
more units at a lower price per unit. We 
therefore feel that the farmer will do 
better to take a cut in acreage than a cut 
in price. 

Now I want to go back to my original 
question: Why should we accept 82 ½ 
percent of parity? The proponents have 
not told us. They have talked in gener- 
alities about the evils of the present 
program. They have talked about the 
immorality of 90 percent. They talk 
about regimentation. Well, you are not 
going to get less regimentation at 8242 
percent parity than you have at 90, be~ 
cause you will have to have exactly the 
same kind of control. You will not re- 
store the freedom that Mr. Benson talks 
about, because he says we will have to 
maintain exactly the same controls that 
we have today. So you get neither a re- 
duction of surpluses nor an increase in 
freedom for the farmer. The only thing 
you do get is a lessened income for the 
farmer, resulting in a lessened buying 
power in the farm areas and a lesser 
degree of prosperity throughout our en- 
tire country. 

That leads me back to what I said yes- 
terday: There has never been a period 
in American history when the average 
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price of farm products fell as low as 75 
percent of parity when this entire coun- 
try did not suffer a devastating depres- 
sion with millions of people out of work 
and thousands of businesses going broke. 

If we want to lead our country into 
the paths of depression we can do it sim- 
ply by pulling down this parity support; 
but who willit aid? Who will it benefit? 
It will not benefit the taxpayer; it will 
not benefit the Government; it will not 
benefit the city worker; it will not benefit 
anyone except somebody who will then 
be able to say: “I did not accept that 
wicked program that the Democrats gave 
this country twenty-odd years ago that 
has put a few comforts and possibly some 
luxuries in some farm homes over this 
country, that program that has brought 
to the farmer a degree of self-confidence 
and a degree of self-respect that other 
people of our country have long enjoyed.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I want 
to know whether, under the rules which 
limit the opportunity of a Member of 
the House to speak once on each amend- 
ment, whether that rule is in conflict 
with an apparent rule that members of 
the committee are to be recognized 
whenever they happen to rise? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has en- 
deavored to follow the past precedents 
in recognizing Members, and has given 
preference, to be sure, to members of the 
committee. The Chair was not aware 
that he was recognizing Members twice 
on the same amendment; if so, it was 
an inadvertence. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The gentleman 


The CHAIRMAN, 

Mr. McCORMACK. Is it not, Mr. 
Chairman, the time-honored custom of 
the House, or rather of the Committee 
of the Whole, for whoever is in the 
chair, when two or more Members rise, to 
recognize a member of the committee 
first, and if the Members rising are from 
both parties, then to alternate? In 
other words, as far as I can observe, the 
Chair has, with strict decency, been com- 
plying with the rules of procedure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
state that the Chair has been endeavor- 
ing to follow that precise procedure to 
the best of his ability but has discovered 
that he cannot please everybody. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Is 
there any reason why a rank-and-file 
Member cannot inquire as to what the 
rules are without being lectured by a 
Member on the other side? 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the requisite number of words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Minnesota is recognized. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I cannot 
speak for other Members of the Repub- 
lican Party or what they said when they 
campaigned during last election; but I 
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chasing power of the farmer. 


campaigned on the basis of what the 
Republican platform said; and the Re- 
publican platform said: 

We favor a farm program aimed at full 
parity prices for all farm products in the 
market place. 


Maybe some Republicans thought that 
was wrong and ran on a platform of their 
own; but that was the Republican plat- 
form; and I, like most of you, cam- 
paigned on it. That is why we support 
today the amendment which is one step 
in carrying out what we promised to the 
people. 

I wish I had time, Mr. Chairman, to 
quote Candidate Eisenhower's statements 
verbatim. They have been so badly mis- 
quoted by so many. That, however, 
would take too long now, unless I get 
permission to go beyond my five minutes. 

Let me say at once that I do not have 
a farm in my congressional district; but 
the prosperity of the people in my con- 
gressional district depends to a large de- 
gree upon the prosperity and the pur- 
Nobody 

knows that better than I do. 

I was born and brought up in a wholly 
farming community in Nebraska. With 
my brother and sister, we still own the 
family farm, and there is a little income 
from it each year. 

I think I have done as much as any- 
body in this Congress to move agricul- 
tural surpluses abroad, because as a 
member of the conference committee on 
the mutual security bill last year I suc- 
ceeded in getting section 550 adopted, 
under which almost $250 million of sur- 
plus commodities were disposed of in the 
fiscal year just ended. Furthermore, I 
introduced last year the forerunner of 
the Agricultural Trade and Develop- 
ment Assistance Act passed yesterday; 
and I sponsored the provision in the 
Mutual Security Act, also passed yester- 
day, which earmarked $500 million for 
purchasing farm surpluses to be shipped 
abroad. 

The bill from the Agriculture Com- 
mittee provided for the possible sale for 
foreign currencies of up to $700 million 
of surpluses in 3 years and the possible 
giving away of $300 million more. That 
means not more than $333 million a 
year—perhaps—if somebody buys it. 
Under the bill we passed yesterday from 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, with 
the section in it sponsored by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. BURLESON] and 
myself, they have to move not less than 
$500 million worth of the surpluses in 
this present fiscal year. I think, on the 
record, I can claim to be as interested in 
this whole problem as any Member here 
today. 

I would like to make about three ob- 
servations. First, the farmer is in 
trouble, that is clear. And it is not his 
own fault. He was asked to produce 
these overabundant crops. We must re- 
member that the 90 percent price sup- 
port program came into being, not 
primarily to help the farmer, but to 

“persuade him to plow up land that 
Should never have been anything but 
grazing land in order to produce more 
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wheat and cotton and corn for ourselves 
here at home during war and for our 
boys abroad, and the many countries 
we were helping. The program was 
designed to expand production, and it 
worked magnificently. It caused the 
farmer to produce more than he would 
have produced if he had followed his 
own judgment in the matter. 

Then, after the war he was called upon 
by his own Government year after year 
to meet artificially high targets. He 
alone could not judge the total need, 
but the Department of Agriculture told 
him to grow more—and he did it as a 
patriotic duty. The basic mistake was 
ours when in 1949—4 years after the 
war—the Congress voted to continue the 
90 percent supports through still an- 
other year. I did not vote for it. That 
was the time to slow down production. 
So the farmer is in trouble through no 
fault of his own. 

Furthermore, it is not the fault of Mr. 
Benson or Mr. Eisenhower, or Mr. Tru- 
man or Mr. Roosevelt. The farm pro- 
gram, under which the farmers are hav- 
ing so much difficulty, was written by 
the farm bloc in the Congress. It did 
not pay any attention to what Mr. 
Roosevelt recommended, it did not pay 
any attention to what Mr. Truman or 
Mr. Brannan recommended. It does not 
intend to pay attention to what Mr. 
Eisenhower or what Mr. Benson recom- 
mend. It always wrote its own bills 
and had enough votes to put them 
through—as it is trying to do today. 
All Secretary Benson has done thus far 
is to obey the laws you gentlemen put 
through. He did not write them. 

Why are they not working? Because 
the 90 percent parity support price was 
designed to increase production at a 
time when the problem was inadequate 
supply. It succeeded. 

But the problem now is too great 
supply. Does it make sense to advocate 
that we continue as treatment for the 
trouble, the same formula which caused 
the trouble? 

What we need now is something to re- 
duce the incentive to produce, not some- 
thing that we know from experience will 
stimulate it. 

I was a doctor for a long time, and 
I never knew one to recommend to his 
patients the same course that brought 
on the malady. That is what you are 
asking us to do when you want us to con- 
tinue the fixed 90 percent of parity price 
support program. 

A third observation is that the farmer 
is not the only person in trouble today. 
In my district, or at the edge of my dis- 
trict, is a big ammunition plant. For- 
merly it operated three shifts, but in 
the last few months it has cut down to 
one shift. Four thousand workers are 
without jobs. Why? Because the war 
is ended, and we have too much ammuni- 
tion. I have just as much right to ask 
you to pay these men to produce am- 
munition which we do not need, as you 
have to ask my taxpayers to pay the 
farmer 90 percent of parity to produce 
more and more food and fiber which we 
do not need. And the unemployed work- 
ers do not get 82 ½ percent or even 75 
percent of parity. They get about 50 
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percent as unemployment compensation 
and for 26 weeks only. 

You cannot ask the American people 
to pay the farmer to produce food we 
do not need any more than I can ask you 
to pay our workers to produce ammuni- 
tion we do not need. And surely we do 
not want to start a war so that we will 
need both more food and more ammuni- 
tion. 

There are only two basic ways to 
remedy this situation: One is to work to 
expand markets both at home and 
abroad, and one means of doing that 
in any field is to get prices down some- 
what. The other way is to reduce pro- 
duction to meet the demand. We must 
shift from the program which was de- 
signed to get the farmer to produce more, 
and which worked so well that we now 
have too much. We must shift gradually 
and in such a way that the farmer can 
keep on his feet. The amendment under 
consideration should help do both. 

Mr. Chairman, these two conclusions 
seem clear. First we need a sound sup- 
port price program, not to buy the 
farmer’s vote but in order to keep our 
economy in balance. 

Second, a fixed support price system 
at 90 percent of parity is not a sound 
program for other than emergencies like 
war. It makes steadily worse the very 
condition that needs to be cured. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, it has been 
said here that every Republican orator 
during the last campaign promised fixed 
high-support prices. Well, I am not an 
orator, but I did quite a bit of speaking 
in some 13 or 14 States during the cam- 
paign. I have here a copy of the basic 
statement I made over and over again on 
this issue. Let me quote from it: 

An adequate farm program includes floors 
under the prices of agricultural commodi- 
ties—not as a political device to try to buy 
the farmer’s vote, but because it is essen- 
tial to the economic health and well-being 
of the whole Nation that there not be vio- 
lent fluctuations or sharp drops in farm 
prices. A sound support price program is 
as necessary to protect labor and business 
as to protect the farmer. 

There have been honest differences of 
opinion among farm leaders as well as 
among Members of Congress, as to how high 
price support floors for various commodities 
should be. Opinions have ranged from a 
fixed 100 percent of parity to a flexible scale 
which under certain circumstances would 
be as low as 75 percent for some products. 
However, we are living in a period of great 
tension and uncertainty. 


The Korean war was on. 

It is necessary to encourage farmers to in- 
crease production in order to supply not 
only ourselves at home, but also hundreds 
of thousands of American soldiers overseas, 
and some of our allies in Europe and Asia. 
Accordingly, the leadership of the Republi- 
can Party has firmly committed it to main- 
tain for 2 years a floor for nonperishable 
products at 90 percent of parity. 
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Price supports are essential. They are 
like guard rails you build on a highway, 
especially around a curve or along a cliff, 
where a sudden drop is more likely to occur 
and more dangerous. It is silly for anyone 
to charge that the Republican Party is op- 
posed to secure guard rails along the farm- 
mer's highway. I need only to remind you 
that it was the Republican 80th Congress 
which first put the price-support program on 
a permanent basis. 

But a highway has another and more 
comprehensive purpose than just to prevent 
a fall off the cliff. That purpose is to en- 
able you to get to a new and better destina- 
tion. 

What destination does the farmer want? 
Why, of course, “full parity prices for all 
farm products.” Why should anyone expect 
a farmer or any other American to be satis- 
fied with only 90 percent of his proper share? 

Where is “full parity for all farm products” 
to be found? Where else but in the market 
place? The Government in special situations 
ean provide full parity temporarily out of 
tax funds, but the farmer is the first man 
to know that he cannot look to the long 
future with confidence on the basis just of 
getting money from taxpayers. He can be 
sure of getting a proper return for his crops— 
full parity—over a long period of years only 
if there are adequate markets for those 
crops, at home and abroad, 

To have such markets, we must have a 
sound, stable economy here at home and a 
secure, peaceful world abroad. 


Mr. Chairman, that is what we prom- 
ised to try to do and that is what we are 
trying todo. But the farmers themselves 
and the farm organizations have not 
done all they could to expand their 
markets, partly because they doubtless 
felt they did not need to. They could get 
90 percent of parity from the Govern- 
ment without any effort. 

The industry hardest hit in my State 
is the dairy industry. Yet when I travel 
the highways of Minnesota and pass 
dairy farmers’ barns and silos, what do 
I see them advertising? Dairy prod- 
ucts? No. “Drink beer made from sky 
blue water,” or something like that. 

Pick up Life or other magazines, and 
what do you see advertised so attrac- 
tively? “Pepsi-Cola.” “Coca-Cola.” “Dr. 
Pepper.” “Frozen orange juice.” “Hot 
Chocolate.” Canadian Club ginger 
ale.” “Scotch whisky.” But why not 
“Minnesota milk”? The dairy farmer 
has the best product of all and all we 
have to do is to get our people to drink as 
much milk per capita now as they did in 
1945, and the milk surplus in the Nation 
is taken care of. But, the farmers do not 
work to build markets for their prod- 
ucts, as everybody else has to do, because 
they can go in and get a 90 percent price 
for their butter from the Government. 

A price support program is sound and 
necessary to prevent severe fluctu- 
ations, but it must be like everything else 
in life, reasonable, balanced, flexible, able 
to meet changing situations. I think 
that the compromise amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
Harrison] gives us the best chance to 
get on a workable basis a program that 
is fundamentally sound and that will 
begin to put an end to this piling up of 
surpluses and will begin to get the farm- 
er on a more self-reliant basis for dis- 
posal of his utterly unmatched commodi- 
ties. Let us build up markets at home 
and abroad, and adjust production to 
the decreased demand that exists now 
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and then expand it as the demand in- 
creases. We can handle this problem 
without regimentation of the farmer. 
To go on as we are will lead to a point 
where irate people will rise up and abolish 
price support programs, not just revise 
them as we are trying to do today. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. I would like to say to 
the gentleman that I think he has 
missed the point. Nobody here that I 
know of is urging 90 percent price sup- 
port program on unlimited production. 

Mr. JUDD. I know that. 

Mr. COOLEY. The law contemplates 
strict acreage allotment and marketing 
quotas on all of the basic commodities, 
and the reason we have these surpluses 
is because that machinery and that part 
of the law have not been used. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be permitted to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. I was going to ask the 
same question. The point of the gen- 
tleman’s closing argument was that we 
should begin cutting down surpluses. 
Now, how are we going to begin cutting 
down surpluses by reducing support 
prices unless we restrict production, and 
we can do that with high supports as 
easily as with 75 percent. 

Mr. JUDD. That is right, if you use 
strict controls over the farmer. But he 
will do a lot of it voluntarily, as he 
always has, when the incentive of a fixed 
high price for a given commodity is 
removed. 

In the beginning, we asked the farmer 
to overexpand his production plant. It 
was doubtless done in good faith al- 
though the artificially high goals set by 
Washington in recent years sometimes 
made one wonder if it was being done 
deliberately so as to get the farmer to 
produce so much he would have no 
choice but to come to the Government 
for relief and assistance, and put himself 
at the mercy and under the control of 
the empire builders in Washington. 

In any case that is where he is now 
and we must encourage him to taper off 
gradually, get back on his own feet and 
be his own boss. That is what we are 
trying todo. Without that you will have 
to use regimentation to pull down the 
overproduction. 

That leads me back to what President 
Eisenhower said in his major farm 
speech at Kasson, Minn., in Septem- 
ber 1952. So many people have quoted 
portions of it out of context. Here is 
what Eisenhower actually said: 

And here and now, without any “ifs” or 
“buts,” I say to you that I stand behind 


and the Republican Party stands behind— 
the price-support laws now on the books. 


will 
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This includes the amendment of the basie 
farm act, passed by votes of both parties in 
Congress, to continue through 1954 the price 
supports on the basic commodities at 90 per- 
cent of parity. 

These price supports are only fair to the 
farmer to underwrite the exceptional risk he 
is now taking. They are a legal and moral 
commitment which must be upheld. 

We now have at least 2 years in which 
to plan ahead. We must use this valuable 
time to figure out sound means and methods 
of maintaining and expanding both security 
and opportunities in agriculture. We must 
mobilize all of the brains in agriculture— 
farmers, your farm organization leaders, 
your farm-wise legislators, your agricultural 
specialists and research workers—to join 
with us to build and improve our long range 
farm policies and programs. 

Our goal will be sound, farmer-run pro- 
grams that safeguard agriculture—but do 
not regiment you, do not put the Federal 
Government in charge of your farms. We 
must by using good old-fashioned horse 
sense, figure out sound methods of main- 
taining agriculture’s freedom to shift pat- 
terns of production without losing the basic 
protections to which agriculture is entitled, 


Listen to this: 

I firmly believe that agriculture is entitled 
to a fair, full share of the national income, 
and it must be a policy of Government to 
help agriculture achieve this goal in ways 
that minimize Government control and pro- 
tect farmers’ independence. All I know of 
farmers convinces me that they would rather 
earn their fair share than have it as a Goy- 
ernment handout. 

And a fair share is not merely 90 percent 
of parity—but full parity. 


And full parity, as the Republican plat- 
form stated, is to be aimed at in the 
market place. 

The way to get it is with a total pro- 
gram: soil conservation, research, pro- 
motion of sales, set aside of existing sur- 
pluses, fiexible support prices to prevent 
future surpluses of such magnitude, a 
sound and successful foreign policy giv- 
ing us a free world with an expanding 
economy and greater purchasing power 
for the products of both our farms and 
our factories. 

This bill does many of these things. 
The Harrison amendment will give us the 
flexible price supports on an 8244 to 90 
percent of parity basis. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, in my judgment, the com- 
mittee bill, H. R. 9680, represents the 
best results that could practicably be ob- 
tained from many years of experience 
in the field of agricultural legislation. 
Members of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture have worked arduously for many 
months on this problem. They have 
traveled extensively around the coun- 
try, taking the advice and counsel of 
down-to-earth farmers at the grass- 
roots. They have refused to buckle un- 
der in the face of efforts to abandon 
the existing farm program in spite of 
its successful history. Even when the 
“big guns” have been turned loose on 
them by administration leaders, they 
have held their ground. I hope that the 
House and the other body will do like- 
wise. 

The bill under consideration continues 
the support of the basic commodities at 
90 percent of parity for another year. 
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It recognizes the benefits our farmers 
and the general public have received in 
the past from the sound program of 
firm price supports. 

Although the administration would 
like for the public to believe that rigid 
price supports are a liability, the facts 
portray an entirely different picture. 

Let us look at some of the assets of 
the program. 

First. The taxpayers have lost little 
money on the program. While the exact 
figure is disputable, it should be com- 
pared with the increased tax returns of 
farmers over the same period. Actually, 
the taxpayers have received a better 
than even return because of a larger 
farm income and the resultant increase 
in taxable income; both because of the 
rigid Government support program. 

Second. Price supports at 90 percent 
of parity assures an adequate supply of 
food and fiber for the Nation. With so- 
called flexible supports, low prices would 
drive many farmers out of business and 
into bankruptcy. The result could only 
be a recession or, perhaps, a depression 
wherein all segments of our economy 
would suffer. 

Third. The farmers of this Nation 
have always responded in a national 
emergency. During the war, they 
worked longer and harder than any 
other economic group to meet the de- 
mands of war. Now that there is an 
impending agricultural emergency, we 
should not break faith with the farmer 
by withdrawing his protection and per- 
mitting him to fall into economic disas- 
ter. 

Fourth. We are stockpiling hundreds 
of billions of dollars worth of minerals, 
metals, armaments, and manufactured 
goods for use in event of war. The stor- 
ing of such has not been ridiculed in 
the manner as have our farm surpluses. 
It is to the advantage of all citizens that 
this Nation have an adequate supply of 
food and fiber if and when war comes. 
The farm products now in storage rep- 
resent an investment of the American 
people in the sustaining of life in time 
of crisis. 

Fifth. Continuation of the 90 percent 
of parity support program pledges the 
efforts of the Federal Government to 
the proposition that the farmer should 
receive a fair proportionate share of the 
national income. As mentioned pre- 
viously, farm income has declined 4 per- 
cent in the last month. Affirmative ac- 
tion is necessary to prevent a further 
decline. Is the farmer’s request that he 
receive nine-tenths of a fair price for 
his products and labor unreasonable? If 
so, it is unreasonable in that it is not 
enough, and that he should receive 100 
percent of a fair price. The average in- 
come of a farmer is only half of the in- 
come of his city brother. Why should 
we increase that spread? What end 
would be served? We would be doing 
so if we followed the advice of the pres- 
ent Secretary of Agriculture. I have 
not heard of the administration’s advo- 
cating a flexible minimum wage law. 

Sixth. While the rigid price support 
laws have helped prevent the decline of 
the farmer’s income, it has not increased 
prices to the consumer. A good example 
is in the case of cotton. Only 30 cents 
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worth of cotton goes into a $4 shirt. 
If the price of cotton is reduced one- 
third, it would cost the cotton farmers 
of this Mation over $1 billion. However, 
it would reduce the price of the shirt 
only 10 cents. 

Mr. Chairman, time does not permit 
me to elaborate on the advantages of the 
present law. I have mentioned a few 
and there are many more. But it should 
be apparent that the bill before us is in 
the best interest of the Nation. I believe 
it is the best bill that we can get at this 
session. Certainly it is to our advantage 
to have a strong agricultural economy; 
therefore we should provide for such by 
passing this bill and continue for an- 
other year, at least, a.program already 
proven to be sound. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
listened to this debate with regard to 
the farm program with a great deal of 
interest. I am a farmer from the Fifth 
District of Indiana. I think I know some 
of the problems of farming, and I am 
sure I know how difficult it is to manage 
a farm under the present conditions and 
still make it a profitable operation. 

For more than 20 years Congress has 
attempted to deal with this problem. I 
feel sure that there is a need for some 
type of price support and adjustment 
legislation; and on behalf of the farm- 
ers in my district, I am willing to fight 
in order to maintain the sound provi- 
sion of the price support and adjustment 
legislation. I am sure, and I know that 
many of my colleagues in the House 
share my views, that if we are to main- 
tain a farm program, we must be willing 
to face up to the issues and eliminate 
the undesirable features and maintain 
and defend the parts necessary for a 
prosperous agriculture in America. 

Frankly, I am disturbed over the fact 
that this House is debating whether or 
not to extend for another year 90-per- 
cent price supports on the so-called 
basic commodities without regard to the 
tremendous surpluses of these commod- 
ities now held by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. We must recognize that 
the net farm income in 5 out of the last 
6 years has declined. We must also rec- 
ognize that extended through 1954 and 
proposed to be extended through 1955 
is the same level of price support on the 
basic commodities—wheat, corn, cotton, 
peanuts, rice, and tobacco—as was 
passed by this Congress in May 1942, at 
the beginning of one of the most devas- 
tating wars in our history when the 
slogan was “Food will win the war and 
write the peace.” We can justly be 
proud of our accomplishments in the 
production of food and fiber for meet- 
ing wartime and postwar needs. How- 
ever, it seems fallacious to think that we 
can continue this program in light of 
continuing overproduction and shrink- 
ing demand, particularly in our ability 
to export the large volume of agricul- 
tural commodities that we were able to 
do while we were spending many billions 
of dollars in foreign aid. 

It seems that most of the debate with 
regard to the farm program is centered 
around the so-called basic commodities. 
Let me remind my colleagues in the 
House that only 23 percent of the cash 
farm receipts in the United States are 
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derived from these commodities. Seven- 
ty-seven percent of the cash farm re- 
ceipts are derived from commodities in 
the designated nonbasie category and 
unsupported crops. 

In the great State of Indiana, here is 
the breakdown on cash receipts from 
three of the basic commodities that we 
produce: 

Percent 


Making a total of 15 percent of the 
cash farm receipts in 1952. I would re- 
mind my colleagues that the corn figure 
of 9.1 percent is somewhat misleading 
in that most of the corn grown in In- 
diana is fed to livesteck. In the State 
of Indiana 55.1 percent of the cash farm 
receipts is derived from commodities 
with no price support. 

In the Fifth Congressional District, 
which I am honored to represent, only 
13.1 percent of the cash farm receipts 
comes from the so-called basic commodi- 
ties. Twenty-three and five-tenths per- 
cent is derived from supported nonbasic 
commodities, such as dairy products, 
wool, soybeans, oats; and so forth; but 
63.4 percent of the cash farm receipts in 
my district are derived from crops and 
livestock, with no price support at all. 

Another problem which we must face 
is the conservation of our soil and water 
resources, The present program of price 
supports is making very little contribu- 
tion to the program of soil conservation. 
In fact, it is encouraging depletion of 
the soil. Earlier this year a bill (H. R. 
8858) was introduced. One particular 
section that caught my eye was section 
204 of this bill. It begins with these 
words, “In order to stockpile fertility in 
the soil and build a soil fertility bank, 
the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby 
authorized.” I firmly believe that this 
particular type of legislation is worthy 
of consideration by this House in getting 
at one of the basic problems facing agri- 
culture. Section 204 provides, first, that 
farmers be required to devote a percent- 
age of their cropland to soil-building 
crops or practices; second, that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture shall control the 
use of the diverted acres that will be 
necessary to be taken out of the basic 
commodities for some years to come, due 
to the tremendous surpluses we now have 
on hand; and, third, for cross compli- 
ance, meaning that a farmer in order to 
be eligible for price supports on conser- 
vation payments must be in compliance 
with all of these provisions. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that this House 
will weigh very carefully the effects of 
all proposed price supports, and espe- 
cially of a high support, irrespective of 
supply. We must be willing to face up 
to the fact that the kind of program we 
now have is not defensible. We need a 
farm program providing reasonable price 
supports and making it possible for 
farmers to adjust their production to ef- 
fective market demand. However, we 
cannot long continue the program we 
now have in effect. I sincerely recom- 
mend that we not extend this wartime 
measure any longer. 
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The following agricultural facts for 
Indiana, and specifically for the Fifth 
Indiana District, are included to give a 
statistical picture of this farming condi- 
tion on the farms in our area: 


Agricultural fact sheet (based on 1950 


census), Fifth Congressional District, 
Indiana 
Number of farms: >_< --<<5. 2352.83. x. 19, 184 
Number of Farm Bureau members, en 14, 630 
Number of acres in farms 2, 122, 887 
17, 


Number of farms reporting cropland.. 
Number of acres land 
V a of support 


—.— 63.4 
V. oy of all farm products sold.. . 
. — 100, 0 
BASIC COMMODITIES 

19 of farms reporting corn grown for 

Ar, A 22 15, 125 
Percent 105 all farms. * 
RIO TITRE ai a eee $36, 466, 7004 
Number of farms reporting sales of corn or 

„ 5, 801 
facia of — produeing corn reporting Es 
Value of corn and corn products sold. - $6,335,367 
Percent of value of corn aona sold.. E 17.4 
Percent of total reported sales 6.5 
Number of farms . wheat threshed 

or combined 8, 831 
Percent of all farms_ 46.0 
Value of wheat sold 1. $6, 313, 167 
Percent of total reporte 6.5 

IMPORTANT NONBASIC COMMODITIES CURRENTLY 
SUPPORTED 

Number of farms reporting dairy products 

PO EAL A A a SE eR ROE a Ea 11, 885 


Value of dairy ucts ae 
Percent of total reported sales 
Number of farms reporting . — and lambs 


62.0 
~ $11,816, 174 
12.2 


2, 
Percent of all farm: 14.8 
Value of wool shorn $156, 338 
Percent of total repo! 
Number of farms reporting oats threshed or 
. 11, 888 
Percent of all farms. E 60.4 
Value of oats sold 4. — 3839, 972 
Percent of total reported sales 
Number of farms reporting barley threshed 
T R é 12 
Percent of all farms... 0.1 
Value of barley sold è $55 
Percent of total reported sales. ® 
Number of farms reporting ry: 
combined 258 
Percent of all farms. 1.3 
Value of rye sold ¢ $14, 362 
Percent of total reported sales. 0. 
Namber. of farms reporting soybeans har- 
yested for beanns 8, 911 
Percent of all farms 46.5 
ne of farms reporting soybeans and 
r 8, 574 
Value of soybeans sold 7 }, 942, 720 
Percent of total reported sales — 10.3 


UNSUPPORTED COMMODITIES 
oe of farms reporting animals e 
ve. 


Percent of total reported sales 3 
Number of farms re reporting poultry and 
poultry products sold 12, 703 
1The value of wheat sold is not reported directly by 
the census. It was co 1 by m tiply ing the num- 
ber of bushels sold by average value per bushel of 
the reported production. 


3 5 8 5 bi of bees and beeswax 75 are unsup- 
rted, and which the census includes w of 


2 rhe valnes of oats, barley and rye sold are not re- 
ported eony by the census. They were computed by 
5 the number of bushels sold by the average 
value per bushel of the reported production. 
4 Sy values of oats, barley, and rye sold are not re- 
pores directly by the census. They were computed 
y multiplying the number of bushels sold by the 
average bee Fac per bushel of the reported production. 

$ Less 005 percent, 

č The census does not report separately the value of 
soybeans and cowpeas sold. 

Since the values of soybeans and cowpeas sold are 
not reported separately by the census, and since cow- 
peas are unsupported and relatively "unimportant in 
this area, the value of the crop was assumed to be the 
value of sales, 
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Agricultural fact sheet 
census), Fifth Congressional 
Indiana—Continued 
UNSUPPORTED COMMODITIES—continued 

Percent of all farms 


Value of poult ay and ponlky uc $7, 418, 836 
Percent of total reported Sales 7.7 
Number of farms reporting hay cut 10, 362 
Percent of all farms 54.0 
Number of farms reporting hay sold 1,395 
Value of hay so, a , 554 
Percent of total reported sales 0.3 
Number of farms reporting popcorn har- 

gp PSIG nA S DOSER ES a 254 
Percent of all farms 1.3 
Value of popcorn Sold $124, 996 
Percent of total reported sales. 0. 1 
Number of farms reporting Iri 

harvested.......... 1, 957 
Percent of all farms... 10.2 
Value of Irish potatoes sold_ $17,813 
Percent of total reported sales 0, 02 


Number of farms reporting vegetables har- 

TTT 
Percent of all farms. 
Value of vegetables sold- ....... 
Percent of total reported sales 
Number of farms reporting fruits, berries, 
and nuts sold 


Value of fruits, berries 
Percent of total reported Sales 
Mires of nursery and greenhouse 


GRAIN SALES AND FEED PURCHASES 


Number of farms reporting expenditures 42 

feed for livestock and poultry -- wet 15, 676 
Percent of all ſarms $ 81.7 
Value of feed purchased ... $14, 021, 620 
Value of corn and corn projects, and small 


grains and straw sold $13, 581, 154 
ot total 
0 
Controlled erops crop- 
land 
Corn for all 8 F 33.6 
Wheat thres! — 2 or combined - 689 11.8 
LIKELY TO BE INCREASED BY THE USE 
OF DIVERTED ACRES—CASH CROPS 
gers threshed or combined 13.6 
Soybeans harvested for beans 12.6 
Red clover seed, alfalfa seed and other 
field seed crops 9 
Vegetables harvested for sale. 9 
Popcorn har 1 
Rye threshed or combined 1 
Other grains threshed or combined 
and grains grown together and 
threshed as a mixture 1, 983 1 
Irish potatoes har vested. 162 01 
Barley threshed or combined 100 OL 
Buckwheat threshed or combined 86 01 
LARGELY USED FOR LIVESTOCK AND 
DAIRY PRODUCTION 
Land from which rice: 5 132 10. 2 
Cropland used Ts for pasture. 902 13.9 
Woodland pastured 844 () 
Other waite cate — cent niniesl eaten 642) 0 


1 Woodland pastured and other pasture are not classi- 
fied as cropland by the census 


Distribution of cash receipts from farm 
marketings by basic commodities, non- 
basics receiving mandatory and nonman- 
datory supports, and other nonbasic com- 
modities, Indiana, 1952 


[Dollars in thousands} 


Commodity 


Basic ee 
Whea 


ROCA aa 
Nonbasic commodities recelving 
mandatory supports; 

D — E E 


00! —— — —— 


Total. ——7v 


(based on 1950 
District, 
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Distribution of cash receipts from farm 
marketings by basic commodities, non- 
basics receiving mandatory and nonman- 
datory supports, and other nonbasic com- 
modities, Indiana, 1952—Continued 


Dollars in thousands] 


Per- 
Commodity Cash | |centage 
receipts of total 


Commodities receiving nonmanda- 
tory supports in 1953: 
Soybeans 


CCC 7 
C L A A eA 117, 132 
Commodities receiving sup- 
— BES Tee 433, 903 39.0 
Dp p /// === 
28. 4 
13.2 
7.0 
4.6 
Turke eys 9 
Sheep and lambs.. 7 
Other poultry.......--.... al 
Other livestock products 1. 1,719 2 


Subtotal, livestock and prod- 
ucts except dairy and wool.. 


5, 569 5 

5,307 5 

2. 153 2 

peorn __ 2,048 2 

Peppermint 1. 973 2 

Red clover seed. 964 >l 

Truck crops....... 18, 964 1.7 

Other fiel 799 1 

Apples Ay 3, 401 3 

Straw berries. 1,274 ol 

‘eaches_..... 855 1 
Other fruit 239 

Forest products 2,720 2 

Greenhouse and 

18, 953 1.7 

Unsupported commodities....| 677,805 61.0 

Total all commodities jh 111, 708 100.0 


1 Includes honey which is supported. 
2 Includes barley, sugar beets, and grain sorghum 
which are supported, 

3 Less than 0.05 percent, 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make no apology for speaking out 
of order for the reason that the subject I 
shall discuss gets into the homes of every 
constituent of every Member of this 
House three times every day of the year. 
I am speaking of the critical problem of 
farm surpluses. 

Recently here on the floor of the 
House, we have heard a lot about the so- 
called parity and price support for farm 
products. The subject is being seriously 
discussed all over the country. On 
January 21, the Christian Science Moni- 
tor, one of the most reliable and usually 
one of the best informed publications in 
America, published a cartoon picturing 
price support for agriculture as an over- 
grown swine consuming United States 
dollars and labeling it “Surplus produc- 
ing farm policy.” This was followed a 
few days later by a cartoon showing the 
American consumer under great strain 
as he wheeled a heavy taxload produced 
from losses incurred from farm sur- 
pluses. 

Now, with all deference, I want to cor- 
rect what seems to me a lot of misin- 
formation about these farm surpluses. 
They are nothing new. Except in occa- 
sional years of nationwide drought, we 
have always had them. With our vast 
areas of new and rich agricultural land, 
We are bound to produce surpluses, and 
those surpluses always produced distress 
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to agriculture. The difference is in the 
way in which they recently have been 
handled. Formerly, and up until the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, 
nothing was done by the Government to 
relieve the distress arising out of the 
production of surplus farm commodities. 
Prices were left to seek their own level 
on the markets of the world. To be sure 
we had a protective tariff on meat and 
grain and various other farm products, 
but, since we produced a surplus to be 
sold abroad, the protective tariff didn’t 
protect. The net selling price of the 
surplus determined the price of the en- 
tire product. The American farmer got 
for his products just what they would 
bring on the market of Liverpool, Eng- 
land, or Hamburg, Germany, less the 
cost of putting it there. The price of 
wheat in Chicago was determined by the 
price in Liverpool, England, and the 
price in Chicago determined the price to 
every farmer in the United States. In 
other words, through the years, the 
farmers of this Nation, even when they 
were in the majority in numbers, bought 
their necessities on a highly protected 
market, and sold on the open markets of 
the world. It was not fair, it was not 
just, and it nearly broke our backs, but 
we endured it, partly through patience 
and partly through ignorance. But in 
the early thirties the time came when 
we could endure no longer, patience was 
at the breaking point, and the farmers of 
this Nation were on the verge of revolt. 

It was out of this situation that, for 
the first time in the history of this Na- 
tion, an effective, good-faith effort was 
made to right the wrongs of agricul- 
ture, to give to the farmers and their 
families, who had always been the hard- 
est working, poorest paid people in 
America, an even break with other seg- 
ments of society. Out of this situation 
arose the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1933 and later the price-support legis- 
lation which seeks to give parity of re- 
ward to the farmers of the Nation. 

I do not like the word “parity” for the 
reason that it is not generally under- 
stood, and I am going to digress enough 
here to pay my respects to the person 
who was responsible for its use. It sim- 
ply means equality, and it would have 
been much better to have used the term 
that we all understand. Could you 
imagine Thomas Jefferson writing in the 
Declaration of Independence that “all 
men are created free and on a parity?” 

But back to the merits of the case. I 
hear a lot of talk about a sliding scale of 
price support. Sliding from where to 
where—sliding from parity to below par- 
ity? From equality to inequality? 
From justice to injustice? What is the 
purpose of this proposed sliding scale? 
Plainly, the purpose is to penalize the 
farmer for having raised too much and 
to force him to produce less. Because 
he produced too much wheat we will 
compel him to sell at a loss and presum- 
ably he won't produce so much. Simple 
isn’t it? Looks as if it should work, but 
it won't, and Tl tell you why. It is re- 
turning in part to the conditions when 
there was no price support and this is 
the way that worked out. The cheaper 
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the product, the more the farmer had 
to produce. The farmer’s production 
cost is fixed. There is the tax on his 
land, the interest on his investment evi- 
denced in notes at the bank and often 
a mortgage on his land, the cost of his 
help, and the depreciation on his equip- 
ment. These are items that do not vary 
and which he must arrange to meet. 

What happened when corn went down? 
The farmer broke more grassland and 
planted it to corn. Then corn went 
lower. What happened when wheat 
went down? He broke up pasture and 
planted more wheat. Then wheat went 
lower still. Why did he doit? Because 
he could not help it. The cheaper the 
product, the more he had to raise to 
meet his operating and living expense. 
He could not help it because there was 
no provision for concerted action, and 
you cannot get concerted action among 
millions of farmers without governmen- 
tal assistance. 

Mr. Chairman, our economy is all tied 
together. We are in the same situation 
with regard to this farm legislation that 
the Colonies were when Benjamin Frank- 
lin said, “We must hang together or we 
surely shall hang separately.” AndIam 
not talking in figures of speech. Mr. 
Chairman, I do not often arise to speak 
on the floor of the House, but I am a 
good listener. Let me relate a conver- 
sation I heard while sitting at a table 
with a half dozen other Members in the 
House restaurant. This was in the lat- 
ter days of the last session and the farm 
program was under discussion. A Mem- 
ber from New York asked, “How long do 
you think we people of the East will pay 
subsidies to you farmers?” In a flash a 
Member from Georgia replied, “As long 
as we pay you a protective tariff and a 
minimum wage.” There you have it in 
a nutshell. My friends of the cities, you 
cannot raise one valid objection to a sup- 
port price at parity. It is based on sim- 
ple justice. You can object to misman- 
agement of the surplus products. We 
all do that. Mr. Chairman, I submit 
that proper management of our surplus 
is our only problem with regard to agri- 
culture, 

And now I come to the gist of the 
problem which is, “What shall we do 
about the surpluses?” Plainly, where 
there are price supports, there must be 
controls of production, and we farmers 
are perfectly willing to agree to whatever 
may prove to be necessary. We have 
shown that on every occasion. Having 
established controls, we must also see to 
it that the American people have oppor- 
tunity to earn enough money to buy all 
the food and clothing that they need. 
That will go a long way toward consum- 
ing the present surpluses and preventing 
others. There is plenty of work that 
needs to be done in this country—roads, 
dams, soil conservation—a thousand 
things. You people in the city need 
houses, sewers, schools, and playgrounds. 
This Nation needs a national conserva- 
tion program—conservation of human 
values and conservation of material 
resources. 

We will never know the size of our sur- 
pluses until every man, woman, and child 
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in this Nation has an opportunity to do 
the best that is in him to earn the good 
things of life. That, at this critical time, 
when unemployment is increasing, should 
be the first concern of government. 

I come now to the question of subsi- 
dies, and that too concerns everyone in 
the Nation. The farmers have paid sub- 
sidies ever since the first Congress put a 
protective tariff on iron for the benefit 
of some iron workers in the State of 
Pennsylvania more than 150 years ago. 
I am told that the first subsidy paid by 
the American people was embodied in 
that law. The shrewd business people 
of Pennsylvania were out to get theirs 
even then, and they still are asking for 
subsidies, And the people of New York 
and New England are going along with 
them. I do not blame anybody. We 
farmers are still going along with you in 
every practical way. We built your rail- 
roads, your ships, your wharves. We 
dredged your rivers and harbors, subsi- 
dized your industries. That is, we did 
our part. How did we do it? We fur- 
nished you food and clothing at ruinous 
prices. You needed help. You asked 
for it—you even begged for it. How the 
manufacturers did wail about cheap 
products from abroad. How they cried 
for a protective tariff. And we gave it, 
willingly, gladly. And we have no re- 
grets. We only want you to understand 
that we know all about what took place. 
We want you to understand that while 
we were making it possible for you to 
build your cities and to have the high 
standard of living that you demanded, 
and often bragged about, we farmers 
were selling our products in the markets 
of the world and a lot of the time we 
were out at the knees. The truth is 
that only in times of drought and short 
crops did we receive a decent recom- 
pense for our labor. We paid subsidies 
on everything we wore from the caps on 
our heads to the shoes on our feet. 
There was a time—and I am a little 
ashamed of this—when we did not know 
any better, when we actually thought 
that we were getting the benefit of a 
protective tariff; but when the time 
came that the price of our products fell 
below the paper tariff that was written 
on the statute books here in Washing- 
ton, we woke up. And we are awake 
now, and we are going to stay awake, 
You say you want to get away from con- 
trols. Let me suggest that if this Con- 
gress enacts a sliding support price, and 
farm prices slide down with it, as they 
are bound to do, not only the farmers, 
but a lot of others will be in distress. 

Now to controls: Why all this turmoil 
about controls, as if they were some- 
thing new under the sun? 

What is protective tariff but control? 
What is a minimum wage but control? 
What are established railroad rates but 
control? The very bus tickets and taxi 
fares that brought some of us to this 
meeting are controls. Your stop lights 
are controls. At this very time we are 
controlling the production of oil, and if 
you can control oil you can control 
anything. We are subject to controls 
from the time the nurse gave us our first 
spank until the requiem is sung over our 
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bier, and it is all right. It is necessary 
and as it should be. Controls are an 
essential part of modern civilization. 
But I must return to the farm question. 
We hear it suggested how fine it would 
be if the farmer would just go back to 
the law of supply and demand where he 
used to be when he bought the neces- 
sities on an artificial, protected market, 
and sold the products of his labor on a 
world-competitive market. I have heard 
that preposterous idea broached on the 
floor of the House. That is what we had 
during the 150 years before we had a 
farm program. Those were fine times 
indeed. Maybe some of you can remem- 
ber when we farmers sold good cattle 
at 2 cents per pound. I remember it well. 
Many a time, when I was a boy of 12, I 
helped to drive cattle 7 miles over 
country roads to a market and weigh 
them up at 2 cents per pound. They 
were not old cows. They were fat, sleek 
yearling heifers, That was fine for you 
city people, was it not, when you could 
buy steak at 10 cents and a dozen eggs 
for a dime? We sometimes hear that 
period spoken of as “The Gay Nineties.” 
It may have been gay for some, but not 
for the farmer. Let me remind you that 
was the period of the uprising of the 
Farmers’ Alliance and the Populist 
Party, and those Nation-shaking move- 
ments did not arise out of any conditions 
of gayety. Reform movements never do. 
But we do not need to go back to the 
last century. 

Only a little more than 20 years ago, I 
hauled to market as fine hogs as any 
Member of this House ever saw at $1.75 
per hundred pounds. Think of it, a 400- 
pound hog for $7. I have seen No. 1 corn 
sell for 8 cents per bushel at public sale 
and wheat as low as 28 cents. I have 
heard a lot of talk about the farmer be- 
ing soft and coddled and spoiled. Did 
you know that other segments of society 
have collected $40 in subsidy to $1 that 
has been paid to agriculture? That is an 
established fact. They do not seem to be 
afraid of being spoiled. They do not 
mind being coddled. The farmer is a 
laboring man engaged in business and 
his wage is determined by the price of 
his product. On the farm everyone 
works, the wife, the husband, and the 
children. And they work long hours, 
What was the result of these conditions 
when there was no price support? It 
broke nearly every farmer in the land. 
That is not all—it closed the factories, 
It closed the mines. It crippled the mer- 
chant; it put the professional man on 
short rations; and, if it had not been 
stopped by governmental action, by con- 
trols, if you please, it would have broken 
every bank in the land. No one profited 
but the lawyer who was expert in bank- 
ruptey proceedings. Do we want a repe- 
tition of this condition? No, we do not. 
And it will not happen. It will not hap- 
pen because the American people will not 
let it happen. For 150 years the farmers 
of this country worked 16 hours a day 
to feed and clothe the Nation while he 
and his family ate the cheapest food, and 
often his children went in rags. There 
was no farm program then. There were 
no price controls to worry Congress then. 
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But in the past 20 years the farmer has 
demanded and has received for the first 
time an equal status with the rest of the 
American people, and he will never again 
consent to less. He will never go back. 
Never again will he consent to be a sec- 
ond-class citizen—never. This Nation 
may need a new farm program, but it 
must be a program based on justice. 

Mr. McMILLAN, Mr. Chairman, dur- 
ing my 16 years as a Member of the 
House of Representatives, I have never 
known a Member of this body who knew 
as much about agriculture in general as 
our chairman, CLIFFORD Horr. He has 
made a thorough study of every phase 
of agriculture during the past 28 years. 

I, with a number of other members of 
the House Agriculture Committee, visited 
every section of the United States dur- 
ing 1947 in an effort to find out the 
problems confronting the farmers in 
every section of this great Nation. We 
again in 1953 traveled by bus practically 
all over the Nation in an effort to find 
out if the farmers were satisfied with 
the present farm programs now on the 
statute books and also find out if the 
Congress could assist them in solving any 
other problems they are confronted with 
at the present time. 

In my humble opinion, 90 percent of 
the farmers that I talked with on both 
these trips, that required approximately 
3 months’ hearings, desire 90 percent 
support price on the 6 staple crops. I 
do not think the farmers themselves ex- 
pect the Congress to continue support 
prices on any type of perishable crops 
with a 90-percent flooring. 

I understood the President of the 
United States to state in his state of 
the Union speech before Congress last 
year that he favored 100 percent parity 
prices for farm products, however, it 
seems that I misinterpreted his speech 
or for some reason he has changed his 
mind of this subject. 

The House Agriculture Committee, of 
which I am a member, has held hearings 
since Congress convened on January 3 
on the bill now under consideration. We 
have heard people from all walks of life 
including farmers, labor unions, con- 
sumers, and farm organizations. We 
also covered approximately 32 States last 
fall holding hearings on this subject and 
it seems to me that the members of the 
committee should have sufficient infor- 
mation on this subject to cast a sensible 
vote when we vote on this bill tomorrow. 

We all realize that agriculture is one 
of the important cogs of our economy 
here in the United States and if the 
farmer fails to make a decent living, the 
economy of our entire country is bound 
to fall. Everyone in the United States 
should be vitally interested in all farm 
legislation as we all must continue to 
eat in order to survive. We cannot af- 
ford to guarantee labor and industry a 
high standard of living and permit the 
farmer to work for nothing. 

At the present time labor has a guar- 
anteed minimum wage salary and the 
Government has continuously assisted 
industry, We have just authorized 
spending $314 billion in Europe and a 
part of this fund will be spent on assist- 


ing the farmers of those countries, We 
could use the 83 ½ billion we have just 
authorized for certain European coun- 
tries to a great advantage here in the 
States in assisting our farmers. From 
the best information I have been able 
to receive we could take the 83% billion 
and operate the present farm-support 
program for 3,000 years. 

It is true that the Federal Govern- 
ment has invested approximately $6 bil- 
lion in loans to farmers, however, we all 
know or expect 90 percent of these loans 
to be paid by the farmers before the 
notes mature, 

It is rather difficult to understand why 
the President, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and the entire administration haye 
requested that we abolish permanent 
price supports and invoke flexible price 
supports when practically all the money 
we have lost on the farm-support pro- 
gram during the past 15 years has been 
on the products that had and still have 
flexible supports. Iam advised that the 
Government has only lost $21 million on 
the six staple crops that have permanent 
support prices of 90-percent parity, 

The House Agriculture Committee as 
I have previously stated has spent ap- 
proximately 8 months doing nothing but 
studying this overall farm program and 
the problems confronting the farmer 
at this time. We have failed to find any 
solution for the farm program that we 
can substitute for the permanent price- 
support program now in existence. 

I certainly hope the Congress will per- 
mit this program to remain effective un- 
til someone comes up with a better solu- 
tion of this problem. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wish every Member of this House 
could have heard the splendid address 
of the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
HILL] yesterday. His presentation cer- 
tainly was convincing that this bill 
should be passed. I agree with him 
that we must always have sufficient food 
and fiber and that the correct way to 
get rid of surpluses is by increasing our 
export trade. 

By law now the acreage is consider- 
ably reduced, and it may be that by next 
year we will barely have sufficient food 
and fiber. If the support price is re- 
duced below 90 percent, more of our good 
farmers will move to town, and in the 
years ahead we will have shortage of 
production of both food and fiber. 

In a depression the farmer is the first 
to suffer and will be the last to recover, 
but he will not suffer alone. History 
teaches us that any farm depression soon 
spreads to all segments of our economy, 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to call attention of the House 
to a telegram I have received from Mr, 
Harry J. Beernink, general manager of 
the Washington State Cooperative Farm- 
ers Association: í 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 30, 1954. 
Hon. Jack WESTLAND, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Washington co-op for more than 20 years 
by board and annual meeting resolution 
opposed to rigid price supports. Don't have 
and don’t want price supports eggs, poultry, 


turkeys, fryers, and resent being placed in 
feed-cost by unrealistic price sup- 
ports grain and other feedstuffs while pay- 
ing burdensome taxes to pile up surpluses. 
On behalf our 40,000 farm-family members 
urge your support against continued un- 
realistic rigid price supports, giving some 
relief to your constituent poultrymen, 
turkey and fryer growers, dairymen, and 


other feeders. 
i Harry J. BEERNINK, 
General Manager, Washington Co- 
operative Farmers Association. 


| Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I come from a large city area. 
‘There are no farms in the Second Dis- 
trict of Illinois. I am for maintaining 
the well-being of the farmers because 
the well-being of the people in the large 
city district that I represent will suffer 
if suffering comes to the farmers. I am 
not forgetting that there have been times 
‘since I have been a Member of this body 
that we from the cities asked under- 
Standing from our colleagues from agri- 
cultural districts and got it not. We 
asked for help in meeting the perplexing 
problems of metropolitan life, and the 
answer too often was a frigid “No.” 
È I trust that the memories of this day 
of historic debate will linger long with 
my dear colleagues from the country. 
It is well that they should remember how 
in their day of trial and struggle we of 
the urban districts stood side by side with 
them. If the people whom we represent 
are to prosper, the people whom they 
represent must prosper. And may I say, 
Mr. Chairman, if the people they repre- 
Sent are to prosper the people we repre- 
‘sent must prosper. Henceforth I hope 
when we come here with our urban prob- 
lems our colleagues from the rural dis- 
tricts will return to us the sympathetic 
understanding and the friendly help we 
today have given unto them. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, we should be 
yery careful at this time of economic un- 
certainty not to rock the boat. There 
is unemployment in our cities. We de- 
voutly hope it will not develop into pro- 
portions portending evil days. But it 
will not help the situation if the rural 
buying power is restricted. Common- 
sense tells us that such restriction of 
buying power on the farms will have 
its repercussions in increased unemploy- 
ment in the cities. That we do not 
want. 

Give us time for readjustments, time 
for industry to prepare itself for new 
demands springing from increased popu- 
lation and opening opportunities, and all 
will be well. Rock the boat now by forc- 
ing upon the farmers new conditions for 
which they are not prepared, and calling 
for a curtailment of their incomes, and 
we soon all may be floating in the troughs 
of an economic sea of dangerous uncer- 


tainties. The new way may be better; it 
may be worse; at best, it is an experi- 
ment which no one hopes immediately 
ean have other than disturbing effects. 
I went through the summer of 1929, 
when industry and banking in the cities 
Were booming at all-time prosperity 
heights, and Government and the Con- 
— laughed at the distress eries that 
w arising from the farms. I went 
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through the dark days of the late fall of 
1929, and the years of hopeless despair 
that followed. I cannot forget that the 
real birthplace of the great depression 
was the farm. When the buying power 
of the farm is destroyed the factories in 
the cities close up. In the summer of 
1929 the stock market daily ascended to 
new levels, just as it is doing in the sum- 
mer of 1954. In the summer of 1929 the 
farmers came to Congress only to be 
laughed at. Let us take heed that in the 
summer of 1954 history is not repeated. 

Economists are like engineers. They 
are wise but human. The Corps of 
Army Engineers draws a blueprint for 
flood control, then old man Mississippi 
goes on a fresh tear and makes monkeys 
of them all. The wisest of the econo- 
mists draw a blueprint for economic 
stability, and then old man Human 
Nature falls victim to a panic and makes 
the science of economics look foolish. 
Curtail the farm income now by sudden 
and unprepared-for change, permit un- 
employment in the cities to grow because 
there are greatly diminished demands 
from the agriculturalists, and you have 
the seeds of a panic. 

People in panic do not listen to the 
economists any more than old man 
Mississippi on a rampage gives respect to 
the blueprints of the engineers. Farm- 
ers pretty generally are level-headed 
people, but they have to live; they can- 
not be shoved around from one estab- 
lished order and then changed without 
time for readjustments into another or- 
der, made guinea pigs for an economist's 
experiments. 

Mr. Chairman, I am supporting the 
bill of the Agricultural Committee. I 
am convinced that in so doing I am 
serving the people of my district. I am 
doing all in my power to protect them 
from continuing unemployment and to 
help the return to normalcy. 

In the 84th Congress, if my constitu- 
ents commission my continued service 
here, I shall work with others, includ- 
ing the great statesman from Texas 
[Mr. Patman] on a plan recently out- 
lined by Mr. E. G. Shinner and which 
envisions the restoration of these United 
States of America to its traditional place 
as a Nation, the agricultural strength of 
which rests in independent family farms. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, a few 
moments ago I voted against the Har- 
rison amendment which provided an 
82% percent of parity farm price sup- 
port. The amendment was passed by a 
vote of 179 to 164. The proposal was 
backed by the administration as a com- 
promise proposal, which means a possible 
loss of 8 percent in farm income. 

I have and will continue to advocate 
rigid 90 percent of parity price supports 
for such crops as tobacco and other farm 
products. 

I thought I would make my position 
clear inasmuch as personal problems may 
make it impossible for me to be present 
tomorrow for a recorded vote. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
have listened to the debate on the bill 
before us with a great deal of interest. 
I was particularly intrigued by the vig- 
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orous clash of interests between the agri- 
cultural bloc of East Greater New York 
City, as represented vigorously by Mr. 
CELLER, and the farm bloc of West 
Greater New York City, as represented 
so ably by Mr. Javits. 

While the district I represent is not 
known primarily as an agricultural dis- 
trict, Marion County, which is the 11th 
District of Indiana, is 76 percent farm 
area, but the bulk of the population re- 
sides and works in the city of Indianap- 
olis so that it has a decided urban char- 
acteristic. Much of its prosperity de- 
pends on agriculture. 

I am a small-business man and my 
knowledge of farming and agriculture is 
based on my contact with the small 
farms in my district as well as the recol- 
lection of my grandmother’s 80-acre, 
2-horse farm. 

As a businessman I am a wholesaler 
of wallpaper and paint. I handle very 
little of the products that enter directly 
into the discussion here today, but I 
would like to take issue with the many 
Members who have, today, attacked 
those in the distribution trades as recipi- 
ents of excessive profits and have re- 
peatedly stated that the benefits of price 
supports at a high rigid level are re- 
ceived primarily by the little farmer, and 
are necessary to his very economic 
existence. 

The total cash receipts of all the farm- 
ers in the State of Indiana from the 6 
basic commodities affected by this legis- 
lation amounted to only 15 percent of 
the farm income; 61 percent of the total 
cash receipts of the farmers in Indiana 
came from commodities on which there 
were no price supports, yet, every wage 
earner in my district contributes di- 
rectly to the income of the farmer by 
means of taxes taken from him and 
spent on this subsidy program, as well as 
indirectly through the price he pays for 
the supported commodity. 

I feel, as do most of my constituents, 
that the economy of the farm popula- 
tion should be strong and healthy, but I 
begin to wonder at the logic of an argu- 
ment that this program is designed pri- 
marily for the little farmer and the small 
land owner when I read Department of 
Agriculture statistics that show 64 sup- 
port loans of over $100,000 were made to 
individual farms and corporations under 
this very program, 

As I listened to the debate yesterday 
and today I questioned somewhat the 
need for a 90 percent parity floor under 
a program that benefits the giants of the 
agricultural industry to the extent shown 
by the guaranteed loans indicated in the 
following list of the largest beneficiaries 
under the present system of guaranteed 
profit afforded these so-called little 
farmers. 

This list was prepared yesterday by the 
Department of Agriculture at my re- 
quest. As far as I know, the recipients 
of these loans were entitled to the sup- 
port they received. I do not desire to 
leave the impression that I consider that 
bigness is in any way indicative of bad- 
ness. I am including this list in my re- 
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Producers with largest quantity of corn, wheat, and colton under loan, 1953 crop 


Name and address of producer 
ALABAMA 

COTTON 
J. B. Hain & Oo., Sardis 
J. A. Minter & Son, Tyler 

ARIZONA 

COTTON 
Bogle Farm Chandler UETAN E 2 
e: oungkor, e AR EET 
J. G. N Litehfeld Pi eee e E EER 

ARKANSAS 

WHEAT 
Wesson Farms, Inc., Vietoria 

COTTON 
B. C. Land Co., Leachville.......-.........---- 
St. Francis Valley Farms, Marked RENS 
Lee Wilson & Oo., Wilson....... ä —— 
“ag eee 8 „ 
Rodgers, West Memphis. 

CALIFORNIA 
WHEAT 


Jackson & Reinert, Paso Robles. 


J. H. and N. M. Mo Farms Co., Derby. 
Box Elder Farms Co., — gravatar 
IDAHO 
WHEAT 
eg yore ee S 
Ira and Sons, Lewiston.........-..-- 
ILLINOIS 
CORN 
Lester Pfister, El Paso —— 
INDIANA 
CORN 
Emil Savich, Rensselaer 
Iowa 
CORN 
Adams Bros. & Co., Odebolt 
KANSAS 
WHEAT 
Ont Smith, —— 

Garvey Farms, Colby. 
LOUISIANA 
COTTON 
Ray P. Oden, Shreveport 
MISSISSIPPI 
COTTON 
Delta & Pine Land Co., Scott. 


989 
816 Dalos- ec... 


1,870 bales..........- 
1,911 bales. 
406 bales. 


875 bales 
§81 bales 
577 bales..........-- 


68,471 bushels. „n.u. 


71,939 


102,648 bushels. 
124,800 bushels. 


64,277 bushels 
57,669 bushels. 
43,132 


876 bales.. _..-----=-| 


Amount of 
Quantity under loan 5 69 


$116, 173. 44 


166, 289. 76 


190, 944. 00 


Name and address of producer 


Misstssrer1—Continued 

corrox - continued 
B. F. Harbert & Co., Robinson ville 1 
Sturdivant, Yandell & Wilb ilburn, Vance 
Circle X Plantation, Indianola 

MISSOURI 
COTTON 

E. P. Coleman, Sikeston 


MONTANA 


3,655 bales 


WHEAT 


U. 8. Wheat Biria, 

H. B. and Allen ieh — 
J. R. Katzenberger, Highwood. J 50, 
Roy Killenbeck, Boney 


—— — — ewenn- 


New Mexico 
COTTON 
Hayner 5 Las Cruces . DEIN ccometosse 
Thigpen & Lake Arthur 890 bales 
4, P- White, Jr. ie eee 764 pales.———.— 
Bogle, Dexter 801 bales--.--------- 
2 — eng Son, . Pn , 
Nonrn DAKOTA 
WHEAT 
Witteman Co., Mohall . 58,850 bushels. 
OREGON 
WHEAT 
Cunn: m Sheep Co., Pendleton. . 124,002 bushels. 
— — signa 
Marion T, Weatherford, ord, Arlington. . —— 184.304 bushels ...n.-! 
E. R. McCanse, La Grande 57,184 bushels. 
5 „Bond.... 51,780 busheis. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
COTTON 
McColl Realty Oo., Bennettsville..............| 1,293 bales 
Sourn DAKOTA 
WHEAT 
J. E. Cheek, Pierre. . ie 
‘TENNESSER 
COTTON 
H. S, Mitchell, Millington . 597 bales 
TEXAS 
WHEAT 
W. T. Waggoner Trust Estate, Box 2130, | 73,087 bushels... 
Vernon. 
corron 
Ralph Farms, San Ellzario- . 1,096 bales 
TTT 
Carl Clawson, Lub RE SLE a bales. 
Gd ‘Collins, Jr.’ and N. F. Wilson, 3136 3 — — 
e T., ani . —U— — 
Wheeling Street, ta 
WASHINGTON 
WHEAT 
H F: 8 3 bushels. ne.. 
Horrigan 3 Co., 1411 ich Ave, Bldg., 2 
K. . Ha . Tekoa ------| 87,376 bushels .-e.-- 
The Co., Govan...........-.....-.---.-| 86,204 bushels 
Don ES SRS bushels......- 


my colleagues whose districts are re 
sented by the firms and farms who 


350, 204.39 
10 Stk 
643, 903.37 
248,6 ii 
for 
101; 67 
177, 830.3 
k 
2 
$127, 281. 4 
* 
270, 907.00 
119, 445.00 
* 
208,475.24 
is 
101, 530.00 
. 
175, 660, 
686, 78 
201, 492. 
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I strongly feel, Mr. Chairman, that in 
the interest both of the consuming public 
I represent and of the farmers of my 
district some revision must be made in 
our farm legislation to bring a sense of 
balance into our farm program. 

I wish I could be convinced, as many 
of my colleagues apparently are, that 

ty for the farmer could be guar- 
anteed by any legislative program en- 
acted here today. I do not believe there 
is in this Chamber any faucet we can 
turn on to produce gushing results which 
contradict economic principles. I can- 
not help but feel that many of those who 
point to the prosperity that has come to 
the farmer in the years betweer 1940 
and 1954, as an argument for rigid price 
‘supports, are claiming for a political 
party and a legislative program results 
that can only be attributed to World War 
It and the Korean conflict. In other 
words, much of the prosperity, farm and 
industrial, of which they boast was 
earned as the inevitable result of war- 
time inflation with its attendant toll of 
extravagance, waste, and death. 
I support the amendment offered by 


the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 


HESELTON!] calling for flexible supports 
at 75 percent of parity. If it fails I shall 
‘support the amendment of the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. Harrison] calling 
for supports at 8242 percent. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment introduced 
by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
Harrison}. I agree with the President 
that what is right for America is right 
politically and I believe that a program 
ef variable farm price supports is right 
for America, not only American farmers 
but all of our people. What is particu- 
Jarly important, I believe such a pro- 
gram to be right for the people of my 
district, both on and off the farm. 

This question of high rigid price sup- 
ports versus flexible price supports has 
been studied and deliberated by the 
President’s Advisory Commission on 
Agriculture, a bipartisan group com- 
posed of 18 men, of which 12 are farm- 
ers. This Commission is of the opinion 
that a flexible price support system is 
preferable to a system of rigid supports. 

The issue has also been considered by 
Various commodity groups, by land-grant 
colleges, by private research agencies, 
and by agricultural committees in var- 
ious parts of the country. The majority 
opinion of these groups is in favor of 
fiexible price supports. 

This opinion extends right down to 
the grassroots level. I have here a let- 
ter from Henry J. Andreas, president of 
the Fresno County, Calif., Farm Bureau. 
Mr. Andreas states in his letter that the 
Fresno County Farm Bureau has com- 
pleted a series of 15 center meetings, 3 
regular meetings, and 2 board meetings 
devoted entirely to the discussion of na- 

farm policy. Mr. Andreas further 
states that the board of directors of 
the Fresno County Farm Bureau adopt- 
ed a resolution favoring flexible price 
‘supports. In conclusion, Mr. Andreas 
‘states, and I quote: 

Personally, I shall be pleased to support 
the Fresno County resolution, as I feel that 
it is a middle-of-the-road position and rep- 


_ fesents the majority thinking of some 4,000 
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farm families in Fresno County. Please feel 
free to use this resolution in any manner 
that you see fit. 


It is important to note that high rigid 
price supports have never been made a 
part of a permanent agricultural pro- 
gram. The Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 contained a parity schedule 
of 50 to 75 percent. The act of 1948-49 
raised the schedule from 60 to 90 percent. 
Both of these acts, which constituted 
permanent farm legislation, were passed 
with bipartisan support. Both acknowl- 
edged the principle of flexibility. 

Mandatory supports at 90 percent 
were first adopted during World War II 
to encourage production and have since 
been extended only on a temporary 
basis. That in itself is proof that such 
supports have never been intended as a 
long-range solution to agricultural prob- 
lems. It is also important to note that 
rigid supports have never been ex- 
tended to include other than the so- 
called six basic crops: Wheat, corn, cot- 
ton, tobacco, rice, and peanuts. These 
so-called basic crops represent only 23 
percent of total cash farm income; 77 
percent of cash farm income is repre- 
sented by other crops; 67 percent not 
supported at all; and 10 percent subject 
to fiexible supports. There are no price 
supports, rigid or flexible, for poultry, yet 
the income in 1952 from peanuts was 
only 12 percent of that from chickens 
and broilers. 

If rigid supports were the panacea 
claimed for them, why have they not 
been extended to other crops? This 
body would not dare to do so, knowing 
that such action would only aggravate 
the surplus problem and hurt the farmer 
rather than help him. 

Our major farm problem today is that 
of managing agricultural surpluses. 
Those surpluses are made up mostly of 
the basic crops which have been sub- 
ject to rigid mandatory 90 percent sup- 
ports, 

The obligations of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation now run over $6 bil- 
lion. By next fall, the CCC will either 
own farm products outright or have loan 
obligations close to the present statu- 
tory limit of $844 billion. For that rea- 
son, the Department of Agriculture is 
asking that CCC lending authority be 
increased to $10 billion. This is neces- 
sary because it is very possible that the 
present limitation of 88 ½ billion will be 
exceeded before Congress convenes next 
January. And, so long as such gigantic 
surpluses hang over the market, prices 
will be depressed and farmers will be 
adversely affected. That is why today 
the average market price of supported 
commodities is below that of the non- 
supported in terms of parity. The fact 
that the committee has recommended 
only a 1-year extension of rigid supports, 
and only on six crops, indicates a lack 
of conviction in the permanent value 
of such a program. 

Now let us see what the amendment 
under consideration would do. First, it 
gives recognition to the principle of vari- 
able or flexible price supports up to 90 
percent depending on supply and de- 
mand. At the same time, it recognizes 
the necessity of a gradual transition and, 
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therefore, establishes a floor at 82% per- 
cent of parity. Actually, under the ad- 
ministration program, the support price 
on corn and cotton will be higher in 
1955 than 82% percent of parity. Tak- 
ing into consideration the allowable set- 
asides, corn will be supported at 84 per- 
cent and cotton at 90 percent. Under 
the formula, wheat would be supported 
at 78 percent, but due to the floor pro- 
vided by this amendment, would be sup- 
ported at 8244 percent. 

In conclusion, I would like to say this: 
The fundamental purpose of any na- 
tional farm program undertaken by the 
Federal Government is not to provide a 
market, but to help farmers market their 
commodities. The normal function of 
agriculture is to produce food and fiber 
for use by the consuming public and not 
for the United States Treasury. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
a farmer. I drew my first breath of life 
on a farm, grew up on a farm, and up 
to the time that I took my seat in the 
Congress, I derived my entire support 
from the business of farming. I am 
neither a big nor a rich farmer, nor do 
I belong to those who confine their ag- 
ricultural activity to some supervisory 
capacity. I am a dirt farmer who tills 
his own soil and who is not ashamed of 
coming home at night with dirt under 
his finger nails. 

I have watched with great personal 
interest the astounding evolution that, 
in the short span of a couple of decades, 
has brought the farmer up on the scale 
of society from a point below the aver- 
age standard of living to a place of full 
membership in the business community 
of our Nation. 

Certain Members on the opposite side 
of the aisle have implied here that farm 
prosperity has been due to the high fixed 
price-support system of the last admin- 
istration. I challenge this statement. I 
challenge it on the basis that we have 
had a unusually high demand for farm 
products due to World War II and the 
Korean war. A great deal of artificial 
demand stems from these wars. Frank- 
ly, Mr. Chairman, I cannot muster any 
enthusiasm for a single price rise 
brought about as the direct result of an 
American boy suffering injury or death 
on a foreign battlefield. 

During the past 20 to 25 years, unpre- 
cedented changes have taken place in 
the technology and science of agricul- 
ture. New seeds have been developed 
which are disease-resistant and more 
highly productive. New fertilizers have 
been synthesized, and the inorganic fer- 
tilizer industry has become a new in- 
stitution. Soil and water conservation 
have reached new proportions. New in- 
secticides and fungicides have been pro- 
duced in our laboratories. The age-old 
practices of irrigation have been mod- 
ernized, extended, and made more ef- 
fective. Crop rotation has developed 
into an agronomic science. 

These and hundred of other scientific 
developments have more than doubled 
the average yield per acre. In addition, 
tremendous strides have been made to 
Save labor through ingenious machines. 
I remember buying one single machine 
a few years ago which, operated by two 
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men, does the work formerly done by 50. 
And the self-propelled combine har- 
vester, run by one man, does the work 
formerly done by many hundreds at 
threshing time. 

All these developments, Mr. Chairman, 
have happened in my own short life- 
time. In my own case, its effect has 
been to double my productivity per acre 
with a lower investment in man-hours 
per unit of food produced. 

In that story, Mr. Chairman, lies the 
great fallacy of high fixed price supports. 
True, the farmer pays more per hour 
for labor, and the new parity formula 
recognizes that fact; but it does not take 
into account that the manpower require- 
ments per ton of food produced are much 
lower because of labor saving machinery 
and increased production, thanks to bet- 
ter seeds, to more efficient fertilizer, and 
to the many other accomplishments of 
science. 

That is why 90 percent of parity repre- 
sents a profit to the farmer, a profit that 
is underwritten and guaranteed and, 
indeed, paid for by the taxpayers of the 
Nation; the businessmen, workers, 
tradesmen, and craftsmen, the doctors, 
and lawyers as well as the taxi drivers 
and office clerks. Price supports were 
conceived to stimulate production to ful- 
fill wartime demands. Today we have 
overproduction and surpluses. Sup- 
ports were continued to insure against 
disaster. I cannot believe in a system 
that goes beyond disaster insurance and, 
in effect, serves to guarantee and under- 
write a profit. 

I am a farmer by choice, because I like 
the independence that goes with that 
occupation. I like making my own de- 
cisions, and I don’t want the government 
to tell me what to plant, when to plant it, 
and for what price to sell what I harvest. 
If the Government wishes to be helpful, 
it has many opportunities. It should 
continue to foster research in order to 
develop still better seeds, still more 
efficient fertilizer, in brief, to pave the 
way for ever new victories on the fron- 
tiers of science. Let government help 
us do a better job producing more with 
less investment. 

With science and industry furnishing 
the means, we farmers know how to do 
the job, and we will do it. 

The helping hand the farmer needs is 
not the one that holds the dole. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, I am 
opposed to all amendments designed to 
reduce support prices on basic agricul- 
tural commodities below 90 percent of 
parity. The farm problem is not going 
to be solved by cutting the income of 
our farming population. Those who 
favor the flexible scale of price supports 
have advanced what appears to me fal- 
lacious arguments. The first fallacy is 
that reducing support prices will reduce 
agricultural surpluses. This argument 
is totally without merit. Neither the 
Secretary of Agriculture nor any other 
responsible person appearing before the 
Committee on Agriculture has seriously 
contended that reducing the support 
level will reduce surpluses. Our sur- 
pluses are the result of the fact that dur- 
ing the Korean war farmers were called 
upon to increase their production. 


They are due to the fact that on our 
largest basic crops production controls 
have not been in effect for several years. 
Surpluses will be reduced when supply 
and demand are brought into line. 
They will not be greatly affected by a 
change in the price level. 

The second fallacy in the argument of 
those favoring flexible supports is that 
they will bring about less controls over 
production. The fact of the matter is 
that the Secretary of Agriculture, in 
recommending flexible price supports, 
has not recommended the elimination 
of either marketing quotas or acreage 
allotments. There is nothing in this bill 
or in any of the proposals heretofore 
offered, that will make it unnecessary to 
impose acreage controls in the event the 
support level is lowered. 

The third fallacy in the argument of 
those advancing this amendment is that 
lower support prices will cost the Gov- 
ernment less money. The fact of the 
matter is that any support program will 
cost the Government money unless pro- 
duction and consumption are brought 
into line. If Congress eliminates sup- 
port prices at 90 percent of parity but 
allows unlimited production at 75 per- 
cent of parity, the question of surpluses 
would still continue and the cost to the 
taxpayer would mount higher and high- 
er. I daresay that most farmers would 
gladly accept lower supports if they 
could have them with unlimited produc- 
tion but certainly there is nothing in the 
program advanced by the Secretary of 
Agriculture or by those sponsoring the 
pending amendments, that would in any 
manner leave farmers free to plant all 
the wheat, cotton, corn, and peanuts 
that they might desire to plant. 

Mr. Chairman, so long as farmers are 
willing to accept production controls as 
recommended or imposed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, that long the Gov- 
ernment in turn should put a floor of at 
least 90 percent of parity under farm 
prices. 

This bill, Mr. Chairman, is not just for 
American agriculture. It is a bill in the 
interest of all our people. Industry can- 
not prosper unless agriculture also pros- 
pers. The farmers offer to industry the 
greatest market for its goods. The pend- 
ing amendments should be defeated and 
the bill should be passed and sent to the 
Senate in its present form. 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Chairman, I have 
some regrets that we have seen fit to 
compromise this issue. In the 80th Con- 
gress, I supported a measure which be- 
came law and which provided for flexi- 
ble supports. It is too bad that the op- 
eration of that law has been postponed. 

The continuance of the rigid-support 
system has had deplorable results. Not- 
withstanding today’s debate, I am con- 
vinced that this system has been largely 
responsible for the piling up of $6,500,- 
000,000 worth of surplus foods, which 
will probably never be liquidated at their 
fair market value, and the expense of 
which has been and will be borne by the 
general taxpayer. More than that, he 
not only pays taxes for the support of 
the program, but he pays a higher price 
for his foods, a most extreme example 
of which is butter, which has virtually 
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been driven off the market by this un- 
realistic procedure. 

It has been said a thousand times to- 
day that the prosperity of the country is 
to a large extent dependent upon the 
welfare of our farmers, and this is true, 
but the proposed extension of rigid- 
support prices is not in the interest of 
all farmers but is essentially a selfish bill, 
because benefits are directed to the large 
growers of the so-called basic crops, 
wheat, corn, cotton, tobacco, and even 
peanuts. 

ONLY 2 PERCENT OF NEW JERSEY FARMERS 
BENEFITTED; 64 PERCENT ARE HURT 

There are many thousands of farmers 
who, of course, are directly benefited by 
this apparently eternal guaranty of 
prosperity, but what is overlooked is the 
fact that there are also many thousands 
of farmers who are not benefited at all. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
HESELTON] has called to your attention 
the situation with respect to New Eng- 
land farmers, I call your attention to 
the fact that the so-called basic com- 
modities in my State of New Jersey 
which benefit from the present program 
of high, rigid price supports represent 
2 percent of the total cash receipts of 
farmers in our State. 

Of equal significance is that fact that 
our poultry, egg, and dairy farmers who 
tegether represent 64 percent of the 
cash receipts in New Jersey, are not only 
not benefited, but are adversely affected 
by this program. The eggs that are sold 
in my district—one of the greatest egg- 
producing areas in this country—have to 
seek their support in the market place, 
while the grain that my egg producers 
have to buy are rigidly supported by 
artificially high prices. 

POSITION OF FARM BUREAU 


Mr. Chairman, the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, which is the largest 
general farm organization in the United 
States, definitely opposes the extension 
of 90 percent fixed price support on 
corn, wheat, cotton, peanuts, and rice 
in 1955, irrespective of supply levels. 

Likewise, Mr. Herbert W. Voorhees, 
president of the New Jersey Farm Bu- 
reau, writes me as follows: 

New JERSEY FARM BUREAU, 
Trenton, N. J., June 28, 1954, 
Re farm price supports in H. R. 9680, 
Hon. T. MILLET HAND, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN HAND: We know that 
you are interested in the opinion of New 
Jersey farmers on the important question 
of the level of farm-price supports. This 
issue is before you now in H. R. 9680 (sec. 
101). i 

New Jersey farmers are in favor of fiex- 
ible price supports. This position was taken 
by the voting delegates at our annual meet- 
ing last November. A copy of the resolu- 
tion developed by the delegates is enclosed. 
The first paragraph of this resolution sum- 
marizes the feeling against high, rigid sup- 
ports, “high, fixed farm price supports on 
the basic commodities have encouraged un- 
economic production, caused very large ex- 
penditure of tax funds, and required the 
imposition of arbitrary production controis 
on agricultural production.” 

You will recall that this position was 
stated at our annual congressional get-to- 
gether at the Congressional Hotel on Feb- 
ruary 4, 1954. At that time there were over 
100 farmers representing their county boards 
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of agriculture. As you know, the county 
boards are the county units of New Jersey 
Farm Bureau, and the New Jersey Farm Bu- 
reau is part of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. The American Farm Bureau 
Federation includes 48 State farm bureaus 
und the Puerto Rican Farm Bureau. There 
are more than 1,500,000 farm families in the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 

The policies of the State and national or- 
ganizations were started in the communities 
and counties and developed through local 
meetings where farmers got together to de- 
cide. Each farm family which is a member 
had a chance to voice its opinion and vote 
on policy. Across America 597,985 people at- 
tended 23,299 meetings and formed the policy 
of the American Farm Bureau. The enclosed 
New Jersey resolution was taken to the 
American meeting and was a factor in de- 
veloping the AFBF position on price supports. 

Briefly, we oppose any extension at all of 
90 percent farm price support because: 

1. High, rigid supports guarantee agricul- 
tural surpluses. 

2. It is not economically sound for farmers 
to continue to produce for Government stor- 
age. They must produce for consumer de- 
mand. 

8. Nationally the 6 basic crops only make 
up 23 percent of the cash farm receipts. In 
New Jersey they only make up 2 percent. 

4. Controls—marketing quotas, allotments, 
permits, etc., are inevitable with too much 
production. 

We strongly urge your support in prevent- 
ing any extension on any conditions of the 
90 percent levels of farm price supports. 

Sincerely yours, 
HERBERT W. VOORHEES, 
President. 
POINTS OUT THAT SOUTH JERSEY FARMERS ARE 
HURT BY “RIGID” SYSTEM 


Mr. Herbert O. Wegner, of the New 
Jersey State Poultry Association, has 
likewise wired me in opposition to the 
continuance of a rigid price support on 
basic commodities. 

The New Jersey Taxpayers Association 
has urged my help to “move Government 
away from rigid 90 percent support pro- 
gram and the tremendous waste it has 
built up in unmanagable surpluses.” 

I wish there was time to quote in full 
the analysis of this serious and growing 
problem which has been reported by the 
Council of State Chambers of Commerce. 

The worst part of this rigid support 
program and the resultant pileup of farm 
surpluses is that, if it is continued, it will 
react most seriously against the farmer 
himself. The time will come when the 
American taxpayer and the American 
consumer will no longer tolerate a tax 
burden and the cost-of-living burden 
which is imposed by a program which 
was essentially an incentive for wartime 
production, and not a perpetual guaran- 
ty of profits for the huge wheat, corn, and 
cotton farmers at the expense of all the 
rest of us. 

I am convinced that the continuance 
of the 90 percent rigid program is bad 
for the Nation, and worse for the farm- 
ers and people of New Jersey, and I re- 
gret that it has been found wise even to 
compromise the issue. It should be met 
head-on, and we should revert, after too 
long a delay, to the flexible program 
which the Congress adopted 3 years ago. 

I propose, therefore, to support the 
compromise embodied in the Harrison 
amendment with a little bit of reluc- 
tance. I would prefer to meet the issue 
directly, but I must remember that 
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compromise is often the essence of rea- 
sonable legislation. 

Most certainly if the Harrison amend- 
ment, adopted by the committee today, 
should by any chance be rejected by the 
House tomorrow, and the bill as finally 
presented will extend the present 90 
percent rigid support program, I will be 
constrained to vote against it, even 
though it admittedly contains some pro- 
visions which are good. 

In conclusion, may I read the editorial 
from the Philadelphia Inquirer of June 
28, 1954, which should be of real interest 
to the House: 

CONGRESS’ Duty: END Farm Price GOUGE 


The sound, constructive effort of the Eisen- 
hower administration to free the Nation from 
the costly and wasteful burden of high rigid 
farm price supports will come to a head in 
the House of Representatives this week, and 
shortly afterward in the Senate. 

In both bodies the Committees on Agri- 
culture have ignored the President's proposal 
and voted to recommend another year's ex- 
tension of the rigid support system, binding 
the Government to buy wheat, corn, cotton, 
peanuts, and rice at 90 percent of parity. 

They voted, in effect, to continue high food 
prices for American dinner tables, high costs 
for taxpayers. They voted to encourage in- 
defensible overproduction and the piling up 
of huge, and useless, surpluses. 

These committee actions represent the 
stubborn determination of the farm bloc to 
maintain the glaring evils of the rigid sup- 
port system. Their recommendations reflect 
a hard-boiled political attempt to deal with 
a problem that is of vital concern to all 
Americans, including farmers. 

In the House, both Republicans and Demo- 
crats who have the interests of the country 
at heart should set aside the committee pro- 
posal and put through the administration 
program for flexible supports to vary, as needs 
prescribe, between 75 and 90 percent. When 
the time comes, the Senate should follow 
suit. 

The committee actions have been inter- 
preted as snubs to the President and to Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson. 

They were snubs for all the people of this 
country who have to buy food and clothing 
and pay taxes. And the time is overdue for 
their interests to have full consideration in 
Congress. 

Does the Eisenhower farm program aim to 
wipe out reasonable aid for American farm- 
ers? Nota bit of it. Under flexible supports 
basic farm commodities will continue to be 
bought by the Government. The supports 
would move up to encourage production dur- 
ing times of low farm output and move 
down to discourage plantings in times of ex- 
cess production. 

There's the essential and important fea- 
ture of this plan. It will hold down 
needless overproduction, which high rigid 
supports foster. So long as those high sup- 
ports prevail, overproduction is inevitable. 

We have got to get rid of the immense 
surpluses we already have. And that’s al- 
most a superhuman task. We have got to 
halt the sinful loss and waste, such as we've 
seen in stored butter. And we've got to have 
farm aid geared, to some extent at least, 
with the idea of giving housewives a better 
break on prices than is possible under the 
current high support plan. 

The President’s farm policy deserves the 
support of Members of Congress of both 
parties. It is a sincere attempt to solve 
a gigantic problem in which Secretary Ben- 
son, notably, has gained stature by his 
sturdy courage in seeking to further a farm 
program that would serve the interests of 
all the people. He has stood out against 
threats, bullying, cajolery—all sorts of pres- 
sures—and bravely but with good humor 
has held firmly to what he believes in. 
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For far too long the farm program has 
operated to the disadvantage of millions of 
consumers. It has meant the shocking para- 
dox of enormous accumulations of food and 
fiber along with unyielding high prices. 

Solution of that must be removed from 
the crude political arena in which it has not 
often been left. Republicans should support 
the President unless there are grave reasons 
for disagreeing with him. And in this case 
there are none. Democrats in Congress 
should stand by Mr. Eisenhower and his farm 
program because it is a wise program, in 
the best interest of the Nation. 

We hope that in both House and Senate 
that interest—the real interest of America— 
will prevail and that the shameful waste 
and inequity of Government-rigged high 
prices will become a thing of the past. 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
I am for 90 percent of parity and against 
the Harrison amendment which would 
reduce the support price to 82!4 percent 
of parity. 

Ninety percent of parity is really in 
the interest of the consumers. 

I have farmed for 18 moons and pre- 
viously spent 6 years on the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

I represent 811 communities of which 
half are farmers and the other half 
towns and cities—consumers. 

My area consists of 23 counties. 
Farmers raise 70 percent of the cotton 
produced in Oklahoma, 95 percent of the 
mung beans in the United States of 
America, about one-half of the peanuts, 
a large part of the grain sorghums, 
wheat, alfalfa, and castor beans that are 
raised in Oklahoma. 

In order to secure parity a farmer 
has to be in compliance and take cer- 
tain crops out of production and prac- 
tice soil and moisture conservation, in 
order to save the 3 remaining inches of 
soil on the earth today for future 
generations. 

Ninety percent of parity not only is in 
the interest of the farmer and consumer 
but the laborer, small and large busi- 
nessman because the national income 
is always 7 times that of the farmers’ 
income. 

The administration has failed in not 
using a realistic method of trading off 
the so-called surpluses to other coun- 
tries for products which would not in- 
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trade channels, 

Aged citizens should be permitted to 
draw on the surplus commodities with- 
out reducing their assistance checks. 

We should recall the old Biblical story 
which warns that 7 years of famine 
sometimes follows 7 years of plenty. 

Furthermore our population has grown 
by leaps and bounds. Farmers have 
been urged to increase their production 
in order to meet the wartime and emer- 
gency needs. As I see it, the situation to- 
day calls for a good stockpile of the 
necessary food and fiber. 

If the administration had selected a 
man of the caliber of CLIFF Hope as the 
Secretary of Agriculture, it would not be 
in the trouble it is in today. If the 
motion to reduce price supports to 8234 
percent of parity carries you may expect 
the Democrats to take over in the fall 
of 1954 by at least a majority of 54. 

No matter what action is taken today 
remember the next Congress will change 
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it and make the situation more favor- 
able to all those who till the soil. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, no one here is more 
anxious to vote than I am, and I am 
ready. But I have been informed that 
this debate would not close until I made 
some remarks and somebody else made 
some remarks. 

I am very anxious that we remain in 
session this evening—and that is why 
I apologize to the House for taking up 
this time—until these amendments are 
disposed of. I think the Committee is 
already in a mood to vote. 

I was glad to hear our very distin- 
guished and beloved Speaker say that 
this question should not be considered in 
the realm of politics. I certainly am not 
considering it in that realm at all for, 
if I wanted to play politics, it would be 
my desire to see that these amendments 
were adopted in the Committee of the 
Whole, and then have a rollcall on them 
on tomorrow. I think that would be the 
political thing to do for those on my 
right. 

We have been hearing a great deal 
about the Department’s position on farm 
parity. I understood that until today it 
was for a flexible program from 90 per- 
cent to 75 percent. Now there is a so- 
called compromise being offered here to- 
day that says 82% percent. If 75 per- 
cent was the right thing yesterday or 
last week, it seems to me that 90 percent 
to 75 percent should be the position of 
those people who have been so loud in 
their protestations that it should be flex- 
ible from 90 to 75 percent. 

As I said here a while ago, a great 
criminal lawyer in a courthouse down in 
Texas was talking about trying to plead 
manslaughter instead of murder for his 
client and the attorney on the other side 
said that it did not make any difference 
to the fellow who was dead whether he 
was murdered or manslaughtered. 

You cannot kill this just a little. Of 
course, reducing the percentage to 75 
I think would bring about so much dis- 
tress among the farmers of the country 
that they would have had no program at 
all, because many of them would be out 
of business, You cannot kill this just a 
little by bringing in a provision for 8242 
percent. j 

We ought to stand up and be counted 
as to whether or not we are for continu- 
ing this program that would bring pros- 
perity to agriculture and prosperity to 
all the people of the United States. 

I can remember 22 years ago when the 
net income of all the farmers of the 
United States was $1,800,000,000. Ihave 
seen it rise to a net income of $17 billion. 
When the income of the farmers was 
$1,800,000,000 there were 14 million un- 
employed people in the United States. 
When the income of the farmers rose to 
$17 billion, 62 ½ million people were gain- 
fully employed. They had buying power. 

What happened to the banks? Bank 
deposits rose from $51 billion to $171 
billion. The national income rose from 
$39 billion to $276 billion. Of course, we 
have had increasing business for the last 
20 years. Twenty-two years ago the in- 
come of all the corporations in the 
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United States was $3,400,000 less than 
nothing, but when these 30 million 
people on the farms had buying power 
so they could buy the fruits of the manu- 
facturing plants, income after taxes and 
everything rose to $18 billion. 

You keep trimming agriculture down, 
you keep driving people from the 
farms—as was said so well here by the 
gentleman from Minnesota, I think it 
was Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN—the greatest 
consumers of manufactured products in 
the United States are the 30 million peo- 
ple who live on the farms. Why has busi- 
ness fallen off? Why is not farm ma- 
chinery moving? Why are not goods 
moving from the shelves? It is because 
the farmers of the United States, these 
millions of people, have been worried for 
the last 15 months as to what might hap- 
pen to their farm program. They are not 
going to begin to spend what little sur- 
plus they have built up until they find 
out what kind of program they are going 
to have and what kind of economy this 
country is going under. 

I do not think we ought to scare people 
in this country into hoarding their 
money or into stopping production. You 
talk about surpluses. The world is in 
bad shape. I do not know what is 
going to happen tomorrow and neither 
do you nor anybody else, even those who 
are the highest in this Government or 
any other government. But I know this: 
When trouble comes and they go out 
and ask the farmer to increase produc- 
tion, and if trouble does come and any- 
body that is allied with us that needs 
food and raiment, these surpluses are 
going to disappear pretty fast. 

I am not afraid of surpluses, as far as 
I am concerned, but one way you can 
reduce them is to have a farm program 
and price supports under which the 
farmer will know what he is going to 
get. When he knows that, he is willing 
every time—why, the cotton farmers of 
my county vote 97 percent for acreage 
control when they know they are going 
to get 90-percent parity. They make 
more money because they will have less 
expense. 

Let us go on with this program for 
another year and see how we work out. 
Take the scare and the indefiniteness and 
the indecision out of Government and 
out of our great farm population, and 
we will see the prosperity of this country 
rise and rise instead of falling and fall- 
ing. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, we always enjoy listen- 
ing to the gentleman from Texas, the 
distinguished minority leader, and a 
great personal friend of all of us, the 
former Speaker of the House. I have 
heard him make many speeches here, and 
this has been one of his typically effec- 
tive presentations. May I say to my 
good colleague, I would like to take you 
up on that business of adopting this 
Harrison amendment here in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole and then to call 
the roll tomorrow. Nothing would please 
me more. I have been disturbed that 
possibly we could not have our Mem- 
bers on the floor and that we might not 
have an opportunity to call the roll. 
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So I would be very happy if we could 
just make that arrangement now. I do 
not know whether you suggested that, 
really intending it might work out that 
way. But I just want everyone to under- 
stand that the idea would suit me fine. 
I will make you another proposition. 
You just give the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Harrison] the right to make 
the motion to recommit. We would be 
very glad to have that right on our 
side because then that would give us an 
opportunity to get a square, clear-cut 
decision so that we all would have a 
chance to know just. where everybody 
stands. Then some of my friends on 
the right from city areas who have been 
making such impassioned speeches here 
also would have a chance to stand up 
and be counted. As a matter of fact, 
it is going to be very interesting to many 
of us to see just how they perform, be- 
cause there will be many people watch- 
ing and wondering how they are going 
to vote. If we could just get a record 
vote, why then we would really know. 

The gentleman from Texas speaks of 
the 75 percent of parity proposition 
which seems to have become, in the 
minds of some at least, what is supposed 
to be the administration attitude or 
position; that never has been in reality 
the position of the administration. 
Throughout all of this controversy, the 
President of the United States has 
stressed the necessity of making a start 
away from the high, rigid, 90 percent of 
parity, which everyone ought to under- 
stand is rapidly getting us into serious 
trouble. But throughout all of that time, 
the President of the United States has 
stressed the matter of graduality. In 
his state of the Union message, he said: 

The transition to modernize parity must 
be accomplished gradually. In no case 
should there be an abrupt downward change 
in the dollar level or the percentage level 
of price supports. 


That is what he said and that is what 
he meant. Then, in his message on the 
farm problem of January 11, he said: 

Adjustment to a new farm program must 
be accomplished gradually in the interest of 
the Nation’s farm population and in the 
sieto of the economy of the Nation as a 
whole. 


Now to my mind, that is true states- 
manship, and while some of my friends 
on my right, and I am sorry to say a 
few here on my left, have sought to 
impugn the word and integrity of our 
great President, I say that the position 
he has taken has been one of states- 
manship all the way through. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. RAY- 
BURN] speaks of handling it by going to 
82%. I realize that some of our friends 
say even though we struck out the whole 
section, prices under the set- aside would 
be supported above 75. The lowest 
would be wheat at 78, corn at 84, cotton 
at 90. In spite of that fact you would 
like to go to the farmers and say, “Now 
the Republicans are for 75 percent of 
parity and we Democrats are for 90, so 
you ought to vote for us.” 

Now, I think you are just a little dis- 
turbed that we have done here what the 
President of the United States asked us 
to do, and that is to recognize that we 
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are in trouble with these high, rigid 
support prices, and that we have to begin 
to get away from it. But we must not 
pull the rug out from under agriculture. 
No one is going to do that. Even if you 
are from New York City, you do not have 
a monopoly on all the solicitude for the 
farmers’ welfare. 

Today in my district there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of corn and 
wheat planted, tended, and to be har- 
vested by thousands of farm families. 
Some of you spoke of politics being in- 
volved. If they resented too much what 
I am here trying +o do, I would not be 
back, but you know they are decent, hon- 
orable people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. HALLEcK 
was granted 5 additional minutes.) 

Mr. HALLECK. Over the years they 
are going to approve of this. The great 
American Farm Bureau Federation, rep- 
resenting more farmers than any other 
organization in the world, recognizing, 
as you ought to recognize, that you do not 
do the farmers of this country a service 
by continuing a situation that can bring 
about their destruction—they advocate 
this graduality of approach. 

It is not an issue of continuing the 
program or ending the program. Ihave 
voted for all of these programs. And 
may I say parenthetically that every 
one of them, starting in 1933, through 
1938 and 1948 and 1949, Democratic and 
Republican Congresses—every one of 
them has written into them a provision 
for flexibility. Now that is the issue 
here. Shall we begin to get away from 
it? 

Let me say to my friends that this 
Harrison amendment represents a defi- 
nite and vital part of the administra- 
tion’s program. There are good things 
in this bill, but, as the Speaker said, if 
you do not change this provision for 
high rigid parity support, you may well 
be jeopardizing the accomplishment of 
this much-needed legislation. 

Now, what does the Harrison amend- 
ment do? First, it eliminates rigid high 
support prices, 90 percent. Second, it 
reestablishes the policy of flexibility, for 
which we have all voted through the 
years. Third, it sets a reasonable min- 
imum below which we do not go in the 
coming year. 

I am happy and proud to be sup- 
porting that amendment, and even 
though you may develop such a solid 
Democrat vote as to defeat us, I dare 
say the time will come when you will 
wish you had not. I spoke of the flexi- 
ble provision in the underlying perma- 
nent legislation. We voted for 90 per- 
cent, when? In time of war, to assure 
to the farmers of the Nation that since 
their stepped-up production might not 
be needed in time of war, there would 
be a tapering-off process. But did any 
of you vote for it on the proposition that 
it was to be forever guaranteed by the 
Government of the United States? I 
do not think so. World War II has been 
over 9 years. The police action in Korea 
has been over for a year. The 90 per- 
cent continues through this year. Re- 
adjustments are taking place all 
through our economy. By what man- 
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ner of statesmanship and concern for 
America do you people insist that we 
shall not even start this very minor ad- 
justment that is necessary and desir- 
able in agriculture? 

Surpluses have been referred to $6.5 
billion worth. Putting on all the steam 
we could we sold about $250 million 
worth. We had a year’s supply of wheat 
hanging over us; we are going to get 
another year’s surplus this year. My 
prediction is we are going to be piling 
wheat all over the ground before this 
harvest is over. We have got it in 
Victory ships in the Hudson River now 
where it has to be turned over every day 
to keep from heating up and spoiling. 

Where do you people think we are 
coming out? 

I say the time has come to stop, look, 
and listen. 

The flexible system: No one argues 
that it is the complete answer to the 
problem; I wish it were. I can think 
of a lot of other problems for which 
I would like to have an equally concise 
answer. Many of them have to do with 
small manufacturing establishments in 
my district and yours finding themselves 
without a market. They are scrambling 
around trying to get adjusted, trying to 
get into some other line. The high in- 
flexible system was put into effect to 
stimulate an ever-increasing production. 
On the other hand, a degree of reason- 
able flexibility first of all takes away a 
measure of the incentive to overproduce; 
secondly, it stimulates domestic produc- 
tion; and I stand with the President in 
that I would rather have these food- 
stuffs going onto the American table 
than to be put in storage houses all over 
the country. Thirdly, it tends to stim- 
ulate foreign export of agricultural 
commodities. 

Are not those desirable things, my 
friends? 

The chairman of our great committee, 
CLIFF Hore, for whom I have the deepest 
personal affection and highest regard, 
spoke of the fact that it was not pleasur- 
able for him to oppose the administra- 
tion and, of course, obviously now to 
oppose the leadership on his side. It is 
not easy for me to stand here and con- 
tend against the position of the people 
on our side on the great Committee on 
Agriculture who have reported this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

(On request of Mr. McCormack, and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. HALLECK was 
allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. HALLECK. I did what I could to 
try before the bill was reported to get 
something that would have avoided this 
at times acrimonious and occasionally 
rough debate; but that did not happen. 
So our only alternative was to present 
this amendment. 

May I say before I close that I trust 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts is voted down. He 
would propose to change the 82% percent 
to 75 percent. As a matter of fact, as 
I explained before, if a set-aside goes into 
effect it is the difference between 
Tweedledee and Tweedledum, because all 
of the support prices would be above 75 
percent. I plead with you to go along 
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with us to make this first step to get 
away from the high rigid supports put 
on in wartime that just cannot be con- 
tinued forever, that are getting us all 
into trouble, that will ultimately get the 
farmers in trouble. 

I want finally to say this, that if you 
folks prevail and are able to bring about 
this continuation of 90 percent, a high 
rigid support, you will have to take re- 
sponsibility for what transpires. 

I am perfectly willing to take respon- 
sibility for what happens under my pro- 
posal. 

If these surpluses continue to pile up 
and get to where we have $10 billion 
worth of them, one day we will discover 
that we cannot sell what we have ac- 
cumulated and the taxpayers will take 
the loss. The people who are not on 
the farms will say: “Why did this happen 
to us?” I say you will have to take the 
responsibility. If you will help us sup- 
port this change to 824 percent we will 
take the political responsibility, those of 
us who support it, and will be happy to 
do so, because I do not think it will be 
a political liability. On the contrary, I 
think it will be a political asset and that 
is what I hope it would be. But whether 
it is or not I stand with our great Presi- 
dent when he said: 

I have been advised that to recommend a 
change from 90 percent support prices or less 
would be bad politics, but bad politics or not 
I know it is the right thing for the country, 
the farmers, and the world. 


That is the reason I am going to sup- 
port him. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I wonder 
if we might make some arrangement 
about closing debate? 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, since 
all Members have been granted the 
privilege of extending their remarks in 
the Recor, I suggest to the gentleman 
that he now close debate on this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. HESEL- 
ton] to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. HARRI- 
son]. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
to the amendment be reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maine? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HESELTON to 
the amendment offered by Mr. Harrison of 
Nebraska: Strike out “8244 percent” and in- 
sert “75 percent.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. Harrison]. 
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Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, on 
that I ask for a division. 

The Committee divided; and there 
were—ayes 179, noes 151. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Hore and 
Mr. Harrison of Nebraska. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
179, noes 164. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 102. Section 201 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 201. The Secretary is authorized and 
directed to make available (without regard 
to the provisions of title III) price support to 
producers for wool (including mohair), tung 
nuts, honey, milk, butterfat, and the prod- 
ucts of milk and butterfat as follows: 

“(a) The price of wool (including mo- 
hair) shall be supported through loans, pur- 
chases, payments, or other operations in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the ‘National 
Wool Act of 1954’; 

“(b) The price of tung nuts and honey, 
respectively, shall be supported through 
loans, purchases, or other operations at a 
level not in excess of 90 percent nor less than 
60 percent of the parity price therefore.” 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Corton, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 9680) to provide for continued 
price support for agricultural products; 
to augment the marketing and disposal 
of such products; to provide for greater 
stability in the products of agriculture; 
and for other purposes, had come to no 
resolution thereon. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members be per- 
mitted to extend their remarks in the 
Recorp on the amendment which has 
just been voted upon and to include ex- 
traneous remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would be less than honest with the Com- 
mittee if I did not state that I am in no 
sense an expert on farm legislation, but 
I do claim some knowledge of and train- 
ing in the field of logic. I have listened 
with a great deal of attention to the de- 
bate yesterday and today and must say 
that logic has played little or no part 
in much that has been said. Those who 
are in favor of rigid price supports point 
out that there is unemployment in the 
agriculture equipment manufacturing 
industry, that the farmers economically 
are not in good condition, and yet they 
propose to continue the price-support 
program which has produced these eco- 
nomic difficulties. One would think 
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that those advocating the continuance 
of 90 percent of parity price support 
were advocating a new program to cure 
ills which had been created by some 
different program. 

As for myself, I can come to no other 
conclusion than that those supporting 
the present program are blindly doing 
so because of some belief that it has 
political value but knowing full well that 
the 90-percent-parity-price-support pro- 
gram had its inception as a war measure 
and has now long outlived its useful- 
ness. 

The charge has been made by many of 
those on my right that the flexible-price- 
support program is one which flexes the 
prices and fleeces the farmer. If that 
now be true, then they must assume re- 
sponsibility for originating the plan. 

In support of this conclusion I would 
like to quote an editorial from the New 
York Times of Saturday, July 19, 1952, 
and may I call attention to the fact that 
the New York Times is a Democratic 
paper: 

DEMOCRATIC FARM POLICY 

If there had been any question as to what 
the fashion was to be in farm policy at the 
1952 Democratic convention it would seem 
to have been removed by the President yes- 
terday. For yesterday Mr. Truman gave his 
approval to legislation embracing the newest 
design from the sketchbook of his Secretary 
of Agriculture, a design which, as the fashion 
writers would say, features high and rigid 
supports—90 percent of parity for basic farm 
crops. 

Hitherto, administration policy has con- 
sistently repudiated rigid price supports as 
completely unsound economically—which, it 
might be added, makes that conclusion 
virtually unanimous. 

“The Government's long-range program to 
support farm incomes at a reasonable level,” 
said the President's Economic Report to Con- 
gress in January 1947, “must be kept 
fiexible * .““ 

Again in 1948 Mr. Truman told Congress: 
“I emphasize the need for keeping support 
levels flexible.” 

In January 1949, the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, in its annual report to 
the Chief Executive, was even more em- 
phatic on this point, declaring: 

“Rigid systems of support * * * can only 
lead to rigid systems for restricting output 
that violate our tenets of economic freedom.” 

Just by way of rounding out the record, 
here is what the Democratic Party platform 
said in 1948: “We pledge our efforts to main- 
tain continued farm prosperity. * * * Spe- 
cifically we favor a permanent system of 
flexible price supports for agricultural 
products.” 

The idea of a 90 percent rigid level of sup- 
port was introduced as a wartime measure, 
and was to have been terminated automati- 
cally 2 years after hostilities were over. Con- 
gress has succeeded in extending the postwar 
transition period from year to year, however, 
and now the President, despite the adminis- 
tration’s public record on the issue, has given 
his blessing to legislation which would ex- 
tend rigid wartime supports through 1952. 
The provision, he now finds, is “a valuable 
addition to our agricultural legislation, 
which has been so important in maintaining 
a strong and stable farm economy.” 

This approbation by the President of the 
notoriously unsound device of rigid controls 
contrasts strikingly with the things he had 
to say about it only 2 years ago. In April 
1950, in a memorandum to Congress, Mr. 
Truman said of it: 

“It is costly, and it piles up unmanageable 
surpluses at the same time that it maintains 
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artificially high prices for agricultural 
products.” 

No one could have stated the case against 
rigid price support more simply and with 
greater economy of words. Unfortunately it 
is necessary to add that no one could have 
stated it for a poorer reason. For, unhappily, 
Mr. Truman’s arguments against the high 
price-support policy which he now professes 
to regard with such admiration was not a 
preface to a plea for flexible support but to 
a plea for a device that would have been not 
only more costly but even more insidious. 
We refer to the Brannan plan. Now that the 
country has refused to have anything to do 
with the latter, Mr. Truman apparently is 
prepared to settle for the next worst thing. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE WAR CLAIMS 
ACT 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced today for appropriate refer- 
ence, a bill transmitted by the Bureau 
of the Budget to the Speaker of the 
House on June 28, 1954, entitled “A bill 
to amend the War Claims Act of 1948, 
as amended, approved July 3, 1948.” I 
submit for inclusion in the printed REC- 
orp at this point the letter of transmit- 
tal from the Bureau of the Budget and 
the report and recommendations of the 
War Claims Commission with respect to 
the proposed legislation: 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., June 28, 1954. 
Hon. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, Jr., 
Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SPEAKER: There is submitted 
herewith for consideration of the Congress 
a draft of a proposed bill which would 
further amend the War Claims Act of 1948. 
This bill, together with a report in which 
the principal features of the various titles 
and sections are discussed, is submitted as 
promised by the President in his message 
transmitting Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
1954, which related to the establishment of 
a Foreign Claims Settlement Commission to 
handle such claims. 

This proposed amendment would extend 
to certain United States nationals who, dur- 
ing World War II, were interned by the en- 
emy or were captured while serving either 
in allied military forces or as merchant sea- 
men aboard United States vessels, or vessels 
of friendly governments, benefits compar- 
able to those authorized under similar cir- 
cumstances by the War Claims Act of 1948 
as presently amended. In addition, the bill 
would provide for restoration in part of 
funds that were on deposit with Philippine 
financial institutions to the credit of Amer- 
ican nationals, which were sequestered by the 
Japanese Government. : 

Because of hardships suffered by many 
United States nationals as the result of ac- 
tions of certain foreign governments for 
which this bill would afford some relief, I 
would strongly urge that this proposed leg- 
islation be acted upon, to the extent pos- 
sible, before the close of the present ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROWLAND HUGHES, 
Director. 
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REPORT AND RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING 
THE PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE WAR 
Crarms Act OF 1948 


The bill herein proposed would further 
amend the War Claims Act of 1948. It would 
extend to certain United States nationals 
who, during World War II, were interned by 
the enemy or were captured while serving 
either in allied military forces or as mer- 
chant seamen aboard United States vessels, 
or vessels of friendly governments, benefits 
comparable to those authorized under simi- 
lar circumstances by the War Claims Act of 
1948, as presently amended. In addition, the 
bill would provide for restoration in part 
of funds that were on deposit with Philip- 
pine financial institutions to the credit of 
American nationals, which were sequestered 
by the Japanese Government. 

This bill, which was technically drafted to 
amend the existing claims act referred to 
above, assumes that if Reorganization Plan 
No. 1, now before the Congress becomes ef- 
fective such additional claims as may be 
authorized from those recommended herein 
will be assigned to the new Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission proposed by that 
plan. The assignment of such additional 
claims programs to the new Commission 
would assure that payments thereunder 
would occur at the earliest possible date. 

It is proposed to reconstitute the War 
Claims Act of 1948, as amended, into titles 
I and II. The present act would become 
title I and the bill would amend that title 
by adding sections 15, 16, and 17. 


CLAIMS RECOMMENDED 


Briefly, section 15 would extend the pris- 
oner-of-war benefit provisions of the present 
act to American citizens who served with 
allied military forces and were detained as 
prisoners of war during World War II. Sec- 
tion 16 would extend the civilian detention 
benefits of the act to members of the mer- 
chant marine who were captured and de- 
tained during World War II. Section 17 pro- 
vides funds for the payment of these claims. 

Section 3 of the bill (proposed title II) 
would compensate American nationals and 
others whose bank accounts in the Philip- 
pines were sequestered by the Imperial Japa- 
nese Government during World War II. 

More specifically, new section 15 would ex- 
tend the present coverage of the War Claims 
Act to American citizens who were mem- 
bers of the armed forces of a government al- 
lied with the United States during World 
War II and who during that period were cap- 
tured and detained as prisoners of war. It 
will be recalled that prior to the official entry 
of the United States into World War II, many 
American youths joined the military forces 
of countries which subsequently became 
allies of the United States. The records dis- 
close that some of these youths were detained 
by enemy governments as prisoners of war. 
The present proposal would compensate 
these citizens at the same rates as members 
of United States Armed Forces detained as 
prisoners of war who were previously com- 
pensated under the present provisions of sec- 
tion 6 of the act. The payments proposed 
are for food deprivation and inhumane treat- 
ment. However, if these citizens were af- 
forded similar compensation by the Allied 
Governments they served, such persons 
would be compensated under this proposal 
only to the extent necessary to equalize their 
compensation in terms of the American 
standard. 

It is estimated that only 100 claims, 
amounting to $100,000, would be received as a 
result of this proposed amendment. 

New section 16 provides for detention 
benefits for civilian American citizens who 
were merchant seamen, and, as such, were 
captured and interned or held by the Govern- 
ments of Germany and Japan during World 
War II. the administration of sec- 
tion 5 (a) through (e) of the act, it became 
evident that many of these merchant seamen 
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were captured by Japanese forces elsewhere 
than the specified areas set out in section 5 
of the act. In most instances they were 
brought to and detained in camps at which 
other civilian American citizens were in- 
terned who have been compensated for the 
period of their detention. Almost without 
exception, the vessels on which these sea- 
men served were under the direction of the 
United States Government, which at the 
time controlled the movement of American 
sea commerce. They were, therefore, pro- 
moting the national interest of the United 
States. In a number of instances, the ships 
on which they served were sunk and the sur- 
vivors were picked up by German subma- 
rines in waters far removed from the limited 
areas specified in section 5 of the act, namely, 
Midway, Guam, Wake Island, the Philippine 
Islands, or any Territory or possession of the 
United States attacked or invaded by Japan. 
Some of them were subsequently turned over 
to the Japanese forces for internment. 

It is estimated that approximately 150 
American merchant seamen captured in the 
Pacific theater would be eligible for these 
benefits and it is further estimated that 
these benefits would approximate $375,000. 
Moreover, it is estimated that between 50 
and 100 such seamen were captured and 
detained in other than the Pacific theater 
by the armed forces of Germany and that 
benefits for this latter group would approxi- 
mate $125,000. 

That portion of the bill which would add 
title II to the War Claims Act of 1948, as 
amended, provides for compensating Ameri- 
can nationals, and American controlled com- 
panies, who suffered loss of bank deposits 
and other credits in the Philippines during 
World War II by virtue of orders of the Im- 
perial Japanese Government sequestering 
such funds. 

Sequestration of the bank accounts of 
United States military personnel, American 
civilian citizens, and American-owned com- 
panies resulted in losses estimated at $1,- 
750,000, of which American military person- 
nel losses alone are estimated at $200,000. 
Other credits lost by American nationals are 
estimated at $750,000. In addition, volun- 
tary payments or reinstatements before the 
Haw Pia and subsequent decisions by the 
Philippine Supreme Court approximate $5 
million. In the aggregate, these claims may 
total about $7,500,000. It is estimated that 
actual payments under this title will not 
exceed $5 million since payment of claims in 
full will only be allowed up to $500 with the 
excess over $500 being paid at 52.5 percent of 
the allowed claim. This payment scale was 
established in settling claims under the 
Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 1946, and 
is suggested as a precedent to be followed 
here. 

It is to be noted that under the Philippine 
Rehabilitation Act, the loss of accounts, 
money, and intangibles, was not subject to 
compensation, In the debate on the Japan- 
ese treaty the attention of the Congress was 
drawn to this problem and the unchallenged 
view expressed at the hearings was that the 
American nationals who lost property 
through this sequestration were entitled to 
compensation, 

In addition, this section further provides 
compensation at the $500 plus 52.5 percent 
standard for those banks or other financial 
institutions doing business in the Philip- 
pines which reestablished or reimbursed 
American nationals for their losses through 
sequestration. 

It is believed those who paid the Ameri- 
cans have a just claim for compensation. 
Had they not paid the American citizens and 
American business institutions—and they 
were, in fact, under no obligation to pay the 
Americans after having transferred the sums 
to the Bank of Taiwan—the Americans 
would have had valid war claims for the 
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amount they were reimbursed by their 
debtors. 
FUNDING OF THESE CLAIMS 


The War Claims Act of 1948, as amended, 
together with section 39 of the Trading 
With the Enemy Act of October 6, 1917 (es- 
pecially sec. 39), as amended, authorized 
the creation of a war claims fund and the 
use of sums deposited in it, not to exceed 
$225 million, “as may be necessary to satisfy 
unpaid awards heretofore or hereafter made 
under the War Claims Act of 1948.” The 
purpose for which the war claims fund was 
created was to compensate American nation- 
als for injuries or property losses sustained 
during World War II—the amount in the 
fund was derived from assets of Germany 
and Japan blocked or seized during that 
war. 

It is estimated that war claims currently 
being settled by the War Claims Commis- 
sion and the Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Employees Compensation, will require ap- 
proximately $212 million of the $225 million 
described above, leaving a balance of about 
$13 million. The war claims herein recom- 
mended, which correct inadvertences and 
inequities of the present War Claims Act are 
estimated to require, if authorized, about 
$6 million of this balance. The proposed bill 
therefore provides for use of such funds from 
this source as may be necessary, not to ex- 
ceed the $225 million currently authorized, 
for these claims, 

There are several bills recently introduced 
into the Congress, e. g., S. 3423 and H. R. 
9076, which propose to return to former 
German and Japanese private-property 
owners vested property seized during World 
War II. The executive branch has been asked 
for its position in this regard and expects 
to submit its reply as soon as possible, The 
action recommended on the funding of pro- 
posed claims categories does not prejudge 
the executive branch position on these bills, 
since the fund authorization here requested 
is within the level contemplated by the 
Congress under existing claims laws and 
does not involve assets which may be avail- 
able for disposition above that amount, 


ADDITIONAL WAR CLAIMS CONSIDERED 


It seems most apt at this point to state 
that extensive consideration during the 
preparation of this bill was given to the 
proposal to make provision for death and 
disability compensation for civilian Ameri- 
can citizens who sustained injury as a di- 
rect result of hostilities during World War 
II, over and beyond those persons who have 
previously been compensated by the United 
States or any other nation. This uncom- 
pensated category of citizens and nationals 
who were either disabled or died as a direct 
result of hositlities, is estimated at 1,000 and 
if compensation were to be provided about 
$7,500,000 would be required. This category 
of claims has merit. However, despite their 
appeal, they are not included in the execu- 
tive branch draft bill. Among other reasons 
for omitting them is the fact that these in- 
dividuals were warned by the State Depart- 
ment of the impending danger and asked to 
leave. We are concerned about setting the 
precedent of payments for death or disability 
under these circumstances, but suggest that 
the Congress will also wish to explore care- 
fully this claims category. 

The executive branch agencies primarily 
concerned carefully reviewed each of the 
recommendations contained in the Supple- 
mentary Report of the War Claims Commis- 
sion with respect to war claims arising out of 
World War II (January 9, 1953). Despite the 
fact that these agencies were impressed with 
the harsh treatment accorded Americans 
from both human rights and property inter- 
est standpoints, no categories of claims other 
than those recommended above were believed 
to be of a type which should be compensated 
for by the Federal Government. Representa- 
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tives of the executive branch are, of course, 
available to discuss the types of considera- 
tions upon which these decisions were 
based. 

The largest of the claims categories for 
which relief is not recommended are the 
property claims. Many deserving nationals 
of the United States sustained great losses as 
a result of destruction or damage to their 
property from which, in many instances, 
they derived their livelihood. In individual 
cases, there is no doubt that the hardship 
suffered was very great. The executive 
branch, however, does not recommend pay- 
ment of these claims from appropriated 
funds. It is suggested that any detailed con- 
sideration of them should await decision of 
the return of German and Japanese assets 
question discussed under “funding” above. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, on June 
29 I was absent by request of the 
Speaker as a member of the congres- 
sional honor guard at Delegate Farring- 
ton’s funeral. 

On that day Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 91 to prevent interference in the 
Western Hemisphere by the Soviet Com- 
munists was introduced. 

If I had been present, I would have 
voted aye in support of this worthy reso- 
lution. I ask that this statement be 
made a part of the RECORD. 


OKLAHOMA: MY HOME 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to include a 
letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
nearly a century has passed since Sir 
Walter Scott penned these deathless 
words in his Lay of the Last Minstrel: 
Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

“This is my own, my native land!” 


Oklahoma is my native land; Okla- 
homa, my home. 

It was with natural resentment, there- 
fore, that I read the glaring headlines 
on page 31 of the Washington Daily 
News of June 29, 1954, “Oklahoma Isn’t 
Good Enough for the Filming of Okla- 
homa.” 

I read this story through not once but 
three times. The locale of the “shoot- 
ing” of this musical production was re- 
ported to be a few takes of a California 
lake, the major part of the picture in 
Arizona, and another few “shots” of the 
territory around Claremore, Okla., home 
of the great Will Rogers. 

What is the objection of producer 
Arthur Hornblower to doing all the work 
in the true location? 

It doesn't look enough like the Oklahoma 
of 1907 any more. It has too many oil wells, 
airplanes, and people. 

That objection is not valid. 

It is true that we are one of the chief 
oil-producing States. It is true that our 
State is dotted with airfields of all kinds, 
from the smallest private airstrip to the 
multi-mile-long facilities required for 
our modern Air Force bombers. It is 
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true that people are the greatest product 
of my home State. 

Approximately half of the youth 
awards to groups and individual mem- 
bers of the 4-H Clubs, Future Farmers 
of America, and Future Homemakers of 
America—made over the past 20 years— 
have gone to Oklahoma and Okla- 
homans. 

Will Rogers, our greatest American 
humorist, called our State home. 

General Tinker, who fought America’s 
enemies from the skies, was one of us. 

Jim Thorpe, acknowledged leader of 
American athletes, was an Oklahoman. 

Joseph Oklahombi, whose exploits sur- 
passed all other heroes of World War 
I—and who, incidentally, has not as yet 
been awarded the Congressional Medal 
of Honor—still lives in my native land. 

We have oil wells, airfields, and peo- 
ple. We have wheat fields, corn fields, 
cattle ranches, vast industries, and 
profitable mines. 

Yet, there are places in my home State 
where time has passed by, where change 
has not taken place. The Ouachita Na- 
tional Forest covers 176,000 acres and 
there are other vast untouched areas in 
the Wichita Mountains and the Great 
Salt Plains, 

If Mr. Hornblower wants “corn as high 
as an elephant’s eye,” we have it. We 
don’t have to import it and prop it up 
with stage braces. 

If Mr. Hornblower wants cowboy ex- 
tras, we have them. And they won’t be 
the kind of cowboys whose only glimpse 
of a cow has been in the Bronx Zoo. 
Oklahoma cowboys work at it. 

If Mr. Hornblower wants a duplicate 
of Aunt Ella’s house in the musical pro- 
duction, I can show him a dozen dead- 
ringers for that house, complete with 
fruit trees, in any section of Oklahoma 
he wants to set up his cameras. 

We have everything in Oklahoma. 
Perhaps the delegation from Texas might 
challenge me if I said we had the most 
of everything. We might have, at that. 
But, I do know we have the best of 
everything. 

Mr. Speaker, I should not consider the 
action of Mr. Hornblower and his asso- 
ciates in a serious light were it not for 
the fact that the motion picture industry 
in its major productions has been making 
a fetish of producing them in authentic 
surroundings, 

A stage set in the Dark Continent is 
not enough. They have to go on loca- 
tion in Africa to make The African 
Queen. A reasonable facsimile of Nor- 
man castles is too poor a makeshift for 
making the picture Ivanhoe. Robert 
Taylor from Nebraska has to be dressed 
in a tin suit and be sent gallivanting all 
over the English countryside. There is 
not enough desert around Needles, Calif., 
so The Crusades has to be taken halfway 
around the world to work on location in 
Palestine. 

Why all this Cook’s tour arrangement? 

Simply because Joe Blow from Ruda- 
baga Forks will be forestalled from writ- 
ing in to a movie magazine, his local 
newspaper, or his Representative in Con- 
gress that the background of The African 
Queen resembles Griffith Park, or that 
Ivanhoe looks out of place kicking his 
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percheron into action near Malibu 
Beach, or that Richard the Lion Hearted 
cavorts all too near Palm Springs. 

Hollywood does not care what its 
spoon-fed critics say about its authen- 
ticity or its accuracy. Hollywood does 
care about what Joe Blow says. There 
are hardly a handful of critics and there 
are 160 million Joe Blows. The critics 
do not pay to get into moving picture 
theaters. The Joe Blows do. And the 
motion picture industry is made by the 
nickels, dimes, and quarters of these for- 
gotten Americans who pay the salaries of 
the whole kit and caboodle from pro- 
ducer to extra. 

I do not even want to know why the 
Hollywood passion for accuracy has 
changed into an all-out effort for in- 
accuracy. I want to know, Mr. Speaker, 
why all this has been changed at the ex- 
pense of Oklahoma. 

Mr. Hornblower may have been duped 
by lazy assistants who did not take the 
time or the trouble to investigate the 
possibilities, both artistic and promo- 
tional, of producing the musical Okla- 
homa in the State of Oklahoma. 

I am not comforted any more by this 
sweet talk that Oklahoma is too modern 
than I am by the implication that 
Arizona is 47 years behind the times. 
Neither State can elect to consider this 
kind of an approach as a compliment. 

Some centuries ago, a French poet told 
a crabbed old king what he would do “If 
I were King.” 

I am going to do the same thing here, 
now, in 1954. 

“Mr. Hornblower, if I were you, I would 
scrap the present arrangements and 
come to Oklahoma to make Oklahoma. 
I would come to Oklahoma where I could 
get as much as I wanted of anything I 
wanted, wherever I wanted it, when I 
wanted it. I would stick to this Holly- 
wood authentic routine. It has proved 
its worth. That is what I would do, Mr. 
Hornblower.” 

Mr. Speaker, I take great pride that 
Oklahoma—justly famed in song and 
story—is engraved on my heart as it is 
upon the heart of every one of its sons 
and daughters. 

It is my own, my native land. 

The following is a copy of a letter I 
have written to the producer of this 
film: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 

HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 1, 1954. 
Mr. ARTHUR HoRNBLO 
Care MGM Studio, 
Culver City, Calif. 

Dear Mr. HORNBLOWER: As a result of your 
decision to produce the film Oklahoma, in 
Arizona the Washington (D. C.) Daily News 
for June 29, 1954, headlined an article “Okla- 
homa Isn’t Good Enough for the Filming of 
Oklahoma.” 

The press has carried other like distressing 
items. 

You have been tragically misinformed 
about my State. We have hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres of land in the same condition 
as it was in 1907, without even a vestige of 
an objectionable oil well, airstrip, or person. 
We have some Aunt Ella's houses, if you 
want them. We have cornfields as high as 
an elephant’s eyes where a whole division 
of ballet artists could dance to their heart's 
content. 

I regret the adverse publicity, both to my 
State and to your publication, which has 
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resulted from your most unusual decision 
as to where to go on location. 

Should there still be time, I suggest that 
you reconsider the step you have taken. 
Oklahoma is a vast land. It is vast enough 
so that it has both 1907 and 1954 within 
its boundaries. It can give you, from its rich 
soil and from its sturdy people, that which 
would raise your production from a good 
show into a truly great artistic accomplish- 
ment. 

Carry on the fine tradition of our motion- 
picture industry to shoot the story where it 
happened. 

Sincerely, 
VICTOR WICKERSHAM, 
Member of Congress. 


WILLMORE ENGINEERING CO. 


Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the joint resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 553) to amend the act 
of June 30, 1954, Private Law 495, 83d 
Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, etc., That the act of June 30, 
1954 (Private Law 495, 83d Cong.), is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following section: 

“Sec.2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to the Willmore Engineering Co. 
a sum equal to the amount certified to him 
under the first section of this act. The pay- 
ment of such sum shall be in full settlement 
of all claims of the said Willmore Engineer- 
ing Co. against the United States for com- 
pensation for such services and expenses: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000.” 


The resolution was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


FLOOD-STRICKEN PEOPLE OF 
TEXAS 


Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 249). 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
‘Texas? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States hereby expresses deep 
sympathy for the tragic plight of the people 
of Texas and of Mexico who have been strick- 
en by floods along the Rio Grande and de- 
sires that the United States offer any aid 
that is possible for the emergency relief 
and rehabilitation from this disaster of our 
fellow citizens in Texas and of our friends 
and our neighbors of the Republic of Mexico, 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


THE RIO GRANDE FLOOD 


Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. Speaker, a year 
ago the Rio Grande ran dry from Laredo, 
Tex., to the Gulf of Mexico, a distance of 
more than 200 miles. Today much of 
that same area and more west of it is a 
scene of devastation and human suffer- 
ing, ravaged by the worst flood in the 
Rio Grande’s history. 

International bridges from Del Rio to 
Laredo have been washed out. At Laredo 
the Rio Grande usually runs about 6 feet 
deep. Yesterday this little stream raced 
by—at a height of 62 feet. Imagine, if 
you can, a wall of water 56 feet higher 
than the normal stream, spreading 
death, destruction, and disease along our 
international border. 

Over 60 lives have already been 
counted lost on the United States side. 
There is no telling how many hundreds 
have been lost on the Mexican side. The 
loss is expected to run into hundreds. 

Thousands of families have been 
forced from their homes on both sides 
of the river. Homes, buildings, crops— 
all have been destroyed in vast numbers. 
Today thousands are being innoculated 
against typhoid as sewage systems and 
water supplies backed up by the force of 
the flood, might have carried pestilence 
into these cities that dot the border. 

Along the river on both sides thou- 
sands of families live in adobe houses, 
long the structures associated with the 
border country. These homes seemingly 
melted away as the flood waters struck 
them. The county judge of Maverick 
county, R. E. Bibb, telephoned me this 
morning to tell me that particularly on 
the Mexican side of the river many fami- 
lies were not evacuated in time to save 
them. As the flood waters receded there 
this morning when relief workers raised 
the thatched roofs of the adobe huts, 
which melted away, entire families were 
found huddled together in death. 

As Representative of that district I 
wish to express the thanks of those citi- 
zens for the magnificent help we have re- 
ceived from the Red Cross, the Fourth 
Army headquartered at San Antonio, 
from the Air Force—all of these organi- 
zations have performed brilliantly and 
done much to ease the suffering and loss 
of life which could have been much 
greater. 

We have here a truly tragic example 
of the necessity for expeditious construc- 
tion of flood-control projects. The 
waste, the devastation, and the loss of 
life from Laredo west where there is no 
protection afforded anyone from flood. 
Yet, suddenly, at a point east of Laredo, 
these raging floodwaters are being 
tamed, captured, put to beneficial use by 
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the new Falcon International Dam, dedi- 
cated not quite a year ago. 

But for this dam the populous Rio 
Grande Valley would have been at the 
mercy of this flood by today. Hundreds 
of thousands of acres, the richest farm- 
land in the Nation, would have been 
flooded—we could not estimate what 
would have been the loss in life. 

It well may be that the United States 
share of the cost of Falcon Dam has been 
more than justified. The toll in lives 
has been great. That combined with 
the economic loss that has been avoided 
in the dam area should be compensa- 
tion enough for the money it took to 
build it. 

What has been done at Falcon for the 
lower border area must also be done 
farther upstream. We are trying to do 
it, but there has not been complete suc- 
cess. This year the State Department 
requested a half million dollars for study 
and plans for a new dam near Del Rio 
on the Rio Grande. This dam would 
have saved those lives and the millions 
of dollars in economic loss. The Ap- 
propriations Committees of both Houses 
saw fit to cut this amount to $300,000. 
I am requesting the State Department 
to renew their request for additional 
funds from the Congress for this inter- 
national dam study so that we may 
hasten the day when the people of the 
Rio Grande shall not be at the mercy 
of the capriciousness of nature on the 
border. This dam has been provided 
for by treaty between the United States 
and Mexico; it will be jointly financed 
and mutually beneficial to the thousands 
who inhabit the great stretches along 
the Rio Grande. 

Since serving here I have seen billions 
appropriated for the use of foreign coun- 
tries, yet obtaining funds for necessary 
projects for our own people is like pull- 
ing teeth. Some reporters like to refer 
to these flood-control projects as pork- 
barrel projects. It is my hope that some 
of these skeptics will study the bulletins 
from the Rio Grande today. Had we 
the dams, they would not have had their 
stories carried on the front pages of 
the Nation’s newspapers. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 10 
o'clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


CELEBRATION OF FOUNDING OF 
THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MEADER] is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I did not 
have an opportunity to speak in support 
of the Heselton and Harrison amend- 
ments, which I favored. I voted for the 
Heselton amendment, which lost, and for 
the Harrison amendment, which carried. 
I cannot understand how the big city 
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Democrat Members ean justify their 
votes for high price supports and an in- 
crease in the cost of living for every con- 
sumer in their districts, 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, next 
week, the city of Jackson, in the second 
district of Michigan, which I have the 
honor to represent, celebrates the found- 
ing of the Republican Party and com- 
memorates the first Republican conven- 
tion, which was held at Jackson, July 6, 
1854. 

This week-long celebration is known 

as the freedom festival. Its keynote is 
recognition of the principle established 
100 years ago that one man may not own 
another. It seeks to enlist free Ameri- 
cans in the crusade to assure that all 
men, regardless of race, color or creed, 
may in the future pursue happiness in 
an atmosphere of political and economic 
freedom. 
_ Next week’s freedom festival is the 
product of the efforts literally of thou- 
sands of Jackson residents as well as 
other persons throughout Michigan and 
the Nation. The initial plan for the 
festival was drawn up more than a year 
ago. Committees were appointed; pro- 
fessional designers, stage hands and ad- 
visors were consulted, all at considerable 
expense to the citizens of Jackson. 

As early as last March, much of the 
early planning began to bear fruit. The 
organization, composed of business, in- 
dustry and labor leaders, housewives and 
tradesmen—began to tighten, to pull to- 
gether—all for the single purpose of 
making the freedom festival an event of 
significance in American history. 

On the eve of the centennial observ- 
ance the project is complete, composed 
literally of millions of man hours of la- 
bor, the result, too, the expenditure of 
thousands of dollars. 

Various epochs in the battle for 
American freedom will be represented 
in a huge pageant on a block-long stage 
with a cast of some 1,800 persons, wear- 
ing the costumes of their day with stage 
settings composed of articles of historical 
significance. This pageant will be staged 
each evening of Freedom Festival Week. 

For months, Jackson males have grown 
beards reminiscent of the tonsorial styles 
in vogue in the mid-19th century. 

They have banded themselves into an 
informal organization known as Broth- 
ers of the Brush, with full rites and pun- 
ishments for the current civil crime of 
being abroad without a beard. 

I, personally, along with the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Michigan, 
the Honorable Homer FERGUSON, and 
Republican National Committeeman 
David D. Kendall, of Jackson, have ex- 
perienced painfully the meting out of 
justice for that crime. 

A few weeks ago, Senator FERGUSON 
and Mr. Kendall and myself were hailed 
before the Jackson kangaroo court to be 
tried for the crime of not wearing a 
beard. 

All were convicted. Senator FER- 
Guson and myself were fined the sum of 
$5; Mr. Kendall was forced to undergo 
an even more painful punishment, that 
of being dunked several times in a horse 
trough. 

The more serious side of the Freedom 
Festival, however, is dedicated to rein- 
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forcing America’s position in the strug- 
gle for world freedom. 

For example: Sunday, July Fourth, 
the Nation’s Independence Day, has been 
designated Freedom of Religion Day. 
Choirs from neighboring communities 
joined in one huge chorus for mass sing- 
ing will provide the religious music for 
the nonsectarian service planned at 
Jackson’s famous Cascades Park in the 
afternoon. Dr. Louis H. Evans, nation- 
ally known Presbyterian minister of 
Hollywood, Calif., will deliver the mes- 
sage. 

Monday, July 5, Human Rights Day, 
will feature a huge downtown parade 
with an afternoon address on the mean- 
ing of freedom delivered by Robert A. 
Voegler, himself, once a slave to the 
Communist system in a Hungarian jail. 

Tuesday, July 6, has been designated 
Under the Oaks Day, the actual centen- 
nial of the First Republican Convention. 

The speaker will be the Honorable 
RICHARD M. Nrxon, Vice President of the 
United States. It will be Mr. Nixon 
who will judge the best-grown of the 
beards. 

Audiences gathering Wednesday, July 
7, Freedom of Speech and Press Day, will 
hear Mr. Wallace Lamoe, managing edi- 
tor of the Milwaukee Journal and presi- 
dent of the Associated Press Managing 
Editors’ Association, discuss the consti- 
tutional guaranties of freedom of speech 
and freedom of the press. 

On Thursday, July 8, known as Agri- 
culture and Education Day, the Honor- 
able Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare is the featured speaker. 

Friday, July 9, International Good- 
Neighbor Day, Dr. Ralph Bunche, chair- 
man of the Trusteeship Committee of 
the United Nations, will be the Festival's 
honored guest and principal speaker. 

Saturday, July 10, the windup of the 
gigantic pageant, is known as Citizens 
of Tomorrow Day, and will feature 
youth events, such as amateur baseball 
games, square dancing, and a youth 
parade. Young Republicans of Michi- 
gan, who will hold their convention in 
Jackson on that day are journeying there 
on foot, on horseback, and by covered 
wagon. 

Americans and Republicans alike, owe 
the city of Jackson a debt of gratitude 
for marking the past achievements of 
Republicanism and helping us to dedi- 
cate ourselves for the future. 

Although the pressure of legislative 
business is great, I extend, on behalf of 
the people of Jackson, their personal in- 
vitation to each and every Member of 
Congress to take part in some way in the 
observance of the Freedom Festival. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert in the REecorp at 
this point letters from the Speaker of 
the House and Majority Leader to the 
Under the Oaks Centennial Committee, 
as well as an article I have written for 
the Republican State-National Journal 
Republican Centennial Issue: 

Mr. PHIL CONLEY, 
Chairman, Under the Oaks Centennial 
Committee, Otsego Hotel, Jackson, Mich. 

DEAR MR. CONLEY: Please accept my best 
wishes for the success of your Freedom Festi- 
val commemorating the 100th anniversary of 
the First Republican Convention. I regret 


that the press of legislative business pre- 
vents me from being with you. 

Times of crisis bring forth great leaders, 
The threat to our Union was met by the 
Republican Party under Abraham Lincoln. 
Today in an era of turmoil and unrest we 
are fortunate that we are led by another 
great American Republican—Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH W. MARTIN, Jr., 
Speaker. ii 


Mr. PHIL CONLEY, 
Chairman, Under the Oaks Centennial 
Committee, Otsego Hotel, Jackson, Mich. 

Dear Mr. ConLEY: Republicans everywhere 
join in spirit in Jackson's Freedom Festival 
celebrating the one-hundred year history of 
the Republican Party. I wish that condi- 
tions were such that I could be present in 
person. 

In the congressional election we face this 
fall we will need zeal and determination 
equaling that of our Party's founders if we 
are to proceed with the crusade of our great 
leader, President Eisenhower, 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES A. HALLECK, 
Majority Leader, United States 
House of Representatives. 


— 


[From the Republican State-National 
Journal] 


FREEDOM’s FUTURE 
(By Grorcr Meraner, Member of Congress) 


Should one man own another? 

That was the question at Jackson, Mich., 
100 years ago. 

Should the state own a man? 

That is the question the world over today. 

The men and women who gathered at Jack- 
son July 6, 1854, were not there because of 
partisan reasons, They were Whigs. They 
were Free Soilers. They were Democrats. 

They were not there for selfish reasons, 
They were drawn by an ideal. 

What was that ideal? 

It was to establish for all time the propo- 
sition that a human life was not property 
which could be bought and sold, 
or auctioned off on an execution levy to sat- 
isfy a court judgment, 

These people had no party name. In the 
first place they had no party. But they were 
aroused, They were excited and angered by 
injustices and wrongs committed by an aris- 
tocracy against a people whose fathers had 
sought the wilderness of America so they — 
might be free. 

They came to Jackson to repudiate the doc- 
trine that huge new territories were to be 
dedicated half to slavery, half to freedom, 
under the folds of the American flag. 

They declared: 

“Such an outrage upon liberty, such a vlo= 
lation of plighted faith, cannot be submitted 
to. This great wrong must be righted.” 

Delegates declared further: 

“The safety of the Union, the rights of the 
North, the interests of free labor, the des- 
tiny of a vast territory and its untold mil- 
lions for all coming time, and, finally, the 
high aspirations of humanity for universal — 
freedom, all are involved in the issue forced 
upon the country by the slave power.” ` 

They named the new party Republican. 
They nominated a slate of candidates to run 
on an antislave platform. Those candidates 
won the election, 

This young party went on in the next 
decade to gain great strength. It preserved 
our Union. 

Through the century of its life the Re- 
publican Party has led the fight for freedom. 
Under it, the exploitation and enslavement 
of Spanish imperial colonialism in this hemi- 
sphere was ended, Under it, the threat 2 
our free enterprise system based on equality 
of opportunity was combated in our an 
trust laws. 
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‘Today, under a great leader, the — 
can Party, with renewed vigor, is again lead- 
ing the cause for freedom. In the words of 
President Eisenhower, “We are liberal where 
human rights are concerned but conservative 
on economic matters.” 

Today, Republicans rededicate themselves 
to the fight against slavery—a new slavery— 
the totalitarian fraudulent philosophy which 
asserts that the state is all, the individual 

. Will we win that fight as our 
forefathers won theirs? The outcome is 
far from certain. 

Since World War II the e bed Hasten 
Europe, the Chinese people an e No 
Koreans have been subjugated ruthlessly. 
We have witnessed two areas—Guatemala 
and British Guiana—in our hemisphere 
where Communists have, at least tempo- 
rarily, gained control of the government. 
Under two decades of New Deal misrule great 
strides were taken by the Democrat Party, 
cleverly captured by a strange coalition of 
left-wingers and big-city bosses, toward a 

„controlled economy. 

Dark as the picture is, the crusade for 
freedom will succeed. It must not fail. 
There is unlimited power in the energy, initi- 
ative and determination of freemen, and 
right is on our side. 

It is easy to understand physical combat. 
Tt is easy to understand money expenditures. 
It is difficult to grasp the abstract contest 
for men’s minds. But the crusade for free- 
dom will never be won by bombs and dollars 
alone. When we believe in our cause with 
a zeal equal to that of those who founded 
our party, we will demonstrate by actual 
performance, as we did in World War II, 
that freemen can always out-produce slave 
citizens and that the free-enterprise system 
is superior to a state-owned-and-managed 
economy. 

This year the American people and the 
Republican Party face a test unequalled since 
the party's birth. A well-organized, well- 
financed movement is seeking to smother 
the Eisenhower crusade—the American cru- 
sade—in its infancy and return us to the 
paternalistic, socialistic, bureaucratic con- 
trolled economy of the New Deal era. This 
Menace to the cause of freedom must be 
met. Indifference and inertia are our great- 
est enemies, 

Let us be inspired by the vigor, the vision, 
and the determination of those who over- 
came great obstacles to strike down slavery 
100 years ago to battle totalitarian slavery 
of our day. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to incorporate in my remarks a letter 
from the Speaker to the chairman of the 
Under the Oaks Centennial Committee 
and a letter from the majority leader to 
the Under the Oaks Centennial Com- 
mittee, and a copy of an article that I 
myself wrote for the program for that 
committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the RECORD, or to re- 
vise and extend remarks, was granted to: 

Mr. Petty and to include a letter. 

Mr. SHAFER. 

Mr. ArENDs to revise and extend his 
remarks made in Committee of the 
Whole and to include a statement and 
certain figures. 

Mr. Yorry in three instances and to 
include additional matter. 

Mr. KEATING to revise and extend re- 


marks made in Committee of the Whole 
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and to include certain additional matter, 
and also in two instances and to include 
additional matter. 

Mr. Smirx of Wisconsin to revise and 
extend his remarks made in Committee 
of the Whole and to include additional 
matter, and also in five instances and to 
include additional matter. 

Mr. Brownson and to include addi- 
tional matter in connection with debate 
on the pending bill. 

Mr. BENDER in two instances and to 
include additional matter. 

Mr. WIGGLESWoRTH and to include a 
table. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 8149. An act to amend the hospital 
survey and construction provisions of the 
Public Health Service Act to provide 
assistance to the States for surveying the 
need for diagnostic or treatment centers, for 
hospitals for the chronically ill and impaired, 
for rehabilitation facilities, and for nursing 
homes, and to provide assistance in the con- 
struction of such facilities through grants to 
public and nonprofit agencies, and for other 
purposes, 


The Speaker announced his signature 
to an enrolled bill and joint resolution 
of the Senate of the following titles: 


S. 2475. An act to increase the consump- 
tion of United States agricultural commodi- 
ties in foreign countries, to improve the for- 
eign relations of the United States, and for 
other purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 72. Joint resolution to authorize 
the Secretary of Commerce to further extend 
certain charters of vessels to citizens of the 
Philippines, and for other purposes. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval a bill 
of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 9447. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related inde- 
pendent agencies, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1955, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 8 minutes p. m.) the 
House, pursuant to its previous order, 
adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, July 
2, 1954, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXTV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1682. A letter from the Secretary of 
Hawalli, Territory of Hawaii, transmitting a 
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copy of the Session Laws of Hawaii 1953 as 
enacted by the Legislature of the Territory of 
Hawaii, pursuant to section 69 of an act of 
Congress, entitled “An act to provide a gov- 
ernment for the Territory of Hawaii,” ap- 
proved April 30, 1900; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1683. A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmitting a 
report on audit of the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, an agency in the Treasury De- 
partment, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1953, pursuant to the Budget and Accounting 
Act, 1921 (31 U. S. C. 53), the Accounting 
and Auditing Act of 1950 (31 U. S. C. 67), 
and the act of August 4, 1950 (31 U. S. C. 
183d); to the Committee on Government 
Operations, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. AUCHINCLOSS: 

H. R. 9765. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of certain Government buildings 
in the District of Columbia; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

By Mr. COLMER: 

H. R. 9766. A bill to amend section 1001, 
paragraph 412, of the Tariff Act of 1930, with 
respect to hardboard; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CORBETT: 

H. R. 9767. A bill to consolidate and revise 
certain provisions of law relating to addi- 
tional compensation of civilian employees 
of the Federal Government stationed outside 
the continental United States and in Alaska, 
except as otherwise authorized herein, and 
to facilitate recruitment, reduce turnover, 
and compensate for extra costs and hardships 
due to overseas assignments; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 9768. A bill to provide leave of ab- 
sence for officers and employees stationed 
outside the United States for use in the 
United States, its Territories or possessions, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CRUMPACKER: 

H. R. 9769. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act with respect to cer- 
tain contracts, agreements, or franchises to 
enable manufacturers of automobiles and 
trucks and their franchise dealers to pro- 
tect their good will in the business of manu- 
facturing and distributing automobiles and 
trucks made or sold by them by restricting 
franchise dealers from reselling to certain 
unauthorized persons; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. HINSHAW: 

H. R.9770. A bill to provide the highest 
degree of safety in the protection of the pub- 
lic interest and in accordance with proven 
operational experience and tested reliability; 
and to promote adequate, economical, and 
efficient air service by carriers, without un- 
just discriminations, undue preferences or 
advantages, or unfair or destructive competi- 
tive practices; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HINSHAW (by request): 

H. R. 9771. A bill to amend the War Claims 
Act of 1948, as amended, approved July 3, 
1948; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HORAN: 

H. R.9772. A bill to authorize a survey 
and investigation with respect to the relo- 
cation of the Ferry County Highway, paral- 
leling Lake Roosevelt, Columbia Basin proj- 
ect; to the Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

By Mrs. KEE: 

H. R. 9773. A bill to provide that certain 
individuals who served on active duty with 
the Armed Forces for a period of 6 months 
and who served overseas shall not be liable 


H. R. 9774. A bill to prohibit the broad- 
casting by any radio or television station of 
advertising for alcoholic beverages between 
the hours of 5 and 7 p. m.; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SCUDDER: 

H. R. 9775. A bill to authorize the con- 
veyance of certain land to the Pecwan Union 
School District for use as the site of a school; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ENGLE: 

H. R. 9776. A bill to provide the highest 
degree of safety in the protection of the pub- 
lic interest and in accordance with proven 
operational experience and tested reliability; 
and to promote adequate, economical, and 
efficient air service by carriers, without un- 
just discriminations, undue preferences or 
advantages, or unfair or destructive com- 
petitive practices; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. EDMONDSON: 

H. R. 9777. A bill to provide the highest 
degree of safety in the protection of the pub- 
lic interest and in accordance with proven 
operational experience and tested reliability; 
and to promote adequate, economical, and 
sufficient air service by carriers, without un- 
just discriminations, undue preferences or 
advantages, or unfair or destructive com- 
petitive practices; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. RADWAN: 

H. Res. 609. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct an investigation and 
study of the desirability of using polygraph 
tests to determine the loyalty of applicants 
for Federal employment; to the Committee 
on Rules. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Code of Fair Investigating Committee 


Procedures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on 
Wednesday, June 30, I testified before 
the Senate Rules Committee in behalf 
of Senate Resolution 256, a proposal for 
a mandatory code of fair play—of fair 
procedure—for investigating committees. 

I ask unanimous consent that my pre- 
pared testimony be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR LEHMAN IN SUPPORT 
OF A CODE OF FAIR INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE 
PROCEDURES BEFORE THE SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION 
Mr. Chairman, I am here in support of 

Senate Resolution 256, a proposal for a code 

of fair investigating procedure, of which I 

am a cosponsor and which I helped draft. 

There is also pending before your committee 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 64, of which 

I am also a cosponsor along with Senator 

Morse. In fact, Senate Resolution 256 super- 

sedes Senate Concurrent Resolution 64 as far 
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By Mr. McMILLAN: 
H. Res. 610. Resolution for the relief of 
Daniel Marsh; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Louisiana, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to requesting the tak- 
ing of such action as is necessary to raise 
the price of sugar; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. GRANAHAN: 

H. R. 9778. A bill for the relief of Con- 
suelo Calderon de Villarreal; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota: 

H. R. 9779. A bill for the relief of Stanis- 
law Marszalek; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H. R 9780 A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Colantonio; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'KONSKI: 

H. R. 9781. A bill for the relief of Bengt 

Wikstam; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SIEMINSKI: 

H. R. 9782. A bill for the relief of Bronis- 
law Matuszczak; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


as its sponsors are concerned since Senate 
Resolution 256 combined what we thought 
were the best elements in Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 64, as well as in a number of other 
pending resolutions, and also introduced 
some new ideas and notions which the 19 
cosponsors of Senate Resolution 256 devel- 
oped in the course of a prolonged drafting 
effort. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I should like 
to introduce into the record of these hear- 
ings and submit for the consideration of the 
committee a perfected version of Senate 
Resolution 256—perfected as to language and 
certain technical points which I have not 
had the opportunity to check with the co- 
sponsors of Senate Resolution 256, but which 
I urge upon this committee should it see 
fit—as I hope it will—to consider reporting 
out Senate Resolution 256. 

Mr. Chairman, you have already had 2 days 
of hearings on the subject of rules of fair 
procedure for investigating committees. As 
I understand it, you will have quite a few 
more days of such hearings. This subject 
has struck a veritable gusher of public inter- 
est. The developments of the past 2 years 
in regard to committee investigations has 
inspired in the general public, as well as 
among legal experts and students of the con- 
gressional process, a deep and unshakable 
conviction that there must be enacted—and 
there must be enacted immediately—a uni- 
form mandatory set of rules governing the 
conduct of investigating committees and de- 
fining the rights of all parties in interest, 
including (1) the rights of the chairmen of 
committees; (2) the rights of the members 
of committees; (3) the rights of witnesses 
appear: before committees; and (4) the 
rights individuals and institutions ad- 


city of Somerville, Mass., favoring the p 


By Mr. THOMAS: 

H. R. 9783. A bill for the relief of Roy M. 

Hofheinz and wife (Irene); to the Committee 

on the Judiciary. $ 

By Mr. UTT: 

H. R. 9784. A bill for the relief of Christine. 

Robinson (nee Schonig); to the 
on the Judiciary. 


SS 
ommitte 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1081. By Mr. GOODWIN: Resolution of 
members of the Board of Aldermen of th 


sage of Representative Dies’ bill, H. R. 781 
declaring the Communist Party illegal; 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
1082. By Mr. HALE: Petition of Po 
Council, No. 101, Knights of Columbus, F 
land, Maine, that the Limestone Air Base b 
renamed in honor and memory of the la 
Maj. Charles J. Loring, Jr.; to the Committe 
on Armed Services. 
1083. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
President, the Guardians of Liberty, Miami, 
Fla., relative to during this Know Your 
America Week we shall reaffirm our devotion 
to our country, etc.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, 
1084. Also, petition of the president, United 
Steelworkers of America, Philadelphia, Pa., 
requesting that adequate safeguards be 
vided in tariff and trade legislation ag 
the destruction or lowering of our Americ 
standard of living, the labor standard of 3 
workmen; to the Committee on Ways and 


Means, 4 


versely mentioned in committee hearin 
There is also in question the right of 
public to observe committee 
through television and otherwise, and finally 
and above all, the right of the committees 
of Congress to conduct investigations. 
Mr. Chairman, there was a certain Member 
of the Senate who rose to national promi- 
nence through his chairmanship of an in- 
vestigating committee—not an unui 
phenomenon. This particular Sen 
whom I have in mind headed a commit 
which conducted a series of investigations 
which certainly rank among the most useful 
in recent times. — 
When that Senator retired from the Sen- 
ate and gave up his chairmanship of that 
investigating committee, he said: “In my 
opinion, the power of investigating is one of 
the most important powers of 8. 
The manner in which that power is exer- 
cised will determine the position and pres- 
tige of the Congress in the future.” 
That fairly well known quotation is from 
the then Senator from Missouri, Harry 8. 
Truman, who stepped from the chairman- 
ship of the Truman committee into the Vice 
Presidency of the United States, and then 
into the White House itself. 
Harry Truman—and I have been praying 
for his speedy and complete recovery from 
his present illness, as I am sure all of 1 
regardless of party, are doing—knew the 
vast extent of the congressional investig: 
ing power, and of its uncharted limits. — 
knew that to abuse that power was to 
that terrible danger which abuse of por 
always brings—reaction and consequen 
striction on any, including the benefi 
use of power. 
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_ As of today, in my Judgment, the abuse of 
power by certain com- 
mittees and certain committee chairmen— 
not only over the past 2 years but over the 
past 20 years—has now resulted in a re- 
action which may, unless we act quickly 
and wisely, result in a complete paralysis 
of the vital investigating powers of Con- 
= gress, It can result in a lasting 3 to 
| + the whole legislative process. Already, Mr. 
y Chairman, in my judgment, the prestige of 
, in the Nation and in the world, 
has suffered blows from which we will not 
easily nor soon recover. 
' The investigating power of Congress, and 
the complaints concerning its abuse, are by 
no means new. Both have a long history. 
~ The first congressional investigation took 
place in 1792, 162 years ago. It was an in- 
quiry seeking to fix responsibility for the 
defeat of the forces of Gen. Arthur St. Clair 
by the Indians of Ohio. In the same year 
‘Congress undertook to inquire into Alexan- 
der Hamilton's financial affairs. In 1818 
i there was an investigation into the conduct 
_ of the Seminole War in Florida. 

Since the founding of the Republic, there 
have been about 600 different committee in- 
vestigations. The great majority of these 
have been during the last 30 years, although 
‘congressional investigations were not lacking 
either in number or sensationalism in the 
Fears following the Civil War, during the 
| sraon of President Ulysses S. Grant. 

* e power to investigate, in pursuit of 
Re: euste ends, hàs long been established as 
one of the fundamental powers of Congress. 
We certainly recognize it today as one of 
‘the most essential. 
d But the power to investigate in order to 
x the information on the basis of which 
| to legislate—has been expanded, from time 
i to time, to inquire just for the sake of in- 
during to 


arouse public opinion, and, in 
I very recent years, to expose. The legal jus- 
_ tification and constitutional basis for the 
_ power to investigate for the purpose of ex- 

| posing, and for no other purpose, is not so 
Wen established. Indeed, some legal experts 

1 „question that authority and that power. But 
‘I am not an expert nor a constitutional 
í ‘authority. I would not wish to argue the 


As far as I am concerned, as a Member of 
the Senate, I would like to see the Congress 
3 enjoy, and wisely use a broad range 

ot investigative power. I hope that power 

i never hedged in by rigid judicial restric- 
tions. But that can happen, according to 

= constitutional experts. And it is the most 
ie ‘likely to happen if Congress abuses its power, 

‘and puts to the legal test the extremes of 

| its investigating power. 

| Mr. Telford Taylor, who is an outstanding 

expert and authority on the legal aspects of 

_ congressional investigations, has described 

what he calls the “illusion of investigative 

‘omnipotence.” I commend a study of this 

thesis, which is to be found in the winter, 

1954, issue of the Notre Dame Law Review, 

to the members of this committee, and to 

the Members of Congress generally. Mr. Tay- 
lor predicts that the courts may one day 

‘establish some very clear limits on the exer- 

= cise of the investigating power. 

I, myself, would rather see the Congress, 

by the exercise of jurisdictional restraint, 

= by the promulgation of appropriate 
alee such as are being considered by this 
committee, establish its own metes and 

‘bounds, and thus avoid the establishment 
y court edict, of limits on our investigating 


Now when I speak about the investigat- 
— power, I am not referring to our in- 
a or collective power to inquire, but 


| r: to the power to compel testimony, to 
8 Moire he presance of witnesses and records, 
and to punish those who decline to attend 
8 our inquiries, to answer proper ques- 
m to produce records upon our 
ler. 
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That is a power which Senate investigat- 
ing committees did not have until 1859, 
although the House had it as far back as 
1827. Our early statesmen were not so sure 
that this power should be vested in com- 
mitteees at all, and when the rule granting 
this power to House committees was voted 
on by the body, it was passed by, 102 to 88, 
after a very warm debate. 

I have cited this historical background of 
the power to compel testimony because we, 
today, are inclined to take it for granted, as 
an inseparable part of the committee func- 
tion. During a long period of our history, 
congressional committees did not have this 
power. Today we should be sober and judi- 
cious in our use of it. 

Originally the power of congressional com- 
mittees to investigate was conceived solely 
as the power to inquire into the conduct of 
the executive branch of Government, and of 
the qualifications and conduct of Members 
of Congress. In regard to investigating the 
executive branch of Government, the in- 
vestigating power was conceived as another 
check and balance against possible usurpa- 
tion or misuse of power on the part of the 
Executive. 

We have, until today, steadily extended 
and expanded the limits and the concept of 
the investigating power. Today no one 
remembers or knows what the limits are. 
The concept of its meaning and purpose has 
experienced a tremendous inflation. 

And here is the rub. The zeal of con- 
gressional committees to investigate has col- 
lided with the rights of the people, as set 
forth in the Bill of Rights of the Constitu- 
tion. When that Bill of Rights was drafted 
and fixed into our Constitution, I doubt that 
its drafters anticipated the necessity of pro- 
tecting the rights of the people against con- 
gressional investigators, 

There are many prohibitions in the Con- 
stitution against the passage of legislation 
restricting the rights of the people. 

“Congress shall pass no law,” says the Con- 
stitution again and again. 

But nowhere does the Constitution specifi- 
cally protect the people against the en- 
croachments of congressional investigat- 
ing committees. It was not anticipated 
that congressional investigating committees 
would collide with and threaten the rights 
of the people—the individual rights of indi- 
vidual citizens. 

There are, however, many individual rights 
which, certainly by clear implication, may 
not be violated even by congressional inves- 
tigating committees, although those rights 
have, in fact, been grossly violated by such 
committees in the recent past. 

Now, the question is: Are we going to wait 
until the Supreme Court finds it necessary 
to step in and protect the rights of the peo- 
ple, or are we going to discipline ourselves 
and establish rules which will fully and 
adequately protect the rights of individuals 
called before congressional investigating 
committees, individuals who are adversely 
affected, in their lives, liberty, and pursuit 
of happiness, by such congressional com- 
mittees? 

Now, when I speak of the rights which 
have been and are being violated by congres- 
sional investigating committees, I am refer- 
ring to all kinds of rights, some explicit in 
our Constitution, and some implicit in our 
legal traditions. 

I would list, among these rights, the fol- 
lowing; (1) The right of privacy: the right 
to be secure against unreasonable intru- 
sions, search, and seizure; (2) the right of a 
free press, free from restraint or intimida- 
tion; (3) the rights of free petition, assem- 
bly, and association; (4) the right to speak 
freely without fear of punishment or legal 
restraint; (5) the right to hold private opin- 
ions—political, economic, or religious—with- 
out undue intrusion or any punishment, by 
law, or by the agents of government, direct 
or indirect; (6) the right to have one's repu- 
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tation safeguarded libel and slander; 
(7) the right to be considered innocent until 
proved guilty; (8) the right, when on trial, 
to be represented by counsel of one’s own 
choosing; and when in the position of a de- 
fendant, to have all the protections which 
our laws and legal traditions have erected to 
assure fair play, and an equalization of the 
power of the individual against the power of 
government. 

I say that all these rights, in greater or 
lesser measure, have been violated by one or 
another, or several congressional investigat- 
ing committees, on one or more occasions, 
Some of these rights have been repeatedly, 
insistently and flagrantly violated. 

It was the chairman of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee who, in 1948, 
told a protesting witness who was demand- 
ing certain rights: 

“The rights you have are the rights given 
you by this committee. We will determine 
what rights you have got and what rights you 
have not got before this committee.” 

Mr. Chairman, that statement, on sober 
reflection and evaluation, is a shocking one. 
But it is tragically true. It is shocking to 
think that any American citizen, regard- 
less of who he is, can be hailed before a 
congressional committee, placed under oath, 
knowing that any answer he might make to 
a question can lead to a charge of perjury 
or any question he might refuse to answer, 
to a charge of contempt, and to be told that 
he had only such rights, to protect himself, 
as the committee might choose to give him. 

That, to my mind, is a police state, not a 
democracy, not a land devoted to the ideal 
of freedom for the individual, and of equal- 
ity, under law, for every individual. 

But what the chairman of the Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee said in 1948, is, for 
all practical purposes, unfortunately true. 
There are no clear and uniform and gen- 
erally recognized rights assured to individ- 
uals who appear before congressional in- 
vestigating committees. 

I am aware that some committees have 
rules of their own. I am aware, for instance, 
of the rules of the Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee, headed by you, Senator JENNER. 
Those rules are not only better than none 
but better than most. Yet in my judgment 
they fall short of the mark of adequacy, in 
protecting the rights of the people. 

Moreover, Mr. Chairman, I am sure that 
you recognize as a matter of legal principle, 
that rules, to be fair, must be uniform, The 
same fundamental rules must apply to the 
Internal Security Subcommittee, to the Mc- 
Carthy committee, and to every other com- 
mittee and subcommittee of the Senate when 
it undertakes to conduct an investigation 
and exercises its power to compel testimony. 

Mr. Chairman, as we all know, the courts 
of our land have the authority to declare 
invalid and unconstitutional laws enacted 
by us when they violate the basic rights of 
the people. I am sure the courts can and 
will also act, in the end, to curb investiga- 
tions conducted by us, if we continue to 
violate the rights of the people. 

It is a fact that members of the press have 
been called before investigating committees 
in an attempt to intimidate and to smear 
them. This is a violation of the freedom 
of the press. 

It is a fact that individuals have been 
served with subpenas and ordered to be 
present on a day certain at a place certain, 
without setting forth the subject of the in- 
quiry, or the specific matters on which they 
are to be required to testify. 

It is a fact that subpenas have been used 
by investigating committees as substitutes 
for warrants of arrest, to compel the pres- 
ence of individuals, and to subject them to 
third-degree interrogation, not by commit- 
tee members, but by committee employees, 
not in open or even executive hearings, but 
in the offices of the committee employees. 
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It is a fact that witnesses have been pub- 
licly accused, without proof, of the most 
heinous offenses including treason, without 
any kind of presentment or the submission 
of evidence, but merely on the basis of the 
personal judgment or prejudice of commit- 
tee chairmen or individual committee mem- 
bers. 

It is a fact that numerous individuals 
have been irreparably damaged in their 
reputations, have lost their jobs, and have 
suffered untold physical and mental hard- 
hip, as a result of unsubstantiated charges 
made in the course of committee investiga- 
tions. 

It is a fact that American citizens have 
been called before committees, both in exec- 
utive and in public session, and subjected 
to trial by ordeal, with all the weight and 
power of Congress arrayed on one side, while 
the witness has had none of the protections 
or safeguards to which he would be entitled 
in a court of law. 

I could go on and on, Mr. Chairman. There 
is no need of it. You are going to have many 
witnesses before you. Ido not need to make 
the whole case. 

I am aware, Mr. Chairman, that investigat- 
ing committee hearings are not and cannot 
be court proceedings. Congressional com- 
mittees cannot transform themselves into 
judicial bodies. There are no adversary 
parties in a congressional hearing even 
though some investigating committees do 
characterize some witnesses as “hostile” and 
others as “friendly.” I do not know what 
that means, 

Congressional committees, by their very 
nature, lack the judicial temperament and 
the judicial soul. 

But we can and must establish rules 
which give witnesses appearing before con- 
gressional investigating committees an 
equivalent protection to that which defend- 
ants and witnesses receive in court, the as- 
surance of fair play and uniform treatment. 

We can protect the reputation of citizens 
appearing before congressional committees, 
and insure against unjustified defamation 
and disgrace, by assuring every witness his 
right to present his side of the story. 

We can and must permit the witness to 
have the advice and assistance of counsel of 
his own choosing, to help protect his rights 
and his reputation. 

We can permit a witness, against whom 
adverse evidence has been submitted, to 
cross-examine those who make the charges, 
and to compel the attendance of other wit- 
nesses who can help refute the charges and 
allegations made. 

You may be interested to know that in past 
years the right of cross-examination was fre- 
quently granted to witnesses before congres- 
sional investigating committees when charges 
were made against such witnesses. In the 
Teapot Dome hearings before a Senate in- 
vestigating committee, counsel for Attorney 
General Harry Doughtery conducted an active 
cross-examination of those who made the 
charges of bribery and malfeasance against 
Harding’s Attorney General. 

I am told that there have been many other 
instances preceding the present era. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, we must insure that 
congressional investigations and congres- 
sional investigation committees are demo- 
cratically conducted, with full power and 
full responsibility reposing in the committee 
or subcommittee as a whole, not solely in 
the chairman. The committee members 
must be given assurance of full participa- 
tion in all decisions, and charged with a 
proportionate share of the responsibility for 
those decisions. 

All the rights and protections which I have 
enumerated, and many others, are contained 
in Senate Resolution 256, which is pending 
before you, and of which I am cosponsor. 

I will not undertake today to justify all 
its provisions. I believe that every aspect 
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of this resolution will be covered in the 
course of these hearings by one or another 
of the many witnesses who will appear be- 
fore you. I will be glad, of course, to answer 
any questions which you may have concern- 
ing this resolution, which I believe is the 
best of those which have been introduced. 

I call your attention, for instance, and 
briefly, to section 8, which provides for a 
means of supervision and enforcement of 
the rules therein provided. In my judgment 
this is an essential part of any effective set 
of rules. 

Nor should this responsibility be placed 
in any standing committee which itself 
conducts investigations. The enforcement 
group should be a group of Senators demo- 
cratically chosen to discharge this function, 
and newly elected in each new Congress. 
Only in this way will it have the prestige 
and authority necessary for its high purposes. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that we should 
conduct our investigations as openly as pos- 
sible. There should be no one-man subcom- 
mittees. There should be as few executive 
sessions as possible consistent with the need 
to safeguard the rights and reputations of 
witnesses compelled to appear before such 
committees and consistent with the require- 
ments of national security. 

In general, I subscribe to that now-forgot- 
ten slogan of the presidential campaign of 
1872, Open doors. Less whitewash and more 
fumigation.” 

My purpose, Mr. Chairman, is to protect 
the investigative powers of Congress. I do 
not wish to see that power misused, abused, 
or discredited. 

In my State, back in 1907, we passed a 

law known as the Moreland Commission Act. 
Many kinds of investigations can be better 
conducted by such a commission than by 
a legislative committee, in my judgment. 
Occassionally, of course, we do get a white- 
wash. 
But there are some investigations, urgent 
and essential ones, which only a congres- 
sional committee can adequately conduct. 
Let us save that ability and that authority. 
Let us protect ourselves against ourselves. 
Let us approve Senate Resolution 256, a set 
of rules of fair play designed to facilitate 
and not to obstruct the power of congres- 
sional investigation. 


Realities Join United States and Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, we have 
many grievances against Great Britain. 
We do not like her trade with or her 
recognition of Red China. Nor do we 
relish the emphasis upon business as 
usual which seems to dominate the 
thinking of British statesmen. There 
seems to be an attitude of tolerance of 
hostile ideologies which makes John Bull 


an appeaser in many American eyes and- 


does nothing to promote English prestige 
here in America. 

Yet, despite our differences of view- 
point, the recent meeting of Churchill 
and Eisenhower points up the common 
bonds which unite the interests of Brit- 
ain and the United States. In the last 
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analysis, neither of our countries can 
flourish in a world of dissension and 
conflict. We both want peace, where 
the Communist nations seek war. We 
can, together, muster tremendous mili- 
tary strength on the seas and in the air. 

The Eisenhower-Churchill statement 
looks for ultimate general and drastic 
disarmament, including the use of 
atomic weapons, pledges our agreement 
not to recognize any unwilling subordi- 
nation of sovereign states now held in 
bondage, and agrees to joint efforts to 
forward self-government for countries 
whose people desire such independence. 

Whatever is to come of this statement 
of principles will be determined in large 
measure by events, but we must not lose 
sight of the fact, that whether we like 
it or not, American and British interests 
in the long run are basically compatible, 


Rescissions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following table 
showing rescissions effected to date in 
connection with appropriation bills for 
the fiscal year 1955 in the amount of 
$1,057,100,000. 

This table is, of course, supplemental 
to the table appearing on page 9410 of 
the Recorp showing reductions in ap- 
propriations in the amount of $1,465,- 


780,812: 
Rescissions, 1955 bills 


Defense: 
Procurement and produc- 
6 8500, 000, 000 
300, 000, 000 
200, 000, 000 
25, 000, 009 
25, 000, 000 
550, 000, 000 
Total defense 1. 050, 000, 000 
Independent offices: 
Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, defense housing- $4, 500, 000 
Veterans’ Administration: 
Soldiers’ and sailors’ civil 
— ee 500, 000 
Vocational rehabilitation 
revolving fund 400, 000 
Total Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration__....__ 900, 000 
Total independent of- 
: bo ee a LOSES 5, 400, 000 
Interior: 
Bureau of Reclamation, con- 
struction and rehabilita- 
tion, Missouri Basin proj- 
ect, Missouri diversion 
— A RS ee 1, 700, 000 
SENSORY ———— 1, 057, 100, 009 


| 
| 
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The San Luis Division of the Central 
Valley Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced H. R. 9948, to authorize 
construction of needed additions to the 
Central Valley project in California. 
This Central Valley has achieved the 
distinction of being the largest and most 
highly productive agricultural area un- 
der irrigation in the entire country. 
This great valley extends from north to 
south approximately 500 miles with a 
variable width sometimes as much as 
150 miles. Its irrigated farmland ex- 
ceeds 5 million acres, which is 20 per- 
cent of the entire area under irrigation 
in the United States, which stood at 
25,787,000 acres in 1949. 

Because of its long north-south ex- 
tension and surrounding mountain en- 
closure, the variety of climatic condi- 
tions is extensive and in its long frost- 
free growing season a wide variety of 
valuable crops are possible, some of 
which cannot be produced on a com- 
mercial scale in other parts of the United 
States. For many crops there can be 
found in the Central Valley extensive 
areas which show the most intensive and 
most advanced agriculture in the United 
States today. 

This valley is an example of the won- 
derfully productive power of agriculture 
under irrigation. Technological ad- 
vancements now under way promise 
great additional advancement in the su- 
periority over agriculture dependent 
upon natural precipitation alone. 

While the northern part of the val- 
ley, the Sacramento River segment, has 
developed largely on the basis of sur- 
face stream irrigation, the southern part, 
the San Joaquin section, with its more 
extensive area, has until recently devel- 
oped predominantly on water pumped 
from underground reservoirs. 

The seasonal pattern of rainfall in 
California, with its heavy concentration 
of rain and snow during the winter 
months and almost complete absence 
during the summer season, makes irri- 
gation a must for profitable agriculture. 
The development of this Central Valley 
area has exhibited some of the most dra- 
matic features of the progress of irri- 
gation in the West. Water carefully 
applied, as it generally is in this area, 
produces some very high yields. This 
area, which in the main is only a few 
hundred feet above sea level, has a mini- 
mum of fog and clouds and thus a pre- 
ponderance of uninterrupted sunshine 
during the growing season. This makes 
plants grow rapidly when water is ap- 
plied in harmony with their needs. 

Several types of crops which cannot 
floyrish in the more severe weather con- 
ditions which prevail in many of the 
irrigated regions of the West find a fa- 
vorable environment in this great valley. 
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The dramatic story of the intensive 
and productive agriculture that has been 
developed in the San Joaquin Valley part 
of the great Central Valley on the basis 
of extensive ground-water resources is 
quite well known. It is also a well- 
known part of this story that because 
of the ease of drawing water from copi- 
ous underground reservoirs that an 
overuse of available supplies took place. 
Over extensive areas pumping in ex- 
cess of the natural rate of replenish- 
ment led to a decline in water tables 
and required the formulation of a pro- 
gram to check and reverse the trend 
toward eventual disaster. 

The great Central Valley project was 
put together to meet this situation by 
bringing supplemental water from the 
northern part of the State where water 
was still surplus and would continue to 
run to waste through the Golden Gate 
into the Pacific Ocean. 

Heavy runoff from Central Valley riv- 
ers, nearly all of which is in the spring- 
time, leaves a low flow in the unregulated 
rivers for use during the latter part of 
the growing season. These conditions 
established the need, both for building 
reservoirs to impound heavy spring flood 
runoffs and for canals for distribution 
of stored water to widely dispersed places 
over the valley. 

Supplemental surface irrigation water 
was more and more necessary to main- 
tain the great agricultural production in 
the southern or San Joaquin part of the 
basin that had grown up largely on the 
basis of the ground water resources. 
This plan also called for a transfer of 
surplus waters from the Sacramento 
River part of the basin through the Delta 
Cross Channel and the Delta-Mendota 
Canal southward to supplement the 
water available from the streams fed by 
the runoff from the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains. Several basic units of the 
great Central Valley project have been 
completed; other parts are maturing 
rapidly and the necessary supplemental 
water is now available to preserve and 
make permanent a wonderfully produc- 
tive agriculture for most of the valley. 
Water supply will be a combination of 
reduced amounts which will be kept 
within the safe yield of the ground water 
reservoirs and supplemental surface 
water delivered through the canals of 
the project. 

The approved program, however, has 
not been extended to provide the supple- 
mental water so desperately needed by 
another section of the San Joaquin 
Basin. Reference is made to the highly 
profitable agriculture which has been 
built completely on ground water re- 
sources along the west side of the valley. 
The intensive irrigation in that area 
has now created great difficulties and 
possible extinction of profitable agricul- 
ture because of the rapid falling of the 
ground water table. 

Reference is here made to that great 
area extending from the Fresno-Merced 
County line southward to Tulare Lake, 
and into Kern County. In the Mendota- 
Huron area in Fresno, Kings, and in 
Kern Counties to the west of the center 
of the valley, there has been developed 
over the last 25 years a great irrigation 
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project that has brought about a half 
million acres of highly productive land 
into a state of profitable production. 

Owners of irrigated farms, however, 
are face to face with the grim reality of 
a rapidly declining ground water table 
with the rate of decline accelerating rap- 
idly. There is no immediate relief from 
any local water supplies that could pos- 
sibly be harnessed and used. Natural 
runoff comes from mountains along the 
west side of the San Joaquin Valley. 
But these mountains are low and have 
relatively light rainfall and only very 
limited runoff. 

Several small streams furnish no more 
than a small fraction of the water neces- 
sary for support of the irrigated region. 
It becomes necessary, therefore, to visu- 
alize the needs of this whole area in the 
light of its potential productivity and 
water requirements, and in the light of 
the threat of its early return to the 
desert. 

Studies have been made of alternative 
plans of bringing the supplemental water 
necessary to provide permanence for 
this great productive area. This section 
is now in a threatened position, yet its 
potential productivity is as great as any 
other part of the San Joaquin Basin. 

A program for this region has now 
been worked out and is nearing its final 
stages of preparation and will soon be 
ready for official presentation. If ap- 
proved as part of the great Central Val- 
ley project, it can fully meet the urgent 
needs and continue this area in produc- 
tion. 

Since there are virtually no surface 
streams, all of the irrigation water for 
this western segment has been drawn 
from underground water reservoirs. The 
first large-scale development of irriga- 
tion was initiated about 1915. The rate 
of exploitation, however, was relatively 
slow for several years, followed by con- 
siderable expansion in the late twenties. 

Low prices for crops and other wide- 
spread economic difficulties of the early 
thirties checked the rate of growth, but 
there was a resumption of expansion in 
the latter part of the thirties which has 
continued to the present time. But this 
expansion has brought about a rapidly 
accelerating rate of disappearance of the 
ground water resources of the region. 

It has been estimated that by 1935 ap- 
proximately 135,000 acre-feet of water 
was being drawn from the wells in this 
area for irrigation in the northern half 
of this area. This yearly use had 
doubled by 1940, and by 1948 had 
doubled again, approaching at that time 
a total of 600,000 acre-feet per year. 
This mounted to 1 million acre-feet by 
1950, and then 1,250,000 by 1952. By 
1952 approximately 500,000 acres of 
land were under irrigation and a high 
productivity maintained over much of 
the area, 

Favorable ground water reservoirs, 
generally thick layers of sand or sand 
and gravel, extend under the entire area 
that has been brought under cultivation. 
There probably are equally favorable 
geological formations under an addition- 
al half million acres, in a southern ex- 
tension of the cultivated part. 
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Approximately a million additional 
acres could be reclaimed from its desert 
conditions and be included in any proj- 
ect for permanent agriculture. This 
would make necessary the construction 
of larger projects to bring in water from 
surplus areas. The accumulated sup- 
ply in the ground water reservoirs in the 
new area would rapidly be depleted if 
used without supplemental surface 
water. À 

These ground water reservoirs are 
found principally in porous, geological 
formations in the valley fill underneath 
the valley surface. They are interbed- 
ded with other formations that are quite 
impervious and which alternate through 
thousands of feet in the deepest parts of 
the valley. 

It is in the sandy or sandy gravelly for- 
mations between the less permeable 
formations that water was entrapped in 
the process of building up the great total 
thickness of sediments. The first por- 
ous water-bearing sediments are found 
two to four hundred feet below the sur- 
face, but others from six hundred to a 
thousand or more feet below the surface 
have provided most of the supplies of 
water on which this great agricultural 
enterprise has been built over the last 
40 years. 

There was little cause for concern in 
the first part of that period, but over the 
last 10 years the rate of decline of the 
water table has been greatly accelerated. 
In more recent years it is proceeding at 
a rate that indicates the early termina- 
tion of available water within practical 
pumping distances. 

There is clearly an evident need of 
bringing water from other sources as 
rapidly as possible, to first arrest the 
rapidly declining water tables by fur- 
nishing supplemental water and. then 
later to restore the water tables through 
recharge of depleted underground water 
reservoirs. 

The total decline in the water table 
has ranged between 150 feet near the 
northern part and more than 360 feet 
in the southern part of the area. But 
rates of decline are accelerating and 
there is an imperative need to move 
rapidly to prevent the forced abandon- 
ment of many farms. 

Unless this is done there will be de- 
struction of the irrigated crops and the 
area will return to a desert condition. 
The amount of water that is now moving 
into the area from the west to recharge 
these declining ground water levels is 
probably not more than thirty to forty 
thousand acre-feet per year. The nat- 
ural replenishments are from the west 
but this cannot be increased since the 
amount of water running in these small, 
western streams is not likely to improve. 

The only other source of recharge ap- 
parently is from the east side of the 
valley; as ground water tables on the 
west side have lowered there has been a 
reversal of the slope of the water table. 
Originally ground water was higher on 
the west but this has now been replaced 
with a relatively steep slope from the 
east toward the west. An unknown 
amount of water is now moving in 
through the lower formations from the 
east to the west but this cannot supply 
more than a small part of the water 
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needs, and reliance upon this source is 
not a proper or desirable solution to the 
problem. 

This situation demonstrates that be- 
cause of the intercommunication of the 
water in these deep underground water 
reservoirs the whole San Joaquin Basin 
is bound together as a unit. 

When these two sources of recharge 
are added together, however, they pro- 
vide not more than one-fourth of the 
amount of water currently used for irri- 
gation. Under these circumstances the 
groundwater reservoirs will be rapidly 
depleted. Except under very high prices 
it will gradually become impractical to 
pump water over the great distances re- 
quired from this declining groundwater 
level. 

There is a logical place in the Central 
Valley program for bringing supplemen- 
tal surface water to this western region. 
The facilities to supply these west-side 
units can be readily synchronized with 
the overall Central Valley project, in- 
cluding the proposed Trinity project. 
All needed facilities are within the range 
of engineering feasibility and have fa- 
vorable economic features that can make 
the required extra water available at 
comparatively low cost. Extensive ad- 
vantage will be taken of facilities already 
constructed. 

Surplus waters which are still wast- 
ing out to the Pacific Ocean should be 
conserved and diverted through the 
Delta Cross Channel to the intake of the 
Tracy pumping plant. The facilities of 
this great plant, which is already in 
operation, are required, in their present 
uses, only a portion of the year, mainly 
during the irrigation season. 

The cross-channel and the pumping 
plant could be utilized during the winter 
months and otherwise during periods of 
surplus capacity for existing purposes. 
The Tracy plant now elevates the water 
a total vertical distance of 200 feet where 
it is emptied into the Delta-Mendota 
Canal. It then runs southward for ap- 
proximately 150 miles to supply water 
during the irrigation season to a large 
share of the San Joaquin Valley which 
formerly used water that is now stored 
behind the Friant Dam. Most of this 
water is then transferred southward 
through the Friant-Kern Canal as far 
south as Bakersfield. 

Without adding to the capacity of the 
Delta Cross-Channel Canal, the Delta- 
Mendota Canal, or the Tracy pumping 
plant, but rather through more continu- 
ous use of these facilities, it would be 
possible to supply the needed 1 million 
additional acre-feet of water. These 
increased amounts of water would then 
be transferred to near the southern end 
of the Delta-Mendota Canal where a 
new pumping plant would be installed 
with a capacity to pump approximately 
1,200,000 acre-feet of water up a vertical 
distance of 200 feet into a new San Luis 
Reservoir. 

This reservoir would be located beyond 
the north end of the new irrigation proj- 
ect and have a capacity of approximately 
1 million acre-feet of water. The pump- 
ing plant would be equipped to elevate 
these amounts of water during the sea- 
son when it could be most logically 
synchronized with the existing responsi- 
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bilities of the Tracy pumping plant and 
the Delta-Mendota Canal. This stored 
water would then be available for use 
in the San Luis project as needed during 
the irrigation season. 

This pumping plant, the reservoir, and 
the canals necessary to distribute the 
water to the San Luis project all are of 
standard types well within the normal 
range of construction that has been em- 
ployed in other units of the Central Val- 
ley. No new or novel engineering diffi- 
culties or problems would be encountered 
and there would be a comparatively low 
overall cost. Water can probably be de- 
livered to this highly productive San Luis 
project area at a cost even lower than 
costs for water to other parts of the Cen- 
tral Valley project. The cost per acre- 
foot should be far lower than has come to 
be the usual cost on many western rec- 
lamation projects. 

The main dam for this new reservoir 
would probably not need to be higher 
than approximately 209 feet and could 
be of a rolled earthfill type. This would 
not require the elaborate and costly con- 
crete structure necessary for higher 
dams. The capacity of the San Luis Res- 
ervoir would be approximately 1 million 
acre-feet and would provide all the water 
needed for the main project. 

Extensions in the size of the total 
project, and especially extensions to the 
south, would be possible through an in- 
crease in the capacity of some of the 
facilities, the construction of new res- 
ervoirs, pumping plants, and canals. 

This entire area has been developed 
by pumping from underground water 
reservoirs. These same sources will con- 
tinue to supply substantial amounts of 
water and can keep the area in produc- 
tivity for a limited period of time. This 
period is probably not very long as the 
water table is falling fast so that the 
urgency of this project is very great. 
Any delay in its approval and comple- 
tion could precipitate a disaster since 
further substantial decline in the water 
table would require the abandonment of 
much of the land and result in a lapse 
of the foundation of the existing econ- 
omy. A very much more expensive and 
unsatisfactory rescue program is inevita- 
ble if action is not quickly taken. 

This urgency, together with sound en- 
gineering features and costs well within 
the earning power of the project are ade- 
quate to justify speedy approval. 

Under these circumstances there can 
be no sound reason for further delay 
and, therefore, the plans which will soon 
be completed and ready for submission 
to Congress should have early approval. 
Congress by applying well-established 
measures would have no valid reason 
for delay since the project has superior 
physical, engineering, and economic fea- 
tures. A pay-out schedule can be as- 
sumed and maintained by those who 
will receive benefits from the project. 

Existing, but more fully utilized, fa- 
cilities will serve to bring the supple- 
mental water to a transfer point where 
new pumping plants, reservoirs, and 
canals will need to be built to place the 
project in operation. All these new 
units will be a direct project obligation, 
to which must be added the operating 
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cost and a possible part of the capital 
cost of the shared units. 

While the general and some of the 
specific features of the southward ex- 
tension of the project are already evi- 
dent, and are authorized in my bill, it 
may be necessary to temporarily defer 
action on this second phase of the pro- 
ject in order not to delay the initial 
phase. Mainly because of the urgency 
of the situation confronting an economy 
with its entire foundation likely to col- 
lapse unless a practical rescue operation 
is immediately undertaken. It should be 
borne in mind that not only the farmers 
are faced with great economic loss but 
this would force inevitable collapse of 
the superstructure of processing plants, 
stores, shops, personal and professional 
services and other activities that have 
sown naturally from the agricultural 

ase. 

It may be found to be within the range 
of physical possibility and economic mer- 
it to convey much of the imported sur- 
face water to specific areas where effec- 
tive recharge of ground-water reservoirs 
can take place. This would have the 
very great advantage of raising the 
ground-water level and thereby greatly 
reducing the cost of pumping for that 
part of the total water supply that can 
still come most effectively from under- 
ground-water reservoirs. Such manage- 
ment of subsurface facilities, especially 
in areas where the wells are already 
equipped with efficient pumps, which 
draw their supplies from favorable 
ground-water reservoir formations, may 
be more efficient and economical than 
the construction and operation of sur- 
face-irrigation facilities. 

These wells are specially advantageous 
for the acreage immediately overlaying 
the ground-water reservoir and sur- 
rounding the well itself. Use of these 
facilities will increase the versatility of 
the entire project by making it possible 
to synchronize all resources of water 
management. Such an overall effec- 
tiveness can scarcely exist in more fa- 
vorable relationships elsewhere. 

Water for this project can best be 
made available and perhaps only be 
made available by construction of addi- 
tional projects, especially the Trinity 
project. There are, of course, already 
definite proposals for construction of ad- 
ditional dams on Central Valley rivers 
with uncontrolled and widely variable 
seasonal flows from the high Sierra 
Nevada Mountains. Such reservoirs 
would be filled by the natural runoff 
and could provide the additional water 
supply necessary to supplement that 
which might not turn out to be avail- 
able from the existing Delta Cross Chan- 
nel and Delta-Mendota Canal system. 
These sources could provide a more cer- 
tain, independent, and new source of 
stored water for the project as originally 
proposed and for those additional areas 
which should be brought into effective 
use as soon as practicable. 

Water from any new storage projects, 
such as the proposed Trinity River di- 
version, or the building of additional 
dams on other Central Valley rivers will 
serve to increase the versatility and ef- 
fectiveness of the entire Central Valley 
project. Water from any new or old 
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sources can be redirected in ways that 
will contribute to the surpluses neces- 
sary for use in the San Luis project. 

It is not necessary for purposes of ap- 
proval of this project that additional 
and new information be submitted in 
regard to the type of crops nor for the 
type of agricultural production that will 
be carried on and can be applied in this 
San Luis unit. 

With plenty of water all of the neces- 
sary conditions will be present for the 
production of a wide variety of farm 
crops. This unit in its basic character- 
istics can be essentially the same as the 
units on the eastern side of the San Joa- 
quin Basin within the same general 
north-south latitude range. While pro- 
ductivity and the crops that are current- 
ly growing out on this important project 
are of high value and represent a high 
rate of return on the investments, it is 
evident that with an increased and more 
sure supply of water many additional 
types of crops would become feasible. 
Especially will there be an increase in 
the growing of fruit trees and vines that 
necessarily have a long life cycle. It 
takes several years for these to reach 
maturity after which a high state of pro- 
ductivity can be maintained for a long 
period. It is this type of long-range crop 
which is both most needed by the coun- 
try as a whole and would be of a highly 
stabilizing influence on the agricultural 
activity of this region. 

All of these factors indicate that when 
the water supply is assured these long- 
range type farm crops will take their 
proper place in the pattern of produc- 
tion. This is now untenable because of 
the necessarily limited and uncertain 
character of the water supply as evi- 
denced by the rapidly falling water levels 
in reservoirs that are now being over- 
pumped. Water is becoming more ex- 
pensive and an increasing danger of final 
exhaustion confronts all of the farmers 
in the area. It is now necessary for them 
to adopt a very much more conservative 
type of program with short-range rather 
than long-range planning dominating 
the scene. 

It is evident that with the assurance of 
the completion of the San Luis project 
with its required supplemental water 
that the farmers in the area will be on a 
sound foundation in planning the most 
effective type of farm-crop program. 
The prevailing situation in contiguous 
areas of very high productivity and ef- 
fective agriculture in the eastern part of 
the San Joaquin Basin, where the water 
supply is now assured by the completed 
basic units in the Central Valley project, 
will be duplicated in the San Luis units. 
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Free Enterprise Plan for Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, since I 
introduced House Concurrent Resolution 
219 on March 22, 1954, the progress of 
events, combined with the constructive 
suggestions of such important organiza- 
tions as the National Association of 
Manufacturers and such important per- 
sons as President Syngman Rhee, render 
it advisable to amend it to the end that 
it may better serve the original pur- 
poses and objectives which remain un- 
changed 

On March 5, 1954, I introduced a plan, 
called the private enterprise plan for 
Korea, which was designed to achieve the 
aforesaid purposes and objectives. The 
preamble to the plan described the strug- 
gle of President Rhee, one of the world’s 
greatest and most courageous champions 
of capitalism and democracy, “to unloose 
from the backs of his people, the hated 
burden of Government ownership.” 

But, Mr. Speaker, we are today—just 
as we were last March 22, and indeed, as 
we have been since the war began in 
Korea—continuing blindly on our 
course, saddling upon President Rhee 
and his brave people, the very system of 
Government ownership and neo-com- 
munism that we sacrificed 140,000 Amer- 
ican casualties and untold billions of dol- 
lars, to prevent. Was there ever before 
a more unbelievable, a more incredible 
paradox than to see America, the world 
champion of private enterprise, using 
the onerous taxes wrung from that very 
system, to create in the Republic of 
Korea, over the protests of its President, 
an economy comparable to that of our 
most deadly enemy, the U. S. S. R.? 

Mr. Speaker, I have in vain sought to 
call the attention of the American people 
and their representatives here in the 
House and the Senate to that incredible 
paradox and to the cure for it, which 
lies ready to our hands. And now, be- 
fore we become the laughing stock of 
the world, I shall try again. 

Fortunately, many of our businessmen 
and industrialists—great and small— 
and some of our labor leaders have be- 
come aroused over our existing para- 
doxical and pernicious policies and prac- 
tices in the Republic of Korea, and will 
aid and support the enactment of the 
amended version of House Concurrent 
Resolution 219, which is as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the House and the Senate that funds ap- 
propriated for the rehabilitation of the Re- 

public of Korea, be separated from funds for 
relief and that all unexpended funds, to- 
gether with all future funds appropriated 
solely for the rehabilitation of the Republic 
of Korea, be so expended as to assure therein 
a self-sufficient national economy based 


upon the rights of private property, personal 
freedom, and competitive enterprise. 
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The Fryingpan-Arkansas Project, 
H. R. 236 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, there are 
a number of reasons for my vigorous 
opposition to the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project. They are well-founded reasons, 
and they reflect the views of my State, 
as set forth by California officials re- 
sponsible for protecting the Colorado 
River water supply upon which the whole 
economy of southern California espe- 
cially depends. 

Some of the major reasons for my 
opposition follow: 

The Fryingpan-Arkansas project is a 
transmountain diversion project. That 
means it would take water out of the 
Colorado River. Basin, move it over the 
Rocky Mountains, and release it on the 
eastern slope of that range, in the Ar- 
kansas Valley watershed. Such diver- 
sions would vitally affect the quality of 
water which comes down the Colorado 
River to the lower basin, in which Cali- 
fornia is located. 

The Fryingpan-Arkansas project is 
the forerunner of a much greater trans- 
mountain diversion project which the 
Bureau of Reclamation and the State of 
Colorado plan to construct. 

The Bureau of the Budget has not 
approved this project. 

The bill makes drastic changes in ex- 
isting reclamation law. 

There is an enormous concealed sub- 
sidy in the bill. 

The State of Colorado, in which this 
diversion would be made, is sharply di- 
vided on the project. 

The Colorado River system rises at very 
high altitudes in the upper States of the 
basin. It is there, high in the northern 
mountains, that the purest water enters 
the system. What happens to the quali- 
ty of the river water if large amounts of 
this purest water are taken from the 
system and diverted into another river 
basin, never to return? 

The answer to that question is of great 
concern to California, It is highly prob- 
able that such large-scale diversions 
would impair the quality of the water 
California must use to such an extent 
that it would be unfit for irrigation. 

In June of 1953 hearings were held 
on this project by the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, of which I am 
amember. At that time, California of- 
ficials raised this matter of quality of 
water, among other things, and I quote 
from the testimony of Mr. Raymond 
Matthew, chief engineer of the Colo- 
rado River Board of California: 

A problem of great concern and signifi- 
cance to the water users in the Colorado 
River Basin, especially those in the lower 
basin, is the effect of existing and poten- 
tially larger future export diversions of water 
from the upper Colorado River Basin upon 
the quality of water remaining in the Colo- 
rado River system. 
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Generally the water for export is and will 
be diverted at high altitudes where the 
streamflow is much better in quality than 
in the lower parts of the system, and the 
diversion of relatively pure water leaves a 
higher concentration of minerals in the re- 
sidual flow. 

It is the vosition of the Colorado River 
Board of California that the Colorado River 
compact intends that the water available for 
use in the lower basin shall be suitable in 
quality for all necessary purposes. 


It is California’s position, and mine, 
that before these immense transmoun- 
tain diversion projects are built, a 
thorough study should be made of this 
problem of quality of water, and that 
full assurance should be given to the 
lower basin that the quality of the water 
upon which agriculture must depend 
shall not be impaired to the extent that 
it could not be used to grow crops. 

It is perfectly logical to assume that 
if the purest water of the system is taken 
out at the top, the water which reaches 
the lower basin will be inferior. It is the 
pure water that keeps the salt con- 
tent of the river at a low point. 

At present, I am informed by expe- 
rienced engineers, the salt content of the 
Colorado River water in the lower basin 
averages about 1 ton per acre foot. 
This salt comes into the water from 
seepage and from the natural cradles of 
the streams of the system. 

If the purest water in the system is 
transported out of the basin, then the 
salt content of the water left in the river 
must increase. 

The Colorado River compact, which is 
the “law of the river,” says in article 
VIII that the rights on the river per- 
fected at the time the compact was 
adopted shall not be impaired by the 
compact. 

It is our position that the word “unim- 
paired” applies to the quality of the 
water as well as the quantity. 

We do not know—and no one knows— 
how much the diversion under the Fry- 
ingpan-Arkansas project, and the great- 
er diversion under the proposed Gunni- 
son-Arkansas project, will impair the 
quality of the water California must use, 
and upon which California must de- 
pend. Certainly it is reasonable to ask 
that this question be answered before 
great amounts of the purest water are 
taken from the basin. And we ask that 
it be answered. 

In the hearings on this project, which 
I mentioned, Mr. Northcutt Ely, special 
counsel for the Colorado River Board of 
California, submitted an amendment on 
the subject of water quality. It directed 
the Secretary of the Interior to make 
an investigation and report regarding the 
effect which the transmountain diver- 
sion projects would have on the quality 
of water received by the lower basin. 

Mr. Ely asked the committee: 

Is anyone opposed to having those facts 
ascertained and published? Why? If the 
report shows no substantial impairment of 
quality, the upper-basin States should be 
glad to have that known. 

If the report does show substantial im- 
pairment of quality, then the Congress, as 
well as the States, should know the effect 
thereof on the great projects downstream 


in which the Government has invested hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. * * * 
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This amendment simply directs the Se 
tary to ascertain the facts. 


This amendment was rejected by the 
bill’s proponents. 
I make no attempt to amend this bill 
now. Until evidence fo the contrary is 
produced, I consider this transmountain 
diversion, and all others proposed, to be 
serious threats to the welfare of my 
State. 
The Bureau of Reclamation's project- 
planning report, 1950, designated the 
Fryingpan project as the initial devel- 
opment of the potential Gunnison-Ar- 
kansas project. Because of the small 
and insufficient amount of water the 
Fryingpan project would furnish y 
irrigators on the east slope of the 
Rockies, it will not be long until they 
will be demanding the larger project, 
The Gunnison-Arkansas project, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Reclamation, would 
divert upward of 900,000 acre-feet annu- 
ally from the Colorado River Basin. It 
probably would involve a construction 
cost of at least $1 billion. 
Obviously, the Fryingpan project is 
a pilot plant for the huge project to 
come. This makes it all the more man- 
datory upon me to oppose it in the best 
interests of my State. 
Under the repayment provisions of the 
bill, the concealed subsidy from the Na- 
tion’s taxpayers would amount to at lea 
$425 million, and more probably $50 
million for the major purpose of provid- 
ing a small supplemental irrigation sup- 
ply—one-half acre-foot per acre—to be 
spread on 309,000 acres. Using the 
smaller figure, this would be a subsidy 
of $1,375 per acre, or $220,000 per 160 
acre farm—about 6 times the average 
value of fully developed irrigated 1 
which is stated to be $225 per acre, or 
$36,000 per 160-acre farm. eastbiity 


Engineering and financial f 
of the project is highly questionable = 
several details: 

(a) The estimates of firm power 
put and power revenues are unsuppo 
and appear to be exaggerated. Mares’ 
over, the availability of power revenues 
as estimated 50 to 75 years hence is 
highly speculative. 

(b) Analyses indicate the cost of pro- 
ducing power would exceed the proposed 
selling price for 4 of the 7 proposed 
powerplants; and that for the Pueblo 
powerplant, the cost of power, based 
upon the incremental cost of power fa- 
cilities alone, would exceed the selling 
price. 

(e) The project plans propose the con= 
struction and operation of an open power 

canal—the Arkansas power canal unit 
to convey water to a series of 6 povorci . 
plants between the vicinity of Leadville 
and Salida, over a distance of about? ba 
miles along the canyon of the Ar 
River, at elevations of over 1,000 p he 
nearly 10,000 feet above sea level, in a 
rugged mountain region where for sev- 
eral months of the winter ice and 
conditions prevail. The practicability ¢ 
operating an open canal under such S, 
ditions is highly questionable. Under 
similar conditions, on the Colorado- 
Thompson project in Colorado, a 
miles to the north, the Bureau of Recla- 
mation found it necessary to substitute 
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tunnels and covered conduits for the 
open canals originally proposed. This 
change in plans is one of the major rea- 
sons why the construction cost of that 
project to date has nearly quadrupled 
over the estimate offered to Congress. 

The Secretary of the Interior has re- 
ported that if covered conduits are 
found to be required, the total construc- 
tion cost of the Fryingpan project would 
be increased about $64 million, or 37 per 
cent, and that such increase would ren- 
der the project infeasible. 

This and other engineering and finan- 
cial elements of the project should be in- 
vestigated and reported upon by a dis- 
interested board of qualified engineers 
in order that the Congress may be re- 
liably informed. 

(d) There is no assurance that the 
irrigators could or would pay the pro- 
posed rate of $5.40 per acre-foot for 
project water. The project planning re- 
port found that the irrigators would be 
able to pay only $3.60 per acre-foot. It 
appears improbable, therefore, that the 
irrigation revenues as estimated would 
be realized. 


(e) The bill provides that the specific 
municipal water supply facilities pro- 
posed in the project shall not be built 
unless the Secretary of the Interior finds 
that the communities proposed to be 
Served cannot build such works them- 
Selves. The evidence introduced at the 
hearings indicates that one of the chief 
cities, Colorado Springs, has other plans 
for municipal water and no present in- 
terest in securing water from the Frying- 
pan project; also, that the city of Pueblo 
is fully able to finance and build its own 
water facilities and secure water from 
the Arkansas River on which it is 


situated. 

It is admitted by the Department of 
the Interior that the reduction of or 
elimination of proposed municipal water 
supply functions or features from the 
project would result in loss of project 
revenues, and an increase in repayment 
periods for irrigation and power or 
require increased rates therefrom. 

Moreover, it is questionable if some 
of the cities and towns proposed to be 
Served from a long pipeline down the 
Arkansas River Valley could pay the 
actual cost of delivered water which, ac- 
cording to Bureau reports, would range 
up to about 80 cents per 1,000 gallons 
based upon the Bureau’s original cost 
estimates, which estimates have now, by 
latest Bureau figures, increased over 20 
percent. 

With all these uncertainties, it is high- 
ly questionable if municipal water supply 
revenues would be available to assist in 
Tepayment of the irrigation investment 
as set forth in the financial studies of 
the project. 

(£) In commenting on the 1950 proj- 
ect planning report, the Army Chief of 


Engineers questioned the allocation of 


over $15 million of the cost of Pueblo 


Dam and Reservoir to flood control. 


‘This allocation now has been raised to 
over $21 million in the revised estimates 
submitted, an increase of 34 percent in 
this nonreimbursable item, with no 
justification offered. 
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(g) The Department of Agriculture 
indicated in its comments on the original 
project planning report (1950) that— 

In view of the obvious high cost of im- 
porting water from the Colorado River Basin, 
a separate evaluation should be made of the 
feasibility of importing water from the Colo- 
rado River Basin, considered as an incre- 
mental addition rather than an integral part 
of the project. 


Such an evaluation has not been made. 
It should be, since it is highly question- 
able whether the high cost of this trans- 
mountain diversion would be justified by 
the benefits. 

People of the area supplying the water 
do not want this project. 

The committee heard testimony from 
a number of persons and organizations 
on the western slope of Colorado, from 
which the water involved would be di- 
verted, objecting strongly to the entire 
project. In fact, it was necessary to hold 
additional hearings this year in order to 
accommodate these people, which hear- 
ings have not been printed. These peo- 
ple feel the economy of the western 
slope will be damaged by this taking of 
water from the Colorado River Basin, 
where the supply is already short, and 
placing it in the Arkansas River Basin, 
where the present supply has not been 
fully used. They express no confidence 
in the so-called operating principles re- 
ferred to in the bill in connection with 
uses on both the eastern and western 
slopes of Colorado. The bill, therefore, 
accords them doubtful protection. They 
are fearful that this and future trans- 
mountain diversions will stunt the eco- 
nomic development of an area which 
holds an enormous industrial potential, 
assuming there is water to serve it. 

The repayment plan proposed for this 
project would postpone the commence- 
ment of repayment of about 60 percent 
of the irrigation investment for 50 years 
or more and would extend the repay- 
ment period to 70 years or more. The 
irrigators would be able to pay only 
about 40 percent of the cost in 50 years. 
The balance is proposed to be paid by net 
power and municipal water revenues of 
the project after the investment for 
such facilities has been repaid in 50 to 
55 years. 

This is the so-called Collbran formula, 
patterned after the provisions in the act 
authorizing the Collbran project, Colo- 
rado. As applied here, it means that, as 
to 60 percent of the investment, the proj- 
ect commences to repay after the time 
50 years—when existing law requires re- 
payment to have been completed. It was 
definitely understood by the committee 
and the Congress when the Collbran 
project was approved that the repay- 
ment provisions therein were specially 
for that project only and not to be used 
as a precedent for other future projects. 

By reason of postponement of com- 
mencement of repayment of a major 
portion of the irrigation investment, the 
interest cost to the Federal Government 
and the taxpayers on the funds advanced 
for this project is increased by several 
hundred million dollars over what it 
would be under existing law. Under the 
same conditions of costs and revenues, 
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the interest cost is identical with the 
previous proposal of the Department of 
the Interior to apply the interest com- 
ponent of power revenues to the repay- 
ment of the portion of the irrigator’s 
investment beyond the ability of the 
water users to repay—a proposal which 
has been generally condemned as un- 
sound, which has never received the ap- 
proval of the Congress, and which the 
present administration has shelved. The 
Collbran formula is a subterfuge to 
reach the same end. 

Let me state unequivocally that I am 
not opposing this project because I wish 
to impede development in the States 
of the upper Colorado River Basin. I 
am opposing it, as I have said, because it 
presents a serious threat to the economy 
of my State. 

Until that threat is removed, I shall 
continue to oppose it. 


The House Rules Should Be Amended To 
Provide a Fair-Play Code for Congres- 
sional Investigations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, it is re- 
grettable in the extreme that the House 
Rules Committee has not reported and 
the House has not passed a fair-play 
code to govern all investigating commit- 
tees. Extensive hearings were held at 
the conclusion of which, I understand, a 
subcommittee unanimously voted out a 
resolution. 

Since the prospects for House action 
at this session now appear dim, it is my 
intention to move on the opening day of 
the 84th Congress to amend the House 
Rules to incorporate those basic prin- 
ciples almost universally accepted as de- 
sirable for both the investigating com- 
mittees and witnesses who appear before 
them. Nearly all such committees in 
both House and Senate have now adopt- 
ed a set of guideposts. But there should 
be a uniform code written into the rules. 

The investigating power of Congress 
must not be impaired. It has been sug- 
gested rigid rules might hamper and im- 
pede congressional investigations. The 
effect, in my judgment, would be just 
the opposite. Not only would the com- 
mittee work be facilitated, but at least 
equally important, the vital investigative 
function of Congress would be dignified, 
the prestige of Congress enhanced, and 
public confidence in the legislative pro- 
cess strengthened. 

The 83d Congress, despite its outstand- 
ing achievements, has missed the oppor- 
tunity of constructive accomplishment 
in not pushing through this much-need- 
ed reform. I believe a great majority 
of the Members of both parties feel as I 
do on this issue. They should be given 
an opportunity to express themselves. 


Prior to the opening day of the 84th 
5 I shall circulate to the Mem- 
bers specific proposals for amending the 
House mules. I hope and believe they 
will receive an enthusiastic response. 


Alsop Column Sounds Warning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I was 
greatly impressed by the important 
article of the distinguished writers 
Joseph and Stewart Alsop which was 
inserted in the Recorp yesterday by the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. MADDEN]. 
The article states facts bluntly and 
clearly. It is a noble effort to sound an 
alarm and awaken the Nation to the in- 
creasing dangers toward which we are 
complacently drifting. Yet because it 
will be unwelcome in the current political 
climate, it will probably go unheeded. 

In some respects the present period 
reminds me of 1940 at which time I had 
joined with other equally worried citi- 
zens in trying to warn the Nation of the 
peril we saw approaching. For the most 
part our warnings fell on deaf ears. Had 
they been heeded the war would have 
been shorter and many lives would have 
been spared. 

Just 14 years ago, on July 16, 1940, I 
made a statewide radio broadcast in 
California along the lines of the Alsop 
article. At that time I was a young 
obscure candidate for the Democratic 
nomination for the United States Sen- 
ate. Although I knew my chances of 
being elected were slight, I felt it im- 
portant that an effort be made to get 
the facts to the people. In the 1940 
speech I said: 

It should be obvious to everyone by now 
that no one understands the weaknesses of 
democracies better than Adolph Hitler. No 
one understands so well how to take full 
advantage of such weaknesses. No one has 
ever been so successful at sending propa- 
gandists into democracies to aggravate their 
weaknesses; to undermine them from the 
inside while preparing to assault them from 
the outside. 

"Totalitarian nations move in unison at the 
command of dictators. The national mind 
is made up when the dictator makes his de- 
cision. Such a decision is final. No one 
dares to question it. No one can even get 
access to enough facts to know whether or 
not the decision is in the national interest. 
Blind obedience is the subjects’ only possible 
course. 

But in a democracy, government can only 
act with the consent of the people. Political 
leaders must wait for public approval of their 
actions no matter how important the time 
element may be. The strong are held back 
by the weak. Those who are decisive must 
wait for those who vacillate. Those who have 
vision are delayed by those who cannot see 
ahead. Statesmen are hindered by self-seek- 
ing politicians. We must not close our eyes 
to these shortcomings. Rather we must 
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strive to prevent our enemies from taking 
advantage of them. 

It is not pleasant for me to have to tell 
you that I believe the peril to our Nation is 
far greater than most of your leaders seem 
inclined to tell you. In my humble judg- 
ment, the United States is stumbling along 
toward a test of strength it is not prepared 
to meet. We are not prepared, either men- 
tally, or physically, and worst of all, we are 
not united. Unless we face the facts soon, 
unless we stop imagining that peace can be 
achieved by peace planks in political plat- 
forms, we may pay for our folly in the loss 
of our liberties, and the liberties of our 
children—children who have a right to ex- 
pect us to preserve this democracy for them, 
as it was preserved for us. 

Now is the time to realize that although 
the dream of our people is peace, the state 
of the world is war. Only those who are fully 
prepared for war, mentally and physically, 
can even hope for peace. Neither fear, nor 
the most fervent desire to avoid the horrors 
of war, can protect us against international 
gangsters, who understand only the laws of 
overwhelming might. These gangsters, and 
only these gangsters, will decide whether or 
not we shall have peace. They may give us 
two choices—submission to their domina- 
tion or war. The weak among us will favor 
submission, the strong will prefer to fight 
for freedom, as did the men who won our 
freedom for us. — 

We should be preparing for war now as if 
it were already upon us. If we assume now 
that permanent peace is possible, we will be 
inclined to prepare ourselves halfheartedly, 
and to make the mistakes of other nonexist- 
ent nations that engaged in such assump- 
tions. * © 

The isolationists console themselves by 
saying that in a few years we will be pre- 
pared to meet any combination of foes. 
What do they think Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin, 
and Japan will be doing in those few years? 
Obligingly waiting for us to get ready for 
them? That, my friends, is the kind of 
reasoning that leads to ruin, 

The only way we can be assured of time 
to arm is to send sufficient war material to 
Britain to enable her to hold out while we 
get ready. If Britain can’t hold out—and 
her ability to do so is problematical—where 
does that leave us? It leaves us hemmed in 
on all sides by international bandits, com- 
mitted to a defense of a whole hemisphere, 
but without adequate arms to even defend 
ourselves. 

It leaves us alone, without effective allies, 
alone attempting to hold on to the richest 
lands on the face of the earth. This is the 
dangerous position into which the blind iso- 
lationists would surely plunge us. It is the 
position in which Hitler and his strange pals 
would like to find us. That is why the Com- 
munists and Nazis, both here and abroad, 
applaud every political move of the isola- 
tionists. That is why the subversive forces 
are back of certain of the peace groups that 
preach peace, only to divide us; blind us; 
keep us weak; and prepare us for the same 
slaughter other peoples have suffered. 

Don’t let them blind you, by whatever 
mame they call themselves—isolationists, 
Communists, Nazis, peace councils, some 
sincere, but blind; others sinister and insin- 
cere, but all poison for an America that 
needs to stop its day dreaming and get down 
to earth. We must not permit either dupes 
or foreign agents to turn us against our 
leaders by calling them warmongers, None 
of us wants war. 

Those who accuse the President of want- 
ing war should have their own motives care- 
fully scrutinized. They may be motivated 
by politics, by fear, by weakness, by hatred of 
democracy, or simply blindness—no matter 
what their motives—their program is dan- 
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gerous. Think carefully lest you be 
by their proposals. 3: 
What is there in Hitler’s history th 
makes the blind isolationists think Hitl 
and his cohorts will wait for us to arm b 
fore striking, if Britain is conquered, in sh 
order? Hitler's agents are already busy 
South America. He has already denoun 
the Monroe Doctrine. Remember there 
nothing magic about the Monroe Doct 
Our military power is all that can force re- 
spect for it. That is why Hitler hasn’t much 
respect for it now—and has not hesitated 
say so. Only the British Navy stands betw 
Hitler and this hemisphere. We must 
ognize this fact now. By sending war 
rial to the British, we are increasing 
chances of perpetuating the Monroe 
trine. By not recognizing this obvious 
the isolationists are endeavoring to keep 
making the same mistakes ney have led 
to make for 20 years. Now is the time 
stop them. My opponent is a Republi 
and I am a Democrat. But this is not 
partisan campaign. It is fortunate for Am 
ica that the Republicans nominated a m 
like Wendell Willkie who has repudiated th 
isolationists, and their name calling. 
By accepting Roosevelt's foreign po! 
Mr, Willkie has refused to give comfort 
Hitler, and has endeavored to unite 
against external enemies. Mr. e 
stand leaves the isolationists without 
major candidate willing to endorse their ap- 
pease-the-dictators program. 


Of course, I was called a wa 
and while my predictions were not pop- 
ular they soon proved all too true. 
Precious years for proper preparation 
were irretrievably frittered away as d 
aster approached. Today, as then, 
danger to America is real. Today, 
then, it is not generally appreciated. 

Probably only the President is in 
position to get the facts across to 
Nation. I hope he will soon see fit to d 
80. 2 iton in e “theta ae on 
laying it on the line. They are - 
ing a great service, 
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monger 


Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I be 
every Member of the House received 
letter from three great labor leaders this 
morning. i 

Because our mails are extreme 
heavy right now it might well be t 
this letter could be overlooked by s 
and I therefore call it to your parti 
attention. I think those of us who pee 
resent the workers of America will con- 
sider carefully the proposals it p 

One of the signators, Mr. Dave 
is a constituent of mine. After years 
close observation I can say, authori 
tively, that Mr. Beck is a keen 
of economics, a strong advocate of th 
free enterprise system, and a man wh 
consistently urges high production a 
industrial prosperity in order to m 
possible good working conditions 
pay standards for working people. 
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Those Who Invoke the Fifth Amendment 
Should Not Be Permitted To Serve the 
Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, today 
I am introducing a bill which would 
make a plea of the fifth amendment, by 
any Federal employee or former em- 
ployee, ground for dismissing him and 
barring him from any further Federal 
service if the employment is current, 
and for terminating any pensions or 
other benefits, if he is no longer so em- 
ployed. Enactment of such a bill has 
been requested by the national executive 
committee of the American Legion. 
This measure is modeled after the New 
York law on this subject. 

I understand that, as a matter of 
practice, anyone who hides behind the 
fifth amendment while he is in the Gov- 
ernment service loses his job. But this 
should be written into law. This pro- 
posal is an important part of the whole 
pattern of laws which we have been de- 
veloping to deal better with Commu- 
nists, subversives, and other undesir- 
ables in the Federal Government. I 
realize it is too late to expect action at 
this session but hope the proposal may 
receive early attention in the next Con- 


gress. 

Any Government official or employee 
who is hired to serve the American pub- 
lic and who then refuses to answer ques- 
tions before a court or congressional 
committee about the conduct of his 
office, the performance of his duties, or 
his own qualifications for his post, 
ought to be discharged forthwith and 
should certainly be disqualified from 
holding any other office thereafter. And 
‘anyone who is receiving pensions and 
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benefits for prior service in the Govern- 
ment ought to have them taken away if 
he refuses, on the same grounds, to dis- 
cuss his conduct or responsibilities while 
he was so employed. 

We have had a law which provides 
substantially this in my own State of 
New York for many years. Enactment 
of a similar Federal law would loosen 
the tongues of some reluctant witnesses 
and would smoke out of their hiding 
places others who ought not to be in 
Government jobs. 

The purpose of the bill is not in any 
sense to compel public officials to incrim- 
inate themselves by their own testimony, 
but only to drive dishonest and unfaith- 
ful persons out of the public service. 
Anyone can still plead his fifth amend- 
ment privilege, if he wishes. But no- 
body can make that plea about his fit- 
ness to hold office and then go right on 
in the office he was being queried about. 
He cannot say to the public, whom he is 
supposed to be serving, “If I told you the 
truth about myself and the way I am 
doing this job on the public payroll, I 
would disclose a crime—but that is no 
reason for turning me out of my job.” 
Under these circumstances, the plea al- 
ways amounts to an admission that he 
has something to hide about the way he 
has done his job, and that is certainly 
enough to warrant applying the forfei- 
tures this bill provides. 

The bill is carefully drawn, with re- 
spect to the forfeiture of benefits, so that 
it would not entail loss of any funds 
which an employee has actually paid in 
under the Civil Service Retirement Act. 
These funds actually belong to the em- 
ployee and should not be forfeited by 
him, any more than by any other person 
who has such credits and leaves the Gov- 
ernment service without claiming or be- 
ing entitled to an annuity. 

I believe this measure will be very ef- 
fective in separating sheep from goats 
in the important work of weeding out dis- 
loyal, unfit, and defaulting employees on 
the Government payroll. Honest per- 
sons will have an additional incentive 
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to speak up and clear themselves, while 
those who have things to conceal will be 
more quickly exposed and more surely 
dealt with. 

I congratulate the American Legion 
on its sponsorship of this bill and am 
happy to join with this fine patriotic or- 
ganization in this effort. 

A copy of the measure is as follows: 


A bill to prescribe penalties applicable to 
present and former officers and employees 
of the United States who refuse to testify 
concerning matters relating to their public 
office or employment 


Be it enacted, etc., That (a) any officer 
or employee of the United States or any 
department or agency thereof who refuses 
to testify upon matters relating to his office 
or employment, or his qualifications there- 
for, in any proceeding wherein he is a de- 
fendant or is called as a witness, upon the 
ground that his answer may tend to incrim- 
inate him or compel him to be a witness 
against himself, or who refuses so to testi- 
fy on such ground when called by a grand 
jury or a congressional committee, shall for- 
feit his office or employment and any emolu- 
ment, perquisite, or benefit arising there- 
from, and be disqualified from holding any 
office of honor, profit, or trust under the 
United States. 

(b) Any former officer or employee of the 
United States or any department or agency 
thereof, who refuses to testify upon matters 
relating to his former office or employment, 
or his qualification therefor, in any proceed- 
ing wherein he is a defendant or is called 
as a witness, upon the ground that his 
answer may tend to incriminate him or com- 
pel him to be a witness against himself, or 
who refuses so to testify on such ground 
when called by a grand jury or a congres- 
sional committee, shall forfeit any emolu- 
ment, perquisite, or benefit arising from 
such former office or employment, and be 
disqualified from holding any office of honor, 
profit, or trust under the United States. 

(c) In the event of forfeiture of any 
annuity or retirement pay, the amount paid 
into an annuity or retirement fund, less any 
funds previously refunded or paid as an- 
nuity benefits, shall be returned to the 
payor or his legal representatives with in- 
terest at 4 percent per annum to December 
31, 1947, and 3 percent per annum there- 
after, compounded on December 31 of each 
year. 


SENATE 


Frinay, Jury 2, 1954 


The Senate met at 10 o'clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 
0 God, whose spirit searcheth all 
things and whose love seekest us even 


= through pain and loss, incline our hearts 


to draw near to Thee in sincerity and 
truth, In the living present Thou dost 

through the deeds and lips of 
chose 1 are arta wer com- 
passion a e want and woe of their 
fellows. 


Again we come with heavy hearts as 
‘our Nation mourns the loss of a servant 
of Thine and of the Republic, who, 
across devoted years in this temple of 
democracy, with fidelity and under- 
Standing, served his fellow man in a tem- 

time. Such as he, lifted above 


pestuous 
the crowd in private living and public 


thinking as they faithfully serve their 
day and generation and then fall on 
sleep, speak to us in their life and in 
their death, reminding us that honesty, 
kindness, and selfiess toil are the steps 
to true distinction. 

We are mindful on this day of our 
mourning for the loss of a loved col- 
league that not only in the halls of leg- 
islation did he serve, but that in business 
relationships he practiced his religion; 
that he freely gave his time and energy 
to great organizations which strive to 
bind men together in enduring brother- 
hood; that he dedicated his counsel to 
educational and church leadership, and 
extended the hand of active assistance to 
those who with Christlike compassion 
lift up the underprivileged and the 
fallen. Leaving an enduring record of 
public devotion and the benediction of a 
noble character, now that for him the 
busy world is hushed, vouchsafe to him, 
O Lord, light and peace and joy in the 
life everlasting. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. KNOWLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
July 1, 1954, was dispensed with, 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS 
Messages in writing from the Presi- 

dent of the United States were commu- 

nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced 
that the President had approved and 
signed the following acts and joint reso- 
lutions: 
On June 28, 1954: 
S.171. An act for the relief of Mrs. Irma 

Benjamin; 

S. 234. An act for the relief of Thomas 

Szabo; 

S. 235. An act for the relief of Rev. Ar- 
mando Fuoco; 
S.347. An act for the relief of George 

Taipale; 
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8. 366: An act for the relief of Sister Con- 
cepta (Ida Riegel); 

S. 428. An act for the relief of Dr. Chih 
Chiang Teng; 

S. 518. An act for the relief of Sister Marie 
Therese De Galzain; 

S. 614. An act for the relief of Eero and 
Tina and Karina Waskinen; 

S. 629. An act for the relief of Igor Mi- 
chael Bogolepoy (alias Ivar Nyman) and 
Margaret Johanna Bogolepov (alias Margaret 
Johanna Nyman); 

5.740. An act for the relief of Santa 
Muclaccia (Sister Maria Fridiana), Teresa 
Saragaglia (Sister Maria Eutropia), and Ca- 
terina Isonni (Sister Maria Giovita); 

S. 757. An act for the relief of Frank Bas- 
tinelle; 

S.809. An act for the relief of Vittoria 
Sperti; 

S.860. An act for the relief of Juanita 
Andrada Lach and Leticia Androda Lach; 

S. 924. An act for the relief of Sofia B. 
Panagoulopoulos Kanell; 

S. 929. An act for the relief of Cleopatra 
Stavros Milionis; 

S. 930. An act for the relief of Martin An- 
thony Beekman; 

S. 1112. An act for the relief of Letizia 
Maria Genoveffa Lo Bianco; 

S. 1128. An act for the relief of Fermo 
Breda; 

S. 1155. An act for the relief of Giuseppe 
Bentivegna; 

S. 1156. An act for the relief of Dr. Jagan- 
nath P. Chawla; 

S. 1290. An act for the relief of Ruth 
Sonin; 

S. 1301. An act authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
Lucy Yarlott Othermedicine; 

S. 1395. An act for the relief of Manasseh 
Moses Manoukian, Elize Manoukian, nee 
Kardzair, and Socrat Manoukian, also known 
as Socrates Manoukian; 

S. 1478. An act for the relief of Chung 
Keun Lee (Thung Kuen Lee); 

S. 1594. An act for the relief of Berenice 
Catherine Montgomery; 

S. 1682. An act for the relief of Branimir 
V. Popovitch and Mila B. Popoyitch; 

5.1696. An act for the relief of Dr. Mourad 
Arnoux; 

S. 1955. An act for the relief of Giorgio 
Salvini Thompson; 

S. 2360. An act for the relief of Jacob 
Vandenbergh; 

S. 2438. An act for the relief of Maria 
Teresa Rossi; 

S. 2450. An act for the relief of Lt. Hayden 
R. Ford; and 

S. 2596. An act for the relief of Lucy Mao 
Mei-Yee Li. 

On June 29, 1954: 

S. 129. An act to amend the act of August 
80, 1935 (49 Stat. 1049), authorizing the 
Chippewa Indians of Wisconsin to submit 
claims to the Court of Claims; 

S. 2742. An act to amend the act of August 
21, 1951, relating to certain payments out 
of Ute Indian tribal funds; 

S. 2777. An act to provide transportation 
on Canadian vessels between Skagway, 
Alaska, and other points in Alaska, between 


Haines, Alaska, and other points in Alaska 


and between Hyder, Alaska, and other points 
in Alaska or the continental United States, 
either directly or via a foreign port, or for 
any part of the transportation; 


S. 2844. An act to amend the act of Decem-_ 


ber 23, 1944, authorizing certain transactions 
by disbursing officers of the United States, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 3103. An act to amend the act of Janu- 
ary 12, 1951, as amended, to continue in effect 
the provisions of title II of the First War 
Powers Act, 1941; 

S. 3364. An act to amend the act of October 
31, 1949 (63 Stat. 1049); and 
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S. J. Res. 167. Joint resolution to amend 
the National Housing Act, as amended, and 
‘for other purposes. 

June 30, 1954: 

S. 1665. An act to amend the Federal 
Credit Union Act; 

S. 2845. An act to amend section 3528 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended, relating 
to the purchase of metal for minor coins of 
the United States; 

S. 3318. An act to provide for a continu- 
ance of civil government for the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands: 

S. 932. An act to equalize the treatment 
accorded to commissioned officers of the 
Veterinary Corps with that accorded to com- 
missioned officers of other corps of the Army 
Medical Service, and for other purposes; 

S. 2212. An act for the relief of Alma S. 
Wittlin-Frischauer; and 

S. 3481. An act to amend sections 23A and 
24A of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended. 

On July 1, 1954: 

S. 2802. An act to further encourage the 
distribution of fishery products, and for 
other purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 72. Joint resolution to authorize 
the Secretary of Commerce to further ex- 
tend certain charters of vessels to citizens 
of the Philippines, and for other purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
agreed to a concurrent resolution (H. 
Con. Res. 249) expressing the sympathy 
of Congress to the people of Texas and 
Mexico who have been stricken by the 
Rio Grande flood, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled joint resolution (H. J. Res. 553) 
to amend the act of June 30, 1954 
(Private Law 495, 83d Cong.), and it was 
signed by the President pro tempore. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. Martin, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on the Judiciary of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia was authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
even though the Senate is meeting after 
an adjournment rather than after a 
recess, I ask unanimous consent that 
after a short executive session, and im- 
mediately following a quorum call, there 
may be the customary morning hour for 
the transaction of routine business, un- 
der the usual 2-minute limitation on 


speeches, before the Senate proceeds to 
further consideration of the tax bill, 
H. R. 8300, under the unanimous-consent 
agreement. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business for ac- 
tion on new reports, down to the nomi- 
nations of postmasters, but I ask that at 
this time the Senate not consider the 
nominations of postmasters. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar, under the heading 
new reports. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN 
SERVICE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Sheldon T. Mills, of Oregon, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary to the Republic of Ecuador. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, the nomination is 
confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Waldemar J. Galiman, of New York, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to Iraq. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed, 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of William H. Brett, of Ohio, to be Di- 
rector of the Mint. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY DEVELOP- 
MENT CORPORATION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Lewis G. Castle, of Minnesota, to be 
Administrator of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Development Corporation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMIS- 
SION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of John H. Winchell, of Colorado, to be 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed, 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Robert Thompson Secrest, of Ohio, 
to be Federal Trade Commissioner. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


IN THE ARMY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Army. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomi- 
nations in the Army be confirmed en 
bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the Army nominations are 
confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of all con- 
firmations of today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, and the 
President will be immediately notified. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. I move that the 
Senate resume the consideration of legis- 
lative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 
CHARTER OF FEDERAL FACILITIES CORPORATION 

A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
transmitting, for the information of the 
Senate, a copy of the charter of the Federal 
Facilities Corporation, created under the 
authority of Executive Order No. 10539, and 
section 10 of the Rubber Act of 1948 (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 


AUDIT REPORT ON BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND 
PRINTING, TREASURY DEPARTMENT 

A letter from the Acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, an audit report on the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing, Treasury Depart- 
ment, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1953 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 


REPORT ON CAUSES AND CHARACTERISTICS OF 
‘THUNDERSTORMS AND OTHER ATMOSPHERIC 
DISTURBANCES 
A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 

transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
causes and characteristics of thunderstorms 
and other atmospheric disturbances, pre- 
pared by the Chief of the Weather Bureau, 
for the fiscal year 1954 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


Laws ENACTED BY MUNICIPAL CoUNCIL OF ST. 
THOMAS AND ST. JOHN, V. I. 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 

the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 

copies of laws enacted by the Municipal 
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Council of St. Thomas and St. John, V. I. 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PROPOSED RENEWAL OF CONCESSION PERMIT, 
OLYMPIC NATIONAL PARK, WASH. 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a proposed renewal of a concession permit 
for the operation of certain facilities within 
Olympic National Park, Wash. (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 


PROFOSED AWARDS OF CONCESSION PERMITS 


Three letters from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, proposed awards for concession permits 
in Great Smoky Mountains National Park, 
Tenn., Mount Rainier National Park, Wash., 
and Grand Teton National Park, Wyo. (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


FETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate, 
and referred as indicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Louisiana, relating to the 
price of sugar; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

(See concurrent resolution printed in full 
when presented by Mr. Lone, on July 1, 1954, 
p. 9420, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
Local Union 2898, United Steelworkers of 
America, Philadelphia, Pa., signed by Vin- 
cent J. Mancusco, president, and Walt 
Pellish, recording secretary, transmitting a 
copy of a concurrent resolution adopted by 
the Legislature of the State of Pennsylvania, 
relating to the establishment of safeguards 
to prevent the lowering of the American 
standard of living, the labor standard of 
workmen, and the stability of our economy 
by unfair import competition; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 


PROPOSED HEALTH INSURANCE 
PROGRAMS—TELEGRAM 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, on 
yesterday, I received a telegram, from 
Dr. Branham B. Baughman, a distin- 
guished physician and surgeon of 
Frankfort, Ky., and chairman of the 
legislative committee of the Kentucky 
State Medical Association, reporting 
that the “overwhelming majority of the 
2,009 physicians of the Kentucky State 
Medical Association is unalterably op- 
posed to S. 3114,” the administration’s 
proposal for a Federal reinsurance plan 
for private health insurance programs. 

Dr. Baughman’s report is well sub- 
stantiated by the hundreds of letters I 
have received in my office from indi- 
vidual members of the medical pro- 
fession in the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky. 

The telegram from Dr. Baughman 
also reports that the Kentucky Physi- 
cians Mutual, which is Kentucky’s Blue 
Shield health plan, is unanimously op- 
posed to S. 3114. 

The hearings on S. 3114 have been 
concluded and printed, and the bill has 
been reported by the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. Thus, it is 
not possible to have this important mes- 
sage from the doctors of my State in- 
cluded in the printed hearings of the 
committee. 
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I ask unanimous consent, therefore, 
Mr. President, to have the telegram 
printed at this point in the Recorp, and 
referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, so that the members of 
that committee may be advised of its 
contents and it may become a part of 
the committee’s files in connection with 
the bill to which I have referred. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram was referred to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, and or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

FRANKFORT, Ky., July 1, 1954. 
Senator EARLE C. CLEMENTS, 
United States Senate: 

The overwhelming majority of the 2,000 
physicians of the Kentucky State Medical 
Association is unalterably opposed to the 
reinsurance bill No. 3114 now before the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Commit- 
tee. We are opposed to this bill first be- 
cause it would not add one additional in- 
dividual to the 90 million presently cov- 
ered by voluntary health and accident in- 
surance plans. Secondly, because it would 
constitute an unwarranted intervention by 
Government into private industry where 
there is no need for same. Thirdly, it is 
opposed by the insurance industry and 
other industries such as the Kentucky As- 
sociation of Small Industries for the above 
reason and also that it would permit Gov- 
ernment control of private industry, and, 
fourthly, because it would place the con- 
trol of voluntary health and accident in- 
surance in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare which we do not con- 
sider desirable. The Kentucky Physicians 
Mutual, which is Kentucky’s Blue Shield 
plan, of which I am a director, former pres- 
ident, and present treasurer, is also unani- 
mously opposed to this bill. We will ap- 
preciate your influence and anything you 
can do in opposition to this bill. 

BRANHAM B. BAUGHMAN, M. D., 

Chairman, Legislative Committee, 
Kentucky State Medical Associa- 
tion. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. GOLDWATER (by request) : 

S. 3700. A bill to amend title IV of the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act; to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. GOLDWATER when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KILGORE (for himself and Mr. 
KEFAUVER) : 

S. 3701. A bill to increase the rates of basic 
pay and certain allowances prescribed by the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949 for mem- 
bers of the uniformed services; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S.3702. A bill relating to the furnishing 
of accommodations at Kennewick, Wash., and 
Pasco, Wash., for the United States District 
Court for the Eastern District of Washing- 
ton, Southern Division; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CASE (by request): 

S. 3703. A bill to exempt meetings of asso- 
ciations of professional hairdressers or cos- 
metologists from certain provisions of the 
acts of June 7, 1938 (52 Stat. 611), and July 
1, 1902 (32 Stat. 622), as amended; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. FREAR: 

S. 3704. A bill to amend section 812 (d) of 

the Internal Revenue Code with respect to 
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the deduction of inheritance, succession, or 
other death taxes imposed by law other than 
Federal; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S. J. Res. 172. Joint resolution to prohibit 
AEC from contracting for power service not 
to be used directly by AEC installations; to 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

(See the remarks of Mr. KEFAUVER when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE IV OF THE 
VETERANS’ READJUSTMENT AS- 
SISTANCE ACT 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, at 
the request of the Secretary of Labor, I 
introduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to amend title IV of the Veterans’ Read- 
justment Assistance Act. I ask unani- 
mous consent that a letter from the Sec- 
retary of Labor, relating to the bill, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the let- 
ter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3700) to amend title IV 
of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assist- 
ance Act, introduced by Mr. GOLDWATER, 
by request, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LaBor, 
Washington, June 30, 1954. 
The Honorable Barry GOLDWATER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR GOLDWATER: I am enclosing 
a draft bill prepared by the Department of 
Labor to amend title IV of the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. I will 
greatly appreciate it if you would find it 
possible to have this bill introduced at the 
earliest possible opportunity. 

This draft bill places a limit on the time 
within which a veteran may file for unem- 
ployment-compensation benefits under title 
IV of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act of 1952. This act permits veterans to 
secure such benefits upon discharge from 
service since they would not otherwise be 
eligible under State law. Although the act 
contains a termination date for the whole 
program, it does not put any limit upon 
the time within which a veteran can file 
for benefits so long as the program is in 
operation. The draft bill provides that a 
veteran must file within 3 years of discharge 
or of the effective date of the amendment, 
whichever is later. It inserts this provision 
in section 409 of the act, which contains 
the final cutoff date. 

If no time limitation is placed on the 
period during which a veteran can file for 
unemployment-compensation benefits under 
title IV, the cost of this program will con- 
tinue to mount. For the indefinite future, 
veterans who have qualified for benefits un- 
der State unemployment compensation laws 
will be able to secure supplemental benefits 
under title IV, if the State benefits are 
smaller either in duration or amount, until 
the veteran has received a total of $676 
under title IV. In addition, records will 
have to be kept on each veteran until he 
has drawn the maximum amount, which may 
be many years hence. 

I believe that the 3-year period is sum- 
ciently long to enable the veteran to make 
the readjustment from military to civilian 
pursuits. It is also sufficiently long so that 
there is no necessity for the veteran to file 
immediately upon discharge. This gives him 
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an opportunity to accumulate wage credits 
under the State program, thus placing less 
demand on the special program provided by 
title IV of the Veterans’ Readjustment As- 
sistance Act of 1952. The Servicemen's Re- 
adjustment Act of 1944, which provided un- 
employment compensation for World War II 
veterans, also contained a time limitation. 
The limitation in that act was 1 year less 
than under the present proposal. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised us 
that this draft bill has the approval of the 
Veterans’ Administration and is in accord 
with the program of the President. 

Yours very truly, 
JAMES MITCHELL, 
Secretary of Labor. 


CONTRACTS FOR CERTAIN POWER 
SERVICE BY ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMISSION 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce a joint resolution and ask for 
its appropriate reference. The joint 
resolution would prohibit the Atomic 
Energy Commission from contracting 
for power service not to be used directly 
by AEC installations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolution will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 172) 
to prohibit AEC from contracting for 
power service not to be used directly 
by AEC installations, introduced by Mr. 
KEFAUVER, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I ask unanimous 
consent that I may speak for not to 
exceed 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the Senator from Tennes- 
see may proceed. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I intended to intro- 
duce the resolution last night, but the 
Senate adjourned out of respect to the 
memory of the late Senator BUTLER of 
Nebraska, and I did not have an oppor- 
tunity to introduce it. 

Mr. President, on June 16, the Bureau 
of the Budget directed the Atomic Energy 
Commission to enter into a contract with 
a private utility syndicate for the supply 
of approximately 600,000 kilowatts to the 
AEC works at Paducah, Ky. 

On the basis of proposals made by the 
syndicate, the contract promises to be 
one of the most extraordinary ever en- 
tered into by an agency of Government, 

Very briefly, I should like to review the 
major points of the proposed contract. 

First, the syndicate, headed by two 
private utility executives named Dixon 
and Yates, would build a steam plant in 
the State of Arkansas, capable of gener- 
ating about 600,000 kilowatts of power. 
The AEC would be obligated to pay $1,- 
800,000 annually in State and county 
taxes to Arkansas. 

Second, the Dixon-Yates output would 
be transferred to the facilities of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority at or near 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Third, the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity would supply the Paducah works of 
the AEC with the required 600,000 kilo- 
watts from TVA facilities in the Paducah 
area. 

And fourth, the total additional cost to 
the Government will be between $90 mil- 
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lion and $140 million more, over the 25- 
year term of the contract, than if the 
power were supplied by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 

Of course, there are other features, 
but these are the salient ones. 

Mr. President, this is a problem that 
transcends the public against private 
power controversy. And the nub of it is 
this: 

The Dixon-Yates contract is bad busi- 
ness. 

If the Bureau of the Budget tries from 
now until doomsday, it cannot make 
anything else out of it. It cannot be 
made to look like a bargain, no matter 
how they disguise it, and no matter how 
strongly it was recommended by Admiral 
Strauss. 

It is bad business, it is bad govern- 
ment, and it is bad morals. 

Today, the first day of a new fiscal 
year, I want to attack the Dixon-Yates 
contract on only one ground: That it is 
bad, fiscally. 

I agree heartily with a majority of 
members of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion that AEC’s principal business is the 
atom, and that they ought not to get into 
the power brokerage business. 

Nothing in the Atomic Energy Act can 
justify such new adventures by the AEC 
as the Bureau of the Budget and Dixon- 
Yates now propose for it. 

Let us look at this thing head on, Mr, 
President. 

The Bureau of the Budget is telling 
AEC to go out and buy some power for 
the Tennessee Valley Authority to sell 
to the people of Memphis, Tenn. 

It is telling AEC to become a power 
broker for people who live 200 miles away 
from the nearest AEC installation. 

And it is telling AEC to be sure and 
do this in such a way as to cost the Gov- 
ernment an extra $100 million or more. 

Mr. President, the people of this coun- 
try are not blind to the real meaning of 
these contract shenanigans. 

They understand perfectly well that 
this is an attack on the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority itself, made in the worst 
tradition of the private power lobby. 
That is the lobby that spent more than 
a half-million dollars last year to influ- 
ence legislation, and whose director 
boasted that he had gotten his money’s 
worth. 

There is a way for the Congress to 
stop this thing, Mr. President, and it 
will be to our everlasting detriment if 
we do not act to do so. 

I have sent to the desk a joint reso- 
lution that would prevent the Atomic 
Energy Commission from entering into 
such an illegal contract as has been 
foisted upon it by the enemies of TVA. 

It would limit the authority of the 
AEC to contract for electric power serv- 
ice only with persons who agree to sup- 
ply the contractual amount of power 
service directly to AEC installations. 

If we permit the Dixon-Yates con- 
tract to go through, this Congress had 
better prepare to shield itself from the 
wrath of right-thinking people who do 
not want any part of such a deal. 

Mr. President, if the TVA is not to be 
permitted to construct its own steam 
plant, a much more economical and de- 
sirable proposal has been submitted by 
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a group of competent financiers and en- 
gineers headed by Walter von Tresckow, 
of New Yorx, for which Mr. Lucius E. 
Burch, Jr., of Memphis, is attorney. 

The Von Tresckow proposal envisions 
ownership of the steam plant by the 
TVA on the termination of the contract. 
This would avoid doing violence to the 
sound principles of allowing TVA to con- 
trol its own power sources. 

Lucius E. Burch, Jr., in a statement 
issued today pointed out these important 
differences in the two plans: 

The Dixon-Yates plant will never become 
the property of the Government even after 
it has been paid for. The Von Tresckow 
plant will become the property of the Gov- 
ernment without further cost at the end of 
the contract period. 

The Dixon-Yates plant will be built at 
West Memphis upon alluvial soil requiring 
unusual expense for foundation work and 
levee protection. The Von Tresckow plant 
would be located on a bluff above historic 
flood crests where test borings have already 
shown suitability for foundation work. 

The Dixon-Yates plant requires enormous 
expense in construction and maintenance of 
a cable system across the Mississippi River. 
The Von Tresckow plant, located on the 
Tennessee side, connects directly with the 
TVA system. 

The Dixon-Yates plant will discharge up- 
ward of 80 tons of fiy ash a day which will 
be deposited in and about the city of 
Memphis by the prevailing West wind. The 
Von Tresckow plant will be located in a re- 
mote section far away from any metropolitan 
center. 

The site of the Dixon-Yates plant has no 
relationship whatever to the requirements 
of the TVA. The Von Tresckow plant is 
planned at the location established by the 
TVA as the center of its load growth area. 

The Dixon-Yates proposal is a step toward 
the dismemberment of the TVA in that it 
will require the purchase by the TVA of 
power generated by facilities which it does 
not control. The Von Tresckow proposal 
favors the growth and expansion of the TVA 
because the plant would immediately be in- 
tegrated into the TVA grid system with pow- 
er furnished at cost. 

The Dixon-Yates proposal, over the life of 
the contract, will cost more than $125 mil- 
lion above the cost of TVA power. The Von 
Tresckow proposal provides for the furnish- 
ing of power at cost, the only compensation 
being received by the Von Tresckow group 
being a stipulated fee of $4 million. 


Mr. President, the Subcommittee on 
Antimonopoly of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee began hearings today in connec- 
tion with some very important aspects of 
this remarkable transaction. Lucius E. 
Burch, attorney, has publicly charged 
that real consideration is not even given 
to the Von Tresckow proposal even 
though it would protect the integrity of 
the TVA and save the taxpayers of the 
Nation $125 million. 

Mr. Burch further charges that the 
specifications were prepared by the AEC 
so that only one utility group would be 
in a position to bid and all other com- 
petitors would be denied that right. 

I sincerely hope, Mr. President, that 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
and the Congress will approve the joint 
resolution I have just introduced. 

This matter should not be handled 
hastily and in violation of sound gov- 
ernmental policies. More time is needed 
to consider it. 
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I hope that upon fuller consideration 
the administration and Congress will 
allow the TVA to have its own power 
supply or at least that it will enable a 
steam plant to be built in line with the 
Von Tresckow recommendation on a 
basis so that it would eventually be owned 
by the Government and the TVA. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the joint resolution be printed 
in the body of the Reccrp following my 
remarks. 

There being no cbjection, the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 172) was ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


Whereas the Atomic Energy Commission 
is of vital importance to the defense and 
progress of the United States of America; 
and 

Whereas its several installations must 
necessarily have an adequate and constant 
supply of electric power in order to carry 
out its designated functions; and 

Whereas the Atomic Energy Commission 
was directed, on June 16, 1954, by the Bureau 
of the Budget, to contract with a privately 
owned utility syndicate to supply electric 
power to the Tennessee Valley Authority 
system at or near Memphis, Tenn.; and 

Whereas under terms of the Bureau of the 
Budget's directive, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority would continue to supply, from its 
own system, electric-power service to the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s works at Pa- 
ducah, Ky., approximately 200 miles distant 
from Memphis, Tenn.; and 

Whereas the Tennessee Valley Authority 
is competent to supply, from its own facil- 
ities and at a substantial annual saving to 
the Government of the United States, an 
adequate and constant supply of electrical 
power to the Atomic Energy Commission’s 
installations in the Tennessee Valley area; 
and 

Whereas such a contract as the Atomic 
Energy Commission has been directed to 
enter into is of dubious legality and con- 
trary to the recommendation of 3 of the 5 
members of the Atomic Energy Commission: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the authority of the 
Atomic Energy Commission to enter into 
contracts for electric-power service extends 
only to contracts with persons who agree to 
supply the contractual amount. of electric- 
power service directly to the installations 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there further morning business? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator from Arkansas will state it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is the time at 
present under control? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senate is in the morning hour, operat- 
ing on a 2-minute limitation on speeches. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
with regard to the matter brought up 
by the Senator from Tennessee, this 
obviously is not the proper time in 
which to pursue the question to any 
extent. I merely wish to give notice 
that I disagree with the figures which 
have been presented, both here and in 
the press, with regarc to the effect upon 
the Government and our financial situa- 
tion. I think there are many differences 
of opinion, and I disagree with the con- 
clusions reached by the Senator from 
Tennessee. I simply wish to give notice 
that at the proper time I shall try to 
present what I believe to be a more ac- 
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curate picture of the proposal which 


has been made by the President. Of 
course, I am in favor of the proposal. 
I hope that the Government will pro- 
ceed with the powerplant to be built in 
eastern Arkansas by the private inter- 
ests involved. 

But since this is not the proper time 
nor does the Senate now have the time— 
in which to discuss the question to any 
extent, I only hope that the Senator 
from Tennessee will reserve judgment in 
the matter until it has been discussed 
more fully. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON CERTAIN 
PROPOSED LEGISLATION BY SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON WATER TRANS- 
FORTATION OF COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, the 
Senate Water Transportation Subcom- 
mittee will hold hearings on Tuesday, 
July 6, 10:30 a. m., in room G-16 of the 
Capitol, on the following bills: 

S. 2389, to extend certain benefits to 
Coast and Geodetic Survey officers serv- 
ing in military hazard areas; and 

S. 3620, proposed transfer of certain 
Coast Guard property to Panama Canal 
Company. 

On Thursday afternoon, July 8, in 
room 134, Senate Office Building, the 
subcommittee will hold a hearing on S. 
3610, to provide for the maintenance of 
the Merchant Marine Academy. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF EMETT C. CHOATE TO 
BE UNITED STATES DISTRICT 
JUDGE FOR THE SOUTHERN DIS- 
TRICT OF FLORIDA 
Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, on be- 

half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 

I desire to give notice that a public hear- 


-ing has been scheduled for Friday, July 9, 


1954, at 10 a. m., in room 424, Senate 
Office Building, upon the nomination of 
Emett C. Choate, of Florida, to be United 
States district judge for the southern 
district of Florida, to fill a new position. 
At the indicated time and place all per- 
sons interested in the nomination may 
make such representations as may be 
pertinent. The subcommittee consists 
of myself, chairman, the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY], and the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS]. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF HERBERT S. BOREMAN 
TO BE UNITED STATES DISTRICT 
JUDGE FOR THE NORTHERN DIS- 
TRICT OF WEST VIRGINIA 
Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, on be- 

half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 

I desire to give notice that a public hear- 

ing has been scheduled for Friday, July 9, 

1954, at 10 a. m., in room 424, Senate 

Office Building, upon the nomination of 

Herbert S. Boreman, of West Virginia, to 

be United States district judge for the 

northern district of West Virginia, vice 

William Eli Baker, retired. At the indi- 

cated time and place all persons inter- 
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ested in the nomination may make such 
representations as may be pertinent. 
The subcommittee consists of myself, 
chairman, the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
WELKER], and the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON]. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF JAMES C. CONNELL TO 
BE UNITED STATES DISTRICT 
JUDGE FOR THE NORTHERN DIS- 
TRICT OF OHIO 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to give notice that a public hear- 
ing has been scheduled for Friday, July 
9, 1954, at 10 a. m., in room 424, Senate 
Office Building, upon the nomination of 
James C. Connell, of Ohio, to be United 
States district judge for the northern 
district of Ohio, to fill a new position. 
At the indicated time and place all per- 
sons interested in the nomination may 
make such representations as may be 
pertinent. The subcommittee consists 
of myself, chairman, the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. HENDRICKSON], and 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
NINGS]. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF WALTER E. HOFFMAN TO 
BE UNITED STATES DISTRICT 
JUDGE FOR THE EASTERN DIS- 
TRICT OF VIRGINIA 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to give notice that a public hear- 
ing has been scheduled for Friday, July 
9, 1954, at 10 a. m., in room 424, Senate 
Office Building, upon the nomination of 
Walter E. Hoffman, of Virginia, to be 
United States district judge for the east- 
ern district of Virginia, to fill a new posi- 
tion. At the indicated time and place 
all persons interested in the nomination 
may make such representations as may 
be pertinent. The subcommittee con- 
sists of myself, chairman, the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. HENDRICKSON], 
and the Senator From South Carolina 
[Mr. JOHNSTON]. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF WILLIAM A. O'BRIEN TO 
BE UNITED STATES MARSHAL FOR 
THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to give notice that a public hear- 
ing has been scheduled for Friday, July 
9, 1954, at 10 a. m., in room 424, Senate 
Office Building, upon the nomination of 
Wiliam A. O'Brien, of Pennsylvania, to 
be United States marshal for the eastern 
district of Pennsylvania, vice Walter S. 
Farley, removed. At the indicated time 
and place all persons interested in the 
nomination may make such representa- 
tions as may be pertinent. The sub- 
committee consists of myself, chairman, 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
HENDRICKSON], and the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON]. 
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ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

Statement prepared by him and attached 
newspaper article regarding construction of 
a new chemical and fertilizer plant near 
Attalia, Wash., on the Columbia River, 


SENATOR HUGH BUTLER, OF 
NEBRASKA 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, last 
night the Senate adjourned upon receipt 
of the news of the death of our late 
colleague, Senator HucH BUTLER, of 
Nebraska. 

I am sure that every Member of the 
Senate feels a deep sense of personal 
loss. I have now served in this body for 
only approximately 9 years, but during 
that period of time, and also prior to my 
coming to the Senate, I have had the 
opportunity of knowing Senator HUGH 
Butter. Not only was he an outstanding 
citizen of his State and of the Nation but 
he was a man who had a deep conscious- 
ness of his civic responsibilities, and in 
his home community he participated in 
many civic affairs which make for a 
better America. 

HucH BurTLER was first elected to the 
Senate of the United States in 1940, after 
serving his party as a county chairman 
and as a national committeeman. Fol- 
lowing his election to the Senate in 1940, 
he was reelected by overwhelming ma- 
jorities in 1946 and in 1952. 

Senator Burter was the ranking Re- 
publican mgmber of the Senate Finance 
Committee. He was the chairman of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. In the Republican conference he 
served as chairman of the Committee on 
Committees. He was very helpful to 
every new Member who came to the Sen- 
ate. I believe that when Senator HucH 
Butter’s legislative record is studied it 
will be found that, while he did not make 
many formal speeches on the floor of 
this body, he was in every sense an effec- 
tive legislator. He was diligent in at- 
tendance on the committees of which he 
was a member; and he recognized the 
importance, under our legislative system, 
of committee work. He served as an able 
and conscientious Member of this body 
almost to the hour of his death. 

Mr. President, when one of our Mem- 
bers passes on it is most difficult to real- 
ize that he is gone; but I know that so 
long as any of us shall live, we shall have 
pleasant recollections of our association 
with a great citizen and a great United 
States Senator—HucH BUTLER, of 
Nebraska. 

Mr. President, at this time I should like 
to make a brief announcement. I have 
been in touch with the colleague of the 
late Senator BUTLER and also with mem- 
bers of his staff, who were in touch with 
his family. Definite plans for the fu- 
neral arrangements will be announced a 
little later; but in order that Senators 
may be advised of at least the tentative 
arrangements, let me say that I under- 
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stand there will be local services here in 
Washington tomorrow morning; that 
Senator BUTLER’S body will then be sent 
home by train; and that funeral services 
in Nebraska are likely to be held on 
Monday next. 

The Senators in the funeral party may 
go either by train or by plane. I under- 
stand that a plane will go to Nebraska, 
so that it will be possible for Senators 
to leave here on Monday morning and 
return on Monday night. 

I do not wish this announcement to 
be taken as the announcement of the 
final arrangements; but inasmuch as a 
number of Senators have made inquir- 
ies, I thought that at least this tenta- 
tive announcement might be made. 

I also wish to say that after consul- 
tation with both the colleague of the 
late Senator and members of his staff, 
I have stated that at a time convenient 
to them and to the family, we shall set 
aside a day, with advance notice, for 
memorial services for the late Senator 
from Nebraska; and at that time appro- 
priate addresses can be made. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to associate myself with 
the sentiments expressed by the distin- 
guished majority leader, who, I am 
sure, voiced the sentiments of the en- 
tire Senate regarding our late colleague, 
the Senator from Nebraska, HUGH 
BUTLER. 

Mr. President, the State of Nebraska 
has lost one of its finest statesmen. 
The Republican Party has lost one of 
its great pillars of strength. We in the 
Senate have said goodby to one of the 
most kindly men who ever served here, 
one of the most constructive, one of the 
most understanding and sympathetic. 
The Nation has lost an outstanding 
leader. 

At an appropriate time, I am sure a 
great many Members on this side of the 
aisle will wish to make statements in 
tribute to our late and beloved colleague, 
Senator Hucu Butter, of Nebraska. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, while I ap- 
preciate the statement of the majority 
leader that at a later time a day will be 
designated for voicing tributes to the 
late Senator from Nebraska, our beloved 
colleague, HucH Butter, I should not 
like this day to go by without taking 
a moment or two to say something about 
Huck BUTLER, and what he has meant 
to my section of the country. 

It was my privilege to meet HUGH 
Butler more than 20 years ago. I be- 
lieve it was in the fall of 1932 that Hue 
BUTLER, as district governor of Rotary 
International, came to my home town 
of Custer, in the Black Hills of South 
Dakota, and presented to a local group 
at Sylvan Lake their charter in Rotary 
International. The friendship which be- 
gan more than 20 years ago has been one 
of my treasured friendships through- 
out the years. I came to know HUGH 
Butter then not primarily as a Member 
of the United States Senate, but as a 
man who enjoyed the confidence and 
trust of a great host of people in Ne- 
braska and throughout that portion of 


the United States. 

Hun BurTLER was the son of a man of 
very modest means, so his life story is 
another chapter in the characteristic 
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pattern of America. He worked for a 
time on the railroad. I think he taught 
school for a while. Then he worked in 
amill. Eventually he became the owner 
of a flour mill, and of other mills and 
elevators, and went into the grain busi- 
ness on a much larger scale. He made 
a very substantial fortune, but HUGH 
BuTLER was not a man to parade that 
fact, or to say much about it. 

He had the misfortune to lose his two 
sons early in life. He and Mrs. Butler 
then decided that the money they had 
made should be used for the education of 
young people. It is my understanding 
that during the course of his life he 
gave away more than half a million dol- 
lars to establish scholarships and to con- 
struct buildings at colleges which at- 
tracted his attention in one section of the 
country or another. A great many of 
his bequests were to Doane College, at 
Crete, of which he himself was a gradu- 
ate. Later he moved to Omaha, and in 
Omaha, the principal city of Nebraska, 
Hudh Butter soon established himself 
as a man of outstanding reputation and 
character. 

He was asked to serve in connection 
with various community enterprises, 
such as the Community Chest, the Red 
Cross, the YMCA, and other movements 
associated with doing something for 
people. Though he himself was the last 
person who would say much about it, he 
derived his greatest pleasure in doing 
those things which contributed to the 
improvement of the lot of his fellow be- 
ings, and particularly those movements 
which were associated with the develop- 
ment of young people. 

I recall the message he sent to me 
when I was first elected to Congress. I 
recall my greeting to him when he was 
elected to the Senate. Through the 
years there has been a friendship which 
held a deep personal meaning for me. 
It was built upon my respect for a man 
whom any young man would have been 
pleased to call friend, uncle, or father. 
He was that to all of us, because of the 
personal interest he took in the ad- 
vancement and development of other 
people. 

If we call the roll of Senators who have 
come to the United States Senate from 
Nebraska we call the roll of men of 
character. We have had the great mis- 
fortune, within the few years that I have 
been in the Senate, to see three of them 
go: Kenneth Wherry, Dwight Griswold, 
and Hugh Butler. Two of them left us 
within a very short space of time, even 
within the past few weeks. All of them 
were characterized by integrity and 
character and high ideals of public 
service. 

High on the list anyone would have 
to place the name of HucH BUTLER. 

It is with a deep sense of personal loss, 
but with a great sense of pride that our 
country can produce mer like HUGH 
Burter, that I say these few words today, 
feeling that not only have I lost a per- 
sonal friend, but that the Nation has 
lost one of its great public servants, 

Mr. KNOWLAND subsequently said: 
Mr. President, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mrs, Bowrinc] has 
a statement and an announcement that 
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she wishes to make to the Senate. She 
is leaving soon for Nebraska. I ask 
unanimous consent that she may be per- 
mitted to make the statement and an- 
nouncement at this time, without having 
the time required for that purpose 
charged either to time on amendments 
to the tax bill or to the time for debate 
on the bill itself. I also ask that her 
statement and announcement and this 
colloquy be printed in the Recorp in con- 
nection with the previous remarks con- 
cerning the death of Senator Huck Bur- 
LER, of Nebraska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mrs. BOWRING. Mr. President, the 
death last night of the senior Senator 
from Nebraska, the beloved HucH 
Butter, who was a friend not only to all 
the people of Nebraska, but to all who 
were his colleagues in the Senate, leaves 
us at the moment so distraught that I 
am glad arrangements have been made 
for a period of deserved eulogies at a 
later time. 

Speaking for myself, I am sure that 
when the shock of this devastating loss is 
not so fresh upon us, I could more 
calmly and appropriately speak of the 
affection and esteem in which he was 
held by all who knew him. 

But, Mr. President, at this time, I 
should simply like to make a short an- 
nouncement concerning the plans which 
have been made for the funeral services 
for my colleague. 

There will be brief funeral services for 
Senator BUTLER in Washington tomor- 
row, Saturday, July 3, at 11 o’clock in 
the morning, at Gawler’s Funeral Home, 
1756 Pennsylvania Avenue NW. 

The funeral train which will take him 
home to Nebraska will, depart from 
Washington on Saturday evening, at 
5:30 o'clock, and will arrive in Omaha 
at 9 o’clock on Sunday night. 

I am informed that an official con- 
gressional funeral party will follow by 
airplane, leaving Washington at 8 a. m. 
on Monday morning from the MATS 
terminal at Washington Airport, and ar- 
riving in Omaha, at Offutt Field, at 
10:30 o’clock on Monday morning. 

The funeral services for Senator 
Butter in Omaha have been set for 
Monday afternoon, at 2 o’clock on July 5. 

It is my information that his body 
will be at the John Gentleman Mortuary, 
and that the services themselves will be 
at the First Central Congregational 
Church, at 36th and Harney Streets. 

The burial will be in Omaha, where 
Senator BUTLER will rest beside his be- 
loved wife, whom he lost early in 1941, 
and the two sons of the Butler family 
who were taken by death before reach- 
ing manhood. 

I know that each Member of the 
Senate shares with me a deep sense of 
personal loss. I know further that it will 
be a comfort to the people of Nebraska, 
in this hour of grief, to know that their 
sense of loss is shared by the rest of the 
Nation, and that they are joined by all 
of us in paying homage to a great 
American—a man who has typified the 
very spirit of American opportunity and 
great success hammered out of meager 
beginnings, 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, for 
the information of Senators who were 
not present earlier today, let me state 
that previously I announced that at a 
later date and time satisfactory to the 
colleague of the late Senator BUTLER of 
Nebraska and to Senator BurrER's family 
and staff, the Senate will hold memorial 
services for him. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, in due 
course I shall join my colleagues in a 
memorial service to pay my tributes to 
a great United States Senator who has 
just passed on, HucH Butter. The dis- 
tinguished majority leader has indicated 
that a time for memorial services will be 
set aside, at which time we may join in 
paying our tribute to HUGH Bur ter. 

Mr. KNOWLAND subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in today’s Recorp, im- 
mediately following the statements made 
this morning concerning the plans for 
the funeral services for the late Senator 
Butter of Nebraska, the following state- 
ment from Mr. Forest Harness, Sergeant 
at Arms of the Senate: 

Inasmuch as Monday, July 5, is a legal holi- 
day and the State of Nebraska will not per- 
mit burial on legal holidays, Senator BUTLER'S 
funeral will be changed from Monday to 
Tuesday, July 6. 

Forest A. HARNESS, 
Sergeant at Arms. 


Mr. President, the plane which had 
been scheduled to leave on Monday 
morning from the MATS terminal will 
leave, instead, on Tuesday morning, but 
at the same time, namely, 8 o’clock a. m., 
Washington time. As I understand the 
situation, the other part of the arrange- 
ments will be the same, insofar as the 
services to be held here in Washington, 
on tomorrow, are concerned. 

I ask that this statement also be 
printed in the Recorp immediately fol- 
Icwing the remarks made this morning 
by the Senator from Nebraska IMrs. 
BOWRING]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, at this time I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for not to exceed 5 min- 
utes, in making a statement not related 
5 the morning hour or the tax 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the Senator from Texas 
may proceed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on yesterday the distinguished ma- 
jority leader, the senior Senator from 
California [Mr. KNow.anp], told us that 
he feels the time has come for the long 
awaited, agonizing reappraisal of our 
foreign policy. 

I agree with the majority leader; I 
think the time has come when we haye 
to stop and take a long, hard look at our 
foreign policy. I think we have to weigh 
in the balance the assumptions upon 
which we have been operating for the 
past few years. 

Mr. President, no one welcomes the 
necessity for this reappraisal. It is not 
an easy thing for a Nation to make a 
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drastic change in direction or even to 
consider a drastic change in direction. 

Mr. President, the preservation of our 
Nation’s liberties must come before any 
other consideration. It is probable that 
this reappraisal should have started long 
ago. 

We shall soon have before us a $344 
billion foreign aid bill. It is no secret 
that many people have very serious res- 
ervations about this measure. They 
want to know the extent to which this 
aid will actually support the legitimate 
objectives of the United States, and 
the extent to which it will maintain 
policies which no longer have vitality. 

Certainly before that measure finally 
clears the Senate there will be a definite 
insistence upon assurances that some of 
the nations to which aid will go will 
have to put their own houses in order. 

In the past few weeks Americans have 
had many bitter pills to swallow. They 
have heard a top official of the Govern- 
ment of our closest ally state a doctrine 
which smacks strongly of the appease- 
ment at Munich. They have seen what 
could be the beginning of the fall of all 
of southeast Asia, because another allied 
government did not take the necessary 
steps in time and in quantity. They 
have seen the beginning of a campaign 
to bring Communist China into the 
United Nations—a campaign sparked by 
people whom we considered, and still 
consider, our friends. 

Mr. President, these factors have cre- 
ated a heavy strain upon our relation- 
ships with tried and true friends of many 
years standing. They have made mil- 
lions of Americans worry as to what the 
future holds, and what course we should 
take to assure ourselves any future at 
all. 
There are certain factors which must 
be taken into consideration. 

First. The American people want no 
appeasement of the Communists. 

Second. In my opinion the American 
people will refuse to support the United 
Nations if Communist China shoots its 
way into membership. 

Third. The American people have be- 
come very uneasy over the intentions and 
objectives of our allies. 

Mr. President, we must do some sober 
thinking about our future course. It will 
not be easy. We must decide whether to 
continue along the old lines or to start 
out in new directions. We must decide 
what we will defend, where we will de- 
fend, and how we will defend. 

This is a problem which should be— 
and I hope will be—above all partisan 
considerations. Whatever the issues that 
may divide us, they should not include 
the field of preservation of this great 
Nation. They should not include the 
security of the United States. 

Mr. President, I welcome the state- 
ment made by the distinguished ma- 
jority leader yesterday. It was profound. 
It was forthright. It was typical of the 
man we have learned to know and under- 
stand and respect. Iagree with him that 
the time has come for a basic reappraisal 
of our entire foreign policy. 

Our foreign policy today is at the cross- 
roads. I think—as Iam sure he thinks— 
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that we should make the reappraisal not 
as partisans, but as Americans. It should 
be a reappraisal with one sole objective, 
namely, to preserve the safety and se- 
curity of the people of the United States. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BUT- 
LER in the chair). Without objection, the 
Senator may proceed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to express my appreciation to the 
distinguished minority leader, and also 
to commend him for the very statesman- 
like—and I believe very sound—position 
he has taken. I assure him that the 
majority leader likewise feels that in 
meeting the grave problems in foreign 
and defense policies which confront our 
Nation, we must view them as Americans 
and not as partisans. I agree that we are 
now at the crossroads. 

Mr. BRIDGES. At this time I wish 
to pay my tribute, not to the majority 
leader, about whom I spoke yesterday, 
but to the minority leader. It is an in- 
spiring sight to see the leaders of the two 
great political parties in the Senate, the 
distinguished Senator from California 
[Mr. Know .anp] and the distinguished 
Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON], show 
the courage and foresight and vision to 
stand up on the floor of the Senate, as 
these two leaders have done today, and 
speak their minds on a policy which con- 
cerns, in the ultimate, the survival of 
this country. It is a subject which cer- 
tainly should command the attention of 
every thoughtful American and certainly 
of every Member of the Senate. 

Without taking more time, it is inspir- 
ing to me—and it seldom occurs in a 
great legislative body—to see the two 
leaders of the two great political parties, 
the able majority leader, the Senator 
from California [Mr. KNowtanp], and 
the able minority leader, the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Jonnson], stand on the 
floor of the Senate seeking the same 
objective, and courageously stating their 
minds. 

‘Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I asked 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire to yield to me so that I 
might not only commend him but might 
also have the privilege of commending 
the majority leader, the Senator from 
California [Mr. Know.tanp], and the mi- 
nority leader, the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Jounson], on their courageous 
stand on this international question. I 
wish to be associated with them in the 
statement of their convictions on this 
question. That is why I asked the Sen- 
ator to yield at this time. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak for not more 
than 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BUT- 
LER in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it had 
been my hope that this morning we 
would pay the highest respect that we 
could pay to the memory of Hucu BUTLER 
by recessing immediately. 
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I wish to say in regard to HUGH BUTLER 
what may be surprising to some Mem- 
bers of the Senate. Hucu Butter and 
I were closer personal friends than I be- 
lieve many Members of the Senate 
realize. We conferred on a great many 
matters, including a great many matters 
on which we had differences of opinion, 
All I wish to say today in his memory 
is that I have lost a personal friend. 

There has been brought into the dis- 
cussion today a subject of such vital im- 
portance to our country that I feel a 
point of view should be expressed that 
has not been expressed in the discussion 
thus far, and I shall be very brief. 

I do not share the point of view that 
the speeches of the majority leader and 
the minority leader on foreign policy 
have been of such tremendous impor- 
tance or value as some have placed upon 
them. I believe that both of those 
speeches are likely to be subject to seri- 
ous misinterpretation by many at home 
and abroad. I do not question the sin- 
cerity and the great patriotism of the 
majority leader and of the minority 
leader. However I wish to say that I 
do not yield to them either in sincerity 
or patriotism on the question of foreign 
policy or any other question. I wish to 
make very clear that in my judgment the 
United States is in serious danger so far 
as Soviet Russia is concerned. I have 
said time and time again on the floor of 
the Senate, and I repeat today, that if 
we ever permit ourselves to become weak 
enough so that Russia believes she can 
destroy us, she will try to destroy us. 
That is why I have always worked and 
will always continue to work for and 
fight for the strongest possible defense 
for my country, so that at all times Rus- 
sia will understand that she has every- 
thing to lose and nothing to gain from 
an aggressive course of action against us 
or against freedom anywhere in the 
world. 

What disturbs me, Mr. President, is a 
growing attitude in this country, which 
I believe is refiected by implication in 
the speeches of the majority leader and 
the minority leader, that if we cannot 
have our way in the field of foreign pol- 
icy, and if the United Nations does not 
follow a course of action which we think 
it ought to follow, we will retire from 
the United Nations. 

I happen to be one who believes that 
even if outvoted in the United Nations, it 
is important that the views of a free 
America be always spoken in the forums 
of the United Nations. I happen to be 
one who believes that eventually the 
right position of the United States will 
prevail in the councils of the world. 

However, Mr. President, they must 
prevail in the forums of reason. We will 
not prevail, in my judgment, if we take 
the position that we will retire from the 
forums of reason and flex our military 
muscles and take the position that if we 
do not have our way in the forums of 
reason, we will impose our way in other 
forums by force. 

We do not like to have it said about 
us, but the fact remains that through- 


out Asia today we are feared. We do 
not like to have it said about us, but the 
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fact remains that in many allied coun- 
tries there is a mounting opinion that 
what the United States will insist upon 
is that either its way be followed or the 
world will be involved in war. That is a 
wrong opinion of our country. 

I wish to assert here, just as strongly 
as have the majority leader and the mi- 
nority leader asserted their position, 
that I believe there is a need for a re- 
appraisal of American foreign policy, 
and there is a need for the United States 
to make clearer than she has made up 
to this hour that we are not bent on a 
course of war, but that we are bent on a 
course of peace. 

Mr. President, when the news reports 
go out from here to the effect that the 
great political leaders of this country 
are taking the position that if such and 
such happens in the United Nations the 
United States will withdraw from the 
United Nations, the fallacious conclu- 
sion is likely to be drawn by too many 
that our attitude means we will go it 
alone in the world. The Russian propa- 
ganda will then be to the effect that we 
are on our way to war. I am greatly 
disturbed about it. 

Iam greatly disturbed about the posi- 
tion taken by the British. Any talk of 
a Locarno, in my judgment, is quite un- 
realistic. But we are not going to per- 
suade, we are not going to be able to 
prove our case, by withdrawing from 
the world courtroom. I also believe we 
should recognize the importance of the 
right of appeal to world public opinion. 
If we lose a decision, that does not mean 
we have lost our case. We proceed to 
move on to the court of appeals of world 
opinion. We will lose the decision in 
the court of appeals by any talk about 
withdrawing from the United Nations. 

Mr. President, I am greatly disturbed 
about what is happening in Asia from 
the standpoint of the position of India. 
I do not think we can overlouk the con- 
ference between Nehru and Red China. 
I think Nehru is dead wrong in many of 
his assumptions, and particularly in his 
major assumption of neutralism. I do 
not like what I read on the ticker with 
respect to what is supposed to have hap- 
pened in the conference between Nehru 
and Red China. But, Mr. President, I 
think we shall have to win the cause for 
peace on the eccnomic front in Asia, and 
we had better reappraise our economic 
policies in Asia. 

To illustrate my point, let us take a 
look—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oregon has 
expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have 
2 minutes more time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator may proceed for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I would 
have my colleagues look at the great 
dramatic struggle which I think is going 
on between India and Red China. We 
see the greatest manifestation of demo- 
cratic processes in all Asia as of today 
in India, but, of course, not comparable 
to our democratic processes. Let us not 
take the position that we can superim- 
pose on all of Asia in our decade a demo- 
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cratic process such as that in America, 
but let us work for growth in the devel- 
opment of those processes in Asia. We 
see them growing in India. 

What is Nehru trying to do? He is 
trying, by democratic processes, to bring 
a better way of life, economically speak- 
ing, to millions of Indians, and until that 
better way of life comes to the Indians 
and the other masses of Asia, then I 
tell you, Mr. President, economic freedom 
and political freedom in America will 
always be in jeopardy. 

What is Red China doing? Here is 
Nehru trying to bring a better way of 
life to the Indians, but what is China 
doing with thousands and thousands of 
Chinese in slave-labor camps, put on 500 
or 600 calories a day because they will 
not kneel to the vicious program of Rus- 
sia and Red China. The Chinese Com- 
munists are killing them off by the tens 
of thousands by working them to death 
in the building of great public works, 
highways, and dams, and then using the 
results of those slave-labor camps to try 
to propagandize the Indians. They 
point out to the Indians the great public 
works that are being built in Red China. 
The Reds hope that by looking into that 
kind of a showcase the Indians will be- 
lieve it is communism that brings those 
benefits to the masses of the Chinese. 
However, we know and Nehru knows that 
it is only by police-state methods and 
slave labor that the public works are 
being built. 

That is the kind of situation Nehru is 
up against. 

What should we be doing? We ought 
to be bringing at least a minimum of 
$300 million a year to India for Nehru 
to use in the exercise of democratic proc- 
esses for the building of a better stand- 
ard of living for the Indians. Instead, we 
are hearing speeches to the effect that if 
the allies do not all follow the lead of 
America and agree with us on every 
major issue of foreign policy we are 
going to walk out of the United Nations. 
I do not want Red China recognized by 
the United Nations. I want our dele- 
gation to vote against the recognition of 
Red China. I shall never vote on the 
floor of the Senate to recognize Red 
China on the basis of her record to date, 
but I am not going to take the position 
that if the majority of our allies make 
the mistake of admitting Red China to 
the United Nations we should walk out 
of the United Nations. To the contrary, 
we should stay there and carry the fight 
for freedom through the rules of reason 
to our allies and demonstrate to them 
the error of their ways. 

I close by saying that I raise my voice 
here today only to point out to the Amer- 
ican people that we better be on guard 
against all the calls of going it alone, 
because the danger is that if we heed 
those calls we shall be going it alone and 
we shall soon find ourselves in a third 
world war. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
think the speeches which have been 
made this morning on the foreign situa- 
tion point up the fact that we can all 
agree there is an immediate need for the 
so-called agonizing reappraisal of our 
foreign policy. We have heard consid- 
erable conflict of views expressed, not as 
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to what we ultimately wish to achieve, 
but as to the manner in which we wish 
to achieve it. 

For my part, I wish to commend the 
forthrightness of the statement made by 
the distinguished minority leader (Mr. 
Jounson of Texas]. I recognize as the 
Senator from Oregon has suggested that 
it might be misunderstood. For nations 
as well as people read into the statements 
of others that which they wish to see. 
Nevertheless I do hope it will not be mis- 
understood by the leaders of the Soviet 
Union. For we do not want them to 
believe that any difference of opinion on 
our part with respect to the methods of 
how best to combat communism, to be 
incorrectly interpreted as a show of 
weakness on our part in the face of ad- 
vancing communism. 

I cannot help but agree with the 
statement made by the distinguished 
minority leader that if Red China was 
admitted into the United Nations, the 
United Nations thereafter possibly will 
not have the full and complete support 
and confidence of the American people. 
I feel safe in saying that that is the im- 
pression I get from the people I have 
come in contact with both in and outside 
of the State of Florida. 

I cannot help but believe there are few 
Members of the United States Senate 
who would vote for the admission of Red 
China into the United Nations. Indeed 
when past votes here in the Senate have 
been almost unanimous in opposition to 
the admission of Red China into the 
U. N., and from that we can assume that 
votes in the future would be similar in 
result, then it would appear that the 
people of our Nation having a similar 
feeling about Red China—would oppose 
admitting Red China to the U. N., and 
if it were admitted, they thereafter 
would have little appetite to support it 
as a peace organization. 

In any event, I certainly think the 
question points up the fact that an 
“agonizing reappraisal” on foreign pol- 
icy is needed, and it needs to be made 
soon. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I fully 
agree with the suggestion which has been 
made that we should and must reap- 
praise our foreign policy. I frankly do 
not know what our foreign policy is to- 
day; but whatever it is, or whatever it 
is supposed to be, the circumstances 
have certainly changed during the last 
year or year and a half. History has 
been in the making. I agree that there 
should be a reappraisal of our foreign 
policy, painful as the reappraisal may 
be. One of the objectives of such a re- 
appraisal should be to find out what 
our foreign policy today actually is. I 
do not know what it is. 

But I wish to commend the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse] for voicing a warning to- 
day, a warning which I think we in Con- 
gress and the people of the United States 
should take to heart. We cannot afford, 
I believe, to tell all the world that we are 
going to go it alone unless our friends 
and allies agree to see eye to eye with 
us. Certainly I do not think the United 
States should say to the world that if we 
do not get our way, we are going to with- 
draw from the United Nations. In 
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spite of any disappointments, in spite of 
any shortcomings, in spite of any frus- 
trations, the United Nations in my opin- 
ion, is still the great hope in the world 
to bring about peace and security. 

No one wants to compromise with 
principle. No one wants to appease. 
That should be unthinkable in our coun- 
try. But certainly we do not want to 
cut ourselves off from a great interna- 
tional organization, of which the United 
States is one of the leading members, and 
in which we can express ourselves freely 
and frankly, and can debate and dis- 
cuss the issues of peace and security. 

So I say again that I believe the warn- 
ing which has been voiced in the Senate 
today by the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon has been a most timely one. I 
hope it will be heeded. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from New York 
yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I have lis- 
tened to the wholehearted endorsement 
by the Senator from New York of the 
statement made by the distinguished 
leader of the Independent Party. Does 
the Senator from New York disagree with 
the warning made by the minority lead- 
er; namely, that in the opinion of the 
minority leader, the American people will 
refuse to support the United Nations if 
Red China becomes a member? 

I wish to call attention to the fact— 
and I believe the Senator from New York 
will remember it—that in the past 2 
years the Senate has had 2 unanimous 
votes on this particular question, the re- 
sult of the first being 91 to 0, and of the 
second, 76 to 0. 

In the light of those unanimous ex- 
pressions on the part of the Senate, does 
the Senator from New York, as a real- 
istic and practical man, believe that the 
Senate, Congress, or the people will sup- 
port the United Nations if Red China is 
permitted to shoot her way into it? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished minority leader that, so far 
as I am concerned, as an American citi- 
zen and as a Member of the Senate, I 
would, at this time oppose, with all my 
strength, the admission of Red China 
into the United Nations. It may be that 
at some time in the past this Govern- 
ment should have given or could have 
given consideration to an arrangement, 
including appropriate guaranties, for the 
admission of Red China into the U. N. 
along with other nations now excluded 
from the U.N. 

It may also be that as times passes, at 
some time in the future, the situation 
will change to the extent that we can 
again give consideration to such an ar- 
rangement. But as of today I can say 
unequivocally, as I believe the Senator 
from Oregon also has said, that I would 
strongly oppose the admission of Red 
China into the United Nations; but that 
does not necessarily mean that the 
United States should withdraw from the 
United Nations, even if Red China should 
be admitted over our strenuous ob- 
jections. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Would the 
Senator from New York be so kind as to 
answer my question? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I think I have. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The ques- 
tion was, Does the Senator from New 
York believe that the American people 
will refuse to support the United Nations 
if Red China is permitted to shoot her 
way into that organization, in the light 
of the votes in the Senate on this ques- 
tion last year and the year before? 

Mr. LEHMAN. The United States cer- 
tainly should use all means available to 
us to oppose the admission of Red China 
into the United Nations at the present 
time. I believe that the American people 
and the Congress of the United States 
would support the Government of the 
United States in following that course. 

But while I thoroughly approve of the 
suggestion that the foreign policy of the 
United States be reappraised, I do not 
think that we should at this time cate- 
gorically say that, no matter what hap- 
pens, we intend to go it alone unless we 
get our way, and that we shall withdraw 
from the United Nations if we do not 
get our way. I still believe—and I think 
the American people believe—that the 
United Nations is one of the great bul- 
warks of peace and security in the world. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
from New York is not going to put words 
into my mouth. Nothing that I said 
would imply what the Senator has just 
stated. 

I shall repeat my question, and shall 
ask the Senator if he will give me an 
answer. 

Does the Senator from New York dis- 
agree with the observation that the 
American people will refuse to support 
the United Nations if Communist China 
is permitted to become a member of that 
organization? If the Senator can give 
me an answer to that question, I would 
appreciate it. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished minority leader that the 
Senate of the United States has already 
expressed itself with regard to our rela- 
tionship with Red China, I approved of 
the resolution which was passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Then why 
does the Senator from New York find 
this statement so distasteful to him? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Wait a minute. I 
have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair reminds Senators once again that 
the Senate is operating under the 2- 
minute rule. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I believe I have an- 
swered the minority leader. I do not pre- 
sume to speak for all the American peo- 
ple. Perhaps the minority leader pre- 
sumes to speak for them. I can speak 
for myself only, and I can say to the 
Senator that I shall oppose, with all my 
heart, force, and might, the admission 
of Red China to the United Nations at 
this time. But that does not mean that 
we should forever close the door to a 
consideration of this matter at any 
time in the future, multilaterally by all 
the members of the United Nations, and 
I do not think we should cut ourselves 
off from further intercourse with our 
friends, neighbors, and allies merely be- 
cause we cannot get our way unilater- 
ally. That would be the height of folly. 
That would be cutting off our nose to 
spite our face, 
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Mr. JOHNSON. of Texas. Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator request more time? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I ask anan- 
imous consent that I may proceed for 1 
additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator may proceed. — 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, does the senior Senator from Texas 
understand correctly that he has unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 1 minute? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I wish to 
observe that, so far as I am able to de- 
tect, the Senator expresses his personal 
viewpoint that Communist China should 
not become a member of the United Na- 
tions, and he will fight it with all of his 
strength, and in the same sentence he 
finds my warning that the American 
people will not support the United Na- 
tions if Red China comes in very dis- 
tasteful to him. I cannot understand 
that. 

Mr. LEHMAN. May I say to the dis- 
tinguished minority leader 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I remind 
the Senator from New York that I have 
the floor. I repeat the Senator’s reply 
to me. I asked permission to speak for 
2 minutes, and the Senator from New 
York reminded me he had the floor. I 
shall be glad to yield to him if he 
wants me to. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I may repeat what I 
said—that as of today I would fight 
against the admission of Red China as 
a member of the United Nations. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If the Sen- 
ator would fight against it, why does he 
not state on the floor of the Senate that 
he believes, as the Senate has expressed 
itself on two occasions, that it will take 
every step possible to prevent it, and 
that the American people will not sup- 
port the move to make Red China a 
member of the United Nations? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, did the 
Senator from Texas yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I did not 
yield to the Senator in order that he 
might interrupt me. I wanted the Sen- 
ator to answer the question. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Does the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Again I repeat my 
sentiments on the subject. Although I 
do not presume to speak for all the 
American people, I believe that the great 
majority of the American people would 
at this time say, “No, we are not willing 
to support the move to admit Red China 
into the United Nations; in fact, we will 
fight against it.“ But that is a very dif- 
ferent position from that which has been 
taken here on the floor of the Senate by 
the two distinguished leaders, who want 
to issue an ultimatum today that under 
no circumstances should Red China be 
admitted at any future time, and that 
we will not only fight such a move, but 
will quit the United Nations if the move 
succeeds. I say that if a move develops 
to admit Red China, let us cross that 
bridge when we get to it, but not cate- 
gorically oppose it, for all time and 
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under all conditions. Let us not say we 
will go it alone, if China is admitted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
has inaccurately interpreted my re- 
marks, and the Senator insists on mis- 
quoting me. No one has stated that we 
should issue an ultimatum. The state- 
ment was made that in the opinion of 
the Senator from Texas the American 
people would not support Communist 
China’s becoming a part of the United 
Nations. The Senator heard that state- 
ment. He has heard that statement re- 
peated, but the Senator from New York 
insists on placing a different construc- 
tion on it. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. For 
what purpose does the Senator address 
the Chair? 

Mr. MORSE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to speak for 2 minutes in answer 
to the question asked of the Senator 
from New York by the Senator from 
Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Oregon to speak for 2 minutes? 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I shall not 
object to the extension of the limitation 
of 2 minutes at this time, but I shall 
object thereafter, because I think the 
Senate has important business to con- 
sider. I do not mean to imply that the 
present subject is not important, but the 
Senate has met today to discuss further 
the tax bill. I shall be glad to with- 
draw objection to the extension of the 
2-minute limitation, but henceforth I 
shall object. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I think 
the Senator from Texas is entitled to an 
answer from me to the question which 
he put to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator speak a little louder? We 
cannot hear him. 

Mr. MORSE. I said that I think the 
Senator from Texas is entitled io an an- 
swer from me to tne question which 
he put to the Senator from New York, 
because I think I am involved in the 
same question. 

I wish to say that if the United Na- 
tions should ever make the terrible mis- 
take of admitting Red China to the 
United Nations, the American people, in 
my opinion, once they came to under- 
stand all the facts, would not favor with- 
drawing from the United Nations, even 
though they believed the United Nations 
made a great mistake, because of the 
two alternatives which would confront 
the American people. I think that under 
the circumstances the obligation of the 
political leadership in this country would 
be to take the facts to the American 
people as to what the alternatives would 
be. In my judgment, if we followed a 
course of action which would be inter- 
preted around the world as causing a 
breakdown in the United Nations, we 
would have the world against us, and 
before long we would be involved in a 
third world war. I believe the American 
people would understand that. I believe 
the American people believe in the demo- 
cratic process. They know that some- 
times in the democratic process deci- 
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sions are lost by a majority vote. If we 
lose this decision, let me say that here is 
one Senator who would vote in the 
United States Senate to stay within the 
United Nations, because, in my judg- 
ment, it affords the best possible hope 
for permanent peace in this world. We 
ought to continue to present our case 
to our allies in the United Nations 
on the Red China and other issues in 
order to show them the error of their 
ways. I do not accept the notion that 
the American people believe in violating 
a vital rule of the playground, namely, 
playing by the rules. They do not be- 
lieve that if you cannot have your way, 
you should pick up your marbles and go 
home. If we follow that course of action 
contrary to the rules we will go home. 
Unfortunately, I am afraid we will have 
some enemies visited upon us in a short 
period of time in a third world war. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oregon has 
expired. 

Mr. MORSE. I close my reply by say- 
ing to the Senator from Texas that I 
think he is dead wrong if he thinks the 
majority of the American people would 
vote to get out of the United Nations if 
the United Nations made the mistake of 
admitting Red China-into its member- 
ship. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I did not hear the speech 
made earlier this morning by the minor- 
ity leader [Mr. Jonnson of Texas], but I 
heard the statement recently made, and, 
as a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, I feel that at least I should 
make a very short statement. 

First, Mr. President, I question the 
wisdom of settling our foreign policy 
when proceeding under the 2-minute 
rule. I believe it is a complicated and 
difficult subject and can hardly be de- 
cided with justice in 2 minutes. Ido not 
believe the subject lends itself to such 
brief treatment. 

Next, I wish to say to the minority 
leader that if we fail in our objection to 
the admission to the United Nations of 
Communist China, I do not believe we 
should withdraw from the United Na- 
tions. I do not agree that we should do 
so. I think to do so or to take that 
view would be evidence of political im- 
maturity. 

Of course, we cannot tell what cir- 
cumstances may develop in the future, 
but as of the present, I agree with what 
I believe to be the sentiment of the 
majority of the people of the country, 
namely, that, as of now, Red China 
should not be admitted to the United 
Nations. 

But I wish the Senate and the country 
to consider another point: I cannot see 
why we should be quite so violent in our 
objection to the admission of Red China 
to the United Nations at any time, so 
long as we go along with the admission 
to the United Nations of Russia, as of 
now. On the one hand, people say China 
is under the domination of Russia. On 
the other hand, I think most persons 
feel, as I do, that Russia is the moving 
spirit in the conspiracy. Inasmuch as 
we have recognized Russia, do business 
with her, have sent an Ambassador to 
her, and have received her Ambassador, 
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I cannot quite understand the funda- 
mental distinction between that rela- 
tionship and the relationship which 
would exist upon the admission of Red 
China, although as of now, and for fun- 
damental reasons, I am not advocating 
the admission of Red China to the United 
Nations. But I do not see the consist- 
ency of such a policy, especially when we 
also realize that it was not very long ago 
that both Japan and Germany were our 
enemies, whereas now we have made 
great efforts and spent much time and 
money in helping them. 

Mr. President, I do not know when or 
if Red China will be admitted to the 
United Nations—whether now or next 
month or at any time. However, I 
think it is a mistake for us to give the 
other nations the impression that we are 
now making up our minds that at no time 
in the future will we ever change our 
relationship with Red China. 


REVISION OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
LAWS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 8300) to revise the 
internal revenue laws of the United 
States. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I should 
like to make a 2-minute statement. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I should like to ask 
the Senator from Louisiana if it has to 
do with the general subject which is 
being discussed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr, Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Is the Sen- 
ate not now transacting business in the 
morning hour? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Then it 
makes no difference with what subject 
the statement of the Senator from Lou- 
isiana will be concerned. The Senator 
has a right to speak for 2 minutes. 

Mr. BUSH. I did not understand we 
were in the morning hour. Some of the 
statements had extended for more than 
2 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That was 
done with the approval of the Senators 
present. 

Mr. LONG. On page 9506 of the 
Recorp of yesterday the report of the 
colloquy of both the majority and the 
minority leaders indicates that at about 
10:30 or 11:30 last night it was stated 
there would be no further yea-and-nay 
votes and that nothing of great conse- 
quence would be decided during the 
evening. 

Thereafter the Senate adopted an 
amendment which I believe will perhaps 
double the cost of this tax bill. That 
was an amendment to permit all farmers 
or anyone else engaged in the farming 
business to build grain-storage facilities, 
corncribs, or similar structures suitable 
for the storage of grain, and to take a 
complete 100-percent deduction of the 
cost of building those facilities. As I 
understand, there was a limitation in 
the amendment to the effect that the 
person who built the corncrib, silo, or 
grain-storage facility would not be able 
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to take advantage of this provision to 
the extent of more than 25 percent of 
his gross income. What could that 
mean, Mr. President? It could mean 
that a man in the oil or gas business, 
for example, who also owned some cattle 
or a farm, could proceed, if he had 
$1 million of income, to build $250,000 
worth of grain-storage facilities, and, to 
that extent, that person would com- 
pletely avoid taxation on the additional 
$250,000 of grain-storage facilities. 

Mr. President, so far as that man would 
be concerned, the amendment would 
have the effect of trebling his net income. 
I do not believe the Senate wanted to 
agree to anything of that sort. Yet the 
Recor will show that between the hours 
of 11:30 and 12 o’clock last night, the 
Senate agreed to that amendment, which 
places in this tax bill a loophole 1 mile 
wide and 1 mile high. Mr. President, 
that was after the Senate had rejected 
first one minor amendment and then 
other minor amendments, many of which 
had merit, and many of which might 
have benefited various hardship cases. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ur- 
ron in the chair). The time of the 
Senator from Louisiana has expired. 

Is there further morning business? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I should 
like to state that I voted against this 
amendment, although no one spoke for 
the opposition on the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 

. 
EXHIBITION OF IMPORTED ARTI- 

CLES AT THE WASHINGTON STATE 

FOURTH INTERNATIONAL TRADE 

FAIR 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I ask 
“unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside, so 
that we may dispose of several matters 
which I believe are not controversial, 
and which involve deadline dates which 
soon will arrive. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texcs. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Colorado 
yield to me? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the 
Senator from Colorado refer to the meas- 
ures he brought to our attention carlier 
this morning? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes, exactly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Very well; 
we have no objection, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Colorado? Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, in 
connection with international trade 
fairs and similar exhibitions, it has been 
customary for Congress to suspend or 
defer our tariff laws insofar as exhibits 
to be brought to such fairs are con- 
cerned. 

There are, in connection with pro- 
cedures customarily followed by Con- 
gress, and incorporated in the measures 
I shall mention, protective provisions to 
allow such materials to enter the United 
States and be exhibited at such fairs, 
although if they remain in the United 
States and are sold, the usual tariff pro- 
visions apply. 
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The three measures I shall next bring 
to the attention of the Senate are meas- 
ures of that kind. One of them, House 
Joint Resolution 545, Calendar 1713, has 
to do with the proper entry of articles 
of the kind I have described, for the pur- 
pose of being exhibited at the Interna- 
tional Trade Sample Fair, at Dallas, Tex. 

Another measure, House Joint Resolu- 
tion 256, Calendar 1711, has to do with 
the same subject, in connection with the 
exhibition of imported articles at the 
First International Instrument Congress 
and Exposition, at Philadelphia, Pa. 

The third measure, House Joint Reso- 
lution 537, Calendar 1712, is of the same 
sort, and relates to exhibitions at the 
Washington State Fourth International 
Trade Fair, at Seattle, Wash. In short, 
all of these measures contain the same 
protective provisions. 

I may say that these joint resolutions 
were reported unanimously yesterday, 
by the Senate Finance Committee. The 
various communities affected must know 
where they stand in regard to the tariff 
situation, before they can really com- 
plete their plans to have these fairs. So 
I hope these measures may be con- 
sidered by the Senate at once. 

Mr. President, should they be con- 
sidered separately, or would it be proper 
to have them considered en bloc? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It would 
be more appropriate to have them con- 
sidered one at a time. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Then, Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent for the im- 
mediate consideration of House Joint 
Resolution 537, relating to the fair to be 
held at Seattle, Wash. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be read by title, for 
the information of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 537) to permit articles im- 
ported from foreign countries for the 
purpose of exhibition at the Washington 
State Fourth International Trade Fair, 
Seattle, Wash., to be admitted without 
payment of tariff, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Colorado? 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


EXHIBITION OF IMPORTED ARTI- 
CLES AT THE FIRST INTERNA- 
TIONAL INSTRUMENT CONGRESS 
AND EXPOSITION 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I now 
ask unanimous consent for the immedi- 
ate consideration of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 256, relating to the Instrument 
Congress and Exposition at Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be read by title, 
for the information of the Senate. 

The Cuter CLERK. A joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 256) to permit articles im- 
ported from foreign countries for the 
purpose of exhibition at the First Inter- 
national Instrument Congress and Ex- 
position, Philadelphia, Pa., to be ad- 
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mitted without payment of tariff, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Colorado? 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


EXHIBITION OF IMPORTED ARTI- 
CLES AT THE INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE SAMPLE FAIR, DALLAS, 
TEX, 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I now 
ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of House Joint Reso- 
lution 545, relating to the exhibition of 
imported articles at the International 
Trade Sample Fair, at Dallas, Tex. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be read by title, for 
the information of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 545) to permit articles im- 
ported from foreign countries for the 
purpose of exhibition at the Interna- 
tional Trade Sample Fair, Dallas, Tex., 
to be admitted without payment of 
tariff, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Colorado. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 


passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Do I cor- 
rectly understand that the measure just 
passed is House Joint Resolution 545, 
relating to the International Trade 
Sample Fair at Dallas, Tex.? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct; that joint resolution has now 
been passed. 


FREE ENTRY OF PHILIPPINE ARTI- 
CLES INTO THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, some 
time ago, when the Philippines were lib- 
erated, we made a trade agreement with 
that Government. For a time duties 
were suspended between the countries. 
That arrangement expires on July 4 of 
this year. House bill 9315, Calendar 
1714, provides for the extension of the 
existing arrangement. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If the Sena- 
tor will withhold his request for the con- 
sideration of that particular bill at this 
time, I hope that at some time during 
the day it will be possible to arrive at a 
satisfactory arrangement. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Very well. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator. 


ADDITIONAL OFFICIALS IN THE 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, yes- 
terday Senate bill 3605, to abolish the 
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offices of Assistant Treasurer and Assist- 
ant Register of the Treasury and to pro- 
vide for an Under Secretary for Mone- 
tary Affairs and an additional Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury Department 
was unanimously reported from the 
Committee on Finance. I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, may I 
inquire whether the new officials will be 
subject to Senate confirmation? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am very glad to 
add that the new officials will be subject 
to Senate confirmation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3605) 
to abolish the offices of Assistant Treas- 
urer and Assistant Register of the Treas- 
ury and to provide for an Under Secre- 
tary for Monetary Affairs and an addi- 
tional Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Department, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Finance 
with an amendment, on page 1, begin- 
ning in line 3, to strike out “That section 
303 of the Revised Statutes, as amended 
(31 U. S. C. 143), establishing the office 
of Assistant Treasurer of the United 
States, is repealed.”, and in lieu thereof 
to insert: 


That (a) section 303 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended (39 U. S. C. 143), estab- 
lishing the office of Assistant Treasurer of 
the United States, and the act approved 
April 9, 1926 (31 U. S. C. 143a) designating 
the Deputy Assistant Treasurer as Assistant 
Treasurer, are repealed. 

(b) Section 304 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended (31 U. S. C. 144), is amended (1) 
by striking out “Treasurer may, in his dis- 
cretion, and with the consent of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, authorize the Assistant 
Treasurer to act in the place and discharge 
any or all of the duties of the Treasurer of 
the United States; and the”, and (2) by 
striking out “both the Treasurer and Assist- 
ant Treasurer” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“the Treasurer.” 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That (a) section 303 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended (39 U.S. C. 
143), establishing the office of Assistant 
Treasurer of the United States, and the act 
approved April 9, 1926 (31 U. S. C. 143a), 
designating the Deputy Assistant Treasurer 
as Assistant Treasurer, are repealed. 

(b) Section 304 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended (31 U. S. C. 144), is amended (1) by 
striking out Treasurer may, in his discre- 
tion, and with the consent of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, authorize the Assistant 
Treasurer to act in the place and discharge 
any or all of the duties of the Treasurer of 
the United States; and the”, and (2) by strik- 
ing out “both the Treasurer and Assistant 
Treasurer“ and inserting in lieu thereof “the 
Treasurer.“ 

Sec. 2. Sections 314 and 315 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended, and the joint reso- 
lution approved December 13, 1892 (31 U. S. C. 
164, 165, and 166), establishing the office of 
Assistant Register of the Treasury, specify- 
ing the duties of the office, and providing 
for the appointment of an Acting Assistant 
Register, are repealed. 

Sec. 3. The provision in the act of Feb- 
ruary 17, 1922, which established the Office 
of Under Secretary of the Treasury, as 
amended and supplemented (5 U. S. C. 244), 
is amended to read as follows: 

“There shall be in the Department of the 
Treasury an Under Secretary and an Under 
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Secretary for Monetary Affairs, each to be 
appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. The com- 
pensation of the Under Secretary and the 
Under Secretary for Monetary Affairs shall 
be at the rate of $17,500 each per annum. 
They shall perform such duties in the Office 
of the Secretary as may be prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury.” 

Sec. 4. Section 234 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended (5 U. S. C. 246), is further 
amended to read as follows: 

“234. There shall be in the Department 
of the Treasury three Assistant Secretaries 
of the Treasury, who shall be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


REVISION OF INTERNAL REVENUZ 
LAWS 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 8300) to revise the in- 
ternal revenue laws of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Dakota | Mr. CASE]. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield me such 
time as I need to ask the Senator from 
South Dakota a few questions with re- 
gard to his amendment? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Certainly. I as- 
sume there will be some limit to the time. 

Mr. MORSE, I shall require not more 
than 3 minutes. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator may 
have more time than that if he desires. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I do not 
find myself in opposition to what I 
think is the objective of the amendment, 
but I respectfully suggest that I think 
the wording of the amendment needs to 
be improved and clarified. The lan- 
guage reads in part as follows: 

And if no part of the net earnings thereof 
inures to the benefit of any private stock- 
holder or individual. 


There are a great many types of rodeos 
and pageants. The benefits from a ro- 
deo or a pageant may not necessarily 
go to any historical group or historical 
objective, or to any charitable objective. 
The rodeo may be put on by some or- 
ganization such as the Rotary Club, the 
Kiwanis Club, or any one of many or- 
ganizations within the community. In 
that event the benefits would not inure 
to any private stockholder or individual. 
However, the benefits should be taxed 
unless they go to a worthy public pur- 
pose. Where the benefits are to go for 
charitable purposes, or to a historical 
cause, such as a historical museum, I 
certainly think the benefits should not be 
taxed. 

In my judgment, from a legal stand- 
point, the language “and if no part of 
the net earnings thereof inures to the 
benefit of any private stockholder or in- 
dividual” does not plug a possible loop- 
hole for use of such funds for a purpose 
contrary to what I think is the objective 
of the Senator from South Dakota, with 
which objective I am in complete agree- 
ment. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I think the 
answer may be found in the clauses im- 
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mediately ahead of what the Senator has 
read. I refer to the language beginning 
in line 7: 

If the proceeds therefrom are used exclu- 
sively for the improvement, maintenance, 
and operation of such rodeo or pageant— 


Both that clause and the other 
clause—“‘and if no part of the net earn- 
ings thereof inures to the benefit of any 
private stockholder or individual’ are 
identical with the language in the pres- 
ent statute on other exemptions, and 
also in the amendments reported from 
the Senate Committee on Finance. 

At page 358 of the committee amend- 
ments, a paragraph numbered (7) is 
added to the six paragraphs which are 
in the bill as it passed the House. The 
paragraph reported from the committee 
reads as follows: 

Certain amateur theater performances: 
Any admission to an amateur performance 
presented and performed by a civic or com- 
munity theater group or organization—if no 
part of the net earnings thereof inures to 
the benefit of any private stockholder or 
individual. 


That language is identical with the 
language in my amendment, which 
would become paragraph (8). 

In the House bill, at page 445, in an 
earlier paragraph headed “Agricultural 
fairs,” the language reads: 

Any admissions to agricultural fairs if no 
part of the net earnings thereof inures to 
the benefit of any stockholders or members 
of the association conducting the same—if 
the proceeds therefrom are used exclusively 
for the improvement, maintenance, and op- 
eration of such agricultural fairs. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oregon has 
expired. 

Mr..CASE. Mr. President, I presume 
I have an hour under the unanimous 
consent agreement. I do not intend to 
debate the amendment very long. Iam 
perfectly willing to yield additional time 
to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator. 

The statutory precedent cited by the 
Senator from South Dakota is a very 
good precedent, and would be entirely 
acceptable to me if I did not know as 
much as I do about the various types of 
rodeos and historical pageants. Many 
of them are really, in a way, quasi-pri- 
vate enterprises. Those who conduct 
them may put on some charitable per- 
formance, but they put on a great many 
performances which are not for chari- 
table causes. The charitable causes 
which they support are very beneficial 
to them in connection with their com- 
mercial showings. 

It seems to me that what we ought to 
do is to insert language which would 
require—in the affirmative rather than 
the negative—that all the net earnings 
thereof inure to the benefit of some pub- 
lic charity or worthy public cause. 

Mr. CASE. Does not the Senator 
think that is covered in line 7 of the 
amendment by the language which 
reads: 

If the proceeds therefrom are used exclu- 
sively for the improvement, maintenance, 
and operation of such rodeo or pageant— 


That language puts it practically on a 
self-supporting basis. 
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Mr. MORSE. That is the point I wish 
to make. The language which the Sena- 
tor cites permits the funds to be used for 
the benefit of the rodeo or pageant 
organization. Those who conduct the 
performances will get their expense 
money out of the proceeds anyway. 
That is a part of the gross, not the net. 
What I think we cught to guarantee is 
that the net earnings—this is the part 
concerned with taxes—are to be used for 
some public charity or historical pur- 
pose. Then if the organization qualifies 
under that requirement, it can obtain 
the tax exemption the Senator seeks. 

Mr. CASE. If the language needs some 
tightening in that connection I certainly 
would be in favor of having that done, 
although I believe the basic bill and the 
revised code use identical language in the 
provision applicable to exemptions for 
historical sites, community entertain- 
ments, and musical concerts, and agri- 
cultural fairs. 

Mr. MORSE. I believe that is a strong 
argument. 

Mr. CASE. To be specific, the bill 
reference to admissions to concerts con- 
ducted by a civic or community member- 
ship organization says, “if no part of the 
net earnings thereof inures to the benefit 
of any stockholders or members of such 
association,” and so forth. That is the 
same language as in my amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not intend to sub- 
mit an amendment to the Senator’s 
amendment. I believe we have made 
the record on this matter. I hope the 
chairman of the Finance Committee will 
take the amendment to conference. I 
have accomplished my purpose of point- 
ing out a problem and I conclude by say- 
ing to the chairman that I believe he will 
find if he comes to examine the organiza- 
tion of rodeos across the country that 
my point is well taken. I am a strong 
rodeo fan, having ridden in some rodeos, 
although only as what is called a pick- 
up man, not as a broncobuster. 
are different types of rodeos and there 
are different types of historical pageants, 
which are put on by quasi-private or- 
ganizations. I am sure the chairman 
will give consideration to a guaranty that 
the proceeds of any program covered by 
the amendment will be used for a pub- 
lic purpose or for a charitable purpose 
or for a historical cause. 

When such programs are put on within 
the objective of the amendment, I agree 
that the proceeds should be tax exempt. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. WELKER. I should like to ask 
this question of the Senator from Ore- 
gon: Will my distinguished friend from 
Oregon tell me whether or not the 
world’s greatest rodeo, the Pendleton 
Roundup, comes into the category he is 
discussing? 

Mr. MORSE. I believe the Pendleton 
Roundup is a quasi-private rodeo but 
its proceeds go to good public causes. 

Mr. WELKER. Do they not distrib- 
ute the receipts for the benefit of un- 
derprivileged persons or crippled chil- 
dren? ` 

Mr. MORSE. Yes, they do. 


There 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] has made some very pertinent 
observations, and I can assure him that 
they will not be overlooked in confer- 
ence. I am willing to take the amend- 
ment to conference. In some aspects the 
amendment, together with a few other 
amendments which we have already ap- 
proved, is a little bit outside of what 
we hoped to do in this bill, but these 
are very worthy causes. As I said, I am 
willing to take the amendment to con- 
ference, and I shall keep in mind the 
observations of the Senator from Ore- 
gon. I hope the Senator from South 
Dakota and the Senator from Oregon 
will give the conferees any suggestions 
that will improve the situation. 

Mr. CASE. I appreciate the state- 
ment of the chairman of the committee, 
and also the suggestions made by the 
Senator from Oregon. I assure them 
and the other Members of the Senate 
that it is not the intent of the amend- 
ment in any way to take care of private 
rodeo organizations, but to limit it 
strictly to noncommercial, nonprofit 
community presentations. These rodeos 
and historical pageants in many sections 
of the country correspond to agricul- 
tural fairs or community concerts in 
other sections. In my hometown of 
Custer, S. Dak., for example, we have 
the annual Gold Discovery Days pageant, 
which is presented by the Women’s Com- 
munity Civic Club. It is definitely a 
communitywide event in which every- 
one joins with no thought of private 
profit. It portrays the history of the 
community, the discovery of gold, and 
the subsequent conflicts between the 
miners and the Indians. It is strictly 
historical and contributes to love of 
country. But the women find it difficult 
to meet expenses some years and they 
need to accumulate some reserves. In 
fact there was some suggestion that they 
might have to abandon the pageant this 
year because of the amount of receipts 
that were required to pay the taxes last 
year. 

Similar difficulties have been encoun- 
tered at other places. Deadwood’s his- 
toric days of 76 have had the same 
problem. At Deadwood there is a com- 
bination of an historical parade and 
rodeo, one of the best in the West. 

The problems of these community 
groups led the South Dakota delegation 
to see what could be done about the 
matter—and the Recorp should show, 
Mr. President, that I have offered this 
amendment with my colleague [Mr. 
MUNDT] as cosponsor. 

These pageants and rodeo-pageants 
are presented on anniversary dates once 
a year and are essentially historical in 
character. They are in keeping with 
the events for which exemptions of ad- 
mission taxes have been granted, and I 
thank the chairman of the committee 
for his offer to accept the amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. In my home town we 
have a Pioneer Pageant which is put on 
about once every 4 years. It falls com- 
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pletely under the category of historical 
pageants which the Senator has in mind. 
I think that relief ought to be provided. 

Mr. CASE. I thank the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I should like to state that 
I am in support of the amendment. In 
many instances we find these types of 
rodeos and shows held by universities, 
In each instance they must pay a tax. 
In my State there are instances of civic 
undertakings which are promoted by the 
livestock industry, and it is very burden- 
some for them to have to pay the taxes 
which are imposed. In a very few cases 
we have given relief from the admissions 
tax. We have already given relief from 
the admissions tax in other instances, 
and I believe this is a type of relief that 
should be given, and I am delighted to 
support the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Up- 
TON in the chair). Is any further time 
required? 

If not, the question is on the agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. CASE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment “6-30-54-F,” with the 
modification that was added to the 
amendment at the desk this morning. 
The Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE] 
and the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] join with me in offering the 
amendment. I ask that it be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 54, after 
section 175, it is proposed to insert a 
new section as follows: 


Sec. 176. Farm machinery expenditures. 


(a) In general: For purposes of this sub- 
title, a taxpayer engaged in the business of 
farming may treat expenditures which are 
paid or incurred by him during the taxable 
year to acquire farm machinery as expenses 
which are not chargeable to capital account. 
The expenditures so treated shall be allowed 
as a deduction. 

(b) Definition of farm machinery: For 
purposes of this section, the term “farm 
machinery” means only machinery designed 
primarily for use in the conduct of farming 
operations and, regardless of the use for 
which so designed, is used by the taxpayer 
primarily in the conduct of his business of 
farming. 

(c) Limitation: The amount deductible 
under subsection (a) for any taxable year 
shall not exceed 25 percent of gross income, 
If for any taxable year the total of the ex- 
penditures treated as expenses which are not 
chargeable to capital account exceeds 25 
percent of gross income, such excess shall 
be deductible for the succeeding taxable 
years in order of time; but the amount de- 
ductible under this section for any one such 
succeeding taxable year (including the ex- 
penditures actually paid or incurred during 
the taxable year) shall not exceed 25 per- 
cent of gross income. 

(d) Election of taxpayer: 

(1) Time of election: The election by the 
taxpayer to treat expenditures to acquire 
an item of farm machinery as expenses not 
chargeable to capital account shall be made 
at the time of filing his return for the first 
taxable year in which such expenditures are 
paid or incurred. 

(2) Scope of election: A separate election 
shall be made by the taxpayer with respect 
to each item of farm machinery and such 
election shall apply to all expenditures paid 
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or incurred in any taxable year to acquire 
such item. Lie 

(3) Failure to make election: If the tax- 
payer fails to make an election to treat ex- 
penditures to acquire farm machinery as 
expenses not chargeable to capital account 
at the time prescribed in paragraph (1), and 
in the manner prescribed by the Secretary 
or his delegate, such failure shall be con- 
sidered as an election not to so treat such 
expenditures. 

(e) Special rules: 

(1) Basis of property: Notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 1012 (relating to 
basis of property), the basis of any item of 
farm machinery for the acquisition of which 
a deduction has been allowed under sub- 
section (a) shall be $0. 

(2) Treatment of gain as ordinary in- 
come: In the case of the sale or exchange 
of any item of farm machinery for the acqui- 
sition of which a deduction has been allowed 
under subsection (a), any gain recognized 
from such sale or exchange shall be con- 
sidered as gain from the sale or exchange 
of property which is neither a capital asset 
nor property described in section 1231. 

(3) Disallowance of deduction for depreci- 
ation: No deduction under section 167 (re- 
lating to deduction for depreciation) shall 
be allowed with respect to any item of farm 
machinery for the acquisition of which a 
deduction has been allowed under subsec- 
tion (a). 

(g) Effective date: This section shall 
apply only to expenditures paid or incurred 
to acquire farm machinery which is ac- 
quired after December 31, 1953, but before 
December 31, 1955. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator allot to 
himself? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. One hour, or such 
smaller amounts of time thereof as may 
suffice. l 

Mr. President, this amendment is a 
very simple one. It proposes to grant 
accelerated depreciation on farm ma- 
chinery. At the present time farmers 
operate under a depreciation table which 
is set out at pages 12 and 13 of Bul- 
letin F of the United States Treasury 
Department. The life, for example, of a 
tractor, is set as 10 years. Therefore, 
at the present time, only one-tenth can 
be written off each year. Under the 
provisions of the pending bill, of course, 
there would be an accelerated rate which 
would result in approximately twice the 
normal! rate in the first 5-year period and 
one-half the rate in the second 5 years. 

Furthermore, it is interesting to note 
some of the long periods of amortiza- 
tion provided for other types of farm 
equipment. For example, grain harvest- 
ers are given a life of as much as 15 
years; corn binders, 12 years; grain bind- 
ers, 14 years; canning machines, 15 
years; cultivators, 15 years; fertilizer dis- 
tributors, 12 years; hay and seed load- 
ers, 10 years; farm mowers, 14 years; 
plows, 15 years. The Treasury Depart- 
ment is responsible for the statement 
that the average life of farm machinery 
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allowance of the Treasury amounts to 
15 years. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recor the schedule 
of useful life of various types of farm 
equipment as published by the Treasury 
Department. The source is pages 12-13 
of the Treasury Department Bulletin F, 
subtitled “Income Tax Depreciation and 
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Obsolescence Estimated Useful Lives and 
Depreciation Rates.” 

There being no objection, the sched- 
ule was ordered printed, as follows: 

DEPRECIATION PERIOD FOR FARM EQUIPMENT 

The lives set forth pertain to the prime 
producers in agriculture. On a composite 
basis, agricultural property is generally di- 
vided into buildings, taking approximately 
a 50-year average life, and machinery and 
equipment, taking a 15-year average life. 

Item lives for the various assets used in 
agriculture are tabulated as follows: 

Average useful life (years) 

Animals: 

Cattle, breeding or dairy 

CCC oe a aa 

HOD MEDIE- anane 


Mules, 
Sheep, breeding 
Barrois: dip 


Bunchers, 
Burners, oil 


Canals: 

Steel and concrete 

Wood syphon 
Canning machines 
Carriers: 


Carts: 


Conveyors and elevators. 
Covers, 


Crushers, corn and cob 
%% naana 
Culverts: 


Elevator machinery, grain 


Elevator and wagon dump, grain 12 
Engines: 

Gasoline 

8 — 

Statlonary. steam 

Traction, steam 
ä 
Fences machines 
Fence posts, steel „% 
Fences: 


Fencing, woven wore 
— nn ri 
ey he ee ee Se 
Py ONS eee 


Generators, gas, acetylene.. 
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Average useful life (years)—Continued 


Grinders, grain and feed 15 
(See trees and vines.) 


Groves. 


Harrows 
Harvesters, grain 
Headers 
Hoists and forks, hay 
Hullers, clover and alfalfa 
Huskers 


Ice haas 88 
Ice harvesting and hoisting machinery 10 
Incubators and brooders_..-.-..------- - 15 
Laboratory equipment 10 
CCC ¾ AAA — V 15 
Loaders, hay and seed 10 
Milking: ‘machines: —é—„. 20 
Mills and presses, ider 15 
Mills: 


Corn, portable 


Orchard tools 7 
Orchards. (See trees and vines.) 
Packing“ ——V———————— 10 
DS ee ee 20 
Picking machines 5 
Pieters VER een keen E 15 
a 15 
Press, hay, baling. — 12 
Pullers, beet - 18 
Pullers and grubbers, stump—— - 20 
Pulverizers, limestone 10 
Pumps: 

o 22 


Refrigerators, electric.. — 
Saddles 


Saws, Circular. TT 15 
Scales: 
1 ——————— arate 15 
Truck or wagon = 25 
Seeders, all types — 18 
Separators, cream or grain.. - 15 


Spreaders, manure . - 15 
Stackers, hay rx - 20 
f E 10 


1954 


Average useful life (years)—Continued 
Trees and vines—Continued 


ee eS ee ee 33 
Pole a a oe ae 40 
ET ERE ERE SERED EeePC RATE 40 
TTT 15 
TTT 50 
og ee A ᷣͤ— 40 
ia TS a i Ss SS SEA REE Beare 15 
POOL A ENEE S 40 
ji ee .. E URA T 33 
ol Se eee ee 33 
ES SE eR Era 40 
Troughs, iron and steel 15 
Vi SO SE I Rs SEATED PE 10 
Wagon beds and racks 6 
Wagon gear—wood wheels 12 
Wagons: 
ü —T—T—T—TTT— te Cis Sony AE 12 


Trucking, heavy duty 
Weighers and baggage, grain.. 
ALAD 1 RRND leit Sa att ae ESO REE a een 20 

Source: Bulletin F, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, U. S. Treasury Department (revised 
January 1942). 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Even with the more 
liberal provisions in the pending bill, this 
operates to discourage the farmer from 
purchasing farm machinery because the 
expense is immediate. But the credit 
has to be spread over 10, 15, and, in some 
cases, an even greater number of years. 

I think we all know that the farm- 
machinery industry is in difficulty. In 
fact, the present recession largely started 
in the farm-equipment industry. It was 
the farm-equipment centers in my State 
which, as early as last summer, felt 
the falling off in sales, production, and 
employment. While there was a tem- 
porary pickup during the past spring 
incident to the production of new mod- 
els, the pickup has ended and the lay- 
offs are proceeding in great numbers in 
the farm-equipment centers. The truth 
of the matter, of course, is that the 
farmers are reluctant to purchase farm 
equipment, in view of the farm situation 
and in view of the meager allowance 
which is given for depreciation. We all 
know that farm prices, particularly for 
hogs, are continuing to fall, and with the 
large pig crop coming into the market, 
the prospect is for a still further drop in 
the price of hogs. 

I think the amendment which the 
Senate adopted last night with reference 
to farm storage will help to hold back 
from the market some wheat which 
otherwise would have had to be dumped 
at low prices, but this may come too 
late to do any good, and we may face 
a sharp fall in wheat prices and a low- 
ering of corn prices. Therefore, Mr. 
President, it seems to me that some pro- 
vision should be made for accelerated 
depreciation for farm mahinery. 

HOW THE FARM-MACHINERY AMENDMENT 

WOULD WORK 

Our amendment to H. R. 8300, the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954, would per- 
mit farmers to deduct the costs of farm 
machinery in computing their Federal 
income tax, rather than capitalizing 
such costs and deducting each year an 
amount for the depreciation of such 
machinery. 

Farm machinery is defined to mean 
machinery designed primarily for use in 
farming operations and, regardless of 
the use for which designed, used by a 
farmer primarily in the conduct of his 
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business of farming. This definition 
would exclude machinery designed for 
general use in business operations, not 
primarily for farming operations, and 
would require that the machinery ac- 
tually be used primarily in the conduct 
of the business of farming. 

Under the proposed amendment, up to 
25 percent of gross income of expendi- 
tures paid or incurred to acquire farm 
machinery in any year could be deduct- 
ed. However, if in any year a farmer 
has expenditures for acquiring farm ma- 
chinery of more than 25 percent of his 
gross income, he could carry over the 
balance and deduct it in succeeding tax- 
able years, but not over 25 percent of 
gross income in any one year. 

This new procedure for deducting the 
costs of farm machinery would apply 
only if the farmer so elects. His election 
js to be made at the time he files his in- 
come-tax return for the taxable year in 
which the expenditures for farm ma- 
chinery are paid or incurred. An elec- 
tion must be made for each item of farm 
machinery acquired, and must apply to 
the total cost of such item of farm ma- 
chinery. Thus a farmer in any year 
could elect to apply the new procedure 
to some machinery which he acquires 
and not to other machinery, but he could 
not apply the new procedure to a portion 
of the cost of a single item of farm 
machinery. 

The amendment provides three spe- 
cial rules to make this new procedure 
consistent with the general income-tax 
structure. 

First. The basis for determining gain 
upon sale or exchange of any item of 
farm machinery to which the new proce- 
dure is applied would be $0. The reason 
for this is that the farmer has been 
allowed to deduct the total cost of the 
item in the year or years in which the 
expenditures for such items were paid or 
incurred. The effect is that upon the 
sale or exchange of any such item any 
amount received for such item would 
constitute gain to the farmer. 

Second. Any gain recognized from the 
sale or exchange of any item of farm 
machinery to which the new procedure 
has been applied would constitute ordi- 
nary income, rather than capital gain. 
The reason for this is that the deduction 
of the cost of the item would, in most 
cases, have offset ordinary income in the 
year in which the deduction was taken. 

Third. No deduction would be allowed 
for the depreciation of any item of farm 
machinery to which the new procedure 
has been applied since the total cost has 
been deducted in the year or years in 
which the expenditures for the item were 
paid or incurred. 

The amendment would apply only to 
farm machinery acquired after Decem- 
ber 31, 1953, and before December 31, 
1955. It would therefore be limited to 
2 years, 

WHY THE FARM MACHINERY AMENDMENT 

SHOULD BE ADOPTED 

This amendment, which the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], and I 
have offered, is very simple in its purpose 
and its operation. It allows a farmer to 
elect either to amortize the cost of new 
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farm machinery over an average period 
of approximately 15 years, as is now re- 
quired, or take a tax deduction up to 25 
percent of gross income for tax purposes, 
for the purchase of new machinery, and 
to carry over that portion of cost which 
may exceed the amount of 25 percent of 
his gross income. 

Thus, if a farmer spends $5,000 in one 
year for a new tractor, combine and 
power hay baler, he may either amortize 
that cost over 10 years, or, if his gross 
farm income is $20,000 in that year, he 
may charge off in computing his taxes, 
the entire cost. If his gross farm in- 
come should be $16,000, he would be per- 
mitted to charge off $4,000 if he so de- 
sired, and carry over the remaining 
$1,000 as a tax allowance on his next 
year’s income. 

In other words, we propose to extend 
to the purchase of farm machinery— 
needed and used in actual farming oper- 
ations, in producing, processing or get- 
ting crops ready for market—the same 
tax treatment that is accorded in the 
case of the construction of a farm pond. 

It seems to me that this, in view of 
what we are doing in this tax bill, and 
the tax amortizations we have granted to 
utilities, national defense plants, and the 
benefits we are proposing to give to in- 
vestors and stockholders, is entirely 
fair. 

The farmer has one of the biggest in- 
vestments in this country—$165 billions. 
His total real estate and non-real estate 
debt is in round figures $14.4 billions. 
He has to carry his own investment, in 
short; he can't go out and sell stock and 
let others supply the money for his oper- 
ations. His total income is $34 billions— 
using round figures—and, excluding in- 
come taxes which everyone pays, in 1952 
the farmer paid in addition $821 millions 
of real estate taxes, $230 millions on his 
personal property, $119 millions for 
licenses and permits, $159 millions of 
State motor fuel taxes, and $121 millions 
of Federal motor fuel taxes. 

His operations are costly, hazardous, 
and the results uncertain. The farmer 
uses 16.6 percent of our petroleum prod- 
ucts, 9 percent of our steel output, 10 
percent of all chemicals, and 12.7 per- 
cent of all rubber. 

Not all farmers would elect to take the 
25 percent of gross income allowance, in 
all probability. The farmer, could be 
depended upon to choose whichever 
method would be most advantageous to 
himself in the long pull. 

But this amendment would be of inval- 
uable help to the small, independent 
farmer whose net income has not per- 
mitted him to mechanize his operations 
and reduce his costs, or who is attempt- 
ing to farm with, in many cases, worn- 
out machinery. The farmer wth 160 
acres, which is just about the average in 
Illinois today—158.9 in 1950—hasn’t suf- 
ficient annual net income to purchase 
adequate machinery if he must amortize 
his investment over a 10-year period. 

Rather, he has to borrow at the bank, 
pay an average of 5.5 percent interest on 
his loan and replace his machinery as it 
becomes no longer usable. 

Not all farmers would replace all the 
machinery now on farms. The farmer 
is one of our most prudent investors and 
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careful users. Therefore, it must not be 
expected that he would seek to replace 
perfectly good and usable machinery. 
This amendment is intended to help the 
farmer obtain machinery, out of his 
own pocket, when he needs it, by provid- 
ing a quicker tax allowance than is now 
granted. 

It would, I submit, put the farmer on 
more equal basis with those others to 
whom we are granting accelerated tax 
writeoffs. 

It would encourage him to modernize 
and make more economical his farm 
operations. 

It would enable him to decrease his 
borrowings from the banks, and thereby 
lessen his overhead load of interest 
charges. 

It would enable him better to follow 
out acceptable soil conservation and farm 
practices. And by giving the farmer an 
incentive now to convert to machinery 
or replace that which is worn out, it 
would help to reestablish purchasing, 
production, and employment in the 
farm-equipment industries. 

In October of 1952, I saw the first be- 
ginnings of economic setback hit in the 
farm-equipment industries of Illinois, 
and from there the shock traveled over 
into other industries such as steel, coal, 
automobiles, and consumer goods. I 
believe that this amendment would do 
much to speed a return to full prosperity 
in all industries. 

It is impossible to estimate the amount 
it would deprive the Government of in 
taxes. Whatever that amount might be, 
it is equally impossible to tell how much 
it might return to the Treasury through 
persons put back on jobs and, hence, 
returned to the individual income-tax 
rolls, through dealer and corporation 
profits as business is improved. 

Aside from all of that, it seems to me 
it is a matter of simple equity to attempt, 
while we are at this tax job, to establish 
the farmer, who after all is at the foun- 
dation of our economic system, on a firm 
basis. I submit that the attempt should 
be made, and it is in that spirit that we 
have offered this amendment. 

Under the proposal which I am offer- 
ing in conjunction with the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], and the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] up to 
one-fourth of gross income could be used 
from which the cost of farm machinery 
could be charged off in a single year. 
The farmer could elect either to take the 
present depreciation schedules as accel- 
erated under the new bill, or he could 
charge off the entire cost of the farm 
machinery in the current year up to 25 
percent of gross income. 

I may say that something like this 
same principle was put into the bill at 
my suggestion by the Committee on 
Finance concerning the conservation of 
water supply on the farm, and I want 
to thank the chairman of the commit- 
tee for his courtesy and foresight in ac- 
cepting that amendment, which I think 
will do something to conserve soil and the 
farm water supply. I hope that in view 
of the very difficult farm machinery 
problem the chairman of the commit- 
tee will be willing to accept the amend- 
ment which the Senator from Iowa, the 
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Senator from Minnesota, and the senior 
Senator from Illinois now propose. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois was 
good enough to furnish the Senate 
Finance Committee with his views on a 
number of questions, including the one 
which he has just been discussing. The 
Senate Finance Committee gave very 
careful consideration to his views, as did 
also the staff of the committee. The 
Senator and I have quarreled a little 
bit about bringing up proposals on the 
floor initially and not giving the com- 
mittee a chance to be advised concern- 
ing them. So I said to the committee, 
when we received the Senator's letter, 
“For goodness sake, I do not want to be 
put in a hole in connection with this 
matter, and I have advised the Senator 
to appear before the committee. This 
is in the nature of an appearance, Let 
us give his request the most serious con- 
sideration,” That, I assure the Senator, 
was done. 

The committee did not feel it could 
go into all the details of the Senator’s 
suggestion, but it did do a lot of things 
for the benefit of the farmers. The 
farmer has the benefit of accelerated 
depreciation; he has special privileges 
as to storage 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But the committee 
did not put in the storage provision; it 
was put in last night by a bill sponsored 
by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
GILLETTE], and myself. So the Senator 
from Colorado should not claim credit 
for something which was done on the 
floor. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am not claiming 
credit for it. Iam not much of a credit 
claimant. At least, if I do claim credit 
for anything, I do it indirectly; I do not 
like to be blatant about it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is never 
blatant; he is always extremely subtile. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I do not want that, 
either. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. One of the things 
that are so delightful about the Sen- 
ator is his method of approach com- 
bined with his sledge hammer sense of 
humor. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I will say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator that the Senate 
Finance Committee considered the re- 
quest of the Senator from Illinois. I 
did not say that the things to which I 
was referring were done this year, but 
the whole complex of benefits to the 
farmer includes soil conservation, rapid 
amortization, and the other general 
benefits of the bill. I thought it was the 
general consensus of the committee that 
we had gone as far as was practicable 
at this time. There was a friendly feel- 
ing for measures benefiting the farmer. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In other words, there 
was friendship, but no action. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Ichallenge the state- 
ment that there was no action. We have 
given accelerated depreciation to farm 
machinery. Accelerated depreciation 
on farm machinery is very important to 
the farmer. There is already in the law 
beneficial provision as to storage bins. 
I really believe we have gone as far as 
we can go at this time. The committee 
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was not hostile; it was friendly. It was 
not hostile to the requests of the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois. I think 
we gave them very close consideration. 
I would think if he studied everything 
along this line contained in the bill on 
this subject, the Senator would not say 
he was kicked in the face. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I would never charge 
that I had been kicked in the face. “Be- 
neath the bludgeoning of fate, my head 
is bloody but unbowed.” 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I would not want the 
Senator’s head to be either bloody or 
bowed. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, can the 
Senator tell us generally what are the 
terms of payment for equipment sold 
now? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Generally, 3 years; 
and the average interest rate is 5% 
percent. 

Mr. BUSH. Does the Senator’s 
amendment contemplate that if a man 
buys a piece of equipment for, let us say, 
$1,000, he can deduct the whole $1,000 
on the date of delivery, regardless of the 
fact that he may not complete payment 
on the equipment for 3 years? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. He can deduct it up 
to 25 percent of his gross income. 

Mr. BUSH. I understand that; but to 
the full extent, he can use the money 
he has saved on taxes and can go ahead 
and pay for the machinery over the suc- 
ceeding year or two? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. That would have the effect of re- 
ducing the indebtedness of farmers to 
lending institutions, and hence of reduc- 
ing the interest charges which they must 
now pay. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield me 3 min- 
utes? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield 3 minutes to 
the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. As I said earlier today, 
the Senate made itself ridiculous last 
night by accepting the amendment pro- 
viding for an unlimited reduction in 
taxation for those who want to build 
grain-storage facilities. I am trying to 
get estimates on that item now. Our 
staff is contacting the Department of 
Agriculture. Because the amount was 
enormous, it is difficult to estimate. 

The best estimate of our staff is that 
the particular amendment now pending 
will cost the Treasury $540 million in 
the first year. This is the way in which 
that is calculated: The annual expendi- 
tures for farm equipment aggregate 
about $2,100 million, with the present 
average depreciation rate of from 6% 
to 13 percent on a declining balance. 
Then, deducting from that the addition- 
al 87 percent depreciation, the amount 
would run to $1,800 million. 

If it be estimated that the farmer 
was paying an average of a 30-percent 
tax rate, that would then mean there 
would be a revenue loss to the Federal 
Government, based on this amendment, 
of $540 million. 

Mr, President, the committee has giv- 
en the farmer accelerated depreciation. 
The committee has attempted to work 
out a great number of proposals relat- 
ing to soil conservation and other ex- 
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penditures on the farms, in order to give 
the farmer a particular tax preference 
and tax advantage. 

But I submit that this particular 
amendment would increase the cost of 
the bill, as it presently stands, by al- 
most 50 percent. The Government sim- 
ply cannot stand that large a revenue 
loss. Therefore, I hope the amendment 
will not be agreed to. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Does the Senator 
from Louisiana have any idea of what 
the revenue loss would be from the 
amendment offered last night by the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY]? 

Mr. LONG. Because the cost is so 
astronomical, it will take some time for 
the staff to estimate the amount. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Ido not know where 
the staff of the committee or the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana got the figures show- 
ing that farm machinery sold in this 
country amounted to $2.1 billion. I have 
in my hand the agricultural statistics 
for 1953, which is the latest volume. I 
read from page 562. It shows that the 
total of manufacturers’ shipments, for 
use in the United States—not for use 
overseas, but for use in the United 
States—amounted to $1,681,000,000. 
The loss certainly would not be more 
than 20 percent of that figure, and, in- 
deed, might not be so much as that. So 
instead of the $500 million which the 
staff has conjured up, it would seem to 
me that the total would not exceed $320 
million or $340 million. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator starts with 
a beginning figure of 25 percent below 
the beginning figure given me by the 
staff. 

Mr. DOUGLAS, Let the staff get the 
most recent figure. 

Mr. LONG. If we accept the figures 
stated by the Senator from Illinois as 
beginning figures, we end with a revenue 
loss of about $450 million. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think the staff is 
operating on the figures of 1950, which 
were $2,100,000,000, but they included, 
I may say, $308 million for export. My 
figures are for 1952, which show that the 
shipments for use in the United States 
amounted to $1,681,000,000. Even al- 
lowing a 20 percent figure for that, it 
would be only $340 million. Actually the 
net cost would be much less than that 
because it does not take into account 
present depreciation practices nor trade- 
ins. 

I think the Senator is completely off 
base on his farm storage figures; and I 
believe the Senator from Minnesota can 
reply to that statement. 

Mr. LONG. Based upon the Senator’s 
calculation, if we assume that the farmer 
was in an income-tax bracket where he 
paid as high as 30 percent, which is not 
an unreasonable assumption, then, even 
if we accepted the figure of the Senator 
from Illinois, his amendment would still 
cost about $450 million a year, in addi- 
tion to the $1 billion, or $1 billion-plus, 
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in the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Illi- 
nois yield to the Senator from Minne- 
sota? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield as much time 
as the Senator from Minnesota may re- 
quire within the limits of 1 hour. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to say to 
my good friend, the Senator from 
Louisiana—and this would seem to be 
understood in his line of argument— 
that to estimate that a farmer would be 
in the 30 percent income-tax bracket 
denies all known statistical evidence, be- 
cause the average family income of the 
farmer in America is about one-half of 
the urban dweller’s income; and the 
average farmer’s income last year was 
$852. How does the Senator from 
Louisiana get farmers into the 30 per- 
cent income-tax bracket? 

Mr. LONG. The particular farm 
workers mentioned by the Senators 
from Minnesota do not need the benefit 
of such a provision as this. Iam certain 
the Senator from Minnesota realizes 
that. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I might also point 
out to the Senator from Louisiana that 
sales of farm machinery and farm 
equipment are down about 17 percent. 
The largest bloc of unemployed workers 
is in the farm equipment and machinery 
area. So I may say to the Senator from 
Louisiana and to Senators who associate 
themselves with him that by fighting 
against the Douglas amendment they are 
simply saying they would rather have 
farm equipment sales off 17 percent, and 
have unemployed workers in the farm 
equipment business, than to have farm- 
ers able to buy equipment and thus to 
stimulate production and to create jobs. 
If ever there was an area in the Amer- 
ican economy where there is need for 
some stimulant, it is in this particular 
area today. 

I wish to direct my attention for a 
moment to he very unusual statement 
made by the Senator from Louisiana 
with respect to the staff’s estimate as to 
the cost of the grain storage amendment 
being in astronomical figures. I will 
say the staff are star-gazing. That is 
why the figures are astronomical. They 
are star-gazing. They are off into the 
“wild blue yonder.” 

First of all, if the farmer does not build 
grain storage facilities, the Government 
will. If the Government builds them, 
the Government will pay every last red 
cent, plus, I may say, undoubtedly some 
extra charges, because if the Govern- 
ment builds grain storage facilities as it 
built section 608 apartments, undoubted- 
ly there will be some extra charges. 

If Mr. Farmer builds the extra grain 
storage facilities, it will not cost any 
more than if the Government builds 
them. The only other alternative is to 
have the grain trade build such facili- 
ties, and if they build them, the cost 
can be written off by accelerated depre- 
ciation. In fact, under a recent ruling, 
they can now get accelerated amortiza- 
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tion, and then charge the Government 
rates which will liquidate and finally 
amortize the cost of the whole expendi- 
rren plus having obtained quick write- 
offs. 

Let us face up to the situation. Only 
so much space is needed; and the amount 
needed will be determined by the size 
of the crop. If Senators want a price 
support program, they will have to pro- 
vide storage facilities. We went over 
this subject last night. If we want a 
currency system, it is necessary to have 
banks. We cannot go around working 
out of a shoe box. If we want to have 
a grain storage program, it will be nec- 
essary to provide storage facilities. 

The only question, then, is, Who is to 
build the facilities? Who is to build 
the great steel storage tanks which are 
necessary for the storage of corn, wheat, 
and other agricultural products? Who 
is to build the warehouses in which cot- 
ton will be stored? Will it be the Gov- 
ernment? If the Government builds 
them, it will cost more than if the 
farmer builds them. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The proposal of the 
Senator from Minnesota, in which the 
Senator from Illinois was very happy to 
join, is, therefore, a proposal against so- 
cialism; is it not? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I want to say there 
never was more free enterprise than 
there is in this proposal. 

I should like to make a further com- 
ment. Every time there is a proposal 
in the Senate which would help some- 
one who works for a living, someone 
who is not a coupon clipper, the staff 
digs up figures to indicate that it would 
almost wreck the Federal budget. I 
have never seen such economic arche- 
ologists. They can dig and dig and dig 
and come up with facts and figures 
which terrify the Senate. But when the 
public domain is practically being given 
away, when a depletion allowance is 
proposed on everything from clamshells 
to oil wells, it is then stated that it will 
not cost very much—just a few dollars— 
and we are told not to forget the poor 
little stripper well and the poor fisher- 
man bringing in oystershells. We find 
many tears being shed for them, and the 
statement is made that it will not cost 
anything. 

When there is a proposal for acceler- 
ated depreciation on everything from 
toothpicks down to doorknobs, we are 
told that is not going to cost the 
Treasury any money. Of course, it will 
cost the Government several billion 
dollars for a few years, but after that 
there will be manna from heaven, and 
the blessings of materialistic abundance 
will fall on the economy, and it will not 
cost us anything. But mention giving 
the benefit of an additional hundred 
dollars for exemptions for dependents, 
and we are told it will ruin the country 
and that the Treasury will not be able 
to stand the burden. Mention providing 
benefits in the way of farm grain stor- 
age, and we are told that something ter- 
rible will happen, and that it will cost 
the Treasury $400 million, 
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I do not go so far as to say we have 
before us a giveaway bill, but, believe me, 
there are plenty of benefits in the bill; 
and I am of the opinion that if benefits 
are to be provided in the bill, the benefits 
ought to be relatively equally shared. 

I happen to have some doubts about a 
vote which I cast yesterday regarding 
accelerated depreciation. I have said 
this privately to my colleagues. A pro- 
vision for accelerated depreciation has 
real merit in terms of stimulating busi- 
ness activity. I think it is all a matter 
of how and when it is used, the time and 
the place. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am always happy 
to yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Does the Senator realize 
that the best estimates we can get in- 
dictate that the amendment which he is 
supporting would cost twice as much as 
the depreciation provision for everybody 
against which the Senator voted? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If the farmers had 
nothing else to do but build grain-stor- 
age bins, if they concentrated 24 hours 
a day, with their relatives, on building 
grain-storage bins, I do not believe the 
cost of the operation of the amendment 
would be equal to the cost of the accel- 
erated-depreciation provision applied to 
everybody, from the largest factory to 
the smallest speakeasy. It would in- 
clude everything; nothing at all would 
be left out. It would include everything 
from a table lamp to a wall fixture. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Without going into 
the depreciation features of the bill pres- 
ently before the Senate, is it not a fact 
that the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
or other agencies of the Government, 
the names of which do not matter, 
granted enormous amounts in the way of 
accelerated depreciation on capital in- 
vestments beginning in January 1951? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have checked with 
the Office of Defense Mobilization and 
find that the overall amount of accel- 
erated depreciation certified since the 
beginning of the Korean war to be $28.9 
billion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator re- 
call that the experts of the Treasury 
Department, or of the staff of the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion, made any protests because of those 
depreciation allowances? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Not that I recall. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. They granted accel- 
erated amortization on industrial plants 
which in a large percentage of the cases 
had at least no direct relation to na- 
tional defense. 0 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Many of them did 
not have a direct relationship, but had. 
as was stated, an indirect or auxiliary 
relationship. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In many cases ac- 
celerated depreciation was granted on 
plants which had either been started or 
on plants which had existed prior to the 
outbreak of the Korean war, and there- 
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fore were not induced to start operations 
in order to meet war needs. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think the state- 
ment of the Senator is correct. 

I desire to make my position clear. I 
am not opposed to all forms of acceler- 
ated depreciation. In fact, I have sup- 
ported such a provision; but I think we 
seem to get a sort of high fever in the 
Senate when it looks as if an amend- 
ment will provide a remedy for a real 
problem. The junior Senator from Min- 
nesota states again that we have to make 
a choice: We either want the Govern- 
ment to build the storage bins, the grain 
trade to build them, or the farmers to 
build them. It is all going to be written 
off. It is all going to be considered de- 
preciation. It is merely a question of 
how and when it is done. Let us not 
kid ourselves: If the Government builds 
them it will cost more than if the farm- 
ers build them. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Washington 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Arne Senator has 
made a good point about depreciation. I 
do not say it is right or wrong, but the 
power companies are writing off almost 
$3 billion as depreciation on dams built 
for defense production facilities. If 
those plants can be written off in 5 years, 
the savings to the power companies will 
not be reflected in savings in rates 
charged to the people, The farmers 
have only so much to store, and it cannot 
amount to a great deal. This was quite 
an issue in 1948. I think the Senator 
from Minnesota is being very unselfish. 
He could make quite an issue of this 
question between now and November. 

Mr. Humphrey. I want to make it 
clear now, because I do not want the REC- 
orp to look too distorted as a result of 
the debate on accelerated depreciation. 
One reading the Recor may be apt to 
think that we believe accelerated depre- 
ciation is all wrong. It is not wrong; it 
is basically good in a capitalistic econ- 
omy, where new tools, plants, and equip- 
ment are needed. I have supported ac- 
celerated depreciation provisions, despite 
some doubt I may have had about the 
general program of accelerated deprecia- 
tion or accelerated amortization—the 
tax certificates. I do not want the REC- 
orp to appear to indicate that we are 
necessarily opposed to the general prin- 
ciple or project. 

I may state further that having reve- 
nue losses in certain areas does not nec- 
essarily imply a bad situation. It may 
be well to have a loss of revenue in a 
particular area or in particular plants in 
order to save an industry. If there is a 
loss in revenue from that source I think 
very often it will be only a temporary 
loss of revenue which will ultimately re- 
sult in an increase in revenue if the plant 
is saved. 

The Senator from Illinois has an 
amendment which would provide such 
relief. 

My friend, the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore], has stated that in 
his State there has been a serious situa- 
tion because of the drop in the demand 
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If we take a look at the heavy-goods in- 
dustry, the one which has suffered the 
greatest drop is the farm machinery and 
equipment industry. The losses to the 
farm equipment and machinery industry 
have been greater by far than the tax 
loss which would be sustained by adop- 
tion of this proposal. There should be 
considered the additional fact that there 
are thousands of unemployed persons in 
those areas, and the loss in that respect 
is greater than the amount of loss in 
revenue which would result from enact- 
ment of the amendment. So while there 
might be a tax loss, there might eventu- 
ally be a profit as a result of saving the 
industry. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. HUMPHREY, I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not a fact that 
in farm equipment centers, unemploy- 
ment has been so great that many work- 
ers who have been laid off have exhaust- 
ed their unemployment benefits? In 
my State such benefits to an unemployed 
person end at the expiration of 26 weeks. 
Those persons who will then be com- 
pletely without benefits will be depend- 
ent upon charity. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think that has 
been true in certain selected areas, and 
the Senator comes from a State in which 
that is true. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is true of Rock 
Island, Moline, and East Moline. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Apropos of the 
statement of the Senator from Illinois, I 
have in my possession an article pub- 
lished last week in a newspaper, which 
article shows that unemployment in the 
Twin City area had increased since 
1953, and that the unemployment figure 
was primarily based upon lack of jobs 
or loss of jobs in the farm equipment 
and machinery industry. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article which was published 
in the Sunday Minneapolis Morning 
Tribune of last week be printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JOBLESS DOUBLE IN TwWIN CrTres—1954 SUR- 
VET Frnps 10,000 FEWER JOBS 
(By Sam Romer) 

Factory jobs in the Minneapolis-St. Paul 
metropolitan area are down 13,250 since last 
year, a drop of 8.7 percent, it was disclosed 
Saturday in a survey by the Minnesota De- 
partment of Employment Security. 

The drop in manufacturing offset an an- 
nual gain of 3,260 jobs in construction and 
cut total nonagricultural wage employment 
in the area by 11,500. 

The survey is conducted every 2 months 
by labor market analysis from the depart- 
ment’s Minneapolis and St. Paul branches. 
It covers Hennepin, Ramsey, Anoka, and 
Dakota Counties, which have a total popu- 
lation of 1,183,689. 

It is regarded as a more comprehensive 
analysis of employment trends than separate 
surveys conducted monthly by the two 
branches, since the area summary also in- 
cludes large factories in suburban communi- 
ties. 

It is based on mid-May figures since study 
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tween getting the figures and issuing the 
report itself, 

However, a forecast based on employer 
estimates shows little change anticipated 
this summer in manufacturing, in contrast 
to an anticipated 5,000 more jobs in construc- 
tion. 

The total Twin Cities area labor force in 
mid-May was put at 547,000 with 5 percent, 
or 27,300, unemployed. This contrasts with 
a labor force figure of 553,400 in mid-March 
with 6.1 percent, or 33,800, unemployed. 

Employment between the 2 months re- 
mained stable, indicating that the cut in 
employment was caused by jobless leaving 
the metropolitan area, many to seek work in 
agricultural or resort industries. 

Compared with a year ago, the mid-May 
labor force was up slightly but unemploy- 
ment was more than double the 12,500 re- 
corded in 1953 and total employment down 
about 10,000. 

The cutback in manufacturing since last 
year was paced by a decline of 4,800 jobs from 
mid-March to mid-May. About half of this 
2-month decline occurred in ordnance plants 
because of elimination of Government am- 
munition orders. 

Compared to 1953, other classifications 
showing serious job declines include apparel, 
down 1,100 (15 percent) to 6,300, and non- 
electric machinery, down 3,700 (16 percent) 
to 19,200. 

An annual decline of 730 jobs in shops 
making metal products and of 530 in elec- 
trical machinery plants was attributed al- 
most entirely to an unemployment dip in 
these groups during the March-May period. 

The drop in Twin Cities factory employ- 
ment represents a cutback of 15,900 since 
the industrial decline began last September. 

This is in contrast to the bright outlook 
in construction which picked up 3,260 jobs 
since mid-March to reach a 23,900 total in 
mid-May. 

The recent strike in the building indus- 
try, which tied up all major construction in 
the area for 4 weeks, began after the mid- 
May statistics were gathered. But employer 
forecasts predicted another rise of about 
4,000 jobs by mid-July and almost 5,000 by 
mid-September. 

In the nonmanufacturing categories, seri- 
ous declines were noted since last year in 
railroads (900 fewer jobs) and wholesale and 
retail trade (2,060 fewer jobs). 

This was offset by a rise of 2,330 jobs in 
the service classification, mostly University 
of Minnesota employment and hospital 
hiring. 

Some 11,000 more people will be looking for 
jobs during the summer months, mainly high 
school and university graduates, the survey 
disclosed. However, it predicted that this 
situation would return to the mid-May level 
by September. 

The labor turnover figure, the survey said, 
“corroborates the continuation of the situ- 
ation of the past 6 months—poor job hunt- 
ing and plenty out hunting.” 

In manufacturing, the number of addi- 
tions to the working force rose since mid- 
March from 2.4 to 2.7 per 100 workers, but 
were outnumbered by the mid-May separa- 
tion rate of 4.4 per 100 workers. A year ago, 
manufacturers hired at the rate of 4.9 per 
100 and lost personnel at the rate of 4.0. 

In contrast to last year’s experience when 
new hires accounted for 81 percent of total 
additions and 3 out of 4 separations were 
quits, the present ratio is 46 percent new 
hires and only 34 percent quits. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
article has a headline which reads, Job- 
less Double in Twin Cities—1954 Survey 
Finds 10,000 Fewer Jobs. 

A reading of the article reveals where 
some of those job losses have been. The 
article points out that the labor force in 
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the Twin Cities in mid-May was at 547,- 
000 as compared with a labor force of 
553,400 in mid-March. Compared with 
a year ago, the mid-May unemployment 
figure was more than double because of 
the elimination of Government con- 
tracts. The Minneapolis and Moline 
areas, of course, have suffered a very 
serious drop in employment. 

Mr. President, I have no more to say, 
but I think the point has been well 
made. If I need to return to the fray, I 
shall do so later. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield 3 additional 
minutes to me? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana is recognized 
for 3 minutes. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Fresident, in order 
to get the figures straight, let me say 
that I have before me a release of the 
United States Department of Commerce, 
dated November 24, 1953. In the release 
it is stated that for 1952, the purchase 
of tractors amounted to $976 million; 
and the private purchase of agricultural 
machinery, except tractors, was $1,161,- 
000,000. That is the figure upon which 
our staff relies in arriving at the figure 
of $2,100,000,000 as being the annual ex- 
penditure for farm equipment. 

In addition, it is well for us consider 
that many of those who purchase farm 
machinery are in the very high income- 
tax brackets. In the main, the heavy 
buyers of farm machinery are in the 
upper income brackets. It is possible 
that the rate might be more than 30 per- 
cent; but, on the average, it is about 30 
percent, in comparing the past deprecia- 
tion allowance and the present depreci- 
ation allowance. So, Mr. President, it is 
our estimate that the amendment of the 
Senator from Illinois would cost $540 
million. 

I should point out to the Senate that 
the Senate has been extremely generous 
in respect to general depreciation allow- 
ances. The Senate has allowed for the 
depreciation of farm machinery and has 
made allowance for accelerated depre- 
ciation of the things used on the farms, 
and provision has been made for a 5- 
year write-off on grain-storage facilities. 
In short, the tax treatment of those who 
make large incomes on the farms is most 
generous. It is unfortunately true that 
the smaller farmer would not receive the 
benefit of this provision, anyway, because 
the small farmer does not make enough 
income to pay a large income tax. 

Therefore, Mr. President, in view of 
the generous treatment which has been 
given, and in view of the further fact 
that the committee has labored diligent- 
ly to work out the most satisfactory solu- 
tion possible and very favorable tax 
treatment for the farmers, I hope the 
amendment will be repected. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield 3 min- 
utes to me? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. First, Mr. President, 
let me inquire how much time remains 
to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado has 54 minutes 
remaining. 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. Then I am glad to 
yield to the Senator from Washington. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington is recognized 
for 3 minutes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, not 
directly on the pending amendment, but 
quite apropos to the whole discussion, 
let me say that I have received many in- 
quiries, as have many other Senators 
from the Western States, regarding clari- 
fication of what the bill does in the case 
of farmers who wish to improve their 
land. In my section of the country, this 
situation usually involves various aspects 
of soil conservation and, in particular, 
new land coming into cultivation, under 
irrigation developments. I wish to ask a 
question merely for the information of 
the hundreds of persons in the West who 
have inquired about this matter. 

In this connection, let me read now 
from pages 33 and 34 of the committee 
report, which sets forth an explanation 
of what the Senate committee amend- 
ments will do and what will be done by 
the bill as passed by the House, in ref- 
erence to this subject. I hope that in this 
way we shall clear up the uncertainty: 


L. SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION EXPENDI- 
TURES (Sec. 175) 


(1) HOUSE CHANGES ACCEPTED BY COMMITTEE 


Under present law expenditures made by 
farmers to improve their land are generally 
required to be capitalized rather than de- 
ducted as current expenses. The capitalized 
expenditures increase the farmers’ tax basis 
for the land and are recoverable for tax pur- 
poses upon sale of the land. However, the 
Tax Court has held that substantial expend- 
itures for the terracing of farms may be 
regarded as maintenance costs and, hence, be 
deducted as current expense. 

The House bill permits farmers to elect to 
expense, rather than capitalize, expenditures 
for soil and water conservation, and for the 
prevention of land erosion, in respect of land 
used in farming. These expenditures in- 
clude: those for the treatment or moving 
of earth, such as leveling, grading, and ter- 
racing; contour furrowing; the construction 
of diversion channels and drainage ditches; 
control and protection of water courses, out- 
lets, and ponds; eradication of brush; and 
planting of windbreaks. These expenditures 
do not include the purchase or construction 
of facilities, appliances, and structures made 
of concrete, metal, and so forth, and thus 
subject to allowance for depreciation. 

The deductions for soil and water expendi- 
tures for any 1 year are limited, however, to 
25 percent of the gross income derived from 
farming. In any year in which actual ex- 
penditures of this type are more than the 
maximum deduction permitted, the excess of 
these expenditures may be carried over to 
following years. 

The deduction for soil and water conserva- 
tion expenditures is also limited to land 
which, prior to or at the same time as the 
expenditures for soil and water conservation 
are made, was or is used in farming by the 
taxpayer or his tenant. 

Taxpayers must decide whether they are 
going to expense soil and water conservation 
expenditures in the first year after 1953 in 
which they have such expenditures, and must 
continue this policy with respect to subse- 
quent similar expenditures unless they re- 
ceive permission from the Secretary or his 
delegate to make a change. 


(2) CHANGES MADE BY COMMITTEE 


Amendments were adopted making it clear 
that the provision applies to earthen dams 
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not subject to depreciation and to the con- 
struction, as well as the control and protec- 
tion, of water courses, outiets, and ponds. 

Your committee also made the provision 
applicable for expenditures by farmers to 
satisfy special assessments of soil or water 
conservation districts to defray expenditures 
made by such districts which would be de- 
ductible under this section if made directly 
by the taxpayer. 

The House bill also provided that any ex- 
penditures in excess of the 25 percent limita- 
tion should be added to basis until such 
time as they become deductible in a future 
year to which carried. Your committee 
omitted this provision as being unduly bur- 
densome for taxpayers. 

It is estimated that the soil and water 
conservation expenditure deduction per- 
mitted by this bill will reduce revenues in 
the fiscal year 1955 by $10 million. 


Let me point out that the part of the 
report, which states that 

The capitalized expenditures increase the 
farmers’ tax basis for the land and are re- 
coverable for tax purposes upon sale of the 
land— 


Means, in other words, as a capital ex- 
penditures tax. 

Furthermore, let me_point out that in 
the report, the term “terracing of 
farms” includes a great variety of soil 
conservation work. 

At this point I wish to ask the chair- 
man of the committee whether it is cor- 
rect to say that the next to the last 
paragraph on page 33 of the report 
states, in substance, that such expendi- 
tures are usually capital expenses. 

Mr. MILLIKIN, Yes. 

Mr, MAGNUSON. In short, does not 
this part of the committee report mean 
that the farmer is allowed to elect 
whether to have that expense treated as 
a capital expense or as a current ex- 
pense? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The bill does that. 
The report states: 

The House bill permits farmers to elect to 
expense, rather than capitalize, expendi- 
tures for soil and water conservation, and 
for the prevention of land erosion, in re- 
spect of land used in farming. 


In other words, farmers can elect 
whether to handle such expenses as cap- 
ital expense or as current expense. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes; and I think 
that is fair. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. In this particular 
case we would give the farmer who is 
improving his land—and this applies 
particularly to the West—an election. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I think that is very 
useful, and I think the report means 
exactly what it says. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes; and it is very 
useful. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield 3 min- 
utes to me, so that I may, out of order, 
answer a question which was asked of 
me on the floor yesterday? 

Mr. MILLIKIN, I yield 3 minutes for 
that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut may proceed. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, yes- 
terday, when the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] and other Senators, includ- 
ing myself, was being discussed, question 
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arose concerning the disposition of the 
assets of a nonprofit organization in the 
event of its dissolution. 

I have since discussed this matter 
with Mr. Norman Sugarman, Assistant 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. He 
has assured me that before the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue would grant a fa- 
vorable ruling with respect to the status 
of an organization as a nonprofit or- 
ganization under section 101 of the code, 
it must be shown that in the event of 
the dissolution of a nonprofit organi- 
zation, any assets, including real and 
personal property, held by the organiza- 
tion at the time of dissolution must be 
transferred to a similar nonprofit organ- 
ization which has been approved by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue as a non- 
profit organization. In the event no 
other nonprofit organization was quali- 
fied to receive the assets, the assets 
would then be disposed of according to 
the laws of the State in which the non- 
profit organization was chartered. It is 
my belief that in most of those cases, 
Mr. Fresident, they would revert to the 
State. 

I should like to make this point clear: 
Under no circumstances can the indi- 
vidual members comprising such a non- 
profit organization benefit personally by 
the dissolution of the organization and 
the disposition of its assets. Although 
this amendment was adopted yesterday 
by the Senate, I wish the REcorp to show 
that the question posed during the de- 
bate has been, I feel, satisfactorily an- 
swered. 

Question was also raised on the floor 
as to lessee’s having an option to buy 
the property eventually. I understand 
that if the lease contained such a pro- 
vision, the Treasury Department would 
not approve any tax deduction. In other 
words, such an arrangement would dis- 
qualify the nonprofit organization from 
participating under this amendment. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senator 
from Colorado for yielding this time to 
me. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, before a 
vote is taken on the pending amend- 
ment, I ask unanimous consent that 
there may be a quorum call in order to 
alert Senators, without the time being 
charged to either side. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
gopr recognizes the Senator from Colo- 
rado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. May I ask what is 
the parliamentary situation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Dovctas]. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Did not the Senator 
from Connecticut suggest the absence 
of a quorum? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair did not so understand. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
a quorum call without the time being 
charged to either side. If the Senate is 
ready to vote, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll, 
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The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Fulbright McCarran 
Anderson George Millikin 
Barrett Goldwater Monroney 
Beall Gore orse 
Bennett Green Mundt 
Bowring Hayden Murray 
Bricker Hendrickson Neely 
Bridges Hickenlooper Pastore 
Burke Hili Payne 
Bush Holland Potter 
Butler, Md. Humphrey Purtell 
Byrd Ives Robertson 
Capehart Jackson Russell 
Carlson Johnson, Colo. Schoeppel 
Johnson, Tex. Smathers 
Chavez Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Clements Kennedy Smith, N. J. 
Cooper Kilgore Sparkman 
Cordon Knowland Stennis 
Crippa Kuchel Symington 
Daniel Langer Thye 
Dirksen Lehman Upton 
Douglas Lennon Watkins 
Duff Long Welker 
Dworshak Magnuson Williams 
Ervin Malone Young 
Ferguson Mansfield 
Frear Martin 


Mr. KNOWLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLAN- 
DERS], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
JENNER], the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. McCarTHY], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], 
and the senior Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. WI ETI] are necessarily absent. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Iannounce that the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND], the Senator from Louisiana [Mr, 
ELLENDER], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
GILLETTE], the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Hennincs], the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JoHNston], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], and the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. McC.Le.- 
LAN] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
MAYBANK] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Is any further time desired for con- 
sideration of the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I hope 
the amendment of the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Illinois will be de- 
feated. The Senator had sent to the 
Committee on Finance his recommenda- 
tion with respect to farm tax legislation, 
and the committee gave very careful 
consideration to what he had to say. 
The pending amendment is a part of the 
complex of suggestions he made. The 
impression seems to prevail in some 
quarters—and I do not mean that the 
impression has been sought to be given 
by the distinguished Senator from Mi- 
nois—is that the pending bill is some- 
what cavalier about the problem of the 
farmer. 

I wish to say first of all, Mr. President, 
that that is not true. In this bill we 
have provided for accelerated deprecia- 
tion which goes to the farmer just as 
it goes to everyone else. I am talking 
about farm machinery. Such machinery 
has the same rapid writeoff provision as 
is given to other machinery. We have 


in the bill soil and water conservation 
benefits for the farmer. 
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The farmer has always been pestered 
and annoyed by bookkeeping require- 
ments. We allow a hybrid type of ac- 
counting, which will recognize the way 
the farmer. does it, not the way that 
someone else wants him to do it. We 
have the $600 exemption for dependents 
of farmers, which the farmer no longer 
loses by virtue of the fact that his chil- 
dren on the farm earn some money. 

We come now to the Senator's specific 
amendment. The proportion of ex- 
penditures on equipment is about $2.1 
billion a year. Its present depreciation 
rate is 64% percent. Under this bill the 
rapid depreciation provided amounts to 
13 percent. That is, itis available to the 
farmer. The extra depreciation pro- 
vided by the Senator’s amendment is 
about 87 percent. It would result in an 
extra deduction of $1,800,000,000. As- 
suming a 30 percent tax rate, there 
would be a loss, because of the Senator's 
amendment, of $540 million. I suggest 
that it would be a very dangerous 
amendment to accept, because we are 
getting into very big money, and that 
much money ought not to be added to 
the deficit of the United States Treas- 
ury. 

If any attempt had been made to 
squeeze the farmer, and if we had not 
treated him liberally in the bill, we might 
have a different viewpoint on the Sena- 
tor’s amendment. However, I have 
listed 4 or 5 or 6 provisions which are to 
the distinct benefit of the farmer. We 
have been generous with the farmer. 
We already have a law on the books 
which permits a quick write-off of bin 
storage. We also have a method where- 
by the farmer can accelerate the de- 
preciation on his farm machinery. 

Mr. President, I just received a com- 
pliment which I was not supposed to 
hear. It has so overwhelmed me that 
I have lost the continuity of my 
thought. 

The farmer, as I say, benefits, as do 
other people who have children who are 
employed. He retains his $600 depend- 
ency allowance. We give him acceler- 
ated depreciation on his farm machinery. 
We give him accelerated depreciation, 
in effect, on his bin storage. We give 
him soil and water conservation bene- 
fits. I suggest that that is as much as 
can be done at the present time in view 
of our budgetary situation. 

I do not mean to say this in a mean 
sense, but it is irresponsible that we 
should sit here and add by this amend- 
ment, a half billion dollars to the cost 
of our budget, when the bill and preced- 
ing legislation provide the things I have 
stated. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. Another item which 
I believe is of advantage to the farmer 
is that under the old law he would have 
to file his income tax return on January 
15, unless he wanted to file a declara- 
tion of estimated income, and we have 
increased that time to February 15. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is correct. The 
farmers wanted that in the bill. They 
wanted the things we have provided for 
them in the bill. There are many other 
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things all the way down the line. This 
is a revision bill. We would like to have 
as nearly perfect a bill as we can have, 
but I venture to predict—and I have 
already promised that we will hold some 
hearings next year with respect to some 
features of taxation—that we will be 
working on taxes as long as there is any- 
one alive in the Senate, and thereafter, 
because this country is going to live a 
long time. 

I believe, in view of our budgetary sit- 
uation, no matter how desirable a 1-year 
write-off on machinery might be, the 
fact of the matter is that very little farm 
machinery exhausts itself in a year’s 
time. No matter how desirable it may 
be, it is not practicable to do it, because 
of the sheer cost of the proposal. It 
would cost $540 million. I suggest that, 
from the standpoint of our budget, it 
would be very unwise for the Senate to 
adopt this amendment. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, since 
many Members are present in the Cham- 
ber who were not present when the 
amendment was originally explained, I 
hope I may be forgiven if I summarize it 
briefly. . 

The amendment gives the farmers the 
option of charging off in a given year the 
cost of new farm machinery purchases 
up to 25 percent of the gross income of 
the farmer. 

This would make it easier for the 
farmers to purchase farm equipment, 
since even with the accelerated rates 
which have been provided in the bill the 
amount which is now permitted to be 
written off annually is relatively small, 
since the physical life of a tractor is 
placed at 10 years, and the physical life 
of many other items of farm equipment 
is placed at more than 10 years, with an 
average for all farm equipment of 15 
years. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. DANIEL. Am I to understand 
the Senator to mean by that statement 
that depreciation cannot be taken on a 
tractor, for instance, in a lesser period 
than 10 years? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
mean under the proposal I am making? 

Mr. DANIEL. No; unde“ the present 
law, I understood farm machinery could 
be depreciated over a 5-year period at 
20 percent a year. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I may say to the 
Senator from Texas that I have before 
me Bulletin F entitled “Income Tax De- 
preciation and Obsolescence; Estimated 
Use for Lives and Depreciation Rates.” 
It was published by the United States 
Treasury Department, Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. On pages 12 and 13 are 
shown as I have stated the physical lives 
used as a basis for depreciation. In the 
case of tractors it is 10 years. In the 
case of rakes, it is 15 years; shredders, 
15 years; farm mowers, 14 years; grain 
harvesters, 15 years; grain binders, 14 
years. 

Mr. DANIEL. I am asking only my 
question to obtain information. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I understand. 
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Mr. DANIEL. Because I have under- 
stood, and I have checked the matter 
with several Senators from agriculture 
areas, and they understand it to be true 
also, that even today it is possible to de- 
preciate tractors and other farm ma- 
chinery over a 5-year period, taking 20 
percent a year. 

I should like to know if that is cor- 
rect. If the Senator from Illinois can- 
not tell me, I wonder if anyone else can, 
because that information, I think, is 
very important in connection with the 
amendment. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall be glad to 
yield, but may I say that this is right 
“out of the horse’s mouth,” so to speak, 
right out of the sources of the Treasury, 
and the depreciation rates are based 
upon the estimated physical life of vari- 
ous units of farm equipment. I should 
like to show the Senator from Texas and 
the Senator from Delaware this table. 

Mr. FREAR. But I should like to say 
to the Senator, if he will yield 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

Mr. FREAR. This is a guide for the 
internal revenue agent, when he an- 
alyzes or examines the returns. He does 
not have to use that formula. The gen- 
eral custom is to depreciate tractors at 
the rate of 20 percent a year. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am not certain 
whether the Senator from Delaware is 
correct, but, if so, then the entire basis 
upon which the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue is supposed to act is thrown over- 
board, and the judgment of the indi- 
vidual agent is substituted for the rules 
laid down. While it is true that agents 
can use their judgment, and that the 
rules are not prescribed for use in every 
case, they are intended as a guide from 
which correct rates may be determined 
in the light of experience. 

Mr. FREAR. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The life of tractors 
is stated as 10 years; binders, 14 years 
to 5 years; grain harvester, 15 years. If 
these figures are not correct, we might 
as well throw the formula into the ash- 
can. 

Mr. FREAR. May I ask the Senator 
the date of that formula? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It was published in 
1942, but was it given to us as currently 
correct by the staff of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation. 
Unless we can get a disavowal from the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation, I assume these are the rates 
presently applicable. 

Mr. FREAR. They are not applicable 
in Delaware. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. I think a member of 
the staff is on the floor, so if they wish 
to disavow this child, they may do so. 

I pause for a moment to wait for the 
disavowal of parentage to come. Not 
hearing any—— 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Colorado wish to disavow it? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. This material was 
supplied me by the staff. I have given 
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the figures heretofore. The present de- 
preciation rate for farm machinery is an 
average of 64% percent. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is what the Bu- 
reau says is the average, namely a 15- 
year period. This is stated in the table 
I have previously inserted in the RECORD. 

So, Mr. President, the statement of the 
Senator from Colorado happens also to 
be the statement of the Senator from 
Illinois, and I welcome the Greeks when 
they bear gifts, because they do it so 
infrequently. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I was not casting any 
aspersions on either the Senator or the 
technical staff. I am pointing out that 
the average is 6% percent. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That would be the 
average for 15 years. I may say that 
Mr. Oram, of the joint committee staff, 
has just called the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. They state that a 5-year de- 
preciation period for a tractor is very 
rare. A study by Mr. E. Callahan, an 
agricultural economist at Rutgers Uni- 
versity, indicates that the actual life of 
large tractors is 8 to 15 years, and that 
of a small tractor is 5 to 12 years. 

Mr. FREAR. I deny that that is the 
same as 61⁄2 percent. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I mentioned the 6 
percent. If we double that under the 
acceleration provided in the bill it is 13 
percent. The amendment of the Senator 
from Illinois adds a much larger per- 
centage in 1 year, and there would be a 
loss of revenue of $550 million by the 
Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, may 
I point out that the farm-equipment 
industry led the country into the present 
recession, and that unemployment and 
reduced production are still prevalent in 
the farm equipment areas. There has 
been no permanent pickup in the farm- 
equipment industry. This is true not 
merely in Illinois: but I have on my desk 
a statement by the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. GILLETTE]. which I ask unanimous 
consent to have included in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to point 
out that unemployment is increasing in 
other States. It is extremely high in a 
number of Wisconsin cities, such as 
Kenasho, La Crosse, Superior, and 
Racine, many of which are important 
employment centers. 

This amendment would permit the 
cost of farm equipment purchased in a 
given year to be charged off, subject to 
the 25-percent gross income limitation. 
It is limited in application to 2 years. It 
is designed to meet a special situation 
and to get the farmers and the farm 
equipment industry over the hump. 

My good friend from Colorado pro- 
duced, out of a hat, without giving the 
primary source of the statement, the 
estimate that my amendment would cost 
in excess of $500 million. 

I may say, in the first place, as I turn 
to the figures in the agricultural statis- 
tics for 1953, at page 562, that the staff 
has apparently been guilty of including 
farm equipment for industrial and mili- 
tary use and not merely for agricultural 
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use. If we take the figures for agricul- 
tural use it will be found, in the third 
column, that in 1952 the total shipments 
for use in the United States amounted to 
$1,681,000,000. The actual sales were 
less than that, because many farm 
equipment dealers were left with equip- 
ment on their hands which they could 
not dispose of, so I think the total 
amount would not exceed $1,500,000,000. 

Furthermore, the Senator from Colo- 
rado does not take into account the fact 
that there is some current depreciation 
which is now charged off, nor the fact 
that there were trade-ins which would 
be excluded from the benefits provided 
by our amendment. He uses the figure 
of a 30-percent average tax without 
stating its source. He pulls it out of a 
hat, like a magician pulling a rabbit or 
a pair of false whiskers out of a hat. 
Then he comes up with a total figure of 
$500 million. 

In my judgment—and this is simply 
a curbstone opinion—the total cost prob- 
ably would not exceed $100 million, but 
it would be a great stimulant to the farm 
equipment industry and would be of dis- 
tinct benefit to the farmer. 

I hope very much that the amendment 
will be adopted. 

Exunistr 1 

I have joined my colleagues, the Senator 
from Illinois and the Senator from Minne- 
sota, in sponsoring this amendment for two 
reasons. 

The first is that the drop in farm income 
has caused a great number of farmers to 
postpone buying new farm equipment. The 
drop in income, coupled with no correspond- 
ing drop in the prices farmers must pay for 
the things they buy, has made farmers hesi- 
tate to make new capital investments. Fur- 
thermore, the understandable uncertainty 
about the future of the present farm program 
and therefore about the future of the farm 
economy has made farmers even more cau- 
tious. This amendment would provide a 
powerful incentive to our farmers to resume 
the replacement of used farm machinery. 

The second reason is that a major conse- 
quence of the drop in purchases of new farm 
machinery has been to bring about a depres- 
sion in the farm equipment industry, to cause 
heavy unemployment in that industry, and 


to harm seriously the economies of commu- 


nities where farm machinery factories are 
located. This amendment will greatly bene- 
fit the farm equipment industry, by giving 
an incentive to farmers to purchase new 
equipment. It should thereby help bring 
about a reduction in the unemployment rolls 
in States where farm machinery is manufac- 
tured, and in turn cause a considerable im- 
provement of the entire economy of those 
areas. 

The Senator from Illinois has given the 
Senate a full explanation of the purpose and 
operation of the proposed amendment. It 
gives farmers a choice between amortizing 
the cost of new farm equipment over an 
average 15-year period, or of deducting the 
cost of new machinery up to the equivalent 
of 25 percent of their gross income. If a 
farmer’s purchase of new machinery exceeds 
the amount of one quarter of his gross in- 
come in the first year, he can carry over that 
excess and apply it against his tax the fol- 
lowing year. 

Let us take a simple example. A farmer 
can buy a new tractor at the present time 
for around $1,520. Under the present in- 
ternal revenue law he can amortize the cost 
of that tractor for the next 10 years at the 
rate of $152 each year. The pending bill, 
as I understand it, would speed up that 
Process to a certain extent by allowing the 
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farmer to write off $304 the first year, and 
in each succeeding year 20 percent of the 
diminishing balance until he had deducted 
the full cost of the tractor. 

While in this respect the bill is an im- 
provement over the existing law, it does 
not provide the strong, immediate boost to 
the purchase of farm equipment which our 
farmers, our agricultural implement work- 
ers, our farm machinery industry, and the 
general economy in many States all badly 
need. 

Under the amendment we are offering, a 
farmer who had a gross income of $6,080 or 
above would be able to write off the total 
cost of a new $1,520 tractor in the first year, 
if he chose to do so, Or he could write off 
a lesser portion of it the first year and carry 
over the remainder for writeoff the follow- 
ing year. A farmer buying a $1,520 tractor 
who had a gross income of less than four 
times the price of the tractor, that is, less 
than $6,080, could, if he selected the method 
proposed by our amendment, write off a 
large proportion of the tractor's cost the 
first year, and the remainder the following 
year. 

The average gross income of farmers 
throughout the United States in 1952, per 
farm, was $5,699, which is just slightly less 
than the gross income that would permit 
writing off the full amount in the first year 
of a tractor priced at $1,520. This means 
that the average farmer, if this amendment 
were adopted, could deduct almost the en- 
tire cost of a new tractor from his tax bill 
the first year. 

I speak of tractors, but farmers need many 
other items of machinery for use on the 
farm that do not cost upward of $1,500. 
These could be written off easily in the first 
year under our amendment, even by farmers 
having a gross income below the national 
average. 

I call attention to some significant figures. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics reports the 
following concerning employment in agri- 
cultural machinery and tractors: 


Allem- | Production 

ployees workers 
SONOS TON orang ence ent 182, 700 140, 300 
March 1954 (peak) 5 187, 000 145, 000 
pe ra ae 149, 100 109, 600 


These figures show a drop of 38,000 in 
total employment in this industry, includ- 
ing a drop of some 34,000 in production 
workers. 

The Bureau of Employment Security of 
the Department of Labor lists in its area 
classification on labor supply the following 
information about my State of Iowa. Among 
group 4A, which includes areas having 12 
percent or more unemployment and which 
is the most seriously affected group, are 
listed Burlington and Ottumwa. The figures 
are based on present unemployment and 
projected through mid-July. 

The report states about Burlington: 
“Sharp rise in joblessness in past year occa- 
sioned principally by ordnance layoffs. Elec- 
trical and farm machinery also off.” 

Concerning Ottumwa the report says: 
“Sharp employment decline during the past 
year due to sagging demand for farm imple- 
ments and layoffs in meatpacking, con- 
struction, railroads, and trade.” Ottumwa 
was added to the 4A group only this past 
April. 

No Iowa city was on the 4A, or more seri- 
ous, list in January 1953. No city in Wis- 
consin, for example, was listed in this clas- 
sification in January 1953, but today Beaver 
Dam, Kenosha, LaCrosse, Superior, and Ra- 
cine are so listed, several of them cities 
with large farm implement works. In Illi- 


nois there were but 2 cities listed in group 4 
in January 1953. Today there are 7, 5 of 
them in the worst category, group 4A. In- 
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cluded are major production centers of farm 
machinery, such as Peoria, Joliet, Rock Is- 
land, and Moline, the latter being part of 
the industrial area that includes Davenport, 
Iowa. 

May I repeat here what the Senator from 
Illinois ssid in his speech on this bill on 
Tuesday of this week, page 9152 of the REC- 
crp. He is speaking of the farm implement 
indusiry: 

“The farm machinery production for April 
1954 was about 22 percent below that of 
April a year ago, having dropped from an 
index 109 to 85, without seasonal adjust- 
ment.” That is, production is down 22 per- 
cent since April 1953. 

He said further concerning Rock Island, 
Moline, and East Moline, which with Daven- 
port in my State of Iowa, make up the fa- 
mous Quad Cities: “If my informants are 
correct, and I believe they are, the com- 
panies there are once again beginning to 
lay off employees in appreciable numbers. 
The spring pickup in the farm equipment 
industry is virtually over, and that manufac- 
turing center is back to approximately where 
it was last winter with the cash reserves of 
workers having been used up, or largely used 
up, in the meantime.” 

Think of the encouragement this amend- 
ment will give to farmers needing new equip- 
ment to go straight to the nearest dealer 
and order a tractor, or a plow, or a culti- 
yator, or a corn picker, or some other item of 
capital equipment for use on his land. Think 
of the stimulus such a buying wave would 
give to one of the industries most directly 
and most seriously hurt by the decline in 
farm income. Think of the boost in em- 
ployment that production of new machinery 
to meet the new demand would afford. Think 
of the beneficial effect of this renewal of 
economic vigor on other business of the com- 
munities where farm machinery is produced. 

From every point of view, this amendment 
can only serve to stimulate and revive a por- 
tion of our economy that has been badly hit. 
As has been pointed out, the pending bill 
accords tax relief and benefits to many groups 
in our economy. I do not here quarrel with 
these benefits, but I do say that the farm- 
ers are also entitled to fair treatment, par- 
ticularly when such treatment is bound to 
have a highly desirable effect on much wider 
circles of the population. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Douctas] for himself and other 
Senators. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Has any business 
been transacted since the last quorum 
call? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I make the point 
of order that a quorum call is not in 
order. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I appeal from the 
ruling of the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has not yet made his ruling. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois will state it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Did not the Chair 
Tule that no business had been trans- 
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acted? Was not that the ruling of the 
Chair? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum call is not in order. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I submit that a quo- 
rum call is in order, unless I have been 
overruled by the Chair. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
submit that if the Senator has been 
overruled by the Chair, business then 
has been transacted, and a quorum call 
is in order. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I now appeal from 
the ruling of the Chair that no busi- 
ness has been transacted since the pre- 
vious quorum call; and I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Shall the ruling of the Chair 
be sustained? As many as are in favor 
of sustaining the ruling of the Chair will 
say “aye”; those opposed, “no.” 

The “ayes” have it, and the ruling of 
the Chair is sustained. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Frear Mansfield 
Anderson Fulbright Martin 
Barrett George McCarran 
Beall Goldwater Millikin 
Bennett re Monroney 
Bowring Green Morse 
Bricker Hayden Mundt 
Bridges Hendrickson Murray 
Burke Hickenlooper Neely 
Bush Hill Pastore 
Butler, Md Holland Payne 
Byrd Humphrey Potter 
Capehart Ives Purtell 
Carlson Jackson Robertson 
Case Johnson, Colo. Schoeppel 
Chavez Johnson, Tex, Smathers 
Clements Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Cooper Kennedy Smith, N. J. 
Cordon Kilgore Sparkman 
Crippa Knowland Stennis 
Daniel Kuchel Symington 
Dirksen Langer Thye 
Douglas Lehman Upton 
Duff Lennon Watkins 
Dworshak Long Welker 
Ervin Magnuson Williams 
Ferguson Malone Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS], 
on behalf of himself and the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE] and the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], 
which will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 54, after 
section 175, it is proposed to insert a new 
section, as follows: 

Sec. 176. Farm machinery expenditures 

(a) In general: For purposes of this sub- 
title, a taxpayer engaged in the business of 
farming may treat expenditures which are 
paid or incurred by him during the taxable 
year to acquire farm machinery as expenses 
which are not chargeable to capital account. 
The expenditures so treated shall be allowed 
as a deduction. 

(b) Definition of farm machinery: For 


purposes of this section, the term “farm ma- 
chimery” means only machinery designed 


primarily for use in the conduct of farming 
operations and, regardless of the use for 
which so designed, is used by the taxpayer 
primarily in the conduct of his business 
of farming. 

(c) Limitation: The amount deductible 
under subsection (a) for any taxable year 
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shall not exceed 25 percent of gross income. 
If for any taxable year the total of the ex- 
penditures treated as expenses which are not 
chargeable to capital account exceeds 25 per- 
cent of gross income, such excess shall be 
deductible for the succeeding taxable years 
in order of time; but the amount deductible 
under this section for any one such succeed- 
ing taxable year (including the expenditures 
actually paid or incurred during the taxable 
year) shall not exceed 25 percent of gross 
income. 

(d) Election of taxpayer: 

(1) Time of election: The election by the 
taxpayer to treat expenditures to acquire an 
item of farm machinery as expenses not 
chargeable to capital account shall be made 
at the time of filing his return for the first 
taxable year in which such expenditures are 
paid or incurred. 

(2) Scope of election: A separate election 
shall be made by the taxpayer with respect 
to each item of farm machinery and such 
election shall apply to all expenditures paid 
or incurred in any taxable year to acquire 
such item. 

(3) Failure to make election: If the tax- 
payer fails to make an election to treat ex- 
penditures to acquire farm machinery as ex- 
penses not chargeable to capital account at 
the time prescribed in paragraph (1), and 
in the manner prescribed by the Secretary 
or his delegate, such failure shall be consid- 
ered as an election not to so treat such ex- 
penditures. 

(c) Special rules: 

(1) Basis of property: Notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 1012 (relating to 
basis of property), the basis of any item of 
farm machinery for the acquisition of which 
a deduction has been allowed under subsec- 
tion (a) shall be $0. 

(2) Treatment of gain as ordinary in- 
come: In the case of the sale or exchange of 
any item of farm machinery for the acqui- 
sition of which a deduction has been allowed 
under subsection (a), any gain recognized 
from such sale or exchange shall be consid- 
ered as gain from the sale or exchange of 
property which is neither a capital asset nor 
property described in section 1231. 

(3) Disallowance of deduction for depre- 
ciation: No deduction under section 167 (re- 
lating to deduction for depreciation) shall 
be allowed with respect to any item of farm 
machinery for the acquisition of which a 
deduction has been allowed under subsec- 
tion (a). 

(g) Effective date: This section shall apply 
only to expenditures paid or incurred to ac- 
quire farm machinery which is acquired 
after December 31, 1953, but before Decem- 
ber 31, 1955. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on 
this question I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. ANDERSON (when his name was 
called). Mr. President, I ask to be ex- 
cused from voting. I have already pur- 
chased two tractors for my farm this 
year, and I have a direct interest in the 
outcome of the vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Senator from New 
Mexico is excused from voting. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLAN- 
pers], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
JENNER], the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin IMr. McCartuy], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], 
and the senior Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Wey] are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER], and 
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the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. J announce that the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. EL- 
LENDER], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
GILLETTE], the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Hennincs], the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Jounston], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], and 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] 
are absent on official business. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Mayank] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

I announce further that on this vote 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLEN- 
DER] is paired with the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. GILLETTE]. If present and 
voting the Senator from Louisiana would 
vote “nay” and the Senator from Iowa 
would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 15, 
nays 65, as follows: 


YEAS—15 
Chavez Kilgore McCarran 
Cooper Langer Morse 
Douglas Lehman Mundt 
Humphrey Magnuson Murray 
Jackson Mansfield Neely 
NAYS—65 

Aiken Ferguson Martin 
Barrett Frecr Millikin 
Beall Fulbright Monroney 
Bennett George Pastore 
Bowring Goldwater Payne 
Bricker Gore Potter 
Bridges Green 
Burke Hayden Robertson 
Bush Hendrickson Schoeppel 
Butler Hickenlooper Smathers 
Byrd Hill Smith, Maine 
Ca Holland Smith, N. J. 
Carlson Ives Sparkman 

Johnson, Colo. Stennis 
Clements Johnson, Tex. Symington 
Cordon Kefauver Thye 
Crippa Kennedy Upton 
Daniel Knowland Watkins 
Dirksen Kuchel Welker 
Duft Lennon Wiliams 
Dworshak Long Young 
Ervin Malone 

NOT VOTING—15 

Anderson Hennings McCarthy 
Eastland Jenner McClellan 
Ellender Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Flanders err altonstall 
Gillette Maybank Wiley 


So the amendment offered by Mr. 
DovcLas, for himself and other Senators, 
was rejected. 


TEMPORARY APPROPRIATIONS, 
1955 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, Con- 
gress is faced with the necessity of mak- 
ing temporary appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1955, for the mutual secu- 
rity and foreign aid programs and for 
similar programs of various kinds, in- 
cluding Korean relief, relief in occu- 
pied areas, and other programs coming 
under measures later to be considered 
by the Senate. 

So, Mr. President, I now ask unani- 
mous consent that the unfinished busi- 
ness be temporarily laid aside; and from 
the Committee on Appropriations, I re- 
port favorably, without amendment, the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 552) making 
temporary appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1955, and for other purposes; and 
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I submit a report (No. 1708) thereon. 
I ask unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, this 
joint resolution appropriates for the Mu- 
tual Security Programs, $290 million, to 
be derived from unobligated balances of 
appropriations heretofore made for such 
purposes. The purpose is to enable 
these programs to be carried on for 30 
days. Of course, these programs do not 
come under the regular appropriation 
bills; and the appropriations for them 
will subsequently be acted on by Con- 
gress. 

I should like to state that the mem- 
bers of the committee feel very strongly 
that the Mutual Security Agency, or the 
Foreign Operations Administration— 
FOA—as it is now officially called, should 
not institute any new programs of off- 
shore procurement during this period of 
time. It may carry on existing pro- 
grams; but during this 30-day period 
it should not institute any new pro- 
grams; and the remarks now being made 
in the Senate—unless there is objection 
to them—certainly should be given due 
notice by the FOA, just as if these re- 
marks were set forth as provisions of the 
joint resolution. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield to the Senator 
from Arizona. 

Mr. HAYDEN. With the last state- 
ment made by the chairman of the com- 
mittee, there can be no dispute. No new 
undertakings should be considered, since 
this money came over from the last fiscal 
year, and the Senate will subsequently 
have an opportunity to pass upon the 
entire program. 

The only criticism that could be made 
of enactment of the joint resolution at 
this time is as to the sum fixed for ad- 
ministration expenses; namely, $4 mil- 
lion. In my opinion, that is not quite 
sufficient. But I believe we can care for 
that item in a subsequent deficiency bill. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Let me say that the 
committee has reported this measure in 
form identical to that in which it was 
passed by the House of Representatives. 
Thus there will be no need for a confer- 
ence. If the Agency can show that it 
needs additional funds for administra- 
tion during the 30-day period, and if it 
makes such a showing in connection 
with the supplemental bill, we will cer- 
tainly consider it. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. As I understand, the 
Senator from New Hampshire is inform- 
ing the Senate and the country that at 
this particular period of time, no new 
offshore procurements should be ini- 
tiated by this Agency. 

Mr. BRIDGES. That is correct; no 
new offshore procurements will be ini- 
tiated. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, let me 
inquire whether the joint resolution in- 
cludes all the unexpended balances. 
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Mr. BRIDGES. No; it will be seen 
that on page 2, in line 11, $290 million 
is appropriated. 

Mr. GEORGE. Is that all that is ap- 
propriated? 

Mr. BRIDGES. That is all that is ap- 
propriated and all that can be used. 

It is my understanding that approxi- 
mately $2.6 billion is unobligated; but 
this joint resolution allows the expendi- 
ture of up to $290 million for the 30-day 
period. 

Mr. GEORGE. I have no objection to 
that, but I would have very serious ob- 
jection if it were proposed to appropriate 
all the unexpended and unobligated bal- 
ance. In the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee I expect to offer an amendment 
to carry into effect the proposal that the 
unexpended balance, or so much of it as 
remains, shall be made available to the 
President without regard to functions 
and without regard to areas in which it 
may be expended, but that the new 
money appropriated shall constitute the 
balance of the total appropriation. 
There is an unexpended balance of be- 
tween 9 and 10 billion dollars. Much of 
it may be contracted, but to the extent 
that it is unobligated, this year’s appro- 
priation ought to be cut down by every 
penny that can be made available to the 
President by giving him complete flexi- 
bility and authority to use it for any 
function, and to use it anywhere, not- 
withstanding any previous legislation on 
the subject. If the joint resolution 
deals only with the $290 million, for 
85 purposes stated, I have no objection 

it. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I assure the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia that it is 
limited to $290 million of previously ap- 
propriated funds, and in no way opens 
the door to the complete use of all un- 
obligated funds. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. In the committee $540 
million was requested, was it not? 

Mr. BRIDGES. That is correct. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. ‘The Appropriations 
Committee of the Senate agreed to the 
House figure. 

Mr. BRIDGES. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution is open to amendment. 
If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the third read- 
ing of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 552) 
was ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, 


REVISION OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
LAWS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 8300) to revise the in- 
ternal revenue laws of the United States. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, in the 
committee amendments, on page 331, 
under “(2) Limitation”, the following 
provision appears: 


For purposes of subsection (b), the term 
“regulated public utility“ does not (except 
as provided in paragraph (3)) include a cor- 
poration described in paragraph (1) unless 
80 percent or more of its gross income (com- 
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puted without regard to dividends and capi- 
tal gains and losses) for the taxable year is 
derived from sources described in paragraph 
(1). If the taxpayer establishes to the satis- 
faction of the Secretary or his delegate that. 


There is no paragraph (3). I should 
like to offer an amendment which is 
paragraph (3). I believe the chairman 
of the Finance Committee is familiar 
with this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Delaware will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 332 
of the committee amendments, after line 
10, it is proposed to insert: 


(3) Certain railroad corporations: 

(A) Lessor corporation: For purposes of 
subsection (b), the term “regulated public 
utility” shall also include a railroad cor- 
poration subject to part I of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, if (i) substantially all of its 
railroad properties have been leased to an- 
other such railroad corporation or corpora- 
tions by an agreement or agreements entered 
into prior to January 1, 1954, (ii) each lease 
is for a term of more than 20 years, and 
(iii) at least 80 percent or more of its gross 
income (computed without regard to divi- 
dends and capital gains and losses) for the 
taxable year is derived from such leases and 
from sources described in paragraph (1). 
For purposes of the preceding sentence, an 
agreement for lease of railroad properties en- 
tered into prior to January 1, 1954, shall be 
considered to be a lease including such term 
as the total number of years of such agree- 
ment may, unless sooner terminated, be re- 
newed or continued under the terms of the 
agreement, and any such renewal or con- 
tinuance under such agreement shall be con- 
sidered part of the lease entered into prior 
to January 1, 1954. 

(B) Common parent corporation: For pur- 

of subsection (b), the term “regulated 
public utility” also includes a common par- 
ent corporation which is a common carrier 
by railroad subject to part I of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act if at least 80 percent of 
its gross income (computed without regard 
to capital gains or losses) is derived directly 
or indirectly from sources described in para- 
graph (1). For purposes of the preceding 
sehitence, dividends and interest, and income 
from leases described in subparagraph (A), 
received from a regulated public utility shall 
be considered as derived from sources de- 
scribed in paragraph (1) if the regulated 
public utility is a member of an affiliated 
group (as defined in section 1504) which in- 
cludes the common parent corporation. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. FREAR]. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I am 
willing to take this amendment to con- 
ference. I understand it has been sub- 
mitted to the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], and that 
he is likewise willing to take it to con- 
ference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Frear]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY] relating to grain storage facili- 
ties was agreed to. 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator would permit us to dispose of House 
bill 9315, to provide for an extension on 
a reciprocal basis of the period of free 
entry of Philippine articles in the United 
States. I do not believe its consideration 
would require very much time. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will indulge me for 3 minutes, I can 
conclude in that time. This discussion 
will not require any considerable period 
of time. 

Mr. President, I do not intend to insist 
on a vote on my motion. I wish to clar- 
ify the record in that respect. 

In the first place, I was under an erro- 
neous impression when I estimated that 
the cost of the amendment for grain 
storage facilities might run higher than 
$1 billion. I was in error. Subsequent 
to that time I learned that the cost would 
be far less. As a matter of fact, the cost 
of this proposal, if properly administered, 
would be limited by the amount of grain 
storage for which there is need in the 
Nation. It is my understanding that 
there is need for approximately 300 mil- 
lion bushels of grain storage capacity, 
and that this could be constructed at 
a cost of approximately 50 cents a bushel, 
or perhaps a cost of $150 million. The 
depreciation allowance and tax allow- 
ance work out to a figure of $36 million 
tax loss a year. 

Inasmuch as I incorrectly stated that 
the figures were far greater, I apologize 
to the junior Senator from Minnesota. 
I was alarmed at the possible abuses of 
the amendment, and I was hasty in at- 
tempting to calculate the cost of the 
amendment. I find that there are 
limiting factors which prevent it from 
being so wide open a loophole as I had 
thought. Those limiting factors were 
pointed out when we heard from the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Having explained that the estimated 
cost is approximately $36 million a 
year—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I say that this 
is a characteristically manly statement 
by the Senator from Louisiana. I think 
it is one of the tests of true gentlemanli- 
ness when a man admits publicly that he 
has been mistaken. Such a practice is 
not always followed on the floor of the 
Senate, but it is thoroughly in keeping 
with the character of the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.LONG. The Senator from Illinois 
is extremely kind, as he always is. I 
appreciate his statement. 

Having stated why I was in error with 
regard to the cost, I should like to state 
why I nevertheless disagree with the 
amendment. 

In the first place, it seems to me that 
this amendment could lead to a con- 
siderable tax loophole in our laws. It 
might mean that a person in the upper 
income brackets, paying perhaps at the 
84 percent rate, could proceed to reduce 
his taxes to a great degree by building 
grain storage facilities; and, to the ex- 
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tent that he built grain storage facilities, 
he would have a complete deduction in 
his tax liability for that particular year. 

I do not believe that the provision 
would offer a great incentive for a farm- 
er in the lower income brackets to build 
additional grain storage facilities. 

In the second place, I believe the prin- 
ciple will come back to plague us in the 
future, when those who produce other 
items such as cotton, peanuts, and vari- 
ous other products will want similar tax 
treatment for the construction of ware- 
housing for their own crops. 

Likewise, I know that the Treasury 
Department feels that such a proposal as 
drawn by the Senator from Minnesota 
is subject to abuse. It would be possible 
for a person to build a warehouse or 
other structure of possible multiple use, 
and then to write it off in 1 year as a 
warehouse for grain storage, and in sub- 
sequent years to convert it to other uses, 
all at the expense of the tax collections 
of the United States Government. 

Furthermore, I know that the amend- 
ment is not limited to those exclusively 
engaged in farming. In other words, it 
is entirely possible that a businessman 
or a man engaged in the oil and gas in- 
dustry, or in some other industry, who 
has a high tax liability, could also own 
a farm, and such a person could con- 
struct warehouse facilities on his farm 
by virtue of the fact that he owned the 
farm and had some connection with 
farming activities. 

I also object to this amendment be- 
cause it is not limited to improvements 
on a man's own farm. Under the provi- 
sions of the amendment it is possible to 
build grain storage facilities on some- 
one else’s farm and still receive the bene- 
fit of the full deduction for the amount 
spent in constructing the grain storage 
facilities. 

I agree that, based upon the provisions 
of the bill, it will encourage the construc- 
tion of grain storage facilities, but I do 
not believe it to be necessary to establish 
this principle or to go nearly so far as 
the Senator from Minnesota proposes, in 
order to acquire grain storage facilities, 

Having made that statement, Mr. 
President, and with the hope that the 
conference committee will not agree to 
the amendment in its present form, and 
that it will either try to eliminate the 
provision entirely or try to work out a 
workable compromise in order to tighten 
up the provisions, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw my motion to recon- 
sider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator withdraws his mo- 
tion to reconsider. Are there further 
amendments to be offered to the bill? 
The bill is open to further amendment. 
The Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. MILLIKIN and Mr. DOUGLAS 
addressed the Chair. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, may I 
ask for what purpose the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois rises? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I understand that the 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Is the Senator from 
Diinois offering an amendment? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall be very glad 
to yield to the Senator from Colorado. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. Jonnson] has been 
recognized. : 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have an amendment at the desk, 
which I should like to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will state the amendment. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 117 of the 
House bill, in section 501 (c) (3), it is 
proposed to strike out “individuals, and” 
and insert “individual,” and strike out 
“influence legislation.” and insert “in- 
fluence legislation, and which does not 
participate in, or intervene in (includ- 
ing the publishing or distributing of 
statements), any political campaign on 
behalf of any candidate for public office.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this amendment seeks to extend 
the provisions of section 501 of the 
House bill, denying tax-exempt status 
to not only those people who influence 
legislation but also to those who inter- 
vene in any political campaign on be- 
half of any candidate for any public 
office. I have discussed the matter with 
the chairman of the committee, the 
minority ranking member of the com- 
mittee, and several other members of 
the committee, and I understand that 
the amendment is acceptable to them. 
I hope the chairman will take it to con- 
ference, and that it will be included in 
the final bill which Congress passes. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I am 
willing to take the amendment to con- 
ference. I understand from the minor- 
ity leader that the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] feels the 
same way about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
JOHNSON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
shall be very glad to yield to the Senator 
from Colorado, if he wishes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois has not been 
recognized. 


EXTENSION ON A RECIPROCAL 
BASIS OF THE PERIOD OF FREE 
ENTRY OF PHILIPPINE ARTICLES 
INTO THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I 
should like to take up one other matter, 
not related to the pending business. I 
should like to dispose of it now, as the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin] has been waiting a long time. 
During the morning hour I ask for the 
immediate consideration of H. R. 9315, 
which was unanimously reported by the 
Committee on Finance yesterday. The 
need for speed is that certain trade 
agreements which we have with the 
Philippines expire on July 4 of this year, 
I presented the matter this morning. 
Then the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Ervin] stated he wanted to make 
some inquiry about it, and I said I would 
withhold the request until later in the 
day. 

I now ask unanimous consent that the 
unfinished business be temporarily laid 
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aside and the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of H. R. 9315. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the bill by title for the 
information of the Senate. 

The Cuter CLERK. A bill (H. R. 9315) 
to provide for the extension on a recip- 
rocal basis of the period of the free entry 
of Philippine articles in the United 
States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the eco- 
nomic welfare of my State rests in large 
measure upon the continuing sale of leaf 
tobacco. The present trade relations 
between the United States and the 
Philippines are governed by a trade 
agreement entered into in 1946. The 
spirit of this agreement contemplated 
the free importation of leaf tobacco into 
the Philippines. The Philippines afford 
a market for approximately 23 million 
pounds of such tobacco a year. The 
Philippines produce only 2½ million 
pounds of such tobacco. In 1952 the 
Congress of the Philippines passed a 
statute which works on a progressive 
basis and curtails the importation of leaf 
tobacco to the extent of 75 percent of 
their normal requirements. The result 
is that eventually, starting next year, 
under this act the total importation into 
the Philippines would be only 25 percent 
of their normal requirements. 

The growers of leaf tobacco in my 
State feel that this act of the Philip- 
pines Congress conflicts with the true 
spirit of the relationship between the 
Philippines and the United States, and 
with the true spirit of the trade agree- 
ment of 1946. The Philippines act, of 
course, has a rather disastrous effect 
upon the farmers in my State who grow 
leaf tobacco. 

After the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN] agreed to with- 
hold the matter until I could investigate 
it, I have been assured by Representa- 
tive Bonner and by General Romulo that 
the Philippines Government is eager to 
correct the situation. I also understand 
that the State Department is now en- 
gaged in negotiations looking toward 
rewriting the trade agreement between 
the Philippines and the United States. 
I wish to urge the State Department to 
request the repeal of the act passed by 
the Philippine Congress and to attempt 
to get assurances that leaf tobacco will 
hereafter be on the free list as long as 
free trade continues between the United 
States and the Philippines. 

I am very happy to say that General 
Romulo has assured us that the Philip- 
pine Government intends to do all in its 
power to adjust the matter satisfactorily, 
which is another evidence of the fact 
that the brightest page in history is per- 
haps that which recounts the relation- 
ship which has always existed between 
the United States and the Philippines. 

I withhold my objection. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I should like to add 
that the Committee on Finance agreed 
yesterday that early next year it will 
hold hearings on the pending negotia- 
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tions, because there are a number of 
members of our committee who are very 
much interested in the question the 
Senator from North Carolina has dis- 
cussed, looking toward a satisfactory 
solution of the matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the third reading and 
passage of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


DENIAL OF A FEDERAL PENSION 
TO ALGER HISS 


Mr. DOUGLAS obtained the floor. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield on the time 
of the distinguished junior Senator from 
Colorado. I believe in being generous 
with the time of other people. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield 3 minutes to 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota—longer, if he desires. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator. 
I shall speak less than 2 minutes. 

Mr. President, much excitement was 
generated around town a week or so ago 
when it was erroneously reported in 
the press that the Civil Service Com- 
mission and the President of the United 
States were in favor of granting a pen- 
sion to one Alger Hiss. Naturally, I was 
concerned when I read that statement, 
but I was gratified when I read the suc- 
ceeding issues of the newspapers to learn 
that the President of the United States 
was the first to disavow any such inten- 
tion, and to say that he was thoroughly 
convinced that Alger Hiss should not 
receive a public pension. 

Very quickly thereafter, the Bureau of 
the Budget and the Civil Service Com- 
mission corrected what had been re- 
ported to be their positions, stating that 
they, also, were not in favor of giving 
a pension to Alger Hiss. 

As the author of the first piece of pro- 
posed legislation to deny the pension 
to Alger Hiss, I was glad to read these 
disavowals. 

I am happy to see on the floor the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. Cartson], who is chairman of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

My bill has been before that committee 
for a long time. I sincerely hope that 
before this session of Congress adjourns, 
the Senate will take action to deny to 
Alger Hiss a pension at the cost of the 
taxpayers of America. It seems to me 
that there should be a unanimous opin- 
ion in high places that this should be 
done. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I wish to advise the 
Senator from South Dakota that hear- 
ings have been held and that action has 
been taken in the House. As soon as 
the bill comes from the House, the Sen- 
ate Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service will take immediate action. 

Mr. MUNDT. I have been delighted 
with the excellent progress which has 
been made. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
.Recorp an editorial entitled, “The Hiss 
Pension Debate,” published in the great- 
est of all newspapers, my home town 
daily, the Madison (S. Dak.) Daily 
Leader. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

‘Tue Hiss Pension DEBATE 

Just why anyone should be arguing for a 
Federal pension for Alger Hiss, is absolutely 
beyond understanding. 

If there is anyone in the land right now 
who is less deserving of a Federal pension 
than Hiss, we cannot think of his name off- 
hand. 

To pay any Federal money to a person 
convicted under the circumstances under 
which Hiss was found guilty, is just simply 
beyond the bounds of ordinary common- 
sense. 

If we have lots of money to toss around, 
let’s raise the pensions of all the fighting 
men who fought communism in Korea, but 
let’s not give away any money to Alger Hiss. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield to the Senator 
from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I join with the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota in expressing 
the hope that legislation will be enacted 
to deny a pension to Alger Hiss. I have 
a similar bill pending before the com- 
mittee, and I have received assurance 
from the committee that the bill will be 
given consideration. 

I think there was a misunderstanding 
on the part of the press, because when I 
introduced my bill, which I think was 
early in January of this year, I con- 
tacted the chairman of the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, and was 
promised his support on the proposed 
legislation. So I know that the chair- 
man of the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service took a position long ago 
endorsing this type of legislation. 

Mr. MUNDT. It certainly would be a 
travesty if in these hard and troubled 
times we found ourselves compelled to 
pay pensions to traitors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from South Dakota has 
expired. 


REVISION OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
LAWS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 8300) to revise the in- 
ternal revenue laws of the United States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I had 
intended to offer two amendments, 
namely, amendments D and E, one deal- 
ing with the $1,200 exemption on pension 
income, and the other dealing with child 
care. But, in view of the obvious senti- 
ment of the Senate and its apparent re- 
luctance to grant further tax relief to 
those in the lower income brackets, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the text of 
the amendments and of the statements 
accompanying them printed in the body 
of the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BUSH 
in the chair). Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 
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The amendments and statements are 
as follows: 


ADDITIONAL EXEMPTION FOR WORKING MOTHERS 


On page 34 of the bill, in section 151, after 
subsection (e) insert: 

“(f) Additional exemption for certain 
working women and widowers: 

(1) In general: An additional exemption 
of $600 for the taxpayer if— 

“(A) the taxpayer is a woman or a widower; 
and 

“(B) the taxpayer is entitled to an exemp- 
tion for the taxable year under subsection 
(e) (1) with respect to a dependent who is— 

“(i) his son, stepson, daughter, or step- 
daughter (within the meaning of section 
1£2) under 14 years of age; or 

(in) a person who is physically or mentally 
incapable of caring for himself; and 

“(C) the taxpayer establishe; to the satis- 
faction of the Secretary or his delegate that 
the taxpayer incurred expenses of at least 
$600 for the care of such dependent during 
the taxable year for the purpose of enabling 
the taxpayer to be gainfully employed. 

“(2) Widower defined: For purposes of this 
subsection, the term ‘widower’ includes an 
unmarried individual who is legally separated 
from hic spouse under a decree of divorce or 
of separate maintenance.” 

On page 54 of the bill, in the table of sec- 
tions to part VII, strike out Sec. 214. Child 
care expenses.” 

On page 55 of the bill, in section 213, strike 
out subsection (f). 

On pages 55 and 56 of the bill, strike out 
section 214. 

On pages 42 through 44 of the committee 
amendments, strike out amendment No. 69. 
0 On page 414 of the bill, in section 3402 (f) 

1)— 

(1) in subparagraph (D), strike out 
“exemption; and“ and insert: “exemption.” 

(2) in subparagraph (E), strike out 
“credit.” and insert: “credit; and.” 

(3) after subparagraph (E) insert: 

“(F) one additional exemption if, on the 
basis of facts existing at the beginning of 
such day, there may reasonably be expected 
to be allowable to the employee an exemption 
under section 151 (f) (1) (relating to cer- 
tain working women and widowers) for the 
taxable year under subtitle A in respect of 
which amounts deducted and withheld under 
this chapter in the calendar year in which 
such day falls are allowed as a credit.” 


STATEMENT By SENATOR DOUGLAS 


I wish at this point in the debate on the 
tax bill to congratulate the House Ways 
and Means Committee and the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee for facing up to the in- 
equity which has been meted out to our 
working mothers and their children by our 
tax laws. We have long permitted a busi- 
nessman to deduct the full cost of the salary 
of a watchman to protect his factory, re- 
gardless of the amount of his income. At 
the same time, we have refused to permit 
deductions for the care of our children, in 
whose hands lies the future of this great 
country. 

It is particularly appropriate, I believe, 
that we are attempting to deal with this 
problem at a time when other committees 
of the Congress are searching into problems 
related to juvenile delinquency. All evi- 
dence seems to point to the conclusion that 
our tax laws are not working to insure a 
constructive environment for our children. 

There are those, who believe that mothers’ 
place is in the home caring for their chil- 
dren and, assuming that economic condi- 
tions make this possible, there is no one who 
believes this more fervently than I. 

However, we must be realistic. In 1951, 
working mothers were approximately one- 
fourth of all the women in the population 
who had children under 18. (Handbook of 
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Facts on Women Workers Bulletin, No. 242, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Women's Bu- 
reau, p. 21.) There were in 1951, 5.2 million 
mothers, who, in order to work, had to pro- 
vide care for their children while they are 
absent from home. Most of these women 
worked because of necessity. They worked 
to supplement their husband’s small earn- 
ings or because they have been left the head 
of their family. Most of these women are 
filling a dual need in that they have teach- 
ing, nursing, or stenographic jobs, where the 
supply is always short, at the same time con- 
tributing to the support of their families. 
Thus, we are on the one hand appealing to 
mothers to take these jobs and at the same 
time penalizing them for doing so by re- 
fusing to allow them to deduct the cost of 
child care. 

In view of these factors, I believe we must 
insure that our working mothers are per- 
mitted a fair allowance for child care. The 
committee amendment falls short of this in 
the foilowing respects: 

1. It permits the $600 deduction only for 
those working wives, whose combined ad- 
justed gross income with that of their hus- 
bands is not more than $4,500 and the deduc- 
tion is decreased by any amount which the 
couple earns in excess of $4,500. Thus, if 
their combined adjusted gross income is 
$5,100 they receive no benefit from the com- 
mittee amendment. After the deduction of 
income taxes, cost of child care, working ex- 
penses of the wife, and so forth, this leaves a 
very small amount for the support of a fam- 
ily of three or more. In urban areas, when 
the husband's income is under $6,000 from 
one-fifth to one-third of the wives were in 
the labor force. (Women as Workers, a statis- 
tical guide, United States Department of 
Labor, Women’s Bureau, p. 93.) It is in the 
urban areas where living costs are high and 
incomes must necessarily be higher and the 
committee amendment discriminates against 
working mothers in these areas. 

2. The committee amendment will require 
working wives to itemize their deductions 
for interest, charitable deductions, medical 
expenses, and so forth, since the added $600 
deduction for child care would preclude their 
claiming the straight allowance of 10 percent 
of their income. Itemization of deductions 
is particularly unfavorable, for example, for 
persons who rent as opposed to those who 
are buying their own homes. This latter 
group can deduct interest and taxes on their 
homes. The renter also pays these costs in 
the form of rent, but he cannot deduct them. 

In addition, low-income families have 
little funds for charitable contributions, and 
often forego medical care which is needed 
because they cannot afford it and thus often 
have no medical expenses in excess of the 
amount which may not be claimed. 

In view of these factors, I believe a sounder 
approach would be a substitute for the com- 
mittee amendment which I have offered. 
My substitute proposes an additional per- 
sonal exemption to working mothers of 
children under age 14 and other employed 
taxpayers with dependents as defined in the 
committee amendment who are over that 
age. 

ELIMINATION OF EARNINGS, RESTRICTIONS ON 
$1,200 DEDUCTION FOR PENSION INCOME 


On page 11 of the bill, in section 38, strike 
out subsection (d) and insert: 

d) Limitation on retirement income: For 
purposes of subsection (a), the amount of 
retirement income shall not exceed $1,200 
less any amount received by the individual 
as a pension or annuity— 

“(1) under title II of the Social Security 
Act; 

“(2) under the Railroad Retirement Acts 
of 1935 or 1937, or 


“(3) otherwise excluded from gross in- 
come.” 
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On page 10 of the committee amendments, 
strike out paragraphs (2), (3), and (4) of 
amendment No, 13. 

On page 10, line 20, of the committee 
amendments, strike out (d) (1)“ and insert 
(d).“ 

On page 11, lines 13 and 14 of the com- 
mittee amendments, strike out “subsections 
(b) and (d) (2)“ and insert: “subsection 
(b) ** 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR DOUGLAS 


Like so many other provisions of the tax 
bill before us, the retirement income exemp- 
tion is more favorable to those who are well 
off than to those who really need tax relief. 
It discriminates against those who must 
work to supplement their income. The pro- 
vision exempts $1,200 of income from pen- 
sions, annuities, dividends, interest, rents, 
etc., and places no restriction on additional 
income from these sources. But woe to the 
man who has to work to supplement his pen- 
sion to a point where he can live on it. For 
every dollar he earns over $900, he must 
reduce the $1,200 exclusion by that amount. 
Thus, if he earns $2,100, he would get no 
benefit from the $1,200 exclusion provision 
for retirement income. Meanwhile, his more 
fortunate fellowman, who has been able to 
invest in stocks, rental properties, etc., may 
have income into the hundreds of thousands 
and still not pay tax on the first $1,200 of 
his retirement income. If there is equity in 
such a provision, it most certainly escapes 
me. 

The tax-writing committees have attempt- 
ed to justify this discrimination against the 
individual who must work, by claiming that 
this limitation is necessary to be in with the 
social-security work clause. The same House 
Ways and Means Committee which initiated 
this injustice has since seen fit to recom- 
mend that the social-security work clause 
be liberalized, making it possible for the 
social-security annuitant to receive his tax- 
free annuity and still earn an almost unlim- 
ited amount, if he is willing to forego his 
annuity for a couple months. It works like 
this: Say a retired architect gets a contract 
to build a house for $5,000. He receives this 
payment in the month of January. He 
would have to forego his social-security an- 
nuity for January, but if he had no income 
in any of the other months in that year, he 
would receive the annuity the 11 remaining 
months, since the House-passed bill provides 
that benefits will not be withheld during 
any month in which the individual neither 
rendered services for wages in excess of $80 
nor rendered substantial services in a trade 
or business. 

Now I recognize that income taxes are 
levied annually and benefits are paid month- 
ly. That is why the committee used the 
$900 figure. 

The reason for the discrimination against 
earned income in the social-security system 
is purely administrative. It is easier to 
police. But we do not have this problem 
with respect to income taxes because the 
policing is simple. It is all contained in 
the income tax form. Thus, if the earnings’ 
restriction is to apply at all, it should apply 
to unearned income as well as earned income. 

But this should not be necessary. The 
aged people of this Nation have enough prob- 
lems in getting enough to live on. The work 
clause itself is a bad proposition because it 
does not permit an aged person to work at 
lighter tasks or on a part-time job. In 
effect, it says “You don't get a pension un- 
less you sit in your rocking chair.” If it is 
physically possible, most aged persons want 
to have some useful work to do, and, as a 
matter of fact, it is generally necessary for 
them to have supplemental earnings unless 
we would force them to accept grinding pov- 
erty on the pitifully small pensions that 
most of them get. 
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Now the question may be raised that those 
with large earnings or income do not need 
special tax allowances. I submit that such 
persons are generally those with unearned 
income, and they have no restrictions in the 
bill now. Those who must work to supple- 
ment pensions do not earn large amounts of 
money. 

My amendment would eliminate the earn- 
ings’ restriction. Remember that the ex- 
clusion is not general. It is restricted to 
retirement income. Those who are retired 
on pensions are not likely to be big earners. 

I would have no objection to permitting 
the exclusion only for those who have in- 
comes of less than, say, $5,000. But if we 
do, it should apply to all income and not 
merely to earned income. 

MOTION TO RECOMMIT BILL TO COMMITTEE IN 
ORDER TO GET TAX RELIEF FOR ALL INCOME 
TAXPAYERS 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 

move to recommit the bill (H. R. 8300) 

to the Senate Committee on Finance 

with instructions to report it back to the 

Senate with recommendations giving less 

tax relief to upper income groups, busi- 

nesses, and corporations, with corre- 
spondingly greater tax relief for those 
in lower and middle income brackets. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator send his motion to the desk? 
The clerk will state the motion of the 
Senator from Illinois. 

The CHIEF CLERK. Mr. DoUGLAS moves 
to recommit the bill (H. R. 8300) to 
the Senate Committee on Finance with 
instructions to report it back to the 
Senate with recommendations giving less 
tax relief to upper income groups, busi- 
nesses, and corporations, with corre- 
spondingly greater tax relief for those 
in lower and middle income brackets. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS]. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 
willing to agree to withdraw my sugges- 
tion of the absence of a quorum, pro- 
vided I can obtain an agreement for a 
yea and nay vote on my motion to 
recommit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is advised that he 
cannot ask for such an agreement dur- 
ing the progress of a quorum call; but 
he may withdraw his suggestion of the 
absence of a quorum, and later, of 
course, again suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

Mr. BUSH. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Illinois? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I now ask for the 
yenn and nays on my motion to recom- 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, is the 
Senator from Illinois submitting his 
proposition without debate? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No, not at all. I 
should like to have the clerk read the 
motion. 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. I simply did not 
think the yeas and nays should be re- 
corded until that stage of the proceed- 
ing had been reached. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I asked for the yeas 
and nays as a precautionary measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Illinois. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. DoucLas moves to recommit the bill, 
H. R. 8300, to the Senate Committee on 
Finance with instructions to report it back 
to the Senate with recommendations giving 
less tax relief to upper income groups, busi- 
nesses, and corporations, with correspond- 
ingly greater tax relief for those in lower 
and middle income brackets. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Illinois state the amount 
of time he yields to himself? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to myself and 
my colleagues 1 hour or such smaller 
amount of time as may be required. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall be glad to 
yield to the senior Senator from Colo- 
rado on his own time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the distinguished junior 
1 from Colorado yield me 1 min- 
ute? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield more than 1 
minute to my distinguished colleague. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I have 
just listened to the reading of the mo- 
tion offered by the Senator from Illinois. 
I am looking now at article I, section 8, 
of the Constitution of the United States, 
which reads as follows: 

The Congress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, 
to pay the debts and provide for the com- 
mon defense and general welfare of the 
United States; but— 


There is that “but”— 


all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uni- 
form throughout the United States. 


Are the Senator’s instructions to the 
Committee on Finance in accord with 
that constitutional provision of being 
uniform, or does the Senator say to the 
Finance Committee, “tax the rich; give 
relief to the poor”? If so, who are the 
rich, and who are the poor, may I ask? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I may say to my 
good friend, the Senator from Colorado, 
that he apparently is taking the same 
position as that taken by Mr. Joseph H. 
Choate before the Supreme Court in the 
first income tax case in 1894, when he 
argued that an income tax did not 
provide for equality of taxation. Mr. 
Choate was upheld at the time by a split 
decision of the Supreme Court. But a 
constitutional amendment subsequently 
was passed, and the principle of progres- 
sive taxation not only has become im- 
bedded in our legislation, but has been 
upheld by the courts, and is believed in 
by the American people. 

Therefore, I say to my good friend 
from Colorado, who normally is so up 
to date, that in this matter he is just 
60 years behind the times. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 


President, will the Senator yield for a 
further question? 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Does the 
Senator from Illinois know of any leg- 
islation which has been enacted by Con- 
gress, that makes the classifications of 
taxpayers which the Senator makes in 
his motion? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is implicit in 
every tax bill. For example, the income 
tax levies a higher percentage upon the 
upper than upon the lower incomes. I 
wanted to make the recommendation so 
general that the members of the Com- 
mittee on Finance would be able to fill 
in the fine print. But every income tax 
bill which has different rates involves 
this question; and every bill which differ- 
entiates between different types of in- 
come has such a distinction implicit in it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield for one 
more question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Then I 
shall not bother the Senator further. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is a great pleas- 
ure to have a colloquy with the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I am not 
talking at all about graduated rates, as 
I think the Senator well knows. What 
Iam talking about is the graduated clas- 
sifications of the American people. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The graduated rates 
are based upon the graduated income 
classifications of the American people. 
Those classifications exist; and what we 
know as men, we cannot pretend to be 
ignorant of as Senators. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Colo- 
rado iMr. JoHnson] has offered a tech- 
nical objection to the motion. which I 
made. I could have offered the follow- 
ing motion: 

I move to recommit the bill, H. R. 8300, 
to the Senate Committee on Finance, with 
instructions to report it back with recom- 
mendations providing for tax relief for all 
income-tax payers, with total tax relief pro- 
vided in the bill not to exceed that which 
was originally reported. 


That would have the same effect as 
my original motion. If the Senator from 
Colorado prefers, I shall be glad to 
change my motion and ask unanimous 
consent that the substitute motion be 
considered. After all, my purpose is to 
get tax relief for all taxpayers; not just 
to those in high-income brackets. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the motion I have just stated 
be substituted for my previous motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator make that as a unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. First, may I feel out 
the Senator from Colorado and ascer- 
tain whether this meets with his ap- 
proval? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I congratulate the very able 
Senator from Illinois for admitting his 
error and making the change. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The meaning is the 
same; but if the wording is more satis- 
factory to the Senator from Colorado, 
I shall be glad to substitute the motion 
which I have just stated for the previous 
one. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objecticn to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, what 
is the immediate question before the 
Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the unani- 
mous-consent request that the Senator 
from Illinois may substitute another mo- 
tion for his original motion. Is there 
objection to the unanimous consent re- 
quest? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will 
the Senator from Illinois send his mo- 
tion to the desk? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I send 
my motion to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read the motion for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

I move to recommit the bill (H. R. 8300) 
to the Senate Committee on Finance with 
instructions to report it back with rec- 
ommendations providing for tax relief for 
all incéme-tax payers, with total tax relief 
provided in the bill not to exceed that which 
was originally reported. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays were ordered on the orig- 
inal motion. 

Mr.DOUGLAS. Does that order carry 
over to the substitute motion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair rules that the order for the yeas 
and nays does carry over. 

Is it the Senator’s desire to yield him- 
self time? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall be glad to 
have the Senator from Colorado lead 
off, if he wishes. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I do not wish to. 
I should like to hear what the Senator 
from Illinois proposes. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If no 
further time is requested 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, so 
that I may know the question presently 
before the Senate, may I request that the 
Clerk read the motion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Clerk will read the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois once more. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

I move to recommit the bill (H. R. 8300) 
to the Senate Committee on Finance with 
instructions to report it back with rec- 
ommendations providing for tax relief for 
all income-tax payers, with total tax relief 
provided in the bill not to exceed that which 
was originally reported. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, when 
the bill was originally reported, it con- 
tained provisions which would have 
meant a loss of tax revenue in the second 
year of approximately $3 billion. Evi- 
dently the sustaining of such a revenue 
loss was thought to be safe by the Treas- 
ury Department and by the committee, 
because the bill was so reported. Dur- 
ing the course of the debate, the major- 
ity party was forced to yield ground 
twice. The party had originally started 
out with a 15-percent dividend tax credit. 
A 15-percent dividend credit directly 
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applied to taxes would have cost the 
Treasury $1,200,000,000. In the House 
the figure was reduced to 10 percent, 
which would have resulted in an ulti- 
mate cost to the Treasury of $842 million. 

Two days ago, in a surprise maneuver, 
the Senator from Colorado limited the 
credit to 5 percent, which would have 
meant that the loss in revenue would 
have been approximately $420 million. 
Those reductions in revenue have been 
eliminated from the bill, but there has 
been no increase in personal exemptions, 
in fact, neither a fiat tax reduction nor 
a $100 exemption, provided for in the bill. 

My proposal simply is that we should 
carry out the extent of the tax cuts orig- 
inally intended to be carried out by the 
committee, by substituting for the tax 
cut which was originally granted to the 
recipients of dividends, tax cuts for the 
great mass of American income tax- 
payers. 

The motion is drawn up in such gen- 
eral terms that it does not prescribe how 
the reduction is to be effected, but merely 
states that the total will be equal to the 
cuts originally given to the dividend 
recipients, and now temporarily elimi- 
nated, but not transferred elsewhere. 

Mr. President, I am very frank to say 
that one purpose of the amendment is 
to forestall the possible reappearance of 
the dividend tax credit in the bill by 
action of the conference committee, be- 
cause the rumor in the cloakroom—and 
the rumors heard there are frequently 
accurate—is that when the bill comes 
back from conference it will have some 
kind of a dividend tax credit, possibly 
5 percent. 

So, Mr. President, if we take the figure 
of the cut of $842 million, which was 
knocked out of the bill, minus such in- 
creases as we may have made on the 
floor of the Senate, and there is sub- 
stituted for that net cut a general reduc- 
tion in the income taxes of the American 
people, we will not be impairing the posi- 
tion of the Treasury beyond that which 
the Treasury thought to be sound at the 
beginning of the debate; but we will be 
giving relief to the American people as 
a whole, and not merely to a special class 
of the American people. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr: HUMPHREY. The Senator is ex- 
plaining the purpose and the objective 
of the motion to recommit. I should like 
to have the Recorp read that 91 Senators 
in this body have, at one time or another 
in the debate, voted for personal income 
tax reductions, and there is not now in 
the bill any provision for personal in- 
come tax reduction. 

As I understand, one of the objectives 
of the motion of the Senator from Tli- 
nois is to effectuate by legislative lan- 
guage a proposal which has literally 
been demonstrated as being the desire 
of the Members of the Senate by their 
votes. There is now the opportunity for 
91 Senators to be able to say to their 
constituents, “Look, I voted for income 
tax relief for you.” Obviously, a con- 
stituent would wonder, “If 91 Senators 
voted for tax relief, and there are only 
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96 Members in the Senate, what hap- 
pened?” This is a kind of tax shell 
game—first you see it, then you do not. 
It is a most amazing performance. 
Ninety-one tried, true, and tested Mem- 
bers of the Senate voted for income tax 
reduction, either by a tax credit of ap- 
proximately $20 or on the basis of an 
increased exemption allowance. Yet the 
tax bill does not give a nickel of income 
tax reduction. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It could not have 
been better if it had been done with 
mirrors. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I once reflected 
upon the mirages which were being con- 
jured up in the Senate. I only say to 
my distinguished colleague the Senator 
from Illinois that he is now giving the 
Senate an opportunity to bring into frui- 
tion the dream it has had. We have seen 
the mirage. We have engaged in the 
game of tax relief, but the reality seems 
to have escaped our grasp. 

I would not want any of my colleagues 
to leave this Chamber, after having tried 
so hard to give tax relief, and not be 
able to say, “Not only did I and 90 of 
my colleagues vote for tax relief, but 
here it is.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In other words, the 
Senator from Minnesota is saying that 
my motion, if agreed to, not only will 
give great tax relief to the people of the 
United States, but it will also give great 
emotional relief to Senators by removing 
the frustration which otherwise would 
be theirs. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Of course, the 
Senator from Illinois states the matter 
more vividly than I am able to state it. 
I was trying to say that certainly there 
will be a great additional emotional bur- 
den on every Member of the Senate when 
he begins to add up the votes, for then 
he will have to say, “How did it happen? 
Ninety-one Members of the Senate voted 
for tax relief, but there is no tax relief.” 

This is most unusual, and some per- 
sons will ask what kind of shell game it 
was and what kind of maneuvering went 
on. 

Let me point out that if the bill is re- 
committed, whatever the committee 
may then bring forth will be better than 
the bill as it now stands, even if the com- 
mittee comes forth with a $10 or a $20 
credit, or a $50 or a $100 increase in the 
exemption allowed for dependents. 
Whatever the committee may do will be 
an improvement, in terms of individual 
income-tax relief. 

If anyone has any doubt about how 
to compensate for that loss of revenue, 
let me say that later I shall be able to 
show the Senator from Illinois where 
there are some loopholes that could be 
plugged, and thus provide the revenue. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But did the commit- 
tee or did the Treasury plug any loop- 
holes? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I did not see many 
loopholes that were plugged. I recall 
that in past years the Treasury Depart- 
ment suggested a withholding provision 
to improve tax collections on dividends. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Minnesota is referring to the Treasury 
in a previous administration, is he not? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. Of course I 
look upon the Treasury Department as 
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an institution for the welfare of the peo- 


ple. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. That is a big 
assumption. [Laughter.] 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Well, I wish to be 
magnanimous in my assumptions. 

My colleagues will recall that in past 
years there have heen suggestions by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and other 
Government officials—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But in a previous ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, in a previous 
administration—suggestions for with- 
holding the tax on dividends. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; and that would 
have saved $300 million a year. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Between $250 
million and $300 million a year. 

I say that the Treasury got the idea 
that something was supposed to be done 
in regard to dividends. However, in- 
stead of simply withholding the collec- 
tion of what should have been collected, 
the Treasury wanted to relieve itself of 
the burden of collecting even what was 
available under the present provisions 
of tax legislation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Minnesota think that the strategic 
retreat which the armies on the other 
side of the aisle beat, under the direction 
of the able general from Colorado, was a 
real retreat; or was it, to use the French 
phrase, a recoil in order to spring fur- 
ther—or reculer pour mieux sauter, I 
believe. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Well, there will be 
a rendezvous in the conference commit- 
tee; and from the point of view of 
amassing an arsenal for this new offen- 
sive, I should think we in the Senate 
would have been faced with some kind of 
abbreviated program of stock dividend 
tax credits. I think we shall eventually 
be faced with that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Whereas the motion 
of the Senator from Illinois would fore- 
stall that and prevent it, because the tax 
cut originally designed would be trans- 
ferred from those who receive dividends 
to the great body of taxpayers; and that 
would be done at the discretion of the 
committee. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. As I understand, the 
Senator from Illinois wishes to have the 
taxpayers given the benefit of the pro- 
posal reported’ by the Finance Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; the one report- 
ed by the committee. 

Mr. CARLSON. I believe the Senator 
from Illinois has been talking about 
generous treatment, and I believe the 
Senator from Minnesota has said some- 
thing about being magnanimous. 

Let me say that in the first year the 
amount available would be $240 million, 
and since there are 77 million taxpayers, 
the individual share would be approxi- 
mately $3.50. That shows how generous 
we would be. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Perhaps we are not 
talking about the same thing. As the 
Senator from Kansas knows, primarily 
what has happened to the bill is that the 
dividend tax credit, which began at 10 
percent when the bill came to the floor, 
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has been eliminated. I understand that, 
according to the members of the com- 
mittee, the bill originally made a tax re- 
duction of $842 million. My proposal is 
to transfer that reduction, minus what- 
ever increases have been made on the 
fioor, to the general body of taxpayers. 
That would not reduce the total sum of 
the taxes collected by an amount great- 
er than that which the committee origi- 
nally intended; but in all probability it 
would forestall having the stock divi- 
dend tax credit reappear through a side 
door. 

Mr. CARLSON. But I believe that in 
the first year it would amount to $240 
million, or $3.50 for each taxpayer. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In the second year it 
would be $842 million, and that would 
carry with it the provision that the cut 
in any one year should not be greater 
than the cut originally intended or de- 
signed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In the course of 
the debate there has been considerable 
discussion about the loss of revenue to 
the Treasury. I notice that in some of 
the discussion on that point, the chief 
concern was over the loss that would 
come from any reduction in the personal 
income tax. Does the Senator from 
Illinois have any idea what the loss to 
the Treasury would be from the per- 
centage depletion allowance, coupled 
with the additional deduction for ex- 
ploration and development expenses? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Approximately $500 
million. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let me point out 
that in view of the increased allowances 
or deductions which have been provided 
in the bill, if we consider all minerals, 
oil, gas, and the entire list of depletion 
allowances, the total will be approxi- 
mately $1 billion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In addition? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No, a total of ap- 
proximately $1 billion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As compared with 
$500 million previously; is that correct? 
Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So another bonus of 
$500 million has been given the owners 
of those properties. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am not sure the 
original amount was $500 million, but 
certainly it has been increased very 
largely, in the way I have stated. 

Furthermore, last night the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] showed that 
a considerable loss of revenue would 
come from the change in the estate-tax 
provision, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; in fact, I think 
the estate tax has now virtually been 
shot to pieces. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There are other 
loopholes in the tax law. If they were 
plugged substantial sums of revenue 
could be raised. 

Finally, I ask the Senator if he recalls 
the very brilliant address by the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], in which 
he cited the tax relief which had been 
given up to date, amounting to several 
billion dollars since 1952, and who got 
it—what tax relief was given, and the 
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people who received it. Does the Sena- 
tor recall that? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. He showed that a 
very small fraction went to taxpayers in 
the low and middle income brackets, and 
that the overwhelming proportion of the 
tax cuts went to those in the upper 
brackets. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I believe the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana pointed out that a 
substantial portion of the taxpayers who 
were relieved on January 1 of the 1951 
increase in taxes lost that relief through 
an increase in the social security tax. 

-Is not that correct? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And that the ex- 
cess profits tax was primarily an indus- 
try tax. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Many of the other 
tax relief provisions which have gone 
into effect have been primarily limited 
to a very small group of taxpayers. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And is it not true 
that suck relief as is given corporations 
in this bill, instead of becoming effective 
as of the moment of passage of the bill, 
is made retroactive to the first of Jan- 
uary of this year? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is my under- 
standing. I invite the attention of Sen- 
ators to the fact that in 1951, when we 
debated a tax bill and a proposed in- 
crease in the corporate tax rate, an 
amendment was proposed at that time 
which would have made the corporate 
tax rate effective as of January 1. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That was when the 
rate was being increased. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It was increased 
from 47 percent to 52 percent. 

The Senator will remember the very 
long and hard-fought debate we had. 
He will recall that the first quarter of 
1951 was one of the most prosperous and 
profitable periods in the history of in- 
dustry. That first quarter escaped the 
new tax rate. It was commonplace and 
traditional in the writing of tax laws to 
have the corporate income tax schedule 
go back to the first of the year. This was 
one of the first times, if not the first 
time, that the corporate income tax in- 
crease was applied at the point of the 
second quarter in the year, instead of 
the first, saving the corporations ap- 
proximately $500 million, according to 
the calculations of the Treasury Depart- 
ment at that time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But in this case, in 
which tax relief is to be given, instead 
of making that relief effective as of the 
date of the passage of the bill, it is made 
retroactive. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Let me conclude my inquiry, if the 
Senator will yield further. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it not, there- 
fore, the purpose of the Senator from 
Illinois in making the motion to recom- 
mit, to call upon the Senate Finance 
Committee to do what the Senate has 
voted to do? However, the votes have 
never quite added up together at the 
same time, at the same place, and on the 
Same measure, to get something done. 
We have a surplus of votes. We have not 
only a two-thirds majority; we have a 
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five-sixths majority of the Senate for in- 
come tax relief, and with five-sixths or 
more of the Senate voting for income 
tax relief, either by way of increased de- 
pendency allowance, from $600 to $700, 
or a tax credit of $20, we have no tax 
relief. This is indeed one of the miracles 
of legislation. Five-sixths of the mem- 
bership of this august body profound- 
ly and piously said, “We are for tax relief 
for the lower- and middle-income 
groups.” Despite the 91 votes, there is 
no such tax relief. I say that we ought 
to get out of this maze, this crossword 
puzzle of tax legislation. We should put 
the pieces of the jigsaw puzzle together 
and come forth with at least some token 
relief to those who need it—relief which 
would stimulate activity in the economy. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Replying to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota, I say that now is 
the time for all good Senators to come 
to the aid of the taxpayer. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Reference has been 
made by the Senator from Minnesota to 
the very unfortunate—and I think ill- 
considered—action taken last night with 
regard to the inheritance tax or estate 
tax. I wonder whether the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois realizes that that 
action not only virtually destroys the 
possibility of receiving large revenues 
from the inheritance tax on great for- 
tunes, but also very seriously, if not 
wholly, cripples the fiscal situation of the 
States. 

In my own State of New York, one of 
the main sources of revenue is from the 
inheritance tax. New York and other 
States receive 80 percent of the total in- 
heritance taxes. Under this provision 
there is no possibility of preventing the 
complete dissipation of those large 
revenues, because it is made possible for 
people of large fortunes to divest them- 
selves not only of their interest in their 
estates, but also of any responsibility 
for paying the inheritance tax. I think 
it is one of the worst features of the bill, 
a feature so bad that it would be diffi- 
cult under any circumstances to justify 
supporting it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from New York. Let me say that the 
845 pages of text are difficult to assimi- 
late, and they smell bad. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield me 5 
minutes? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am glad to yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD. I wish to make a brief 
statement as to my position on the pend- 
ing legislation. I have been in some 
doubt as to my vote on the bill. I have 
followed the consistent course that I 
would not vote to reduce taxes if it were 
necessary to borrow the money to do so. 

The elimination of the tax dividend 
credit, under the Johnson amendment, 
reduces the loss in revenue in the pend- 
ing bill by $240 million for the fiscal 
year 1955, $532 million for the fiscal 
year 1956, and $814 million for the fiscal 
year 1957. I voted for the Johnson 
amendment. As a member of the Fi- 
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nance Committee, I likewise voted to 
eliminate the tax dividend credit. 

Throughout the tax-reduction pro- 
gram I have consistently voted in oppo- 
sition to reducing taxes with borrowed 
money. I have done this as a member 
of the Senate Finance Committee, and 
on the floor of the Senate. 

The pending bill provides that the 
5-percent tax on corporations, the nor- 
mal tax, known as the Korean war tax, 
which expired April 1, 1954, shall be ex- 
tended until April 1, 1955, thus realiz- 
ing additional revenue, as compared 
with the present law, of approximately 
$1,200,000,000 in the present fiscal year. 

After eliminating the tax-dividend 
credit, the losses in the pending bill for 
the fiscal year 1955 will be approxi- 
mately the amount of additional revenue 
raised by the extension of the 5 percent 
corporate tax. I am so advised by the 
latest estimates made by the fiscal ex- 
perts. The two figures may not be ex- 
actly the same, but approximately the 
increased revenue derived from the ex- 
tension of the 5-percent tax on corpo- 
rations, which has already expired, will 
be sufficient to pay all the losses in- 
volved in the tax bill now pending, after 
eliminating the losses which would have 
occurred had the tax dividend credit pro- 
vision been retained in the bill. 

Mr. President, I will, therefore, vote 
for the pending bill, for the reason that 
it has in it many provisions of reform 
and of equalization and of clarification 
of the existing tax laws. It is the first 
complete code of tax laws that has been 
adopted since 1875. It is a monumental 
work, which was begun 2 years ago by 
the Ways and Mean Committee of the 
House. As I have said, it provides many 
desirable changes in existing laws. 

I would not vote for the pending legis- 
lation if the result of its enactment 
would be net loss of revenue for fiscal 
1955, but, as I have said and as I now 
repeat, that is not the case. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Finance, I wish to take a moment to say 
that in my 21 years of experience in the 
Senate I do not know of any measure 
which has had the painstaking cere and 
the scrupulous attention to every detail 
this bill has had. It has 8,000 sections. 
Every section was gone over, not once, 
but twice, by the members of the Com- 
mittee on Finance. Practically all of it 
was read. It consists of almost 900 
pages. All details of it and all discus- 
sions in the committee were complete 
and frank, and lasted certainly more 
than a month, and perhaps 5 or 6 weeks. 

There was no lack of attention on the 
part of the committee with respect to 
this monumental bill. I believe it is the 
largest bill, certainly in number of 
pages, that has ever been considered by 
the Senate. 

I wish to pay my tribute to the splen- 
did service rendered to the committee 
by the tax experts attached to the Com- 
mittee on Finance for the consideration 
of this bill. I wish to pay special tribute 
to Colin F. Stam, the chief of staff of 
the Joint Committee on Internal 


Revenue Taxation, and to his associates 
for the fair and splendid way in which 


they explained the 8,000 sections of the 
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bill and prepared the extensive amend- 
ments which were adopted by the com- 
mittee. I also wish to express my ap- 
preciation, as a member of the commit- 
tee, to Dan Smith, assistant to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and to Kenneth 
W. Gemmill, assistant to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, who rendered excellent 
assistance in this difficult task. 

They did not volunteer their opinions. 
They did not try to press their conclu- 
sions and judgments upon the commit- 
tee. They answered only such questions 
as the members of the committee pro- 
pounded to them, and did so in a fair 
manner, without attempting to in- 
fluence the judgment of the committee. 

The committee received such assist- 
ance to a greater degree than I have 
ever known in my entire service on the 
committee, and it had the cooperation 
of the Treasury Department in working 
out the difficult tax provisions, with 
justice to both the taxpayer and to the 
Government. 

While the pending bill is not by any 
means a perfect bill—and in my long 
experience with the Committee on Fi- 
nance I well know that no legislation 
relating to taxes can be perfect—I wish 
to say that when we consider the im- 
plications and the complications of the 
gigantic tax structure known as the Fed- 
eral tax system, I believe that the legisla- 
tion now pending is a very worthwhile 
and creditable step in the reform of 
many sections of our tax laws, although 
as time goes on we must realize that fur- 
ther improvement and clarifications may 
become necessary. 

Therefore it is my purpose to vote 
against the motion to recommit the bill. 
Nothing could be accomplished by it. I 
expect to vote in favor of the passage 
of the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield 5 minutes to me? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am glad to yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I desire to associate myself 
completely with the statement of the 
Senator from Virginia. Both of us have 
served for a long time on the Committee 
on Finance. I agree with him that never 
before has the committee received so 
much help and cooperation from the 
staff of the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation, headed by Mr. Stam, 
and from the staff of the Treasury De- 
partment. I know that on other occa- 
sions our committee has had great diffi- 
culty with the Treasury staff, but not 
this time. 

As the Senator from Virginia has 
pointed out, they gave us the facts as 
they saw them. They presented the case 
as they saw the case, and that is all. 
They did not try to impose their will or 
their judgment upon the members of the 
committee in any degree. It was my 
first experience in which the Treasury 
staff has acted in that considerate 
manner. 

H. R. 8300 has been described as a rich 
man’s bill and as a bill whose provisions 
favor corporations. 

Mr. President, an unbiased and care- 
ful study of the provisions of H. R. 8300 
do not reveal a basis for such a con- 
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clusion. H. R. 8300 extends for another 
year, as the Senator from Virginia has 
stated, the 5 percent normal tax on cor- 
porations, which expired on April 1, 1954. 
This extension will yield revenue of $1.2 
billion. 

If the bill is recommitted, as is pro- 
posed by the pending motion, I do not 
know what our committee will be able 
to do with the bill. I know that we have 
given it our most earnest consideration. 
I know that it received the most earnest 
consideration from the Treasury, and I 
know it received the same consideration 
during the course of many months from 
the staff of the Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation. If it were re- 
turned to the committee, it seems to me, 
the Senate would be acting in a spirit of 
ingratitude toward the Committee on 
Finance, toward the staff of the Treas- 
ury, and toward the staff of the Joint 
Committee. If it were returned to the 
committee, I believe we on the commit- 
tee would have to conclude that we could 
not accomplish the purpose which the 
Senate had asked us to accomplish. I 
believe we would have to give up and let 
H. R. 8300 go by the board. 

If we were to do that, who would bene- 
fit? Who would benefit from the mo- 
tion which has been made by the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DoucLas]? The cor- 
porations of the country would benefit 
to the extent of $1.2 billion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Colorado has 
expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask for 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. MILLIKIN, I yield 2 more 
minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The 
Senator from Illinois has plenty of time 
of his own. I have very little time. 

In addition to the extension of the 5 
percent normal tax on corporations, 
there are other provisions which in- 
crease the tax burdens of corporations, 
and they are very considerable burdens. 

On the other hand, the bill does give 
some relief to about 25 million persons, 
more or less—I do not know how many 
more, but I think it is a great many more 
than it is less—many of them in the 
low-income bracket. 

Medical care, child care, educational 
cost relief, charitable contribution re- 
lief, retirement income credits, assist- 
ance to the farmer, including soil and 
water benefits, and various other bene- 
fits and forms of relief are found 
throughout the 800 pages of this bill. 

I wish to add one more word. My col- 
league, the able Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. MILLIKIN], has devoted many, many 
hours during the past 24% months to the 
consideration of this bill. He has worked 
himself almost into a position where he 
will have to take a rest, because I know 
he must be almost completely exhausted 
by the close attention he has devoted to 
this bill and the worry and the work in- 
cidental to it. So I hope, most earnestly, 
Mr. President, that the Senate will not 
act in a spirit of ingratitude toward the 
Finance Committee and vote favorably 
on the motion of the Senator from 
Illinois. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I shall 
be glad to yield to the Senator from 
Colorado 2 minutes if he will be willing 
to reply to the question which I should 
like to ask him. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I shall be 
very glad to answer it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator said that 
if the bill were sent back to the commit- 
tee, no tax bill would be reported. Is 
he implying that the members of the 
Finance Committee would indulge in a 
sitdown strike? I personally have a very 
much better opinion of the Finance 
Committee than that. They are an hon- 
orable body of men who will follow the 
instructions of the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, that is not what I said, at all. 
That is a straining or stretching of what 
I said. What I said was that the Senate 
Finance Committee had done its level 
best on this bill. As the Senator from 
Virginia has described it, it has been a 
monumental task which should probably 
have taken 2 years to accomplish, and 
the committee performed that task in 
2% months. If this bill goes back to the 
committee, with the instructions which 
are contained in the Senator’s motion, 
then I do not know what we could do 
except to give up. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I fully 
agree with the complimentary remarks 
made concerning the Senate Finance 
Committee staff. The Senate Finance 
Committee and the House Ways and 
Means Committee are very fortunate 
in their staffs and the aid which they 
receive from the Treasury Departinent. 

The Finance Committee started work 
on this bill on April 6, and it has con- 
tinued up to this time. More than 150 
witnesses were heard. In excess of 700 
statements were received and digested 
by the staff and then considered by the 
committee. Thousands of letters were 
received from taxpayers all over the Na- 
tion and they were considered by mem- 
bers of the committee and by the staff. 

Mr. President, I feel that this bill is a 
monumental effort. Many experts on 
taxation throughout the Nation tell me 
that it is the finest job on taxation which 
has ever been accomplished by the 
American Congress. 

In closing, Mr. President, I wish to 
pay my respects to the chairman of the 
Finance Committee. He has worked 
long hours, and, in addition to that, has 
been a most intelligent leader. 

I also wish to express my appreciation 
of the senior minority member of the 
committee, the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Georgia. The Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN] and the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] have co- 
operated in a manner which has been 
most encouraging to all members of the 


committee. 

Mr. President, I think it would be a 
most serious error to return this bill to 
the committee. I do not see what could 
be accomplished by such action. I feel 
that the bill as it is now amended should 
be promptly passed so that the conferees 
can get busy on it and expedite its enact- 
ment into law. 
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Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield me 5 
minutes? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I had 
promised to yield to the Senator from 
Kentucky. I yield him 5 minutes. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I am 
not a member of the Senate Finance 
Committee. I had not intended to speak 
on the bill today. I wish to speak for a 
few minutes at this time because of the 
argument which has been made sup- 
porting the motion to recommit the 
pending tax bill, H. R. 8300. The argu- 
ment is based on the assumption charged 
again and again throughout the debate, 
that the bill is designed to benefit cor- 
porations, the rich, and those in the up- 
per-income brackets, and discriminate 
against those in the lower-income 
brackets. 

This argument reached its climax yes- 
terday in the debate upon the amend- 
ment to strike from the bill the provi- 
sion which would have given some relief 
in connection with the tax on dividends. 
I am not an expert, but it is my recollec- 
tion that some of the most competent 
economic and tax experts in the country 
have recommended for a long time that 
such relief in justice should be granted. 
In fact, it was provided at one time in 
our tax law. I voted against the amend- 
ment to strike it from the pending bill. 
I was one of the few who did vote against 
the amendment because I believed as a 
matter of principle that it was right to 
grant the relief. I say, frankly, that 
the argument which was made then, and 
which now reaches another climax in the 
charge that the bill aids the rich, those 
in the upper-income brackets and dis- 
criminates against people of low incomes, 
is not founded on fact, and offends every 
sense of justice. 

I remember that the great and dis- 
tinguished Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
JOHNSON] and the great and distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], both members of the Democratic 
Party, the able and distinguished Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] and the 
great leader of the Finance Committee 
(Mr. MILLIKIN], who, day after day, week 
after week, month after month, have 
sought to make it possible to give this 
form of tax relief, all stated that in prin- 
ciple the dividend-credit provision was 
just. Because of revenue needs and 
budgetary conditions the Senators from 
Colorado, Delaware, and Virginia voted 
to delete the provision. I applaud their 
position, for it was one of principle. 

Another argument which has been 
made continually against this bill, in 
fact against the fiscal and economic 
policy of this administration as expressed 
in the bill, is that it is a denial of the 
promise of the administration to bal- 
ance the budget. 

This argument was used against the 
very provision about which I have been 
speaking, the stock dividend credit pro- 
vision and almost every tax reduction or 
tax relief the bill provides. The op- 
ponents have said that this bill will add 
to the budgetary deficits and that this 
administration is not living up to its 
promises to balance the budget. Yet, at 
the same time, Mr. President, we have 
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witnessed for 3 days the introduction of 
proposals by the very ones who have 
made the arguments which if they had 
been adopted would have added billions 
of dollars to the Treasury deficit. It is 
an inconsistent, indefensible position 
that they have taken. Prior to this time 
I have voted against any tax bill which 
I thought would add to the deficit and 
make tax benefits payable out of 
the deficit. I voted against the ex- 
cise-tax-reduction bill for that reason 
a few weeks ago. I say it is a tenable 
position. But it is inconsistent to argue 
against deficits and then to offer amend- 
ments which would take billions of dol- 
lars of revenue from the Treasury. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Kentucky has 
expired. 

Mr. COOPER. May I have 2 addi- 
tional minutes? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield 2 additional 
minutes to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. In reference to the 
argument which has been advanced and 
to which I referred when I began my 
remarks, namely, that the bill is unjust, 
that its provisions are unjust, because 
they do not give relief to the lower in- 
come brackets, I wish every Senator 
could have heard the forceful statement 
just made by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. JOHNSON]. 
It was a complete refutation of that 
charge. I say it is ironic that those who 
have never given tax relief, and who have 
only added taxes, should advance the 
argument that this bill does not give suf- 
ficient tax relief. 

The only tax relief which the country 
has had since 1945 has come during this 
administration, and because of its poli- 
cies, within the last year and a half. 
If the amendments which have been of- 
fered by the opponents had been adopted, 
it would have meant the end of tax re- 
lief, and they know it. The only possi- 
bility for further tax relief is to con- 
tinue the reasonable, progressive, mod- 
erate program of reducing expenditures 
and tax reductions simultaneously, which 
the administration has been doing, and 
which this tax bill itself proposes. Over 
$8 billion have been saved and over $7 
billion have returned to the people in 4 
tax reductions in the last year and a half. 

I think it is rather remarkable that, 
despite all the changes which are pro- 
posed by the bill—and they are numer- 
ous revisions—practically no fault can 
be found with them. The bill represents 
a tremendous revision, the first thorough 
tax revision in 50 years. 

But the opponents of the administra- 
tion return always to their argument, 
the rich against the poor. I can only 
say that that argument offends the facts 
and justice and is wholly political. 

I hope the motion to recommit will be 
rejected. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield 5 minutes to 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Kansas, 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, in my 
opinion, the Senate is completing action 
on one of the most important pieces of 
tax legislation in the Nation’s history. 
As was mentioned by the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], the 
tax laws of the United States were last 
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completely revised in 1876. The Federal 
tax take in 1876 was $294 million. This 
year, when we are rewriting our tax 
laws, the tax take will be upward of $60 
billion. 

I think it is most important that we 
review and modernize our tax structure 
in keeping with the times and the in- 
creased tax take. 

In the midst of our consideration of 
specific issues involved in the details of 
this important tax bill, there is great 
danger that we may lose sight of the 
basic purposes. 

This is basically a reform bill. The 
emphasis is not on tax reduction. While 
the bill involves the loss of a considerable 
amount of revenue, this is incidental to 
the fundamental purposes which are: 
To provide relief to taxpayers in un- 
usual hardship situations; to remove ob- 
stacles to the expansion of private in- 
vestment which is essential to the con- 
tinued improvement of our national 
standard of living; to close loopholes in 
existing law; to clarify the tax law; 
to remove uncertainties; and to make it 
easier for the taxpayer to comply with 
his obligations under the law. 

Relief is provided for millions of indi- 
vidual income taxpayers where most 
needed by such provisions as those relat- 
ing to child-care expenses, unusual 
medical costs, and retirement income. 

The expansion of business investment 
will be facilitated by a substantial im- 
provement of the tax treatment of de- 
preciation charges, by the extension of 
the net operating loss carryback, and 
by the liberalization of the treatment 
of business research and development 
costs and soil and water conservation 
expenditures of farmers. 

Small business has a particular inter- 
est in these features of the bill. In ad- 
dition, the revision of the tax on the 
undue accumulation of corporate surplus 
is designed specifically to eliminate the 
disturbing effect of this tax upon the 
decisions of small-business men. We 
know that small-business men have been 
uncertain as to their status under the 
existing law and have been unduly in- 
fluenced by the threat of this penalty 
tax. 

Small business will also benefit from 
the clarification of the law as it applies 
to partnerships, and from the substan- 
tial improvement in the rules relating to 
corporate recapitalizations and reorgan- 
izations, as well as from the option pro- 
vided under the Finance Committee bill 
to allow certain partnerships to be taxed 
as corporations and certain small cor- 
porations to be taxed as partnerships. 

This bill contains many items which 
close loopholes in existing law. Among 
them are provisions designed to reduce 
the practice of trafficking in loss cor- 
porations, to eliminate the use of so- 
called collapsible partnerships, and to 
tighten the provision of existing law 
designed to prevent the use of the col- 
lapsible corporation. Other provisions 
would eliminate certain avoidance 
schemes such as those which involve the 
amortization of bond premiums and 
single-payment annuity contracts. 

The bill will make the burden of com- 
pliances with the law very much less 
difficult, Individual taxpayers have 
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been given more time to file their re- 
turns and a million of them have been 
relieved of the requirement for filing 
declarations of estimated tax. 

Taxpayers generally will find the new 
law clearer and more definite. Paper 
work will be reduced. 

We have waited a long time for a gen- 
eral revision bill. The need for overhaul 
has been recognized by several Congres- 
sional committees, by Democrats as well 
as Republicans. The urgency of reform 
has grown enormously as tax burdens 
have increased and as the law has be- 
come more complex through its piece- 
meal amendment during the past twenty- 
odd years. Taxpayer organizations, 
trade associations, professional organi- 
zations, and citizen groups have all urged 
legislation to remove inequities and to 
bring the tax structure into better aline- 
ment with the requirements of the Amer- 
ican system of private enterprise. 

The bill before us meets these long- 
felt and urgent needs for general re- 
vision and its enactment now is highly 
important to all taxpayers and to the 
soundness of our economy. 

I sincerely hope that the Senate will 
not vote to recommit the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I yield 
6 minutes to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I would not 
at all wish to imply that there are no 
good features contained in the bill. 
There are many good features. The bill 
closes a great many loopholes in the tax 
law. There are many well-justified pro- 
visions which will involve considerable 
loss to the Government, the accelerated 
depreciation provision being outstanding 
among them. 

Nevertheless, I shall vote to recommit 
the bill to the Committee on Finance, 
where I have had the honor to work 
during the last 10 weeks in trying to 
perfect the bill. 

I shall vote for the motion to recom- 
mit because I do not believe such re- 
committal would cause us to correct one 
great fundamental defect; namely, the 
bill does nothing whatsoever for the 
majority of the taxpayers of the Nation. 

As I have pointed out previously to the 
Senate, since January 1, 1954, there has 
gone into effect about $4,600,000,000 of 
income-tax relief. This bill will have a 
third year cost of about $3,800,000,000. 
This will make a grand total of about 
$8,400,000,000 of income-tax relief. 
Spread evenly among all taxpayers, that 
would have been enough tax relief to 
have given every family in America a 
reduction in its taxes of $200 a year. 

I say to Senators that when they go 
out to discuss the tax bill among their 
constituents, they can say: “My friends, 
I am pleased to tell you that we have 
made some tax reductions. I regret to 
say that for the great majority of you 
it will not save you 5 cents. But it man- 
ages to do well for the corporations. We 
have included a very fine provision for 
accelerated depreciation, which will not 
cost much more than $350 million in the 
first year, and not much more than $1 
billion in the second year. Over a period 
of time it will not cost the Government 
much more than $18 billion. But it isa 
good provision. It has merit and was 
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recommended. So we have managed to 
work out that provision for corporations 
and businessmen.” 

Yes, Senators can look their constitu- 
ents in the eyes and say, “We have 
worked out various other adjustments. 
Those who have insurance policies will 
not be victimized by someone who is im- 
posing unjust estate taxes when the pol- 
icyholders die. We have closed about 
50 minor loopholes in the tax law.” But 
the Senators can then go on to say, “I 
am sorry, my friends, that the state of 
the economy would not permit us to allow 
you to save 5 cents in any of the tax- 
reduction proposals.” 

Senators can explain to the majority 
of their constituents that they regret 
that the social-security tax increases 
have more than offset any reduction in 
their personal-income tax. They can 
say that it is too bad, but the condition 
of the economy was such that Congress 
simply could not afford to give the aver- 
age American any tax relief. 

They can then proceed to explain that 
it was fortunate that from January 1, 
1954, to the 3d year of the tax bill, there 
have been passed or will be passed, laws 
providing over $8 billion in tax relief, 
enough to give every family that pays 
taxes $200 relief, although the average 
citizen will receive no substantial relief 
whatsoever. 

Mr. President, some persons are going 
to try to mislead or confuse the Ameri- 
can public. I hold in my hand a copy 
of today’s Washington Evening Star, on 
the front page of which is a cartoon. In 
the cartoon there is depicted a Repub- 
lican Senator on one side and a Demo- 
cratic Senator on the other side, both 
patting “J. Taxpayer’ on the back. 
They are both saying the same thing, “I 
certainly tried my best to help you, 
John.” One of the Senators has in his 
back pocket a document labeled “Re- 
jected tax-cut plan,” and on his coat 
are written the words “Senate Demo- 
crats.” The other Senator has in his 
back pocket another document, “Re- 
jected tax-cut plan,” and on his coat 
are written the word “Senate Republi- 
cans.” 

Mr. President, 47 Republicans voted 
for the so-called Millikin substitute for 
the George amendment. After the sub- 
stitute failed, they proceeded to vote to 
kill the George amendment. So the 
George amendment, raising individual 
exemptions, did not go into the bill. 

In an attempt to offset that result, I 
offered what I believed was an improved 
version of the Millikin amendment, in 
an attempt to meet the objections ex- 
pressed by the Republican Senators. I 
am pleased to say that 30 Democrats 
voted to support my amendment. Only 
three Republicans voted in favor of it. 

How can we explain to the American 
public that the Republicans knocked out 
the Democrats’ proposal, and the Demo- 
crats knocked out the Republicans’ pro- 
posal, and as a result John Q. Public 
received not one 5-cent piece in relief 
in a bill which will cost three billion 
eight hundred million dollars? 

For my part, I shall explain that I 
voted for the George amendment, and I 
voted against the Millikin substitute, 
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which would have had no other effect 
than that of reducing by half the tax 
benefits to taxpaying families. 

When the George amendment was not 
adopted, I tried to offer what I believed 
to be a properly drawn amendment to 
retain the best feature of the amend- 
ment previously offered by the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN]. Never- 
theless, all those efforts failed. 

If 47 Republicans are sincere in want- 
ing to reduce the taxes of the average 
taxpayer, and if there are more than 49 
Democrats who are sincere in wanting 
to reduce the burden on the average 
taxpayer, we should let the Finance 
Committee take another look at the pro- 
posed legislation, and see if it cannot 
succeed in carrying out what more than 
90 percent of the Senators would have 
us believe is the will of the Senate. 

It would be ridiculous to have had all 
the tax relief which has been granted 
since January 1, and still have to report 
to the average taxpayer that he had 
been granted no tax relief, although 
90 percent of the Senators wanted to 
grant him relief. Every time there has 
been an effort to grant the average tax- 
payer relief, the Senate has knocked 
out the proposal. That is why I shall 
support the motion to recommit. I shall 
do so in the hope that we can work 
out a way of granting tax relief to John 
Q. Public, in view of the fact that bil- 
lions in tax relief have been granted 
to corporations and other privileged tax- 
payers. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Louisiana has 
expired. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I yield 
3 additional minutes to the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota for a question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In his summary, 
the Senator from Louisiana quickly 
passed over an explanation of the 
amendment which the Senator proposed 
on yesterday, which was, as I under- 
stood at that time, a proposal which 
steered down through the middle of the 
George amendment and the Millikin 
amendment. 

I think the Record again at this point 
ought to be crystal clear that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Louisiana, 
while it contained in essence the $20 tax 
credit provision, also eliminated the 
many opportunities for getting tax credit 
which were found in the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. MILLIKIN]. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Louisiana did not include an exemption 
for dependents, but did include a tax 
credit of $20 for each taxpayer. 

May I ask the Senator from Louisiana 
if the opportunity for any Senator who 
really wanted to grant tax relief to the 
individual taxpayer was not at the time 
of the vote on the Senator’s proposal? 

Mr. LONG. It would seem to me that 
was the opportunity for both Democrats 
and Republicans to have combined their 
efforts to make sure every taxpayer 
would have some tax relief. I would 
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have thought that was the least that 
Senators could have done. I regret to 
say that some of the arguments made 
against my proposal would not hold up 
under scrutiny. The proposal was made 
to strike out the $50-tax exclusion for 
dividend income, and to substitute for 
that provision a proposal to grant a 
$20 tax credit. 

I recall that a Senator made the argu- 
ment that the adoption of such a pro- 
posal would result in granting a $20 tax 
credit to a person having an income of 
$10,000. The proposal certainly would 
have done that. True, my amendment 
would have aided the rich as well as 
the poor. However, I was offering that 
as a substitute, and proposing to strike 
out a provision which would not aid the 
average income taxpayer, because it 
would exempt from taxation the first 
$50 of income from dividends. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does not the Sen- 
ator regard the motion of the Senator 
from Illinois as an opportunity for the 
Finance Committee to afford positive, 
broad relief for the average taxpayer? 

Mr. LONG. I think the Finance Com- 
mittee should go back into session and 
consider the amendment offered by the 
distinguished chairman of the Finance 
Committee, in an effort to make sure 
that the average taxpayer will get relief, 
rather than merely the privileged 40 or 
50 percent of the American taxpayers. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Georgia, or as much 
time as he may desire. 

Mr. GEORGE. I hardly think I shall 
consume 5 minutes. Unfortunately, be- 
cause of illness, I was not able to attend 
the hearings on the bill; but I have been 
with the committee in the writing of 
the bill, that is, in the executive sessions, 
while the committee was working on the 
bill itself. 

I suppose no one would claim this to 
be a perfect tax bill. Speaking broadly, 
there are no perfect tax bills. In Janu- 
ary there was an elimination of the ex- 
cess-profits tax, which relieved the 
American taxpayers who were affected 
by about $2 billion in taxes, on an annual 
basis. In January there was an across- 
the-board percentage-wise reduction in 
individual income tax rates, which re- 
lieved individual taxpayers of the pay- 
ment of a little more than $3 billion, on 
an anual basis. Then later there was a 
reduction in the excise taxes, which re- 
lieved American industry and the Amer- 
ican taxpayers of about $1 billion in 
taxes. The bill now before the Senate 
will relieve the American taxpayers of 
about $1,400,000,000 in taxes. I am not 
able to state the precise amount. 

I think it is accurate to state, Mr. 
President, that the relief of taxes to the 
extent indicated is, within itself, a sta- 
bilizing influence on the economy. I 
have no doubt that the reductions in 
taxes which have taken place since Jan- 
uary 1 of this year have been one of the 
strong influences in stabilizing our econ- 
omy and, I hope, in starting it in the 
right direction. 

I think that in many respects the bill 
is a definite improvement over existing 
law. It may not represent an improve- 
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ment in certain other respects, because 
it was impossible to examine into every 
section of the revenue laws and study 
each section carefully, in the lmited time 
in which the Committee on Finance had 
to work on the matter. But certainly 
there are in the bill some provisions in 
regard to matters that have long called 
for remedial treatment. One is the loss 
carry back and loss carry forward pro- 
visions, which tend to equalize the ac- 
tual taxes or taxable profits of taxpay- 
ers. Another is the depreciation provi- 
sion. It might have been possible that 
the depreciation provision could have 
been written in somewhat a different 
way which might have appealed to many 
persons as being a bit more equitable; 
but certainly it is highly desirable to 
make it possible for industries, shops, 
and producers in the United States to be 
able to provide new machines, and new 
machine tools, every 10 years. I think 
that would be a great forward step in our 
economy. 

I do not undertake to recount all the 
other provisions of the bill; but I feel 
that, on the whole, this bill is a good one. 
I feel that if nothing else could be said 
for the bill, it can be said that the bill 
represents a fair attempt to provide 
equitable relief to taxpayers in all cate- 
gories with hardship cases that have 
been brought to our attention within the 
limited time available for us to review 
those complaints; and the lifting of the 
burden of taxes on the American people 
by approximately $7 billion or more in 
this year is, beyond all doubt, a very, 
very strong influence for a sound econ- 
omy in the Nation. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I will vote 
against the motion to recommit, and I 
will vote for the bill, 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield 5 min- 
utes to me? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. First, Mr. President, 
let me inquire how much time remains 
to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado has 26 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. If the Senator from 
Florida will be willing to wait briefly, 
first, I desire to yield 3 minutes to the 
Senator from Utah. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Utah is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, as the 
newest and the youngest member on the 
majority side of the Finance Committee, 
I desire to express my confidence in the 
leadership of the committee. 

In the short time I have been a Mem- 
ber of the Senate, I have never served 
on a committee all of whose members 
work more objectively in the solution of 
the problems facing them. 

As the Senator from Georgia has said, 
there can never be a perfect tax bill. 
However, it seems to me that a vote in 
favor of agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Illinois will be a vote of 
no confidence in the committee and its 
members, including its senior members, 
who have had years and years of ex- 
perience in wrestling with problems of 
this kind, As the junior member, I have 
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been literally amazed at their knowledge 
and their devotion to the task; and Iam 
glad to be able to point out that their 
devotion has matched their knowledge. 

I know of no other bill on which I have 
ever worked that has been approached 
with such great objectivity, and I cer- 
tainly could not agree to scrap 10 or 11 
weeks of earnest, sincere, hard work and 
direct the committee to attempt to write 
the bill on the basis of the proposals 
made on the floor of the Senate in the 
heat of the kind of debate to which we 
have listened during the past several 
days. 

So, Mr, President, I shall vote against 
the motion to recommit, and I shall vote 
for the bill, in order to express my con- 
fidence in my fellow members of the 
committee and in their earnest and bin- 
cere work over the past 10 weeks. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield to me 
at this time? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Let me inquire how 
much time the Senator from Florida 
wishes to have me yield to him. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should like to have 
5 minutes. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Very well; I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Florida. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Let me state to the 
Senator from Florida that if he finds 
5 minutes insufficient, I shall be glad to 
have him request more time. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado, I believe 5 minutes will 
be sufficient. 

First, Mr. President, I wish to express 
my deep appreciation to the distin- 
guished chairman and to every other 
member of the committee, not only for 
the very great task they have performed 
so well, but also for the numerous occa- 
sions on which they have shown cour- 
tesies to me and to members of my staff 
and, I am sure, to all other Senators and 
the members of their staffs, and to 
many, many citizens, when we have car- 
ried to the committee, or its staff, ques- 
tions which have been brought to our 
attention by citizens of our respective 
States. 

Personally, I have carried perhaps 
several dozen such matters to members 
of the Finance Committee or to mem- 
bers of the committee staff. I wish to 
have the Recorp show not only that 
those matters were courteously and ca- 
pably handled, but that they were by no 
means handled by any “yes” process, be- 
cause I think it would be safe to say that 
on at least one-half of the occasions on 
which business of one kind or another 
in my State felt that an injustice now 
existed in the tax law and should be cor- 
rected, the staff member or the com- 
mittee member I approached, after 
study, said to us quite frankly that there 
was a good reason why that particular 
situation should not be and could not be 
changed. I am glad that is the attitude 
of the members of the committee and 
their staff. 

Mr. President, I believe that, in the 
main, this bill is a very fine and con- 
structive one, It has been built on an 
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immense amount of research by the most 
capable men we have; I refer not only 
to the members of the committees in the 
Senate and the House of Representatives, 
but also to the staffs of the respective 
committees, whose staff members have 
the finest of training in this specialized 
field. 

It grieves me to have anyone discount 
the value of this monumental task, be- 
cause I know, of my own knowledge, of 
so many helpful and fine provisions in 
the bill. 

Insofar as the citizens of my State are 
concerned, let me say that we have re- 
ceived literally hundreds of letters on one 
point alone, namely, the desire of per- 
sons who are retired under various pro- 
grams—and in our State we have many 
thousands of persons in that category, 
who have come to our State from lit- 
erally all over the United States—I re- 
fer to such persons as retired teachers, 
retired policemen, firemen, and others 
who are retired—to be relieved from 
what they believe to be discrimination 
against them because retired employees 
under the Federal system were given cer- 
tain income-tax credits, whereas retired 
employees under State or other public 
or private system were denied such 
credits. I am very happy that the bill 
takes care of that situation equitably; 
and, in respect to our State, the bill cer- 
tainly takes care of many thousands of 
retired persons of very modest income, 
who now will be entitled to feel that 
when they pay their taxes, they are be- 
ing treated on the same basis on which 
other persons in the same or similar 
categories are being treated. 

I could mention various other splendid 
provisions of the bill, Mr. President— 
among them, the provision for giving 
conservation practice credits to farm- 
ers. That provision applies not only to 
big farmers, but also to small farmers 
in every part of the Nation. I am very 
glad that provision is in the bill. It is 
in the public interest to encourage con- 
servation practices by those who produce 
from our soil. 

There is also the provision for in- 
creased tax credit for payments to doc- 
tors and dentists and for other medical 
expenses. Certainly every group of our 
people, including every group of poor 
people, is affected by that provision, be- 
cause, unfortunately, whether rich or 
poor, all of us have the misfortune of 
having illness come, at times, to mem- 
bers of our families and to ourselves. 

Mr. President, I could mention various 
other fine provisions of the bill but lack 
of time prevents me from doing so. In 
particular, Mr. President, I must men- 
tion the matter of the giving of some tax 
relief to those who receive dividends from 
corporate stock. During the debate it 
has already been stated that the only 
class of taxpayers on whom the war- 
time tax—in that case it was an extra 
tax of 5 percent, and was called the Ko- 
rean-war tax—is to be reenacted is the 
corporations. Out of that additional re- 
enacted tax, amounting in a year to ap- 
proximately $1,200,000,000 of Federal 
revenue, there is allowed in the bill a 
pitifully small sum, amounting to ap- 
proximately $46 million, under section 
116 of the bill, to go, not just to the big 
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taxpayers, but equally to all taxpayers, 
both big and small who receive dividends, 
as deductions from gross income. 

Mr. President, though this is only a 
beginning, I am glad we are making a 
step in that direction, because I do not 
believe that any Member of the Senate 
feels that the system of double taxation 
which has prevailed, and still prevails on 
our 6 or 7 million citizens who own stock, 
is fair or equitable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. May I be allowed 1 
more minute, to make an additional 
point? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Iam glad to yield an 
additional minute to the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have been particu- 
larly unimpressed by a fallacious argu- 
ment which has been made from time 
to time on this fioor during the debate, 
to the effect that the 10 percent reduc- 
tion of income tax which accrued to all 
individual taxpayers on January 1 of this 
year has been of no force and effect as 
to wage earners because of the fact that 
their payroll taxes for social security 
went up at the same time. These pay- 
roll taxes did go up at that time, but 
they are supplemented by an additional 
equal amount paid by the employers. 
What is happening is that good insur- 
ance—good old-age protection—at a 
better rate than it can be bought from 
any private insurer, is being purchased 
by these people who are having those 
deductions made, and they are making 
a very fine investment out of that ad- 
ditional amount of payroll tax, doubled, 
as it is, by the contribution of their em- 
ployers. My time is up. I shall vote 
against the motion to recommit, and for 
the bill, with a great deal of pleasure. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, will the 
chairman of the committee allow me 1 
minute? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Gladly. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I wish to 
pay high tribute to and to compliment 
the chairman of the committee and the 
ranking minority Member for the exer- 
cise of great patience in the undertak- 
ing which the Finance Committee has 
just carried through in rewriting the tax 
laws of the Nation. 

Technical as this bill is, the coopera- 
tion of members of the committee, the 
staff, and representatives of the Treas- 
ury Department, in my opinion, has been 
unexcelled. Truly the bill is not all that 
we would like to have. I am very sorry 
that we could not obtain an increase in 
the personal exemptions, but I believe 
there will be another tax bill, in connec- 
tion with which we shall have another 
opportunity. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Delaware has 
expired. 

Mr. FREAR. May I have another 
minute? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield 1 more min- 
ute to the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. FREAR. I have great sympathy 
for the motion of the Senator from Illi- 
nois, but after all the work that has 
been put in on the bill, I believe it would 
be a great sacrifice to recommit it. I 
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shall therefore vote against the motion 
to recommit and in favor of the passage 
of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado has 12 minutes 
left. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield not to exceed 
5 minutes to the junior Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, a 
moment ago the able Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Bennett] said that he was the 
freshman, the new member on the Re- 
publican side of the committee, and that 
he hesitated for that reason to make an 
assertion. 

I may say that I am the youngest, most 
unsophisticated member on the minority 
side. I have been a member of the com- 
mittee for only the past 34 weeks, but 
I feel impelled to add my small voice in 
behalf of this particular bill. 

When I became a member of the com- 
mittee about 3% weeks ago I was greatly 
impressed by two things. The first was 
the complete diligence of members of the 
committee in conducting their work. I 
have been a member of other committees 
of the Senate, and when a meeting was 
set for 10 o’clock, the members would 
arrive at 10:30, adjourn at 12 for a 
leisurely luncheon, meet in the after- 
noon supposedly at 2 o’clock, with the 
members arriving at 3, and remain in 
session for an hour or so. 

On the Finance Committee, if I ar- 
rived possibly 10 or 15 minutes late, I 
would find almost every other member 
of the committee in his seat listening to 
members of the staff as they went 
through this very detailed and complex 
bill. That happened not only upon 1 
occasion, not for 1 week or 2 weeks, but 
for the entire time I have been on the 
committee, 

I wish to join with other Senators in 
paying tribute to the able Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN], the able Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], and all 
the other members of the committee for 
the diligence they showed in trying to 
do what was right, so far as the taxpayer 
is concerned, in connection with the tax 
relief and revision program. 

I also pay my tribute to Mr. Stam and 
his very able staff. I have never before 
been associated with a group of young 
men who knew their job better than do 
these men. 

I was also greatly impressed by the 
concern which the chairman and other 
members of the committee had, not for 
the big taxpayer, not for the big cor- 
poration, but for the small taxpayer. In 
every instance the chairman would say 
to the representative of the Treasury 
Department, “Let me ask you an honest 
question. What is best for the taxpayer? 
What do you honestly think about this 
provision? Is it going to hurt the tax- 
payer?” 

Every time the Treasury representa- 
tive or the staff representative would 
make a statement, the committee would 
vote, at the suggestion of one of the 
members of the committee, in the light 
of what was best for the taxpayers, not 
what was best for the big corporations or 
the very rich people. 

I do not believe that this is a rich 
man’s bill. Obviously there are some 
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provisions in it which will help the rich 
man. Obviously there are some provi- 
sions in it which will help the large 
corporations. But when one goes 
through the list of provisions in the bill 
and examines them from the standpoint 
of what is good for small business and 
what is good for the average individual 
taxpayer, he finds provision after provi- 
sion designed for the sole purpose of 
giving relief to the ordinary taxpayer, 
the taxpayer in the lower-income 
brackets. 

Let me mention only a few of such 
provisions. The first item is “Employees 
not taxed on employer contributions or 
proceeds of self-insured accident and 
health plans.” That is not designed to 
help the rich man. 

The next item is, “Exemption of rental 
allowances paid ministers of the gospel.” 
That is not designed to help the rich 
man. 

The next item is “Meals and lodging 
furnished for convenience of employer 
exempt.” That is not designed to help 
the rich man or the big corporation. 

The next item is “Exemption of sub- 
sistence allowances furnished to State 
police.” No one ever accused the State 
police of being rich. 

The next item is, “Taxes and interest 
paid to cooperative housing corpora- 
tions.” That provision was not designed 
to help the rich man who lives on the 
river in a house full of servants. 

The next item is the retirement in- 
come credit, which will cost the Treasury 
$141 million. Was that designed to help 
the rich man? Obviously not. 

The next item is “Extension of de- 
pendency credit.” We have broadened 
the scope of the bill so that if a person 
has a foster son or daughter, there is a 
further exemption. 

The next item is “Exemption for cer- 
tain dependents regardless of earnings.” 
A farmer can put his son in a 4-H Club, 
and the son can work and make some 
money, but the farmer may still claim 
him as a dependent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
time of the Senator from Florida has 
expired. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I 
yield the Senator from Florida 1 minute 
additional. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I conclude by say- 
ing that as one goes through the bill 
item by item, obviously he finds that 
there are some provisions which will 
benefit the rich. Strangely enough, the 
depreciation allowance was recommend- 
ed by the Small Business Committee. 
The statement that it is solely for the 
purpose of helping the rich is not quite 
true to the facts. Small business peo- 
ple wanted it, too. 

When we look over the bill, I think 
it is only fair to bear in mind that it is 
supposed to be a revision bill. The net 
cost will be nothing. If we keep the 
corporation tax high, the bill will pay 
for itself. I think it is a good bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Lone]. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, there is 
one aspect of the bill which has not 
hitherto been noted. 
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The provisions which relate to retired 
firemen, the provisions which relate to 
retired schoolteachers, the provisions 
which relate to babysitters hired by 
widows, and so forth, show no great in- 
crease in cost in the second and third 
years. Senators will find that all those 
provisions reflect their full cost in the 
first year. The cost does not grow as 
time goes by. 

The cost of this bill was originally 
$1,400,000,000 in the first year. We have 
stricken certain provisions, and have 
brought the cost down to about $1,200,- 
000,000. However, Senators should 
know that the cost of many items grows 
from year to year. The cost of helping 
a retired fireman does not grow. It re- 
mains constant. 

The relief for paying a babysitter 
does not grow; that remains constant. 
When we consider the $1,200,000,000 cost 
in the first year, and subtract it from the 
$3,800,000,000 cost in the third year, we 
have a difference of $2,600,000,000. I 
should like to know how that will bene- 
fit a sick person or a mother with a baby- 
sitter. 

I agree that the benefits to corpora- 
tions are for the most part justified, but 
they grow and grow from year to year. 
Let us consider the figures that are given 
and we see how they grow. There are 
things in the bill that relate to widows, 
things that relate to sick persons, and 
a few little things that extend health 
insurance policies. We find that their 
cost tends to remain constant. 

The bill has many good provisions, 
but I do regret that we have nothing in 
the bill from which the average taxpayer 
would benefit. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
are no further requests for time, the 
question is on the motion to recommit. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLAN- 
DERS], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
JENNER], the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. McCartuy], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], 
the Senator from New Jersey IMr. 
SMITH], and the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] are necessarily 
absent. If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Jenner], the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL], and the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. SmitH] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLEN- 
DER], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. GIL- 
LETTE], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
HENNINGS], the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HILL], the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. KERR], the 
Senator from West Virginia (Mr. KIL- 
GORE], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
MCCLELLAN], and the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] are absent on of- 
ficial business, 
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The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
MAYBANK] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

I announce further that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER] would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 15, 
nays 62, as follows: 


YEAS—15 
Anderson Jackson McCarran 
Chavez Lehman Morse 
Douglas Long Murray 
Fulbright Magnuson Russell 
Humphrey Mansfield Sparkman 
NAYS—62 
Aiken Dworshak Martin 
Barrett Ervin Millikin 
Beall Ferguson Monroney 
Bennett Frear undt 
Bowring George Neely 
Bricker Goldwater Pastore 
Bridges Gore Payne 
Burke Green Potter 
Bush Hayden Purtell 
Butler Hendrickson Schoeppel 
Byrd Hickenlooper Smathers 
Capehart Holland Smith, Maine 
Carlson Ives Stennis 
Case Johnson, Colo. Symington 
Ciements Johnson, Tex. Thye 
Cooper Kennedy Upton 
Cordon Knowland Watkins 
Crippa Kuchel Welker 
Daniel Langer Williams 
Dirksen Lennon Young 
uf Malone 
NOT VOTING—18 

Eastland Jenner McCarthy 
Ellender Johnston, S. C. McClellan 
Flanders Kefauver Robertson 
Gillette Kerr Saltonstall 
Hennings Kilgore Smith, N. J. 

Maybank Wiley 


So Mr. Dovctas’ motion to recommit 
was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk and ask to have consid- 
ered amendments correcting clerical and 
drafting errors. There is no question of 
substance involved. I ask unanimous 
consent that they may be printed in the 
Recorp and considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendments offered 
by the Senator from Colorado will be 
considered en bloc and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The amendments offered by Mr. MIL- 
LIKIN are as follows: 


On page 51 of the bill, in section 172 (d) 
(4) (B), strike out (3), and (6)” and insert 
“and (3).” 

On page 54 of the bill, in the table of sec- 
tions, strike out “Child care expenses” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Expenses for care of 
certain dependents.” 

On page 406 of the committee amend- 
ments, strike out lines 20 and 21 and insert: 

“(489) On page 720, in section 6601 (g), 
strike out ‘6015’ and insert ‘6153 (or section 
59 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1939) or 
section 6154? ” 

On page 426, after line 11 of the commit- 
tee amendments, insert: 

D) In the case of a taxable year begin- 
ning after March 31, 1954, sections 244, 247, 
and 922 of this title shall apply without 
regard to whether such taxable year ends 
before, on, or after the date of enactment of 
this title.” 

On page 725 of the bill, at the end of sec- 
tion 6654, insert: 

“(h) Applicability: This section shall apply 
only with respect to taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1954; and section 294 (d) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1939 shall 
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continue in force with respect to taxable 
years beginning before January 1, 1955.” 

Strike out the sidenotes appearing in the 
margins of the bill. 

On page 585 of the bill, in section 5318, 
strike out “section 5686” each place it ap- 
pears and insert “sections 5001 (a) (6), (8), 
and (b), 5004 (b), 5005 (c), 5007 (d), 5011 
(c), 5686, and 7302." 

On page 643 of the bill, at the end of 
section 5851, insert “Whenever on trial for 
a violation of this section the defendant is 
shown to have or to have had possession of 
such firearm, such possession shall be deemed 
sufficient evidence to authorize conviction 
unless the defendant explains such posses- 
sion to the satisfaction of the jury.” 

On page 63 of the bill, at the end of sec- 
tion 267 (d), insert: “This subsection shall 
not apply if the loss sustained by the trans- 
feror is not allowable to the transferor as 
a deduction by reason of section 1091 (relat- 
ing to wash sales) or by reason of section 
118 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1939.” 

On page 90, in section 318 (a) (2) (B), 
strike out line 12 and insert in lieu thereof 
“Being owned by its beneficiaries in propor- 
tion to the actuarial interest of such bene- 
ficiaries in such trust.” 

On page 813 of the House bill, at the end 
of section 7851 (a) (4), insert “Section 2450 
(a) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1939 
(as amended by the Excise Tax Reduction 
Act of 1954) applies to the period beginning 
on April 1, 1954, and ending on December 
31, 1954.” 

On page 429 of the House bill, in section 
4082 (c), strike out “gasoline” and insert 
“gasoline or of special motor fuels referred 
to in section 4041 (b).” 

On page 703 of the House bill, in section 
6416 (b) (2), strike out the period at the end 
of subparagraph (H) and insert a semicolon 
and after subparagraph (H) insert: 

“(H) In the use of gasoline, used in the 
production of special motor fuels referred 
to in section 4041 (b).” 

On page 813 of the House bill, at the end 
of section 7851 (a) (4), insert “Provisions 
having the same effect as section 6416 (b) 
(2) (H), and so much of section 4082 (c) as 
refers to special motor fuels, shall be con- 
sidered to be included in the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1939 effective as of May 1, 1954.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments offered by the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. MILLIKIN]. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
call up an amendment which is at the 
desk and which I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney]. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That the following provisions of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code are hereby amended by 
striking out “1954” each place it appears 
therein and inserting in lieu thereof 1955“: 

8 paragraphs (2) and (3) of section 13 


(2) subsections (b) (2), (h) (1), and (i) of 
section 26; 

(3) section 108 (k); 

(4) paragraphs (1) and (3) of section 
207 (a); 

(5) paragraph (3) of section 362 (b); and 

(6) paragraph (1) of section 421 (a). 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act to 
extend the 52-percent corporate tax rate 
for 1 year.” 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
Parliamentary inquiry. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I understand this 
is the same amendment which was orig- 
inally offered by the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROBERTSON]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. May I inquire how 
much time is left for the proponents of 
the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will advise the Senator that the 
proponents of the amendment have 15 
minutes, and there are 55 minutes left 
for the opposition. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, this 
is a very simple amendment. It is so 
simple that I believe we can understand 
directly what we are doing if we agree 
to this amendment. I doubt very seri- 
ously that there is any Senator in the 
Chamber, except perhaps some of the 
specialists who have served many years 
on the Finance Committee, who can pos- 
sibly be aware of all the implications 
and, perhaps, unintentional loopholes 
and some intentional special treatment 
for various special industries and special 
types of taxpayers. 

The argument was made by the chair- 
man of the Finance Commitiee against 
another bill in this Chamber a week ago 
that we dare not extend the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act for 3 more years 
or dare not lower by 5 percent our tariff 
walls. The argument was made that we 
had not had sufficient time to under- 
stand the implications of that bill, a bill 
with which we have had some 15 years’ 
experience. I believe the argument 
which was made at that time against 
reciprocal trade agreements could be 
better made against this bill, which, in 
printed form, looks like the New York 
City telephone directory and contains 
almost as many numbers. Therefore, 
Mr. President, in the interest of trying 
to put the issues simply before the people, 
I believe this bill does absolutely nothing 
in the way of revising the Internal Rev- 
enue Code as we know it except to ex- 
tend the 52 percent high level corpo- 
rate tax rate for another year. All the 
special gimmicks, all the life insurance, 
all the amortization, all the things we 
have debated on the floor for 3 days are 
not included in this bill. There is no 
question of giving to the income-tax 
payer, the head of a household, $100 
additional exemption or $20 or $25 ad- 
ditional exemption. The reason why 
there is no such a provision in this bill, 
Mr. President, is, as has been said, that it 
is fundamentally bad policy to borrow 
money to make tax cuts. Yet no Sen- 
ator in this Chamber can say we are 
not going to give away in the neigh- 
borhood of from $1 billion to $1,700,- 
000,000 the first year and increase the 
loss of Federal revenue in suceeding 
years. No one can say what this give- 
away of Uncle Sam’s revenue will cost if 
we pass this bill. 

It has been said, Mr. President, that 
we have cut taxes by $8 billion. The 
Government is $3,300,000,000 in the red 
this year, and, if Iam not badly mistaken 
it will be $5 billion in the red at the end 
of the next fiscal year if we pass this bill 
to give special tax reductions to those 
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who, I feel, at this dark point in history, 
need it the very least. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I believe we 
should take heed of those who have said 
we should have a sound fiscal policy. We 
heard it ringing from every Republican 
platform for nearly 20 years, and yet 
the administration has had to reverse 
that sound fiscal policy and has led us 
into more and more tax cuts under the 
assumption that we were saving money 
in appropriations. 

I have had the Library of Congress 
check the figures, and I find that the 
only year in which the expenditures of 
the Government—and that is what we 
have to provide for by taxes—have been 
higher than they are today, or higher 
than they will be this coming year, was 
the peak year of the Korean war. Yet, 
Mr. President, we go merrily on cutting 
taxes; we go merrily on raising the debt 
limit by $15 billion. 

Surely, I know there are some gim- 
micks in the bill which may look good 
to working mothers. I know there are 
gimmicks in the bill which will give a 
small bit of tax relief for medical ex- 
pense. I know there are other vote- 
appealing items in the bill which are in- 
tended to appeal to a small number of 
people who may get a meager degree of 
tax relief. But I think we are dropping 
a dime in the tin cup of this group of 
people. I believe we are trying to deo- 
dorize a tax bill which I feel gives a pre- 
ponderant amount of relief to those who 
need it least. We are placing emphasis 
on tax relief for the means of production, 
rather than on the means of consump- 
tion. 

So in the interest of sound fiscal pol- 
icy, in the interest of recognizing the dire 
dangers which lie ahead, as we see vast 
areas of the globe falling behind the Iron 
Curtain of communism, as we hear the 
Committee on Appropriations saying 
that three combat-ready divisions must 
be eliminated from our armed services 
because we are so poor, I do not think the 
bill should pass. If we are that poor, 
then I do not think we are rich enough 
to make such a tax cut as this bill pro- 
vides. 

So, Mr. President, I think this is the 
simplest amendment which has been be- 
fore this great body. I think it is one 
which all can understand. We can 
argue among ourselves until we are 
black in the face, but when we get home, 
and are by ourselves, we will realize that 
the fiscal stability of the United States of 
America is the best safeguard we have 
for our prosperity, yes, for our continued 
existence in this troubled world. 

This is a poor time in which to pass a 
tax bill of some 900 pages. It is a poor 
time to have to rush down the line with a 
revision of the tax laws. 

The American Bar Association, which 
I deeply respect, has suggested that it 
would be far better to allow the bill to lie 
over until the next session of Congress, 
so that the spotlight of careful exami- 
nation could be placed on every page and 
every paragraph, and so that we could 
have the advice of everyone as to exactly 
what the bill does and whom it helps. 

I do not think anyone will be severely 
penalized or inconyenienced by carrying 
the present normal load of taxation. 
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Difficult and hard to pay though it is, 
we realize the crisis we face, the demands 
of national defense at home, and the de- 
fense we have to maintain in an unstable 
world, to protect the economy of the 
Nation, the Government’s fiscal position, 
and the soundness of the United States 
of America. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I wish to compliment the 
Senator from Oklahoma for offering his 
amendment. I have just voted with the 
distinguished Senator against the mo- 
tion to recommit the bill with instruc- 
tions to the committee to report a bill 
providing additional tax reductions. As 
I understand the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Oklahoma, it will con- 
tinue the present tax law and the corpo- 
rates rates at the levels obtaining when 
they last expired. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is correct. 

Mr. GORE. I do not wish the vote 
I shall cast in favor of the Senator's 
amendment to be interpreted as being 
any refiection whatsoever upon the Sen- 
ate Committee on Finance. I wish to 
compliment that committee upon the 
diligent job it has done. However, the 
Senator has referred to the recommen- 
dation of the American Bar Association. 
In the context of that recommendation, 
the House bill, which was praised so 
loudly as it proceeded through that body 
as being a grand job of tax rewriting, 
came to the Senate committee, and the 
Senate committee found it necessary to 
report amendments comprising 421 
pages. I submit to the junior Senator 
from Oklahoma that more time is needed 
to consider the amendments. 

So many flaws have been discovered in 
the bill as it came to the Senate that this 
constitutes evidence that additional time 
is necessary. 

Let me read briefly to the Senator 
from the statement of J. S. Seidman, 
general chairman of the committee on 
Federal taxation of the American Insti- 
tute of Accountants, who said: 

The American Institute of Accountants is 
the national organization of certified public 
accountants, with a membership of over 
23,000. The institute appreciates your will- 
ingness to hear it. 

Our own tax committee, composed of over 
30 CPA’s from all over the country, and 
whose life’s work is taxes, has been engaged 
in intensive study of H. R. 8300 since the 
bill was released a month ago. But we can 
hardly lay claim to understanding all its 
provisions, no less mastering them. That is 
particularly true of the area from which 
business draws so much of its daily life 
blood—corporate and partnership organiza- 
tions, distributions, liquidations, and re- 
organizations, 


Thus the organization of public ac- 
countants recommends postponement. 
So does the tax committee of the asso- 
ciation of the bar of the city of New 
York. 

What is the haste? What compelling 
need is there to change the present in- 
ternal revenue statute? Surely, with 
the debate which has been held in the 
House and the debate which has been 
held in the Senate, we can reconsider 
next year the probiem of tax revision 
with much more light and learning. 
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There is nothing urgent about the pas- 
sage of the bill. The amendment of the 
Senator from Oklahoma is simple. It 
will add to understanding throughout 
the country, but the passage of the 
pending bill will add greatly to uncer- 
tainty and misunderstanding. In fact, 
one tax lawyer told me this morning 
that the bill would be a bonanza for tax 
lawyers. That may or may not be so. 
I hope it will not be so if the bill becomes 
law. 

I do not wish my vote to be interpreted 
as being any reflection upon the patriot- 
ism, the diligence, and the good inten- 
tions of the Senate Committee on Fi- 
mance. They have done perhaps as 
good a job as they could do under the 
circumstances, but I maintain that the 
bill has not had sufficient study. I say 
unqualifiedly—at least, I say without 
expectation of successful contradiction— 
that no Member of the Senate fully un- 
derstands one-half of the provisions of 
the bill. Therefore, I join the Senator 
in support of his amendment. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Tennessee. I 
share with him admiration and deep re- 
spect for all members of the Committee 
on Finance. However, I believe the 
importance of correctly understanding, 
carefully studying, and writing into law 
proper provisions of taxation is such 
that the country will not be damaged 
by a delay of several months, until the 
bill can be better understood. 

Uncle Sam certainly will be helped to 
the extent of dollars by the postpone- 
ment of tax reductions at this critical 
time. 

Since our action on the bill will in- 
dicate whether we are in favor of cut- 
ting taxes, and borrowing money to 
make up for the tax cut, or whether we 
are to pass the only section of the bill 
which provides for the continuation of 
an expiring tax, I hope all Members of 
the Senate will agree to my request for 
the yeas and nays. 

Mr. President, on my amendment I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
chairman of the committee has time 
remaining, and the Senator from Okla- 
homa has 3 minutes remaining. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The arguments 
which have been made in behalf of the 
amendment are, in one form or another, 
a repetition: of the arguments which 
were made on the last question on which 
the Senate voted. The Senate voted, 62 
to 13, to reject the motion to recom- 
mit. The same arguments were made on 
the motion as have been made in con- 
nection with the amendment of the 
Senator from Oklahoma. I simply wish 
to give one illustration to show that the 
arguments are perhaps not sound. Ref- 
erence was made to the American Bar 
Association. I have before me a state- 
ment made by Thomas N. Tarleau, 
chairman of the section of taxation, 
American Bar Association, in which Mr. 
Tarleau says, in the last paragraph: 

Perhaps no more far-reaching or beneficial 
revision of this major area of tax law could 
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have been expected of any one tax bill than 
is accomplished by the Senate version of 
subchapter (c). 


Subchapter (c) was the subchapter 
toward which the most objections were 
raised by the Bar Association witnesses. 
The committee heard the witnesses 
painstakingly, and we have made num- 
erous corrections in order to adjust our- 
selves to their views. 

I continue to read from Mr. Tarleau’s 
statement: 

For that reason, and in view of the intense 
and invaluable work which has been done 
on subchapter (c) by the Senate Finance 
Committee members, Treasury and congres- 
sional experts, and the representatives of 
professional groups who have conferred with 
them, it is hoped that subchapter (c) will 
shortly be enacted in substantially its pres- 
ent form. 


SEVERAL SENATORS. , Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bennett in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY]. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield back 
the remainder of his time? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senaor from Colorado yield back the 
time remaining to him? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes, I do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], which will 
be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That the following provisions of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code are hereby amended by 
striking out “1954” each place it appears 
therein and inserting in lieu thereof 1955“: 

(1) paragraphs (2) and (3) of section 13 


(2) subsections (b) (2), (h) (1), and (i) 
of section 26; 

(3) section 108 (k); 

(4) paragraphs (1) and (3) of section 
207 (a); 

(5) paragraph (3) of section 362 (b); and 

(6) paragraph (1) of section 421 (a). 


Mr. MONRONEY. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLaxp- 
Ers], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
JENNER], the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. McCartxy], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH], and the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WiLEy] are necessarily 
absent. 
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If present and voting, the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER, and the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] 
would each vote “nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] is paired 
with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Rosertson]. If present and voting the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] would vote “nay” and the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] 
would vote “yea.” 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senators from Virginia [Mr. Bynp and 
Mr. Rozertson], the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN], the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSTON], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr], the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. KILGORE], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. LEHMAN], the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Lennon], and 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. McCLEL- 
LAN] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
MAYBANK] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

I announce further that the Senator 
from Louisiana (Mr. ELLENDER] is paired 
on this vote with the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Louisiana would 
vote “nay,” and the Senator from South 
Carolina would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROB- 
ERTSON] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Virginia would vote yea.“ 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
would vote “nay.” 

I also announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp] and the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. HENNINGS] would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 15, 
nays 58, as follows: 


YEAS—15 
Chavez Magnuson Murray 
Fulbright Mansfield Russell 
Gore McCarran Sparkman 
Jackson Monroney Stennis 
Johnson, Colo. Morse Williams 
NAYS—58 

Aiken Douglas Malone 
Anderson Duff 
Barrett Dworshak 
Beall Ervin Mundt 
Bennett Ferguson Neely 
Bowring 
Bricker Payne 
Bridges Goldwater Potter 
Burke Hayden Purtell 
Bush Hendrickson Schoeppel 
Butler Hickenlooper Smathers 
Capehart Holland Smith, Maine 
Carlson Symi n 
Case Ives Thye 
Clements Johnson, Tex. Upton 

Kennedy Watkins 
Cordon Know Welker 
Crippa Kuchel Young 
Daniel Langer 
Dirksen Long 

NOT VOTING—22 

Byrd Gillette Jenner 
Eastland Green Johnston, S. C. 
Ellender Hennings Kefauver 
Flanders Kerr 
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Kilgore McCarthy Smith, N. J. 
Lehman McClellan Wiley 
Lennon Robertson 
Maybank Saltonstall 

So Mr. MonronEy’s amendment was 
rejected. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment of the amendments and the 
third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. According 
to my understanding, the unanimous- 
consent agreement provides that debate 
upon the bill shall be limited to not ex- 
ceeding four hours, to be divided equally 
and controlled, respectively, by the 
chairman of the committee and the mi- 
nority leader. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am prepared to yield back the 
remainder of the two hours under the 
control of the minority leader, if it is 
agreeable to the chairman of the com- 
mittee likewise to yield back the time 
remaining to his side, so that the vote 
on final passage may be taken at this 
time. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is agreeable to 
me, Mr. President; I yield back the re- 
mainder of the time under my control. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time having been yielded back, 
the question now is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. On this 
question, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. i 

Mr. FULBRIGHT (when his name was 
called). On this vote, I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Green]. If the senior Senator 
from Rhode Island were present and 
voting, he would vote “yea.” If I were 
at liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” 
I withhold my vote. 

Mr. KENNEDY (when his name was 
called). On this vote, I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Alabama 
{Mr. HILL]. If the senior Senator from 
Alabama were present and voting, he 
would vote “nay.” If I were at liberty 
to vote, I would vote “yea.” I withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. SPARKMAN (when his name was 
called). On this vote, I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
ROBERTSON]. If the junior Senator from 

were present and voting, he 
would vote “yea.” If I were at liberty 
to vote, I would vote “nay.” I withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLAN- 
pers], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
JENNER], the junior Senator from Wis- 
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consin [Mr. McCartuy], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SaLTONSTALL], 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SmirH], and the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. WILEY] are necessarily 
absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER], the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY], the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. SmirH] and the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin IMr. 
WIEVI would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. EL- 
LENDER], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
GILLETTE], the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. Green], the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HENNINGS], the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Jounston], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. KERR], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. LEH- 
MAN], the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Lennon], the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. McCLELLAN], and the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

The Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. MAYBANK] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

I announce further that the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND] is paired 
on this vote with the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr]. If present and vot- 
ing, the Senator from Mississippi would 
vote “yea,” and the Senator from Okla- 
homa would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. EL- 
LENDER] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Louisiana would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Iowa would vote “nay.” 

I also announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
HENNINGS], the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JoRNSTONI, the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], and the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. LEN- 
Non] would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 63, 
nays 9, as follows: 


YEAS—63 
Aiken Dirksen Malone 
Anderson Douglas Martin 
Barre Duf Millikin 
Beall Dworshak Mundt 
Bennett Ervin Murray 
Ferguson Neely 
Bricker Frear 
Bridges George Payne 
Burke Goldwater Potter 
Bush Hayden 
Butler Hendrickson Schoeppel 
Hickenlooper Smathers 
Capehart Holland Smith, Maine 
Carlson Humphrey Stennis 
Case Ives Symington 
Chavez Johnson, Colo. Thye 
Clements Johnson, Tex. Upton 
Knowland Watkins 
Cordon Kuchel Welker 
Crippa Langer Wiliams 
Daniel Long oung 
NAYS—9 
Gore Magnuson Monroney 
Jackson Mansfield Morse 
Russell 
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NOT VOTING—23 

Eastland Jenner McCarthy 
Ellender Johnston, S. C. McClellan 
Flanders Kefauver Robertson 
Fulbright Kennedy Saltonstall 
Gillette Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Green Lehman Sparkman 
Hennings Lennon Wiley 
Hill Maybank 

So the bill (H. R. 8300) was passed. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I 


move that the Senate reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I move to lay the 
motion of the Senator from Colorado on 
the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from California to lay on the table the 
motion of the Senator from Colorado 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

The motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

On motion of Mr. MILLIKIN, and by 
unanimous consent, it was 

Ordered, (1) That the engrossed amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8300) 
be printed. 

(2) That in the engrossment of the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill, the Sec- 
retary of the Senate is authorized to make 
all necessary technical and clerical changes, 
including changes in section, subsection, 
paragraph, etc., numbers and letters and 
cross-references thereto. 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments, request a conference with the 
House of Representatives thereon, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. MILLI- 
KIN, Mr. Martin, Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. 
GEORGE, and Mr. Byrp conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


RETURN OF FISHING VESSELS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
desire to have Senate Joint Resolution 
67, Calendar No. 1660, made the un- 
finished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be stated by title 
for the information of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 67) to repeal certain World 
War II laws relating to the return of 
fishing vessels, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. As I previously an- 
nounced, it is not intended to proceed 
with debate on the joint resolution this 
afternoon. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, communicated to the Senate the 
resolutions of the House adopted as a 
tribute to the memory of Hon. Hugh A. 
Butler, late a Senator from the State 
of Nebraska. 

The message announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
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the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3191) con- 
ferring jurisdiction on the United States 
District Court for the Northern District 
of California to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon certain claims of 
the State of California. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7371) to 
provide for the disposal of paid postal- 
Savings certificates. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bill and joint reso- 
lution, and they were signed by the Pres- 
ident pro tempore: 

H. R. 9315. An act to provide for an exten- 
sion on a reciprocal basis of the period of 
the free entry of Philippine articles in the 
United States; and 

H. J. Res. 552. Joint resolution making 
temporary appropriations for the fiscal year 
1955, and for other purposes. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
number of Senators have asked me about 
the legislative program. 

First of all, there will be no further 
voting or consideration of bills this after- 
noon. After the speeches and insertions 
in the Recorp have been made and the 
Executive Calendar has been called for 
the consideration of nominations of 
postmasters under the heading “New 
Reports,” which nominations were held 
over awaiting temporary clearance from 
the minority leader, which has now been 
granted, I expect to move that the Sen- 
ate take a recess until Tuesday next at 
12 o’clock noon. 

There are a number of bills with re- 
spect to which previous notice has been 
given, and two bills with respect to which 
I should like to give notice that we ex- 
pect to take them up next week. 

As I have previously announced, on 
Tuesday next we expect to have a call 
of the calendar for the consideration of 
measures to which there is no objection, 
beginning at the point where the previ- 
ous call of the calendar was concluded. 
I had previously given notice to the two 
calendar committees, and I hope they 
will take due notice. 

When we conclude the call of the 
calendar, we expect to take up, not nec- 
essarily in this order, several measures 
on the calendar which I shall list: Cal- 
endar No. 1660, Senate Joint Resolution 
67, which is now the unfinished business; 
Calendar No. 1659, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 161; Calendar No. 1658, House bill 
8538; Calendar No. 1657, Senate bill 
1763; Calendar No. 1656, Senate bill 
3546; Calendar No. 1655, Senate bill 
3466; Calendar No. 1636, Senate bill 
3589; Calendar No. 1632, House bill 9232; 
Calendar No. 1626, Senate bill 3268; Cal- 
endar No. 1622, Senate bill 2381; Cal- 
endar No. 1621, Senate bill 2380; and 
Calendar No. 644, House bill 6287. 

Notice with respect to all those bills 
has previously been given. 

I should like to add to the list Calen- 
dar No. 1549, Senate bill, 3243; and Cal- 
endar No. 1654; House bill, 9340. 
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At the request of a number of Senators 
who did not find it convenient to have 
the bills taken up on Tuesday, I wish to 
call specific attention to two additional 
bills which we expect to take up from 
Wednesday on, depending upon the 
progress we make on the bills which I 
have previously mentioned. One of 
those is Calendar No. 1639, Senate bill 
2759, a bill to amend the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act so as to promote and 
assist in the extension and improve- 
ment of vocational-rehabilitation serv- 
ices, and for other purposes. The other 
is Calendar No. 1634, House bill 5173, a 
bill to provide that the excess of collec- 
tions from the Federal unemployment 
tax over unemployment compensation 
administrative expenses shall be used to 
establish and maintain a $200 million 
reserve in the Federal unemployment 
account. 

Those two bills will not be taken up 
prior to Wednesday, in conformity with 
the understanding I have previously had 
with a number of Senators. 

Before yielding the floor, let me say 
that the Senate will be kept in session 
for any speeches or insertions in the 
Record. First I wish to proceed to the 
consideration of the Executive Calen- 
dar, for the consideration of nomina- 
tions of postmasters under the head of 
“New Reports.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from California move an 
executive session? 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business, for the considera- 
tion of nominations of postmasters un- 
der the heading “New Reports.” 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


POSTMASTERS—NEW REPORTS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
postmaster nominations under the head- 
ing “New Reports” will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
read sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I ask that the 
nominations of postmasters be confirmed 
en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nominations of post- 
masters are confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I ask that the 
President be immediately notified of the 
confirmation of these nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. I move that the 
Senate resume the consideration of legis- 
lative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I should like to ask the Senator from 
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California whether he can at this time 
give any information to the Senate as 
to when he expects the Senate to reach 
consideration of Calendar No. 1710, S. 
3690, which is the atomic energy bill. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will say to the 
distinguished Senator from Iowa that I 
did not include that bill in the bills I 
have listed. It is a new bill, which will 
be considered after the call of the calen- 
dar has been had on Tuesday. There 
will be a meeting of the policy commit- 
tee on Tuesday or Wednesday, and I ex- 
pect at that time to take up the bill with 
the committee. I shall be happy to have 
that bill considered sometime during 
next week. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I am not in- 
sisting that the majority leader make 
his announcement at this time. I merely 
wished to be certain that he understood 
that the bill is on the calendar. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes. I know the 
importance of it and I know the interest 
which the Senator from Iowa has in it. 
It is one of the bills which will have pri- 
ority consideration, and I hope to be able 
to make a definite announcement with 
respect to it by Wednesday. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Chair lay 
before the Senate the House amend- 
ments to Senate Concurrent Resolution 
75, which records congressional approval 
for suspension of deportation of certain 
cases which were referred by the Attor- 
ney General, and that the Senate pro- 
ceed to consider the House amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 75) favor- 
ing the suspension of deportation of cer- 
tain aliens, which were, on page 16, 
strike out lines 18 and 19 inclusive; on 
page 35, strike out line 22; on page 41, 
line 11, strike out “Tin-Yang” and in- 
sert “Ting-Yang”, and on page 41, after 
line 12, insert: 

A-9948032, Palombella, Onofrio. 

V-28612, Vergos, Diamatis or Diamond. 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, under 
date of April 19, the Senate adopted 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 75. There- 
after, on June 15, the House of Repre- 
sentatives amended Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 75 by adding the names of 
two aliens, deleting the names of two 
aliens, and changing the spelling of a 
certain alien’s name. 

These cases have been examined and 
have been found to comply with all our 
standards and, accordingly, I move that 
the Senate concur in the House amend- 
ments to Senate Concurrent Resolution 
75. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I know nothing about this matter. 
It may be perfectly all right, but it is 
a rather dangerous practice to proceed 
in this manner. The majority leader 
tells me he has discussed the matter 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Utah. However, I should like to have 
the Senator from Utah state what he 
proposes to do, since I have not been 
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shown the courtesy of being informed 
that this matter would be taken up. 

Mr. WATKINS. There was no inten- 
tion to be discourteous to the minority 
leader. It is purely a routine matter. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It appears 
to be routine, but I should like to know 
even about routine matters that are 
taken up in the Senate. I should like 
to have the Senator from Utah give an 
explanation of what he is asking for. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, under 
date of April 19, the Senate adopted 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 75. 
Thereafter, on June 15, the House of 
Representatives amended Senate Con- 
current Resolution 75 by adding the 
names of two aliens, deleting the names 
of two aliens, and changing the spelling 
of a certain alien’s name. 

These cases have been examined and 
have been found to comply with all our 
standards and, accordingly, I move that 
the Senate concur in the House amend- 
ments to Senate Concurrent Resolution 
75. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Is this pro- 
cedure agreeable to the other members 
of the committee? Are they familiar 
with the action taken by the House? 

Mr. WATKINS. There are nine mem- 
bers of the committee, and I have not 
talked with any of the members. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Has the 
Senator discussed this matter with any 
of the minority members of the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. WATKINS. I have not. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, In that 
case, Mr. President, I ask that the mat- 
ter go over until later. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Utah withdraw his 
motion? 

Mr. WATKINS. I made a unanimous- 
consent request, which has been denied. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator moved that the Senate concur 
in the amendments of the House. 

Mr. WATKINS. Idid. I asked unan- 
imous consent to take up the considera- 
tion of the matter, and that was denied. 
I assumed, therefore, that my motion 
was out of order. However, I withdraw 
the motion. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I believe that 
under the circumstances we can hold 
this matter cver until Tuesday. It would 
expedite the disposition of these matters 
if both the minority leader and the 
majority leader could be given some 
advance notice of them. In that way 
their consideration would be expedited 
in the Senate. I realize that this is 
more or less a routine matter, but never- 
theless it would expedite the proceed- 
ings if we could get a little advance 
notice. 

Mr. WATKINS. I shall be glad to 
comply. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON S. 3660 
AND S. 3661, RELATING TO EM- 
PLOYMENT OF ALIENS WHO ARE 
ILLEGALLY IN THE UNITED 
STATES 
Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, as 

chairman of the Subcommittee on Im- 

migration and Naturalization of the 

Committee on the Judiciary, I announce 
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that public hearings will be held on 
S. 3660, to make the employment and 
related practices, of any alien known by 
an employer to have entered the United 
State illegally within 3 years thereof 
unlawful, and for other purposes, and 
on S. 3661, to provide for the seizure and 
forfeiture of any vessel or vehicle used 
in the transportation of any alien known 
by the owner thereof to have entered 
the United States illegally within 3 years 
thereof, and for other purposes, begin- 
ning on Monday, July 12, 1954, at 2 p. m., 
in room 457, Senate Office Building. All 
persons desiring to testify on either of 
these two bills are urged to communi- 
cate as soon as possible with Mr. Richard 
Arens, staff director of the subcommit- 
tee, who is preparing the schedule of 
witnesses. The address of the subcom- 
mittee is room 449B, Senate Office Build- 
ing. The telephone number is National 
8-3120, extension 1618. 


ELECTRIC POWER SUPPLY FOR THE 
TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I am 
deeply concerned that the administra- 
tion has directed the Atomic Energy 
Commission to negotiate a contract for 
supplying electric power to the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority. 

First, I protest because it places the 
Atomic Energy Commission out of char- 
acter and puts it in the middle of the 
public power-private power controver- 
sy. With the frightful possibilities fac- 
ing us in world affairs, and especially in 
view of the fact that the world unfor- 
tunately is in an atomic armed race, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, of all agen- 
cies, should be kept on the independent 
and impartial plane it has enjoyed since 
its creation, and not become entangled 
in domestic questions where there is al- 
ways great conflict of interest and dif- 
ference of opinion. 

The Atomic Energy Commission must 
have the solid support of the Nation and 
of the Congress if it is to successfully 
serve its purposes. To the credit of the 
present membership of the Commission, 
they seem to realize this and also seem 
to realize that this power contract is not 
essential to the purposes and the mis- 
sion of the Commission, and is also be- 
yond their mission, and is unsound. I 
understand Commissioners Murray, 
Zuckert, and Smyth oppose the contract 
plan, while Commissioners Strauss and 
Campbell favor it only if directed by the 
President. 

I am speaking now from information 
gained not directly from its source, but 
from reliable and authentic press re- 
ports. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I should like 
to correct the Recorp at this point by 
saying that Commissioners Zuckert, 
Smyth, and Murray, stated at the hear- 
ings which the joint committee held 
that they would go along with this con- 
tract if it is desired by the administra- 
tion. Therefore, they are not objecting. 
I do not know what their prior attitudes 
may have been, but they put in writing 
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a statement which, in effect, is what I 
have indicated. 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to have 
yieided to the Senator from Iowa on that 
point. However I repeat, according to 
authentic news reports, these gentlemen 
were not in sympathy with the plan, 
which conforms to what the Senator 
from Iowa has just stated, but they are 
willing to go along with it. I understand 
that Commissioners Strauss and Camp- 
bell favor it only if directed by the Presi- 
dent. 

Thus it seemed that the entire mem- 
bership of the Commission realized that 
which everyone else realizes, namely, 
that the Commission is being used as a 
means to carry on a power flight. They 
are abandoning their role as protectors 
of the Nation in atomic-energy matters, 
and are playing the role of domestic 
policymakers on unrelated matter. 

I point out as an illustration of that, 
Mr. President, the Oppenheimer report. 
There is nothing more vital or of more 
concern to the Nation. In that case 
there was a split opinion by a group who 
considered it and a split opinion by the 
Commission itself. They have jumped 
from such a vital and fundamental mat- 
ter as that right into the middle of the 
public power and private power contro- 
versy. I think it clearly illustrates the 
point that they are out of character 
when they embark upon such negotia- 
tion. 

Thus, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion is no longer an independent agency, 
nor a noncontroversial agency. The 
Commission has, in effect, gone out to 
purchase electricity, not for itself, but 
for other governmental agencies. En- 
tirely apart from the question of the ef- 
fect it will have on TVA, I protest such 
a mission for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

Further, I protest the negotiation of 
this contract because as I understand, 
the General Accounting Office has said 
in effect that there is no legal authority 
on the part of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to negotiate the contract. In 
my opinion, even though I have not had 
a chance to fully study the question, 
there was clearly no authority to direct 
the Atomic Energy Commission to nego- 
tiate for such a power contract. There- 
fore, this indirect method was resorted 
to even though it cast the Atomic Energy 
Commission out of character and was, I 
believe, beyond the legal authority of 
the Commission. Certainly, someone 
has given the administration incomplete 
information and poor advice. 

In that connection, Mr. President, I 
understand that a subcommittee of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee is urging 
the Atomic Energy Commission not to 
proceed further in negotiation of this 
contract until the subcommittee of the 
Judiciary Committee has had an oppor- 
tunity to hear testimony, develop the 
facts, reach some kind of a conclusion 
and make a recommendation to the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, in order to carry out the 
purposes of this move through the 
Atomic Energy Commission, I believe 
that legislation would be necessary. It 
is a change of policy. During this ses- 
sion we have considered bills here involv- 
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ing policy changes in the methods of 
building post offices and other Federal 
buildings. Admittedly, the sponsors of 
these new policies agreed that legislation 
was necessary, and asked for the enact- 
ment of laws to carry out their new 
policy. This legislation has passed both 
the House and Senate and, as I under- 
stand, an agreement thereon has been 
reached in conference and will doubtless 
become law. The bill provided for 
lease-purchase agreements to be nego- 
tiated by the Government for the con- 
struction of needed post offices and other 
Federal buildings. The capital invest- 
ment was to be furnished by private en- 
terprise and under a lease- purchase 
agreement, title would eventually vest in 
the Government. Almost the same 
thing has happened regarding a new 
policy of building tankers for our mari- 
time services. Such a bill has passed the 
Senate and is now in the House. 

To seek legislation for the construction 
of the buildings and ships was the only 
orderly and sound procedure. ‘To seek 
the same result by resorting to a nego- 
tiated contract through the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission is an indirect, unsound 
method, and I do not believe that it is 
authorized under our present statutes. 

Insofar as this step may be a part of a 
pattern to eventually liquidate the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, I oppose it vig- 
orously. TVA is not merely a sectional 
institution. Although it supplies elec- 
tricity to a considerable area of my 
State, including 14 separate municipali- 
ties, and a number of cooperatives that 
serve all of the electricity for 24 counties 
and a part of 11 additional counties, this 
is not the extent of my interest. TVA 
is a national yardstick for electric power 
rates and as such has served a great pur- 
pose to the Nation as a whole, and to the 
private power companies. It has helped 
put electricity within the reach of the 
masses of the people and at the same 
time has created mass customers for the 
private power companies and the appli- 
ance manufacturers. 

In Mississippi, in areas not served by 
TVA, we have two well-managed, wide- 
awake private power companies who are 
rendering a fine service to the people, 
with rates far more favorable than prior 
to the advent of TVA. The same is true 
in other areas of the Nation. Iam fully 
convinced that the competition supplied 
by TVA in a field that would otherwise 
be monopolistic, has on the whole bene- 
fited everyone, and I think that this is 
recognized by a great number of the 
private power owners and operators of 
the Nation. It is a great mistake to at- 
tempt to liquidate or to strangle TVA, 
by whatever means, because the entire 
Nation will suffer. 

We have these large segments of the 
Nation that are directly served by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, which, in- 
cidentally, has been a fine example of 
cound management. ‘These areas have 
no other source for electricity. These 
areas are experiencing a sound and long 
overdue growth. They should not be 
neglected and they should not be sub- 
jected to continued uncertainty as to the 
future source of their power. If means 
can be resorted to through the highly 
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doubtful legal authority of the Atomic 
Energy Commission to change the na- 
tional policy as to TVA, then such means 
can be resorted to on many other sub- 
jects and thus dangerous precedents are 
established and much injury is done. 

I urge the administration and the 
Atomic Energy Commission to abandon 
their plan to negotiate this contract. 
The Atomic Energy Commission can 
then stick to its primary obligation to 
the American people, which is to serve 
as a nonpartisan body in the fisld of 
atomic energy. I trust that other areas 
of the Nation will not stand by and see 
TVA crippled and left unable to meet 
its own obligations. Such a fate can 
and will befall other areas in due time if 
such a policy is pursued. 


EXPRESSION OF SYMPATHY OF CON- 
GRESS TO THE PEOPLE OF TEXAS 
AND MEXICO WHO HAVE BEEN 
STRICKEN BY THE RIO GRANDE 
FLOOD — HOUSE CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION 249 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate, House Concurrent Resolution 
249, which was read, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Congress of the 
United States hereby expresses deep sympa- 
thy for the tragic plight of the people of 
Texas and of Mexico who have been stricken 
by floods along the Rio Grande and desires 
that the United States offer any aid that is 
possible for the emergency relief and reha- 
bilitation from this disaster of our fellow 
citizens in Texas and of our friends and our 
neighbors of the Republic of Mexico. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of House Concur- 
rent Resolution 249. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—and I shall 
not object—I should like to ask if this is 
similar to the resolution which was of- 
fered by the distinguished Senator from 
Texas relative to the serious flood situa- 
tion in Texas and in Mexico which we 
passed by unanimous vote in the Sen- 
ate the other day? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I will say to 
the distinguished majority leader that 
on yesterday I made a brief statement 
and presented the resolution to the Sen- 
ate with his knowledge and consent. It 
was acted upon immediately and unani- 
mously. Subsequently, the minority 
leader called the Representative from 
Texas who represents the area involved 
and informed him of the generous action 
of the Senate and suggested that action 
be taken by the House. I forwarded to 
him a copy of the resolution which the 
Senate had adopted. The Parliamen- 
tarian informed me this morning that 
the House had not adopted the resolu- 
tion which had been acted upon by the 
Senate, but, instead, had adopted a 
House concurrent resolution. That is, I 
would say, not unusual. I hope it may 
become unusual. I think if the House 
acts on a bill first and sends it to the 
Senate, because of the comity which ex- 
ists between the two bodies, we should 
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consider the House bill and pass it. I 
think the same is true when the Senate 
acts first. I have no particular pride as 
to whether it is a House concurrent reso- 
lution or a Senate concurrent resolution, 
although I do not think that historically 
the record of the proceedings will be ac- 
curate, because the House record shows 
that the resolution was introduced there 
and that the Senate concurred in the 
action taken, whereas, as a matter of 
fact, the action was initiated in the 
Senate. 

The Senate was very generous to me 
yesterday. The majority leader and all 
the other Members of the Senate coop- 
erated most heartily. I am very proud 
of them and grateful to them, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and I now ask for action on the 
House concurrent resolution. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—and I shall 
not object—I understand the House is 
now in recess or in adjournment, but I 
wish fully to concur in the remarks of 
the minority leader and to say that in 
the comity between the two Houses it 
seems to me that when the Senate has 
acted first, as a matter of equity between 
the two Houses, a resolution or bill should 
be acted on by the cther House, or vice 
versa. We shall certainly attempt to 
carry out our fair share of that comity. 

I wish to say that in this particular 
case I know of the initiative of the Sen- 
ator from Texas, the distinguished mi- 
nority leader, and of the work he did in 
getting this resoluticn up, arranging to 
lay aside important legislation, and to 
having it agreed to. He is showing his 
usual and generous temperament by say- 
ing that he has no pride of authorship, 
that what he is interested in is bringing 
relief to the distressed people of Texas 
and Mexico. I think he is to be com- 
mended for his attitude in this matter, 
and I shall not object to the House con- 
current resolution being considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the House concurrent resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (H. Con. Res. 249) was considered 
and agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in view of the fact that the Senate 
has acted unanimously, that should be 
sufficient notice to every executive de- 
partment of the strong interest of the 
Senate of the United States in bringing 
every possible kind of relief to the strick- 
en area as quickly as it can be done, 


ORDER FOR RECESS TO TUESDAY 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its labors this evening 
it stand in recess until 12 o’clock noon 
on Tuesday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE OVERTHROW OF THE COMMU- 
NISTIC GOVERNMENT IN GUATE- 
MALA 
Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
last Wednesday evening, June 30, over 
television and radio, Secretary of State 
Dulles made a very clear, concise, and 
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vigorous statement about the situation 
in Guatemala, which I am certain was 
welcomed by all the American people. 
I shall ask, at the conclusion of my re- 
marks, that his address be printed in 
the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

But I wish to say that whatever en- 
couraging appearances the Guatemalan 
situation may have today are in great 
measure the result of the farsighted, 
vigorous, and unswerving leadership of 
Secretary Dulles, which culminated, es- 
pecially, in the Caracas agreement of 
about 3 months ago, in which the un- 
usual unity of the American States was 
obtained in condemnation of the inva- 
sion of international communism into 
any American State. 

It was my good fortune to be able to 
attend the Caracas Conference, by leave 
of the Senate. I there saw the well-knit 
unity which the Secretary of State was 
able to develop by his strong and vigor- 
ous presentation of the basic facts under- 
lying the encroachment of international 
communism in this hemisphere. 

The situation in Guatemala is not 
necessarily one of recent origin. It be- 
gan some years ago with a revolution in 
Guatemala, when Communist agents in- 
filtrated themselves into the revolution- 
ary government and began to lay the 
groundwork for the complete capture of 
one of the American Republics by forces 
controlled by the international Com- 
munist conspiracy which has its head- 
quarters in Moscow. 

The conspiracy became very ominous 
and dangerous. It was the first real 
beachhead of communism in the Western 
Hemisphere. It must be said, to the 
everlasting credit of the Guatemalan 
people, that, so far as we know, they are 
overwhelmingly anti-Communist. But, 
as so often happens, when a Communist 
conspiracy gets a foothold in a country, 
it operates through a very small, hard 
core minority of well-trained persons in 
an attempt to enslave the mass of the 
people. 

So I wish to say that the strong re- 
sistance which the Guatemalan people 
themselves put forth in the recent rev- 
olution, which they sponsored and led, 
and which has resulted in the encourag- 
ing success that is apparent today, 
affords an example of the attitude of a 
basically free people in one of the Ameri- 
can republics, which has risen to throw 
out the first attached tentacles of the 
great octopus of international commu- 
nism to have gained a foothold in the 
Western Hemisphere. It is very en- 
couraging to see that this resistance has 
occurred. It is very encouraging, not 
merely because of the freedom-loving 
attitude of the people of Guatemala 
themselves; but throughout this strug- 
gle, in the last year or so, there has been 
evidence of an awareness on the part of 
the American republics themselves that 
there is, in fact, a great danger from 
international communism. So they have 
united with a remarkable degree of suc- 
cess to resist it and to throw it out. 

Again, I wish to say that great credit 
must go, in my opinion, to the vision and 
the anticipation of Secretary Dulles, 
culminating in the declaration of Cara- 
cas which set forth that the invasion of 
or control by international communism 
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in any of the American republics 
threatened the peace and security of all 
of them. It brought them together; and 
that united moral strength of the 
American republics, that no doubt were 
willing to stand together in whatever 
action might have been necessary to 
throw back the Communist invaders of 
this hemisphere was, I believe, a tre- 
mendous impetus to the freedom-loving 
people within Guatemala in finally rising 
and purging themselves of a cancer 
which was threatening the freedom of 
their country. 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recor the address made last Wed- 
nesday evening, over television and ra- 
dio, by Secretary of State Dulles. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tonight I should like to talk with you 
about Guatemala. It is the scene of dra- 
matic events. They expose the evil purpose 
of the Kremlin to destroy the inter-American 
system and they test the ability of the 
American states to maintain the peaceful 
integrity of this hemisphere. 

For several years international commu- 
nism has been probing here and there for 
nesting places in the Americas. It finally 
chose Guatemala as a spot which it could 
turn into an official base from which to breed 
subversion which would extend tq other 
American republics. 

This intrusion of Soviet despotism was, of 
course, a direct challenge to our Monroe 
Doctrine—the first and most fundamental 
of our foreign policies. 

It is interesting to recall that the menace 
which brought that doctrine into being was 
itself a menace born in Russia. It was the 
Russian Czar Alexander and his despotic 
allies in Europe who, early in the last cen- 
tury, sought control of South America and 
the western part of North America. In 
1823 President Monroe confronted this chal- 
lenge with his deciaration that the Euro- 
pean despots could not “extend their poli- 
tical system to any portion of either conti- 
nent without endangering our peace and 
happiness.” “We would not,” he said, be- 
hold such interposition, in any form, with 
indifference.” 

These sentiments were shared by the other 
American republics and they were molded 
into a foreign policy of us all. For 131 years 
that policy has well served the peace and 
security of this hemisphere. It serves us 
well today. 

In Guatemala, international communism 
had an initial success. It began 10 years 
ago when a revolution occurred in Guate- 
mala. The revolution was not without jus- 
tification. But the Communists seized on 
it, not as an opportunity for real reforms, 
but as a chance to gain political power. 

Communist agitators devoted themselves 
to infiltrating the public and private organi- 
zations of Guatemala. They sent recruits to 
Russia and other Communist countries for 
revolutionary training and indoctrination in 
such institutions as the Lenin School at 
Moscow. Operating under the guise of re- 
formers, they organized the workers and 
peasants under Communist leadership. 
Having gained control of what they call 
mass organizations, they moved on to take 
over the official press and radio of the Gua- 
temalan Government. They dominated the 
social-security organization and ran the 
agrarian-reform program. Through the tech- 
nique of the popular front they dictated to 
the Congress and the President. 

The judiciary made one valiant attempt to 
protect its integrity and independence. But 


the Communists, using their control of the 
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legislative body, caused the supreme court 
to be dissolved when it refused to give ap- 
proval to a Communist-contrived law. Ar- 
benz, who until this week was President of 
Guatemala, was openly manipulated by the 
leaders of communism. 

Guatemala is a small country. But its 
power, standing alone, is not a measure of 
the threat. The master plan of interna- 
tional communism is to gain a solid political 
base in this hemisphere, a base that can be 
used to extend Communist penetration to 
the other peoples of the other American Gov- 
ernments. It was not the power of the Ar- 
benz government that concerned us, but the 
power behind it. 

If world communism captures any Ameri- 
can State, however small, a new and perilous 
front is established which will increase the 
danger to the entire free world and require 
even greater sacrifices from the American 

ple. 

This situation in Guatemala had become 
so dangerous that the American States could 
not ignore it. At Caracas last March the 
American States held their 10th Inter-Amer- 
ican Conference. They then adopted a mo- 
mentous statement. They declared that “the 
domination or control of the political insti- 
tutions of any American State by the in- 
ternational Communist movement * * * 
would constitute a threat to the sovereignty 
and political independence of the American 
States, endangering the peace of America.” 

There was only one American State that 
voted against this declaration. That state 
was Guatemala. 

This Caracas Declaration precipitated a 
dramatic chain of events. From their Buro- 
pean base the Communist leaders moved 
rapidly to build up the military power of 
their agents in Guatemala. In May a large 
shipment of arms moved from behind the 
Iron Curtain into Guatemala. The ship- 
ment was sought to be secreted by false 
manifests and false clearances. Its ostensi- 
ble destination was changed three times 
while en route. 

At the same time, the agents of interna- 
tional communism in Guatemala intensified 
efforts to penetrate and subvert the neigh- 
boring Central American States. They at- 
tempted political assassinations and politi- 
cal strikes. They used consular agents for 
political warfare. 

Many Guatemalan people protested against 
their being used by Communist dictatorship 
to serve the Communists’ lust for power. 
The response was mass arrests, the suppres- 
sion of constitutional guaranties, the killing 
of opposition leaders, and other brutal tac- 
tics normally employed by communism to 
secure the consolidation of its power. 

In the face of these events and in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the Caracas Declara- 
tion, the nations of this hemisphere laid 
further plans to grapple with the danger. 
The Arbenz Government responded with an 
effort to disrupt the inter-American system. 
Because it enjoyed the full support of Soviet 
Russia, which is on the Security Council, 
it tried to bring the matter before the Se- 
curity Council. It did so without first re- 
ferring the matter to the American regional 
organization as is called for both by the 
United Nations Charter itself and by the 
treaty creating the American organization. 

The Foreign Minister of Guatemala openly 
connived in this matter with the Foreign 
Minister of the Soviet Union. The two were 
in open correspondence and ill-concealed 
privity. The Security Council at first voted 
overwhelmingly to refer the Guatemala mat- 
ter to the Organization of American States. 
The vote was 10 to 1. But that one negative 
vote was a Soviet veto. 

Then the Guatemalan Government, with 
Soviet backing, redoubled its efforts to sup- 
plant the American States system by Security 
Council jurisdiction. 

However, last Friday, the United Nations 
Security Council decided not to take up 
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the Guatemalan matter, but to leave it in 
the first instance to the American States 
themselves. That was a triumph for the 
system of balance between regional organi- 
zation and world organization, which the 
American States had fought for when the 
charter was drawn up at San Francisco. 

The American States then moved promptly 
to deal with the situation. Their peace 
commission left yesterday for Guatemala. 
Earlier the Organization of American States 
had voted overwhelmingly to call a meeting 
of their foreign ministers to consider the 
penetration of international communism in 
Guatemala and the measures required to 
eliminate it. Never before has there been so 
clear a call uttered with such a sense of 
urgency and strong resolve. 

Throughout the period I have outlined, 
the Guatemalan Government and Commu- 
nist agents throughout the world have per- 
sistently attempted to obscure the real 
issue—that of Communist imperialism—by 
claiming that the United States is only 
interested in protecting American business. 
We regret that there have been disputes 
between the Guatemalan Government and 
the United Fruit Co. We have urged re- 
peatedly that these disputes be submitted 
for settlement to an international tribunal 
or to international arbitration. That is the 
way to dispose of problems of this sort. But 
this issue is relatively unimportant. All who 
know the temper of the United States people 
and Government must realize that our over- 
riding concern is that which, with others, 
we recorded at Carcacas, namely the en- 
dangering by international communism of 
the peace and security of this hemisphere. 

The people of Guatemala have now been 
heard from. Despite the armaments piled 
up by the Arbenz Government, it was unable 
to enlist the spiritual cooperation of the 
people. 

Led by Col. Castillo Armas, patriots arose 
in Guatemala to challenge the Communist 
leadership—and to change it. Thus, the 
situation is being cured by the Guatemalans 
themselves. 

Last Sunday, President Arbenz of Guate- 
mala resigned and seeks asylum. Others are 
following his example. 

Tonight, just as I speak, Col. Castillo 
Armas is in conference in El Salvador with 
Colonel Monzon, the head of the council 
which has taken over the power in Guate- 
mala City. It was this power that the just 
wrath of the Guatemalan people wrested 
from President Arbenz who then took flight. 

Now the future of Guatemala lies at the 
disposal of the Guatemalan people them- 
selves. It lies also at the disposal of leaders 
loyal to Guatemala who have not treasonably 
become the agents of an alien despotism 
which sought to use Guatemala for its own 
evil ends, 

The events of recent months and days add 
a new and glorious chapter to the already 
great tradition of the American States, 

Each one of the American States has cause 
for profound gratitude. We can all be 
grateful that we showed at Caracas an im- 
pressive solidarity in support of our Amer- 
ican institutions. I may add that we are 
prepared to do so again at the conference 
called for Rio. Advance knowledge of that 
solidarity undoubtedly shook the Guate- 
malan Government. 

We can be grateful that the Organization 
of American States showed that it could act 
quickly and vigorously in aid of peace. 
There was proof that our American organi- 
zation is not just a paper organization, but 
that it has vigor and vitality to act. 

We can be grateful to the United Nations 
Security Council which recognized the right 
of regional organizations in the first instance 
to order their own affairs. Otherwise the 
Soviet Russians would have started a contro- 
versy which would have set regionalism 
against universality and gravely wounded 
both. 
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Above all, we can be grateful that there 
were loyal citizens of Guatemala who, in 
the face of terrorism and violence and 
against what seemed insuperable odds, had 
the courage and the will to eliminate the 
traitorous tools of foreign despots. 

The need for vigilance is not past. Com- 
munism is still a menace everywhere. But 
the people of the United States and of the 
other American Republics can feel tonight 
that at least one grave danger has been 
averted. Also an example is set which prom- 
ises increased security for the future. The 
ambitious and unscrupulous will be less 
prone to feel that communism is the wave of 
their future. 

In conclusion, let me assure the people of 
Guatemala. As peace and freedom are re- 
stored to that sister republic, the Govern- 
ment of the United States will continue to 
support the just aspirations of the Guate- 
malan people. A prosperous and progressive 
Guatemala is vital to a healthy hemisphere. 
The United States pledges itself not merely 
to political opposition to communism, but 
to help to alleviate conditions in Guatemala 
and elsewhere which might afford commu- 
nism an opportunity to spread its tentacles 
throughout the hemisphere. Thus we shall 
seek in positive ways to make our Americas 
an example which will inspire men every- 
where. 


ISLAND OF HUNGRY PEOPLE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
June 14 I brought to the attention of my 
colleagues in the Senate the plight of the 
peoples of the Marshall Islands who are 
suffering great inconveniences and hard- 
ships because of the Pacific hydrogen 
bomb tests in the spring. 

The islanders petitioned the United 
Nations for an assurance that they be 
considered before any future atomic or 
hydrogen tests were held in the area, 
These people are gravely ccncerned be- 
cause they have been kept indefinitely 
from their home islands and were ex- 
posed to radiation during the March 1 
test. United States Ambassador Lodge 
issued a statement reassuring the 
Marshallese that everything was being 
done to protect their interests. That is 
about all that has been done. A few 
words and no action does little to allevi- 
ate the natives’ problems. 

These people live on Kili, the island 
of hungry people. They are Bikinians, 
whose home atoll of Bikini was taken 
over 8 years ago for testing of atomic 
weapons. These people are confined to 
this tiny island, faced with hunger and 
lack of clothing. They have been look- 
ing to the United States for assistance, 
and have received only broken promises. 

These people’s home, Bikini, is about 
10 times as big as Kili, which is an oval 
island of about 120 acres, lushly over- 
grown. Fishing is poor at Kili, while it 
was bountiful at Bikini. Much of the 
time the only food is cocoanuts and 
copra. 

The small island’s population has in- 
creased from 160 to 190 in the nearly 5 
years these people have been on Kili. 

The United States is failing in its re- 
sponsibilities to these islands. We are 
obligated to them under the trust terri- 
tory agreements of the United Nations. 

I understand that steps are being 
taken to give the people of that island 
technical help. The first project to help 
these people to adjust themselves was 
started only this year. It will be several 
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years before much can be accomplished 
in that respect, so something must be 
done now, before it is too late. 

The Bikinians were moved to Rongerik 
Atoll for 2 years. Hunger finally drove 
them from there, and the United States 
Navy placed them temporarily on the 
Kwajalein Atoll. Most of their first deal- 
ings were with the Navy. In 1951 the 
Marshalls were placed under control of 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

A medical practitioner from Majuro, 
headquarters for the Marshall Island 
district, reported the people were “pretty 
healthy.” He had found no sign of mal- 
nutrition, “although sometimes they do 
run short of food.” We should not be 
satisfied with just a “pretty healthy” 
condition; we should make sure that 
those people do not suffer from malnu- 
trition and they should not have to go 
hungry and without clothing at any time. 
We Americans seem to have forgotten 
that they willingly gave up their homes 
in order to help our advancement in 
atomic science. Hunger and discontent 
are rather poor compensation, 

When King Juda was asked if the is- 
Janders were promised anything when 
they were moved, he said the Americans 
told him, “You stand on big sand bank 
as children of America. We can never 
forget you. You gave up atoll so Amer- 
ica can go ahead of everyone in world.” 

We apparently told them many things 
and it is about time we started making 
good somc of those promises. 

I hope that the State Department, the 
United States Ambassador to the U. N., 
and the Secretary of the Interior will 
heed these words and see to it that the 
pledges made by us are kept. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ur- 
Ton in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Montana yield to the Senator from 
Iowa? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am delighted to 
yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I have some 
slight knowledge of the situation in the 
area of the world to which the Senator 
has been referring. While I am in ac- 
cord with the idea that the natives there 
should not be treated badly, I have every 
reason to believe that they are being 
treated better now than they were ever 
treated before. I have evidence at my 
disposal showing that the people are 
healthier than they were before our men 
started going to the South Pacific. 

I happened to be in that part of the 
world shortly after the natives were 
moved from the island of Bikini to 
Rongerik. I was on Bikini. I saw some 
of the natives there. We have sent med- 
ical practitioners to that area to treat 
the diseases of the natives. In the whole 
history of the people there they had 
never had medical treatment previously. 
We furnished food for the natives and 
attempted to aid them in the estab- 
lishment of rudimentary schools for their 
children. We have made provision for 
medical practioners periodically to visit 
the islands—something that was never 
heard of before in that part of the world. 

With regard to the alleged infection 
resulting from atomic radiation caused 
by some of the explosions last year, or 
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by one of them in particular, I am not 
aware that any permanent injury to any 
of those people has been noted. I know 
that the first thing the United States did 
was to evacuate immediately the natives 
from any possible danger area, and they 
were taken to Kwajalein, where they 
could get the best of naval care. They 
were given that care. They were shown 
moving pictures for the first time in 
their lives. They were entertained 
there for several months. Their health 
was carefully looked after. 

Mr. President, I do not criticize the 
natives of that area. We are all utterly 
sympathetic with them. The United 
States is doing, and is going to do, every- 
thing possible to see that no injury 
comes to those people. However, I want 
the record clear that I have access to a 
substantial amount of information in 
connection with this subject, and from 
the information I have I can say that 
the people are not suffering at the mo- 
ment. They will not be permitted to be 
unduly afflicted with ills and ailments. 
Not only is the United States doing more 
for those people than was ever done be- 
fore, but it will continue to do everything 
possible te insure the natives of that 
area against injury. We are sympa- 
thetic with them. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am delighted to 
hear the statement the Senator from 
Iowa has made, and, because he is Vice 
Chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, and was former Chair- 
man of it, and because he has been inter- 
ested in the subject since the beginning, 
it is very encouraging. I wish to tell 
him, however, that on the basis of re- 
liable newspaper reports—and they are 
the only reports to which I have access, 
contrary to the representations made by 
the Senator from Iowa—the people in 
that area have been hurt by the hydro- 
gen bomb explosions, especially the one 
of March 1, I think the interval since 
then has been too short to enable us to 
say that the natives have been taken 
care of properly, because no one knows 
just what the ultimate effects of the 
explosion will be. The Senator knows 
far better than I do, because of the fact 
that he does have access to information, 
just how widespread the practice bomb- 
ing in the Pacific was on March 1, and 
how many people were affected by it, not 
only the Marshallese, who appealed to 
the United Nations and asked for assist- 
ance, but Americans and Japanese as 
well. I hope we shall be able to afford 
in the future much better protection 
from the devices used by the Govern- 
ment than we were able to provide on 
March 1. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I think it is 
interesting to discuss this particular 
matter with a little more publicity than 
it has been given. The Senator has re- 
ferred to the Japanese. I wish to state 
that there has been a strange refusal 
on the part of the Japanese to let us 
ascertain if anything happened to any 
of the Japanese fishermen who were in 
the area at the time of the explosion. 
That is a rather peculiar situation. Cer- 
tainly, the Marshallese did not request 
any aid or assistance from us. The 
Marshallese were not aware that they 


had been infected by radiation from the 
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bomb. They did not know what it was. 
As soon as we discovered what was hap- 
pening, we immediately took the natives 
from the islands to a place of safety. We 
immediately established centers of 
treatment and observation. We set up 
food camps for them and furnished them 
with a great deal of food. 

Lest I be misunderstood, I hasten to 
say that I am not criticizing the people 
of the Marshall Islands. They certainly 
have their rights as human beings. 
They should be protected. Their health 
should be protected. The United States 
should do everything within season to 
see that they do not suffer unduly. 

I am saying that we are sympathetic 
to the desires of the people in that area 
for protection and safety, and that we 
are going to provide all the means pos- 
sible for their safety and protection. 

I have seen a number of newspaper 
reports about conditions in that part of 
the world, and I feel quite certain that 
some of the newspaper reports which I 
have seen come under the heading of 
sensationalism, an attempt to make 
headlines in the United States, whereas 
the cold facts and the analytical, factual 
reports do not quite bear out the sensa- 
tionalism of some of the statements con- 
tained in some of the newspapers. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
appreciate what the Senator from Iowa 
has said. My information is obtained 
entirely from newspapers and, strangely 
enough, from newspapers in my own 
State of Montana. It is based on re- 
ports by a newspaper reporter by the 
name of Waugh, who, I believe, has vis- 
ited these islands. He works for the As- 
sociated Press, a reputable news organi- 
zation; and he sends his dispatches from 
Honolulu. 

Let me say that when the Marshallese 
protested to the United Nations, I cer- 
tainly believe they were not doing some- 
thing for which there was no basis; 
and I was very much pleased when the 
United States Ambassador to the United 
Nations, Henry Cabot Lodge, gave them 
assurance that they would receive every 
consideration. I am also delighted that 
the Senator from Iowa, who is as well 
versed in this matter as is any other 
Member of Congress, has paid close at- 
tention to it. 

I respectfully request that these news- 
paper stories be considered and studied; 
and if it is found that there is basis for 
them, I ask that the difficulty be obvi- 
ated as soon as possible, and that every 
possible consideration be given to the 
people of the islands. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I assure the Senator from Montana that 
that will be done. 

At this time I should like to discuss 
the matter a little further with the Sen- 
ator from Montana. He will recall that 
after the first atomic bombs were ex- 
ploded over Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
various reports were received regarding 
unusual injuries which were said to have 
been suffered by various of the residents 
of those cities. Of course, thousands of 
persons were killed in those two explo- 
sions. However, some of the newspapers 
and certain of the so-called slick-paper 
magazines published pictures showing 
hideous masses of some sort of fungus 
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growth on the bodies of some of the 
Japanese, and the pictures were printed 
over statements to the effect that “these 
injuries occurred because of the atomic 
explosions, and these are some of the 
awful things that happen as a result of 
such explosions.” 

Mr. President, I do not wish to mini- 
mize the effects of an atomic explosion. 
However, later it was found that the 
sores shown in such photographs had 
been on the bodies of those persons for 
some years and had resulted from the 
rather crude methods of treatment of 
open wounds which were characteristic 
of medical treatment in Japan years ago. 
In fact, in the Orient it is quite common 
to see such conditions, which result as 
the aftermath of infected wounds, and 
have nothing to do with radiation from 
the explosion of an atomic bomb. I 
refer to this matter as an illustration to 
indicate that in times of excitement, and 
sometimes hysteria, some strange and 
unjustified credit is given to some sources 
as being the cause of certain injuries 
which, in fact, have not resulted in any 
way from such sources. 

Mr. President, I know the interest of 
the Senator from Montana has in the 
people of these islands, and in having 
them receive fair treatment. I assure 
him that the Atomic Energy Commission 
is interested and concerned to the high- 
est degree; that the State Department is 
likewise interested and concerned; and 
that the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy likewise is similarly interested 
and concerned. We are concerned, for it 
is our sincere desire that no injustice 
be done and that no injuries result; 
and that if anyone is injured in any 
way, he be amply and fully taken care 
of. I wish to give the Senator from 
Montana that assurance. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, that 
assurance from the Senator from Iowa is 
enough for me, because I know of his 
sincere interest in these matters; and I 
know that he wishes, as do I, to see pro- 
per provision made and followed to a 
logical conclusion. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


RECESS TO TUESDAY 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate at this time, I now move 
that, under the order previously entered, 
the Senate stand in recess until Tuesday, 
next, at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 16 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess, the recess being, under 
the order previously entered, until Tues- 
day, July 6, 1954, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate July 2, 1954: 
MILITARY LIAISON COMMITTEE TO THE ATOMIC 
ENERGY COMMISSION 
Herbert Bernard Loper, of Nebraska, to be 


Chairman of the Military Liaison Committee 
to the Atomic Energy Commission, vice Rob- 


ert LeBaron, resigned. 


FEDERAL Coa MINE Sarery Boarp or Review 
Charles R. Ferguson, of Pennsylvania, to 
be a member of the Federal Coal Mine Safety 
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Board of Review for the term expiring July 
15, 1957. (Reappointment.) 


IN THE Coast GUARD 


Capt. Frank A. Leamy to the permanent 
rank of rear admiral, United States Coast 
Guard, to rank as such from the date of 
November 1, 1954. 

Capt. William W. Kenner to the permanent 
rank of rear admiral, United States Coast 
Guard, to rank as such effective upon con- 
firmation by the Senate. 


IN THE ARMY 


The following-named officers to be placed 
on the retired list in the grade indicated 
under the provisions of subsection 504 (d) 
of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947: 


To be lieutenant generals 


Lt. Gen. Horace Logan McBride, ©4430, 
Army of the United States (major general, 
U. S. Army). 

Lt. Gen. Andrew Davis Bruce, 05857, Army 
of the United States (major general, U. S. 
Army). 

In THE Am FORCE 

Lt. Gen. Robert Wells Harper, 53A (major 
general, Regular Air Force), United States 
Air Force, to be placed on the retired list in 
the grade of lieutenant general, under the 
provisions of subsection 504 (d) of the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947. 


The folloving officers for appointment to 
the positions indicated under the provisions 
of sections 504 and 515, Officer Personnel Act 
of 1947: 


Lt. Gen. Charles Trovilla Myers, 37A (major 
general, Regular Air Force), United States Air 
Force, to be commander, Air Training Com- 
mand, with the rank of lieutenant general 
and to be lieutenant general in the United 
States Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Glenn Oscar Barcus, 87A, Regu- 
lar Air Force, to be commander in chief, 
United States Northeast Command, with the 
rank of lieutenant general and to be lieuten- 
ant general in the United States Air Force. 


POSTMASTERS 


The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 
ALABAMA 
James B. Parker, McKenzie, Ala., in place 
of B. F. Beesley, retired. 
Edwin E. Johnson, Samson, Ala., in place 
of W. A. Coleman, transferred. 


ARKANSAS 


Edward F. Horne, Sparkman, Ark., in place 
of F. W. Knickerbocker, resigned, 


CALIFORNIA 


Wilma M. Anderson, Baker, Calif., in place 
of A. D. Erickson, retired. 

Leonard V. Livingston, Baldwin Park, 
Calif., in place of R. W. Scott, retired. 

Myles B. Ellis, Crescent City, Calif., in 
place of C. T. Hansen, transferred. 

Francis M. Schaffer, Encino, Calif., in place 
of C. M. Tucker, deceased. 

June C. Kennedy, Liberty Farms, Calif. 
Office became Presidential April 1, 1952. 

George J. McMillin, Long Beach, Calif., in 
place of H. K. Goodwin, retired. 

Elinor W. Dickenson, Moraga, Calif., in 
place of J. J. Hansen, deceased. 

Florence R. Coggins, Nipton, Calif., in 
place of E. M. Trehearne, retired. 

Lionel J. Worden, San Jose, Calif., in place 
of J. A. Chargin, Jr., removed. 

Clarence R. Lamb, Santa Paula, Calif., in 
place of H. W. Driggs, retired. 

Dorothy Irma Paxton, Tipton, Calif., in 
place of H. D. Beck, retired. 

David Bordessa, Valley Ford, Calif., in 
place of J. E. Stornetta, resigned. 


COLORADO 


Frances K. Woodward, Kiowa, Colo., in 
place of Ada Killin, retired. 

Marion E. Benedict, Uravan, Colo., in place 
of M. M. Latham, resigned. 
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CONNECTICUT 
Wesley F. Gomez, Cornwall Bridge, Conn., 
in place of E. O. Engisch, resigned. 
John L. Titus, Stafford, Conn., in place of 
R. A. Booth, retired. 
Guy C. Hosmer, Waterford, Conn., in place 
of A. H. Buttery, removed. 


FLORIDA 
Thomas M. Love, Chipley, Fla., in place of 
A. F. Townsend, resigned. 
Frank J. Hill, Jr., San Antonio, Fla., in 
place of N. A. Kovarik, retired. 


GEORGIA 

Walter H. Phillips, Jr., Forest Park, Ga., in 
place of C. E. McKown, removed. 

Ralph Smith, Jeffersonville, Ga., in place 
of F. M. Vaughn, retired. 

Arthur C. Curtis, Jr., Norman Park, Ga., in 
place of J. S. Newton, transferred. 

Robert L. Roberson, Ochlochnee, Ga., in 
place of Jack Herring, retired. 

Joseph J. Pope, Omaha, Ga., in place of 
M. M. Pope, retired. 

Walter U. Scott, Pavo, Ga., in place of H. J. 
Alderman, retired. 

James S. Rees, Preston, Ga., in place of 
Ruby Anderson, transferred. 


IDAHO 
Harold C. Hunter, Filer, Idaho, in place of 
G. G. Smith, transferred. 
Wallace K. Whitehead, Lava Hot Springs, 
Idaho, in place of A. B. Peck, removed. 
Thomas W. Richardson, Worley, Idaho, in 
place of L. R. Dyer, transferred. 


ILLINOIS 
John W. Duncan, Assumption Ill., in place 
of F. P. Ryan, resigned. 
Denby R. Boring, Carlinville, Ill., in place 
of John Hoelting, transferred. 
Louise M. Florian, Chicago Ridge, III., in 
place of M. H. Paulus, retired. 
Leroy J. Mager, Frankfort, Ill., in place of 
A. K. Fink, retired. 
William K. Sheridan, Havana, Ill., in place 
of W. T. Smith, retired. 
Phillip Day, Jacksonville, III., in place of 
C. J. Ator, retired. 
Lester V. DuMontelle, Momence, III., in 
place of Paul Therien, deceased. 
Arlington E. Gittings, Oquawka, Ill, in 
place of G. S. Thornton, retired. 
C. Fern Boston, Owaneco, Ill., in place of 
H. V. Neel, retired. 
Lloyd Newnom, Pearl, Ill., in place of G. A. 
Garrison, resigned. 
Roy E. McMahan, Potomac, III., in place 
of P. C. Smith, retired. 
INDIANA 
Paul Winter, Bicknell, Ind., in place of 
R. T. Phillippe, retired. 
Lester C. Rhynard, Kouts, Ind., in place 
of I. J. Dye, retired. 
Lloyd H. Berger, Peru, Ind., in place of E. 
G. Marburger, deceased. 
Robert F. Wisehart, Shirley, Ind., in place 
of J. C. Cottrell, transferred. 
IOWA 
Virgil L. Ellis, Allerton, Iowa, in place of 
Clare Dougherty, deceased. 
Robert N. Steinick, Madrid, Iowa, in place 
of O. H. Darby, retired. 
Keith Gray, Postville, Iowa, in place of 
H. H. Douglass, removed. 
KANSAS 
Martin L. Pearsall, Caney, Kans., in place 
of C. E. Hanion, retired. 
Carl F. Rebman, Edgerton, Kans., in place 
of J. O. Larrick, retired. 
Charles W. Taylor, Edna, Kans., in place 
of T. L. Lozier, transferred. 
Lester E. Tucker, Osborne, Kans., in place 
of W. L. Green, transferred. 
Henry C. Thomas, Piedmont, Kans., in 
place of J. E. Kennedy, retired, 
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KENTUCKY 


Clyde. Murl Bratcher, Clarkson, Ky., in 
place of E. W. Cubbage, resigned. 

Waldo Redman, Glasgow, Ky., in place of 
J. R. Richardson, deceased. 

Neville P. Perry, Hazel, Ky., in place of D. 
N. White, resigned. 

Charles W. Johnson, Virgie, Ky., in place of 
H. C. Hamilton, resigned. 


LOUISIANA 


George M. Germany, Loreauville, La., in 
place of C. M. Germany, retired. 

Louis B. Moseley, Oak Grove, La., in place 
of S. H. Campbell retired. 

Joseph K. Mayes, Pelican, La., in place of 
K. P. McDonnell, retired. 

Arthur L. Layton, Shreveport, La., in place 
of R. H. Nelson, retired. 


MAINE 


Russell M. Batson, West Jonesport, Maine, 
in place of E. B. Batson, retired. 


MARYLAND 


Catherine L. C. Hilferty, Baldwin, Md., in 
place of C. A. Snavely, resigned. 

John W. McGreevy, Linthicum Heights, 
Md., in place of H. J. Paul, retired. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Renaldo A. Consoletti, Milford, Mass., in 
place of J. E. Higgiston, deceased. 

Arthur P. Phillips, Monterey, Mass., in 
place of W. T. Martin, retired. 

Francis R. Sinervo, Palmer, Mass., in place 
of T. J. Sullivan, retired. 


MICHIGAN 


Lela M. Waters, Casnovia, Mich., in place 
of R. G. Hayward, retired. 

Edward L. Baker, Detroit, Mich., in place 
of F. C. Middel, retired. 

George A. Duncan, Hillsdale, Mich., in 
place of J. R. O'Meara, resigned. 

H. Wayne Parker, Grand Rapids, Mich., in 
place of A. W. Hamilton, deceased. 

Harold C. Lowing, Jenison, Mich., in place 
of Lillian Moody, retired. 

Martin C. Kasischke, Tawas City, Mich., in 
place of L. T. Bing, retired. 

William Karsten, Zeeland, Mich., in place 
of W. G. F. L. Wentzel, retired. 


MINNESOTA 


Lester K. Strawsell, Callaway, Minn., in 
place of D. W. Bellefeuille, resigned. 

Clarence E. Peterson, Goodridge, Minn., in 
place of Stephen Singer, retired. 

Orville J. Wilson, Hallock, Minn., in place 
of C. R. Bouvette, resigned. 

Lloyd H. Lee, Hanley Falls, Minn., in place 
of C. J. Mickelson, transferred. 

John A. Anderson, New York Mills, Minn., 
in place G. V. Anderson, transferred. 

Lloyd E. Johnson, Palisade, Minn., in place 
of D. W. Forsmark, removed. 

Harry L. Sherman, Rush City, Minn., in 
place of J. M. McGuire, resigned. 

Donald C. Brown, Waseca, Minn., in place 
of D. M. Coughlin, retired. 


MISSOURI 


Wayne W. Wilson, Bethany, Mo., in place 
of Walter Bartlett, retired. 

Mildred S. Parker, Cowgill, Mo., in place 
of E. B. Lile, removed. 

Marie L. E. Koehler, Grover, Mo., in place 
of A. A. Koch, deceased. 

James D. Williams, Ionia, Mo., in place of 
W. M. Thomas, removed. 

William R. Zink, Knob Noster, Mo., in 
place of P. G. Utley, retired. 

Harry J. DeGuire, Liguori, Mo., in place of 
F. B. Bockwinkel, resigned. 

Mary C. Hazelton, Princeton, Mo., in place 
of F. A. Lambert, retired. 

MONTANA 

Alma E. V. Youngberg, Clyde Park, Mont., 
in place of Elizabeth McCormick, resigned. 

Gordon L. Johnson, Dodson, Mont., in 
place of L. E. Kodalen, retired. 

Ruth Sieler, Plevna, Mont., in place of 
P. J. Herbst, retired. 
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NEBRASKA 

John H. Schaller, Bellevue, Nebr., in place 
of W. J. McCorkindale, resigned. 

Edwin Gorton, Crawford, Nebr., in place of 
J. P. Davis, resigned. 

Ronald A. Whitehead, Mason City, Nebr., 
in place of J. C. Nelson, deceased. 

Wilbur B. Brown, Miller, Nebr., in place 
of A. A. Coufal, transferred. 


NEVADA 


Myra B. Johnson, Mercury, Nev. Office be- 
came presidential April 1, 1952, 


NEW JERSEY 


Preston Fisher, Cape May Court House, 
N. J., in place of E. O. Yowell, retired. 

Florence M. Champion, Dorchester, N. J., 
in place of L. S. Champion, retired. 

Benjamin Paul Heritage, Mullica Hill, N. 
J., in place of G. T. Knapp, removed. 

Eimer B. Reed, Sea Isle City, N. J., in place 
of Thomas Whittington, resigned. 

Anna L. Hagstrom, Wanaque, N. J., in place 
of S. K. Conway, deceased. 


NEW MEXICO 


Horace G. Hubert, Carlsbad, N. Mex., in 
place of R. S. Soladay, resigned. 

Evelyn R. Goodner, Jal, N. Mex., in place 
of D. A. Klepper, resigned. 

Sybil S. Schlittler, Oil Center, N. Mex., in 
place of M. L. Mitchell, resigned. 

NEW YORK 

Ishmael B. Burns, Alexandria Bay, N. T., in 
place of F. F. Cornwall, retired. 

Joseph Del Giudice, Croton-on-Hudson, 
N. Y., in place of E. L. Van Tassell, removed. 

William F. Pfarrer, Hilton, N. Y., in place 
of B. C. Randall, resigned. 

John L. Button, South New Berlin, N. Y., in 
place of Josephine Westphall, resigned. 

Edmon L. Sowers, Thiells, N. Y., in place of 
Walter Stanhope, retired. 

Margaret C. Wilcox, Whitney Point, N. Y. 
in place of A. D. Driscoll, retired. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Gladys T. Ratledge, Advance, N. C., in 
place of W. G. Ratledge, deceased. 

Louis M. Ensley, Balsam, N. C., in place of 
N. R. Christy, retired. 

Hazel B. Sebastian, Hays, N. C., in place of 
M. B. Smith, resigned. 

John H. Norton, Stony Point, N. C., in place 
of D. F. Cockrell, removed. 

Enos R. Boyd, Waynesville, N. C., in place 
of J. H. Howell, retired. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Randall C. Zimprich, Davenport, N. Dak., 
in place of W. A. Borderud, retired. 

Louis J. Lovcik, Pisek, N. Dak., in place of 
B. J. Schnedar, deceased. 

Clayton N. Caron, Scranton, N. Dak., in 
place of C. A. Johnson, deceased. 

Franklin V. Frykman, Souris, N. Dak., in 
place of A. M. Sletten, transferred. 

Herman C. Becker, Wahpeton, N. Dak., in 
place of R. L. Hawes, retired. 

Robert G. Brown, Wimbledon, N. Dak., in 
place of L. E. Peterson, resigned. 

Adolf Dockter, Zeeland, N. Dak., in place of 
H. E. Hezel, retired. 

OHIO 

William C. Fulton, Belle Center, Ohio, in 
place of W. K. Connor, resigned. 

Lois M. Sams, Beloit, Ohio, in place of C. 
M. Birch, retired. 

Leonard Allison LaFollette, Buchtel, Ohio, 
in place of Viola Smathers, resigned. 

Victor L. Will, Canal Winchester, Ohio, in 
place of V. L. Will, resigned. 

Marian L. Reed, Chesterhill, Ohio, in place 
of Hettie Woodward, retired. 

Hobart A. Wehking, Cincinnati, Ohio, in 
place of C. J. Bocklet, retired. 

John W. Wilcox, Jr., Dresden, Ohio, in place 
of B. R. Taylor, retired. 

Dorothy H. Pettit, East Fultonham, Ohio, 
in place of Marie Thompson, retired. 
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Ernest H. Wilson, Marengo, Ohio, in place 
of H. E. Ralston, transferred. 

James O. Drake, North Jackson, Ohio, in 
place of A. F. Jones, retired. 

Mildred J. Lockwood, Okeana, Ohio, in 
place of W. E. Bennett, transferred. 

Edna T. Duncan, Perrysville, Ohio, in place 
of D. K. De Long, transferred. 

David S. Shia, St. Clairsville, Ohio, in place 
of C. A. Ferren, retired. 

Neil H. Adams, Sycamore, Ohio, in place of 
W. T. Golling, transferred. 

Earl W. Schnetzler, Waterville, Ohio, in 
place of M. G. Van Fleet, retired. 

George W. Rupp, Wellston, Ohio, in place 
of A. B. Bishop, resigned. 


OKLAHOMA 


Carlin M. Whittemore, Hennessey, Okla., in 
place of W. P. Herscher, removed. 

Esther M. McAdams, Ninnekah, Okla., in 
place of I. M. Duke, resigned. 

Ernest Arnold, Nowata, Okla., in place of 
J. T. Norton, retired. 

Claire Shirley, Snyder, Okla., in place of J. 
A. Barnett, transferred. 

Thad D. Jones, Tuttle, Okla., in place of 
W. H. Wester, resigned. 

M. Marvel Gregory, Weleetka, Okla., in 
place of T. L. Pike, removed. 

Treva O. Courtney, Yale, Okla., in place of 
G. W. Blair, retired. 


OREGON 


Theodore R. Willard, Empire, Oreg., in 

place of H. L. Strand, resigned. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Espy G. Thomas, Boswell, Pa., in place of 
S. A. Heffley, deceased. 

Robert W. Stahl, Mount Pleasant, Pa., in 
place of Clark Queer, resigned. 

Elizabeth V. Hixenbaugh, New Eagle, Pa., 
in place of Lottie Teuche, retired. 

Edgar S. Babp, Tatamy, Pa., in place of 
E. S. Happel, retired. 

Fred K. Giesler, Waterford, Pa., in place 
of C. S. Shaw, retired. 

Paul E. Trump, York Springs, Pa., in place 
of C. M. Boyer, retired. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Ida B. Feagin, Bonneau, S. C., in place of 
S. W. Lytchfield, Jr., resigned. 
James L. Sheppard, Yemassee, S. C., in 
place of W. A. Powell, transferred. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Edward Keith Welch, Blunt, S. Dak., in 
place of W. S. Leeper, retired. 

Melvin H. Koepsell, Canova, S. Dak., in 
place of F. S. Countryman, retired. 

Joseph M. Jones, Fairview, S. Dak. in 
place of L. M. Dyer, retired. 

Roland D. Schlaht, Gregory, S. Dak., in 
place of J. F. Krizan, Jr., deceased. 

Chester A. Hattervig, Viborg, S. Dak., in 
place of R. B. Nelson, deceased. 


TENNESSEE 
Frank W. Medley, Monterey, Tenn., in place 
of L. P. Speck, retired. 
Lucile S. Busler, White Pine, Tenn., in 
place of F. B. Cowan, retired. 


TEXAS 

Glen D. Kelley, Aledo, Tex., in place of 
L. F. Reynolds, retired. 

Edgar M. Jackson, Athens, Tex., in place 
of E. L. Watson, retired. 

Elmer P. Beecher, Goree, Tex., in place of 
C. R. Chamberlain, deceased. 

Gilford W. White, Luling, Tex., in place 
of P. L. Walker, deceased. 

Edna Caryl Naugle, Saginaw, Tex., in place 
of N. B. Elkins, resigned. 

Betty J. Beene, Terminal, Tex., in place 
of W. O. Ham, resigned. 

Joe P. Bullion, Truscott, Tex., In place of 
Irene New, resigned. 

Jerrold D. Wilkinson, West, Tex., in place 
of R. J. Marak, retired. 


1954 


UTAH 


Nora R. Hatsis, Kenilworth, Utah., in place 
of Etta Moffitt, retired. 

Elmer M. Williams, West Jordan, Utah. 
Oñice established March 1, 1951. 


VERMONT 


Parker C. Risley, Perkinsville, Vt., in place 
of W. H. Salmond, retired. 

Edward F. Baccei, Proctor, Vt., in place of 
J. B. Flannagan, retired. 


VIRGINIA 


Michael H. Utz., Brightwood, Va., in place 
of J. C. Crigler, Jr., retired. 

Tazewell H. Caldwell, Riner, Va., in place 
of G. J. Akers, retired. 

Hendrick O. Carwile, Rustburg, Va., in 
place of V. I. Pick, retired. 


WASHINGTON 


Paul V. Roos, Cusick, Wash., in place of 
O. H. Snew, deceased. 

Harold L. Woolf, Deming, Wash., in place 
of J. P. Nims, resigned. 

James T. Likes, Rosalia, Wash., in place 
of H. C. Roberts, retired. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Eleanor F. Morris, Ashland, W. Va. 
became presidential July 1, 1944. 

Georgia E. Samples, Coal Fork, W. Va., in 
place of W. M. Seeley, resigned. 

Helen J. Kemper, Dawes, W. Va., in place 
of D. C. Shonk, resigned. 

Herbert C. Conley, English, W. Va., in 
place of Alexander McDarmont, resigned. 

Odbert Beecher Phillips, French Creek, 
W. Va., in place of P. E. Thomas, resigned. 

James F. Lowe, Jolo, W. Va., in place of 
H. W. Stephenson, resigned. 

Benjamin F. Ford, Lewisburg, W. Va., in 
place of D. R. Nickell, retired. 

Letitia H. Spaulding, Longacre, W. Va., in 
place of J. J. Dixon, resigned. 

Ann L. Errington, Scarbro, W. V., in place 
of W. C. Bishop, retired. 


WISCONSIN 


Herman C. Lawin, Cornucopia, Wis., in 
place of Peter. Stark, resigned. 

Howard E. Beaulier, Goodman, Wis., in 
place of R. W. Burt, deceased. 

Paul M. Saftig, Kenosha, Wis., in place of 
A. C. Grosvenor, deceased. 

Victor H. Braun, Pickrel, Wis., in place of 
L. B. Hein, deceased. 

Ervin C. Schroeder, Saukville, Wis., in place 
of B. A Ruskauff, retired. 

Orville E. Wildes, Warrens, Wis., in place 
of E. O. Johnson, retired. 

Karl E. Freitag, Waterloo, Wis., in place of 
E. A. Kilian, resigned. 

WYOMING 

Florence E. Hall, Moorcroft, Wyo., in place 
of Lee Waddell, resigned. 

Cleo V. Malone, Yoder, Wyo., in place of 
W. W. Walker, transferred. 


Office 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 

the Senate July 2, 1954: 
DIPLOMATIC AND FoREIGN SERVICE 

Sheldon T. Mills, of Oregon, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to the Re- 
public of Ecuador. 

Waldemar J. Gallman, of New York, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to Iraq. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 


William H. Brett, of Ohio, to be Director of 
the Mint for the term of 5 years, to fill an 
existing vacancy. 

Sr. LAWRENCE SEAWAY DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 

Lewis G. Castle, of Minnesota, to be Ad- 
ministrator of the St. Lawrence Seaway De- 
velopment Corporation. 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
John H. Winchell, of Colorado, to be an 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner for the 
remainder of the term expiring December 31, 
1960. 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
Robert Thompson Secrest, of Ohio, to be 
Federal Trade Commissioner for the term 
of 7 years from September 26, 1954. 


IN THE ARMY 


Appointment in the Regular Army of the 
United States to the grades indicated under 
the provisions of title V of the Officer Per- 
sonnel Act of 1947: 


To be major generals 


Maj. Gen. Cornelius Edward Ryan, 07375, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U. S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Frank Albert Allen, Jr., O7415, 
Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
U. S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Bryan Lee Milburn, 07469. Army 
of the United States (brigadier general, U. S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. John Charles Macdonald, 08402, 
Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
U. S. Army). 

To be brigadier generals 

Brig. Gen. Frank Needham Roberts, 
012734, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U. S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Charles Harlan Swartz, 012798, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Louis Watkins Prentiss, 014672, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Wesley Tate Guest, 014654, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Carroll Heiney Deitrick, 014796, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. James Dunne O'Connell, 014965, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Temporary appointment in the Army of 
the United States to the grades indicated 
under the provisions of subsec. 515 (c) of the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947: 


To be major general 


Brig. Gen. Herbert Maury Jones, 012251, 
United States Army. 


To be brigadier general 


Chaplain (Col.) Frank Alden Tobey, 
041698, United States Army. 


PosTMASTERS 
ARIZONA 
Nell K. Guinn, Rowood. 
ARKANSAS 


Ernest E. Epperson, Gentry. 
Gillis W. Stephenson, Monticello. 


CALIFORNIA 


Carroll E. Harris, Bishop. 

John H. Bergstrom, East Highlands. 
Ralph B. Webb, Maricopa. 

James M. Morris, Novato. 

E. Jerome Mathis, Pala. 

Albert J. Honett, Pinecrest. 
Francis E. Bodeson, Ripon. 


CONNECTICUT 


Martin J. Gilman, Gilman. 
Douglas C. Griffiths, Salisbury. 


FLORIDA 


Frederick L. Swain, Anthony. 

Ira W. McCollum, Brooksville. 
Harry F. Swathwood, Cortez. 
Adwell D. Gobler, DeLeon Springs. 
William A. Fisher, Dunedin. 
William D. Hillier, Florida City. 
Robert L. Perry, Groveland. 
Millard A. Jameson, Lithia. 
Frances D. Taylor, Malone. 
Arnold Bridges, Ormond Beach. 
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IDAHO 

Joseph C. Newman, New Plymouth. 
, ILLINOIS 

Stuart S. Barrett, Ashley. 

Leon E. Shreve, Belle Rive. 

Walter Matteson, Efingham. 

Paul Barnes, Elsah. 

Eliot E. Overdorf, Glencoe. 

Dorothy C. Fulscher, Hampton. 

Franklin A. Canaday, Homer. 

Archibald D. Nelson, Jerseyville. 

Archie M. Wells, Rockport, 

Louis H. Koch, Tremont. 

Myrtie Schmitt, Troy. 

Edwin G. Meyer, Valmeyer. 

Lyman K. Shawler, West Union, 

Floyd E. Watts, Winnetka. 

INDIANA 
Richard W. Troyer, Churubusco. 
IOWA 

Francis Wayne Harbour, Bedford. 

Arlis L. Kinseth, Bode. 

Forrest T. Edwards, Eldridge. 

Lyle A. Spencer, Kellerton. 

Reed L. Blankinship, Ottumwa. 

John D. Hartzler, Pulaski. 


KANSAS 

William L. Harp, Garden City. 
Harold Robert McFarlane, Hesston, 
Richard A. Decker, Oskaloosa. 
Howard R. Brickel, Pratt. 

Frank H. Chesky, Sterling. 


LOUISIANA 

Thomas L. Ducrest, Jr., Broussard. 
Myrtle S. Busch, Longleaf. 
Aubrey E. Morse, Roseland. 


MAINE 


* 
Earl G. Folster, Great Works. 
Paul H. Stone, North Windham. 
William D. Halloran, Presque Isle. 


MARYLAND 
Lester S. Rudacille, Daniels. 


Charles H. Messick, Ridgely. 
William G. Palmer, Savage. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Sidney C. Perham, Chelmsford. 
Frank Wesley Garran, North Truro, 
Donald R. Biron, Pittsfield. 
Gerald N. Wheeler, Richmond. 
MICHIGAN 
Marie Hope, Lake Leelanau. 
Lyle B. Austin, Lansing. 
Virginia G. Sorum, Morley. 
Joseph H. Benkert, Reed City. 
MINNESOTA 
Laurel D. Sherman, Angora. 
Elmer T. Requa, Austin. 
Russell J. Slade, Babbitt. 
Duane T. Dueffert, Butterfield. 
Mabel F. Wester, Floodwood. 
Bernard J. Petroski, Grand Marais. 
Raymond L. TeHennepe, Leonard. 
Donald E. Ecklund, Marine on St. Croix. 
Warren O. Johnson, McGregor. 
Leo L. Pratt, Merrifield. 
Carl W. Lehman, Montgomery. 
Melvin S. Dalby, Solway. 
Marvil C. Nelson, Winnebago. 
MISSOURI 
Donald L. Bess, Bloomfield. 
John B. Chipp, New Hampton. 
NEBRASKA 
Margaret Z. Fox, Kilgore. 
Raymond L. Crosier, Oakdale. 
Curtis S. Haddix, Western. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
James Martin Fortier, Center Conway. 
NEW JERSEY 
John R. Hendricks, Dividing Creek. 
Florence M. Letts, Hohokus. 
Ernest P. Billow, Hope. 


William L. Fylstra, Little Falls. 
William J. Dorgan, Palisades Park. 
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Robert H. Thomson, South Branch. 
James W. Harris, Surf City. 


NEW YORK 

Leonard T. Gadwood, Oswego. 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Neece N. Osborn, Jamestown. 


Clay T. Lefler, Matthews. 
Charles T. Burke, Wilmington, 
OHIO 
Eugene H. Lillibridge, Burton. 
Bernice E. Bridges, Conover. 
Ralph J. Walters, Deerfield. 
William D. Smallwood, Londonderry. 
John L. Hall, Orwell. 
Frank Cleland, Racine. 
Elmer J. Evans, Wellsville. 
Otto J. Landefeld, Willard. 
Lloyd Eugene Bush, Williamsport. 
OREGON 
Eldon L. Lee, Yoncalla. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Joseph P. Shurilla, Custer City. 
John F. Woodruff, Devon. 
Hazel L. Kane, Garland. 
Robert J. Drake, Hawley. 
Daniel Hobart Cope, Jonestown. 
Leon L. Nicholas, Kunkletown. 
James A. Bleakly, Merion Station. 
Archie C. Kline, Mont Alto. 
Herbert M. Dissinger, Mount Gretna, 
Marshall L. Sterne, Oakford. 
Maurice A. Nordberg, Philipsburg. 
Charles P. McGuigan, Red Lion. 
Thomas N. Asa, West Brownsville, 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Haskell M. Thomas, Florence. 
Joe G. Flowers, Lake View. 
John G. Evans, Six Mile. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Russell C. Birkeland, Dupree. 
Sarah J. Stadem, Henry. 
Fredrick L. Bellum, Timber Lake. 


TENNESSEE 


Jimmie M. Leach, Atwood. 
William A. Logan, McDonald. 
TEXAS 
Oliver A. Koenig, Aubrey. 
Charles C. Barton, Bertram. 
Arthur Bergmann, Comfort. 
Ellis D. Beck, Cushing. 
Robert Edgar Hutchins, Greenville, 
Calvin D. Rippetoe, Lipan. 
William R. Bellamy, Lockhart. 
Frances C. Hutson, North Cowden. 
Paul L. Morrison, Pecos. 
Areland Stricklen, Redwater. 
James A. Lewis, Rio Hondo. 
Josephine L. Moore, Roxton. 
Montie A. Moss, Sanford. 
Virgie Lou Smith, Tornillo. 
Floyd Z. Pannell, Tulia. 
Willard S. Thomas, Weatherford. 
R. 5. Sanders, Weinert. 
UTAH 
Jessie S. Neilsen, Lark. 
Eugene R. Carter, Moab. 
Eldon R. Janes, Providence. 
VERMONT 
Stillman L. Needham, Bridgewater. 
Luther A. Prescott, Essex Junction. 
VIRGINIA 
John B. Robertson, Hurt. 
WASHINGTON 
William L. Hickey, Bucoda. 
Francis M. Moses, Centralia. 
Leland H. Jensen, La Conner. 
Earl D. Kelley, Newport. 


Will K. Munson, Sunnyside 
Oscar L. Hanson, Vancouver. 


Paul L. Carey, Woodland. 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Margaret W. Cook, Berwind 
Dorsey H. Wilson, Fort Spring. 
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Bessie L. Cormany, Malden. 
Delbert C. Kines, Moatsville. 
Janet A. Sisson, Sissonville. 
WISCONSIN 
Margaret P. Webb, Barronett. 
Philip H. Moe, Chetek. 
Mae G. Ashley, Doylestown. 
Oscar F. Paulson, La Crosse. 
Lyle E. Dye, Mazomainie. 
Lucile A. Farness, Morrisonville. 
Myron T. Schroeder, Oneida. 
Ernest Ivan Wilson, Poynette. 
Joe A. Petersen, Tony. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Frinay, Jury 2, 1954 


The House met at 10 o’clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, humbly and confident- 
ly, we are again turning unto Thee in 
the sacred attitude of prayer, mindful 
of Thy blessings in all our yesterdays 
and encouraged by Thy gracious promises 
of help for each new day. 

May we appreciate more fully that of 
no one else can we ask so much and none 
other is so able and willing to supply our 
many needs. 

Grant that we may have a clear vision 
and understanding of our problems and 
the realities of life, seeing them in their 
right perspectives and proportions and 
daring to face them bravely. 

May the spirit of our minds and hearts 
always be the spirit of integrity and jus- 
tice, of unity and charity, and sympathy 
for all who are baffled and dismayed by 
the vicissitudes of life. 

In Christ’s name we bring our peti- 
tions. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Ast, 
one of its clerks, announced that the 
Senate had passed without amendment 
a bill and joint resolutions of the House 
of the following titles: 


H. R. 9315. An act to provide for an exten- 
sion on a reciprocal basis of the period of the 
free entry of Philippine articles in the United 
States; 

H. J. Res. 256. Joint resolution to permit 
articles imported from foreign countries for 
the purpose of exhibition at the First Inter- 
national Instrument Congress and Exposi- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa., to be admitted with- 
out payment of tariff, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 537. Joint resolution to permit 
articles imported from foreign countries for 
the purpose of exhibition at the Washington 
State Fourth International Trade Fair, Seat- 
tle, Wash., to be admitted without payment 
of tariff, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 545. Joint resolution to permit 
articles imported from foreign countries for 
the purpose of exhibition at the Interna- 
tional Trade-Sample Fair, Dallas, Tex., to be 
admitted without payment of tariff, and for 
other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 552. Joint resolution making tem- 
porary appropriations for the fiscal year 
1955, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 553. Joint resolution to amend 
the act of June 30, 1954 (Private Law 495, 
83d Cong.). 
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The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a concurrent resolu- 
tion of the following title, in which the 
concurrence of the House is requested: 


S. Con. Res. 93. Concurrent resolution to 
express deep sympathy of Congress to peo- 
ple stricken by floods along the Rio Grande. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had adopted the following reso- 
lution (S. Res. 274): 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow and deep regret the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. HUGH 
Butter, late a Senator from the State of 
Nebraska, 

Resolved, That the President of the Sen- 
ate appoint a committee, of which he shall 
be a member, to attend the funeral of the 
deceased Senator. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communi- 
cate these resolutions to the House of Rep- 
resentatives and transmit a copy thereof to 
the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That, as a further mark of re- 
spect to the memory of the deceased Senator, 
the Senate do now adjourn. 


SUSPENSION OF DUTIES AND IM- 
PORT TAXES ON METAL SCRAP 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Ways and Means may 
have until midnight tonight to file a re- 
port on the bill (H. R. 8155) to continue 
until the close of June 30, 1955, the sus- 
pension of duties and import taxes on 
metal scrap, and for other purposes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Obviously a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 95] 
Angell Fino Machrowicz 
Bentsen Gamble Mason 
Bonin Hart Miller, N. Y, 
Boykin Heller M n 
Broyhill Hillings Perkins 
Buckley Hinshaw Powell 
Burdick Johnson, Calif. Prouty 
Busbey Kearns Regan 
Chatham t 
Chudoff Kersten, Wis. Shafer 
Curtis, Nebr. Klein Sutton 
Dingell Long Weichel 
Dodd Lucas Wilson, Tex. 
Feighan Lyle 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and 
ninety-four Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 
Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts 
asked and was given permission to ad- 
dress the House for 5 minutes today, fol- 


lowing the legislative program and any 
special orders heretofore entered. 
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AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1954 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 9680) to provide 
for continued price support for agricul- 
tural products; to augment the market- 
ing and disposal of such products; to 
provide for greater stability in the prod- 
ucts of agriculture, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H. R. 9680, 
With Mr. Corron in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday the Clerk had fin- 
ished reading through line 17 on page 2. 
The Clerk will report the committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 3, after 201 insert “(a) and 
(b).“ 


The committee amendment was agreed 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment to line 17 which is a clerical 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
Hore: On page 2, line 17, after the semi- 
colon insert a quotation mark and a period. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


Mr. DEWART. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, Montana is one of the 
great wheat-producing States of the 
Union. We have 25,553 farms that grow 
wheat, and that is 7 percent of the farms 
in the State. In 1952 we grew wheat on 
5,880,019 acres, and had 4,472,429 acres 
in summer fallow, or a total of 10,353,448 
acres of wheat land. In 1953 our acre- 
age was up to 6,001,436, but acreage al- 
lotments cut it back to 5,070,000 this year. 
Our average yield of wheat in the sum- 
mer fallow counties is 17 bushels per 
acre. From these figures, it is very evi- 
dent that what we do in this legislation 
with regard to wheat is most important 
to Montana. 

This week we have been in the heat 
of debate over the future farm program, 
the issue being drawn between President 
Eisenhower's insistence on an immediate 
change to “flexible” price supports, and 
the recommendation of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture in favor of a 1- 
year extension of the present 90 percent 
of parity on the 5 basic commodities, 1 
of which is wheat. 

The President and Mr. Benson sub- 
mitted a lengthy and detailed farm pro- 
gram early this year. It contained pro- 
visions for price supports at levels be- 
tween 75 and 90 percent of parity, for a 
gradual change to modernized parity, 
set-aside of $2,500,000,000 worth of sur- 
plus farm commodities, a special incen- 
tive program for wool, and special efforts 
to improve marketing, increase distribu- 
tion, and encourage the export of our 
farm products. 
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On all but one of these points the 
President and Congress have been in 
agreement. I was one of the sponsors 
of the bill to increase export of farm 
products, now known as the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954. Under this bill we hope to 
dispose of $1 billion worth of farm prod- 
ucts in foreign markets and domestic re- 
lief, aside from and in addition to the 
normal foreign distribution of agricul- 
tural commodities. Our bill provides 
that up to $700 million worth can be sold 
abroad for foreign currencies, using CCC 
stored commodities, and through private 
rather than Government channels wher- 
ever possible. The other $300 million in 
the authorization is to be used for dona- 
tions of surplus farm products to friendly 
nations to relieve famine, through volun- 
tary relief agencies, and for domestic 
needs. This section of the act permits 
the commodities to be donated to such 
agencies as the Christian Rural Over- 
seas Program—CROP—which has won 
such wide support in Montana, as well 
as to the domestic school-lunch program, 
to people suffering from disaster, and to 
other charitable institutions. It is an 
important part of our effort to widen the 
markets for our farm products. There 
are people all over the world and here at 
home as well who need the abundance 
we produce. The problem is to get it 
to them. On this part of the program, 
the President and Congress have agreed. 

Secondly, the President and the House 
Agriculture Committee are in accord 
on a gradual transition to modernized 
parity to go into effect after 1956 for 
wheat. Parity is the level of income a 
farmer must have now to be able to pur- 
chase the same amount of goods and 
services that he could purchase at 1914 
prices. Modernized parity would use 
the last 10 years in relation to the base 
period rather than the 1914 level, and 
on some crops it would mean that the 
parity price would be lower. The Presi- 
dent and the committee both recom- 
mend that the transition to modernized 
parity be limited to a 5-percent drop per 
year until the new level is reached. 

The President and the House commit- 
tee also are in agreement on setting 
aside $2,500,000,000 worth of commodi- 
ties now in Government ownership. 
This reserve, to be insulated from the 
market, is just as necessary to our wel- 
fare in these times as are the reserves 
of arms and ammunition that we are 
storing, and the stockpiles of critical 
minerals. 

There is agreement also on a fourth 
point—discretionary supports of the 
nonbasic crops. Under the present law 
and under the President’s recommenda- 
tion, the Secretary of Agriculture 
would be permitted to support the price 
of any nonbasic crop at any level he 
chose between zero and 90 percent. 

The President and the House commit- 
tee also are agreed upon an incentive 
program for wool. Wool is a strategic 
commodity. It is, of course, extremely 
important in the economy of Montana, 
and we are very anxious to have this 
new program become law, without the 
cut-off date that has been proposed. 
The President’s wool program already 
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has passed the Senate. It is now car- 
ried in the House bill as a part of title 
III. I believe all concerned are agreed 
on the necessity and desirability of this 
legislation. 

Since we have such a wide area of 
agreement, it is regretted that there 
should be so sharp a difference of opin- 
ion on the question of price supports 
for the basic commodities. 

The President believes that the high 
rigid supports have been primarily re- 
sponsible for increasing production be- 
yond normal demand, and he believes 
that the Secretary should have discre- 
tionary authority to set the level of 
support at a point calculated to produce 
a crop more nearly in line with our 
requirements. 

There is a very practical side to this 
question, and it is to this that the House 
committee has given great weight. 
The practical side is the matter of farm 
income in the areas where these basic 
commodities are produced. While it 
may be true that a majority of the 
Nation’s farmers do not grow crops that 
are price-supported and therefore are 
not affected by this controversy, the fact 
remains that the minority who do grow 
the basic commodities are an important 
part of our economy and they are im- 
mediately and very seriously concerned. 

Montana farmers who grow wheat 
cannot readily turn to any other crop. 
They are not diversified farmers. If they 
cannot grow wheat at a reasonable price 
or if their acreage is cut to a crippling 
extent, and if other grains they might 
grow are in oversupply, then they are in 
very real difficulty. 

Our Montana wheat farmers have 
taken over 20 percent cut in the acreage 
they are permitted to grow this year. 
On July 23 they will vote on a further 
cut of about 11 percent. This means a 
31 percent decrease in income. If, in 
addition to the reduction in the acreage 
of their crop, they are faced with a cut 
in the price, it will mean ruin to many 
wheat farmers in my State. 

Much has been said about the big 
wheat farmers who are said to wax fat 
on Government supports. I call atten- 
tion to the fact that in 1 representative 
county in my State, there are nearly 400 
farmers whose wheat cropland is less 
than 300 acres. Another almost 300 
farmers are in the 300-500 acre group. 
About an equal number farm 500-1,000 
acres. There are only 5 who have more 
than 2,000 acres. A man who has 300 
acres or less in wheat is not getting rich 
no matter what the level of support. He 
is just getting along. 

The premise that flexible supports will 
lower prices, stimulate consumption and 
thus relieve surplus is faulty when ap- 
plied to wheat. Insofar as human con- 
sumption is concerned, the price of a 
bushel of wheat has no relation to the 
consumption of bread. 

With this in mind, the House Com- 
mittee has endeavored to find a wheat 
program. that would ease the economic 
shock to farmers. First, it has extended 
for 1 more year the 90-percent price 
support. Secondly, it offers a two-price 
plan for the future, which would give a 
farmer full parity for the wheat con- 
sumed domestically, and the prevailing 
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market price for the balance of his pro- 
duction. Under the bill, wheat farmers 
would vote next year to determine 
whether or not to accept this plan. 

The House Committee bill also in- 
cludes a provision for special acreage 
allowances for farmers who summer 
fallow. This is of great importance in 
Montana, as I have shown. Many of the 
farmers who practice summer fallowing 
have received larger-than-average acre- 
age cuts, and under this bill they would 
be brought up to not less than the na- 
tional average cut. 

Secretary Benson has said that more 
than 70 percent of the agricultural 
products produced in the United States 
are not price-supported. As far as we 
are concerned, the situation is reversed. 
More than 70 percent of Montana's 
farm products were price-supported or 
aided by Government purchase plans in 
1953. To this extent we are in a special 
category, and under the circumstances 
it is my opinion that Montana's welfare 
demands the continuance of 90-percent 
support on wheat until the growers have 
an opportunity to vote upon the new 
two-price plan and to make further 
farm adjustments. 

I would like to add to this program the 
following three provisions: 

First. A floor under acreage allot- 
ments. No Montana wheat farmer 
should be cut below 150 acres. 

Second. A ceiling on the number of 
acres that would be eligible for Govern- 
ment support. This would eliminate the 
objections of those who state that large- 
scale farmers are making too much 
money from Government guaranties. 

Third. An increase in acreage for pro- 
ducers of high-protein wheat when this 
grade of wheat is in short supply. At 
the proper time, I shall offer an amend- 
ment to this end. 

Mr. Chairman, as one who supports 
the President’s program, it is difficult 
for me to be unable to go along on the 
wheat provisions advocated by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. However, the 
farmers and businessmen of my State 
have indicated overwhelmingly that they 
think 90-percent support of wheat is 
necessary for another year, and I believe 
it Is necessary if we are to prevent great 
harm to the economy of Montana. I 
trust that the committee recommenda- 
tion for wheat is approved. However, 
whether or not it is, I shall vote for the 
passage of the bill because of the many 
sections that are an improvement over 
the present law. The alternative of no 
bill is, of course, 75- to 90-percent sup- 
port of wheat as provided in the 1949 act. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 103. Section 5 of the act of March 31, 
1950 (7 U. S. C. 1450), as amended by section 
5 (a) of Public Law 290, 83d Congress, is re- 
pealed. 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, we have now reached 
section 103 of this bill, which section re- 
peals the act of Congress of March 31, 
1950. That act removed potatoes from 
the price-support program. I believe we 
all recall the experience we had with 
potatoes under the price-support pro- 
gram, and I am satisfied that neither 
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the producers nor the consumers were 
in any way satisfied with the way that 
worked out. I have been assured by 
the Secretary of Agriculture that he has 
no intention of placing potatoes under 
supports at this time, nor does he, in the 
foreseeable future. 

I would appreciate a statement from 
the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture as to the rea- 
son for the committee action in repealing 
this law and the effect which this sec- 
tion would have, if adopted. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, I shall be happy to re- 
ply to the question which he has just 
propounded. 

‘If the gentleman will recall, you will 
find in the report on page 13 a paragraph 
devoted to the question of potatoes and 
the reason that the committee put this 
section in the bill. I do not know of any 
movement, of course, to put price sup- 
ports on potatoes. The effect of this 
particular provision in the bill is to re- 
move potatoes from the unique position 
which they have heretofore had of be- 
ing the only agricultural commodity 
upon which it was not possible to have 
price supports, 

As I say, the effect of this amendment 
is to put potatoes in the same category 
as most of the agricultural commodities 
as far as price supports are concerned. 
The gentleman from Idaho will recall 
that a few years ago there was a provi- 
sion inserted in the law which made po- 
tatoes unique in the respect that there 
was no way by which they could be sup- 
ported; no practical way in which they 
could be supported. This amendment 
puts them in the same category as other 
commodities for support within the 
judgment and discretion of the Secre- 
tary from zero to 90 percent of parity. 

I know the gentleman is opposed to 
mandatory price supports on potatoes, 
and I understand that his constituents, 
who are potato growers, are opposed, too, 
but I would like to call his attention to 
the fact that there are certain collateral 
benefits which go to the inclusion of a 
commodity in the list of those which 
can be price supported, and among them 
is the fact that operation, under section 
22, dealing with imports, can be initiated 
if a commodity is included in the price- 
support program, and that would not be 
possible unless we had included this 
amendment. I understand that is of 
considerable importance in the minds of 
many potato growers. Does that answer 
the gentleman’s question? 

Mr. BUDGE. It was not, then, the in- 
tention of the committee by this action 
to place an interpretation in the minds 
of the potato growers or the consumers 
or the Secretary of Agriculture that the 
committee was interested at this time in 
putting potatoes back under the support 
program? 

Mr. HOPE. Let me answer that in 
this way, that the language is certainly 
not to be construed in any sense as a 
direction from the committee to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture that we want pota- 
toes put under the price-support pro- 
gram. It is there. It is possible for the 
Secretary to take action if he sees fit, and 
the potato growers want support, but 
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knowing the Secretary of Agriculture as 
all of us do, I am sure he would not im- 
pose price supports unless the producers 
of potatoes were very much interested in 
having that done. 

Mr. BUDGE. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee for 
that explanatory statement. I am sat- 
isfied that none of us here in the Con- 
gress, nor the growers nor producers 
want to repeat the fiasco we had when 
potatoes were under mandatory sup- 
ports some years back. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUDGE. I yield. 

Mr. McINTIRE. May I reaffirm the 
statement which has been made by my 
committee chairman. The intent of 
this provision is to somewhat clean up 
the legislative provision of the com- 
modity which, under the acts, were cited 
here, particularly the first citation, 
would seem to make that difficult. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman, this 
provision has for its purpose putting po- 
tatoes as a commodity in the same posi- 
tion as all other commodities, and should 
not be interpreted as initiating a price- 
support program. 

Mr. BUDGE. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUDGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I would like to 
join in the sentiments expressed by the 
gentleman concerning the feelings of the 
potato growers on being placed under 
the price-support program. I speak for 
the potato growers of Suffolk and Nassau 
Counties on Long Island. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUDGE. I yield. 

Mr. FULTON. As one from a city, I 
want to compliment the gentleman on 
his position in respect to the potato pro- 
ducers. To me it appears to be one both 
fair to the producers and the public 
and the various interests involved. 

Mr. BUDGE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUDGE. I yield. 

Mr. MORANO. I want to compliment 
the distinguished gentleman from Idaho 
for calling this matter to the attention 
of the House. I think he has rendered 
a service both to the consumer and to 
the potato grower. 

Mr. BUDGE. I thank the gentleman 


from Connecticut. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the pro 
forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we seem to be starting 
off on another long day here, so I thought 
I might ramble around for a while; no 
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particular thing in mind, just generally, 
and perhaps the net result would be to 
shorten the debate. 

It is rather confusing to a fellow from 
the backwoods to understand why the 
potato growers do not want price sup- 
ports. Our peanut boys over here, 
and I mean the fellows whose constitu- 
ents grow peanuts, and the cotton boys 
and the rice fellows and the wheat and 
the corn boys, all want more money. 
What is the matter with the potato fel- 
lows that they do not want it? 

I will admit that the people who grow 
peaches—and we have hundreds of 
bushels of peaches, nice, big fellows, 
sweet peaches, better than the Georgia 
peaches any time—that rot on the ground 
every once in a while and the folks 
back home say, “Why don’t we get 
something for those peaches?” 

Now, it is the same thing with apples. 
I go over here and look at the apples. 
I do not buy them, I just look at them. 
They are 10 cents apiece. Ten cents for 
an apple—we sell them up there—a 
nice big crate of Delicious and other 
varieties for 35 cents a crate. Growers 
say, Why don't you get us some more 
money?” 

I am going to have trouble being re- 
elected. That will be a calamity, if I 
should be defeated—I mean to me. 
Maybe I should make a few campaign 
speeches from the well of the House. 

Why do we have this price-support 
legislation? Are the farmers, the pro- 
ducers of these six basic crops, if that 
is what they are, so inefficient, are they 
so dependent—I notice our good col- 
league from North Carolina IMr. 
Coo.Ley] leaning forward. Are the gen- 
tleman’s farmers so inefficient, so tired, 
so dependent, that they have to come to 
the taxpayers, all of them, everywhere, 
and ask for a handout for cotton, to- 
bacco, and peanuts? 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. For 
cotton, for rice, for all those things? 
Is that not strange? As the majority 
leader said yesterday, it is an impossible 
situation which has been created. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I am 
sorry, I cannot. And also tobacco, pea- 
nuts, cotton, rice—heavens and earth, 
you folks in the South have all the rest 
of us supporting you. It is a tribute to 
your maneuvering ability, to your abil- 
ity to shake us all down so that we have 
to keep you supported. But it is a long 
way from the South’s stand for inde- 
pendence and States rights. 

As our good colleague from Missis- 
sippi—and I wish he were here—John 
Rankin used to say, “You know you 
need more electricity so that you can 
turn night into day and read all the time; 
or just sit on the front porch and smoke 
your old pipe and rock or have somebody 
rock you back and forth.” Let the Fed- 
eral Government provide the market, 
and we need but work part of the time. 
Is not that nice, now? Sure, for them, 
but a little tough on the other taxpayers. 

Now, you know, as our leader said yes- 
terday, this program cannot go indefi- 
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nitely. Surpluses keep piling up. The 
cost of storage of these things goes up, 
up, up, and someday the break will 
come. For myself, I wish it would come 
right away, and then I could go home 
and help the kids get through the de- 
pression. I have gone through 2 or 3 
of them. There is not a Member of this 
House who thinks for 5 consecutive min- 
utes who does not know that the whole 
thing is wrong, that ultimately it will 
break down of its own weight unless 
the Government gives us, as that old 
Roman emperor did back in A. D. 403 
gave, complete overall controls. It did 
not work then. It will not work now. 
If we get it they will tell us what to 
plant, how much, and all. If the Re- 
publicans are in power you cotton, pea- 
nut, and tobacco fellows will have your 
acreage cut way, way down. No, I do 
not hope that, but that is what will hap- 
pen to you. So why do we not just go 
along and end this kind of program and 
do it now? Why do we not? I do not 
know. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not rise to express 
any hope that we go back to the old 
days of depression. I did not rise to sug- 
gest that I wanted to see our children 
hungry, or anything of that kind. I 
want all our people to be prosperous, 
and I do not think that that can be done 
unless we maintain a profitable agricul- 
ture. 

I simply rose here this morning to pay 
a tribute, if I can, to 19 outstanding 
Members of this House—19 Members 
who let their principle weigh heavier 
than any political whip that might be 
applied to their backs. That group of 
19 men who voted for what they be- 
lieved to be in the interest of the farm- 
ers are entitled to the respect of the 
American people. They have shown by 
their vote that they are sincere when 
they say that they want to keep the 
farm problem out of partisan politics. 

I know that the great majority of 
those over on my left did not agree, 
or at least you did not vote with—I 
think some of you agreed with—the 
logic presented by the chairman of the 
Agriculture Committee. For the years 
I have served on the Committee on Agri- 
culture I have always respected the 
gentleman from Kansas, CLIFF Hope. I 
have always regarded him as one of the 
great Members of this House and one 
of the greatest leaders of agriculture in 
this Nation. But I have never had occa- 
sion to respect him more than I did 
yesterday afternoon, when he and 18 
others on that side tried their best to 
retain the well-established traditions of 
the Committee on Agriculture of trying 
to make agriculture a nonpartisan issue 
in the United States. 

In all the years I have served on that 
committee under Republican and Demo- 
cratic chairmen, we have tried to make 
the interest of the farmer come first. 
The present chairman of our committee 
still puts the interest of the farmer first, 
and in spite of all the threats and in 
spite of all the political pressure which 
has been exerted. We all know the kind 
of pressure that has been exerted in the 
last 24 hours. In spite of that the gen- 
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tleman from Kansas, CLIFF Hope, and 
some 7 or 8 other members on the Re- 
publican side of the committee have still 
shown they believe that the problems of 
agriculture should be decided on a bi- 
partisan basis. I am sorry that there 
were other members on that side who 
were willing to abandon what just 24 
hours ago we were told was a matter of 
deep principle—we were told that a great 
principle was involved in this 75 percent 
parity proposition—yet 179 voted to 
abandon what the President said was a 
great principle. I never did understand 
where that great principle came in. But 
if they agreed with their Republican 
President about this matter of so-called 
principle, they must have yielded to the 
impulse to play politics when they voted 
against the 75 percent that the President 
and the Secretary of Agriculture asked 
for. But 19 members of the committee 
tried to keep this thing on the basis of 
what is good for agriculture, and I ap- 
plaud them this morning. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I, too, would like to pay 
compliments to the gentlemen of the 
Committee on Agriculture. I would like 
to pay a compliment to every Member 
of the House of Representatives because 
I believe the Members of the House on a 
matter of as great importance as this do 
vote their convictions. I would like to 
quote for the benefit of the gentleman 
who preceded me the language of the 
committee report to be found on page 6. 
It is as follows: 

No matter of principle is involved between 
supports at 90 percent of parity and sup- 
ports at 75 percent of parity. 


I resent the suggestion made by the 
gentleman that those of us who did not 
agree with his position on the bill did so 
as a matter of politics purely and not be- 
cause we took the position we did feeling 
that that is what would be best for the 
farmers of their districts and for the 
farmers of the entire country. In my 
opinion, the agricultural policy of this 
country is something to be decided not by 
politics, but on the basis of what each 
individual believes is best for the farm- 
ers. Frankly, as a first-term Represent- 
ative in this body, I dislike the injection 
of political arguments in the discussion 
of this subject on this floor. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“TRANSITIONAL PARITY” 

Sec. 104. Section 301 (a) (1) (E) of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended (U. S. C., 1952 edition, title 7, sec. 
1301 (a) (1) (E)), is amended as follows: 

“Sec. 301 (a) (1) (E). Notwithstanding 
the provisions of subparagraph (A), the 
transitional parity price for any agricultural 
commodity, computed as provided in this 
subparagraph, shall be used as the parity 
price for such commodity until such date 
after January 1, 1950, as such transitional 
parity price may be lower than the parity 
price, computed as provided in subparagraph 
(A), for such commodity. The transitional 
parity price for any agricultural commodity 
as of any date shall be— 

“(1) its parity price determined in the 
manner used prior to the effective date of the 
Agricultural Act of 1948, less 

„(u) 5 percent of the parity price so deter- 
mined multiplied by the number of full 
calendar years which, as of such date, have 
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elapsed after January 1, 1949, in the case of 
nonbasic agricultural commodities, and after 
January 1, 1955, in the case of the basic 
agricultural commodities.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time only to 
point out a fact to the House which is 
very important in this debate. This sec- 
tion which no one is seeking to amend, 
and I am not seeking to amend it either, 
deals with modernized parity. Now what 
does that mean? 

Modernized parity means an up-to- 
date appraisal of what it costs the farm- 
er to live and do his job of raising these 
crops. The old parity base was that cost 
in the years 1910 to 1914. The new pari- 
ty base, the so-called modernized parity, 
is what is called a moving 10-year aver- 
age, and the chairman of the committee 
will correct me if I am wrong, but that 
10-year average now goes from 1941 to 
1951, or 1942 to 1952. The important 
thing is that this is the consensus of the 
farm people's own acceptance of what 
the parity base ought to be. Are we at 
that base under this bill as intended un- 
der the 1948 and 1949 laws? No. We 
are still on the old base, because the old 
base is higher; and it will take 3 years, 
for example, in the case of wheat to 
bring the new modernized parity base 
into effect under this provision of the 
bill. 

This is the point I would like to leave 
with the committee, because it is im- 
portant. Not only are you now talk- 
ing, after the amendment adopted yes- 
terday, about 8214 percent of parity but 
you are talking about almost 90 percent 
of parity, because this difference be- 
tween old and modernized parity is in 
addition to the 82% percent. This is not 
eliminated this year. It will not be 
eliminated in the case of wheat for 3 
years. So you are not talking about 
82% percent of parity. You are talking 
about percentages of parity which are 
higher than that, because the modern- 
ized base is not yet being put into effect 
in this bill. So before you shed a great 
many tears about how unfair this bill is, 
let us know what is not apparent, and I 
do not say that invidiously but only in 
that it is not expressed in the percent- 
age figure. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes, of course I yield. 

Mr. HOPE. I think when the gentle- 
man says that there will be no decrease 
in the parity price of wheat for 3 years, 
he should say that beginning in 1956 
there will be a decrease at the rate of 5 
percent per year, which will take about 
3 years. 

Mr. JAVITS. Of course I accept that, 
and of course you are correct. But is it 
not true also that regardless of how you 
feel about this issue when you think 
about how you are going to vote in terms 
of percentage of parity you have to add 
what is contained in the fact that the 
modernized parity is not being put into 
effect right away? That directly affects 
the percentage of parity which the Gov- 
ernment is guaranteeing to the farmer. 
Is that not fair? 

Mr. HOPE. We have taken the exact 
language that came from the Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture, and have followed 
the President’s recommendation in put- 
ting it into effect at the time the present 
law expires. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am not seeking to 
amend, I think you are trying at long 
last to get at modernized parity in a 
reasonable way. I am only pointing out 
that this provision adds to the percent- 
age of parity for supports which you are 
legislating here. I think we ought to 
understand that and what it amounts to 
on the different commodities. 

Mr. HOPE. I cannot see that this 
provision adds anything to parity. It 
provides that in 1956 we will go to the 
modernized parity, and we will go on the 
basis that the President has suggested; 
that is, in a gradual way. I do not think 
the gentleman is opposed to making a 
gradual approach to this parity price 
structure. 

Mr. JAVITS. I disagree. I am point- 
ing out that you are building in addi- 
tional percentages of parity to the 8242 
percent, and you cannot get away from 
that, because the modernized standard 
is what the agricultural people them- 
selves said is the fair one. Still they are 
clinging to the old one for a space of 
years on different commodities. 

Mr. HOPE. I know the gentleman 
does not want to state the situation inac- 
curately. The provision itself does not 
build in anything at all. I understand 
what the gentleman has in mind, but 
under the present law we have the old 
parity until 1956. This does not change 
that at all. 

Mr. JAVITS. Except that on January 
1, 1956, you are not going to put the mod- 
ernized parity into effect, but for a pe- 
riod of 3 years you are holding on to the 
old parity as far as wheat is concerned, 
for 1 year on cotton, and 4 years on pea- 
nuts, and 2 or 3 years on corn. Your 
own report says, and I quote from page 3, 
that wheat is 33 cents a bushel higher 
under the old parity than under the 
modernized parity and yet that old basis 
is the one to be used until January 1, 
1956, and then only to be stepped down 
at 5 percent a year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan, Mr. 
Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, there is no pro forma amend- 
ment before the Committee now. If he 
wants to make one, all right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York moved to strike out the 
last word and was recognized for 5 min- 
utes on that amendment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I make 
the point of order there is no amend- 
ment pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York moved to strike out the 
last word, which is a pro forma amend- 
ment, and the gentleman from Kansas 
is now recognized in opposition to that 
important amendment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 


Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry and 
a point of order, 


duly 2 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. As I 
understand, the last word has been 
stricken out. Would he not have to 
move to strike out two of them? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Kansas will proceed. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
want to delay the consideration of this 
bill, but I think it is well to put in the 
record the fact that no real, genuine, 
satisfactory method of determining par- 
ity has been arrived at. I think all of 
the experts agree that modernized par- 
ity is not necessarily the perfect method 
of figuring parity. 

In this bill the committee accepts, 
however, the form of modernized parity 
that is contained in the law, and we 
go along with the President’s suggestion 
that modernized parity should be 
adopted gradually. 

For the benefit of those who think 
that parity is too high I may suggest 
that when this transition to modernized 
parity is completed the parity price on 
wheat will be 33 cents less than it is now; 
the parity price on corn will be 19 cents; 
the parity price on cotton will be 1.3 
cents per pound less; and the parity 
price on peanuts will be 2.4 cents per 
pound less. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. ALBERT. I believe the gentleman 
from New York indicated that modern- 
ized parity is not the parity formula on 
which the farm bloc is agreed, leaving 
the impression that since it has been 
agreed upon we should get to it as soon 
as possible. That is my understanding. 

I think it is fair to point out—and I 
think my chairman will agree, that some 
farmers and some farm organizations do 
not agree with the modernized parity 
formula, and some of the members of 
this committee do not. Is not that true? 

Mr.HOPE. Yes; the gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I have a preferential motion 
to strike out the enacting clause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the gentleman’s motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan moves that the 
Committee do now rise and report the bill 
back to the House with the recommendation 
that the enacting clause be stricken. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan is recognized. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I do not expect too great suc- 
cess with this motion, but if some of the 
Members who are in favor of this or 
some other farm program can filibuster, 
some of the rest of us can do the same 
thing. They spent all day yesterday and 
quite a lot of the day before in talking 
about the bill; some talked 2 or 3 times 
on 1 amendment. Iam not claiming the 
same privilege for myself. 

But what the gentleman from New 
York was doing here, if I understood him 
correctly—and I think I do—was to call 
attention to the fact—and I am referring 
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to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Javits]—what the gentleman did was 
to call attention to the fact—and it is 
a fact—if I am in error on that, you tell 
me—that this new parity formula does 
not go into effect for 3 years. Is not that 
right? 

Mr. JAVITS. The stepped-down for- 
mula does not go into full effect for 3 
years. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes; 
that is right—and the chairman of the 
committee 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Oh, sure. 

Mr. HOPE. I think the gentleman 
should amend his statement and say 
that in the case of wheat it does not go 
completely into effect for 3 years. On 
some crops it goes into effect in 1 year. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Sure, 
he was talking about the date and, of 
course, everybody understands it. I 
think the gentleman from Kansas said 
it does not raise the parity from what 
it is now. We knew you did not. I ask 
the gentleman from New York: Is not 
that true? 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes; I was saying it 
would take 3 years to step it down. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I am 
quite sure you were. 

But, in the meantime, if they do not 
change the effective date of this law 
and postpone it, if they do not, just how 
much of a reduction are we to get in 
the price of bread, if and when the new 
parity figures go into effect? Can you 
tell me that? 

Mr. JAVITS. When it goes into ef- 
fect. I feel that is the nubbin of the 
whole controversy. If you do not have 
a rigid base you have an opportunity to 
get more flexibility of a retail price. I 
think that was conclusively proven in 
the case of butter. That is the nubbin of 
my point, as representing city consum- 
ers. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I 
thought that is what it was. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Mr. HOPE. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s anxiety. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I have 
none. The Lord will take care of the 
country, not the Agricultural Commit- 
tee, not the administration, not my col- 
leagues over here. 

Mr. HOPE. I thought the gentleman 
was concerned about the price of bread. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. No, I 
do not eat too much bread. I have heard 
that argument about bread. When 
wheat was up to nearly $3 the gentle- 
man was yelling about the poor farmers 
out in Kansas, the insurance companies 
who really have the acreage, and the 
big boys. Never mind the little fellows 
who have 1 or 2 tractors, they do not 
seem to care so much about them. The 
big boys get the bulk of the payments. 
Then these peanut boys came along and 
they tell us how badly off their people 
are. How many automobiles does the 
average farmer down there have? I do 
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not know. Our farmers have 1 or 2. 
They are getting along fairly well and 
retaining their independence. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. I have listened to these 
pitiful appeals and, as I said before, 
most of the boys from the farm States 
are always crying the blues with a ham 
under each arm. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. And a 
big ham, too. In order that we may ex- 
pedite this thing and get through today, 
because if we do not get along early then 
surely we will have to have an engrossed 
copy of the bill because we will not know 
what is in it, may we not have less de- 
tate? 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the preferential motion. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. HOPE. I attempted to get the 
gentleman from Michigan to yield for 
the purpose of telling him that when 
wheat was $3 a bushel the cost of a loaf of 
bread was 4 cents less than it is now. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Then 
somebody made a mistake somewhere, 
did they not? 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HESELTON. In yesterday's 
RecorD I noticed the gentleman indi- 
cated that the amendment I had offered 
would provide for 75 percent as a max- 
imum. The amendment was 75 to 90 
and I hope the gentleman will agree 
that was the amendment. 

Mr. COOLEY. I noticed this morning 
in the Recorp it did have the word 
“maximum.” Iam eager to correct the 
Record. I used the word “maximum” 
yesterday in talking about the Heselton 
amendment when, as a matter of fact, it 
should have been minimum. Actually I 
did not understand the situation because 
there was so much noise in the Chamber 
at the time. The Heselton amendment 
was an amendment to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Nebraska 
(Mr. HaRRTISONJ. We all know that the 
Heselton amendment would have fixed 
the minimum price supports on the basis 
of 75 percent of parity. We also know 
that that is exactly the purpose of the 
present administration and I need not 
remind you of the fact that Mr. Benson, 
who has proposed this 75 percent mini- 
mum with a maximum of 90 percent, was 
repudiated when Mr. HESELTON’s amend- 
ment was defeated, if I understand the 
situation correctly. So in desperation 
the leadership for the administration, 
seeing the handwriting on the wall and 
in an effort to avoid outright defeat, 
offered to this House a compromise. 
That is allit is. Your leader said, “We 
are not going to pull the rug out from 
under the farmer all at once.” It is like 
the little boy chopping off the puppy’s 
tail. He is going to cut it off an inch 
at a time because it will hurt less. 
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Now, you can not kid the American 
farmer. He is no longer naive; he is 
smart, and he knows who is doing what 
to him and how they are doing it. You 
are pulling the rug out. You are break- 
ing the market. You are compromising 
with one of your Cabinet officer’s propo- 
sitions. And, the gentleman from Indi- 
ana, Mr. HALLECK, told the leadership of 
the House that he was doing what the 
President asked him to do. As much as 
we respect the President, what right has 
he to send his spokesman here to inter- 
fere with this deliberative body seeking 
to legislate in behalf of the people of this 
Republic? Here is the bill that was 
brought to our committee on March 10, 
1654, an orphan left on the doorsteps of 
the House committee, and not a single 
Republican in the Congress has been 
willing to adopt it or even to give it his 
name. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I do not think the 
gentleman has made it quite clear, that 
no one in the House as yet ever intro- 
duced it. 

Mr. COOLEY. No cne has adopted, 
introduced, or named it. Here it is, with 
16 Republicans on our committee, all of 
them devoted to the cause of agriculture, 
and not a one of them would introduce it. 
All of you farmers and farmers’ friends 
from the great city districts, why did you 
not come over to put your name on it? 
Not even the majority leader would call 
it his own or take it to his breast and 
embrace it. No; he came out with a 
compromise. Why did you not stand up 
and fight for your Cabinet officer, Mr. 
Benson? Oh, no; you compromised it, 
and I do not suppose that “Mr. Ezra” 
will like it, either. You repudiated him 
here yesterday. 

Now, let me ask you this question. The 
gentleman from Kansas, CLIFF HOPE, 
has been a Member of his House for 28 
years. He is known throughout the 
length and breadth of this republic as 
one of the greai friends of agriculture. 
He has a record here, the like of which 
is enjoyed by few men. Are you going 
to follow CLIFF Hope as your leader? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I ob- 
ject, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. COOLEY. I withdraw the request, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to 
point out the difference between mod- 
ernized parity and the other or, as de- 
scribed, the old parity formula, Our 
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Republican friends say give us the mod- 
ernized version. We hear everybody 
speak of modernized parity. You know, 
it sounds nice to say something is mod- 
ern. Lots of people think it must be 
good if it is modern. 

I would like to point out to you what 
is involved in this so-called modernized 
parity. The regular parity formula is 
based on an effort, 100 percent of it, to 
give the farmer the same comparative 
purchasing power that he had from 1909 
to 1914. In order to give the farmer 
that comparative purchasing power that 
he had in that period, an index is kept 
of the selling price of various and sun- 
dry commodities which he buys and his 
support varies with the rise and fall of 
the cost of what he buys. So, there is 
a tie-in on the old parity formula be- 
tween what other things are costing and 
what the farmer gets for his commodity. 

What is modernized parity? Modern- 
ized parity ties the support program to 
the average price received by the farm- 
er for the last 10 years. That means 
that there is no tie-in between the sup- 
ports he gets and the cost of things he 
must buy. It does not recognize his 
costs. I tell you that modernized par- 
ity could conceivably, year by year, re- 
duce supports down to where, over a pe- 
riod of years, there would be no support 
price at all; not only that but his costs 
could be going just as rapidly or more 
so in the other direction. 

The record shows that there is real 
reason to be disturbed about modern- 
ized parity, because it ignores rising 
costs to the farmer. You cannot afford 
to ignore rising costs. Since 1945 the 
costs attached to farm commodities from 
the farmer’s hands to the consumer have 
increased 83 percent. Since World War 
II we have had 11 freight increases. 
Steel has gone up a number of times, and 
so with nearly everything else, and such 
trend will likely continue. 

Every place the Secretary of Agri- 
culture would turn to the modernized 
parity formula today would have the di- 
rect effect of reducing support levels. 
The only place the modernized formula 
is not already in effect today is that 
place where to put it into effect would 
reduce the supports the farmer is get- 
ting and so they want to use the modern 
version to reduce supports. There is 
one other thing that would be a little 
amusing if it were not so serious. I 
thought it somewhat odd yesterday to 
hear my good friend, the majority lead- 
er, explain to this House how it was 
that President Eisenhower when he was 
a candidate had not really assured the 
American farmer 90 percent support 
price in law. I heard his statement and 
I do not remember his exact words, but 
I understood Mr. HALLECK to say that 
the President did promise 90 percent 
supports but did not exactly mean it or 
exactly say it, and therefore was free to 
recommend reduced supports. Mr. HAL- 
LEcK read the fine print to us. 

It reminds me of a situation when I 
first started practicing law. I had a 
number of Negro clients who came to 
me to collect insurance on a number of 
insurance policies written by a Negro 
insurance company. In large print in 
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those policies it said, “In the event of 
death we will pay the beneficiary $2,000.” 
The persons insured had died and their 
relatives and beneficiaries came to me as 
a lawyer to represent them. I looked at 
the policy and in fine print below the 
$2,000 which was in large print, in fine 
print the policy stated “or 25 cents for 
each member of the insurance society.” 
I pointed that fine print to my clients 
and said unfortunately that is all the 
company actually promised. “That is 
the contract. All you can collect is 25 
cents per member.” They read the fine 
print just as we are having the fine 
print in the Presidents campaign 
Speeches read to us now. We collected 
only 25 cents per member. But I would 
like to say this. That company did not 
have to pay but 25 cents per member, 
but that company nor its agents were 
ever able to sell any more of those poli- 
cies to the families or others in that 
community. The administration in ef- 
fect is giving us the “25 cents per mem- 
ber” treatment but I will bet they do not 
sell that bill of goods the second time. 

It is one thing for the majority leader 
to say that the campaign statements and 
promises were carefully worded. He can 
say Candidate Eisenhower meant “at 
the market place.” However, the Ameri- 
can people accepted the statements as 
implying an intention to support farm 
commodities at 90 percent, and I do not 
care how much explanation you may try 
to make, if the folks will not listen it 
will do you no good. Many folks think 
farm conditions are going to deterio- 
rate, regardless of what you do, so in 
this bill you go ahead and make a slight 
change, as you say, in the support levels 
for basic commodities, and think that 
you are going to be able to show by the 
set-asides and various other means that 
it really will not be responsible for the 
hurt which will come to the farmers, 
but if conditions are going to get worse 
with American agriculture—and there 
is much to indicate that they are—do 
you not know they are going to attribute 
it to the slight change that you made 
and they are not going to listen when 
you try to explain it away. 

Of course I heard it said yesterday 
that an important Democratic Senator 
had assured your leadership that to re- 
turn to flexible supports was the way 
for the Republicans to retain control of 
Congress in the next election. 

I do not know, but if the situation 
were reversed, and a strong Republican 
Senator were to tell the Democrats how 
to win control of Congress, I would take 
his advice with more than one grain of 
Salt. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 105. Section 401 of the Agricultural 


Act of 1949, as amended, is amended by 
adding thereto the following new subsection: 

“(e) Whenever any price support or surplus 
removal operation for any agricultural com- 
modity is carried out through purchases 
from or loans or payments to processors, the 
Secretary shall, to the extent practicable, ob- 
tain from the essors such assurances as 


he deems adequate that the producers of the 
agricultural commodity involved have re- 
ceived or will receive not less than the sup- 
port price therefore or, in the absence of a 
support price, a fair price in the light of the 
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operation being carried out, as determined 
by the Secretary.” 
TrrLE II—SET ASIDE or AGRICULTURAL Com: 
MODITIES 

Sec. 201. The Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion shall, as rapidly as the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall determine to be practica- 
ble, set aside within its inventories not more 
than the following maximum quantities and 
not less than the following minimum quanti- 
ties of agricultural commodities or products 
thereof heretofore or hereafter acquired by 
it from 1954 and prior years’ crops and pro- 
duction in connection with its price support 
operations: 


[In millions] 

Maxi- | Mini- 

mum mum 

Commodity quan- | quan- 

tity tity 
Wheat (bushels) 500 400 
Upland cotton (bales). 4 3 
Cottonseed oil (pounds A 500 0 
Butter (pounds 200 0 
Nonfat dry milk solids (pounds) 300 0 
Cheese (pounds) — 150 0 
Corn (bushels) —.— 300 0 


Such quantities shall be known as the 
“commodity set-aside.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 4, in the table following line 16, 
after Corn“, insert (bushels).“ 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 202. Quantities of commodities shall 
not be included in the commodity set-aside 
which have an aggregate value in excess of 
$2,500,000,000. The value of the commodi- 
ties placed in the commodity set-aside, for 
the purpose of this section, shall be the Cor- 
poration’s investment in such commodities 
as of the date they are included in the com- 
modity set-aside, as determined by the 
Secretary. 

Sec. 203. (a) Such commodity set-aside 
shall be reduced by disposals made in ac- 
cordance with the directions of the President 
as follows: 

(1) Donation, sale, or other disposition for 
disaster or other relief purposes outside the 
United States pursuant to and subject to the 
limitations of title II of the Agricultural 
7 Development and Assistance Act of 
1954. 

(2) Sale or barter (including barter for 
strategic materials) to develop new or ex- 
panded markets for American agricultural 
commodities, including but not limited to 
disposition pursuant to and subject to the 
limitations of title I of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954. 

(3) Donation to school-lunch programs. 

(4) Transfer to the national stockpile es- 
tablished pursuant to the act of June 7, 1939, 
as amended (50 U. S. C. 98-98h), without 
reimbursement from funds appropriated for 
the purposes of that act. 

(5) Donation, sale, or other disposition for 
research, experimental, or educational pur- 
poses. 


was 


(6) Donation, sale, or other disposition for 
disaster or other relief purposes in the 
United States or to meet any national emer- 
gency declared by the President. 

(7) Sale for unrestricted use to meet a 
need for increased supplies at not less than 
105 percent of the parity price in the case 
of agricultural commodities and a price re- 
flecting 105 percent of the parity price of the 
agricultural commodity in the case of prod- 
ucts of agricultural commodities, 
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The President shall prescribe such terms 
and conditions for the disposal of commodi- 
ties in the commodity set-aside as he deter- 
mines will provide adequate saf 
against interference with normal marketings 
of the supplies of such commodities out- 
side the commodity set-aside. 

(b) The quantity of any commodity in the 
commodity set-aside shall be reduced to the 
extent that the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion inventory of such commodity is reduced, 
by natural or other cause beyond the control 
of the Corporation, below the quantity then 
charged to the commodity set-aside. 

Sec. 204. (a) The Corporation shall have 
authority to sell, without regard to section 
203 (a) (7) hereof, any commodity covered 
by the commodity set-aside for the purpose 
of rotating stocks or consolidating inven- 
tories, any such sale to be offset by purchase 
of the same commodity in a substantially 
equivalent quantity or of a substantially 
equivalent value. 

(b) Dispositions pursuant to this title 
shall not be subject to the pricing limita- 
tions of section 407 of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, as amended. 

Sec. 205. The quantity of any commodity 
in the commodity set-aside or in the na- 
tional stockpile established pursuant to the 
act of June 7, 1939, as amended (50 U. S. C. 
98-98h) shall be excluded from the compu- 
tation of “carryover” for the purpose of de- 
termining the price support level for such 
commodity under the Agricultural Act of 
1949, as amended, and related legislation, 
but shall be included in the computation of 
total supplies for purposes of acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas under the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
and related legislation. Until such time as 
the commodity set-aside has been completed, 
such quantity of the commodity as the 
Secretary shall determine between the maxi- 
mum and minimum quantities specified in 
section 201 of this title shall be excluded 
from the computations of “carryover” for 
the purpose of determining the price sup- 
port level, for the 1955 crop of the commod- 
ity, notwithstanding that the quantity so 
excluded may not have been acquired by the 
Corporation and included in the commodity 
set-aside. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 8, line 2, after “level”, insert “but 
shall be included in the computation of total 
supplies for purposes of acreage allotments 
and marketing quotas.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, a while ago the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Javrrs! 
pointed out to you a softener that had 
been injected into the water of this 
bill. I merely want to point out to you 
another one. 

The setting aside of $212 billion of 
the surpluses on hand and calling it a 
set-aside, and then providing as you do 
on page 7 that it “shall be excluded from 
the computation of ‘carry-over’ for the 
purpose of determining the price support 
level for such commodity,” is of course 
purely a mechanical way of forcing the 
Secretary of Agriculture in his deter- 
mination of prices under the flexible 
provisions to set them higher than he 
otherwise would. In other words, it 
gives him a formula which says that we 
shall ignore $244 billion worth of this 
surplus. I just think that the Members 
of the House should understand this 
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little piece of fiction, knowing that it 
is injected here just for the purpose of 
holding support prices as high as pos- 
sible. Certainly no one can believe 
that this action in creating this set-aside 
is going to diminish in any respect the 
weight of all these surpluses on the free 
markets of the country. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. HOPE. I want to call to the atten- 
tion of the gentleman and the members 
of the committee as well, that the exact 
language used in this provision of the 
bill, on the point which the gentleman 
has been discussing, came from the De- 
partment of Agriculture and carries out 
a recommendation made by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. I am per- 
fectly willing to admit it came from the 
Secretary. It was, perhaps, the first 
compromise he made in his logical stand 
in support of a full flexible system as 
previously provided. Of course, it gained 
support from this committee. I am 
not going to attempt to eliminate it. I 
simply want the committee to under- 
stand that here again they have sof- 
tened up the water in this bill so as to 
arbitrarily, and in defiance of all the 
true laws of economics, decide we are 
going to ignore $212 billion worth of 
these surpluses. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 206. The Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion shall keep such records and accounts as 
may be necessary to show, for each com- 
modity set-aside, the initial and current 
composition, value (in accordance with sec- 
tion 202), current investment, quantity dis- 
posed of, method of disposition, and amounts 
received on disposition. 

Sec. 207. In order to make payment to 
the Commodity Credit Corporation for any 
commodities transferred to the national 
stockpile pursuant to section 203 (a) (4) of 
this title, the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to cancel notes is- 
sued by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
to the Secretary of the Treasury in amounts 
equal to the value of any commodities so 
transferred. The value of any commodity 
so transferred, for the purpose of this sec- 
tion, shall be the lower of the domestic 
market price or the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration’s investment therein as of the date 
of transfer to the stockpile, as determined 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Titte III—COMMODITY PROGRAMS 
SUBTITLE A—WHEAT 


Sec. 301. Title III of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended (1) by changing the designation 
thereof to read as follows: “Title III— 
Loans, parity payments, consumer safe- 
guards, marketing quotas, and marketing 
certificates”; (2) by changing the designa- 
tion of subtitle D thereof to read as follows: 
“Subtitle E—Miscellaneous provisions and 
appropriations”; and (3) by inserting after 
subtitle C a new subtitle D, as follows: 
“SUBTITLE D—WHEAT MARKETING CERTIFICATES 

“Legislative findings 

“Sec. 380a. Wheat, in addition to being a 
basic food, is one of the great export crops of 
American agriculture and its production for 
domestic consumption and for export is es- 
sential to the maintenance of a sound na- 
tional economy and to the general welfare. 
The movement of wheat from producer to 
consumer, in the form of the commodity 
or any of the products thereof, is prepon- 
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derantly in interstate and foreign commerce. 
That small percentage of wheat which is 
produced and consumed within the confines 
of any State is normally commingled with, 
and always bears a close and intimate com- 
mercial and competitive relationship to, 
that quantity of such commodity which 
moves in interstate and foreign commerce. 
For this reason, any regulation of intrastate 
commerce in wheat is a regulation of com- 
merce which is in competition with, or which 
otherwise affects, obstructs, or burdens, in- 
terstate commerce in that commodity. In 
order to provide an adequate and balanced 
flow of wheat in interstate and foreign com- 
merce and thereby assist farmers in obtain- 
ing parity of income by marketing wheat for 
domestic consumption at parity prices and 
by increased exports at world prices, and to 
assure consumers an adequate and steady 
supply of wheat at fair prices, it is necessary 
to regulate all commerce in wheat in the 
manner provided under the marketing cer- 
tificate plan set forth in this subtitle. 
“Domestic food quota 

“Src. 380b. Not later than July 1 of each 
calendar year the Secretary shall determine 
and proclaim the domestic food quota for 
wheat for the marketing year beginning in 
the next calendar year. Such domestic food 
quota shall be that number of bushels of 
wheat which the Secretary determines will 
be consumed as human food in the conti- 
nental United States during such marketing 
year. 


“Apportionment of domestic food quota 

“Sec. 380c. (a) The domestic food quota 
for wheat, less a reserve of not to exceed 
1 percent thereof for apportionment as pro- 
vided in this subsection, shall be apportioned 
by the Secretary among the several States on 
the basis of the total production of wheat 
in each State during the 5 calendar years 
immediately preceding the calendar year in 
which the quota is proclaimed, with such 
adjustments as are determined to be neces- 
sary for adverse weather conditions and for 
trends in production during such period. 
The reserve quota set aside herein for ap- 
portionment by the Secretary shall be used 
to establish quotas for counties, in addition 
to the county quotas established under sub- 
section (b) of this section, on the basis of 
the relative needs of counties for additional 
quota because of reclamation and other new 
areas coming into the production of wheat 
during the 5 calendar years immediately 
preceding the calendar year in which the 
quota is proclaimed. 

“(b) The State domestic food quota for 
wheat, less a reserve of not to exceed 3 per- 
cent thereof for apportionment as provided 
in subsection (c), shall be apportioned by 
the Secretary among the counties in the 
State on the basis of the total production of 
wheat in each county during the 5 calen- 
dar years immediately preceding the calen- 
dar year in which the quota is proclaimed, 
with such adjustments as are determined to 
be necessary for adverse weather conditions 
and for trends in production during such 
pericd. 

“(c) The county domestic food quota for 
wheat shall be apportioned by the Secretary, 
through the local committees, among the 
farms within the county on which wheat has 
been seeded for the production of wheat 
during any one or more of the three calendar 
years immediately preceding the calendar 
year in which the marketing year for which 
the quota is proclaimed begins, on the basis 
of the normal yield of the acreage planted to 
wheat during such 3-year period. The re- 
serve provided under subsection (b) shall be 
used to adjust farm quotas which the county 
committee determines to be inequitable on 
the basis of tillable acres, crop-rotation prac- 
tices, type of soil, and topography. 


“Marketing certificates 


“Sec. 380d. (a) The Secretary shall prepare 
for issuance in each county marketing cer- 
tificates aggregating the amount of the coun- 
ty domestic food quota. Such certificates 
shall be issued to cooperators in an amount 
equal to the domestic food quota established 
for the farm pursuant to the applicable pro- 
visions of section 380c of this act. The mar- 
keting certificates for a farm shall be issued 
to the farm operator, but the Secretary may 
authorize the issuance of marketing certifi- 
cates to individual producers on any farm on 
the basis of their respective shares in the 
wheat crop, or the proceeds thereof, produced 
on the farm. Marketing certificates shall be 
transferable only in accordance with regula- 
tions issued by the Secretary. 

“(b) Whenever a domestic food quota is 
proclaimed for any marketing year pursuant 
to section 380b of this act, the Secretary shall 
determine and proclaim for such marketing 
year (1) the estimated parity price and the 
estimated farm price for wheat, and (2) the 
value of the marketing certificate. The 
value of the marketing certificate shall be 
equal to the amount by which the estimated 
parity price exceeds the estimated farm price 
as determined herein. The value of the 
marketing certificate shall be computed to 
the nearest cent. The proclamation required 
by this subsection shall be made during the 
month of June immediately preceding the 
marketing year for which such domestic food 
quota is proclaimed. 

“(c) The Secretary is authorized and di- 
rected through the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to buy and sell marketing certifi- 
cates issued for any marketing year at the 
value proclaimed pursuant to subsection (b) 
of this section. For the purpose of facilitat- 
ing the purchase and sale of certificates, the 
Secretary may establish and operate a pool 
or pools and he may also authorize public 
and private agencies to act as his agents, 
either directly or through the pool or pools. 
Certificates shall be valid to cover sales and 
importations of products made during the 
marketing year with respect to which they 
are issued and after being once used to cover 
such sales and importations shall be canceled 
by the Secretary. Any unused certificates 
shall be redeemed by the Secretary at the 
price established for such certificates. 


“Marketing restrictions 


“Sec. 380e. (a) All persons engaged in the 
processing of wheat into food products com- 
posed wholly or partly of wheat are hereby 
prohibited from marketing any such product 
for domestic food consumption or export con- 
taining wheat in excess of the quantity for 
which marketing certificates issued pursu- 
ant to section 380d of this act have been 
acquired by such person. 

“(b) All persons are hereby prohibited 
from importing or bringing into the conti- 
nental United States any food products con- 
taining wheat in excess of the quantity for 
which marketing certificates issued pursuant 
to section 380d of this act have been acquired 
by such person. 

“(c) Upon the exportation from the conti- 
nental United States of any food product 
containing wheat, the Secretary shall pay to 
the exporter an amount equal to the value of 
the certificates for the quantity of wheat so 
exported. For the purposes of this subsec- 
tion, the consignor named in the bill of lad- 
ing, under which the article is exported, shall 
be considered the exporter: Provided, how- 
ever, That any other person may be consid- 
ered to be the exporter if the consignor named 
in the bill of lading waives claim in favor 
of such other person, 

“Conversion factors 


“Sec. 380f. The Secretary shall ascertain 
and establish conversion factors showing the 
amount of wheat contained in food products 
processed wholly or partly from wheat. The 
conversion factor for any such product shall 
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be determined upon the basis of the weight 
of wheat used in the processing of such 
product. 

“Civil penalties 


“Sec. 380g. Any person who violates or at- 
tempts to violate, or who participates or aids 
in the violation of, any of the provisions of 
subsection (a) or (b) of section 380e of this 
act shall forfeit to the United States a sum 
equal to three times the market value, at 
the time of the commission of such act, of 
the product involved in such violation. Such 
forfeiture shall be recoverable in a civil suit 
brought in the name of the United States. 


“Adjustments in domestic food quotas 


“Sec. 380h. If the Secretary has reason to 
believe that because of a national emergency 
or because of a material increase in demand 
for wheat, the domestic food quota for wheat 
should be increased or suspended, he shall 
cause an immediate investigation to be made 
to determine whether the increase or sus- 
pension is necessary in order to meet such 
emergency or increase in the demand for 
wheat. If, on the basis of such investiga- 
tion, the Secretary finds that such increase 
or suspension is necessary, he shall im- 
mediately proclaim such finding (and if he 
finds an increase is necessary, the amount of 
the increase found by him to be necessary) 
and thereupon such quota shall be increased 
or shall be suspended, as the case may be. 
In case any domestic food quota for wheat 
is increased under this section, each farm 
quota for wheat shall be increased in the 
same ratio and marketing certificates shall 
be issued therefor in accordance with section 
380d of this act. In case any domestic food 
quota for wheat is suspended under this sec- 
tion, the Secretary may redetermine the 
value of marketing certificates issued pur- 
suant to section 380d of this act. 


“Reports and records 


“Sec. 3801. (a) The provisions of section 
373 of this act shall apply to all persons, 
except wheat producers, who are subject to 
the provisions of this subtitle, except that 
any such person failing to make any report 
or keep any record as required by this section 
or making any false report or record shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be subject to a fine 
es not more than $2,000 for each such viola- 
tion. 

“(b) The provisions of section 373 (b) of 
the act shall apply to all wheat farmers 
who are subject to the provisions of this 
subtitle. 

“Referendum 

“Sec. 380. In the referendum held pur- 
suant to section 336 of this act on the na- 
tional marketing quota proclaimed for the 
1956 crop of wheat, the Secretary shall also 
submit the question whether farmers favor 
a marketing certificate program under this 
subtitle in lieu of marketing quotas under 
subtitle B. If more than one-half of the 
farmers voting in the referendum favor such 
marketing certificate program, the Secretary 
shall, prior to the effective date of the na- 
tional marketing quota proclaimed under 
subtitle B, suspend the operation of such 
quota and a marketing certificate program 
shall be in effect for the 1956 and subsequent 
wheat crops under the provisions of this 
subtitle and marketing quotas and acreage 
allotments shall not be in effect for wheat 
under subtitle B. 


“Price support 

“Sec. 380k. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law— 

“(a) Whenever a wheat marketing certifi- 
cate program under this subtitle is in effect, 
price support for wheat shall be determined 
in accordance with the provisions of subsec- 
tion (b) of this section. 

“(b) The Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to make available through loans, 
purchases, or other operations, price support 
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to producers of wheat who are cooperators. 
The amount, terms, conditions, and extent 
of such price support operations shall be de- 
termined by the Secretary, except that the 
level of such support shall be determined 
after taking into consideration the follow- 
ing factors: (1) the supply of the commod- 
ity in relation to the demand therefor, (2) 
the price levels at which corn and other feed 
grains are being supported and the feed value 
of such grains in relation to wheat, (3) the 
provisions of any international agreement 
relating to wheat to which the United States 
is a party, (4) foreign trade policies of 
friendly wheat exporting countries, and (5) 
other factors affecting international trade in 
wheat, including exchange rates and cur- 
rency regulations. 

“(c) Compliance by the producer with 
acreage allotments, production goals, and 
marketing practices (excluding marketing 
quotas) may be prescribed and required by 
the Secretary as a condition of eligibility for 
price support and for the receipt of wheat 
marketing certificates.” 


Mr. HOPE (interrupting the reading 
of the bills). Mr. Chairman, this is 
quite a long title. As a matter of fact, it 
runs to page 18, and in the interest of 
saving time, I ask unanimous consent 
that this section of the bill may be con- 
sidered as read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
under the rules of the House can a Mem- 
ber who is not a member of the commit- 
tee, or who is not in charge of the bill, 
ask unanimous consent that debate on 
any amendment be limited? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
entertain a unanimous consent request 
from any Member. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Forp: On page 
9, line 2, strike the remainder of the page 
and all of pages 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, and 
17 through line 20 on page 18, 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Fon]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this amendment and all 
amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]? 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I object. 
This is a very important provision of the 
bill and I do not think that is time 
enough for a proper discussion of the 
amendment. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I also object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, there is 
no doubt that the surplus situation in 
wheat gives all of us great concern, 
however, I feel sure that the proposal 
to institute the two-price certificate plan 
is not a sound solution. The provisions 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949, if they 
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had been allowed to operate, would have 
corrected the situation to a great extent. 
However, we have continued year after 
year to postpone facing up to the facts 
of life with regard to wheat price sup- 
ports, acreage controls, and the loss of 
our export markets. 

Some will say that by instituting the 
two-price plan, we will be able to export 
more wheat. Based on the best infor- 
mation available to me, I see little hope 
of materially increasing our exports on 
any permanent basis, even though we 
instigate this dumping program. 

How about the 2 years’ supply—1 mil- 
lion bushels—we will have on hand? 
Let us not hold out as bait to farmers 
that with a two-price certificate plan 
that we can avoid acreage controls and 
quotas. 

This question should also be raised. 
Should we justify a two-price program 
on the premise of providing food to the 
people of other countries at prices 
cheaper than those at which such food 
is sold to our own citizens. 

The proposed two-price system for 
wheat will also have a significant impact 
upon producers of feed grains. In effect 
the program would increase the price of 
wheat for food in order to permit a re- 
duction in the price of wheat for feed. 
This is not exactly fair competition for 
producers of corn, barley, oats, and other 
feed grains. This is a good deal as 
though a railroad, having a monopoly 
on traffic from A to B were to increase 
rates on shipments from A to B in order 
to reduce rates on shipments from C to 
D. The people who had to pay the high 
rates on traffic from A to B would have a 
legitimate complaint that they were 
over-charged and the transportation 
competitors of the railroad on the route 
from C to D could justly complain rela- 
tive to the subsidized competition with 
which they were faced. 

It should also be pointed out in this 
connection that although the proposal 


for a two-price system in H. R. 9680 pro-- 


vides for a means of terminating the pro- 
gram, for all practical purposes once the 
program is instituted it will continue in 
effect indefinitely. The result is that the 
acreage of wheat could be permanently 
frozen on farms now producing wheat— 
or more exactly, the right to produce 
wheat for the high-priced domestic food 
market, would be permanently frozen. 
It has been the history of most market- 
ing quota programs that they are not 
instituted on a permanent basis, but 
rather that every once in a while pro- 
duction is freed of controls, giving an 
opportunity for natural shifts in pro- 
duction to take place. But the market- 
ing certificate proposal incorporated in 
H. R. 9680 does not appear to me to have 
any terminal facilities that would ac- 
tually work. This is of particular im- 
portance in the wheat industry as shifts 
àn production occur rather rapidly as 
new and improved varieties of wheat, 
and other commodities competitive for 
acreage with wheat, are developed and 
new practices particularly adapted to 
certain areas and other factors affecting 
the relative advantage of wheat as com- 
para: to other commodities are origi- 
na 
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The only reason that serious consid- 
eration is being given to a two-price plan 
for wheat is the incredible situation in 
which the industry finds itself today, 
with over $21, billion of Federal money 
invested in surplus wheat, and with pro- 
duction even on a controlled basis run- 
ning far ahead of effective demand. 
This current wheat situation is due in 
part, in large part, to the fact that the 
Federal Government has involved itself 
so intimately in the wheat business in 
recent years. The problem would not 
be nearly so serious today if the Federal 
Government had not been telling farm- 
ers to “plant more wheat,” “plant more 
wheat.” Now, let us not get ourselves, 
the Federal Government, and the wheat 
producers further involved in a morass of 
Government participation in the wheat 
business on a permanent, institutional- 
ized basis such as is involved in the pro- 
posal for a two-price plan for wheat. 

The wheat certificate plan does not 
come to grips with the basic problem 
facing the wheat grower. Under the ex- 
isting legislation we have diverted too 
much land, labor, and equipment to the 
production of wheat, not only in this 
country but in the rest of the world. In 
my opinion we shall not return to a 
healthy wheat market demand until we 
either lower production capacity to mar- 
ket demand or increase such demand to 
balance our present productive plant. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, I 
support the amendment to eliminate the 
two-price system for wheat from the bill. 

The market price would range from 
$1.35 to $2.50 per bushel as computed by 
the present parity formula. The con- 
sumer payment could be as high as $1.15 
per bushel, or in other words, the value 
of a marketing certificate would be 
about $1.15 per bushel. 

There has been a good deal said about 
the fact that this system will not cost the 
taxpayer anything. But the value of 
the marketing certificate is the difference 
betwen parity and the estimated price. 
This must be paid by someone. Proper- 
ly this difference should be paid by pro- 


‘duction payments financed by direct 


taxation. Instead it is to be paid by 
the consumer and the farmer together. 

If the whole thesis of this bill is valid, 
and I believe it is, then the cost of 
maintaining farm prices should be borne 
by general taxation. 

The Secretary issues to wheat pro- 
ducers on the basis of their respective 
share of the wheat crop these negotiable 
marketing certificates. So the farmer 
who produces 4,500 bushels of wheat 
would have a domestic allotment of 
about 2,500 bushels under present con- 
ditions. For this he would receive $2.50 
per bushel. 

If the price fell to $1.35 per bushel, the 
value of the certificate would be $1.15. 
Who would make up the difference? 
The bill says flour millers and other 
processors will pick up these certificates. 
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But the processors and millers would 
pass on the cost of these certificates by 
means of a higher sale price on flour 
or other products. 

Thus the cost of the two-price sys- 
tem would be borne about 50 percent by 
a sales tax on domestic consumers, a 
sales tax on bread and flour, and 50 
percent by the farmers themselves. 

This is a slick scheme to shift the 
burden of a farm program from the gen- 
eral taxpayer, who should pay it, to 
farmers and consumers who should not 
be obliged to assume this additional load. 

Second, no matter what you call the 
program of disposing of surplus wheat 
abroad, itisdumping. Adoption of such 
a program will threaten the economy of 
friendly, wheat-exporting nations. It 
will upset the good done by the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement. It will 
work contrary to the intent of several 
bills, among them one of mine, to use 
part of our surplus food to help out old 
friends and make new ones abroad. 

Third, it is said that this two-price 
system will remove controls. But even 
the committee report admits there will 
have to be controls because the present 
surplus is so large. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, although I am a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Agriculture, this 
is the first time I have come to the well 
of the House to use up any of the time of 
this committee, because I was in hope 
that we could go along and not have to 
reiterate all the arguments that have 
been made for and against this price- 
support system during the past several 
years. But this is a completely new 
proposition and it has not been discussed 
thoroughly. 

At the outset the two-price system on 
wheat merely gives the wheat farmers 
an opportunity to determine whether or 
not in a referendum they want to adopt 
the two-price system. One of the things 
that the proponents of this amendment 
failed to state is the fact that it would 
not cost the taxpayers 1 dime. This is 
the first program that has been offered 
in this bill that does not in some degree 
require tax money to support the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELCHER. I yield. 

Mr. HOPE. As a matter of fact this 
amendment would save the taxpayers 
hundreds of millions of dollars, because 
it is going to stop the paying of sub- 
sidies on exports of wheat. 

Mr. BELCHER. This program is 
completely self-sustaining. It will not 
cost the taxpayers a penny, and you 
folks in the city will not have to answer 
the charge that your consumers have to 
pay taxes in order to keep prices high. 

This two-price system on wheat will 
not require subsidies in order to keep 
up prices. It will only give an oppor- 
tunity to the wheat farmer to get a fair 
price for that portion of his wheat that 
is used in the United States; and then 
it gives him an opportunity to complete 
with the other countries of the world in 
the foreign markets which at the present 
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time he does not have under the price 
support system. 

In my opinion, the strongest argument 
that can be made for the two-price 
system is that it gives an opportunity to 
the farmer to determine whether or not 
he wants the program. It gives an 
opportunity to get the program out from 
under Federal control. 

It will save the taxpayers a lot of 
money. We have heard arguments as to 
how much money is being spent, but 
every one of us knows that if you do not 
have a two-price system you are going to 
have to spend money to support the 
price. If we can get this program in 
operation, in the first place it gives the 
farmer an opportunity to more in- 
dependently regulate his own acreage; 
it gives him an opportunity to compete 
in the world market; it does not freeze 
the acreages as the gentleman from 
Michigan states. It can be just as flex- 
ible, as far as the establishment of quotas 
is concerned as it can be under the pres- 
ent bill. It puts a quota on bushels and 
not on acres which all of the price sup- 
port systems we have had so far do; they 
place a quota on acres. When you cut 
down acres the farmers have enough 
ingenuity to use more fertilizer, more 
summer fallowing, and produce more 
wheat, more commodities on the lesser 
number of acres, which puts them right 
back in the same place. This program 
puts the quota on the number of bushels 
raised. 

This will keep the quota as far as the 
domestic market is concerned in line 
with consumption, which your acreage 
controls do not do because the number 
of acres planted does not always deter- 
mine the yield of the crop. In this par- 
ticular year it looked first as though we 
were going to have a poor crop year, yet 
it has turned out to be one of the biggest 
crops in history. 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELCHER. I yield. 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. Some 
plan which would really control pro- 
duction would be much better than the 
present economy of filling up Govern- 
ment storage, but I did not know that 
we were still in the days of the mirac- 
ulous. The gentleman presents this as 
a scheme which does not cost anybody 

ng. That is impossible. When 
you subsidize farmers somebody has got 
to pay, and under this scheme of quotas 
somebody would still have to pay the 
bill. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Chairman, I have 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Missouri is recognized. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Chairman, I move 
no pretense of being an expert on agri- 
culture. I do, however, represent the 
type of district which has been spoken 
of quite a little during the debate on this 
legislation, a city district. While I am 
not an expert on agriculture, I have had 
the responsibility and the opportunity to 
give some study to these problems as a 
member of the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report, which had to face this 
basic issue during the early part of this 
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year when we commented on the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations that affect the 
economy of our country. It so happens 
that I do not feel that the present sec- 
tion which is being debated is the best 
section in the bill. I question whether 
we are facing the whole problem of the 
United States in this field when we fail 
to recognize that we do have a responsi- 
bility to a number of our allies who pro- 
duce wheat; therefore, I am inclined to 
favor this particular amendment. 

However, this is but a part of a whole 
problem. Frankly, when the Eisenhower 
message on flexible price supports was 
read to the House in January, I felt quite 
sympathetic to the views expressed 
therein. However, I found it necessary 
to make some study of the question and 
in the course of that study I came to the 
conclusion that the proposal of Secretary 
Benson was as unsound a proposal as 
could possibly be made. I came to that 
conclusion because all the evidence 
which could be considered unbiased that 
I could obtain convinced me that a 75- 
percent floor was totally inadequate to 
reduce much less to eliminate surpluses. 
And the problem we face is one of sur- 
pluses. If we are to reduce surpluses by 
reducing the level of support, in my 
judgment, we would have to go to some- 
thing like 50 percent of parity, and I do 
not believe there are many in this Con- 
gress or in this country who would ad- 
vocate reducing supports to 50 percent 
of parity. Therefore, if a 75- to 90-per- 
cent program would not effect a reduc- 
tion in surpluses, all it would do would be 
to effect a reduction in the farmer’s in- 
come at a time when it is now clear, even 
to those who in January and February 
talked of prophets of gloom and doom 
when some of us mentioned unemploy- 
ment, that this country still is in a re- 
cession. I do not believe that it makes 
sense to anybody in any district in the 
United States of America to cut the in- 
come of an important segment of our 
economy at a time when we are not using 
to anything like the fullest extent possi- 
ble the productive capacity of the United 
States. My personal view is that the 
whole approach to the farm problem 
from the point of view of scarcity is the 
wrong approach. I think that we need 
abundance. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. HOPE. The gentleman should be 
for this provision in the bill and against 
the amendment that has been offered 
because this provision is designed to do 
away with the idea of scarcity. 

Mr. BOLLING. I disagree with the 
gentleman because I think this provision 
of the bill fails to go to the heart of an- 
other problem we have in international 
affairs. I think if we produce wheat in 
great quantities and compete with some 
of our allies, we may well injure our free 
world alliance against Communist ag- 
gression. However, I would like to re- 
iterate my point that simply because 
some of us are against certain sections 
of the bill we should not make the mis- 
take of being fooled by the arguments 
against 90 percent price supports. I 
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in the history of this country than today 
for us to move to flexible price supports. 
I think as a matter of general economic 
policy it is extremely important for us 
to provide for $0-percent supports at this 
time. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this language now be- 
fore us would strike out a section of this 
bill which has had long and serious con- 
sideration by the chairman of the com- 
mittee, particularly, and by other mem- 
bers, and by wheat growers from all over 
the Nation. The amendment represents 
the best thought of those who are most 
familiar with the wheat problem. We 
do not grow enough wheat in my district 
to feed more than a small fraction of 
our people. Wheat is not an agricul- 
tural commodity of importance down 
where I live. 

There are other areas of our country 
where your great commodities are dairy 
products, and the committee has listened 
attentively to those who represent the 
producers of dairy products, and they 
felt that they were in a better position 
to suggest the provisions relating to 
those special commodities than those of 
us who do not come from areas where we 
are so dependent upon those things. 

The district represented by the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. Hope] pro- 
duces more wheat than any other con- 
gressional district in the United States, 
I do not think there is a man in this 
House that will disagree with my state- 
ment that CLIFF Hore knows more about 
what is good for the wheat farmers than 
any other man in the United States. It 
seems to me, if for no other reason, we 
should leave this section in the bill be- 
cause of the confidence that I have, and 
I believe you have, in CLIFF Hore and his 
knowledge of the wheat problem. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BELCHER. I just want to say 
that I agree with the statement that the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hope] 
knows more about the wheat problem 
than any man in America. And I rep- 
resent one of the big wheat-growing dis- 
tricts of the Nation also. 

Mr. POAGE. Yes; I understand. 

Mr. BELCHER. We are willing to 
leave this problem up to the farmers to 
determine whether or not this is a better 
program than the price-support pro- 
gram, and that all we are asking is 
to give an opportunity to them to deter- 
mine for themselves, and if the farmers 
determine that they would rather have 
this than a price-support system it is 
going to save the taxpayers a lot of 
money. 

Mr. POAGE. That is exactly right, 
and I want to point out that this pro- 
gram, if carried out, and if the wheat 
growers of America ask that we use this 
program, it will not be at anybody else’s 
expense; it will be at their expense. 
They will pay the bill and your taxpayers 
will not. It will not add to the cost of 
living one penny, so why not give the 
wheat growers this opportunity to decide 
for themselves, 
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Frankly, if it works well for wheat, I 
am going to want to consider it for cot- 
ton, but if it fails, the other fellow is go- 
ing to carry the loss. I do not know how 
those of us who come from areas where 
wheat is not a great, important crop 
could get a better deal than is offered by 
this proposal of allowing someone else 
to carry the burden of the experimenta- 
tion, to allow someone else to carry the 
trial run and then let us get the benefit 
of their experience and see if we can- 
not make it applicable to our commod- 
ities. I hope that the Members of this 
Committee will not feel constrained to 
destroy this program, this opportunity, 
for democracy in agriculture. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this amendment and 
all amendments thereto close in 10 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

Mr. HOPE. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
amendment and all amendments there- 
to close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. My col- 
league is asking for a division. I do not 
care. I will not make it. He can make 
it himself. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, in the debate yester- 
day on the Harrison amendment, the 
majority whip [Mr. ARENDS] made the 
point that the present 90-percent sup- 
port program was a snare and a delu- 
sion. He pointed out, for example, that 
in the case of corn, although the law 
provides for 90 percent of parity, as 
a matter of fact, according to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the average 
market price is only about 80 percent 
of parity. In the case of wheat he 
said that the average market price of 
wheat is only 82 percent of parity. I 
should like to ask this question of the 
advocates of the Harrison amendment. 
Are we to assume that if the parity price 
is set at 824% percent, that the market 
price paid to the farmers for corn and 
wheat will rise or will it fall? If, as the 
Secretary of Agriculture says, the 
farmer is getting 80 percent of parity 
for corn now, will he get 824 percent 
if the new program goes into effect? 
If he is getting 80 percent now on wheat, 
will he get 82% percent? Will he get 
82% percent if the support level is set 
at 82 ½ percent? Or do you expect that 
as you move from 90 percent down to 
82144 percent that there will be a cor- 
responding reduction in the actual price 
that the farmer gets, so that instead 
of getting 80 percent of parity he will get 
on corn 70 to 75 percent, and instead of 
getting the 82 percent of parity for 
wheat which the Secretary now says he 
is getting, will he get 72 to 75 percent? 

The advocates of the Harrison amend- 
ment ought to tell us what the effect of 
that amendment will be if it is adopted 
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and if the support level on wheat is 
reduced to 82% percent and the support 
level on corn is reduced to 82% percent. 
Will the actual price which will be paid 
to the farmers for these commodities be 
raised or will the actual price paid be 
lowered by some 10 percent below what 
the Secretary now says is the level? 

I do urge that someone in the Repub- 
lican leadership, or someone who has 
supported the Harrison amendment will 
explain to the House before we take the 
final vote on this question just what 
effect they expect this amendment to 
have on the actual prices which are paid 
to the farmers for corn and wheat and 
for other commodities. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan, my good friend, a man 
for whom I have the very highest affec- 
tion and regard, although I believe he 
is entirely wrong in the position he has 
taken on this particular proposition. 

The reason this proposal is in this bill 
is because we are trying to do the very 
things the gentleman from Michigan in- 
dicates he wants to do. We are trying 
to get away from the idea of scarcity in 
the first place, trying to get away from 
the idea of strict controls, trying to get 
away from the idea of paying money out 
of the Treasury for export subsidies, try- 
ing to get away from the dumping of 
agricultural commodities. This provi- 
sion, if adopted, will do all of those 
things. 

The gentleman from Michigan has 
characterized this proposal as dumping. 
I do not believe that under GATT or un- 
der any of the other international trade 
arrangements a proposal of this kind 
could be characterized as dumping. But 
it is true what we are doing right now 
is nothing but dumping because we are 
paying subsidies out of the Treasury. 
In the last 4% years we have paid almost 
$600 million in export subsidies on wheat. 

This bill provides for a support price 
on that part of our wheat that is con- 
sumed domestically for human food, but 
it lets the rest of it go in the world market 
without a subsidy at the world price. If 
ideal conditions existed now for putting 
a program of this kind into effect I do not 
think it would be necessary to have acre- 
age allotments or any restrictions on 
wheat, but with the large supplies we 
have on hand at this time I think it is 
necessary to give the Secretary some 
authority to put acreage allotments on 
and also to put into effect a low support 
price, possibly 60 or 65 percent of parity, 
in order to maintain the price of that 
part that does not go for human con- 
sumption. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BELCHER. The point was made 
a while ago that this might interfere 
with our international relations. Un- 
der this proposal, wheat from the United 
States would merely compete in the open 
market of the world. At the present 
time it can compete in the open market 
of the world and the American producer 
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gets paid a subsidy for competing in that 
world market. It certainly would dis- 
turb the world setup worse than just 
competing on an even basis with all the 
other countries of the world. 

Mr. HOPE. I agree with the gentle- 
man 100 percent. His observation is 
absolutely right. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. SCUDDER. This provision will 
permit the sale of wheat to the poultry 
people throughout the country at a lesser 
price than the supported price? 

Mr. HOPE. Yes, that is true. The 
wheat would go to market at whatever 
the market price was. The support do- 
mestically would come about through the 
certificates that the millers would pur- 
chase from the farmer. 

Mr. SCUDDER. This would relieve 
the poultry people, then, of having to 
pay a full support price for the product 
necessary for the production of poultry 
and eggs? 

Mr. HOPE. Yes, that is true. 

In conclusion, may I say that if we 
want to follow the tenets of free enter- 
prise, if we want to get away from con- 
trols, if we want to get away from export 
subsidies, and the international compli- 
cations that come from dumping, the 
way to do it is to vote down this amend- 
ment and retain this title in the bill. 

Mr. GOLDEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. GOLDEN. Is it not a fact that if 
we retain the provisions as written in 
the bill and vote against the amendment 
we will participate to a larger extent in 
the world market, and we can dispose of 
not only some of our surplus but much 
of the wheat that will be grown in the 
future, without costing the taxpayers of 
America anything at all? 

Mr. HOPE. Yes. I thank the gentle- 
man for his statement. I agree with him 
100 percent. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. There have 
been many plans offered to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture to settle this surplus 
situation. 

Mr. HOPE. Yes. We have a stack of 
them that high. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. This provi- 
sion is nothing in the world but a step in 
the direction of trying to explore some 
of these, to see if we cannot answer some 
of the problems that have been pre- 
sented and talked about on this floor in 
the last few days. 

Mr. HOPE. Yes. This gives the 
farmers an opportunity when they have 
the next referendum on wheat to vote as 
to whether they want to adopt this pro- 
gram as a substitute for the program 
that is at that time in existence. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. It leaves it 
to the farmers to decide that, does it 
not? 

Mr. HOPE. Yes. 

Mr. COON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COON. Mr. Chairman, the two- 
price or domestic parity plan for wheat 
included in this bill would give greater 
freedom to wheat farmers, expand ex- 
ports, provide needed feed to stockmen 
and poultrymen in feed-deficit areas, 
and save the Government money. Iurge 
that this program be retained in H. R. 
9680. 

A two-price program would pay parity 
for wheat used in domestic human con- 
sumption, but would allow wheat for 
feed, export, and industrial uses to seek 
its own price in the market. The pro- 
gram would support itself through a sys- 
tem of certificates; the only cost to the 
Government would be the administration 
of the program. The Government would 
not pay the parity payment, and there 
would be no need to invest huge sums in 
storing surplus wheat. 

But not only would this plan be of 
benefit to wheatmen, it would be helpful 
to poultrymen, stockmen, and feeders in 
feed-deficit areas. It would give them 
grain at competitive feed-grain prices. 

The two-price plan in this bill is im- 
portant also in that it can serve as a 
pilot project for better agricultural leg- 
islation. If the program can succeed for 
wheat, I believe it would prove effective 
for other crops as well. We must test 
this idea as soon as we can in order to 
determine its feasibility and locate its 
flaws. 

As the bill is presently drawn, the pro- 
gram would go into effect for the 1956 
crop year if approved by a vote of the 
wheat farmers. 

There are four important objectives 
we are seeking in agricultural legislation 
today. We want our farmers to be more 
free while, at the same time, having fair 
protection. We want prices for agricul- 
tural commodities to reflect real values, 
and thus to promote wide and realistic 
use. We must find ways of reducing and 
preventing surpluses. And we are seek- 
ing Government economy. 

This program moves in the direction 
of all these objectives. 

A two-price plan would give the wheat 
farmers greater freedom while, at the 
same time, insuring a reasonable level 
of income. It would permit normal 
market forces to determine the price of 
excess wheat, and thus would help 
keep surpluses down. When oversupply 
drives the price down, much wheatland 
would be turned to more profitable uses. 

Greater feed and wider industrial uses 
would also come automatically under a 
two-price plan, and this would reduce 
surpluses in another way—by using them 
up. The greater the surpluses became, 
the greater would be the incentive to use 
them, and the less would be the incen- 
tive to produce them. 

Since this program would be financed 
by means of certificates, it would take 
the burden off the Government. Con- 
sidering the problems the Government 
faces today in this connection and the 
need for economy, I believe this is an 
objective well worth seeking. 

I strongly urge that this two-price or 
domestic parity plan for wheat receive 
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favorable consideration from the Con- 
gress today, and that this amendment 
be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Forp]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 302. (a) Section 335 of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 (7 U. S. C., sec. 
1335) is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new subsection: 

“(e) If, for any marketing year, the acre- 
age allotment for wheat for any State is 2,- 
500 acres or less, the Secretary, in order to 
promote efficient administration of this act 
and the Agricultural Act of 1949, may desig- 
nate such State as outside the commercial 
wheat-producing area for such marketing 
year. No farm marketing quota with respect 
to wheat shall be applicable in such market- 
ing year to any farm in any State so desig- 
nated. Notice of any such designation shall 
be published in the Federal Register.” 

(b) Section 101 (d) of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949 (7 U. S. C., sec. 1441 (d)) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“(7) Where a State is designated under 
section 335 (e) of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938 as outside the commercial 
wheat-producing area for any marketing 
year, the level of price support for wheat 
to cooperators in such State for such mar- 
keting year shall be 75 percent of the level 
of price support to cooperators in the com- 
mercial wheat-producing area.” 

(c) Section 408 (b) of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 (7 U. S. C., sec. 1428 (b)) is 
amended by inserting “or wheat” after 
“corn”, and by inserting “or wheat-produc- 
ing” after “‘corn-producing”. 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 5 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have listened with great interest 
to the debate on this piece of legislation. 
I think it is one of the most important 
which will come before the House be- 
cause it affects every segment of the 
economy of this country and of the 
world. Prior to our deliberations on this 
bill, we saw the people of the United 
States subjected to the worst propaganda 
campaign against the American farmer 
that I have witnessed in my lifetime. 
We saw surpluses condemned. We saw 
farmers blamed for having created those 
surpluses, and we saw farmers called 
everything under the sun that they could 
be called without someone being guilty 
of libel. I want to say here and now 
that I resent that campaign. I think it 
is a tragic thing when the people of this 
country try to set one American against 
the other, and that is exactly what has 
been done in this particular case. We 
have heard from some high officials in 
this Government, that if the farmers did 
not watch out the city folks were going 
to rebel against them. Well, now I just 
want to make an observation or two 
about that. I hope I can talk you city 
folks out of rebelling against the farm- 
ers—I sure do. In the event, however, 
that I cannot and you are going to insist 
upon it, I think what you should do be- 
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fore the deadline for that rebellion is to 
take an inventory of these great bins that 
we have heard about which are bulging 
with all of these products and make sure 
that those bins are bulging and that 
those products are available. And if you 
find there is not a supply on hand that 
is going to last the people of this country 
for several years, I suggest you postpone 
your rebellion. What the city people of 
this country had better be worried about, 
if they want to start a fight, is that the 
American farmer might rebel against 
them. And when that time comes that 
such a fight happens, and God forbid 
that it ever does, the city people are the 
ones who are going to feel it first. They 
are the ones who are going to be hurt 
and hurt bad. Agriculture is the basis 
of our economy. This country was 
founded by farmers, and agriculture is 
and always will be, the basis of our 
economy. And those who are a part of 
that segment of our economy are get- 
ting pretty sore, when every time some- 
body wants to adjust the economy down- 
ward, the first group they jump on is 
the American farmers. When the time 
comes to adjust it upward, the American 
farmer is the last one that is thought of. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. WIER. I think you should clarify 
that, because many of us from the labor 
movement in the large industrial cen- 
ters supported this bill yesterday. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I thank the 
gentleman. I apologize if I have offended 
anyone. I was merely making the point 
that we should be unified today for these 
programs, and there should not be a con- 
tinuation of this propaganda campaign 
to set American people one against the 
other. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Is it not true that 
this propaganda has been spearheaded 
by the incumbent Secretary of Agricul- 
ture? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. He has made 
speeches that have been quoted as the 
core of this campaign. 

As a matter of fact, we hear talk about 
$614 billion in surpluses as constituting 
a crime; yet, my friends, it was not a 
crime for this House of Representatives 
just a day or two ago to underwrite giv- 
ing 83 ½ billion to foreigners, in addition 
to $9 billion that was already appro- 
priated and unexpended. 

Now, what do you think the American 
farmer is going to think about that when 
he is one of the main contributors of 
that $12 billion in foreign aid? Let us 
look at this thing realistically and quit 
trying to pull the wool over someone’s 
eyes. The purchasing power of the 
American farmer is what makes pros- 
perity. The reason for that is simply 
this, that the farmer always needs some- 
thing, and if he can get his hands on 
the money he will buy it. It is not hard 
to understand why he needs it. If you 
have any doubt in your mind about a 
tractor seat being harder on a pair of 
pants than an overstuffed chair, just go 
out and ride a tractor for a while. That 
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is all you have to do. It is that simple. 
The American farmer is a man who is 
willing to buy what he needs. He is will- 
ing to increase his standard of living so 
that others may live also. When you 
hurt the farmer you hurt yourselves, be- 
cause what you are doing is simply this: 
You are killing the very purchasing 
power that makes prosperity, and when 
you do that you run the little farmers 
off of the farms. When you run them 
off of the farms, where do they go? They 
go into the cities and into the labor mar- 
kets? When they go into the labor mar- 
kets, what happens? The farmlands 
that they have occupied and used and 
made a living from for their families 
and their children and used to feed and 
clothe them are operated in large tracts. 
The result is that in one section where 
you might have used 25 tractors your 
need for tractors is reduced to 5 or 10 
because of the unitization of several 
family-size farms. This means that the 
available labor to produce tractors will be 
increased but the demand for tractors 
will decrease. The inevitable result will 
be unemployment. 

Yes, let us be realistic. You cannot 
have prosperity in this country unless 
you have purchasing power, and you can- 
not have purchasing power unless the 
little man that keeps this country to- 
gether—and I am talking about the 
American farmer, and especially the one 
on the family-size farm—has some 
wherewithal to buy what he needs for 
himself and his children. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. DOWDY. I think the gentleman 
is getting directly at the problem here. 
William Jennings Bryan said many years 
ago that you can destroy a city and leave 
the productive farms and soon the city 
will be rebuilt. If you destroy the farms 
and leave the city the grass will grow 
in the streets of the city. That is not 
an exact quotation but that is what the 
gentleman is driving at, I am sure. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Yes; the gen- 
tleman is exactly right and I thank him 
for his contribution. People do not real- 
ize how much we depend on the farmers. 
If there were a general grass crop fail- 
ure for one full year all animal life would 
perish. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman does not 
contend that ours is not an integrated 
economy and that the workers of the 
city do not contribute to the greatness 
of the country the same as do the farm- 
ers, does he? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Not a bit in 
the world; and the farmers do not want 
to fight with the city people. They want 
to live in harmony and help to build a 
stronger America. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Let me make 
just one point. I will yield provided I 
have any time left. 

I wish that I had the time to discuss 
each of the various phases of the farm 
program and show you how much they 
have contributed to America, but the 
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limited time will not permit. However, 
there is one point that I want to conclude 
with. We all recognize the Communist 
threat against the freedoms that we so 
dearly cherish. We also recognize that 
there has been much investigation in 
the battle to protect this country from 
infiltration by this insidious force of evil. 
Do we fully appreciate that in all these 
long and involved investigations, the 
American farmer has never been the 
subject of question either directly or in- 
directly? His patriotism and devotion 
to country have always been beyond the 
shadow of suspicion. He has always 
been Mr. America, a shining symbol of 
honesty, integrity, industry and deep 
patriotism. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the first section of the 
bill now under consideration provides for 
a 1-year continuation of price supports 
at 90 percent of parity for basic com- 
modities. The Harrison amendment, the 
alternative offered and urged by the Re- 
publican leadership in the House, will 
place these basic commodities under a 
system of flexible price supports. 

The proponents cf the Harrison 
amendment have made several claims in 
support of it which, in my opinion, have 
not been substantiated by their argu- 
ments. For example, the argument that 
flexible price supports will solve the sur- 
plus problem is not borne out by the 
record. The records reveal that many 
of the surplus troubles with certain farm 
commodities have occurred at a time 
when they were under a system of flex- 
ible supports. Milk and butter are under 
a flexible program. Potatoes were under 
a flexible program several years ago when 
we had such a tremendous surplus. A 
similar experience was had with eggs 
under a program of flexible supports. 

The argument that a program of flex- 
ible price supports will reduce the cost to 
the consumer has not been substantiated. 
In answer to an inquiry made by a mem- 
ber of the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture to Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson as to whether he thought 
that a loaf of bread would be any cheaper 
to the housewife if flexible price supports 
were imposed, Secretary Benson an- 
swered, “There will be practically no 
change in the loaf of bread or in food 
prices generally.” This was the answer 
of the gentleman who is the chief advo- 
cate of flexible price supports. 

The argument that the inclusion of 
the basic commodities under a system of 
flexible price supports will save millions 
or even billions of dollars to the tax- 
payers is refuted by the facts. The 
senior Democrat on the House Agricul- 
ture Committee [Mr. CooLry], pointed 
out on the floor during the first day of 
debate that on the basic commodities, 
which involves the 90 percent price-sup- 
port program, the sum of $21 million has 
been lost over a period of 21 years—a 
total loss of only $1 million a year to the 
taxpayers. This amount seems ridicu- 


lously small when compared to the $344 
billion authorized by the House earlier 
this week for the foreign-aid program. 

If the inclusion of the basic commod- 
ities under a system of flexible price 
supports will not necessarily solve the 
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surplus problem, reduce costs to the con- 
sumer, or save millions for the taxpayers, 
then what advantage does it offer? 
Some argue it will be beneficial to the 
farmer who raises these basic commod- 
ities. Actually, there are many reasons 
to believe it will have a reverse effect at 
the present time. We know that the net 
income of the farmer has declined 13 
percent during the past 2 years. In the 
case of wheat, cotton, peanuts, tobacco, 
and corn, acreage allotments or market- 
ing quotas are already in effect. This, 
of course, means an additional cut. To 
further reduce the income of the farm- 
ers of this country by including at this 
time the basic farm commodities under 
a system of flexible price supports will, 
in my opinion, be unwise. 

The bill now before us is the result of 
10 months of work by the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. I am certain the 
recommendation that there be a 1-year 
continuation of price supports at 90- 
percent parity was no hasty decision by 
the members of that great committee. 
I supported the committee recommenda- 
tion by voting yesterday in opposition to 
the Harrison amendment. I trust that 
today we will have a record vote on the 
Harrison amendment and that it will be 
defeated. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 303. Section 332 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 332. Not later than April 15 of each 
calendar year the Secretary shall ascertain 
and proclaim the national acreage allotment 
for the crop of wheat produced in the next 
succeeding calendar year.” 

Sec. 304. Section 335 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended by striking out of subsection (a) 
“July 1” following the words “not later than” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “April 15.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 20, line 7, 
insert: 

“Sec. 305. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, in areas where a summer- 
fallow crop rotation of wheat is a common 
practice the 1955 wheat acreage allotment 
for farms in such areas on which such rota- 
tion was practiced with respect to the 1952 
and 1953 crops of wheat shall not be less 
than 50 percent of (1) the average acreage 
planted for the production of wheat for 
the calendar years 1952 and 1953 plus (2) 
the average acreage summer fallowed dur- 
ing the calendar years 1952 and 1953, ad- 
justed in the same ratio as the national 
average seedings for the production of wheat 
during the calendar years 1952 and 1953 
bears to the national acreage allotment for 
wheat for the 1955 crop: Provided, That no 
acreage shall be included under (1) or (2) 
which the Secretary, by appropriate regula- 
tions, determines will become an undue ero- 
sion hazard under continued farming. To 
the extent that the allotment to any county 
is insufficient to provide for such minimum 
farm allotments, the Secretary shall allot 
such county such additional acreage (which 
shall be in addition to the county, State, and 
National acreage allotments otherwise pro- 
vided for under the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended) as may be necessary 
in order to provide for such minimum farm 
allotments.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
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Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DEwanr: Page 
21, following line 3, add a new section: 

“Sec. 305.1. Whenever the Secretary finds 
that there is a shortage of high-protein 
wheat he shall allot additional wheat acre- 
age to those farms that during the last crop 
year produced wheat testing 14 percent pro- 
tein or higher: Provided, That the total 
acreage allotted by the Secretary under this 
section shall not exceed the total acreage 
found necessary by the Secretary to increase 
the production of high-protein wheat to an 
amount necessary to supply domestic needs.” 


Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Chairman, the 
intent of this amendment is to meet a 
shortage in a certain class of wheat in 
this country. 

Earlier in this session I introduced a 
bill that had this objective. The bill was 
not enacted into law because, in the Sen- 
ate an amendment was adopted that pro- 
vided that when a class of wheat was in 
shortage the Secretary could increase 
the acreage for that class. It was en- 
acted into law and went into effect as it 
applies to different classes of wheat. It 
is a fact that it is broad enough so that 
it could cover this wheat, but they do not, 
and in this country at this time we have 
an actual shortage in high protein wheat. 
There are certain areas of the country 
that raise this high protein wheat. The 
shortage is indicated by the premiums 
that are paid on high protein wheat. 
There is in this country at the present 
moment a shortage of high protein 
wheat; in fact, recently the premium for 
this class of wheat has gone as high as 
80 cents a bushel and even that did not 
bring very much high protein wheat into 
the market. As a result we are at the 
present time importing this particular 
class of wheat from Canada. 

My amendment proposes that when 
this wheat is in shortage, this high pro- 
tein wheat, then the Secretary will be 
permitted to increase the acreage allot- 
ment on which high protein wheat is 
grown. I think it is in the interest of 
the country to adopt this particular 
amendment. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. D'EWART. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. When 
I heard the amendment read I thought 
it applied primarily to the production of 
durum wheat, of which we have a short- 
age. 

Mr. DEWART. No; I named protein 
wheat and when it is about 14 percent. 
The average runs about 11 percent. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I am 
somewhat familiar with high-protein 
wheat. At the present time, unfortu- 
nately, most of the high-protein wheat 
is in the hands of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, and I understand there is 
a quantity in storage out in the State of 
Montana. 

Mr. D’EWART. If that is true, why 
is it that 80 cents a bushel premium does 
not bring it out of storage? We doubt 
that it is in the hands of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. They 
have paid as high as 96 cents for 16- 
protein wheat, 
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Mr. DEWART. Which indicates a 
shortage in the market for high-protein 
wheat. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I am 
somewhat familiar with wheat, and let 
me say to the gentleman it is difficult to 
say what the protein content of wheat 
is going to be until after your crop is 
harvested. 

Mr. DEWART. That is correct; but 
there is no difficulty after it is harvested. 
We have a case history of every farmer 
who grows high-protein wheat. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. You 
have to wait for the weather. I have 
known times when they produced 14- or 
15-protein wheat in Kansas, where they 
have had a crop of high-protein wheat; 
but they can never tell until the matur- 
ing season came on as to the protein 
content. 

Mr. DEWART. High-protein content 
wheat is produced only in limited quan- 
tity. The provision would not become 
effective unless there is a shortage, in 
which case it would permit the produc- 
tion of this class of wheat by increasing 
the allotment of acreage of those people 
based on the case history. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I am 
surprised that some of the high-protein 
wheat that is in private storage in Mon- 
tana has not come out on the market. 

Mr. DEWART. There are no figures 
to prove it is in storage. I have tried to 
check that with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and he has not been able to 
produce any figures to show that there 
is high-protein wheat in storage. If 
there is, why was it not made available 
to those who need it when the premium 
is as high as the gentleman says? I 
think that proves it is not available. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. They 
told me there is high-protein wheat in 
storage; on the other hand, I have heard 
the charge that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation is cornering high-protein 
wheat. They sell a little bit of it. But I 
think our American millers should have 
the benefit of some of the high-protein 
wheat whether it comes from the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation or from the 
private holders of wheat. 

Mr. DEWART. I am trying to give a 
little benefit to the wheat farmers who 
can grow this kind of wheat. When that 
shortage is so great that a premium of 
80 to 96 cents is paid, it is clear evidence 
we need more acreage of that kind of 
wheat. 

Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. D'EWART. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the farmers of Minnesota, 
North Dakota, and Montana are anx- 
ious to raise additional durum wheat, 
which is in short supply. Would your 
amendment increase the supply and 
thereby decrease the cost to the con- 
sumers? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Montana has expired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret that I feel I 
must oppose the amendment offered by 
the distinguished gentleman from Mon- 
tana who has always done a splendid 
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job in representing the wheat producers 
of his great State which produce such 
high quality wheat. I am in sympathy 
with the viewpoint that he has expressed 
here, but it would seem to me for several 
reasons that we should not adopt this 
amendment at this particular time. 

In the first place, I believe it would be 
very difficult, if not impossible, to ad- 
minister the amendment in its present 
form. In the second place, I think 
everyone who is familiar with wheat out 
in the high plains country knows that 
protein, while it is a regional character- 
istic, and while wheat generally in those 
areas has a high protein content still 
it is also something that is promoted to 
a considerable extent by the weather 
that prevails in any particular year. 
You might have a situation where wheat 
would have 15, 16, or 17 percent protein 
in 1 year, and yet the weather and the 
climatic conditions might be so different 
the next year, that it would be down 
considerably. 

So, it seems to me that we should per- 
haps approach the matter from a little 
different viewpoint and give it further 
study. I am glad to assure the gentle- 
man from Montana that if the amend- 
ment is voted down, that our commit- 
tee will give careful consideration to 
some provision that might enable high 
protein wheat producers to be given con- 
sideration for additional allotment when 
there is a scarcity of that commodity. I 
think that the provision in this bill re- 
lating to a two-price system on wheat 
which will permit the payment of premi- 
ums for high quality wheat and not im- 
pose restrictions will, to some extent, 
meet the situation if they are adopted. 
I urge, until we have time to study the 
matter further, that the amendment be 
rejected. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I realize that the House 
is impatient to proceed with this bill. 
However, I would like to make a few over- 
all observations before the final votes are 
cast. I realize that the bill has been de- 
bated extensively, and I have no desire 
to undertake to repeat all the arguments 
which have been made. 

I do want to reiterate my unalterable 
opposition to the proposal for a flexible, 
so-called sliding-scale system of sup- 
ports for basic and storable crops. I 
think the 90-percent basis of support 
should not be referred to as a high sup- 
port. Ninety percent is high when com- 
pared to 75 percent, but 90 percent of 
parity is not high when compared to the 
true facts of the situation. It is 10 per- 
cent less than an adequate price. Would 
labor and industry call 90 percent of an 
adequate wage or price for industrial 
products high? Of course not. 

Yesterday I was shocked and surprised 
when the House tentatively adopted the 
Harrison amendment, which provides 
that the minimum basis for price sup- 
ports on basic crops shall not be 90 per- 
cent, but 82 ½ percent of parity. This 
adoption of a modified form of sliding 
scale is a step in the wrong direction. 
It is a move toward greater farm sur- 
pluses, toward unemployment for labor, 
and stagnation for business. It is the 
beginning trend of demoralization in ag- 
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riculture. I have no doubt as to the 
accuracy of my words. 

Some well-intentioned people sincerely 
believe that the sliding-scale support 
program will reduce agricultural sur- 
pluses and solve the farm problem. Un- 
fortunately it will not do anything of the 
kind. I think it is very probable that the 
lower support program will increase farm 
surpluses. The farmer will have to try 
to produce more in order to get together 
enough cash to pay his fixed charges of 
operation. 

Some in good faith believe that the 
sliding-scale program of support will re- 
duce the cost cf living to the consumer. 
The debate during the last 3 days tends 
to defeat that claim. Of course, if stag- 
nation comes, the cost to the consumer 
will be less, but the capacity of the con- 
sumer to pay will be drastically reduced. 
The consumer needs a healthy condition 
in agriculture in order that he may be 
assured of an adequate and dependable 
supply of food and fiber. Stagnation in 
agriculture will not meet the require- 
ment. It will set up a chain reaction 
that will slow down industrial produc- 
tion, throw city workers out of employ- 
ment, and remove the farmer as a major 
purchaser of manufactured goods. 

Another thing I want to go on record 
against is a reduction below the 90 per- 
cent support level for basic crops next 
year or thereafter. If there is going to 
be a support program on basic crops, 90 
percent will never be too high. 

I regret to see the Brannan plan adopt- 
ed in portions of the pending measure. 
If the plan was bad a few years ago 
under a different administration, it is 
bad today. 

I well recognize that it is impossible to 
have a perfect farm program, but I think 
a better job could have been done on the 
pending bill. I repeat that I very much 
fear that a trend has begun which will 
mean dark days and distress for the farm 
people of our country. There is rough 
sledding on the road ahead for agricul- 
ture, and the impact will be felt on the 
entire economy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. D’EwartT]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SUBTITLE B-—COTTON 

Sec. 305. Section 301 (b) of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
is amended as follows: 

“10 (C) The ‘normal supply’ of cotton 
for any marketing year shall be the esti- 
mated domestic consumption of cotton for 
the marketing year for which such normal 
supply is being determined, plus the esti- 
mated exports of cotton for such marketing 
year, plus 20 percent of the sum of such 
consumption and exports as an allowance 
for carryover.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 21, line 5, strike out “305”, and insert 
“306.” 

The committee amendment 
agreed to. 


Mr. HUNTER, Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 


was 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HUNTER: On 
page 21, beginning with line 5, strike out all 
of the language through line 13. 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, the 
effect of my amendment is to leave the 
law as is with respect to the definition 
of “normal supply” of cotton. 

The permanent provisions of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949 provide that, in cal- 
culating normal supply, the carryover 
allowance shall be 30 percent of the esti- 
mated domestic consumption of cotton 
for the marketing year for which such 
normal supply is being determined, plus 
estimated export of cotton for such 
marketing year. 

The bill now before us reduces the 
carryover allowance from 30 percent to 
20 percent, That means that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture would be required 
to invoke quotas on cotton upon the 
basis of a supply smaller by 10 percent 
of estimated domestic consumption plus 
exports than under existing law. 

My amendment would strike out this 
part of the bill and leave the carryover 
allowance at 30 percent, as provided in 
the 1949 act. 

I am advised that the intended pur- 
pose of this provision of the bill is to 
prevent the recurrence of such a large 
carryover, or surplus, of cotton as that 
with which we are now faced. It is 
estimated that, as of August, it will be 
close to 10 million bales, or 165 percent 
of estimated domestic consumption plus 
exports for the coming marketing year. 

I submit that such a provision is not 
an advisable means of reducing the cur- 
rent surplus. It will have no effect this 
year, or next year, 1955, or the year 
after next, 1956. For the years after 
that, it could very likely cause a dan- 
gerously low reserve, which, in turn, 
could cause price ceilings and export 
quotas to be placed in effect as they were 
in 1950. You will recall that in 1949 
we had a carryover of 7 million bales. 
Yet on September 8, 1950, due to the 
emergency created by the Korean war 
and a 10-million-bale crop for 1950, 
export restrictions were placed on United 
States grown cotton. Following that, 
the world price of cotton almost doubled. 
Cotton in Egypt rose from 50 cents a 
pound to $1.04 in 7 months. The price 
of cotton in Mexico rose from 31 to 63 
cents, and in Pakistan from 34 to 63 
cents during that same period, August 
1950 to March 1951. 

In 1951, foreign cotton acreage in- 
creased over 7,500,000 acres and produc- 
tion rose by approximately 2,200,000 
bales. This cotton displaced United 
States exports. Meanwhile, United 
States growers were receiving $75 a bale 
less than the world price. 

Most of the additional 7,500,000 acres 
still remains in production. As a con- 
sequence, we have not gained back the 
markets we lost. Our exports in 1952 
were 3 million bales—just half what they 
were in 1949. 

This change in the law came as a 
surprise to me. It was not discussed in 
the hearings to any appreciable extent, 
It was not considered at any beltwide 
conference of the cotton industry. 
After the bill was printed, I inquired of 
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the National Cotton Council if that or- 
ganization knew anything about the pro- 
vision, and, if so, what did the member- 
ship think of it. The representatives 
of the council informed me that it was 
new to them and that upon checking 
with various segments of the industry, 
the reaction was one of amazement and 
virtually unanimous opposition. 

Upon checking with the Western 
Cotton Growers Association and other 
representatives of the cotton industry 
in the West, I found that they, too, were 
opposed to this change. 

I also discovered that the American 
Farm Bureau Federation opposed the 
measure, and that the farm bureaus of 
the Southern States were in accord. On 
inquiring of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
I learned that the Department of Agri- 
culture is also opposed to the change. 

Why this opposition? Because a 20- 
percent carryover is not considered ade- 
quate, particularly in the case of cotton 
which is an export commodity. 

I asked the Cotton Council to compute 
for me the possible effect of reducing the 
carryover allowance to 20 percent, Fol- 
lowing are their figures: 

Possible effect of reducing carryover 

allowance to 20 percent 
[Million bales} 


Objective] Actual! 


Carryover Aug. 1. 2.5 1.5 
Plus average ginnings to Sept. 1 75 75 


Cotton available to Oct. 1 3.25 2.25 

consumption August and 
September 2.00 2.00 
1.25 225 


1 Estimates have to be made 134 years ahead. If 10 
million bale crop under marketing quotas were 5 percent 
below normal due either to underplanting or low yield 
or both and domestic consumption and exports were 4 
percent above estimates made 1 to 134 years ah 
carryover Aug. 1 would be 1.5 million bales instead 
234 million bales anticipated when quota was set. 


Nore.—Lowest United States mills stocks in past 25 
years was 676,000 bales in 1949, 


When applied to the most recent years, 
the 30 percent carryover amounts to 
3.5-4 million bales. That is equal to 
about 5 months domestic consumption or 
about 3 months domestic consumption 
plus exports. I believe we should con- 
tinue to use the 30 percent figure in cal- 
culating the allowance for carryover in- 
stead of the lower figure of 20 percent. 

Mr. Chairman, cotton producers and 
other segments of the cotton industry 
have worked many years to develop the 
permanent provisions of the present 
price support and adjustment legisla- 
tion as it relates to cotton. There is 
general agreement throughout the cot- 
ton producing areas of the United States 
with regard to the provisions of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 as 
amended on the definition of “normal 
supply.” I, therefore, am of the opinion 
that the change embodied in the bill be- 
fore us should not be made at this time. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. I am friendly toward 
the gentleman’s amendment. Has he 
made it clear that if this amendment is 
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adopted it will not affect cotton produc- 
tion in 1955-56? 

Mr. HUNTER. It will not affect cot- 
ton production in 1955 and 1956. The 
year following it might create a dan- 
gerously low reserve. That was the 
point I brought up. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNTER. Iyield. 

Mr. COOLEY. Does the gentleman 
know how many bales of cotton his 
amendment would add to the normal 
carryover? 

Mr. HUNTER. It is a difference of 
about 1 million-plus. Thirty percent 
would give you a carryover of from 312 
to 4 million bales. Twenty percent 
would give you about 2½ million bales. 
That is not considered an adequate 
carryover if we are going to maintain 
and develop our foreign markets over the 
years. 

Mr. COOLEY. Does the gentleman 
know how many acres are involved? It 
would be far more than 1 million—per- 
haps 2 million acres, would it not? 

Mr. HUNTER. The number of acres 
is not the question here. I am speaking 
of the definition of normal supply. 

Mr. COOLEY. I know exactly what 
the gentleman is speaking of. 

Mr. HUNTER. In my opinion, a 30- 
percent carryover constitutes a proper 
part of a normal supply and is in the 
best interests of our marketing program, 
both domestic and foreign. I am inter- 
ested in maintaining those markets. 

Mr. COOLEY. If the gentleman will 
yield further, the gentleman is aware, I 
am sure, that under the Benson pronosal 
he is proposing to set aside 4 million 
bales of American cotton. That is true, 
is it not? 

Mr. HUNTER. Yes, but acreage al- 
lotments and marketing quotas are not 
affected. The set aside is included as 
part of normal supply. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Hun- 
TER] has expired. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUNTER. Finishing the state- 
ment that I was making to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. CooLEY], 
the set-aside does not affect the acreage 
allotments and marketing quotas. The 
set aside only affects the support price. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Very briefly I want to 
say that I commend the gentleman on 
and support his amendment. Is it not 
a fact that 30 percent represents the 
present situation and the gentleman 
merely proposes to continue the per- 
centage which exists at the present time? 

Mr. HUNTER. That is correct. It 
was in the Agriculture Act of 1949. It 
is permanent legislation. 

(By unanimous consent (at the request 
of Mr. ALBERT), Mr. HUNTER was given 
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permission to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. HUNTER. I yield. 

Mr. ALBERT. It is a fact, however, 
that the carryover will have some effect 
on whether our supply is dangerously 
low or not? I am referring to the set- 
aside. That is, it is a fact that the set- 
aside will have some effect on the ques- 
tion of how dangerously low our supply 
might be? 

Mr. HUNTER. That is the point. In 
computing normal supply the Secretary 
of Agriculture is required to include the 
set-aside. It is only when it comes to 
the question of price supports that the 
set-aside is excluded. It is ironic that 
the Committee on Agriculture has 
deemed it advisable to establish a set- 
aside of 4 million bales and yet reduces 
the carryover to 2.5 million bales. These 
actions are inconsistent. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to join my Re- 
publican colleague from California in 
urging support of his-amendment. I 
have an identical amendment at the 
desk; therefore, this is not a partisan 
question. 

May I first comment that the cotton 
program is one with respect to which the 
Federal Government has not lost a cent: 
in fact, the Government has made money 
on the price-support operation with re- 
spect to cotton. This would indicate 
that there is no substantial reason for 
changing the ground rules which govern 
cotton allotments and cotton production. 
This success is the best answer to this 
contemplated change in the law, which 
was arrived at with almost no, or no 
public hearings, not in response to sub- 
stantial requests from cotton producers 
throughout the United States, and cer- 
tainly without the agreement of the pro- 
ducing groups in the United States. 

This program of Federal price sup- 
poris, the farm program, is not a relief 
program for farmers; it is a recognition 
of the fact that the farmers are a sub- 
stantial element in our economy and 
that they need special answers in order 
to rationalize their production so that 
supply is kept in a fair ratio to demand. 
That is the way the cotton provisions 
of the law have worked out, as I say, at 
no cost to the Government. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAGEN of California. I yield. 

Mr. MAHON. Is it the gentleman's 
point that under existing law on 130 
percent of normal supply the Govern- 
ment has made about a quarter of a 
billion dollars? 

Mr. HAGEN of California. That is 
correct. 

Mr. MAHON. Therefore, why change 
the system which seems to have been 
reasonably adequate? 

Mr. HAGEN of California. 
right. There has been no demonstrated 
need for the suggested change. The 
surpluses which have been handled in 
the past have not been such that they 
have cost the Government any money, 
and there is no necessity for a change. 
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Mr. Chairman, it is recognized that as 
a part of this concept of a rational ad- 
justment of cotton supply to demand 
there should be some carryover of sup- 
ply from marketing year to marketing 
year as a cushion to meet emergency de- 
mand or short supply caused by crop 
failures. In other words, it is beneficial 
to the consumer and to the Nation to 
have a carryover. That has been recog- 
nized in this cotton program. So the 
question comes up—what is a reasonable 
carryover? I think the committee has 
supplied the answer to that, and it is not 
the answer supplied in this particular 
change which they seel to make in the 
law, but is found in their set-aside 
amendment. There they specify that 
the Secretary shall set aside from 3 mil- 
lion to 4 million bales of cotton. That 
is a figure which corresponds with 30 
percent of carryover much more than it 
does with 20 percent. In other words, 
it is a recognition that for the purposes 
of a sound cotton program and a sound 
cotton market, and for the purposes of 
national defense, we should at all times 
have at least 3 to 4 million bales of 
cotton on hand in excess of anticipated 
foreign and domestic demand. I think 
the committee has, therefore, placed 
again their imprimatur of approval on 
the existing feature of the law and in 
trying to adopt this amendment they are, 
in effect, being slightly inconsistent. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAGEN of California. I yield. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Is it not 
true also that during the last session the 
whole Cotton Belt was very much dis- 
turbed about the possibility that the im- 
position of acreage allotments under the 
laws existing at that time might reduce 
the reserve of the cotton carryover to a 
point which would be extremely danger- 
ous to the country? 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Yes, and 
I believe some of the gentlemen who sup- 
port this amendment and who are op- 
posed to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Hunter], and myself, were the loudest 
exponents of that theory. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. And the 
whole Cotton Belt was standing shoulder 
to shoulder at that time to keep the cot- 
ton reserve at that point which would 
not be dangerous and which would not 
have the result we saw in 1950 when we 
lost our foreign markets. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. That is 
quite correct, and you must also recall 
that we are in a very ticklish interna- 
tional situation today. We do not know 
from day to day when we might need a 
much greater supply of cotton than we 
have now. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I support 
the gentleman’s position. I feel that it 
is dangerous to change the law from the 
way it now is. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. You rea- 
sonably ask why representatives of some 
cotton areas oppose an action which 
other cotton area representatives en- 
dorse. In addition to the reasons I have 
already stated I oppose the committee 
action on the ground that it is a long 
step toward a constant quota situation 
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which will close the door to expansion of 
cotton production in new areas where 
costs can be reduced and a better prod- 
uct secured. We in the West feel that 
our area is one of such areas and that we 
have been rendering the consumer and 
the Nation a real service by instituting a 
better and more efficient cotton culture. 
We don’t want a straitjacket type of 
program which has no justification of 
necessity and will cause periods of short 
supply with speculative boosts in prices 
similar to those now occurring with re- 
spect to coffee with the consumer footing 
the bill and no benefit whatsoever to the 
producer for whom the program was 
designed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 1 additional minute? 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Chairman, 
reserving the right to object, and I will 
not object in this instance, I want to 
notify the Members of the House and 
of the Committee of the Whole that I 
intend to object to any further requests 
for extension of time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, we have visualized the situation 
where the cotton industry might be un- 
der quotas at all times. In other words, 
there will be no room for improved 
methods in the field of production. That 
is the situation we want to avoid. We 
want to avoid as far as possible regi- 
mentation in the production of cotton 
and we feel in California, and in the 
West generally and in some areas of the 
South and the Southwest, that we can 
get along very well with a minimum of 
quota requirements. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yeld? 

Mr. HAGEN of California. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. In other 
words, the people of California want no 
regulations and no acreage controls and 
they want the lid taken off so that they 
can grow all the cotton they want to; is 
that correct? 

Mr. HAGEN of California. No, we 
recognize that a part of a sound program 
is regulation. But the question is what 
regulation is reasonable? We say that 
the present law represents a reasonable 
regulation. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment of 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
HUNTER]. 

Mr. Chairman, this measure was dis- 
cussed painstakingly by the Committee 
on Agriculture. It took 2 or 3 days’ 
time to finally arrive at an agreement on 
this amendment, which was offered by 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
ABERNETHY], in striking out the 30 
percent and inserting in lieu thereof 
20 percent. Here is what it really 
means. It just says that when you ob- 
tain the normal supply of cotton, then 
quotas and acreage allotments would be 
invoked by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Now what will be the normal supply 
of cotton? It would be the domestic 
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consumption of cotton, plus exports, 
plus 30 percent, as the law now stands. 
But the Committee on Agriculture has 
brought in 20 percent. The normal sup- 
ply would be the consumption in the 
United States, plus exports, plus 20 per- 
cent under the bill. Then in that event 
quotas would be invoked. Now it is go- 
ing to get down to a question of whether 
or not this House wants to invoke 
quotas; whether or not this House is 
desirous of cutting down on the surplus 
cotton. I come from a great cotton- 
producing area. Many of the counties 
in the State of Arkansas have gone out 
of the production of cotton. The 
greater part of the State’s cotton is 
grown in the alluvial valley area, a por- 
tion of which I am privileged to serve. 
It may be beneficial to some to open it 
wide open and let the cotton farmer 
plant all of the acreage that he desires. 
This would aggravate instead of alle- 
viate the surplus problem. It was the 
intention of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture to keep down these surpluses by 
requiring quotas when you obtain a sup- 
ply figure that would equal the domestic 
Sein. plus exports, plus 20 per- 
cent. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. HUNTER. Is it the gentleman’s 
view that a carryover of three or four 
million bales is too much? In my 
opinion, three or four million bales is 
not excessive. We have to have some- 
thing outside the pipeline in order to 
meet the demands of our foreign con- 
sumers. If they do not have an ade- 
quate carryover, we are likely to get into 
bs position that we got into in 

Mr.GATHINGS. There will be ample 
cotton if 20 percent more than is re- 
quired to meet all needs here and abroad 
is on hand. It is expected, after this 
present crop is harvested on August 1 
next year that there will be a percent- 
age supply of 135.9 percent. Quotas 
would then be invoked for the following 
year 1956. Now, let us look 1 year fur- 
ther ahead. It is expected that the sup- 
ply percentage will be 126.9 percent. It 
will lack only about 3.1 percent before 
the Secretary will have the privilege of 
invoking quotas should the gentleman’s 
amendment be agreed to. So if this 
House wants to invoke qoutas for 3 
straight years you should vote down the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California, because after 2 years 
the supply percentage would be 126.9 
and quotas would not be invoked the fol- 
lowing year. If you run along 1 more 
year the supply percentage would be 
114.7 percent. Quotas would not become 
effective that year, because it would have 
to reach 120 percent under the provision 
written in the bill. It is a question of 
whether or not this House wants to as- 
sure quotas for 1 more year or you desire 
controls for 3 years. Under your 
amendment it would insure quotas for 2 
years. 

Mr. HUNTER. My interest in this 
matter is that a carryover of 30 percent 
is more reasonable both in terms of our 
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domestic requirements and our needs 
for foreign export. 
Mr.GATHINGS. The cotton industry 


would be better off if the farmer knew ' 


that he would be under controls for 3 
more years rather than 1. We would 
not have been in the present supply 
dilemma if Secretary Brannan had put 
acreage allotments and quotas into ef- 
fect in the crop year 1953. I hope the 
amendment will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired, 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, when we were consid- 
ering this bill in the committee I offered 
this particular provision and it was over- 
whelmingly adopted by the committee. 
The House can, and I hope it does, work 
its will on the gentleman’s amendment. 

I want to be fair with you and I want 
you to be fair with me and the author 
of this amendment. I want you to know 
the situation, the full meaning of his 
amendment, and be fully informed be- 
fore you vote, and that will be the pur- 
pose of my remarks. If after speaking I 
have not given you exactly the situation 
and what you are voting on, I would like 
for the author of the amendment to 
challenge my statement. 

Just a few moments ago the author of 
the amendment was asked this question 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Manon]: “Do you want to continue the 
present situation?” You heard the ques- 
tion; and the gentleman from California 
replied that he did wish to continue the 
present situation and made it clear that 
that is what his amendment would do. 

Now, what is the present situation? 
We have 8 or 9 million surplus bales of 
cotton. That is too much, and you know 
it. I for one do not want to continue 
the present situation; I think it is ter- 
rible. It is bad both for the farmer and 
the Government. Just think of the 
quantity of money the Government has 
out on that cotton. Think of the trouble 
it has visited upon our cotton farmers. 
Should we not do something about it? 
Should we not take action now to see 
that once this surplus is out of the way 
that a similar one will never again ac- 
cumulate to haunt and hound us? 

We have complained time and again 
that the Secretary of Agriculture did not 
invoke marketing quotas and acreage al- 
lotments soon enough. There was good 
ground for the complaints, I must say. 
They should have been invoked on the 
1953 crop and would have been if the 
law had been in the same language as is 
carried in this bill. So why not amend 
the law so another Secretary cannot 
make the same mistake. 

Iam attempting to tighten up the law 
just a little. I put the Secretary in the 
position of determining that when we 
get as much as 2,600,000 bales or there- 
about on hand over and above that which 
we do not need, that we are going to 
cut this acreage down and not repeat 
what happened in 1953. 

The position of the gentleman from 
California is that he wants to wait until 
you have on hand 4 million bales of cot- 
ton over and above the need before the 
acreage is reduced. Am I right or wrong? 
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Mr. HUNTER. Somewhere between 
3,500,000 and 4 million bales. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Then I have made 

only a slight error in my estimate and 
am therefore substantially correct. 

The point is that you want to have 
on hand a larger surplus and I want to 
have a smaller surplus, one that will not 
keep our price down. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. I want to 
compliment the gentleman on his fine 
presentation, as always. But last year 
we were confronted with cotton legisla- 
tion and the Secretary proclaimed an 
allotment of 17,500,000 acres. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That is right. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Do you 
know what the surplus was at that time? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I do not recall. 
I know what it is now. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. It was 
considerably more than now; is that not 
right? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I said I do not 
recall. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. At that 
time, if you were quoted correctly, you 
were saying that 17,500,000 acres would 
jeopardize our position in the world mar- 
ket; in other words, that that acreage 
was too low, although it would have much 
more effectively got rid of our surplus. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. With all defer- 
ence, I did not take that position. I took 
the position that when Secretary Benson 
cut these farmers from 25 million back 
to 17 million acres in 1 year it was much 
more than they could stand, and you 
took the same position—of course you 
did. 

Undoubtedly I have correctly stated 
the facts; otherwise I would have been 
challenged; and since I have not been, 
I am going to ask you to defeat this 
amendment and at least permit the bill 
to go to conference as is. It has for the 
first time forced this important subject 
to a head. Every Member and every 
individual with whom I have talked says 
something ought to be done about the 
situation. This may be the cure; it may 
not be; but certainly, if we ever once get 
this big surplus down, something must 
be done to keep cotton from running out 
of our ears again as it is now. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Does not the 
gentleman think that the adoption of 
this amendment will insure that the 
cotton producers will not be coming in 
here as they have twice during the past 
3 years asking for additional acres after 
the market quotas have been set by the 
Secretary? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Certainly it will 
contribute to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HUNTER]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chair being in doubt, the Committee 
divided and there were—ayes 39, noes 
43. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 
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Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. HUNTER 
and Mr. ABERNETHY. 

The Committee again divided; and 
the tellers reported that there were— 
ayes 61, noes 86. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the remainder 
of the bill be considered as read, and 
printed in the Recor at this point, and 
open to amendment at any place. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

The remainder of the bill is as follows: 


Sec. 306. Section 344 (f) (6) of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, is amended by changing the first 
sentence to read as follows: 

“(6) Notwithstanding the foregoing pro- 
visions of this subsection except paragraph 
(3), if the county committee recommends 
such action and the Secretary determines 
that such action will result in a more 
equitable distribution of the county allot- 
ment among farms in the county, the county 
acreage allotment, less the acreage reserved 
under paragraph (3) of this subsection, shall 
be apportioned to farms on which cotton 
has been planted in any 1 of the 3 years 
immediately preceding the year for which 
such allotment is determined, on the basis 
of the acreage planted to cotton on the farm 
during such 3-year period, adjusted as may 
be necessary for abnormal conditions affect- 
ing plantings during such 3-year period: 
Provided, That the county committee may 
in its discretion (A) apportion such county 
allotment by first establishing minimum al- 
lotments in accordance with paragraph (1) 
of this subsection and by allotting the re- 
maining acreage to farms Other than those 
receiving an allotment under paragraph (1) 
(B) in accordance with the foregoing pro- 
visions of this paragraph and (B) limit any 
farm acreage allotment established under 
the provisions of this paragraph for any 
year to an acreage not in excess of 50 per- 
cent of the cropland on the farm, as deter- 
mined pursuant to the provisions of para- 
graph (2) of this subsection: Provided fur- 
ther, That any part of the county acreage 
allotment not apportioned under this para- 
graph by reason of the initial application 
of such 50 percent limitation shall be added 
to the county acreage reserve under para- 
graph (3) of this subsection and shall be 
available for the purposes specified therein. 
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Sec. 307. Section 358 (a) of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended by changing the proviso in the sec- 
ond sentence to read as follows: “Provided, 
That the national marketing quota estab- 
lished for the crop produced in the calendar 
year 1955 and any year subsequent to 1955 
shall be a quantity of peanuts sufficient to 
provide a minimum national acreage allot- 
ment not less than the smaller of 95 per- 
cent of the national acreage allotment for 
the preceding year or the 1955 acreage allot- 
ment. The amount of the national market- 
ing quota proclaimed hereunder may, not 
later than the following March 1, be in- 
creased if the Secretary determines that such 
increase is necessary in order to meet market 
demands or to avoid undue restriction of 
marketings.” 

Sec. 308. Section 359 (a) of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended by amending the first sentence 
thereof to read as follows: 

“The marketing of any peanuts in excess 
of the marketing quota for the farm on 
which such peanuts are produced, or the 
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marketing of peanuts from any farm for 
which no acreage allotment was determined, 
shall be subject to a penalty at a rate equal 
to 50 percent of the parity price for peanuts 
for the marketing year (August 1-July 31).” 

Src. 309. Section 359 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended by adding three new subsections 
as follows: 

„d) The person liable for payment or col- 
lection of the penalty provided by this sec- 
tion shall be liable also for interest thereon 
at the rate of 6 percent per annum from 
the date the penalty becomes due until the 
date of payment of such penalty. 

“(e) Until the amount of the penalty pro- 
vided by this section is paid, a lien on the 
crop of peanuts with respect to which such 
penalty is incurred, and on any subsequent 
crop of peanuts subject to marketing quotas 
in which the person liable for payment of 
the penalty has an interest, shall be in effect 
in favor of the United States. 

“(f) The Secretary is authorized to com- 
promise any claim for the penalty provided 
by this section at any time prior to referral 
of such claim to the Department of Justice 
for prosecution.” 
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Src. 310. This subtitle may be cited as the 
“National Wool Act of 1954.” 

Sec. 311. It is hereby recognized that wool 
is an essential and strategic commodity 
which is not produced in quantities and 
grades in the United States to meet the 
domestic needs and that the desired domestic 
production of wool is impaired by the de- 
pressing effects of wide fiuctuations in the 
price of wool in the world markets. It is 
hereby declared to be the policy of Congress, 
as a measure of national security and in 
promotion of the general economic welfare, 
to encourage the annual domestic produc- 
tion of approximately 300 million pounds 
of shorn wool, grease basis, at prices fair to 
both producers and consumers in a manner 
which will have the least adverse effects 
upon foreign trade. 

Sec. 312. The Secretary of Agriculture 
shall, through the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, support the prices of wool and 
mohair, respectively, to the producers there- 
of by means of loans, purchases, payments, or 
other operations, after consultation with 
producer representatives. Such price sup- 
port shall be limited to wool and mohair 
marketed during the period beginning April 
1, 1954, and ending March 31, 1956. The 
support price for shorn wool shall be at 
such incentive level as the Secretary, after 
taking into consideration prices paid and 
other cost conditions affecting sheep pro- 
duction, determines to be necessary in order 
to encourage an annual production con- 
sistent with the declared policy of this sub- 
title. The support prices for pulled wool 
and for mohair shall be established at such 
levels, in relationship to the support price 
for shorn wool, as the Secretary determines 
will maintain normal marketing practices 
for pulled wool, and as the Secretary shall 
determine is necessary to maintain approx- 
imately the same percentage of parity for 
mohair as for shorn wool. The deviation of 
mohair support prices shall not be calculated 
so as to cause it to rise or fall more than 10 
percent above or below the comparable per- 
centage of parity at which shorn wool is sup- 
ported. The Secretary shall, to the extent 
practicable, announce the support price 
levels for wool and mohair sufficiently in 
advance of each marketing year as will per- 
mit producers to plan their production for 
such marketing year. 

Sec. 313. If payments are utilized as a 
means of price support, the payments shall 
be such as the Secretary of Agriculture de- 
termines to be sufficient, when added to the 
national average price received by producers, 
to give producers a national average return 
for the commodity equal to the support price 
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level therefor: Provided, That the total of 
all such payments made under this subtitle 
shall not at any time exceed an amount 
equal to 70 per centum of the accumulated 
totals, as of the same date, of the gross re- 
ceipts from specific duties (whether or not 
such specific duties are parts of compound 
rates) collected on and after January 1, 1953, 
on all articles subject to duty under sched- 
ule 11 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended. 
The payments shall be made upon wool and 
mohair marketed by the producers thereof, 
but any wool or mohair placed under loan 
pursuant to a price support loan operation 
shall not be the subject of payments unless 
such wool or mohair was placed under loan 
subsequent to April 30, 1954, and redeemed 
by the borrower. The payments shall be at 
such rates for the marketing year or periods 
thereof as the Secretary determines will give 
producers the support price level as herein 
provided. Payments to any producer need 
not be made if the Secretary determines that 
the amount of the payment to the producer 
or all producers is too small to justify the 
cost of making such payments. The Secre- 
tary may make the payment to producers 
through the marketing agency to or through 
whom the producer marketed his wool or 
mohair: Provided, That such marketing 
agency agrees to receive and promptly dis- 
tribute the payments on behalf of such pro- 
ducers. In case any person who is entitled 
to any such payment dies, becomes incompe- 
tent or disappears before receiving such pay- 
ment, or is succeeded by another who renders 
or completes the required performance the 
payment shall, without regard to any other 
provisions of law, be made as the Secretary 
may determine to be fair and reasonable in 
all the circumstances and provided by regu- 
lation. 

Sec. 314. For the purpose of reimbursing 
the Commodity Credit Corporation for any 
expenditures made by it.in connection with 
payments to producers under this subtitle, 
there is hereby appropriated for each fiscal 
year beginning with the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1956, an amount equal to the total 
.of expenditures made by the Corporation 
during the preceding fiscal year and to any 
amounts expended in prior fiscal years not 
previously reimbursed: Provided, however, 
That such amounts so appropriated for any 
fiscal year shall not exceed 70 per centum of 
the gross receipts from specific duties 
(whether or not such specific duties are 
parts of compound rates) collected during 
the period January 1 to December 31, both 
inclusive, preceding the beginning of each 
such fiscal year on all articles subject to duty 
under schedule 11 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
as amended. For the purposes of the ap- 
praisal under the Act of March 8, 1938, as 
amended (15 U. S. C. 731a-1), the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation shall establish on its 
books an account receivable in an amount 
equal to any amount expended by Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation pursuant to this sub- 
title which has not been reimbursed from 
appropriations made hereunder. 

Sec. 315. Except as otherwise provided in 
this subtitle, the amounts, terms, and con- 
ditions of the price support operations and 
the extent to which such operations are car- 
ried out shall be determined or approved by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. The Secretary 
may, in determining support prices and rates 
of payment, make adjustments in such 
prices or rates for differences in grade, qual- 
ity, type, location, and other factors to the 
extent he deems practicable and desirable. 
Determinations by the Secretary under this 
subtitle shall be final and conclusive. The 
facts constituting the basis for any opera- 
tion, payment, or amount thereof when offi- 
cially determined in conformity with appli- 
cable regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
shall be, final and conclusive and shall not 
be reviewable by any other officer or agency 
of the Government. 
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Sec. 316. The term “marketing year” as 
used in this subtitle means the 12-month 
period beginning April 1 of each calendar 
year or, for either wool or mohair, such other 
period, or periods for prescribed areas, as 
the Secretary may determine to be desirable 
to effectuate the purpose of this subtitle. 

Sec. 317. The Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized to enter into agreements with, or 
to approve agreements entered into between, 
marketing cooperatives, trade associations, 
or others engaged or whose members are en- 
gaged in the handling of wool, mohair, sheep, 
or goats or the products thereof for the 
purpose of developing and conducting on 
a national, State, or regional basis advertis- 
ing and sales promotion programs for wool, 
mohair, sheep, or goats or the products 
thereof. Provision may be made in such 
agreement to obtain the funds necessary 
to defray the expenses incurred thereunder 
through pro rata deductions from the pay- 
ments made under section 312 of this sub- 
title to producers within the production area 
he determines will be benefited by the agree- 
ment and for the assignment and transfer 
of the amounts so deducted to the person 
or agency designated in the agreement to 
receive such amounts for expenditure in ac- 
cordance with the terms and conditions of 
the agreement. No agreement containing 
such a provision for defraying expenses 
through deductions shall become effective 
until the Secretary determines that at least 
two-thirds of the producers who, during a 
representative period determined by the Sec- 
retary, have been engaged, within the pro- 
duction area he determines will be bene- 
fited by the agreement, in the production 
for market of the commodity specified there- 
in approve or favor such agreement or that 
producers who, during such representative 
period have produced at least two-thirds of 
the volume of such commodity produced 
within the area which will be benefited 
by such agreement, approve or favor such 
agreement. Approval or disapproval by co- 
operative associations shall be considered as 
approval or disapproval by the producers 
who are members of, stockholders in, or un- 
der contract with such cooperative associa- 
tion of producers, The Secretary may con- 
duct a referendum among producers to as- 
certain their approval or favor. The re- 
quirements of approval or favor shall be 
held to be complied with if two-thirds of 
the total number of producers, or two-thirds 
of the total volume of production, as the 
case may be, represented in such referen- 
dum, indicate their approval or favor, 


SUBTITLE E—DAIRY PRODUCTS 
Legislative finding 

Sec. 318. The production and use of abun- 
dant supplies of high quality milk and dairy 
products are essential to the health and 
general welfare of the Nation; a dependable 
domestic source of supply of these foods in 
the form of high grade dairy herds and 
modern, sanitary dairy equipment is im- 
portant to the national defense; and an 
economically sound dairy industry affects 
beneficially the economy of the country as 
a whole. It is the policy of Congress to as- 
sure a stabilized annual production of ade- 
quate supplies of milk and dairy products; 
to promote the increased use of these essen- 
tial foods; to improve the domestic source of 
supply of milk and butterfat by encouraging 
dairy farmers to develop efficient production 
units consisting of high-grade, disease-free 
cattle and modern sanitary equipment; and 
to stabilize the economy of dairy farmers at 
a level which will provide a fair return for 
their labor and investment when compared 
with the cost of things that farmers buy. 
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“Price support” 

Sec. 319. Section 201 (c) of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(c) The price of whole milk, butterfat, 
and the products of such commodities, re- 
spectively, shall be supported at such level 
not in excess of 90 percent nor less than 
75 percent of the parity price therefor as 
the Secretary determines necessary in order 
to assure an adequate supply. Such price 
support shall be provided through loans on, 
or purchases of, or for the period ending 
March 31, 1956, other operations in con- 
nection with milk and the products of milk 
and butterfat, except that, beginning Sep- 
tember 1, 1954, and ending June 30, 1956, 
not to exceed $50 million annually of funds 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation shall 
be used to increase the consumption of fluid 
milk by children in nonprofit schools of high 
school grade and under. In determining 
the level at which such price support for 
the marketing years beginning April 1, 1955, 
and April 1, 1956, respectively, shall be pro- 
vided the Secretary shall take into con- 
sideration: (1) The declared policy of this 
act, (2) the estimated supply of milk and 
dairy products for the marketing year, (3) 
the estimated demand for milk and dairy 
products for the marketing year, (4) the 
price level for feed crops which affect the 
cost of milk production, (5) the estimated 
costs of producing, processing, and market- 
ing milk and dairy products, (6) estimated 
returns to farmers from alternative crops 
and commodities, and (7) other economic 
conditions which affect the market supply 
and demand for milk and dairy products. 
For the purpose of determining the level 
of price supports, the parity equivalent of 
manufacturing milk shall continue to bs 
computed on the 30-month base July 1, 1945, 
to December 31, 1948, at 88½ percent of 
parity for all milk sold wholesale by farmers 
until 10 full years shall have elapsed since 
July 1, 1946; thereafter the parity equivalent 
for manufacturing milk for any marketing 
year shall be computed on the basis of the 
average ratio which the prices received by 
farmers for manufacturing milk bears to th? 
prices received by farmers for all milk sold 
wholesale during the most recent 10-year 
period ending July 1 of the previous year. 
Effective on milk and butterfat and the 
products thereof produced on and after 
September 1, 1954, the level of support for 
milk and butterfat for the marketing year 
ending March 31, 1955, shall be no less than 
80 percent of the parity price therefor.” 


“Secretary directed to undertake domestic 

disposal programs” 

Sec. 320. In order to prevent the accumu- 
lation of excessive inventories of dairy prod- 
ucts the Secretary of Agriculture shall im- 
mediately undertake domestic disposal pro- 
grams under authorities granted in the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938 and the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, or 
as otherwise authorized by law. 


“Donation of surplus dairy product to mili- 
tary services and veterans hospitals” 

Sec. 321. Title II of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, as amended, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the fcllowing: 

“Sec. 202. As a means of increasing the 
utilization of dairy products, upon the cer- 
tification that the usual quantities of dairy 
products have been purchased in the normal 
channels of trade— 

“(a) The Commodity Credit Corporation 
shall make available to the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs at warehouses where 
dairy products are stored, such dairy prod- 
ucts acquired under price-support programs 
as the Administrator certifies that he re- 
quires in order to provide butter and cheese 
and other dairy products as a part of the 
ration in hospitals under his jurisdiction, 
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“(b) The Commodity Credit Corporation 
shall make available to the Secretaries of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force, at warehouses 
where dairy products are stored, such dairy 
products acquired under price-support pro- 
grams as each Secretary certifies that he 
requires in order to provide butter and 
cheese and other dairy products as a part 
of the ration of the Army, Navy, or Air Force, 
and as a part of the ration in hospitals under 
his jurisdiction. 

“(c) Dairy products made available under 
this section shall be made available without 
charge, except that the appropriate Secre- 
tary or the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs shall pay the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration the costs of packaging incurred in 
making such products so available. 

“(d) The obligation of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to make dairy products 
available pursuant to the above shall be 
limited to dairy products acquired by the 
Corporation through price-support operation 
and not disposed of under provisions (1) and 
(2) of section 416 of this act, as amended.” 


“Authorization for 5-year foreign 
contracts” 

Sec. 322. For the purpose of assisting pri- 
vate trade channels in the development and 
expansion of foreign markets for United 
States dairy products, the Secretary is au- 
thorized, notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, to enter into commitments and 
contracts for periods of not to exceed 5 
years for the sale of such products. 


“Authorization for accelerated brucellosis 
eradication program” 

Sec. 323. As a means of stabilizing the 
dairy industry and further suppressing and 
eradicating brucellosis in cattle the Secre- 
tary is authorized to transfer not to exceed 
$15 million annually for a period of 2 years 
from funds available to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to the appropriation item 
“Plant and Animal Diseases and Pest Con- 
trol” in the Department of Agriculture Ap- 
propriation Act, 1955, for the purpose of 
increasing to not to exceed $50 per head of 
cattle the amount of the indemnities paid 
by the Federal Government for cattle de- 
stroyed because of brucellosis in connection 
with cooperative control and eradication 
programs for such disease in cattle entered 
into by the Secretary under the authority of 
the act of May 29, 1884, as amended, for the 
purpose of increasing the number of such 
indemnities, and for the purpose of defray- 
ing any additional administrative expenses in 
connection therewith. 


“Secretary directed to make additional 

studies” 

Sec. 324. The Secretary of Agriculture is 
directed to make a study of the various 
methods of production control and of the 
various methods of price support which 
could be made applicable to milk and butter- 
fat and their products, including programs 
to be operated and financed by dairymen; 
and to submit to Congress on or before the 
3d day of January 1955, a detailed report 
thereof showing among other things the 
probable costs and effects of each type of 
operation studied and the legislation, if any, 
needed to put it into effect. The purpose of 
the study and report is to develop basic ma- 
terial which can be used by Congress in 
formulating an improved agricultural pro- 
gram for milk and butterfat and their prod- 
ucts. Alternative programs are to be sub- 
mitted for consideration by Congress and for 
possible submission to a referendum of dairy 
farmers. The Secretary may conduct such 
hearings and receive such statements and 
briefs in connection with such study as he 
deems appropriate. 
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SUBTITLE F—CORN 


Sec. 325. (a) The Agricultural Act of 1949, 
as amended, is amended by adding to title I 
@ new section as follows: 

“Sec. 102. (a) Notwithstanding the fore- 
going provisions of this act, the Secretary 
is authorized and directed to make available 
through loans, purchases, or other opera- 
tions price support for the 1956 crop of corn 
as follows: 

(1) To cooperators in the commercial 
corn producing area, if the majority of pro- 
ducers voting in a referendum held pursu- 
ant to section 328 (b) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, favor: 


“The level of support 
shall be the follow- 
ing percentage of 
the parity price: 

“(A) An acreage allot- 0 


(B) No acreage allot- A minimum of 75 and 
ment a maximum of 90 


“(2) To cooperators outside the commer- 
cial corn producing area the level of support 
shall be 75 percent of the level of support 
to cooperators in the commercial corn-pro- 
ducing area. 

“(by If producers voting in a referen- 
dum favor price support under subsection 
(a) (1) (B) of this section, the Secretary 
shall establish the price support level by 
taking into consideration the factors set 
forth in section 401 (b) of this act. 

“(c) Notwithstanding the foregoing pro- 
visions of this section, if the Secretary pro- 
claims an acreage allotment for the 1956 
crop of corn pursuant to section 328 (a) 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended, the Secretary is authorized and 
directed to make available through loans, 
purchases or other operations price sup- 
port on such crop to cooperators in the 
commercial corn producing area at 90 per- 
cent of the parity price.” 

(b) Section 328 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“Sec. 328. (a) The acreage allotment of 
corn for any calendar year shall be that 
acreage in the commercial corn-producing 
area which, on the basis of the average 
yield of corn in such area during the 5 years 
immediately preceding the calendar year in 
which such allotment is proclaimed, adjust- 
ed for abnormal weather conditions, will 
produce an amount of corn in such area 
adequate, together with the estimated car- 
ryover at the beginning of the marketing 
year which begins in the next calendar year, 
the amount of corn to be produced outside 
such area, and the amount of corn to be 
imported, to make available a supply equal 
to the normal supply. The Secretary shall 
proclaim such acreage allotment not later 
than November 20 preceding the calendar 
year for which such acreage allotment was 
determined. 

“(b) Notwithstanding the foregoing pro- 
visions of this act, if the Secretary finds 
prior to November 20, 1955, that the total 
supply of corn for the marketing year begin- 
ning October 1, 1955, does not exceed the 
normal supply for such marketing year by 
more than 30 percent— 

“(1) In lieu of proclaiming a national 
acreage allotment for the 1956 crop of corn 
pursuant to subsection (a) of this section, 
the Secretary shall, between November 20 and 
December 15, 1955, conduct a referendum, 
by secret ballot, of farmers engaged in the 
production of corn in the commercial corn- 
producing area in the calendar year 1955. 
The Secretary shall submit in the referen- 
dum the questions whether the farmer 
favors for the 1956 crop (1) price support 
at 90 percent of the parity price with an 
acreage allotment in the commerical corn- 
producing area which will make available a 
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total supply for the marketing year for such 
crop equal to the normal supply, or (2) price 
support at not less than 75 nor more than 
90 percent of the parity price without an 
acreage allotment in the commercial corn- 
producing area. Upon publication of the 
notice of the referendum, the Secretary shall 
also determine and publish the acreage al- 
lotment for the 1956 crop of corn in the com- 
mercial corn-producing area which, on the 
basis of the average yields of corn in such 
area during the 5 years immediately pre- 
ceding the calendar year 1955, adjusted for 
abnormal weather conditions, will produce 
an amount of corn in such area adequate, 
together with the estimated carryover at the 
beginning of the marketing year which be- 
gins in the calendar year 1956, the amount of 
corn to be produced outside such area, and 
the amount of corn to be imported, to make 
available a supply equal to the normal sup- 
ply. 
“(2) The Secretary, within 30 days after 
the date of such referendum, shall announce 
the results thereof, proclaim the acreage al- 
lotment, if favored by the majority of pro- 
ducers voting in the referendum, and an- 
nounce the price support level determined 
pursuant to section 102 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended.” 

Sec. 326. Section 329 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended by striking out the word “ten” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the word “five.” 

Sec. 327. (a) Sections 322 to 325, inclusive, 
and section 326 insofar as it is applicable 
to corn, of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, are hereby repealed, 
and section 327 thereof is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 


“Proclamation of commercial corn-produc- 
ing area 


“Sec. 327. Not later than February 1 of 
each calendar year, the Secretary shall ascer- 
tain and proclaim the commercial corn-pro- 
ducing area.” 

(b) Public Law 74, 77th Congress, as 
amended, shall not be applicable to corn. 

Sec. 328. Section 371 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
hereby amended— 

(1) by adding in the first sentence of sub- 
section (b) after the words “national mar- 
keting quota” the words “or acreage allot- 
ment” and by adding in the second sentence 
thereof after the words “such quota” the 
words “or allotment”; 

(2) by adding in subsection (c) after the 
words “marketing quota”, wherever they ap- 
pear therein, the words “or acreage allot- 
ment"; and 

(3) by deleting subsection (d) therefrom. 


SUBTITLE G—RICE 


Sec. 329. The Secretary of Agriculture {s 
directed to make a study of the various two- 
price systems of price support and market- 
ing which could be made applicable to rice 
and to submit to Congress on or before 
March 1, 1955, a detailed report thereon. 
The Secretary may conduct such hearings 
and receive such statements and briefs in 
connection with such study as he deems ap- 
propriate. 


TITLE IV—CoONSERVATION AND EXTENSION OF 
ACP PROGRAM 


Sec. 401. Section 8 of the Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended 
(16 U. S. C. 590h), is amended by striking 
out of subsection (a) “January 1, 1955” and 
“December 31, 1954”, wherever they appear 
therein, and inserting in lieu thereof “Jan- 
uary 1, 1957” and “December 31, 1956”, 


respectively. 

Sec. 402. Section 15 of the Soil Conserva- 
tion and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended 
(16 U. S. C. 5900), is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: “Notwith- 
standing the foregoing provisions of this sec- 
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tion and the provisions of section 7 (g), 
programs of soil-building practices and soil- 
and water-conserving practices shall be 
based on a distribution of the funds avail- 
able for payments and grants among the 
several States in accordance with their con- 
servation needs, as determined by the Sec- 
retary, except that the proportion allocated 
to any State shall not be reduced by more 
than 15 percent from the distribution of such 
funds for the next preceding program year. 
In carrying out such programs, the Secretary 
shall give particular consideration to con- 
servation problems on farmlands diverted 
from crops under acreage allotment pro- 
grams.” 

TITLE V—MARKETING AND DISPOSAL OF AGRI- 

CULTURAL COMMODITIES 


SUBTITLE A—AGRICULTURAL ATTACHES 


Sec. 501. For the purpose of encouraging 
and promoting the marketing of agricultural 
products of the United States and assisting 
American farmers, processors, distributors, 
and exporters to adjust their operations and 
practices to meet world conditions, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture shall acquire informa- 
tion regarding the competition and demand 
for United States agricultural products, the 
marketing and distribution of said products 
in foreign countries and shall be responsible 
for the interpretation and dissemination of 
such information in the United States and 
shall make investigations abroad regarding 
the factors affecting and influencing the ex- 
port of United States agricultural products, 
and shall conduct abroad any other activities 
including the demonstration of standards of 
quality for American agricultural products 
for which the Department of Agriculture 
now has or in the future may have such 
standards, as he deems necessary. Nothing 
contained herein shall be construed as pro- 
hibiting the Department of Agriculture from 
conducting abroad any activity for which au- 
thority now exists. 

’ Sec. 502. (a) To effectuate the carrying out 
of the purposes of this subtitle, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is authorized to appoint 
such personnel as he determines to be nec- 
essary and, with the concurrence of the Sec- 
retary of State, to assign such personnel to 
Service abroad. 

(b) When an officer or employee is assigned 
or appointed to a post abroad pursuant to 
this subtitle he shall have the designation of 
Agricultural Attaché, or such other title or 
designation as shall be jointly agreed by the 
Secretary of State and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

(c) Upon the request of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Secretary of State shall reg- 
ularly and officially attach the officers or 
employees of the United States Department 
of Agriculture to the diplomatic mission of 
the United States in the country in which 
such officers or employees are to be assigned 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, and shall 
obtain for them diplomatic privileges and 
immunities equivalent to those enjoyed by 
Foreign Service personnel of comparable rank 
and salary. 

(d) The President shall prescribe regula- 
tions to insure that the official activities of 
persons assigned abroad under this subtitle 
are carried on (1) consonant with United 
States foreign policy objectives as defined 
by the Secretary of State; (2) in accordance 
with instructions of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture with respect to agricultural mat- 
ters; and (3) under the supervision and co- 
ordination of the chief of the United States 
overseas diplomatic mission. 

Sec. 503. The Secretary of Agriculture may, 
under such rules and regulations as may be 
necessary, provide to personnel appointed or 
assigned under this subtitle allowances and 
benefits similar to those provided by title IX 


of the Foreign Service Act of 1946. Annual 
leave for personnel under this subtitle shall 
be on the same basis as is provided for the 
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Foreign Service of the United States by the 
Annual and Sick Leave Act of 1941 (5 U. S. G. 
2061). 

Sec. 504. (a) The reports and dispatches 
prepared by the officers appointed or assigned 
under this subtitle shall be made available to 
the Department of State, and may be made 
available to other interested agencies of the 
Government, and the reports, dispatches, 
and agricultural information produced by 
officers of the Foreign Service shall be avail- 
able to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

(b) The Secretary of State is authorized 
and directed upon request of the Secretary 
of Agriculture to provide office space, equip- 
ment, facilities, and such other adminis- 
trative services as may be required for the 
personnel affected by this subtitle. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is authorized and di- 
rected to reimburse the Secretary of State 
for such services, except for rent of space 
in Government-owned buildings. 

Sec. 505. Provisions in annual appropria- 
tions acts of the Department of State fa- 
cilitating the work of the Foreign Service 
of the United States shall be applicable un- 
der rules and regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture to activities pur- 
suant to this subtitle. 

Sec. 506. The Secretary of Agriculture may 
make rules and regulations necessary to car- 
ry out the purposes of this subtitle and may 
cooperate with any Department or agency 
of the United States Government, State, Ter- 
ritory, or possession or any organization or 
person. In any foreign country where cus- 
tom or practice requires payment in ad- 
vance for rent or other service, such pay- 
ment may be authorized by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Sec. 507. (a) For the fiscal year 1955 so 
much of the Department of State and De- 
partment of Agriculture unexpended bal- 
ances of appropriations, allocations, and 
other funds employed, held, used, available, 
or to be made available, in connection with 
the functions covered by this subtitle as the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget shall 
determine shall be transferred to or estab- 
lished in accounts under the control of the 
Department of Agriculture, and there are 
hereby authorized to be established such 
additional accounts as may be necessary for 
this purpose. 

(b) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Department of Agriculture 
such amounts as may be necessary for the 
purpose of this subtitle. The Department of 
Agriculture shall determine the amounts to 
be requested based on consultations with 
the Department of State. 

(c) Funds appropriated under the au- 
thority of section 507 (b), together with 
such amounts as may be determined under 
section 507 (a), shall pay the full cost of 
program activities, administrative service 
and support costs, and such other expenses 
as may be required by this subtitle. 

(d) Notwithstanding other provisions in 
this section, the expenses of officers or em- 
ployees of the Department of State directly 
engaged in agricultural functions abroad, 
but not predominantly so engaged, shall 
continue to be provided from funds made 
available to the Department of State. 

(e) For the fiscal year 1955 funds which 
become available for the purposes of this 
subtitle may be expended under the provi- 
sions of law, including current appropriation 
acts, applicable to the Department of State: 
Provided, That the provisions of section 571 
(d) of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as 
amended, with respect to the source of pay- 
ment for Foreign Service officers and em- 
ployees shall not apply to personnel em- 
ployed under this subtitle. 

Sec. 508. Nothing in this subtitle shall be 
construed to affect personnel employed by 
or funds available to the Foreign Operations 
Administration or programs conducted un- 
der its authorities, 
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TITLE VI—AMENDMENTS TO AGRICULTURAL 
MARKETING AGREEMENT ACT oF 1937 

Sec. 601. The Agricultural Adjustment Act 
(of 1933), as amended, and as reenacted and 
amended by the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937, as amended, is fur- 
ther amended as follows: 

(a) Section 8c (6), as amended (7 U. S. C. 
608c (6)), is amended— 

(1) by deleting the provisions immedi- 
ately preceding paragraph (A) thereof and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(6) In the case of the agricultural com- 
modities and the products thereof, other 
than milk and its products, specified in sub- 
section (2) orders issued pursuant to this 
section shall contain one or more of the 
following terms and conditions, and (except 
as provided in subsec. (7)) no others:“; and 

(2) by adding the following new para- 
graphs at the end thereof: 

“(H) Fixing or providing a method for 
fixing the size, capacity, weight, dimensions, 
or pack of the container, or containers, which 
may be used in the packaging, transportation, 
sale, shipment, or handling of any fresh or 
dried fruits, vegetables, or tree nuts: Pro- 
vided, however, That no action taken here- 
under shall conflict with the Standard Con- 
tainers Act of 1916 (15 U. S. C. 251-256) and 
the Standard Containers Act of 1928 (15 U. S. 
C. 257-2571). 

“(I) Establishing or providing for the 
establishment of marketing research and de- 
velopment projects designed to assist, im- 
prove, or promote the marketing, distribu- 
tion, and consumption of any such com- 
modity or product, the expense of such proj- 
ects to be paid from funds collected pursuant 
to the marketing order.” 

(b) Section 8 as amended, is further 
amended by adding a new section 8e reading 
as follows: 

“8e. Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, whenever a marketing order issued by 
the Secretary of Agriculture pursuant to sec- 
tion 8c of this act contains any terms or 
conditions regulating the grade, size, quality, 
or maturity of tomatoes, avocados, limes, 
grapefruit, green peppers, Irish potatoes, cu- 
cumbers, or eggplants produced in the United 
States the importation into the United States 
of any such commodity during the period 
of time such order is in effect shall be pro- 
hibited unless it complies with the grade, 
size, quality, and maturity provisions of such 
order: Provided, That whenever two or more 
such marketing orders regulating the same 
agricultural commodity produced in dif- 
ferent areas of the United States are con- 
currently in effect, the importation into the 
United States of any such commodity shall 
be prohibited unless it complies with the 
grade, size, quality, and maturity provisions 
of the order which, as determined by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, regulates the com- 
modity produced in the area with which the 
imported commodity is in most direct com- 
petition. Such prohibition shall not become 
effective until after the giving of such notice 
as the Secretary of Agriculture determines 
reasonable, which shall not be less than 3 
days. The Secretary of Agriculture may pro- 
mulgate such rules and regulations as he 
deems necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this section. Any person who violates any 
provision of this section or of any rule, reg- 
ulation, or order promulgated hereunder 
shall be subject to a forfeiture in the amount 
prescribed in section 8a (5) or, upon convic- 
tion, a penalty in the amount prescribed in 
section 8c (14) of the act, or to both such 
forfeiture and penalty.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 21, line 14, strike out “306” and in- 
sert “307” and renumber the following sec- 
tions accordingly. 
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Page 37, line 10, strike out all of line 10 
down to and including line 19 on page 40, 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Aucust H. AN- 
DRESEN: On page 33, line 20, after “than” 
strike out “80” and insert “8214.” 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, the purpose of this amend- 
ment is to place the dairy farmers and 
dairy products on the same basis as ac- 
tion taken by the committee yesterday 
to fix the support price on basic commod- 
ities at 8242 percent. The amendment 
simply changes the language of the com- 
mittee bill on page 33, line 20, where 
the words “80 per centum” appear, to 
read 8214 percent. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a fair amend- 
ment, giving equality to dairying, which 
is the largest industry in American ag- 
riculture and the largest enterprise in 
most of the States of the Union. I think 
all of us want to be fair. I know that 
in the Committee on Agriculture I tried 
to get through an amendment to in- 
crease the support price from 75 percent 
to 90 percent, giving the Secretary of 
Agriculture the authority to reduce the 
support price 5 percent in any 1 year. 
I felt that that was gradual reduction. 
I also felt that the action taken by the 
Secretary of Agriculture to reduce the 
support price on April 1 to 75 percent 
was going too far too fast. The com- 
mittee after nearly a week of discussion 
adopted the 80 percent amendment, rais- 
ing the support price to 80 percent and 
approving other provisions of the bill 
which we felt would use up the sur- 
pluses in this country and help straighten 
out the dairy industry in its complicated 
problems. 

The 80 percent amendment adopted 
by the committee begins on September 
1 of this year and terminates on March 
31 of next year. In other words, it is in 
operation for 7 months. But, in view of 
the action taken yesterday and after 
talking with my colleagues here, it was 
felt that the dairy farmers of this coun- 
try should be on a parity with the other 
farmers who are under the price-sup- 
port program now fixed by the commit- 
tee at 82% percent. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield. 

Mr. ALBERT. I want to say to the 
gentleman that I am going to support 
his amendment. I should like to ask 
him if it is not true that in the com- 
mittee we have in more ways than one 
changing either acreage, parity formula, 
or price. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. That 
is correct. 

Mr. ALBERT. And that is what the 
gentleman is aiming at here? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. That 
is what I am trying to do. That is a 
50 percent cut over what the support 
price was during the past marketing 
year. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield. 
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Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I want to 
say that I support the gentleman's 
amendment, and I want to be associated 
with him in it. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yieid? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. EVINS. I want to commend the 
gentleman for offering this amendment 
and say that the gentleman is recognized 
as one of the foremost representatives of 
the dairy industry in the Nation. The 
problem that has always been presented 
to the dairyman is the fact that he has 
to buy expensive, high-priced feedstuffs 
which are supported at 90 percent or 
higher, whereas the dairy industry has 
been supported at a much lower per- 
centage. 

I want to associate myself with the 
gentleman in his views and shall support 
his amendment. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I thank 
the gentleman. Let me point this out 
before I conclude. The dairy farmers of 
this country number around 4 million 
farm families in every State in the Union. 
All they are asking is a fair, square deal. 

This amendment, seeking to raise the 
support price to 82% percent, will put all 
branches of agriculture who are under 
the support program on an identical 
basis. That is all we are asking for, and 
I am sure that the House of Representa- 
tives, which has always been fair, will 
go along with that proposition. 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield. 

Mr. KILBURN. I commend the gen- 
tleman for offering the amendment and 
would like to say that I am going to 
support it. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield. 

Mr. LAIRD. I should like to say that 
I commend the gentleman for offering 
the amendment. He is the real leader 
in Congress of the dairy industry and 
the real spokesman for the dairy farm- 
ers, and I am glad to support his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield. 

Mr. SCUDDER. I wish to commend 
the gentleman for offering the amend- 
ment. I believe the dairy farmers are 
entitled to equal protection with that 
given any other branch of agriculture 
in our country and shall support the gen- 
tleman's amendment. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I will 
be very glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I would 
like to ask the gentleman a question 
concerning the contemplated operation 
of the dairy-support program. I think 
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the Committee is to be congratulated for 
providing that milk and dairy products 
can be supported by other operations in 
addition to loans and purchases. As the 
gentleman knows, I introduced a bill to 
accomplish this objective and appeared 
before the Agriculture Committee in sup- 
port of it. 

We know that the addition of other 
operations contemplates the possibility 
of instituting a direct payment or a sell- 
back plan. Now, at the present time the 
support of dairy products is limited to 
the Government purchase of butter, 
Cheddar cheese, dried milk, and whey. 
Whey was only recently added to the list 
of purchased products. 

If a direct payment plan is put into 
operation, the price of these items will, 
of course, reduce the price of these items 
to the consumer. What I would like to 
ask the gentleman from Minnesota, as 
a member of the committee, is this: Is 
it understood and contemplated by the 
committee that in establishing any such 
payment or sell-back plan, the Depart- 
ment should not limit support only to the 
dairy products now supported under the 
purchase program? 

I raise this question because of the 
relationship which exists between ched- 
dar cheese and other types of cheese and 
also because of the particular problem of 
whey? 

It seems to me that what we are trying 
to do by this program is to support the 
price of milk to the farmer. In order to 
do this, we must recognize that the out- 
let for milk is not limited to butter, 
cheddar cheese, and dried milk. 

I wonder if the gentleman will elabo- 
rate on this problem and what is con- 
templated by the committee. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. It is 
exceedingly difficult to specifically an- 
swer the questions asked by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin because I do not 
know what the Secretary of Agriculture 
will do in the administration of the pro- 
visions of the dairy section of the bill 
in the event that it is enacted into law. 

However, the price-support program 
authorized in the law of 1949 is con- 
tinued in this bill, and, in addition to 
making loans and purchases of dairy 
products, this bill gives the Secretary of 
Agriculture additional authority to put 
into operation any plan to deal with 
dairy products. This additional author- 
ity is contained in the words “and other 
operations” which has now become a 
part of this bill. 

I am unable to say what the Secretary 
will do in the administration of the pro- 
visions of this bill. The legislation gives 
him the authority which you have indi- 
cated is desirable in your question. 

The price-support program as hereto- 
fore authorized, and also included in this 
bill, directs the Secretary of Agriculture 
to support the price of milk and butter- 
fat and the products thereof through 
loans, purchases, and other operations. 

You have specifically asked what types 
of cheese come under the support pro- 
gram. At the present time the Secretary 
is supporting the price of cheese through 
the purchase and loans on cheddar 
cheese. He could also make loans on, 
and purchases of, all other types of 
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cheese, including Italian cheese, under 
the same section of the law. The test is 
if the cheese was made in the United 
States from American milk. He could 
purchase and make loans on American 
swiss cheese, blue cheese, brick cheese, 
the type known as Italian varieties of 
cheese, and any other type of cheese 
produced from milk in this country. 

There is no question but what the lan- 
guage of existing law and the bill before 
the House gives him broad authority to 
take in all types of cheese produced in 
this country, in addition to cheddar 
cheese, under the support program. 
These are all products of milk. He also 
has the authority to support the price of 
milk and milk powder, as well as to con- 
tinue the support-price program for but- 
ter. I might also say that the Secretary 
has the authority, which he is now exer- 
cising, to support the price of whey, 
which is a product of milk. He is doing 
so now under the act of 1949, and he 
can continue to do so under the provi- 
sions of this bill. I hope that I have 
made myself clear to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, the 
Committee on Agriculture is to be com- 
mended for its wisdom and foresight in 
providing for an expanded and acceler- 
ated program of brucellosis eradication. 
It is more important than ever that we 
wage unrelenting war against this vicious 
disease. The program authorized in sec- 
tion 324 of the bill before us today will 
help to do this important job. 

It should be recalled that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture eliminated this pro- 
gram in the budget he submitted to the 
Congress and it was only because of the 
diligent efforts of the distinguished 
chairman of our subcommittee on agri- 
cultural appropriations [Mr. H. Cart AN- 
DERSEN] and other members of our com- 
mittee that funds for continuation of the 
program were included in the bill passed 
by this House. 

We provided an increase of $200,000 
for the payment of indemnities under the 
tuberculosis and brucellosis eradication 
programs. Recognizing the seriousness 
of the threat to the health of the people 
of the country from these two diseases, 
the committee felt that at least $1,000,- 
000 should be set aside to make certain 
that adequate funds were available for 
such indemnity payments next year. 

In our report, we pointed out that con- 
siderable culling of herds would probably 
result from the lower income received by 
dairy farmers and that the need for a 
larger indemnity fund would result. 

I am pleased to know that our col- 
leagues on the Committee on Agriculture 
shared our concern over this growing 
problem and provided a remedy in this 
bill. The eradication program has suf- 
fered in recent years from the lack of 
adequate funds to combat this danger- 
ous threat to dairy herds. Indemnities 
have been reduced from $50 for purebred 
dairy cows and $25 for grade animals, to 
the present rate of $18 for purebreds and 
$9 for grades. 

The provisions of this section will re- 
store indemnity payments at the $50-$25 
levels and will provide for greatly ex- 
panded activity by the various States 
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with the cooperation and assistance of 
the Federal Government. 

The Committee estimates that 400,000 
dairy cows may be eliminated in 1955 
and approximately 500,000 in 1956. 

The Federal-State eradication pro- 
gram has proved its effectiveness in 
stamping out this serious disease if car- 
ried on at a reasonable level of operation. 

I would like to read you a telegram I 
have received from Dr. Ralph L. West, 
secretary and executive officer of the 
Minnesota Livestock Sanitary Board, 
who has been in the forefront of the 
fight against brucellosis and whose opin- 
ion I regard very highly: 

Much interested in H. R. 9680, »articularly 
section 324, subtitled E. Hope you will make 
every effort to see this bill receive favorable 
consideration. 


Dr. West has been active in this pro- 
gram in our State and knows firsthand 
the grave need for augmenting it at this 
time. The same high standards of the 
present program will be maintained but 
it will be made available to more farmers 
and in consequence will better serve both 
the need of the farmer and the con- 
sumer. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I am pleased to 
yield to my friend and colleague from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. WIER. I want to join in the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Minnesota 
in commending the committee for im- 
prone the program for brucellosis con- 

ol. 

As the representative of the most 
heavily populated district in Minnesota, 
I represent both many consumers and 
farmers and I know that they are all in 
support of every effort to rid our dairy 
herds of this disease. Farmers want to 
produce a high quality product for their 
city customers and their customers want 
and expect to receive the best product 
possible. We can make no better contri- 
bution to both than by helping rid our 
herds of this threat. We know that it is 
a source of undulant fever and that the 
best way to combat this human disease is 
to help farmers attack animal disease. 
Milk is the most wholesome and nutri- 
tious food the consumer can buy. It is 
still the best bargain the food dollar can 
buy. All of us who want to keep it that 
way ought to support the best brucel- 
losis eradication program possible and I 
think section 324 of this bill will help to 
offset the losses we have suffered in re- 
cent years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Javits to the 
amendment offered by Mr. Avcust H. 
ANDRESEN: On page 33, amendment to the 
Andresen amendment: strike out “8214 per- 


cent“ and insert 75 percent.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
very unhappy about breaking into this 
scene of sweetness and light in which, 
apparently, the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has left us, with all of the repre- 
sentatives of the dairy areas agreeing 
that it is a very fine idea to raise the 
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price of dairy products including, I em- 
phasize, the price of butter. But I 
should certainly be derelict to the inter- 
ests of the people of my community if I 
did not oppose it vigorously and point out 
to the House why it should stand exactly 
as it is today, which is the point of my 
amendment. I want to emphasize that 
I am representing in a situation such as 
this one my district in New York City, 
and I believe it to be typical in its funda- 
mental interest of city districts gener- 
ally. It is my duty to protect the inter- 
ests of those people on this bill. Right 
now the average price of butter at retail 
is about 69 cents a pound instead of 79 
cents a pound, which it was before April 
ist when Secretary Benson first issued 
the order that the 75 percent of parity 
standard should apply on butter. 

We have heard a lot of arguments here 
about the fact that you have to have a 
higher parity price for basics. That has 
been the big thesis that has been propa- 
gated to us by the Committee on Agri- 
culture, a higher parity price for basics. 
We are not so simple that just because 
we have a figure of 82½ percent for 
basics we are going to assume you will 
use the same figure for these perishable 
commodities, not when you are literally 
being flooded by butter, with 425 million 
pounds of butter in storage. 

Here is a letter, a photostat of which I 
have, from a warehouse in Jersey City. 
I would just like to read the first para- 
graph of it. It is apparently addressed 
to an inquiry from some fellow who 
wanted to store butter with the ware- 
house. It says: 

We regret to inform you that our available 
freezer space for butter is just about ex- 
hausted. Please be advised that we cannot 
accept any butter for storage after the close 
of business Wednesday, June 30, 1954, until 
further notice. 


This butter situation threatens to be 
as bad as the potato surplus which was a 
Scandal“ —and I do not use that word 
insidiously. The shambles that potato 
situation made of the farm program and 
the interests of the consumer of the 
United States we know all about in this 
House. Are we going consciously today 
to incréase this butter surplus designedly 
by raising the price of butter to the 
buyers in the retail stores and raise the 
guarantee to the farmer, when even 
under 75 percent of parity, which he is 
getting today, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, I am informed, has to take 
from 3 million to 4 million pounds of 
butter because it is being produced 
as surplus every weekday? Are we 
going to add to that? How unwise 
can we be just in the guise of saying, 
“Well, it is 8242 percent for the basics, 
let us make it 82% percent for the per- 
ishables“? I should think that the peo- 
ple in the dairy areas, though I know 
very well they have their problems too, 
would feel that 75 percent is pretty good 
and they are not badly off if they can 
stick to that and not try to push this 
thing for even more than that. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 
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Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I am 
glad the gentleman touched on the but- 
ter proposition, but I think the consump- 
tion of milk in the gentleman’s area is 
probably equally important with butter. 
Has the gentleman gone into the propo- 
sition of the cost of distribution of milk 
and dairy products in his own district? 
We are paying milk drivers all the way 
from $500 a month to $15,000 a year. 
Does the gentleman favor that? 

Mr. JAVITS. Ido not favor any un- 
economic raising of the price for the 
dairy farmer any more than he favors 
any uneconomic raising of the price by 
milk distributors or anybody else, but I 
point out that you have to start some- 
where to put prices on an economic 
level. Right now we have this dairy 
proposition before us. If we are going 
to put the price up ourselves right here 
today over what it is, we have no chance 
to go after uneconomic channels of dis- 
tribution. Otherwise those channels of 
distribution are trading on a fixed basis 
which we ourselves have established. 
You have to start somewhere. The op- 
portunity today is to start here. At 
least, it is not even to start here, it is 
to prevent this butter price from being 
put back up again when the national in- 
terest dictates it should be left at a rea- 
sonable level and when this was received 
or accepted well by consumers and most 
of the other people of the country, except 
the dairy people directly affected who 
objected, of course. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. You 
will not get any cheaper milk up there 
because your organized labor and your 
distributors fix up the price. 

Mr. JAVITS. My point is you have 
got to start from some base, and if the 
base is higher and the base is rigid, it 
is going to be reflected in the end price 
to the consumer. Let us not forget, no 
matter what you say about the cost of 
distribution and the middleman, the 
15-percent drop on April 1 in the suv- 
port percentage announced by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture was exactly re- 
flected in the retail stores butter prices. 
That is all I know and that is all my 
consumers know. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment offered by the gentieman 
from New York [Mr. ROOSEVELT], 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, a 
point of order. Is the opposition on the 
other side of the aisle to have any right 
to oppose this amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
recognize members of the committee 
first, and other Members as rapidly as 
possible. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I do not seek the floor at this 
time. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer a substitute amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. O'KONSKI as 
a substitute for the amendment offered by 
Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN: On page 33, line 
19, strike out “March 31, 1955,” and insert 
“December 31, 1955“; and in line 20, strike 
out the figures “80 percent” and insert “90 
percent.” 


Mr. OKONSKI. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not going to take the entire 5 minutes 
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because I do not think there is anything 
that can be said for or against any 
amendment or for or against any part of 
the bill that has not already been said. 
I want at the outset to say I am intro- 
ducing this amendment not only on be- 
half of myself, but on behalf of many 
other Members on the left side of the 
aisle who want to introduce it, but after 
they found out I was introducing it they 
gave me the permission to do so. Iam 
also introducing it in cooperation with 
my colleague from the Ninth District of 
Wisconsin [Mr. JoHNSON] on the right 
side of the aisle, and for other Members 
on the right side of the aisle who also 
wanted to introduce this amendment. 

I feel this amendment is in keeping 
with the bill as originally reported to 
this House. I feel that a grave mistake 
was made when the reduction was made 
from 90 percent to 75 percent of parity 
without any program and without any 
consultation with the dairy farmers of 
America, and without any consultation 
with the House or Senate Committees on 
Agriculture. I believe that a grave mis- 
take was made and that the adoption of 
this amendment to the bill will rectify 
the error which has been made. I was 
one of those who supported the rigid 
price-support program and went through 
the aisle here yesterday. Frankly, I want 
to tell you it would he easier for me to 
support a system of high, rigid supports 
with dairy products at 90 percent of par- 
ity than it will be for me to support a 
system of high, rigid supports with dairy 
products at only 80 percent, as in this 
bill. It is difficult for me, coming from 
the greatest dairy State to go home and 
explain to the farmers that I voted for 
90 percent support for the things like 
wheat and corn, which my dairy farmers 
have to buy, and only 80 percent for the 
dairy farmers. That disparity between 
the two just cannot be justified. So this 
amendment, if it is adopted, will put 
into operation a system of high, rigid 
supports for dairy products in keeping 
with the system of high, rigid supports 
originally reported by this committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’KONSKI. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. I be- 
lieve that it is the intent of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. O’Konsxkt1] 
that in case the original provision of the 
bill carries to support basic commodities 
at 90 percent of parity then dairy prod- 
ucts will be also supported at 90 percent 
of parity. 

I wish to state that yesterday I also 
was one of those who voted on the tellers’ 
vote to support basic commodities at 90 
percent of parity. I cast this vote as a 
matter of honest conviction that all farm 
products should be supported at 90 per- 
cent of parity. I do not believe that 
there should be any disparity between 
agricultural support prices. 

I hope that this amendment will be 
adopted because there is no economic 
justification for supporting some com- 
modities at 90 percent of parity while 
dairy farmers who use some of these 
commodities for feed receive only 80 
percent support prices. 

I regret to say that some of the Mem- 
bers from dairy areas did not vote as you 
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and I did yesterday on basics, and this 
defection has caused disunity among the 
various Members coming from different 
agricultural regions. This disunity has 
worked to the disadvantage of dairy 
farmers and we have lost support of 
Members from other agricultural regions 
because some of our dairying farming 
Members did not support the basic com- 
modities. These Members helped to 
widen the wedge that has been driven 
into the ranks of farm Members from 
both sides of the House. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. I believe so because, 
as I just stated; it was difficult for the 
Members from the dairy States to go 
through the line yesterday on the high, 
rigid price-support program because of 
this disparity. It is pretty hard to justi- 
fy 90 percent of parity for one segment 
of agriculture and only 80 percent of 
parity for another segment of agricul- 
ture. I hope this amendment will be 
adopted. 

Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
wholehearted support of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. O’Konsxk1]. Its passage would 
in some small measure help repay the 
dairy industry for the 2 months of seri- 
ous readjustment, of mounting financial 
losses, and of genuine hardship experi- 
enced since the Benson order went into 
effect on April 1. 

I vigorously opposed the Benson order 
from the day it was announced. I said 
it was unfair and discriminatory so far 
as the dairy industry was concerned, 
and unwise so far as the economy of the 
country was concerned. 

I still think so. Markets are so de- 
moralized that it is hard to know just 
what is happening, but the last reports 
from my home county in Idaho indicated 
gross creamery receipts have dropped 
considerably and probably will drop 
some more. In one creamery the daily 
income has been cut approximately 
$3,500. It is estimated that dairymen's 
income in Boise Valley will fail approxi- 
mately 82% million below last year and 
$4 miilion below 2 years ago on manu- 
factured dairy products alone. It is also 
estimated that the loss in capital value 
of dairy cattle in the Boise Valley will be 
approximately $5 million for the past 
2 years. 

The farmers of Boise Valley cannot 
afford that much and neither can the 
communities they help support. A drop 
of that sort will not only be felt in the 
budgets of the farm families, but it will 
be reflected in the earnings—or I should 
say drop in the earnings—of every busi- 
ness in the valley. 

One of the main arguments offered by 
the administration in favor of the drop 
in dairy price supports was that dairy 
farmers would produce less milk. That 
sounds like the thinking of a theoretical 
farmer to me—not an actualone. What 
has happened in Idaho, and I am sure it 
has happened everywhere else—is that 
the dairy farmer has produced more 
milk in order to make up for his loss in 
income. This simply adds to the surplus 
the Department is trying to find some 
way to get rid of. 

I do not believe the people in the city 
want to eat cheaply at the expense of 
the farmer. They know all too well that 
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farm prosperity is the basis of prosperity 
for all; that high employment levels de- 
pend to a great extent on the amount of 
money the farmer has to spend on farm 
equipment, automobiles, clothing, and 
other manufactured items which furnish 
jobs to so many working people. 

I believe the city people and farm 
people alike would favor this amendment 
to bring the dairy price-support level 
back up to 90 percent of parity. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to vote for 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
Minnesota. However, I would like for 
the situation to be made perfectly clear. 
It is quite noticeable that the Members 
from the up country dairy belt are very 
strong for the amendment. It increases 
their price support. They claim it is 
giving them equal treatment with the 
basics. Now do not let us have any mis- 
understanding on this question. The 
facts are it gives you special treatment 
and you all know it. 

The treatment that you Members from 
the Dairy Belt—some of you, not all of 
you—accorded the producers of cotton, 
wheat, and corn positively is not in keep- 
ing with what you are attempting to 
accord yourselves. You helped put us 
on this slip and slide, fiex and fleece 
program with a millstone around our 
necks. You not only limited our pro- 
duction about which I do not complain 
but agree with but you went out of your 
way to go down through the aisle and 
put us on flexible supports. 

You have said that we can plant only 
so much. You have provided that we 
can market just so many bushels or so 
many bales. But oh, no; you have not 
applied such limitations to yourselves. 
You are attempting to put yourselves in 
position to not only get the same price 
support, but you also want the right to 
market, without marketing quotas or re- 
strictive production, every pound of milk 
that Old Bess will give. With that right 
and a good high support price you are 
going to milk her to death. 

Price supports on unlimited produc- 
tion as against comparable price sup- 
ports on controlled productions certainly 
is not equal. The former is preferential 
and that is what you seek under the 
guise of seeking equality. You are not 
fooling anyone. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the Javits amend- 
ment. 

Let me speak to you about this butter 
situation in New York. Surely, it is sell- 
ing at 69 cents today, but the consump- 
tion of butter has not greatly increased. 
The consumption of butter by the house- 
wife has not increased. Why? Because 
butter has a competitor by the name of 
oleomargarine, that is selling for about 
half the price of 69-cent butter. 

The answer to the dairy farmers’ 
problem is not to sell more butter but 
to sell more fluid milk. 

I would like to ask my colleague from 
New York [Mr. Javits] if it is not true 
that today the dairy farmer in New York 
State is getting far less under 75 percent 
than he was under 90 percent, and the 
price of fluid milk today to his housewife 
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and my housewife is the same, if not 
higher. 

Mr. JAVITS. That may be so at the 
start, but unless you start from some 
kind of a lower base of cost of the prod- 
uct you have no possible hope of lower- 
ing the ultimate price to the consumer, 
increasing consumption, reducing the 
costs of distribution, and increasing 
thereby the real benefits to the dairy 
farmer, and that is what really counts, 
to him. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. The answer to 
your statement is simply this: We can 
consume and sell more fluid milk in this 
country, and that will eliminate the 


present surplus of dairy products. That 


is the constructive way to do it, and it 
will make the dairy farmer prosperous 
instead of bankrupting him, which your 
method and some of the other methods 
will do. 

I had intended to offer an amendment 
along the same lines as the O’Konski 
amendment. I think the fact is that the 
dairy farmer should be put on a par with 
the farmer who produces the other basic 
crops. We buy a lot of our feed in the 
northeastern area from the Midwest. 
Today, New York farmers are penalized. 
We buy our feed high and sell our prod- 
ucts low. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Chairman, I have listened to the debate 
with the greatest amount of interest. I 
was very glad to have the gentleman 
from New York mention fluid milk and 
exceedingly glad with several other bits 
that have been said about what I call 
the basic product, which is fluid milk. 

I happen to represent a city district 
now, though the 22d District used to 
have two largely farming counties. I 
happen to have lived on a farm also. As 
I am the only woman from Ohio in this 
House I have always felt that I represent 
the women of Ohio and the children of 
Ohio. As their Representative I would 
like to suggest that it is high time that 
everyone who has anything to do with 
the Committee on Agriculture or with 
the Department of Agriculture found 
ways by which we could see to it that 
our children drink at least as much per 
capita fluid milk as they drank in 1945— 
our children, our sick, our aged, and 
our whole Nation. If they were doing so 


at this time there would be no surplus,” 


we would not have the problem of too 
much butter and too much cheese. May 
I suggest that there have been rumors 
that some pretty rancid butter has come 
out of those huge storage places. 

I would like to suggest that if we have 
any ingenuity left in our minds and be- 
ings, our souls and imaginations, we put 
some of it to work so that the children at 
least of this country will have at least 
the amount of milk they had in 1945. 
The discussions here today have all been 
on cheese and butter, on processed prod- 
ucts. I want to bespeak the interest and 
mercy of this House for the children and 
the women of this country, for the lunch 
programs, for the hospitals, the homes 
for the aged. Why cannot we find ways 
to get proper amounts of milk for our 
lunch program? 

And then I have heard a very disturb- 
ing thing, and that is that in our camps 
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our soldiers are getting only a pint of 
milk, and if they want cereal they have 
to use that pint on the cereal. I hope it 
is not true, because certainly American 
boys serving in the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force ought to be able to get plenty of 
milk. 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I am 
glad to be able to advise the gentlewoman 
from Ohio that we have anticipated just 
what she has said; we have included in 
the bill funds to provide milk for 23 
million school children who are not now 
receiving milk. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. I am 
glad to hear that. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. We 
are also providing in this legislation that 
Government-owned butter, cheese, and 
other dairy products be supplied without 
cost to the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and to the veterans’ hospitals. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. I am 
very happy to be so advised and hope it 
will be put into effect. But that does not 
strike the fundamental thing. It is not 
enough to put into the bill that milk 
shall be free for certain persons and 
institutions. What are you doing to see 
about the distribution of milk, to see 
that it reaches the child as well as the 
adult that needs it? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentlewoman yield 
further? 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Dis- 
tribution is a very important problem, 
one in which we must have the coopera- 
tion of the public and from parent- 
teachers associations, and other organ- 
izations, and school authorities to get 
this milk into the hands of those who 
need it. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Les; but 
I would like to say that if you will just 
go to the mothers of the country and a 
lot of intelligent grandmothers, you will 
find a great deal of cooperation that you 
least expect. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I have 
the greatest admiration for the gentle- 
woman and her work. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. I am 
giving it to you as a job. And I would 
like to ask why the 500,000 dairy farm- 
ers cannot run their own affairs as is 
suggested in a bill introduced by the 
distinguished gentleman from Washing- 
ton [Mr. WESTLAND]. Possibly the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture will give this mat- 
ter consideration. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. 
will the gentlewoman yield? 
Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. I yield. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I wish to congrat- 
ulate the gentlewoman from Ohio and to 
make one slight correction: That the 
men in the Armed Forces today get a 
glass of milk, or half a pint instead of a 
pint of fluid milk a day. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I intend to offer an 
amendment which will increase the al- 
lowance per man to 1 quart. 


Chairman, 
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Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. My ef- 
fort is that we try to see that this fluid 
milk gets where it is most needed. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 20 minutes, with 
5 minutes to be given to the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Cootey]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Coorey]. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, it is 
with some reluctance that I appear in 
opposition to this amendment. I hope 
I may have the attention of Members 
while I try to explain my position. 

Actually, the high support price on the 
unlimited production of dairy products 
has brought us to the grief we are now 
witnessing in connection with our agri- 
cultural surpluses. I dare say that but 
for the butter program we would not 
have had all of this controversy about 
the support program on the basics. Just 
as Mr. Brannan had his headache with 
potatoes, Mr. Benson is having his head- 
ache with butter. 

When Mr. Brannan was supporting the 
price of potatoes at 90 percent of parity 
he did not fix his goals low enough; con- 
sequently a great production was har- 
vested every year, and year after year we 
lost millions, yes hundreds of millions of 
dollars, I think actually almost a half 
billion dollars on potatoes alone. Mr. 
Benson embarked on this program of 90 
percent of parity and he continued it 
for about 14 long months. 

He came into office in January and for 
some unknown reason he did not darken 
our committee room doors until July. It 
took a devastating drought to drive him 
into our committee room even in July 
for a brief hearing on drought relief. 
He did not come and advise with any 
member of our committee, but he held 
prices of dairy products at 90 percent 
of parity. Instead of lowering the price 
gradually as the President has indicated 
he would like for prices to be lowered, 
he dropped the boom all at once, on 
April 1, on the heads of the dairy farm- 


ers of this country. I do not see how 


you can possibly justify supporting un- 
limited production of any perishable 
commodity grown in this country. I 
have never advocated that and never 
shall advocate it, and every time any 
Secretary of Agriculture has ever at- 
tempted to do so, we have sustained tre- 
mendous and gigantic losses, and we 
have always brought the program gen- 
erally into disrepute. Now, I am anxious 
to do everything I can for the dairy 
farmer that is consistent with the exer- 
cis2 of good, sound judgment, but cer- 
tainly it is not good judgment to sup- 
port a perishable agricultural commod- 
ity, potatoes or 1,001 other things, at an 
uneconomic level. 

I want to say this to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Javits], I want to 
compliment him for having sufficient 
-courage to stand up here in the well of 
this House and put up a fight for Mr. 
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Benson’s program. Actually, as I view 
the situation, Mr. Javits, the gentle- 
man from New York, is the only Re- 
publican in this House who stood up 
for Mr. Benson. Everybody else was 
compromising and accepting something 
less than Mr. Benson proposed. Now, 
that is all right. If the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Javits] is going to be 
the leader of the Republican Party and if 
he is going to carry the burden for agri- 
culture and for Mr. Benson and Mr. 
Benson’s old friend, Bossy—well, that is 
where the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Javits] is. He has made his posi- 
tion perfectly clear. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. WIER. With reference to the 
April 1 cut on dairy products, the 15 
percent, is it not true that today in the 
dairy regions the farmer, with his hopes 
and ambitions to get equal income un- 
der the 15 percent reduction, is increas- 
ing his herd to ges the same production? 

Mr. COOLEY. I think the gentleman 
is right, and I think we are still taking 
into storage enormous quantities of but- 
ter and dairy products. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. Will not the gentleman 
agree that Secretary Benson had no 
choice under the law except to reduce 
the support level to 75 percent because 
the law required that by April 1 he 
establish the support price at a level 
that would insure an adequate supply? 

Mr. COOLEY. I understand the prop- 
osition, and I will answer in a clear- 
cut way. He had discretionary power 
from the very beginning, from the time 
he took the oath of office, and up to 
April 1 and he did not exercise that 
power. 

Mr. JUDD. He had discretionary 
power prior to that time. It was manda- 
tory thereafter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. WIER]. 

(Mr. WIER asked and was given per- 
mission to yield the time allotted him 
to Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. BYRNES]. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. First, Mr. 
Chairman, I want to express my grati- 
tude and the gratitude of the Wisconsin 
dairy farmers for the great work that 
has been done by the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN], 
a member of the Agriculture Committee, 
in connection with the provisions of this 
bill relating to the dairy farmer and the 
dairy industry. 

To speak briefly with respect to the 
amendments that we have before us, I 
regret I must differ with my colleague, 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
O’Konsxk1], in his request that this 
amendment to support the price at 90 
percent be adopted. The dairy industry 
is only asking for fair play. The dairy 
industry is not asking for rigid supports. 
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They are asking for flexible supports but 
with a graduality, which is what this 
House voted for yesterday with respect 
to the so-called basic commodities. It is 
my hope that the House will support the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota to provide for 82% per- 
cent as the minimum until at least 
March 31, 1955. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The gentleman is 
not attempting to tell the House that 
there is no distinction between this par- 
ticular amendment and what happened 
yesterday, is he? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I think 
there is a very definite relationship. The 
question is whether or not the Secretary 
of Agriculture is to have an area of flexi- 
bility within which to work in establish- 
ing the level of support, plus the fact that 
this House has taken the position that 
in applying flexible supports any re- 
duction in the level of support should 
be made gradually rather than abrupt- 
ly. Although a drop in the support level 
may be necessary we should not permit 
a drop of 15 percentage points all at 
one time. That is what happened when 
the Secretary reduced the support level 
on dairy products earlier this year from 
the maximum of 90 percent to the mini- 
mum of 75 percent. 

When the House yesterday adopted 
the Harrison amendment it agreed that 
the basic commodities should be under 
flexible support but that the level should 
not be dropped more than 742 percent- 
age points, that is from 90 percent to 
8214 percent, between now and the end 
of the next crop year. Now that is 
exactly the position we hope the House 
will not adopt with respect to the level 
of support for dairy products. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. But your produc- 
tion is not controlled, is it? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Javits]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
not think of intruding upon the House 
twice, something I have rarely done, but 
there is one point which needs to be 
emphasized. 

My amendment seeks to leave the sit- 
uation where it is. May I just repeat 
that? My amendment leaves the situa- 
tion where it is. The Andresen amend- 
ment, the O’Konski amendment propose 
to raise the figure. I leave it where it is. 

Just one other point. It seems to me 
very clear that we are talking about a 
very hot political issue. There is no use 
kidding ourselves about it. The only way 
you can enact good legislation in these 
cases is if people who represent areas 
with different economic interests will 
temper the situation of their area, one 
to the other. I think the most ardent 
dairyman would not suggest that his rep- 
resentatives should run the Congress of 
the United States just the way his con- 
stituents want it, because they would 
probably run it into the ground. It 
would be the same if I attempted to do 
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that, or if anybody else did from some 
other particular area, 

I say, in this particular situation you 
have got to have the impact of the people 
with other economic interests in order to 
bring sense into this decision. 

Therefore my amendment should be 
agreed to. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. Was I correct when I 
said that the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Javirs] is trying to sustain the 
action of Secretary Benson who did, in 
the exercise of his discretion, lower the 
price or the level to 75 percent of parity? 

Mr. JAVITS. The gentleman is cor- 
rect, I think. 

Mr. COOLEY. And these other 
amendments would, if agreed to, be a 
repudiaticn of his orders. 

Mr. JAVITS. My point is that I leave 
it where it is. That is the only point 
that Iam making. I leave the situation 
where it is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
have been deeply impressed by the sin- 
cerity that has been shown by the House 
Committee on Agriculture. No com- 
mittee within my memory has. worked 
harder to come forth with a program 
for the welfare of the country than this 
committee. This bill is the result of 10 
months of work by the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. The committee be- 
gan early last September a series of 
grassroots hearings throughout the 
country for the purpose of studying the 
problems of the farmer and getting his 
viewpoint with respect to agricultural 
legislation. 

During those hearings this committee 
traveled more than 20,000 miles 
throughout the United States. It heard 
more than 2,000 witnesses and visited 
many farmers on their farms and dis- 
cussed their problems with them there. 
I feel that the members of this commit- 
tee got very close to rural America which 
enabled this committee to do a better 
job in preparing a farm bill. 

Figures of the Department of Agricul- 
ture itself show that the net farm in- 
come has declined 13 percent in the past 
2 years while other sectors of our econ- 
omy have achieved new records. This 
loss of income already has been felt by 
business in the towns and villages of the 
22d District of Illinois that supply the 
needs of our farm population. Without 
price supports, surplus removal, and 
marketing agreement programs, farm- 
ers’ incomes in 1953 would have been $3 
billion lower or a net income of 25 per- 
cent less, 

In 1953 the present integrated pro- 
gram, price supports, and surplus re- 
moval, and marketing agreements cov- 
ered 70 percent of the value of all crops 
produced, and livestock and livestock 
products in 1953. Between 90 and 95 
percent of all farmers producing crops 
and livestock for marketing were direct- 
ly or indirectly benefited by existing 
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price stabilization and market-agree- 
ment programs that prevented further 
impairment of agriculture income. 

I wish that I could say that this was 
the entire picture. But now agriculture 
is in a crucial position. Farmers now 
face two additional reductions in income 
in 1954: 

First. Farmers face further reduction 
of income by their voluntary action, 
severely limiting acreage of major crops, 
in order to bring production into balance 
with consumption. 

Second. Unless Congress acts today, 
the 1949 Agricultural Act will take effect 
next year, reducing the 90 percent of 
parity supports of the basic crops to a 
flexible system of 75 percent to 90 per- 
cent of parity. 

It is estimated that reduction in first 
above, alone, will amount to about 5 per- 
cent of the farmer’s gross income. Such 
a sudden reduction in prices in addition 
to 13 percent already suffered, would be 
dangerous not only to agriculture, but 
to the whole economy. It is estimated 
that further reduction in second, above, 
would be an additional thousand dollars 
per 100 acres of land for the entire coun- 
try. The average size of a farm in the 
22d District of Illinois is 183 acres. The 
total reduction of gross income for each 
average farm in my district by virtue of 
a reduction to 75 percent would be 
around $1,800 of gross income, 

For the benefit of my colleagues in the 
House may I review this again? 

First. During the last 2 years, net farm 
income has declined approximately 13 
percent. 

Second. By action this year, volun- 
tarily putting into force acreage controls, 
the farmer has further reduced his in- 
come by approximately 5 percent. 

Third. By next year, imposing 75 per- 
cent of parity—which is what the Sec- 
retary has indicated he would do—the 
average farmer will lose an additional 
gross income of $1,800 per farm, in my 
particular district. Can any one in this 
House name any other segment of our 
economy that could afford to take three 
cuts in income within 36 months and 
hope to survive as a going concern? 
Has any one indicated that labor would 
be willing to take a similar reduction in 
wages or in standard of living? Can 
anyone tell me of any business that 
would be willing to take the same kind 
of a decrease in either its net or gross 
income? And may I say that I am cer- 
tainly not proposing that either one of 
those would be either deserving or should 
take that kind of a reduction? 

Time and again I have heard upon 
the floor of this House, and have read 
in the editorials of metropolitan news- 
papers that the price-support program 
on the basic agricultural commodities 
has been unduly financially burdensome, 
I would like to comment on that for a 
few minutes if I may. 

We have six basic commodities: wheat, 
corn, cotton, peanuts, rice, and tobacco. 
According to information furnished me 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Benson—I am giving you the facts and 
figures submitted by him to me, and 
which I am presenting to you. The 
losses on those six commodities during 
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the entire operation of the program, over 
a period of 21 years, have amounted to 
a@ net loss of $21 million, or actually, $1 
million a year, 

Now, can anyone give me a good, solid 
reason to destroy the program on the 
basic commodities—and they are the 
commodities which have been supported 
by 90 percent of parity. 

These figures are well known to the 
Committee on Agriculture, the same tes- 
timony was rendered by the Secretary of 
Agriculture at the time of his testimony 
before that great committee. 

At this time, I am going to pause to 
allow any Member of this House who 
would like to, to dispute these figures. 
If there are any figures to the contrary 
and if this statement is not true, I would 
like to have someone comment on it. 

There are serious misunderstandings 
and misconceptions of the farm program. 
They should be corrected. 

Misconception No. 1: That the present 
program of 90 percent supports on the 
basic crops is primarily responsible for 
the accumulation of existing surpluses in 
those crops. The facts refute this. The 
present accumulation of food and fiber 
has occured in the last 2 years. This 
was due to the 30 percent drop in farm 
exports, near record production by a 
war-expanded agricultural plan. At the 
onset of the Korean conflict, our Govern- 
ment encouraged expansion of the pro- 
duction of food and fiber. A large part 
of the surplus went into Government- 
supported storage, and has been charged 
against the farm program. The real 
facts are that the overproduction was 
brought about by Government policy re- 
lated to national defense. 

Misconception No. 2: That a flexible 
price-support program at 75 percent to 
90 percent of parity would of itself dis- 
courage production and help remove the 
surplus problem. 

I have read the hearings before the 
Committee on Agriculture. Evidence 
before that committee indicates that all 
farm production now in ample supply 
will be maintained or increased in pro- 
duction, as the farmers seek to protect 
their income in the face of lowering 
prices. There is no credible evidence I 
can find that if flexible supports had been 
in effect since 1952, that our surplus 
problem would have been any less. The 
only evidence in those hearings in sup- 
port of the theory that flexible price sup- 
ports would reduce production is a state- 
ment by the Secretary of Agriculture 
that some study showed that a 10 percent 
reduction in the price of a farm product, 
would mean 2 percent less production of 
that product in the forthcoming year. 

Misconception No. 3: That flexible 
price supports would result in important 
price reductions to consumers and a sub- 
stantial increase in consumption. 

That, too, is a fallacy. The farm price 
of the basic commodities supported at 
90 percent of parity is only a small part 
of the retail cost of consumer production 
made from them. A drop of 10 to 20 
percent in the farm prices of these com- 
modities would reduce consumer prices 
for their products less than 3 percent, 
Evidence before the committee indicates 
that a reduction from 90 percent to 75 
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percent of parity of wheat would lower 
the price of a 16-cent loaf of bread by 
approximately one-sixth of a penny. 
The farmer gets 24 cents for the total 
amount of wheat in the loaf. The price 
a farmer gets for wheat would have to 
be cut from the present price of about 
$2 to about 75 cents a bushel to reflect 
a 1-cent reduction in the cost of a loaf 
of bread. 

Misconception No. 4: That agriculture 
is subsidized to a greater extent than 
other segments of our economy and that 
agriculture is being subsidized in vast 
amounts by the Federal Government. 

The best and latest figures on that 
subject are found in the Federal budget 
and I would like to noint out that the 
1953 Federal budget, under “Special 
analysis and tables—Investment, oper- 
ating, and other budget expenditures,” 
lists actual expenses for 1952 for “Aids 
and special services,” as follows: 

Total agricultural aids and 

special services $463, 000, 000 

Total business aids and spe- 


cial services 1, 041, 000, 000 
Total labor aids and special 
Garvin... 200. 000, 000 


So whatever may be said about sub- 
sidies in the Federal budget, it must be 
admitted that agriculture is not alone in 
this respect. 

I have mentioned these misconceptions 
because there has never been a time in 
our history when it was more important 
for the average citizen—the consumer— 
to be informed on agricultural policies 
as today. It is most important that city 
people understand that the farm prob- 
lem is their problem, too. 

Consumers get more and better food 
today, with an expenditure of a smaller 
percentage of their total income, than in 
any other period in history. 

Figures prepared by the Department 
of Agriculture economists show that in 
1914—-which is 1 of 3 years cited by the 
Department of Labor as being a year of 
the fairest exchange between labor and 
agriculture—the average factory em- 
ployee could buy 3% pounds of bread 
with an hour's earnings. In 1929 he 
could buy 6449 pounds with 1 hour’s earn- 
ings; in 1953 he could buy 107% pounds. 

These economists have set up a table 
for other major foods showing what 
1 hour's average factory pay bought in 
1914, 1929, and 1953, as follows: 


1914 | 1929 | 1953 
Round steak 1.2 1.9 
Pork chops.. 1.5 21 
Butter 1.0 2.2 
Milk... 3.9 7.5 
Eggs... 1.1 2.5 
Potatoes.. 17.7 | 32.6 
1.3 3.6 
1.3 2.2 
4.4 10.0 
1.4 2.9 


The largest reduction in the price of 
food in comparison with wages has oc- 
curred during the years of the develop- 
ment of the present program that had 
as its aim a parity income for agricul- 
ture. Itis evident, therefore, that con- 
sumers have gotten their greatest con- 
cessions in prices of food and fiber at 
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the time of the growth of farm-income 
stability. 

As farm income has declined, the prices 
of many things that farmers buy are 
going up. The farmer has found him- 
self in a price squeeze. The individual 
farmer, in the middle, finds that he has 
less and less money remaining after 
paying expenses, as time goes on. For 
this reason, you saw the farm market 
narrowing for many products of indus- 
try. Tractor output declined around 
25 percent in 1952. Tractor sales went 
down another 10 to 15 percent in the 
first 3 months of 1253. There was a 
further decline in late 1953 and early 
1954. The prices that farmers pay are 
firm and headed upward in most cases. 
A medium-sized tractor still costs 
around $1,990, on the average, or about 


-$120 more than in 1950. A stake truck 


averages $2,330, up $270 from the 1950 
price. A tractor plow costs the farmer 
about 20 percent more than on the eve 
of the Korean war. Gasoline has gone 
up to about 28 cents a gallon, where it 
was 24.5 3 years ago. 

These weaknesses in farm prices show 
the working of supply and demand in 
the farm markets. Supplies of nearly 
everything that the farmer produces are 
huge, while the demand for them is go- 
ing down. What has been said about the 
prices in this paragraph can also be said 
about farm labor, farm supplies, fer- 
tilizers, feeds, and seeds. 

What is the solution for this squeeze 
between farm income and the price the 
farmer pays for what he uses? There is 
one thing for sure. We must not let 
farm income drop in 1954. As expenses 
rise, it is ever more vital to prevent a 
slump in cash receipts. One of the men 
in my own county of Champaign, in 
Illinois, keeps cost accounts with the 
College of Agriculture at the University 
of Illinois, in Urbana. The chart which 
was prepared by him shows that in 1946, 
his total expenses were 58 percent; in 
1948, 71 percent; and in 1951, 76 percent. 
This means that within a 3-year period, 
his own take-home percent of his busi- 
ness had declined from 42 percent to 24 
percent. 

I think this is a good place to refer to 
the erroneous idea that the farmers, as a 
class, are all getting rich. In the past, 
a few, through frugality and good man- 
agement, have achieved a competence. 
But the answer to those who think that 
farmers as a class are unusually pros- 
perous is given by the cold figures com- 
piled by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. Those figures show that for 
1952 the average per capita income of 
persons living on farms from both agri- 
cultural and nonagricultural sources was 
$924. This included cash from market- 
ings, Government payments, value of 
home consumption, and rental value of 
dwellings. For the same period the per 
capita income of the nonfarm popula- 
tion was $1,827 from all sources or prac- 
tically twice as much. 

I happen to have the largest cash 
grain district in America. We grow, 
mostly, in that district, corn and soy- 
beans. I have heard much discussion 
about farm surpluses. Many of these 
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surpluses are overemphasized and over- 


magnified. Take, for instance, the 
situation in corn. It is true that we will 
have, on October 1, 1954, a carryover 
of some 900 million bushels. However, 
may I point out to this House that that 
constitutes only about a 3 months’ do- 
mestic supply. The world conditions 
being what they are today, I would 
rather have an economy of abundance 
than an economy of scarcity such as we 
had when we entered World War II. 

The farmer has suffered within the 
last 24 months 2 drastic reductions 
in income—1 of 13 percent overall, 
and another of 5 percent as a result of 
acreage controls on farm-supported 
products in 1954. I believe we would be 
doing the farmer a serious injustice to 
impose another farm income reduction 
of approximately $1,000 per 100 acres of 
land by the imposition of 75 percent 
parity support prices. That is the de- 
cision which my colleagues in this 
House have to make today. If you de- 
cide to support the program to reduce 
parity prices in line with the Secretary's 
recommendation, you will have to justify 
this decrease in farm income. 

The farmer has recovered his confi- 
dence from last year. He is again spend- 
ing in the market, because he has confi- 
dence in the future of the present farm 
program. 

I intend to do my best to help him still 
maintain a fair portion of the national 
income. 

These are my reasons for voting to 
retain the 90 percent of parity program 
on basic commodities for another year 
while we examine the results of acreage 
controls and the effect of the agricul- 
tural surplus trade bill which was passed 
in this House last week. I have faith 
that we are going to work out the farm 
surplus problem in the next 2 years 
without severely penalizing farm income. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. O'Hara]. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, you are dealing with a food 
item which has been over the course of 
history one of the most important food 
items we have ever had. Take a quart 
of milk. I think the scientists would 
tell you that it has about 42 cents worth 
of food value. 

I am supporting the Andresen amend- 
ment. I think that is reasonable. I 
would not take the viewpoint of my good 
friend from New York [Mr. Javits]. If 
he knew what that drop, from 90 to 75 
percent, did in the economy of the people 
in the dairying business, his viewpoint 
would change. If that same move were 
applied to his people I am sure you would 
hear him at the height of his oratory 
complaining about it. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. OHARA of Minnesota. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. I desire 
to say that I think the O’Konski amend- 
ment is meritorious and represents the 
proper solution to this problem and I 
intend to give it my support. If the 
O’Konski amendment is defeated I shall 
support the Andresen amendment, 
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Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. The 
O’Konski amendment is meritorious. I 
am just trying to reconcile the differ- 
ences of viewpoint and, therefore, I am 
supporting my great friend from Min- 
nesota, a member of the Committee on 
Agriculture, Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN. 
His amendment is fair, and reasonable, 
and meritorious. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I am in favor of the O’Konski 
amendment offered as an amendment to 
the Andresen amendment. This amend- 
ment provides for 90 percent of parity for 
dairy farmers. If that amendment fails, 
I am for the original amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota, [Mr. 
Aucust H. ANDRESEN]. I had also 
planned to introduce an amendment 
raising the support on dairy products 
from 80 percent of parity to 90 percent 
of parity. But when the House yesterday 
cut basics down from 90 percent of parity 
to 82% percent of parity I withdrew my 
amendment in favor of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. O’Konsk1]. Ithen 
introduced an amendment which would 
tie dairy products with basic commodi- 
ties. But as the gentleman from Minne- 
sota, being a member of the Committee 
on Agriculture, has priority I am offer- 
ing my amendment as an addition to that 
of the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. If the 
gentleman would read the formula that 
goes into operation on April 1 of next 
year, I think he would agree with me 
that it will do the business so that we can 
balance supplies and cost of production 
and distribution and secure the desired 
support price. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. My 
amendment extends dairy supports to 
December 31, 1955. Does the gentleman 
object to that? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. We 
also have a lot of butter in Pierce county 
that we cannot get rid of. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, the purpose of my amend- 
ment is first to change the period for 
dairy-price supports to conform with 
the support-price period for all other 
commodities, and second to set the level 
of support for milk and other dairy prod- 
ucts at not less than 24% percent of pari- 
ty of the basic commodities. 

The farmers of this Nation have a 
great many needs, aspirations, and prob- 
lems in common. All farmers have been 
in the same boat over the past 50 years— 
that is to say they have shared the same 
ups and downs. Going a step further— 
there really isn’t any human difference 
between farm families who produce milk 
for sale and those who produce cotton, 
wheat, hogs, flax, barley, rice, peanuts, 
potatoes, cantaloups, fruit, or any other 
commodities. 

It may come as a surprise to most of 
you to learn that the main difference 
between milk producers and other farm 
families is that, year in and year out, 
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the operators and family workers on 
dairy farms make lower returns per hour 
and per family for labor and manage- 
ment than any other group of commer- 
cial family farms except cotton pro- 
ducers in the southern Piedmont. 

Dairy farmers in Vermont and New 
York, on the average for the 5 years 
1937-41, earned 12 cents per hour. 

Wisconsin milk producers did only a 
little better. Their return was 17 cents 
per hour. 

During the same period, wheat farm- 
ers in the Northern Plain States aver- 
aged 20 and 30 cents per hour. The 
hourly income of corn hog farmers 
ranged from 24 to 44 cents per hour. 
The hog farmers with the lowest hour- 
ly income were the ones who combined 
hog-dairy enterprises. 

By 1952, milk producers were making 
between 55 and 74 cents per hour in the 
Central Northeast and Wisconsin areas. 

The same year, hog-dairy combina- 
tions made $1.13 per hour. Income per 
hour of most farmers was higher than 
the income of dairy farmers that year. 

It is not my purpose, in citing these 
figures, to set the dairy farmer apart 
from other farmers. On the contrary, I 
firmly believe that farmers must share 
concern for each other’s income prob- 
lems. It is only through such concern 
that full parity for farmers can be 
achieved. Let me illustrate further, I 
represent a dairy area but I would not 
sit idly by and see present price supports 
on the basic commodities eliminated. 
By the same token, I believe you may, 
my colleagues, be aware that the actions 
of the Department of Agriculture flexible 
supporters in cutting dairy price sup- 
ports endangers every commodity. 

Do not be led astray by glib examples 
of how few farmers and few States ben- 
efit from price supports. 

If mutual concern for our mutual 
price-support problems prevails in the 
House today, you will not depart until 
dairy farmers are assured, as an absolute 
minimum, of at least 90 percent of par- 
ity. Based on the hourly pay figures cited 
earlier, 90 percent of parity would not 
provide as much as the minimum hourly 
wage guaranteed to many non-farm 
workers under the wage and hour law. 

Letters I have received recently from 
Mr. C. L. Graff, Wheeler, Wis., and Mrs. 
Richard Hogan, route No. 2, Rice Lake, 
Wis., give the case for dairy-price sup- 
ports. These letters are thoughtful ex- 
pressions of the grassroots thinking and 
concern. 

Mr. Graff writes that a 2-plow tractor 
cost $1,710 in 1947, $2,215 in 1954; a 2- 
bottom plow, $190 in 1947, $280 in 1954; 
a manure spreader—2 wheel—$315 in 
1947, $423 in 1954; a tractor mower, $190 
in 1947; $310 in 1954. 

Mr. Graff writes further that the aver- 
age price received by him this year for 
grade A milk is down 66 cents per hun- 
dred from 1947—down from $3.81 in 1947 
to $3.15 in 1954, In making calculations 
from the figures supplied by Mr. Graff, I 
find that farm-equipment prices have 
increased from 61 to 77 percent whole 
milk prices have declined 17.3 percent. 

Mr. Graff makes a very telling com- 
parison in his letter on the cost of a 
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tractor and the amount of milk it takes 
to buy that tractor. According to Mr. 
Graff, milk in 1952 brought $4.12 a hun- 
dredweight. At this price it took 54,000 
pounds of milk to buy a $2,215 tractor. 
Today it takes 74,000 pounds of milk to 
buy the same tractor. I believe that this 
illustration sums up very well the plight 
of the Nation’s dairy farmers. 

Mr. Graff writes further, and I quote: 

I think a cross-the-board package plan 
such as the Farmers Union proposes is the 
soundest plan presented so far. 


Mrs. Hogan writes, and I quote: 


Ninety percent will help, but how can any- 
one expect a farmer to operate his business 
when he loses 10 to 25 cents on every dollar’s 
worth of business. 

+ + + after all, 100 percent of parity 
means only that we receive prices that make 
our dollars worth as much as everyone else’s 
dollars. 

We are the only business that takes its 
produce to the consumer and says, “What 
will you pay for it?“ Everyone else figures 
out how much it cost to produce the product 
and give them a profit and interest on their 
money and that is what we have to pay. 

+ * * Now let's take 1942. * We re- 
ceived $2.85 per hundred for our milk, the 
same as last month. 

Here is a comparison of some of the prices 
we paid then and have to pay now. 

All items are the same brand or trade 
name. 


The figures supplied by Mrs. Hogan are 
as follows: 
Egg mash per hundred pound in 1942, 
$3.15; in 1954, $5.50. 
Calf feed per hundred pound in 1942, $3.75; 
in 1954, $9.10. 
Tractor in 1942, $1,100; in 1954, $2,280. 
„ in 1942, $1 per month; in 1953, 
14. 
Men's shoes in 1942, $3.75; in 1954, $9.95. 
„ light bill in 1942, $5.67; in 1954, 
$22. 


Mrs. Hogan indicates that this in- 
crease is due in part to increased use of 
electricity. 

Hybrid seed corn in 1942 (per bushel), 
$6.60; in 1954, $10.50 to $14.95. 

Automobile in 1942, $1,400; in 1954, $2,390. 


Mrs. Hogan writes further, and I 
quote: 

Since the spring of 1953 our farm has not 
produced enough cash to meet expenses and 
give us a modest living ($2,400 for food, 
clothing, fuel, and the entire light and phone 
bill for 7 people. 

If we cannot meet expenses milking 26 
cows, we will have to milk 36 cows and so 
will every other dairy farmer have to in- 
crease his production in proportion. 


Reduced farm income is not just a 
farm problem. It is a national problem. 
A national problem just as serious in its 
implication to consumers as to farmers 
themselves. 

The big questions are: First. How long 
are family farmers going to be able to 
stay on their farms? Second. How se- 
cure is the Nation’s food supply? Third. 
How can we maintain a full employment 
economy with a cut in farm purchasing 
power? 

I ask that you support this amend- 
ment I have introduced to restore dairy 
farmers’ price to near the level of basic 
commodities, 
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A vote for dairy farmers is a vote for 
all of our citizens—farmers and con- 
sumers alike. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
BEAMER]. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Chairman, I think 
there is a very important point that we 
must reeognize in connection with dairy 
products. I am a dairy farmer. I ap- 
preciate very much the opportunity of 
bringing our product to the tables of the 
farmer and the consumer. 

In 1953 the dairy farmers produced 
over 121 billion pounds of dairy products 
and it is anticipated that in 1954 they 
will produce over 123 billion pounds, all 
of which means that every effort has 
been made to increase the production of 
dairy products and nothing especially 
has been done to increase their con- 
sumption. 

What are you going to do when you 
raise the support to 90 percent and en- 
courage increased production when you 
have not increased consumption? Do 
you not see the problem you are facing? 
The fact of the matter is that since 
Secretary Benson has reduced it to 75 
percent of parity the consumption of 
butter has increased from 7 to 10 per- 
cent each month. 

I just received a letter from my farm 
yesterday saying that the price of milk is 
up 10 cents. We are not going to be in 
bad shape as dairy farmers if we can put 
our products on the table at a price at 
which the consumer can buy it and use 
it. 

I do not have figures giving an esti- 
mate of the additional cost that would be 
entailed if the 90 percent of parity price 
were adopted. On the basis of the 80 
percent maximum parity which is in the 
committee bill, the cost of the program 
would increase approximately $100 mil- 
lion for a year’s operation. 

At the same time, on this 80-percent 
committee recommendation, the Gov- 
ernment acquisition of butter would in- 
crease by about 100 to 150 million pounds 
above acquisition at the present 75 per- 
cent of parity, which in itself will be 
frighteningly high. 

A proper disposal program could re- 
duce this figure. It is hoped and con- 
templated that the school children, vet- 
erans, men in the Armed Forces and all 
other possible outlets can be used as an 
escape valve for the accumulating dairy 
products. 

It has been alarming to those of us who 
want to increase the sale of butter and 
‘milk products to learn that the per cap- 
ita consumption of oleomargarine now is 
greater than the per capita consumption 
of butter. If high support prices main- 
tain high butter prices, legitimate butter 
consumption will continue to decrease. 
Does it not seem the greater part of wis- 
dom to have an incentive to build mar- 
kets for dairy products? In fact, the 
dairy industry has made great strides in 
that direction in its advertising program, 
in new self-service dispensers, and other 
similar marketing devices. How would 
the dairy industry strive to build these 
additional markets if the Government 
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stands ready to purchase at attractive 
prices. 

The fact of the matter is that the con- 
cern should be with two classes of 
people—the milk producer and the milk 
consumer. Windfall profits would be 
most likely to accrue to the trade or to 
the middleman. It is conceivable that 
the creameries and cheese plants would 
hold back their supplies and then offer 
tremendous stocks at the new attractive 
prices which would become effective 
September 1. 

In brief, it is hoped that the entire 
dairy problem can be considered in the 
Congress, as well as by the industry 
itself, as a continuing one for the future 
instead of one merely for immediate 
gain. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PoaceE]. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I had 
hoped in the committee to get as high as 
824 percent or even 85 percent for dairy 
products for this coming year because 
I felt that we should not step dairy prod- 
ucts down too fast. But, I think we are 
faced with a practical proposition. If 
this House proposes to cut the support 
on the basic commodities which are un- 
der controls where the farmers are tak- 
ing a big cut in acreage and in produc- 
tion, then we certainly should not fix the 
price of an uncontrolled commodity as 
high as the support of controlled com- 
modities. Consequently, it seems to me 
that since you have taken the action, 
which you took yesterday, and cut the 
basic commodities down 742 percent or 
down to 82 ½ percent even where there 
are controls, it would be rather ridiculous 
and rather strange, and it would be an 
indefensible position if we were then to 
attempt to support dairy products with- 
out any control at exactly the same 
figure at which we support the con- 
trolled basics. If we put the basics at 
90 percent where they ought to be, I will 
agree we ought to support dairy products 
at 85 percent. Certainly, dairy products 
ought not to take such a tremendous cut 
as the Secretary of Agriculture has in- 
voked. But, I cannot in good conscience 
say that you are sincerely trying to work 
out a sound farm program, and then put 
a price on uncontrolled commodities on 
exactly the same basis that you put on 
the price-support level of controlled 
commodities. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN]. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I recognize the criticism 
made by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PoacE] has some validity to it as to con- 
trolling production of milk from dairy 
herds in this country. But if the pro- 
visions of the bill, which we have pre- 
sented in the dairy title are properly ad- 
ministered, we will not only control pro- 
duction of milk by reducing the number 
of milkcows, but we will also have a pro- 
gram which will provide adequate sup- 
plies for the American people at reason- 
able prices. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has been given blanket authority 
to initiate any program he desires to 
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distribute surplus milk and dairy prod- 
ucts in this country. We do not admin- 
ister the laws, and if he does not have 
the intelligence to work out a program, 
having full authority to do so, then we 
had better write specific instructions in 
the law so that he can go ahead and 
carry out letter by letter what we have 
written here. I want to give him the 
authority. He said he has a program, 
but he has failed to put it into operation. 
I urge the adoption of my original 
amendment to increase the support 
prices from 80 percent to 82 ½ percent 
to give equality to our great dairy in- 
dustry. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wish to associate myself with 
my colleague [Mr. Aucust H. ANDRE- 
SEN] in the amendment which he is 
offering here today in behalf of the 
dairy farmers. Congressman ANDRESEN 
knows more about the dairy problem 
than any other Congressman and it is 
unfortunate that his knowledge is not 
made use of by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

It is unthinking to me that the man 
who milks cows 14 times a week should 
only be entitled to 75 percent or 80 per- 
cent of parity. If we continue to dis- 
courage initiative in the production of 
dairy products, our people will, in years 
to come, suffer because of the lack of 
that most nutritious of all human 
foods—milk. 

Personally, I feel that we should have 
at least an 85-percent support on milk 
and dairy products and 90 percent of 
our basic feed grains. Inasmuch as the 
House has decided, against my protesta- 
tions, to reduce the price support on our 
basic feeds from 90 percent to 8244 per- 
cent, I surely hope that it will give at 
least equal consideration to the dairy 
farmers and agree to Mr. ANDRESEN’S 
amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amend- 
ments be read in the order in which they 
will be voted. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Javits as an 
amendment to the amendment offered by Mr. 
Avucust H. ANDRESEN: Strike out “8214 per- 
cent” and insert 75 percent.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Javits] to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Aucust H, AN- 
DRESEN]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Javrrs) there 
were—ayes 39, noes 102. 

So the amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the substitute amendment offered 
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by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
O’Konskx1] as a substitute for the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. O’KoNsKI as a 
substitute for the amendment offered by 
Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN: Page 33, line 19, 
after the word “ending” strike out “March 
31, 1955” and insert “December 31, 1955”; 
and in line 20 strike out “80 percent” and 
insert “90 percent.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin for the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN]. 

The substitute amendment was re- 
jected. ; 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
Andresen amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JOHNSON of 
Wisconsin as an amendment to the amend- 
ment offered by Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN: 
On page 33, line 19, strike out “March 31,” 
and insert “December 31,” and amend the 
amendment by adding at the end of said 
amendment: “That in the event the parity 
price of basic commodities is raised above 
85 percent, the parity price for milk and 
butterfat and the products thereof produced 
shall not be less than 2½ percent of the 
parity price for the basic commodities.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. JOHNSON] to 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Aucust H. 
ANDRESEN]. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment offered by Mr. 
AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Aucust H. An- 
DRESEN: On page 33, line 20, after “than” 
strike out “80” and insert “8214.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Aucust H. An- 
DRESEN]. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
being in doubt, on a division, there 
were—ayes 83, noes 87. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. Aucust H. AN- 
DRESEN and Mr. HOPE. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
91, noes 108. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HL: On page 
25, strike out all of lines 9 and 10 and line 11 
to the period. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, before I 
begin a few remarks on my amendment I 
should like to pay a compliment to the 
excellent gentleman who is presiding. 

Cc—607 
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He is a former member of the Committee 
on Agriculture and he got his training 
over there on the third floor of the New 
House Office Building. Of course, I hope 
that gets me a favorable vote or two on 
my amendment. If it does not, I am 
going to be disappointed. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. May I say also that 
he received a postgraduate course as a 
member of the Committee on Appro- 
priations 

Mr. HILL. Then he is well qualified 
to keep you in order, so I will hasten on 
with my amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a simple amend- 
ment to section 313, page 25. We just 
strike out two and a half lines. All we 
do is to take out the end of this Wool 
Marketing and Support Act. 

The reason we do that is obvious. 
The intent of the pending amendment 
and the intent of this bill is to create in 
the wool industry itself legislation that 
will provide us with the necessary wool 
which we might need in case of an emer- 
gency. Wool is quite different from most 
other products. 

In looking over a list given to our com- 
mittee in the hearings, you will discover 
on page 6 of the committee hearings 8 
crops that I shall mention, and wool is 
the only crop that has changed down- 
ward or that has been reduced in the last 
10 years. Let me give you the percent- 
ages; then you will know why we have 
been in trouble in the last 10 years. A 
comparison of the changes in production 
and the relation of our output to do- 
mestic utilization for a number of prod- 
ucts clearly indicates what our trouble is. 

Let me read to you from pages 6 and 
26 of our hearings: 

Separate legislation should be enacted for 
this program. We have separate legislation 
for sugar. Wool and sugar are the two major 
agricultural commodities in which the United 
States is deficient in production. Both face 
heavy import competition with serious in- 
ternational complications. Legislation and 
programs for the commodities which are pro- 
duced in surplus in this country just do not 
fit such situations as we are confronted with 
in the case of wool ard sugar. 

Comparison of the changes in production 
and the relation of our output to domestic 
utilization for a number of products clearly 
indicates the need for treating wool by sep- 
arate legislation. 


Change in | Percentage 
production | production is 
during last 


Product of domestic 


The above percentage changes in produc- 
tion are based on the average production for 
the 3 years 1951-53, compared with the 3 
years 1941-43. The relationship between our 
production and domestic utilization is fig- 
ured for the 3 years 1951-53. It will be noted 
that in the case of wool, our production de- 
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clined even though we are on an import 
basis; while for the other products listed, 
production has increased even though we 
are on an export basis, except for sugar. 

. . = . . 


Mr. HT. Mr. Rizley, as I remember cor- 
rectly, you were a member of this committee 
in 1942. Is that correct? 

Mr. RIZLEY. Yes, I think that is right; 1942 
as I recall. 

Mr. HILL. I am not sure who was chairman 
at that time, but do you recall sitting in this 
room when two Congressmen from sheep 
areas had to have a towel to catch their tears 
because we insisted that the OPA had frozen 
the price of wool at a lower price than 
any other product had been frozen? We 
hit the downward grade on wool. Have you 
forgotten that testimony and the men who 
testified—the Congressman from Wyoming 
and myself? I have not looked up the rec- 
ord, but I just remember what we tried to do 
for the sheep people in 1942 when they were 
freezing the price of wool at the lowest 
price of wool for 20 years in its relation to 
other products. Have you forgotten that? 

Mr. RIZLEY. I am sure my former col- 
league’s memory is more accurate than my 
own, but I do remember that was substan- 
tially right. 

Mr. Hitt. That was the beginning of the 
downward trend in the price of wool, as your 
own table indicates. You will notice it not 
only was the beginning of the downward 
trend of wool prices, but the beginning of the 
breaking up of our great wool-producing ac- 
tivities in the sheep-growing sections of the 
United States. 

Mr. Riztey. I think that exhibit speaks for 
itself. 

Mr. HILL. Then you notice another peculiar 
thing from your table. When you got the 
price up to a respectable price of 97 cents 
around 1952, then your sheep population in- 
creased and then immediately something 
happened. Down went the price from 97 to 
54. Off went the number of sheep popula- 
tion. What I am trying to bring into this is 
some little past history which indicates to 
me that something desperate must be done 
if we are going to save what is left of the 
sheep industry, or they are going to be right 
where the lead and zinc producers are. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. Rey. I will say, Congressman HILL, 
while I have only been down there a short 
time, I have had a considerable number of 
meetings with every segment of the wool 
industry in this country. What you have 
said certainly represents their sentiments, 
that something has to be done; otherwise 
they are not going to be able to keep the 
mandate of this Congress to produce the 
amount of wool that Congress has said is 
strategic and necessary for our national de- 
fense. 

Mr. Hitt. How will this bill operate in pay- 
ing the sheep producers? Does he have to 
wait for a year after he has sold his clip 
before he will receive his pay? 

Mr. RIZLEY. I will let Mr. ImMasche answer 
that. 

Mr. IMMascHE, Under this program, the 
Secretary would announce the incentive 
price probably 8 months before the begin- 
ning of the marketing year. He would an- 
nounce the price in the fall of the year 
when woolgrowers are shaping up their herds 
for next year’s production. That price 
would apply for all marketing beginning for 
the marketing year April 1, until the next 
April 1. 

Now then, after the year is over, if the 
reported farm price turns out to be less 
than the incentive price, then payments 
would be made at that time. So it is con- 
ceivable that the grower would have to wait 
as much as a year. But as long as you have 
the tariff and the domestic price of wool is 
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based upon the world price plus the tariff, 
we do not figure that these payments will 
amount to any substantial part of his total 
income. It might be 10, 20, or 30 percent; 
but he will have to wait as much as a year 
for that part. 

Mr. HILL. The next question. I notice, 
from casually looking over your tables, that 
you do not have what has been going on 
with these section 32 funds. If I remember 
correctly—and you may put me straight if 
I am wrong—the tariff on wool has been 
producing more money than any other or 
any combination of other imports. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. IMMAscHE. I would have to have the 
record on that, sir, but I imagine that could 
be so. 

Mr. Hnr. Then what has been going with 
those funds that we have been getting 
through all these years while the sheep men 
have been having real difficulties? How has 
the Agriculture Department spent the money 
that has been raised by the tariff on wool? 
Have the wool men not had any benefit of 
those funds whatever? If they have, I would 
like to know what it is. 

Mr. ImMascHe. Under the restrictions on 
the use of section 32 money, none of it has 
been made available for purposes like this. 
Some of it has been used, for instance, this 
last year for the purchase of beef to assist 
the cattle market during that period when 
we had heavy marketings of grass cattle. 
But there are definite limitations as to the 
way section 32 funds can be used. 
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Mr. HILL. That brings me to the next ques- 
tion that is wrong, I think, not with this 
legislation but the legislation to help the 
woolindustry. That is, that the tariff money 
that has been raised from the importation 
of wool certainly should have been—a con- 
siderable amount of it at least—used to help 
the wool industry. The late Reed Murphy, 
who was a grand Congressman and who 
served for years on this committee, always 
insisted, in private conversation, that the 
money that was raised by the wool tariff 
should have been applied to the industry 
that raised the money. In other words, the 
wool people of these United States have been 
suffering because of imported wool; and yet 
the money that was raised by the tariff never 
benefited the wool people to any extent. 
Now. am I correct in that statement? 

Mr. IMMascHE. Sir, we would be glad to in- 
sert in the record what has been collected 
and what use has been made of section 32 
funds. We do not have it here. 

Mr. HILL. Will you do that for the record? 
I am very much interested in working on 
this from the standpoint of saving the wool 
and the sheep industry. They go together. 
We must protect them or one of these days 
we will be completely out of both lambs 
and the wool industry, too. Where I live 
we feed hundreds and hundreds of head of 
lambs. Our lamb-feeding industry is on the 
way up. We almost quit this year because 
of the lack of lambs on the ranges. That 
is because of the price of wool. 
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So it is important that we begin to do 
something for this, shall I say, stricken agri- 
cultural industry. So I am glad to know, 
Mr. Rizley, that you are back up here fight- 
ing to help us farmers pay our bills and 
keep our industry solvent. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I am through. . 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I just wanted to add my 
idea on this table that you are going to sub- 
mit. Under the use of section 32 funds, will 
you make that an itemized table showing 
how each part of the section 32 funds was 
used and the commodity and the amount for 
which it was used? 

Mr. IMMASCHE. We will be glad to get 
whatever is available, sir. 

Mr. Cooter. Will that also show from what 
source the revenue is collected? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Yes; I would like to have 
that, too. 

Mr. HILL. That is correct. 
mind. 

Mr. IMMASscHE. We may have to contact the 
Tariff Commission or the Department of the 
Treasury for that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Of course there are a tre- 
mendous number of agricultural items. I 
think it will be satisfactory if you include 
only the larger items. 

Mr. ImMascHe. I know that we have cer- 
tain summary information readily available; 
but if we try to get something else, it is 
going to take time. 


I had that in 


Agricultural Marketing Service—Removal of surplus agricultural commodities—Estimated duties and import tazes collected by tariff 


schedules 


Tariff schedules 


Chemicals, oils, and paints 
Earths, earthenware, and glassw 
Metals and manufactures. ---.- 
Wood and manufactures 

Sugar, molasses, and manufactures. 
To and manufactures 


Flax, hemp, jute, and manufactures 
Wool and manufactures 
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. $14, 252. 477810. 635, 456 
15, 320, 506 16, 219, 763 
53, 421, 364 48, 512, 878 
4, 623. 999 4, 563, 
34, 564, 761 37, 206, 
23, 784, 290 23, 521, 845 
56, 729, 299 51, 913, 610 
23, 833, 587 24, 144, 815 
6, 224, 481 5, 376, 191 
9, 999, 966 7, 034, 962 
81, 409, 809 58, 039, 722 
6, 258, 108 5, 670, 351 
6, 744, 300 1, 706, 081 
3, 442, 239 2, 199, 444 
45, 419, 178 43. 373, 912 
{ 1932 and subsequent acts. 18, 749, 537 24, 499, 166 
S 404,777,901 | 364, 618, 107 


Calendar year 


1953 (through 
October) 


$23, 132,738 | $25, 748,718 | $20, 708, 726 $22, 531, 547 
21, 934, 881 31, 663, 266 29, 568, 624 26, 837, 947 
85, 474,866 | 108,144,978 | 109, 905, 499 119, 410, 547 

8, 513, 952 9, 866, 184 10, 133, 764 11, 332, 616 
37, 634, 849 34, 956, 558 36, 044, 381 234, 165 
19, 534, 035 20, 483, 863 16, 758, 305 14, 340, 278 
66, 673, 488 71, 369, 217 75, 080, 813 58, 625, 7 
29, 284, 373 31, 456, 304 30, 025, 363 27, 861, 359 

9, 741. 665 10, 874, 834 8, 981, 279 169, 020 

9, 279, 437 11, 097, 617 8, 364, 289 7, 101, 418 
94, 293,824 | 103,170,493 | 103. 622, 707 66, 719, 810 

8, 952, 893 9, 672, 478 9, 076, 695 „340, 873 

7, 876, 673 9, 296, 063 6, 111, 580 645, 896 

2, 691, 116 3, 672, 590 3, 677, 355 3, 973, 118 
61, 370, 442 58, 832, 317 57, 134, 683 253, 
35, 947, 370 50, 955, 908 44, 868, 024 26, 199, 633 

522, 336,602 | 591, 261,388 | 570, 062, 087 494, 586, 653 


Norx. From Bureau of Customs, Treasury Department, the amount of customs duties is calculated on the basis of reports of the Bureau of the Census showing th 
and value of merchandise imported, These reports are confined to commercial entries, therefore, total collections are somewhat less than the actual collsstions NORAD 


collectors of customs. 


Production and Marketing Administration Removal of surplus agricultural commodities (sec. 32)—Expenditures by commodity groups 
fiscal years 1936-53 : 


— $198, 604 
2, 136, 766 
1, 726, 868 
894, 570, 549 
49, 472, 402 15, 489, 520 
54, 008, 941 14, 753, 283 
12, 238, 044 25, 977, 967 
6, 475, 499 11, 895, 850 
1, 319, 636 5, 883, 402 
28.4 3, 072, 033 
18, 586, 865 
1947 34, 458, 392 10, 697, 769 
2, 482, 582 f g- 19, 713, 194 
235, 371 13, 857, 261 
20, 157 13, 265, 626 
1 5, 107, 626 
3, 701, 380 
27, 181, 441 
Ne 139 
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Tobacco | Tree nuts | Vegetables 


328 
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— 
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1954 


12, 644, 843) 12, 439, 746) 
1, 489, 417 
1 


21, 401, 180 

32.3130 — 
2, 010, 400 
8.401. 593 
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ural commodities (sec. 32)—Expenditures, by programs and 


Purchases | Diversion 


Exporta- 
tion 


$1, 713, 431 
81, 451, 743 
1, 208 


Potatoes, 3 
Potatoes, sw 


in $ 


185, 667,016 
1, 705, 862 
1, 187, 303 

379,056 || Soup 

141, 855, 981 


Sauerkraut. 
Shortening, vegetablo. 


Turkeys 
‘Turnips 


7 
177, 151 


— $37, 750, Sasi, 246, 524 


Peanut butter Pie es 
P. ts 


1 2.050.602 
18,316, 000) 51, 250, 488 34, 560 


1. 957,000) 9,997,826} 1. 687, 768) 19, 554, 844 
1, 396, 000 2 


Vegetable, 1 i 


IP 1) 248) 4.545, 730. 
38, 694; 422 37,731, 300 


$112, 426 


842 
486, 203) 1, 327, 625] 11, 932, 
270, 


- 2, 

, 569, 208 06, 

189, 514 3, 

4, 129, 740) 16,453,432] 2. 470, 778) 13. 497. 300 36, 
33, 

6, 


3, 746, 481 
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883848 2588333288338 88 


S 
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5, 555, 941 


12, 075, 811 


285, 972, 494 660, 234, agaj105, 785, 013 271, 797, 945 1, 332, 839, 936 


Let me say that as far as round fig- 
ures are concerned we only produce 
about 32 percent of the entire amount 
of wool consumed in this country. 

We have gradually and gradually— 
and we have the figures here—reduced 
the production of our flocks of sheep un- 
til we are doubtful whether we ever can 
reach the 300 million pounds as provided 
in this legislation. If you leave the date 
in the legislation as presented here and 
not strike it out, it simply means that 
you will have two clips. I do not know 
whether all of you know what a clip 
is, and I am not going to tell you ex- 
cept that is what the farmer sells off 
the sheep ranch for one season’s clip. 
In the early part of the summer he turns 
these sheep out on the ranch, so we 
have provided in this legislation that it 
shall contain the protection or direction 
of the price that the Secretary shall pay 
for wool for two clips only, and then it 
disappears and that is the end of it. 
There is not a bit of use setting up sec- 
tion 32 funds to pay the wool producers 
of this country their proportion, shall I 
say, or percentage of these section 32 
funds that requires no appropriation 
without setting it up for a longer period 
of time, because you cannot do anything 
about producing sheep for wool clips in 
even 2 years. It takes time, because you 
do not get the type of wool I am speak- 
ing about except from your ewes, and 
it takes some time to set up and produce 
a herd or flock of sheep. 

I hope you will pay attention to this 
amendment. It is not difficult to under- 
stand, and I cannot understand how any- 
one could be against it. 


I notice my friend from Texas on his 
feet. He probably knows more about 
wool and sheep than I ever could learn, 
and I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has expired. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I ob- 
ject, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Chairman, 
in view of my previous statement, I will 
have to object. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to support the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Colorado to strike 
the time limitation on the provisions of 
the agricultural bill relating to wool. It 
has been pointed out here this afternoon 
by those who spoke on this subject that 
the wool industry is in a unique position 
among the agricultural items here under 
consideration, and that these unusual 
conditions make necessary a different 
legislative approach. 

First, I would like to point out to the 
Members that wool is not one of the 
surplus crops presenting a problem to 
the national economy. Indeed, in the 
last few years we have produced only 
one-third of domestic requirements. It 
was felt that in the interest of national 
security domestic production should be 
increased to 300 million pounds per year. 
To accomplish this will require an in- 
crease in the number of sheep in this 
country. The arbitrary limitation pro- 


viding for the termination of this pro- 
gram on March 31, 1956, and which the 
amendment is designed to strike, is an 
obstacle to the expansion of the number 
of sheep necessary to produce that 
amount which is felt essential to national 
security. 

It is my understanding that in the 
legislation as provided by the Senate 
there is no termination date. I feel that 
to accomplish the increased yield which 
is the purpose of this new approach to 
wool production the time limitation 
should be stricken from the bill, and I 
urge the adoption of this amendment. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I am in 
hopes that the amendment by the gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. HILL] will 
be adopted. It has the effect of striking 
the 1-year limitation on the operation 
of the wool program, and making that 
program continuous until changed by 
Congress. The trouble with the 1-year 
limitation is that it in a very material 
way destroys the effectiveness of the 
wool program put in effect in the bill. 
The purpose of that wool program is to 
provide an incentive for the production 
of wool. That cannot be done on a pro- 
gram which is only continued for 1 year 
and thereafter may lapse or be con- 
tinued in a different form. Raising of 
sheep for wool production is not an an- 
nual crop. It takes at least 3 years 
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to get a band of sheep into good wool 
production. No wool grower could 
breed and raise a lamb for production of 
wool in the time limit established in this 
bill. Moreover, no sensible wool grower 
would on the basis of a l-year program 
make the necessary investment to in- 
crease his band with the present limita- 
tion in the bill. When he got his money 
into the band the program next year 
might be changed and he would be left 
financially out on the limb. As a con- 
sequence, I say again that the time limi- 
tation on the program in the bill in 
effect destroys the purpose of the pro- 
gram itself. Furthermore, it doesn’t 
even represent a fair trial run because 
the wool growers will not make a trial 
run on the basis of such a limited pro- 
gram. The situation therefore boils 
down to the proposition that including 
this limitation for all practical purposes 
fatally limits and impairs the wool pro- 
gram which everybody agrees should be 
put into effect The members of this 
distinguished Committee on Agriculture 
evidently thought so because they put 
wool in the bill. The President recom- 
mended a wool program, but without a 
time limitation, in his message to Con- 
gress on agriculture. Therefore, every- 
body agrees that it is a necessary pro- 
gram to put into effect. I therefore 
urge that you support the amendment 
which would take out the limitation 
which has the effect of destroying what 
everybody has clearly indicated is in- 
tended to be done. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISHER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all debate on this 
amendment and all amendments there- 
to close in 10 minutes, with the last 3 
minutes reserved to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, may I suggest to 
my chairman that this is one of the most 
important amendments, from my stand- 
point. I certainly would like to have at 
least 5 minutes to discuss this matter. I 
think we are just fixing to break down 
something here. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOPE. The gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. FISHER] has been recognized, 
and I am assuming that it will be 10 
minutes in addition to the time that the 
gentleman from Texas will have. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. FisHER] was recognized 
and yielded to the gentleman from Kan- 
sas, so that his time will not come out 
of the 10 minutes requested. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, fur- 
ther reserving the right to object, I would 
like to make an inquiry of the chairman 
of our committee. Does the chairman 
intend to speak in opposition to the 
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pending amendment? If not, I would 
like to speak. 

Mr. HOPE. I intend to speak in op- 
position. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
intend to take all the 5 minutes. In fact, 
if I could have had the opportunity to 
ask the gentleman from Colorado a ques- 
tion or two, I do not think I would have 
asked for any time at all. I do want to 
comment on this particular issue which 
has been brought up. First, this deals 
with the administration’s wool program 
presented to Congress some time ago. It 
was heard in the Senate and a bill was 
passed in the Senate, with, I think, 16 
dissenting votes. 

If the gentleman’s amendment which 
is now before the committee is adopted, 
you will be in conformity, so far as the 
time element is concerned, with the bill 
already passed in the Senate, and which 
was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISHER. I yield. 

Mr. POAGE. If we do that, then we 
will not be in a position to consider this 
matter in the conference, is that right? 

Mr. FISHER. I think the gentleman 
is right. 

Mr. POAGE. You will then tie the 
hands of the conferees so, no matter 
what we do in regard to other commod- 
ities in this bill, the conferees will be 
tied on wool and nothing else. 

Mr. FISHER. Tied with respect to 
the period of time that the program will 
run. I think this has got to be decided 
on a question of merit. The matter 
should be decided on the question of 
whether it is a meritorious proposition 
or not, whether this should be a perma- 
nent program or a patched-up program 
from year to year to year. I take the 
committee’s word for it that this is 
planned as a permanent program. The 
whole philosophy of it is that it is an 
incentive program over a period of years. 
You cannot have an incentive program 
based on that philosophy, if the matter 
is to be dealt with from one year to 
another. 

If this is to be a permanent program, 
then, of course, this amendment should 
be adopted. If it is not the idea to have 
it a permanent program, then it should 
not be adopted. It is just that simple. 
Here is what the committee said about 
it on page 22 of the committee report: 

The committee hopes and believes that it 
will provide a relatively permanent solution 
to our wool problems. 


That refers to this program. That is 
from the committee report. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISHER. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. I want to ask the gen- 
tleman if he does not think that this 
is an experiment and that it should be 
restricted. The gentleman knows that 
this is the Brannan plan for wool. We 
are trying to encourage production of 
wool, It is not limited to 80 percent or 
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90 percent or 99 percent or 110 percent 


or 120 percent of parity. That is the 
fact, is it not? 

Mr. FISHER. No, I do not think Sec- 
retary Brannan originated this. I have 
to disagree with the gentleman. I would 
like to make that clear. Your hearings 
remove any doubt about it. In 1946 the 
Special Committee for the Investigation 
of Production, Transportation, and Mar- 
keting of Wool introduced in the Senate 
a bill which provided for direct pay- 
ments in a wool-support program, and 
for the use of tariff revenues in reim- 
bursing the CCC for that cost. An 
identical measure was introduced in the 
House by Congressman Granger, of Utah, 
and it was referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

CLINTON ANDERSON was then Secretary 
of Agriculture. He signed a report in 
1946 approving this method of support- 
ing wool prices through the direct pay- 
ments by the CCC and the reimburse- 
ment of the CCC through the use of 
wool tariff revenues. 

Then, in the Agricultural Act of 1948, 
according to the hearings, the 80th Con- 
gress gave authority for direct payments 
as an alternative method of supporting 
prices. This method was rejected for 
wool by the then Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Mr. Brannan. 

Moreover, when the so-called Bran- 
nan plan was finally submitted, it in- 
cluded many factors not involved in the 
wool plan. It called for controlled size 
of farms, units of production, and gross 
income limitations. It also called for 
incentive or directive payments. But 
that was but one of the factors in the 
Brannan plan. It is therefore obviously 
incorrect to refer to this program re- 
garding wool as the Brannan plan. That 
simply is not the case. 

Mr.COOLEY. It was never before the 
House heretofore, was it? 

Mr. FISHER. It was before your 
committee on agriculture. 

I want to point out that I am not here 
either praising or condemning this pro- 
gram. I am simply saying that if we 
are going to have this program, which is 
an administration program, we ought 
to treat it as a permanent and not as a 
temporary thing. I am not saying it is 
a wise program or that it is an unwise 
program. I am simply saying that a 
sensible wool program in this country, 
whatever it is, cannot be very desirable 
if it is on a piecemeal, year-to-year 
basis. In the very nature of the indus- 
try, it calls for long-range planning. 
And that is why the pending amendment 
should be adopted. 

The CHAIRAMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. FISHER] 
has expired. 

(Mr. Harrison of Wyoming and Mr. 
Youne asked and were given permis- 
sion to yield the time allotted to them to 
Mr. PHILLIPS.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. PHILLIPS]. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentlemen who have yielded 
me their time. I am going to try to 
make this very brief, because to me it 
is very simple. I ask for an “aye” vote 


upon this amendment. This is not a 
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complicated question. It is a very simple 
question. 

This amendment refers not only to the 
wool supply that we may need, in peace 
and in war; this is also a question of 
meat, of lamb chops. You cannot, as 
some of our friends from the cotton 
States do, plan the production from year 
to year in the sheep industry. You must 
plan well ahead of time. The Senate 
has sent us a bill without this limitation 
in it. 

It seems to me we should treat it 
realistically and say, “Here is a com- 
modity which cannot conform to this 
limitation of time, and realistically we 
should lift it. There is another reason 
and it has nothing to do with the com- 
modity itself, that is, wool as opposed 
to something else, but with the time 
limit, because wool is a very necessary 
commodity in American industry. It has 
had very difficult times and is attempt- 
ing to pull itself out of those times. It is 
in effect the innocent bystander in many 
of the discussions that are being held 
here on the floor regarding other com- 
modities. If we put in here this arbi- 
trary limitation which was not in the 
Senate bill, then we have given wool a 
termination date along with other com- 
modities which are highly controversial, 
and where wool should not belong. So 
in the simplest fashion, I ask you as a 
realistic treatment of an American com- 
modity which supplies us with both wool 
and food to lift the limitation that was 
imposed in this bill and make that part 
of the bill conform to the bill as it came 
‘separately from the Senate. I ask for 
an “aye” vote. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. SCUDDER. I appreciate very 
much the statement the gentleman has 
made. I know the wool situation will be 
taken care of in this amendment and 
join in the support of the amendment 
proposed by Mr. HILL, the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HUNTER. I also rise in support 
of the amendment introduced by the 
gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. Chairman, limiting the program 
to the period April 1, 1954, to March 31, 
1956, is contrary to the intent of this 
measure as expressed in section 312 of 
subtitle D—Wool, which states: 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of 
Congress, as a measure of national security 
and in promotion of the general economic 
welfare, to encourage the annual domestic 
production of approximately 300 million 
pounds of shorn wool— 


And so forth. 

The proposal now being considered is 
designed to create an incentive for an 
increase in wool production in the inter- 
est of national security. We are now 
producing only 225 million pounds an- 
nually. That is far below our domestic 
needs in peacetime, let alone wartime 
requirements. 
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To increase wool production in this 
country takes long-time planning and 
a great deal of capital investment. A 
lamb, for example, cannot be a substan- 
tial wool producer in a year. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion this limi- 
tation mitigates against the very pur- 
pose of the measure, namely, to increase 
wool production in the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
D'EWART]. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Coon was 
given permission to transfer the time 
allotted to him to Mr. D'EWART.) 

Mr. DEWART. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Hill amendment be- 
cause we are here dealing with a critical 
and strategic material, wool. It was be- 
cause of the lack of wool in the Ger- 
mans’ uniforms that they lost the Battle 
of Stalingrad. Here we have a material 
necessary to our country that has de- 
creased in production from 75 percent 
of our domestic needs to less than a third 
at the present time. We propose in this 
amendment to extend support to the 
wool industry so that the sheepmen of 
the country can produce this critical and 
strategic material. 

I think it is important that this 
amendment be adopted because the time 
that is provided in the bill will not give 
the incentive necessary to the industry. 
It has been recognized by the Congress 
that we should produce at least 300 mil- 
lion pounds of wool in this country. 

That was done by an act of this Con- 
gress, and in order to produce that 300 
million pounds, we must have a firm, 
established program. The adoption of 
this amendment will carry out a previous 
directive of this Congress. It is exceed- 
ingly important that this amendment be 
adopted so that we can have a strong 
program which will produce this critical 
and strategic material. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
YATES]. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I am in- 
clined to oppose this amendment. I be- 
lieve that in view of the fact that the 
program is an experimental one, it 
should not become permanent law. The 
Senate version of the bill makes that 
provision. This bill should go to confer- 
ence and in the event that the termina- 
tion should be postponed, the conferees 
can agree upon such a later date; but 
treading a new and uncharted field as 
this program proposes to do, we should 
not attempt to freeze what may be a very 
undesirable program into permanent 
farm legislation, which is what will hap- 
pen if this amendment is accepted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Utah [Mr. 
STRINGFELLOW]. 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Mr. Chair- 
man, the treatment of wool should be on 
a special basis because of the special sit- 
uation in which it finds itself. Wool 
cannot be treated equally with the other 
commodities because it is not in an 
equal situation. What are the tangible 
aspects of the program which the Presi- 
dent has offered? President Eisenhower 
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in recommending the wool program 
listed them as follows: 

1. It will encourage efficient production 
and marketing coupled with further ad- 
vantages of avoiding the need for govern- 
mental loans, purchases, storaging and other 
regulations and interferences with the mar- 
ket. 

2. It will require the minimum of govern- 
mental interference both with producers and 
processors. 

3. It will entail a minimum of cost to the 
taxpayers and consumers and 

4. It will aline itself compatibly with our 
overall foreign and international trade pol- 
icies. 


Therefore, I ask for favorable consid- 
eration of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Under this bill, as we had 
it explained to us, Mr. Chairman, the 
Secretary does not buy a single pound of 
wool. He can do it, but that is not the 
intention. He is supposed to use the 
section 32 funds to bring the total or 
snall I say the domestic price of wool up 
to at least parity. That is all—as high 
as he can bring it—up to a point where 
the wool producers receive a comparative 
price per pound as determined by the 
Secretary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PoaceE]. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, this is not 
a question of whether you are going to 
give wool the benefit of the Brannan 
plan or not. The bill provides that, and 
it is the Brannan plan, regardless of 
what anybody tells you. Every intelli- 
gent person here Knows it is. The pay- 
ments are directly out of the Commodity 
Credit funds and not out of section 32 
funds. They are compensatory funds. 
I am not objecting to it. I think wool 
is entitled to consideration, but this cer- 
tainly is a new and strange and untried 
program. We are limiting every other 
commodity here to 1 year. You just 
voted on dairy products and they were 
limited to 1 year. The supports on 
basics are limited to 1 year. We are 
limiting all the rest to 1 year. 3 

Now, this is the most untried program 
of them all. Why should we make this 
thing permanent this year when there 
is nobody here who knows how it is go- 
ing to work out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. CooLEY] is recognized. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I agree 
with the observation just made by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Poace]. He 
and I perhaps are in a better position to 
vote for this wool provision than any 
other Members of this House, because it 
will be recalled that. he and I brought 
out a trial-run bill in 1949, and it con- 
tained this very provision. The bill I 
refer to was for wool, eggs, and potatoes, 
three commodities on which we had lost 
large sums of money. We have already 
lost more than $90 million on wool. I 
am willing to have a reasonable trial 
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run on wool to see what can be accom- 
plished, but we need not delude ourselves, 
because the Secretary can still support 
the price of wool at more than 100 per- 
cent of parity if he wants to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has 
expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Kansas (Mr. Hore]. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, the pro- 
vision which would be deleted from this 
bill by the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. HILL] 
was put into the bill after considerable 
discussion and consideration by the com- 
mittee. The wool section of this bill is 
a new and untried proposal. I think 
we are justified in asking that we use 
this period as a trial run and see how it 
works. I hope it works all right. Iam 
in favor of the proposal as a temporary 
one until we can see how it operates. It 
involves the use of payments, which has 
always been a controversial subject as 
far as agricultural legislation is con- 
cerned. ‘While I have never been one 
who has contended that we should not 
use payments on occasion, yet I think 
they should be used sparingly, and we 
should be sure that we know what we 
are doing when we do use them. For 
that reason I think this amendment 
should be defeated. This bill will go to 
conference, and if it is necessary or de- 
sirable at that time to increase the time, 
then of course we can take care of that 
in the conference. 

I urge that the amendment be 
rejected. 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Utah. 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. I would like 
to ask just how we can offer the wool in- 
dustry an incentive program on a trial- 
run basis. You are defeating the very 
purpose for which you brought out the 
legislation. 

Mr. HOPE. This is in effect for 2 years. 
We put a similar limitation on the dairy 
provision, and I see no reason why we 
should not also apply it to the wool 
program. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, we in the West are painfully aware 
of the problems which beset the sheep 
people and the economic chaos which 
threaten if action is not taken now to 
Stabilize the industry. We are better 
aware of the situation than Members 
from other parts of the country because 
we have observed at close hand the up- 
hill battle which the sheepmen have been 
waging during the last several years. 
Many sheepmen right now face financial 
ruin unless the program recommended 
in this legislation is instituted with a 
reasonable assurance it will not be soon 
terminated. 

Yet, despite the fact that wool has been 
recognized as vital to our defense efforts 
and despite the fact that the committee 
has offered elements of a sound program 
to stabilize the industry, we have in the 
bill which is before us a provision which 
would render that program completely 
ineffective. The sheepmen cannot live 
with a 1-year limitation on the program. 
The raising of sheep to produce wool 
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cannot be done over a 1-year period. 
By the same token and for the same rea- 
son the Government cannot live with 
such a limitation. The intention of the 
wool industry in offering the wool pro- 
gram was to stabilize the industry so 
sheepmen could look to the future and 
plan the wool production which is needed 
so desperately for defense. 

I cannot conceive of this body delib- 
erately destroying the well-thought-out 
wool plan by imposing this limitation. 
That is why, Mr. Chairman, I am urging 
an aye vote on the amendment to lift 
the 1-year restriction. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired, 

All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Colorado 
(Mr. HILL]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. D’Ewart) there 
were—ayes 39, noes 79. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to see if we can arrive at an agree- 
ment on time for concluding debate on 
the bill. I therefore ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on the bill and all 
amendments thereto close at 3:20. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, would the gentle- 
man move that back to 3 o’clock? 

Mr. HOPE. The gentleman from 
Kansas knows there are a number of 
amendments at the desk and does not 
want to crowd this thing too closely. I 
am just as anxious to get through as is 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is in- 
formed that there are 10 amendments at 
the desk. 

Mr. COOLEY. I have no objection to 
the 3:20 limit. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman 
from Kansas restate his request? 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the bill and all amendments thereto close 
at 3:15; I will move it back 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I think, if I might have 
the attention of the Committee, I will 
not take the full 5 minutes that are 
allowed me. I wish to call attention 
to two things for the attention of my 
colleagues. 

First of all, I want to say that this 
has been a very difficult bill. I think 
the House has eventually worked its will. 
I trust that the product of this effort will 
meet with the approval not only of the 
producers but also of the consumers. 

I have been a little disturbed the last 
few days by the evident and apparent 
break in the ranks between the various 
segments of agriculture. There has been 
a tendency for certain segments of our 
agriculture to complain about the fact 
that they are dependent for feed grains 
upon a commodity that is supported or 
which is the backbone of most of the 
feed grains or prepared feed, that the 
users are selling on an unprotected mar- 
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ket, yet they have to buy the grain at a 
protected price. 

I want to relate a little incident that 
will illustrate the case. It happens that 
in the general New England area let me 
say—and I want to say that a great deal 
more frequently comes out in informal 
discussion after the formal hearing than 
comes out in the formal hearings them- 
selves, and it happened that way in this 
instance, because finally those folks pro- 
claiming against support on corn un- 
Officially, as we were discussing it after- 
ward, said quite frankly that the price 
of feed was a factor taken into consid- 
eration when the price of their milk was 
determined under the milk-marketing 
agreement, and that if the price of corn 
were cut in half that the lesser cost to 
the producers would be taken into con- 
sideration and would be reflected in the 
price of the milk product they had to 
sell. So I think that should clear up 
this matter. 

There is one other factor that I want 
to mention. We have in here a provi- 
sion which was stricken by the commit- 
tee through amendment to provide for 
a referendum in 1955 for the corn pro- 
ducers. That amendment was stricken 
because it was felt that since all of the 
other commodities were being restricted 
to 1955 that a so-called referendum 
would give the corn grower an advan- 
tage over the others. There was some 
justice to that, and it was stricken from 
the bill. 

I want to offer three different points 
to remind you of the differential that 
pertafns to corn as compared with other 
basics. First, corn has not been a prob- 
lem crop; second, corn does not get, ex- 
cept to a very limited extent, into com- 
mercial channels. It is not a problem 
from the standpoint of Government 
loans that these other basic commodities 
are. And, third, corn has great flexi- 
bility in its use. 

Because of those factors and because 
of the fact that since 1938 acreage allot- 
ments, not even marketing quotas, have 
been proclaimed but once, it felt this 
would give a very excellent opportunity 
for the farmers themselves to voice their 
sentiment with regard to whether they 
wanted acreage control and support 
price or whether they wanted none. I 
think the referendum would have been 
a fair and equitable one. I have cer- 
tain convictions as to how it would have 
gone and it might have been a surprise to 
you. But that is neither here nor there. 
I think the referendum feature should 
have been left in the bill and I am hope- 
ful that at some time we will have an 
opportunity for this great segment of 
our agriculture to have a referendum 
on the subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
state that at the time the agreement to 
terminate debate at 3:15 was entered 
into, there were 22 Members on their 
feet. The Chair understands that no 
specific agreement was made regarding 
division of time and unless there is ob- 
jection the Chair will divide the time 
equally among the 22 Members. 

Is there objection to dividing the time 
equally among the 22 Members who were 
on their feet at the time this arrange- 
ment was entered into? 
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Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, reserving the right to object, un- 
fortunately I was out of the Chamber 
eating a little lunch at the time the 
agreement was made. I have been wait- 
ing to get a minute or two, and I ask 
unanimous consent that my name be in- 
cluded on that list of 22. 

The CHAIRMAN. s there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, à parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, what about an amendment that 
has been on the desk for 2 days? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
may offer his amendment. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, will the Chair 
call the 21 or 22 Members in the order 
of those who have amendments? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will call 
the names of those having amendments 
to offer first and others afterward, un- 
less they signify a desire to use the time 
to debate a pending amendment. 

Is there objection to division of the 
time in the manner the Chair has sug- 
gested? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, has 
a request been made for Members to 
extend their remarks in the RECORD? 

The CHAIRMAN. I think no such re- 
quest has yet been made. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have the privilege of extend- 
ing their remarks in the Record on the 
pending bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, for 
several years the six basic farm crops 
have been operating under a price sup- 
port of 90 percent of parity. These 
supports were made high and rigid dur- 
ing the war to increase farm production, 
so that we could help to supply food for 
the nations of the world, most of which 
were at war. 

We encouraged the farmers to greatly 
expand their production, and they did it. 
In the past, I have been a supporter of 
90 percent of parity. My last vote 2 
years ago was to continue 90 percent of 
parity, up to and including this 1954 
crop year. However, the bountiful crop 
yields we have had during the past few 
years coupled with the stopping of the 
war in Korea have caused our exports to 
be reduced and due to the fact that Eng- 
land, Germany, Holland, Belgium, Tur- 
key, France, and the other nations have 
greatly increased their farm production. 
These increases have reduced our export 
of farm production abroad. 

Now we are faced with surplus crops in 
which the Government, through the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, has an 
investment of about $6,500,000,000, and 
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the big crops which are being harvested 
this year may increase our surpluses to 
the extent where we may have $812 
billion of the people’s money taken from 
them in taxes, tied up in hoarding these 
surpluses. 

May I point out that it is costing the 
United States Government about 
$700,000 a day to provide the storage 
alone. 

With the close of the war in Korea, 
there has been a cutback in industries 
manufacturing munitions of war of every 
kind, yet, I am sure this Congress would 
not take the position that the Govern- 
ment should continue to buy all of the 
munitions of war that could be produced, 
just in order to keep men employed and 
business going at full speed. 

Iam sure this Congress would not sup- 
port legislation that would provide that 
the Government should buy and store 
all of the excess automobiles that indus- 
try could manufacture, in order to keep 
those businesses prosperous. 

These illustrations may be a little 
overdrawn but they serve as a compari- 
son with reference to the farm problem. 

Mr. Chairman, I realize that the gen- 
eral prosperity of the country rests to a 
considerable extent on a prosperous agri- 
culture. I feel certain that no Member 
on the floor of this House is more gen- 
erally interested in the welfare of the 
farmers than I am, and certainly I would 
not knowingly vote against the interests 
of agriculture, because it is so important 
to the economy of our Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, I was born and reared 
on a farm; have been a member of the 
Farm Bureau for 40 years; have owned 
and operated farms most of my life. 
I doubt if there is a group of citizens 
in the United States who have worked 
so hard and so long as have the farmers. 
I think there is no group of citizens who 
have made quite so great a contribution 
to the economy of our country, and to 
the solid political thinking of our coun- 
try, in helping to direct the affairs of our 
Government, as have the farmers of 
these United States. 

I feel sure we all want to do what we 
think is best in this critical time in the 
interest of the farmers. 

I do believe as the Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration leaders and the Members gen- 
erally do, that these tremendous sur- 
pluses hanging over the agricultural 
market are forcing prices down and are 
doing great damage to the farmers now, 
and that unless we make a move in this 
legislation to reverse the surplus trend, 
they may wreck the future of the farm- 
ers and do great damage to them and to 
the economy of the Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, in an effort to get the 
thinking of the farmers on this legisla- 
tion, I personally addressed a letter to 
many farmers in every county in my dis- 
trict asking them whether or not they 
favored continuing the 90 percent of 
parity, or whether they favored a 75 to 
90 percent flexible program. The replies 
I received were heavily in favor of adopt- 
ing the flexible program. That was early 
in the year. Later on hundreds of farm- 
ers have written me urging that I sup- 
port the 75 to 90 percent of parity. 

The best information I can get from 
farmers in my district would lead me to 
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believe that they are at least 60 percent 
for a flexible program as against proba- 
bly less than 40 percent for continuing 
90 percent of parity. 

Now the compromise before us is, shall 
we adopt a flexible program ranging 
from 82 ½ percent parity to 90 percent 
of parity. This, of course, will not meet 
with the approval of most of the farm- 
ers who insist that something must be 
done to stop the piling up of surpluses 
who want the 75 to 90 percent flexible 
program. The temper of this Congress 
have proven that there is no chance to 
get enough votes for the 75 to 90 per- 
cent program to enact it into law. That 
is the reason that this compromise has 
been brought to the floor of the House by 
Congressman HALLECK, the Republican 
leader, after having a conference with 
the President. 

Mr. Chairman, we understand now 
that this program has been approved 
by the President who believes that a 
start must be made to reduce farm sur- 
pluses and give the law of supply and 
demand some opportunity to help bring 
about such a reduction of surpluses. 

This amendment sets a reasonable 
minimum of 82% percent below which 
we cannot go in the coming year. I am 
supporting this amendment because I 
believe it will be in the best interest of 
the farmers, in the best interest of our 
Nation and that a halt must be made 
now against the continuing mounting 
surpluses which are doing great damage 
to the farmers now, and will doubtless 
do much greater damage to the farmers 
in the future unless this legislation is 
passed. 

We had a year’s supply of wheat hang- 
ing over us—we are going to get another 
year’s surplus this year and the crop is 
bountiful as all farmers know. We can- 
not store the wheat only in part. We 
may find that wheat and soy beans will 
have to be stored in the open on the 
ground before this harvest is over. We 
have millions of bushels of wheat stored, 
much of it in victory ships in the Hud- 
son River now where it has to be turned 
over every day to keep it from spoiling. 

Where do the Members of the House 
who insist on rigid price supports think 
we are going to come out? Certainly 
the problem is serious. It is time to stop, 
look, listen and it is time for the Mem- 
bers of this House to have the courage 
to do what they think is best for the 
farmers and the economy of the Nation. 

No one argues that the flexible sys- 
tem is the complete answer to the prob- 
lem; I wish it were, but it does seem to 
me that the farmers cannot get hurt 
seriously if we adopt an 82% percent to 
90 percent flexible program and I am 
convinced in the long run it will be of 
great benefit to the farmers. That is 
why I am supporting this legislation. If 
I believed it would not benefit the farm- 
ers of our Nation I would continue to 
vote for 90 percent of parity as I have in 
the past. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Chairman, had the 
gallery seats in the House of Represent- 
atives been occupied by rank-and-file 
American dirt farmers during the dis- 
cussion of the farm bill, no doubt the 
loudspeakers from the well of the House 
would have been silenced by outbursts 
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of chuckles and roars from men who 
know more about the problems of the 
farmers than many of us do. 

I dare say that few farmers who read 
this day’s proceedings will be much im- 
pressed by the sincerity of some of these 
arguments. 

Most farmers are hard-headed realists. 
They have learned the hard lessons of 
farming from direct association with its 
varying and unpredictable problems since 
childhood. They have learned that 
working with the soil keeps them closer 
to their Maker than any other occupa- 
tion. They believe that success comes 
from following the slogan: “We trust in 
God but work like the Devil.” 

And because they understand practi- 
cal farming, they become fundamental- 
ists. They prize their independence and 
glory in their freedom. They evaluate 
their profits without boasting and accept 
their losses with an abiding faith that 
next year’s crops will compensate. They 
constitute the hard-working, self-sacri- 
ficing, God-fearing core of our civili- 
zation. 

Sensible citizens that they are, they 
realize the impracticability of present 
farm policies that return them tempo- 
rary gains on overproduction growing 
out of wartime demands, and, naturally, 
they are loath to give up their price guar- 
anties unless and until the general com- 
modity price structure is equalized in 
terms of farmer income. 

They are equally aware that the Na- 
tion’s economy simply cannot long en- 
dure when the consuming public is 
stripped of its income by buying the 
products of his farm twice—first with 
his taxes and second when he pur- 
chases it for his table. 

He knows that eventually accumu- 
lated surpluses, waste and spoilage will 
completely destroy public sympathy for 
any kind of support prices for his prod- 
ucts. 

Being thoroughly human, he cannot 
be blamed for planting every available 
acre when assured it will return a profit. 
But, again, being human, he will not 
willingly accept total regimentation that 
places him at the mercy of Government 
bureaucrats appointed to police his 
every act. 

The farmer is not being fooled by 
vague premises that increased home 
consumption and foreign shipments can 
prevent accumulations of surplus foods 
as long as high price supports guaran- 
tee a profit to tempt further overpro- 
duction. 

My source of information, the farmer 
himself, convinces me he prefers price 
adjustments carefully timed and regu- 
lated as a means of preventing unwieldy 
surpluses to the only alternative, com- 
plete Government control, not only of 
prices but of production as well. 

Let us pass this bill as amended to 
favor flexible farm price supports with 
confidence that our agriculturalists, the 
intelligent and independent group of our 
national economy, will welcome the op- 
portunity to cooperate freely in their 
endeavor to eliminate this troublesome 
problem of an ever-increasing accumula- 
tion of surpluses. 

No nation on earth has responded 
more readily and more generously to 
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relieve disaster befalling the people of 
the farm areas in times past than ours, 
nor has any group of our citizens shown 
more competence than the farmers 
when called upon to meet the needs of 
emergencies. 

The Congress must recognize, how- 
ever, that the farmers of our country are 
entitled to and will insist upon protec- 
tive legislation when circumstances be- 
yond their control threaten to prevent 
them from receiving their fair share of 
the Nation’s economy. 

The American people, aware of the 
fact that their welfare depends upon 
the farmers’ economic well-being, will 
never let them down. This bill, estab- 
lishing flexible price supports, will 
strengthen the mutual interdependence 
of both producers and consumers and 
will halt the uneconomic waste of the re- 
sources of the land now going into un- 
usable surplus products. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to comment briefly on 
this bill and my proposed actions with 
respect thereto and make some general 
observations about farm programs. 

It is my intention to vote against the 
Harrison amendment to this bill. At the 
outset of the discussion of the committee 
bill we were confronted with a fairly 
clear-cut issue of flexible versus rigid 
price supports for a limited number of 
crops. This issue has now become lost 
in the fog of politics by the adoption of 
a compromise which most certainly con- 
tains none of the asserted virtues of a 
flexible program and radically departs 
from the virtues of a rigid program. I 
refuse to be taken in by any such com- 
promise and will vote for extension of 
the present program in this aspect of the 
support law. Parenthetically, I may say 
that I have not received a single commu- 
nication urging my support of this politi- 
cal compromise. 

Should the compromise prevail, I still 
must support the legislation, because it 
is a hard fact that the bill contains many 
virtuous features, and time does not 
exist to secure their enactment in a 
separate package. The wool program 
which has been endorsed by our western 
ranchers is in the bill, A new law with 
respect to marketing agreements, in- 
cluding features for the protection of 
our producers of perishables, is contained 
therein. The dairy farmers are afforded 
relief from their present situation. There 
are other examples of a wholesome ap- 
* to agricultural problems in this 

ill. 

We witnessed a refreshing action here 
yesterday, to wit, the support given the 
farmers’ position by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER] and other Demo- 
cratic Congressmen from New York City. 
Their action was a tribute to their states- 
manship and their knowledge of the 
principles of sound farm economics and 
sound economics for the Nation. 

The farm program which has been 
constructed over the last 20 years is not 
a program of relief for farmers. If it 
is in any sense a relief program it is a 
relief program for the whole Nation. It 
is a recognition of the fact that farm de- 
pression or prosperity is the key to gen- 
eral depression or prosperity and that 
steps should be taken to supply the farm- 
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er with an adequate tool to rationalize 
his production and selling to eliminate 
the disadvantage he suffers in a market 
which has pretty generally become a 
managed market for all other equally 
important producers and sellers. 

It can be demonstrated that this Gov- 
ernment tool has not cost the consumer 
1 penny. In fact it has protected him 
against the huge speculative profits 
which occur in commodity marketing of 
products which are either in a state of 
glut or shortage. A glance at the pres- 
ent price of coffee bears out the validity 
of this conclusion. The programs of 
price support have not cost the taxpayer 
money either. The better distribution 
of commodity income and the stimulus 
given to a high level of economic ac- 
tivity on the farm have resulted in a 
return of taxes to the Federal Govern- 
ment greatly in excess of costs of the 
program. The contributions of these 
programs to our war and security effort 
are obvious to everyone. Another minor 
example of the benefits of these pro- 
grams is in order. Educators and 
parents may be certain that there would 
be no school-lunch program in the 
absence of our farm program. 

The motives of critics of a program of 
Federal assistance to farmers in the solu- 
tion of the problem of maintaining a 
fair price structure and equating supply 
to demand are many and varied, some- 
times pure but often impure. 

There are utter reactionaries who op- 
pose these programs out of a doctrinaire 
addiction to Piltdown economics. There 
are those who are opposed to any pro- 
gram which they consider to be a social 
program, that is, to say a governmental 
program designed to relieve distress. 
These are the same people who welcome 
unemployment because it permits them 
to beat down the wages of people less 
strategically situate economically than 
themselves. They deplore mass pros- 
perity because they feel that it weakens 
their personal bargaining position. 

Sadly enough there are farmers who 
oppose these programs. Some do so sin- 
cerely because their vision is concen- 
trated solely on the imperfections of the 
various programs and they do not see 
them whole. These persons are sincere 
and seek to change the programs in the 
direction of perfection. Their answers 
may not always be wise but they are 
soundly motivated. 

There are other farmers who have got- 
ten rich under these programs and who 
now feel big enough to buck the eco- 
nomic cycle alone provided they can get 
rid of some of their smaller neighbors 
who they regard as expendable. They 
have the same attitude as the chainstore 
proprietor sometimes has toward the 
corner groceryman. They want to 
swallow up competition. This attitude 
is often complicated by the viewpoint 
that the subsidy or benefit to them is 
abated by their contributions to their 
neighbors in the form of taxes. These 
gentlemen do not really understand the 
farm program and have long ago ceased 
to be farmers and become mere specula- 
tors or financiers. 

We have heard a great deal of talk 
about consumers and a great effort has 
been made to pit consumers against 
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farmers on this issue of price supports. 
Consumers should be the first to recog- 
nize the necessity for a sound farm pro- 
gram. The typical consumer is selling 
his goods or services or the sweat of his 
brow and he is in the same economic boat 
as the farmer. All are prosperous or 
none are prosperous. 

We must recognize that farmers will 
rationalize their production in some 
fashion if they are to survive. Why 
should a Government program which is 
subject to public scrutiny and limita- 
tions in the general public interest be 
categorized as more evil than some of the 
programs for creating scarcity or raising 
cost which obtain by private action? 
Very often these private programs are 
protected by statutes which have no 
element of consideration of the general 
public interest aside from the interest 
of assuring the farmer of the maximum 
return for his product. 

In conclusion let me say that I am 
proud and happy to be a Member of this 
Congress and to contribute my small 
part to these programs which are an 
assurance that we are not embarking 
upon a farm-led depression which will 
endanger the prosperity of each of us 
and our very lives in this time of inter- 
national tension. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, personally I have always op- 
posed Government interference in the 
farm business. Back in the 1930’s my 
father and I both bitterly opposed the 
Henry Wallace program of telling you 
what to plant, plowing up cotton, killing 
pigs and cattle while people were hun- 
gry and ragged. However, the Govern- 
ment embarked upon a program of 
Government control and Government 
subsidy. This policy was continued 
through World War II and since in 
nearly every field of American endeavor. 
I believe it would be most unfair to the 
farmer of today whose income is falling 
drastically not to support the basic com- 
modities; namely, wheat, cotton, pea- 
nuts, corn, tobacco, and dairy products. 

I take this position because the Gov- 
ernment is subsidizing many businesses. 
It subsidizes the airlines, foreign coun- 
tries and certain publications such as 
Time and Life magazines. Many indus- 
tries in America are protected by the 
Government. Labor is protected by a 
minimum wage law and I am in favor 
of that. The farmer is forced to buy 
machinery, fertilizer, insecticides, and 
many other things costing terrific prices 
because of Government protection of 
the other segments of our economy. If 
the farmer in a planned economy such 
as we have is forced to sell without any 
protection, many of them would soon go 
out of business and then the cost of 
foods to the consumer would really go up. 

Falling prices of farm products have 
not resulted in lower prices to the con- 
sumer. For instance, last fall in my 
district, farmers sold their wheat crop 
for $1.50 per bushel. In 1948 they re- 
ceived $3 per bushel for their wheat. 
The same week they received $1.50 per 
bushel, bread went up 1 penny a loaf. 
Farmers in my district sold their cattle 
last fall for 6 or 7 cents per pound and 
steak was selling up to $1 per pound. I 
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sold my cattle last year for 13 cents per 
pound and have been paying up to $1.30 
per pound for steak in Washington this 
year. If this trend continues, the little 
farmer will be forced out of business. If 
farmers gave their products away, these 
farm products would still cost the con- 
sumers terrific prices. 

When World War II started, we had 
a surplus of 13 million bales of cotton. 
Today we have a surplus of only 7 mil- 
lion bales. During World War II we 
used up this surplus and urged our farm- 
ers to grow more cotton. We are spend- 
ing billions of dollars to build up stock- 
piles of guns, tanks, and other equip- 
ment against the possibility of war. In 
order to protect the consumer and our 
Armed Forces in case of war, we should 
build up a great surplus of food and 
fibers. ; 

In the last 20 years the American 
people have paid only $2 per capita per 
year to support the entire farm pro- 
gram which includes the Extension Serv- 
ice, the Soil Conservation Service, the 
Forestry Service, the Agricultural Sta- 
bilization Service, and the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. Yet in these last 
few years, the American citizens have 
paid $87 per capita per year to subsidize 
foreign countries under our foreign aid 
program. 

Mr. Chairman, we do not find Com- 
munists conserving our soil. We do not 
find socialists working on our farms and 
in our forests. History teaches us that 
almost every President of the United 
States was born on a farm and yet every 
year there is a migration from our farms 
to our large centers of population. If 
we are to maintain the political philos- 
ophy of our Founding Fathers, we must 
insure that a large segment of our pop- 
ulation remain on our farms. I urge 
this Congress to accept a farm bill that 
will protect the interests of our entire 
Nation. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I want 
it understood that my vote, representing 
as it does the more than 30,000 farmers 
of the Seventh Congressional District 
of Alabama, will be for extending 90 
percent parity price supports for 1 year. 
I wish that the bill before us provided 
for a longer extension than 1 year. 
Next year, it will be my intention to vote 
for another extension of 90 percent par- 
ity price supports on the basic com- 
modities. 

I will vote against every amendment 
which seeks to fix parity price supports 
on the basic farm commodities at a rate 
lower than 90 percent. I am against 
82 ½ percent parity price supports. I 
oppose the Harrison amendment. 

In the 21 years that our 90 percent 
parity price supports on basic commodi- 
ties have been effective, the Government 
has lost exactly 21 million dollars 
through its support of prices on cotton, 
wheat, corn, peanuts, tobacco, and rice. 

This averages losses at 1 million dol- 
lars a year. Considering the size of this 
country, the number of farms, the popu- 
lation of the country, the fact that we 
have been through two wars, we come to 
the conclusion that the cost of the sup- 
port program for basic commodities has 
been very, very small. As a matter of 
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fact, the price-support program for basic 
commodities has averaged costing the 
American people about 1 cent per per- 
son per year, 

Our losses in the field of price sup- 
ports have always been in the field of 
nonbasic commodities, or, perishables, 
and in most cases they have not been 
supported at 90 percent parity prices 
anyway. 


I cannot for the life of me see the 
point which this Republican adminis- 
tration has in mind when it seeks to take 
the portion of the price-support program 
affecting cotton, wheat, corn, peanuts, 
tobacco, and rice, that is now breaking 
even, under 90 percent parity supports, 
and put it under the same parity system 
that covers perishables where all the 
losses now occur. For example, if we 
sheuld lower parity price supports on 
cotton, it would still break even. The 
only person who would lose would be 
the American cotton farmer. 

The small cotton farmer of the dis- 
trict that I represent is the most poorly 
paid worker in America. His hours are 
long. His work is hard. His return is 
small. Generally speaking he can 
barely earn an existence even under 90 
percent parity price supports. I am not 
going to contribute to his economic 
misery by casting my vote to lower those 
supports. . 

The record will show that if we lower 
parity price supports on basic commodi- 
ties from 90 percent to 8214 percent, it 
will be done over the opposition of the 
vast majority of the Democrats in this 
House. The Republican majority must 
take full responsibility for this action. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
given much thought to the question of 
a proper price-support program for ag- 
ricultural commodities. As a result, I 
have come to the conclusion that I can 
best serve my constituents, the people 
of the State of Rhode Island, by opposing 
the committee’s recommendation for a 
continuance of the 90 percent price-sup- 
port program on basic commodities and 
by supporting a flexible program for such 
supports. 

We have had a long and interesting 
experience with a program of rigid con- 
trols. I submit that from a cold analysis 
of its operation it has not produced the 
beneficial results intended. It has re- 
sulted in a piling up of fantastic sur- 
pluses which are costing the country 
more than $700,000 per day for storage 
alone. The record reveals that under 
the 90-percent program, the income to 
the farmer has declined about 16 points 
in the past 3 years. At the same time, 
the retail price of the basic farm com- 
modities has remained fairly stable. It 
would appear, therefore, that the great- 
est claim that can be made for the suc- 
cess of its operations is that it has sta- 
bilized, and, in fact, greatly increased, 
the middleman’s profit. The consumer 
has had the burden of higher prices 
forced on him. The farmer has ended 
up with a reduced income. Each of 
these great segments of our economy— 
who were supposed to be helped by the 
rigid price- support program—appear to 
be on the short end of any benefits 
resulting. 
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President Eisenhower, in his state of 
the Union message, remarked: 

A farm program promoting stability and 
prosperity in all elements of our agriculture 
is urgently needed. 


I agree with that statement but would 
like to place additional emphasis on the 
word “all.” In the State of Rhode Is- 
land, dairy farming and poultry raising 
are two of our most important agricul- 
tural industries. Because of the exceed- 
ingly high cost of feed, farmers in these 
lines have been hard pressed to make 
a decent living. This, I am informed, is 
directly attributable to the maintenance 
of a rigid price- control system which has 
forced the cost of feed to its present level. 
Obviously, all segments of agriculture 
are not being adequately considered un- 
der the present program. In view of this 
situation, I intend to support the Presi- 
dent’s proposal and will vote against the 
continuance of a 90 percent rigid price 
control. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to again read into the record today, the 
remarks I made as to why I support 
90 percent of parity for basic farm crops 
on May 12 last: 

Mr. Speaker, my reason for supporting 90 
percent of parity for basic storable farm 
crops—corn, wheat, cotton, tobacco, peanuts, 
and rice—are as follows: 

Because our farmers are entitled to a 
dollar which will purchase 100 cents’ worth 
of manufactured goods produced by higher 
and higher labor costs. 

Because the proposed fiexible price-support 
formula would within the next 3 years reduce 
the price of a bushel of corn, for example, at 
least 30 cents per bushel, and other products 
in proportion. 

Because when the selling price of corn, for 
example, is reduced, the price of hogs, cattle, 
sheep, and poultry will in turn shortly be 
reduced proportionately, because the price of 
livestock ready for market, like finished 
manufactured goods, is determined by the 
cost of the labor and raw products it takes 
to produce the article. So, whether it be 
meat, marbles, or mowers, the producer must 
have cost of production, plus a reasonable 
profit or he will sooner or later be out of 
business. Also, let us not forget that the 
cost of raw products, generally speaking, rep- 
resents only a small part of the price you pay 
for the finished manufactured products. 

All new wealth springs from the surface of 
the earth, is mined or pumped out from be- 
neath the surface of the earth, or fished out 
of the sea; from these sources come all our 
raw products from which is made everything 
we Americans eat, wear, and use every min- 
ute of our daily lives. And every American 
must find employment in producing, trans- 
porting, processing, manufacturing, market- 
ing, or using the finished product made from 
raw products. About 90 percent of all our 
raw products are consumed or made into 
finished manufactured articles within a 
year after it is grown, mined, or taken out of 
the sea; hence, each succeeding year new 
wealth is produced in the form of raw prod- 
ucts and when the number of units and the 
price per unit is reduced, employment 
inevitably is reduced; and purchasing power 
is reduced all along the line; hence, our en- 
tire economy suffers, forcing a reduction in 
our national income, and in turn reduced 
tax revenue to the respective States and Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

Also let us not forget that the American 
farmer buys on an average of about twice the 
amount of manufactured goods that the 
average American buys year in and year out. 
In normal times, approximately 70 percent 
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of our people are employed in production, 
transporting, processing, manufacturing, and 
marketing the raw products which spring 
from the surface of mother earth. Mr. 
Speaker, so long as over $90 billion is taken 
from the pocket of the American people in 
local, State, and Federal taxes annually, or 
any amount even close to that figure, we 
must maintain a high national income or 
be ready and willing to force every American 
to suffer the consequences by taking a greater 
percentage of their income for taxes. 

Whether you farm the surface of the earth, 
or the bowels of the earth, or the sea for 
seafood, all are farmers so far as producing 
raw products is concerned. Flexible sup- 
ports as proposed would surely bring about 
an annual agriculture farm income loss of 
not less than $4 billion, which would in turn 
force a national income loss of about $28 
billion because our agriculture farm income 
over any 5-year period pyramids itself ap- 
proximately seven times into national in- 
come. A fact which has never been, and 
cannot be, successfully disputed. 

Who would pay the loss of revenue now 
collected by the United States Treasury be- 
cause of the reduced national income of that 
$28 billion? Certainly we must not add it to 
our present Federal deficit of over $270 bil- 
lion for our children and their children to 
pay. It is an agreed fact that the ultimate 
consumer of goods pays all taxes in the final 
analysis. Our latest census shows that about 
17 percent of our population live on farms, 
and since our farmers who till the soil pur- 
chase and consume about twice the average 
of other Americans, our farmers will pay ap- 
proximately 35 percent of the lost revenue. 
Our wage earners and our retired, elderly 
folks make up approximately 70 percent of 
our population, they will pay about 55 per- 
cent of the lost revenue, the remaining 12 
percent are businessmen, big and small— 
who must add all taxes to their cost prices, or 
soon go broke—and professional people of 
every nature and folks like you and I would 
pay the balance of about 10 percent to make 
up the lost revenue. Who among you would 
like to pay your share of this lost revenue? 
Or I might ask, who among you could pay 
your share and still make both ends meet 
without a terrific hardship on yourself and 
family? 

I have heard some folks talk who seem 
to be worried because we Americans are 
blessed with a reserve of food, feed, and fiber, 
which actually amounts to only about 2 
percent of the crops the farmers have pro- 
duced since Pearl Harbor. Bear in mind we 
are having a population increase annually 
of over 244 million. And also bear in mind 
that a couple of years of moderate crop 
failures would wipe out the reserves we now 
have in storage—then the price of food 
would go up, up, and up. No, my colleagues, 
I for one will not worry so long as God will 
bless us with a plentiful supply of food, 
feed, and fiber. The day I start worrying is 
when we suffer a scarcity, and that day will 
come again. We had better be prepared. 

Believe it or not, we Americans are today 
spending on an average less than 25 percent 
of our income for food, while the other na- 
tions of the world are today spending on an 
average of 70 percent of their income for 
food. On my trip around the world last fall 
with other Congressmen, we saw how deeply 
grateful and friendly the people of those 
nations were to whom we had sent food. 
Also there are many deserving, needy Amer- 
icans who would be mighty thankful for 
some of our surplus food supply. 

Lose the farm program? Not on your life. 
Why? Because the majority of the Members 
of Congress feel exactly as I do, not only 
those who represent the agriculture dis- 
tricts, but in addition a number of Congress- 
men who represent city districts, who are 
now fully aware of the fact that the pros- 
perity and welfare of the people they repre- 
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sent depends on the prosperity and welfare 
of he who tills the soil, and they have edu- 
cated their people to know the truth. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in conclusion I must say 
that it seems mighty strange to many of us 
in Congress that so few people worry or seem 
to give a minute’s thought to the tens of bil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of military supplies 
of every nature which have been stockpiled 
and stored up since World War II. All of 
which would be useless without a plentiful 
supply of food, feed, and fiber to back it up 
in time of war. Remember, the final victors 
in every war in recorded history has been the 
side that God has blessed with the greatest 
supply of food, feed, and fiber. Pray God 
that war will not again be our lot, but should 
it come, let us make doubly sure of victory. 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Chairman, it is ob- 
vious that while the United States is the 
largest agriculture producing country 
in the world, and that while we are ca- 
pable of producing and are producing far 
beyond our own needs, yet we are failing 
to find markets for our agriculture mar- 
ket abroad. This condition is a strong 
contributing factor to our present farm 
problem. This condition exists despite 
the fact that there are hungry people in 
the world who need the American food 
surpluses which are decaying in our 
graneries and other storage facilities. 

We must make a careful study to de- 
termine the reason for this failure of 
American food products to reach those 
who need them. I believe and want to 
point out that title V of this act, to wit: 
marketing and disposal of agricultural 
commodities, will greatly contribute to 
the moving of American farm products 
abroad. The principal purpose of this 
section is to place our agriculture at- 
tachés in foreign embassies under the 
direction and control of the Agriculture 
Department rather than under the State 
Department. I believe that this sec- 
tion is absolutely necessary to the proper 
functioning of our Government’s plan 
to dispose of American farm surpluses 
abroad; and I strongly oppose any at- 
tempt to strike out this section of the 
bill. 

In the last 3 years our agriculture ex- 
ports have decreased by almost 50 per- 
cent. This situation should arouse us 
to renewed efforts to find markets for 
American products, and by so doing help 
the underfed in the world and also help 
American farmers, which in turn would 
help our entire American economy. Do 
you know that in the year 1953 the 
United States imported approximately 
$3 billion worth of agriculture products 
and exported approximately $2 billion 
worth of agriculture products? It is 
difficult to imagine the largest agri- 
culture producer in the world importing 
$1 billion more agricultural products 
than it exports. 

I do not desire to be critical of our 
State Department, but it is a fact that 
at the present time, and also under pre- 
vious administrations, it has not prop- 
erly protected the interests of the Amer- 
ican farmer. Perhaps that is not the 
function of the State Department; but I 
do insist that it is the job of the agricul- 
ture attachés, along with their other 
duties, to look to the interests of Ameri- 
can agriculture. 

I could cite numerous instances of this 
failure, but I will take time to point out 
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only one typical situation. In order to 
assist the economy of Denmark the 
United States is buying and shipping 
millions of pounds of butter from Den- 
mark halfway around the world, for the 
use of American troops in Japan, Korea, 
and Okinawa. At the same time we are 
allowing American butter to spoil. We 
must see that such foolishness is stopped. 

There are several reasons for the fail- 
ure of the American agricultural prod- 
ucts to reach the foreign countries which 
need them. We all realize that one rea- 
son for our failure to find adequate mar- 
kets abroad is that many countries which 
need our products do not have the dollars 
to make the purchases because of an un- 
favorable balance of trade. An attempt 
to remedy this situation was made in the 
Mutual Security Act of 1953 which at- 
tempted to facilitate the movement of 
American farm products abroad to coun- 
tries which, because of an unfavorable 
balance of trade, could not obtain suffi- 
cient American dollars. For reasons that 
are difficult to understand this act ac- 
complished little and practically no agri- 
culture products were shipped abroad 
under this authorization. 

While not a member of the House Agri- 
culture Committee, I have been inter- 
ested and quite active in attempting to 
find an outlet for American farm prod- 
ucts abroad. I have worked with mem- 
bers of the Agriculture Committee and 
others acquainted with the problems in- 
volved in the exports of agricultural 
products to devise methods and proce- 
dures to facilitate the movement of 
American agricultural products abroad 
to countries which need them. 

We were successful a few days ago 
in enacting the agriculture surplus ex- 
port program which provides, along with 
other provisions, a method of selling a 
billion dollars worth of surplus Ameri- 
can farm products abroad in exchange 
for moneys of the country buying the 
product. This is a fine law which will 
be greatly beneficial to American farm 
prosperity. It will be humane in that 
it will move the surplus food products 
where they are needed. Our Govern- 
ment in turn can use these foreign 
moneys for projects we have in that 
country or to buy their products which 
we need, 

But no law can be better than the 
manner in which it is administered. 
Unless the agency or bureau which has 
jurisdiction over this program is serious- 
ly interested in successfully carrying it 
out, it will amount to little. That is the 
reason title V of this bill, which places 
agriculture attachés under the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture rather than the 
State Department, is so important. We 
must not allow this section to be scuttled. 

It is difficult to understand why the 
agriculture attachés have been under the 
State Department and not under the 
Agriculture Department. I do not like 
to make unkind remarks with reference 
to the way our agriculture attachés, 
under the jurisdiction of the State De- 
partment, are functioning, but it is a 
fact that they have failed to find mar- 
kets for our American agriculture prod- 
ucts abroad. They apparently believe 
their job is to bolster the economies of 
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foreign countries, and they have re- 
peatedly found markets for foreign agri- 
culture products in other foreign coun- 
tries instead of attempting to sell our 
American farm products abroad. I could 
cite numerous instances of this failure, 
but I will take time to point out only one 
typical situation. In order to assist the 
economy of Denmark, the United States 
is buying and shipping millions of pounds 
of butter from Denmark halfway around 
the world, for the use of American troops 
in Japan, Korea, and Okinawa. At the 
same time we are allowing American 
butter to spoil. We must see that such 
foolishness is stopped. I also am in- 
terested in establishing a strong farm 
economy in foreign countries, but it is 
my sincere belief that our agriculture 
attachés in foreign countries should 
adequately represent America and should 
keep in mind the importance of estab- 
lishing a sound farm economy at home 
by acquiring markets abroad for our sur- 
plus products. By doing so, our entire 
economy of America will be greatly af- 
fected. The farmer is the largest buyer 
of products of industrial America. 
Through the years farm income in Amer- 
ica has been one-seventh cf the national 
income. To help farm income is to help 
all America. 

I think we owe a vote of thanks to 
the gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. 
WHITTEN], who has for so long attempted 
to have the agriculture attachés taken 
from under the jurisdiction of our State 
Department and placed under the juris- 
diction of the Agricultural Department 
where they belong. As you recall, in the 
agricultural appropriations bill the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN] 
attempted to add an amendment to ac- 
complish this objective. I supported 
him at the time, but this body appar- 
ently felt that the appropriations bill 
was not the proper vehicle to use to 
accomplish this change. 

I believe that we now have a sound 
method of getting American farm prod- 
ucts on the markets of the world where 
they are needed. Let us insist that the 
program be fully utilized. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I am go- 
ing along on this bill because I under- 
stand that, with the adoption of the 
Harrison amendment, it will be accept- 
able to President Eisenhower and the 
administration. I would have preferred 
flexible supports of 75 percent to 90 per- 
cent, as requested by the President, but 
in the situation prevailing in the House, 
the choice is between the Harrison 
amendment and rigid 90 percent sup- 
ports. I shall therefore vote for this 
amendment on a roll call. 

I do not profess to be an expert on 
agriculture, and therefore do not under- 
stand fully all of the complex provisions 
of this elaborate bill, and must therefore 
take much of it on faith, but I hope the 
rest of it will work better for the farmer 
and the public than some of the provi- 
sions I think I understand. 

I think the 2-price system for wheat 
will either not move surplus wheat into 
export, or will result in retaliatory meas- 
ures such as we might use under our own 
antidumping laws, if imports were 
dumped into the United States under 
@ 2-price system. 
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I fear that the provision for Agricul- 
tural attachés will not work. The pro- 
posal is an organizational monstrosity. 
For instance, the Secretary of State is 
“directed” to provide office space, type- 
writers etc. for clerical help the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture decides to send to our 
Embassies abroad. Both the Depart- 
ments of State and Agriculture may re- 
quest appropriations for this purpose, 
but none of this is to interfere with 
the Foreign Operations Administration 
Thus we are going to have at least four 
different sets of personnel in practically 
every foreign country; State Depart- 
ment, Agriculture, Foreign Operations 
Administration and United States In- 
formation Service. Theoretically they 
will be receiving foreign policy directives 
from the State Department. Since poli- 


-cies, however, are not things written 


on a piece of paper, but courses of ac- 
tion, we may have 4 different courses 
of action, 4 foreign policies, operating 
in a single country. During World 
War II, when we had at times as many 
as eight different agencies operating 
in a single foreign country, the result 
usually was that the agency with the 
most money to hand out was the most 
influential. I doubt whether the new 
kind of agricultural attaché will succeed 
in moving additional surpluses in the 
way the Agriculture Committee hopes, 
particularly if he is joined soon by a 
quasi-independent commercial attaché 
from the Department of Commerce, as is 
now being proposed. These five agen- 
cies, plus military attachés and military 
advisory groups, will make a big happy 
family of United States Government of- 
ficials in each country; certainly big, 
perhaps not so happy. Perhaps some- 
day we may learn that, while the divi- 
sion of powers here at home into 3 
branches is vital to our liberty and wel- 
fare, the division of our executive pow- 
ers into 4 or 5 branches in a foreign 
country is not the way to operate, to 
move agricultural surpluses or to do 
anything else. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, for 
a long time the Government has been 
required to buy great quantities of 
wheat, corn, cotton, peanuts, and rice 
to support the price of these commodi- 
ties to the producer. This has resulted 
in certain conditions that have resulted 
adversely to the consumer and the Gov- 
ernment. For instance there is today in 
storage quantities of wheat, corn, cot- 
ton, dairy products and tobacco to the 
value of over $6 billion. This vast expen- 
diture by the Government for the pur- 
chase of the commodities I have enumer- 
ated, is not the only expenditure that 
has been necessary to maintain the price 
of these commodities, but, in addition 
thereto is the cost of storage that 
amounts to $700,000 per day. All of this 
results not only in increased taxes to 
our people but also increases the cost 
of living to them. 

President Eisenhower, while not un- 
friendly to the necessity of the farmer 
having a fair return for his products, 
yet, is of the opinion that the rigid con- 
trols that require the maintenance of 
price for the favored farm products, un- 
der the law as it has been for several 
years, is neither right or just to all the 
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farmers of the Nation nor to any of the 
consumers. The law as it is selects only 
a few crops, such as I have mentioned, 
and helps only the farmers who produce 
them. The farmers who are interested 
in diversified crops such as we have in 
New Jersey are not helped by the pres- 
ent farm program, nor, the one now un- 
der review by the pending legislation be- 
fore us. 

Instead of this unfair system of farm 
aid the President, through his Secretary 
of Agriculture has submitted a more flex- 
ible plan in place of the rigid plan now 
in force. It is a well-considered plan. 
It is entitled to the support of Congress. 
It does no injustice to the producers of 
the so-called basic crops and does do jus- 
tice to the consumers. 

It is time something is done to reduce 
the cost of living. While this bill in it- 
self will not accomplish this purpose, 
yet, it is one of the steps that must be 
taken if the consumer is to obtain any 
degree of relief, and other farmers not 
within the present farm program, and, 
citizens generally are not to be required 
to sustain such an unfair system by pay- 
ing increased taxes. 

On last Monday morning, June 28, 
1954, the Philadelphia Inquirer, in an 
editorial entitled “Congress’ Duty: End 
Farm Price Gouge,” has clearly, logically, 
and forceably set forth in detail the rea- 
sons that justify the adoption of the 
President’s program instead of that re- 
ported by the Agriculture Committee of 
the House. Therefore, I include a copy 
of the editorial as part of my remarks. 
It reads as follows: 

Concress’ Duty: END Farm Price GoucE 

The sound, constructive effort of the Eisen- 
hower administration to free the Nation from 
the costly and wasteful burden of high rigid 
farm price supports will come to a head in 
the House of Representatives this week, and 
shortly afterward in the Senate. 

In both bodies the Committees on Agri- 
culture have ignored the President's proposal 
and voted to recommend another year's ex- 
tension of the rigid support system, binding 
the Government to buy wheat, corn, cotton, 
peanuts, and rice at 90 percent of parity. 

They voted, in effect, to continue high food 
prices for American dinner tables, high costs 
for taxpayers. They voted to encourage in- 
defensible overproduction and the piling up 
of huge, and useless, surpluses. 

These committee actions represent the 
stubborn determination of the farm bloc to 
maintain the glaring evils of the rigid sup- 
port system. Their recommendations reflect 
a hard-boiled political attempt to deal with 
a problem that is of vital concern to all 
Americans, including farmers. 

In the House both Republicans and Demo- 
crats who have the interests of the country 
at heart should set aside the committee pro- 
posal and put through the administration 
program for flexible supports to vary, as 
needs prescribe, between 75 and 90 percent. 
When the time comes, the Senate should 
follow suit. 

The committee actions have been inter- 
preted as snubs to the President and to Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson. 

They were snubs for all the people of this 
country who have to buy food and clothing 
and pay taxes. And the time is overdue for 
their interests to have full consideration in 
Congress. 

Does the Eisenhower farm program aim to 
wipe out reasonable aid for American farm- 
ers? Nota bit of it. Under flexible supports 
basic farm commodities will continue to be 
bought by the Government, The supports 
would move up to encourage production dur- 
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ing times of low farm output and move 
down to discourage plantings in times of ex- 
cess production. 

There’s the essential and important fea- 
ture of this plan. It will hold down 
needless overproduction, which high rigid 
supports foster. So long as those high sup- 
ports prevail, overproduction is inevitable. 

We have got to get rid of the immense 
surpluses we already have. And that’s al- 
most a superhuman task. We have got to 
halt the sinful loss and waste, such as we've 
seen in stored butter. And we've got to have 
farm aid geared, to some extent at least, 
with the idea of giving housewives a better 
break on prices than is possible under the 
current high-support plan. 

The President’s farm policy deserves the 
support of Members of Congress of both 
parties. It is a sincere attempt to solve 
a gigantic problem in which Secretary Ben- 
son, notably, has gained stature by his 
sturdy courage in seeking to further a farm 
program that would serve the interests of 
all the people. He has stood out against 
threats, bullying, cajolery—all sorts of pres- 
sures—and bravely but with good humor 
has held firmly to what he believes in. 

For far too long the farm program has 
operated to the disadvantage of millions of 
consumers. It has meant the shocking para- 
dox of enormous accumulations of food and 
fiber along with unyielding high prices. 

Solution of that must be removed from 
the crude political arena in which it has not 
often been left. Republicans should support 
the President unless there are grave reasons 
for disagreeing with him. And in this case 
there are none. Democrats in Congress 
should stand by Mr. Eisenhower and his farm 
program because it is a wise program, in 
the best interest of the Nation. 

We hope that in both House and Senate 
that interest—the real interest of America— 
will prevail and that the shameful waste 
and inequity of Government-rigged high 
prices will become a thing of the past. 


Another editorial on the same subject 
that is forceful and conclusive appeared 
in the Evening Bulletin, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., issue of June 28, 1954. It is entitled 
“A Consumer Defeat.” It reads as fol- 
lows: 

A CONSUMER DEFEAT 

By the very comfortable margin of 26 to 2 
the House Agriculture Committee has ap- 
proved a measure which would continue 
rigid high-support prices for basic crops for 
1 year. There is nothing original in this 
action. Twice before lower and flexible sup- 
ports were slated by law to go into effect. 
Both times Congress relented and allowed 
high supports to continue when the time 
came to end them. 

A promise to end them in the future costs 
Congressmen no votes and does consumers 
no good. To fulfill the promise in an elec- 
tion year might do considerable political 
damage in areas where the farm bloc is 
strong. 

That not all farmers want this expensive 
and wasteful policy continued can be seen 
from the two votes cast against the present 
bill. They came from Congressman Karu C. 
Kine, a Republican, and a commercial vege- 
table grower in Bucks County, and from Con- 
gressman PauL B. Dacue, Republican, who 
represents the rich farm area of Lancaster 
County. These Pennsylvania Congressmen 
bespoke the feelings of many eastern farmers. 

The House committee took this action in 
defiance of the President's request at a time 
when bumper crops threaten to overwhelm 
the storage facilities of the Nation. Wheat 
has already done so and favorable conditions 
for an exceptional corn crop in the Middle 
West may well provoke a similar situation. 

Yet despite all this plenty, food prices 
took a sharp jump upward in the most recent 
report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
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Fortunately the action of the House com- 


mittee is not final. The House itself must 
vote and then the Senate. The President 
is expected to exert pressure in support of 
his sane program. He has a big stick in his 
veto power because if he kills this extension 
of high-price supports they will automati- 
cally end in accordance with the law now in 
force. There is still a chance the consumer 
will get a break. 


Realizing the substantial and worth- 
while reasons that justify the adoption 
of President Eisenhower’s program, it is 
my intention to vote for the adoption of 
his plan as an amendment to the bill now 
before the House. I hope and expect it 
will be adopted as it would be beneficial 
to all of our people. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Chairman, in pre- 
paring to vote on the farm bill, the House 
has been under strong pressure from the 
administration to reduce substantially 
the level at which the Government will 
support farm prices. It is the position 
of this administration that the program 
which has been in effect since World War 
II to assure a fair return to the farmer 
and to maintain the farmer’s purchasing 
power and standard of living is costing 
us too much money and that we should 
therefore reduce these benefits. 

This may sound good in some of our 
urban communities where the people are 
being told that lower support prices for 
the farr er will mean lower food prices 
in the stores, and perhaps lower taxes. 
Neither of these things is necessarily 
true. 

As a matter of fact, farm prices have 
been falling steadily at the farm level 
ever since this administration took office. 
Farm income has followed suit. Farm- 
ers are getting, on the average, about 
10 percent less purchasing power from 
the crops they sell than they did all 
through 1952 or for any year since the 
war. At the same time, food prices to 
the consumer are at or near record levels 
and have not followed farm prices down- 
ward. In other words, when prices go 
up at the farm level they also go up in 
the grocery store, but when they go down 
at the farm level—and they have been 
down substantially ever since the end of 
1952—they do not come down in the gro- 
cery stores. High food prices are not the 
farmer’s fault. He is not getting them. 
He is getting mighty little for the crops 
he raises in comparison to the prices he 
has to pay for the things he buys and 
that is why the thing we call the parity 
ratio—that is, the relationship between 
what the farmer gets for his crops and 
his cost of operation and cost of living— 
is at only about 91 percent. It went be- 
low 100 percent right after the Repub- 
licans came into power and it has steadily 
fallen ever since so that all through 1953 
and so far in 1954 it has been down 
around 91 or 92 percent. If we lower 
farm supports and reduce the degree of 
protection we give the farmer against 
bankruptcy prices, the evidence shows 
that it will hurt the farmer terribly with- 
out necessarily helping the consumer at 
all. 

KEEPING THE FACTS COVERED UP ON PRICE 
SPREADS 


Here we have voted down a proposal 


from those of us on the Democratic side 
to incorporate in this bill provision for 
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an investigation of the spread—the 
steadily increasing spread—between 
farm prices and consumer prices on such 
things as milk, and so on. Apparently 
the Republicans do not want the public 
to know where these extra profits go. 

Now, why should I, Mr. Chairman, 
representing an urban district and not a 
farm district, stick my neck out by vot- 
ing for higher support prices for the 
farmer than this administration recom- 
mends? Of course, I recognize that at- 
tempts will be made in my district to use 
this vote in an attempt to prove that I 
am against the consumer, which anyone 
in my district who knows anything about 
my record would certainly recognize as 
being ridiculous. On the other hand, it 
is supposed to be smart politics not to 
stick your neck out at any time, and par- 
ticularly on an issue which is not fa- 
miliar to the people in your own district, 

In my case, however, I think the people 
of my district want me to vote for those 
things which I think will best serve them 
and their economic welfare. And just 
from looking at the recort of automobile 
and truck and tractor production and 
Sales, it is obvious to me that I would be 
very poorly ‘serving my district—the 
greatest automotive center of the 
world—if I were to vote here for a fur- 
ther decline in farm income. 

The record shows, Mr. Chairman, that 
since early in 1953 car and truck produc- 
tion has followed downward pretty much 
directly in line with the downward trend 
of farm prices and the parity ratio. 

Everyone in the Detroit-Wayne Coun- 
ty area knows, Mr. Chairman, that the 
farmers are among our best customers. 
While we would all like to see lower food 
prices in the grocery stores—and, I re- 
peat, there is no evidence that lower 
price supports for the farmer as provided 
in this bill will mean lower food prices 
in the grocery stores—we do not want to 
see the farmer pushed to the wall and 
driven out of the market for the things 
that we produce in our automobile and 
truck and tractor factories. I am 
alarmed at the extent of unemployment 
in our area now. I am fearful that a 
further reduction in farm income will 
mean more unemployment in Wayne 
County. I cannot vote for a measure de- 
liberately intended to reduce the farm- 
er’s return for his crops at a time when 
the farmer is already in a desperate 
squeeze. 

Therefore, I have no choice in repre- 
senting the interests of my constituents 
and their economic welfare and their 
jobs and their incomes but to support 
the recommendations of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of both the Republicans 
and the Democrats on the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. The members of 
that committee are close to the problems 
of the farmer and aware of the farmer’s 
needs. When they tell me that the farm 
economy is jeopardized and that a re- 
duction in price supports will further de- 
press farm income, I will follow their 
recommendation on this bill. 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 


Chairman, personally I have always op- 
posed Government interference in the 
farm business. Back in the 1930’s my 
father and I both bitterly opposed the 
Henry Wallace program of telling you 
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what to plant, plowing up cotton, killing 
pigs and cattle while people were hungry 
and ragged. However, the Government 
embarked upon a program of Govern- 
ment control and Government subsidy. 
This policy was continued through World 
War II and since in nearly every field 
of American endeavor. I believe it 
would be most unfair to the farmer of 
today whose income is falling drastically 
not to support the basic commodities; 
namely, wheat, cotton, peanuts, corn, 
tobacco, and dairy products. 

I take this position because the Gov- 
ernment is subsidizing many businesses. 
It subsidizes the airlines, foreign coun- 
tries, and certain publications such as 
Time and Life magazines. Many indus- 
tries in America are protected by the 
Government. Labor is protected by a 
minimum-wage law and I am in favor 
of that. The farmer is forced to huy 
machinery, fertilizer, insecticides, and 
many other things costing terrific prices 
because of Government protection of the 
other segments of our economy. If the 
farmer in a planned economy such as we 
have is forced to sell without any pro- 
tection, many of them would soon go out 
of business and then the cost of foods 
to the consumer would really go up. 

Falling prices of farm products have 
not resulted in lower prices to the con- 
sumer. For instance, last fall in my dis- 
trict, farmers sold their wheat crop for 
$1.50 per bushel. In 1948 they received 
$3 per bushel for their wheat. The 
same week they received $1.50 per bushel, 
bread went up 1 penny a loaf. Farmers 
in my district sold their cattle last fall 
for 6 cents or 7 cents per pound and 
steak was selling up to $1 per pound. 
I sold my cattle last year for 13 cents per 
pound and have been paying up to $1.30 
per pound for steak in Washington this 
year. If this trend continues, the little 
farmer will be forced out of business. If 
farmers gave their products away, these 
farm products would still cost the con- 
sumers terrific prices. 

When World War II started, we had a 
surplus of 13 million bales of cotton. To- 
day we have a surplus of only 7 million 
bales. During World War II we used 
up this surplus and urged our farmers 
to grow more cotton. We are spending 
billions of dollars to build up stockpiles 
of guns, tanks, and other equipment 
against the possibility of war. In order 
to protect the consumer and our Armed 
Forces in case of war, we should build up 
a great surplus of food and fibers. 

In the last 20 years the American peo- 
ple have paid only $2 per capita per year 
to support the entire farm program 
which includes the Extension Service, 
the Soil Conservation Service, the For- 
estry Service, the Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion Service, and the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. Yet in these last few 
years, the American citizens have paid 
$87 per capita per year to subsidize for- 
eign countries under our foreign-aid 
program. 

Mr. Chairman, we do not find Commu- 
nists conserving our soil. We do not find 
Socialists working on our farms and in 
our forests. History teaches us that al- 
most every President of the United 


States was born on a farm and yet every 
year there is a migration from our farms 
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to our large centers of population. If we 
are to maintain the political philosophy 
of our Founding Fathers, we must insure 
that a large segment of our population 
remain on our farms. I urge this Con- 
gress to accept a farm bill that will pro- 
tect the interest of our entire Nation. 

Mr. COON. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
add my support to section 305 of the bill 
now before us. This section would direct 
the allocation to summer fallow wheat 
farmers a sufficient acreage to prevent a 
reduction in their allotments any larger 
than the cut in the national allotment 
as a whole. 

It is important that this section be re- 
tained in the bill. It will prevent an un- 
fair discrimination against summer fal- 
low wheat farmers in allotting acreage 
for the 1955 crop. 

Under the methods by which acreage 
is allotted, many of the wheat producers 
who follow the summer fallow practice 
have received larger cuts in their acre- 
age allotments for 1954 than have been 
received by wheat producers in the same 
areas who do not summer fallow, or by 
wheat producers in areas where summer 
fallowing is not necessary. 

Representatives of the wheat industry, 
both from my home State of Oregon, and 
from their national organization, have 
pointed out that these unduly heavy 
cuts on summer fallow lands would actu- 
ally be discrimination against good 
farming methods. They have pointed 
out also that relatively dry summer fal- 
low wheat lands will grow fewer alterna- 
tive crops than other wheat lands, 
especially when the use of diverted acres 
ic restricted, as at present. 

It is estimated that between 550,000 
and 750,000 acres will be required to ad- 
just this inequity. The national allot- 
ment, I believe, is 55 million acres. 

According to figures which I have, 
about 30 percent of the acres planted in 
the United States in a normal year are 
in a wheat-fallow rotation. These acres 
will normally produce, I believe, about 
one-third of the wheat that is produced 
each year in this country. The figures 
show that about 29 percent of the farms 
in the major wheat-producing States 
are summer fallow farms. 

So this section would prevent possible 
discrimination against one-third of the 
wheat industry. 

I wish to urge the passage of this im- 
portant provision of the farm bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Kine]. 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Krnc of Penn- 
sylvania: On page 43, after line 3, insert the 
following: “Src. 403. Section 348 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amend- 
ed, is amended to read as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 348. (a) Any person who knowingly 
plants any basic agricultural commodity on 
his farm in any year in excess of the farm 
acreage allotment for such commodity for 
the farm for such year under this title shall 
not be .eligible for any payment for such 
year under the Soil Conservation and Do- 
mestic Allotment Act, as amended (7 U. S. C. 
1348 (b)). 

““(b) Persons applying for any payment 


of money under the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, with 


Mr. 
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respect to any farm located in a county in 
which any basic agricultural commodity has 
been planted during the year for which 
such payment is offered, shall file with the 
application a statement that the applicant 
has not knowingly planted, during the cur- 
rent year any basic agricultural commodity 
on land on his farm in excess of the acreage 
allotted to the farm under this title for such 
year (7 U. S. C. 1348 (b)) .“ 


Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, this amendment is not as 
complicated as it sounds. 

This amendment simply provides that 
a farmer cannot be given a subsidy in the 
form of agricultural conservation pay- 
ments to take care of diverted acres and 
other agricultural conservation practices 
if he knowingly plants in excess of any 
of his allotments for basic agricultural 
commodities. 

At present under this section of the 
law a farmer is denied this subsidy if 
he knowingly overplants his cotton acre- 
age allotment. Iam merely making the 
same provision applicable for other basic 
commodities as is now in effect for 
cotton. 

Today the capacity of America’s farms 
to produce agricultural commodities is 
larger than the effective market de- 
mand. We are adding to the capacity 
of the Nation’s agricultural plant when 
we subsidize, through Government pay- 
ment, improving a particular piece of 
ground, when at the same time a farmer 
is knowingly overplanting or ignoring 
the acreage restrictions on crops under 
acreage restrictions. 

Certainly Federal money should not 
be spent to expand the productive capac- 
ity of a farm at the same time that farm 
is being overworked to create additional 
surpluses of crops, the production of 
which the Government is trying to re- 
duce. 

If such a provision as is now provided 
by law for cotton is fair, and I think it 
is, then such a provision is fair for other 
basic crops. 

This makes a farmer responsible for 
his actions and denies him a reward for 
contributing to excess production. I 
urge the adoption of this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
(Mr, WAINWRIGHT]. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
I am glad to rise in support of this 
amendment. I also understand that my 
colleague the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Smumpson] will offer an amendment 
of a similar nature. This is so impor- 
tant that I am going to repeat Mr. 
Smupson’s amendment: 

In order to stockpile fertility in the soil 
and build a soil fertility bank, the Secretary 
of Agriculture is hereby authorized to re- 
quire producers to devote a percentage of 
their cropland to soil building crops or prac- 
tices as a condition of eligibility for (1) con- 
servation payments, and (2) price supports 
on crops which are not under marketing 
quotas and acreage controls (either one or 
both). 

In addition the Secretary is hereby di- 
rected to establish on an appropriate geo- 


graphical basis lists of crops which may not 
be produced for direct or indirect sale (ex- 


cept pasture). 


As has been indicated, this amend- 
ment will control diverted acreage when 
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acreage allotments and marketing quotas 
have once been established. Without 
this amendment one crop competes 
against another, thus creating surplus in 
that commodity. 

On Long Island, and particularly in 
Suffolk County, the farmers are justifia- 
bly bitter about the free ride given to the 
high parity crop farmers. They are 
bitter not because of the special priv- 
ilege which is granted these farmers. 
They are bitter not because of the pow- 
erful farm bloc that has always backed 
so-called basic crops. But, they are 
bitter because of the salt being rubbed 
into these open scratches. And, the salt 
is this: 

The corn farmer, or the wheat farmer, 
when his land has been diverted, 
promptly plants potatoes. Not only 
does he raise inferior potatoes, but he 
also creates a surplus and thus deteri- 
orates the potato market. This action 
has reduced the price the farmers receive 
for potatoes below actual cost and causes 
ruin to our farmers. 

I understand that the Secretary of 
Agriculture has, in the last few days, 
taken drastic action to correct this in- 
justice. He should be supported by 
statute. 

This also gives me the opportunity to 
ask the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
ROOSEVELT] several questions which I 
tried to ask yesterday. However, my 
colleague and friend did not yield to me. 
I would like to know why he, himself, has 
urged a continued rigid price support? 
Why he has urged his Democratic col- 
leagues representing New York City to 
vote with the Southern Democrats and 
farm bloc Republicans? Does he be- 
lieve that by forcing high, fixed, rigid 
parity he will cause a Presidential veto? 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
RoosEVELT] well knows that the house- 
wives in his district, the consumers all 
over the country, would benefit from re- 
duced farm prices; would benefit from 
withdrawing this special privilege to a 
small 22 percent of our farmers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. KING]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SIMPSON]. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SIMPSON of Illi- 
nois: 

Page 42, after line 12, insert the following: 

“Sec. 402. Section 8 of the Soil Conserva- 
tion and Domestic Allotment Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“*(h) In order to stockpile fertility in the 
soil and build a soil fertility bank, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is hereby authorized to 
require producers to devote a percentage of 
their cropland to soil building crops or prac- 
tices as a condition of eligibility for (1) con- 
servation payments, and (2) price supports 
on crops which are not under marketing 
quotas and acreage controls (either one or 
both). In addition the Secretary is hereby 
directed to establish on an appropriate geo- 
graphical basis lists of crops which may not 
be produced for direct or indirect sale.“ 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
SIMPSON]. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, there is a passage in Proverbs which 
states: 

He tkat keepeth his mouth and his tongue 
keepeth his soul from distress. 


There are three kinds of farmers, I 
have found in the last year and a half 
during these hearings; those who want 
flexible supports, those who want rigid 
supports, and those who want to be let 
alone. 

From my experience in the commit- 
tee, if all the farmers could listen to all 
the jaw bone that has been going on 
in the last year and a half, they would 
all join the let-alone group. 

There are three farm organizations, 
the American Farm Bureau, which is for 
fiexible supports; The Grange, which is 
for this bill; and the Farmers Union, 
which is for 100 percent. I cannot deal 
with diverted acres in the generous al- 
lotment of 14% minutes. No one else 
can. 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my amend- 
ment and I will see if I can get it put in 
in the Senate. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, Iof- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GATHINGS: Page 
32, line 11: Strike out all of line 11 and the 
first four words of line 12, up to and includ- 
ing the word “butterfat.” 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
am urging that this amendment be 
adopted. It is my purpose to strike out 
payments out of the Treasury for the 
difference between the support price and 
the market price of dairy products. The 
words “other operations in connection 
with milk and the products of milk and 
butterfat“ means subsidy payments. 
If you adopt my amendment you will 
knock out these payments, which will 
amount, according to the testimony be- 
fore the committee, to $500 million a 
year. There was one estimate made that 
it might get up to $750 million a year of 
payments to help pay the food bill of the 
people of the Nation. That money can 
be saved if this amendment is adopted. 

I cannot, for the life of me, see why 
we should adopt the Brannan plan in 
this dairy section or any other section 
of the bill. It is a bad policy to adopt. 
It is an expensive experiment which 
would tend to increase production in- 
stead of keeping output in line with de- 
mand. 

I hope my amendment will be agreed 
to. It will make it possible for the tax- 
payer not to have to pay, out of the 
Treasury of the United States direct sub- 
sidies to the creameries and to the 
farmers themselves. I do not believe our 
farmers want a dole or handout. He is 
entitled to receive a fair price in the 
market place. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. GATHINGS]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ROOSEVELT: At 
page 32, delete the period after the word 
“under” and substitute a comma and insert 
the following: “and not to exceed $110 mil- 
lion annually of the funds of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation shall be made avail- 
able to the Secretaries of the Army, the Navy, 
and the Air Force, and shall be used by each 
Secretary to increase the ration of fluid 
milk to enlisted members of his respective 
branch of the armed services.” 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, a point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. HOPE. I make the point of order 
against the amendment that it is an ap- 
propriation upon a legislative bill. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
may I be heard upon the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. This is not an ap- 
propriation on a legislative bill. This 
simply diverts the funds of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation, as is already 
being done in line 13 in connection with 
the school-lunch program. This does 
not provide for appropriating any more 
money. It just diverts the Commodity 
Credit Corporation funds already there. 
In effect, this amendment will not cost 
the taxpayer a dime. It will save him 
money in storage costs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready 
to rule. 

The rule under which this bill is be- 
ing considered waives points of order on 
the bill but not in regard to amend- 
ments. The amendment which the gen- 
tleman offers diverts funds and there- 
fore, in the opinion of the Chair, is 
against the rule because it is an appro- 
priation. Therefore the Chair is con- 
strained to sustain the point of order. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ROOSEVELT: At 
page 36, line 16, “Src. 325” shall be designated 
“Sec. 325 (a)” and the following inserted 
at page 37, line 9: 

“(b) the Secretary of Agriculture is further 
directed to make a study of the prices re- 
ceived or paid by producers, distributors, 
processors, dealers, and consumers of milk 
and butterfat and their products and to 
submit to Congress on or before the 3d day 
of January 1955, a detailed report thereof 
showing among other things the spread in 
prices paid by producers and consumers in 
the various milk marketing areas, the 
reasons therefor, and the legislation, if any, 
needed to protect the public interest.” 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
may I say before I talk on this amend- 
ment that I offered that amendment 
with regard to the Armed Forces appro- 
priation bill, and I was ruled out of 
order. I was told I was proposing 
legislation in an appropriation bill and 
that I should offer this as an amend- 
ment to the agricultural bill. I now 
propose the same amendment to the 
agricultural bill, and I am ruled out of 
order on the grounds that it is an at- 
tempt to make an appropriation in a 
legislative bill. Each time the point of 
order was made on the Republican side 
of the aisle. So the men in the Armed 
Forces are not going to get more fluid 
milk and the farmers are not going to 
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sell more fluid milk. Thank you very 
much. It will be remembered. 

I would like to explain the amend- 
ment which has just been ruled out of 
order. It provides that some of the 
funds which the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration would normally use to pur- 
chase surplus manufactured dairy 
products such as butter, cheese, and 
nonfat dried milk shall be used to in- 
crease the fiuid milk consumption by the 
men in the armed services. 

It seems absolutely inconsistent to me 
that while we are confronted with a 
serious problem of surplus dairy prod- 
ucts, the men in the armed services are 
limited to only one glass of fluid milk 
per day. The average American young 
man, drafted into the Army, is used to 
his quart of milk a day. This amend- 
ment would have permitted him a quart 
of milk per day. It would not have cost 
the Government a cent since it would 
use funds already available for surplus 
dairy products. In fact, it would save 
the Government the cost of storing these 
manufactured products. 

The Government pays just about the 
same price per pound for manufactured 
dairy products going into surplus as it 
costs the Army to purchase fluid milk 
and the farmer receives 46 percent more 
for his fluid milk than he does for the 
milk used in manufactured dairy prod- 
ucts. 

I commend the committee for its pro- 
gram to permit increased consumption 
of butter, cheese, and nonfat dried milk 
by our men in the armed services 
through permitting the Secretaries of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force to acquire 
surplus dairy products from the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. But while 
this helps to dispose of the surplus, it 
does not help to prevent a surplus and 
it does not help the farmer increase his 
milk check. This amendment which 
you have ruled out of order would have 
done just that, and without additional 
cost to the Government. 

I first proposed this legislation when 
I introduced H. R. 8952. The committee 
saw fit to reject that portion of my bill 
which related to increased fiuid milk 
for the armed services but I am grateful 
to the committee, as I am sure the dairy 
farmers of the Nation are grateful, that 
the committee did see fit to accept that 
part of H. R. 8952 in which I proposed 
doubling the fluid milk allocation to 
each child who participates in the 
school-lunch program. 

Now as to this second amendment: 
The Legislature of the State of New 
York has spent $1 million in the last 
9 years to investigate the price spread 
between what the farmer gets and the 
consumer pays for milk, cheese, and 
butter. This amendment simply asks 
the Secretary of Agriculture to inves- 
tigate this spread in milk prices so that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Javits] and my consumers in New York 
City will understand why they have 
to pay three times what the farmer gets, 
and the farmer will be able to under- 
stand why the price to the consumer is 
so high while the price he receives is so 
low. 

The commission established by the 
New York State Legislature, issued its 
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first report in 1946, and reached this very 
startling and profound conclusion: 

The prosperity of New York farmers, 
as that of all agriculture, is determined 
largely by the general price level of all com- 
modities, although usually farm prices go 
higher in periods of inflation and lower in 
periods of deflation. 


In 1947 it made the following far- 
reaching recommendation: 

The commission decided, however, that 
* * * thorough study of cost elements in- 
volved in the price spread, and milk-market- 
ing and distribution practices, including 
search for possible economies, could benefit 
producers, dealers, and consumers. 


In 1949 the commission’s annual re- 
port contains what is called Analysis of 
the Spread Between Farm and Consumer 
Milk Prices in New York City Under 
Present Practices. In the section headed 
“Specific Findings,” we find the follow- 
ing sage observations: 

The study revealed that wide differences in 
cost existed within each of the steps or 
functions from the gathering of milk in the 
country to its ultimate distribution to con- 
sumers in the city. 

Substantial reductions in the spread and 
the accompanying milk prices can be accom- 
plished by reducing costs. 

Cost reduction initiated by an individual 
company will result in increased profits for 
the company rather than in reduction in 
the spread unless the company passes these 
economies on to the consumer through price 
reductions. 

The costs prevailing among dealers where 
price competition was most keen indicated 
that cost reductions are most likely to be 
accomplished under conditions of compe- 
tition. 


In 1950 the commission reported its 
Analysis of the Spread Between Farm 
and Consumer Milk Prices in Buffalo 
Under Present Practices. Its findings 
for that investigation contain the fol- 
lowing very helpful observation: 

By improvement in efficiency and more 
complete utilization of facilities, cost and 
price reductions are possible. 


In 1951 the commission decided to re- 
view the effect of transportation on the 
spread between producer and consumer 
milk prices. By this time the commis- 
sion had spent a total of $238,622 for 
management consultants; another $80,- 
000 in attorney’s fees; $58,357 for re- 
search and public relations services; 
$40,000 for the services of a single econ- 
omist; $110,000 for staff salaries, and re- 
ported this momentous conclusion: 

The time required for a trip from the 
truck to the consumer's door with the prod- 
uct (milk) and the return to the truck with 
the empty bottle depends upon the distance 
traveled. 


In each year since 1945 the commis- 
sion has been consistent in one recom- 
mendation, however, they have sought 
and received an additional appropria- 
tion. 

Let me read to you what one of our 
most important eastern agricultural 
publications, the Rural New Yorker, had 
to say about this same New York State 
legislative commission in an editorial 
published in January of 1951: 

A MISERABLE FAILURE 


On April 1, 1945, the New York State Tem- 
porary Commission on Agriculture was set 
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up by the legislature upon the express direc- 
tion of Governor Dewey to determine and 
correct all adverse conditions in the market- 
ing of farm products. Also on the specific 
request of the Governor, priority was to be 
given to an investigation of the milk price 
spread. 

The commission had the complete, un- 
qualified support of farmers, particularly 
dairy farmers who were puzzled and 
at the steadily increasing spread between the 
price they received for their milk and the 
price charged by dealers to consumers. At 
that time, in early 1945, the spread was 914 
cents on every quart of milk. Countless 
hearings were held throughout the State and 
hundreds .of interested persons gave testi- 
mony voluntarily. All this, for some unex- 
plained reason, took close to 3 years. Finally, 
in the latter part of 1947, when public pa- 
tience was all but exhausted, although hope 
still ran fairly high that somehow something 
would still be done, the commission ap- 
pointed a special investigator who in turn 
hired a firm of efficiency experts. The first 
report on the milk price spread, finally issued 
in the spring of 1949, turned out to be noth- 
ing more than a useless morass of figures 
and analyses which were supposed to estab- 
lish that milk dealers in New York City were 
earning only two-tenths of a cent, before 
taxes, on every quart of milk sold. 

Since then, the commission has released a 
similarly pointless report on the Buffalo milk 
market and is now engaged in studying con- 
ditions in the city of Amsterdam, 

In addition, there has been some desultory 
study of farm-to-market roads, and a pro- 
posed revision of the cooperative laws, which 
retains practically every one of the bad 
features of the existing laws. 

For all this, the legislature has made six 
appropriations of taxpayers’ money totalling 
$649,923.91, of which, according to the fol- 
lowing analysis, $598,516.86 had already been 
spent down to December 5, 1950: 


Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison 
(management consultants) 
„ 
Charles H. Tuttle (legal fees 
and expenses) 
Agricultural Advertising & Re- 
search Agency (public rela- 
tions, supervision, ete.) 
Dr. Ernest C. Young (milk 
spread investigator) _.._.._._ 
Capitol Research, Reporting & 
Publicity Service—W. W. Tyler 
and H. T. Sheffer, partners 


$238, 662. 85 
98, 644. 58 


79, 891. 67 


58, 357. 57 
40, 552. 30 


(public relations) 11, 031. 05 
Stenographic and stenotype 
a E RENATE ᷣͤ esti pecs tin oer 10, 856. 64 


9, 840. 12 
7. 347. 37 
5, 612. 83 
3, 900. 00 


2, 935. 62 
2, 520. 26 


pe: 

Office supplies 

Dr. M. C. Bond (fees and/or ex- 
penses as expert, adviser etc.) 2, 230. 81 


Transportation expenses 1, 849. 50 
Stationery supplies = 1, 456. 25 
Subscriptions 690. 50 
Cornell University apa 160. 75 
Other expenses (being pay- 
ments to following per- 
sons:) 
A. L. Marshall — 4. 454. 29 
1 — 2. 531. 67 
Marion M. Crain -------= 2. 309. 90 
R. W. Mosely 2. 172. 53 
N. B. M. Barton * = 2, 020. 87 
e - 1, 215. 86 
G. B. Robinson a, 1, 120. 19 
O. H. Freeman = 1, 060. 67 
8 — — — 827. 66 
E. F. Muldowney — 800. 00 
— — ———ů—ů— 432. 90 
0 pion 397. 88 
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Other expenses—Continued 


21,976.19 


Total expenditures 598, 516. 86 


Classification made by the Rural New 
Yorker from photostatic copies of ledger 
sheets furnished by New York State Depart- 
ment of Audit and Control, and from per- 
sonal analysis of warrants in files of New 
York State Department of Audit and Control, 


Significant in the above list are the 
charges of the milk experts to the amount 
of some $238,000—$178,871 of it spent in the 
past 2 years; the legal fees of some $80,000, 
and still being paid at the rate of $625 a 
month; and the public relations expense of 
$69,000. 

In a brazen attempt to justify the Com- 
mission’s expenditures, Senator Austin Er- 
win, the chairman, has taken full credit for 
the Sheffield milk price cut back in October, 
1949. Only through “permanent cost re- 
ductions,” he says, can any substantial price 
reductions be obtained, and then proudly 
boasts: “We are well on the road to that 
goal of permanent cost reductions.” 

These statements, made by chairman Er- 
win in his 1950 report to the legislature, will 
come as a distinct surprise to everyone who 
is even remotely connected with the milk 
business. There was, of course, no con- 
nection whatsoever between the Sheffield 
price cut and the commission’s report and, 
if Mr. Erwin still insists that this commis- 
sion’s work on milk is responsible—at a cost 
to date of a definitely earmarked $280,000, 
how does he explain the constant increase in 
the dealer spread within the past 6 months— 
a total of 2 cents on every quart of milk? Is 
this what he calls being “well on the road 
to the goal of permanent cost reductions?” 

There was no publication in this area that 
was more responsible for initiating an in- 
vestigation of the price spread than the 
Rural New Yorker; nor was there anyone 
more hopeful for the successful outcome of 
the commission's work. There is, therefore, 
no publication that is more bitterly disap- 
pointed and disgusted with what the com- 
mission has failed to accomplish—deliberate- 
ly failed since the facts were, and still are, 
there to be unearthed. Who is really re- 
sponsible, we do not know; why hundreds of 
thousands of dollars have been allowed to go 
down the political drain in a long drawn-out 
whitewash of milk dealers, has not been 
divulged. 

This much, however, is clear. Unless there 
is a complete right-about-face in the com- 
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mission's policy, and unless there is a real 
investigation with a full and fearless use of 
the legislative subpena powers, it will be a 
shameless waste of time and money to al- 
low this commission to operate any longer. 
It has had plenty of time and opportunity, 
and it has failed miserably those whom it 
was delegated to aid and protect. 


This amendment which I now propose 
merely provides that the Secretary of 
Agriculture in addition to the investiga- 
tion and report which the committee 
desires he make concerning a new pro- 
gram for the dairy farmer also tells us 
why the consumer has to pay three times 
as much as the dairy farmer gets for a 
quart of milk. It proposes that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture find out and tell 
the Congress who is getting that spread 
or difference in the two prices, why he 
is getting it, and what should be done 
about it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Roosxvxrr) there 
were—ayes 64, noes 76. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. ROOSEVELT 
and Mr. Hope. 

The committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
93, noes 105. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. LAIRD]. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lamp: 

On page 34, line 20, after the period insert 
“The Administrator shall report monthly to 
the Committees on Agriculture of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives and the 
Secretary of Agriculture the amount of dairy 
products used under this subsection, and.” 

On page 35, line 3, after the period insert 
“The Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force shall report monthly to the Commit- 
tees on Agriculture of the Senate and House 
of Representatives and the Secretary of 
Agriculture the amount of dairy products 
used under this subsection.” 


(By unanimous consent, the time al- 
lotted to Mr. OLIVER P. Botton (at the 
request of Mr. Botton) was granted to 
Mr. LAIRD.) 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, last 
spring and summer I was instrumental 
in getting a contract negotiated between 
the Defense Department and the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, which pro- 
vided that the Defense Department 
could purchase butter in addition to 
their normal open-market purchases of 
butter from the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. The following figures reflect 
the effect of this purchase contract upon 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force: 


Butter forse: market) 
Butter (G) 
Butter substitutes 
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This is an example of what can be 
done right within the Government. 

I commend the Committee on Agri- 
culture for the provisions included in 
this bill to make dairy products available 
to the armed services and the Veterans’ 
Administration. The amendment which 
I proposed will put the responsibility 
upon the Administrator of the Veterans’ 
Administration and also upon the Secre- 
taries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
to move forward on this program to use 
dairy products and to make monthly re- 
ports of the actual progress which is be- 
ing made in these agencies of the execu- 
tive departments. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to be recognized 
to speak in favor of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Larnp] inasmuch as I have the 
same amendment at the Clerk’s desk 
and have had it there for the last 2 days. 
At this point I wish to extend my re- 
marks to include the amendment as I 
left it at the desk yesterday: 

Amend subtitle E, section 322, by adding a 
new subsection (e) at the end of subsec- 
tion (d), page 35, line 14: 

“Starting January 1, 1955, and annually 
thereafter, the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion shall report to the Committee on Agri- 
culture of the House and the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry of the Senate the 
total quantity and value of each type of 
dairy product made available under this sec- 
tion to the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs and the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr, JOHNSON], 

(By unanimous consent (at the request 
of Mr. MILLER of California) the time 
allotted to him was given to Mr. JOHN- 
son of Wisconsin.) 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I favor the amendment for 
the same reasons as given by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Lam]. 

I feel there has been a great tendency 
to charge up to farm price support pro- 
grams everything possible. Under our 
amendment it will be necessary for them 
to report the amount of butter, cheese, 
and dairy products that are used by Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs and the 
Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, and we will know what they use; 
and we will have the figures available so 
they cannot be charged against the farm 
program. 

Section 322 of the bill under considera- 
tion provides for amending section 202 of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949 to increase 
the consumption of dairy products. Sec- 
tion 322, while not specifying increased 
allowances to Armed Forces personnel, 
should increase consumption of dairy 
products by such personnel. This is the 
objective of the bill I introduced recently. 

My bill, H. R. 8600, if enacted, would 
increase dairy allowances of milk, butter, 
and cheese to Armed Forces personnel. 
Specifically, butter rations would be in- 
creased from 1% 9 ounces, cheese ra- 
tions from ½ to 1 ounce; evaporated and 
powdered milk from 4 ounces to 1 pint 
and 1 ounce to 4 ounces respectively. 
Whole milk rations under provisions of 
the bill would be 1 quart per day for all 


branches of our Armed Forces. 
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The enactment of this bill would mean 
that Armed Forces consumption of fresh 
milk, or its equivalent, would be tripled. 
The consumption of cheese would be 
doubled and the consumption of butter 
increased substantially. 

Section 322 of the bill before us re- 
quires that the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration shall make available to the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs dairy 
products for use in hospitals under his 
jurisdiction. Additionally, this section 
requires the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion to make available to Secretaries of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force dairy 
products for use as a part of the ration 
of personnel, including hospitalized per- 
sonnel. 

Except for packaging costs, dairy prod- 
ucts will be made available by the CCC 
without charge. 

As I mentioned earlier, section 322 does 
not provide for an increase in daily al- 
lowances of dairy products to our Armed 
Forces personnel. Might I suggest at 
this point that the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs and the Secretaries of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force use the in- 
creased allowances of dairy products in 
my bill as a guide in the future use of 
dairy products. If time permitted, I 
would like very much to cite all the rea- 
sons why increased allowances of dairy 
products to our Armed Forces personnel 
are necessary. It will suffice to say, how- 
ever, that the men and women serving 
their country deserve the best in food. 
Increased allowances of health-giving 
dairy products is one way to give them 
the best. 

Dairy products under section 322 are to 
be made available without charge except 
for packaging costs. The amendment I 
have introduced has to do with this phase 
of the bill. 

Under the bill, as now written, the 
costs of this program would be charged 
to the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
While my amendment does not change 
this, it would require, if adopted, that 
the Commodity Credit Corporation to 
prepare on January 1 of each year a re- 
port of the amount and value of dairy 
products transferred from the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation under the pro- 
vision of section 322 to the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs and the Secretaries 
of Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

This amendment does not change in 
any way the bill before us. It is a safe- 
guard which will make it possible to as- 
certain each year the exact amount of 
dairy products furnished by the CCC to 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
and the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. 

This amendment is needed to assure 
that the costs of this program are not 
charged to farmers, but to the costs of 
national defense. 

It has been clearly demonstrated since 
Mr. Benson became Secretary of Agricul- 
ture that some definite safeguards are 
needed to assure that the cost of a farm 
price support program can be determined 
without question. It is toward this and 
that I ask your support of this amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr LAIRD]. 
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The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Larrp) there 
were—ayes 81, noes 9. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LAIRD]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lam: Page 51, 
after line 2, insert the following: 

“Sec. 602. The Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sec- 
tion: 

“Sec. 7. (a) The purpose of this section 
is to remove those barriers to the free move- 
ment of milk and milk products in interstate 
commerce which now exist because of milk 
marketing agreements and orders issued un- 
der this act, and because of various State 
and local sanitation requirements; and to 
provide uniform sanitation standards goy- 
erning milk and milk products shipped in 
interstate commerce. 

“*(b) The Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service shall prescribe uniform sani- 
tation standards governing the production 
and handling of milk and milk products 
shipped in interstate commerce. As used 
in this section, the term “sanitary milk or 
milk products” means milk or milk products 
produced in a State whose chief agricultural 
officer has certified to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture of the United States that milk and 
milk products produced in such State are 
produced and handled in compliance with 
the standards prescribed under this subsec- 
tion. 

) No marketing agreement or order 
issued under this act shall apply to, or be 
effective in, any marketing area in which 
any Federal, State, or local restrictions op- 
erate to prevent the free marketing of sani- 
tary milk or milk products shipped into such 
area in interstate commerce. 

d) No Federal, State, or local law shall 
operate to prevent the free marketing, in 
any area of the United States, of sanitary 
milk or milk products shipped into such 
area in interstate commerce.“ 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, this is a 
complicated amendment but it is neces- 
sary to provide for the free flow of milk 
throughout the country. At the pres- 
ent time the free flow of milk from Wis- 
consin to other sections of the country is 
being stopped by local health ordi- 
nances which act to keep out low-priced 
Midwest milk. Federal milk marketing 
orders issued by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture have had the 
same effect. Local health ordinances 
are used in dozens of ways to keep out 
low-priced milk from Midwest areas, 
Federal marketing agreements have 
kept class I fluid milk prices at such a 
high level that the result has been to in- 
crease milk output in city milkshed 
areas. Just last year there were 49 Fed- 
eral marketing agreements in force, 
Over 44 percent of the milk coming into 
these areas was surplus milk which could 
not be sold as fluid milk. These Fed- 
eral orders have encouraged building up 
huge surpluses in these selected milk- 
sheds because of monopoly prices and 
distant producers have been forced out 
of these same markets. The amend- 
ment which I propose will help to clean 
up the sorry milk-marketing mess. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield. 
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Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. As the 
gentleman knows, I have a similar meas- 
ure pending before the Committee on 
Agriculture. This matter of trade bar- 
riers between sections of the United 
States is something that many of us are 
interested in. I brought up the matter 
in the Committee on Agriculture, and we 
did not come to any conclusion because 
many members of the committee felt 
that with the beginning of a new Con- 
gress we should hold extensive hearings 
on it, which have not been agreed to, 
but we hope the entire matter will be 
explored at that time. 

Mr. LAIRD. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that 
time is limited and because this amend- 
ment has served a very desirable purpose 
indeed in calling to the attention of this 
Congress a situation as it exists regard- 
ing the free flow of milk in this country, 
I will ask that the amendment not be 
considered at this time and under unani- 
mous consent ask that it be withdrawn. 

I wish to commend the Committee on 
Agriculture, particularly the chairman, 
the distinguished and able Congressman 
from Kansas, Hon. CLIFFORD Hore, and 
the senior Republican member of this 
committee, the able spokesman for the 
dairy farmer on the floor of the House, 
the Honorable Aucust H. ANDRESEN, of 
Minnesota, for agreeing to study this en- 
tire dairy marketing situation between 
now and the Ist session of the 84th Con- 
gress. I realized at the time this amend- 
ment was introduced that it was a com- 
plicated amendment, but it was my pur- 
pose to call this situation to the attention 
of all Members of the House. 

I thank my colleagues for their con- 
sideration, and particularly the House 
Committee on Agriculture, for undertak- 
ing a complete review of milk-marketing 
procedures and the marketing of dairy 
products. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York offers an amendment 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. OsTERTAG: On 
page 43, line 3, before the period, insert the 
following: “and to the maintenance of 


proper balance between soil-conserving and 
soil-depleting crops on the farm.” 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment willl give the Secretary of 
Agriculture discretionary authority to 
require the maintenance on farms of a 
proper balance between soil-conserving 
and soil-depleting crops, in the admin- 
istration of ACP programs. 

In many areas of our country, it will 
not be necessary for the Secretary to use 
this authority because farmers are 
already pursuing crop-rotation systems 
that provide for a balance between the 
soil-exhausting and soil-building crops. 
In other areas, Lowever, as Members of 
this House from rural districts can tes- 
tify, some farmers devote all of their 
tillable acres, year after year, to soil- 
depleting crops. My amendment will 
give the Secretary of Azriculture the au- 
thority he needs to restore a proper bal- 
ance to crop rotation in such areas, and 
thus to insure that the ACP payments 
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actually serve the purpose for which they 
are made. 

I may say, Mr. Chairman, that this 
amendment has the full backing and ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Agriculture 
and his Department, and will, if adopted, 
greatly strengthen the ACP program and 
the objective it is designed to serve. It 
will serve both our immediate and our 
leng-range agricultural objectives, while 
preserving, to the maximum degree pos- 
sible, flexibility in the administration cf 
the program. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OSTERTAG. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I am happy to sup- 
port the gentleman and commend him 
for offering this amendment. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Yates: Page 
25, line 16, after the word “subtitle” strike 
out the period, insert a colon and the words: 
“Provided, That the support price for shorn 
wool shall not exceed 110 percent of the 
parity price therefor.” 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment, which sets a maximum limit 
of 110 percent of parity for the wool pro- 
gram, may sound strange after listening 
for 3 days to Members pulling and push- 
ing each other to obtain 82% percent of 
parity or 90 percent of parity, but I be- 
lieve it is 2 necessary one. In my opinion 
the provision to which my amendment is 
directed is a sleeper. If you read the 
sentence beginning on line 11 on page 85, 
you will see that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has been given a blank check to 
pay any support price for shorn wool 
which he considers to be necessary in 
carrying out the program. I am opposed 
to giving him such a blank check, partic- 
ularly in view of the fact that the pro- 
gram is a new and experimental one 
which may result in tremendous expense 
to the taxpayers. 

The new program is supposed to be 
predicated on the Brannan plan. The 
single most vehement argument made 
against the Brannan plan apart from 
the charge that it set up a dole for farm- 
ers, was to its possible expense. Cer- 
tainly if we place no curbs upon the dis- 
cretionary power of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, knowing that he is required 
to offer incentives to procure the pro- 
duction of 300 million pounds of wool 
during the next year, we may find our- 
selves faced with a tremendous deficit 
for this one program alone. 

My amendment simply imposes a ceil- 
ing beyond which the Secretary of Agri- 
culture cannot go in purchasing shorn 
wool. The gentleman from North Caro- 
lina, Mr. Cootey, for whose opinion on 
farm matters I have a great deal of re- 
spect, has frequently stated that parity 
is a fair price to the farmer. The stated 
purpose of the wool program is to stimu- 
late domestic production. Incentives are 
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offered for that purpose. Certainly, a 
ceiling of 110 percent of parity should 
furnish more than an adequate incentive 
for development of domestic wool. If 
anything, the figure is excessive, but it 
is the maximum. The Secretary will 
still have the responsibility of operating 
the program discreetly and reasonably 
in order to assure maximum efficiency 
and economy. 

I urge that my amendment be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. D'EWART) 
there were—ayes 76, noes 71. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. PHILLIPS] is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
only to ask a question either of the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. Hope], or of 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Aucust H. ANDRESEN]. On page 37, line 
3, under section 321, the Secretary of 
Agriculture is directed to make a study 
and report to Congress. I understand 
this section does not authorize the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to conduct a refer- 
endum of dairy farmers, that the author- 
ity for the referendum will originate in 
a later enactment. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman is correct in his interpreta- 
tion. There is no existing law that 
would authorize the referendum. 

The section of the bill to which the 
gentleman refers simply requires a study 
and report by the Secretary. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Yates: Page 27, 
line 20, after the word “hereby”, insert the 
words “authorized to be.” 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is to require that payments 
made to producers under the new pro- 
gram be approved by the Appropriations 
Committee. The language now in the 
bill would make appropriations auto- 
matic for 70 percent of the duties re- 
ceived on wool imports. The funds 
would be made available to and paid out 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
without reference to the Appropriations 
Committee. The wool program pro- 
vided for in this bill is stated to be the 
Brannan plan concerning which the ma- 
jor criticism has been the potential cost. 
If we want to know what the Brannan 
plan costs in operation, why should we 
not keep a check on it by requiring ap- 
propriations to be made through the Ap- 
propriations Committee? Funds re- 
ceived automatically under section 32 
have a habit of getting lost, much more 
so than if they were required to be a 
part of the agricultural budget. It 
seems to me that the growing tendency 
to make permanent appropriations for 
agricultural commodities, without the 
supervision by congressional committees 
annually, is undesirable. I am not will- 
ing to accept the argument that has been 
made “that this is wool’s part of the 
section 32 funds,” as though each of the 
agricultural commodities is entitled to 
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its proportionate share of tariff income 
which otherwise would be paid into the 
treasury and lighten the taxpayer’s bur- 
den. 

I urge that my amendment be ac- 
cepted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Yates) there 
were—ayes 21, noes 68. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not rise in any spirit of personal argu- 
mentation or contention. My sincere 
purpose is to reflect with you on the very 
serious questions that deeply disturb me 
about this farm legislation. I believe, 
and I feel there are many millions of 
other Americans believing with me, that 
it is high time for the Congress to re- 
examine and reappraise the high rigid 
farm price support program that por- 
tends eventual disaster to the farmer 
himself and more immediate suffocation 
of our burdened taxpayers. 

Sensible it is to recognize our obliga- 
tion of helping to maintain a stable farm 
economy for the national welfare. At 
the same time, we cannot deny the duty 
we have to afford all possible protection 
to the general consuming public. 

Any legislative program involving an 
investment of 86 ½ billion with storage 
charges alone amounting to $700,000 per 
day, or about $30,000 per hour, certainly 
demands the objective, nonpartisan, un- 
prejudiced, conscientious analysis of this 
House. This staggering amount is a de- 
fenseless burden being imposed on all 
American taxpayers, farmers, and con- 
sumers alike. It challenges our legisla- 
tive duty to find and apply some other 
method of saner assistance to the basic 
farm economy and sensible saving of the 
taxpayers’ money. 

Summarizing the current situation, we 
find the mandatory rigid 90 percent sup- 
port prices for the so-called basic com- 
modities have created enormous sur- 
pluses. Under the existing law, the 
Government is compelled to purchase 
these surpluses regardless of the quality 
offered or of the needs of the consumer. 
As an inevitable result of the extension 
of these Government guaranties, the 
farmer is now producing these products 
for Government storage instead of for 
consumption. This factor alone seems 
to me, in all commonsense, to be an in- 
herent contradiction of all natural and 
economic laws. 

As these surpluses constantly mount, 
the present law requires the Secretary 
of Agriculture to impose smaller acreage 
quotas upon the farmer, with marketing 
limitations and penalties for violations. 
This requires farmers to take more and 
more acres out of production of these 
crops. The situation is now approach- 
ing a stage in which the reduced pro- 
duction, even with the high supports, 
will mean a lower income to the 
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while at the same time, the costs to the 
Government for storage and spoilage 
have already reached stupendous pro- 
portions. 

Eventually, this impractical policy 
promises to lower the purchasing power 
of the farmer for the equipment and 
machinery produced by labor and indus- 
try. Likewise with restricted and 
limited operation, the farmer will need 
less equipment and manufactured ma- 
terials and services. A chain reaction is 
threatening all along the line which can 
seriously injure every factor of our 
economy. 

Mr. Chairman, that is substantially 
and briefly why I earnestly urge an un- 
biased review of the present farm pro- 
gram and initiation of determined effort 
to find a better way to solve the problem. 
In furtherance of that objective, I sug- 
gest the practical wisdom of reinstitut- 
ing into this legislation the principle of 
flexible prices incorporated in the farm- 
support program in 1948. From a study 
of the legislative action then, it is clear 
that the Congress never intended that 
this high rigid price-support program 
must go on forever. I do not intend to 
convey any conviction that the flexible 
system offers the full and complete an- 
swer to this perplexing dilemma. How- 
ever, any beginning of the flexible sys- 
tem would obviously tend to stop the 
incentive to overproduce. Unquestion- 
ably, it would encourage domestic con- 
sumption, and I do not think there is 
any Member here who would not rather 
have these healthy food products eaten 
by the American people than put away 
to spoil in warehouses all over the Na- 
tion. In addition, the flexible system 
would tend to stimulate foreign export 
of agricultural commodities. Will any- 
one dare say that these salutary changes 
are not worth seeking? 

Realizing the Chief Executive’s con- 
cern over this legislation, let us take no 
chance of provoking a Presidential veto. 
There are some very sound features in 
this legislation, such as those providing 
fair and equitable adjustments to en- 
courage the stability of the wool and 
dairy industries. Let us not sacrifice 
these substantial segments of our econ- 
omy for any dubious political advantage. 

Let us also consciously realize that 
savings of the funds now needlessly ex- 
pended for high price supports can and 
should be utilized to promote increasing 
advantages for the farmer and the coun- 
try at large. For instance, these sav- 
ings can be used for increased support of 
agricultural research and education; on 
research aiming to expand efficient mar- 
keting of farm products, both at home 
and abroad, and for the development 
of a more positive program of soil and 
water conservation, all of which add to 
the preservation of our natural resources. 

Mr. Chairman, let me emphasize that 
I have no thought of sudden abandon- 
ment of any farm program or immediate 
transition to a new system that might 
well impose serious hardships upon 
everyone concerned. That is not the 
objective at all. The purpose is to be- 
gin a gradual retreat from the tentacles 
of an octopus threatening us with hope- 
less envelopment. The common-sense 
thing to do is to take a step back, for 
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healthy perspective, away from the rigid 
high price supports imposed only as a 
wartime precaution, that we all well 
understand cannot go on indefinitely 
and are each day plunging the country 
and the farmer into a widening financial 
morass. I, for one, do not want to see 
the day in this country when there could 
be more storage houses than dwelling 
houses. 

We all appreciate that politics has 
played too great a part in the continua- 
tion of the current program. In that 
respect, let me recall the words of the 
President of the United States on last 
June 10 when he was speaking before a 
congressional committee of his own 
party. On that occasion he said, “Now, 
I want to make this one point clear. In 
this matter I am completely unmoved 
by arguments as to what constitutes 
good or winning politics. I know that 
what is right for America is politically 
right.” 

That is the kind of courageous lan- 
guage I rather imagine is, in these tur- 
bulent times, most welcome music to the 
ears of our loyal American people. I 
further believe they will wholeheartedly 
approve of our individual action, in the 
spirit of that language, of voting for 
what is right and good for all America. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 
Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, we 
will adjourn over until Tuesday. 

On Tuesday we will call the Consent 
and Private Calendars, after which we 
will call up H. R. 8009, care of mentally 
ill, Alaska, and H. R. 9252, to provide 
reserve of tankers. If there is a record 
vote on either of those bills that record 
vote will go over until Wednesday. For 
Wednesday and the balance of the week 
the following bills will be considered: 

H. R. 9640, Vocational Rehabilitation 
rr and H. R. 7486, harboring of fugi- 

ves. 

If rules are granted, the following bills 
will be considered: 

H. R. 9709, unemployment compensa- 
tion. 

H. R. 9580, Espionage and Sabotage 
Act. 

S. 2987, transfer of hay and pasture 
seeds from Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 79, con- 
tinue Texas City tin smelter. 

H. R. 9144, Federal Reserve Act loans 
by Small Business Administration. 

H. R. 8386, conservation of water 
resources, 

S. 1276, act to amend the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act. 

Conference reports may be called up 
at any time, and any further program 
will be announced later. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Corton, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
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Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 9680) tc provide for continued 
price support for agricultural products; 
to augment the marketing and disposal 
of such products; to provide for greater 
stability in the products of agriculture, 
and for other purposes, pursuant to 
House Resolution 604, he reported the 
bill back to the House and sundry 
amendments adopted by the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a separate vote on the so-called Harri- 
son amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any other amendment? If 
not, the Chair will put them en gros, 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment upon which a 
separate vote has been demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HARRISON of 
Nebraska: On page 1, strike out line 7 and 
all that follows down through line 2 on page 
8 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(6) except as provided in subsection (c) 
and section 402, the level of support to co- 
operators shall be not more than 90 per- 
cent and not less than 8214 percent of the 
parity price for the 1955 crop of any basic 
agricultural commodity with respect to 
which producers have not disapproved mar- 
ket quotas; within such limits, the mini- 
mum level of support shall be fixed as pro- 
vided in subsections (a) and (b) of this 
section.” 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 228, nays 170, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 35, as follows: 


[Roll No. 96] 
YEAS—228 

Adair Campbell Fenton 
Addonizio Canfield Fernandez 
Allen, Calif. Carrigg Fogarty 
Allen, III. Cederberg Forand 
Arends Chenoweth rd 
Auchincloss Chiperfield Frelinghuysen 
Ayres Church Friedel 
Bailey Clardy Fulton 
Baker Clevenger Gamble 
Barrett Cole, Mo, Garmatz 
Bates Coon Gary 
Beamer Corbett Gavin 
Becker Cotton Golden 
Belcher Coudert Goodwin 
Bender Cretelia Graham 
Bentley Crumpacker Granahan 
Betts Cunningham Green 
Bishop Curtis, Mass. Gubser 
Boland Curtis, Mo. Gwinn 
Bolton, Curtis, Nebr. Hale 

Frances P, Dague Haley 
Bolton, Davis, Wis. Halleck 

Oliver P. Dawson, Utah Hand 

Delaney Harden 

Bow Dempsey Harrison, Nebr. 
Bramblett Derounian Harrison, Va 
Bray Devereux Harrison, Wyo. 
Brown, Ohio Dollinger Harvey 
Brownson Dondero Herlong 
Broyhill Donohue Hesselton 
Budge Donovan Hess 
Bush Dorn, N. Y. Hiestand 
Byra Eilsworth Hill 
Byrne, Pa. Engle Hillelson 
Byrnes, Wis. Fallon Hinshaw 


Hoffman, II. 
Hoffman, Mich. 
Holmes 
Holt 
Holtzman 
Hosmer 
Howell 
Hruska 
Hunter 
Hyde 
Jackson 
James 
Javits 
Jenkins 
Johnson, Calif. 
Jonas, Ill. 
Jonas, N.C. 
Judd 

Kean 
Kearney 
Kearns 
Keating 
Kelly, N. Y. 
Kilburn 
King, Pa. 
Knox 

Laird 

Lane 
Lantaff 
Latham 
LeCompte 
Lipscomb 
McConnell 
McCulloch 
McDonough 
McGregor 
McIntire 
McVey 
Mack, Ill. 
Mack, Wash. 
Mailliard 
Martin 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Albert 
Alexander 
Andersen, 
H. Carl 
Andresen, 
August H. 
Andrews 
Ashmore 
Aspinall 
Barden 
Battle 
Bennett, Fla. 
Bennett, Mich. 
Bentsen 
Berry 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Bolling 
Bonner 
Bowler 
Boykin 
Brooks, La. 
Brooks, Tex. 
Brown, Ga. 
Buchanan 
Burleson 
Cannon 
Carlyle 
Carnahan 
Celler 


Meader 
Merrill 
Merrow 
Miller, Md. 
Miller, Nebr. 
Miller, N. Y. 
Morano 
Mumma 
Neal 

Nelson 
Nicholson 
Oakman 


O'Brien, Mich. 


O'Neill 
Osmers 


Reed, N. Y. 
Rhodes, Ariz. 
Rhodes, Pa. 
Riehlman 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rodino 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, Mass. 
Sadlak 

St. George 
Saylor 
Schenck 
Scherer 
Scott 


NAYS—170 


Hagen, Calif. 
Hagen, Minn. 
Hardy 

Harris 

Hays, Ark. 
Hays, Ohio 
Hébert 
Hoeven 

Hope 

Horan 

Ikard 
Jarman 
Jensen 
Johnson, Wis. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Mo. 
Jones, N. C. 
Karsten, Mo. 
Kee 

Kelley, Pa. 


Kluczynski 
Krueger 
Landrum 
Lanham 
Lesinski 
Lovre 
McCarthy 
McCormack 
McMillan 
Madden 
Magnuson 
Mahon 
Marshall 
Matthews 
Metcalf 
Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Kans. 
Mills 
Mollohan 
Morgan 
Moss 
Moulder 
Multer 
Murray 
Natcher 
Norrell 
O'Brien, Il. 
O'Brien, N. Y. 
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Scrivner 
Scudder 
Seely-Brown 
Sheehan 
Shelley 
Short 
Sieminski 
Simpson, Pa. 
Small 
Smith, Va. 
Smith, Wis. 
Staggers 
Stauffer 
Stringfellow 
Taber 
Taylor 
Thomas 
Thompson, 
Mich. 
Tollefson 
Utt 
Van Pelt 
Van Zandt 
Velde 
Vorys 
Vursell 
Wainwright 
Walter 
Warburton 
Westland , 
Wharton 
Widnall 
Wigglesworth 
Williams, N. J. 
Williams, N. Y. 
Wilson, Ind. 
Withrow 
Wolcott 
Wolverton 
Yates 
Young 
Younger 


O'Hara, I'l. 
O'Hara, Minn. 
O'Konski 
Passman 


Robeson, Va. 


Simpson, III. 


Teague 
Thompson, La, 


Thompson, Tex. 


‘Thornberry 
Trimble 
Tuck 
Vinson 
Wampler 
Watts 


ANSWERED “PRESENT”—1 


Holifield 
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NOT VOTING—35 
Angell Gordon Morrison 
Bonin Hart Norblad 
Buckley Heller Perkins 
Burdick Hillings Powell 
Busbey K Regan 
Camp Kersten, Wis. Secrest 
Chatham Klein Shafer 
Cole, N. Y. Long Sheppard 
Dingell Lucas Sutton 
Dodd Lyle Weichel 
Feighan Machrowicz Wilson, Calif. 
Fino Mason 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Hillings for, with Mr. Burdick against. 

Mr. Cole of New York for, with Mr. Holi- 
field against. 

Mr. Bonin for, with Mr. Perkins against, 

Mr. Mason for, with Mr. Camp against. 

Mr. Busbey for, with Mr. Keogh against. 

Mr. Fino for, with Mr. Lucas against. 

Mr. Weichel for, with Mr. Klein against. 

Mr. Shafer for, with Mr. Chatham against. 

Mr. Hart for, with Mr. Regan against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Angell with Mr. Morrison. 

Mr. Wilson of California with Mr. Long. 
Mr. Kersten of Wisconsin with Mr. Gordon, 
Mr. Norblad with Mr. Sutton, 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
voted “nay.” I have a live pair with 
the gentleman from New York, Mr. 
Cote. I therefore withdraw my vote 
and vote “present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to provide for the continued price 
support for agricultural products; to 
augment the marketing and disposal of 
such products; to provide for greater 
stability in agriculture; and for other 
purposes.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. MEADER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 5 
minutes today, following the special 
orders heretofore entered. 


INCREASE OF COMPENSATION AND 
PENSIONS FOR VETERANS 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing a resolution which calls for 
a closed rule for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 9020, which has been pending 
before the Committee on Rules since 
May 28. 

This bill, which I have the honor to 
sponsor and which was carefully con- 
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sidered by the Subcommittee on Com- 
pensation and Pensions and unanimous- 
ly reported by the full Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, provides increases in 
the rates of compensation and pension 
for veterans and their dependents of all 
wars, service-connected and non-service- 
connected. 

In the case of the service-connected 
veteran the increase is 10 percent across 
the board. An increase is granted the 
service-connected widow without chil- 
dren who was omitted from the last com- 
pensation bill, from $75 to $87. There 
is also an increase provided for depend- 
ent parents who were likewise omitted 
from the compensation bill passed in the 
82d Congress. The non-service-con- 
nected cases received varying increases. 
The rate for World War I today is $63 
if less than 65 years of age and this is 
fixed under the bill at $68. At age 65 
the rate today is $75, and this is in- 
creased to $80. The aid and attendance 
rate applicable to veterans of all wars is 
now $129 and the bill would increase that 
to $135. The Spanish War veterans to- 
day receive $96.75 per month and this 
rate is increased to $100 even. 

Varying increases are granted to wid- 
ows and their dependents. For example, 
World War I, II, and Korea are increased 
from $48 to $54. The Spanish War 
group is increased from $51.60 to $58. 

Iam still hopeful that the Rules Com- 
mittee will grant a rule on this bill and 
I have delayed the introduction of this 
resolution so that the committee might 
act first. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE 
UNTIL TUESDAY NEXT 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 
noon on Tuesday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order on Calendar Wednesday of this 
week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


SPEAKER AUTHORIZED TO SIGN 
ENROLLED BILLS 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that notwithstand- 
ing the adjournment of the House until 
Tuesday next, the Clerk may be au- 
thorized to receive messages from the 
Senate and the Speaker may be au- 
thorized to sign any enrolled bills and 
joint resolutions duly passed by the two 
Houses and found to be duly enrolled. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 
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CONSENT CALENDAR 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be in 
order to call bills on the Consent Cal- 
endar on Tuesday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, may I ask if 
on Tuesday there is a rollcall is it the 
intention to have that take place on 
Wednesday? 

Mr. HALLECK. That will take place 
on Wednesday. I announced that 
earlier in the day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have 
5 legislative days in which to extend 
their remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 


SALE OF CERTAIN WAR-BUILT 
PASSENGER-CARGO VESSELS 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of House Joint Resolution 
534, to authorize the Secretary of Com- 
merce to sell certain war-built passen- 
ger-cargo vessels, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That (a) the Secretary of 
Commerce is hereby authorized, during a 
period of 6 months after the enactment of 
this act, to sell to American President Lines, 
Limited, the war-built passeng2r-cargo ves- 
sels, the steamship President Cleveland and 
the steamship President Wilson, on an as-is 
where-is basis, at the sales price of $6,500,- 
000 per vessel and from such price there shall 
be subtracted, as depreciation, $1,225 per 
day per vessel for the period beginning April 
1, 1954, and ending with date of execution 
of the contract of sale of the respective ves- 
sel. Each such sale shall be on the basis of 
the payment of not less than 25 percent of 
the respective vessel sales price at the time 
of the execution of such vessel sales contract, 
with balance payable in approximately equal 
annual installments over the remainder of 
the 20-year economic life of the vessel with 
interest on the portion of the vessel sales 
price remaining unpaid at the rate of 3% 
percent per annum. The obligation of the 
purchaser with respect to payment of such 
unpaid balance, with interest, shall be se- 
cured by a preferred mortgage on the vessel 
sold, which mortgage may provide that the 
sole recourse against the purchaser of the 
vessel under such mortgage, and any of the 
notes secured thereby, shall be limited to 
repossession of the vessel by the United 
States and the assignment of insurance 
claims, if the purchaser shall have complied 
with all provisions of the mortgage other 
than those relating to the payment of princi- 
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pal and interest when due, and the obliga- 
tion of the purchaser shall be satisfied and 
discharged by the surrender of the vessel, 
and all right, title, and interest therein to 
the United States. Such vessel upon sur- 
render shall be (1) free and clear of all liens 
and encumbrances whatsoever, except the 
lien of the preferred mortgage, (2) in class, 
and (3) in as good order and condition, ordi- 
mary wear and tear excepted, as when ac- 
quired by the purchaser, except that any 
deficiencies with respect to freedom from en- 
cumbrances, condition, and class, may, to 
the extent covered by valid policies of in- 
surance, be satisfied by the assignment to 
the United States of claims of the purchaser 
under such policies of insurance. 

(b) Any contract of sale executed under 
authority of this act shall provide that in 
the event the United States shall, through 
purchase or requisition, acquire ownership 
of such vessels or vessel, the owner shall be 
paid therefor the value thereof, but in no 
event shall such payment exceea the actual 
depreciated sales price under such contract 
(together with the actual depreciated cost 
of capital improvements thereon), or the fair 
and reasonable scrap value of such vessel, 
as determined by the Maritime Administra- 
tor, whichever is the greater; that such de- 
termination shall be final; that in comput- 
ing the depreciated acquisition cost of such 
vessel, the depreciation shall be computed 
on the vessels on the schedule adopted by 
the Internal Revenue Service for income tax 
purposes as applicable to each such vessel; 
that each such vessel shall remain docu- 
mented under the laws of the United States 
during the remainder of the 20-year eco- 
nomic life of the vessel or as long as there 
remains due the United States any principal 
or interest on account of the sales price, 
whichever is the longer period; and that the 
foregoing provisions respecting the requisi- 
tion or the acquisition of ownership by the 
United States, and documentation shall run 
with the title to each such vessel and be 
binding on all owners thereof. 


The House joint resolution was ordered 
to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and 
a motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. PRIEST asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 
1 hour on Tuesday next, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered. 


SPECIAL ORDER VACATED 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the special 
order I have for today be vacated. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
‘Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


CERTAIN CLAIMS OF THE STATE 
OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 3191) 
conferring jurisdiction on the United 
States District Court for the Northern 
District of California to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon certain claims 
of the State of California, with Senate 
amendment thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 2, line 13, after “States”, insert “: Pro- 
vided, That the passage of this legislation 
shall not be construed as an inference of 
liability on the part of the United States 
Government.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DISPOSAL OF PAID POSTAL-SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES 


Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill 
(H. R. 7371) to provide for the disposal 
of paid postal-savings certificates, with 
Senate amendments thereto, and concur 
in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 10, strike out all after “paid” 
down to and including “thereto” in line 12. 

Page 2, line 5, strike out all after “Depart- 
ment” down to and including “thereto” in 
line 8. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Speak- 
er, as the author of H. R. 7371, I am 
pleased to urge its final enactment by 
the House. 

As previously stated, this legislation 
will grant to the Postmaster General 
authority to destroy or otherwise dispose 
of postal-savings certificates, including 
duplicates, after 6 years from the date 
payment has been made, as shown by the 
records of the Post Office Department. 

In order to give adequate notice and 
protection to persons who might have 
such claims on the date this proposal is 
enacted, it is provided that the bill shall 
take effect on the first day of the sixth 
calendar month following the date of 
enactment. 

There are now approximately 250 
million postal-savings certificates in the 
hands of the Post Office Department 
which could be destroyed when this bill 
becomes law. The preservation and 
safekeeping of these certificates is cost- 
ly—it is time consuming, space consum- 
ing, and causes other needless additional 
expense to the taxpayer. This bill will 
further aid in reducing bookkeeping pro- 
cedures with the Post Office Department. 

Mr. Speaker, H. R. 7371 is one more 
step by the administration to give the 
public better postal service for less 
money. 
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Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the language of H. R. 7371 in its present 
form is the same as recommended by the 
Post Office Department. 

This bill was reported by the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service 
and passed the House with a clarifying 
amendment. This amendment was in- 
tended to insure a judicial remedy for 
owners who might lose postal-savings 
certificates and fail to make claim for 
payment before the expiration of 6 years. 
The Senate disagreed with this clarify- 
ing amendment. 

The Post Office Department is of the 
opinion that the program proposed would 
not have the full effect anticipated if 
this amendment were included. 

This bill will authorize the destruction 
of some 250 million paid postal-savings 
certificates which, under present law, 
must be retained and stored by the De- 
partment. Similar provisions with re- 
spect to claims on account of certain 
checks or warrants which appear to have 
been paid are contained in the act of 
June 22, 1926. 


MONOPOLISTIC PRACTICES IN 
RETAIL DISTRIBUTION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, as a result of the recent in- 
vestigation and study of the retail dis- 
tribution of fluid milk, I am today in- 
troducing a proposed resolution. This 
resolution provides that the Federal 
Trade Commission shall make a thor- 
ough study of those practices in the 
retail marketing of fluid milk that are 
in restraint of trade and are monop- 
olistic. 

The dairy farmers who do not live 
in areas where a fluid-milk market is 
readily accessible are severely penalized 
in many instances by civil ordinances 
and regulations, and in some cases by 
State laws. 

I am firmly of the opinion that dairy 
farmers who are strategically located, 
geographically speaking, should not be 
treated differently from those who hap- 
pen to live at some distance from a fluid- 
milk market, insofar as the free flow of 
milk is concerned, 

But that is the case when laws or 
regulations are set up primarily for the 
purpose of protecting coveted markets 
from the free flow of milk. In many 
cases the laws or regulations are set up 
under the guise of establishing sanitary 
standards. This practice should be given 
close attention, in whatever study is 
made, as a basis for the formulation of 
corrective measures, 
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The problem of eliminating monopo- 
listic laws and regulations has been 
widely recognized. In this connection, 
I would like to quote a paragraph from 
the Wisconsin Farmers Union program 
for 1953-54. It is as follows: 

We favor a thorough investigation and 
prosecution of monopolists in dairy distribu- 
tion by the Federal Government. 


Members of the Minnesota Farmers 
Union in their program for 1954 give 
cognizance to the inequities in the retail 
marketing of fluid milk. I quote, as 
follows: 

Dairy products. Price supports of not less 
than 90 percent of parity on butter should 
be extended beyond the present expiration 
date. In addition, the so-called milkshed 
areas in the East should be opened up to 
all producers of dairy products. A free 
movement of milk would help alleviate the 
so-called surplus of butter. Because of un- 
fair restrictions, dairymen in the Midwest 
are forced into heavy butter production. 
We favor laws to regulate dairy substitutes 
and so-called filled-milk products. 


The action program adopted by dele- 
gates to the National Farmers Union 
Dairy Production Conference in Madi- 
son, Wis., January 22-23, 1954, adopted 
the following statement concerning the 
fluid-milk market. Again I quote: 

We urge that milk-marketing orders be 
continued, and since milk distribution is 
now regional instead of local, that Federal 
orders be reexamined for their effect on the 
transfer of milk from one local market to 
another, and their effect on locations of 
production, 


Inequities in the marketing of milk 
can be illustrated best by looking at the 
great discrepancy in milk prices between 
States. According to statistics obtained 
from the Department of Agriculture pub- 
lication, Agricultural Prices, May 15, 
1954, Wisconsin dairy farmers received 
for all milk as of this date the average 
wholesale price of $3.05 per hundred- 
weight. This is only 63.9 percent of 
national average parity. The average 
price of fluid milk per hundredweight 
in the States of Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, and Kansas was only $3.19 on 
May 15, 1954, according to this publi- 
cation. This is only 66.9 percent of 
national average parity, only a slight im- 
provement over milk prices in Wisconsin. 

In contrast to these depression prices, 
let us look at milk prices in some other 
States. The average price of all milk 
in Florida per hundredweight is $6.85, 
143.6 percent of national average parity 
price; in New Hampshire $4.35, 9.12 per- 
cent; in Rhode Island $5.75, 120.5 per- 
cent; in Connecticut $5.35, 112.2 percent 
of national parity average. For the 
Nation as a whole, the average price 
of fluid milk is $3.76 and is somewhat 
below 75 percent of parity for manufac- 
turing milk. 

These price averages and parity per- 
centages show rather clearly how the 
present policies of Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Benson are directed toward penal- 
izing farmers who reside in areas away 
from the bigger milk markets and whose 
milk must be sold, at least in part, for 
manufacturing purposes, 

The fact is that Secretary Benson has 
jiggled even lower the method of cal- 
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culating supports for manufacturing 
milk while apparently content with leav- 
ing up the bar against the free flow of 
milk from the Midwest into the lush, 
highly protected eastern markets. 

The above parity price figures for fluid 
milk in Wisconsin and the North Cen- 
tral States illustrates Benson’s juggling 
of the means for calculating parity price 
for manufacturing milk. 

To lower prices for manufacturing 
milk Benson has changed the base period 
which prior to April 1, 1954, was used 
for calculating the figure from which the 
price of manufacturing milk is obtained. 
Prior to April 1, Benson used the base 
period July 1946 to December 1948—in 
effect since February 23, 1949. The use 
of this base period placed the ratio at 
88.5 percent which represents the aver- 
age ratio of the actual market price of 
milk for manufacturing to the actual 
price of all milk sold at wholesale to 
dealers and plants during the base period 
July 1946 to December 1948. According 
to the 88.5 percent ratio—if the parity 
price for all milk is $5 per hundred- 
weight, the parity price equivalent for 
manufacturing milk would be $4.43. 

Now the base period has been changed 
so that the entire period from July 1946 
to March 1954 is used for calculating the 
adjustment ratio. This has the effect of 
reducing the 88.5 percent ratio to 84.1, 
or, expressed in terms of dollars and 
cents, the price of manufacturing milk is 
reduced from $4.43 to $4.20. This drop 
has been brought about by increasingly 
low prices for manufacturing milk since 
July 1946. Fluid milk prices, however, 
have been protected. 

I am gratified that the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture has taken direct 
action to correct this adverse ruling. 
The maintenance of barriers against 
fluid milk from Midwestern dairymen is 
not in the interest of consumers who are 
the victims of these monopolistic bar- 
riers. They must pay higher prices for 
milk than would be the case in a mar- 
ket where milk could flow freely in inter- 
state commerce. These high milk prices 
also hold down consumption, which 
means the manufacturing milk markets 
which ordinarily would go to Midwestern 
dairymen are flooded with milk from the 
high retail price areas. 

A 63.7 percent of the national average 
parity price for all milk products in Wis- 
consin and equally low prices in other 
areas means that dairy farmers need 
help—help in promoting the free flow 
of milk and help in rolling up again to a 
minimum of 90 percent of parity, the 
price supports Benson so ruthlessly 
slashed to less than 75 percent of parity 
for manufactured milk. 

The recent downgrading of butter is 
another blow at the producers of manu- 
factured milk. The net result of Ben- 
son’s action is to greatly lower support 
prices on butterfat. For that butterfat 
formerly graded B, but under new rules 
now graded C, there are no support prices 
at all. 

I sincerely hope that you support this 
joint resolution as it is an important 
step toward the alleviation of inequities 
in the distribution of milk and toward 
fair parity prices for all. 
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DANGERS TO OUR AIR STRENGTH 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. MILLER] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the development of a sound 
civil-air policy is of utmost importance 
to our country. Recently, I have had 
occasion to examine it in the light of its 
relation to our economy. It needs re- 
study and perhaps revision. Our civilian 
air strength is also an increment of our 
defense establishment, as indispensable 
as any other segment of it. 

In this specific connection, the case of 
the Transocean Air Lines, whose home 
base and major installations are in my 
district at Oakland International Air- 
port, presents an important and illumi- 
nating instance. 

First, we are rather generally agreed 
these days, I believe, that with the world 
situation rapidly worsening, particularly 
in the Far East, we should be wary of 
taking any step which might tend to 
weaken the supplementary air strength 
which we have carefully accumulated 
over the years. 

Launched 8 years ago, with assets of 
only $130,000, Transocean during this 
past fiscal year flew 143,474,303 revenue- 
passenger miles and 12,866,857 cargo 
ton-miles. Its employee rolls now num- 
ber some 2,500 persons, many of them 
devoted to the overhaul by contract of jet 
engines for the military at Oakland 
Airport. 

During the Korean war—as the Mili- 
tary Air Transport Service has publicly 
stated—the Transocean people per- 
formed a valorous and efficient service on 
behalf of our country. The Transocean 
work in the nerve-wracking Korean air- 
lift and prior to then—its work in flying 
the Berlin corridor “run” where the issue 
of war or peace with Russia hung in the 
balance, as well as its efficient military 
cargo hauling, stand as enduring testi- 
monials to the praiseworthy manner in 
which this company has served the na- 
tional welfare in time of need. 

Now this carrier is threatened with 
being put out of business. 

And if it goes out of business, the eco- 
nomic loss to my district, and, as a matter 
of fact, to northern California, will be 
tragic—aside from the blow to our civil- 
ian supplementary air service, which is 
always standing by, willing and efficient, 
if national peril impends. 

The root of the difficulty seems to be 
our concept of the closed-door idea of 
air traffic regulation, which was created 
and fostered during a period of air travel 
infancy. This must be reconsidered so 
that those efficient carriers, which are 
presently noncertificated, may live and 
serve the public demand. 

The Transocean operation is threat- 
ened by two factors. One is the proposed 
legislation before the United States Sen- 
ate Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, sections of which—title III, 
section 316, and title [V—are inimical to 
the welfare of the uncertificated car- 
riers. This legislation would ban the 
special exemptions under which ir- 
regular, nonscheduled and noncertifi- 
cated air carriers now exist and require 
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that they be permitted to operate only 
after receiving certification from the 
CAB. 

The second point at issue is the fact 
that Transocean has now pending, and 
under submission, with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board an application for such 
certification, which would permit it to 
fly on a scheduled basis. The examiner 
in the case has recommended certifica- 
tion on an irregular basis, which would 
suffice to permit the carrier to operate 
and serve the public interest. 

But my concern, Mr. Speaker, lies in 
the ever-present menace of mass unem- 
ployment. In the general area from 
which I come we have already witnessed 
the decline of the shipbuilding industry, 
with the consequent unemployment 
among the various shipbuilding crafts; 
and just recently we have noted the 
shutdown of the Dodge assembly plant, 
which added to the unemployment toll. 

I do not propose to be an alarmist, but 
I believe that, all other things being 
equal, it is our duty, wherever we can, to 
bolster mass purchasing power through 
endeavoring to support full employment. 

Should Transocean Air Lines be put out 
of business, through adverse legislation, 
or through failure to win some kind of 
certification, there is no doubt but that 
this installation will no longer be able to 
function at Oakland International Air- 
port. 

The resultant unemployment would 
prove another blow to our local economy, 
which would have outflowing effects far 
beyond the restricted areas of Alameda 
County. 

Aside from this point—important as it 
is—there is another which seems to me 
to be equally controlling when consider- 
ing this matter. 

The Pacific trade route is potentially 
one of the great air routes of the world, 
but I am informed that it has less serv- 
ice at the present time than any other 
major world trade route. 

The trade potential in the Pacific 
Basin countries is unlimited. When 
peace comes these countries will want 
our durable goods and we will want their 
raw materials. We can carry on a 
healthy nonsubsidized trade jn this area 
of the world. New and interesting travel 
prospects unveil themselves as conditions 
become settled in the Pacific Basin and 
plentiful and uninhibited travel is essen- 
tial to the winning of this important 
economic prize. 

The Pacific area itself, as Members of 
this Congress are well aware, has en- 
joyed a population increase which has 
astonished the world. Since the period 
of World War II the westward migration 
has been of floodtide proportions. 

Transocean, based in my district, pro- 
poses to serve the needs of this popula- 
tion, as well as the needs of the rest of 
the Nation in the low-cost coach travel 
type of service which, after being intro- 
duced by Transocean on the mainland 
to Honolulu run, has proved so popular. 

It seemed to me to be necessary at this 
time to express my deep concern over 
this situation to the Congress, to the end 
that we may be sure that the air carriers 
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which have done so much for our econ- 
omy—both civilian and military—be pre- 
served to continue to function efficiently 
in the public interest. 


THE 178TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
AND VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mrs. ROGERS, of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on Sunday occurs the 178th an- 
niversary of our declaration of free- 
dom—our Fourth of July. Throughout 
our country will be the usual observance 
of this great day; there will be picnics, 
parades, and much oratory to remind us 
of the significance of this patriotic holi- 
day. 

I hope with all my heart that those of 
you who are making speeches will re- 
member the men who made our freedom 
possible. Here in Congress it is difficult 
not to feel that they have been forgotten. 

During the past few weeks we have 
given long hours of consideration to leg- 
islation for every cause except that of 
the disabled veteran and the dependents 
of those men who gave their lives that 
we might remain free. We have been 
most generous and charitable to the 
plight of peoples living in foreign 
lands—on Wednesday we passed the 
Mutual Security Act, which will cost in 
the neighborhood of $3,400,000,000. To- 
day we are working upon legislation that 
we hope will be helpful to the farmers 
of our country—and nobody can predict 
what it will cost. We legislated for the 
St. Lawrence seaway; we amended the 
Social Security Act, and we passed the 
Housing Act—and still we have done 
nothing for our disabled veterans. 

On May 26, over a month ago, after 
weeks of hearings and hours of careful 
study of 73 different measures, our Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, without a 
dissenting vote, reported H. R. 9020 to 
this House. This measure proposes a 
modest increase in the compensation and 
pension awards of veterans and veterans’ 
dependents of all cf our wars. Immedi- 
ately after the bill was reported, I wrote 
a letter to the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Rules, requesting that we might 
have a hearing so that we could obtain 
a rule for its consideration by the House. 
Up to this moment that letter has not 
been answered and further, I can get no 
assurance that the Committee on Rules 
will act upon my request. Individual 
members of the Rules Committee have 
told me that they would vote in favor of 
a rule, but they will not have an oppor- 
tunity to do so until the chairman elects 
to bring up the legislation in his com- 
mittee. Many Members of Congress have 
asked me if they would get an opportu- 
nity to act upon this proposal. I know 
that many of them have contacted the 
Rules Committee about it—without avail. 
Their letters have not been answered, 
either. The great veterans’ organiza- 
tions have made reasonable requests that 
the measure be brought to the floor of 
the House where it can be discussed and 
acted upon—but their efforts have 
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availed them nothing. Their letters 
have not been answered either. 

That is the situation as this 178th an- 
niversary of the declaration of freedom 
approaches. Personally, I do not want 
to address any gathering and tell them 
what we have done in the 83d Congress 
for the disabled veterans. I would be at 
a loss for words if I were asked to point 
out any particular piece of legislation 
that has been enacted that would be of 
great benefit to veterans. 

Why is this so? Have we become so 
callous as to forget those who left the 
security of their jobs and their homes to 
protect us when our country was in grave 
peril? Is it economy that holds up this 
deserved legislation? The increases in 
compensation and pension rates pro- 
posed in H. R. 9020 are not excessive. 
The average is about a 10-percent in- 
crease. The cost of the measure is not 
excessive. This year’s appropriations 
for the Veterans’ Administration were 
about $402 million less than in the fiscal 
year 1954. The cost of H. R. 9020 is 
about one-half of this amount. 

Mr. Speaker, our Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs has not even been given 
the courtesy of a hearing by the Com- 
mittee on Rules. We believe our exten- 
sive work and consideration of the whole 
subject of compensation and pension 
rates during this session warrants such 
a hearing. 

I call upon the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rules to observe this 178th 
Fourth of July not by word of mouth 
but by deed. Grant us a hearing. We 
are confident that we can convince your 
committee of the reasonableness of our 
proposal. 

The very able gentleman from New 
York [Mr. RapWAN] today filed a peti- 
tion calling for the discharge of the 
Rules Committee if they do not act with- 
in 7 legislative days. I am sure he did 
not want to do this but felt some action 
must be taken to secure a rule. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I want to com- 
mend the chairman of our committee for 
her untiring efforts and for her fight on 
behalf of the disabled veterans, and on 
H. R. 9020, a bill which has had biparti- 
san and united support in the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. I am sure that 
all of us on the committee join our very 
able chairman in her plea for action by 
the Rules Committee for the considera- 
tion of this bill by the House. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
The gentleman from Oklahoma, a bril- 
liant lawyer, has always been very 
helpful on the committee. It is incred- 
ible to us on the committee that we 
should not be heard and that we should 
not have had a hearing. Some of our 
veterans’ legislation expires within the 
next month. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I agree with the 
chairman in her conclusion that time is 
of the essence in this matter if we are 
going to recognize the need for increased 
compensation for our disabled veterans. 

Mr. McCORMACEK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
I yield gladly. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I want to con- 
gratulate the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts on the fight she is making to 
have the bill she mentioned and other 
bills brought up before this session is 
concluded. The bill providing an addi- 
tional 10 percent for disabled veterans 
is a bill that is deserving and is justified. 
It has been my pleasure to cooperate and 
associate myself with the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts in past years when 
I was majority leader in bringing up 
legislation effecting veterans which 
came out of her committee. I have 
great respect for the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts not only for her legisla- 
tive ability but for her courage and I 
want to associate myself with her in the 
efforts she is making today. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
The gentleman has always been ex- 
tremely helpful in veterans’ legislation 
and we are very grateful to him. We 
have had no reply to any of the numer- 
ous letters sent to the chairman of the 
Rules Committee. I have had hints that 
we might get a rule, but there has been 
no rule forthcoming. I assume that it 
has been decided that we shall adjourn 
very quickly. I know other Members 
have written to the chairman of the 
Rules Committee and veterans’ organ- 
izations: have written to him. I talked 
to the commander of the American 
Legion, Mr. Connell, only yesterday, and 
I know of his great desire that we do 
something at this session for the veter- 
ans. All of the veterans’ organizations 
have requested help for the veterans. 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
I yield to the distinguished gentleman. 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. I should like 
to state that I associate myself with the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts in her 
undying efforts in behalf of the disabled 
veterans, many of whom are not in a 
position to be gainfully employed. I be- 
lieve the least we can do is to consider 
this legislation on its merits on the floor 
of Congress. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Many veterans in hospitals are lying on 
their beds of pain and cannot speak for 
themseives. The gentleman’s opinion is 
extremely valuable, for he himself was 
terribly injured and they thought he 
would never walk again. I should like to 
say to the gentleman, Colonel STRING- 
FELLOW, how thrilled I was to see 
the moving picture of This Is Your 
Life, which was about the gentleman’s 
life and about his heroism when he was 
on an extremely dangerous and secret 
assignment in World War II. He was 
the head of a mission of 30 men. All but 
he were killed. He was the sole survivor. 
And today we in the House rejoice he is 
serving in the Congress, and are very 
proud of him. He is only 31 years old 


and is serving with courage and dis- 
tinction. 


MONROE COUNTY, MICH, 

The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MEADER] is recognized for 
5 minutes, 
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Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp, and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill designed to grant 
to certain residents of Monroe County, 
Mich., the right to obtain patents to land 
which they and their predecessors in title 
have occupied since Monroe County was 
originally founded, but for which the 
Government has never issued patents. 

Over 139 years ago the original French 
settlers of Monroe County staked out 
claims along the waterfront of the 
Raisin River. The claims were in most 
cases only a few rods wide, but extended 
for long distances back from the river, 
sometimes as much as a mile and a half. 

In 1819 the Government surveyed the 
county into townships and sections and 
issued patents in accordance with this 
survey. The Congress granted to these 
original French settlers, who were then 
in possession of the land, the right to 
have a patent issued on their claims upon 
submitting proof of ownership of the 
land. However, very few submitted the 
required proofs. Most of the settlers 
continued to occupy their land as origi- 
nally staked out. 

It was not until 1928 that this difi- 
culty was discovered, and the Congress 
then enacted a law providing for the is- 
suance of patents to the owners of this 
land. Abstractors’ and surveyors’ maps 
showed that there were at least 13 small 
pieces of land in the county for which 
no patent had ever been issued, but to 
which the Government of the United 
States laid no claim. 

There have been various extensions of 
this law to permit the owners of these 
lost lands to procure their patent by pay- 
ing $1.25 an acre for the land. The 
recent act, Public Law 856, of the 80th 
Congress, would have expired June 30, 
last year. This legislation was sponsored 
by my predecessor, the Honorable Earl 
Michener, well known to my colleagues 
in the House of Representatives, who 
represented the Second District of Mich- 
igan with honor and distinction for 
three decades. 

A year ago I introduced H. R. 5662, 
which was amended by the Interior 
Committee by reducing the extension 
from 5 years to 1 year, and became Pub- 
lic Law 270 of the 83d Congress, ap- 
proved August 14, 1953. 

I have introduced the current bill at 
the request of the Monroe County Bar 
Association, members of which grapple 
with these title defects in rendering 
opinions on abstracts of title. 

Their request, received June 26, 1954, 
was accompanied by a statement of the 
“lost lands” problem endorsed by the 
Monroe County Bar Association, a copy 
of which is inserted at the end of my 
remarks. 

According to Interior Department rec- 
ords, 320.2 acres were patented under the 
1929 act, 462.6 acres under the 1940 act, 
and only 4.47 acres under the 1948 act. 
There are over 500 acres of lands in the 
“lost lands” area which have not yet 
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been applied for under these special color 
of title laws. 

Last year, because of the objection of 
the Department of the Interior, I agreed 
to a 1-year extension of this legislation 
and undertook within that year to review 
the problem with residents of Monroe 
County, including those in the legal pro- 
fessions and those interested in abstract 
work, in the hope that owners of these 
lost lands might be induced to make ap- 
plication for their patents and thus bring 
an end to this problem. 

I met with the lawyers of Monrce 
County and learned that efforts in the 
past had been made to induce owners of 
the lost lands to make application for 
patents but that these efforts had been 
largely unsuccessful. The owners had 
never had any doubt of their title since 
they and their ancestors have occupied 
the lands without adverse claim for 
decades, and so cannot be aroused to go 
to the trouble and expense of applying 
for a patent except when their abstract 
of title is examined incident to a trans- 
fer, when for the first time they discover 
this flaw on their title. 

Furthermore, I learned that in the 
past these applications had been proc- 
essed very slowly in the Department of 
the Interior and involved a great deal of 
redtape and delay between the filing of 
the application and the issuance of the 
patent. Accordingly, after this explora- 
tion I became convinced that a 1-year 
extension was of little value and that a 
5-year extension would be in order. 

For 25 years Congress has given the 
right to acquire patents to certain resi- 
dents of Monroe County whose title has 
been adversely affected by the lack of 
patents. It would now be discrimina- 
tory and inequitable to deny similar 
relief to those who, through no fault of 
their own, are unaware of this latent de- 
fect in the title to their property. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that this 
legislation will be promptly adopted by 
the Congress. 

STATEMENT OF MONROE County (MicH.) Bar 
ASSOCIATION 
JUNE 24, 1954. 

It would appear that the basic purpose 
of legislation in connection with unissued 
patents, applicable to “lost lands,” is to 
clarify the record title, to grant title free 
from Government claims. In Monroe 
County, Mich., these lands, so far as is 
known, have been paid for, possessed, im- 
proved, and cultivated for upward of 100 
years, a situation very different from the 
so-called wild, forest or desert lands where, 
according to the best information available, 
no man has set foot until recent date. Cer- 
tainly, in connection with the Monroe 
County lands, it could never be further from 
the truth to argue that the Government has 
a bona fide right in the lands and is in- 
terested in making money on the same. 

Some agitation has been experienced in 
connection with the legislation applicable to 
the foregoing, 1. e., title 43, section 1068 et 
sequens and Public Law 856 of the 80th Con- 
gress. The attorneys who have had personal 
experience with the matter of lost lands have 
expressed unanimity of opinion that the 
special act is more desirable, more equitable, 
and more easily administered and complied 
with than the general “color of title” act 
for the following reasons: 

1. A conflict of interests, actually ap- 
parent only from the abstract and not a 
true controversy, stymies the issuance of a 
patent under the general act; under the 
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special act, since no mention is made of 
the same, it is assumed the Secretary could 
resolve the matter as an administrative act. 

2. Under the general act there is a reserva- 
tion of coal and mineral rights, with right 
of entry to develop and prospect; under the 
special act no such reservation is possible. 
Obviously land encumbered with such res- 
ervation loses considerable value, both as to 
sale and use, which is a serious fault in view 
of the purpose of and reason for such legis- 
lation. It is recognized that section 1068 
(b) seeks to remove such onerous encum- 
brance; however, during the early 1900's and 
up to 1925, many gas and oil leases were 
negotiated in this county most of which, as 
a matter of legal record title, still are out- 
standing. It would seem that such would 
nullify the intention of the Congress and 
spirit of the act, whereas with the special 
act no such problem would arise. 

3. Finally, and perhaps most important, 
the general act provides for a payment of 
no less than $1.25 per acre, indicating that 
there is no top limit to the purchase price. 
It is recognized that section 1068 (a) re- 
quires appraisal and that the Secretary shall 
recognize the equities of the applicant, but 
it is felt that such, being vague, indefinite, 
and uncertain leaves too much room for 
possible high charges. Since the title to 
most of the lost lands is acquired through 
inheritance, it is difficult to foresee what 
the applicant's equities would be, thus lead- 
ing to an assumption that he might well 
be called upon to pay a full price. Under 
the special act the only price is $1.25 per 
acre. With such a definite and stated figure 
the individual is immediately apprised of 
the cost of the patent, thus assisting him in 
a final determination and facilitating final 
sales prices, and of considerable importance 
to the Government in eliminating specula- 
tion or extraordinary services and costs in 
connection with the appraisal. It is the 
consensus of opinion that a definite figure 
could be stated in the act itself rather than 
leaving the same to mathematical computa- 
tion based upon nebulous equations. 

The undersigned are also of the opinion 
that the special act should be extended for 
at least 5 years, and preferably 20 years. 
Experience has proven that these patent 
claims come to light only through happen- 
stance or fortuitous circumstances. For the 
most part the record title holders are igno- 
rant of the patent defect. Such happen- 
stance generally is in the form of either a 
probate proceeding, wherein the land is 
sold, or by a sale when the title holder has 
neither a desire to continue farming nor 
heirs to inherit the land. Obviously it is 
impossible to say when such will occur, 
within a year or even within 20 years, 
Nevertheless, because of the extreme impor- 
tance of the matter to the individual and 
its relative unimportance to the Govern- 
ment, it is felt that the special act should 
be continued until all lost lands, estimated 
at about 500 acres, are accounted for in 
this county which would seem to occur 
within 5 years, and likely to happen within 
20 years. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Secrest for Friday July 2 to 
Wednesday, July 7, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. Mutter for Friday, July 2, on ac- 
count of official business. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the RECORD, or to re- 
vise and extend remarks, was granted to: 

Mr. EVINS. 

Mr. Dies. 
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Mr. Howe t and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Harrison of Wyoming. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. 

Mr. Crosser on the subject the Devel- 
opment of Parliamentary Government. 

Mr. O'Hara of Illinois and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr, O'NEILL in four instances. 

Mr. Van Zaxpr and to include extrane- 
ous matter, which is estimated by the 
Public Printer to cost $425. 

Mr. Encre (at the request of Mr. 
Priest) and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills and joint resolutions 
of the House of the following title, which 
was thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R.9315. An act to provide for an ex- 
tension on a reciprocal basis of the period 
of the free entry of Philippine articles in 
the United States; 

H. J. Res. 552. Joint resolution making 
temporary appropriations for the fiscal year 
1955, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 553. Joint resolution to amend 
the act of June 30, 1954 (Private Law 495, 
83d Cong.). 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on the following 
dates present to the President, for his 
approval, a bill and joint resolution of 
the House of the following titles: 


On July 1, 1954: 

H. R. 8149. An act to amend the hospital 
survey and construction provisions of the 
Public Health Service Act to provide assist- 
ance to the States for surveying the need 
for diagnostic or treatment centers, for hos- 
pitals for the chronically ill and impaired, 
for rehabilitation facilities, and for nursing 
homes, and to provide assistance in the con- 
struction of such facilities through grants 
to public and nonprofit agencies, and for 
other purposes. 

On July 2, 1954: 

H. J. Res. 553. Joint resolution to amend 
the Act of June 30, 1954 (Private Law 495, 
83d Cong.). 


THE LATE HUGH A. BUTLER 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Nebraska IMr. 
Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, once more I am compelled to 
arise and announce the death of a great 
Nebraskan who served in this Congress. 
If ever I made a statement under emo- 
tional strain it is now. Nebraska's 
senior Senator, the Honorable Hucu A. 
Butter, died last night at the Bethesda 
Naval Medical Center at about 11:30. 

When we say that we have lost a great 
and good man we make an understate- 
ment. Nebraska has produced only one 
HucH BUTLER. He was a great citizen, 
a great civic leader, a great philanthro- 
pist, a great churchman, and a great 
statesman. 
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Senator BUTLER was born in Missouri 
Valley, Iowa, on February 28, 1878. He 
graduated from Doane College at Crete, 
Nebr., in June 1900. For the next 8 
years he engaged in his profession, that 
of a construction engineer, for the Bur- 
lington Railroad. Since 1908 until his 
election to the United States Senate he 
engaged in the fiour and grain business. 

Every American boy and girl can take 
encouragement from the rise of HUGH 
BUTLER. He became an eminent busi- 
nessman. He started out from meager 
beginnings. He was an example to all 
that certain fundamental truths, as 
hard work, intelligence, honesty, integ- 
rity, and character, pay. 

Senator BuTLER was a successful man. 
He served our State in many important 
civic capacities, including offices in his 
church, district governor of Rotary In- 
ternational, and many other like capaci- 
ties. He was made Republican national 
committeeman and in that capacity he 
proved that he was a real leader of men. 
His interest in good government and in 
the progress of the people caused men 
and women to follow him and to love 
him. 

Huch BUTLER was elected to the Sen- 
ate of the United States in 1940 and took 
office on January 3, 1941. He was re- 
elected in 1946 and again reelected in 
1952. 

Senator HucH BUTLER was one of the 
most powerful men in the United States 
Congress. He was chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs and the ranking member on the 
Senate Committee on Finance. But it 
was not just because he held these par- 
ticular posts that made him a man of 
influence. It was HUGH BUTLER, himself, 
and the confidence that he generated in 
those about him, his qualities of leader- 
ship and his good judgment, his sterling 
character and his love of his fellow men 
and his love of his country that gave him 
stature. HucH BUTLER went about do- 
ing good. There are many individuals 
in Nebraska who obtained an education 
and started on their road of success be- 
cause of the quiet help of HucH BUTLER. 
For years he was an important member 
of the board of trustees of his alma 
mater, Doane College. It was dear to his 
heart. He was, perhaps, its greatest 
benefactor. Senator BUTLER and his 
brother, Frank, left as a memorial to 
their parents the Butler Memorial Li- 
brary at Cambridge, Nebr., in my district. 
His whole life from beginning to end 
was one of helping people and doing 
good. This good and great man was 
needed by our State. He was needed by 
our country. Many of us have lost one 
of the dearest friends we have ever had. 
I recall 16 years ago last month, as a 
young man 33 years of age, I hunted up 
HuGH BUTLER. I did not know him then, 
but I told him I was interested in run- 
ning for Congress. I shall always re- 
member that pleasant smile, that wavy 
gray hair, and that interest in young 
men. We talked a little while and he 
helped me, and he helped me to the end. 
I have lost a friend more valuable than 
I can describe. Senator BUTLER is gone 
to a much deserved reward. His labors 
are over and he has entered that House 
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not made with hands eternal in the 
Heavens. His Christian faith caused 
him to depart from us unafraid. 

I yield to my colleague, the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is with saddened spirits and a heavy 
heart that I rise today to pay tribute to 
a very close friend of mine, Senator HUGH 
BUTLER—a great statesman, a great 
Senator, and, above all, a great Amer- 
ican—who died last night. 

He was a driving force and an inspira- 
tion to all who worked with him or knew 
him. 

I was shocked early yesterday morn- 
ing when I learned of the Senator’s ill- 
ness. Late last night, as I went to his 
bedside, it seemed certain the Grim 
Reaper would soon claim my friend. 

We had worked together for many 
years. Many evenings were spent to- 
gether discussing legislation or meeting 
socially. 

He was a rugged individual who com- 
manded the respect of everyone. In 
Congress some did not agree with him, 
but they respected his opinions and 
judgment. 

Truly it may be said that the death of 
Senator BUTLER is a great loss to the Na- 
tion as well as to the people of the State 
of Nebraska whom he represented so 
forcefully. Indeed, in these times when 
freedom-loving peoples everywhere look 
to the United States for leadership, the 
loss of Senator BUTLER is especially to be 
lamented because peace and security, 
and freedom and opportunity for all 
men of good will were uppermost in 
his heart and mind. 

We from Nebraska fully realized his 
contributions because we knew him bet- 
ter throughout the years of his public 
service and his loss will be felt more 
keenly there, 

Nebraskans knew him as a tireless 
worker, a good neighbor, an excellent 
friend, and as a person who was ever 
willing to give his hand to a worthy 
cause. 

This is evidenced by his long and ex- 
cellent record in civic organizations. He 
served as district governor of Rotary In- 
ternational, and was elected to serve as 
a member of its board. 

In Omaha, his home town, he served 
as a member of the board of education, 
the YMCA board, the Salvation Army 
advisory board, community chest, and 
chamber of commerce. 

In all these fields he excelled. His 
services on community projects were of- 
ten sought and he heeded almost every 
call, 

He was a God-fearing man and deeply 
religious. He served the church quite 
actively, being the State moderator of 
the Nebraska Congregational churches 
during 1937 and 1938. 

One of Senator BuTLER’s deepest loves 
was for Doane College at Crete, Nebr.— 
his alma mater. Up until the time of his 
death, he was the chairman of its board 
of trustees. 

He was a self-made man who worked 
his way through college. On campus, he 
was known as a pillar of strength and 
force even though he was slight of build. 
He was determined that he would 
succeed. 
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And success was his. It did not come 
easy, but that is the way he liked it. 
He was a rugged individual, typical of 
the early midwesterner. He asked noth- 
ing from anyone and believed a person 
should earn his keep by the sweat of his 
brow and the strength of his back. He 
often told me that the best tonic for him 
was work. 

He carried that philosophy all through 
life. 

Early in his career, he became an 
engineer with the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad, but soon he transferred 
his efforts to the flour milling and grain 
business. His qualities and leadership 
in this field were soon recognized, and 
he was elected to serve two terms as 
president of the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change, later was elected and reelected 
president of the National Grain Dealers 
Association. 

In 1936, Senator BUTLER became Re- 
publican National Committeeman from 
Nebraska and served in that capacity 
until 1940 when he was elected to his 
first of three terms to the United States 
Senate. 

HuGH was ever conscious of the indi- 
vidual's rights. He believed in Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s philosophy of govern- 
ment—a government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people. 

He carried that philosophy with him 
to the United States Senate. 

All who knew Senator Butter and ob- 
served his career, especially those who 
worked with him, are quite capable of 
appraising his accomplishments on be- 
half of his country. To each one, some 
characteristic stands foremost, 

For my part, his quality of leadership 
in public affairs and his deep devotion 
to God and country stand uppermost. 
He was a tireless worker. The day of 
his attack found him working diligently 
scurrying from the floor of the Senate, 
to conference, to his office and back 
again. 

Everyone marveled at his boundless 
energy. At 76, he kept a pace that 
would have tired a less determined per- 
son. 

His stamina and fortitude were 
matched only by his recuperative powers 
which were phenomenal. Only last year, 
he underwent a major operation, an op- 
eration that would have demanded 
months of recuperation for a normal per- 
son; but he was soon up on his feet and 
back in his office on the job. 

He was acutely aware of the finances 
of the United States. He was fearful 
of what might happen if our Govern- 
ment were to continue deficit spending. 
He strongly believed in a balanced budget 
and worked vigorously toward that end. 
I mention this at this time because 
it is appropriate in eulogizing the late 
senior Senator from Nebraska. We all 
know that when great men die some of 
their objectives, some of their recom- 
mendations, have yet to be realized. So 
it is in regarding Senator BuTLer’s effort 
for improvement of the legislative estab- 
lishment. 

One of his recommendations which 
has reaped dividends is the General Ac- 
counting Office. He recognized a need 
for a check on Government spending. 
Just as he was a frugal man, he felt the 
Federal Government should be frugal. 
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Senator Burier had an integrity, sin- 
cerity, a steadfastness and devotion to 
his public trust that is a living testi- 
monial to his accomplishments. No 
wonder that thousands in Nebraska and 
the Nation pay him homage. He knew 
no compromise with principle. There 
he saw only one or two colors—black or 
white. It was right or it was wrong. 

He never allowed fancy sophistica- 
tions to dissipate his resolution to cham- 
pion the right. He loathed men who 
were philosophically content with evil. 
Their tortured efforts to justify were in 
vain so far as Senator BuTLER was con- 
cerned. He scorned them, and saw in 
them nothing but the tragic prostitu- 
tion of talent for ignoble purposes. 

I have often felt we fail to appreciate 
these fine public servants who give their 
life that future generations might have 
a sound and stable government. 

When a great tree falls in our yard, 
the landscape seems strangely vacant. 
So when a noble man dies, life, for those 
of us who remain, seems strangely 
empty. We who remain must still carry 
on—there is no letting up in the struggle 
for the ideals represented by Senator 
Butter and his friends until we all 
finally gather in that land from which 
there is no return. 

It is difficult to give a true measure of 
Senator Burier’s character, ideals, his 
triumphs, and his many, many disap- 
pointments in life. He started out as a 
poor boy, working his way through 
school, and rose to great heights. His 
is truly a Tom Sawyer-Huck Finn story 
of success. He came from sturdy stock. 

The flags have been lowered as thou- 
sands join in the accolade paying our 
respects to a statesman, scholar, and 
friend to thousands. At the grave of our 
beloved friend, let us not end in sorrow 
for our tragic loss, but rather, let us take 
up the fight and carry on with the same 
courage and determination as Senator 
Bouter has always had. 

Death makes no conquest of this con- 
queror, for now he lives in fame though not 
in life. 


To all his causes, he brought a fight- 
ing heart that could only be stilled by 
death, 

Senator BuTLER was preceded in death 
by his wife in 1941. His two sons also 
preceded him to their maker—Lawrence 
Hugh who died in infancy and Robert 
who passed away at 12. 

Mr. Speaker, I have lost a dear, dear 
friend. My State and Nation have suf- 
fered a tremendous loss. But I honor 
HucH Butter most when I strive to do 
good as God leads the way. 

I extend sympathy to his host of 
friends and relatives. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield to the distinguished majority 
leader [Mr. HALLECK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I join 
my colleagues from Nebraska in mourn- 
ing the passing of the late departed 
Senator BUTLER. 

It was my very real pleasure not so 
very long ago to appear in Senator 
BuTLER’s home State as guest speaker for 
the annual Founders’ Day program, held 
this year at Lincoln. 

Not the least of my enjoyment on that 
assignment came from an opportunity to 
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visit with Senator Burer during our 
train ride out to Omaha. 

During my stay at Omaha and at Lin- 
coln I was impressed with the deep re- 
spect and genuine admiration shown by 
the folks of Nebraska for their beloved 
Senator. 

The widespread esteem in which he 
was held is understandable to all who 
knew HUGH BUTLER. 

He was a man of great versatility, hav- 
ing achieved notable success in business, 
in politics, in service to his church, and 
in club work. In each of these activities 
Huch Burig demonstrated his out- 
standing qualities of leadership and dili- 
gent application of energy. 

Huch BUTLER was a man of sound, 
well-balanced judgment—a whole man, 
if you please, practical yet great-hearted, 
humble in his achievements but with a 
quiet self-reliance which lent confidence 
to those around him. 

He was a Christian gentleman, a kind 
and loyal friend, a sturdy champion of 
the kind of Americanism that has made 
this Nation great. 

He will be sorely missed by his devoted 
colleagues here in the Congress, by his 
many, many friends and neighbors of 
Nebraska, and by the citizenry of a 
grateful Nation in whose cause he served 
so faithfully and so well. 

I am impressed by the simple yet obvi- 
ously heartfelt tribute paid Huch Bur- 
LER by his staff assistant who said of him, 
He's just one of the finest men you'd 
ever know.” 

Certainly any man would be everlast- 
ingly proud and grateful to have that 
said of him. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield to the gentleman from Nebras- 
ka [Mr. Harrison]. 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to join my colleagues in 
expressing my bereavement over the 
passing of this great Senator from Ne- 
braska, Senator Hud BUTLER. 

The passing of Senator Huc BUTLER 
comes as a great shock to us who have 
known him so well. It comes as a great 
shock to the State of Nebraska and to 
the Nation. 

Although Senator BUTLER was born in 
Iowa, he spent the greater portion of his 
life in Nebraska. His accomplishments 
have been many. He was educated in 
Nebraska at Doane College, and because 
of his education there he has always had 
a very soft spot in his great heart for this 
college, and has given to it most liberally 
throughout hislife. He has always been 
very much interested in education. His 
education was along the lines of engi- 
neering, and after graduating from 
school he pursued his line of education 
by becoming connected with the Bur- 
lington Railroad in Nebraska as a con- 
struction engineer. As a construction 
engineer he helped to build a number 
of the well-known railroads that we have 
in Nebraska at the present time. He 
was a successful engineer. 

Later he decided to go into business 
for himself and went into the grain busi- 
ness. He was extremely successful as a 
grain dealer and a grain operator. 

He was always very much interested 
in farming and up until the last operated 
a good-sized farm in the western part of 
Nebraska and did so successfully and 
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with a great deal of pride and pleasure. 

With the same degree of success that 
he has shown in other endeavors he has 
displayed is the United States Senate, 
serving 14 successful years. A great 
Senator. 

I think it was some 5 or 6 years ago, 
after I had known him for some time, 
when he was campaigning he came to my 
town and called me one evening and 
asked me if I would come and have din- 
ner with him. During our conversation 
he mentioned several times that I should 
get into politics. I think probably I am 
in the position I am in today because of 
the insistence of Senator HUGH BUTLER. 
He has always been extremely friendly 
during his whole life to everyone. He 
seemed to have an understanding that a 
great many people do not have. He 
seemed to understand the ups and downs 
in the lives of people and was always 
willing to come to their aid whenever he 
could. I think probably the greatest 
accomplishment he rendered during his 
entire life was that of doing good for 
other people. 

I think the State of Nebraska and the 
Nation will miss him as much as they 
have missed any man who has been in 
Congress. He has been a great Senator. 
We in Nebraska have been proud of him 
and I am sure he will be missed more 
than we realize here at this particular 
time. 

Mrs. Harrison and I want to join his 
relatives and host of friends in their be- 
reavement in these hours when he is so 
much missed. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hruska]. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. Speaker, from his 
early boyhood days, the interests and 
activities of HucH BUTLER centered in 
and around Nebraska. Born in Missouri 
Valley, Iowa, he received his education 
at Doane College in Crete, in which in- 
stitution he maintained a lifelong and 
generous interest. His training as an 
engineer called into practice in the con- 
struction of railroads. Later he operated 
a flour milling and grain business. 

Some insight can be gathered as to his 
real nature and character by reason of 
the fact that the partnership formed 
when he initially went into business had 
a sound and prosperous history through- 
out its tenure. From 1918 until he was 
elected to the Senate, at which time the 
firm was dissolved so that he as Senator 
could devote his time to his official duties, 
it was the proud boast of that partner- 
ship that there never was a quarrel or 
dispute between the two partners, nor 
was there ever a time when court pro- 
cedure was invoked either by or against 
them in any of the multitudinous busi- 
ness activities and transactions in which 
they engaged, and many of them were 
very extensive and of large scale. Cer- 
tainly in that experience there was ex- 
emplified the rule that nothing beats 
fairness, even though temporary disad- 
vantage apparently may be suffered. 
This business experience and its happy 
progress are a tribute both to our late 
senior Senator and to the partner with 
whom he was associated for so long. 

Huch BurTLER’s interests were varied 
throughout his life. He was active in 
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his church work, in many civic groups, 
in trade associations connected with his 
business directly as well as indirectly. 
And he found especial satisfaction in the 
encouragement and fostering of higher 
education. This he did not only by gen- 
erous financial contribution, but like- 
wise by the tremendous power generated 
from the personal and moral support 
which he gave to his alma mater, Doane 
College. In spite of the many cares and 
official duties which he had, many were 
the occasions when he attended trustee 
and committee meetings—often at a 
great deal of personal sacrifice in time 
and in travel discomfort. The Christian 
spirit of HucH Bur er will live for a long, 
long time within the souls of that insti- 
tution and in the hearts and minds of 
many young men and young women who 
have been the recipients of the type of 
wholesome education which he, in large 
measure, inspired and made possible. 

His record in the Senate of the United 
States has been an outstanding one. 
The clarity of thought and the stability 
which marked his consideration of meas- 
ures and decisions have been outstand- 
ing. The place accorded him in party 
councils, as well as in Senate delibera- 
tions, shows that the principles which 
governed him in all the aspects of his 
life’s work were well applied and highly 
appreciated in his work as a United 
States Senator. 

Unfailingly loyal to Nebraska and its 
interests at all times, he was keenly 
aware of the fact that he represented an 
entire Nation. Without, in any way, 
minimizing his representation of his 
own State there was always uppermost 
in his mind “one Nation, under God, in- 
divisible, with liberty and justice for 
all.” 

By example and by deed, oftentime 
unnoticed and without credit extended, 
he has lived a full and a useful life. 

It was my good fortune to count him 
as one of my closest and most loyal per- 
sonal friends. In common with innu- 
merable others, there is a sense of lone- 
liness and aloneness which pervade my 
feelings today as a result of his passing. 

Yet, all of us can take comfort in the 
fruitfulness of his years, in their fulness, 
and in the constant striving on his part 
toward and in the attainment in such 
large degree of the best in American 
citizenship and the highest in the 
brotherhood of man. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield to the distinguished minority 
leader [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
while it was not my pleasure, one denied 
to me, to know Senator BUTLER closely, 
nevertheless, during the years he served 
in the United States Senate and I have 
served in this body, we contacted each 
other on a number of occasions. Of 
course, the Members of one body keep 
in touch with the actions of the mem- 
bership of the other body. So I feel I 
knew him rather well. 

I had profound respect for Senator 
BUTLER. He was a man of deep faith, 
of deep convictions and sincerity of 
purpose. He was a man who had lived 
not only a good life but an active life. 
He was a man who contributed to life. 
He was a builder, not one who thought 
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that life owed him a living but one who 
felt it was his duty to make contribu- 
tions toward progress and toward the 
betterment of our country and of our 
people. 

I know I speak the sentiments of my 
colleagues on the Democratic side—I am 
not confining my sentiments to the 
Democratic side, but I know I express 
the sentiments of my colleagues in the 
House on the Democratic side when I 
extend to the people of Nebraska, to 
the Nebraska delegation in the House 
and to the loved ones of the late Senator 
BUTLER our profound sympathy in the 
great loss they have sustained in the 
passing of this distinguished gentleman 
and this outstanding legislator. His 
outstanding record during the past 14 
years has been referred to. His death 
is all the more saddened because in the 
world of today we need legislators, par- 
ticularly in the Congress of the United 
States, who are experienced, who have 
risen to positions of responsibility in the 
branch of Congress of which they are a 
member, and certainly Senator BUTLER’S 
14 years of service gave him unusual 
experience to make further contribu- 
tions to the safety of our country, par- 
ticularly in these trying days, as well as 
to the progress of our people. 

He was a good man. I think that is 
about the finest characterization that 
anyone can give to another, that a per- 
son is a good man or a good lady. His 
life, as I said, has been one of fruitful 
contribution, and the light from the 
candle of his life will always shine be- 
cause his good deeds will always be re- 
membered. 

I again extend to my colleagues of the 
Nebraska delegation, to the people of 
Nebraska, and particularly to the loved 
ones of the late Senator that he left 
behind, not only my own profound sym- 
pathy but the sympathy of my col- 
leagues in this branch of the Democratic 
Party. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield to the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
I was deeply shocked to hear the infor- 
mation a few minutes ago of the pass- 
ing of our friend, Senator BUTLER of 
Nebraska. Long before I came to Con- 
gress and before Senator BUTLER came 
to the Senate, he attained great stature 
in the business world in our neighbor 
State in the Midwest. His leadership as 
a businessman was truly outstanding. I 
knew him even better in his leadership 
in my church, the Congregational 
Church, in which he served as State 
moderator in 1937-38. I also knew him 
in the Rotary Club, where he served with 
distinction as district governor of Rotary 
International. Then I knew him well 
also as national Republican committee- 
man for the State of Nebraska from 1936 
until 1940. On his coming to the Sen- 
ate in 1940 I again became well ac- 
quainted with him in the affairs of state, 
through his work for the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs and my 
own work in that field, with special ref- 
erence to the problems of our national 
defense program; again during his serv- 
ice on the Committee on Finance which 
is so closely related to the work of the 
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Committee on Ways and Means on which 
it has been my privilege to serve during 
the past 8 years. I came to know him 
especially well through his close associa- 
tion with my colleague on the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis]. We found 
many points in common in our efforts to 
build this Nation strong in its economy 
and in its fiscal structure. Above all of 
that, I learned to look to Senator BUTLER 
as a great leader in religious lines, be- 
cause he recognized spiritual leadership 
as the greatest factor underlying this Na- 
tion as did our forefathers in founding 
it and carrying it on and establishing it 
as we know it today. All of these fac- 
tors have added up to a magnificent con- 
tribution by Senator BUTLER. 

We honor his memory for what he did 
to make this Nation a greater and a 
stronger Nation for those who follow us. 
I take this opportunity to express my 
great admiration for him and for what 
he has done. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members who desire to extend their 
remarks on the life and services of the 
late Senator BUTLER of Nebraska may 
have permission to do so at this point in 
the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. Mr. Speaker, 
the flags at half-mast at the Capitol in- 
dicate, most properly, that the passing 
of Senator HucH BUTLER, is mourned 
most deeply, by the entire Nation. The 
State of Nebraska has again suffered a 
great loss. The noncontiguous areas of 
the Nation, in which the Senator took 
such great interest, also must suffer this 
loss very deeply. For many years benev- 
olent effects and advancements, largely 
the results of his statesmanship, will be 
felt in those areas. Senator BUTLER per- 
sonally visited all of the overseas areas 
of the United States, observed at first- 
hand their problems, and then did his 
best to solve or help solve these prob- 
lems as he saw them, 

As chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, Senator 
Butter felt a great responsibility to the 
United States citizens, resident many 
thousands of miles away. 

As to the people of Puerto Rico in par- 
ticular, those I represent, I must say that 
they have lost a true and constant friend 
in the passing of the great Senator. He 
took an interest which seemed almost 
personal in obtaining for them the full 
self-government so necessary for the 
dignity of man and which they now en- 
joy in the Commonwealth. 

In the 80th Congress, Senator BUTLER 
introduced and sponsored in the Senate, 
legislation to permit Puerto Rico, for the 
first time, to elect its own Governor. In 
the 81st Congress, Senator BUTLER was 
an active sponsor of what became Pub- 
lic Law 600 which authorized the organ- 
ization of a constitutional government 
by the people of Puerto Rico, and in the 
82d Congress, he helped obtain Senate 
approval of the constitution of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico which resulted 
in the creation of the Commonwealth. 
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The whole world has focused attention 
on the creation of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico as one of the most promising 
and inventive political creations in his- 
tory. It is no wonder that Puerto Rico's 
heart is heavy today. 

But he interested himself not only 
with the bigness of things. I recall how 
distressed he was with a tiny hospital in 
Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas, V. I., and 
how he worked that the people of that 
little community might have better hos- 
pital facilities. Yes; the people of Puer- 
to Rico have lost a dear friend as have 
the people of Hawaii, Alaska, the Virgin 
Islands, Guam, American Samoa, and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific—as have 
the people of Nebraska—as have the peo- 
ple of the entire United States. 

Senator BUTLER was a kind and quiet 
man; albeit he was a tower of strength in 
the United States Senate. When I ar- 
rived in Washington by the end of 1946, 
to fill the unexpired term of my prede- 
cessor, Congress had already adjourned; 
so it was not until the 80th Congress that 
I really had the opportunity to work with 
the Members of Congress and with the 
Senate. One of the very first friends I 
made here, a solid one upon whom I was 
to lean heavily during the ensuing years, 
was Senator BUTLER. He was never too 
busy to consult on a matter important to 
Puerto Rico, nor to help all he could. He 
never once failed the people of Puerto 
Rico. He never once failed me. Dur- 
ing my absence from Washington, the 
great Senator was as available to mem- 
bers of my staff as he was to me. 

I think I have never known a kinder 
person nor a stronger one. I feel deeply 
a personal loss, although I know that 
Senator HUGH BUTLER’Ss monuments are 
many, and that his light will shine eter- 
nally in the sunlit fields of Nebraska, in 
the blue waters of the Caribbean, in the 
woodsy wilderness of Alaska, and the 
golden sands of Hawaii—and throughout 
the hundreds of islands in the great 
Pacific. 


THE LATE HONORABLE HUGH 
BUTLER OF NEBRASKA 


Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I offer a resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 611 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of Hon. 
HucH Butter, a Senator of the United States 
from the State of Nebraska. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and trans- 
mit a copy thereof to the family of the 
deceased Senator. 

Resolved, That a committee of seven 
Members be appointed on the part of the 
House to join the committee appointed 
on the part of the Senate to attend the 
funeral. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
the following Members on the part of the 
House to attend the funeral: Messrs. 
Curtis of Nebraska, CLEVENGER, JENSEN, 
Martin of Iowa, MILLER of Nebraska, 
Harrison of Nebraska, and Hruska. 

The Clerk will report the remainder 
of the resolution. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 
spect to the memory of the deceased the 
House do now adjourn. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 37 min- 
utes p. m.), under its previous order, the 
House adjourned until Tuesday, July 6, 
1954, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1684. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a proposed 
supplemental appropriation in the amount 
of $60,000 and a draft of a proposed provi- 
sion for the General Services Administration 
for the fiscal year 1955 (H. Doc. No. 459); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

1685. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a pro- 
posed supplemental appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1955 in the amount of $350,000 
for the Department of Labor (H. Doc. No. 
460); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

1686. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a proposed 
supplemental appropriation to pay claims 
for damages, audited claims, and judgments 
rendered against the United States, as pro- 
vided by various laws, in the amount of 
$9,296,561, together with such amounts as 
may be necessary to pay indefinite interest 
and costs and to cover increases in rates of 
exchange as may be necessary to pay claims 
in foreign currency (H. Doc. No. 461); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

1687. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a copy of the Charter 
of the Federal Facilities Corporation created 
under the authority of Executive Order No. 
10539 and section 10 of the Rubber Act of 
1948; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

1688. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the sixth interim report 
of the Weather Bureau, entitled, “Causes 
and characteristics of thunderstorms and 
other atmospheric disturbances,” pursuant 
to Public Law 657, 80th Congress; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

1689. A letter from Louis W. Prentiss, 
representative of the United States in the 
compact negotiations, transmitting copies of 
the report on the proposed Sabine River com- 
pact between Louisiana and Texas and also 
copies of the Sabine River compact entered 
into by the States of Louisiana and Texas, 
pursuant to Public Law 252, 82d Congress, 
approved November 1, 1951; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1690. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting a letter 
dated October 30, 1953, to Mr. Paul L. Dan- 
ford which will, when approved by the 
regional director, region No. 4, National Park 
Service, renew for a period of 1 year from 
January 1, 1954, concession permit No. 14 
10-447-81, under which Mr. Danford is au- 
thorized to operate a cabin camp, store, 
gasoline station and picnic facilities, known 
as Staircase Resort, within Olympic National 
Park, Wash.; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

1691, A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a proposed 
award of a concession permit to Messrs, 
James and Louis Whittaker, which will, when 
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approved by the regional director, region 
No. 4, National Park Service, authorize them 
to conduct a professional guide service in 
Mount Rainier National Park, Wash., for the 
period May 30 to September 6, 1954; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1692. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting a proposed 
award of a concession permit to Mr. D. Labe 
Myers which will, when approved by the 
regional director, region No. 1, National Park 
Service, authorize the sale of firewood at the 
Cades Cove public campground in Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park, Tenn., for 
the period May 1, 1954, through October 31, 
1954; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

1693. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a proposed 
award of a concession contract to Mr. Eu- 
gene E. Gillette, which will, when executed 
by the regional director, region No. 2, Na- 
tional Park Service, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, authorize Mr. Gillette to operate a 
service station at Moose, Wyo., in Grand 
Teton National Park, Wyo., for a period of 
5 years from November 1, 1953; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1694. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting one copy 
each of certain bills passed by the Municipal 
Council of St. Thomas and St. John, pur- 
suant to section 16 of the Organic Act of 
the Virgin Islands of the United States ap- 
proved June 22, 1936; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. JOHNSON of California: Committee 
on Armed Services. S. 3197. An act to au- 
thorize the acceptance of conditional gifts 
to further the defense effort; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2019). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H. R. 4118. A 
bill to authorize the preparation of rolls of 
persons of Indian blood whose ancestors were 
members of certain tribes or bands in the 
State of Oregon, and to provide for per capi- 
ta distribution of funds arising from certain 
judgments in favor of such tribes or bands; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2023). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 9785. A bill to provide a 
method for compensating claims for damages 
sustained as the result of the explosions at 
Texas City, Tex; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2024). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 1 

Mr. JUDD: Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
Report pursuant to House Resolution 113, 
pertaining to special study mission to south- 
east Asia and the Pacific; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2025). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. REED of New York: Committee on 
Ways and Means. H. R. 8155. A bill to con- 
tinue until the close of June 30, 1955, the 
suspension of duties and import taxes on 
metal scrap, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2026). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 7924. A bill for the relief of Gui- 
seppi Clementi; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2020). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 7925. A bill for the relief of 
Mrs. Dina Mianulli (nee Kratzer); with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2021). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 8334. A bill for the relief of Helmut 
Cermak and Hana Cermak; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2022). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and sey- 
erally referred as follows: 


By Mr. JONAS of Illinois: 

H. R. 9785. A bill to provide a method for 
compensating claims for damages sustained 
as the result of the explosions at Texas City, 
Tex.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H. R. 9786. A bill to give effect to the In- 
ternational Convention for the High Seas 
Fisheries of the North Pacific Ocean, signed 
at Tokyo May 9, 1952, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. ALLEN of California: 

H. R.9787. A bill to give effect to the In- 
ternational Convention for the High Seas 
Fisheries of the North Pacific Ocean, signed 
at Tokyo May 9, 1952, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. HOWELL: 

H. R. 9788. A bill to provide for unemploy- 
ment reinsurance grants to the States, to 
revise, extend, and improve the unemploy- 
ment insurance program, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LOVRE: 

H. R. 9789. A bill to modify the compre- 
hensive plans for flood control in the Mis- 
souri River Basin to provide for the inclu- 
sion in such plans of adequate water supply 
and sewage facilities at Pollock, S. Dak., to 
replace the facilities located in such town 
which are to be abandoncd as a result of the 
construction of the Oahe Dam and Reser- 
voir; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MEADER: 

H. R. 9790. A bill to amend the act of June 
30, 1948, so as to extend for 5 additional 
years the authority of the Secretary of the 
Interior to issue patents for certain public 
lands in Monroe County, Mich., held under 
color of title; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: 

H. R. 9791. A bill to authorize the appoint- 
ment of female nurses in the National Guard 
of the United States and in the National 
Guard of each State, Territory, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H. R. 9792. A bill to amend section 115 of 
the Internal Revenue Code in respect of dis- 
tributions in kind; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RADWAN: 

H. R.9793. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to encourage the establish- 
ment of voluntary pension plans by indi- 
viduals, to promote thrift, and to stimulate 
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expansion of employment through invest- 
ment; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
By Mr. REED of Illinois: 

H. R. 9794. A bill to fix the fees payable to 
the Patent Office, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H. R. 9795. A bill to increase the rates of 
basic pay and certain allowances prescribed 
by the Career Compensation Act of 1949 for 
members of the uniformed services; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: 

H. R.9796. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to encourage the establish- 
ment of voluntary pension plans by indi- 
viduals, to promote thrift, and to stimulate 
expansion of employment through invest- 
ment; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WARBURTON: 

H. R. 9797. A bill to amend section 162 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1939; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. YOUNG: 

H. R.9798. A bill to amend Public Law 815, 
81st Congress, in order to extend for an addi- 
tional year the program of assistance for 
school construction in federally affected 
areas; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin: 

H. J. Res. 554. Joint resolution to provide 
for a study and investigation of certain prac- 
tices in the retail distribution of fluid milk 
to determine whether such practices are in 
restraint of trade or otherwise in violation 
of certain other laws of the United States; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. PRIEST: 

H. J. Res. 555. Joint resolution to limit 
the authority of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to contract for electric power; to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. RADWAN: 

H. Res. 612. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H. R. 9020 to provide in- 
creases in the monthly rates of compensation 
and pension payable to certain veterans and 
their dependents; to the Committee on 
Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: Memorial 
relative to memorializing the Congress of 
the rescinding of house concurrent resolu- 
tion No. 24 of the State of Louisiana Legis- 
lature held in 1950; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Louisiana, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to the rescinding of 
house concurrent resolution No. 24 of the 
State of Louisiana Legislature held in 1950; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia and the Commonwealth of Kentucky 
having executed a compact relating to the 
Breaks Interstate Park, pursuant to Public 
Law 275, 83d Congress; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COLMER: 

H. R. 9799. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. George Holden; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary 
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By Mr. DONOVAN: 

H. R. 9800. A bill for the relief of George 
and Maria Bonto; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H. R. 9801. A bill for the relief of Agop 

Nezamian; to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: 
H. R. 9802 A bill for the relief of Elfrieda 
Haberl and her children, Frank Haberl and 
Rosemary Haberl; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. RODINO (by request): 

H. R. 9803. A bill for the relief of Ying 

Kie Mok; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SHORT: 

H R. 9804. A bill to authorize the appoint- 
ment in a civilian position in the Depart- 
ment of Justice of Maj. Gen. Frank H. 
Partridge, United States Army, retired, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: 

H. R. 9805. A bill for the relief of Heinrich 

Wolfgang; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


1085. The SPEAKER presented a petition 
of the secretary, the Association of American 
Geographers, Washington, D. C., recommend- 
ing that the necessary action be taken on 
pending legislation which would pay the 
United States quota to the Pan American 
Institute of Geography and History accord- 
ing to the quota basis established at the 
General Assembly of the Institute in San- 
tiago, Chile, in 1950, which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The Bituminous Coal Industry: Its Posi- 
tion, Problems, and Areas of Possible 
Relief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 29 a delegation composed of Mem- 
bers of Congress and representatives of 
the bituminous coal industry visited 
the White House for a conference with 
President Eisenhower. 

The congressional delegation included 
Senator JohN S. Cooper, Kentucky, and 
Representatives RICHARD M. SIMPSON, 
Lovis E. GRAHAM, LEON H. GAVIN, JOHN P. 
SAYLOR, and JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, all of 
Pennsylvania; and Representatives WILL 
E. NeaL, West Virginia, and WILLIAM C. 
WAMPLER, of Virginia. 

The following statement describing the 
coal industry, its position, problems, and 
areas of possible relief was presented to 
the President and was the subject of dis- 
cussion during the 30-minute conference. 

We in Congress who represent the 
bituminous coalfields were very much 
impressed with the President’s willing- 
ness to consider the problem and his 
declaration of intention to appoint a 
high-level committee to study the 
subject. 

Following is the statement presented 
to President Eisenhower: 

THE Coat INDUSTRY: ITS POSITION, PROBLEMS, 
AND AREAS OF POSSIBLE RELIEF 
I. COAL IS VITAL 

(a) To the economy of the United States. 

Coal is produced in about 28 States. The 
physical volume of output is huge. It em- 
ploys hundreds of thousands of people direct- 
ly and many more indirectly. It is a sub- 
stantial customer of the railroads and fur- 
nishes the most profitable traffic hauled by 
them. It, and its employees, constitute a 
large market for the products of farms and 
factories, outside of the coal fields. In many 
States, such as Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, coal 
is the base of the economy of very large areas. 
Without a substantial market for coal, many 


of these areas cannot exist except as a wilder- 
ness. 

Coal supplies important needs. It makes 
possible our steel industry, which, in turn, 
makes possible our oil and gas industries, and 
all steel-using industries. It supplies fuel 
for many huge powerplants generating elec- 


tricity. It furnishes chemicals which are 
processed into thousands of everyday neces- 
sities. It furnishes steam for many indus- 
trial and commercial establishments. It 
warms millions of homes. It can be con- 
verted into gas for use in homes and fac- 
tories. It can be stored cheaply in huge 
piles at the point of use. It exists in large 
quantities and its reserves guarantee it a 
long life compared to low reserves and short 
lives for oil and gas. Per dollar of value, 
it supports more persons than any other 
fuel industry. In short, it is a necessity 
which this country cannot do without. 

(b) To the defense of the United States. 

Coal is essential to the production of our 
most important munitions of war. They 
require steel, which requires coal. Aircraft 
engines, tanks, ships, trucks, guns, shells, 
landing field mats, steel rail, bridges, bull- 
dozers, jeeps—all require coal. The liquid 
fuels in ships, aircraft, and motor vehicles 
come from wells drilled with steel rigging, 
pipe and machinery, transported in steel 
pipes or tankers, refined in steel refineries, 
and delivered in steel trucks. The use of 
steel, and of coking coal, expands sharply 
during war, but coke ovens, blast furnaces, 
coal mines, coal cars, freight engines, etc., 
cannot be built quickly during war and then 
only at the expense of other uses. 

Coal also provides the power for electric 
utilities and for vital industrial plants, and 
is used extensively for heating of homes, 
schools, buildings, and factories. 

Coal must also, in time of war, take over 
the markets supplied by residual oil. Im- 
ported residual oil disappears when war 
comes and utilities, industries, commercial 
establishments, and other users of residual 
oil must change to coal. The same is true to 
@ lesser extent with respect to heating and 
diesel oils, which rapidly become scarce when 
war comes. During the last war coal expand- 
ed its output by more than 50 percent with- 
out Government subsidy, by attacking coal 
lying near the surface with stripping shovels. 
But the big reserves of easily mined strip 
coal are no longer available and the time lag 
in expanding coal production will be much 
longer next time. The country simply can- 
not reduce capacity too much without run- 
ning grave risks, 

In brief, this country cannot fight a war 
of any duration without a developed and 
functioning coal industry able to take over 
the war load without delay. 


I. THOUGH THE MOST EFFICIENT IN THE WORLD, 
COAL IN THE UNITED STATES IS AN ACUTELY 
SICK INDUSTRY 


(a) Energy market js increasing sharply. 

The market for energy is growing rapidly. 
It is growing at a more rapid pace than the 
increase in population. The use of mechani- 
cal energy is an index to productivity. The 
outlook is for continued increases. 

The energy market includes liquid fuels 
used in internal combustion motors. Coal is 
normally not competitive with such liquid 
fuels. However, excluding liquid fuels from 


the energy markets, the growth of the re- 
maining energy market is spectacular and 
all projections point to continued growth. 

(b) Percentage supplied by coal is de- 
creasing; production has dropped by one- 
third. 

If coal retained its share of the energy 
market in which it should be competitive, 
the production of coal would be steadily in- 
creasing. Unfortunately coal has not held 
on to its percentage of the energy market. 
The percentage of the market supplied by 
coal has been steadily decreasing and at a 
rate much faster than the increase in the 
total use of energy. 

Since 1948 coal production has dropped 
over 200 million tons, a quantity of vast size. 
This is about one-third of the peak produc- 
tion of recent years and more than one-half 
of the current production. 

The markets lost by coal have gone to 
hydroelectric power, largely Government 
financed, petroleum and natural gas. There 
is an immediate threat of invasion of the 
energy market by a new competitor—atomic 
energy. 

(c) Many mines are closing, with losses 
to owners, employees, local communities, 
and the public generally. 

The results are everywhere apparent. 
Many mines are being abandoned. Unem- 
ployment and hard times have appeared in 
the coal-producing regions. Employees of 
skill and ability are being discharged. Idle 
men are everywhere, buying has dropped, 
collections are difficult, unemployment 
claims mount, and the relief load over- 
whelms Federal and local facilities. More 
and more miners’ dwellings are vacant and 
are rapidly deteriorating into firewood. In 
short, an acute depression has reared its ugly 
head. The monetary and social costs are 
catastrophic. 

The damage is not confined to the imme- 
diate coal-producing areas. Other areas of 
the Nation are hurt by the reduced con- 
sumption in the coal-producing regions of 
food, clothing, furniture, autos, gasoline, 
mine supplies, explosives, electricity, and 
other goods and services. 

(d) Railroads are suffering from loss of 
coal traffic. 

Coal has always been the most profitable 
traffic hauled by railroads. The declining 
volume of coal moving by rail has caused 
a sharp drop in the revenue from freight 
handled and in net operating income. But 
when coal output declines, other traffic like- 
wise declines. Railroad men are discharged 
from repair shops and maintenance-of-ways 
forces, empty coal cars and freight cars are 
stored on idle tipple tracks. The basic 
transportation system of the country is 
adversely affected by anemia of revenue- 
paying freight. 

III. AREAS OF POTENTIAL GOVERNMENT HELP 

(a) Foreign: 

(1) Limit imports of foreign residual oil, 

Imported residual oil is doing great harm 
to the coal industry. The damage is felt 
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most directly in the steamplants along the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

It is not contended by the coal industry 
that all of its troubles can be blamed on the 
importation of foreign residual oil. The 
dieselization of railroad locomotives has 
taken a very profitable market from coal 
in the amount of 100 million tons annually, 
or 20 percent of the normal annual output, 
and there is little that the Government 
ean do to restore this market. Also natural 
gas has replaced coal in many industrial, 
commercial, and household uses; and the 
coal industry does not expect the Govern- 
ment to plug up the pipelines in order to 
help coal. But there is no compelling ne- 
cessity for this country to continue to im- 
port ever-increasing quantities of residual 
oil, when the effect is to deprive coal of a 
market it sorely needs. 

The effects of competition from foreign 
residuals are felt through the country, as 
coal which would normally serve the steam 
plants on the Atlantic seaboard is offered in 
the inland markets. These markets are al- 
ready adequately served by other coalfields 
which cannot serve the seaboard plants. 
The steam sizes eliminated from the sea- 
board markets are the very small sizes which 
are produced simultaneously with coarse 
sizes as part of the mine run output. If 
the small sizes cannot be sold, then the 
coarse sizes, for which there may be a mar- 
ket demand, will not be produced. The loss 
of markets for the small sizes reduces the 
supply of coarse sizes and raises the price 
thereof. The coarse sizes then become more 
vulnerable to oil and gas competition. For 
every ton of small sizes produced a ton of 
coarse sizes is simultaneously produced. 
Therefore a loss of 25 million tons of steam 
sizes means a total potential loss of 50 mil- 
lion tons of all sizes. 

The oil importers say that this country 
needs to import residual oil to meet a short- 
age in this country. The answer to this 
argument is that it is not so. 

Domestically produced residual (whether 
produced from domestic or imported crude) 
is adequate in quantity to serve the needs 
of those domestic consumers who cannot 
efficiently use coal. And if the domestic de- 
mand for residual should increase beyond 
the supply, domestic refineries can, by ad- 
justment of their plant processes, increase 
the output of residuals. 

Coal producers have not asked for an in- 
crease in tariff rates on imported residual 
oil because such residual oils are a waste 
product from inefficient refineries and are 
customarily sold at fixed differentials un- 
der the equivalent price of coal. Therefore, 
tariff rates, unless prohibitively high, will 
not reduce the supply, but will only reduce 
the price going to the importer. 

Nor have coal producers asked for any 
limitation on the quantities of foreign crude 
oil brought into this country to be refined in 
domestic refineries. Domestic refineries are 
efficient and are trying to get maximum 
production of high-priced products. They 
do not engage in the destructive competi- 
tion offered by imported residuals. 

It should be recalled that during World 
War II the supply of foreign residual oil sud- 
denly disappeared and coal was compelled to 
take over and supply the users of residual 
oil, which it did without causing the shut- 
down of a single oil burning steam plant. 
This performance could not be repeated be- 
cause a large part of the increased output of 
coal during World War II came from strip 
mines and easily stripable coal has been 
largely exhausted. This country cannot af- 
ford to take the risk of shutting down the 
large public utility plants generating elec- 
tricity for vast metropolitan and industrial 
areas because of lack of fuel. 

If the exclusion of foreign residual oil is 
impossible of attainment, and alternative 
means to the same end is a subsidy on freight 
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rates to the big consumption points on the 
seaboard. 

Other countries are extremely solicitous of 
the welfare of their domestic coal industries. 
It is odd indeed that in the United States 
this basic industry should be considered 
either as expendable or as a standby indus- 
try, to be called on only in cases of extreme 
national crisis. 

(2) Aid more efficient refining of Venezue- 
lan oil which will reduce residual output. 

The bulk of imported residual oil comes 
from Venezuela and from refineries located 
in the Dutch Antilles which process Venezue- 
lan crude. While Venezuelan crude aver- 
ages heavier in gravity than domestic crude, 
and therefore will normally produce a great- 
er percentage of residual from the same re- 
fining processes, yet it is shockingly ineffii- 
cient. The residual yield, according to most 
recent Bureau of Mines figures, is 63 percent 
of total refinery production. The yield in 
domestic refineries is now less than 19 per- 
cent and it is steadily declining. With equiv- 
alent refining processes, the yield of Vene- 
zuelan residual should be about 25 percent. 
But the refining processes actually used are 
largely skimming processes. 

The Venezuelan Government wants more 
efficient refining in Venezuela of crude 
produced in Venezuela. But the refiners 
are dragging their feet. Undoubtedly, the 
fear of expropriation on unfair terms is the 
cause of this reluctance. 

More efficient refining would benefit every- 
body and would reduce waste of a great 
natural resource, oil, which is relatively 
short on reserves. The United States has a 
tool at hand for meeting this problem in 
the form of a guaranty of investments in 
Venezuela and in the Dutch Antilles in im- 
proved refining facilities. This tool is used 
for other industries and there is no reason 
why it should not be used in this situation. 
Ultimately it would largely solve the prob- 
lem of reducing the supply of residuals for 
importation into this country. 

The oil importers and the Department of 
State both contend that it would be hurtful 
to our foreign trade if quota restrictions 
should be imposed upon imported residual 
fuel oil. It has been stated that Venezuela 
in particular, would be adversely affected and 
would, as a consequence, be less friendly to 
this country and would buy less manufac- 
tured products from this country. 

When the extreme prosperity of Venezuela 
is contrasted with the acute depression 
now prevalent in the coal fields of the 
United States, one may wonder whether such 
an argument has any relevance. It may be 
pointed out that Venezuela has a popula- 
tion of only about 5 million people and that 
at least 5 million people in the United States 
are directly or indirectly dependent upon 
the prosperity of the coal industry. As to 
numbers of people affected there is certainly 
a standoff. 

Therefore, if a choice has to be made be- 
tween the protection of the domestic coal 
industry and the protection of the wasteful 
refining of Venezuelan oil which is import- 
ed into this country, it would seem that the 
domestic coal industry has the preferable 
right in its claim for protective action by 
the United States. 

(3) Require European governments to re- 
move import restrictions which discriminate 
against United States coal. 

American coal can now be laid down in 
European ports at a delivered price lower 
than the price for European or British coal 
One would assume that the volume of Amer- 
ican coal exported to Europe would increase. 
Instead, it has dropped appreciably. The 
reason is that various kinds of currency and 
license restrictions have been imposed which 
effectively bar American coal. 

We can of course object to any restrictions 
which keep out our coal when we have no 
restriction on coal imports in this country. 
But, a more forcible objection can be made 
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to restrictions of European countries which 
purport to deal alike with exporters from all 
countries but which in fact discriminate 
against American coal. For example, West 
Germany is currently denying licenses to im- 
port American coal. But, American coal is 
going to West Germany by subterfuge. A 
West German importer will arrange for a 
shipment of American coal to move to the 
Netherlands. Upon arrival an import license 
is issued showing the coal to be of Dutch 
origin and it then moves in the original 
vessel to a West German port. The German 
importer makes a substantial margin which 
the American exporters would be glad to pass 
to the West German consumer if they could 
deal directly. This kind of discrimination 
is especially obnoxious and cannot be found- 
ed on any desire to protect the West German 
coal producers. 

The United States can use its good offices 
to object to such discriminatory restrictions 
and to procure the removal thereof. 

(4) Guarantee market for foreign cur- 
rencies paid for United States coal. 

Some countries do not buy American coal, 
even though it is cheaper, because of diffi- 
culty in obtaining American dollars. This 
problem has faced other depressed domestic 
industries and it has been met by guarantee 
by the United States of a market, at a fixed 
price, for the foreign currencies taken in pay- 
ment for United States coal. Such a market 
is maintained for foreign currencies received 
for agricultural products exported by United 
States producers. No reason is apparent 
here why a similar guaranteed market should 
not be maintained for exporters of Ameri- 
can coal. 

(5) Limit imports of Canadian natural 
gas—support S. 1287 (Hunt bill). 

Immense natural gas fields are being de- 
veloped in western Canada, particularly in 
Alberta and Saskatchewan. Such gas will 
shortly be piped to eastern Canada. Spurs 
from the pipeline will run into markets for 
coal. The Hunt bill, S. 1287, is designed to 
limit such importation. Enactment of the 
Hunt bill would furnish a substantial pro- 
tection of their existing markets for domes- 
tic coal producers. The executive branch 
should support the enactment of such bill. 

(6) Carefully appraise financing or aiding 
foreign coal developments. 

As a matter of policy in building up 
friendly countries, the United States has 
furnished funds and experts for the purpose 
of aiding foreign coal developments. The 
success of such work is detrimental to the 
exportation of American coal. The time has 
come for the United States to consider 
whether it prefers to continue its program 
of development of foreign coal reserves at 
the expense of the welfare of the domestic 
coal industry. 

(7) Limit inimical effects of St. Lawrence 
Seaway and similar projects. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway is now assured. 
In a few years, ocean shipping will come 
into the heart of the industrial United States 
where large quantities of coal are used. The 
lake market is essential to the continued 
life of many of the important coal-producing 
regions. But, the seaway will also bring 
into this territory foreign crude oil and fuel 
and heating oils, which will deliver at prices 
coal cannot meet. Thus, this long-sought 
development will definitely harm the coal 
industry. ; 

The Government has a moral obligation 
to see that the general benefits of this im- 
provement are not purchased at the expense 
of a small part of the economy. Cheap fuel 
and heating oils from abroad should be de- 
nied entrance to the Great Lakes, if they 
will reduce production of coal below the 
minimum necessary to preserve the Nation’s 
safety and welfare. 

(8) Subsidize the building and operation 
of colliers for use in foreign trade. 

This Government has for many years sub- 
sidized the building and operation of mer- 
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chant shipping engaged in carrying passen- 
gers and general cargoes in foreign trade. 
It also subsidizes the construction of tankers 
handling oil. But it does not subsidize the 
construction or operation of colliers. 

The Government should extend its subsidy 
policy to colliers. By so doing it will greatly 
aid the coal industry in developing foreign 
markets for coal now closed to it because of 
the lack of efficient colliers and because of 
the lack of stable freight charges. 

(b) Domestic: 

(1) Protect coal from excessive natural gas 
competition, 

The use of natural gas has expanded rapid- 
ly in the past and continues to expand. It 
has taken markets previously served by the 
coal industry, and the losses sustained by 
coal from natural gas competition are ex- 
tremely large. The fact is that natural gas 
is cheaper in many market areas on a heat 
equivalent basis than either coal or oil. Con- 
sidering the advantages inherent in gas, it 
should sell at a higher price on a heat equiva- 
lent basis than either coal or oil. 

The maintenance of such low delivered 
prices has built up the demand for gas at a 
rapid rate, which of course will mean a much 
earlier exhaustion of the supply than would 
be the case if gas sold at competitive levels. 
The policy of the United States, therefore, 
should be to take such steps as would bring 
the delivered price of gas up to levels where 
it would compete on a fair basis with the 
price of coal and of oil. 

If this policy should be placed into effect, 
some changes in the Natural Gas Act will 
be required. They would be designed to 
permit producers to sell gas to the trans- 
mission companies at market levels without 
interference from the Federal Power Com- 
mission, to accord to transmission compa- 
nies the current market value of gas pro- 
duced by them when fixing rates at which 
such gas would be resold, to encourage the 
States to adopt conservation measures in 
connection with the production of natural 
gas, and to require the Commission to take 
into consideration the welfare of the coal 
and oil industries and the railroads in grant- 
ing applications for certificates of public 
necessity and convenience in the building 
of new lines or in enlarging the capacities 
of existing lines. Government policy should 
also be directed to applying natural gas to 
those uses to which it is most peculiarly 
adapted so that uses which can just as well 
be served by more plentiful coal should be 
preserved to coal. Transmission companies 
have been financed on extremely thin equi- 
ties and Government policy could insist up- 
on more equity money for the protection of 
the integrity of the investment. Safety in 
construction and operation of pipelines and 
the promotion of underground storage fields 
(but in such manner as not to present 
hazards for coal mines and other under- 
ground operations) are subjects in which the 
United States should be interested. 

The basic policy to be served is that of con- 
servation of both gas and coal. 

If the course of action suggested with re- 
spect to gas is not acceptable, another means 
to the same end would be to subsidize freight 
rates on coal so that coal could be delivered 
to points of use at prices competitive with 
the delivered price of natural gas. The total 
amount of such a subsidy would not be large 
in terms of the total current budget and it 
could be reduced as the price of gas rises. 

Precedent for this suggestion exists in 
Canada. Besides imposing an import duty 
of 50 cents per ton on United States coal, 
Canada also subsidizes freight rates on Ca- 
nadian coal up to $2.50 per ton, thereby giv- 
ing its coal producers $3 per ton advantage 
in competing with United States coal in Ca- 
nadian markets. 

The United States has not announced a 
policy of opposition to these handicaps im- 
posed by Canada on United States coal, and 
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is, therefore, free to adopt the same policies 
if it wishes so to do. 

(2) Require use of coal, where available, 
in Government buildings and installations in 
the United States and overseas. 

The United States is itself a large consumer 
of coal in installations owned or operated by 
the Government both in the United States 
and overseas. As a consumer, the United 
States can exercise its own choice as to fuel. 
It should give consideration to the adoption 
of a policy of favoring the coal industry in 
all Government buildings and installations, 
where coal is available. A notable example 
of the lack of a fixed policy of this sort may 
be seen at Oak Ridge, Tenn. The AEC plant 
at Oak Ridge is located in the heart of east 
Tennessee coal field and can be served both 
by rail and truck-delivered coal. It can store 
its supplies of coal so as to be protected 
against every reasonable emergency. Yet it 
is consuming large quantities of relatively 
scarce natural gas as boiler fuel. This simply 
does not make sense. 

Doubtless many other instances of simi- 
lar character could be found if a survey of 
Government buildings and installations were 
made. 

(3) Sponsor policies to limit freight rates 
on coal. 

The delivered price of coal is made up of 
the price charged at the mine plus the cost 
of transportation to market. It is not infre- 
quent for the freight rates on coal to exceed 
the mine price. In all cases, the freight 
rate is a very large element in the total de- 
livered price. In recent years the freight 
rates on coal have been steadily increased 
in various general rate increase cases before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
coal industry has fought every single in- 
crease on the ground that, if effected, the 
markets for coal would be reduced and the 
quantities of coal handled as revenue freight 
by the railroads would be reduced. Un- 
fortunately, the predictions made have been 
realized. Coal is the most profitable traffic 
ordinarily handled by railroads. It is be- 
lieved that it should be the policy of the 
United States to limit increases on freight 
rates on coal permitted by regulatory bodies 
such as the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Certainly, the losses incident to han- 
dling passengers and short-haul traffic 
should not be imposed on coal. The reve- 
nue needs of the railroad should not be 
paramount to the needs of the coal industry. 
(For further discussion see appendix A.) 

(4) Finance research to promote use of 

coal. 
One method of aiding the coal industry is 
to find new profitable uses for coal. Such 
uses, of course, come as a result of expensive 
research. The coal industry operates on 
such a low profit level that it cannot afford 
to finance expensive research projects. The 
United States has done some research but 
has recently reduced the funds supplied for 
this purpose. An enlarged research pro- 
gram worked out in cooperation between 
the Government and the coal industry and 
directed to the finding of new and profitable 
uses for coal, would appear to be needed. 

(5) Reexamine official lending policies to 
promote use of coal where feasible. 

The Government is engaged in many dif- 
ferent fields in lending money. In making 
loans, it frequently stipulates conditions. 
It should give consideration to the adoption 
of conditions which would require the use 
of coal where feasible. 

The Government should also examine ex- 
isting rules for the purpose of eliminating 
regulations which discriminate against coal. 
For example, the rules of FHA concerning 
the valuation of properties for loans guaran- 
teed by the Government have given higher 
valuations to houses and buildings heated 
by natural gas or oil, than to those heated 
by coal. These rules should be changed. 
(For detailed statement showing the heavy 
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burden placed on bituminous coal to sub- 
sidize passenger traffic of railroads, see ad- 
denda hereto attached.) 

The operations of all other Federal agen- 
cies should be examined critically to see 
whether there are other discriminations 
which could be removed by executive deter- 
mination. 

The Government could also influence the 
use of coal through the exer¢ise of discre- 
tion in other flelds. For example, granting 
of emergency amortization to industrial 
plants could be conditioned upon agreement 
that the plants use coal where feasible. 

(6) Where Government enters the picture, 
make sure that coal is considered in deter- 
mining costs at points of consumption. 

Coal producers view with alarm compe- 
tition arising from the expenditures of tax 
moneys. Such competition has frequently 
arisen in the past from Government- 
financed hydroelectric projects. Many such 
projects have been built for the purpose of 
producing power, although allegedly built 
for the purpose of controlling navigation or 
floods. Certainly there is no excuse for the 
Government to finance hydroelectric proj- 
ects in cases where coal can produce elec- 
tricity at a lower cost. Experience has 
shown that many hydroelectric dams do not 
produce firm power. Moreover many of the 
dams will fill up and become useless after 
a period of years. 

It is understood that the policy of the 
present administration is to turn back the 
generation of electric power at both hydro 
plants and steam plants to private industry. 
This is a policy which the coal industry 
heartily applauds. 

(7) Government attitude on consolidation 
of producing companies and selling agen- 
cies. 

The coal industry is characterized by a 
multiplicty of producing and selling units. 
There are literally thousands of different 
producing organizations and selling agen- 
cies. The competition between them is fierce 
and intense. In times past the Federal 
Government has advocated a program of 
mergers and consolidations of coal-produc- 
ing companies, so that the producing and 
selling units would be stronger financially. 
But while advocating such consolidations 
and mergers in one breath it has, by ad- 
ministration of the antitrust laws, discour- 
aged them. The United States should seri- 
ously consider the adoption of changes in 
administration policies and in the antitrust 
laws, which would have the effect of en- 
couraging physical consolidations and merg- 
ers, as well also as consolidation of selling 
agencies without physical merger or consoli- 
dation of producing properties. There are 
ample statutory precedents on the books 
which could provide the guides for such 
changes in administrative policies and laws. 

(8) Discontinue Government spending to 
develop commercial steam plants fueled by 
atomic piles. 

The Government is pouring billions of dol. 
lars into development of atomic and thermo- 
nuclear weapons. The AEC has recently 
sponsored the construction of steam plants 
fueled by an atomic pile to generate elec- 
tricity. The purpose of such development is 
to use atomic fuel in place of conventional 
fuels. If it is successful, as some experts free- 
ly predict it will be, coal will suffer another 
attrition of its markets. Public-utility steam 
plants generating electricity represent 1 of 
the only 2 growing markets now available 
to coal. It will be a travesty if the coal in- 
industry is now deprived of such market 
as a result of Government-sponsored research 
and development. 

It may be asked, What is there about fis- 
sionable material which makes it much more 
desirable as a fuel than existing conven- 
tional fuels? Why should the Government 
sell it at less than cost to commercial power- 
plants? If it greatly reduces the labor which 
now goes into the mining and transportation 
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of existing fuels, where will that labor find 
employment? 

What will happen to the coal mines and 
to the railroads which will be needed when, 
as, and if the next world war comes along? 
What big saving will actually be achieved by 
the substitution of atomic energy for the 
energy derived from conventional fuels? 
And, after all, is not uranium produced in 
the United States a relatively scarce fuel 
when compared to the tremendously abun- 
dant reserves of coal? From a point of 
view of conservation, is it more important 
to preserve coal than uranium? 

The coal industry doubts if adequate con- 
sideration to these questions has been given 
by the United States. It respectfully urges 
that they be considered. The coal industry 
cannot look forward with pleasure to its 
destruction as a result of its Government's 
deliberately adopted policy. 

(9) Possibility of establishing regular 
channels of communication between the 
coal industry and Government at Cabinet 
level. 

Other industries have developed good 
channels of communication between them- 
selves and various branches of the Federal 
Government which affect their operations. 
A notable example is the oil industry. The 
oil industry has long maintained established 
channels of communication with the De- 
partment of the Interior and the industry 
and the Department have worked hand in 
glove for years. The same thing is true be- 
tween the oil industry and the Department 
of Commerce and the oil industry and the 
Department of State. The cooperation be- 
tween the Department of State and the oil 
industry, particularly the major companies, 
is so close that it is difficult, at times, to 
tell whether a communication written by 
the Department of State originated with a 
Department official or an oil industry official. 
At any rate, they speak with one voice. 

The coal industry does not hope to be 
able to attain a status of association with 
governmental bodies equal to that of the 
oil industry. However, it believes that there 
should be regular channels of communica- 
tion between the industry and various 
branches of the Government. These cculd 
take the form of advisory groups appointed 
from the coal industry who could meet regu- 
larly with the Secretary of the Interior, with 
the Secretary of Commerce, and with policy- 
making officials in the Department of State. 

Such an advisory group existed several 
years ago between the coal industry and the 
Department of the Interior. It was dissolved 
with the statement its legality was question- 
able. Apparently coal has a different legal 
status from oil, because the oil advisory 
group has continued in effect ever since and 
no question as to its legality has been raised. 
If there is any question of legality of such 
advisory groups appointed from within the 
coal industry to confer with various depart- 
ments of Government, they should be re- 
moved by congressional enactment at the 
request of the executive department, 


Iv. CONCLUSION 

The Government should formulate and 
announce a policy to encourage the use of 
coal, specifically designed to maintain a pro- 
duction of at least 450 million tons per year. 

The Government should have a fuel policy 
based upon considerations of national de- 
fense, conservation of limited resources and 
the economic wellbeing of the country as a 
whole and of its important segments. It is 
believed that when such a policy is formu- 
lated, it would declare that coal is entitled 
to retain its share of the energy market and 
to participate in the growth of that market 
and that various activities of the Govern- 
ment should be shaped to bring about that 
end. 

Reduced to quantities, such a policy would 
require the maintenance of an annual pro- 
duction of not less than 450 million tons of 
bituminous coal, 
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APPENDIX A 


Passenger deficits of the United States 
railroads now exceed their fixed charges by 
a wide margin. In the period 1941-52, in- 
clusive, the carriers have reduced their an- 
nual fixed charges through debt retirement, 
refinancing and reorganization by approxi- 
mately $178 million. During the same period 
the passenger deficit has increased $417 mil- 
lion. Some salient figures on this situation 
are shown below: 


Percent of 
net railway 
Fixed Passenger | operating 
Year charges deficit income 
(millions) | (millions) | absorbed 
by passen- 
ger deficit 
$620 19 
471 140 18 
425 560 36 
421 650 49 
428 616 40 
420 682 42 
442 643 37 


1 Excluding back mail pay applicable to prior years. 
ICC Statement M-125, 


To overcome these passenger deficits, ship- 
pers of carload traffic are severely penalized 
by a high level of freight rates. In other 
words, the passenger deficit is subsidized by 
other users of the transportation system. 
The burden of providing this subsidy lays 
heavily on the bituminous coal industry. 
This is so because the bituminous coal in- 
dustry ships more tons of carload freight 
than any other commodity. In 1952, even in 
the face of the long steel strike, which ma- 
terially reduced the demand for coal's trans- 
portation, bituminous coal accounted for 
25.2 percent of all the originated carload 
revenue traffic on the United States rail- 
roads. Not only is bituminous coal the 
largest contributor in tonnage volume 
to the passenger subsidy, but, also due to 
the high level of their rates, measured as 
against their cost of transportation, they are 
making the highest contribution above cost 
(with one exception) of any of the major 
commodity groups. From figures contained 
in ICC statement No. 3-52, Dr. Ford K. Ed- 
wards, of the NCA, prepared the following 
statement which he introduced in evidence 
before the ICC in Docket Ex parte 175. 

Percent of revenue 


dollar representing 
contribution over 


Commodity group: cost 
Bituminous coal —— 29 
Products of mines, exclusive of 

bituminous co. 18 
Animals and products 20 
Products of agriculture 28 
Products of forests............_... 29 
Manufacturers and miscellaneous.. 47 


The effect of coal’s contribution to the 
passenger deficit is more amazing when 
viewed in the light of the percentage which 
its freight rate bears to its final delivered 
value as compared with the other important 
commodity groups; for example: 


Percent total rail 
revenue is of 
destination value 
Commodity group: 
Bituminous coal 
Products of mines, exclusive of bi- 
tuminous coal 


The next largest user of railroad trans- 
portation, measured by volume of tons of 
originated traffic, is iron ore. But in the 
case of ore they make no such contribution 
to the passenger deficit as does bituminous 
coal, Coal moves in large volume to lower 
Lake Erie ports to be transshipped by vessel 
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to points beyond. Coal also moves in large 
volume to North Atlantic tidewater ports to 
be transshipped by vessel to points beyond. 
The same cars, crews, tracks, and motive 
power which transports the coal are used in 
the reverse direction to move ex-lake iron 
ore and ex-tide iron ore back to the inland 
furnaces. Two examples will suffice to show 
that ore is making little if any contribution 
to the passenger subsidy. 


Coal rate: Gross ton 
Johnstown, Pa., to Baltimore, Md., 
(outside cape rate $3.47 


Iron ore rate: 
Baltimore, Md. (ex-tide), to Johns- 


e e ee 2. 31 
Coal rate: 
Pittsburgh to Erie, Pa. (for lake 
transshipment) eE 2. 75 
Iron ore rate: 
Erle, Pa. (ex-lake), to Pittsburgh. 1. 76 


(All of the above rates subject to Ex parte 
175 increases.) 


It seems apparent that bituminous coal 
is not only subsidizing the passenger deficit, 
but is also subsidizing the steel industry to 
provide it with lost-cost iron ore. 

Section 15a (2) of the ICC Act provides: 

“In the exercise of its power to prescribe 
just and reasonable rates the Commission 
shall give due consideration, among other 
factors, to the effect of rates on the move- 
ment of traffic by the carrier or carriers for 
which the rates are prescribed; to the need, 
in the public interest, of adequate and effi- 
cient railway transportation service at the 
lowest cost consistent with the furnishing of 
such services; and to the need of revenue 
sufficient to enable the carriers under honest, 
economical, and efficient management to pro- 
vide such service.” 

Ever since the enactment of this section of 
the act, the ICC apparently has given more 
consideration to the managerial discretion of 
the carriers in their contention for higher 
rates than they have “to the effect of rates 
on the movement of traffic.” The continu- 
ing round of ex parte cases since 1947 attests 
to this fact. 

There is, however, another duty upon the 
ICC as enacted under the National Trans- 
portation Policy (Sept. 18, 1940; 49 U. S. C.)— 

“To provide for fair and impartial regu- 
lation of all modes of transportation. * * * 

“To recognize and preserve the inherent 
advantage of each. * * * 

“To encourage the establishment and 
maintenance of reasonable charges. * * * 

“All to the end of developing, coordinat- 
ing, and preserving a national transporta- 
tion system by water, highway, and rail, as 
well as other means, adequate to meet the 
needs of the commerce of the United States, 
of the postal service, and of the national 
defense.” 

One of the surest ways to preserve the rail 
segment of our national transportation sys- 
tem is to restore a large volume of bitumi- 
nous-coal movement to the rail carriers. 
This can be accomplished by a reduction in 
the cost to the consumer of the delivered 
price of coal. This can be most readily ac- 
complished by a reduction in the rail-trans- 
portation cost to consumers where bitumi- 
nous coal has been displaced by foreign oil 
and natural gas. This could be accomplished 
by the payment of a subsidy to the railroads 
sufficient to permit a lowering of the rail 
freight rates in the critical areas. 

The payment of subsidies, directly or indi- 
rectly, to promote the national economy is 
nothing new. Farm price supports, drought 
relief, flood-control programs—all are direct 
subsidies to certain segments of our popu- 
lation—but all in the interest of the national 
economy. 

Getting a little closer to the transportation 
problem, we find that the Federal Govern- 
ment is spending or preparing to spend bil- 
lions of dollars on dredging of harbors— 
building break walls—installing radar reflec- 
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tors; channel buoys; lighthouses; lakes and 
dams on the inland waterways; the St. Law- 
rence Seaway. All of these projects are de- 
nominated navigation aids. All of them are 
a subsidy to the transportation agencies able 
to take advantage of such expenditures. The 
granting of a subsidy to the rail carriers for 
the maintenance of a healthy coal movement 
certainly presents no new concept of one 
means of carrying out the national transpor- 
tation policy. 

The modus operandi of putting into ef- 
fect and carrying out such a policy presents 
no particular problem. The Dominion of 
Canada, in pursuance of a national-fuel 
policy, has had a system of subsidies, to aid 
the bituminous coal industry, in effect for 
over 25 years. 

As an example, quoted below is an excerpt 
from the order in council (P. C. 3253, June 
11, 1952) covering subsidies granted to en- 
courage the movement of Nova Scotia coal: 

“The board is hereby authorized to extend 
financial assistance in respect of the move- 
ment of Nova Scotia coal to points in the 
Provinces of Quebec, Ontario, and New- 
foundland for use by consumers other than 
the railways by the payment of a sum of 
money in respect of each shipment in an 
amount to be determined and calculated as 
follows: 

“Where Nova Scotia coal is transported 
wholly by rail to points in the Provinces of 
Quebec and Ontario the assistance may be 
made by payment to the railways of an 
amount equal to 45 percent of the freight 
rate applicable to the respective shipment or 
the sum of $2.50 per net ton, whichever is 
the less.” 

During the Canadian fiscal year 1952-53, 
out of a total production in the entire Do- 
minion of 16,948,000 tons of bituminous and 
lignite, 2,406,000 tons, or just under 15 per- 
cent, moved on subsidized rates. The av- 
erage subsidy was $2.47. 


Opinion Poll Report for Cambridge, Mass. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to include a partial report on 
the results of a questionnaire which I 
mailed early in April of this year to the 
residents of the district which I repre- 
sent here in the Congress of the United 
States. 

My purpose in conducting such an 
opinion poll during my first term here in 
Washington was not only to enable my- 
self to better represent the people of my 
district but to acquaint them personally 
with some of the vital issues here in 
Washington. 

The number of returns, and the in- 
terest displayed, have been most gratify- 
ing. I feel that the poll has been mu- 
tually beneficial. Following is a copy of 
the letter which accompanied the ques- 
tionnaire, and the tabulated results for 
Cambridge, Mass.: 

UNITED STATES 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dran NEIcHBoR: As your Representative 


here in Washington, it would be invaluable 
for me to have the opinions of the people of 
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our congressional district on matters which 
are vital to all of us. 

I realize that you elected me with the ex- 
pectation that I would always exercise my 
own best judgment in arriving at a decision 
as to how the vote for our district will be 
east. It is a responsibility and a privilege 
which I welcome, and I hope that I shall 
always merit your trust and confidence. 

If I had available a cross section of the 
views of the residents of the lith Congres- 
sional District, and also any comments they 
might have on any given subject, it would 
help in clarifying the issues and reaching a 
truly representative decision. 


FOREIGN POLICY 
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Attached is a questionnaire on a group of 
subjects. I will be indebted to you if you 
will answer them, and also give your views 
in the spaces allotted. You need not add 
your signature if you would prefer not to 
do so. 

Each of the questionnaires returned will 
be read by me personally, and a tabulation 
will be made. I shall appreciate your co- 


operation and assistance, and I am looking 
forward to your response. 
With every good wish, 
Sincerely, 
Tuomas P. O'NEILL, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 


1. Do you approve of the present method of handling our international relations? 295 | 572 276 
2. Do you believe that the United States Government should continue our foreign-aid program?.| 573 | 374 196 
3. Do you feel that we should continue military aid to foreign nations: 725 307 lil 
4. Do you favor the continuation of economic aid to foreign nat ions 669 | 273 201 
5. Do you support the point 4 program (supplying technical assistance, manufacturing know- 
how, and management skills to underdeveloped nations to help them help themselves) .. 899 | 208 362 
(a) Do you believe this program should be reduced?____.__._..._....-...-------.------- 219 | 479 445 
6. Do you believe that Russia should be permitted to remain in the United Nations? 491 | 446 205 
7. Do you believe Communist China should be seated in the United Nations: . 170 | 815 158 
TARIFF POLICY 
im you sapere the prent methods of handling tariſſs: 261 | 356 526 
Do you believe that foreign goods should come into the United 
that it may have on the American worker 158 | 756 229 
3. Do you understand the present Government method of banding eee 400 | 434 309 
STATEHOOD 
1. Do you favor conferring statehood on— 
re TE y SPTE SESAN 745 | 193 205 
A EEA EA ET T A ATAO A E E E aaa L a SC ae E 723 | 148 272 
TAX POLICY 
1. Do a aneas that the Federal Government should spend more money than it receives in 
J 148 | 798 287 
242 | 297 604 
peara Fy A ... 230 | 376 537 
2. Do you feel taxes Shc d be cut more than they already have been? 388 | 424 331 
3. Do you support an increase in the exemption for debendents: 718 | 184 241 
4. Do you favor cutting income taxes across the board percentagewise 351 | 520 272 
5. Do you believe in more exemption for dividends and other unearned income? 195 652 296 
6. Do you support exemptions to cover expenses for college educations 457 104 
7. Do you favor an exemption for the first $1,500 of retired income? 89 | 872 182 
SOCIAL SECURITY, HEALTH AND WELFARE 
1. Do omer believe that the present 2-percent social-security tax on the employee should be main- 70 ee pun 
2. Do you believe it should be returned to 144 percent? __ 159 249 
3. Do you support an increase in old-age assistance benefi 712 | 159 272 
4. Do you favor an increase in the death benefits under social security?. 582 354 
5. Do you believe that hospitalization, sickness, and accident insurance should be covered by 
CCC ͤ RE NTE PUTER RETIN SAIS REY OR ENRE NaS By 321 
HOUSING 
1. Do you believe that more low-cost housing should be built by the State and Federal Gov- 
Ce et ie Se POS ETIES EEEO EAEE E CAR oS T E ANGE ERO SR ALEUR 526 | 400 217 
2. Do you believe these should be multiple-unit dwellings? 229 | 456 458 
3. Do you feel they should be in 2-family units? 226 | 454 463 
LABOR LEGISLATION 
1. Are you in favor of raising the minimum wage: 719 | 241 183 
2. Do you feel this would be helpful to New Eng as competing with the Southern 
RGACER Da COCA ma Tea ee a ine hase EEA NE 458 | 388 297 
3. In your opinion could small business afford an increase 491 | 172 480 
4. Do you believe that the Taft-Hartley Act is fair to management and labor? 343 | 480 320 
0 Would you favor outright repeal7 ___.____.------_----------------- 129 | 638 376 
b) Would you favor changes through amendments 549 | 216 378 
5. Are there sections of this law which you feel are oppressive to workers? -| 457 | 251 425 
6. Are there, in your opinion, sections which are oppressive to small business 274 549 
BT. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 
1. Do you understand the questions 3 in the St. Lawrence Seaway? -+ 639 | 366 138 
2. Do you feel that the construction of the Paray would hurt aE panirti in our area’ 481 | 296 366 
3. Do you believe the St. Lawrence Seaway would hurt the future economy of the New E- 
. eee . W ĩð . ²ĩ·—ũi-i heed ERES RER 411 389 343 
VOTING AGE 
1. Do you believe that persons who are 18 years old should be given the right to vote in national 
rr eh ns FT m| sa| 150 
LOCAL ISSUES 
1. Do you believe the port of Boston should have more Federal assistance) 721 | 103 319 
2. En roae os 1 3 — a the Federal Government treating New England fairly on the policy of 184 814 
CC ᷣ ̃ ͤ ᷑̃ V ̃ ͤ ͤ . ĩͤ .. ̃ E EEEE 
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Columbia River Development Brings $12 
Million Plant to Central Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a statement by me and an 
attached newspaper article, both relat- 
ing to a major development on the Co- 
lumbia River, in central Washington. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MAGNUSON 


When we public-power enthusiasts from 
Washington, Oregon, Montana, and Idaho 
urged this Congress over the course of the 
last 20 years to develop the Columbia River 
by a series of hydroelectric, irrigation, and 
navigation dams many skeptics called us 
dreamers and insisted our area would remain 
a land of sagebrush, coyotes, and gophers. 
“You will never be able to use that much 
power” we were told. But we did use it and 
need more. 

I have heard just such expressions made 
on the floors of the House and Senate and it 
really gives me a lot of personal satisfaction 
to point out now that those great river de- 
velopments are paying immense returns. 

For years, especially during the last world 
war, aluminum produced with Columbia 
River power, gave the United States its air 
superiority, it made possible that great air- 
plane manufacturing company, Boeing. It 
produced materials for the atomic bomb and 
it turned sagebrush into prosperous farms 
that produce much of the wheat, vegetables, 
and meat that is eaten by our citizens. 

And now comes the latest development in 
the use of our great waterway. It makes pos- 
sible the construction of a $12 million chem- 
ical plant at Walla Walla, Wash., beside the 
great lake created by McNary Dam. That 
lake makes possible transportation of ma- 
terials, fuel, and labor needed in construct- 
ing the huge plant of the Columbia River 
Chemicals, Inc., which will produce fertili- 
zer and industrial materials. 

The city of Walla Walla, the Pacific Supply 
Cooperative, the Columbia River Chemicals, 
and the Fluor Corp., Ltd., announced June 
17 that contracts to construct the plant had 
been signed between the companies and the 
Walla Walla port district. The port district 
takes in a large area, that makes an ideal 
site for manufacturing plants. The site of 
the new plant is at Attalia, which is 28 miles 
northwest of Walla Walla. It is served by 
three transcontinental railroads, river barges 
moving up and down the Columbia, and a 
major highway. 

We advocates of full development of the 
great river believe that this will be only 
the first step industrialization of the river. 
We expect that other forward looking firms, 
seeking an ideal place for their factories, soon 
will follow the Columbia River Chemicals in 
selecting sites along the Columbia’s banks. 

There they will find cheaper transportation, 
cheaper power, nice homes for their workers, 
and a bustling, energetic community to greet 
the newcomers. 

Preliminary plans indicate it will require 
about 500 workers to construct the plant, 
expected to be in operation next year, and 
that it will require some 200 to 300 em- 
ployees to operate it. The Port Commission 
is going to construct dock, rail, and harbor 
facilities that are expected to cost about 
$325,000, 
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That is another development that we sage- 
brush dreamers foresaw for the future. Our 
dreams continue to come true. 

This should forever beat down that oppo- 
sition which would prevent full utilization 
of the advantages of the Columbia River. 

I attach to the statement a news story 
from the Walla Walla (Wash.) Union Bulle- 
tin of June 23, detailing the announcement 
of the new plant. 


TWELVE MILLION DOLLAR INDUSTRY Set HERE 


A $12 million chemical and fertilizer plant, 
to begin production of several products late 
in 1955, will be constructed on the Columbia 
River near Attalia, 28 miles northwest of 
Walla Walla. 

This will mark the first major industrial 
development on lands held by the Walla 
Walla County port district. 

Alan F. D. Short, general manager of the 
Columbia River Chemicals, Inc., and W. D. 
Ray, chairman of the county port district, 
made the joint announcement Thursday. 

The Fluor Corporation, Ltd., contracting 
and engineering firm of Los Angeles, has been 
awarded a $12 million contract to begin 
construction this summer of facilities for the 
chemical concern to operate the plant, 

Authorization for construction of the plant 
was granted by the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation Board in Washington, D. C., Wednes- 
day under permit No. EA-TANC 27771. 

The port district’s Attalia site is served 
by river barges, three transcontinental rail- 
roads, Union Pacific, Northern Pacific, and 
the S. P. & S. and a major highway. 

It was announced simultaneously that Pa- 
cific Supply Cooperative, with main offices in 
Walla Walla, will be the major marketer of 
anhydrous and aqua ammonia, urea, am- 
monium sulfate, and urea-ammonia nitro- 
gen solutions for agricultural purposes, 
which the facility will produce. 

Pacific Supply Cooperative maintains 
branches throughout Washington, Idaho, and 
Oregon, and will handle all agricultural 
products of Columbia River Chemicals ex- 
cept those destined for export. 

Industrial grade urea will be distributed 
by MacKenzie & Feimann, of Vancouver, 
British Columbia, and Seattle. 

Capacity of the plant will be 160 tons of 
anhydrous ammonia daily, 110 tons of urea 
and 140 tons of ammonium sulfate. Of this 
total, 50 tons of anhydrous ammonia and 15 
tons of urea will be for industrial use. 

Besides Short, who will be general man- 
ager, W. B. McRae is president of the board 
of the new organization. 

Principals of Columbia River Chemicals 
are planning an early meeting in Walla 
Walla to complete details and open the way 
for negotiations for construction. 

During construction the Fluor Corp. will 
employ approximately 500 men and an esti- 
mated 200 to 350 will be required for opera- 
tion and maintenance of the plant when 
full production is reached. 

The synthetic ammonia plant will be de- 
signed to generate hydrogen from bunker 
C fuel oil for combination with nitrogen 
from the air to produce anhydrous ammo- 
nia. Specially designed barges will trans- 
port the bunker C fuel oil on the Columbia 
River. 

The plant also will be designed to utilize 
natural gas as raw material as soon as it is 
available in this area. 

The urea plant will be the first in the 
West and will produce both fertilizer and 
industrial grades. Raw materials for urea 
production are anhydrous ammonia and 
carbon dioxide, a byproduct from the syn- 
thetic ammonia plant. Besides its value in 
fertilizer production, urea is used as a bond- 
ing material in paint. 

The ammonium sulfate operation will 
produce sulfate for fertilizer application. 
Raw materials required in this process are 
anhydrous ammonia and sulfuric acid. 
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Ray and other port commission members 
William Vollmer and William Falconer, 
hailed the announcement as one of the most 
important this region has seen. 

Ray said the port commission will con- 
struct docks, rail and harbor facilities at an 
estimated cost of $325,000. Present plans 
call for bids to be called for this phase of the 
work as soon as detailed engineering plans 
can be completed by N. W. Haner & Asso- 
clates, port district engineers. 

The chairman said that the lease completed 
last week with Army engineers in Washing- 
ton, D. C., made it possible for this industry 
to utilize port district land and will open 
the way for other industries. 

McRae, president of the corporation, ex- 
pressed his appreciation for the work and 
cooperation of Ray and his commissioners, 
Herbert G. West, executive vice president 
of Inland Empire Waterways Association; 
Charles Baker, of Pacific Supply; Al McVay, 
the chamber of commerce; and Harley Allen, 
port district attorney. 


It Would Not Have Happened Had Dies 
Committee Been Heeded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTIN DIES 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, ladies and 
gentlemen of the House, since World 
War II communism has cost the United 
States thousands of lives and billions of 
dollars, and the end is not in sight. No 
one can predict the outcome. There 
may be another world war far more 
destructive and devastating than any 
war in history. 

This situation was caused by the 
failure of the United States to grasp 
the fixed purpose of the Kremlin to 
conquer the world and to understand 
the tactics employed for the accomplish- 
ment of this purpose. On January 3, 
1939, the Dies committee unanimously 
submitted its first report to the Congress 
and the executive department. Among 
other things, the committee found: 


We have shown that communism is a 
worldwide revolutionary movement aiming 
ultimately at the setting up of a world union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. This is a 
proposition which is beyond dispute. It is 
substantiated by voluminous literature of 
the Communists themselves. 

In this plan for world revolution the Com- 
munists have omitted no country or people 
as too small or insignificant to command 
their attention. They have, on the other 
hand, taken the logical position of concen- 
trating their attention upon the richest and 
most populous countries of the earth. Among 
these the Communists recognize the United 
States of America as the foremost. The 
Communist’s conquest of the earth will be 
far less than complete until it has conquered 
America and destroyed our free institutions. 

It follows logically from the Communist 
International’s plan of world conquest that 
every possible tactic, device, maneuver, and 
intrigue would be employed to gain such an 
end as the communization of America. These 
tactics, devices, maneuvers, and intrigues are 
both boldly open and patently subtle, both 
violent and insidious. The tactics and ma- 
neuvers for revolutionary ends are the meat 
and drink of a Communist. They are the 
very air he breathes. 
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If our Government had heeded this 
finding of the Dies Committee, it would 
not have made enormous concessions to 
Russia at Yalta and Potsdam. It was 
these postwar concessions which en- 
abled the Soviet Union to emerge from 
a third-rate power to the status of a 
world menace. 

Another cause of the Communist men- 
ace was the theft by Communists inside 
our Government of our military, diplo- 
matic, and scientific secrets and the in- 
fluence which these same Communists 
exerted upon our foreign policy. If we 
could have retained these secrets, such 
as the A-bomb and the H-bomb, as well 
as many others, it would have been a 
long time before Russia could have 
acquired them and thereby neutralized 
the tremendous advantage which the ex- 
clusive possession of these secrets gave 
us. Long before these secrets were 
stolen, the Dies committee named the 
Communists on the Federal payroll and 
urged their discharge. In its report filed 
on January 3, 1939, the Dies committee 
found: 

The Communist Party has penetrated the 
Government itself, with the result that some 
Communists hold key positions in Federal 
agencies and projects. 


In the report of the Dies committee 
dated January 2, 1943, are the following 
findings: 

Since the committee’s creation in 1938, 
there has come to its attention from time 
to time the presence in the Federal Gov- 
ernment of high-salaried employees who 
were prominently and definitely identified 
with communism and its front organizations. 
Many of these cases were promptly called 
to the attention of the President, the Con- 
gress, and the departmental head concerned 
by either the committee or its members. At 
this point, the committee would like to cite 
a number of examples where this procedure 
has been followed. 

On October 25, 1939, the committee made 
public the names, positions, and salaries of 
some 563 Government employees located in 
Washington, D. C., who were members of the 
American League for Peace and Democracy. 
In three reports which this committee has 
made to the House, it has found the Amer- 
ican League for Peace and Democracy to be 
a Communist-front organization. * * * 

Pursuant to this request, the committee 
on October 17, 1941, sent to the Attorney 
General the names of 1,124 Federal Govern- 
ment employees who were members of or- 
ganizations which this committee had found 
to be subversive. These membership lists 
had been obtained largely by subpena and 
have been identified and authenticated by 
the officials of the organization involved. 
All of the committee’s files were immedi- 
ately made available to the Attorney Gen- 
eral and his investigators, who were charged 
with carrying out the mandate of Congress 
as contained in this act. 


Thus, it will be seen that before World 
War II the Dies committee had furnished 
the executive department with the names 
of several thousand Government officials 
and employees who belonged to organi- 
zations which the committee and the At- 
torney General had found to be Com- 
munist controlled and subversive. In- 
cluded in this list were the names of 
Alger Hiss, Harry Dexter White, and 
Harold Glasser. These people were kept 
on the Government payroll for at least 
10 years after they were exposed, and 
the theft of our military, diplomatic, and 
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scientific secrets was made possible be- 
cause of their presence on the Federal 
payroll. Furthermore, these Govern- 
ment officials greatly influenced our for- 
eign policy in favor of Russia. 

Another cause which contributed to 
Communist successes was the failure of 
our Government to deport and exclude 
Communist aliens. In 1932, my bill to 
deport and exclude Communist aliens 
passed the House of Representatives but 
was stymied in the Senate by the liberal 
bloc headed by Senator La Follette. At 
that time, there were only 20,000 Com- 
munists in the United States and 90 per- 
cent of them were aliens. If my bill had 
become a law, these Communists would 
have been deported and the thousands 
who came after 1932 would have been 
excluded. The Communist conspiracy 
would have been nipped in the bud. 

In the committee’s report filed on Jan- 
uary 3, 1939, is the following finding: 

The committee received considerable evi- 
dence of the activities of Communist, Nazi, 
and Fascist aliens in the United States. It 
does not seem that these aliens experience 
any difficulty in entering the United States 
or remaining here after entrance. A large 
part of un-American activities is inspired 
and carried on by these aliens 

The committee believes that it will be dif- 
ficult to ever cope with un-American activ- 
ities and propaganda in this country so long 
as the Department of Labor follows its pres- 
ent policy with reference to deportation. 
The laxity with which the Department of 
Labor deals with alien agitators would be 
unbelievable if we did not have before us 
the most convincing proof. * * * 

We further believe that greater care should 
be exercised in permitting aliens to enter the 
United States to the end that aliens who 
believe in or advocate communism, fascism, 
and nazism will be excluded. 2 


In the committee’s report filed Jan- 
uary 3, 1940, we recommended: 

The mandatory deportation of aliens who 
advocate any basic change in the form of 
our Government; the enactment of legisla- 
tion to stop all immigration from foreign 
countries that refuse to accept the return 
of their nationals found under American law 
to be deportable from this country. 


Another cause of Communist strength 
and success in the United States was the 
infiltration of labor unions and seizure 
of control. Through these labor unions 
Russia was able to wield great political 
influence. These unions had the bal- 
ance of power in some areas. In its re- 
port filed January 3, 1939, the commit- 
tee found: 


The Communist Party is boring from with- 
in labor unions on a wide scale, seeking to 
dominate or wreck the unions for purposes 
that are alien to the interest of organized 
wage earners. It deliberately projects vio- 
lence in labor disputes for the purpose of 
training a revolutionary group in the tactics 
of civil war. It seeks to sabotage and cripple 
our economy on every possible front, with 
the view to its profiting by the resulting 
economic crisis. 


In its report filed on January 3, 1940, 
the Dies committee found: 

On the basis of the evidence submitted, 
we find Communist leadership entrenched in 
the following organizations: National Mari- 
time Union; United Cannery, Packing, and 
Allied Workers; Federation of Architects, 
Engineers, Chemists, and Technicians; Fur 
Workers International Union; International 
Longshoremen and Warehousemen’s Union; 
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Transport Workers Union; United Office and 
Professional Workers’ Union; American 
Communications Association; United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Mechanical Workers of 
America; and the United Furniture Workers 
of America, 


We called upon the CIO to expel these 
unions from their organization. Ten 
years later the CIO took this action. We 
asked that these organizations be denied 
any right under the National Labor Re- 
lations Act. 

Another cause for Communist success 
in the United States was the infiltration 
of educational institutions. In its re- 
port filed January 3, 1939, the Dies com- 
mittee found: 


The Communist Party is unusually active 
in our schools, both openly and subtly in- 
sinuating its propaganda into the minds of 
students. 


In its report dated January 3, 1941, 
the Dies committee recommended as 
follows: 


Withold all Federal financial support from 
any educational institution which permits 
members of its faculty to advocate com- 
munism, fascism or nazism as a substitute 
for our form of government to the student 
body of these educational institutions. 


If this recommendation had been 
adopted, educational institutions would 
have been compelled to expel Nazis, Fas- 
cists, and Communists from their fac- 
ulty. This would have struck a telling 
blow at the Communist conspiracy. 

After my bill to deport and exclude 
Communist aliens was stymied in the 
Senate, instructions went forth to all 
Communist aliens to become natural- 
ized. Therefore, in the Committee’s re- 
port dated January 3, 1941, we recom- 
mended as follows: 

We recommend that the statutory period 
during which citizenship papers can be re- 


voked under existing law be extended to at 
least 10 years, 


If this recommendation had been fol- 
lowed, our Government could have re- 
voked the citizenship papers of Nazis, 
Fascists, and Communists and deported 
at least 90 percent of them. 

A contributing cause to the growth of 
the Communist conspiracy in the United 
States was the ease with which Com- 
munist agents were able to travel to and 
from the United States. In its report 
dated January 3, 1945, the committee 
recommended: 

Due to the fact that the Committee has 
discovered that many members of foreign- 
controlled organizations have traveled on 
American Passports which have been fraudu- 
lently obtained, the committee feels that 
the statute of limitations should be ex- 
tended from 3 to 7 years. This is made nec- 

because of the unusual difficulty in 
apprehending those who resort to the use 
of fraudulent passports within the period of 
3 years. 


The most important recommendation 
made by the Dies committee during the 
seven years of its existence was the rec- 
ommendation contained in the report 
of 1941, that foreign-controlled political 
organizations be outlawed. It reads as 
follows: 

The enactment of legislation to outlaw 
every political organization which is shown 


to be under the control of a foreign govern- 
ment. As long as these organizations have 
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a legal status in the United States, it will be 
difficult for any agency of the Government 
to deal with them. We now know that they 
furnish the legal apparatus for the opera- 
tions of saboteurs and the windowdressing 
for espionage. The committee believes that 
legislation can be worked out to outlaw such 
organizations, and that this will in no sense 
constitute a violation of the Bill of Rights 
since such legislation would only affect or- 
ganizations controlled or directed by foreign 
countries. 


Mr. Speaker, had this recommenda- 
tion been adopted in 1941, the Commu- 
nist conspiracy would have been dealt a 
death blow. In its 1939 report, the com- 
mittee found: 

The Government, by use of the provisions 
of the wartime legislation, drove the Com- 
munist Party underground, where it re- 
mained in an illegal status until 1924, when 
the repeal of the war measures and the con- 
sequent halting of Government activities by 
the agents of the Department of Justice per- 
mitted it to reappear. The Communists 
came more and more into the open until 
today they flaunt their revolutionary activ- 
ities throughout the country. Since 1925 the 
Department of Justice has had no power, no 
authority, or no funds from the Congress to 
investigate Communist propaganda or activ- 
ities. During the period that the Depart- 
ment of Justice had actual authority, the 
Communist Party was driven underground 
where it could not function successfully. 
Just so long as the agents of the Department 
of Justice were active, the movement re- 
mained comparatively stationary and innoc- 
uous. At the present time the Communist 
Party of the United States is thoroughly and 
highly organized, nationally and locally, and 
is extremely active. 


Eventually Congress must pass my bill 
to outlaw the Communist Party and its 
subsidiary, auxiliary, and frontal organi- 
zations, because there is no other way to 
crush this criminal and treasonable con- 
spiracy. 

Mr. Speaker, before concluding this 
speech I would like to read a few excerpts 
from my book, The Trojan Horse in 
America, which was published in the 
early part of 1940 by Dodd, Mead & Co. 
On page 354 I said: 

It should, however, be stressed that the 
Government itself has played an important 
role in the growth of Communism by pro- 
viding Communists with jobs and oppor- 
tunities for recruiting members and fellow 
travelers. There are few subversive organi- 
gations in America which cannot produce 
letters of endorsement and encouragement 
from prominent Government officials. 


On page 362 I said: 


These leftwingers are scattered through- 
out the Government service and occupy key 
positions which enable them to oppose any 
efforts to combat the fifth column. * * * 
Until they are removed from their positions, 
we may expect at best only halfhearted and 
ineffectual action. 


On page 363 I said: 

The issue is before the President. He must 
take the initiative in performing this nec- 
essary task in the interest of adequate 
preparedness. 

The President cannot supply the leader- 
ship on which our national security rests 
until he inaugurates a thorough and a 
genuine housecleaning in Government serv- 
ice. This is the plain truth and to deny or 
avoid it may prove fatal in the end. 

The President must surely realize by this 
time that his leftwing followers in the Gov- 
ernment are the fountainhead of subversive 
activities, 
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Whether or not we can develop courageous 
leadership in this country remains to be seen. 
It depends upon an awakening of the peo- 
ple. The totalitarian psychology of Com- 
munism and Fascism has taken root in the 
minds of many of our people. It must be 
eradicated before the Nation is prepared 
to defend itself against the assault of total- 
itarianism. 


George Washington’s Counsel to His 
Countrymen Warns of Danger in House 
Joint Resolution 527 and House Joint 
Resolution 528 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
my statement to the House Judiciary 
Subcommittee holding public hearings 
on House Joint Resolution 527 and 
House Joint Resolution 528, as follows: 


TESTIMONY OF HON. Barratt O'HARA, OF 
ILLINOIS, BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY, SUBCOMMITTEE No. 1 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am Barratr O’Hara, representing 
the Second Congressional District of Illinois. 
I appreciate the opportunity graciously given 
me to participate as a witness in the public 
hearings of your distinguished committee 
on House Joint Resolution 527 and House 
Joint Resolution 528. 

I have read and studied carefully the 
two resolutions. I have sought to find in 
them some suggestion (1) of something nec- 
essary to be done in the national security 
and the public welfare, (2) of something 
that was not being done under existing laws 
and instrumentalities, and (3) of something 
that properly and more efficaciously could be 
done by vesting despotic power in one man, 
not chosen by the people in a popular elec- 
tion, but an appointee recommended by 
service and servility to a political party. I 
could find no suggestion of anything meet- 
ing these three factors. 

We have strong laws against treason, sab- 
otage, espionage, criminal, subversive acts. 
We have the FBI, of which we all are proud, 
and other policing bodies to expose, to run 
down and to arrest those in violation. We 
have a system of good courts to accord to 
all accused of crime a fair and impartial 
trial and to mete punishment to the guilty. 
Moreover we have an alert citizenry, and 
this includes the responsible labor leader- 
ship and labor rank and file of our country. 

No free people travel the road to despotism 
with their eyes open. It is the history of 
other countries of the world, and within our 
times of Germany under Hitler and Italy 
under Mussolini, that the eye-opening has 
come after the end of the road to despotism 
had been reached and liberty was gone. 

What is proposed by these resolutions is 
to give to one man, the creation of a political 
party, the arbitrary power of life or death 
over any labor union, any church, any fra- 
ternal, business, or civic organization. 

Whether this is something wholesome and 
to be desired in the climate of our American 
democracy, or whether it is the siren song of 
Scylla and Charybdis at the end of the road 
of despotism, I leave for answer to the father 
of his country, George Washington. 
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Iam quoting now from Washington's Fare- 
well Address: 

“The alternate dominion of one faction 
over another, sharpened by the spirit of re- 
venge natural to party dissension, which in 
different ages and countries has perpetuated 
the most horrid enormities, is itself a fright- 
ful despotism. But this leads at length to 
a more formal and permanent despotism. 
The disorders and miseries which result 
gradually incline the minds of men to seek 
security and repose in the absolute power 
of an individual; and sooner or later the 
chief of. some prevailing faction more able 
or more fortunate than his competitors turns 
this disposition to the purposes of his own 
elevation on the ruins of public liberty. 

“Without looking forward to an extremity 
of this kind (which nevertheless ought not 
to be entirely out of sight), the common and 
continual mischiefs of the spirit of party are 
sufficient to make it the interest and the 
duty of a wise people to discourage and re- 
strain it.” 

What Washington feared might come to 
pass, and against which he warned in the 
strongest language at his command, was the 
gradual development of our democracy into 
a despotism by the concentration of un- 
checked power in the hands of one man, or - 
a group of men answerable only to them- 
selves or to a political party. He was not 
referring to the legitimate functions of a 
political party as an instrumentality through 
which citizens of kindred philosophies and 
intellectual and material interests might act 
in concert in making their voice heard in 
matters of government. It is clearly ap- 
parent that his warning has applicability in 
the present instance. 

Under the guise of serving the national in- 
terest it is proposed to vest in the Attorney 
General an absolute power far and beyond 
any power that has been given to the judges 
in our courts. 

In my own State of Illinois, and I think 
elsewhere it is pretty generally the rule, it 
is mandatory on the judge to grant a peti- 
tion for a change of venue when accom- 
panied by an affidavit in proper form that 
affiant has good reason for believing the court 
to be prejudiced. 

Suppose in the case of a labor union or 
any other organization the Attorney General 
actually was prejudiced. His prejudice 
might stem from the participation of such 
organization in a political campaign in op- 
position to the candidacy of the source of 
the Attorney General’s appointment. It 
might stem from anticipation of opposition 
in a forthcoming campaign upon which was 
dependent the Attorney General’s continued 
tenure of office. Suppose this prejudice were 
not merely a matter or suspicion or of con- 
jecture, but also subject to proof by com- 
petent evidence, or even openly acknowl- 
edged, the Attorney General under these res- 
olutions nevertheless could proceed to pass 
Judgment on one against whom he was 
known to hold biased and unfriendly feeling. 

In the administration of American justice 
the accused is assumed innocent until guilt 
is proved beyond a reasonable doubt. He is 
assured of a fair and impartial trial. The 
trial judge must be of mind entirely un- 
biased and without personal interest of any 
nature in the outcome of the trial. Have 
we reached such a stage in our national life 
that we must abandon everything in Ameri- 
can justice so dear and sacred to many gen- 
erations of our people? 

Iam very sure, Mr. Chairman and my col- 
leagues on the committee, that in the pro- 
posal of these resolutions there does exist 
the danger which George Washington fore- 
saw many long years ago and against which 
he did all in his power to warn us, 

In the 165 years since the establishment 
of the office we have had 60 Attorneys Gen- 
eral. We have had good and outstanding 
Attorneys General, some who were thought 
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by some to have been questionable, some 
who were indifferent. At the best and at 
the worst it has been an office predominantly 
political in its character. 

When the so-called wiretapping bill was 
before the House I said in my remarks: 

“Does any Member of this body desire to 
place within the jurisdiction of this essen- 
tially political office the power to say who 
ghall be permitted to talk in privacy with 
his own wife and his own children over a 
telephone line for which he has contracted 
and for which he pays?” 

The House in its wisdom refused to give 
to the Office of the Attorney General such 
arbitrary and unchecked power. The atti- 
tude of the American people supportive of 
the position of the House was reflected in 
editorials in the newspapers of the United 
States from coast to coast. 

Now it is proposed to give to this essen- 
tially political office the power of life and 
death over every labor union, every church, 
every fraternal organization. It is a grab 
for political power, bypassing our courts and 
our time-honored customs, that in its bold- 
ness stands without precedence in our na- 
tional history. 

The passage of these resolutions would be 
the establishment of a precedent which, 
again quoting the words of Washington, 
“must always greatly overbalance in per- 
manent evil any partial or transient benefit 
which the use can at any time yield.” 

As to the proposition here presented of 
one man, entrenched in a political office by 
virtue of his service in active politics, being 
vested with such large and despotic powers, 
George Washington's counsel in opposition 
is as crystal clear as the ringing of a bell. 
Against such a proposition he would say, 
as in his famous farewell address: 

“A just estimate of that love of power 
and proneness to abuse it which predomi- 
nates in the human heart is sufficient to 
satisfy us of the truth of this position.” 

Mr. Chairman, I have profound respect for 
the great Judiciary Committee of the House, 
composed as it is of members whose eminence 
on the bench and at the bar before their 
election to this body was long established 
and recognized. I appreciate sincerely the 
courtesy and the honor you have shown me 
by listening to my remarks. I feel so deeply 
on the subject we are discussing because it 
seems to me to strike at the very spirit 
and purpose of our Government. I hope that 
the committee in its wisdom will render 
another great service to our democracy by 
turning thumbs down on a proposal to place 
above the law the power of one man, how- 
ever wise and well motivated that man 
might be. 


H. R. 9020, Compensatory Rates and 
Pensions for Certain Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, on June 25 I directed a letter 
to the House Rules Committee request- 
ing early consideration of H. R. 9020, a 
bill to increase compensatory rates and 
pensions for certain veterans. 

My letter to the committee was 
prompted not only by my own belief 
that the bill in question should be ac- 
corded hearing and debate by the full 
House but also by the widespread inter- 
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est in the measure expressed by Wyo- 
ming people. 

During the past several weeks I have 
received numerous letters, postal cards, 
and telegrams in support of H. R. 9020. 
Only this morning, in the first mail de- 
livery, I received 11 letters on the sub- 
ject from 1 community alone and a tele- 
gram from a second Wyoming city. 

The 11 letters were from Lovell, Wyo., 
and came from officers and members of 
Robert Boyd Stewart Unit No. 11 of the 
American Legion Auxiliary. Earlier, I 
received numbers of similar letters from 
residents of other communities in my 
State. I add this comment simply to 
show, Mr. Speaker, that insofar as Wyo- 
ming is concerned, the interest in H. R. 
9020 is not concentrated in just 1 or 2 
sections. 

As I told Chairman ALLEN of the Rules 
Committee, I believe his group should 
report the bill because it “is deserving 
of consideration by the House, where the 
bill may stand or fall upon its merits 
as viewed by the Members.” 


Final Tabulations of 1954 Legislative 
Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, during 
each of my 6 years as a Member of the 
House of Representatives, I have con- 
ducted a legislative questionnaire in the 
Fourth District of New Jersey. In 1949 
the questionnaire was mailed to approxi- 
mately 6,000 residents of Mercer and 
Burlington Counties, and returns were 
received from 2,150. The 1954 question- 
naire was sent out to about 35,000 Fourth 
District residents, and returns were re- 
ceived from 3,850. 

My constituents have given me fine 
cooperation in this project during the 
past 6 years, and I am grateful to those 
who took out time to complete and re- 
turn the questionnaire. For my own 
part, I have always found the question- 
naire to be a valuable means of under- 
standing the nature of opinion within 
the district. I would recommend use of 
a questionnaire to all Members of the 
House as a means of achieving a mutually 
satisfactory point of view between Con- 
gressman and constituents on important 
issues. 

The results of the 1954 questionnaire 
follow: 

1. Increase postal rates on following to 
put Post Office on self-supporting basis: (a) 
First-class mail (letters): Yes, 46 percent, or 
1,626; no, 54 percent, or 1,928. (b) Second- 
class mail (newspapers): Yes, 75 percent, or 
2,676; no, 25 percent, or 886. (c) Third- 
class mail (circulars): Yes, 89 percent, or 
3,346; no, 11 percent, or 417. 

2. Have United States Steel pay part of 
cost of deepening Delaware River Channel 
to 40 feet: Yes, 80 percent, or 2,947; no, 20 
percent, or 712. 

3. Continue program of Federal loans to 
build public-housing units for low-income 
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families: Yes, 73 percent, or 2,798; no, 27 per- 
cent, or 1,027. 

4. Change Taft-Hartley labor law in fol- 
lowing way: (a) Give greater rights to em- 
ployers: 22 percent, or 749; (b) give greater 
rights to workers: 22 percent, or 736; (c) re- 
peal completely: 16 percent, or 538; (d) leave 
as it now stands: 40 percent, or 1,346. 

5. Believe the program of Federal support 
for farm prices should be: (a) continued at 
present level: 20 percent, or 765; (b) con- 
tinued, but at lower level: 55 percent, or 
2,062; (c) discontinued completely: 25 per- 
cent, or 934. 

6. United States should join with Canada 
in construction of St. Lawrence Seaway: Yes, 
84 percent, or 3,174; no, 16 percent, or 608. 

7. United States join with other nations 
in pooling some nonmilitary atomic data to 
initiate peaceful uses of atomic energy: Yes, 
75 percent, or 2,852; no, 25 percent, or 954, 

8. Strengthen United Nations into a lim- 
ited world federation without authority in 
domestic affairs: Yes, 72 percent, or 2,631; no, 
28 percent, or 1,023. 

9. Favor the new United States military 
policy of main reliance on atomic weapons 
and air power and less on ground forces 
and conventional weapons: Yes, 67 percent, 
or 2,351; no, 33 percent, or 1,180. 

10. Change Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act and tariff laws to (a) permit more trade 
between United States and other countries: 
78 percent, or 2,913; (b) permit less trade 
between United States and other countries: 
4 percent, or 141; (c) leave as it now stands: 
18 percent, or 669 

11. Favor proposal to increase salaries of 
Congressmen, Senators, and Federal judges: 
Yes, 67 percent, or 2,441; no, 33 percent, or 
1,206. 

12. The three problems most frequently 
mentioned as facing the country now are 
(1) disapproval of the tactics and effects of 
McCarthyism; (2) concern with unemploy- 
ment and the threat of recession; (3) oppo- 
sition to United States armed intervention in 
Indochina. 


Opinion Poll Report for Somerville, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, IR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to include a partial report 
on the results of a questionnaire which 
I mailed early in April of this year to 
the residents of the 11th Congressional 
District of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. 

My purpose in conducting such an 
opinion poll during my first term here 
in Washington was not only to enable 
myself to better represent the people 
of my district but to acquaint them per- 
sonally with some of the vital issues here 
in Washington. 

The number of returns, and the in- 
terest displayed, have been most gratify- 
ing. I feel that the poll has been mutual- 
ly beneficial. Following is a copy of the 
letter which accompanied the question- 
naire, and the tabulated results for Som- 


erville, Mass. : 
UNITED STATES 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear NEIGHBOR: As your Representative 
here in Washington, it would be invaluable 
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for me to have the opinions of the people of 
our congressional district on matters which 
are vital to all of us. 

I realize that you elected me with the ex- 
pectation that I would always exercise my 
own best judgment in arriving at a decision 
as to how the vote for our district will be 
cast. It is a responsibility and a privilege 
which I welcome, and I hope that I shall 
always merit your trust and confidence. 

If I had available a cross section of the 
views of the residents of the 11th Congres- 
sional District, and also any comments they 
might have on any given subject, it would 
help in clarifying the issues and reaching 
a truly representative decision. 
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Attached is a questionnaire on a group of 
subjects. I will be indebted to you if you 
will answer them, and also give your views 
in the spaces allotted. You need not add 
your signature if you would prefer not to 
do so. 

Each of the questionnaires returned will be 
read by me personally, and a tabulation will 
be made. I shall appreciate your coopera- 
tion and assistance, and I am looking for- 
ward to your response. 

With every good wish. 

Sincerely, 
Tuomas P. O'NEILL, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 


Somerville questionnaire 


No 
Yes | No | opin- 

ion 

FOREIGN POLICY 
1. Do you approve of the present method of handling our international relations? ... .. 216 | 390 205 
2. Do you believe that the United States Government should continue our foreign-aid program?_| 362 | 285 170 
3. Do you feel that we should continue military aid to foreign nations? 462 | 221 134 
4. Do you favor the continuation of economic aid to foreign nations? . . 437 | 230| 150 
5. Do you support the point 4 program (supplying technical assistance, manufacturing know- = iG 
í 

179 | 368 270 
278 | 360 179 
89 | 622 106 


TARIFF POLICY 


1. Do you ropot the present methods of handling tariffs? 
ieve that foreign goods should come into the United States regardless of the effect 

that it may have on the American worker? 

3. Do you understand the present Government method of handling tariffs? .. 


2. Do you be 


STATEHOOD 
1, Do you favor conferring statehood on— 
a) Alaska? 


C 8 nnn enn nn wan nn 4 a 


TAX POLICY 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


653 | 115 49 
669 49 


603 82 
245 377 

98 180 
270 219 
124 202 
319 131 
539 123 
204 163 
115 180 


3. Do you support an increase in old-age assistance benefits: .... 108 
4. Do you favor an increase in the death benefits under social security? 140 | 497 180 
itali si „ and accident insurance sho 


Eral law —7——7—9—.——— —tL[—y wceenenennnnensee= 


HOUSING 


LABOR LEGISLATION 
. Are you in favor of raising the minimum wage 


1 
2. Do you feel this would be helpful to New Englan 
States is concerned? 


449 | 163 205 

— —— 433 | 171 213 
293 

8 595 74 148 
506 | 237 74 


1, Do you understand the questions involved in the St. Lawrence seaway?- .-.-...-.---------- 489 | 156 172 
2. Do you feel that the construction of the seaway would hurt employment in our area 344 220 
. you believe the St. Lawrence seaway would hurt the future economy of the New England 340 200 
VOTING AGE 
1. Do yon believe that persons who are 18 years old should be given the right to vote in national 
r AES SY SERIE AS SRO S21 pe ER ey 449 123 
LOCAL ISSUES 
1. Do you believe the port of Boston should have more Federal assistance 547 | 147 13 
2. In your opinion, is the Federal Gov t treating New England fairly on th licy of 
defense cutbacks? 148 505 164 
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Heads of State and Dignitaries From 
Many Foreign Lands Have Visited the 
TVA, a Symbol of Progress in Amer- 
ica—Let’s Not Now Put Up a “No 
Visitors” Sign at TVA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the visitor's 
register at the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority reads like a “Who’s Who of the 
World”—that is, such was the situation 
prior to January of 1953. Since then, 
dignitaries of note, with a limited excep- 
tion, have not been directed to the TVA. 

This leads to the question: “Has a 
‘No Visitors’ sign been put up at the 
TVA?” 

From the time of its inception, the 
TVA has been one of the spots in our 
country most eagerly sought out by rep- 
resentatives of foreign countries visiting 
in the United States. The TVA has tra- 
ditionally received critical and intensive 
study by both private and governmental 
organizations from throughout the 
civilized world. Hundreds of persons 
annually have gone to the TVA each 
year with the sole purpose in mind of 
seeing TVA in operation and endeavor- 
ing to understand its purposes and its 
achievements and its contribution to a 
better, more prosperous society and 
economy. Visitors to our country from 
abroad have traditionally exhibited 
great interest in the TVA which has 
become a symbol of progress in America 
throughout the free world. 

After seeing the TVA in operation, 
these visitors have obtained ideas and 
progressive inspiration for their own 
countries—which are, in most cases, 
hungry for advancement and progress, 
a blueprint for realizing many aspira- 
tions for a better life. 

The visitors from foreign lands to the 
TVA area have included— 

Queen Juliana and Prince Bernhard, 
of the Netherlands, in April 1952. 

Ambassador and Mrs. Eban of Israel, 
in May 1953. 

Muhammed Khuda, Minister of De- 
fense, of Pakistan, in December 1952. 

Ambassador and Mrs. Feridun C. Er- 
kin, of Turkey, in October 1952. 

Admiral Renato Guillobel, Secretary 
of the Brazilian Navy, in September 
1952. 

Former Prime Minister Hans Hetoft, 
of Denmark, and Ambassador Henrik 
de Kauffmann, of Denmark, in July 
1952. 

Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion of 
Israel, in May 1951. 

Prime Minister Joseph Pholien, of 
Belgium, in April 1951. 

President Gabriel Gonzales Videla, of 
Chile, in April 1950. 

Dr. Franz Bluecher, Vice Chancellor 
of West Germany, in February 1950. 

Prime Minister Pundit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, of India, in October 1949. 
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President Enrico Gaspar Dutra, of 
Brazil, in May 1949. 

Right Honorable Hector McNeil, Brit- 
ish Minister of State, in April 1949. 

The Khan of Kalat, Ruler of Kalat, 
Pakistan, in April 1949. 

Prince Charles, Regent of Belgium, in 
April 1948. 

The Egyptian Minister of Public 
Works, in July 1947. 

President Miguel Aleman, of Mexico, 
in May 1947. 

And many others. 

It is my information, Mr. Speaker, that 
those who prepared the itinerary of 

visits in this country failed to include 
the TVA for Emperor Haile Selassie, of 
Ethiopia, upon the occasion of his recent 
Official state visit to the United States. 

And further, Mr. Speaker, I may ob- 
serve also that while their Majesties, 
King Paul and Queen Frederika, of 
Greece, visited from coast to coast dur- 
ing their recent official visit to our coun- 
try, their itinerary did not include the 
TVA. 

Also noted, Mr. Speaker, was the fact 
that the President of Turkey on his 
recent official visit to the United States, 
was not included among the visitors 
to the TVA. 

Were these distinguished visitors 
routed around TVA, Mr. Speaker? The 
answer seems obvious—certainly ob- 
vious in the light of the dearth of for- 
eign visitors to this area in recent 
months. 

Let's not permit a no visitors“ sign to 
be put at the portals of the TVA. 


The Development of Parliamentary 


Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT CROSSER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I insert at 
this point a copy of a thesis I prepared 
for the Steering Committee of the House 
in 1943 when I was chairman of that 
committee, reviewing the history of 
parliamentary government. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF PARLIAMENTARY 
GOVERNMENT 


In compliance with the request of mem- 
bers of the Democratic steering committee 
of the House, the chairman hereby submits 
a memorandum setting for the procedure 
which he suggests should be followed by 
the committee in discharging the duties 
which, in the nature of things and by express 
direction of the Democratic caucus, the com- 
mittee is required to perform. 

Before proceeding with a discussion of the 
functions of the committee and presenting 
a short outline of the procedure which it 
would seem proper to follow, there is sub- 
mitted a brief statement explaining not only 
the propriety and wisdom of providing for 
à regular course of action and for the adop- 
tion of definite rules of procedure, but to 
show also the absolute necessity for such 
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Every government, according to the claims 
of those who control it, desires only the wel- 
fare of the people. In the United States 
reference to the subject of government is 
seldom made without at the same time 
stressing the fact that this is a government 
by the consent of the people—or as Jefferson 
said: “Governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.” 

No responsible person in this country dis- 
putes the soundness of the principle that 
the will of the people should prevail. The 
problem confronting students of government 
has been to provide the mechanics, proper 
and necessary, for the purpose of giving ef- 
fect to the abstract principle of self- 
government. 

Thomas Jefferson understood the logical 
necessity of establishing in the people abso- 
lute control of public policies and had com- 
plete confidence in their capacity for self- 
government. He indicated, however, great 
anxiety lest the power of the people to deter- 
mine the policy of government should be 
either lost or seriously impaired. 

The reason for his apprehension was that 
Jefferson was not only the great champion of 
human rights, devoted to the principles of 
democracy, but was also the profound scholar 
in public life. 

He, therefore, knew the history of the hu- 
man race and was familiar with the numer- 
ous painful struggles of people throughout 
the world in their effort to establish and 
maintain governments which would assure 
them a reasonable measure of justice. He 
noted how invariably, elsewhere in the world, 
those exercising governmental power had 
shaped their courses not for the welfare of 
the people, but according to what they be- 
lieved to be for their own personal advantage. 

Our parliamentary system had been based, 
in large measure, on the principles of the 
English parliamentary system and being 
familiar with the history of the English 
Parliament's long and almost futile struggle 
to become the recognized agency for the 
determination of governmental policies, Jef- 
ferson was fearful lest control of Government 
by our people should be lost. 

After reviewing some of the episodes in 
the history of the English Parliament it is 
surprising, in view of Jefferson’s sound 
political philosophy and knowledge of his- 
tory, that he was not more apprehensive as 
to the development and continuity of truly 
democratic government in the United States. 

The recital of even a few of the occurrences 
in the struggle of the Parliament for com- 
plete legislative power will show the reason 
for Jefferson’s fears and the necessity for 
express provision for the fullest possible 
measure of direct and absolute control of 
governmental policies by the people. Experi- 
ence and study had convinced him that the 
exercise of the right of popular control never 
would be assured if it were dependent on 
mere implication or assumption instead of 
express statement. 

The supporters of unexpressed authority 
almost invariably are disposed to insist that 
the benevolence and graciousness of those 
exercising power over the people are suffi- 
cient assurance that liberty and justice will 
be enjoyed by all those effected by the exer- 
cise of such authority. This is not true. 
Fallible human nature, not the ill will of 
the individual, generally leads to the use of 
governmental power in such a way as is cal- 
culated to serve what the exerciser believes 
to be his own special interest. 

Only by the definite and express statement 
of principles, in documentary form, by the 
undoubted majority of those subject to the 
power of government, is it possible to avoid 
disregard of principle and consequent ill 
feeling between those exercising govern- 
mental power and those subjected to such 
authority. When rules are absolutely defi- 
nite and recorded, few, if any, of those hay- 
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ing any power of government would feel any 
offense about insistence upon the true ad- 
ministration of the same. 

Some of the above-mentioned experiences 
of the English and British Parliament, in its 
hard struggle for true legislative power, 
which were due to the lack of express definite 
statements of the rights of the people and 
of Parliament, are discussed in the following 
quotations from standard authorities. 

Taswell-Langmead’s English Constitution- 
al History, at page 392, states: 

“In the Parliament of 1572 no opposition 
was shown, but at its next meeting, in Feb- 
ruary 1575-76, a speech of remarkable bold- 
ness in defense of the liberties and privi- 
leges of the Commons was delivered by Peter 
Wentworth, member for Tregony in Corn- 
wall: ‘Sweet is the name,’ he said, ‘of lib- 
erty, but the thing itself a value beyond all 
inestimable treasure. So much more it be- 
hooveth us to take care lest we, contenting 
ourselves with the sweetness of the name, 
lose and forego the thing.“ 

In the last and preceding session,’ he 
continued, ‘I saw the liberty of free speech 
so much and so many ways infringed, and 
sO many abuses offered to this honorable 
council, as hath grieved me; wherefore I do 
think it expedient to open the commodities 
that grow to the prince and state by free 
speech. Without this it is a scorn and mock- 
ery to call it a Parliament house, for in truth 
it is a school of flattery and dissimula- 
tion. Two things do great hurt here: one a 
rumor which runneth about the House, 
“Take heed what you do; the Queen's majesty 
liketh not such a matter; whosoever pre- 
ferreth it, she will be offended with him.” 
On the contrary, “Her Majesty liketh of such 
a matter; whosoever speaketh against it, she 
will be much offended with him.” The other 
is a message sometimes brought into the 
House, either of commanding or inhibiting 
very injurious to the freedom of speech and 
consultation. I would to God, Mr. Speaker, 
that these two were buried in hell; the King 
hath no peer or equal in the Kingdom, but he 
ought to be under God and the law because 
the law maketh him a king.’ 

“Wentworth was committed to the tower 
because of his speech.” 

On page 394 of Taswell-Langmead’s Eng- 
lish Constitutional History it is stated: 

“As soon as the House reassembled (Febru- 
ary 1587), Peter Wentworth submitted to the 
Speaker, for the purpose of being read to 
the House, a series of questions, of which 
the principal points were: ‘Whether this 
House be not a place for any member freely 
and without controlment of any person, or 
danger of laws, by bill or speech, to alter 
any of the griefs of the commonwealth? 
Whether honor may be done to God, and 
benefit and service to the prince and state, 
without free speech? Whether there be any 
councils beside Parliament, which can make, 
add to, or diminish from, the laws of the 
realm? Whether it be not against the orders 
of this House to make any secret or matter 
of weight, here in hand, known to the prince 
or any other? Whether the Speaker, or any 
other, may interrupt any member in his 
speech in this House, or rise, when he will 
without consent of the House? Whether the 
prince and state can continue, stand, and be 
maintained without the Parliament, except 
by altering the government of the state?’ 

“For these queries (which the Speaker de- 
clined to read to the House), Wentworth was 
again committed to the Tower; a fate which 
Cope and those members who had supported 
his motion also shared.” 

In the same volume by Taswell-Langmead, 
at page 394, appears the following statement 
of facts: 

“At the opening of the Parliament which 
met in February 1593, the Speaker having 
made the usual request of liberty of speech, 
received (from Queen Elizabeth) for answer: 
‘Privilege of speech is granted, but you must 
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know what privilege ye have: not to speak 
every one what he listeth, or what cometh 
into his brain to utter; your privilege is “Aye 
or No.“ On the first day of the session the 
undaunted Peter Wentworth, together with 
Sir Henry Bromley, another Member, de- 
livered a petition to the Lord Keeper desir- 
ing the Lords to be suppliants with the 
Lower House to Her Majesty to entail the 
succession of the Crown, for which they had 
already prepared a bill. For this boldness 
they were summoned before the council and 
committed to prison. A few days later, Mo- 
rice, the attorney of the court of wards, 
introduced a bill to reform the practice of 
the ecclesiastical courts, especially in the 
matter of the oath ex officio. The Queen 
immediately sent for the Speaker who on his 
return informed the House that ‘She won- 
dered that any would be of so high com- 
mandment as to attempt a thing contrary 
to that which she had so expressly forbid- 
den. Her Majesty's present charge and 
command is, that no bills touching matters 
of State, or reformation in causes ecclesi- 
astical, be exhibited. And upon my allegi- 
ance (the Speaker’s) I am commanded, if 
any such bill be exhibited, not to read it.’ 
Not content with this general reprimand, 
Morice, himself attorney general, was ar- 
rested in his place, committed to prison, de- 
prived of his office in the court of wards, and 
disabled from practising as a barrister.” 
. * . . „ 

“It was in the Parliament of 1601 that the 
opposition which had, during 40 years, been 
silently gathering and husbanding strength, 
fought its first great battle and won its first 
victory. The conflict arose concerning the 
enormous abuse of monopolies. Under cover 
of the loosely defined prerogative possessed 
or assumed by the Crown of regulating all 
matters relating to commerce, the Queen had 
taken upon herself to make lavish grants to 
her courtiers, or patents to deal exclusively 
in a multitude of articles, mostly common 
necessities of life. Coal, leather, salt, oil, 
vinegar, starch, iron, lead, yarn, gladd, and 
many other commodities were in conse- 
quence only to be obtained at ruinous prices. 
The grievance was first mooted in Parliament 
in 1571, by a Mr. Bell; but he was at once 
summoned before the council, and returned 
to the House ‘with such an amazed counte- 
nance, that it daunted all the rest.“ After 
the lapse of 26 years the Commons ventured, 
in 1597, to present an address to the Queen 
on the same subject, to which she replied, 
through the lord keeper, that she ‘hoped 
her dutiful and loving subjects would not 
take away her prerogative; which is the 
choicest flower in her garden, and the princi- 
pal head pearl in her crown diadem; but 
would rather leave that to her disposition, 
promising to examine all patents and to 
abide the touchstone of the law.’ In spite 
of these fair words, the abuse, far from being 
abated, rose to still greater height. So nu- 
merous were the articles subject to monop- 
oly, that when the list of them was read over 
in the House in 1601, an indignant Member 
exclaimed, ‘Is not bread amongst them? 
Nay, if no remedy is found for these, bread 
will be there before the next Parliament.’ 
A bill for the explanation of the common 
law in certain cases of letters patent was 
introduced by Mr. Laurence Hyde, and was 
debated with unprecedented warmth for 4 
days. The ministers and courtiers, who en- 
deavored to support the prerogative, were 
overborne by a torrent of indignant and men- 
acing eloquence. The populance openly 
cursed the monopolies, and declared that 
the prerogative should not be suffered to 
touch the old liberties of England, Seeing 
that resistance was no longer politic, or even 
possible, Elizabeth with admirable tact, sent 
@ message to the House, that, understanding 
that divers patents which she had granted 
had been grievous to her subjects, some 
should be presently repealed, some super- 
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Scotland, in a treatise on the True Law of 


seded, and none put in execution, but such 
as should first have a trial, according to the 
law, for the good of the people. Robert 
Cecil, the secretary, added the more direct 
assurance that all existing patents should be 
revoked, and no others granted for the 
future. Overjoyed at their victory, the Com- 
mons waited upon the Queen with an address 
of thanks, to which she replied in an affec- 
tionate and even apologetic tone. ‘Never 
since I was a queen,’ she told them, ‘did I 
put my pen to any grant but upon pretext 
and semblance made to me, that it was both 
good and beneficial to the subjects in gen- 
eral though a private profit to some of my 
ancient servants who had deserved well. 
* * * Never thought was cherished in my 
heart that tended not to my people's good.“ “ 

Black's The Reign of Elizabeth, on page 
177, states: 

“A striking testimony to the relatively 
humble position it occupied is furnished by 
the fact that in a reign (Elizabeth’s) of 
44½ years the total time spent in parlia- 
mentary discussions was only some 35 
months.” 

In a note on the same page of Black's The 
Reign of Elizabeth, the author states: 

“It (Parliament) had not even obtained 
full control over its own elections, contro- 
versies in regard to which were in many cases 
dealt with by the council (appointed by the 
Crown).” 

From Black's The Reign of Elizabeth, on 
page 179, the following is quoted: 

It is in me and my power,’ said Eliz- 
abeth to the speaker in 1593, ‘to call Par- 
liaments; it is my power to end and deter- 
mine the same; it is in my power to assent 
to or dissent to anything done in Parlia- 
ment.“ 

On page 193 of The Reign of Elizabeth, by 
Black, in discussing monopolies granted by 
the queen to her favorites, there is the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“As Francis Bacon pointed out, “The queen 
as she is our sovereign, hath both an en- 
larging and restraining power. Where- 
fore * * * I say again and again, that we 
ought not to deal, to judge, or meddle with 
Her Majesty's prerogative.’ ” 

Sir Robert Cecil, the Queen's secretary, is 
quoted on the same page, last above men- 
tioned, as saying: 

“Let me give you this note, that the time 
was never more apt to disorder and make 
ill interpretation of good meaning; I think 
those persons would be glad that all sov- 
ereignty were converted into popularity.” 

In Cheyney's History of England, at page 
275, it is stated: 

“It is of interest to note that the Queen 
used the expressions ‘this Parliament’ and 
‘Parliament's’ * * she hardly conceived 
of Parliament as a permanent institution. 
There was not in her view a coordinate 
branch of the government known as Parlia- 
ment. * * * In the Parliament of 1597 she 
had expressed the judgment * * * that 
freedom of speech does not permit a Parlia- 
ment to frame. * * * 

“A state of government as to their idle 
braynes shall seeme meetest. She sayeth no 
king fit for his state will suffer such ab- 
surdities.” 

As indicating the attitude and claims of 
King James I there is submitted the follow- 
ing quotation from Taswell-Langmead's Eng- 
lish Constitutional History, at pages 407 and 
408: 

At a time when the growing spirit of free- 
dom, the general diffusion of knowledge, 
and the revived study of Greek and Roman 
authors had caused a republican tendency to 
manifest itself in Parliament, and among 
the people, this * * King (James) * * * 
was constantly asserting, in the most offen- 
sive form, the novel and monstrous theory 
of his divine right to absolute and irrespon- 
sible sovereignty. The doctrine had already 
been advanced by him some years before in 
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Free Monarchies. Adopted by the hierarchy 
and the courtiers, the theory of divine right 
was later on elaborated into a system by 
Filmer. * * It was gravely maintained 
that the Supreme Being regarded hereditary 
monarchy, as opposed to other forms of gov- 
ernment, with peculiar favor; that the rule 
of succession in order of primogeniture was 
a divine institution, anterior to the Chris- 
tian, and even to the Mosaic dispensation; 
that no human power, not even that of the 
whole legislature, no length of adverse pos- 
session, though it extended to ten centuries, 
could deprive a legitimate prince of his 
rights; that the authority of such a prince 
was necessarily always despotic; that the 
laws, by which, in England and in other 
countries, the prerogative was limited, were 
to be regarded merely as concessions which 
the sovereign had freely made and might at 
his pleasure resume; and that any treaty 
which a king might conclude with his people 
was merely a declaration of his present in- 
tentions, and not a contract of which the 
performance could be demanded.““ 

Not only did King James oppose the efforts 
of Parliament to exercise its right as the 
lawmaking authority of the realm, but he 
also undertook to control the courts. In the 
matter of commendams the King had a rep- 
resentative named Bilson sit in court to re- 
port what was done. Quoting from Taswell- 
Langmead, at pages 428 and 429: 

“Bilson reported that the counsel for the 
plaintiffs, besides arguing the special points 
of the case, had disputed the King’s general 
prerogative to grant a commendam. Here- 
upon James directed the Attorney General 
Bacon to write to the chief justice, ordering 
him and the rest of the judges not to pro- 
ceed to judgment until they had spoken 
with the King. Coke shortly replied that if 
it was wished that the other judges should 
receive the information just given to him, 
Bacon had better write to them himself. 
This was done; but the next day, the judges, 
as if nothing had happened, proceeded with 
their arguments. On the day following, 
they despatched a letter to the King, signed 
by all the 12, informing His Majesty that, as 
they were unanimously of the opinion that 
the attorney general's letter was contrary 
to law, they felt bound by their oaths to pay 
no attention to it, and had accordingly pro- 
ceeded with the case on the appointed day. 

“The King, who was then at Newmarket, 
returned answer that the present case was 
one which concerned not merely the inter- 
ests of private persons, but in which he him- 
self was to all intents and purposes a party; 
that delay was necessary in order that he 
might lay before them his own case, and 
that the oath not to delay justice was not 
meant to prejudice the King’s prerogative; 
and concluded by commanding them, of his 
absolute power and authority royal, not to 
proceed further in the cause till they should 
hear his pleasure from his own mouth. On 
his return to London, the 12 judges were 
summoned before the King and his council. 
James personally expatiated upon their mis- 
demeanors both in substance and in the 
form of their letter certifying him merely 
what they had done, instead of submitting 
to his judgment what they should do. He 
told them it was their duty to check those 
advocates who presumed to argue against 
his prerogative; that the popular lawyers 
were the men who, ever since his accession, 
had trodden on his prerogative in all par- 
liaments. * * * As soon as he had con- 
cluded, all the judges fell upon their knees 
and asked pardon for their error. But Coke, 
though he joined in demanding pardon, 
entered on a justification of their conduct, 
reiterating his opinion that the postpone- 
ment required by the King was in fact a real 
delay of justice, contrary to the law and 
their oaths. At the desire of (King) James, 
the Lord Chancellor Ellesmere and the At- 
torney General Bacon then delivered their 
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opinions, which were directly opposed to 
that of the chief justice. 

“The following question was then put to 
the judges, 1 by 1: ‘Whether, if at any 
time in a case depending before the judges, 
His Majesty conceived it to concern him 
either in power or profit, and thereupon re- 
quired to consult with them and that they 
should stay proceedings in the meantime, 
they ought not to stay accordingly?’ All 
except Coke, fearful of offending the King, 
to whom they owed all their future prospects 
of professional advancement, promised to act 
in future according to the royal wishes. But 
from Coke no other answer could be ex- 
tracted than that, whenever such a case 
should come before him, he would do what 
was fitting for a judge to do. The noble 
conduct of the chief justice on this occasion 
has deservedly obtained for him the ad- 
miration of posterity. Rather than prosti- 
tute the independence of the judicial bench 
to the arbitrary interference of the King, 
he showed himself ready to sacrifice, for 
conscience sake, the high position to which 
his own merits had raised him. Within a 
few weeks he was censured by the council 
and suspended from his office, and not long 
afterwards, in November 1616, received notice 
that he had ceased to be chief justice.” 

Following the reign of James I, King 
Charles I was even more arrogant in his atti- 
tude toward Parliament. Taswell-Lang- 
mead’s English Constitutional History, at 
page 449, says: 

“Charles opened the session (1627-28) with 
a proud and threatening speech. There 
is none here,’ he said, ‘but knows that com- 
mon danger is the cause of this Parliament, 
and that supply, at this time, is the chief 
end of it. * * * Every man must now do 
according to his conscience; wherefore, if 
you (which God forbid) should not do your 
duties in contributing what the state at 
this time needs, I must, in discharge of my 
conscience, use those other means, which 
God hath put into my hands, to save that 
which the follies of some particular men 
may otherwise hazard to lose. Take not this 
as a threatening (for I scorn to threaten 
any but my equals), but an admonition from 
him that, both out of nature and duty, hath 
most care of your preservation and prop- 
erties.’ 

“The Commons were not at all disturbed 
by this menacing language. They at once 
resolved themselves into a committee of 
grievances to consider ‘the liberty of the 
subject in person and estate.’ The principal 
matters discussed were: (1) Illegal exactions 
under the name of loans; (2) the arbitrary 
commitment of those who refused compli- 
ance, and especially the recent decision of 
the King’s bench remanding Sir Thomas 
Darnel and others upon a habeas corpus; 
(8) the billeting of soldiers on private per- 
sons; and (4) the infliction of punishment 
by martial law. After passing resolutions 
"That no freeman ought to be imprisoned 
or restrained by command of the King, or 
the privy council, or any other, except for 
lawful cause expressed in a lawful warrant; 
and that the ancient and undoubted right 
of every freeman is, that he hath a full and 
absolute property in his goods and estate; 
and that no tax, talliage, loan, benevolence, 
or other like charge ought to be commanded 
or levied by the King or his ministers with- 
out common assent of Parliament,’ the Com- 
mons applied to the Lords for a conference, 
in order to agree on a petition to the King 
for a declaratory conformation of these 
liberties. 

“The King tried hard to satisfy the Com- 
mons by offering his royal word not to arrest 
anyone without just cause, or a simple con- 
firmation of the Great Charter and the other 
ancient statutes in favor of liberty. But 
Sir Edward Coke warned the House to pro- 
ceed by bill. ‘Was it ever known,’ he said, 


‘that general words were a sufficient satis- 
faction for general grievances? The King's 
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answer is very gracious; but what is the law 
of the realm? That is the question. I put 
no diffidence in His Majesty; but the King 
must speak by record, and in particulars, and 
not in general. Let us put a petition of 
right; not that I distrust the King, but that 
I cannot take his trust, save in a parliamen- 
tary way.’ 

“The petition of right was then drawn up 
by the Commons.” 

To show also the extent to which the mem- 
bership of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives had become legislatively helpless, 
I cite Cannon’s Precedents of the House of 
Representatives, volume VI, page VI, as 
follows: 

“Under Speaker (Joseph) Cannon. En- 
trenched behind the power to appoint com- 
mittees, with authority to extend or refuse 
control of the floor, sitting as chairman ex 
officio of the Committee on Rules, and exer- 
cising the right to count a quorum or declare 
a motion dilatory, the Speaker became an 
arbiter from whose decisions in chambers 
there was no appeal.” 

So autocratic was the power of the speaker- 
ship that contemporary historians character- 
ized the office as “second in power only to 
the Presidency” or considered the Speaker of 
the House as “more powerful than the Presi- 
dent of the United States.” 

Quoting from Fuller's Speakers of the 
House, page 269: 

“This system in reality made him more 
powerful than the President of the United 
States. Without his consent and assistance, 
legislation was practically impossible. The 
President might recommend, but the Speaker 
dictated, legislation. He not only decided 
what legislation should be permitted but he 
even shaped the form of that legislation to 
conform to his own personal ideals.” 

Let us now consider what was said by the 
American champion of human rights, the 
great authority on democracy, Thomas 
Jefferson. 

In order to assure the continuous evolu- 
tion of democracy Jefferson considered it 
necessary that the mechanics of government 
should be such as to make it possible at any 
time for formal action on the part of the 
people, to assure adoption or rejection of 
policies in accordance with the will of the 
majority rather than to compel the people 
to plead for or against such policies with 
public officials whom they may have placed 
in power. 

Under the Federal Constitution, direct 
control of lawmaking by the people is not, 
of course, possible. 

Jefferson constantly stressed, however, the 
necessity for having laws and procedure 
which would make sure that legislative action 
and the administration of law would be in 
accord with the will of the people. By the 
United States Constitution all legislative 
power is vested in the Congress. Policies 
favored by the people may be made effective 
only through the action of Congress. It is 
true, of course, that the people elect the 
Congress but there is no legal power by 
which the people can force the Congress to 
enact laws carrying into effect policies de- 
sired by them. 

It is important, therefore, that processes 
of legislation should be so devised and estab- 
lished as to assure as far as possible true re- 
sponsiveness by members of Congress to the 
will of the people. 

Indicating his belief in the greatest possi- 
ble degree of direct control by the people, 
Jefferson in a letter to John Taylor, May 28, 
1816, said: 

“Indeed it must be acknowledged, that the 
term ‘republic’ is of very vague applica- 
tion in every language. Witness the self- 
styled republics of Holland, Switzerland, 
Genoa, Venice, Poland. Were I to assign to 
this term a precise and definite idea, I would 
say, purely, and simply, it means a govern- 
ment by its citizens in mass, acting directly 
and personally, according to rules, estab- 
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lished by the majority; and that every gov- 
ernment is more or less republican in pro- 
portion as it has in its composition more 
or less of the ingredient of the direct action 
of the citizens. 

“The further the departure from direct and 
constant control by the citizens, the less has 
the government of the ingredient of repub- 
licanism.”’ 

Jefferson in his letter to John Taylor sald 
also: 

“We may say with truth and meaning, that 
governments are more or less republican as 
they have more or less of the element of pop- 
ular election and control in their composi- 
tion; and believing as I do, that the mass of 
the citizens is the safest depository of their 
own rights, and especially that the evils flow- 
ing from the duperies of the people are less 
injurious than those from the egoism of their 
agents, I am a friend to that composition of 
government which has in it the most of this 
ingredient.” 

In a letter to Samuel Kerchival on July 12, 
1816, Jefferson said: 

“Governments are republicans only in pro- 
portion as they embody the will of their 
people and execute it.” 

Prof. Frank Parsons, in his book entitled 
“City for the People,” says: 

“Jefferson believed in direct legislation 
(though that expression was then unknown) 
and tried to get it into the Virginia consti- 
tution.” 

Speaking of the concentration of power 
even in a number of official hands, Jefferson 
in his notes on Virginia, said: 

“It will be no alleviation that these powers 
will be exercised by a plurality of hands, and 
not by a single one. One hundred and 
seventy-three despots would surely be as op- 
pressive as one. Let those who doubt it 
turn their eyes on the Republic of Venice. 
As little will it avail us that they are chosen 
by ourselves. An elective despotism was not 
the government we fought for, but one which 
should not only be founded on free prin- 
ciples, but in which the powers of govern- 
ment should be so divided and balanced 
among several bodies of magistracy, so that 
no one could transcend their legal limits, 
without being effectually checked and re- 
strained by others.” 

Before submitting suggestions as to pro- 
cedure to be followed by the Democratic 
steering committee, let me call attention to 
facts which unequivocally require the com- 
mittee to perform the duties indicated in 
said procedure. 

Members of the steering committee of the 
majority party of the present House have 
been elected (not appointed by anyone) by 
the Democratic Members of the House from 
the respective steering committee zones. 

This policy was first adopted in 1933 in 
order to make possible the expression of the 
sentiment of each zone through the member 
of the steering committee elected by the 
Democratic Members of the House from such 
zone. 

When, therefore, the people of any zone 
state to their representatives their views as 
to policies of government, the steering com- 
mittee member for such zone is then in- 
formed by his colleagues from such zone as 
to the attitude of the people in regard to 
such policy. The committeeman is then ac- 
cording to the principles of democracy re- 
quired to present the proposed policy to the 
membership of the steering committee for 
proper consideration and action. 

On January 19, 1943, the Democratic 
caucus of the 78th Congress adopted the 
following, to wit: 

“Resolved, further, That the said commit- 
tee (steering committee) shall be the policy- 
making committee of the House.” 

Policy is defined in Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary as follows: 

“The settled method by which the govern- 
ment and the affairs of a nation are or may 
be administered.” 
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The word, “steer” is defined in Webster’s 
New International Dictionary as follows: 

“To direct the course of; to guide, to 
govern.” 

In the light of the action taken by the 
Democratic caucus and in view of the mean- 
ing of the terms “steer” and “policy,” the 
unavoidable conclusion is that the Demo- 
cratic steering committee of the House, in 
order to carry out the duties imposed upon 
it by the Democratic caucus, the Democratic 
steering committee of the House should de- 
termine the program for the House. Un- 
less the committee may “direct the course 
of” procedure it cannot “steer” in the true 
sense of the word, nor may it determine the 
policy of government unless it provides the 
“method by which” the affairs of the Nation 
may be administered. 

Any compliance, therefore, with the direc- 
tions of the Democratic caucus, requires the 
determining of the program of the House by 
the steering committee. Even more impor- 
tant than this, however, is the fact as al- 
ready pointed out in the previous discussion 
that it is the only way by which even an 
approximate approach to effective initiative 
on the part of the individual Member of the 
House may be made possible and, therefore, 
the only way in which under our constitu- 
tional system, the will of the people may 
make itself immediately felt in the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government. 

The chairman proposes the following 
procedure: 

First. Weekly meetings of the Democratic 
steering committee and such other meetings 
as the chairman on his own initiative or upon 
the request of five members of the steering 
committee shall call. 

Second. At least once a week, not later 
than Friday, the steering committee shall 
stipulate the matters to be considered by 
the House during each of the days of the 
following week. 

Third. If emergency requires such action, 
a subcommittee of the steering committee, 
numbering five members including the 
Speaker and the Democratic leader of the 
House, may rearrange the program in order 
to meet such emergency. A meeting of the 
total membership of the steering committee 
may, however, exercise the right of review 
and change such program to the extent it 
may decide if it considers such action 
necessary. 

Fourth. Any action of the steering com- 
mittee shall be, of course, always subject to 
approval or reversal by the Democratic 
caucus, when assembled according to the 
rules of the said caucus. 

Fifth. The question has been asked as to 
what would be the function of the House 
party leader under the plan of procedure 
above proposed. The answer is that the 
leader would be the parliamentary expert and 
the strategist to carry out as far as possible 
the program of the steering committee. 


H. R. 9680: The Effect of Diet on 
Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr.SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Amer- 
ica seems to be going on a diet. Diets 
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call for less calories. Bread, cake, pota- 
toes, butter, cream, sugar, and many 
other agricultural products high in cal- 
ories usually appear on diet lists to be 
taken in greatly reduced quantities. The 
same applies to alcohol and tobacco. 

Have we given consideration to what 
extent dieting has affected the market 
for agricultural products? 


Opinion Poll Report for East Boston, 
Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to include a partial report 
on the results of a questionnaire which 
I mailed early in April of this year to 
the residents of the district which I rep- 
resent here in the Congress of the United 
States. 

My purpose in conducting such an 
opinion poll during my first term here 
in Washington was not only to enable 
myself to better represent the people 
of my district, but to acquaint them 
personally with some of the vital issues 
here in Washington. 
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The number of returns, and the inter- 
est displayed, have been most gratifying. 
I feel that the poll has been mutually 
beneficial. Following is a copy of the 
letter which accompanied the question- 
naire, and the tabulated results for East 
Boston, Mass.: 

UNITED STATES 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear NEIGHBORS: As your Representative 
here in Washington, it would be invaluable 
for me to have the opinions of the people of 
our congressional district on matters which 
are vital to all of us. : 

I realize that you elected me with the ex- 
pectation that I would always exercise my 
own best judgment in arriving at a decision 
as to how the vote for our district will be 
cast. It is a responsibility and a privilege 
which I welcome, and I hope that I shall 
always merit your trust and confidence. 

If I had available a cross section of the 
views of the residents of the 11th Congres- 
sional District, and also any comments they 
might have on any given subject, it would 
help in clarifying the issues and reaching a 
truly representative decision. 

Attached is a questionnaire on a group of 
subjects. I will be indebted to you if you 
will answer them, and also give your views 
in the spaces allotted. You need not add 
your signature if you would prefer not to 
do so. 

Each of the questionnaires returned will 
be read by me personally, and a tabulation 
will be made. I shall appreciate your co- 
operation and assistance, and I am looking 
forward to your response. 

With every good wish, 

Sincerely, 
Tuomas P. O'NEILL, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 


Questionnaire 
No 
Yes | No |opin- 
FOREIGN POLICY 
1. Do you approve of the present method of handling our International relations? - 115 
2. Do you believe that the United States Government should continue our foreign-a 149 
3. Do you feel that we should continue military aid to foreign nations? 391 
4. Do you favor the continuation of economic aid to foreign nations 216 
5. Do you support the point 4 program (supplying technical assistance, manufacturing know- 
how, and management skills to underdeveloped nations to help them help 178 
6. Do you believe that Russia should be permitted to remain in the United Na 384 
7. Do you believe Communist China should be seated in the United Nations? 248 
TARIFF POLICY 
Do you support the present methods of handling tariffs: 277 | 846 637 
2. Do you believe that foreign goods should come into the United regard] 
350 1. 162 248 
671 | 637 452 
STATEHOOD 
1, Do you favor conferring statehood on 
(a) Alaska 174 244 
(>) Hawai: 204 248 
TAX POLICY 
1. Do you believe that the Federal Government should spend more money than It receives in 
r d e 211 315 
If opposed, which of these steps would you take— 
a OD Ds RS LEE aE SES SSA RIS OID I Maen or es PS PRE RES ESTES ott 491 | 423 846 
(b) Cut domestic spending? -| 598| 318 8H 
(c) Cut military spending 385 | 421 954 
2. Do you feel taxes should be cut more than they already have 596 | 741 423 
3. Do you support an increase in the exemption for dependents: 1,128 491 141 
4. Do you favor cutting income taxes across the board 424 O84 352 
5. Do you believe in more exemption for dividends an 526 | 950 234 
6. Do you support exemptions to cover expenses for college educations? 1.124 458 178 
7. Do you favor an exemption for the first $1,500 of retired income? 230 | 282 248 
3 SOCIAL SECURITY, HEALTH AND WELFARE 
1. Do you believe that the present 2-percent social-security tax on the employee should be main- 
Tb.. ·—T—T—J—ꝛ— —ͤ— tiny E A STE . SE TEREE 1,232 | 352 176 
2. Do you believe it should be returned to 144 percent? -| 350| 880 530 
3. Do you support an increase in old-age assistance benefits: 1,094 | 316 350 
4. Do you favor an increase in the death benefits under social security 984 | 408 368 
5. Do you believe that hospitalization, sickness, and accident insurance should be covered by 
r.... . K K. 176 
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Queslionnaire - Continued 


No 
Yes | No |opin- 
ion 


HOUSING 
1. Do you believe that more low-cost housing should be built by the State and Federal Govern- 
CD A P SE SP SRS AAS ea a Dt ee SA ee +298 | 248 214 
Do you believe these should be multiple-unit ee aaa 491 | 705 564 
3. Do you feel they should be in two-family units 424 | 773 
LABOR LEGISLATION 
422 283 
4 457 529 
3. In your 93 roost small business afford an increase? 668 | 564 528 
4. Do you believe that the Taft-Hartley Act is fair to management and labor? -| 598 | 740 422 
8 Would you favor outright repeal? / -| 318 | 984 458 
b) Would you favor changes through amendments -| 984 | 247 529 
5. Are there sections of this law which you feel are oppressive to workers: 914 493 353 
6. Are there, in your opinion, sections which are oppressive to small business 668 | 318 774 
8T. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 
1. Do you understand the questions involved in St. Lawrence senway 740 636 
2. Do you feel that the construction of the seaway would hurt employment in our area?_____ 384 | 705 671 
3. Do you believe the St. Lawrence seaway would hurt the future economy of the New England 
em S O 422 | 669 669 
vorn- AGE 
1, Do you believe that persons who are 18 years old should be given the right to vote in na- 
Wollen ⁵ ̃ i!! 704 914 142 
LOCAL ISSUES 
1. Do you believe the Port of Boston should have more Federal assistance 1, 115] 253 392 
2. In your opinion, is the Federal Government treating New England fairly on the policy of 
„ ns O aenas SEAT N EES 284 | 632 844 
Please use the back page for additional comments on any of these subjects and any other 
83 in which you are particularly interested. 
ame 
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Withdrawing of Diplomatic Recognition of 
Government of the Polish Peoples Re- 
public 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
week marks the beginning of the 10th 
year of our recognition of the new Pol- 
ish Provisional Government of National 
Unity set up by the Soviets, about which 
the citizens of the United States were of- 
ficially notified at 7 p. m., July 5, 1945. 

In announcing this diplomatic recog- 
nition, President Truman stated that 
the establishment of this provisional 
government in Poland was an important 
and positive step in fulfilling the deci- 
sions regarding Poland reached at Yalta 
and signed on February 11, 1945. The 
President had received written confir- 
mation from Mr. Edward Osobka-Mo- 
rawski, Prime Minister of the Polish 
Provisional Government, that the new 
Polish Government had recognized the 
decisions of the Yalta Conference on the 
Polish question, and would hold free 
elections in Poland. Just so that there 
may be no misinterpretation of Presi- 
dent Truman’s position on this matter, 
the following is the letter written by Mr. 
Truman to the Polish Prime Minister: 
His Excellency EDWARD OSOBKA-MORAWSKI, 

Prime Minister of the Polish Provisional 
Goverment oj National Unity, Warsaw, 
Poland: 

I am gratified to learn from your message 


to me transmitted through your Ambassa- 
dor at Moscow that the Polish Provisional 


Government of National Unity was estab- 
lished on June 28, 1945, in conformity with 
the Crimea decision. I am pleased to note 
that Your Excellency’s Government has rec- 
ognized in their entirety the decisions of the 
Crimea Conference on the Polish question 
thereby confirming the intention of Your 
Excellency's Government to proceed with the 
holding of elections in Poland in conformi- 
ty with the provisions of the Crimea deci- 
sions. The Government of the United States 
of America therefore on the basis of its as- 
surances given at the Crimea Conference 
hereby establishes diplomatic relations with 
the Polish Provisional Government of Na- 
tional Unity. I have chosen as Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to Poland 
Mr. Arthur Bliss Lane, whom I have in- 
structed to proceed to Warsaw as soon as 
possible. 

Accept, Excellency, the assurances of my 
highest consideration. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 


On pages 9 and 10 of the original pro- 
tocol of the proceedings of the Crimea 
Conference, the following statements 
were agreed to regarding Poland: 


A new situation has been created in Poland 
as a result of her complete liberation by the 
Red army. This calls for the establishment 
of a Polish Provisional Government which 
can be more broadly based than was pos- 
sible before the recent liberation of the 
Western part of Poland. The Provisional 
Government which is now functioning in 
Poland should therefore be reorganized on 
& broader democratic basis with the inclu- 
sion of democratic leaders from Poland it- 
self and from Poles abroad. This new Gov- 
ernment should then be called the Polish 
Provisional Government of National Unity. 

M. Molotov, Mr. Harriman, and Sir A. 
Clark Kerr are authorized as a commission 
to consult in the first instance in Moscow 
with members of the present Provisional 
Government and with other Polish demo- 
cratic leaders from within Poland and from 
abroad, with a view to the reorganization 
of the present Government along the above 
lines. This Polish Provisional Government 
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of National Unity shall be pledged to the 
holding of free and unfettered elections as 
soon as possible on the basis of universal 
suffrage and secret ballot. In these elec- 
tions all democratic and anti-Nazi parties 
shall have the right to take part and to 
put forward candidates. 

When a Polish Provisional Government of 
National Unity has been properly formed in 
conformity with the above, the Government 
of the U. S. S. R., which now maintains 
diplomatic relations with the present Provi- 
sional Government of Poland, and the Gov- 
ernment of the United Kingdom and the 
Government of the United States of America 
will establish diplomatic relations with the 
new Polish Provisional Government of Na- 
tional Unity, and will exchange ambassa- 
dors by whose reports the respective govern- 
ments will be kept informed about the situ- 
ation in Poland. 


It would be redundant for me to detail 
here the Communist-controlled Polish 
Provisional Government’s complete dis- 
regard of the terms of the Yalta agree- 
ment. It is common knowledge to all of 
us that the new Polish Provisional Gov- 
ernment was not organized on a 
“broader basis with the inclusion of 
democratic leaders from Poland itself 
and from Poles abroad.” The Soviet 
masters did not maintain their pledge to 
hold “free and unfettered elections as 
soon as possible on the basis of univer- 
sal suffrage and secret ballot.” 

As in the case of our diplomatic recog- 
nition of the U. S. S. R. by President 
Roosevelt in 1933, the Communists again 
failed to keep their word and violated 
their pledged agreements. 

I believe it is necessary that we in the 
United States delay no longer to prove 
to the world that our sense of national 
morality and righteousness precludes 
our further negotiating or entering into 
agreements with governments which 
have so consistently and flagrantly 
failed to honor and respect the terms of 
their every agreement. 

We must show the people of Russia 
and the people of Poland that we do not 
respect the Communist masters who 
have enslaved them, and it seems that 
the only way we can positively show our 
moral strength is by withdrawing our 
diplomatic recognition of those regimes 
whose actions have so clearly shown the 
worthlessness of their written or spoken 
word. 

In America we have millions of people 
who have migrated from Poland, and 
many more millions of their direct de- 
scendants who hope and pray for the 
day when Poland will again be a free na- 
tion and its yoke of Soviet tyranny will 
be lifted. We can bolster immeasurably 
the hope and confidence of these loyal 
fellow citizens in the ultimate freedom 
of Poland by withdrawing our diplomatic 
recognition from the Communist Gov- 
ernment of Poland, now officially termed 
the Government of the Polish Peoples 
Republic, which has failed to honor the 
expressed terms and conditions upon 
which United States recognition was 
originally based. 

Accordingly, I have today introduced 
House Resolution 621, which is as fol- 
lows: 

Whereas the present Government of the 


Polish Peoples Republic has failed to live up 
to its expressed agreements on which the 
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United States based its diplomatic recogni- 
tion of that Government, then known as 
the Polish Provisional Government of Na- 
tional Unity, on July 5, 1945; and 

Whereas the present Government of the 
Polish Peoples Republic is in no way repre- 
sentative of the majority of the Polish peo- 
ple or the democratic government envisaged 
in the decisions of the Crimea Conference on 
the Polish question: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 
of Representatives of the United States that 
the Government of the United States of 
America should withdraw forthwith its 
diplomatic recognition of the present Gov- 
ernment of the Polish Peoples Republic. 


Opinion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include a partial report 
on the results of a questionnaire which 
I mailed early in April of this year to 
the residents of the district which I rep- 
resent here in the Congress of the United 
States. 

My purpose in conducting such an 
opinion poll during my first term here 
in Washington was not only to enable 
myself to better represent the people of 
my district, but to acquaint them person- 
ally with some of the vital issues here in 
Washington, 

The number of returns, and the in- 
terest displayed, have been most gratify- 
ing. I feel that the poll has been mu- 
tually beneficial. Following is a copy 
of the letter which accompanied the 
questionnaire, and the tabulated results 
for Brighton, Mass.: 

UNITED STATES 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran NEIGHBORS: As your Representative 
here in Washington, it would be invaluable 
for me to have the opinions of the people of 
our congressional district on matters which 
are vital to all of us. 

I realize that you elected me with the ex- 
pectation that I would always exercise my 
own best judgment in arriving at a decision 
as to how the vote for our district will be 
cast. It is a responsibility and a privilege 
which I welcome, and I hope that I shall 
always merit your trust and confidence. 

If I had available a cross section of the 
views of the residents of the 11th Congres- 
sional District, and also any comments they 
might have on any given subject, it would 
help in clarifying the issues and reaching a 
truly representative decision. 

Attached is a questionnaire on a group of 
subjects. I will be indebted to you if you 
will answer them, and also give your views 
in the spaces allotted. You need not add 
2 * signature if you would prefer not to 

O 50. 

Each of the questionnaires returned will 
be read by me personally, and a tabulation 
will be made. I shall appreciate your co- 
operation and assistance, and I am looking 
forward to your response. 

With every good wish, 

Sincerely, 
Tuomas P. O'NEILL, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 


Poll Report for Brighton, Mass. 
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Questionnaire 


No 
Yes | No oe 


ion 
FOREIGN POLICY 
ý; 391 475 145 
2. 624 | 293 94 
3. 821 139 51 
4 673 244 94 
898 92 21 
112 566 383 
6. 5 404 51 
7. 142 | 828 41 
TARIFF POLICY 
1. Do you support the present methods of handling tariff: 151 | 344 516 
2. Do you believe that foreign goods should come into the United States regardless of the effect 
that it may have on the American worker? FF SS., Sih | Ot Me a) 151 
3. Do you understand the present Government method of handling tarif. 314] 425 272 
STATEHOOD 
1, Do you favor conferring statehood on— 
(a) Alaska? 718 | 162 131 
(b) Hawaii? 788 | 142 8¹ 
TAX POLICY 
1. Do you believe that the Federal Government should spend more money than it receives in 
income REAN T E E DE SANER G e e 7 
Ii opposed, which of these steps would you take— 
212 | 314 485 
475 | 141 395 
2. Do you feel taxes should be cut more than they already have 303 | 283 425 
3. Do you support an increase in the 3 for 1 8 161 759 212 
4. Do you favor cutting income taxes across the boai A pt cto tebe 344 455 191 
5. Do you believe in more exemption for dividends an 222 | 526 263 
6. Do you support exemptions to cover expenses for college educations? ..-....... —1 283] 556 172 
7. Do you favor an exemption for the first $1,500 of retired income?.._......--.-------.-.---.---| 819 121 7¹ 
SOCIAL SECURITY, HEALTH AND WELFARE 
1. Dovon believe that the present 2 percent social security tax on the employee should be saws 1 * 
2. Do you believe it should be returned to 114 Percent 61 | 718| 232 
3. Do you support an increase in old-age assistance benefits: 789 | 111 111 
4. Do you favor an increase in the death benefits under social security 577 | 222 212 
5. Do you believe that hospitalization, sickness, and accident insurance should be covered by 
%%% E VSNL EEE VEN —. E SAA 292 | 608 1 
HOUSING 
1, Do you believe that more! ow-cost housing should be built by the State and Federal Gov- 
e r E NAE AES i 455 | 475 81 
2. Do you believe these should be multiple-unit dwellings? 172 | 465 374 
3. Do you feel they should be in 2-family units? —— 170 | 431 410 
LABOR LEGISLATION 
1, Are you in favor of raising the minimum wase? 546 | 363 102 
2, Do you feel this would be helpful to New England inso 
Btates is concerned? AREE seem a 435 | 344 232 
3. In your opinion could small business afford an increase? 354 | 323 334 
4. Do you believe that the Taft-Hartley Act is fair to . e und labor? 394 | 334 283 
(a) Would you favor outright repenl 142 | 536 333 
w Would you favor changes through amendments: 485 | 121 405 
5. Are there sections of this law which you feel are oppressive to workers? 324 | 293 394 
6, Are there, in your opinion, sections which are oppressive to small business. 263 | 243 505 
Sr. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 
1. Do you understand the questions involved in the St. Lawrence scaway? —1 545] 233 233 
2. Do you feel that the construction of the seaway would hurt eanploy ment in our area? 273 | 374 364 
3. Do you believe the St. Lawrence seaway would hurt the future economy of the New England 
ß. ͤ K ——— E ES A T TT e ae 364 
VOTING AGE 
1. Do 8 pelare that persons who are 18 years old should be given the right to vote in national 
SOA ye ee Ee e a RR O a ee 375 | 596 40 
LOCAL ISSUES 
1. Do you believe the port of Boston should have more Federal assistance? 566 | 172 273 
2. In your opinion, is the Federal Government treating New England fai t 
A PAATE — ——:. anemone mesa teeing 8 172 | 496 343 


Please use the back page for additional comments on any of these subjects, and any other 


ae in which you are particularly interested, 


The Responsibility of the CAB to the 
All-Cargo Air Carriers 


— y 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, in regard 
to the appropriation for the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and for payment of 


subsidy aid to the passenger-carrying 
airlines, a great deal has been said here- 
tofore to justify the appropriation re- 
garding the great need and importance 
of granting this Government aid to the 
passenger airlines in order that we might 
maintain adequate civilian air support 
available to the military when needed 
for national defense, and that we might 
also be assured of adequate airmail serv- 
ice for the Nation. 

I feel that this is a most appropriate 
time to bring to the attention of the Con- 
gress that a relatively new and extremely 
important segment of our air industry, 
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developed by an able group of young vet- 
erans of World War II, the nonsubsi- 
dized all-cargo airlines, actually made 
the largest contribution to the recent 
Tokyo airlift of any segment of our air 
industry during the Korean hostilities; 
in fact, these nonsubsidized cargo car- 
riers flew more than 55 percent of the 
entire tonnage moved by our civilian 
airlines during this emergency. 
Furthermore, one of these all-cargo 
carriers, the Flying Tiger Line, Inc., now 
the largest cargo air line in the world, 
has offered to carry mail for the Gov- 
ernment without subsidy at about one- 
third of the minimum service rate now 
being paid by the Government for the 
carriage of airmail. Although their ap- 
plications have been pending for many 
months, no action has as yet been taken 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board. On 
the other hand, the passenger air lines 
have been permitted by the Board to 
compete with the cargo lines in the 
freight field, with their competition 
subsidized by supplemental revenues 
from mail, express, passengers, and ac- 
tually also by Government subsidy aid. 
Under the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938, the Civil Aeronautics Board has 
the responsibility for the encouragement 
and development of an air transporta- 
tion system properly adapted to the 
present and future needs of the foreign 
and domestic commerce of the United 
States, of the postal service, and of the 
national defense. Nowhere in the Civil 
Aeronautics Act is the Board's respon- 
sibility limited to the development and 
encouragement of passenger air lines 
alone. In the declaration of policy by 
the Congress, it was intended that all 
worthwhile segments of civil aeronautics 
be encouraged in their proper and ade- 
quate development by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, and subsidy aid was pro- 
vided for by the Congress merely as one 
of the means whereby the Civil Aero- 
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nautics Board might assist in maintain- 
ing adequate air transportation required 
for the commerce of the United States, 
the postal service, and the national de- 
fense. Nowhere in the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act is it suggested that the interest 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board in the 
development of adequate civil aviation 
be limited to those air lines who receive 
subsidy aid or who are made eligible by 
the Board to receive such Government 
aid. 

During the past year a study of Federal 
aviation policies has been made at the 
request of the President of the United 
States by his Air Coordinating Commit- 
tee. A report entitled “Civil Air Policy” 
was made by the Committee on May 1, 
and on May 26, this year, the President 
adopted the report “as a guide in future 
consideration of questions related to the 
subject of civil aviation and in making 
recommendations to Congress.” I quote 
briefly from portions of the report re- 
garding air cargo: 

The potential value of a healthy and ex- 
panding air-cargo industry to our economy 
and national defense has become increasing- 
ly apparent. A quickened industrial pace, 
combined with the national need to utilize 
our resources more efficiently, promises to 
make the movement of cargo by air as essen- 
tial as the established need for air carriage 
of persons and mail. 

Proper growth of the air-cargo industry 
will provide, in addition to economic bene- 
fits, a civil air-cargo fleet forming a substan- 
tial security asset in the event of national 
mobilization. 

The further development of the air-cargo 
industry, with particular emphasis on all- 
cargo services, is in the national interest and 
should be encouraged. 


The President’s Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee report continues on at some 
length regarding the national importance 
of the cargo airlines and makes a number 
of recommendations as to ways in which 
Federal agencies should encourage the 
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development and maintenance of a 
healthy cargo industry by expanded use 
of civil cargo airlift, by granting all- 
cargo carriers certificates of longer du- 
ration to enable them to obtain adequate 
financing, and so forth. It would be 
certainly consistent with the President’s 
civil air policy, as well as with the intent 
of Congress as expressed in the Civil 
Aeronautics Act, for the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board to permit all-cargo carriers 
of proven worth and stability, such as 
the world’s largest all-cargo carrying 
airline, the Flying Tiger Line, Inc., to 
carry such cargo as express, parcel post 
and mail, which come rightfully within 
the category of property or cargo, which 
these airlines are especially equipped to 
handle. 

Recently on May 18, Mr. Robert W. 
Prescott, president of the Flying Tiger 
Line, Inc., testified before the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee of the 
Senate regarding the current status of 
the all-cargo airlines. Mr. Prescott’s 
statement is, in my opinion, extremely 
worthwhile and I believe will be of con- 
siderable interest to Members of the 
House of Representatives—it was placed 
in the Appendix of the daily CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD on June 30, 1954. 

While we are being asked by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board for millions of dollars 
in appropriations to enable them to carry 
out that part of their responsibility for 
the maintenance of services by the pas- 
senger airlines, I take this opportunity 
to remind the Board and to call to the 
attention of the Congress that the Board 
also has a responsibility under the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938 for fostering and 
maintaining a healthy air freight indus- 
try, which has become essential to our 
economy and to the national defense by 
such action by the Board as will reflect 
equitable treatment for this segment of 
the aviation industry under existing law 
and existing executive policy. 


SENATE 
TueEspay, Jury 6, 1954 
(Legislative day of Friday, July 2, 1954) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou God of our fathers, to the high 
altar of Thy everlasting mercy we come 
each with his private need which only 
Thou knowest. We return to the hard 
and stern facts of the present bitterly 
divided world, after our hearts have 
been strangely moved by the inspiring 
spectacle of our dear land of the free 
reveling in the celebration of its dearly 
bought liberties, and resolving with new 
vows registered in heaven to defend and 
preserve our heritage against all foes. 
As the sacred memories of dark and 
doubtful days, when was launched this 
noble experiment dedicated to the freely 
expressed will of all the people, again 
stir the Republic on the birthday of the 
state, may we the spiritual heirs of the 
founders follow in their train, in these 


most perilous days since the clanging 
bell rang out its great glad tidings pro- 
claiming liberty to all the land. We ask 
it in the name of that One whose truth 
makes men free. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. C., July 6, 1954. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. J. GLENN BEALL, a Senator 
from the State of Maryland, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence, 
` STYLES BRIDGES, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. BEALL thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. KNoWLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 


July 2, 1954, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the House had 
passed the following bill and joint reso- 
lution, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate: 

H. R. 9680. An act to provide for the con- 
tinued price support for agricultural prod- 
ucts; to augment the marketing and dis- 
posal of such products; to provide for 
greater stability in agriculture; and for 
other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 534. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the Secretary of Commerce to sell cer- 
tain war-built passenger-cargo vessels, and 
for other purposes. 


COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO AT- 
TEND FUNERAL OF THE LATE 
SENATOR BUTLER OF NEBRASKA 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore announced that, pursuant to the 
second resolving clause uf Senate Reso- 
lution 274, agreed to July 1, 1954, the Vice 
President had appointed the following 
Senators to constitute, together with the 
Vice President, the committee on the 
part of the Senate to attend the funeral 
of the late Senator Butler of Nebraska: 
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Mrs. Bowrinc, Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. WILEY, 
Mr. LANGER, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. MILLIKIN, 
Mr. Corvon, Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, 
Mr, CAPEHART, Mr. HICKENLOOPER, Mr. 
Morse, Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. YOUNG, 
Mr. KNOWLAND, Mr. FLANDERS, Mr, 
SPARKMAN, Mr. Bricker, Mr. Ives, Mr. 
JENNER, Mr. McCartuy, Mr. MALONE, 
Mr. Martin, Mr. THYE, Mr. WATKINS, 
Mr. WILLIAMs, Mr. Munot, Mr. HEN- 
DRICKSON, Mr. ScHOEPPEL, Mrs. SMITH 
of Maine, Mr. DworsHak, Mr. CLEMENTS, 
Mr. CARLSON, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. BUTLER, 
Mr. Case, Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. WELKER, Mr. 
Durr, Mr. Busu, Mr. Cooper, Mr. Por- 
TER, Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. Barrett, Mr. 
BEALL, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. Gore, Mr. 
Payne, Mr. PURTELL, Mr. Upton, and Mr. 
CRIPPA, 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that immedi- 
ately following the quorum call there 
may be the customary morning hour for 
the transaction of routine business, 
under the usual 2-minute limitation on 
speeches. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names; 


Beall Fill Monroney 
Bricker Holland Murray 
Crippa Johnson, Tex. Neely 
Daniel Johnston, S. C. Payne 
Dirksen Knowland Schoeppel 
Ervin Langer Smathers 
Flanders Lehman Stennis 
Goldwater Magnuson Williams 
Gore Mansfield 

Hendrickson Martin 


Mr. KNOWLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Bar- 
RETT], the Senator from Utah [Mr. BEN- 
NETT], the Senator from Nebraska [Mrs. 
BowRrING], the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Case], the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. DworsHax], the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. HICKENLOOPER], and the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. MALONE] are neces- 
sarily absent having been appointed 
members, on the part of the Senate, 
of the committee to attend the funeral 
of the late Senator Butler of Nebraska. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. BRIDGES], the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Fercuson], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. POTTER], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Upton], and the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. WILEY], are necessarily absent. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CLEMENTS] and the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SPARKMAN] are necessarily 
absent, having been appointed members 
on the part of the Senate of the com- 
mittee to attend the funeral of the late 
Senator Butler of Nebraska. 
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The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
Las], the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EasTLAND], the Senators from Louisiana 
[Mr. ELLENDER and Mr. Lone], the Sena- 
tor from Delaware [Mr. FREAR], the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN], 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
NINGS], the Senator from Minnesota 
Mr. Humpurey], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson], the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], 
the Senator from Massachusetts IMr. 
KENNEDY], the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Kerr], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Lennon], the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK], 
and the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLELLAN] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. A quorum is not present. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be in- 
structed to request the attendance of 
absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Sergeant at Arms will exe- 
cute the order of the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. 
Burke, Mr. BUSH, Mr. BUTLER, Mr. BYRD, 
Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. CARLSON, Mr. CHAVEZ, 
Mr. Cooper, Mr. Corpon, Mr. Durr, Mr. 
FULBRIGHT, Mr. GEORGE, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. 
Ives, Mr. JENNER, Mr. JOHNSON of Colo- 
rado, Mr. KILGORE, Mr. KucHet, Mr. Mc- 
Carran, Mr. McCartHy, Mr. MILLIKIN, 
Mr. Morse, Mr. Munpt, Mr. PASTORE, Mr. 
PURTELL, Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. RUSSELL, 
Mrs. SMITH of Maine, Mr. SMITH of New 
Jersey, Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. THYE, Mr. 
WATKINS, Mr. WELKER, and Mr. YOUNG 
entered the Chamber and answered to 
their names. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. A quorum is present. 

Morning business is now in order, 
under the usual 2-minute limitation on 
speeches. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 


PROPOSED AWARD OF CONCESSION CONTRACT, 
MOUNT VERNON, Va. 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a proposed award of a concession contract 
to provide accommodations, facilities, and 
services for the public at Mount Vernon on 
the George Washington Memorial Parkway, 
Virginia (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORT ON TITLE X or CLASSIFICATION ACT OF 
1949 


A letter from the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the operations of title X of the Classification 
Act of 1949, for the fiscal year 1953 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 
Three letters from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, copies of orders suspending deporta- 
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tion of certain aliens, together with a state- 
ment of the facts and pertinent provisions 
of law as to each alien, and the reasons for 
ordering such suspension (with accompany- 
ing papers); to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


GRANTING oF STATUS OF PERMANENT RESI- 
DENCE TO CERTAIN ALIENS 


Two letters from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, copies of orders granting the applica- 
tions for permanent residence filed by 
certain aliens, together with a statement of 
the facts and pertinent provisions of law as 
to each alien, and the reasons for granting 
such applications (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


BERNARDINO CANARES SACLO 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report in the case of Bernardino Canares 
Saclo, and inquiring what action has been 
taken by the Congress in connection there- 
with (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, and referred as indicated: 


By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 


pore: 

A resolution adopted by the convention 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
America, Minneapolis, Minn., relating to 
proposed legislation to provide a chaplain 
for the Military Academy; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

A resolution adopted by the Missouri River 
States Committee at Yellowstone National 
Park, favoring the enactment of the bill 
(S. 2821) granting the consent of Congress 
to the States of Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Wyoming 
to negotiate and enter into a compact for 
the disposition, allocation, diversion, and 
apportionment of the waters of the Missouri 
River and its tributaries, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the Association of American Geographers, 
signed by Burton W. Adkinson, secretary, 
embodying a resolution adopted by that As- 
sociation, relating to the payment of the 
United States quota to the Pan American In- 
stitute of Geography and History; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Telegrams from the Governor of the Vir- 
gin Islands, the Chamber of Commerce of 
St. Thomas, and Bill and Nillie Greer, of St. 
Thomas, all of the Virgin Islands, express- 
ing condolences at the death of the late 
Senator Butler of Nebraska; ordered to lie on 
the table. 


FARM PROBLEMS—RESOLUTIONS 
OF PEMBINA COUNTY (N. DAK.) 
FARMERS UNION CONVENTION 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, six resolutions adopted by 
the 1954 convention of the Pembina 
County (N. Dak.) Farmers Union, relat- 
ing to full parity for agriculture, and so 
forth. These resolutions are signed by 
Wilbur Roselton, president, J. E. Peter- 
son, secretary, and Roman Stellon, Carol 
Roselton, and Glen A. Martin, members 
of the executive committee. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE OF THE 
1954 PEMBINA County FARMERS UNION 
CONVENTION 


RESOLUTION 1 


We reaffirm our stand of full parity for 
agriculture on all our basic crops and we urge 
our Congressmen and Senators to fight for 
full parity and use their vote and influence 
to secure passage of full parity legislation 
for agriculture. We suggest that a copy of 
this resolution be sent to each of our Sena- 
tors and Congressmen. 

RESOLUTION 2 


We urge our county board to expand our 
junior work so that the work with our young 
people may be carried on in every local in 
the county. We urge the members in the 
locals to take a more active part in junior 
work to act as leaders and to help in getting 
our young folks interested and to attend the 
various junior and reserve camps. We urge 
the members of our locals to give the voting 
juniors responsible positions in our locals. 


RESOLUTION 3 
Whereas the trend of agriculture in North 


Dakota is definitely toward fewer and larger 
farms, and 


Whereas we believe that this trend is en- 


dangering the very existence of the family 
farm, the small towns, the schools, the 
churches, and the small businessman. 

Now, therefore, we, the Pembina County 
Farmers Union in convention assembled, do 
hereby contend that measures should be 
taken to stop this trend by enacting an en- 
abling amendment to the constitution of 
North Dakota that will make it possible for 
the legislature or the people to enact a 
graduated tax on land to become an effective 
method to discourage this trend and to in- 
sure the future of the family farm in the 
State of North Dakota. 


RESOLUTION 4 


We urge the managers of our cooperatives 
to use all the facilities and handle the 
products offered by our regional cooperatives 
and to restrict their outside purchases to 
those items that cannot be secured through 
cooperative channels. We also urge the 
managers of our cooperatives to take a more 
active part in the Farmers Union locals, 
working closely with them in the Farmers 
Union educational program. 


RESOLUTION 5 
We recommend to our county board that 
they do their utmost to reactivate the various 
dormant locals in the county and to put on 
a vigorous membership campaign. 
RESOLUTION 6 
We wish to thank the Cavalier City Band 
for providing music for our evening pro- 
gram and for rescheduling their program to 
accommodate our plans. 
WILBUR HOSELTON, 


Presiding. 


VETERANS’ HOSPITAL AT COLUM- 
BIA, S. C—RESOLUTION OF DE- 
PARTMENT OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
AMERICAN LEGION 
Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 


Mr. President, it has been called to my 
attention that in South Carolina veter- 
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ans are suffering because of the scarcity 
of beds in veterans’ hospitals. To illus- 


-trate my point, 180,000 additional South 


Carolina veterans emerged from World 
War II, and more than 30,000 from the 
Korean conflict, and there have not been 
any additional beds provided in the vet- 
erans’ hospital at Columbia, S. C. 

The American Legion, Department of 
South Carolina, adopted a resolution, 
which I ask to have appropriately re- 
ferred and printed in the body of the 
ReEcoRD at this point. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the veterans’ hospital at Colum- 
bia was opened in December 1932, and later 
in the 1930’s was enlarged to a total capacity 
of 609 beds, to provide only for veterans of the 
Spanish War and World War I; and 

Whereas approximately 180,000 additional 
veterans emerged from World War II, and 
more than 30,000 came out of the Korean 
conflict, giving us a total veteran population 
in excess of 235,000, there has been no new 
hospital construction in South Carolina since 
1945, as has been the case in many States 
where the need has not been greater; and 

Whereas the limited allocation of funds 
for the operation of the hospital in Columbia 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1954, 
makes it necessary to fix the operating bed 
capacity to 427 beds and thereby rendering 
it impossible for that hospital to provide 
medical and surgical care for only a segment 
of those veterans who not only need hos- 
pitalization but who are not financially able 
to pay for it in other hospitals; and 

Whereas as evidence of this deplorable sit- 
uation there is a constant waiting list of 
applicants, the daily total running from 150 
to 200, thus necessitating a long waiting pe- 
riod, with the prospect that as time passes 
the number of applicants will increase be- 
cause of age factors; and 

Whereas even though there are VA general 
medical and sugical, neuropsychiatric, and 
TB hospitals located in the adjoining States 
of North Carolina and Georgia, only a lim- 
ited number of beds in those hospitals are 
available for our overflow of applicants, and 
none for the mental case unless it has been 
declared to be service connected, thereby 
making it necessary for the State hospital in 
Columbia to care for our mental cases: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion, De- 
partment of South Carolina at its annual 
convention convened in Greenville this the 
22d day of June 1954, goes on record as de- 
ploring the unfortunate situation which 
faces the sick and disabled veterans in South 
Carolina who need hospitalization who are 
not able to pay for same in private hospitals; 
be it further 

Resolved, That the department protests 
the present practice of limiting funds for 
the operation of the hospital in Columbia 
and thereby removing from use approximate- 
ly 175 beds which were constructed for the 
benefit of South Carolina veterans, while at 
the same time opening and staffing new hos- 
pitals in other areas of the country; be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
furnished each Member of our congressional 
delegation to the end that they may again 
be reminded of the seriousness of the situa- 
tion in our State which has created a burden 
on State-supported sanataria. 

I certify that this resolution was passed 
at the department convention in Greenville, 
June 22, 1954. 

J. J. BULLARD, 
Department Adjutant. 
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HEALTH SERVICE PREPAYMENT 
PLAN REINSURANCE ACT—TELE- 
GRAM 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, last 
week I received a telegram from Dr. J. L. 
Lattimore, chairman of the legislative 
committee of the Kansas Medical Soci- 
ety, expressing the opposition of the 
medical profession of Kansas to the bill 
(S. 3114) to improve the public health 
by encouraging more extensive use of 
the voluntary prepayment method in 
the provision of personal health services. 

Dr. Lattimore’s telegram is well sub- 
stantiated by a large number of letters 
I have received from medical doctors of 
the State of Kansas. 

As the hearings on Senate 3114 have 
been concluded, it is impossible for me 
to make this telegram a part of the com- 
mittee record, and therefore, I am call- 
ing it to the attention of the Senate and 
request that it be printed in the Recorp 
and referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

TOPEKA, Kans., June 30, 1954. 
Senator FRANK CARLSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Medical profession of Kansas strongly 
opposed to reinsurance bill S. 3114 and 
would appreciate your vote against this 


proposal, 
J. L. LATTIMORE, M. D., 
Chairman, Legislative Committee, 
Kansas Medical Society. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


By Mr. LANGER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 120. A bill for the relief of Gerasimos 
Giannatos (Rept. No. 1710); 

S. 231. A bill for the relief of Otmar Sprah 
(Rept. No. 1711); 

S. 232. A bill for the relief of Hugo Kern 
(Rept. No. 1712); 

S. 808. A bill for the relief of Frederick 
Wiesinger (Rept. No. 1713); 

S. 810. A bill for the relief of Jan E. 
Tomezycki (Rept. No. 1714); 

S. 1212. A bill for the relief of Alice Masa- 
ryk (Rept. No. 1715); 

S. 2387. A bill for the relief of Willy Voos 
and his wife, Alma Voos (Rept. No. 1716); 

S. 2510. A bill for the relief of Paul 
Lewerenz and Margareta Ehrhard Lewerenz 
(Rept. No. 1717); 

S. 2542. A bill for the relief of Glicerio M. 
Ebuna (Rept. No. 1718); 

S. 2635. A bill for the relicf of Nadeem 
Tannous and Mrs. Jamile Tannous (Rept. 
No. 1719); 

S. 2798. A bill for the relief of Azizollah 
Azordegan (Rept. No. 1720); 

S. 2958. A bill for the relief of Ida Reiss- 
muller and Johnny Damon Eugene Reiss- 
muller (Rept. No. 1721); 

S. 3306. A bill for the relief of Kang Chay 
Won (Rept. No. 1722); 

H. R. 733. A bill for the relief of Hilde- 
gard H. Nelson (Rept. No. 1723); 

H. R. 734. A bill for the relief of Mihai 
Handrabura (Rept. No. 1724); 

H. R. 944. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Zygmunt Sowinski (Rept. No. 1725); 

H. R. 1115. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Suhula Adata (Rept. No. 1726); 
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H. R. 1762. A bill for the relief of Sugako 
Nakai (Rept, No. 1727); 

H. R. 2899. A bill for the relief of Igor 
Shwabe (Rept. No. 1728); 

H. R. 3333. A bill for the relief of Julia N. 
Emmanuel (Rept. No. 1729); 

H. R. 3624. A bill for the relief of Peter M. 
Leaming (Rept. No. 1730); 

H. R. 6650. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Gerny (Rept. No. 1731); 

H. R. 6998. A bill for the relief of Erna 
White (Rept. No. 1732); 

H.R.7500. A bill for the relief of Kurt 
Forsell (Rept. No. 1733); and 

H. R. 7802. A bill for the relief of Hanna 
Werner and her child, Hanna Elizabeth 
Werner (Rept. No. 1734). 

By Mr. LANGER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 328. A bill for the relief of Casimero 
Rivera Gutierrez, Teresa Gutierrez; Sisana 
Rivera Gutierrez; Martha Aguilera Gutierrez, 
and Armando Casimero Gutierrez (Rept. No. 
1735); 

S. 771. A bill for the relief of Anni Wolf 
and her minor son (Rept. No. 1736); 

S. 966. A bill for the relief of Demitrious 
Vasilious Karavogeorg (Rept. No. 1737); 

S. 2456. A bill for the relief of Martin 
Genuth (Rept. No. 1738); 

S. 2504. A bill for the relief of Elisa Alber- 
tina Cioccio Rigazzi or Elisa Cioccio (Rept. 
No. 1739); 

S. 2512. A bill for the relief of Jeannette 
Kalker and Abraham Benjamin Kalker 
(Rept. No. 1740); 

S. 2587. A bill for the relief of Domencio 
Peri (Rept. No. 1741); and 

S. 3085. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Helen 
Stryk (Rept. No. 1742). 

By Mr. LANGER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 673. A bill for the relief of Urho Paavo 
Patokoski and his family (Rept. No. 1743); 
and 

H. R. 1673. A bill for the relief of James I. 
Smith (Rept. No. 1744). 


AMENDMENT OF SUBVERSIVE AC- 
TIVITIES CONTROL ACT, RELAT- 
ING TO IDENTITY OF CERTAIN 
COMMUNIST-INFILTRATED OR- 
GANIZATIONS—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I report 
an original bill to amend the Subversive 
Activities Control Act of 1950 to provide 
for the determination of the identity of 
certain Communist-infiltrated organiza- 
tions, and for other purposes, and I sum- 
mit a report (No. 1709) thereon. 

In view of the hard work which has 
been performed in the field embraced by 
the bill by certain Senators, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill bear the 
names of the following Senators, in addi- 
tion to my own, as cosponsors: The Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Fercu- 
son], and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
WELKER]. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The report will be received, and 
the bill will be placed on the calendar; 
and, without objection, the names of the 
additional cosponsors will be added to 
the bill, as requested by the Senator 
from Maryland. 

The bill (S. 3706) to amend the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Act of 1950 to 
provide for the determination of the 
identity of certain Communist-infil- 
trated organizations, and for other pur- 
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poses, reported by Mr. BUTLER from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, was read 
twice by its title, and placed on the cal- 
endar. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

S. 3705. A bill for the relief of Edoardo 
Maria Filippo Baldassare Perrone di San 
Martino; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S.3706. A bill to amend the Subversive 
Activities Control Act of 1950 to provide for 
the determination of the identity of certain 
Communist-infiltrated organizations, and 
for other purposes; placed on the calendar. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BUTLER when he 
reported the above bill from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, which appear under a sep- 
arate heading.) 

By Mr. BRICKER: 

S. 3707. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act in order to provide civil lia- 
bility for violations of such act by common 
carriers by motor vehicles and freight for- 
warders; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1954— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
submit for appropriate reference amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by me 
to the bill (H. R. 9678) to promote the 
security and foreign policy of the United 
States by furnishing assistance to 
friendly nations, and for other purposes, 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954. I ask 
unanimous consent that the amend- 
ments, together with a statement by me 
relative thereto, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendments will be received, 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and will be printed; and, 
without objection, the amendments and 
statement will be printed in the RECORD. 

The amendments submitted by Mr, 
SMATHERS are as follows: 

On page 21, line 15, strike out “$130,000,- 
000” and insert 8124. 000, 000.“ 

On page 21, line 20, strike out 885,000, 
000” and insert 881,000,000. 

On page 24, lines 17 to 19, strike out 8112. 
070,000 for technical cooperation programs 
in the Near East, Africa, south Asia, Far East, 
and Pacific, and Latin America” and insert 
“$88,570,000 for technical cooperation pro- 
grams in the Near East, Africa, south Asia, 
and Far East and Pacific, and $33,500,000 
for such programs in Latin America.” 


The statement by Senator SMATHERS 
is as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR SMATHERS 


Not too long ago I stated on the Senate 
floor in bringing to the attention of the 
Senate the danger of the Communist men- 
ace in Latin America that I would submit 
amendments to the foreign aid bill which 
would increase funds intended for use in 
Latin American countries. 

I am submitting the amendments today 
for now that the threatened yoke of com- 
munism has been thrown off in Guatemala, 
it is vitally necessary that we assist the 
anti-Communist forces in Latin America to 
eliminate the conditions of poverty and il- 
literacy in which the seeds of communism 
blossom and flourish. 

It is not my purpose in proposing the 
amendments to increase the total amount 
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of foreign aid, but merely to reallocate the 
funds found to be necessary so that Latin 
America will receive its proper proportion- 
ate place in this program. My amendments 
are designed to transfer funds where it will 
least affect any planned program in con- 
nection with foreign aid. Therefore under 
title II of the foreign aid bill, my amend- 
ments propose to reduce the sum of $215 
million allocated for development assistance 
for the Near East, Africa, and South Asia by 
$10 million and increase the $25 million set 
aside for technical cooperation assistance to 
Latin America to $35 million, specifically ear- 
marking this for Latin America. 

Specifically, the amendments propose to 
reduce the authorization for economic de- 
velopment assistance for the Near East and 
Africa from $130 million to $124 million or 
approximately 4.6 percent. They further 
propose to reduce the authorization for eco- 
nomic development assistance for South 
Asia from $85 million to $81 million or ap- 
proximately 4.7 percent. They further pro- 
pose to break down the technical coopera- 
tion authorization of $112,070,000 into $88,- 
570,000 for the Near East, Africa, South Asia, 
and the Far East and Pacific and $33,500,000 
for Latin America. The amendments will 
not in any way have the effect of increas- 
ing the overall amount of $3,500,000,000 for 
foreign aid. 

There can be no question that great need 
exists for raising the standard of living in 
Latin America, and that the people there 
must be able to look forward to a better 
life along with their neighbors, if we are 
to prevent the spread of communism in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

The proposed amendments are not in- 
tended to limit the aid for Latin American 
countries to the $35 million technical co- 
operation assistance program. The purpose 
is to bring the matter to the attention of 
the Foreign Relations Committee where it 
is hoped serious consideration will be given 
to a program providing adequate foreign 
aid to Latin America. I am hopeful that 
the committee will see fit to increase the 
amount of aid going to Latin America for 
this purpose far in excess of the proposed 
increase suggested in my amendments. It 
is my feeling that if we are to spend approxi- 
mately $3,500,000,000 for foreign aid, we 
should spend at least a half billion of this 
sum in our own hemisphere, 

As I have stated in the past, we must 
act, as well as talk, like good neighbors. 
The time has now arrived to take some of 
the money proposed to be spent for foreign 
aid in other areas of the world and utilize 
it to its maximum advantage within our 
own hemisphere. At the time the foreign 
aid bill was first presented to the Congress, 
I feel sure that the threat of the Communist 
menace in Latin America had not received 
the attention that it deserves today. We 
must take a more realistic approach to this 
problem and the time to do it is now. 


HOUSE BILL AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED OR PLACED ON 
CALENDAR 


The following bill and joint resolution 
were each read twice by their titles, and 
referred or placed on the calendar, as 


indicated: 


H. R. 9680. An act to provide for the con- 
tinued price support for agricultural prod- 
ucts; to augment the marketing and dis- 
posal of such products; to provide for greater 
stability in agriculture; and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

H. J. Res. 534. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the Secretary of Commerce to sell cer- 
tain war-built passenger-cargo vessels, and 
for other purposes; placed on the calendar. 
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REVISION OF THE ORGANIC ACT OF 
THE VIRGIN ISLANDS—CHANGE 
OF CONFEREE 


Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
Senator from California [Mr. KUCHEL] 
be substituted for that of the late Sena- 
tor Hugh Butler, of Nebraska, as a con- 
feree on the bill (S. 3378) to revise the 
Organic Act of the Virgin Islands of the 
United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Crippa in the chair). Is there objection 
to the request of the Senator from Ore- 
gon? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 


WATER FOR IRRIGATION AND DO- 
MESTIC USE FROM THE SANTA 
MARGARITA RIVER, CALIF.— 
CHANGE OF CONFEREE 


Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS] be 
substituted for that of the late Senator 
Hugh Butler, of Nebraska, as a conferee 
on the bill (H. R. 5731) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to construct, 
operate, and maintain certain facilities 
to provide water for irrigation and do- 
mestic use from the Santa Margarita 
River, Calif., and the joint utilization of 
a dam and reservoir and other water- 
work facilities by the Department of the 
Interior and the Department of the 
Navy, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Oregon? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


PRINTING OF REVIEW OF REPORT 
ON AMAZON CREEK, OREG. (S. 
DOC. NO. 131) 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent a letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a report dated April 
30, 1954, from the Chief of Engineers, 
Department of the Army, together with 
accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a review of report on Amazon 
Creek, Oreg., with a view to determin- 
ing whether any modification of the 
existing project for flood protection at 


Eugene, Oreg., should be made at this 


time, which was requested by a resolu- 
tion of the Committee on Public Works 
dated October 14, 1949. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the report be referred 
to the Committee on Public Works and 
be printed as a Senate document, with 
an illustration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COM- 
MITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. LANGER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Charles E. Whittaker, of Missouri, to be 
United States district judge for the western 
district of Missouri, vice Albert L. Reeves, 
retired; and 

B. Hayden Crawford, of Oklahoma, to be 
United States attorney for the northern dis- 
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trict of Oklahoma, vice Whitfield Y. Mauzy, 
resigned. 

By Mr. HENDRICKSON, from the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary: 

William F. Tompkins, of New Jersey, to be 
an Assistant Attorney General; and 

Raymond Del Tufo, Jr., of New Jersey, to 
be United States attorney for the district 
of New Jersey, vice William F, Tompkins, 
promoted. 


STAR MAIL ROUTE IN NEW MEXICO 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, we 
are having some trouble finding the facts 
with reference to a star mail route in 
New Mexico. 

A veteran named Liberato A. Leal, Jr., 
who spent 37 months in the South Pa- 
cific, was 1 of 30 bidders who responded 
to a post office circular of March 18 call- 
ing for a bid on Star Route 67169 from 
Bernalillo to Pena Blanca in Sandoval 
County. Leal was the low bidder and 
was so notified by the Post Office Depart- 
ment on June 18. He was told to begin 
his work on July 1. He made arrange- 
ments for an investment of $2,500 in 
equipment so that he might start July 1, 
but on June 28 the order was rescinded 
and orders are being issued extending 
the present contract of Romeo Ortiz 
which calls for compensation at a rate 
nearly 50 percent higher than the bid 
of Mr. Leal. 

This is not, or at least should not be, 
a political squabble, since all three of 
the low bidders are Republicans. Ap- 
parently the contract was suspended on 
the basis that Leal was a young man. 
He is young—28 years old—but he was 
not too young to wear the uniform of 
his country and not too young to serve 
in the South Pacific for more than 3 
years. 

In the second place it was charged 
that he was not a resident of the county; 
but he has lived there all of his life. 
The final charge was that he bid for 
someone else. The fact that he ar- 
ranged to buy the equipment and do the 
work indicates that this veteran was 
looking only for a job for himself. 

In order that this situation may be 
properly understood, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
at this point a letter to me from Dick 
Montoya, sheriff of Sandoval County, 
attesting to the good character of this 
young veteran, a letter from Manuel 
Aragon, mayor of Bernalillo, N. Mex., the 
county seat of Sandoval County, letters 
from J. F. Castillo, Jr., and Isidro San- 
chez, both of Bernalillo, together with 
the wording of a petition signed by hun- 
dreds of his friends and neighbors, start- 
ing with Mrs. Joe E. Gros, of Bernalillo, 
N. Mex. To save space in the Recorp, I 
will not include all the other names, 
but will supply them to the Post Office 
Department if anyone there is interested 
in the case of this veteran. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and petition were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

BERNALILLO, N. MEX., July 3, 1954. 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: I beg to impose on your 

good office for assistance in behalf of a vet- 


eran and resident of the county in which I 
serve as sheriff, 
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I have known Liberato Leal, Jr., since he 
was a very young boy. I have known his 
family as well. He is a fine young man and 
has served his country in the Armed Forces 
with honor. He is 28 years old. 

It is my information that he was awarded 
a mail contract, and that upon the filing 
by some unknown person of charges against 
this young man his contract was recalled. 

I know of nothing against his character 
and I highly recommend your intercession 
in his behalf. 

Sincerely, 
Dick MONTOYA, 
Sheriff, Sandoval County. 


BERNALILLO, N. MEX., July 3, 1954. 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Liberato Leal, Jr., a citizen 
of Sandoval County, was notified on June 18 
by the Assistant Postmaster General that he 
had been accepted to carry the mail on route 
67169, from Bernalillo to Pena Blanca. 

On June 28, he was informally notified 
that his contract had been recalled, giving 
no explanation for the action taken. Many 
of the unsuccessful bidders as well as resi- 
dents of Bernalillo would like to know the 
facts regarding the rescinding of said con- 
tract. 

I have had close acquaintance with Mr. 
Leal since his return from the United States 
service. If he is given an opportunity to 
vindicate himself from the charges filed with 
the Postal Transportation Service, I am posi- 
tive that he will give us excellent service as 
a United States mail carrier. 

I highly recommend Mr. Leal for this par- 
ticular position. 

Very truly yours, 
MANUEL ARAGON, 
Mayor of Bernalillo. 
BERNALILLO, N. MEX., July 3, 1954, 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: I am calling your atten- 
tion in behalf of Liberato Leal. Mr. J. C. 
Allen, Assistant Postmaster General, noti- 
fied him on the 18th of June that he had 
been the successful bidder for mail route 
67,169 and instructed him to commence car- 
rying the mail on July 1, 1954. 

On June 28, 1954, after having gone to con- 
siderable expense in preparing himself to per- 
form the duties of mail carrier, he was noti- - 
fied by the postal transportation service 
here in Albuquerque that his contract had 
been rescinded and that the present con- 
tractor would have his contract extended. 

This matter has aroused many people here 
in Sandoval County, in view of the unfair 
treatment given to one of its citizens. 

Information has reached us that charges 
have been filed with the postal transporta- 
tion service in Washington by one individual 
against this young man, I will appreciate 
it if your office can find out the details re- 
garding these charges and who filed them. 

I respectfully request that an investiga- - 
tion of these charges be made, and if said 
charges are without foundation that Mr. 
Leal’s contract be reconsidered and he be 
given the opportunity to perform his du- 
ties on said route. 

Yours very truly, 
J. F. CASTILLO, Jr. 


BERNALILLO, N. MEX., July 3, 1954. 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sie: In fairness to residents that are 
being served by mail route 67,169, I recom- 
mend that a change of mail carrier be 
effected. 

Mr. Ortiz, the present mail-route carrier, 
is at the present time holding two 8-hour 
jobs, one as mail carrier, the other at the 
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port of entry. Therefore, he cannot render 
satisfactory service. 
I highly endorse Mr. Liberato Leal, who 
was the successful bidder. 
Yours truly, 
Ismno SANCHEZ, 
Livestock Inspector. 


To Whom It May Concern: 

We, the undersigned petitioners, served by 
mail route No, 67169, respectfully request 
that an investigation be made regarding the 
circumstances which led to the rescinding 
of Liberato Leal’s mail contract. He 
had already been officially notified of the 
contract award and had gone to the expense 
of $2,500 to meet the terms of this contract. 
It now develops that some individual placed 
charges against this man and as a result 
thereof has lost the contract. 

We state to the best of our knowledge 
this man is a reputable citizen and has a 
clean military service record. He is respon- 
sible and honest. 

We urge that immediate action be taken 
to correct the injustice which has been done. 

Signed this 3d day of July 1954. 

(Names and addresses omitted.) 


SUBSIDY REQUIREMENTS OF CER- 
TAIN UNITED STATES AIR CAR- 
RIERS 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recor at this point as 
a part of my remarks a letter from 
Hon. Chan Gurney, Chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, in regard to the 
payment of subsidies to airlines, dealing 
with the problem of the division ac- 
counting, to which the attention of the 
Senate was brought by the letter in- 
serted in the Recorp of June 8, 1954, by 
the Senator from West Virginia IMr. 
KILGORE]. 

This letter is a reply from Chairman 
Gurney, of the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
to the Attorney General's letter point- 
ing out that $50 million of alleged say- 
ings is not actually the fact. The Post- 
master General's letter is, to a degree, 
confusing, and the Chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board attempts to 
clarify the issue. 

The “offset” decision is involved in 
Senate bill 3426, on which the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
has scheduled further hearings for July 
8. Mr. Gurney’s letter will explain the 
issues that are raised by the letter of 
the Postmaster General. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD, 
Washington, July 1, 1954. 
Hon. JoHn W. BRICKER, 

Chairman, Senate Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, United 
States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Bricker: At the hearing on 
June 21, 1954, before the Senate Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce in con- 
nection with S. 3426, you requested the Board 
to submit comments regarding a letter and 
accompanying table submitted by the Post- 
master General to Senator KILGORE of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee indicating 
that, as the result of the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the C. & S. case, as much as 
$50,798,000 might be available in reduction of 
the subsidy requirements of several United 
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States air carriers. The letter and table pre- 
sented by the Postmaster General appear in 
the daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 8, 
1954, at pages A4234 and A4235. 

It is indeed disturbing that after the con- 
siderable testimony and materials that have 
been submitted on the offset question to 
the Senate and House Appropriations Com- 
mittees by the Board and the Post Office there 
should be so much misunderstanding and 
confusion. No one can presently eliminate 
the uncertainty that stems from the fact 
that the mail rate cases to which the ruling 
of the Suprem» Court in the C. & S. case is to 
be applied are pending before the Board 
and will not be concluded for some time. 
Nor can anyone presently predict with cer- 
tainty just how profitable will be the do- 
mestic operations of a particular carrier also 
operating an international division for the 
purpose of determining how much profit, if 
any, will be available to carry its losing for- 
eign division. We can and are anxious, how- 
ever, to clarify further certain points that 
have been the subject of statements ap- 
pearing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD during 
recent weeks. 

1. First of all, I should like to focus your 
attention on the Postmaster General's $50 
million figure as it might affect the Board’s 
request for appropriations for the fiscal year 
1955, since it is believed that there has been 
a substantial amount of misunderstanding 
on this score. Approximately $47 million of 
that amount—that is, all but about $4 mil- 
lion—relates to periods prior to October 1, 
1953, the date on which the provisions of 
Reorganization Plan No. 10 which became 
effective and hence to periods during which 
the Postmaster General remains responsible 
for the payment of all airmail pay, including 
subsidies. Under Plan No. 10, the Board is 
responsible for requesting appropriations and 
making payment of subsidies only in connec- 
tion with services rendered on and after 
October 1, 1953. Obviously, therefore, the 
maximum extent to which any part of the 
$50 million figure could affect the Board’s 
request for appropriations for fiscal 1955 is 
approximately $4 million. This takes full 
account of any elements of carryover from 
the appropriation transferred from the Post 
Office Department to the Board for the last 
9 months of fiscal 1954, that is, after October 
1, 1953. 

2. Further, with respect to the Board’s 
appropriations request for fiscal 1955, it is 
believed that there is little likelihood that 
the C. & S. decision will have any material 
effect on the subsidy requirements for the 
industry as a whole for fiscal 1955. The de- 
tails supporting this conclusion are set forth 
for each carrier in the printed copy of the 
hearings before the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations, United States 
Senate, at pages 1989 and 1991. A copy of 
that statement is submitted herewith for 
inclusion in this record. 

It is common knowledge that domestic air- 
line earnings have declined sharply during 
the past year, and, indeed, a number of air 
carriers have stated publicly their opinion 
that 1954 domestic earnings will fall below 
a fair return on the basis of the rates pres- 
ently in effect for the several services. A 
year or 2 ago, a good many carriers were 
earning substantially more than 8 percent 
on their domestic operations without any 
subsidy whatsoever. Thus, it is possible 
that for such past periods excess earnings 
may be available for offset against inter- 
national subsidies otherwise payable. It is 
apparent, however, that the current level of 
earnings has declined to the point where it 
becomes at least seriously doubtful whether 
the Board will be able to find, after notice 


and hearing, that there will be excess earn- 
ings available for offset against the subsidy 
requirements of the international divisions 
of the several carriers involved in pending 
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mail rate proceedings before the Board. At 
a later date, if the earnings of the subsidy- 
free domestic division of these carriers again 
increase, it is possible that sufficient excess 
earnings will develop to justify the Board 
in reopening certain rates for appropriate 
adjustment. 

3. Turning away now from the relation of 
the $50 million figure to the Board’s request 
for appropriations for fiscal 1955 to a con- 
sideration of other aspects of such figure, it 
is important to bear in mind that the Post 
Office Department is a full party to the pend- 
ing proceedings in which the offset issue is 
present, and indeed was the party that was 
essentially responsible for taking the C. and 
S. case to the Supreme Court. The fig- 
ure is therefore to be considered in the 
nature of an assertion by an interested 
party to a proceeding as to what it be- 
lieves the body charged with making a 
decision ought to agree with. In noting 
this point, the Board, of course, does not 
mean to cast disrepect or impugn the motives 
of the Post Office or any other party to the 
pending proceedings. It is at least an un- 
derstandable responsibility of each party to 
put its best foot forward, just as it is the 
responsibility of the Board to decide cases 
before it in accordance with its best under- 
standing of its duties under the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act. 

You must understand that there are wide 
differences between the parties to these pro- 
ceedings, both in theory and the amounts of 
money involved. Just to give you an example 
of where a difference in theory between the 
Post Office and the carriers might spell a 
difference in offset of millions of dollars, the 
Post Office contends that where a carrier has 
excess earnings in 1 year and a deficiency in 
another year, both years being in the open 
rate period, the Board should offset the 
excess earnings, but should ignore the defi- 
ciency. The carriers, on the other hand, con- 
tend that the Board should at the very least 
net the excess earnings against the defi- 
ciencies, and offset only any net excess. To 
give you a further indication of the com- 
plexities and novel character of the issues 
involved, it is interesting to note that coun- 
sel for the Bureau of Air Operations of the 
Board is contending for almost a million 
dollars more by way of offset against Pan 
American in the pending Transatlantic Mail 
Rate Case than the Post Office asserts. These 
and many other disputed issues must await 
the decision of the Board, and perhaps the 
courts. In the meantime, we urge the ut- 
most caution in evaluating the assertions of 
the various parties involved in the pertinent 
proceedings and pledge ourselves to furnish 
the Congress the most balanced estimates 
that we can make and that are consistent 
with our statutory duty of deciding cases 
only after an opportunity for hearing has 
been afforded all the parties. 

4. There appears to be an unfortunate 
misunderstanding that in furnishing the $50 
million figure, the Post Office was asserting 
that the entire amount could somehow be 
offset or recaptured by the Government. 
We did not so understand it, and have re- 
ceived confirmation of our own understand- 
ing from the staff of the Post Office. While 
the Post Office is claiming that there is ap- 
proximately $50 million available to offset 
against operating divisions for which carriers 
are requesting subsidies, it is not saying that 
those carriers require enough subsidy in 
those operating divisions to absorb by way 
of offset the entire $50 million. Nor is the 
Post Office claiming that if the entire $50 
million is not absorbed by offset, the Gov- 
ernment can recapture the remainder. 
Clarification of this point is exceedingly im- 
portant, because obviously, for example, if a 
carrier should have $10 million in excess 
profits in its domestic division which was on 
a final, subsidy-free mail rate and only 
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claims a $5 million subsidy for its inter- 
national division, it might well lead to con- 
fusion if one talked about the $10 million 
the maximum figure available for offset with- 
out carefully emphasizing that the subsidy 
requirements involved were only $5 million, 
and that the total possible offset was thus 
limited to $5 million. 

The data furnished by the Post Office with 
respect to United and Delta further serves 
to illustrate the danger of bandying about 
the $50 million figure. The Post Office tabu- 
lation shows that United is claiming mail 
pay for its Hawaiian operations from April 
30, 1947, through August 7, 1952, of $14,- 
595,503. For this period, United has received 
from the Post Office Department under the 
rates fixed by the Board temporary mail pay 
of $2,626,918. Assuming that a fair and rea- 
sonable service mail rate for the period would 
be 45 cents per ton-mile, which was the rate 
established by the Board as a final service 
rate for United’s Honolulu operations for 
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the period after August 7, 1952, the service 
mail pay due United would equal $1,600,052. 
On this basis, the subsidy temporarily re- 
ceived by United for the open-rate period 
amounts to $1,026,866. The Post Office has 
asserted that $15,857,000 is available for off- 
set against subsidy otherwise payable to 
United. But, since United is claiming sub- 
sidy of approximately $13 million and has 
received subsidy of only $1,026,866, in no 
sense would it be possible to offset the full 
amount of $15,857,000 of alleged excess earn- 
ings from the domestic operations. Paren- 
thetically, the Board's staff has contended 
in the proceeding that United should receive 
no subsidy whatever for its Honolulu serv- 
ices, regardless of the offset issue. 

The Post Office tabulation also asserts that 
$954,000 is available for offset on Delta's 
Latin American operations for the period 
May 1, 1953, to April 30, 1954. However, the 
Board, on September 21, 1953, proposed total 
mail compensation for Delta’s international 
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operations for that period in the amount of 
$792,000, of which $62,000 was estimated to 
be service mail pay and $730,000 subsidy. 
Here again it will be noted that, even if the 
Board should ultimately find after hearing 
that excess earnings amount to $954,000, the 
offset can in no event exceed the entire 
amount of subsidy otherwise pavable. which 
in this case the Board last year estimated to 
be $730,000. 

While we have ettempted in this letter 
to clarify the most important points with 
respect to the offset issue that have recently 
come to our attention, we realize that there 
may be other points on which the committee 
would like the Board’s comments. We are 
anxious to cast whatever light we can on 
this very complex and controversial subject 
and will be glad to respond to any further 
inquiry. 

Sincerely, 
CHAN GURNEY, 
Chairman, 


Summary of 1955 estimates for “Payments to air carriers” and effect of recent Supreme Court decision 


Mail, ton- 


Name of carrier miles 
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$1, 650 

880 


1,066 | None. 


566 
789 1,910 | None. 
902 945 Do. 
1, 686 1,805 Do, 
2, 904 3.015 Do. 
1,473 1, 550 Do. 
954 1,000 Do. 
2, 508 2. 700 Do. 
2,008 2, 100 Do. 
1, 549 1,635 Do. 
1,021 1, 137 Do. 
1,810 1, 954 Do. 
1,107 1, 200 Do. 
2. 577 2. 700 Do. 
1, 553 1, 615 Do. 
25, 266 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
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Effect of Supreme Court decision 


See explanation for Braniff under international group. 
See explanation for Colonial under international group, 


gos explanation for Delta under international group. 
done. 


one. 
See explanation for Northwest under international group. 
See explanation for Trans-World under international group. 


No effect on 1955 estimate anticipated; currently operating on final rates in 
both divisions; rates for past period 
Sept. 30, 1952, States-Alaska open from beginning of service Aug. 17, 1951, 
to Seps 20, 1952; currently requires subsidy = 2 oe and 2 — 
parently for past ; no excess earnings for offset purposes 

ee formal . —— 

one. 


for Intra-Alaska open Jan. 1, 1947, to 


past period required. 


See explanation for Pan American under international group. 
done. 


No effect on 1955 estimate anticipated; currently operating on open rates in 

both its domestic and international divisions and apparently requires 
for each division; no question of excess earnings 
B involved; formal proceeding is required, 


one, 
No effect on 1955 estimate anticipated; currently operating on final rates in 
both its domestic and international divisions and requires 2 ſor 
each division; no question of excess earnings for offset purposes is involved. 


offset purposes 


1 Includes carriers recei subsidy for either domestic or international divisions, or both. Does not include the following carriers receiving no subsidy: American, Capital, 


Eastern, National, United, Wesi 
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Summary of 1955 estimates for “Payments to air carriers” and effect of recent Supreme Court decision—Continued 


Effect of Supreme Court decision 


No effect on 1955 estimate is anticipated. The mail-rate cases for both 
divisions of this carrier are pending with no subsidy rate currently in effect. 
On the basis of current trends, it is extremely unlikely that there will be 
any excess earnings on the domestic division for fiscal 1955. Completion 
of formal proceedings covering past periods is necessary to determine 

„il any. 

No effect on 1955 estimates is anticipated. During the calendar year 1953, 
Northwest was operating under a service-mail rate of 53 cents per mail ton- 
mile and earned less than an 8 percent return domestically for that period. 
The Board recently reduced the domestic service-mail rate to 45 cents, 

r that any amounts 


effective Jan. 1, 1954. Accordingly, it does not ap 
international subsidy 


will be available for offset to reduce the estima 


No effect on 1955 estimates is anticipated. This carrier operates 4 divisions 
—Alaska and Latin American which are on final rates, and Atlantic and 
Pacifie which are on open rates—all of which require subsidy. The Latin 
American division is on an open rate for 1952 only. A formal proceeding 
is required to determine amount, if any, of offset. 

No effect on the 1955 estimate is anticipated. Based upon the reported 
earnings of this carrier on its domestic division for calendar year 1953, it 
would appear that there might be available approximately $1,500,000 for 
offset against the previously estimated subsidy for its international divi- 

On the basis of current trends, with particular reference to heavy 

losses on TWA’s domestic operations in the first few months of 1954, it is 

now deemed unlikely that there will be any excess earnings on the domes- 
tie division for fiscal year 1955. A formal proceeding is now in process for 
the determination of the actual amount of offset, if any, with respect to 


otal, United 
Name of carrier Service, mail Subsidy States mail 
pay pay 
YVI. International—Continued Thousands | Thousands | Thousands | Thousands 
Delta (OC. and S.) 69 $61 $800 
amount of offsets for past period 
Northwest — 1,015 4,942 
for this carrier. 
347 2,155 2, 502 | None. 
5, 482 8. 018 13. 500 
2, 030 11.170 13, 200 
3, 570 7, 823 13, 393 
4 139 4, 361 8, 500 
sion. 
F both past and future periods, 
S 22.745 17,249 | 41,311 | 58, 560 
Total all subsidy carriers. 48, 754 | 32, 350 | 80, 252 | 112,611 


FARM PRICE-SUPPORT LOANS 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, there 
has been considerable discussion lately 
of large farm price-support loans. 

In his fight on the farm programs, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Benson has tried 
to convince city consumers that most of 
the benefits of price supports go to a 
few huge millionaire farm operators. 
Mr. Benson has used a table showing the 
five largest wheat, corn, and cotton loans 
in each State. More recently, he has 
made available lists of farm operators 
who got these loans. 

Mr. Benson has not made any sugges- 
tion as to how to correct this except to 
burn the whole barn down—to pull sup- 
ports out from under all the farmers in 
order to deny benefits to a few. 

I am strongly in favor of a limitation 
which will stop the benefits from price- 
support programs at a decent family in- 
come level. Beyond that, the big oper- 
ators ought not to have Government aid. 

Democrats have more than once sug- 
gested such a limitation. Former Sec- 
retary Brannan proposed a limit at about 
$26,000 gross farm income, but he was 
viciously attacked by men of the same 
political faith now bewailing the big 
farm loans. 

More recently, such a limitation was 
proposed at a luncheon here by a re- 
tired Chicago businessman, Mr. E. G. 
Shinner, now head of the Shinner Foun- 
dation. 

It is not necessary, Mr. President, to 
bankrupt hundreds of thousands of fam- 
ily farmers to put an end to excessive 
benefits to a few. If Mr. Benson is sin- 
cere about this matter, why does he not 
come to Congress with a limitation pro- 
posal? Certainly he should, or his use 
of the big-loan material in recent weeks 
will be open to the charge that it was 
sheer demagoguery, and that this side 
issue was not sincerely raised. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point in my remarks a newspaper 
column written by Mr. Robert P. Vander- 
poel entitled “Would Put $7,000 Top to 
Farm Price Support,” which appeared in 
the Chicago Sun-Times of May 7, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wovutp Pour $7,000 Tor TO Farm Price SUPPORT 
(By Robert P. Vanderpoel) 


WASHINGTON.—E. G. Shinner, retired Chi- 
cago businessman and now chairman of the 
Shinner Foundation, believes we should take 
a new look at our farm policy. 

At the invitation of Senators DouGias and 
KEFAUVER, Shinner presented his views to a 
group of Senate leaders at a private luncheon 
here. He mentioned the manner in which 
small farms were being liquidated or added 
to large farm holdings with the result that 
the farm population has been steadily de- 
clining even in the face of sharply increased 
demands for food products. 

“It has been widely recognized,” said Shin- 
ner, “that the very foundation of our Nation 
rests on the private farmer with his family- 
size farm. Yet, we have stood supinely aside 
and seen him liquidated on a vast scale while 
more and more of the agricultural lands of 
the Nation have drifted into the hands of big 
corporations or wealthy individual farmers. 

“Meanwhile, the Government, in its at- 
tempt to maintain farm prosperity, has paid 
these ‘biggies’ enormous amounts. The tax- 
payers quite legitimately haye been protest- 
ing against these payments. I am convinced 
they would not resent a program that helped 
to maintain general prosperity through aid 
to the farmer but they properly do resent 
a program which builds up huge crop sur- 
pluses and makes a relatively small group 
wealthy at the expense of the taxpayer.” 

BEST GROSS AVERAGE $7,000 PER FARM 

The total gross income of American farm- 
ers in the record year of 1951, Shinner told 
these Senators, was $37 billion. That was 
around $7,000 per farmer. He suggested that 


the Federal price support laws should assure 
parity prices sufficient to make up such an 


income but no more. It takes a pretty good 
sized, well run farm to make an income of 
$7,000 a year. 

Shinner would have the Federal Govern- 
ment support agricultural prices at or near 
parity for all farmers until such income of 
$7,000 is reached but all products marketed 
beyond the $7,000 figure would bring only 
such price as might be available in the com- 
petitive market. 

In essence the scheme would provide a 
subsidy from the Federal Government for the 
average farmer. But the wheat king, or the 
cotton king, or the cattle king would not 
grow wealthy at the expense of the Federal 
Treasury or the taxpayer. 

If some men want to make a business out 
of farming instead of a way of life, declared 
Shinner, “then let them do it at their own 
risk in the markets. Let them earn only 
what their efficiently produced surpluses will 
bring in a free market. They should not be 
permitted to squeeze family farmers off the 
land, nor be subsidized by the Federal 
Treasury for creating surpluses as has been 
done in the past. 

“This limitation on price supports would 
have the effect of putting the small farmers 
back in business, and of slowing up those 
who think that efficiency is a cure-all in agri- 
culture.” 


SENATORS SEEK BETTER SOLUTION 


Shinner’s remarks were listened to with a 
great deal of interest by this Senate group 
seeking a better solution of the farm prob- 
lem than any which has yet been tried. 
They promised to give his proposal further 
study. 

It was stated at the luncheon that Bernard 
M. Baruch has been advocating a somewhat 
similar idea, proposing it not only for agri- 
culture but as well for Government support 
of business. The idea here would be to en- 
courage increased competion, help within 
reasonable limits the small individual busi- 
nessman and yet keep down the cost of Gov- 
ernment support of the national economy. 

Shinner feels that we have overemphasized 
in this country sheer efficiency, that in the 
name of efficiency worship we have created 
all sorts of problems which are proving much 
greater than those which improved efficiency 
Was counted upon to solve, 
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He rejects the philosophy of presidential 
economic adviser, Arthur F. Burns, who, he 
says, “offers as a solution for the low income 
farmers that they consolidate farms and, as 
an alternative, seek part-time work in in- 
dustry.” 

Shinner emphasizes that not only does he 
disagree with this philosophy, but he regards 
it with particular disfavor at a time when 
there are already millions unemployed in in- 
dustry. The increasing concentration of 
land and income in farming, declares this 
amateur economist from Chicago, is a trend 
which is not in the national interest and 
should not be encouraged. 


RETURN OF FISHING VESSELS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
LER in the chair). Is there further 
morning business? If not, the Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 67) to 
repeal certain World War II laws relat- 
ing to the return of fishing vessels, and 
for other purposes. 


CALL OF THE CALENDAR 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside, and 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of the calendar, with respect to 
bills to which there is no objection, be- 
ginning at the point reached at the last 
call of the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

There were two bills which were to 
be included on the call of the calendar, 
Calendar No. 1621, Senate bill 2380, and 
Calendar No. 1622, Senate bill 2381, 
which will now be called, 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2380) to amend section 17 
of the Mineral Leasing Act of February 
25, 1920, as amended, was announced as 
first in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that both bills 
which went over at the last call of the 
calendar and were to be called on the 
present call go over until the next call 
of the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard to the present consideration 
of the first bill, and the bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 2381) to amend section 
27 of the Mineral Leasing Act of Feb- 
ruary 25, 1920, as amended, in order 
to promote the development of oil and 
gas on the public domain, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will go over. 


MANAGEMENT OF THE EXPORT- 
IMPORT BANK OF WASHINGTON— 
BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3589) to provide for the 
independent management of the Export- 
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Import Bank of Washington under a 
Board of Directors, to provide for the 
representation of the bank on the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on International 
Monetary and Financial Problems and to 
increase the bank’s lending authority 
was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, and I shall 
not object, the bill constitutes very im- 
portant proposed legislation, and the 
junior Senator from New Jersey would 
appreciate it if the distinguished Senator 
from Indiana would explain the bill, for 
the Rrcorp. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The purpose of the 
bill is among other things, to amend the 
Export-Import Bank Act. The bill pro- 
poses to increase the lending capacity of 
the bank from 84½ billion to $5 billion. 
The bill also proposes to establish a 
board of directors for the bank, rather 
than have a one-man director, which 
provision was put into effect through 
passage of the Reorganization Act about 
a year ago. The bill likewise proposes to 
reinstate the president of the bank as a 
member of the National Advisory Coun- 
cil, from which latter position he was 
eliminated as a result of the passage of 
the same act. 

In addition to the aspects I have men- 
tioned, the intent of the bill is that the 
Export-Import Bank shall adopt a more 
aggressive policy, become more active, 
and make more loans of all types than 
it has been making during the past 12 
months. It is not desired that the bank 
make any bad loans, but it is the inten- 
tion of the bill that the bank shall be- 
come a more aggressive and active bank- 
ing institution. We are particularly in- 
terested in helping American exporters, 
and lending money on long-time terms 
to so-called backward countries. 

Briefly, I have stated what the bill pro- 
poses to do. The bill has the support of 
the President, the Secretery of State, 
the Secretary of Commerce, and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. The bill was re- 
ported unanimously from the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency, all 
15 members having voted in favor of 
reporting it. I know of no one opposed 
to it. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. As the Senator 
from New Jersey understands the provi- 
sions of the bill, they will be very helpful 
particularly to small businesses, Is my 
understanding correct? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Passage of the bill 
will prove to be very helpful to small 
business, because enactment of the bill 
will increase the capacity of the bank to 
lend. In the report of the committee, we 
practically say to the Export-Import 
Bank, “We want you to get busy now and 
do what you were supposed to do, namely, 
help our exporters, both small and 
large.” 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Indiana yield? 
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Mr. CAPEHART. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. How will passage of 
the bill help the exporter? 

Mr. CAPEHART. The bank will be 
able to finance the exporter. 

Mr. LANGER. How large or small a 
loan will the bank make to exporters? 

Mr. CAPEHART. There is no limit. 
Under the bill, the bank can make loans 
ranging from $1 up to $5 billion, 

Mr. LANGER. The amount of the 
loan will be purely a matter of discre- 
tion? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Of the Board of 
Directors. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I note with interest 
that the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Mayspanx] the 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee, was a cointroducer of the bill. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The bill was in- 
troduced by myself and the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does that indicate, 
as I hope it does, that support of the 
bill is completely bipartisan? 

Mr. CAPEHART. The report indi- 
cates that support of the bill is 100 per- 
cent bipartisan. It was reported unani- 
mously by the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency. We are think- 
ing of changing the name of that com- 
mittee to the “Senate Unanimous Com- 
mittee.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Indiana has 
given an adequate explanation of the 
bill. The junior Senator from Tennes- 
see does not know of any opposition to 
the bill, but, since the provisions of the 
bill involve one-half billion dollars, I 
feel I must ask that at least it lie over 
on the calendar for another week. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion being heard, the bill will be passed 
over. 


CONSTRUCTION, OPERATION, AND 
MAINTENANCE OF THE FOSTER 
CREEK RECLAMATION PROJECT, 
WASHINGTON 


The bill (S. 446) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to construct, 
operate, and maintain the Foster Creek 
reclamation project, Washington, was 
announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. An ex- 
planation is requested. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
there is no opposition to this bill. In 
the case of Chief Joseph Dam, with 
which the Senator from Oregon is famil- 
iar—it was originally called Foster Creek 
Dam, but was renamed Chief Joseph 
Dam—the original authorization for 
construction of the dam did not include, 
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for some reason or other—perhaps I can 
plead guilty to this fault—the words 
“for purposes of irrigation.” We now 
find there are approximately 20,000 
acres in that vicinity, up the Columbia 
River, north of Wenatchee, which prob- 
ably could well be used for irrigation, in 
connection with this multipurpose dam. 
That is the objective of this bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. It is the testimony of 
the Senator from Washington, is it not, 
that it certainly was the intention to 
have the original bill include “irriga- 
tion,” but by oversight it was omitted? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. In fact, I 
was the author of the original bill, and 
the omission was entirely by error. Now 
that the construction of Chief Joseph 
Dam is nearing completion, the enact- 
ment of this bill is vital to that entire 
area. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs with amend- 
ments, on page 1, at the beginning of 
line 6, to strike out “eight thousand 
seven hundred” and insert “six thou- 
sand”; on page 2, line 1, after the word 
“Creek”, to strike out “reclamation proj- 
ect, otherwise kncwn as the East Canal, 
Shoreline Pumping and Bridgeport Bar”; 
in line 5, after the word “Creek”, to 
strike out “project” and insert Divi- 
sion”; at the beginning of line 11, to in- 
sert “(including any operation and 
maintenance deficit at the end of a de- 
velopment period)”; in line 22, after 
“(c)”, to strike out “the benefits of the 
first proviso in the act of July 1, 1932 (47 
Stat. 564) may be extended to lands 
served by the project which are, and as 
long as they remain, in Indian owner- 
ship, all costs properly assignable for re- 
payment by such lands but deferred by 
application of said act being payable in 
accordance with the other provisions of 
this act after the Indian title has been 
extinguished; (d)”; on page 3, line 8, 
after the word “project”, to insert “as 
are over and beyond those required to 
amortize the power investment in said 
project and to return interest on the un- 
amortized balance thereof”; in line 10, 
after the word “and”, to strike out “(e)” 
and insert “(d)”; in line 16, after the 
word Act.“, to insert “Power and energy 
required for irrigation pumping for the 
Foster Creek division authorized shall 
be made available by the Secretary from 
the Chief Joseph Dam powerplant and 
other Federal plants interconnected 
therewith at rates not to exceed the cost 
of such power and energy from the Chief 
Joseph Dam taking into account all costs 
of the dam, reservoir, and powerplant 
which are determined by the Secretary 
under the provisions of the Federal rec- 
lamation laws to be properly allocable 
to such irrigation pumping power and 
energy.”; and, at the top of page 4, to 
insert: 

Sec. 3. Reports on additional reclamation 
units in the vicinity of the Chief Joseph Dam 
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project proposed to be constructed as units 
of the project shall be submitted by the 
Secretary from time to time in accordance 
with the provisions of the act of july 17, 
1952. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, as an initial step 
in supplementing the act of July 17, 1952 
(Public Law 577, 82d Cong.), and in order to 
provide water for the irrigation of approxi- 
mately 6,000 acres of land along the Colum- 
bia and Okanogan Rivers in the vicinity of 
Chief Joseph Dam, Wash., the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized to construct, 
operate, and maintain the Foster Creek divi- 
sion of the Chief Joseph Dam project. 

Sec. 2. In the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of the Foster Creek Division, 
the Secretary shall be governed by the Fed- 
eral reclamation laws (act of June 17, 1902, 
32 Stat. 388, and acts amendatory thereof or 
supplementary thereto) except that (a) the 
period provided in subsection (d), section 9, 
of the Reclamation Project Act of 1939 (53 
Stat. 1187), for repayment of construction 
costs (including any operation and main- 
tenance deficit at the end of a development 
period) properly chargeable to any block of 
land and assigned to be repaid by the irri- 
gators may be extended to 50 years, exclusive 
of a development period, from the time 
water is first delivered to that block or to 
as near that number of years as is con- 
sistent with the adoption and operation of a 
variable payment formula as hereinafter pro- 
vided; (b) any repayment contract entered 
into may provide that the amounts to be 
paid thereunder shall be determined in ac- 
cordance with a formula, mutually agree- 
able to the parties, which reflects economic 
conditions pertinent to the irrigators’ pay- 
ment capacity; (c) all construction costs 
which are beyond the ability of the irriga- 
tors to repay as hereinbefore provided shall 
be charged to, and returnable to the reclama- 
tion fund from net revenues derived from 
the sale of power from the Chief Joseph Dam 
project as are over and beyond those required 
to amortize the power investment in said 
project and to return interest on the un- 
amortized balance thereof, and (d) an ap- 
propriate share of the construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance costs of Chief Joseph 
Dam, reservoir, and powerplant shall be al- 
located to irrigation and become a part of 
the costs of the Foster Creek project to be 
returned to the United States as under the 
reclamation laws and as provided in this act. 
Power and energy required for irrigation 
pumping for the Foster Creek division au- 
thorized shall be made available by the Sec- 
retary from the Chief Joseph Dam power- 
plant and other Federal plants interconnect- 
ed therewith at rates not to exceed the cost of 
such power and energy from the Chief Joseph 
Dam taking into account all costs of the dam, 
reservoir, and powerplant which are de- 
termined by the Secretary under the pro- 
visions of the Federal reclamation laws to be 
properly allocable to such irrigation pump- 
ing power and energy. 

Sec. 3. Reports on additional reclamation 
units in the vicinity of the Chief Joseph 
Dam project proposed to be constructed as 
units of the project shall be submitted by 
the Secretary from time to time in accord- 
Snap WIED, the provisions of the act of July 
17, 1952. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MAGNUSON subsequently said: 
Mr. President, with reference to Calen- 
dar No. 1638, S. 446, previously passed 
by the Senate, the House has sent to 
the Senate a similar bill, which is H. R. 
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4854. That bill was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

I ask unanimous consent that the vote 
whereby Senate bill 446 was passed be 
reconsidered, that the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs be discharged 
from further consideration of H. R. 4854, 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to construct, operate, and maintain the 
irrigation works comprising the Foster 
Creek division of the Chief Joseph Dam 
project, Washington, and that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of the 
House bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Washington? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Do I correctly 
understand that the language of the 
Senate bill will be substituted for the 
House bill? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 
The texts are the same. The House bill 
has been sent to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, and the com- 
mittee wishes to clear its records. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
text will be the same? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Are the bills the 
same? As I understand, the Senate 
amended the Senate bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate amended the Senate bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. ANDERSON. What the Senator 
from New Jersey and I have in mind is 
that the House bill, if it is passed, will 
contain the language previously adopted 
by the Senate in passing the Senate bill, 
and therefore the House bill will go to 
conference. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 
The Senate amended the Senate bill, and 
we want the Senate bill to prevail. 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of the Senate bill be substituted 
for the text of the House bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
ro a ae to consider the House bill 

54, 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
now move that the House bill be amend- 
ed by striking out all after the enacting 
clause and inserting in lieu thereof the 
text of Senate bill 446, as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H. R. 4854) was read the third 
time and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, Senate bill 446 is indefinitely 
postponed. 


EXTENSION AND IMPROVEMENT OF 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
SERVICES—BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2759) to amend the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act so as to pro- 
mote and assist in the extension and im- 
provement of vocational rehabilitation 
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services, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
by request, I ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion being heard 

Mr, MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Jersey withhold his 
objection until I have an opportunity to 
make a brief statement in connection 
with the bill? 

Mr, HENDRICKSON. I gladly with- 
hold my objection, Mr. President. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I know 
the Senator from New Jersey is not ob- 
jecting personally to the present con- 
sideration of the bill, but is objecting by 
request, in carrying out his function as 
chairman of the calendar committee on 
this side of the aisle. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. That is quite 
correct. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to say that the 
enactment of this bill is very important 
from the standpoint of humanitarian 
considerations. The bill seeks to have 
the Government do a much better job in 
the rehabilitation of crippled and in- 
jured persons who have been severely in- 
capacitated either as a result of disease 
or as a result of accident. 

I wish to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the need for enactment of the bill 
and the need, I think, for clarification, 
at least, by way of the legislative history 
of the bill, because the bill has a special 
project feature. I desire to refer to a 
project almost within a stone's throw of 
the Capitol; and I hope the Senators from 
Virginia will heed these remarks when 
they read them in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, so that I can elicit their support 
either for an amendment to the language 
of the bill or for an explanation in con- 
nection with its legislative history, so 
that the Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Mrs. Hobby, can do some- 
thing with the funds, which eventually 
will be appropriated to implement the 
bill, to provide greater assistance in con- 
nection with the rehabilitation of in- 
jured persons. 

In Arlington, Va., there is a highly 
desirable community project, which 
really was built by the donation of ma- 
terials by various business houses of the 
area, the donation of labor by various 
trade unions, the donation of a great 
many professional services, and the do- 
nation of a great many hours of hospi- 
tal-aid service by various women be- 
longing to the auxiliaries of very fine 
humanitarian organizations. I refer 
to the Anderson Clinic, in Arlington, Va., 
and its rehabilitation program, 

That clinic devotes itself not only to 
the treatment of injured persons, but 
also to a program seeking to rehabilitate 
them after they have at least been 
helped as much as medical science can 
help them. The clinic is really the 
brain child of a distinguished physician 
of Virginia, Dr. Engh, who is the source 
of inspiration of the clinic. I wish to 
call attention to the potentialities of 
this bill from the standpoint of making 
that clinic or hospital a great pilot lab- 
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oratory for the use of Federal employees 

who have been injured and for the re- 

habilitation program of the vocational 

1 of the Federal Office of Educa- 
on. 

Mr. President, I have been deeply 
moved by what I have observed in that 
hospital—so deeply moved, in fact, that 
recently I had breakfast in the Senate 
restaurant with Dr. Engh, and called 
over the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
ROBERTSON] to meet Dr. Engh, and we 
chatted with the doctor about the great 
humanitarian project there. 

Mr. President, we who are healthy and 
who have not had visited upon us or 
upon our families some of the tragic 
afflictions which can be observed in such 
an institution as the Anderson Clinic, in 
Arlington, Va., sometimes—merely by 
oversight, I think—forget the plight of 
some of our less fortunate brothers. 

I sincerely hope that under the lan- 
guage of this bill it will be found pos- 
sible to have such a clinic as the Ander- 
son Clinic be one of the special projects 
permissible under the bill, so it may re- 
ceive the funds which are needed for 
service of the kind it provides, including 
room and board, for unfortunate per- 
sons. 

Mr. President, a rehabilitation center 
such as that clinic cannot accomplish 
its purpose unless provision is made, for 
example, to pay the room and board of 
the unfortunate patients who are brought 
there and who go through a program of 
rehabilitation. 

I do not refer to a program from 
which someone will make profit dollars, 
because not a profit dollar is made at 
this great Virginia clinic. It is a non- 
profit organization dedicated to helping 
in a substantial way afflicted citizens. I 
wish to pay tribute to the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Arlington, Va., 
which 2 years ago, I believe, won a na- 
tional award for the excellent job of 
public service it did in making this clinic 
its major project for that period of time; 
and now it seeks to add a new wing to 
the clinic, and that will be done by do- 
nated materials. 

Mr. President, I ask for an additional 
2 minutes, by unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Oregon may proceed. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the addi- 
tional wing also will be built with donat- 
ed materials and donated labor. Not only 
that, but the trade unions of that area 
will supply, free of cost, the instructors 
who will make possible the teaching of 
trades to the various handicapped per- 
sons. All too often, Mr. President, we 
have assumed that only a few trades— 
for instance, trades such as watch repair- 
ing and shoe repairing—are open to per- 
sons so unfortunately situated. How- 
ever, that is not so. The great progress 
that has been made in the field of re- 
habilitation shows that many trades are 
available to such persons, if the neces- 
sary instructors and facilities are pro- 
vided. 

But as I talked to Dr. Engh the other 
day, I found there is some question as to 


whether any of these funds can be used 
to pay the room and board of the pa- 
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tients. I hope that at least by means of 
these comments I shall help make suffi- 
cient legislative history so that—al- 
though the bill wil! go over, anyway, by 
request—the committee can go over it 
again, and so there can be added to the 
committee report, language authorizing 
the payment of room and board in cases 
where patients do not have the where- 
withal to pay for themselves. Of course, 
without such aid, such persons cannot 
be given this opportunity. 

It is a fine bill so far as its objective 
is concerned, and I am pleading for a 
combined project which will provide. 
first, hospitalization; second, facilities 
for convalescents; and, third, facilities 
for training crippled and handicapped 
persons in various trades so that they 
can take their position once again in 
society as self-sustaining, wage-earning 
individuals. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
lest my request that the bill go over be 
misunderstood, I want the record clearly 
to show that I consider this proposed 
legislation to be very meritorious, and I 
hope the distinguished majority leader 
will have it considered at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Mr. MORSE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp following 
my remarks on Calendar No. 1639, Sen- 
ate bill 2759, an official letter which was 
addressed to the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Cooper], chairman of the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare which had jurisdiction 
over this particular bill. The letter is 
dated June 7, 1954, and is addressed to 
the Senator from Kentucky by Dr. O. 
Anderson Engh, of the Anderson Clinic, 
in which he points out the need for the 
kind of assistance I referred to in my 
remarks, and supports the point of view 
which he expressed to me at breakfast 
the other morning, when he said he 
feared that the provisions of the bill as 
presently worded, for taking into consid- 
eration work under the special projects 
feature, would be inadequate, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JUNE 7, 1954. 
The Honorable JOHN COOPER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: Recently I spoke to you concerning a 
rehabilitation bill offered by the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. It was suggested 
by you that I put in writing some of my 
ideas so that you could read them and also 
arrange for a meeting with Senator PURTELL. 
I have given this considerable thought. First 
I felt that I should write a brief statement 
coming directly to the point as to my recom- 
mendations for improving rehabilitation in 
this country. However, it occurred to me 
that unless it were more detailed it would be 
difficult to appreciate some of the statements 
and opinions which I would offer. In fact, 
without a more detailed description it would 
appear that I had some selfish ambition. It 
would also appear that I was offering some 
pet project of my own which could be com- 


pared with many others that have been 
offered. 
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It appears important that I give you some 
of my background. Prior to entering medi- 
cal school I worked in the steel mills, a ma- 
chine shop, in the coalfields, and taught 
school for 3 years. After graduating from 
medicine I entered the field of orthopedic 
surgery which is the most prominent field 
dealing with rehabilitation. In 1941 I pur- 
chased 4 acres of ground in south Arlington 
for the express purpose of developing this 
into an orthopedic rehabilitation center. 
After purchasing this ground a clinic was 
built in 1943. In 1949 the community with 
free labor and materials built a hospital 
which the board of trustees called the An- 
derson Orthopedic Hospital. At the present 
time there are 43 patients hospitalized in 
this building. The hospital has no indebt- 
edness. It is a nonprofit hospital chartered 
and incorporated in the State of Virginia. 
In 1953 it was decided to add a rehabilitation 
wing so that many of our patients could be 
rehabilitated. At the present time, this re- 
habilitation wing is under construction. It 
is being built with free labor and materials 
in the same manner that the present hos- 
pital was buiit. Most of the labor is being 
furnished by the District Trades Council and 
American Federation of Labor. It has been 
agreed, howéver, that union labor will work 
with nonunion employees in view of the na- 
ture of the project. It is intended to make 
this a complete rehabilitation center in every 
respect, treating not only orthopedic pa- 
tients but all types of individuals who 
require rehabilitation. 

When the orthopedic hospital was built, 
the junior chamber of commerce, the north- 
ern Virginia home builders, and the north- 
ern Virginia plumbers cooperated in one of 
the finest demonstrations of community 
spirit ever seen in this country. The junior 
chamber of commerce was given a State 
award as well as a national award for the 
best project of the year. The community 
participation in the work at the Anderson 
Orthopedic Hospital is almost unbelievable. 
Crippled children are transported from vari- 
ous parts of northern Virginia by the Red 
Cross and by the Gray Ladies, a voluntary 
organization. The women’s auxiliary con- 
ducts various events in order to purchase 
various types of equipment for the hospital. 

The decision to build a rehabilitation cen- 
ter was the original plan and dates back 
to the time that the land was first purchased 
about 13 years ago. At that time it was real- 
ized that a complete setup would consist 
of a clinic, a hospital, and a vocational divi- 
sion. It was felt that these should all be 
in the same building in order to have a 
well-coordinated program. 

It was felt that the crippled children's 
work should be tied up witi the entire pian 
of rehabilitation so that one could start 
very early in rehabilitation process. Many 
of the patients were suffering from congeni- 
tal disorders such as clubfeet, congenital 
dislocations of the hips, spinal deformities, 
etc. It vas felt that these patients should 
be started on an educational program while 
in the hospital receiving surgical care. 

In order to rehabilitate patients, the hos- 
pital itself appeared to be too costly for 
handling many of the chronic disabling dis- 
orders. It was planned, therefore, to have 
domiciliary facilities for those patients who 
required the minimum amount or no nurs- 
ing care. This would bring down the cost 
of housing patients. In the new rehabili- 
tation wing domiciliary facilities are there- 
fore included. It is planned also to have 
patients who have been hospitalized to be 
moved into this domiciliary section of the 
hospital as soon as possible. 

This arrangement in a hospital is unique 
in this country. It was observed by me in 
Finland in 1947 and it was decided to copy 
their plan. The invalid foundation in Fin- 
land has a large 10-story building con- 
structed in the shape of an H, One large 
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wing of this H is entirely trade school and 
the handicapped patients who have been 
hospitalized are brought directly into the 
trade school in order to teach them new 
occupations which they can perform after 
discharge from the hospital. In our new 
rehabilitation wing, one section of a Y will 
be used entirely for trade schools. The 
American Federation of Labor has already 
promised instructors to teach trades in this 
section of the building. A considerable 
amount of equipment has also been prom- 
ised. This portion of the center is consid- 
ered very important and will function very 
closely with the outpatient department and 
hospital. 

It is hoped this trade school will not be 
devoted entirely to handicapped persons but 
that many normal individuals desiring to 
learn trades will take advantage of it. This 
appears important for many reasons but 
principally because handicapped patients 
should not work in a trade school entirely by 
themselves. A bad mental attitude fre- 
quently develops, and this is particularly 
true in compensation cases. Recently, in 
conducting a pilot study for the Bureau of 
Employees Compensation of the Department 
of Labor, in which many handicapped pa- 
tients from various parts of the country have 
been sent here, it has been found very dis- 
advantageous to have handicapped individ- 
uals working together. (In our present hos- 
pital, we have a few rooms devoted to wood- 
work, metal, and electrical work, and our 
ideas regarding construction of a proper re- 
habilitation center have had their birth 
here.) We are firmly convinced that it is 
unwise as a result of our experience to have 
handicapped individuals learn trades work- 
ing entirely with other disabled persons. 

In regard to the trade school with the 
hospital, we hope to take advantage of the 
aptitudes and abilities of disabled persons. 
The handicapped should have numerous 
trades offered to them rather than a rela- 
tively few occupations, such as shoe repair- 
ing, watch repairing, etc. If patients could 
have an opportunity to learn 40 to 50 dif- 
ferent trades, rehabilitation would be much 
more successful. There is a strong possi- 
bility that the trade unions themselves on 
a national scale will offer such a large num- 
ber of instructors that this will be possible. 

In order to obtain jobs for patients who 
have been physically rehabilitated and voca- 
tionally trained, it is necessary to have a 
coordination division. Many of the ideas of 
Paul Stratton, of the American Society for 
the Physically Handicapped, will be used in 
this respect. This problem has been dis- 
cussed by Mr. Stratton on various occasions, 
and it has been suggested to him that he set 
up offices in the new rehabilitation wing 
where ke could meet with various repre- 
sentatives of labor, industry, government, 
etc., so that activities may be coordinated 
more effectively. Placement of handicapped 
workers in industry and stimulation of ef- 
forts to employ handicapped would be car- 
ried out here. Meetings would be held pe- 
riodically in an auditorium provided for that 
purpose. 

It can be seen from the above discussion 
that the plan at the Anderson Rehabilitation 
Center is a very complete one; one in which 
there will be a closely functioning group. 
Total rehabilitation will be offered. Costs 
will be kept at the minimum through volun- 
tary contributions. Rehabilitation will be 
started early and followed through to the 
point where the patient is eventually gain- 
fully employed. The Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation will work with the rehabilita- 
tion center. Labor will participate effec- 
tively. Voluntary assistance from clubs, 
such as Rotary, Kiwanis, etc., will be ob- 
tained where possible. It is even hoped that 
in the trade school products will be made 
that can be sold so that the cost of rehabili- 
tation is reduced, 
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Since a description has been given of the 
Anderson Rehabilitation Center, the ques- 
tion probably now arises “How does this dif- 
fer from plans already in existence or the pro- 
posed plans of pending rehabilitation bills?” 
It differs essentially in that it is an overall 
plan. No other plan uses an outpatient de- 
partment, hospitalization, domiciliary care, 
trade school for normal and handicapped, and 
voluntary community response in one center. 
No other plan starts with the congenital dis- 
orders of children and follows through edu- 
cationally and vocationally. No other plan 
utilizes the free instruction which will be 
obtained through individual trade unions. 
No other plan aims at rehabilitation with 
efforts in the future designed to cut the cost 
of rehabilitation. 

If this is our plan, what then is the diffi- 
culty in carrying out this total rehabilita- 
tion project? The difficulty lies in the lack 
of funds for boarding these patients. Even 
though a building is being furnished with no 
cost to the Government, and even though 
instructors will be furnished free, there must 
be some money available to pay for room and 
board. The Vocational Rehabilitation Bu- 
reau bill does not provide sufficiently for this 
purpose. In order to make this feasible, it 
would require payment for 100 hospitalized 
patients continuously. Approximately 300 
outpatients would be treated and taught 
trades. The inclusion of the program of the 
American Society for the Physically Handi- 
capped would also increase the cost. It is 
felt that an appropriation of approximately 
a million dollars a year would be necessary 
to carry out such a program. This figure 
will be itemized in detail at your request. 

I would recommend that provisions be 
made in bill S. 2759 for a pilot demonstra- 
tion center in the metropolitan Washington 
area to be used as a guide for rehabilitation 
centers which will be set up later in other 
parts of the country. In the District of Co- 
lumbia metropolitan area civil-service em- 
ployees would receive the benefits of the 
rehabilitation program. 

There are numerous advantages also from 
such a pilot demonstration center in this 
area. It is close to such organizations as (1) 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation; (2) 
United States Public Health; (3) Bureau of 
Employees Compensation of the Department 
of Labor; (4) national offices of the trade 
unions; (5) the Federal Department of Edu- 
cation; (6) the American Society for the 
Physically Handicapped; and (7) the Presi- 
dent's Committee for the Handicapped. 
These organizations would observe, advise, 
and have close-hand information which 
would prove very useful. 

The above pian can be put in operation by 
increasing the special-projects portion of the 
plan suggested by Secretary Hobby from 5 
to 10 percent. 

I would welcome the opportunity to dis- 
cuss this matter with other members of the 
committee. 

Very truly yours, 
O. ANDERSON ENGH, M. D. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next order of busi- 
ness. 


ADOPTION AND USE OF OFFICIAL 
SEALS BY THE SPEAKER OF THE 
HOUSE AND THE PRESIDENT PRO 
TEMPORE OF THE SENATE 
The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 


Res. 85) to authorize the adoption and 
use of official seals by the Speaker of the 


House of Representatives and the Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate was con- 
sidered and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That hereafter the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and 
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the President pro tempore of the Senate are 
authorized to adopt and use an official seal of 
their respective offices. 

Sec, 2. Expenses incident to the designing 
and procurement of such seals shall be paid 
from the contingent funds of the respective 
Houses upon youchers signed by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives or the Pres- 
ident pro tempore of the Senate, as the case 
may be. 

Sec. 3. Descriptions and illustrations of 
the seals adopted pursuant to this concur- 
rent resolution shall be transmitted to the 
General Services Administration for publi- 
cation in the Federal Register. 


STUDY OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution (S. Res. 214) providing for a 
study of technical assistance programs, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations with amend- 
ments, and subsequently reported from 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration with additional amendments. 

The amendments of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations were, on page 2, line 1, 
after the word “That”, to strike out “the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, or”; in 
line 2, after the word “subcommittee”, 
to strike out “thereof” and insert “of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations” ; in line 
10, after the word “programs”, to strike 
out “authorized by the terms of Public 
Law 535, 81st Congress, as amended”; in 
line 16, after the word “the”, where it 
occurs the second time, to strike out 
“program” and insert “programs”; in 
line 17, after the word “achieve”, to 
strike out “its” and insert “their”; in 
line 18, after 2.“, to strike out The re- 
lationship between the United Nations 
technical assistance program and that 
conducted by the United States” and 
insert The relationships between the 
technical assistance programs of the 
United Nations and of the Organi- 
zation of American States and those con- 
ducted by the United States.”; on page 3, 
line 8, after the words “which the”, to 
strike out program has” and insert pro- 
grams have”; in line 9, after the word 
“achieving”, to strike out “its” and insert 
“their”; at the beginning of line 16, to 
strike out “program” and insert “pro- 
grams”; in line 19, after the words “prior 
to”, to strike out “February” and insert 
March“; and on page 4, line 4, after 
the word “until”, to strike out “Febru- 
ary” and insert “March.” 

On page 2, in line 1 of the last Whereas, 
after the word “if”, to strike out “the”; 
and in the same line, after the word 
“assistance”, to strike out “program is” 
and insert “programs are”, so as to make 
the preamble read: 

Whereas the act for international develop- 
ment (the technical assistance program, Pub- 
lic Law 535, 81st Cong.) has been in opera- 
tion for 4 years; and 

Whereas that act declares it to be the “pol- 
icy of the United States to aid the efforts of 
the peoples of economically underdeveloped 
areas to develop their resources and improve 
their working and living conditions by en- 
couraging the exchange of technical knowl- 
edge and skills and the flow of investment 
capital * , and 

Whereas the administration of the program 
has recently been transferred from the De- 
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partment of State to the Foreign Operations 
Administration; and 

Whereas reports have been received indi- 
cating in some areas of the world a tendency 
for purposes of the program to become dis- 
torted; and 

Whereas if technical assistance programs 
are to contribute to the foreign-policy pur- 
poses of the American people and to hold full 
promise of helping underdeveloped areas to 
realize the full potential of democratic life: 
Now, therefore, be it 


The amendments of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration were, on page 
3, line 22, after the word “Senate”, to 
strike out “prior to” and insert “not later 
than”, and in the same line, after the 
amendment just above stated, to strike 
out “March 1”, as proposed to be amend- 
ed, and insert “January 31”; on page 4, 
line 9, after the word “basis”, to strike 
out “until” and insert “through January 
31”; in line 10, after the amendment 
just above stated, to strike out March 1”, 
as proposed to be amended; in line 12, 
after the word “desirable”, to strike out 
“and to reimburse the Library of Con- 
gress for such assistance as it may be 
called upon to supply over and above 
that normally made available to con- 
gressional committees. Notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law, the nec- 
essary” and insert “The”; in line 17, 
after the word “exceed”, to strike out 
“$500,000” and insert “$40,000”; and in 
line 20, after the word “Relations”, to 
strike out “or the chairman of the sub- 
committee, as the case may be”, so as to 
make the resolution read: 


Resolved, That a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations (herein- 
after referred to as the committee), to con- 
sist of six members chosen equally from both 
parties by the chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee (in conjunction with two 
other Senators, not members of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and not of the 
same political party, designated by the Pres- 
ident of the Senate), is hereby authorized 
and directed to make a full and complete 
study of technical assistance and related 
programs. 

Sec. 2. The said committee shall, without 
limiting the scope of the study hereby au- 
thorized, direct its attention to the follow- 
ing matters: 

1. The general level of authorizations of 
funds for the future to enable the pro- 
grams efficiently to achieve their purposes; 

2. The relationships between the technical 
assistance programs of the United Nations 
and of the Organization of American States 
and those conducted by the United States; 

3. The coordination of United States 
agencies in operations within and outside the 
United States; 

4. The extent to which the programs have 
been able to utilize private agencies in 
achieving their purposes; 

5. The degree of self-help and mutual as- 
sistance available in countries receiving 
technical assistance; 

6. The relationship between technical as- 
sistance, economic aid, and military assist- 
ance; and 

7. The effectiveness of the administration 
of the programs in advancing the foreign 
policy of the United States. 

Sec. 3. The Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions shall transmit to the Senate not later 
than January 31, 1955, the results of the 
study herein authorized together with such 
recommendations as may be found desirable. 

Sec. 4. In the conduct of this study, full 
use shall be made of the reports submitted 
by the International Development Advisory 
Board. The executive agencies concerned 
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with this program are requested to give the 
committee such assistance as it may require. 

Sec. 5. For the purpose of this resolution, 
the committee is authorized to employ on 
a temporary basis through January 31, 1955, 
such technical, clerical, or other assistants, 
experts, and consultants as it deems desir- 
able. The expenses of the committee under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $40,- 
000, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon youchers approved by 
the chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The preamble as amended was agreed 
to, as follows: 


Whereas the act for International Develop- 
ment (the technical assistance program, 
Public Law 535, 81st Cong.) has been in 
operation for 4 years; and 

Whereas that act declares it to be the “pol- 
icy of the United States to aid the efforts of 
the peoples of economically underdeveloped 
areas to develop their resources and improve 
their working and living conditions by en- 
couraging the exchange of technical knowl- 
edge and skills and the flow of investment 
capital * ; and 

Whereas the administration of the program 
has recently been transferred from the De- 
partment of State to the Foreign Operations 
Administration; and 

Whereas reports have been received in- 
dicating in some areas of the world a tend- 
ency for purposes of the program to be- 
come distorted; and 

Whereas if technical assistance programs 
are to contribute to the foreign policy pur- 
poses of the American people and to hold 
full promise of helping underdeveloped areas 
to realize the full potential of democratic 
life. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3158) to eliminate cumu- 
lative voting of shares of stock in the 
election of directors of national bank- 
ing associations was announced as next 
in order. 5 

Mr. GORE. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. - 


TERMINATION OF FEDERAL SUPER- 
VISION OVER PROPERTY OF THE 
KLAMATH TRIBE OF INDIANS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2745) to provide for the termina- 
tion of Federal supervision over the prop- 
erty of the Klamath Tribe of Indians lo- 
cated in the Sate of Oregon and the in- 
dividual members thereof, and for other 
purposes, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs with amendments, on page 2, 
after line 15, to insert: 

(e) “Adult” means a member of the tribe 
who has attained the age of 21 years. 


In line 18, after “Sec. 3.”, to strike 
out “The” and insert “At midnight of 
the date of enactment of this act the 
roll of the tribe shall be closed and no 
child born thereafter shall be eligible for 
enroliment:”; on page 3, line 23, after 
“Sec. 5.“, to strike out “The tribe is 
authorized to select and retain the serv- 
ices of qualified specialists for the pur- 
pose of making studies and reports of its 
reservation resources and recommenda- 
tions for the management thereof, as 
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may be deemed necessary and desirable 
by the tribe in connection with the ter- 
mination of Federal supervision. Such 
studies and reports should include but 
not be limited to the feasibility of a con- 
tinuation of the practice of sustained- 
yield management of the Klamath In- 
dian Forest. Such reports shall be com- 
pleted not later than 18 months from the 
date of this act. Such specialists shall 
be retained under contracts entered into 
between them and authorized represent- 
atives of the tribe, subject to approval 
by the Secretary”, and insert “The tribe 
is authorized to select and retain the 
services of qualified management spe- 
cialists, including tax consultants, for 
the purpose of studying reservation re- 
sources on the Klamath Reservation and 
making such reports or recommenda- 
tions, including appraisals of Klamath 
tribal property, as may be desired by the 
tribe, and to make other studies and re- 
ports as may be deemed necessary and 
desirable by the tribe in connection with 
the termination of Federal supervision 
as provided for hereafter. Such reports 
should include, but not be limited to, 
the feasibility of a continuation of the 
practice of sustained-yield management 
of the Klamath Indian Forest, and shall 
be completed not later than 2 years from 
the date of enactment of this act. Such 
specialists are to be retained under con- 
tracts entered into between them and 
authorized representatives of the tribe, 
subject to approval of the Secretary. 
Such amounts of Klamath tribal funds 
as may be required for this purpose shall 
be made available by the Secretary”; on 
page 5, line 4, after the word “exceed”, 
to strike out “two” and insert “three”; 
in line 6, after the word “plan”, to strike 
out “or plans for the management” and 
insert “for future control”; in line 15, 
after “Sec. 6.”, to strike out “Effective 
on the date of this act the costs of man- 
agement of trust and restricted property 
of the tribe and its members and such 
other services as are conducted through 
the Klamath Agency of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs in the discharge of Federal 
trust responsibilities to the tribe and its 
members shall be paid from funds of the 
tribe” and insert The Secretary is au- 
thorized and directed, as soon as prac- 
ticable after the passage of this act, 
to pay from such funds as are depos- 
ited to the credit of the tribe in the 
Treasury of the United States, $250 to 
each member of the tribe on the rolls 
of the tribe on the date of this act. Any 
other person whose application for en- 
rollment on the rolls of the tribe is sub- 
sequently approved, pursuant to the 
terms of section 3 hereof, shall, after 
enrollment, be paid a like sum of $250: 
Provided, That such payments shall be 
made first from the capital-reserve fund 
created by the act of August 28, 1937 (25 
U. S. C., sec. 530)”; on page 6, line 7, 
after the word “tribe”, to strike out “in 
accordance with the plans submitted in 
accordance with section 5 (a) of this 
act” and insert “approved by a majority 
of the adult members thereof voting in 
a referendum called by the Secretary”; 
in line 11, after the word “within”, to 
strike out “three” and insert “four”; in 
line 21, after the word any“, to strike 
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out “tribunal” and insert “tribal”; on 
page 7, line 6, after the word “agree- 
ment”, to insert a colon and “Provided 
further, That the trust agreement shall 
provide that at any time before the sale 
of tribal property by the trustees the 
tribe may notify the trustees that it 
elects to retain such property and to 
transfer title thereto to a corporation, 
other legal entity, or trustee in accord- 
ance with the provisions of subsection 
(a) of this section, and that the trustees 
shall transfer title to such property in 
accordance with the notice from the tribe 
if it is approved by the Secretary.”; on 
page 8, line 1, after the word “trustees”, 
to insert “and shall require such trus- 
tees to provide a performance bond”; 
after line 2, to insert: 

(e) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section, the Secretary is directed to 
reserve subsurface rights in tribal property, 
from any sale or division of such property, 
and to require any corporation trustee or 
trustees to whom title to tribal property is 
transferred to retain title to the subsurface 
rights in such property for not less than 10 
years. 


In line 17, after the word “removed,” to 
strike out “three” and insert “four”; in 
line 20, after the word “encumbrances,” 
to insert a colon and “Provided, That the 
provisions of this subsection shall not 
apply to subsurface rights in such lands, 
and the Secretary is directed to transfer 
such subsurface rights to one or more 
trustees designated by him for manage- 
ment for a period not less than 10 years. 
The titles to all interests in trust or re- 
stricted land acquired by members of the 
tribe by devise or inheritance 4 years or 
more after the date of this act shall vest 
in such members in fee simple, subject to 
any valid encumbrance.”; on page 9, line 
9, after the word “unrestricted,” to strike 
out “three” and insert “four”; on page 12 
after line 24, to insert: 

(d) The Secretary is authorized to adjust, 
eliminate, or cancel all or any part of reim- 
bursable irrigation operation and mainte- 
nance costs and reimbursable irrigation con- 
struction costs chargeable against Indian- 
owned lands that are subject to the pro- 
visions of this act, and all or any part of as- 
sessments heretofore or hereafter imposed on 
account of such costs, when he determines 
that the collection thereof would be in- 
equitable or would result in undue hardship 
on the Indian owner of the land, or that the 
administrative costs of collection would 
probably equal or exceed the amount col- 
lected. 


On page 13, line 11, to change the sub- 
section letter from “(d)” to “(e)”; in line 
15, after the word “members,” to insert 
“and the laws of the State of Oregon 
with respect to the abandonment of wa- 
ter rights by nonuse shall not apply to 
the tribe and its members until 10 years 
after the date of the proclamation issued 
pursuant to section 18 of this act.“; on 
page 15, line 1, after the word Indians,“ 
to insert “and, except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this act“; in line 9, after the 
word “States,” to strike out “or shall af- 
fect their rights, privileges, immunities, 
and obligations as such citizens”; in line 
25, after the word “tribe,” to insert “or 
payable to the United States by the 
tribe”; on page 16, line 2, after the word 
“individual,” to insert “or tribe”; in line 
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8, after the word “lease,” to strike out 
“permit, 1 and insert “permit’’; and on 
page 17, after line 10, to insert: 


Sec. 26. Prior to the issuance of a procla- 
mation in accordance with the provisions of 
section 18 of this act, the Secretary is au- 
thorized to undertake, within the limits of 
available apprcpriations, a special program 
of education and training designed to help 
the members of the tribe to earn a livelihood, 
to conduct their own affairs, and to assume 
their responsibilities as citizens without 
special services because of their status as In- 
dians. Such program may include language 
training, orientation in non-Indian com- 
munity customs and living standards, voca- 
tional training and related subjects, trans- 
portation to the place of training or instruc- 
tion, and subsistence during the course of 
training or instruction. For the purposes 
of such program the Secretary is authorized 
to enter into contracts or agreements with 
any Federal, State, or local governmental 
agency, corporation, association, or person. 
Nothing in this section shall preclude any 
Federal agency from undertaking any other 
program for the education and training of 
Indians with funds appropriated to it. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the purpose of 
this act is to provide for the termination of 
Federal supervision over the trust and re- 
stricted property of the Klamath Tribe of 
Indians consisting of the Klamath and 
Modoc Tribes and the Yahooskin Band of 
Snake Indians, and of the individual mem- 
bers thereof, for the disposition of federally 
owned property acquired or withdrawn for 
the administration of the affairs of said In- 
dians, and for a termination of Federal serv- 
ices furnished such Indians because of their 
status as Indians. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this act: 

(a)“ Tribe“ means the Klamath Tribe of 
Indians consisting.of the Klamath and 
Modoc Tribes and Yahooskin Band of Snake 
Indians. 

(b) “Secretary” means the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

(c) “Lands” means real property, inter- 
ests therein, or improvements thereon, and 
include water rights. 

(d) “Tribal property“ means any real or 
personal property, including water rights, or 
any interest in real or personal property, 
that belongs to the tribe and either is held 
by the United States in trust for the tribe 
or is subject to a restriction against aliena- 
tion imposed by the United States. 

(e) “Adult” means a member of the tribe 
who has attained the age of 21 years. 

Sec. 3. At midnight of the date of enact- 
ment of this act the roll of the tribe shall 
be closed and no child born thereafter shall 
be eligible for enrollment: Provided, That the 
tribe shall have a period of 6 months from 
the date of this act in which to prepare and 
submit to the Secretary a proposed roll of 
the members of the tribe living on the date 
of this act, which shall be published in the 
Federal Register. If the tribe fails to sub- 
mit such roll within the time specified in 
this section, the Secretary shall prepare a 
proposed roll for the tribe, which shall be 
published in the Federal Register. Any per- 
son claiming membership rights in the tribe 
or an interest in its assets, or a representa- 
tive of the Secretary on behalf of any such 
person, may, within 90 days from the date 
of publication of the proposed roll, file an 
appeal with the Secretary contesting the in- 
clusion or omission of the name of any per- 
son on or from such roll. The Secretary 
shall review such appeals and his decision 
thereon shall be final and conclusive. After 


disposition of all such appeals, the roll of 
the tribe shall be published in the Federal 
Register, and such roll shall be final for 
the purposes of this act. 
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Sec. 4. Upon publication in the Federal 
Register of the final roll as provided in sec- 
tion 3 of this act, the rights or beneficial 
interests in tribal property of each person 
whose name appears.on the roll shall con- 
stitute personal property which may be in- 
herited or bequeathed, but shall not other- 
wise be subject to alienation or encumbrance 
before the transfer of title to such tribal 
property as provided in section 7 of this act 
without the approval of the Secretary. Any 
contract made in violation of this section 
shall be null and void. 

Sec. 5. (a) The tribe is authorized to select 
and retain the services of qualified manage- 
ment specialists, including tax consultants, 
for the purpose of studying reservation re- 
sources on the Klamath Reservation and 
making such reports or recommendations, 
including appraisals of Klamath tribal prop- 
erty, as may be desired by the tribe, and to 
make other studies and reports as may be 
deemed necessary and desirable by the tribe 
in connection with the termination of Fed- 
eral supervision as provided for hereafter. 
Such reports should include, but not be 
limited, to, the feasibility of a continuation 
of the practice of sustained yield manage- 
ment of the Klamath Indian Forest, and 
shall be completed not later than 2 years 
from the date of enactment of this act. 
Such specialists are to be retained under 
contracts entered into between them and 
authorized representatives of the tribe, 
subject to approval of the Secretary. Such 
amounts of Klamath tribal funds as may 
be required for this purpose shall be made 
available by the Secretary. 

(b) The tribe shall have a period not to 
exceed 3 years from the date of this act to 
prepare and submit to the Secretary a plan 
for future control of the tribal property when 
title is transferred as provided in section 7 of 
this act. The Secretary is authorized to pro- 
vide such assistance as may be available and 
as may be requested by officials of the tribe 
in the formulation of such plan or plans, in- 
cluding necessary consultations with repre- 
sentatives of Federal departments and 
agencies, officials of the State of Oregon and 
political subdivisions thereof, and members 
of the tribe. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary is authorized and 
directed, as soon as practicable after the 
passage of this act, to pay from such funds 
as are deposited to the credit of the tribe 
in the Treasury of the United States, $250 to 
each member of the tribe on the rolls of the 
tribe on the date of this act. Any other per- 
son whose application for enrollment on the 
rolis of the tribe is subsequently approved, 
pursuant to the terms of section 3 hereof, 
shall, after enrollment, be paid a like sum 
of $250: Provided, That such payments shall 
be made first from the capital reserve fund 
created by the act of August 28, 1937 (25 
U. S. C., Sec. 530). 

Sec. 7. (a) Upon request of the tribe, ap- 
proved by a majority of the adult members 
thereof voting in a referendum called by the 
Secretary, the Secretary is authorized to 
transfer within 4 years from the date of this 
act to a corporation or other legal entity 
organized by the tribe in a form satisfactory 
to the Secretary title to all or any part of 
the tribal property, real and personal, or to 
transfer to one or more trustees designated 
by the tribe and approved by the Secretary 
title to all or any part of such property to 
be held in trust for management or liquida- 
tion purposes under such terms and condi- 
tions as may be specified by the tribe and 
approved by the Secretary. 

(b) Title to any tribal property that is not 
transferred in accordance with the provisions 
of subsection (a) of this section shall be 
transferred by the Secretary to one or more 
trustees designated by him for the liquida- 
tion and distribution of assets among the 
members of the tribe under such terms and 
conditions as the Secretary may prescribe: 
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Provided, That the trust agreement shall 
provide for the termination of the trust not 
more than 3 years from the date of such 
transfer unless the term of the trust is ex- 
tended by order of a judge of a court of 
record designated in the trust agreement: 
Provided further, That the trust agreement 
shall provide that at any time before the 
sale of tribal property by the trustees the 
tribe may notify the trustees that it elects to 
retain such property and to transfer title 
thereto to a corporation, other legal entity, 
or trustee in accordance with the provisions 
of subsection (a) of this section, and that 
the trustees shall transfer title to such prop- 
erty in accordance with the notice from the 
tribe if it is approved by the Secretary. 

(c) The Secretary shall not approve any 
form of organization pursuant to subsection 
(a) of this section that provides for the 
transfer of stock or an undivided share in 
corporate assets as compensation for the 
services of agents or attorneys unless such 
transfer is based upon an appraisal of tribal 
assets that is satisfactory to the Secretary. 

(d) When approving or disapproving the 
selection of trustees in accordance with the 
provisions of subsection (a) of this section, 
and when designating trustees pursuant to 
subsection (b) of this section, the Secretary 
shall give due regard to the laws of the State 
of Oregon that relate to the selection of 
trustees, and shall require such trustees to 
provide a performance bond, 

(e) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section, the Secretary is directed to 
reserve subsurface rights in tribal property, 
from any sale or division of such property, 
and to require any corporation trustee or 
trustees to whom title to tribal property is 
transferred to retain title to the subsurface 
rights in such property for not less than 10 
years. 

Sec. 8. (a) The Secretary is authorized and 
directed to transfer within 4 years from the 
date of this act to each member of the tribe 
unrestricted control of funds or other per- 
sonal property held in trust for such member 
by the United States, 

(b) All restrictions on the sale or en- 
cumbrance of trust or restricted land owned 
by members of the tribe (including allottees, 
heirs, and devisees, either adult or minor) 
are hereby removed 4 years after the date of 
this act, and the patents or deeds under 
which titles are then held shall pass the 
titles in fee simple, subject to any valid en- 
cumbrances: Provided, That the provisions 
of this subsection shall not apply to sub- 
surface rights in such lands, and the Secre- 
tary is directed to transfer such subsurface 
rights to one or more trustees designated by 
him for management for a period not less 
than 10 years. The titles to all interests in 
trust or restricted land acquired by members 
of the tribe by devise or inheritance 4 years 
or more after the date of act shall vest in 
such members in fee simple, subject to any 
valid encumbrance. 

(c) Prior to the time provided in subsec- 
tion (b) of this section for the removal of 
restrictions on land owned by more than one 
member of a tribe, the Secretary may— 

(1) upon request of any of the owners, 
partition the land and issue to each owner 
a patent or deed for his individual share 
that shall become unrestricted four years 
from the date of this act; 

(2) upon request of any of the owners, 
and a finding by the Secretary that parti- 
tion of all or any part of the land is not prac- 
ticable, cause all or any part of the land to 
be sold at not less than the appraised value 
thereof and distribute the proceeds of sale 
to the owners: Provided, That any one or 
more of the owners may elect before a sale 
to purchase the other interests in the land 
at not less than the appraised value thereof, 
and the purchaser shall receive an unre- 
stricted patent or deed to the land; and 
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(3) if the whereabouts of none of the own- 
ers can be ascertained, cause such lands to 
be sold and deposit the proceeds of sale in 
the Treasury of the United States for safe- 
keeping. 

(d) The Secretary is hereby authorized to 
approve— 

(1) the exchange of trust or restricted land 
between the tribe and any of its members; 

(2) the sale by the tribe of tribal property 
to individual members of the tribe; and 

(3) the exchange of tribal property for real 
property in fee status. Title to all real 
property included in any sale or exchange 
as provided in this subsection shall be con- 
veyed in fee simple. 

Sec. 9. (a) The act of June 25, 1910 (36 
Stat. 855), the act of February 14, 1913 (37 
Stat. 678), and other acts amendatory there- 
to shall not apply to the probate of the trust 
and restricted property of the members of 
the tribe who die six months or more after 
the date of this act. 

(b) The laws of the several States, Terri- 
tories, possessions, and the District of Co- 
lumbia with respect to the probate of wills, 
the determination of heirs, and the admin- 
istration of decedents’ estates shall apply to 
the individual property of members of the 
tribe who die six months or more after the 
date of this act. 

(c) Section 5 of the act of June 1, 1938 
(52 Stat. 605), is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 10. The Secretary is authorized, in 
his discretion, to transfer to the tribe or any 
member or group of members thereof any 
federally owned property acquired, with- 
drawn, or used for the administration of the 
affairs of the tribe which he deems necessary 
for Indian use, or to transfer to a public or 
nonprofit body any such property which he 
deems necessary for public use and from 
which members of the tribe will derive bene- 
fit. 

Sec. 11. No property distributed under the 
provisions of this act shall at the time of dis- 
tribution be subject to Federal or State in- 
come tax. Following any distribution of 
property made under the provisions of this 
act, such property and any income derived 
therefrom by the individual, corporation, or 
other legal entity shall be subject to the 
same taxes, State and Federal, as in the case 
of non-Indians: Provided, That for the pur- 
pose of capital gains or losses the base value 
of the property shall be the value of the 
property when distributed to the individual, 
corporation or other legal entity. 

Sec. 12. Sections 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 of the 
act of August 28, 1937 (50 Stat. 872, 873), 
and section 2 (a) of the act of August 7, 
1939 (53 Stat. 1253), are repealed effective 
on the date of this act. All loans made from 
the reimbursable loan fund established by 
section 2 of the act of August 28, 1937 (50 
Stat. 872), and all other loans made from 
Klamath tribal funds, including loans of 
livestock made by the tribes repayable in 
kind, are hereby transferred to the tribe for 
collection in accordance with the terms 
thereof. 

Sec. 13. (a) That part of section 5 of the 
act of August 13, 1914 (35 Stat. 687; 43 U. S. O. 
499), which relates to the transfer of the 
care, operation, and maintenance of recla- 
mation works to water users associations or 
irrigation districts shall be applicable to the 
irrigation works on the Klamath Reserva- 
tion. 

(b) Effective on the first day of the cal- 
endar year beginning after the date of the 
proclamation provided for in section 18 of 
this act, the deferment of the assessment and 
collection of construction costs provided for 
in the first proviso of the act of July 1, 
1932 (47 Stat. 564; 25 U. C. S. 386a), shall 
terminate with respect to any lands within 
irrigation projects on the Klamath Reser- 
vation. The Secretary shall cause the first 
lien against such lands created by the act 
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of March 7, 1928 (45 Stat. 200, 210), to be 
filed of record in the appropriate county 
office. 

(c) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated out of any funds in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated the sum of 
$89,212 for payment to the Klamath Tribe 
with interest at 4 percent annually as re- 
imbursement for tribal funds used for irri- 
gation, construction, operation, and mainte- 
nance benefiting nontribal lands on the 
Klamath Reservation, such interest being 
computed from the dates of disbursement 
of such funds from the United States Treas- 


— ) The Secretary is authorized to adjust, 
eliminate, or cancel all or any part of reim- 
bursable irrigation operation and mainte- 
mance costs and reimbursable irrigation 
construction costs chargeable against Indian- 
owned lands that are subject to the pro- 
visions of this act, and all or any part of 
assessments heretofore or hereafter imposed 
on account of such costs, when he deter- 
mines that the collection thereof would be in- 
equitable or would result in undue hardship 
on the Indian owner of the land, or that the 
administrative costs of collection would 
probably equal or exceed the amount col- 
lected. 

(e) Nothing contained in any other sec- 
tion of this act shall affect in any way the 
laws applicable to irrigation projects on the 
Klamath Reservation. 

Sec. 14. (a) Nothing in this act shall abro- 
gate any water rights of the tribe and its 
members, and the laws of the State of Ore- 
gon with respect to the abandonment of 
water rights by nonuse shall not apply to 
the tribe and its members until 10 years 
after the date of the proclamation issued 
pursuant to section 18 of this act. 

(b) Nothing in this act shall abrogate any 
fishing rights or privileges of the tribe or 
the members thereof enjoyed under Federal 
treaty. 

Sec. 15. Prior to the transfer of title to, 
or the removal of restrictions from, property 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
act, the Secretary shall protect the rights of 
members of the tribe who are minors, non 
compos mentis, or in the opinion of the 
Secretary in need of assistance in conduct- 
ing their affairs, by causing the appointment 
of guardians for such members in courts of 
competent jurisdiction, or by such other 
means as he may deem adequate. 

Sec. 16. Pending the completion of the 
property dispositions provided for in this 
act, the funds now on deposit, or hereafter 
deposited, in the United States Treasury to 
the credit of the tribe shall be available for 
advance to the tribe, or for expenditure, for 
such purposes as may be designated by the 
governing body of the tribe and approved by 
the Secretary. 

Sec. 17. The Secretary shall have authority 
to execute such patents, deeds, assignments, 
releases, certificates, contracts, and other 
instruments as may be necessary or appro- 
priate to carry out the provisions of this 
act, or to establish a marketable and record- 
able title to any property disposed of pur- 
suant to this act. 

Sec. 18. (a) Upon removal of Federal re- 
strictions on the property of the tribe and 
individual members thereof, the Secretary 
shall publish in the Federal Register a proc- 
lamation declaring that the Federal trust 
relationship to the affairs of the tribe and 
its members has terminated. Thereafter 
individual members of the tribe shall not 
be entitled to any of the services performed 
by the United States for Indians because of 
their status as Indians and, except as other- 
wise provided in this act, all statutes of the 
United States which affect Indians because 
of their status as Indians shall no longer be 
applicable to the members of the tribe, and 
the laws of the several States shall apply to 
the tribe and its members in the same man- 
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ner as they apply to other citizens or persons 
within their jurisdiction. 

(b) Nothing in this act shall affect the 
status of the members of the tribe as citizens 
of the United States. 

Sec. 19. Effective on the date of the proc- 
lamation provided for in section 18 of this 
act, all powers of the Secretary or other 
officer of the United States to take, review, 
or approve any action under the constitu- 
tion and bylaws of the tribe are hereby 
terminated. Any powers conferred upon the 
tribe by such constitution which are in- 
consistent with the provisions of this act 
are hereby terminated. Such termination 
shall not affect the power of the tribe to 
take any action under its constitution and 
bylaws that is consistent with this act with- 
out the participation of the Secretary or 
other officer of the United States. 

Sec. 20. The Secretary is authorized to set 
off against any indebtedness payable to the 
tribe or to the United States by an individual 
member of the tribe or payable to the United 
States by the tribe, any funds payable to 
such individual or tribe, under this act and 
to deposit the amounts set off to the credit 
of the tribe or the United States as the 
case may be. 

Sec. 21. Nothing in this act shall affect 
any claim heretofore filed against the 
United States by the tribe. 

Sec. 22. Nothing in this act shall abrogate 
any valid lease, permit, license, right-of-way, 
lien, or other contract heretofore approved. 
Whenever any such instrument places in or 
reserves to the Secretary any powers, duties, 
or other functions with respect to the prop- 
erty subject thereto, the Secretary may trans- 
fer such functions, in whole or in part, to 
any Federal agency with the consent of such 
agency and may transfer such functions, in 
whole or in part to a State agency with the 
consent of such agency and the other party 
or parties to such instrument. 

Sec. 23. The Secretary is authorized to 
issue rules or regulations necessary to effec- 
tuate the purposes of this act, and may in 
his discretion provide for tribal referenda 
on matters pertaining to management or 
disposition of tribal assets. 

Sec. 24. All acts or parts of acts incon- 
sistent with this act are hereby repealed 
insofar as they affect the tribe or its mem- 
bers. Effective on the first day of the fiscal 
year beginning after the date of the proc- 
lamation provided for in section 18 of this 
act, section 2 of the act of August 19, 1949 
(63 Stat. 621, ch. 468) shall become in- 
applicable to the unrecouped balance of 
funds expended in cooperation with the 
school] board of Klamath County, Oreg., pur- 
suant to said act. 

Sec. 25. If any provision of this act, or the 
application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstance, is held invalid, the remainder 
of the act and the application of such pro- 
vision to other persons or circumstances 
shall not be affected thereby. 3 

Sec. 26. Prior to the issuance of a proc- 
lamation in accordance with the provisions 
of section 18 of this act, the Secretary is 
authorized to undertake, within the limits 
of available appropriations, a special pro- 
gram of education and training designed 
to help the members of the tribe to earn 
a livelihood, to conduct their own affairs, 
and to assume their responsibilities as citi- 
zens without special services because of their 
status as Indians. Such program may in- 
clude language training, orientation in non- 
Indian community customs and living stand- 
ards, vocational training and related sub- 
jects, transportation to the place of train- 
ing or instruction, and subsistence during 
the course of training or instruction. For 


the purposes of such program the Secre- 
tary is authorized to enter into contracts 
or agreements with any Federal, State, or 
local governmental agency, corporation, as- 
sociation, or person. Nothing in this sec- 
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tion shall preclude any Federal agency from 
undertaking any other program for the edu- 
cation and training of Indians with funds 
appropriated to it. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


PARTITION AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
THE ASSETS OF THE UTE INDIAN 
TRIBE IN UTAH 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3532) to provide for the partition 
and distribution of the assets of the Ute 
Indian Tribe of the Uintah and Ouray 
Reservation in Utah, and for other pur- 
poses, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs with amendments, on page 2, 
line 4, after the word “property”, to 
strike out “and persons”; in line 9, after 
the word “possesses”, to insert “more 
than”; in the same line, after the word 
“degree”, to strike out “or more”; in 
line 13, after the word “possesses’’, to 
strike out “less than’’; in the same line, 
after the word “degree”, to insert “or 
less”; after line 22, to insert: 

(g) “Adult” means a member of the tribe 
who has attained the age of 21 years. 


On page 3, line 2, after the word “the”, 
where it occurs the first time, to strike 
out “Ute Indian”; in the same line, after 
the word Tribe“, to strike out “of the 
Uintah and Ouray Reservation,” ; after 
line 4, to strike out: 

Sec.4. Any member of the tribe possess- 
ing one-half degree or more of Ute Indian 
blood may apply to the Superintendent to 
become identified with and a part of the 
mixed-blood group: Provided, That such ap- 
plication is made within 30 days subsequent 
to the final determination of the rolls, as 
provided in section 8 hereof: And provided 
further, That before the Superintendent 
shall make such transfer upon the official 
rolls the Secretary shall first certify that, 
in his opinion, such change in status is not 
detrimental to the best interest of the per- 
son seeking such change, 


After line 14, to strike out: 


Sec. 5. Full-blood members of the tribe 
shall continue to be subject to the corpo- 
rate charter, constitution, and bylaws of the 
Ute Indian Tribe of the Uintah and Ouray 
Reservation, except as otherwise provided 
herein. 


After line 18, to insert: 


Sec.4. Any member of the tribe whose 
name appears on the proposed roll of full- 
blood members as provided in section 8 here- 
of and any person whose name is added to 
such proposed roll as the result of an ap- 
peal to the Secretary may apply to the su- 
perintendent to become identified with and 
a part of the mixed-blood group: Provided, 
That such application is made within 30 
days subsequent to the publication of such 
proposed roll or in the event of an appeal 
within 30 days subsequent to notification 
of the decision on said appeal: And provided 
further, That before such transfer is made 
upon the official rolls the Secretary shall 
first certify that, in his opinion, such change 
in status is not detrimental to the best in- 
terest of the person seeking such change. 


On page 4, after line 6, to insert: 


Sec. 5. Effective on the date of publication 
of the final rolls as provided in section 8 
hereof the tribe shall thereafter consist ex- 
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clusively of full-blood members. Mixed- 
blood members shall have no interest therein 
except as otherwise provided in this act. 


In line 18, after the word “Secretary”, 
to strike out “of the Interior”; in line 
19, after the word “prescribe”, to strike 
out “Until Federal supervision over said 
mixed blood Indians has been termi- 
nated, said organization shall have all 
the rights, privileges, and immunities 
afforded to other Indian organizations 
organized by the act of June 18, 1934 
(48 Stat. 984), as amended by the act of 
June 15, 1935 (49 Stat. 378)” and insert 
“Such constitution may provide for the 
selection of authorized representatives 
who shall have power to take any action 
that is required by this act to be taken 
by the mixed-blood members as a 
group”; on page 5, line 3, after the word 
“Provided”, to strike out “however”; in 
line 7, after the word “the”, to insert 
“adult”; in line 10, after the word “Sec- 
retary”, to strike out “of the Interior”; 
in line 22, after the word “the”, to in- 
sert “effective”; in the same line, after 
the word of“, to insert “enactment of”; 
on page 6, line 1, at the beginning of the 
line, to strike out “effective”; in the 
same line, after the word “of”, to in- 
sert “enactment of”; in line 4, after the 
word “Said”, to insert “proposed”; in 
line 15, after the word “such”, to insert 
“proposed”; in line 16, after the word 
“his”, to strike out “decision” and in- 
sert decisions“; in line 18, after the 
word “Secretary”, to insert “and after 
all transfers have been made pursuant 
to section 4 hereof”; in line 22, after the 
word “Act”, to strike out the comma and 
“except that tribal members may be 
transferred from the full-blood roll to 
the mixed-blood roll during the time and 
in the manner as provided in section 4 
hereof”; on page 7, line 1, after the word 
and“, to strike out in conjunction 
with”; in line 2, after the word “author- 
ized”, to strike out “agents” and insert 
“representatives”; in line 3, after the 
word “tribe”, to strike out “is” and in- 
sert “acting jointly, are“; at the begin- 
ning of line 5, to strike out “of the In- 
terior, or his authorized representative”; 
on page 11, at the beginning of line 1, 
to strike out “Title shall be conveyed by 
issuance of patent in fee.”; in line 17, 
after the word “Secretary”, to strike out 
“of the Interior”; on page 12, line 1, 
after the word “Secretary”, to strike out 
“of the Interior”; in line 2, after the 
word “be”, to strike out “made directly 
proportionate to the” and insert “based 
upon the relative’; in line 4, after the 
word “group”, to strike out “after all 
transfers as provided herein”; in line 5, 
after the word “division”, to strike out 
“and the establishment of the final 
membership roll of the mixed-blood 
group, including all transfers as pro- 
vided herein,“; in line 9, after the word 
“constitute”, to strike out “personal” and 
insert “an undivided interest in and to 
such”; in line 15, after the word “of”, 
to strike out “six” and insert “twelve”; 
at the beginning of line 18, to strike out 
“of the Interior”; in line 20, after the 
word “groups.”, to insert “Such parti- 
tion shall give rise to no cause of action 
against the United States and the costs 
of such partition shall be paid by the 
tribe.”; on page 13, line 2, after the word 
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“and”, to insert “arranging for“; at the 
beginning of line 11, to insert “subject 
to such supervision by the Secretary as 
is otherwise required by law”; in line 12, 
after the word “therefrom”, to insert 
“after deducting the costs chargeable to 
such management“; in line 16, after the 
word “group”, to strike out “after all 
transfers as provided here,“; in line 23, 
after the word “thereof”, to strike out 
“may be expended or advanced by the 
respective groups” and insert “shall be 
available for advance to the tribe or the 
respective groups, or for expenditure”; 
on page 14, line 6, after the word Pro- 
vided”, to strike out “however,”; in line 
16, after “Sec. 12.”, to strike out “All per 
capita payments to any individual 
mixed-blood member made pursuant to 
any division or distribution hereunder 
shall have deducted therefrom any sum 
or sums of money owed by such member 
to the tribe, whether due or to become 
due” and insert “Fifty percent of all per 
capita payments to any individual 
mixed-blood member made pursuant to 
any division or distribution hereunder 
shall have deducted therefrom any sum 
or sums of money owed by such mem- 
ber to the tribe, whether due or to be- 
come due, unless in the opinion of the 
Secretary said debts are not adequately 
secured in which event the entire per 
capita payment shall be subject to such 
offset“; on page 15, line 14, after the 
word “prepared”, to insert “and ratified 
by a majority of said group”; in line 19, 
after the word “and”, to insert arrang- 
ing for”; on page 16, line 3, to change 
the subsection letter from “(a)” to 
“(i)”; in line 6, after the word “in- 
curred”, to strike out “in the formation 
of any livestock, range, or irrigation 
corporations deemed essential in the 
necessary distribution hereunder” and 
insert “under sections 13 and 14 of this 
act”; in line 100, to change the subsec- 
tion letter from “(b)” to “(ii)”; in line 
24, after the word “parties”, to strike out 
“as the same shall be determined by 
agreement between them,“; on page 18, 
line 20, after the word “group”, to in- 
sert “subject to the approval of the 
Secretary”; in line 22, after the word 
“granted”, to insert “to the authorized 
representatives of said group”; on page 
19, line 1, after the word “best”, to strike 
out “interest” and insert “interests”; 
in line 4, after the word “group”, to 
strike out “and the Secretary is author- 
ized to deduct, in his discretion,” and 
insert “after deducting”; in line 6, after 
the word “distribution.”, to strike out 
“Title shall be conveyed by issuance of 
patent in fee with the reservations as 
provided in this act.”; in line 18, after 
the word “group”, to insert “or convey 
such assets to a trustee for liquidation 
and distribution of the net proceeds, or 
convey such assets to the persons en- 
titled thereto as tenants in common.”; 
on page 20, line 1, after the word “the”, 
to strike out effective“; in the same 
line, after the word “date”, to insert “of 
enactment”; in line 100, after the word 
“patent”, to insert “or deed”; in line 11, 
after “Sec. 16.”, to insert “(a)”; on page 
21, after line 4, to insert: 


(b) Prior to the removal of restrictions in 
accordance with the provisions of subsection 
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(a) hereof on land owned by more than one 
person, the Secretary may— 

(1) upon request of any of the owners, 
partition the land and issue to each owner 
an unrestricted patent or deed for his indi- 
vidual share, unless such owner is a full- 
blood member of the tribe or other Indian 
who owns trust or restricted property, in 
which event a trust patent or restricted deed 
shall be issued and such trust may be ter- 
minated or such restrictions may be removed 
when the Secretary determines that the need 
therefor no longer exists; 

(2) upon request of any of the owners and 
a finding by the Secretary that partition of 
all or any part of the land is not practicable, 
cause all or any part of the land to be sold 
at not less than the appraised value thereof 
and distribute the proceeds of sale to the 
owners: Provided, That before a sale any one 
or more of the owners may elect to purchase 
the other interests in the land, or the tribe 
may elect to purchase the entire interest in 
the land, at not less than the appraised value 
thereof. 


On page 22, line 1, after “Src. 17.”, to 
strike out “No property distributed under 
the provisions of this act shall, at the 
time of distribution, be subject to Fed- 
eral or State income tax. Property dis- 
tributed to the mixed-blood group pur- 
suant to the terms of this act shall be 
exempt from property taxes for a period 
of 7 years from the effective date of this 
act, unless the original distributee parts 
with title thereto, either by deed, de- 
scent, succession, foreclosure of mort- 
gage, sheriff's sale, or other conveyance: 
Provided, however, That the mortgaging, 
hypothecation, granting of a right of 
way, or other similar encumbrance of 
said property shall not be construed as 
a conveyance subjecting said property to 
taxation under the provisions of this sec- 
tion. After 7 years from the effective 
date of this act, all property distributed 
to the mixed-blood members of the tribe 
under the provisions of this act, and all 
income derived therefrom by the indi- 
vidual, corporation, or other legal entity, 
shall be subject to the same taxes, State 
and Federal, as in the case of non-In- 
dians: Provided, That for the purpose of 
capital gains or losses the base value of 
the property shall be the value of the 
property when distributed to the indi- 
vidual, corporation, or other legal entity” 
and insert “No distribution of the assets 
made under the provisions of this act 
shall be subject to any Federal or State 
income tax: Provided, That so much of 
any cash distribution made hereunder as 
consists of a share of any interest earned 
on funds deposited in the Treasury of 
the United States shall not by virtue of 
this act be exempt from individual in- 
come tax in the hands of the recipients 
for the year in which paid. Property 
distributed to the mixed-blood group 
pursuant to the terms of this act shall 
be exempt from property taxes for a 
period of 7 years from the date of enact- 
ment of this act, unless the original dis- 
tributee parts with title thereto, either 
by deed, descent, succession, foreclosure 
of mortgage, sheriff’s sale, or other con- 
veyance: Provided, That the mort- 
gaging, hypothecation, granting of a 
right-of-way, or other similar encum- 
brance of said property shall not be con- 
strued as a conveyance subjecting said 
property to taxation under the provi- 
sions of this section. After 7 years from 
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the date of enactment of this act, all 
property distributed to the mixed-blood 
members of the tribe under the provi- 
sions of this act, and all income derived 
therefrom by the individual, corporation, 
or other legal entity, shall be subject to 
the same taxes, State and Federal, as in 
the case of non-Indians; except that any 
valuation for purposes of Federal income 
tax on gains or losses shall take as the 
basis of the particular taxpayer the 
value of the property on the date title 
is transferred by the United States pur- 
suant to this act.” 

On page 24, line 4, after the word 
“which”, to strike out “they” and insert 
“such mixed-blood members”; in line 
24, after the word “the”, to insert “Fed- 
eral”; in the same line, after the word 
“relationship”, to strike out “of” and 
insert “to”; on page 25, line 8, after the 
word “the”, to strike out “effective”; on 
page 26, after line 11, to insert: 

Sec. 28. Whenever any action pursuant to 
the provisions of this act requires the agree- 
ment of the mixed-blood and full-blood 
groups and such agreement cannot be 
reached, the Secretary is authorized to pro- 
ceed in any manner deemed by him to be in 
the best interests of both groups. 


In line 17, to change the section num- 
ber from “28” to “29”, and in line 20, 
to change the section number from “29” 
to “30”; so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the purpose of 
this act is to provide for the partition and 
distribution of the assets of the Ute Indian 
Tribe of the Uintah and Ouray Reservation 
in Utah between the mixed-blood and full- 
blood members thereof; for the termination 
of Federal supervision over the trust, and 
restricted property, of the mixed-blood mem- 
bers of said tribe; and for a development 
program for the full-blood members thereof, 
to assist them in preparing for termination 
of Federal supervision over their property. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this act 

(a) “Tribe” means the Ute Indian Tribe 
of the Uintah and Ouray Reservation, Utah. 

(b) Full-blood“ means a member of the 
tribe who possesses more than one-half de- 
gree of Ute Indian blood, excepting 
those who become mixed-bloods by choice 
under the provisions of section 4 hereof. 

(c) “Mixed-blood” means a member of the 
tribe who possesses one-half degree or less of 
Ute Indian blood, and those who become 
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mixed-bloods by choice under the provisions 
of section 4 hereof. 

(d) “Secretary” means Secretary of the 
Interior. 

(e) “Superintendent” means the Super- 
intendent of the Uintah and Ouray Reserva- 
tion, Utah. 

(f) “Asset” means any property of the 
tribe, real, personal or mixed, whether held 
by the tribe or by the United States in trust 
for the tribe, or subject to a restriction 
against alienation imposed by the United 
States. 

(g) “Adult” means a member of the tribe 
who has attained the age cf 21 years. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of this act Ute 
Indian blood shall be determined in accord- 
ance with the constitution and bylaws of the 
tribe and all tribal ordinances in force and 
effect on the effective date of this act. 

Sec. 4. Any member of the tribe whose 
mame appears on the proposed roll of full- 
blood members as provided in section 8 here- 
of and any person whose name is added to 
such proposed roll as the result of an appeal 
to the Secretary may apply to the Superin- 
tendent to become identified with and a part 
of the mixed-blood group: Provided, That 
such application is made within 30 days sub- 
sequent to the publication of such proposed 
roll or in the event of an appeal within 30 
days subsequent to notification of the deci- 
sion on said appeal: And provided further, 
That before such transfer is made upon the 
official rolls the Secretary shall first certify 
that, in his opinion, such change in status 
is not detrimental to the best interest of the 
person seeking such change. 

Sec. 5. Effective on the date of publication 
of the final rolls as provided in section 8 
hereof the tribe shall thereafter consist ex- 
clusively of full-blood members. Mixed- 
blood members shall have no interest there- 
in except as otherwise provided in this act. 

Sec. 6. The mixed-blood members of the 
tribe, including those residing on and off 
the reservation, shall have the right to organ- 
ize for their common welfare, and may adopt 
an appropriate constitution and bylaws 
which shall become effective when ratified 
by a majority vote of the adult mixed-blood 
members of the tribe at a special election 
authorized and called by the Secretary under 
such rules and regulations as he may pre- 
scribe, Such constitution may provide for 
the selection of authorized representatives 
who shall have power to take any action that 
is required by this act to be taken by the 
mixed-blood members as a group: Provided, 
That nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued as requiring said mixed-blood Indians 
to so organize if such organization is by them 
deemed unnecessary. In the event no such 
approved organization is effected, any action 
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taken by the adult mixed-blood members, by 
majority vote, whether in public meeting or 
by referendum, but in either event, after 
such notice as may be prescribed by the Sec- 
retary, shall be binding upon said mixed- 
blood members of the tribe for the purposes 
of this act. 

Sec. 7. The mixed-blood members of the 
tribe as a group may employ legal counsel 
to accomplish the legal work required on 
behalf of said group under the terms of this 
act, and for any other purpose by them 
deemed necessary or desirable; the choice of 
counsel and fixing of fees to be subject to 
the approval of the Secretary until Federal 
supervision over all of the members of said 
group and their property is terminated in the 
manner provided in section 16 of this act. 

Sec. 8. The tribe shall have a period of 30 
days from the date of enactment of this act 
in which to prepare and submit to the Sec- 
retary a proposed roll of the full-blood mem- 
bers of the tribe, and a proposed roll of the 
mixed-blood members of the tribe, living on 
the date of enactment of this act. If the 
tribe fails to submit such proposed rolls 
within the time specified in this act, the 
Secretary shall prepare such proposed rolls 
for the tribe. Said proposed rolls shall be 
published in the Federal Register, and in 
a newspaper of general circulation in each of 
the counties of Uintah and Duchesne in the 
State of Utah. Any person claiming mem- 
bership rights in the tribe, or an interest in 
its assets, or a representative of the Secretary 
on behalf of any such person, within 60 days 
from the date of publication in the Federal 
Register, or in either of the papers of gen- 
eral circulation, as hereinbefore provided, 
whichever publication date is last, may file 
an appeal with the Secretary contesting the 
inclusion or omission of the name of any 
person on or from either of such proposed 
rolls. The Secretary shall review such ap- 
peals and his decisions thereon shall be final 
and conclusive. After disposition of all such 
appeals to the Secretary, and after all trans- 
fers have been made pursuant to section 4 
hereof the roll of the full-blood members of 
the tribe, and the roll of the mixed-blood 
members of the tribe, shall be published in 
the Federal Register, and such rolls shall be 
final for the purposes of this act. 

Sec. 9. The business committee of the tribe 
for and on behalf of the full-blood members 
of said tribe, and the duly authorized repre- 
sentatives for the mixed-blood members of 
said tribe, acting jointly, are hereby au- 
thorized, subject to the approval of the Sec- 
retary, to sell, exchange, dispose of, and 
convey to any purchaser deemed satisfactory 
to said committee and representatives, any 
or all of the lands of said tribe described as 
follows, to wit: 
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All such sales, exchanges, or other disposi- 
tions shall be made upon such terms as 
said committee and said authorized repre- 
sentatives shall deem satisfactory and may 
be made pursuant to bids or at private sale, 
and all funds or other property derived from 
such sales, exchanges, or other dispositions 
shall be subject to the terms of this act. 
Consent by the tribal business committee 
and said authorized representatives to the 
sale, exchange, or other disposal of the lands 
herein described shall relieve the United 
States of any liability resulting from such 
sale, exchange, or other disposition. The 
tribal business committee and said author- 
ized representatives are further authorized 
to sell or dispose of tribal assigned lands 
to the assignees thereof under such terms 
and conditions as may be agreed upon by the 
said tribal business committee and said 
authorized representatives with the as- 
signees, subject, however, to the approval of 
the Secretary. 

Sec. 10. The tribal business committee rep- 
resenting the full-blood group, and the au- 
thorized representatives of the mixed-blood 
group, within 60 days after the publication 
of the final membership roll, as provided in 
section 8 hereof, shall commence a division of 
the assets of the tribe that are then suscepti- 
ble to equitable and practicable distribution. 
Such division shall be by agreement between 
them subject to the approval of the Secre- 
tary. Said division shall be based upon the 
relative number of persons comprising the 
final membership roll of each group. After 
such division the rights or beneficial inter- 
ests in tribal property of each mixed-blood 
person whose name appears on the roll shall 
constitute an undivided interest in and to 
such property which may be inherited or 
bequeathed, but shall be subject to aliena- 
tion or encumbrance before the transfer of 
title to such tribal property only as provided 
herein. Any contract made in violation of 
this section shall be null and void. If said 
groups are unable to agree upon said divi- 
sion within a period of 12 months from the 
date of such commencement, or any author- 
ized extension of said period granted within 
the discretion of the Secretary, the Secre- 
tary is authorized to partition the assets of 
the tribe in such manner as in his opinion 
will be equitable and fair to both groups. 
Such partition shall give rise to no cause 
of action against the United States and the 
costs of such partition shall be paid by the 
tribe. The Secretary is authorized to pro- 
vide such reasonable assistance as may be 
requested by both groups, or by either group, 
in formulation and execution of a plan for 
the division of said assets, including neces- 
sary technical services of Government em- 
ployeesat Fort Duchesne, Utah, and arranging 
for necessary consultations with representa- 
tives of Federal departments and agencies, 
Officials of the State of Utah, and politi- 
cal subdivisions thereof, and members of the 
tribe. All unadjudicated or unliquidated 
claims against the United States, all gas, 
oil, and mineral rights of every kind, and 
all other assets not susceptible to equitable 
and practicable distribution shall be man- 
aged jointly by the tribal business commit- 
tee and the authorized representatives of the 
mixed-blood group, subject to such super- 
vision by the Secretary as is otherwise re- 
quired by law, and the net proceeds there- 
from after deducting the costs chargeable 
to such management shall first be divided 
between the full-blood and mixed-blood 


groups in direct proportion to the number of 
persons comprising the final membership 
roll of each group and without regard to the 
number of persons comprising each group at 
the time of the division of such proceeds. 

Sec. 11. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of existing law, the tribal funds now 
on deposit or hereafter deposited in the 
United States Treasury to the credit of the 
tribe or either group thereof, shall be avail- 
able for advance to the tribe or the respec- 
tive groups, or for expenditure, for such 
purposes, including per capita payments, as 
may be designated by the Tribal Business 
Committee for the full-blood members, and 
by the authorized agents of the mixed- 
blood members, and in either event subject 
to the approval of the Secretary: Provided, 
That the aggregate amount of the expendi- 
tures and advances authorized by this sec- 
tion for the mixed-blood group shall not 
exceed 50 percent of the total funds of said 
mixed-blood group after such division, until 
said mixed-blood group has adopted a plan 
approved by the Secretary for termination of 
Federal supervision of said mixed-blood 
group, as required under section 13 hereof. 
After such termination of Federal super- 
vision, per capita payments to the mixed- 
blood group shall not be subject to approval 
of the Secretary. 

Sec. 12. Fifty percent of all per capita pay- 
ments to any individual mixed-blood mem- 
ber made pursuant to any division or dis- 
tribution hereunder shall have deducted 
therefrom any sum or sums of money owed 
by such member to the tribe, whether due 
or to become due, unless in the opinion of 
the Secretary said debts are not adequately 
secured in which event the entire per capita 
payment shall be subject to such offset. 
Any other division, partition or distribution 
of property to any individual mixed-blood 
member made pursuant to this act shall 
be subject to a mortgage to be made in 
favor of the tribe securing the payment of 
all sums of money owed by him to the tribe 
on the date of such division, partition or 
distribution to such individual mixed-blood 
member. The Secretary shall require the 
execution of any mortgage required here- 
under as a condition to any such division, 
partition or distribution. 

Sec. 13. After the adoption of a plan for 
the division of the assets between the two 
groups, a plan for distribution of the assets 
of the mixed-blood group to the individual 
members thereof shall be prepared and rati- 
fied by a majority of said group, within the 
period of 6 months from such adoption and 
presented to the Secretary for approval. The 
Secretary is authorized to provide such 
reasonable assistance, including necessary 
technical service of Government employees 
at Fort Duchesne, Utah, and arranging for 
necsssary consultations with representatives 
of Federal departments and agencies, officials 
of the State of Utah and political sub- 
divisions thereof, as may be required by the 
mixed-blood group in the preparation of 
such plan. 

The plan for division of the assets among 
the members of the mixed-blood group may 
include: 

(1) Complete disposition of all cash assets 
of said group, reserving, however, sufficient 
funds to cover— 

(i) the proportionate share of said mixed- 
blood group in and to all expenses incurred 
in effecting the purposes of this act, includ- 


ing, but not limited to, the necessary ex- 
pense incurred under sections 13 and 14 of 
this act; 

(ii) the just and proportionate share of 
the mixed-bloods in the expense incurred in 
the prosecution of the claims of the tribe, 
or the bands thereof, against the United 
States; and 

(iii) the determinable and estimated ad- 
ministrative costs and expenses of any 
mixed-blood organization authorized by this 
act, including lawful and reasonable salaries 
and fees of authorized agents, officers and 
employees of said mixed-blood group. 

(2) Partition of the lands of the mixed- 
blood group, excepting all gas, oil, and min- 
eral rights, to corporations, partnerships, or 
other legal entities, and to trustees, and the 
individual mrembers of said groups, quality 
and quantity relatively considered, according 
to the respective rights and interests of the 
parties, located so as to embrace, as far as 
practicable, any improvements lawfully made 
by the person or persons receiving such land. 
The value of the improvements made, under 
a valid lease or assignment from the tribe, 
shall be excluded from the valuation in mak- 
ing allotnrents to the lessee or assignee, and 
the land must be valued without regard to 
such improvements unless the lease or as- 
signment, under which said improvements 
were made, provided that such improve- 
ments should become the property of the 
tribe. In the making of any partition 
due consideration shall be given to all 
of the rights and interests of the person 
or persons receiving the property, and all of 
the rights and interests of the other mem- 
bers of the tribe. Two or more of the mem- 
bers of said mixed-blood group may obtain 
their share of property as tenants in com- 
mon, as joint tenants, or in any other lawful 
manner when such members agree among 
themselves as to the manner in which they 
desire to receive such title. When it appears 
that an equitable partition cannot be made 
among the members of said mixed-blood 
group without prejudice to the rights and 
interests of some of them, and yet a parti- 
tion is directed by the group, the members 
of said group may voluntarily determine 
compensation to be made by one party to 
another on account of the inequity. In all 
cases where equity is agreed upon by the 
members of said mixed-blood group, such 
compensatory adjustment among the parties, 
according to the principles of equity, must 
be approved by the Secretary. In the event 
of a failure to agree upon an equitable com- 
pensatory adjustment among the parties the 
Secretary shall make such adjustment and 
his decision shall be final. 

(3) Organization of corporations for the 
grazing of livestock, handling of water and 
water rights, and the shares therein may be 
issued to the members of said group in pro- 
portion to their interests in the assets of 
such corporations. When, in the opinion of 
said mixed-blood group, it is to the best in- 
terest of said group to transfer a portion 
of the assets of said group to a corporation 
or other legal entity for any purpose, the 
Secretary is authorized to make such trans- 
fer. 

(4) A transfer of assets to one or more 
trustees designated by said group who shall 
hold title to all or any part of the property 
of said group for management or liquidation 
purposes under terms and conditions pre- 
scribed by said mixed-blood group. The Sec- 
retary is authorized to make such transfer, 
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and approve the trustees, and the terms and 
conditions of the trust. 

(5) Sale of any portion of the assets of 
said group subject to the approval of the 
Secretary. In addition to the sales herein 
otherwise authorized, authority is granted to 
the authorized representatives of said group 
to sell any property of said group when, in 
the opinion of the majority of said mixed- 
blood group, a practicable partition cannot 
be made, or for any other reason it is deemed 
to the best interests of the group, and the 
proceeds of such sales shall be distributed 
equitably among the members of said mixed- 
blood group; after deducting reasonable cost 
of sale and distribution. 

Src. 14. In the event all the tribal assets, 
susceptible to equitable and practicable dis- 
tribution, distributed to the mixed-blood 
group under the provisions of section 10 
hereof, are not, within 7 years from the 
effective date of this act, distributed to the 
individual mixed-blood members as contem- 
plated in the plan to be adopted in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 13 hereof, 
so as to effectively terminate Federal super- 
vision over said assets, then the Secretary 
shall proceed to make such distribution in 
a manner, in his discretion, deemed fair and 
equitable to all members of said group, or 
convey such assets to a trustee for liquidation 
and distribution of the net proceeds, or con- 
vey such assets to the persons entitled thereto 
as tenants in common. 

Sec. 15. Any member of the mixed-blood 
group may dispose of his interest in the tribal 
assets prior to termination of Federal super- 
vision, subject to the approval of the Secre- 
tary. In the event a member of the mixed- 
blood group determines to dispose of his in- 
terest in any of said real property at any time 
within 10 years from the date of enactment 
of this act, he shall first offer it to the mem- 
bers of the tribe, and no sale of any interest, 
prior to termination of Federal supervision, 
shall be authorized without such offer to 
said members of the tribe in such form as 
may be approved by the Secretary. After 
termination of Federal supervision the re- 
quirement of such offer, in form to be ap- 
proved by the Secretary, shall be a covenant 
to run with the land for said 10-year period, 
and shall be expressly provided in any patent 
or deed issued prior to the expiration of said 
period. 

Sec. 16. (a) When any mixed-blood mem- 
ber of the tribe has received his distributive 
share of the tribal assets distributed to the 
mixed-blood group under the provisions of 
section 10 hereof, whether such distribution 
is made in part or in whole to a corporation, 
partnership, or trusteeship in which he is 
interested, or otherwise, the Secretary is 
authorized and directed to immediately 
transfer to him unrestricted control of all 
other property held in trust for such mixed- 
blood member by the United States, and shall 
further remove all restrictions on the sale 
or encumbrance of trust or restricted prop- 
erty owned by such member of the tribe, and 
Federal supervision of such member and his 
property shall thereby be terminated, except 
as to his remaining interest in tribal prop- 
erty in the form of any unadjudicated or 
unliquidated claims against the United 
States, all gas, oil, and mineral rights of every 
kind, and all other tribal assets not suscep- 
tible to equitable and practicable distribu- 
tion, all of which shall remain subject to the 
terms of this act, notwithstanding anything 
herein contained to the contrary. 

(b) Prior to the removal of restrictions in 
accordance with the provisions of subsection 
(a) hereof on land owned by more than one 
person, the Secretary may— 

(1) upon request of any of the owners, 
partition the land and issue to each owner 
an unrestricted patent or deed for his indi- 
vidual share, unless such owner is a full- 
blood member of the tribe or other Indian 
who owns trust or restricted property, in 
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which event a trust patent or restricted deed 
shall be issued and such trust may be termi- 
nated or such restrictions may be removed 
when the Secretary determines that the need 
therefor no longer exists; 

(2) upon request of any of the owners and 
a finding by the Secretary that partition of 
all or any part of the land is not practicable, 
cause all or any part of the land to be sold 
at not less than the appraised value thereof 
and distribute the proceeds of sale to the 
owners: Provided, That before a sale any one 
or more of the owners may elect to purchase 
the other interests in the land, or the tribe 
may elect to purchase the entire interest in 
the land, at not less than the appraised value 
thereof. 

Sec. 17. No distribution of the assets made 
under the provisions of this act shall be sub- 
ject to any Federal or State income tax: 
Provided, That so much of any cash dis- 
tribution made hereunder as consists of a 
share of any interest earned on funds de- 
posited in the Treasury of the United States 
shall not by virtue of this act be exempt 
from individual income tax in the hands of 
the recipients for the year in which paid. 
Property distributed to the mixed-blood 
group pursuant to the terms of this act shall 
be exempt from property taxes for a period of 
7 years from the date of enactment of this 
act, unless the original distributee parts with 
title thereto, either by deed, descent, succes- 
sion, foreclosure of mortgage, sheriff’s sale or 
other conveyance: Provided, That the mort- 
gaging, hypothecation, granting of a right- 
of-way, or other similar encumbrance of said 
property shall not be construed as a con- 
veyance subjecting said property to taxation 
under the provisions of this section. After 
7 years from the date of enactment of this 
act, all property distributed to the mixed- 
blood members of the tribe under the provi- 
sions of this act, and all income derived 
therefrom by the individual, corporation, or 
other legal entity, shall be subject to the 
same taxes, State and Federal, as in the case 
of non-Indians; except that any valuation 
for purposes of Federal income tax on gains or 
losses shall take as the basis of the particular 
taxpayer the value of the property on the 
date title is transferred by the United States 
pursuant to this act. 

Sec. 18. The laws of the United States with 
respect to probate of wills, determination of 
heirship, and the administration of estates 
shall apply to the individual trust property 
of mixed-blood members of the tribe until 
Federal supervision is terminated. There- 
after, the laws of the several States, Terri- 
tories, possessions, and the District of Co- 
lumbia within which such mixed-blood 
members reside at the time of their death 
shall apply. 

Sec. 19. Nothing in this act shall affect 
any claim heretofore filed against the United 
States by the tribe, or the individual bands 
comprising the tribe. 

Sec. 20. Nothing in this act shall abrogate 
any valid lease, permit, license, right-of-way, 
lien, or other contract heretofore approved. 

Sec. 21. Nothing in this act shall abrogate 
any water rights of the tribe or its members. 

Sec. 22. For the purposes of this act, the 
Secretary shall protect the rights of mem- 
bers of the tribe who are minors, non compos 
mentis, or, in the opinion of the Secretary, 
in need of assistance in conducting their 
affairs, by such means as he may deem ade- 
quate, but appointment of guardians pur- 
suant to State laws, in any case, shall not 
be required until Federal supervision has 
terminated. 

Sec. 23. Upon removal of Federal restric- 
tions on the property of each individual 
mixed-blood member of the tribe, the Secre- 
tary shall publish in the Federal Register 
a proclamation declaring that the Federal 
trust relationship to such individual is ter- 
minated. Thereafter, such individual shall 
mot be entitled to any of the services per- 
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formed for Indians because of his status as 
an Indian. All statutes of the United States 
which affect Indians because of their status 
as Indians shall no longer be applicable to 
such member over which supervision has 
been terminated, and the laws of the several 
States shall apply to such member in the 
same manner as they apply to other citizens 
within their jurisdiction. 

Sec. 24. Within 3 months after the date of 
enactment of this act, the business commit- 
tee of the tribe representing the full-blood 
group thereof shall present to the Secretary 
a development program calculated to assist 
in making the tribe and the members there- 
of self-supporting, without any special Gov- 
ernment assistance, with a view of eventually 
terminating all Federal supervision of the 
tribe and its members. The tribal business 
committee, representing the full-blood group 
shall, through the Secretary of the Interior, 
make a full and complete annual progress 
report to the Congress of its activities, and 
of the expenditures authorized under this 
act. 

Sec. 25. Nothing in this act shall affect the 
status of the members of the tribe as citi- 
zens of the United States, or shall affect their 
rights, privileges, immunities, and obliga- 
tions as such citizens. 

Sec. 26. The Secretary shall have author- 
ity to execute such patents, deeds, assign- 
ments, release, certificates, contracts, and 
other instruments, as may be necessary or 
appropriate to carry out the provisions of 
this act, or to establish a marketable and 
recordable title to any property disposed of 
pursuant to this act. 

Sec. 27. The Secretary is authorized to issue 
rules and regulations necessary to effectuate 
the purposes of this act, and may, in his dis- 
cretion, provide for tribal or group refer- 
endums on matters pertaining to manage- 
ment or disposition of tribal or group assets. 

Sec. 28. Whenever any action pursuant to 
the provisions of this act requires the agree- 
ment of the mixed-blood and full-blood 
groups and such agreement cannot be 
reached, the Secretary is authorized to pro- 
ceed in any manner deemed by him to be in 
the best interests of both groups. 

Sec. 29. All acts, or parts of acts, incon- 
sistent with this act are hereby repealed 
insofar as they affect the tribe or its mem- 
bers. 

Sec. 30. If any provision of this act, or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
stance, is held invalid, the remainder of the 
act and the application of such provision to 
other persons or circumstances shall not be 
affected thereby. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to provide for the partition and 
distribution of the assets of the Ute In- 
dian Tribe of the Uintah and Ouray Res- 
ervation in Utah between the mixed- 
blood and full-blood members thereof; 
and for the termination of Federal su- 
pervision over the property of the mixed- 
blood members of said tribe; to provide a 
development program for the full-blood 
members of said tribe; and for other 
purposes,” 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL FOOD, 
DRUG, AND COSMETIC ACT 
The bill (H. R. 7125) to amend the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, 
with respect to residues of pesticides and 
chemicals in or on raw agricultural 
commodities was announced as next in 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object—and I shall 
not object, because I think this bill pro- 
poses very good legislation—I think it is 
so important that there should be an 
explanation for the purpose of the REC- 
ORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. An ex- 
planation is requested. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, I am 
very happy to give a brief explanation of 
the bill. 

The primary purpose of the bill is to 
assure greater protection of the public 
health by improving, simplifying, and 
speeding up the procedure under the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, 
for regulating the amount of residue 
which may remain on raw agricultural 
commodities after use of pesticide chem- 
icals. 

Pesticide chemicals are substances 
such as insecticides, fungicides, and 
weedkillers used in the production, stor- 
age, and transportation of food for the 
purpose of controlling insects, plant dis- 
eases, weeds, and other pests. 

A primary objective in drafting the 
bill was to develop legislation that would 
provide for prompt administrative action 
to permit effective use of pesticide chem- 
icals without hazard to the public 
health; legislation that would be safe for 
consumers and practical for producers. 

The committee knows of no opposition 
to the bill. All interested parties are 
agreed as to the need for the bill. 

We held hearings, and everyone who 
appeared at the hearings was very much 
interested in the passage of the bill. 

The committee added an amendment 
to the House bill. The amendment was 
adopted at the request of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The committee amendment, adopted 
at the request of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, author- 
izes the Secretary to establish a schedule 
of fees, to be charged applicants re- 
questing establishment of tolerances or 
exemptions from tolerances. The Sec- 
retary would have discretion in fixing 
the fees so as to make the service pro- 
vided under this legislation as nearly 
self-supporting as possible. 

I think it is fair to say that when that 
subject was discussed some of the wit- 
nesses who appeared stated that they did 
not object to the idea of fees so long as 
it was not centered in this particular 
field, if that was the policy of the De- 
partment. 

I point out that testimony before the 
committee on this matter indicated that 
authorization for collecting fees pres- 
ently is in effect in the Food and Drug 
Administration in the case of services 
rendered in connection with the certifi- 
cation of certain antibiotic drugs, in the 
case of all charcoal colors intended for 
use in food, in the case of all prepara- 
tions of insulin, and in the case of sea- 
food service. Accordingly, the commit- 
tee amendment would merely extend a 
precedent which already has been estab- 
lished. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the title 
of the bill shows that it belongs under 
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the head of protecting the health of the 
American people with respect to food 
and drugs which they consume. I wish 
that members of the committee would 
have the staff of the committee look into 
information which was given to me the 
other day, and which I find very dis- 
turbing, if true. I do not verify it, 
although I am inclined to think that 
there is probably great cause for con- 
cern about it. 

The representation was made to me 
the other day that the American people 
are not being protected to the extent 
they have a right to expect to be pro- 
tected, from the standpoint of the in- 
spection of poultry which is placed on 
the market. It is said that the same 
protection is not provided by the inspec- 
tion of poultry as is provided in the case 
of other meats. If that be true, I think 
remedial action should be taken at once. 
The particular individual to whom I re- 
fer, who knows what he is talking about 
so far as his knowledge of the industry 
is concerned, claims that the American 
people do not have the protection from 
diseased poultry which might be placed 
on the market that they should have. 

I therefore recommend that some in- 
vestigation be made at once by the pro- 
fessional staff of the appropriate com- 
mittee to inform us as to what short- 
comings, if any, there may be in regard 
to the inspection of slaughtered poultry 
placed on the market for human con- 
sumption, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I think 
this is an excellent bill, but I think the 
Recorp should contain the showing, 
which I believe is a good showing, con- 
tained in the committee report on the 
bill, indicating the improvements over 
existing law. I ask that that part of the 
report, including all of page 4 and down 
through the second paragraph on page 5, 
under the heading “Improvements Over 
Existing Law” be printed in the RECORD 
at this point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


IMPROVEMENTS OVER EXISTING LAW 


The principal respects in which this bill 
would change and improve existing law are— 

1. A specific method for controlling the 
residue of pesticide chemicals which may 
remain in or on raw agricultural commodi- 
ties is set up which is distinct from that 
controlling other poisonous or deleterious 
substances which are used in, or remain in, 
processed, fabricated, and manufactured 
food. In this way, recognition is given to 
the peculiar economic, agricultural, and 
public health problems which are important 
in the regulation of pesticide chemicals. Un- 
like many other chemicals, pesticide chemi- 
cals are necessary instruments of agricul- 
ture in producing and expanding our food 
supply and are comprehensively regulated 
by the Department of Agriculture under the 
Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and Roden- 
ticide Act. 

2. The determination of questions of agri- 
cultural usefulness and probable residue 
levels involved in the establishment of toler- 
ances, is made a function of the Department 
of Agriculture; while the determination of 
questions of.a public health nature remains 
a function of the Department of Health, 
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Education, and Welfare. In this way, a more 
logical grouping of governmental functions 
is, effected than under existing law which 
casts the responsibility for determining agri- 
cultural questions as well as public health 
questions upon the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

3. Before any pesticide-chemical residue 
may remain in or on a raw agricultural com- 
modity, scientific data must be presented to 
show that the pesticide-chemical residue is 
safe from the standpoint of the food con- 
sumer. The burden is on the person pro- 
posing the tolerance or exemption to estab- 
lish the safety of such pesticide-chemical 
residue. 

4. Specific time limits for informal ad- 
ministrative action in establishing tolerances 
are prescribed to avoid the adverse conse- 
quences of inaction and protracted delay. 
Promptness is vital in this area of reguia- 
tion to all concerned. 

5. Provision is made for the appointment 
of independent committees of scientific ex- 
perts selected by the National Academy of 
Sciences to study proposed regulations estab- 
lishing tolerances for pesticide chemicals and 
to make recommendations thereon to the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. 

6. The procedure prescribed for establish- 
ing tolerances emphasizes informal proceed- 
ings rather than the formal public hearing 
type of proceedings. This is accomplished 
in two ways: First, the bill sets up a pro- 
cedure whereby the manufacturer or for- 
mulator most directly concerned with the 
establishment of a tolerance for a particular 
pesticide chemical has the right to initiate 
the proceedings for a tolerance on that chem- 
ical by filing a petition. Second, the bill pro- 
vides for the initial setting of tolerances 
without a formal public hearing, limiting 
such hearings to issues which may remain 
in dispute at the conclusion of the informal 
proceedings. Existing law requires a formal 
public hearing before any tolerance can be 
established and such a proceeding can be 
initiated only upon the request of a sub- 
stantial segment of the industry or upon 
the initiative of the Government. 

7. Where the informal procedures do not 
produce a satisfactory tolerance or exemp- 
tion the rights of all concerned to a full and 
fair hearing on the disputed issues are pre- 
served. 

8. Enforcement of the adulteration pro- 
visions relating to raw agricultural com- 
modities bearing pesticide chemicals is sim- 
plified and made more effective, since, un- 
der the bill, authority to establish toler- 
ances extends to pesticide chemicals not 
generally recognized among experts qualified 
by scientific training and experience to eval- 
uate the safety of pesticide chemicals, as 
safe for use, as well as pesticide chemicals 
which are known to be poisonous or dele- 
terious. 

9. Provision is made for the exemption of 
pesticide chemicals from the requirements of 
a tolerance in cases where tolerances are not 
necessary to protect the public health and for 
the establishment of temporary tolerances 
for those pesticide chemicals which are used 
in or on raw agricultural commodities under 
experimental permits issued by the Depar- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I thank the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut for his able and enlighten- 
ing explanation. I think he has made a 
fine record for the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? i 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare with an 
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amendment, on page 18, after line 19, to 
insert: 


(o) The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare shall by regulation require the 
payment of such fees as will in the aggre- 
gate, in the judgment of the Secretary, be 
sufficient over a reasonable term to provide, 
equip, and maintain an adequate service for 
the performance of the Secretary’s functions 
under this section. Under such regulations, 
the performance of the Secretary's services 
or other functions pursuant to this section, 
including any one or more of the following, 
may be conditioned upon the payment of 
such fees: (1) The acceptance of filing of a 
petition submitted under subsection (d); 
(2) the promulgation of a regulation estab- 
lishing a tolerance, or an exemption from 
the necessity of a tolerance, under this sec- 
tion, or the amendment or repeal of such a 
regulation; (3) the referral of a petition or 
proposal under this section to an advisory 
committee; (4) the acceptance for filing of 
objections under subsection (d) (5); or (5) 
the certification and filing in court of a 
transcript of the proceedings and the record 
under subsection (i) (2). Such regulations 
may further provide for waiver or refund of 
fees in whole or in part when in the judg- 
ment of the Secretary such waiver or refund 
is equitable and not contrary to the pur- 
poses of this subsection. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


CONVEYANCE BY THE TENNESSEE 
VALLEY AUTHORITY OF CERTAIN 
PUBLIC-USE TERMINAL PROPER- 
TIES 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 170) to 
approve the conveyance by the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority of certain public- 
use terminal properties now owned by 
the United States was announced as 
next in order. A 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BurTLER in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion to the present consideration of the 
joint resolution? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, although 
there was a Satisfactory explanation 
given in the Public Works Committee, 
nevertheless I think it would be helpful 
to have an explanation of the joint reso- 
lution in the Recorp at this point. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, from the 
beginning, the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity has undertaken to develop navigation 
on the Tennessee River. In pursuit of 
this objective the TVA has constructed 
on the Tennessee River certain dock fa- 
cilities which for the most part are op- 
erated under contract by private per- 
sons. As navigation has developed, the 
business at certain of these docks has 
been built up to the point that the dock 
facilities can now be operated by pri- 
vate enterprise. The bill gives authority 
to the Tenneessee Valley Authority to 
sell these properties at the depreciated 
book value thereof. 

The joint resolution has been approved 
by the TVA and by the Bureau of the 
Budget, and has been unanimously re- 
ported by the Public Works Committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution? 
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There being no objection, the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 170) was consid- 
ered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Congress, pursuant 
to section 4 (k) (b) of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority Act of 1933, as amended (55 Stat. 
599-600; 16 U. S. C. 831c (k) (b)), hereby ap- 
proves the conveyance by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority in the name of the United 
States, by deed, lease, or otherwise, for the 
purposes of said section 4 (k) (b) and on 
the basis of the fair sale or rental value de- 
termined by the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
of the public-use terminal properties now 
owned by the United States and in the 
custody of the Tennessee Valley Authority at 
Knoxville, Chattanooga, and Harriman, 
Tenn., and Decatur and Guntersville, Ala. 


CONVEYANCE BY QUITCLAIM DEED 
OF CERTAIN LAND TO THE STATE 
OF TEXAS 


The bill (H. R. 7913) to convey by quit- 
claim deed certain land to the State of 
Texas was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point a 
statement in explanation of the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOHNSON OF TEXAS 


This bill authorizes the Federal Govern- 
ment to sell to the State of Texas a tract of 
land which the Government does not need 
and which Texas wants to use for a State 
park, designated as Atlanta State Park. 

The land involved, not to exceed 200 acres, 
was originally acquired by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for use in connection with the 
operation of Texarkana dam and reservoir 
project. The bill permitting its conveyance 
by quitclaim deed to the State of Texas has 
been considered by the Department of the 
Army, which has no objection to its enact- 
ment. 

The rights of the Federal Government are 
fully protected under terms of the bill. 

The land would be sold at a fair market 
value as determined by the Secretary of the 
Army. In no case would the selling price 
be less than the Government paid for it. 

Title would revert to the United States if 
the State should not start construction with- 
in 5 years or if the property should cease 
to be used for park and recreational pur- 
poses for 2 successive years. 

Title to the subsurface lands and the 
rights to the mineral and other resources 
contained therein would continue to be 
vested in the United States Government. 

This is an ideal site for the public park 
and recreational facilities which the State 
of Texas proposes to build. Those facilities 
are needed in the area of the Texarkana dam 
and reservoir. 

I urge favorable consideration of this bill 
in order that the State can proceed with 
plans for financing the proposed develop- 
ment. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (H. 
R. 7913) to convey by quitclaim deed 
certain land to the State of Texas was 
considered ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 
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DEPOSIT OF SAVINGS OF ENLISTED 
MEMBERS OF THE ARMED 
FORCES 


The bill (S. 3284) to provide for the 
deposit of savings of enlisted members 
of the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Ma- 
rine Corps, and for other purposes, was 
amended as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there obiection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment which I have prepared in relation 
to the bill be incorporated in the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR HENDRICKSON 


The purpose of S. 3284 is to provide uni- 
form authority for the deposits of savings 
by enlisted members of the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Marine Corps. 

With the exception of one provision, this 
bill constitutes a reenactment of the exist- 
ing permanent law on savings deposits. And 
that one provision has already been extend- 
ed to the Army and Air Force in the form 
of temporary legislation which has been in 
effect since December 18, 1942. This tempo- 
rary authority expires July 1, 1954. 

The change in the permanent law con- 
cerns the time when the deposits may be 
withdrawn by the enlisted man. Under the 
permanent law the deposits may be with- 
drawn only upon final discharge. The tem- 
porary law for the Army and Air Force has 
provided that the service secretaries may 
determine the time when the deposits can 
be withdrawn. The bill extends such au- 
thority to all the services in the form of 
permanent law. 

It is desirable that the secretaries have 
the permanent authority to prescribe the 
time for holding the deposits, since enlisted 
men are more likely to make use of the pro- 
gram if they know the funds may be with- 
drawn in the event of personal emergency. 

Basically the bill provides that enlisted 
men may deposit sums of at least $5 with 
designated officers of the military services, 
and will receive interest at the rate of 4 per- 
cent per year for sums deposited for a pe- 
riod of 6 months or longer. The deposits 
will accrue simple and not compound in- 
terest. The secretaries will permit the in- 
terest to be withdrawn only when the de- 
posit itself is withdrawn. Such has been 
the practice for some time under existing 
law. The deposits and interest would be ex- 
empt from liability for the enlisted man's 
debts, and would not be subject to for- 
feiture for sentence of a court-martial. The 
deposits would be held for such periods as 
prescribed by the service secretaries. 

This legislation is desirable as a means of 
encouraging thrift among the enlisted per- 
sonnel of the services. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
3284) to provide for the deposit of sav- 
ings of enlisted members of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps, and 
for other purposes, was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That any enlisted mem- 
ber of the Army, Navy, Air Force, or Marine 
Corps, may deposit his savings, in sums not 
less than $5, with any branch, office, or of- 
ficer of that armed force designated by the 
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Secretary of the military department con- 
cerned which shall furnish him a deposit 
book in which shall be entered the name of 
the officer receiving such deposit and of the 
enlisted member and the amount, date, and 
place of such deposit. Any amount hereto- 
fore or hereafter deposited shall be held dur- 
ing such period of his service as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the depart- 
ment concerned; shall be accounted for in 
the same manner as other public funds; 
shall be deposited in the Treasury of the 
United States and kept as separate funds 
known respectively as “Pay of the Army, De- 
posit Fund”; “Pay of the Navy, Deposit 
Fund”; “Pay of the Air Force, Deposit Fund”; 
and “Pay of the Marine Corps, Deposit Fund”; 
repayment of which to the enlisted mem- 
ber, or to his heirs or representatives, shall 
be made out of the respective funds created 
by said deposits. 

Sec. 2. For any sums not less than $5 so de- 
posited for a period of 6 months, or longer, 
the enlisted member, upon final discharge or 
at such time or times prior thereto as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the depart- 
ment concerned, shall be paid interest at the 
rate of 4 percent per annum. 

Sec. 3. Deposits and interest thereon shall 
be exempt from lability for such enlisted 
member's debts, including any indebtedness 
to the United States or to any of its instru- 
mentalities, and shall not be subject to for- 
feiture by sentence of court-martial. 

Sec. 4. The following are hereby repealed: 
Section 1305, Revised Statutes, as amended; 
section 1806, Revised Statutes, as amended; 
the act of December 18, 1942 (ch. 765; 56 Stat. 
1057, 1058), as amended; the act of February 
9, 1889 (ch. 119; 25 Stat. 657); the act of 
June 29, 1906 (ch. 3590; 34 Stat. 579); the 
act of February 28, 1931 (ch. 326; 46 Stat. 
1448); and the act of July 17, 1953 (ch. 219; 
67 Stat. 176). 


COMPUTATION OF REENLISTMENT 
BONUSES FOR MEMBERS OF THE 
UNIFORMED SERVICES 


The bill (S. 3539) to further amend 
title II of the Career Compensation Act 
of 1949, as amended, to provide for the 
computation of reenlistment bonuses for 
members of the uniformed services was 
announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point an explana- 
tion of the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HENDRICKSON 

Members of the Congress have for many 
months expressed concern over the diffi- 
culty being encountered in all our military 
services concerning reenlistments. 

The loss of trained men seriously affects 
the day-to-day competence of our forces. 
Also, it creates a major training problem. 
And finally it costs the Government great 
sums of money which could be saved if the 
thousands of trained men who annually leave 
the services could be induced to remain on 
a career basis. 

At the present time reenlistment bonuses 
are paid according to a flat scale, dependent 
upon the number of years of the new con- 
tract. For example, a 2-year reenlistment 
receives a $40 bonus, whereas a 6-year reen- 
listment receives $360. The present scales 
do not provide for any selectivity in the 
payment of the bonus in that the private 
draws the same dollar bonus as the master 
sergeant, or chief petty officer. 
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What the bill proposes to do is to alter 
the scale and the timing of these payments. 
Instead of the present flat scale the bonus 
will be computed according to the pay grade 
of the individual as well as to the number 
of years for which he signs up. In principle, 
the highest proportional scale is paid for 
the first reenlistment and is graduated down 
through succeeding reenlistments until 20 
years have been served. 

Under existing law the cumulative amount 
of reenlistment bonus payments is $1,440. 
Under the bill this maximum is extended 
to $2,000. 

As to the cost of the bill, the evidence quite 
clearly showed that if the projected reen- 
listment total for next year remains at 244,- 
000 persons it will cost approximately $68 
million more to pay the bonus according to 
the new scale than it would cost to pay the 
bonus to the same number under the old 
scale. However, if the reenlistment rate can 
be increased by approximately 4.5 percent 
the amount saved in retraining of replace- 
ments would compensate for the increased 
bonus and from that point on a potential 
saving would accrue to the Government. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
3539) to further amend title II of the 
Career Compensation Act of 1049, as 
amended, to provide for the computation 
of reenlistment bonuses for members of 
the uniformed services was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted etc., That section 207 of the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949 (ch. 681, 63 
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Stat. 811), as amended (37 U. S. C. 238), is 
further amended by designating subsection 
“(e)” as subsection “(f)” and by inserting 
a new subsection (e), as follows: 

“(e) This section does not apply to— 

“(1) any person who originally enlists in 
a uniformed service after the date of enact- 
ment of this amendatory act; 

“(2) any member of a uniformed service 
in active Federal service on the date of en- 
actment of this amendatory act who elects 
to be covered by section 208 of this act and 
who is otherwise eligible for the benefits of 
that section; 

“(3) any person who— 

“(A) was discharged or released from active 
duty from a uniformed service not more than 
90 days before the date of enactment of this 
amendatory act, 

“(B) reenlists in that service within 90 
days after the date of his discharge or release 
from active duty, 

“(C) elects to be covered by section 208 of 
this act, and 

„D) is otherwise eligible for the benefits 
of that section; or 

“(4) any person covered by clause (2) or 
(3) who at any time elects, or has elected, 
to be covered by section 208 of this act.” 

Sec. 2. The Career Compensation Act of 
1949, as amended, is further amended by 
inserting the following new section at the 
end of title II: 

“Sec. 208. (a) Subject to subsections (b) 
and (c) of this section, a member of a uni- 
formed service who reenlists in the regular 
component of the service concerned within 
90 days after the date of his discharge or 
release from active duty, and who is not coy- 
ered by section 207 of this act, is entitled to 
a ponuk computed according to the following 
table: 


Column 1 ‘Column 2 
Reenlistment involved ! . z : : 
Take Multiply by 
ae Ee A Monthly basic pay to which the member | Number of years specified in reenlistment 
was entitled at the time of discharge.? contract, or six, if none specified.* 
Second Two-thirds of the monthly basic pay to | Number of years specified in reenlistment 


which the member was entitled at the 


time of discharge.“ 


time of discharge. 


Fourth (and subsequent)_| One-sixth of the monthly basic pay to 
which the member was entitled at the 


time of discharge.“ 


One-third of the monthly basic pay to 
which the member was entitled at the 


contract, or six, if none specified.’ 


Number of years s 
contract, or six, 


ed in reenlistment 
none specified,? 


Number of years pogon in reenlistment 
contract, or six, if none specified,s 


1 Any reenlistment when a bonus was not authorized is not counted, 
3 Two-thirds of the monthly basie pay in the case of a member im pay grade E-1 at the time of discharge. 


On the sixth anniversary of an in 


efinite reenlistment, and on 


anniversary thereafter, the member is entitled 


to a bonus equal to one-third of the monthly basie Pay to which he is entitled on that anniversary date, 
e 


4 No bonus may be paid to a member in pay gra 


E-1 or E-2 at the time of discharge. 


No bonus may be paid to a member in pay grade E-1, E-2, or E-3 at the time of discharge. 


“(b) No bonus may be paid to a member 
who reenlists— 

“(1) during his prescribed period of basic 
recruit training; or 

“(2) after completing a total of 20 years 
of active Federal service. 


The bonus payable to a member who re- 
enlists before completing a total of 20 years 
of active Federal service, but who will under 
that reenlistment complete more than 20 
years of such service, is computed by using 
as a multiplier only that number of years 
which, when added to his previous service, 
totals 20 years. 

“(c) The cumulative amount which may 
be paid to a member under this section, or 
under this section and any other provision 
of law authorizing reenlistment bonuses, may 
not exceed $2,000. 

“(d) An officer of a uniformed service who 
reenlists in that service within 90 days after 
his release from active duty as an officer is 
entitled to a bonus computed according to 
the table in subsection (a), if he served in 
an enlisted status in that service immedi- 
ately before serving as an officer. For the 


purpose of this subsection, the monthly basic 
pay (or appropriate fraction if the member 
received a bonus for a prior reenlistment) of 
the grade in which the member is enlisted 
(computed in accordance with the cumu- 
lative years of service of the member) is to 
be used in column 1 of the table set forth 
under subsection (a) instead of the monthly 
basic pay to which he was entitled at the 
time of his release from active duty as an 
officer. 

(e) In this section, ‘reenlistment’ means 

(1) an enlistment in a regular component 
of a uniformed service after compulsory or 
voluntary active duty in that service; or 

“(2) a voluntary extension of an enlist- 
ment for 2 or more years. 

“(f) Under such regulations as may be 
approved by the Secretary of Defense, or by 
the Secretary of the Treasury with respect 
to Coast Guard personnel, a member of a 
uniformed service who voluntarily, or be- 
cause of his own misconduct, does not com- 
plete the term of enlistment for which he 

Was paid a bonus under this section shall 
refund that percentage of the bonus that the 
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unexpired part of his enlistment is of the 
total enlistment period for which the bonus 
was paid. 

“(g) The Secretary concerned may pre- 
scribe regulations for the administration of 
this section in his department.” 


DILL PASSED TO NEXT CALL OF 
CALENDAR 


The bill (H. R. 6725) to reenact the 
authority for the appointment of certain 
officers of the Regular Navy and Marine 
Corps was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—and I shall object— 
I understand that an amendment to this 
bill is being prepared for consideration 
on the next call of the calendar, There- 
fore, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill go over to the next call of the 
calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection the bill will be passed to the 
next call of the calendar. 


INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION AND 
OTHER AUTHORITY FOR THE 
MILITARY DEPARTMENTS 


The bill (H. R. 9005) to continue the 
effectiveness of the act of July 17, 1953 
(67 Stat. 177) was announced as next 
in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
the purpose of this bill is to extend for a 
period, which must terminate not later 
than July 1, 1955, the act of July 17, 
1953. The legislation which this bill ex- 
tends expires July 1, 1954. It contains 
the authority of the Secretaries of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force to expand 
and maintain defense productive capac- 
ity. This general authority has been in 
effect since the beginning of World 
War II. 

It is necessary that this authority be 
extended for several reasons. First, un- 
der the conditions of the present emer- 
gency world events might necessitate an 
immediate expansion of defense produc- 
tion. This legislation would provide the 
necessary authority. Second, the au- 
thority is necessary in order that the 
current program for the expansion of 
production be maintained. Third, the 
act of July 17, 1953, is the authority for 
the storage and maintenance of the fa- 
cilities and equipment which have been 
acquired under this legislation. An ex- 
tension is necessary as authority for con- 
tinued maintenance and storage. 

The committee amended H. R. 9005 by 
providing that the authority would ter- 
minate no later than July 1, 1955. The 
Senate, last year, adopted a similar 
amendment with respect to the act of 
July 17, 1953, which expires July 1, 1954. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Sen- 
ate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
9005) to continue the effectiveness of 
the Act of July 17, 1953 (67 Stat. 177), 
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which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 8, after the 
word “Congress”, to insert “or until 
July 1, 1955.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


CONVEYANCE OF FEDERALLY 
OWNED LANDS TO THE ARMORY 
BOARD, STATE OF FLORIDA 


The bill (H. R. 9340) to provide for the 
conveyance of the federally owned lands 
which are situated within Camp Bland- 
ing Military Reservation, Fla., to the 
Armory Board, State of Florida, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment which has been prepared by me 
with reference to this bill be incorporated 
in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR HENDRICKSON 

With the exception of one provision, H. R. 
9340 is identical to H. R. 7512 which passed 
the Senate on April 19th on the call of the 
calendar. H. R. 7512 contained a provision 
which provided that the Secretary of the 
Army, prior to coming into agreement with 
the State of Florida regarding the manage- 
ment of the natural resources on the Federal 
lands, would come into agreement with the 
House and Senate Committees on Armed 
Services. The President vetoed H. R. 7512 
because of the inclusion of the provision re- 
quiring prior agreement with the Committees 
on Armed Services by the Secretary of the 
Army with respect to the amendment for the 
management of the resources. H. R. 9340 
does not contain the objectionable provision 
which caused the veto. This is the only 
difference between the two bills and it is 
urged that H. R. 9340 be favorably acted 
upon by the Senate. 

As the Senate may recall, the bill au- 
thorizes the Secretary of the Army to con- 
vey to the State of Florida about 40,000 
acres owned by the Federal Government. 
This acreage, together with about 31,000 
acres now owned by the State of Florida, will 
be preserved for future Federal use as Camp 
Blanding Military Reservation. The State 
of Florida will not dispose of the property 
and will use it for military purposes only. 
There are considerable timber and some 
mineral assets on the acreage, and the bill 
provides that the Secretary of the Army 
and the State of Florida will reach an agree- 
ment regarding the management and division 
of any residual proceeds of the assets on the 
Federal lands. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, this bill 
is exactly the same as the one which was 
previously passed. It was vetoed previ- 
ously because it was felt at the White 
House that there would be some inter- 
ference with executive rights under the 
bill. The bill was modified so as to 
meet the objections. It in no way 
changes the transfer policy and the 
reason for the transfer policy and the 
justification for the transfer. I may say, 
for purpose of reference and for my own 
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protection, that it in no way violates the 
Morse formula, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. With respect 
to this bill, what the Senator from Ore- 
gon has stated is entirely correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to say that the Senator 
from Oregon and the Senator from New 
Jersey, who served as chairman of the 
subcommittee, are entirely correct in 
their respective statements that this 
Camp Blanding bill is changed in no 
way whatever except for the elimination 
of a provision which the White House 
felt was objectionable, the objection be- 
ing that when the operating agreement 
for the handling of the natural resources 
at Camp Blanding was reached between 
the Defense Department and the mili- 
tary department of the State of Florida, 
it should be reported back to the Senate 
and House Committees on Armed 
Services, so that they might come into 
the agreement. Instead the negotiation 
was completed before the passage of 
this bill and reported to the committees 
and approved by them. Therefore, in- 
stead of putting the cart before the 
horse, the horse is now before the cart, 
or vice versa, whichever way any Sena- 
tor may wish to describe it. The situa- 
tion is exactly the same as in the case 
of the former bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (H. 
R. 9340) to provide for the conveyance 
of the federally owned lands which are 
situated within Camp Blanding Military 
Reservation, Fla., to the Armory Board, 
State of Florida was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time. 
and passed. 


ADDITIONAL ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARIES OF THE ARMY, NAVY, AND 
AIR FORCE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3466) to provide for two addi- 
tional Assistant Secretaries of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, respectively, which 
had been reported frem the Committee 
on Armed Services, with amendments, 
on page 1, line 7, after the word “ap- 
pointed”, to insert “from civilian life”, 
and on page 3, line 14, after the word 
“appointed” to insert “from civilian 
life”, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ete., That section 102 (a) of 
the Army Organization Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 
264), is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“There shall be in the Department of the 
Army an Under Secretary of the Army and 
four Assistant Secretaries of the Army, who 
shall be appointed from civilian life by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, and who shall receive 
the compensation prescribed by law. One 
of the Assistant Secretaries authorized here- 
in shall be designated Assistant Secretary of 
the Army for Financial Management, and 
may also act as Comptroller of the Army, if 
so designated by the Secretary of the Army.” 

(b) Subsections (b) and (c) of section 
101 of the Army Organization Act of 1950 
(64 Stat. 264), are amended by deleting the 
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word “either”, wherever appearing, and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the word “an”, 

Sec. 2. Two Assistant Secretaries of the 
Navy may be appointed from civilian life by 
the President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. Such Assistant Sec- 
retaries shall be in addition to the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy authorized under 
section 1 of the Act of July 11, 1890 (26 Stat. 
254), as amended, and the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy for Air authorized under 
section 4 of the Act of June 24, 1926 (44 Stat. 
767), as amended, making a total of four 
Assistant Secretaries. Each such additional 
Assistant Secretary shall perform such func- 
tions as the Secretary of the Navy may from 
time to time prescribe and each shall re- 
ceive compensation at the rate prescribed by 
law for Assistant Secretaries of military de- 
partments. One of the Assistant Secretaries 
authorized herein shall be designated as the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Financial 
Management, and may also act as Comptrol- 
ler of the Navy, if so designated by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy. The Assistant Secre- 
taries of the Navy shall succeed to the Office 
of the Secretary of the Navy during his 
temporary absence in the position provided 
for the Assistant Secretary of the Navy and 
the Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Air 
by section 10 of the Act of March 5, 1948 
(62 Stat. 66), and the Assistant Secretaries 
of the Navy shall take order among them- 
selves in the order prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy or if no order is prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Navy then in the 
order in which the several Assistant Secre- 
taries of the Navy took office as such. 

SEC. 3. (a) Subsection (a) of section 102 
of the Air Force Organization Act of 1951 
(65 Stat. 327), is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“There shall be in the Department of the 
Air Force an Under Secretary of the Air 
Force and four Assistant Secretaries of the 
Air Force, who shall be appointed from civil- 
ian life by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and who 
shall receive the compensation prescribed 
by law. One of the Assistant Secretaries 
authorized herein shall be designated Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Air Force for Financial 
Management, and may also act as Comp- 
troller of the Air Force, if so designated by 
the Secretary of the Air Force.” 

(b) Subsection (d) of section 207 of the 
National Security Act of 1947 (61 Stat. 495), 
is hereby amended by deleting the word 
“two” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
word “four.” 

(c) Subsections (b) and (c) of section 
101 of the Air Force Organization Act of 
1951 (65 Stat. 327), are amended by de- 
leting the words “either”, wherever appear- 
ing, and inserting in lieu thereof the word 
“an”, 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have incor- 
porated in the Recorp, immediately fol- 
lowing the passage of Senate bill 3466 
a statement explaining the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR HENDRICKSON 
ADDITIONAL ASSISTANT SECRETARIES 
This bill proposes to authorize for the De- 
partments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
two additional Assistant Secretaries each. 
One of these Assistant Secretaries is to be 
designated as the Assistant Secretary for 
Financial Management. No fixed designa- 
tion is prescribed for the second. 
The Army, Navy, and Air Force are at least 
comparable in size and the complexity of 
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their operations to the largest of the execu- 
tive departments. However, these military 
departments have only two civilian officials 
of the rank of Assistant Secretary, rather 
than the customary four. Evidence present- 
ed to the Committee clearly indicates that 
under this method of staffing, the civilian 
heads are so heavily burdened with operat- 
ing responsibilities that they cannot ef- 
fectively perform their functions. 

If this bill is enacted, each military de- 
partment will be staffed by a Secretary and 
Under Secretary and four Assistant Secre- 
taries. This conforms quite well to the pat- 
tern established by the other major Gov- 
ernment departments and will assure a more 
effective and clear-cut civilian control 
throughout our military establishment. 


PROGRAM FOR MODERNIZING AND 
IMPROVING CERTAIN MERCHANT 
VESSELS—BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3546) to provide an imme- 
diate program for the modernization and 
improvement of such merchant-type ves- 
sels in the reserve fleet as are necessary 
for national defense, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask that the bill go over. 

Mr. GORE. I withdraw my request 
for an explanation, then, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
understand that the Senator from New 
Jersey has requested that Senate bill 3546 
go over? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Yes, 
quest. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. May I ask who re- 
quested that action? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. The Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIaMs]. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, and directing my re- 
marks to the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Macnuson], I wonder if he would 
join with me in urging the majority 
leader to schedule for early discussion 
and action thereon Senate bill 3546? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I shall be glad to 
do so, because both the present occu- 
pant of the chair and I think it is a very 
important piece of proposed legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would state for the information 
of the Senate that the majority leader 
has already indicated that he will prob- 
ably call up the bill as the next order of 
business. 


by re- 


LIFE PRESERVERS FOR RIVER 
STEAMERS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1763) to amend section 4482 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended (46 
U. S. C. 475), relating to life preservers 
for river steamers, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce with amend- 
ments, on page 1, line 5, after the word 
“Every”, to strike out “such”, and in the 
same line, after the word vessel“, to 
insert “navigating rivers only”, so as to 
make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 4482 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended, is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“Sec. 4482. Every steam vessel navigating 
rivers only shall also be provided with an 
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approved life preserver for each and every 
person allowed to be carried on said vessel 
by the certificate of inspection, including 
each member of the crew, which life pre- 
servers shall be kept in convenient and 
accessible places on such vessel in readiness 
for immediate use in case of accident. In 
lieu of an approved life preserver for each 
such person, the head of the Department 
in which the Coast Guard is operating may 
permit the use of such proportion of ap- 
proved floats to the total number of per- 
sons carried or authorized to be carried as 
he may determine.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 


for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


REVOCATION OR DENIAL OF MER- 
CHANT MARINE DOCUMENTS TO 
CERTAIN PERSONS—BILL PASSED 
TO FOOT OF CALENDAR 
The bill (H. R. 8538) to provide for the 

revocation or denial of merchant marine 

documents to persons involved in certain 
narcotic violations was announced as 
next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair, acting under his right as a Sena- 
tor, requests that this bill go to the foot 
of the calendar. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I shall be glad to have that action taken. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the bill will be passed to the 
foot of the calendar. 


SALE OF CERTAIN WAR-BUILT PAS- 
SENGER-CARGO VESSELS—JOINT 
RESOLUTION PASSED TO NEXT 
CALENDAR CALL 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 161) 
to authorize the Secretary of Commerce 
to sell certain war-built passenger-cargo 
vessels, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
by request, I ask that the joint resolu- 
tion be passed over. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, may 
I inquire who requested it? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. The Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be passed over. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to make the request that 
Calendar No. 1659, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 161, be passed over to the next calen- 
dar call. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I join in that request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be passed over to 
the next call of the calendar. 


EXTENSION TO JUNE 30, 1959, OF 
PROVISIONS OF ALASKA PUBLIC 
WORKS ACT 


The bill (H. R. 2683) to amend section 
12 of the Alaska Public Works Act ap- 
proved August 24, 1949 (63 Stat. 629) 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 
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SAFETY AND PROTECTION OF THE 
PUBLIC IN CERTAIN MOTOR- 
CARRIER TRANSPORTATION 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 7468) to amend certain pro- 
visions of part II of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act so as to authorize regulation, 
for purposes of safety and protection of 
the public, of certain motor-carrier 
transportation between points in foreign 
countries, insofar as such transportation 
takes place within the United States 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce with an amendment, on page 3, 
line 1, after the word operates“, to 
insert “and with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3190) to amend section 3 
of the act of January 2, 1951, prohibiting 
the transportation of gambling devices 
in interstate and foreign commerce, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
by request, I ask that the bill be passed 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3542) to prohibit trans- 
mission of certain gambling information 
in interstate and foreign commerce by 
communications facilities, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask that the bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


GROUP LIFE INSURANCE FOR CIVIL 
OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES—BILL 
PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3681) to authorize the 
Civil Service Commission to make avail- 
able group life insurance for civil officers 
and employees in the Federal service, 
and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object—and I shall 
not object—I notice that this bill will 
cost the United States Government ap- 
proximately $70 million. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from New Jersey is not dis- 
posed to object, I am in favor of the bill 
as an individual, but it is not the kind of 
bill that should be passed on the 
Unanimous Consent Calendar. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Iam concerned 
about that question also, but I do not 
wish to delay passage of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard, and the bill will be passed 
over. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I think 
the Senate has taken the proper action 
on this bill. In my opinion it should 


come up for consideration of the Senate 
when the calendar is not being called. 
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BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3435) to amend the act 
relating to the administration of the 
Washington National Airport to incor- 
porate the Washington National Airport 
Corporation, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. GORE. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


FINALITY OF CONTRACTS BETWEEN 
THE GOVERNMENT AND COMMON 
CARRIERS 


The bill (S. 906) to establish the final- 
ity of contracts between the Government 
and common carriers of passengers and 
freight subject to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object—and I shall 
not object—I should like to request an 
explanation of the bill. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, this 
bill amends section 22 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act so as to enable the United 
States and the carriers to bargain as to 
rates on a firm and dependable basis. 
Our committee favorably reported this 
bill in the 82d Congress, 2d session, 
under bill S. 2355. 

Section 22 of the act at present pro- 
vides “that nothing in this part shall 
prevent the carriage, storage, or han- 
dling of property free or at reduced rates 
for the United States.” Under this pro- 
vision the railroads and other carriers 
from time to time have established many 
such reduced rates at the request of Gov- 
ernment agencies, commonly referred to 
as “section 22 quotations or agree- 
ments.” During World War II the rail- 
roads alone issued 740 such quotations. 

At one time arrangements of this sort 
were regarded as contracts binding on 
both the carriers and the Government, 
but in recent years the Government has 
taken the position that by utilizing the 
rates so established it was not barred 
from later undertaking to obtain still 
lower charges as a result of orders of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission en- 
tered after the filing and hearing of 
complaints by the Government. At 
present there are pending before the 
Commission a number of these com- 
plaints, commonly known as the Gov- 
ernment reparation cases. 

The purpose of this bill is to prevent 
the Government, by complaint to the 
Commission, from assailing the rates 
established. Accordingly, it is proposed 
that after the quotation or contract has 
been accepted or agreed to by the Secre- 
tary of Defense or the Administrator of 
the General Services Administration, or 
by any official or employee of the United 
States to whom they may delegate such 
authority, the rate so established shall 
be conclusively presumed to be just, rea- 
sonable, and otherwise lawful and shall 
not be subject to attack, or reparation, 
after the date of such acceptance or 
agreement upon any grounds whatso- 
ever except for actual fraud or deceit or 
clerical mistake. 

The bill would also prevent consider- 
ation of the reduced rates as evidence 
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of unreasonableness of other rates. It 
also provides that its passage shall not 
affect transactions other than those car- 
ried out under its terms. In other 
words, it is not retroactive. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL, I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I am certain that 
the Senator from Kansas will agree to 
an amendment which I shall propose on 
page 1, line 10. At present the language 
is as follows: “any common carrier, or 
freight forwarder, subject to part I, II, 
or IV, of this act.” 

My amendment is to delete the words, 
“or freight forwarder,” because, by Pub- 
lic Law 881, of the 81st Congress, enacted 
in 1950, freight forwarders were de- 
clared to be common carriers. 

It was necessary to pass the bill at the 
time because of the confusion which 
arose with respect to freight forward- 
ers. In other instances, freight for- 
warders have been eliminated from simi- 
lar bills, because freight forwarders now 
are common carriers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Before 
considering the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Washington, the Chair 
inquires if there is objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce with 
an amendment on page 2, line 9, after 
the word “reparation”, to insert “after 
180 days”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 22 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act (49 U. S. C., sec. 
22) is amended (1) by inserting after the 
section designation the letter “(a)”, and (2) 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, any rates, fares, and charges, and 
rules, regulations, and practices with respect 
to the transportation of persons or property 
for or on behalf of the United States by any 
common carrier or freight forwarder subject 
to part I, II, III, or IV of this act, offered, 
negotiated, or established under the provi- 
sions hereof by quotation or contract when 
accepted or agreed to by the Secretary of 
Defense, the Secretary of Agriculture, or the 
Administrator of the General Services Ad- 
ministration, or by any official or employee 
of the United States to whom either of them 
may delegate such authority, shall be con- 
clusively presumed to be just, reasonable, 
and otherwise lawful, and shall not be sub- 
ject to attack, or reparation, after 180 days 
after the date of such acceptance or agree- 
ment upon any grounds whatsoever except 
for actual fraud or deceit, or clerical mis- 
take. Such rates, fares, or charges, and 
rules, regulations, or practices, may be can- 
celed or terminated upon not less than 90 
days’ written notice by the United States or 
by any of the other parties thereto. 

“(c) Any such rates, fares, or charges, 
rules, regulations, or practices so made and 
accepted under the provisions hereof shall 
not be considered to have any bearing upon, 
or otherwise affect, the justness, reasonable- 
ness, or lawfulness of any rates, fares, or 
charges, or of any rules, regulations, or prac- 
tices with respect to transportation services 
theretofore performed for, or on behalf of, 
the United States, nor shall the provisions 
of this section be construed as any indica- 
tion that similar rates, fares, or charges or 
similar, rules, regulations, or practices there- 
tofore effective were or were not binding 
——.— or enforceable against the United 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
now submit an amendment, on page 1. 
line 10, to eliminate three words: “or 
freight forwarder.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1, 
line 10, it is proposed to strike out “or 
freight forwarder.” 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
desire to have printed at this point in 
the Recor» an explanation of the neces- 
sity for the amendment. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MAGNUSON 

Bill S. 906 contains a defect of language, 
of a technical nature, which could have 
serious consequences unless the language is 
corrected. It is not necessary to discuss the 
merits of the bill in order to illustrate this 
defect. 

Beginning with line 10, page 1, of the bill, 
the following language appears: “* * * any 
common carrier, or freight forwarder, subject 
to part I, II, III, or IV of this act.” 

The words “or freight forwarder” are un- 
necessary, because freight forwarders, sub- 
ject to part IV of the act, are common Car- 
riers. They were so declared by an act of 
Congress enacted in 1950, Public Law 881, 
8ist Congress. 

To use the words “or freight forwarder,” 
in addition to the words “any common car- 
rier,” has the effect, at least by implication, 
of distinguishing freight forwarders from 
common carriers. This might lead to the 
same administrative defects which caused 
Congress to clarify the status of freight 
forwarders as common carriers in 1950. 

It is accordingly suggested that the words 
“or freight forwarder” be stricken from the 
bill. 

The precedent for such action is found in 
H. R. 116, passed by the Senate on May 18, 
1954. The words “or freight forwarder” were 
stricken from that bill for the reason stated. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. MAGNUSON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
offer an amendment, which I ask to have 
read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Florida. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 10, after the word “days”, in the 
committee amendment, it is proposed to 
insert a comma and “or 2 years in the 
case of contracts entered into during 
a national emergency declared by Con- 
gress.” 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation with respect to the 
effect of the amendment? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I think the lan- 
guage of the amendment is necessary to 
protect the Federal Government. Under 
the bill, whenever a carrier has entered 
into a contract with the Federal Govern- 
ment, the Federal Government cannot 
thereafter ask for a renegotiation of the 
contract. The contract will be final. 

I believe that in times of emergency, 
particularly when the emergency has 
been declared by Congress, and the Fed- 
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eral Government has entered into a con- 
tract with a carrier, the Government 
should have the right, within 2 years, to 
have the contract reexamined and rene- 
gotiated, if it appears that the contract 
which had been made was improper in 
any respect. For that reason, I have 
offered the amendment. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr.SMATHERS. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Will the Senator 
kindly explain what is meant by the “2 
years”? From what specific date or act? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Two years from the 
date on which a contract has been en- 
tered into between a carrier and the 
Federal Government. In other words, 
it is the same provision as that which 
is contained in contracts between ordi- 
nary shippers and carriers. They have 
2 years in which to reexamine and re- 
negotiate, if they so desire. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Is it the proposal 
of the Senator from Florida to limit the 
provision only to periods of war? 

Mr. SMATHERS. It is proposed to 
limit the provision to periods which 
Congress has declared to be emergencies. 
It would not include a time which the 
President has declared to be an emer- 
gency, but only a period which Congress 
has declared to be an emergency. At 
such a time I believe it can be presumed 
there may be great confusion. The Fed- 
eral Government, for example, would be 
seeking to transport troops and ammu- 
nition under contracts made quickly with 
carriers. 

Therefore, by virtue of the contracts 
having been made during an emergency, 
there should be a period of 2 years in 
which the Government could renegotiate 
contracts with carriers, if that should be 
desired. The amendment is designed 
simply to protect the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. As the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida knows, 
bills similar to this have been before 
Congress many times, seeking to do what 
the bill now before the Senate proposes 
to accomplish. There has been a feeling 
that Congress might find itself con- 
fronted with the same situation as now 
confronts us. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I agree with the 
general purposes of the bill. As the 
Senator knows, we discussed in the com- 
mittee the question of an amendment 
similar to this. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. That is correct. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I do not believe 
there should be a recurrence of the sit- 
uation which exists today, under which, 
some 12 years after a contract has been 
entered into, the Government is still en- 
abled to renegotiate contracts, and the 
carriers, whether they be the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad or any other carrier, do 
not know actually how they stand. The 
carriers do not know what the Govern- 
ment finally will pay them. I think that 
condition should be rectified. 

On the other hand, I believe that in 
times of national emergency, when great 
confusion exists incident to the emer- 
gency, Congress should provide that 
whenever the Government enters into a 
contract, for whatever the contract may 
be for, the Government will have to pay 
the bill within a reasonable time. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Let us consider the 
amendment in terms of a hypothetical 
situation. That will help me to under- 
stand it. 

Let us suppose that Congress passes 
the bill with the Senator’s amendment. 
Let us then suppose that on September 1, 
1954, the Federal Government enters 
into a contract with a carrier. Let us 
assume further that on November 1, 
1954, the Nation finds itself involved in 
a great national emergency or a war de- 
clared by Congress. As a result, the 
Government floods the carrier with busi- 
ness beyond all anticipation, so far as 
the contract is concerned. 

The Senator from Florida says, as I 
understand him, that the Government 
should be allowed to renegotiate the con- 
tract, with respect to the business which 
now accrues to the carrier, as a result of 
the emergency, because, if that is not 
done, the carrier might make exorbitant 
profits at the expense of the taxpayers, 
which it could not possibly accept in the 
normal operations of the trade of the 
country. 

Mr. SMATHERS. That is correct. 
The Senator from Oregon understands 
the purpose of the amendment correctly. 
I agree that there should be a reasonable 
limitation. That is why I have made it 
2 years. I do not believe negotiations 
should be carried on for 10 or 12 years. 
I think the Government should renego- 
tiate with carriers, as is being done to- 
day, but I believe there should be a rea- 
sonable period of time in which the Gov- 
ernment should be permitted to reexam- 
ine its contracts which have been made 
in times of national emergency declared 
by Congress. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I agree that the 
Senator from Florida has made a very 
valid point. The inclusion of a 2-year 
limitation would certainly give protec- 
tion, and should prevent some of the dis- 
astrous results and unbusinesslike ap- 
proaches which have occurred when 10 
or 12 years have elapsed before contracts 
have been renegotiated, causing untold 
expense. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I hope the Senator 
from Kansas will be willing to accept my 
amendment. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I am glad to accept 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. SMATHERS]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE PRIEST RAP- 
IDS SITE ON THE COLUMBIA 


RIVER, WASH.—BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 7664) to provide for the 
development of the Priest Rapids site on 
the Columbia River, Wash., under a li- 
cense issued pursuant to the Federal 
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Power Act was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—and I shall object—I 
wish to make a very brief statement for 
the Recorp. I opposed the bill in the 
Committee on Public Works. It had a 
very interesting life history in the com- 
mittee. At one time it was adopted with 
certain amendments; then, because of a 
parliamentary situation which devel- 
oped, the bill was adopted without 
amendments. 

I am opposed to the bill with or with- 
out amendments; nevertheless, I am 
frank to say that the bill would be less 
objectionable with the amendments 
than without them, although I would 
still speak on the floor against the bill 
with the amendments. But the matter, 
in my judgment, is of such major im- 
portance with respect to the development 
of the entire power resources of the 
country that it ought to be scheduled 
for full debate in the Senate. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator withhold his objection? 

Mr. MORSE. I withhold my objec- 
tion. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I believe the Sen- 
ator from Oregon will agree with me 
and with my colleague, who is unavoid- 
ably detained today, that there should 
be immediate action on the bill, which 
is a House bill. We should like to be 
able to have the bill taken to conference, 
and to have ironed out some of the 
points on which the Senator from Ore- 
gon and I are somewhat in agreement. 

I was hopeful that the bill could be 
passed today, but I am certain the Sena- 
tor from Oregon will join with me in the 
hope that the bill will be brought before 
the Senate very soon. 

I shall again submit my amendment 
relating to the so-called preference 
clause, but I hope the bill will not be 
unconscionably delayed in any manner, 
because it is necessary to proceed with 
the development of the site. 

Mr. MORSE. Although the Senator 
from Washington and I usually agree, 
I do not intend to put on the other half 
of the double harness in connection with 
the bill. I do not have any doubt that 
the Senator from Washington will be 
able to have the bill called up on the 
floor of the Senate, but he is not going 
to have the bill called up without my 
pulling on the traces, or the whiffle tree, 
either, let me assure him, because I do 
not think this bill, or any other bill relat- 
ing to the power subject should come up 
on the floor of the Senate until there can 
be full debate on the entire question of 
the administration’s power policy, to 
which I am unalterably opposed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On 
objection, the bill will be passed over. 


PATENT IN FEE TO JOHN McMEEL 
NO. 1 


The bill (H. R. 7146) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue a pat- 
ent in fee to John McMeel No. 1 was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 
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SUNDAY PRAYER FOR ENSLAVED 
PEOPLE BEHIND THE IRON CUR- 
TAIN 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 169) 
authorizing the President of the United 
States of America to proclaim the first 
Sunday of each month for a period of 
12 months for prayer for people enslaved 
behind the Iron Curtain was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the President of the 
United States is authorized and directed to 
issue a proclamation inviting the people of 
the United States to pause on the first Sun- 
day of each month during the course of a 
period of 12 months for prayer on behalf of 
the millions of fellow human beings who are 
enslaved behind the Iron Curtain. 


PAYMENT TO THE SHOSHONE IRRI- 
GATION DISTRICT OF SHARE OF 
NET REVENUES FROM SHOSHONE 
POWERPLANT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 6893) to provide for a pay- 
ment to the Shoshone Irrigation District 
of a share of the net revenues from the 
Shoshone powerplant, and for other pur- 
poses, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs with amendments, on page 1, 
after line 6, to strike out: 


(a) the United States shall pay to the 
district the sum of $426,000, which sum 
shall be expended by the district only for 
purposes of construction and maintenance 
and to meet yearly current expenses, all as 
part of its annual budgets as adjudicated by 
the appropriate court of the State of Wyo- 
ming in the manner provided by the appli- 
cable laws of that State. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


(a) the United States shall credit the dis- 
trict with the sum of $426,000 which sum 
shall be applied toward the payment of the 
annual construction payments of the dis- 
trict under its contract with the United 
States dated November 4, 1926, or any 
amendment thereof, as the same become 
due for the year 1954 and subsequent years 
until such credit is exhausted. Until such 
credit is exhausted the United States con- 
sents to the expenditure by the district of 
money collected by the district, as part of 
the district’s 1954 and subsequent budgets 
for the purpose of defraying annual con- 
struction payments to the United States, for 
such purposes of construction, reconstruc- 
tion, rehabilitation, and operation and 
maintenance as may be approved by the ap- 
propriate State court in the manner pro- 
vided by the applicable laws of the State of 
Wyoming. 


On page 5, after line 22, to strike out: 

Sec. 5. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of the reclamation fund, the 
sum of $426,000 for the purpose of making 
payment to the Shoshone Irrigation District 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
contract authorized by subsections (a), (b). 
and (d) of section 1 of this act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 


time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An act to credit the Shoshone Irriga- 
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tion District with a share of the net rev- 
enues from the Shoshone powerplant, 
and for other purposes.“ 


REMOVAL OF CLOUDS ON TITLES OF 
CERTAIN LANDS IN COLORADO 
The bill (H. R. 5620) to remove clouds 
on the titles of certain lands in Colorado 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS 
The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 92) favoring the suspension of de- 
portation in the case of certain aliens 
was considered and agreed to. 
(For the text of above concurrent 
resolution, see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954, p. 8751.) 


MARIA BUSA 


The bill (S. 738) for the relief of Maria 
Busa was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of section 203 (a) (3) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, Maria Busa shall be 
held and considered to be the minor child of 
Giovanni Busa, an alien lawfully admitted 
05 the United States for permanent resi- 

ence, 


GEORGE SCHEER, MAGDA SCHEER, 
MARIE SCHEER, THOMAS SCHEER, 
AND JUDITH SCHEER 


The bill (S. 2287) for the relief of 
George Scheer, Magda Scheer, Marie 
Scheer, Thomas Scheer, and Judith 
Scheer was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
George Scheer, Magda Scheer, Marie Scheer, 
Thomas Scheer, and Judith Scheer shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act, upon payment of the required visa 
fees. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such aliens as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct the 
required numbers from the appropriate 
quota or quotas for the first year that such 
quota or quotas are available. 


MADALINE MARGARET SMITH 


The bill (S. 2338) for the relief of 
Madaline Margaret Smith was consid- 
ered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

Be it encted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Madaline Margaret Smith shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 


DR. MIEN FA TCHOU AND HIS WIFE, 
LI HOEI MING TCHOU 
The bill (S. 2363) for the relief of Dr. 


Mien Fa Tchou and his wife, Li Hoei 
Ming Tchou, was considered, ordered to 
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be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Dr. 
Mien Fa Tchou and his wife, Li Hoei Ming 
Tchou, shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fees. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such aliens as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control of- 
ficer to deduct two numbers from the appro- 
priate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


FAUSTINO ACHAVAL ALDECOA AND 
HIS WIFE, CARMEN ACHAVAL 
(NEE CORTABITARTE) 


The bill (S. 2607) for the relief of 
Faustino Achaval Aldecoa and his wife, 
Carmen Achaval (nee Cortabitarte), was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Faustino Achaval Aldecoa and his wife, Car- 
men Achaval (nee Cortabitarte), shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence as of the date of the enact- 
ment of this act, upon payment of the re- 
quired visa fees. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such aliens as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control of- 
ficer to deduct the required numbers from 
the appropriate quota or quotas for the first 
year that such quota or quotas are available. 


BONITA LEE SIMPSON 


The bill (S. 3145) for the relief of 
Bonita Lee Simpson was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Bonita Lee Simpson shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the natural-born alien child of 
Mr. and Mrs. Lester A. Simpson. 


ANDREJA GLUSIC 


The bill (S. 3433) for the relief of 
Andreja Glusic was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 203 (a) (3) and 205 of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, Andreja 
Glusic shall be held and considered to be 
the minor child of her parents Andrej Glusic 
and Marica Penca Glusic. 


MRS. OVEIDA MOHRKE AND HER 
SON, GERARD MOHRKE 


The bill (S. 3514) for the relief of Mrs. 
Oveida Mohrke and her son, Gerard 
Mohrke, was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Naturalization Act, 
Mrs. Oveida Mohrke and her son, 


Mohrke, shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
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for permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fees. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such aliens as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control of- 
ficer to deduct two numbers from the ap- 
propriate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


MRS. FUNG HWA LIU LEE 


The bill (H. R. 1948) for the relief of 
Mrs. Fung Hwa Liu Lee was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


TIBOR HORANYI 


The bill (H. R. 2404) for the relief of 
Tibor Horanyi was considered, ordered 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


ANDOR GELLERT 
The bill (H. R. 2406) for the relief of 
Andor Gellert was considered, ordered to 


a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


ANNIE LITKE 
The bill (H. R. 2427) for the relief of 
Annie Litke was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


DR. JAMES K-THONG YU 
The bill (H. R. 2875) for the relief of 
Dr. James K-Thong Yu was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


ELIZABETH JUST MAYER 


The bill (H. R. 2907) for the relief of 
Elizabeth Just Mayer was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


SISTER IOLANDA SITA AND OTHERS 


The bill (H. R. 3903) for the relief of 
Sister Iolanda Sita, Sister Guerrina 
Brioli, Sister Pasqualina Coppari, Sister 
Anna Urbinati, Sister Ida Raschi, and 
Sister Elvira P. Mencarelli was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


MRS. HELEN KON 


The bill (H. R. 4510) for the relief of 
Mrs. Helen Kon was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


GIO BATTA PODESTA 


The bill (H. R. 4747) for the relief of 
Gio Batta Podesta was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


MARGARETE HOHMANN SPRINGER 

The bill (H. R. 5265) for the relief of 
Margarete Hohmann Springer was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, 
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EVA GYORI 


The bill (H. R. 5355) for the relief of 
Eva Gyori was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


WALTER KUZNICKI 
The bill (H. R. 5684) for the relief of 
Walter Kuznicki was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


MICHAEL K. KAPRIELYAN 
The bill (H. R. 5820) for the relief of 
Michael K. Kaprielyan was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


VIKTOR R. KANDLIN 


The bill (H. R. 5842) for the relief 
of Viktor R. Kandlin was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


NICK JOSEPH BENI, JR. 


The bill (H. R. 6478) for the relief 
of Nick Joseph Beni, Jr., was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


GREGORY HARRY BEZENAR 


The bill (H. R. 6636) for the relief of 
Gregory Harry Bezenar was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 7012) for the relief of 
Nicole Goldman was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CAPEHART in the chair). The bill will be 
passed over. 


CELEBRATION OF 200TH ANNIVER- 
SARY OF THE BIRTH OF ALEXAN- 
DER HAMILTON 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 140) to es- 
tablish a commission for the celebration 
of the 200th anniversary of the birth of 
Alexander Hamilton. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I send an amendment to the desk, to be 
incorporated at the appropriate place. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 13, it is proposed to strike the period 
and insert the words “through the State 
Department.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. HENDRICKSON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
any further amendment to be offered? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
offer an amendment on page 2, line 16, 
to strike out the words, “without regard 
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to the civil service laws or the Classifi- 
cation Act of 1949.” 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator please restate the proposed 
amendment? 

Mr. SMATHERS. The amendment is 
merely to strike out the language on page 
2, in line 16, “without regard to the civil 
service laws or the Classification Act of 
1949.” 

Mr. BUTLER. Where that 
language appear? 

Mr. SMATHERS. The language ap- 
pears on page 2, in line 16. 

Mr. BUTLER. May I ask that the 
joint resolution go to the foot of the 
calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution will go to the foot of the 
calendar. 


does 


JOHN MARSHALL BICENTENNIAL 
MONTH 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 149) 
designating the month of September 
1955 as John Marshall Bicentennial 
Month, and creating a commission to 
supervise and direct the observance of 
such month was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Whereas September 24, 1955, will mark the 
200th anniversary of the birth of John Mar- 
shall, who has been rightly called “the Great 
Chief Justice”; and 

Whereas the work of Jolin Marshall in 
expounding constitutional principles has 
been one of the most important factors in 
developing and maintaining the liberties of 
the people of the United States; and 

Whereas a wider public knowledge and 
appreciation of the achievements of the great 
Chief Justice, John Marshall, is highly de- 
sirable in order to strengthen the moral, 
social, and political structure of our Nation, 
and as a means of helping to preserve and 
protect the lives, liberties, and property of 
all our people:. Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the month of Septem- 
ber 1955 is hereby set aside and designated 
as “John Marshall Bicentennial Month,” in 
commemoration of the 200th anniversary of 
the birth of John Marshall, and in recogni- 
tion of the vital part which he played in the 
development of our Nation. The President 
is requested to issue a proclamation calling 
upon appropriate agencies and organizations 
throughout the United States to unite in ob- 
serving such bicentennial month with suit- 
able activities and ceremonies, and inviting 
all the people of the United States to join 
therein. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby established a com- 
mission to be known as the United States 
Commission for the Celebration of the 200th 
Anniversary of the Birth of John Marshall 
(hereinafter referred to as the Commis- 
sion"), and to be composed of 19 members 
as follows: 

(1) The President of the United States, the 
President pro tempore of the Senate, and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, ex 
officio; 

(2) Eight persons to be appointed by the 
President of the United States; 

(3) Four Members of the Senate to be 
appointed by the President pro tempore of 
the Senate; and 

(4) Four Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to be appointed by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. 

Sec. 3. The Commission shall have the duty 
of supervising and directing the observance 
of John Marshall Bicentennial Month, and 
shall prepare appropriate plans and programs 
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for the celebration of such month, giving due 
consideration to any proposed plans and pro- 
grams which may be submitted to it. The 
Commission shall receive and coordinate any 
plans which may be prepared by State and 
local agencies, and by representative civic 
bodies, in connection with the celebration of 
such month. The Commission shall submit 
to the Congress at the earliest practicable 
time a full report of its activities together 
with a detailed statement of the plans and 
programs to be used in such celebration. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Commission shall select 
a chairman and a vice chairman from among 
its members. Members of the Commission 
shall receive no compensation for their serv- 
ices as such, but shall be reimbursed for 
expenses necessarily incurred in the dis- 
charge of their duties under this joint reso- 
lution. 

(b) The Commission may employ such ad- 
ministrative personnel, advisers, and clerical 
and other assistants as may be necessary to 
carry out its duties under this joint reso- 
lution. 

Sec. 5. The Commission shall expire on 
December 31, 1955. 

Sec. 6. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out this joint resolution. 


ISAAC GLICKMAN, REGHINA GLICK- 
MAN, ALFRED CISMARU, AND 
ANNA CISMARU 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1074) for the relief of Isaac Glick- 
man, Reghina Glickman, Alfred Cismaru, 
and Anna Cismaru, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary with an amendment, on page 1, 
line 9, after the word “fees”, to strike 
out “and head taxes. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to each such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Sec- 
retary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct four num- 
bers from the number of displaced per- 
sons who shall be granted the status of 
permanent residence pursuant to section 
4 of the Displaced Persons Act, as amend- 
ed (62 Stat. 1011; 84 Stat. 219; 50 U.S.C. 
App. 1953) .”’ and insert “Upon the grant- 
ing of permanent residence to such aliens 
as provided for in this act, the Secretary 
of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct the required 
numbers from the appropriate quota for 
the first year that such quota is avail- 
able.”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, ete., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Isaac Glickman, his wife, Reghina Glickman, 
and his wife's children, Alfred Cismaru and 
Anna Cismaru, shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon the 
payment of the required visa fees. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
aliens as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct the required numbers 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 


for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


IRMA MUELLER KOEHLER COBBAN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2295) for the relief of Irma Muel- 
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ler Koehler Cobban which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary with an amendment, in line 7, 
after the word “act,” to insert a colon 
and “Provided, That this exemption 
shall apply only to a ground for exclu- 
sion of which the Department of State 
or the Department of Justice has knowl- 
edge prior to the enactment of this act,” 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Irma Muel- 
ler Koehler Cobban may be admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if 
she is found to be otherwise admissible 
under the provisions of such act: Provided, 
That this exemption shall apply only to a 
ground for exclusion of which the Depart- 
ment of State or the Department of Justice 
has knowledge prior to the enactment of 
this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


FRANTISEK VYBORNY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2448) for the relief of Frantisek 
Vyborny which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with 
an amendment, on page 1, at the begin- 
ning of line 7, to strike out “upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Sec- 
retary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one num- 
ber from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available”, 
and insert a colon and Provided, That 
a suitable bond or undertaking, ap- 
proved by the Attorney General, be de- 
posited as prescribed by section 213 of 
the said act”, so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Frantisek Vyborny shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this 
act: Provided, That a suitable bond or under- 
taking, approved by the Attorney General, be 
deposited as prescribed by section 213 of the 
said act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


HATSUKO KUNIYOSHI DILLON 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 5578) for the relief of Hat- 
suko Kuniyoshi Dillon, which had been 
reported from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary with an amendment, on page 1, 
line 10, after the word “act”, to strike 
out “Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided for 
in this act, the Secretary of State shall 
instruct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct one number from the appro- 
priate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 
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AMENDMENT OF FOREIGN AGENTS 
REGISTRATION ACT OF 1938, AS 
AMENDED 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 37) to amend section 3 (a) of 
the Foreign Agents Registration Act of 
1938, as amended, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary with an amendment, to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert: 


That section 1 (b) of the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act of 1938, as amended (56 
Stat. 248; 22 U. S. C. 611), is amended by 
adding thereto a new clause (6) to read as 
follows: 

“(6) A domestic partnership, association, 
corporation, organization, or other combina- 
tion of individuals, supervised, directed, con- 
trolled, or financed, in whole or in substan- 
tial part, by any foreign government or for- 
el litical ty: 

8 2. Section 3 (a) ot such act is amended 
to read as follows: 

„(a) A duly accredited diplomatic or con- 
sular officer of a foreign government who is 
so recognized by the Department of State, 
while said officer is engaged exclusively in 
activities which are recognized by the De- 
partment of State as being within the scope 
of the functions of such officer, except that 
no person engaged in service as a public 
relations counsel, publicity agent, or infor- 
mation-service employee, or who is engaged 
in the preparation or dissemination of po- 
litical propaganda shall be so recognized;". 

Sec. 3. Section 3 (d) of such act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(d) Any person engaging or agreeing to 
engage only in private and nonpolitical 
financial or mercantile activities in further- 
ance of the bona fide trade or commerce of 
such foreign principal or in the soliciting and 
collecting of funds and contributions within 
the United States to be used only for medical 
aid and assistance, or for food and clothing 
to relieve human suffering, if such solicita- 
tion or collection of funds and contribu- 
tions is in accordance with and subject to 
the provisions of the act of November 4, 
1939, as amended (54 Stat. 48), and such 
rules and regulations as may be prescribed 
thereunder, except any person who is an 
agent of a foreign principal by virtue of 
clause (5) of section 1 (e) of this act;”. 

Sec. 4. Section 3 (e) of such act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(e) Any person engaging or agreeing to 
engage only in activities in furtherance of 
bona fide religious, scholastic, academic, or 
scientific pursuits or of the fine arts, except 
any person who is an agent of a foreign 
principal by virtue of clause (5) Of section 
1 (c) of this act;”. 

Sec. 5. Section 4 (a) of such act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(a) Every person within the United 
States who is an agent of a foreign principal 
and required to register under the provisions 
of this act and who transmits or causes to be 
transmitted in the United States mails or by 
any means or instrumentality of interstate 
or foreign commerce any political propa- 
ganda shall, not later than 48 hours after the 
beginning of the transmittal thereof, send to 
the Librarian of Congress 2 copies thereof 
and file with the Attorney General 1 copy 
thereof and a statement, duly signed by or 
on behalf of such agent, setting forth full 
information as to the places, times, and ex- 
tent of such transmittal.” 

Sec. 6. Section 4 (b) of such act Is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(b) It shall be unlawful for any person 
within the United States who is an agent of 
a foreign principal and required to register 
under the provisions of this act to transmit 
or cause to be transmitted in the United 
States mails or by any means or instrumen- 
tality of interstate or foreign commerce any 
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political propaganda unless such political 
propaganda is conspicuously marked at its 
beginning with, or prefaced or accompanied 
by, a true and accurate statement in the lan- 
guage or languages used in such political 
propaganda, setting forth that the person 
transmitting such political propaganda or 
causing it to be transmitted is registered 
under this act with the Department of Jus- 
tice, Washington, District of Columbia, as an 
agent of a foreign principal, together with 
the name and address of such agent of a 
foreign principal and of each of his foreign 
principals; that, as required by this act, his 
registration statement is available for inspec- 
tion at and copies of such political propa- 
ganda are being filed with the Department 
of Justice; and that registration of agents of 
foreign principals required by the act does 
not indicate approval by the United States 
Government of the contents of their political 
propaganda. The Attorney General, having 
due regard for the national security and the 
public interest, may by regulation prescribe 
the language or languages and the manner 
and form in which such statement shall be 
made and require the inclusion of such other 
information contained in the registration 
statement identifying such agent of a foreign 
principal and such political propaganda and 
its sources as may be appropriate.” 

Sec. 7. Section 4 of such act is amended 
by adding thereto a new subsection (e) to 
read as follows: 

“(e) Any person not within the United 
States who uses the United States mails or 
any means or instrumentality of interstate 
or foreign commerce within the United States 
to circulate or disseminate any political 
propaganda shall be regarded as acting within 
the United States and as subject to the pro- 
visions of this act.” 

Sec. 8. Section 6 of such act is amended by 
adding the following sentence of the end 
thereof: 

“The Attorney General, in his discretion, 
having due regard for the national security 
and the public interest, may withdraw from 
public examination and inspection any reg- 
istration statement and other statements 
filed by a person who is an agent of a foreign 
principal by virtue of clause (5) of section 
1 (c) of this act.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill to amend the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act of 1938, as amended.” 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask whether or not the 
Secretary of State or the Department of 
State has given its approval to the bill. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I can 
answer that question. I think the State 
Department has not given its approval. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The State Depart- 
ment has not given its approval. 

Mr. WATKINS. The bill, however, 
was reported by the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, I think unanimously. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the 
Senator. 


ESTHER CORNELIUS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1512) for the relief of Esther 
Cornelius which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with 
an amendment, to strike out all after 
the enacting clause, and insert: 

That, for the purposes of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, Esther Cornelius, 
Arthur Alexander Cornelius, and Frank 
Thomas Cornelius shall be held and con- 
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sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fees. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such aliens as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct the required 
numbers from the appropriate quota or 
quotas for the first year that such quota or 
quotas are available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Esther Cornelius, 
Arthur Alexander Cornelius, and Frank 
Thomas Cornelius.” 


ESTABLISHMENT OF WOODROW 
WILSON CENTENNIAL CELEBRA- 
TION COMMISSION—JOINT RESO- 
LUTION PASSED TO FOOT OF 
CALENDAR 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 147) to estab- 
lish the Woodrow Wilson Centennnial 
Celebration Commission, and for other 
purposes, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with 
amendments, on page 1, line 6, after the 
word “of”, to strike out “nine” and insert 
“eleven”; on page 2, line 7, after “(4)”, 
to strike out “five” and insert “seven”; at 
the beginning of line 10, to strike out 
“and”; in line 12, after the word “Incor- 
porated”, to insert “and two members 
shall be appointed upon the recom- 
mendation of the Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation”, and on page 3, line 3, after 
the name Wilson“, to insert “and to in- 
vite all the people of the United States 
to join therein”, so as to make the joint 
resolution read: 


Resolved, etc., That (a) there is hereby 
established a Commission to be known as 
the “Woodrow Wilson Centennial Celebration 
Commission” (hereinafter referred to as the 
Commission“) which shall be composed of 
11 members as follows: 

(1) two members who shall be Members 
of the Senate, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate; 

(2) one member who shall be a Member 
of the House of Representatives, to be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives; 

(3) one member from the Department of 
the Interior who shall be the Director of the 
National Park Service, or his representative, 
and who shall serve as executive officer of the 
Commission; and 

(4) seven members to be appointed by the 
President, of whom 3 members shall be ap- 
pointed upon the recommendation of the 
Governor of Virginia, 2 members shall be 
appointed upon the recommendation of the 
Woodrow Wilson Birthplace Foundation, 
Incorporated, and 2 members shall be ap- 
pointed upon the recommendation of the 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation. 

(b) The President shall, at the time of 
appointment, designate one of the members 
appointed by him to serve as chairman, The 
members of the Commission shall receive no 
salary but shall be reimbursed for their 
actual and necessary traveling and sub- 
sistence expenses incurred in the discharge 
of their duties. 

Sec. 2. The functions of the Commission 
shall be to develop and to execute suitable 
plans for the celebration, in 1956, of the 
100th anniversary of the birth of Woodrow 
Wilson in Staunton, Va. In carrying out 
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these functions the Commission is authorized 
to cooperate with and to assist the Com- 
mission established by the State of Virginia 
to plan a centennial celebration, in 1956, of 
the birth of Woodrow Wilson, and to invite 
all the people of the United States to join 
therein. 

Sec. 3. The Commission may employ, with- 
out regard to civil-service laws or the Clas- 
sification Act of 1949, such employees as 
may be necessary in carrying out its func- 
tions. 

Sze. 4. (a) The Commission is authorized 
to accept donations of money, property, or 
personal services; to cooperate with patri- 
otic and historical societies and with in- 
stitutions of learning; and to call upon other 
Federal departments or agencies for their 
advice and assistance in carrying out the 
purposes of this resolution. The Commis- 
sion, to such extent as it finds to be neces- 
sary, may, without regard to the laws and 
procedures applicable to Federal agencies, 
procure supplies, services, and property and 
make contracts, and may exercise those 
powers that are necessary to enable it to 
carry out efficiently and in the public in- 
terest the purposes of this resolution. 

(b) Expenditures of the Commission shall 
be paid by the executive officer of the Com- 
mission, who shall keep complete records of 
such expenditures and who shall account 
also for all funds received by the Commis- 
sion. A report of the activities of the Com- 
mission, including and accounting of funds 
received and expended, shall be furnished 
by the Commission to the Congress within 
1 year following the celebration as prescribed 
by this resolution. The Commission shall 
terminate upon submission of its report to 
the Congress. 

(c) Any property acquired by the Com- 
mission remaining upon termination of the 
celebration may be used by the Secretary 
of the Interior for purposes of the National 
Park System or may be disposed of as sur- 
plus property. The net revenues, after pay- 
ment of Commission expenses, derived from 
Commission activities, shall be deposited in 
the Treasury of the United States. 

Sec.5. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated not to exceed $10,000 for travel 
expenses of the members of the Commission 
and for other expenses that may be in- 
curred in developing suitable plans provided 
for herein, and there are authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this reso- 
lution in accordance with such plans, 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution is open to further 
amendment. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
offer three amendments which I send 
to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments submitted by the Senator 
from Florida will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, in 
line 5, in section 3, it is proposed to de- 
lete the comma and everything there- 
after on line 5 and the words on line 6, 
to and including the comma. 

In section 4 (a), after the word “may”, 
in line 14, it is proposed to strike out 
down to and including the word “agen- 
cies” in line 16. 

On page 4, following line 17, it is pro- 
posed to add a new section as follows: 

Sec. 6. The Commission shall expire on 
June 30, 1957. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing en bloc to the 
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amendments of the Senator from Flor- 
ida. Without objection—— 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, let me ask the 
Senator from Florida whether the Sena- 
tor from Virginia has been apprised of 
the amendments and agrees with them. 

Mr. SMATHERS. In a similar meas- 
ure (S. J. Res. 149) regarding John Mar- 
shall, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], who introduced the joint resolu- 
tion, did not have included in it the same 
language that now appears in this meas- 
ure. That joint resolution was passed 
by the Senate earlier today. 

The first amendment I have submitted 
would strike out, on page 3, the words 
“without regard to civil-service laws or 
the Classification Act of 1949.” 

The second amendment is similar to 
the first one; and the third amendment 
provides that the Commission shall ex- 
pire on June 30, 1957. 

However, we have not taken up the 
amendments with the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, although I think they will be 
satisfactory. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida agree to have the 
joint resolution go the foot of the 
calendar? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I will not agree 
that it should go to the foot of the cal- 
endar, but if the Senator from Maryland 
requests that the joint resolution go to 
the foot of the calendar, I will agree that 
that be done. 


Mr. BUTLER. I held hearings on the 


joint resolution; and the Senator from 
Virginia is very much interested in it. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Very well. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then, Mr. President, I 
ask that the joint resolution go to the 
foot of the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the joint resolution will go to 
the foot of the calendar. 


JOINT RESOLUTION INDEFINITELY 
POSTPONED 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 152) to 
provide for the proper participation by 
the United States Government in a na- 
tional celebration of the 200th anni- 
versary of the Battle of Fort Neces- 
sity, Pennsylvania, on July 3 and 4, 
1954, was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the joint resolution? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, let me state 
that the event to which this measure 
addresses itself is now a matter of his- 
tory. Therefore, enactment of this 
joint resolution is no longer necessary. 
Accordingly, I ask unanimous consent 
that the joint resolution be indefinitely 
postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the joint resolution is indefi- 
nitely postponed. 


CONSTRUCTION OF HAYSTACK 
RESERVOIR ON THE DESCHUTES 
FEDERAL RECLAMATION PROJECT 
The Senate proceeded to consider the 

bill (S. 2864) to approve an amendatory 
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repayment contract negotiated with the 
North Unit Irrigation District, to au- 
thorize construction of Haystack Reser- 
voir on the Deschutes Federal reclama- 
tion project, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee and Insular Affairs with an 
amendment, on page 2, after line 11, to 
strike out: 


Sec. 3. This act is declared to be a part 
of the Federal reclamation laws, as these are 
defined in section 2 of the Reclamation 
Project Act of 1939. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the contract with 
the North Unit irrigation district in form 
substantially similar to that approved by 
the district directors on July 31, 1953, which 
has been negotiated by the Secretary of the 
Interior pursuant to section 7, subsection 
(a), of the Reclamation Project Act of 1939 
(53 Stat. 1187, 1192; 43 U. S. C., 1946 edition, 
sec. 485), is approved and the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized to execute it on 
behalf of the United States. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary is authorized to con- 
struct the Haystack Dam and equalizing 
reservoir and related works as a feature of 
the Deschutes Federal reclamation project 
at a cost not in excess of an amount which, 
together with other project costs reimburs- 
able and returnable to the United States 
pursuant to the terms and provisions of the 
contract approved by section 1 of this act, 
does not exceed the maximum construction 
charge obligation of the North Unit irriga- 
tion district. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3690) to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946, as amended, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. GORE. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


ELIGIBILITY OF CERTAIN VETERANS 
TO DENTAL CARE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 6412) to preserve the eligibil- 
ity of certain veterans to dental out- 
patient care and dental appliances, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare with 
an amendment, on page 1, at the begin- 
ning of line 11, to strike out “1954,”, and 
insert “1954, or in the first provision 
under the same heading in the Inde- 
pendent Offices Appropriation Act, 1955 
(Public Law 428, 83d Cong., 2d sess.).” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
gi and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed, 


RESTORATION OF U. S. S. “CONSTI- 
TUTION” AND DISPOSITION OF 
CERTAIN NAVAL VESSELS—BILL 
PASSED TO FOOT OF CALENDAR 
The bill (H. R. 8247) to provide for 

the restoration and maintenance of the 

U. S. S. Constitution and to authorize 

the disposition of the U. S. S Hartford, 
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U. S. S. Olympia, and the U. S. S. Oregon, 
and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, may 
we have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I move 
that the committee amendments be 
agreed to en bloc. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. What are the 
amendments, Mr. President? Will the 
Senator from Maryland explain the bill 
and the amendments? 

Mr. BUTLER. The amendments are 
set forth on the first page of the report, 
under the title “Amendments to the 
Bill.” 

Would the Senator from Washington 
like me to read the amendments? They 
are merely perfecting amendments. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I may say that the amendments were 
unanimously approved by the Armed 
Services Committee. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I am not familiar 
with the bill. Is the proposal to restore 
and maintain the Constitution, but to 
dispose of the Olympia and Oregon? 
What is the reason for this proposal? 

Mr. BUTLER. There is a great deal 
of difference between those ships. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Let me say that I 
am not opposed to having the Consti- 
tution restored and maintained. I 
understand that under the bill, the Con- 
stitution will be restored; but the pro- 
posal is to have the Constellation, the 
Hartford, the Olympia, and the Oregon 
disposed of. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I should like to 
give a brief explanation of the bill. 

This bill seeks to provide for ultimate 
disposition of five famous Naval ships 
which have participated in some of the 
most historic of our Naval operations. 

First, the bill authorizes the renova- 
tion at Government expense of the 
Constitution, so as to continue her as 
a Naval museum. 

Second, the bill authorizes the Navy 
Department to move the Constellation 
to the port of Baltimore, and the Hart- 
jord to the port of Mobile, where these 
historic vessels will be taken over by 
local nonprofit organizations for reno- 
vation, at private expense, as Naval 
museums. 

Third, the bill authorizes the Navy to 
retain for a period of 6 months the 
Olympia and the Oregon, during which 
period of time any nonprofit organiza- 
tion interested in assuming custody of 
these vessels may make application to 
the Department. 

The committee had a very distin- 
guished panel of witnesses testify in 
favor of this bill, and was impressed by 
the patriotic interest the retention of 
these ships has aroused. 

The only provision which will involve 
subsequent appropriation is in the case 
of the Constitution. Her renovation will 
cost approximately $900,000, and her 
annual upkeep, approximately $46,000. 
All expense involved in the other pro- 
visions of the bill can be absorbed out 
of current operating expenses of the 
Navy, and will not be recurring. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Let me ask a ques- 
tion of the Senator from New Jersey: 
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On page 4 of the report, near the bot- 
tom of the page, I observe the following: 

Section 6 provides that if there are no 
requests for donation of the U. S. S. Olympia 
and the U. S. S. Oregon within 1 year, the 
Secretary of the Navy is authorized to dis- 
pose of the vessels— 


But the Senator from New Jersey just 
said the period would be 6 months. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. That was one 
of the amendments. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Why cannot we 
provide for 1 year? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I have no ob- 
jection. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not know 
how the people of the Pacific Northwest 
may feel about doing in the case of the 
other vessels what the people of Balti- 
more wish to do in the case of the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Or what the 
people of Philadelphia may wish to do 
with respect to the Olympia. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It may be they 
might wish to do something about these 
vessels, and I think it would be well to 
give them 1 year in which to take action. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I gladly accept 
such an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will 
the Senator from Washington send the 
amendment to the desk? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I believe the proper 
course would be simply to reject the 
committee amendment, so as to leave 
the provision for 1 year. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I agree. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair suggests that the bill go to the 
foot of the calendar, so that a written 
amendment may be submitted. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I so request, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the bill will go to the foot of 
the calendar; and the Senator from 
Washington will submit a written 
amendment. 


INVESTIGATION OF EMPLOYEE 
WELFARE AND PENSION FUNDS 
UNDER COLLECTIVE-BARGAINING 
AGREEMENTS—RESOLUTION RE- 
FERRED TO COMMITTEE ON 
RULES AND ADMINISTRATION 


The resolution (S. Res. 270) to amend 
Senate Resolution 225 of the 83d Con- 
gress, relative to investigation of em- 
ployee welfare and pension funds under 
collective-bargaining agreements, by in- 
creasing funds therefor, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I have dis- 
cussed this subject with the minority 
leader [Mr. JoHNnson of Texas]. This is 
a resolution which, by request of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Ives] and 
in conformity with our practice, should 
be referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. I ask that the 
resolution be referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the resolution will be referred 
to the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration. 
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BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 9242) to authorize 
certain construction at military and 
naval installations and for the Alaska 
communications system, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
this is clearly not calendar business and 
should be called up on motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 

The clerk will proceed to state the 
orders of business passed to the foot of 
the calendar. 


REVOCATION OR DENIAL OF MER- 
CHANT MARINE DOCUMENTS TO 
CERTAIN PERSONS 


The bill (H. R. 8538) to provide for 
the revocation or denial of merchant ma- 
rine documents to persons involved in 
certain narcotic violations was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I should like to ask the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BUTLER] one question. 
On page 2 of the bill, line 4, section 2, 
the language is: 

The Secretary may— 


My question is, does the word “May” 
as used therein mean “may” or does it 
mean “shall”? Or can it mean “shall”? 

Mr. BUTLER. I answer the Senator’s 
question by saying that “may” is used 
in its colloquial sense. The Secretary 
“may.” He is not required to do so. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I was merely 
trying to make a proper legislative his- 
tory. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the third reading and 
passage of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp an explanation 
of the bill, showing an expression of 
support from the Conference of Mari- 
time Unions, the American Legion, and 
the National Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Unions. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The purpose of H. R. 8538 is to provide 
authority to the Coast Guard to deny is- 
suance of a seaman’s document to any 
person who, within 10 years prior to the 
date of the application therefor, has been 
convicted in a court of record of a violation 
of the narcotic drug laws of the United 
States, the District of Columbia, or any State 
er Territory, which conviction has become 
final; or to any person who, unless cured, 
has ever been a user of or addicted to the 
use of a narcotic drug. 

Likewise, it would provide authority to 
the Coast Guard to take action to revoke the 
document of any seaman who, subsequent 
to effective date of the act, and within 10 
years prior to the institution of the action, 
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has been convicted as noted above; or who, 
unless cured, has been a user of or addicted 
to the use of a narcotic drug subsequent to 
the effective date of the act. 

The action to revoke shall be based on a 
hearing before a Coast Guard examiner, 
under hearing procedures prescribed by the 
Administrative Procedure Act, as amended. 

Testimony presented at the subcommittee 
hearing by the representative of the Coast 
Guard was to the effect that “in the last 
few years it has become evident that a 
large number of convicted addicts and/or 
traffickers are now able to serve in the 
United States Merchant Marine to the detri- 
ment of shipboard safety, morale and dis- 
cipline because (presently) we are unable 
to proceed against them for narcotics 
offenses ashore.” 

The interest of the Bureau of Narcotics 
in the bill, its witness stated, is the preven- 
tion of the smuggling of narcotics drugs into 
the country. Most of this smuggling, he 
testified, is done by merchant seamen of all 
nations. “Narcotics offenders are notorious 
as repeaters,” he declared. “A person who 
has been convicted of a narcotics offense or 
who has been addicted to narcotics drugs is 
a definite hazard insofar as the smuggling 
of narcotics is concerned.” 

Support of this legislation was expressed 
by the Conference of American Maritime 
Unions, the American Legion, and the Na- 
tional Women's Christian Temperance 
Unions, 


CELEBRATION OF THE 200TH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF THE BIRTH OF 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 140) 
to establish a commission for the cele- 
bration of the 200th anniversary of the 
birth of Alexander Hamilton. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments offered by the Senator from Flor- 
ida (Mr. SMATHERS], 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
withdraw the amendment which I of- 
fered to page 2, line 16, but insist on 
the amendment on page 3, changing the 
date from 1959 to 1958. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is perfectly sat- 
isfactory, and I appreciate it. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
was the amendment which I offered 
agreed to? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], on page 3, line 
7, to change “1959” to “1958.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That there is hereby estab- 
lished a commission to be known as the 
“Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial Commis- 
sion” (hereinafter referred to as the Com- 
mission”) which shall be composed of 19 
Commissioners as follows: The President of 
the United States, the President of the Sen- 
ate, and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, all ex officio; and 8 persons to be 
appointed by the President of the United 
States, 4 Senators to be appointed by the 
President of the Senate, and 4 Representa- 
tives to be appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the Com- 
mission to prepare plans and a program for 
signalizing the 200th anniversary of the 
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birth of Alexander Hamilton. In preparing 
such plans and program the Commission 
shall give due consideration to any plan or 
plans which may be submitted to it; and to 
take such steps as may be necessary to co- 
ordinate and correlate its plans with those 
prepared by State or civic bodies. If the 
participation of other nations in the com- 
memoration is deemed advisable, the Com- 
mission may communicate to that end with 
the governments of such nations through the 
State Department. 

Sec. 3. The Commission shall select a 
Chairman and a Vice Chairman from among 
its members, and may employ, without re- 
gard to the civil-service laws or the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949, such employees as may 
be necessary in carrying out its functions. 

Sec. 4. The Commissioners shall serve 
without compensation, but may be reim- 
bursed for expenses incurred by them in 
carrying out the duties of the Commission. 

Src. 5. When the Commission has ap- 
proved a plan of celebration, it shall submit 
it, insofar as it relates to the fine arts, to 
the Commission of Fine Arts for its approval. 

Sec. 6. The Commission shall, on or before 


March 1, 1955, make a report to the Congress 


in order that further enabling legislation 
may be enacted. 

Sec. 7. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this joint 
resolution. 

Src. 8. The Commission shall expire upon 
the completion of its duties, but in no event 
later than January 11, 1958. 


WOODROW WILSON CENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION COMMISSION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 147) to 
establish the Woodrow Wilson Centen- 
nial Celebration Commission, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments offered by the Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. SMATHERS]. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
withdraw the amendment on page 3, 
lines 5 and 6, but insist on the amend- 
ment on page 3, lines 14 through 16, and 
the amendment on page 4. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
first amendment of. the Senator from 
Florida is withdrawn. The remaining 
amendments will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In section 4 
(a), after the word “may”, in line 14, it 
is proposed to strike out down to and in- 
cluding the word “agencies”, in line 16, 
and on page 4, following line 17, it is pro- 
posed to add a new section, as follows: 

Src. 6. The Commission shall expire on 
June 30, 1957. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments offered by the Senator from 
Florida. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That (a) there is hereby 
established a Commission to be known as 
the “Woodrow Wilson Centennial Celebra- 
tion Commission” (hereinafter referred to as 
the “Commission”) which shall be composed 
of 11 members as follows: 

(1) two members who shall be Members of 
the Senate, to be appointed by the President 
of the Senate; 
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(2) one member who shall be a Member of 
the House of Representatives, to be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives; 

(3) one member from the Department of 
the Interior who shall be the Director of 
the National Park Service, or his representa- 
tive, and who shall serve as executive officer 
of the Commission; and 

(4) seven members to be appointed by the 
President, of whom three members shall 
be appointed upon the recommendation of 
the Governor of Virginia, two members shall 
be appointed upon the recommendation of 
the Woodrow Wilson Birthplace Foundation, 
Incorporated, and two members shall be ap- 
pointed upon the recommendation of the 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation. 

(b) The President shall, at the time of 
appointment, designate one of the members 
appointed by him to serve as chairman. The 
members of the Commission shall receive no 
salary but shall be reimbursed for their ac- 
tual and necessary traveling and subsistence 
expenses incurred in the discharge of their 
duties. 

Sec. 2. The functions of the Commission 
shall be to develop and to execute suitable 
plans for the celebration, in 1956, of the 
100th anniversary of the birth of Woodrow 
Wilson in Staunton, Va. In carrying out 
these functions the Commission is author- 
ized to cooperate with and to assist the Com- 
mission established by the State of Virginia 
to plan a centennial celebration in 1956, of 
the birth of Woodrow Wilson, and to invite 
all the people of the United States to join 
therein. 

Sec. 3. The Commission may employ, 
without regard to civil-service laws or the 
Classification Act of 1949, such employees as 
may be necessary in carrying out its func- 
tions. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Commission is authorized 
to accept donations of money, property, or 
personal services; to cooperate with patri- 
otic and historical societies and with insti- 
tutions of learning; and to call upon other 
Federal departments or agencies for their 
advice and assistance in carrying out the 
purposes of this resolution. The Commis- 
sion, to such extent as it finds to be neces- 
sary, May procure supplies, services, and 
property and make contracts, and may exer- 
cise those powers that are necessary to en- 
able it to carry out efficiently and in the 
public interest the purposes of this resolu- 
tion. 

(b) Expenditures of the Commission shall 
be paid by the executive officer of the Com- 
mission, who shall keep complete records 
of such expenditures and who shall account 
also for all funds received by the Commis- 
sion. A report of the activities of the Com- 
mission, including an accounting of funds 
received and expended, shall be furnished by 
the Commission to the Congress within 1 
year following the celebration as prescribed 
by this resolution. The Commission shall 
terminate upon submission of its report to 
the Congress. 

(c) Any property acquired by the Com- 
mission remaining upon termination of the 
celebration may be used by the Secretary of 
the Interior for purposes of the National 
Park System or may be disposed of as sur- 
plus property. The net revenues, after pay- 
ment of Commission expenses, derived from 
Commission activities, shall be deposited in 
the Treasury of the United States. 

Sec. 5. There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated not to exceed $10,000 for travel 
expenses of the members of the Commission 
and for other expenses that may be incurred 
in developing suitable plans provided for 
herein, and there are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this resolution 
in accordance with such plans, 
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Src. 6. The Commission shall expire on 
June 30, 1957. 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
does the Senator from Maryland have a 
copy of the joint resolution before him? 

Mr. BUTLER. I have. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. This language 
is used, beginning in line 13, on page 3: 

The Commission, to such extent as it finds 
to be necessary, may, without regard to the 
laws and procedures applicable to Federal 
agencies, procure supplies, services, and 
property and make contracts, and may 
exercise those powers that are necessary to 
enable it to carry out efficiently and in the 
public interest the purposes of this resolu- 
tion, 


Is not this language inconsistent with 
the laws concerning procurements 
through General Services Administra- 
tion? 

Mr. BUTLER. Let me first ask the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] a 
question. Did the amendment of the 
Senator from Florida affect the wording 
now referred to by the Senator from 
New Jersey? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I withdrew my 
amendment on page 3, lines 5 and 6. 
The amendment I first offered would 
have stricken out the words “without 
regard to civil-service laws or the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949.” I withdrew the 
amendment, so that language is still in 
the joint resolution. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is correct. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. How about sec- 
tion 4? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I insisted upon my 
amendment on page 3, lines 14 to 16, 
striking out the language “without re- 
gard to the laws and procedures appli- 
cable to Federal agencies.” 

Mr. BUTLER. That answers the 
Senator's question. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. 
Senator very much. 


I thank the 


RESTORATION OF U. S. S. “CONSTI- 
TUTION” AND DISPOSITION OF 
CERTAIN NAVAL VESSELS 


The bill (H. R. 8247) to provide for the 
restoration and maintenance of the 
U. S. S. Constitution and to authorize the 
disposition of the U. S. S. Constellation, 
U. S. S. Hartford, U. S. S. Olympia, and 
U. S. S. Oregon, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Armed Services with amendments, on 
page 3, line 5, after the word “in”, to 
strike out “subsection” and insert “sub- 
sections 2 (c) and 3 (c“; in line 18, after 
the word “vessel”, to strike out “and the 
Secretary of the Navy may dispose of it 
in the manner he would if the applica- 
tion had not been received”; on page 5, 
line 8, after the word “specified”, to 
strike out “in subsection 4 (a) and”; in 
line 10, after the word “hereof”, to strike 
out “in his discretion, by sale or by scrap- 
ping,”; in line 12, after the word “Secre- 
tary.”, to insert “Any such vessel may be 
disposed of by sale or by scrapping, in 
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the discretion of the Secretary”, and at 

the beginning of line 22, to strike out 

“Constellation, Hartford, Olympia,” and 

insert “Olympia.” 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I will say to the distinguished Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson] that 
if he will permit the bill to pass as re- 
ported by the Senate committee, it will 
accomplich his purpose. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I am 
very much interested in this bill. I ap- 
peared before the House committee and 
recommended passage of the bill. The 
Constellation, as Senators know, was 
built in the port of Baltimore. It was 
launched in 1797, I believe. Her first 
crew was recruited from Baltimore City, 
and our city will be extremely proud to 
get her back. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. It was because 
of the Constellation, and the fact that 
she is being returned to her home city of 
Baltimore, that the junior Senator from 
New Jersey supported the bill whole- 
heartedly in the committee, and now 
supports it on the floor. That was one 
of the reasons. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

Mr. MORSE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, while I was called off the floor 
this afternoon for an interview with a 
constituent in the reception hall, Cal- 
endar No. 1717 (H. R. 8247) to provide 
for the restoration and maintenance of 
the U. S. S. Constitution and to author- 
ize the disposition of the U. S. S. Hart- 
ford, U. S. S. Olympia, and the U. S. S. 
Oregon, and for other purposes, was 
called. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the body of the RECORD 
at this point in the discussion a brief 
statement I had prepared for presenta- 
tion at that time. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR MORSE ON THE BILL TO 
PROVIDE FOR RESTORATION AND MAINTE- 
NANCE OF THE U. S. S. “CONSTITUTION” 
AND TO AUTHORIZE THE DISPOSITION OF THE 
U. S. S. “CONSTELLATION,” U. S. S. “HART- 
FORD,” U. S. S. “OLYMPIA,” AND THE U, S. S. 
“OREGON” 

FACTS ABOUT U. S. S. “OREGON” 

1. Battleship—built at San Francisco— 
placed in commission in 1896. 

2. After commission served in Pacific and 
with the North Atlantic Squadron in oper- 
ations against Spanish in Santiago Harbor. 

3. Cooperated with Army during Philip- 
pine Insurrection. 

4. Marines from U. S. S. Oregon joined 
relief force sent to Peking during the Boxer 
Rebellion in 1900. 

5. Last duty was as the reviewing ship for 
President Woodrow Wilson during the ar- 
rival of the Pacific Fleet at Seattle after 
World War I. 

6. Is presently located at Guam, stripped 
of superstructure. 

Bill directs Navy Department to retain 
title and custody of, and to maintain ship 
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for a period of 6 months, during which 
period State or other political subdivision, or 
nonprofitmaking associations may apply for 
donation of ship as restoration as a public 
memorial. 

Transfer authorized if Secretary of Navy 
satisfied transferee will maintain vessel in 
good condition and at no expense to United 
States. 

If no request for donation within 1 year, 
Secretary of Navy authorized to dispose of 
vessel by sale or scrapping. Any parts of 
historical interest may then be removed 
(prior to sale) and loaned or donated to his- 
torical or educational institutions or sold as 
relics, souvenirs, or memorials, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
completes the call of the calendar, 


COLLECTION OF CERTAIN INDEBT- 
EDNESS OF MILITARY AND CIVIL- 
IAN PERSONNEL 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
2728) to authorize the collection of in- 
debtedness of military and civilian per- 
sonnel resulting from erroneous pay- 
ments, and for other purposes, which 
was, on page 3, lines 1 and 2, strike out 
“Secretary of the Treasury” and insert 
“Director of the Bureau of the Budget.” 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the House 
amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Is this a bill with 
respect to which there was an amend- 
ment from the House which the Senator 
from Kansas took up at noon with both 
the minority leader and myself, the 
amendment being a change to the Direc- 
tor of the Budget from some other oflicer 
of the Government? 

Mr. CARLSON. I discussed this bill 
this morning with the majority leader, 
the minority leader, and also the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], a 
member of the committee. We agreed 
upon the change from “Secretary of the 
Treasury,” to “Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Kansas. 

The motion was agreed to. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. HILL obtained the floor. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield to me, 
without his losing the right to the floor, 
in order to permit me to make an an- 
nouncement regarding the legislative 
program? 

Mr. HILL. I yield with that under- 
standing. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. For the informa- 
tion of the Senate, when the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama has con- 
cluded his remarks, the unfinished busi- 
ness before the Senate will be Calendar 
166, Senate Joint Resolution 67, to repeal 
certain World War II laws relating to 
return of fishing vessels, and for other 
purposes. 

It is proposed to follow action on the 
joint resolution by consideration of Cal- 
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endar 1659, Senate Joint Resolution 161, 
to authorize the Secretary of Commerce 
to sell certain war-built passenger-cargo 
vessels, and for other purposes, as to 
which prior notice has been given. 

When action has been completed on 
House Joint Resolution 161, which it is 
hoped will be today, it is then proposed, 
with the approval of the Senate, to make 
the unfinished business Calendar 1639, 
Senate bill 2759, to amend the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act so as to promote and 
assist in the extension and improvement 
of vocational rehabilitation services, and 
for other purposes. That will then be 
the unfinished business when the Senate 
convenes tomorrow at noon. 

When that bill has been disposed of, it 
is then expected to move to take up 
Calendar 1634, House bill 5173, relating 
to the establishment and maintenance 
of a $200 million reserve in the Federal 
Unemployment Account, which has been 
reported from the Committee on Fi- 
nance. At the request of a number of 
Senators, the bill has been held over until 
this week, and several Senators have 
asked that it not be taken up prior to 
Wednesday. 

It is also planned to take up Calendar 
1637, Senate bill 3589, to provide for the 
independent management of the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington. 

There are a number of other bills as 
to which prior notice has been given, 
which it is proposed to consider, al- 
though not necessarily in the order in 
which I have given them, except for two. 
One of them is Calendar 1656, Senate 
bill 3546, to provide for an immediate 
program for the modernization and im- 
provement of such merchant-type ves- 
sels in the reserve fleet as are necessary 
for national defense. 

Another is Calendar 1665, Senate bill 
3681, to authorize the Civil Service Com- 
mission to make available group life in- 
surance for civilian officers and employ- 
ees in the Federal service, and for other 


purposes, 

It is also proposed to take up sometime 
this week, but probably not before 
Thursday, Calendar 1710, Senate bill 
3690, to amend the Atomic Energy Act of 
1946, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses; also Calendar 1719, H. R. 9242, to 
authorize certain construction at mili- 
tary and naval installations and for the 
Alaska Communications System and for 
other purposes, 

Furthermore, there are several other 
bills as to which prior notice has been 
given: Calendar 1615, H. R. 2763, to 
amend the Tariff Act of 1930 so as to 
modify the duty on the importation of 
wood dowels, and for other purposes; 
Calendar 1620, Senate bill 3344, to amend 
the mineral leasing laws and the mining 
laws for multiple mineral development 
of the same tracts for the public lands, 
and for other purposes; Calendar 1621, 
Senate bill 2380, to amend section 17 of 
the Mineral Leasing Act of February 25, 
1920, as amended; and Calendar 1622, 
Senate bill 2381, to amend section 27 of 
the Mineral Leasing Act of February 25, 
1920, as amended, in order to promote 
the development of oil and gas on the 
public domain, 

Parenthetically, I may say that, along 
with the two bills I have mentioned, 
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which will be taken up today, when the 
speech of the Senator from Alabama is 
completed, I had intended to include one 
bill, Calendar 1632, H. R. 9232, as to 
which prior notice has been given. This 
bill is the same as Calendar 1549, Senate 
bill 3243. It is the Senate companion 
bill to the House bill. 

I think, Mr. President, that this pro- 
gram will pretty well occupy the re- 
mainder of the week. Following the 
meeting of the majority policy commit- 
tee tomorrow, I expect to make addi- 
tional announcements to the Senate, 
after I have had an opportunity to con- 
fer with the minority leader. But in 
conformity with the policy of keeping 
the Senate as fully advised as possible, 
as far in advance as possible, I desired 
to make this announcement. 

I wish to thank the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Alabama for permitting me to 
make the announcement at this time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Did I correctly 
understand the Senator from California 
to say that he intended to call up Calen- 
dar 1659, Senate Joint Resolution 161, 
this afternoon? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I had understood 
that it would go over until tomorrow, in 
order to permit certain information to 
be received from the Maritime Com- 
mission. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. As I told the Sen- 
ator when he spoke to me, we had agreed 
that Calendar No. 1656, Senate bill 3546, 
to provide an immediate program for the 
modernization and improvement of such 
merchant-type vessels in the reserve 
fleet as are necessary for national de- 
fense, should go over until tomorrow. 

I had expressed the hope that the 
questions which the Senator from Dela- 
ware had about Calendar No. 1659, Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 161, to authorize 
the Secretary of Commerce to sell cer- 
tain war-built passenger-cargo vessels, 
and for other purposes, might be an- 
swered by the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have no objection 
to that, if I can obtain answers to cer- 
tain questions which have been raised, 
but I had been given to understand the 
information could not be obtained until 
at least some time tomorrow. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I hope that while 
the Senator from Alabama is making 
his statement perhaps the Senator from 
Maryland may be able to secure the in- 
formation from the maritime authori- 
ties so that the question raised by the 
Senator from Delaware can be answered. 
The other bill, however, will go over until 
Wednesday. 

So that Senators may have as much 
advance information on conference re- 
ports as possible, certainly on the more 
important reports, I call to the attention 
of the acting minority leader [Mr. GORE] 
that probably on either tomorrow after- 
noon or Thursday the conference report 
on H. R. 6342, which is the lease-pur- 
chase bill, may be taken up. I do not 
know how soon the conferees may re- 
port on the housing bill, but I hope it 
will be before the end of the week, If 
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so, I trust the Senate will proceed to 
orando the report before the end of the 
wee 


THE PERVERSION OF AEC FOR THE 
DESTRUCTION OF TVA 


Mr. HILL, Mr. President, on Thurs- 
day, the 17th of June, after 5 months of 
waiting, the meaning of the President’s 
budget message with respect to TVA be- 
came crystal clear. It was revealed in 
the course of a hearing before the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, with the 
reading of a communication from the 
Director of the Budget, disclosing that 
the President of the United States had 
directed the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion to enter into a contract with a pri- 
vate-utility combine to build a power- 
plant in Arkansas to supply the elec- 
tricity requirements, not of the AEC, 
but of the TVA power consumers of 
Memphis, Tenn. 

This astonishing proposal has been 
developed as a consequence of a sugges- 
tion in the President’s message. All of 
us recall that no money was requested in 
the budget to provide new generating 
capacity on the TVA power system. As 
an alternative, the message stated that 
“arrangements are being made to re- 
duce, by the fall of 1957, existing com- 
mitments” of the TVA to AEC by 500,000 
to 600,000 kilowatts. The plan, as it was 
generally understood, was for AEC to 
find a private supplier to take over a 
portion of the TVA commitment to the 
AEC at Paducah, Ky., a commitment 
which now totals 1,205,000 kilowatts, so 
as to permit TVA to use that much of the 
capacity of its Shawnee plant et Paducah 
as a substitute for the new capacity TVA 
would otherwise require to meet the es- 
timated power load in 1957. It was un- 
derstood that if satisfactory arrange- 
ments for such an additional power sup- 
ply were not developed, a request for 
supplemental funds would be submitted 
at this session of the Congress in time 
to permit TVA to begin construction of 
new capacity. 

In the same budget message the Con- 
gress and the public were advised that 
the decision that TVA should not begin 
to build new capacity in fiscal year 1955 
was contingent not only upon the suc- 
cess of these arrangements to find an- 
other power supplier for AEC at Padu- 
cah but also upon the assumption that 
there would be no increase in the total 
national-defense demands on the TVA 
power system. If either assumption 
proved to be incorrect, it was under- 
stood that a request for funds for TVA 
to start construction of new power 
capacity would be forthcoming. 

The people of the TVA region, the 
friends of TVA in Congress, responsible 
opinion everyhere assumed the message 
was submitted with some understanding 
of the problems and in good faith. We 
waited to be advised of the results of the 
explorations AEC was reported to be 
making. Some time ago we understood 
that new defense power requirements 
had already developed in this critical 
defense area, specifically that the Oak 
Ridge facilities of AEC had given no- 
tice that more power would be needed 
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prior to 1957. We waited tnrough Feb- 
ruary, March, through April and through 
May to discover what the administration 
would recommend. 

When the appropriation bill for the 
TVA was pending before the Committee 
on Appropriations, particularly before 
the subcommittee considering the In- 
dependent Offices bill, we hoped to hear 
from AEC about the result of its nego- 
tiations. Time after time the hearings 
were postponed. I shall not take the 
time to review the history of evasion and 
delay which characterized the hearings. 

Until the morning of June 17, when 
the Independent Offices appropriation 
bill carrying TVA appropriations was 
safely through both Houses and the con- 
ference report had been agreed to, the 
proposals made to AEC, the analyses re- 
ported to be under way, and the deci- 
sions reached were all something of a 
mystery. But on that morning, in testi- 
mony before the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, the administration's an- 
swer became clear. 

Neither of the alternatives set forth 
in the budget message to Congress had 
been pursued. TVA is not released from 
supplying a single kilowatt to the AEC. 
No new capacity is added to the TVA 
power system. Those were the stated 
alternatives. New defense requirements 
have admittedly developed but no new 
capacity is requested to meet them, al- 
though that was a stated condition. In- 
stead, the President has directed AEC to 
negotiate a preposterous arrangement 
under which the power to be generated 
at a site to be selected by the Dixon- 
Yates private utility combine is to be 
purchased by AEC, not for its own use 
but to be fed into the TVA system and 
resold to TVA consumers. 

The site which the Dixon-Yates utility 
combine is supposed to have in mind is 
more than 200 miles from Paducah or 
the nearest AEC installation. 

The people of the city of Memphis, by 
order of the President, are to be forced 
to rely for power upon the performance 
of the very utilities they rejected as their 
power suppliers years ago by a vote of 
16 to 1. 

These are the same people, in the 
same city, to whom the President pleaded 
for votes in 1952, with the same promise 
that if he were elected “TVA will be 
operated and maintained at maximum 
efficiency.” 

According to the directive from the 
President, the terms of this contract are 
to be negotiated by AEC, the Nation’s 
most highly sensitive and vital national 
defense agency, an agency above all 
others which should stand apart from, 
above, and beyond any controversies re- 
garding domestic matters, an agency 
which should be left entirely free and 
protected to pursue its all-important, 
vital work of producing atomic energy. 

Of course, the AEC has no responsi- 
bility and by no figment of the imagina- 
tion could there be conjured up the no- 
tion that it has any responsibility in 
any way for the power supply of the 
Tennessee Valley, and no responsibility 
in any way for the Tennessee Valley re- 
gion or the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
The only function of the AEC in the 
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transaction appears to be to act as an 
instrumentality for those in the present 
administration who seem committed to 
a policy of destroying TVA regardless of 
the consequences to the area, regardless 
of the consequences to the Federal 
Treasury, to the taxpayers, to the na- 
tional defense, and to the Government’s 
reputation for probity and fair dealing. 
As the AEC assumes the responsibility of 
a power broker in this fantastic arrange- 
ment, it will begin to drain millions of 
dollars directly from the Federal Treas- 
ury every year to be turned over as a 
subsidy, as a hand-out, to a favored pri- 
vate utility combine, a combine headed 
by the very men who have long been 
identified as leaders in the frenzied 
campaign directed by the private utility 
companies to bring about the destruction 
of TVA. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I am very happy to yield 
to my distinguished friend from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am 
very much pleased to hear the Senator 
from Alabama make the speech he is 
making because it is a speech that is so 
timely today. 

I have a few questions to ask of the 
Senator, if he will permit me to do so. 

Mr. HILL. I shall be glad to yield to 
the Senator for that purpose. 

Mr. MORSE. I was greatly disturbed 
when I read of the President’s action in 
regard to the matter of an agency con- 
tract. Somehow, some way, I got the 
idea that under our system of govern- 
ment the legislative process was a func- 
tion of the Congress and not of the 
White House. But I have long since de- 
spaired that the administration would 
show very much understanding of the 
legislative process and the doctrine of 
the separation of powers, save and ex- 
cept when, because of the separation-of- 
powers principle, there is some proposed 
encroachment upon the Executive. Un- 
der this administration too frequently 
we find that those people at the White 
House, including the President himself, 
need to refresh their education in the 
whole field of the prerogatives of the 
Congress. I think that is true in connec- 
tion with the AEC matter, because it 
looks very much as though the President 
seems to think that by way of Executive 
fiat he can proceed in such a way, by 
giving orders, concerning the contract 
which is to be entered into, as, in my 
judgment, really to undermine the whole 
TVA legislative program, which is one of 
the great acts of the Congress of the 
United States. 

I wish to commend the Senator from 
Alabama, and I also wish to commend 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER] for the grand job he has been 
doing in recent days in connection with 
the investigation through a subcommit- 
tee of the Judiciary Committee of the 
whole question of the executive program 
in connection with AEC. 

The question which I should like to 
put to the Senator from Alabama, among 
others, is this: Does the Senator share 
my fear that if we permit the White 
House to proceed as it has indicated in 
the press it is going to proceed in con- 
nection with the AEC contract program, 
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it would amount to playing into the 
hands of monopolistic interests which 
seem to want to take over the control 
not only of atomic energy but of electric 
energy also? 

Mr. HILL. I agree thoroughly with 
the Senator. If the President can be 
permitted to do this by Executive fiat, he 
can go the whole way and issue Execu- 
tive orders every day, which would con- 
summate what the Senator has sug- 
gested. 

Mr. MORSE. And if the Congress 
should sit idly by and fail to exercise its 
prerogatives it would mean our becom- 
ing a rubber stamp for this administra- 
tion. - 

Mr. HILL. That is correct. The 
Congress would be in default, under the 
Constitution, if it failed to exercise its 
powers and to stand up and fight and 
battle for those powers. It would mean 
government by Executive fiat, and then 
the great genius of the Constitution, the 
check-and-balance system, would be 
gone. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator agree 
with me that if the President were al- 
lowed to continue with the course of ac- 
tion he has proposed in connection with 
this contract in relation to the AEC it 
would serve as a precedent for a similar 
contract with respect to electric power? 

Mr. HILL. I agree with the Senator 
from Oregon completely. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator fear 
that such a precedent might result in a 
gradual—and, I suspect, not too grad- 
ual—return of power development in 
the Tennessee Valley to private utilities 
rather than under the great public-power 
program of the TVA? 

Mr. HILL. I say to my distinguished 
friend from Oregon that I cannot but 
firmly believe that this is the first step 
to that very end. It is the first step 
toward bringing about the destruction of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator fur- 
ther agree with me that the proposal of 
the President to proceed by way of this 
singular, and, may I say, very peculiar 
contract, which he proposes in connec- 
tion with the development of AEC power 
by private industry, would weaken the 
case which needs to be made by the 
Congress for a requirement that, to the 
extent private industry is brought into 
the development of AEC power, it should 
be required to pay for the great cost to 
which the taxpayers of the country have 
been put in the development of the power 
program in the first place? 

Mr. HILL. What the Senator from 
Oregon is saying is that we should not 
have another “giveaway” of the great 
heritage of the people’s resources. 

Mr. MORSE. This is more than a 
“giveaway,” in my judgment. This is a 
surrender, it seems to me, of the people’s 
heritage in a great power resource for 
which the taxpayers of the Nation have 
already spent a great many billion dol- 
lars. I happen to be one Senator who 
does not propose to sit here in silence 
when the President of the United States, 
by what I consider to be a very interest- 
ing approach by way of indirection, seeks 
to have private utilities make a grab bag 
out of the people’s wealth in the whole 
field of atomic energy. 
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Mr. HILL, I thoroughly commend the 
Senator, and I wish to thank him for the 
very timely and valuable contribution he 
has made. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, does the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ala- 
bama see in this performance implica- 
tions for the future efficient, impartial 
operation of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion? If the Commission is to be over- 
ruled on a question upon which a ma- 
jority of its members have made a deter- 
mination, merely by a telephone call 
by someone from Wall Street, who hap- 
pens to occupy a position of authority 
on the White House staff, then what is 
the need of the Commission? What 
function does the Commission perform? 

Mr. HILL. The Commission then 
simply would become a puppet or an 
automaton doing the will of the White 
House. The Commission would simply 
be in existence to jump by the direction 
of the White House whenever the White 
House pulled the string for them to jump. 

Mr. GORE. Does the Senator think 
the United States Congress had such a 
commission in mind when it created the 
Atomic Energy Commission? 

Mr. HILL. I may say to the Senator 
from Tennessee that the next sentence 
I was about to pronounce was to this 
effect: 

Certainly it was never the intention of 
Congress that the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission should submit to any such pros- 
titution of its great powers. Certainly, 
when Congress established the AEC by 
act of Congress, it never, in the remotest 
degree, contemplated that the Atomic 
Energy Commission would be merely a 
body of puppets, stooges, or automatons, 
who would jump when the White House 
pulled the strings or who would jump 
when the White House directed them to 
jump. The Atomic Energy Commission 
was to be an independent body, charged 
with a most sensitive and most vital re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr. GORE. Will the Senator yield for 
an additional question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. If it could be supported 
by logie and law that the Atomic Energy 
Commission could properly enter into 
such a contract with a private concern 
to furnish electrical energy to the city 
of Memphis, could it not be equally sup- 
ported by logic and law that the Atomic 
Energy Commission could act in a simi- 
lar manner on behalf of the city of Chi- 
cago? 

Mr. HILL. Or for any other city in the 
United States. No one has disputed the 
authority of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion to enter into power contracts to 
serve private facilities. Congress gave 
the Commission that right. But if in 
the exercise of that right a subservient 
minority of the Commission can under- 
take to assume a public responsibility 
which Congress has given specifically to 
a different agency, then I think measures 
should be taken promptly to deny spe- 
C Reay such authority to the Commis- 
sion. 

It is a frightening prospect if this so- 
called independent Commission—and the 
Atomic Energy Commission was estab- 
lished by Congress to be an independent 
Commission—charged with the perform- 
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ance of duties in one of the most criti- 
cal areas of responsibility in the world 
today, can, regardless of the clear intent 
of the act creating it, be ordered to carry 
out the destruction of another independ- 
ent agency created by act of Congress. 

Mr. President, no emergency confronts 
the Nation which would justify the Chief 
Executive in overriding the judgment of 
a majority of the Commission. A simple 
problem was presented. The Govern- 
ment owns a system of power genera- 
tion and transmission—the TVA. TVA 
has the responsibiility of power supply 
for a certain area, just as private 
power companies do for other areas. 
The largest single customer of TVA is 
the Government itself, through AEC. 
Loads are growing in the area—Gov- 
ernment loads and the loads that are 
made up of the total electricity used 
en farms, in homes, and in private in- 
dustry. To meet these new loads TVA 
needed more capacity. The manage- 
ment of TVA made a recommendation 
to the owner, the Federal Government, 
for the investment of more capital, pre- 
cisely as a private-company management 
would do. TVA came to the Bureau of 
the Budget in the regular way last 
autumn. The Budget refused to trans- 
mit the request to Congress, and, as the 
President’s message suggested, undertook 
instead to explore the possibilities of 
relieving TVA of a portion of its com- 
mitment to AEC. TVA understood, and 
those of us who were concerned under- 
stood, that the decision would be made 
on the basis of a comparison of the 
overall cost to the Government of that 
alternative solution. Yet this bizarre 
arrangement is ordered in spite of the 
fact that the cost to the Government 
will be greater, if this proposal is ac- 
cepted, than if funds are provided as 
requested by TVA. 

The AEC itself estimates that the ex- 
cess cost to the Government of accept- 
ing this proposal, rather than adding 
power to the TVA system, will be over 
83 600,000 every year for 25 years, a total 
of $90 million over the life of the con- 
tract. TVAestimates that the minimum 
additional cost to the Government will 
be more nearly $5,500,000 annually, a 
total of some $139 million over the con- 
tract period. Those figures do not repre- 
sent the cost of the power, of course, 
The figures simply represent the excess 
costs above the costs to the Government 
of providing the power by additions to 
the TVA system. These figures simply 
measure the bonus this administration is 
willing to pay in order to avoid the con- 
tinued operation of the TVA power sys- 
tem at maximum efficiency. 

This administration is willing to com- 
mit the Federal Government to an an- 
nual expense of between $3 and $6 mil- 
lion to add to the millions the private 
companies are ready to spend every year 
to destroy the TVA. It is willing to 
pervert the powers of AEC to accom- 
plish the purpose despite the fact, as 
I have said earlier, the testimony be- 
fore the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy indicated that three out of five 
members of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion oppose the plan. The General Ac- 
counting Office questions its legality and 
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its wisdom, and refers to the excess costs 
as a “subsidy” to the power companies, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Is the Senator aware of 
the fact that the proposal by the admin- 
istration is rationalized as a means of 
promoting private enterprise? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Alabama 
is aware of that. If there ever was a 
wolf in sheep’s clothing, it is that pro- 
posal. It is simply a proposal to give a 
handout to a private-power combine, 
and to take the first step toward the de- 
struction of TVA. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the Senator from 
Alabama agree with me that it is another 
bit of proof that the occupant of the 
White House apparently does not under- 
stand the difference between private 
enterprise and private monopoly? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is absolutely 
right about that, and I am glad he has 
raised that point. Some people do not 
seem to realize that the power business 
is a monopoly. There is no competition 
in the power business; it is a monopoly 
business. Moreover, we know that the 
power business is a cost-plus operation. 

Mr. MORSE. When the Senator from 
Alabama says “cost plus,” of course he 
has in mind the fact that it is the con- 
sumers who pay tribute to the private 
monopoly? 

Mr. HILL. Of course, it is the con- 
sumers who pay tribute to the private 
monopoly, just as would be the case in 
the proposition I am discussing. It 
would be the consumers of power in the 
Tennessee Valley, plus the taxpayers of 
the United States, who would pay tribute 
to the private-power monopoly. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Alabama feel that we cannot emphasize 
too strongly or too frequently the fact 
that when the Government develops 
electric power, as it does by TVA, and 
by the great multipurpose dams, it 
really helps private enterprise by pro- 
viding cheap power for consumers in the 
areas of the self-liquidating dams? For 
the President’s benefit, I desire to em- 
phasize in the Recorp that we are talking 
about great public projects which pay 
back into the Treasury of the United 
States many times their original cost. 
After they are paid for, the people own 
them, and not the private-power monop- 
olies. 

Mr. HILL. As the Senator from Ore- 
gon has so well said, they make mighty 
contributions to real, true, private enter- 
prise. In providing reasonable-cost 
power, they make it possible for private 
enterprise to grow, expand, and enlarge, 
all of which means not only growth on 
the part of private enterprise, but more 
and more profits for private enterprise. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I hope 
the Senator from Alabama is perfectly 
well aware of the damage he probably is 
doing himself in uttering the words that 
just flowed from his lips, because they 
are the words of creeping socialism, I 
want him to remember; and they will be 
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dug up by the reactionaries in an at- 
tempt to prove that the Senator from 
Alabama is a creeping Socialist because 
here on the floor of the Senate he makes 
a fight for private enterprise, by way of 
having the Government itself protect 
the people’s interest in their own heri- 
tage—for, after all, the sources of this 
power belong to the people, and are not 
the inheritance of private monopoly, al- 
though the monopolists frequently seem 
to overlook that point. 

Mr. HILL. Of course, Mr. President, 
the water that God Almighty sends to us, 
in the form of rain, He sends to all the 
people. The truth of the matter is that 
when a private power company builds a 
dam, it does not buy the water, but simply 
takes it and makes use of it. That is 
what happens to a heritage and resource 
which belongs tu all the people, and 
which God sends as a gift to all the 
people. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield for an ob- 
servation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Carson in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Alabama yield further to the Sena- 
tor from Oregon? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to call attention, 
on page 17 of today’s calendar, to Calen- 
dar No. 1710, Senate bill 3690, to amend 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, as amend- 
ed, and for other purposes, a bill the 
majority leader announced a few minutes 
ago would be taken up later this week, 
or whenever it can be reached. I believe 
it is the eighth measure, in order, that 
he announced for Senate consideration. 

The Senator from Alabama has made 
a comment on the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, saying it is really a child of Con- 
gress. Does he agree with me that the 
President’s action in connection with 
the proposed contract for AEC power 
makes it even more important now, than 
it was before that action, that we take 
a good, long look at Senate bill 3690, and 
see to it that we are in no way weakening 
the position of the full membership of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, and 
that we are doing nothing that will give 
the Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission any veto, either direct, or 
indirect, over a majority of his colleagues 
on the Commission? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Oregon 
is absolutely correct. He will recall that 
the original draft of that bill contained 
a provision giving to the chairman of the 
Commission certain powers and certain 
authority not shared by the other mem- 
bers of the Commission. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
0 from Alabama yield further to 
me 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I understand that the 
bill originally accomplished that result 
by means, as I understand, of a provision 
making the Chairman of the Commis- 
sion the principal officer of the Com- 
mission. Let me point out that by virtue 
of that particular label, there could be 
developed by the Chairman great admin- 
istrative power over the other members 
of the Commission. 

Of course, when we give administra- 
tive power, we had better watch out that 
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it does not encompass policymaking 
power or veto power. However, I under- 
stand that in the bill, that particular 
label has now been discarded. 

Subject to further study of the bill, 
let me advise the Senate inasmuch as 
I have raised this point—that there is 
strong reason to believe that there has 
crept into the bill other language which 
still would result in vesting in the Chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission 
administrative power which would per- 
mit him to interfere with policy deci- 
sions by a majority of his colleagues. 

The fact that the President of the 
United States has clearly shown his hand 
as to what he would do with atomic en- 
ergy if he did not have the check of Con- 
gress upon him, is another good proof 
of how wise the Founding Fathers were 
when they set up our constitutional sys- 
tem of government, by means of which 
the legislative branch has a check on the 
executive branch, in addition to the 
check the executive branch has on the 
legislative branch, In view of that fact, 
here on the floor of the Senate, we had 
better put the bill through a series of 
fine-tooth combs, by way of legislative 
scrutiny, because I think we had better 
check the President, so that he cannot 
interfere with the action of Congress in 
protecting the people’s interest. 

Mr. President, I am one who does not 
propose to turn over to President Eisen- 
hower or to any other President of the 
United States the right to make policy 
decisions on atomic power or any other 
power resource of the Nation, because, in 
the first place, the authority therein in- 
volved is congressional authority; and 
Congress should, as a matter of right, 
pass a bill on that subject. Then if the 
President does not like the bill, he can 
veto it. 

But I do not favor the passage of a bill 
containing any language which would 
give to any Chairman of the Commis- 
sion—and particularly the present 
Chairman of the Commission who, on the 
record, should be carefully scrutinized 
insofar as his policy acts are con- 
cerned—the power to veto the decisions 
of the other members of the Commission. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield, so that I 
may address an inquiry to the Senator 
from Oregon? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for that purpose, if 
I may do so without losing the floor. I 
ask unanimous consent for that purpose, 
Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I do not 
find myself in disagreement with the 
statement the able Senator from Oregon 
has made; but I should like to inquire 
how the situation is greatly modified if 
we supinely allow an assistant in the 
Bureau of the Budget, or the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, or the Presi- 
dent of the United States himself to 
overrule, by order, a majority of the 
Commission. Why is it necessary to pro- 
tect the Commission from arbitrary ac- 
tion by its Chairman unless we go fur- 
ther and protect the independence and 
responsibility and integrity of the Com- 
mission from the arbitrary action of all? 
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Mr. MORSE. Of course, we must pro- 
tect the Commission from any Presi- 
dent—not only this one but any Presi- 
dent in the future—who will seek to ex- 
ercise an executive prerogative and thus 
really undermine the legislative purpose 
of a law passed by Congress. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield further 
to me? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. If we are to permit the 
integrity and responsibility of the Atomic 
Energy Commission to be destroyed, 
what is there to prevent the making of 
such an assault upon the quasi-judicial 
commissions? 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, Mr. President, the 
Senator from Tennessee has not seen 
anything yet, I say to him, if once we 
establish this precedent. If this prece- 
dent is established, if we allow those in 
positions of executive responsibility to 
get by with this proposal as a prece- 
dent, then, by interfering in my judg- 
ment, they will go right down the line 
with every giveaway program, with 
every commission that, under law, has 
jurisdiction over the people’s heritage in 
the natural resources of the Nation. At 
the rate they are going, when they get 
through they will have made a states- 
man out of Ulysses S. Grant. 

Mr. HILL. In other words, does the 
Senator from Oregon suggest that the 
present proposal would simply open 
the door for one raid after another on 
the great resources of the country which 
belong to all the people of the United 
States, and which Congress has the sol- 
emn responsibility and duty of protect- 
ing for the people of the United States? 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator’s figure of 
speech door! is not acceptable to me, 
because that is too small an opening. 
They have already knocked out the 
whole side of the barn. 

Mr. HILL. I will accept the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon, and 
instead of using the usual expression— 
“opened wide the door”—I will say that 
they have knocked off the side of the 
house. 

As I understand the proposal, the 
Dixon-Yates private utility combine pro- 
poses to borrow 95 percent of the money 
to build the plant on the strength of a 
Government-guaranteed power contract. 
The other 5 percent will be provided by 
the utility holding companies repre- 
sented by Mr. Dixon and Mr. Yates—the 
Middle South and Southern Co. On this 
5 percent they will be given a 9-percent 
return. The Government will provide 
this profit. The Government will pay all 
their taxes, State and local, even their 
Federal income taxes. No doubt this 
novel arrangement will be described as 
a great achievement of free private en- 
terprise. This is nonsense. No doubt, as 
the Senator from Oregon suggested ear- 
lier, this novel arrangement will be de- 
scribed as a great achievement of free 
private enterprise. 

Mr. GORE. What is free about it? 

Mr. HILL. There is nothing free 
about it. 

Mr. GORE. Except the profit. 

Mr. HILL. It is free pie for the pri- 
vate utility monopoly. There is no com- 
petition. There is no risk. There is no 
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chance of any loss. Uncle Sam, the 
Government of the United States, stands 
as the guarantor of all the cost and all 
the profits. There is no competition in- 
volved. The arrangement was tailor- 
made for the single combine, the Dixon- 
Yates combine. 

Mr. GORE. It was testified that they 
had not even seen the specifications be- 
fore being awarded the contract. 

Mr. HILL. That is correct. They 
were called in and told, “Here it is.” 
They had not even seen the specifica- 
tions, but they had no need to worry 
about the specifications, because the 
Government was going to guarantee 
everything. The only thing that might 
have concerned them was profits, and the 
Government guaranteed the profits, so 
there was nothing to worry about. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I will say to my good 
friend from Tennessee that I seriously 
doubt if either he or the Senator from 
Alabama would refuse a gift horse from 
me this afternoon if I offered to give 
either one of them one of my horses, 
and also offered to pay for its keep. I 
do not think either Senator would ask 
me very much about the horse. Either 
Senator would say, “I will take the 
horse.” It seems to me that, figuratively 
speaking, that is exactly what this pro- 
posal amounts to. The President author- 
ized, through his direction of the con- 
tract, the awarding of the contract to a 
private monopoly, and he told them not 
to worry about any upkeep cost, because 
Uncle Sam would pay the upkeep. They 
will always take that kind of a gift horse, 
and never look at the teeth in its mouth. 

Mr. HILL. It was not necessary to 
look at the teeth in its mouth. There 
was a 25-year guaranty. With the Gov- 
ernment guaranteeing profits for 25 
years, there was no need to look in the 
mouth. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. According to press re- 
ports, President Eisenhower explained, 
or undertook to excuse his action the 
other day on the basis that he did this 
in order to obtain time to study the prob- 
lem. Does not the able Senator from 
Alabama think the President should 
study the problem before he enters into 
a 25-year contract; or does he think the 
contract should be entered into and then 
studied? 

Mr. HILL. Does the Senator from 
Tennessee know of any businessman or 
any other man of good common sense 
who would enter into a contract binding 
himself for 25 years without first study- 
ing the contract and knowing what the 
contract was before signing it? 

Mr. GORE. If the Senator is asking 
me the question, I will refer him to the 
majority of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. The majority of that Commission 
held that this contract was not in the 
public interest. 

Mr. HILL. Very definitely so. 

The Government will pay for the plant 
whether it is built by TVA or Dixon- 
Yates. The only difference is that the 
Government will pay more in the case of 
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Dixon-Yates, and will never own the 
structure or get the profits. As has al- 
ready been brought out, the syndicate 
runs no risk whatsoever and gathers in 
the profits. Their bonanzaissure. They 
are being hired as hatchetmen to de- 
stroy TVA by the very Government 
which owns the TVA. 

I am not a member of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, but from con- 
versations with members of the com- 
mittee, and a reading of portions of the 
transcript, it is clear that the Chairman 
of AEC, who felt compelled to support 
the Dixon-Yates proposal, went to the 
length of endeavoring to discredit the 
record of TVA’s performance at Shawnee 
in comparison with the record of the 
Joppa plant built by Electric Energy 
Inc., a private utility combine across the 
river to serve the same AEC installa- 
tions at Paducah. Both Admiral Strauss 
and General Nichols tried to give the 
joint committee the impression that 
power from TVA was more costly than 
power from Joppa. The record would 
have stayed that way but for the vigi- 
lance of members of the joint committee 
who invited clarification by a member of 
the staff of TVA who was attending the 
hearings. 

The facts about Joppa are well known. 
I knew what the facts were. I have vis- 
ited the great Shawnee plant, I have 
talked to the men on the job. I have 
read reports and heard testimony. I 
knew that EEI and TVA had started 
building plants in the same Paducah 
area at the same time. I knew that the 
Joppa plant was scheduled to come in 
first, and I knew that the private utili- 
ties had widely boasted that the Joppa- 
Shawnee construction would be a race, 
that the private utilities would win. But 
today it is generally known that TVA 
won the race; that Shawnee was 5 
months ahead of Joppa, that TVA com- 
pleted the first four units under its esti- 
mates of cost, but that Joppa costs went 
$58 million over estimates. The first 
four units of the Shawnee plant were 
built at a cost of $145 per kilowatt; 
Joppa will be something over $195 per 
kilowatt. 

Those who followed the record of the 
two projects knew that Ebasco, hired by 
EEI to supervise construction, was fired 
when the job was half way through be- 
cause “of the lack of productivity and 
consequent increased costs character- 
izing the work so far,” according to the 
president of EEI, as reported in the 
Paducah Sun Democrat July 31, 1953. 
Every one knew that. It was in the 
newspapers. 

Yet on June 18, 1954, a few days ago, 
the second day of the hearing before 
the joint committee to hear Admiral 
Strauss and General Nichols, one would 
have thought that power from Joppa 
was a bargain compared to power pur- 
chased from TVA. The facts came out 
under questioning. But the hostility to 
TVA was plain. An attitude as well asa 
decision appears to have been directed. 

Admiral Strauss’ spirited defense of 
the indefensible record of Joppa is all 
the more surprising in view of the testi- 
mony of Commissioner Thomas E. Mur- 
ray before the joint committee. Now 
Mr. Murray has never been identified as 
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an advocate of TVA. He is recalled as 
the man who suggested the idea that a 
combination of private utilities would be 
able to deliver power to AEC facilities 
at Paducah quicker and cheaper than 
TVA. It was his initiative that created 
Electric Energy, Inc., which in turn em- 
ployed Ebasco to supervision construc- 
tion of the plant at Joppa. Mr. Murray 
showed honesty and candor and fidelity 
to his responsibility when he testified 
before the joint committee. 

Mr. Murray opposes this perversion of 
the function of AEC to destroy TVA and 
testified as follows about the Joppa ex- 
perience: 


I want the committee to know that, just 
for background purposes, I was raised in a 
world of private enterprise, and particularly 
in an atmosphere of private power opera- 
tions. 

With that background and knowledge, I 
came to the Atomic Energy Commission con- 
vinced that private enterprise was one of 
the essential elements in preserving our 
country’s free enterprise system. So I have 
advocated, and still urge, that atomic energy 
should gradually but eventually be integrated 
into our private enterprise system. 

This does not mean a disappearance of 
Government from the field of atomic energy, 
nor does it imply that a major transfer can 
be properly consummated in less than a 
decade. But initial steps should be taken 
that will eventually bring private industry 
into a position to exercise a major role in 
the field of atomic energy. 

With that introduction, let me direct a 
few remarks to the EEI operation, and what 
has been publicly characterized as the 
“Ebasco Fiasco,” and it is quite a slogan. 
Unhappily it— 


The slogan— 
was not conceived without some justifica- 
tion. 

There is no need here to take time to build 
up that story. But if I am to take any major 
credit for the EEI, I should be willing, and 
I am, to bear some of the brunt of the criti- 
cism leveled at the EEI’s activities at Joppa. 
And I also recognize that the EEI structure 
was new to these private utility companies, 
and we must understand that the organiza- 
tion was put together in a rush, and that five 
separate utility systems were pooling part 
of their resources in an effort to demonstrate 
that it was possible to bring about a combi- 
nation of companies, each one in itself not 
large enough to carry the entire load, but 
combined capable of meeting the challenge. 

By the way, it was a real challenge to pri- 
vate power companies. As you know, it has 
set a pattern for other similar operations. 

But the sad part of this initial venture, 
at least in my humble opinion, was a failure 
on the part of those five participating private 
electric companies to watch the Joppa job 
with the eye of the proverbial eagle. We 
all recognize that the Joppa operations ran 
into labor difficulties and I suppose that that 
is putting it mildly. A more accurate state- 
ment is that EEI encountered a cyclone of 
disastrous and inexcusable labor stoppages. 
That, of course, is old hat now, but I think 
in fairness to EEI it had a great psychological 
effect on its organization and on the build- 
ing of the Joppa plant. 

However, even bending over backward to 
be fair to as to the effect of the labor 
revolts in the Paducah area, not only at Jop- 
pa but at our own gaseous diffusion plants, 
putting everything one can into the balance 
in favor of EEI, one must admit the bald 
fact that the EEI operation was found 
wanting. 

A section of private power interests was 
given a fair opportunity to prove what it 
could do. All knew, everyone knew that an 
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almost identical TVA program was under- 
way across the river. Competition was out 
in the open—competition as to time and 
competition as to dollars—and no one can es- 
cape the fact that TVA won the Paducah 
power contest. 

You might well ask: Has this changed my 
views about the overall picture of private 
versus public power? The answer, of course, 
is no. A breakdown in management such 
as happened within the EEI is understand- 
able. You notice I do not say “excusable.” 
I am not here to make excuses. * * * 

As I view these negotiations, they amount 
to this: That if the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission enters into a contract with the 
Dixon-Yates group, we would not cancel, at 
least at the moment—and I just heard Gen- 
eral Nichols say so—any TVA contracts, 
but would be negotiating for a bulk of 
power that is not needed by our present or 
projected production facilities. In other 
words, the Atomic Energy Commission 
would be used as a vehicle— 


That is a gentle word, I will say, and a 
word that I am sure my distinguished 
friend from Oregon would not have 
used— 

a vehicle to supply the expanding needs of 
the Memphis area. 

Since our program is not advanced by 
these negotiations and the subsequent ad- 
ministration of this 25-year contract, I do 
not believe that it is desirable for the 
Atomic Energy Commission to perform a 
function that another agency of Govern- 
ment could perhaps more logically perform, 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I desire 
to be clear about this point. I am sure 
I understand what the Senator has read, 
but I would appreciate it if the Senator 
would check my understanding of what 
he has stated, to see whether I am justi- 
fied in my view of it. As I understand, 
the Senator has just read a statement 
made by a member of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. 

Mr. HILL. That is correct; by Mr. 
Thomas E. Murray, a Commissioner. 

Mr. MORSE. He is Mr. Murray, a 
Commissioner. That statement ends up 
with the point, if I understand the quo- 
tation correctly, that the block of power 
which AEC has been negotiating for is 
power for which the Atomic Energy 
Commission has no present need, and, 
says Mr. Murray, no future need in the 
foreseeable future so far as any project 
now contemplated is concerned,,with the 
result that the power which would be 
covered by the project would be used to 
meet the power needs of the Memphis 
area, which means the consumer needs 
of the citizens of the Memphis area. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. I am aghast. 

Mr. HILL. That is the story. 

Mr. MORSE. I am aghast. 

Mr. HILL. That is the true situation. 

Mr. MORSE. It is impossible to read 
any newspaper story about the Presi- 
dent’s proposal which does not leave the 
impression, I submit, that what he is 
proposing is a contract for the develop- 
ment of power, apparently for the initial 
need of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
but now we learn that it will be for the 
consumer need of the using public. If 
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that is not pulling the carpet, so to speak, 
right from under the TVA program, or 
at least attempting to do so, then I do 
not know political strategy when I see 
it, even when the principle of indirec- 
tion, so common with the White House, 
is adopted. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Oregon 
has correctly stated the case, as the rec- 
ord shows the case to be and as the 
statement of Mr. Murray, a member of 
the Commission, confirms it. 

Mr. MORSE. I am in a very kindly 
mood after listening to the Senator’s 
remarks about what I think is an un- 
conscionable proposal. I hope the peo- 
ple in the Tennessee Valley, come No- 
vember 1954, will be aware of the situa- 
tion. 

Mr. HILL. I will say to my friend 
from Oregon that I do not think they 
will have to wait until November 1954; 
I think they are aware of it now, as of 
this date. 

Mr. Murray’s forthright and honor- 
able statement raises questions. I 
should like to know why Chairman 
Strauss feels it incumbent upon himself 
to defend the record of Joppa. Is it 
because Ebasco is once more to under- 
take the construction of a plant for pri- 
vate utilities? Dixon-Yates proposes 
to use them. Is his defense of Joppa 
required because Mr. Dixon is a partici- 
pant in EEI, as well as a sponsor of the 
new proposal? And, last summer, Mr. 
Dixon was the spokesman for the private 
utilities when they were seeking wider 
participation in the development of 
power from nuclear energy. 

I do not know the answer to these 
questions. I only know that I am out- 
raged by the way this whole matter has 
been handled. Everybody loses except 
the Dixon-Yates combine. Everybody. 
Power consumers of the Tennessee Valley 
lose. AEC loses. The Federal Treas- 
ury loses. The taxpayers lose. The na- 
tional defense loses. The reputation of 
this Government for integrity and wis- 
dom in the conduct of its affairs is di- 
minished. Whether the extra cost to 
the Treasury will be $90 million or $150 
million, or $200 million, or more, I do 
not know. What is here revealed is 
something money cannot measure. 
What is here revealed is an effort to 
force upon one Commission, over the 
disapproval of a majority of its members, 
an action foreign to their responsibilities 
in order to accelerate the destruction 
of another agency—TVA—an agency 
distinguished for integrity and compe- 
tence, but regarded with hostility by 
this administration, hostility so well ex- 
emplified by the President calling TVA 
“creeping socialism.” 

The pledge implicit in the budget mes- 
sage of the President has not been kept. 
TVA is not relieved from a kilowatt of 
its contractual responsibility to provide 
power for AEC. And defense loads have 
increased. But no capacity is to be 
added to the TVA system. The Board of 
TVA has been advised that in spite of 
the fact that the requirements of the 
AEC at Oak Ridge have increased, no 
new capacity for TVA would be requested 
of this Congress. If an actual shortage 
occurred, wrote the Director of the 
Budget, Mr. Hughes, out of a wealth of 
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ignorance, power could be brought in 
on an interim basis. Power on an in- 
terim basis is costly power. Power on an 
interim basis is uncertain power. Power 
on an interim basis puts the customers 
of TVA, including AEC, at the mercy of 
the private power companies who have 
shown a vested interest in the extinction 
of TVA. 

Now the pattern is clear. The Presi- 
dent’s budget message misled us. If the 
public conscience is not alerted by the 
implications of the Dixon-Yates pro- 
posal, the companion decision with re- 
spect to the Oak Ridge load underscores 
the consequences. I do not believe that 
this administration had any intention of 
recommending new capacity for TVA 
under any conceivable circumstances. 
The assurances read into the budget 
message allayed fears and frustrated op- 
position. The region and its representa- 
tives relied upon good faith, but now 
both the conditions under which we un- 
derstood new capacity would be requested 
have been met. Release of power now 
committed to AEC has not proved to be 
a feasible solution, and defense loads 
have increased. Yet no request is forth- 
coming from the administration. With 
callous deliberation a power shortage 
has been scheduled in the Tennessee 
Valley. 

By contract or by crisis the power con- 
sumers of the Tennessee Valley are to be 
made dependent upon the very private 
companies they once rejected as power 
suppliers. And yet we hear pious talk 
of developing partnerships between local, 
State, and Federal Government. The 
people of the TVA power service area en- 
tered into a real partnership with their 
Government. They voted in referenda 
across the area. The 150 local distribu- 
tors of TVA power, municipalities and 
REA co-ops, have an investment of over 
$400 million in that partnership. They 
have invested dollars, time, and talent. 
They have invested faith. Now they face 
betrayal. Under this administration 
their wishes are ignored, their future is 
threatened. Instead they find a new 
partnership created by the Government 
they trusted—the Bureau of the Budget, 
the AEC, and the Dixon-Yates private 
utility combine joined in a partnership 
created to destroy them. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp fol- 
lowing my remarks an editorial from 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, one from 
the Knoxville Sentinel, one from the 
New York Times, and one from today’s 
Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
June 21, 1954] 
MULTIMILLION STRAW MAN 

President Eisenhower's order directing the 
Atomic Energy Commission to contract with 
a private syndicate for a new source of elec- 
tric power runs counter to long-estabished 
principles of our Federal Government and 
at least one of his own campaign pledges. 

It overrules the decision of an independent 
agency, the AEC. 

Three of the five AEC Commissioners voted 
against the Mid-South-Southern Utilities 
Group contract to build a steam generating 
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plant at West Memphis, Ark., at an estimated 
cost of $107,250,000. 

It rejects the principle of competitive 
bidding. 

AEC is directed by law to advertise for 
competitive bids in even as sensitive an area 
as the production of fissionable materials. 
An exception is permitted if the Commission 
certifies “that such action is necessary in 
the interest of the common defense and secu- 
rity or upon a showing that advertising is 
not reasonably practical.” No such excep- 
tion applies here. 

It accepts an offer admittedly higher than 
a competitive bid would have been, if made. 

AEC estimated the private plant would 
cost $20,569,000 a year to run, compared with 
$16,884,000 for a TVA-operated plant. TVA 
estimates that over the 25-year life of the 
contract it will cost the Government $139 
million more than if the contract had been 
made with TVA. 

It establishes a principle of saddling a 
public power project—TVA—with a subsidy 
for a relatively inefficient private producer. 

The President’s order calis upon TVA to 
pay $1,366,000 a year of the estimated amount 
by which the syndicate’s cost of operation 
would exceed what the cost would have been 
in a TVA operation. 

It establishes a principle of saddling the 
AEC with a subsidy for private electric com- 
panies supplying it with power. 

The presidential order lays $2,319,000 a 
year of the estimated subsidy upon the AEC. 

It requires the electric customers of the 
Tennessee Valley to pay part of the cost of 
operation of private power companies which 
are well able to pay their own bills. 

TVA’s share of the subsidy would eventu- 
ally be paid out of the revenue from its 
customers. 

It requires the taxpayers of the Nation to 
pay the part of the subsidy to the private 
syndicate that is allotted to AEC. 

Where could that subsidy come from but 
from taxes? 

It takes the risk of having to subsidize 
higher installation costs as well as operating 
The only comparable situation was the 
construction for AEC, in the last few years, 
of a TVA steam plant near Paducah and a 
steam plant of a private syndicate, Electric 
Energies, Inc., at Joppa, Ill. The private 
syndicate's plant cost 45 percent more than 
the estimate—at costs of $184 to $198 per 
kilowatt of capacity. TVA’s plant was fin- 
ished well within its original estimate of 
$147.50 per kilowatt of capacity. 

It runs counter to the campaign pledge of 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, before election, that 
he would do nothing to “impair the effective 
working out of TVA.” 

Burdening TVA with a subsidy for private 
enterprise would impair its effective work- 
ing out about as directly and forcibly as 
possible. 

Why has it been considered desirable to go 
to such lengths to obtain AEC’s further 
power requirements from private companies 
instead of from expansion of TVA’s generat- 
ing system? 

Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman of AEC, who 
supports President Eisenhower's decision, 
says power companies faced with “Govern- 
ment competition” eventually are “forced to 
the wall.” TVA has been operating for 21 
years now, yet Admiral Strauss does not 
name one power company which TVA has 
“forced to the wall.” To the contrary, be- 
tween 1939 and 1952 the earnings of the nine 
power companies that were immediate neigh- 
bors of TVA increased two and one-half times 
as much as the earnings of power companies 
generally throughout the Nation. 

Acting Comptroller General Weitzel says 
the General Accounting Office, “the watch- 
dog of the Treasury,” though not consulted, 
feels there should have been consideration 
of the feasibility of awarding the contract 
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to the lowest bidder. And opponents of the 
order in Congress are proposing legislation 
to block it. 

TVA has no vested right to supply the 
AEC—and the same is true of the private 
group. The question is, Which can do the 
job best and cheapest? Is it worth a prob- 
able higher cost of installation, and an un- 
doubted higher cost of operation, to dispel 
the straw man of private-company ruin? 


[From the Knoxville News-Sentinel of 
June 22, 1954] 


Keer AEC Our or Power FIGHT 


Last January, the President refused addi- 
tional funds to the TVA for new electric- 
power generating facilities. He said “ar- 
rangements are being made to reduce, by 
the fall of 1957, existing commitments of 
the TVA to the Atomic Energy Commission 
by 500,000 to 600,000 kilowatts.” 

“This,” he went on, “would reduce the 
equivalent amount of TVA generating capac- 
ity to meet increased load requirements of 
other consumers in the power system and at 
the same time eliminate the need for appro- 
priating funds from the Treasury to finance 
additional generating units.” 

We weren't exactly enthusiastic about this 
proposal, but we could see it might be a 
reasonable way to meet increasing TVA 
power needs. 

Now Mr. Eisenhower has set in motion by 
a Presidential order, a scheme which some 
persons are presenting as carrying out the 
budget message proposal. But, in fact, it 
does something else instead. What this 
order does is to involve our greatest national- 
defense enterprise in the endless fight over 
public versus private power. 

Mr. Eisenhower has ordered the Atomic 
Energy Commission to sign a contract with 
Middle South Utilities, Inc., and the South- 
ern Co. for purchase of 650,000 kilowatts of 
power to be pumped into the TVA grid at 
Memphis. The new plant of the two private 
utilities is to be built on “made” land in 
West Memphis, Ark., an area once inundated 
by a great Mississippi River flood. 

Three of the five members of the Atomic 
Energy Commission oppose the contract. 
They point out that the AEC has no power 
needs either at Memphis or West Memphis. 
The closest AEC facilities are at Paducah, 
Ky., where the atomic plant is served by 
both a private power company and the TVA. 

Thomas Murray, the AEC Commissioner 
chiefly responsible for the fact that a pri- 
vate company is serving AEC with power at 
Paducah, is one of those who opposes the 
contract the President has ordered. He told 
the Joint Congressional Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee that through the contract AEC is be- 
ing used as a vehicle to supply expanding 
power needs of the Memphis area. He said 
he could not see how this contract is in the 
interest of the atomic program. 

There apparently is no present intention 
on the part of AEC of canceling its power 
contract with TVA at Paducah. Thus the 
new power it is to buy is not intended to 
reduce TVA's commitments to AEC, as the 
President promised in January. 

In fact, under the Eisenhower order, as 
shown by Commissioner Murray’s testimony, 
AEC is being used as a “power broker” for 
TVA. And this over the opposition of a ma- 
jority of the AEC board. 

The Atomic Energy Commission was set 
up for a very simple and important pur- 
pose—important to this country and to all 
the free world. It was created to produce 
atomic (and now hydrogen) weapons. 

Whatever the legal lights may say, we be- 
lieve the President—as Commander in 
Chief—has no right to pitch the AEC into 
the midst of a bitter controversy over ex- 
traneous matters by requiring it to negoti- 
ate and sign the contract with the private 
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President Eisenhower, for the good of our 
national defense which is rooted in what 
we hope is our atomic superiority, should 
immediately revoke his order to AEC to buy 
power at Memphis where it has no need 
for it. 

Let the AEC buy power where it needs it, 
or not at all. 

If other agencies need power, let them get 
it through some other means than the AEC, 

Let the atom-splitters go right on splitting 
atoms; keep them out of controversies where 
they have no business. 


[From the New York Times of June 19, 1954] 
CURTAILING TVA 


Whether or not President Eisenhower now 
regards the Tennessee Valley Authority as 
creeping socialism he is not eager to ex- 
pand it any more than he can help. This 
is clearly shown in his directive to the 
Atomic Energy Commission to contract with 
a private utility group to replace the 600,- 
000 kilowatts of power taken from TVA by 
the AEC. Two members of the AEC in- 
cluding Chairman Strauss and Joseph Camp- 
bell, are in favor of the order; the other 
three, as was testified in Washington on 
Thursday at a congressional hearing, are op- 
posed to it. 

Actually, if not technically, this would be 
a purchase of private power by the AEC. The 
practical question is whether the power will 
come more cheaply from private sources than 
TVA could deliver it. An answer requires 
more arithmetic than can be set forth in 
& brief space. TVA is financed differently 
from private power companies. It does not 
pay taxes, but it does pay sums in lieu of 
taxes. Its books show it to be solvent and 
profitable, although its opponents contend 
that it wouldn't be if it were exposed to 
the full sweep of competition. On the books 
it appears that TVA could build a steam 
plant which would provide the necessary ad- 
ditional 600,000 kilowatts at a lower direct 
cost than the private company will have to 
charge. 

Perhaps of more importance than the dif- 
ference of a few million dollars a year in 
the relative cost of the needed power is the 
question as to whether TVA should be held 
down or whittled down until it ceases to 
have unique importance in the power pic- 
ture. TVA has been for many years a part 
of a great power grid into which both pub- 
lic and private power flowed, so that at a 
given moment TVA might be receiving power 
from private sources and at another given 
moment be sending out power to private 
sources. But this is a part of the normal 
operation of a power system. Normally any 
such system should be able to balance its 
energy books at the end of the year, produc- 
ing and distributing what its market de- 
mands. 

But a power system that does not grow 
might be said to be already in the process 
of decay. The next step might be the re- 
grettable one of liquidating one or more 
of TVA’s existing steam plants. If this were 
to happen the great experiment in the Ten- 
nessee Valley would be nearing an end. But 
has the TVA experiment fulfilled its mis- 
sion? That is.a question that ought to be 
fully debated and not settled offhand by 
even the best-intentioned of Presidential or- 
ders. 


Down THEIR THROATS 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of July 6, 1954] 

There are several ways in which the ad- 
ministration can fail to exert the kind of 
leadership necessary to obtain support for 
its program. One is by choosing not to take 
positive issue with demagogs who distort 
its program and alienate legislators whose 


companies to furnish TVA with electricity. votes are needed. Another is by trying to 
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ram a questionable measure through by ad- 
ministrative subterfuge, without permitting 
discussion on its merits. 

Surely the attempt of the administration 
to reintroduce private power into the TVA 
area by a “quickie” contract must be classed 
in this latter category. There is a respect- 
able argument, as this newspaper has ac- 
knowledged, that the status of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority ought to be reassessed, and 
that additions to the Federal budget for new 
TVA steam plants would not be desirable 
now. But instead of arguing in this vein 
the administration sought to make the pri- 
vate contract a fait accompli before congres- 
sional committees had a chance to investi- 
gate. Now it is disclosed that the utility 
company favored by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission under the President’s order had not 
even seen specifications for the West Mem- 
phis plant when it made its April 10 pro- 
posal—a shocking situation. There are in- 
dications that another group which held out 
the possibility of a lower contract price may 
have been discouraged from bidding. 

This is the sort of thing that, had it oc- 
curred under a Democratic regime, would 
have united the Republicans in a roar of 
righteous outrage. It is producing much the 
same reaction in the TVA area, and if the 
administration is looking toward its politi- 
cal fences it can scarcely afford to ignore 
the protest. If there is merit in the ad- 
ministration position, it would not harm the 
project to delay it long enough to focus 
congressional scrutiny. But if the whole 
affair is the shoddy deal it appears to be, 
the wisest and most courageous course would 
be for the administration simply to with- 
Graw it and admit a mistake. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, also I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled “Ped- 
dling Private Power Is No Job for AEC,” 
published in the Washington Daily News 
of today, July 6, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


PEDDLING PRIVATE Power Is No Jon For AEC 


The United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, whose sole job should be to main- 
tain American atomic superiority for the 
safety of the free world, has been ordered 
into a ridiculous, costly sideline for the next 
25 years. 

It has been directed, over its own protest, 
to contract with private utility companies 
for a large amount of electric power to be 
delivered to the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity—200 miles and more away from the 
closest AEC facility. 

President Eisenhower issued the order. 
Presumably it was to prove what needs no 
proving: That this administration looks fay- 
orably upon private enterprise. 

The President has directed that this un- 
necessary, dangerous, and expensive gesture 
of friendliness to the private power industry 
shall be accomplished by AEC’s signing a 
contract with Middle South Utilities, Inc., 
and the Southern Co. These two companies 
would form a third company to build a big 
new steam-electric generating plant at West 
Memphis, Ark., just across the Mississippi 
from Memphis, Tenn. 

AEC told the Budget Bureau “the Com- 
mission did not agree on the wisdom of AEC 
entering into this type of contract.” Three 
of the five atomic Commissioners opposed it. 
Among this majority was the outstanding 
exponent of private enterprise in the AEC, 
Commissioner Thomas E. Murray, of New 
York. 

Although called an “independent office” 
of the Government, AEC passed the buck on 
the final decision to the White House. The 
President, through his Budget Bureau, de- 
cided in favor of the contract. 
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If this was a delegated decision by Mr. 
Eisenhower, then some subordinate has put 
him in an absurd position. If he acted with 
all the facts before his eyes then he mis- 
interpreted the facts. 

He ordered the contract despite the fact 
that Budget Bureau and AEC figures showed 
power from the private concerns would cost 
the Government at least $3,685,000 more a 
year than power bought from TVA at 
Paducah, Ky. The chief difference was in 
the fact that TVA paid no taxes while the 
private company did, and TVA got its money 
at a cheaper interest rate than the private 
company. So, Mr. Eisenhower ordered AEC 
to pay all the private company’s taxes; and 
the contract, if signed, would constitute a 
Government guaranty of $100 million in 3.5 
percent bonds the private company would 
issue to finance the plant. 

The President’s decision means that over 
the minimum period of the contract, the 
minimum excess cost to the Government of 
this power from this private source would be 
$92,125,000. 

The basic fault of this proposed contract 
is that it forces the Atomic Commission into 
a field where it has no business being. TVA 
needs more power at Memphis, not the AEC. 
But AEC is being used as a reluctant power 
broker. 

The next major fault lies in the waste of 
more than 892 million in Federal funds over 
the next 25 years. At the end of that time, 
the private powerplant, completely paid for 
with United States tax dollars, will remain 
the property of the private companies. 

The proposed contract would set a prece- 
dent which might be used in later years to 
make AEC a power broker anywhere in the 
country. 

It would mean construction of a big 
powerplant on a made-land site that could 
be flooded by the Mississippi River. And it 
may loose ashes, smoke, and sulfur on the 
clean city of Memphis. 

It would commit the AEC, not the TVA 
(although TVA gets the power), to pay all 
the local, State, and Federal taxes of the 
company that builds and operates the west 
Memphis plant. This tax bill would make up 
the bulk of the 892 million excess cost. 

AEC has authority to buy power it needs. 
It should not be forced to prostitute this au- 
thority to buy power for TVA. 

If TVA is subsidized by the Government, 
as some claim, then what better beneficiary 
of this subsidy than our own atomic plants? 

If it is decided that TVA shall get no more 
appropriations from the Treasury to build 
additional generating plants, then let AEC 
and TVA each fulfill its own power needs 
from private power sources at the cheapest 
possible rate. 

The General Accounting Office has sug- 
gested that AEC’s power needs be met by a 
contract let on an advertised low bid. 

That sounds reasonable to us. 


THE FARM SUPPORT PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I do 
not think the flexible price-support pro- 
gram as announced and supported by 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson or the 
legislation passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives last week is the answer to 
the farm problem. I feel that the farm 
economy must be preserved, and I am 
not at all happy about the fact that the 
farm income in the past 2 years has 
dropped 16 percent in prices paid to the 
farmers, while the consumers’ price 
index rose from 112 to 114. I do not 
feel that the farmers are being given 
undue consideration at this time, be- 
cause, as we all know, direct Federal 
money aid to business exceeds direct 
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aid to agriculture, including the net cost 
of price supports. 

It is my understanding that Secretary 
Benson, in his attack on the present 
price-support program before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture, sub- 
mitted as supporting evidence a statisti- 
cal table showing the cost of the Nation's 
entire agricultural program from 1932 
to 1952 was $16,214,000,000. In other 
words, the inference was the cost of the 
price-support program over the past 20 
years was approximately $800 million a 
year. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. 

Secretary Benson’s 16-billion figure 
included the cost of everything even 
remotely related to agriculture. The 
lending programs of the REA, Farmers’ 
Home Administration, and rural tele- 
phone program are in the figures sub- 
mitted by the Secretary. These figures 
represent loans, not expenditures, and, 
therefore, present an untrue picture 
made in the statement by the Secretary. 
In addition to these loan programs, the 
cost of soil conservation, the Extension 
Service, school lunches, flood prevention, 
Forest Service programs, and many 
others are in Mr. Benson's table. Actu- 
ally, it would appear the loss cn price 
support on the six basic crops—corn, 
wheat, cotton, rice, tobacco, and pea- 
nuts—totaled $20,720,931 from 1932 to 
1953. In other words, the loss on the 
six basic crops was a little more than 
$20 million. On the nonbasic crops the 
losses were $1,089,415,958, for an overall 
loss of $1,110,136,889. The average an- 
nual cost of price supports during the 
past 20 years, I am informed by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. HILL], who has just addressed the 
Senate, has been approximately 35 cents 
per person. 

Government subsidies to business in 
1954 alone will equal the entire cost of 
the farm price-support program for the 
past 20 years. Cost of subsidies to news- 
papers and magazines, through the loss 
of handling second-class mail over the 
past 20 years, amounted to more than 
2 times the cost of the farm price sup- 
ports for the same period. According to 
a release by Postmaster General Sum- 
merfield in January of this year, he 
pointed out “since 1938 through the 
fiscal year 1952 the loss on second-class 
mail, with magazines comprising 68 per- 
cent of the total, was $2,127,000,000.” 
Yet many magazines and newspapers, 
with rare exception, have denounced the 
farm price-support program in every 
conceivable manner, while a handful, 
relatively speaking, representing the 
publishing industry has received more 
than twice as much as the entire farm 
population of the Nation in direct Fed- 
eral subsidies. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am most happy 
to yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I have not checked the 
records; in fact, I am having them 
checked now; therefore, I shall mention 
neither the Representative nor the 
magazine. But in a conversation the 


other night, a Member of the House con- 
tended that one national magazine has 
been receiving what amounts to a sub- 
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sidy from the United States Govern- 
ment equal in money value to what the 
entire dairy industry receives annually 
under the support program. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I should not be at 
all surprised, because there are many 
ways in which subsidies are paid to 
various segments of our economy, But, 
unfortunately, the farmer seems to be 
made the goat at the present time. 

As has been pointed out many times, 
though not often enough, business and 
industry have had a comparatively high 
protective tariff for 150 years compared 
to the farmers protection over the last 
20 years only. In 1951, airlines received 
80 million dollars a year in subsidies, 
In 1951, construction was underwritten 
in an amount of approximately 40 mil- 
lion dollars a year. Business was sub- 
sidized at the end of World War II at a 
cost of about $8 billion a year for 7 years. 
Railroads and other industries have 
likewise received the protection of sub- 
sidies from the Federal Government. 

I feel that not only should the price 
support program be extended at 90 per- 
cent of parity but I would like to see it 
increased to 100 percent. I am glad to 
note that the President in a message to 
Congress relative to the wool situation 
has made the proposal that the grower 
sell his wool for whatever he can get in 
the domestic market, and then the 
grower will be paid the difference out of 
tariff receipts between what he actually 
received and 90 percent of parity. I be- 
lieve the actual figure can reach 110 
percent of parity, so far as the wool 
growers are concerned. 

This two-price system resembles the 
so-called Brannan plan, which was op- 
posed by so many Republicans in the 
previous administration. I can see no 
justification for a flexible price program 
for the basic crops and dairy products, 
and a 90 or a 110 percent support pro- 
gram for wool. I am in favor of the 
90 percent parity program for wool, as 
I am for other agricultural products. 

I have never forgotten the early 1930’s 
in Montana, and I feel that the farm 
economy must not be allowed to decline 
too much, or else the rest of the economy 
will follow suit. I want to see farmers 
maintain as stabilized a level of income 
as is possible because their responsi- 
bilities are great, and whereas the 
farmer has to feed four people today, 
by 1975 he will have to feed five people. 
There has been an exodus from the farm 
to the city, and it is my belief that the 
only way this can be stopped is by as- 
suring more security to the farmer, and 
thereby more security to the rest of our 
economy. 

To accomplish this, parity must be 
continued, “and a fair share is not 
merely 90 percent of parity—it is full 
parity”. 

I quote again: 

The Republican Party is pledged to sus- 
tain 90-percent parity price supports. It 
is pledged even more than that to help the 
farmer obtain his full parity, 100 percent of 
parity, with the guaranty in the price sup- 
ports of 90 percent. 


I cite another quotation: 


We are accused of wanting to abolish price 
supports. Well, some things are so false, 
you don’t know the right words to use—at 
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least in polite soclety — for condemning 
them. I went to Kasson, Minn., and on be- 
half of Republican leaders and with the 
concurrence of the great men of the party 
(at least, all that could be reached in time) 
I stated exactly what we meant to do. And 
the present 90-percent parity price in the 
farm program was sustained and supported 
completely. 


Thus spoke the man who is now Presi- 
dent of the United States, at Kasson, 
Minn., on September 6, 1952; at Brook- 
ings, S. Dak., on October 4, 1952; and at 
Fargo, N. Dak., on October 4, 1952. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am delighted to 
yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Those are the state- 
ments which were reported in the press 
at the time when the speeches were 
made. Is not that true? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator know 
of any newspaper article reporting those 
speeches which said anything about 90 
percent of parity at the market place? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I do not. I may 
say to the Senator from Oregon that, 
so far as the newspapers in the Dakotas, 
Minnesota, and Montana were con- 
concerned—and I am certain in Oregon, 
as well—the President's speech was car- 
ried in banner headlines, especially in 
the farming areas. The supposition 
was that the President had promised 
definitely a continuation of the 90 per- 
cent price-support program, and that, so 
far as he individually was concerned, he 
wanted to see full parity given to the 
farmers. 

Mr. MORSE. I think this subject is 
of sufficient importance to be dwelt upon 
a little longer, because statements are 
being made now by administrative 
spokesmen, and by the President him- 
self at press conferences, that he did not 
say what the Senator from Montana has 
just quoted him as having said. The 
President now says that he was talking 
about 90 percent of parity in the market- 
place. 

Am I correct in my understanding that 
the Senator from Montana also is of the 
opinion, as I am, that uniformly the 
press dispatches at the time of the 
President’s speeches, including the re- 
ports by the wire services, quoted the 
President exactly as the Senator from 
Montana has now used the language in 
his speech, by way of quotations from 
the newspapers? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator from 
Oregon is exactly correct. I might say, 
in response to the grand speech made by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL] this afternoon, that 
the President likewise nyade certain com- 
mitments in the Tennessee Valley during 
the course of his campaign. I believe 
that the American people will hold the 
President and the Republican Party to 
the pledges made in 1952. 

Mr. MORSE. At least, as to the latter 
point, the President was not heard to 
say in the Tennessee Valley during the 
campaign that the TVA was an example 
of creeping socialism, was he? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Not until after he 
was elected did he say that. 
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Mr. MORSE. If the Senator will per- 
mit me, I should like to dwell on the 
subject for a moment, because I think it 
is very important. Because of these 
second thoughts we seem to be getting 
from the Republican Party the informa- 
tion that what the President was talking 
about was parity in the marketplace. 
The Senator from Montana has no 
knowledge that he said that, but the 
Senator from Montana does have, does 
he not, the documentation carried in the 
daily press on the 3 days Candidate 
Eisenhower made the 3 speeches to show 
that there was not a word said about the 
marketplace? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. I 
did not hear the word “marketplace” 
until Mr. Benson became Secretary of 
Agriculture. Then all of a sudden the 
word appeared out of nowhere. 

Mr. MORSE. I think it is a very sad 
situation in American political history 
when a candidate goes through a cam- 
paign and—giving the President all 
benefit of the doubt, none of which he 
deserves, in my judgment, for the record, 
but giving him all the benefit of the 
doubt—the fact still remains that in a 
whole series of speeches in which he was 
quoted, no correction was made by him 
in any subsequent speech of which the 
Senator is aware. Does the Senator 
know of any correction being made? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. None at all. The 
stories reported by the various press as- 
sociations and individual newspaper re- 
porters were all along the same lines, to 
the best of my knowledge and, until after 
the President was inaugurated, there was 
no denial of the stories. 

Mr. MORSE. Is the Senator aware 
that large numbers of witnesses can be 
produced, who will raise their right 
hands and swear that they were present 
when the speeches were made, and that 
the newspaper stories accurately quoted 
the then Republican candidate, the 
present President? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Tam sure that can 
be done. Of course, I think the proof 
of the pudding is in the eating. If one 
will look at the evidence of the state- 
ments the President made in the three 
States to which reference has been 
made, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
Minnesota, one will find that the Presi- 
dent was in favor of 90 percent of parity 
support prices. 

Mr. MORSE. If the Senator from 
Montana will permit me to give this 
testimony, some months ago I spoke at 
a convention of a great farm organiza- 
tion in the city auditorium of St. Paul, 
Minn., attended by delegates from Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Minnesota. After I got 
through quoting the very language of 
the Republican candidate, a large num- 
ber of delegates at that convention 
stated they had heard the same lan- 
guage used which the Senator from 
Montana has just quoted. I want to say 
very frankly it leaves me highly per- 
plexed to have the President of my coun- 
try, after that documentation against 
him exists, now say, “I was talking about 
parity in the market place.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. We cannot go 
back of the record of his speeches. The 
situation indicates that the American 
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people expect the Republicans and the 
President to live up to the pledges made 
during the last campaign. I do not be- 
lieve we are going to see a return to 
the deys of Wendell Wilkie, who, after 
he had made certain statements during 
his campaign and was later asked about 
them, said, “That was just campaign 
oratory.” The American people hold 
American candidates and the political 
parties concerned to the pledges they 
make, and hold them accountable when 
they fail to do what they have pledged. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD, at 
this point in my remarks, an editorial 
-from the Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune of 
February 11, 1954, and an article entitled 
“Postal Subsidies Make Farm Subsidies 
Look Puny,” carried in the official publi- 
cation of the Montana Chamber of Com- 
merce, Montana Affairs, for February 
1954. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record two letters which 
appeared in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor under the headings, ‘“Farmers’ 
Plight,” and Stabilizing Farm Prices.” 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor» an article entitled, 
“Farm Income Sags, City’s Rises,” ap- 
pearing in the Washington Daily News of 
March 4, 1954. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record at this point in 
my remarks an article entitled. Wool 
Parity Plan Wins Sheepmen,” appearing 
in the Christian Science Monitor of Jan- 
uary 29, 1954. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor an article entitled, 
“Airline Subsidies Soar Sky High,” writ- 
ten by Robert S. Allen. 

Finally I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recor, as a part of 
my remarks, a letter which I received to- 
day, and which is addressed to all Mem- 
bers of Congress, from H. S. Casey Ab- 
bott, written to Mr. Henry R. Luce, editor 
in chief of Life magazine. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Great Falls Tribune of February 
11, 1954 

FARM Price SUPPORTS AND CONSUMERS 

In his fervor to sell his farm program 
against tough opposition both in and out- 
side of Congress, Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson a few weeks ago raised the blunt 
question: “When will city dwellers rebel 
against the high costs of the present pro- 
gram?” 

That is perhaps a pertinent question to 
consider with relation to any Government 
subsidy or support which benefits some seg- 
ments of our economy at the possible expense 
of some other segment. But it was a bad 
question for the Secretary of Agriculture to 
raise because it is open to such wide mis- 
representation, while stirring up group con- 
flicts based more on misunderstanding than 
on actual facts. 

A New York Congressman recently gave his 
version of an answer when he said with ref- 
erence to butter, “City dwellers are tired 
of paying twice for farm products. They pay 
the inflated prices created by the farm pro- 
gram and they pay the taxes that are needed 
for the commodities that are kept off the 
market under the farm program.” 

As a matter of fact, butter is a special 
‘and complicated case in the price-support 
program. It is classed as a nonbasic com- 
modity and the Secretary of Agriculture 
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could, if he chose, support the price at 75 
percent instead of 90 percent of parity, as 
he is still doing. He is less concerned about 
supporting butter than he is in supporting 
the dairy industry because if too many 
dairymen went out of business there would 
be a scarcity of milk and milk products. 

Wheat is a basic commodity with which 
Montana is most familiar and it currently 
threatens a serious surplus problem. That 
gives real cause for concern but the farmer 
does not need to apologize to anyone for 
wanting price supports for at least 90 per- 
cent of parity. The surplus problem re- 
mains but it is doubtful whether the pro- 
posed sliding scale would solve it. 

A lot of misrepresentation goes into dis- 
cussion of farm subsidies. Many people 
doubtless think the farmers are the only 
ones who get large Government subsidies. 

Ken Kendrick, vice president of the Na- 
tional Association of Wheat Growers, re- 
cently pointed out that business and indus- 
try have had a comparatively high protec- 
tive tariff for 150 years. It has been only 
in the last 20 years that the farmer has 
had any protection in the market place. 
Elaborating further on subsidies, he listed 
the average cost of farmers’ price supports 
at $72 million a year. Compared to that 
amount, he reported second-class mail was 
subsidized at $188,567,000 in 1951; airlines 
received $80 million a year; shipping con- 
struction was underwritten in an amount 
of about $40 million a year; the United 
States Treasury paid out $4.2 billion during 
World War II to bring the consuming public 
cheaper food; business was subsidized at the 
end of World War II at a cost of about $8 
billion a year for 7 years; and he mentioned 
other subsidies paid railroads over a long 
period of time. 

The income for all of us comes either 
directly or indirectly from production and 
all of us are consumers. 

It is dangerous and tricky business to pro- 
mote conflict between the consumer and the 
producer. 


From the Montana Chamber of Commerce 
Montana Affairs of February 1954 
POSTAL SUBSIDIES MAKE FARM SUBSIDIES Look 
PN x 


So much has been written and said on the 
subject of farm subsidies, many people in 
the United States do not know that the 
program is a drop in the bucket when com- 
pared to cash outlays for other lesser known 
but nevertheless much more expensive sub- 
sidy programs. 

For example, the postal subsidy for second- 
class postage has cost the taxpayers $2,400,- 
000,000 since 1933. 

Postmaster General Summerfield in de- 
fending his proposed increases in second- 
and third-class postal rates was recently 
quoted in U. S. News & World Report: 

“The total I last saw for all subsidies paid 
for the price-support program (for storable 
commodities) for farmers since 1933 was 
something like $752 million, whereas the 
loss in handling second-class mail (news- 
papers and magazines) for the same period 
has been $2,400,000,000.” 

Here’s his breakdown on losses the last 
quarter of 1952 for 10 magazines and news- 
papers: 


Postage | Cost of 
paid handling] Loss 
— aa Iss, 273, 00085 424, 00082. 151, 000 
Saturday Evening Post. 690, 000) 2, 321, 000) 1, 631, 000 
Ladies’ Home Journal.. 215, 000: 623, 000) 408, 000 
Collier s 380, 000 1, 623, 000) 1, 237, 000 
Reader’s Digest. 134, 000 1, 051, 000% 917, 000 
Chicago Tribune 154. 000 001. 000% 447. 000 
New York Times. 211,000) 636,000) 425, 000 
Detroit Free Press 000 75, 000 000 
St. Louis Post-Dispat 37, 000 150, 000% 113. 000 
Los Angeles Times 24.000 69,000] 45, 000 
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Every stockholder, every advertiser, every 
reader of our national magazines is a bene- 
ficiary of this tremendous hidden govern- 
mental postal subsidy. 

It makes farm subsidies look puny. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
March 1, 1954] 


FARMER'S PLIGHT 


To the CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR: 

Perhaps since “farm subsidies’ or “price 
supports” do not seem to be the answer to 
the farm problem, some of the new super- 
brains called to Washington lately will evolve 
a better plan. Believe me, the farmers will 
gladly exchange “price supports” for a better 
solution. 

People, nonfarmers, I mean, don’t seem 
to realize that farmers pay taxes too; on their 
holdings, on their borrowed capital (if that’s 
necessary), and on everything they buy, in- 
cluding machinery, telephones, gas, and elec- 
tricity. They even pay income taxes too, if 
lucky enough to have that much income (to 
support butter prices). 

What the farmer finds it hard to under- 
stand is that while he’s forced to take a big 
cut in his selling price, his costs are con- 
tinually mounting. 

In Montana both telephone and gas rates 
have been increased 15 to 20 percent recently, 
while the grain farmer has had to take a 
3344 percent cut in his selling price at the 
elevator. (I know—that’s exactly what I got 
this year under last year.) It’s indeed small 
comfort to him to hear later, after the bulk 
of the grain is in the processor’s hands that 
there’s a very small rise in price. He'd be oh 
so happy to sell his butter, cream, and milk 
at a much lower price if the things he needs 
to buy were reduced commensurately. 

I had to pay the same very high carpenter’s 
wages recently to get a bathroom built onto 
my house as my city sister had to pay for 
the same work. 

One of the big items in a farmer’s cost of 
operation, like, say, in dairying, is the cost of 
processed feeds. The spread between the 
grain as it goes inte the elevator and as the 
farmer must buy it back as mixed feed is 
exorbitant. Yet if he has to buy the ma- 
chinery and hire extra help and perhaps buy 
some ingredients to process his own feed, his 
costs are still high. 

S. M. S. 

BILLINGS, Mont. 


STABILIZING FARM PRICES 
To the CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR: 

The practice of Government-supported 
farm prices did not begin, as is now being 
frequently stated, to stimulate production 
during wartime, but began during the latter 
part of the 20-year farm depression following 
World War I, for the purpose of controling 
production and bolstering sagging prices 
enough so the farmers could stay on the 
land. This is incontrovertible fact. The 
practice was only well underway when World 
War II came along, with attendant mild in- 
flation in farm commodities. 

During this period of inflation, although 
the machinery for supporting prices was 
available for operation, farmers generally 
made no use of it, since the regular com- 
modity markets were usually higher than 
the supports. During the Korean war, sup- 
plies of commodities gradually built up, due 
to a mild inflation of commodity prices, until 
they began to exceed demand, resulting in a 
recession in farm prices, and farmers again 
resorted to the loan program of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

The desirability of reserve supplies, is, I 
believe, unquestioned. They should be re- 
garded as an asset to the entire Nation, and 
the cost of carrying them should be shared 
by all, since they are usually accumulated 
mostly in the hands other than those of the 
farmer. The net cost of the operations in the 
market of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
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tion has been very small when that cost is 
spread back to the individual citizen through 
taxes. 

History has shown that national depres- 
sions have begun with farm depression; the 
cost of a nationwide economic collapse would 
be infinitely greater than the relatively small 
cost of stabilizing farm prices. In the event 
of a burdensome surplus of commodities, 
such as we seem to have now, the only prac- 
tical remedy is acreage allotments. Low 
prices will not do the trick, for several rea- 
sons: (1) farmers tend to increase production 
to offset low prices; (2) the few that might 
be forced out as inefficient, so-called mar- 
ginal farmers are rapidly replaced by those 
who have been waiting for an opening 
either to get started farming, or to increase 
their operations by greater efficiency, thus 
keeping all the land constantly in pro- 
duction. 

If farmers increase per acre yield on allot- 
ted acres by use of fertilizer and more in- 
tensive tillage practices, this will likely re- 
sult in a larger acreage being taken out of 
production the following year, according to 
the provisions of the allotment law and thus 
a factor of self-adjustment is provided, 
albeit by Government action. 

Frankly, it is a mild form of regimenta- 
tion, but with a great deal less catastropohic 
effects than the vicious regimentation of the 
so-called free market, which refuses to al- 
low for the desirability of an adequate reserve 
of commodities, and with which farmers 
have had so much adverse experience. Let's 
give the allotment plan a chance to operate; 
thus far, it has hardly had a chance during 
peacetime to get beyond the experimental 
stage, and to fairly demonstrate its pos- 
sibilities, 

HARLAND SAFFORD. 

HILLSBORO, N. DAK. 


— 


[From the Washington Daily News of 
March 4, 1954] 


SAGGING Prices ARE BLAMED—FARM INCOME 
Sacs, City’s RISES 

National farm income fell 9 percent last 
year to the lowest level since 1949 while 
city dwellers made 6 percent more money, the 
Agriculture Department said today. 

The Department said sagging farm prices 
were responsible for the drop. It reported 
that net farm income—from farming opera- 
tions and nonfarm sources—amounted to 
$20,466,000,000 in 1953. It put nonfarm, or 
urban, income at $259,099,000,000 last year. 

The Department said in a report that last 
year’s net farm income, what is left after 
production costs are paid, amounted to only 
36.5 percent of the farmers’ gross receipts. 
It said this was the smallest percentage for 
any year since 1932. 


AVERAGE IS $822 


The nonfarm income figures are based on 
Commerce Department estimates with ap- 
propriate adjustments to improve their com- 
parability with farm income. 

The report said the average income of per- 
sons living on farms in 1953 was $822—down 
3 percent from the previous year. At the 
same time, the average income of the non- 
farm population was $1,898—an increase of 
3 percent. The average per capita income 
for the total population was $1,751. 

The net farm income of $20,466,000,000 
included $14,266,000,000 received from farm- 
ing operations—down about 12 percent from 
1952—and 86,200,000, 00 from nonfarm 
sources—the same as 1952, 

INVENTORIES DIP 

Gross income from farming—made up of 
cash receipts from marketings, Government 
payments, value of home-consumed farm 
products, and rental value of farm dwellings. 

The report said receipts from sale of live- 
stock and livestock products—which ac- 
counted for 55 percent of marketing re- 
ceipts—were down 6 percent. Prices were 
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down 9 percent and volume was up 3 per- 
cent. Receipts from crops were down 2 per- 
cent with marketings up 5 percent. Crop 
prices averaged 7 percent lower, 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
January 29, 1954] 
Woo. PARITY PLAN WINS SHEEPMEN 
(By Roscoe Fleming) 

Denver.—Brett Gray, who has an interest 
in a Colorado sheep ranch and is secretary 
of the Colorado Woolgrowers Association, 
says that he and his fellows have reason to be 
satisfied with that segment of President Ei- 
senhower’s farm program that deals with 
wool. 

Mr. Gray points out there are special pro- 
posals for wool. Price supports have piled 
up nearly 100 million pounds in Government 
storage because supports have kept the do- 
mestic price above that of imported wool. 
Even despite the tariff on the latter. 

BRANNAN-PLAN ECHO 

So the President proposes that hereafter 
the grower sell his wool for what he can get 
in a domestic market protected only by the 
tariff. But after the shearing season the 
grower would be paid the difference between 
what he actually got and 90 percent of parity. 

This is in essence the Brannan plan that 
was proposed for all perishable crops, save 
that the Brannan plan would have called 
upon the general taxpayer to make up the 
price difference. 

But the wool payments are to stay within 
the amount the Government receives from 
the wool tariff, although technically they will 
come from general appropriations. In other 
words, the tariff will pay the freight. 

This is also like the plan under which the 
domestic beet-sugar industry has operated 
for many years, with sugar-beet farmers be- 
ing paid extra out of processors’ receipts for 
sugar and with the price for the latter also 
held up by a tariff. 

Mr. Gray says the woolgrowers do have 
one objection. Their 90 percent of parity 
(the price supposed to preserve their equality 
of income) is figured on the same formula 
as that applying to field crops such as wheat 
and corn. 

But whereas crop farmers have been able 
to cut costs by resorting almost wholly to 
machines, the sheep farmer still has to rely 
on labor and skilled labor to as great a de- 
gree as ever for sheep shearing, care of lambs, 
et cetera. 

Labor costs, said Mr. Gray, have mounted 
from about 7 percent of rangers’ total costs 
in 1932 to nearly 30 percent now. They have 
gone up much faster than any other ranch 
costs. For these reasons, he said, many wool-, 
growers think they should have a special 
parity formula. 

MILITARY MATERIAL 

He said that countries where sheepgrowing 
is a dominant industry have proved their 
ability to invade the United States market. 
He said that only the argument that wool is 
a necessary military material to keep sol- 
diers warm and fit, for which no satisfactory 
substitute has as yet been found, has jus- 
tified protection for its producers here. This 
protection seems most efficiently extended 
and at least cost to the public, through the 
Eisenhower proposals, he said, particularly 
since the costs will be paid out of tariff 
receipts and not out of the pocket of the 
general taxpayer. 

AIRLINE SUBSIDIES Soar SKY HIGH 
(By Robert S. Allen) 

WASHINGTON, March 1,—The Government’s 
subsidy to the airlines has reached a new 
record high of $138,712,000. 

That’s the amount the Civil Aeronautics 
Board is asking for “mail pay” in the fiscal 
year starting July 1. The figure is $2,000,000 
more than this year, and 4 times greater 
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than the whole budget for this purpose in 
1946. 

Since the end of World War II, the Gov- 
ernment has spent more than $920 million in 
airline subsidies. The CAB estimates that 
actual cost of transporting the airmail con- 
stitutes only 28 percent of these payments. 
The other 72 percent, approximately $650 
million, is straight subsidy. 

Largest beneficiary of this direct financial 
aid is Pan-American Airways. In the last 
3 years it has received a total of $108,574,000. 

The significant information came to light 
at a private meeting of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee during questioning of Irving 
Roth, head of the CAB’s Rates Section. 

“How long has it been,” asked Representa- 
tive Rooney (Democrat, of New York), “since 
the CAB has examined the books of Pan- 
Am's various subsidiaries? This airline has 
extensive investments in numerous other 
corporations which operate foreign airlines, 
hotels, radio stations, and other kinds of 
business. When did you last go over their 
books?” 

“No complete audit of Pan-American has 
been performed covering the period subse- 
quent to December 31, 1950,” replied Roth, 
“The reason is that it has not been custom- 
ary to perform audits of Pan-American’s 
affiliated companies or of concerns in which 
Pan-American has an investment.” 

“I don't see why it shouldn't be customary 
to make such audits,” snapped Rooney. 
“American taxpayers are pouring many mil- 
lions of dollars into this corporation every 
year in outright subsidies, so the CAB, a 
Government agency, should certainly exam- 
ine the books of the company to check on 
how the taxpayers’ money is being used.” 

At Rooney’s demand the following major 
allocations in the new record-high subsidy 
budget were disclosed to the committee: 


Panagra (owned jointly by Pan- 
Am and Grace Shipping Co.) - 2, 402, 000 


NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, i 
Denver, Colo., July 2, 1954. 
UNITED STATES SENATORS AND REPRESENTA- 


TIVES, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Attached is copy of a letter writ- 
ten to Henry R. Luce, of Time, Inc., by H. S. 
Casey Abbott, of Avondale, Ariz. We think 
the letter contains much information per- 
tinent to the current farm legislation debate. 

Mr. Abbott was for many years a director 
for the Arizona Farm Bureau. He has been 
a farmer since 1913, and is also past presi- 
dent of the Arizona Cotton Growers’ Associa- 
tion and of a five-State Cotton Growers’ As- 
sociation. He is a member of the 48-man 
special Farm Labor Advisory Committee to 
the Secretary of Labor, 

Sincerely, 
James G. PATTON, 
President, National Farmers Union. 
JUNE 21, 1954. 
Mr. HENRY R. LUCE, 
Editor in Chief, Life Magazine, 
New York, N. F. 

Dear Sm: I have read your editorial refer- 
ring to the farm program in your issue of 
June 21. Never since this program started, 
in 1933, have I read and attempted to digest 
a more dishonest and unfair article, or one 
which showed more of a complete lack of 
knowledge of the subject on which you were 
apparently writing. In order to refresh your 
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memory as to your part in encumbering the 
Government with debt and monetary loss, I 
beg to call your attention to the fact that in 
the fiscal year 1953 the loss in handling sec- 
ond-class mail, presently magazines and 
newspapers, in the Post Office Department 
amounted to $231 million. Moreover, the 
accumulated loss in the Post Office Depart- 
ment since the end of World War II, a period 
of approximately 8 years, has now reached 
the staggering total of $3,800,000,000. I 
have been told but cannot state it as true, 
and your comptroller will have to verify the 
amount, that the Luce publications, of 
which you are a part, gain to the extent of 
810 million a year, not in net but in gross 
income, because of the existence of this 
postal subsidy from the Government. Thus, 
Mr. Editor, I do not think you are in a posi- 
tion to strike blindly out at another seg- 
ment of American business without first put- 
ting your own house in order. 

Now, as to the farm program. During 

practically the entire course of the Truman 
administration we were on the verge of war 
with Russia. The surpluses which we had 
disappeared very rapidly during the Korean 
war, and the failure to carry out the entire 
program as set down by law conceivably was 
because of the fact that with impending war 
it was felt that surpluses would be a handy 
thing to have around. These surpluses were 
inherited by the Eisenhower administration, 
and where they were once declared to be an 
asset by the Truman administration, they 
were immediately declared to be a liability by 
the Republicans. One item which you writ- 
ers continually miss or ignore in the farm 
program, as set up, is the fact that the pro- 
gram calls for price supports under a formula 
originating out of the situation which exist- 
ed from 1909-14, at which time the index 
figure of industry and farming each stood at 
100. This formula is supposed to give the 
farmer equity in value for his farm dollar 
in his purchase of industrial products. With 
that end, acreage allocations which you have 
completely ignored are supposed to control 
in large measure the productive capacity in 
any 1 of the 6 basic crops and should, in 
any of the years when acreage allocations 
are applied and accepted by the farms. As 
additional surplus occurs it is thrown into 
the normal granary pool and reallocations 
are made, cutting down the acreage in that 
particular crop and creating a void in pro- 
duction to be filled out of the normal 
granary. 
The above is tremendously important be- 
cause price support without acreage control 
can only lead to unwieldy surpluses and 
also to the exhaustion of our greatest na- 
tional asset, so far as the farmer is con- 
cerned, and that is the fertility of our soil. 
The above item has been completely ignored 
in your editorial and in practically every 
comment which I have read since the Repub- 
licans came into power. 

Again coupled with acreage allocation 
comes soil conservation which calls for lay- 
ing out land or for converting land to soil- 
building crops, reforesting, regrassing, and 
releveling, in many instances; in order to 
hold the fertility of the soil in the bank, so 
to speak, for the future generation of Amer- 
ica. Thus a rounded out plan with the 
above items in it, and they certainly are in 
it as written originally, call for price sup- 
port to give the farmer equity in purchasing 
power, call for acreage controls to hold pro- 
duction within the reasonable needs of the 
Nation and for export, call for conservation 
to in large part keep the farm force busy, 
maintain their fertility of the soil, and ac- 
tually better our agricultural position for 
future generations. This was tended to 
complement acreage control and make the 
burden easier for the farmer to bear because 
of 55 payments for conservation 
wor! 
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What have been the results, Mr. Editor? 
In 23 years the farm income has risen from 
a low of $7 billion to a high of $35 billion. 
During the war the farmer, because of his 
teachings under soil conservation and his 
learning under restricted acreage how to get 
the most out of an acre of land in produc- 
tion, was able with 114 million fewer men on 
the farm to raise sufficient food to feed 15 
million men under arms, all of the men in 
industry, and at the same time provide a 
tremendous amount of food for export to our 
allies. The loss of the Government in this 
23-year period for conducting this school 
has been $1,100,000 000 but I beg to call your 
attention to the fact that this is divided 
into 2 categories: the loss on basics, the 6 
crops which you so readily decry in your 
editorial and which amount to 42 percent 
of our farm production in America has been 
only $20 million. The balance of loss 
amounting to $1,080,000,000 ail was In non- 
basics. Of the above amount $708 million 
was lost where the support was mandatory 
according to law, but where the Secretary 
of Agriculture could vary the support at his 
discretion from 75 percent up to 90 percent 
of parity. Three hundreds and seventy-two 
million dollars was lost in crops where the 
Secretary could, at his discretion, put sup- 
ports on, but they were not mandatory. 
Thus the loss in basics, $20 million, was com- 
paratively unimportant relatively, but that 
investment on the part of Government was 
of tremendous significance because of the 
following. During the 23 years with the 
increase in income boosted from $7 billion to 
$35 billion there can be no question in my 
mind, cr your mind, but that the farmers 
paid into the Federal Treasury of the United 
States in the form of Federal income taxes 
over $50 billion. This, Mr. Editor, is a very 
good return on a $1,100,000,000 investment. 
This does not refiect additional benefits 
which accrued to the Nation. 

The farm family carries on its back a fam- 
ily and a half in the immediate rural area 
in which it exists. Thus, 12 million on the 
farm are supporting 18 million, and the 18 
million in turn are reaching into the cities 
for supplies, cars, etc., etc., and they pro- 
vide the basis for an operation which un- 
questionably occupies in large part the work- 
ing capacity of at least one-half of our pop- 
ulation. The major freight on our railroads 
is food and fiber going to market in its raw 
state and going back to the people in its 
completed state. Our prosperity means the 
ultimate prosperity of everyone. No one can 
deny that we have witnessed months and 
months of farm prices going down and the 
index of the retail prices of food going up. 
Did you ever figure out the reason, Mr. Edi- 
tor, or the cause? It is very easy but it 
is not the fault of the American farmer. Re- 
member, sir, that we have production costs 
also. Our farms, our food and fiber factories, 
are the most essential operation in America. 
We can easily get along without your publi- 
cation for many months and that is the 
product of your brain. I wish that you 
would try for a period of 1 week to get along 
without food and fiber which is the product 
of my brain, and in the production of which 
I am so bitterly criticized by you for re- 
ceiving some of the benefits of Government, 
a source from which I might say your indus- 
try has profited from greatly ever since the 
inception of the postal service in America. 

If you wish to be honest you will not de- 
mand of us that we go back to flexible parity 
which is the control of price by the amount 
of farm surplus on hand. That is the old 
story so far as we are concerned. If the sup- 
ply increases 2 percent the price goes down 
2 percent. The only answer I as a farmer 
have, and I have been one for 40 years, is to 
produce more per acre by the use of fertiliz- 
ers or any means at my command, because 
I have many fixed costs which cannot be re- 
duced as can the price of my product. Be- 
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cause of the very nature of my business, I 
must sell at wholesale and buy at retail. I 
must buy in a sellers’ market and sell in a 
buyers’ market, I must face up the weather 
hazards as they come, and the price which 
I receive for my products is the all important 
factor. All that we get under the fixed par- 
ity formula is a price which gives us 90 per- 
cent of economic justice with the industrial 
producer. Seventy-five percent of parity 
which is supposed to be the low point in the 
flexible parity program is 75 percent of what 
we are entitled to out of the national econ- 
omy for our products. Try to sell your pub- 
lication “Life” for 75 percent of your present 
price structure and see where you come out, 
and remember, sir, that my costs are just 
as fixed as yours are and also that my prod- 
uct is much more important in American 
life than yours is. 

I can say only this for you people in the 
publication business: You have done a great 
job of conveying information and educating 
the American people and I hate to see an 
editorial page of a great publication like Life, 
with its ability to sway the public mind, con- 
tain an editorial of the kind which I have 
just read. This I consider unfair, biased, 
and prejudiced to the nth degree, with no 
answer contained therein except be sure that 
the farmers get less money for their prod- 
ucts. This, in the face of the well-known 
fact that in order to hold a business together 
one must produce cheaper, which is impos- 
sible in this case, or more per acre for the 
dollar of production costs. Thus, flexible 
parity is hoist by its own petard, 

In the promotion of the flexible parity pro- 
gram, Allan Kline has gone far afield from 
the thinking of Ed O'Neill, the man who built 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, and 
who is one of the fathers of the farm pro- 
gram. Secretary Benson, in his St. Paul 
speech in February of 1953, where he called 
upon the American farmer to stop leaning 
on Government and assert his rugged indi- 
vidualism, started the downward trend in 
not only farm, the farm price structure, but 
the downward trend which we have witness- 
ed for the past 11 months in every industry 
not connected with defense in America. 
There is no question but what with those 
statements he uttered the prelude to the 
President's repudiation of his promise to the 
farmers of 90 percent of parity made in 
Minnesota and 100 percent of parity repeated 
in Dakota. We realize that these were po- 
litical promises made during a political cam- 
paign, but many farmers voted for President 
Eisenhower because of those promises, and 
the repudiation on his part of them, even 
with the support of Secretary Benson, can 
do his administration no good. 

To get back to figures as to expenditures 
by the Federal Government in behalf of var- 
ious elements of America, there have been 
in the past 23 years the following expendi- 
tures: $1,100,000,000 for price supports, $4,- 
200,000,000 on consumers’ subsidies, $45,600,- 
000,000 spent on business reconversion, tax 
amortization, and airline subsidies. 

As long as we have expenditures such as 
the above, and as long as we have regulations 
of freight rates, privilege for public utilities, 
franchise for various endeavors, Government 
assistance in large part establishing the 
wages of organized labor, all of which can 
be capitalized by industry in its various 
forms, it becomes mandatory that the farm 
segment of the American picture also be 
aided by Government. The farmers have 
never requested a subsidy. They have asked 
for a working plan of acreage allocations 
coupled with banking facilities in the form 
of loans based on parity price, which cannot 
be furnished by private banks, a normal 
granary to absorb surpluses and deal them 
out to fill the void which will be created by 
reduced acreage allocations, and a price 
which will give our dollar approximately the 
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same purchasing power as the industrial 
dollar. 

That is our story, Mr. Editor, and I as one 
farmer will stand on it. The law of supply 
and demand went out of the American pic- 
ture with the protective tariff, franchises, 
and Government assistance in various cate- 
gories to other forms of industry. A man- 
aged supply, which is what we ask for, to 
meet demand at a fairly even price structure, 
is all that the farmers are asking out of the 
American economy. 

Very truly yours, 
H. S. Casey ABBOTT. 


RETURN OF FISHING VESSELS 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
67) to repeal certain World War II laws 
relating to return of fishing vessels, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, Senate 
Joint Resolution 67 is a noncontrover- 
sial measure, introduced at the request 
of the Department of Commerce. It 
would repeal inactive World War II laws 
relating to the return of certain Govern- 
ment vessels to their previous owners. 
It would also repeal a 1946 act which 
accords veterans a preference to pur- 
chase unreturned vessels. 

With repeal of those special-purpose 
laws, the Federal Property and Adminis- 
tratives Services Act of 1949 would then 
apply to all Government surplus prop- 
erty. That law makes no provision for 
priorities or preferences. 

Indeed, the reasons for the preferences 
and priorities accorded by the wartime 
laws, which Senate Joint Resolution 67 
would repeal, no longer exist. Further- 
more, the Department of Commerce rep- 
resentative who testified in support of the 
joint resolution said that while these 
laws remain in effect, certain unneces- 
sary administrative expenses continue, 
and the laws themselves now serve no 
useful purpose, 

No objections to the joint resolution 
were heard by the subcommittee. The 
Bureau of the Budget, the Navy De- 
partment, the State Department, and the 
Comptroller General have stated that 
they do not oppose the enactment of the 
measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Resolved, ete., That, effective upon the en- 
actment of this joint resolution, the follow- 
ing statutory provisions are repealed: 

(a) The act of April 29, 1943, entitled “An 
act to authorize the return to private own- 
ership of certain vessels formerly used or 
suitable for use in the fisheries or industries 
related thereto,” as amended (Public Law 
44, 78th Cong., 57 Stat. 69; Public Law 305, 
78th Cong., 58 Stat. 223; Public Law 716, 79th 
Cong., 60 Stat. 976; 50 War App. U. S. C. 1301- 
1305). 

(b) The act of August 10, 1946, entitled 
“An act relating to the sale by the United 
States of surplus vessels suitable for fishing” 
(Public Law 717, 79th Cong., 60 Stat. 977; 50 
War App. U. S. C. 1306-1308). Notwithstand- 
ing the enactment of this joint resolution, 
the aforesaid statutory provisions shall apply 
to any vessels which prior to such enactment 


have been declared available for return to 
former owners by notice to the Department 


of Commerce under the act of April 29, 1943, 
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as amended, or determined to be surplus for 
sale to former owners of fishing vessels in 
accordance with the act of August 10, 1946 
(Public Law 717, 79th Cong.). Any other 
vessels which, but for the enactment of this 
joint resolution, would be disposed of in ac- 
cordance with any of the aforesaid statutory 
provisions, shall be disposed of in accordance 
with the provisions of other existing laws. 


EXTENSION AND IMPROVEMENT 
OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITA- 
TION SERVICES 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of Senate bill 2759. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(S. 2759) to amend the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act so as to promote and as- 
sist in the extension and improvement of 
vocational rehabilitation services, pro- 
vide for a more effective use of available 
Federal funds, and otherwise improve 
the provisions of that act, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, do I 
correctly understand that it is not in- 
tended that the bill shall be considered 
further until tomorrow? 

Mr. BUTLER. That is correct. 

Mr. MORSE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I wish to ask the acting ma- 
jority leader whether I am correct in 
understanding that we are not to vote 
this afternoon on Senate bill 2759. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. Then I merely wish to 
call attention to the statement I made 
earlier this afternoon regarding the bill; 
and I hope that between now and tomor- 
row noon there can be a clarification of 
the question as to whether, under the 
special-projects-grant provision of the 
bill, which is referred to on page 19 of 
the report, and thereafter, it will be pos- 
sible for the Secretary to enter into a 
negotiated agreement to help finance a 
national pilot project such as, for exam- 
ple, the Anderson Clinic, to which I pre- 
viously referred, for it seems to me that, 
unless the language of the bill permits 
that, the bill will be wanting in that 


' regard. 


KING RANCH, TEXAS, ON RELIEF 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I was 
very much surprised to note that the 
famous King Ranch, a fabulously rich 
outfit in Texas, is now on relief. 

Last year Congress passed an emer- 
gency drought-feeding program to assist 
the farmers in the distressed drought 
area. I am a member of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, and, as I 
recall, that bill was approved unani- 
mously by the committee. Subsequently 
the bill was passed without objection by 
the Senate. The bill had the worthy 
purpose of assisting the individual farm- 
ers in the drought-stricken area who 
were caught in the unfortunate circum- 
stance of losing all their crops plus 
severe damage to their land. 

According to the Department of Agri- 
culture, this multimillion-dollar outfit 
applied for and received $32,585 worth 
of relief. They were given 931 tons of 
cottonseed pellets at a discount of $35 
a ton below market price on the assump- 
tion that they were a farmer in distress, 
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The taxpayers of the Nation, who will 
be called upon to pay for this relief, will 
be rather interested to know that this 
multi-million-dollar outfit is now on the 
Government relief rolls. 

Mr. President, as one member of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
I think the officials of the Department 
of Agriculture who approved that action 
should be censured rather severely. It 
represents a shocking misuse of a well- 
intentioned program. I ask unanimous 
consent that a letter relating to this re- 
lief contribution to these poor million- 
aires be printed at this point in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, June 29, 1954. 
Hon. JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR WILLIAMS: This is with fur- 
ther reference to your letter of June 1 in 
which you asked for a complete report of any 
assistance of any nature which has been ex- 
tended by the Department of Agriculture to 
«wners of the King Ranch in Texas. This 
matter has been looked into carefully, and 
we believe that the only assistance given was 
in connection with the drought emergency 
feed program which was in effect in that 
area last fall. 

The county USDA drought committees for 
the area in which the King Ranch is located 
approved and there was delivered to King 
Ranch 931 tons of cottonseed pellets at $35 
perton. This was the price at which cotton- 
seed pellets were being made available at the 
time from CCC stocks, being approximately 
one-half the prevailing market price. It is 
our estimate that this meant a reduction of 
$32,585 in the cost of this quantity of feed 
to the King Ranch. We have been unable 
to find evidence of any other assistance or 
relief in any form that has been extended to 
the King Ranch or any of the owners thereof. 

This is an outstanding example of a large 
livestock ranch, where it is common knowl- 
edge that the owners have substantial re- 
sources, which received assistance under the 
emergency feed program. The county com- 
mittees which handled the feed applications 
were informed and knew that the King 
Ranch had a large number of cattle on hand 
and that there were serious drought condi- 
tions in that area. We believe the county 
committees acted in good faith. 

As I mentioned to you during our tele- 
phone conversation a few weeks ago, the 
most difficult problem in an emergency feed 
program is that of restricting the assistance 
to established stockmen who are actually in 
need of such assistance. It is not possible 
to write regulations that can be used auto- 
matically to accomplish this purpose. We 
think there is a great deal of merit in having 
these programs administered by carefully 
selected committees in the counties and 
States. In view of the heavy responsibility 
that such committees have, we think they 
are entitled to and must have a reasonable 
amount of discretion in which to exercise 
judgment in the handling of day-to-day 
transactions. 

We have been reviewing the experience 
with these programs carefully and seeking 
the suggestions of State and county people 
who have been on the firing line for the pur- 
pose of firming up the procedures and striv- 
ing to further guard against the possibility 
of abuses. The area in which these emer- 
gency feed programs have been available 
have been watched continually and aggres- 
sive action taken to discontinue the assist- 
ance as quickly as local conditions war- 
ranted. For some time the program has 
been available only in a section of Colorado 
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and part of New Mexico where the prolonged 
drought continues. 

We will be pleased to discuss this matter 
with you further or stand ready to furnish 
any additional information which you may 
desire. 

Sincerely yours, 
K. L. Scorr. 
Director, Agricultural Credit Services. 


INTERNAL SECURITY LEGISLATION 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, this 
morning the Attorney General of the 
United States appeared before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. He came to 
discuss what he called the administra- 
tion’s program for internal security leg- 
islation. He came as though the com- 
mittee had not been active in this field, 
knew nothing about it, had no concep- 
tion of the needs for legislation with 
respect to internal security, and had no 
understanding of the problems involved. 
The Attorney General presented state- 
ments on a number of bills which he said 
had been drafted in the Department of 
Justice and which were very recently 
transmitted for introduction. Some of 
the bills urged by the Attorney General 
were old friends to some of us on the 
committee. The principles involved 
were familiar to us. The idea that this 
was a new program conceived by the 
administration and offered by the ad- 
ministration would be humorous if this 
were not such a serious matter. Yet it 
cannot be denied that this is the impres- 
sion the administration is seeking to 
create. The Attorney General's appear- 
ance before the committee this morn- 
ing, the recent statements of the chair- 
man of the majority policy committee 
concerning what he called the admin- 
istration’s anti-Communist program, 
and similar statements by other officials 
of the administration all point clearly to 
this conclusion. 

Mr. President, I regret the necessity 
of speaking on this subject, but I feel 
that the best interests of the country 
require that this matter be clarified. 

The threat which today imperils our 
Nation and the rest of the free world— 
the threat of the world Communist con- 
spiracy—knows no geographical or po- 
litical limitation. It is with regret, 
therefore, that I have read recently in 
the press that spokesmen for a political 
party have undertaken to assign unto 
themselves exclusive prerogatives as de- 
fenders of the faith and bearers of the 
sword in this deadly struggle. I am per- 
suaded that the fight against commu- 
nism—if this Nation and the rest of the 
free world are to survive—must be above 
partisan considerations. 

It is upon this basis, Mr. President, 
that I address the Senate today on sey- 
eral facets of the Communist menace 
and our efforts to cope with them. 

I do not think it immodest for me to 
suggest that in expressing my opinions 
and judgments in this field, I do so on 
the basis of an extensive experience 
which embraces the paternity and chair- 
manship of the Internal Security Sub- 
committee and the authorship of several 
vital laws dealing directly or indirectly 
with the subject matter, including the 
Internal Security Act of 1950 and the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 
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1952. This subject, therefore, is not 
wholly new to me. 

Before we go further, let us pause for 
just a moment to view in broad perspec- 
tive the Red ravager which threatens 
civilization. Today, one-third of the 
population of the world on one-fourth of 
the area of the world are controlled by 
the dictators of the Kremlin who them- 
selves are motivated by a godless, mate- 
rialistic philosophy, and who are dedi- 
cated to the enslavement of all mankind. 
They know no morality. They are 
masters in the art of deceit. Their god 
isforce. Their techniques include every 
diabolical scheme which the human 
mind is capable of devising. 

In addition to the men and nations 
whom they have thus far devoured, they 
have a worldwide network of trained 
agents who themselves, in turn, directly 
or indirectly control the actions of many 
times their own number. 

The conspiratorial branch within our 
Nation operates in every institution 
which it can penetrate, with particular 
emphasis on the institutions which are 
vital to our survival. The objectives are, 
first, political subversion, namely, to so 
steer the course of the policy of our 
Government as to serve the ends of the 
Kremlin; second, espionage; and third, 
sabotage. 

Let me state as plainly as I can a fact 
which ought to be emblazoned in the 
heart and indelibly fixed in the mind of 
every man, woman, and child in the free 
world; a bitter truth which we must face 
realistically if we hope to survive. 

Here is the fact: The Government of 
Soviet Russia and the governments of its 
captive nations are at war against us, 
against our institutions, against our 
Nation, against the free world. It is a 
war more deadly than any war that 
has ever been fought in all recorded his- 
tory. It is a war which they declared 
years ago and have been waging inces- 
santly ever since. It is a war which has 
thus far cost this Nation thousands upon 
thousands of its precious youth, untold 
billions of its wealth and yet it is a war 
which, step by step, day by day, we and 
the free world are losing. 

If, Mr. President, my appraisal of the 
nature and extent of international com- 
munism is sound—and I submit that it 
is substantiated by overwhelming evi- 
dence—we must marshal the free forces 
of the world to quarantine this spread- 
ing menace. Under date of July 12, 1950, 
in an address in the Senate, I urged that 
the Government of the United States 
sever diplomatic relations with the Gov- 
ernment of Soviet Russia and with the 
governments of the countries which are 
satellites of Soviet Russia. At that time 
I pointed out that this course of action 
is dictated not only by moral compulsions 
but also as a necessary safeguard to pro- 
tect ourselves against the ever-increasing 
penetration of our country by Commu- 
nist agents who are sent here under the 
cloak of diplomatic immunity to direct 
and control the Communist fifth column 
in this country. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that my comments on that occasion 
be included at this point in the RECORD 
as part of my remarks, 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

QUARANTINE THE AGGRESSOR FOR LASTING PEACE 


(Speech of Hon. Pat McCarran, of Nevada, 
in the Senate of the United States, July 
12, 1950) 


Mr. McCarran. Mr. President, the Govern- 
ment of the United States should imme- 
diately sever diplomatic relations with the 
Government of Soviet Russia and with the 
governments of the countries which are satel- 
lites of Soviet Russia. May I hasten to add 
that the severance of diplomatic relations is 
not a step toward war but is a last hope to 
marshal the free peoples of the world in the 
cause of peace and to quarantine those who 
are courting war by spreading their tentacles 
to all corners of the world. 

There is no other course available to us 
than to end diplomatic relations if we are to 
maintain the moral respect of the peoples of 
the world and if we are to protect ourselves 
against the ever-increasing penetration of 
our country by Communist agents who are 
sent here under the cloak of diplomatic im- 
munity to direct and control the Communist 
fifth column in this country. 

Each of these grounds for this course of 
action warrants deliberate appraisal. 

First, I invite the attention of the Senate 
to the moral compulsions which dictate this 
course of action. 

In the relationships among the nations of 
the world the duly constituted government 
of each nation has by long custom been offi- 
cially recognized by the governments of other 
nations. Generally, the de facto government 
is accepted as the de jure government on the 
theory that the peoples of each nation have 
the right to determine the form and person- 
ality of their government. 

Notable among the exceptions to this cus- 
tom were the occasions, still fresh in our 
memory, on which the Nazi invaders set up 
quisling governments in certain countries 
which they had overrun, but these quisling 
governments were not recognized by the Goy- 
ernment of the United States or by our allies 
because they were governments by foreign 
usurpers. 

The undeniable fact is, Mr. President, that 
the Government of Soviet Russia and the 
governments of the countries which are 
satellites of Soviet Russia are not govern- 
ments in the accepted sense of this term, 
but are, instead, an unholy band of mad 
marauders who lay claim to the form of 
government by stealth and by sheer force 
of ruthless power which they inflict on the 
people under their domination. 

Is there a voice here in the Senate to 
assert that the Kremlin reflects the will of 
the people of Russia in which some 16 mil- 
lion souls are imprisoned, in slave-labor 
camps and in which millions more quake 
at the untrammeled power of the secret 
police? 

By what pretense can we assume that 
those forces that have by intrigue seized 
the reins of government in Czechoslovakia 
represent the people of that prostrate land? 

Let us read on down the list of peoples 
who have been stricken by this gang of in- 
ternational outlaws who now assert that 
they are the government of these unhappy 
lands: Yugoslavia, Hungary, Poland, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, China, East Germany, Lat- 
via, Estonia, Lithuania—and the list is ever 
lengthening. 

Is there a Member of the Senate who is 
ready to declare that American blood is being 
spilt in Korea for any reason but to stem 
the tide of this cancerous growth which 
threatens to engulf the world? How, Mr. 
President, can we face the people of the 
world who yearn to be free from the yoke 
of terror which has been imposed upon them 
and still give official recognition to the mon- 
sters who have enslaved them? 
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Has there been manifest in our diplo- 
matic relations with these enemies of man- 
kind even the semblance of good faith? No, 
the council table to them is another mock- 
ery of men of good will. 

I say, Mr. President, that the conscience 
of the world demands that the United 
States of America no longer entertain a pre- 
tense of that which we and the world know 
is not true. If we are to redeem our moral 
leadership which has repeatedly been so ig- 
nobly sacrificed on the altar of expediency, 
we shall forthwith declare to the people of 
the world that this Government shall no 
longer recognize as governments the mire 
of iniquity which today controls one-third 
of the people of the globe. 

But, Mr. President, there is another 
equally compelling reason for this course 
of action which I urge, and that is the dire 
necessity to protect ourselves against the 
deadly Trojan horse fifth column in this 
country which is under the control and 
direction of official representatives of Com- 
munist governments who operate unham- 
pered under the cloak of diplomatic im- 
munity. 

Mr. President, I am in dead earnest when 
I say that I know what I am talking about. 
Over the course of the last 2½ years a Senate 
subcommittee, of which I have been chair- 
man, has conducted an intensive study end 
investigation of our immigration and nat- 
uralization systems. As the Senate will re- 
call, we recently filed an exhaustive report 
on the subject, and at that time I introduced 
in the Senate a comprehensive bill which 
completely rewrites our immigration and 
naturalization laws. 

One phase of our investigation dealt with 
the problems of the entrance into the coun- 
try of Communist agents, the pipeline of 
espionage and the relationship between sub- 
versive activity in the United States, and the 
international Communist network which op- 
erates throughout the world. 

The facts are, Mr. President, as I have 
previously recited them in detail to the Sen- 
ate and as they appear beyond the shadow of 
a doubt from the evidence in the published 
hearings of our subcommittee, that the Com- 
munist network in the United States is in- 
spired, organized, controlled and directed in 
a large part by those foreign agents who are 
sent here under diplomatic immunity and 
who are working feverishly to destroy us. 
The admissions into this country of aliens 
in diplomatic status from behind the Iron 
Curtain has been running at the rate of 
approximately 1,000 a year. In addition, a 
substantial number have been sent here 
under the guise of press representatives, 
trading commissioners, students, domestics, 
seamen, delegates to various organizations 
and the like. Every one of them is sent with 
a definite assignment to engage in espionage, 
organize Communist cells, foment discord, 
distribute propaganda, and otherwise subvert 
our democratic institutions, These are the 
kingpins and the lifeline of the deadly con- 
spiracy in this country. 

Typieal of the evidence before the sub- 
committee is the following statement which 
appears in our published hearings from the 
testimony of a former Communist organizer: 

“The personnel of the various Soviet dele- 
gations, embassy, consulates, Amtorg, Tass, 
etc., in this country, have been com 
in part of Soviet intelligence agents. Hid- 
den in each of these bureaus, ostensibly 
performing some routine function, are MVD 
men whose real job is to report on various 
phases of American society to Moscow head- 
quarters. Recently this corps has been rein- 
forced by the UN delegations of Russia and 
her satellites. A small group of these MVD 
agents, say 3 to 5 men, directs the work of 
the whole network in this part of the world; 
it filters the information that comes in and, 
making use of the diplomatic pouches, passes 
on what is new and useful to Moscow.” 
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Here is the testimony of J. Edgar Hoover, 
Chief of the Federal Bureau of Investigation: 

“Experience has revealed that foreign es- 
pionage agents seek the protection of a legal 
cover. By that, I mean they seek admittance 
into the United States on diplomatic pass- 
ports. They seek assignments to some offi- 
cial foreign agency and thus conceal them- 
selves under the diplomatic cloak of immu- 
nity. To further avert suspicion, a high- 
ranking espionage agent may very well be 
employed as a clerk or in some minor capaci- 
ty in a foreign establishment. However, 
when he speaks, those with higher sounding 
titles follow his orders without question. 
Foreign espionage services maintain strict 
supervision over their activities in this 
country.” 

Right there may I point out that under 
our present laws the Department of Justice 
is powerless to exclude these foreign agents. 
In passing, may I say that the Department 
of State has appeared more than anxious 
to extend our hospitality to them without 
stint. An example of this tenderness toward 
these foreign agents is the contents of an 
unsolicited letter which I received from the 
Secretary of State vigorously opposing a bill 
which I introduced to provide for the exclu- 
sion of any alien, irrespective of his status, 
who seeks to enter the United States to 
engage in subversive activities. The theme 
of this letter of protest was that to exclude 
officials of Communist governments, even 
though they may seek entry to engage in 
subversive activities, might offend Commu- 
nist Russia, 

How long, Mr. President, are we to remain 
hypnotized by the illusion that we can deal 
with madmen as though they were sane? 
How much longer shall we betray those of 
our own flesh and blood who are even now 
baring their breasts to the cannon and tanks 
which were assembled in the Soviet Union? 

The severance of diplomatic relations is a 
last effort to salvage our moral leadership 
of the world and to avoid the terrible con- 
sequences of world war III. This course is 
but responsive to the law of self-preserva- 
tion. It will be the true voice of America 
which surely will be heard by all the people 
of the world. 


Mr. McCARRAN. I was pleased, Mr. 
President, to join with the junior Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. JENNER], in the 
recent past in the submission of Senate 
Resolution 247, which calls for the sev- 
erance of diplomatic relations with the 
governments of the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries and the convoking of an interna- 
tional conference of the free nations of 
the world for the purpose of agreeing 
upon united action to destroy the Com- 
munist fifth column and to resist fur- 
ther aggression by international com- 
munism. Since the submission of Senate 
Resolution 247, I am gratified to report 
that there has been a substantial re- 
sponse from Americans all over the coun- 
try to this proposed course of action. 
Mr.. President, individuals and organ- 
izations across the length and breadth 
of this land are becoming increasingly 
cognizant of the urgency of adopting 
this proposed policy. I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. President, that the resolu- 
tion, Senate Resolution 247, and the 
statement which accompanied it at the 
time of introduction, be now inserted in 
the Recor as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 


‘tion and statement were ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Resolved, That— 
(1) Whereas it is morally wrong for the 
Government of the United States to main- 
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tain diplomatic relations with the band of 
Kremlin international outlaws who, by 
stealth and ruthless power, have enslaved 
one-third of the peoples of the world; and 
whereas the outposts and advance positions 
of this outlaw band, received and tolerated 
under the guise of “diplomatic missions,” 
in the United States and other countries of 
the free world are in fact nests of espionage, 
seditious propaganda and sabotage: There- 
fore, it is the sense of the Senate that the 
Government of the United States should 
sever diplomatic relations with the alleged 
Government of Soviet Russia and with the 
alleged governments of the countries which 
have bean ensiaved by the alleged Govern- 
ment of Soviet Russia. 

(2) Whereas the tentacles of international 
communism are ever reaching for new areas 
of conquest, and this spreading menace can 
be effectively combated only by concerted 
action of the free nations: Therefore, it is 
the sense of the Senate that the Government 
of the United States should convoke an in- 
ternational conference of the free nations of 
the world for the purpose of agreeing upon 
united action (a) to destroy the Commu- 
nist fifth column, and (b) to resist further 
aggression by international communism, 


JENNER-MCCARRAN RESOLUTION To SEVER DIP- 
LOMATIC RELATIONS WITH IRON CURTAIN 
GOVERNMENTS AND To CALL FOR A CONFER- 
ENCE OF FREE NATIONS 


In an official note to the then President of 
the United States on November 16, 1933, as 
a prelude to the establishment of diplomatic 
relations between the Government of the 
United States and the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Maxim 
Litvinoff, who was People’s Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs, pledged the Soviet Govern- 
ment: 

“1. To respect scrupulously the indisputa- 
ble right of the United States to order its 
own life within its own jurisdiction in its 
own way and to refrain from interfering in 
any manner in the internal affairs of the 
United States, its Territories or possessions. 

“2. To refrain, and to restrain all persons 
in government service and all organizations 
of the government or under its direct or 
indirect control, including organizations in 
receipt of any financial assistance from it, 
from any act overt or covert liable in any way 
whatsoever to injure the tranquillity, pros- 
perity, order, or security of the whole or any 
part of the United States, its Territories or 
possessions, and, in particular, from any act 
tending to incite or encourage armed inter- 
vention, or any agitation or propaganda hav- 
ing as an aim, the violation of the territorial 
integrity of the United States, its Territories 
or possessions, or the bringing about by force 
of a change in the political or social order 
of the whole or any part of the United States, 
its Territories or possessions. 

“3. Not to permit the formation or resi- 
dence on its territory of any organization or 
group—and to prevent the activity on its 
territory of any organization or group, or 
of representatives or officials of any organ- 
ization or group—which makes claim to be 
the Government of, or makes attempt upon 
the territorial integrity of, the United States, 
its Territories, or possessions; not to form, 
subsidize, support or permit on its territory 
military organizations or groups having the 
aim of armed struggle against the United 
States, its Territories or possessions, and to 
prevent any recruiting on behalf of such 
organizations and groups. 

“4. Not to permit the formation or resi- 
dence on its territory of any organization or 
group—and to prevent the activity on its ter- 
ritory of any organization or group, or of 
representatives or officials of any organiza- 
tion or group—which has as an aim the over- 
throw or the preparation for the overthrow 
of, or the bringing about by force of a change 
in the political or social order of the whole 
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or any part of the United States, its Terri- 
tories or possessions.” 

On that same day, November 16, 1933, the 
then President of the United States accepted 
this pledge of the Soviet Government and 
diplomatic relations were established be- 
tween the Governments of the two countries, 

Long before that fateful day, the Com- 
munist Manifesto had announced: 

“In short, the Communists everywhere 
support every revolutionary movement 
against the existing social and political order 
of things. * * * 

“The Communists disdain to conceal their 
views and aims. They openly declare that 
their ends can be attained only by the for- 
cible overthrow of all existing social condi- 
tions.” 

Long before that fateful day, Nicoli Lenin 
himself had proclaimed: 

“The existence of the Soviet Republic side 
by side with imperialist states for a long 
time is unthinkable. One or the other must 
triumph in the end. And before that end 
supervenes, a series of frightful collisions 
between the Soviet Republic and the bour- 
geois states will be inevitable.” 

In the face of this record of the aims and 
objectives of the Soviet Union, was the pledge 
given to our Government on November 16, 
1933, to be believed and accepted in good 
faith? 

Let us turn again to the writings of Lenin 
himself: 

“We must be able to withstand all this, 
to agree to all and every sacrifice, and 
even—if need be—to resort to various strate- 
gems, artifices, illegal methods, to evasions 
and subterfuges * * +,” 

A moment's reflection on the treachery 
which spawned the infamous, godless tyranny 
that was then just beginning to whet its 
appetite for the enslavement of all humanity 
should have given pause. 

A glance at the Soviet Union’s record as 
a consistent violator of international com- 
mitments and pacts prior to November 1933 
s ould have prompted hesitation. 

In spite of these grim warnings, our Gov- 
ernment not only established diplomatic 
relations with the dictators of the Kremlin 
but, since then, has fed their conspiratorial 
apparatus with billions of our wealth, with 
concessions, and appeasement ad nauseam. 

Did the Soviet Union keep its pledge to the 
Government of the United States? Here are 
the words of William Z. Foster, national 
chairman of the Communist Party in the 
United States: 

“When a Communist heads the Govern- 
ment of the United States—and that day 
will come just as surely as the sun rises— 
the government will not be a capitalist gov- 
ernment but a Soviet government, and be- 
hind this government will stand the Red 
army to enforce the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat.” 

On September 30, 1950, the Congress, after 
years of investigation, inquiry, and direct 
observation, legislatively declared: 

“There exists a world Communist move- 
ment which, in its origin, its development, 
and its present practice, is a worldwide revo- 
lutionary movement whose purpose it is to 
establish a Communist totalitarian dictator- 
ship in the countries throughout the world 
through the medium of a worldwide Com- 
munist organization. 

“The Communist organization in the 
United States, pursuing its stated objectives, 
the recent successes of Communist methods 
in other countries, and the nature and con- 
trol of the world Communist movement it- 
self, presents a clear and present danger to 
the security of the United States and to the 
existence of free American institutions.” 

Today, we read the gruesome record of 
this monster which is written in the blood 
of its victims and we are appalled by its 
insatiable appetite. It has devoured untold 
millions of human souls. It grips millions 
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more who are wasting to an agonizing death 
in slave-labor camps. 

Today, there are some 20 million agents 
of this conspiracy against humanity itself 
spread out in a deadly fifth column encom- 
passing the globe. 

Today, there are legions of worldwide 
interlocking nerve centers for espionage, 
sabotage, and subversion, masquerading as 
diplomatic establishments, under the disci- 
pline of the fiends of the Kremlin. 

Today, the awful truth is that the tenta- 
cles of this Red octopus embrace one-third 
of the world’s population and one-fourth of 
the world’s land surface, and these tentacles 
are reaching to encompass the globe. 

The Senate resolution calls for the sever- 
ance of diplomatic relations with the Krem- 
lin and with these governments which are 
satellites of the Kremlin. 

The conscience of the world demands that 
this Nation, as the last great bastion of 
freedom, take the lead in expelling from the 
family of nations the tyrants of Moscow. 
This course of action would give notice to 
the enslaved peoples of the world, and those 
who are threatened with enslavement, that 
we will no longer welcome their vile oppres- 
sors at the council tables of the world to 
spew forth their venom in mockery of men 
of good will. 

We can no longer blind ourselves to the 
fact that there can be no binding agreement 
or solemn pact with men who know no 
morality and whose only god is naked, brute 
force. 

This course of action is likewise impelled 
by the grim necessity to protect ourselves 
against the penetration of this country by 
the master plotters, in the guise of diplo- 
mats. 

The Senate resolution also calls for the 
convoking of an international conference of 
free nations of the world for the purpose of 
agreeing upon united action (a) to destroy 
the Communist fifth column, and (b) to 
resist further aggression by international 
communism. 

Although the Communist world is welded 
in a unity of steel, division and disunity 
characterize the nations which have not suc- 
cumbed to the aggression of the Kremlin. 
A startling fact is that the Moscow trade 
offensive has penetrated deep into the eco- 
nomic life of the free world with the result 
that there are currently being drawn into 
the Communist orbit the economic systems of 
the free nations. This means not only a 
transfusion of the strength of the free world 
into the Iron Curtain countries but eventual 
economic strangulation of the West. 

Those nations which are yet free must, 
before it is too late, choose up sides and 
declare themselves for united action to quar- 
antine the marauding fanatics who threaten 
to destroy civilization itself. 

It is hoped that the Senate resolution will 
have wide circulation and discussion. It 
offers a vehicle for the formulation of one 
overall policy to strengthen ourselves and 
the free world against the deadly impending 
peril. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, in 
the course of the last several weeks a 
special task force of the Internal Secu- 
rity Subcommittee of the Senate has 
been conducting a series of hearings on 
the strategy and tactics of world com- 
munism. One of the chief subjects to 
which the witnesses in these hearings 
have been addressing themselves is the 
Communist trade offensive pursuant to 
which the Kremlin is striving for eco- 
nomic strangulation of the West. In 
view of the facts which we have been de- 
veloping in this task force, I joined with 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER] 
and the Senator from Idaho IMr. 
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WELKER] in the sponsorship of S. 3632, 
which would make it a felony to import 
into the United States, or to ship in in- 
terstate commerce, any commodity or 
goods produced by slave labor. I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill, S. 3632, 
and the statement which accompanied it 
at the time of its introduction, be incor- 
porated at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
statement were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, from and after the 
effective date of this act, it shall be unlaw- 
ful to import into the United States or to 
ship in interstate commerce in the United 
States any commodity or goods produced by 
slave labor. 

Sec. 2. Any person who shall violate this 
act shall be guilty of a felony, and upon con- 
viction thereof shall be punished by impris- 
onment of not more than 2 years, or by a fine 
of not more than $1,000, or both. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR JENNER 


In the recent past, as chairman of the In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee of the Senate, 
I appointed a task force for the purpose of 
maintaining a continuing study and inves- 
tigation of the Strategy and Tactics of World 
Communism. This task force, which con- 
sists of myself as chairman, with Senators 
HERMAN WELKER and PaT MCCARRAN as mem- 
bers, has been conducting a series of hear- 
ings on this general subject because we know 
that to adequately appraise the operation of 
the Communist conspiracy in this Nation it 
is essential that we keep abreast of the world 
strategy and tactics of international com- 
m iF 
In the hearings which we have thus far 
conducted one of the principal subjects 
which has been under consideration is the 
world-wide trade offensive of the Kremlin 
which hus as its ultimate goal economic 
strangulation of the West through ruinous 
competition of the products of slave labor. 
This threat presents to us not only the issue 
of protecting the American workingman in 
his job but it also presents a moral issue of 
the highest order. Every shipload of goods 
produced by slave labor in Iron Curtain 
countries which we import into this country 
merely whets the appetite of the Kremlin 
for greater numbers to be subjected to this 
inhuman exploitation. 

Accordingly, the bill (S. 3632) has been 
patterned after our laws which prohibit the 
shipment in interstate commerce of goods 
produced by child labor. If those laws are 
right, then this bill is right. If it is right to 
protect the American workingman from 
ruinous competition by slave labor then this 
bill is right. If it is right to protect ourselves 
and the free world from the spreading men- 
ace of international communism then this 
bill is right. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, it 
should shock the conscience of every 
American to know that there are those 
highly placed in this Government who 
even at this late hour think that we 
should open our doors for entry of goods 
produced by slave labor from behind the 
Iron Curtain, and that we should fur- 
ther enmesh ourselves and the free 
world in the economic clutches of 
the Kremlin. I say without equivoca- 


tion, the antislave labor bill, S. 3632, 
should become law as soon as possible. 
Moving now, Mr. President, from this 
brief survey of the picture of world 
communism and some recent efforts to 
combat it, let us glance at that part of 
the conspiratorial apparatus which op- 
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erates in the United States. Consistent 
with the Kremlin-centered nature of the 
world conspiracy is the fact that the 
Communist apparatus in our country is 
not a homegrown product, but is a weed 
transplanted from abroad. The 5-year 
intensive study of our immigration and 
naturalization system, which I had the 
honor of directing, shows conclusively 
the intimate relationship between our 
immigration system and the Communist 
apparatus in the United States. The 
facts which we developed in our investi- 
gation trace the development of the 
Communist conspiracy in the United 
States directly to the loopholes in our 
immigration laws—loopholes which we 
have undertaken to plug effectively in 
the Immigration and Nationality Act 
which is even at this very moment under 
bitter attack by the Communists and 
their dupes. May I say in passing that 
the enactment of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act has resulted in over 9,000 
investigations for possible cancellation 
of citizenship for subversive naturalized 
citizens, and over 10,000 investigations 
of subversive aliens for possible deporta- 
tion from the United States. Is there 
any wonder then that the Immigration 
and Nationality Act is high on the prior- 
ity list of the Communists for destruc- 
tion? 

Let those who would fight the Com- 
munists and preserve America, put first 
things first. Let them not pay lipservice 
to the fight and then join in the assault 
upon the fortress which is designed to 
protect us. At this very hour, the Com- 
munist Party is organizing all over this 
Nation cells and fronts under the guise 
of study groups for the purpose of prop- 
agandizing and agitating for the repeal 
or emasculation of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. Joining in this move- 
ment are, of course, the same category 
of pinks and dupes who have joined in 
other movements which this country has 
witnessed to destroy our liberties. I 
thank God, however, that the vast ma- 
jority of the American people and the 
patriotic organizations that supported 
us at the time of the enactment of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act are 
firm in their determination that it shall 
remain intact. 

May I point out, Mr. President, that 
notwithstanding the rising unemploy- 
ment in this country, there is pending 
on the agenda of the Committee on the 
Judiciary a bill (H. R. 8193) which 
would transfer the visas prescribed for 
refugees, under the Refugee Relief Act, 
to nationals who are not refugees, and 
open the doors to a flood of aliens ir- 
respective of the availability of jobs and 
housing. This would be an abandon- 
ment of the principle upon which the 
Refugee Relief Act was promoted in the 
Congress, the principle of helping refu- 
gees, and would start us on the road to- 
ward attempting to absorb the popula- 
tion of overpopulated countries of the 
world. Conquest by infiltration is one 
of the facets of Communist activities 
toward the domination of the world. 

I invite the attention of Senators like- 
wise to legislative and administrative 
programs for the financing by our Gov- 
ernment of the movement of untold 
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thousands of unscreened peoples into 
the Western Hemisphere. In view of 
the heavy proportion of Communists in 
those countries of Europe which are 
presently overpopulated, and the in- 
creasing threat of Communist penetra- 
tion at our own back door in the Western 
Hemisphere, these programs constitute 
a serious blow to the security of our 
Nation and should be viewed with deep 
concern. 

Still another item to which I should 
like to call the attention of the Senate, 
while I am discussing our immigration 
system, is the situation which prevails 
on the Mexican border. Under date of 
February 26, 1954, I addressed a letter 
to the Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
NER] as chairman of the Internal Secu- 
rity Subcommittee with reference to this 
acute situation. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of this letter be now 
inserted in the body of the RECORD as 
a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
February 26, 1954. 
Hon. WILLIAM E. JENNER, 

Chairman, Internal Security Sub- 
committee, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: I am writing to recom- 
mend that the Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee undertake as soon as possible an in- 
vestigation of a matter which has long 
caused me grave concern and which has 
now become a critical threat to the internal 
security of this Nation, namely, the mass in- 
vasion by illegal aliens across the Mexican 
border. 

I shall not undertake to detail the many 
facets of the problem. In general, however, 
these facts demand our immediate atten- 
tion: 

1. The number of apprehensions of illegal 
aliens has increased progressively in the last 
10 years, from 16,500 in fiscal year 1943 to 
875,318 in 1953. This appalling number of 
apprehensions does not, of course, represent 
all of the aliens who crossed the Mexican 
border illegally, because our border patrol is 
so undermanned that it cannot cope ade- 
quately with the mass invasion across our 
southern border. 

2. The flood of illegal aliens across our 
Mexican border has brought serious social 
and economic problems, including the de- 
pressing of wage scales and living standards, 
increasing crime, disease and sanitation 
problems. 

8. Aside from the foregoing social and eco- 
nomic problems, the situation on the Mexican 
border constitutes a direct threat to the in- 
ternal security of this Nation because it is 
an open door for Communist agents who 
are, even on this very day, crossing and re- 
crossing in furtherance of their nefarious 
designs. 

4. Although the Immigration and National- 
ity Act and other legislative endeavors have 
strengthened the law and enforcement proce- 
dures to prevent aliens from entering or re- 
maining in the United States illegally, and 
although some of us through the years have 
been fighting for an increase in manpower 
to meet this situation, the budget which 
has been submitted to the Appropriations 
Committees for the border patrol would 
necessitate a further manpower reduction. 
This is nothing short of trifing with the se- 
curity of this country. 

I do not presume at this time to suggest 
complete answers to this deplorable situa- 
tion, Over the course of many years I have 
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been concerned with this situation, and have 
taken several steps in an effort to cope with 
it. First of all, I have fought for adequate 
appropriations to sustain the effectiveness 
of the border patrol. I have supported legis- 
lation and implementing agreements to ef- 
fect legal migrations of Mexican laborers so 
as to minimize the incentive for employ- 
ment of illegal aliens. In preparing the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, I incorporated 
provisions which would strengthen the law 
on the apprehension and deportation of il- 
legal aliens and facilitate the border patrol 
in making arrests. 

Despite these efforts the situation con- 
tinues to grow worse by the week and it is 
now apparent that a comprehensive, inten- 
sive investigation must be undertaken at the 
earliest possible moment. May I say that 
tuls is not simply an immigration problem, 
nor is it a problem that is of concern only 
to the southwest sections of this country. 
It is now a problem of internal security and 
should be dealt with by the Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee. I therefore strongly 
urge that the Internal Security Subcommit- 
tee forthwith initiate an investigation ard 
study of the situation which I have only 
briefly outlined in this letter. 

Kindest personal regards and all good 
wishes. 

Sincerely, 
Pat McCarran. 


Mr. McCARRAN. I am gratified to 
report, Mr. President, that as a result of 
my letter, a special task force of the In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee has been 
established to make a thoroughgoing 
investigation of this situation. 

I am also gratified to report that as a 
result of protests some of us made about 
the budget cut for administration of the 
border patrol, a supplemental estimate 
has been transmitted for an additional $3 
million to provide for necessary services 
in this connection. This estimate, if ap- 
proved, will permit return to the Cana- 
dian border of the inspectors temporarily 
borrowed from duty there to help out on 
the Mexican border, and will also provide 
for improved enforcement of the law in 
the area where the so-called wetbacks 
are a primary problem. 

Before concluding on the subject of 
the immigration system and its relation- 
ship to our internal security, may I com- 
ment respecting a proposal contained in 
the bill, S. 2757, which would amend the 
Immigration and Nationality Act to pro- 
vide for the loss of nationality of persons 
convicted of certain crimes. I suggest, 
Mr. President, in all fairness, that ir- 
respective of the good intentions of the 
proponents of this measure, it would do 
more harm than good, and that the sub- 
ject matter is adequately covered by ex- 
isting provisions of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. Section 349 (a) (9) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act 
provides for the loss of nationality by a 
national of the United States, whether 
acquired by birth or by naturalization, 
upon the commission of any act of trea- 
son against, or attempting by force to 
overthrow, or bearing arms against the 
United States, if and when he is con- 
victed thereof by a court-martial or by a 
court of competent jurisdiction. The 
bill, S. 2757, is so phrased that a native- 
born citizen of the United States could 
be divested of his citizenship for minor 
offenses; and at the same time, if this 
bill became law it could in some in- 
stances preclude convictions for treason 
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against persons who had committed seri- 
ous offenses against the United States; 
because only a citizen can be convicted 
of treason, and the bill, S. 2757, could 
cause loss of citizenship in advance of a 
possible treason prosecution. I suggest, 
Mr. Chairman, that this is an area of 
legislation which warrants positive ob- 
jective study rather than hasty action, 
and that from all reports the present pro- 
visions of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act are adequate. 

Mr. President, I invite the attention 
of the Senate to a vital area which has 
long been the subject of intensive in- 
vestigation and study by the Senate Se- 
curity Subcommittee, and which is cur- 
rently the subject of several legislative 
proposals; namely, Communist penetra- 
tion of labor organizations. 

Over the course of the past 2 or 3 years, 
the International Security Subcommit- 
tee has conducted intensive studies and 
investigations resulting in exposure of 
Communist penetration of certain iabor 
organizations. 

In addition, a special task force of the 
Internal Security Subcommittee spent 
several months in hearings on a number 
of bills which are designed to curb Com- 
munist penetration and domination of 
labor organizations. As a result of this 
work the Committee on the Judiciary 
has recently reported to the Senate a 
bill which I introduced, S. 23, which 
makes it unlawful for a member of a 
Communist organization to hold an of- 
fice or employment with any labor or- 
ganization and permits employers to dis- 
charge persons who willfully remain 
members of organizations designated as 
subversive by the Attorney General of 
the United States, after learning of such 
designation, or who conceal such mem- 
bership, or refuse to testify concerning 
it. 

It should be noted that this bill con- 
sists of 2 sections which would be en- 
forced in 2 different ways. The pro- 
hibition against the holding of an office 
or employment with a labor organization 
by a member of a Communist organiza- 
tion would apply only in the case of 
organizations designated as Communist 
by a final order of the Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Board; and would be en- 
forced, in proper case, by a United 
States attorney bringing an information 
or seeking an indictment against the in- 
dividual violator. With respect to the 
right of employers to discharge subver- 
sives, the bill would be operative only 
when a discharged employee brought a 
complaint before the National Labor 
Relations Board alleging that his dis- 
charge constituted an unfair labor prac- 
tice. In such case, under this proposed 
law, it would be a sufficient defense for 
the employer to show that the employee 
had willfully continued as a member of 
a subversive organization cited as such 
by the Attorney General, or had con- 
cealed such membership or refused to 
testify with respect thereto. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
(S. 23) and the report thereon be in- 
cluded at this point in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks. 

. There being no objection, the bill (S. 
23) and the report (No. 1508) were or- 
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dered to be printed in the REcorpD, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the 
Subversive Activities Control Act of 1950 
(Public Law 831, 81st Cong.) is amended 
by renumbering paragraph (15) as paragraph 
(16) and inserting after the paragraph (14) 
the following new paragraph: 

“(15) Labor organizations are at times 
infiltrated by subversive persons who are 
members of Communist organizations and 
fronts and whose activities disrupt normal 
peaceful labor relations and limit or embar- 
rass the choice of loyal citizens in affiliating 
with loyal labor organizations.” 

Sec. 2. Subsection 5 (a) (1) of the Subver- 
sive Activities Control Act of 1950, as en- 
acted in the Internal Security Act of 1950 
(Public Law 831, 8lst Cong.), is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“(E) to hold any office or employment 
with any labor organization, as that term is 
defined in section 2 (5) of the National Labor 
Relations Act, as amended by section 101 of 
the Labor Management Relations Act, 1947 
(61 Stat. 137-138).” 

Sec. 3. Section 5 of the Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Act of 1950, as enacted in the 
Internal Security Act of 1950 (Public Law 
831, 81st Cong.) is amended by adding the 
following subsection: 

„d) Nothing in this act or any other 
statute of the United States shall preclude 
an employer from discharging without lia- 
bility an employee who voluntarily contin- 
ues as a member of an organization duly 
designated by the Attorney General of the 
United States as subversive, or who has ac- 
tively concealed his membership in such an 
organization, or who has refused to state to 
a duly constituted congressional legislative 
committee whether or not he is or has 
knowingly or willingly been a member of 
such an organization.” 


The Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
Was referred the bill (S. 23) to make it un- 
lawful for a member of a Communist organ- 
ization to hold an office or employment with 
any labor organization, and to permit the 
discharge by employers of persons who are 
members of organizations designated as sub- 
versive by the Attorney General of the 
United States, having considered the same, 
reports favorably thereon, without amend- 
ment, and recommends that the bill do pass. 

This is the case in which the title of the 
bill tells what is in it. The purpose of this 
bill is to make it unlawful for a member of a 
Communist organization to hold an office or 
employment with any labor organization, 
and to permit employers to discharge persons 
who are members of organizations desig- 
nated as subversive by the Attorney General 
of the United States. 

The bill does not involve proscription or 
attainder, because the Communist organi- 
zations whose members could not hold an 
office or employment with any labor organi- 
zation would by definition be those organ- 
izations found to be Communist by the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board, in accord- 
ance with the procedures set up in the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Act, and designated 
as Communist organizations by a final order 
of the Board. 

In the case of the provision respecting 
discharge of members of organization de- 
signated by the Attorney General as sub- 
versive, there is no proscription or attainder, 
and no curtailment of the right to work, 
since the right to discharge without liability 
is only granted in the case of an employee 
who voluntarily continues as a member of an 
organization duly designated by the Attor- 
ney General of the United States as subver- 
sive. Voluntary continuance necessarily 
connotes knowledge that the organization 
has been designated as subversive, or at least 
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reasonable notice of the fact of such desig- 
nation. 

Discharge without liability would also be 
made possible, under this provision, in the 
case of employees who— 

(1) actively conceal membership in an or- 
ganization designated by the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States as subversive (that 
is, who with knowledge or reasonable notice 
of such designation, takes some action with 
the intent and purpose of concealing his 
membership in such organization), and 

(2) refuse to answer before a duly consti- 
tuted congressional legislative committee 
respecting knowing or willing membership in 
an organization designated as subversive by 
the Attorney General. 

This bill was the subject of extensive hear- 
ings (in connection with two other measures 
pending before the committee, namely, S. 
1254 by Senator GOLDWATER and S. 1606 by 
Senator BUTLER of Maryland). The hearings 
were conducted by a special task force of 
the Subcommittee on Internal Security. The 
hearings were held on December 21, 1953, 
and January 14, 15, and 22, February 18, 19, 
and 26, March 3, 4, and 25, 1954. The hear- 
ings have been printed. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
think it should be called to the attention 
of the Senate that this bill, S. 23, is being 
subjected to a vicious attack by the 
Communist-controlled United Electrical 
Workers Union. A recent issue of the 
house organ of this Communist-con- 
trolled union, the UE News, contained 
statements wholly contrary to fact, al- 
leging that this bill had been approved 
by the Judiciary Committee without ade- 
quate explanation, and stating that it 
was placed on the committee agenda 
through staff trickery. This charge was 
so serious, Mr. President, that in spite 
of its source, I took the matter up in the 
meeting of the Judiciary Committee on 
Tuesday, June 29. The chairman of the 
committee assured the committee at that 
time, as the committee minutes will 
show, that statements made in this arti- 
cle in the UE News were untrue, that the 
bill S. 23 was reported from subcom- 
mittee and placed on the committee 
agenda in the usual way, and that on the 
day when it was passed by the committee, 
it was fully explained and thoroughly 
discussed in advance of committee 
action. 

So that the record may be clear with 
respect to this matter, I ask unanimous 
consent that there may be printed in the 
Recorp at this point, the article to which 
I have referred, which appeared in the 
UE News, and also an excerpt from the 
minutes of the meeting of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, on June 7, 1954, relating 
to the action by the committee on the 
bill S. 23. 

There being no objection, the article 
and the excerpt from minutes were or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


[From the UE News of June 14, 1954] 


ON CAPITOL HiLt—Bare Plor To SNEAK 
BROWNELL MEASURES THROUGH CONGRESS 
(By Russ Nixon) 

The UE in Washington has exposed a 
scheme to try and sneak through the 
Brownell bills seeking to liquidate unions 
and set up brainwashing screening for all 
workers. It has become clear that the spon- 
sors of this antilabor, antidemocratic legis- 
lation had hopes while no one was looking 
to set up this unpopular legislation for blitz 
passage during the last weeks of the present 
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Congress. Here as the details of the at- 
tempted sneak play. 

In the Senate, the Brownell legislation is 
faced with the opposition of the Senate Ju- 
diciary chairman and Senators KILGORE, KE- 
FAUVER, and HENNINGS. To get around this 
opposition, a maneuver was worked to get 
a bill similar to the Brownell proposals, the 
McCarran bill, S. 23, reported onto the floor 
of the Senate. With this done, it is hoped 
to be able to tack on the Brownell legisla- 
tion as a substitute. This could be done 
without any special hearings or committee 
consideration on the Brownell legislation as 
such. 

UE President Fitzgerald and UE Washing- 
ton representatives visited Senate Judiciary 
Committee Chairman Lancer and learned 
how this maneuver was worked. Chairman 
LANGER explained that the bill was put into 
his hands for reporting to the Senate floor 
without any staff indication that there was 
opposition by the labor movement and civil- 
liberties groups. 

It was sandwiched into the midst of a 
group of noncontroversial, individual, pri- 
vate relief bills. Senator Lancer was bit- 
terly angry at being misled on this legisla- 
tion and in our company called the staff 
member responsible, and threatened to fire 
him as a consequence. The damage, how- 
ever, is done since unanimous approval of 
the Senate would be necessary to withdraw 
the McCarran bill at this time. This means 
the Senate can act on the Brownell legis- 
lation at any time chosen by the Republican 
leadership without any further hearings or 
committee consideration. 

In the House, the Judiciary Committee 
was preparing to go ahead on the Brownell 
bills without ever announcing regular pub- 
lic hearings or arranging for full hearings 
of either the supporters of the legislation 
or its opponents. The UE wired every mem- 
ber of the House Judiciary Committee de- 
manding that Brownell be called up to de- 
fend his outrageous legislation, that a regu- 
lar public announcement be made of the 
hearings, and that all interested parties be 
afforded an opportunity to testify. The ex- 
cellent efforts of UE locals throughout the 
country in requesting such open hearings 
has already created a possibility of fore- 
stalling this blitz operation in the House. 

As matters now stand, the UE is sched- 
uled to testify on June 23. Several other 
unions and civil-liberties organizations have 
also applied to testify. 

Why are the Republicans using this sneak 

blitz procedure? It's an old trick that is 
used by those pushing legislation which 
can't stand the light of day. Significantly, 
the so-called Smith Act was passed by such 
a maneuver in 1940 as an amendment to the 
Alien Registration Act. 
This far-reaching anti-civil-liberties law 
was passed without ever receiving a favor- 
able report of a congressional committee, 
without hearings, and without a rollcall vote 
on the floor of Congress. Only 111 of the 435 
Members of Congress even voted on this is- 
sue at that time. Similarly, the section of 
the Taft-Hartley law requiring non-Com- 
munist affidavits was never the subject of 
committee hearings, but was put into the 
bill on the floor of Congress. 

It’s no wonder that this sneak blitz ap- 
proach is being made to an antidemocratic, 
antilabor program which parallels almost ex- 
actly the initial decrees by which Hitler 
came to power in Germany (see below). If 
the American people know how our big 
business in Government and Congress is try- 
ing to set up an American version of Hitler- 
ism, they won't stand for it. It's because 
Brownell and his big-business partners know 
this that they try to avoid open hearings, 
full discussion, and record votes. Demo- 
cratic procedures stand in the way of those 
who want to destroy democracy. If we use 
our democratic procedures enough we can 
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stop Brownell from trying to put McCarthy- 
ism into the form of new laws destroying 
democracy in America. 


EXCERPT FROM MINUTES OF JUDICIARY COM- 
MITTEE MEETING OF JUNE 7, 1954 

On motion of Senator MCarran, the com- 
mittee proceeded to consider S. 23 making it 
unlawful for a member of a Communist or- 
ganization to hold office or employment with 
any labor organization and permitting dis- 
charge by employers of persons who are 
members of organizations designated as sub- 
versive by the Attorney General of the 
United States. At the request of the chair- 
man, Mr. Sourwine of the committee staff ex- 
plained the purposes of the bill. In response 
to inquiry by Senator KILGORE with respect 
to the means of enforcement of the provi- 
sions, Mr. Sourwine provided a further ex- 
planation. Senator MCCARRAN supple- 
mented the explanation of the bill by a fur- 
ther statement. On motion of Senator JEN- 
NER, there being no objection, S. 23 was 
approved. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, just 
reported from the Judiciary Committee 
is another bill, favorably acted on by 
the Internal Security Subcommittee, 
which would amend the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Act to provide for the de- 
termination of the identity of Commu- 
nist-dominated labor organizations and 
preclude the certification by the National 
Labor Relations Board of a Communist 
labor organization as a bargaining agen- 
cy. This bill represents a subcommittee 
redraft and composition of measures in- 
troduced severally by the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BUTLER], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. FERGUSON], and 
the senior Senator from Nevadz. In my 
judgment, Mr. President, these two bills, 
S. 23, and the new subcommittee bill cur- 
rently pending in the Committee on the 
Judiciary, are important weapons in our 
fight to protect the internal security of 
this Nation, and should become law. 

I now invite the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the general propositions advanced 
in proposed legislation to outlaw the 
Communist Party. A number of bills 
having this objective have been intro- 
duced in both Houses of the Congress. 

I have resisted the urge to introduce 
a bill to outlaw the Communist Party 
because I do not believe that, on balance, 
enactment of such legislation would be 
wise at this time. 

The Subversive Activities Control Act, 
which is title I of the Internal Security 
Act, set up a process, consonant with 
the American system, for having the 
Communist Party declared a “Commu- 
nist-action organization” under the act; 
and when this has been accomplished, 
the party will be effectively outlawed. 
We are perhaps a year, at the outside, 
away from accomplishment of this pur- 
pose under the act—there is a final order 
of the Board now on appeal before the 
Court of Appeals, with a possible appeal 
to the Supreme Court to follow. How- 
ever, it has been 4 years since the act was 
passed, so the job is four-fifths done. 
Furthermore, it is being done in such a 
way as to demonstrate that we can cope 
with the Communist Party without for- 
going any of our principles with respect 
to due process of law. 
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To enact at this date a statute di- 
rectly outlawing the Communist Party, 
without any judicial or quasi-judicial 
process, would, in effect, supersede the 
Internal Security Act, would make a 
dead loss out of 4 years of progress under 
that act, and would only open the way 
to new litigation on the new law, which 
might run for a number of years before 
it could be determined finally. Further- 
more, there is a considerable chance 
that the new statute outlawing the Com- 
munist Party might be declared uncon- 
stitutional; in which case the cause of 
anticommunism would have suffered a 
severe setback. 

And now, Mr. President, may I invite 
the attention of the Senate to still an- 
other vital area, namely, Communist 
propaganda. It will be recalled, Mr. 
President, that the Internal Security 
Act requires that any organization re- 
quired to register under the act as a 
Communist-action or Communist-front 
organization must label its printed ma- 
terial so that the recipient may know 
that he is reading Communist literature. 
A special task force of the Interna! Se- 
curity Subcommittee has over the course 
of the last few years been conducting a 
continuous study and investigation of 
Communist propaganda, its extent, its 
mode of entry into the United States, 
and its dissemination. As a result of 
the work of this task force, a bill, S. 
2766, introduced by the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. WELKER], was recently 
passed by the Senate. This bill requires 
the registration by Communist-action or 
Communist-front organizations of all 
equipment for the printing or publica- 
tion of printed matter. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
(S. 2766) and the report thereon be in- 
cluded at this point in the RECORD as 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
2766) and the report of the committee 
(Rept. No. 1433) were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 7 (d) of 
the Internal Security Act of 1950, as amended 
(50 U. S. C. 786 (d)), is amended by adding 
after paragraph (5) the following: 

“(6) A listing, in such form and detail 
as the Attorney General shall by regulation 
prescribe, of all printing presses and ma- 
chines including but not limited to rotary 
presses, flatbed cylinder presses, platen 
presses, lithographs, offsets, photo-offsets, 
mimeograph machines, multigraph ma- 
chines, multilith machines, duplicating ma- 
chines, ditto machines, linotype machines, 
intertype machines, monotype machines, 
and all other types of printing presses, type- 
setting machines, or any mechanical devices 
used or intended to be used, or capable of 
being used to produce or publish printed 
matter or material, which are in the pos- 
session, custody, ownership, or control of the 
Communist-action or Communist-front or- 
ganization or its officers, members, affiliates, 
associates, group, or groups in which the 
Communist-action or Communist-front or- 
ganization, its officers or members have an 
interest.” 


The Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2766) to amend 
section 7 (d) of the Internal Security Act 
of 1950, having considered the same, reports 
favorably thereon with amendments and 
recommends that the bill, as amended, do 
pass, 
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AMENDMENTS 


The amendments are as follows: 

1. On page 1, line 6, change the letter 
“eo to viet Bond 

2. On page 2, in lines 7, 9, and 10, change 
the word “Communist action” to “Commu- 
nist-action” and the word “Communist 
front” to “Communist-front” wherever they 
appear. 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to amend the 
Internal Security Act of 1950 so as to pro- 
vide that any organization required to reg- 
ister under the act as a Communist-action 
or Communist-front organization must also 
register all equipment for the printing or 
publication of any printed matter in the 
possession, custody, ownership, or control 
of such organization. 

The amendments are merely for the pur- 
pose of clarification. 


STATEMENT OF THE FACTS 


The necessity for the proposed legislation 
results from disclosures by hearings con- 
ducted by a task force of the Subcommittee 
To Investigate the Administration of the 
Internal Security Act and Other Internal 
Security Laws of the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary * that Communist underground 
printing facilities have been secretly estab- 
lished in various sections of the country to 
print directives and other material for use 
by the Communist apparatus in this coun- 
try. These clandestine printing operations 
constitute an integral part of the conspira- 
torial operation of the Communists in this 
country and the committee is of the opinion 
that immediate steps should be taken to 
bring these operations into the open in the 
manner proposed in the instant bill to per- 
mit proper surveillance. 

The subcommittee in the course of its 
hearings received testimony from witnesses 
with respect to printing facilities which had 
been secretly established by the Communist 
agents at Chapel Hill, N. C., New York City, 
N. Y., Pittsburgh, Pa., and in Alameda 
County, Calif. Additional testimony was 
received which related to a printing estab- 
lishment in the Nation’s Capital operated 
by Communist agents. Reference to certain 
pertinent portions of the testimony received 
by the subcommittee will demonstrate quite 
clearly the manner in which the under- 
ground printing facilities are established and 
operated and the need for exposing such 
activities. 

With reference to the Communist printing 
facilities established in Chapel Hill, N. C., 
Mr. Paul Crouch who, prior to his break with 
the Communist Party, had been high in the 
Communist apparatus in this country testi- 
fied as follows: 

“Senator WELKER. So that we might have 
some continuity in this testimony, briefly 
I will ask you about the printing press in 
the Abernethy bookstore in Chapel Hill, 
N. C. Who put it there, when, and what 
instructions did you give as to its operation? 

“Mr. CRoucH. The printing press at Chapel 
Hill, N. C., located in a rear room of the 
Intimate Book Store, owned and operated 
by Milton and Minna Abernethy, was pur- 
chased with money furnished by J. Peters 
of the underground apparatus of the Com- 
munist Party, the money being given to 
Alton Lawrence, a member of the district 
committee of the Communist Party of North 
Carolina, an undercover member of the 
Communist Party. He was also State secre- 
tary of the Socialist Party of North Carolina 
at the same time. 

“This money was used to buy a linotype 
machine, a cylinder printing press of the 


U. S. Senate Committee on the Judiciary, 
Communist underground printing facilities 
and illegal propaganda, hearings, Mar. 6, 13, 
31, Apr. 10, May 28, June 11, and July 11, 
1953; 83d. Cong., Ist sess. 
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type used in country papers, type, and other 
equipment, and its chief aim was for the 
Communist Party to have facilities during 


‘underground conditions, underground con- 


ditions such as a war between America and 
Soviet Union, and other circumstances that 
would cause the Communist Party to be 
declared an illegal organization. 

“Under such conditions, this press was to 
be operated to produce illegal literature 
throughout the district. It was to be used 
under exceptional circumstances. In the 
meantime, for the production of some Com- 
munist literature, it was to be used. 

“For example, 1 or 2 issues of the Commu- 
nist paper, Southern Worker, was printed on 
it, and the paper called Carolina Youth, ed- 
ited by my wife, Sylvia Crouch, was printed 
on it. 

“Senator WELKER. She was a Communist? 

“Mr. CROUCH. She was and she was the 
head of the Young Communist League of the 
Carolina district at that time. 

“Senator WELKER. Did she break with the 
party at the same time you did? 

“Mr. CroucH. Yes, sir; she broke at the 
same time, in 1942. 

“Senator WELKER. Did you know Mr. and 
Mrs. Abernethy, Alton Lawrence, and T. Olin 
Matthews to be members of the Communist 
Party? 

“Mr. CROUCH. Yes, sir. I know Alton Law- 
rence and T. Olin Matthews were dues-paying 
members of the Communist Party. I knew 
the Abernethys to be Communists who ac- 
cepted the discipline and carried out the 
orders of the Communist Party.” 

Mrs. Minna A. Abernethy and Milton A. 
Abernethy, referred to above, were subpenaed 
before the subcommittee but refused to an- 
swer any questions respecting Communist 
Party affiliations or activities. An excerpt of 
the testimony of Mrs. Abernethy follows: 

“Mr. ARENS. Mrs. Abernethy, give us, if you 
please, a brief résumé of your husband's oc- 
cupation at the time you married him. 

“Mrs. ABERNETHY. My husband operated a 
bookshop. 

“Mr. ARENS. When? 

“Mrs. ABERNETHY. From the time we were 
married. 

“Mr. ARENS. What time was that? What 
year? 

“Mrs. ABERNETHY. 1932. 

“Mr. ARENS. Where was that bookshop? 

“Mrs, ABERNETHY. In Chapel Hill. 

“Mr. ARENS. Over what period of time did 
he operate this bookshop? 

“Mrs. ABERNETHY. By himself or with me? 

“Mr. ARENS. In either capacity? 

“Mrs. ABERNETHY. We sold the bookshop 
business in 1950. 

“Mr. ARENS. When did he first start the 
bookshop business? 

“Mrs. ABERNETHY. Well, I don’t mean to be 
obstreperous, but would you not rather ask 
him those questions? He started the book- 
shop before we were married. 

“Senator EASTLAND. Give us your best 
knowledge. 

“Mrs. ABERNETHY. I think before we were 
married. 

“Mr. ARENS. Did you at any time assist 
your husband in the operation of the 
bookshop? 

“Mrs. ABERNETHY. Yes. 

“Mr. ARENS. What was your line of work in 
the bookshop? What did you do? 

“Mrs. ABERNETHY. I ran the bookshop while 
my husband was in the service, and then 
worked there doing the same sort of things 
that he did until we sold it. 

“Mr. ARENS. What was the name of the 
bookshop? 

“Mrs, ABERNETHY. The Intimate Book 
Shop. 

“Mr. ARENS. Where 
located in Chapel Hill? 

“Mrs. ABERNETHY. 205 East Franklin Street. 


was the bookshop 
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“Mr. ARENS. Was there anyone else as- 
sociated with you and your husband in the 
operation of the bookshop? 

“Mrs. ABERNETHY. You mean as owners? 

“Mr. ARENS. Yes. 

“Mrs, ABERNETHY. No, sir. 

“Mr. ARENS. Was the bookshop incor- 
porated? 

“Mrs, ABERNETHY. No, sir. 

“Mr. ARENS. Now, in the course of the 
time that you and your husband operated 
this bookshop, until 1950, did you have, in 
addition to the bookshop, any printing 
presses in the establishment? 

“Mrs. ABERNETHY. I am declining to answer 
that question on the basis of my privileges 
against self-incrimination under the fifth 
amendment. 

“Senator EASTLAND. What was the ques- 
tion? 

“Mr, ARENS. The question, Senator, was if, 
during the time of the operation, and until 
1950, by this witness and her husband, she 
and he at any time operated in addition to 
the bookshop a printing press. She has de- 
clined to answer the question. I respectfully 
request the chairman that the witness be 
ordered and directed to answer the question, 

“Senator EASTLAND. I think you had better 
answer that question. 

“Mrs, ABERNETHY. I still decline to an- 
swer it. 

“Mr, Arens, Is there anything criminal 
about operating a printing press? 

“Mrs. ABERNETHY. I must decline to an- 
swer that question. 

“Mr. ARENS. Why? 

“Mrs. ABERNETHY. On the basis of my 
rights not to self-incriminate myself. 

“Senator SMITH. You consider that that 
would incriminate yourself to answer that 
question? 


SMITH, 8 just wanted to 
whether there was really any basis for that 
because, of course, if it would not incrim- 
inate you, you would not have a right to 
refuse to answer. If it would incriminate 
you, you would have that right.” 

In connection with the Communist under- 
ground printing presses in New York City 
the following testimony of Mr. John Lautner, 
a former top Communist functionary, is 
pertinent: 

“Senator WELKER. Now, Mr. Lautner, I un- 
derstand you have some testimony that you 
can give to the committee with respect to 
printing presses, mimeograph machines, and 
certain work that you and others did in con- 
nection with the machines as directed by 
the higher echelon of the members of the 
Communist Party. 


“Senator WELKER. wiu you tell us about 
that, please? 

“Mr. LAUTNER. Shortly after the 1948 con- 
vention of the Communist Party in New York 
City, Bob Thompson called me to a confer- 
ence—Bob Thompson was a member of the 
national committeee, and also State chair- 
man of the Communist Party of New York 
State—where he laid down plans for prep- 
arations to carry the party underground in 
New York State so that that party will func- 
tion as an organized force under any and 
all conditions. 

“Parts of the problem related to supplying 
the party with a sufficient number and types 
of printing apparatus, and printing equip- 
ment. 

“The plans for the underground were, one, 
to equip the State top leadership of the un- 
derground with photo-offset printing equip- 
ment, high-speed photo-offset equipment. 
That meant high-speed presses, all the 


chemical material that is necessary to de- 
velop plates for photo-offset equipment, and 
also lenses and other necessary equipment to 
take text and make it into plates; to find a 
suitable place for such printing presses. And 
at the time I left the party, one complete set 
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of that sort was at the disposal of the Com- 
munist Party New York State organization. 

“Senator WELKER. Who paid for this? 

“Mr. LAUTNER. The New York State organ- 
ization of the Communist Party, Hal Simon; 
and I got the money from him; and I paid 
the money out for the press to a person by 
the name of Frank Shore, S-h-o-r-e. 

“Senator WELKER. Was he a Communist? 

“Mr. LAUTNER. He was a member at large. 

“Senator WELKER. A member at large? 

“Mr. LAUTNER. A member at large. 

“Senator WELKER. How did he happen to 
own this equipment? Do you know? 

“Mr. LAUTNER. He bought it for the party 
with party money, because that was in his 
line. That was his profession. He was an 
expert on that. 

“Senator WELKER. Did you have a linotype 
machine? 

“Mr. LAUTNER. We didn’t need any lino- 
type machine for photo-offset equipment. 
All you need is a very strong powerful lens to 
make a picture of any text, whether it is a 
picture or any page; and with the aid of that 
lens you make a picture of it and then you 
have a contraption in which you reflect that 
picture on sensitized plates, and the plates 
will get a negative, and from the negative you 
make another final plate, and you have a 
masked plate which you can put into this 
high-speed press and then just run them by 
the tens of thousands. They go very fast. 

“Senator WELKER. Now, after purchasing 
the printing press that you have heretofore 
testified about, or your offset printing, I 
should say, what was done with it? 

“Mr. LAUTNER. It was put into a working 
position, a functioning position, out on 
White Plains Road in a little factory which 
belonged to this Frank Shore, and I don’t 
remember the exact address, but it was be- 
tween the Allerton Avenue and Burke 
Avenue stations, a little factory on the right- 
hand side of the road going north. 

“Senator WELKER. John, I want this in 
particular in the record. Why did the party 
buy this equipment? 

“Mr. Lautner. So that in case the party 
would be rejected by legitimate printers, 
that they would not print their stuff, the 
party would have its own printing apparatus 
to print its own material. 

“Mr. ARENS. Whose directive was that? 

“Mr. LAUTNER. Bob Thompson's, 

“Mr. AnENs. And who was he? 

“Mr. LAUTNER. Bob Thompson was a na- 
tional committee member and chairman of 
the New York state organization of the 
party. 

“There was also this consideration: That 
the party will try every which way to print, 
but if everything turns against the party, 
that they wouldn't print party material, as a 
last resort we have this in reserve so that 
we can print our own stuff. 

“Senator WELKER. How about, Mr. Laut- 
ner, the fact that in the event there hap- 
pened to be a shooting war between the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, or 
any of its satellites, and the Government 
of the United States, I will ask you if this 
is a fact: That this was planted so that you 
could disseminate information in the event 
of a serious war like that? 

“Mr. LAUTNER. Well, Senator, let me an- 
swer you this way: Because this is only a 
very small part of the overall consideration. 
Any war in which the Soviet Union is in- 
volved, the Communist Party considers that 
kind of a war an unjust war and would come 
out on the side of the Soviet Union. And 
disseminating party propaganda would be 
only a part of the party's activities. And 
in that sense this fits in. 

“Senator WELKER. I might say to you in 
that prior investigations of this task force 
we have had information along the lines of 
printing presses, mimeograph machines, and 
one of the reasons for their being set up, 
as I understand, was in the event of a war 
that they could continue on to disseminate 
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their information and their propaganda 
without any interruption whatever. 

“Mr. Lautner. That is correct. 

“Senator WELKER. And also at all times to 
disseminate secret directives to party 
membership. 

“Mr. LAUTNER. If the press was needed for 
the purpose, they could use it. But they 
could type out secret directives on a type- 
writer. Secret directives are secret, and they 
are not printed in mass quantities. 

“Senator WELKER. I see. 

“Mr. LAUTNER. Well, this photo-offset 
equipment was only on the top level. In- 
structions were given to the lower levels of 
the underground structure, that the area 
level, which was the second next lower level 
from the State level, should have at least 1— 
each area, 3 different areas of the State 
should have at least 1 such photo-offset 
equipment. And on lower levels of the un- 
derground structure, high-speed mimeograph 
machines—A. B. Dick and other mimeo- 
graph machines. And on the still lower level, 
the party manufactured a very novel flatbed, 
not a round drum but a flatbed mimeograph 
machine that really did turn out a neat job. 
And by the time I left that party, 600 of these 
hand machines, these flat machines, were in- 
tegrated on the lower levels of the under- 
ground organization in New York State. The 
New York State organization paid for the 
manufacture of these machines. Receipts 
were introduced to that effect in the New 
York trial of the party leaders. I have those 
receipts, because I paid the money to Frank 
Shore, who manufactured them. And in turn 
the area organizations paid to the State lead- 
ership for these little machines, 

“Senator WELKER. Now, Counsel, do you 
wish to inquire? 

“Mr. ARENS. No; thank you, Senator. 

“Senator WELKER. How long after the es- 
tablishment of the printing press was it be- 
fore you severed your relations with the Com- 
munist Party? 

“Mr. Lautner. At the same time. All this 
that I discussed over here, Senator, happened 
in 1948 and 1949, the physical carrying out 
of this plan transpired in 1949, and I severed 
my connections on the 17th of January 1950.” 

The subcommittee also received the follow- 
ing testimony from Miss Stephanie Horvath, 
a former undercover agent of the New York 
City Police Department, with reference to the 
Communist underground printing facilites 
in New York City: 

“Miss HorvaTH. While I was a member in 
the 1ith Assembly District Club of the Com- 
munist Party, I very frequently ran off Com- 
munist Party pamphlets, bulletins, and 
leaflets, which were composed by Milton Ross 
or some other member of the executive com- 
mittee. I would type the stencil and then 
run it off on a mimeograph machine which 
the party owned, which was located at the 
headquarters of the American Labor Party at 
2688 Broadway. 

“Senator WELKER. Were you able at any 
time to save for evidence any of these docu- 
ments that you mimeographed and printed? 
Do you have available any of the literature 
that you helped run off? 

“Miss HorvatH. I have two exhibits which 
I helped mimeograph which were sent to 
the membership and distributed to the pub- 
lic in general in that vicinity.” 

The following testimony of Mr. Matthew 
Cvetic a former undercover agent of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation relates to the 
Communist printing facilities in Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: 
“Senator WELKER. Now, how long did you 
remain an underground worker for the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation in the Com- 
munist Party? 

“Mr. Cvxric. I stayed until February of 
1950, when I testified before the Committee 
on Un-American Activities. 

“Senator WELKER. That was some 9 years, 
Matthew? 

“Mr. Cveric. Yes, sir. 
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“Senator WELKER. And you were in close 
and intimate contact with the FBI during 
most of that time? 

“Mr, Cvetic. During all of those years. 

“Senator WELKER. Now, can you teil us 
something based upon your experience in the 
Communist Party as to whether or not there 
were any printing presses, mimeograph ma- 
chines, or any instrument for the dissemina- 
tion of propaganda and printed materials to 
help the party that you yourself had knowl- 
edge of? 

“Mr. Cvetic. Yes, sir. I had knowledge of 
the part of the legal apparatus of the Com- 
munist Party that dealt with matters of 
printing, also have knowledge of matters of 
organizing illegal activity in this field. And 
this knowledge is based on my activities 
within the Communist Party for the FBI. 

“Senator V/ELKER. Now Matthew, as I un- 
derstand it, you graduated through the 
higher echelon of the Communist Party. You 
were a worker with Steve Nelson; am I 
correct? 

“Mr. Cvetic. That is right. 

“Senator WELKER. And Steve Nelson was 
one of the leaders, one of the vicious leaders 
of the Communist Party? 

“Mr, Cvrric. Yes, sir; I would say Steve 
Nelson rated one of the arch conspirators in 
the United States in this Communist move- 
ment. 

“Senator WELKER. Now, if you will, tell us 
something more about the arrangements for 
and the discussion which led tò the purchase 
of these printing presses, mimeograph ma- 
chines, or any other machines for the dis- 
semination of Communist literature, propa- 
ganda, and so forth. 

“Mr. Cvetic. Well, first, to deal with the 
legal aspects of it, to distinguish from the 
illegal activity planned and contemplated 
and carried out. 

“The legal aspects of their printing estab- 
lishment, the knowledge I had, was of their 
language press, which was located on E Street 
in North Side Pittsburgh. At that location, 
the Communist Party printed and distrib- 
uted newspapers in the Serbian, Croation, 
and Slovak languages. 

“They also carried on their job printing 
for the Communist Party. 

“In 1951, I believe around August or Sep- 
tember, because of the heavy pressure 
brought to bear on this establishment by 
the exposés of the various congressional com- 
mittees, this entire printing establishment 
was moved to Chicago, Ill., together with its 
staff of editors and technical help. 

“On the illegal aspects and plans for un- 
derground work of the Communist Party, in 
1948 and 1949, I participated in a series of 
meetings dealing with underground activity. 
These meetings were led and directed by 
Steve Nelson, who was in the latter part of 
1948, a district organizer of the Communist 
Party and Bill Albertson, who was district 
secretary of the Communist Party for western 
Pennsylvania. Both Steve Nelson and Bill 
Albertson have since been arrested by the 
FBI under the Smith Act. 

“Senator WELKER. Did you testify in their 
cases, Matt? 

“Mr. Cvxric. Yes; I did, Senator. 

“Now, on the meetings: First, on a meet- 
ing in the Communist Party office, with Bill 
Albertson and Steven Nelson, on a discussion 
of party theory and practice with regard to 
this activity; quoting Bill Albertson—I sat 
in on a meeting—‘Comrades, we are being 
subjected to heavy attack by the enemy.’ 
The ‘enemy’ being the United States. ‘Our 
party leadership is being arrested, and we 
don’t know when the FBI may decide to raid 
our offices here or our printing plant, and we 
may lose our legal source of operations. 
Therefore, comrades, we are directing the 
comrades here to start looking around with 
a view to seeing what equipment, like multi- 
graph machines, offset presses, mimeograph 
machines, typewriters, or any office machin- 
ery of that type, can be purchased by the 
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Communist Party, so that it can be set aside 
or put away in case the party is compelled 
to carry on illegally.’ 

“Mr. ARENS. All right, sir. If you will kind- 
ly continue, then, with your description of 
the Communist underground printing 
presses, 

“Mr. Cvrric. Yes. Subsequent to this 
meeting in the Communist Party office, Bill 
Albertson, the district secretary of the Com- 
munist Party of western Pennsylvania, visited 
me in the Amerlcan-Slav Congress office at 
1005 Bakewell Building in Pittsburgh, where I 
was assigned as executive secretary by the 
Communist Party. 

Mr. ArENs. And what year was this? 

“Mr. Cveric. This was in the early part of 
1949. 

“At that time, Bill Albertson came over to 
the American-Slay Congress office, because 
we were going to close the American-Slav 
Congress office. And Bill Albertson discussed 
with me the purchasing of a multigraph ma- 
chine that I had in the office, a mimeograph 
machine; and 1 or 2 typewriters. And he 
again restated his reason for making these 
purchases for the Communist Party, and the 
purpose he stated was that We have to have 
this material, because the party is being 
driven underground, and the party has to be 
ready to work illegally when we have to.’ 

“Mr. Arens. Were you then identified with 
the American-Slav Congress? 

“Mr. Cvetic. Yes, sir, I was the executive 
secretary for the western Pennsylvania dis- 
trict and a member of the national commit- 
tee. 

“Subsequent to this meeting with Bill Al- 
bertson, at which we discussed the acquisi- 
tion by the Communist Party of this print- 
ing and office machinery for illegal activity, 
we had a meeting in September of 1949, on 
the second floor at 943 Liberty Avenue, at 
which Steve Nelson made a report and once 
again dealt with the arrests by the FBI where 
he dealt with the investigations of these 
various committees, and the pressure being 
brought to bear on the party, and the party 
being driven underground. We discussed 
there both the acquisition of additional ma- 
chinery and equipment, and also Steve Nel- 
son instructed the party leaders who were 
present there that in case the party leader- 
ship was arrested by the FBI and driven 
underground, the rest of us who were at this 
meeting had to be ready to take over con- 
trol of the Communist Party. 

“Mr. ARENS. You say ‘if the party is driven 
underground’; the party is and always has 
been about two-thirds underground, hasn't 
it? 

Mr. Cvrrrc. The party always operated 
underground. Where people like Steve Nel- 
son refer to the party being driven under- 
ground, they are referring to where they lose 
their legality. Their front organizations are 
exposed. The Communist Party activities 
are defined by law as being illegal, which 
they are, and they know it. And when this 
is all exposed; and when the Justice Depart- 
ment arrested its leaders, we were instructed 
to be prepared to carry on illegally. And 
this is all based on theories and practices 
of communism that we studied in classes: 
‘Comrades, we work legally when we can and 
illegally when we must.“ And this was party 
procedure.” 

The subcommittee also received the fol- 
lowing testimony from Mr. Paul Crouch with 
respect to the operation of Communist print- 
ing facilities in Alameda County, Calif.: 

“Mr. CROUCH., Yes, sir; also from A. Benson, 

“Senator WELKER. Who was A. Benson? 

“Mr. CROUCH. A. Benson was the alias of 
Max Katses, who handled the financial ad- 
ministration of the national office of the 
Communist Party in New York City. 

“Senator WELKER. From Tennessee, where 
did you go? 

“Mr. CroucH. I went to Oakland, Calif. 
as first organizer of the Communist Party 
for Alameda County, embracing the cities of 
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Oakland, Berkeley, and the University of 
California; and, secondly, as 1 of the 7 mem- 
bers of the district bureau supervising the 
work of the Communist Party in California 
and Nevada and the Hawaiian Islands. 

“Also, I was sent as a specialist on Hawail, 
since I had been connected with earlier Com- 
munist activities there. 

“Senator WELKER. Did you meet Harry 
Bridges out there? 

“Mr, Croucn. Yes, sir. 

“Senator WELKER. Did you know him to be 
a member of the Communist Party? 

Mr. Croucn. Yes, sir. 

“Senator WELKER. What work was he doing 
to help the party? 

Mr. Croucn. He was the head of the Com- 
munist Party's major trade union, the major 
trade union controlled by the Communist 
Party, the ILWU, the International Long- 
shoremen's and Warehousemen's Union in 
California. 

“Senator WELKER. Which probably con- 
trolled the ocean shipping of every port in 
the State of California? 

“Mr. Croucn. Yes, sir. In addition, at that 
time under directions of the district bureau 
he was beginning his activities in Hawaii, 
organizing the dockworkers in Honolulu as 
part of this effort to obtain Communist con- 
trol over the maritime industry in the 
Pacific. 

“Senator WELKER. You testified against 
Harry Bridges in his last trial, did you not? 

“Mr. CroucH. Yes, sir; in December 1949 
and January 1950. 

“Senator WELKER. And he was convicted, 
and his case has been on appeal for several 
years? 

Mr. CROUCH. Yes, sir. 

“Senator WELKER. Did you engage in any 
activities with respect to printing presses 
and mimeograph machines or other means 
of communication in the State of California? 

“Mr. CroucH. Yes, sir. 

“Senator WELKER. Tell us about that. 

“Mr. CroucH. When I arrived in Alameda 
County, which, incidentally, had a member- 
ship of 400 party members in the county at 
the time of my arrival, 450 when I left, the 
Communist Party already had an elaborate 
underground apparatus, both organization- 
ally and insofar as printing equipment was 
concerned. In the county at the time of my 
arrival there were 2 high-speed mimeograph 
machines in the office, 1 stored at a private 
residence in the country for reserve use un- 
der underground conditions. 

“Shortly after I arrived, one of the ma- 
chines was taken out of the office, leaving 
only one machine in the office. In addition, 
there were scores of hand mimeographs al- 
ready distributed in all of the units in the 
county. As I arrived there, plans were being 
made for a county school in underground 
work which began about 1 week after my 
arrival. 

“The instructors were Rudy Lambert, head 
of the underground apparatus of the district, 
the control and security commission; Steve 
Nelson, a fellow member of the district bu- 
reau, and then San Francisco County organ- 
izer; Kenneth May, educational director of 
the county at that time; and myself. 

“This school was held on weekends, Satur- 
day and Sunday, about 8 hours a day for 2 
days with about 20 selected students from the 
county. They were given both political di- 
rectives about the revolutionary aims of the 
party, the matter of turning the imperialist 
war into a civil war, and so on, and they 
were given a great deal of practical instruc- 
tions in the use of these hand mimeographs. 

“They were also taught how to make gela- 
tin duplicating devices if they should not 
have hand mimeographs available, just by 
the simple process of Knox gelatin and du- 
plicating typewriter ribbons, a very simple 
method, 

“They were taught methods for distribut- 
ing the leaflets without being detected, such 
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as placing them in nrost frequently read 
library books in public libraries, and various 
other techniques were used. It was a very 
elaborate course and lasted from early in 
May until the invasion of the Soviet Union, 
and covered about all phases of underground 
activities, both in theory and in practice. 

“In addition, at the district bureau I re- 
ceived reports on the general underground 
structure and preparations by Rudy Lam- 
bert, who stated in one of his reports that 
the Communist Party was prepared to con- 
tinue publication of the Daily People's 
World, which corresponds to the Daily 
Worker in the East. He did not elaborate 
in detail, and I had no personal knowledge 
as to where the printing plants were located, 
or what their arrangements were. 

“Senator WELKER. Did you receive that 
orally, or by mail? 

“Mr. Croucn. Orally, at a district bureau 
meeting. Outside of my own county I had no 
firsthand knowledge of the mechanism for 
the production of leaflets and so on, 

“In addition to the equipment, that is, 
the mimeographs, the Communist Party at 
that time had a vast amount of paper, ink, 
and stencils stored away, and I recall that 
during a period of 6 weeks, about $500 was 
taken out of the regular funds of the Com- 
munist Party in Alameda County and used 
to purchase additional paper and supplies 
to be stored away at private homes for un- 
derground use. 

“The Communist Party maintained at that 
time a reserve fund of about $2,000 in the 
names of several private individuals, which 
was not to be touched for any purpose until 
the Communist Party was in an illegal con- 
dition. That was a very rigid rule. 

“After the June 22 invasion of the Soviet 
Union, the entire situation changed, as far 
as perspectives of the underground workers 
were concerned, 

“In the latter part of July or early August 
1941, I raised the question of the under- 
ground apparatus, and all this reserve sup- 
ply with William Schneiderman in his office, 
and with William Z. Foster, national chair- 
man of the party, present. 

“Schneiderman immediately said that the 
underground apparatus must be maintained 
at status quo, that none of the reserve sup- 
plies was to be used, and Foster then went 
into detail politically, and explained to me 
that while there was no immediate perspec- 
tive, so far as could be seen then, that the 
party must at all times remember that sooner 
or later the armed struggle between the 
capitalists and the Communist world was 
inevitable, and that no one could predict 
when it might come, that the party must 
always maintain itself in readiness, and even 
though the United States and the Soviet 
Union might be temporary allies, never to 
forget the inevitable struggle between them 
ahead, and to maintain the apparatus of 
the Communist Party intact.” 

Section 7 of the Internal Security Act of 
1950 contains the provisions relating to the 
registration requirements for Communist- 
action and Communist-front organizations. 
The registration of each such organization 
must be accompanied by a registration state- 
ment which among other things must specify 
the name of the organization, the names and 
addresses of the officers, an accounting of the 
moneys received and expended, the names 
and addresses of the members of Commu- 
nist-action organizations, and any aliases of 
such officers and members in certain cases. 
The amendment to the act contained in the 
instant bill adds the requirement that a 
Communist-action or a Communist-front 
organization which is required to register 
must include in its registration statement a 
list in detail of all its printing facilities used 
for printing matter or material for such or- 
ganizations, 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
The committee, after consideration of all 
the facts in the case, is of the opinion that 
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the bill (S. 2766), as amended, should be 
enacted. 


CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 

In compliance with subsection (4) of rule 
XXIX of the Standing Rules of the Senate 
changes in existing law made by the bill, as 
reported, are shown as follows (existing law 
proposed to be admitted is enclosed in black 
brackets, new matter is printed in italics, ex- 
isting law in which no change is proposed 
is shown in roman): 


“INTERNAL SECURITY Act or 1950 (Pusiic Law 
831, 8181 CONG., 2p SESS.) 


“Sec, 7.— 
. e * * * 


“(d) The registration made under subsec- 
tion (a) or (b) shall be accompanied by a 
registration statement, to be prepared and 
filed in such manner and form as the Attor- 
ney General shall by regulations prescribe, 
containing the following information: 

“(1) The name of the organization and 
the address of its principal office. 

“(2) The name and last-known address 
of each individual who is at the time of filing 
of such registration statement, and of each 
individual who was at any time during the 
period of 12 full calendar months next pre- 
ceding the filing of such statement, an officer 
of the organization, with the designation or 
title of the office so held, and with a brief 
statement of the duties and functions of 
such individual as such officer. 

“(3) An accounting, in such form and de- 
tail as the Attorney General shall by regu- 
lations prescribe, of all moneys received and 
expended (including the sources from which 
received and the purposes for which expend- 
ed) by the organization during the period of 
12 full calendar months next preceding the 
filing of such statement. 

“(4) In the case of a Communist-action 
organization, the name and last-known ad- 
dress of each individual who was a member 
of the organization at any time during the 
period of 12 full calendar months preceding 
the filing of such statement. 

“(5) In the case of any officer or member 
whose name is required to be shown in such 
statement, and who uses or has used or who 
is or has been known by more than one 
name, each name which such officer or mem- 
ber uses or has used or by which he is known 
or has been known. 

“(6) A listing, in such form and detail as 
the Attorney General shall by regulation pre- 
scribe, of all printing presses and machines 
including but not limited to rotary presses, 
flatbed cylinder presses, platen presses, litho- 
graphs, offsets, photo-offsets, mimeograph 
machines, multigraph machines, muitilith 
machines, duplicating machines, ditto ma- 
chines, linotype machines, intertype ma- 
chines, monotype machines, and all other 


types of printing presses, typesetting ma- ` 


chines or any mechanical devices used or 
intended to be used, or capable of being used 
to produce or public printed matter or mate- 
rial, which are in the possession, custody, 
ownership, or control of the Communist- 
action or Communist-front organization or 
its officers, members, affiliates, associates, 
group, or groups in which the Communist- 
action or Communist-front organization, its 
officers or members have an interest.” 


Mr. McCARRAN. Another bill, S. 37, 
reported from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, and passed by the Senate today, 
is a bill which I introduced to plug 
several of the loopholes which have been 
found to exist in the foreign agents 
registration act. This bill, S. 37, would 
require the registration of every diplo- 
matic or consular officer of a foreign 
government. who is engaged in the prep- 
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aration or dissemination of political 
propaganda and would make other clari- 
fying and strengthening changes in the 
law. The bill was approved by the Ju- 
diciary Committee without a dissenting 
vote, with 10 Members present; but I 
want to tell the Senate, in fairness, that 
I think at least one Member of the com- 
mittee may oppose this bill on the ground 
. it is opposed by the Attorney Gen- 
eral. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
(S. 37) be included in the Recorp at this 
point as part of my remarks, together 
with the text of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee’s report thereon. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
37) and the report of the Committee 
(Rept. No. 1694) were ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


Be it enacted etc., That section 1 (b) of the 
Foreign Agents Registration Act of 1938, as 
amended (56 Stat. 248; 22 U. S. C. 611), is 
amended by adding thereto a new clause (6) 
to read as follows: 

“(6) A domestic partnership, association, 
corporation, organization, or other combina- 
tion of individuals, supervised, directed, con- 
trolled, or financed, in whole or in substantial 
part, by any foreign government or foreign 
political party;”. 

Src. 2. Section 3 (a) of such Act is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“(a) A duly accredited diplomatic or con- 
sular officer of a foreign government who is 
so recognized by the Department of State, 
while said officer is engaged exclusively in 
activities which are recognized by the De- 
partment of State as being within the scope 
of the functions of such officer, except that 
no person engaged in service as a public re- 
lations counsel, publicity agent, or infor- 
mation-service employee, or who is engaged 
in the preparation or dissemination of politi- 
cal propaganda shall be so recognized;”’. 

Sec. 3. Section 3 (d) of such act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(d) Any person engaging or agreeing to 
engage only in private and nonpolitical finan- 
cial or mercantile activities in furtherance 
of the bona fide trade or commerce of such 
foreign principal or in the soliciting and 
collecting of funds and contributions within 
the United States to be used only for medical 
aid and assistance, or for food and clothing 
to relieve human suffering, if such solicita- 
tion or collection of funds and contributions 
is in accordance with and subject to the 
provisions of the act of November 4, 1939, 
as amended (54 Stat. 48), and such rules and 
regulations as may be prescribed thereunder, 
except any person who is an agent of a 
foreign principal by virtue of clause (5) of 
section 1 (c) of this act.” 

SEC. 4. Section 3 (e) of such act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(e) Any person engaging or agreeing to 
engage only in activities in furtherance of 
bona fide religious, scholastic, academic, or 
scientific pursuits or of the fine arts, except 
any person who is an agent of a foreign prin- 
cipal by virtue of clause (5) of section 1 (c) 
of this act.” 

Sec. 5. Section (4) (a) of such act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) Every person within the United States 
who is an agent of a foreign principal and 
required to register under the provisions of 
this act and who transmits or causes to be 
transmitted in the United States mails or by 
any means or instrumentality of interstate 
or foreign commerce any political propaganda 
shall, not later than 48 hours after the be- 
ginning of the transmittal thereof, send to 
the Librarian of Congress 2 copies thereof 
and file with the Attorney General 1 copy 
thereof and a statement, duly signed by or 
on behalf of such agent, setting forth full 
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information as to the places, times, and 
extent of such transmittal.” 

Sec. 6. Section 4 (b) of such act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(b) It shall be unlawful for any person 
within the United States who is an agent 
of a foreign principal and required to reg- 
ister under the provisions of this act to 
transmit or cause to be transmitted in the 
United States mails or by any means or in- 
strumentality of interstate or foreign com- 
merce any political propaganda unless such 
political propaganda is conspicuously marked 
at its beginning with, or prefaced or accom- 
panied by, a true and accurate statement 
in the language or languages used in such 
political propaganda, setting forth that the 
person transmitting such political propa- 
ganda or causing it to be transmitted is reg- 
istered tinder this act with the Department 
of Justice, Washington, District of Columbia, 
as an agent of a foreign principal, together 
with the name and address of such agent 
of a foreign principal and of each of his 
foreign principals; that, as required by this 
act, his registration statement is available 
for inspection at and copies of such political 
propaganda are being filed with the Depart- 
ment of Justice; and that registration of 
agents of foreign principals required by the 
act does not indicate approval by the United 
States Government of the contents of their 
political propaganda. The Attorney General, 
having due regard for the national security 
and the public interest, may by regulation 
prescribe the language or languages and the 
manner and form in which such statement 
shall be made and require the inclusion of 
such other information contained in the reg- 
istration statement identifying such agent 
of a foreign principal and such political 
propaganda and its sources as may be ap- 
propriate.” 

Sec. 7. Sectio 4 of such act is amended 
by Adding thereto a new subsection (e) to 
read as follows: 

“(e) Any person not within the United 
States who uses the United States mails or 
any means or instrumentality of interstate 
or foreign commerce within the United 
States to circulate or disseminate any politi- 
cal propaganda shall be regarded as acting 
within the United States and as subject to 
the provisions of this act.” 

Sec. 8. Section 6 of such act is amended 
by adding the following sentence at the end 
thereof: 

“The Attorney General, in his discretion, 
having due regard for the national security 
and the public interest, may withdraw from 
public examination and inspection any reg- 
istration statement and other statements 
filed by a person who is an agent of a foreign 
principal by virtue of clause (5) of section 
1 (c) of this act.” 

The Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 37) to amend sec- 
tion 3 (a) of the Foreign Agents Registra- 
tion Act of 1938, as amended, having con- 
sidered the same, reports favorably there- 
on with amendments and recommends that 
the bill, as amended, do pass. 


AMENDMENTS 


1. Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That section 1 (b) of the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act of 1938, as amended (56 
Stat. 248; 22 U. S. C. 611), is amended by 
adding thereto a new clause “(6)” to read 
as follows: 

(6) A domestic partnership, association, 
corporation, organization, or other combina- 
tion of individuals, supervised, directed, con- 
trolled, or financed, in whole or in sub- 
stantial part, by any foreign government or 
foreign political party.“ 

“Sec.2. Section 3 (a) of such act is 
amended to read as follows: 

(a) A duly accredited diplomatic or con- 
sular officer of a foreign government who is 
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so recognized by the Department of State, 
while said officer is engaged exclusively in 
activities which are recognized by the 
Department of State as being within the 
scope of the functions of such officer, except 
that no person engaged in service as a public 
relations counsel, publicity agent, or infor- 
mation-service employee, or who is engaged 
in the preparation or dissemination of 
political propaganda shall be so recognized.’ 

“Sec. 3. Section 3 (d) of such act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“*(d) Any person engaging or agreeing to 
engage only in private and nonpolitical fi- 
nancial or mercantile activities in further- 
ance of the bona fide trade or commerce of 
such foreign principal or in the soliciting and 
collecting of funds and contributions within 
the United States to be used only for medical 
aid and assistance, or for food and clothing 
to relieve human suffering, if such solicita- 
tion or collection of funds and contributions 
is in accordance with and subject to the pro- 
visions of the act of November 4, 1939, as 
amended (54 Stat. 48), and such rules and 
regulations as may be prescribed thereunder, 
except any person who is an agent of a for- 
eign principal by virtue of clause (5) of sec- 
tion 1 (c) of this act.’ 

“Sec. 4. Section 3 (e) of such act is 
amended to read as follows: 

„e) Any person engaging or agreeing to 
engage only in activities in furtherance of 
bona fide religious, scholastic, academic, or 
scientific pursuits or of the fine arts, except 
any person who is an agent of a foreign prin- 
cipal by virtue of clause (5) of section 1 (c) 
of this act.’ 

“Sec. 5. Section 4 (a) of such act is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

(a) Every person within the United 
States who is an agent of a foreign principal 
and required to register under the provisions 
of this act and who tra ts or causes to be 
transmitted in the United States mafls or 
by any means or instrumentality of inter- 
state or foreign commerce any political prop- 
aganda shall, not later than 48 hours after 
the beginning of the transmittal thereof, 
send to the Librarian of Congress 2 copies 
thereof and file with the Attorney General 
1 copy thereof and a statement, duly signed 
by or on behalf of such agent, setting forth 
full information as to the places, times, and 
extent of such transmittal.’ 

“Src. 6. Section 4 (b) of such act is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“*(b) It shall be unlawful for any person 
within the United States who is an agent 
of a foreign principal and required to reg- 
ister under the provisions of this act to 
transmit or cause to be transmitted in the 
United States mails or by any means or in- 
strumentality of interstate or foreign com- 
merce any political propaganda unless such 
political propaganda is conspicuously 
marked at its beginning with, or prefaced 
or accompanied by, a true and accurate 
statement in the language or languages used 
in such political propaganda, setting forth 
that the person transmitting such political 
propaganda or causing it to be transmitted 
is registered under this act with the Depart- 
ment of Justice, Washington, District of 
Columbia, as an agent of a foreign principal, 
together with the name and address of such 
agent of a foreign principal and of each of 
his foreign principals; that, as required by 
this act, his registration statement is avail- 
able for inspection at and copies of such 
political propaganda are being filed with the 
Department of Justice; and that registration 
of agents of foreign principals required by 
the act does not indicate approval by the 
United States Government of the contents 
of their political propaganda. The Attorney 
General, having due regard for the national 
security and the public interest, may by reg- 
ulation prescribe the language or languages 
and the manner and form in which such 
statement shall be made and require the in- 
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clusion of such other information contained 
in the registration statement identifying 
such agent of a foreign principal and such 
political propaganda and its sources as may 
be appropriate.’ 

“Sec. 7. Section 4 of such act is amended 
by adding thereto a new subsection ‘(e)’ to 
read as follows: 

“(e) Any person not within the United 
States who uses the United States mails or 
any means or instrumentality of interstate 
or foreign commerce within the United 
States to circulate or disseminate any po- 
litical propaganda shall be regarded as acting 
within the United States and as subject to 
the provisions of this act.’ 

“Sec. 8. Section 6 of such act is amended 
by adding the foliowing sentence at the end 
thereof: 

The Attorney General, in his discretion, 
having due regard for the national security 
and the public interest, may withdraw from 
public examination and inspection any reg- 
istration statement and other statements 
filed by a person who is an agent of a foreign 
principal by virtue of clause (5) of section 
1 (c) of this act’.” 

2. Amend the title so as to read: “A bill 
to amend the Foreign Agents Registration 
Act of 1938, as amended.” 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of this bill, as amended, is 
to (1) strengthen the Foreign Agents Regis- 
tration Act of 1938 by requiring the registra- 
tion of every diplomatic or consular officer 
of a foreign government who is engaged 
in the preparation or dissemination of politi- 
cal propaganda, (2) clarify those provisions 
relating to the registration of persons who 
have knowledge of, or have received instruc- 
tion or assignment in, the espionage, coun- 
terespionage, or sabotage service or tactics 
of a foreign government or foreign political 
party, and (3) make certain other clarify- 
ing and strengthening changes particularly 
with reference to the requirements of the 
act relating to the filing and labeling of po- 
litical propaganda. 


STATEMENT 


The Foreign Agents Registration Act (22 
U. S. C. 611) is basically designed to cause 
(a) the disclosure of the identity of certain 
agents in the United States of foreign princi- 
pals and (b) the filing and labeling of po- 
litical propaganda which these agents dis- 
seminate in the United States. The act ex- 
empts from registration “‘a duly accredited 
diplomatic or consular officer of a foreign 
government who is so recognized by the De- 
partment of State, while said officer is en- 
gaged exclusively in activities which are rec- 
ognized by the Department of State as being 
within the scope of functions of such officer.” 

Under date of July 23, 1946, the then At- 
torney General, Tom C. Clark, addressed a 
letter to the then Secretary of State, which 
letter reads in part as follows: 

“I shall appricate your cooperation in for- 
mulating procedures which would insure the 
application of the Foreign Agents Registra- 
tion Act to informational activities of for- 
eign diplomatic missions. Preliminary dis- 
cussions concerning these matters have been 
held by members of my staff with State De- 
partment officials on various political desks, 
and with representatives of the Office of the 
Legal Adviser, the Division of Protocol, and 
the Division of Foreign Activity Correlation. 
The following points appear to be of basic 
importance: 

“(1) Your interpretation is requested of 
section 3 (a) of the act, which exempts from 
registration the duly accredited foreign dip- 
lomatic or consular official who is ‘engaged 
exclusively in activities which are recog- 
nized by the Department of State as being 
within the scope of the functions of such 
Officer.” 

“(2) If your interpretation of this sec- 
tion indicates that certain informational ae- 
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tivities, such as the publication and dissemi- 
nation of political propaganda, are not with- 
in the scope of the functions of most dip- 
lomatic and consular officials, it will be nec- 
essary to establish methods for bringing this 
to the attention of the foreign officials con- 
cerned, and to give it general application. 

“(3) If your interpretation of this section 
indicates that there are no limits to the type 
of informational activity in which a diplo- 
matic or consular official may be engaged 
without registration, I shall welcome any 
alternative suggestions for fulfilling the in- 
tent of Congress to protect the interests of 
the United States ‘by requiring public dis- 
closure by persons engaging in propaganda 
activities * * * for or on behalf of foreign 
government * +? 

“(4) A description of seven cases, now un- 
der consideration, is appended to this letter. 
In most instances, they have been discussed 
with State Department officials on the ap- 
propriate political desks, but specific recom- 
mendations have been postponed pending 
the formulation of a general policy on these 
matters. I shall appreciate having your rec- 
ommendation on each of these cases. 

“Under the Foreign Agents Registration 
Act, the Attorney General is required to re- 
port to Congress from time to time on the 
administration of the act. I should like in 
my next statement to Congress to be able 
to report that substantial progress has been 
made in dealing with the problems raised by 
informational activities by foreign diplomatic 
missions, and would greatly appreciate the 
cooperation of your Department in this mat- 
ter.” 

In response to the above-mentioned letter, 
the then Acting Secretary of State, Dean 
Acheson, in a letter dated March 13, 1947, 
advised the then Attorney General that the 
Department of State considered informa- 
tional activities as being within the scope 
of the proper functions of the diplomatic 
and consular officers. 

As a result of the ruling by the Depart- 
ment of State, there has been an increasing 
tendency on the part of foreign governments, 
particularly the Soviet bloc, to operate their 
propaganda activities in this country through 
diplomatic and consular officers and thus 
avoid the registration and labeling require- 
ments of the Foreign Agents Registration 
Act. Because of this situation, the Depart- 
ment of Justice, in a letter dated August 
15, 1951, requested the Secretary of State to 
re-examine the question of exempting from 
registration the informational activities of 
Soviet bloc nations which are being con- 
ducted in the United States by diplomatic 
and consular officers; but by letter dated 
September 17, 1951, the Department of State 
refused to change its position so as to per- 
mit registration and labeling of Communist 
propaganda disseminated in this country by 
diplomats from the Soviet bloc nations. 

Under date of February 7, 1952, the Internal 
Security Subcommittee published a report 
and testimony on Communist propaganda 
activities in the United States, which report 
and testimony clearly demonstrates the 
necessity for the instant bill. 

A similar bill to amend section 3 (a) of 
the Foreign Agents Registration Act of 1938, 
as amended, was reported favorably to the 
Senate by the committee in the 2d session 
of the 82d Congress and was passed by the 
Senate as reported. 

The bill, as amended, strengthens those 
provisions of the act relating to the registra- 
tion of persons who have knowledge of, or 
have received instruction or assignment in, 
the espionage, counterespionage, or sabotage 
service or tactics of a foreign government or 
foreign political party. The Internal Secu- 


rity Act of 1950, among other things, amend- 
ed the Foreign Agents Registration Act of 
1938, as amended, by adding clause (5) to 
section 1 (c) which had the effect of requir- 
ing the registration as agents of foreign prin- 
cipals certain persons trained in the espio- 
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nage, counterespionage, or sabotage service 
or tactics of a foreign government. How- 
ever, section 3 (d) and (e) of the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act of 1938 exempts from 
the registration requirements for agents of 
foreign principals certain persons engaging 
or agreeing to engage in private nonpolitical, 
financial, mercantile, or other activities in 
furtherance of the bona fide trade or com- 
merce of such foreign principal or in the so- 
liciting or collecting of funds and contribu- 
tions for medical aid or for food and clothing 
to relieve human suffering in certain in- 
stances, and certain persons engaging in ac- 
tivities in furtherance of bona fide religious, 
scholastic, academic, and scientific pursuits 
or of the fine arts. The new language added 
to section 3 (d) and (e) would deny the 
exemptions provided therein to persons re- 
quired to register as agents of foreign prin- 
cipals by clause (5) of section 1 (c) of the 
Foreign Agents Registration Act of 1938, as 
amended, because of their training in the 
espionage, counterespionage, or sabotage 
service or tactics of a foreign government. 
At the same time section 3 (d) is clarified by 
defining more exactly the nature of the ac- 
tivity engaged in or to be engaged in by an 
agent of a foreign principal which will entitle 
him to the exemption from registration 
under the act. 

Section 6 of the Foreign Agents Registra- 
tion Act of 1938, as amended, requires that 
the registration statements and other state- 
ments of agents of foreign principals be 
made available by the Attorney General for 
public examination and inspection. The 
language added to section 6 by the bill would 
permit the Attorney General, in his discre- 
tion, to withdraw from public examination 
and inspection the registration statements or 
other statements of those agents of foreign 
principals trained in espionage, counter- 
espionage, or sabotage service or tactics of a 
foreign government, having due regard for 
the national security and public interest. 

The definition of “foreign principal” con- 
tained in section 1 (b) is modified and 
strengthened by adding a new clause which 
will bring within the coverage of the defini- 
tion certain organizations which are not 
presently included. Under the existing law 
uniess it can be established that a domestic 
organization which is financed, controlled, 
supervised or directed by a foreign govern- 
ment or foreign political party is subsidized 
by a foreign principal, an agent of the do- 
mestic corporation is not required to regis- 
ter. The proposed change will bring such 
agents within the purview of the registra- 
tion requirements of the act, irrespective of 
whether their organization is subsidized if 
the foreign government or a foreign political 
party supervises, directs, controls, or f- 
nances a domestic organization to such a 
degree as to exercise substantial control 
over its policies and activities. 

Sections 4 (a) and 4 (b) of the act con- 
tain provisions relating to the filing and 
labeling of political propaganda. In general 
the provisions require the filing and label- 
ing of political propaganda transmitted in 
the United States mails or by any means or 
instrumentality of interstate or foreign 
commerce “(1) in the form of prints, or 
(il) in any other form which is reasonably 
adapted to being, or which he believes will 
be, or which he intends to be, disseminated 
or circulated among two or more persons.” 

It has been found that the quoted lan- 
guage provides a test which is extremely dif- 
ficult to administer and which is considered 
unwarranted under the overall purpose of 
the act. Sections 4 (a) and 4 (b) have, 
therefore, been amended by deleting the 
language in question in order to increase 
the effectiveness of the act. 

A new subsection (e) is added to section 4 
which has the effect of giving legislative 
sanction to what is presently a rule promul- 
gated by the Attorney General. That rule 
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subjects an agent of a foreign principal 
physically outside of the United States to 
the registration, filing, and labeling provi- 
sions of the act in the event such agent dis- 
seminates political propaganda within the 
United States through the mails or any 
other instrumentality of interstate or 
foreign commerce, This rule constitutes the 
legal basis upon which the Post Office De- 
partment predicates its authority to declare 
nonmailable propaganda mailed by an agent 
of a foreign principal outside the United 
States to persons within the United States, 
and also the legal basis upon which the 
Bureau of Customs rests its authority for 
the seizure of propaganda material arriving 
in the United States by freight or express 
from agents of foreign principals located 
outside the United States and destined to 
persons within the United States. It is, 
therefore, deemed advisable to incorporate 
the administrative rule into the law. 


RECOMMENDATION 


The committee, after consideration of all 
the facts in the case, is of the opinion that 
the bill (S. 37) as amended should be 
enacted. 


CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


In compliance with subsection (4) of rule 
XXIX of the Standing Rules of the Senate, 
changes in existing law made by the bill, as 
reported, are shown as follows (existing law 
proposed to be omitted is enclosed in black 
brackets, new matter is printed in italics, 
existing law in which no change is proposed 
is shown in roman): 


“FOREIGN AGENTS REGISTRATION ACT OF 1938, 
AS AMENDED (22 U. S. C. 611) 

Ware. a (H) e es 

(6) A domestic partnership, association, 
corporation, organization, or other combina- 
tion of individuals, supervised, directed, con- 
trolled, or financed, in whole or in substan- 
tial part, by any foreign government or 
foreign political party; 

* . * e * 

“Sec. 3. (a) A duly accredited diplomatic or 
consular officer of a foreign government who 
is so recognized by the Department of State, 
while said officer is engaged exclusively in 
activities which are recognized by the De- 
partment of State as being within the scope 
of the functions of such officer[;], ezcept 
that no person engaged in a service as a 
public relations counsel, publicity agent, or 
information-service employee, or who is 
engaged in the preparation of dissemination 
of political propaganda shall be so recog- 
nized; 

* * . . * 

“(d) Any person engaging or agreeing to 
engage only in private[,] and nonpolitical 
LJ financial£,] or mercantilef, or other] 
activities in furtherance of the bona fide 
trade or commerce of such foreign principal 
or in the soliciting Lor] and collecting of 
funds and contributions within the United 
States to be used only for medical aid and 
assistance, or for food and clothing to relieve 
human suffering, if such solicitation or col- 
lection of funds and contributions is in 
accordance with and subject to the pro- 
visions of the Act of November 4, 1939, as 
amended (54 Stat. 48), and such rules and 
regulations as may be prescribed there- 
underf[;], except any person who is an agent 
of a foreign principal by virtue of clause (5) 
of section 1 (c) of this act. 

“(e) Any person engaging or agreeing to 
engage only in activities in furtherance of 
bona fide religious, scholastic, academic, or 
scientific pursuits or of the fine artsf{;], 
except any person who is an agent of a 
foreign principal by virtue of clause (5) of 
section 1 (c) of this act, 

* s * s . 

“Sec. 4. (a) Every person within the United 
States who is an agent of a foreign principal 
and required to register under the provisions 
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of this act and who transmits or causes to 
be transmitted in the United States mails or 
by any means or instrumentality of inter- 
state or foreign commerce any political prop- 
aganda [(i) in the form of prints, or (ii) in 
any other form which is reasonably adapted 
to being, or which he believes will be, or 
which he intends to be, disseminated or cir- 
culated among two or more persons] shall, 
not later than forty-eight hours after the 
beginning of the transmittal thereof, send 
to the Librarian of Congress two copies there- 
of and file with the Attorney General one 
copy thereof and a statement, duly signed 
by or on behalf of such agent, setting forth 
full information as to the places, times, and 
extent of such transmittal. 

“(b) It shall be unlawful for any person 
within the United States who is an agent of 
a foreign principal and required to register 
under the provisions of this act to transmit 
or cause to be transmitted in the United 
States mails or by any means or instrumen- 
tality of interstate or foreign commerce any 
political propaganda [(i) in the form of 
prints, or (ii) in any other form which is 
reasonably adapted to being, or which he 
believes will be, or which he intends to be, 
disseminated or circulated among two or 
more persons, 1 unless such political propa- 
ganda is conspicuously marked at its begin- 
ning with, or prefaced or accompanied by, a 
true and accurate statement, in the language 
or languages used in such political propa- 
ganda, setting forth that the person trans- 
mitting such political propaganda or causing 
it to be transmitted is registered under this 
act with the Department of Justice, Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, as an agent of 
a foreign principal, together with the name 
and address of such agent of a foreign prin- 
(pal and of each of his foreign principals; 
that, as required by this act, his registration 
statement is available for inspection at and 
copies of such political propaganda are being 
filed with the Department of Justice; and 
that registration of agents of foreign princi- 
pals required by the act does not indicate 
approval by the United States Government 
of the coutents of their political propaganda. 
The Attorney General, having due regard for 
the national security and the public interest, 
may by regulation prescribe the language or 
languages and the manner and form in which 
such statement shall be made and require the 
inclusion of such other information con- 
tained in the registration statement identi- 
fying such agent of a foreign principal and 
such political propaganda and its sources as 
may be appropriate. 

* . * . . 

“(e) Any person not within the United 
States who uses the United States mails or 
any means or instrumentality of interstate 
or foreign commerce within the United States 
to circulate or disseminate any political prop- 
aganda shall be regarded as acting within the 
United States and as subject to the provisions 
of this act. 

. . s . . 

“Sec. 6. The Attorney General shall retain 
in permanent form one copy of all registra- 
tion statements and all statements concern- 
ing the distribution of political propaganda 
furnished under this act, and the same shall 
be public records and open to public exami- 
nation and inspection at such reasonable 
hours, under such regulations, as the Attor- 
ney General may prescribe, and copies of the 
same shall be furnished to every applicant 
at such reasonable fee as the Attorney Gen- 
eral may prescribe. The Attorney General 
may withdraw from public examination the 
registration statement and other statements 
of any agent of a foreign principal whose 
activities have ceased to be of a character 
which require registration under the provi- 
sions of this act. The Attorney General, in 
his discretion, having due regard for the na- 
tional security and the public interest, may 
withdraw from public examination and in- 
spection any registration statement and other 
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statements filed by a person who is an agent 
of a foreign principal by virtue of clause (5) 
of section 1 (c) of this act.” 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, in 
my judgment, the enactment of S. 2766 
and S. 37 would add two more important 
weapons in our fight to protect the in- 
ternal security of this Nation. 

Iam sorry to say that the “new” State 
Department, under the present admin- 
istration, is opposing enactment of this 
legislation, just as the “old” State De- 
partment, under the former administra- 
tion, opposed a similar bill which I spon- 
sored in the 82d Congress. The “new” 
State Department filed a six-page report 
against ©. 37. The gist of this report is 
that by enacting this legislation we might 
irritate the diplomats of certain other 
nations. I hope the majority leadership 
will not be overpersuaded by this State 
Department opposition. 

May I now, Mr. President, invite the 
attention of the Senate to still another 
area in the field of internal security legis- 
lation to which I have given considerable 
thought and study, namely, wiretapping. 
There has been a great deal of confusion 
about proposed wiretapping legislation. 

The Attorney General originally asked 
for a bill which would authorize the use 
in evidence of information obtained as a 
result of wiretaps. The House enacted 
a bill to permit this, but provided that 
in order to be able to use the evidence 
obtained through a wiretap the Attorney 
General would have to get a court order 
for the tap. The Attorney General has 
opposed this provision. He wants to con- 
tinue to be the sole judge of when a wire 
may be tapped. 

There has been some confusion, and, 
I fear, some misrepresentation with re- 
spect to my own position on this sub- 
ject. I have not opposed the use of 
wiretapping to gather evidence in in- 
ternal security cases, and I do not now 
oppose it. I agree that wiretapping is, 
as the Supreme Court has called it, 
dirty business.” Where the internal 
security of the United States is con- 
cerned, I believe wiretapping is a weap- 
on which is needed, and the use of which 
can be justified; but I would not carry 
it beyond the internal security field. 

I repeat. I have not opposed the use 
of wiretapping to gather evidence in in- 
ternal security cases. I do not now op- 
pose it. I have expressed opposition to 
the idea of letting the Attorney General 
be the sole judge of when a wire may be 
tapped. I believe the Attorney General's 
recommendation in this regard should 
be passed upon by a Federal judge and 
that wiretapping should be permitted 
sng proms a judge issue an order allow- 

Furthermore, I believe that as a gen- 
eral proposition all wiretapping should 
be prohibited. Then an exception from 
the general prohibition should be made 
in cases affecting the internal security 
of the Nation, where the Attorney Gen- 
eral recommends and there is an order 
from a Federal judge permitting the tap. 
I have introduced a bill, S. 3229, to im- 
plement this viewpoint. It is the only 
bill which has been introduced in either 
house, so far as I know, right down to 
the present time, which would prohibit 
wiretapping. I think this is important. 
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Many who discuss this subject apparent- 
ly fail to realize that wiretapping is not 
at the present time illegal. It should be 
made so. The only statute with respect 
to wiretapping at the present time is 
section 605 of the Communications Act, 
which prohibits the disclosure of infor- 
mation obtained through a wiretap. 
This has been interpreted as a bar to 
the use of such information in evidence 
in a criminal prosecution; but it is not 
a bar to the tapping of wires. My bill 
would provide a bulwark for the privacy 
of the individual by making wiretapping 
a crime except in internal security cases, 
with the approval of the Attorney Gen- 
eral and under an order issued by a 
Federal judge. 

I have stated before, and I want to 
repeat: the most important job Con- 
gress has to do with respect to wiretap- 
ping is to decide upon policy for the 
future. In determining that policy, the 
accent should not be upon permitting 
wiretapping, but upon prohibiting it. 
My bill writes the prohibition first and 
makes it tight; then it goes to the ques- 
tion of an exemption in the case of a 
duly authorized law enforcement officer 
engaged in the investigation of offenses 
involving the internal security of the 
United States. 

The Attorney General is opposing this 
bill. He has filed a report against it 
with the Senate Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. In this report, the Attorney Gen- 
eral has declared that “secrecy, uniform- 
ity, and expedition would each be better 
served by the elimination of any require- 
ment for a court order.” He has ob- 
jected to a limitation of 6 months on the 
authority to tap a wire. He has de- 
clared that my bill is “unduly restric- 
tive” and has urged the use of “broader 
language.” 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the text of the antiwiretap- 
ping legislation which I propose, to- 
gether with the text of the Attorney 
General’s report, to which I refer, may 
be printed in the Record at this point 
as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 3229) and the Attorney General’s re- 
port were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That chapter 13 of title 
18 of the United States Code, entitled “Civil 
Rights,” is amended by— 

(a) Inserting, at the end of the sectional 
analysis preceding section 241 thereof, the 
following new section caption: 

“245. Interception of wire communications.” 

(b) Inserting immediately after section 244 
thereof, the following new section: 

“§ 245. Interception of wire communications. 

“Whoever, without authorization from the 
sender and the recipient of any wire com- 
munication by common carrier, willfully in- 
tercepts, or attempts to intercept, or pro- 
cures any other person to intercept or at- 
tempt to intercept, or conspires with any 
other person to intercept or attempt to inter- 
cept such wire communication, except in 
compliance with State law or, in any case of 
an interception by a Federal officer or em- 
ployee, in compliance with the second para- 
graph of this section, shall be fined not more 
than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than 10 
years, or both. 

“Whenever the Attorney General has rea- 
son to believe that evidence of the commis- 
sion of any crime punishable under chapter 
37, chapter 105, or chapter 115 of this title, 
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or under section 4 or section 15 of the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Act of 1950, may 
be obtained, or that the commission of any 
such crime may be prevented, through the 
interception of any wire communication, he 
may so certify in writing and designate in 
such certificate any United States Attorney, 
Assistant United States Attorney, or officer 
or attorney of the Department of Justice 
authorized by him to make application for 
an order allowing such interception pur- 
suant to this paragraph. Any officer or at- 
torney so authorized may file with any 
judge of the United States Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia Judicial Circuit 
an application for an ex parte order allowing 
such interception. Such application shall be 
supported by the authorizing certificate of 
the Attorney General and by such oral ex- 
planation as the judge may require to deter- 
mine whether there is reasonable ground for 
belief that such interception will result in 
the procurement of evidence of, or the pre- 
vention of, the commission of any such 
crime. If the judge determines that such 
ground has been shown, he shall issue an 
order allowing such interception. Each 
such order shall specify the circuit or cir- 
cuits upon which communications may be 
intercepted, the purpose of such interception, 
and the identity of the individual or individ- 
uals authorized to make such interception. 
No such order shall be effective for a period 
longer than 6 months unless renewed for a 
second or subsequent period not in excess of 
6 months, after a new determination by the 
judge in the case of each renewal that rea- 
sonable ground for continued interception 
has been shown. No such order shall author- 
ize any such interception by any individual 
unless such individual is a duly appointed 
investigative officer of the Department of 
Justice. Any such order, together with the 
papers upon which the application therefor 
was based, shall be retained by the individual 
or individuals conducting such interception 
as authority for such interception, and a 
true copy of such order shall be retained by 
the judge who issued such order, 

“As used in this section— 

“(a) The term ‘wire communication’ 
means the transmission of writing, signs, 
signals, pictures, and sounds of all kind by 
aid of wire, cable, or other like connection 
between the points of origin and reception 
of such transmission, including all instru- 
mentalities, facilities, apparatus, and services 
incidental to such transmission; 

“(b) The term ‘common carrier’ means any 
person engaged, as a common carrier for hire, 
in wire communication (1) in interstate or 
foreign commerce, (2) in intrastate com- 
merce, if its communications facilities are 
physically connected with the communica- 
tions facilities of any such carrier engaged 
in interstate or foreign commerce, or (3) 
within the District of Columbia or any Terri- 
tory or possession of the United States; and 

“(c) The term ‘person’ includes an indi- 
vidual, partnership, association, joint-stock 
company, trust, or corporation. 

“(d) The term ‘intercepts’ or ‘intercept’ 
shall not include anything done in the nor- 
mal operation or use of a common carrier 
communications system.” 

Sec. 2. The proviso contained in section 605 
of the Communications Act of 1934 (48 Stat. 
1103; 47 U. S. C. 605) is amended to read 
as follows: “Provided, That this section shall 
not apply to the interception, receiving, 
divulging, publishing, or utilizing the con- 
tents of (a) any radio communication broad- 
cast, or transmitted by amateurs or others 
for the use of the general public, or relating 
to ships in distress, or (b) any wire com- 
munication intercepted by any individual in 
compliance with the second paragraph of 
section 245 of title 18 of the United States 
Code; nor be deemed to prohibit the use 
by Federal law-enforcement officials, in 
connection with the prosecution or preven- 
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tion of any crime affecting the internal secu- 
rity of the United States, of any informa- 
tion obtained as a result of any interception, 
not in violation of section 245 of title 18 of 
the United States Code, of any wire or radio 
communication,” 


STATEMENT BY HON. HERBERT BROWNELL, JR., 
ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
BEFORE A SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE JUDICIARY 
COMMITTEE, UNITED STATES SENATE, APRIL 
20, 1954 


This committee is deeply concerned over 
the shameful history of Communist espionage 
in Government and in other segments of 
our society, and of betrayal of our vital 
secrets. It seeks to find a new and fair 
solution to an old problem by its present 
inquiry into pending wiretap evidence pro- 
posals. 

This is no easy task. The wiretapping 
controversy has raged for many years. The 
problem touches each of us. How can we 
best achieve a proper balance between the 
safety of the Nation and the precious lib- 
erties of the people? 

Every Attorney General over the last 20 
years has favored and authorized wiretapping 
by Federal officers in cases involving security. 
This policy adhered to by my predecessors 
has been taken with the full knowledge, 
consent, and approval of Presidents Roose- 
velt and Truman. None of the proposals 
before you gives the Attorney General or 
any other Government official any additional 
power to tap wires over and beyond that 
which has been exercised since 1941. 

Much of the evidence now available of the 
illegal actions of Communists and of their 
future plans has been derived from wire- 
tapping by the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation under supervision of various Attorneys 
General. Yet, as you know, wiretap evidence 
is not admissible in prosecutions in Federal 
courts. 

This is so not because of any provision or 
right contained in the Constitution. On the 
contrary, the Supreme Court has held that 
introduction of wiretapping evidence neither 
violates rights against unlawful search or 
seizure under the fourth amendment nor 
rights against self-incrimination under the 
fifth amendment. The only reason wire- 
tapped evidence is presently inadmissible in 
the Federal courts is that the Supreme Court 
has construed section 605 of the Federal 
Communications Act, enacted in 1934, as a 
bar to admitting such evidence even when 
obtained by Federal officers. 

Now information is not an end in itself. 
The knowledge gained is important to the 
extent that it can be used promptly to fore- 
stall threatened danger to our internal 
security. It is equally essential that the in- 
formation we obtain be admissible in court 
at the proper time and place to accomplish 
the objective of jailing those who have 
offended our laws. 

Under section 605, as construed by the 
Supreme Court, the wiretaps might disclose 
that the accused has stolen and peddled im- 
portant bomb secrets, or that he was plotting 
the assassination of a high Government offi- 
cial, or that he was about to blow up a 
strategic defense plant or commit some other 
grave offense. Yet neither the information 
obtained thereby, nor other information or 
clues to which the wiretaps indirectly led, 
could be introduced to convict this defend- 
ant. Indeed, if either all the evidence or any 
part of the vital evidence was obtained 
through this means, the defendant would go 
scot-free. 

It was this loophole in our Federal law of 
evidence that led to reversal of the convic- 
tion in the Coplon case, though Judge 
Learned Hand, speaking for the Court of 
Appeals, refused to dismiss the indictment 
because the “guilt is plain.” 

It is this loophole that all of us are trying 
to plug so that those guilty of espionage and 
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related offenses will no longer escape punish- 
ment merely because they resorted to the 
telephone to carry out their treachery. 

Everyone agrees that invasion of privacy 
is repugnant to all Americans. But how can 
we possibly preserve the safety and liberty 
of everyone in this Nation unless we pull 
Federal prosecuting attorneys out of their 
straitjackets and permit them to use inter- 
cepted evidence in the trial of security cases? 

Let us not delude ourselves any longer. 
We might just as well face up to the fact that 
the Communists are subversives and con- 
spirators working fanatically in the interests 
of a hostile foreign power. Again and again 
they have demonstrated that an integral 
part of their policy is the internal disruption 
and destruction of this and other free gov- 
ernments of the world. 

It is almost impossible to spot them, since 
they no longer use membership cards or 
other written documents which will identify 
them for what they are. Nor do they look 
like criminals or persons we would imagine 
would resemble the old type Bolshevik. The 
conspiratorial Communist is too smart to be 
singled out by physical traits or surface be- 
havior. As a matter of necessity, they turn 
to the telephone to carry on their intrigue. 
The success of their plans frequently rests 
upon piecing together shreds of information 
received from many sources and many nests. 
The participants in the conspiracy ar> often 
dispersed and stationed in various strategic 
positions in Government and elsewhere 
throughout the country. Their operations 
are not only internal. They are also of an 
international and intercontinental charac- 
ter. Thousands of diplomatic, military, 
scientific, and economic secrets of the United 
States have been stolen by Soviet agents in 
our Government and other persons closely 
connected with the Communists. If we are 
to cope with our internal enemies we must 
know when they will strike next, who will be 
their next victim, what valuable Government 
secret will be the subject of a new theft, 
where a leading fugitive conspirator is being 
concealed. We must also be able to use our 
evidence in court so that these wrongdoers 
will no longer continue to prey on the free- 
dom and liberty of our Nation. 

Trailing these spies and traitors or trap- 
ping them is difficult unless you can tap their 
messages. 
impossible unless you can use these wiretaps 
in court. 

Since these enemy agents will not talk in 
court or speak the truth, and since Federal 
agents are forbidden from testifying to what 
they heard over the phone, the Department 
of Justice is blocked from proving its case 
and sending these spies and espionage agents 
to jail where they belong. The result is that 
many of the persons responsible for these 
grave misdeeds are still at large and will ac- 
tually be aided in their deceptions so long as 
the existing law of evidence is permitted to 
stand. 

Surely this Nation need not wait until it 
has been destroyed before learning who its 
traitors are and bringing them to justice. 

We turn now-to the contentions raised by 
the opponents to pending bills authorizing 
wiretapped evidence to be admitted in the 
Federal courts. 

The principal reasons for opposition to the 
pending bills are that wiretapping is still 
“dirty business’’; that we should not fight 
Communist spies by imitating their meth- 
ods; that wiretaps will be used to harm in- 
nocent persons; that privacy will be invaded, 
and people will be apprehensive about using 
the phone; and that the authority conferred 
upon Federal officers to wiretap may be 
abused. While these arguments are per- 
suasive on their face, they do not stand up 
on analysis. 

First consider the claim that intercepted 
evidence should not be admissible in Fed- 
eral courts because wiretapping is “dirty 
business.“ 


Convicting them is practically. 
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Inherently, we people have little liking 
for eavesdropping of any kind. Fair play 
and freedom mean so much to us. Wiretap 
snooping reminds us of the methods em- 
ployed by the Nazi gestapo and the Soviet 
Secret Service. 

While some of these people would ban such 
evidence, they seem to be unaware that the 
law presently admits evidence which is ob- 
tained by informers; by eavesdroppers at 
someone’s keyhole or window; by an officer 
concealed in a closet; by installation of a 
recording device on the adjoining wall of a 
man’s hotel or office; and by transmitters 
concealead on an agent’s person. Moreover, 
under the law, a Government witness may 
testify to every word of his telephone con- 
versation with a defendant, and his testi- 
many may even be distorted by an imperfect 
memory or character. Yet the Federal court 
would not admit an exact transcription of 
an intercepted conversation in the form of 
a phonograph recording. And the Supreme 
Court only recently held that although evi- 
dence is unlawfully seized, it is admissible 
in a Federal criminal proceeding to estab- 
lish that the defendant lied. 

There is little, if anything, to distinguish 
between these approved methods of obtain- 
ing and admitting evidence, and wirctaps 
which are not admissible. In these modern 
times, society would be severely handicapped 
unless it could resort to these methods to 
combat crime and to protect itself from in- 
ternal enemies. 

Reevaluation of the critical situation to- 
day makes it clear that authorized wiretap- 
ping under careful restrictions in cases in- 
volving our national security is not “dirty 
business” at all, but a commonsense solu- 
tion by Congress which will protect the lib- 
erty and security of all the people from those 
who wish to see it impaired. 

Some opponents to wiretapping also claim 
that they are concerned with the protection 
of innocent persons who through no fault of 
their own may have become enmeshed with 
spies and subversives. 

This argument has no real validity. The 
proposed laws will not permit the use of this 
evidence against innocent persons. Its use 
will be confined solely to criminal proceed- 
ings initiated by the Government against 
those criminals who seek to subvert our 
country’s welfare. No innocent person 
would be hurt by legislation authorizing 
wiretaps to be admissible against our inter- 
nal enemies. No intercepted evidence could 
ever be made public until a grand jury had 
indicted the accused for espionage, sabotage, 
or related crimes. Even upon a trial, no 
conversation or evidence obtained by wiretap 
could be introduced in court until a Federal 
judge had concluded that it was relevant, 
material, and obtained with the approval of 
the Attorney General. 

Testifying in recent hearings on wiretap- 
ping, Miles F. McDonald, former assistant 
United States attorney and District Attorney 
of Kings County, N. Y., declared that he had 
never seen any case where an innocent per- 
son was harmed by a wiretap order, and he 
had been at the business for 14 years. 

Opponents of wiretapping also charge that 
it encourages invasion of the individual's 
liberty and privacy; that the principle is 
wrong, and that people wolud be made fear- 
ful of using the telephone. 

It would be just as reasonable to claim 
that people are afraid of walking in the 
street because policemen carry clubs and 


Contrary to general impression, authoriz- 
ing the introduction of intercepted evidence 
in the Federal court would not interfere in 
any way with telephone privacy. As the law 
stands now, it does not stop people from 
tapping wires. It is still useful to those who 
make private use of it for personal gain. 
What has been stopped is the use of such 
evidence to enforce the laws against the Na- 
tion’s most heinous criminals. Treason and 
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sabotage deserve no such privacy or protec- 
tion. Mr. Justice Jackson observed, while 
Attorney General, that the decisions only 
protect those engaged in incriminating con- 
versations from having them reproduced in 
Federal courts. These decisions merely lay 
down rules of evidence. He said: 

“Criminals today have the free run of our 
communications systems, but the law en- 
forcement officers are denied even a carefully 
restricted power to confront the criminal 
with his telephonic and telegraphic foot- 
prints.” 

It is also claimed that even controlled, 
restricted monitoring of the wires should not 
be permitted since the authority may be 
abused by irresponsible and indiscriminate 
use of it. 

This apprehension is entirely understand- 
able. Unfortunately, wiretapping has been 
brought into disrepute because of wide- 
spread abuse of it by private peepers. 

The fact that the technique has been 
abused by private persons and some local 
enforcement officers for private benefit af- 
fords no reason for believing that it will be 
abused by the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. Experience demonstrates that the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation has never abused 
the wiretap authority. Its record of nonpar- 
tisan, nonpolitical, tireless and efficient serv- 
ice over the years gives ample assurance that 
the innocent will not suffer in the process 
of the Bureau’s alert protection of the Na- 
tion's safety.” 

As a recent editorial said: 

“We've got wiretapping now. Why not use 
it where it will do the most good—against 
our national enemies?” 

This seems to be the general feeling. Chief 
dispute centers on the mechanics by which 
the technique may be made most effective 
without impairment of individual rights and 
liberties. There are two schools of thought. 
One believes that the technique should be 
resorted to only after court permission; the 
other that we should continue the present 
system which has been in effect since 1941, 
namely, after authorization of the Attorney 
General alone. 

The objections to vesting authority to per- 
mit wiretapping in the Attorney General are 
that he should not be allowed to police his 
own actions; that the authority may be 
abused when Government prosecutors turn 
out to be overzealous; that the court is more 
likely to be objective and curb indiscrimi- 
nate wiretapping than the Attorney General; 
and that wiretapping is somewhat like a 
search into the privacy of an indivdual’s af- 
fairs, and as in the case of a search, requires 
supervision by the courts. 

The provision requiring an order by a 
Federal judge permitting wiretapping on a 
showing that there is reasonable cause for 
the order is patterned after a similar law in 
force in the State of New York for several 
years. 

After hearings on similar bills before the 
House important objections were crystallized 
to the requirement of a court order as a 
condition to wiretapping. As a result, the 
House Committee on the Judiciary, in re- 
porting the bill, said the following: 

“Your committee believed that the best in- 
terests of all will be served by placing the 
control of wiretapping in the hands of the 
Attorney General of the United States. 
Many believed that it should be deposited in 
the Federal judiciary, but after weighing all 
the arguments advanced, your committee 
concluded that the nature of the crimes in- 
volved and the operation of wiretapping it- 
self require such a high degree of se- 
crecy if it is to be successful, that any op- 
portunity for a leak would best be avoided 
by placing it under the control of the Attor- 
ney General. 

“In addition to the need for secrecy, it 
should be pointed out that by placing con- 
trol in the Attorney General, uniformity 
will be assured. This is clear when one con- 
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siders the several hundred Federal judges 
who could issue court orders. In addition, 
the Congress itself is in a better position to 
study and, if necessary, control the activi- 
ties of the Attorney General than that of 
the Federal judiciary. Furthermore, your 
committee is of the opinion that it is more 
consistent that control be placed in the At- 
torney General, for he is the one primarily 
responsible for the protection of our na- 
tional security; he is in the best position to 
determine the need for wiretapping, and he 
has the responsibility of prosecuting for 
criminal violations. 

“The type of crime which this legislation 
encompasses is not localized, but in most 
instances consists of a network reaching out 
over the length and breadth of the land. It 
overlaps judicial districts and covers many 
points in between. To compel the enforce- 
ment agents to operate in a limited geo- 
graphic area while attempting to cover a 
nationwide network of crime, is not feasible. 
Finally, there is the question of the time ele- 
ment. Very often, speed is of the essence, 
and the time consumed in obtaining a court 
order might well result in the loss of vital 
evidence. Your committee feels that these 
difficulties may be avoided on the one hand 
and the needed benefits derived on the other 
when the approval and control is in the 
hands of the Attorney General.” 

This was also the view Mr. Justice Jackson, 
while Attorney General, in opposing the 
search warrant procedure which would au- 
thorize over 200 Federal judges to permit 
wiretapping. He was not only concerned 
with the loss of precious time involved in 
obtaining a court order, but felt that prob- 
able publicity and filing of charges against 
persons as a basis for wiretapping before 
investigation was complete might easily re- 
sult in great injury to such persons. He too 
concurred in the opinion that “a centralized 
responsibility of the Attorney General can 
easily be called in question by the Congress, 
but you cannot interrogate the entire 
judiciary.” 

It is also my opinion that the wiretap 
technique would be attended by greater 
secrecy, speed, and better supervision by Con- 
gress if no court order was required. The 
need for a court order might prove to be so 
restrictive in practical operation as to be 


fatal to the primary objectives of bringing 


our traitors to justice. These spies are not 
so accommodating as to defer their scheming 
over the phone until we are able to hunt up 
a judge who will sign an order. Their con- 
spiracy stretches out across every State in 
this country. It may be necessary to inter- 
cept communications at about the same time 
in many different parts of the country. 
Since a Federal judge in one district cannot 
grant an order for interception of a com- 
munication in another district, it will be 
nec to go to a number of judges to 
obtain orders. Multiply the personnel work- 
ing for these judges, their assistants, court 
clerks, secretaries, and others through whose 
many hands even ex parte orders are often 
channeled, and you can readily see that 
secrecy will be difficult to maintain. 

For these reasons, a bill permitting desig- 
nated Government agents to wiretap upon 
authority of the Attorney General in security 
cases (in other words, a continuation of the 
existing procedure under which all Attorneys 
General have operated since 1941) would, in 
my opinion, strike the best balance between 
the rights of the individual and the vital 
needs of the Nation. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, my 
bill would throw around the subject of 
wiretapping the kind of safeguards to 
personal privacy which should have been 
set up long ago. 

Recognition of the justification, in the 
interests of the country, of wiretapping 
in connection with internal security 
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cases, does not require approval of wire- 
tapping at the personal discretion of a 
political officer. 

I am being realistic in my approach 
to this matter. I want to see wiretapping 
authorized and the use of evidence ob- 
tained through wiretapping permitted, 
in cases affecting the internal security 
of the United States. I do not believe it 
will be possible to secure the enactment 
of such legislation, or even its approval 
by either House of the Congress, unless 
some safeguards are written into the 
bill; at the very least, provision for pre- 
sentation of the Attorney General's re- 
quest to a Federal judge and the issu- 
ance of an order by the judge, rather 
than leaving the matter to the discre- 
tion of the Attorney General. 

I cannot but feel that the Attorney 
General, with all his opportunities and 
means for gathering intelligence, and 
with numerous congressional advisers at 
his disposal, must understand that this 
situation exists. I do believe the Attor- 
ney General knows that there is no pos- 
sibility of getting a bill through Congress 
on this subject which will give the Attor- 
ney General alone full discretion with 
respect to what wires may be tapped and 
when. Therefore, Mr. President, when 
I see the Attorney General insisting that 
he would rather have no legislation than 
legislation requiring him to get the order 
of a Federal judge before tapping a pri- 
vate wire, Iam impelled toward the con- 
clusion that the Attorney General is 
more interested in retaining the right he 
now has, in the existing state of the law, 
to order the tapping of the wire of any 
Person, for any reason, than he is in 
getting authority for the use of wiretap 
evidence in the prosecution of internal 
security cases. 

One of the most needed items in the 
field of internal security legislation is a 
law to give a witness immunity from 
prosecution in the area concerning 
which he testifies, in order to make it 
possible to secure his testimony even 
after a claim of privilege under the fifth 
amendment. 

Let me make it completely clear that 
this is not a proposal to invalidate or 
weaken or circumscribe the privilege 
against self-incrimination guaranteed 
by the fifth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. It is a pro- 
posal to meet a claim of privilege under 
that amendment with an immunity as 
broad as the privilege; in other words, 
to satisfy the constitutional privilege by 
granting immunity, and thus make the 
testimony available. Bear in mind that 
a witness has no constitutional right 
against testifying; he has only a con- 
stitutional right against being required 
to give testimony which may incrimi- 
nate him, in the legal sense; that is, as 
the courts have interpreted it, which 
may form at least a link in a chain of 
evidence which may tend to convict the 
witness of a crime. Bear in mind also 
that when a witness claims privilege un- 
der the fifth amendment and on that 
basis declines to testify, he is neces- 
sarily asserting that there is an existing 
crime on which the statute of limitations 
has not run for which he could be prose- 
cuted and of which he might be con- 
victed if the evidence—or the link in the 
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chain—which might be provided by his 
testimony should become available to 
law enforcement authorities. The courts 
have held that to claim the privilege un- 
der other circumstances may amount to 
perjury. 

The recommendation for enactment of 
an immunity statute is not original with 
the present Attorney General, in spite of 
newspaper stories based on Justice De- 
partment releases which convey that im- 
pression. The proposal was made by the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee 
in 1952. To implement that recommen- 
dation, I introduced a bill in the 82d 
Congress to grant immunity to witnesses 
before congressional committees. That 
bill was S. 1570 of the 82d Congress. I 
reintroduced the bill as S. 16 of the 83d 
Congress, on January 7, 1953, at the very 
beginning of this Congress. My bill was 
reported favorably from the Judiciary 
Committee on April 20, 1953, and passed 
the Senate on July 9, 1953. Ever since 
that time it has been pending in the 
Judiciary Committee of the other body. 

Iask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Record at this point the text 
of my bill (S. 16) as it passed the Senate 
and the text of the bill (S. 565) of the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. 

There being no objection the bills were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 16 

Be it enacted, etc., That title 18, United 
States Code, section 3486, is amended to read 
as follows: 


“Sec. 3486. Testimony before Congress; im- 
munity. 

“No witness shall be excused from testify- 
ing or from producing books, papers, and 
other records and documents before either 
House, or before any committee of either 
House, or before any joint committee of the 
two Houses of Congress on the ground, or 
for the reason, that the testimony or evi- 
dence, documentary or otherwise, required of 
him may tend to incriminate him or subject 
him to a penalty or forfeiture, when the 
record shows— 

“(1) in the case of proceedings before one 
of the Houses of Congress, that a majority of 
the Members present of that House, or 

“(2) in the case of proceedings before a 
committee, that two-thirds of the members 
of the full committee, including at least 
two members of each of the two political 
parties having the largest representation on 
such committee 
shall by affirmative vote have authorized that 
such person be granted immunity under this 
section with respect to the transactions, 
matters, or things concerning which, after 
he has claimed his privilege against self- 
incrimination, he is nevertheless compelled 
by direction of the presiding officer or the 
Chair to testify. But no such witness shall 
be prosecuted or subjected to any penalty or 
forfeiture for or on account of any trans- 
action, matter, or thing concerning which 
after he has claimed his privilege against 
self-incrimination he is nevertheless so com- 
pelled to testify, or produce evidence, docu- 
mentary or otherwise. 

“No official paper or record required to 
be produced hereunder is within the said 
privilege. 

“No person shall be exempt from prosecu- 
tion or punishment for perjury or contempt 
committed in so testifying. 

“At least 1 week in advance of voting on 
the question of granting immunity to any 
witness under this act the Attorney General 
shall be informed of the intention to con- 
sider such question, and shall have assented 
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to the granting of such immunity: Provided, 
That if the Attorney General does not assent 
to immunity within 1 week after requested 
by the committee, immunity can neverthe- 
less be granted by the committee if by reso- 
lution of the particular House of the Con- 
gress having jurisdiction over the committee, 
said House by a majority yea-and-nay vote 
authorizes the granting of immunity.” 


S. 565 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 3486 of 
chapter 223 of title 18 of the United States 
Code is amended by striking out the caption 
thereof and inserting the following: “§ 3486. 
Compelled testimony tending to incriminate 
witnesses; immunity”, and by inserting “(a)” 
at the beginning of the text thereof and add- 
ing thereafter the following: 

“(b) Whenever in the judgment of the 
Attorney General the testimony of any wit- 
ness, or the production of books, papers, or 
other records or documents by any witness, 
in any case or proceeding before any grand 
jury or court of the United States is neces- 
sary to the public interest, such witness shall 
not be excused from testifying or from pro- 
ducing books, papers, and other records and 
documents on the ground that the testimony 
or evidence, documentary or otherwise, re- 
quired of him may tend to incriminate him 
or subject him to penalty or forfeiture; but 
such witness shall not be prosecuted or sub- 
ject to any penalty or forfeiture for or on 
account of any transaction, matter, or thing 
concerning which he is compelled, after hav- 
ing claimed his privilege against self-incrimi- 
nation, to testify or produce evidence, docu- 
mentary or otherwise, except that such wit- 
ness so testifying shall not be exempt from 
prosecution and punishment for perjury or 
contempt committed in so testifying. 

“(c) The judgment of the Attorney Gen- 
eral that any testimony, or the production 
of any books, papers, or other records or doc- 
uments, is necessary to the public interest 
shall be confirmed in a written communica- 
tion over the signature of the Attorney Gen- 
eral addressed to the grand jury or court of 
the United States concerned, and shall be 
made a part of the record of the case or pro- 
ceeding in which such testimony or evidence 
is given.” 

Sec. 2. The analysis of chapter 223 of title 
18 of the United States Code is amended by 
striking out “3486. Testimony before Con- 
gress; immunity“ and inserting in lieu there- 
of the following: “3486. Compelled testimony 
tending to incriminate witness; immunity.” 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, as it 
passed the Senate, my bill, S. 16, gave full 
recognition to the peculiar position oc- 
cupied by the Attorney General of the 
United States, with respect to the pros- 
pective prosecution of any person for 
crime. The bill gave the Attorney Gen- 
eral what amounted to a veto power with 
respect to the granting of immunity to 
any person, by providing that at least a 
week before a committee considered such 
a grant of immunity, the Attorney Gen- 
eral should be notified; and if the Attor- 
ney General objected to the proposed 
grant of immunity, the committee could 
not grant it, but it could thereafter be 
granted only by a majority vote of the 
whole House of the Congress. It is, of 
course, unthinkable that either House of 
the Congress would grant immunity to a 
witness after the Attorney General of 
the United States had objected to such 
a grant on the ground that the witness 
should be prosecuted for crime. The 
provision retaining power in either 
House of the Congress to grant immunity 
to a witness even over the objection of 
the Attorney General is no more than is 
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necessary to preserve the separation of 
powers between two separate and coordi- 
nate branches of the Government. It 
would not do to give an official in the 
executive branch absolute authority and 
discretion over action by one of the 
Houses of the Congress. 

In spite of this recognition which the 
bill gives to the Attorney General, and 
the limited veto power vested in him by 
the bill, the Attorney General has con- 
sistently opposed the enactment of this 
measure. While making public state- 
ments and issuing press releases playing 
up the need for an immunity statute, the 
Attorney General has privately passed 
the word that my bill, S. 16, should not 
be enacted, and that no immunity stat- 
ute should be enacted unless it gives the 
Attorney General complete discretion 
over the granting of immunity to wit- 
nesses before Federal grand juries, be- 
fore petit juries in Federal courts, and 
before congressional committees. 

There is some indication here, I think, 
that the Attorney General is more inter- 
ested in augmenting his own power than 
he is in getting the testimony of wit- 
nesses who may be able to tell us some 
details of the Communist conspiracy. 
There is also, of course, some indication 
that the Attorney General is not inter- 
ested in the enactment or advancement 
of legislation sponsored by Democrats. 

As I have pointed out, the Senate acted 
on this subject and passed an immunity 
statute last year. If the Attorney Gen- 
eral feels that the statute should be 
broadened so as to include authority for 
the Attorney General to grant immunity 
to witnesses before Federal grand juries 
and before juries in Federal courts, there 
certainly is no reason why he should not 
urge the House to amend the bill in that 
manner. But the Attorney General has 
not done either. Instead, he has urged 
the House and the House committee not 
to act on the Senate bill, S. 16, but, 
instead, to pass a separate House bill, 
giving the Attorney General complete 
authority in this field. He has urged this 
in spite of the fact that he must know 
that comity between the two Houses re- 
quires that when one House has acted 
on a subject, the other House, if it there- 
after decides to act on the same subject, 
should do it by way of amendment to the 
bill of the first House. Here, again, it 
seems to me, the Attorney General has 
demonstrated more interest in having 
his own way, and in securing the enact- 
ment of something that can be labeled an 
“administration measure,” than in get- 
ting legislation necessary for the internal 
security of the Nation. 

Let me now mention briefly some other 
measures introduced during the present 
Congress, designed to strengthen the in- 
ternal security of the United States, 
which, in my judgment, are needed as 
special weapons in our fight against 
communism. 

In this category I count my resolu- 
tion, Senate Resolution 15, which is 
aimed at making available to Senate in- 
vestigating committees, books, papers or 
records which are needed in connection 
with a committee investigation. Enact- 
ment of this resolution is being opposed 
by the administration, which does not 
favor any assertion by the Congress of its 
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right to have from the executive branch 
any and all available information re- 
specting subversive activity, disloyalty, 
corruption, or other undesirable condi- 
tions in the executive branch. 

For the information of the Senate, I 
ask unanimous consent that the text of 
Senate Resolution 15 may be printed in 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

Resolved, That upon certification by the 
chairman or the acting chairman of a stand- 
ing committee of the Senate that two-thirds 
of the members of the committee have voted 
to require the production of specified or 
identified books, papers, or records in the 
custody of an officer of the Government of 
the United States, the President of the Sen- 
ate shall issue his warrant, returnable at a 
time when the Senate is meeting, command- 
ing the Sergeant at Arms to obtain the books, 
papers, or records specified by the chairman 
or the acting chairman, and in the event of 
the refusal of the officer of the Government 
of the United States having custody there- 
of, to deliver the required books, papers, or 
records, to take the said officer into bodily 
custody forthwith, and bring him before the 
bar of the Senate, then and there to answer 
questions as to his refusal. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
January 7, 1953, I introduced, and on 
March 6, 1953, the Senate approved, 
Senate Resolution 16, designed to make 
provision for security checks of employ- 
ees of the Senate, of Senators, or of Sen- 
ate committees. This resolution has not 
been implemented because the Depart- 
ment of Justice is not cooperating. It 
has been reported to me that the At- 
torney General has instructed the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation not to co- 
operate in this matter. I believe that to 
be true; and in the absence of any denial 
by the Attorney General, I shall continue 
to believe it. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Senate Resolution 16 may be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Resolved, That hereafter when any person 
is appointed as an employee of any commit- 
tee of the Senate, of any Senator, or of any 
office of the Senate the committee, Senator, 
or officer having authority to make such ap- 
pointment shall transmit the name of such 
person to the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, together with a request that such com- 
mittee, Senator, or officer be informed as to 
any derogatory and rebutting information 
in the possession of such agency concerning 
the loyalty and reliability for security pur- 
poses of such person, and in any case in 
which such derogatory information is re- 
vealed such committee, Senator, or officer 
shall make or cause to be made such further 

ee as shall have been considered 


to determine the loyalty and relia- 
bility for security purposes of such person. 
Every such committee, Senator, and officer 
shall promptly transmit to the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation a list of the names of 
the incumbent employees of such committee, 
Senator, or officer together with a request 
that such committee, Senator, or officer be 
informed of any derogatory and rebuttirg 
information contained in the files of such 
agency concerning the loyalty and reliability 
for security purposes of such employee, 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
January 7, 1953, I introduced a bill, S. 
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4, to deny income-tax exemption to 
organizations which make donations to 
subversive organizations or to subversive 
individuals. I discussed that bill on the 
fioor of the Senate, urging its considera- 
tion. I pointed out that I realize such 
legislation cannot originate in the Sen- 
ate, since it is in the nature of a revenue 
bill; but I urged that the bill be con- 
sidered as an amendment to some tax 
measure, which might come over from 
the other body. Not one voice in the ad- 
ministration was raised in favor of this 
proposal. I cannot understand why the 
administration did not support this bill, 
unless there may have been some con- 
fusion of politics with purposes. On 
July 1, I offered the substance of this 
bill as an amendment to the general tax 
revenue bill, and I am happy to say the 
Senate adopted the amendment. 

I earnestly hope it will stay in the bill; 
because enactment of this provision 
would shut off tax exemption benefits to 
organizations which are helping to sup- 
port subversive activities in this country. 
Furthermore, it would help to shut off 
the flow of funds to such organizations, 
by eliminating also the tax-exempt sta- 
tus of donations made to them. 

At this time I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of S. 4 be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That chapter 38 of the 
Internal Revenue Code is amended by adding 
at the end thereof a new section as follows: 


“Sec. 3815. Denial of exemption under sec- 
tion 101 (6) in the case of or- 
ganizations making donations 
to subversive organizations or 
individuals. 


“(a) Definitions: For the purposes of this 
section— 

“(1) Subversive organization: The term 
‘subversive organization’ means any organi- 
zation which (A) advocates, abets, advises, or 
teaches the duty, necessity, desirability, or 
propriety of overthrowing or destroying the 
Government of the United States by force or 
violence, or (B) is on the list of organizations 
furnished by the Attorney General pursuant 
to part III, section 3 of Executive Order No. 
9835 of March 21, 1947, or (C) is registered 
(or required by a final order of the Subver- 
sive Activities Control Board to register) 
with the Attorrey General under section 7 
of the Subversive Activities Control Act of 
1950. 

“(2) Subversive individual: The term 
‘subversive individual’ means any individual 
who (A) advocates, abets, advises, or teaches 
the duty, necessity, desirability, or propriety 
of overthrowing or destroying the Govern- 
ment of the United States by force or vio- 
lence, or (B) is a member of any subversive 
organization as defined in paragraph (1) of 
this subsection, or (C) is registered or re- 
quired to be registered with the Attorney 
General under section 8 of the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Act of 1950. 

“(3) Donation: The term ‘donation’ in- 
cludes (A) any gift, contribution, or grant of 
money, property, services, or any other thing 
of value, and (B) any loan of money, prop- 
erty, services, or any other thing of value, 
other than a loan in the course of a bona fide 
business transaction. 

“(b) Denial of exemption: 

“(1) General rule: No organization which 
makes a donation to any subversive organi- 
zation or to any subversive individual shall 
be exempt from taxation under section 101 
(6). 
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“(2) Exceptions: The provisions of para- 
graph (1) of this subsection shall not apply 
in the case of any donation made by an 
organization to— 

“(A) an individual solely for charitable 
purposes to supply food, clothing, shelter or 
other necessities for such individual or for 
members of his family or household; or 

“(B) an individual solely for the purpose 
of providing medical or hospital services for 
such individual or for members of his family 
or household; or 

“(C) an organization which furnishes to 
the donor organization in advance of such 
donation a sworn statement that it is not a 
subversive organization as defined in sub- 
section (a) (1) of this section, unless the 
donor organization knows or has reason- 
able opportunity to know that such organi- 
zation is a subversive organization; or 

“(D) an individual who furnishes to the 
donor organization in advance of such 
donation a sworn statement that he is not 
a subversive individual as defined in subsec- 
tion (a) (2) of this section, unless the donor 
organization knows or has reasonable oppor- 
tunity to know that such individual is a sub- 
versive individual. 


For the purpose of this subsection, an or- 
ganization shall, with respect to the making 
of any donation, be charged with the knowl- 
edge or opportunity to know of any officer, 
agent, or employee of such organization who 
actively participates in the making of such 
donation. 

“(3) Taxable years affected: A denial of 
exemption under section 101 (6) by reason 
of this section shall be effective for taxable 
years commencing with the taxable year dur- 
ing which the Secretary, after notice and 
opportunity for a hearing, determines that 
an organization has made a donation to 
which the provisions of this subsection are 
‘applicable. 

“(c) Future status of organization denied 
exemption: Under regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary, any organization denied ex- 
emption under section 101 (6) by reason of 
this section may, during any taxable year 
following the taxable year in which exemp- 
tion is denied, file claim for exemption, and 
if the Secretary, pursuant to such regula- 
tions,*is satisfied that there is no reason for 
believing that such organization will again 
make a donation which would be grounds 
for denial of exemption by reason of this sec- 
tion, such organization shall be exempt un- 
der section 101 (6) with respect to taxable 
years subsequent to the taxable year in 
which such claim is filed. 

“(d) Disallowance of certain charitable, 
etc., deductions: No gift or bequest for re- 
ligious, charitable, scientific, literary, or edu- 
cational purposes (including the encourage- 
ment of art and the prevention of cruelty 
to children or animals), otherwise allowable 
as a deduction under section 23 (0) (2), 23 
(q) (2), 162 (a), 505 (a) (2), 812 (d), 861 
(a) (3), 1004 (a) (2) (B), or 1004 (b) (2) or 
(3), shall be allowed as a deduction if made 
to an organization during a taxable year of 
such organization in which it is not exempt 
under section 101 (6) by reason of this sec- 
tion, unless such gift or bequest is made 
prior to the date of the Secretary's determi- 
nation under subsection (b) (3) that such 
organization has made a donation to which 
nee provisions of subsection (b) are applica- 

ie” 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 23 (o) (2) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code is amended by inserting 
after “sections 3813” the following: “, 3815.” 

(b) Section 23 (q) (2) of the Internal 
Revenue Code is amended by inserting after 
“section 3813” the following: “, 3815.” 

(c) Section 101 (6) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code is amended by striking out “sec- 
tions 3813 and 3814” and inserting in lieu 


thereof “sections 3813, 3814, and 3815.” 
(d) Section 162 (a) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code is amended by striking out “section 
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23 (ee);” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: “section 23 (ee). For disallow- 
ance of certain charitable, etc., deductions 
otherwise allowable under this subsection, 
see section 3815.” 

(e) Section 505 (a) (2) of the Internal 
Revenue Code is amended by inserting after 
“sections 3813” the following: “, 3815.” 

(f) Section 812 (d) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code is amended by inserting sections 
3813” the following: “, 3815.” 

(g) Section 861 (a) (3) of the Internal 
Revenue Code is amended by inserting af- 
ter “sections 383” the following: “, 3815.” 

(h) Section 1004 (a) (2) (B) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code is amended by insert- 
ing after “sections 3813“ the following: 
„ 3815.“ 

(i) Section 1004 (b) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code is amended by inserting after sec- 
tions 3813” the following: “, 3815.” 

Sec. 3. The amendments to the Internal 
Revenue Code made by this act shall be 
applicable only with respect to taxable years 
ending after the date of enactment of this 
act. The provisions of section 3815 (b) of 
the Internal Revenue Code, as added by this 
act, shall be applicable only with respect to 
donations (as defined in section 3815 (a) 
(3)) made after the date of enactment of 
this act. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, in 
the 82d Congress I introduced a bill, 
S. 1914, to strengthen the laws against 
sabotage by broadening the definitions 
of “war premises” and national-defense 
premises.” I reintroduced the bill in the 
first session of the present Congress. 
The provisions of this bill have now, I 
find, been included in draft legislation 
transmitted by the Department of Jus- 
tice for introduction as part of the ad- 
ministration’s program of internal-secu- 
rity legislation. I will admit I am flat- 
tered, but I cannot help wondering why 
this new approach. Why does not the 
administration just help me pass S. 962? 

I ask unanimous consent of the Senate 
that the text of S. 962 be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the definition of 
“war premises” in section 2151 of title 18, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“The words ‘war premises’ include all 
buildings, grounds, mines, or other places 
wherein such war material is being or may 
be produced, manufactured, repaired, stored, 
mined, extracted, distributed, loaded, un- 
loaded, or transported, together with all ma- 
chinery and appliances therein contained; 
and all forts, arsenals, navy yards, camps, 
prisons, or other military or naval stations 
of the United States, or any associate nation.” 

Sec. 2. The definition of “national-defense 
premises” in section 2151 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended to read: 

“The words ‘national-defense premises’ in- 
clude all buildings, grounds, mines, or other 
places wherein such national-defense mate- 
rial is being or may be produced, manufac- 
tured, re stored. mined, extracted, dis- 
tributed, loaded, unloaded, or transported, 
together with all machinery and appliances 
therein contained; and all forts, arsenals, 
navy yards, camps, prisons, or other mili 
or naval stations of the United States.” 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, in 
April of this year I introduced a bill, S. 
3277, to amend the Internal Security Act 
of 1950 so as to require each Department 
or agency in the executive branch of the 
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Government to submit quarterly reports 
to the Congress with regard to employees 
separated as security risks. This is a 
very simple bill, designed to get for the 
Congress information respecting employ- 
ees separated in a number of different 
categories, to wit, for alcoholism or 
drunkenness, for disloyalty, as law 
breakers, as sex deviates, as Communists, 
as subversives other than Communists, 
for objectionable behavior not otherwise 
specified, or for untrustworthy behavior 
not otherwise specified, or for some other 
reason within the “security risk” cate- 
gory. 

This is. I think, a reasonable proposal. 
Congress needs such information; and 
the furnishing of it by the Government 
Departments would certainly clear up a 
great deal of confusion which has result- 
ed from widely varying reports, all 
emanating from administration sources, 
respecting so-called “security firings.” I 
have not seen any indication of sup- 
port for this bill from the administration 
however. 

At this point, I ask unanimous consent 
of the Senate that the text of S. 3277 
be printed in the Recorp. 

‘There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Internal Se- 
curity Act of 1950 is amended by adding at 
the end of title I thereof a new section as 
follows: 

“Sec. 32. (a) Each department or agency 
in the executive branch of the Government 
shall submit quarterly reports to the Con- 
gress with regard to employees separated as 
“security risks.” 

“(b) Each report filed pursuant to subsec- 
tion (a) hereof shall— 

“(1) be filed not later than the 10th day 
of the calendar month next following the 
close of the quarter; 

“(2) be made public at the time of filing; 
and 

“(3) list separately the number of persons 
separated during each calendar month coy- 
ered by the report in each of the following 
categories: 

“a. alcoholism or drunkenness; 

. disloyalty; 

“c. lawbreakers (felony); 

. lawbreakers (misdemeanor); 

“e. sex deviates; 

“f. subversive (Communist); 
subversive (other than Communist): 

“h. objectionable behavior not included 
above; 

“i. untrustworthy behavior not included 
above; and 

“j. other (specify) .” 


Mr. McCARRAN. On January 7, 
1953, I introduced, and on June 8, 1953, 
the Senate passed, my bill, S. 3, to prevent 
citizens of the United States, of ques- 
tionable loyalty to the Government of 
the United States, from accepting any 
office or employment in or under the 
United Nations. 

At this point I ask the unanimous con- 
sent of the Senate that the text of S. 3 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) no citizen 
of the United States hereafter shall accept 
any office or employment in or under the 
United Nations or any organ or agency there- 
of unless he has applied in writing to the 
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Attorney General of the United States for, 
and has received from such officer, the secu- 
rity clearance required by this section. 

(b) Under such regulations as the Attor- 
ney General shall prescribe, each application 
for security clearance filed pursuant to sub- 
section (a) shall bear the fingerprints of the 
applicant, and shall contain a true and com- 
plete statement, executed by the applicant 
under oath, of the following information 
concerning such applicant: 

(1) Each arrest, indictment, or conviction 
of the applicant for the violation or alleged 
violation of any law of the United States 
or of any State or Territory of the United 
States other than a violation or alleged vio- 
lation of any law or ordinance for the regu- 
lation of motor vehicle traffic punishable as 
a misdemeanor. 

(2) Each membership held by the appli- 
cant at any time in any organization or 
any service rendered to or operated under 
the discipline of any organization (A) teach- 
ing or advocating the overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States by force and 
violence, (B) registered as a Communist- 
action or Communist-front organization 
pursuant to section 7 of the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Act of 1950, or (C) required 
by final order of the Subversive Activities 
Control Board to register pursuant to such 
section. 

(3) Each name, other than the name sub- 
scribed upon such application, by which 
such applicant has been known and shall 
forward such information to the United 
Nations or special agency thereof wherein 
the applicant is seeking employment. 

(4) Each occasion on which the applicant 
has applied to the Government of the United 
States for a passport and has been denied 
such passport. 

(5) The circumstances under which the 
applicant has been discharged or has re- 
signed from any office or employment in or 
under the Government of the United States 
or any agency or instrumentality thereof. 

(6) Such other information as the Attor- 
ney General shall determine to be necessary 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether the 
occupancy by the applicant of any office or 
employment in or under the United Nations 
or any organ or agency thereof would in- 
volve reasonable probability of danger to the 
security of the United States. 

(c) Upon the filing of any application pur- 
suant to this section, the Attorney General 
shall conduct as expeditiously as may be 
practicable such investigation as he shall 
deem necessary to ascertain whether in his 
opinion the occupancy by the applicant of 
any office or employment in or under the 
United Nations or any organ or agency there- 
of would involve reasonable possibility of 
danger to the security of the United States. 
If no such possibility is determined to exist, 
the Attorney General shall furnish to the ap- 
plicant a written statement of security 
clearance. If such possibility is determined 
to exist, the Attormey General shall fur- 
nish to the applicant a written denial of his 
application together with a statement of his 
reason for such denial. 

Sec. 2. Each citizen of the United States 
who on the date of enactment of this Act 
occupies any office or is engaged in any em- 
ployment in or under the United Nations 
or any organ or agency thereof shall, within 
60 days after such rate, file with the At- 
torney General of the United States a regis- 
tration statement in such form as the At- 
torney General shall prescribe. Each reg- 
istration statement shall bear the finger- 
prints of the person filing such statement, 
and shall contain a true and complete state- 
ment, executed by such person under oath, 
of the following information concerning such 


(a) The nature of the office or employment 
held by such person in or under the United 
Nations or any organ or agency thereof. 
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(b) The period during which such office 
or employment has been held by such per- 
son. 

(c) Each element of information speci- 
fied in paragraphs (1) to (6), inclusive, of 
subsection 1 (b) with respect to applicants 
for security clearance under section 1 of this 
act. 

Sec. 3. (a) Whoever, being a citizen of the 
United States, shall accept any office or em- 
ployment in or under the United Nations 
or any organ or agency thereof in violation 
of subsection 1 (f) of this act shall be fined 
not more than $10,000 or imprisoned for 
not more than 5 years, or both. 

(b) Whoever, being a citizen of the United 
States and an officer or employee of the 
United Nations or any organ or agency 
thereof, shall willfully fail to comply with 
the requirements of section 2 of this act, 
or who shall aid, abet, or counsel any other 
such person to refrain from compliance 
with such requirements, shall be fined not 
more than $10,000, or imprisoned for not 
more than 5 years, or both. 

(c) Whoever shall willfully make any false 
statement in any application or registration 
statement filed under this act, or willfully 
omit to state in any such application or 
registration statement any fact required by 
law or regulation to be stated therein or 
necesary to make the statements made or 
information given therein not misleading, 
shall be fined not more than $10,000 or im- 
prisoned for not more than 5 years, or both. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, this 
bill was intended to implement the rec- 
ommendations of the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee, and seeks to 
guarantee by statute that among Amer- 
ican citizens employed by the United 
Nations shall be only those of unques- 
tioned loyalty to their country. 

I ask unanimous consent that two in- 
dicated passages of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee’s report on this bill may be in- 
serted in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 


This committee believes * * * “that pro- 
cedure should be devised for giving the 
greatest possible degree of assurance that 
information respecting the loyalty of any 
American-citizen employee of the United 
Nations be communicated to the proper 
authorities of that organization.” 

“e * Since the establishment of the 
United Nations, it has been demonstrated 
that American citizens were employed whose 
loyalty to the United States is at least ques- 
tionable. Since no specific legislative au- 
thority heretofore provided for a loyalty 
check, it has been stated that the State 
Department has felt that it lacked the au- 
thority to provide such check on American 
citizens employed by an international or- 
ganization. However, the State Department 
has recently indicated they desire that this 
situation be remedied. 

“This legislation * * * would provide the 
necessary authority and, as well, an obliga- 
tion on the part of the Attorney General 
to advise the United Nations of any item of 
questionable loyalty of American employees 
or applicants for employment with the 
United Nations. 

“The committee believes that the enact- 
ment of this legislation is necessary in the 
interest of the internal security of the 
United States. It is necessary particularly 
because the seat of the United Nations is 
located in the United States. The United 


States has a special concern for the loyalty 
of its own nationals who are employed by 
the international organization. The com- 
mittee further believes that the time has 
come for legislation which will provide for a 
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security clearance of all present and prospec- 
tive American employees of the United Na- 
tions and agencies thereof.” 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary, and 
the Senate, approved S. 3 in the face of 
adverse reports from the Department of 
State and the Department of Justice. 
In its report on S. 3, the committee an- 
swered those adverse reports fully. But, 
Mr. President, these Departments of the 
executive branch have continued to op- 
pose enactment of this legislation. The 
Attorney General has continued to op- 
pose it. The bill is bottled up in the 
other body, because of the opposition of 
the administration—the same adminis- 
tration which has made so much noise 
about its desire for enactment of legis- 
lation to strengthen the internal security 
of the country. 

As the Judiciary Committee of the 
Senate has pointed out, there is no way 
except by Congressional action to pro- 
hibit United States nationals who are 
subversives from accepting employment 
from the United Nations. But this 
should be prohibited. There is no way 
except by Congressional action to re- 
quire present employees of the United 
Nations, who are United States nationals, 
to file registration statements designed 
to disclose possible subversion. But this 
should be required. My bill, S. 3, which 
would accomplish these desirable objec- 
tives, has been passed by the Senate. It 
is being opposed by the administration, 
and is being held up by reason of that 
opposition. I hope the millions of 
Americans, throughout the country, 
whose interest in internal security legis- 
lation is very real and very vital, will 
recognize the importance of this situa- 
tion. 

It cannot be said, Mr. President, that 
there is no problem with respect to sub- 
version among United States citizens 
who are employed by the United Nations. 
The present United States representa- 
tive to the United Nations, former Sen- 
ator Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., wrote on 
February 9: 

I agree that there are opportunities for 
anti-American activities on the part of 
United States nationals in the United Na- 
tions and this is exactly one of the reasons 
why I feel it is extremely important that 
we get rid of any disloyal Americans in 
the Secretariat or related United Nations 
agencies. 


My bill, S. 3, is directly in line with 
the publicly avowed purposes of the 
present administration. The provisions 
of the bill would dovetail very well in- 
deed with these publicly avowed pur- 
poses. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ex- 
planation of how the bill would work, 
which I made on an earlier occasion, 
may be printed in the Rxconp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the expla- 
nation of the bill was ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


The bill does not impose any restrictions 
upon the United Nations itself, nor does it 
attempt to coerce the officials of the U. N. 
The bill recognizes that the Congress can- 
not require the administrative officials of the 
United Nations to dismiss American na- 
tionals merely because this Government 
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might disapprove of the employment of such 
persons. This bill would operate directly 
upon American nationals, and has no operat- 
ing effect directly upon the United Nations. 
With respect to an American national now 
employed by the United Nations, this bill 
would merely require the submission of cer- 
tain information basic to a proper deter- 
mination of the question as to whether such 
employee represents a security risk to the 
United States. With respect to persons not 
now employed by the United Nations, this 
bill would explicitly prohibit acceptance of 
such employment without first receiving 
security clearance. The test of such clear- 
ance would be whether the Attorney General 
finds evidence that there is a reasonable pos- 
sibility of danger to the security of the 
United States through the employment of the 
applicant by the international organization. 
If the Attorney General finds such danger 
to the security of the United States, he would 
issue a written denial of the application for 
security clearance, together with a statement 
of his reason for such denial, and would for- 
ward that information to the United Nations 
or a special agency thereof, so that body 
would have notice of the doubtful loyalty to 
the United States of the prospective em- 
ployee. Such a denial would not, of course, 
bar the United Nations from hiring the ap- 
plicant; but it would make it unlawful for 
the applicant himself thereafter to accept 
a United Nations job. On the other hand, 
if the Attorney General should find that the 
applicant’s employment by the United Na- 
tions would not involve reasonable possibil- 
ity of danger to the security of the United 
States, he would give a security clearance. 
Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
simply cannot understand the opposition 
of the Justice Department to this bill, 
unless it is motivated by the opposition 
of the Department of State; and I can- 
not understand the opposition of the De- 
partment of State, except upon the the- 
ory that there are those in that Depart- 
ment who are more concerned with 
pleasing the representatives of foreign 
governments than they are with pro- 
tecting the security of the United States. 
In that connection, let me call the at- 
tention of the Senate to a piece of legis- 
lation fostered by the administration and 
being urged for enactment by the At- 
torney General and also by the Depart- 
ment of State; legislation which would 
exempt numerous representatives of for- 
eign nations—persons who have received 
instruction or assignment in the espio- 
nage, counterespionage, or sabotage 
service or tactics of a government of a 
foreign country. Those who would be 
exempted under this administration pro- 
posal include all foreign diplomatic and 
consular officers who come to our shores, 
all officials of foreign governments who 
come here—remember, in the Soviet 
Union even a trade-union leader or a 
factory superintendent is a government 
official—all members of the staffs of dip- 
lomatic or consular missions to the 
United States, all employees of such mis- 
sions, all visiting representatives of for- 
eign governments, visiting members of 
the forces of any of the NATO countries, 
and all representatives of foreign gov- 
ernments on or to any international or- 
ganization, as well as—and this is a very 
big exemption—all officers or employees 
of any international organization, in- 
cluding the members of their families. 
Approval of such broad and blanket 
exemptions would not, in my opinion, 
serve the best interests of the United 
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States. It would seriously weaken sec- 
tion 20 of the Internal Security Act. 
Yet the administration has caused the 
provisions of this legislation to be intro- 
duced in both Houses of the Congress, 
Bills which contain these provisions in- 
clude S. 3475, H. R. 9023, and H. R. 9580. 
In submitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation identical with S. 3475, the Depart- 
ment of Justice sent to the Senate a 
letter which is a masterpiece of misdi- 
rection. You would never know from 
this letter that the bill being submitted 
by the Department of Justice actually 
weakened section 20 of the Internal Se- 
curity Act; and the very restrained men- 
tion of “exemption of certain categories 
of persons” certainly does not convey ad- 
equate information respecting the very 
broad exemptions which the bill would 
grant. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this letter, which I now send forward, 
may be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

APRIL 29, 1954. 
The Vice PRESIDENT, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Ma. VICE PRESIDENT: The Department 
of Justice recommends the repeal of section 
20 (a) of the Internal Security Act of 1950 
and the enactment in its place of legislation 
which would better accomplish the section's 
intended purpose. 

Section 1 (c) of the Foreign Agents Regis- 
tration Act of 1938, as amended (52 Stat. 631; 
22 U. S. C. 611), defines the term “agent of a 
foreign principal.” The effect of section 20 
(a) of the Internal Security Act of 1950 was 
to include within the definition persons who 
have knowledge of or training in foreign 
espionage or sabotage systems. Since the 
registration provisions of the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act make it clear that only those 
persons who presently or hereafter act as 
agents of foreign principals are required to 
register, persons who are agents of foreign 
principals by definition, but who are not cur- 
rently acting as such, are not so required. 
Hence, persons with knowledge of or training 
in the espionage, counterespionage, or sabo- 
tage service or tactics of a foreign govern- 
ment or political party, who have not since 
the enactment of section 20 (a) acted as for- 
eign agents, appear to be under no obligation 
to register. 

Furthermore, in administering the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act the Department of 
Justice has attempted to make it clear that 
registration under the act in no way places 
any limitations on the activities which may 
be engaged in by a foreign principal and 
carries no stigma. The tenor and import of 
the act are altered, however, by including 
within the definition of “agent of a foreign 
principal” persons who have knowledge of or 
training in foreign espionage or sabotage 
systems. 

For these reasons it is recommended that 
section 20 (a) of the Internal Security Act 
be repealed and in its place there be enacted 
a separate registration statute which will re- 
quire the registration of persons having 
knowledge of foreign espionage and sabotage 
systems, irrespective of whether they are cur- 
rently agents of foreign principals. 

There is attached for your consideration a 
draft of a measure which would effectuate 
the foregoing recommendation. It will be 
noted that provision is made for the exemp- 
tion of certain categories of persons from its 
registration requirements. These exemptions 
have been concurred in by the Departments 
of State and Defense. 
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The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this recommendation. 

Sincerely, 


Attorney General. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Attorney General made head- 
lines with a statement, issued through 
the White House, respecting the anti- 
subversive accomplishments of the ad- 
ministration. It sounded as though 
everything on this list of accomplish- 
ments was something the administration 
had done singlehandedly. The release 
gave the impression, and appeared in- 
tended to give the impression, that this 
was a program conceived and initiated 
and carried forward and implemented 
entirely by the present administration. 

This release spoke of the conviction of 
a number of leaders of the Communist 
Party. It did not say anything about the 
law under which they were convicted, 
which was not an administration meas- 
ure. It did not say anything about when 
they were indicted; some of them at least 
were indicted under the previous ad- 
ministration. The statement spoke of 
the number indicted by the present ad- 
ministration. It did not disclose how 
many of those were investigated under 
the previous administration, and the 
cases prepared in whole or in part as a 
result of such investigation. 

The Attorney General’s statement 
spoke of convictions for treason, espio- 
nage, false statement, and perjury. It 
did not indicate the number of the false 
statement and perjury cases which have 
subversive background, and it did not 
indicate how many of the convictions re- 
ferred to stemmed from indictments or 
investigations begun under the previous 
administration. 

The Attorney General’s statement 
spoke of the deportation of subversive 
aliens. It did not indicate that these de- 
portations were made possible under the 
provisions of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act of 1952, which, I am proud 
to say, is one of the statutes often re- 
ferred to as the McCarran Act. The At- 
torney General’s statement spoke of the 
denaturalization of certain subversive 
aliens. It did not say anything about the 
legal basis for this denaturalization; but, 
obviously, it was either under the Inter- 
nal Security Act of 1950 or the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act of 1952. The 
enactment of those laws was no accom- 
plishment of this administration, and in 
enforcing those laws the administration 
is only doing its sworn duty. 

The Attorney General's statement 
spoke of barring entry to 127 subversives. 
The statement did not say that the au- 
thority for keeping these subversives out 
is to be found in the McCarran-Walter 
Act, the Immigration and Nationality 
Act of 1952. 

In a way, the omissions from this 
statement by the Attorney General are 
more revealing than what is included, 
I mention the matter because I feel deep- 
ly the importance of clearly characteriz- 
ing opposition to communism as being 
the duty of all Americans, regardless of 
affiliation, not as the privately monopo- 
lized prerogative of any one group or 
party or faith. 
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Mr. President, I think my remarks to- 
day demonstrate that the subject of 
internal security legislation has many 
ramifications and requires sound judg- 
ment, measured by experience and full 
deliberation. It is not a field for head- 
line catching, or cure-alls concocted by 
political opportunists who see in our 
death struggle with international com- 
munism an issue out of which to make 
political capital. I say to them, “Come 
down into the trenches with those of 
us who through the years have been 
slugging it out, toe-to-toe, with the Com- 
munists and other traitors. Get your 
noses bloodied in the fight, and then 
measure your weapons.” Yes, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the hour is late. The stakes are 
high. We have no time for petty parti- 
San politics in this fight. I gladly pay 
tribute to my colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle whom I have seen heroically, 
unselfishly waging this fight against tre- 
mendous odds. I pay particular tribute 
to my successor as chairman of the In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee, the junior 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER], 
who is carrying on so fearlessly the work 
to which I have devoted much of my 
time and energy. 

The hour calls for men who will re- 
spond to the sentiments of Josiah Gilbert 
Holland, who, years ago, wrote in an- 
other land: 
God give us men! 

strong minds, 
Great hearts, true faith, and ready hands; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor—Men who will not lie; 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the 


A time like this demands 


fog 
In public duty and in private thinking! 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FAMILY 
COURT 


Mr.GORE. Mr. President, on May 24, 
last, I entered, by request, a motion to 
reconsider the action by which Senate 
bill 2701, the so-called District of Co- 
lumbia family court bill, was passed. 

Tomorrow, I shall ask unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw the motion to recon- 
sider. If the unanimous-consent request 
be denied, I shall then confer with the 
leadership of both the majority and the 
minority, seeking a proper time to move 
consideration of the motion to recon- 
sider. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
believe the Senator from Tennessee, 
after a conference with me, and at my 
suggestion, entered the motion to re- 
consider. 

At that time, and now, there was, and 
is, pending a bill to create a consider- 
able number of additional Federal 
judges. Three additional judges were to 
be allotted to the District of Columbia, 
with the idea that the three judges who 
would be appointed to the United States 
District Court for the District of Colum- 
bia would be assigned to the duty which 
is provided for in the court bill to which 
the Senator from Tennessee has re- 
ferred. 

Inquiry which I have made indicates 
that it is highly doubtful that the judge- 
ship bill will pass both Houses of Con- 
gress at this session. That being the 
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case, I certainly do not desire that the 
District of Columbia family court bill 
should be held up. If the Senator from 
Tennessee thinks that the family court 
bill should proceed to consideration— 
and the bill addresses itself entirely to 
the District of Columbia and the affairs 
of the District of Columbia—I certainly 
shall not ask that it be delayed any 
longer. 

However, I think it is a subject which 
undoubtedly should be looked into with 
great care as, I am certain, the Senator 
from Tennessee already has examined 
into the matter with care. As I under- 
stand, the bill was reported from the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 
It establishes another new, distinct 
court within the District of Columbia. 
Certainly the bill should have had, as I 
hope it has had, study, care, and 
thought in its formation. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I know 
of no objection on this side of the aisle 
to the bill or to the withdrawal of the 
motion; but in the absence of the ma- 
jority leader, I should prefer that the 
matter go over until tomorrow. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the House had 
passed, without amendment, the follow- 
ing bills and joint resolution of the 
Senate: 


S. 268. An act for the relief of Harold 
Trevor Colbourn; 

. 8.381. An act for the relief of Donald 
Grant; 

S. 455. An act for the relief of Johan Ger- 
hard Faber, Dagmar Anna Faber, Hilke 
Faber, and Franke Faber; 

S. 490. An act for the relief of Josephine 
Reigl; 

S. 520. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ivan S. Aylesworth; 

S. 579. An act for the relief of Wong You 
Henn; 

S. 676. An act for the relief of Eftychios 
Mourginakis; 

S. 747. An act for the relief of Jacek Von 
Henneberg; 

S. 1050. An act for the relief of Josephine 
Maria Riss Fang; 

S. 1382. An act for the relief of Elie 
Joseph Hakim and family; 

S. 1508. An act for the relief of Borivoje 
Vulich; i 

S. 1517. An act for the relief of Helen 
Knight Waters and Arnold Elzey Waters, Jr.; 

S. 1689. An act for the relief of Mrs. Cacila 
Gotthardt Gange; 

S. 1796. An act to incorporate the Board of 
Fundamental Education; 

S. 1991. An act for the relief of Esperanza 
Jimenez Trejo; 

S. 2198. An act for the relief of (Sister) 
Jane Stanislaus Riederer; 

S. 2369. An act for the relief of Karl Ull- 
stein; 

S. 2465. An act for the relief of Lydia 
Wickenfeld Butz; 

S. 2488. An act to provide that each grant 
of exchange assignment on tribal lands on 
the Cheyenne River Sioux Reservation and 
the Standing Rock Sioux Reservation shall 
Ihave the same force and effect as a trust 
patent, and for other purposes; 

S. 3196. An act for the relief of Dr. Helen 
Maria Roberts (Helen Maria Rebalska); 

S. 3291. An act authorizing the President 
to present a gold medal to Irving Berlin; 

S. 3336. An act to promote the apportion- 
ment of the waters of the Columbia River 
and tributaries for irrigation and other pur- 


poses by including the States of Nevada and 
Utah among the States authorized to nego- 
tiate a compact providing for such appor- 
tionment; and 

S. J. Res. 165. Joint resolution to provide 
for construction by the Secretary of the In- 
terior of the Glendo unit, Wyoming, Missouri 
River Basin project. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 222) to 
suspend for 2 years the duty on crude 
bauxite. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
303) to transfer the maintenance and 
operation of hospital and health facili- 
ties for Indians to the Public Health 
Service, and for other purposes; asked 
a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and that Mr. D’Ewart, Mr. Berry, Mr. 
WESTLAND, Mr. ASPINALL, and Mr. HALEY 
were appointed managers on the part 
of the House at the conference. 


RECESS 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate stand in recess until 
tomorrow at noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 58 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, July 7, 1954, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
TUESDAY, JuLx 6, 1954 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, we thank Thee for that 
great day in our national history, called 
Independence Day, which we were again 
privileged to commemorate and cele- 
brate. 

We rejoice that the God, who guided 
and sustained our forefathers in the long 
ago, is also our God and that He will be 
the God of our children and all succeed- 
ing generations. 

May we daily pledge allegiance and 
fidelity to the principles and convictions 
of the Founding Fathers and never allow 
the light of freedom to become extin- 
guished. 

Grant that we may covet and cultivate 
the spirit of unity, for our beloved coun- 
try cannot maintain its liberty and oc- 
cupy a sacred place of influence and 
power in wisely shaping the life and des- 
tiny of mankind so long as there is dis- 
cord and absence of harmony. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, July 2, 1954, was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment a concurrent resolution of the 
House of the following title: 

H. Con. Res. 249. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sympathy of Congress to the 
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people of Texas and Mexico who have been 
stricken by the Rio Grande flood. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 3605. An act to abolish the offices of 
Assistant Treasurer and Assistant Register 
of the Treasury and to provide for an Under 
Secretary for Monetary Affairs and an ad- 
ditional Assistant Secretary in the Treasury 
Department. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 


H. R. 8300. An act to amend the internal 
revenue laws of the United States. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. MILLIKIN, Mr. Martin, Mr. WILLIAMS, 
Mr. GEORGE, and Mr. Byrp to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. GATHINGS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 15 
minutes today, following the legislative 
program and any special orders hereto- 
fore entered. 

Mr. EBERHARTER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 20 minutes today, following any spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that a week's 
leave of absence be granted the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. PRESTON] on at- 
count of official business. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that leave of absence 
for 3 weeks be granted the gentlemen 
from Louisiana [Mr. WILLIS and Mr. 
THOMPSON]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Loui- 
siana? 

There was no objection. 


RALSTON EDWARD HARRY—VETO 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 
NO. 462) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives: 

OFFICE OF THE CLERK, 
HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 3, 1954. 
The honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives, 

Sm: I have the honor to transmit here- 
with a sealed envelope addressed to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
from the President of the United States, 
received in the Clerk’s office on July 3, 1954, 
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and said to contain veto message on the 
following: 
“H. R. 3350. An act for the relief of Rals- 
ton Edward Harry.” 
Respectfully yours, 
LYLE O. SNADER, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following veto message from the 
President of the United States: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I am returning herewith without my 
approval H. R. 3350, 83d Congress, “An 
act for the relief of Ralston Edward 

” 


This bill proposes to extend to Ralston 
Edward Harry, a United States citizen, 
who served in the Canadian Air Force 
during World War II, the same medical, 
hospital, and domiciliary care as that to 
which honorably discharged persons who 
served in the Armed Forces of the United 
States from September 1941 to July 1945 
are entitled. 

Mr. Harry did not serve in the Armed 
Forces of the United States. On May 14, 
1949, 4 years after his discharge from 
the Canadian Air Force, Mr. Harry sus- 
tained severe injuries in an automobile 
accident which have and will continue 
to necessitate extensive medical care and 
hospitalization. 

Under existing law, the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration is authorized to enter into 
reciprocal agreements with our World 
War II allies to provide medical treat- 
ment and hospital care for their vet- 
erans upon a reimbursable basis and at 
the request of the government concerned. 
Although such an agreement has been 
entered into with the Government of 
Canada, the Canadian authorities have 
advised that he has been afforded all the 
benefits of their laws and is not eligible 
for further treatment. 

The committees of Congress which 
considered H. R. 3350 agree that Mr. 
Harry is not eligible for United States 
veterans’ benefits. A majority of both 
committees recommended favorable con- 
sideration of the bill, however, upon the 
ground that Mr. Harry served honorably 
with the Royal Canadian Air Force and 
attempted to transfer to the Armed 
Forces of the United States upon its 
entry in the war. 

I am advised that many thousands of 
United States citizens served in the 
armed forces of governments associated 
or allied with the United States in World 
War II. As the minority views of the 
congressional committees indicate, ap- 
proval of this bill would obviously be dis- 
criminatory against such veterans who 
have also returned to the United States 
and would constitute a far-reaching 
precedent. 

Although I deeply sympathize with 
Mr. Harry’s need, sympathy should not 
be permitted to abrogate the principles 
and rules of administration prescribed 
in the general law. As I have stated in 
the past, uniformity and equality of 
treatment to all who are similarly sit- 
uated must be the steadfast rule if the 
Federal programs for veterans and their 
ig ea are to be operated success- 

ully. 

Heeding the special plea or the emo- 
tional appeal of hardship cases would 
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eventually destroy the effectiveness of 
these programs. Approval of H. R. 3350 
would not be in keeping with these 
principles, 
DwiIcut D. EISENHOWER, 
THE WHITE House, July 3, 1954. 


? 

The SPEAKER. The objections of 
the President will be spread at large 
upon the Journal. 

The bill and message were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary and 
ordered to be printed. 


SUSPENSION OF DUTY ON CRUDE 
BAUXITE 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 222) to 
suspend for 2 years the duty on crude 
bauxite, with Senate amendments thereto 
and concur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Lines 8 and 9, strike out “classifiable under 
paragraph 207 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended” and insert “or upon calcined baux- 
ite when imported for use in the manufac- 
ture of firebrick or other refractories under 
such regulations as the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall prescribe.” 

After line 9, insert: 

“Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to admit free of duty 
24 bells imported for addition to the carillon 

by the Citadel, an educational in- 
stitution situated in Charleston, S. C.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act to 
suspend for 2 years the duty on crude bauxite 
and on certain calcined bauxite and to remit 
the duty on certain bells to be imported for 
addition to the carillon of the Citadel, 
Charleston, S. C.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, the first Senate amendment would 
include under the suspension calcined 
bauxite imported for use in the manu- 
facture of firebrick or other refractory. 
As this legislation passed the House the 
suspension applied only to crude baux- 
ite. I am informed that calcined baux- 
ite is the principal ingredient used in 
making brick for lining high tempera- 
ture furnaces used in metallurgy. 

The second amendment directs the 
Secretary of the Treasury to admit free 
of duty 24 bells imported for addition to 
the carillon possessed by the Citadel. 

The third amendment, which is of a 
technical nature, would amend the title 
of the bill so it will conform with the 
amendments which I have just de- 
scribed. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
‘Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, as H. R. 
222 passed the House on July 20, 1953, 
it would have suspended the duties on 
crude bauxite for 2 years, effective on 
the day following the date of enactment. 
The Senate amendment would also sus- 
pend the duties on calcined bauxite used 
in the manufacture of fire brick or other 
refractories. 

The duty on crude bauxite which 
would be suspended is 50 cents per ton. 
The duty on calcined bauxite used in 
the manufacture of fire brick and other 
refractories in $1 per ton. 

Most of the crude bauxite used in this 
country is converted into aluminum, 
which is quite essential particularly in 
the manufacture or airplanes. 

Another Senate amendment would 
admit free of duty 24 bells imported for 
addition to the carillon at the Citadel, 
Charleston, S. C. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 


TO AUTHORIZE TAX REFUNDS ON 
CIGARETTES 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4319) 
to authorize tax refunds on cigarettes 
lost in the floods of 1951. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
ri bill be passed over without preju- 

ce. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING THE VETERANS 
REGULATIONS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7712) 
to amend the veterans’ regulations to 
provide an increased statutory rate of 
compensation for veterans suffering the 
loss or loss of use of an eye in combina- 
tion with the loss or loss of use of a 
limb. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without preju- 
dice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


PROVIDING ADDITIONAL COMPEN- 
SATION FOR VETERANS HAVING 
SERVICE-INCURRED DISABILITY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7851) 
to amend the veterans regulations to 
provide additional compensation for vet- 
erans having the service-incurred dis- 
ability of loss or loss of use of both but- 
tocks. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 


INCREASED PENSIONS FOR MEDAL 
OF HONOR HOLDERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8900) 
to increase the rate of special pension 
payable to certain persons awarded the 
Medal of Honor. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 


INCREASING RETIRED PAY OF 
CERTAIN MEMBERS OF FORMER 
LIGHTHOUSE SERVICE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1843) 
to increase the retired pay of certain 
members of the former Lighthouse Serv- 
ice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR INITIAT- 
ING TRAINING UNDER PUBLIC 
LAW 550, KOREAN GI BILL OF 
RIGHTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9395) 
to amend the laws granting education 
and training benefits to certain veterans 
to extend the period during which such 
benefits may be offered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, this is the 
third consecutive time this bill has been 
called on the Consent Calendar. This 
bill passed as a World War II measure 
without a single objection. There was 
not a single vote against it. The same 
bill passed 2 years ago without a single 
vote in opposition. I think this is the 
kind of bill that should come up on the 
Consent Calendar. It is only an exten- 
sion of the Korean GI bill on which there 
was not a vote cast against it 2 years 
ago. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
hope so much the gentleman will not ask 
to have this bill passed over without 
prejudice. I hope so much that he will 
allow this bill to pass. The gentleman 


from Illinois is the author of the bill and 
chairman of the subcommittee on edu- 


cation. If the gentleman has been read- 
ing the editorials in some of the great 
newspapers of the country, he will learn 
what those editorials said about the GI 
bill of rights. One editorial said that in 
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15 years the entire amount of money ex- 
pended would be paid back. As a result 
of the higher education and training 
under the GI bill of rights, the men have 
higher salaries. They are paying more 
taxes. It is only an extension of the 
Korean GI bill and for World War II men 
who were hospitalized. It is only just to 
let the veterans have what other veterans 
have but could not avail themselves of 
the training. I do not believe there 
would be a vote in the House against it. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 

Mr. WIER. I am astounded to see all 
of the bills that your committee has 
recommended, practically all of them 
tied up either one place or another. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Un- 
fortunately, that seems to be true. It is 
so cruel that it is beyond my belief that 
it should be so. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I was 
asked by a member of the Veterans Af- 
fairs Committee to make this request un- 
til he could get here. Personally, I 
would approve the legislation, but I am 
simply following his request which has 
just this moment been delivered to me by 
a page. He is a member of the Veterans 
Affairs Committee. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
chairman of the Veterans Affairs Com- 
mittee is asking you to let the bill pass. 
We have been very helpful to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas with his veterans' 
hospital and other measures. The Con- 
gress may not be in session much longer. 
Time is of the essence in the passage of 
veterans legislation. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I do not 
understand. You say you have been 
very helpful to the gentleman. He did 
not get anything he was not entitled to, 
did he? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. We 
helped him all we could in securing the 
hospital. We thought it was necessary, 
but the gentleman did not have too much 
help otherwise. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. It wasa 
worthy project, was it not? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. It 
was. 

Mr.SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I think I know what 
the gentleman from Arkansas has in 
mind. I have talked with the majority 
leader on this matter. I think I know 
what the gentleman from Arkansas re- 
fers to, but I will not bring out the gen- 
tleman’s name. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Frankly, it was Mr. 
TEAGUE, of Texas. He isa member of the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee, and I must 
respect his request until he can get here 
to speak for himself. 
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Mr. SPRINGER. I know. And I 
know what the gentleman had in mind. 
I can satisfy him in a few minutes. I 
am not going to say anything about it 
here, however. 

Mr. McCORMACE. Is this the bill the 
gentleman and I have discussed on a 
number of occasions? 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is correct. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes; and it is a 
very meritorious bill. It is simply a 
question of how and where the tuition 
shall be paid. 

Mr. SPRINGER. No; I take that 
back; I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 
This is an extension of the GI educa- 
tional bill. This is not the bill which 
the gentleman was just inquiring about; 
this is an extension of the Korean GI 
bill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. We have also had 
discussions on this bill. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes. May I say 
that this bill did come out of the com- 
mittee unanimously. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Teacue! voted for it at 
that time. I feel sure that he can be 
satisfied. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the present consideration of the bill. 


Mr. 


AMENDING THE ORGANIC ACT OF 
GUAM 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8634) 
to amend section 22 of the Organic Act of 
Guam. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object—and I do 
not intend to press the objection—I be- 
lieve that this bill is important enough 
to deserve a short explanation at least 
at this point in the Recorp, and if my 
colleague the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Saytor] will make that 
explanation I shall appreciate it. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
is to amend section 22 of the Organic 
Act of Guam. 

This House passed the Organic Act of 
Guam in 1950 and section 22 of that 
act provided for the establishement of 
a district court of Guam, This district 
court is to have jurisdiction over Fed- 
eral laws and laws applicable to Guam 
as passed by the Guam legislature. It 
provides that Federal rules of civil pro- 
cedure and Federal rules of criminal 
procedure shall apply to the district 
court of Guam, and there can be no ap- 
peals therefrom. 

Pursuant to that act there has been an 
appeal taken to the ninth circuit court 
following a conviction for a crime, the 
appeal being taken on the basis that 
there was no jury trial and no indict- 
ment by a grand jury. This bill is to 
correct that error. 

Mr. ASPINALL. This bill in no way 
denies the people of Guam a jury trial? 

Mr. SAYLOR. It does not. The peo- 
ple of Guam have never known the jury 
system. They came under the Spanish 
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law which did not know of a jury system. 
This bill provides that if the territorial 
legislature enacts laws providing for a 
jury system then the people of Guam 
may have it. This bill does not prevent 
a jury trial on the island of Guam. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, as I under- 
stand the purpose of this bill it is to 
enable the people to retain their customs 
and their practices tied up with the Code 
Napoleon, or Spanish law, I understand. 
If, however, the legislative branch de- 
sires to provide trial by jury the bill pro- 
vides that it may be established in Guam 
if they desire to do so. 

Mr. SAYLOR. That is correct, if the 
territorial legislature decides to estab- 
lish the jury system they are entitled to. 

Mr. McCORMACK. It is to provide 
that if the legislative branch of Guam 
wishes to afford the people the right of 
trial by jury, they may have it, and pro- 
vides for a transitional period. 

Mr. SAYLOR. That is correct. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (b) of 
section 22 of the Organic Act of Guam (64 
Stat. 389), is amended by striking out the 
period at the end of such subsection and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “; 
except that no provisions of any such rules 
which authorize or require trial by jury or 
the prosecution of offenses by indictment 
by a grand jury instead of by information 
shall be applicable to the District Court of 
Guam unless and until made so applicable 
by laws enacted by the Legislature of Guam. 

Sec, 2. The amendment made by section 1 
shall be deemed to be in effect as of August 
1, 1950. 

Sec. 3. No conviction of a defendant in a 
criminal proceeding in the District Court of 
Guam heretofore had shall be reversed or 
set aside on the ground that the defendant 
was not indicted by a grand jury or tried 
by a petit jury. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 11, after “Guam” insert the 
following: “, and except further that the 
terms ‘attorney for the government’ and 
‘United States attorney’, as used in the Fed- 
eral Rules of Criminal Procedure, shall, 
when applicable to cases arising under the 
laws of Guam, mean the Attorney General of 
Guam or such other person or persons as may 
be authorized by the laws of Guam to act 
therein.” 

Page 2, following line 6, add the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 4. If any particular provision of this 
act, or the application thereof to any person 
or circumstance, is held invalid, the remain- 
der of the act and the application of such 
provision to other persons or circumstances 
shall not be affected thereby.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table, 


AMENDMENT TO FEDERAL FOOD, 
DRUG, AND COSMETIC ACT 
The Clerk called the bill (S. 2033) re- 
lating to the labeling of packages con- 
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taining foreign-produced trout sold in 
the United States, and requiring certain 
information to appear on the menus of 
public eating places serving such trout. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that this bill 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Messrs. SMITH of Virginia, PILLION, 
and DORN of New York, objected. 


PROMOTING CERTAIN LIEUTENANT 
GENERALS ON THE RETIRED LIST 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2468) to 
authorize the President to appoint to the 
grade of general in the Army of the 
United States those officers who, in 
grade of lieutenant general, during 
World War II commanded the Army 
Ground Forces, commanded an Army or 
commanded Army forces which includ- 
ed a field army and supporting units, 
and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I have an amend- 
ment to offer to this bill. It has been 
cleared with the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Armed Services [Mr. 
SHoRrT], and with the ranking minority 
member of that committee [Mr. VIN- 
son], The gentleman from [Illinois 
[Mr. AreNps] who sponsored the bill 
could not be here today but he has writ- 
ten a letter which I have here approv- 
ing the amendment. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, as far as I am con- 
cerned there is no objection to accept- 
ing the amendment. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, may the 
Members know what the amendment is? 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, the amend- 
ment adds one classification so that the 
bill will include one more retired lieu- 
tenant general who will be granted the 
rank of full general. I refer to Lieu- 
tenant General Albert C. Wedemeyer. 
He is not covered by the present lan- 
guage because while he was in actual 
command of all our forces in China, he 
was not nominally in command. The 
commander in chief of the China 
theater was Generalissimo Chiang, to 
whom General Wedemeyer was chief of 
staff. He followed a four star general, 
Joseph Stillwell, which shows the im- 
portance of the post. He had direct 
command of approximately 120,000 
American forces including two United 
States Air Forces and a corps of Ma- 
rines. Furthermore the post of chief of 
staff to General Chiang required plan- 
ning for and coordination of all military 
operations for 3 million Chinese troops. 
The theater included all of China, Man- 
churia, Indochina, and Formosa. Ob- 
viously the post was one of far greater 
responsibility than that of commanding 
general of an army. Moreover, General 
Marshall assigned a four star general, 
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George Patton and two of the lieutenant 
generals, covered by this bill, William 
Simpson and Lucian Truscott, Jr., to 
serve under General Wedemeyer after 
the end of hostitilities in Europe. Most 
important of all, General Wedemeyer 
discharged his duties in one of the most 
difficult jobs of the war with truly re- 
markable success. No general is more 
deserving of this recognition. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I am happy 
that the gentleman has offered the 
amendment. 

Mr. VINSON. The sole purpose of the 
bill is to give four stars to the three-star 
generals on the retired list who had 
Army commands. 

Mr. JUDD. That is right. It does not 
increase in any way their pay or emolu- 
ments. It gives them the rank because 
of the posts they held and the work 
they did. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I want to bring a 
point out. Later on the consent calen- 
dar there is a bill from the Committee 
on Armed Services which I believe puts 
the Navy in the same category. At the 
present time the Navy is not in that 
situation. I want to bring the point out 
now that we seem to have a flood of new 
inclusions of retired people in this 
special category. Let me point out the 
situation so the House will know pre- 
cisely what it is doing. 

As I understand it, at the present time 
all individuals who are on the retired 
list in this special Army category get full 
pay; at the same time they are in a po- 
sition that they can, if they desire and 
are so employed, work for a company 
which sells products to the Department 
of Defense. Only those people who are 
in this special category of a very limited 
number are not prevented from work- 
ing for companies that sell to the De- 
partment of Defense, at the same time, 
do not lose their retirement benefits. 
Now, I think, we have four, and there 
is an effort being made to add two more. 
A bill later on the Consent Calendar 
puts the Navy in the same situation, and 
as I recall the committee report from 
the Committee on Armed Services, there 
will be four Navy admirals in the identi- 
cal category. In other words, they can 
work for companies that sell to the De- 
partment of Defense, and they do not 
lose their retirement benefits. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, that has no con- 
nection whatever with the present bill. 

Mr. VINSON. None at all. 

Mr. SHORT. There is not 1 cent of 
increase in pay. It is simply to put these 
lieutenant generals together. It will put 
them on an equal footing with generals 
like General Stilwell, for example. It 
puts them on the same footing. 

Mr. FORD. If I am correct—and if 
I am not correct, I would like to be cor- 
rected—all the people who are on this 
list can work for a company that sells 
to the Department of Defense, and these 
gentlemen, because of their special sit- 
uation, will not lose any of their retire- 
ment pay. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, I would like to say to 
the gentleman that the situation which 
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the gentleman explained has nothing 
whatsoever to do with this bill. 

Mr. FORD. I agree that the Navy bill 
has nothing directly to do with this bill, 
except the reason the Navy gives for the 
justification of the bill that they have 
sponsored is that they want to be put 
in the same position with the Army, and 
I presume the Air Force. I did not real- 
ize this situation existed, that people in 
this special category were outside of the 
general rules. It is only this special 
group, 4 now of the Army, and you want 
to add 2 more, apparently, and the Navy 
wants to put the 4 they have under that 
special category. 

Mr. SHORT. I am sorry the gentle- 
man from Michigan is very much con- 
fused. He is discussing a bill that we 
have not yet reached. All this bill un- 
der consideration does is to place these 
lieutenant generals on an equal footing, 
simply an honorary promotion; some of 
them are deceased. But, it is to put them 
in the same category with generals like 
Stilwell, Devers, Hodges, Patton, Krue- 
ger, and the like. They are either de- 
ceased or retired, and all this does is to 
give them special recognition for their 
outstanding and distinguished service. 

Mr. JUDD. And they had the same 
sort of command as those who are al- 
ready full generals. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, the two bills are 
not similar at all. The bill in reference 
to Navy admirals has application only 
to those who, by specific act of Con- 
gress—some 5 in the Navy and 5 in the 
Army—were given the 5 stars, and it 
merely permits an admiral in the Navy 
to have the same right as the law today 
permits General MacArthur and Gen- 
eral Bradley and has no relation to add- 
ing to this list four stars which the com- 
mittee has brought out here regarding a 
certain number of generals. It has no 
comparison at all. You may be justi- 
fied in objecting, if you want to, to the 
other bill, but that bill has no relation 
whatsoever to Senate 2468; entirely two 
separate matters. 

Mr. FORD. Do I have the assurance 
of the members of the Committee on 
Armed Services that none of the people 
who are to be made four-star generals 
here are in the same category as Gen- 
eral MacArthur and the others in refer- 
ence to working for companies that have 
contracts with the Department of De- 
fense? 

Mr. VINSON. The gentleman has, as 
far as I am concerned. 

Mr, FORD. I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Reserving the 
right to object, I have some interest in 
this bill. This bill is confined to those 
generals who served in World War II; 
is that right? 

Mr. VINSON. That is right. 

Mr. McCORMACK. We have some 
generals who served in World War I 
with great distinction who have not as 
yet received this honor. For example, 


there is General Liggett, and there is 
General Bullard. Then there is Gen- 
eral Drum, and there was no finer com- 
manding officer in the entire history of 
our country. Certainly Gen. Hugh Drum 
is not receiving the consideration that 
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is provided in this bill to these other 
distinguished generals. I am not going 
to object, because I think they are en- 
titled to this honor, but I think the com- 
mittee ought to consider doing justice 
to some of these other generals, 

If the committee would assure me— 
I realize it is late in the session now, but 
if, by any chance, the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. SHORT] is again chairman 
next year, if he will assure me that the 
generals whom I have mentioned who 
served during World War I and any 
others who might be in the same cate- 
gory will be given consideration by the 
committee, I shall feel satisfied. And I 
should like that assurance from my 
friend, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Vinson] whom I expect to be chairman, 
that they will be considered and that 
justice will be extended to these men in 
the early part of next year. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. VINSON. I cannot assure my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Massachu- 
setts unless he first can assure me that 
I will be the chairman, 

Mr. McCORMACK. I said “if.” I 
think we ought to have some reasonable 
assurance. 

There is another observation I want 
to make. This means a lot to me, al- 
though I do not know how much it 
means to others. I wonder how many 
Members know that Gen. George Wash- 
ington is not the No. 1 general in our 
country’s history; that in rank he is 
about 58th. Of course, he is first in 
the hearts of all our fellow men, all our 
fellow Americans, but so far as being 
a general of the Army is concerned, the 
record shows that he is not No. 1. He 
is way down on the list. And these 
generals who have been mentioned will, 
of course, precede him, which will mean 
that George Washington will go further 
down on the list. I have introduced a 
bill to correct that, and it should be re- 
ported out. The Department of the 
Army admits this situation, and there is 
some legal technicality that controls it; 
that is all. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. VINSON. I suggest to the minor- 
ity whip that we act upon the bill that 
is before us now and then later on the 
gentleman will be able to use this bill as 
a good precedent for. consideration of 
the bill that he has himself offered. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I will say to my 
sweet friend from Georgia that I have 
seen him operate before. Strange as it 
may seem, I am going to accede to his 
suggestion, his diplomatic suggestion. 

Mr. VINSON. May I suggest that it 
was a wise suggestion and is in the in- 
terest of advancing the cause of the 
gentleman by establishing a precedent 
today. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am sure it is 
wise from the gentleman’s point of view 
and perhaps unwise from mine. But 
the persuasiveness and the personality 
of my friend from Georgia are such that 
I shall follow his suggestion. 

Mr. VINSON. I thank the gentleman. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. But I want the 
Recorp to show that there are distin- 
guished men who served and led our 
armies in World War I; for example, 
Generals Liggett and Bullard, who com- 
manded the First and Second Armies, 
respectively, in World War I; Hugh 
Drum, who was Chief of Staff of the 
First Army in France in World War I, 
and we know of the distinguished service 
that he rendered in World War II. 
Those who are living and the loved ones 
of those who are dead are just as much 
interested in their recognition as are 
the loved ones of those who are to be 
the beneficiaries of this bill which is 
being presented now. Furthermore, it 
seems to me indefensible, the position 
we find ourselves in, where the immortal 
Washington is way down on the list 
of generals when just by a snap of the 
fingers the Committee on Armed Services 
could report out a bill correcting that 
situation. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Further reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker, may I ask 
someone in charge of the bill what hap- 
pens to these three places that are 
opened up by virtue of these promo- 
tions? 

Mr. JUDD. These men are all retired. 
There will be no new places. 

Mr. GROSS. No places are opened 
up at all? 

Mr. VINSON. No vacancies are cre- 
ated at all. 

Mr. SHORT. They are either retired 
or dead. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. May I 
say that the reason we got ourselves into 
this situation is that one general was 
added to the list that was presented to 
the committee and I voted “No” on in- 
cluding that man. That is what got us 
in all this trouble. I am going to offer 
an amendment on behalf of General De- 
Witt, who was in command of the West- 
ern Defense Command from December 
5, 1939, to June 15, 1943. One of his 
subordinate commands was the Alaskan 
Command. He and another general 
planned the battle that occurred in 
Attu and other islands that drove the 
Japs out of Alaska. I believe if the gen- 
eral in command of Hawaii, General 
Richardson, is included in the list, then 
3 Dewitt should be in the list 
also. 

Mr. GROSS. I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. D’EWART. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, a session or two 
ago I offered a similar bill on behalf 
of Col. William Morse. I asked the 
Committee on Armed Services to con- 
sider his advancement as a retired col- 
onel to brigadier general. He served on 
Corregidor under General Wainwright. 
During that time General Wainwright 
advanced him to the position of briga- 
dier general. However, he was captured 
and served as a prisoner along with Gen- 
eral Wainwright during the war, and has 
never been granted recognition. He is 
now retired. 

When this bill came up I went to the 
author and asked him to include Colonel 
Morse. He said this was applicable to 
lieutenant generals and asked me to in- 
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troduce a separate bill. It seems to me 
we have in Col. William Morse, an offi- 
cer retired, one who is just as much en- 
titled to this advancement as any of the 
officers we are considering today. Iam 
going to ask that the Committee on 
Armed Services give serious considera- 
tion when a similar bill comes up to the 
gdvancement of Colonel Morse to the 
position of brigadier general, which, as 
a colonel, he was given by General Wain- 
wright prior to the capture of Corregidor. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, I do not know 
much about this bill and what it does, 
but I do know one thing: That there is 
one general in the United States now re- 
tired who is the only general who com- 
manded a corps in World War II who 
does not have four stars, and that is 
Gen. William H. Simpson, from down in 
the little town of Weatherford, Tex., now 
retired at San Antonio. When are we 
going to do something for a man who 
Was as active as Bill Simpson? 

Mr. VINSON. He is in this list. 

Mr. JUDD. He is in this bill. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Nobody has ex- 
plained that to me so far. 

Mr. VINSON. We have not got by the 
objection stage yet in considering this 
bill. 
Mr. RAYBURN. I withdraw my res- 
ervation of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker, I want to 
inquire about another very great general 
of the United States Army who com- 
manded in the Pacific, Gen. Bob Eichel- 
berger. 

Mr. JUDD. He is also in this bill. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I am very 
happy to withdraw my objection, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. JUDD. There are six living lieu- 
tenant generals who are covered by the 
bill, and they are all retired. There are 
also three deceased lieutenant generals 
in the list. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, is there any place 
here where you can get a private in 
someplace? 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President is 
authorized to appoint to the grade of gen- 
eral in the Army of the United States any 
officer who, while serving in the grade of 
lieutenant general, by virtue of assignment 
Was 

(1) the commanding general of the Army 
Ground Forces at any time between March 
8, 1942, and August 16, 1945, 

(2) in command, as Army commander, of 
an Army of the United States in either the 
European-African-Middle Eastern Theater 
of Operations at any time between Decem- 
ber 11, 1941, and May 8, 1945, or the Asiatic- 
Pacific Theater of Operations at any time 
between December 8, 1941, and August 16, 
1945, or 

(3) in command of Army forces which in- 
cluded one or more field armies and sup- 
porting units in the above-designated thea- 
ters of operations at any time between March 
8, 1942, and August 16, 1945, 
and, if retired, to advance any such officer 
to such grade of general on the retired list. 
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Any such officer who died prior to the date 
of enactment of this act, or prior to ap- 
pointment hereunder, may be so appointed 
posthumously. No increase of basic or re- 
tired pay or allowances shall result from 
the enactment of this act or any appoint- 
ment hereunder. 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Jupp: On page 
2, following line 10, add the following new 
subsection: 

“(4) the commanding general of the 
United States forces in China and chief of 
staff to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek in 
the China Theater of Operations at any 
time between December 8, 1941 and August 
16, 1945.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. JOHNSON of California. 

Speaker, I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. JOHNSON of 
California: On page 2, following line 10, add 
a new paragraph (5) as follows: 

“(5) In command of Western Defense 
Command between December 5, 1939, and 
June 15, 1943." 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 

On motion of Mr. Jupp, the title was 
amended so as to read: 

To authorize the President to appoint to 
the grade of general in the Army of the 
United States those officers who, in grade 
of lieutenant general, during World War II 
commanded the Army ground forces, com- 
manded an Army, commanded Army forces 
which included a field army and supporting 
units, or commanded United States forces 
in China and served as chief of staff to 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek in the China 
Theater of Operations, and for other pur- 
poses. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


Mr. 


UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE, FOREIGN QUARANTINE 
DIVISION 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6253) 
to amend Public Law 410, 78th Congress, 
with regard to compensation for over- 
time, Sunday, and holiday work of em- 
ployees of the United States Public 
Health Service, Foreign Quarantine 
Division, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That part G, section 
364, of the Public Health Service Act of 1946 
is amended by adding thereto the following 
subsections: 

„(e) Employees of the United States 
Public Health Service, Foreign Quarantine 
Division, performing duties including the 
operation of vessels, in connection with the 
inspection and/or quarantine treatment of 
persons (passengers and crews), conveyances, 
or goods arriving by land, water, or air in 
the United States or any place subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof, hereinafter referred 
to as ‘employees of the Public Health Serv- 
ice,” when required to be on duty to perform 
such duties between the hours of 5 o'clock 
postmeridian and 8 o'clock antemeridian or 
on Sundays or holidays, shall be paid, in lieu 
of compensation under any other provision 
of law, at the rate of one-half day's basic 
pay for each 2 hours or fraction thereof of 
at least 1 hour that the overtime extends 
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beyond 5 o’clock postmeridian (but not to 
exceed 214 days’ pay for the full period from 
5 o'clock postmeridian to 8 o'clock ante- 
meridian) and 2 additional days’ pay for 
Sunday and holiday duty. The Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare shall in 
all cases regulate the hours of the employees 
of the Public Health Service so as to agree 
with the established hours of duty of the 
collateral Government inspectional services 
engaged in similar duties and receiving over- 
time compensation similar to that provided 
in this bill but nothing in this subsection 
shall be construed in any manner to affect 
or alter the length of a working day for said 
employees for the overtime pay herein fixed. 
As used in this subsection, the term ‘basic 
pay’ shall mean the regular basic rate of 
pay which is applicable to such employees 
for work performed within their regularly 
scheduled tour of duty. 

“(d) (1) The said extra compensation shall 
be paid to the United States by the owner, 
agent, consignee, operator, or master or other 
person in charge of any conveyance, for 
whom, at his request, services as prescribed 
in this subsection (hereinafter referred to 
as overtime service) are performed. If such 
employees have been ordered to report for 
duty and have so reported, and the requested 
services are not performed by reason of cir- 
cumstances beyond the control of the em- 
ployees concerned, such extra compensation 
shall be paid on the same basis as though the 
overtime services had actually been per- 
formed during the period between the time 
the employees were ordered to report for 
duty and did so report, and the time they 
were notified that their services would not be 
required, and in any case as though their 
services had continued for not less than 1 
hour. The Surgeon General, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare may prescribe regulations re- 
quiring the owner, agent, consignee, opera- 
tor, or master or other person for whom the 
overtime services are performed to file a bond 
in such amounts and containing such con- 
ditions and with such sureties, or in lieu of a 
bond, to deposit money or obligations of the 
United States in such amount, as will assure 
the payment of charges under this subsec- 
tion, which bond or deposit may cover one or 
more transaction or all transactions during 
a specified period: Provided, That no charges 
shall be made for services performed in con- 
nection with the inspection at designated 
ports of entry, of passengers arriving by 
international ferries, bridges, or tunnels, or 
by aircraft, railroad trains, or vessels on the 
Great Lakes and connecting waterways, when 
operated on regular schedules. 

“(2) Moneys collected under this subsec- 
tion shall be deposited in the Treasury of 
the United States to the credit of the appro- 
priation charged with the expense of the 
services, and the appropriations so credited 
shall be available for the payment of such 
compensation to the said employees for sery- 
ices so rendered.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 4, strike out “of 1946.” 

Page 2, line 19, strike out “bill” and in- 
sert “subsection.” 

Page 2, line 21, strike out “for” and in- 
sert “or.” 

Page 3, line 4, strike out “prescribed” and 
insert “described.” 

Page 4, line 2, strike out beginning with 
the word “at” down through the word 
“schedules” in line 6, and insert the follow- 
ing: “of (1) persons arriving by internation- 
al highways, ferries, bridges, or tunnels, or 
the conveyances in which they arrive, or (2) 


persons arriving by aircraft or railroad trains, 


the operations of which are covered by pub- 
lished schedules, or the aircraft or trains in 
which they arrive, or (3) persons arriving 
by vessels operated between Canadian ports 
and ports on Puget Sound or operated on 
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the Great Lakes and connecting waterways, 
the operations of which are covered by pub- 
lished schedules, or the vessels in which they 
arrive.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


DISPOSING OF CERTAIN UNCOM- 
PLETED NAVAL VESSELS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8570) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to dispose of certain uncompleted naval 
vessels, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I inquire whether this 
bill provides that any of these vessels 
can be given to foreigners? 

Mr, VINSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.GROSS. Iam glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. VINSON. No Navy vessels can be 
transferred to any foreign country with- 
out an act of Congress. 

Mr. GROSS. So none of these are to 
be given to foreigners under this legis- 
lation? 

Mr. VINSON. Not at all. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Navy is authorized to scrap the uncom- 
pleted naval vessels Castle (DD-720) and 
Woodrow R. Thompson (DD-721) and in his 
discretion to dispose of the materials there- 
from by sale or to retain any such materials 
for further naval use. 

Sec, 2. The action of the Department of 
the Navy in scrapping the uncompleted na- 
val vessels Hoel (DD-768) and Abner Read 
(DD-769), prior to the enactment of the act 
of June 19, 1948 (62 Stat. 492, ch. 521), 
which authorized the suspension of con- 
struction of these vessels, is hereby ratified. 

Sec. 3. The proviso of title III of the Sec- 
ond Supplemental Surplus Appropriation 
Rescission Act, 1946, under the heading In- 
crease and Replacement of Naval Vessels” 
(60 Stat. 227), in the discretion of the Pres- 
ident shall not apply to the “Langetjish” 
(SS-296) and “Turbo” (SS-427). 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 2, line 7, strike“Langetfish” and 
insert “Lancetfish.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 


third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


COLUMBIA RIVER WATER COMPACT 
TO INCLUDE NEVADA AND UTAH 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3336) to 
promote the apportionment of the wa- 
ters of the Columbia River and tribu- 
taries for irrigation and other purposes 
by including the States of Nevada and 
Utah among the States authorized to 
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negotiate a compact providing for such 
apportionment. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 
“An act granting the consent of Congress to 
the States of Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and Wyoming to negotiate and enter 
into a compact for the disposition, alloca- 
tion, diversion, and apportionment of the 
waters of the Columbia River and its tribu- 
taries, and for other purposes,” approved 
July 16, 1952 (66 Stat. 737), is amended by 
inserting after “Montana,” the following: 
Nevada,“; and after Oregon,“ the follow- 
ing: Utah,“. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


VERMEJO RECLAMATION PROJECT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6882) 
to amend the act of September 27, 1950, 
relating to construction of the Vermejo 
reclamation project. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act of Septem- 
ber 27, 1950 (64 Stat. 1072), as amended, is 
further amended by adding thereto a new 
section reading as follows: 

“Sec. 6. Upon the execution of a contract 
with the Vermejo Conservancy District sup- 
plementary to or amendatory of the contract 
dated August 7, 1952, between the district 
and the United States, pursuant to which 
supplementary or amendatory contract the 
district agrees to an increase in the total 
obligation repayable by it under the con- 
tract of August 7, 1952, in an amount equal 
to the face value of the outstanding bonds 
of the Maxwell Irrigation Co., held by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation with 
unpaid interest, if any, accrued after July 1, 
1953, and to a commensurate increase in the 
annual base charge provided in article 10 of 
said contract the entire obligation of said 
company to the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration shall be fully discharged and said 
bonds shall be returned to the debtor for 
cancellation. Thereupon the Secretary of 
the Interior shall request, and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall cause to be trans- 
ferred on the books of the Treasury to the 
account of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration from moneys appropriated for car- 
rying on the functions of the Bureau of 
Reclamation and available for constructing 
the Vermejo reclamation project, a sum 
equal to the face value of the outstanding 
bonds, with accrued interest, as aforesaid, of 
the Maxwell Irrigation Co. held by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation.” 

Sec. 2. The limit upon the amount repay- 
able by the contracting organization which 
is set forth in the proviso to section 2 of the 
act of September 27, 1950, shall be exclusive 
of any additional amount which the district 
undertakes to repay pursuant to section 1 of 
this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PINE RIVER IRRIGATION DISTRICT, 
COLORADO 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7466) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to execute an amendatory repay- 
ment contract with the Pine River Irri- 
gation District, Colorado, and for other 
purposes. 


July 6 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the reimbursable 
construction cost of the Pine River reclama- 
tion project, Colorado, is hereby fixed at $1,- 
500,000, and the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to execute, on behalf of the 
United States, the amendatory repayment 
contract negotiated pursuant to section 7 of 
the Reclamation Project Act of 1939 (53 Stat. 
1187, 1192) and approved at an election of 
the district held November 30, 1953, under 
which contract the unpaid balance of five- 
sixths of the reimbursable construction cost 
of the Pine River project (the remaining one- 
sixth being properly chargeable to the lands 
of the Pine River Indian (Southern Ute) 
project as set out in a memorandum of un- 
derstanding between the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and the Bureau of Indian Affairs dated 
January 3, 1940, is repayable by the district 
in 30 fixed annual installments or, if the 
district elects to use a variable payment for- 
mula as set forth in said contract, in as many 
installments as may be required to return 
the portion of the aforesaid balance then re- 
maining unpaid, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


TERMINATING FEDERAL SUPERVI- 
SION OVER PROPERTY OF IN- 
DIANS IN UTAH 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2670) to 
provide for the termination of Federal 
supervision over the property of certain 
tribes, bands, and colonies of Indians in 
the State of Utah and the individual 
members thereof, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, at 
the request of another Member, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


CHEYENNE RIVER SIOUX RESERVA- 
TION AND STANDING ROCK SIOUX 
RESERVATION TRUST PATENTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2232) 
to authorize the issuance of trust patents 
in lieu of land-use exchange assignments 
issued on the Cheyenne River Sioux Res- 
ervation and the Standing Rock Sioux 
Reservation prior to January 1, 1951. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That holders of land-use 
exchange assignments on the Cheyenne River 
Sioux Reservation and the Standing Rock 
Sioux Reservation who received such assign- 
ments by exchange, prior to January 1, 1951, 
of lands held under trust patents or patents 
in fee, may, upon application therefor and 
consent of the respective tribal council, be 
issued a trust patent in lieu of exchange 
assignments. 

The Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
and directed to carry out the provisions of 
this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, strike out all of lines 10 and 11 
and insert in lieu thereof: 

“Sec. 2. The Cheyenne River Sioux Tribe 
and the Standing Rock Sioux Tribe are au- 
thorized to pay to each holder of an exchange 
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assignment of tribal lands all moneys col- 
lected by the tribe for the lease or use of 
subsurface rights in such lands. 

“Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to prescribe such regulations as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this act.” 


The committee Amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the Senate bill (S. 2488) 
to provide that each grant of exchange 
assignment on tribal lands on the Chey- 
enne River Sioux Reservation and the 
Standing Rock Sioux Reservation shall 
have the same force and effect as a trust 
patent, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, from and after 
the date of the approval of this act, each 
grant of exchange assignment of tribal lands 
on the Cheyenne River Sioux Reservation 
and the Standing Rock Sioux Reservation 
shall have the same force and effect, and 
shall confer the same rights, including all 
timber, mineral, and water rights now vested 
in or held by the Cheyenne River Sioux 
Tribe or the Standing Rock Sioux Tribe, upon 
the holder or holders thereof, that are con- 
veyed by a trust patent issued pursuant to 
section 5 of the act of February 8, 1887 (24 
Stat. 388), as amended and supplemented, 
except that the period of trust and tax 
exemption shall continue until otherwise 
directed by Congress. 

Sec. 2. The Cheyenne River Sioux Tribe 
and the Standing Rock Sioux Tribe are au- 
thorized to pay to each holder of an exchange 
assignment of tribal lands all moneys col- 
lected by the tribe for the lease or use of 
subsurface rights in such lands. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to prescribe such regulations as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

The proceedings whereby the House 
bill H. R. 2232 was passed were vacated 
and the bill was laid on the table. 


FORT SMITH, ARK. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8252) 
for the relief of the city of Fort Smith, 
Ark. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the city of Fort 
Smith, Ark., the sum of $2,381.75. The pay- 
ment of such sum shall be in full settlement 
of all claims of the city of Fort Smith, Ark., 
against the United States for expenses for 
engineering fees incurred in connection with 
the project for the improvement of the Fort 
Smith Municipal Airport approved under the 
Federal Airport Act: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
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delivered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction there- 
of shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FIFTY DOLLARS PER CAPITA PAY- 
MENT TO MEMBERS OF THE RED 
LAKE BAND OF CHIPPEWA INDIANS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3419) 
to authorize a $50 per capita payment to 
members of the Red Lake Band of Chip- 
pewa Indians from the proceeds of the 
sale of timber and lumber on the Red 
Lake Reservation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I would like 
to inquire of the author of the bill or 
some member of the committee, is this 
not an identical bill to one that passed 
the House in the previous Congress, 
either the 81st or 82d Congress. 

Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. That is 
correct. This bill or one like it has been 
passed many times during the past 25 
years. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. But it has never 
passed the Senate? 

Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota, It always 
has passed the Senate and become law. 
It is one of a series of bills which would 
give the Red Lake Band of Chippewa In- 
dians money from their own funds as a 
eee capita payment to the tribal mem- 

rs. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Why is this bill 
necessary? 

Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. This is an- 
other payment of money from their own 
tribal funds. Each payment has to have 
a new law and the approval of Congress, 
The House itself just a few years ago 
approved a bill of a similar nature and 
the Senate approved it, and it was signed 
by the President. In fact, in the last 
5 years we have had 2 bills enacted into 
law and 2 payments made. This is one 
of a series of payments to be made to the 
Indians from their own funds. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. In order to get 
the record straight, I understood the gen- 
tleman some time ago in conversation 
to say that the bill before us was passed 
in a previous session of the Congress. 
What the gentleman means is that a 
similar bill, taking from this fund a cer- 
tain amount of money and distributing 
it to the Indian tribes was passed. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. That is 
correct. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM, At the present 
time how much money is there in that 
fund? 

Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. About 
$700,000. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. And how much 
will this take out of the fund? 

Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. 
$150,000. 


About 
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Mr. CUNNINGHAM. How long has it 
been since previous money was distrib- 
uted? 

Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. In June 
1952 a $100 payment was made. Two 
years prior to that time a $75 payment 
was made. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Will this cost 
the Federal Government any money? 

Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Not any 
money whatever. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Can the gentle- 
man tell me whether or not the position 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs is se- 
rious, or is it something that they have 
done each time a similar bill has been 
considered? 

Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. The In- 
dian Affairs Subcommittee and the 
House Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs reported the bill out unani- 
mously. The opposition was not serious 
or vigorous, in my opinion. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I was inquiring 
about the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. The Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs traditionally op- 
poses these payments. They have done 
so for the last 30 or 40 years, but on 
every occasion the Congress has seen 
fit to recommend and approve the pay- 
ment. The Indian Department is not 
violently opposed to this. As a matter 
of fact, it will save the Government 
money, because they will not have to pay 
so much interest on the fund. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. It is the In- 
dians’ own money? 

Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. It is the 
Indian’s own money. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized to withdraw as 
much as may be necessary from the fund 
on deposit in the Treasury of the United 
States arising from the proceeds of the sale 
of timber and lumber within the Red Lake 
Reservation in Minnesota, according to the 
provisions of the act of May 18, 1916 (39 Stat. 
137), to the credit of the Red Lake Indians 
in Minnesota, and to pay therefrom $50 to 
each member of the Red Lake Band of Chip- 
pewa Indians of Minnesota who is living 
at the date of enactment of this act. Such 
payment shall be made under such rules and 
regulations as the Secretary of the Interior 
may prescribe. 

SEC. 2. No money paid to Indians under 
this act shall be subject to any lien or 
claim of attorneys or other persons, Before 
any payment is made under this act, the 
Red Lake Band of Chippewa Indians of Min- 
nesota shall, in such manner as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior, 
ratify and accept the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 3. Payments made under this act 
shall not be held to be “other income and 
resources” as that term is used in sections 
2 (a) (7), 402 (a) (7), and 1002 (a) (8) 
of the Social Security Act, as amended 
(U. S. C., 1946 edition, title 42, secs. 302 (a) 
(7), (602 (a) (7), and 1202 (a) (8)). 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 2, strike out the words “under 
such” and insert “in two installments of $25 
each, the first to be made within 30 days of 
ratification by the Red Lake Band of Chip- 
pewa Indians of Minnesota as provided for 
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in section 2 of this act, the second install- 
ment 90 days thereafter, and under such 
other.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


TURTHER AMEND MILITARY PER- 
SONNEL CLAIMS ACT OF 1945 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7068) 
to further amend the Military Person- 
nel Claims Act of 1945. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 (a) of 
the Military Personnel Claims Act of 1945 
(59 Stat. 225), as amended, is further 
amended by deleting the words “not in 
excess of $2,500.” 

Sec. 2. Section 1 of this amendatory act is 
effective as of July 2, 1952, and, notwith- 
standing section 1 (e) of the Military Per- 
sonnel Claims Act of 1945, as amended, any 
claim heretofore settled in the amount of 
$2,500 solely by reason of the maximum 
limitation established by the act of July 3, 
1952 (ch. 548, 66 Stat. 321), may, upon the 
written request of the claimant made within 
1 year from the date of enactment of sec- 
tion 1 of this amendatory act, be recon- 
sidered and settled in accordance with the 
amendment contained in that section. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
‘sider was laid on the table. 


AMEND ARMY-NAVY MEDICAL SERV- 
ICES CORPS ACT OF 1947 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2224) 
to amend the Army-Navy Medical Serv- 
ices Corps Act of 1947 (61 Stat. 734), as 
amended, so as to authorize the appoint- 
ment of a Chief of the Medical Service 
Corps of the Navy, and for other pur- 
poses. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Army-Navy 
Medical Services Corps Act of 1947, as amend- 
ed, is further amended by adding to title II 
the following new section: 

“Sec. 208. There shall be a Chief of the 
Medical Service Corps, appointed by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy upon recommendation of 
the Surgeon General of the Navy, for a term 
of not more than 4 years, from among officers 
of the active list of that corps of the perma- 
nent rank of lieutenant commander or above, 
to serve at the pleasure of the Secretary. 
While so serving the officer shall have the 
rank of captain in the Navy and shall receive 
the pay and allowances now or hereafter pre- 
scribed by law for that rank and his perma- 
nent status as a commissioned officer of the 
Medical Service Corps shall not be disturbed 
by reason of such appointment. 

“(b) An officer of the Medical Service Corps 
who is retired for any reason while serving 
as Chief of the Medical Service Corps, or who 
having so served for 214 years or more is sub- 
sequently retired while serving in a lower 
grade, may, in the discretion of the President, 
be retired with the rank held by him while 
serving as Chief of the Medical Service Corps 
and with retired pay based on the active- 
duty pay of that rank.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
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time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PROVIDE A NATIONAL DEFENSE 
RESERVE OF TANKERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9252) 
to amend the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, to provide a national defense re- 
serve of tankers and to promote the con- 
struction of new tankers and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
am advised that a rule has been granted 
on this bill. I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that this bill may be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


CONSENT OF CONGRESS TO THE 
BREAKS INTERSTATE PARK COM- 
PACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8549) 
granting the consent of Congress to the 
Breaks Interstate Park compact. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, and I shall 
not, inasmuch as I am the author of this 
bill, but for the purposes of the RECORD 
I would like to state that my friend 
and colleague, the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. PERKINS] has introduced a 
bill similar to mine. Since he is neces- 
sarily absent from the Chamber today 
I would like to say for the Recorp that 
he has been very much interested in the 
progress of this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of the 
Congress is hereby given to the Breaks In- 
terstate Park Compact between the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky and the Common- 
wealth of Virginia. Such compact reads as 
follows: * 


“BREAKS INTERSTATE PARK COMPACT 


“Pursuant to authority granted by an act 
of the 83d Congress of the United States, 
being Public Law 275, approved August 14, 
1953, the Commonwealth of Kentucky and 
the Commonwealth of Virginia do hereby 
covenant and agree as follows; 


“Article I 


“The Commonwealth of Kentucky and the 
Commonwealth of Virginia agree to create, 
develop, and operate an interstate park to be 
known as the Breaks Interstate Park, which 
shall be located along the Russell Fork of 
the Levisa Fork of the Big Sandy River and 
on adajacent areas in Pike County, Ky. 
and Dickenson and Buchanan Counties, 
Va. Said park shall be of such area 
and of such character as may be determined 
by the commission created by this compact. 

“Article II 

“There is hereby created the Breaks In- 
terstate Park Commission, which shall be a 
body corporate with the powers and duties 
set forth herein and such additional powers 
as may be conferred upon it by subsequent 
action of the appropriate authorities of 
Kentucky and Virginia. The commission 
shall consist of 3 commissioners from each 
of the 2 States, each of whom shall be a 
citizen of the State he shall represent. Mem- 
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bers of the commission shall be appointed by 
the Governor. Vacancies shall be filled by 
the Governor for the unexpired term. The 
term of one of the first commissioners ap- 
pointed shall be for 2 years, the term of an- 
other for 3 years, and the term of the third 
for 4 years. Their successors shall be ap- 
pointed for terms of 4 years each. Each 
commissioner shall hold office until his suc- 
cessor is appointed and qualified. An officer 
or employee of the State, a political subdi- 
vision or the United States Government may 
be appointed a commissioner under this act. 


“Article III 


“The commission created herein shall be 
a joint corporate instrumentality of both 
the Commonwealth of Kentucky and the 
Commonwealth of Virginia for the purpose 
of effecting the objects of this compact, and 
shall be deemed to be performing govern- 
mental functions of the 2 States in the per- 
formance of its duties hereunder, The 
commission shall have power to sue and be 
sued, to contract and be contracted with, to 
use a common seal and to make and adopt 
suitable bylaws, rules, and regulations. The 
commission shall have the authority to ac- 
quire by gift, purchase, or otherwise real 
estate and other property, and to dispose 
of such real estate and other property. Each 
Commonwealth agrees that it will exer- 
cise the right of eminent domain to acquire 
property located within each Commonwealth 
required by the commission to effectuate the 
purposes of this compact. 


“Article IV 


“The commission shall select from among 
its members a chairman and a vice chair- 
man, and may select from among its mem- 
bers a secretary and treasurer or may desig- 
nate other persons to fill these positions. It 
may appoint, and at its pleasure remove or 
discharge, such Officers and legal, clerical, 
expert and other assistants and employees as 
may be required to carry the provisions of 
this compact into effect, and shall fix and 
determine their duties, qualifications, and 
compensation. It may establish and main- 
tain one or more Offices for the transaction of 
its business, and may meet at any time or 
place. A majority of the commissioners 
present shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business. The commissioners 
shall serve without compensation, but shall 
be paid their expenses incurred in and in- 
cident to the performance of their duties. 
They shall take the oath of office required of 
Officers of their respective States. 


“Article V 


“Each Commonwealth agrees that the 
Officers and departments of each will be au- 
thorized to do all things falling within their 
respective jurisdictions necessary or inci- 
dental to the carrying out of the compact 
in every particular, The commission shall 
be entitled to the services of any State officer 
or agency in the same manner as any other 
department or agency of this State. The 
commission shall keep accurate records, 
showing in full its receipts and disburse- 
ments, and said records shall be open at any 
reasonable time to the inspection of such 
representatives of the two Commonwealths 
as may be duly constituted for that purpose. 
The commission shall submit annually and 
at other times as required such reports as 
may be required by the laws of each Com- 
monwealth or by the Governor thereof. 


“Article VI 


“The cost of acquiring land and other 
property required in the development and 
operation of the Breaks Interstate Park and 
constructing, maintaining, and operating im- 
provements and facilities therein and equip- 
ping same may be defrayed by funds received 
from appropriations, gifts, the use of money 
received as fees or charges for the use of 
said park and facilities, or by the issuance 
of revenue bonds, or by a combination of 
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such sources of funds. The commission may 
charge for admission to said park, or make 
other charges deemed appropriate by it and 
shall have the use of funds so received for 
park purposes. The commission is author- 
ized to issue revenue bonds, which shall not 
be obligations of either State, pursuant to 
procedures which shall be in substantial 
compliance with the provisions of laws of 
either or both States governing the issuance 
of revenue bonds by governmental agencies, 


“Article VII 


“All money, securities, and other property, 
real and personal, received by way of gift or 
otherwise or revenue received from its op- 
erations may be retained by the commission 
and used for the development, maintenance, 
and operation of the park or for other park 
purposes. 
“The commission shall not pledge the 
credit of either Commonwealth except by 
and with the authority of the general as- 
sembly thereof. 

“Article VIII 

“This compact may be amended from time 
to time by the concurrent action of the two 
Commonwealths parties hereto.” 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or re- 
peal this act is expressly reserved, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


GLENDO UNIT, WYOMING, MISSOURI 
RIVER BASIN PROJECT 


The Clerk called the resolution (S. J. 
Res. 165) to provide for construction 
by the Secretary of the Interior of the 
Glendo unit, Wyoming, Missouri River 
Basin project. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
we have no departmental report on this 
particular authorization; that is, I 
understand it is a construction author- 
ization to construct a dam and reservoir. 
I wonder if the gentleman can advise 
what the Department’s position is on 
this particular resolution. 

Mr. DEWART. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. DEWART. In a letter which is 
printed in the report the Secretary of the 
Interior under date of April 2 states that 
the report concurrently is being trans- 
mitted to the Bureau of the Budget for 
its information and that upon receipt of 
any comments which that agency may 
make, it will be forwarded immediately 
to the Congress, 

The Bureau is in favor of this bill. 
The report is now before the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Does the 
gentleman have any estimate of the cost 
of this to the Government? I ask that 
in view of the fact that we have a rule 
that a bill calling for more than a mil- 
lion dollars in cost expenditure cannot 
be considered on the Consent Calendar. 
I imagine this would be over that. We 
have no information in the report with 
respect to it. 

Mr. DEWART. This does not actu- 
ally authorize the project. It makes it 
an addition to the Missouri Basin proj- 
ect in which there are a lot of subsidiary 
projects. This simply includes it in the 
origina] Missouri Basin authorization of 
1944. 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. So that 
it will always be considered in the Mis- 
souri Basin overall project as far as ap- 
propriations, and so forth, are con- 
cerned. 

Mr. D'EWART. That is correct. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. And it is 
made subject to the basic law for au- 
thorization of work within the overall 
project. 

Mr. D'EWART. The gentleman is 
correct. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the reso- 
lution? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 


Whereas construction by the Secretary of 
the Interior of a dam and reservoir at the 
Glendo site on the North Platte River in 
Wyoming was authorized by section 9, sub- 
section (c) of the act of December 22, 1944 
(58 Stat. 641, 653); and 

Whereas the Interior Department Appro- 
priation Acts for 1954 and several previous 
years have provided that “in order to pro- 
mote agreement among the States of Ne- 
braska, Wyoming, and Colorado, and to avoid 
any possible alteration of existing vested 
water rights, no part of this or of any prior 
appropriation shall be used for construction 
or for further commitment for construction 
of the Glendo unit or any feature thereof, 
until a definite plan report thereon has been 
completed, reviewed by the States of Ne- 
braska, Wyoming, and Colorado, and ap- 
proved by Congress”; and 

Whereas a definite plan report was com- 
pleted by the Bureau of Reclamation in De- 
cember 1952, reviewed by the States afore- 
said, and approved by Wyoming on March 5, 
1953, by Colorado on March 31, 1953, and by 
Nebraska on May 19, 1953; thus substantially 
complying with the provision of section 1 
of the Flood Control Act of 1944; and 

Whereas the said definite plan report was 
approved by the Secretary of the Interior on 
February 19, 1954, and transmitted to the 
Congress by him on April 2, 1954; and 

Whereas the Secretary of the Interior has 
found the Glendo unit to be economically 
and financially feasible and has recom- 
mended its early construction; and 

Whereas, as appears in the stipulation 
signed on behalf of the States of Nebraska, 
Wyoming, and Colorado and of the United 
States on January 14, 1953, the prospect of 
construction of the Glendo unit as now pro- 
posed played an important part in the nego- 
tiations of said parties looking toward an 
amicable modification of the decree of the 
United States Supreme Court entered in the 
case of Nebraska v. Wyoming (325 U. S. 665); 
and 

Whereas the United States Supreme Court 
has approved said stipulation and modified 
its decree in accordance therewith (345 U. S. 
981): Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, etc., That the definite plan re- 
port on the Glendo unit, Missouri River Basin 
project, approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior on February 19, 1954, is hereby ap- 
proved by the Congress, and the Secretary 
is authorized to construct and operate said 
unit in accordance with said report and with 
the modified decree of the United States 
Supreme Court in the case of Nebraska v. 
Wyoming (345 U. S. 981) and, through its 
physical and financial coordination and in- 
tegration with the other Federal works con- 
structed or authorized to be constructed 
under the comprehensive plans approved by 
section 9 of the act of December 22, 1944 
(58 Stat. 641, 653), as amended and supple- 
mented, with the financial objective of re- 
turning its reimbursable costs during a 50- 
year payment period. 

Sec. 2. With respect to the Glendo unit, 
the provisions of section 1 (c) of the Flood 
Control Act of 1944 are hereby waived. 
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The resolution was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 


NATURALIZATION OF FORMER CIT- 
IZENS OF THE UNITED STATES 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1303) to 
provide for the expeditious naturaliza- 
tion of former citizens of the United 
States who have lost United States cit- 
izenship by voting in a political election 
or plebiscite held in occupied Japan. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to ask 
for an explanation of this bill. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. GRAHAM. This bill provides for 
the naturalization of some 2,000 Japa- 
nese who voted in an election. 

Mr. GROSS. Did the gentleman say 
2,000? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Two thousand; that is 
correct. It is similar in nature to a bill 
we passed heretofore giving relief to 
Italians under like circumstances where 
they were persuaded to vote in an elec- 
tion in Italy. 

Mr. GROSS. It is my understanding 
that in the case of the Italian elections 
a bill was brought in here to restore citi- 
zenship to Americans who voted in that 
country. 

Mr. GRAHAM. This is a similar bill 
with reference to certain Japanese. 

Mr. GROSS. These Americans voted 
in a Japanese election? 

Mr. GRAHAM. That is right. 

Mr. GROSS. For what reason? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Under pressure, 
thinking they were aiding America and 
outwitting the Communists. 

Mr. GROSS. Does not the gentleman 
think it is about time American citizens 
stopped voting in foreign elections know- 
ing the penalty for such voting to be 
forfeiture of citizenship? 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? } 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. WALTER. I trust the gentleman 
from Iowa will bear in mind the fact that 
immediately after the cessation of hostil- 
ities there was considerable pressure 
brought to bear on everybody in Japan, 
especially those coming from the United 
States, to assist in and endeavor to set 
up a truly democratic system of gov- 
ernment. Many of these people who 
voted and who lost their citizenship 
thereby were personnel connected with 
the Military Establishment. Many of 
them had been born on the mainland, 
many of them came from Hawaii, but 
everyone who lost their citizenship did 
so under the impression that they were 
making their own contribution in this 
fight against the establishment of a 
government to the left. These people 
believed they were aiding in the efforts 
that were being made then to stamp out 
communism in Japan. : 

Mr. GROSS. They may have helped 
in Japan, but not in Italy because there 
the rich are getting richer and the poor 
are still going Communist. 
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Mr. WALTER. These people who are 
our enemies are now perhaps our strong- 
est allies in that section of the world. 

Mr. GROSS. Iam not going to object 
to this bill, but it is high time that this 
business of restoring citizenship to 
people who voted in foreign elections be 
stopped and I am going to object when 
another of these bills comes in. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That a person who has 
lost United States citizenship solely by rea- 
son of having voted in any political election 
or plebescite held in Japan between Sep- 
tember 2, 1945, and April 27, 1952, inclusive, 
and who has not, subsequent to such voting, 
committed any act which, had he remained a 
citizen, would have operated to expatriate 
him, and is not otherwise disqualified from 
becoming a citizen by reason of section 313 
or 314, or the third sentence of section 318 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, may 
be naturalized by taking, prior to 2 years 
after the date of the enactment of this act, 
before any naturalization court specified in 
subsection (a) of section 310 of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act or before any 
diplomatic or consular officer of the United 
States abroad, the applicable oath prescribed 
by section 337 of such act. Certified copies 
of such oath shall be sent by such court or 
such diplomatic or consular officer to the 
Department of State and to the Department 
of Justice. Such oath of allegiance shall be 
entered in the records of the appropriate 
naturalization court, embassy, legation, or 
consulate, and upon demand, a certified copy 
of the proceedings, including a copy of the 
oath administered, umder the seal of the 
naturalization court, embassy, legation, or 
consulate, shall be delivered to such person 
at a cost not exceeding $5, which certified 
copy shall be evidence of the facts stated 
therein before any court of record or judicial 
tribunal and in any department or agency 
of the Government of the United States. 
Any such person shall have, from and after 
naturalization under this act, the same citi- 
zenship status as that which existed im- 
mediately prior to its loss: Provided, That 
no such person shall be eligible to take the 
oath prescribed by section 337 of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, unless he shall 
first take an oath before any naturalization 
court specified in subsection (a) of section 
810 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
or before any diplomatic or consular officer 
of the United States abroad, that he has done 
nothing to promote the cause of communism. 
Naturalization procured under this act shall 
be subject to revocation as provided in sec- 
tion 340 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, and subsection (f) of that section shall 
apply to any person claiming United States 
citizenship through the naturalization of an 
individual under this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 4, strike out “plebescite” and 
insert “plebiscite.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AUTHORIZING HONOLULU (HAWAII) 
TO ISSUE PUBLIC IMPROVEMENT 
BONDS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7517) 
to enable the Legislature of the Territory 
of Hawaii to authorize the city and 
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county of Honolulu, a municipal corpo- 
ration, to issue public improvement 
bonds. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Legislature of 
the Territory of Hawaii, notwithstanding any 
provisions of the Hawailan Organic Act, any 
laws of the Territory of Hawaii or of any 
acts of this Congress to the contrary, may 
authorize the city and county of Honolulu, a 
municipal corporation of the Territory of 
Hawaii, to issue bonds in the sum of $2,000,- 
000 for the purpose of enabling it to con- 
struct sewerage systems in the city and 
county of Honolulu. 

Sec. 2. The bonds issued under authority 
of this act shall be serial bonds, payable in 
substantially equal annual installments, the 
first installment to mature not later than 
5 years and the last installment to mature 
not later than 30 years from the date of 
such issue. Such bonds may be issued with- 
out the approval of the President of the 
United States. 

Sec. 3. Act 254 of the Session Laws of 
Hawaii, 1953, pertaining to the issuance of 
public improvement bonds, as authorized by 
this act, is hereby ratified and confirmed 
subject to the provisions of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, line 8, after “Sec. 3.“, insert the 
words “Sections 1 and 2 of.” 


Page 2, line 11, strike the word “is” and 
insert “are.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING HONOLULU (HAWAII) 
TO ISSUE PUBLIC IMPROVEMENT 
BONDS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7518) 
to enable the Legislature of the Territory 
of Hawaii to authorize the city and 
county of Honolulu, a municipal corpo- 
ration, to issue public improvement 
bonds. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Legislature of 
the Territory of Hawaii, notwithstanding 
any provisions of the Hawaiian Organic Act, 
any laws of the Territory of Hawaii or of 
any act of this Congress to the contrary, may 
authorize the city and county of Honolulu, 
a municipal corporation of the Territory of 
Hawaii, to issue bonds in the sum of $1 mil- 
lion, for the purpose of enabling it to con- 
struct flood-control and drainage systems in 
the city and county of Honolulu. 

Sec. 2. The bonds issued under authority 
of this act shall be serial bonds, payable in 
substantially equal annual installments, the 
first installment to mature not later than 
5 years and the last installment to mature 
not later than 30 years from the date of such 
issue. Such bonds may be issued without 
the approval of the President of the United 
States. 

Sec. 3. Act 254 of the Session Laws of 
Hawaii 1953, pertaining to the issuance of 
public improvement bonds, as authorized 
by this act, is hereby ratified and confirmed 
subject to the provisions of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 2, line 3, after “Sec. 3.“ insert the 
words “Sections 3 and 4 of.” 
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Page 2, line 10, strike the word “is” and 
insert in lieu thereof the word “are.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


REVISION AND CODIFICATION OF 
TITLE 21, UNITED STATES CODE, 
ENTITLED “FOOD, DRUGS, AND 
COSMETICS” 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9728) 
to revise, codify, and enact into law, 
title 21 of the United States Code, en- 
titled “Food, Drugs, and Cosmetics.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this is a revision of title 21, United States 
Code, entitled “Food, Drugs, and Cos- 
metics,” and consists of about 90 pages. 
We have no departmental report as far 
as the committee is concerned. I won- 
der if someone on the committee can 
advise whether this has departmental 
approval and whether it comes out of 
the committee by unanimous vote. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
pleased to attempt to answer the ques- 
tion of the gentleman from Wisconsin. 
In the first place, this bill has been in- 
troduced in the Congress for at least two 
previous sessions; therefore, has been 
available for study during all of that 
time. There have been complete con- 
sultations with the various departments 
which would be affected by this bill. 
There is no objection from such depart- 
ments and communications are or should 
be on the way to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, to that effect. The bill did 
come from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary by unanimous vote. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Do I un- 
derstand that as far as the gentleman 
knows there is no opposition from any 
quarter to the substantive changes that 
are made in this revision? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. So far as I know, 
there is no objection to the bill. I may 
further say it is not the intention of this 
bill and it is not the intention of the 
Committee on the Judiciary that there be 
any changes made in existing law what- 
soever. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I am also 
a nember of the subcommittee of which 
the gentleman is a member and to which 
he has just referred. As I understand 
it, the complete cooperation of the de- 
partment was had at all times in the 
consideration of this recodification that 
the Committee on the Judiciary is going 
through. We were led to believe through 
the cooperation of the department that 
this recodification met with their ap- 
proval in every respect. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That title 21 of the 
United States Code, entitled “Food, Drugs, 
and Cosmetics”, is hereby revised, codified, 
and enacted into law, and may be cited as 
“Title 21, United States Code, §—”, as fol- 
lows: 

Tire 21—Foop, DRUGS, AND COSMETICS 
Part À Sec. 

I. Food and drugs generally 1 
II. Animals, poultry, and meats——— 451 
ee eee eee 


PART I—FOOD, DRUGS, AND COSMETICS GENERALLY 


Chapter Sec. 
1. Food and Drug Administration 1 
3. Food, Drugs, and Cosmetics 41 
5. Milk and Cream 201 
7. Tea Importation.--_-__------ 261 
9. Caustic Poison 311 
Chapter 1—Food and Drug Administration 
Sec 


1. Establishment. 

2. Functions of Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

3. Board of Tea Experts. 

4. Board of Tea Appeals. 


§ 1. Establishment 

The Food and Drug Administration shall 
continue as a constituent organization of 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 


§ 2. Functions of Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare 

The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare shall perform the functions pre- 
scribed for him under part I of this title, 
and may from time to time make such pro- 
visions as he deems appropriate authorizing 
the performance of any of the functions of 
the Secretary by any other officer, or by any 
agency or employee, of the Department. 


§ 3. Board of Tea Experts 


Before February 16 of each year, the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare shall 
appoint a Board of Tea Experts of seven 
members who are experts in teas, for a term 
of 1 year subject to removal by the Secre- 
tary. The Secretary shall fill vacancies by 
appointment for an unexpired term. 

The Board shall appoint a presiding officer, 
who shall be the medium of all communica- 
tions to or from the Board. Each member 
of the Board shall receive as compensation 
the sum of $50 per annum, and necessary 
expenses in connection with his duties under 
this title to be paid by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 


§ 4. Board of Tea Appeals 

The United States Board of Tea Appeals 
shall consist of three employees of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
designated by the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 


Chapter 3—Food, drugs, and cosmetics 


Subchapter I—Definitions, determinations, 
and representations 
Sec. 


41. Definitions. 

42. Determination of misbranding. 
43, Representations as antiseptic. 
44. Short title. 


Subchapter Il—Food 

51. Definitions and standards for food; 
procedure governing establishment; 
objections; hearings; applicability of 
other provisions, 

52, Adulterated food. 

53. Misbranded food, 

54. Exemptions. 

55. Tolerances for poisonous ingredients; 
certification of coal-tar colors for 
foods. 

56. Emergency permit control, 
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57. Sea food; examination on request of 
packer; fees. 

58. Colored oleomargarine; Congressional 
finding as to sale or serving. 

59. Colored oleomargarine; sale in State 
where produced; packaging and 
labeling; service in restaurants. 

60. Oleomargarine, butterine, imitation but- 
ter or cheese; application of State 
laws. 

61. Exemption of meats and meat food 
products. 


Subchapter III Drugs and Devices 


71. Adulterated drugs and devices. 

72. Misbranded drugs and devices. - 

73. Exemptions. 

74. Certification of coal-tar colors for 
drugs. 

75. New drugs. 

76. Certification of 
insulin. 

77. Certification of drugs containing cer- 
tain antibiotics. 


Subchapter IV—Cosmetics 


91. Adulterated cosmetics. 

92. Misbranded cosmetics. 

93. Exemptions. 

94. Certification of coal-tar colors for cos- 
metics. 


Subchapter V—Imports and Exports 


111. Examination and refusal of imports. 
112. Exports adulterated or misbranded. 
113. Suspension of adulterated imports. 


Subchapter VI—Administrative Provisions 


131. Regulations; hearings; judicial review. 

132. Examinations and investigations. 

133. Records of interstate shipment. 

134. Factory inspection; notice; reports; re- 
ceipts for samples; copies of analyses. 

Publicity. 

Cost of certification of coal-tar colors. 

Revision of Pharmacopeia; development 
of analyses and tests. 


Subchapter VII—Enforcement and penalties 


. Prohibited acts. 

. Penalties; exemptions. 

. Injunctions. 

. Libel for condemnation. 

. Hearing before violation reported. 

Report of minor violations. 

. Proceedings in name of United States; 
subpenas. 


SUBCHAPTER I—DEFINITIONS, DETERMINATIONS, 
REPRESENTATIONS, AND SHORT TITLE 


§ 41. Definitions 


As used in this chapter— 

(a) “Secretary” means the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(b) “Department” means the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(c) “Butter” means the food product 
usually known as butter, and which is made 
exclusively from milk or cream, or both, 
with or without common salt, and with or 
without additional coloring matter, and con- 
taining not less than 80 percent by weight 
of milk fat, all tolerances having been al- 
lowed for. 

(d) “Cosmetic” means articles other than 
soap, (1) intended to be applied to or in- 
troduced into the human body for cleans- 
ing, beautifying, promoting attractiveness, 
or altering the appearance, and (2) intended 
for use as a component of any such articles. 

(e) “Device,” except when used in sections 
42, 53 (f) 72 (c), 92 (c), and 151 (i) of this 
title, means instruments, apparatus, and 
contrivances, including their components, 
parts, and accessories, intended (1) for use 
in the diagnosis, cure, mitigation, treatment, 
or prevention of disease in man or other ani- 
mals; or (2) to affect the structure of any 
function of the body of man or other ani- 
mals, 

(f) “Drug” means (1) articles recognized 
in an Official compendium; and (2) articles 
intended for use in the diagnosis, cure, miti- 
gation, treatment, or prevention of disease 


drugs containing 


135. 
136. 
137. 
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in mran or other animals; and (3) articles 
(other than food) intended to affect the 
structure or any function of the body of man 
or other animals; and (4) articles intended 
for use as a component of any article spec- 
ified in clauses (1), (2), or (3) of this para- 
graph; but does not include devices or their 
components, parts, or accessories. 

(g) “Food” means (1) articles used for 
food or drink for man or other animals, 
(2) chewing gum, and (3) articles used for 
components of any such article. 

(h) “Interstate commerce“ means (1) 
commerce between any State or Territory 
and any place outside thereof, and (2) 
commerce within the District of Columbia 
or within any other Territory not organized 
with a legislative body. 

(i) “Label” means a display of written, 
printed, or graphic matter upon the imme- 
diate container other than a package liner, 
of any article; and a requirement made by 
or under authority of this chapter that any 
word, statement, or other information ap- 
pear on the label shall not be considered 
to be complied with unless it also appears 
on or is easily legible through the outside 
container or wrapper, if any there be, of 
the retail package of such article. 

(i) “Labeling” means all labels and other 
written, printed, or graphic matter (1) upon 
any article or any of its containers or wrap- 
pers, or (2) accompanying such article, 

(k) “New drug” means— 

(1) Any drug the composition of which is 
such that the drug is not generally recog- 
nized among experts qualified by scientific 
training and experience to evaluate the safety 
of drugs, as safe for use under the condi- 
tions prescribed, recommended, or suggested 
in the labeling thereof, unless at any time 
prior to June 25, 1938, it was subject to the 
Food and Drug Act of June 30, 1906, as 
amended, and at such time its labeling con- 
tained the same representations concerning 
the conditions of its use; or 

(2) Any drug the composition of which is 
such that, as a result of investigations to de- 
termine its safety for use under such con- 
ditions, it has become so recognized, but 
which has not, otherwise than in such in- 
vestigations, been used to a material extent 
or for a material time under such conditions. 

(1) “Nonfat dry milk solids” or “defatted 
milk solids” is the product resulting from 
the removal of fat and water from the sweet 
milk of cows, and containing (a) the lactose, 
milk proteins, and milk minerals in the same 
relative proportions as in the fresh milk 
from which made, (b) not over 5 percent by 
weight of moisture, and (c) not over 144 
percent by weight of fat content unless 
otherwise indicated. 

(m) “Official compendium” means the ofi- 
cial United States Pharmacopoeia. Official 
Homoeopathic Pharmacopoeia of the United 
States, official National Formulary, or any 
supplement to any of them. 

(n) “Package” includes wrapped meats 
enclosed in papers or other materials as 
prepared by the manufacturers thereof for 
sale. 

(o) “Person” means an individual, part- 
nership, corporation, or association. 

(p) “Territory” includes the District of 
Columbia and any Territory or possession of 
the United States, but not the Canal Zone. 


§ 42. Determination of misbranding 


If an article is alleged to be misbranded 
because the labeling is misleading, there 
shall be taken into account, among other 
things, in determining whether the labeling 
is misleading not only representations made 
or suggested by statement, word, design, de- 
vice, or any combination thereof, but also 
the extent to which the labeling fails to re- 
veal facts material in the light of such rep- 
resentations or material with respect to con- 
sequences which may result from the use of 
the article to which the labeling relates 
under the conditions of use prescribed in the 
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labeling thereof or under such conditions of 
use as are customary or usual. 


§ 43. Representation as antiseptic 


The representation of a drug in its label- 
ing, as an antiseptic shall constitute a rep- 
resentation that it is a germicide, except in 
the case of a drug purporting to be, or rep- 
resented as, an antiseptic for inhibitory use 
as a wet dressing, ointment, dusting powder, 
or for such other use as involves prolonged 
contact with the body. 


§ 44. Short title 
This chapter may be cited as the “Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act.” 


SUBCHAPTER HOOD 


$51. Definitions and standards for food; pro- 
cedure governing establishment; ob- 
jections; hearings; applicability of 
other provisions. 


(a) Whenever in the judgment of the Sec- 
retary such action will promote honesty and 
fair dealing in the interest of consumers, 
the Secretary shall promulgate regulations 
fixing and establishing for any food, under 
its common or usual name insofar as prac- 
ticable, a reasonable definition and standard 
of identity, a reasonable standard of quality, 
and/or reasonable standards of fill of con- 
tainer. 

The Secretary may not establish a defini- 
tion and standard of identity or standard of 
quality for fresh or dried fruits, fresh or 
dried vegetables, or butter, but may estab- 
lish definitions and standards of identity, 
relating only to maturity and to the effects 
of freezing, for avocadoes, cantaloups, citrus 
fruits, and melons. 

In prescribing any standard of fill of con- 
tainer, the Secretary shall give considera- 
tion to the natural shrinkage in storage and 
in transit of fresh natural food and to need 
for the necessary packing and protective 
material. 

In prescribing any standard of quality for 
any canned fruit or canned vegetable, the 
Secretary shall give consideration to and 
make due allowance for the differing char- 
acteristics of the several varieties of such 
fruit or vegetable. 

In prescribing a definition and standard 
of identity for any food or class of food in 
which optional ingredients are permitted, 
the Secretary shall, for the purpose of pro- 
moting honesty and fair dealing in the inter- 
est of consumers, designate the optional in- 
gredients which shall be named on the label. 

(b) (1) Any action under subsection (a) 
of this section for the issuance, amendment, 
or repeal of any regulation shall be begun 
by a proposal made (A) by the Secretary of 
his own initiative, or (B) by petition of any 
interested person, showing reasonable 
grounds therefor, filed with the Secretary. 
The Secretary shall publish the proposal and 
shall afford all interested persons an op- 
portunity to present their views thereon, 
orally or in writing. As soon as practicable 
thereafter, the Secretary shall by order act 
upon such proposal and shall make such 
order public. Except as provided in para- 
graph (2) of this subsection the order shall 
become effective at such time as may be 
specified therein, but not prior to the day 
following the last day on which objections 
may be filed under such paragraph. 

(2) At any time prior to the 30th day after 
the date on which an order entered under 
paragraph (1) of this subsection is made 
public, any person who will be adversely 
affected by such order if placed in effect 
may file objections thereto with the Secre- 
tary, specifying with particularity the pro- 
visions of the order deemed objectionable, 
stating the grounds therefor, and requesting 
a public hearing upon such objections. Un- 
til final action upon such objections is taken 
by the Secretary under paragraph (3) of 
this subsection, the filing of such objections 
shall operate to stay the effectiveness of 
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those provisions of the order to which the 


objections are made. As soon as practicable 
after the time for filing objections has ex- 
pired the Secretary shall publish a notice in 
the Federal Register specifying those parts 
of the order which have been stayed by the 
filing of objections and, if no objections 
have been filed, stating that fact. 

(3) As soon as practicable after such re- 
quest for a public hearing, the Secretary. 
after due notice, shall hold such a public 
hearing for the purpose of receiving evidence 
relevant and material to the issues raised by 
such objections. At the hearing, any inter- 
ested person may be heard in person or by 
representative. As soon as practicable after 
completion of the hearing, the Secretary 
shall by order act upon such objections and 
make such order public. Such order shall 
be based only on substantial evidence of 
record at such hearing and shall set forth, as 
part of the order, detailed findings of fact on 
which the order is based. The Secretary 
shall specify in the order the date on which 
it shall take effect, except that it shall not 
be made to take effect prior to the 90th day 
after its publication unless the Secretary 
finds that emergency conditions exist neces- 
sitating an earlier effective date, in which 
event the Secretary shall specify in the order 
his findings as to such conditions. Such 
order shall be subject to the provisions of 
section 131 (f) and (g) of this title. 
$52. Adulterated food 

A food is deemed to be adulterated— 

(a) Poisonous, insanitary, etc., ingredi- 
ents: (1) If it bears or contains any poison- 
ous or deleterious substance which may 
render it injurious to health unless the sub- 
stance is not an added substance and its 
quantity in such food does not ordinarily 
render it injurious to health; or (2) if it 
bears or contains any added poisonous or 
added deleterious substance which is un- 
safe within the meaning of section 55 of 
this title; or (3) if it consists in whole or 
in part of any filthy, putrid, or decomposed 
substance, or if it is otherwise unfit for food; 
or (4) if it has been prepared, packed, or 
held under insanitary conditions whereby 
it may haye become contaminated with filth 
or whereby it may have been rendered in- 
jurious to health; or (5) if it is, in whole or 
in part, the product of a diseased animal or 
of an animal which has died otherwise than 
by slaughter; or (6) if its container is com- 
posed, in whole or in part, of any poisonous 
or deleterious substance which may render 
the contents injurious to health. 

(b) Absence, substitution, or addition of 
constituents: (1) If any valuable constitu- 
ent has been in whole or in part omitted 
or abstracted therefrom; or (2) if any sub- 
stance has been substituted wholly or in 
part therefor; or (3) if damage or inferiority 
has been concealed in any manner; or (4) 
if any substance has been added thereto or 
mixed or packed therewith so as to increase 
its bulk or weight, or reduce its quality or 
strength, or make it appear better or of 
greater value than it is. 

(c) Uncertified coal-tar coloring: If it 
bears or contains a coal-tar color other than 
one from a batch that has been certified 
in accordance with regulations as provided 
by section 55 of this title. This paragraph 
does not apply to citrus fruit bearing or 
containing a coal-tar color where applica- 
tion for listing of such color has been made 
under this chapter but not acted on by the 
Secretary, if such color was commonly used 
prior to June 25, 1938, for the purpose of 
coloring citrus fruit. 

(d) Confectionery containing alcohol or 
nonnutritive substance: If it is confection- 
ery, and it bears or contains any alcohol or 
nonnutritive article or substance except 
harmless coloring, harmless flavoring, harm- 
less resinous glaze not in excess of four- 
tenths of 1 percent, natural gum, and pectin. 
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This paragraph does not apply to any con- 
fectionery by reason of its containing less 
than one-half of 1 percent by volume of al- 
cohol derived solely from the use of flavor- 
ing extracts, or to any chewing gum by rea- 
son of its containing harmless nonnutritive 
masticatory substances. 

(e) Insanitary ingredients in oleomarga- 
rine or butter: If it is oleomargarine or mar- 
garine or butter and any of the raw material 
used therein consisted in whole or in part 
of any filthy, putrid, or decomposed sub- 
stance, or such oleomargarine or margarine 
or butter is otherwise unfit for food. 


§ 53. Misbranded food 


A food is deemed to be misbranded— 

(a) False or misleading labeling: If its 
labeling is false or misleading in any par- 
ticular. 

(b) Offer for sale under another name; If 
it is offered for sale under the name of an- 
other food. 

(c) Imitation: If it is an imitation of an- 
other food, unless its label bears, in type of 
uniform size and prominence, the word “imi- 
tation” and, immediately thereafter, the 
name of the food imitated. 

(d) Misleading container: If its container 
is so made, formed, or filled as to be mis- 
leading. 

(e) Package form: If in package form un- 
less it bears a label containing (1) the name 
and place of business of the manufacturer, 
packer, or distributor; and (2) an accurate 
statement of the quantity of the contents in 
terms of weight, measure, or numerical 
count. Under clause (2) of this paragraph 
reasonable variations shall be permitted, and 
exemptions as to small packages shall be 
established, by regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary. 

(f) Prominence of information on label: 
If any word, statement, or other information 
required by or under authority of this 
chapter to appear on the label or labels is not 
prominently placed thereon with such con- 
spicuousness (as compared with other words, 
statements, designs, or devices, in the label- 
ing) and in such terms as to render it likely 
to be read and understood by the ordinary 
individual under customary conditions of 
purchase and use. 

(g) Representation as to identity: If it 
purports to be or is represented as a food for 
which a definition and standard of identity 
has been prescribed by regulations as pro- 
vided by section 51 of this title, unless (1) it 
conforms to such definition and standard, 
and (2) its label bears the name of the food 
specified in the definition and standard, and, 
insofar as required by such regulations, the 
common names of optional ingredients 
(other than spices, flavoring, and coloring) 
present in such food. 

(h) Representation as to quality and fill 
of container: If it purports to be or is repre- 
sented as— 

(1) a food for which a standard of quality 
has been prescribed by regulations as pro- 
vided by section 51 of this title, and its 
quality falls below such standard, unless its 
label bears, in such manner and form as such 
regulations specify, a statement that it falls 
below such standard; or 

(2) a food for which a standard or stand- 
ards of fill of container has been prescribed 
by regulations as provided by section 51 of 
this title, and it falls below the standard 
of fill of container applicable thereto, unless 
its label bears, in such manner and form as 
such regulations specify, a statement that 
it falls below such standard. 

(i) Label where no representation as to 
standard of identity: If it is not subject to 
the provisions of paragraph (g) of this sec- 
tion unless its label bears (1) the common 
or usual name of the food, if any there be, 
and (2) in case it is fabricated from two 
or more ingredients, the common or usual 
name of each such ingredient; except that 
spices, flavorings, and colorings, other than 
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those sold as such, may be designated as 
spices, flavoring, and colorings without 
naming each. The Secretary shall promul- 
gate regulations establishing exemptions to 
the extent that compliance with the re- 
quirements of clause (2) of this paragraph 
is impracticable, or results in deception or 
unfair competition. 

(j) Representation for special dietary use: 
If it purports to be or is represented for 
special dietary uses, unless its label bears 
such information concerning its vitamin, 
mineral, and other dietary properties as the 
Secretary by regulations prescribes as neces- 
sary in order fully to inform purchasers as 
to its value for such uses. 

(k) Artificial flavoring, etc.; exception of 
articles from (g), (i), and (k): If it bears 
or contains any artificial flavoring, artificial 
coloring, or chemical preservative, unless it 
bears labeling stating that fact. The Secre- 
tary shall promulgate regulations establish- 
ing exemptions to the extent that compli- 
ance with the requirements of this para- 
graph is impracticable. The provisions of 
this paragraph and paragraphs (g) and (i) 
of this section with respect to artificial color- 
ing shall not apply in the case of butter, 
cheese, or ice cream. 


§ 54. Exemptions 

The Secretary shall promulgate regulations 
exempting from any labeling requirement of 
this chapter (1) small open containers of 
fresh fruits and fresh vegetables and (2) 
food which is, in accordance with the prac- 
tice of the trade, to be processed, labeled, 
or repacked in substantial quantities at 
establishments other than those where origi- 
nally processed or packed, on condition that 
such food is not adulterated or misbranded 
under the provisions of this chapter upon 
removal from such processing, labeling, or 
repacking establishment. 


$55. Tolerances for poisonous ingredients; 
certification of coal-tar colors for 
foods 


(a) Any poisonous or deleterious sub- 
stance added to any food, except where such 
substance is required in the production 
thereof or cannot be avoided by good manu- 
facturing practice, shall be deemed to be un- 
safe for purposes of the application of clause 
(2) of section 52 (a) of this title. When 
such substance is so required or cannot be so 
avoided, the Secretary shall promulgate regu- 
lations limiting the quantity therein or 
thereon to the extent the Secretary finds 
necessary for the protection of public health, 
and any quantity exceeding the limits so 
fixed shall also be deemed to be unsafe for 
purposes of the application of clause (2) of 
section 52 (a) of this title. While such a reg- 
ulation is in effect limiting the quantity of 
any such substance in the case of any food, 
such food shall not, by reason of bearing or 
containing any added amount of such sub- 
stance, be considered to be adulterated with- 
in the meaning of clause (1) of section 52 (a) 
of this title. In determining the quantity of 
such added substance to be tolerated in or 
on different articles of food, the Secretary 
shall take into account the extent to which 
the use of such substance is required or can- 
not be avoided in the production of each 
such article and the other ways in which the 
consumer may be affected by the same or 
other poisonous or deleterious substances. 

(b) The Secretary shall promulgate regu- 
lations providing for the listing of coal-tar 
colors which are harmless and suitable for 
use in food and for the certification of 
batches of such colors, with or without harm- 
less diluents, 


§ 56. Emergency permit control 

(a) Whenever the Secretary finds after in- 
vestigation that the distribution in inter- 
state commerce of any class of food may, by 
reason of contamination with micro-organ- 
isms during the manufacture, processing, or 
packing thereof in any locality, be injurious 
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to health, and that the injurious nature can- 
not be adequately determined after the arti- 
cles have entered interstate commerce, the 
Secretary then, and in such case only, shall 
promulgate regulations providing for the is- 
suance, to manufacturers, processors, or 
packers of such class of food in such locality, 
of permits to which shall be attached such 
conditions governing the manufacture, proc- 
essing, or packing of such class of food, for 
the period of time necessary to protect the 
public health. After the effective date of 
such regulations, and during such period, no 
person shall introduce or deliver for intro- 
duction into interstate commerce any such 
food unless such manufacturer, processor, or 
packer holds a permit issued by the Secretary 
as provided by such regulations. 

(b) The Secretary may suspend immedi- 
ately upon notice any permit issued under 
authority of this section if it is found that 
any of the conditions of the permit have been 
violated. The holder of a permit so sus- 
pended may at any time apply for the rein- 
statement thereof and the Secretary shall, 
immediately after prompt hearing and an in- 
spection of the establishment, reinstate such 
permit if it is found that adequate measures 
have been taken to comply with and main- 
tain the conditions of the permit as original- 
ly issued or as amended. 

(c) Any officer or employee designated by 
the Secretary shall have access to any fac- 
tory or establishment, the operator of which 
holds a permit from the Secretary, for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether the condi- 
tions of the permit are being complied with. 
If access for such inspection is denied, the 
Secretary may suspend the permit until such 
access is freely given by the operator. 


§ 57. Seafood; examination on request of 
packer; fees 

(a) Upon application of any packer of sea- 
food for shipment or sale within the juris- 
diction of this chapter, the Secretary may 
designate inspectors to examine and inspect 
such food and the production, packing, and 
labeling thereof. If on such examination and 
inspection compliance is found with the pro- 
visions of this chapter and regulations pro- 
mulgated thereunder, the applicant shall be 
authorized or required to mark the food as 
provided by regulation to show such com- 
pliance. The Secretary may promulgate reg- 
ulations governing the sanitary and other 
conditions under which the service herein 
provided shall be granted and maintained, 
and for otherwise carrying out the purposes 
of this section. 

(b) Services under this section shall be 
rendered only upon payment by the appli- 
cant of fees fixed by regulation in amounts 
necessary to provide, equip, and maintain an 
adequate and efficient inspection service. 
Receipts from such fees shall be covered 
into the Treasury and shall be available to 
the Secretary for expenditures incurred in 
carrying out the purposes of this section, 
including salaries of additional inspectors 
when necessary to supplement the number 
for whose salaries Congress has appropriated. 


§58.Colored oleomargarine; congressional 
finding as to sale or serving 

The Congress finds and declares that the 
sale, or the serving in public eating places, 
of colored oleomargarine or colored mar- 
garine without clear identification as such or 
which is otherwise adulterated or misbrand- 
ed within the meaning of this chapter de- 
presses the market in interstate commerce 
for butter and for oleomargarine or mar- 
garine clearly identified and neither adul- 
terated nor misbranded, and constitutes a 
burden on interstate commerce in such arti- 
cles. Such burden exists, irrespective of 
whether such oleomargarine or margarine 
originates from an interstate source or from 
the State in which it is sold. 
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§ 59. Colored oleomargarine; sale in State 
where produced; packaging and la- 
beling; service in restaurants 


(a) Colored oleomargarine or colored mar- 
garine which is sold in the same State or 
Territory in which it is produced shall be 
subject in the same manner and to the same 
extent to the provisions of this chapter as if 
it had been introduced in interstate com- 
merce. 

(b) No person shall sell, or offer for sale, 
colored oleomargarine or colored margarine 
unless— 

(1) such oleomargarine or margarine is 
packaged; 

(2) the net weight of the contents of any 
package sold in a retail establishment is one 
pound or less; 

(3) there appears on the label of the 
package (A) the word “oleomargarine” or 
“margarine” in type or lettering at least as 
large as any other type or lettering on such 
label and (B) a full and accurate statement 
of all the ingredients contained in such oleo- 
margarine or margarine; and 

(4) each part of the contents of the pack- 
age is contained in a wrapper which bears 
the word “oleomargarine” or “margarine” in 
type or lettering not smaller than 20-point 
type. 

The requirements of this subsection shall 
be in addition to and not in lieu of any of 
the other requirements of this chapter. 

(c) No person shall possess in a form 
ready for serving colored oleomargarine or 
colored margarine at a public eating place 
unless a notice that oleomargarine or mar- 
garine is served is displayed prominently and 
conspicuously in such place and in such 
manner as to render it likely to be read and 
understood by the ordinary individual being 
served in such eating place or is printed or 
is otherwise set forth on the menu in type 
or lettering not smaller than that normally 
used to designate the serving of other food 
items. No person shall serve colored oleo- 
margarine or colored margarine at a public 
eating place, whether or not any charge is 
made therefor, unless (1) each separate serv- 
ing bears or is accompanied by labeling iden- 
tifying it as oleomargarine or margarine, or 
(2) each separate serving thereof is tri- 
angular in shape. 

(d) If colored oleomargarine or colored 
margarine complies with the requirements of 
subsection (b) of this section when served 
with meals at a public eating place, it shall, 
at the time of such service, be exempt from 
the requirements of section 53 of this title, 
except subsections (a) and (f) of such sec- 
tion. 

(e) For the purposes of this section, col- 
ored oleomargarine or margarine is oleomar- 
garine or margarine having a tint or shade 
containing more than one and six-tenths de- 
grees of yellow, or of yellow and red collec- 
tively, but with an excess of yellow over red, 
measured in terms of the Lovibond tintome- 
ter scale or its equivalent, and the term 
“oleomargarine” or “margarine” includes— 

(1) all substances, mixtures, and com- 
pounds known as oleomargarine or mar- 
garine; 

(2) all substances, mixtures, and com- 
pounds which have a consistence similar to 
that of butter and which contains any edible 
oils or fats other than milk fat if made in 
imitation or semblance of butter. 


§ 60. Oleomargarine, butterine, imitation 
butter or cheese; application of State 
laws 


(a) Nothing in this chapter or sections 45 
and 55 of title 15 shall be construed as au- 
thorizing the possession, sale, or serving of 
colored oleomargarine, or colored margarine 
in any State or Territory in contravention of 
the laws of such State or Territory. 

(b) All articles known as oleomargarine, 
butterine, imitation, process, renovated, oF 
adulterated butter, or imitation cheese, or 
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any substance in the semblance of butter or 
cheese not the usual product of the dairy and 
not made exclusively of pure and unadul- 
terated milk or cream, into any 
State or Territory or the District of Colum- 
bia, and remaining therein for use, consump- 
tion, sale, or storage therein, shall, upon the 
arrival within the limits therein be subject 
to the operation and effect of the laws thereof 
enacted in the exercise of its police powers 
to the same extent and in the same manner 
as though such articles or substances had 
been produced therein, and shall not be 
exempt therefrom by reason of being intro- 
duced therein in original packages or other- 
wise. 

§ 61. Exemption of meats and meat food 

products 

Meats and meat food products are exempt 
from the provisions of this chapter to the 
extent of the application or the extension 
thereto of sections 491-510 of this title. 

SUBCHAPTER IlJ—DRUGS AND DEVICES 
§ 71. Adulterated drugs and devices 

(a) Poisonous, insanitary, etc., ingredi- 
ents: 

A drug or device is deemed to be adul- 
terated— 

(1) if it consists in whole or in part of 
any filthy, putrid, or decomposed substance; 
or 

(2) if it has been prepared, packed, or 
held under insanitary conditions whereby it 
may have been contaminated with filth or 
whereby it may have been rendered in- 
jurious to health; or 

(3) if it is a drug and its container is 
composed, in whole or in part, of any poison- 
ous or deleterious substance which may 
render the contents injurious to health; or 

(4) if it is a drug and bears or contains, 
for purposes of coloring only, a coal-tar color 
other than one from a batch that has been 
certified in accordance with regulations as 
provided by section 74 of this title. 

(b) Strength, quality, or purity differing 
from official compendium: If it purports to 
be or is represented as a drug the name of 
which is recognized in an official compen- 
dium, and its strength differs from, or its 
quality or purity falls below, the standard 
set forth in such compendium, determined 
in accordance with the tests or methods of 
assay set forth in such compendium. When- 
ever tests or methods of assay have not been 
prescribed in such compendium, or, if pre- 
scribed, are, in the Judgment of the Secre- 
tary, insufficient for the making of such de- 
termination, the Secretary shall notify the 
appropriate body charged with the revision 
of such compendium, and if such body fails 
within a reasonable time to prescribe tests or 
methods of assay which, in the judgment of 
the Secretary, are sufficient for purposes of 
this paragraph, he shall promulgate regula- 
tions prescribing appropriate tests or 
methods of assay in accordance with which 
such determination as to strength, quality, 
or purity shall be made. No drug defined in 
an official compendium shall be deemed to 
be adulterated under this paragraph because 
it differs from the standard of strength, 
quality, or purity therefor set forth in such 
compendium, if its difference in strength, 
quality, or purity from such standard is 
plainly stated on its label. A drug recog- 
nized in both the United States Pharma- 
copoeia and the Homeopathic Pharmacapoeia 
of the United States shall be subject to the 
requirements of the United States Pharma- 
copoeia unless it is labeled and offered for 
sale as a homeopathic drug, in which case 
it shall be subject to the provisions of the 
Homeopathic Pharmacopoeia of the United 
States. 

(e) Misrepresentation of strength, etc., 
where drug is unrecognized in compen- 
dium: If it is not subject to the provisions 
of paragraph (b) of this section and its 
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strength differs from, or its purity or quality 
falls below, that which it purports or is rep- 
resented to possess. 

(d) Mixture with or substitution of an- 
Other substance: If it is a drug and any 
substance has been (1) mixed or packed 
therewith so as to reduce its quality or 
strength or (2) substituted wholly or in part 
therefor. 


§ 72. Misbranded drugs and devices 


A drug or device is deemed to be mis- 
branded 

(a) False or misleading labeling: If its 
labeling is false or misleading in any par- 
ticular. 

(b) Package form; contents of label: If 
in package form unless it bears a label 
containing (1) the name and piace of busi- 
ness of the manufacturer, packer, or distrib- 
utor; and (2) an accurate statement of the 
quantity of the contents in terms of weight, 
measure, or numerical count. Under clause 
(2) of this paragraph reasonable variations 
shall be permitted, and exemptions as to 
small packages shall be established, by regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary. 

(c) Prominence of information on label: 
If any word, statement, or other information 
required by or under authority of this chap- 
ter to appear on the label or labeling is not 
prominently placed thereon with such con- 
spicuousness (as compared with other words, 
statements, designs, or devices, in the label- 
ing) and in such terms as to render it likely 
to be read and understood by the ordinary 
individual under customary conditions of 
purchase and use. 

(d) Habit-forming substance: If it is for 
use by man and contains any quantity of 
the narcotic or hypnotic substance alpha 
eucaine, barbituric acid, betaeucaine, bro- 
mal, cannabis, carbromal, chloral, coca, CO- 
caine, codeine, heroin, marihuana, morphine, 
opium, paraldehyde, peyote, or sulphon- 
methane; or any chemical derivative of such 
substance, which derivatives the Secretary, 
after investigation, finds to be, and by reg- 
ulations designates as, habit forming; unless 
its label bears the name and quantity or 
proportion of such substance or derivative 
and in juxtaposition therewith the state- 
ment “Warning—May be habit forming.” 

(e) Designation of drug by name not in 
compendium: If it is a drug not designated 
solely by a name recognized in an official 
compendium unless its label bears (1) the 
common or usual name of the drug, if such 
there be; and (2), in case it is fabricated 
from two or more ingredients, the common 
or usual name of each active ingredient, in- 
cluding the quantity, kind, and proportion 
of any alcohol, and also including, whether 
active or not, the name and quantity or pro- 
portion of any bromides, ether, chloroform, 
acetanilid, acetphenetidin, amidopyrine, 
antipyrine, atropine, hyoscine, hyoscyamine, 
arsenic, digitalis, digitalis glucosides, mer- 
cury, ouabain, strophanthin, strychnine, 
thyroid, or any derivative or preparation of 
any such substances, contained therein. 
The Secretary shall promulgate regulations 
establishing exemptions to the extent that 
compliance with the requirements of clause 
(2) of this paragraph is impracticable. 

(f) Directions for use and warnings on 
label: Unless its labeling bears (1) adequate 
directions for use; and (2) adequate warn- 
ings against use in those pathological condi- 
tions or by children where its use may be 
dangerous to health, or against unsafe dos- 
age or methods or duration of administra- 
tion or application, in such manner and form 
as are necessary for the protection of users. 
Where any requirement of clause (1) of this 
paragraph, as applied to any drug or device, 
is not necessary for the protection of the 
public health, the Secretary shall promul- 
gate regulations exempting such drug or de- 
vice from such requirement. 
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(g) Representation as recognized drug; 
packing and labeling: If it purports to be a 
drug the name of which is recognized in an 
official compendium, unless it is packaged 
and labeled as prescribed therein. The Sec- 
retary may consent to a modification of the 
method of packing. A drug recognized in 
both the United States Pharmacopoeia and 
the Homoeopathic Pharmacopoeia of the 
United States shall be subject to the require- 
ments of the United States Pharmacopoeia 
with respect to packaging and labeling unless 
it is labeled and offered for sale as a homoeo- 
pathic drug, in which case it shall be subject 
to the provisions of the Homoeopathic Phar- 
macopoeia of the United States. 

(h) Deteriorative drugs; packing and 
labeling: If it has been found by the Sec- 
retary to be a drug Hable to deterioration, 
unless it is packaged in such form and 
manner, and its label bears a statement of 
such precautions, as the Secretary by regu- 
lations requires as necessary for the protec- 
tion of the public health. The Secretary 
shall not establish such a regulation for any 
drug recognized in an official compendium 
until the Secretary has informed the body 
charged with the revision of such com- 
pendium of the need for such a packaging or 
labeling requirements and such body has 
failed within a reasonable time to prescribe 
such requirements. 

(i) Drug; misleading container; imitation; 
offer for sale under another name: (1) If 
it is a drug and its container is so made, 
formed, or filled as to be misleading; or (2) 
if it is an imitation of another drug; or (3) 
if it is offered for sale under the name of 
another drug. 

(j) Health-endangering when used as pre- 
scribed: If it is dangerous to health when 
used in the dosage, or with the frequency 
or duration prescribed, recommended, or 
suggested in the labeling thereof. 

(k) Insulin not properly certified: If it 
is, or purports to be, or is represented as a 
drug composed wholly or partly of insulin, 
unless (1) it is from a batch with respect 
to which a certificate or release has been 
issued pursuant to section 76 of this title, 
and (2) such certificate or release is in effect 
with respect to such drug. 

(1) Other drugs not properly certified: If 
it is, or purports to be, or is represented as a 
drug composed wholly or partly of any kind 
of penicillin, streptomycin, chlortetracycline, 
chloramphenicol, or bacitracin, or any deriva- 
tive thereof, unless (1) it is from a batch 
with respect to which a certificate or release 
has been issued pursuant to section 77 of 
this title, and (2) such certificate or re- 
lease is in effect with respect to such drug. 
This subsection does not apply to any drug 
or class of drugs exempted by regulations 
promulgated under section 77 (c) or (d) of 
this title. 

§ 73. Exemptions 

(a) The Secretary shall promulgate regu- 
lations exempting from any labeling or pack- 
ing requirement of this chapter drugs and 
devices which are, in accordance with the 
practice of the trade, to be processed, labeled, 
or repacked in substantial quantities at es- 
tablishments other than those where orig- 
inally processed or packed, on condition that 
such drugs and devices are not adulterated 
or misbranded under the provisions of this 
chapter upon removal from such processing, 
labeling, or repacking establishment. 

(b) (1) A drug intended for use by man 
which— 

(A) is a habit-forming drug to which sec- 
tion 72 (d) of this title applies; or 

(B) because of its toxicity or other po- 
tentiality for harmful effect, or the method 
of its use, or the collateral measures neces- 
sary to its use, is not safe for use except un- 
der the supervision of a practitioner licensed 
by law to administer such drug; or 

(C) is limited by an effective application 
under section 75 of this title to use under the 
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professional supervision of a practitioner 
licensed by law to administer such drug, 


shall be dispensed only (i) upon a written 
prescription of a practitioner licensed by law 
to administer such drug, or (ii) upon an oral 
prescription of such practitioner which is 
reduced promptly to writing and filed by the 
pharmacist, or (iii) by refilling any such 
written or oral prescription if such refilling 
is authorized by the prescribed either in the 
original prescription or by oral order which is 
reduced promptly to writing and filed by the 
pharmacist. The act of dispensing a drug 
contrary to the provisions of this paragraph 
is deemed to be an act which results in the 
drug being misbranded while held for sale. 

(2) A drug dispensed by filling or refilling 
a written or oral prescription of a practioner 
licensed by law to administer such drug is 
exempt from the requirements of section 72 
of this title, except paragraphs (a), (i) (2) 
and (3), (k) and (1) of such section, and the 
packaging requirements of paragraphs (g) 
and (h) of such section, if the drug bears a 
label containing the name and address of 
the dispenser, the serial number and date of 
the prescription or of its filling, the name of 
the prescriber, and, if stated in the prescrip- 
tion, the name of the patient, and the direc- 
tions for use and cautionary statements, if 
any, contained in such prescription. This 
exemption does not apply to any drug dis- 
pensed in the course of the conduct of a 
business of dispensing drugs pursuant to di- 
agnosis by mail, or to a drug dispensed in 
violation of paragraph (1) of this subsection. 

(3) The Secretary may by regulation re- 
move drugs subject to sections 72 (d) and 
75 of this title from the requirements of 
paragraph (1) of this subsection when such 
requirements are not necessary for the pro- 
tection of the public health. 

(4) A drug which is subject to paragraph 
(1) of this subsection is deemed to be mis- 
kranded if at any time prior to dispensing its 
label fails to bear the statement “Caution: 
Federal law prohibits dispensing without pre- 
scription.” A drug to which paragraph (1) 
of this subsection does not apply is deemed 
to be misbranded if at any time prior to dis- 
pensing its label bears the caution statement 
quoted in the first sentence of this paragraph. 

(5) Nothing in this subsection shall be 
construed to relieve any person from any 
requirement prescribed by or under authority 
of law with respect to drugs now included 
or which may hereafter be included within 
the classifications stated in section 3220 of 
the Internal Revenue Code, or to marihuana 
as defined in section 3238 (b) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code. 


§ 74. Certification of coal-tar colors for drugs 


The Secretary shall promulgate regula- 
tions providing for the listing of coal-tar 
colors which are harmless and suitable for 
use in drugs for purposes of coloring only 
and for the certification of batches of such 
colors, with or without harmless diluents. 


§ 75. New drugs 

(a) Necessity of effective application: No 
person shali introduce or deliver for intro- 
duction into interstate commerce any new 
drug, unless an application filed pursuant 
to subsection (b) of this section is effective 
with respect to such drug. : 

(b) Filing application: Any person may 
file with the Secretary an application with 
respect to any drug subject to subsection (a) 
of this section, which application shall in- 
clude (1) full reports of investigations which 
have been made to show whether such drug 
is safe for use; (2) a full list of the articles 
used as components of such drug; (3) a full 
statement of the composition of such drug; 
(4) a full description of the methods used 
in, and the facilities and controls used for, 
the manufacture, processing, and packing of 
such drug; (5) samples of such drug and of 
the articles used as components thereof as 
the Secretary may require; and (6) speci- 
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mens of the labeling proposed to be used for 
such drug. 

(c) Effective date of application: An appli- 
cation provided for in subsection (b) of this 
section shall become effective on the sixtieth 
day after the filing thereof unless prior to 
such day the Secretary by written notice 
to the applicant postpones the effective 
date of the application to such time, not 
more than 180 days after the filing thereof, 
as he deems necessary to enable him to study 
and investigate the application. 

(ad) Grounds for refusing application to 
become effective: Prior to the effective date 
of the application, the Secretary shall issue 
an order refusing to permit the application 
to become effective if he finds, after due 
notice to the applicant and giving him an 
opportunity for a hearing, that (1) the in- 
vestigations reported pursuant to subsec- 
tion (b) of this section do not include ade- 
quate tests by all methods reasonably ap- 
plicable to show whether such drug is safe 
for use under the conditions prescribed, 
recommended, or suggested in the proposed 
labeling thereof; (2) the results of such 
tests show that such drug is unsafe for use 
under such conditions or do not show that 
such drug is safe for use under such condi- 
tions; (3) the methods used in, and the 
facilities and controls used for, the manu- 
facture, processing, and packing of such 
drug are inadequate to preserve its identity, 
strength, quality, and purity; or (4) upon 
the basis of the information submitted to 
him as pert of the application, or other in- 
formation before him with respect to such 
drug, he has insufficient information to de- 
termine whether such drug is safe for use 
under such conditions. 

(e) Suspension of effectiveness of appli- 
cation: The Secretary shall order the sus- 
pension of the effectiveness of an application 
with respect to any drug after due notice and 
opportunity for hearing to the applicant, if 
he finds (1) that clinical experience, tests 
by new methods, or tests by methods not 
deemed reasonably applicable when such ap- 
plication became effective show that such 
drug is unsafe for use under the conditions 
of use upon the basis of which the applica- 
tion became effective, or (2) that the appli- 
cation contains any untrue statement of a 
material fact. The order shall state the 
findings upon which it is based. 

(f) Revocation of order refusing effective- 
ness: When the Secretary finds that the facts 
so require he shall revoke an order refusing 
to permit an application with respect to a 
drug to become effective. 

(g) Service of orders: Orders of the Secre- 
tary issued under this section shall be served 
(1) in person by any officer or employee of 
the Department designated by the Secretary 
or (2) by registered mail addressed to the 
applicant or respondent at his last-known 
address in the records of the Secretary. 

(h) Appeal from order: The applicant may 
appeal from an order of the Secretary refus- 
ing to permit the application to become ef- 
fective, or suspending the effectiveness of 
the application by filing in the United States 
district court within any district wherein 
such applicant resides or has his principal 
place of business, or in the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia, 
within 60 days after the entry of the order, 
a written petition praying that the order of 
the Secretary be set aside. The applicant 
shall serve a copy of the petition forthwith 
upon the Secretary, or upon any officer desig- 
nated by him for that purpose, and there- 
upon the Secretary shall certify and file in 
the court a transcript of the record upon 
which the order complained of was entered. 
Upon the filing of such transcript the court 
shall have exclusive jurisdiction to afirm 
or set aside such order. The court shall 
not consider an objection to the order of 
the Secretary unless such objection was 
urged before the Secretary or unless there 
were reasonable grounds for failure so to do. 
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The findings of the Secretary as to the facts, 
if supported by substantial evidence, shall 
be conclusive. If any person applies to the 
court for leave to adduce additional evidence, 
and shows to the satisfaction of the court 
that such additional evidence is material and 
that there were reasonable grounds for fail- 
ure to adduce such evidence in the proceed- 
ing before the Secretary, the court may order 
such additional evidence to be taken be- 
fore the Secretary and to be adduced upon 
the hearing in such manner and upon such 
terms and conditions as to the court seems 
proper. The Secretary may modify his find- 
ings as to the facts by reason of the addi- 
tional evidence so taken, and he shall file 
with the court such modified findings which, 
if supported by substantial evidence, shall 
be conclusive, and his recommendations, if 
any, for the setting aside of the original 
order. The judgment and decree of the 
court affirming or setting aside any such 
order of the Secretary shall be final, subject 
to review as provided in sections 1254 and 
1291-129: of title 28. The commencement 
of proceedings under this subsection shall 
not, unless specifically ordered by the court 
to the contrary, operate as a stay of the 
Secretary’s order. 

(i) Exemption of drugs for research: The 
Secretary shall promulgate regulations for 
exempting from the operation of this sec- 
tion drugs intended solely for investigational 
use by experts qualified by scientific training 
and experience to investigate the safety of 
drugs. 


§ 76. Certification of drugs containing in- 
sulin 


(a) The Secretary, pursuant to regulations 
promulgated by the Secretary, shall provide 
for the certification of batches of drugs com- 
posed wholly or partly of insulin. A batch 
of any such drug shall be certified only if 
such drug has such characteristics of iden- 
tity and such batch has such characteristics 
of strength, quality, and purity, as the Sec- 
retary prescribes in such regulations as nec- 
essary adequately to insure safety and ef- 
ficacy of use. Prior to the effective date of 
such regulations the Secretary, in lieu of 
certification, shall issue a release for any 
batch, which, in his judgment, may be re- 
leased without risk as to the safety and 
efficacy of its use. Such release shall pre- 
scribe the date of its expiration and other 
conditions under which it shall cease to be 
effective as to such batch and as to portions 
thereof. 

(b) Regulations providing for such certifi- 
cations shall contain such provisions as are 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
section, including provisions prescribing (1) 
standards of identity and of strength, qual- 
ity, and purity; (2) tests and methods of as- 
say to determine compliance with such 
standards; (3) effective periods for certifi- 
cates, and other conditions under which they 
shall cease to be effective as to certified 
batches and as to portions thereof; (4) ad- 
ministration and procedure; and (5) such 
fees, specified in such regulations, as are nec- 
essary to provide, equip, and maintain an 
adequate certification service. Such regu- 
lations shall prescribe no standard of iden- 
tity or of strength, quality, or purity for any 
drug different from the standard of identity, 
strength, quality, or purity set forth for such 
drug in an official compendium. 

(c) Such regulations, insofar as they pre- 
scribe tests or methods of assay to determine 
strength, quality, or purity of any drug, dif- 
ferent from the tests or methods of assay 
set forth for such drug in an official com- 
pendium, shall be prescribed, after notice 
and opportunity for revision of such com- 
pendium, in the manner provided in the sec- 
ond sentence of section 71 (b) of this title. 
The provisions of subsections (e), (f), and 
(g) of section 131 of this title shall be ap- 
plicable to such portion of any regulation as 
prescribes any such different test or method, 
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but shall not be applicable to any other por- 
tion of any such regulation. 


§ 77. Certification of drugs containing cer- 

5 tain antibiotics 

(a) Regulations for certification: The Sec- 
retary, pursuant to regulations promulgated 
by the Secretary, shall provide for the certifi- 
cation of batches of drugs composed wholly 
or partly of any kind of penicillin, strepto- 
mycin, chlortetracycline, chloramphenicol, or 
bacitracin, or any derivative of any of them. 
A batch of any such drug shall be certified 
only if such drug has such characteristics of 
identity and such batch has such charac- 
teristics of strength, quality, and purity, as 
the Secretary prescribes in such regulations 
as necessary adequately to insure safety and 
efficacy of use. Prior to the effective date of 
such regulations the Secretary, in lieu of 
certification, shall issue a release for any 
batch which, in the Secretary’s judgment, 
may be released without risk as to the safety 
and efficacy of its use. Such release shall pre- 
scribe the date of its expiration and other 
conditions under which it shall cease to be 
effective as to such batch and as to portions 
thereof. 

(b) Provisions of regulations: Regulations 
providing for such certifications shall con- 
tain such provisions as are necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this section, including 
provisions prescribing (1) standards of iden- 
tity and of strength, quality, and purity; (2) 
tests and methods of assay to determine com- 
pliance with such standards; (3) effective 
periods for certificates, and other conditons 
under which they shall cease to be effective 
as to certified batches and as to portions 
thereof; (4) administration and procedure; 
and (5) such fees, specified in such regula- 
tions, as are necessary to provide, equip, and 
maintain an adequate certification service. 
Such regulations shall prescribe only such 
tests and methods of assay as will provide for 
certification or rejection within the shortest 
time consistent with the purposes of this 
section. 

(c) Exemption of drugs not involving 
safety, and efficacy of use: Whenever in the 
judgment of the Secretary, the requirements 
of this section and of section 72 (1) of this 
title with respect to any drug or class of drugs 
are not necessary to insure safety and ef- 
ficacy of use, the Secretary shall promulgate 
regulations exempting such drug or class of 
drugs from such requirements. 

_ (d) Other exemptions: The Secretary shall 
promulgate regulations exempting from any 
requirement of this section and of section 
72 (1) of this title, (1) drugs which are to 
be stored, processed, labeled, or repacked at 
establishments other than those where man- 
ufactured, on condition that such drugs 
comply with all such requirements upon re- 
moval from such establishments; (2) drugs 

which conform to applicable standards of 
identity, strength, quality, and purity pre- 
scribed by these regulations and are in- 
tended for use in manufacturing other drugs; 
and (3) drugs which are intended solely for 
investigational use by experts qualified by 
scientific training and experience to investi- 
gate the safety and efficacy of drugs. 

(e) Application of other sections; deter- 
mination of compliance: No drug which is 
subject to this section shall be subject to 
section 75 of this title. Compliance of any 
drug subject to this section or to section 
72 (1) of this title with sections 71 (b) and 
72 (g) of this title shall be determined by 
the application of the standards of strength, 
quality, and purity, the tests and methods 
of assay, and the requirements of packaging 
and labeling, respectively, prescribed by reg- 
ulations promulgated under this section. 

(f) Procedure for issuance, amendment, or 
repeal of regulations: Any interested person 

may file with the Secretary a petition pro- 
posing the issuance, amendment, or repeal 
of any regulation contemplated by this sec- 
tion. The petition shall set forth the pro- 
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posal in general terms and shall state reason- 
able grounds therefor. The Secretary shall 
give public notice of the proposal and an op- 
portunity for all interested persons to pre- 
sent their views thereon, orally or in writ- 
ing, and as soon as practicable thereafter 
shall make public the Secretary’s action upon 
such proposal. At any time prior to the thir- 
tieth day after such action is made public any 
interested person may file objections to such 
action, specifying with particularity the 
changes desired, stating reasonable grounds 
therefor, and requesting a public hearing 
upon such objections. The Secretary shall 
thereupon, after due notice, hold such public 
hearing. As soon as practicable, after com- 
pletion of the hearing, the Secretary shall by 
order make public the Secretary's action on 
such objections. The order shall be based 
only on substantial evidence of record at 
the hearing and shall include detailed fnd- 
ings of fact on which it is based. The order 
shall be subject to the provisions of section 
131 (t) and (g) of this title. 
SUBCHAPTER IV—COSMETICS 

§ 91. Adulterated cosmetics 

A cosmetic is deemed to be adulterated— 

(a) If it bears or contains any poisonous 
or deleterious substance which may render 
it injurious to users under the conditions of 
use prescribed in the labeling thereof, or 
under such conditions of use as are custom- 
ary or usual. This provision does not apply 
to coal-tar hair dye, the label of which bears 
the following legend conspicuously displayed 
thereon: “Caution—This product contains 
ingredients which may cause skin irritation 
on certain individuals and a preliminary 
test according to accompanying directions 
should first be made. This product must not 
be used for dyeing the eyelashes or eyebrows; 
to do so may cause blindness.”, and the 
labeling of which bears adequate directions 
for such preliminary testing. For the pur- 
poses of this paragraph and paragraph (e) 
of this section the term “hair dye” does not 
include eyelash dyes or eyebrow dyes. 

(b) If it consists in whole or in part of 
any filthy, putrid, or decomposed substance. 

(c) If it has been prepared, packed, or held 
under insanitary conditions whereby it may 
have become contaminated with filth or 
whereby it may have been rendered injurious 
to health. 

(d) If its container is composed, in whole 
or in part, of any poisonous or deleterious 
substance which may render the contents 
injurious to health. 

(e) If it is not a hair dye and it bears or 
contains a coal-tar color other than one from 
a batch that has been certified in accordance 
with regulations as provided by section 94 of 
this title. 


§ 92. Misbranded cosmetics 


A cosmetic is deemed to be misbranded— 

(a) If its labeling is false or misleading in 
any particular. 

(b) If in package form unless it bears a 
label containing (1) the name and place of 
business of the manufacturer, packer, or dis- 
tributor; and (2) an accurate statement of 
the quantity of the contents in terms of 
weight, measure, or numerical count. Under 
clause (2) of this paragraph reasonable 
variations shall be permitted, and exemp- 
tions as to small packages shall be estab- 
lished, by regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary. 

(c) If any word, statement, or other in- 
formation required by or under authority of 
this chapter to appear on the label or label- 
ing is not prominently placed thereon with 
such conspicuousness (as compared with 
other words, statements, designs, or devices, 
in the labeling) and in such terms as to 
render it likely to be read and understood by 
the ordinary individual under customary 
conditions of purchase and use. 

(d) If its container is so made, formed, 
or filled as to be misleading. 
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§ 93. Exemptions 

The Secretary shall promulgate regulations 
exempting from any labeling requirement of 
this chapter cosmetics which are, in accord- 
ance with the practice of the trade, to be 
processed, labeled, or repacked in substantial 
quantities at establishments other than 
those where originally processed or packed, 
on condition that such cosmetics are not 
adulterated or misbranded under the pro- 
visions of this chapter upon removal from 
such processing, labeling, or repacking estab- 
lishment, 


§ 94. Certification of coal-tar colors for 
cosmetics 

The Secretary shall promulgate regulations 
providing for the listing of coal-tar colors 
which are harmless and suitable for use in 
cosmetics and for the certification of batches 
of such colors, with or without harmless 
diluents. 

SUBCHAPTER V—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
§ 111. Examination and refusal of imports 

(a) The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
deliver to the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, upon the latter Secretary's re- 
quest, samples of food, drugs, devices, and 
cosmetics which are being imported or 
offered for import into the United States, 
giving notice thereof to the owner or con- 
signee, who may appear before the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare and have 
the right to introduce testimony. If it ap- 
pears from the examination of such samples 
or otherwise that the article (1) has been 
manufactured, processed, or packed under 
insanitary conditions, or (2) is forbidden or 
restricted in sale in the country in which it 
was produced or from which it was exported, 
or (3) is adulterated, misbranded, or in vio- 
lation of section 75 of this title, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall refuse to admit 
the article, except as provided in subsection 
(b) of this section. He shall cause the de- 
struction of any such article refused admis- 
sion unless it is exported, under regulations 
prescribed by him, within 90 days of the date 
of notice of such refusal or within such 
additional time permitted pursuant to such 
regulations. This subsection does not pro- 
hibit the admission of narcotic drugs the im- 
portation of which is permitted under sec- 
tion 763 of this title. 

(b) Pending decision as to the admission 
of an article being imported or offered for 
import, the Secretary of the Treasury may 
authorize delivery of such article to the 
owner or consignee upon the execution by 
him of a good and sufficient bond providing 
for the payment of such liquidated damages 
in the event of default as may be required 
pursuant to regulations of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. If it appears to the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare that an 
article included within the provisions of 
clause (3) of subsection (a) of this section 
can, by relabeling or other action, be brought 
into compliance with this chapter or ren- 
dered other than a food, drug, device, or 
cosmetic, the Secretary of the Treasury may 
defer final determination as to admission of 
such article and, upon filing of timely 
written application by the owner or con- 
signee and the execution by him of a bond 
as provided in the preceding provisions of 
this subsection, the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare may, in accordance with 
regulations, authorize the applicant to per- 
form such relabeling or other action specified 
in such authorization (including destruction 
or export of rejected articles or portions 
thereof, as may be specified in the latter 
Secretary's authorization), All such relabel- 
ing or other action pursuant to such author- 
ization shall in accordance with regulations 
be under the supervision of an officer or em- 
ployee of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare designated by the Secre- 
tary of that Department, or an officer or 
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employee of the Department of the Treasury 
designated by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

(e) The owner or consignee shall pay all 
expenses, including travel, per diem or sub- 
sistence, and salaries of officers or employees 
of the United States, determined in accord- 
ance with regulations, in connection with 
the destruction provided for in subsection 
(a) of this section and the supervision of the 
relabeling or other action authorized under 
subsection (b) of this section, and all ex- 
penses in connection with the storage, cart- 
age, or labor with respect to any article re- 
fused admission under subsection (a) of this 
section. In default of payment, expenses 
specified in this subsection shall constitute a 
lien against any future importations made 
by such owner or consignee. 


§ 112. Exports adulterated or misbranded 


A food, drug, device, or cosmetic intended 
for export is not deemed to be adulterated 
or misbranded under this chapter if it (1) 
accords to the specifications of the foreign 
purchaser, (2) is not in conflict with the 
laws of the country to which it is intended 
for export, and (3) is labeled on the outside 
of the shipping package to show that it is 
intended for export. Such article sold or 
offered for sale in domestic commerce is not 
exempt from any of the provisions of this 
chapter. 

§ 113. Suspension of adulterated imports 

Whenever the President is satisfied that 
there is good reason to believe that any im- 
portation is being made, or is about to be 
made, into the United States, from any for- 
eign country, of any article used for human 
food or drink that is adulterated to an ex- 
tent dangerous to the health or welfare of 
the people of the United States, or any of 
them, he may issue his. proclamation sus- 
pending the importation of such articles 
from such country for such period of time 
as he believes’ necessary to prevent such 
importation. During such period no person 
shall import any of such articles into the 

United States from the countries designated 
in the proclamation of the President. 


SUBCHAPTER VI—ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 
$ 131. Regulations; hearings; judicial review 


(a) Regulations authorized: The Secre- 
tary may promulgate regulations for the effi- 
cient enforcement of this chapter, except as 
otherwise provided in this section. 

(b) Imports and exports: The Secretary of 
the Treasury and the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare shall jointly pre- 
scribe regulations for the efficient enforce- 
ment of the provisions of sections 111 and 
112 of this title, except as otherwise pro- 
vided therein, in such manner and to take 
effect at such time, after due notice, as the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
determines. - 

(c) Conduct of hearings: The Secretary or 
such officer or employe as he designates shail 
conduct the hearings authorized or required 
by this chapter. 

(d) Standards of identity in other laws: 
The definitions and standards of identify 
promulgated in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this chapter shall be effective for the 
purposes of the enforcement of this chapter, 
notwithstanding such definitions and stand- 
ards as may be contained in other laws of the 
United States and regulations promulgated 
thereunder. 

(e) Hearings on regulations: The Secre- 
tary, on his own initiative or upon an appli- 
cation of any interested industry or substan- 
tial portion thereof stating reasonable 
grounds therefor, shall hold a public hearing 
upon a proposal to issue, amend, or repeal 
any regulation contemplated by sections 53 
(j), 55 (a), 55 (b), 56 (a), 71 (b), 72 (d), 
72 (h), 74, and 94 of this title. 

The Secretary shall give appropriate notice 
of the hearing, setting forth the proposal in 
general terms and specifying the time and 
Place for the hearing not less than 30 days 
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after the date of the notice, except that the 
public hearing on regulations under section 
56 (a) of this title may be held within a rea- 
sonable time, to be fixed by the Secretary, 
after notice thereof. At the hearing any 
interested person may be heard in person or 
by his representative. As soon as practicable 
after completion of the hearing, the Secre- 
tary shall by order make public his action in 
issuing, amending, or repealing the regula- 
tion or determining not to take such action. 
Such order shall be based only on substantial 
evidence of record at the hearing and shall 
include detailed findings of fact on which it 
is based. No such order shall take effect 
prior to the 90th day after it is issued, except 
that if the Secretary finds that emergency 
conditions exist necessitating an earlier ef- 
fective date, then the Secretary shall specify 
in the order the Secretary's findings as to 
such conditions and the order shall take 
effect at such earlier date as the Secretary 
specifies. 

(f) Judicial review: (1) In a case of actual 
controversy as to the validity of any order 
under subsection (e) of this section, any 
person who will be adversely affected by such 
order if placed in effect may at any time 
prior to the 90th day after such order is 
issued file a petition with the United States 
Court of Appeals for the circuit wherein such 
person resides or has his principal place of 
business, for a judicial review of such order. 
The summons and petition may be served at 
any place in the United States. The Secre- 
tary, promptly upon service of the summons 
and petition, shall certify and file in the 
court the transcript of the proceedings and 
the record on which the Secretary based the 
order. 

(2) If the petitioner applies to the court 
for leave to adduce additional evidence, and 
shows to the satisfaction of the court that 
such additional evidence is material and that 
there were reasonable grounds for the failure 
to adduce such evidence in the proceeding 
before the Secretary, the court may order 
such additional evidence, and evidence in re- 
buttal thereof, to be taken before the Secre- 
tary, and to be adduced upon the hearing, in 
such manner and upon such terms and con- 
ditions as the court deems proper. The Sec- 
retary may modify the Secretary’s findings 
as to the facts, or make new findings, by 
reason of the additional evidence so taken, 
and file such modified or new findings, and 
the Secretary’s recommendation, if any, for 
the modification or setting aside of the Sec- 
retary’s original order, with the return of 
such additional evidence. 

(3) The court may affirm the order, or set 
it aside in whole or in part, temporarily or 
permanently. If the order of the Secretary 
refuses to issue, amend, or repeal a regula- 
tion and such order is not in accordance with 
law the court shall by its judgment order 
the Secretary to take action, with respect to 
such regulation, in accordance with law. 
The findings of the Secretary as to the facts, 
if supported by substantial evidence, shall be 
conclusive, 

(4) The judgment of the court affirming 
or setting aside, in whole or in part, any 
such order of the Secretary shall be final, 
subject to review by the Supreme Court of 
the United States upon certiorari or certifi- 
cation as provided in section 1254 of title 28. 

(5) Any action instituted under this sub- 
section shall survive notwithstanding any 
change in the person occupying the office of 
Secretary or any vacancy in such office. 

(6) The remedies provide‘ for in this sub- 
section shall be in addition to, and not in 
substitution for, any other remedies pro- 
vided by law. 

(g) Copies of records of hearings: The 
Secretary shall furnish a certified copy of 
the transcript of the record and proceedings 
under subsection (e) of this section to any 
interested party et his request, on payment 
of the costs thereof. Such copy shall be 
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admissible in any criminal, libel for condem- 
nation, exclusion of imports, or other pro- 
ceeding arising under or in respect to this 
chapter, irrespective of whether proceedings 
with respect to the order have previously 
been instituted or become final under sub- 
section (f) of this section. 


§ 132. Examinations and investigations 


(a) The Secretary may conduct examina- 
tions and investigations for the purposes of 
this chapter through officers and employees 
of the Department or through any health, 
food, or drug officer or employee of any State, 
Territory, or political subdivision thereof, 
duly commissioned by the Secretary as an 
officer of the Department. In the case of 
food packed in a Territory the Secretary 
shall attempt to make inspection of such 
food at the first point of entry within the 
United States when, in his opinion and with 
due regard to the enforcement of all the 
provisions of this chapter, the facilities at 
his disposal will permit of such inspection. 
For the purposes of this subsection the term 
“United States” means the States and the 
District of Columbia. 

(b) Where a sample of a food, drug, or 
cosmetic is collected for analysis under this 
chapter, the Secretary shall, upon request 
provide a part of such official sample for 
examination or analysis by any person named 
on the label of the article, or the owner 
thereof, or his attorney or agent; except that 
the Secretary may, by regulations, make such 
reasonable exceptions from, and impose such 
reasonable terms and conditions relating to, 
the operation of this subsection as he finds 
necessary for the proper administration of 
the provisions of this chapter. 

(c) For purposes of enforcement of this 
chapter, records of any department or inde- 
pendent establishment in the executive 
branch of the Government shall be open to 
inspection by any Official of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare author- 
ized by the Secretary to make such inspec- 
tion. 


§ 133. Records of interstate shipment 


For the purpose of enforcing the provi- 
sions of this chapter, carriers engaged in 
interstate commerce, and persons receiving 
food, drugs, devices, or cosmetics in inter- 
state commerce or holding such articles so 
received, shall, upon the request of an officer 
or employee duly designated by the Secre- 
tary, permit him, at reasonable times, to 
have access to and to copy all records showing 
the movement in interstate commerce of any 
food, drug, device, or cosmetic, or the hold- 
ing thereof during or after such movement, 
and the quantity, shipper, and consignee 
thereof. It shall be unlawful for any such 
carrier or person to fail to permit such access 
to and copying of any such record so Ter 
quested when such request is accompanied 
by a statement in writing specifying the 
nature or kind of food, drug, device, or cos- 


_ metic to which such request relates. Evi- 


dence obtained under this section shall not 
be used in a criminal prosecution of the 
person from whom it is obtained. 

Carriers shall not be subject to the other 
provisions of this chapter by reason of their 
receipt, carriage, holding, or delivery of food, 
drugs, devices, or cosmetics in the usual 
course of business as carriers. 


§ 134. Factory inspection; notice; reports; 
receipts for samples; copies of 
analyses 

(a) For purposes of enforcement of this 
chapter, officers or employees duly designated 
by the Secretary, upon presenting appro- 
priate credentials and a written notice to the 

owner, operator, or agent in charge, may (1) 

enter, at reasonable times, any factory, ware- 

house, or establishment in which food, drugs, 
devices, or cosmetics are manufactured, 
processed, packed, or held, for introduction 
into interstate commerce or are Held after 
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such introduction, or enter any vehicle be- 
ing used to transport or hold such food, 
drugs, devices, or cosmetics in interstate 
commerce; and (2) inspect, at reasonable 
times and within reasonable limits and in a 
reasonable manner, such factory, warehouse, 
establishment, or vehicle and all pertinent 
equipment, finished and unfinished mate- 
rials, containers, and labeling therein. A 
separate notice shall be given for each such 
inspection, but a notice shall not be required 
for each entry made during the period cover- 
ed by the inspection. Each such inspection 
shall be commenced and completed with 
reasonable promptness. 

(b) Upon completion of any such inspec- 
tion of a factory, warehouse, or other estab- 
lishment, and prior to leaving the premises, 
the officer or employee making the inspection 
shall give to the owner, operator, or agent 
in charge a report in writing setting forth 
any conditions or practices observed by him 
which, in his judgment, indicate that any 
food, drug, device, or cosmetic in such es- 
tablishment (1) consists in whole or in part 
of any filthy, putrid, or decomposed sub- 
stance, or (2) has been prepared, packed, or 
held under insanitary conditions whereby it 
may have become contaminated with filth, 
or whereby it may have been rendered in- 
jurious to health. A copy of such report 
shall be sent promptly to the Secretary. 

(c) If the officer or employee making any 
such on of a factory, warehouse, or 
other establishment has obtained any sam- 
ple in the course of the inspection, upon 
completion of the inspection and prior to 
leaving the premises he shall give to the 
owner, operator, or agent in charge a receipt 
describing the samples obtained. 

(d) Whenever in the course of any such 
inspection of a factory or other establish- 
ment where food is manufactured, processed, 
or packed, the officer or employee making the 
inspection obtains a sample of any such 
food, and an analysis is made of such sam- 
ple for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
such food consists in whole or in part of any 
filthy, putrid, or decomposed substance, or 
is otherwise unfit for food, a copy of the 
results of such analysis shall be furnished 
promptly to the owner, operator, or agent 
in charge. 
$ 135. Publicity 

(a) The Secretary shall cause to be pub- 
lished from time to time reports summariz- 
ing all judgments, decrees, and court orders 
rendered under this chapter, including the 
nature of the charge and the disposition 
thereof. 

(b) The Secretary may also cause to be 
disseminated information regarding food, 
drugs, devices, or cosmetics in situations 
involving, in the Secretary’s opinion, immi- 
nent danger to health or gross deception 
of the consumer. Nothing in this section 
shall be construed to prohibit the Secretary 
from collecting, reporting, and illustrating 
the results of the investigations of the De- 
partment. 


§ 136. Cost of certification of coal-tar colors 
The admitting to listing and certification 
of coal-tar colors, in accordance with regu- 
lations prescribed under this chapter, shall 
be performed only upon payment of fees 
specified in such regulations, as may be nec- 
essary to provide, maintain, and equip an 
adequate service for such purposes. 


§ 187. Revision of Pharmacopeia; develop- 
ment of analyses and tests 

The Secretary, in carrying into effect the 
provisions of this chapter, may cooperate 
with associations and scientific societies in 
the revision of the United States Pharma- 
copeia and in the development of methods 
of analysis and mechanical and physical 
tests necessary to carry out the work of 
the Food and Drug Administration. 
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SUBCHAPTER VII—ENFORCEMENT AND PENALTIES 
§ 151. Prohibited acts 


The following acts and the causing thereof 
are prohibited: 

(a) The introduction or delivery for in- 
troduction into interstate commerce of any 
food, drug, device, or cosmetic that is adul- 
terated or misbranded. 

(b) The adulteration or misbranding of 
any food, drug, device, or cosmetic in inter- 
state commerce. 

(c) The receipt in interstate commerce of 

any food, drug, device, or cosmetic that is 
adulterated or misbranded, and the delivery 
or proffered delivery thereof for pay or other- 
wise. 
(d) The introduction or delivery for intro- 
duction into interstate commerce of any 
article in violation of section 56 or 75 of this 
title. 

(e) The refusal to permit access to or 
copying of any record as required by section 
133 of this title. 

(f) The refusal to permit entry or inspec- 
tion as authorized by section 134 of this title. 

(g) The manufacture within any Terri- 
tory of any food, drug, device, or cosmetic 
that is adulterated or misbranded. 

(h) The giving of a guaranty or under- 
taking referred to in section 152 (c) (2) of 
this title which is false, except by a person 
who relied upon a guaranty or undertaking 
to the same effect signed by, and containing 
the name and address of, the person residing 
in the United States from whom he received 
in good faith the food, drug, device, or cos- 
metic; or the giving of a guaranty or under- 
taking referred to in section 152 (c) (3) of 
this title which guaranty or undertaking is 
false. 

(i) Forging, counterfeiting, simulating, or 
falsely representing, or without proper au- 
thority using any mark, stamp, tag, label, or 
other identification device authorized or re- 
quired by regulations promulgated under the 
provisions of sections 55 (b), 56, 57, 74, 76, 77, 
or 94 of this title. 

(j) The using by any person to his own 
advantage, or revealing, other than to the 
Secretary or officers or employees of the De- 
partment, or to the courts when relevant in 
any judicial proceeding under this chapter, 
any information acquired under authority of 
sections 56, 75, 76, 77, or 134 of this title 
concerning any method or process which as a 
trade secret is entitled to protection. 

(k) The alteration, mutilation, destruc- 
tion, obliteration, or removal of the whole 
or any part of the labeling of, or the doing 
of any other act with respect to, a food, drug, 
device, or cosmetic, if such act is done while 
such article is held for sale (whether or not 
the first sale) after shipment in interstate 
commerce and results in such article being 
adulterated or misbranded. 

(1) The using, on the labeling of any drug 
or in any advertising relating to such drug, 
of any representation or suggestion that an 
application with respect to such drug is ef- 
fective under section 75 of this title, or that 
such drug complies with the provisions of 
such section. 

(m) The sale or offering for sale of colored 
oleomargarine or colored margarine, or the 
possession or serving of colored oleomargarine 
or colored margarine in violation of subsec- 
tion (b) or (c) of section 59 of this title. 

(n) The using, in labeling, advertising, or 
other sales promotion, of any reference to 
any report or analysis furnished in compli- 
ance with section 134 of this title. 


§ 152. Penalties; exemptions 

(a) Any person who violates any of the 
provisions of section 151 of this title shall 
be imprisoned not more than 1 year or fined 
not more than $1,000, or both. Any person 
who commits such a violation after one 
conviction under this section has become 
final shall be imprisoned not more than 3 
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2 5 or fined not more than $10,000, or 
th. 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of sub- 
section (a) of this section, any person who 
violates any of the provisions of section 151 
of this title, with intent to defraud or mis- 
lead, shall be imprisoned not more than 3 
years or fined not more than $10,000, or 
both. 

(c) No person shall be subject to the pen- 
alties of subsection (a) of this section— 

(1) for having received in interstate com- 
merce any article and delivered it or prof- 
fered delivery of it, if such delivery or proffer 
was made in good faith, unless he refuses to 
furnish on request of an officer or employee 
duly designated by the Secretary the name 
and address of the person from whom he 
purchased or received such article and copies 
of all documents, if any, pertaining to the 
delivery of the article to him; or 

(2) for having violated section 151 (a) 
or 151 (d) of this title, if he establishes a 
guaranty or undertaking signed by, and con- 
taining the name and address of, the person 
residing in the United States from whom he 
received the article in good faith, to the 
effect, in case of an alleged violation of sec- 
tion 151 (a) of this title, that such article 
is not adulterated or misbranded, within 
the meaning of this chapter, designating this 
chapter, or to the effect, in case of an alleged 
violation of section 151 (d) of this title, 
that such article is not an article which 
may not, under the provisions of section 56 
or 75 of this title, be introduced into inter- 
state commerce; or 

(3) for having violated section 151 (a) of 
this title, where the violation exists because 
the article is adulterated by reason of con- 
taining a coal-tar color not from a batch 
certified in accordance with the Secretary's 
regulations, if such person establishes a 
guaranty or undertaking signed by, and con- 
taining the name and address of, the manu- 
facturer of the coal-tar color, to the effect 
that such color was from a batch certified 
in accordance with the applicable regula- 
tions promulgated by the Secretary under 
this chapter; or 

(4) for having violated section 151 (b), 
151 (c), or 151 (k) of this title by failure 
to comply with section 72 (f) of this title 
in respect to an article received in interstate 
commerce to which neither section 73 (a) 
nor section 73 (b) (1) is applicable, if the 
delivery or proffered delivery was made in 
good faith and the labeling at the time 
thereof contained the same directions for 
use and warning statements as were con- 
tained in the labeling at the time of such 
receipt of such article, 


§ 153. Injunctions 


(a) The United States district courts and 
the United States courts of the Territories 
shall have jurisdiction, for cause shown, and 
subject to the provisions of rule 65 (a) (b) 
of the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure, to 
restrain violations of section 151 of this title, 
except paragraphs (5), (6), (8), (9), and 
(10) thereof. 

(b) Any violation of an injunction or re- 
straining order issued under this section, 
which also constitutes a violation of this 
chapter, shall be tried by the court, or, upon 
demand of the accused, by a jury, in accord- 
ance with the practice and procedure ap- 
plicable in the case of proceedings subject 
to the provisions of section 402 of title 18. 


§ 154. Libel for condemnation 


(a) Grounds and jurisdiction: Any article 
of food, drug, device, or cosmetic that is 
adulterated or misbranded when introduced 
into or while in interstate commerce or while 
held for sale (whether or not the first sale) 
after shipment in interstate commerce, or 
which may not, under the provisions of sec- 
tion 56 or 75 of this title, be introduced into 
interstate commerce, shall be liable to be 
proceeded against while in interstate com- 
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merce, or at any time thereafter, on libel of 
information and condemned in any district 
court of the United States within the juris- 
diction of which the article is found. 

(b) Procedure: The article shall be liable 
to seizure by process pursuant to the libel, 
and the procedure in cases under this sec- 
tion shall conform, as nearly as may be, to 
the procedure in admiralty; except that on 
demand of either party any issue of fact 
joined in any such case shall be tried by 


jury. 

(c) Libels for misbranding limited; change 
of venue: No libel for condemnation for any 
alleged misbranding shall be instituted 
under this chapter, if there is pending in 
any court a libel for condemnation proceed- 
ing under this chapter based upon the same 
alleged misbranding, and not more than one 
such proceeding shal be instituted if no such 
proceeding is so pending, except that such 
limitations shall not apply— 

(1) when such misbranding has been the 
basis of a prior judgment in favor of the 
United States, in a criminal, injunction, or 
libel for condemnation proceeding under this 
chapter, or 

(2) when the Secretary has probable cause 
to believe from facts found, without hear- 
ing, by him or any officer or employee of the 
Department that the misbranded article is 
dangerous to health, or that the labeling of 
the misbranded article is fraudulent, or 
would be in a material respect misleading to 
the injury or damage of the purchaser or 
consumer. 

In any case where the number of libel for 
condemnation proceedings is limited as 
above provided the proceeding pending or 
instituted shall, on application of the claim- 
ant, seasonably made, be removed for trial 
to any district agreed upon by stipulation 
between the parties, or, in case of failure to 
so stipulate within a reasonable time, the 
claimant may apply to the court of the dis- 
trict in which the seizure has been made, 
and such court, after giving the United 
States attorney for such district reasonable 
notice and opportunity to be heard, shall 
by order, unless good cause to the contrary 
is shown, specify a district of reasonable 
proximity to the claimant's principal place 
of business, to which the case shall be re- 
moved for trial. 

(d) Consolidation of multiple proceed- 
ings.— When libel for condemnation proceed- 
ings under this section, involving the same 
claimant and the same issues of adulteration 
or misbranding, are pending in two or more 
jurisdictions, such pending proceedings, 
upon application of the claimant seasonably 
made to the court of one such jurisdiction, 
shall be consolidated for trial by order of 
such court, and tried in (1) any district 
selected by the claimant where one of such 
proceedings is pending; or (2) a district 
agreed upon by stipulation between the 
parties. If no order for consolidation is so 
made within a reasonable time, the claim- 
ant may apply to the court of one such juris- 
diction, and such court, after giving the 
United States attorney for such district 
reasonable notice and opportunity to be 
heard, shall by order, unless good cause to 
the contrary is shown, specify a district of 
reasonable proximity to the claimant's prin- 
cipal place of business, in which all such 
pending proceedings shall be consolidated for 
trial and tried. Such order of consolidation 
shall not apply so as to require the removal 
of any case the date for trial of which has 
been fixed. The court granting such order 
shall give prompt notification thereof to the 
other courts having jurisdiction of the cases 
covered thereby. 

(e) Removal for trial: In the case of re- 
moval for trial of any case as provided by 
subsection (c) or (d) of this section— 

(1) The clerk of the court from which 
removal is made shall promptly transmit to 
the court in which the case is to be tried all 
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records in the case necessary in order that 
such court may exercise jurisdiction. 

(2) The court to which such case is re- 
moved shall have the powers and be subject 
to the duties, for purposes of the case, which 
the court from which removal is made would 
have, or to which such court would be sub- 
ject, if such case is not removed. 

(f) Samples of seized goods: The court at 
any time after seizure up to a reasonable 
time before trial shall by order allow any 
party to a condemnation proceeding, his 
attorney or agent, to obtain a representative 
sample of the article seized and a true copy 
of the analysis, if any, on which the proceed- 
ing is based and the identifying marks or 
numbers, if any, of the packages from which 
the samples analyzed were obtained. 

(g) Disposition after condemnation: Any 
food, drug, device, or cosmetic condemned 
under this section shall, after entry of the 
decree, be disposed of by destruction or sale 
as the court may direct in accordance with 
the provisions of this section. If sold, the 
proceeds thereof, less the legal costs and 
charges, shall be paid into the Treasury of 
the United States. Such article shall not be 
sold under such decree contrary to the pro- 
visions of this chapter or the laws of the 
jurisdiction in which sold, After entry of 
the decree and upon the payment of the 
costs of such proceedings and the execution 
of a good and sufficient bond conditioned 
that such article shall not be sold or dis- 
posed of contrary to the provisions of this 
chapter or the laws of any State or Territory 
in which sold, the court may by order direct 
that such article be delivered to the owner 
thereof to be destroyed or brought into com- 
pliance with the provisions of this chapter 
under the supervision of an Officer or em- 
ployee duly designated by the Secretary, and 
the expenses of such supervision shall be 
paid by the person obtaining release of the 
article under bond, Any article condemned 
by reason of its being an article which may 
not, under section 56 or 75 of this title, be 
introduced into interstate commerce, shall be 
disposed of by destruction. 

(h) Costs: When a decree of condemna- 
tion is entered against the article, court costs 
and fees, and storage and other proper ex- 
penses, shall be awarded against the person, 
if any, intervening as claimant of the article. 


§ 155. Hearing before violation reported 


Before any violation of this chapter is re- 
ported by the Secretary to any United States 
attorney for institution of a criminal pro- 
ceeding, the person against whom such pro- 
ceeding is contemplated shall be given appro- 
priate notice and an opportunity to present 
his views, either orally or in writing, with 
regard to such contemplated proceeding. 


§ 156. Report of minor violations 


Nothing in this chapter shall be construed 
as requiring the Secretary to report for pros- 
ecution, or for the institution of libel or in- 
junction proceedings, minor violations of this 
chapter whenever the Secretary believes that 
the public interest will be adequately served 
by a suitable written notice or warning. 


§ 157. Proceedings in name of United States; 
subpenas 


All proceedings for the enforcement, or to 
restrain violations, of this chapter shall be 
by and in the name of the United States. 
Subpenas for witnesses who are required to 
attend a court of the United States, in any 
district, may run into any other district in 
any such proceeding. 

Chapter 5—Milk and cream 


Subchapter I—Importation of Milk and 
Cream 
Sec. 
201. Definitions. 
202. Permits for importation. 
203. Unfitness for importation. 
204. Inspection, issue of permits; regulations. 
205. Penalties, 
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206. State powers concerning milk and 
cream. 
207. Short title. 


Subchapter II—Filled Milk 
Sec. 
221. Definitions. 
222, Filled milk; congressional finding con- 
cerning. 
223. Regulations, 
224. Penalties. 
225. Short title. 


SUBCHAPTER I-—IMPORTATION OF MILK AND 
CREAM 


§ 201. Definitions 


As used in this subchapter— 

(a) “Person” means an individual, part- 
nership, corporation, or association. 

(b) “United States” means the conti- 
nental United States. 


§ 202. Permits for importation 


No person shall import milk and cream 
into the United States unless the person by 
whom it is shipped or transported holds a 
valid permit from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 8 


§ 203. Unfitness for importation 


Milk or cream shall be considered unfit for 
importation— 

(a) when all cows producing such milk or 
cream are not healthy and a physical ex- 
amination of all such cows has not been 
made within 1 year previous to such milk 
being offered for importation; 

(b) when such milk or cream, if raw, is 
not produced from cows which have passed 
a tuberculin test applied by a duly author- 
ized official veterinarian of the United States, 
or of the country in which such milk or 
cream is produced, within 1 year previous to 
the time of the importation, showing that 
such cows are free from tuberculosis; 

(c) when the sanitary conditions of the 
dairy farm or plant in which it is produced 
or handled do not score at least 50 points 
out of 100 points according to the current 
methods for scoring as provided by the score 
cards used by the United States Department 
of Agriculture; 

(d) if the number of bacteria per cubic 
centimeter exceeds in the case of raw milk 
300,000, in the case of raw cream 750,000, and 
in the case of pasteurized milk 100,000, and 
in the case of pasteurized cream 500,000; 

(e) when the temperature of milk or cream 
at the time of importation exceeds 50 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 


§ 204. Inspection; issue of permits; regula- 
tions 

(a) The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare shal! cause such inspections to 
be made as are necessary to insure that milk 
and cream are produced and handled in com- 
pliance with section 203 of this title. When 
the Secretary finds that milk or cream is pro- 
duced and handled so as not to be unfit for 
importation under clauses (1), (2), and (3) 
of section 203 of this title, the Secretary shall 
issue to persons making application therefor 
permits to ship milk or cream into the United 
States. In lieu of the inspections to be made 
by or under the direction of the Secretary, 
the Secretary may, in the Secretary's discre- 
tion, accept a duly certified statement signed 
by a duly accredited official of an authorized 
department of any foreign government or of 
any State of the United States or any mu- 
nicipality thereof that the provisions in 
clauses (1), (2), and (3) of section 203 of 
this title have been complied with. Such 
certificate shall be in the form prescribed by 
the Secretary. 

(b) The Secretary may, in the Secretary’s 
discretion, waive the requirements of para- 
graph (4) of section 203 of this title when 

permits to operators of condenseries 
in which milk or cream is used when sterili- 
zation of the milk or cream is a necessary 
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process, except that no milk or cream shall 
be imported the bacterial count of which per 
cubic centimeter in any event exceeds 1,200,- 
000. Such requirements shall not be waived 
unless the farm producing such milk to be 
imported is within a radius of 15 miles of 
the condensery in which it is to be processed. 
If milk or cream imported when the require- 
ments of section 203, paragraph (4), of this 
title, have been so waived, is sold, used, or 
disposed of in its raw state or otherwise than 
as condensed milk by any person, the permit 
shall be revoked and the importer shall be 
subject to fine, imprisonment, or other pen- 
alty prescribed by this subchapter. 

(c) The Secretary shall waive the require- 
ments of paragraphs (2) and (5) of section 
203 of this title insofar as the same relate to 
milk when issuing permits to operators of, 
or to producers for delivery to, creameries and 
condensing plants in the United States 
within 20 miles of the point of production 
of the milk, and who import no raw milk 
except for pasteurization or condensing. If 
milk imported when the requirements of 
paragraphs (2) and (5) of section 203 of this 
title have been so waived is sold, used, or 
disposed of in its raw state, or otherwise than 
as pasteurized, condensed, or evaporated 
milk by any person, the permit shall be re- 
voked and the importer shall be subjected 
to fine, imprisonment, or other penalty pre- 
scribed by this subchapter. 

(d) The Secretary shall make and enforce 
such regulations as the Secretary deems 
nec to carry out the purpose of this 
subchapter for the issuance of permits to im- 
port milk and cream, for the handling of milk 
and cream, for the inspection of milk, cream, 
cows, barns, and other facilities used in the 
production and handling of milk and cream, 
and for the handling, keeping, transporting, 
and importing of milk and cream. Unless 
and until the Secretary provides for inspec- 
tions to ascertain that paragraphs (1), (2), 
and (3) of section 203 of this title have been 
complied with, the Secretary shall issue 
temporary permits to any applicants therefor 
to ship or transport milk or cream into the 
United States. 

(e) The Secretary may suspend or revoke 
any permit for the shipment of milk or 
cream into the United States when the Sec- 
retary finds that the holder thereof has 
failed to comply with the provisions of, or 
has violated, this subchapter, or any of the 
regulations made under this subchapter, or 
that the milk or cream brought or shipped 
by the holder of such permit into the United 
States is not produced and handled in con- 
formity with, or that the quality thereof does 
not conform to, all of the provisions of sec- 
tion 203 of this title. 


§ 205. Penalties 

(a) No person in the United States shall 
receive milk or cream imported into the 
United States unless the importation is in 
accordance with the provisions of this sub- 
chapter. 

(b) Any person who knowingly violates 
any provision of this subchapter shall, in 
addition to all other penalties prescribed by 
law, be fined not more than $2,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than 1 year, or both. 


§ 206. State powers concerning milk and 
cream 


Nothing in this subchapter shall be con- 
strued to affect the powers of any State, 
or any political subdivision thereof, to regu- 
late the shipment of milk or cream into, or 
the handling, sale, or other disposition of 
milk or cream in, such State or political 
subdivision after the milk or cream has been 
lawfully imported under this subchapter. 
$ 207. Short title 

This subchapter may be cited as the “Fed- 
eral Import Milk Act.” 
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SUBCHAPTER II—FILLED MILK 
§ 221. Definitions 

As used in this subchapter— 

(a) “Filled milk” means any milk, cream, 
or skimmed milk, whether or not condensed, 
evaporated, concentrated, powdered, dried, or 
desiccated, to which has been added, or which 
has been blended or compounded with, any 
fat or oil other than milk fat, so that the 
resulting product is in imitation or sem- 
blance of milk, cream, or skimmed milk, 
whether or not condensed, evaporated, con- 
centrated, powdered, dried, or desiccated, 
This definition does not include any distinc- 
tive proprietary food compound not readily 
mistaken in taste for milk or cream or for 
evaporated, condensed, or powdered milk, or 
cream where such compound (1) is prepared 
and designed for feeding infants and young 
children and customarily used on the order 
of a physician; (2) is packed in individual 
cans containing not more than 16% ounces 
and bearing a label in bold type that the 
content is to be used only for such pur- 
pose; and (3) is shipped in interstate or 
foreign commerce exclusively to physicians, 
wholesale and retail druggists, orphan asy- 
lums, child-welfare associations, hospitals, 
and similar institutions and generally dis- 
posed of by them. 

(b) “Interstate or foreign commerce” 
means commerce (1) between any State, 
Territory, or possession, or the District of 
Columbia, and any place outside thereof; 
(2) between points within the same State, 
Territory, or possession, or within the District 
of Columbia, but through any place outside 
thereof; or (3) within any Territory or pos- 
session, or within the District of Columbia. 

(c) “Person” means an individual, part- 
nership, corporation, or association. 


§ 222. Filled milk; Congressional finding con- 
cerning 
Filled milk is an adulterated article of 
food, injurious to the public health, and its 
sale constitutes a fraud upon the public. 


§ 223. Regulations 


The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare shall make and enforce such regu- 
lations as the Secretary deems necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this subchapter, 


§ 224. Penalties 


Any person who manufactures within any 
Territory or possession, or within the District 
of Columbia, or ships or delivers for shipment 
in interstate or foreign commerce, any filled 
milk, shall be fined not more than $1,000 or 
imprisoned not more than 1 year, or both. 
When construing and enforcing the provi- 
sions of this subchapter, the act, omission, 
or failure of any person acting for or em- 
ployed by any individual, partnership, cor- 
poration, or association, within the scope of 
his employment or office, shall in every case 
be deemed the act, omission, or failure, of 
each individual, partnership, corporation, or 
association, as well as of such person. 


§ 225. Short title 


This subchapter may be cited as the “Fed- 
eral Filled Milk Act.” 


Chapter 7—Tea importation 
Sec. 
261. Substandard tea importation; materials 
for manufacturing. 
262. Standards; duplicate samples. 
263. Importer’s bonds and fees; sampling 
and examination. 
Permit for delivery; inferior grades; par- 
tial delivery. 
265. Examiners. 
266. Examination according to usages of 
trade, 
267. Reexamination by Appeals Board; dis- 
position of tea. 
268. Procedure for reexamination; assistance 
of experts. 
269. Reimporting rejected tea; forfeitures. 
270. Regulations. 
271. Short title. 


264. 


Jul 6 


§ 261, Substandard tea importation; mate- 
rials for manufacturing 


(a) No person shall import or bring into 
the United States any merchandise as tea 
which is inferior in purity, quality, and fit- 
ness for consumption to the standards pro- 
vided in section 262 of this title. 

(b) Nothing in this chapter shall affect 
or prevent the importation into the United 
States, under such regulations as the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
prescribes, of any merchandise as tea which 
may be inferior in purity, quality, and fit- 
ness for consumption to the standards estab- 
lished by the Secretary, or of any tea waste, 
tea siftings, or tea sweepings, for the sole 
purpose of manufacturing theine, caffeine, 
or other chemical products whereby the 
identity and character of the original mate- 
rial is entirely destroyed or changed. Im- 
porters and manufacturers who import such 
tea, tea waste, tea siftings, or tea sweepings 
into the United States shall give suitable 
bond, to be subject to the approval only of 
the collector of customs at the port of entry, 
conditioned that said imported material 
shall be used only for the purposes provided 
in this subsection, under such regulations 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary. 


§ 262. Standards; duplicate samples 


The Board of Tea Experts shall prepare and 
submit standard samples of tea to the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
who, upon the Board's recommendation, 
shall fix and establish uniform standards of 
purity, quality, and fitness for consumption 
of all kinds of teas imported into the United 
States. The Secretary shall procure and de- 
posit in the customhouses of the ports of 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco, and such 
other ports as the Secretary may determine, 
duplicate samples of such standards, and the 
Secretary shall procure a sufficient number 
of other duplicate samples to supply the im- 
porters and dealers in tea at all ports de- 
siring the same at cost. All teas, or mer- 
chandise described as tea, of inferior purity, 
quality, and fitness for consumption to such 
standards shall be deemed within the pro- 
hibition of section 261 of this title. 


§ 263. Importer’s bonds and fees; sampling 
and examination 


(a) On making entry at the customhouse 
of all teas, or merchandise described as tea, 
imported into the United States, the im- 
porter or consignee shall give a bond to the 
collector of the port that such merchandise 
shall not be removed from the warehouse 
until released by the collector, after it shall 
have been duly examined with reference to 
its purity, quality, and fitness for consump- 
tion. For the purpose of such examination 
samples of each line in every invoice of tea 
shall be submitted by the importer or con- 
signee to the examiner, together with the 
sworn statement of such importer or con- 
signee that such samples represent the true 
quality of each part of the invoice and accord 
with the specifications therein contained, or 
in the discretion of the Secretary, such sam- 
ples shall be obtained by the examiner and 
compared by him with the standards estab- 
lished by this chapter. Where entry is made 
at ports where there is no qualified examiner 
as provided in section 265 of this title, the 
consignee or importer shall furnish such 
samples and sworn statement to the collector 
or other revenue officer to whom is com- 
mitted the collection of duties, who shall also 
draw or cause to be drawn samples of each 
line in every invoice and shall forward the 
same to a duly qualified examiner as pro- 
vided in that section. The bond required 
by this section shall also be conditioned for 
the payment of all customhouse charges 
which may attach to such merchandise prior 
to its being released or destroyed, as the case 
may be, under the provisions of this chapter. 

(b) The collector shall not examine for 
importation, or release, any tea, or merchan- 
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dise described as tea, under this chapter un- 
less the importer or consignee thereof, prior 
to such examination, has paid for deposit 
into the Treasury of the United States as 
miscellaneous receipts, a fee of 3.5 cents for 
each hundredweight or fraction thereof 
of such tea and merchandise. 


§ 264. Permit for delivery; inferior grades; 
partial delivery 


If, after an examination as provided in sec- 
tion 263 of this title, the tea is found by the 
examiner to be equal in purity, quality, and 
fitness for consumption to the standards pro- 
vided in this chapter, and no reexamination 
is demanded by the collector as provided in 
section 267 of this title, a permit shall at 
once be granted to the importer or consignee 
declaring the tea free from the control of 
the customs authorities. If tea, or mer- 
chandise described as tea, is found, in the 
opinion of the examiner, to be inferior in 
purity, quality, and fitness for consumption 
to such standards, the importer or consignee 
shall be immediately notified, and the tea, 
or merchandise described as tea, shall not be 
released by the customhouse, unless on & 
reexamination called for by the importer or 
consignee the finding of the examiner is 
found to be erroneous. If a portion of the 
invoice is passed by the examiner, a permit 
shall be granted for that portion and the 
remainder held for further examination, as 
provided in said section 267. 


§ 265. Examiners 


The examination provided for by this 
chapter shall be made by a duly qualified 
examiner at a port where standard samples 
are established. Where the merchandise is 
entered at ports where there is no qualified 
examiner, the examination shall be made at 
that one of said ports which is nearest the 
port of entry, and for this purpose samples 
obtained in the manner prescribed by section 
263 of this title shall be forwarded to the 
proper port by the collector or chief officer 
at the port of entry. 


§ 266. Examination according to usages of 
trade 


In all cases of examination or reexamina- 
tion of teas, or merchandise described as tea, 
by examiners or the United States Board of 
Tea Appeals under the provisions of this 
chapter, the purity, quality, and fitness for 
consumption of the same shall be tested ac- 
cording to the usages and customs of the 
tea trade, including the testing of an infu- 
sion of the same in boiling water, and, if 
necessary, chemical analysis. 


$267. Reexamination by Appeals Board; 
disposition of tea 

(a) If the collector, importer, or consignee 
protests against the finding of the examiner, 
the matter in dispute shall be referred for 
decision to the United States Board of Tea 
Appeals. 

(b) If the Board, after examination, finds 
the tea in question to be equal in purity, 
quality, and fitness for consumption to the 
proper standards, the collector shall issue a 
permit for its release and delivery to the 
importer. 

(c) If upon final reexamination by the 
Board the tea is found to be inferior in 
purity, quality, and fitness for consumption 
to the said standards, the importer or con- 
signee shall give a bond, with security satis- 
factory to the collector, to export said tea, 
or merchandise described as tea, out of the 
limits of the United States within a period 
of 6 months after such final reexamination, 
and if the same has not been exported within 
the time specified, the collector, at the ex- 
piration of that time, shall cause the same 
to be destroyed, 


§ 268. Procedure for reexamination; assist- 
ance of experts 


In cases of reexamination of teas, or mer- 
chandise described as teas, by the United 
States Board of Tea Appeals in pursuance 
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of the provisions of this chapter, the exam- 
iner shall put up and seal samples of the 
tea, or merchandise described as tea, in dis- 
pute, in the presence of the importer or con- 
signee if he so desires, and transmit them 
to the Board, together with a copy of his 
findings, setting forth the cause of con- 
demnation and the claim or ground of the 
protest of the importer relating to the same. 
Such samples and papers shall be distin- 
guished by an identifying mark. 

The decision of the Board shall be in writ- 
ing, signed by its members, and transmitted 
with the record and samples to the collector 
within 3 days after its rendition. The col- 
lector shall forthwith furnish the examiner 
and the importer or consignee with a copy of 
such decision. 

The United States Board of Tea Appeals 
may obtain the advice, when necessary, of 
persons skilled in the examination of teas, 
who shall each receive for his services in any 
particular case a compensation not exceed- 
ing $5. 


§ 269. Reimporting rejected teas; forfeiture 


No imported teas which have been re- 
jected by an examiner or by the United 
States Board of Tea Appeals, and exported 
under the provisions of this chapter, shall 
be reimported into the United States. Any 
such teas so reimported shall be forfeited. 


§ 270. Regulations 


The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare may enforce this chapter by appro- 
priate regulations. 


§ 271. Short title 


This chapter and sections 3 and 4 of this 
title may be cited as the “Federal Import 
Tea Act.” 

Chapter 9—caustic poisons 

Sec. 

311. Definitions. 

312. Misbranded shipments. 

313. Misbranded imports, 

314. Removal of labels. 

315. Enforcement. 

316. Libel for condemnation. 

317. Penalties. 

318. Institution of condemnation and crim- 
inal proceedings. 

319. Construction; application of other pro- 
visions. 

320. Short title. 


§ 311. Definitions 


As used in this chapter, unless the context 
otherwise requires— 

(a) “Dangerous caustic or corrosive sub- 
stance” means: 

(1) hydrochloric acid and any preparation 
containing free or chemically unneutralized 
hydrochloric acid (HCl) in a concentration 
of 10 percent or more; 

(2) Sulfuric acid and any preparation 
containing free or chemically unneutralized 
sulfuric acid (H.SO,) in a concentration 
of 10 percent or more; 

(3) nitric acid or any preparation contain- 
ing free or chemically unneutralized nitric 
acid (HNO,) in a concentration of 5 percent 
or more; 

(4) carbolic acid (C,H, OH), otherwise 
known as phenol, and any preparation con- 
taining carbolic acid in a concentration of 5 
percent or more; 

(5) oxalic acid and any preparation con- 
taining free or chemically unneutralized 
oxalic acid (H. C, O,) in a concentration of 10 
percent or more; 

(6) any salt of oxalic acid and any prepa- 
ration containing any such salt in a con- 
centration of 10 percent or more; 

(7) acetic acid or any preparation con- 
taining free or chemically unneutralized 
acetic acid (HC. H,O,) in a concentration of 
20 percent or more; 

(8) hypochlorous acid, either free or com- 
bined, and any preparation containing the 
same in a concentration so as to yield 10 
percent or more by weight of available 
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chlorine, excluding calx chlorinata, bleach- 
ing power, and chloride of lime; 

(9) potassium hydroxide and any prepa- 
ration containing free or chemically unneu- 
tralized potassium hydroxide (KOH), in- 
cluding caustic potash and vienna paste, in 
a concentration of 10 percent or more; 

(10) sodium hydroxide and any prepara- 
tion containing free or chemically unneu- 
tralized sodium hydroxide (NaOH), includ- 
ing caustic soda and lye, in a concentration 
of 10 percent or more; 

(11) silver nitrate, sometimes known as 
lunar caustic, and any preparation contain- 
ing silver nitrate (AgNO,) in a concentration 
of 5 percent or more; and 

(12) ammonia water and any preparation 
containing free or chemically uncombined 
ammonia (NH,), including ammonium hy- 
droxide and “hartshorn,” in a concentration 
of 5 percent or more. 

(b) “Misbranded parcel, package, or con- 
tainer” means a retail parcel, package, or 
container of any dangerous caustic or cor- 
rosive substance not bearing a conspicuous, 
easily legible label or sticker, containing— 

(1) the common name of the substance; 

(2) the name and place of business of the 
manufacturer, packer, seller, or distributor; 

(3)the word poison,“ running parallel 
with the main body of reading matter on the 
label or sticker, on a clear, plain background 
of a distinctly contrasting color, in uncon- 
densed gothic capital letters, the letters to 
be not less than 24-point size unless there is 
on the label or sticker no other type so large, 
in which event the type shall be not smaller 
than the largest type on the label or sticker; 
and 


(4) directions for treatment in case of ac- 
cidental personal injury by any dangerous 
caustic or corrosive substance, except that 
such directions need not appear on labels or 
stickers, on parcels, packages, or containers 
at the time of shipment or of delivery for 
shipment by manufacturers and wholesalers 
for other than household use. 

(c) “Interstate or foreign commerce” 
means commerce (1) between any State, 
Territory, or possession, or the District of 
Columbia, and any place outside thereof, or 
(2) between points within the same State, 
Territory, or possession, or the District of 
Columbia, but through any place outside 
thereof, or (3) within any Territory or pos- 
session, or the District of Columbia. 

(d) “Person” means an individual, part- 
nership, corporation, or association. 


$ 312. Misbranded shipments 


(a) No person shall ship or deliver for 
shipment in interstate or foreign commerce 
or receive from shipment in such commerce 
any dangerous caustic or corrosive substance 
for sale or exchange, or sell or offer for sale 
any such substance in any Territory or pos- 
session or in the District of Columbia, in a 
misbranded parcel, package, or container 
suitable for household use. 

(b) The provisions of subsection (a) of 
this section do not apply— 

(1) to any regularly established common 
carrier shipping or delivering for shipment, 
or receiving from shipment, any such sub- 
stance in the ordinary course of its business 
as a common carrier; nor 

(2) to any person in respect of any such 
substance shipped or delivered for shipment, 
or received from shipment, for export to any 
foreign country, in a parcel, package, or con- 
tainer branded in accordance with the speci- 
fications of a foreign purchaser and in ac- 
cordance with the laws of the foreign coun- 
try; nor 

(3) to any dealer who establishes a guar- 
anty signed by, and containing the name 
and address of, the wholesaler, jobber, manu- 
facturer, or other party residing in the 
United States, from whom he purchased such 
articles, to the effect that the articles are 
not misbranded within the meaning of this 
chapter. In such case the person giving 
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such guaranty shall be amenable to the 
prosecutions, fines, and other penalties which 
would otherwise attach, in due course, to 
the dealer under the provisions of this 
chapter. 


§ 313. Misbranded imports 

(a) Whenever any dangerous caustic or 
corrosive substance is offered for importa- 
tion and the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare has reason to believe that such 
substance is being shipped in interstate or 
foreign commerce in violation of section 312 
of this title, the Secretary shall give due 
notice and opportunity for hearing thereon 
to the owner or consignee and certify such 
fact to the Secretary of the Treasury, who 
shall thereupon either (1) refuse admission 
and delivery to the consignee of such sub- 
stance, or (2) deliver such substance to the 
consignee pending examination, hearing, and 
decision in the matter, on the execution of 
a penal bond to the amount of the full 
invoice value of such substance, together 
with the duty thereon, if any, and to the 
effect that on refusal to return such sub- 
stance for any cause to the Secretary of the 
Treasury when demanded, for the purpose of 
excluding it from the country or for any 
other purpose, the consignee shall forfeit the 
Tull amount of the bond. 

(b) If, after proceding in accordance with 
subsection (a) of this section, the Secretary 
is satisfied that such substance offered for 
importation was shipped in interstate or 
foreign commerce in violation of any pro- 
vision of this chapter, the Secretary shall 
certify the fact to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who shall thereupon notify the 
owner or consignee and cause the sale or 
other disposition of such substance refused 
admission and delivery or entered under 
bond, unless it is exported by the owner 
or consignee or labeled by him so as to con- 
form to the law within 3 months from the 
date of such notice, under such regulations 
as the Secretary of the Treasury may pre- 
scribe. All charges for storage, cartage, or 
labor on any such substance refused admis- 
sion or delivery or entered upon bond shall 
be paid by the owner or consignee. In de- 
fault of such payment such charges shall 
constitute a lien against any future importa- 
tions made by such owner or consignee, 


§ 314. Removal of labels 


No person shall alter, mutilate, destroy, 
obliterate, or remove any label or sticker re- 
quired by this chapter to be placed on any 
dangerous caustic or corrosive substance, if 
such substance is being— 

(1) shipped in interstate or foreign com- 
merce; or 

(2) held for sale or exchange after having 
been so shipped; or 

(3) held for sale or exchange in any Ter- 
ritory or possession or in the District of 
Columbia. 


§ 315. Enforcement 


(a) Except as otherwise specifically pro- 
vided in this chapter, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare shall enforce its pro- 
visions. 

(b) For enforcing the provisions of sec- 
tions 313, 316, and 317 of this title, the Sec- 
retary may cause investigations, inspections, 
analyses, and tests to be made and samples to 
be collected, of any dangerous caustic or cor- 
rosive substance. The Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare shall pay to the per- 
son entitled, upon his request, the reasonable 
market value of any such sample taken. If 
it appears from the inspection, analysis, or 
test of any dangerous caustic or corrosive 
substance that such substance is in a mis- 
branded package, parcel, or container suit- 
able for household use, the Secretary shall 
cause notice thereof to be given to any per- 
son who may be liable for any violation of 
section 312 or 314 of this title in respect of 
such substance. Any person so notified shall 
be given an opportunity to be heard under 
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the Secretary's regulations. If it appears that 
such person has violated the provisions of 
section 312 or 314 of this title, the Secretary 
shall at once certify the facts to the proper 
United States attorney, with a copy of the 
results of the inspection, analysis, or test 
duly authenticated under oath by the person 
making it. 

(c) For the enforcement of his functions 
under this chapter the Secretary may— 

(1) prescribe and promulgate necessary 
regulations; 

(2) cooperate with any department or 
agency of the Government, with any State, 
Territory, or possession, or with the District 
of Columbia, or with any department, agency, 
or political subdivision thereof, or with any 
person; 

(3) appoint officers and employees neces- 
sary for the execution of this chapter and 
fix their salaries in accordance with the 
Classification Act of 1949: 

(4) make such expenditures, including ex- 
penditures for personal services and rent at 
the seat of government and elsewhere, and 
for law books, books of reference, and period- 
icals, required for the execution of the Sec- 
retary’s functions under this chapter and 
as provided for by the Congress from time 
to time; and 

(5) give notice, by publication in such 
manner as the Secretary prescribes by regula- 
tion, of the judgment of the court in any 
case under the provisions of this chapter. 


§ 316. Libel for condemnation 


(a) Any dangerous caustic or corrosive 
substance in a misbranded parcel, package, 
or container suitable for household use shall 
be lable to be proceeded against in the 
United States district court for any judicial 
district in which the substance is found and 
to be seized for confiscation by a process of 
libel for condemnation, if such substance is 
being 

(1) shipped in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, or á 

(2) held for sale or exchange after having 
been so shipped, or 

(3) held for sale or exchange in any Ter- 
ritory or possession or in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

(b) If such substance is condemned as 
misbranded by the court it shall be disposed 
of in the discretion of the court— 

(1) by destruction; 

(2) by delivery to the owner thereof upon 
the payment of legal costs and charges and 
execution and delivery of a good and suffi- 
cient bond to the effect that such substance 
will not be sold or otherwise disposed of in 
any jurisdiction contrary to the provisions 
of this chapter or the laws of such juris- 
diction. 

(3) by sale. The proceeds of the sale, less 
legal costs and charges, shall be paid into the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. Such 
substance shall not be sold in any jurisdic- 
tion contrary to the provisions of this chap- 
ter or the laws of such jurisdiction, and the 
court may require the purchaser at any such 
sale to label such substance in compliance 
with law before the delivery thereof; or 

(c) Proceedings in such libel cases shall 
conform, as nearly as may be, to suits in rem 
in admiralty, except that either party may 
demand trial by jury on any issue of fact 
if the value in controversy exceeds $20. In 
case of a jury trial the verdict of the jury 
shall have the same effect as a finding of the 
court upon the facts. All such proceedings 
shall be at the suit and in the name of the 
United States, 


§ 317. Penalties 

(a) Any person who violates any provi- 
sion of section 312 or 314 of this title shall 
be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned 
not more than 1 year, or both. Any person 
who commits such a violation after one 


conviction under this section has become 
final shall be fined not more than $10,000 
or imprisoned not more than 3 years, or both. 
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(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (a) of this section, any person 
who violates any provision of section 312 or 
314 of this title, with intent to defraud or 
mislead, shall be fined not more than $10,000 
or imprisoned not more than 3 years, or 
both, 


§ 318. Institution of condemnation and 
criminal proceedings 

Each United States attorney to whom the 
Secretary shall report any violation of sec- 
tion 312 or 314 of this title or to whom any 
health, medical, or drug officer or agent of 
any State, Territory, or possession, or of the 
District of Columbia presents satisfactory 
evidence of any such violation, shall cause 
libel for condemnation and criminal pro- 
ceedings under sections 316 and 317 of this 
title to be commenced and prosecuted in the 
proper court of the United States, without 
delay, for the enforcement of the condemna- 
tion and penalties provided in such sections. 


§ 319. Construction; application of other 
provisions 

(a) This chapter is not to be construed as 
modifying or limiting in any way the right 
of any person to manufacture, pack, ship, 
sell, barter, and distribute dangerous caustic 
or corrosive substances in parcels, packages, 
or containers, labeled as required by this 
chapter. 

(b) The provisions of this chapter shall 
be held to be in addition to and not in sub- 
stitution for the provisions of the following: 

(1) chapter 3 of this title; 

(2) chapter 6 of title 7; 

(3) the act entitled “An act to regulate 
the practice of pharmacy and the sale of 
poisons in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes”, approved May 7, 1906, as 
amended. 


§ 320. Short title 
This chapter may be cited as the “Federal 
Caustic Poison Act.” 


PART II.—ANIMALS, POULTRY, AND MEATS 


Chapter Sec, 
51. Department of Agriculture 451 
53. Meat inspection 491 
55. Animal and poultry disease pre- 
vention; transportation, import, 
e a 551 
57. Serums and analogous products... 611 


Chapter 51—Department of Agriculture 
Sec. 
451. Administration of part II; delegation of 
functions, 


$451. Administration of part II; delegation 
of functions 


The provisions of this part shall be ad- 
ministered by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
except as otherwise provided herein. Such 
Secretary's functions under this part shall be 
performed by him or, subject to his direction 
and control, by such officers and agencies 
of the Department of Agriculture as he 
designates, 


Chapter 53—Meat inspection 


. Definitions. 

. Antemortem inspections, 

. Postmortem inspections. 

. Meat food products. 

495. Canning or packing meats and products; 
labels. 

. Inspection of establishments. 

. Time of inspections. 

. Meat for export; inspection; clearance. 

. Inspector’s certificates. 

. Inspection, stamps or marks. 

Farmers and retail butchers and deal- 

ers, exemptions. 

502. Inspectors; appointment, powers, and 
duties. 

. Regulations. 

. Cost of inspections. 

. Transportation of uninspected and un- 
marked articles, 
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506. Transportation or sale in violation of 
chapter. 
507. Forgery or misuse of marks or certifi- 


cates. 

508. Penalties generally. 

509. Penalty for sale or transportation of un- 
fit products by exempted persons. 

510. Bribery; acceptance of gifts. 

511. Horse meat. 

512. Dairy products for export. 

513. Reindeer. 

§ 491. Definitions 

As used in this chapter— 

(a) “establishment” means a slaughter- 
ing, canning, salting, packing, rendering, or 
similar establishment; 

(b) “farmer” means any natural person or 
partnership chiefly engaged in producing 
agricultural products on whose farm the 
number of cattle, calves, sheep, lambs, swine, 
or goats is in keeping with the size of the 
farm or with the volume or character of the 
agricultural products produced thereon, but 
does not mean any person or partnership 
engaged in producing agricultural products 
who— 

(1) actively engages in buying or trading 
in cattle, calves, sheep, lambs, swine, or 
goats; or 

(2) actively engages, directly or indirectly, 
in conducting a business which includes the 
slaughter of cattle, calves, sheep, lambs, 
swine, or goats for food purposes; or 

(3) actively engages, directly or indi- 
rectly, in buying or selling meat or meat 
food products other than those prepared by 
any farmer on the farm; or 

(4) actively engages, directly or indi- 
rectly, in salting, curing, or canning meat, 
or in preparing sausage, lard, or other meat 
food products; or 

(5) slaughters, or permits any person to 
slaughter, on his or their farm cattle, calves, 
sheep, lambs, swine, or goats which are not 
actually owned by him or them; 

(c) “inspector” means an inspector ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Agriculture un- 
der the provisions of this chapter; 

(d) “retail butcher” or “retail dealer” 
means any person chiefly engaged in selling 
meat or meat food products to consumers 
only, except that the Secretary, at his dis- 
cretion, may permit any retail butcher or 
retail dealer to transport in interstate or 
foreign commerce to consumers and meat 
retailers in any 1 week not more than 5 car- 
casses of cattle, 25 carcasses of calves, 20 car- 
casses of sheep, 25 carcasses of lamb, 10 car- 
casses of swine, 20 carcasses of goats, or 25 
carcasses of goat kids, or the equivalent of 
fresh meat therefrom, and to transport in 
interstate or foreign commerce to consumers 
only meat and meat food products which 
have been salted, cured, canned, or prepared 
as sausage, lard, or other meat food products, 
and which have not been inspected, exam- 
ined, and marked as “ d and passed” 
in accordance with this chapter and with the 
Secretary’s rules and regulations; 

5. “Secretary” means the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture. 


§ 492. Ante-mortem inspections 


For the purpose of preventing the use in 
interstate or foreign commerce of meat and 
meat food products which are unsound, un- 
healthful, unwholesome, or otherwise unfit 
for human food, the Secretary may cause to 
be made an examination and inspection of 
all cattle, sheep, swine, and goats, the meat 
and meat food products of which are to be 
used in interstate or foreign commerce, be- 
fore they are allowed to enter into any es- 
tablishment in which they are to be 
slaughtered. All such animals found on 
such inspection to show symptoms of disease 
shall be set apart and slaughtered separately 
from all other such animals. When so 
slaughtered the carcasses of such animals 
shall be subject to a careful examination 
and inspection, under the Secretary’s rules 
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and regulations, as provided for in this 
chapter. 


§ 493. Post-mortem inspections 

For the purpose set forth in section 492 
of this title the Secretary shall cause to be 
made a post-mortem examination and in- 
spection of the carcasses and parts thereof 
of all cattle, sheep, swine, and goats, which 
are to be prepared for human consumption 
at any establishment in any State or Territory 
or the District of Columbia for transporta- 
tion or sale as articles of interstate or for- 
eign commerce. 

The carcasses and parts thereof of all such 
animals found to be sound, healthful, whole- 
some, and fit for human food shall be 
marked, stamped, tagged, or labeled as In- 
spected and Passed.” 

All careasses and parts thereof found to 
be unsound, unhealthful, unwholesome, or 
otherwise unfit for human food shall be 
marked, stamped, tagged, or labeled as “In- 
spected and Condemned,” and all carcasses 
and parts thereof thus inspected and con- 
demned shall be destroyed for food purposes 
by the establishment in the presence of an 
inspector. 

After the first inspection, the inspectors 
shall, when they deem it necessary, reinspect 
the carcasses or parts thereof and if upon 
such reinspection any carcass or any part 
thereof is found to be unsound, unhealth- 
ful, unwholesome, or otherwise unfit for 
human food, it shall be destroyed for food 
purposes by the establishment in the pres- 
ence of an inspector. 

The Secretary may remove inspectors 
from any establishment which fails so to 
destroy any carcass or part thereof required 
to be destroyed by this section. 

The provisions of this section apply to all 
carcasses or parts of carcasses of cattle, 
sheep, swine, and goats, or the meat or meat 
food products thereof which may be brought 
into any establishment, and such examina- 
tion and inspection shall be had before the 
said carcasses or parts thereof are allowed to 
enter into any department wherein they are 
to be treated and prepared for meat food 
products. The provisions of this section 
also apply to all such products, which, after 
having been issued from any establishment, 
are returned to the same or to any similar 
establishment where such inspection is main- 
tained, 


§ 494. Meat food products 


For the purpose set forth in section 492 
of this title the Secretary shall cause to be 
made an examination and inspection of all 
meat food products prepared for interstate 
or foreign commerce in any establishment. 

The inspectors shall mark, stamp, tag, or 
label as “Inspected and passed” all such 
products found to be sound, healthful, and 
wholesome, and which contain no dyes, 
chemicals, preservatives, or ingredients which 
render such meat, or meat food products un- 
sound, unhealthful, unwholesome, or unfit 
for human food. 

The inspectors shall label, mark, stamp, 
or tag as “Inspected and condemned” all 
such products found unsound, unhealthful, 
and unwholesome, or which contain dyes, 
chemicals, preservatives, or ingredients 
which render such meat or meat food 
products unsound, unhealthful, unwhole- 
some, or unfit for human food, and all such 
condemned meat food products shall be 
destroyed for food purposes by the establish- 
ment in the presence of an inspector. The 
Secretary may remove inspectors from any 
establishment which fails to so destroy such 
condemned meat food products. 

Subject to the Secretary’s rules and regu- 
lations the provisions of this section in re- 
gard to preservatives shall not apply to meat 
food products for export to any foreign 
country and which are prepared or packed 
according to the specifications or directions 
of the foreign purchaser, when no substance 


is used in the preparation or packing thereof 
in conflict with the laws of the foreign 
country to which said article is to be ex- 
ported. If said article is in fact sold or of- 
fered for sale for domestic use or consump- 
tion, this paragraph shall not exempt said 
article from the operation of all the other 
provisions of this chapter. 


§ 495. Canning or packing meats and prod- 
ucts; labels 

When any meat or meat food product pre- 
pared for interstate or foreign commerce 
which has been inspected under this chap- 
ter and marked “Inspected and passed” is 
placed or packed in any can, pot, tin, canvas, 
or other receptacle or covering in any estab- 
lishment where inspection is maintained 
under this chapter, the person preparing 
said product shall cause a label to be at- 
tached to said receptacle or covering, under 
the supervision of an inspector. Such label 
shall state that the contents thereof have 
been “Inspected and passed” under the pro- 
visions of this chapter. No inspection and 
examination of meat or meat food products 
deposited or inclosed in cans, tins, pots, 
canvas, or other receptacle or covering in 
any such establishment shall be deemed 
to be complete until such meat or meat 
food products have been sealed or inclosed 
in said receptacle or covering under the 
supervision of an inspector. 

No such meat or meat food products shall 
be sold or offered for sale by any person in 
interstate or foreign commerce under any 
falce or deceptive name. Established trade 
mame or names which are usual to such 
products and which are not false and de- 
ceptive and which are approved by the Sec- 
retary are permitted. 


§ 496. Inspection of establishments 


The Secretary shall cause inspections to be 
made, by experts in sanitation or by other 
competent inspectors, of all establishments 
defined in section 491 of this title in which 
cattle, sheep, swine, and goats are slaugh- 
tered and the meat and meat food products 
thereof are prepared for interstate or foreign 
commerce. The inspections shall be such as 
are necessary to inform the Secretary con- 
cerning the sanitary conditions of the es- 
tablishments, and to enable him to prescribe 
the rules and regulations of sanitation un- 
der which such establishments are main- 
tained. Where the sanitary conditions of 
any such establishment are such that the 
meat or meat food products are rendered 
unclean, unsound, unhealthful, unwhole- 
some, or otherwise unfit for human food, 
the Secretary shall refuse to allow said meat 
or meat food products to be labeled, marked, 
stamped, or tagged as “Inspected and 
passed.” 


§ 497. Time of inspections 

(a) The examinations and inspections re- 
quired by sections 492, 493, 494, and 495 of 
this title shall be made during the night- 
time as well as during the daytime when 
the slaughtering of the animals or prepara- 
tion of the meat or meat food products is 
conducted during the nighttime. 

(b) For the purposes of any examination 
and inspection under this chapter, the in- 
spectors shall have access at all times, by 
day or night, whether the establishment is 
being operated or not, to every part of the 
establishment. 

§ 498. Meat for export; inspection; clearance 

(a) The Secretary shall cause to be made 
a careful inspection of the carcasses and 
parts thereof of all cattle, sheep, swine, and 
goats, when the fresh, salted, canned, corned, 
packed, cured, or otherwise prepared meat 
or meat food products of such animals is 
intended and offered for export to any for- 
eign country, at such times and places and 
in such manner as he deems proper. 
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(b) No clearance shall be given to any ves- 
se] having on board any fresh, salted, canned, 
corned, or packed beef, mutton, pork, or goat 
meat, for export to and sale in a foreign 
country from any port in the United States, 
until the owner or shipper thereof shall ob- 
tain a certificate from an inspector that the 
cattle, sheep, swine, and goats from which 
such meat or meat food product was ob- 
tained, were sound and healthy at the time 
of inspection, and that their meat or meat 
food product is sound and wholesome, unless 
the Secretary has waived the requirement of 
such certificate for the country to which such 
meat or meat food product is to be exported. 


§ 499. Inspectors’ certificates 

The inspectors may give official certificates 
of the sound and wholesome condition of 
cattle, sheep, swine, and goats, their carcasses 
and products as described in this chapter. 

One copy of each such certificate shall be 
filed in the Department of Agriculture, an- 
other copy shall be delivered to the owner 
or shipper, and when the carcasses of cattle, 
sheep, swine, and goats, and the meat and 
meat food products thereof are sent abroad, 
a third copy shall be delivered to the chief 
officer of the vessel on which the shipment 
is made. 


§ 500. Inspection, stamps or marks 


The inspectors shall refuse to stamp, mark, 
teg, or label as “Inspected and Passed” any 
carcass or any part thereof, or meat food 
product therefrom, prepared in any estab- 
lishment subject to this chapter until the 
same has actually been inspected and found 
to be sound, healthful, wholesome, and fit 
for human food, and to contain no dyes, 
chemicals, preservatives, or ingredients 
which render such meat food product un- 
sound, unhealthful, unwholesome, or unfit 
for human food, and to have been prepared 
under proper sanitary conditions. 


§ 501. Farmers and retail butchers and deal- 
ers, exemptions 


(a) The provisions of this chapter requir- 
ing inspection to be made by the Secretary 
do not apply to animals slaughtered by any 
farmer on the farm and sold and transported 
in interstate or foreign commerce, nor to 
retail butchers and retail dealers in meat and 
meat food products, supplying their cus- 
tomers. 

No meat and meat food products derived 
from animals slaughtered by any farmer 
on the farm which are salted, cured, canned, 
or prepared into sausage, lard, or other meat 
food products at any place other than by 
the farmer on the farm upon which the ani- 
mals were slaughtered shall be transported 
in interstate or foreign commerce under the 
farmers exemption provided in this section. 
All fresh meat and all farm-cured or pre- 
pared meat and meat food products derived 
from animals slaughtered by any farmer on 
the farm which are to be used in interstate 
or foreign commerce shall be clearly marked 
with the name and address of the farmer 
on whose farm the animals were slaughtered. 

(b) The Secretary may maintain the in- 
spection provided for in this chapter at any 
establishment notwithstanding the exemp- 
tions contained in this section, and notwith- 
standing that the persons operating the same 
may be retail butchers and retail dealers or 
farmers. Where the Secretary establishes 
such inspection, the provisions of this chap- 
ter shall apply notwithstanding such exemp- 
tions, 


§ 502. Inspectors; appointment, powers, and 
duties 


The Secretary shall from time to time ap- 
point inspectors to make the examinations 
and inspections provided for under this 
chapter and to perform such other duties 
as are required by this chapter and the 
Secretary’s rules and regulations. 
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§ 503. Regulations 

The Secretary shall make such rules and 
regulations as are necessary for the efficient 
execution of the provisions of this chapter. 
All inspections and examinations under this 
chapter shall be made in the manner pro- 
vided in the Secretary’s rules and regulations 
which are not inconsistent with this chapter. 


§ 504. Cost of inspections 

The United States shall bear the cost of 
inspections rendered under the requirements 
of this chapter except the cost of overtime 
pursuant to section 394 of title 7. 


§ 505. Transportation of uninspected and 
unmarked articles 

No person shall transport or offer for 
transportation, and no carrier of interstate 
or foreign commerce shall transport or re- 
ceive for transportation from one State or 
Territory or the District of Columbia or to 
any other State or Territory or the District 
of Columbia, or to any place under the juris- 
diction of the United States, or to any for- 
eign country, any carcasses or parts thereof, 
meat, or meat food products thereof which 
have not been inspected, examined, and 
marked as “Inspected and Passed,” in ac- 
cordance with the terms of this chapter and 
with the Secretary’s rules and regulations. 


§ 506. Transportation or sale in violation of 
chapter 

No person engaged in the interstate com- 
merce of meat or meat food products shall 
transport or offer for transportation, sell or 
offer to sell, any such meat or meat food 
products in any State or Territory or in the 
District of Columbia or any place under the 
jurisdiction of the United States, other than 
in the State or Territory or in the District 
of Columbia or any place under the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States in which the 
slaughtering, packing, canning, rendering, or 
other similar establishment owned, leased, or 
operated by such person is located unless 
and until such person shall have complied 
with all of the provisions of this chapter. 


§ 507. Forgery or misuse of marks or cer- 
tificates 

No person shall forge, counterfeit, simu- 
late, or falsely represent, or shall without 
proper authority use, fail to use, or detach, 
or shall knowingly or wrongfully alter, de- 
face, or destroy, or fail to deface or destroy, 
any of the marks, stamps, tags, labels, or 
other identification devices provided for in 
this chapter, or in and as directed by the 
rules and regulations prescribed under this 
chapter by the Secretary of Agriculture, on 
any carcasses, parts of carcasses, or the food 
product, or containers thereof, subject to the 
provisions of this chapter or any certificate 
in relation thereto, authorized or required 
by this chapter or by the said rules and 
regulations of the Secretary of Agriculture. 


§ 508. Penalties generally 

Except as provided in sections 509 and 510 
of this title, whoever violates any of the pro- 
visions of this chapter shall be fined not 
more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more 
than 1 year, or both. 


§ 509. Penalty for sale or transportation of 
unfit products by exempted persons 
Whoever, being a farmer, retail butcher, 
or retail dealer acting under the exemptions 
provided in section 502 of this title, sells or 
offers for sale or transportation for interstate 
or foreign commerce any meat or meat food 
products which are diseased, unsound, un- 
healthful, unwholesome, or otherwise unfit 
for human food, knowing that such meat 
food products are intended for human con- 
sumption, shall be fined not more than 
$1,000 or imprisoned not more than 1 year, 
or both, 
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§ 510. Bribery; acceptance of gifts 

(a) Whoever gives, pays, or offers, directly 
or indirectly, to any inspector, deputy in- 
spector, chief inspector, or any other officer 
or employee of the United States authorized 
to perform any of the duties prescribed by 
this chapter or by the Secretary’s rules and 
regulations, any money or other thing of 
value, with intent to influence such inspec- 
tor, deputy inspector, chief inspector, or 
other officer or employee of the United States 
in the discharge of any duty provided for in 
this chapter, shall be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned not more than 3 years, 
or both. 

(b) Whoever, being an inspector, deputy 
inspector, chief inspector, or other officer or 
employee of the United States authorized to 
perform any of the duties prescribed by this 
chapter, accepts any money, gift, or other 
thing of value from any person, given with 
intent to influence his official action, or who 
receives or accepts from any person engaged 
in interstate or foreign commerce any gift, 
money, or other thing of value, given with 
any purpose or intent whatsoever, shall be 
summarily discharged from office and shall 
be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned 
not more than 3 years, or both. 


§ 511. Horse meat 


(a) No person shall transport or offer for 
transportation, and no carrier of interstate 
or foreign commerce shall transport or re- 
ceive for transportation from one State or 
Territory or the District of Columbia to any 
other State or Territory or the District of 
Columbia or to any place under the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States or to any foreign 
country, any equine meat or food products 
thereof unless plainly and conspicuously 
labeled, marked, branded, or tagged Horse 
meat” or “Horse-meat Product,” as the case 
may be, under rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary. 

(b) All the penalties, terms, and provisions 
in this chapter, except the exemption in 
section 501 of this title applying to animals 
slaughtered by any farmer on a farm and to 
retail butchers and retail dealers in meat 
food products supplying their customers, 
shall be applicable to (1) horses, their car- 
casses, parts of carcasses, and meat food 
products thereof, (2) the establishments and 
other places where such animals are slaugh- 
tered or the meat or meat food products 
thereof are prepared or packed for inter- 
state or foreign commerce, and (3) all per- 
sons who slaughter such animals or pre- 
pare or handle such meat or meat food prod- 
ucts for interstate or foreign commerce. 


§ 512. Dairy products for export 


This chapter shall be deemed to include 
dairy products intended for exportation to 
any foreign country. The Secretary may ap- 
ply, under rules and regulations prescribed 
by him, the provisions of this chapter for 
inspection and certification appropriate for 
ascertaining the purity and quality of such 
products, and may cause them to be so 
marked, stamped, or labeled as to secure 
their identity and make known in the mar- 
kets of foreign countries to which they may 
be sent from the United States their purity, 
quality, and grade. All the provisions of this 
chapter relating to live cattle and products 
thereof for export shall apply to dairy prod- 
ucts so inspected and certified. 


§ 513. Reindeer 
The provisions of this chapter may be ex- 
tended to the inspection of reindeer. 


Chapter 55—Animal and poultry disease pre- 
vention; transportation, import, and ez- 
port 

Sec. 

551. Measures and regulations to prevent in- 

troduction or spread of disease. 

552. Control of diseases; cooperation with 

States. 
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Research laboratories for foot-and- 
mouth and other diseases. 

. Appointment of agents to make recom- 
mendations. 

. Cooperation with Mexico; foot-and- 
mouth disease and rinderpest; reports 
to Congress. 

. Cattle grubs, research and eradication, 

International boundary fences. 

. Regulation of transportation and ex- 
portation generally. 

. Quarantine of infected areas. 

. Regulations for transportation from 
quarantined areas. 

. Transportation from quarantined areas 
prohibited; exceptions. 

. Transportation of diseased livestock or 
poultry prohibited. 

. Cattle reacting to tuberculin test, trans- 
portation of. 

. Domestic animals reacting to test for 
paratuberculosis or brucellosis. 

. Regulation and promotion of exports. 

. Suspension of importation. 

. Importation of diseased or exposed ani- 
mals and poultry prohibited. 

. Importation prohibited except at quar- 
antine stations. 

. Quarantine of imported animals and 
poultry. 

Inspection and disposition of imported 

animals and poultry. 

Disease control in District of Columbia. 

Inspection by Department as preclud- 

ing other inspections and fees. 

573. Penalties. 

574. Prosecution of violations; venue. 


§ 551. Measures and regulations to prevent 
introduction or spread of disease 

The Secretary of Agriculture may— 

(1) make regulations and take measures 
to prevent the introduction or dissemination 
of the contagion of any communicable dis- 
ease of animals or poultry from a foreign 
country into the United States or from one 

State or Territory of the United States or the 
District of Columbia to another, and 

(2) seize, quarantine, and dispose of any 
hay, straw, forage, or similar material, or 
any meats, hides, or other animal or poultry 
products coming from an infected foreign 
country to the United States, or frorm one 
State or Territory or the District of Columbia 
in transit to another State or Territory or 
the District of Columbia whenever in his 
judgment such action is advisable to guard 
against the introduction or spread of such 
contagion. 


$ 552. Control of diseases; cooperation with 
States 


571. 
572. 


(a) The Secretary of Agriculture shall pre- 
pare rules and regulations for the speedy and 
effectual control and eradication of danger- 
ous communicable diseases of domestic 
animals and poultry. He shall certify such 
rules and regulations to the executive au- 
thority of each State and Territory, and in- 
vite said authorities to cooperate in the 
execution and enforcement of the provisions 
of this chapter. Whenever the plans and 
methods of the Secretary are accepted by any 
State or Territory in which any such disease 
is declared to exist, or whenever such State or 
Territory adopts plans and methods for the 
control and eradication of the disease. and 
such plans and methods are accepted by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and whenever the 
governor of a State or other properly con- 
stituted authorities signify their readiness to 
cooperate for the extinction of the disease in 
conformity with the provisions of this 
chapter, the Secretary may expend so much 
of the money appropriated for carrying out 
the provisions of this chapter as may be 
necessary in such investigations, and in such 
disinfection and quarantine measures as may 
be necessary to prevent the spread of the 
disease from one State or Territory into an- 
other. 

(b) The Secretary of Agriculture, either 
independently or in cooperation with States 
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or political subdivisions thereof, farmers’ 
associations, and similar organizations, and 
individuals, may control and eradicate tuber- 
culosis and paratuberculosis of animals, 
avian tuberculosis, brucellosis of domestic 
animals, southern cattle ticks, hog cholera 
and related swine diseases, scabies in sheep 
and cattle, dourine in horses, scrapie and 
blue tongue in sheep, incipient or potentially 
serious minor outbreaks of diseases in 
animals and poultry, and communicable 
diseases of animals and poultry which in the 
opinion of the Secretary constitute an emer- 
gency and threaten the livestock industry of 
the country, including the purchase and 
destruction of diseased or exposed animals 
and poultry, or the destruction of such 
animals and poultry and the payment of 
indemnities therefor, in accordance with 
such regulations as the Secretary prescribes. 
As used in this subsection, the term “State” 
includes the District of Columbia and the 
pets and possessions of the United 
tates. 


§ 553. Research laboratories for foot-and- 
mouth and other diseases 


The Secretary of Agriculture may establish 
research laboratories, including the acquisi- 
tion of necessary land, buildings, or facilities, 
and also the making of research contracts 
under the authority contained in section 
4271 (a) of title 7, for research and study, 
in the United States or elsewhere, of foot- 
and-mouth disease and other animal and 
poultry diseases which in his opinion con- 
stitute a threat to the livestock or poultry 
industry of the United States. 

No live virus of foot-and-mouth disease 
may be introduced for any purpose into any 
part of the mainland of the United States 
except coastal islands separated therefrom 
by waters navigable for deep-water naviga- 
tion and which are not connected with the 
mainland by any tunnel, and except further, 
that in the event of outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease in this country, the Secretary 
of Agriculture may, at his discretion, permit 
said virus to be brought into the United 
States under adequate safeguards. 

To carry out the provisions of this section, 
the Secretary may employ technical experts 
or scientists without regard to the Classifi- 
cation Act of 1949, but the number so em- 
ployed shall not exceed five and the maxi- 
mum compensation for each shall not exceed 
$15,000 per annum. There is authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as Congress may 
deem necessary, and, in addition, the Secre- 
tary may utilize, in carrying out this section, 
funds otherwise available for the control or 
eradication of such diseases. 


§ 554. Appointment of agents to make rec- 
ommendations 


The Secretary of Agriculture may appoint 
two competent agents, who are practical 
stock raisers or experienced businessmen fa- 
miliar with questions pertaining to commer- 
cial transactions in livestock or poultry, who 
shall, under the instructions of the Secre- 
tary, examine and report upon the best 
methods of treating, transporting, and car- 
ing for animals and poultry, and the means 
to be adopted for the control and eradication 
of contagious pleuropneumonia, and provide 
against the spread of other dangerous com- 
municable diseases. The compensation of 
such agents shall be at the rate of $10 per 
diem, with all necessary expenses, while en- 
gaged in the actual performance of their 
duties under this section, when absent from 
their usual place of business or residence. 


§ 555. Cooperation with Mexico; foot-and- 
mouth disease and rinderpest; re- 
ports to Congress 


(a) The Secretary of Agriculture may co- 
operate with the Government of Mexico in 
carrying out operations or measures to eradi- 
cate, suppress, or control, or to prevent or 
retard, foot-and-mouth disease or rinderpest 
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in Mexico where he deems such action neces- 
sary to protect the livestock and related in- 
dustries of the United States. In perform- 
ing such operations or measures, the Govern- 
ment of Mexico shall be responsible for the 
authority necessary to carry them out on all 
lands and properties in Mexico and for such 
other facilities and means as are necessary 
in the discretion of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. The measure and character of coop- 
eration carried out under this section on the 
part of the United States and on the part 
of the Government of Mexico, including the 
expenditure or use of funds appropriated 
pursuant to this section, shall be such as 
may be prescribed by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture. Arrangements for such coopera- 
tion shall be made through and in consulta- 
tion with the Secretary of State. The au- 
thority contained in this section is in addi- 
tion to and not in substitution for the au- 
thority of existing law. 

(b) For purposes of this section, funds ap- 
propriated pursuant thereto may also be used 
for (1) the purchase or hire of passenger 
motor vehicles and aircraft, (2) printing and 
binding without regard to section 111 of 
title 44, (3) the employment of civilian na- 
tionals of Mexico, and (4) the construction 
and operation of research laboratories, quar- 
antine stations, and other buildings and 
facilities. 

(c) The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
make a report to the Congress on the last 
day of each month with respect to the activ- 
ities carried on under this section. 


§ 556. Cattle grubs, research and eradication 


In order to protect, promote, and conserve 
livestock and livestock products and to min- 
imize losses, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
either independently or in cooperation with 
States or subdivisions thereof, farmers’ as- 
sociations, and other organizations and indi- 
viduals, may increase and intensify research 
and investigations into problems and meth- 
ods relating to the eradication of cattle grubs 
and undertake measures to eradicate these 
parasites. As used in this section, the term 
“State” includes the District of Columbia 
and the Territories and possessions of the 
United States. Funds appropriated to carry 
out this section shall be expended in accord- 
ance with procedures prescribed by the 
Secretary. 

§ 557. International boundary fences 

The Secretary of Agriculture may permit 
the erection of fences along international 
boundary lines, but entirely within the ter- 
ritory of the United States, for the purpose 
of keeping out diseased animals and poultry. 


§ 558. Regulation of transportation and ex- 
portation generally 


In order to enable the Secretary of Agri- 
culture effectually to control and eradicate 
dangerous communicable diseases in cattle 
and other livestock and poultry, and to pre- 
vent the spread of such diseases he shall 
establish such rules and regulations concern- 
ing the exportation and transportation of 
livestock and poultry from any place within 
the United States where he may have reason 
to believe such diseases may exist into and 
through any State or Territory, and into and 
through the District of Columbia and to 
foreign countries as he deems necessary. All 
such rules and regulations shall have the 
force of law. 


§ 559. Quarantine of infected areas 

The Secretary of Agriculture shall quaran- 
tine any State or Territory or the District 
of Columbia, or any portion of any State or 
Territory or the District of Columbia, when 
he determines the fact that cattle or other 
livestock or poultry in such State or Territory 
or District of Columbia are affected with 
any communicable disease. He shall give 
written or printed notice of the establish- 
ment of quarantine to the proper officers of 
railroad, steamboat, or other transportation 
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companies doing business in or through any 
quarantined State or Territory or the District 
of Columbia, and publish such notice in such 
newspapers in the quarantined State or Ter- 
ritory or the District of Columbia as he may 
select. 


8 560. Regulations for transportation from 
quarantined areas 


The Secretary of Agriculture shall, when 
the public safety will permit, make and 
promulgate rules and regulations which shall 
permit and govern the inspection, disinfec- 
tion, certification, treatment, handling, and 
method and manner of delivery and ship- 
ment of cattle or other livestock or poultry 
from a quarantined State or Territory or the 
District of Columbia, and from the quaran- 
tined portion of any State or Territory or the 
District of Columbia, into any other State 
or Territory or the District of Columbia. 
The Secretary shall give notice of such rules 
and regulations in the manner provided in 
section 559 of this title for notice of estab- 
lishment of quarantine, 


§561. Transportation from quarantined 
areas prohibited; exceptions 


(a) No railroad company and no owners 
or masters of any vessel or boat shall receive 
for transportation or transport, no person 
shall deliver for transportation to any rail- 
road company or to the master or owner of 
any vessel or boat, and no person shall drive 
or cause to be driven on foot or transport or 
cause to be transported by private convey- 
ance, any cattle or other livestock or poultry 
from any quarantined State or Territory or 
the District of Columbia, or from any quar- 
antined portion thereof, into any other State 
or Territory or the District of Columbia, 
except in compliance with rules and regula- 
tions promulgated by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture under section 560 of this title. 

(b) The provisions of subsection (a) of 
this section and sections 559, 560, and 573 (b) 
of this title shall apply to any railroad com- 
pany or other common carrier whose road or 
line forms any part of a route over which 
cattle or other livestock or poultry are trans- 
ported in the course of shipment from any 
quarantined State or Territory or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or from the quarantined 
portion of any State or Territory or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, into any other State or 
Territory or the District of Columbia. 


§ 562. Transportation of diseased livestock or 
poultry prohibited 

No railroad company within the United 
States, and no owners or masters of any ves- 
sel or boat, shall receive for transportation or 
transport from one State or Territory to an- 
other, or from any State into the District of 
Columbia, or from the District into any 
State, any livestock or poultry affected with 
any communicable disease; nor shall any 
person deliver for such transportation to any 
railroad company, or master or owner of any 
boat or vessel, any livestock or poultry, 
knowing them to be affected with any com- 
municable disease. No person shall drive on 
foot, or transport in private conveyance, 
from one State or Territory to another, or 
from any State into the District of Columbia, 
or from the District into any State, any live- 
stock or poultry, knowing them to be affected 
with any communicable disease. 


§ 563. Cattle reacting to tuberculin test, 
transportation of 

Cattle which have reacted to the tuber- 
culin test may be shipped, transported, or 
moved from one State, Territory, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to any other State, Terri- 
tory, or the District of Columbia, for imme- 
diate slaughter, in accordance with such 
rules and regulations as shall be prescribed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. The Secre- 
tary may, in his discretion, and under such 
rules and regulations as he may prescribe, 
permit cattle which have been shipped for 
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breeding or feeding purposes from one State, 
Territory, or the District of Columbia to an- 
other State, Territory, or the District of Co- 
lumbia, and which have reacted to the 
tuberculin test subsequent to such ship- 
ment, to be reshipped in interstate commerce 
to the original owner. 


§ 564. Domestic animals reacting to test for 
paratuberculosis or brucellosis 

Domestic animals which have reacted to a 
test recognized by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture for paratuberculosis or which, never 
having been vaccinated for brucellosis, have 
reacted to a test recognized by the Secretary 
of Agriculture for brucellosis, may be 
shipped, transported, or otherwise moved 
from one State, Territory, or the District of 
Columbia to any other State, Territory, or 
the District of Columbia for immediate 
slaughter in accordance with such rules and 
regulations as the Secretary of Agriculture 
may prescribe to prevent the dissemination 
of said diseases from one State, Territory, or 
the District of Columbia to any other State, 
Territory, or the District of Columbia. The 
Secretary of Agriculture may, in his discre- 
tion and under such rules and regulations 
as he may prescibe, permit domestic animals 
which have been moved from one State, Terri- 
tory, or the District of Columbia to any other 
State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, 
for breeding purposes, and which, subsequent 
to such movement, have reacted to a test for 
brucellosis or paratuberculosis recognized by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, to be reshipped 
in interstate commerce to the original 
owner at the point of origin. 


§ 565. Regulation and promotion of exports 

(a) The Secretary of Agriculture may take 
such steps and adopt such measures, not 
inconsistent with the provisions of this 
chapter, as he deems necessary to prevent 
the exportation from any port of the United 
States to any port in a foreign country of 
livestock or poultry affected with any com- 
municable disease. 

(b) In order to promote the exportation 
of livestock and poultry from the United 
States the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
make special investigation as to the exist- 
ence of any communicable disease, along the 
borders between the United States and for- 
eign countries, and along the lines of trans- 
portation from all parts of the United States 
to ports from which livestock or poultry are 
exported, and shall, from time to time, es- 
tablish such regulations concerning the ex- 
portation and transportation of livestock or 
poultry as the results of such investigations 
may require. 

(c) The Secretary of Agriculture, by such 
orders and regulations as he prescribes, may 
cause inspection to be made of all cattle, 
sheep, other ruminants, swine, and poultry 
intended for exportation, and provide for 
the disinfection of all vessels engaged in the 
transportation thereof, and of all barges or 
other vessels used in the conveyance of such 
animals and poultry to the ocean steamer 
or other vessels, and of all attendants and 
their clothing, and of all headropes and 
other appliances used in such exportation. 
If, upon such inspection, any such animals 
or poultry are adjudged, under the Secre- 
tary’s regulations, to be infected or to have 
been exposed to infection so as to be 
dangerous to other animals or poultry, they 
shall not be allowed to be placed upon any 
vessel for exportation. The expense of all 
the inspection and disinfection provided for 
in this subsection shall be borne by the 
owners of the vessels on which such animals 
or poultry are exported. 

(d) The Secretary shall cause to be made 
a careful inspection of all cattle, sheep, 
swine, and goats intended and offered for ex- 
port to foreign countries at such times and 
places, and in such manner, as he deems 
proper to ascertain whether such animals are 
free from disease. 
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(e) No clearance shall be given to any 
vessel having on board cattle, sheep, swine, 
or goats for export to a foreign country until 
the owner or shipper of such animals has a 
certificate from an inspector stating that 
the animals are sound and healthy, or unless 
the Secretary has waived the requirement of 
such certificate for export to the particular 
country to which they are to be exported. 


§ 566. Suspension of importation 


Whenever, in the opinion of the President, 
it is necessary for the protection of animals, 
including poultry, in the United States 
against communicable diseases, he may, by 
proclamation, suspend the importation of all 
or any class of animals or poultry for a lim- 
ited time, and may change, modify, revoke, 
or renew such proclamation, as the public 
good may require. During the time of such 
suspension the importation of any such ani- 
mals or poultry shall be unlawful. 


§ 567. Importation of diseased or exposed 
animals and poultry prohibited 

No person shall import cattle, sheep, other 
ruminants, swine, and poultry, which are 
diseased or infected with any disease, or 
which have been exposed to such infection 
within 60 days next before their exportation. 
However, the Secretary of Agriculture may 
by regulations permit the admission from 
Mexico into the State of Texas of cattle 
which have been infested with or exposed to 
ticks upon being freed therefrom. 


§ 568. Importation prohibited except at 
quarantine stations 

No person shall import cattle, sheep, other 
huminants, swine, and poultry except at 
ports designated as quarantine stations by 
the Secretary of Agriculture with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

If any animals and poultry subject to 
quarantine are brought into any port of the 
United States where no quarantine station 
is established, the collector of such port shall 
require such animals and poultry to be con- 
veyed to the nearest quarantine station by 
the vessel on which they are imported or are 
found, at the expense of the owner. 


§ 569. Quarantine of imported animals and 
poultry 

The Secretary of Agriculture may, at the 
expense of the owner, place and retain in 
quarantine all cattle, sheep, other ruminants, 
swine, and poultry imported into the United 
States, at ports designated by him for such 
purpose, and under such conditions as he by 
regulation prescribes, respectively, for the 
several classes of animals and poultry above 
described. 

For the purpose of such quarantine, the 
Secretary may purchase, construct, or rent 
such lands, buildings, animals, tools, fixtures, 
and appurtenances as may be necessary, and 
he may appoint such veterinary surgeons, 
inspectors, officers, and employees as he 
deems necessary to maintain such quaran- 
tine and provide for the execution of the 
other provisions of sections 565 (c), 566-570, 
and 573 (e) of this title. 


$570. Inspection and disposition of im- 
ported animals and poultry 

(a) The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
cause careful inspection to be made of all 
imported cattle, sheep, other ruminants, 
swine, and poultry, to ascertain whether such 
animals and poultry are infected with com- 
municable diseases or have been exposed to 
infection so as to be dangerous to other 
animals and poultry. Such animals and 
poultry shall then be either placed in quar- 
antine or dealt with according to the Secre- 
tary’s regulations. 

All food, litter, manure, clothing, utensils, 
and other appliances that have been so re- 
lated to such animals and poultry on board 
ship as to be judged liable to convey infec- 
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tion shall be dealt with according to the 
Secretary’s regulations. 

(b) The Secretary of Agriculture may cause 
to be slaughtered such of the animals and 
poultry named in subsection (a) of this 
section as may be, under his regulations, 
adjudged to be infected with any communi- 
cable disease, or to have been exposed to 
infection so as to be dangerous to other 
animals and poultry. The value of animals 
and poultry slaughtered as being exposed to 
infection but not infected may be ascer- 
tained by agreement of the Secretary and 
the owners thereof if practicable; otherwise, 
by the appraisal by two persons familiar 
with the character and value of such prop- 
erty, appointed by the Secretary, whose deci- 
sion, if they agree, shall be final; otherwise, 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall decide be- 
tween them, and his decision shall be final. 
The amount of the value thus ascertained 
shall be paid to the owner thereof out of 
money in the Treasury appropriated for the 
use of the Bureau of Animal Industry or for 
the use of such other bureau or agency, or 
of any officer, of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, to which or to whom the Secretary may 
delegate the functions heretofore or hereafter 
exercised by him through the Bureau of 
Animal Industry; but no payment shall be 
made for any animals or poultry imported 
in violation of the provisions of sections 
566-570 or 573 (e) of this title. 


§ 571. Disease control in District of Columbia 

Whenever any communicable disease af- 
fecting domestic animals or poultry is 
brought into or breaks out in the District of 
Columbia, the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia shall take measures to suppress 
the disease promptly and to prevent it from 
spreading. For this purpose the Commis- 
sioners may (1) require that any premises 
or farms where such disease exists, or has 
existed, be put in quarantine; (2) order that 
all or any animals and poultry coming into 
the District be detained at any place for the 
purpose of inspection and examination; (3) 
prescribe regulations for and require the de- 
struction of animals or poultry affected with 
communicable disease, and for the proper 
disposition of their hides and carcasses; and 
(4) prescribe regulations for disinfection, 
and such other regulations as they may 
deem necessary to prevent infection or con- 
tagion being communicated. The Commis- 
sioners shall report to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture any actions taken under this section. 


§ 572. Inspection by Department as preclud- 
ing other inspections and fees 

Whenever the Secretary of Agriculture, or 
any inspector or assistant inspector of the 
Department of Agriculture designated by the 
Secretary for such purpose, issues a certifi- 
cate showing that such officer has in- 
spected any cattle or other livestock or 
poultry which are about to be shipped, 
driven, or transported from one locality to 
another as stated in section 558 of this title, 
and has found them free from any communi- 
cable disease, such animals or poultry, so 
inspected and certified, may he shipped, 
driven, or transported from such place into 
and through any State or Territory or the 
District of Columbia, or they may be ex- 
ported from the United States, without fur- 
ther inspection or the exaction of fees of any 
kind, except such as may at any time be 
ordered or exacted by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. For the purposes of such inspec- 
tion, all such animals and poultry shall at 
all times be under the control and supervi- 
sion of the Secretary of Agriculture. 


§ 573. Penalties 

(a) Whoever knowingly violates section 
551, 558 or 572 of this title or the orders or 
regulations made in pursuance thereof shall 


be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned 
not more than 1 year, or both. 
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(b) Whoever violates section 561 of this 
title shall be fined not more than $1,000 or 
imprisoned not more than 1 year, or both. 

(c) The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
give notice of the existence of contagion in 
any infected locality by notice, in writing, 
to the proper officials or agents of any rail- 
road, steamboat, or other transportation 
company doing business in or through such 
locality, and by publication in such news- 
papers as he may select. Whoever, being a 
person operating any such railroad, or 
master or owner of any boat or vessel, or 
owner or custodian of or person having con- 
trol over such cattle or other livestock or 
poultry within such infected district, know- 
ingly violates section 562 of this title shall 
be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned 
not more than 1 year, or both. 

(d) Whoever violates section 565 (d) (e) 
of this title shall be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned not more than 1 year, 
or both. 

(e) Whoever knowingly violates section 
567 of this title shall be fined not more than 
$5,000 or imprisoned not more than 3 years. 
Any vessel or vehicle used in such unlawful 
importation within the knowledge of the 
master or owner of such vessel or vehicle 
that such importation is diseased or has 
been exposed to infection as described in 
section 567 of this title, shall be forfeited 
to the United States. 


§ 574. Prosecution of violations; venue 


The several United States attorneys shall 
prosecute all violations of this chapter which 
are brought to their notice by any person 
making complaint under oath, in the United 
States district court or Territorial court held 
within the district in which the violation has 
been committed. 


Chapter 57—Serums and analogous products 

Sec. 

611. Preparation and sale of serum, etc. 

612. Licensing and inspection of establish- 
ments. 

613. Regulations for preparation and sale. 

614. Importation regulated and prohibited. 

615. Permits for and inspection of imports. 

616. Revocation or suspension of licenses or 
permits. 

617. Penalties. 


§ 611. Preparation and sale of serum, etc. 


No person shall prepare, sell, barter, or 
exchange in the District of Columbia, in the 
Territories, or in any place under the juris- 
diction of the United States, or ship or de- 
liver for shipment from one State or Terri- 
tory or the District of Columbia to any 
other State or Territory or the District of 
Columbia— 

(1) any worthless, contaminated, danger- 
ous, or harmful virus, serum, toxin, or analo- 


gous product intended for use in the treat- 


ment of domestic animals; or 

(2) any virus, serum, toxin, or analogous 
product manufactured within the United 
States and intended for use in the treatment 
of domestic animals, unless and until such 
product has been prepared, under and in 
compliance with regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, at an establish- 
ment holding an unsuspended and unrevoked 
license issued by the Secretary under this 
chapter. 


§ 612. Licensing and inspection of establish- 
ments 


(a) The Secretary of Agriculture may is- 
sue, suspend, and revoke licenses for the 
maintenance of establishments for the prepa- 
ration of viruses, serums, toxins, and analo- 
gous products, for use in the treatment of 
domestic animals, intended for sale, barter, 
exchange, or shipment as specified in section 
611 of this title. 

(b) All licenses issued to establishments 
under this chapter shall be issued on con- 
dition that the licensee shall permit the in- 
spection of such establishments and of such 
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products and their preparation. Any officer, 
agent, or employee of the Department. of 
Agriculture duly authorized by the Secretary 
for the purpose may enter and inspect any 
establishment licensed under this chapter at 
any hour of the day or night. 
§ 613. Regulations for preparation and sale 
The Secretary of Agriculture may make and 
promulgate from time to time such rules 
and regulations as may be necessary to pre- 
vent the preparation, sale, barter, exchange, 
or shipment as specified in section 611 of this 
title of any worthless, contaminated, danger- 
ous, or harmful virus, serum, toxin, or analo- 
gous product for use in the treatment of 
domestic animals. 


§ 614. Importation regulated and prohibited 

No person shall import into the United 
States, without a permit from the Secretary 
of Agriculture, any virus, serum, toxin, or 
analogous product for use in the treatment 
of domestic animals, and no person shall im- 
port into the United States any worthless, 
contaminated, dangerous, or harmful virus, 
serum, toxin, or analogous product for use 
in the treatment of domestic animals. 


§ 615. Permits for and inspection of imports 


(a) The Secretary of Agriculture may issue 
permits for the importation into the United 
States of viruses, serums, toxins, and analo- 
gous products, for use in the treatment of 
domestic animals, which are not worthless, 
contaminated, dangerous, or harmful. 

(b) The Secretary may cause to be exam- 
ined and inspected all viruses, serums, tox- 
ins, and analogous products, for use in the 
treatment of domestic animals, which are 
being imported or offered for importation 
into the United States, to determine whether 
such products are worthless, contami- 
nated, dangerous, or harmful. If it appears 
that any such product is worthless, contami- 
nated, dangerous, or harmful, such product 
shall be denied entry and shall be destroyed 
or returned at the expense of the owner or 
importer. 


§ 616. Revocation or suspension of licenses or 
permits 

The Secretary of Agriculture may suspend 
or reyoke any license or permit issued under 
this chapter, after opportunity for hearing 
has been granted the licensee or importer, 
when the Secretary is satisfied that such li- 
cense or permit is being used to facilitate 
or effect the preparation, sale, barter, ex- 
change, or shipment as specified in section 
611 of this title, or the importation into the 
United States, of any worthless, contami- 
nated, dangerous, or harmful virus, serum, 
toxin, or analogous product for use in the 
treatment of domestic animals. 
§ 617. Penalties 

Whoever violates any of the provisions of 
this chapter shall be fined not more than 
$1,000 or imprisoned not more than one year, 
or both. 

PART III,— NARCOTICS 


Chapter Sec, 
91. Administration SGT.» | 
93. Narcotics import and export —— 761 
95. Domestic opium poppy produc- 

tion) control usonan 811 

Chapter 91—Administration 

Sec. 
711. Administration of Part III; delegation 


of functions, 

712. Departmental cooperation in discharge 
of international obligations. 

713. Cooperation with States in suppression 
of abuse. 

714. Payments for information. 

§ 711. Administration of Part II; delegation 

of functions 
Except as otherwise provided by law, the 

administration and enforcement of this part 

are vested in the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Such Secretary’s functions under this part 
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ghall be performed by him or, subject to his 
direction and control, by such officers, agen- 
cies and bureaus of the Department of the 


Treasury as he designates. 


§ 712. Departmental cooperation in dis- 
charge of international obligations 


The Secretary of the Treasury shall co- 
operate with the Secretary of State in the 
discharge of the international obligations of 
the United States concerning the traffic in 
narcotic drugs. 


§ 713. Cooperation with States in suppres- 
sion of abuse 

(a) The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
cooperate with the several States in the 
suppression of the abuse of narcotic drugs 
in their respective jurisdictions, and to that 
end he may: 

(1) Cooperate in the drafting of such legis- 
lation as may be needed to effect the end 
named; and 

(2) Arrange for the exchange of informa- 
tion concerning the use and abuse of nar- 
cotic drugs in said States and for cooperation 
in the institution and prosecution of cases 
in the courts of the United States and before 
the licensing boards and courts of the 
several States. 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury may 
prescribe such regulations as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this section. 


§ 714. Payments for information concerning 
violations of laws 

The Secretary of the Treasury may pay to 
any person, from funds now or hereafter 
appropriated for the enforcement of the 
narcotic laws of the United States, for infor- 
mation concerning a violation of any nar- 
cotic law of the United States, resulting in a 
seizure of contraband narcotics, such sum 
or sums of money as he may deem appro- 
priate, without reference to any moieties or 
rewards to which such person may otherwise 
be entitled by law. All payments under 
authority of this section to any informer in 
any foreign country shall be made only 
through an accredited consul or vice consul 
of the United States stationed in such coun- 
try, and every such payment shall be sup- 
ported by a voucher with an accompanying 
certificate of such consul or vice consul that 
the payment of the amount stated on the 
voucher has been made to the informer 
named, and at the place and time specified 
on such voucher, 


Chapter 93—Narcotics import and export 


Sec. 

761. Definitions. 

762. Rules and regulations. 

763. Importation; exceptions and restric- 
tions; forfeitures. 

764. Import for purpose of transportation to 


another country; transfer between’ 


vessels. 

765. Penalty for unlawful import, receipt, 
transportation or sale; subsequent 
offenses; procedure; evidence; liability 
of masters and persons in charge. 

766. Presumption and burden of proof as to 
importation of smoking opium. 

767. Exportation; exception; laws of foreign 
governments. 

768. Penalty for unlawful export. 

769. Penalty for having in possession or con- 
trol on board United States vessel. 


of masters and 
sons in charge, 

771. Share of fine to informer. 

772. Short title. 


§ 761. Definitions 
As used in this chapter, unless the context 
requires a different 
(a) “narcotic drug”, “‘issonipecaine,” and 
“opiate” shall have the same 


meaning 
ascribed to these terms as used in the In- 
ternal Revenue Code; 
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(b) “United States,” when used in a geo- 
graphical sense, includes the several States 
and Territories, and the District of Columbia; 

(c) “Secretary” means the Secretary of the 


easury; 
(d) “person” means an individual, part- 
nership, corporation, or association. 


§ 762. Rules and regulations 


The Secretary shall prescribe and publish 
all proper rules and regulations to carry into 
effect the authority vested in him by this 
chapter. 


§ 763. Importation; exceptions and restric- 
tions; forfeitures 


(a) No narcotic drug may be imported or 
brought into the United States or any Ter- 
ritory under its control or jurisdiction, ex- 
cept that, under such regulations as the 
Secretary shall prescribe— 

(1) Such amounts of crude opium and 
coca leaves as the Secretary finds to be nec- 
essary to provide for medical and scientific 
uses may be so imported or brought in; but 
no crude opium may be imported or brought 
in for the purpose of manufacturing heroin, 
and the Secretary may limit further or pro- 
hibit entirely the importation or bringing 
in of crude opium, to the extent that he 
finds that the medical and scientific needs of 
the United States for opium or opium prod- 
ucts are being, or can be, supplied by opium 
poppies produced in accordance with chapter 
95 of this title; and 

(2) Amounts of coca leaves in addition to 
the amount permitted under paragraph (1) 
of this subsection may be imported or 
brought in; but after the entry of such addi- 
tional amounts into the United States or any 
Territory under its control or jurisdiction, all 
cocaine, ecgonine, and all salts, derivatives, 
and preparations from which cocaine or 
ecgonine may be synthesized or made, con- 
tained therein, shall be destroyed under the 
supervision of the Secretary or his authorized 
representative. 

(b) All narcotic drugs imported under 
subsection (a) of this section shall be sub- 
ject to the duties which are now or may 
hereafter be imposed upon such drugs when 
imported. 

(c) Any narcotic drug imported or brought 
into the United States or any territory under 
its control or jurisdiction, contrary to law, 
shall— 

(1) If smoking opium, or opium prepared 
for smoking, be seized and summarily for- 
feited to the United States Government 
without the necessity of instituting for- 
feiture proceedings of any character; or 

(2) If any other narcotic drug be seized 
and forfeited to the United States Govern- 
ment, without regard to its value, in the 
manner provided by sections 1607 and 1608 
of title 19, or the provisions of law hereafter 
enacted which are amendatory of, or in sub- 
stitution for, such sections. 

(d) Any narcotic drug which is forfeited 
in a proceeding for condemnation or not 
claimed under sections 1607 and 1608 of title 
19, or which is summarily forfeited as pro- 
vided in subsection (c) of this section, shall 
be placed in the custody of the Secretary 
and in his discretion be destroyed or deliv- 
ered to some agency of the United States 
Government for use for medical or scientific 
purposes, 

§ 764. Import for purpose of transportation 
to another country; transfer between 
vessels 

No smoking opium, or opium prepared for 
smoking, shall be admitted into the United 
States or into any territory under its con- 
trol or jurisdiction for transportation to 
another country, or be transferred or trans- 
shipped from one vessel to another vessel 
within any waters of the United States for 
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§ 765. Penalty for unlawful import, receipt, 
transportation or sale; subsequent 


offenses; procedure; evidence; lia- 
bility of masters and persons in 
charge 


(a) Whoever fraudulently or knowingly 
imports or brings any narcotic drug into 
the United States or any territory under its 
control, or jurisdiction, contrary to law, or 
receives, conceals, buys, sells, or in any man- 
ner facilitates the transportation, conceal- 
ment, or sale of any such narcotic drug after 
being imported or brought in, knowing the 
same to have been imported contrary to law, 
or conspires to commit any of such acts in 
violation of the laws of the United States, 
shall be fined not more than $2,000 and 
imprisoned not less than 2 or more than 
5 years. For a second offense, the offender 
shall be fined not more than $2,000 and 
imprisoned not less than 5 or more than 10 
years. For a third or subsequent offense, 
the offender shall be fined not more than 
$2,000 and imprisoned not less than 10 or 
more than 20 years. Upon conviction for 
a second or subsequent offense, the imposi- 
tion or execution of sentence shall not be 
suspended and probation shall not be 
granted. For the purpose of this subsection, 
an offender shall be considered a second or 
subsequent offender, as the case may be, if 
he previously has been convicted of any of- 
fense the penalty for which is provided in 
this subsection or in section 2557 (b) (1) 
of the Internal Revenue Code, or if he pre- 
viously has been convicted of any offense 
the penalty for which was provided in sec- 
tion 9, chapter 1, of the act of December 17, 
1914 (38 Stat. 789), as amended; section 1, 
chapter 202 of the act of May 26, 1922 (42 
Stat. 596), as amended; section 12, chapter 
553, of the act of August 2, 1937 (50 Stat. 
556), as amended; or section 2557 (b) (1) 
or 2596 of the Internal Revenue Code, as 
amended. After conviction, but prior to pro- 
nouncement of sentence, the court shall be 
advised by the United States attorney 
whether the conviction is the offender's first 
or a subsequent offense. If it is not a first 
offense, the United States attorney shall 
file an information setting forth the prior 
convictions. The offender shall have the op- 
portunity in open court to affirm or deny 
that he is identical with the pre- 
viously convicted. If he denies the iden- 
tity, sentence shall be postponed for such 
time as to permit a trial before a jury on 
the sole issue of the offender's identity with 
the person previously convicted. If the of- 
fender is found by the jury to be the per- 
son previously convicted, or if he acknowl- 
edges that he is such person, he shall be 
sentenced as prescribed in this subsection, 

Whenever on trial for a violation of this 
subsection the defendant is shown to have 
or to have had possession of the narcotic 
drug, such possession shall be deemed suf- 
ficient evidence to authorize conviction un- 
less the defendant explains the possession 
to the satisfaction of the jury. 

(b) No master of any vessel or other 
watercraft, or person in charge of a rail- 
road car or other vehicle, shall be liable un- 
der subsection (a) of this section if he satis- 
fies the jury that he had no knowledge of 
and used due diligence to prevent the pres- 
ence of the narcotic drug in or on such ves- 
sel, watercraft, railroad car, or other vehicle; 
but the narcotic drug shall be seized, for- 
feited, and disposed of as provided in sub- 
sections (c) and (d) of section 763 of this 
title. 

§ 766. Presumption and burden of proof as to 
importation of smoking opium 

All smoking opium or opium prepared for 
smoking found within the United States 
shall be presumed to haye been imported 
contrary to law, and the burden of proof shall 
be on the claimant or the accused to rebut 
such presumption, 
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$ 767. Exportation; exceptions; laws of for- 
eign governments 

(a) No person subject to the jurisdiction 
of the United States Government shall ex- 
port or cause to be exported from the United 
States, or from territory under its control 
or jurisdiction, any narcotic drug to any 
other country except to a country which has 
ratified and become a party to the conven- 
tion and final protocol between the United 
States Government and other powers for the 
suppression of the abuses of opium and other 
drugs, commonly known as the International 
Opium Conyention of 1912, and then only if— 

(1) such country has instituted and main- 
tains in conformity with that convention, a 
system, which the Secretary deems adequate, 
of permits or licenses for the control of im- 
ports of such narcotic drugs; 

(2) the narcotic drug is consigned to an 
authorized permittee; and 

(3) there is furnished to the Secretary 
proof deemed adequate by him that the nar- 
cotic drug is to be applied exclusively to 
medical and scientific uses within the coun- 
try to which exported, that it will not ke 
reexported from such country, and that there 
is an actual shortage of and a demand for 
the narcotic drug for medical and scientific 
uses within such country. 

(b) The exceptions contained in subsec- 
tion (a) of this section shall not apply to 
smoking opium or opium prepared for smok- 
ing, the exportation of which is absolutely 
prohibited. 

(c) The Secretary of State shall request 
all foreign governments to communicate 
through the diplomatic channels copies of 
the laws and regulations promulgated in their 
respective countries which prohibit or regu- 
late the importation and shipment in transit 
of any narcotic drug and, when received, shall 
advise the Secretary thereof. 

§ 768. Penalty for unlawful export 

Any person who exports, or conspires to 
export, any narcotic drugs in violation of 
section 767 of this title shall be fined not 
more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more 
than 2 years, or both. 


§ 769. Penalty for having in possession or 
control on board United States 
vessel 

(a) Any person who brings on board, or 
has in his possession or control on board, 
any vessel of the United States, while en- 
gaged on a foreign voyage, any narcotic drug 
not constituting a part of the cargo entered 
in the manifest or part of the ship stores, 

shall be fined not more than $5,000 or im- 

prisoned not more than five years, or both. 

(b) As used in subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion, “narcotic drug” means any narcotic 
drug defined by section 761 of this title, or 

“marihuana” as defined in the Internal Reve- 

nue Code, 


$ 770. Penalty for possession, receipt, or 
concealment of smoking opium; 
evidence; liability of masters and 
persons in charge 
(a) Any person, subject to the jurisdiction 
of the United States, who, either as principal 
or as accessory, receives or has in his posses- 
sion, or conceals on board of or transports 
on any foreign or domestic vessel or other 
water craft or railroad car or other vehicle 
destined to or bound from the United States 
or any possession thereof, any smoking 
opium or opium prepared for smoking, or 
who, having knowledge of the presence in or 
on any such vessel, water craft, or vehicle of 
such article, does not report the same to the 
principal officer thereof, shall be punished as 
provided in section 765 of this title, When- 
ever on trial for violation of this section the 
defendant is shown to have or to have had 
possession of such opium, such 
shall be deemed sufficient evidence to au- 
thorize conviction, unless the defendant 
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shall explain the possession to the satisfac- 
tion of the jury. 

(b) No master of a vessel or other water 
craft or person in charge of a railroad car or 
other vehicle shall be liable under this sec- 
tion if he satisfies the jury that he had no 
knowledge and used due diligence to prevent 
the presence of such article in or on such 
vessel, water craft, car, or other vehicle; but 
any such article shall be forfeited and de- 
stroyed. 


§ 771. Share of fine to informer 


One-half of any fine recovered from any 
person or persons convicted of an offense 
under this chapter may be paid to the person 
or persons giving information leading to 
such recovery, and one-half of any bail for- 
feited and collected in any proceedings 
brought under this chapter may be paid to 
the person or persons giving the information 
which led to the institution of such pro- 
ceedings, if so directed by the court exercis- 
ing jurisdiction in the case. No payment for 
giving information shall be made to any 
officer or employee of the United States, 


§ 772. Short title 


This chapter may be cited as the “Nar- 
cotic Drugs Import and Export Act.” 


Chapter 95—Domestic Opium Poppy 
Production Control 
Sec. 
811. Declaration of policy; assistance from 
Federal agencies. 
812. Definitions. 
813. Rules and regulations. 
814. Licenses; qualifications; 
revocation and renewal. 
Distribution by Federal Government; 
personnel of Treasury Department 
excepted from prohibitions. 
816. Production, purchase, manufacture, sale, 
or transportation by unlicensed per- 


limitations; 
815. 


sons. 

Seizure and forfeiture of oplum poppies 
illegally possessed; disposition. 

818. Penalties. 

819. Pleading, presumptions, and burden of 

proof. 

820. Application to, and of, other laws. 

821. Territorial application. 

822. Short title. 


§ 811. Declaration of policy; assistance from 
Federal agencies 


(a) It is the purpose of this chapter to— 

(1) discharge more effectively the obliga- 
tions of the United States under the Inter- 
national Opium Convention of 1912, and the 
Convention for Limiting the Manufacture 
and Regulating the Distribution of Narcotic 
Drugs of 1931, as amended by the Protocol 
signed at Lake Success, N. Y., on Decem- 
ber 11, 1946; 

(2) promote the public health and the 
general welfare; 

(3) regulate interstate and foreign com- 
merce in opium poppies; and 

(4). safeguard the revenue derived from 
taxation of opium and opium products. 

(b) Other departments, bureaus, and in- 
dependent establishments of the Govern- 
ment, when requested by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, shall furnish such assistance, 
including technical advice, as will aid in 
carrying out the purposes of this chapter. 

§ 812. Definitions 

As used in this chapter— 

1. “produce” or “production” includes the 
planting, cultivation, growth, harvesting, and 
any other activity which facilitates the 
growth of the opium poppy; 

2. “opium poppy” includes the plant Papa- 
ver somniferum, any other plant which is the 
source of opium or opium products, and any 
part of any such plant; 

3. “opium” includes the- inspissated juice 
of the opium poppy, in crude or refined form; 

4. “opium products” includes opium and 
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_ all substances obtainable from opium or the 


opium poppy, except the seed thereof; 
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5. “Secretary” means the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury; 

6. “person” means an individual, company, 
partnership, corporation, or association. 


§ 813. Rules and regulations 


The Secretary may prescribe and publish 
all necessary rules and regulations for carry- 
ing out the provisions of this chapter. 


§ 814. Licenses; qualifications; limitations; 
revocation and renewal 


(a) Any person who desires to procure a 
license to produce the opium poppy, or to 
manufacture opium or opium products, shall 
make application therefor in such manner 
and form as the Secretary shall by rules and 
regulations prescribe. 

(b) A license to produce the opium poppy 
shall be issued only to a person who, in the 
opinion of the Secretary, is determined to 
be a person— N 

(1) of good moral character; 

(2) of suitable financial standing and 
farming experience; 

(3) who owns or controls suitable farm 
land to be used as a production area, in 
such locality, as will, in the judgment of 
the Secretary, render reasonably probable 
the efficient and diligent performance of the 
operations of producing the opium poppy in 
appropriate number and quality; and 

(4) who complies with such additional re- 
quirements as the Secretary shall deem and 
prescribe as reasonably necessary for the 
controlled production and distribution of the 
opium poppy. 

Each such license shall be nontransferable 
and shall be valid only to the extent of the 
production area and maximum weight of 
opium poppy yield specified in the license, 
shall state the locality of the production area, 
and shall be effective for a period of 1 year 
from the date of issue and may be renewed, 
in the discretion of the Secretary, for a like 
period. 

(c) A license to manufacture opium or 
opium products shall be issued only to a 
person who, in the opinion of the Secretary, 
is determined to be a person— 

(1) of good moral character; 

(2) who possesses a method and facilities, 
deemed satisfactory to the Secretary, for the 
efficient and economical extraction of opium 
or opium products; 

(3) who has such experience in manu- 
facturing and marketing other medicinal 
drugs as to render reasonably probable the 
orderly and lawful distribution of opium 
or opium products of suitable quality to 
supply medical and scientific needs; and 

(4) who complies with such additional re- 
quirements as the Secretary shall deem and 
prescribe as reasonably necessary for the 
controlled production, manufacture, and 
distribution of the opium poppy, opium, or 
opium products. 

Such license shall be nontransferable, 
shall state the maximum quantity of opium 
poppies purchasable or obtainable thereun- 
der, and shall be effective for a period of 
1 year from the date of issue and may be 
renewed, in the discretion of the Secretary, 
for a like period. 

(d) All licenses issued under this section 
shall be limited to such number, localities, 
and areas as the Secretary shall determine 
to be appropriate to supply the medical and 
scientific needs of the United States for 
opium or opium products, with due regard 
to provision for reasonable reserves. 
Nothing contained in this section shall be 
construed as requiring the Secretary to is- 
sue or renew any license or licenses under 
the provisions hereof. 

(e) The Secretary may revoke or refuse to 
renew any license issued under this section, 
if, after due notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing, he finds such action to be in the public 
interest, or finds that the licensee has failed 
to maintain the requisite qualifications. 
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§ 815, Distribution by Federal Government; 
personnel of Treasury Department 
excepted from prohibitions 

(a) The Secretary, whenever in his opin- 
ion the medical and scientific needs of the 
Nation will not be met by importation or 
licensed production, shall provide for the 
acquisition of opium poppy seed, for the pro- 
duction of the opium poppy, for the manu- 
facture of opium or opium products, and for 
the use, sale, giving away, or other proper 
distribution of opium poppy seed, opium 
poppies, opium, or opium products by the 
United States Government either directly or 
through and with the approval of the head 
of any agency of the Government, including 
any Government-owned or controlled cor- 
poration. 

(b) None of the prohibitions contained in 
this chapter shall apply to any officer or em- 
ployee of the United States Treasury De- 
partment, who in the performance of his 
official duties and within the scope of his 
authority engages in any of the businesses 
or activities herein described, nor to any 
other officer or employee of the United States 
Government, who in the performance of his 
official duties, within the scope of his au- 
thority and with the approval of the Sec- 
retary, engages in any of the businesses or 
activities herein described. 


§ 816. Production, purchase, manufacture, 
sale or transportation by unlicensed 
persons 

(a) No person who is not the holder of a 
proper license authorizing him to produce 
the opium poppy, duly issued to him by the 
Secretary, shall produce or attempt to pro- 
duce the opium poppy, or permit the produc- 
tion of the opium noppy in or upon any place 
owned, occupied, used, or controlled by him. 

(b) Except as otherwise provided in sub- 
section (e) of this section, no person shall— 

(1) purchase or in any other manner ob- 
tain the opium poppy, unless he is the holder 
of a proper license to produce the opium 
poppy or to manufacture opium or opium 
products, duly issued to him by the Secre- 
tary; or 
(2) sell, transfer, convey any interest in, 
or give away the opium poppy to any person 
not so licensed. 

(c) No person who is not the holder of a 
proper license authorizing him to manu- 
facture opium or opium products, duly 
issued to him by the Secretary, shall manu- 
facture, compound, or extract opium or 
opium products from the opium poppy. 

(d) No person who is not the holder of a 
proper license authorizing him to produce 
the opium poppy or to manufacture opium 
or opium products, duly issued to him by 
the Secretary, shall send, ship, carry, trans- 
port, or deliver any opium poppies within 
any State, Territory, the District of Colum- 
bia, the Canal Zone, or insular possession of 
the United States, or from any State, Terri- 
tory, the District of Columbia, the Canal 
Zone, or insular possession of the United 
States, into any other State, Territory, the 
District of Columbia, the Canal Zone, or in- 
sular possession of the United States. Noth- 
ing contained in this subsection shall apply 
to any common carrier engaged in transport- 
ing opium poppies pursuant to an agreement 
with a person duly licensed under section 814 
of this title as a producer of the opium 
poppy, or as a manufacturer of opium or 
opium products, or to any employee of any 
person so licensed while acting within the 
scope of his employment. 

(e) No person shall sell, transfer, convey 
any interest in, or give away, except to a 
person duly licensed under section 814 of 
this title, opium poppy seed for the purpose 
of opium poppy production, nor shall any 
unlicensed person purchase or otherwise ob- 
tain such seed for such purpose; but the seed 
obtained from opium poppies produced by 
licensed producers may be sold or transferred 
by such producers to unlicensed persons, and 
may thereafter be resold or transferred, for 
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ultimate consumption as a spice seed or for 
the manufacture of oil. 


§ 817. Seizure and forfeiture of opium pop- 
pies illegally possessed; disposition 


(a) Any opium poppies produced or other- 
wise obtained in violation of any of the pro- 
visions of this chapter shall be seized by, 
and forfeited to, the United States. 

(b) The failure, upon demand by the Sec- 
retary, or his duly authorized agent, of the 
person in occupancy or control of land or 
premises upon which opium poppies are be- 
ing produced or stored to produce an appro- 
priate license, or proof that he is the holder 
thereof, shall constitute authority for the 
seizure and forfeiture of such opium pop- 

ies. 

. (c) The Secretary, or his duly authorized 
agent, shall have authority to enter upon 
any land (but not a dwelling house, unless 
pursuant to a search warrant issued accord- 
ing to law) where opium poppies are being 
produced or stored, for the purposes of en- 
forcing the provisions of this chapter. 

(d) Any opium poppies, the owner or 
owners of which are unknown, seized by or 
coming into the possession of the United 
States in the enforcement of this chapter 
shall be forfeited to the United States. 

(e) The Secretary shall destroy any opium 
poppies seized by, and forfeited to, the 
United States under this section, or deliver 
them for medical or scientific purposes to 
any department, bureau, or other agency of 
the United States Government, upon proper 
application therefor under such regulations 
as he may prescribe. 

§ 818. Penalties 

(a) Any person who violates any provi- 
sion of this chapter shall be fined not more 
than $2,000 or imprisoned not more than 
5 years, or both. 

(b) Any person who willfully makes, aids, 
or assists in the making of, or procures, 
counsels, or advises in the preparation or 
presentation of, a false or fraudulent state- 
ment in any application for a license under 
the provisions of section 814 of this title 
shall (whether or not such false or fraudu- 
lent statement is made by or with the knowl- 
edge or consent of the person authorized to 
present the application) be fined not more 
than $2,000 or imprisoned not more than 1 
year, or both. 


§ 819. Pleading, presumptions, and burden 
of proof 

It shall not be necessary to negative any 
exemptions set forth in this chapter in any 
complaint, information, indictment, or other 
writ or proceeding laid or brought under 
this chapter and the burden of proof of any 
such exemption shall be upon the defendant. 
In the absence of the production of an ap- 
propriate license by the defendant, he shall 
be presumed not to have been duly licensed 
in accordance with section 814 of this title 
and the burden of proof shall be on the 
defendant to rebut such presumption. 


§ 820. Application to, and of, other laws 

Nothing in this chapter shall be construed 
to repeal any provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code, but nothing in that code 
shall apply to the production, sale, or trans- 
fer of opium poppies, when such opium 
poppies are lawfully produced, sold, or trans- 
ferred by persons duly and properly licensed 
under section 814 of this title in conformity 
with the regulations issued pursuant to such 
section. 


§ 821. Territorial application 

The provisions of this chapter shall apply 
to the several States, the District of Colum- 
bia, the Territory of Alaska, the Territory of 
Hawaii, the Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, and the 
other insular possessions of the United 
States. 


§ 822. Short title 


This chapter may be cited as the Opium 
Poppy Control Act. 
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Src. 2. Section 1 of the act approved May 29, 
1884 (ch. 60, 23 Stat. 31; 7 U. S. C., sec 391), as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 1. There shall be in the Department 
of Agriculture a Bureau of Animal Industry. 
The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
to appoint a chief thereof, who shall be a 
competent veterinary surgeon. The func- 
tions of the Bureau of Animal Industry shall 
be vested in the Secretary of Agriculture or, 
subject to his direction and control, in such 
officers and agencies of the Department of 
Agriculture as he may designate. Such 
functions shall include the duty to inves- 
tigate and report upon the condition of the 
domestic animals and poultry of the United 
States, their protection and use, and also 
to inquire into and report the causes of 
communicable diseases among them, and the 
means for the prevention and cure of the 
same, and to collect such information on 
these subjects as shall be valuable to the 
agricultural and commercial interests of the 
country.” 

Sec. 3. The first paragraph of section 1 of 
the act approved March 28, 1928 (ch. 266, 
45 Stat. 374; 41 U. S. C., sec. 529a), as 
amended, is amended (1) by striking out 
“Division of Disbursement", as now appear- 
ing in such paragraph, and, in lieu thereof, 
inserting “Fiscal Service”; and (2) by strik- 
ing out, after the first semicolon, “the act 
entitled ‘An act to amend an act entitled 
“an act to prohibit the importation and 
use of opium for other than medicinal pur- 
poses”, approved February 9, 1909“, as 
amended, known as the “Narcotic Drugs Im- 
port and Export Act”, and inserting in leu 
thereof “chapter 93 of title 21, United 
States Code.” 

Sec. 4. (a) Subsection (a) of section 302 
of the act approved July 1, 1944 (ch. 373, title 
III, 58 Stat. 692; 42 U. S. C., sec. 242) is 
amended by striking out the reference “the 
Narcotic Drugs Import and Export Act, as 
amended,” appearing at the end of such sub- 
section and inserting in lieu thereof “chapter 
93 of title 21, United States Code.” 

(b) Subsection (d) of section 7 of the act 
approved August 9, 1939 (ch. 618, 53 Stat. 
1293; 49 U. S. C., sec. 787 (d)), as amended, 
is amended by striking out the reference “the 
Narcotic Drugs Import and Export Act,” ap- 
pearing in such subsection, 

Sec. 5. The opening clause of subsection 
(f) of section 15 of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act (15 U. S. C., sec. 55 (f)), as 
amended, which subsection was added to 
such section 15 by section 4 (b) of the act 
approved March 16, 1950 (ch. 61, 64 Stat. 21), 
is amended by striking out “and section 407 
of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, 
as amended.” 

Sec. 6. If any part of title 21, United States 
Code, as set out in section 1 of this act, shall 
be held invalid, the remainder of such title 
shall not be affected thereby. 

Sec. 7. No inference of a legislative con- 
struction is to be drawn by reason of the 
chapter in title 21, United States Code, as 
set out in section 1 of this act, in which any 
section is placed, nor by reason of the catch- 
lines used in such title. 

Sec. 8. All orders, rules, and regulations in 
effect on the effective date of this act, which 
were adopted under the authority of the acts 
of Congress from which title 21, United 
States Code, as set out in section 1 of this 
act, is derived, shall continue in effect until 
modified, amended, superseded, or repealed 
under the authority of such title. 

Src, 9. There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of title 21, United States 
Code, as set out in section 1 of this act. 

Sec. 10. The provisions of this act shall 
take effect on January 1, 1955. 

Sec. 11. The sections or parts thereof of 
the Statutes at Large enumerated in the 
following schedule are hereby repealed. Any 
rights or liabilities now existing under such 
sections or parts thereof shall not be affected 
by this repeal, 
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Statutes at Large 
Section 


2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9b 


8888 


g 
1 


1928—Feb. 7 
A 


32 2 


(part) 
488 
348 
712 
756 
739 
675 


1943—July 12........------- 
1944—Mar, 2. 
t. 21 


1 Only the second full paragraph on this page, of which the first sentence was classi- 
fed to the Unitedstates Code, 2 as sec. 95 of title 21 thereof, and the remainder 


2 Commencing with rage headed “For meat inspection,” on p. 1260, 
and continuing on to the bottom of such page, inclusive; all that appears on pp. 
1261, 1262, 1263, and 1264, u the paragraph which commences on p. 
and ends on p. 1265; and the first paragraph on p. 1265. 

Only the pro which commences near the bottom of this page, and ends on 


p. 255 with the word “‘certified.” 


fe Se 1952, eh, 18) GO), OA ebenes pennt on ni, 


page. 
All of the para h commencing on p. 832, “That from and after July first“, 
and ending on „ except the final sentence of such paragraph, commencing, 


7 appro 
appearing on this page. 
proviso in tho paragraph Ff. cam RASNE E 
7, and rep un thie 


m All of th paragrap oe eae Paci, Deis of Animal Industry”, 
8) . 
fall pearing 


17 
2 
A 
a 


Volume 


21 
21 151-158, 
128. 


94. 
2¹ 3 


105 107. 
100, 107. 
96. 


BESSESSSRRSSRRAKEERESRBSER BS 


104 115, 115 note, 


141% 
401-409, 409 note, 410, 411, 


111-115, 117-126, 128, 130, 
5 2 


21 ou! 

21 irn 174, 176-184, 185. 
175 197, 108. 
128. á 
104. 


SS 8 S888 & EERE 
z 
8 
RRRRERERERIERERREERERREREE 


301, 321, 321a, 321b, 331-337, 341-346, 
351-357, 361-364, 371, 
373-376, 381, 391 


91. 

376 note. 

F 
note, 301 note, 362 note. 


Tab, I 51 note, 1140, 114d. 
1, 352, 357. 
97, 97, 07a, 97b, ore, 97d. 


285 
114, 114f, 
33 


RESERRERRERN NNNEN EER 


21 | 352, 357. 

21 | 381. 

21 | 331, 342, 347, 347a, 347b. 

21 | 333, 333 note, 353, 353 note, 
-= og 114-1. 


5822 


352, 357. 
1 Bh 334, 374. 
21 | 114a. 
21 | 171. 
21 
43, 


U. 8. Code 
— —— æ ́ ́ ͤ ß. 
Title Section 
31-33 21 | 112, 113, 114, 117-120, 130. 
33 { 7 | 391 note. 
21 | 112 note. 
409 21 | 191-193. 
414, 415 21 | 1 note, 71 note. 
4154417 21 | 18 ,101-105. 
604-607 21 | 41-46, 47-50. 
193 21 | 25. 
632 21 | 16, 17. 
791, 792 21 | 111, 112, 113, 120-122, 
1264, 1265 21 | 123-127, 
1 679 21 | 95. 
2 1260-1265 21 | 71-92, 


8888888828888 88888888888 8888 8888 


a 


341, 371. 


u As added by act Aug. 27, 1935, ch. 7: Stat. 885, 
45 Only the proviso in the paragraph headed “Meat inspection”, appearing on this 


page. 

*The amendments made by the act of Feb. 7, 1928, ch. 30, to section 1 of act 
May 29, 1884, ch. 60 (23 Stat. 31; U. 8. O., see. 391), are also repealed, but such re 
shall not be construed as re) g such sec. 1 of the act of 1884 (7 U. S. C., sec. 391) 
bsg amended by ano r section of this act, shall remain in full force and effect. 


first proviso appearing on 
h S headed “Meat inspection,” appearing on this page. 
ion which amends that part of net J June 30, 1 ch. 


sheep, — — and goats and the meat and meat aud, roduets thereof, and expenses 
incidental to such inspection, including the proviso in subsec. (a), and item (3) of 


5 N begionin 631 and endi page 632, only the words 
gon paga and ending on 
reading, “ont section is hereby made immediately effective” ap g on page 


oe 
= Only sa tis page. in the paragraph headed “Food and Drug Administration”, 
on in the paragraph beginning “Enforcement of Tea Importation 


2955 9 CCC 


nee” 

* All of the paragra; VVV 
531 and ends on page 

The two provisos in the last paragraph on this page. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


REVISION OF TITLE 13, UNITED 
STATES CODE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9729) 
to revise, codify, and enact into law title 
13, of the United States Code, entitled 
“Census.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, I would like 
to inquire of the author of this bill with 
respect to section 10 of the bill which re- 
quires the Postmaster General to trans- 
mit free of postage matters relating to 
the census. The law now requires the 
departments and agencies to reimburse 
the Post Office Department for the trans- 
mission of official Government mail mat- 
ter. Is that provision changed in any- 
way? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, I am glad to an- 
swer the question with an unequivocal 
“No.” There was no intention on the 
part of the author of this bill or on the 
part of any member of the Committee on 
the Judiciary to make any change in the 
existing law of the land. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I withdraw my 
reservation of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That title 13 of the 
United States Code, entitled “Census,” is 
revised, codified, and enacted into law, and 
may be cited as “Title 13, United States Code, 
section—”, as follows: 


TITLE 13—CENSUS 


Chapter Sec. 
1. Administration 1 
41 

131 

211 


CHAPTER 1—ADMINISTRATION 
Subchapter I—General provisions 


O 


. Definitions. 

Bureau of the Census. 

Seal. 

. Functions of Secretary; delegation. 

. Schedules; number, form, and scope of 

inquiries. 

Requests to other departments and of- 

fices for information. 

Printing; requisitions upon Public Print- 
er; publication of bulletins and re- 
ports. 

8. Certified copies of certain returns; other 
data; restriction on use; disposition of 
fees received. 

9. Information as confidential; exception. 

10. Mail matter. 

11, Authorization of appropriations. 


Subchapter I1I—Officers and employees 

21. Director of the Census; duties. 

22. Qualifications of permanent personnel. 

23. Additional officers and employees. 

24, Special agents, supervisors, supervisors’ 
clerks, enumerators, and interpreters; 
compensation; details. 

25. Duties of supervisors, enumerators, and 
other employees, 


aI 0 N 
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SUBCHAPTER I—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

$ 1. Definitions 

As used in this title, unless the context 
requires another meaning, or unless it is 
otherwise provided— 

“Bureau” means the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus; 

“Secretary” means the Secretary of Com- 
merce. 


§ 2. Bureau of the Census 


The Bureau is continued as an agency 
within, and under the jurisdiction of, the 
Department of Commerce. 


§ 3. Seal 


The Bureau shall haye a seal containing 
such device as has been selected heretofore, 
or as the Secretary may select hereafter. A 
description of such seal with an impression 
thereof shall be filed in the office of the Sec- 
retary of State. The seal shall remain in the 
custody of the Secretary or such officer or 
employee of the Bureau as he designates, 
and shall be affixed to all certificates and at- 
testations that may be required from the 
Bureau. 


§ 4. Functions of Secretary; delegation 


The Secretary shall perform the functions 
and duties imposed upon him by this title 
or he may delegate any of them to such offi- 
cers, employees, bureaus or agencies of the 
Department of Commerce as he designates. 


§ 5. Schedules; number, form, and scope of 
inquiries 


The Secretary shall prepare schedules, and 
shall determine the inquiries, and the num- 
ber, form, and subdivisions thereof; for the 
statistics, surveys, and censuses provided for 
in this title. 


§ 6. Requests to other departments and of- 
fices for information 


The Secretary, whenever he deems it ad- 
visable, may call upon any other department 
or office of the Government for information 
pertinent to the work provided for in this 
title. 


§ 7. Printing; requisitions upon Public Print- 
er; publication of bulletins and reports 


The Secretary may make requisition upon 
the Public Printer for miscellaneous printing 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
title. He may further have printed by the 
Public Printer, in such editions as he deems 
necessary, preliminary and other census bul- 
letins, and final reports of the results of 
the several investigations authorized by this 
title, and may publish and distribute such 
bulletins and reports. 


§ 8. Certified copies of certain returns; other 
data; restriction on use; disposition of 
fees received 


(a) The Secretary may, at his discretion, 
upon the written request of the governor 
of any State or Territory or of a court of 
record, furnish such governor or court of 
record with certified copies of so much of 
the population, agriculture, and housing 
schedules prepared under the authority of 
subchapter II of chapter 5 of this title 
as may be requested, upon the payment of 
the actual or estimated cost of searching 
the records and $1 for certification. 

(b) The Secretary may furnish to indi- 
viduals such data from the population and 
housing schedules as may be desired for 
genealogical or other proper purposes, upon 
payment of the actual cost of searching the 
records and 81 for supplying a certificate. 

(c) In no case shall information furnished 
under the authority of this section be used 
to the detriment of the persons to whom 
such information relates, 

(d) All moneys received by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce or any bureau or agency 
thereof in payment for the work covered by 
this section shall be deposited to the credit 
of an appropriation for collecting statistics. 
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§ 9. Information as confidential; exception 


(a) Neither the Secretary, nor any other 
Officer or employee of the Department of 
Commerce or bureau or agency thereof, may, 
except as provided in section 8 of this title— 

(1) use the information furnished under 
the provisions of this title for any purpose 
other than the statistical purposes for which 
it is supplied; or 

(2) make any publication whereby the 
data furnished by any particular establish- 
ment or individual under this title can be 
identified; or 

(3) permit anyone other than the sworn 
Officers and employees of the Department 
or bureau or agency thereof to examine the 
individual reports. 

(b) The provisions of subsection (a) of 
this section relating to the confidential 
treatment of data for particular individuals 
and establishments, shall not apply to the 
censuses of governments provided for by 
subchapter III of chapter 5 of this title, nor 
to interim current data provided for by sub- 
chapter IV of chapter 5 of this title as to 
the subjects covered by censuses Of govern- 
ments, with respect to any information ob- 
tained therefor that is compiled from, or 
customarily provided in, public records. 


§ 10. Mail matter 

The Post Office Department shall transmit 
free of postage, and by registered mail if 
necessary, and so marked, all mail matter, 
of whatever class or weight, relating to any 
collection of statistics, survey, or census pro- 
vided for by this title and addressed to the 
Department of Commerce or to any bureau 
or agency thereof authorized by the Secre- 
tary to make such collection or survey or to 
take such census, or addressed to any official 
thereof, and endorsed “Official business,” fol- 
lowed by the name of such Department, 
bureau, or agency, as the case may be, 


§ 11. Authorization of appropriations 


There is authorized to be appropriated, out 
of the Treasury of the United States, such 
sums as may be necessary to carry out all 
provisions of this title. 


SUBCHAPTER II—OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 


§ 21. Director of the census; duties 

The Bureau shall be headed by a Director 
of the Census, appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The Director shall perform such 
duties as may be imposed upon him by law, 
regulations, or orders of the Secretary. 


§ 22. Qualifications of permanent personnel 


All permanent officers and employees of 
the Bureau shall be citizens of the United 
States, and shall be appointed and com- 
pensated under the civil service laws and 
the Classification Act of 1949, as amended or 
supplemented. 


§ 23. Additional officers and employees 


(a) The Secretary may appoint, without 
regard to the Classification Act of 1949, at 
rates of compensation to be fixed by him, 
as many temporary employees in the De- 
partmental Service as may be necessary to 
meet the requirements of the work provided 
for in this title. Census employees who are 
transferred to any such temporary positions 
shall not lose their permanent civil service 
status by reason of the transfer. The Secre- 
tary shall make all such temporary appoint- 
ments in conformity with the civil service 
laws and rules. 

(b) In addition to employees of the De- 
partment of Commerce, employees of other 
departments and independent offices of the 
Government may, with the consent of the 
head of the respective department or office, 
be employed and compensated for field work 
in connection with the work provided for in 
this title. 
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§ 24. Special agents, supervisors, supervisors’ 
clerks, enumerators, and interpret- 
ers; details 

(a) The Secretary may appoint special 
agents, supervisors, supervisors’ clerks, enu- 
merators, and interpreters on a temporary 
basis to carry out the provisions of this title. 
Such appointments shall be made without re- 
gard to the civil-service laws or the Classifi- 
cation Act of 1949. The enlisted men and of- 
ficers of the armed services may be appointed 
and compensated for the enumeration of 
personnel of the Armed Forces. 

(b) The special agents, supervisors, super- 
visors’ clerks, enumerators, and interpreters 
appointed under this section shall receive 
compensation at rates fixed by the Secretary; 
and the compensation on a piece-price basis 
may be fixed without limitation as to the 
amount earned per diem. 

(c) The Secretary may authorize the ex- 
penditure of necessary sums for travel ex- 
penses for attendance at training courses 
held by the Department of Commerce with 
respect to any of the work provided for in 
this title. 


§ 25. Duties of supervisors, enumerators, and 
other employees 

(a) Each supervisor shall perform the du- 
ties imposed upon him by the Secretary in 
the enforcement of chapter 5 of this title in 
accordance with the Secretary's orders and 
instructions. 

(b) Each enumerator or other employee 
detailed to serve as enumerator shall be 
charged with the collection in his subdivision 
of the facts and statistics called for on such 
schedules as the Secretary determines shall 
be used by him in connection with any cen- 
sus or survey provided for by chapter 5 of this 
title. 

(c) Each enumerator shall visit personally 
each dwelling house in his subdivision, and 
each family therein, and each individual 
living out of a family in any place of abode, 
and by inquiry made of the head of each 
family, or of the member thereof deemed 
most competent and trustworthy, or of such 
individual living out of a family, shall ob- 
tain every item of information and all par- 
ticulars required for any census or survey 
provided for in chapter 5 of this title. In 
case no person is found at the usual place of 
abode of such family, or individual living out 
of a family, competent to answer the in- 
quiries, the census employee may obtain the 
required information as nearly as may be 
practicable from the families or persons liy- 
ing nearest to such place of abode who may 
be competent to answer such inquiries. 


CHAPTER 3—COLLECTION AND PUBLICATION OF 
STATISTICS 
Subchapter I—Cotton 

Sec. 

41. Collection and publication. 

42. Contents of reports; number of bales 
of linters; distribution; publication by 
Department of Agriculture. 

43. Records and reports of cotton ginners, 

44. Foreign cotton statistics. 

45. Simultaneous publication of cotton re- 
ports. 

Subchapter I]—Oilseeds, nuts, and kernels; 

fats, oils, and greases 

61. Collection and publication, 

62. Additional statistics. 

63. Duplicate collection of statistics pro- 
hibited; access to available statistics. 


Subchapter III Miscellaneous 


101. Defective, dependent, and delinquent 
classes; crime, 
102. Religion. 
103. Designation of reports. 
Subchapter I—Cotton 
§ 41. Collection and publication 
The Secretary shall collect and publish 


statistics concerning the— 
(1) amount of cotton ginned; 
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(2) quality of raw cotton consumed in 
manufacturing establishments of every 
character; 

(3) quantity of baled cotton on hand; 

(4) number of active consuming cotton 
spindles; 

(5) number of active spindle hours; and 

(6) quantity of cotton imported and ex- 
ported, with the country of origin and des- 
tination. 


§ 42. Contents of reports; number of bales 
of linters; distribution; publication 
by Department of Agriculture 


(a) The statistics of the quantity of cot- 
ton ginned shall show the quantity ginned 
from each crop prior to August 1, August 16, 
September 1, September 16, October 1, Octo- 
ber 18, November 1, November 14, December 
1, December 13, January 16, and March 1; 
but the Secretary may limit the canvasses of 
August 1 and August 16 to those sections 
of the cotton-growing States in which cot- 
ton has been ginned. 

(b) The quantity of cotton consumed in 
manufacturing establishments, the quantity 
of baled cotton on hand, the number of 
active consuming cotton spindles, the num- 
ber of active spindle-hours, and the statistics 
of cotton imported and exported shall re- 
late to each month, and shall be published as 
soon as possible after the close of the month. 

(c) In collecting and publishing statistics 
of cotton on hand in warehouses and other 
storage establishments, and of cotton known 
as the “carry-over” in the United States, the 
Secretary shall ascertain and publish as a 
separate item in the report of cotton statis- 
tics the number of bales of linters as dis- 
tinguished from the number of bales of 
cotton. 

(d) The Secretary shall furnish to the 
Department of Agriculture, immediately 
prior to the publication of each report of that 
Department regarding the cotton crop, the 
latest available statistics hereinbefore men- 
tioned, and the Department of Agriculture 
shall publish the same in connection with 
each of its reports concerning cotton. 


§ 43. Records and reports of cotton ginners 


Every cotton ginner shall keep a record of 
the county or parish in which each bale of 
cotton ginned by him is grown and report 
at the March canvass of each year a segre- 
gation of the total number of bales ginned 
by counties or parishes in which grown. 


§ 44. Foreign cotton statistics 


In addition to the information regarding 
cotton in the United States provided for in 
this subchapter, the Secretary shall com- 
pile, by correspondence or the use of pub- 
lished reports and documents, any available 
information concerning the production, con- 
sumption, and stocks of cotton in foreign 
countries, and the number of cotton-con- 
suming spindles in such countries. Each 
report published by the Department of Com- 
merce or agency or bureau thereof regarding 
cotton shall contain an abstract of the 
latest available information obtained under 
the provisions of this section, and the Secre- 
tary shall furnish the same to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for publication in con- 
nection with the reports of that department 
concerning cotton in the same manner as 
— case of statistics relating to the United 


§ 45. Simultaneous publication of cotton re- 
ports 

The reports of cotton ginned to the dates 
of which the Department of Agriculture is 
also required to issue cotton crop reports 
shall be issued simultaneously with the cot- 
ton crop reports of that Department, the two 
reports to be issued from the same place at 
11 o’clock antemeridian on the 8th day fol- 
lowing that on which the respective reports 
relate. When such date of release falls on 
Sunday, a legal holiday, or other day which 
pursuant to statute or Executive order is 
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a nonworkday in the Department of Com- 
merce at Washington generally, the reports 
shall be issued at 11 o’clock antemeridian of 
the next succeeding workday. 


SUBCHAPTER II—OILSEEDS, NUTS, AND KERNELS; 
FATS, OILS, AND GREASES 


§ 61. Collection and publication 


(a) The Secretary shall collect, collate, 
and publish monthly statistics concerning— 

(1) the quantities of— 

(A) cottonseed, soybeans, peanuts, flax- 
seed, corn germs, copra, sesame seed, babassu 
nuts and kernels, and other oilseeds, nuts, 
and kernels received, crushed, and on hand 
at oil mills; 

(B) crude and refined oils, cakes, and 
meals, and other primary products, by type 
or kind, of the seeds, nuts, and kernels re- 
ferred to in clause (A) of this paragraph, 
manufactured, shipped out, and on hand at 
oll mills and processing establishments; 

(C) crude and refined vegetable oils, by 
type or kind, used by class of product and 
held by manufacturers of vegetable shorten- 
ing, margarine, soap, and other principal 
products using large quantities of vegetable 
oils; 

(D) crude and refined vegetable oils, by 
type or kind, held in warehouses and in 
transit to consuming establishments; and 

(2) the quantities, by types or kinds, of— 

(A) animal fats and oils and greases pro- 
duced; 

(B) animal fats and oils and greases 
shipped and held by producers; 

(C) animal fats and oils and greases, fish 
and marine mammal oils used by class of 
product and held by manufacturers of short- 
ening, margarine, soap, and other principal 
products which require the use of large 
quantities of animal fats and oils and 
greases, fish and marine mammal oils; 

(D) animal fats and oils and greases, fish 
and marine mammal oils held in warehouses, 
cold storage, and in transit to consuming 
establishments. 

(b) The Secretary shall not be required 
to collect, more frequently than he deems 
necessary to provide reliable statistical re- 
ports, information from any person who 
produces, holds, or consumes fats and oils 
in inconsequential quantities. 


§ 62. Additional statistics 

This subchapter does not restrict or limit 
the Secretary in the collection and publica- 
tion, under the general authority of the Sec- 
retary, of such statistics on fats and oils or 
products thereof not specifically required 
in this subchapter, as he deems to be in the 
public interest. 


§ 63. Duplicate collection of statistics pro- 
hibited; access to available statistics 
Statistics required under Federal law, as 
of the effective date of this title, to be col- 
lected by any other Federal department or 
agency in a manner comparable both as to 
form and period of time to the collection 
of statistics provided for by this subchapter 
shall not be collected by the Secretary under 
the authority of this subchapter. Immedi- 
ately upon his request, the Secretary shall 
have access to any such statistics and shall 
include them in the publication required by 
this subchapter. 


SUBCHAPTER III—MISCELLANEOUS 


§ 101. Defective, dependent, and delinquent 
classes; crime 

(a) The Secretary may collect decennially 
statistics relating— 

(1) to the defective, dependent, and de- 
linquent classes; and 

(2) to crime, including judicial statistics 
pertaining thereto. 

(b) The statistics authorized by subsec- 
tion (a) of this section shall include infor- 
mation upon the following questions, name- 
ly: age, sex, color, nativity, parentage, lit- 
eracy by race, color, nativity, and parentage, 
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and such other questions relating to such 
subjects as the Secretary deems proper. 

(c) In addition to the decennial collec- 
tions authorized by subsections (a) and (b) 
of this section, the Secretary may compile 
and publish annually statistics relating to 
crime and to the defective, dependent, and 
delinquent classes. 


§ 102. Religion 
The Secretary may collect decennially sta- 
tistics relating to religious bodies. 


§ 103. Designation of reports 

All reports covering any of the statistics 
collected under the provisions of this sub- 
chapter shall be designated as “Special Re- 
ports” followed by the name of whatever bu- 
reau or agency of the Department of Com- 
merce is designated by the Secretary to col- 
lect and compile such statistics. 


CHAPTER 5—CENSUSES 


Subchapter I—Manufactures, mineral indus- 
tries, and other businesses 
Sec. 
131. Collection and publication; 5-year pe- 
riods. 
132. Controlling law; effect on other agencies. 


Subchapter II Population, hausing, agricul- 
ture, irrigation, drainage, and unemploy- 
ment 


Sec. 

141. Population, agriculture, irrigation, 
drainage, and unemployment; terri- 
tory included. 
Housing; scope of inquiries; territory in- 
cluded; supplementary statistics. 
Decennial census period; completion of 
reports upon inquiries. 

Restriction on inquiries. 

Commencement of inquiries as to pop- 
ulation, agriculture, and housing; 
time for completion. 

Mid-decade censuses of agriculture; ex- 
clusion of certain areas; preliminary 
statistics. 


Subchapter Ill Governments 


142. 
143. 


144. 
145. 


146. 


Sec. 

161. Quinquennial censuses; inclusion of 
certain data. 

162. Acquisition of reports and material 
from governmental units, private per- 
sons, and agencies. 


163. Authority of other agencies. 
Subchapter IV—Interim current data 


Sec. 
181. Surveys. 


SUBCHAPTER I—MANUFACTURES, MINERAL IN- 
DUSTRIES, AND OTHER BUSINESSES 


Collection and publication; 5-year 

periods 

The Secretary shall take, compile, and 
publish censuses of manufactures, of mineral 
industries, and of other businesses, including 
the distributive trades, service establish- 
ments, and transportation (exclusive of 
means of transportation for which statistics 
are required by law to be filed with a des- 
ignated regulatory body), in the year 1954 
and every fifth year thereafter, and each 
such census shall relate to the year imme- 
diately preceding the taking thereof: Pro- 
vided, That the censuses of manufactures, 
of mineral industries, and of other busi- 
nesses, including the distributive trades and 
service establishments, directed to be taken 
in the year 1954 relating to the year 1953, 
shall be taken instead in the year 1955 relat- 
ing to year 1954. The censuses provided for 
in this section shall include the United 
States and its Territories and such posses- 
sions as the Secretary may determine, 


$132. Controlling law; effect on other agen- 
cies 


§ 131. 


To the extent that the provisions of this 
subchapter or subchapter IV of this chapter 
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conflict with any other provision of this title 
or other law, pertaining to the Secretary or 
the Department of Commerce, the provisions 
of this title shall control; but nothing in this 
title shall be deemed to revoke or impair 
the authority of any other Federal agency 
with respect to the collection or release of 
information, 


SUBCHAPTER II—POPULATION, HOUSING, AGRI- 
CULTURE, IRRIGATION, DRAINAGE, AND UNEM- 
PLOYMENT 


5 141. Population, agriculture, irrigation, 
drainage, and unemployment; ter- 
ritory included 


The Secretary shall, in the year 1960 and 
every 10 years thereafter, take a census of 
population, agriculture, irrigation, drainage, 
and unemployment in each State, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico. The respective governors of Guam, 
Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and the Canal 
Zone shall, in the same year, take censuses of 
such islands and reservation in accordance 
with plans prescribed or approved by the 
Secretary. 


$ 142. Housing; scope of inquiries; territory 
included; supplementary statistics 
The Secretary shall take a census of hous- 
ing in each State, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and 
Alaska, fh the year 1960 and every 10 years 
thereafter in conjunction with, at the same 
time, and as a part of the population inquiry 
of the decennial census provided for in sec- 
tion 141 of this title in order to provide in- 
formation concerning the number, charac- 
teristics (including utilities and equipment), 
and geographical distribution of dwelling 
units in the United States. The Secretary 
may collect such supplementary statistics 
(either in advance of or after the taking of 
such census) as are necessary to the comple- 
tion of such census. 


§ 143. Decennial census period: completion 
of reports upon inquiries 

(a) The period of 3 years beginning the 
ist day of January in the year 1960 and every 
10th year thereafter shall be known as the 
decennial census period, and, except as pro- 
vided in subsection (b) of this section, the 
reports upon the inquiries provided for in 
sections 141 and 142 of this title shall be 
completed within such period. 

(b) The tabulation of total population by 
States as required for the apportionment of 
Representatives shall be completed within 8 
months from the beginning of the enumer- 
ation and reported by the Secretary to the 
President of the United States, 


§ 144. Restriction on inquiries 


The censuses provided for by sections 141 
and 142 of this title shall be restricted to 
inquiries relating to population, to agricul- 
ture, to irrigation, to drainage, to unemploy- 
ment, and to housing. 


§ 145. Commencement of inquiries as to 
population, agriculture, and hous- 
ing; time for completion 


(a) The census of the population and of 
agriculture and of housing required by sec- 
tions 141 and 142 of this title shall be taken 
as of the ist day of April, and each enumer- 
ator shall commence the enumeration of 
his district on the day following thereafter 
unless the Secretary changes the date of 
commencement of the enumeration in such 
district by reason of climatic or other condi- 
tions which would materially interfere with 
the proper conduct of the work; but in any 
event, except as provided in subsection (b) 
of this section, each enumerator shall pre- 
pare the returns hereinbefore required to be 
made and forward the same to the super- 
visor of his district within 30 days from the 
commencement of the enumeration of his 
district. 
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(b) In any city having 2,500 inhabitants 
or more under the preceding census the enu- 
meration of the population shall be com- 
pleted within 2 weeks from the commence- 
ment thereof. 


§ 146. Mid-decade censuses of agriculture; 
exclusion of certain areas; prelimi- 
nary statistics 

(a) The Secretary shall take, beginning 
in the month of October 1954, and in the 
same month of every 10th year therafter, a 
census of agriculture. The census provided 
for by this section shall include each State, 
but, except as provided in subsection (b) of 
this section, shall not include the District 
of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, or 
such other areas or territory over which the 
United States exercises sovereignty or juris- 
diction. 

(b) As to the areas excluded from the cen- 
sus provided for in subsection (a) of this 
section, the data available from various Goy- 
ernment sources shall be included as an ap- 
pendix to the report of such census. 

(c) The Secretary may collect such pre- 
liminary or supplementary statistics, either 
in advance of or after taking of each census 
provided for in subsection (a) of this section, 
as are necessary to the initiation, taking, or 
completion thereof. 


SUBCHAPTER III—GOVERNMENTS 


$ 161. Quinquennial censuses; inclusion of 
certain data 

The Secretary shall take, compile, and 
publish for the year 1957 and for every fifth 
year thereafter a census of governments. 
Each such census shall include, but shall not 
be limited to, data on taxes and tax valua- 
tions, governmental receipts, expenditures, 
indebtedness, and employees of States, coun- 
ties, cities, and other governmental units in 
the United States and in such of its Ter- 
ritories and possession as may be determined 
by the Secretary. 


§ 162. Acquisition of reports and material 
from governmental units, private 
persons, and agencies 

The Secretary may acquire by purchase or 
otherwise from States, counties, cities, or 
other units of government, or their instru- 
mentalities, or from private persons and 
agencies such copies of records, reports and 
other material as may be required for the 
efficient and economical conduct of the cen- 
sus of governments provided for in this sub- 
chapter. 


§ 163. Authority of other agencies 

This subchapter does not reyoke or im- 
pair the authority of any other Federal agen- 
cy with respect to the collection or release 
of information, 


SUBCHAPTER IV—INTERIM CURRENT DATA 


§ 181. Surveys 


The Secretary may make surveys deemed 
necessary to furnish annual and other 
interim current data on the subjects covered 
by the censuses provided for in this title. 


CHAPTER 7—OFFENSES AND PENALTIES 


Subchapter I—Officers and employees 


Sec. 

211. Receiving or securing compensation for 
appointment of employees. 

212. Refusal or neglect of employees to per- 
form duties. 

213. False statements, certificates, and infor- 
mation. 

214. Wrongful disclosure of information, 


Subchapter I Other persons 


221. Refusal or neglect to answer questions; 
false answers. 

222. Giving suggestions or information with 
intent to cause inaccurate enumera- 
tion of population, 
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223. Refusal, by owners, proprietors, etc., to 
assist census employees. 

224. Failure to answer questions affecting 
companies, businesses, religious 
bodies, and other organizations; false 
answers. 

225. Applicability of penal provisions in 
certain cases. 


Subchapter Ill Procedure 
241. Evidence. 


SUBCHAPTER I—OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 


§ 211. Receiving or securing compensation 
for appointment of employees 


Whoever— 

(1) receives or secures to himself any fee, 
reward, or compensation as a consideration 
for the appointment of any person as super- 
visor, enumerator, clerk, or other officer or 
employee of the Departments of Commerce 
or bureau or agency thereof, referred to in 
subchapter II of chapter 1 of this title; or 

(2) in any way receives or secures to him- 
self any part of the compensation paid to 
any person so appointed— 


shall be fined not more than $3,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than 5 years, or both. 


§ 212. Refusal or neglect of employees to per- 
form duties 
Whoever, being an employee referred to in 
subchapter II of chapter 1 of this title, and 
having taken and subscribed the oath of 
office, neglects or refuses, without justifiable 
cause, to perform the duties enjoined on 
such employee by this title, shall be fined 
not more than $500. 


§ 213. False statements, certificates, and in- 
formation i 


(a) Whoever, being an officer or employee 
referred to in subchapter II of chapter 1 of 
this title, willfully and knowingly swears or 
affirms falsely as to the truth of any state- 
ment required to be made or subscribed by 
him under oath by or under authority of this 
title, shall be guilty of perjury, and shall be 
fined not more than $2,000 or imprisoned not 
more than 5 years, or both. 

(b) Whoever, being an officer or employee 
referred to in subchapter II of chapter 1 of 
this title— 

(1) willfully and knowingly makes a false 
certificate or fictitious return; or 

(2) knowingly or wilifully furnishes or 
causes to be furnished, or, having been such 
an officer or employee, knowingly or willfully 
furnished or caused to be furnished, directly 
or indirectly, to the Secretary or to any other 
officer or employee of the Department of 
Commerce or bureau or agency thereof, any 
false statement or false information with 
reference to any inquiry for which he was 
authorized and required to collect informa- 
tion provided for in this title— 


shall be fined not more than $2,000 or impris- 
oned not more than 5 years, or both. 


§ 214. Wrongful disclosure of information 

Whoever, being an employee referred to 
in subchapter II of chapter 1 of this title, 
having taken and subscribed the oath of 
office, publishes or communicates, without 
the written authority of the Secretary or 
other authorized officer or employee of the 
Department of Commerce or bureau or agency 
thereof, any information coming into his 
possession by reason of his employment 
under the provisions of this title, shall be 
fined not more than $1,000 or imprisonment 
not more than 2 years, or both. 


SUBCHAPTER II—OTHER PERSONS 
§ 221. Refusal or neglect to answer ques- 
tions; false answers 
(a) Whoever, being over 18 years of age, 
refuses or willfully neglects, when requested 
by the Secretary, or by any other authorized 
officer or employee of the Department of 
Commerce or bureau or agency thereof, acting 
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under the instructions of the Secretary or 
authorized officer, to answer, to the best of 
his knowledge, any of the questions on any 
schedule submitted to him in connection 
with any census or survey provided for by 
subchapters I, II, and IV of chapter 5 of this 
title, applying to himself or to the family to 
which he belongs or is related, or to the farm 
or farms of which he or his family is the 
occupant, shall be fined not more than $100 
or imprisoned not more than 60 days, or both. 

(b) Whoever, when answering questions 
described in subsection (a) of this section, 
and under the conditions or circumstances 
described in such subsection, willfully gives 
any answer that is false, shall be fined not 
more than $500 or imprisoned not more than 
1 year, or both. 


§ 222. Giving suggestions or information 
with intent to cause inaccurate 
enumeration of population 


Whoever, either directly or indirectly, of- 
fers or renders to any officer or employee 
of the Department of Commerce or bureau 
or agency thereof engaged in making an 
enumeration of population under subchap- 
ter II or IV of chapter 5 of this title, any 
suggestion, advice, information, or assist- 
ance of any kind, with the intent or pur- 
pose of causing an inaccurate enumeration 
of population to be made, shall be fined not 
more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more 
than 1 year, or both. 


§ 223. Refusal, by owners, proprietors, etc., 
to assist census employees 


Whoever, being the owner, proprietor, 
manager, superintendent, or agent of any 
hotel, apartment house, boarding or lodging 
house, tenement, or other building, refuses 
or willfully neglects, when requested by the 
Secretary or by any other officer or em- 
ployee of the Department of Commerce or 
bureau or agency thereof, acting under the 
instructions of the Secretary, to furnish the 
names of the occupants of such premises, 
or to give free ingress thereto and egress 
therefrom to any duly accredited representa- 
tive of such Department or bureau or agency 
thereof, so as to permit the collection of 
statistics with respect to any census pro- 
vided for in subchapters I and II of chapter 
5 of this title, or any survey authorized 
by subchapter IV of such chapter insofar 
as such survey relates to any of the subjects 
for which censuses are provided by such sub- 
chapters I and II, including, when relevant 
to the census or survey being taken or made, 
the proper and correct enumeration of all 
persons having their usual place of abode in 
such premises, shall be fined not more than 
$500. 


§ 224. Failure to answer questions affecting 
companies, businesses, religious 
bodies, and other organizations; 
false answers 

Whoever, being the owner, official, agent, 
person in charge, or assistant to the person 
in charge, of any company, business insti- 
tution, establishment, religious body, or or- 
ganization of any nature whatsoever, neg- 
lects or refuses, when requested by the 

Secretary or other authorized officer or em- 

ployee of the Department of Commerce or 

bureau or agency thereof, whether such re- 
quest be made by registered mail, by tele- 
graph, by visiting representative, or by one 
or more of these methods, to answer com- 
pletely and correctly to the best of his 
knowledge all questions relating to his com- 
pany, business, institution, establishment, 
religious body, or other organization, or to 
records or statistics in his official custody, 
contained on any census or other schedule 
prepared and submitted to him under the 
authority of this title, shall be fined not 
more than $500 or imprisoned not more than 
60 days, or both; and if he willfully gives 
a false answer to any such question, he shall 
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be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned 
not more than 1 year, or both. 


$ 255. Applicability of penal provisions in 
certain cases 

(a) In connection with any survey con- 
ducted by the Secretary or other authorized 
officer or employee of the Department of 
Commerce or bureau or agency thereof pur- 
suant to subchapter IV of chapter 5 of this 
title, the provisions of sections 221, 222, 223, 
and 224 of this title shall apply— 

(1) with respect to the answering of ques- 
tions and furnishing of information, only to 
such inquiries as are within the scope of the 
schedules and of the type and character 
heretofore used in connection with the tak- 
ing of complete censuses under subchapters 
I and II of chapter 5 of this title, or in con- 
nection with any censuses hereafter taken 
pursuant to such subchapters; 

(2) only after publication of a determina- 
tion with reasons therefor certified by the 
Secretary, or by some other authorized ofi- 
cer or employee of the Department of Com- 
merce or bureau or agency thereof with the 
approval of the Secretary, that the informa- 
tion called for is needed to aid or permit the 
efficient performance of essential govern- 
mental functions or services, or has signifi- 
cant application to the needs of the public, 
business, or industry and is not publicly 
available from nongovernmental or other 
governmental sources; 

(3) in the case of any new survey, only 
after public notice, given by the Secretary 
or other authorized officer or employee of 
the Department of Commerce or bureau or 
agency thereof at least 30 days in advance 
of requesting a return, that such survey is 
under consideration. 

(b) The provisions for imvrisonment nro- 
vided by sections 221, 222, and 224 of this 
title shall not apply in connection with any 
survey conducted pursuant to subchapter 
II of chapter 3 of this title, or to subchapter 
IV of chapter 5 of this title. 

(c) The provisions of sections 221, 222, 
223, and 224 of this title shall not apply to 
any censuses or surveys of Government pro- 
vided for by subchapters III and IV of 
chapter 5 of this title, nor to other surveys 
provided for by subchapter IV of such 
chapter which are taken more frequently 
than annually. 

(d) Where the doctrine, teaching, or dis- 
cipline of any religious denomination or 
church prohibits the disclosure of informa- 
tion relative to membership, a refusal, in 
such circumstances, to furnish such infor- 
mation shall not be an offense under this 
chapter. 


SUBCHAPTER IIT— PROCEDURE 


§ 241. Evidence 

When any request for information, made 
by the Secretary or other authorized officer 
or employee of the Department of Commerce 
or bureau or agency thereof, is made by reg- 
istered mail or telegram as authorized by 
section 224 of this title, the return receipt 
therefor or other written receipt thereof shall 
be prima facie evidence of an official request 
in any prosecution under such section. 

Sec. 2. Title III of the Public Health Sery- 
ice Act (58 Stat. 682), as amended, is 
amended by inserting, immediately follow- 
ing section 312 thereof (42 U.S. C., sec. 244), 
and preceding section 313 thereof (42 U. S. C., 
sec. 245), the following new section: 

“Sec. 312a. There shall be a collection of 
the statistics of the births and deaths in 
registration areas annually, the data for 
which shall be obtained only from and re- 
stricted to such registration records of such 
States and municipalities as in the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare possess records affording satis- 
factory data in necessary detail, the com- 
pensation for the transcription of which 
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shall not exceed 4 cents for each birth or 
death reported; or a minimum compensa- 
tion of $25 may be allowed in the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, in States or cities registering 
less than 500 deaths or 500 births during 
the preceding year.” 

Sec. 3. Whenever reference is made in any 
other law or in any regulation or order to 
the Census Office, such reference shall be 
held and considered to mean the Bureau of 
the Census referred to in section 2 of title 13, 
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United States Code, as set out in section 1 
of this act. This section shall not be con- 
strued as affecting historical references to 
the Census Office which could have no pres- 
ent or future application to the Bureau of 
the Census. 

Sec. 4. If any part of title 13, United States 
Code, as set in section 1 of this act, is held 
invalid, the remainder of such title shall not 
be affected thereby. 

Src. 5. No inference of a legislative con- 
struction is to be drawn by reason of the 
chapter in title 13, United States Code, as 
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set out in section 1 of this act, in which 
any section is placed, nor by reason of the 
captions or catchlines used in such title. 

Sec. 6. The provisions of this act shall take 
effect on January 1, 1955. 

Sec. 7. The sections of the acts, and the 
acts or parts of acts, enumerated in the fol- 
lowing schedule are hereby repealed. Any 
rights or liabilities now existing under such 
statutes or parts thereof, and any proceed- 
ings instituted under, or growing out of, any 
of such statutes or parts thereof, shall not 
be affected by this repeal, 


Statutes at Large U. S. Code 
Date Section | Volume Page Title Section 
P ieee eta tL ee Regen eats vis Die as pice kenees »»»» ——— poi p Pee AR 
1902—Mar, 6. 51 131. 
ag BL Saa 
O. 51 13 2. 

Do. 4 

Do. 51, 52 13 | 5. 

Do. . 

Do. 52 13 | 3,111. 

Do- 52 13 | 101. 

Do. 52, 53 13 | 77, 112. 

Do... 13 | 6. 

D 13 | 4. 

Apr, 28... 5138 44 281. 
1908—Jan, 12... 767 (768) 13 | 8. 
1916—May 10. 7110 13 | 7, 69. 

Aug. 7. 13 | 81-84. 

Do. 13 | 85. 

Do. 13 | 86. 
1924—Apr. 2. e 13 | 71-76. 
1927— Feb, 24. III (part) 13 lla. 
1929—Jan, 25. — III (part) 139. 

c Oe” IB ee Se 1 13 | 201, 202.“ 

Do... A AE RRA 13 | 111, 203. 

Do... 13 | 204-213. 

T.. . como ean oT EE a ee 13, 39 | 214, 337. 

Do. 13 . 

Do. 13 216. 

Do- 13 | 215-219. 

Do. 13 | 1-8, 71, 72, 73-77, 101, 112, 
1930—June 27. 13 | 72a. 
1931—Mar. 4 13 | 113. 
1939— Aug. 11 13 | 106, 106 note, 107. 
1945—May 21 13 | 220. 
h e fe COM . 13 | 220. 

e A RRR Nese) 13 114. 
1948—June 19. 13 | 121-123, 
1949—July 15. 42 | 1442. 

13 
13 


As amended by acts June 7, 1906, ch. 3948, 34 Stat. 218, 
61 Stat. 163; Sept. 7, 1950, ch. 910, § 4, 64 Stat. 785 


? As amended by act Apr. 27, 1904, ch. 1626, 33 Stat. 362. 


4 All provisions not heretofore repealed by act July 2, 1909, ch. 2, § 33, 36 Stat. 10. 
Al following the words “Public Printer” in such section, and preceding the period 


at the end thereof, 


„On page 
period at the end thereof. 


? The first two provisos in the fourth paragraph on this page. 
* As amended by act July 25, 1947, ch. 331, 61 Stat. 457, 458. 


As added by act sie! 
1% As added te act of 
1 Asamended (secs. 2, 4, 6) by acts June 14, 1938, ch. 358, 
ch. 256, §§ 1, 2, 63 Stat. 278. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 


third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


25, 1947, ch, 331, 61 Stat. 457 


AMEND THE UNITED STATES CODE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9730) 
to amend various statutes and certain 
titles of the United States Code, for the 
purpose of correcting obsolete references, 
and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
here again we have no departmental re- 
ports. The bill, at least as far as size is 


concerned, is no small undertaking. I 
wonder if the gentleman could advise 
as to whether or not this has cleared the 
various departments and meets with 
their approval. 


roviso in the fourth full paragraph on this page. 
508. all following Representatives“ in such act, and preceding the 


(458). 
uly 25, 1947, ch. 331, 61 Stat. 457 (458). 


219; June 25, 1947, ch. 124, 


12 The second proviso appearing on this page, 


un The last proviso appearing on this page. 
is se 


% All provisions of t 


n First sentence only. 


52 Stat. 678; June 28, 1949, 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman will yield, I am pleased 
to advise the gentleman from Wisconsin 
that the provisions of this bill have 
cleared the various departments involved. 
Again, we are pleased to say that there is 
no intention to change any existing law, 
with one exception, if it really be an ex- 
ception, and when the gentleman from 
Wisconsin has finished, I will make that 
exception known. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I with- 
draw my reservation of objection, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, fur- 
ther reserving the right to object, and I 
shall not object, but to clarify a condi- 
tion that exists, there is an amendment 


at the Clerk’s desk which I intend to 
offer. 

Mr. McCORMACE. Mr. Speaker, fur- 
ther reserving the right to object, the 
Clerk should read the amendment first, 


ction, as amended by act July 6, 1949, ch, 298. $$ 1, 2, 63 


Stat. 400, except the second proviso in the second paragraph thereof, appearing on 
page 21 of vol. 46, Statutes at Larg 
As amended by act June 
1 As amended by act July 16, 1952, ch. 912, 66 


re. 
25, 1948, ch. 645, § 7, 62 Stat. 860. 
Stat. 736, 737. 


In the fifth full paragraph on this page, the words commencing with “reimburse- 
ment for” and ending with “or surveys;”’. 

19 In the first full paragraph on this 
ment for” and ending with “‘or surveys;”. 

The first proviso in the first full paragraph on this page. 


page, the words commencing with “reimburse- 


because oftentimes when an amendment 
is proposed, passage of the bill might de- 
pend on the amendment offered. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the Clerk will report the amendment for 
the information of the House. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MCCULLOCH: 
Page 8, cection 10, is amended by striking all 
of the language in section 10 after the sec- 
tion number and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Section 3 (a) of the act aproved March 3, 
1927 (ch. 348, sec. 3 (a), 44 Stat. 1382) is 


hereby repealed.” 
Mr. McCORMACK. Will the gentle- 


man give an explanation of the bill? 
Mr. McCULLOCH. We would be 


pleased to give an explanation of what 
appears might be complicated amend- 
ment. In 1950 the Committee on Organi- 
zation of the Government, of which the 
gentleman from Massachusetts is a dis- 
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tinguished, member, recommended Re- 
organization Plan No. 26, which is now 
the law of the land. This proposed 
amendment repeals a section of the law 
which is in conflict with the law, pur- 
suant to Reorganization Plan No. 26. It 
does not change the law in any other re- 
spect. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
still has not given me an explanation. 
But, let me ask the gentleman: Is he 
satisfied that it is all right? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Iam satisfied that 
itis allright. The Treasury Department 
furnished the information upon which 
we acted, that is that the law pursuant 
to Reorganization Plan No. 26 is now the 
effective law. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Iam sure it must 
be all right, or the gentleman would not 
say so, and having such confidence in 
him, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I thank the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc, That paragraph (a) 
of section 201 of title 1, United States 
Code, entitled “General Provisions,” is 
amended by striking out “Secretary of State,” 
appearing at the end of such paragraph, and 
in lieu thereof inserting “Administrator of 
General Services,” so that such paragraph 
will be read as follows: 


“(a) Publishing in Slip or Pamphlet Form 
or in Statutes at Large 


Publication in slip or pamphlet form or 
in the Statutes at Large of any of the vol- 
umes or publications enumerated in sec- 
tions 202 and 203 of this title, shall, in event 
of enactment, be dispensed with whenever 
the Committee on the Judiciary of the House 
of Representatives so directs the Adminis- 
trator of General Services:“. 

Sec. 2. Section 209 of title 1, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out, at the 
end thereof, “Secretary of State,” and in 
lieu thereof inserting “Administrator of 
General Services,” so that such section will 
read as follows: 


“§ 209. Copies of Supplements to Code of 
Laws of United States and of Dis- 
trict of Columbia Code and Sup- 
plements; Conclusive Evidence of 
Original 

“Copies of the Code of Laws relating to 
the District of Columbia and copies of the 

supplements provided for by sections 202 

and 203 of this title printed at the Govern- 

ment Printing Office and bearing its imprint, 
shall be conclusive evidence of the original 
of such code and supplements in the custody 
of the Administrator of General Services.“. 
Sec. 3. Section 18 of Title 3, United States 

Code, entitled “The President,” is amended 

by striking out “subchapter” in the one 

place where it appears therein, and in lieu 
thereof inserting “chapter,” so that such sec- 
tion will read as follows: 


“$18. Same; Parliamentary Procedure at 
Joint Meeting 


“While the two Houses shall be in meet- 
ing as provided in this chapter, the Presi- 
dent of the Senate shall have power to 
preserve order; and no debate shall be al- 
lowed and no question shall be put by the 
presiding officer except to either House on 
a motion to withdraw.”. 

Sec. 4. Subsection (b) of section 107 of 
Title 4, United States Code, entitled “Flag 
and Seal, Seat of Government, and the 
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States”, is amended by striking out, at the 
end thereof, the words “Army or Navy per- 
sonnel, under regulations promulgated by 
the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the 
Navy”, and in lieu thereof inserting “per- 
sonnel of any branch of the Armed Forces 
of the United States, under regulations pro- 
mulgated by the departmental Secretary 
having jurisdiction over such branch”, so 
that such subsection will read as follows: 

“(b) A person shall be deemed to be an 
authorized purchaser under this section only 
with respect to purchases which he is per- 
mitted to make from commissaries, ship's 
stores, or voluntary unincorporated organi- 
gations of personnel of any branch of the 
Armed Forces of the United States, under 
regulations promulgated by the depart- 
mental Secretary having jurisdiction over 
such branch.“ 

Sec. 5. The paragraph in the Department 
of Agriculture Appropriation Act for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1920 (July 24, 1919, 
ch. 26, 41 Stat. 234), which commences near 
the bottom of page 270 or volume 41 of the 
Statutes at Large, and ends on page 271 
thereof (5 U. S. C., secs. 67, 564), is amended 
(1) by striking out, after “shall not be sub- 
ject to”, the reference “the proviso contained 
in the act making appropriations for the 
legislative, executive, and judicial expenses 
of the Government for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1918, and for other purposes, 
approved March 3, 1917, in 39th Statutes at 
Large, at page 1106", and in lieu thereof 
inserting “the provisions of section 1914 of 
Title 18, United States Code”; and (2) by 
striking out, at the end of such paragraph, 
the words “the said proviso”, and in lieu 
thereof inserting “such section”, so that 
such paragraph will read as follows: 

“The officials and the employees of the 
Department of Agriculture engaged in the 
activities described in the preceding para- 
graph and paid in whole or in part out of 
funds contributed as provided therein, and 
the persons, corporations, or associations 
making contributions as therein provided, 
shall not be subject to the provisions of 
section 1914 of Title 18, United States Code; 
nor shall any official or employee engaged 
in the cooperative activities of the Forest 
Service, or the persons, corporations, or as- 
sociations contributing to such activities be 
subject to such section.“. 

Sec.6. The paragraph in section 1 of the 
Sundry Civil Expenses Appropriation Act 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922 
(March 4, 1921, ch. 161, 41 Stat. 1367), which 
constitutes the second paragraph on page 
1424 of volume 41 of the Statutes at Large 
(5 U. S. C., sec, 68), is amended (1) by strik- 
ing out, after “Nothing in” at the beginning 
of such paragraph, the reference “the proviso 
contained in the Legislative, Executive, and 
Judicial Appropriation Act of March 3, 1917”, 
and in lieu thereof inserting “section 1914 
of Title 18, United States Code“; and (2) 
by striking out, at the end of such para- 
graph, the quoted appropriation item Ex- 
penses of regulating immigration’”, and in 
lieu thereof inserting “‘Immigration and 
Naturalization Service—Salaries and Ex- 
penses’ , so that such paragraph will read 
as follows: 

“Nothing in section 1914 of Title 18, United 
States Code, relative to augmenting salaries 
of Government Officials from outside sources 
shall prevent receiving reimbursements for 
services of immigration officials incident to 
the inspection of aliens in foreign contigu- 
ous territory, and such reimbursement shall 
be credited to the appropriation, ‘Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service—Salaries 


Sec. 7. Section 3 of the act approved June 
20, 1874 (ch. 328, 18 Stat. 109; 5 U. S. O., 
sec. 71) is amended by striking out “: Pro- 
vided, That this shall not be construed to 
prevent the employment and payment by 
the Department of Justice of district at- 
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torneys as now allowed by law for the per- 
formance of services not covered by their 
salaries or fees”, so that such section will 
read as follows: 

“Srec.3. That no civil officer of the Goy- 
ernment shall hereafter receive any compen- 
sation or perquisites, directly or indirectly, 
from the Treasury or property of the United 
States beyond his salary or compensation 
allowed by law.”. 

Sec. 8. Section 303 of the act approved 
July 26, 1947, chapter 343, Title III, 61 Stat. 
507, as amended by section 10 (c) of the 
act approved August 10, 1949, chapter 412, 
63 Stat. 585 (5 U. S. C., sec. 171j; 50 U. S. C., 
sec. 405), is further amended (1) by striking 
out, in subsection (a) thereof, the words 
“the Chairman of the National Security Re- 
sources Board”, and in lieu thereof insert- 
ing “the Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization”; and (2) by striking out, in 
subsection (b) thereof, the reference “109 or 
113 of the Criminal Code (U. S. C., 1940 edi- 
tion, Title 18, secs. 198 and 203), or section 
19 (e) of the Contract Settlement Act of 
1944”, and in lieu thereof inserting “281, 
283, or 284 of Title 18, United States Code”, 
so that such section will read as follows: 

“Sec. 303. (a) The Secretary of Defense, 
the Director of the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation, the Director of Central Intelligence, 
and the National Security Council, acting 
through its Executive Secretary, are author- 
ized to appoint such advisory committees 
and to employ, consistent with other provi- 
sions of this act, such part-time advisory 
personnel as they may deem necessary in 
carrying out their respective functions and 
the functions of agencies under their con- 
trol. Persons holding other offices or posi- 
tions under the United States for which they 
receive compensation, while serving as mem- 
bers of such committees, shall receive no 
additional compensation for such service, 
Other members of such committees and oth- 
er part-time advisory personnel so employed 
may serve without compensation or may re- 
ceive compensation at a rate not to exceed 
$50 for each day of service, as determined by 
the appointing authority. 

“(b) Service of an individual as a member 
of any such advisory committee, or in any 
other part-time capacity for a department or 
agency hereunder, shall not be considered as 
service bringing such individual within the 
provisions of section 281, 283, or 284 of title 
18, United States Code, unless the act of such 
individual, which by such section is made 
unlawful when performed by an individual 
referred to in such section, is with respect 
to any particular matter which directly in- 
volves a department or agency which such 
person is advising or in which such depart- 
ment or agency is directly interested.“ 

Sec. 9. Subsection (c) of section 2 of the 
act approved March 3, 1927 (ch. 348, 44 Stat. 
1381, at p. 1382; 5 U. S. C., sec. 281a (c)), is 
amended (1) by striking out, preceding Bu- 
reau of Customs”, the words “Bureau of Pro- 
hibition shall perform such duties as the 
Secretary of the Treasury or the Commis- 
sioner of Prohibition may prescribe, and the 
personnel of the”; (2) by striking out, after 
“such duties”, the following: “(other than 
duties in connection with the administra- 
tion of the National Prohibition Act, as 
amended, or any other law relating to the 
enforcement of the 18th amendment),”; and 
(3) by striking out, preceding “may pre- 
scribe” at the end of such subsection, the 
words “or the Commissioner of Customs”, so 
that such subsection will read as follows: 

(e) The personnel of the Bureau of Cus- 
toms shall perform such duties as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may prescribe.”. 

Sec. 10. Subsection (a) of section 3 of the 
act approved March 3, 1927 (ch. 348, 44 Stat. 
1882; 5 U. S. C., sec. 281b (a)), is amended by 
striking out, after “by the”, the reference 
“Tariff Act of 1922”, and in lieu thereof in- 
serting “Tariff Act of 1930, as amended or 
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supplemented,” so that such subsection will 
read as follows: 

“(a) The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to confer or impose upon the 
Commissioner of Customs or any of the ofi- 
cers of the Bureau of Customs any of the 
rights, privileges, powers, or duties, in respect 
of the importation or entry of merchandise 
into, or exportation of merchandise from, 
the United States, vested in or imposed 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury by the 
Tariff Act of 1920, as amended or supple- 
mented, or any other law.” 

Sec. 11. Section 361 of the Revised Statutes 
(5 U. S. C., sec. 306) is amended by striking 
out, at the end of such section, the words 
“in the cases provided by section 363”, and 
in lieu thereof inserting “in cases of services 
performed by attorneys appointed under 
section 503 of Title 28, United States Code, 
for whom compensation is provided under 
section 508 of that title,” so that such sec- 
tion will read as follows: 

“Sec. 361. The officers of the Department 
of Justice, under the direction of the Attor- 
ney-General, shall give all opinions and 
render all services requiring the skill of 
persons learned in the law necessary to en- 
able the President and heads of departments, 
and the heads of bureaus and other officers 
in the departments, to discharge their re- 
spective duties; and shall, on behalf of the 
United States, procure the proper evidence 
for, and conduct, prosecute, or defend all 
suits and proceedings in the Supreme Court 
and in the Court of Claims, in which the 
United States, or any officer thereof, as such 
officer, is a party or may be interested; and 
no fees shall be allowed or paid to any other 
attorney or counselor at law for any service 
herein required of the officers of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, except in cases of services 
performed by attorneys appointed under 
section 503 of Title 28, United States Code, 
for whom compensation is provided under 
section 508 of that title.” 

Sec. 12. Section 4 of the act approved 
August 1, 1946 (ch. 727, 60 Stat. 779, 780; 
5 U. S. C., sec. 475c) is amended by striking 
out, in the proviso of such section, “sections 
41, 109, and 113 of the Criminal Code (U. S. C. 
title 18, secs. 93, 198, and 203); Revised 
Statutes, section 190 (U. S. C., title 5, sec. 
89); in section 19 (e) of the Contract Set- 
tlement Act of 1944 (Public Law 395, 78th 
Cong.):“, and in lieu thereof inserting sec- 
tion 281, 283, 284, or 434 of Title 18, United 
States Code, or section 190 of the Revised 
Statutes (5 U. S. C., sec. 99),”, so that such 
section will read as follows: 

“Sec. 4. The Secretary of the Navy is here- 
by authorized to establish a Naval Research 
Advisory Committee which shall consist of 
not exceeding 15 persons to be appointed by 
the Secretary from those persons in civilian 
life who are preeminent in the fields of 
science, research, and development work. 
One member of such committee will be from 
the field of medicine. The members of such 
committee shall serve for such term or terms 
as the Secretary may specify, and shall meet 
at such times as may be specified by the 
Secretary to consult with and advise the 
Chief of Naval Operations and the Chief of 
the Office of Naval Research. Each mem- 
ber of the committee shall be entitled to 
compensation in the amount of $50 for each 
day or part of a day he shall be in attend- 
ance at any ly called meeting of the 
committee, together with reimbursement for 
all travel expenses incident to such attend- 
ance: Provided, That nothing in section 
281, 283, 284, or 434 of Title 18, United States 
Code, or section 190 of the Revised Statutes 
(5 U. S. C., sec. 99), or in any other provision 
of Federal law imposing restrictions, require- 
ments, or penalties in relation to the em- 
ployment of persons, the performance of 
services, or the payment or receipt of com- 
pensation in connection with any claim pro- 
ceeding, or matter involving the United 
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States, shall apply to such persons solely by 
reason of their appointment to and member- 
ship on such committee.” 

Sec. 13. (a) Section 1 of the act approved 
July 31, 1946, chapter 714, 60 Stat. 749, as 
amended by the act approved June 28, 1948, 
ch. 694, 62 Stat. 1068, and the act approved 
April 29, 1950, ch. 136, section 1, 64 Stat. 93 
(5 U. S. C., sec. 645a), is amended by strik- 
ing out, after “determined by the” in para- 
graph (1) of subsection (a) of such section, 
the reference “Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended, an act entitled ‘An act to adjust 
the compensation of certain employees in 
the Customs Service’, approved May 29, 1928, 
as amended, or the second paragraph of sec- 
tion 24 of the Immigration Act of 1917, as 
amended”, and in lieu thereof inserting 
“Classification Act of 1949, as amended,” so 
that such section will read as follows: 

“That (a) any person— 

“(1) whose name appeared on any list of 
eligibles either (A) at any time between May 
1, 1940, and March 16, 1942, with respect to 
a position the rate of compensation of which 
is determined by the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended, or (B) at any time be- 
tween May 1, 1940, and October 23, 1943, with 
repect to a position in the field service of 
the Post Office Department, or (C) at any 
time between May 1, 1940, and the effective 
date of this act, with respect to positions 
of officers and members of the Metropolitan 
Police or of the Fire Department of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and officers and members 
of the United States Park Police and the 
White House Police; and 

“(2) who, pursuant to Executive Order 
Numbered 9538, dated April 13, 1945, or regu- 
lations of the Civil Service Commission 
covering similar situations in which an 
eligible lost opportunity for probational 
appointment because of military service 
during World War II, was certified for proba- 
tional appointment to such position, and 
subsequently, was given such appointment, 
“shall, for the purpose of (A) determining 
his rate of compensation and (B) his senior- 
ity rights in the postal field service, be held 
to have been appointed to such position as 
of the earliest date on which an eligible 
standing lower on the same list of eligibles 
received a probational appointment there- 
from: Provided, That the grade, time in 
grade, and rate of compensation of any per- 
son so appointed to a position in the postal 
field service shall, at the time this act first 
applies to such person, be not less than the 
grade, time in grade, and rate of compensa- 
tion of the lower eligible (whether a substi- 
tute or regular employee) receiving the 
highest automatic rate of compensation at 
such time, but such adjustment in grade, 
time in grade, and rate of compensation shall 
not affect the status of such person as a sub- 
stitute or regular employee: Provided, how- 
ever, That no regular employee in the postal 
field service shall be reduced to substitute 
status by reason of the enactment of this 
act. 

“(b) No person shall be entitled to the 
benefits of this section who has reenlisted 
after June 1, 1945, in the Regular Military 
Establishment or after February 1, 1945, in 
the Regular Naval Establishment. 

“(c) Any person within the terms of this 
section, who, due to a disability incurred be- 
cause of military service in World War II, is 
unable to perform the duties of the position 
designated by him at the time of taking the 
examination for appointment thereto, may 
upon written request at any time have his 
mame entered upon any list of eligibles for 
any position for which a like examination is 
required and such entry shall be made with- 
out any loss of seniority or other rights of 
eligibility conferred by this section: Pro- 
vided however, That this act shall not be 
construed to extend the period of eligibility 
which such person would have otherwise 
had.”. 
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(b) Sections 1, 2, 3, and 4 of the act ap- 
proved May 29, 1928 (ch. 865, 45 Stat. 955), 
as amended by the act approved December 12, 
1930 (ch. 10, 46 Stat. 1026, 1027) (19 U. S. C., 
former secs. 6a-6d), are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 14. Subsection (d) of section 705 of 
the act approved July 1, 1944 (ch. 373, title 
VII, 58 Stat. 713), as so renumbered by sec- 
tion 5 of the act approved August 13, 1946 
(ch. 958, 60 Stat. 1049) (5 U. S. C., sec. 800), 
is amended (1) by striking out the second 
sentence thereof reading: “Such beneficiaries, 
in addition to the right to receive 6 months’ 
pay, shall have the same right of election 
and of revising elections as is provided by 
subsection (c) of this section, except that 
in case of a revised election no deduction 
shall be made on account of such 6 months’ 
pay.“, and (2) by inserting, immediately pre- 
ceding “Service” in the first sentence there- 
of, the words “Public Health”, so that such 
subsection will read as follows: 

“(d) In the case of death of a commis- 
sioned officer of the Public Health Service 
which occurred after December 7, 1941, and 
prior to November 11, 1943, the rights pro- 
vided to surviving beneficiaries by section 10 
of the Public Health Service Act of 1943 shall 
continue notwithstanding the repeal of that 
act.”. 

Sec. 15. Section 3 of Title 6, United States 
Code, entitled “Official and Penal Bonds”, 
is amended (1) by striking out, preceding 
“19” in the third sentence, the word “title”, 
and in lieu thereof inserting Title“; (2) by 
striking out, preceding shall be construed” 
ih. the fifth sentence, the words “said sec- 
tions”, and in lieu thereof inserting “sections 
1 to 3 of this title”; (3) by striking out, pre- 
ceding “39” in the fifth sentence, the word 
“title”, and in lieu thereof inserting Title“; 
and (4) by inserting, after “Marine Corps,” 
in the proviso in the fifth sentence, the ref- 
erence Air Force,“, so that such section will 
read as follows: 


“$3. Renewal; Continuance of Liability 


Every officer whose duty it is to take and 
approve official bonds shall cause all such 
bonds to be renewed every 4 years after their 
dates, but he may require such bonds to be 
renewed or strengthened oftener if he deem 
such action necessary. In the discretion of 
such officer the requirement of a new bond 
may be waived for the period of service of a 
bonded officer after the expiration of a 4-year 
term of service pending the appointment and 
qualification of his successor. The non- 
performance of any requirement of the pro- 
visions of sections 1 to 3 of this title, or of 
that part of section 27 of title 19 relating to 
transmitting copies of oaths to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, on the part of any official 
of the Government shall not be held to affect 
in any respect the liability of principal or 
sureties on any bond made or to be made to 
the United States. The liability of the prin- 
cipal and sureties on all official bonds shall 
continue and cover the period of service en- 
suing until the appointment and qualifica- 
tion of the successor of the principal. Noth- 
ing in sections 1 to 3 of this title shall be 
construed to repeal or modify section 38 
of title 39: Provided, That the payment and 
acceptance of the annual premium on cor- 
porate surety bonds furnished by postal offi- 
cers and employees, officers and employees of 
other civilian agencies of the United States 
and bonded officers and enlisted men of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Air Force, and 
Coast Guard shall be a compliance with the 
requirement for the renewal of such bonds 
within the meaning of sections 1 to 3 of this 
title.“. 

Sec. 16. Section 4 of the act approved 
March 3, 1905 (ch. 1501, 33 Stat. 1270; 7 
U. S. C., sec. 144) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 4. Whoever violates the provisions of 
section 1 of this act shall, for each offense, 
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be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned 
not more than 5 years, or both.“ 

Sec. 17. Subsection (d) of section 211 of 
the act of June 27, 1952 (ch. 477, title II. 
chapter 2, 66 Stat. 181, 182; 8 U. S. C., sec. 
1181 (d)) is amended by striking out “clause 
(2) or (3) subsection (a)“ in the two places 
where such reference appears in such sub- 
section, and in lieu thereof inserting “clause 
(2) or (4) of subsection (a)”, so that such 
subsection will read as follows: 

“(d) No quota immigrant within clause 
(2) or (4) of subsection (a) shall be ad- 
mitted under subsection (c) if the entire 
number of immigrant visas which may be 
issued to quota immigrants under the same 
quota for the fiscal year, or the next fiscal 
year, has already been issued. If such entire 
number of immigrant visas has not been 
issued, the Secretary of State, upon notifica- 
tion by the Attorney General of the admis- 
sion under subsection (c) of a quota im- 
migrant within clause (2) or (4) of subsec- 
tion (a), shall reduce by one the number of 
immigrant visas which may be issued to 
quota immigrants under the same quota 
during the fiscal year in which such immi- 
grant is admitted, or, if the entire number 
of immigrant visas which may be issued 
to quota immigrants under the same quota 
for the fiscal year has been issued, then 
during the next following fiscal year.”. 

Sec. 18. Subsection (d) of section 242 of 
the act of June 27, 1952 (ch. 477, title II, 
chapter 5, 66 Stat. 208 (211); 8 U. S. C., sec. 
1252 (d)) is amended by striking out, after 
“activity,” in the third sentence thereof, 
the words “shall upon conviction be guilty 
of a felony, and shall be fined not more 
than $1,000 or shall be”, and in lieu thereof 
inserting “shall be fined not more than 
$1,000 or“, so that such subsection will read 
as follows: 

“(d) Any alien, against whom a final or- 
der of deportation as defined in subsection 
(c) heretofore or hereafter issued has been 
outstan: for more than 6 months, shall, 
pending eventual deportation, be subject to 
supervision under regulations prescribed by 
the Attorney General. Such regulations 
shall include provisions which will require 
any alien subject to supervision (1) to ap- 
pear from time to time before an immigra- 
tion officer for identification; (2) to submit, 
if necessary, to medical and psychiatric ex- 
amination at the expense of the United 
States; (3) to give information under oath 
as to his nationality, circumstances, habits, 
associations, and activities, and such other 
information, whether or not related to the 
foregoing, as the Attorney General may deem 
fit and proper; and (4) to conform to such 
reasonable written restrictions on his con- 
duct or activities as are prescribed by the 
Attorney General in his case. Any alien 
who shall willfully fail to comply with such 
regulations, or willfully fail to appear or 
to give information or submit to medical or 
psychiatric examination if required, or 
knowingly give false information in relation 
to the requirements of such regulations, or 
knowingly violate a reasonable restriction 
imposed upon his conduct or activity, shall 
be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned 
not more than 1 year, or both.”, 

Sec. 19. Subsection (a) of section 340 of 
the act of June 27, 1952 (ch. 477, title III. 
chapter 2, 66 Stat. 260; 8 U. S. C., sec. 1451 
(a)) is amended by striking out, in the first 
phrase of the first sentence thereof, the term 
“United States district attorneys”, and in 
lieu thereof inserting “United States at- 
torneys”, so that such subsection will read 
as follows: 

“(a) It shall be the duty of the United 
States attorneys for the respective districts, 
upon affidavit showing good cause therefor, 
to institute proceedings in any court speci- 
fied in subsection (a) of section 310 of this 
title in the judicial district in which the 
naturalized citizen may reside at the time 
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of bringing suit, for the purpose of revok- 
ing and setting aside the order admitting 
such person to citizenship and canceling 
the certificate of naturalization on the 
ground that such order and certificate of 
naturalization were procured by concealment 
of a material fact or by willful misrepresenta- 
tion, and such revocation and setting aside 
of the order admitting such person to citi- 
zenship and such canceling of certificate of 
naturalization shall be effective as of the 
original date of the order and certificate, 
respectively: Provided, That refusal on the 
part of a naturalized citizen within a period 
of 10 years following his naturalization to 
testify as a witness in any proceeding before 
a congressional committee concerning his 
subversive activities, in a case where such 
person has been convicted of contempt for 
such refusal, shall be held to constitute a 
ground for revocation of such person's nat- 
uralization under this subsection as having 
been procured by concealment of a material 
fact or by willful misrepresentation. If the 
naturalized citizen does not reside in any 
judicial district in the United States at the 
time of bringing such suit, the proceedings 
may be instituted in the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia or 
in the United States district court in the 
judicial district in which such person last 
had his residence.”. 

Sec. 20. Section 4 of title 9, United States 
Code, entitled “Arbitration”, is amended (1) 
by striking out, in the first sentence, “court 
of the United States” and in lieu thereof 
inserting “United States district court”; (2) 
by striking out, in the first sentence, “the 
judicial code at law, in equity,”, and in lieu 
thereof inserting “Title 28, in a civil action”; 
(3) by striking out, in the third sentence, 
“law for the service of summons in the 
jurisdiction in which the proceeding is 
brought”, and in lieu thereof inserting “the 
Federal Rules of Civil Procedure”; and (4) 
by striking out, in the eighth sentence, “law 
for referring to a jury issues in an equity 
action”, and in lieu thereof inserting “the 
Federal Rules of Civil Procedure”, so that 
such section, exclusive of the section head- 
ing thereto, will read as follows: 

“A party aggrieved by the alleged failure, 
neglect, or refusal of another to arbitrate 
under a written agreement for arbitration 
may petition any United States district court 
which, save for such agreement, would have 
jurisdiction under title 28, in a civil action 
or in admiralty of the subject matter of a 
suit arising out of the controversy between 
the parties, for an order directing that such 
arbitration proceed in the manner provided 
for in such agreement. Five days’ notice in 
writing of such application shall be served 
upon the party in default. Service thereof 
shall be made in the manner provided by the 
Federal Rules of Civil Procedure. The court 
shall hear the parties, and upon being satis- 
fled that the making of the agreement for 
arbitration or the failure to comply there- 
with is not in issue, the court shall make an 
order directing the parties to proceed to 
arbitration in accordance with the terms of 
the agreement. The hearing and proceed- 
ings, under such agreement, shall be within 
the district in which the petition for an 
order directing such arbitration is filed. If 
the making of the arbitration agreement or 
the failure, neglect, or refusal to perform 
the same be in issue, the court shall pro- 
ceed summarily to the trial thereof. If no 
jury trial be demanded by the party alleged 
to be in default, or if the matter in dispute 
is within admiralty jurisdiction, the court 
shall hear and determine such issue. Where 
such an issue is raised, the party alleged to 
be in default may, except in cases of ad- 
miralty, on or before the return day of the 
notice of application, demand a jury trial of 
such issue, and upon such demand the court 
shall make an order referring the issue or 
issues to a jury in the manner provided by 
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the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure, or may 
specially call a jury for that purpose. If 
the jury find that no agreement in writing 
for arbitration was made or that there is no 
default in proceeding thereunder, the pro- 
ceeding shall be dismissed. If the jury find 
that an agreement for arbitration was made 
in writing and that there is a default in 
proceeding thereunder, the court shall make 
an order summarily directing the parties 
to proceed with the arbitration in accordance 
with the terms thereof.” 

Sec. 21. The last paragraph, under the 
heading “miscellaneous”, in the act ap- 
proved July 16, 1892 (ch. 195, 27 Stat. 174), 
appearing at page 177 of volume 27 of the 
Statutes at Large, and as amended by the act 
approved July 10, 1952 (ch. 654, 66 Stat. 575; 
10 U. S. C., sec. 877; 14 U. S. C., sec. 461 note; 
34 U. S. C., sec. 890), is amended by striking 
out, after “Air Force,“, the following: 
“Marine Corps, and Coast Guard”, and in 
lieu thereof inserting “and Marine Corps”, 
so that such paragraph will read as follows: 

“The pay of officers of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and Marine Corps may be withheld 
under section 1766, Revised Statutes, on ac- 
count of an indebtedness to the United 
States admitted or shown by the judgment 
of a court, but not otherwise unless upon a 
special order issued according to the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of the Department 
concerned.”. 

Sec. 22. Paragraph (d) of section 5144 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended (12 U. S. 
C., sec. 61 (d)), is amended by striking out 
the reference “5209 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended (U. S. C., title 12, sec. 592)”, and 
in lieu thereof inserting “1005 of title 18, 
United States Code”, so that such para- 
graph will read as follows: 

“(d) Every officer, director, agent, and 
employee of every such holding company 
affiliate shall be subject to the same penalties 
for false entries in any book, report, or state- 
ment of such holding company affiliate as are 
applicable to officers, directors, agents, and 
employees of member banks under section 
1005 of title 18, United States Code; and“. 

SEC. 23. Section 2 of the act approved 
June 30, 1876 (ch. 156, 19 Stat. 63; 12 U. S. C., 
sec. 65) is amended (1) by striking out, 
after “such association”, the words “, by bill 
in equity, in the nature of a creditor's bill,”, 
and in lieu thereof inserting “by a civil 
action”; and (2) by striking out, after 
“shareholders thereof,“, the words “in any 
court of the United States having original 
jurisdiction in equity”, and in lieu thereof 
inserting “in the United States district 
court”, so that such section will read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 2. That when any national banking 
association shall have gone into liquidation 
under the provisions of section 5220 of 
said statutes, the individual liability of the 
shareholders provided for by section 5151 of 
said statutes may be enforced by any creditor 
of such association by a civil action brought 
by such creditor on behalf of himself and of 
all other creditors of the association, against 
the shareholders thereof, in the United 
States district court for the district in which 
such association may have been located or 
established.“. 

Sec. 24. Section 209 of the act approved 
March 9, 1933 (ch. 1, title II, 48 Stat. 5; 12 
U. S. C., sec. 209) is amended (1) by striking 
out the reference “section 5209 of the Revised 
Statutes (U. S. C., title 12, sec. 592)”, and 
in lieu thereof inserting “sections 334, 656, 
and 1005 of title 18, United States Code”; and 
(2) by striking out the reference “112, 113, 
114, 115, 116 and 117 of the Criminal Code 
of the United States (U. S. C., title 18, secs. 
202, 203, 204, 205, 206 and 207)”, and in lieu 
thereof inserting “202, 216, 281, 431, 432, and 
433 of such title 18” so that such section 
will read as follows: 

“Sec. 209. Conservators appointed pursu- 
ant to the provisions of this title shail be 
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subject to the provisions of and to the pen- 
alties prescribed by sections 334, 656, and 
1005 of title 18, United States Code; and sec- 
tions 202, 216, 281, 431, 432, and 433 of such 
title 18, insofar as applicable, are extended 
to apply to contracts, agreements, proceed- 
ings, dealings, claims, and controversies by 
or with any such conservator or the Comp- 
troller of the Currency under the provisions 
of this title.“. 

Sec. 25. Section 1 of the act approved Au- 
gust 17, 1950 (ch. 729, 64 Stat. 455; 12 U. S. C., 
sec. 214) is amended (1) by striking out, in 
subsection (a) of such section, the words 
“this act,” and in lieu thereof inserting “sec- 
tions 1-4 and 8 of this act (12 U. S. C., secs. 
214-214c, 321)”; and (2) by striking out, in 
subsection (b) of such section, the words 
“this act,” and in lieu thereof inserting “sec- 
tions 1-4 and 8 of this act (12 U. S. C., secs. 
214-214c, 321),“ so that such section will 
read as follows: 

“Secrion 1. (a) As used in sections 1-4 
and 8 of this act (12 U. S. C., secs, 214-214c, 
321) the term ‘State bank’ means any bank, 
banking association, trust company, savings 
bank (other than a mutual savings bank), 
or other banking institution which is en- 
gaged in the business of receiving deposits 
and which is incorporated under the laws of 
any State, any Territory of the United States, 
Puerto Rico, or the Virgin Islands, or which 
is operating under the Code of Law for the 
District of Columbia (except a national 
banking association). 

“(b) For purposes of merger or consoli- 
dation under sections 1-4 and 8 of this act 
(12 U. S. C., secs. 214-214c, 321) the term 
‘national banking association’ means one or 
more national banking associations, and the 
term ‘State bank’ means one or more State 
banks.“ 

SEC. 26. Section 4 of the act approved Au- 
gust 17, 1950 (ch. 729, 64 Stat. 456, 457; 12 
U. S. C., sec. 214c), as amended by act July 
12, 1952, ch. 696, 66 Stat. 590, is amended by 
striking out, in the two places where they 
appear in such section, the words “this act,” 
and in lieu thereof inserting “sections 1-4 
and 8 of this act (12 U. S. C., secs. 214-214, 
321),” so that such section will read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 4. No conversion of a national bank- 
ing association into a State bank or its 
merger or consolidation with a State bank 
shall take place under sections 1~4 and 8 of 
this act (12 U. S. C., sec. 214-214c, 321) in 
contravention of the law of the State in 
which the national banking association is 
located; and no such conversion, merger, or 
consolidation shall take place under sections 
1-4 and 8 of this act unless under the law 
of the State in which such national banking 
association is located State banks may with- 
out approval by any State authority con- 
vert into and merge or consolidate with na- 
tional banking associations under limita- 
tions or conditions no more restrictive than 
those contained in section 2 hereof with re- 
spect to the conversion of a national bank 
into, or merger or consolidation of a national 
bank with, a State bank under State 
charter.”. 

Sec. 27. Section 10 of the act approved 
June 11, 1942 (ch. 404, 56 Stat. 356; 12 U. S. C., 
sec. 265) is amended by striking out, at the 
end thereof, the reference “the act of August 
23, 1935 (49 Stat. 684), as amended (U. S. C., 
sec. 264),” and in lieu thereof inserting sec 
tion 3 of the Federal Deposit Insurance Act, 
as amended (12 U. S. C., sec. 1813),” so that 
such section will read as follows: 

“Sec. 10. All insured banks designated for 
that purpose by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall be depositaries of public money of 
the United States (including, without being 
limited to, revenues and funds of the United 
States, and any funds the deposit of which 
is subject to the control or regulation of the 
United States or any of its officers, agents, or 
employees, and postal savings funds), and 
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the Secretary is hereby authorized to deposit 
public money in such depositaries, under 
such regulations as may be prescribed by 
the Secretary; and they may also be em- 
ployed as financial agents of the Govern- 
ment; and they shall perform all such rea- 
sonable duties, as depositaries of public 
money and financial agents of the Govern- 
ment as may be required of them. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall require of the 
insured banks thus designated satisfactory 
security by the deposit of United States 
bonds or otherwise, for the safekeping and 
prompt payment of public money deposited 
with them and for the faithful performance 
of their duties as financial agents of the Gov- 
ernment: Provided, That no such security 
shall be required for the safekeeping and 
prompt payment of such parts of the de- 
posits of the public money in such banks as 
are insured deposits and each officer, em- 
ployee, or agent of the United States having 
official custody of public funds and lawfully 
depositing the same in an insured bank 
shall, for the purpose of determining the 
amount of the insured deposits, be deemed 
a depositor in such custodial capacity sepa- 
rate and distinct from any other officer, em- 
ployee, or agent cf the United States having 
official custody of public funds and lawfully 
depositing the same in the same insured 
bank in custodial capacity. Notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law, no depart- 
ment, board, agency, instrumentality, officer, 
employee, or agent of the United States shall 
issue or permit to continue in effect any reg- 
ulations, rulings, or instructions or enter 
into or approve any contracts or perform any 
other acts having to do with the deposit, dis- 
bursement, or expenditure of public funds, 
or the deposit, custody, or advance of funds 
subject to the control of the United States as 
trustee or otherwise which shall discrimi- 
nate against or prefer national banking asso- 
ciations, State banks members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, or insured banks not 
members of the Federal Reserve System, by 
class, or which shall require those enjoying 
the benefits, directly or indirectly, of dis- 
bursed public funds so to discriminate. All 
acts or parts thereof in conflict herewith are 
hereby repealed. The terms ‘insured bank’ 
and ‘insured deposit’ as used in this act shall 
be construed according to the definitions of 
such terms in section 3 of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Act, as amended (12 U. S. C. 
sec. 1813).”. 

Sec. 28. The sixth paragraph of section 9 
of the Federal Reserve Act as amended 
(12 U. S. C., 324), is amended by striking 
out, in the second sentence of such para- 
graph, the reference “section fifty-two hun- 
dred and nine of the Revised Statutes”, and 
in lieu thereof inserting “sections 334, 656, 
and 1005 of title 18, United States Cade”, so 
that such paragraph will read as follows: 

“All banks admitted to membership under 
authority of this section shall be required 
to comply with the reserve and capital re- 
quirements of this act and to conform to 
those provisions of law imposed on national 
banks which prohibit such banks from lend- 
ing on or purchasing their own stock, which 
relate to the withdrawal or impairment of 
their capital stock, and which relate to the 
payment of unearned dividends. Such banks 
and the officers, agents, and employees there- 
of shall also be subject to the provisions of 
and to the penalties prescribed by sections 
$34, 656, and 1005 of title 18, United States 
Code, and shall be required to make reports 
of condition and of the payment of dividends 
to the Federal Reserve bank of which they 
become a member. Not less than three of 
such reports shall be made annually on call 
of the Federal Reserve bank on dates to 
be fixed by the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System. Failure to make 
such reports within 10 days after the date 
they are called for shall subject the offend- 
ing bank to a penalty of $100 a day for 
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each day that it fails to transmit such re- 
port; such penalty to be collected by the 
Federal Reserve bank by suit or otherwise. 
Such reports of condition shall be in such 
form and shall contain such information 
as the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System may require and shall be 
published by the reporting banks in such 
manner and in accordance with such regu- 
lations as the said Board may prescribe.” 

Sec. 29. Subsection (f) of section 22 of the 
Federal Reserve Act, as amended (12 U. S. C., 
603), is amended by inserting, after “there- 
of.“, where it appears in such subsection, 
the words “or any of the provisions of sec- 
tion 217, 218, 219, 220, 655, 1005, 1014, 1906, 
or 1909 of title 18, United States Code,“, so 
that such subsection will read as follows: 

“(f) If the directors or officers of any 
member bank shall knowingly violate or per- 
mit any of the agents, officers, or directors 
of any member bank to violate any of the 
provisions of this section or regulations of 
the board made under authority thereof, 
or any of the provisions of sections 217, 
218, 219, 220, 655, 1005, 1014, 1906, or 1909 
of title 18, United States Code, every direc- 
tor and officer participating in or assenting 
to such yiolation shall be held liable in his 
personal and individual capacity for all 
damages which the member bank, its share- 
holders, or any other persons shall have 
sustained in consequence of such violation.” 

Sec. 30. Section 11 of the act approved 
July 31, 1945 (ch. 341, 59 Stat. 529; 12 
U. S. C., sec. 635h) is amended by striking 
out, after “provisions of“, the reference “the 
act of April 13, 1934 (48 Stat., ch. 112, p. 
574)", and in lieu thereof inserting “sec- 
tion 955 of title 18, United States Code", so 
that such section will read as follows: 

“Sec. 11. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 955 of title 18, United States Code, 
any person, including any individual, part- 
nership, corporation, or association, may act 
for or participate with the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington in any operation or 
transaction, or may acquire any obligation 
issued in connection with any operation or 
transaction, engaged in by the Bank.” 

Sec. 31. Section 81 of title 14, United States 
Code, entitled “Coast Guard”, as amended by 
the act approved June 22, 1951 (ch. 150, 65 
Stat. 89), is amended by striking out after 
“within the” in paragraph (2) of such sec- 
tion, the designation “National Military 
Establishment”, and in lieu thereof inserting 
“Department of Defense”, so that such 
section will read as follows: 


81. Aids to Navigation Authorized 


“In order to aid navigation and to prevent 
disasters, collisions, and wrecks of vessels 
and aircraft, the Coast Guard may establish, 
maintain, and operate: 

“(1) aids to maritime navigation required 
to serve the needs of the Armed Forces or of 
the commerce of the United States; 

“(2) aids to air navigation required to serve 
the needs of the Armed Forces of the United 
States as requested by the Secretary of the 
appropriate department within the Depart- 
ment of Defense; and 

“(3) Loran stations (a) required to serve 
the needs of the Armed Forces of the United 
States; or (b) required to serve the needs of 
the maritime commerce of the United States; 
or (c) required to serve the needs of the air 
commerce of the United States as determined 
by the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics. 
“Such aids to navigation other than loran 
stations shall be established and operated 
only within the United States, its Territories 
and possessions, the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands, and beyond the territorial 
jurisdiction of the United States at places 
where naval or military bases of the United 
States are or may be located, and at other 
places where such aids to navigation have 
been established prior to June 26, 1948.”. 

Sec. 32. Section 82 of Title 14, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out, in the 
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fourth sentence thereof, the reference “sec- 
tions 175 (f) or 451-458 of Title 49," and in 
lieu thereof inserting “section 175 (e) of 
Title 49 or subchapter III of chapter 9 of 
that title,” so that such section will read as 
follows: 


“§ 82. Cooperation With Administrator of 
Civil Aeronautics 


“The Coast Guard in establishing, main- 
taining, or operating any aids to air naviga- 
tion herein provided shall solicit the cooper- 
ation of the Administrator of Civil Aeronau- 
tics to the end that the personnel and facil- 
ities of the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
will be utilized to the fullest possible advan- 
tage. Before locating and operating any such 
aid on military or naval bases or regions, the 
consent of the Secretary of the Army, the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, or the Secretary of the Air 
Force, as the case may be, shall first be ob- 
tained. No such aid shall be located within 
the territorial jurisdiction of any foreign 
country without the consent of the govern- 
ment thereof. Nothing in this title shall 
be deemed to limit the authority granted 
by the provisions of section 458 of Title 5, 
or by section 475 (e) of Title 49 or sub- 
chapter III of chapter 9 of that title.”. 

Sec. 33. Section 186 of Title 14, United 
States Code, is amended (1) by striking out, 
in the first sentence of such section, the 
reference “Classification Act of 1923,” and 
in lieu thereof inserting “Classification Act of 
1949”; and (2) by striking out, in the second 
sentence thereof, the reference “sections 29a, 
30b-30m, 84, 663, 667, 672a-G73, and Chapter 
18,” and in lieu thereof inserting “section 
84, chapter 18, subchapter IV of chapter 21, 
sections 1112, 1113, and 1121-1125, and chap- 
ter 23,” so that such section will read as 
follows: 


“$ 186. Civilian Instructors 


“The Secretary may appoint in the Coast 
Guard, subject to the competitive provisions 
of the civil-service laws and regulations, such 
number of civilian instructors as the needs 
of the service require, not to exceed eight, 
whose compensation shall be fixed in accord- 
ance with the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended. Leaves of absence and hours of 
work for such civilian instructors shall be 
governed by regulations issued by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, without regard to sec- 
tion 84, chapter 18, subchapter IV of chapter 
21, sections 1112, 1113, and 1121-1125, and 
chapter 23, of Title 5.” 

Sec. 34. (a) The analysis of chapter 13 of 
Title 14, United States Code, preceding sec- 
tion 461 of such title, is amended by adding, 
immediately preceding the period at the end 
of item 461 in such analysis, the following: 
“; pay of officers indebted to the United 
States”, so that such item will read as fol- 
lows: 461. Pay and allowances; pay of officers 
indebted to the United States.“. 

(b) Section 461 of Title 14, United States 
Code, is amended (1) by adding, at the end 
of the catchline of such section, the follow- 
ing: “; pay of officers indebted to United 
States”; (2) by inserting the subsection sym- 
bol “(a)” at the of the present 
paragraph in such section; and (3) by adding 
to such section the following new subsection: 
“(b) The pay of officers of the Coast Guard 
may be withheld under section of Title 
5 on account of an indebtedness to the United 
States admitted or shown by the judgment 
of a court, but not otherwise unless upon a 
special order issued a to the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary.”, so that such sec- 
tion will read as follows: 


“§ 461. Pay and Allowances; Pay of Officers 
Indebted to United States 

“(a) Commissioned officers, commissioned 
warrant officers, cadets, warrant officers, and 
enlisted persons shall, except as otherwise 
provided by law, receive the same pay, allow- 
ances, increases, additions, and gratuities as 
prescribed by corresponding ranks, grades, 
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or ratings for personnel of the Navy, includ- 
ing any extra pay and allowances for special 
duty. 

“(b) The pay of officers of the Coast Guard 
may be withheld under section 82 of Title 5 
on account of indebtedness to the United 
States admitted or shown by the judgment 
of a court, but not otherwise unless upon a 
special order issued according to the discre- 
tion of the Secretary.”. 

Sec. 35. Subsection (a) of section 645 of 
Title 14, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out “Chapter 20” in the first sen- 
tence of such subsection, and in lieu thereof 
inserting “sections 1346 (b) and 2401 (b), 
and chapter 171.“, so that such subsection 
will read as follows: 

“(a) The Secretary and, subject to appeal 
to the Secretary, such other officer as he may 
designate for such purposes and under reg- 
ulations prescribed by him, may consider, 
ascertain, adjust, determine, settle, and pay 
in an amount not in excess of $1,000, where 
accepted by a claimant in full satisfaction 
and final settlement, any claim against the 
United States arising on or after May 27, 
1951, when such claim is substantiated in 
such a manner as the Secretary may by reg- 
ulations, prescribe, for damage to or loss or 
destruction of property, real or personal, or 
for personal injury or death, caused by mili- 
tary personnel or civilian employees of the 
Coast Guard while acting within the scope 
of their employment (excluding claims cog- 
nizable under sections 1346 (b) and 2401 
(b), and chapter 171, of title 28), or other- 
wise incident to noncombat activities of the 
Coast Guard, including claims for damage 
to or loss or destruction by criminal act of 
registered or insured mail while in the pos- 
session of Coast Guard authorities, claims for 
damage to or loss or destruction of personal 
property bailed to the Government, and 
claims for damages to real property incident 
to the use and occupancy thereof, whether 
under a lease, express or implied, or other- 
wise. The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to claims for personal injury or death 
of military personnel or civilian employees 
of the Coast Guard if such injury or death 
occurs incident to their services. The pro- 
visions of this section shall not apply where 
the damage to or loss or destruction of prop- 
erty, or the personal injury or death, has 
been caused in whole or in part by any neg- 
ligence or wrongful act on the part of the 
claimant, his agent, or employee. The 
amount allowed on account of personal in- 
jury or death shall be limited to reasonable 
medical, hospital, and burial expenses actu- 
ally incurred, except that no payment shall 
be made to any claimant in reimbursement 
for medical or hospital services furnished at 
the expense of the United States nor, in the 
case of burial, of such portion of the expense 
thereof as may be otherwise paid by the 
United States.” 

Sec. 36. The analysis of chapter 229 of 
title 18, United States Code, as amended by 
the act approved October 24, 1951 (ch. 546, 
sec. 1, 65 Stat. 609), is amended by inserting, 
following and underneath item 3619 in such 
analysis, and preceding section 3611 of such 
title, the following item: 3620. Vessels car- 
rying explosives and steerage passengers.” 

Sec. 37. Title 18, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting, immediately following 
section 3619 of such title, and preceding 
chapter 231 thereof, the following new 
section: 


“§ 3620. Vessels Carrying Explosives and 
Steerage Passengers 

“The amount of any fine imposed upon the 
master of a steamship or other vessel under 
the provisions of section 2278 of this title 
shall be a lien upon such vessel, and such 
vessel may be libeled therefor in the district 
court of the United States for any district in 
which such vessel shall arrive or from which 
it shall depart.” 
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Sec. 38. Section 307 of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act (52 Stat. 1046; 21 
U. S. C., sec. 337) is amended by striking out 
the words “Notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 876 of the Revised Statutes, sub- 
penas,” in the second sentence of such sec- 
tion, and in lieu thereof inserting “Sub- 
penas,” so that such section will read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 307. All such proceedings for the 
enforcement, or to restrain violations, of 
this act shall be by and in the name of the 
United States. Subpenas for witnesses who 
are required to attend a court of the United 
States, in any district, may run into any 
other district in any such proceeding.” 

Sec. 39. The cross reference set out as sec- 
tion 3633 (b) of the Internal Revenue Code 
(53 Stat., pt. 1, p. 441; 26 U. S. C., sec. 3633 
(b)) is amended by striking out the ref- 
erence “3799,” appearing therein, and in 
lieu thereof inserting “3800,” so that such 
cross reference, exclusive of the catchline 
thereof, will read as follows: 

“For authority of district courts to issue 
orders, processes, and judgments for en- 
forcement of internal revenue laws, see sec- 
tion 3800.” 

Sec. 40. The analysis of chapter 7 of title 
28, United States Code, immediately pre- 
ceding section 171 of such title, is amended, 
by adding, immediately preceding the period 
at the end of item 171 in such analysis, the 
following: “; character of court,” so that 
item will read as follows: “171. Appointment 
and number of judges; character of court.” 

Sec. 41. (a) The catchline to section 171 
of title 28, United States Code, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 
“; character of court,” so that such catch- 
line will read as follows: “§ 171. Appoint- 
ment and number of judges; character of 
court.” 

(b) Subsection (c) of section 291 of title 
28, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing all of the subsections following “may,” 
and in lieu thereof inserting “upon presenta- 
tion to him by the chief judge of the Court 
of Claims of a certificate of necessity, desig- 
mate and assign temporarily any circuit 
judge to serve as a judge of the Court 
of Claims,” so that the subsection will read 
as follows: 

“(c) The Chief Justice of the United 
States may, upon presentation to him by the 
chief judge of the Court of Claims of a cer- 
tificate of necessity, designate and assign 
temporarily any circuit judge to serve as a 
judge of the Court o? Claims.” 

(c) Subsection (d) of section 292 of title 
28, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing all of the subsection following the word 
“may” and in lieu thereof inserting “upon 
presentation to him by the chief judge of 
the Court of Claims of a certificate of neces- 
sity, designate and assign temporarily any 
district judge to serve as a judge of the 
Court of Claims”, so that the subsection will 
read as follows: 

“(d) The Chief Justice of the United 
States may upon presentation to him by the 
chief judge of the Court of Claims of a cer- 
tificate of necessity designate and assign 
temporarily any district judge to serve as a 
judge of the Court of Claims.” 

(d) Section 295 of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting “of a circuit 
or district judge in active service” imme- 
diately after “assignment” and by striking 
out “a” and inserting “the” so that such sec- 
tion will read: 


295. Conditions Upon Designation and 
Assignment 
“No designation and assignment of a cir- 
cuit or district Judge in active service shall 
be made without the consent of the chief 
judge or judicial council of the circuit from 
which the judge is to be designated and 
ed. 


“All designations and assignments of jus- 
tices and judges shall be filed with the clerks 
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and entered on the minutes of the courts 
from and to which made, 

“The Chief Justice of the United States, 
a circuit justice or a chief judge of a circuit 
may make new designation and assignments 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
chapter and may revoke those previously 
made by him.” 

Sec, 42. The analysis of chapter 51 of title 
28, United States Code, immediately preced- 
ing section 791 of such title, is amended by 
striking out the item “793. Reporter-com- 
missioners; stenographers”, now appearing 
in such analysis. 

Sec. 43. (a) Subsection (a) of section 792 
of title 28, United States Code, is amended 
(1) by striking out where it appears in such 
subsection “United States”; and (2) by 
striking out the period at the end of such 
subsection and in lieu thereof inserting 
“and shall devote all of their time to the 
duties of the office.”, so that such subsection 
will read as follows: 

“(a) The Court of Claims may appoint 15 
commissioners who shall be subject to re- 
moval by the court and shall devote all of 
their time to the duties of the office.” 

(b) Subsection (b) of section 792 of title 
28, United States Code, is amended (1) by 
striking out where it appears in such sub- 
section “a salary of $7,500 a year”, and in 
lieu thereof inserting “basic compensation 
at the rate of $14,800 a year”; (2) by striking 
out where it appears in such subsection “all 
necessary traveling expenses, and also his 
reasonable maintenance expenses actually 
incurred, not exceeding $7 per day, while tak- 
ing testimony or transacting other official 
business at a place other than Washington.” 
and in lieu thereof inserting “also all neces- 
sary traveling expenses and a per diem allow- 
ance as provided in sections 835-842 of title 
5, while traveling on official business and 
away from Washington, District of Colum- 
bia”, so that such subsection will read as 
follows: 

“(b) Each commissioner shall receive basic 
compensation at the rate of $14,800 a year, 
and also all necessary traveling expenses and 
a per diem allowance as provided in sections 
835-842 of title 5 while traveling on official 
business and away from Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” 

(c) Subsection (c) of section 792 of title 
28, United States Code, is repealed. 

(d) The concluding paragraph of section 
792 of title 28, United States Code, provid- 
ing “Each commissioner shall devote all of 
his time to the duties of his office.” is re- 
pealed. 

Sec. 44. Section 1343 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out, in 
the two places where it appears in such sec- 
tion, the reference “47 of title 8”, and in lieu 
thereof inserting “1985 of title 42". 

Src. 45. The analysis of chapter 91 of title 
28, United States Code, immediately preced- 
ing section 1491 of such title, is amended (1) 
by adding, immediately preceding the period 
at the end of item 1491 in such analysis, the 
following: “; actions involving Tennessee 
Valley Authority”, so that such item will 
read as follows: “1491. Claims against United 
States generally; actions involving Tennessee 
Valley Authority.”; and (2) by striking out 
the item “1493. Departmental reference 
cases.“, now appearing in such analysis. 

Sec. 46. (a) The catchline to section 1491 
of title 28, United States Code, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 
“; actions involving Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority”, so that such catchline will read as 
follows: “§ 1491. Claims against United 
States generally; actions involving Tennessee 
Valley Authority.” 

(b) Section 1491 of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out where it 
appears in such section the following: “The 
United States Court of Claims shall have 
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jurisdiction to render judgment upon any 
claim against the United States: 

“(1) founded upon the Constitution; or 

“(2) founded upon any act of Congress; or 

“(3) founded upon any regulation of an 
executive department; or 

“(4) founded upon any express or implied 
contract with the United States; or 

“(5) for liquidated or unliquidated dam- 
ages in cases not sounding in tort.”, 


and in lieu thereof inserting “The Court of 
Claims shall have jurisdiction to render 
judgment upon any claim against the United 
States founded either upon the Constitution, 
or any act of Congress, or any regulation of 
an executive department, or upon any ex- 
press or implied contract with the United 
States, or for liquidated or unliquidated dam- 
ages in cases not sounding in tort.“, so that 
such section will read as follows: 

“The Court of Claims shall have jurisdic- 
tion to render judgment upon any claim 
against the United States founded either 
upon the Constitution, or any Act of Con- 
gress, or any regulation of an executive de- 
partment, or upon any express or implied 
contract with the United States, or for liqul- 
dated or unliquidated damages in cases not 
sounding in tort. 

“Nothing herein shall be construed to give 
the Court of Claims jurisdiction in suits 
against, or founded on actions of, the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, nor to amend or 
modify the provisions of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority Act of 1933, as amended, with 
respect to suits by or against the Authority.” 

(c) Section 1494 of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out “United 
States Court of Claims” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Court of Claims” so that such 
section will read: 


“§ 1494. Accounts of Officers, Agents, or Con- 
tractors 


“The Court of Claims shall have jurisdic- 
tion to determine the amount, if any, due to 
or from the United States by reason of any 
unsettled account of any officer or agent of, 
or contractor with, the United States, or a 
guarantor, surety or personal representative 
of any such officer, agent, or contractor, and 
to render judgment thereof where 

“(1) claimant or the person he represents 
has applied to the proper department of the 
Government for settlement of the account; 

“(2) three years have elapsed from the 
date of such application without settlement; 
and 

“(3) no suit upon the same has been 
brought by the United States.” 

Sec. 47. Section 1821 of title 28, United 
States Code, as amended by the act ap- 
proved May 10, 1949 (ch. 96, 63 Stat. 65), the 
act approved May 24, 1949 (ch. 139, sec. 94, 
63 Stat. 103), and the act approved October 
31, 1951 (ch. 655, sec. 51 (a), 65 Stat. 727), 
is amended by striking out, in the first sen- 
tence thereof, the words “or before a United 
States commissioner or person taking his 
deposition pursuant to any order of a court 
of the United States,“, and in lieu thereof 
inserting, “or before a United States com- 
missioner, or before any person authorized 
to take his deposition pursuant to any rule 
or order of a court of the United States,“, 
so that such section will read as follows: 


1821. Per Diem and Mileage Generally; 
Subsistence 

“A witness attending in any court of the 
United States, or before a United States 
commissioner, or before any person author- 
ized to take his deposition pursuant to any 
rule or order of a court of the United States, 
shall receive $4 for each day’s attendance and 
for the time necessarily occupied in going to 
and returning from the same, and 7 cents 
per mile for going from and returning to his 
place of residence. Witnesses who are not 
salaried employees of the Government and 
who are not in custody and who attend at 
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points so far removed from their respective 
residences as to prohibit return thereto from 
day to day shall be entitled to an additional 
allowance of $5 per day for expenses of sub- 
sistence including the time necessarily occu- 
pied in going to and returning from the place 
of attendance: Provided, That in lieu of the 
mileage allowance provided for herein, wit- 
nesses who are required to travel between the 
Territories, possessions, or to and from the 
continental United States, shall be entitled 
to the actual expenses of travel at the lowest 
first-class rate available at the time of reser- 
vation for passage, by means of transporta- 
tion employed: Provided further, That this 
section shall not apply to Alaska. 

“When a witness is detained in prison for 
want of security for his appearance, he shall 
be entitled, in addition to his subsistence, to 
a compensation of $1 per day.”. 

Src. 48. The analysis of chapter 165 of title 
28, United States Code, immediate preceding 
section 2501 of such title, is amended by 
striking out of item 2510 in such analysis, 
the words “Departmental reference cases”, 
and in lieu thereof inserting “Referral of 
cases by Comptroller General”, so that such 
item will read as follows: “2510. Referral of 
cases by Comptroller General.“. 

Sec. 49. (a) The first paragraph of section 
2508 of title 28, United States Code, is amend- 
ed by striking out “United States Court of 
Claims” and inserting in lieu thereof “Court 
of Claims” so that such paragraph will read: 

“Upon the trial of any suit in the Court of 
Claims in which any setoff, counterclaim, 
claim for damages, or other demand is set 
up on the part of the United States against 
any plaintiff making claim against the United 
States in said court, the court shall hear and 
determine such claim or demand both for 
and against the United States and plain- 
tiff.” 

(b) The catchline to section 2510 of title 
28, United States Code, is amended by striking 
out the words “Departmental reference 
cases“, appearing in such catchline, and in 
lieu thereof inserting Referral of cases by 
Comptroller General”, so that such catchline 
will read as follows: 5 2510. Referral of cases 
by Comptroller General.” 

Sec. 50. Section 2 of the act approved Au- 
gust 7, 1888 (ch. 772, 25 Stat. 383; 47 U. S. C., 
sec. 10) is amended by striking out, after 
“provision of” near the beginning of such 
section, the reference “title 65 of the Re- 
vised Statutes,” and in lieu thereof insert- 
ing “sections 5263 to 5269, inclusive of the 
Revised Statutes, prior to the effective date 
of the repeal of such sections,“, so that such 
section will read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. That whenever any telegraph com- 
pany which shall have accepted the pro- 
visions of sections 5263 to 5269, inclusive of 
the Revised Statutes, prior to the effective 
date of the repeal of such sections, shall ex- 
tend its line to any station or office of a tele- 
graph line belonging to any one of said rail- 
road or telegraph companies referred to in 
the first section of this act, said telegraph 
company so extending its line shall have 
the right and said railroad or telegraph 
company shall allow the line of said 
telegraph company so extending its line 
to connect with the telegraph line of 
said railroad or telegraph company to 
which it is extended at the place where their 
lines may meet, for the prompt and con- 
venient interchange of telegraph business 
between said companies; and such railroad 
and telegraph companies, referred to in the 
first section of this act, shall so operate their 
respective telegraph lines as to afford equal 
facilities to all, without discrimination in 
favor of or against any person, company, or 
corporation whatever, and shall receive, de- 
liver, and exchange business with connect- 
ing telegraph lines on equal terms, and af- 
fording equal facilities, and without dis- 
crimination for or against any one of such 
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connecting lines; and such exchange of busi- 
ness shall be on terms just and equitable.”. 

Sec. 51. Section 7 of the act approved Au- 
gust 7, 1888 (ch. 772, 25 Stat. 385; 47 U. S. C., 
sec. 15) is amended by striking out, after 
“premises,” the words “now existing in the 
United States, or any authority that the 
Postmaster General now has under title 65 
of the Revised Statutes to fix rates, or, of the 
Government, to purchase lines as provided 
under said title, or to have its messages 
given precedence in transmission,” and in 
lieu thereof inserting “now or hereafter ex- 
isting in the United States, or the authority 
‘of the Federal Communications Commission 
under the provisions of the Communications 
Act of 1934, as amended, to prescribe charges, 
classifications, regulations, and practices, in- 
cluding priorities, applicable to Government 
communications,” so that such section will 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 7. That nothing in this act shall be 
construed to affect or impair the right of 
Congress, at any time hereafter, to alter, 
amend, or repeal the said acts hereinbefore 
mentioned; and this act shall be subject to 
alteration, amendment, or repeal as, in the 
opinion of Congress, justice or the public 
welfare may require; and nothing herein 
contained shall be held to deny, exclude, or 
impair any right or remedy in the premises 
now or hereafter existing in the United 
States, or the authority of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission under the pro- 
visions of the Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended, to prescribe charges, classifica- 
tions, regulations, and practices, including 
priorities, applicable to Government com- 
munications.”. 

Sec. 52. Section 103 of the act approved 
July 26, 1947 (ch. 343, title I, 61 Stat. 499; 50 
U. S. C., sec. 404) is amended (1) by striking 
out subsection (a) thereof; (2) by redesig- 
nating present subsections (b), (c), and (d) 
as (a).“ „(b),“ and “(c),” respectively; (3) 
by striking out, in subsection (a), as so re- 
designated by clause (2) of this section, 
“Chairman of the Board,” and in lieu there- 
of inserting “Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization’; (4) by striking out, in sub- 
section (a), as so redesignated by clause (2) 
of this section, “Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended,” and in lieu thereof inserting 
“Classification Act of 1949”; (5) by striking 
out, in subsection (a), as so redesignated, 
“Board in carrying out its,” and in lieu 
thereof inserting “Director in carrying out 
his”; (6) by striking out, in subsection (b), 
as so redesignated by clause (2) of this sec- 
tion, the term “Board,” and in lieu thereof 
inserting “Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization”; and (7) by striking out, in 
subsection (c), as so redesignated by clause 
(2) of this section, “its functions, the Board,” 
and in lieu thereof inserting “his functions, 
the Director of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion,” so that such section will read as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 103. (a) The Director of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization, subject to the direc- 
tion of the President, is authorized, subject 
to the civil-service laws and the Classification 
Act of 1949, to appoint and fix the compen- 
sation of such personnel as may be neces- 
sary to assist the Director in carrying out 
his functions. 

“(b) It shall be the function of the Di- 
rector of the Office of Defense Mobilization to 
advise the President concerning the coordi- 
nation of military, industrial, and civilian 
mobilization, including— 

“(1) policies concerning industrial and 
civilian mobilization in order to assure the 
most effective mobilization and maximum 
utilization of the Nation’s manpower in the 
event of war; 

“(2) programs for the effective use in time 
of war of the Nation’s natural and industrial 
resources for military and civilian needs, for 
the maintenance and stabilization of the 
civilian economy in time of war, and for the 
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adjustment of such economy to war needs 
and conditions; 

“(3) policies for unifying, in time of war, 
the activities of Federal agencies and depart- 
ments engaged in or concerned with pro- 
duction, procurement, distribution, or trans- 
portation of military or civilian supplies, 
materials, and products; 

“(4) the relationship between potential 
supplies oz, and potential requirements for, 
manpower, resources, and productive facili- 
ties in time of war; 

“(5) policies for establishing adequate re- 
serves of strategic and critical material, and 
for the conservation of these reserves; 

“(6) the strategic relocation of industries, 
services, government, and economic activi- 
ties, the continuous operation of which is 
essential to the Nation’s security; 

“(c) In performing his functions, the Di- 
rector of the Office of Defense Mobilization 
shall utilize to the maximum extent the 
facilities and resources of the departments 
and agencies of the Government.”. 

Sec. 53. (a) Subsection (a) of section 2 
of the act approved June 25, 1948 (ch. 646, 
62 Stat. 985) is amended by inserting at the 
end thereof the following: “The Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia and the Asso- 
ciate Justices thereof, the Chief Justice of 
the District Court of the United States for 
the District of Columbia (formerly named 
the Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia) and the Associate Justices thereof, the 
Chief Justice of the Court of Claims, and 
the presiding judge of the Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals, in office on the effective 
date of this act, shall be judges of the United 
States within the meaning of section 451 of 
Title 28, Judiciary and Judicial Procedure, 
of the United States Code, set out in section 
1 of this act. The Chief Justice of the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the Associate Justices 
thereof in office on the effective date of this 
act, shall be circuit judges of the District of 
Columbia Circuit and vested with all the 
rights, powers, and duties thereof, and the 
said Chief Justice of the United States Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia shall 
be the Chief Judge of said Circuit. The 
Chief Justice of the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Columbia 
(formerly named the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia) and the Associate Jus- 
tices thereof, in office on the effective date 
of this act, shall be district judges for the 
District of Columbia and vested with all the 
rights, powers, and duties thereof.”, 
so that such subsection will read as follows: 

“(a) The chief justices of the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia, the District Court of the United 
States for the District of Columbia, and the 
Court of Claims, and the presiding judge 
of the Court of Customs and Patent Appeals, 
in office on the effective date of this act shall 
be chief judges of their respective courts. 
The chief justice of the United States Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia and 
the associate justices thereof, the chief jus- 
tice of the District Court of the United 
States for the District of Columbia (formerly 
named the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia) and the associate justices thereof, 
the chief justice of the Court of Claims, and 
the presiding judge of the Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals, in office on the effective 
date of this act, shall be judges of the United 
States within the meaning of section 451 of 
title 28, Judiciary and Judicial Procedure, 
of the United States Code, set out in section 
lof this act. The chief justice of the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia and the Associate Justices thereof, 
in office on the effective date of this act, 
shall be circuit judges of the District of 
Columbia Circuit and vested with all the 
rights, powers, and duties thereof, and the 
said chief justice of the United States Court 
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of Appeals for the District of Columbia shall 
be chief judge of said circuit. The chief 
justice of the District Court of the United 
States for the District of Columbia (formerly 
named the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia) and the associate justices thereof, 
in office on the effective date of this act, shall 
be district judges for the District of Colum- 
bia and vested with all the rights, powers, 
and duties thereof.” 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) of this section shall be deemed to be in 
effect as of September 1, 1948. 

Sec. 54. The first paragraph of section 2501 
of Title 28, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out where they appear in such 
paragraph the words “, or the claim is re- 
ferred by the Senate or House of Representa- 
tives, or by the head of an executive depart- 
ment”, so that such paragraph will read as 
follows: 

“Every claim of which the Court of Claims 
has jurisdiction shall be barred unless the 
petition thereon is filed within 6 years after 
such claim first acerues.“. 

Sec. 55. (a) The first paragraph of section 
2503 of title 28 of United States Code, is 
amended (1) by lettering the paragraph as 
subsection (a); (2) by striking out the sec- 
ond sentence of such paragraph and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “In accordance with 
rules and orders of the court, commission- 
ers shall fix times for trials, administer oaths 
or affirmations to, and examine witnesses, 
receive evidence and report findings of fact 
and, when directed by the court, their rec- 
ommendations for conclusions of law in 
cases assigned to them. Hearings shall, if 
convenient, be held in the counties where 
the witnesses reside.”; and (3) by striking 
out the last two sentences of such paragraph, 
50 that such paragraph will read as follows: 

“(a) Parties to any suit in the Court of 
Claims may appear before a commissioner 
in person or by attorney, produce evidence 
and examine witnesses. In accordance with 
rules and orders of the court, commissioners 
shall fix times for trials, administer oaths or 
affirmations to and examine witnesses, re- 
ceive evidence and report findings of fact 
and, when directed by the court, their rec- 
ommendations for conclusions of law in 
cases assigned to them. Hearings shall, if 
convenient, be held in the counties where 
the witnesses reside.”. 

(b) The second paragraph of section 2503 
of Title 28, United States Code, is amended 
by (1) by lettering the paragraph as subsec- 
tion (b); and (2) by striking out the first 
sentence of such paragraph and inserting in 
lieu thereof “The rules of the court shall 
provide for the filing in court of the com- 
missloner's report of facts and recommenda- 
tions for conclusions of law, and for oppor- 
tunity for the parties to file exceptions there- 
to, and a hearing thereon before the court 
within a reasonable time.”, so that the para- 
graph will read as follows: 

“(b) The rules of the court shall provide 
for the filing in court of the commissioner's 
report of facts and recommendations for con- 
clusions of law, and for opportunity for the 
parties to file exceptions thereto, and a hear- 
ing thereon before the court within a reason- 
able time. This section shall not prevent the 
court from passing upon all questions and 
findings regardless of whether exceptions 
were taken before a commissioner.”. 

Sec. 56. (a) The second paragraph of sec- 
tion 2505 of Title 28, United States Code, is 
repealed. 

(b) The catchline to section 2505 of Title 
28, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing out the words “Place of taking evidence” 
and in lieu thereof inserting Trial before 
judges”, so that such catchline will read as 
follows: 


“§ 2505. Trial before judges.” 

(c) The analysis of chapter 165 of Title 28 
of United States Code, immediately pre- 
ceding section 2501 of such title, is amended 
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by striking out the item “2505. Place of tak- 
ing evidence.” and in lieu thereof inserting 


“2505. Trial before Judges.” 

Sec. 57. (a) Section 2507 of Title 28, United 
States Code, is amended (1) by striking out 
from the catchline to such section the words 
“Calls on departments for information” and 
in lieu thereof inserting “Calls and dis- 
covery”; (2) by inserting the subsection des- 
ignation “(a)” immediately preceding the 
first word of the first paragraph of such sec- 
tion; (3) by inserting after the words 
“United States” where they appear in the 
first paragraph of such section the words 
“or upon any party”; and (4) by striking out 
where they appear in the first paragraph of 
such section the words “it deems necessary, 
and may use all recorded and printed re- 
ports made by the committees of the Senate 
and House of Representatives.” and in lieu 
thereof inserting “not privileged, for pur- 
poses of discovery or for use as evidence. 
The head of any department or agency may 
refuse to comply with a call issued pursuant 
to this subsection when, in his opinion, com- 
pliance will be injurious to the public in- 
terest.”, so that such paragraph redesignated 
as subsection (a) will read as follows: 

“(a) The Court of Claims may call upon 
any department or agency of the United 
States or upon any party for any information 
or papers, not privileged, for purposes of 
discovery or for use as evidence. The head 
of any department or agency may refuse to 
comply with a call issued pursuant to this 
subsection when, in his opinion, compliance 
will be injurious to the public interest.“. 

(b) Section 2507 of Title 28, United States 
Code is amended by striking out the second 
paragraph of such section which reads “The 
head of any department or agency may refuse 
to comply when, in his opinion, compliance 
will be injurious to the public interest.”, and 
in lieu thereof inserting a new subsection to 
be numbered subsection “(b)” and to read 
as follows: 

“(b) Without limitation on account of 
anything contained in subsection (a) of this 
section, the court may, in accordance with 
its rules, provide additional means for the 
discovery of any relevant facts, books, papers, 
documents or tangible things, not privil- 
eged.“. 

(c) Section 2507 of Title 28, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end there- 
of a new subsection to be numbered subsec- 
tion (e)“ and to read as follows: 

“(c) The Court of Claims may use all re- 
corded and printed reports made by the com- 
mittees of the Senate or House of Repre- 
sentatives.” 

(d) The analysis to chapter 165 of Title 
28, United States Code, immediately preced- 
ing section 2501 of such title is amended by 
striking out therefrom the catchiine to item 
2507 reading “Calls on departments for in- 
formation,” and in lieu thereof inserting 
“Calls and discovery.”, so that the item will 
read: 


“2507. Calls and discovery.” 

Sec. 58. Subsection (c) of section 2513 of 
Title 28, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out where it appears in such sub- 
section the words “filed with” and in lieu 
thereof inserting “considered by” so that 
such subsection will read as follows: 

“(c) No pardon or certified copy of a par- 
don shall be considered by the Court of 
Claims unless it contains recitals that the 
pardon was granted after applicant had ex- 
hausted all recourse to the courts and that 
the time for any court to exercise its jurisdic- 
tion had expired.” 

SEC. 59. The last sentence of subsection 
(b) of section 2516 of Title 28, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting immediately 
after the word “allowed” where it appears in 
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such sentence the words “for any period”, 
so that such subsection will read as follows: 

“(b) Interest on judgments against the 
United States affirmed by the Supreme Court 
after review on petition of the United States 
shall be paid at the rate of 4 percent per 
annum from the date of the filing of the 
transcript of the judgment in the Treasury 
Department to the date of the mandate of 
affrmance. Such interest shall not be 
allowed for any period after the term of the 
Supreme Court at which the judgment was 
affirmed.” 

Sec. 60. Section 2517 of Title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by (1) striking out 
the subsection designation “(a)” where it 
appears in subsection (a), and (2) by strik- 
ing all of subsection (b), so that the section 
will read as follows: 

“Every final judgment rendered by the 
Court of Claims against the United States 
shall be paid out of any general appropria- 
tion therefor, on presentation to the General 
Accounting Office of a certification of the 
judgment by the clerk and chief judge of the 
court.” 

Sec. 61. Subsection (a) of section 2520 of 
Title 28, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out where it appears in such sub- 
section the words “and the hearing of any 
case before the court, a judge, or a commis- 
sioner", so that such subsection will read 
as follows: 

“(a) The Court of Claims shall by rules 
impose a fee not exceeding $10, for the filing 
of any petition.” 

Sec. 62. {a) Chapter 165 of Title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof a new section to be designated 
as section 2521 entitled “Subpenas” and to 
read as follows: 


“§ 2521. Subpenas 

“Subpenas requiring the attendance of 
parties of witnesses and subpenas requiring 
the production of books, papers, documents 
or tangible things by any party or witness 
having custody or control thereof, may be 
issued for purposes of discovery or for use of 
the things produced as evidence in accord- 
ance with the rules and orders of the court. 
Such subpenas shall be issued and served 
and compliance therewith shall be compelled 
as provided in the rules and orders of the 
court.” 

(b) The analysis to chapter 165 of Title 28, 
United States Code, immediately preceding 
section 2501 of such title, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new item 2521 
to read as follows: 


“2521. Subpenas.” 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 8, section 10, is amended by striking 
all of the language in section 10 after the 
section number and inserting in lieu thereof 
“section 3 (a) of the act approved March 3, 
1927 (ch. 348, sec. 3 (a), 44 Stat. 1382), is 
hereby repealed.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 


time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FIRST INTERNATIONAL INSTRU- 
MENT CONGRESS AND EXPOSITION 

The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 257) authorizing the Presi- 
dent to invite the States of the Union and 
foreign countries to participate in the 
First International Instrument Congress 
and Exposition, to be held in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., from September 13 to Septem- 
ber 25, 1954. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the President of the 
United States is authorized, by proclamation 
or in such other manner as he may deem 
proper, to invite the States of the Union and 
all foreign countries to participate in the 
First International Instrument Congress and 
Exposition, to be held at Philadelphia, Pa., 
from September 13 to September 25, 1954, 
inclusive, for the purpose of exhibiting in- 
struments and devices for measurement, in- 
spection, testing, and automatic control (in- 
cluding analytical instruments, astronomical 
instruments, aviation instruments, auto- 
matic control valves, cameras, drafting in- 
struments, electrical and electronic compo- 
nents, electrical and electronic measuring 
instruments, electronic computers, geophysi- 
cal instruments, machine-shop gages and in- 
spection devices, measuring pumps, meteor- 
ological instruments, scales and balances, 
servomechanisms, surveying instruments, 
watches, timers and timepieces, and other 
precision devices and machinery for precision 
working), and for the purpose of bringing 
together buyers and sellers for the promotion 
of foreign and domestic trade and commerce 
in such products. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 
On page 1, line 5, strike out the word “all.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


RECOVERY, CARE, AND DISPOSI- 
TION OF REMAINS OF MEMBERS 
OF UNIFORMED SERVICES 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1999) to 
provide for the recovery, care, and dis- 
position of the remains of members of 
the uniformed services and certain other 
personnel, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, the 
Secretary of the Air Force, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Secretary of Commerce, 
and the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare (hereafter in this act individually 
and severally referred to as the Secretary) 
are hereby respectively granted the powers 
and authorities hereafter in this act enumer- 
ated and defined. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary is authorized to pro- 
vide for the recovery, care, and disposition 
of the remains of persons within the classes 
enumerated in section 3 hereof and, incident 
thereto, to pay the necessary expenses in- 
curred for (a) notification to the next of kin 
or other appropriate person; (b) recovery 
and identification of remains; (c) prepara- 
tion of remains for burial (including crema- 
tion of remains, upon request of the person 
recognized as the one to direct the disposi- 
tion of the remains); (d) furnishing of a 
casket or urn, or both, with outside box; (e) 
hearse service; (f) funeral director’s services; 
(g) transportation of remains and an escort 
of one person, including round-trip trans- 
portation and prescribed allowances for such 
escort, to the town or city, or national or 
other cemetery, designated by the person 
recognized as the person to direct the dis- 
position of the remains or, in the absence of 
such designation, to a national or other 
cemetery designated by the Secretary in 
whieh burial of the decedent is authorized; 
(h) furnishing of a uniform or other articles 


of clothing; (i) presentation of a flag of the 
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United States to the person ized as 
the one to direct the disposition of the re- 
mains, except that the presentation of a 
flag shall not be authorized in the case of a 
military prisoner who dies while in his cus- 
tody and whose sentence includes a dis- 
charge other than honorable; and (j) inter- 
ment of remains. 

Sec. 3. The expenses authorized by section 
2 hereof may be incurred by the Secretary in 
respect of (a) military personnel, including 
commissioned officers of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey and the Public Health Serv- 
ic2, who die while on active duty; (b) mem- 
bers of a reserve component of the Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps, Air Force, Coast 
Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and 
Public Health Service, of the federally recog- 
nized National Guard or Air National Guard 
(in respect of duty for which they are en- 
titled by law to receive pay from the Federal 
Government), or of the National Guard or 
Air National Guard of the United States, who 
die while on active duty, active duty for 
training, or while performing authorized 
travel to or from such eervice, or who die 
while on inactive duty training pursuant to 
proper authority, or who die while hos- 
pitalized or undergoing treatment at Gov- 
ernment expense, as authorzed by law, for 
injuries, illness, or disease contracted or in- 
curred while on such service or inactive duty 
training or such authorized travel; (c) mem- 
bers of a Reserve Officers’ Training Corps of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force who die while 
attending training camps or on authorized 
practice cruises, pursuant to proper au- 
thority, or while performing authorized 
travel to or from such camps or cruises or 
while hospitalized or undergoing treatment 
at Government expense, as authorized by 
law, for injury, disease or illness contracted 
or incurred while attending such camps or on 
such cruises or authorized travel; (d) ac- 

“cepted applicants for enlistment in the 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps, Air Force, and 
Coast Guard; (e) former enlisted members of 
the Army, Navy and Marine Corps, Air Force, 
and Coast Guard who shall have been dis- 
charged in United States Government hos- 
pitals and who continue as patients in such 
hospitals to the date of their death; (f) re- 
tired members of the Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps, and Air Force, and the reserve com- 
ponents thereof, hospitalized during periods 
of extended active duty, who continue as 
patients in United States Government hos- 
pitals to the date of their death; and (g) 
military prisoners who die while in his 
custody. 

Sec. 4. The benefits of this act shall not be 
denied in respect of a person within the 
classes enumerated in subsections (a), (b), 
(c), (d), (e), and (f) of section 3 hereof on 
the ground that such person was tem- 
porarily absent from active duty with or 
without leave at the time of his death, unless 
such person shall have prior to the time of 
his death been dropped from the rolls of 
his organization. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary is authorized to pro- 
vide for the care and disposition of the re- 
mains of prisoners of war and interned 
enemy aliens who die while in his custody, 
and, incident thereto, to pay the necessary 
expenses incurred for (a) notification to the 
next of kin or other appropriate person; (b) 
preparation of the remains for burial (in- 
cluding cremation); (c) furnishing of a 
casket or urn, or both, with outside box; (d) 
transportation of remains to the town, city, 
or cemetery designated by the Secretary; (e) 
furnishing of articles of clothing; and (f) in- 
terment of remains. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary is authorized to pro- 
vide for the care and disposition of the re- 
mains of pensioners and indigent patients 
who die in hospitals maintained and op- 
erated by him and persons dying on military 
reservations, and, incident thereto, to pay the 
necessary expenses incurred for (a) notifica- 
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tion to the next of kin or other appropriate 
person; (b) preparation of remains for 
burial (including cremation); (c) furnish- 
ing of a casket or urn, or both, with outside 
box; (d) furnishing of articles of clothing; 
(e) transportation to a cemetery designated 
by the Secretary; and (f) interment of re- 
mains. However, no expenses shall be in- 
curred pursuant to this section unless proper 
disposition of such remains cannot otherwise 
be made. 

Sec. 7. (a) The Secretary is authorized, in 

the case of dependents of military personnel, 
including commissioned officers of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey and the Public Health 
Service, on active duty, who die while resid- 
ing with such military personnel at a place 
of duty outside the continental limits of the 
United States or in Alaska or while in transit 
to or from such place of duty, to provide for, 
and to pay the necessary expenses incurred 
for, the transportation of remains to such 
p2rson’s home or to such other place as the 
Secretary shall determine to be the appro- 
priate place of interment. Mortuary services 
and supplies may be furnished, if practicable, 
by the Secretary in respect of such depend- 
ents on a reimbursable basis where local 
commercial mortuary facilities and supplies 
are not available, or if available, the cost 
thereof is prohibitive in the opinion of the 
Secretary. Reimbursement for the cost of 
mortuary services and supplies furnished 
under the authority of this subsection shall 
be collected and credited to current appro- 
priations available for the payments of such 
costs. 
(b) Section 1 of the act entitled “An act 
to defray the costs of returning to the United 
States the remains, families, and effects of 
officers and employees dying abroad, and for 
other purposes”, approved July 8, 1940 (54 
Stat. 743), is amended by adding a new sec- 
tion 2 thereto to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. In the case of dependents of a 
civilian officer or employee who died while 
residing with such civilian officer or em- 
ployee performing official duties at a place 
outside the continental United States or in 
Alaska or while in transit thereto or there- 
from, the head of the department concerned 
is authorized to pay the necessary expenses 
incurred for the transportation of remains 
to such person's home or to such other place 
as the head of the department concerned 
shall determine to be the appropriate place 
for interment. Mortuary services and sup- 
plies may be furnished, if practicable, by the 
department concerned in respect of such de- 
pendents on a reimbursable basis where local 
commercial mortuary facilities and supplies 
are not available, or if available, the cost 
thereof is prohibitive in the opinion of the 
head of such department. Reimbursement 
for the cost of mortuary services and supplies 
furnished under the authority of this sub- 
section shall be collected and credited to 
current appropriations available for the pay- 
ment of such costs.” 

Szc. 8. In the case of death occurring out- 
side the continental limits of the United 
States or in Alaska, if local commercial 
mortuary facilities and supplies are not 
available, or if available the cost thereof is 
prohibitive in the opinion of the Secretary, 
mortuary services and supplies may be fur- 
nished by the Secretary on a reimbursable 
basis in respect of citizens of the United 
States who are (a) employees of humanitar- 
ian agencies accredited to the Armed Forces 
of the United States, such as the American 
Red Cross and United States Organiza- 
tion, Inc.; (b) civilians performing sery- 
ices directly for the Secretary by virtue of 
employment by an agency under contract 
with the Secretary; (c) masters, officers, and 
members of crews of merchant vessels 
operated by or for the account of the United 
States through the Secretary; (d) person- 
nel on duty with the Armed Forces of the 
United States who are paid from non- 
appropriated funds; (e) persons within a 
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class not specifically enumerated in this sec- 
tion, upon the specific request of the Depart- 
ment of State; or (f) dependents of citizens 
of the United States within the classes 
enumerated in this section who at the time 
of death reside abroad with the supporting 
citizen concerned. Government transporta- 
tion for the remains of persons specified in 
this section to a port of entry in the United 
States may be furnished by the Secretary 
on a reimbursable basis. Reimbursement 
for the cost of services, supplies, and trans- 
portation furnished under the authority of 
this section shall be collected and credited 
to current appropriations available for such 


Sec. 9. The Secretary is authorized, when 
such action is necessary for the temporary 
interment of remains pending transporta- 
tion to a designated cemetery, as authorized 
by this act, to acquire by purchase or other- 
wise, and to provide for the care and main- 
tenance, of single or multiple grave sites 
in commercial cemeteries, or to acquire the 
right to use such grave sites for burial pur- 
poses. In the case of death occurring in 
location outside continental United States 
where temporary commercial grave sites 
are not available on a reasonable basis, the 
Secretary is authorized to acquire land, or 
the right to use land, necessary for the 
temporary interment of remains as author- 
ized by this act. 

Sec. 10. The Secretary is authorized to 
provide for the removal of remains from 
cemeteries on military reservations (includ- 
ing installation cemeteries), when such 
cemeteries have been, or are to be, discon- 
tinued, to national cemeteries, other instal- 
lation cemeteries, or other cemeteries and 
for the removal from places of temporary 
interment, abandoned graves or abandoned 
cemeteries to national cemeteries, of the 
remains of military personnel whose last 
service terminated honorably by death or 
otherwise. 

Sec. 11. In any case where expenses which 
are allowable under section 2 of this act are 
borne by individuals, reimbursement to such 
individuals or their representatives may be 
made by the Secretary for such expenses 
in an amount not in excess of the cost 
normally incurred by the Secretary in fur- 
nishing such services or supplies as author- 
ized herein. No reimbursement, however, 
shall be made under this section for any 
expenses incurred prior to the date of the 
enactment of this Act which would not have 
been a proper charge against the Govern- 
ment at the time of the incurring of such 
expenses. The reimbursements authorized 
herein shall be in lieu of but not in addi- 
tion to reimbursements for like purposes 
which may be otherwise authorized by Fed- 
eral law or regulation, but a person entitled 
to any reimbursement under this section may 
elect under which provision of Federal law 
or regulation to claim such reimbursement. 

SEC. 12. The Secretary may issue such 
regulations as may be necessary to carry out 
the purposes of this act. The person recog- 
nized under such regulations as the person 
to direct the disposition of the remains of a 
deceased person shall be either a surviving 
spouse, a blood relative, or an adoptive rela- 
tive of the deceased person, or if none of 
such persons can be ascertained and located, 
a person standing in loco parentis to the 
deceased person. 

Sec. 13. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated from time to time such amounts as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this act. 

Sec. 14. (a) Section 212 (a) (1) of the 
Public Health Service Act, approved July 1, 
1944 (58 Stat. 682), is amended by deleting 
therefrom the phrase “burial payments in 
the event of death,“. 

(b) Section 506 of the Public Health 
Service Act, approved July 1, 1944 (58 Stat. 
682), is amended by adding at the end 
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thereof a new sentence reading as follows: 
“Appropriations available for carrying out 
the provisions of this act shall also be avail- 
able for the payment of such expenses re- 
lating to the recovery, care, and disposition 
of the remains of personnel or their depend- 
ents as may be authorized under other pro- 
visions of law.” 

(c) The following laws or parts of laws 
are hereby repealed: 

(1) The act of March 9, 1928 (45 Stat. 251, 
ch. 162), as amended by the act of May 17, 
1938 (52 Stat. 398); 

(2) The act of May 26, 1928 (45 Stat. 767, 
ch. 779); 

(3) The fourth sentence and the first 
proviso of the act of June 15, 1936 (49 Stat. 
1507); 

(4) The act of April 20, 1940 (54 Stat. 
144); and 

(5) Title 14, United States Code, sections 
504, 505, and 506. 

Sec. 15. Section 9 of the act of January 
19, 1942 (56 Stat. 6), as amended by section 
4 of the act of March 29, 1944 (58 Stat. 129), 
is further amended by deleting the words 
“provisions of sections 1 to 5, inclusive, of 
the act of April 20, 1940 (54 Stat. 144), re- 
lating to the burial expenses of Navy per- 
sonnel, and the.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 4, line 8, delete the word “and” 
immediately preceding “Air Force”, and in- 
sert after “Air Force” a comma and the 
phrase “and Coast Guard.” 

On page 6, line 19, delete “section 2” and 
insert in lieu thereof “clause (c).” 

On page 6, line 21, strike “Szc. 2.“ and in- 
sert in lieu thereof (e).“ 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AUTHORIZING SALE OF VESSELS 
TO BRAZIL 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2370) to 
authorize the sale of certain vessels to 
Brazil for use in the coastwise trade of 
Brazil. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I wonder if we could 
have some information as to how many 
ships are involved and the amount of 
money that is involved. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. If the gentleman 
will yield, this provides for the sale of 
a dozen C1-—MAV-1 vessels to the Brazil- 
ian Government, of the same type which 
they have purchased heretofore. 

Mr. GROSS. What tonnage are these 
vessels? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. They are about a 
5,000-ton vessel of shallow draft. They 
are not of much use to the American 
merchant marine. We sold a dozen of 
these vessels to the Brazilian Govern- 
ment earlier and they want another 
dozen to round out their coastwise fleet. 
They will be sold at the established Ship 


Sales Act price. 
Mr. GROSS. Probably at 10 cents on 


the dollar or less? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. No; they will not 
be quite that cheap. They will be sold 
probably in the neighborhood of 50 per- 
cent of their construction cost. 
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Mr. GROSS. I wonder if we could get 
coffee from Brazil on the same basis. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I could not tell the 
gentleman about that. 

Mr. GROSS. I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
Commerce is authorized, at any time prior 
to 24 months from the date of enactment of 
this act, to transfer to the Government of 
Brazil or to citizens of Brazil title to not 
more than 12 CI-Mav-1 type merchant 
vessels under the following conditions; 

(a) After consultation, with the Secretary 
of State it is determined that the sale of 
such ships to Brazil will contribute to the 
economic development of Brazil, and such 
sales would serve the interest of the foreign 
policy of the United States; 

(b) After consultation with the Secretary 
of Defense it is determined that the saie of 
such vessels would not adversely affect the 
defense of the United States; 

(c) After investigation it is determined 
that there are no privately owned C1-MAV-1 
type vessels offered and available for sale by 
American citizens as defined in section 2 of 
the Shipping Act, 1916, as amended, at prices 
equal to or less than, and upon credit terms 
similar to, those provided for below; 

(d) The sale of such vessels shall be at 
prices determined under section 3 of the 
Merchant Ship Sales Act, 1946, as amended: 
Provided, That notwithstanding the last 
paragraph of section 3 (d) of such act, the 
Secretary may grant allowances for putting 
such vessels in class, in accordance with the 
minimum requirements of the American Bu- 
reau of Shipping, such allowances to be de- 
termined on the basis of competitive bids. 

(e) At the time of sale the purchasers shall 
pay at least 25 percent of the price de- 
termined under subsection (c). The Sec- 
retary of Commerce, after consultation with 
the National Advisory Council on Interna- 
tional Monetary and Financial Problems, 
shall fix the terms of payment on unpaid 
balances, which terms shall in no event be 
more favorable than the terms applicable in 
the case of sales to citizens of the United 
States. 

(1) The obligation of the purchasers with 
respect to the payment of such unpaid bal- 
ance of the purchase price and interest 
thereon shall be secured by a mortgage which 
shall contain, among others, provisions ac- 
cording to such mortgage, the priorities over 
other liens and encumbrances accorded such 
mortgages on merchant vessels under the 
laws of the country to which the registry of 
the vessels is transferred; and 

(g) Every transfer under the authority of 
this act, shall be subject to an agreement by 
the Government of Brazil that the vessels 
whether under mortgage to the United States 
or not shall not engage in international trade 
or in other than the coastwise trade of Brazil. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 2, lines 14 through 19 inclusive, strike 
out the proviso and the colon immediately 
preceding same, and in lieu thereof insert a 
comma and the following: “as-is, where-is.” 

Page 2, line 22, strike out the letter “c” 
enclosed in parentheses, and in lieu thereof 
insert the letter “d.” 

Page 3, line 2, strike out the period, and 
in lieu thereof insert a semicolon. 

Page 3, line 11, after the words “of this 
act“ insert a comma and the following: in- 
cluding transfers under the authority of sec- 
tion 9, or section 37, of the Shipping Act, 
1916, within the intent of subsection (c) 
hereof,” 
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The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


REPEAL LIMITATION ON PAY OF 
CERTAIN NAVY AND MARINE 
CORPS OFFICERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7131) 
to repeal a limitation on pay of certain 
officers of the Navy and Marine Corps. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the last proviso 
of the paragraph under the heading “Pay 
of the Navy” contained in the act of June 
10, 1896 (29 Stat. 361), as that proviso was 
amended by section 9 of the act of July 22, 
1935 (49 Stat. 490; 34 U. S. C. 883) is hereby 
repealed. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “That 
fleet admirals of the Navy, appointed under 
the act of March 23, 1946 (60 Stat. 59), shall 
be considered to be retired naval officers for 
the purposes of the last proviso of the para- 
graph under the heading ‘Pay of the Navy’ 
contained in the act of June 10, 1896 (29 
Stat. 361), as that proviso was amended by 
section 9 of the act of July 22, 1935 (49 Stat. 
490; 34 U. S. C. 883).“ 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to repeal a limitation on pay of 
certain officers of the Navy.” 

Pi motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


amendment was 


AWARD OF MEDALS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9001) 
to provide for the award of certain 
medals, crosses, and other similar 
awards, in cases where the statement or 
report recommending the award was 
not completely processed because of loss 
or inadvertence. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That section 9 of the 
act of February 4, 1919 (ch. 14, 40 Stat. 
1056), as amended by the act of August 7, 
1942 (ch. 551, 56 Stat. 743), is further 
amended by adding the following at the end 
thereof: “However, in any case that the Sec- 
retary of the Navy determines the statement 
or report suggesting or recommending offi- 
cial recognition was not completely proc- 
essed because of loss or inadvertence, the 
award may be made within 2 years after the 
determination.” ` 

Sec, 2. The eighth paragraph under th 
heading “Medals of Honor, Distinguished- 
Service Crosses, and Distinguished-Service 
Medals” of the act of July 9, 1918 (ch. 143, 
40 Stat. 871), is amended by adding the fol- 
lowing at the end thereof: “However, in any 
case that the Secretary of the Army or the 
Secretary of the Air Force, as the case may 
be, determines the statement or report sug- 
gesting or recommending official recogni- 
tion was not completely processed because of 
loss or inadvertence, the award may be made 
within 2 years after the determination.“ 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LOAN OR GIFT OF WORKS OF ART 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9006) 
to amend the act of May 22, 1896, as 
amended, concerning the loan or gift 
of works of art and other material. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first paragraph 
of the act of May 22, 1896 (29 Stat. 133), as 
amended, is amended by inserting immedi- 
ately after the words “for profit,” the addi- 
tional words “foreign museums similarly 
operated and maintained, foreign national 
museums.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


DEPOSIT OF SAVINGS OF ENLISTED 
MEMBERS OF ARMED SERVICES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9008) 
to provide for the deposit of savings of 
enlisted members of the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Marine Corps, and for other 
purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That any enlisted mem- 
ber of the Army, Navy, Air Force, or Marine 
Corps may deposit his savings, in sums not 
less than $5, with any branch, office, or of- 
ficer of that armed force designated by the 
Secretary of the military department con- 
cerned which shall furnish him a deposit 
book in which shall be entered the name 
of the officer receiving such deposit and 
of the enlisted member and the amount, 
date, and place of such deposit. Any 
amount heretofore or hereafter deposited 
shall be held during such period of his 
service as may be prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of the department concerned; shall 
be accounted for in the same manner as 
other public funds; shall be deposited in the 
Treasury of the United States and kept as 
separate funds known respectively as “Pay 
of the Army, deposit fund“; “Pay of the 
Navy, deposit fund”; “Pay of the Air Force, 
deposit fund”; and Pay of the Marine Corps, 
deposit fund”; repayment of which to the 
enlisted member, or to his heirs or repre- 
sentatives, shall be made out of the re- 
spective funds created by said deposits. 

Sec. 2. For any sums not less than $5 so 
deposited for a period of 6 months, or longer, 
the enlisted member, upon final discharge 
or at such time or times prior thereto as 
may be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
department concerned, shall be paid interest 
at the rate of 4 percent per annum. 

Sec. 3. Deposits and interest thereon shall 
be exempt from liability for such enlisted 
member's debts, including any indebtedness 
to the United States or to any of its instru- 
mentalities, and shall not be subject to for- 
feiture by sentence of court-martial. 

Sec. 4. The following are hereby repealed: 
Section 1305, Revised Statutes, as amended; 
section 1306, Revised Statutes, as amended; 
the act of December 18, 1942 (ch. 765, 56 
Stat. 1057, 1058), as amended; the act of 
February 9, 1889 (ch. 119, 25 Stat. 657); the 
act of June 29, 1906 (ch. 3590, 34 Stat. 579); 
the act of February 28, 1931 (ch. 326, 46 
Stat. 1448); and the act of July 17, 1953 
(ch. 219, 67 Stat. 176). 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CORRECTING TYPOGRAPHICAL ER- 
RORS IN PUBLIC LAW 368, 83D 
CONGRESS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9561) 
to correct typographical errors in Public 
Law 368, 83d Congress. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the first section of 
the act of May 26, 1948 (62 Stat. 274), as 
amended by Public Law 368, 83d Congress, 
is hereby further amended as follows: 

Delete the word “officers” where it appears 
in paragraph (4) of said section and insert 
in lieu thereof the word “offices,” and in the 
same paragraph, delete the word “Forces” 
where it appears therein and substitute in 
lieu thereof, the word “Force.” 

Sec. 2. This act shall be effective as of May 
27, 1954. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 


INCORPORATING THE BOARD FOR 
FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 229) to 
incorporate the Board for Fundamental 
Education. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, S. 
1796 is identical with H. R. 229. I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate bill 
EA 1796) be substituted for the House 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the following per- 
sons: Ernest R. Alexander, of Dallas, Tex.; 
John R. Alford, of Henderson, Tex.; William 
H. Book, of Indianapolis, Ind.; E. M. Dealey, 
of Dallas, Tex.; A. Dale Fiers, of Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Fred F. Florence, of Dallas, Tex.; E. B. 
Germany, of Dallas, Tex.; Sam Gladney, of 
Dallas, Tex.; Theodore B. Griffith, of Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; O. H. Grissom, of Longview, 
Tex.; Harry T. Ice, of Indianapolis, Ind.; 
J. C. Judge, of Mineola, Tex.; George Kuhn, 
of Indianapolis, Ind.; Charles J. Lynn, of 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Eugene S. Pulliam, of 
Indianapolis, Ind.; C. B. Roberts, of Dallas, 
Tex.; William L. Schloss, of Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Ben H. Wooten, of Dallas, Tex.; and 
Joseph Zeppa, of Tyler, Tex.; and their asso- 
ciates and successors are hereby created a 
body corporate by the name of Board for 
Fundamental Education (hereinafter refer- 
red to as the corporation“) and by such 
name shall be known and have perpetual 
succession and the powers and limitations 
contained in this act. 

Src. 2. A majority of the persons named in 
the first section of this act, or their succes- 
sors, are hereby authorized to meet to com- 
plete the organization of the corporation by 
the adoption of a constitution and bylaws, 
the election of officers, and by doing all 
things necessary to carry into effect the pro- 
visions of this act. 

Sec. 3. The objects and purposes of the 
corporation shall be to foster the develop- 
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ment of fundamental education through 
programs and projects such as— 

(1) giving citizens (children, youth, and 
adults) opportunity to acquire the under- 
standings and skills necessary to relate the 
resources of the community to the needs and 
interests of the community. 

(2) demonstrating programs of funda- 
mental education and measuring results. 

(3) training men and women as leaders 
in fundamental education by providing in- 
ternships and other experiences, 

Sec. 4. The corporation shall have power 

(1) to sue and be sued, complain and de- 
fend in any court of competent jurisdiction; 

(2) to adopt, use, and alter a corporate 
seal; 

(3) to choose such officers, managers, 
agents, and employees as the business of the 
corporation may require; 

(4) to adopt and alter a constitution and 
bylaws, not inconsistent with the laws of 
the United States or any State in which such 
corporation is to operate, for the manage- 
ment of its property and the regulation of 
its affairs; 

(5) to contract and be contracted with; 

(6) to take and hold by lease, gift, pur- 
chase, grant, devise, or bequest any property, 
real or personal, necessary for attaining the 
objects of accomplishing the purposes of 
the corporation, subject to applicable pro- 
visions of law of any State (A) governing the 
amount or kind of real and personal property 
which may be held by, or (B) otherwise 
limiting or controlling the ownership of real 
and personal property by, a corporation op- 
erating in such State. 

(7) to transfer and convey real or per- 
sonal property; 

(8) to borrow money for the purposes of 
the corporation, issue bonds therefor, and 
secure the same by mortgage, subject to all 
applicable provisions of Federal or State 
law; 

(9) to use the corporate funds to give 
prizes, awards, loans, scholarships and 
grants to deserving students for the purposes 
set forth in section 3; 

(10) to publish a magazine and other pub- 
lications; and 

(11) to do any and all acts and things 
necessary and proper to carry out the ob- 
jects and purposes of the corporation. 

Sec. 5. The activities of the corporation 
may be conducted throughout the various 
States, Territories, and possessions of the 
United States. The corporation shall main- 
tain at all times in the District of Colum- 
bia a designated agent authorized to accept 
service of process for the corporation, such 
designation to be filed in the office of the 
clerk of the United States District Court for 
the District of Columbia. Notice to or serv- 
ice upon such agent, or mailed to the busi- 
ness address of such agent, shall be deemed 
sufficient notice or service upon the corpora- 
tion. The principal office of the corporation 
shall be established at such place as the 
board of directors deems appropriate. 

Sec. 6. Eligibility for membership in the 
corporation and the rights and privileges of 
members shall, except as provided in this 
act, be determined according to the consti- 
tution and bylaws of the corporation. In 
the conduct of the official business of the 
corporation each member shall have one 
vote. 

Sec. 7. The corporation shall be governed 
by a board of directors composed of not less 
than 15 members of the corporation who 
shall be elected annually to serve on such 
board by the members of the corporation. 

Sec. 8. The officers of the corporation shall 
consist of a chairman of the board, a presi- 
dent, one or more vice presidents, a secretary, 
a treasurer, and such assistant officers as the 
board of directors shall designate. The ofi- 
cers shall perform such duties and have such 
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powers as the bylaws and the board of direc- 
tors may from time to time prescribe. 

Sec. 9. (a) No part of the income or assets 
of the corporation shall inure to any mem- 
ber, officer, or director, or be distributable to 
any such person except upon dissolution and 
final liquidation of the corporation as pro- 
vided in section 15 of this act. 

(b) The corporation shall not make loans 
to its officers, directors, or employees, Any 
director who votes for it or assents to the 
making of a loan to any officer, director, or 
employee of the corporation, and any officer 
who participates in the making of such a 
loan shall be jointly and severally liable to 
the corporation for the amount of such loan 
until the repayment thereof. 

Sec. 10. The corporation and its members, 
officers, and directors, as such, shall not con- 
tribute to or otherwise support or assist any 
political party or candidate for elective public 
office. 

Sec. 11. The corporation shall be liable for 
the acts of its officers and agents when acting 
within the scope of their authority. 

Src. 12. The corporation shall have no 
power to issue any share of stock, or to 
declare or pay any dividends, or to engage 
in business for pecuniary profit. 

Sec. 13. The corporation shall keep correct 
and complete books and records of account 
and shall also keep minutes of the proceed- 
ings of its members, the board of directors, 
and committees having any authority under 
the board of directors; and it shall also keep 
a record of the names and addresses of its 
members entitled to vote. All books and rec- 
ords of the corporation may be inspected by 
any member or his agent or attorney at 
any reasonable time. 

Sec. 14. (a) The financial transactions 
shall be audited annually by an independ- 
ent certified public accountant in accordance 
with the principles and procedures applicable 
to commercial corporate transactions. The 
audit shall be conducted at the place or 
places where the accounts of the corporation 
are normally kept. All books, accounts, 
financial records, reports, files, and all other 
papers, things, or property belonging to or 
in use by the corporation and necessary to 
facilitate the audit shall be made available 
to the person or persons conducting the 
audit; and full facilities for verifying trans- 
actions with the balances or securities held 
by depositors, fiscal agents, and custodians 
shall be afforded to such person or persons. 

(b) A report of such audit shall be made 
by the corporation to Congress not later 
than May 15 of each year. The report shall 
set forth the scope of the audit and shall 
include a verification by the person or per- 
sons conducting the audit of statements of 
(1) assets and liabilities, (2) capital and sur- 
plus or deficit, (3) surplus or deficit analysis, 
(4) income and expense, and (5) sources and 
application of funds. Such reports shall not 
be printed as public documents. 

Sec. 15. Upon final dissolution or liquida- 
tion of the corporation and after the dis- 
charge or satisfaction of all outstanding ob- 
ligations and liabilities, the remaining assets 
of the corporation shall be used by the board 
of directors for the purposes stated in sec- 
tion 3 above or be transferred to some rec- 
ognized educational foundation. 

Sec. 16. The corporation shall have the 
sole and exclusive right to use the name of 
Board for Fundamental Education as repre- 
senting such corporation and such seals, em- 
blems, and badges as the corporation may 
lawfully adopt. 

Sec. 17. As a condition precedent to the 
exercise of any power or privilege granted to 
the corporation under this act, the corpora- 
tion shall file in the office of the Secretary 
of State, or similar office, in each State and 
in each Territory or possession of the United 
States in which the corporation is doing 
business, the name and post office address 
of an authorized agent in such State, Terri- 
tory, or possession upon whom legal process 
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or demand against the corporation may be 
served. 

Sec. 18. The right to alter, amend, or re- 
peal this act is hereby expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER. This concludes the 
bills on the Consent Calendar eligible for 
consideration to date. 


METAL SCRAP 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent for the im- 
mediate consideration of the bill (H. R. 
8155) to continue until the close of June 
30, 1955, the suspension of duties and 
import taxes on metal scrap, and for 
other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first sentence 
of section 2 of the act of September 30, 
1950 (Public Law 869, 81st Cong.), is hereby 
amended by striking out “June 30, 1954” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “June 30, 
1955": Provided, That this act shall not ap- 
ply to lead scrap or zine scrap (other than 
zine scrap purchased under a written con- 
tract entered into before July 1, 1953). 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by the first 
section of this act shall not be construed to 
affect in any way the application of Public 
Law 38, 82d Congress, to copper scrap. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 9, strike out “1953” and insert 
“1954.” 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
H. R. 8155 suspends for 1 year the import 
duties on metal scrap other than lead 
and zine scrap. Zinc scrap, which is im- 
ported under the terms of a contract 
entered into before July 1, 1954, would be 
included in the suspension. 

This legislation is similar to the legis- 
lation which the Congress has previously 
enacted to suspend such duties. The 
Committee on Ways and Means received 
favorable reports on this legislation from 
the Departments of Commerce, Defense, 
Interior, State, and Treasury. It was 
unanimously reported by the committee. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
was reported unanimously by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. Its pur- 
pose is to extend from June 30, 1954, to 
the close of June 30, 1955, the suspen- 
sion of duties on metal scrap. All in- 
terested departments and agencies sup- 
ported the continuation of this suspen- 
sion of duties. 

Under present law which would be con- 
tinued for 1 year by this bill, the duties 
on metal scrap except lead and zinc 
scrap are suspended. In the case of 
zine scrap which is purchased under a 
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written contract entered into before 
July 1, 1954, the duties would also be 
suspended. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


HOSPITAL AND HEALTH FACILITIES 
FOR INDIANS 


Mr. DEWART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 303) to 
transfer the maintenance and operation 
of hospital and health facilities for In- 
dians to the Public Health Service, and 
for other purposes, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, disagree to the Senate 
amendments, and ask for a conference 
with the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and cppoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. D’Ewart, Berry, 
WESTLAND, ASPINALL, and HALEY, 


ELINORE LIBONATI 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on House 
Administration, I call up House Resolu- 
tion 601 and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That there shall be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the House to Elinore 
Libonati, sister of Elliodor M. Libonati, late 
an employee of the House of Representatives, 
an amount equal to 6 months’ salary at the 
rate he was receiving at the time of his 
death and an additional amount not to 
exceed $350 toward defraying the funera} 
expenses of said Elliodor M. Libonati, 


The resolution was agreed to, and a 
meron to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I was detained in my office last 
Friday at the time of the vote on the 
Harrison amendment, rollcall No. 96. 
Had I been present, I would have voted 
“aye.” 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
individual bill on the Private Calendar, 


ANNA URWICZ 

The Clerk called the bill (S. 552) for 
the relief of Anna Urwicz. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection, 
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HARDING LAKE CAMP, INC., 
FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7958) 
to authorize the sale of certain land in 
Alaska to the Harding Lake Camp, Inc., 
of Fairbanks, Alaska, for use as a youth 
camp and related purposes, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Harding Lake 
Camp, Incorporated, of Fairbanks, Alaska, is 
hereby authorized for a period of 1 year from 
and after the effective date ot this act to apply 
for the purchase of, and the Secretary of the 
Interior is hereby authorized and directed to 
convey to the organization, for use as a youth 
camp and related purposes, the following- 
described land situated in Alaska: Southeast 
quarter southwest quarter, and west half 
northeast quarter southwest quarter, section 
7, township 6 south, range 5 east, Fairbanks 
meridian, Alaska. 

Sec. 2. That the conveyance shall be made 
upon the payment by the said organization 
for the land at its reasonable appraised price 
of not less than $1.25 per acre, to be fixed by 
the Secretary of the Interior: Provided, That 
the conveyance hereby authorized shall not 
include any land covered by a valid existing 
right initiated under the public lands laws: 
Provided further, That the coal and other 
mineral deposits in the land shall be reserved 
to the United States, together with the right 
to prospect for, mine, and remove the same 
under applicable laws and regulations to be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 3, strike the word “Incorpo- 
rated,” and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“Inc., an Alaska nonprofit corporation.” 

Page 1, strike all of the land description 
beginning with line 9, through page 2, line 2, 
and insert in lieu thereof “Southeast quarter 
of the southwest quarter and all of lot 5, 
section 7, township 6 south, range 5 east, 
Fairbanks meridian, Alaska, United States 
survey 1901, Salchaket Townsite Plat.” 

Page 2, line 5, strike the words “of not less 
than $1.25 per acre,” following the word 
“price.” 

Page 2, line 6, strike the word “Interior:” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Interior. The 
conveyance shall be made only if the Harding 
Lake Camp, Inc., makes the total payment 
due within 5 years after notification by the 
Secretary of the amount due.” 

Page 1, line 9, change the colon to a period 
and strike the balance of the bill. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of a similar Senate bill, 
S. 2900. 
gree Clerk read the title of the Senate 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Harding Lake 
Camp, Inc., an Alaska nonprofit corporation, 
of Fairbanks, Alaska, is hereby authorized 
for a period of 1 year from and after the 
effective date of this act to apply for the 
purchase of, and the Secretary of the In- 


terior is hereby authorized and directed to 
convey to the organization, for use as a youth 
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camp and related purposes, the following- 
described land situated in Alaska: southeast 
quarter c° the southwest quarter and all of 
lot 5, section 7, township 6 south, range 5 
east, Fairbanks meridian, Alaska, United 
States Survey 1901, Salchaket Townsite Plat. 

Sec. 2. The conveyance shall be made upon 
the payment by the said organization for the 
land at a fair market price to be fixed by the 
Cceretary of the Interior through appraisal, 
after taking into consideration the purpose 
for which the land is to be used: Provided, 
That the conveyance hereby authorized shall 
not include any land covered by a valid exist- 
ing right initiated under the public lands 
laws: Provided further, That the coal and 
other mineral deposits in the land shall be 
reserved to the United States, together with 
the right to prospect for, mine, and remove 
the same under applicable laws and regula- 
tions to be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Interior. 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sartor: Strike 
out all after the enacting clause of the bill 
S. 2900 and insert in lieu thereof the lan- 
guage of the bill H. R. 7958 as passed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to authorize the sale of certain 
land in Alaska to the Harding Lake 
Camp, Inc., an Alaska nonprofit corpora- 
tion, of Fairbanks, Alaska, for use as a 
youth camp and related purposes.” 

The proceedings by which the bill H. R. 
7958 were passed were vacated, and the 
bill was laid on the table. 


MR. AND MRS. THOMAS V. COMPTON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4281) 
for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas V. 
Compton. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas V. Compton, Clarksville, Va., jointly, 
the sum of $18,000. The payment of such 
sum shall be in full settlement of all claims 
of the said Mr. and Mrs. Thomas V. Compton 
against the United States by reason of the 
decline in value since June 1, 1947, of busi- 
ness property located near Clarksville, Va., 
and owned and operated by the said Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas V. Compton. The decline in 
value of the said property was caused by 
loss of business and police protection due to 
the relocation of highway 15 near Clarks- 
ville, Va., which relocation was necessitated 
by work done at Buggs Island Lake by the 
Corps of Engineers, Department of the Army. 
No part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
$1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$18,000” and 
insert “$6,000.” 
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The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


CAPT. C. R. MacLEAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6562) 
for the relief of Capt. C. R. MacLean. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Capt. C. R. Mac- 
Lean, United States Coast Guard, the sum of 
$486. Such sum represents the tuition paid 
by Capt. C. R. MacLean for the education of 
his children in the public schools of the 
Canal Zone although the United States paid 
the tuition for the education of children of 
members of the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
stationed in the Canal Zone, No part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection with 
this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, 
any contract to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Any person violating the provisions of 
this act shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ROBERT FINLEY DELANEY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6767) 
for the relief of Robert Finley Delaney. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: s 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Robert Finley Delaney the sum of $6,304.50. 
Such sum shall be in full settlement of ail 
claims against the United States of said 
Robert Finley Delaney for personal property 
lost in an accident involving the crash of 
an Italian Airlines plane on which he was 
traveling in a duty status for the State De- 
partment, from Paris to Rome, under travel 
authorization 1-23032, dated November 17, 
1950, purchased by the State Department's 
travel section at the BOAC, Washington, 
D. C.: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 
percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any -contract to the contrary not= 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$6,304.50” and 
insert “$3,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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DEMETRIOS CHRISTOS MATARAG- 
GIOTIS ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 697) 
for the relief of Demetrios Christos Mat- 
araggiotis, and Zoi Demetre Matarag- 
giotis, his wife, and Christos Matarag- 
giotis and Constantinos Mataraggiotis, 
their minor sons. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Demetrios Christos Mataraggiotis, and Zoi 
Demetre Mataraggiotis, his wife, and Christos 
Mataraggiotis and Constantinos Matarag- 
giotis, their minor sons, shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee and 
head tax. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such aliens as provided in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct four 
numbers from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, lines 3 and 4, strike out im- 
migration and naturalization laws” and 
substitute “Immigration and Nationality 
Act.” 

On page 1, line 9, strike out the word “fee” 
and substitute “fees.” 

On page 1, line 10, strike out the words 
“and head tax.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


CHRISTAKIS MODINOS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 803). 
for the relief of Christakis Modinos. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Christakis Modinos shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee, 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ENRICHETTA F, C. MEDA-NOVARA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 804) 
for the relief of Enrichetta F. C. Meda- 
Novara. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Enrichetta F. C. Meda-Novara shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment 
of this act, upon payment of the required 
visa fee. Upon the granting of permanent 
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residence to such alien as provided for in 
this act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


NOURITZA TERZIAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 949) 
for the relief of Nouritza Terzian. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Nouritza Terzian shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee. Upon 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. AIMEE DUTOUR ROVZAR 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 977) 
for the relief of Mrs. Aimee Dutour 
Rovzar. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Mrs. Aimee Dutour 
Rovzar, who lost United States citizenship 
under the provisions of subsection (b) of 
section 404 of the Nationality Act of 1940, 
as amended, may be naturalized by taking, 
prior to 1 year after the effective date of this 
act, before any court referred to in subsec- 
tion (a) of section 310 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, or before any diplo- 
matic or consular officer of the United States 
abroad, the oaths prescribed by section 337 
of the said act: Provided, That the said Mrs. 
Aimee Dutour Rovzar shall return to the 
United States for permanent residence with- 
in 18 months following the effective date of 
this act. From and after naturalization 
under this act, the said Mrs. Aimee Dutour 
Rovzar shall have the same citizenship status 
as that which existed immediately prior to 
its loss. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


ARTHUR NEUSTADT AND MRS. 
EMMA NEUSTADT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1646) 
for the relief of Arthur Neustadt and 
Mrs. Emma Neustadt. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Arthur Neustadt and Mrs. Emma Neustadt 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such aliens as pro- 
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vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control 
officer to deduct two numbers from the ap- 
propriate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 1, line 8, strike out the word 
“fee” and substitute “fees.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consier was laid on the table. 


KATHE BARTKE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1697) 
for the relief of Kathe Bartke. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Mrs. 
Kathe Bartke shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, line 4, strike out the name 
“Mrs. Kathe Bartke” and substitute in lieu 
thereof the following: Mrs. Katharina 
Batke.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Mrs, Katharina 
Batke.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


HENNING VON ROYK-LEWINSKI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1360) 
for the relief of Henning Von Royk- 
Lewinski. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Henning Von Royk-Lewinski shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully admit- 
ted to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence as of the date of the enactment of this 
act, upon payment of the required visa fee 
and head tax. Upon the granting of per- 
manent residence to such alien as provided 
for in this act, the Secretary of State shall 
instruct the proper quota-control officer to 
deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, lines 3 and 4, strike out im- 
migration and naturalization laws" and sub- 
stitute in lieu thereof “Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act.” 

On page 1, line 7, strike out the words “and 
head tax.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


ILONA ELIZABETH CARRIER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1463) 
for the relief of Ilona Elizabeth Carrier. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of section 310 (d) and 318 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Ilona Elizabeth Carrier shall be held to meet 
the requirements of section 323 of that act: 
Provided, That petition for naturalization in 
her behalf shall be filed not later than 
1 year following the date of the enactment 
of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and insert “That, for the pur- 
poses of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Ilona Elizabeth Carrier shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of July 16, 1952.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HAROLD TREVOR COLBOURN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 268) for 
the relief of Harold Trevor Colbourn. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Harold Trevor Colbourn shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence as of the date of the enactment of this 
act, upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first 
year that such quota is available, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


DONALD GRANT 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 381) for 
the relief of Donald Grant. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Donald Grant shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as 
of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee, 
Upon the enactment of this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control office to deduct one number from the 
appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 


laid on the table. 
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JOHAN GERHARD FABER ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 455) for 
the relief of Johan Gerhard Faber, Dag- 
mar Anna Faber, Hilke Faber, and 
Frauke Faber. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Johan Gerhard Faber, Dagmar Anna Faber, 
Hilke Faber, and Frauke Faber shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment 
of this act, upon payment of the required 
visa fees. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such aliens as provided for in 
this act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to deduct 
the required numbers from the appropriate 
quota or quotas for the first year that such 
quota or quotas are available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


JOSEPHINE REIGL 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 499) for 
the relief of Josephine Reig]. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Josephine Reig] shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MR. AND MRS. IVAN S. 
AYLESWORTH 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 520) for 
the relief of Mr. and Mrs. Ivan S. Ayles- 
worth. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Mr. and Mrs. Ivan 
S. Aylesworth, who lost United States citi- 
zenship under the provisions of section 401 
(e) of the Nationality Act of 1940, as amend- 
ed, may be naturalized by taking, prior to 
1 year after the effective date of this act, 
before any court referred to in subsection 
(a) of section 310 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, or before any diplomatic or 
consular officer of the United States abroad, 
the oath prescribed by section 337 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. From and 
after naturalization under this act, the said 
Mr. and Mrs. Ivan S. Aylesworth shall have 
the same citizenship status as that which 
existed immediately prior to its loss, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table, 


REGINE DU PLANTY 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2061) 
for the relief of Regine du Planty. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Regine du Planty shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act upon 
payment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


STANISLAW MAJZNER (ALIAS STAN- 
LEY MAISNER) 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2500) 
for the relief of Stanislaw Majzner 
(alias Stanley Maisner). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Stanislaw Majzner (alias Stanley Maisner) 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee and head tax. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out “immigration and 
naturalization laws“ and insert Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act.” 

Page 1, line 8, strike out “and head tax.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SISTERS LINDA SALERNO ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2654) 
for the relief of Sisters Linda Salerno, 
Luigiana C. Cairo, Antonietta Impieri, 
Anna Impieri, Rosina Scarlato, Iolanda 
Gaglianone, Maria Assunta Scaramuzzo, 
Francescaina Conterucci, and Filomena 
Lupinacci. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Sisters Linda Salerno, Luigiana C. Cairo, An- 
tonietta Impieri, Anna Impieri, Rosina Scar- 
lato, Iolanda Gaglianone, Maria Assunta 
Scaramuzzo, Francescaina Conterucci, and 
Filomena Lupinacci shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fees and 
head taxes. Upon the granting of perma- 
nent residence to such aliens as provided for 
in this act, the Secretary of State shall in- 
struct the proper quota-control officer to 
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deduct the required numbers from the ap- 
propriate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out “immigration 
and naturalization laws” and insert “Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act.” 

Page 1, line 7, strike out “Francescaina 
Conterucci” and insert “Franceschina Cau- 
terucci.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Sisters Linda 
Salerno, Luigiana C. Cairo, Antonietta 
Impieri, Anna Impieri, Rosina Scarlato, 
Iolanda Gaglianone, Maria Assunta 
Scaramuzzo, Franceschina Cauterucci, 
and Filomena Lupinacci.” 

z A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 


JUAN ONATIVIA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2879) 
to stay deportation proceedings on Juan 
Onativia. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Juan Onativia shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control,officer 
to deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out “immigration and 
naturalization laws” and insert “Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


NICHOLAS M. PAPADOPOULOS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3001) 
for the relief of Nicholas M. Papa- 
dopoulos. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Nicholas M. Papadopoulos shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secretary 
of State shall instruct the proper quota-con- 
trol officer to deduct one number from the 
appropriate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 
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ALEXANDER HAHN AND SUZANNE 
HAHN 


The Clerk called the biħ (H. R. 3125) 
for the relief of Alexander Hahn and 
Suzanne Hahn. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and Nationality Act, 
Alexander Hahn and Suzanne Hahn shall 
be held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment 
of this act, upon payment of the required 
visa fees. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such aliens as provided for in 
this act, the Secretary of State shall Instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to deduct 
two numbers from the appropriate quota 
for the first year that such quota is avail- 
able. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DANICA MARIA VAVROVA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3238) 
for the relief of Danica Maria Vavrova. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Danica Maria Vavrova shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as 
of the date of enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee and head 
tax. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from appropriate quota for the first 
year that such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 3, after “purposes of the” 
strike out “immigration and naturalization 
laws” and insert “Immigration and National- 
ity Act.” 

Page 1, line 8, after “fee” strike out “and 
head tax.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


TOKI YAEKO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3444) 
for the relief of Toki Yaeko. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Toki Yaeko, shall be held and consid- 
ered to be the natural-born alien child of Mr. 
and Mrs, John W. Arthur, citizens of the 
United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 


sider was laid on the table. 


NICOLETTA DI DONATO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3616) 
for the relief of Nicoletta Di Donato, 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purpose of 
sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Nicoletta Di Donato, shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Mr. and Mrs. Donato Di Donato, citizens 
of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SISTER PAOLINA (ANGELA DI 
FRANCO) 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3677) 
for the relief of Sister Paolina (Angela 
Di Franco). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Sister Paolina (Angela Di Franco) shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence as of the date of the enact- 
ment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided in this act, the Secretary of State shall 
instruct the proper quota-control officer to 
deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SISTER AGRIPPINA (AGRIPPINA 
PALERMO) ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3855) 
for the relief of Sister Agrippina (Agrip- 
pina Palermo), Sister Battistina (Fran- 
ceschina Serpa), Sister Romana (Angela 
Iolanda Morelli), Sister Franceschina 
(Maria Caruso), and Sister Bruna (Giu- 
seppina De Caro). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Sister Agrippina (Agrippina Palermo), Sister 
Battistina (Franceschina Serpa), Sister Ro- 
mana (Angela Iolanda Morelli), Sister Fran- 
ceschina (Maria Caruso), and Sister Bruna 
(Giuseppina De Caro) shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fees, 
Upon the granting of permanent residence to 
such aliens as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct five numbers 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MIRA TELLINI NAPOLEONE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4092) 
for the relief of Mira Tellini Napoleone. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
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Mira Tellini Napoleone shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee and 
head tax. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided for in 
this act, the Secretary of State shall in- 
struct the proper quota-control officer to de- 
duct one number from the appropriate quota 
for the first year that such quota is avail- 
able. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 3, after “purposes of the”, 
strike out “immigration and naturalization 
laws” and insert “Immigration and National- 
ity Act”; and line 8, after “fee”, strike out 
“and head tax.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JUNE ANN SAKURAI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4371) 
for the relief of June Ann Sakurai. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, June Ann Sakurai, shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Donald Winfield Smith, a citizen of the 
United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CARMEN D’OTTAVIO, ALSO KNOWN 
AS CAMERON DOTTAVIO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5072) 
for the relief of Carmen O’Ottavio, also 
known as Cameron D’Ottavio. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Carmen 
D'Ottavio, also known as Cameron D’Ottavio, 
may be admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence if he is found to be 
otherwise admissible under the provisions 
of that act: Provided, That this exemption 
shall apply only to a ground for exclusion 
of which the Department of State or the De- 
partment of Justice have knowledge prior to 
the enactment of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 10, after “Justice” strike out 
“have” and insert “had.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SOPHIA NASSOPOULOS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5077) 
for the relief of Sophia Nassopoulos, 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Sophia Nassopoulos shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to 
such alien as provided for in the act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


EVA LOWINGER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5443) 
for the relief of Eva Lowinger. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, Eva 
Lowinger shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 


date of the enactment of this act upon pay- 


ment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriat~ quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


ALBERTO UGO LANDRY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5944) 
for the relief of Alberto Ugo Landry. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Al- 
berto Ugo Landry shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ANTONIO CAZZATO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7088) 
for the relief of Antonio Cazzato. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Antonio 
Cazzato may be admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if he is found 
to be otherwise admissible under the pro- 
visions of that act: Provided, That this ex- 
emption shall apply only to-a ground for 
exclusion of which the Department of State 
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or the Department of the Justice have 
knowledge prior to the enactment of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 9, strike out “have” and insert 
“had.” 


weve committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 


ROSA MARIE ADELHEID HEROK 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7138) 
for the relief of Rosa Marie Adelheid 
Herok. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Rosa Merie Adeheid Herok, the fiance 
of Daniel B. Hewlett, a citizen of the United 
States, shall be eligible for a visa as a non- 
immigrant temporary visitor for a period 
of 3 months: Provided, That the adminis- 
trative authorities find that the said Rosa 
Marie Adelheid Herok is coming to the United 
States with a bona fide intention of being 
married to the said Daniel B. Hewlett and 
that she is found otherwise admissible under 
the provisions of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act other than the provision of 
section 212 (a) (9) of that act: Provided 
further, That this exemption shall apply 
only to a ground for exclusion of which the 
Department of State or the Department of 
Justice has knowledge prior to the enact- 
ment of this act. In the event that the 
marriage between the above-named persons 
does not occur within 3 months after the 
entry of the said Rosa Marie Adelheid Herok, 
she shall be required to depart from the 
United States and upon failure to do so 
shall be deported in accordance with the 
provisions of sections 242 and 243 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. In the 
event that the marriage between the above- 
named persons shall occur within 3 months 
after the entry of the said Rosa Marie Adel- 
heid Herok, the Attorney General is author- 
ized and directed to record the lawful ad- 
mission for permanent residence of the said 
Rosa Marie Adelheid Herok as of the date of 
the payment by her of the required við 
fee. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. ESTERLEE HUTZLER 
WEINHOEPPEL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7411) 
for the relief of Mrs. Esterlee Hutzler 
Weinhoeppel. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Mrs. Esterlee 
Hutzler Weinhoeppel, who lost United States 
citizenship under the provisions of section 
401 (e) of the Nationality Act of 1940, may 
be naturalized by taking prior to 1 year 
after the date of enactment of this act, be- 
fore any court referred to in subsection (a) 
of section 310 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act or before any diplomatic or 
consular officer of the United States abroad, 
an oath as prescribed by section 337 of such 
act. From and after naturalization under 
this act, the said Mrs. Esterlee Hutzler 
Weinhoeppel shall have the same citizenship 
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status as that which existed immediately 
prior to its loss. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 10, strike out “From” insert 
a colon and the following: “Provided, That 
from.” 

Page 2, line 3, after the word “loss”, insert 
: Provided further, That failure to estab- 
lish permanent residence in the United 
States within a period of 18 months follow- 
ing the enactment of this act shall result 
in the divestiture of United States citizen- 
ship acquired by Mrs. Esterlee Hutzler Wein- 
hoeppel under this act.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third timc, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MICHAEL HENRY LaFLEUR 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7606) 
for the relief of Michael Henry LaFleur. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Michael Henry LaFleur, shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born alien 
child of Mrs. Electa D. LaFleur, a citizen of 
the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


MARTTI ITMARI TIMONEN ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7635) 
for the relief of Martti Iimari Timonen, 
Maj-Lis Timonen, and Marja Timonen. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Martti Iimari Timonen, Maj-Lis Timonen, 
and Marja Timonen shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fees. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such aliens as provided for in this act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct the 
required numbers from the appropriate 
quota or quotas for the first year that such 
quota or quotas are available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


BART BLAAK 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7945) 
for the relief of Bart Blaak (formerly 
Johannes J. M. Gijsbers). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 


of sections 203 (a) (3) and 205 of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, the minor child, 


Bart Blaak (formerly Johannes J. M. Gijs- 
bers), shall be held and considered to be 
the natural-born alien child of Kommer 
Blaak, a lawfully admitted permanent resi- 
dent of the United States. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


WONG YOU HENN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 579) for 
the relief of Wong You Henn. 

There being no objeciion, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Wong You Henn shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


EFTYCHIOS MOURGINAKIS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 676) for 
the relief of Eftychios Mourginakis. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Eftychios Mourginakis shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for pernranent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read 2 third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


JACEK VON HENNEBERG 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 747) for 
the relief of Jacek Von Henneberg. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Jacek Von Henneberg shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to 
such alien as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first 
year that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CHUAN HUA LOWE AND HIS WIFE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 997) for 
He relief of Chuan Hua Lowe and his 
e. 


July 6 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


JOSEPHINE MARIA RISS FANG 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1050) for 
the relief of Josephine Maria Riss Fang. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, That, for the purposes of 
the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Josephine Maria Riss Fang shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ELIE JOSEPH HAKIM AND FAMILY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1382) for 
the relief of Elie Joseph Hakim and 
family. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Elie Joseph Hakim, Marie Hakim (his wife), 
and Mathilde Hakim and Joseph Hakim 
(their minor children) shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence as 
of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fees. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such aliens as provided for in this act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct four 
numbers from the appropriate quota for 
the first year that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


BORIVOJE VULICH 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1508) for 
the relief of Borivoje Vulich. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That Borivoje Vulich, a 
Yugoslav flier, who served honorably with the 
Fifteenth Air Force of the United States, 
and who died August 22, 1944, while en- 
gaged in a bombing mission over enemy 
territory, shall be held and considered to 
have been a citizen of the United States at 
the time of his death. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


HELEN KNIGHT WATERS AND AR- 
NOLD ELZEY WATERS, JR. 
The Clerk called the bill (S. 1517) for 


the relief of Helen Knight Waters and 
Arnold Elzey Waters, Jr. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration Act, the minor children, Helen 
Knight Waters and Arnold Elzey Waters, Jr., 
shall be held and considered to be the nat- 
ural-born, alien children of Mr. and Mrs. 
Arnold E. Waters, citizens of the United 
States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


MRS. CACILA GOTTHARDT GANGE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1689) for 
the relief of Mrs. Cacila Gotthardt 
Gange. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Mrs. 
Cacila Gotthardt Gange may be admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
if otherwise admissible under the provisions 
of that act: Provided, That this exemption 
shall apply only to a ground for exclusion 
of which the Department of State or the De- 
partment of Justice had knowledge prior 
to the enactment of this act, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


ESPERANZA JIMENEZ TREJO 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1991) for 
the relief of Esperanza Jimenez Trejo. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Esperanza Jimenez Trejo shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


(SISTER) JANE STANISLAUS 
RIEDERER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2198) for 
the relief of (Sister) Jane Stanislaus 
Riederer. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
(Sister) Jane Stanislaus Riederer shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 


laid on the table. 
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KARL ULLSTEIN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2369) for 
the relief of Karl Ullstein. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Karl Ullstein, a naturalized citizen of 
the United States, shall be permitted to 
reside in Germany until January 1960 with- 
out losing his United States citizenship un- 
der section 352 (a) of such act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


LYDIA WICKENFELD BUTZ 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2465) for 
the relief of Lydia Wickenfeld Butz. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Lydia 
Wickenfeld Butz may be admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if she 
is found to be otherwise admissible under 
the provisions of that act: Provided, That 
this exemption shall apply to a ground for 
exclusion of which the Department of State 
or the Department of Justice has knowledge 
prior to the enactment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


DR. HELEN MARIA ROBERTS 
The Clerk called the bill (S. 3196) for 


the relief of Dr. Helen Maria Roberts 


(Helen Maria Rebalska). 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Dr. 
Helen Maria Roberts (Helen Maria Rebalska) 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of her 
last entry into the United States, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


IRVING BERLIN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8735) 
authorizing the President to present a 
gold medal to Irving Berlin. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President is 
authorized to present, but not in the name 
of Congress, a gold medal of appropriate de- 
sign to Irving Berlin, in recognition of his 
services during World War II in composing 
the patriotic song, God Bless America, 
among many others. 

Sec. 2. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated the sum of $1,500 to carry out this 
act. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

In the first section of the bill after the 
word “services” strike out “during World 
War II in composing the patriotic song, God 
Bless America, among many others” and in- 
sert in lieu “in composing many patriotic 
songs, including God Bless America, which 
became popular during World War II. The 
Secretary of the Treasury shall strike and 
furnish such medal to the President.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

Mr. MERRILL. Mr. Speaker, S. 3291 
which passed the Senate is identical 
with H. R. 8735. Therefore, I ask unan- 
imous consent for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President is 
authorized to present, but not in the name 
of Congress, a gold medal of appropriate de- 
sign to Irving Berlin, in recognition of his 
services in composing many patriotic songs, 
including God Bless America, which became 
popular during World War II. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall strike and furnish 
such medal to the President. 

Sec. 2. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated the sum of $1,500 to carry out this 
act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

The proceedings by which the bill H. R. 
8735 was passed were vacated, and the 
bill was laid on the table. 


COL, BENNETT HILL GRIFFIN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9200) 
to authorize the President of the United 
States to present the Distinguished Fly- 
ing Cross to Col. Bennett Hill Griffin. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President is 
hereby authorized to present in the name 
of the Congress the Distinguished Flying 
Cross to Col. Bennett Hill Griffin in recog- 
nition of his meritorious achievements and 
contributions toward the advancement of 
the science of aerial flight. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike all words following the word “Cross” 
on line 4 and substitute the words: “, with 
accompanying ribbon, to Col. Bennett Hill 
Griffin in recognition of his extraordinary 
achievements in aerial flight.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the calendar be dispensed 
with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 


There was no objection, 
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ADMISSION OF RED CHINA TO THE 
U.N. 


Mr. CLARDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Rxcon at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 


Michigan? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. CLARDY. Mr. Speaker, this ses- 


sion will soon end. In September the 
final betrayal of Nationalist China will 
take place if England and France have 
their way. Red China will be admitted 
to the U. N. and Chiang will be thrown 
to the wolves unless we can find means 
to stop the mad rush to further appease 
the Communist butchers. 

The time has arrived for some plain 
speaking with our friends. We can best 
avoid mistakes and misunderstandings 
that way. It is for that reason that I 
have today introduced a resolution de- 
signed to express the will and determi- 
nation of this House to bring about an 
immediate withdrawal from the U. N. if 
Red China is allowed to oust Chiang’s 
Government from the organization. 
When Red China walks in one door, we 
should walk out the other. 

If those who would appease the Reds 
insist on blindly walking into this trap 
they should be warned in advance of the 
consequences of their folly. It will do 
no good to wait until those tired timid 
nations have gone over the brink in this 
new Munich, and then take action. We 
should cease allowing them to make our 
policy through unilateral action. We 
should leave no room for doubt on their 
part as to where the American people 


stand—before the nations we are sup-. 


porting take a step that will probably 
end all chance of saving the rest of the 
East from communism. 

Why did we join the U. N.? Was it 
not because we thought it would pro- 
mote the cause of world peace? While 
I know that the extreme internationlists, 
the one-worlders, and their like beat the 
drums for it because they think it a 
clever concealed way of backing us into 
a world government, the vast majority 
of us approved because we saw in it 
some hope of ending war and bringing 
about an enduring peace. That hope 
has not been realized. The Communists 
must take full blame for this failure. 
But what of the future—what will the 
casting out of the only determined Far 
Eastern foe of communism and the sub- 
stitution of another Communist Gov- 
ernment do to the prospects for peace? 

It ought to be apparent to everyone 
that this cynical and callous betrayal 
of Chiang will end all possibility that the 
U.N. can thereafter be a moral force for 
good—just as it will end all possibility of 
a peaceful solution of the conflict be- 
tween brutal aggressive communism 
and the free world. It will destroy the 
notion that the U. N. can bring peace and 
good will among nations. 

Red China has brought sorrow to 
140,000 American homes and to millions 
of Korean families. That war has not 
ended. Red China is openly fighting the 
free world in Indochina right now. She 
is Moscow’s proxy in the third world 
war. Are these the needed qualifica- 
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tions for entry into the society of na- 
tions—are these the qualifications for 
entry into an organization whose only 
justification for existence is that it will 
bring peace to a troubled and harassed 
world? 

The admission of Red China will make 
a mockery of the claim that the U. N. 
can bring an end to Communist tryanny 
over men’s minds, bodies, and souls. It 
will be a confession that trade weighs 
more heavily in the moral scales than 
right and justice. It will be a confession 
that we look only to form and not to 
substance. 

We will find among us in this country 
those who still think we can do business 
with the Communists—safely. They 
talk vaguely about dealing realistically 
with the Reds in this matter of trade 
and recognition. They are willing to 
clasp the bloodstained hands of govern- 
ments whose every move is but part of a 
grand plan to make us slaves. They are 
blind to the fact that this determination 
to bring another of the tyrants into the 
society of nations is part of the Com- 
munist strategy to win over the minds 
of wavering peoples yet outside the Iron 
Curtain. For each retreat by the West is 
heralded throughout the world as a 
Communist victory. When will these 
people awaken to the fact that we are 
locked in a life and death struggle? 

Some have suggested that we should go 
slow. They profess to see great value in 
continuing inconclusive discussions with 
nations that have no intention of dealing 
honorably with anyone. They will ad- 
mit that Red China should not be ad- 
mitted now, but they are perfectly will- 
ing to settle the current bloody conflicts 
on Red terms and then forget and for- 
give. Such people do not even begin to 
understand the nature of the struggle in 
which we are engaged. We must now 
stand firm or be forever lost. 

And so I have presented a resolution 
just so the rest of the world will not 
blunder ahead on appeasement road 
trusting that, as usual, we will follow 
the crowd. With advance notice we can- 
not thereafter be charged with respon- 
sibility for another of their mistakes. 
Let’s cut the ground from beneath the 
feet of those in our midst who are for- 
ever blaming us for all mistakes of 
others. Let us serve notice on the world 
now that if they insist on making the 
U. N. a mere sounding board for Com- 
munist propaganda, we will have none 
of it. 


CONVEYANCE OF LANDS BY THE 
UNITED STATES TO COUNTY OF 
CUMBERLAND, STATE OF NORTH 
CAROLINA 


Mr.- HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 6658) to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain lands by the United 
States to the county of Cumberland, 
State of North Carolina, without remu- 
neration. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Administrator 
of General Service is authorized and directed 
to convey by deed to the county of Cumber- 
land, State of North Carolina, without re- 
muneration, all the right, title, and interest 
of the United States in and to that tract of 
land situated in Carvers Creek Township, 
Cumberland County, N. C., described in the 
plat prepared by D. A. Buie in July 1953 
containing fifty-seven and _ eight-tenths 
acres, more or less, and more particularly 
described as follows: 

Beginning at a stake on the bank of the 
Cape Fear River, the same being the south- 
east corner of the tract of which this is a 
part, and running thence with the southern 
line of the said tract, south eighty-eight 
degrees no minutes two thousand two hun- 
dred and ninety-seven feet to a stake in 
the old canal; thence with the said old 
canal north twenty-five degrees forty-one 
minutes east one thousand six hundred and 
fourteen feet to a stake in said canal, also 
in the northern line of the tract of which 
this is a part; thence with the northern line 
of said tract south seventy-eight degrees 
fifty-five minutes east one thousand six 
hundred and forty-three feet to a stake on 
the bank of the Cape Frear River, the north- 
east corner of the tract of which this is a 
part; thence with the Cape Frear River, a 
calculated course, south thirty minutes east 
one thousand one hundred and twenty-two 
feet to the beginning, containing fifty-seven 
and eight-tenths acres more or less, being 
the eastern part of a tract of land described 
in a deed from Alexander E. Cook and wife, 
Frances W. Cook, to the United States of 
America, dated December 31, 1938, recorded 
in book 409, page 300, in the office of the 
register of deeds for Cumberland County, 
N. C. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: : 

Page 3, line 1, insert the following: 

“Sec. 2. The property herein described 
shall not be used for any purpose which is 
detrimental to the Veterans’ Administration 
for a period of 20 years.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


AMEND SECTION 1 (D) OF THE 
HELIUM ACT, ETC. 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 8713) to amend section 1 (d) of 
the Helium Act (50 U.S. C. sec. 161 (d)), 
and to repeal section 3 (13) of the act 
entitled “An act to amend or repeal cer- 
tain Government property laws, and for 
other purposes,” approved October 31, 
1951 (65 Stat. 701). 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subparagraph (d) 
of section 1 of the act of March 3, 1925, as 
amended (43 Stat. 1110; 50 U. S. C. sec. 161 
(d)), is hereby revised to read as follows: 

(d) To dispose, by lease or sale, of prop- 
erty, including wells, lands, or interests 


therein, oil, gas, and byproducts of helium 
operations, except that property determined 
by the Secretary of the Interior to be ‘excess’ 
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within the meaning of section 3 (e) of the 
Federal Property and Adminstrative Services 
Act of 1949, as amended (40 U. S. C. sec. 472 
(e)), shall be disposed of in accordance with 
the provision of that act; and to issue leases 
to the surface of lands or structures thereon 
for grazing or other purposes when the same 
may be done without interfering with the 
production of helium.” 

Src. 2. That paragraph (13) of section 3 
of the act of October 31, 1951 (65 Stat. 701, 
708), is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 3. This act shall be effective as of Oc- 
tober 31, 1951. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 7, after “therein,” insert “not 
valuable for helium production.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


THE LATE HUGH A. BUTLER 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to join my colleagues who have paid 
tribute to Senator BUTLER. I was in- 
deed saddened last week when I learned 
of his passing. 

Senator Burn was well known in Col- 
orado, where he has been a frequent and 
welcome visitor. We feel in Colorado 
that we have lost a true friend and one 
who understood the problems of the 
West. We extend our sincere sympathy 
to our sister State of Nebraska in the 
great loss she has sustained, 

It was my great pleasure to know Sen- 
ator BUTLER before he was elected to the 
Senate. I first met him in Nebraska, and 
he had visited Colorado many times. He 
came to the Senate at the same time I 
came to the House, in January 1941. We 
became better acquainted as the years 
went by, and I was indeed proud to con- 
sider him a friend. 

The death of Senator Butter is a great 
loss, not alone to Nebraska, but to the 
entire Nation. He was a great American 
and truly a Christian gentleman. He 
will be greatly missed by all who believe 
in good government. His life will for- 
ever remain an inspiration and a chal- 
lenge to those of us who knew him, and 
who were aware of his sterling quali- 
ties. 


COMMITMENT AND CARE OF THE 
MENTALLY ILL OF ALASKA 


Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 608 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, 
follows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resclve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 8009) 


as 
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to provide for the commitment and care of 
the mentally ill of Alaska, and for other pur- 
poses, and all points of order against said 
bill are hereby waived. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the biil, and shall 
continue not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. It shall be in order to consider with- 
out the intervention of any point of order 
the substitute amendment recommended by 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs now in the bill, and such substitute 
for the purpose of amendment shall be con- 
sidered under the 5-minute rule as an orig- 
inal bill. At the conclusion of such con- 
sideration. the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and any 
Member may demand a separate vote in the 
House on any of the amendments adopted 
in the Committee of the Whole to the bill or 
committee substitute. The previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit with or without instruc- 
tions, 


Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. SMITH], and I yield my- 
self such time as I may desire. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to urge the adop- 
tion of House Resolution 608, to provide 
for the commitment and care of the 
mentally ill of Alaska, and for other pur- 
poses. 

House Resolution 608, Mr. Speaker, 
provides for an open rule, waiving points 
of order and 1 hour of general debate. 
It also provides that it shall be in order 
to consider without the intervention of 
any point of order the substitute amend- 
ment recommended by the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs now in 
the bill, and such substitute for the pur- 
pose of amendment shall be considered 
ee the 5-minute rule as an original 

H. R. 8009, Mr. Speaker, provides for 
the establishment of modern legal pro- 
cedures for the commitment and hospi- 
talization of the mentally ill, for the ad- 
ministration of the Alaska Mental Health 
Act by the Territorial government, for 
the authorization of a gradual assump- 
tion of financial responsibility for the 
program by the Territorial government, 
and for the modification of procedures 
by the Territorial government for the 
hospitalization of those who are mentally 
ill 


H. R. 8009 also places a ceiling on 
Federal appropriations for the program 
of caring for these unfortunate people. 
According to the bill, the program can- 
not cost more than $798,600, which was 
the amount appropriated for fiscal year 
1954. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill has been recom- 
mended by the Department of the In- 
terior and the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. The Bureau 
of the Budget has raised no objection 
to the bill and it is generally conceded 
that drastic steps must be taken to cor- 
rect the present methods of caring for 
the mentally ill in Alaska. The present 
method is both outmoded and detri- 
mental to the long-range welfare of these 
people. I hope that the rule will be 


adopted and that the bill will pass. 
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Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I know of no objection to either the rule 
or the bill, and I do not care to consume 
any time on the rule. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered, 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. DEWART. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 8009) to provide for the 
commitment and care of the mentally ill 
of Alaska, and for other purposes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 8009, with Mr. 
Cote of Missouri in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of H. R. 
8009 is to provide a fourfold procedure 
for the commitment and care of Alas- 
kans who are mentally ill. The bill has 
four purposes. First, for the commit- 
ment and hospitalization of the mentally 
ill and the administration of the Alas- 
kan Mental Health Act by the Terri- 
torial government. Second, the au- 
thorization and gradual assumption of 
financial responsibility, and for the pro- 
gram of the Territorial government. 
Third, the modification of the proce- 
dures by the Territorial government. 
Fourth, for the hospitalization of those 
who are mentally ill. 

The bill in its draftsmanship is pat- 
terned after the draft act governing the 
hospitalization of the mentally ill pub- 
lished by the United States Public Health 
Service. It is recommended by the vari- 
ous States. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill was unani- 
mously voted out by our committee. I 
think it deserves favorable consideration 
by the Congress, and I hope the bill 
passes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 7 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. SAYLor]. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, enact- 
ment of legislation along the lines of 
H. R. 8009, a bill to provide for the hos- 
pitalization and care of the mentally 
ill of Alaska, is very long overdue. Al- 
most 50 years ago the Congress provided 
a procedure for the adjudication of in- 
sanity and for the commitment of the 
Alaska insane to mental institutions. 
That procedure, which has never been 
modified, has long since become out- 
moded, if not uncivilized. It involves 
something approaching a criminal pro- 
ceeding, in which the sanity of the per- 
son in question is inquired into and de- 
termined by a jury of six persons. If 
they unanimously find that the person 
complained of is insane, and if the 
United States Commissioner approves 
the finding, the person is ordered com- 
mitted to a mentalinstitution. There is 
no requirement for a medical examina- 
tion, and the person complained of could 
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be, and many doubtless have been, com- 
mitted without ever seeing a doctor. Be- 
cause the Congress, in section 3 of the 
Alaska Organic Act, provided that the 
Legislature of the Territory of Alaska 
does not have authority to enact laws 
regarding the commitment of the men- 
tally ill, the Territory of Alaska has itself 
been unable to modernize this procedure. 
The responsibility in this area is there- 
fore entirely in the hands of the Con- 
gress, and enactment of H. R. 8009 is 
essential to the conscientious discharge 
of that responsibility. 

Secondly, because the Congress has 
preempted this field of legislative re- 
sponsibility, the Federal Government, 
and not the Territory of Alaska, has 
paid for the cost of care and treatment 
for Alaska’s mentally ill and has car- 
ried much of the administrative burden. 
Pursuant to a 1942 statute, the Federal 
Government has to a small extent been 
reimbursed for this cost by the patients 
and their near relatives, but the basic 
financial responsibility has been borne 
by the United States. In my judgment 
there is no justification for the Federal 
Government’s assuming this cost and 
this administrative burden. Care of the 
mentally ill is generally regarded as a 
matter within the jurisdiction of the 
States and territories, and in no Terri- 
tory other than Alaska has the United 
States assumed this function. Particu- 
larly in view of Alaska’s interest in 
achieving statehood, it seems to me that 
these responsibilities should be trans- 
ferred in increasing measure to the gov- 
ernment of Alaska. 

H. R. 8009 would achieve both of these 
results. With regard, first, to the tech- 
nical matter of commitment, title II of 
the bill would provide a modern pro- 
cedure for the hospitalization of the 
mentally ill. It would provide for vol- 
untary hospitalization and for three 
procedures for involuntary hospitaliza- 
tion: hospitalization on medical certifi- 
cation, by which an individual may be 
hospitalized if a doctor certifies that he 
is mentally ill and is in need of hospital 
care; hospitalization on an emergency 
basis, when the individual’s illness is 
such that he cannot be allowed to go 
unrestrained pending an examination by 
a physician; and hospitalization upon 
court order, providing for a judicial 
hearing, with all safeguards guaranteed 
to the individual, including an exami- 
nation by physicians specially qualified 
in the diagnosis of mental illness. Pa- 
tients hospitalized on the basis of medi- 
cal certification or on the basis of the 
emergency procedure are also guaran- 
teed the right to a hearing, and any pa- 
tient may appeal the decision resulting 
from a proceeding for a judicial hos- 
pitalization to the District Court for the 
Territory of Alaska. The provisions of 
title II generally parallel the model law 
for the hospitalization of the mentally 
ill which was drafted by the former 
Federal Security Agency and which has 
been recommended for favorable action 
by the States by the Council of State 
Governments. The provisions of title 
II vary somewhat from the model law, 
to the extent that circumstances pecu- 
liar to Alaska make such variations de- 
sirable, 
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With regard to the financial and ad- 
ministrative provisions of the bill, title 
I provides that the Territory will gradu- 
ally assume, to the fullest extent that 
its resources will allow, financial respon- 
sibility for the mental health program. 
Section 5 carries a ceiling on the Federal 
appropriation for this purpose, so that 
the Federal contribution cannot exceed, 
for any fiscal year, the sum of $798,600. 
That sum was the appropriation for the 
Alaska insane for fiscal year 1954. Sec- 
tion 5 specifically authorizes the Terri- 
tory to appropriate sums from its own 
public money to augment the Federal 
appropriation. Title I also places re- 
sponsibility for the administration of the 
act upon the Governor, who may and 
doubtless will delegate most of his func- 
tions in this field to the Alaska Depart- 
ment of Health, but who will carry out 
the program subject to the general super- 
vision of the Secretary of the Interior. 
So long as Federal funds assist in sup- 
porting the program, it seems entirely 
appropriate for the Secretary to retain 
a generally supervisory responsibility 
with regard to it. 

The bill would also authorize the Ter- 
ritorial government to legislate in this 
field, so that the limitation carried in 
section 3 of the Organic Act would no 
longer be effective. Patients and their 
near relatives would be obliged to pay 
for the actual cost of care and treatment 
to the extent that they are able to do so. 

The enactment of H. R. 8009 is essen- 
tial in order that the Congress may dis- 
charge a long delayed duty to the people 
of Alaska by providing them with an en- 
lightened mental health program, and 
in order that the financial and admin- 
istrative responsibility for that program 
is imposed to the fullest possible extent 
upon the Territory of Alaska. 

I may say there is one other feature 
of the bill which I think calls for some 
comment. That is that this bill guaran- 
tees that the new act would in no way 
modify the contract of June 18, 1953, en- 
tered into between the United States 
Government and the Sanitary Co., of 
Portland, Oreg. The Secretary may, 
however, assign his rights and duties un- 
der this act to the Governor of Alaska, if 
he deems that appropriate. 

I am satisfied, Mr. Chairman, that this 
bill will be a long step forward in pro- 
viding an up-to-date method for the 
treatment of the mentally ill of Alaska. 
I may say that no other issue except 
statehood is so near and dear to the 
hearts of the people of Alaska as this 
one. I believe I have received more let- 
ters from people in the United States 
who are interested in the welfare of 
Alaska, and from the people of Alaska 
themselves on this subject, than on any 
other subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Delegate from 
Alaska (Mr. BARTLETT]. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, with 
the basic provisions of this bill I am in 
complete agreement. However, I enter- 
tain rather serious doubts as to some of 
the fringe elements. 
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I think the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. SAYLOR] has given a very 
good explanation of the bill in all of its 
phases. 

For many years there has been need 
for an overhauling of the commitment 
procedures relating to the treatment of 
the mentally ill of Alaska. 

Dr. Overholser, Superintendent of St. 
Elizabeths Hospital, and a team of ex- 
perts went to Alaska in 1949. As a con- 
sequence of their visit, they made a 
report which resulted in the drafting of 
a bill by psychiatrists and by experts 
within the Interior Department which 
I introduced in the 82d Congress. That 
initial bill revised the commitment pro- 
cedures and provided for the authori- 
zation for the building within Alaska 
of an institution for the care of the 
mentally ill. That authorization pro- 
vision was stricken in committee. 

Subsequently, in fact, just 2 years ago 
this month, the amended bill came to 
the floor on the Consent Calendar. Ob- 
jection was made here, and since the 
session had only 5 days to run, no fur- 
ther action was taken. 

The bill before you at this time con- 
tains a provision, as the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania l Mr. Savior] related, that 
the Territorial government will pay any 
extra cost over and above the amount 
appropriated by the Federal Government 
for the fiscal year 1954. I am not at 
all sure that the Territorial government 
should not pay part of that cost; in 
fact, Alaska is the first Territory in the 
history of the United States where the 
Federal Government has paid for the 
care of mentally ill in a territory. I 
think we would have been far better off 
had we from the start been required to 
take that responsibility. But as the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania said, to 
this day the Territory of Alaska has no 
right to enact any legislation whatso- 
ever on this subject. I believe it would 
have been preferable to have provided 
for the financial responsibility on the 
part of the Territory of Alaska in an- 
other way, but the committee saw other- 
wise; so this bill is before you. I cer- 
tainly am not going to object to it, be- 
cause the need for changing these com- 
mitment procedures is too great to allow 
me to object to these fringe elements, 
and I do not want to stop the bill. I 
do, however, want to point out that the 
people in Alaska would be far better off 
and the Federal Government would be 
far better off if that Government were 
to build us an institution or institu- 
tions, and then have us take overall 
responsibility. 

For many years Alaska’s mentally ill 
have been cared for in a contract hos- 
pital in the States. I think all of us 
agree that that is not the best way to 
do the job. 

I anticipate that as a consequence of 
the enactment of this bill, which I fore- 
see will take place, the total cost may 
be diminished by a considerable figure, 
because local treatment in some cases 
will be possible. Today psychiatrists do 
not examine most of the patients before 
they are committed to this contract hos- 
pital. The consequence is that a lot 
of patients who could be cured in a 
short time, were local or home treat- 
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ment available, are sent to the States to 
this hospital. It is my understanding 
that while very good care is given at 
this hospital, there is not an extensive 
course of psychiatric treatment which 
would enable many of the patients to 
be returned to their normal life. I cer- 
tainly want to reiterate again that I 
heartily support the provisions of this 
bill relating to a revision of commitment 
procedures. My only objection goes to 
the manner of bringing the Territorial 
government into the financial picture. I 
do not think this bill does that in a tidy 
way. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself the balance of the time on 
this side. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to advise the 
committee that this bill, H. R. 8009, and 
the bills which have preceded it in prior 
Congresses for at least 6 years to my 
knowledge have received long and con- 
structive consideration and what is pre- 
sented to the committee at this time is 
the best legislation that it is possible to 
report. The bill was reported out of the 
subcommittee by unanimous vote and, as 
the gentleman from Montana IMr. 
D’Ewart] has suggested, it was reported 
unanimously for the full committee. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee is in- 
debted to the Delegate from Alaska for 
the fine work and cooperation he has 
rendered. The gentleman has been con- 
structive in his approach all through 
the studies of this legislation. I think 
possibly the best that can be said about 
the bill is as stated by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. NICHOLSON], 
the legislation is long overdue. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alaska. 

Mr. BARTLETT. In all fairness in 
connection with the comment I made as 
to my doubt as to certain sections of 
the bill, may I say that I have com- 
municated with each member of the 
Alaska Legislature and from none of 
those members have I had a reply of any 
kind. So, apparently, they are not in 
opposition. I also should like to say 
that on Saturday last the president of 
the Mental Health Association of An- 
chorage, Alaska, issued a statement in 
which he expressed the hope that the 
bill now before the committee would be 
approved in its present form. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. DEWART. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the Clerk will read the substitute 
committee amendment printed in the 
bill as an original bill for the purpose of 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Alaska Mental Health Act.” 

TABLE OF CONTENTS 
TITLE I—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
2. Purpose. 
3. Definitions. 
4. Administration. 
5. Authorization of appropriations. 
6. Powers of Governor. 
. Powers of Territorial Government. 


7. 
8. Payment of expenses. 
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TITLE I—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
Purpose 

Sec. 2. The purpose of this act is to estab- 
lish an integrated, modern program for the 
hospitalization, care, and treatment of 
residents of and persons in Alaska who are 
mentally ill. The Congress declares that the 
general administration of this act can most 
effectively be reposed in the Territorial Gov- 
ernment of Alaska, whose officers, in admin- 
istering this act, (1) shall attempt to effect 
reimbursement to the United States for the 
cost of care and treatment of the mentally 
ill, and (2) shall encourage the Territory of 
Alaska gradually to assume, to the fullest 
extent that its resources will allow, financial 
responsibility for the administration of a 
mental health program for Alaska. 


Definitions 


Sec. 3. As used in this act— 

(a) The term “Alaska” means the Terri- 
tory of Alaska. 

(b) The term “designated examiner” 
means a licensed physician registered by the 


Sec. 20. 


Sec. 21. 
Sec. 22. 


Sec. 23. 
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Governor as specially qualified, under stand- 
ards established by him for the purposes of 
this act, in the diagnosis of mental or related 
illness. 

(c) The term “Governor” means the Gov- 
ernor of Alaska. 

(d) The term “head of a hospital” means 
the individual in charge of a hospital, or his 
designated representative, except that when 
the individual in charge of a hospital is not 
a licensed physician, authority placed in the 
head of a hospital by this act which involves 
in major part the exercise of medical judg- 
ment shall be exercised by the highest 
licensed medical official of the hospital. 

(e) The term “hospital” means a public 
or private hospital or institution or part 
thereof, equipped and otherwise qualified to 
provide inpatient care and treatment for the 
mentally ill. 

(f) The term “individual,” as used in sec- 
tions 9 and 12, means a resident of or a per- 
son in Alaska. 

(g) The terms “interested party” or “in- 
terested parties” include the legal guardian, 
spouse, parent or parents, adult children, 
other close adult relatives, or an interested, 
responsible adult friend of a mentally ill 
individual or a patient. 

(h) The term “licensed physician” means 
an individual licensed under the laws of 
Alaska to practice medicine or osteopathy; a 
medical officer of the- Government of the 
United States while in Alaska in the per- 
formance of his official duties; or a medical 
Officer of the Territory of Alaska. 

(i) The term “mentally ill individual” 
means an individual having a psychiatric or 
other disease which substantially impairs his 
mental health or an individual who is 
mentally defective or men ally retarded. 

(j) The term “patient” means a resident 
of or person in Alaska qualified under this 
act for hospitalization as a mentally ill in- 
dividual. 

(k) The term “police officer,” when used 
in connection with cases which involve in- 
dividuals who, because of mental illness, are 
likely to injure themselves or others if 
allowed to remain at liberty, includes a 
United States marshal. 

(1) The term “resident of Alaska” means 
(i) a person who has lived continuously in 
Alaska for 1 year immediately preceding his 
admission as a patient or immediately pre- 
ceding his becoming a proposed patient or 
(ii) a person who has a present intention to 
make Alaska his home for an indefinite pe- 
riod of time. Such intention may be evi- 
denced by prior statements or it may be im- 
plied from facts which show that the person 
does in fact make Alaska his permanent 
home. A married woman shall be capable of 
establishing a legal residence apart from her 
husband, and an unemancipated child under 
21 years shall take the legal residence of the 
parent or guardian with whom he is actually 
living on an indefinite basis. 

(m) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of the Interior or his designated rep- 
resentative. 

(n) The terms “State” or “States” in- 
cludes the States, the District of Columbia, 
the Territories and possessions of the United 
States, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
and any political subdivisions thereof. 

(o) The term “United States Commis- 
sioner” means the United States Commis- 
sioner, appointed pursuant to section 6 of 
the act of June 6, 1900 (31 Stat. 323; 48 U. 
S. C., 1946 edition, sec. 104), for the precinct 
in which the mentally ill individual is 
located. 

Administration 

Src. 4. Subject to the general supervision 
of the Secretary, and subject to such policies 
and directives as the Secretary may from 
time to time prescribe, the Governor shall 
be charged with the administration of this 
act, except insofar as this act specifically 
confers certain powers, cuties, and functions 
upon other individuals, 
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Authorization of Appropriations 


Sec. 5. Until such time as the Congress 
determines that Alaska shall assume all of 
the financial responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of this act, there are hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated such sums as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this act: Provided, That such sums in any 
fiscal year shall not exceed the amount ap- 
propriated by the Congress for fiscal year 
1954 for the care of the Alaska insane, name- 
ly $798,600. The Territory of Alaska is here- 
by authorized to appropriate such sums from 
the public money of Alaska for the adminis- 
tration of this act as it may deem appro- 
priate. Estimates with regard to appropri- 
ations from the Congress for the adminis- 
tration of this act, shall, except for estimates 
pertaining to fees and expenses for judicial 
hospitalization as more fully described in 
section 37 hereof, be submitted by the Gov- 
ernor through the Secretary. 


Powers of the Governor 


Src. 6. In addition to such authority as 
may be conferred upon him by other sections 
of this act and subject to the provisions 
of section 4, the Governor is hereby author- 
ized— 

(a) to enter into a negotiated contract 
with any hospital in Alaska or in the con- 
tinental United States to admit for care and 
treatment any individual who is qualified for 
hospitalization under terms of this act, not- 
withstanding section 3709, Revised Statutes, 
as amended (41 U. S. C., 1946 edition, Supp. 
V, sec. 41), or any other provision of law 
for advertising; 

(b) to maintain a qualified medical officer 
to exercise overall supervision of the care of 
patients at such hospital or hospitals; 

(c) to prescribe the form of applications, 
records, reports, and medical certificates re- 
quired by this act, and the information to 
be contained therein; 

(d) to require reports from the head of a 
hospital concerning the care of patients; 

(e) to visit each hospital to review 
methods of care for all patients; 

(1) to investigate by personal visit com- 
plaints made by a patient or an interested 
party on behalf of a patient; 

(g) to establish such rules and regula- 
tions not inconsistent with the provisions 
of this act as he may find to be reasonably 
necessary for the proper and efficient admin- 
istration of this act; and 

(h) to delegate to the Alaska Department 
of Health or any officer thereof any of the 
duties and powers imposed upon him by 
this act. 

Sec. 7. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 3 of the act of August 24, 1912 (37 
Stat. 512, 48 U. S. C., 1946 ed., sec. 24), or 
of any other law, the Territorial govern- 
ment of Alaska is hereby authorized to en- 
act such laws as it may deem appropriate 
for the hospitalization, care, and treatment 
of residents of or persons in Alaska who are 
mentally ill, and such legislation may super- 
sede any of the provisions of this act: Pro- 
vided, That such legislation shall not super- 
sede any provision of this act pertaining to 
(i) the powers or duties of the Secretary, 
(ii) the obligations imposed by section 8 
hereof to reimburse the United States Gov- 
ernment for the actual cost of care of pa- 
tients, or (iil) the authorization of Federal 
appropriations contained in section 5 hereof: 
Provided further, That such legislation shall 
be submitted to the Congress pursuant to 
section 20 of the act of August 24, 1912 (37 
Stat. 518, 48 U. S. C., 1946 ed., sec. 90). 


Payment of expenses 

Sec. 8. (a) It shall be the duty of a pa- 
tient, or his legal representative, spouse, 
parents, adult children, in that sequence, to 
pay or contribute to the payment of the 
charges for the care or treatment of such 
patient in such manner and proportion as the 
Governor may find to be within their ability 
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to pay: Provided, That such charges shall in 
no case exceed the actual cost of such care 
and treatment. The order of the Governor 
relating to the payment of charges by per- 
sons other than the patient, or his legal 
representative, shall be prospective in effect 
and shall relate only to charges to be in- 
curred subsequent to the order: Provided, 
however, That if any of the above-named 
persons willfully conceal their ability to pay, 
such persons shall be ordered to pay, to the 
extent of their ability, charges accruing dur- 
ing the period of such concealment. The 
Governor may cause to be made such investi- 
gations as may be necessary to determine 
such ability to pay, including the require- 
ment of sworn statements of income by such 
persons. 

(b) As used in subsection (a), the term 
“actual cost of care” shall mean either the 
rate provided for by a contract entered into 
pursuant to section 6 of this act, or, in the 
absence of such contract, a per diem rate 
fixed by the Governor. 

(c) The Governor is authorized to accept 
from any interested party any payment for 
the care and treatment of any patient, even 
if such payment is not required by an order 
of the Governor under subsection (a), so 
long as the total payments received under 
subsection (a) and this subsection do not 
exceed the actual cost of care and treatment, 

(d) The Governor shall pay such propor- 
tion of such sums as may be collected under 
subsections (a) and (c) hereof into the 
Treasury of the United States as miscel- 
laneous receipts as the appropriation made 
by the Congress pursuant to section 5 of this 
act for the immediately preceding fiscal year 
bears to the total of the appropriation made 
by the Congress and by the Territory of 
Alaska pursuant to said section for such 
fiscal year. 


Trrix II—HOSPITALIZATION, CARE, AND 
DISCHARGE OF PATIENTS 


CHAPTER 1—VOLUNTARY HOSPITALIZATION 
Authority to receive voluntary patients 


Sec. 9. The head of a hospital is author- 
ized to admit for observation, diagnosis, care, 
and treatment any individual who is mental- 
ly ill or has symptoms of mental illness and 
who, being 16 years of age or over and of 
such mental condition as renders him com- 
petent to make such application, applies 
therefor, and any individual under 16 years 
of age who is mentally ill or has symptoms 
of mental illness, if his parent or legal guard- 
ian applies therefor in his behalf. 


Discharge of voluntary patients 

Sec. 10. The head of a hospital shall dis- 
charge any voluntary patient who has re- 
covered or whose hospitalization he de- 
termines to be no longer advisable. He may 
also discharge any voluntary patient, and 
the Governor may order such discharge, if to 
do so would contribute, in the judgment of 
the head of the hospital or the Governor, to 
the most effective use of the hospital in the 
care of the mentally ill. 


Voluntary patient’s right to discharge on 
application 

Sec. 11. (a) A voluntary patient who re- 
quests his discharge or whose discharge is 
requested, in writing, by an interested party 
shall be discharged forthwith by the head of 
a hospital except that— 

(1) if the patient was admitted on his own 
application and the request for his dis- 
charge is made by a person other than the 
patient, discharge shall be conditioned upon 
the agreement of the patient thereto; 

(2) if the patient, by reason of his age, 
was admitted on the application of another 
person, his discharge prior to becoming 16 
years of age may be conditioned upon the 
consent of his parent or legal guardian; or 

(3) if the Governor or the head of a hos- 
pital within 48 hours from the receipt of a 
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request for the discharge of a voluntary 
patient, files with the appropriate United 
States Comissioner, whether in session or in 
vacation, a certification that in his opinion 
the discharge of the patient would be un- 
safe for the patient or others, the discharge 
may be postponed for as long as the United 
States Commissioner determines to be neces- 
sary for the commencement of proceedings 
for judicial hospitalization, but in no event 
for more than 5 days: Provided, That if the 
United States Commissioner finds that be- 
cause of circumstances beyond his control, 
proceedings for judicial hospitalization can- 
not reasonably be instituted in such time, the 
discharge may be postponed for a period 
not to exceed 15 days. 

(b) Notwithstanding any provision of this 
act, except for section 25, proceedings for 
judicial hospitalization of a voluntary pa- 
tient shall not be commenced unless dis- 
charge of the patient has been requested 
by him or by an interested party on his 
behalf. 


CHAPTER 2—INVOLUNTARY HOSPITALIZATION 


Authority to receive involuntary patients 

Sec. 12. The head of a hospital is author- 
ized to receive therein for observation, diag- 
nosis, care, and treatment any individual 
whose admission is applied for under any of 
the following procedures: 

(a) Hospitalization on medical certifica- 
tion; standard nonjudicial procedure; 

(b) Hospitalization without endorsement 
or medical certification; emergency proced- 
ure; or 

(c) Hospitalization upon court order; ju- 
dicial procedure. 


Hospitalization on medical certification; 
standard nonjudicial procedure 

Sec. 13. (a) Any individual may be ad- 
mitted to a hospital upon— 

(1) written application by an interested 
party, by a health or welfare officer, by the 
Governor, or by the head of any institution 
in which the individual may be; and 

(2) a certification by a licensed physician 
that he has examined the individual and is 
of the opinion that— 

(a) the individual is mentally ill; and 

(b) because of his illness is likely to in- 
jure himself or others if allowed to remain 
at liberty; or 

(c) is in need of care in a hospital, and 
because of his illness, lacks sufficient insight 
or capacity to make application therefor, 
An individual for whom such a certificate 
has been issued may be admitted to a hospi- 
tal on the basis thereof at any time before 
the expiration of 15 days after the date of 
examination, 

(b) Any health, welfare, or police officer, 
or any person deputized by a United States 
Commissioner, shall have authority to take 
the individual into custody and transport 
him to a hospital, if the certificate by the 
licensed physician states a belief that the 
individual is likely to injure himself or 
others if allowed to remain at liberty, and if 
the certificate is endorsed for such purpose 
by the Governor or by a United States Com- 
missioner, 


Hospitalization without endorsement or 
medical certification; emergency proce- 
dure 
Sec. 14. Any health, welfare, or police ofi- 

cer who has reason to believe that— 

(a) an individual is mentally ill, and be- 
cause of his illness, cannot be allowed to go 
unrestrained pending examination and certi- 
fication by a licensed physician; or 

(b) an individual, who has been certified 
under section 13 as likely to injure himself 
or others, cannot be allowed to go unre- 
strained pending the endorsement of the 
certificate as provided in that section, may 
take the individual into custody, apply to 
a hospital for his admission, and transport 
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him thereto. The application for admission 
shall state the circumstances under which 
the individual was taken into custody and 
the reasons for the officer's belief. 


Hospitalization wpon court order; judicial 
procedure 

Sec. 15. (a) An interested party, a licensed 
physician, a health or welfare officer, or the 
Governor may commence proceedings for the 
involuntary judicial hospitalization of an 
individual by filing a written application 
with a United States Commissioner. Any 
such application shall be accompanied by a 
certificate of a licensed physician stating 
that he has examined the individual and is 
of the opinion that the individual is men- 
tally ill and should be hospitalized, or by 
a written statement by the applicant that 
the individual has refused to submit to ex- 
amination by a licensed physician. 

(b) Upon receipt of an application, the 
United States Commissioner shall give notice 
thereof to the proposed patient, to his legal 
guardian, and to one or more of the other 
interested parties, if any. If, however, the 
United States Commissioner has reason to 
believe that notice would be likely to be 
injurious to the proposed patient, notice to 
him may be omitted. 

(c) As soon as practicable after notice of 
the commencement of proceedings is given or 
it is determined that notice to the proposed 
patient should be omitted, the United States 
Commissioner shall appoint two designated 
examiners to examine the proposed patient 
and report to the United States Commis- 
sioner their findings as to the mental con- 
dition of the proposed patient and his need 
for care in a hospital. 

(d) The examination shall be held at a 
hospital or other medical facility, at the 
home of the proposed patient, or at any 
other suitable place not likely to have a 
harmful effect on his health. A proposed 
patient to whom notice of the commence- 
ment of proceedings has been omitted shall 
not be required to submit to an examination 
against his will, but if the designated 
examiners report that the proposed patient 
refuses to submit to an examination, the 
United States Commissioner shall give no- 
tice to the proposed patient as provided 
under paragraph (b) of this section and 
order him to submit to such examination. 

(e) If the report of the designated exam- 
iners states that the proposed patient is not 
mentally ill, the United States Commissioner 
may, without taking any further action, 
terminate the proceedings and dismiss the 
application. Otherwise, he shall forthwith 
fix a date for and give notice of a hearing 
to be held not less than 5 nor more than 15 
days from receipt of the report of the desig- 
nated examiners. 

(f) The proposed patient, the applicant, 
and all other persons to whom notice is re- 
quired to be given shall be afforded an op- 
portunity to appear at the hearing, to 
testify, and to present and cross-examine 
witnesses, and the United States Commis- 
sioner may, in his discretion, receive the 
testimony of any other person, The pro- 
posed patient shall not be required to be 

nt, and the United States Commis- 
sioner is authorized to exclude all persons 
not necessary for the conduct of the pro- 
gs. The hearings shall be conducted 

in as informal a manner as may be con- 
sistent with orderly procedure and in a 
physical setting not likely to have a harm- 
ful effect on the mental health of the pro- 
posed patient. The United States Com- 
missioner shall receive all relevant and ma- 
terial evidence which may be offered concern- 
ing the mental condition and the residence 
of the proposed patient and shall not be 
bound by the rules of evidence. An oppor- 
tunity to be represented by counsel shall 
be afforded to every proposed patient, and 
if neither he nor others provide counsel, the 
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by the United States Commissioner. 
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United States Commissioner shall appoint 


counsel. 


(g) If, upon completion of the hearing 


‘and consideration of the record, the United 


States Commissioner finds that the proposed 
patient— 

(1) is mentally ill; and 

(2) because of his illness is likely to in- 
jure himself or others if allowed to remain 
at liberty; or 

(3) is in need of custody, care, or treat- 
ment in a hospital and, because of his illness, 
lacks sufficient insight or capacity to make 
responsible decisions concerning hospitali- 
zation, 
the United States Commissioner shall order 
his hospitalization either for an indetermi- 
nate period or for a temporary observational 
period not exceeding 6 months; otherwise, he 
shall terminate the proceedings and dismiss 
the application. If the United States Com- 
missioner orders the hospitalization of the 
proposed patient, he shall issue a finding 
on the legal residence of the patient. If the 
order is for a temporary period of hospital- 
ization, the United States Commissioner may 
at any time prior to the expiration of such 
period, on the basis of a report by the head 
of a hospital and such further inquiry as he 
may deem appropriate, order either indeter- 
minate hospitalization of the patient or dis- 
missal of the proceedings. 

(h) The order of hospitalization shall 
state whether the individual shall be de- 
tained for an indeterminate or for a tempo- 
rary period and, if for a temporary period, 
then for how long. Unless otherwise directed 
by the United States Commissioner, it shall 
be the responsibility of the Governor to 
assure the carrying out of the order within 
such period as the United States Commis- 
sioner shall specify. 


Hospitalization by an agency of the United 
States 


Sec. 16. (a) If an individual ordered to be 
hospitalized pursuant to section 15 is eligible 
for hospital care or treatment at the expense 
of any agency of the United States, the 
United States Commissioner, upon receipt of 
a certificate from such agency showing that 
accommodations are available and that the 
individual is eligible for care, may order him 
to be placed in the custody of such agency 
for hospitalization. When any such indi- 
vidual is admitted, pursuant to the order of 
a United States Commissioner, to any hos- 
pital or institution operated by any agency of 
the United States within or without Alaska, 
he shall be subject to the rules and regu- 
lations of such agency. The chief officer of 
any hospital or institution operated by such 
agency and in which the individual is so 
hospitalized shall with respect to such indi- 
vidual be vested with the same powers as 
the Governor or the head of a hospital con- 
cerning the detention, custody, transfer, con- 
ditional release, or discharge of patients. 
Jurisdiction is retained in the United States 
Commissioner to inquire at any time into the 
mental condition of an individual so hos- 
pitalized, and to determine the necessity for 
continuance of his hospitalization, and every 
order of hospitalization issued pursuant to 
this section is so conditioned. 

(b) An order of a court of competent 
jurisdiction of any State, authorizing hos- 
pitalization of an individual by any agency 
of the United States, shall have the same 
force and effect as to the individual while in 
Alaska as in the jurisdiction in which the 
court entering the order is situated; and the 
courts of the jurisdiction issuing the order 
shall be deemed to have retained jurisdic- 
tion of the individual so hospitalized for the 
purpose of inquiring into his mental condi- 


“tion and of determining the necessity for 


continuance of his hospitalization, as is pro- 


- vided in subsection (a) of this section with 


respect to individuals ordered hospitalized 
Con- 
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sent is hereby given to the application of 
the law of the State in which is located the 
court issuing the order for hospitalization 
with respect to the authority of the chief 
officer of any hospital or institution operated 
in Alaska by any agency of the United States 
to retain custody, transfer, conditionally re- 
lease, or discharge the individual hospi- 
talized. 
Temporary detention 


Sec. 17. Pending his removal to a hos- 
pital, a patient taken into custody or ordered 
to be hospitalized pursuant to this chapter 
may be detained in his home, a licensed 
foster home, or any other suitable facility 
under such reasonable conditions as the 
Governor may fix, but he shall not, except 
because of and during an extreme emer- 
gency, be detained in a nonmedical facility 
used for the detention of individuals charged 
with or convicted of penal offenses. The 
Governor shall take such reasonable meas- 
ures, including provision for medical care, as 
may be necessary to assure proper care of 
an individual temporarily detained pursuant 
to this section. 


CHAPTER 3-——POST-ADMISSION PROVISIONS 


Notice of hospitalization 


Sec. 18. Whenever a patient has been ad- 
mitted to a hospital pursuant to chapter 2 
of this title, the head of the hospital shall 
notify immediately the patient's legal 
guardian, parent or parents, spouse, or next 
of kin, if known, 


Medical examination of newly admitted 
patients 


Src. 19. The head of the hospital shall ar- 
range for an examination by a designated 
examiner of every patient hospitalized pur- 
suant to sections 13 and 14 within a period 
not to exceed 5 days after the day of admis- 
sion. If an examination is not held within 
5 days after the date of admission, or if the 
designated examiner refuses or fails after an 
examination to certify to the head of the 
hospital that in his opinion the patient is 
mentally ill, and 

(a) in a case of hospitalization pursuant 
to section 13 or 14, is likely to injure himself 
or others if allowed at liberty, or 

(b) in a case of hospitalization pursuant to 
section 13, is in need of care or treatment 
in a mental hospital and because of his ill- 
ness lacks sufficient insight or capacity to 
make responsible application therefor, the 
patient shall be immediately discharged. 


Convalescent status—rehospitalization 


Sec. 20. (a) The head of a hospital may 
release an improved patient, admitted pur- 
suant to section 13, 14, or 15, on convalescent 
status when he believes that such release 
is in the best interests of the patient. Re- 
lease on convalescent status shall include 
provisions for continuing responsibility to 
and by the hospital, including a plan of 
treatment on an outpatient or non-hospital- 
patient basis. Prior to the end of a year on 
conyalescent status, and not less frequently 
than annually thereafter, the head of the 
hospital shall reexamine the facts relating 
to the hospitalization of the patient on con- 
valescent status and, if he determines that 
in view of the condition of the patient, hos- 
pitalization is no longer necessary, he shall 
discharge the patient and make a report 
thereof to the Governor. 

(b) Prior to such discharge, the head of 
the hospital from which the patient is given 


‘convalescent status may at any time re- 


admit the patient. If there is reason to be- 
lieve that it is to the best interests of the 
patient to be rehospitalized, the Governor or 
the head of the hospital may issue an order 
for the immediate rehospitalization of the 
patient. Such an order, if not voluntarily 
complied with, shall, upon the endorsement 
by a United States Commissioner of the 
precinct in which the patient is resident or 
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present, authorize any health, welfare, or po- 
lice officer to take the patient into custody 
and transport him to the hospital, or if the 
order is issued by the Governor to a hospital 
designated by him. 


Discharge of involuntary patients 


Sec. 21. The head of a hospital shall cause 
to be examined as frequently as practicable, 
but not less often than every 6 months, every 
involuntary patient hospitalized pursuant 
to chapter 2 of this title, and whenever the 
head of a hospital certifies that the condi- 
tions justifying involuntary hospitalization 
no longer obtain, the patient shall be dis- 
charged. Notice of such discharge shail be 
given to the patient's legal guardian, parent 
or parents, spouse, or next of kin, if known, 
and if the patient was hospitalized by judi- 
cial process, to the United States Commis- 
sioner who ordered him to be committed. 


Right to discharge of involuntary patient; 
application for judicial determination 

Sec. 22. (a) Any patient hospitalized un- 
der the provisions of section 13 or 14 of this 
act who requests to be discharged or whose 
discharge is requested in writing by an in- 
terested party shall be released within 48 
hours after receipt of the request except that 
upon certification of a United States Com- 
missioner, by the head of a hospital, or the 
Governor, that in his opinion such release 
would be unsafe for the patient or for others, 
release may be postponed for such period not 
to exceed 5 days as the United States Com- 
missioner may determine to be necessary for 
the commencement of proceedings for a 
judicial determination pursuant to section 
15: Provided, That if the United States Com- 
missioner finds that because of circum- 
stances beyond his control, proceedings for 
judicial hospitalization cannot reasonably 
be instituted in such time, the release may 
be postponed for a period not to exceed 15 
days. 

(b) The Governor shall provide reesoneble 
means and arrangements for informing in- 
voluntary patients of their right to discharge 
as provided in this section and for assist- 
ing them in making and presenting requests 
for discharge. 


Petition for reexamination of order of 
hospitalization 

Src. 23. Any patient hospitalized pursuant 
to section 15 shall be entiticd to a reexami- 
nation of the order for his hospitalization 
on his own petition, or that of an interested 
party, to the United States Commissioner. 
Upon receipt of the petition, the United 
States Commissioner shall conduct proceed- 
ings in accordance with section 15, except 
that such proceedings shall not be required 
to be conducted if the petition is filed sooner 
than 6 months after the issuance of the 
order of hospitalization or sooner than 1 year 
after the filing of a previous petition under 
this section. 


Transfer of patients generally 

Sec. 24. (a) The Governor may authorize 
the transfer of a patient from one hospital 
to another hospital if he determines that 
it would be consistent with the medical 
needs of the patient to do so. Whenever a 
patient is transferred, written notice there- 
of shall be given to his legal guardian, par- 
ent or parents, and spouse, or, if none be 
known, to another interested party. In all 
such transfers, due consideration may be 
given to the relationship of the patient to 
his family, legal guardian, or friends, so as 
to maintain relationships and encourage 
visits beneficial to the patient. 

(b) Upon receipt of a certificate from an 
agency of the United States that accom- 
modations are available for the care of any 
individual heretofore ordered hospitalized 
pursuant to law or hereafter hospitalized 
pursuant to section 15 of this act in any 
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hospital for care or treatment of the men- 
tally ill, and that such individual is eligible 
for care or treatment in a hospital or insti- 
tution of such agency, the Governor may 
cause his transfer to such agency of the 
United States for hospitalization. The 
United States Commissioner who ordered the 
individual to be hospitalized, and the guard- 
ian, spouse, and parent or parents, or if 
none be known, some other interested party, 
shall be notified immediately of the trans- 
fer by the Governor. No person shall be 
transferred to an agency of the United States 
if he is confined pursuant to conviction of 
any felony or misdemeanor, or if he has been 
acquitted of a criminal charge solely on the 
ground of mental illness, unless prior to 
transfer the United States Commissioner who 
originally ordered confinement of such per- 
son shall enter an order for the transfer 
after appropriate motion and hearing. Any 
person transferred as provided in this sec- 
tion to an agency of the United States shall 
be deemed to be hospitalized by that agency 
pursuant to the original order of hospitali- 
zation. 
Nonresident patients 

Sec. 25. (a) The admission papers of any 
person hospitalized pursuant to this act 
shall include a statement as to his legal resi- 
dence. The Governor is authorized to trans- 
fer any patient who has been hospitalized 
by the judicial procedure and who is not a 
resident of Alaska to the State in which he 
has legal residence. In addition, the Gover- 
nor is authorized to transfer any other 
patient who is not a resident of Alaska, to 
the State in which he has a legal residence, 
if the consent of the patient or his legal 
guardian has been obtained. If the patient 
or his legal guardian refuses to give consent, 
the Governor may order the discharge of the 
patient: Provided, That if the patient is cer- 
tified by the head of a hospital to be danger- 
ous to himself or to others, the Governor 
may cause proceedings for judicial hospitali- 
zation to be initiated with respect to such 
patient, pursuant to section 15 of this act, 
and, if the United States Commissioner finds 
that the patient is mentally ill and because 
of his illness is likely to injure himself or 
others if allowed to remain at liberty, the 
Governor shall thereupon return the non- 
resident patient to the State in which he has 
a legal residence. For the purposes of this 
subsection, the term “State” (as defined in 
section 3 (n)), shall mean only a State 
wnich has agreed to the transfer or return of 
patients hospitalized pursuant to this act. 

(b) For the purpose of facilitating the re- 
turn of such nonresident patients, the Gov- 
ernor may enter into a reciprocal agreement 
with any State providing for the prompt 
transfer, under appropriate supervision, of 
residents of such State or Alaska who are 
mentally ill. Mentally ill residents of Alaska 
who have been hospitalized outside Alaska 
may be transferred, with the approval of the 
Governor, to a hospital designated by the 
Governor. All expenses incurred in return- 
ing to their legal residence patients who are 
nonresidents of Alaska may be paid from 
funds appropriated for the administration of 
this act, but the expense of transferring resi- 
dents of Alaska who have been hospitalized 
for mental illness outside Alaska shall be 
borne by the State making the transfer. 

(c) The Governor is hereby further au- 
thorized to enter into a reciprocal agreement 
with any State providing for the care and 
treatment of mentally ill residents of Alaska 
by such State, and for the care and treat- 
ment of mentally ill residents of such State 
by Alaska, each on a reimbursable basis. 

(d) In taking action under subsections 
(a) and (c) of this section, the Governor 
may give due consideration to the relation- 
ship of the patient to his family, legal guard- 
ian, or friends, so as to maintain relationship 
and encourage visits beneficial to the patient. 
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Detention pending judicial determination 


Sec. 26. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this act, no patient with respect to 
whom proceedings for judicial hospitaliza- 
tion have been commenced shall be released 
or discharged from a hospital during the 
pendency of such proceedings unless ordered 
by a United States Commissioner upon the 
application of an interested party. 


Discharge of a patient hospitalized pursuant 
to criminal action 


Sec. 27. No patient held on order of a court 
or judge having criminal jurisdiction in any 
action or proceeding arising out of a crim- 
inal offense shall be discharged except upon 
order of a court of competent jurisdiction. 


Provision jor personal needs of a patient on 
release or discharge 

Sec. 28. The Governor shall make such ar- 
rangements as may be necessary to insure— 

(a) that no patient is discharged or grant- 
ed a conditional release from a hospital 
without suitable clothing, and 

(b) that any indigent patient discharged 
or granted a conditional release is furnished 
suitable transportation for his return home 
and an amount of money not exceeding $50. 


CHAPTER 4.—GENERAL 
Notice of admission and discharge 


Sec. 29. The head of the hospital admitting 
an individual under any provision of this act, 
or discharging an individual so admitted, 
shall forthwith make a report thereof to the 
Governor, 


Appeal from a decision or order of a United 
States commissioner 

Sec. 30. Any party may appeal to the Dis- 
trict Court for the Territory of Alaska from 
any decision or order of a United States Com- 
missioner pursuant to this act, within 10 
days of the date of the decision or order, and 
the District Court for the Territory of Alaska 
shall review the case on the record. While 
such appeal is pending, the decision or order 
of the United States Commissioner shall be 
given full force and effect as if no appeal had 
been taken, Any appeal from a final or in- 
terlocutory decision of the District Court 
for the Territory of Alaska in a proceeding 
under this act shall be governed by the law 
applicable generally to appeals from the 
District Court for the Territory of Alaska. 


Transportation 


Sec. 31. Whenever an individual is about to 
be hospitalized under the provisions of this 
act, the Governor shall arrange, upon the 
request of a person having a proper interest 
in the individual’s hospitalization, for the in- 
dividual's transportation to the hospital, 
with appropriate medical or nursing attend- 
ants and by such means as may be suitable 
for the patient's medical condition. When- 
ever practicable, the individual to be hos- 
pitalized shall be permitted to be accom- 
panied by one or more of his relatives or 
friends which relatives or friends shall travel 
at their own expense. When necessary, the 
Governor shall arrange for a police officer to 
accompany the individual. 

Sec. 32. Every patient shall be entitled to 
humane care and treatment and, to the ex- 
tent that facilities, equipment, and person- 
nel are available, to medical care and treat- 
ment in accordance with the highest stand- 
ards accepted in medical practice. 


Right to communicate and visitation; 
exercise of civil rights 

Sec. 33. (a) Subject to the general rules 
and regulations of a hospital and except to 
the extent that the head of a hospital de- 
termines that it is necessary for the medical 
welfare of the patient to impose restrictions, 
every patient shall be entitled 

(1) to communicate by sealed mail or 
otherwise with persons including official 
agencies, inside or outside the hospital; 

(2) to receive visitors; and 
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(3) to exercise all civil rights, including 
the right to dispose of property, execute in- 
struments, make purchases, enter contrac- 
tual relationships, and vote, unless he has 
been adjudicated incompetent and has not 
been restored to legal capacity. 

(b) Notwithstanding any limitations au- 
thorized by this section on the right of com- 
munication, every patient shall be entitled to 
communicate by sealed mail with the Gov- 
ernor and with the United States Commis- 
sioner, if any, who ordered his hospitaliza- 
tion. 

(c) Any limitations imposed by the head 
of a hospital on the exercise of these rights 
by a patient and the reasons for such limita- 
tions shall be made a part of the clinical 
record of the patient. 


Unwarranted hospitalization or denial of 
y rights; penalties 

Sec. 34. Any person who willfully causes, 
or conspires with or assists another to 
cause— 

(a) the unwarranted hospitalization of 
any individual under the provisions of this 
act, or 

(b) the denial to any individual of any 
rights granted to him under the provisions 
of this act, shall be punished by a fine not 
exceeding $500 or imprisonment not exceed- 
ing 1 year, or both, 


Writ of habeas corpus 
Sec. 35. Any individual detained pursuant 
to this act shall be entitled to the writ of 
habeas corpus upon proper petition by him- 
self or a friend to any court generally em- 
powered to issue the writ of habeas corpus 
in the jurisdiction in which he is detained. 


Disclosure of information 


Sec. 36. (a) All certificates, applications, 
records, and reports made for the purposes 
of this act and directly or indirectly identi- 
fying a patient or former patient or an indi- 
vidual whose hospitalization has been sought 
under this act shall be kept confidential and 
shall not be disclosed by any person except 
insofar— 

(1) as the individual identified or his legal 
guardian, if any (or, if he be a minor, his 
parent or legal guardian), shall consent; or 

(2) as disclosure may be necessary to car- 
ry out any of the provisions of this act; or 

(3) as a court may direct upon its deter- 
mination that disclosure is n for 
the conduct of proceedings before it and 
that failure to make such disclosure would 
be contrary to the public interest. 

(b) Nothing in this section shall preclude 
disclosure, upon proper inquiry, of infor- 
mation concerning current medical condi- 
tion to the members of the family of a 
patient or to his relatives or friends if they 
show an appropriate reason for obtaining 
such information. 

(c) Any person violating any provision 
of this section shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor and subject to a fine of not more 
than $500 or imprisonment for not more 
than 1 year, or both. 


Fees and expenses for judicial hospitalization 

Sec. 37. A United States Commissioner and 
the witnesses in proceedings for judicial 
hospitalization shall be entitled to the same 
compensation and mileage as in civil actions. 
All compensation, mileage, fees, and all other 
expenses arising from judicial hospitaliza- 
tion proceedings shall be audited and al- 
lowed by the district judge of the division 
in which said proceedings are held, and 
when so audited and allowed shall be paid 
by the clerk of the court in said division 
in the same manner and from the same 
fund as he pays the other incidental ex- 
penses of the court. To the extent that sery- 
ices of a United States marshal or deputy 
marshal are utilized to carry out the pro- 
visions of this act, such marshal or deputy 
marshal shall be entitled to fees and actual 
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expenses from the same source and in the 
same manner as for their other official duties. 


TITLE III—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Laws repealed 

Sec. 38. The following acts and all amend- 
ments thereto and parts of acts and all 
amendments thereto are repealed: 

(a) Section 8 of the act of January 27, 
1905 (33 Stat. 619; 48 U. S. C., 1946 edition, 
sec. 47); 

(b) Section 7 of the act of February 6, 
1909 (35 Stat. 601; 8 U. S. C., 1945 edition, 
sec. 46); 

(c) Act of June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. 852; 48 
U. S. C., 1946 edition, sec. 46b); 

(d) Act of April 24, 1926 (44 Stat. 322, 48 
U. S. C., 1946 edition, secs. 50 and 50a); and 

(e) Act of October 14, 1942 (56 Stat. 782; 
48 U. S. C., 1946 edition, secs. 46, 46c, 47a, 
47b, 47c, 48, 48a, 50, 50a). 

Existing contract 

Sec. 39. (a) Nothing in this act shall be 
construed to impair, amend, or in any way 
modify any provision of contract No. 13-04- 
001-81, entered into on June 18, 1953, by the 
Secretary on behalf of the United States and 
the Sanitarium Co. of Portland, Oreg. 

(b) The Secretary may, in his discretion, 
either assign all his rights, powers, and duties 
under said contract to the governor or he 
may delegate to the governor such of his 
rights, powers, and duties under said con- 
tract as he deems appropriate. 


Separability 
Sec. 40. If any provision of this act or the 
application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstance is held invalid, the remainder of 
the act and the application of such pro- 
vision to other persons or circumstances 
shall not be affected thereby. 


Effective date 
Sec. 41. This act shall become effective on 
the hundred and twentieth day immediately 
following the date of its enactment. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises, 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Core of Missouri, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill CH. R. 8009) to provide for 
the commitment and care of the men- 
tally ill of Alaska, and for other purposes, 
pursuant to House Resolution 608, he 
reported the bill back to the House with 
an amendment adopted by the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to provide for the hospitalization 
and care of the mentally ill of Alaska, 
and for other purposes.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AMENDMENT TO MERCHANT 
MARINE ACT, 1936 


Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I call 
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up House Resolution 605 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
9252) to amend the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, to provide a national defense reserve of 
tankers and to promote the construction of 
new tankers, and for other purposes. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill, and shall continue not to exceed 1 
hour, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At the 
conclusion of the consideration of the bill 
for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. SMITH], and yield myself 
such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to urge the adop- 
tion of House Resolution 605 which will 
make in order the consideration of the 
bill CH. R. 9252) to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, to provide a national 
defense reserve of tankers and to pro- 
mote the construction of new tankers, 
and for other purposes. 

House Resolution 605, Mr. Speaker, 
provides for an open rule with 1 hour 
of general debate on the bill itself. 

According to the information given be- 
fore the Rules Committee this bill pro- 
poses to acquire tankers for the reserve 
fleet and to encourage the construction 
of modern tankers by and for private in- 
dustry. 

H. R. 9252 would provide that the Sec- 
retary of Commerce would be authorized 
to acquire the T-2 type of tanker, which 
our Nation used during the Second World 
War, as a reserve fleet for use during 
times of emergency. This acquisition of 
these older tankers would be made pos- 
sible by the Government granting a cer- 
tain sum of money as a trade-in payment 
on these tankers on the condition that 
this trade-in money would be applied by 
private shipping interests toward the 
construction of new, fast tankers, which 
will be suitable for either commercial or 
wartime use. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill does make pro- 
vision against the possibility of an ex- 
cessively high trade-in allowance. The 
bill specifies that the trade-in allowance 
shall be set at the statutory price under 
the Ship Sales Act, less depreciation, plus 
the depreciated cost of any betterments. 
The bill also specifies that the amount 
of credit allowed on a vessel traded in 
shall not exceed the price paid by the 
owner, plus betterments, less depreci- 
ation. 

Another requirement necessary in or- 
der to qualify to trade in the old tankers 
under this bill is that the vessels must 
meet set standards on the condition of 
the hull and machinery of the vessels. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that this 
plan, whereby the Government can ac- 
quire a reserve fleet of tankers for use 
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in case of emergency while private in- 
dustry acquires a new fleet of fast and 
modern tankers for use commercially as 
well as in times of need, is an excellent 
one. I hope that the House will adopt 
the rule so that. we may proceed to the 
consideration of this bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I know of no objection to the rule. Ido 
think that the House might well explore 
the question of whether the Govern- 
ment is going to get adequate compen- 
sation for these old tankers. I do not 
care to discuss the matter at this time. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts IMr. 
McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to get some information from 
members of the committee on two as- 
pects of this bill. In connection with the 
exchange and allowance of credit to be 
applied upon the purchase price of a new 
tanker or tankers, there are several 
conditions that the bill carries: One, that 
each of the tankers to be traded in is not 
less than 1,350 gross tons; two, not less 
than 10 years old; three, is owned by a 
citizen or citizens of the United States. 

Now, is it also covered by this bill that 
these tanker trade-ins must fly the 
American flag? I can understand where 
a citizen or citizens might own them 
without flying the American flag, and I 
would like to get some information as to 
whether these trade-ins shall be only 
those that will fly the American flag. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, if Imay 
answer the question propounded by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
Cormack], it is not required that the 
tankers being turned in be under the 
American flag. However, that was dis- 
cussed very thoroughly in the commit- 
tee, and to offset the possibility that 
tankers which would cost us money to 
put back in shape in the event of an 
emergency would be traded in, a re- 
quirement was written into the bill that 
they must be in first-class shape as far 
as hull and machinery are concerned; 
in other words, they must be up to 
American standards insofar as hull and 
machinery are concerned at the time 
that they are turned in. They must be 
owned by citizens of the United States. 
They need not specifically be American- 
built or American-flag vessels. The new 
tankers would be required to be placed 
under the American flag during their 
lifetime. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I noticed that 
only a tanker which is constructed after 
the date of the enactment of this subsec- 
tion and documented under the laws of 
the United States shall be considered a 
new vessel for the purposes of this sec- 
tion. But my interest was aroused be- 
cause we read so many strange things 
in the newspapers that it is very difficult 
for us to understand, and I assume that 
anyone trading in a tanker is going to 
make a pretty good deal on a trade-in. 

I give him credit for employing good 
business judgment. Has the gentleman 
any idea how many of these tankers do 
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fly the American flag, and which might 
be turned in? 

Mr. SHELLEY. No; because at the 
present time there are no offers from 
any company to turn them in. I asked 
that question specifically of Mr. Roths- 
child, the Federal Maritime Administra- 
tor. He said there were no negotiations 
underway; that the purpose of the bill 
was to get tankers 10 years of age in the 
reserve fleet. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The purpose here 
is to create a reserve fleet and then to 
build new modern tankers? 

Mr. SHELLEY. That is right. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The reserve fleet 
part of the bill is a secondary part of it, 
is not that so? In other words, in order 
to induce people to build new tankers 
that are modern, capable of going 18 
knots an hour or more, and of meeting 
Defense Department requirements, you 
take the old tankers that are 10 years 
old. as provided in the bill, and there is 
an inducement for them to trade in those 
tankers and get compensation for those 
so-called old tankers. 

Mr. SHELLEY. That is right. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The primary pur- 
pose is not so much to build the reserve 
fleet as to build new tankers that are 
modern, is that right? 

Mr. SHELLEY. To build new tankers, 
and at the same time to build a reserve 
fleet with the old tankers. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Does the commit- 
tee think that we should pay money to 
American citizens who own these so- 
called old tankers that do not fly the 
American flag, and give them the benefit 
of that trade-in? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. One of the primary 
objectives of the bill is to get tankers in 
our reserve fleet. We have no tankers in 
our reserve fleet now upon the testimony 
before our committee by Admiral Dun- 
can of the Navy, and Mr. Flemming of 
the Office of ODM. They claim that 
there is a critical shortage of tankers in 
our reserve fleet and this is one of the 
primary objectives. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield the 
gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, read- 
ing the report of the committee, it seems 
that the reserve fleet tankers may only 
be used for a limited purpose, in non- 
dangerous waters, in case of a war. 
They are not equipped to go into dan- 
gerous areas because of lack of speed 
and other deficiencies; is not that so? 

Mr, TOLLEFSON. If the gentleman 
will yield further at this point, I should 
be glad to try to answer that question. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am glad to 
yield. I am just seeking information. 
I am not necessarily opposed to the bill, 
but I am curious on this point at least. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. With respect to 
the utility of these vessels that would be 
placed in the reserve fleet, they could 
be used to go into dangerous waters all 
right. I am sure the gentleman has 
read the report, but I think perhaps he 
has placed a somewhat different con- 
struction upon the language with respect 
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to the use of the vessels of the reserve 
fleet. I think the language was designed 
to point out that the military want some 
high-speed tankers for use in the more 
dangerous areas, but that does not mean 
that the other tankers -would not also 
be used. They would be used in the less 
dangerous areas. 

Mr. McCORMACK. How can the gen- 
tleman, who is the acting chairman of 
the committee, explain the fact that we 
are going to trade in tankers owned by 
citizens of the United States, which 
tankers do not now fiy the American 
flag? 

Mr. TCLLEFSON. Ican explain that, 
if the gentleman will yield to me, 

Mr. McCORMACK. Surely. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. This bill was de- 
signed to induce the larger operators 
and owners to build new, fast tankers 
which would be available to the military 
in the event of an emergency. The big 
owners and operators are the large oil 
companies, like Standard Oil, and they 
do have a number of T-2 tankers that 
do not carry the American flag. They 
are of exactly the same type as many 
that are under the American flag that 
we would like to get into our tanker 
reserve. But the gentleman asked why 
they were not carrying the American 
flag. It just so happens that some of 
the larger oil companies have American- 
flag vessels but they also have some that 
are not carrying the American flag. 
They are American-owned but they are 
not carrying the American flag. We 
would like to have them both in. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The main reason 
is they want to get lower operating costs, 
in many cases. That is right, is it not? 
Very few ships flying foreign flags pay 
the wages the American-owned ships do. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman has 
raised very serious questions here. It 
was reported to me just the other day 
that one of our big oil companies built 
a modern tanker and it was immediately 
commissioned under the Liberian flag. 
What they want to do is to put foreign 
crews on these vessels and pay them less 
money. We do not have a tanker within 
a thousand miles of Waterloo, Iowa, but 
I am interested in the American crews 
so that they will consume some of the 
products of the farmers of this country. 
That is why I am interested in the build- 
ing of ships in American shipyards. The 
day after the 82.5 percent of parity went 
sailing through this Congress agricul- 
tural statisticians in Iowa told us that 
for the month of May 15 to June 15 
farm prices in Iowa dropped 9 percent— 
in 1 month. Iam interested in this bill, 
as in all bills pertaining to the flying 
of the American flag on American ves- 
sels and the appointment of American 
crews and the building of ships in our 
own yards, for the reason that I want 
to keep that money here at home to in- 
crease our purchasing power. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is another 
reason I am interested in this bill. What 


is there in the bill that guarantees when 
there is a trade-in or a deal made for 
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new tankers they are going to be built 
here in American yards? 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the gen- 


tleman from California. 

Mr. SHELLEY. The bill provides that 
the new tankers will be built in Ameri- 
can yards. It also provides they shall 
be documented under the American laws, 
which means they shall be American 
vessels and must be kept as American 
vessels for the term stated in the pres- 
ent provisions of the law, which is 20 
years, which is interpreted as the useful 
life of a vessel. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Where is the pro- 
vision that the new tankers have to be 
built in yards of the United States? 

Mr. SHELLEY. They will not be built 
anywhere else. 

Mr. McCORMACK. But where in the 
bill is that stated? 

Mr. SHELLEY. By reference to other 
sections of the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In other words, 
that procedure will be followed? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. That is right. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That satisfies me 
if the gentleman states it. However, 
going back to the question of the ships 
flying the American flag and documented 
under the laws of the United States, in 
relation to these trade-ins, has the act- 
ing chairman any information as to how 
many of these tankers that fly the Amer- 
ican flag might be turned in and how 
many that do not fly the American flag 
but are owned by citizens of the United 
States might be turned in? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. No, there is no tes- 
timony on that subject before our com- 
mittee. We were unable to obtain any 
because up until the time the hearings 
were held and up to this point no private 
owner or operator had entered into ne- 
gotiations with the Government indi- 
cating he had so many ships to turn in. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Is it not rather 
strange that we have a bill before us 
when there is no evidence that anybody 
is interested in this deal? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I hope I did not 
use the wrong wording. We have no tes- 
timony in our committee with respect to 
the number of T-2 tankers that might 
be turned in. We did have a representa- 
tive of the Esso Co. come in and testify 
before our committee in favor of this 
legislation. At the same time he indi- 
cated that his company would be inter- 
ested in building some high-speed tank- 
ers and in turning in some T-2 tankers, 
but he did not make it in the form of 
any commitment. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Is that the only 
evidence? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Does the gentle- 
man mean with respect to the numbers 
to be turned in? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Let me say to the 
gentleman that the executive depart- 
ment has sent down a supplemental re- 
quest in connection with this matter and 
has requested $29 million for this pur- 
pose. That would indicate there would 
be sufficient money there for not more 
than 20 T-2 tankers. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Can the gentle- 
man give the Committee of the Whole 
any information as to the number of 
tankers that are not less than 1,350 gross 
tons and not less than 10 years old and 
owned by citizens of the United States 
that are now sailing the waters under 
the American flag? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I do not have the 
information at my fingertips. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Or the same 
type owned by a citizen or citizens of the 
United States, that flies the foreign flag. 
My first question was with reference to 
ships flying the American flag. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I think I can 
supply that when we get into debate on 
the bill, but I do not have the informa- 
tion at my fingertips. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I see, but the 
gentleman does have that information? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Iam satisfied that 
the Maritime Administration does have 
that information and we can get it for 
you. 

Mr. McCORMACK. May I ask the 
gentleman this question then? Would 
he have any objection to another condi- 
tion being imposed in paragraph 8 of the 
bill on page 2, after the third condition 
which is “owned by a citizen or citizens of 
the United States” and then putting 
number 4 “and is documented under the 
laws of the United States” and then 
change the 4 to 5? In other words, to 
confine this bill and the benefits flowing 
therefrom and pertaining to those 
American citizens who own these tankers 
who have flown American flags. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. We discussed that 
matter in committee. We determined 
that in order to get any new fast tankers 
at all, we would have to leave the lan- 
guage as is simply because the ordinary 
tanker owner and operator is not going 
to take advantage of the law. We have 
had the smaller tanker operators come 
before our committee and tell us that if 
we limited the trade-ins to the T-2 type 
of tankers which were flying the Ameri- 
can flag, the odds are we would not get 
any fast tankers built under this legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Where were most 
of these tankers, the so-called old tank- 
ers, built originally—who built them 
originally? 

Take most of these so-called old tank- 
ers, which might be subject to a trade-in, 
whether they fiy the American flag or 
not, but are owned by a citizen or citizens 
of the United States, who originally built 
them? Were they built by the Govern- 
ment originally? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. The bulk of the 
T-2 type of tankers were built by the 
American Government. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The American 
Government sold them to individuals in 
past years? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. That is right. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And these in- 
dividuals thought that they made a good 
deal on them, naturally? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. They were sold 
under the Ships Sales Act. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes, and then 
they went ahead and documented those 
tankers under a foreign flag. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Some of them did 
that—yes. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. If this bill be- 
comes law, they are going to get the 
benefit of the law for trade-in purposes 
on those tankers, is that not correct? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. That would be true 
with respect to the concern such as the 
one I mentioned, the Esso Co. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Then, the only 
Way you can protect the Government, 
and I assume they made a good deal 
when they purchased these tankers and, 
of course, I am not criticising them— 
I do not blame them—but, after they 
purchased these American tankers, 
which our Government built with our 
taxpayers’ money, and we voted the 
money, they then documented those 
tankers under the flag of a foreign coun- 
try to get lower operating costs and lower 
labor costs and so on—did they not do 
that? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. They did. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Then—and I have 
my thoughts on that—but I am just try- 
ing to follow through on this whole prop- 
osition, but they own those tankers and 
they are stuck and they cannot trade 
them in if one of the conditions were 
that these tankers had to be documented 
under our flag. They got the benefit of 
the sale and now they are trying to get 
the benefit of the trade-in. They are not 
going to trade them in, unless they 
think it is a good business deal. I do not 
blame them for that. But they are get- 
ting the benefit from all angles. Yet, 
when they purchased the tankers from 
our Government, they documented them 
under a foreign flag. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. They did with re- 
spect to some—that is true—but not 
with respect to all. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Then would the 
gentleman accept an amendment that 
one of the conditions be that they be 
documented under the laws of the 
United States? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. No, I would not. I 
would oppose that, as I indicated to the 
gentleman before on this basis alone— 
that this bill is designed to be for the 
benefit of and in the interest of the 
United States itself. I am afraid if we 
adopt such an amendment that we would 
defeat the purposes of the bill altogether, 
and we would not be able to get any 
private operator or owner to build any 
of these new tankers. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The Committee 
on Armed Services has a bill that has 
passed the Senate providing to build 20 
tankers. Whether they are to be built 
by private interests and leased to the 
Department of Defense or by the Gov- 
ernment, I do not know. So that you 
have a bill to build 20 tankers in another 
committee of this House. Is the gentle- 
man aware of that? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Yes, I am. The 
subcommittee voted it out, and it pro- 
vided that the Government would build 
those 20 tankers. What the full com- 
mittee will do, I do not know. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I do not want to 
express an opinion in opposition to the 
bill, but it seems to me in the absence 
of evidence as to the number of these 
tankers purchased by the Government, 
fiying foreign flags or flying American 
flags, that we ought to hesitate a great 
deal or the committee should agree to 
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my suggested amendment for the pro- 
tection of the Government. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has again 
expired. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 9252) to amend 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to pro- 
vide a national defense reserve of 
tankers and to promote the construction 
of new tankers, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 9252, with 
Mr. Rees of Kansas in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. TOL- 
LEFsON] is recognized for 30 minutes, and 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
SHELLEY] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. TOLLEFSON]. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, as has been indicated 
in the discussion on the rule, H. R. $252 
is designed to amend the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1936 for the purpose of pro- 
viding a defense reserve of tankers, and 
to promote the construction of new 
tankers, and for other purposes, as the 
title of the bill reads. 

The testimony before our committee 
was more lengthy than the hearings in- 
dicate, because we held hearings on a 
similar bill last year. The hearings on 
that bill do not appear in connection 
with the hearings on the present bill. 

The testimony indicated that there is 
a serious and critical deficiency of the 
tankers in our reserve fleet. As a mat- 
ter of fact, in the Maritime Administra- 
tion reserve fleet there are no T-2 
tankers at this time. 

We had before our committee Ad- 
miral Duncan of the Navy, who testified 
that the shortage of tankers in the re- 
serve fleet was very critical. I would 
like to read one paragraph of his testi- 
mony: 

I welcome the opportunity to express the 
views of the Navy Department on this mat- 
ter, since the qualitative deficiencies in the 
active United States tanker fleet, the ap- 
proaching block obsolescence of a large part 
of the fleet and the complete lack of a re- 
serve of tankers against mobilization re- 
quirements are of considerable concern to 
the Department of Defense. 


Then Mr. Flemming, Director of the 
Officer of Defense Mobilization, sent a 
communication to our committee in 
which he commented upon the bill. I 
would like to read extracts from that 
letter. 
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The first quotation in his letter dated 
June 17 is as follows: 

The executive branch has given extensive 
study to developing a national petroleum, 
program adequate to insure the supplies 
necessary in time of full mobilization for 
war. From the earliest stages of the study 
it has been recognized that a critical short- 
age of tankers will exist under such condi- 
tions and will impose the gravest threat to 
the acquisition of those supplies of petro- 
leum vital to the conduct of a war. 


Further in the letter he says: 

The trade-in and build plan of H. R. 9252 
is aimed at providing a part of the needed 
reserve of usable tankers in the form of the 
T-2 type which is the best tanker available 
for the reserve. The vastly increased re- 
quirements for tanker capacity at the out- 
break of a war would require a substanti- 
ally greater number of vessels than are used 
in normal commercial activity. The exist- 
ence of a reserve together with new and 
more efficient ships would do much to meet 
the initial impact on the industry. 


So we have the Department of De- 
fense and the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation both telling our committee and, 
of course, telling Congress that we have 
a critical deficiency and shortage of ves- 
sels in our reserve fleet. In the event 
a mobilization for an emergency I would 
hesitate to say or predict what might 
happen because of the shortage of 
tankers. 

There are some other objectives in the 
bill aside from taking care of the tanker 
deficiency. One is this matter of tak- 
ing care of the block obsolescence of 
these tankers. Most of the tankers were 
built during World War II, 83 percent 
of them, as a matter of fact. The aver- 
age age of a vessel is 20 years, and it is 
estimated that 83 percent of our tankers 
will be obsolete shortly after 1960. That 
would mean that if we did nothing be- 
tween now and 1960-63, we would have 
to replace all those tankers at one time; 
and, of course, that would be difficult if 
not impossible to do. 

The third thing that the bill seeks to 
do in addition to meeting the tanker de- 
ficiency and to endeavor to solve this 
problem of block obsolescence is to cre- 
ate some shipyard work. 

The first thought that might come to 
the minds of Members of the House is 
that this is in the nature of a work re- 
lief bill. Such is not the case at all. 
Admiral Leggett, who is the Chief of the 
Bureau of Ships, came before our com- 
mittee—and I made mention of this on 
two or three other occasions to the 
House—and testified in a rather 
astounding manner. He said that the 
situation in our American commercial 
shipyards promises to be the most vul- 
nerable area of our whole defense 
program. 

That is a rather striking statement. 
He did not say that the most vulnerable 
area promised to be in the lack of battle- 
ships, tankers, airplanes, or guns; he said 
that the most vulnerable area promises 
to be the situation in our commercial 
yards. 

I know what he had in mind, because 
I lived through World War I and World 
War II. I worked in shipyards during 
World War I and knew what the situa- 
tion was also in World War II. During 
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both of those wars we were caught short 
of ships simply because we had neglected 
our merchant marine; and in addition 
to that we had neglected our commercial 
shipyards to the point where most ship- 
yards were not able to produce the ves- 
sels that were needed upon mobilization. 
Both those World Wars were prolonged 
appreciably simply because we did not 
have the ships to take care of our war 
needs. I can remember during World 
War I a certain song built on the theme 
that the Navy takes you over and the 
Navy will get you back. That is not 
true. The Navy does not carry soldiers 
and the materiel of war to the war front; 
those were carried by commercial ves- 
sels, and in World War I and World War 
II we did not have enough of those com- 
mercial vessels, nor were our shipyards 
prepared to produce them fast enough. 

The military are very much concerned 
about our commercial shipyards, be- 
cause they are aware of the experience 
that we had during World Wars I and 
II. They have come before our com- 
mittee to testify in that regard. I men- 
tioned two, but there have been other 
representatives of the Defense Depart- 
ment who have come before our com- 
mittee to point up to us the need for 
doing something in connection with our 
commercial shipyards. As a matter of 
fact, Mr. Thomas, the Navy Secretary, 
came before our committee and advo- 
cated an immediate program of ship 
construction in order that we might keep 
our shipyards active and keep a pool of 
skilled workmen available in the event 
of an emergency. 

The bill has at least three objectives, 
taking care of our tanker deficiency, 
which is critical; help to take care of the 
problem of block obsolescence of all our 
tanker vessels; and, to furnish a certain 
amount of shipyard work which will 
keep our shipyards active and will keep 
a crew of skilled workmen available in 
the event of an emergency. I should 
perhaps add that the bill is also designed 
to help supply badly needed high-speed 
tankers. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. McCormack] raised some very in- 
teresting questions, all of which were 
discussed in our committee. The one 
that seems to bother him most is the 
fact that under the terms of the bill it 
would be possible for American owned 
but not American-flag vessels to be 
traded in. We discussed that point at 
some length and we felt that in order 
to get any tankers built at all we ought 
to make it possible for American-owned 
vessels to be turned in even though they 
were not American-flag vessels but with 
the understanding, of course, that the 
new tankers to be built would be built in 
American shipyards, would be docu- 
mented under American laws and would 
fly the American flag. That would mean 
that only American personnel would be 
employed upon them. 

The tankers to be taken in trade would 
be placed in our reserve fleet, and for 
the purposes of the military it would not 
make any difference whether they were 
foreign-flag vessels or American-flag 
ships because they would be of exactly 
the same type and would have to be in 
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good condition. The bill provides for 
the condition which the ships must be in 
before they are taken in under an agree- 
ment to build new vessels. 

We should not lose sight of the fact 
that the objectives of the bill are not to 
afiord an opportunity to oil companies, 
tanker owners, or operators, to make 
some money. That is not the case. 
There is not any possibility for undue 
profits under this bill. As a matter of 
fact, under present law the Maritime 
Administration could take in trade 
tankers, and under the terms of exist- 
ing law the tanker owners and operators 
could make a better deal than they can 
under our law. We have placed some 
safeguards in our bill to preclude any- 
body from making undue profits. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia. 

Mr. HARDY. I would like to explore 
a little further this question of docu- 
mentation under laws of the United 
States. Do I understand that all of 
the new vessels built under this bill 
would have to fly the American flag? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. They would not 
only fly the American flag but they 
would have to be built in American ship- 
yards and would have to employ Amer- 
ican personnel. 

Mr. HARDY. May I explore that a 
little further? Suppose an American 
owner traded in a tanker flying the 
Panamanian flag, using that as an illus- 
tration. The new tanker would have 
to fiy the American flag? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. Let us indulge in a fur- 
ther assumption that he has some other 
tankers flying the American flag. 
Might he not then transfer those to for- 
eign registry and wind up with the 
net effect the same as he started? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I would say to the 
gentleman I think the chances of that 
would be practically nil. He could not 
transfer them to foreign flag operations 
without permission of the Maritime Ad- 
ministrator, and the Maritime Adminis- 
trator, I am confident in saying, would 
not grant that permission. 

Mr. HARDY. That would apply if 
he had originally bought the tankers 
under the Ship Sales Act. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. That is correct. 

Mr. HARDY. But if he had had 
tankers constructed, say, in a foreign 
yard, as some have been doing recently, 
and had that tanker under foreign reg- 
istry, then the Maritime Administration 
would have no control. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. That is correct. 

Mr. HARDY. Now, I would like to 
raise just one or two other questions in 
connection with the language in the bill. 
At the bottom of page 2, line 22, it says, 
“The foregoing provisions shall run with 
the title to each new tanker and be bind- 
ing on all owners thereof.” What pro- 
visions are those? Are those the pro- 
visions in the top part of that section, 
or just what does that refer to? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Let me read that 
paragraph. 

Mr. HARDY. The section I am rais- 
pres ai 2 about is found on page 2. 

ne 22. 
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Mr. TOLLEFSON. As I read it and 
recall it, though I may be mistaken 
there, it had to do with the national 
defense feature, “In the event that the 
United States acquires ownership of 
such new tanker, the price paid there- 
for shall not include any amount for 
national defense features paid for by the 
United States.” 

Mr. HARDY. So they are the provi- 
sions that this sentence refers to? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. That is correct. 

Mr. HARDY. Then, I think the 
plural of the word “provision” there is 
what had me confused, because I believe 
it is only one provision. 

4 Mr. TOLLEF SON. That is as I read 

Mr. HARDY. That raises one other 
question. The committee amendment, 
I presume, that appears on line 18, “and 
which are not used by the owner or 
operator” refers to national defense. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. The testimony be- 
fore our committee indicated that the 
only national defense feature likely to 
be found in the new tankers would be 
the speed factor. 

Mr. HARDY. That would mean if 
you had increased speed put in a vessel 
for national defense purposes, paid for 
by Uncle Sam, although the owner would 
have that additional speed built in, he 
could not use it? 

‘ Mr. TOLLEFSON. He could if he paid 
or it. 

Mr. HARDY. Now, is that not going 
to be a little hard to ascertain? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. No. The testi- 
mony before our committee indicated 
that that would not be too difficult. 

Mr. HARDY. Of course, I do not 
know what the speed would be, but let 
us say that the tanker now operates 
at 18 knots and you have 22-knot ma- 
chinery built in a new tanker. You 
mean the operator is never going to let 
it run over 18 knots even though he 
has it in there? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. It would be al- 
most impossible to use the additional 
speed without the Maritime Administra- 
tion knowing about it. There would be 
the time factor, the ship’s log, and the 
oil consumption which would clearly 
indicate whether he actually used that 
additional speed. That would not be 
hard to trace. 

Mr. HARDY. That would be the only 
national defense feature that Uncle Sam 
would pay for at this time? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. It is the only na- 
tional defense feature that we know of 
at this time. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, may I start by an- 
swering the question propounded by the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Harpy], 
a little more explicity, because I think 
I have a feeling as to the basis for his 
query, which was the subject matter 
brought before a previous committee 
known as the Hardy subcommittee of 
the executive expenditures that went 
into this question of defense features in 
the American export situation. It was 
my pleasure to serve with the very able 
gentleman from Virginia on that com- 
mittee. May I say that the testimony 
before the Merchant Marine Committee 
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on this bill definitely established and 
pinned down that the only defense fea- 
ture to be incorporated in these tankers 
was the speed feature. You do not have 
the features of compartmentation and 
other factors that were involved in the 
passenger vessels. In the tankers the 
only defense feature called for by the 
Navy is speed. The General Accounting 
Office raised the question of an operator 
who operates his vessel presently at a 
16-knot speed on a satisfactory voyage 
time getting one of these new vessels 
which would be built to maintain a 
standard cruising speed of 18 knots, the 
speed difference being recognized as a 
defense feature and paid for by the Goy- 
ernment. 

Some of the operators contend that on 
some runs they do not want the vessel 
to operate more than 16 knots. Their 
processing plants, their ability to trans- 
fer from dockside to warehouse, their 
ability to make rail connections with 
tank cars is limited to a 16-knot speed 
so that their schedule operates that way. 
They would not want more. 

GAO itself in testimony proposed a 
basis for charging, if they did use the 
additional speed which was built into 
the vessel. During the hearings, Mr. 
Casey on page 69 went into that feature 
and even proposed that it would be all 
right with him if Maritime worked out 
an agreement between themselves and 
the operator for a 50-50 bearing of the 
expense for the use of the additional 
speed. Subsequently the provision now 
in the bill on page 2 was written in by 
the committee to protect the Govern- 
ment’s interest in the event the addi- 
tional speed factor was made use of in 
commercial operations by a commercial 
operator who subsequently acquired one 
of the new tankers. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHELLEY. I yield. 

Mr. HARDY. I certainly do not want 
to leave the impression that I am op- 
posed to legislation which is going to 
help us start some ship construction. 
But I do want to be clear on it and I do 
want to know what we are doing and I 
am not sure that I do understand what 
this bill does. With respect to this mat- 
ter of utilizing the extra speed that was 
built in for national defense purposes, 
it would seem to me that a major con- 
sideration of the operator of the tanker 
would be the efficiency that he got in 
his operation at various speeds. If he 
operates at 16 knots, he is going to get 
greater efficiency, even with the present 
tanker, than he would if he tried to 
operate at a higher speed. 

Mr. SHELLEY. That is true, because 
some of the present tankers have speeds 
of 17 or 17% knots. 

Mr. HARDY. Thatiscorrect. Frank- 
ly, I cannot get too exercised about the 
explanation made by the gentleman a 
few minutes ago concerning schedules, 
because schedules will adjust themselves 
or can be easily adjusted providing it is 
economical to do so. 

Mr. SHELLEY. I will agree. 

Mr. HARDY. The question of econ- 
omy I should think is the major one with 
which the operator would be concerned, 
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If you have a vessel built for 22 knots— 
that may not be contemplated, I do not 
know—if the operator operates at 16 
knots, he operates with a great deal more 
efficiency than if he were operating at 
16 knots with a vessel built for a 16-knot 
top speed; is that not true? 

Mr. SHELLEY. This is right. 

Mr. HARDY. So that your operator 
is going to get a considerable operating 
advantage merely by virtue of the fact 
that he has more power than he expects 
to use, so that his efficiency is increased 
thereby. 

Mr. SHELLEY. But the power is 
built into the vessel for our protection 
in the event the Government needsit. It 
does not necessarily follow that a 20- 
knot vessel operated at 16 knots can 
mean savings or operating advantage to 
the operator. 

Mr. HARDY. I am not raising that 
question at all. My point is this: Ac- 
tually, with the language in the bill, the 
operator in effect would be using the 
excess power by virtue of the fact that it 
would increase his efficiency at the speed 
at which he was operating. Does the 
gentleman follow my thinking on that? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SHELLEY. I yield myself 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

There is no way to add the additional 
speed factor after the vessel is built un- 
less you lay it up and put in completely 
new propulsion equipment. If you are 
going to have a vessel with speed that is 
‘satisfactory to the defense needs of the 
Nation in the event of an emergency 
with the present type of submarine op- 
erations possible, you must build that 
speed in at the time the vessel is con- 
structed. Will the gentleman agree to 
that? 

Mr. HARDY. That is certainly cor- 
rect and I am not suggesting that we 
would expect to put it in later. The 
question in my mind is the interpreta- 
tion of the proposed language. I am not 
sure there is not a hookup there. 

Mr. SHELLEY. If the gentleman can 
find it, I wish he would show it to me. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHELLEY. I yield. 

Mr. DIES. Is not this the situation 
that confronted our committee, that 
first we knew that the Government had 
to pay for the defense features built into 
the tanker? 

Mr. SHELLEY. That is right to some 
extent. 

Mr. DIES. That is the only defense 
feature we knew anything about, the ex- 
tra speed, was it not? 

Mr. SHELLEY. That is right. 

Mr. DIES. We considered various 
ways of protecting the Government. We 
thought at first we would try the 50-50 
provision, but the trouble with that pro- 
vision was that it was not right for the 
operator to pay 50 percent if he did not 
use it and did not need it. 

Mr. SHELLEY. That is right. 

Mr. DIES. So the only alternative 
we could devise was a provision that the 
operator would pay for what he used. 
Of course, that presents some admin- 
istrative difficulties, but there was no 
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formula we could devise that would meet 
the situation. 

Mr. HARDY. If the gentleman will 
yield for a comment on that point, I com- 
mend the committee on trying to do it. 
I think I understand what they were try- 
ing to do. My point is I am not sure 
you have succeeded. I think you have 
an administrative monstrosity here that 
is going to be virtually impossible to ad- 
minister. I do not believe you are ever 
going to know whether or not it is ad- 
ministered properly. 

Mr. SHELLEY. May I say to the gen- 
tleman, as one member of the commit- 
tee who is in charge of the time on one 
side of the aisle, certainly there is no 
pride of authorship in the language. If 
the gentleman and I and the rest of us 
agree on the objective we are trying to 
reach and the gentleman thinks the 
language is loose, we are both trying to 
safeguard against the same danger, evi- 
dently, and if he can suggest language 
that is better and we agree that it would 
be better I do not think there would be 
any quarrel about it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHELLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In connection 
with that, while it probably does not go 
all the way in meeting the thought the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Harpy] 
advances, the gentleman from California 
participated in the colloquy I had with 
him and several other Members and he 
heard me make a suggestion to the act- 
ing chairman that he accept an amend- 
ment which would certainly be protec- 
tive. It seems to me now if we are going 
to give the benefit of this it ought to be 
given to those who purchased the tankers 
and flew the American flag. What is the 
gentleman’s view on that? 

Mr. SHELLEY. I was sort of hoping 
the gentleman would not ask me that 
in the position I find myself in, con- 
trolling the time on our side, because I 
made the same proposal and fought for 
the same proposal in the committee. Be- 
cause of certain circumstances I was 
absent at the last meeting, I had to be 
in California. The committee decided 
there was merit to the point raised and 
they agreed to adopt the language on 
page 2, line 6 as adequate protection. I 
am not speaking now for the commit- 
tee, but personally I have no quarrel 
with the thought of the amendment 
the gentleman showed me. He proposes 
that these tankers being turned in be 
documented under the American flag 
for the 3 years immediately preceding 
the time of the turn-in, which in my 
judgment would have closed the door to 
any question that some of the speculators 
who bought ships under the Ships Sales 
Act and then transferred them foreign 
could now use this to bail themselves out. 
I have answered as to my thought. The 
other members of the committee can 
answer as to theirs. 

Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHELLEY. I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN of California. May I say 
to the gentleman that after the colloquy 
referred to I called the Maritime Ad- 
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ministrator to find out what in his opin- 
ion the effect of the amendment 
proposed might be. He assured me that 
his objective would be to pick up all of 
the American flag T-2 tankers or other 
suitable tankers he could find; that the 
objection might come if we run out of 
American customers in furnishing these 
trade-ins. Then it might be that we 
would need some of the American-built 
tankers that had been transferred for- 
eign, of which, incidentally, there were 
203, in order to get this trade-in pro- 
gram working and to keep the shipyards 
working. If it should happen that the 
Americans now owning the T-2’s would 
not turn them in, then the requirement 
that a ship documented under the United 
States law and flying the American flag 
was not available would not prevent a 
transaction in which the larger ships 
would be built, and of course would not 
prevent the acquisition of a ship built 
in the United States at a previous time 
and its being brought back under the 
American flag to build up the laid-up 
fleet. There is no imminent danger ap- 
parently, but the contingency could 
arise. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHELLEY. I yield. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. As the gentleman 
knows, my subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations used to handle 
the Maritime appropriations. We were 
equally concerned with the gentleman 
from California [Mr. SHELLEY] over this 
matter of our tankers, of which there 
never were really an adequate number, 
going under a foreign flag. But, this 
question arises in my mind. Where do 
we lose on the provision that is in this 
bill? If a tanker, which is presently un- 
der foreign registry is brought in and 
traded in, we, in an American shipyard, 
build a new tanker which is to be un- 
der American registry, thus retiring a 
tanker which was not under American 
registry, and if the new tanker to be 
built by us is to fly our flag and employ 
our people—where do we lose by that 
provision which is in the present bill? 

Mr. SHELLEY. May I try to answer 
the gentleman although it is not my pro- 
posed amendment which is now being 
discussed. In discussing this in com- 
mittee, and I say this specifically for 
the benefit of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, the minority whip [Mr. Mc- 
Cormack]. The thought was that if we 
took in some of these foreign tankers 
and put them in our reserve fleet with 
the idea that they would be ready in 
case of an emergency to be broken out 
and sent to sea, we would find when 
that emergency arose that some of those 
vessels did not meet our American stand- 
ards of safety as to quarters for crews, 
as to fire protection, as to bulkheading 
and compartmentation and as to other 
safety provisions. Our standards are 
higher than any other nation as far as 
maritime safety is concerned. Our con- 
struction standards are also higher. 
Then, we would find when we went to 
use these vessels, which have been for- 
eign built, and under foreign flags for 
some years, we would find ourselves pay- 
ing as much again to put them into 
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condition to send American kids to sea 
in them, as we had paid for them in 
the first place. The committee has ade- 
quately safeguarded against that con- 
tingency by the language in line 6 that 
they must be in class with respect to hull 
and machinery so that when we buy 
them, the Federal Maritime Adminis- 
trator must first determine that they are 
in class as to hull and machinery even 
if they are foreign. The only other 
point is the point which was raised by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts as to 
whether or not there is a possibility of 
some of these people who bought Amer- 
ican ships and transferred them foreign, 
and operated them in competition with 
us, and now are going to turn them in 
and acquire a new, faster and bigger 
American-class vessel. That is the ques- 
tion of policy which, I think, can prob- 
ably serve us well in that we are—one, 
taking an older ship off the seas which 
is operating under a foreign flag and 
which is paying low wages and low 
maintenance costs in foreign countries 
and which is competing with us, and 
we are building a new and faster ship 
which will be built in this country and 
be manned by American seamen, who 
will be paid American wages. These 
new ships will also be provisioned here 
and will be repaired here. We have 
eliminated not one but two 15,000 ton 
vessels now competing under foreign flags 
and we built one new 30,000 ton vessel 
which will be under the American flag. 
It would seem to me on the point that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts raised 
if, in view of the discussion in this com- 
mittee, and in the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine, Maritime Adminis- 
trator Mr. Louis S. Rothschild, should 
make a deal to buy the tankers from 
any of the gentlemen who have been 
publicly criticized and some are under 
investigation, and possibly under indict- 
ment at this time, then he is not as 
smart and as forthright a gentleman as 
I have been convinced he is in his ap- 
pearances before our committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WIGGLESWoRTH]. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to congratulate the members 
of the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries for bringing this bill to 
the floor of the House by what I under- 
stand to have been a unanimous vote. 

It is a step in the right direction. 

Speaking from London in 1944 Presi- 
dent Eisenhower stated in part: 

We were caught flat-footed in both World 
Wars because we relied too much on foreign- 
owned and operated shipping to take our 
cargoes abroad and to bring needed sup- 
plies to this country. 

I consider the merchant marine to be our 
fourth arm of defense and vital to the sta- 
bility and expansion of our foreign trade. 


Our shortcomings in respect to the de- 
velopment of an adequate merchant 
marine cost us over $15 billion in terms 
of essential ship construction in World 
War I and World War II. 
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There is today a great need of tanker 
and other construction, both from the 
standpoint of an adequate merchant 
marine and from the standpoint of the 
maintenance of those construction yards 
and their skilled groups of workers 
which are essential as part of our mobil- 
ization base, vital to national defense. 

The ship-construction industry in this 
country is today in a desperate condi- 
tion. The lack of merchant-ship con- 
struction is vividly portrayed in a letter 
addressed to me by Adm. W. D. Leggett, 
Chief of the Bureau of Ships, Depart- 
ment of the Navy, under date of March 
27, 1954. 

It will be noted that only 29 merchant 
ships were under construction in this 
country as of the date of his letter; that 
all but 2 of these ships will be completed 
prior to January 1, 1955, and that, to the 
best of his knowledge at the time of 
writing, no orders for additional ocean- 
going ships had been placed. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include Admiral Leggett’s letter at this 
point in the RECORD: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
BUREAU or SHIPS, 
Washington, D. C., March 27, 1954. 
The Honorable RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mn. WIGGLESWORTH: During our 
telephone conversation yesterday, you asked 
Tor a list of the 28 merchant ships now under 
construction together with the 2 which will 
still be uncompleted by January 1, 1955. 
I had mentioned these figures during my 
recent testimony before your Subcommittee 
on Navy Appropriations. 

Information obtained yesterday from the 
Maritime administration and from the Ship- 
builders Council of America discloses that, 
at present there are 29, instead of 28, ocean- 
going commercial ships still under construc- 
tion. These are listed below: 


Builder 


Quincy, Mass., yard, Bethlehem 5 | Tanker, 

Steel Co. 

Bethlehem, §& res Point, 7 Do. 

8 Ba, Shipyard o & Drydock i| Tankers 
un A 
Co., Chester, Pa. 

Newport News Shipbuilding & 11 Mariner, 
3 Co., Newport News. 5 Tanker. 

a. 
Bethlehem, San Francisco, Calif., 3 | Mariner, 
Shipbuilding Corp., Pas- 1] Do 
cagoula, Miss. 
New York Shipbuilding Corp., 2 Do. 


Camden, N. J. 
8 


The two ships which will still be uncom- 
pleted as of January 1, 1955, are the Sooner 
Mariner and the Grand Canyon Mariner, both 
being built by the Bethlehem San Francisco 
Shipyard. To the best of our knowledge, no 
orders for additional oceangoing merchant- 
type ships have been placed. 

The foregoing tabulation does not, of 
course, include any Navy construction. 

The figure of 28, which I used during the 
hearings, referred to ships still on the ways, 
rather than to ships still under construc- 
tion, whether launched or unlaunched. 
‘There have been several launchings and sev- 
eral completions since that figure was com- 
piled. 

As you know, the current and prospective 
scarcity of commercial ship construction 
constitutes a serious threat to our national 
security. There are only a few merchant- 
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type ships included in the Navy's annual 
construction programs. The Navy cannot 
alone, therefore, undertake the task of sup- 
porting a mobilization base of operating 
yards adequate to meet the vast and urgent 
need for merchant shipping in the event of 
a full-scale emergency. 
If you should desire additional informa- 
tion, do not hesitate to call upon me, 
Sincerely yours, 
W. D. LEGGETT, Jr., 
Rear Admiral, United States Navy, 
Chief of Bureau, 


It is vitally important from the stand- 
point of national defense that this bill 
and other ship construction bills now 
pending before the Congress be enacted 
into law prior to adjournment. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. DEVE- 
REUX]. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Chairman, I, 
too, want to congratulate the committee 
on bringing out this bill, knowing the 
serious condition of our shipyards. 

There is one point that has not been 
touched on that I think is of utmost im- 
portance as far as national defense is 
concerned. If we can have these mod- 
ernized vessels at our beck and call in 
case of an emergency, that is extremely 
important; whereas, regardless of the 
size of our reserve fleet it would take 
something like 90 days to condition them 
in case of an emergency. 

I urge the passage of this bill. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. Garmatz]. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, in re- 
porting out this bill to promote the con- 
struction of modern new tankers for our 
merchant fleet, we on the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries see this 
measure as only a small part of the over- 
all solution to the desperate problems of 
the American merchant marine. 

This bill will help some. But I think 
we can safely say it is a measure to do 
not too much, and do it not very quickly. 

What we provide in this bill is a pro- 
gram under which owners of World War 
I T-2 tankers can trade them in to the 
Government and receive in return, sub- 
stantial credit toward the purchase of 
modern, new, fast, first-line tankers, 
capable of operating at 18 knots per 
hour as against the T-2's speed of 1442 
knots, 

The idea is a meritorious one. While 
the T-2 tanker did noble service in 
World War II, it is considered today ob- 
solete for war requirements except in 
auxiliary service where speed is not 
overly essential. According to the Navy, 
all of these vessels will be obsolete en 
bloc in about 11 or 12 years and should 
be replaced in an orderly fashion þe- 
tween now and then. In case of war, we 
would need replacements almost over- 
night. 

The traded -in tankers would go into 
a national defense reserve fleet, and that 
is a good idea, too. That is why we have 
written into the bill a requirement that 
they be in good condition with respect to 
hull and machinery. Personally, I hope 
that requirement will provide us some 
desperately needed repair work for the 
shipyards in Baltimore. 
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Mr. Chairman, the provisions of this 
bill have been carefully drawn to assure 
real incentive to the private ship indus- 
try to trade in obsolete vessels, in order 
to buy new ones, thus stimulating ship- 
yard operations in the United States 
while, at the same time, protecting the 
Government against abuses, fraud, and 
sharp practices. 

The bill recognizes that some ship 
operators will not require 18-knot speeds 
in their normal tanker operations, and 
so we make a special national defense 
allowance in their behalf on the cost of 
putting this additional speed into the 
new vessels they buy. On the other 
hand, however, if they decide to make 
use of the extra speed in their normal 
operations, then the Government is au- 
thorized to go in and recover the addi- 
tional cost it has been put to in provid- 
ing for the extra-speed capabilities. 

Similarly, since we are intent on stimu- 
lating tanker construction and not mere- 
ly in providing subsidies for ship oper- 
ators, we limit the benefits of this meas- 
ure to tankers constructed after the 
effective date of this proposed new law. 
In other words, we are not providing 
retroactive windfalls for operators who 
have already proceeded with arrange- 
ments for modernizing their tanker 
fleets. 

Furthermore, and of particular impor- 
tance, we have in this bill a requirement 
that tankers built under this new pro- 
gram must be operated under the Amer- 
ican flag to provide needed jobs for 
American seamen. 

In the Baltimore area, the distressed 
state of the American merchant marine 
is hitting our entire local economy a dev- 
astating blow. The virtually idle state 
of our shipyards has led to layoffs of 
thousands of construction workers. And 
the sharp slump in shipping activity has 
beached thousands of American seamen, 

This bill is no overnight remedy for 
our distressed merchant marine. Itisa 
partial attack on a serious blight. It is 
just one of what should be a vigorous 
series of strong measures to expand and 
improve the American merchant marine. 

We need action on such other things 
as a stepped-up Navy ship procurement 
program, including all types of naval 
vessels; we need more long-range plan- 
ning and programing in merchant-ship 
construction; we need more protection 
for the American seaman against the 
alarming trend toward transfer of ships 
from American to foreign-flag registry; 
we need more adequate and more realis- 
tic unemployment benefits for all of our 
workers, including seamen. 

What we need, Mr. Chairman, in short, 
is a greater realization on the part of our 
Government, of the vital role of the mer- 
chant marine in both peace and war. 

In 1953, for instance, not a single new 
contract for the building of a seagoing 
merchant ship in this country, was en- 
tered into. 

In 1953 while the Bethlehem Sparrows 
Point shipyard led the world in ship pro- 
duction, on the basis of orders placed in 
previous years, it did not have a single 
new order received after 1952, until June 
of 1954. 
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And the Maryland Drydock Co. began 
a cutback in employment in November 
1952, cutting its force almost in half, 
from 4,400 to 2,500 by December of 1953, 
and then even deeper after that, until it 
went down to 1,100. In other words, in 
less than 2 years, it has cut three-fourths 
of its force. 

At Maryland Drydock, this represented 
a drop in weekly payrolls of about one- 
quarter million dollars. That is a siz- 
able bite to take out of the weekly pur- 
chasing power of any community, and we 
in Baltimore are feeling it in every phase 
of our economy. 

Mr. Chairman, when World War II 
came upon us, our merchant marine was 
not prepared, even though the Allied Na- 
tions had spent millions in this country 
to get ships into production here. When 
the Korean war came along, we again 
had to try overnight, to build up our 
fleet and our ship-construction facilities. 
This administration has let them both 
go completely to pot. Yet, at the same 
time, it is telling us that we may have to 
intervene in this or that part of the 
world, in order to defend freedom. 

We all know that the world situation 
is a dangerous tinderbox. We know 
that communism stands waiting to 
pounce anywhere it thinks it can suc- 
ceed. We know we are in military 
danger. Yet one of the most vital arms 
of our defense, our merchant marine, is 
still being treated like a stepchild, ig- 
nored and neglected. 

I am happy to support the bill which 
our Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries has reported out for House de- 
bate today, because it is a right step in 
the right direction. 

But it is so very little compared with 
the overall need, that I want to urge here 
in the House, that we put some fire- 
erackers under the administration and 
wake it up to the true extent of the 
danger which this country faces in re- 
spect to our shipping. 

Let us pass this bill, yes. But let us 
make sure that before we quit for this 
term of Congress, we have some real and 
effective legislation on the books to pro- 
vide funds and stimulation for a vast 
new shipbuilding program and a revived 
and revitalized American-flag merchant 
flest. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am, of course, very much in favor 
of this bill. The three phases of it have 
been pointed out: The building of high- 
speed large tankers; the building up of 
the laid-up fleet with regard to tankers; 
and the building up of our shipbuilding 
industry. Any one of these objectives 
would, in my opinion, be complete justi- 
fication for this measure. 

There are two points that I would like 
to comment on that were brought out in 
general debate: One was with reference 
to any program for the building of tank- 
ers which I think was mentioned by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. On page 
5 of the hearings there is a part of the 
statement made by the Maritime Ad- 
ministrator. The last sentence of that 
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statement I think is a good point to have 
in mind. Mr. Rothschild said: 

Both the trade-in and build program and 
the complementary Navy tanker charter 
program are required if we are to have an 
adequate reserve of tankers and an effective 
shipbuilding industry. 


The two bills that are involved came 
up to us at the same time, and they are 
part of a single program and not in the 
alternative. 

The other point I would like to com- 
ment upon I would like to have added 
when the gentleman from California 
finished his remarks. The point is found 
on page 58 of the hearings. 

I think it is worth knowing that this 
program will substitute one large tanker 
for two of the type of tankers now operat- 
ing, and it is required that the new owner 
shall put up additional funds to the ex- 
tent of $4,985,009 at the same time he 
disposes of his two tankers for approxi- 
mately $1,845,000; in other words, there 
is approximately $5 million of new 
money in the new transaction. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of California. I yield. 

Mr. SHELLEY. And the approxi- 
mately $5 million will be spent in Amer- 
ican shipyards for the building of ships 
where no ships are being built today. 

Mr. ALLEN of California. The gen- 
tleman is exactly right. The gentleman 
knows, I am sure, that there are on the 
ways for private operators in the United 
States some 29 ships, of which 26 will be 
off the ways within the matter of 3 
menths, and 3 more ships will be de- 
livered next year; then there are no 
orders now pending for any ships for 
private construction. 

. SHELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to congratulate the com- 
mittee for bringing in a favorable report 
on H. R. 9252 by Congressman TOLLEF- 
SON, its acting chairman, a bill to provide 
for a reserve fieet of tankers. It is a 
highly desirable piece of legislation and 
I shall vote for it. I urge you, my col- 
leagues, to do likewise. 

It is a start of a program that we all 
wish to see consummated. It is the com- 
mencement of a move to build the Amer- 
ican merchant marine to its traditional 
position of importance in world com- 
merce. 

Our supply of oil in North America is 
not inexhaustible while oil is indispensa- 
ble in our economy and an integral part 
of our national defense structure. At 
this time we draw a great deal of our oil 
from offshore sources and this is as it 
should be if we are to conserve the natu- 
ral supply against future emergencies. 

If we consider only our domestic needs 
we need fast and large-size tankers to 
meet the demands made by it. You can- 
not have cheap oil if the cost of trans- 
porting the raw product to the market 
place is excessive due to an antiquated 
12755 obsolescent medium of transporta- 

on. 

In time of war we would have to de- 
pend a great deal on an offshore supply 
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of oil. The number of tankers needed to 
meet those requirements is a question 
that cannot be readily answered. Cer- 
tainly we will need more of them than 
we have or that we can readily build in 
time of emergency. It is high time that 
we commence to replace the present 
fleet, most of which are slow and obso- 
lete, with a modern one that will ade- 
quately support our effort in the event 
we enter into hostilities. This bill, I 
hope, is the start of a more adequate and 
more complete program to meet the 
logistic requirements of our all-impor- 
tant defense. 

I want to join in what has been said 
here about the necessity for this program 
to keep American shipbuilding know- 
how alive. To me, it is a tragedy when 
the present small number of ships now 
on the ways are completed that there are 
none to replace them. This has been 
pointed out by my colleagues from Cali- 
fornia, Mr. SHELLEY and Mr. ALLEN. As 
a result of this the disintegration of the 
shipbuilding industry is already taking 
place. 

It is tragic that we talk about our pro- 
duction potential but that we are prone 
to consider this inability to produce in 
the terms of tools necessary for that pro- 
duction. We forget the human element 
that enters into the skilled pool of man- 
power that must be organized to imple- 
ment these tools and they are an indis- 
pensable part of production. We can 
lose the know-how and the skills unless 
we do something to preserve them and 
to offer those who possess them a guar- 
anteed employment. It would prove ex- 
pensive and tragic if this skilled man- 
power group is allowed to disintegrate as 
it did after World War I and World 
War II. 

I hope this bill passes. The commit- 
tee, in my opinion, is to be congratulated 
for bringing it out and I hope that in 
the near future it will bring more bills 
of this kind to the floor, bills designed 
to stimulate the merchant marine and to 
insure the continuance of the proper 
pool of the men trained in the operation 
of ships, trained in their maintenance, 
and trained in their construction. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. ROBESON]. 

Mr. ROBESON of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, while I do not think this bill 
will necessarily stimulate shipbuilding or 
that sufficient tankers will be taken in 
to supply our need in time of emergency, 
I do favor the passage of the legislation. 
It may have some effect. If we are go- 
ing to take care of the ships needed in 
an emergency, and if we are going to 
keep shipbuilding alive, there will have 
to be further legislation that will go far 
beyond this. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. MAG- 
nuson]. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Chairman, as 
a member of the committee, I support 
this bill because I believe in it whole- 
heartedly. 

It must be apparent to all Members 
of the Congress that our merchant ma- 
rine is a grossly neglected aspect of our 
national defense. Certainly it is appar- 
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ent to all of us who are members of the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

We are now in a situation where we 
have virtually no reserve of tankers in 
case of an emergency requiring mobili- 
zation. We would have to try to get by 
on what we have until more could be 
constructed, and ships are not built over- 
night, as you all know. 

Victory itself, in the event of war, well 
might depend on the vision which this 
Congress shows today—and in the future 
on other decisions affecting our mer- 
chant marine. You cannot win wars 
without the ships to transport men and 
materiel, and an indispensable part of 
the materiel in any conflict is the fuel 
which makes our machines run. 

That means oil, ladies and gentlemen, 
and to transport oil we must have tank- 
ers. We are extremely vulnerable in 
this area at this time, and we become 
more vulnerable with the passing of 
every day. 

We are extremely vulnerable, for that 
matter, throughout our entire merchant 
marine structure. Providing for these 
tankers represents only a small portion 
of what Congress should do, but it is a 
start, and I hope the Committee of the 
Whole House, and then the House, will 
approve it decisively. 

Bear in mind, too, that this plan calls 
for participation by the tanker operators 
in paying the cost of the construction of 
the vessels. We are not asking here to- 
day that the Government build these 
tankers alone, for the Government's 
contribution would be only something on 
the order of one-third of the total cost. 

In the event of war, who do you think 
would build the necessary ships? The 
Government, of course, and it also would 
bear the greatly added cost entailed by 
crash programs which are necessary in 
emergencies. 

So this approach serves not only the 
end of self-preservation, but also that of 
economy. 

Finally—and this is a point in favor 
of this bill which is bound up inextri- 
cably with our national security—let me 
mention, as have other speakers before 
me, the positively perilous situation 
which exists in the shipbuilding industry 
of this Nation today. That industry 
must be kept alive, ladies and gentle- 
men, if we are to hold any hope of vic- 
tory in any war which may come, and 
it is a dying industry today. 

Construction of the tankers called for 
by this bill would be at least a small 
step toward revitalization of our ship- 
building industry by giving it something 
to do. 

Again, I urge every one of you to vote 
for this bill. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. HOowELL] may 
have permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the coast- 
line of New Jersey was carpeted with oil 
during much of World War II. The 
beaches of the resort towns were thick 
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with this gooey and sticky mixture of 
oils, tars, and other material floating in 
from torpedoed tankers and merchant 
ships. The loss of life along our coast- 
line was frightful as one after another 
of the slower tankers was picked off by 
enemy submarines and set ablaze. 

That experience has made all of us in 
New Jersey particularly conscious of the 
need for modern tankers fast enough to 
elude enemy submarines and to stay with 
fast-moving convoys and get their car- 
goes to their destinations in time of war. 
Every time we walked along a beach or 
the shoreline of New Jersey during World 
War II we could see the evidence of fail- 
ure on the part of another tanker to 
make its destination and we could only 
guess at how much loss of life had ac- 
companied this failure. 

The bill before the House today is a 
reasonable and logical means of helping 
to modernize our tanker fleet for both 
peacetime and any war emergency situ- 
ation. Owners of these older tankers 
which now constitute the bulk of our 
private tanker fleet can trade them in, 
if the ships are in good condition, and get 
a fair and reasonable allowance toward 
the purchase of a new, modern, fast 
tanker. 

I hope that private enterprise in the 
shipping industry will take advantage of 
the opportunities provided under this 
bill to modernize their tanker fleets, par- 
ticularly since any extra speed built into 
the new vessels for national defense pur- 
poses—speed beyond the normal needs 
of the owner—will be subsidized by the 
Federal Government. 

If this plan works, it should mean 
some additional and very badly needed 
employment in our shipyards. They are 
at present in a distressed situation. 
Many of them are virtually closed down, 
In time of emergency, this situation 
would be extremely dangerous. The 
chief of the Navy’s bureau of ships de- 
clared recently that our shipbuilding in- 
dustry is not ready for any emergency 
and that commercial ship construction is 
approaching the vanishing point, with 
the Navy presently being virtually the 
sole source of support for this industry. 

And the Navy’s construction programs, 
according to Rear Adm. W. D. Leggett, 
Jr., cannot alone support an adequate 
defense nucleus of operating shipyards 
for both the naval and merchant types” 
of construction. 

The tanker trade-in program author- 
ized under this bill is limited in scope and 
cannot begin to provide the shipyard 
construction work we require to get our 
yards back in efficient production and to 
maintain a reservoir of skilled personnel 
for future emergency needs. 

We need a whole lot more than this 
bill. The Navy’s own budget on ship 
construction has been cut back much 
too far, and at the wrong time. 


IDLE CAPACITY THREATENS WHOLE ECONOMY 


I was particularly interested, Mr. 
Speaker, in the weekend report by the 
National Planning Association on the 
danger which faces our whole economy 
by virtue of the existence of so much 
idle capacity and idle manpower. This 
association, which is a nonprofit study 
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group of well-known bankers, econom- 
ists, businessmen and labor leaders, said 
that unless we increase our annual rate 
of production of goods and services by 
about $25 billion a year we will be slid- 
ing backwards and heading into real 
economic difficulties. It emphasized that 
when our economy stands still produc- 
tionwise—and that is just what we have 
been doing—we are actually losing 
ground and sowing the seeds for mass 
unemployment. Part of the reason for 
this is that we are increasing our labor 
force by about a million persons a year. 

In our shipyards, there have been no 
new orders in over a year. In this sit- 
uation the Government has stood aside, 
maintaining a hands-off policy but 
meantime scolding the private fleet 
operators for not ordering more new 
ships. 

Their hesitancy to place new orders 
seems to be in keeping with a caution 
which pervades most businesses today, 
and this is most difficult to understand. 
We were told in i952 that a Republican 
administration would generate confid- 
ence in American business—the con- 
fidence to expand. And yet the whole 
history of this administration appears 
to have been characterized by a lack of 
confidence on the part of business. We 
find we are not even using existing 
capacity. Obviously with idle plants and 
idle facilities, business is not going to 
engage in any rush to build new facil- 
ities. We have got to show that there 
is demand for the products and services 
of business and industry—effective de- 
mand based on mass purchasing power. 
In the 20 years of Democratic adminis- 
trations since the last depression that 
is the one lesson we learned: That is, 
that if people have the wherewithall to 
buy, demand will be generated and busi- 
ness will have all the confidence in the 
world to expand its facilities to meet 
this increased demand. 

Our shipping industry has been going 
downhill because our economy has been 
going downhill. This bill, to encourage 
the modernization of our tanker fleet, 
will make it worthwhile for owners of 
obsolete tankers to trade them in on 
new models and get fast, modern ships 
in their place. But we have got to fol- 
low through by getting our whole econ- 
omy back into high gear; otherwise this 
bill will be nothing more than a pious 
gesture. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself the remainder of the time on 
this side. 

Mr. Chairman, one point was touched 
upon by one of the preceding speakers 
which perhaps is the principal basis for 
this legislation. That is the importance 
of oil in our modern economy, whether 
we be at peace or at war. 

Oil is not only the fuel for the opera- 
tion of the modern vessel, but it is the 
fuel for much of our manufacturing fa- 
cilities for both war and peace equip- 
ment. It is the lubricant, it is the base 
for many of the things which are so im- 
portant in our economy today. For in- 
stance, it is the base from which high- 
octane gas is made for the Air Force. 
So a part of the whole purpose of this 
bill recognizes that oil, having been de- 
veloped to the point it has in our modern 
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economy, we find ourselves at the same 
time with a shortage of facilities for the 
transportation of oil over water. We 
do not have the tankers. Today modern 
tankers are being built by private com- 
panies in foreign yards and operated 
under foreign flags—yes; and by Ameri- 
can companies, 30,000- to 39,000-ton 
tankers—and the largest we have at this 
time available in our reserve, under op- 
eration, are some 15,000-ton tankers 
which we built during World War II, 
most of which are now 9 and 10 years 
old. Therefore, this bill will give us 
modern, fast tankers which can haul 
30,000 to 35,000 tons of oil as compared 
with 15,000. It will give us faster 
tankers. It will also provide that those 
tankers be built in American shipyards, 
where there will be no work after a few 
more months. No ships are on order 
after those now on the ways are 
launched. These vessels will be manned 
by American seamen, paid American 
wages. 

One question that may be in the minds 
of some is that the private shipowners 
who take over these large tankers get, 
under the provisions of section 510 of the 
Merchant Marine Act as now in force 
and amended by this bill, no greater or 
better deal than he would get if he sold 
his tanker on the market under the pre- 
vailing law. Therefore, as a spur to our 
defense, as an assist to our defense in 
building up the tankers in the reserve 
fleet, in giving us some new, fast tankers 
for possible fleet operation and com- 
mercial operation and in keeping alive 
the skills necessary and so vital to the 
operation of our shipyards, without 
which a commercial or a combat fleet 
cannot operate, this bill has great merit. 

Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the mem- 
bers of the committee, I sincerely hope 
that the bill will be passed. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Dorn]. 

Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not think it has been sufflei- 
ently stressed here today how important 
oil is in the life of our country in time 
of war. Oil is as important to the life 
of our country in time of war as blood 
is to the life of us all. The primary 
reason for providing and passing this 
bill and having these oil tankers built is 
to provide this lifeblood in time of war. 
But the important secondary rcason is 
to maintain our shipbuilding skills in the 
construction of these ships. If we do 
not have trained men available to build 
ships, we will not have these same men 
for ship construction in time of war and 
it is vital, Mr. Chairman, to have these 
experienced shipbuilding men just the 
same as it is important to have trained 
fighting men. They must be available 
to build these ships. I believe, Mr. 
Chairman, this bill is a step in the right 
direction to keep our shipyards prepared 
to build ships in time of emergency. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as she may desire to the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts [Mrs. 
RoceErs]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, it is vital that we keep our 
skilled workers at work in our shipyards 
both for their sake and for our national 
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defense. This tankers bill should be 
helpful if the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. McCor- 
MACK] is adopted and I believe it will be. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. DIES]. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I listened 
to the testimony presented to our com- 
mittee very carefully. I think that on 
the whole the committee has done about 
as good a job as it could do. However, it 
should be stated very frankly to the 
House that there is no assurance that 
any tankers are going to be constructed 
under this act. 

We were confronted with this situa- 
tion. We were told that we needed addi- 
tional tankers as a matter of defense. 
We have two ways of acquisition: One is 
for the Government to appropriate the 
money and build them at a cost of around 
$6 million a tanker, and the other alter- 
native is the one provided for in this 
bill under which we agree to buy used 
tankers for our reserve fleet in consid- 
eration of the owner constructing new 
tankers in accordance with maritime 
specifications. In other words, we are 
buying the used tankers, and putting 
them in reserve and the cost will be con- 
siderably less to the United States Gov- 
ernment than if we undertook to build 
new tankers. We undertook to put every 
possible safeguard in the bill. We de- 
bated it; adopted amendments and then 
abandoned the amendments and put in 
new amendments. 

For instance, we considered the ques- 
tion that was raised by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Harpy] about the 
extra speed which was the defense fea- 
ture in the bill; we could devise no satis- 
factory formula to deal with it. The 
first thing we had to be sure of was that 
tankers would be built. The owners 
said, “We would not care to pay for this 
additional speed and if you require us to 
do so, we simply will not do business with 
you.” Therefore, it would be an idle 
gesture to require the owners to pay for 
the additional speed which they said on 
the average would be about 2 or 3 knots— 
I think 2 knots. We provide for con- 
struction of tankers with a speed of 18 
knots. The testimony before us was 
that most private operators used 16 
knots, so there were two extra knots that 
we had to do something about. The 
General Accounting Office suggested that 
we have a 50-50 provision in the bill. 
I raised the question, that if the opera- 
tor does not need the extra speed why 
require him to pay for it? If you do re- 
quire him to pay for something he does 
not need or use he simply will not do 
business with you. So that we did the 
next best thing and provided that he 
would pay only for such speed or power 
as he needed or used. We were informed 
that there are means of checking on the 
speed actually used through the log of 
the ship, which would enable the Mari- 
time Commission to find out whether or 
not the operator was using the speed 
that he paid for. 

While no one on the committee can 
give any assurance that under this bill 
there will be any considerable number 
of tankers constructed, it is the very best 
plan that we can offer at this time. If it 
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does not work, there is only one thing 
to do and that is to build new tankers. 
But when you get into that, you are go- 
ing to spend considerably more money. 
Then, of course, you will be open to the 
criticism that you are competing with 
private industry. 

The desire of the committee is to give 
private industry an opportunity to co- 
operate on an attractive basis. We do 
not give it all to them, but we provide 
that the depreciation allowances on a 
tanker will be deducted from the trade-in . 
value of the ship. We are informed that 
the average life of a tanker is about 20 
years. It is set up on that basis for 
depreciation. 

We are not going to accept any tanker 
that was built less than 10 years ago. 
So you see we have ample safeguards so 
that those who want to dispose of worn- 
out tankers cannot doit. We anticipate 
that there might be some people who 
would see an opportunity to get rid of 
a lot of old tankers. We have an amend- 
ment by the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Bonner], one of the most 
active and one of the best-informed 
members of our committee, providing 
that a tanker would have to be in class. 

On the whole I think the committee 
has done an excellent job. I want to 
commend particularly the very efficient 
and fair and sincere acting chairman of 
this committee. I think he would be a 
credit to any committee and he is cer- 
tainly a credit to the Congress of the 
United States. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself the balance of the time. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not use all of 
that time, but I want to make a point 
that I think should be made. It is ona 
matter that has bothered me for some 
time in connection with our merchant 
marine. 

Our committee has a difficult time on 
occasions in selling the Congress on the 
need for an American merchant marine. 
When authorization or appropriation 
bills come before the Congress dealing 
with the construction of naval vessels or 
Military Sea Transport Service vessels, 
Congress does not hesitate very much in 
appropriating the amount of money that 
is needed to construct those vessels. 
Congress does it understandably in the 
interest of national defense. But when 
we come before the Congress with legis- 
lation which involves the activity or in- 
terests of private enterprise, many Mem- 
bers become concerned lest somebody 
in private enterprise make some dollars 
in the way of unwarranted profits. 

I appreciate very much those Members 
of the House who are constantly watch- 
ing Uncle Sam’s purse strings. I think 
we are greatly indebted to them. The 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Harpy] 
has done a wonderful job. I remember 
his activities in connection with the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Department and how closely he watched 
the operations of the Maritime Adminis- 
tration. Yet we forget that the Ameri- 
can merchant marine is the fourth arm 
of defense. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dries] 
made mention of the fact that under this 
bill we have an opportunity to get some 
vessels for that same arm of defense 
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without the Government’s footing the 
entire bill. We get them with the Gov- 
ernment’s paying perhaps one-third or 
less than one-third of the amount of 
the cost of the vessels. 

Mention was made of a tanker bill be- 
fore the Committee on Armed Services. 
I am sure that committee will deal ade- 
quately and intelligently with it. But 
because it provided for private-enter- 
prise participation, there was some con- 
cern on the part of some of the mem- 
bers of that committee, so they added a 
proviso that the ships shall be construct- 
ed by the Government, which means at 
total Government expense. Many Mem- 
bers think nothing of that. Yet the 
Government will spend several times 
more money by building them that way 
than through cooperation with private 
enterprise as envisioned in our bill. 

I thought at this point I wanted to 
make these observations in connection 
with the general attitude of Congress to- 
ward our American merchant marine. I 
think we need to give more concern and 
consideration to the worth and the value 
and the need for an American merchant 
marine, without which the branches of 
the armed services cannot properly func- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, we have no further re- 
quests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 510 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(h) The Secretary of Commerce is au- 
thorized until July 1, 1958 (subject to the 
provisions of this section as herein amend- 
ed), to acquire a tanker or tankers, deter- 
mined by him to be desirable for inclusion 
in the national defense reserve, in exchange 
for an allowance of credit to be applied upon 
the purchase price of a new tanker or tank- 
ers: Provided, That each of the tankers to be 
traded in (1) is not less than 1,350 gross 
tons; (2) is not less than 10 years old; (3) 
is owned by a citizen or citizens of the 
United States, and (4) is in condition satis- 
factory to the Secretary of Commerce on the 
date of its physical delivery to the United 
States and shall be considered an ‘obsolete 
vessel’ for purposes of this section: And pro- 
vided further, That each new tanker is con- 
structed as provided in subsection (a) (2) 
of this section and shall be considered a 
‘new vessel’ for purposes of this section. 

“The Secretary of Commerce is authorized 
to pay the cost of national defense features 
incorporated in any such new tanker. In the 
event that the United States acquires owner- 
ship of such new tanker, the price paid there- 
for shall not include any amount for na- 
tional defense features paid for by the United 
States. The foregoing provisions shall run 
with the title to each new tanker and be 
binding on all owners thereof. 

“The allowance of credit for a traded-in 
tanker which was sold under the Merchant 
Ship Sales Act of 1946, as amended, or which 
was eligible for a price adjustment under 
section 9 of such act, shall be: (1) In the 
case of tankers sold under such act, the de- 
preciated net sales price paid to the United 
States, and (2) in the case of tankers which 
were eligible for price adjustment under such 
act, the statutory sales price of such tanker 
as of March 8, 1946, depreciated; plus the de- 
preciated cost of any additions or better- 
ments to the tanker which were capitalized 
by the owner and allowed for Federal in- 
come-tax purposes, Such allowance shall be 
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determined as of the date the owner con- 
tracts for the construction of a new tanker. 
In each case depreciation shall be computed 
on the basis of the life of the tanker adopted 
or accepted by the Internal Revenue Service 
for determining depreciation for income-tax 
purposes to the date the owner contracts for 
the construction of a new tanker. 

“The, allowance of credit for any other 
traded-in tanker shall be determined in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of subsection 
(d) of this section. 

“In no event shall the amount of credit 
allowed under this subsection or subsection 
(d) for a traded-in tanker exceed the price 
paid by the owner for such tanker, plus the 
cost of any additions or betterments to the 
tanker capitalized by such owner and al- 
lowed for income-tax purposes. 

“If an owner uses any tanker traded in 
pursuant to this section subsequent to the 
date of the contract for construction of a 
new tanker, the allowance determined shall 
be reduced by an amount equal to deprecia- 
tion for the period of such use and computed 
in accordance with the schedule adopted or 
accepted by the Internal Revenue Service, 
Title to the traded-in tanker shall in all in- 
stances vest in the United States, and the 
allowance of credit shall be applied at the 
time of physical delivery of such tanker to 
the United States, which shall be no later 
than 90 days after delivery of the new tanker. 
The traded-in tanker shall thereupon be 
placed in the national defense reserve sub- 
ject to the provisions of section 11 of the 
Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946, as amended.” 


Mr. TOLLEFSON (interrupting the 
reading of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the fur- 
ther reading of the bill be dispensed with 
and that the bill be open to amendment 
at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendments, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendments: 

Page 2, line 5, strike out “condition” and 
insert “class with respect to hull and ma- 
chinery.” 

Page 2, line 10, after “That”, strike out 
“each new tanker is constructed as pro- 
vided in subsection (a) (2) of this section 
and shall be considered a ‘new vessel’ for 
purposes of this section” and insert “only 
a tanker which is constructed after the date 
of enactment of this subsection and docu- 
mented under the laws of the United States 
shall be considered a ‘new vessel’ for purposes 
of this section.” 

Page 2, line 18, after “tanker”, insert “and 
which are not used by the owner or opera- 
tor.” 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any fur- 
ther amendments? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McCormack: 
On page 2, line 5, strike out the word “and” 
before the numeral (4), and after the nu- 
meral (4) insert “and preference shall be 
given to those tankers which have been docu- 
mented under the laws of the United States 
for not less than 3 years immediately preced- 
ing, and (5).” 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has 
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shown us the text of his amendment. I 
have talked to the members of our com- 
mittee on the floor, and we find no objec- 
tion to it. Imight say I am glad the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has re- 
worded his amendment from what he 
had originally proposed, perhaps, to of- 
fer. I say that sincerely because I was 
greatly concerned over the possibility 
that the wording of the original amend- 
ment, which the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, may have had in mind might 
not get us the number of tankers under 
the bill that we would like to see built. 
I am glad he changed the wording be- 
cause I agree with the objectives that the 
gentlemen has in mind. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. DIES. As a member of the com- 
mittee, I want to add my endorsement to 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. McCor- 
Mack. I think it is a very excellent 
amendment, and I think it will improve 
the bill. 

Mr. McCORMACEK. I thank the gen- 
tleman very much. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I join 
in the observations made by the chair- 
man of the committee, the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. ToLLEFson] and 
also the comment made by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Dies]. On this 
side of the aisle, we have discussed it and 
we not only accept the amendment as of- 
fered by the distinguished minority 
whip, but we think it greatly improves 
the bill in a very worthwhile manner. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a 
few observations at this point. I con- 
gratulate the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, of which I was a 
member in the last Congress, for the very 
careful manner in which they have con- 
sidered this bill. My remarks were in 
no way in criticism of what the com- 
mittee has done. I was exploring the 
subject for information during the col- 
loquy I had with several members of 
the committee when the rule was under 
consideration. This just shows what a 
well-prepared committee can do. It 
shows the progress that can be made 
when members of the committee are well 
prepared on the floor so that they can 
enlighten the other Members of the 
House or the Committee of the Whole 
who are not members of the particular 
committee. When I first interrogated 
the members, my mind was open. Then 
I developed the state of mind where I 
thought an amendment should be of- 
fered which would omit the preference 
provision. But then the remarks of sev- 
eral of the members of the committee, 
the acting chairman, and the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. ALLEN], the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Drs], as 
well as the gentleman from California 
[Mr. SHELLEY], conveyed to me that the 
reserve fleet might not be capable of 
being developed, if the bill was strictly 
confined to tankers that had been docu- 
mented for the last 3 years under the 
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American flag. As I understand this 
bill, it has a threefold purpose. First, it 
is to build up the reserve fleet for future 
emergencies. That reserve fleet may 
not be utilized in dangerous waters, but 
it would serve a very important func- 
tion. Secondly, it is for the purpose of 
building new tankers that are capable 
of use in dangerous waters. These new 
tankers would have to have the speed 
and other requirements to satisfy the 
Department of Defense. Then, not 
third but of primary importance is that 
to the extent that new tankers are built 
the bill steps into a situation which is 
rather vital at the present time and fills 
the gap in giving contracts to private 
shipbuilding yards and employment to 
the workers of those companies who own 
those yards. 

Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN of California. I think the 
gentleman may be interested in knowing 
inasmuch as he comes from a New Eng- 
land State, that at one of our hearings 
a ranking Navy official testified in the 
event of an emergency the tanker re- 
serve was so low in order to carry fuel 
for the emergency, it might be necessary 
to deprive the domestic services of the 
tanker capacity which supplied those 
domestic services. We would have 
enough, possibly, to supply our domestic 
needs or our needs of petroleum products 
overseas, but not both. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I appreciate the 
observation which the gentleman has 
just made. 

Mr. Chairman, I again congratulate 
the committee. Every member spoke to 
the issues involved in the bill and there 
was just one thought in my mind, and 
that was that proper consideration be 
given to American citizens who had pur- 
chased tankers and who had flown the 
American flag over those tankers. I felt 
they were entitled to consideration, and 
that could be done without interfering 
with the objectives of the bill. It was 
as the result of the debate on the floor 
today that I was satisfied in my own 
mind, and as a result of which I was 
prompted to offer my amendment so 
worded that it would in no way interfere 
with the operation of the bill when it 
becomes a law, and yet at the same time 
it will give consideration to those who 
will be given a preference by my 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. McCor- 
MACK]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any other 
amendments? If not, under the rule, 
the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. NicHoLson, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under -consideration 
the bill (H. R. 9252) to amend the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, to provide a 
national defense reserve of tankers and 
to promote the construction of new 
tankers, and for other purposes, pur- 
Suant to House Resolution 605, he re- 
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ported the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments adopted in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Senate has passed a similar bill, S. 2403. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
for the immediate consideration of the 
bill S. 2408. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That section 510 (b) 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amend- 
ed, is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new paragraph: 

“The Secretary of Commerce is authorized, 
until June 30, 1958, subject to the provisions 
of this section, to acquire any tanker not 
less than 10 years old and otherwise within 
the definition of ‘obsolete vessel’ contained 
in the proviso clause of subsection (a) (1), 
as amended, in exchange for an allowance of 
credit to be applied upon the purchase price 
of a new tanker or tankers, and to pay the 
cost of national defense features incorpo- 
rated in the new tankers. Title to the obso- 
lete tanker shall be transferred to the United 
States at the time of execution of the con- 
tract for the construction of the new tanker, 
and such obsolete tanker shall thereafter be 
placed in the national defense reserve sub- 
ject to the provisions of section 11 of the 
Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946; as amend- 
ed: Provided, That notwithstanding such 
transfer of title, any such obsolete tanker 
in the discretion of the Secretary of Com- 
merce may be used thereafter by the former 
owner, subject to the provisions of subsec- 
tion (d), during the period of construction 
of the new tankers.” 

Sec. 2. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated or otherwise made available to 
the Secretary of Commerce such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of section 510 (b) of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, as amended, relating to the acqui- 
sition of tankers. 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr, Speaker, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: „ 

Amendment offered by Mr. TOLLEFSON: 
Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert the provisions of the bill H. R. 9252 
as just passed, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
Passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

A similar House bill, H. R. 9252, was 
laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
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may have 5 legislative days in which 
to revise and extend their remarks on 
the measure just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WIGGLESWoRTH], may revise and extend 
the remarks he made on the bill today 
and include therewith a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Jackson] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, some 
weeks ago, and following the hearings 
conducted by the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities in the San Diego, 
Calif., area, I extended into the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a few of the many 
hundreds of communications received by 
the committee during and following the 
hearings, all of which communications 
were, without exception, laudatory of 
the committee’s work and the manner 
in which the members and the staff con- 
ducted the sessions. I said at that time, 
Mr. Speaker, that I intended to continue 
to insert material into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp from time to time indicating the 
nature and extent of the public support 
which is being given the important work 
of the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities in all sections of the 
country. 

During the period June 14 to 20, 1954, 
six members of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, headed by 
Chairman Harotp H. VELDE, conducted 
important hearings in the Pacific North- 
west, and testimony was taken from 
witnesses in both Seattle, Wash., and 
Portland, Oreg., relative to the nature, 
extent, and objectives of Communist in- 
filtration efforts in that important de- 
fense area. The voluntary and enthu- 
siastic expressions of encouragement 
and support received by the committee 
in the Pacific Northwest represented not 
only the greatest possible evidence of 
public appreciation for the House com- 
mittee, but did much to strengthen the 
conviction held by all the members of 
the committee that the work of the 
House group, when presented to the 
American people factually, and through 
every media of public information, both 
audio and visual, gains the enthusiastic 
approval of the American public for the 
work being done. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Speaker, some 
sections of the press appear to go out of 
their way to avoid publishing any mate- 
rial which might tend to refiect credit 
upon congressional investigating com- 
mittees. Some newspapers appear to go 
out of their editorial way to print only 
such stories as those which tend to dis- 
credit or vilify the work of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
and those who comprise the membership 
of the group. If it were not for the fact 
that legitimate and objective press cov- 
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erage of the work of the House commit- 
tee is almost impossible to obtain in the 
columns of one great Washington news- 
paper, I would not extend in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD the voluminous ma- 
terial which follows. It is most impor- 
tant, however, that Washington citizens, 
deprived as they are of the favorable and 
documented facts of such hearings as 
those conducted by the committee in 
Seattle, be given accurate and undis- 
torted proof that the work of the com- 
mittee is hailed widely outside the Capi- 
tal City as fair, necessary and objective, 
and that the committee does not func- 
tion in the manner ascribed by some local 
columnists and commentators. 

It is not necessary to say, Mr. Speaker, 
that the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities enjoys the confidence of 
the American people and of the member- 
ship of the House of Representatives. 
Our colleagues here in the House have 
demonstrated their approval and support 
in giving unanimous endorsement to the 
work of the committee in its request for 
appropriations, contempt citations, and 
soforth. In spite of that fact, a few self- 
appointed avenging angels, including the 
Methodist Bishop of Washington, G. 
Bromley Oxnam, continue to scamper 
back and forth across the land, con- 
demning the work of the committee, the 
motives of its members, and seeking in 
general to destroy the confidence of the 
American people in the work being per- 
formed. 

The people of Seattle, unionists and 
white collar workers alike, give their 
reply in unqualified terms to these critics 
in the letters, telegrams and editorials 
following hereafter. Those who contend 
that the committee is worse than the 
Communist conspiracy will find no sym- 
pathetic audience in those cities 
throughout the United States where the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities has brought the facts of the Com- 
munist effort into the homes of the land. 
The committee in its work is not engaged 
in spreading fear, but in urging vigilance. 
That vigilance, without which our basic 
freedoms stand in peril, is increasing 
throughout America today as millions of 
our citizens are enabled, via radio and 
television, to see the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities at work. The 
lie that witnesses are badgered or de- 
prived of their constitutional guaranties, 
is nailed down, not so much by the com- 
mittee itself, as by those who witness in 
their own homes the efforts of the com- 
mittee members and committee counsel 
to be fair, patient, and just. The public 
abuse the committee receives in its hear- 
ings in other cities, Mr. Speaker, stems 
not from the conduct of the committee or 
the actions of its individual members 
toward the witnesses, but rather goes to 
the point that many millions of Ameri- 
cans cannot understand why the com- 
mittee members remain patient and 
courteous in the face of violent attacks 
and personal vilification directed at 
them by many of the witnesses. How- 
ever, if abuse is to be given and taken in 
the conduct of committee hearings, it is 
better by far that the members and not 
the witnesses are the targets of condem- 
nation and violent words. 
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Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. JACKSON. I shall be very happy 
to yield to the distinguished gentleman. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Iam glad to hear 
the gentleman comment about the re- 
action that his committee’s hearings 
received out in the Pacific Northwest. 
I might say to the gentleman that I am 
in receipt of a number of letters from 
people who for the first time saw this 
committee in action either in person or 
over television. Some of the letters I 
have received I have forwarded to the 
committee. I hope that they may find 
their way into the Recorp; if not, I shall 
insert them myself at a later point. I 
do want to commend the gentleman and 
his committee for the very fair hearings 
which evidently and obviously were con- 
ducted in the Pacific Northwest. The 
letters I received were highly laudatory 
of the committee and the committee’s 
fairness and, strangely enough, some of 
the letters made comments such as the 
gentleman already referred to with re- 
spect to the abuses which the members 
of the committee were subjected to by 
witnesses appearing before the commit- 
tee. From all accounts I think the com- 
mittee must have done a remarkable 
job out there and I want to commend the 
gentleman and the members of the com- 
mittee for their excellent work. They 
were a credit to all of Congress, 

Mr. JACKSON. On behalf of the 
committee may I extend thanks to the 
distinguished gentleman for his com- 
ments. 

Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. VELDE. I would like first of all 
to thank the distinguished gentleman 
from California for his assembling of 
this material, including letters, tele- 
grams, and so forth, from various resi- 
dents of the Pacific Northwest, and also 
for his usually fine manner in presenting 
this material to the House. I should 
also at this time like to compliment the 
members of the committee who attended 
the sessions in the Pacific Northwest. 
As the gentleman from California will 
remember, there was so much work to 
be done in Seattle that the committee 
unanimously decided to split up and 
send a subcommittee down to Portland 
for the hearings there on Thursday and 
Friday, June 18 and 19 last. The gen- 
tleman from California was appointed 
as chairman of the subcommittee to 
continue the hearings in Seattle and 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Frazier] and I went down to Portland 
to continue the hearings down there. I 
may say to the gentleman that I had a 
great many letters from Seattle, Wash., 
which are not included in the letters that 
the gentleman will put in the RECORD, 
which indicated likewise that the people 
of Seattle and Portland and Oregon 
generally are very much in accord with 
the work and purposes of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities. I feel that 
the Members who went out to the Pacific 
Northwest, including the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Ciarpy], the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. SCHERER], the gentleman 
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from Tennessee [Mr. Frazier], and the 
gentleman from California [Mr. DOYLE] 
were very patient, very tolerant, and ex- 
hibited fairness and statesmanship in 
the handling of these hearings. Some 
of the witnesses who appeared before us, 
as the gentleman knows, were most in- 
tolerant and most vicious, and exhibited 
anything but a true American spirit in 
giving their testimony. 

May I especially concur in what the 
gentleman has said regarding coverage 
by the press, radio, and television. Never 
have I seen such fair and objective treat- 
ment given to the committee as was given 
by the news sources, and other sources 
of information, in the Pacific Northwest, 
and that includes both Seattle and 
Portland. 

It does seem to me that the further 
we get away from the Nation’s Capital 
here in Washington the better treatment 
we receive, the more appreciative the 
people are of our efforts. If I may just 
suggest, in line with what the gentleman 
has said about the press here in Wash- 
ington, it may be a good idea for them 
to consider taking a vacation away from 
Washington and getting the reaction of 
the people in other sections of the coun- 
try. Let them get away from the Na- 
tion’s Capital and find out what the 
American people are thinking elsewhere; 
then possibly they will begin to write in 
accord with what the majority of the 
American people are thinking. 

Mr. JACKSON. I thank the gentle- 
man. I would like to make a brief com- 
ment here. It is certainly to be hoped— 
I do not assume it will transpire but it 
is to be hoped—that some of the col- 
umnists and commentators and news- 
paper editors who go out of their way to 
malign the committee will recognize and 
appreciate the fact of this documented 
approval and will at least find a column 
inch in the obituary, if necessary— 
where they would like to see the com- 
mittee—to give a little credit for what I 
think is a job very well done. 

Now, as I say, I do not suppose it will 
happen, but at least we can be wishful 
for the time being. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. HORAN. I just want to say that 
these hearings were an outstanding 
credit to the committee, and because the 
gentleman is a Member of this body it 
added to the credit and the dignity of 
the House of Representatives. If we are 
to be useful and to be trusted by the 
American people, we want more of the 
type of work that was performed in the 
Pacific Northwest by this committee. 

Mr. JACKSON. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

We on the committee take a great deal 
of consolation and satisfaction from the 
fact that our critics in most instances 
have never attended 1 committee ses- 
sion; have never read 1 record of the 
committee or 1 volume of testimony. 
That criticism is entirely of a destruc- 
tive nature. The constructive criticism 
whieh the committee has had in the past 
has resulted in the codification and the 
formulation of printed rules of procedure 
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for the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, so far as I know the only 
committee of Congress which operates 
under set rules. 

Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. VELDE. I do not want to take 
too much of the gentleman’s time, but I 
just want to say this: It was my con- 
clusion, and I believe it was the conclu- 
sion of other members of the committee 
after having heard some 50 or 75 wit- 
nesses out there, that there was and is a 
hard core of Communist conspirators 
operating out in the Northwest area at 
this time, and it was through the help 
of the many loyal, patriotic citizens 
themselves and through the help of the 
press and the radio and television in that 
area that we were able to show the peo- 
ple that there was that hard core operat- 
ing. If the press were equally diligent 
and fair in this vicinity, I am sure that 
we could show that there is likewise a 
hard core of Communist conspirators 
here in this section of the country as 
well. 

Mr. JACKSON, I thank the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. UTT. I just want to say to the 
distinguished gentleman from California 
that I was in San Diego during the time 
this committee was holding hearings in 
that city, and that they were very well 
received there. The hearings were well 
conducted, and there was fine coverage 
given. I noted this about the 2 television 
stations: When 1 station could not 
cover the entire proceeding they would 
announce on their program, “You now 
can continue the hearings on channel 
10.“ And, when channel 10 was through, 
they would say, “You can now continue 
the hearings on channel 5.” So there 
was good cooperation in that coverage. 
For instance, the San Diego Union and 
the San Diego Tribune gave fine coverage 
and were very complimentary of the 
committee’s work. I saw several of the 
sessions, and I appreciate the terrific 
amount of work done and the manner 
in which the committee handled the 
matter of subversives in southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. JACKSON. I thank the gentle- 
man, 

Both of the newspapers mentioned, 
upon the conclusion of the hearings com- 
mented editorially upon the nature of 
the hearings and the general conduct of 
them, something, again, that is unheard 
of as far as Washington, D. C., is con- 
cerned. This for some obscure reason 
which I have not been able to compre- 
hend. 

When I was some years younger I did 
a little stint of newspaper work, and I 
was taught that journalism is the factual 
presentation of both sides of an issue. 
Up to this time we have not been able, in 
large part, here in the Capital City of this 
country, to get one constructive or favor- 
able expression relative to the work of a 
very important committee of the House. 
The chairman has said that when the 
hearings are conducted outside of Wash- 
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ington we not only receive community 
support and endorsement but the un- 
qualified editorial endorsement of almost 
every segment of the press in every city 
in which we appear. This would appear 
to be something more than the long arm 
of coincidence. 

Again, I say it is too much to hope that 
those who across the years have opposed 
all congressional investigations will take 
note in their columns, in their sermons, 
or in their classrooms of the volume of 
favorable comment which will be in- 
serted hereafter. It is no part of their 
policy to suggest that congressional in- 
vestigation has any part in our national 
life or that it finds favor in any place, 
and we can reasonably assume on the 
basis of historic precedent that nothing 
but stony silence will greet this wide- 
spread expression of approval from the 
great Pacific Northwest. But so long as 
Members of Congress and Members of 
this House themselves read this material, 
it is of little moment to the committee 
members what those local critics have to 
say. Their silence in the face of the 
documentation will speak louder than 
any reluctant words. They may be ex- 
pected to continue their assaults in the 
future as in the past in a continuing 
effort to destroy the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities and those 
who have been delegated by the House 
of Representatives to serve on that body. 

An effort has been made, Mr. Speaker, 
to group this material in some logical 
order. The following communication 
from Mr. Thomas W. Beale, chief clerk 
of the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, classifies the letters and 
telegrams in general groupings. I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, to in- 
troduce this letter at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES, 
Washington, June 28, 1954. 
Hon. Donatp L. JACKSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Jackson: Attached hereto are 
letters and telegrams received by the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities during the 
recent hearings in Seattle. 

I have sorted them out and they will be 
found in the following order: 


Union organizations 43 
LOGI AOS once cs 1 
Fahl, ĩ˙ IT. 1 
An / ice kc einige toes 2 
Mayor, Everett, Wash 1 
Veterans’ organizations: 
American Legion 31 
Veterans of Foreign Wars 19 
Disabled American Veterans 9 
Military Order of Purple Heart 2 
American Veterans of World War II. 1 
Catholic War Veterans 2 
DAR ie etree Add. 8 3 
Marine Corps League 1 
Daughters of Union Veterans of 
(( TTT 1 
United Spanish War Veterans 1 
Children of American Revolution 1 
Russian All-Cossack Association.. -=-= 1 


Fleet Reserve Assoclation - 1 
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Fraternal organizations: 


JI Woo ecco 2 
Fagles 6 
FTA 2 
Approved Order of Red Men 1 
Knights of Columbus 2 
Order of DeMolay 1 
Independent Order of Foresters__.-... 2 
Blue Star Mothers of America 1 
American Gold Star Mothers 1 
Loyal Order of Moose 1 
Political groups: 
Democratie 2 
Republican 5 


Washington State Townsend Council. 1 
Women's Christian Temperance Un- 


Trusting that the above information will 
serve your purpose, I am 
Respectfully, 
Tuomas W. BEALE, Sr., 
Chief Clerk, 


Mr. JACKSON. It will be noted, Mr. 
Speaker, that the greatest number of 
communications received by the com- 
mittee during the Seattle hearings was 
sent by labor-union organizations. This 
response was particularly welcomed by 
the committee members inasmuch as 
many unfriendly witnesses in Seattle, 
Portland, San Diego, San Francisco, 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, De- 
troit, Baltimore, and elsewhere have 
charged that the committee was engaged 
in union busting. The union organiza- 
tions represented in the package of 
telegrams and letters definitely ranged 
themselves in the Pacific Northwest 
upon the side of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities and against 
the forces of organized slavery as rep- 
resented by the Communist conspiracy. 
The committee gratefully acknowledges 
receipt of these communications. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert at this point in the Recor the 
communications received from the labor 
organizations. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

WASHINGTON STATE 
FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Seattle, Wash., June 18, 1954. 
Hon. CLYDE DOYLE, 
Member, Un-American Activities In- 
vestigating Committee, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN DoYLE: In order that 
the record may show that the American 
Federation of Labor has, over the years and 
on a worldwide basis, fought communism 
and other forms of dictatorship, I wish to re- 
quest that you have placed in the RECORD 
the following extracts from speeches by a 
few of our prominent statesmen who display 
2 personal knowledge of our broad opposi- 

ion. 

Presidential Candidate Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower in an address to the 7ist Annual Con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor, Commodore Hotel, New York City, 
September 17, 1952: “I want now to pay 
tribute to the magnificent work you have 
done in opposing communism and Commu- 
nist influence among the working people in 
other countries.” 

Lewis K. Gough, commander of the Amer- 
ican Legion, in an address to the 7ist Annual 
Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, Commodore Hotel, New York City, 

c—+19 
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September 17, 1952: “When you moved 
against communism in your unions you did 
not do it by preaching more perfect union- 
ism. You did it by throwing the Commu- 
nists out.” 

Presidential Candidate Adlai Stevenson in 
an address to the 71st Annual Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, Commo- 
dore Hotel, New York City, September 22, 
1952: “I am not courting or embracing you 
when I applaud the job you have done re- 
jecting the Communist World Federation of 
Trade Unions, pressing the case in the 
United Nations against forced labor in the 
Soviet Union, supporting free trade unions 
in Europe and Asia and in South America, 
helping build up popular resistance wher- 
ever the spiked wall of Russia throws its 
shadow over free men and women.” 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles in 
an address to the 72d Annual Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor, Jef- 
ferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., September 24, 
1953: “You have done more than any other 
single body to explode the Communist myth. 
You have not always received the official 
backing and support you deserve. Here at 
home you have striven, with much success, 
to make the American record one of which 
all of us can be proud. Also you have vig- 
orously and successfully combated the Com- 
munist menace on foreign fronts. In so 
doing, you have made a great contribution 
both to the glory of America and to the 
safety of America,” 

Vice President Richard Nixon in an ad- 
dress to the 72d Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., September 23, 1953: 
“No institution in America—and I include 
our Government, our educational institu- 
tions, and other organizations—has done a 
better job than the labor movement in re- 
moving Communists from positions that 
they hold in the labor movement, and I may 
say in that connection, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, to its credit, has been in 
the forefront of this fight.” 

The A. F. of L. in the State of Washington 
has made a substantial contribution to this 
overall record established over the years, 
even before there were expensive traveling 
committees checking on subversive activ- 
ities. Practically all of those with former 
A. F. of L. membership, who have been 
named in your deliberations, have been ex- 
pelled years ago from our various A. F. of L. 
unions. 

There is no desire or intention on the part 
of the A. F. of L. to relax on their vigilance 
and the protection of American institutions, 

Thanking you in advance, and with all 
good wishes, I remain 

Sincerely, 
E. M. WESTON, 
President, Washington State Feder- 
ation of Labor. 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 18, 1954. 
Congressman HAROLD VELDE, 
Chairman, House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, Seattle, Wash. 
Dran Sm: At our union meetings June 17, 
1954, our membership voted unanimously to 
concur in the action of the officers and the 
executive board in their telegram sent Wed- 
nesday June 16, 1954, to your committee in 
which was stated: “We are in complete sym- 
pathy with the objectives sought by your 
committee.” 
OFFICERS AND MEMBERSHIP OF LOCAL 
587, STREET CARMEN’s UNION. 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 18, 1954. 
Un-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash, 
GENTLEMEN: We of “Office Employees” In- 
ternational Union, A. F. of L., not to be con- 
fused with “Office Workers” Independent 
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wish to subscribe to the many communica- 
tion of congratulations and felicitations al- 
ready received by your committee and to 
respectfully request that your committee 
take back to the Congress of the whole the 
benefit of the experience the subcommittee 
has gained to the end that we members of 
honorable trade unions shall have the ma- 
chinery to rid our organization of Commu- 
nists and subversives of all types and kinds 
without fear of prosecution under the Taft- 
Hartley Act and suits for damages in our 
courts and we should like to compliment 
the committee on the patience that your 
subcommittee has displayed under what 
were at times the most trying circumstances, 
Kindest regards 
A. H. O'BRIEN, 
Business Manager, Local 8, Office 
Employees International Union. 


SEATTLE, WAsH., June 16, 1954. 
HAROLD VELDE, 
Chairman, Un-American Activities 
Committee, Seattle, Wash.: 

C. H. (Harvey) Jenkins was suspended 
from local union 46, IBEW, on January 13, 
1948. He refused to sign a statement before 
our executive board that he was not a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party. The executive 
board further recommended to our interna- 
tional president that C. H. Jenkins be ex- 
pelled from the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers. This organization 
does not tolerate our members belonging to 
subversive organizations and any assistance 
desired by your committee will be granted 
with our utmost cooperation. 

L. E. THOMAS, 
Business Manager, Local 46, IBEW. 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 16, 1954. 
Hon. HAROLD VELDE, 
Chairman, House Un-American Activities 
Committee, Seattle, Wash. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Without any attempt 
on my part to pass on the guilt or innocence 
of the members of our union who were named 
in testimony given before your committee as 
being or having been members of the Com- 
munist Party, I wish to assure you, the mem- 
bers of your committee, and the people of 
our community that by far the vast majority 
of our 5,000 members are good, loyal Ameri- 
can citizens. Our union does not condone 
membership in the Communist Party nor 
does it approve of any communistic activity 
on the part of any of our members. 

JOHN A. WARNELL, 
President, Local 79, International 
Association of Machinists. 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 16, 1954. 
Hon, HAROLD VELDE, 
House Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities, Seattle, Wash.: 

In the testimony by Mrs. Hartle, former 
Communist Party leader, Pacific Northwest, 
this a. m., one Charles Nichols was identified 
as being an official of Marine Cooks and 
Stewards Union. Please be advised that the 
late Charles Nichols was port agent for the 
National Union of Marine Cooks and Stew- 
ards Independent. You perhaps recall that 
the National Union Marine Cooks and Stew- 
ards Independent was expelled from the CIO 
as Communist-dominated several years ago. 
That organization is now known as Inter- 
national Longshoremen and Warehousemen’s 
Union, stewards department organizing com- 
mittee, and is headed by Harry Bridges. 
This renaming was calculated in furtherance 
of the conspiracy to thwart the justice of 
the courts in order to evade the payment of 
$495,000 which was awarded as damages to 
96 members of the Marine Cooks and Stew- 
ards, A. F. of L., for libelous and slanderous 
blacklisting. On behalf of the members of 
the Marine Cooks and Stewards, A. F. of L., 
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I wish to again congratulate your committee 
for a job well done. We wish further to take 
this opportunity as members of a loyal Amer- 
ican trade union to congratulate and thank 
Mrs. Hartle for her assistance in this testi- 
mony in rendering to our organization in its 
continuing drive to eliminate communism 
from the maritime industry. 
Cordially, 
JAMES O. WILLOUGHBY, 
Port Agent, Marine Cooks and Stewards, 
A. F. of L. 
BUILDING SERVICE EMPLOYEES’ 
INTERNATIONAL UNION, 
Local. No. 6, A. F. or L., 
Seattle, Wash., June 16, 1954. 
Hon. Haroip H. VELDE, 
Chairman, House Un-American 
Activities Committee. 

Dear Sm: A witness who testified before 
your committee yesterday identified as Com- 
munists, in the mid-i940's, 5 former of- 
ficers of the Building Service Employees“ 
International Union, local 6, and, according 
to a press report, stated that this union was 
“for a longtime Communist-dominated.” 

This testimony we feel left the false im- 
pression that local 6 may still be officered by 
Communists or former Communists. In 
fairness to the union’s present officers and 
its membership, this false impression should 
be corrected. 

In 1947 William L. McFetridge, the general 
president of this international union, fol- 
lowing a trial which was conducted in this 
city, removed from office the individuals 
identified by the witness as Communists. 
Local 6 was thereupon taken into trusteeship 
and placed under new leadership. None of 
the former officers has ever since had any 
connection whatever with this union. 

It might be of interest to your committee 
and to the public that subversives are barred 
from membership in this union. The con- 
stitution of the international union 
provides: 

“No member or officer of the Communist 
Party or any subversive organization, nor 
any person who subscribes to their doc- 
trines, shall be allowed to hold membership 
or office or be admitted to membership in 
any local union of this international organ- 
ization. It is not necessary that the in- 
dividual charged with membership in the 
Communist Party or any subversive organ- 
ization admit his membership in said party 
or organization. If the local executive board, 
by majority vote, shall find from the evidence 
presented that the individual is a member 
of the Communist Party or of any other 
subversive organization, or subscribes to 
their doctrines, the local executive board 
shall expel such individual after he has 
obtained a proper trial.” 

May we assure your committee, the mem- 
bership of local 6 and the public generally 
that this provision of the constitution has 
been, and will be, strictly enforced. 

Respectfully yours, 
ARTHUR T. Hare, President. 


— 


SEATTLE, WasH., June 17, 1954. 
House UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

Local Union 1208, United Steel Workers 
of America, CIO, assembled in special meet- 
ing last evening, June 16, directed that a 
wire be sent to the committee of which you 
are chairman, commending it for the part 
it has played, in helping to open the eyes of 
a lot of our own members as well as the gen- 
eral public to the communistic conspiracy 
which is a dangerous influence today right 
here in the State of Washington. We wish 
to offer any cooperation to the committee 
which it feels might further enlighten the 
public to state that the majority of the 
members of local 1208 are loyal trade union 
and true Americans who do not wish to be 
smeared by a few self-appointed leaders of 
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any subversive organization. We further 
commend your patience and forbearance to 
sit and listen to the same line which we in 
the trade union movement have had to put 
up with before the United Steel Workers of 
America was founded, right up to the present 
time, and as believers in the Constitution 
of the United States of America, which 
guarantees freedom of speech to all our 
members, also feel we have listened too long 
to these pleaders of the fifth amendment 
when it certainly appears they are not acting 
as true Americans should act if guilt were 
not present. 
UNITED STEEL WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Local. UNION 1208, 
Harry NELSON, 
Vice President. 
Jon Massuco, 
Recording Secretary. 
L. FERGUSON, 
Financial Secretary. 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 16, 1954. 
Chairman VELDE, 
House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, Seattle, Wash.: 

The Washington State CIO Council and 
its affiliates have for many years been en- 
gaged in a battle to eliminate the influences 
of the Communist Party and the members of 
the Communist Party from the affairs and 
business of CIO unions in the State of Wash- 
ington. The Washington State CIO Council 
welcomes the help of your committee in ex- 
posing to the union membership and to the 
public at large the policies and internal 
workings of the Communist Party. The 
proceedings of your committee plainly 
shows to the public the magnitude of the 
task that our loyal membership has so 
courageously carried on to help to protect 
our heritage and our way of life against this 
subversive element. 

HAROLD SLATER, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Washington State 
CIO Council. 


SEATTLE, WaSH., June 17, 1954. 
Hon. HAROLp H. VELDE, 
Chairman, House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee, Seattle, Wash.: 

The Aero Mechanics Union, District 
Lodge 751, International Association of 
Machinists, AFL, wholeheartedly endorses 
the important work and principles of your 
committee in its efforts to combat the Com- 
munist conspiracy in our Nation. Our 
union has gone on record as far back as 1924 
in opposition to the philosophy of com- 
munism, for cur members long have recog- 
nized the dangers of that ideology. Because 
our membership comprise the working force 
at Boeing Airplane Co., which long has been 
one of the prime producers of aircraft for 
our Nation’s defense, we realize that our or- 
ganization could be a constant target for in- 
filtration. We have met this challenge by 
an unrelenting search, exposure and expul- 
sion of any and all persons advocating or 
encouraging communism, and the record 
shows that we have been successful in our 
vigilance. We believe it is the duty and ob- 
ligation of all American citizens to support 
the Congress of the United States and your 
committee in exposing Communist con- 
spiracy wherever it might arise. Congratu- 
lations to your committee on the fair and 
impartial manner in which your hearings are 
being conducted, 

HAROLD J. GIBSON, 
President. 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 

TELEVISION AND RADIO ARTISTS, 

Seattle, Wash., June 16, 1954. 
Chairman HAROLD VELDE, 
House Subcommittee on Un-American 
Activities, Seattle, Wash. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: The majority of men 

handling microphones for public broadcast- 
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ing of your hearings belong to the Seattle 
local of the American Federation of Televi- 
sion and Radio Artists, as do most of the 
people who broadcast news of the hearings 
and perform other duties necessary to keep 
the public informed of the proceedings in a 
fair and unbiased manner. 

Not many years ago this local was con- 
fronted with the task of weeding out persons 
of questionable loyalty and affiliation. This 
we did after many difficult and unpleasant 
procedures. We therefore appreciate the 
problems confronting your organization. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, the members of 
the Seattle local of the American Federation 
of Television and Radio Artists wholeheart- 
edly endorse and support your work in un- 
earthing and bringing to light of public view 
those persons and elements which seek to 
undermine and destroy the Government of 
the United States or the American way of 
life. 

This message may be read into the official 
record and disseminated publicly, as you de- 
sire. Our sincere best wishes for the success 
of your organization. 

Respectfully, 
Pat HAYES, 
President, Seattle Local, AFTRA. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
OPERATING ENGINEERS, 
Local. 302 AND BRANCHES A, B, C, ann D, 
Seattle, Wash., June 16, 1954. 
Hon. Harotp H. VELDE, 
Chairman, House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, Seattle, Wash. 

Mr. CHARMAN: My name is Jack McDonald, 
and I am business manager of local No. 302 
of the International Union of Operating 
Engineers, a position I haye held for a period 
in excess of 20 years. I know that every word 
contained herein has the unqualified en- 
dorsement of the entire membership of this 
union which, at the present time, approxi- 
mates 5,000 members. 

We want you to know that we believe with 
all our hearts in the work you are doing. We 
hate Communists and the principles for 
which they stand and wish the record to 
show that we stand 100 percent behind your 
Un-American Activities Committee. 

While I have not personally attended the 
hearings, I have been following your work 
here through the medium of television, radio, 
and the press; on the basis thereof, I do have 
several comments to make which I wish to 
be made a part of the record also. 

Some witnesses who have appeared before 
your committee or who have been named to 
your committee as members of the Commu- 
nist Party have been labeled “labor leaders.” 
With possibly 1 or 2 exceptions, those named 
have never been labor leaders, at least in the 
Seattle area, and the exceptions have been 
ousted from their union affiliations. Now, I 
am sure it is neither your intent nor purpose 
to leave the general public with the false 
impression that these witnesses or those 
named as Communists were or are labor 
leaders. A great majority of those heard or 
named who were members of a labor organi- 
zation may have been successful in gaining 
elections as delegates to central labor coun- 
cils or other federations of local unions, but 
certainly that distinction in nowise cloaks 
them with the generally accepted connota- 
tion of the term “labor leaders.” It is obvious 
that the creation of such an impression with 
the general public can only prove a great 
disservice to those in the area who are in 
basis and in fact labor leaders. We would 
suggest, therefore, that in this regard the 
record be made clear, and such erroneous im- 
pression will not then find its way into the 
daily press. 

Secondly, we should like to comment and 
make a part of the record the position unions 
find themselves in when it appears that a 
Communist has somehow gained member- 
ship in an organization, I think the com- 
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mittee well knows the provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, and the resultant problems 
confronting labor unions when they wish 
to relieve themselves of such members. 
One of the witnesses during the Seattle 
hearing has, I believe, instituted suit against 
a union who attempted to purge itself of his 
membership and stigma. We know you are 
not conducting these hearings relative to 
what pros and cons there may be with ref- 
erence to the Taft-Hartley Act, but we call 
this particular point to your attention in 
the hope that you will carry it back to the 
Congress of the United States with a recom- 
mendation that said act be amended to the 
end that legitimate labor unions will be pro- 
vided with the weapons necessary to keep 
their houses free of Communist infiltration. 

With all the good wishes for success in 
your endeavors that you may possibly wish 
for yourselves, I remain 

Respectfully yours, 
Jack McDONALD, 
Business Manager, IUOE Local No. 302. 


-— 


EVERETT, WasH., June 19, 1954. 

CH\RMAN, HOUSE UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 
COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 
Congratulations to you and your commit- 
tee for the good work so far accomplished, 
JOHN MALTSBERGER, 
President, Everett Police Local 1149. 


BREMERTON, WASH., June 19, 1954. 
HOUSE UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash: 

Congratulations and commendations on 
the great work you are doing to fight com- 
munism. 

OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF Locat 9105, 
COMMUNICATION WORKERS OF AMER- 
Ica, CIO. 

BURLINGTON, WASH., June 18, 1954. 
UnN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

Our organization at its regular meeting 
June 18, 1954, went on record unanimously 
supporting your committee's actions in ex- 
posing communistic and subversive activi- 
ties in the Northwest. 

WASHINGTON STATE HOSPITAL 
EMPLOYEES, Local. 476, AFL, 

Ep LOCKEN, President. 

Mary Root, Treasurer. 

Mary Fay, Secretary. 


CENTRALIA, WaSH., June 19, 1954, 
Un-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

We highly approve of your way of execut- 
ing the hearings and the manner which 
same have been handled. 

GEORGE M. SPEARS, 
Business Representative, Centralia 
Building Trades Council. 


SEATTLE, WasH., June 19, 1954. 
VELDE COMMITTEE, 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee, Seattle, Wash.: 

We as members of the Seattle Fire Depart- 
ment endorse the work of your committee to 
expose Communists and subversive members 
in all organizations. 

MEMBERS OF TFE SEATTLE FIRE DE- 
PARTMENT, STATION No. 15. 


SEATTLE, WasH., June 19, 1954. 
UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

We are in accord with you in investigating 
Communist activities in this area. Am hop- 
ing that Capt. Elmer Strom will cooperate 
with your committee in giving the in- 
formation which they seek. 

Comdr. STANLEY A. SANDSTROM, 
Seattle Fire Fighters, Post 311. 
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BELLINGHAM, WASH., June 19, 1954. 
CHAIRMAN, HOUSE UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 
SUBCOMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

This is to inform you that on behalf of the 
Bellingham Central Labor Council affiliated 
with the A. F. of L., heartily supports the 
investigating procedures of your committee. 

Regards. 

GLENN E. VANDERBRINK, President, 
Central Labor Council, A. F. of L. 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 19, 1954, 
Representative JACKSON, 
Velde Committee, Seattle, Wash.: 

As a member of the Seattle Fire Depart- 
ment and Fire Fighters Local 27, I want you 
to know that I am wholeheartedly behind 
your committee and want to go on record as 
vigorously protesting action of one of our 
members, Capt. Elmer Strom, for not coop- 
erating with your committee and assure you 
personally that everything will be done to 
clear our union of any subversive members if 
there are any. I again implore Captain 
Strom to cooperate with you fully. 

Henry O. CHRISTIANSEN. 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 19, 1954. 
Chairman VELDE, 
House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, Seattle, Wash.: 

Public trust in the Seattle Fire Depart- 
ment should not waiver. The fire fighters 
will not condone nor permit Communist in- 
filtration. Thanks for the fair hearings. 

Capt. JOHN PHILBIN, 
Engine Company No. 19, Seattle Fire 
Department. 


TACOMA, WASH., June 19, 1954. 
House UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

On behalf of this organization’s member- 
ship we wish to express our patriotic concur- 
rence and heartily commend your committee 
in its courageous efforts to ferret out and 
expose the evils of communism to the Pacific 
Northwest. Keep up the good work. 

WASHINGTON STATE COUNCIL oF MU- 
NICIPAL POLICE, Local. No. 63, 

James S. MILLER, President. 

CHARLES L. MARSH, Secretary. 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 18, 1954. 
Hon. Hanor V. VELDE, 
Chairman, Un-American Activities 
Committee, Seattle, Wash.: 

The officers anå members of local union 
843 of the International Union of Operating 
Engineers, AFL, wish to commend your com- 
mittee for the work it is doing. We would 
also like to advise you of our disgust of those 
who hide behind the Constitution of the 
United States of America while trying to tear 
it to pieces. 

JOHN C. MCCALLUM, 
President. 
RICHARD OLDEMAR, 
Vice President. 
M. A. BAKER, Treasurer. 
Frep N. Gay, 
Financial Secretary and Business 
Representative, 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 18, 1954. 
Hon. DONALD L, JACKSON, 
Acting Chairman, Un-American Activ- 
ities Committee, Seattle, Wash.: 

The entire Marine Cooks and Stewards, 
AFL, membership on board the steamship 
Denali go on record to support your com- 
mittee’s fine work 100 percent in exposing 
the Communists in this area. 

VIRGIL ROGERS, 
MCS AFL Delegate. 
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SEATTLE, WASH., June 19, 1954. 
Chairman VELDE, 
House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, Seattle, Wash.: 

Municipal Employees’ Union, local 57, is 
heartily in accord with your work and wishes 
your continued success in your investigation 
of un-American activities. 

ANcn. Ruch, President. 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 17, 1954. 
VELDE COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

We, the members of the Ship and Dock 
Foremen's Associations of Washington, in- 
dependent, wish to express our appreciation 
of the excellent work that is being done by 
your committee in the State of Washington. 

ROBERT WINTHERS, 
President. 
SEATTLE, WASH., June 18, 1954. 
Congressman VELDE, 
Chairman, Un-American Activities 
Committee, Seattle, Wash.: 

The United Bakery Workers, Local 1807, 
CIO, want to congratulate your committee 
in exposing to the union membership and 
to the public at large the policies and in- 
ternal workings of the Communist Party. 
We feel that you have done a wonderful job, 
and keep up the good work, 

FRED GRAY, 
Financial Secretary. 


— 


BELLINGHAM, Was R., June 18, 1954. 
Chairman VELDE, 
House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, Seattle, Wash.: 

We, the members of City Firefighters 
Union, Local No. 106, Bellingham, Wash., 
wish to convey to your committee that we 
are 100 percent in accord with your under- 
taking to seek out subversive elements in 
our wonderful Pacific Northwest. 

Jack Baker, President. 
CECIL J. URQUHART, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 


— 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 18, 1954. 
Congressman H. H. VELDE, 
Chairman, House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, Seattle, Wash.: 
Local 19 of International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen's Union wishes to inform 
the committee that none of the people men- 
tioned or who have appeared at the hear- 
ing are members of local 19, ILWU. The 
sheet put out by Washington State Labor 
Defense Committee, signed by Gettings as 
chairman, did not originate from local 19, 
ILWU, 
C. APPEL, President, 
K. N. SIMMONS, 
Acting Secretary. 
SEATTLE, WASH., June 19, 1954. 
Hon. HaroLD H. VELDE, 
Chairman, House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee, Seattle, Wash.: 
Congratulations on your good work, We 
wish to extend our sincere appreciation, 
L. E. Key, 
President, Commercial Telegraphers’ 
Union, Local 40, AFL. 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 16, 1954. 
Hon. HAROLD VELDE, 
Chairman of Un-American Activities 
Committee, Seattle, Wash.: 

A special meeting of the Seattle branch, 
Marine Firemens Union, A. F. of L., held at 
10 a. m. today, took the following action: 
Moved, seconded, and carried, to commend 
you and your committee for exposing the 
Commies and their stooges in this area. 
Keep up the good work. 

FRED BRUETTE, Port Agent. 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 16, 1954. 
Chairman VELDE, 
Un-American Activities Committee, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

The officers and members of Bartenders 
Union, Local No. 487, endorse the hearings of 
the Un-American Activities Committee 
which are now in progress. 

BARTENDERS UNION, 
Tommy BIBBY. 


SEATTLE, WAsH., June 16, 1954. 
Chairman Han OT D VELDE, 
Un-American Activities Committee, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

Speaking for the entire membership of the 
Bering Sea Fishermen’s Union, we commend 
you for holding these hearings in Seattle in 
order to dig out the “Comrats” and their 
Commie “Dingbats.” Keep up the good 
work. You may count on our complete 

` cooperation. 
R. H. WINKLER, 
Bering Sea Fishermen's Union, Af- 
filiated with Seafarers Interna- 
tional Union, A. F. of L., Book 
No. 1301-W. 


SEATTLE, WasH., June 15, 1954. 
HaroLD H. VELDE, 
Chairman, Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, Seattle, Wash.: 

Our affiliates in the fisheries and allied 
crafts in Alaska and Puget Sound endorse the 
intent of your committee in exposing un- 
Americans and our membership will sup- 
port your committee wholeheartedly. 

Very truly yours, 
TED NAKKERUD, 
Representative, Seafarers Internation- 
al Union of North America. 


SEATTLE, WasH., June 15, 1954. 
Representative VELDE, 
Chairman, House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee, Seattle, Wash.: 

The Seattle branch of the National Mari- 
time Union, CIO, wishes to go on record in 
favor of the hearings being conducted by 
your committee. The membership of the 
NMU years ago recognized the Communists 
for what they are and passed resolutions 
which bar Communists from holding mem- 
bership in our organization. Ninety-five 
members present at a meeting voted unani- 
mously that this telegram be sent to your 
committee, 

ALVIN HOGAN, 
Agent. 
A. B. STALLINGS, 
Chairman. 
JULES RUBIN, 
Recording Secretary. 


— 


SEATTLE, WasH., June 16, 1954. 
Congressman HAROLD VELDE, 
Chairman, House Committee Un-Amer- 
ican Activities, Seattle, Wash. 

Dear Sm: Referring to testimony by Bar- 
bara Hartle regarding Pacific Northwest labor 
school, our organization upon recognizing 
the presence of Communist influence in that 
school, immediately on our own initiative 
withdrew from the school early in 1947. We 
are in complete sympathy with the objec- 
tives sought by your committee. 

THE OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVES BOARD 
MEMBERS, DIVISION 587, STREETCAR 
Men's UNION, 


SEATTLE, WasH., June 17, 1954. 
Hon. HAROLD VELDE, 
Chairman, House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, Seattle, Wash. 

HONORABLE SIR: It is my desire to herewith 
congratulate your committee on the service 
it is rendering the American people and to 
assure you that we as representatives of the 
transportation industry will neither condone 
nor tolerate un-Americanism in general and 
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communism in particular in the railroad 
industry. 
A. ROBERT ECKBERG, 

Local Chairman, Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, Union Pacific Rail- 
road, Seattle. 

SPOKANE, WasH., June 17, 1954. 
Representative Harotp H. VELDE, 

Chairman, House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee, Seattle, Wash.: 

The officers and ex-board of Seattle local 
No. 27, International Association of Fire 
Fighters, affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, for themselves and indi- 
vidually on behalf of its membership. Ad- 
vise that they are unalterably opposed to 
subversive or un-American activity in any 
form whatsoever. 

F. J. ARENA, 
President. 
AXEL DRUGGE, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


RENTON, WasH., June 16, 1954. 
House UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

We members of Local Machinists Union, 751 
employees of Boeing Aircraft Department, 
631 second-shift tool grinding, Renton, 
Wash., wish to go on record that we whole- 
heartedly endorse and support the efforts of 
your committee exposing Communists and 
fellow travelers. 

HAROLD V. WESSELING, 
Union Committeeman. 
SEATTLE, WasH., June 17, 1954. 
Congressman VELDE, 
Chairman, House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee, Seattle, Wash.: 

The officers and members of the Lumber 
and Sawmill Workers Union, local 2519, 
A. F. of L., wishes to take this opportunity to 
express our appreciation to your committee 
in exposing those that would undermine our 
Constitution and form of government, Rest 
assured that those members so exposed as 
Communist cannot remain members of this 
union as per the constitution and bylaws of 
this union. 

JOHN M. CHRISTENSON, 
President, Lumber and Sawmill 
Workers Union, A. F. of L. 


SEATTLE, WAsH., June 17, 1954. 
Representative VELDE AND COMMITTEE ON 
UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
Seattle, Wash. 
GENTLEMEN: Much success in your en- 
deavors. We are behind you 100 percent. 
Marmne Cooks, STEWARDS, AFL, 
STEAMSHIP ALEUTIAN. 
SEATTLE, WasH., June 17, 1954. 
Hon. HAROLD VELDE, 
Chairman, House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee, Seattle, Wash.: 
Please be advised that the individual iden- 
tified as Edward Friel in his appearance be- 
fore your committee on Tuesday, June 15, 
1954, as a member and former business agent 
of Painters Local Union, 300, was formally 
charged in June of 1947 and convicted of 
Communist activities by Painters Local 
Union, 300. Contained in the penalty, among 
other things, as result of this conviction he 
was denied the right to ever represent the 
Painters Union in any way in the future. 
PAINTERS COUNCIL, No. 5, 
L. E. OSBORNE, President. 
Tom FULLERTON, Secretary. 


CHEBALIS, WasH., June 19, 1954. 
UNITED STATES SUBCOMMITTEE ON COMMU- 
NISTIC ACTIVITIES, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

The only daily printed in the friendly city, 
Chehalis, salutes the accomplishments of 
your committee. 

Howard H. HOLT, 
Editor and Publisher of Scoop. 


July 6 


Mr. JACKSON. The editorial com- 
ment of the Seattle Times following the 
departure of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities from the Seattle 
area summarizes the general consensus 
respecting the conduct of the hearings. 
Although the editorial in question, Alert- 
ing the Public Without Hysterics, has 
heretofore been inserted in the Appendix 
of the daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD by 
our distinguished colleague, the Honor- 
able THoMmas M. Petty, of Washington, I 
nonetheless request permission to have 
it reprinted at this point because of its 
succinct and clear summation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

ALERTING THE PUBLIC WITHOUT HYSTERICS 


Seattle has had the fortune to witness 
at close range a congressional investigation 
conducted on the high-minded level which 
invariably should characterize an action of 
the Congress of the United States. The Un- 
American Activities Committee of the House 
of Representatives, in the course of its 
Seattle hearing, demonstrated to this com- 
munity that a congressional inquiry into 
Communist subversion can be carried on 
without bitterness or innuendo, rancor, or 
injustice, for specific purpose and with con- 
structive result. 

The Velde committee’s hearing here 
brought to light the methods which com- 
munism pursues to penetrate the life and 
activities of a community, its organizations 
and its institutions. It disclosed the extent 
to which these subversive efforts have suc- 
ceeded and how, in important instances, they 
have failed. It clarified for Seattle citizens 
the nature of the ever-present danger and 
put them on vigilant guard against the in- 
sidious infiltration of hidden subversive 
forces into strategic areas of political, in- 
dustrial, and economic enterprise. 

The committee produced evidence of sub- 
version of which many had been fully 
aware, but it went on to uncover hitherto 
unsuspected pockets of the Communists con- 
spiracy in a locality which undoubtedly is a 
major target for Communist ambitions in 
this country. While serving the larger pur- 
pose of exposing the Communist threat to 
the national security, it did the people of 
this particular area the great favor of in- 
forming them of what has been going on 
right around them over the years. 

It is notable that the inquiries of this 
congressional group left behind no wake of 
disunity and mutual recrimination, except 
the natural indignation of good Americans 
provoked by treachery and treason, and the 
inevitable clamor of counterpropaganda 
from Communists themselves and their fel- 
low travelers. In that respect, the Seattle 
hearing stands in sharp contrast to the Mc- 
Carthy-Army squabble in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal, which has served to disrupt the unity 
of thought and purpose of the American 
people beyond any episode in the Nation’s 
recent history, without the compensation of 
constructive result whatsoever, as far as now 
can be foreseen, 

Communism is an issue on which the peo- 
ple of this country, fundamentally, are in 
almost universal accord, with the exception 
of the comparatively few who have betrayed 
their heritage. To misuse this issue for 
personal, political, or vindictive advantage 
would be in itself an indefensible betrayal 
of the national purpose. 

The Velde committee functions in pursuit 
of its constitutional prerogative of seeking 
facts upon which to base remedial legisla- 
tion. It has no other objective. Thereby it 


is acting in the best interests of the people 
of the United States, without political, parti- 
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san, or political motive. That is precisely 
the service a committee of the Congress 
should perform. 

This high-minded and dignified approach 
-to the foremost problem confronting this 
country today has renewed confidence in 
the efforts of Congress and of the Federal 
Government to preserve the country's free 
institutions from their present jeopardy. 


Mr. JACKSON.. The next substantial 
expression of support, approval, and en- 
couragement originated with the Pacific 
Northwest veterans’ organizations, which 
group includes the American Legion, 
Disabled American Veterans, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, Military Order of the 
Purple Heart, American Veterans of 
World War II, and the Catholic War Vet- 
erans. All of these organizations, rep- 
resenting as they do the men and women 
who have pledged their faith in America 
upon the field of combat, voluntarily 
alined themselves with your committee 
in pledging the cooperation and support 
of their memberships. It will be noted 
that in many instances telegrams and 
letters were received from organizations 
in outlying communities where the mod- 
ern miracle of television brought the 
story of the hearings and the testimony 
of the witnesses directly and dramati- 
cally to the attention of additional hun- 
dreds of thousands of auditors and 
watchers. 

I ask unanimous consent at this point, 
Mr. Speaker, to insert in the Recor the 
telegrams from these veterans’ organiza- 
tions. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

SEATTLE, WASH., June 16, 1954. 
VELDE COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

At regular meeting assembled this 16th 
day of June the officers and members of Uni- 
versity Auxiliary, No, 11, the American Le- 
gion, extend to your committee our sincere 
wishes for continued success of your pro- 
gram in exposing the Communists in this 
area and throughout the Nation. 

Mrs. WILLIAM BARKLEY, President. 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 16, 1954. 
VELDE COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

At regular meeting assembled this 16th 
day of June, the officers and members of 
University Post, No. 11, the American Legion 
extend to your committee our sincere wishes 
for continued success of your program in 
exposing the Communists in this area and 
throughout the Nation. 

Dave Woop, 
Commander, University Post, No. 11, 
American Legion. 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 17, 1954. 
Hon. HAROLD VELDE, 
Chairman, House Un-American Activ- 
ities Committee, Seattle, Wash.: 

You and the members of your committee 
are to be commended on great service you are 
doing in bringing to light the insidious prop- 
aganda and program of the Communist Par- 
ty and exposing those whose activities and 
lip service are dedicated to the overthrow of 
our American form of government, 

JASPER A. REYNOLDS, 


State Commander, the American 
Legion, 
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TACOMA, WASH., June 17, 1954, 
UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 
My health doesn’t permit my appearance. 
Congratulations in your work. 
A. WALTER OLSON, 
Chairman, Americanization, Amer- 
ican Legion, Rhodes Post, No. 2. 


F Tacoma, Wash., June 19, 1954. 
UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 
Most sincerely support your committee in 
its investigation of communistic activities. 
EDWARD FAKER, 
Fourth District, Commander, Amer- 
ican Legion, and chairman of 
Pierce County Veterans Advisory 
Council. 


RAYMOND, Was., June 19, 1954. 
The VELDE UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 
COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 
Congratulations to your committee for the 
good work they are performing. 
Roy A. Woopwarp, 
Commander, Willapa Harbor Post, 
No. 39, the American Legion, South 
Bend, Wash. 


MARYSVILLE, WASH., June 18, 1954. 
HOUSE UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash. 

GENTLEMEN: The members of this unit 
wholeheartedly support you in the fine work 
you are doing and wish you continued suc- 
cess. 

MARYSVILLE Untr, No. 178, AMERICAN 
LEGION AUXILIARY. 


KIRKLAND, WaASH., June 18, 1954. 
HOUSE UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash. 
Mr. VELDE: Congratulations to your com- 
mittee on your fine work. 
AMERICAN LEGION AUXILIARY, 
JANET SHEPLEY, President. 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 19, 1954. 
Congressman JACKSON, 
Chairman, the Un-American Activities 
Committee, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

Be assured that the 15,000 members of 
the American Legion Auxiliary in the State 
of Washington are in accord with your com- 
mittee and the object of your investiga- 
tions in Seattle. You have been more than 
fair and courteous. We are happy that your 
committee has brought to light facts which 
will help true Americans to protect our coun- 
try from harm. It has been shown, too, that 
honest Americans cannot associate with 
Communists without soiling themselves and 
can only be cleansed by public and voluntary 
denouncements of communism. Good luck 
and grateful thanks to the committee. 

Mrs. MILTON SCHROEDER, ~~ 
President, Department of Washing- 
ton, American Legion Auviliary. 


— 


SEATTLE, Was R., June 19, 1954. 
UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

As wives of men who are or who have been 
members of the Seattle Fire Department and 
as wives of members of Fire Fighters Post, 
No. 311, of the American Legion, we make 
this public plea to Capt. Elmer Strom to co- 
operate fully with the committee. Con- 
gratulations on the fair way in which the 
hearings have been conducted. 

Irts Fox, 
President, Fire Fighters Auziliary, 
No. 311, American Legion. 
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SUMNER, WASH., June 19, 1954. 
VELDE CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 
The American Legion Post No. 53, of Sum- 
ner, Wash., sincerely congratulates the com- 
mittee and the witnesses who have testified 
against communism. 
AMERICAN LEGION Post, No. 53, 
Henry F. DANIEL, 
Vice Commander-Elect, 


OLYMPIA, WASH., June 19, 1954. 
UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

Congratulations on the fine work being 
done by your committee in your antisub- 
versive hearings. 

ALFRED WM. LEACH, 
Post No. 3, American Legion, 
FRANK O. SETHER, 
Adjutant, 
RUSSELL HARRIS, 
Commander. 


OLYMPIA, WAsH., June 19, 1954. 
CHAIRMAN, HOUSE UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 
CoMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

Appreciate extreme fairness marking your 

Seattle hearings. Keep up the fine work. 

Sam L. CRAWFORD, 
Chej de Gare, Voiture 151, 40 and 8, 


EDMONDS, WASH., June 19, 1954. 
HOUSE UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

For the betterment of our community, 
State, and Nation the S. Al. Wilcox Post, No. 
234, Mount Lake Terrace, Edmonds, Wash., 
American Legion, congratulates your com- 
mittee. 

L. N. BLANCHETTE, 


OLYMPIA, WASH., June 19, 1954. 
HOUSE UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash: 
Want to commend you for the fine work 

in exposing communism in our midst. 
Mrs. LESTER J. PARSONS, 

President, American Legion Auzile 

tary, Oplympia Unit No. 3. 


EVERETT, WasxH., June 19, 1954, 
UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

Congratulations to the committee on work 
relative to exposing communism in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

EARL FALKNER, 
American Legion Post. 


TACOMA, WaSH., June 19, 1954. 
UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Dear Sms: You are to be congratulated on 
the work you are doing here in our great 
Pacific Northwest, and you have our con- 
gratulations. 

Post No. 138, AMERICAN DEGION, 
Cart W. Kruse, Commander. 


TACOMA, WASH., June 19, 1954. 
HOUSE UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 
We commend and endorse the work you are 
doing investigating communism here. 
A CLAUDE A. RACE, 
Fourth District National Security 
Chairman, American Legion. 


SEATTLE, WasH., June 19, 1954. 

House UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 
Congratulations and appreciation for your 
work in dealing with subversives in our city. 
Mrs. C. P. LOVETT, 
Chaplain, Navy-Marine, No. 59, 
Legion Auziliary. 
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BLAINE, WasuH., June 18, 1954. 
House UnN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

We would like to congratulate you on your 
handling and successful and hopeful results 
we are sure will result from your adminis- 
tration of the present hearing which you are 
conducting. 

With all good wishes, 
Peace ArcH Post, No. 86, AND 
AUXILIARY OF AMERICAN LEGION. 
BELLINGHAM, WASH., June 18, 1954. 
Chairman Jackson, 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee, Seattle, Wash.: 

Congratulations on the fine work you are 
doing. Keep punching. Don't just drive 
them under the ground; drive them into the 
ocean, 

Lors ANDERSON, 
President, Auziliary. 
Borp Sraccs, 

Commander, Albert Hamilton Post, 
American Legion, 

Tacoma, Wass., June 19, 1954. 

VELDE COMMITTEE, ANTI-COMMUNIST HEAR- 

INGS, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

Congratulations on your wonderful work. 

Keep it up. 
SEVERN KITTELSON, 
Fourth District, Antisubversive 
Chairman, American Legion. 
SUMNER, WasH., June 19, 1954. 
VELDE CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

The American Legion Auxiliary, Unit 53, 
sincerely congratulate the Committee on its 
work and the witnesses who have testified 
against communistm. 

DorotHy MAYFIELD, President. 
CHEHALIS, WasH., June 19, 1954. 
Chairman VELDE, 
House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, Seattle, Wash.: 

The Wesley Kennedy Post, American Le- 
gion, Onalaska, Wash., Auxiliary would like 
to commend you for the good work you are 
doing in the Northwest. 

Thank you. 

Mrs. HAZET. MURPHY, Chaplain. 
SEATTLE, WasH., June 19, 1954. 
CHAIRMAN, UN-AMERICAN Com- 


MITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

Congratulations on your progress and your 
Committee hearings. Keep up the good 
work, 

MILLICENT SNELL, 
President, West Seattle American Le- 
gion Auxiliary No. 160. 


Tacoma, WasH., June 19, 1954. 
House UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

We wish to commend you for the im- 
portant work you are doing and the fair 
manner in which you are condicting the 
hearing to expose Communist activities in 
Pacific Northwest. 

ALFRED C. SEAMAN, 
Commander, American Legion Post, 
No. 228. 
HELEN GENSEN, 
President, Auziliary, American Legion, 
Post No. 228. 
Tacoma, WasH., June 19, 1954. 
UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

Suggest amendments to Constitution to 
prevent Communists from hiding behind our 
laws. Keep up good work. 

ARTHUR W. COLLENs, 
Member, Edward G. Rhodes Post, 
American Legion. 
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Sranwoon, WasH., June 19, 1954. 
CHARMAN, UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 
CoMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 
Congratulations. 
work, 


Keep up your good 


CLARA HARRISON, 
President, Camino Island American 
Legion Auxiliary, No. 207. 
SEATTLE, WasH., June 18, 1954. 
Representative VELDE, 
Chairman, House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

Congratulations to you and your commit- 
tee for the great service you are rendering 
the patriotic citizens of our great Northwest 
in uncovering the growing cancer of com- 
munism among us. Only through your ef- 
forts have we been enlightened of the serious- 
ness of this terrible menace that exists at 
the present time. May the good Lord bless 
you and strengthen your hands. 

Yours in comradeship, 
GEORGE E. GOSA, 
Chaplain, Department of Washing- 
ton, Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
SEATTLE, WasH., June 17, 1954. 
VELDE COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

Ballard Auxiliary to Post 3063, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, wishes to commend the 
Velde committee for the wonderful work 
they are doing in bringing to light the 
Communistic activities in our area. 

PATRICIA HULSLANDER, 
President, 


BREMERTON, WASH., June 18, 1954. 
HOUSE UN-AMERICAN INVESTITATING COMMIT- 


TEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

Our congratulations for the wonderful 
work you are performing in cleaning up un- 
American activities in our State. May God 
bless each and every one of you for a job 
well done. 

BABETTE POWELL, 
President, Norman E. Rosecrants 
Auziliary, No. 7297, VFW. 
BOTHELL, WASH., June 18, 1954. 
CHAIRMAN, UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COM- 
MITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

We want to go on record with the rest of 
the patriotic organizations in congratulat- 
ing you upon the fine work which you have 
done. 

VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS Post 
AND AUXILIARY. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., June 19, 1954. 
HOUSE UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

The Past Commanders Association of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of Post No. 1585, 
of Bellingham, Wash., wish to congratulate 
your committee on its wonderful work in 
northwestern Washington. 

Roy G. PIKE, 
President, Past Commanders Associa- 
tion. 


SEATTLE, WasH., June 19, 1954. 
VELDE COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 
Congratulations on your splendid work. 
Keep it up. 
CECIL E. LIBBY, 
U. S. S. Seattle All-Navy Post, No. 
3469, Veterans of Foreign Wars. 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 19, 1954. 
COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
Seattle, Wash.: 
We wish to commend you on your good 
work and wish you lots of success. 


G 
Adjutant, Ballard 


LEN MARTIN, 
Post, No. 3063. 
VFW. 
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SEATTLE, WASH., June 19, 1954. 
CHAIRMAN, UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES Com- 
MITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 
Congratulations on your splendid work. 
Keep it up. 
Mary RICE, 
Past President, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars Auziliary No. 479, Worcester, 
Mass. 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 19, 1954. 
VELDE COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

Thanks and congratulations for spotlight- 
ing the Communist menace in the North- 
west. Wish you could remain until every last 
one of them is exposed to the world. 

HAROLD A. BAUNTON, 
Commander, Col. Theodore Roose- 
velt Post, No. 24, VFW. 
ALETHA PHILLIPS, 
President, Col. Theodore Roosevelt 
Post, No. 24, Auxiliary, VFW. 


— 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 19, 1954. 
UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 
You are doing a swell job. More power to 
you. Can't you send them back to where 
they belong? 


MAURICE BECK, 
Past Commander, 
ALICE BECK, 
Past President, Auxiliary. 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, No. 3348. 


EVERETT, WASH., June 19, 1954. 
CHAIRMAN, UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COM- 


MITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 
Congratulations on the fine work your 


committee has been doing. Keep up the 
good work. 
Sincerely, 
Hanorp J. Hatt, 


Commander, Old Guard Post, No. 
2100, Veterans of Foreign Wars. 


AUBURN, WASH., June 18, 1954. 
VELDE COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

The White River Valley Post, No. 1741, 
VFW, and auxiliary, of Auburn, Wash., wish 
to commend the committee for the good work 
carried on by its members throughout the 
hearings held in Seattle. 


BERTHA GRIBBLE, 
Auxiliary President. 


MORTON, WasH., June 18, 1954. 
CONGRESSMAN VELDE, 
House Un-American Activities 
Committee, Seattle, Wash.: 

We endorse and wholeheartedly support 
the work you are doing in exposing Com- 
munists and subversive activities in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. Keep it up the country 
over. 

ERNIE G. CULVER, 
Post No. 2127, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. 


Tacoma, WasH., June 19, 1954. 
House UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash: 

On behalf of the Sam Brough Post and 
Auxiliary, No. 6855, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
and members, we commend you and your 
staff on your great work in these hearings. 

Sincerely yours, 
BERTALIEGH CARSON, 
Auziliary President, 
FRED SWANSON, 
Post Commander, 
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CLE Exum, WasH., June 19, 1954. 
HOUSE UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

Congratulations on your excellent job ex- 
posing Communist activities this date. Keep 
up the good work. 

HERBERT IRWIN AND AUXILIARY, 
ANDY MOSCHNER, 

Commander, VFW Post No. 1373. 
BULLAH HASELBAR, President. 


BELLEVUE, WAsH., June 19, 1954. 

Un-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash; 
Congratulations on the committee’s work. 

Don JOHNSON, 

Commander, Lake Washington Post, 

No. 2959, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 

and Ladies’ Auxiliary. 


— 


SEATTLE, WAsH., June 19, 1954. 
CHAIRMAN, HOUSE UN-AMERICAN 
Activities COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 
Congratulations and keep up the good 
work, 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN Wars AUXILIARY 
No. 2713, 
Patricia SADLER, 
Legislative Chairman. 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 18, 1954. 
Representative DONALD L. JACKSON, 
Chairman, House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

This department wishes to express its ap- 
Treciation and confidence in your com- 
mittee as we have seen it in operation in our 
city. The Veterans of Foreign Wars has long 
realized the danger of communism, particu- 
larly in the Puget Sound area, as well as 
other defense areas and our own American- 
ism committee has been vigilant in prevent- 
ing infiltration in its own ranks and has 
been, and is heartily in accord with exposing 
the activities of all subversive organizations. 
Your committee is to be complimented on 
its conduct in the investigation being held in 
this city. This conduct has been above re- 
proach and should be approved by all pa- 
triotic organizations. 

S. Dean HELBIG, 
Department Commander, Depart- 
ment of Washington, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 18, 1954. 
Congressman HAROLD VELDE, 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

Congratulations for your fine work here 
in exposing to the public those who would 
overthrow by force the liberties and way 
of life which we as a group have fought and 
continuously suffered for. 

JOHN W. CARLSON, 
Commander, Sunshine Chapter, No. 
13, Disabled American Veterans. 


TACOMA, WAsH., June 19, 1954. 
UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

Concur with the objectives of your com- 
mittee and think you are doing the country 
a great service. 

N. C. GOODWIN, 
Tacoma Chapter, No. 1, Disabled 
American Veterans. 


EVERETT, WASH., June 19, 1954. 
UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

I wish to congratulate you on the fine 
work you are doing and hope work con- 
tinues through the United States. 

Mrs. FRANK SPILLMAN, 
Commander, Disabled American 
Veterans Auxiliary No. 10. 
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SUMNER, WASH., June 19, 1954. 
VELDE COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

Congratulations on your splendid work. 
Urge your Congressman work for either con- 
stitutional amendment or congressional law 
outlawing Communist Party. 

BILL BIERER, 
Past Commander, Disabled American 
Veterans, Past District and Past 
West Side Commander, the Ameri- 
can Legion. 
BREMERTON, WASH., June 19, 1954. 
Congressman JACKSON, 
Chairman, Subcommitee on 
Un-American Activities, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

The members of the Disabled American 
Veterans Chapter No. 5, of Bremerton, Wash., 
extend their congratulations to your com- 
mittee on your splendid work in exposing 
communistic activities in the Northwest. 
Like other organizations, we deplore the sit- 
uation here, but we are doing something 
about it. We have distributed 1,500 scrolls 
of the Declaration of Independence to every 
sixth-grade student in Kitsap County. This 
will be our annual contribution to Ameri- 
canism. 

CHARLES L. KLINEFELTER, Commander. 


— 


SEATTLE, WasH., June 19, 1954. 
VELDE CoMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

Emma Jensen, Americanization chairman 
for Department of Washington DAV Auxil- 
iary, and Louise Stillion, Americanism chair- 
man for DAV Auxiliary No. 23, West Seattle, 
congratulate the Un-American Committee 
for the work they are doing and want them 
to know we are with the committee 100 per- 
cent. 

EMMA JENSEN. 
TACOMA, WasH., June 19, 1954. 
UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

I wish to congratulate you on the work 

on the Un-American Committee. 
Mrs. A. DAHLBERG, 
Commander of the Disabled Vets 
Auziliary. 
TACOMA, WASH., June 19, 1954. 
COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
Seattle, Wash.: 
Heartiest congratulations on work being 
done on un-American activities in our State. 
Mrs. Mary VOWELL, 
Commander, Disabled American Vet- 
erans Auxiliary, Department of 
Washington. 
SEATTLE, WaSH., June 19, 1954. 
VELDE COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 
Thank you, Americans, from Anrericans 
who have proven it on the field of battle. 
DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS, SEATTLE 
CHAPTER, NO. 2, 
CLARENCE SNOW, Commander. 
Don S. PHILLIPS, Incoming Commander. 
JUNE SNOW, Commander, Auxiliary. 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 19, 1954. 
VELDE COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

Wearers of the Purple Heart heartily en- 
dorse your efforts and commend your meth- 
ods in attempting to root our enemies of 
America. You have our unfailing backing. 

DENNY WEBBER, 
Commander, Washington State De- 
partment. 


T. C. Fauntz, 
Commander, Seattle Chapter No. 12, 


Military Order Purple Heart. 
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PORT ORCHARD, WASH., June 19, 1954. 
Hon. HAROLD VELDE, 
Chairman, House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee, Seattle, Wash. 

Sm: Congratulations to your subcommit- 
tee and self in interest of preserving the 
principles for which we Purple Heart veter- 
ans fought. Military Order of the Purple 
Heart is a member organization of World 
Veterans Federation, 

Respectfully, 
H. J. THEISEN, 
Senior Vice Commander, Depart- 
ment of Washington, Past Com- 
mander, Bremerton Chapter No. 
324, MOPH, 


SEATTLE, WasH., June 19, 1954. 
House COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

Post No. 19, American Veterans of Second 
World War, and vets and auxiliary congrat- 
ulate this committee on their fine work and 
endorse your program wholeheartedly. 

WENDELL C. ROBERTS, Post Commander. 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 18, 1954. 
HOUSE UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash. 

GENTLEMEN: The work that you have been 
doing here in Seattle should be a warning to 
citizens of our Nation that communism has 
and is still flourishing right under their 
noses. The Catholic war veterans of the 
State of Washington say to you to keep up 
this great work, 

GORDON BANBURY, 
King County Commander. 


BREMERTON, WASH., June 18, 1954. 
Representative HAROLD H. VELDE, 
Chairman, House Un-American Activi- 
ties, Seattle Wash.: 

The Catholic War Veterans Post No. 1005, 
of Bremerton, Wash., wish to extend to you 
and your committee our congratulations on 
your excellent job of exposing Communist 
activities in Washington State and Seattle 
area. Best wishes for your continued suc- 
cess. 

GLEN TAYLOR, 
Commander, 
Jasper C. Woop, 
First Vice Commander. 


GENERAL JOHN J. PERSHING POST, 
No. 60, AMERICAN LEGION, 
Suquamish, Wash., June 18, 1954. 
HOUSE INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE 
ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
Seattle, Wash. 

GENTLEMEN: The televised public hearings 
your committee is conducting in Seattle will 
make for better local cooperation in our 
antisubversive committee work. 

We find that your effective aboveboard 


public hearings is opening the eyes of real 


Americans to the menace of comm 
Keep up the good work. 
Sincerely, 
Epwarp R. Brown, Sr., 
Commander. 

Note.—This letter has been approved by 
the executive committee of General John J. 
Pershing Post, No. 60, of the American Legion, 
Suquamish, Wash. 


AMERICAN LEGION Post, No. 78, 
Auburn, Wash., June 16, 1954. 
House UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash. 

GENTLEMEN: At the regular meeting of 
June 16, 1954, Auburn Post, No. 78, American 
Legion, unanimously voted to write your 
committee and commend you for the excel- 
lent work you are doing, representing the 
people of the United States. 

We wish to congratulate and thank you 
for the gentlemanly and fair manner you 
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have used in conducting these hearings, 
against the abuse and evasions you have 
encountered through the whole investiga- 
tion. 

As a veterans’ organization we have been 
sickened by the thinly veiled attempts of 
the witnesses to hide behind the so-called 
patriotism and service experiences in the 
Armed Forces of the United States. 

Allow us at this time to state that their 
usage of these terms do not reflect the true 
meaning of the words “patriotism and pride 
in service of the United States Armed Forces.” 
We believe it to be obvious to any true 
American that only a Communist has any 
reason to hide behind the Constitution or 
otherwise evade the questions of your com- 
mittee. 

Again may we offer our sincere thanks and 
any cooperation we may be able to give. 

T. B. POLLARD, Adjutant. 
Ronknr Morse, Commander, 


COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Please accept our re- 
spectful compliments to your committee for 
its effective work in the interest of national 
security, conducted in the best traditions of 
American justice and fairness. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. Doucias KRK, 
First District Legislative Chairman, 
American Legion Auziliary. 
State Representative Doucias KRK, 
Queen Anne Post Legislative Chair- 
man, American Legion. 


LIEUTENANT JAMES M. EAGELSON 
Post, No. 1416, INC., 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
June 18, 1954. 
Hon. Haron E. VELDE, 

Chairman, House Un-American Activi- 

ties Committee, Seattle, Wash. 

Dear Sm: Our membership of 665 overseas 
veterans heartily commend you and the mem- 
bers of your committee for your untiring and 
impartial investigation of un-American ac- 
tivities and the uncovering of Communists 
in Seattle and the Pacific Northwest, 

Yours very truly, 
ALFRED N. Goss, Commander, 
JULIAN Brown, Adjutant, 


Mr. JACKSON. No less heartening, 
Mr. Speaker, were the additional com- 
munications from representative or- 
ganizations in the Pacific Northwest 
which follow hereafter. It may be some 
weeks before the committee will be able 
to send acknowledgements to those 
many groups, but Chairman VELDE and 
each member of the committee and staff 

have asked me to express in these re- 
marks the deep gratitude which all of 
us feel and which each of us desires to 
express. Service on the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities is not 
an armchair sinecure. It is a task 
fraught with responsibility and heavy 
personal obligation. A member of the 
committee may become immune to the 
wordy darts of the Communists’ most 
vocal apologists, but none of us become 
so bereft of human feeling that we can- 
not appreciate an occasional word of 
encouragement. In this respect the 
generous measure of support accorded 
our work by the citizens of the Pacific 
Northwest will never be forgotten by any 
of us who were privileged to sit as mem- 
bers of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities during the recent 
hearings in that area. 
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It should be remembered, Mr. Speaker, 
that the communications which are to- 
day being made a part of the perma- 
nent record, by no means represent the 
sum total of the support accorded the 
committee’s work. Hundreds of other 
communications from laboring men, 
executives, housewives, club women, and 
school children, poured into the com- 
mittee’s hearing rooms during the 
course of the week. To each individual 
who so communicated his or her ap- 
proval, the Committee sends an expres- 
sion of deep gratitude. 

Characteristic of the general organi- 
zational encouragement lent the com- 
mittee, are the communications which 
follow. Every phase of community life 
in a dozen cities of the Pacific North- 
west are represented in these expres- 
sions, 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the telegrams marked “E” for iden- 
tification be inserted in the Recorp at 
this point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

The telegrams referred to follow: 


SEATTLE, WasuH., June 18, 1954. 
House UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

The Washington State Conference, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, commends 
the splendid work done by the House Un- 
American Activities Committee in Seattle 
this week. 

Mrs. LEWIS T. GRISWOLD, 
State Regent. 


BELLINGHAM, WasH., June 17, 1954. 
Hon. DONALD L. Jackson, 
Chairman of Velde Committee, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

We would like at this time to go on record 
as a patriotic organization to commend you 
on the fine work you are doing. You are not 
only exposing prominent members of the 
Northwest Communist Party but are bring- 
ing to the attention of the general public 
the methods, functions, and operations of 
the Communist Party. 

CHIEF WHATCOM CHAPTER, DAR, 


— 


ANACORTES, WaSH., June 19, 1954. 
HOUSE UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

Accept our appreciation for your service 
to Pacific Northwest. We commend you 
upon your justice of Barbara Hartle in her 
effort to cooperate with your committee. 

Governor Isaac STEVENS CHAPTER, DAR. 


— 


BREMERTON, WASH., June 19, 1594. 
HOUSE UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 
Congratulations for the good work. The 
Marines are behind you. 
Cart W. RUSSELL, 
Commandant, Puget Sound Detachment, 
Marine Corps League. 


— 


TACOMA, WasH., June 19, 1594, 
UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

A very wonderful job you are doing. 
PEGGY J. VOTAH, 

t of Washington and Alaska, 

Chaplain, Daughters of the Union 

Veterans of the Civil War. 
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SEATTLE, WASH., June 19, 1954. 
HOUSE COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES, 
Seattle, Wash. 

GENTLEMEN: Fortson-Thygensen Camp, 
United Spanish War Veterans, want to be 
numbered with all other patriotic organ- 
izations as wholeheartedly supporting your 
efforts to rid the United States of Commu- 
nists and all other similar un-American 
organizations. 

James Quam, Commander. 
Harry E. HILTON, Adjutant. 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 17, 1954. 
COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

We, the Children of the American Revolu- 
tion, wholeheartedly approve of the work 
your committee is doing to help expose 
communism in this city. 

Apa L. MCCLEARY, 
Bruce Flau, Secretary. 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 17, 1954. 
HAROLD VELDE, 
Chairman, House Un-American Activities 
Committee, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Dear Sm: On behalf of the Russian All 
Cossack Association of Seattle and the State 
of Washington, we wish to express to you 
and the members of your committee our 
admiration for your untiring efforts in fer- 
reting out the Communist subversives. We 
who have fought usurpers of our mother 
country and suffered at their hands, have 
the interests of our new homeland, the 
United States, close to our hearts and cer- 
tainly will do our best to defend it from all 
foes both at home and abroad. 

Respectfully, 
A. MIBAILOFF, President. 
G. Katrov, Secretary. 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 19, 1954. 
THE UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

Congratulations. The committee is doing 
America and mankind a meritorious serv- 
ice in exposing the cancer in our Republic, 
May your efforts be most successful. 

JAMES W. MULLINS, 
Past National President, Fleet 
Reserve Association, 


SEATTLE, WasH., June 19, 1954. 
UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

The courtesy and patience of your com- 
mittee is symbolic of the outstanding service 
it is rendering our country. We send our 
congratulations. 

MARGUERITE MULLINS, 
Past National President, Ladies AUT- 
iliary, Fleet Reserve Association. 


SEATTLE, WasH., June 19, 1954. 
UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

The grand lodge of the Northwest of the 
Sons of Italy in America reaffirmed at their 
grand convention, May 29, 1954, in Aber- 
deen, Wash., their unalterable opposition to 
communism and its principles. Through 
me, they wish to express their approval of 
the function of the Un-American Activities 
Committee of the United States House of 
Representatives in bringing into the open 
the members of the Communist Party in the 
United States and of their subversive activi- 
ties. 

NICHOLAS SARRO, 
Grand Venerable. 


EVERETT, WASH., June 19, 1954. 
UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 
Congratulations on your very fine work 
that you are doing. Keep it up and expose 
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the hidden Communists among us. The 
Sons of Italy are behind you 100 percent. 
ANTHONY J. DIGUARDI, 
President, Columbus Lodge of Everett, 
Sons of Italy of America. 


PUYALLUP, WASH., June 19, 1954. 
HoUsE UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 
We want to congratulate your committee 
for the outstanding work that you are doing. 


Sincerely, 
BERT QUIST, 
Secretary, Fraternal Order Eagles, 
Aerie 2308. 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 19, 1954. 
VELDE COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

Congratulations on exposing so many 
Communists in the State of Washington. 
We are wholeheartedly with you in this good 
work. 


C. M. KISER, 
Secretary, Ballard Eagles, No. 172. 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 18, 1954. 
Hon. DONALD JACKSON, 
Chairman, Un-American Activities 
Committee, Seattle, Wash.: 

We, the members of Seattle Aerie No. 1, 
Fraternal Order of Eagle, in regular session 
assembled on this 18th day of June 1954, 
voted to commend your committee on the 
splendid work you are doing on behalf of 
the honest American citizens of these United 
States. 

EMIL LAINS, 
Secretary for the Mother Aerie of 
Eagledom. 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 19, 1954. 


CHAIRMAN, UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COM- 
MITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash: 


We wish to concur and applaud the pres- 

ence and action of your committee in Seattle. 
SALMON Bay AERIE, FRATERNAL 

ORDER OF EAGLES, 
MAURICE CRUM, Secretary. 
JEROME McManvs, President. 
SEATTLE, WASH., June 19, 1954. 
Chairman VELDE, 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee, Seattle, Wash.: 

Wish to commend the good work of the 

committee on ferreting out communism. 
RAINIER DISTRICT EAGLE AERIE AND 
AUXILIARY. 
SEATTLE, WASH., June 19, 1954. 
Hon. DONALD JACKSON, 
Acting Chairman, House Un-American 
Activities Committee, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

Very sincere congratulations on your ef- 
forts to uncover, stamp out the mental can- 
cer of communism in the Pacific Northwest. 

Sincerely yours, 
THEODORE NASH, 
Member, Fraternal Order of Eagles 
No. 1387. 
SEATTLE, WasH., June 19, 1954. 
Acting Chairman JACKSON, 
Un-American Activities Committee, 
Seattie, Wash.: 

Seattle Lodge BPO Elks, No. 92, heartily 
approves of committee’s action and wishes to 
extend our support of the committee. 

CLYDE V. WITTE, 
Exalted Ruler. 
SEATTLE, WASH., June 19, 1954, 
Chairman VELDE, 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee, Seattle, Wash.: 

Most sincere congratulations from all of 
us here. 

BALLARD ELES, Lopce No. 827. 
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SEATTLE, WASH., June 17, 1954. 
Hon. Congressman JACKSON, 
Chairman of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

As the head of the approved order of Red- 
men, chief, Seattle Tribe No. 25, and an 
American organization who feel proud of 
their congressional charter and of which was 
founded in 1765 at Boston by Patrick Henry 
and the patriots who threw the tea into 
Boston Harbor, we as loyal American citizens 
who believe that communisim and totali- 
tarianism would destroy our American in- 
stitutions and the American way of life, wish 
to compliment the committee on the fine 
job they are doing in exposing communism. 

Col. Geo. H. NELSON, Sachem. 


PUYALLUP, WasH., June 18, 1954. 
Representative HAROLD O. VELDE, 
Chairman of the Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee of the United States 
House of Representatives, 
Seattle, Wash.: 
The fourth degree of the Knights of Co- 
lumbus, Tacoma Assembly, wish to extend 
our congratulations for the excellent work of 
your committee in exposing subversive ac- 
tivities in the Pacific Northwest. We further 
congratulate each and every member of your 
committee in the excellent manner with 
which they conduct their inquiries with 
men of this type, doing their patriotic duty 
all Americans can be justly proud. We know 
it is imperative that the work of this com- 
mittee continue which is protecting the 
ideals for which our Republic was founded. 
Sincerely, 
R. J. MORELAND, 
Faithful Navigator, Fourth Degree, 
Knights of Columbus. 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 17, 1954. 
Representative HaroLD O. VELDE, 
Chairman, the Un-American Activities 
Committee, United States House of 
Representatives, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

James Shields Assembly, Knights of 
Columbus, fourth degree, Seattle, Wash., ex- 
tends congratulations to your committee for 
its expose of subversive activities in the 
Pacific Northwest. Your presence in Seattle 
and hearings you conducted here have en- 
lightened the entire community and focused 
its attention upon the evil menace of com- 
munism. We, as the patriotic degree of our 
order, oppose communism and every other 
group or force whose program is contrary to 
the ideals upon which this Republic was 
founded. We are proud, therefore, to sup- 
port you to the fullest in your commendable 
work of rooting out subversive persons and 
groups in the United States. It is our sincere 
hope that your program can be continued 
until every single American becomes familiar 
with the un-American activities of the Com- 
munist Party. 

WILLIAM MARPERT, 
Faithful Navigator. 


Sequim, WASH., June 18, 1954. 
CHAIRMAN OF HOUSE UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 
We're 100 percent behind you. Go get em. 
SEQUIM CHAPTER, ORDER OF DEMo ay. 


TACOMA, WASH., June 18, 1954. 
HAROLD VELDE, 
Chairman, House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee, Seattle, Wash.: 

Many of my friends and myself have been 
listening to your investigations and we cer- 
tainly wish to comment and congratulate 
you and your committee on the manner in 
which you are conducting investigations, 
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Further we wish you all the success in the 
world in your future investigations. 
S. J. Rice, Jr. 
Manager, Independent Order of Foresters, 


EVERETT, WASH., June 19, 1954, 
CoMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
Seattle, Wash.: 
Congratulations on your good work. 
WOMEN’S CATHOLIC ORDER OF FORESTERS, 


Tacoma, WasH., June 19, 1954. 
CHAIRMAN, UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 
COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

Wish to endorse fully purposes of com- 
mittee and praise adept conducting of in- 
vestigation. 

DALE HEADY, 
Chief Ranger, Court No. 563, Inde- 
pendent Order of Foresters. 


BREMERTON, WASH., June 19, 1954. 
VELDE COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

The Staf Sergeant Stanley C. Ohlson, 
Chapter No, 2, of the Blue Star Mothers of 
America, Bremerton, Wash., extend our con- 
gratulations and hearty approval of your 
work in uncovering communism the greatest 
threat to our American way of life. Keep 
up the good work. 

JEAN M. WILLIAus, President. 


— 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 19, 1954. 
UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 
Please accept our appreciation for your ef- 
forts in upholding the principles for which 
our sons gave their lives. 
ETHEL JEWELL, 
Department President, 
ISABELLE BARTLETT, 
Recording Secretary, Department of 
Washington, American Gold Star 
Mothers, Inc. 


— 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 19, 1954. 
Chairman VELDE, 
House Un-American Activities 
Committee, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

The Loyal Order of Moose wishes to go on 
record at this time to congratulate the 
splendid work of the Velde committee in ex- 
posing the cancer of communism in this area. 
We want you to know that we are behind you 
100 percent. Keep up the good work. 

PAUL ANDERSON, 
Governor, Seattle Lodge No. 211. 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 17, 1954. 
HOUSE UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

The executive committee of the 31st Dis- 
trict Democratic Club in special session to- 
night has unanimously voted commendation 
of your committee for the enlightened atti- 
tude and spirit of fairness displayed in the 
conduct of your current hearings. Our club 
centered in the Nation’s largest voting dis- 
trict conducted a thorough housecleaning 
several years ago as our contribution to the 
integrity of the American political system. 
THIRTY FIRST DISTRICT DEMOCRATIC CLUB, 

JERRY Hacan, President. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., June 17, 1954. 
HOUSE UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

We wish to commend your committee for 
its aims and for the fairness it has demon- 
strated. As the city of Bellingham and the 
Democratic Party has been mentioned by 
some witnesses we wish to state that from 
bitter experience we have learned that the 
Communists only infiltrate an organization 
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they consider important for the purpose of 
destroying it. Therefore we of the Demo- 
cratic Party of Whatcom County expelled all 
members suspected of Communist leanings 
over 6 years ago, 
F. F. MERRICK, 
Chairman, Whatcom County Demo- 
cratic Central Committee. 
SEATTLE, WASH., June 19, 1954. 
UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

By unanimous vote on June 17, 1954, this 
organization not only endorses but congratu- 
lates your committee for bringing to the 
attention of the people of the Pacific North- 
west for the first time the fact that Seattle 
and vicinity is and has been for many years 
among the worst hotbeds of communistic 
activity in the United States. 

SUNSET REPUBLICAN CLUB, 
Mercer Island, Wash. 


SEATTLE, WasH., June 18, 1954. 
Congressman HAROLD VELDE, 
Chairman, Un-American Activities 
Committee, Seattle, Wash.: 
You have the wholehearted support of 32d 
District Republicans. Your committee is 
performing a great service to the American 


people. 
RICHARD RUOFF, 
State Representative, 32d District, 
King County. 


BELLINGHAM, Wast., June 16, 1954. 
Hon. HAROLD VELDE, 
Chairman, House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee, Seattle, Wash.: 
Whatcom County Young Republicans 
meeting tonight commend your committee 
for its untiring work in exposing Communist 
menace as an agency of Soviet aggression. 
We urge and support your continued effort 
maintaining, as always, the American tra- 
ditions of fair play while overcoming the 
obstacles of organized subversives and fifth- 
amendment Communists. Your efforts will 
continue to command the admiration and 
respect of our organization. 
Wuatcom County Youna REPUB- 
LICANS CLUB, 
ROBERT W. TESHERA, President. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., June 17, 1954. 
Hon. HAROLD VELDE, 
Chairman, House Un-American 
Activities Committee, 
Seattle, Wash.: 
Whatcom County Republican Club of over 
550 members, in monthly meeting, by unani- 
mous vote wishes to commend your com- 
mittee for the noble work in exposing a hot- 
bed of Communists, fellow travelers, and 
dupes in our Pacific Northwest. You can 
be assured that this work, so ably done by 
your committee, is welcomed by Republicans 
and all good Americans who have been worry- 
ing over this disgraceful situation. Keep up 
the good work; we're behind you. 
WHATCOM. County REPUBLICAN CLUB, 
Barney STEWART, President. 


OLYMPIA, WasH., June 17, 1954, 
Chairman HaroLD H. VELDE, 
House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

The Washington State Townsend Council, 
representing 72 chapters in this State, com- 
mend your committee for your effective work 
in the Pacific Northwest in exposing Com- 
munists and Communist Party activities. 
During your hearings references have been 
made to the Washington Pension Union and 
its activities among senior citizens. The 
Washington State Townsend Council wants 
the record to show that our. organization and 
its officers have never participated in or asso- 
ciated with the Washington Pension Union, 
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We do not approve of that organization’s 
tactics or its leadership. 
M. A. YARBORO, 
Legislative Director, 
Washington State Townsend Council, 


— 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 17, 1954. 
CHAIRMAN OF HEARING OF 
UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

The Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
of Western Washington wish to commend the 
investigation of un-American activities in 
our State. 

WOMEN'S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION 
oF WESTERN WASHINGTON. 


Morton, WasuH., June 18, 1954. 
HOUSE UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

We commend you for work you are doing. 
Hearing is being conducted in fair and im- 
partial manner. You are educating the 
whole Northwest. Keep it up. 

THE MORTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 19, 1954. 
House UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

We want to congratulate your committee 
on the fine work your committee has done in 
routing out those dirty Reds. We are con- 
vinced $75 per day expense account under 
which you operate has not deterred your 
motives or lengthened your stay. 

THE LITTLE MEN’s MARCHING AND 
CHOWDER ASSOCIATION. 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 19, 1954. 
VELDE COMMITTEE ACTING CHAIRMAN, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

Members of Carrol Club of Seattle com- 
mend your committee for its extremely 
valuable work; your treatment of witnesses 
is in the best tradition of American 
democracy. Congratulations. 

D. C. CASLIN, 
President, Carrol Club. 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 19, 1954. 
VELDE COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

Members of the West Virginia Club of 
Washington wish to commend you for your 
services to the American people. Please con- 
tinue the good work. 

ERNEST C. Gorr, President. 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 19, 1954. 
DONALD JACKSON, 
Chairman, House Committee of 
Un-American Activities, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

We or the Volunteers of America of Seattle 
and the Theodora Home for the Aged guests 
and staff wish to commend you on the 
wonderful work you are doing in our city. 

VOLUNTEERS OF AMERICA, 


EVERETT, WASH., June 19, 1954. 
UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 
Congratulations and keep up the good 
work. 
Mrs. VERN HENRY, 
President, Everett High School Parent- 
Teachers Association. 


SEATTLE, WasH., June 19, 1954. 
UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

Highline Business and Professional 
Womens Club wishes to congratulate the 
members of the committee on the fine way 
in which the hearings have been conducted. 

Mary Gay BELCHAM, 
President, 
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Buckiey, WasH., June 19, 1954. 
UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

We wholeheartedly approve of the work 
your committee is doing. Keep up the good 
work. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, BUCKLEY 
BOOSTERS CLUB. 


TACOMA, WASH., June 19, 1954. 
Representative JACKSON, 
Un-American Activities Committee, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Dear Str: Organized sportsmen in Pierce 
County serve as you do, youth and better 
sportsmen under good government. Our 
heartiest thanks for making this a better 
area for our kids and their dads to live in, 

Harry L. Hicorns, 
President, Pierce County Sportsmens 
Council, 


TACOMA, WasH., June 19, 1954. 
Representative JACKSON, 
Un-American Activities Committee, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Dear Sm: Clean living through good gov- 
ernment is our aim. Thanks for helping to 
keep it clean, 

Harry L. HIGGINS, 

Secretary, Gig Harbor Sportsmans Club, 


BREMERTON, WasH., June 19, 1954. 
HoUsE COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVI- 
TIES, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Sms: Congratulations to the committee for 
the fine work you are doing here in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. 

Navy Mornrns CLUB, No. 256. 


SEATTLE, WasH., June 19, 1954. 
Congressman JACKSON, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

Because America was asleep, Soviet Russia 
was successful in stealing the atomic bomb 
from us through the communistic apparatus 
operation here in the United States. Your 
committee is performing the same tasks that 
Paul Revere did for his country. As gradu- 
ates of an institution which has constantly 
taught the evils of communism based upon 
dialectic materialism for the past 40 years 
we humbly appreciate the work you are do- 
ing here. The time has come for America to 
wake up. Fighting communism is fighting 
for America, 

THe GRADUATES CLUB, 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 19, 1954. 
UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

The Pioneer Apartment Group, Inc., hearti- 
ly endorses your investigation in Seattle. 
This organization and its members offer its 
cooperation in any way to your committee. 
Keep up the good work, 

A. Zoprist, Secretary. 


RENTON, WAsH., June 18, 1954. 
VELDE COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

We deeply appreciate the privilege of hear- 
ing and seeing the excellent work you are 
doing. We wish you could remain longer, 
Congratulations. 

RENTON HIGHLAND IMPROVEMENT CLUB, 
TACOMA, WaSH., June 18, 1954. 
Un-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

Our group composed of representatives of 
veteran, fraternal, and civic organizations 
working together to celebrate our I Am an 
American Day, heartily approve and wish a 
success in your investigation of disloyal per- 
sons. 


TACOMA AMERICANIZATION COUNCIL, 
Mrs. N. V. GENNA, Treasurer, 
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Port TOWNSEND, WasH., June 19, 1954. 
COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
Seattle, Wash.: 
Doing a wonderful job. See it to the end 
of communism. 
W. D. Doane, 
West Side Director, Washington In- 
stitute of Social Welfare. 


RENTON, WASH., June 16, 1954. 
Hon. HaroLp H. VELDE, 
Chairman, House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee, Seattle, Wash.: 

We wish to commend your committee on 
its work in ferreting out the Communist ele- 
ments in our area. We wish to express our 
appreciation for your kind reception of our 
representative at your hearing yesterday. 

James E. HURNER, 
President, Renton Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. 


SEATTLE, WasH., June 17, 1954. 
VELDE COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

Lake City Commercial Club highly com- 
mends committee’s good work in exposing 
communistic activities in our city and in a 
truly democratic manner. 

Lake CITY COMMERCIAL CLUB. 


SEATTLE, WasH., June 17, 1954. 
VELDE COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

On behalf of 99 percent of the 98,000 resi- 
dents of the West Seattle area, which in- 
cludes Alki, may we congratulate the Velde 
committee for an outstanding public serv- 
ice which you are rendering our great city. 

West SEATTLE COMMERCIAL CLUB, 
Ortyn Haws, President. 
TED Best, Secretary. 


VASHON, WasH., June 19, 1954. 

HOUSE UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 
We, the members of Vashon Maury Grange, 

wish to congratulate the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee for its fairness 
and fine work in this hearing. 

LucILLE WaLLs, Worthy Master. 

OPAL ALDRIDGE, Secretary. 


SEATTLE, WAsH., June 17, 1954. 
Hon. DONALD L. JACKSON, 
House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

Recognizing the menace of communism 
the High Line Junior Chamber of Commerce 
wish to go on record wholeheartedly support- 
ing the work of the Velde committee. We 
would like to extend to the members of this 
committee our thanks and gratitude. If 
there is any way we young men of the south 
King County area can be of service we stand 
ready to do everything in our power to help 
preserve the American way of life, 

Sincerely yours, 
Roy Moore, 
Chairman, Public Affairs Committee, 
High Line Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 17, 1954. 
Representative VELDE, 
Chairman, Un-American Activities 
Committee, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

The officers and delegates of the Ameri- 
canization Bureau wish to extend congratu- 
lations to your committee for the splendid 
work being done by you in exposing the work 


of comm 
CLARA Deaton, President. 
VIRGINIA MAHNKEY, 
Recording Secretary. 
ELLA RAUTH, 
Junior Past President. 
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SEATTLE, WASH., June 15. 
Chairman HAROLD VELDE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

I wish to compliment you and your com- 
mittee on a fine effort to expose the Commu- 
nist traitors and their dupes here in the 
Northwest. In my opinion the fifth amend- 
ment was made for the guilty so that they 
would not have to incriminate themselves; 
therefore any one invoking the fifth amend- 
ment admits guilt. It is high time the 
American people awake to the dangers of the 
Communist traitors within the borders of 
this great Nation of ours and take action 
against them. 

ALLEN M. REECE, 
President, Seattle Chapter, Students 
for America. 


SEATTLE, WasH., June 18, 1954. 
DONALD JACKSON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee, Un-American 
Activities, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

Congratulations, gentlemen, on a tough 
job eloquently done. Your exemplary fair- 
ness and conscientiousness is a tribute to the 
Congress and bulwark for the American peo- 
ple. 

Barry & TAYLOR CATERERS, 

Crcm S. Beatry, President. 

MARSHALL W. TAYLOR 3d, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Tacoma, WASH., June 19, 1954. 
UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

I am impressed by the considerate fairness 
of your committee in revealing information 
about Communist activity in the Seattle area. 
Your discoveries and disclosures have con- 
firmed my own fears and suspicions regarding 
Communist infiltration in this area. I com- 
mend and congratulate your committee on 
its important work in educating our people 
of the dangers threatening our democratic 
institutions. z 

CHARLES T. BATTIN, 
Chairman, Department of Economics 
and Business Administration, College 
of Puget Sound, and Council Mem- 
ber, City of Tacoma, 


SEATTLE, WasH., June 19, 1954. 
VELDE COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash.: 
Congratulations on your good work and I 
hope it is a good clean sweep. 
Prerce’s JANITOR SERVICE. 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 17, 1954. 
Congressman VELDE, 
Un-American Activities Committee, 
Seattle Wash.: 

As a visitor to Seattle, I heard the red 
warning whistle at noon on Wednesday. It 
was not nearly as alarming as the testimony 
your committee is now hearing. Your fine 
work, gentlemen, is the only bomb shelter 
that can save us. 

MADGE DEMMER, 
Southwest Florist Representative for 
Telegraph Delivery Service, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
SEATTLE, WASH., June 19, 1954. 
Representative JACKSON, 

House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, Seattle, Wash.: 

Congratulations on your excellent work in 
Seattle. 

HowaRD FROST, 
Manager, Cimarron Insurance Co. 


DEMING, WASH., June 19, 1954. 
JACKSON, 
Acting Chairman, Un-American Activ- 
ities Committee, Seattle, Wash.: 
Congratulations on the wonderful job your 
committee is doing in exposing Communists 
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in Pacific Northwest. Too bad you could not 
have been here many years ago. 
HUGH GALBRAITH, 
Manager, Galbraith Bros. Logging Co. 


Mr. JACKSON. In conclusion, Mr. 
Speaker, I feel that I should include 
letters from the Honorable THomas M, 
PELLY, the Honorable Jack WESTLAND, 
and the Honorable Watt Horan, all of 
whom have informed the committee that 
many additional letters dealing with the 
hearings in the Pacific Northwest have 
been received by their offices, and that in 
all instances the letters have been most 
complimentary to the committee and to 
the conduct of the hearings. We also ap- 
preciate these expressions from our co- 
workers here in the House. 

The only opposition to the hearings 
which has been reported to us was that 
of the Americans for Democratic Action, 
which organization, if press reports are 
correct, passed a resolution following the 
departure of the committee from Seattle, 
deploring the hearings as un-American 
and devisive. Obviously, the opinion of 
the Americans for Democratic Action is 
not shared by the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the people of the Pacific North- 
west, as is evidenced by their gracious 
communications heretofore noted. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include at this point in my re- 
marks letters from the gentlemen from 
Washington, Mr. Horan, Mr. Petty, and 
Mr. WESTLAND. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

The letters referred to follow: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 6, 1954. 
Hon. DONALD L. JACKSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Don: I wish to personally thank and 
commend you and the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities for the outstanding 
hearings conducted in Seattle last month. 

It is truth that makes man free, and every 
citizen, vigilant in his loyalty to the Amer- 
ican ideal, must appreciate the committee's 
work in that regard. You and the other 
members were just, fair, and courteous. 

Such hearings are a protection to the in- 
nocent. They strengthen our America, 

Sincerely, 
WALT 
Walt Horan, 
Member of Congress. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 29, 1954. 
Hon. DONALD L. JACKSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear COLLEAGUE: I call your attention 
to the enclosed copies of my remarks in the 
House of Representatives on June 28, in con- 
nection with the recent hearings held by the 
Un-American Activities Committee in Seat- 
tle, Wash. Also enclosed is a clipping from 
the June 23 issue of the Washington State 
Labor News. 

Because of the enthusiastic reception ac- 
corded the committee by the people of Seat- 
tle and the unanimously favorable endorse- 
ment of its work by the press and the in- 
dividual citizens who have written to me as 
a result of the hearings, I feel it proper for 
me to express to you in this letter the ap- 
preciation of the city of Seattle for the fair 
and effective manner in which they were 
conducted. In a day when congressional in- 
vestigation is viewed with opprobrium in 
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some highly vocal quarters, the Seattle hear- 
ings have stressed the continuing need for 
disclosure of the Communist menace, and 
have emphasized the fact that congressional 
endeavors along these lines can be handled 
in a dignified manner without endangering 
the individual rights guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution. 

Speaking both for myself and for those who 
elected me to serve them in the House of 
Representatives, therefore, I compliment you 
and the other members of the committee 
on your work in Seattle. 

Kind personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
Tom 
Thomas M. Pelly. 
HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 1, 1954. 
Hon. DONALD L. JACKSON, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Don: It is a distinct pleasure for me 
to have the privilege of apprising you of the 
very favorable reaction to the hearings con- 
ducted by your subcommittee in Seattle last 
month. 

As you know, I was in my district for a 
couple of days immediately following the 
hearings, and I heard nothing but praise for 
the manner in which they were conducted. 
Particular emphasis has been placed by 
people to whom I have talked and by my 
correspondents on the great amount of pa- 
tience and forbearance shown by the com- 
mittee members in their interrogation of the 
witnesses. 

There is no doubt whatever in my mind 
that these hearings were of great benefit to 
the people of the Pacific Northwest in bring- 
ing to their attention the ever-present threat 
of the Communist Party to our Nation and 
its institutions. I am entirely sure that as a 
result of seeing and listening to the hearings, 
a great many people in and around Seattle 
have an entirely changed perspective regard- 
ing the hearings of congressional investigat- 
ing committees in general and of the Un- 
American Activities Committee in particular. 

Please convey to the members of your sub- 
committee the sincere thanks and apprecia- 
tion of a multitude of people in my congres- 
sional district. To these I most respectfully 
and forcefully add my own. 

Sincerely yours, 
JACK WESTLAND, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, I fur- 
ther ask unanimous consent that the 
other Members in the House comprising 
the delegations from the State of Wash- 
ington and from the State of Oregon be 
granted 3 legislative days in which to 
make whatever insertions they may de- 
sire to make in the Recorp on this 
subject. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 6, 1954. 
Hon. DONALD L. JACKSON, 
Member, Un-American Activities 
Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear DON: You, as a member of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, will be 
interested to know that I have received many 
letters during the past 2 weeks praising your 
committee for the excellent hearings into 
communism it conducted last month in 
Seattle. 

These letters spoke of the hearings of your 
committee as being fair, objective, construc- 
tive, and result producing. 

I followed these hearings, as best I could 
by reading the newspaper reports on them. 
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I concur in the sentiment that the Seattle 
hearings on communism were fair and most 
constructive. Your conrmittee, in my opin- 
ion, deserves all the fine things that are being 
said about it by members of Pacific North- 
west business, labor, veterans, patriotic, and 
other organizations. 
Sincerely yours, 
RUSSELL V. Mack, 
Member of Congress. 
Jury 2, 1954. 
Hon. DONALD L. JACKSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN JACKSON: I want to let 
you know that the overwhelming consensus 
of reports reaching me on the recent hear- 
ings in Seattle by the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities is that the hearings 
were extremely well conducted. 

While I was unable to be present at the 
hearings, it is apparent to me that the com- 
mittee and its staff created an atmosphere 
of fairness and consideration for the rights 
of witnesses and others which is most com- 
mendable. 

This corroborates in my mind a view I long 
have held—that congressional committees 
have a legitimate place in the investigative 
field so long as they conduct themselves tem- 
perately and provide proper safeguards for 
the rights of persons involved in investiga- 
tions. 

Sincerely yours, 
Don MAGNUSON, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker. will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The gentleman ex- 
presses a hope that the Committee on 
Un-American Activities or other con- 
gressional investigating committees may 
receive fair treatment at the hands of 
the local columnists and commentators. 
I might hold out, and it may be difficult 
for the gentleman to believe, a little hope 
to him. Recently the other body held 
an investigation that was highly contro- 
versial and was televised. I have been 
informed by my friends of the press that 
while the reporting of that event by some 
commentators and columnists was as 
usual not representative of the facts, in 
that case letters poured in to these writ- 
ers saying that that was not the way 
the people writing the letters had ob- 
served the hearings. They had fol- 
lowed them on television, and they said 
that the reports over the radio or in the 
columns were not as they had seen the 
events. So perhaps television may have 
a tendency to bring some of the facts of 
the case to the people. 

Mr. JACKSON. I think that the ad- 
vent of television is going to require some 
of the columnists and commentators to 
hew a little closer to the elusive line of 
truth than they have been accustomed 
to in the past. Certainly I have received, 
since the San Diego and Seattle hearings, 
columns—I will refrain from mention- 
ing the names of the columnists—which 
they had written relative to congres- 
sional investigations in general. The in- 
dividuals writing said, “How can this be 
true? We have just watched your com- 
mittee hearings. We know that the goal 
of the columnists in question is, as it has 
always been, the destruction of congres- 
sional investigations, particularly those 
investigations in the area of Communist 
infiltration. These few Communist apol- 
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ogists cannot be expected to deviate from 
that position. That is their dedicated 
goal and that goal they will pursue. 
However, for our purpose, we shall be 
content if Members of the House of 
Representatives have an opportunity to 
assess the work of the committee on the 
basis of such documentation as your 
committee has received from those who 
saw the hearings in the Seattle area and 
elsewhere.” 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. PRIEST] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked the indulgence of the House this 
afternoon to discuss some aspects of 
what to me appears to be a matter of 
rather pressing public concern. It is a 
matter, I think, of national concern. On 
last Friday, I introduced a joint resolu- 
tion, the substance of which is as fol- 
lows: Resolved, That the authority of 
the Atomic Energy Commission to enter 
into contracts for electric power service 
extends only to contracts with persons 
who agree to supply the contractual 
amount of electric power service directly 
to the installations of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. é 

This question, Mr. Speaker, I think is 
one that is far broader than the ques- 
tion of public versus private power, and 
I shall not go into a discussion of the 
merits or demerits of public versus pri- 
vate power. This question is even 
broader than the question of what effect 
it might have on the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

As Members of the House no doubt 
are all aware, some few weeks ago the 
President, through the Bureau of the 
Budget, ordered the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to sign a specific contract with 
a specific utility, a contract for 25 years, 
a contract involving the building of a 
new steam plant at West Memphis in 
Arkansas at a cost of $107 million—a 
contract which the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has been told to sign, but a con- 
tract which will not supply electric 
power to the Atomic Energy Commission. 

The background of this situation, as 
most all of you are aware, if you recall 
the debate during the consideration of 
the independent offices appropriation 
bill this year, stems from a directive in 
the budget message for the coming fiscal 
year. That message simply was that the 
Atomic Energy Commission was to nego- 
tiate with private utilities in an effort 
to sign contracts for approximately 
600,000 kilowatts of electricity to replace 
that amount of electricity which the 
Commission is now buying from the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, and under 
a contract with the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. It has been admitted for 
some time by all who know the situation, 
including the private utilities, that by 
1957 there will be a rather serious elec- 
tric power shortage in the west Tennes- 
see area due largely to the fact that a 
very large amount of power now is be- 
ing supplied the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission at Paducah, Ky. 
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Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the distin- 
guished dean of the Tennessee delega- 
tion, the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Cooprr!. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend my distinguished colleague from 
Tennessee, the distinguished gentleman 
who is now addressing us, for bringing 
this matter to the attention of the 
House, and also commend him for his 
introduction of the resolution mentioned 
by him. I wish to assure him of my 
very strong support of that resolution. 
I am sure my colleague will recall that 
in the speech I made in the House of 
Representatives on February 2, of this 
year, I endeavored to point out the sit- 
uation as it existed, and at that time 
I predicted the very thing that is now 
happening. I recall the gentleman 
asked me to yield and commented at 
that time. I believe the gentleman will 
now agree that the prediction I made 
at that time is what is now occurring 
with respect to the subject he is discus- 
sing at the present time. 

Mr. PRIEST. I recall very distinctly 
the speech made at that time by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Tennessee. 
I know he said that he had come to his 
conclusions rather reluctantly, but 
nevertheless at that time they were firm 
conclusions, and he did at that time 
predict just about what has happened 
in this particular situation. 

Mr. COOPER. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I am sure he will also agree 
that 20 years ago last month the Con- 
gress created the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, and the production of power 
for the use of the people was one of the 
major tasks assigned to this great agency 
of regional resource development. The 
TVA has been of untold benefit to the 
region and the entire Nation. Today, 
by act of Congress, it has become the sole 
supplier of electricity in an area of 80,000 
square miles. Five million people depend 
upon it for all of the energy they use in 
their homes, on their farms, and in their 
business enterprises. I believe the gen- 
tleman will also agree that the facts 
show that by 1955 the equivalent of all 
of the hydroelectric energy of the entire 
TVA system, will be required by the 
Atomic Energy Commission alone. I 
agree with the gentleman that with this 
great agency available, and certainly the 
proper one that should provide this 
power, it is indeed most unfortunate that 
the President of the United States has 
directed the Atomic Energy Commission 
to enter into this contract with private 
power companies at what will certainly 
be an additional cost to the Government. 

Mr. PRIEST. I thank the gentleman 
for his very apt comments. 

Now, may I proceed for just a few 
minutes to lay the groundwork for some 
things that may come. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield briefly? 

Mr. PRIEST. Yes; I yield briefly. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The gentleman spoke 
of a contract with a private utility. It 
is a combination being created especially 
for this purpose. 

Mr. PRIEST. I thank the gentleman. 
I was going to explain that particular 
situation. As a matter of fact, I believe 
it is the Mid-South Utilities Co., Inc., 
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and the Southern Co. who are yet to 
form a third company for the purpose of 
entering into this contract. That is the 
situation, I believe, insofar as the con- 
tract is concerned. 

Now let me proceed for a few minutes, 
and then I shall yield as liberally as time 
will permit. As I had previously stated, 
the basis for denying TVA any new funds 
for new steam-plant construction was 
this directive in the Bureau of the 
Budget that the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion should seek to obtain its power from 
some other source—600,000 kilowatts. 
Therefore, there was no appropriation of 
any new money for construction in the 
appropriation bill for the next fiscal 
year. That was the basis for refusing 
these funds. In face of the fact that ad- 
ditional generation is necessary—and 
everybody admits it is necessary—we 
come to the situation which I think is a 
matter of national concern. I believe 
that it isa matter that in a sense involves 
the integrity of the Congress, and cer- 
tainly the independence of an independ- 
ent commission created by the Congress 
to do a very particular job. What was 
that job? That job is to assure that 
America will maintain the lead in the 
field of nuclear atomic weapons and 
thermonuclear fissions, and all of these 
related subjects. That was the purpose 
for the creation of the Atomic Energy 
Commission; and now we find a situa- 
tion facing the Commission, a situation 
which the Commission, at least three 
members of the Commission deplore, a 
situation in which the Commission is be- 
ing told to sign a specific contract, in 
effect to become a broker, not for power 
that the Commission will use itself, but 
for power that is to be fed into the TVA 
system to be used by the domestic, the 
commercial, and the industrial con- 
sumers of the Memphis area and that 
section of west Tennessee. 

The TVA was not directed to enter into 
such a contract, but the Atomic Energy 
Commission was directed to do it for 
TVA. That presents a situation that I 
believe challenges every Member of the 
House of Representatives if we are in- 
terested in sound administration of a 
great Commission with a terrifically im- 
portant job to do. 

I repeat what I have said a number 
of times since this situation developed, 
that the Atomic Energy Commission has 
no business in the power field. It was 
not created for that purpose. Its pur- 
pose is well stated in the act that sets it 
up as a Commission of this Government. 
It is not in the power business; it should 
not be in the power business. 

I feel that there are so many com- 
pelling reasons why this contract should 
not be negotiated, and signed at this 
time that I want to express the hope 
here on the floor today that the Presi- 
dent, perhaps being further apprised of 
the situation, will withdraw that order; 
and I do express that hope. 

If that order is not withdrawn I want 
to express the very sincere hope that the 
Joint Committee of the House and Sen- 
ate on Atomic Energy will hold some 
hearing on the joint. resolution that I 


introduced Friday. I believe a similar 
resolution was introduced in the other 


body by the senior Senator from my own 
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State, the gentleman from Tennessee, 
Mr. KEFAUVER. 

There is more, than the question of 
administration here involved. I think 
we must look at the economic aspects of 
it. I understand that a representative 
of Dixon and Yates, on last Friday testi- 
fied before a subcommittee in the other 
body, that this group of utilities which 
is to be given this contract had no speci- 
fications for the type of plant they were 
to build when they made their offer on 
April 10. 

The location of the plant will be more 
than 200 miles from the nearest atomic 
energy installation. Even at the mini- 
mum, the extra cost for this amount of 
power to the American taxpayers will 
be at least $92 million over the period of 
25 years. And, mark this: Every year, 
every year for 25 years, when the Sub- 
committee on Independent Offices 
brings that appropriation bill to this 
House it must include from $3 million to 
$5 million more money than it other- 
wise would include because of this con- 
tract. And that will happen not just 
this year and next year, but for 25 years, 
every year from $3 million to $5 million 
more. 

And what is that money being used 
for? It is being used in effect to pay 
taxes of this company in the State of 
Arkansas. The claim is made that the 
additional cost of from $3 million to $5 
million will come about because the TVA 
does not pay Federal taxes, Then it is 
quite logical, I believe, to say that if that 
is the reason for the additional cost, 
then the $3 million to $5 million is to 
pay those taxes of this private group. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, 

Mr. COOPER. It is not only true that 
something like $100 million additional 
cost will have to be paid by the taxpayers 
of the United States, but an important 
point to bear in mind is that at the end 
of the contract if this power is provided 
by the Tennessee Valley Authority then 
the facilities all belong to the Govern- 
ment. In the case of the private power 
companies at that time they will all be- 
long to the private companies. 

Mr. PRIEST. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. I was coming to that point and 
I am glad he brought it out at this par- 
ticular time. 

Going one step farther, if the appro- 
priation bill a year ago had contained 
funds to begin some steam-plant con- 
struction at the Fulton plant—the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee offered an 
amendment at that time attempting to 
get those funds into the bill—if that 
amendment had been approved, or if 
the committee originally had brought 
in an appropriation for steam-plant 
construction at Fulton or elsewhere in 
that particular area, then we would be 
well on our way today toward providing 
the 600,000 additional kilowatts that 
will be necessary. Let us keep this for- 
ever in mind: Some people have argued 
about the question of the subsidization 
of TVA power rates. I am not going 
into that discussion at all. But let me 
say if there is subsidization of rates, 
then who is better in position to accept 
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the benefit of it than a Government 
agency which will use by next year all 
of the hydroelectric-power output of the 
whole Tennessee Valley Authority? 
That is the Atomic Energy Commission. 
Both of these are Government agencies, 
yet we find here what to me appears to 
be a paradoxical situation of one Gov- 
ernment agency being told to sign a 
contract with a group of private utilities 
to furnish power for another Govern- 
ment agency from which the first Gov- 
ernment agency is purchasing a huge 
block of power today. 

Mr. Speaker, either the President was 
misdirected in this matter or has mis- 
interpreted the facts before him. When 
he issued the order to do away with any 
competitive bidding, to sign a particular 
contract with certain utilities to supply 
power not for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission but to be fed into the TVA sys- 
tem, he apparently had not considered 
the far-reaching national significance of 
such action. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. MURRAY. I wish to strongly en- 
dorse the position taken by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee and concur whole- 
heartedly in his remarks. The directive 
of the President is most unfortunate and 
most regrettable. It does an injustice 
to the Atomic Energy Commission. It 
makes merely a token of the Commis- 
sion. The President has given us to un- 
derstand through the budget message of 
last January that the Tennessee Valley 
Authority needed additional power, that 
it would be relieved of 500,000 to 600,000 
kilowatts of power to be furnished at the 
Paducah atomic-energy plant and that 
some private utility would be given the 
contract to furnish a similar amount of 
power to the atomic-energy plant at 
Paducah. 

Now, the very contrary has happened. 
The TVA is not being relieved of any 
power liability there at Paducah. It is 
unfortunate that the President, through 
this directive, has ordered the Atomic 
Energy Commission to enter into a con- 
tract with a holding utility company for 
a period of 25 years to build a steam 
plant across the river from Memphis, 
Tenn., over in west Arkansas. The peo- 
ple of Memphis, Tenn., do not want this 
plant across the river in West Memphis 
because of the proximity of the plant to 
the city, because it will be a coal-steam 
plant and because of the sulfur and other 
objectionable factors in connection with 
the steam-plant operation. 

I am hopeful that the President will 
further study this question, will get all 
the facts and get the true picture, then 
hold up this directive. I believe if he 
will go into the situation thoroughly he 
will realize the great mistake he has 
made and then rescind this order or 
directive. 

Mr. PRIEST. I appreciate very much 
the apt conclusion of the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Murray]. 

Mr. Speaker, I simply want to read at 
this point a paragraph of an editorial 
appearing today in the Washington 
News. The title of that editorial is 
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“Peddling Private Power Is No Job For 
AEC.” 

Here is one paragraph: 

If this was a delegated decision by Mr. 
Eisenhower then some subordinate has put 
him in an absurd position. If he acted with 
all the facts before his eyes then he mis- 
interpreted the facts. 


And that is in line with the conclusion 
of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
MURRAY]. 

Now, one further point on that par- 
ticular phase of the subject. Last week 
at his press conference the President 
said in response to a question that he 
wanted some more time to study TVA 
from many different angles. Well, let 
me say this, and I say it in all serious- 
ness, a 25-year contract that will cost 
the people of the United States approxi- 
mately $100 million will prove to be one 
of the most expensive studies of any 
Government agency on record. There is 
no question about that. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. GATHINGS. The gentleman said 
that in 25 years this contract will cost 
$100 million. Is that correct? 

Mr. PRIEST. It depends on the esti- 
mate. The Dixon-Yates estimate is $92 
million plus. Other estimates range up 
as high as $139 million. So it depends 
on whose estimate you accept. But, the 
minimum estimate is about $92 million. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Has not the gentle- 
man seen the statement recently issued 
by the Bureau of the Budget, the Execu- 
tive Office of the President, showing a 
study made by that Bureau as to the 
cost, the present cost, of the TVA fur- 
nishing power at Paducah and the 
Dixon-Yates proposal? Did the gentle- 
man see that? 

Mr. PRIEST. I have seen an analysis 
of the cost over a 25-year period under 
TVA power under the present contract 
that is in effect, and under the contract 
proposed by Dixon-Yates, and the mini- 
mum extra cost is about $92 million. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Well, now, this 
statement here, which I do not assume 
that the gentleman would contradict, 
shows a difference of only $282,000 a year 
after Federal taxes have been paid; 
$282,000 additional cost. That is what 
the Bureau of the Budget says it will 
cost after taking out Federal taxes. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. COOPER. The great difficulty 
about the statement made by my good 
friend and neighbor, the distinguished 
gentleman from Arkansas, is that he is 
relying upon the Bureau of the Budget 
for his figures and his statement, while 
it is the Bureau of the Budget that com- 
mitted this most unfortunate and re- 
grettable act of directing the Atomic 
Energy Commission to enter into this 
contract in the first place. Certainly 
they will try to justify the position they 
have taken. But, I invite the attention 
of the gentleman to the fact that in the 
speech I made in this House on February 
2 of this year I included considerable 
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information about the actual experience 
that came about by comparing the action 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority with 
their plant at Shawnee and the private 
utility companies with their plant at 
Joppa. And, I invite attention to the 
information that I included in my speech 
on February 2 that shows very clearly 
that the Tennessee Valley Authority has 
by far the most favorable record so far 
as producing power in comparison with 
the private companies. You have an 
actual situation existing there at Shaw- 
nee and Joppa, just across the river from 
each other, and when you study that 
information there can be only one con- 
clusion, and that is that TVA has far 
the superior record. 

Mr. PRIEST. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The gentleman does 
not want a statement like that to stand 
unanswered. First of all, the gentle- 
man says that this is going to cost $92 
million more. And the gentleman from 
Tennessee questions that as being a 
Bureau of the Budget figure. 

Mr. PRIEST. No; the gentleman 
from Tennessee stands on that figure of 
approximately $92 million more, as a 
figure given by Dixon-Yates. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Then let me give the 
gentleman a figure out of the congres- 
sional committee. As the gentleman 
well knows, both the AEC and the TVA 
come to my subcommittee for their ap- 
propriations. Who does the gentleman 
from Tennessee think is going to supply 
the money to build the TVA plant if 
it were built? The taxpayers of the 
United States. 

Mr. PRIEST. And after 40 years, it 
will be completely paid for and it be- 
longs to the people, may I say to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. That is a contro- 
versial question. I am not going to 
take the time of the gentleman to dis- 
cuss it now but after the gentleman has 
finished, and at the most opportune 
time, I shall ask the Speaker and the 
House for permission to address the 
House for 10 minutes to give the answers 
to some of these questions that are be- 
ing asked. I hope the gentleman will 
give me the opportunity to make my 
request. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield at that point, I 
have a special order following the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. PRIEST]. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I shall ask for that 
permission at the proper time. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, there are 
a great many aspects of this problem, 
but I note on the floor the distinguished 
gentleman from California [Mr. HOLI- 
FIELD], who is a member of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, who has 
very forcefuly and forthrightly brought 
this matter to the attention of the Amer- 
ican public and has very consistently 
kept it before them. I should like in a 
moment to yield to him to discuss some 
of the details of the contract which he 
has studied and analyzed very carefully, 
but first I yield to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. ABERNETHY]. 
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Mr. ABERNETHY. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding to me. I simply 
would like to make one or two brief ob- 
servations. 

First I want to congratulate the gen- 
tleman on his statement. He has made 
a very fine statement, one that the en- 
tire membership of the House will be 
interested in. 

I want to associate myself also with 
the gentleman in the views that he has 
expressed. The resolution which he in- 
troduced should have the consideration 
of the House and I hope it will have. 
Certainly I shall do everything in my 
power to see that the House considers it. 

The colloquy that has just taken 
place on the floor between the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Priest] and 
the gentleman from Arkansas, my good 
friend [Mr. Gatutncs], the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Cooper], and the 
gentleman from California (Mr. PHIL- 
Lips] is just further evidence of the fact 
that we have no business trying to mix 
private and public power. You cannot 
mix them. You cannot any more mix 
private and public power than you can 
mix oil and water. This debate could go 
on for ages, for time immemorial, and 
there would be charges and counter- 
charges, claims and counterclaims, and 
there would never be a time when we 
could all possibly reach an agreement on 
this particular point. You cannot mix 
these two things. 

I think it is very unfortunate that the 
President of the United States, particu- 
larly after the commitments which he 
made to the people of the Tennessee Val- 
ley, has now come forward with a pro- 
gram which will have the effect of mix- 
ing private and public power which, in 
my judgment, just cannot be done. 

This is the second step in the destruc- 
tion of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
The first step was the denial of adequate 
appropriations which had the effect of 
choking off the circulation of its blood. 
The second step is the effort to take what 
is left of it and mix it with private power. 
The two just will not mix. 

Like the gentleman from Tennessee, I 
hope the President will reconsider this 
matter and that he will suggest that a 
committee of the Congress take the op- 
portunity to thoroughly consider it be- 
fore any contracts are signed. 

Mr. PRIEST. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. MURRAY. This directive is sub- 
ject to further criticism because it does 
violence to open competitive bidding. 
The President’s directive ordered the 
Atomic Energy Commission to execute 
this contract with a certain holding firm. 
The General Accounting Office, through 
the Attorney General, has criticized that 
action because it does not give open 
competitive bidding. 

Mr. PRIEST. I thank the gentleman. 
That is one thing I tried to emphasize 
in the beginning, that it was not just a 
question of signing a contract but a spe- 
cific contract with a specific syndicate of 
utilities, and without any competitive 
bidding. 
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Mr. MURRAY. I understand that 
another syndicate representing private 
utility concerns has offered to furnish 
this power at a far cheaper rate than the 
concern covered by the directive of the 
Chief Executive. 

Mr. PRIEST. That is my under- 
standing also. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Is that other con- 
cern within the favor of the administra- 
tion or not? 

Mr. PRIEST. Iam sorry to say to the 
gentleman I do not have the facts. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Evidently it is 
not. 

Mr. PRIEST. Apparently not, in view 
of the fact that no competitive bids were 
taken whatsoever with reference to this 
particular contract which the Atomic 
Energy Commission was ordered to sign. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. GATHINGS. I want to refer to 
the words of the able gentleman from 
Mississippi. He said these two things 
cannot mix, that you cannot take public 
power and mix it with private power. 
For a number of years a considerable 
quantity of power has been furnished by 
the Arkansas Power & Light Co., pumped 
into the TVA system there at Memphis; 
about 12 percent. 

Mr. PRIEST. The TVA contracted 
for that when they needed it. There has 
been always a very pleasant working 
relationship between TVA and the sur- 
rounding utilities. Each one has sup- 
plied power for the other at various times 
during peak periods on a very harmoni- 
ous relationship basis. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The facts are 
that the Tennessee Valley Authority 
Board has been relegated to a secondary 
position and is not given the opportu- 
nity to say whether this thing is good or 
bad, right or wrong, or in the interests of 
the people who purchase power from it. 
Now, instead of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority Board having the complete ruling 
authority over the power which it is sup- 
posed to distribute it will be forced to 
operate in a secondary fashion and listen 
to another board, and even to a private 
power company, before it can distribute 
all the power at its command. Certainly 
you cannot mix these two things in this 
fashion, because in so doing you take 
away from the TVA Board its complete 
power to rule and operate this Tennessee 
Valley Authority, which it is supposed to 
have. 

Mr. PRIEST. The gentleman has 
very aptly, as usual, put his finger on the 
very heart of this pressing problem. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield at this time to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. HOLI- 
FIELD]. Along with yielding to him, I 
want to express to him my deep appre- 
ciation for the public service he has ren- 
dered in keeping this matter alive and 
in going into such an apt analysis of the 
situation. 

Mr. COOPER. If the gentleman will 
yield, I am sure we express the true sen- 
timent and feeling of those in the Ten- 
nessee Valley area when we express to 
the gentleman from California our very 
deep appreciation for the very great serv- 
ice rendered by him not only to the people 
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or the Tennessee Valley area but to the 
people of the United States. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I appreciate very 
much the kind words my two colleagues 
from Tennessee have expressed, and I 
assure them my interest in this matter 
has been as far as I can determine an in- 
terest that is, I believe, allied with the 
public interest. My first indication of 
this particular project came with the 
speech of the gentleman from Tennessee 
Mr. Cooper] earlier in the year. And 
later on by a speech by the junior Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] and of 
course, I heard the speech of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Priest] today. 
Along in May sometime, I began to make 
inquiries as a member of the Atomic 
Energy Commission with regard to this 
matter because the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has been designated by the Pres- 
ident to negotiate and sign this contract 
with a private utility company on behalf 
of the power needs—the commercial, in- 
dustrial, and residential power needs of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority in the 
Southwest TVA area. I think it might 
be well, as I do not intend to indulge to- 
day in a discussion of public power versus 
private power because I believe that the 
gentlemen from Tennessee and the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi, Members who 
are affected in that particular area, can 
well explain their position and defend 
the record of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority without any assistance from me, 
but I do want to say something of the 
technical, legal, and legislative back- 
ground of this affair. In 1950 and 1951, 
certain plants of the Atomic Energy 
Commission were planned to be built at 
Portsmouth, Ohio, and Paducah, Ky., at 
the northeast and northwest corners, you 
might say, of the State of Tennessee. 
That authorization was given in a rider 
on an appropriation bill for the AEC to 
negotiate contracts with private power 
utilities as well as the Tennessee Valley 
Authority for the supplying of their elec- 
trical needs. In January of 1951, a 
group of five private utility companies, 
which later became known as the Elec- 
tric Energy, Inc., received a memoran- 
dum opinion from the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission allowing them to 
form a corporation for the purpose of 
supplying this energy to the atomic 
energy plant at Paducah, Ky. On No- 
vember 7, 1952, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission also gave a memo- 
randum opinion of approval—a contin- 
gent approval in both instances I might 
add—to a group of some 11 companies 
which became known as the Ohio Valley 
Electric Corp., otherwise known as OVEC, 
In both instances, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission waived the usual 
procedures for full hearings before allow- 
ing utility companies to receive approval 
for the funding of their bonded indebted- 
ness. They specifically said in this 
waiver that they were merely postponing 
this approval and were making this post- 
ponement on the ground of defense needs 
of the Nation and the “exigencies of de- 
fense,” which is the language they used. 
It might be noted that all of the electric 
energy produced by the Electric Energy, 
Inc., group in Paducah, Ky., and the Ohio 
Valley Electric Corp. at Portsmouth was 
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delivered to an AEC facility and used in 
that facility and not elsewhere. Inmak- 
ing these contracts with these companies, 
the Atomic Energy Commission realized 
it was on very thin ice legislatively speak- 
ing, and they were told to come to the 
Congress and get legislation passed that 
would authorize from a legislative stand- 
point these tremendous contracts—one 
at the Portsmouth facility amounting to 
over $400 million, and one at Paducah, 
the facility of the Electric Energy, Inc., 
running over $207 million. So they ap- 
peared before our committee last year on 
April 28 and on June 10, and they asked 
for legislative authorization. A bill was 
produced before us, and it might be well 
to go back into the hearings to find out 
what this bill meant at that time. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the REC- 
on the complete text of section 12 (b) of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, as 
amended, which was carried over in the 
pending bill H. R. 9757 and is designated 
as section 164. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

Sec. 164. The Commission is authorized in 
connection with the construction or opera- 
tion of the Oak Ridge, Paducah, and Ports- 
mouth installations of the Commission, 
without regard to section 3679 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, as amended, to enter into new 
contracts or modify or confirm existing con- 
tracts to provide for electric utility services 
for periods not exceeding 25 years, and such 
contracts shall be subject to termination by 
the Commission upon payment of cancella- 
tion costs as provided in such contracts, and 
any appropriation presently or hereafter 
made available to the Commission shall be 
available for the payment of such cancella- 
tion costs. Any such cancellation payments 
shall be taken into consideration in deter- 
mination of the rate to be charged in the 
event the Commission or any other agency 
of the Federal Government shall purchase 
electric utility services from the contractor 
subsequent to the cancellation and during 
the life of the original contract. 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I refer 
to the language in this section 164, which 
is in the pending bill, with the under- 
standing that it is a verbatim copy of 
section 12 (d) of the 1946 act, as 
amended, section 12 (d) being passed in 
August 1953, and legalizing, legislatively, 
you might say, negotiations and tenta- 
tive contracts which had been entered 
into on the basis of riders in previous 
appropriation bills. 

In questioning Mr. Boyer, who at that 
time was general manager of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and was before our 
committee speaking for the Commis- 
sion—and you will find these quotations 
in legislation concerning long-term util- 
ity contracts—hearings before the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, hearings 
held April 28 and June 10—and I turn 
to page 22 and I quote in answer to a 
question by myself, Mr. Boyer’s language. 

He said: 

If you will notice the language we are 
proposing “The Atomic Energy Commission 
is authorized in connection with the con- 
struction and operation of the Oak Ridge, 
Paducah, and Portsmouth installations of 


the Commission, without regard to section 
3679 of the Revised Statutes.” 
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In other words, it is limited to the 
power requirements for those three in- 
stallations. It is not a wide open au- 
thority. 

Then I turn to page 43 of the same 
hearings, and Mr. Boyer, in answer to 
a remark by Congressman HinsHaw, of 
California, said: 

The proviso in the Supplemental Appro- 
priation Act of 1953 is the proviso that gives 
us the authority to make this contract or 
make these contracts, and it is essentially 
the same language as this, except that as it 
will now be written it will limit it to Oak 
Ridge, Paducah, and Portsmouth. 


Now I turn to some additional lan- 
guage, which appears on page 36 and 
page 37 of the same hearings. The gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. HinsHaw] 
said: 


Mr. Chairman, this appears to be an au- 
thorization to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion existing in law from now on to enter 
into new contracts and revise contracts and 
so forth, in connection with supplying of 
power for any activity the Commission 
undertakes. 


The gentleman from California [Mr, 
HinsHAw] continues: 

I do not think that the committee is ready 
to go that far, that they have been consider- 
ing the power situation in the vicinity of 
Portsmouth, and also in the Tennessee Val- 
ley, but I doubt that the committee is ready 
to give a carte blanche over the entire sys- 
tem as being presently operated by the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and to be un- 
limited as to the date, the times in which 
such contracts can be entered into, and their 
termination, the cancellation costs or any- 
thing else. 

That is all I have to say. I personally 
would object to such legislation on that 
ground. 


Further on page 37, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HINSHAwI said: 


I think the legislation ought to contain 
a limitation that it applies to these par- 
ticular contracts that are to be issued and 
which have been brought before the com- 
mittee and the committee has had a chance 
to look at and criticize. That is not saying 
anything about any future contracts that 
may be entered into, 

The committee has, or will, I presume, by 
this action give approval to these contracts 
that have been entered into. As to future 
contracts and termination costs, I think we 
would be under very great criticism on the 
part of the Congress if we should enter into 
them in blank. 


I read these remarks and this testi- 
mony before our committee to indicate 
to the Members of this Congress that it 
was never contemplated that the Atomic 
Energy Commission should be given the 
authority to make electric utility con- 
tracts for 25 years, mind you, for any 
other facility than those three facilities 
named in the section. 

And I read to you the pertinent part 
of section 164: 

The Commission is authorized in connec- 
tion with the construction or operation of 
the Oak Ridge, Paducah, and Portsmouth 
installations of the Commission without re- 
gard to section 3679 of the Revised Statutes, 


as amended, to enter into new contracts or 


modify or confirm existing contracts to pro- 
vide for electric utility services for periods 
not exceeding 25 years. 


That is the pertinent part. The ref- 
erence to section 3579 of the Revised 
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Statutes does not have the meaning that 
we are giving to them power to make 25- 
year contracts where no other agency 
of Government that I know of is given 
that particular power. 

So my position is, and has been, this: 
That the President of the United States 
has been ill advised and misinformed 
when he was persuaded or advised to 
recommend that the Atomic Energy 
Commission, because of the fact that it 
had a 25-year contracting privilege, 
should be used to become in effect a 
power broker to contract with a private- 
utility company to supply electrical en- 
ergy—not to its own facilities—not one 
kilowatt to its own facilities—but to the 
Tennessee Valley Authority grid, in the 
southwest area of the Tennessee Valley 
grid, for commercial, residential, and in- 
dustrial uses. 

Mind you, this energy does not go into 
defense plants outside or within the 
Atomic Energy Commission; it goes into 
the power needs of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and the people within that 
direct area. 

The President has issued this direc- 
tive and told the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to proceed to negotiate and sign 
this contract. We are faced here with 
this situation: The Congress of the 
United States has established an Atomic 
Energy Commission for the purpose of 
producing nuclear power for the defense 
of our Nation in atomic and hydrogen 
weapons of all kinds. It was for that 
purpose that it was created, and neces- 
sary to that purpose was the necessity 
to have electrical energy to operate these 
great plants, plants which are using at 
this time 5 percent and more of the total 
electrical energy output of the United 
States. When it became necessary to 
have additional power other than that 
supplied by the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority to the Oak Ridge plant these 
long-range contracts were authorized in 
the two instances that I have noted, at 
Portsmouth and at Paducah. 

The hearings, the remarks of commit- 
tee members, the statement of the gen- 
eral manager before us, and other testi- 
mony which I have presented, which is 
in the hearings and which is in the dis- 
cussion in the appropriation testimony 
sought to tie that contracting power 
down. 

The Atomic Energy Commission is an 
independent agency of the Government, 
It operates under the law, the McMahon 
Act, which we passed to guide its ad- 
ministrative actions. It does not operate 
under the direction of the President of 
the United States except in certain spe- 
cific instances, which are written into 
the Atomic Energy Act, and those in- 
stances have to do with the deployment 
of weapons, with the setting of the 
amount of nuclear material that is in- 
tended to be produced annually, and 
other actions specifically concerned with 
the national defense. So it is my con- 
sidered judgment that the President has 
gone beyond the power and authority 
given to the Atomic Energy Commission 
in its basic authorizing legislation. If 
he has done that, then, clearly the AEC 
Commissioners are acting beyond their 
authority and clearly their acts are 
subject to challenge, both legally and 
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by the Congress of the United States, 
because where the President in many 
instances has been loathe to desert the 
executive halls and try to influence the 
legislative body, in this instance he has 
deserted the executive position, in my 
opinion, and he has directed an inde- 
pendent agency of the Government to 
proceed beyond the authority given it in 
the basic legislation. I refer specifically 
to section 12 (d) of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946, as amended, and to section 
164 of the pending act which will be- 
come the authorizing legislation when it 
is considered later on this year. 

Now that I have made my position 
plain, I would like to use, if I may en- 
croach upon the gentleman’s time fur- 
ther, a few additional minutes in which 
to point out some of the factors in this 
contract. 

Regardless of the figures which have 
been advanced by the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Gatuincs], my neigh- 
bor, who I regard very highly, General 
Nichols, General Manager of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, testified before the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy that 
it would cost the Government a mini- 
mum of $92 million over the 25-year 
contract period more than if the AEC 
tock the same amount of energy from 
the TVA. That is based on the cost of 
energy that the TVA is now supplying 
power to the Paducah plant. The man- 
ager of the power division of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, Mr. Wessenauer, 
testified that according to the Tennessee 
Valley Authority computation it would 
run close to $145 million over the period 
of the contract. General Nichols said 
it would cost $3,685,000 more annually 
for the power used than if they bought 
it from TVA at the Paducah rate. Mr. 
Wessenauer testified that it would cost 
$5,600,000 more annually for the period 
of the contract. Mind you, this is an 
overcharge in both instances. 

The regular rates which are charged 
would take care of amortization in one 
instance of the TVA plant, and amortiza- 
tion in the other instance of the Dixon- 
Yates plant. 

There were some other interesting 
things in this contract. I will not have 
time to go through the entire contract. 
In this contract the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission is made liable for the Federal, 
State, and local taxes of the Dixon-Yates 
private utility corporation to the tune 
of $2,319,000 a year; $1,499,000 repre- 
sents the State and local taxes, includ- 
ing $83,000 worth of State income taxes 
that goes to the State of Arkansas; 
$820,000 represents a Federal tax on 
income. 

Mr. Speaker, do you realize the im- 
pact of what I am saying? The Atomic 
Energy Commision is going to pay $820,- 
000 Federal income taxes for a private 
utility corporation. This is the most 
amazing thing I ever heard of. Will the 
Government pay the private corporation 
income taxes of other corporations in the 
future? Will they pay your Federal in- 
come tax and mine in the future? They 
are setting a precedent by spending 
$820,000. And for what reason? That 
is so that the Dixon-Yates people can 

come within a minimum overcharge of 
$3,685,000 a year of the TVA. It is for 
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the purpose of giving the Dixon-Yates 
people a 9-percent net yield on their 
equity investment, which is 5 percent of 
$107,250,000. It is for the purpose of 
making it possible for them to fund to 
private buyers 95 percent of the capital 
plant investment at a guaranteed rate of 
3% percent to private bond buyers, and 
they can only do this because of the 
25-year Government contract with the 
United States Government. That is the 
only way that they can fund a 95-per- 
cent capital plant investment at 3% 
percent. 

But, this is not all, I would say, Mr. 
Speaker. The Government of the United 
States is obligated—and these figures are 
coming, I might say, from a letter to 
Mr. Dodge from the Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, Mr. Lewis 
Strauss, and he says in section 4 (e) of 
the cancellation privilege section the 
total maximum cost of cancellation to 
the Government, assuming the plant is 
idle from date of notice of cancellation, 
it is estimated at $40,012,500 plus fair 
and reasonable expenses payable to the 
third party. The Government is obligat- 
ing itself to a $40 million cancellation 
clause on a $107,250,000 private utility 
plant. 

Now, I have not even touched this con- 
tract. I am going to make an analysis 
of this contract, but I have taken more 
time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
than I ought to. But, if I could get 
more time, I would go into this contract 
and show you some of the things which 
I have not yet touched on but which I 
hope to touch on in the future. 

In conclusion, because I see I have 
used too much of the gentleman’s time, 
I just want to say that I appreciate the 
opportunity he has given me to explain 
some of the matters in this contract, 
and I will be glad to stay on the floor and 
answer any questions of any succeeding 
speaker. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include an editorial ap- 
pearing in the Washington News entitled 
ae Private Power Is No Job for 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I appreci- 
ate very much the contribution made 
by the gentleman from California. He 
did not take too much of my time, be- 
cause everything that he has said is im- 
portant and it is based on the record, on 
the law, and on the contract, and I am 
happy to have it as a part of the record 
on this occasion. 

I am glad also that the gentleman 
from California has obtained a special 
order for tomorrow in order to discuss 
some of the details of this contract. I 
am sure that my time is nearly up, but 
let me just say in conclusion, Mr. Speak- 
er, as I said in the beginning, this is a 
matter that transcends in importance 
the question of public versus private pow- 
er. It is a question involving the in- 
tegrity and the independence of two 
Government agencies, not just one. It is 
a question which I believe is one of press- 
ing national concern. I have introduced 
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a resolution attempting to approach it 
from one viewpoint. I hope, however, 
as I expressed earlier today, that the 
President, being fully mindful of a situa- 
tion that has developed because of this 
order, may see fit to withdraw it. 


PEDDLING PRIVATE Power Is No Jos ron AEC 


The United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, whose sole job should be to main- 
tain American atomic superiority for the 
safety of the free world, has been ordered 
into a ridiculous, costly sideline for the 
next 25 years. 

It has been directed, over its own protest, 
to contract with private utility companies 
for a large amount of electric power to be 
delivered to the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity—200 miles and more away from the 
closest AEC facility. 

President Eisenhower issued the order. 
Presumably it was to prove what needs no 
proving: That this administration looks 
favorably upon private enterprise. 

The President has directed that this un- 
necessary, dangerous and expensive gesture 
of friendliness to the private power industry 
shall be accomplished by AEC’s signing a 
contract with Middle South Utilities, Inc., 
and the Southern Co. These two companies 
would form a third company to build a big 
new steam-electric generating plant at West 
Memphis, Ark., just across the Mississippi 
from Memphis, Tenn, 

AEC told the Budget Bureau “the Com- 
mission did not agree on the wisdom of AEC 
entering into this type of contract.” Three 
of the five atomic Commissioners opposed 
it. Among this majority was the outstand- 
ing exponent of private enterprise in the 
AEC, Commissioner Thomas E. Murray, of 
New York. 

Although called an independent office of 
the Government, AEC passed the buck on 
the final decision to the White House. The 
President, through his Budget Bureau, de- 
cided in favor of the contract. 

If this was a delegated decision by Mr. 
Eisenhower, then some subordinate has put 
him in an absurd position. If he acted with 
all the facts before his eyes, then he misin- 
terpreted the facts. 

He ordered the contract despite the fact 
that Budget Bureau and AEC figures showed 
power from the private concerns would cost 
the Government at least $3,685,000 more a 
year than power bought from TVA at Pa- 
ducah, Ky. The chief difference was in the 
fact that TVA paid no taxes while the pri- 
vate company did, and TVA got its money 
at a cheaper interest rate than the private 
company. So, Mr. Eisenhower ordered AEC 
to pay all the private company’s taxes; and 
the contract, if signed, would constitute a 
Government guarantee of the $100 million 
in 3.5 percent bonds the private company 
would issue to finance the plant. 

The President's decision means that over 
the minimum period of the contract, the 
minimum excess cost to the Government of 
this power from this private source would be 
$92,125,000. 

The basic fault of this proposed contract 
is that it forces the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion into a field where it has no business be- 
ing. TVA needs more power at Memphis, not 
the AEC. But AEC is being used as a reluc- 
tant power broker. 

The next major fault lies in the waste of 
more than $92 million in Federal funds over 
the next 25 years. At the end of that time, 
the private powerplant, completely paid for 
with United States tax dollars, will remain 
the property of the private companies. 

The proposed contract would set a prece- 
dent which might be used in later years to 
make AEC a power broker anywhere in the 
country. 

It would mean construction of a big power- 
plant on a made-land site that could be 
flooded by the Mississippi River. And it may 
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loose ashes, smoke, and sulfur on the clean 
city of Memphis. 

It would commit the AEC, not the TVA 
(although TVA gets the power), to pay all 
the local, State, and Federal taxes of the 
company that builds and operates the West 
Memphis plant. This tax bill would make 
up the bulk of the $92 million excess cost. 

AEC has authority to buy power it needs. 
It should not be forced to prostitute this 
authority to buy power for TVA. 

If TVA is subsidized by the Government, 
as some claim, then what better beneficiary 
of this subsidy than our own atomic plants? 

If it is decided that TVA shall get no more 
appropriations from the Treasury to build 
additional generating plants, then let AEC 
and TVA each fulfill its own power needs 
from private power sources at the cheapest 
possible rate. 

The General Accounting Office has sug- 
gested that AEC’s power needs be met by a 
contract let on an advertised low bid. 

That sounds reasonable to us. 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Evins] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
‘Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
commend my able colleague, the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Priest] for 
his excellent statement and his excellent 
presentation of his position with regard 
to this vital matter. 

And I want to associate myself with 
his views on this important question. As 
he well knows, I consider his views to be 
sound and I may say to him that, “You 
have never been more right in all your 
fine and useful years of service as Con- 
gressman from the Hermitage district of 
our State of Tennessee—service not only 
to our State but to our Nation.” 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to repeat what I attempted to point out 
in my statement of June 21, last. My 
statement relative to this matter appears 
in the Recor» as of that date. 

This, I believe, bears repeating. Al- 
though President Eisenhower had words 
of praise and commendztion for the TVA 
when he was a candidate in the State of 
Tennessee, I feel now that any illusion 
that the President may have been 
friendly disposed towards the TVA must 
now be completely discounted and dis- 
regarded. 

The President’s hostility and enmity 
to the TVA has been very clearly demon- 
strated on several occasions. He has 
moved from a position of praise and an- 
nounced friendly attitude to one of open 
hostility. I say this based on the follow- 
ing revealed acts: 

Although the last Democratic budget 
contained recommendations for -new 
starts and additional needed facilities for 
TVA, the Eisenhower budget deleted and 
cut out funds for construction of the 
Fulton steam plant and other needed 
facilities and funds have been reduced 
by the Eisenhower administration for 
the TVA operation. 

Secondly, Mr. Speaker, the President 
has referred to TVA as an example of 
creeping socialism. When challenged 
with regard to this statement, the Presi- 
dent retreated on this statement, and 
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stated that his remarks were not directed 
at the Authority itself but at those who 
argue for its expansion. 

Thirdly, the President has refused to 
recommend for appointment Chairman 
Gordon R. Clapp to the TVA Board of 
Directors, whom everyone recognizes as 
having been a most able and efficient 
administrator. 

And, now, Mr. Speaker, the proposal 
has been made that the Atomic Energy 
Commission enter into a private contract 
with the private power syndicate for the 
purchase of 500,000 to 600,000 kilowatts 
of private power to be distributed by the 
TVA to its consumers. In other words, 
the giving of a private power syndicate 
a foothold in TVA area, breaking of the 
yardstick of low-cost rates to the con- 
sumers and increased profits to the pri- 
vate power syndicate at the expense of 
the American taxpayer. The proposed 
contract is indefensible. It would put 
the Atomic Energy Commission into the 
power brokerage business—a purpose for 
which it has no inclination and no dis- 
position and no authority in law. 

Let us take a look at the proposed con- 
tract itself. 

This contract is for 600,000 kilowatts 
of power—what will it cost? 

The General Manager of the Atomic 
Energy Commission has indicated that 
this private power will cost in excess of 
$3,600,000 a year over the period of the 
contract. The contract is for a 25-year 
period. The ultimate cost of this pro- 
posed private power deal is estimated by 
the Atomic Energy Commission to be in 
excess of $90 million. 

TVA’s power manager puts the esti- 
mate even higher. He estimates that 
the increased cost will be $139 million 
over the 25-year period of the contract— 
$139 million above the cost of power pro- 
duced by TVA. 

There are also other windfalls, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The TVA would be required to build 
the power transmission lines from the 
plant to be built tothe TVAsystem. The 
rates to consumers would be forced up— 
the TVA yardstick rate would be 
broken—the American taxpayers would 
foot the bill, and the private power 
syndicate would be fattened by a favored 
contract not in the public interest. 

Mr. Speaker, this matter has been well 
analyzed by the press and others, and I 
would like to give a few quotes from vari- 
ous sources, all looking with extreme 
disfavor on the deal ordered by the 
President. 

President George R. Dempster, of the 
Citizens for TVA Organization, has said: 

This is the first step toward incapacitat- 
ing the TVA power system. Also, it is at 
least a $100-million blow to the American 
taxpayer, who will have to make up the dif- 
ference between the cost of TVA power and 
private monopoly power. TVA's 22-year 
record of low-cost, efficient power production 
has been brazenly rejected in favor of profits 
for the private utilities. The deal represents 
a clearcut repudiation of the President's 


campaign pledge to maintain TVA at maxi- 
mum efficiency. 


Atomic Energy Commissioner Thomas 
E. Murray, who is, incidentally, one of 
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the majority of the AEC opposing the 
deal, has declared: 

The proposed West Memphis, Ark., plant 
is not needed by our facilities. AEC is be- 
ing used as a vehicle to supply expanding 
power needs of the Memphis area, 


I would like to give other quotes, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The Acting Comptroller General of the 
United States, Mr. Frank H. Weitzel, has 
asserted: 

The President can enforce the order only 
by changing its terms or invoking extraor- 
dinary powers. Consideration should be 
given to the feasibility of letting the con- 
tract to the lowest bidder. 


The Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times has 
expressed the following view editorially: 

Many enemies of TVA have shed crocodile 
tears for the taxpayers of the country who 
they wrongly claim are being taxed to oper- 
ate the TVA. Certainly there is no doubt 
that the taxpayers of the country are going 
to have to pay these excess costs for supply- 
ing the atomic plant at Paducah through 
private utilities. 


Another editorial view, Mr. Speaker. 

The Memphis Commercial-Appeal: 

On its face, it is a losing decision for the 
Nation’s taxpayers. The private power in- 
dustry, which has been weeping across the 
land about subsidies in TVA power prices, 
will now collect money from the Federal 
Treasury which could have been saved by 
financing more TVA power. * * * For the 
Nation’s taxpayers, including income tax- 
payers of Memphis and West Memphis, we 
have a higher bill for defense electricity. 
For the private power industry we have a 
wide grin of grim victory. 


Thomas L. Stokes, nationally syndi- 
cated columnist whose reports appear in 
the Nashville Tennessean and other pa- 
pers, has said that President Eisenhow- 
er’s directive “is regarded—and wel- 
comed—by the private power interests 
as the opening wedge to move into TVA 
at other salients in the same way. They 
envisage a pincers movement that would 
stop further expansion of TVA, strangle 
it, and sabotage it as a competitive yard- 
stick.” 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Mr. 
Speaker, quotes Admiral Strauss, AEC 
Chairman, who supported the Presi- 
dent’s directive, as saying power com- 
panies faced with “Government competi- 
tion” eventually are “forced to the wall.” 
And the editorial added: 

TVA has been operating for 21 years now, 
yet Admiral Strauss does not name one power 
company which TVA has forced to the wall. 
To the contrary, between 1939 and 1952 the 
earnings of the nine power companies that 
were immediate neighbors of TVA increased 
two and a half times as much as the earn- 
ings of power companies generally. 


The Nashville Tennesseean has taken 
this view: 


The net effect of this brazen deal will be 
to block needed TVA expansion, to give pri- 
vate power the foothold in the TVA area it 
has been seeking so long, and to guarantee 
the participating companies a huge built- 
in profit at the expense of the American 
taxpayer. 


The same editorial points out that 
Middle South Utilities and the Southern 
Co., are utility holding companies with 
headquarters in the East, and adds that 
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the President “has demonstrated the 
hollowness of his platitudes about en- 
couraging local private interests to de- 
velop power projects.” 

Mr. Speaker, this whole deal—this un- 
holy contract—should be revoked and 
the TVA permitted to continue to serve 
this Nation and the public interest. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. HOLIFIELD asked and was given 
permission to address the House on to- 
morrow for 45 minutes, following any 
special orders heretofore entered. 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. GaTHINGs] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
future of the citizen and his institutions 
is being considered here today. 

The question at issue, Will the Ameri- 
can people support the Government— 
local, State, and Federal—or will the 
Government support the people? 

Eighty-five million dollars was re- 
quested of the Congress to start the 
construction of a proposed power-gener- 
ating plant to be located at or near 
Fulton, Tenn., and other steam plants in 
the TVA area, in order that 600,000 kilo- 
watts of power can be made available for 
use by the Atomic Energy Commission. 
There is no doubt that this additional 
power will be required. The only ques- 
tion for determination, it appears to me, 
is whether or not the Government itself 
should build its own steam-generating 
units or whether private concerns should 
provide the power. 

Tennessee Valley Authority is not on 
trial here. Tennessee Valley Authority 
and its continued well-being is not in 
jeopardy in the least. I have supported 
Tennessee Valley Authority for a num- 
ber of years and feel that it has done 
a good job in the area it serves. It was 
my pleasure, in company with the House 
Committee on Agriculture, to make a 
study at first hand of some of the activi- 
ties of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Our committee visited Knoxville, Tenn., 
the Kingston, Tenn., steam plant site, 
Florence, Ala., and other points in the 
Tennessee Valley. The committee was 
privileged to go through the fertilizer 
plant near Florence and also to inspect 
the dam located there. The people gen- 
erally in the affected area approve of 
the accomplishments of this govern- 
mental agency. 

In the President’s budget message of 
January 1954 he said: 

Arrangements are being made to reduce, 
by the fall of 1957, existing commitments of 
TVA to the Atomic Energy Commission by 
500,000 to 600,000 kilowatts. 


The Middle South Utilities and the 
Southern Co. have made an offer to the 
Atomic Energy Commission to furnish 
600,000 kilowatts of power which, if ac- 
cepted by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and other agencies of the Govern- 
ment, would make it unnecessary to ap- 
propriate money by this Congress for the 
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construction of Government plants to 
provide such power. If a contract is 
consummated, it would amount to busi- 
ness and Government working together 
in a partnership arrangement in the in- 
terest of the national defense. This is 
nothing new that private power com- 
panies supplement the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority power supply. 

Between seven and eight billion kilo- 
watts of power have been sold the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority by private 
companies in the past 2 or 3 years at 
a rate of approximately 442 mills. 

The present issue gets down to the 
question of whether the Government of 
the United States will invade further 
the sphere of private business or whether 
free competitive enterprise will under- 
take to do the job. 

The only difference between the rate 
which Tennessee Valley Authority would 
charge the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the private companies is that the 
private companies would add certain 
taxes that such utilities must pay to 
State and local governmental bodies. In 
another way the question boils down to 
whether the taxpayer would support the 
Government or the Government support 
the taxpayer. Anyone who would sub- 
scribe to the doctrine that the Govern- 
ment should invade deeper into private 
business fields in those cases where pri- 
vate firms are standing by ready, will- 
ing, and able to perform such functions, 
would want to make appropriations 
available as requested by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority in this instance. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield for a correction? 

Mr. GATHINGS. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman is 
in error, if he thinks that taxes are the 
only item of difference. 

Mr. GATHINGS. I shall ask permis- 
sion to insert as part of my remarks a 
table which will bring out the facts in 
this regard. 

During World War II the implements 
of war were provided by established busi- 
ness largely. These business firms were 
able to convert their plants and take 
contracts to manufacture needed items 
in the war effort at that time. There 
were few if any who objected to the Mas- 
sy-Harris Farm implement Co. taking 
a contract for the production of light 
tanks, The Government could have pro- 
duced tanks in a Government plant if it 
had thought it wise to do so. There is 
no difference in the Government con- 
tracting today for needed defense serv- 
ices and commodities. The proposal 
that has been submitted by Middle South 
Utilities and the Southern Co. will not 
require that taxpayers’ funds be used 
in the construction of the proposed pri- 
vate plant. 

There can be little question of the 
soundness of the theory that the Fed- 
eral Government should pay a price for 
commodities and services furnished it— 
amounts that represent taxes paid by 
local concerns to local and State govern- 
ment. 

The calamity howlers are in evidence 
on all sides. They cry out with fervor. 
These peddlers of gloom are fighting this 
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proposed contract. They say this con- 
tract means “dismemberment of TVA.” 
They go so far as to say that the TVA is 
being, quote, “cut to pieces.” 

The execution of the contract would 
mean that TVA could release 600,000 
kilowatts for use elsewhere in its area. 
The contract would not deprive the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority from any of its 
rights, privileges, or functions that it 
now enjoys. Would the execution of the 
contract to the private companies result 
in a less efficient operation of the fer- 
tilizer plant? Would it eliminate or 
cripple its research program? Would 
it take away any of the control that it 
now enjoys over the vast Tennessee Lake 
and its environs? Would such action by 
the Government’s negotiation of such 
proposed contract cut down on the num- 
ber of employees now working for TVA? 
Could the signing of the contract in 
question increase rates to TVA custom- 
ers when a vast amount of additional 
power would be released to that agency? 

Since 1949 the enormous requirements 
of the Atomic Energy Commission have 
been provided by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority through replacement into its 
system of AEC’s additional power needs. 
In order to make the power available to 
Oak Ridge, the TVA recommended the 
construction of the unit 4 Johnsonville 
steam plant which is located about 200 
miles from Oak Ridge. At the same 
time, TVA asked authorization and 
funds for the building of the Widow’s 
Creek plant, which is located some 100 
miles from Oak Ridge. Later when the 
great Oak Ridge load requirements were 
increased, TVA requested funds for the 
construction of 2 units at Johnsonville, 
2 at Gallatin, and 2 at Kingston. Gal- 
latin is 150 miles from Oak Ridge, and 
Johnsonville is about 70 miles from Oak 
Ridge. The Kingston plant is adjacent 
to Oak Ridge, and the generators at 
Kingston were to be used in order to pro- 
vide the power at Oak Ridge. The area’s 
additional growth was to be met by the 
Johnsonville and Gallatin plants through 
the replacement method. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. Iyield to the gentle- 
man from California, 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Is it not a fact that 
the piant that TVA proposes to build to 
supply this particular demand is 115 
miles from this territory? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I believe the gentle- 
man did not give the correct figure. 
Fulton, I believe, is some 20 miles north 
of Memphis. It is 173 miles from Mem- 
phis to Paducah, so it would be some- 
where in the neighborhood of 150 miles, 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. COOPER. Since Fulton is in the 
district I have the honor to represent, I 
might be able to know as much about 
it as the gentleman from California. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Yes, I will be de- 
lighted to yield to the gentleman to give 
us the correct distance. 

Mr. COOPER. The Fulton site is 
about 30 miles from Memphis. The pur- 
pose of the Fulton plant is to provide 
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power for west Tennessee which is badly 
needed. 

Mr. GATHINGS. I am showing here 
that it has been done before by the TVA, 
pumping in this power through the 
system and using it throughout the 
whole area. I thank the gentleman for 
his contribution. 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman will 
admit, of course, there has always been 
an interchange of power at certain times 
between TVA and private power com- 
panies, just as there has always been an 
interchange of power between private 
power companies? 

Mr. GATHINGS. Yes. I want to say 
to the gentleman now that the plant he 
is interested in would be built in his 
district, and the plant I am interested 
in would be built in my home city. 

Mr. COOPER. I am not criticising the 
gentleman for speaking for his home city 
any more than he would criticise me for 
speaking for my area. 

May I ask the gentleman, did he for 
one moment think when the President’s 
Budget Message included the statement 
he has quoted that it meant that the 
Atomic Energy Commission was expect- 
ing to make a contract to provide power 
for the public and not for the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s use? 

Mr. GATHINGS. When the President 
made that Statement he had in mind 
that this power be furnished by private 
sources, by private industry solely and 
exclusively. That was my idea of what 
was in his mind. I had not discussed it 
with him. This power in the TVA area 
is to a large degree used to supply Atomic 
Energy and other defense needs as well 
as for use through the whole zone of 
operations of that agency. 

I cannot yield further. I have only 15 
minutes and I have not gotten started 
good yet. 
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Now, let us look at the power picture 
at Paducah. TVA asked moneys for ad- 
ditional power production at Shawnee 
and for portions of two units at Galla- 
tin. Gallatin is about 130 miles from 
Paducah. TVA objects to the building 
of a plant at West Memphis to pump into 
the interconnecting system 600,000 kilo- 
watts of power on the ground that West 
Memphis is some 180 miles from Padu- 
cah. TVA itself fathered the idea con- 
sistently for several years and has taken 
similar action at this particular time in 
asking Congress to appropriate funds for 
the Fulton steam plant, which is located 
some 20 miles north of the city of 
Memphis. “The shoe hurts the foot” 
when the President of the United States 
decides that private industry should be 
called upon to furnish the 600,000 kilo- 
watts. 

The annual cost for TVA to supply the 
power, using the rate which TVA now 
charges AEC at Paducah, is $19,856,000. 
Under the Middle South, Southern, or 
Dixon-Yates proposal, the cost is $20,- 
959,000 less Federal taxes of $820,000, 
or only $282,000 more than the TVA rate. 
The total annual cost of the power under 
the private contract would amount to 
$18,640,000, exclusive of taxes, against 
the TVA figure of $19,856,000—$1,216,- 
000 less cost under the private contract 
than the TVA figure when no considera- 
tion is given to the payment of taxes. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
as part of my remarks to include a table 
showing comparative figures which I 
have just referred to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Urr). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Comparison of annual cost for power supply from Dixon-Yates proposal versus cost to AEC 


of power from TVA at Paducah, using 600 M 


W capacity, 5.2 billion kilowatt-hours 


per year or 98 percent load factor and 19 cents per million British thermal units fuel 


cost 


Tennessee Valley 


Authority | Dixon-Yates 


Present Mills per Revised Mills per 
Paducah kilowatt proposal kilowatt- 
contract hour Apr. 10, 1954 hour 
1, Production and transmission: 
Capacity $8, 208, 000 1.578 | 88, 775, 000 1.688 
Energy. ..--| 11, 648, 000 2.24 9, 688, 000 1. 863 
Wall Sr SRA Seats ape he > We pwr At ee 19, 856, 000 3. 82 18, 463, 000 3. 551 
2. Difference: Paducah versus Dixon-Vates 44 (1, 393, 0000 
3. TVA transmission required to primary point of delivery 2177, 000 |<s2-2--=25. 
4. Total (excluding taxes) -eceerecee--| 18,640, 000 3. 58 
5. Taxes (Federal, $820,000 plus Arkansas State and local 
„ SES Pe a eS ee ee 
6. Total (including taxes) 
7. Difference; Paducah versus Dixon-Vates 
8. Less Federal taxes. 
9, Difference: Paducah versus Dixon-Y: 


1 Revresents difference in TVA annual transmission cost to deliver power, from Fulton and W plants 


$430,000) and their corresponding costs from the receiving point for D 


Source: Bureau of the Budget. 


Mr. GATHINGS. Local, State, and 
Federal taxes will, of necessity, be paid 
to the various governmental units in one 
way or another, regardless of whether 
the TVA furnishes the power or whether 


m-Yates power ($607,000, 


private industry delivers it. The Fed- 
eral Government has for several years 
contributed funds to school districts 
which have felt the impact of the Fed- 
eral Government by and through the 
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construction by the Government of de- 
fense installations within these districts. 
The Government of the United States 
is now contributing for maintenance, op- 
eration, and for new construction the 
sum of $370,152.32 to the Kingston 
School District and the sum of $118,- 
829.92 to the school district in which the 
Johnsonville plant is located. After 
taking into consideration the amount of 
money that the taxpayer is called upon 
to reimburse districts where steam plants 
have been built by the TVA, the private- 
power contract is much more economical 
than the amount of cost that will be 
incurred should TVA furnish the power, 
using the rate that it is now charging 
AEC at Paducah. 

I am proud to have supported the 
Tennessee Valley Authority in the de- 
velopment of its region. I have been 
working tirelessly to provide badly 
needed flood-control projects, rivers 
and harbors improvements, and for the 
construction of dams along the Nation’s 
major streams for the production of 
hydroelectric power. I am glad to have 
had a hand in the growth and develop- 
ment of the Tennessee Valley. This 
growth has reached the fullest and 
maximum degree of potential. This 
Congress has appropriated to the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority power program 
and for the transfer of Government 
property to the TVA, less repayment to 
the United States Treasury of $50,059,- 
019, the total sum of $800,489,722, 
through June 30, 1953. According to the 
1953 TVA annual report, page A-4, this 
governmental agency had bonds out- 
standing of $34 million; accumulated net 
earnings withheld from the Treasury of 
$225,773,288; rents and other revenues 
collected in advance of $1,220,589; and 
contributions in the sum of $279,720, 
the grand total being $1,061,763,319. 

The people of the Tennessee Valley 
have been the recipients of the Nation’s 
bounty and goodness. The people of 
America have been most considerate. 
Your colleagues in nearby States, as well 
as from various sections of the country, 
have had a hand in this great develop- 
ment. 

Friendly relations have always existed 
between the peoples of the two States of 
Arkansas and Tennessee. Tennessee has 
offered our people good theatrical enter- 
tainment; excellent hotel and hospital 
facilities; Tennessee banking and other 
lending institutions have throughout the 
years made funds available to Arkansas 
business and farming interests. We are 
most grateful for the kindnesses shown 
us. We deposit our money in your banks; 
we patronize your automobile dealers; 
we are your customers for farm imple- 
ments, furniture, appliances, clothing, 
jewelry, and other items; a large percent 
of department store sales in the city of 
Memphis are made to Arkansawyers. A 
good percent of the cotton handled by 
the Tennessee merchants comes from the 
alluvial Arkansas delta. We have spent 
millions of dollars annually in the State 
of Tennessee and hope to continue to do 
business with Tennessee firms and com- 
mercial institutions. The sales tax alone 
collected by the State of Tennessee from 
Arkansas people would be a sizable sum 
of money. We hope that the future will 
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hold nothing but good will and good 
neighborliness between those who reside 
on both sides of the Father of Waters. 
It is estimated that two-thirds of the 
total construction costs of the proposed 
West Memphis plant would be spent in 
the State of Tennessee. These salary 
checks will find their way to Tennessee 
coffers. We raised no objection when 
major installations, such as the Milling- 
ton Naval Base, the Quartermaster De- 
pot, and the Firestone Co. were estab- 
lished to the east of the Mississippi 
River. We have never fought the expan- 
sion of the city of Memphis and the State 
of Tennessee. We have been proud to 
help you accomplish these advances and 
improvements. We have rejoiced in 
your good fortune. 

If TVA is good for the Tennessee Val- 
ley area, similar authorities would be 
good for all the rest of the country. If 
public power is appropriate for all the 
people of the Nation—the steel mills, 
coal mines, railroads, all forms of com- 
munications media, drugstores, and the 
like, owned and operated by the Federal 
Government would be good for the people 
of the United States. 

The President’s proposal for private 
‘power companies to furnish this power is 
logical, reasonable, economical, and in 
keeping with American principles of gov- 
ernmental support by taxpaying citizens. 


HASTY ACTION ON REVENUE RE- 
DUCTION IS RECKLESS DISRE- 
GARD OF REALITIES 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. EBERHARTER] is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, it 
will be recalled that the Democratic 
Members of the House on a motion to re- 
commit the tax bill came within 3 votes 
of deleting cne of the windfall provi- 
sions for the wealthy in the current tax 
bill, H. R. 8300. Democrats moved to 
strike out the provision providing an ex- 
clusion of and a credit on dividend in- 
come, and to increase individual income- 
tax exemptions by $100 for dependents. 

I am very pleased to note that the 
other body has considerably reduced 
this windfall, although I am concerned 
that it did not see fit to eliminate it en- 
tirely. By a vote of 71 to 13, their ac- 
tion reduced the relief for coupon clip- 
pers to a $50 exemption. The House bill 
provided a windfall of a $100 exclusion 
plus a 10-percent credit on the remain- 
ing amount of dividend income. The 
revenue loss in the House provision 
amounted to $814 million a year when 
fully operative. The revenue loss under 
the floor amendment adopted by the 
other body will amount to $50 to $55 
million a year. At a time when our Gov- 
ernment sorely needs revenue, this is a 
most important saving. 

When our Committee on Ways and 
Means announced its action providing 
a tax windfall to stockholders, it was 
stated that the committee’s action was 
taking “the first step toward the elimi- 
nation” of taxation on dividend income. 
Although the amendment considerably 
shortens this first step, nevertheless this 
first step is still being taken. 
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If ever there was tax relief at the 
wrong place and at the wrong time, the 
relief on dividend income is it. The 
present administration still insists, even 
in the face of the fact that about 8.5 
percent of our total labor force is either 
involuntarily on short time or completely 
unemployed, that what we need is tax 
relief which will provide incentive for 
investment in plant expansion. It is my 
opinion that anyone who has even the 
most elementary knowledge of economics 
should know that what we need now is 
not an increase in plant capacity, but an 
increase in purchasing power, so as to 
fully utilize existing plant capacity. 

I regret that the other body did not 
see fit to eliminate the even greater 
windfall in the tax bill; that relating to 
liberalized depreciation. This provision, 
up until the year 1970, will cost the 
Treasury $19.5 billion, on a cumulative 
basis. A peak in yearly loss in revenue 
will be reached in 1960, when the loss 
will be $2.2 billion. 

On many occasions before the House 
voted on H. R. 8300, I warned the Mem- 
bers about this provision, and endeavored 
to show that if we commit ourselves to 
this sort of a loss in revenue year in and 
year out for the next 16-years, we are 
tieing our hands, now, at this time, to an 
unmeasureable extent, to provide tax 
relief during these future years, to those 
taxpayers who will be in the middle and 
lower brackets. Here again the admin- 
istration has completely missed the boat 
in its economic thinking. What good 
will plant capacity be now when people 
are not buying nearly what our factories 
can produce today? 

The present administration has resur- 
rected and reaffirmed the traditional 
Republican “trickle-down” tax philoso- 
phy. This philosophy ruined the econ- 
omy of our country in the 1930’s. I am 
very fearful that this trickle down policy 
will become the catapult for another 
serious depression. 

So far as I can determine, there has 
never been an occasion in the past where 
a major tax bill was reported to either 
body without giving the revenue effect in 
a full year of operation. The only esti- 
mates which were given on this bill are 
those for the fiscal year 1955, when some 
provisions are not fully operative. In the 
case of the estimates on dividends and 
on depreciation, the losses are minor in 
fiscal 1955, as compared to future years, 
as I have already pointed out. Not only 
do I consider this unfair to the Mem- 
bers of the House, and to the country, I 
also consider it an indication of guilt 
on the part of the sponsors and backers. 

Mr. Speaker, the world situation is 
such today, particularly in light of re- 
cent developments in the Far East, that 
I question seriously whether or not the 
administration’s policy of deficit financ- 
ing at this time is wise. In any event, 
certainly our sagging economy requires 
the wisest of tax reductions, if any can 
be made. The $3.8 billion loss in rev- 
enue—which is certainly a minimum 
estimate—provided in H. R. 8300 is not 
only ill-advised, regardless of the bene- 
ficiaries of it, but is particularly ill- 
advised when it is given to well-to-do 
individuals and prosperous corporations. 
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I feel that the position of the Demo- 
cratic Members in the House has been 
somewhat vindicated by the other body 
in its overwhelming vote to reduce the 
windfall for the rich proposed by the 
administration. At least the extremely 
wealthy will not get as great a tax ad- 
vantage as they would have received by 
the House provision. Personally, I 
would have been much better pleased had 
this misconceived and ill-advised special 
relief been eliminated altogether. I 
regret also that the other body did not 
strike out the bonanza for corporations 
in the depreciation provision. Time will 
tell whether the position of the Demo- 
cratic Members has been the correct one, 
but it is my firm prediction that it will 
be vindicated by the passage of time. 

This is no time to cut taxes with bor- 
rowed money. 

And every dime of tax relief provided 
in this bill for corporations and large in- 
vestors will have to be paid for in bor- 
rowed money. 

In a few days, the President will again 
ask Congress to increase the debt ceil- 
ing by from $10 billion to $15 billion, 

Is this policy a sound one? 

Is it right to heap more and more debt 
on all persons to furnish tax relief to a 
few at this critical time in our history? 

I am sure it is not. 

The sound policy would be to delay any 
further tax relief to a day when it can be 
done on other than borrowed money and 
will go to all taxpayers and not just a 
selected few. 

Who can assert with certainty that we 
can afford the luxury of this type of re- 
ductions in revenue at this time, with the 
economic and military uncertainties 
which face the Nation. With 51 major 
industrial areas of the Nation—includ- 
ing my home city of Pittsburgh—experi- 
encing alarming mass unemployment to 
such an extent that the Government it- 
self has officially designated them as dis- 
tress areas, would it not be the wiser 
course to take prompt and decisive steps 
to halt the recession, and to restore full 
employment. 

Why not reflect more on the fact that 
our budget is not in balance, and that 
the authors of the 1955 budget acknowl- 
edge it is already out of date and unreal- 
istic. Unanticipated was the stark real- 
ism of unemployment which faces us to- 
day. Unanticipated were the additional 
amounts required for defense prepara- 
tion, for development of atomic defense 
and energy, to say nothing of the hydro- 
gen development. What uncertainties 
face us in the Asiatic problem? To put 
it bluntly, is our fiscal picture out of 
focus, fuzzy, indistinct, blurred. Will 
we be in the soup? 

I have thought long and hard about 
this, and I have urged a go-slow policy 
on tax revision where it means large- 
scale reductions in the manner provided 
by H. R. 8300. 

There are some who will contend that 
the provision for continuing the tax rate 
which has been in effect on the profits 
of corporations is a compelling reason 
for passage of H. R. 8300. I agree that 
this item in the bill is meritorious, but 
neither body would have the slightest 
difficulty in passing, within 1 week, a 
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separate measure embodying this par- 
ticular feature. It needs merely the ap- 
proval of the leaders of the majority in 
the House and the Senate. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not speak for the 
Democratic Party on this, or for any 
other Democrat, but this I believe: If 
the President were to announce that in 
view of the miscalculations in the budget, 
in view of the probable need in this fiscal 
year for greater defense expenditures 
than were anticipated, in view of the 
unanticipated mushrooming of unem- 
ployment on such a vast scale, in view 
of the possible need for an all-out fight 
against further economic downturn—in 
view of all of these things—we cannot 
at this time afford to pass out these 
enormous tax benefits to industry and 
to the well to do—costing billions of dol- 
lars. If the President were to come for- 
ward with that announcement, I believe 
nearly every Democratic Member in the 
Congress would applaud him for it, sup- 
port him on it, and make no attempt 
to capture political capital out of the 
setting aside of this particular tax 
measure. 

I urge that he take such a step—now. 
I urge that he call upon his leaders in 
the Congress to stop their efforts to pass 
this bill at this session. 

It would be the kind of statesmanship 
we need inacrisis. It would be in keep- 
ing with the decisiveness and determina- 
tion and steadfastness of purpose which 
characterized the President's direction of 
the European war effort. 

It would be the equivalent of a hole- 
in-one in statescraft. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED, 


Mr. PHILLIPS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
hour on tomorrow, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered. 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. PHILLIPS] is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, it is late, 
yet it would be improper for me to per- 
mit the general discussion of the AEC 
contract and the TVA situation to go by 
without some comments. I have re- 
served time tomorrow to discuss this 
more at length. I came on the floor this 
afternoon to take the place of the major- 
ity leader for a few moments, while he 
attended another meeting, without any 
realization that I would come into a dis- 
cussion over this AEC contract. What 
I have to say must necessarily be from 
the notes I made while I was sitting here 
listening. 

I have come to the conclusion, Mr. 
Speaker, that the whole discussion is like 
this silver dollar which I hold in my 
hand. The basis of the silver dollar is 
money, and the basis of the argument 
we have listened to is money and nothing 
else. Also, there are two sides to this 
silver dollar. There are very definitely 
two sides to the argument over the AEC 
contract. 
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Mr. Speaker, I have been a member of 
the committee for 8 years that has been 
making up the budget for the TVA and 
also for the Atomic Energy Commission; 
therefore, I am familiar with both sides 
of the argument. I have been chair- 
man of this committee for the last 2 
years. 

Each year we have picked up a deficit 
check for the TVA. One of the most 
interesting fairy tales that comes into 
the Congress at its annual sessions is 
that the TVA is paying back the money 
advanced by the Government, the as- 
sumption that the Government itself 
owns the property. I will discuss that 
more at length tomorrow. I simply 
point out that we have each year picked 
up the check for the deficit of the TVA 
and that now, when we take into con- 
sideration the costs of the proposed plant 
to be built by private industry under a 
contract, we must also take into con- 
sideration the offsetting cost of money 
which would be advanced to the TVA for 
the same purpose, and on which the tax- 
payers would have to pay interest. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I am sorry, I can- 
not yield at this time. I will yield to- 
morrow liberally to the gentleman, but 
I only have a few minutes now. I will 
point out what I mean, then I will let 
the gentleman question me, within limi- 
tations. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Priest] and the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Hort p! laid a good deal 
of emphasis on the $92 million which they 
say the Government will spend if the 
contract were let by AEC. They did not 
mention the fact that the money to 
build the TVA plant would be advanced 
by the taxpayers of the United States; 
that it would be the same amount or 
more, approximately $100 million, and 
upon that money there would be paid 
annual interest which would in itself, 
with 1 or 2 other items, more than wipe 
out the difference in annual cost between 
the two plants. 

Now, we ought to go back—and I will 
make this little start of the discussion 
today—to the fact that the TVA was 
created to supply energy in the terri- 
tory of the Tennessee River and its trib- 
utaries. What we are talking about now 
is going far outside the Tennessee Valley, 
unless the Mississippi has become a trib- 
utary of the Tennessee, which I doubt, 
geographically. We find ourselves dis- 
cussing first of all whether the TVA 
would have the legal right to go outside 
of this area and build a steam plant some 
100 or more miles away from its area, to 
supply, in this case, the city of Memphis 
and then indirectly to supply by substi- 
tution kilowatts which could be used for 
the atomic energy plants. This is a 
legal matter, and there is a very strong 
feeling in the subcommittee and has 
been for some time that the TVA does 
not have that legal right, although we 
have in the past 2 years—and I want to 
say to the gentlemen from Tennessee, 
properly supplied money—to build steam 
plants for the furnishing of power in the 
Tennessee River area itself. I must say 
we have gone far beyond the original 
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intent. The original intent confined the 
Tennessee Valley Authority to the pro- 
duction of hydroelectric power and such 
steam plants as were then operating. It 
authorized the TVA to sell that power, 
that excess hydroelectric power, if it had 
excess power. When the present units 
are finished, about 70 percent of TVA 
power will be produced by steam. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I am sorry. I will 
yield tomorrow. I only have 5 minutes, 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman keeps 
referring to me and then declines to 
yield. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I will be glad to yield 
tomorrow, as the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee knows. 

The problem is, first of all, the basic 
problem, how far can we permit the 
TVA to expand itself? Second, the 
problem is, Is there any difficulty in- 
volved in permitting the Atomic Energy 
Commission to make a contract? Of 
course, there is none, because the Atomic 
Energy Commission today is making con- 
tracts as a secondary contractor, and if 
a resolution proposing to stop this were 
to be adopted, which I cannot believe, 
then not only in the case of this power, 
but with other activities of the AEC, 
there would be a handicap which I know 
no Member of Congress wishes to impose 
upon the Atomic Energy Commission, 
A simile in this instance would be that 
the power is being poured into a barrel 
and then taken out by the pailful or 
cupful. There is no way by which a 
kilowatt produced by private industry 
can be painted red and a kilowatt pro- 
duced by Government power can be 
painted blue, and thus distinguished 
when they come to final use. The TVA 
is presently buying about 12 percent of 
its power from private producers, and 
when my friend, the gentleman from 
Mississippi, says that this is a mixture 
of public and private contracting which 
should not be done and never has been 
done, he forgets that in the operation of 
the Hoover Dam there is a mixture of 
public and private control and usage. 
It has been very beneficial and is one of 
the outstanding successful power proj- 
ects in the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from 
‘Tennessee will be kind enough to be here 
tomorrow, I want definitely to take up 
this matter of the cost, the alleged dif- 
ference in cost between TVA and other 
plants, particularly Joppa, and I want to 
talk about a breakdown of the costs in- 
volved. So since I have obviously not 
the time to do it today, I simply say I 
would welcome a resolution being 
brought to this floor which would at- 
tempt to say that this contract should 
not be entered into. It would be de- 
feated, as frequent votes on this floor 
over 7 years already have shown. The 
President was well advised, he was en- 
tirely within his rights and he was do- 
ing something that he had committed 
himself to do and which the people of 
the United States expected him to do. 
The proposed contract is for the benefit 
of the people of the United States, and 
I will discuss it further tomorrow, Mr. 
Speaker. 
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SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. COOPER asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House tomorrow 
for 30 minutes, following the gentleman 
from California [Mr. PHILLIPS]. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Scorr (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS) , for 1 week, on account of official 
business. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN (at the request of Mr. 
Karsten of Missouri), for the remainder 
of the week, on account of death in 
family. 


THE LATE WILLIAM J. BEST, ADJU- 
TANT GENERAL OF THE UNITED 
SPANISH WAR VETERANS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 3 minutes and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I have just been advised of 
the passing of William J. Best, the adju- 
tant general of the United Spanish War 
Veterans. 

Mr. Best was a native of Latrobe, Pa., 
and several years ago he served as com- 
mander of the Department of Pennsyl- 
vania, United Spanish War Veterans. 
In 1953 he was appointed by Commander 
in Chief John U. Shroyer as his adjutant 
general, and has since resided in Wash- 
ington in order to ke close to his official 
headquarters. 

Mr. Speaker, hardly a day passes that 
we do not learn of the death of some 
Spanish-American War veteran whom 
we know and respect. Mr. Best was one 
of these. He devoted most of his later 
years to the organization he loved so 
well. Those who met him remember his 
quiet and kindly manner and his devo- 
tion to the United Spanish War Veterans. 

The ranks of these veterans are thin- 
ning at an alarming rate. Almost all 
of them are over 80 years of age, and few 
of them are able to work. There are 
only about 75,000 of them left, and I be- 
lieve the records show that they are 
dying at the rate of about 9,000 a year. 
We will not have many of them with us 
long. 

In the passing of Adjutant Best the 
Spanish-American War veterans have 
lost a loyal worker who will be missed 
by hundreds of friends and comrades all 
over our country. > 

* 


EFFECT OF REDUCTION IN VETER- 
ANS’ ADMINISTRATION APPRO- 
PRIATION 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I have here a letter from Mr. 
Higley, replying to a telephone conversa- 
tion that I had with Mr. Kelsey, the VA 
Comptroller, regarding the loss of per- 
sonnel which must result as a result of 
a reduction of $4,250,000 in the VA ap- 
propriation, general operating expenses, 
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Mr. Higley states that it may not be 
necessary to discharge the 1,000 persons 
who he said at first would have to be dis- 
charged, because he could take care of 
these losses by attrition and savings in 
other ways. I am hoping that that is 
true, but I doubt it. Certainly we ought 
to have a supplemental appropriation, if 
it is not true. The letter follows: 


JULY 2, 1954. 
Hon. Enrrn NOURSE ROGERS, 

Chairman, Veterans Afairs Commit- 
tee, House of Representatives, Washe 
ington, D. C. 

Dran Mrs. Rocers: This has reference to 
your telephone conversation on June 30, 1954, 
with Mr. Kelsey, VA Comptroller, in which 
you requested information as to whether or 
not the Veterans’ Administration contem- 
plates a reduction in force because of a de- 
crease in funds in the general operating ex- 
penses appropriation. 

In a letter addressed to you on June 17, 
1954, signed by Mr. J. C. Falmer, Acting 
Deputy Administrator, you were informed 
that a reduction of $4,250,000 in the amount 
of the gencral operating expenses appropria- 
tion (fiscal year 1955) from the total which 
had been approved by the Senate would cause 
the Veterans’ Administration to reduce em- 
ployment by approximately 1,000 and that 
all regional offices would be affected. Imme- 
diateiy after the approval of the appropria- 
tion bill (Public Law 428, 08d Cong.) con- 
taining the reduction, we took action to 
preclude filling of vacancies in all offices, in 
cluding central office, supported by the gen- 
eral operating expenses appropriation except 
where unusual conditions exist or where 
service to veterans would be impaired seri- 
ously if certain positions were permitted to 
remain vacant. A general exception was 
made with respect to loan-guaranty opera- 
tions in which the workload has nearly dou- 
bled in the last 6 months with indications of 
a further increase. 

It is expected that savings resulting from 
attrition and from other administrative ac- 
tions will preclude the necessity for any re- 
duction-in-force procedures through which 
employees would be separated invotuntarily. 
Every effort will also be made to reduce ex- 
penditures for supplies, travel, and other 
such items so as to minimize the loss of 
employees needed to provide essential serv- 
ices to veterans and their dependents with- 
out undue delay. 

Your interest in this matter is very much 
appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. V. Hicrey, 
Administrator. 


EXTENSION OF THE GI BILL OF 
RIGHTS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to speak of the GI bill 
of rights and the Springer bill which 
was passed unanimously out of the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. We 
have been unable to secure passage of 
that bill on the Consent Calendar. We 
have been asking for a rule on that bill 
without success. 

The financial experts have computed 
that the GI’s who have received the ben- 
efits of the GI bill will be paying a bil- 
lion dollars more each year in Federal 
income taxes because of their higher 
earnings, so that within the next 15 
years these veterans alone will pay off 
the entire cost of the program. How 
can anyone say “Nay” to these veter- 
3 i it is a simple business propo- 
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When historians of the future look 
back at the troubled 20th century in 
America, one of the brightest and most 
lasting achievements they are certain to 
observe will be a law that quietly came 
into existence in the early summer of 
1944, when press and radio were filled 
with the dramatic news of the invasion 
of Europe. 

The law is Public Law 346, known 
better as the GI bill. The GI bill of 
rights was first suggested by the Amer- 
ican Legion and later changed some- 
what by the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
committee and passed by the Congress. 
One of its chief benefits was an educa- 
tion and training program for veterans 
of World War II. 

Now that the GI bill has been in effect 
for 10 years, we can begin to see some of 
its achievements. More important, we 
can begin to evaluate the impact it is 
certain to have on the future welfare of 
our country. But we can only look 
ahead and guess. The full, glorious 
story of the GI bill will have to wait for 
the perspective of time. 

Nevertheless, we do have a vantage 
point of 10 years. From this point, 
what can we see of the results of the 
GI bill? 

First. We see that it has been a tre- 
mendous program. More than 7,800,000 
World War II veterans—1 out of every 
2 who served in the Armed Forces— 
trained under the GI bill. They trained 
at every possible educational level from 
accelerated grade school for adults to 
postgraduate college. 

Second. We see that the GI bill has 
performed an invaluable service by re- 
storing the Nation’s reservoirs of trained 
manpower, dangerously depleted by war. 

Look at the added strength acquired 
by America through the GI bill: 2,600,000 
skilled craftsmen such as electronics 
specialists and airplane mechanics; 
750,000 trained farmers; 7,000 physi- 
cists; 237,000 teachers; 440,000 engi- 
neers; 167,000 doctors, nurses and others 
in the medical professions; 36,000 minis- 
ters of all religious faiths. The list could 
be extended to cover nearly every occu- 
pation at which man earns his living. 

Third. We see in the GI bill the 
emergence of a sound, new pattern of 
veterans’ benefits. To a great extent, we 
have replaced purely monetary benefits 
with the more lasting benefits of educa- 
tion and training. 

We give him the opportunity to make 
for himself a brighter future—a benefit 
that lasts a lifetime, and not a week or 
two. 

Fourth. We see in the GI bill a means 
that has actually raised the incomes of 
veterans who have had training. Higher 
incomes lead to greater stability and 
strength for the entire country. 

In 1947, according to a survey, the 
average income of male veterans be- 
tween 25 and 34 years of age was $2,401. 
In that year, the average income of non- 
veterans in the same age group was 
higher—$2,585. 

Five years later, the average income 
of the veterans had risen 40 percent, to 
$3,359. However, the nonveteran group 
had increased only 10 percent, to $2,875. 
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According to Government experts, one 
reason for the higher income of veterans 
has been training received under the GI 
bill. Furthermore, the experts have 
computed that GI bill-trained veterans 
will be paying $1 billion more each year 
in Federal income tax, because of their 
higher earnings. Or, within the next 15 
years, these veterans alone will pay off 
the entire cost of the program. 

There is a fifth result of the GI bill 
that we can observe from our ten-year 
vantage point. 

The GI bill actually has raised the 
educational level of America’s veterans. 

Today, the average veteran is a young 
man who has graduated from high 
school and who has had several months 
of college training. Compare him with 
the average nonveteran, in the same age 
bracket, who has completed only two 
years of high school. 

The difference is an abvious one—GI 
bill training. 

A sixth result of the GI bill is one at 
which we can only guess. It involves the 
future leadership of our great country. 

Because they are the cream of Ameri- 
ca’s manpower, veterans will become our 
leaders of tomorrow—leaders in the 
worlds of politics and business, the 
trades and professions. 

Through the GI bill, they have become 
admirably equipped to assume the role 
that rightfully is theirs. Through the 
GI bill, they undoubtedly can lead the 
United States of America into a golden 
age. 

H. G. Wells has said: 

Human history becomes more and more a 
race between education and catastrophe, 


If that is so, we ean thank the GI bill 


for removing us from the brink of ca- 
tastrophe. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Recorp, or to re- 
vise and extend remarks, was granted to: 

Mr. McGrecor in two instances. 

Mr. RAINS. 

Mr. DOYLE. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 3605. An act to abolish the offices of As- 
sistant Treasurer and Assistant Register of 
the Treasury and to provide for an Under 
Secretary for Monetary Affairs and an addi- 
tional Assistant Secretary in the Treasury 
Department; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 


BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRE- 
SENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. LECOMPTF, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on July 2, 1954, pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, 
a bill and joint resolution of the House 
of the following titles: 

H. R. 9315. An act to provide for an exten- 
sion on a reciprocal basis of the period of the 
free entry of Philippine articles in the 
United States; and 
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H. J. Res. 552. Joint resolution making 
temporary appropriations for the fiscal year 
1955, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 33 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


1695. A letter from the Director, Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service, trans- 
mitting the Sixth Annual Report of the Fed- 
eral Mediation and Conciliation Service for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1953; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

1696. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a proposed 
award of a concession contract to Almours 
Securities, Inc., which will, when finally 
executed on behalf of the Government, au- 
thorize the company to provide accommoda- 
tions, facilities, and services for the public 
at Mount Vernon on the George Washington 
Memorial Parkway, Virginia, for a period of 
20 years from January 1, 1954, subject to 
completion of construction and enlargement 
of certain facilities; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1€97. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders suspending deportation, as well as a 
list of the persons involved, pursuant to 
Public Law 863, 80th Congress, amending 
subsection (c) of section 19 of the Immigra- 
tion Act of February 5, 1917, as amended 
(8 U. S. C. 155 (c)); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1698. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders suspending deportation, as well as a 
list of the persons involved, pursuant to 
section 244 (a) (1) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1952 (8 U. S. C. 1254 (a) 
(1)); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1699. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders suspending deportation, as well as a 
list of the persons involved, pursuant to 
section 244 (a) (5) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1952 (8 U. S. C. 1254 (a) 
(5)); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1700. A letter from the Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders granting the applications for per- 
manent residence filed by the subjects, pur- 
suant to section 6 of the Refugee Relief Act 
of 1953; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1701. A letter from the Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
Department of Justice, transmitting a re- 
port in the case of Bernardino Canares 
Saclo A-9799304, finding that his status 
should not have been adjusted under sec- 
tion 19 (c) of the Immigration Act of 1917, 
as amended (8 U. S. C. A. 155 (c)); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1702. A letter from the Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, transmitting its report on the opera- 
tion of the program set forth in title X 
of Public Law 429, 81st Congress, for the 
period ending June 30, 1953, pursuant to 
section 1003 of Public Law 429, 81st Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 
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1703. A letter from the Chairman, United 
States Tariff Commission, transmitting the 
Sixth Annual Report of the United States 
Tariff Commission on the operation of the 
trade agreements program, pursuant to Ex- 
ecutive Order 10082, dated October 5, 1949; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1704. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, 
dated March 1, 1954, submitting a report, 
together with accompanying papers and an 
illustration, on a review of reports on Knife 
River Harbor, Minn., requested by a resolu- 
tion of the Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives, adopted on Au- 
gust 17, 1949 (H. Doc. No. 463); to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and ordered to be 
printed with one illustration. 

1705. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, 
dated April 22, 1954, submitting a report, 
together with accompanying papers and an 
illustration, on a review of reports on the 
Rio Grande and tributaries, Albuquerque, 
N. Mex., and vicinity, requested by resolu- 
tions of the Committee on Public Works, 
United States Senate, and the Committee 
on Public Works, House of Representatives, 
adopted on August 2, 1950, and June 11, 
1952, respectively (H. Doc. No. 464); to the 
Committee on Public Works and ordered to 
be printed with one illustration. 

1706. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, 
dated April 16, 1954, submitting a report, 
together with accompanying papers and an 
illustration, on a survey of Kodiak Harbor, 
Alaska. This interim report is submitted 
under the authority for a preliminary ex- 
amination and survey of harbors and rivers 
in Alaska, with a view to determining the 
advisability of improvements in the inter- 
est of navigation, flood control, hydroelec- 
tric power, and related water uses author- 
ized by the Flood Control Act approved on 
June 30, 1948. It is also submitted in final 
response to a preliminary examination and 
survey of Kodiak Harbor, Alaska, authorized 
by the River and Harbor Act approved March 
2, 1945 (H. Doc. No. 465); to the Committee 
on Public Works and ordered to be printed 
with one illustration. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. LECOMPTE: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. H. Res. 601. Resolution for 
the relief of Elinore Libonati, sister of El- 
liodor M. Libonati, late an employee of the 
House of Representatives; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2027). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H. R. 8896. A 
bill to amend the mineral leasing laws to 
provide for multiple mineral development of 
the same tracts of the public lands, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2028). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. SHORT: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 9689. A bill to provide for two 
additional Assistant Secretaries of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, respectively; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2029). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. BISHOP: Joint Committee on the Dis- 
position of Executive Papers. House Report 
No. 2030. Report on the disposition of cer- 
tain papers of sundry executive departments. 
Ordered to be printed. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BENDER: 

H. R. 9806. A bill to prevent Communists 
from appearing on the ballot as candidates 
for certain offices under the United States; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. BURLESON: 

H. R. 9807. A bill to amend the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: 

H. R. 9808. A bill to authorize the destruc- 
tion of certain plants and animals seized un- 
der the customs laws; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DORN of New York: 

H. R. 9809. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to encourage the establish- 
ment of voluntary pension plans by individ- 
uals, to promote thrift, and to stimulate ex- 
pansion of employment through investment; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. LATHAM: 

H. R.9810. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to encourage the establish- 
ment of voluntary pension plans by indi- 
viduals, to promote thrift, and to stimulate 
expansion of employment through invest- 
ment; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. HEBERT: 

H. J. Res. 556. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury to deter- 
mine the condition of health of the smuggled 
Charolais cattle near Lafayette, La., before 
rendering his decision as to their disposition; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. HOSMER: 

H. J. Res. 557. Joint resolution providing 
that the United States Government shall 
withdraw from the United Nations and all 
organs and agencies thereof if Communist 
China is admitted to membership in the 
United Nations or if representatives of the 
Communist regime in China are recognized 
as the representatives of the Republic of 
China in the United Nations; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. UTT: 

H. J. Res. 558. Joint resolution providing 
that the United States Government shall 
withdraw from the United Nations and all 
organs and agencies thereof if Communist 
China is admitted to membership in the 
United Nations or if representatives of the 
Communist regime in China are recognized 
as the representatives of the Republic of 
China in the United Nations; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CLARDY: 

H. Res. 613. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House that the United States 
should withdraw from the United Nations if 
the Communist Government of China is ad- 
mitted to that organization; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BENDER: 

H. R. 9811. A bill for the relief of Emil 
Thomas Van Ginckel; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. HYDE: 

H. R. 9812. A bill for the relief of Ingeborg 
Elisabeth Alt; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H. R. 9813. A bill for the relief of Ying Og 

Mah; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R.9814. A bill for the relief of Alfio 

Capizzi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WOLCOTT: 

H.R.9815. A bill for the relief of Onie 

Hack; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule III, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1086. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
commander, Vincent B. Costello Post No. 15, 
the American Legion, Washington, D. C., 
endorsing the Zeckendorf plan for the re- 
development of Area C, the land south of 
Independence Avenue, SW., to the Wash- 
ington Channel between South Capitol and 
Eleventh Streets, SW., into a major residen- 
tial, cultural, and recreational area of the 
Nation's Capital; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

1087. Also, petition of the Governor and 
Chairman, Missouri River States Committee, 
Pierre, S. Dak., relative to a resolution 
adopted at the meeting of the Missouri River 
States Committee, held at Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, on June 24, 1954, requesting 
passage of H. R. 6894 and S. 2821, relating to 
the type of compact authorization the 
Missouri Basin States favor; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, it is difficult 
for me to understand the attitude of the 
Republican leadership in supporting an 
amendment to abolish the mandatory 
90 percent of parity on basic commod- 
ities. In the first place, it is in strict 
violation of campaign promises made by 
the Republican candidate for President 
in 1952. This reduction in mandatory 
parity support for the basic crops comes 
at a time when the net farm income 
of the farmers of this country has de- 
clined 7.5 percent from 1952 to 1953, 
and at a time when the parity ratio de- 
clined from 100 in October 1952 to 88 
in June 1954. Also, the total value of 
farm real estate in March of this year 
is 6 percent less than in March of last 
year. United States exports of agri- 
cultural products in the past year have 
declined at an alarming rate; cotton 
exports, for instance, declined from 862 
million bales in 1952 to 517 million bales 
in 1953, or about 40 percent. 

The retail figures on farm equipment 
sales, which is a good barometer of the 
financial position of the farmer, were 
17 percent less in 1953 than in 1952. 
Already the agricultural segment of our 


population is suffering from a depres- 
sion, and yet this administration seeks 
to break the mandatory 90-percent for- 
mula, with the certain attendant result 
that farm prices will fall even more 
rapidly. In the light of the alarming 
figures which I have given, as to the sad 
plight of the American farmer today, 
with falling income and falling prices, 
we are faced with the paradoxical situa- 
tion of everything the farmer buys being 
at the highest price in the Nation’s his- 
tory. If there ever was a time when 
the farmer needs some assurance of at 
least a reasonably fair price for his 
product, it is now, and yet this admin- 
istration seeks to cut from under him 
the only prop for a fair price, the man- 
datory price support legislation. 

There are those who are misguided 
and uninformed, who seem to believe 
that the farmer is waxing in great pros- 
perity because of the high price of food 
and fiber products. This is not true. 
For instance, the cotton which goes in 
a $7.50 white cotton shirt today brought 
the farmer little more than 35 cents. 
The watermelon on today’s market in 
Washington which sells for $4 brought 
the farmer in Alabama only 50 cents. 
This same divergence in price between 
what the farmer receives and the con- 
sumer pays is evident in almost every 
item. The farmer does not get the high 
prices which are paid by consumers to- 
day, and he is in the most difficult finan- 
cial circumstances of any producer in 
the Nation. Why make his condition 
worse? 


I am unable to understand how those 
who profess great faith in, and appre- 
ciation for, the American farmer and for 
his great contribution to America, can 
pose as his friend and at the same time 
reduce, by legislation, his chance for a 
reasonable income from his toil and his 
investment. The American farmer is 
often referred to as the most individual- 
istic and independent of our people. He 
is slow to wrath, but I have the firm con- 
viction that if this Republican farm bill 
is enacted into law, the administration 
now in power will regret it. 

At a time when big business of every 
type is receiving the most favorable kind 
of treatment at the hands of this ad- 
ministration, it seems to me unfair and 
unjust to shackle the American farmer 
with legislation which will reduce even 
further his already too low income. 


Be Sure To Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, a day 
of decision will be election day, Novem- 
ber 2,1954. Itis the duty of every quali- 
fied voter to exercise his franchise and 
prove to the world that Americans value 
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their right to take part directly in the 
election of Government officials and in 
the management and control of our 
Republic. The number of ballots cast 
will demonstrate to the world how much 
we value that privilege and will empha- 
size that the American form of govern- 
ment marches forward with determina- 
tion, vigor, and strength. Everyone 
should carefully analyze the candidates 
to determine whether or not they believe 
in the philosophy of government that 
has made America a great Nation. Every 
candidate should make known his posi- 
tion on the issues confronting us, and 
also make known his record, both civil- 
ian and military. My record, a record 
of service with a service record, is the 
basis on which I seek reelection. My 
record is public and I invite your investi- 
gation. I am opposed to any program 
leading us down the road to socialism 
and communism; I oppose the Federal 
Government assuming powers which 
rightfully belong to the people back 
home; I oppose socialized medicine, un- 
necessary Federal expenditures, and will 
continue to strenuously oppose graft and 
corruption. We are winning the great- 
est battle of all time in preserving our 
form of government, restoring real sta- 
bility in our domestic and our foreign 
affairs, and giving us all what we hope 
and pray for, a lasting peace. This pro- 
gram calls for outstanding leadership, 
honesty, integrity, careful planning and 
judicial administrating of the law. Be 
sure and vote Tuesday, November 2. 


An American Medical Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
there is no challenge that comes to one, 
who is in a legislative position, that can 
be more thrilling in contemplation and 
fulfillment, than the opportunity to do 
something that will prove worthwhile to 
his fellowman. 

Such an opportunity presents itself in 
the form of legislation that has for its 
objective the care of the sick and injured, 
and, the construction of hospitals, men- 
tal and chronic, as well as of a general 
character; the providing of diagnostic 
and treatment centers, nursing homes, 
rehabilitation facilities for the handi- 
capped, and all other types and kinds of 
facilities designated to alleviate the con- 
dition of those who are ill, and restore 
them to health and strength, or at least 
lessen their pain and anguish. Such a 
challenge transcends in importance that 
which accompanies any or all of the 
usual legislative opportunities to be of 
service. 

The jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce is wide 
and varied. There is no committee of 
Congress that has a more general juris- 
diction. It deals with the many activ- 
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ities that taken together assist so mate- 
rially in making the achievements of this 
Nation so outstanding. Its legislative 
jurisdiction covers our great systems of 
transportation on land, in the air, and 
waterborne in our coastal and inland 
waterways; securities and exchanges; in- 
terstate power, scientific development; 
communications by telephone, telegraph, 
cable, radio, and television; fair trade, 
public health and other subjects. Im- 
portant as each may be in their own par- 
ticular field of activity there is none in 
my opinion, that approaches in im- 
portance that which deals with the health 
of our people. And I confess that in 
all the many years that I have been 
privileged to serve on this great commit- 
tee, and of which I am now chairman, 
there is no work of the committee that 
has such an appeal to me as that which 
relates to the public health. The work 
of the committee in this field of its ac- 
tivity is neither partisan or limited to a 
particular few. It is general in char- 
acter. It applies to all our people re- 
gardless of financial worth, with no bar- 
rier as to color, creed, or national origin. 
What could be more thrilling than to 
work in this great field of human en- 
deavor? What could be more challeng- 
ing? 

It has been a privilege to have had 
a part in the work of the committee 
during the years when great strides have 
been taken by the committee in provid- 
ing the means that would make possi- 
ble additional hospitals and other types 
of health facilities for our people: to 
provide research centers in mental 
health, cancer, heart, and other dis- 
eases that are so devastating; and to 
promote scientific research into the 
causes and cure of conditions that result 
in chronic disorders that handicap and 
preclude activity in the usual and normal 
ways of life; and to find ways and means 
of promoting the general health and 
well-being of our people. To accomplish 
these things is a never-ending challenge. 

During this 83d session of Congress, 
the desire to accomplish, and the fact of 
accomplishment, has not diminished. 
Under the leadership of President 
Eisenhower and Oveta Culp Hobby, Sec- 
retary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, there has been advancement along 
every line of endeavor in the field of 
health. The President in his state of 
the Union message laid down in strong 
and emphatic words, the principle that 
the Federal Government, in conjunction 
with the several State governments, has 
a duty and a responsibility to do every- 
thing possible to promote and improve 
the health of our people. And, subse- 
quently, in what has been termed his 
health message, the President laid down 
the details of his program for providing 
additional and expanded health facil- 
ities for all our people. 

This program of the President called 
for diagnostic and treatment centers, 
general hospital construction, hospitals 
for the chronically ill, nursing and con- 
valescing homes, and rehabilitation fa- 
cilities. All of this to be done by the 
use of Federal funds, matched with 
State funds, and, in addition thereto, 
the appropriation of Federal funds to 
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assist the several States and local mu- 
nicipalities in carrying on institutional 
work in the treatment of mental cases, 
tuberculosis, and the numerous other 
activities of a similar kind. But, in ad- 
dition to all of this, the President’s pro- 
gram also included a method by which 
a broader and more comprehensive 
method of health insurance would be 
possible and at a cost that would be 
within the means of the low-income 
group. And it is also hoped that in ad- 
dition to this splendid program that the 
Congress will also enact a bill that pro- 
vides for a Government guaranty of 
loans made to individual doctors, or 
groups of doctors and organizations, as 
an incentive to create new and addi- 
tional hospital and health facilities for 
the use of our people. 

With a program such as this, that 
seeks to provide the necessary facilities 
together with the fine service that is 
characteristic of our medical profession, 
we can look with pride upon it as an 
American health program that has 
avoided socialization of medicine and 
has constructed a system that is entirely 
within the American concept of free 
enterprise. 

I take pride in our accomplishment. 
It brings a feeling of satisfaction in the 
knowledge that it is something that is 
worth while in promoting the welfare of 
our people. It encourages to press on to 
higher achievement. 


Save Money 
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HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad to have been the author of two 
bills considered major bills of the Eisen- 
hower administration. One, the High- 
way Act of 1954, referred to by the ma- 
jority floor leader, Congressman CHARLES 
HALLEcK, on June 22, and H. R. 6342, 
known as the lease-purchase bill. The 
Government is now renting 31,000 post- 
office buildings and 6,500 properties 
other than post offices throughout the 
country with no provision for eventually 
acquiring title of them. H. R. 6342 en- 
ables the Federal Government to acquire 
post offices and Federal buildings under 
lease-purchase contracts. When needed, 
buildings will be constructed to meet 
Government specifications but by pri- 
vate enterprise. In other words, private 
funds can be used to construct buildings 
necessary for Government operations 
and the Government will pay for them 
in the way of rent and become final 
owners in a reasonable period of time. 
This legislation will allow private capital 
to become operative, will give employ- 
ment and save millions of dollars for the 
taxpayers of our country. I thank the 
leadership of the Congress for assisting 
me in having this legislation passed. 
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Representative Doyle Opposes One-Man 
Hearings and Investigations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
for me so to do, I am pleased to here- 
with present the text of my communica- 
tion dated July 22, 1954, to all the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. 
The text thereof is self-explanatory, 
and I wish to again at this time state my 
most vigorous opposition to any plan or 
proposal which would make it possible 
and practical to permit one-man com- 
mittees or subcommittees for the hear- 
ing of witnesses under oath and also my 
most vigorous support of the necessity 
to have both majority and minority rep- 
resentation on all hearing and investiga- 
tive committees of this House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

In this connection, the only reason I 
do not mention the United States Sen- 
ate is because it is well known that the 
House membership and the Senate mem- 
bership determine their own respective 
body of rules. 

The communication follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 22, 1954. 
To My Colleagues in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 83d Congress: 

If you are opposed to one-man hearings 
and one-man investigation committees and 
believe that both majority and minority 
representation on such committees is essen- 
tial—then you must tell House Rules Com- 
mittee so and tell them at once. 

I. The Scott committee, which was ap- 
pointed by the House Rules Committee sev- 
eral months ago, to submit to the House 
Rules Committee revision of House rules for 
all hearing and investigation committees of 
the House, has filed House Resolution 571. 

A. It was referred to the House Rules Com- 
mittee and that committee is expected to 
act upon House Resolution 571 within a few 
days. 

II. That portion of House Resolution 571 
which I now call to your attention as very 
objectionable and dangerous to the rights 
of witnesses and for the best interests of 
the House investigative and hearing pro- 
cedures, is as follows, to wit: 
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Section 5 (e) (begining with unless“): 
“Unless the committee otherwise provides, 
one member shall constitute a quorum for 
the receipt of evidence and the taking of 
testimony; but no witness shall be compelled 
to give oral testimony before less than two 
members if, prior to testifying, he objects.” 

A. It is, therefore, clear as crystal that 
neither in that section—nor any other sec- 
tion—is there any clear requirement for 
both the majority and minority representa- 
tion on House investigative and hearing 
committees. 

B. It expressly provides that “one member 
shall constitute a quorum.” It leaves the 
door wide open for one-man committees. 

C. This applies to both friendly and 
unfriendly witnesses. There is no provi- 
sion that a witness shall be advised of his 
alleged right to object to less than two 
members sitting; nor is there provision in 
this section or any section, that a witness 
shall be furnished with a copy of the rules 
under which his conduct and the conduct 
of his legal counsel is to be governed at said 
hearings or investigations. 

III. Is it not time that the House take 
action to expressly provide for majority and 
minority representation at all hearings and 
investigations where witnesses are testifying 
under oath? Is it not time that the House 
take immediate steps to remove the just 
criticism of the American people directed to 
Congress for permitting one-man investi- 
gations by hearing and investigative com- 
mittees? 

A. I wish to make it clear that although 
I am a member of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee and also the Armed 
Services Committee, I am not sending you 
this communication nor doing anything in 
connection with the subject matter, for or on 
behalf of or with the authority of either 
committee. I am doing it on my own. 

IV. Because it is clear that under the Scott 
report and resolution, House Resolution 571, 
to be before the House Rules Committee in 
the next few days, it leaves the door wide 
open for one-man subcommittees hearing 
witnesses, under oath, and also because it 
does not expressly provide that all hearing 
and investigative committees shall have 
representation of both majority and minority 
at all hearings, I propose to offer to the 
House Rules Committee the following amend- 
ment to section 5 (e) of House Resolution 
571, to wit: 

“Strike out all of section 5 (e), beginning 
with the word ‘unless’ and substitute the 
following: Not less than two committee 
members, including both majority and mi- 
nority representation, shall constitute a 
quorum for the receipt of evidence and the 
taking of testimony under oath by a wit- 
ness who is known to be a friendly or co- 
operative witness with the committee 
hearings or investigation, unless a majority 
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of the committee, all members being first 
polled, has expressly authorized only one 
committee member to hear the testimony 
and receive the evidence from that witness. 

“But not less than two committee mem- 
bers, including majority and minority rep- 
resentation, shall constitute a quorum and 
hear the testimony or receive evidence from 
a witness who is known as uncooperative or 
unfriendly to the committee hearing or in- 
vestigation.” 

V. Such proposed change in House Resolu- 
tion 571 by the House Rules Committee 
would— 

A. Permit expeditious hearings; 

B. Protect the rights of witnesses and in- 
sure fair play and treatment to the wit- 
nesses; 

C. Help restrain any intemperate or in- 
considerate attitude or action by any com- 
mittee member; 

D. Help prevent the ease with which 
abuses creep into one-man committee hear- 
ings; and 

E. Help remove existing ground for just 
criticism of House committee procedures and 
practices wherein one-man committee hear- 
ings are held and also wherein there is not 
both majority and minority representation 
on said committee. 

VI. Here are some things you can do to 
give practical effect to your position in the 
matter, but you will have to do it now, to 
wit: 

A. Personally speak to members of the 
Rules Committee immediately and make your 
protest. 

B. Speak on the floor against allowing one- 
man committees and for both majority and 
minority representation on all hearing and 
investigative committees. 

C. Appear before the House Rules Commit- 
tee personally when House Resolution 571 
is to be considered by that committee. If 
you will phone my office and tell my secre- 
taries, Miss Tucker or Mrs. Talbert, that 
you want to appear before the Rules Com- 
mittee, I will then try to notify you immedi- 
ately upon my receiving notice from the 
Rules Committee, of the date and the hour 
when they will consider House Resolution 
571. 

VII. My years of active participation as a 
member of the House Un-American Activ- 
ities Committee, during which time I have ac- 
tively functioned as a committee member on 
literally dozens of hearings in different parts 
of the United States, together with my ob- 
servations and conclusions of this subject, 
cause me to send this same communication 
to every Member of the House of Representa- 
tives at practically the same time you receive 
your copy. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLYDE DOYLE, 
Member of Congress, 23d Congres- 
sional District, Los Angeles 
County, Calif. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, JuLx 7, 1954 
(Legislative day of Friday, July 2, 1954) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
‘prayer: 


O Lord, who art our light and our sal- 
vation, in whom we live and move and 
have our being: We would escape from 
the tyranny of things which so fill the 
horizons of each new day, as we open 
our hearts to Thee for this hallowed 
moment. We confess the failures of our 
vaunted goodness, the secular pressures 
that cause us to fall away from high 


standards. By Thy grace develop in us 
the moral stamina that we may not 
supinely melt into our surroundings. 
Make us more worthy of the gifts of 
heart and mind and spirit that have 
fashioned the fabric of this Republic. 
May we selflessly give our highest and 
best to add to America’s spiritual and 
moral treasures in these testing days, 
with our grateful eyes ever upon the 
skill, the strength, and the devotion of 
all those who have gladly sacrificed that 
this Nation might endure as a land of 
hope and glory. We ask it in the Re- 
deemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. KROWLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 


Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
July 6, 1954, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Hawks, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced that 
on July 6, 1954, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following acts: 

S. 119. An act to provide for the construc- 
tion of the Markham Ferry project on the 
Grand River in Oklahoma by the Grand River 
Dam Authority, an instrumentality of the 
State of Oklahoma; and 

S. 2217. An act to amend section 67 of the 
National Defense Act, as amended, to pro- 
vide for an active-duty status for all United 
States property and fiscal officers, 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed the following bills of the Senate, 
each with an amendment, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

S. 1303. An act to provide for the expedi- 
tious naturalization of former citizens of the 
United States who have lost United States 
citizenship by voting in a political election 
or plebiscite held in occupied Japan; and 

S. 2408. An act to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, to provide a national de- 
fense reserve of tankers and to promote the 
construction of new tankers, and for other 
purposes, 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills of 
the Senate, severally with amendments, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

S. 1999. An act to provide for the recovery, 
care, and disposition for the remains of 
members of the uniformed services and cer- 
tain other personnel, and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 2370. An act to authorize the sale of 
certain vessels to Brazil for use in the coast- 
wise trade of Brazil; and 

S. 2468. An act to authorize the President 
to appoint to the grade of general in the 
Army of the United States those officers who, 
in grade of lieutenant general, during World 
War II commanded the Army ground forces, 
commanded an Army, or commanded Army 
forces which included a field army and sup- 
porting units, and for other purposes. 


The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
6788) to authorize the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to cooperate with States and 
local agencies in the planning and carry- 
ing out of works of improvement for soil 
conservation, and for other purposes; 
asked a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Hope, Mr. AUGUST 
H. AN DRESEN, Mr. HILL, Mr. Coolxx, and 
Mr. PoacE were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference. 

The message notified the Senate that 
Mr. Rams had been appointed a man- 
ager on the part of the House at the con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 7839) to aid in 
the provision and improvement of hous- 
ing, the elimination and prevention of 
slums, and the conservation and devel- 
opment of urban communities, vice Mr. 
PaTMAN, excused. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills and 
joint resolution, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 


H. R. 697. An act for the relief of Deme- 
trios Christos Mataraggiotis, and Zoi Demetre 
Mataraggiotis, his wife, and Christos Mata- 
raggiotis and Constantinos Mataraggiotis, 
their minor sons; 

H. R. 803. An act for the relief of Chris- 
takis Modinos; 

H.R. 804. An act for the relief of Enrichet- 
ta F. C. Meda-Novara; 

H. R. 949. An act for the relief of Nouritza 
Terzian; 

H. R. 977. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Aimee Dutour Rovzar; 

H. R. 1360. An act for the relief of Hen- 
ning Von Royk-Lewinski; 
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H. R. 1463. An act for the relief of Ilona 
Elizabeth Carrier; 

H. R. 1646. An act for the relief of Arthur 
Neustadt and Mrs. Emma Neustadt; 

H.R.1697. An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Katharina Batke; 

H. R. 2061. An act for the relief of Regine 
du Planty; 

H. R. 2224. An act to amend the Army-Navy 
Medical Services Corps Act of 1947 (61 Stat. 
734), as amended, so as to authorize the ap- 
pointment of a Chief of the Medical Service 
Corps of the Navy, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 2500. An act for the relief of Stanis- 
law Majzner (alias Stanley Maisner); 

H. R. 2654. An act for the relief of Sisters 
Linda Salerno, Luigiana C. Cairo, Antonietta 
Impieri, Anna Impieri, Rosina Scarlato, Io- 
lando Gaglianone, Maria Assunta Scaramuz- 
zo, Franceschina Cauterucci, and Filomena 
Lupinacci; 

H. R. 2879. An act to stay deportation pro- 
ceedings on Juan Onativia; 

H. R. 3001. An act for the relief of Nicho- 
las M. Papadopoulos; 

H.R.3125. An act for the relief of Alex- 
ander Hahn and Suzanne Hahn; 

H. R. 3238. An act for the relief of Danica 
Maria Vavrova; 

H. R. 3419. An act to authorize a $50 per 
capita payment to members of the Red Lake 
Band of Chippewa Indians from the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of timber and lumber on 
the Red Lake Reservation; 

H. R. 3444. An act for the relief of Toki 
Yaeko; 

H. R. 3616. An act for the relief of Nico- 
letta Di Donato; 

H. R. 3677. An act for the relief of Sister 
Paolina (Angela Di Franco); 

H. R. 3855. An act for the relief of Sister 
Agrippina (Agrippina Palermo), Sister Bat- 
tistina (Franceschina Serpa), Sister Romana 
(Angela Iolanda Morelli), Sister Frances- 
chine (Maria Caruso), and Sister Bruna 
(Giuseppina De Caro); 

H. R. 4092. An act for the relief of Mira 
Tellini Napoleone; 

H. R. 4281. An act for the relief of Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas V. Compton; 

H. R. 4371. An act for the relief of June 
Ann Sakurai; 

H. R. 5072. An act for the relief of Carmen 
D'Ottavio, also known as Cameron D’Ottavio; 

H. R. 5077. An act for the relief of Sophia 
Nassopoulos; 

H. R. 5443. An act for the relief of Eva 
Lowinger; 

H.R. 5944. An act for the relief of Alberto 
Ugo Landry; 

H. R. 6253. An act to amend Public Law 
410, 78th Congress, with regard to compensa- 
tion for overtime, Sunday, and holiday work 
of employees of the United States Public 
Health Service, Foreign Quarantine Division; 

H. R. 6562. An act for the relief of Captain 
C. R. MacLean; 

H. R. 6658. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain lands by the United States 
to the ccunty of Cumberland, State of North 
Carolina, without remuneration; 

H. R. 6767. An act for the relief of Robert 
Finley Delaney; 

H. R. 6882. An act to amend the act of 
September 27, 1950, relating to construction 
of the Vermejo reclamation project; 

H. R. 7068. An act to further amend the 
Military Personnel Claims Act of 1945; 

H. R. 7088. An act for the relief of Antonio 
Cazzato; 

H. R. 7131. An act to repeal a limitation 
on pay of certain officers of the Navy; 

H. R.7138. An act for the relief of Rosa 
Marie Adelheid Herok; 

H. R.7411. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Esterlee Hutzler Weinhoeppel; 

H. R. 7466. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to execute an amenda- 
tory repayment contract with the Pine River 
Irrigation District, Colorado, and for other 
purposes; 
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H. R. 7517. An act to enable the Legisla- 
ture of the Territory of Hawaii to authorize 
the city and county of Honolulu, a municipal 
corporation, to issue public improvement 
bonds; 

H. R. 7518. An act to enable the Legisla- 
ture of the Territory of Hawaii to authorize 
the city and county of Honolulu, a munici- 
pal corporation, to issue public improvement 
bonds: 

H. R. 7606. An act for the relief of Michael 
Henry LaFleur; 

H. R. 7635. An act for the relief of Martti 
Iimari Timonen, Maj-Lis Timonen, and Mar- 
ja Timonen; 

H. R. 7945. An act for the relief of Bart 
Blaak (formerly Johannes J. M. Gijsbers); 

H. R. 8009. An act to provide for the hos- 
pitalization and care of the mentally ill of 
Alaska, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 8155. An act to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1955, the suspension of 
duties and import taxes on metal scrap, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 8252. An act for the relief of the city 
of Fort Smith, Ark.; 

H. R. 8549. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the Breaks Interstate Park Com- 
pact; 

H. R. 8570. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to dispose of certain un- 
completed naval vessels, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H. R. 8634, An act to amend section 22 of 
the Organic Act of Guam; 

H. R. 8713. An act to amend section 1 (d) 
of the Helium Act (50 U. S. C. sec. 161 (d)). 
and to repeal section 3 (13) of the act en- 
titled “An act to amend or repeal certain 
Government property laws, and for other 
purposes,” approved October 31, 1951 (65 
Stat. 701); 

H. R. 9001. An act to provide for the award 
of certain medals, crosses, and other simi- 
lar awards, in cases where the statement or 
report recommending the award was not 
completely processed because of loss or in- 
advertence; 

H. R. 9006. An act to amend the act of 
May 22, 1896, as amended, concerning the 
loan or gift of works of art and other ma- 
terial; 

H. R. 9008. An act to provide for the de- 
posit of savings of enlisted members of the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9200. An act to authorize the Presi- 
dent of the United States to present the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross to Col. Bennett Hill 
Griffin; + 

H. R. 9561. An act to correct typographica: 
errors in Public Law 368, 83d Congress; 

H. R. 9728. An act to revise, codify, and en- 
act into law, title 21 of the United States 
Code, entitled Food. Drugs, and Cosmetics”; 

H. R. 9729. An act to revise, codify, and en- 
act into law, title 13 of the United States 
Code, entitled “Census”; 

H. R. 9730. An act to amend various stat- 
utes and certain titles of the United States 
Code, for the purpose of correcting obsolete 
references, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 257. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to invite the States of the 
Union and foreign. countries to participate 
in the First International Instrument Con- 
gress and Exposition to be held in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., from September 13 to September 
25, 1954. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED 

The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills and joint 
resolutions, and they were signed by the 
President pro tempore: 

H. R. 222. An act to suspend for 2 years 
the duty on crude bauxite and on certain 
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calcined bauxite and to remit the duty on 
certain bells to be imported for addition to 
the carillon of The Citadel, Charleston, S. C.; 

H. R. 1948. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Fung Hwa Liu Lee; J 

H. R. 2404. An act for the relief of Tiber 
Horanyl; 

H. R. 2406. An act for the relief of Andor 
Gellert; 

H. R. 2427. An act for the relief of Annie 
Litke; 

H. R. 2683. An act to amend section 12 of 
the Alaska Public Works Act, approved Au- 
gust 24, 1949 (63 Stat. 629); 

H. R. 2875. An act for the relief of Dr. 
James K-Thong Yu; 

H. R. 2907. An act for the relief of Eliza- 
beth Just Mayer; 

H.R.3191. An act conferring jurisdiction 
on the United States District Court for the 
Northern District of California to hear, de- 
termine, and render judgment upon certain 
claims of the State of California; 

H.R.3903. An act for the relief of Sister 
Tolanda Sita, Sister Guerrina Brioli, Sister 
Pasqualina Coppari, Sister Anna Urbinati, 
Sister Ida Raschi, and Sister Elvira P. Men- 
carelli; 

H. R. 4510. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Helen Kon; 

H. R.4747. An act for the relief of Gio 
Batta Podesta; 

H. R. 5265. An act for the relief of Mar- 
garete Hohmann Springer; 

H. R. 5355. An act for the relief of Eva 
Gyori; 

H. R. 5620. An act to remove clouds on the 
title of certain lands in Colorado; 

H. R. 5684. An act for the relief of Walter 
Kuznicki; 

H. R. 5820. An act for the relief of Michael 
K. Kaprielyan; 

H. R. 5842. An act for the relief of Viktor 
R. Kandlin; 

H. R. 6478. An act for the relief of Nick 
Joseph Beni, Jr.; 

H. R. 6836. An act for the relief of Gregory 
Harry Bezenar; 

H. R. 7146. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue a patent in fee 
to John McNeal No. 1; 

H. R. 7371. An act to provide for the dis- 
posal of paid postal-savings certificates; 

H. R. 7913. An act to convey by quitclaim 
deed certain land to the State of Texas; 

H. R. 8538. An act to provide for the re- 
vocation or denial of merchant marine docu- 
ments to persons involved in certain nar- 
eotics violations; 

H. J. Res. 256. Joint resolution to permit 
articles imported from foreign countries for 
the purpose of exhibition at the First Inter- 
national Instrument Congress and Exposi- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa., to be admitted with- 
out payment of tariff, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H. J. Res. 537. Joint resolution to permit 
articles imported from foreign countries for 
the purpose of exhibition at the Washington 
State Fourth International Trade Fair, Seat- 
tle, Wash., to be admitted without payment 
of tariff, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 545. Joint resolution to permit 
articles from foreign countries for the pur- 
pose of exhibition at the International 
Trade-Sample Fair, Dallas, Tex., to be ad- 
mitted without payment of tariff, and for 
other purposes. 


SENATOR FROM NEBRASKA 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
there is about to come before the Senate 
a privileged matter relating to the cre- 
dentials of a new United States Senator. 

Mrs. BOWRING. Mr. President, I 
present the credentials of Hon. Sam W. 
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REYNOLDS, Senator-designate from Ne- 
braska, and ask that they be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The creden- 
tials will be read. 

The credentials were read by the legis- 
lative clerk, and ordered to be placed on 
file, as follows: 

STATE OFP NEBRASKA, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
Lincoln, 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that pursuant to the 
power vested in me by the Constitution of 
the United States and the laws of the State 
of Nebraska, I, Robert B. Crosby, the Gov- 
ernor of said State, do hereby appoint Sam 
W. REYNOLDs a Senator from said State to 
represent said State in the Senate of the 
United States until the vacancy therein, 
caused by the death of Hugh Butler, is filled 
by election, as provided by law. 

Witness, His Excellency our Governor, and 
our seal hereto affixed at Lincoln, Nebr., this 
3d day of July, 1 the year of our Lord 1954, 

ROBERT B. CROSBY. 

By the Governor: 

[SEAL] FRANK MARCH, 
Secretary of State. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Sena- 
tor-designate will present himself at the 
desk, the oath of office will be adminis- 
tered to him. 

Mr. REYNOLDS, escorted by Mrs. 
Bowrinec, advanced to the Vice Presi- 
dent’s desk, and the oath of office pre- 
scribed by law was administered to him 
by the Vice President, and was sub- 
scribed by him. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business for 
action on the nominations which appear 
on the Executive Calendar under the 
heading “New Reports.” 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. BRICKER, from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

Capt. Frank A. Leamy, to the permanent 
rank of rear admiral, United States Coast 
Guard; 

Frederick Stueck, of Missouri, to be a 
member of the Federal Power Commission, 
vice Dale E. Doty; and 

Capt. William W. Kenner, to the perma- 
nent rank of rear admiral, United States 
Coast Guard. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
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clerk will state the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar, under the heading 
“New Reports.” 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of William F. Tompkins, of New Jersey 
to be Assistant Attorney General. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Charles E. Whittaker, of Missouri, to 
be United States district judge for the 
western district of Missouri. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 


The Chief Clerk read the nomiation 
of Raymond Del Tufo, Jr., of New Jer- 
sey, to be United States attorney for the 
district of New Jersey. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of B. Hayden Crawford, of Oklahoma, to 
be United States attorney for the north- 
ern district of Oklahoma. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask that the President be immediately 
notified of the confirmations of today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, the President will be immedi- 
ately notified of all nominations con- 
firmed today. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the consid- 
eration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that immediately 
following the quorum call there may be 
the customary morning hour for the 
transaction of routine business, under 
the usual 2-minute limitation on 
speeches. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Morning business is in order, under 
the 2-minute limitation. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


LoNGEviry Pay or CERTAIN NURSES 


A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legisla- 
tion to provide for the relief of certain Army 
and Air Force nurses, and for other pur- 
poses (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


Report OF ESTABLISHMENT AND AWARD OF 
YOUNG AMERICAN MEDALS FOR BRAVERY AND 
SERVICE 
A letter from the Attorney General, report- 

ing, pursuant to law, on the establishment 

and award of the Young American Medal for 

Bravery and the Young American Medal for 

Service; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


Report or CONFERENCE OF STATE SOCIETIES 


A letter from the president of the Confer- 
ence of State Societies, Washington, D. C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
that conference for the period through May 
31, 1954 (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


FIRE PROTECTION AGREEMENTS BETWEEN FED- 
ERAL DEPARTMENTS AND AGENCIES AND PRI- 
VATE ORGANIZATIONS 
A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 

transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 

to authorize reciprocal fire protection agree- 
ments between departments and agencies of 
the United States and public or private or- 
ganizations engaged in fire-fighting activi- 
ties, and for other purposes (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 


REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF BT CUT QUARTZ 
CRYSTAL BLANKS 


A letter from the Assistant Administrator, 
General Services Administration, reporting, 
pursuant to law, on the disposition of the 
BT cut quartz crystal blanks in the na- 
tional stockpile; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of sev- 
eral departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which are not needed in the con- 
duct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
CARLSON and Mr. JOHNSTON of South 
Carolina members of the committee on 
the part of the Senate. 


RURAL TELEPHONE SERVICE— 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I have 
received a letter from Mrs. T. S. Kop- 
seng, chairman, resolutions committee, 
North Dakota Cow-Belles, auxiliary to 
the North Dakota Stockmen’s Asso- 
ciation, which embodies a resolution 
adopted at the annual meeting of that 
organization in Dickinson, N. Dak., on 
June 9, 1954. I ask unanimous consent 


that the letter be printed in the RECORD, 
and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
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culture and Forestry, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Bismarck, N. DAK., June 14, 1954. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR LANGER: At its annual meet- 
ing held in Dickinson, N. Dak., on June 9, 
1954, the North Dakota Cow-Belles (auxiliary 
to the North Dakota Stockmen's Associa- 
tion) passed the following resolution: 

“Be it resolved, That the North Dakota 
Cow-Belles (auxiliary. to the North Dakota 
Stockmen’s Association) request that its Con- 
gressmen urge the Rural Telephone Ad- 
ministration to expedite its affairs, so our 
ranchers who have paid their $50, and whose 
cooperatives have gotten their loans, get 
their telephones.” 

This resolution passed unanimously, after 
a complete favorable discussion. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. T. S. Korsr Na. 
Chairman, Resolutions Committee. 


RESOLUTIONS OF NORTH DAKOTA 
WILDLIFE FEDERATION 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I am in 
receipt of a letter from A. R. Kernkamp, 
president of the North Dakota Wildlife 
Federation, Valley City, N. Dak., trans- 
mitting five resolutions adopted by that 
federation, relating to the use of duck 
stamps, and so forth. I ask unanimous 
consent that the resolutions be appro- 
priately referred and printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were received and appropriately 
referred, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


To the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce: 


“USE OF THE DUCK Stamp FUNDS 

“Resolved, That the North Dakota Wild- 
life Federation, in convention assembled at 
Devils Lake, N. Dak., on June 27, 1954, de- 
plores and opposes the diversion and use of 
duck stamp revenues for purposes other than 
intended in the Duck Stamp Act, and de- 
mands that a greater proportion of this 
fund be expended annually for the acquisi- 
tion and preservation of marshland areas for 
waterfowl management purposes. 

“The Secretary is instructed to send copies 
of this resolution to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, the Director of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service, the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, and to members of the North 
Dakota delegation in Congress.” 


To the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry: 


“RESOLUTION URGING PASSAGE OF THE 
BAKER BILL 

“Resolved, That the North Dakota Wild- 
life Federation endorse the Baker-Watkins 
bill (H. R. 8225 and S. 3509) to provide funds 
for wildlife habitat and recreational facili- 
ties in the national forests. The House and 
Senate Committees on Agriculture are urged 
to report this bill promptly and the Congress 
to enact it into law. 

“Adopted by the North Dakota Wildlife 
Federation in annual convention at Devils 
Lake, N. Dak., on June 27, 1954.” 


To the Committee on Interior and Insular 
airs: 


“RESOLUTION URGING REVISION OF JOINT 
POLICY on LAND ACQUISITION 


“Whereas the so-called joint policy on land 
acquisition put into effect by the United 
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States Department of Interior and Corps of 
Engineers in connection with Federal reser- 
voir projects tends to deprive the public of 
free access to shoreline areas for recrea- 
tional purposes and tends to eliminate op- 
portunities for wildlife management; and 

“Whereas the North Dakota Wildlife Fed- 
eration believes such policy to be contrary to 
the public interest in river development proj- 
ects constructed with tax funds: Therefore 
be it 

“Resolved, That the Department of the In- 
terior and Corps of Engineers are requested 
and urged to revise and correct the so-called 
joint policy as it affects wildlife resources 
and recreational opportunities; be it further 

“Resolved, That in all Federal reservoir 
projects constructed with public funds, sufi- 
cient lands should be acquired in fee title by 
the Federal Government to insure public 
access to all shoreline areas and to provide 
opportunity for maximum development and 
use of fish and wildlife resources, 

“The secretary of the North Dakota Wild- 
life Federation is instructed to forward copies 
of this resolution to all members of the 
North Dakota delegation in Congress and to 
the Secretary of the Interior and to the Chief 
of the United States Corps of Engineers.” 


To the Committee on Public Works: 


“REVISION OF THE COORDINATION ACT 

“Resolved, That the North Dakota Wildlife 
Federation, in convention assembled at Devils 
Lake, N. Dak., June 27, 1954, urges the Con- 
gress of the United States to amend the Co- 
ordination Act (Public Law 732, 79th Cong.) 
to make it clearly apply to all Army Engineer 
and Bureau of Reclamation projects regard- 
less of the date when such projects were 
authorized by Congress. 

“The secretary is instructed to call this 
resolution to the attention of all members of 
the North Dakota delegation in Congress and 
to the appropriate committees of Congress.” 


Ordered to lie on the table: 


“NATIONAL FOREST GRAZING LEGISLATION 

“Resolved, That the North Dakota Wildlife 
Federation, in convention assembled at 
Devils Lake, N. Dak., June 27, 1954, opposes 
H. R. 6787, the Hope grazing bill, unless 
amended to provide for multiple use advisory 
councils and otherwise protect the public 
interest in the national forests. The House 
Committee on Agriculture is urged to report 
S. 2548, the similar bill as amended and 
passed by the Senate, or, if H. R. 6787 is 
reported, to amend the House bill to conform 
with the Senate-passed measure.” 


CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATIONS, 
ETC.—RESOLUTIONS OF AMERI- 
CAN BAPTIST CONVENTION, MIN- 
NEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a series of 
resolutions on national affairs and in- 
ternational relations adopted by the 
American Baptist Convention held in 
Minneapolis, Minn. on May 28, 1954 be 
printed in the body of the Recorp and 
appropriately referred. 

I commend these resolutions and ex- 
pressions of religious convictions on cur- 
rent social issues to the prayerful atten- 
tion of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, and or- 
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dered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE AMERICAN BAP- 
TIST CONVENTION, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
May 28, 1954 

Iv. NATIONAL AFFAIRS 
1. Christians and politics 

Since we as Christians live and move and 
have our being not only in fellowship with 
God but in a human community in which 
we are involved in each other's lives, we 
affirm the importance of the part the Chris- 
tian individual plays in politics. We call 
upon all American Baptists to join the grow- 
ing ranks of those in our churches who are 
assuming responsibilities as citizens not only 
by voting but by participating in party pre- 
cinct affairs, seeking public office, making 
their voices heard in city council meetings, 
State and National legislatures. 

It is our specific desire that local church 
social action committees be urged prior to 
approaching elections to make available to 
their fellow Baptists reliable and nonparti- 
san material concerning candidates and 
platforms. 


2. The American Indian 


Our Federal Government during past years 
has sought to terminate Federal supervision 
of the American Indians to the end that they 
attain equal status with other Americans. 
We believe such steps to be right, and we en- 
dorse the aims of the Department of the In- 
terior to remove American Indians from a 
state of dependency. However, we express 
concern regarding that portion of the legis- 
lation already enacted which was initiated 
without full consultation with each tribe af- 
fected. We urge that Congress review this 
action and adopt further legislation only 
after considering the desires and needs of 
the specific tribes, 

3. Alcohol advertising 

We support the Bryson bill (H. R. 1227) 
intended to prohibit interstate advertising 
of alcoholic beverages on radio, on television, 
and in print, as an effective means of curbing 
excessive and fraudulent, claims by the bev- 
erage alcohol industry. We believe that this 
restriction would safeguard the principle of 
home rule in that third of the Nation's ter- 
ritory which is now legally dry. We urge 
American Baptists to write their Congress- 
men at once concerning this issue and the 
stand taken by this convention, 

3 (a). Use of beverage alcohol 

We urge the adoption of a program of total 
abstinence for all American Baptists, includ- 
ing the children of our Sunday or church 
schools, and that our board of education 
and publication prepare suitable educa- 
tional literature on the subject, as well as 
total abstinence pledge cards to be available 
to our churches and to our Armed Forces 
chaplains. 

4. Segregation 

We commend the United States Supreme 
Court in its historic decision of 1954 out- 
lawing segregation in public education. We 
affirm our belief that God is no respecter of 
persons, that every individual is of infinite 
worth in His sight, and that it is His will 
that the law of Christian love operate in all 
human relationships. We urge American 
Baptists to increase their opposition to other 
areas of segregation—housing, employment, 
recreation, church participation. We urge 
local churches to carry forward educational 
programs dealing with this issue, and we 
propose cooperation with other Christian 
bodies of like mind. 


5. Congressional investigations 


The present global struggle between com- 
munism and the free world has achieved 
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such proportions as to threaten the personal 
liberties of all men. We recognize and de- 
plore the dangers inherent in the Commu- 
nist control over the minds of men. We 
are also aware of the danger in the wide- 
spread fear and hysteria created by some 
anti-Communist forces. In particular do we 
see a threat to freedom in the fact that 
congressional investigating committees tend 
to assume the prerogatives of judge and jury 
in dealing with persons thought to be Com- 
munist or Communist sympathizers. 

We recognize the right and the duty of 
Congress to conduct such investigations as 
may demonstrate the need for additional leg- 
islation or may test legislation already in 
force. We recognize the right of Congress to 
inquire into the extent to which communism 
has found its way into American life, but 
only by such means as will protect the hu- 
man rights and fundamental freedoms of all. 
We strongly urge that, as this work continues, 
a serious study be made by Congress, to cor- 
rect the present procedures of investigation. 


6. Social security 

Since it is proposed that old-age and sur- 
vivors' insurance be extended to citizens not 
now covered, and since the proposal includes 
a provision for ministers’ voluntary partici- 
pation, we endorse this proposal and urge 
local churches to participate in making pos- 
sible its benefits if and when extended. 


V. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
1. Hungry people and our overabundance 


A large share of the people of the earth go 
to bed every night hungry, a prey to de- 
ficiency disease and a burden upon their na- 
tional economies because of their low pro- 
ductivity. Our Nation by contrast faces the 
need of disposing of surplus foods before 
spoilage sets in with the danger of further 
accumulations. In view of these facts we 
reaffirm our belief that the program of dis- 
tribution overseas, such as that done by 
Church World Service, be greatly extended 
both to include all types of food and fiber 
above a normal carryover and to make it pos- 
sible for voluntary agencies to distribute 
overseas as much of these surpluses as pos- 
sible without damaging the economies of 
other nations, 


2. Disarmament 


We urge our Government to place its trust 
in God and its hope for peace in (1) confer- 
ence and consultation with other govern- 
ments, (2) programs of technical assistance 
and aid to other nations, and (3) expressions 
of goodwill and concern for the peoples of 
every country. 

We recommend our Government for its 
efforts to act through the Disarmament Com- 
mission of the United Nations at the highest 
political levels in its quest for universal 
enforceable disarmament with an adequate 
system of inspection and control, and we 
urge that this work be continued. 

We urge our Government to discontinue 
the experimental discharge of thermo- 
nuclear arms in areas where danger and fear 
of danger to other nations results, 

Furthermore, we request our Government 
to take immediate steps to release non- 
critical information and materials in the 
thermonuclear field to other nations and 
to private industry in order to promote fur- 
ther progress in medicine, industry, and 
other peaceful pursuits. 


2 (a). Universal military training 


We reaffirm our stand made clear at previ- 
ous American Baptist conventions concern- 
ing universal military training as a serious 
danger to democracy and Christian morals. 


3. Immigration 


Since the McCarran-Walter Immigration 
and Naturalization Act of 1952 is proving a 
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detriment to good will because of its dis- 
crimination against a large section of Asia by 
allotting low immigration quotas, we urge 
our people to support the administration's 
effort to secure drastic revision of this act, 

Furthermore, since the Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953 is proving difficult to administer 
because of its technical requirements and 
rigid measures, we urge Congress to enact 
legislation necessary to facilitate the entry 
of the full quota before the emergency law 
expires in 1956. 


4. United Nations Charter 


In view of the coming United Nations 
Charter Review Conference, we urge thought- 
ful study of the various proposals presented 
in order that our Nation might be better 
prepared to exercise constructive leadership 
in making the United Nations more effective 
for peace, 

5. Foreign trade 


We go on record in support of more liberal 
trade policies and urge our people to study 
the report of the Commission on Foreign 
Economic Policy (Randall report) which is 
concerned with raising the living standards 
of the world’s people. 


6. Student exchange 


We respectfully petition the Senate to re- 
store the full appropriation of $15 million, 
cut by the House of Representatives to $9 
million, for the exchange of persons educa- 
tional program, which has been a most con- 
structive effort toward promoting interna- 
tional understanding and creating an effec- 
tive deterrent to Communist propaganda. 
We believe this gesture of good will should 
be given every encouragement, 


7. Technical assistance and economic aid 


Since our farflung military commitments 
make it easy to subordinate technical assist- 
ance and economic aid to political and mili- 
tary needs, thus using ald as a weapon, we 
urge our Government to divorce technical 
assistance and economic aid from United 
States military policy. 


VI. IMPLEMENTATION OF RESOLUTIONS 


Realizing that these resolutions have im- 
portance only as they become a part of the 
thinking and acting of American Baptists, 
we urge our churches to bring them to the 
attention of their people through the church 
school, the preaching ministry, and study 


ups. 

We further urge that individuals and 
groups in our churches take positive action, 
that they write to national and local legis- 
lators expressing their convictions, that they 
make their voices heard in all areas in 
which there is a need for a relevant Chris- 
tian witness. 

We further urge that churches include tho 
actions and resolutions of recent conven- 
tions in their educational programs. 

STATEMENT By AMERICAN BAPTISTS 
CONCERNING FREEDOM 


Great truths emerge out of great needs, 
and they are confirmed and strengthened 
by reaffirmation in the face of challenge. 
The truths with which the Baptists began 
are truths needed by the Nation today, In 
them we are proud to reaffirm our faith and 
confidence. 

Out of the strong conscience and devotion 
of puritanism arose a bright star of freedom 
whose name was Roger Williams. In him 
burned a religious passion and he combined 
qualities of personal humility with respect 
for the dignity of the human spirit. At 
great peril and risk to himself he established 
on our shores a new and fearless freedom, 
both political and religious, which dared to 
trust in God and in truth and in man’s 
ability to find both. For the first time in 
this land, liberty of conscience became a 
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reality, as Roger Williams, who proclaimed 
for himself the right of unrestricted thought 
and worship, recognized that what he asked 
for himself he must not deny to any man. 
For the first time it was clearly seen that 
strong convictions, such as Williams and his 
contemporaries had, could be held and must 
be held without coercing the minds of 
others. For if one man’s freedom is in dan- 
ger the freedom of all men is in jeopardy. 

So great was the witness and influence of 
Roger Williams and others that liberty of 
conscience and freedom of worship became 
cherished possessions of many early col- 
onists. Later, when Thomas Jefferson and 
other eloquent spokesmen for the people 
wrote the Constitution, they embodied in 
the Bill of Rights these basic concepts. The 
Bill of Rights assured to every man freedom 
of speech and thought under law. It guar- 
anteed the right to trial by jury and freedom 
from self-incrimination. It insisted that an 

accused man be confronted by his accusers 
through due process of law. Moreover, the 
Bill of Rights secured such separation of 
church and state that never again could re- 
ligious dissent be considered treason, that 
never again could political nonconformity be 
adjudged as heresy. 

For Baptists the word “freedom” is a 
watermark. It is impressed into our doc- 
trine, our polity, our practice. It cannot be 
eradicated. Baptists, mindful of Roger Wil- 
liams’ pattern, have endeavored in all kinds 
of political and religious climate to main- 
tain a continuing witness to the principle 
of liberty of conscience. Baptists have al- 
ways asserted that religion and government 
are foundations of the social order, that they 
are indispensable to each other, that they 
influence as well as complement each other. 
It is a function of democratic government to 
safeguard the soil in which religion may 
grow and flourish freely. It is a function of 
religion to bring truth, strength of character, 
and conscience to society, so that it may be 
fit to govern itself. For these reasons state 
and church must remain separate, each free 
under God to perform its special function. 

Now in the year of our Lord 1954, 350 
years after the birth of Roger Williams, the 
basic human rights for which our fathers 
struggled are threatened by two forces. One 
is a tyranny which seems to respect neither 
God nor man nor truth, and finds expression 
in forms of communism. The clear duty of 
the church is to offer stern moral resistance 
to this avowed enemy by every lawful means. 
It is to enrich American life with Christian 
virtues of courage, patience, love, and sacri- 
ficial devotion so that communism will find 
no point of penetration. It is to implement 
the Christian values of social justice and 
brotherhood so that communism will have 
no valid point of criticism. The fact is that 
communism has not flourished in countries 
where the Protestant tradition has been 
strong, where its vital witness has influenced 
society and shaped the character of its 
citizenry. 

The other is a tyranny that seems to re- 
spect neither rights of individuals nor demo- 
cratic processes of our Nation. There are 
individuals and groups in American life so 
intent upon combating the menace of com- 
munism that they adopt the very principles 
and methods which make communism 
frightening. They attack noncomformity as 
subversive, make no distinction between 
dissent and disloyalty, confuse disagreement, 
and disaffection, equate accusation with 
guilt. Truth is slanted for ulterior purposes 
or submerged in suspicion and fear. Ad- 
herents of these un-American doctrines 
openly consider others guilty until proven 
innocent and have imperiously reinstated 
the discredited theory that the end justifies 
the means. Thus there is danger lest in 
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attempting to prevent evil, greater evils 
arise. 


The church also has a clear duty to op- 
pose this second tyranny. To this end action 
by Christians must express itself in the fear- 
less utterance of personal conviction; the 
development of personal character resistant 
to hysteria; the assumption of responsibility 
in political life; the support of free and 
democratic institution; the acceptance of 
risks as well as privileges of freedom; and 
cooperation in maintaining our common 
Protestant heritage. 

It is fitting that Baptists, gathered here 
in annual convention on the 350th anniver- 
sary of the birth of Roger Williams, con- 
scious and proud of their heritage of free- 
dom, should solemnly reaffirm the principles 
which, under God’s providence, have made 
so rich a contribution to the life and char- 
acter of this country. 

1. We affirm our loyalty and obedience to 
God, our Maker, our Redeemer, our Sus- 
tainer, who is supreme above all other au- 
thority. 

2. We reaffirm our devotion to liberty of 
conscience under God and under law. 

3. We reaffirm our loyalty and devotion to 
truth fairly arrived at by free inquiry and 
debate, without restriction or coercion. 

4. We reaffirm our allegiance to the his- 
toric principle of the separation of church 
and state. 

5. We reaffirm our loyalty and devotion to 
the United States of America. 

The Baptist heritage of religious liberty 
and spiritual freedom is not a gift but a 
trust, and its worth is not in our boast of 
possession but in those who are moved by it 
to greater deeds and nobler lives. In these 
reaffirmations of our faith we pledge our- 
selves by word and by life to the preserva- 
tion of the Baptist witness to the truth that 
is in Jesus Christ, our Lord. 


RIGID REPORTS ON BASIC FARM 
COMMODITIES—RESOLUTION OF 
APPLETON (MINN.) COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a resolution 
adopted by the Appleton Co-op Associa- 
tion, Appleton, Minn., favoring rigid 
supports on basic farm commodities at 
90 percent of parity, be printed in the 
body of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

APPLETON CO-OP ASSOCIATION, 
Appleton, Minn. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: I am sending 
you a copy of a resolution passed at our 
annual meeting: 

“Resolved, That the Appleton Co-op Asso- 
ciation go on record favoring the rigid sup- 
ports on basic farm commodities of at least 
90 percent of the old parity formula and that 
we are utterly opposed to the sliding scale 


supports.” 
Oscar S. PEDERSON, 
Secretary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. CARLSON, from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, without amend- 
ment: 

§.190. A bill to establish a basic admin- 
istrative workweek and pay periods of two 
administrative workweeks for postmasters, 
Officers, and employees in the postal fleld 
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service, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1745); and 

S. 3028. A bill to require the Postmaster 
General to reimburse postmasters of discon- 
tinued post offices for equipment owned by 
the postmaster (Rept. No. 1746). 

By Mr. BUSH, from the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works, without amendment: 

H. R. 7158. A bill authorizing the United 
States Government to reconvey certain lands 
to S. J. Carver (Rept. No. 1749); and 

H. J. Res. 459. Joint resolution to designate 
the lake to be formed by the completion of 
the Texarkana Dam and Reservoir on Sul- 
phur River, about 9 miles southwest from 
Texarkana, Tex., as Lake Texarkana (Rept. 
No. 17£0). 

By Mr. BRICKER, from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

H. R.7395. A bill to amend the definition 
of “airman” in the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1751). 

By Mr. POTTER, from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

S. 3464. A bill to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 in order to make certain 
provision for the carrying out of the agree- 
ment for the promotion of safety on the 
Great Lakes by means of radio; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1747). 

By Mr. BUTLER, from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

H. R. 8647. A bill to amend Revised Stat- 
utes 4426; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1748). 

By Mr. PAYNE, from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

S. 2389. A bill to amend the act of De- 
cember 3, 1942; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1752). 

By Mr. PURTELL, from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

S. Res. 272. Resolution to commend States 
having legislation to prevent discarded re- 
frigerating units from becoming a menace 
to children and to urge consideration of 
similar legislation by other States; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1753). 


ADDITIONAL REPORT OF JOINT 
COMMITTEE ON REDUCTION OF 
NONESSENTIAL FEDERAL EX- 
PENDITURES—CIVILIAN EMPLOY- 
MENT IN EXECUTIVE BRANCH 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on Reduc- 
tion of Nonessential Federal Expendi- 
tures I submit a report on civilian em- 
ployment in the executive branch of the 
Federal Government for the month of 
May 1954, and, in accordance with the 
practice of several years’ standing, I ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed in 
the body of the Recor as a part of my 
remarks, together with a statement by 
me. 

There being no objection, the report 
and statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
FEDERAL PERSONNEL IN ExeCuTIveE BRANCH, 

APRIL-MAY 1954, AND Pay MARCH-APRIL 

1954 


PERSONNEL AND PAY SUMMARY? 

(See table 1. This table is based on 
monthly personnel reports for May 1954 sub- 
mitted to the Joint Committee on Reduction 
of Nonessential Federal Expenditures.) 


1 Exclusive of foreign nationals shown in 
table VI. 
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Civilian personnel in executive branch f Payroll (in thousands) in executive branch 


Department or agency 

In April In March | Increase (+) 

numbered— was— decrease (=) 
A oct a laa songs ee ANA lng ae kena es pe apace E E Sonera —j—ç—Ä — 2. 330, 509 2. 335, 605 $803, 530 —$21, 247 
1. Agencies exclusive of Department of Defense................-.--------------------- 1, 178, 616 1, 178, 074 407, 171 —5, 276 
2. Department of Deſense nn 1, 151, 893 1, 157, 531 359 —15, 971 

Within the Department of Defense: 

Office of the Secretary of Defense. 1, 904 1,051 —58 
Department of the Army 440, 635 136, 444 —4. 039 
Department of the Air Force. 293, 896 292,797 101, 284 —3, 835 
Department of the Navy 415, 458 419, 476 157, 580 —8, 039 


Table I breaks down the above figures on ber inside continental United States, outside does not include pay figures because payroll 
employment and pay by agency. continental United States, and the number reports submitted to the committee by some 
Tables II, III, and IV break down the in the so-called industrial categories. This agencies are inadequate for this purpose. 

above employment figures to show the num- further breakdown in tables II, III, and IV 


TaBLE I. Consolidated table set Federal personnel inside and outside continental United States employed by the executive agencies during 
May 1954, and comparison with April 1954 and pay for April 1954, and comparison with March 1954 


Pay (in thousands of dollars) | Personnel 
Department or agency 


69, 367 71, 251 
42, 004 41, 967 
36, 599 36, 676 
53, 248 54, 722 
29, 864 30, 025 
§, 055 5,110 
505, 012 504, 717 
g wis) aaj e 
„ „89447 232 
Executive Office of the President: A 
A A E AN TE SER 139 
Bureau of the Budget 2 261 
Council of Economic Advisers... 17 
Executive Mansion and Grounds. 23 
National Security Council 2 16 
Office of Defense Mobilization -- 202 
x President's 5 Committee 2 
mergency ies: 
Deters Trane .. ] ] 00 these av eeh 7 20 
Federal Civil Defense Administration. i 339 
Foreign Nf a ag) Administration 4 2.281 
National rity Training Commission. Hi 3 
enegotiation Board A 423 
Subversive Activities Control Board- 19 
war es: 
War Claims N A EN SEN EAS 75 
Independent cles: 
American Battle Monuments Commission 109 
Atomic Energy Commission 3, 108 
Board of Governors of the Federal R 269 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 289 
1,916 
7 
14 
6 
Im Bank of Washington 75 
Farm Credit Adminſs tration 365 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of Review. 4 
Federal Communications Commission 575 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 474 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service. 
Federal Power Commission 346 
F Commission 324 
General Accounting Office. ..... 2, 529 
Services Admin. 8, 876 
Government Contract Committee 4 
Government Printing Oinice 2, 961 
ey oar Home Finance Agency 4, 803 
Indian Claims Commission 9 
Interstate Co Commisston 927 
National . for Aeronautics. 3, 223 
National Capital Housing Authority 112 
National 8 Planning Commission... 11 
National Gallery of Art -= 98 
National Labor Relations Board. 629 
National Mediation Board 80 
National Science Foundation. 89 
6 3, 357 
Railroad Retirement Board 829 
Finance Co: 877 
Rubber Producing Facilities Disposa 15 
Securities and Exchange 4 
Selective Service System 1,741 
Small Business Administration. 299 
Smithsonian Institution 187 
Soldiers’ Home 143 
Woot eg Se Sa ean 108 
1 Includes 737 employees of the Business and Defense Services Administration, a $ Exclusive of personnel and pay of the Central Intelligence Agency. 
decrease of 21 from the April figure of 758. * Revised on basis of later information... 4 
3 May figure includes 1,500 seamen on the rolls of the Maritime Administration 


and their pay. 
Cc—621 
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TABLE I.— Consolidated table of Federal personnel inside and outside continental United States employed by the executive agencies during 
May 1954, and comparison with April 1954, and pay for April 1954, and comparison with March 1954—Continued 


Pay (in thousands of dollars) Personnel 


Department or agency 


March April Increase Decrease April 


Independent agencies—Continued 


‘Tax Court of the United States 74 74 141 142 
‘Tennessee Valley Authority 10, 813 10, 557 23, 506 23, 695 
United States Information A; 2, 395 2. 350 9, 288 9, 378 
Veterans’ Administration 60, 094 56. 411 181. 684 180, 773 
Total, excluding 8 of Defense = 407, 711 401, 895 4, 108 9,384 | 1,178,074 | 1,178,616 4,015 
Net change, excluding Department of m ie era ae R E lna alaa 
Department of Defense: 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. ...------- — . 1,051 N 88 1,870 1, 904 A 
Department of the Army: 
Inside continental United “cee es —: SSD EN aa? = 122, 776 118, 763) % 4,013 392, 443 880, 200 3, 183 
Outside continental United States 13, 668 Wen... 26 50, 945 51, 375 o 
Department of the Air Force: 
Inside continental United States 1 92, 084 88, 643 |.....-...--- 3, 441 253, 010 253, 159 149 ewes 
Outside continental A TA eek ee Se RE 9, 200 8/806 1. 39, 787 40, 737 boo ee 
Department of the Navy 
Inside continental United — To = a eS — „240 7.997 388,818] 384. 703 
Outside continental United States 9, 343 , 30, 7 
Total, Department of Deſene eal r 15, 971 157. 5 „151, 7, 208 
Net decrease, Department of 787 AAV IW. 6 See ee 5, 
Grand total, including Department of Defense....-...----------. — 803. 530 782. 283 4,108 | 25,355 | 2,335,605 | 2,330, 509 6,127 | 11, 223 
Net decrease, including Department of Defense_-..........-.....-_|--~.--------|------------ saps pe „„ 5,096 


TABLE II. Federal personnel inside continental United States mpe loyed by executive agencies during May 1954, and comparison 
with April 1954 


Department or agency 


Department or agency 


Executive departments (except Department Independent agencies—Continued 
of Defense): General Accounting Office... 
Agriculture. 227 General Services Administrati 
Commerce ! 007 Government Contract Committee 
Health, Educa 117 Government Printing Otice 
terior 767 Housing ana Home Finance Agency 
Justice. 353 Indian Claims Commission 
bor. 955 Interstate Commerce Commission 
Post Office. 649 National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
coe sis | 5, 804 TA TA ET 
Treas / National Capital Housing Authority 
Executive O Ones of the President: National 98 Planning Commission 
White House Oillc 262 National Gallery of Art 
Bureau of the Budget 416 National Labor Relations Board 
Council of Economic Advisers. .._. National Mediation Board 
Executive Mansion and Grounds... 120 National Science Foundation 
National Security Council 2 Panama Canal 
Office of Defense Mobilization 335 Railroad Retirement Board 
President's Advisory Committee on Gov- Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
vernment Organization 1 1 Rubber Produeing Facilities Disposal 
rer agencies; Commission 
Defense Trans, spors Administration 33 W 3 Securities and Exchange Commission 
Federal Civil Defense Administration 698 706 8 Selective Service System 
Foreign 0 tions Administration 1, 495 1. 535 1 Small Business Administration. 
National rity Training Commission 5 7 A (es Smithsonian Institution 
Renegotiation Board.. —̃ ¾—w 707 ey EE 10 Soldiers’ Home 
Subversive Activities Control Board 3¹ S| SS AS 1 Tariff Commission 
Postwar agencies: n Tax Court of the United States. 
War Claims Commission 161 ‘Tennessee Valley Authority 
Independent agencies: United States Information Agency. 
American Battle Monuments Commission. 15 Veterans’ Administration 
Atomic Energy Commissiooen 6, 204 
Board — Governors of the Federal Reserve . excluding De ent of Defense. |1, 
System 575 et decrease, excluding Department of 
Civil 88 Boar 534 83 
Civil Service Commissio: 4, 446 
eee on Intergov Department of Defense: 
ES SEE ES aE 56 Office of the Seeretary of Defense 
ii on Retirement Policy for Fed- Department of the Army 
eral Personnel. yi — 2 Department of the Air Force. 
1 Bank ol Washington R Ta Department of the Navy 
Farm Cr Administration 1, 089 a Petes 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of Re- Total, Department of Defense_._....-... 
OU es eee 8 1 . Net decrease, Department of Defense... 
Federal Communications Commission 1,128 1. 138 Pop ER 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation... 1,018 AIA RA 2 Grand total, including Department of 
a Mediation and Conciliation Sery- DORNER. San eee ee 
ae ieee sus E ARAS ee 359 8 Net 38 including Department of 
Taai Power Commission 661 659 2 Def . eee, L M La 
Federal Trade Commission 595 3 
1 Includes 737 employees of the Business and Defense Services Administration, a 3 Exclusive of personnel of the Central Intelligence Agency, 
decrease of 21 from the April figure of 758. Revised on basis of later information. a 


3 May figure includes 1,500 seamen on n the rolls of the Maritime Administration. 
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TABLE III. Federal personnel outside continental United eons: eei the executive agencies during May 1954 and comparison 
wr prt 


Department or agency Department or agency 


Seer departments (except Department of Indepenčent agencies— Continued 


) erie O EA ES 
eO eana a Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
— Sais AO ee Selective Service System 
482 Smithsonian Institution 
FF United States Information Agency.. 
3 — Veterans’ Administration 
Post Offi Total, excluding De; nt of Defense. 
State... Net increase. excluding Department of 
= TTT e e 
mergency agen, 
Foreign Operations Administration Department of Defense: 
Independent agencies: Office of the Secretary of Deſense 


Department of the Army 
Department ot the Air Force.. 
Department of the Navy 


Total, Department of Deſense 
Net increase, Department of Defense. 


Grand total, including Department of 


merican Battle Monuments Commission. 
ission 


Gene: 
Housing and Home Finance A 
National Labor Relations 8 


4 Revised on basis of later information. 


Taste IV.—Industrial employees of the Federol Government inside and outside continental United States employed by executive agencies 
during May 1954 and comparison with April 1954 


Department or agency Department or agency 


Department of Defense: 
Department of the — 
Inside continental United States 1 = 
4 


Executive departments (except Department 
of ph pia * 


182, 526 


— eas 2, 306 


Outside continental United States. 33, 119 2 
Department of the Air Force: 

Inside continental United States 142,396 | 142,471 15 || nanan 

Outside continental United States. 24, 042 24, 630 yA 
Department of the Navy: 

Inside continental United States . 250,202 | 246, 994 3, 208 

Outside continental United States 22, 329 22, 223 106 


— — — Total, Department of Defense 651,963 | 1,138 5, 620 
Total, excluding eee e of Defense_| 25, 394 25, 924 702 | 172 Net decrease, Department of De 
Net increase, excluding Department of P 4. 482 
TT ( eS aaa = 
= = Grand total, including Department 
D 1,840 5, 792 
Net decrease, including Department 
e a a nee! 3, 952 


TABLE V.—Federal employees assigned to mutual defense assistance program 


Payroll (in thousands) Civilian personnel 


1 Revised on basis of later information. 
4 Subject to revision. 


TABLE VI.— Foreign nationals working under United States agencies overseas, excluded from usual Federal personnel reporting because of 
the nature of their work or the source of the funds from which they are paid, as of May 1954 and comparison with April 1954 (not 
included elsewhere in this report) 


1 Includes 33,697 members of the Korean Service Corps in May as compared with 34,850 in April. 


Nore.—The Germans are paid from funds provided by German G t R by the A: are from funds ted fi al i 
au ae A pe 2 po y overnmeni yukyuans reported by rmy paid from funds appropria! lor personal service, 
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STATEMENT BY SENATOR BYRD 


Executive agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment reported regular civilian employment 
in the month of May totaling 2,330,509. 
This was a net reduction of 5,096 as com- 
pared with employment reported for the 
preceding month of April. 

Civilian employment as reported by em- 
ploying agencies of the Federal Government 
by months in fiscal year 1954, which began 
July 1, 1953, follows: 


Month Employment Decrease 
2, 454, 714 14, 926 
2, 431, 430 23, 284 
2, 401, 810 29, 620 
2, 372, 745 29, 085 
2, 367, 330 5,415 
2, 357, 294 10, 036 
2, 346, 892 10, 402 
2, 340, 962 5, 930 
2, 340, 137 825 
2, 335, 605 4, 532 
2, 330, 509 5,096 


These figures show that during the 11 
months of fiscal year 1954 civilian employ- 
ment was reduced by 139,131. May was the 
22d consecutive month in which net reduc- 
tions were reported. 

Civilian employment by the Department 
of Defense continued to decrease during 
May, dropping 5,638 to a total of 1,151,893. 
Employment by the civilian agencies in- 
creased during the month from 1,178,074 to 
1,178,616, an increase of 542. 

Major decreases were reported by the De- 
partment of the Navy with 4,018, the Depart- 
ment of the Army with 2,753, the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury with 2,232, the Vet- 
erans’ Administration with 911 and the Post 
Office Department with 295. Major in- 
creases were reported by the Department of 
Agriculture with 1,884, the Department of 
the Interior with 1,474, the Department of 
the Air Force with 1,099 and the State De- 
partment with 297. 

Employment outside continental United 
States increased 2,420, and inside continen- 
tal United States civilian employment de- 
creased 7,516. 

These figures are from report certified by 
the agencies, as compiled today by the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures. 


FOREIGN NATIONALS 


The total of 2,330,509 civilian employees 
certified by the committee by executive 
agencies in their regular monthly personnel 
reports included some foreign nationals em- 
ployed in United States Government activ- 
ities abroad, but in addition to these there 
were 406,461 foreign nationals working for 
United States military agencies overseas 
during the month of May who were not 
counted in the usual personnel report. The 
number employed in April was 408,505. A 
breakdown of this employment for May 
follows: 


310, 638 | 75,269 20, 554 


FEDERAL SLUM CLEARANCE AND 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT PRO- 
GRAM—LETTER 
Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent to have printed in 

the Recor a letter which I, as chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Reduction of 

Nonessential Federal Expenditures, have 
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written to the Honorable Albert M. Cole, 
Administrator, Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency, requesting certain infor- 
mation with respect to the Federal slum 
clearance and urban redevelopment pro- 
gram, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Jury 6, 1954. 

Hon. ALBERT M. COLE, 
Administrator, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mn. Cote: This is in further 
reference to the slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment program under the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. 

As chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Reduction of Nonessential Federal Expendi- 
tures, under authority of section 601 of the 
Revenue Act of 1941, advice is requested on 
the following questions; 

1. In its contract, or otherwise, does the 
Federal agency require local offices and em- 
ployees concerned with its programs to con- 
form to personnel standards or other quali- 
fications of any kind? 

2. Does the Federal agency or any local 
authority fix any maximum or minimum 
limitations on prices to be paid for proper- 
ties acquired or on prices charged for prop- 
erties sold? 

3. Is there any minimum requirement on 
the population of the locality for slum clear- 
ance project application approval? 

Very truly yours, 
Harry F. BYRD, 
Chairman. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. HAYDEN (for himself, Mr. 
GOLDWATER, and Mr. KUCHEL) : 

S. 3708. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to sell and convey certain 
Parker-Davis transmission facilities and re- 
lated property in the States of Arizona and 
California, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. ERVIN: 

S. 3709. A bill to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain real property to the town of 
Beaufort, N. C.; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. DWORSHAK: 

S. 3710. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to execute an amendatory 
contract with American Falls Reservoir Dis- 
trict No. 2, Idaho, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

S. 3711. A bill for the relief of Lieselotte 
Heimholz; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HENDRICKSON: 

S. 3712. A bill to authorize the Commander, 
Air University, to confer appropriate degrees 
upon persons who meet all requirements for 
those degrees in the Resident College of the 
United States Air Force Institute of Tech- 
nology; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HENDRICKSON when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BRICKER (for himself, Mr. 
Corpon, Mr. KNOWLAND, and Mr. 
KucHEL) : 

S. 3713. A bill to give effect to the Inter- 
national Convention for the High Seas Pish- 
eries of the North Pacific Ocean, signed at 
Tokyo, May 9, 1952, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself and 
Mr. PURTELL) : 

S. 3714. A bill to increase the amount of 
the appropriations authorized for the Presi- 
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dent’s Committee on National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


CONFERRING OF DEGREES UPON 
CERTAIN PERSONS IN RESIDENT 
COLLEGE OF THE UNITED STATES 
AIR FORCE INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I introduce for appropriate reference a 
bill to authorize the Commander of the 
Air University to confer appropriate de- 
grees upon persons who meet all require- 
ments for those degrees in the Resident 
College of the United States Air Force 
Institute of Technology. 

The United States Air Force Institute 
of Technology, located at the headquar- 
ters of the Air Materiel Command at 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Day- 
ton, Ohio, trains selected Air Force 
officers in specific fields of aeronautical 
engineering and related areas for which 
the Air Force has a very urgent and ever- 
increasing requirement, due to the rapid 
advancement of aeronautics. 

The curriculum offered by this fine 
Air Force school does not duplicate that 
offered by civilian institutions, but is 
specifically geared to afford the institu- 
tion's students maximum use of one of 
the world’s finest aviation laboratories, 
the Wright Air Development Center, 
along with the center’s staff of outstand- 
ing aeronautical engineers and scientists. 

The institute is a modern outgrowth 
of the Air Service Engineering School, 
which began in 1919, and at that time 
was one of the world’s first schools dedi- 
cated to instruction in aeronautical 
engineering. 

Among the graduates of that school 
are such outstanding generals as George 
C. Kenney, James Doolittle, Muir Fair- 
child, Hubert Harmon, and numerous 
others who over the years have become 
outstanding Air Force leaders. 

In civilian institutions of higher learn- 
ing authority to grant degrees derives 
from State law. Federally operated 
schools must look to the Congress for 
similar authority. The Military and 
Naval Academies, the Coast Guard 
Academy, the Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy, and the Naval Postgraduate School 
have in the past received such authority 
from the Congress. 

The Air Force Academy will possess 
such authority, inasmuch as Public Law 
325, 83d Congress, states that all appli- 
cable laws applying to the United States 
Military Academy will apply to the Air 
Academy. 

Public Law 303, 80th Congress, author- 
ized the United States Naval Postgradu- 
ate School, located at Monterey, Calif., 
which is the Navy’s counterpart of the 
USAF Institute of Technology, to have 
degree-granting authority. An officer 
who completes the prescribed courses at 
the Naval Postgraduate School may be 
awarded an appropriate degree, but there 


does not presently exist authority under 
which an officer who completes a com- 


parable course at the USAF Institute of 
Technology, whose standards are just as 
high, can receive similar recognition. 
Additionally, educational survey 
boards and outstanding individual edu- 
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cators, who from time to time have ex- 
amined the USAF Institute of Technol- 
ogy and its curriculum, have strongly 
recommended that degree-granting au- 
thority be provided to the institution, 
in order that its students and faculty 
may receive deserved recognition. 

I should like to point out that this bill, 
in itself, does not authorize the confer- 
ring of degrees by the USAF Institute of 
Technology, but does authorize such au- 
thority when this institution has been 
accredited by a nationally recognized ac- 
crediting association or authority. 

A college cannot be recognized for ac- 
creditation unless it has degree-granting 
authority. 

This bill will provide the means by 
which this outstanding institution may 
be eligible for accreditation and, upon 
such accreditation, may grant appropri- 
ate degrees to its graduates. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3712) to authorize the 
Commander, Air University, to confer 
appropriate degrees upon persons who 
meet all requirements for those degrees 
in the Resident College of the United 
States Air Force Institute of Technology, 
introduced by Mr. HENDRICKSON, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


FUNERAL EXPENSES OF THE LATE 
SENATOR HUGH BUTLER, OF 
NEBRASKA 


Mrs. BOWRING submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 275), which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate hereby is authorized and directed to pay 
from the contingent fund of the Senate the 
actual and necessary expenses incurred by 
the committee appointed to arrange for and 
attend the funeral of Hon. Hugh Butler, late 
& Senator from the State of Nebraska, on 
vouchers approved by the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE FINANCING ACT OF 
1953—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. PASTORE (for himself, Mr. 
Green, Mr. Murray, Mr. NEELY, Mr. KIL- 
GORE, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. 
LEHMAN, and Mr. Morse) submitted 
amendments intended to be proposed by 
them, jointly, to the bill (H. R. 5173) to 
provide that the excess of collections 
from the Federal unemployment tax over 

“unemployment compensation adminis- 
trative expenses shall be used to estab- 
lish and maintain a $200 million reserve 
in the Federal unemployment account 
which will be available for advances to 
the States, to provide that the remainder 
of such excess shall be returned to 
the States, and for other purposes, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 


Mr. KENNEDY (for himself, Mr. 


DovuctLas, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. JACKSON, 
Mr. PASTORE, Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. GREEN, 
Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. GIL- 
LETTE, Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. 
LEHMAN, Mr. NEELY, Mr. Morse, Mr. 
Murray, and Mr. HENNINGS) submitted 
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an amendment intended to be proposed 
by them, jointly, to the bill (H. R. 5173) 
to provide that the excess of collections 
from the Federal unemployment tax over 
unemployment compensation adminis- 
trative expenses shall be used to estab- 
lish and maintain a $200 million reserve 
in the Federal unemployment account 
which will be available for advances to 
the States to provide that the remainder 
of such excess shall be returned to the 
States, and for other purposes, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


LONGEVITY PAY OF CERTAIN 
NURSES — CHANGE OF REFER- 
ENCE 
Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 

I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 

mittee on Armed Services be discharged 

from the consideration of the letter from 
the Secretary of the Army dated June 

24, 1954, and addressed to the Vice Presi- 

dent, relative to the longevity pay of 

nurses in the Army and Air Force, and 
that it be referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. I say this because I un- 
derstand the letter deals only with one 
private claim, and that, as a private 
claim, it should be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED OR PLACED ON 
CALENDAR 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tion were severally read twice by their 
titles, and referred or placed on the 
calendar, as indicated: 


H. R. 697. An act for the relief of Deme- 
trios Christos Mataraggiotis, and Zoi Deme- 
tre Mataraggiotis, his wife, and Christos 
Mataraggiotis and Constantinos Matarag- 
giotis, their minor sons; 

H. R. 803. An act for the relief of Chris- 
takis Modinos; 

H. R. 804. An act for the relief of Enrich- 
etta F. C. Meda-Novarra; 

H. R. 949. An act for the relief of Nouritza 
Terzian; 

H.R.977. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Aimee Dutour Rovzar; 

H.R.1360. An act for the relief of Hen- 
ning von Royk-Lewinski; 

H. R. 1463. An act for the relief of Ilona 
Elizabeth Carrier; 

H. R. 1646. An act for the relief of Arthur 
Neustadt and Mrs. Emma Neustadt; 

H. R. 1697. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Katharina Batke; 

H. R. 2061. An act for the relief of Regine 
du Planty; 

H. R. 2500. An act for the relief of Stani- 
slaw Majzner (alias Stanley Maisner); 

H. R. 2654. An act for the relief of Sisters 
Linda Salerno, Luigiana C. Cairo, Antonietta 
Impieri; Anna Impieri, Rosina Scarlato, Io- 
landa Gaglianone, Maria Assunta Scaramuz- 
zo, Franceschina Cauterucci, and Filomena 
Lupinacci; 

H. R. 2879. An act to stay deportation pro- 
ceedings on Juan Onativia; 

H. R. 3001. An act for the relief of Nicho- 
las M. Papadopoulos; 

H. R.3125. An act for the relief of Alexan- 
der Hahn and Suzanne Hahn; 

H. R. 3238. An act for the relief of Danica 
Maria Vavrova; 
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H. R. 3444. An act for the relief of Toki 
Yaeko; 

H. R. 3616. An act for the relief of Nicolet- 
ta Di Donato; 

H. R. 3677. An act for the relief of Sister 
Paolina (Angela Di Franco); 

H. R.3855. An act for the relief of Sister 
Agrippina (Agrippina Palermo), Sister Bat- 
tistina (Franceschina Serpa), Sister Romana 
(Angela Iolanda Morelli), Sister Frances- 
chine (Maria Caruso), and Sister Bruna 
(Giuseppina De Caro); 

H. R. 4092. An act for the relief of Mira 
Tellini Napoleone; 

H. R. 4281. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas V. Compton; 

H. R. 4371. An act for the relief of June 
Ann Sakurai; 

H.R, 5072. An act for the relief of Carmen 
D'Ottavio, also known as Cameron D'Ottavio; 

H. R. 5077. An act for the relief of Sophia 
Nassopoulos; 

H. R. 5443. An act for the relief of Eva 
Lowinger; 

H. R. 5944. An act for the relief of Alberto 
Ugo Landry; 

H. R. 6562. An act for the relief of Capt. 
C. R. MacLean; 

H. R. 6767. An act for the relief of Robert 
Finley Delaney; 

H. R. 7068. An act to further amend the 
Military Personnel Claims Act of 1945; 

H. R. 7088. An act for the relief of An- 
tonio Cazzato; 

H. R. 7138. An act for the relief of Rosa 
Marie Adelheid Herok; 

H. R. 7411. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Esterlee Hutzler Weinhoeppel; 

H. R. 7606. An act for the relief of Michael 
Henry LaFleur; 

H. R. 7635. An act for the relief of Martti 
Iimari Timonen, Maj-Lis Timonen, and 
Marja Timonen; 

H. R. 7945. An act for the relief of Bart 
Blaak (formerly Johannes J. M. Gijsbers); 

H. R. 8252. An act for the relief of the 
city of Fort Smith, Ark.; 

H. R. 9728. An act to revise, codify, and 
enact into law, title 21 of the United States 
Code, entitled “Food, Drugs, and Cosmetics”; 

H.R.9729. An act to revise, codify, and 
enact into law, title 13 of the United States 
Code, entitled “Census”; and 

H. R. 9730. An act to amend various stat- 
utes and certain titles of the United States 
Code, for the purpose of correcting obsolete 
references, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 2224. An act to amend the Army- 
Navy Medical Services Corps Act of 1947 (61 
Stat. 734), as amended, so as to authorize 
the appointment of a Chief of the Medical 
Service Corps of the Navy, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 7131. An act to repeal a limitation 
on pay of certain officers of the Navy; 

H. R. 8570. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to dispose of certain un- 
completed naval vessels, and for other pur- 

SES; 

H. R. 9001. An act to provide for the award 
of certain medals, crosses, and other similar 
awards, in cases where the statement or re- 
port recommending the award was not com- 
pletely processed because of loss or inad- 
vertence; 

H. R. 9006. An act to amend the act of 
May 22, 1896, as amended, concerning the 
loan or gift of works of art and other ma- 
terial; 

H. R. 9200. An act to authorize the Presi- 
dent of the United States to present the 
Distinguished Flying Cross to Col. Bennett 
Hill Griffin; and 

H.R.9561. An act to correct typographical 
errors in Public Law 368, 83d Congress; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 3419. An act to authorize a $50 per 
capita payment to members of the Red Lake 
Band of Chippewa Indians from the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of timber and lumber on the 
Red Lake Reservation; 
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H. R. 6882. An act to amend the act of 
September 27, 1950, relating to construction 
of the Vermejo reclamation project; 

H. R. 7466. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to execute an amenda- 
tory repayment contract with the Pine River 
Irrigation District, Colo, and for other 


purposes; 

H.R.7517. An act to enable the Legisla- 
ture of the Territory of Hawaii to authorize 
the city and county of Honolulu, a municipal 
corporation, to issue public improvement 
bonds; 

H. R. 7518. An act to enable the Legisla- 
ture of the Territory of Hawaii to authorize 
the city and county of Honolulu, a municipal 
corporation, to issue public improvement 
bonds; 

H. R. 8009. An act to provide for the hos- 
pitalization and care of the mentally ill of 
Alaska, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 8549, An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the Breaks Interstate Park Com- 
pact; and 

H. R. 8634. An act to amend section 22 of 
the Organic Act of Guam; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 6253. An act to amend Public Law 
410, 78th Congress, with regard to compen- 
sation for overtime, Sunday, and holiday 
work of employees of the United States 
Public Health Service, Foreign Quarantine 
Division; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

H. R. 6658. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain lands by the United 
States to the county of Cumberland, State 
of North Carolina, without remuneration; 
to the Committee on Government Operations. 

H. R. 8155. An act to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1955, the suspension of 
duties and import taxes on metal scrap, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

H. R. 8713. An act to amend section 1 (d) 
of the Helium Act (50 U. S. C., sec. 161 (d)), 
and to repeal section 3 (13) of the act enti- 
tled “An act to amend or repeal certain 
Government property laws, and for other 
purposes,” approved October 31, 1951 (65 
Stat. 701); placed on the calendar. 

H. J. Res. 257. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the President to invite the States of 
the Union and foreign countries to partici- 
pate in the First International Instrument 
Congress and Exposition to be held in Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., from September 13 to Sep- 
tember 25, 1954; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


By Mr. FLANDERS: 

Editorial entitled “FLANDERS and the Next 
Act in the McCarthy Drama,” published in 
the Durham (N. C.) Herald of June 24, 1954; 
article entitled “Ousting Chairmen,” writ- 
ten by Peter Edson, and published in the 
Evansville (Ind.) Press of June 21, 1954; and 
editorial entitled “Contempt for United 
3 published in the Machinist of July 


TRANSFER OF CERTAIN HEALTH 
FACILITIES FOR INDIANS TO PUB- 
LIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL in the chair) laid before the 
Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its dis- 
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agreement to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 303) to transfer 
the maintenance and operation of hos- 
pital and health facilities for Indians to 
the Public Health Service, and for other 
purposes, and requesting a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. WATKINS. I move that the Sen- 
ate insist upon its amendments, agree 
to the request of the House for a con- 
ference, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. WATKINS, 
Mr. DworsHak, Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. ANDER- 
son, and Mr, Lennon conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


DEPOSIT OF SAVINGS OF ENLISTED 
MEMBERS OF ARMED FORCES 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
have consulted with both the majority 
leader and the minority leader, and they 
have approved of the unanimous-consent 
requests I am about to make. 

Yesterday the Senate passed the bill 
(S. 3284) to provide for the deposit of 
savings of enlisted members of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps, and 
for other purposes. 

H. R. 9008, which was messaged from 
the House today, is now, I understand, 
at the desk. I ask unanimous consent 
for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the bill (H. R. 9008) to pro- 
vide for the deposit of savings of enlisted 
members of the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and Marine Corps, and for other pur- 
poses, which was read twice by its title. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 9008) was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


CARE OF REMAINS OF MEMBERS OF 
UNIFORMED SERVICES 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives 
relating to S. 1999 be laid before the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendments of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 1999) 
to provide for the recovery, care, and 
disposition for the remains of members 
of the uniformed services and certain 
other personnel, and for other purposes, 
which were, on page 4, line 8, strike out 
“and” where it appears the second time; 
on page 4, line 8, after “Force”, insert 
„ and Coast Guard,“; on page 6, line 19, 
strike out “section 2” and insert “clause 
()“; and on page 6, line 21, strike out 
“ “Sec. 2.” and insert “ (c).“ 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I move that the 
Senate concur in the amendments of 
the House of Representatives to the bill. 
The amendments are purely technical 
and involve no changes in substance, I 
have conferred with both the majority 
leader and the minority leader, and they 
approve of the action I ask to have taken. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PROMOTION OF CERTAIN ARMY 
OFFICERS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
2468) to authorize the President to ap- 
point to the grade of general in the Army 
of the United States those officers who, 
in grade of lieutenant general, during 
World War II commanded the Army 
ground forces, commanded an Army, or 
commanded Army forces which included 
a field army and supporting units, and 
for other purposes, which were, on page 
2, after line 12, insert: 

(4) the commanding general of the United 
States forces in China and chief of staff to 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek in the China 
Theater of Operations at any time between 
December 8, 1941, and August 16, 1945, 


On page 2, after line 12, insert: 

(5) in command of Western Defense Com- 
mand between December 5, 1939, and June 
15, 1943, 


And to amend the title so as to read: 
“An act to authorize the President to ap- 
point to the grade of general in the Army 
of the United States those officers who, 
in grade of lieutenant general, during 
World War II commanded the Army 
ground forces, commanded an Army, 
commanded Army forces which included 
a field army and supporting units, or 
commanded United States forces in 
China and served as chief of staff to 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek in the 
China theater of operations, and for 
other purposes.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I have con- 
ferred with the majority leader and the 
minority leader, both of whom approve 
the amendments; and as chairman of 
the Committee on Armed Services, I also 
approve of the amendments. I move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


WORKS OF IMPROVEMENT FOR 
SOIL CONSERVATION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 6788) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
cooperate with States and local agen- 
cies in the planning and carrying out 
of works of improvement for soil con- 
servation, and for other purposes, and 
requesting a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, 

Mr. AIKEN. I move that the Senate 
insist upon its amendment, agree to the 
request of the House for a conference, 
and that the Chair appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. AIKEN, 
Mr, Younc, Mr. THYE, Mr. Hicken- 
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LOOPER, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. JOHNSTON of 
South Carolina, and Mr. HOLLAND con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


SALE OF CERTAIN VESSELS TO 
BRAZIL 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
2370) to authorize the sale of certain 
vessels to Brazil for use in the coast- 
wise trade of Brazil, which were, on 
page 2, line 14, strike out all after 
“amended” down to and including line 
19, inclusive, and insert “, as-is, where- 
is:“; on page 2, line 22, strike out “(c)” 
and insert “(d)”; on page 3, line 2, strike 
out “States,” and insert “States;”, and 
on page 3, line 11, after “act” insert 
, including transfers under the author- 
ity of section 9, or section 37, of the 
Shipping Act, 1916, within the intent of 
subsection (c) hereof.” 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Maryland. 

The motion was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF MERCHANT MA- 
RINE ACT RELATING TO A NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE RESERVE OF 
TANKERS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
2408) to amend the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, to provide a national defense 
reserve of tankers and to promote the 
construction of new tankers, and for 
other purposes,” which was, to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

That section 510 of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, as amended, is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(h) The Secretary of Commerce is author- 
ized until July 1, 1958 (subject to the pro- 
visions of this section as herein amended), 
to acquire a tanker or tankers, determined 
by him to be desirable for inclusion in the 
national defense reserve, in exchange for an 
allowance of credit to be applied upon the 
purchase price of a new tanker or tankers: 
Provided, That each of the tankers to be 
traded in (1) is not less than 1,350 gross tons; 
(2) is not less than 10 years old; (3) is owned 
by a citizen or citizens of the United States; 
(4) and preference shall be given to those 
tankers which have been documented under 
the laws of the United States for not less 
than 3 years immediately preceding; and (5) 
is in class with respect to hull and machin- 
ery satisfactory to the Secretary of Commerce 
on the date of its physical delivery to the 
United States and shall be considered an 
‘obsolete vessel’ for purposes of this section: 
And provided further, That only a tanker 
which is constructed after the date of enact- 
ment of this subsection and documented un- 
der the laws of the United States shall be 


considered a ‘new vessel’ for purposes of this 
section, 


“The Secretary of Commerce is authorized 
to pay the cost of national defense features 
incorporated in any such new tanker and 
which are not used by the owner or operator. 
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In the event that the United States acquires 
ownership of such new tanker, the price paid 
therefor shall not include any amount fcr 
national defense features paid for by the 
United States. The foregoing provisions 
shall run with the title to each new tanker 
and be binding on all owners thereof. 

“The allowance of credit for a traded-in 
tanker which was sold under the Merchant 
Ship Sales Act of 1946, as amended, or which 
was eligible for a price adjustment under 
section 9 of such act, shall be: (1) in the 
case of tankers sold under such act, the 
depreciated net sales price paid to the 
United States, and (2) in the case of tankers 
which were eligible for price adjustment un- 
der such act, the statutory sales price of 
such tanker as of March 8, 1946, depreciated; 
plus the depreciated cost of any additions or 
betterments to the tanker which were capi- 
talized by the owner and allowed for Fed- 
eral income tax purposes. Such allowance 
shall be determined as of the date the own- 
er contracts for the construction of a new 
tanker. In each case, depreciation shall be 
computed on the basis of the life of the 
tanker adopted or accepted by the Internal 
Revenue Service for determining deprecia- 
tion for income-tax purposes to the date the 
owner contracts for the construction of a new 
tanker. 

“The allowance of credit for any other 
traded-in tanker shall be determined in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of subsection 
(d) of this section. 

“In no event shall the amount of credit 
allowed under this subsection or subsection 
(d) for a traded-in tanker exceed the price 
paid by the owner for such tanker, plus the 
cost of any additions or betterments to the 
tanker capitalized by such owner and allowed 
for income-tax purposes. 

“If an owner uses any tanker traded in 
pursuant to this section subsequent to the 
date of the contract for construction of a 
new tanker, the allowance determined shall 
be reduced by an amount equal to deprecia- 
tion for the period of such use and computed 
in accordance with the schedule adopted or 
accepted by the Internal Revenue Service. 
Title to the traded-in tanker shall in all 
instances vest in the United States, and the 
allowance of credit shall be applied at the 
time of physical delivery of such tanker to 
the United States, which shall be no later 
than 90 days after Celivery of the new tanker. 
The traded-in tanker shall thereupon be 
placed in the national defense reserve sub- 
ject to the provisions of section 11 of the 
Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946, as 
amended.” 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ments of the House, request a confer- 
ence with the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that the Chair appoint conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. BUTLER, 
Mr. POTTER, Mr. PAYNE, Mr. MAGNUSON, 
and Mr. SMATHERS conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. FREAR. What action did the 
Senate take with respect to Senate bill 
2370 relating to the sale of certain ves- 
sels to Brazil? 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senate concurred 
in the amendments of the House with 
reference to that bill. With respect to 
Senate bill 2408, the Senate disagreed 
with the amendments of the House, asked 
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for a conference, and requested that Sen- 
ate conferees be appointed. 

Mr. FREAR. Do both bills pertain to 
the merchant marine? 

Mr. BUTLER. That is correct. With 
reference to Senate bill 2370, instead of 
placing the ships in class before they 
are delivered to Brazil, we agree that 
the Brazilian Government shall take 
them where, as, and is, which would be a 
saving to the United States. 

Mr. FREAR. I thank the Senator from 
Maryland. 


THE SOMERSET STORY 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, Somer- 
set, Pa., has just completed the celebra- 
tion of its 150th anniversary. 

This is a community where the Penn- 
sylvania Dutch sentiment prevails. 
They are sturdy, thrifty, honest, loyal, 
and God-loving people. They believe in 
America, and are proud to assert its 
greatness. They believe that everyone 
in Government should be scrupulously 
honest, and also loyal. They hate both 
dishonesty and disloyalty. 

They appreciate the rights and privi- 
leges under our form of government, but 
they also have scrupulously recognized 
that there are obligations to the Gov- 
ernment. 

They had their men fighting in the 
Revolutionary War and in every other 
war in which our country engaged. 
During World War I, Company C, 110th 
Infantry, which I had the honor to com- 
mand, had an outstanding record. 

The unit was along the Marne River 
on July 14, 1918, when the fifth German 
victory offensive was started. This brave 
unit went into that action with 238 of- 
ficers and men, but only 38 could report 
for duty when the fighting was over. 
The other 200 were either killed, wound- 
ed, or taken prisoner. They had helped 
stop the German advance on Paris. 

The great event of the celebration was 
the presence of our Vice President, 
who is doing so much to inform the peo- 
ple of America of our present situation. 
Thousands greeted him along the high- 
ways and streets, and other thousands 
heard his most outstanding and eloquent 
address. It is unfortunate that we can- 
not give his complete address as he spoke 
extemporaneously. 

The Somerset American published a 
résumé of his address. I ask unanimous 
consent that the article be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as a part of 
my remarks. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted certain paragraphs from The 
Somerset Story, as written by Robert G. 
Sanner. 

There being no objection, the résumé 
and excerpts were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Somerset American of July 6, 1954] 
Nixon Sars UNITED STaTES-SINo RED POSITION 

REMAINS SAME—VIcCE PRESIDENT OF UNITED 

STATES, IN SPEECH BEFORE 5,000 FROSTY 

Sons or THUNDER, SATURDAY, REAFFIRMS 

POSITION OF EISENHOWER, DULLES 

(By Roger Clark) 


The United States has not changed its posl- 
tion on Red China, Vice President RICHARD 
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M. Nixon told some 5,000 persons Saturday 
afternoon at the high school athletic field. 
Nixon who was among several notables 
honoring Somerset during the sesquicen- 
tennial, said he had heard comments to the 
contrary. But he continued, “You can be 
sure that President Eisenhower, Secretary of 
State Dulles and our United Nations repre- 
sentative, Henry Cabot Lodge, oppose the 
admission of Red China to the U, N.” 

Following his introduction by Congressman 
Ricuarp M. Sumpson, of the 18th Congres- 
sional District, of which Somerset County is 
a part, Nixon opened his address by paying 
tribute to the people who were not intro- 
duced, particularly the sesqui workers. 

He also pointed out that, as Somerset com- 
memorates its 150th birthday, it is also the 
178th anniversary of the independence of 
the United States. 


SPIRIT OF AMERICA 


The Vice President said small towns, such 
as Somerset and his home town in California, 
reflect the spirit of America. He also praised 
the Somerset Sesquicentennial booklet, com- 
menting favorably on a job well done. 

The honor guest compared the growth of 
Somerset to the growth of the United States. 
Both started out in a humble way and grew 
to unforeseen capacities, with the United 
States today producing one-half of all the 
goods in the world. 

On a worldwide basis, he stated that all 
non-Communist countries have repudiated 
war. Communism, which he referred to as 
a “cellar conspiracy,” got its start in 1917. 

‘Today, with more than 800 million people 
enslaved over one-third of the surface of the 
earth, only two were taken by armed aggres- 
sion—Finland and Poland. 

The struggle today is freedom against 
slavery, Nixon said, and non-Communist 
nations may be swayed either way, depending 
onthe outcome. The United States can pre- 
sent a powerful case, he added. 


PHILIPPINES AS EXAMPLE 

We want not only for ourselves but also 
for others, he said, and gave the Philippines, 
which got its independence from the United 
States, as an example. 

In closing, Nrxon averred America is strong 
“because we are on the right side, we believe 
in freedom, peace, and justice, and because 
we have faith in God.” 

“We should be thankful for President 
Eisenhower, another smalltown boy, who is 
dedicated to peace and freedom,” he con- 
cluded. The Vice President received a last- 
ing round of applause, with the audience 
standing to honor the distinguished guest. 

Judge Thomas F. Lansberry, general 
chairman of the sesquicentennial associa- 
tion, presided over the p: The invo- 
cation was by the Reverend Galen R. Blough, 
pastor of the Somerset Church of the 
Brethren. 

Other guests present, who spoke briefly 
honoring Somerset, were United States Sena- 
tors Edward Martin and James H. Duff, Gov. 
John S. Fine, and Lt. Gov. Lloyd H. Wood. 


THE Somerset Story 
(By Robert G. Sanner) 


The story of Somerset, the county seat of 
Somerset County, Pa., now celebrating its 
sesquicentennial anniversary as an incorpo- 
rated borough, is the story of the rugged 
individualism, progress, and strength of a 
free people. 

It has known 150 years of growth; a steady 
but unspectacular growth, not much differ- 
ent from that of many other small towns in 
our country. Nothing much ever happened 
here, and in that, too, it is not unlike other 
small towns over the Nation. But, in its 
spirit, in the comings and goings of its citi- 
zens, and in the quiet routine of living of a 
free people, it is the expression of America. 
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Somerset’s picturesque setting on the Al- 
legheny tableland, its healthful climate, and 
its availability have made it a mecca to those 
seeking contentment. 

First it was the wilderness, giving up its 
wild game to the trapper from the east who 
moved through and about the Cox Creek 
glades, unnamed, it is thought, until 1773. 
Into this setting, in 1771, came Harmon 
Husband, the rebel calling himself Tuscape 
Death, and later the Old Quaker, seeking 
haven from royal oppression in tidewater 
Carolina. What he saw he found good and 
after planting, set out for Hagerstown to 
bring his family, which when it reached here 
in the spring of 1772, became the first family 
to permanently settle the glades. 

Let Husband tell of the land: 

“As to the glades: Nothing could exceed 
in beauty and luxuriance these plains when 
vegetation is at its full growth. In many 
places for acres, grass is as high as a man, 
of a bluish color, with a feathery head of 
bluish purple. The streams usually rise in 
the hills, and worm their way through the 
glades, then break between high banks 
through the dark forest.” 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FAMILY 
COURT—WITHDRAWAL OF MO- 
TION TO RECONSIDER 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, on May 
24, 1954, by request, I entered a motion 
to reconsider the action by which Senate 
bill 2701, a bill to establish the family 
court for the District of Columbia, was 
passed, I now ask unanimous consent 
to withdraw the motion to reconsider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Tennessee? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY MEMBERS 
OF THE GERMAN PRESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to announce to the Senate 
that today a distinguished group of visit- 
ing newspaper editors and representa- 
tives of the free press of Free Germany 
are guests of the Senate. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the list of these dis- 
tinguished visitors may be printed at 
this point in the Recorp, as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

GERMAN PRESS GROUP 
FROM BERLIN 

Helmut Meyer Dietrich, chief editor, Ber- 
liner Morgenpost. 

Frank E. W. Drexler, chief editor, Der 
Abend. 

Ludwig Gelder, editor, Der Kurier. 

Alex Schmalfuss, editor, Der Tagesspiegel. 

Hans Stevenow, editor, Neue Zeitung, also 
radio station RIAS, 

Karl Wiegner, assistant chief editor, 
Telegraf. 

FROM HAMBURG 

Dr. Hans Hiss, economic editor, Hamburger 
Abendblatt. 

Wolfgang Jaeger, feature editor, Radio 
NWDR (Nord West Deutsche Rundfunk). 

Dr. Otto Schirmer, editor, Diplomatische 
Kurier. 

Guenther Wese, feature editor, Die Welt. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. I wish to say to our 
guests that the Senate of the United 
States is always pleased to receive visit- 
ing representatives from free nations 
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abroad. Ibelieve we have a common ob- 
jective in seeking to maintain a free 
world of freemen. I am sure that our 
visitors will find their associates in the 
American press glad to receive them and 
extend to them every courtesy. They 
will find that they have complete free- 
dom of movement in our country, as we 
hope will be the case in every truly free 
nation of the world. As majority leader 
ol the Senate, and as a member of the 
fourth estate, I am glad to extend to 
them a hearty welcome to this Chamber 
and to the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate is honored by the presence of 
these distinguished guests, and the Chair 
bids them welcome. 

Morning business is concluded. 


EXTENSION AND IMPROVEMENT OF 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
SERVICES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ScHoEPPEL in the chair). The Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business, which is Senate bill 2759. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2759) to amend the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act so as to pro- 
mote and assist in the extension and im- 
provement of vocational rehabilitation 
services, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as chairman of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, I am privi- 
leged to have the opportunity to open 
the debate on the pending business be- 
fore the Senate. The Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare has considered 
and unanimously reported S. 2759 with 
committee amendments. I urge the 
passage of this important proposed legis- 
lation by the Senate. 

Iintend to make only a brief statement 
at this time, and to leave the more de- 
tailed explanations for the distinguished 
junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
PurTELL] who, with the other members 
of the Health Subcommittee, of which he 
is chairman, deserves to be highly com- 
mended for bringing out such a compre- 
hensive bill which the entire committee 
could unanimously support. The sub- 
committee was composed of the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. PURTELL], the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], 
the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Coop- 
ER], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HILL], and the Senator from New York 
(Mr. LEHMAN], who conducted the exten- 
sive hearings and reported this bill to the 
full committee. They deserve the grati- 
tude of the entire Senate for their con- 
structive work on this vitally important 
and complicated measure. 

This bill represents the second part of 
the President’s program for vocational 
rehabilitation. The first part was the 
amendment to the Hill-Burton Act 
passed by the Senate on June 23 and 
agreed to by the House on June 30. That 
amendment provided for an expanding 
program of construction of hospitals and 
public health centers. The bill now un- 
der consideration moves on to the field 
of personnel, facilities, and Federal-State 
financing of the rehabilitation program. 
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This bill, if enacted, will open the door 
to activity and usefulness for many 
thouands of handicapped people. It will 
enable these people to be rehabilitated so 
that they can obtain and hold jobs on 
an equal basis with the able-bodied. It 
is vital that we take advantage of this 
opportunity to increase our national 
strength. 

The President, in his state of the 
Union message, and again in his special 
health message to the Congress, recom- 
mended legislation to expand the Na- 
tion's resources for the rehabilitation of 
the disabled. In making this recom- 
mendation, the President recognized the 
urgent necessity for restoring the oppor- 
tunity for gainful employment and self- 
support to many more disabled men and 
women. 

The cost of public assistance to the 
disabled and their families is now ap- 
proaching a half billion dollars a year. 
If these people could be rehabilitated, 
the need for this public assistance could 
be greatly diminished, and people who, 
through no choice of their own, are tax 
consumers, could become taxpayers. 

The President enunciated clearly the 
need in this program for more funds, 
personnel, and facilities, and this bill will 
make it possible for the States and the 
Federal Government, working together, 
to meet this need. 

In summary, we present in S. 2759 
a bill which should go a long way 
toward meeting the tremendous prob- 
lem of disability among our people. It 
will strengthen the Nation as it strength- 
ens the individual. 

I urge support for this measure by my 
colleagues on both sides of the aisle. 
When we pass this bill, we will be mak- 
ing a contribution to a stronger, hap- 
pier, and more productive America. 

I am happy to yield to my distin- 
guished colleague, the junior Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. PURTELL], who 
will present to us the details of the bill. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, re- 
habilitation is the process which has 
been developed to deal with disability. 
It restores the physically handicapped 
person to the point where he or she can 
take care of himself or herself in the 
home, or, even better, also assume a posi- 
tion in productive employment. The 
latter is called vocational rehabilitation. 
Physical and mental disabilities impose 
severe hardships not only on many thou- 
sands of Americans who suffer there- 
from, but on many thousands of Ameri- 
can families of which they are a part. 
Such problems, often the result of cata- 
strophic illness or serious accident, are 
not the concern of the victim alone, or 
the victim and his family. If only hu- 
manitarian considerations were weighed, 
vocational rehabilitation programs 
should merit the support of everyone. 
But disability is robbing the Nation of 
millions of man-hours of productive ef- 
fort each year and costing in the neigh- 
borhood of one-half billion dollars an- 
nually for public assistance to disabled 


people and their dependents, so a voca- 
tional rehabilitation program which 
merits our support because we must help 
those that need help, has the additional 


advantage of being economically sound. 
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Public responsibility for helping the 
disabled to help themselves has been rec- 
ognized in Federal and State laws for 
more than three decades. During its 34 
years of operation, the Federal-State 
program for vocational rehabilitation 
has returned to productive work about 
800,000 disabled men and women. But 
as more of our people are living long 
lives and reaching the age brackets in 
which the crippling chronic diseases 
take their toll, and as increasing num- 
bers become maimed in highway and 
other accidents, our public rehabilitation 
program has fallen far behind the need. 

As our responsibilities for rehabilitat- 
ing the disabled are greater today, so 
are our opportunities. Spectacular ad- 
vances in modern medicine make it pos- 
sible now to save many human lives 
which, only a few years ago, inevitably 
would have been lost. In the same way, 
physical medicine and rehabilitation 
techniques have placed in our hands the 
means for restoring many more seriously 
disabled people to productive employ- 
ment. In its consideration of these 
facts, the committee learned that there 
are two million substantially disabled 
Americans who cannot contribute their 
share to the Nation’s work because reha- 
bilitation services are not now available 
to meet their needs. The committee also 
learned that each year, another quarter 
of a million men and women join the 
ranks of the disabled who cannot enjoy 
the benefits of self-supporting work, and 
who could be restored to usefulness if 
rehabilitation services were made avail- 
able. 

These figures given to the committee 
are in themselves eloquent testimony on 
the need for better rehabilitation serv- 
ices for more of our disabled people. 
Also impressive to the committee are the 
economic implications of the problems. 
In the long run, if we continue to neglect 
hundreds of thousands of disabled peo- 
ple who need rehabilitation, it will be 
far more costly to the American tax- 
payer than would expansion of the re- 
habilitation program as called for by the 
President. 

Neglect of this vast number of dis- 
abled people would have grave economic 
and social consequences. It would ne- 
cessitate the support of many more dis- 
abled people and their families in un- 
wanted idleness on the public assistance 
rolls. It would result in the loss of po- 
tential revenue from income taxes that 
would be paid by these disabled people 
if they were restored to employment 
through rehabilitation. And it would 
deny the talents and potential produc- 
tivity of these disabled people to our 
farms, factories, and professions where 
there is always a need for able hands 
and brains. 

The present basic Federal law under 
which the public program for vocational 
rehabilitation operates has been on the 
books for 11 years. This law, enacted 
with bipartisan support, has served the 
Nation well. About 590,000 disabled 
persons have been restored to produc- 
tive lives under its provisions. But dur- 
ing this ll-year period, great changes 
have occurred in the need for rehabilita- 
tion and in the tremendous advances 


made in rehabilitation techniques. Asa 
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result the present legislative base of the 
program needs to be adjusted to the 
demands of present knowledge and re- 
quirements. The committee has taken 
a searching new look both at the prob- 
lem and at measures which appear to 
offer the best solution. 

The results of the committee’s study 
and consideration, and of the wealth of 
advice and guidance it sought and re- 
ceived from experts in all related fields, 
are incorporated in this bill, S. 2759. 

The committee heard extensive testi- 
mony from many authorities on re- 
habilitation, medicine, education, public 
welfare, and other related fields. There 
was complete agreement among all who 
appeared before the committee that ex- 
pansion of the public-rehabilitation pro- 
gram is urgently needed. In seeking to 
bring about the necessary expansion of 
help for the disabled, the committee 
decided upon what amounts to a broad 
new approach to the problems of dis- 
ablement built upon the firm founda- 
tion of experience gained by the existing 
program over the last 34 years. 

This bill would amend the present 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act, Public 
Law 113, 78th Congress. It would go 
into effect on July 1, 1954. The bill has 
four major objectives. 

The first of these is to provide en- 
couragement and support for the deyel- 
opment of rehabilitation resources in 
this country generally, through both 
public and voluntary programs. The 
committee feels that provisions of this 
bill would provide greater stimulation 
for expansion of State programs than 
does the present law, and that authority 
to participate with voluntary agencies 
in the development of much-needed 
rehabilitation facilities would result in 
substantial progress in the whole field 
of rehabilitation. 

Next, the bill would broaden the scope 
of the present public program by mak- 
ing improved services available for many 
more disabled people than are being 
served at the present time. The pro- 
gram is now rehabilitating about 60,000 
disabled persons a year. This bill con- 
templates that, during the first year of 
operation under the new act, that num- 
ber would be expanded by 10,000 to a 
total of 70,000 rehabilitants. In 1956, 
the total would be up to 100,000. In suc- 
ceeding years the number of disabled 
persons rehabilitated would mount until, 
in 1959, some 200,000 would be rehabili- 
tated. This growth, of course, assumes 
the availability of Federal and State 
funds to fully carry out the provisions 
of the new act. 

As a third objective, the bill would 
provide for an improved system of Fed- 
eral participation in the financing of the 
Federal-State rehabilitation program. 

Finally, the bill would increase State 
and local responsibility for administer- 
ing the program, making possible greater 
flexibility, less Federal control, and more 
responsiveness to specific needs of the 
States and their disabled citizens. 

All the services now authorized for 
the disabled by the present law would 
be continued. These include diagnosis 
and related services to determine the 
individual’s eligibility and to develop a 
rehabilitation plan; counseling and guid- 
ance; vocational training to prepare the 
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disabled individual for a suitable occu- 
pation, and placement in a job. These 
services may be furnished to the extent 
that a disabled person requires them, re- 
gardless of his financial resources. In 
addition there are other services, such 
as surgery, therapy, hospitalization, 
prosthetic appliances, tools, and train- 
ing materials, which may be provided 
when needed to the extent that the dis- 
abled individual is unable to defray their 
costs. 

Under the present act—I prefer to call 
it the old act—Federal participation in 
the costs of hospitalization is limited to 
90 days. This bill eliminates that re- 
striction, and thereby encourages the re- 
habilitation of the more severely dis- 
abled. State officials thus would have 
more freedom in securing for their dis- 
abled citizens the full services required 
to achieve rehabilitation. We wipe out 
that 90-day limitation. 

This bill deletes those provisions of 
the present act which require Federal 
approval of maximum fee schedules for 
medical and related services, and for 
vocational training. It also eliminates 
the need for Federal approval of the 
duration of training for disabled per- 
sons. In these important respects the 
bill would give greater freedom of action 
and responsibility to the States. 

For some severely disabled individuals, 
the operation of vending stands or other 
types of small retail businesses offers the 
only practical solution for placing them 
in suitable occupations. This bill would 
permit the acquisition of vending stands 
and related equipment and stocks to en- 
able severely disabled persons to operate 
such enterprises under State manage- 
ment and supervision. 

Under this bill, State agencies for vo- 
cational rehabilitation would establish in 
their State plans, their own provisions 
governing minimum standards appli- 
cable to their procurement of rehabili- 
tation services for disabled people from 
other agencies, institutions, or individ- 
uals. This provision, in consonance with 
the principle of increasing State and 
local authority which has guided the 
committee in its consideration of this 
legislation, would place upon the States a 
clear responsibility to develop their own 
standards for rendering services to their 
disabled citizens. 

The committee believes that this bill 
would accomplish two things that are 
essential to an expansion of vocational 
rehabilitation services to the disabled. 
First, the bill provides State agencies 
with a maximum of responsibility and 
operational freedom to carry out that 
responsibility. Second, it provides ex- 
press authority for the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare to per- 
form the Federal functions which are 
clearly necessary for the success of any 
major undertaking in this Federal-State 
partnership. 

Leadership on the part of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
is a continuing need for the success of 
the entire program. There are 88 State 
agencies engaged in the joint Federal- 
State program. In order to provide for 
necessary leadership for the program, 
the bill would require the Secretary to 
make studies, investigations, demonstra- 
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tions, and reports on various aspects of 
the problems of disabled people and 
their needs. 

The expansion of employment oppor- 
tunities for the disabled is one area of 
responsibility of the rehabilitation pro- 
gram in which there is an acute need 
for a series of demonstration projects. 
These demonstrations would show that 
disabled workers who nave been provided 
with rehabilitation services can work 
efficiently in suitable occupations. Other 
studies should be carried out to add to 
the growing evidence of the efficiency of 
the rehabilitated worker in order to 
overcome any reluctance on the part of 
employers with respect to hiring quali- 
fied handicapped workers. 

The bill provides that the Secretary 
shall report the results of these proj- 
ects to the public, to employers, and 
to professional workers in the field of 
rehabilitation who could benefit from 
such knowledge. 

The bill specifically authorizes the 
Secretary to render technical assistance 
to the States in the conduct of their 
rehabilitation programs. Consultative 
service, furnished on a limited scale in 
the past, is an important feature of a 
joint Federal-State program. This pro- 
vision of the bill would make it possible 
for the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to provide more ex- 
tensive services of this type to the States 
in the interest of disabled persons. 

The committee has included in the 
bill provision for a National Advisory 
Council on Vocational Rehabilitation. 
The Council would be authorized to re- 
view applications for special project 
grants and other projects of importance 
in the rehabilitation of disabled individ- 
uals, and to make recommendations to 
the Secretary on such projects. 

Under existing legislation the Secre- 
tary is responsible for the administra- 
tion of the District of Columbia Re- 
habilitation Service. Consequently, the 
Department is engaged in the direct op- 
eration of a program which could better 
be operated by a local agency. The bill 
would transfer this responsibility to the 
municipal government of the District of 
Columbia. 

Among the means for broadening the 
range of vocational rehabilitation serv- 
ices, the bill provides for Federal par- 
ticipation in the establishment of public 
and other nonprofit rehabilitation fa- 
cilities for the severely disabled, and in 
the establishment of sheltered work- 
shops under public and nonprofit aus- 
pices where severely disabled people 
would be able to work for pay. These 
provisions would make it possible for 
the program to serve many severely dis- 
abled men and women who now have 
no hope of receiving rehabilitation 
services. 

In considering this feature of the 
bill—and this is important—the com- 
mittee also gave careful consideration 
to H. R. 8149, which has passed the Sen- 
ate and which provides, among other 
things, for the construction of compre- 
hensive rehabilitation facilities for the 
severely disabled under amendments to 
the Hospital Survey and Construction 
Act. After careful consideration of 
of these two measures, the committee 
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is convinced that the enactment of both 
could result in the prompt expansion 
of facilities for the rehabilitation of 
severely disabled people and a broaden- 
ing of employment opportunity for in- 
dividuals whose disabilities now bar 
them from competitive jobs. 

The financial provisions of the present 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act do not 
take into account the varying financial 
needs of the States in this field, and the 
varying abilities of the States to meet 
their needs. Moreover, the old method 
of matching State funds under this act 
has resulted in a higher Federal share 
than can be justified on a long-term 
basis. 

In examining means for overcoming 
these defects and providing a sound fi- 
nancial structure for vocational rehabil- 
itation, the committee decided that 
there must be no reduction of Federal 
support below the present level of op- 
erations in any State. 

I wish to make that clear. There will 
be no reduction of any kind in Federal 
support below the present level of op- 
erations in any State. I may say that 
under the bill as originally introduced, 
that was not the case. The committee 
has amended the bill. We believe that, 
as a result of the marking up of the bill, 
we now have a measure which has elim- 
inated the objection which was first of- 
fered to it, namely, that some States 
would be penalized. Again I wish to 
make it clear that there will be no re- 
duction of Federal support below the 
present level of operations in any State. 

It also became clear to the committee 
that this concept must be maintained 
throughout the “tooling up” period of 
the expanded program until the im- 
mediate goal of 200,000 disabled men and 
women rehabilitated in the course of a 
year is attained. 

Methods of financing the program 
provided in this bill would accomplish 
these objectives. By limiting the Fed- 
eral obligation to amounts appropriated 
annually by the Congress, this bill would 
eliminate serious administrative dif- 
ficulties which now hamper both State 
and Federal officials. Iam happy to say 
that I think that will be brought about 
by the passage of this bill. 

The bill provides for allotting funds 
to the States on the basis of financial 
need. It also provides for special proj- 
ect grants for meeting problems in re- 
habilitation that are unique in nature 
or of national significance. The grant 
method proposed for the vocational re- 
habilitation program conforms in prin- 
ciple to the basic grant pattern recom- 
mended by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare for use in 14 
grant-in-aid programs in which that 
Department participates. 

For basic support of vocational re- 
habilitation services, the bill provides 
for allotting the first $23 million of the 
appropriation for such support grants 
on the basis of the formula used in the 
Hospital Survey and Construction Act, 
the Hill-Burton formula, 

I may point out that the $23 million, 
to which I have just referred, is the 
largest sum which has ever been appro- 
priated for this purpose. At no time has 
any larger sum been appropriated. Only 
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$23 million has been appropriated within 
the last 2 years. So we are actually 
freezing, as it were, the amount at $23 
million, which is the highest amount ever 
to have been allocated for this particular 
purpose. 

For basic support of vocational re- 
habilitation services, the bill provides for 
allotting the first $23 million of the ap- 
propriation for such support grants on 
the basis of the formula used in the Hos- 
pital’ Survey and Construction Act, or, 
as we know it, the Hill-Burton formula, 
which has worked very successfully for, 
I believe, 7 years. 

This $23 million is the amount of the 
1954 appropriation, and is considered 
sufficient to cover the basic program of 
rehabilitating 60,000 persons a year. All 
additional amounts—and there will be 
additional amounts—will be used for the 
same type services to expand the pro- 
gram. Eighty percent of such additional 
amounts would be allotted in accordance 
with the Hill-Burton formula, and 20 
percent on the basis of State population. 

The bill contains adequate safeguards 
against any diminution of Federal sup- 
port for existing State programs during 
the transition period. For 5 years, no 
State would receive less for its basic 
support grant than it received for 1954 
increased by a uniform percentage repre- 
senting its proportionate share of the 
part of the 1954 appropriation which was 
used to pay prior years’ obligations. 
This assumes, of course, that there is no 
decrease in available State funds. This 
is called the base allotment. 

Equally important in achieving these 
results are provisions relating to the 
Federal share. During the first 5 years 
the Federal share for each State would 
be the same as in 1954 with respect to 
that part of the allotment equal to the 
base allotment that I have just described. 
In 1960, 1961, and 1962 the Federal share 
for the portion of a State’s allotment 
equal to the base allotment would be 
adjusted up or down, as the case may be, 
by 25 percent of the difference between 
it and the 1954 Federal share in order 
to meet the State’s ultimate matching 
percentage. This would make it possi- 
ble to put the Federal share for each 
State fully on the basis of the formula 
in 1963, by which time it is expected 
that both Federal and State support will 
be substantially increased over the pres- 
ent level of operations, in order to attain 
the goals set by the President. 

During the transition period, the por- 
tion of a State’s allotment which is above 
the 1954 base, that is, new money for 
support grants, would be matched on the 
basis of the following Federal share 
schedule: 100 percent in 1955, 80 per- 
cent in 1956, 65 percent in 1957, 55 per- 
cent or the share under the formula in 
1958, whichever is higher, and the for- 
mula in 1959 and thereafter. 

The matching provisions in the bill for 
these grants, applicable after the transi- 
tion period, result in a pivot or national 
average of 55 percent for the Federal 
share and of 45 percent for the State 
share, with States above the national 
average per capita income receiving less 
than 55 percent and States below the 
average receiving more. The bill nar- 
rows the range of the basic Hill-Burton 
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formula—6624 percent maximum and 
33% percent minimum—by providing a 
maximum Federal share of 65 percent 
and a minimum Federal share of 45 per- 
cent. 

For the 36 States where separate agen- 
cies provide rehabilitation services to the 
blind, the bill provides for dividing the 
allotment for support between the two 
types of rehabilitation agencies, on a 
basis which would safeguard the present 
programs in these States. The base al- 
lotment for support of present programs 
would continue to be divided on the same 
basis as was done for this current fiscal 
year, until the formula becomes fully ef- 
fective in 1963. 

In addition to the support grants I 
have outlined, extension and improve- 
ment grants would be made to help the 
States in meeting the costs of extending 
and improving vocational rehabilitation 
services for the disabled. Allotments 
would be made on the basis of State 
population, with a minimum allotment 
of $5,000. The Federal share would be 
75 percent for the first 2 years of a new 
activity, 50 percent for the next 2 years, 
and 25 percent for the last 2 years. Any 
one activity or project supported by this 
type of grant would be limited to 6 years. 

Special project grants would also be 
made to help States, communities, and 
nonprofit organizations in meeting spe- 
cial needs and problems in rehabilitation. 
Awards of these grants would be made 
by the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare on the basis of comparative 
importance and immediacy of the vari- 
ous projects. 

Along with provisions for administra- 
tion of each State program by either the 
State board ox vocational education or a 
separate State agency for vocational re- 
habilitation, the pending bill would au- 
thorize Federal participation in those in- 
stances where county agencies and other 
subdivisions of local government in a 
State elect to organize and operate local 
programs of vocational rehabilitation, 
under the general supervision of the 
State agency. 

In those States having separate agen- 
cies for the blind, the bill provides that 
such agencies may function as the sole 
State agency to administer that part of 
the State plan under which vocational 
rehabilitation services are provided to 
the blind. This would greatly simplify 
administrative procedures within the 36 
States affected. 

The committee has been impressed by 
the cooperative effort on behalf of the 
disabled which characterizes the work of 
many agencies in many States. The 
committee considers this cooperation to 
be extremely important, and has in- 
cluded in the bill a provision for each 
State vocational rehabilitation agency to 
cooperate with and use the services of 
the State agency administering public 
assistance, the State employment serv- 
ice, the Bureau of Old Age and Survivors’ 
Insurance, and other public agencies 
which can help in restoring the disabled 
to useful work. 

One of the greatest obstacles to the 
more rapid development of all types of 
rehabilitation services is the shortage of 
trained personnel. There never has 
been an organized plan on a national 
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basis to develop the qualified rehabilita- 
tion personnel in the several specialized 
fields necessary for this work. The aid 
act does not envision such a program. 
The committee feels that provisions in 
the bill for support of the training of 
specialized personnel are an extremely 
important step forward in making pos- 
sible the expansion of rehabilitation for 
the disabled. 

The pending bill authorizes the de- 
partment to conduct a program of 
grants, stipends, and fellowships for 
other types of training necessary to build 
up the supply of rehabilitation person- 
nel. Expenditures for the support of 
such training would be authorized from 
funds appropriated for the Office of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation for this purpose, 
and from funds appropriated for special 
grants, 

The bill also would make possible the 
introduction of a research program in, 
certain fields of rehabilitation wherein 
present knowledge is so limited as to pre- 
clude adequate rehabilitation services for 
many disabled people. 

I have presented the salient features 
of S. 2759. The bill embodies improve- 
ments in the present law which experi- 
ence has shown to be necessary. It has 
the full endorsement of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
of the administration. The bill incor- 
porates important provisions desired by 
State directors of vocational rehabilita- 
tion in all parts of the country. It is 
supported by the National Rehabilita- 
tion Association, which is made up of 
thousands of professional rehabilitation 
workers in public and voluntary agencies, 
physicians who are concerned with re- 
habilitation, disabled men and women, 
and other citizens interested in these 
problems. The committee feels that this 
bill would make it possible for the States 
and the Federal Government progres- 
sively to expand and improve their re- 
habilitation efforts, in order to carry out 
the President's proposals for a far bet- 
ter rehabilitation program for many 
more of the Nation’s disabled people. 

I recommend to the Senate the pas- 
sage of the bill. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. THYE 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Connecticut yield to the Senator from 
Michigan? 

Mr. PURTELL. I am very happy to 
yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. POTTER. I wish to commend the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee for presenting to the Senate a 
bill with whose philosophy I thoroughly 
agree. I wish to assure the distin- 
guished subcommittee chairman that, 
with a few minor changes which I hope 
to submit to the Senate, I shall whole- 
heartedly support his bill. 

I should like to ask a question. Did 
I correctly understand the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut to state that, 
under the bill which is now before the 
Senate, the State contributions to the 
program will not be increased to main- 
tain the same level of effort? 

Mr.PURTELL. No, I did not say that. 
I should like to inform the Senator from 
Michigan that what I said was that there 
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would be no diminution of funds stem- 
ming from the Federal Government go- 
ing into this program; but it is the in- 
tention, and it certainly may be assumed 
to be the intention of the States, as this 
is an expanding program, to expand, not 
only the program, but the States con- 
tributions thereto. 

Mr. POTTER. As I understand the 
Senator's statement, the freeze provision 
in the bill assures the States that for 5 
years they will receive at least the same 
amount of Federal money which they 
receive at the present time. 

Mr. PURTELL. That is correct, and 
I may say that it is anticipated that there 
will be even more money forthcoming 
at the end of the 5 years. We have no 
way of assuring that, but we believe that, 
with the increasing amount of money 
which will be spent by the States, more 
Federal money will be forthcoming at 
the end of 5 years. As a matter of fact, 
that may happen in some of the years 
of the transition period. 

Mr. POTTER. Iam sure the Senator 
from Connecticut is familiar with the 
statement which was made by the Presi- 
dent on the subject. Asa matter of fact, 
I was glad to note that the President, in 
his state of the Union message, said we 
needed an expanded vocational rehabili- 
tation program. I think it was the first 
time a President has included such a 
program in a state of the Union message. 
It was stated that it is hoped that even- 
tually it will be possible to rehabilitate 
200,000 disabled persons a year. I be- 
lieve at the present time approximately 
2 persons a year are being rehabili- 
ta 


Mr. PURTELL. That is correct. 

Mr.POTTER. So we will have to have 
an expanding program if we are to carry 
out the policies of the administration in 
this field. 

Mr. PURTELL, That is correct. 

Mr. POTTER. The question I have is, 
Onder this new formula for financing 
the program, what will happen to States 
such as my own State of Michigan, for 
example, where, under the present for- 
mula, the Federal share of the total dol- 
lar spent for rehabilitation in the State 
of Michigan is 67.8 percent? Under the 
formula presented by the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut, that share of 
the Federal Government would be re- 
duced to 50 percent. 

For example, to mention dollars and 
cents, in 1954 the Federal Government’s 
contribution to the rehabilitation pro- 
gram in Michigan was $1,006,467, and 
the contribution by the State of Mich- 
igan was $477,000. When the formula, 
as embodied in this bill goes into effect, 
in order that the State of Michigan may 
maintain the same level of rehabilita- 
tion service the State will have to ap- 
propriate $1,006,467; in other words, the 
State of Michigan will have to increase 
aaa from $477,000 to $1,006,- 
467. 

It is difficult for me to reconcile myself 
to the fact that we can have an expand- 
ing program, when, in the case of Mich- 
igan, for example, merely in order to 
maintain the present program the State 
legislature will be forced practically to 
double the State’s contribution at the 
end of the transition period. 
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Mr. PURTELL. I understand the sit- 
uation in Michigan, let me say to the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Michi- 
gan. A similar situation exists in Con- 
necticut. 

If we look at the matter in one way, 
we might consider that we are being 
penalized, because the program will re- 
quire that more dollars be contributed 
by the States. But when we try to sys- 
tematize the procedure, which is what 
we are trying to do, I suppose it is in- 
evitable that there will be some shifting 
as between the relative contributions or 
shares on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the State governments. 

The previous grants were arrived at in 
a rather haphazard way, and they were 
open-end grants. Up to 1943, the States 
secured Federal funds on a 50-50 basis. 
For instance, in that period a State 
would submit to the Federal Govern- 
ment a proposed plan, and the Federal 
Government would approve it, if the 
plan met the rather loosely drawn cri- 
teria; and then the State would receive 
from the Federal Government 50 percent 
of the cost. 

In 1943—during the war, when we 
were trying to get as many persons as 
possible into industry, either by means of 
drawing on the more advanced age 
groups or by drawing on those who were 
disabled—we changed the formula, and 
had an open-end formula; and we would 
give the States 100 percent, I believe, for 
administration in connection with cer- 
tain types of programs, and 50 percent 
of the funds to be spent for other pur- 
poses. However, there was no rhyme or 
reason to it. 

So here we are trying to provide a 
proper arrangement—someone had to do 
it at some time; and I grant that some of 
the States may have to “take it on the 
chin” a little, in connection with some 
parts of the program, although not dur- 
ing the first 5 years—in order to get the 
program on what might be called a busi- 
nesslike and scientific basis. It is in- 
evitable that some of the States will 
have to make adjustments. 

However, let me point out that the 
State legislative bodies will have 5 
years—during the transition period—to 
fit their rehabilitation plans into the 
proposed new order. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Connecticut yield further to the 
Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. PURTELL. I am very happy to 
yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. POTTER. I completely agree 
with the Senator from Connecticut that 
a new formula should have been devel- 
oped; but I congratulate the Senator 
from Connecticut and his committee for 
bringing forward a formula which they 
hope will be permanent. 

However, in the first place, I wish to 
say that I fail to see where a formula 
such as the Hill-Burton formula, which 
relates to the construction of hospitals, 
has any similarity to a service Federal- 
State grant, such as the vocational re- 
habilitation program, and I do not be- 
lieve the Hill-Burton formula has to be 
held in great awe. 
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On the other hand, I recognize the 
problem with which the committee was 
faced. 

The factor which disturbs me is that 
time after time we have before the Sen- 
ate flood-control programs, for exam- 
ple, or programs of public works of 
various kinds, programs for material 
services; but in this case we have a pro- 
gram of human service, and we are try- 
ing to expand the program by getting the 
States to expand their programs, I be- 
lieve that in many States, such as my 
own, the members of the legislatures— 
and I have a high regard for the various 
State legislatures and their concept of 
this great program—would find it difi- 
cult to say to their constituents, “I had 
to vote to increase the program and the 
funds for it by 100 percent, in order to 
maintain the type of service we have at 
the present time.” 

In my opinion the best incentive there 
can be for a State legislature to appro- 
priate more money is to have it known 
that the additional money will be used 
to expand the program. However, in 
this case the additional funds will be 
used to maintain the present program. 

So I have an amendment, with which 
I am sure the Senator from Connecticut 
is familiar, and which I shall discuss at 
the proper time. In my opinion the 
amendment will better enable us to at- 
tain the goal all of us are interested in 
achieving, namely, the rehabilitation of 
more persons. 

Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Connecticut yield again, to permit me to 
make a further observation? 

Mr. PURTELL. I am very happy to 
yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. POTTER. I am sure the Senator 
from Connecticut is familiar with the 
Social Security bill which has been 
passed by the House of Representatives. 
Let me read from section 222 of the bill, 
entitled “Referral for Rehabilitation 
Service”: 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of 
the Congress, in enacting the preceding sec- 
tion, that disabled individuals applying for 
a determination of disability shall be 
promptly referred to the State agency or 
agencies administering or supervising the 
administration of the State plan approved 
under the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, for 
necessary vocational rehabilitation services 
under the act, so that the maximum num- 
ber of disabled individuals may be restored 
to productive capacity. 


In other words, a great load will be 
placed upon the agencies of the various 
States, by the referral of permanently 
disabled persons who now are receiving 
or are applying to receive grants under 
the Social Security Act. I assume that 
this provision will double or treble the 
load on the State vocational rehabilita- 
tion agencies. Certainly it is a worth- 
while provision, because every person 
such agencies rehabilitate and every per- 
son they put back into our labor force, 
and thus make him a tax contributor, 
rather than a tax consumer, will consti- 
tute a measure of economy, in view of the 
fact that those who now qualify to re- 
ceive, and do receive, outright grants 
because they are permanently and total- 
ly disabled, over a long period of time 
will cost the Government 10 or 100 times 
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more money than it will cost to rehabili- 
tate them. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, I wish 
to say to the Senator from Michigan 
that I desire to take this opportunity to 
thank him for the great help he gave us 
in working out various features of the 
bill. I know of his keen interest in the 
problem of rehabilitation, and I know of 
his devotion to those who need rehabili- 
tation; and I also know of his intense 
desire to see that justice is done in con- 
nection with the distribution of the 
money which is to be expended. There- 
fore, I can understand his reason for 
offering the amendment. 

With regard to the proposal of my 
good friend, the distinguished junior 
Senator from Michigan, let me say that 
I am well aware of the issue to which 
his amendment is directed. The whole 
question of the pivot point or national 
average Federal share was discussed at 
considerable length by the committee. 

As the Senator from Michigan knows, 
this matter of how large the Federal 
matching share should be is now a 
troublesome issue, primarily because we 
are trying to do something that probably 
should have been done a long time ago; 
namely, to place the granting of funds 
for this program on the basis of an ob- 
jective formula. Up until now, the 
money has simply gone out on an open- 
end basis; and no criteria have been ap- 
plied across the board, that would nec- 
essarily justify any one State’s getting a 
larger Federal share than that awarded 
some other State. 

I suppose it is inevitable, when we try 
to systematize the procedure, that there 
will be some change in the relative Fed- 
eral share, when shifting from the old 
procedure to the new. But we certainly 
have provided ample safeguards, through 
the committee amendments, against any 
sudden shifts in the Federal share in any 
State. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PURTELL. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I wish to congratulate 
and also personally to thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Connecticut for 
the labor of love he has performed with 
respect to this bill. I think he has done 
good work. 

Mr. PURTELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. GORE. However, there is one 
phase with respect to which I should like 
to submit certain questions to the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. PURTELL. I shall be very happy 
to answer them. Will the Senator defer 
his questions until I have an oppor- 
tunity fully to reply to the Senator from 
Michigan, and to pose some questions? 

Mr. GORE. I thought the Senator 
had completed his answer. 

Mr. PURTELL. Perhaps I should 
have, but I had not, 

Mr. GORE. Then I will wait. 

Mr. PURTELL. I thank the Senator. 

The pivot point is extremely impor- 
tant in this program. The average Fed- 
eral Share under. the existing program 
has been around 62 percent. I think 
it is perfectly clear that this is an un- 
usually large Federal share for a pro- 
gram of this type. If this rehabilita- 
tion program is going to expand to meet 
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the need we have every right to hope 
and expect increased State and local 
support. The higher we make the Fed- 
eral share, the less will be the State and 
local contribution required. This means 
that for every Federal dollar allotted we 
will elicit less State money under a 
higher pivot point and thus less total 
money for the overall program. It is 
absolutely essential that the States and 
communities develop an increasing 
sense of awareness as to the fundamen- 
tal importance of a rehabilitation pro- 
gram. Much educational work needs to 
be done, It seems only practical that 
an increasing sense of awareness should 
be reflected with tangible evidence of 
local responsibility through increased 
financial support. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PURTELL. I yield. 

Mr. POTTER. I thoroughly agree 
that up until the present time the allot- 
ment of Federal funds has been made 
pretty much on a haphazard basis. I 
also agree that the States should par- 
ticipate to a greater extent in this pro- 
gram, but I should like to see the par- 
ticipation of the States put forth into 
an expanding program, rather than a 
program in which they are merely hold- 
ing their own. 

Mr. PURTELL. We anticipate that 
this will be an expanding program. The 
present projection indicates a substan- 
tial increase in the amount of money the 
Federal Government will contribute to 
the expanded program, but the percent- 
age in relation to the whole will be less. 
It is true that under those circumstances 
the States will be required to provide not 
only a greater number of dollars, but a 
higher percentage of the total number 
of dollars. However, there will be a 
greatly expanded program, in which we 
shall be taking care of 200,000 disabled 
a year, instead of 60,000, as at present. 

I am in complete sympathy with the 
Senator’s problem and purpose. I 
should like to offer a suggestion. Let 
me give some figures. We are trying to 
bring the Federal average of 67.2 per- 
cent down to 59.1, and ultimately slide 
into the so-called Hill-Burton formula. 

As the Senator knows, we shall have 
to go to conference with the House on 
this measure. As I understand, the bill 
which will soon be reported to the 
House—probably this afternoon—will 
provide a 62-percent pivot point, the 
same as would result from the proposed 
amendment of the junior Senator from 
Michigan. The House has not yet acted 
on the bill, though I anticipate it will be 
acted upon this afternoon. I do not 
think we need necessarily follow the ac- 
tion of the House. I am willing to take 
the entire question of the pivot point to 
conference. I think the question should 
be decided there rather than in the Sen- 
ate. So if the Senator from Michigan 
will permit us to do that, and withdraw 
his amendment, I assure him that his 
views will be fully and properly repre- 
sented in the conference with the House. 

Mr.POTTER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PURTELL. I yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee. 
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Mr. GORE. I notice that the com- 
mittee rejected the amendment which 
would give a preference to persons who 
are blind in the operation of vending 
stands in Federal buildings. I am some- 
what disturbed that that section should 
have been omitted. 

Mr. PURTELL. We have no objection 
to the inclusion of such a provision. We 
had intended originally to report it. 
However, we found that some of the 
major organizations asked us to give 
the question further study. That was 
the reason for omitting the provision. 
That provision had to do particularly 
with establishments in Federal agencies 
or Federal areas. Those rehabilitated, 
particularly the blind, would be per- 
mitted to conduct newsstands, sell soft 
drinks, and so forth, in post offices and 
other Federal facilities. We were asked 
to give the subject further study. That 
is the reason we excluded the provision 
in reporting the bill. As has been point- 
ed out, we were asked by the agencies 
to investigate the subject thoroughly. 
We are trying to find a more equitable 
way of dealing with the problem. 

Mr. GORE. I can understand that it 
is a delicate problem, and one with 
which it is difficult to deal, particularly 
when representatives of blind agencies 
recommend against the committee tak- 
ing action at this time. 

As I understand the legislative situa- 
tion, the House included such a provi- 
sion in its bill. 

Mr. PURTELL. That is correct. 

Mr. GORE. The Senate committee 
has recommended that it be not in- 
cluded. 

Mr. PURTELL. Let me point out to 
the Senator that at the time the recom- 
mendation was made to our committee 
we did not know to what extent the 
House had gone in perfecting this pro- 
vision. The bill will go to conference. 
If the House should perfect this particu- 
lar provision, certainly there is no rea- 
son to expect that we would offer objec- 
tion to it in conference. 

Mr. GORE. Is the Senator aware of 
the fact that even in cases in which blind 
persons have been given the privilege of 
operating vending stands in certain Fed- 
eral buildings, employees in such build- 
ings have nevertheless proceeded to in- 
stall competing coin-operated vending 
machines? Does the Senator think that 
is fair, and commensurate with the pro- 
gram of rehabilitation? 

Mr. PURTELL. On the surface, and 
with only the facts the Senator has 
stated, I should say that it would appear 
not to be fair. However, I do not know 
that those are the true conditions in all 
instances. In almost every instance in 
which the public has access to such 
stands, blind persons operate the stands, 
Particularly in post offices, there is a 
situation in which workers in the facility 
may be serviced with hot drinks, and so 
forth at certain times of the year, such 
as Christmas, when they are working 
overtime. In several instances the work- 
ers themselves have operated such 
stands for a limited period. I am not 
sure that the blind could operate that 
type of stand. 

Mr. GORE. I was not referring to the 
seasonal and specific operation, but to 
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the installation of coin-operated vend- 
ing machines for selling smoking tobacco 
and various types of soft drinks. 

Mr. PURTELL. It is the opinion of 
the chairman of the subcommittee that 
in every instance in which such facilities 
can be operated by the disabled, and 
particularly by the blind, they should be 
so operated. 

Mr. GORE. I do not feel quite equal 
to offering an amendment, nor do I feel 
justified in offering, against the wishes 
of the committee, a provision which the 
committee declined to leave in the bill. 
I should like to have the assurance of the 
Senator, if I may have it, that the entire 
subject will be open for consideration 
by the conference committee. 

Mr. PURTELL. It will. 

Mr. GORE. In that case I should 
like to have the privilege of making a 
study of the problem and submitting to 


the Senator and the other members of . 


the conference committee a brief with 
respect thereto. 

Mr. PURTELL. I assure the Senator 
that he will be given that opportunity. 
I hope the House has found the answer 
to the problems with which we were con- 
fronted. If it has, I assure the Senator 
that there will be no objection from the 
Senator from Connecticut to such a pro- 
vision. 

Mr. GORE. Again I thank the Sena- 
tor and each of the other members of his 
subcommittee for the fine service they 
have rendered in this connection. 

Mr. PURTELL. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the Senator from Tennessee. 
Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. PURTELL, I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I should like to be 
recognized in my own right. 

Mr. PURTELL. I yield the floor. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). The Secretary will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I have 
no objection whatever to rescinding the 
quorum call, but I wonder it is not 
somewhat unusual for a Senator who has 
not suggested the absence of a quorum 
to ask that the order be rescinded. I 
have no objection at all, but it seems to 
me to be rather unusual. 

Mr. BUSH. I may say to the Senator 
from New York that I made the request 
only after consulting with the Senator 
who had suggested the absence of a 
quorum, and with his approval. He 
asked me if I would make the motion. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Iam very glad to hear 
it, because I thought the procedure was 
somewhat unusual. 

Mr. President, I call up my amend- 
ments to the committee amendment, 
designated 6-24-54-A, and ask that they 
be stated, 
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The Chief Clerk read Mr. LEHMAN’S 
amendments to the committee amend- 
ment, as follows: 

On page 35, lines 5 and 6, strike out “(in- 
cluding training and traineeships) .” 

On page 35, between lines 11 and 12, in- 
sert the following new subsection: 

“(b) In addition to the sums appropriated 
for any fiscal year to carry out the purposes 
of subsection (a) of this section, there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated for 
each fiscal year, beginning with the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1955, not to exceed $5 
million for the purpose of training qualified 
personnel in the field of vocational rehabili- 
tation. The sums available therefor for any 
fiscal year nray be used as provided in para- 
graph (3) of section 7 (a) of this act, and 
from such sums the Secretary may make 
grants to individuals to cover the cost of 
tuition and living expenses and to assist 
public and other nonprofit institutions in 
the necessary expansion of facilities and per- 
sonnel to carry out the purposes of this sub- 
section.” 

On page 35, line 12, strike out “(b)” and 
insert in lieu thereof (c).“ 

On page 35, line 17, strike out (c)“ and 
insert in lieu thereof (d).“ 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is it the 
wish of the Senator from New York that 
his amendments be considered en bloc? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Yes; it is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendments will be 
considered en bloc. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, in spite 
of the fact that my associates, and the 
minority members on the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, have deep 
appreciation for the very conscientious 
manner in which the hearings and the 
deliberations on the pending bill were 
conducted by the distinguished chair- 
man of the subcommittee, the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. PURTELL], and 
although we are grateful for the many 
courtesies that have been shown to us 
with respect to the bill, nonetheless we 
felt it was wise and proper that there 
be an expression of supplemental views 
by five of the six minority members of 
the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

Therefore, as a part of the committee 
report, there were issued the supple- 
mental views of the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray], the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. NEELY], the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas], and myself. 

The first two paragraphs of the sup- 
plemental views read: 

We have joined in reporting S. 2759 not 
because it represents a major advance in the 
field of vocational rehabilitation but because 
even the small progress projected by this 
legislation in dealing with the physically 
handicapped is desirable. It does authorize 
worthwhile new types of rehabilitation 
services and some personnel-training op- 
portunities. These improvements we are 
glad to support. 

However, we feel that the Senate should be 
fully aware of the fact that the enactment 
of this bill and the fullest utilization of its 
provisions during the next few years will 
not deal adequately with the massive human 
and economic problems of the physically 
handicapped in the United States. The two 
most obvious shortcomings of this bill are 
(1) the relatively small numbers of phys- 
ically handicapped which the contemplated 
program will rehabilitate, and (2) the inade- 
quate provisions dealing with what is prob- 
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ably the single greatest bottleneck in the 
entire national rehabilitation program—the 
lack of trained professional workers in the 
field. 


Mr. President, I feel that the program 
outlined in this bill is totally inadequate 
to care for the needs of the physically 
handicapped persons in this country. I 
feel that it falls far short of the goals 
which we, as a humane, wealthy, and 
progressive Nation, should set for our- 
selves. 

Therefore, Mr. President, the purpose 
of the amendment which I have just 
offered is to authorize $5 million a year 
for the training of qualified professional 
workers in this very vital field of voca- 
tional rehabilitation. 

As pointed out in the supplemental 
views of the minority members of the 
committee, the lack of qualified work- 
ers is actually the bottleneck of the 
problem. The scope of the problem is 
known to everyone who has come in con- 
tact with it, both in and out of Congress. 
The report of the Senate committee on 
Senate bill 2759 and the statement of 
supplemental views of five minority 
members of the committee point up the 
vast challenge which faces the Nation in 
rehabilitating our disabled citizens. 

Secretary Hobby, in presenting testi- 
mony before the committee on this sub- 
ject, submitted figures which showed 
the compelling nature and vastness of 
the physically handicapped problem in 
the United States. Mrs. Hobby and Un- 
der Secretary Rockefeller stated that 
there is a backlog of more than 2 million 
disabled persons at present in this coun- 
try, and that more than 250,000 each 
year are added to the list of disabled 
persons, That statement is confirmed 
by the testimony of many others who 
are experts in the field of vocational re- 
habilitation and who appeared before 
the committee. 

One of the most impressive witnesses 
before the Subcommittee on Health in 
the hearings on Senate bill 2759 was Mr. 
E. B. Whitten, executive director of the 
National Rehabilitation Association. I 
shall be quoting from Mr. Whitten’s tes- 
timony during the remainder of my 
remarks. 

In discussing the present status of re- 
habilitation, Mr. Whitten told the sub- 
committee that under the existing State- 
Federal program 60,000 persons are be- 
ing rehabilitated annually. 

Just think of it, Mr. President—only 
60,000 persons, when we have a backlog 
of 2 million and a population of disabled 
persons increasing at the rate of 250,000 
a year. 

Mr. President, under this bill, only 
10,000 more will be rehabilitated during 
the first year. That number will grad- 
ually increase, until at the end of 5 years 
200,000 disabled persons, it is hoped, will 
be rehabilitated. 

Let me point out that the figure 200,- 
000 will still be less than the annual in- 
crease, and there will be not only the 
existing backlog of 2 million, but an in- 
crement each year over the 200,000 per- 
sons to be rehabilitated, and who we all 
hope may be rehabilitated. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield? 
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Mr. LEHMAN. I shall be very happy 
to yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. PURTELL. Let me say to the 
Senator from New York that the 200,000 
figure is predicated upon the number of 
persons who will be rehabilitated during 
the joint program of the Federal-State 
governments. In addition to that, we 
must take into consideration the private 
agencies. 

Mr. LEHMAN. We shall still have a 
backlog of more than 2 million persons 
who will not be affected at all. 

Mr. PURTELL. Unless we expand the 
program. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Unless we expand the 
program. But this bill does not contem- 
plate substantially expanding the pro- 
gram, The bill covers a period of more 
than 5 years. For the first 5 years the 
bill provides that grants which will be 
made to the States will not be less than 
they are at the present time, but the bill 
goes way beyond the year 1959. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield further, for another 
question, I shall not interrupt him again. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I am very glad to be 
interrupted. 

Mr. PURTELL. I am sure the Sen- 
ator from New York will agree with me 
that there is no limitation in the bill 
other than as to the amount of money 
which may be appropriated. That is 
a matter for the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. We simply establish the ma- 
chinery in the bill by which rehabilita- 
tion can be brought about on what 
appears to be an equitable basis. If 
the Congress so decides at the end of 
5 or 10 years, following the plan estab- 
lished in this bill, it could appropriate, 
could it not, sufficient money to rehabili- 
tate 500,000 if it were needed? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Congress certainly 
could appropriate any amount which 
in its wisdom it desired to appropriate. 
I shall take that matter up a little fur- 
ther on in my remarks. 

I do not believe that Members of 
this body are unconcerned about the 
humanitarian aspects of rehabilitation. 
All of us know that the permanently 
and totally disabled citizen is not only 
physically handicapped but has great 
mental and psychological burdens be- 
cause of his inability to be a useful and 
gainfully employed member of the com- 
munity. No normal individual likes to 
be completely dependent upon others for 
the elemental needs of life. And yet we 
have a situation in this country where 
millions of persons are literally crying 
out for aid so that they may join their 
fellow citizens in the ordinary pursuits 
of life and labor. That is exactly what 
any sound  vocational-rehabilitation 
program should do—help the disabled 
persons to become self-supporting, gain- 
fully occupied, self-respecting citizens of 
the country in which they live. For the 
life of me, Mr. President, I cannot under- 
stand why this bill proposes to proceed 
so slowly. I shall elaborate that point 
to some extent during the course of my 
remarks. 

Mr. President, I have said the humani- 
tarian consideration, which I think is 
tremendously important—and I am sure 
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everyone will realize that it is both 
appealing and dramatic—is not the only 
reason why the Federal Government 
must face up to the problem of voca- 
tional rehabilitation by vastly increas- 
ing the scope of the present program. 

Those of us in the Senate who are 
interested in the Federal budget and a 
sound fiscal structure—and this includes, 
I am confident, every Member of this 
body—should listen with some interest 
to the figures presented to the subcom- 
mittee by Mr. Whitten, which demon- 
strates the size of existing Federal ex- 
penditures for the handicapped, through 
public assistance and similar means. I 
quote from Mr. Whitten’s testimony: 

The Federal Government has long been 
concerned with the problem of disability 
in the country, but up to date most of its 
expenditures have been in public assistance 
for the handicapped rather than in rehabili- 
tation. For instance, the Federal Govern- 
ment is participating in $140 million being 
paid annually to 140,000 disabled breadwin- 
ners of 370,000 dependent children; it is 
participating in the payment of $92 million 
to 159,000 permanently and totally disabled 
adults; it is contributing $63 million being 
paid to 98,000 needy blind. It is estimated 
that without something substantial being 
done to rehabilitate the persons who might 
be classified as “permanently and totally dis- 
abled” under this new category of public 
assistance that total expenditures may reach 
$300 million or $400 million annually. The 
greatest amount that the Federal Govern- 
ment has ever appropriated for rehabilita- 
tion of the handicapped is $23 million which 
has been made available for the 1953-54 fiscal 
year. Inasmuch as the values of rehabilita- 
tion in increasing the available manpower 
and production and in reducing dependency 
are well known, it seems axiomatic that the 
Federal Government does have a concern for 
the rehabilitation of the handicapped people 
of this Nation. It also appears that it has a 
responsibility to do more in the future to 
assist in the rehabilitation of the handi- 
capped people than it has done in the past. 
Any other course would seem to be very 
shortsighted at this time. 


This statement appears at page 359 
of the hearings. 

Therefore, we see from Mr. Whitten’s 
testimony, and these statements were 
borne out also by testimony from of- 
ficials of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, that a Federal 
program which was large enough and 
realistic enough in a field of rehabilita- 
tion vocation could have the effect of 
taking thousands or even millions of 
people off public assistance rolls. Sec- 
retary Hobby estimated that the “ad- 
ditional cost to the States and the Fed- 
eral Government of an expanded pro- 
gram would be offset several times by 
the resulting savings in public assistance 
costs and the revenues from income 
taxes of the persons restored to jobs.” 

The testimony of Mrs. Hobby, of Nel- 
son Rockefeller, and others, is to the 
effect that even under the very limited 
program which is now proposed, the Fed- 
eral and State governments would re- 
ceive back in revenues $4 for every $1 
spent. 

As I recall, the figures show that the 
cost of the program would be $209 mil- 
lion over a period of years. Against that 
amount, it is estimated that the Federal 
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Government and the State governments 
would collect $280 million during the 
same period. 

It is further estimated that there would 
be a saving to the Federal Government 
and to the State governments of $722 
million in the same period. In other 
words, a total of $280 million and $722 
million would flow back to the States 
or would be saved by the States. This 
would be four times as great as the pro- 
posed expenditures. 

Under those circumstances, can any- 
one dispute the fact that we are merely 
crawling along? We are not running; 
we are not even walking fast; we are 
simply crawling along, in seeking to re- 
habilitate 10,000 persons next year and 
30,000 the following year, against the 
tremendous backlog of 2 million. As a 
matter of fact, it has been demonstrated 
by witness after witness—and I do not 
believe the distinguished chairman of 
the subcommittee on health will dispute 
my statement that, quite aside from the 
humanitarian factors involved in the 
situation, there would be a great eco- 
nomic advantage and gain to the States 
and to the country as a whole. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. PURTELL. I wish to state that 
the Senator from New York is exactly 
correct so far as the economic gain to 
the country is concerned. There can be 
no question about that. I pointed out 
that fact in my statement. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I thank the Senator. 

One of the greatest obstacles to per- 
forming an adequate job of vocational 
rehabilitation in this country is the 
shortage of trained personnel in the field. 
This fact, too, was recognized and em- 
phasized by every witness, Government 
and otherwise, who testified before the 
Senate subcommittee on health. The 
dramatic nature of this need was first 
brought before the subcommittee by a 
distinguished citizen of my own State 
who is known throughout the United 
States, and also through his work with 
the World Veterans’ Federation in many 
other countries for his pioneering work 
in rehabilitation. Dr. Howard A. Rusk 
told the Senate subcommittee that, in his 
opinion: 

The great single obstacle to the more 
rapid development of all types of rehabili- 
tation services is the shortage of trained 
personnel. Although the number of physi- 
cians receiving specialized training in reha- 
bilitation has increased tenfold since before 
World War II, the supply can fill only a frac- 
tion of the needs. The needs for physical 
therapists, occupational therapists, speech 
and hearing therapists, rehabilitation coun- 
selors, social workers, and other rehabilita- 
tion workers is even greater. 


He pointed out a fact which is to me 
an amazing and a disappointing one: 
That his Institute in New York—the 
Institute of Physical Medicine and Re- 
habilitation, New York University— 
Bellevue Medical Center—one of the 
very few comprehensive vocational re- 
habilitation institutes in this country, 
had a total as of June 1, of 41 trained 
rehabilitation workers—and this figure 
represents more than half of those in 
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training throughout the country. Dr. 
Rusk went on to say that— 

There are 15 jobs for every young man or 
woman who comes out of the head center, 
If we don’t increase our training opportuni- 
ties, we can never meet these goals. 


Mr. Whitten went into some detail 
with the subcommittee in a statement 
sent to it on April 7 in regard to the per- 
sonnel needs in the rehabilitation field. 
His statement can be found on pages 
400 to 402 of the hearing. As he out- 
lined the situation, there are less than 
100 doctors in physical medicine and re- 
habilitation receiving training in the 
country today. 

There are 1,200 counselors rehabili- 
tating 60,000 handicapped persons per 
year under the existing State-Federal 
program, and an additional 3,000 will be 
needed to rehabilitate 200,000 per year 
as contemplated in this bill in 5 years. 

Mr. Whitten states that there is an 
acute shortage of psychiatric social 
workers. While there is an estimated 
need for 15,000 of these professional 
workers by 1960, there are only 4,500 in 
the field, and only 4,065 being trained. 

There are 3,150 students in training 
in medical social work and 3,065 now 
employed. Ten times the present en- 
rollment is needed to meet our present 
and anticipated needs, and more if S. 
2759 is enacted. 

In regard to physical therapists it is 
estimated that 8,000 more are needed by 
1960, and even a greater number if the 
program in S. 2759 is to be achieved. 
There are enrolled in physical therapy 
schools today in the United States 527 
students. 

Finally, it is estimated that 7,500 to 
8,000 more occupationa: therapists will 
be needed by 1960. There are 2,945 job 
vacancies and no immediate prospect for 
filling them. Six to eight times the pres- 
ent enrollment in occupational therapy 
schools is necessary. 

These statistics submitted by Mr. 
Whitten, of the National Rehabilitation 
Association, should make it clear that 
something much greater than is con- 
templated in the present bill must be 
done to encourage the training of profes- 
sional workers in the field of vocational 
rehabilitation. I do not claim that my 
amendment if adopted will do the job by 
itself, but it will certainly go a long way 
to achieving the desired results. Indeed, 
$5 million is almost a niggardly amount 
to put into this field for the purpose of 
training personnel. 

It is said that the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, under 
the present provisions of S. 2759, has 
authority to provide scholarships, fel- 
lowships, and other grants for education 
and training purposes in rehabilitation. 
However, the language of the bill glosses 
over this paramount need by merely 
making passing reference to such au- 
thority in 2 sections of the bill—in 1 of 
which authority for training grants is 
provided for in 3 words enclosed in 
parentheses. In the other section, the 
training authority is listed as only one 
of a number under the administrative 
powers of the Secretary. 

I hope very much that the Senate will 
adopt my amendments. Their inclusion 
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in the bill will not only provide specific 
and substantial authorization for grants 
in the field of training vocational re- 
habilitation personnel, but will empha- 
size that the Senate and the Congress 
understand that this problem of rehabil- 
itating our disabled citizens must be 
advanced in bolder form and by meeting 
the real bottleneck in the present pro- 
gram. For the sake of the more than 
2 million physically handicapped per- 
sons in the United States, for those 
quarter of a million persons who every 
year join this unhappy list, and with the 
knowledge that this is in the interest of 
the Federal and State Governments as 
well, I hope that the Senate will today 
act to speed the rehabilitation of our 
disabled population by adopting my 
amendments. 

Mr. President, I wish to recount brief- 
ly some of the things I have said. There 
can be no question in the mind of any- 
one that the problem of rehabilitating 
the physically handicapped has two as- 
pects, the humane and the practical. I 
pointed out in several places in my re- 
marks that more than 2 million people 
in this country are presently so physi- 
cally handicapped that they cannot care 
for themselves, cannot again become 
gainfully employed, and that the num- 
ber of their fellows is increasing by more 
than 250,000 a year. But, Mr. President, 
I again desire to point out that, quite 
aside from the humane aspect, which is 
very near to my heart, and I am sure is 
very near to the heart of every Member 
of the Senate, there are practical aspects 
involved. There is to be considered the 
gain to the States and the Nation 
through the expansion of vocational re- 
habilitation, and through the speeding 
up of the program, so that not just a nig- 
gardly few thousand can be rehabilitated 
every year, but so we can proceed in 
this matter in a comprehensive manner 
which will save the lives, and the souls, 
I believe, of hundreds of thousands of 
our fellow citizens who are unfortunately 
afflicted with crippling ailments or in- 
juries, for which they need help if they 
are to overcome those handicaps. 

A dozen witnesses, including Mrs. 
Hobby, Nelson Rockefeller, Dr. Scheele, 
Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service, and Dr. Rusk, testified that for 
every dollar spent, many dollars would 
be saved or recouped. I have said that 
the testimony showed that for every dol- 
lar we spent on vocational rehabilitation, 
$4 would come back. Not only did the 
four persons I have just mentioned so 
testify, but other witnesses testified to 
far greater gains which would be forth- 
coming, and stated that for every dol- 
lar we spent on this humane and 
practical program which an effort is be- 
ing made to advance, as much as $10 
would come back to the treasuries of the 
Federal Government and the States, or 
would be saved. 

Mr. President, we are operating in a 
vicious circle. We are told that we can- 
not increase the program because of 
lack of facilities and personnel; but that 
lack is largely due to wholly inadequate 
funds. In the past I have had a great 
deal to do with hospitals. In the 10 
years I was Governor of my State I had 
control of the greatest hospital system 
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in the world, that which exists in New 
York State, where 105,000 patients were 
in our mental hospitals alone. I know 
how long it takes to build up facilities. 
Facilities cannot be built up, constructed, 
or developed overnight, or in a month, 
3 months, or 6 months. I know, too, 
that the gathering and training of a 
teaching staff is a slow process. But, 
Mr. President, if we do not start, and 
start immediately, it will be a long time 
before we correct the situation, and be- 
fore we can overcome the delays which 
are inevitable until we have adequate 
facilities. 

I have proposed that additional 
funds of $5 million be made available 
for new facilities, for the training of 
persons to carry on this work, and for 
the recruitment of new personnel. If 
those new funds are provided now, we 
may, in a relatively short time, bring 
into being increased facilities and per- 
sonnel. 

Mr. President, I do not like to be 
dogmatic about this subject when I 
speak on it, because I know my col- 
leagues are stirred by exactly the same 
feelings and the same considerations of 
humaneness which animate me. But I 
cannot help saying that in my opinion 
it is both inhumane and economically 
stupid not to step up our vocational 
rehabilitation program at this time. 

As I have said before in my remarks 
this afternoon, I know that the small 
amount of additional funds for which 
I am asking in the amendment will fall 
far short of our total needs. But I also 
believe, and I believe with all my heart, 
that it will be a real step forward, a 
step which we should take now, and not 
wait for 5 years or 4 years or 3 years 
or 2 years. Every day we wait anc de- 
lay means just that much more suffer- 
ing to thousands and thousands of peo- 
ple who need and are entitled to our 
help, who are just as good citizens as we 
are, and who want again to become self- 
supporting and to hold up their end in 
the economy and in the life of our 
people, 

Mr. President, I strongly urge the 
adoption of the amendments which I 
have submitted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing en bloc to the 
amendments of the Senator from New 
York to the committee amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, I wish 
to preface my remarks about the amend- 
ments before the Senate by expressing 
my gratitude to the Senator from New 
York and the other members of the sub- 
committee who worked so diligently to 
report a bill which would, for the first 
time in the history of the country and 
the Federal Government do a compre- 
e, ty job with regard to rehabilita- 

ion. 

We have heard today reference in the 
amendments to the need for so much 
more money. I agree with the Senator 
from New York that there is much work 
to be done, but I am sure the Senator 
from New York will agree with me that 
for the first time we are at least making 
a start on a comprehensive program 
which had not been started or thought of 
until this year. It is true that we are not 
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this year. It is true that we are not 
allocating a great sum of money—$5 
million, $10 million, or $50 million—to 
the training program. The reason is 
that at this time we could not spend it, 
even if it were available. 

I may point out to the Senator from 
New York and to the other Members 
of the Senate that this bill has nothing 
to do with appropriations. This bill 
merely sets up the machinery by which 
the rehabilitation program will be car- 
ried out. If, in the wisdom of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, that committee 
deems that $5 million, $10 million, or 
$20 million shall be used for the pur- 
poses referred to by the Senator from 
New York, that will be a matter for the 
Appropriations Committee to decide. 

It is true—and I am happy that it is— 
that the Federal Government and each 
State that engages in this rehabilitation 
program will be financial gainers by it; 
and the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare pointed that out by means 
of graphic charts, when she appeared 
before the committee, where she showed 
that economically and financially, we 
shall be much better off by having this 
rehabilitation program. 

Under those circumstances, Mr. Presi- 
dent, does it make sense for us to appro- 
priate at this time any more than is re- 
quested, in view of the fact that the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare in her testimony before the com- 
mittee pointed out to the members of the 
committee the advantages of the pro- 
gram, and then said, in effect, “But let 
us limit it.” Why did not she say, “Let 
us proceed more rapidly’? It was be- 
cause the necessary educational facilities 
are not now available. As a result, even 
if we were to appropriate many times 
the amount of money required to put this 
program into effect, it still would not be 
possible to enlarge the program at this 
time, in view of the present lack of edu- 
cational facilities. 

Mr. President, this is the first year of 
a new, comprehensive rehabilitation pro- 
gram; and the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare is as fully cognizant 
as am I, and as is the Senator from New 
York [Mr. LEHMAN], of the need for ex- 
panded facilities and greater numbers of 
personnel. I have no fear at all that as 
quickly as we can make room for the ad- 
ditional facilities and as quickly as we 
can make sure the necessary personnel 
will be available, we shall find the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
requesting of the Congress the appropri- 
ation of additional funds. 

Iam fully in sympathy with the objec- 
tives of the Senator from New York, and 
I know how much the program means to 
him. I point out that it means just as 
much to me. If I thought that the 
appropriation of an additional $5 million 
or $10 million would help speed up the 
program, I would be fighting for such an 
additional appropriation just as hard as 
I am fighting now to have this program 
begun, inasmuch as it will mean so much 
to all the States and to all the people of 
the United States, including all Senators. 

Mr. President, let us proceed with the 
program. Let the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare begin 
with the program, In that way, let us 
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have some experience under the new 
plan. 

I hope the amendment will be rejected. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I wish 
to say that my distinguished colleague, 
the Senator from Connecticut IMr. 
PuURTELL] has done an excellent job as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Health of the Senate Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare. 

He says this is the first program, and, 
of course it is. However, I wish to say 
that during my 6 years of service on the 
Health Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, when that 
subcommittee was largely under the 
leadership of my distinguished colleague, 
the Senator from Alabama IMr. HILL], 
we sought to obtain very substantial 
grants for the training of additional 
members of the medical profession, in- 
cluding doctors, dentists, nurses, psychi- 
atrists, and physiotherapists. Two years 
ago, as I recall, we thought we had done 
it, until at the last moment a very dis- 
tinguished Member of the Senate, one 
for whom I have always had the highest 
regard—I refer to the late Senator Taft, 
of Ohio—decided to withdraw his sup- 
port of the bill. However, regardless of 
that, I am very glad we now have this 
piddling little program, which is all it is. 

On the other hand, Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that the necessary 
means are at our disposal, and in view 
of the further fact that we know the 
requirements—the urgent, heart-rend- 
ing requirements—of these disabled per- 
sons, there is no reason why we should 
not attempt to speed up the program. 

Certainly my proposal, in terms of 
dollars and cents, is a very moderate one. 
It is said that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee can vote for any appropriation it 
wishes. Of course that is so; the com- 
mittee can vote, and can recommend to 
the Senate, any appropriations it favors. 
On the other hand, we know that $23 
million has been appropriated in this 
field this year. Furthermore, we know 
it is contemplated—although I do not 
believe it is specifically stated in the ap- 
propriations bill, but we know it from 
the evidence submitted by Secretary 
Hobby and others—that of the $23 mil- 
lion, $1 million will be used for the train- 
ing of personnel for vocational rehabili- 
tation, and possibly for the construction 
of additional facilities, in the fiscal years 
1954 and 1955, with $1,500,000 to be 
available next year. However, that is 
all that is contemplated, and it was 
taken into account when the Appropria- 
tions Committees and the House and the 
Senate voted for and passed the bill ap- 
propriating $23 million. Yet we know, 
Mr. President, more than $1 million is 
needed for this purpose. It is evident 
that additional sums must be taken from 
other sources. That point was also 
contemplated and stressed at the hear- 
ings. 

So it is not a question of what the Ap- 
propriations Committee will do or what 
Congress can or will do. All of us know 
there is no limitation upon the appro- 
priation powers of Congress. However, 
certainly there is no indication whatso- 
ever on the part of those who will operate 
the program that they will make any 
effort to speed it up, so that, instead of 
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trying in the next few years to increase 
by only a small amount the number of 
persons helped, there can be a very sub- 
stantial increase. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from New 
York yield to me? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The 
Senator from New York knows that the 
Appropriations Committee has no au- 
thority whatsover to lay down any 
policy or to handle any sort of legislation 
regarding the appropriations that are 
made; and that if the Appropriations 
Committee were to attempt to make 
definitions, such a measure would be sub- 
ject to a point of order. 

Long ago, so I am told, the Appropria- 
tions Committee operated under no such 
handicap or limitation, and thus it vir- 
tually took over the total operations of 
the Senate. So the Senate in its wis- 
dom created the other committee to lay 
down the policies, by means of author- 
ization bills; and then the Appropria- 
tions Committee had full authority of its 
own either to report proposed appro- 
priations or not to report them. That 
is the system under which we work, and 
thus the Senate is able to lay down the 
policies, and subsequently to vote the 
appropriations; and we are able to op- 
erate by means of many committees, in- 
stead of only the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, which is the only committee we 
would have today if that committee had 
authority to lay down policies. Is that 
not true? 

Mr. LEHMAN. It is absolutely true, 
and I thank the Senator from Colorado. 
His long and constructive record has 
been so impressive that his comments 
carry unusually great weight. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield to me 
for a question? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. PURTELL. The Senator from 
New York made the observation, as I 
understood him, that he thought the Sec- 
retary and those in the Department 
should accelerate the program. I think 
that was the word he used, to indicate 
that the program should move faster. 
I am sure the Senator from New York 
does not wish to be unfair. I do not know 
that he has ever been unfair, but it 
seems to me that unless that statement 
is explained it might be considered an 
unfair statement. 

The fact of the matter is that there 
is not yet any authority, and there will 
not be until this bill is passed, for such a 
program. So how can we accelerate 
something which we have not even 
started? Let us accelerate it by getting 
the law on the statute books, so that the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare can start the program. Then 
we shall really see some rehabilitation 
work, l 

I respectfully invite the attention of 
the Senator, as I did previously, to the 
fact that in her appearance before the 
committee the Secretary stressed the 
economic advantages of the program. I 
cannot help but believe that it is her 
desire to go forward with the program 
with the greatest possible speed, and 
without waste. I believe that when the 
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program shall have been in operation for 
a short time we shall have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing it in operation and rec- 
ognizing what a fine job the Congress 
did in enacting this type of legislation. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PURTELL. I withdraw the sug- 
gestion of the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I should like to an- 
swer the distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee. 

I think the Senator from Connecticut 
will agree that I attended most of the 
hearings. 

Mr. PURTELL. The Senator was 
most faithful in his attendance on every 
occasion. Of course, there were times 
when he could not be present because of 
official business elsewhere. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I attended a great 
many of the hearings. While I am not 
asking for any testimony from my col- 
league on the subject, I make the asser- 
tion that I think I understand language. 

Mr. PURTELL. There is no question 
about it. 

Mr. LEHMAN. When a statement is 
made I usually know what it means. I 
think I can say without contradiction 
that Secretary Hobby and her Under 
Secretary, Nelson Rockefeller, categori- 
cally made the statement that what they 
wanted was $1 million for this purpose, 
and that the program could not be ac- 
celerated or advanced more rapidly than 
they proposed. 

That is the reason for my argument 
and for the amendments which I have 
suggested. I think it is complete non- 
sense to say that we cannot spend more 
than $1 million advantageously for the 
construction of new facilities and for the 
training of additional personnel. 

The Senator from Connecticut knows 
what it costs to train a doctor, a tech- 
nician, or a physiotherapist. He knows 
what it costs to construct even a small 
additional facility. To me it does not 
make any sense to say that we cannot 
use more than $1 million for the con- 
struction of new facilities and for the 
training of professional personnel, and 
I think it is unfortunate that it should 
be said. I could mention 20 private hos- 
pitals which spend more than $1 million 
a year for that purpose. I am not re- 
ferring to the great Federal Government, 
but to individual private hospitals. 

Mr. PURTELL. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing en bloc to 
the amendments to the committee 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New York [Mr. LEHMAN]. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, did the 
Senator from Connecticut withdraw his 
suggestion of the absence of a quorum? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut made the re- 
quest that the order for the quorum call 
be rescinded. 
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Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, I 
should like to be permitted to explain my 
reason for doing so. I had understood 
that debate on the subject had been 
exhausted. Therefore I suggested the 
absence of a quorum. I now learn that 
three of my colleagues desire to discuss 
the question, so I have asked that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

Mr. LEHMAN. That is entirely satis- 
factory. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I was 
under the impression that the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray] intended 
to discuss the Lehman amendments. My 
discussion is not on the Lehman amend- 
ments, but on an independent amend- 
ment. I prefer to present my discussion 
after the Lehman amendments have 
been disposed of. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state that the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Montana is 
not in order at this time. 

The question is on agreeing en bloc to 
the amendments to the committee 
amendment, offered by the Senator from 
New York [Mr. LEHMAN]. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, do I 
correctly understand that the question 
before the Senate is on agreeing to the 
amendments of the Senator from New 
York? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Does the Senator from Montana desire 
to retain the floor? 

Mr. MURRAY. No. If the Senator 
wishes to vote on the pending amend- 
ments, I am perfectly willing to wait. 

Mr. PURTELL. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

ave Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
rise to say a few words in support of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New York [Mr. LEHMAN]. The amend- 
ment undoubtedly was discussed some- 
what in committee, but it was not ac- 
cepted by the full committee as an addi- 
tion to the pending bill. 

I believe the facts are crystal clear 
that no project the Government could 
support would yield more return in 
terms of proper care of human resources 
and also in terms of economic value to 
the Nation and to the communities of 
the Nation than a vocational rehabili- 
tation project or program. 

I wish to make note of the fact that 
the $5 million which has been requested 
for grants to individuals who would be 
covered and for assisting institutions in 
the expansion of their facilities is liter- 
ally the heart of the program, if we are 
to make inroads on the constantly in- 
creasing number of physically handi- 
capped persons in this country. 

The Senator from New York has 
pointed out the census and population 
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figures as they relate to the number cf 
physically handicapped persons at the 
moment, and he has also cited the esti- 
mates with respect to the increase in 
that number during the ensuing years. 

Therefore, it appears to me that if we 
would increase the funds to be made 
available by the pending legislation, we 
would have a chance of turning the tide 
away from an increase in the number of 
physically handicapped to a decrease in 
their total number. 

I have been for a long time familiar 
with this kind of work. During years 
of service in a municipal position an ac- 
tive rehabilitation program was under- 
taken in the city of Minneapolis. 

Likewise, the University of Minnesota 
within recent years has undertaken a 
rather extensive program of vocational 
rehabilitation. Within the next few 
months it will be dedicating a new facil- 
ity, a part of which will be directed to- 
ward the rehabilitation of handicapped 
people. In the university medical cen- 
ter there is a very substantial depart- 
ment, in what is known as physical 
medicine, which is directed in part to 
the vocational rehabilitation aspects of 
physical medicine. 

In the new Mayo Memorial Building, 
which is being constructed by the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Medical School, one 
whole floor and a portion of another 
floor will house facilities along the lines 
now being proposed by the Lehman 
amendment. 

I may say further that what is needed 
is more money. We were able to get a 
little money from the Hill-Burton funds 
sometime ago for the actual plant, but 
not very much. Therefore, if we are to 
do the job properly, we will need a much 
more expanded program. 

I merely wanted to make my position 
clear for the purpose of this record, 
namely, that I believe this program 
would yield results second to none. I 
believe that if we are to have a voca- 
tional rehabilitation project, the matter 
of facilities is of the utmost importance, 
as is the matter of training personnel 
and providing assistance to those who 
are to be cared for and rehabilitated. 

It is in that spirit that I join with 
the Senator from New York [Mr. LEH- 
MAN] in urging the adoption of the 
amendment. It may well mean an actual 
saving in dollars to the many public 
and private institutions that are now 
undertaking this work. 

Mr. GOLDWATER subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be incorporated in the body 
of the Recorp, just prior to the vote on 
the Lehman amendment, a statement 
which I have prepared on the subject 
of vocational rehabilitation. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR GOLDWATER ON 

S. 2759 (VocaTIONAL REHABILITATION) 


I should like to emphasize the statements 
made previously by my colleagues that this 
bill provides support that is long overdue 
for our efforts to help our handicapped 
people become useful and productive mem- 
bers of society. 

We have here the opportunity to provide 
the basis on which the States and local 
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communities—with Federal help—can give 
more nearly equal treatment to all of their 
disabled. They have always heretofore had 
to exercise a bitter and cruel choice among 
those who asked for help. They have re- 
stored many to usefulness—but they have 
had to turn even more away in frustration 
and despair. Or postpone the help until— 
in many instances—it was too late, or dis- 
couragement had destroyed the will to fight. 
Or the ravages of the neglected disability 
had put them beyond successful rehabilita- 
tion before the needed help arrived. Too 
many have lost their chance for a good and 
productive life. 

When we pass this bill, we will revive 
dying hope in the hearts of disabled people 
across the Nation. We will not provide an 
immediate solution to all problems of dis- 
ablement. We obviously cannot wipe out 
disability overnight. But we expect to start 
an upsurge of community understanding, 
and community and State participation, that 
will go a long way in a very few years toward 
nullifying the effects of enforced idleness on 
hundreds of thousands who want to work 
and live just as we do. We will also be 
wiping out past failures to set the wheels 
in motion which would have enabled us to 
“tool up,” by expanding the rehabilitation 
facilities and training the specialized per- 
sonnel, which are absolutely indispensable 
to stepping up our output of rehabilitated 
people. 

Because of the past failure to set these 
wheels in motion, Mr. President, we find 
ourselves without enough facilities and 
without enough specialized personnel to do 
everything that we might otherwise attempt 
to do today. Therefore, I say we can't wipe 
out disability in one fell swoop. I think 
it is obvious that we have to expand grad- 
ually but progressively. That is what the 
bill contemplates, and it gives wide discre- 
tionary authority to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to procede with 
projects for expanding facilities for training 
the needed personnel and for offering schol- 
arships or other inducements necessary to 
set the wheels in motion. 

It is a fact, Mr. President, that the enact- 
ment of this bill would provide such author- 
ity for the first time. It never has been 
provided before under the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act, 

Yet it has been said previously, and it may 
be said again during this debate, that this 
bill is inadequate or that it doesn't go far 
enough, nor do it fast enough. Let me say 
that I am utterly unable to accept this con- 
tention. The Secretary can go just as far 
and as fast under the provisions of the bill 
as he may deem practicable, subject, of 
course, to the availability of appropriations 
for these purposes. Now, I do not subscribe 
to the philosophy that if $1 million is good 
$5 million would be better, or if $5 million 
is good then $10 million is much better. 

I am perfectly willing to let the recom- 
mendations as to what sums are reasonably 
needed come from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, based upon experi- 
ence in administering the act, and from the 
Appropriations Committee, whose judgment 
necessarily is shaped in light of all the nu- 
merous demands upon the available rev- 
enues, as well as the validity of the justifica- 
tion made as to the need for any particular 
item of expenditure. 

There is no doubt in my mind, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this bill will provide a better 
chance for the thousands of children who 
come to adulthood with impaired hearts be- 
cause of rheumatic fever. They need special 


training and special guidance into work that 
will not overtax their physical capacities 
but will give full play to their intellectual 
powers and capabilities. 

It will open new doors for thousands 
crippled by polio, incapacitated by accidents, 
imprisoned by blindness, or hampered by 
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loss of hearing, defective speech, emotional 
instability, or the many other incapacitating 
conditions that prove such handicaps in ob- 
taining and performing useful and satisfy- 
ing work. 

This new legislation will provide the means 
for taking many more thousands of disabled 
breadwinners off the public-assistance rolls, 
where they and their families have been 
forced to seek bare subsistence because of 
disease or injury. Something has been done 
along these lines—some 12,000 of those re- 
habilitated last year were recipients of pub- 
lic assistance. But we can do much more 
under this bill. 

All told, our national costs of public 
assistance that are directly attributable to 
disability are estimated to be running at 
more than $400 million a year. We have al- 
most a million of our people dependent upon 
various forms of public assistance because 
of disability. 

More than 125,000 disabled parents of 
young children are in that total, and 370,000 
of them are the dependent children them- 
selves. This group alone is costing the Na- 
tion about $140 million a year. This bill will 
make it possible for us to return many more 
of these disabled breadwinners to useful 
and self-supporting work. 

All of us here recognize the need for an 
expansion of these services that help people 
to help themselves. The wonder is, Mr. 
President, that we have not taken steps 
sooner to do more to help ourselves by help- 
ing others. Try as I have to understand the 
failure of recent administrations to do some- 
thing about this problem, I can only reach 
the conclusion that they became so pre- 
occupied with attempts to regiment the 
whole health field, and all the people, 
through compulsory socialized medicine, 
they lost sight of the necessity for doing first 
things first; namely, helping the physically 
and mentally handicapped, whose needs 
surely have been far greater than those of 
other groups in our population. 

Today, however, we have before us a pro- 
gram of demonstrated economic and social 
value to the Nation. Here we have an op- 
portunity to make that program serve more 
people—to their benefit and to ours. 

We have the knowledge essential to restore 
hundreds of thousands of disabled citizens 
to useful work; all tliat we need is the 
means, 

And here is a bill to promote action that 
will provide the means—at a profit to our- 
selves, For we have seen that our handi- 
capped people can be transformed into tax- 
payers who may very well contribute to the 
Treasury much more than it costs to re- 
habilitate them. This is not a giveaway 
program, Mr. President. It is instead a pro- 
gram to aid our national economy by creat- 
ing productive human resources that can 
contribute to our national income. This is 
very fundamental, Mr. President, because 
it means that we are, in principle, seeking 
to help people to help themselves, rather 
than merely helping people by giving them 
a handout from the public treasury. 

We have today an opportunity to make 
an impressive and lasting contribution to 
the stability and welfare of our country. 

Our strength is in our people. When we 
bring the light of hope and the benefits of 
restorative service to those persons who have 
been shut away from a part in America’s life, 
we do simple justice to them. 

And to ourselves we do the service of 
enabling more Americans to share the re- 
sponsibilities of first-class citizenship. 
They are already willing; they need our 
help to become able to take their places as 
independent citizens. 

They will do their part—if we do ours. 

I am proud to add my support to this 
measure and I hope a large majority of my 
colleagues can join in approving this for- 
ward looking legislation, which President 
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Eisenhower has so thoughtfully recom- 
mended. I urge defeat of the proposed 
amendment. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing en bloc to the 
amendments offered by the Senator 
from New York [Mr. LEHMAN] to the 
committee amendment. [Putting the 
question.] The “noes” appear to have 
it. 

Several Senators requested a division. 

On a division the amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment in the nature of a 
substitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment will not 
be stated at this time, but it will be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

The amendment offered by Mr. Mur- 
RAY is as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: 

“That this act may be cited as ‘An act to 
increase defense manpower, provide for the 
general welfare, promote rehabilitation and 
employment of handicapped, and help pre- 
serve our Nation by establishing the Federal 
Agency for Handicapped.’ 

“TITLE I—PURPOSES 

“Sec. 101. The purposes of this act, in fur- 
therance of the general welfare, and to aid 
the national defense of the United States, 


e— 

“(a) to provide for maximum extension 
of medical services, vocational guidance, edu- 
cation and training, and full employment 
opportunities to citizens handicapped by 
physical or mental disabilities; 

“(b) to provide for effective coordination 
of functions relating to rehabilitation and 
employment of handicapped; 

“(c) to establish an independent agency, 
the Federal Agency for Handicapped, and to 
base it, for housekeeping purposes, in the 
United States Department of Labor, and to 
establish in said Agency the Advisory Coun- 
cil on Affairs of the Handicapped, and the 
Federal Interagency Committee on Rehabili- 
tation and Employment of the Handicapped; 

“(d) to establish an Office of Services for 
the Blind in said Agency; 

“(e) to provide for Cooperative Enterprises 
for the Handicapped; 

) to provide for the establishment of 
rehabilitation centers; 

“(g) to provide special programs for se- 
verely handicapped persons, including estab- 
lishment of workshops; 

“(h) to provide financial grants to handi- 
capped who are totally disabled and/or 
termed by Federal or States’ rehabilitation 
agencies to be unfeasible for rehabilitation; 

“(i) to establish the Federal Services to 
Handicapped Revolving Loan Fund, from 
which fund States may borrow money at 
such times as their own funds for vocational 
rehabilitation are exhausted, and to appro- 
priate an initial sum of $10,000,000 for such 
revolving loan fund; 

“(j) to establish a Division for Handi- 
capped in the United States Civil Service 
Commission; 

“(k) to promote public-safety programs 
designed to eliminate and prevent conditions 
which tend to promote injuries and disease 
in public buildings, institutions, parks, etc.; 

(J) to provide for reports from all Fed- 
eral agencies which now receive, or may in 
future receive, as a part of their functions, 
reports relating to handicapped persons; 

“(m) to provide variable grants to States 
for vocational rehabilitation; and 

“(n) to provide grants to handicapped who 
require special, home training, etc.; 

Pe to establish a Federal Second Injury 
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“TITLE II—ORGANIZATION 

“Sec. 201. (a) There is hereby created the 
Federal Agency for Handicapped (hereinafter 
referred to as the ‘Agency’) which shall be 
an independent agency, but based in the 
United States Department of Labor for 
housekeeping purposes. The Agency and the 
provisions of this act shall be administered 
under the direction and control of an Ad- 
ministrator of Services for the Handicapped 
(hereinafter referred to as the ‘Adminis- 
trator’), who shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, and who shall receive compensa- 
tion at the rate of $17,500 per annum. 

“(b) The Administrator is authorized to 
issue rules and regulations to carry out the 
purposes of this act. He may, subject to 
the civil-service laws, appoint such employ- 
ees as he deems necessary to perform the 
functions and duties required under this 
act and shall fix their compensation in ac- 
cordance with the Classification Act of 1923, 
as amended. He may also employ such spe- 
cialists and consultants as may be required, 
without reference to civil-service laws. 
Whenever practicable, persons so appointed 
shall be drawn from otherwise qualified but 
physically handicapped applicants. 

“(c) The Administrator is authorized to 
borrow officials and employees, who are spe- 
cialists in the varied fields of the handi- 
capped program, from other Departments and 
agencies of the Federal or State governments: 
Provided, That the heads of such Depart- 
ments or agencies approve such action, and 
the salaries, or per diem, together with al- 
lowable expenses, as defined by the Adminis- 
trator, shall be paid by the Federal Agency 
for Handicapped, 

“Sec. 202. (a) All the functions of the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation and the 
functions of the Federal Security Adminis- 
trator, with respect to the administration of 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, as 
amended (20 U. S. C. 1946 edition, secs. 31 
to 41), as amended (20 U. S. C., 1946 edition, 
secs, 107 to 107f), are hereby transferred to 
the Agency. 

“(b) There are transferred to the Agency, 
for use in connection with the functions 
transferred by the provisions of this act, 
the personnel, property, records, and unex- 
pended balances of appropriations, alloca- 
tions, and other funds (available, or to be 
made available), of the office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, together with so much as the 
Director of the Budget shall determine, of 
other personnel, property, records, and un- 
expended balances of appropriations, allo- 
cations, and funds (available, or to be made 
available), of the Federal Security Agency, 
which relate to functions transferred by pro- 
visions of this section. 

“(c) The Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion is hereby abolished. 

“Sec, 203. (a) There is hereby created in 
the Agency an Advisory Council on Affairs of 
the Handicapped, to consist of 15 members, 
who shall be appointed by the Administrator, 
without regard to civil-service laws, as fol- 
lows: 3, to represent employers; 3 to repre- 
sent bonafide national labor organizations; 
8, who are, themselves, physically handi- 
capped, to represent bona fide national or- 
ganizations of the physically handicapped; 3 
to represent bona fide organizations of 
farmers and stockraisers; and 3 to be chosen 
from citizens experienced in public affairs, or 
the arts and sciences. 

“(b) The Administrator shall be ex officio 
chairman of the Advisory Council, which 
shall meet at least four times yearly, On call 
of the chairman, Members shall serve for a 
period of 3 years and shall be paid traveling 
and other necessary expenses, and a per 
diem of $50 per day for each day of actual 
service. Members shall be eligible for reap- 
pointment. 

“(c) The Council is authorized to appoint 
such special advisory or technical subcom- 
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mittees as may be useful or necessary in car- 
rying out the functions of the Council under 
this act, and the Administrator may appoint 
such additional advisory and technical sub- 
committees as may be useful or necessary in 
carrying out his functions under this act. 

“Sec. 204. (a) There is hereby established 
a Federal Interagency Committee on Re- 
habilitation and Employment of the Handi- 
capped, which shall be composed of qualified 
representatives to be chosen by the heads 
of the Federal departments or agencies which 
have a substantial or significant participa- 
tion in activities dealing with problems of 
the handicapped. 

“(b) The Administrator shall serve as 
chairman of the Interagency Committee and, 
subject to limitations of the statutes, shall 
effectuate programs and policies developed 
by the committee. 

“(c) The purposes of this committee shall 
be to develop and effectuate more economi- 
cal and efficient methods of administration 
of activities relating to the handicapped; to 
coordinate the functions of the Federal 
agencies serving the handicapped, and to 
develop advanced programs for the blind, 
deaf, hard of hearing, amputees, arthritics, 
cardiacs, cerebral palsied, diabetics, epilep- 
tics, poliomyelitics, victims of muscular dys- 
trophy, multiple sclerosis, rheumatism, 
silicosis, or any large or distinct group of 
handicapped. The committee is authorized, 
among other things— 

“(1) to collect, tabulate, and publish sta- 
tistics relating to the physically and men- 
tally handicapped; 

“(2) to ascertain and publicize the fields 
of employment available to the physically 
and mentally handicapped; 

“(3) to acquaint employers in private in- 
dustry with the special capabilities of the 
handicapped, and to encourage their em- 
ployment where feasible and practicable, on 
an equal footing with the nonhandicapped; 
and 

“(4) to cooperate with public and private 
agencies, organizations, and individuals in 
the medical and vocational rehabilitation 
and placement in suitable employment of 
handicapped persons. 

“(d) In performing the activities author- 
ized in this section the Committee shall, 
wherever possible, utilize the services and 
facilities of the Agency, the Bureau of Labor 
Standards, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bu- 
rezu of Employment Security, Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship, Civil Service Commission, So- 
cial Security Administration, United States 
Public Health Service, Office of Education, 
Children’s Bureau, and other Federal 
agencies. 

“(c) The Administrator is authorized to 
detail to the Committee, upon its request, 
any Officer or employee of the Agency, and, in 
his discretion, to reimburse, from funds 
available for the administration of this act, 
the appropriation from which the salary or 
allowances of such officer or employee is 
paid. 

“Sec. 205. (a) The functions of the Divi- 
sion for the Physically Handicapped in the 
Bureau of Labor Standards are hereby trans- 
ferred to the Agency and shall hereafter be 
performed by the Administrator. 

“(b) It shall be the duty of the Adminis- 
trator to provide such facilities, staff, and 
service to the President's Committee on Em- 
ployment of Handicapped as shall be neces- 
sary for proper performance of the Commit- 
tee’s functions in connection with the an- 
nual observance of National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week, and with the 
Committee's other, continuing programs, 
The Administrator is authorized, in his dis- 
cretion, to reimburse, from funds available 
for the President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of Handicapped, the appropriations 
from which the cost of such services or facil- 
ities is paid. 
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“(c) There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated, each year, for the work of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Employment of Handi- 
capped, the sum of $250,000. 


“TITLE III—COOPERATIVE ENTERPRISES FOR 
HANDICAPPED 


“Sec. 301. The sum of $10 million is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, for the fiscal year 1953-54, and 
$5 million annually, for each of the 5 years 
thereafter for establishing and maintaining 
work projects cooperative enterprises for 
physically or mentally handicapped persons. 

“Sec. 302. Out of the foregoing sums, the 
Administrator is authorized and empowered 
to make loans, on the recommendation of 
State agencies engaged in the rehabilitation 
of handicapped persons, to persons, corpo- 
rations, States, Territories, or subdivisions 
or agencies thereof, and to cooperative, non- 
profit, or limited-dividend associations or- 
ganized under the laws of any State or 
Territory for the purpose of financing work 
projects cooperative enterprises for those 
handicapped persons regarded as unfeasible 
for rehabilitation, who require special condi- 
tions of employment and training. No 
single loan shall exceed $50,000, and not 
less than 25 percent of the loans ‘made in 
any fiscal year shall be for projects to be 
established in rural areas. (‘Rural Areas” 
are to be defined by the Administrator.) 

“Sec. 303. Such loans shall be made on 
such terms and conditions as the Admini- 
strator shall determine: Provided, That all 
loans shall be self-liquidating within a pe- 
riod of 20 years, and shall bear interest at 
a rate not exceeding 2 percent per annum: 
Provided further, That no loans for the pur- 
chase, construction, enlargement, rental, or 
operation of any plan, or property, shall be 
made in any State except upon the recom- 
mendation of the State agency engaged in 
the rehabilitation of the handicapped of that 
State: And provided further, That no loans 
shall be made except upon condition that 
the recipient thereof provide safeguards to 
assure the observance, in the operation of 
the program, of all applicable Federal, State, 
and local regulations, laws, or standards, re- 
garding health, safety, wages, hours, and 
working conditions in industrial and com- 
mercial establishments, and the observance 
of such requirements, not in conflict with 
such regulations, laws, or standards, as the 
Administrator may, by regulation, prescribe, 
to maintain adequate standards governing 
health, wages, hours, and working condi- 
tions. 


“TITLE IV—GRANTS TO STATES FOR AID TO THE 
TOTALLY DISABLED, UNFEASIBLE FOR REHA= 
BILITATION 


“Sec. 401. For the purpose of enabling each 
State to furnish financial assistance to needy 
individuals who are physically or mentally 
incapacitated, and certified, pursuant to 
section 402 of this act to be unfeasible for 
rehabilitation, there is hereby appropriated 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, the 
sum of „ and there is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated for each fiscal year 
thereafter a sum sufficient to carry out the 
provisions of sections 401-45 of this act. 
The sums made available under this section 
shall be used in making payments to States 
which have submitted, and had approved 
by the Administrator, State plans for aid to 
the totally disabled. 

“Sec. 402. (a) A State plan for aid to the 
totally disabled must (1) provide that it 
shall be in effect in all political subdivisions 
of the State and, if administered by them, to 
be mandatory upon them; (2) either provide 
for the designation or establishment of a 
single State agency to administer or to super- 
vise the administration of the plan, utilizing 
present State agencies for vocational reha- 
bilitation, or, if later legislation changes the 
administration in the States from vocational 
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rehabilitation to some other agency, as pro- 
vided for in section 202 of this act; (3) pro- 
vide for payment of $60 per month to each 
individual certified by the State agency as 
totally disabled, unfeasible for rehabilita- 
tion, provided such individual qualifies un- 
der the provisions of section 1403 of this act, 
and regulations issued thereunder; (4) pro- 
vide for the periodic medical examination, at 
intervals not to exceed 1 year apart, of each 
individual certified as being totally disabled, 
unfeasible for rehabilitation, and receiving 
monthly payments of $60, as provided in par- 
agraph 3 hereof; (5) provide for the discon- 
tinuance of payments to, and the necessary 
treatment and training for rehabilitation of 
certified individuals, pursuant to the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act, as amended (29 
U. S. C., 1946 ed., secs. 31 to 41), found, 
after examination to be feasible for rehabili- 
tation: Provided, That any such individual 
found, after treatment and training, to be 
incapable of self-support, shall be immedi- 
ately eligible to receive the monthly payment 
of $60; (6) provide for granting to any indi- 
vidual whose claim for aid is denied, an op- 
portunity for a fair hearing before such State 
agency; (7) provide such methods of admin- 
istration (including methods relating to the 
establishment and maintenance of personnel 
standards on a merit basis, except that the 
Administrator shall exercise no authority 
with respect to the selection, tenure of office, 
and compensation of any individual em- 
ployed in accordance with such methods) as 
are found by the Administrator to be neces- 
sary for the proper and efficient operation of 
the plan; (8) provide that the State agency 
will make such reports in such form and con- 
taining such information as the Adminis- 
trator may, from time to time, require, and 
comply with such provisions as the Admin- 
istrator may, from time to time, find neces- 
sary to assure the correctness and verifica- 
tion of such reports; (9) provide safeguards 
which restrict the use or disclosure of infor- 
mation concerning applicants, and recipi- 
ents, to p directly connected with the 
administration of aid to the totally disabled. 
“(b) The Administrator shall approve any 
plan which fulfills the conditions specified 
in subsection (a), except that he shall not 
approve any plan which imposes, as a con- 
dition of eligibility for aid to the totally dis- 
abled under the plan, (1) any residence re- 
quirement which excludes any resident of 
the State who has resided there for 1 year 
immediately preceding the application; or 
(2) any citizenship requirement which ex- 
cludes any citizen of the United States. 
“Sec. 403. Payments to States: (a) From 
the sums appropriated therefor, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall pay to each State 
which has an approved plan for aid to the 
totally disabled, conforming to this act, be- 
ginning with the quarter commencing July 
1, 1954, (1) an amount which shall be used 
exclusively as aid to the totally disabled, 
equal to the product of $60 multiplied by 
the number of monthly payments made dur- 
ing such quarter to individuals certified by 
the State agency designated as engaged in 
the rehabilitation of the handicapped in 
such State, pursuant to section 402 (not 
including any individual who had been re- 
ported to the Administrator by the State 
agency as feasible for rehabilitation, unless 
such individual has been subsequently found 
to be unfeasible for rehabilitation), and (2) 
an amount equal to two-thirds of the sums 
expended by the State during such quarter 
for medical examination of applicants and 
other services which are found necessary by 
the Administrator for the proper and effi- 
cient administration of the State plan. 
“(b) The method of computing and pay- 
ing such amounts shall be as follows: (1) 
The Administrator shall, prior to the begin- 
ning of each quarter, estimate the amount 
to be paid to the State for such quarter under 
the provisions of subsection (a), such esti- 
mate to be based on (A) a report filed by the 
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State containing its estimate of the total sum 
to be expended in such quarter in accordance 
with the provisions of such subsection, (B) 
records showing the number of totally dis- 
abled individuals in the States, and (C) such 
other investigations as the Administrator may 
find necessary. 

“(c) The Administrator shall then certify 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the amount 
so estimated by the Administrator, (A) re- 
duced or increased, as the case may be, by 
any sum which he finds that his estimate for 
any prior quarter was greater or lesser than 
the amount which should have been paid to 
the State under subsection (a) for such quar- 
ter, and (B) reduced by the net amount re- 
covered during a prior quarter by the State 
or any political subdivision thereof with re- 
spect to aid for the totally disabled, fur- 
nished, shall not be made to the extent that 
such sums have been applied to make the 
amount certified for any prior quarter greater 
or less than the amount estimated by the 
Administrator for such prior quarter: Pro- 
vided, That any part of the amount recovered 
from the estate of a deceased recipient which 
is not in excess of the amount expended by 
the State or any political subdivision thereof 
for the funeral expenses of the deceased, shall 
not be considered as a basis for reduction 
under the clause (B) of this paragraph. 

“(3) The Secretary of the Treasury shall, 
thereupon, through the Fiscal Service of the 
Treasury Department, and prior to audit or 
settlement by the General Accounting Office, 
pay to the State at the time or times fixed by 
the Secretary, the amount so certified. 

“Sec, 404. Change in or failure to comply 
with plans; stopping payments: In the case 
of any State plan for aid to the totally dis- 
abled which has been approved by the Ad- 
ministrator, if the Administrator, after rea- 
sonable notice and opportunity for hearing 
to the State agency administering or super- 
vising the administration of such plan, finds 
that in the administration of the plan there 
is a failure to comply substantially with any 
provision required by section 402 (a) of this 
act to be included in the plan, or that the 
plan has been so changed or administered as 
to impose any residence or citizenship re- 
quirement prohibited by section 402 (b), the 
Administrator shall notify such State agency 
that further payments will not be made to 
the State until the Administrator is satisfied 
that such prohibited requirement is no longer 
so imposed, or that there is no longer any 
such failure to comply. Until he is so satis- 
fied, the Administrator shall make no further 
certification to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
with respect to such State. 

“Sec. 405. The Administrator, upon com- 
pilation of reports received from State agen- 
cies administering this program, shall report 
to the President, and to the Congress, each 
year, upon the number and types of un- 
feasible cases, and the disposition made 
thereof. 


“TITLE V—GRANTS FOR TRAINING OF HOMEBOUND 
HANDICAPPED PERSONS 


“Sec. 501. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$5,000,000 for the fiscal year ending July 1, 
1954, and $2,000,000 annually, thereafter, and, 
from the amounts hereunder appropriated, 
the Administrator is authorized and empow- 
ered, on the recommendation of State agen- 
cies designated in section 301 to make grants 
to local school boards and local nonprofit 
educational groups providing special services 
to handicapped; organized with the objective 
of affording a means of teaching and training 
handicapped persons, commonly known as 
shut-ins, whose disabilities confine them to 
their homes or beds. 

“Such grants shall be made for the pur- 
pose of providing general ameliorative and 
vocational training in addition to that now 
provided by law for such handicapped per- 
sons. The total grants to school boards or 
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educational groups in any one State shall 
bear the same ratio to the total grants made, 
pursuant to this section, as the population of 
the State bears to the total population of 
the United States: Provided, That not less 
than 25 percent of all grants in any fiscal 
year shall be made to groups functioning in 
rural areas. (‘Rural areas’ are to be defined 
by the Administrator.) 


“TITLE VI—FEDERAL SERVICES TO HANDICAPPED 
REVOLVING LOAN FUND 


“Sec. 601. (a) There is hereby established 
the Federal Services to Handicapped Revolv- 
ing Loan Fund in the Agency. The Admin- 
istrator is authorized to make loans from 
this fund to States making application there- 
for, pursuant to regulations prescribed by 
the Administrator, in order to replenish 
funds used to carry out approved State plans 
for vocational rehabilitation pursuant to the 
provisions of the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act (29 U. S. C., 1946 ed., secs. 31 to 41) at 
such time as such funds are or are about to 
become exhausted. 

“(b) A State obtaining such a loan must 
use not less than 25 percent of the amount 
thereof for vocational rehabilitation in rural 
areas. (‘Rural areas’ are to be defined by 
the Administrator.) 

“(c) The sum of $10,000,000 is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated, out of the Treas- 
ury, from funds not otherwise appropriated, 
to establish said fund. 

„d) Such revolving fund shall consist of 
all moneys appropriated or gifts made there- 
to; or repayments of loans made to the 
States; of interest on such loans, and of in- 
come from the investment of moneys in such 
fund. 

“(e) Loans made pursuant to this section 
shall be made for a period expiring not 
later than 2 years from the date thereof, 
and shall bear interest at the rate of 2 
percent per annum. 

“(f) The Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized to invest and reinvest 
the moneys in such fund, not required to 
meet current withdrawals, in interest-bear- 
ing obligations of the United States, or in 
obligations guaranteed both as to principal 
and interest by the United States. 

“(g) The Administrator is hereby author- 
ized and directed to appoint such staff and 
assistants as may be required to operate 
the fund, and report in detail upon the fund 
to the President and to the Congress at the 
beginning of each regular session of Con- 
gress. 

“TITLE VII—UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE 

COMMISSION 

“Sec. 701. There is hereby established in 
the United States Civil Service Commission 
a Division for the Handicapped, with a chief 
and such staff as may be required. It shall 
be the duty of the Division to deal with 
problems attendant upon the recruitment, 
examination, and appointment of handi- 
capped applicants for employment in the 
Federal civil service. It is declared to be the 
policy of the Congress that no citizen who 
is otherwise qualified shall be denied the 
right to examination and appointment by 
reason of physical disability. 

“Sec. 702. The expense of the adminis- 
tration of the Division for the Handicapped 
shall hereafter be included in the regular 
appropriations for the Civil Service Com- 
mission. Such sums as are necessary for 
the establishment and operation of the Divi- 
sion are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated. 

“TITLE VIII—AID TO THE BLIND 


“Sec. 801. Benefits now received by the 
blind shall not prejudice nor debar the blind 
from seeking or receiving additional benefits 
as may be made available under this act. 

“(a) The functions of the Social Security 
Administration and the Federal Security 
Administrator with respect to administra- 
tion of grants to States for aid to the blind, 
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pursuant to title X of the act of August 14, 
1935 (49 Stat. 645), as amended, are trans- 
ferred to the Agency. 

“(b) There are transferred to the Agency, 
for use in connection with the functions 
transferred by the provisions of this section, 
so much as the Director of the Budget shall 
determine, of the personnel, records and 
unexpended balances of appropriations, allo- 
cations, and other funds (available, or to be 
made available), of the Social Security Ad- 
ministration and the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator which relate to the functions 
so transferred by the provisions of this 
section. 

“Sec. 804. (a) The functions of the Library 
of Congress, and the Librarian thereof, with 
respect to books and soundproduction rec- 
ords for the adult blind, under the act of 
March 3, 1931 (46 Stat. 1487), as — 
are transferred to the Agency. 

“(b) There are transferred to the 8 
for use in connection with the functions 
transferred by the provisions of this section, 
so much as the Director of the Budget shall 
determine of the personnel, property, rec- 
ords, and unexpended balances of appropria- 
tions, allocations, and other funds (available 
or to be made available) of the Library of 
Congress which relate to the functions trans- 
ferred. 

“Sec. 805. The first sentence of section 1 
of the act of June 25, 1939 (ch. 697, 52 Stat. 
1196), is amended to read, as follows: ‘There 
is hereby created a committee to be known 
as the Committee on Purchases of Blind- 
Made Products (hereafter referred to as the 

--“Committee”); to be composed of a private 
citizen conversant with the problems incident 
to the employment of the blind, and a rep- 
resentative of each of the following Fed- 
eral agencies: The Department of Defense, 
the Department of the Treasury, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Department of 
Commerce, the Department of the Interior, 
and the Department of Labor.’ 

“Src. 806. For the purpose of coordinating 
services to blind persons, the functions trans- 
ferred by this title shall be placed in an 
Office of Services for the Blind, which shall 
be headed by a Director, appointed by the 
Administrator. 

“Sec. 807. Public, No. 732, the act of the 
74th Congress, approved June 20, 1936, 
as amended (20 U. S. C., secs. 107-107f), 
entitled ‘An act to authorize the oper- 
ation of stands in Federal buildings by 
blind persons, and so forth’, as amended, is 
hereby further amended, as follows: 

“(a) By striking out the title of said act 
and substituting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“To authorize the operation of stands in 
Federal buildings by blind persons and other 
severely handicapped persons; to enlarge 
their economic opportunities; and for other 
purposes.’ 

“(b) By renumbering section 6 of the 
foregoing act to be section 7; and renumber- 
ing section 7 to be section 8. 

“(c) By inserting a new section 6, as 
follows: 

“‘Sec. 6. In addition to blind persons 
hitherto designated as potential operators of 
stands in Federal buildings, hereafter citi- 
zens handicapped to the extent of not less 
than 75 percent disability, by cerebral palsy, 
cardiac conditions, arthritis, epilepsy, polio- 
myelitis, multiple sclerosis, muscular dys- 
trophy, rheumatism, amputations, para- 
plegia, hemiplegia, quadruplegia, or results 
of other diseases, injuries, or congenital de- 
fects or deformities, if such individual is 
otherwise qualified, or may be trained in 
the same manner as have, heretofore, the 
blind who qualified for such positions, such 
individuals shall be given equal opportuni- 
ties with the blind to avail themselves of 
privileges of operating stands in Federal 
buildings.’ 
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“TITLE IX—UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICES 

“Sec. 901. The first sentence of subsection 
(a) of section 3 of the act of June 6, 1933, 
as amended (29 U. S. C., 1946 edition, sec. 
49-491), is hereby amended by inserting be- 
tween the words ‘gainful occupations’ and 
the words ‘to maintain’, a comma, and the 
following: ‘including employment counsel- 
ing and placement services for handicapped 
persons.’ 

“Sec. 902. Section 8 of the act, as amended, 
is further amended by inserting after the 
first sentence thereof a new sentence to read 
as follows: ‘Such plans shall include pro- 
vision for the promotion and development of 
employment opportunities for handicapped 
persons and for job counseling and place- 
ment of such persons, and for the designa- 
tion of at least one person in each State or 
Federal t office, whose duties 
shall include the effectuation of such pur- 
poses.’ 

“Sec. 903. For the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of this title, there are hereby 
authorized to be appropriated from the 
Treasury such sums as may be necessary. 


“TITLE X—PROMOTION OF PUBLIC SAFETY 
PROGRAMS 


“Sec. 1001. (a) The Administrator is au- 
thorized and directed to cooperate with all 
Federal agencies in devising and arranging 
proper safeguards to life and limb on Fed- 
eral property, and assisting in the develop- 
ment of programs to eliminate conditions 
tending to promote disease, or cause injury 
thereupon. 

“(b) The Administrator may cooperate 
with the American Institute of Architects 
and other interested groups and individuals, 
with a view to having public and other build- 
ings constructed or remodeled with ramps, 
in addition to stairs and/or elevators, and 
with railings, to facilitate the free and safe 
movement of lame and crippled persons. 

“(c) The Administrator is authorized and 
directed to cooperate with the Bureau of 
Labor Standards in the promotion, develop- 
ment, and fostering of standards for estab- 
lishment and maintenance of safe work 
places and practices in industry through the 
cooperation of State labor agencies and of 
management and labor. 


“TITLE XI—REPORTS ON HANDICAPPED FROM 
FEDERAL AGENCIES 


“SEc. 1101. The United States Public Health 
Service, United States Bureau of Mines, 
United States Coast Guard, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, and -other Federal agencies 
which may now, or will in future receive, 
as a regular part of their functions, reports 
upon persons disabled through accidents, 
or disease, or in disasters in mines; sinking 
or disabling of ships; railroad accidents, and 
aviation crashes or explosions, and so forth, 
shall transmit to the agency a report upon 
epidemics or accidents and, as far as may be 
possible or practicable, submit the names 
and addresses of those severely disabled by 
reason of such epidemics or accidents, as 
soon after such occurrences as may be pos- 
sible. 


“TITLE XII—SPECIAL PROGRAMS FOR THE SEVERELY 
HANDICAPPED 


“Sec. 1201. Moneys made available pursu- 
ant to this title shall be used for making 
payments to States which, in addition to 
submitting and having approved plans for 
vocational rehabilitation in accordance with 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Act (29 
U. S. C., secs. 31 to 41), have submitted and 
had approved by the Administrator plans 
for services to severely handicapped persons. 

“Sec. 1202. (a) To be approvable under 
this act, a State plan for services to severely 
handicapped persons shall— 

“(1) fulfill the conditions specified in sub- 
section (A) of section 2 of the Vocational 
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Rehabilitation Act (29 U. S. C., secs. 31 to 
41), except paragraph (d) thereof: 

“(2) provide the following programs: 

“(A) services to sheltered workshops em- 
ploying severely handicapped persons; 

“(B) assistance to home-bound severely 
handicapped persons in establishing them- 
selves and continuing in remunerative em- 
ployment; 

“(C) establishment and supervision of in- 
dividual business enterprises programs for 
severely, handicapped persons; 

“(3) provide such regulations as the Ad- 
ministrator may find appropriate to assure 
in the operation of services in sheltered 
workshops and assistance to the home- 
bound— 

„(A) the observance of all applicable reg- 
ulations, laws, or standards governing health, 
safety, wages, hours, and working conditions 
in industrial or commercial. establishments 
and the observance of such other require- 
ments not in conflict therewith as the Ad- 
ministrator may prescribe to maintain ade- 
quate labor standards; 

“(B) the payment of wages in cash; 

“(C) the maintenance of accepted busl- 
ness standards, including adequate financial 
accounting, and personnel records and such 
financial safeguards (including workmen's 
compensation and other insurance) as may 
be necessary to provide stability and pro- 
tection for program assets; 

“(4) the provision of such management 
and supervisory services, including adequate 
marketing arrangements, instruction, and 
assistance in the design and production of 
marketable articles, and insurance protec- 
tion as may be necessary for the successful 
operation of enterprises receiving assistance 
pursuant to this title; 

“(5) provides for such auxiliary medical 
and health services as are necessary and 
practicable to assist in the employment of 
severely handicapped persons receiving serv- 
ices under any program pursuant to this 
title; 

“(6) provide such regulations and stand- 
ards as the Administrator may find reason- 
able and necessary with respect to the maxi- 
mum fees which may be paid for the costs 
of services are provided other than by the 
State agency responsible for the administra- 
tion of the program; 

(7) provide that no portion of any money 
paid to the State with respect to programs 
pursuant to this title shall be applied to the 
direct costs of selling articles produced; 

“(8) provide that all persons selected as 
operators of individual business enterprises 
shall be severely handicapped persons and 
shall be qualified as operators of business 
enterprises which they elect to operate; 

“(9) provide that any funds set aside from 
the proceeds of the operation of the pro- 
gram shall be used only for program pur- 
poses; 

“(10) provide that, if the services of a pub- 
lic agency or private nonprofit corporation 
or cooperative or limited dividend associa- 
tion are to be utilized in the provision of 
services in the program, the terms of the 
agreement between the State agency having 
jurisdiction, and such public agency or pri- 
vate corporation or association shall contain 
such provisions as the Administrator may 
determine to be necessary to insure the re- 
tention by the State agency of the responsi- 
bility for the management, control, and op- 
eration of all phases of the program, and 
beneficial operation of all program assets; 

“(11) provide that no funds paid to the 
State pursuant to this title shall be applied 
to the cost of any sheltered workshop un- 
less— 

“(A) the State agency has theretofore sub- 
mitted such information as the Adminis- 
trator may find necessary to justify the need. 
for such workshop; 

“(B) the Administrator has determined 
that need exists for such workshops and 
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that the plans and specifications for the 
establishment and operation of such work- 
shops are practicable; and 

“(C) the Administrator shall approve any 
plan which he believes to be feasible and 
which fulfills the applicable conditions 
specified in subsection (a) hereof, except 
that he shall not approve any plan which 
he finds contains such restrictions with res- 
pect to the expenditure of funds thereunder 
as would (1) substantially increase the costs 
of the program in the State or (2) seriously 
impair the effectiveness of such plan in 
carrying out the purposes of this act. 

“Sec. 1203. From the sums made avall- 
able pursuant to this title, the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall pay, with respect to each 
State which has an approved plan for voca- 
tional rehabilitation and an approved plan 
in conformity with this title, for each quar- 
ter of a fiscal year or other period prescribed 
by the Administrator the sum of amounts 
the Administrator determines to be com- 

d as follows: 

“(a) One-half of the necessary expendi- 
tures in such period under a program re- 
lating to sheltered workshops, for auxiliary 
services in such workshops, for the acquisi- 
tion of equipment and supplies necessary 
for the provision of such auxiliary services, 
and for management and supervisory sery- 
ices in such workshops. 

“(b) One-half of the necessary expendi- 
tures in such period under a program re- 
lating to home-bound severely handicapped 
persons for— 

“(1) instruction of, and assistance to, 
the home-bound in the design and produc- 
tion of marketable products; and 

“(2) acquisition of production equipment 
stocks and supplies necessary to enable a 
severely handicapped person to enter upon 
the production or processing of products in 
his home, and arrangements for the purchase 
and regular delivery of stocks and supplies 
to such person, where the individual is found 
to require financial assistance with respect 
thereto, after full consideration of the eligi- 
bility of such individual for any similar bene- 
fit by way of pension, compensation, insur- 
ance, or other consequential resources. 

“(c) One-half of the necessary expendi- 
tures in such period under a program relating 
to the establishment and supervision of busi- 
ness enterprise programs for severely handi- 
capped persons in such period for (1) estab- 
lishing and equipping ‘such business 


enterprises; (2) stock and supplies necessary 


for undertaking the particular type of busi- 
ness enterprise determined to be suitable for 
such persons; and (3) the management and 
supervision of such business enterprise pro- 
gram for a period of 5 years from the effective 
date of this act. The Administrator shall 
prescribe, by appropriate regulation, pro- 
cedures to govern operation of such business 
enterprises, after the first 5-year period is 
completed. 

“(d) One-half the expenditures in such 
period necessary for the proper and efficient 
administration of each program, including 
necessary administrative costs in connection 
with providing the foregoing services to 
severely handicapped individuals. 

“Sec. 1204. The method of computing and 
paying amounts pursuant to section 1203 
shall be as follows: 

“(a) The Administrator shall, from time 
to time, estimate the amounts to be paid to 
each State under the provisions of this title 
with respect to each program, such estimate 
to be based on (1) a report filed by the 
State agency containing its estimate of the 
total sums to be expended for the provi- 
sion of services under each program part for 
the purposes of subsections (a) through (c) 
respectively, of section 1203, during the 
period for which such estimate is made, and 
stating the amount appropriated or made 
available by the State and the political sub- 
divisions thereof for such expenditures in 
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such period; (2) a report filed by the State 
agency, containing its estimate for such 
period of the administrative expenses to be 
incurred in carrying out such a program; 
(3) progress reports and records pertaining 
to subsection (a) of section 1203 with re- 
spect to each workshop; and (4) such other 
information as the Administrator may find 
necessary. 

“(b) Certification by the Administrator to, 
and payments by, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall be in accordance with paragraphs 
(2) and (3) of the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act (29 U. S. C., 1946 edition, secs. 31 to 41). 

“Sec. 1205. Whenever the Administrator, 
after reasonable notice and opportunity for 
hearing to the State agency, finds that in the 
administration of a State plan there is— 

(a) a failure to comply substantially with 
any provision of such plan approved by the 
Administrator under this title; or 

“(b) a failure to afford reasonable co- 
operation with other Federal and State 
agencies providing similar services, 
the Administrator shall notify such State 
agency that further payments will not be 
made with respect to such plan until he is 
satisfied that there will be no longer any 
such failure. Until he is so satisfied, the 
Administrator will make no further certifica- 
tion to the Secretary of the Treasury with 
respect to such plan under this act. 

“Sec. 1206. Until such time as a plan is 
submitted hereunder by the agency respon- 
sible for carrying out the provisions of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act in the District 
of Columbia or by whatever agency may be 
charged with responsibility for this program, 
and such plan is approved by the Admin- 
istrator under section 1202, the Administra- 
tor, out of funds made available for the 
purpose, is authorized to establish and pro- 
vide the services provided for in this title 
to and for severely handicapped persons ac- 
tually residing in the District of Columbia. 
In carrying out his functions under this sec- 
tion, the Administrator is authorized to enter 
into agreements and cooperative working ar- 
rangements with public agencies and private 
persons, agencies, and institutions, within 
the United States, its Territories and posses- 
sions, for services and use of facilities of 
such persons, agencies, and institutions, and 
to compensate them and such units for such 
services and use, 

“Sec. 1207. If any State cannot fully com- 
ply with the conditions of this title on the 
date of enactment of this title, such State 
may secure the benefits of this title until 60 
days after the legislature of such State first 
meets in due course after such date of en- 
actment or until the earliest effective date 
after 60 days which could be given in such 
State to legislation passed within 60 days, 
to secure the benefits of such title, which- 
ever is the later, if it complies therewith to 
the fullest extent. 

“Sec. 1208. As used in this title— 

“(a) The term ‘auxiliary services’ means 
such services of a medical character as are 
necessary, or such services as are medically 
determined to be required by reason of the 
severity of the individual’s disability, to 
protect his health while at work in a work- 
shop; and 

“(b) The term ‘sheltered workshop’ means 
a place where any manufacture of handi- 
work is carried on and which is operated by 
a public agency or by a private corporation 
or association, no part of the net earnings of 
which inures or may lawfully inure to the 
benefit of any private stockholder or indi- 
vidual, or by a cooperative, for the primary 
purpose of providing remunerative employ- 
ment to severely handicapped persons who 
cannot be absorbed in the cooperative labor 
market. 


“TITLE XITI—REHABILITATION CENTERS 


“Sec. 1301. Moneys made available pur- 
suant to this act shall also be available for 
making payments to States which have sub- 
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mitted and had approved by the Admin- 
istrator, in addition to State plans under 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Act (29 
U. S. C., 1946 edition, secs, 31 to 41), for re- 
habilitation centers. 

“Sec. 1302. To be approvable under this 
title, the State plan, in addition to fulfilling 
the conditions specified in subsection (2) of 
section 2 of the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act, except paragraphs (4), (8), and (10) 
thereof, shall— 

“(a) provide such rules, regulations, and 
standards as the Administrator may find rea- 
sonable and necessary to assure, in the estab- 
lishment, maintenance, and operation of re- 
habilitation centers established pursuant to 
this title 

(1) the observance of minimum stand- 
ards for their adequate establishment and 
economical and efficient maintenance and 
operation, and the provision of services 
therein at reasonable rates and in accord- 
ance with professional standards; 

“(2) the observance, by such centers, of 
all applicable Federal, State, and local regu- 
lations, laws, or standards governing health, 
safety, wages and hours, and working con- 
ditions; 

“(3) the maintenance of such centers of 
accepted business standards, including ade- 
quate financial safeguards (including insur- 
ance), as may be necessary to provide sta- 
bility and protection for the eenters estab- 
lished pursuant to this title; and 

“(4) that such centers will remain avail- 
able for the provision of services to the physi- 
cally and mentally handicapped; 

“(b) provide that no portion of any money 
paid to the State under this title shall be 
applied, directly or indirectly, to the cost of 
establishing any rehabilitation centers un- 
less— 

“(1) the State agency theretofore sub- 
mitted such information as the Secretary 
may find necessary to justify the need 
therefor; . 

“(2) the Administrator has determined 
that need exists for such center in that local- 
ity and that the plans and specifications for 
its establishment and operation, including 
financial arrangements for its establishment, 
and its maintenance and operation when 
completed, are practicable and calculated to 
achieve the purposes of this act; and 

“(3) in the case of any rehabilitation 
center within the purview of section 1303, 
application therefor has been approved in 
accordance with such section. 

“Sec. 1303. In the case of any rehabilita- 
tion center which constitutes a ‘hospital,’ as 
defined in subsection (c) of section 631 of 
the Public Health Service Act (42 U. S. C. 
291), an application therefor shall also be 
made under section 625 of such act for Fed- 
eral assistance in the cost of such construc- 
tion and equipment. The determination of 
the Surgeon General and the State agency 
(designated pursuant to subsec. 623 of such 
act), whether to approve such application, 
shall be made without regard to the project's 
priority or inclusion in a State construction 
program under such act, and without regard 
to the availability of funds from the State's 
allotment under section 624 of such act. 
Federal payments with respect to construc- 
tion and equipment of such project shall 

„(a) be made from appropriations pursu- 
ant to this act and not from appropriations 
pursuant to section 624 of the Public Health 
Service Act; 

“(b) be made in the manner and subject 
to the same conditions as provided for pay- 
ments under this act and not under section 
625 of the Public Health Service Act: Pro- 
vided, That payments therefor under para- 
graph (1) of subsection (2) of section 406 
of this act shall be at the rate provided 
under part C of title VI of the Public Health 
Service Act as in effect at the time such 
payments are made; and 
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“(c) not reduce the unobligated portion 
of the State’s allotment under section 624 
of the Public Health Service Act. 

“Sec. 1304. The Administrator shall ap- 
prove any plan which he believes to be feasi- 
ble and which fulfills the conditions speci- 
fied in the foregoing section, except that he 
shall not approve any plan which he finds 
contains such restrictions with respect to 
the expenditure of funds under such plan 
would (1) substantially increase the costs 
of carrying out the purposes of this title in 
the State, or (2) seriously impair the effec- 
tiveness of the State plan in carrying out 
the purposes of this title. 

“Sec. 1305. (a) From sums made available 
pursuant to section 1301, the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall pay to each State which 
has an approved plan under this title (as 
well as an approved plan under the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act) for each quarter 
or shorter payment period prescribed by the 
Secretary, the sum of amounts he deter- 
mines to be— 

“(1) one-half the necessary cost to such 
State, under such plan, of the establishment 
of public or nonprofit centers in accordance 
with the provisions of this title; and 

“(2) one-half the expenditures in such 
period necessary for the proper and efficient 
administration of the State plan, including 
necessary administrative costs in connection 
with the establishment of rehabilitation cen- 
ters and justifying the need therefor. 

“(b) The method of computing and pay- 
ing amounts pursuant to subsection (a) 
shall be as follows: 

“(1) The Administrator shall, from time 
to time, estimate the amounts to be paid to 
each State under the provisions of this act, 
such estimate to be based on (A) a report 
filed by the State agency containing its esti- 
mate of the total sums to be expended for 
the purposes of paragraph (1) of subsection 
(a) during the period for which such esti- 
mate is made, and stating the amount ap- 
propriated or made available by the State; 
(B) a report filed by the State agency con- 
taining its estimate for such period of the 
administrative expenses to be incurred in 
carrying out the State plan; (C) records and 
progress reports pertaining to each center 
being established pursuant to this title; and 
(D) such other investigation as the Admin- 
istrator may find necessary. 

“(2) Certification to and payments by the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall be in accord- 
ance with paragraphs (2) and (3) of subsec- 
tion (c) of section 3 of the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act. 

“Sec. 1806. (a) Whenever the Adminis- 
trator, after reasonable notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearing to the State agency, finds 
that in the administration of the plan under 
this title there is— 

“(1) a failure to comply substantially with 
any provision of the plan approved by the 
Administrator under section 1304; or 

“(2) a failure to afford reasonable coopera- 
tion with other Federal or State agencies 
providing vocational rehabilitation or related 
services, 


the Administrator shall notify such State 
agency that future payments will not be 
made with respect to the plan approved pur- 
suant to this title until he is satisfied that 
there will no longer be any such failure or 
that no further payments will be made with 
respect to any center or centers designated 
by the Secretary as being affected by the 
default, as he may determine to be appro- 
priate under the circumstances, Until the 
Administrator is so satisfied, he shall make 
no further certification to the Secretary of 
the Treasury with respect to such State plan 


or with respect to any center thereunder, 
“(b) If any rehabilitation center for which 
funds have been paid under this title shall, 
at any time within 20 years after the estab- 
lishment thereof, (A) be sold or transferred 
to, or come into the hands of, any person, 
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agency, or organization, (1) which is not a 
public or private nonprofit agency, or (2) 
which is not approved as a transferee by the 
State agency, or its successors, or (B) ceases 
to be a public or other nonprofit rehabilita- 
tion center as defined in subsections (a), (b), 
and (c) of section 409, the United States 
shall be entitled to recover from either the 
transferee or the transferor or, in the case of 
a center which has ceased to be a nonprofit 
rehabilitation center, from the owner thereof, 
one-half of the then value of such center 
as determined by agreement of the parties, or 
by action brought in the district court of 
the United States in the district in which 
such center is situated: Provided, That the 
recovery thereunder shall not exceed the total 
amount paid to the State under this title 
with respect to such center. 

“Sec. 1307. Until such time as a plan is 
submitted by the Board of Vocational Edu- 
cation (or other agency designated by law) 
of the District of Columbia, and approved 
by the Administrator under this title, the 
Administrator, out of funds made available 
for this purpose, is authorized to carry out 
the purposes of this title in the District of 
Columbia. In carrying out his functions 
under this section, the Administrator is au- 
thorized to utilize and enlarge appropriate 
units of the Federal departments and agen- 
cies and to enter into agreements and co- 
operating working arrangements with public 
agencies and private persons, and institu- 
tions within the United States, its Territories 
and possessions, for services and use of facil- 
ities of such persons, agencies, and institu- 
tions, and to compensate them and such 
units for such services and use. 

“Sec. 1308. As used in this title 

“(a) The term ‘rehabilitation center’ is a 
facility operated for the primary purpose of 
assisting in the rehabilitation of physically 
and mentally handicapped persons, which 
provides one or more of the following type 
of services: 

“(A) testing, fitting, or training in the 
use of prosthetic or orthopedic appliances 
and devices; 

“(B) prevocational or conditioning ther- 
apy; 

“(C) physical, corrective, or occupational 
therapy; 

“(D) adjustment training; or 

“(E) evaluation or control of special dis- 
abilities; or 

“(b) In which a coordinated approach is 
made to the physical, mental, and vocational 
evaluation of physically and mentally handi- 
capped persons, and an integrated program 
of physical restoration and prevocational or 
vocational training is provided under com- 
petent professional supervision and direc- 
tion. 

“(c) The term ‘establishment’ means con- 
struction of new buildings, acquisition, ex- 
pansion, remodeling, and alteration of exist- 
ing buildings, and initial equipment of such 
buildings; and the cost of establishment in- 
cludes fees of architects and other technical 
consultants, but excludes (1) the cost of 
off-site improvements and (2) except in the 
case of publicly owned and operated reha- 
bilitation centers, the cost of acquisition 
of land. 


“TITLE XIV—FEDERAL PERCENTAGE 


“Sec, 1401. The Federal percentage ap- 
plicable to any program under this act with 
respect to any State except States otherwise 
specified herein, for any fiscal year shall be 
100 percent less than the State percentage; 
the State percentage with respect to any 
State whose per capita income is equal to 
the per capita income of the continental 
United States (excluding Alaska) shall be 
that percentage which is designated in the 
following table as the pivotal State per- 
centage for such program for such year; and 
the State percentage with respect to any 
other State shall be that percentage which 
bears the same ratio to the pivotal State 
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percentage specified for such program for 
such year as the per capita income of such 
State bears to the per capita income of the 
continental United States (excluding Alas- 
ka); except that Federal percentage shall 
not be more than the maximum or less than 
the minimum percentages as shown in such 
table for the specified program for each 
year. 

“For each fiscal year, pivotal State per- 
centage, 45 percent; Federal percentage, 
maximum 75 percent; minimum, 40 percent. 


“TITLE XV—FEDERAL SECOND INJURY TAX AND 
FUND 


“Sec. 1501. Every employer (as defined in 
section 1505 (a) of this act) shall pay for 
the calendar year 1953 and for each calendar 
year thereafter, an excise tax, with respect to 
individuals in his employ, equal to one-tenth 
of 1 percent of the total wages (as defined 
in section 1505 (e) of this act), paid by him 
during the calendar year with respect to em- 
ployment (as defined in section 1505 (c) of 
this act), after December 31, 1952: Provided, 
That no tax shall be levied against an em- 
ployer with respect to wages paid during the 
taxable year on employment in a State cer- 
tifled for the taxable year by the Adminis- 
trator under section 1504 of this title. 


“Returns 


“Src. 1502. Not later than January 31, 
next following the close of the taxable year, 
each employer shall make a return of the 
tax under this title for such taxable year. 
Each such return shall be made under oath; 
shall be filed with the collector for the dis- 
trict in which is located the principal place 
of business of the employer, or, if he has 
no principal place of business in the United 
States, then with the collector at Baltimore, 
Md., and shall contain such information and 
be made in such manner as the Commis- 
sioner, with the approval of the Adminis- 
trator, may by regulations prescribe. 


“Payment of taxes 


“Sec. 1503. (a) The tax imposed by this 
title shall be collected by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury and shall be paid 
into the Treasury as internal revenue 
collections, 


“Approval of State laws 


“Sec. 1504. (a) The Administrator shall 
approve any workmen's compensation law 
submitted to him, within 30 days of such 
submission, if he finds that the law ade- 
quately provides a means for relieving the 
employers subject to such law from the bur- 
den of paying those workmen’s compensa- 
tion costs in the case of a second or subse- 
quent injury, which are not fairly attribut- 
able to the disability caused by such injury. 
In making any such finding, the Adminis- 
trator shall give due consideration, among 
other relevant factors, (1) to the incentive 
which such provision gives to the employ- 
ment of handicapped workers, (2) to the 
adequacy of the method under such provi- 
sion for determining and delimiting the 
amount of relief, and (3) the similarity of 
the provision of State law to the provisions 
of section 1507 hereof relating to payments 
from the Federal second injury fund. The 
Administrator shall make such rules and 
regulations as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this subsection. 

“(b) The Administrator shall, upon ap- 
proving such law, notify the Governor of 
his State of his approval. 

“(c) On December 31 of each taxable year 
the Administrator shall certify to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury each State whose law 
he has previously approved, except that he 
shall not certify any State where, after rea- 
sonable notice and opportunity for hearing 
to the State agency, the Administrator finds 
that the State no longer makes adequate 
provision for relief in accordance with sub- 
section (a). 
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“(d) If, at any time during the taxable 
year, the Administrator has reason to believe 
that. a State whose law he has previously 
approved, may not be certified under sub- 
section (c), he shall promptly so notify the 
Governor of such State. 


“Definitions 


“Sec. 1505. When used in the title— 

“(a) The term ‘employer’ means any per- 
son who is required under State workmen's 
compensation law to assure disability bene- 
fits to his employees, or any person who 
elects to assure disability benefits to his 
employees pursuant to State laws; 

“(b) The term ‘employee’ means every per- 
son employed by an employer, as herein de- 
fined who, while so employed, is covered by 
State workmen’s compensation law on a com- 
pulsory basis or through an election exer- 
cised by his employer providing such cov- 


erage; 

„(e) The term ‘employment’ means any 
service performed in any State by an ‘em- 
ployee’ as herein defined, for an employer 
as herein defined, after December 31, 1952; 

„d) The term ‘State’ includes Hawaii, 
Alaska, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and 
the District of Columbia; 

“(e) The term ‘wages’ means all remunera- 
tion for employment, paid to an individual 
by an employer during any calendar year, 
including the cash value of all remunera- 
tion paid in any medium other than cash; 
except such term shall not include that part 
of the remuneration for employment which 
exceeds $2,000. 

“Federal second injury fund 

“Smc. 1506. (a) There is hereby created on 
the books of the Treasury a fund to be 
known as the ‘Federal Second Injury Fund.’ 
There is hereby appropriated to the Federal 
Second Injury Fund for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1955, and for each fiscal year 
thereafter, out of the moneys in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, amounts 
equivalent to 100 percent of the taxes (in- 
cluding interest, penalties, and additions to 
the taxes) received under section 1501 hereof, 
and deposited into the Treasury by the col- 
lectors of internal revenue. 

“(b) There is authorized to be expended 
from the Federal Second Injury Fund (in 
addition to such payments as are authorized 
by section 1507 hereof), for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1955, and for each fiscal 
year thereafter, a sum not to exceed the 
amounts specified by Congress in the appro- 
priation act or acts for the Federal Agency 
for Handicapped and for the Treasury De- 
partment, as necessary for the administration 
by such Agency and Department for the ad- 
ministration by them of the provisions of 
this act. 

“Federal second injury payments 

“Spc. 1507. (a) Commencing July 1, 1954, 
any employer (or any regular workmen's 
compensation insurance carrier insuring 
such employer), who has individuals in his 
employ in any State which has not been cer- 
tified to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
the preceding year under section 1504 (c) 
hereof and who is liable under the work- 
men’s compensation law of such State for the 
payment of compensation to an individual so 
employed, may petition the Administrator, 
setting forth such liability, alleging (1) that 
the compensable injury to such individual 
would, of itself, only cause permanent par- 
tial disability, but, when combined with a 
previous disability, does in fact cause per- 
manent total disability, or (2) that the com- 
pensable injury in fact follows a previous 
disability, not covered by (1) which contrib- 
utes to the total resulting disability, any 
request appropriate relief by way of pay- 
ment from the Federal Second Injury Fund. 
Any such petition shall be in a form pre- 
scribed by the Administrator and shall be 
accompanied by such documents and other 
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satisfactory proof as the Administrator may 
prescribe. 

“(b) Upon the filing of a petition under 
subsection (a) of this section, the Adminis- 
trator or his authorized representative shall 
determine the correctness of the allegations 
of the petition and shall pay to the petitioner 
out of the Federal Second Injury Fund that 
amount which, under all of the circum- 
stances, he finds to be a fair and equitable 
adjustment necessary to relieve the employer 
of compensation costs except for those which 
the Administrator or his representative find 
to be due to disability caused by the sub- 
sequent injury. In making any such finding 
the Administrator or his representative shall 
consider, among other relevant factors, the 
wages earned by the injured individual, the 
amount of compensation required to be paid 
to him under the State workmen’s compen- 
sation law and any determinations with re- 
spect to his injury as have been made by the 
State agency administering such law. 

“(c) The Administrator, or his authorized 
representative, may make such investiga- 
tions, hold such hearings, administer such 
oaths, take such testimony, and require the 
attendance of such witnesses and the pro- 
duction of such books, documents, papers, 
and evidence as may be necessary for the 
purpose of a finding and payment under this 
section. The provisions of sections 9 and 10 
of the Federal Trade Commission Act of 
September 26, 1914, as amended, are hereby 
made applicable to the jurisdiction, powers, 
and duties of the Administrator or his au- 
thorized representative, under this section. 
Any finding of the Administrator under this 
section shall be final, unless arbitrary or 
capricious. 

“(d) For the purposes of this section, the 
terms ‘injury’, ‘disability’, ‘permanent par- 
tial disability’, and ‘permanent total dis- 
ability’ shall have the same meaning as under 
the Longshoremen’s and Harborworkers' 
Compensation Act, approved March 4, 1927, 
as amended. 

“Sec, 2. This title shall take effect 90 days 
after the date of enactment. 


“TITLE XVI—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 1601. The Administrator is author- 
ized and directed to submit an annual report 
on all activities of the Agency to the Presi- 
dent and to the Congress, and he is further 
authorized to include therein such recom- 
mendations for further legislation as he may 
deem advisable. 

“Sec. 1602. For the purpose of administer- 
ing this act and for the purpose of making 
investigations, studies, publications, and re- 
ports herein provided for, including cost of 
personnel services in the District of Colum- 
bia, and elsewhere, stenographic recording 
and translating services, including such sery- 
ices rendered on a contractual basis, with- 
out regard to section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes; traveling expenses for attendance at 
meetings, when specifically authorized by 
the Administrator; costs of Advisory Council 
on Affairs of the Handicapped, and special 
consultants or technical subcommittees au- 
thorized by the Council; Interagency Com- 
mittee on Rehabilitation and Employment 
of the Handicapped, and other committees 
and subcommittees authorized by this act; 
supplies and equipment; purchase and ex- 
change of medical and reference books, di- 
rectories, periodicals, newspapers, and press 
clippings, purchase, operation and mainte- 
nance of motor-propelled vehicles; printing 
and binding (in addition to that otherwise 
provided by law), and for all other neces- 
sary expenses in carrying out the provisions 
of this act, there are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for each fiscal year such 
sums as the Congress may determine to be 
necessary 


“Src. 1603. The benefits provided by titles 
IV and V of this act shall be extended only 
to persons who are in financial need of such 
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assistance, and the Administrator is author- 
ized and directed to establish, by regulation, 
qualifying standards for persons seeking such 
benefits: Provided, That nothing contained 
in this section shall be construed to debar 
any person from seeking or receiving any 
benefits specified in section 801. 

“Sec. 1604. As used in the act, the term 
‘States’ means any of the States of the 
Union; also, Alaska, Puerto Rico, Virgin Is- 
lands, Hawaii, and the District of Columbia, 

“Sec. 1605. The term ‘physically handi- 
capped person,’ as used in this act, means 
a person who, on account of congenital de- 
fect or deformity, or of injury or disease, or 
other physical or mental handicap, is sub- 
stantially handicapped in obtaining or keep- 
ing employment, or in undertaking work on 
his or her own account of a kind which, 
apart from such deformity, injury, disease, or 
mental condition, would be suited to his or 
her age, experience, and qualifications. 

“(b) A person ‘totally disabled, unfeasible 
for rehabilitation,’ means any person who 
is physically or mentally incapacitated to the 
point where he is unable to do any kind of 
work or care for himself. 

“Sec. 1606. The Administrator is author- 
ized and directed to define by regulation the 
term ‘rural areas,’ as used in this act. 

“Src. 1607. The provisions of this act shall 
not apply and the Government shall not be 
liable for claims in the cases of persons who 
are adequately provided for, financially, by 
means such as the following: 

“(a) Recovery of large amounts of money 
or suits for damages in personal-injury cases. 

“(b) Payment of special compensation for 
injury or disease or mental or other institu- 
tional care, covered by State laws, or by 
special Federal enactment. 

“(c) Other conditions under which han- 
dicapped persons are provided adequate com- 
pensation and assistance, as defined by the 
Administrator. 

“Sec. 1608. Hereafter, no part of any funds 
appropriated hereunder, or for future Fed- 
eral vocational rehabilitation or Federal aid 
to handicapped programs, shall be expended 
by any Federal or State official or employee, 
for the purpose of lobbying for or against 
Federal laws in this field: Provided, That no 
Official or employee of Federal or State Gov- 
ernments shall be denied the right to testify 
if called upon by any congressional com- 
mittee. 

“(b) Persons violating this prohibition 
shall be liable to fines of not less than $500, 
nor more than $1,000, or not more than 6 
months’ imprisonment, or both penalties. 

“Sec. 1609. If the provisions of this act, or 
the application thereto to any person or 
circumstance is held invalid, the remainder 
of the act, and the application of such pro- 
visions to other persons and circumstances 
shall not be affected thereby. 

“Sec. 1610. This act shall be known as the 
‘Federal Aid to the Handicapped Act.’ 

“Src. 1611. All laws, or parts of laws in 
conflict with this act are hereby repealed. 

“Sec. 1612. This act shall be effective 90 
days after date of enactment.” 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the fact that it will not be nec- 
essary for me to go to any length in 
explaining my amendment. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York has 
just completed a very lengthy address 
in support of the amendment he had 
offered, and he covered the field very 
fully with reference to the need for a 
very greatly expanded program of re- 
habilitation for the disabled people of 
the United States. 

My amendment is in the nature of a 
substitute for the entire bill. I made a 
similar motion both in the subcommittee 
and in the full committee. I reserved 
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the right, when the full committee re- 
ported the pending measure, to make 
this motion on the floor of the Senate. 
During the hearings witnesses appeared 
and testified at length on the need for a 
very broad program. The Senator from 
New York [Mr. LEHMAN], in his remarks 
a few minutes ago, went into consider- 
able detail in that connection. 

Mr. President, Senate bill 2570, which 
I am offering as a substitute for the 
pending measure, is a far more ambitious 
attempt to meet the problems of re- 
habilitation which confront the Nation. 

There is no question but that it would 
come far closer to carrying out the ob- 
jectives in this field expressed by the ad- 
ministration than will the bill proposed 
by the administration. 

S. 2570 is well known to every Member 
of the Senate. In fact, it has been spon- 
sored by some 19 of my colleagues as 
well as by myself. It would, among 
other things, (a) provide for maximum 
extension of medical services, vocational 
guidance, education and training, and 
full-employment opportunities to citi- 
zens handicapped by physical or mental 
disabilities; (b) provide for effective co- 
ordination of functions relating to re- 
habilitation and employment of handi- 
capped; (c) establish an independent 
agency, the Federal Agency for Handi- 
capped, and base it, for housekeeping 
purposes, in the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, and establish in said 
agency the Advisory Council on Affairs 
of the Handicapped, and the Federal In- 
teragency Committee on Rehabilitation 
and Employment of the Handicapped; 
(d) establish an Office of Services for the 
Blind in said agency; (e) provide for co- 
operative enterprises for the handi- 
capped; (f) provide for the establish- 
ment of rehabilitation centers; (g) pro- 
vide special programs for severely handi- 
capped persons, including establishment 
of workshops; (h) provide financial 
grants to handicapped who are totally 
disabled and/or termed by Federal or 
States’ rehabilitation agencies to be un- 
feasible for rehabilitation; (i) establish 
the Federal Services to Handicapped Re- 
volving Loan Fund, from which fund 
States may borrow money at such times 
as their own funds for vocational re- 
habilitation are exhausted, and appro- 
priate an initial sum of $10 million for 
such revolving loan fund; (j) establish a 
Division for Handicapned in the United 
States Civil Service Commission; (k) 
promote public-safety programs de- 
signed to eliminate and prevent condi- 
tions which tend to promote injuries and 
disease in public buildings, institutions, 
parks, and so forth; (1) provide for re- 
ports from all Federal agencies which 
now receive, or may in future receive, 
as a part of their functions, reports re- 
lating to handicapped persons; (m) pro- 
vide variable grants to States for voca- 
tional rehabilitation; (n) provide grants 
to handicapped who require special, 
home training, and so forth; (o) estab- 
lish a Federal Second Injury Act. 

Those, Mr. President, are, in brief, the 
provisions of Senate bill 2570. I believe 
it is worthy of the support of the Senate, 
inasmuch as the bill currently before us 
cannot be regarded as anything like an 
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adequate program if we are to have the 
rehabilitation services necessary to com- 
pletely restore the productive ability of 
millions of handicapped people. Not 
only is the program envisioned in the 
pending bill S. 2759 too limited in scope 
and in vision, but it falls far short in the 
amounts of expenditures which it would 
permit. Moreover—and this is surpris- 
ing in a bill sponsored by an Administra- 
tion presumably devoted to efficiency in 
Government—S. 2759 makes no provi- 
sion for real coordination amongst the 
some 35 Federal agencies which now 
handle some part of a rehabilitation pro- 
gram. 

In closing, Mr. President, I should like 
to stress the fact that the expenditure of 
really adequate funds for rehabilitation, 
such as is called for in S. 2570, does not 
in any sense represent a cost to the Fed- 
eral Government. The entire Congress 
must know by now that whenever we 
spend a tax dollar for this sort of service 
we reap some ten dollars in increased tax 
income, as stricken individuals shift from 
a status of dependency to that of self- 
reliant, wage- or income-earning, tax- 
paying citizens. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
adopt my amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Was the Senator's bill, 
of which I am a cosponsor, submitted to 
the committee at the time of the hear- 
ings on the committee bill? 

Mr. MURRAY. The details were dis- 
cussed and testimony upon which the 
bill was based was submitted. 

Mr. MORSE. I recall that I sub- 
mitted a statement in support of the bill. 
I should like to ask the Senator if the 
committee at any time voted on the Sen- 
ator’s bill in committee? 

Mr. MURRAY. No, the committee did 
not have a rollcall vote on it. It con- 
sidered all the arguments and all the 
proposals which were made, but there 
was not a direct vote on the provisions 
of the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Then it could be said 
that when the committee came to mark 
up the committee bill, the committee 
took into consideration the major pro- 
posals of the Murray bill in committee? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes. They were 
called to the attention of the committee 
at the time the bill was being marked up. 
As I said before, I did more in committee 
to substitute S. 2570 but the motion was 
defeated on a voice vote. ; 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. PURTELL. May I point out to 
the Senator from Montana that the bill 
was listed as one of the bills on which 
hearings would be held by the commit- 
tee. Does the Senator recall that? 

Mr. MURRAY. At the time the com- 
mittee was marking up the bill? 

Mr. PURTELL. No; at the time we 
were holding hearings. 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes; 
now. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield to me 
so 51 I may comment on his amend- 
men 
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Mr. MURRAY. I yield to the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, I 
think the bill we are now discussing, 
which is Senate bill 2570, proposed to be 
substituted for Senate bill 2579, merits 
the very careful attention of every Sena- 
tor. 
In 1950, hearings were conducted by 
the Senate committee on Senate bill 
1066, a bill comparable to Senate bill 
2570, and other measures then before the 
Senate. At that time the senior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray] was chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, and the senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DoucLas] was chair- 
man of the subcommittee which con- 
ducted the hearings. The committee in 
1950 rejected the principal provisions of 
Senate bill 2570, just as the committee 
has done this year. 

There are 16 titles in S. 2570. A brief 
description of two of them will suffice 
to show why the committee did not ac- 
cept this bill and why the Senate should 
not accept it. 

Title II would abolish the present 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation and 
establish an independent “Federal Agen- 
cy for the Handicapped” located in the 
United States Department of Labor, for 
housekeeping purposes, so the bill pro- 
vides. 

A number of studies have been made 
in recent years to determine where re- 
habilitation services should be located in 
the Federal Government. Among these 
were the study of the Kelley subcommit- 
tee of the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor in 1946, the Hoover Com- 
mission on the Reorganization of the 
Government, President Eisenhower's In- 
terim Reorganization Committee, upon 
whose report Reorganization Plan No. 1 
establishing the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare was based, and, 
most exhaustive of all, the Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare hearings in 1950. 
All groups studying this question have 
come to the same conclusion, namely, 
that the Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion should be administered in the same 
department that administers the kin- 
dred programs of health, education, and 
welfare. This is, of course, the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
That Department is better equipped 
than ever before to do a first class job 
of administering rehabilitation in con- 
nection with other programs of the de- 
partment. 

Let me point out one more item before 
the Senate votes on the bill. I plead 
with Senators to give this careful con- 
sideration. 

In the second place, title IV of S. 2570 
sets up a system of pensions for the 
handicapped outside of, and in addition 
to, the regular public-assistance pro- 
gram. It provides for Federal payments 
of $60 a month for each handicapped 
person found to be not feasible for re- 
habilitation. If there are 1 million such 
persons in this country, and the authors 
of S. 2570 claim there are many more, 
the cost would be $720 million a year. 

No hearings have been conducted up- 
on this type of public assistance grants 
for the handicapped, and it is incon- 
ceivable that the Senate should accept 
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such a provision without exhaustive 
hearings. 

So without going into an exhaustive 
analysis of S. 2570, the committee be- 
lieves that reference to these two titles 
alone would show why it would not be 
wise for the Senate to substitute S. 2570 
for S. 2759, upon which hearings have 
been conducted, and which has been re- 
ported favorably by the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PURTELL. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I have received tele- 
grams from university officials and pub- 
lic officials throughout the United States 
defending the pending bill, just as the 
distinguished Senator from Connecticut 
is defending it on the floor now. They 
favor the bill. They know what the bill 
provides and what it will accomplish. 
I am delighted to observe the strong 
fight which the Senator is putting up for 
the bill. 

Mr. PURTELL. I thank the Senator 
from North Dakota for the backing 
which he has given me. Similar reports 
are coming to us from many of the 
States. The bill which is wanted is the 
bill now before the Senate, not the bill 
which is proposed as a substitute. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. PURTELL. I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 
` Mr. MORSE. I also understand from 
the chairman of the subcommittee, the 
Senator from Connecticut, that no hear- 
ings were held on the amendment. It 
was scheduled for hearings, which I 
assume means that an opportunity for 
hearings was given, but that, for some 
reason, no hearings were held. 

Mr. PURTELL. That is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. All the evidence was 
presented on the bill which is now before 
the Senate. 

Mr. PURTELL. There were oppor- 
tunities for hearings on Senate bill 2570, 
but, to the best of my knowledge, no wit- 
nesses appeared. - 

I stand corrected. I am sorry to have 
misinformed the Senator from Oregon. 
I have been informed by the committee 
staff that some witnesses appeared to 
discuss the bill. 

I plead again with Senators not to 
make this substitution. Let us proceed 
with the forward-looking program which 
is before the Senate for the first time 
in the history of the country. It is a 
real rehabilitation program. Let us get 
it started. Let us vote to reject the 
amendment. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, Iam 
one of the sponsors of the amendment 
offered by the able Senator from Mon- 
tana. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD a 
statement I have prepared in favor of 
the amendment. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR SMATHERS 

As a result of our experience with respect 
to the manpower shortage during World War 
II and the Korean war, government, indus- 
try, labor, and the general public have come 
to recognize the great contribution that 
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handicapped persons can make in further- 
ance of the general welfare of the people 
of this Nation. Despite this recognition a 
great deal remains to be done to utilize to 
the maximum degree their skills and talents. 

Experts testifying before the House Labor 
Subcommittee To Investigate Aid to the 
Physically Handicapped in 1944, 1945, and 
1946, estimated that there were a total of ap- 
proximately 38 million people in this cate- 
gory. These are the blind, partially sighted; 
deaf, hard of hearing; amputees; arthritics; 
cardio-vascular victims; cerebral palsied; epi- 
leptics; victims of muscular dystrophy, mul- 
tiple sclerosis, poliomyelitis, cancer, rheuma- 
tism, tuberculosis, and congenital defects and 
deformities. Many of these people have tal- 
ents and skills that if utilized to the maxi- 
mum degree could make a great contribution 
to the general welfare of this Nation. 

The p of my amendment is to pro- 
vide the means whereby these persons, many 
of whom are commonly termed “shut ins,” 
home or bedbound, etc., may learn, and earn, 
under conditions of employment where their 
handicap is not a factor, or, at least, is prop- 
erly evaluated and provided against. 

Cooperative Enterprises for the Handi- 
capped offers a great range of benefits for 
these people, such as sheltered workshops, 
which are not a new concept, but which 
have already proven their great value in 
many respects. Yet, they are too few in 
number and have inadequate facilities, per- 
sonnel, and funds. In many instances, they 
lack proper business management. Coopera- 
tive Enterprises offers a practical solution 
for the lack of training schools, as well as a 
means of affording incomes for otherwise 
capable, willing, and ambitious handicapped 
people, who never had opportunity to earn 
a living, especially when pitted against non= 
handicapped in our competitive economy. 

There are in existence today, such cooper- 
ative enterprises as the Goodwill Industries, 
watch repairing, and possibly a few other 
nonprofit organizations set up to provide a 
means of livelihood for these handicapped 
people. But they fall far short of being able 
to utilize most effectively the talents and 
skills of these handicapped persons. We all 
know that there are a limited number of 
watch repairers, we know too that though 
the Goodwill Industries have made a great 
contribution in providing work for handi- 
capped persons, that the means and the ob- 
jectives of these enterprises are greatly lim- 
ited. These people are not looking for any 
charity. They seek only an opportunity to 
make their maximum contribution to the 
welfare of the Nation. The amendment 
which I propose will open up new avenues 
for them, and provide a worthwhile program 
which will not only benefit the handicapped 
by utilizing to a maximum degree their 
skills and talents, but also contribute to the 
general welfare and security of this Nation 
by making it possible to obtain maximum 
utilization of the manpower of this Nation. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute of- 
fered by the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Morray]. 

Mr. BUSH. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
for the committee amendment, offered 
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by the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Morray]. 
The amendment was rejected. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MORSE obtained the floor. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield, with the 
understanding that he does not lose the 
floor, in order that I may make an an- 
nouncement to the Senate? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield with that under- 
standing. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Some of the bills 
which I am about to state have been 
heretofore listed, and I have supplied a 
copy of the list to the acting minority 
leader. However, I wish to call the at- 
tention of the Senate to a number of 
bills which the majority policy commit- 
tee has scheduled for Senate floor action 
during the period of the next week or 10 
days. As additional bills are scheduled, 
notice to that effect will be given to the 
Senate as far in advance as possible. 
The bills are as follows: 

Calendar No. 1639, S. 2759, to amend 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Act. This 
bill is the unfinished business before 
the Senate. 

Calendar No. 1634, H. R. 5173, a bill 
to establish and maintain a $200 million 
reserve in the Federal unemployment 
account. 

Calendar No. 1620, Senate bill 3344, 
to amend the mineral leasing laws and 
the mining laws for multiple-mineral 
development of the same tracts of the 
public lands, and for other purposes. 

Calendar No. 1621, Senate bill 2380, 
to amend section 17 of the Mineral Leas- 
ing Act of February 25, 1920, as 
amended. 

Calendar No. 1622, Senate bill 2381, 
to amend section 27 of the Mineral Leas- 
ing Act of February 25, 1920, as amend- 
ed, in order to promote the development 
of oil and gas on the public domain. 

Calendar No. 1636, Senate bill 3589, 
to provide for the independent manage- 
ment of the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington under a Board of Directors, 
to provide for the representation of the 
bank on the National Advisory Council 
on International Monetary and Finan- 
cial Problems and to increase the bank’s 
lending authority. 

Calendar No. 1549, Senate bill 3243, 
to amend the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, to extend until June 30, 1955, 
the period during which disposals of 
surplus property may be made by nego- 
tiation. 

Calendar No. 1710, Senate bill 3690, 
to amend the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, 
as amended, and for other purposes. 

Calendar No. 1668, H. R. 7664, to pro- 
vide for the development of the Priest 
Rapids site on the Columbia River, 
Wash., under a license issued pursuant 
to the Federal Power Act. 

Calendar No. 644, H. R. 6287, to ex- 
tend and amend the Renegotiation Act 
of 1951. 

Calendar No, 1719, H. R. 9242, to au- 
thorize certain construction at military 
and naval installations and for the 
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Alaska Communications System, and for 
other purposes. 

Calendar No. 1665, Senate bill 3681, 
to authorize the Civil Service Commis- 
sion to make available group life insur- 
ance for civilian officers and employees 

in the Federal service, and for other 
purposes. ` 

Calendar No. 1615, H. R. 2763, to 
amend the Tariff Act of 1930, so as to 
modify the duty on the importation of 
wood dowels, and for other purposes. 

For the information of the Senate, I 
might say that the bills will not neces- 
sarily be taken up in the order in which 
I have named them. 

Following completion of action on the 
unfinished business now before the Sen- 
ate, it is expected to proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 1549, a bill 
(S. 3243) to amend the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
as amended, to extend until June 30, 
1955, the period during which disposals 
of surplus property may be made by ne- 
gotiation. 

I wish to thank the Senator from Ore- 
gon for yielding. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Do any of the bills 
which the majority leader has mentioned 
include the atomic energy bill? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. How soon does the 
Senator from California contemplate 
bringing that bill up for consideration? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Calendar No. 1710, 
S. 3690, to amend the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946, as amended, and for other 
purposes, is the atomic energy bill. 

Mr. MORSE. How soon does the Sen- 
ator think the atomic energy bill will be 
taken up by the Senate? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I hope by the 
end of the week. 

Mr. MORSE. It is my understanding 
that neither the hearings nor the report 
of the committee are available to the 
Senate. That certainly was true as of 
a very early hour this morning. If they 
are now available, they have become 
available since I inquired this morning. 
I think it would be very unfortunate for 
the Senate to proceed to the considera- 
tion of that bill when there is either a 
misunderstanding on the part of many 
of us or open opposition on the part 
of others to the bill unless we have the 
hearings and the committee report be- 
fore us at the time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will check into 
that. It has been the general practice 
to have available both the reports and 
hearings, particularly on pieces of pro- 
posed major legislation. However, I 
wanted to give notice that it was con- 
templated that the Senate should con- 
sider the bills which I have indicated. 
I might say the atomic energy bill it- 
self has been printed and is available 
to each Senator, so I urge that Senators 
study the bill while we are waiting for 
the committee report. 

If the Senator from Oregon will yield 
further, I should like to state, as I an- 
nounced yesterday, that the intention is 
to take up tomorrow, if not later this 
afternoon, as soon as the House has 
acted, the conference report on the 
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lease-purchase bill, and also, as soon as 
the House has acted, the conference re- 
port on the housing legislation. I under- 
stand the conferees were hopeful they 
would be able to meet and settle their 
differences possibly today. As soon as 
the House of Representatives has acted 
on those conference reports, I think the 
Senate will take them up. 

Mr. MORSE. I wished to make this 
statement because some of us who have 
studied the atomic energy bill find our- 
selves perplexed and confused as to what 
its effect may be. We desire to obtain 
the hearings and study the testimony of 
some of the witnesses, in the hope that 
perhaps the testimony will clarify our 
thinking on the bill. We would also like 
to have the benefit of the viewpoint of 
the committee by way of a committee 
report, 


EXTENSION AND IMPROVEMENT OF 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
SERVICES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2759) to amend the Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation Act so as to pro- 
mote and assist in the extension and im- 
prevement of vocational rehabilitation 
services, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon has the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment, which I ask to have 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Oregon will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 35, line 
11, it is proposed to insert: 


(B) The Secretary shall be authorized to 
cooperate in assisting with the financing of 
a pilot demonstration rehabilitation center 
in the metropolitan Washington area to be 
used as a guide for rehabilitation centers 
which may be set up later in other parts of 
the country. Sums made available for such a 
pilot demonstration center in the Washing- 
ton area shall not exceed $1 million a year 
to be expended for such services as hospital- 
ization, domiciliary care, and rehabilitation 
training, including costs of board and room 
of trainees and other services essential to 
the program as the direction of the Secre- 
tary deems desirable. The services of such a 
pilot demonstration rehabilitation center 
in the metropolitan Washington area shall 
be made available to area civil service em- 
ployees as well as to other patients. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, concern- 
ing the amendment I have offered, I 
should like to say to the members of the 
committee that I beg their indulgence in 
considering the objective of the amend- 
ment because I am not in any way mar- 
ried to the language in which it is 
couched. 

The truth of the matter is that the 
bill came up so suddenly that I did not 
have the time to devote to the drafts- 
manship of the amendment the care I 
should have liked to devote to it. It will 
be recalled that I mentioned this matter 
briefly yesterday afternoon, when the 
bill came up on the call of the calen- 
dar. I did not realize at that time that 
the bill would be before the Senate so 
soon for debate, so this morning I hur- 
riedly drew the language of the amend- 
ment for the consideration of the com- 
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mittee, because what is important, in 
my judgment, is that the matter get 
into conference, where it can be argued 
and debated with the House conferees. 
Iam satisfied the objective of my amend- 
ment is exceedingly sound. 

Without my going into great detail, 
it will be recalled, I may say by way of 
repetition, that yesterday afternoon I 
argued on the floor of the Senate for 
the need of a pilot demonstration reha- 
bilitation center which could serve the 
metropolitan area of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and which could be available 
for Federal civil service employees. I 
did not realize until a few weeks ago; 
when my attention was first called to 
the problem, Mr. President, the number 
of Federal employees who each year be- 
come incapacitated either by injury or 
by disease. So that we really have a 
very serious humanitarian problem of 
being fair to our civil-service employees 
who find themselves unable to continue 
with their previous occupation because 
of injury or disease. 

Then, on yesterday I called attention 
to an instituticn which I think is in- 
spiring and bound to warm the heart 
of anyone who takes the time to study 
the facts. I called attention to a fine 
project in Arlington which has been 
sponsored by a large group of civic or- 
ganizations, particularly by the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce of Arlington. It 
is known as the Anderson Orthopedic 
Clinic, a nonprofit organization. I stress 
that fact at the beginning of my re- 
marks because I am not speaking for 
any institution which is going to make 
a profit out of the services it renders 
to the unfortunate people for whom I 
am pleading today. The Anderson Clinic 
in Arlington, Va., started out first as 
a small clinic for orthopedic patients. 
Then there was added to it a hospital. 
Now there is being added to it a wing 
for the rehabilitation and training of 
persons unfortunately disabled, so that 
they may be able to take up occupations 
other than those which they previously 
followed, and in which they are no longer 
capable of performing services, 

Nearly all the materials for the proj- 
ect have been donated by the business 
houses of the Arlington area. The labor 
has been donated by both union and 
nonunion workers. The various trade 
unions, particularly those associated 
with the A. F. of L., as I understand, 
and as will be noted from a letter which 
I shall read shortly, donated labor. 

The wives of the members of many of 
the civic organizations which have been 
maintaining a civic interest in the de- 
velopment of the orthopedic rehabilita- 
tion center are serving as hospital aids 
on a voluntary basis, offering their serv- 
ices for a certain number of hours every 
week. 

Mr. President, that demonstration is 
remarkable proof, if proof were needed, 
of the spirituality of America. It dem- 
onstrates what the American people, 
conditioned as we are as a religious peo- 
ple, will do, animated by humanitarian 
impulses, to help fellow citizens who are 
less fortunately situated than they are. 
It illustrates recognition on the part of 
persons who see others more unfortu- 
nately situated than they are of the fact 
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that they might very well.be in the same 
position as those unfortunate persons 
except for the grace of God. 

Mr. President, in discussing the bill 
with Dr. O. Anderson Engh and with 
others, I found that there existed some 
uncertainty as to the breadth or scope 
of the bill. There is a need for some 
clarification as to power and authority 
of the Secretary, in order that the pro- 
visions of the bill may really be of as- 
sistance in the establishment of the kind 
of center which I have mentioned. 

So I have offered my amendment be- 
cause I think the Congress has a golden 
opportunity to sponsor and support, in 
part, a pilot demonstration rehabilita- 
tion center in the metropolitan area of 
Washington, which will be available not 
only to patients outside the Government 
service, but also to civil-service em- 
ployees who have suffered some disease 
or injury which makes it necessary for 
them to be hospitalized, and to be re- 
trained or rehabilitated for other work. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. POTTER. I am sorry I came on 
the floor late, and did not have an op- 
portunity to hear the entire remarks of 
the Senator from Oregon, Will the 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon 
provide for the establishment of a re- 
habilitation center, what is known as a 
one-stop rehabilitation center, as a pilot 
study in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. It really provides 
authorization for the Secretary, in the 
exercise of her wise discretion, to give 
some financial assistance to such a 
center. 

Mr. POTTER. I assume that the 
Senator from Oregon has in mind a re- 
habilitation center along the lines of the 
Institute for the Crippled and Disabled, 
in New York, for example. That is 
under a private group. 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. 

Mr. POTTER. I wish to commend the 
Senator from Oregon for bringing this 
matter to our attention, for I feel that 
one of the great needs in rehabilitation 
is for the establishment of facilities for 
rehabilitation centers. 

Mr. MORSE. And to have them es- 
tablished, as the Senator from Michigan 
has pointed out, under a so-called one- 
roof system, although it is a very ex- 
tensive roof. 

Mr. POTTER. Yes. Physical medi- 
cine is now coming into its own, as it 
should; and in order to utilize fully the 
best possible service, it is desirable to 
have “one roof” rehabilitation centers. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, let me 
say that I would be highly honored if 
the Senator from Michigan would listen 
to me while I read a letter from a doctor 
to whom I have previously referred. 
The letter was written to the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], because 
of his great interest in this subject. So 
I should like to have the Senator from 
Michigan listen to the letter, as I read it, 
because I make my case on the basis 
of the letter. 

Mr.POTTER. Ishall be glad to listen. 

Mr. MORSE. In reading the letter, 
I am reading the testimony of an out- 
standing expert in this field, whose evi- 
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dence is what I go by in judging the 
merits of the proposed amendment. 

I was pointing out that although the 
center in Arlington, Va., is small in size, 
it is tremendously large in its symbolism. 
I have previously referred to that center 
and to the splendid cooperation on the 
part of various civic groups in Arlington, 
Va., that brought.about construction of 
the center. Such institutions and such 
efforts by civic groups give us reassur- 
ance, I believe, of the strength of the 
Nation, for when there is such mani- 
festation of what I regard as the demo- 
cratic process at work at the highest 
level, there is no need to worry about 
the soundness of self-government by a 
free people, as opposed to any form of 
totalitarianism. 

This afternoon I am arguing for a 
cooperative program, not a program by 
means of which the Federal Government 
will attempt to do the entire job, but a 
program by means of which an under- 
standing Government will come to the 
assistance of groups of citizens who are 
unable, without Government assistance, 
to do in its totality the job that needs 
to be done. 

Iam urging a program that maintains 
the necessary checks, as set forth in my 
amendment, regarding the funds con- 
tributed by the taxpayers as a whole, 
insofar as tax dollars are contributed. 

Mr, President, Dr. O. Anderson Engh, 
a distinguished orthopedic surgeon of 
the Washington area, and one who, in 
presenting this case, is pleading, not for 
himself, but for the unfortunate citi- 
zens who need to be rehabilitated, and 
who present a problem which in my opin- 
ion involves an obligation on the part 
of the Congress, wrote to the Senator 
from Xentucky [Mr. Cooper], under date 
of June 7, 1954. Incidentally, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not wish to have Dr. Engh 
injured in any way as a result of having 
anyone who is unfamiliar with the facts 
assume that he is a special pleader for 
himself, and therefore I desire to make 
it clear that he is not. On the contrary, 
he is pleading for those of our citizens 
who really require rehabilitation. 

So I desire to read the entire letter 
sent to the Senator from Kentucky by 
Dr. Engh, because it seems to me that 
the letter sets forth the case for which 
I am pleading, and does so much better 
than I myself could set it forth: 


JUNE 7, 1954. 
The Honorable JOHN COOPER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: Recently I spoke to you concerning a 
rehabilitation bill offered by the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. It was suggested 
by you that I put in writing some of my 
ideas so that you could read them and also 
arrange for a meeting with Senator PURTELL. 
I have given this considerable thought. First 
I felt that I should write a brief statement 
coming directly to the point as to my recom- 
mendations for improving rehabilitation in 
this country. However, it occurred to me 
that unless it were more detailed it would be 
difficult to appreciate some of the statements 
and opinions which I would offer. In fact, 
without a more detailed description it would 
appear that I had some selfish ambition. It 
would also appear that I was offering some 
pet project of my own which could be com- 
pared with many others that have been 
offered. 
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It appears important that I give you some 
of my background. Prior to entering medi- 
cal school I worked in the steel mills, a ma- 
chine shop, in the coalfields, and taught 
school for 3 years. After graduating from 
medicine I entered the field of orthopedic 
surgery which is the most prominent field 
dealing with rehabilitation. In 1941 I pur- 
chased 4 acres of ground in south Arlington 
for the express purpose of developing this 
into an orthopedic rehabilitation center. 
After purchasing this ground a clinic was 
built in 1943. In 1949 the community with 
free labor and materials built a hospital 
which the board of trustees called the An- 
derson Orthopedic Hospital. At the present 
time there are 43 patients hospitalized in 
this building. The hospital has no indebt- 
edness. It is a nonprofit hospital chartered 
and incorporated in the State of Virginia. 
In 1953 it was decided to add a rehabilitation 
wing so that many of our patients could be 
rehabilitated. At the present time, this re- 
habilitation wing is under construction, It 
is being built with free labor and materials 
in the same manner that the present hos- 
pital was built. Most of the labor is being 
furnished by the District Trades Council and 
American Federation of Labor. It has been 
agreed, however, that union labor will work 
with nonunion employees in view of the na- 
ture of the project. It is intended to make 
this a complete rehabilitation center in every 
respect, treating not only orthopedic pa- 
tients but all types of individuals who 
require rehabilitation. 

When the orthopedic hospital was built, 
the junior chamber of commerce, the north- 
ern Virginia home builders, and the north- 
ern Virginia plumbers cooperated in one of 
the finest demonstrations of comnrunity 
spirit ever seen in this country. The junior 
chamber of commerce was given a State 
award as well as a national award for the 
best project of the year. The community 
participation in the work at the Anderson 
Orthopedic Hospital is almost unbelievable. 
Crippled children are transported from vari- 
ous parts of northern Virginia by the Red 
Cross and by the Gray Ladies, a voluntary 
organization. The women’s auxiliary con- 
ducts various events in order to purchase 
various types of equipment for the hospital, 

The decision to build a rehabilitation cen- 
ter was the original plan and dates back 
to the time that the land was first purchased 
about 13 years ago. At that time it was real- 
ized that a complete setup would consist 
of a clinic, a hospital, and a vocational divi- 
sion. It was felt that these should all be 
in the same building in order to have a 
well-coordinated program. 

It was felt that the crippled children’s 
work should be tied up with the entire plan 
of rehabilitation so that one could start very 
early in rehabilitation process. Many of the 
patients were suffering from congenital dis- 
orders, such as club feet, congenital disloca- 
tions of the hips, spinal deformities, etc. It 
was felt that these patients should be started 
on an educational program while in the hos- 
pital receiving surgical care. 

In order to rehabilitate patients, the hos- 
pital itself appeared to be too costly for 
handling many of the chronic disabling dis- 
orders. It was planned, therefore, to have 
domiciliary facilities for those patients who 
required the minimum amount or no nurs- 
ing care. This would bring down the cost 
of housing patients. In the new rehabili- 
tation wing domiciliary facilities are there- 
fore included. It is planned also to have 
patients who have been hospitalized to be 
moved into this domiciliary section of the 
hospital as soon as possible. 

This arrangement in a hospital is unique 
in this country. It was observed by me in 
Finland in 1947 and it was decided to copy 
their plan, The invalid foundation in Fin- 
land has a large 10-story building con- 
structed in the shape of an H. One large 
wing of this H is entirely trade school and 
the handicapped patients who have been 
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hospitalized are brought directly into the 
trade school in order to teach them new 
occupations which they can perform after 
discharge from the hospital. In our new 
rehabilitation wing, one section of a Y will 
be used entirely for trade schools. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor has already prom- 
ised instructors to teach trades in this 
section of the building. A considerable 
amount of equipment has also been prom- 
ised. This portion of the center is consid- 
ered very important and will function very 
closely with the outpatient department and 
hospital. 

It is hoped this trade school will not be 
devoted entirely to handicapped persons but 
that many normal individuals desiring to 
learn trades will take advantage of it. 


I digress from the letter to say that 
this is a therapeutic matter the doctor 
is discussing. Let me make it perfectly 
clear that it is not the intention to supply 
any financial aid to the nonpatient stu- 
dents or trainees in the trade school. As 
will be seen as I read the following sen- 
tences, there are very definite thera- 
peutic and psychological reasons why 
the clinic wants noncrippled people as 
well as crippled people in the trade 
school. 

The doctor continues: 


This appears important for many reasons 
but principally because handicapped patients 
should not work in a trade school entirely by 
themselves. A bad mental attitude fre- 
quently develops, and this is ‘ly 
true in compensation cases. Recently, in 
conducting a pilot study for the Bureau of 
Employees Compensation of the Department 
of Labor, in which many handicapped pa- 
tients from various parts of the country have 
been sent here, it has been found very dis- 
advantageous to have handicapped individ- 
uals working together. (In our present hos- 
pital, we have a few rooms devoted to wood- 
work, metal, and electrical work, and our 
ideas regarding construction of a proper re- 
habilitation center have had their birth 
here.) We are firmly convinced that it is 
unwise as a result of our experience to have 
handicapped individuals learn trades work- 
ing entirely with other disabled persons. 

In regard to the trade school with the hos- 
pital, we hope to take advantage of the apti- 
tudes and abilities of disabled persons. The 
handicapped should have numerous trades 
offered to them rather than a relatively few 
occupations, such as shoe repairing, watch 
repairing, etc. If patients could have an 
opportunity to learn 40 to 50 different trades, 
rehabilitation would be much more success- 
ful. There is a strong possibility that the 
trade unions themselves on a national scale 
will offer such a large number of instructors 
that this will be possible. 

In order to obtain jobs for patients who 
have been physically rehabilitated and voca- 
tionally trained, it is necessary to have a 
coordination division. Many of the ideas of 
Paul Stratton, of the American Society for 
the Physically Handicapped, will be used in 
this respect. This problem has been dis- 
cussed by Mr. Stratton on various occasions, 
and it has been suggested to him that he set 
up offices in the new rehabilitation wing 
where he could meet with various repre- 
sentatives of labor, industry, Government, 
etc., so that activities may be coordinated 
more effectively. Placement of handicapped 
workers in industry and stimulation of efforts 
to employ handicapped would be carried out 
here. Meetings would be held periodically in 
an auditorium provided for that purpose. 

It can be seen from the above discussion 
that the plan at the Anderson Rehabilitation 
Center is a very complete one; one in which 
there will be a closely functioning group. 
Total rehabilitation will be offered. Costs 
will be kept at the minimum through volun- 
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tary contributions. Rehabilitation will be 
started early and followed through to the 
point where the patient is eventually gain- 
fully employed. The Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitaticn will work with the rehabilitation 
center. Labor will participate effectively. 
Voluntary assistance from clubs, such as 
Rotary, Kiwanis, etc., will be obtained where 
possible. It is even hoped that in the trade 
school products will be made that can be 
sold so that the cost of rehabilitation is 
reduced. 

Since a description has been given of the 
Anderson Rehabilitation Center, the ques- 
tion probably now arises “How does this dif- 
fer from plans already in existence or the 
proposed plans of pending rehabilitation 
bills?” It differs essentially in that it is an 
overall plan, 


I judge that is the point the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. Porrer] stressed in 
his remarks when he interrupted me 
a few moments ago. The rehabilitation 
center recognizes the importance of re- 
habilitation proceeding from the hos- 
pital bed, after treatment or surgery, on 
through until the patient is completely 
rehabilitated and prepared and trained 
to go back into productive life and as- 
sume the economic burdens which he 
had theretofore carried. 

The letter continues: 


No other plan uses an outpatient depart- 
ment, hospitalization, domiciliary care, trade 
school for normal and handicapped, and vol- 
untary community response in one center. 
No other plan starts with the congenital dis- 
orders of children and follows through edu- 
catlonally and vocationally. No other plan 
utilizes the free instruction which will be 
obtained through individual trade unions. 
No other plan aims at rehabilitation with 
efforts in the future designed to cut the cost 
of rehabilitation. 

If this is our plan, what, then, is the dif- 
culty in carrying out this total rehabilita- 
tion project? The difficulty lies in the lack 
of funds for boarding these patients. Even 
though a building is being furnished with no 
cost to the Government, and even though 
instructors will be furnished free, there must 
be some money available to pay for room and 
board. The Vocational Rehabilitation Bu- 
reau bill does not provide sufficiently for this 
purpose. In order to make this feasible, it 
would require payment for 100 hospitalized 
patients continuously. Approximately 300 
outpatients would be treated and taught 
trades, The inclusion of the program of the 
American Society for the Physically Handi- 
capped would also increase the cost. It is 
felt that an appropriation of approximately 
a million dollars a year would be necessary 
to carry out such a program. This figure 
will be itemized in detail at your request. 

I would recommend that provisions be 
made in bill S. 2759 for a pilot demonstra- 
tion center in the metropolitan Washington 
area to be used as a guide for rehabilitation 
centers which will be set up later in other 
parts of the country. In the District of Co- 
lumbia metropolitan area civil-service em- 
ployees would receive the benefits of the 
rehabilitation program. 


Digressing from the letter, it will be 
noted that in my amendment I specifi- 
cally provide that the service shall be 
rendered to civil-service employees, to- 
gether with other patients, 

Dr. Engh continues: 

There are numerous advantages also from 
such a pilot demonstration center in this 
area. It is close to such organizations as (1) 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation; (2) 
United States Public Health; (3) Bureau of 
Employees Compensation of the Department 
of Labor; (4) national offices of the trade 
unions; (5) the Federal Department of Edu- 
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cation; (6) the American Society for the 
Physically Handicapped; and (7) the Presi- 
dent’s Committee for the Handicapped. 
These organizations would observe, advise, 
and have close-hand information which 
would prove very useful. 

The above plan can be put in operation by 
increasing the special-projects portion of the 
plan suggested by Secretary Hobby from 5 to 
10 percent. 

I would welcome the opportunity to dis- 
cuss this matter with other members of the 
committee. 

Very truly yours, 
O. ANDERSON ENGH, M. D. 


In closing my argument for my amend- 
ment and my plea that it be taken to 
conference, I say that if the Senate de- 
sires to modify the language, I have no 
objection to any modification which will 
not in any way destroy the objective. 

It is significant that the services of 
persons of the standing of Dr. Engh and 
those associated with him are used by 
the Federal Government in the various 
programs now conducted by the Federal 
Government to help the handicapped. 
In fact, I happen to know, as he states 
in his letter, that he is called into con- 
sultation with regard to some of the Gov- 
ernment problems in the field of helping 
and rehabilitating handicapped persons. 
When persons of the standing of Dr. 
Engh and his associates tell us that in 
their opinion the bill in its present form 
may be subject to some misinterpreta- 
tion and may not be sufficiently broad 
to give to the Secretary the discretion 
she ought to have in order to be of assist- 
ance in this type of program, at least we 
ought to take the problem to conference. 
My amendment would make that possi- 
ble. Clarification of the bill on this mat- 
ter is very much needed. 

Furthermore, I plead that Congress 
take advantage of what I believe to be a 
great opportunity, of the kind that Con- 
gress does not often have, of authorizing 
the Secretary specifically to help finance 
such a center, if the Secretary in her 
wisdom and discretion should decide to 
help support such a center as the Ander- 
son Center. 

The Anderson Center is really a com- 
munity center. It is not a case of a 
group of private doctors establishing a 
clinic for their private profit. It is a case 
of a group of doctors who are greatly 
motivated by humanitarian impulses 
rendering a fine service to the commu- 
nity with the support of the various or- 
ganizations which I have mentioned and 
which were mentioned in Dr. Engh’s 
letter. The opportunity is afforded to 
have a pilot demonstration center right 
here at the Nation’s Capital, available 
to the various Government agencies 
mentioned in the doctor’s letter, to deal 
with the problems of rehabilitation. At 
the same time we are provided with an 
opportunity to be of service to civil- 
service employees who become crippled 
and incapacitated to the extent that 
they need rehabilitation. I believe we 
owe it to them. 

However, over and above all that we 
are presented in my judgment with 
an unusual opportunity to assert as 
individual Members of Congress our 
faith in the humanitarian cause of help- 
ing our less fortunate brethren. I know 
of no good reason—legal, economic, or 
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moral—which would not justify at least 
taking my amendment to conference. 

I wish to say to the Senator from 
Connecticut that, so far as the commit- 
tee is concerned, I am perfectly willing 
that the conferees modify the language 
of my amendment, under the procedure 
of the conference, if there is some ques- 
tion with regard to the suggested amount 
of money or in respect to any other 
phase of the amendment. I put in a 
million dollars, but it is not an appro- 
priation; it is only a suggestion based 
upon Dr. Engh’s own estimate. If the 
committee wishes to strike out that 
amount, it is perfectly agreeable to me. 
However, I urge that the committee of 
conference consider the advisability of 
making perfectly clear to the Secretary 
that under this bill she is to have the 
discretion to be of assistance to the kind 
of model demonstration rehabilitation 
center in the metropolitan area as I 
have discussed. She is not directed to 
do anything. She is just authorized to 
help support such a rehabilitation center 
for the Washington area if she finds 
that the facts warrant it. 

I was careful in the amendment not 
to commit the Secretary in any way; nor 
do I in any way bind her or bind the 
Congress to be of financial assistance 
to the Anderson clinic. I am satisfied 
that once the members of the confer- 
ence committee delve into the facts they 
will wish to follow no other course than 
to be of assistance to the great civic 
groups who are doing such a magnifi- 
cent job almost within a stone’s throw 
of the Capitol itself. 

Therefore, I hope the chairman of the 
subcommittee may take the amendment 
to conference and discuss it in confer- 
ence, because I believe if he does so he 
will bring back to us a bill which will 
have included, at least, the principle I 
have mentioned. 

I am glad to see on the floor the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper]. 
Before he came on the floor I said he 
had been of great help in this matter, 
and of great help to Dr. Engh. I will 
say to him that because it was an official 
letter to the committee through him, I 
took the liberty of putting into the 
Recorp yesterday the letter from Dr. 
Engh, and I have just finished reading 
it to the Senate. I consider it as my 
expert testimony on the subject. I can- 
not add to the arguments set forth in 
the letter. I believe it speaks for itself. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I did 
not hear the first part of the statement 
of the Senator from Oregon. Dr. Engh 
talked to me about the pilot demonstra- 
tion and rehabilitation center which has 
been built, as the Senator from Oregon 
stated, through the efforts of a great 
many groups. He also wrote me quite 
a long letter, which the Senator from 
Oregon placed in the Recorp yesterday, 
which gave the history of Dr. Engh’s 
project and its purposes, and the need 
for it. 

I presented the matter before the com- 
mittee. It was the opinion of the com- 
mittee at that time that section 4 (a) of 
the bill, the provision for grants for spe- 
cial projects, would provide a method 
for the consideration of this project. 
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I should like to say to the Senator from 
Oregon that I am very much impressed 
by what Dr. Engh stated about the great 
possibilities of this plant if it should be 
developed. I believe the statement of 
the Senator from Oregon is a very 
worthwhile statement, and I hope it will 
have the effect of impressing on the con- 
ference committee the importance of 
this project. I also hope that the Ander- 
son Clinic will receive aid and help from 
the Secretary when the choice of proj- 
ects is made. I am in accord with the 
statement the Senator from Oregon has 
made. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator. I 
have offered an amendment, but I made 
very clear that it is subject to change. 
Iam not in any way married to the lan- 
guage of the amendment; but I earnestly 
hope that it will be taken to conference. 

Without repeating myself at length, 
but, because of the Senator’s help in this 
matter in committee, I wish to tell him 
why I think the amendment ought to go 
to conference. 

First, the experts to whom I have re- 
ferred do not believe that section 4 (a), 
the provision for so-called special proj- 
ects grants, will quite meet the problem, 
for various reasons. One reason is that 
it leaves unanswered the question as to 
whether any funds can be used for board 
and room for patients. Such provision, 
of course, must be made. That is very 
important. 

The experts also have some doubt as 
to whether under the language of sec- 
tion 4 (a) the Secretary would consider 
she had authority, if in her wisdom and 
discretion she wanted to use funds to as- 
sist in advancing a model rehabilitation 
center in the metropolitan Washington 
area, to be of service to employees of 
the Federal Government as well as to 
other patients. 

In view of the fact that my amend- 
ment merely seeks to make perfectly 
clear that she is to be given authority 
to help finance such a center as I pro- 
pose if she decides it is a sound thing 
to do. My amendment removes all 
doubt as to her authority to use some 
funds to pay board and room of patients. 
I believe the amendment should be taken 
to conference. I should like to hear from 
the Senator from Connecticut in that 
regard. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, I have 
listened with a great deal of interest to 
the Senator from Oregon. I had the 
pleasure of meeting Dr. Engh, and to 
hear him. I have a great admiration for 
the work he is doing in Arlington. As 
the Senator from Oregon has explained, 
Dr. Engh is an orthopedic surgeon who 
is doing outstanding work. However, I 
may point out, with no desire to dis- 
parage the doctor, that a great many 
doctors are doing the same kind of work 
in other parts of the country. They are 
also outstanding men in their fields, and 
they, too, might wish to have a pilot 
plant established in their communities, 
if we are to decide to earmark such a 
project now before the program has even 
been started, and thus to direct the ener- 
gies and efforts of the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare before 
the program has been inaugurated. 
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I am 100 percent in favor of the type 
of work Dr. Engh is doing. However, we 
are now establishing a legislative record, 
and, as chairman of the subcommittee, 
I say to the Senator from Oregon and to 
the other Senators that, as I interpret the 
special-grants provision of the bill, the 
Secretary has all the authority she needs 
to provide for sustenance and mainte- 
nance in connection with any demon- 
stration project which might be under- 
taken under the provisions of the bill. 

It should also be pointed out that the 
State plans which are to be developed 
under the bill must make provision for 
the maintenance of persons being re- 
habilitated under the Federal-State pro- 
gram. Undoubtedly many such persons 
would be involved in any given demon- 
stration project. 

I well understand that the Senator 
from Oregon should be eager to have the 
program accelerated, if it can be accel- 
erated, and I sympathize with his desire 
to have established the pilot plant he 
has in mind. It is most commendable. 

However, Mr. President, let us not, in 
our zeal for one part of this work, put 
obstructions in the way of the Secre- 
tary, who must administer the act. I say 
that it does not appear to me to be the 
part of wisdom, before we even have the 
program established, to start to tell the 
Secretary how she shall direct her efforts 
and in what direction she shall estab- 
lish the pilot plants. 

I would say that, as I interpret the 
bill as it is now written, the Secretary 
has all the authority she needs to do the 
very thing I believe the Senator desires 
she shalldo. But the bill does not direct 
her to do it in this particular geo- 
graphic area. I do not think we should 
restrict the Secretary to any particular 
geographic area. While it is true that 
the good doctor in Arlington is doing an 
outstanding job, Dr. Howard Rusk, in 
New York, is also doing fine work in this 
field. It might be decided that a pilot 
plant in California or in Kansas might 
serve a better purpose for the general 
program than would a plant in this im- 
mediate vicinity. 

This bill is something new, Mr. Presi- 
dent. We have not as yet even written 
the law. Let us not start out by saying 
to the Secretary, “We are going to tie 
your hands in this direction,” or “we are 
going to direct your efforts this way.” 
After all, let us give the law a chance to 
work; let us see how it will work. Let 
us have a year or two to find out in what 
areas additional pilot operations are 
needed, if they are needed. 

So, while I sympathize with and 
understand the purpose of the Senator 
from Oregon, I ask the Senate not to 
instruct Members of the Senate to go 
into conference with this amendment. 
Do not tie our hands, and do not tie the 
hands of the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
reply very briefly to the Senator from 
Connecticut. I say most respectfully 
that he misunderstands my amendment. 
Under my amendment we do not direct 
the Secretary to do anything. We do 
not tie the hands of the Secretary in 
any way whatsoever. We simply au- 
thorize her to proceed with a program 
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providing for a model rehabilitation cen- 
ter if, in her discretion, she deems it ad- 
visable to allow some financial support 
for such a center. 

The Senator from Connecticut has re- 
ferred to section 4 (a) of the special 
grants section of the bill. He is satis- 
fied that it very clearly seeks to give the 
Secretary of the authority which I seek 
in my amendment to give. If that be 
true, there should not be any objection 
to my amendment. The only objection 
would be that it is surplusage. But there 
are honest differences of opinion as to 
whether the present language of the bill 
gives the Secretary the authorization the 
amendment seeks to provide. Iam sat- 
isfied that the better side of the argu- 
ment is on the part of those who think 
the language of the bill needs clari- 
fication. 

I am asking that the amendment go 
to conference so that there can be some 
clarification, after discussion in confer- 
ence, if the conferees reach the conclu- 
sion that clarification is needed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
regret that I had to be in and out of the 
Chamber when the Senator from Ore- 
gon was discussing his amendment with 
respect to a pilot plant. I do not know 
whether he referred to several very im- 
portant studies which have been made 
in this field. An eminent doctor by the 
name of Kruzen, of Rochester, Minn., 
on several occasions had been honored 
for his outstanding work in the field of 
physical medicine and in vocational re- 
habilitation. Dr. Kruzen has been a pro- 
ponent of the very type of project which 
the Senator is now outlining as a pilot- 
plant operation or a full vocational cen- 
ter, under one roof, figuratively speak- 


ing. 

I gather that what the Senator is ask- 
ing is not a directive to the Department 
or to the Secretary, but an authorization 
and a discretionary authority so that 
the Secretary, if she would like to pro- 
ceed, may do so. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield in order 
that I may ask a question of the Senator 
from Minnesota? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr.PURTELL. Is the doctor towhom 
the Senator refers in favor of establish- 
ing a pilot plant in the Mayo Clinic? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No. Icame in con- 
tact with him during my public serv- 
ice when we were contemplating build- 
ing such a plant as this in the metro- 
politan area of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. He has worked very closely with 
the University of Minnesota. All I am 
saying is that all the eminent authorities 
whom I have heard testify in this area— 
and, by the way, it is an area of interest 
which I have had for years—have sug- 
gested that the best way to proceed to 
develop a program would be under a pilot 
operation or a vocational rehabilitation 
center under one roof, with all the serv- 
ices which might be necessary for a full 
rehabilitation project. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon permit me to 
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ask another question of the Senator 
from Minnesota? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. PURTELL. Does the Senator un- 
derstand that the amendment which we 
are presently discussing provides that 
the Secretary shall be authorized to co- 
operate in assisting with the financing of 
a pilot demonstration rehabilitation cen- 
ter in the metropolitan Washington 
area? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; I understand 
that. 

Mr. PURTELL. I do not wish to say 
this facetiously, but since the Senator 
knows of the great work which the doc- 
tor from the Mayo Clinic is doing, it 
might well be that there should be an- 
other amendment providing that such a 
center be established in the Mayo Clinic 
also. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That might be a 
good idea. But since we do have in the 
metropolitan Washington area the full 
services of the Federal Government, 
since we have a splendid medical so- 
ciety here, and since we have a number 
of rehabilitation programs already un- 
der way in this area, as in others, I think 
the Senator from Oregon has made a 
very sound recommendation. I think 
the question he should be asked is, Are 
you opposed to a pilot-plant operation? 

Mr. PURTELL. I am not an expert 
on this subject, but I realize that in our 
Health, Education, and Welfare Depart- 
ment there are experts, and I am quite 
willing to leave it to the Secretary’s dis- 
cretion, without in any way trying to 
indicate what my personal wishes may 
be. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is exactly 
what the amendment of the Senator 
from Oregon suggests. 

Mr. PURTELL. I do not so under- 
stand it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The amendment 
does not leave it to some lawyer in a 
department to interpret it, but proposes 
to write into the bill language which 
would say to the Secretary that if it is 
within the discretion of the Secretary, 
within the confines of the program, a 
pilot plant can be constructed. That is 
all the Senator from Oregon is suggest- 
ing. He does not say it is mandatory. 
He simply says we must clear out the 
gobbledygook from the language, and if 
the Secretary wishes to do it, it can be 
done. 

Mr. PURTELL. I am very much in 
favor of making sure that we do not 
have any gobbledygook in the bill. That 
is why I am talking about this particu- 
lar amendment, because if we are going 
to select one particular State, since there 
are 96 Senators, each one of them might 
decide that he would like to indicate to 
the Secretary a particular project which 
the Secretary ought to investigate or in 
which she ought to interest herself. So 
I say that if we wish to indicate that we 
believe a pilot plant is one way—not the 
only way—of providing a solution of the 
problem, I have no reason to believe that 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare is not as cognizant of the prob- 
lem as we are, and I am quite content 
to leave it to her discretion. I do not 
believe we should suggest, in effect, that 
such a pilot plant should be located in 
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Washington or Pittsburgh or Kalama- 
zoo. I think the Secretary, and those, 
who are associated with her, have 
enough commonsense and enough 
knowledge of the subject to determine 
for themselves where it should be lo- 
cated, without any direction from Con- 
gress. I believe in legislation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon permit me to 
reply to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to say 
to my friend, the Senator from Connec- 
ticut, that he has now agreed with the 
Senator from Oregon and me that there 
should be a pilot plant, or, at least, that 
it might be desirable, or that he has no 
particular opposition. 

Since he has made that point of agree- 
ment, I suggest that we spell out such 
a provision in the law. There are many 
Cabinet officials who would like to do 
things, but who simply are not in a posi- 
tion to do them. I learned that in con- 
nection with price supports, not long 
ago. The Secretary of Agriculture said 
he wanted to do something, but that the 
law would not permit him to do it. 

If the only concern of the Senator 
from Connecticut is as to where a pilot 
plant should be located, and if the Sen- 
ator does not want to spell out that it 
should be a pilot plant in the metro- 
politan center of Washington, D. C., then 
the question becomes only a matter 
of detail. 

Does the Senator from Connecticut 
desire to have the bill provide that a 
pilot plant shall be authorized? 

Mr. PURTELL. I certainly do not, 
and I do not so suggest to the Senator. 
I told the Senator from Minnesota that 
I believe the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare is quite capable and 
able 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And charming. 

Mr. PURTELL. Of determining if 
such a pilot plant should be established, 
and where it should be located. I am 
not at all certain that that would be 
her decision in the first year of the oper- 
ation of a brand-new bill. 

For goodness sake, let us begin to re- 
habilitate those who are disabled and 
get them on the road to rehabilitation 
without trying to hamstring the Secre- 
tary or her Department. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I suggest that 
the Senator from Connecticut not set 
up legislative scarecrows. No one is tell- 
ing the Secretary that she has to do any- 
thing. The only effort which is being 
made is to tell the Secretary that if, in 
her wisdom, or in the collective wisdom 
of her associates in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, it is 
desired to build a pilot plant, the legis- 
lative authority will be there. 

I notice that the Senator from Con- 
necticut has shifted his ground. First 
he is for such a proposal; then he is 
against it. What is wrong with saying 
to the Secretary, in the law, that if she 
wishes to build a pilot plant, she will 
have an opportunity, under the law, to 
do so? 

Mr. PURTELL. There is no reason 
for not saying so, except that it is pres- 
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ently in the law. She is not precluded 
from doing so. She can do anything 
so long as the law does not say she can- 
not doit. Let the Senator read the bill, 
and he will find that the Secretary can 
do what she wishes to do, so far as en- 
gaging in the construction of pilot plants 
or area hospital work is concerned, if 
she wishes to do so. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I must 
interrupt at this point, because the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut has just laid 
down a legal doctrine which is extremely 
novel; namely, that the Secretary can do 
anything under a specifie piece of legis- 
lation which she is not prohibited from 
doing. That is nonsense. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Talk about gobbledy- 
gook. That is exactly what the Sena- 
tor’s statement is. It is plain nonsense. 
The Secretary cannot do anything ex- 
cept what she is authorized to do in 
the bill. 

Let me take the Senator from Con- 
necticut by the hand through section 4 
(a), the special-projects provision of the 
bill, and let us see what it says. 

Mr. PURTELL. I am willing to have 
the Senator take my hand, but I do not 
want him to put his hands over my eyes. 

Mr. MORSE. I hope the Senator can 
read, but the Senator’s remarks, I re- 
spectfully say, indicate that he has not 
been reading, because this is what sec- 
tion 4 (a) provides: 

Sec. 4, (a) From the sums available there- 
for for any fiscal year, the Secretary shall 
make grants to States, and public and other 
nonprofit organizations and agencies, for 
paying part of the cost of projects (includ- 
ing training and traineeships) which, in the 
judgment of the Secretary, hold unique 
promise of making a substantial contribu- 
tion to the solution of vocational rehabilita- 
tion problems common to all or several 
States, and of projects or measures directed 
at meeting vocational rehabilitation prob- 
lems of special national significance or 
concern, 


I think one would have to strain for a 
long time to find in that language an 
authorization to help finance a pilot 
plant or a rehabilitation center of the 
type we have been speaking about, be- 
cause, in my judgment, that would call 
for a direct authorization. There is no 
such direct authorization in the lan- 
guage of section 4 (a). It is a pretty well- 
established rule of statutory interpreta- 
tion that one cannot take general lan- 
guage such as is contained in section 4 
(a) and read into it the power to author- 
ize a specific project, such as I am now 
referring to, and which many doctors are 
concerned about. The doctors would 
like to have, somewhere in the bill, spe- 
cific authorization for the Secretary to 
cooperate in the establishment of a pilot 
rehabilitation center. They would like 
to have included in the bill specific lan- 
guage that would authorize the Secre- 
tary to help contribute to the cost of 
board and room for patients. Such a 
provision is not in the bill. The Senator 
can check the bill from cover to cover 
without finding it. 

I think I understand the differences 
which have developed between the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut and the Senator 
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from Oregon on this matter. Let me 
dwell on them a little. 

I do not wish to be a party, and Iam 
certain the Senator from Connecticut 
does not wish to be a party, to injuring 
Dr. Engh in any way. 

One of the reasons why it is not pos- 
sible to get doctors, very frequently, to 
come forward and to fulfill what I think 
is their civic responsibility of rendering 
greater assistance in the development 
of legislation which will be of help to 
the general welfare, is that they do not 
like to lead with their chins. They do 
not like to be out in front, making rec- 
ommendations, and then be subject to 
criticism or political attack. 

I want to say that I am responsible 
for this amendment. It is true that Dr. 
Engh wrote to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper], setting forth what 
I thought were unanswerable arguments 
in support of the amendment which I 
myself drafted. But I was very careful 
in the amendment to use not a single 
word which would place any restriction 
upon the discretion of the Secretary to 
favor one hospital or rehabilitation cen- 
ter over another. I have tried to point 
out that I think Congress has some re- 
sponsibility in regard to a rehabilitation 
center for the National Capital. I am 
becoming a little weary of the argument 
that the 96 Senators of this body have 
interests back in their home States to 
protect. Who is going to protect the 
second-class citizens of the District of 
Columbia? 

Since I have been a Member of the 
Senate I have been fighting on this floor 
to try to get for the citizens of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia some representation in 
the Senate of the United States, so that 
their voices could be heard. Their voices 
are not effectively heard in the Senate 
of the United States as the Senate is 
presently constituted. 

My amendment affords a really great 
opportunity to represent the people of 
the District of Columbia by including 
in the bill an authorization provision 
which would make it possible for the 
Secretary, if she desired to exercise her 
discretion in that way, to be of some 
rehabilitation assistance to crippled cit- 
izens of the metropolitan area of Wash- 
ington—and I think they have it coming 
to them. 

We, representing our several States, 
will do what we can to get appropriations 
for our States to enable civic bodies in 
our States to build up rehabilitation 
work in the States, and also try to get 
some Federal assistance for our States. 
But who will do it for the District of 
Columbia, if we as a Senate, do not do it, 
in the absence in this body of any Sen- 
ators from the District of Columbia? 

I think we have a clear moral obli- 
gation, based on what I believe to be the 
unanswerable arguments I have set forth 
in the brief, in the form of a letter from 
Dr. Engh, to make certain that the cit- 
izens of the District of Columbia have 
the rehabilitation assistance which 
would be provided by the kind of pilot- 
center operation which has been pro- 
posed in my amendment. 

Let me say further that if it desired 
to change the amendment—and I said 
this at the very beginning of my re- 
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marks—so as to broaden the discretion 
and the authorization of the Secretary 
to help finance the pilot rehabilitation 
centers elsewhere, if in her discretion she 
wishes to sponsor them, that is agreeable 
tome. But I thought that in view of the 
fact that there are centered in the Na- 
tional Capital all the various Govern- 
ment agencies which have partial juris- 
diction over the rehabilitation program, 
as I have set forth in my argument, this 
would be an excellent opportunity to 
authorize the Secretary to proceed in the 
direction of helping with a rehabilita- 
tion center for the Washington area if, 
in her discretion, she desired so to 
proceed. 

The Senator from Connecticut cannot 
read into my amendment any of the re- 
strictions which, by his language, he 
seeks to read into it. I do not propose 
to tie the hands of the Secretary in any 
respect whatsoever. The Secretary is 
not being directed to do anything. The 
amendment simply says that we want it 
clearly understood that the bill means 
that if in the exercise of the Secretary's 
wise discretion she thinks she should co- 
operate, through her agency, in helping 
to finance a pilot rehabilitation center of 
the nature I have described, she has the 
authority to do so. Under my amend- 
ment she does not have to worry about 
what the doctors are worried about, 
namely, that the Secretary might find 
herself in a position in which she would 
have to say, “I am not clear as to whether 
or not I have the authority to proceed 
with such a project; therefore, I think it 
will be necessary to go to Congress and 
obtain special legislation providing the 
authority to do so.” 

We have the chance to do the job once 
and for all, at the very time we pass the 
bill, by passing along with it authoriza- 
tion so that the Secretary can proceed, 
if she wants to do so, to give support to 
the kind of pilot rehabilitation operation 
which would establish a national model 
for this type of humanitarian service, 

Mr. President, if my colleagues cannot 
see the soundness of the proposal on the 
basis of morality and economics, if they 
cannot see the soundness of it on the 
basis of the clear obligation of the Con- 
gress, there is nothing more I can say. 

I close by saying that I think, after all, 
the Congress ought to recognize its moral 
responsibility to the people of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia because it has clear 
jurisdiction over the District of Colum- 
bia. Congress ought to set an example 
by providing the Secretary with the au- 
thority so there would be no doubt as 
to her power to proceed under the bill if 
she decided it was sound to help develop 
such a center for the District. My col- 
leagues have heard me plead before in 
behalf of the District. They have heard 
me urge that we should do a better job 
of protecting the health of the people of 
the District by authorizing the cleaning 
up of the pollution in the Potomac River. 
I repeat, if it were not for the fact that 
those who live in the District of Colum- 
bia are second-class citizens, Congress 
would have done something about pollu- 
tion in the Potomac River long before 
this, so that the Potomac River would 
not be the filthiest and dirtiest river 
among streams of its size in the world, 
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The same argument applies to my 
amendment. Congress has a chance to 
set up a model rehabilitation center for 
the District of Columbia and it ought to 
do it, Mr. President. 

In my judgment, it is a complete non 
sequitur to argue that such an amend- 
ment as this should not go to confer- 
ence because it would tie the hands of 
the Secretary. I have listened to no ar- 
gument this afternoon which, in my 
judgment, will stand up under analysis, 
because the amendment is nothing but 
an authorization amendment; it is not a 
directing amendment. It is a clarifying 
amendment and an authorizing amend- 
ment. It removes the doubts of the 
doctors as to the power of the Secretary 
under section 4 (a) of the special proj- 
ect section of the bill. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, I 
should like to have it clearly understood 
that if any of my remarks were inter- 
preted as being any reflection on Dr. 
Engh, or his organization, they were not 
so intended, and I believe they could not 
reasonably be so interpreted. 

Let me point out to the Senator from 
Oregon that on page 48 of the bill it is 
set forth that the term “State” includes 
Alaska, the District of Columbia, Ha- 
waii, the Virgin Islands, and so forth. 

I also should like to say that I have 
learned from the Senator from Oregon 
that he is interested in having in this 
area a hospital facility. I did not know 
that that was the intent of his amend- 
ment when he first offered it. I, too, 
could make a plea for what he calls the 
second-rate citizens of the District of 
Columbia; but we are not discussing the 
District of Columbia; we are discussing 
a rehabilitation bill for all the States and 
Territories covered by the bill. So I say 
if the Senator from Oregon wishes to in- 
troduce a bill or suggest to the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
that hospital facilities be built in the 
District of Columbia, there is House bill 
8419, which provides the money. 

Mr. President, I urge that the pro- 
posed amendment not be agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PURTELL. Yes; Iam glad to yield 
to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the Senator point 
out to me the basis for his statement 
that I am arguing for a hospital? 

Mr. PURTELL. I understood the Sen- 
ator to say he wanted the second-rate 
citizens of the District of Columbia pro- 
vided with hospitalization in some form 
or other. 

Mr. MORSE. If I did, I think it is 
perfectly clear what my intent was. I 
have been arguing for a rehabilitation 
center. My entire speech has been about 
having a so-called one-roof rehabilita- 
tion center, along the very lines the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. POTTER] was 
discussing this afternoon, in which the 
patient goes to a hospital bed, stays in 
the hospital through the convalescence 
period, through the domiciliary period, 
and through a trade school, under the 
so-called one-roof plan. I am not argu- 
ing for a hospital separate from a re- 
habilitation center. Hospitalization is 
of course a part of rehabilitation. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse] to the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Gillette McCarran 
Anderson Goldwater Millikin 
Barrett Gore Monroney 
Beall Green Morse 
Bowring Hayden Mundt 
Bricker Hendrickson Murray 
Bridges Hickenlooper Neely 
Burke Hill Pastore 
Bush Holland Payne 
Butler Humphrey Potter 
Byrd Ives Purtell 
Capehart Jackson Reynolds 
Carlson Jenner Robertson 
Case Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Chavez Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Clements Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Cooper Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Cordon Kilgore Smith, N. J. 
Crippa Knowland Sparkman 
Daniel Kuchel Stennis 
Douglas Langer Symington 
Dworshak Lehman Thye 
Eastland Lennon Upton 
Elender Long Watkins 
Ervin Magnuson Weiker 
Ferguson Malone Williams 
Frear Mansfield Young 
Fulbright Martin 

George Maybank 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Vermont IMr. FLAN- 
DERS] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. BEN- 
NETT], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN], the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. Durr], the junior Senator from 
Wisconson [Mr. McCartHy], and the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr, 
WILEY] are necessarily absent. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER], the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Kerr], and the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. McCLELLAN] are absent on 
official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse] to the committee amend- 
ment, on page 35, following line 11. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, inas- 
much as a quorum is now present, I 
simply wish to state, in summarizing my 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment, that it does not direct the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to do anything. It only authorizes the 
Secretary to cooperate in giving finan- 
cial support to a pilot rehabilitation 
center in the metropolitan area of Wash- 
ington, D. C., for rehabilitation work, 
if in the wisdom of her discretion she 
deems it advisable. 

Second, I am perfectly well aware of 
the fact, as has been pointed out in the 
debate, that the bill is not restricted to 
the States, but includes the District of 
Columbia and the Territories. Never- 
theless, it seems to me that the authority 
of the Secretary is very ambiguous in 
respect to two matters: First, assistance 
in connection with pilot rehabilitation 
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center operations; second, assistance in 
paying for the board and room of pa- 
tients. In fact, Mr. President, I am 
astounded; I simply cannot understand 
why an amendment which seeks only to 
clarify is not accepted and taken to 
conference and threshed out there, be- 
cause—as I desire to emphasize—there 
is nothing mandatory about the amend- 
ment; it is merely advisory and clari- 
fying in purpose. The fact that the bill 
covers the District of Columbia as well as 
the States is no answer to my argument 
that the authority of the Secretary needs 
clarifying in respect to the language now 
in the bill. 

I also wish to make clear that in my 
opinion the obligation we have in this 
field, as regards the District of Colum- 
bia, is to assume the responsibility of 
giving the District of Columbia the rep- 
resentation to which it is entitled from 
the standpoint of helping provide the 
District of Columbia with a rehabilita- 
tion center. Furthermore, in this field 
it is advisable that rehabilitation work 
be done under one so-called roof. 

Therefore, Mr. President, because of 
the humanitarian nature of my amend- 
ment to the committee amendment, and 
because it is simply authorizing in char- 
acter, I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
question of agreeing to my amendment 
to the committee amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon to the 
committee amendment, on page 35, after 
line 11. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SENI, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Durr], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
BENNETT], the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. McCartuy], and the senior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] 
are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the above Sen- 
ators would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], and the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] 
are absent on official business. 

I announce further that if present and 
voting, each of the Senators whose 
absence I have announced would vote 
‘yea.” 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, how am 
I recorded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania is recorded 
as voting in the negative. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
how am I recorded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California is recorded as 
voting in the negative. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, how 
am I recorded? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan is recorded as 
voting in the negative. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, how am I recorded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Jersey is recorded as 
voting in the negative. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
how am I recorded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts is recorded 
as voting in the negative. 

Mrs. BOWRING. Mr. President, how 
am I recorded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska is recorded as 
voting in the negative. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. For whom are 
waiting? [Laughter.] 

The result was announced—yeas 44, 
nays 41, as follows: 


we 


YEAS—44 . - 
Anderson Green Magnuson 
Burke Hayden Mansfield 
Byrd Hill Maybank 
Chavez Holland McCarran 
Clements Humphrey Monroney 
Daniel Jackson Morse 
Douglas Johnson, Colo. Murray 
Eastland Johnson, Tex. Neely 
„S. C. 
Ervin Kennedy Robertson 
Kilgore Russell 

Pulbright Langer Sparkman 

rge Lehman Stennis 
Gillette Lennon Symington 
Gore Long 

NAYS—41 
Aiken Dworshak Potter 
Barrett Ferguson Purtell 
Beall Goldwater Reynolds 
Bowring Hendrickson Saltonstall 
Bricker Hickenlooper Schoeppel 
Bridges Ives Smith, Maine 
Bush Jenner Smith, N. J. 
Butler Knowland Thye 
Capehart Kuchel Upton 
Carlson Malone Watkins 
Case Martin Welker 
Cooper Millikin Wiliams 
Cordon Mundt Young 
Crippa Payne 
NOT VOTING—1i1 

Bennett Hennings McClellan 
Dirksen Kefauver Smathers 
Duff Kerr Wiley 
Flanders McCarthy 


So Mr. Morse's amendment to the 
committee amendment was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the House had 
passed the bill (S. 2900) to authorize the 
sale of certain land in Alaska to the 
Harding Lake Camp, Inc., of Fairbanks, 
Alaska, for use as a youth camp and re- 
lated purposes, with amendments, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6412) to 
preserve the eligibility of certain veter- 
ans to dental outpatient care and dental 
appliances. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
6983) to provide for payment to the Sho- 
shone Irrigation District of a share of 
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the net revenues from the Shoshone 
powerplant, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8300) to 
revise the internal revenue laws of the 
United States; agreed to the conference 
asked by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that Mr. REED of New York, Mr. JENKINS, 
Mr. Srmpson of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Cooper, and Mr. DINGELL were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 6342) to amend the Public Build- 
ings Act of 1949 to authorize the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services to ac- 
quire title to real property and to pro- 
vide for the construction of certain 
public buildings thereon by executing 
purchase contracts; to extend the au- 
thority of the Postmaster General to 
lease quarters for post-office purposes; 
and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to a concurrent reso- 
lution (H. Con. Res. 251) to authorize 
certain technical corrections in the en- 
roliment of the bill (H. R. 6342) to 
amend the Public Buildings Act of 1949 
to authorize the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services to acquire title to real prop- 
erty and to provide for the construction 
of certain public buildings thereon by 
executing purchase contracts; to extend 
the authority of the Postmaster General 
to lease quarters for post-office pur- 
poses; and for other purposes, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled bill (H. R. 9340) to pro- 
vide for the conveyance of the federally 
owned lands which are situated within 
Camp Blanding Military Reservation, 
Fla., to the armory board, State of 
Florida, in order to consolidate owner- 
ship and perpetuate the availability of 
Camp Blanding for military training and 
use, and it was signed by the President 
pro tempore. 


EXTENSION AND IMPROVEMENT OF 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
SERVICES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2759) to amend the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act so as to pro- 
mote and assist in the extension and im- 
provement of vocational rehabilitation 
services, and for other purposes. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment, which is at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The sec- 
retary will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
that section 10 (i) be amended by sub- 
stituting in lieu thereof the following 
paragraph: 

(i) The “Federal share” for any State for 
any fiscal year shall be 100 percent less that 
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percentage which bears the same ratio to 38 
percent as the per capita income of such 
State bears to the per capita income of the 
continental United States (excluding Alas- 
ka), except that (A) the Federal share shall 
in no case exceed 72 percent nor be less than 
52 percent, and (B) the Federal share for 
Hawaii and Alaska shall be 62 percent and 
the Federal share for Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands shall be 72 percent. In com- 
puting the Federal share of a State for a 
fiscal year, the Secretary shall use the same 
figures for per capita incomes of the States 
and of the United States as he used in com- 
puting the allotment percentage of such 
State for such year. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a motion, without his 
losing the floor? 

Mr, POTTER, I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the Morse amendment was agreed 
to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state that the Senator from 
Oregon may enter a motion to recon- 
sider the vote, but it cannot be con- 
sidered at this time, because another 
amendment is pending. 

Mr. MORSE. I withdraw the motion. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, in com- 
menting on the amendment which was 
adopted a few moments ago, I wish to 
state that it was my feeling that the 
present bill probably contained the 
authority by which rehabilitation cen- 
ters could be established without the 
necessity for such an amendment. 
However, when the amendment is taken 
to conference I hope it will not be con- 
cluded that the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Oregon and adopted 
by the Senate 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will suspend until the Senate is 
in order. The Chair requests that con- 
versations cease. 

Mr. POTTER. I hope that it will not 
be concluded from the Senator's argu- 
ment that the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare is necessarily di- 
rected to set up the pilot plant in the 
District of Columbia. I sincerely hope 
that when the committee takes the 
amendment to conference the Senate 
conferees will make clear that the Sec- 
retary has the authority to enter into 
agreements by which one-stop rehabili- 
tation centers may be created without 
limitation as to location. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, POTTER. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not know whether 
the Senator from Michigan was in the 
Chamber when I made my statement, 
but I said that I was perfectly willing 
at the time the amendment was before 
the Senate to broaden the amendment 
in order to include other pilot rehabili- 
tation centers in other areas. I so 
stated, and I urged that the amendment 
be taken to conference on that basis. I 
said I was not married to the language 
of the amendment. I hope it will be 
clarified and broadened if the commit- 
tee decides and such modification is de- 
sirable, but I also hope that the language 
will be left sufficiently specific to give the 
Secretary the authority to establish such 
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a center in the Washington metropolitan 
area, if in her discretion she wishes to 
cooperate in doing so. 

Mr. POTTER. Iam sure that was the 
intent of the amendment offered by the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon. I 
hope that when the amendment is con- 
sidered in conference the conferees will 
make certain that the provisions of the 
conference report will allow the Secre- 
tary to enter into agreements to estab- 
lish rehabilitation centers, but will not 
specify the areas. 

Before I enter into a discussion of my 
amendment, I wish to express my appre- 
ciation to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, the 
distinguished senior Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. SmitH]; to the chairman of 
the Health Subcommittee, the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. PURTELL]; and to all members of 
the committee for the hard work which 
has made possible the reporting of Sen- 
ate bill 2759, the purpose of which is to 
expand rehabilitation services through- 
out the country. 

As the Members of this body may 
know, I have been interested in voca- 
tional rehabilitation legislation ever 
since I have been in the Congress. I 
am the author of several bills in this 
and previous Congresses designed to ac- 
complish substantially the same results 
as those which are expected from the 
passage of Senate bill 2759. In fact, it 
is gratifying to me to find that many 
features of the bills which I have intro- 
duced are incorporated in this piece of 
proposed legislation, In addition, I am 
most gratified that President Eisenhower 
and Secretary Hobby have taken so much 
interest in the rehabilitation of the 
handicapped and have made construc- 
tive suggestions for increasing Federal 
support for rehabilitation activities. 

In my judgment, S. 2759 can become 
the base for an expanded rehabilitation 
program. My only concern with it is 
with respect to the provisions for allot- 
ing Federal appropriations to the States 
and establishing Federal-State matching 
percentages for the future of the pro- 
gram. I have long felt that Congress 
has allowed other pressures to keep it 
from giving to rehabilitation legislation 
and appropriations the full consideration 
that they deserve. Now that Congress 
appears to be about to accept additional 
responsibilities for rehabilitating the 
handicapped people of this Nation, I am 
concerned lest we inadvertently harm 
the program through the method of 
financing which is proposed, or that we 
at least through such financing provi- 
sions make it more difficult to obtain the 
results that the President and all the 
Members of this body desire. This bill 
provides that allotments to the States 
be made from sums appropriated on the 
basis of the so-called Hill-Burton popu- 
lation per capita income formula now 
used to distribute funds under the Hos- 
pital Survey and Construction Act. 
While this formula appears to have ac- 
complished a desirable objective with 
respect to financing hospital construc- 
tion, we do not see why it should neces- 
sarily be considered ideal for financing 
all of the grant-in- aid programs, espe- 
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cially where programs are in successful 
operation under existing law. The ap- 
plication of this method of allotment 
will affect materially the amount of 
money which is allotted to any State 
under the present act. The committee 
has recognized this problem by writing 
into the bill provisions that will prevent 
any State getting an allotment less than 
its 1954 allotment for a 5-year period, 
provided its own State appropriation and 
the Federal appropriation are not less 
than in 1954. By doing this the present 
level of operation is practically assured 
for these 5 years. Although I would 
much prefer that the present level of 
the program be guaranteed indefinitely, 
as provided in the House bill on this sub- 
ject, I am willing to wait for a time to 
see how this allotment system works out. 
If Federal appropriations increase as 
rapidly as the President indicates he is 
willing to have them do, the problem of 
allotments to the States may not be seri- 
ous. It is my hope that by 1959 the 
appropriation will be so great that all 
States will have allotments substantially 
greater than their 1954 allotments. Ac- 
cordingly, although with some misgiv- 
ings, I am not making any suggestions 
for changing the allotment formula. 

But I am presently concerned with the 
Federal matching percentages which are 
provided in this bill. I do not believe 
we are justified in expecting a program 
to expand rapidly, where the Federal 
Government is reducing its share of the 
total cost of the program. The present 
average Federal share of rehabilitation 
expenditures under existing law is be- 
tween 62 and 64 percent. In some States 
it approaches or even exceeds 70 per- 
cent. The average share under S. 2759, 
following the period of transition, will 
be 55 percent, with a minimum as low 
as 45 percent. This is a substantial 
reduction which could radically affect 
operations in many States. 

True, these Federal-State matching 
percentages will not begin to operate 
for a period of 5 years. In addition, a 
4-year transition period is then estab- 
lished to allow States to move from their 
Federal percentages of 1959 to the per- 
centages which will be provided under 
this legislation. I recognize this as an 
effort on the part of the committee to 
prevent dislocation of any State pro- 
grams by giving all States several years 
to make the adjustment. I fear, how- 
ever, that many States, knowing that 
eventually they are going to have to ac- 
cept a sharply reduced Federal share, 
will be more concerned with preserving 
their present programs and securing 
State appropriations for this purpose 
than in expanding the program, and an 
expanded rehabilitation program to serve 
more handicapped individuals is what 
we all want. My fear that the matching 
percentages provided in this bill will work 
to the detriment of the program has re- 
sulted in my proposing an amendment 
to increase the average Federal share 
of rehabilitation expenditures in the 
States to 62 percent from the 55 percent 
provided in S. 2759. In addition, it would 
make the maximum Federal percentage 
72 percent and minimum Federal per- 
centage 52 percent in lieu of the 65 per- 
cent maximum and 45 percent minimum 
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found in S. 2759. These percentages are 
the same as contained in a comparable 
House bill, H. R. 9640, which has just 
been reported to that body. In my judg- 
ment, the House committee has been 
more realistic than has our own commit- 
tee in considering the effect of reduced 
Federal percentages of rehabilitation 
service expenditures, 

This amendment would result in in- 
creasing the Federal share in all of the 
States over levels specified in the com- 
mittee bill. 

I have with me a table which gives 
for each State the Federal share, with 
indicated “pivot points,” minimums, and 
maximums, for 1954: First, under the 
present act; second, under S. 2759; and, 
third, under my proposed amendment. 
I shall be glad to make this information 
available to any Senator who would like 
to see it. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
table marked as “Exhibit A” and insert- 
ed in the Recor at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Exnuisir A—Comparison of Federal share in 

1954 with Federal shares under certain 

specified pivots, minimums and mari- 


mums 
Federal share 
1954 based on— 
R ag 
0 
gion | State or Territory | snore | 55 pivot, | 62 pivot, 
(per- | 45 mini- | 72 maxi- 


I | Conneetieut 65.5 45 52 
Maine] 63. 5 63 69 
Massachusetts. 59. 1 5¹ 59 
New Hampshire 65.2 58 65 
Rhode Island 67. 5 53 60 
Vermont 60. 4 63 69 

II | Delaware.. -| 64.6 45 52 
New Jersey. -| 67.4 46 55 
New York. -| 61.2 45 52 
Pennsylvan 61.0 53 60 
Ill | Kentucky. -| 61.2 65 72 
Maryland 32. 4 52 59 
North Carolina 62.0 65 72 
Virginia 62. 1 64 69 
West Virginia. 61.5 65 72 
IV | Alabama... -| 59.5 65 72 
Florida.. -| 61.7 63 69 
Georgia 61.7 65 72 
Mississippi -| 62.8 65 72 
South Carolina 65.7 65 72 
Tennessee- 64.5 65 72 
V -| 63.3 45 i 
-| 62.4 54 61 
-| 67.8 50 58 
69. 5 49 57 
-| 65.1 5 62 
VI -| 54.9 57 63 
-| 65.5 57 63 
-| 59.6 58 65 
-| 65.2 57 63 
63.5 56 63 
-| 61.3 63 68 
63.4 61 67 
VII -| 59.9 65 72 
63. 5 65 72 
60,0 64 69 
61.5 65 71 
66. 5 60 66 
VIII 64. 1 56 63 
-| 61.5 61 67 
-| 70.1 52 59 
-| 74.1 60 64 
66.8 53 60 
Ix 61.2 60 66 
59. 2 45 54 
-| 72.5 45 52 
-| 60.3 52 60 
-| 57.8 50 58 
x «| 65.4 55 62 
63.8 55 62 
Puerto Rico 56.0 65 72 

District of Colum- 
bla. eee 69.6 45 52 

Total United 
States 62. 3 55 62 


1954 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I 
should like to show that the formula in 
S. 2759 would do to the Federal allotment 
for rehabilitation service in certain of 
the States. Let us take the great State 
of Connecticut as an example. In Con- 
necticut, at the present time, the Federal 
contribution to the rehabilitation pro- 
gram is 65.5 percent. Under the for- 
mula, the bill which we are discussing, 
with a pivot point of 55 percent, the Fed- 
eral participation will decrease from 
65.5 percent to 45 percent; and even un- 
der the amendment which I have offered, 
the Federal Government’s contribution 
to the State of Connecticut will be only 
52 percent. 

In my State of Michigan, the Federal 
contribution to the program is now 67.8 
percent. Under the formula of S. 2759, 
the Federal contribution would be re- 
duced to 50 percent. Under the formula 
I have proposed, it would be reduced to 
58 percent. Even under the formula 
proposed in my amendment, the Federal 
contribution for rehabilitation services 
in the State of Michigan would drop 
from 67.8 percent to 58 percent. 

What does that mean in dollars and 
cents? In the State of Michigan, the 
present Federal allotment is $1,006,467. 
The State contribution to the rehabilita- 
tion program is $477,000. Under the 
formula in the Senate bill, in order for 
Michigan to maintain the program it 
now has, the State legislature would be 
required to increase the appropriation, 
at the end of the 5-year freeze, from 
$477,000 to $1,006,467. In other words, 
the State would be required to more than 
double its contribution in order to main- 
tain the same level of rehabilitation 
services. It is true, however, that a 4- 
year transition period is provided in 
which to accomplish this. 

Even under the formula which I have 
presented, the State of Michigan would 
have to increase its State appropriation 
to $721,560 as compared with $477,000, 
at present, in order to maintain the same 
program. 

This is without any consideration of 
expanding the program. 

At present, the Legislature of the State 
of New York must appropriate $950,533 
to maintain its program. Under the 
formula in the bill, in order to maintain 
the same type of program, the Legisla- 
ture of the State of New York would have 
to increase its appropriation to 
$1,834,415. 

Even under my amendment, the State 
of New York would be required to in- 
crease its appropriation to $1,385,424. 

The Legislature of the State of Cali- 
fornia must at present appropriate 
$1,191,760. Under the formula con- 
tained in the bill the State of California 
would have to appropriate $2,125,245 in 
order to maintain the same type of pro- 
gram. 

Even under my amendment, the State 
of California would have to appropriate 
$1,474,252. 

So it can be understood that when we 
speak about an expanding program, 
which all of us want, it will be most 
difficult to secure such a program unless 
the State legislatures can be assured 
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that the additional funds which they 
will be required to appropriate will be 
used to expand the program, rather than 
merely to keep their chins above water 
in order to meet the program which 
exists at the present time. 

A few percentage points, as I have 
outlined them, may not appear to be 
important, until the dollarwise value 
which is involved is seen. 


aI aN. | 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in 
my remarks a table showing for certain 
States the dollar differential between 
the present law, the formula under the 
Senate bill now under consideration, 
and under my amendment. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


1954 allotments and amounts required to earn allotments compared with amounts required 


to earn 
62 percent pivot 


the same amounts under S. 2769 with 55 percent pivot and under S. 2759 with 


Allotment 
State 1954 

Connecticut.. 305, 213 
New York.. 1, 500, 901 
Maryland.. 337, 461 
Mississippi. 390, 250 
TE SERS O S EE ROR « 1, 006, 467 
isso’ 458, 723 
971, 555 
139, 013 
1, 730, 648 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, it will 
be noted that my amendment does not 
mitigate the effect of the population-per- 
capita-income formula for distribution 


of Federalfunds. It does not take away 
from low-income States to give to high- 
income States. By increasing Federal 
percentages for all the States, it helps 
everyone and will keep a number of 
States from having severe dislocations. 
The States simply will not have to put 
up quite so much of their own funds to 
earn their Federal allotments. What is 
more, my amendment does not increase 
the average Federal share of the pro- 
gram. In fact, it would leave the aver- 
age Federal share slightly less than at 
present. High-income States will still 
have reduced Federal shares, but not so 
radically reduced. Practically all low- 
income States will have their Federal 
shares increased. My concern, of course, 
is that the largest possible number of 
handicapped people should be rehabili- 
tated. I have no doubt that rehabilita- 
tion programs will grow more rapidly 
with the higher Federal matching per- 
centage which I have suggested in my 
amendment. In my judgment, it would 
be a great tragedy if the objectives of 
this proposed legislation should fail to be 
achieved because of an unrealistic ap- 
proach in financing the program. Iam, 
in fact, a little ashamed to say to the 
States, “We want to expand rehabilita- 
tion. We want you to rehabilitate more 
people than ever before. But while you 
are doing this, the Federal Government 
will be reducing its share of the total 
cost of the program.” 

There may be a time in the future 
when the Federal Government will be 
able to reduce its share of expenditures 
for rehabilitation. Certainly that time 
will not come until the rehabilitation of 
the handicapped is closer to being on a 
current basis. At present, as all Mem- 
bers of the Senate know, we are not even 
rehabilitating the annual increment of 
the handicapped, much less making any 


State fund required to earn same amount 
wi 


State fund 
required to 55 percent 72 percent maximum, 52 
earn 1954 pivot, percent minimum 
allotment 65 percent 
maximum, 
45 percent 62 percent 60 percent 
minimum pivot pivot 
160, 512 373,010 281, 712 305. 213 
950, 533 1, 834, 415 1, 385, 424 1, 500, 901 
306, 475 311, 520 234,110 254, 577 
231, 376 210, 000 151, 200 167, 249 
477,000 1, 006, 407 721, 560 700. 791 
245, 000 346. 150 269, 397 293, 280 
489, 500 647, 280 500, 480 523, 144 
59, 370 128, 304 96, 637 104, 870 
1, 191, 760 2, 125, 245 1, 474, 252 1, 662, 772 


substantial progress in the backlog of 
more than 2 million persons who could 
be rehabilitated. 

There is another consideration which 
we must recognize in this field of voca- 
tional rehabilitation. 

Mr. President, the social-security bill 
which has been passed by the House, and 
which will be before the Senate, contains 
a provision which requires the vocational 
rehabilitation agencies of the various 
States to examine all persons who are 
receiving benefits under the permanently 
and totally disabled clause of the Social 
Security Act. ; 

A person who today applies for or is 
receiving grants under the Social Secu- 
rity Act, by reason of being permanently 
and totally disabled, is automatically re- 
ferred to the State agency, in an effort 
to determine whether the person can be 
rehabilitated and returned to society as 
a useful, tax-contributing member, rath- 
er than to continue as a tax-consuming 
member of society. 

This will cause a great load to be 
placed upon the vocational rehabilita- 
tion agencies. It is a service which, 
of course, should be provided, because 
a person who qualifies as being perma- 
nently and totally disabled under the So- 
cial Security Act can be a tax consumer 
for the rest of his life. A small amount 
of money devoted to rehabilitate a per- 
son who is permanently and totally dis- 
abled, helping him or her to become a 
useful member of society, to become an 
employee or an employer, one who is 
earning tax dollars, can resuit in great 
savings. But it would mean a greatly 
increased burden on the rehabilitation 
program in all the States. 

We hear much to the effect that the 
States should assume a greater share 
of the program. Perhaps that is so. 
Whether for good or bad, a certain for- 
mula was established when the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act was first passed. 
We cannot now drastically revise this 
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without risking serious harm to the pro- 
gram in many States. 

President Eisenhower is the first Pres- 
ident I know of who has ever mentioned 
vocational rehabilitation in his state of 
the Union message. 

The President stated that we must 
expand our  vocational-rehabilitation 
services. I have seen it quoted that 
the President hopes to increase the 
number of persons who are being re- 
habilitated in the United States every 
year from 60,000 to upward of 200,000 
persons. I think that enunciates the 
President’s and the administration’s po- 
sition. But if we are going to have 
this expanding rehabilitation program, 
which the administration wants, and 
which I am sure the Members of Con- 
gress want, then it is no time to cut 
down on the Federal share to be used 
in support of the program. I would 
much prefer to see the additional 
amounts of money which the States and 
the Congress will provide for the pro- 
gram used to expand the service, rather 
than be required, as in my own State 
of Michigan, to double their State ap- 
propriation in order to hold the present 
program. If the State of Michigan, the 
State of Connecticut, the State of New 
York, or any other State, could use the 
additional money appropriated by the 
State to expand the program, then I 
would say we would be adhering to the 
mission which we say we are work- 
ing for—an expanded rehabilitation pro- 
gram, 

I wish to commend the committee for 
presenting a good overall bill. The phi- 
losophy of rehabilitation contained in 
the bill is sound. The main difference 
I have with the bill which the Senate 
is presently considering is with regard 
to the formula basis. The committee 
proposes 55 percent as the base or pivot 
point, whereas my amendment would 
increase that level to 62 percent. 

At the present time the House of Rep- 
resentatives is considering a bill similar 
in nature to that before the Senate, but 
the pivot point in the House bill is 62 
percent, the same that is provided in my 
amendment. 

It is true that there is provided a 
freeze, a floor, for 5 years, in the amount 
of Federal funds which will be appro- 
priated, so that it will not affect the 
States for another 5 years. That being 
true, since we are saying we want the 
States to assume more of the responsi- 
bility of the program, we admit that we 
are a little shaky or fearful when we set 
a freeze for 5 years. The House, in the 
bill before it, has set a floor equal to 
the 1954 level, for an indefinite period. 

I am not calling up my amendment to 
extend the 5-year freeze. I am not pro- 
posing an amendment to make the 
freeze permanent. However, when the 
distinguished Senator from Connecticut 
and his cohorts meet with the repre- 
sentatives of the House in conference 
on the bill—while they may put up a 
battle for the record—if they should 
have to yield and extend the period of 
the freeze to 10 years, or if they should 
have to yield and accept a permanent 
floor, the junior Senator from Michigan 
would not be disappointed, 
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Mr. President, I had intended to press 
my amendment. But I understand 
there has been more or less of a soften- 
ing process going on with the distin- 
guished chairman of the subcommittee. 
If he would accept my amendment and 
take it to conference, I would, of course, 
be very happy. 

I yield to my distinguished friend for 
his comment. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, I wish 
to tell the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan that I understand how thor- 
oughly he has gone into the matter. I 
realize the justice of the claim that the 
States which have been doing a good 
rehabilitation job appear to be pe- 
nalized. I am not sure that is so, I may 
say to the Senator from Michigan, when 
there is taken into consideration the 
situation which will exist at the end of 
the 5 years. However, we are going to 
have to go to conference with the House 
on the measure. The bill reported by 
the House will contain a 62-percent 
pivot point. I cannot help believing 
that the same result as that intended by 
the proposed amendment of the junior 
Senator from Michigan can be attained 
if the Senator will let us go to confer- 
ence and see what we can come out with 
in conference. We could probably be 
better armed, as it were, in the confer- 
ence—I having expressed my attitude, 
as I have—if the Senator would with- 
draw his amendment. I assure the Sen- 
ator that his views will be fully and 
properly presented at the conference 
with the House. 

Mr. POTTER. I thank the Senator 
from Connecticut for his assurance. I 
have a high regard for his sound judg- 
ment. I know that the weight of sound 
argument will prevail, and has prevailed, 
and that when he takes the bill to con- 
ference he will increase the pivot point 
from 55 percent to what I would consider 
to be a compromise, at 61 percent. 

A problem which disturbs me is the 
fact that, while there is provided a freeze 
for a period of 5 years, what happens 
in many legislatures, including our own 
Congress, is that the legislatures will 
wait until the fourth year, and then will 
be surprised to learn that in many cases 
they will have to appropriate consider- 
ably more money in order to maintain 
their present programs. 

To me, the conservation of human be- 
ings is much more important than the 
conservation of soil, mineral, and other 
material wealth. There is little concern 
expressed when there is before the Sen- 
ate a flood-control bill which will cost a 
half billion dollars, or a highway bill 
costing a billion dollars. There is little 
debate on such a bill, except that every 
Senator wants to take care of the pro- 
gram in his own State. There is before 
the Senate today a bill which provides 
for salvage work in every State of the 
Union for human beings who, with a lit- 
tle expenditure of funds, could be made 
useful, proud citizens again. The pro- 
gram of vocational rehabilitation will 
cost the Federal Government $23 mil- 
lion—$23 million as compared to half a 
billion dollars for flood control, river and 
harbors, and other works of that kind, 
valuable and necessary as they may be. 
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One of these days we shall have to take 
a new look at our rehabilitation pro- 
grams. We must look at the question 
with a little different perspective. We 
shall have to provide for a dynamic pro- 
gram. I can imagine the howls that 
would go up from some Senators if it 
were stated that we had to spend $50 
million on rehabilitation. But can one 
think of a greater conservation project 
than rehabilitating 200,000 people who 
become disabled every year? We are 
now rehabilitating only 60,000 a year. 
We are not beginning to keep up with 
the number who become disabled each 
year. So I hope we can look at the ques- 
tion with a new perspective and consider 
an overall dynamic program of rehabili- 
tation of which each Senator can be 
proud when he returns to his own State, 
and when he can talk about conserva- 
tion of human beings rather than con- 
servation of material things. 

Mr. President, I withdraw my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, I wish 
to express to the Senator from Michigan 
my profound thanks for his cooperation. 
He has always been cooperative. I can 
assure him that I feel his views will not 
lose any of their weight in being trans- 
mitted to the House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, to the committee amendment, 
I offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BUSH 
in the chair). The amendment to the 
committee amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the appropriate 
place in the committee amendment, it is 
proposed to insert the following: 

(a) The term “physically handicapped per- 
son”, as used in this act, means a person 
who, on account of congenital defect or 
deformity, or of injury or disease, or other 
physical or mental handicap, is substantially 
handicapped in obtaining or keeping em- 
ployment, or in undertaking work on his or 
her own account of a kind which, apart 
from such deformity, injury, disease, or 
mental condition, would be suited to his or 
her age, experience, and qualifications. 

(b) A person “totally disabled, unfeasible 
for rehabilitation”, means any person who is 
physically or mentally incapacitated to the 
point where he is unable to do any kind of 
work or care for himself. 

(c) Because, employers, and the public, 
even today, believe that using the word 
“disabled” connotes inability to do a job, 
and since the words “disabled persons” are 
used, indiscriminately, in both Senate and 
House bills, it is requested that the following 
amendment be adopted: 

“That, because of public misapprehension 
and misunderstanding, there has grown to be 
a belief that using the word ‘disabled’ to 
describe the handicapped, implies, and is 
generally believed to denote, inability to do 
a job, which situation is resented and de- 
plored by all handicapped and their friends, 
and causes great difficulty when handicapped 
are seeking employment, that, in these bills, 


the words ‘disabled’ or ‘disabled persons’ 
be stricken out, and in their place there be 
substituted the words 
capped persons'.”” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, the language of this amend- 
ment to the committee amendment is 
the most eloquent justification of it that 
can be made, 


“physically handi- 
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Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, as I 
understand the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Colorado to the committee 
amendment, although I was not able to 
hear all of it read, it simply states defin- 
itions, including a definition of those 
who are incapable, physically, of being 
rehabilitated. 

Mr. President, I strongly urge that 
the Senate reject this amendment to the 
committee amendent, because the com- 
mittee amendment, as reported, includes 
definitions, which also are covered in 
the report; and I urge thai those defini- 
tions not be changed. 

In this connection, I hope the Senator 
from Colorado will agree with me that 
the present language of the committee 
amendment is sufficiently clear. 

So, Mr. President, I ask the Senate not 
to change the definitions as now set 
forth in the committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Jonson] to the committee amendment. 


KING RANCH, TEXAS, ON RELIEF 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, yes- 
terday I placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor a letter from the Director of the 
Agricultural Credit Services, K. L. Scott; 
and in that connection I pointed out 
that the Department of Agriculture ex- 
tended relief in the amount of $32,585 to 
the famous King Ranch, in Texas. In 
the same statement I criticized that ac- 
tion and pointed out that last year Con- 
gress set up this relief program for the 
purpose of aiding destitute farmers who 
were caught in the drought situation 
and that the program was never in- 
tended to be a relief measure for million- 
aires. 

Today there came over the wire service 
a statement quoting Mr. Kenneth L. 
Scott, the assistant to Secretary Benson, 
who is in charge of this drought relief 
program. I now read from the wire- 
service item: 

The 1 million acre ranch bought 931 tons 
of cotton seed pellets under the program for 
$35 a ton—about half the Government’s in- 
vestment. 

K. L. Scott, assistant to Secretary Benson 
in charge of the drought control program, 
said he has “no feeling that anyone was 
doing anything irregular” in approving the 
sale. 


a * s s e. 

He said the two county committees in Kle- 
berg and Kenedy Counties which approved 
the sale did so because the ranch, like ad- 
joining areas, has been hard hit by drought. 
He said the committees, which had discre- 
tion over approving the program sales, were 
in no position to check the financial struc- 
ture of those applying for aid. 


Evidently, Mr. President, according to 
that dispatch, Mr. Scott, who is in charge 
of this program, feels that it is perfectly 
proper that King Ranch and other mil- 
lionaire ranchers be extended such 
relief. 

I have discussed this with Secretary 
Benson and it was my understanding he 
disapproved the granting of relief to 
this outfit or to similar dude ranchers. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Scott seems to take 
& different stand, and indicates that he 
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intends to continue making such grants 
under his authority to manage this 
program. 

Mr. President, Mr. Scott is one of the 
New Deal bureaucrats whom this ad- 
ministration ill-advisedly saw fit to carry 
over from the previous administration; 
and it is he who has outlined this absurd 
policy in the name of the administration. 

Mr. Kenneth L. Scott in 1949 was as- 
sistant production credit commissioner, 
at a salary of $9,706, in charge of the 
Production Credit Division of the Farm 
Credit Administration. 

In 1950 and 1951, he continued in that 
capacity, but at a salary of $9,800. 

In 1952, he was deputy production 
credit commissioner, in charge of the 
Production Credit Division of the Farm 
Credit Administration, at a salary of 
$10,800. He continued in that capacity, 
and at the same salary, in 1953. 

In 1954, Mr. Scott was promoted to 
director of the agricultural credit serv- 
ices, in the Office of the Secretary of 
Agriculture; and his salary was increased 
by $4,000, to $14,800. 

It is Mr. Scott, a holdover New Deal 
bureaucrat, who apparently is laying 
down the policy for the Department of 
Agriculture. He has laid down the pol- 
icy of a relief program for the million- 
aire ranchers, 

Unquestionably there are many thou- 
sand of more deserving farmers whom 
Mr. Scott could find in need of this as- 
sistance. It is such examples as this 
that discredit a well-intentioned pro- 
gram. 

This particular Texas ranch is re- 
ported to consist of more than 1 million 
acres and the owners have extensive rac- 
ing stables. I, as one member of the 
committee, did not vote for this bill with 
the intention that it should ever be used 
as a medium to provide relief for this 
type of operation. 

Today notice has also come over the 
news ticker to the effect that Gov. Allan 
Shivers has asked the Federal Govern- 
ment to keep alive its emergency live- 
stock feed program and provide aid in 
11 drought-stricken counties in Texas. 

Is this a request from the Governor 
of Texas for more relief for this famous 
Texas ranch? It is time for the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry to 
call for a reexamination of this program. 
The Secretary of Agriculture should fur- 
nish us with a complete list of all those 
millionaire ranchers to whom such re- 
lief has been extended—either in Texas 
or in other areas. 


EXTENSION AND IMPROVEMENT OF 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
SERVICES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2759) to amend the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act so as to pro- 
mote and assist in the extension and im- 
provement of vocational rehabilitation 
services, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
JOHNSON] to the committee amendment. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. PURTELL. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that the question before the 
Senate is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr, JOHNSON]? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. PURTSLL. The amendment 
deals with a change in definitions. I 
ask the Senate not to change the defini- 
tions in the bill. 

Mr. UPTON. Mr. President, I wish to 
join the Senator from Connecticut in 
urging that the pending amendment be 
not adopted. The bill had the careful 
consideration of the committee. It is 
too important to be rewritten on the 
fioor of the Senate. 

There was no essential difference in 
the committee with respect to any of 
the provisions of the bill. The difference 
which developed was chiefiy over the 
amount of appropriations to implement 
the bill. 

I had intended to speak at some length 
on the bill, but inasmuch as it is evi- 
dent that the bill will pass in some form, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks a statement which I have 
prepared on the subject. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR UPTON 


As a cosponsor of this bill to return more 
of our disabled people to jobs through which 
they can support themselves and their fami- 
lies, I want first to pay tribute to those whose 
labors have brought this measure before the 
Senate. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH}, 
as chairman of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, has shown keen interest and 
devotion to the public welfare in his guid- 
ance of the committee's work for improving 
the health of our people. The Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. PURTELL], as chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Health, has worked 
hard on this measure, and his efforts have 
contributed markedly to the production of 
this workable instrument for helping others 
to help themselves. All of the members of 
the subcommittee, especially, have made 
their contribution of hard and intelligent 
effort, and it is my feeling that they deserve 
the thanks of the Senate and of the Ameri- 
can people. 

In this bill we have a measure that is de- 
signed progressively to increase the number 
of disabled people rehabilitated into produc- 
tive work each year, from 60,000—as it stands 
now—to 200,000. This increase would be ac- 
complished over a 5-year period. 

When we reach that immediate goal our 
public program of vocational rehabilitation 
may be said truly to have made substantial 
progress in helping our disabled. 

We know that some 200,000 to 250,000 of 
our people come each year to the point where 
they need the services of rehabilitation in 
order to work—from congenital conditions, 
from the ever-increasing chronic illness that 
besets a population that steadily grows older, 
and from accidents and injuries of various 
kinds. 

If our public program of rehabilitation can 
be brought to the point where it returns 
200,000 to employment each year, we will for 
the first time be well on our way toward 
bringing this problem under reasonable con- 
trol. 

This bill attacks the problem in the right 
way. It calls for an increase in both Federal 
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and State support for this State-Federal 
partnership program. 

The bill goes further; it opens the door for 
the first time to counties and local com- 
munities to participate officially in the pub- 
lic program of rehabilitation. And that is a 
most important development—for, in the 
last analysis, disability is a problem and a 
liability to the community as much as to the 
State and the Nation. 

This is a very important provision, for we 
all know that the people at home, in our 
local communities, have to understand and 
believe in a program like this if it is going to 
achieve the greatest success. Here, we are 
opening the door for local action. Always 
before, the vocational-rehabilitation pro- 
gram has been operated by the State. As a 
result, many communities have not felt a 
sense of identification with the work, nor a 
responsibility for developing it to the point 
where it would more fully meet the needs of 
the disabled in the community. 

Of major significance also is the provision 
for research and training. Research will help 
us identify some of the problems much more 
accurately than has ever been possible. It 
will discover new methods of rehabilitation. 

The training provision will make it pos- 
sible to recruit and prepare larger numbers 
of men and women for the highly special- 
ized work of rehabilitation. There is a se- 
rious shortage of physical therapists, occu- 
pational therapists, speech therapists and 
physicians trained in the field of physical 
medicine. There are other shortages in the 
medical, counseling and employment fields 
that can be made up through recruitment 
and training. These skilled people must 
form the backbone of a rehabilitation pro- 
gram and it is a part of wisdom to begin 
now to prepare them for such work in ade- 
quate numbers. 

The bill also will stimulate States, com- 
munities and voluntary agencies progres- 
sively to expand and improve the facilities 
for rehabilitation—and they are in short sup- 
ply almost everywhere and inadequate in 
many places where they do exist. 

This bill takes the long-range view. It 
contemplates gradual increases in the num- 
bers rehabilitated and gradual increases in 
the financial support. 

It involves expenditures that are well 
within our capacity and the capacity of the 
States. The question, indeed, might well 
be asked: How we could afford not to re- 
habilitate our disabled people, rather than 
how we can afford to rehabilitate them? 

For we have clear-cut evidence that it 
pays to rehabilitate a disabled worker. It 
has been shown that, on the average, he will 
repay in Federal income taxes alone the 
Federal cost in the first three years after 
rehabilitation. Then he has many years 
ahead in which to make his rehabilitation 
return a clear profit to the Nation and to 
himself. His contributions to his State and 
community will be in proportion. 

In New Hampshire our vocational reha- 
bilitation program has been productive of 
much good. Our Commissioner of Public 
Welfare, James J. Barry, has advised me 
that last year 90 New Hampshire citizens 
were rehabilitated at an average cost of $448. 
Today, they are independent and self-sup- 
porting and earning an average of approx- 
imately $2,300 annually. 

We have thus seen that some of the dis- 
abled have been taken from the rolls of pub- 
lic assistance through vocational rehabili- 
tation—and we know that many more can be 
helped to leave these rolls. 

This is not a program that consists en- 
tirely of outgoing funds. The returns are 
great. And if the Nation got just an even 
break on its rehabilitated people—instead 
of a good profit—it would still be good busi- 
ness to make an independent individual of 
sray disabled man and woman in the Na- 

on. 
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For economic, as well as humanitarian, 
reasons, I am happy to cast my vote for S. 
2759. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. JoHNson] to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee a ques- 
tion. On page 47 of the bill, subpara- 
graph (d) reads as follows: 

(d) The term “workshop” means a place 
where any manufacture or hand‘work is car- 
ried on and which is operated for the primary 
purpose of providing remunerative employ- 
ment to severely disabled individuals who 
cannot be readily absorbed in the competi- 
tive labor market, 


I think the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee knows that for some time my fear 
has been that these workshops would be 
used merely as a means of providing 
palliative work for handicapped persons. 
My interpretation of the bill is that it is 
for the purpose of rehabilitation of the 
handicapped. I wonder whether the 
chairman of the subcommittee will give 
me an explanation of his understanding 
of that subparagraph. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, I am 
very much pleased that the distinguished 
Senator from New York has raised this 
question, because I think probably light 
needs to be shed upon it. 

I agree with the Senator from New 
York that it is not our desire to see these 
workshops established as workhouses, 
which is the interpretation given by 
some. I think we have made that rather 
clear on page 12 of our report, where we 
say: 

The committee has given serious consid- 
eration to the different opinions of witnesses 
during the hearings with regard to work- 
shops for the disabled and their functions, 
potentials, and limitations. It appears from 
the experience of many workshops which 
have operated successfully for several years 
that such facilities can and do serve a basic 
function in the rehabilitation program. 
This is particularly true when the workshop 
serves as an interim step in the rehabilita- 
tion process, leading to full employment in 
a competitive job. 


It is an interim step, not a stopping 
place in the rehabilitation process lead- 
ing to full employment in a competitive 
job. That is what the Senator from 
New York had in mind. That is what 
the Senator from Connecticut had in 
mind. The committee further stated: 

It is clearly intended in this legislation 
that any workshop provided for thereunder 
be conceived and operated principally as a 
creative force for restoring the handicapped 
person to the point where he is capable of 
“outside” employment in every case where 
this is possible. 


er that clear up the situation? 

LEHMAN. Yes. What I was 
ee of was that the term “workshop” 
would be understood to mean that the 
Government would put handicapped 
men and women in a workshop, give 
them a little job of embroidering, chair- 
making, or something of that kind, and 
keep them there the rest of their lives. 
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I believe that such work is necessary in 
many cases, but I believe it can be pro- 
vided by private agencies. It should not 
be provided by the Government. As I 
understand the bill, it provides only for 
Government operation. 

Mr. PURTELL. The Senator is cor- 
rect. What we have done is to try to 
spell out in our report the purpose of 
the bill. I know that the Senator from 
New York discussed the question with us 
in the hearings. I know how near to 
his heart the entire subject is. It is 
close to the hearts of all members of the 
committee. So the purpose is spelled 
out in the report. We are not creating 
workhousing. We hope to establish 
workshops which will be half-way houses 
in the process of integrating handi- 
capped persons into the economy. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, to 
the committee amendment I offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk and 
ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Minnesota to the committee amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the end of the 
bill it is proposed to insert the following 
new section: 

UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 

Sec. 5. The act entitled “An act to provide 
for the establishment of a national employ- 
ment system and for cooperation with the 
States in the promotion of such system, and 
for other purposes,” approved June 6, 1933 
(48 Stat. 113), as amended, is amended (1) 
in subsection (a) of section 3 by inserting 
after “gainful occupations,” in the first sen- 
tence of such subsection the following: “in- 
cluding employment counseling and place- 
ment services for handicapped persons,” and 
(2) in section 8 by inserting after the first 
sentence the following: “Such plans shall 
include provision for the promotion and 
development of employment opportunities 
for handicapped persons and for job coun- 
seling and placement of such persons, and 
for the designation of at least one person in 
each State or Federal employment Office, 
whose duties shall include the effectuation 
of such purposes.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
shall give a brief explanation of the 
amendment. The purpose of the amend- 
ment is to concentrate attention, in the 
State and Federal employment services, 
upon the employment of handicapped 
persons. A vocational rehabilitation 
program must have as its ultimate ob- 
jective the employment in normal indus- 
try, trade, and commerce of those who 
have been rehabilitated. 

At the present time the United States 
Employment Service fulfills a very im- 
portant need in our personnel practices 
by providing an available supply of em- 
ployees for industry. It is true that in 
some employment offices attention is 
given to the employment of handicapped 
persons, but it is also true that in most 
employment service offices little or no 
special attention is given to the place- 
ment of available handicapped workers. 
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I speak from some personal experience 
in this field, having been associated with 
the Employment Service. I recall very 
vividly the difficulties we had placing 
rehabilitated persons on jobs in normal 
private industry and private enterprise. 
The present Employment Act, to which 
this amendment would apply, does not 
provide for an overall national pattern 
for the employment of handicapped 
persons. My amendment would do that. 

Furthermore, it would place additional 
emphasis upon employment service of- 
fices for the assignment of specified and 
designated and qualified personnel, to 
place the physically rehabilitated or 
handicapped person in employment. I 
hope the chairman of the committee will 
accept the amendment. Only this after- 
noon, in the House, the chairman of the 
House Labor and Education Committee 
accepted an amendment similar to this 
amendment, which had been proposed by 
Representative SHEPPARD. It would seem 
to me that my amendment would great- 
ly strengthen the ultimate objective and 
purpose of the pending bill. I should 
like to have the comment of the Senator 
from Connecticut on the amendment. 
He has been doing an outstanding job on 
the bill, and I believe that he is ready 
to accept the amendment, but I should 
like to hear it from his own lips. 

Mr. PURTELL. I am ready to discuss 
it. I do not know about being ready to 
accept it. I appreciate what the Senator 
from Minnesota wishes to accomplish 
with his amendment, and I am in sym- 
pathy with him. This amendment, as I 
understand, would amend the Wagner- 
Peyser Employment Services Act, not 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Act. 

Its purpose seems to be to give the 
United States Employment Service spe- 
cific authority to provide counseling and 
placement services for handicapped 
persons. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. PURTELL. The committee is re- 
Juctant to include amendments to the 
Wagner-Peyser Act in the rehabilitation 
bill. If the United States Department 
of Labor feels that the Wagner-Peyser 
Act is inadequate for carrying on a com- 
plete program of placement services for 
all the people in this country who need 
such services, we believe that amend- 
ments to the Wagner-Peyser Act should 
be prepared and presented to the com- 
mittee, where they can be considered in 
a more deliberate manner. Certainly, 
the experience of the States in the place- 
ment of handicapped persons indicates 
that this is no emergency matter. Ac- 
cordingly, the committee would prefer 
that amendments to the Wagner-Peyser 
Act not be included in this bill. 

Let me say that I am in sympathy with 
the Senator’s desires in this matter. 
However, I do not believe the amendment 
should be attached to the pending bill. 
The Senator has informed the Senate 
that the House has accepted a similar 
amendment. Therefore, the amend- 
ment will be in conference. I assure the 
Senator from Minnesota that the chair- 
man will not object to the acceptance of 
such an amendment in conference. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the chair- 
man of the subcommittee. I should like 
to make a further brief observation. The 
amendment proposed by me is an amend- 
ment to the national employment serv- 
ices program of the Wagner-Peyser Act. 
I see no reason why the amendment 
should not be included in the pending 
bill. The very purpose of the vocational 
rehabilitation program under any legis- 
lative approach is to integrate the many 
services of the Federal and State gov- 
ernments into this activity. 

I should like to say that, although the 
pending bill is an improvement, and I 
commend the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee for bringing forth the pending 
bill, the real weakness of the measure, 
or of any measure in these fields, is that 
we never really integrate the various 
services into coordinated units. There 
are dozens of services directed toward 
vocational rehabilitation. I have spent 
many months in this work. I know 
whereof I speak. I can say with frank- 
ness and candor that the employment 
service is not directly concerned with 
the employment of physically handi- 
capped persons. I have met dozens of 
these fine people. I say that such a pro- 
vision as my amendment would provide 
is needed in the law. 

Since the Senator is aware of the fact, 
as I mentioned a moment ago, that the 
House has adopted such an amendment 
and that it will be in conference, per- 
haps there is no further need of pressing 
my amendment. I believe that we have 
an obligation to pattern the measure 
before us to the growing needs in this 
field. 

Mr. President, of course no emergency 
exists; that is true. But in the life of 
every person who is physically handi- 
capped there comes an emergency when 
he cannot get a job. I know what can 
be done in this area. I have seen city 
administrations and public health serv- 
ices place physically handicapped per- 
sons. I should like to tell the Senator 
from Connecticut that when I was chair- 
man of a board of public welfare we 
saved our city hundreds of thousands of 
dollars by placing physically handi- 
capped persons through a service we had 
set up specially designed for that pur- 
pose. In fact, we saved more money in 
that one service than in any other de- 
partment of government. Therefore I 
speak from intimate knowledge of the 
subject when I say that a placement 
service for rehabilitated persons will save 
money for the taxpayers, and that it will 
do something also for the industry that 
employs such persons. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. PURTELL. I have already ex- 
plained that the subject of the amend- 
ment really does not apply to a rehabili- 
tation bill and should not be presented 
to my subcommittee. It should be con- 
sidered by the full committee. Inasmuch 
as the Senator from Minnesota has in- 
formed us that the House has accepted 
a similar amendment, and since I have 
informed him—and I assume that I will 
be one of the conferees on the part of 
the Senate—that I will have no objection 
to the acceptance of the amendment in 
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conference, and, furthermore, frankly, 
because I do not believe the amendment 
ought to be attached to the pending bill, 
although it may come out of conference 
as a part of the bill, I wonder whether 
the Senator would not, with the knowl- 
edge that the House has accepted a 
similar amendment, withdraw his 
amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. With those words 
of the distinguished and able chairman 
of the subcommittee, my good friend 
from Connecticut, I withdraw my amend- 
ment, in the hope and, may I say, the 
realization that the amendment will be- 
come a part of the law. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will state the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Tennessee 
to the committee amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 41, after 
line 24, it is proposed to insert: 

Sec. 6. Preference for the installation and/ 
or operation of vending machines within 
Federal buildings shall be given blind oper- 
ators of vending stands within same Federal 
buildings. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. PURTELL. I should like to in- 
form the Senator from Tennessee that 
I have listened to the reading of the 
amendment and that, so far as I am 
concerned as chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, I shall be glad to take it to con- 
ference, to see what we can do with it 
in conference. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore] to the Committee 
amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, to 
the committee amendment I offer the 
amendment, which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Alabama to the 
committee amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 36, line 3, 
after the word “persons” it is proposed 
to insert the following new sentence: 

Three of the twelve appointed members 
shall be persons who are themselves phys- 
ically handicapped. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
hope the chairman of the subcommittee 
will listen to me a moment. I shall make 
my statement very brief. 

The amendment is simply a proposal 
that in the Advisory Council on Re- 
habilitation 3 of the 12 persons con- 
stituting the council shall be persons 
who are themselves physically handi- 
capped. It seemed to me that is a per- 
fectly reasonable and logical proposal. 
The committee proposal is that 6 of the 
12 members shall be from educational 
and medical institutions, and so forth. 
Certainly no one is more directly inter- 
ested in something actually being done 
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for the physically handicapped than are 
persons who belong to their ranks. It 
seems to me to be entirely reasonable for 
three of them to be from those ranks, 

I hope the chairman will agree to take 
the amendment to conference. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, I have 
not had an opportunity to give much 
consideration to the amendment, but I 
must say that I am in sympathy with 
the aim of the Senator from Alabama. 
I wonder if he has given complete 
thought to the implications involved. 
What we are trying to provide for is an 
advisory committee which will be help- 
ful in advising in the various fields 
where rehabilitation efforts will be made. 

It is true that those who need re- 
habilitation are aware of their needs, but 
we have got to find out how to meet 
those needs. I should very much dislike 
feeling that the Secretary would be 
tied down in such a way that 25 percent 
of the members of the Advisory Com- 
mittee would be persons as to whom 
she would have no selection insofar as 
their abilities were concerned, the only 
qualification being that they were phys- 
ically disabled. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I should certainly 
assume they would be persons who were 
competent and capable. The amend- 
ment would not change the objective at 
all. It is entirely possible that the six 
members to whom the Secretary is al- 
ready tied down will supply some of 
those disabled persons. Some of the 
leaders are persons who themselves are 
handicapped. It seems that considera- 
tion should be given to them in setting 
up the council, and that it would be easy 
to find three highly competent persons. 

Mr. PURTELL. I wonder if the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama would 
consider changing the wording so that 
it would not be a “must,” but rather in 
the form of a suggestion to the Secre- 
tary that the committee have on it 3 per- 
sons who are physically handicapped. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; I should be 
glad to accept that modification. 

Mr. PURTELL. If the Senator will 
accept that modification, I shall be very 
glad to take the amendment to con- 
ference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
does the Senator from Alabama propose 
to modify his amendment? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Why does not the 
Senator from Connecticut agree to take 
the amendment to conference and then 
work it out along the line which he has 
suggested? 

r Mr. PURTELL. Ihave no objection to 
hat. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SPARKMAN] to the committee 
amendment, 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
offer a very brief amendment which I 
send to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Alabama to the 
amendment of the committee, 
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The Cuter CLERK. At the proper 
place in the committee amendment it is 
proposed to insert: 

The joint resolution entitled “joint reso- 
lution authorizing an appropriation for the 
work of the President's Committee on Na- 
tional Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week,” approved July 11, 1949 (63 Stat. 
409) is amended by striking out “$75,000” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$225,000.” 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, this 
amendment would simply constitute a 
new section of the bill. I have heard the 
Senator from Connecticut make the ar- 
gument that the bill relates solely to re- 
habilitation, and he will probably make 
the same argument against this amend- 
ment. 

In 1949 a joint resolution was passed 
by the Senate upon which practically 
every Member of the Senate was listed. 
In other words, it was sponsored by prac- 
tically a unanimous Senate, and it was 
passed without opposition. It estab- 
lished a National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week, authorizing an ap- 
propriation of $75,000 a year for the pur- 
pose of publicizing it throughout the Na- 
tion and trying to get private industry, 
organizations in cities and States, and 
local governments to join in a program 
to give employment to physically handi- 
capped persons. 

I think everyone will admit that a 
tremendous job has been done, but the 
sum of $75,000 is not sufficient to pro- 
vide adequate publicity, certainly by the 
modern means we have, and under mod- 
ern prices. The proposal comes from 
the President’s committee itself, asking 
for an increase in that appropriation 
authorization, 

I, of course, acknowledge the fact that 
this amendment does not amend the Re- 
habilitation Act as such, but it fits in 
with it. It is a part of the program of 
trying to get employment for persons 
who are capable of rehabilitation. There 
will be no other opportunity, I am quite 
certain, during this session of the Con- 
gress to get the authorization through. 
We must get it through and get more 
money appropriated if the program is to 
be properly conducted. 

I wish the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee would take the amendment to 
conference, discuss it with the conferees 
of the House, and if an agreement can be 
reached, that will be fine, but if it can- 
not be reached, of course, I cannot help 
that. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. If in aiding the re- 
habilitation program we can step up our 
manpower, it will make us stronger in 
manpower and better able to compete 
with the tremendous preponderance of 
manpower which the Communist nations 
now have. In other words, if we can 
utilize men who are physically handi- 
capped to take the places of those who 
are physically able to fight, we shall 
have added to our manpower. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, The Senator is cer- 
tainly correct. 

Mr. President, I wish to pay my com- 
pliments to the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. PURTELL] for the 
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fine job he has done in presenting this 
bill. I believe the objective of the pro- 
posed legislation is to save manpower, to 
rehabilitate it, and to make use of it after 
it is rehabilitated. It will pay us, be- 
cause it will make possible greater pro- 
duction and, in the long run, will pay 
back the Government in the form of in- 
creased earnings and increased revenue, 
which, as I understand, is the principal 
objective of the proposed legislation. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. Is it not true that 
persons who are physically handicapped 
develop, after a period of time, certain 
other special abilities which enable them 
to do very delicate work? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; such persons 
become the finest workers in the world. 
I think every member of the committee 
which handled the bill will agree that 
that is true. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, I wish 
to state again, as I did before, that I 
agree with the Senator from Alabama in 
what he desires to have done; and I 
think I have indicated my willingness to 
cooperate with him in every way I can. 
However, the Senator is asking to have 
included in a rehabilitation bill a provi- 
sion which has no place in the bill. It 
relates to labor. 

I am most unwilling to accept the 
amendment, because the committee has 
had no opportunity to study it. It is not 
known whether $225,000 is the proper 
amount. No hearings have been held, 
and there has been no opportunity to 
enable the committee to understand the 
problem. It is not known whether twice 
that amount or anywhere near that 
amount is needed. 

I favor some increase; but whether 
the amount proposed by the Senator 
from Alabama is the correct figure or 
not, I do not know. I have had no in- 
formation, so far as this particular 
amendment is concerned. 

I shall be glad to join with the Senator 
from Alabama in submitting to the Sen- 
ate a resolution, to be referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, so that the question can be inves- 
tigated. When a study has been made 
of the problem, and the committee has 
some facts before it, action can then be 
taken. But I hope the Senate will not 
include such a provision in a rehabilita- 
tion bill, because it does not belong 
there. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Sparkman] to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendment in the nature of 
a substitute is open to further amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, fol- 
lowing the third reading of the bill, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the question of 
its passage. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. Mr. President, I shall, 


of course, vote for the bill, even though 
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I am deeply disturbed and distressed by 
the fact that, in my opinion, it is very 
inadequate. It marks some slight prog- 
ress, and we should rejoice in that fact. 
It is because of the slight progress, even 
though it is slight, that I shall vote for 
the bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in my 
remarks the supplemental views ex- 
pressed by five of the minority members 
of the committee, namely, the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray], the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS], 
and myself, setting forth the particulars 
which caused us to feel that the bill in 

its present form was inadequate. Ty 

There being no objection, the supple- 
mental views were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


SUPPLEMENTAL Views OF SENATORS LEHMAN, 
Murray, HILL, NEELY, AND DOUGLAS 


We have joined in reporting S. 2759 not 
because it a major advance in the 
field of vocational rehabilitation but because 
even the small progress projected by this 
legislation in dealing with the physically 
handicapped is desirable. It does authorize 
worthwhile new types of rehabilitation sery- 
ices and some personnel training opportu- 
nities. These improvements we are glad to 
support. 

However, we feel that the Senate should 
be fully aware of the fact that the enact- 
ment of this bill and the fullest utilization 
of its provisions during the next few years 
will not deal adequately with the massive 
human and economic problems of the phys- 
ically handicapped in the United States. 
The two most obvious shortcomings of this 
bill are (1) the relatively small numbers 
of physically handicapped which the con- 
templated program will rehabilitate, and 
(2) the inadequate provisions dealing with 
what is probably the single greatest bottle- 
neck in the entire national rehabilitation 
program—the lack of trained professional 
workers in the field. 


SCOPE OF PROGRAM 


In testimony presented before the Sub- 
committee on Health this year, representa- 
tives of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, as well as every other 
witness speaking to this bill, testified to the 
vast need for a meaningful expansion of 
existing programs dealing with the physi- 
cally handicapped. Secretary Hobby told 
the subcommittee: 

“There is a backlog of 2 million people at 
present in the United States who are dis- 
abled who could be rehabilitated. There are 
approximately 250,000 a year who are not 
taken care of by private organizations who 
could be rehabilitated. Of that number the 
Secretary's present program takes care of 
about 60,000. So that leaves about 190,000 
people who are added each year to the back- 
log.” 

In the face of this admission of the size 
of the problem, what did the Department 
recommend and what does this bill propose? 
In S. 2759 there would be a progressive in- 
crease in the number of persons to be re- 
habilitated each year, reaching a total of 
200,000 a year by 1959. According to the 
Department's own figures, this program, at 
its maximum, would rehabilitate fewer than 
the number who each year become disabled. 
This program would not approach the back- 
log of 2 million who are presently physically 
handicapped. 

Two objections are frequently heard -to 
proposals which would expand the program 
of vocational rehabilitation to a point where 
it could adequately deal with the problem 
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of the disabled. The first objection relates 
to the cost of a greatly expanded program, 
and the second is based upon the lack of fa- 
cilities and personnel to cope with the ex- 
pansion. Yet spokesmen for the Depart- 
ment, in their testimony, stressed the fact 
that the Federal Government more than re- 
coups its expenditures in this field from those 
who are rehabilitated as a result of savings 
in public assistance and in additions to the 
tax rolls. The total Federal-State cost of 
the expanded program, $209 million, would 
result in new tax revenues of more than 
that amount and in public assistance say- 
ings of approximately 3 times that figure. 
FACILITIES AND TRAINING OF PERSONNEL 
The second objection frequently heard in 
opposition to a greatly expanded Federal re- 
habilitation program emphasizes the need for 
Federal assistance in the training of qualified 


personnel in the field of vocational rehabili- 


tation and the expansion of educational fa- 
c‘lities to provide for such training. The 
fact that there is a pitifully small number 
of trained persons in this field was recounted 
many times during the course of the hear- 
ings. Fewer than 100 individuals trained to 
deal with the physically handicapped in the 
comprehensive medical and vocational tech- 
nique which is needed are available in the 
whole of the United States today. In the 
entire Federal-State rehabilitation program 
only 1,200 counselors are working with the 
disabled, and eyen under the limited ex- 
pansion proposed in S. 2759, 3,000 more 
counselors will be needed by 1960. 
Recognizing the need for personnel in this 


‘field, what does the Department and the 


pending bill recommend in this connection? 
Two sections refer to training. Under sec- 
tion 4, the Secretary is authorized to pay part 
of the cost of projects including training and 
traineeships. The Department contemplates 
requesting $1 million under this section for 
training purposes during the next fiscal year, 
and $144 million in succeeding years. Under 
section 7 of the bill, an additional half-a- 
million dollars may be requested to establish 
research fellowships and traineeships. These 
amounts are obviously inadequate to meet 
a personnel shortage which is the single 
greatest obstacle in the way of achieving a 
sizable reduction in the disabled population. 

In both the subcommittee and the full 
committee, an amendment was proposed to 
provide $5 million for grants to individuals 
to cover the cost of tuition and revenue ex- 
penses and for assisting institutions in the 
necessary expansion of facilities and person- 
nel in order to train qualified persons in the 
field of vocational rehabilitation. This pro- 
posal was rejected. We believe it should 
have been approved. 

Without encouraging, through substantial 
Federal assistance, the training of personnel 
in this fleld, no program to reduce the in- 
creasing number of physically handicapped 
throughout the country can produce the re- 
sults envisioned. Rehabilitating a handi- 
capped individual is often a long and com- 
plicated task. It requires substantially en- 
larged facilities which must be constructed. 
The training of professional persons in this 
area must also take time. Therefore, the 
Senate, if it undertakes to enact legislation 
to meet the real need for vocational re- 
habilitation, should emphasize, considerably 
more than is done in the bill as reported, 
the training of such personnel and the need 
for increased facilities in which to carry 
on the training. 

Finally, no matter how high the author- 
ization under the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act, as amended, the test of the Federal 
Government’s interest in the program is seen 
each year in the appropriations requested 
and approved. The amount appropriated 
annually in recent years for vocational re- 
habilitation, $23 million, is inadequate, a 
fact which is affirmed by virtually every in- 
dividual and agency in the field. Therefore, 
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even if this bill, in its present Inadequate 
form, is the best that can be approved at 
this session of Congress—and we support 
those improvements—we hope that the ad- 
ministration will at least ask Congress for 
substantially larger sums than have here- 
tofore been requested under existing author- 
izations, in order to meet a problem which, 
from the standpoint of sheer humanity as 
well as practical economic advantage, 
urgently demands much greater financial 
support than has been given in the recent 
past. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment, as amended. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as chairman of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, I wish to ex- 
press ‘publicly the appreciation of not 
only the members of the committee but 
also of all other Senators for the 
thoughtful presentation of the bill which 
has been made by our colleague, the 
distinguished Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. PURTELL]. Not only has the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut made an excep- 


tional presentation of the bill to the 


Senate today; but throughout the time 
when hearings were being conducted he 
did outstanding work. I thank him sin- 
cerely for his efforts. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
wish to compliment the distinguished 


‘Senator from Connecticut, who has 


helped to carry the bill through the Sen- 
ate. In particular, I desire to thank him 
for his consideration of those who had 
various questions and problems with re- 
spect to the bill. The Senator from Con- 
necticut was kind enough to accept an 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore] and myself, which 
was designed to preserve an opportunity 
for the blind to operate vending stands 
and vending machines in the public 
buildings. 

In order more clearly to set forth the 
difficulties which blind persons en- 
counter in maintaining the satisfactory 
operation of vending stands and vend- 
ing machines in conjunction with their 
already established small business, so 
that they can earn their own living, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed, 
following my remarks, a letter I have re- 
ceived from the Post Office Department, 
signed by Ormonde A. Kieb, Assistant 
Postmaster General. The letter states 
that it is the general policy of the Post 
Office Department not to permit the in- 
Stallation of vending machines in con- 
junction with concessions which are be- 
ing operated by the blind. 

In order to make a profit or to have 
successful operation of a concession to- 
day, vending machines, particularly 
those which dispense soft drinks, are 
necessary. 

The Post Office Department states 
that it now has a general policy of pro- 
hibiting the installation of soft drink 
vending machines, and other types of 
vending machines, in the post offices be- 
cause of the limited space. But then 


they go further and state that, regard- 
less of instances where there is adequate 
space in the post offices, it is still their 
intention not to waive the general policy. 

Thus, regardless of how unusual a case 
may be, the blind person is simply up 
against it, because of the general policy 
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of the Post Office Department not to per- 
mit the installation of such vending 
machines. 

In order to guide the committee of 
conference, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed at this point in the Recorp 
a letter dated July 6, 1954, which I have 
received from the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Hon. A. S. MIKE Monroney, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR Monroney: This is to ac- 
knowledge your letter of June 26 with fur- 
ther reference to the installation of a soft- 
drink-vending machine in the lobby of the 
post-office building at Lawton, Okla. 

The present restriction against the instal- 
lation of soft-drink-vending machines in 
post-office lobbies was adopted as a general 
policy in view of the congestion found to 
exist in most of our post-office buildings and 
the fact that vending-machine installations 
have a tendency to expand to permit the 
automatic sale of various types of merchan- 
dise, thus encroaching further on space avail- 
able for the public in its transaction of 
postal business. 

It is appreciated that there may be an 
occasional case where, because of the design 
of the building and the layout of the lobby, 
vending-machine installation in connection 
with a vending stand in the lobby would not 
create an objectionable condition. However, 
such an unusual case would not justify an 
exception from a general policy adopted to 
meet the overall interests of the postal estab- 
lishment. 

It is in line with this general policy that 
we have declined to approve the installation 
of a vending machine in connection with 
the operation of the vending stand in the 
lobby of the building at Lawton. 

Your reference to Public Law 732 is noted. 
You will recall that under the provisions of 
that law blind persons are licensed to oper- 
ate vending stands where, in the discretion 
of the head of the department or agency in 
charge of the building, such vending stands 
may be properly and satisfactorily operated 
by blind persons. The law further provides 
that the stands shall vend newspapers, pe- 
riodicals, confections, tobacco products, and 
such other articles as may be approved for 
each building by the custodian thereof and 
the State licensing agency. 

It seems evident that the restriction against 
the installation of vending machines for the 
sale ~f soft drinks is not contrary to the 
provisions of the law nor to the intent of 
Congress in enacting it. 

On the question of limiting opportunities 
for the blind under Public Law 732, I may 
say that this Bureau has cooperated fully 
with the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and the State licensing agencies 
in connection with authorizing vending 
stands for the blind in lobbies of post-office 
buildings and that there are now about 400 
of such stands being operated and provid- 
ing substantial incomes to the operators. 

Cordially yours, 
ORMONDE A. Kn, 
Assistant Postmaster General, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment, as amended. On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

‘ss Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
To. 
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Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment in the nature of 
a substitute, as amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the final passage of the 
bill. On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Durr], the junior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. McCarty], and the senior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] are 
ne*ssarily absent. 

If present and voting, the above Sen- 
ators would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHA- 
vez], the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Ervin], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
GILLETTE], the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Hennincs], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Russet], and the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SmaTHERS] 
are absent on official business. 

I announce further that if present and 
voting, the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Cuavez], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. GILLETTE], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN], and the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. SMATHERS], would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 82, 
nays 0, as follows: 


YEAS—82 

Aiken Goldwater McCarran 
Anderson Gore Millikin 
Barrett Green Monroney 
Beall Hayden Morse 
Bennett Hendrickson Mundt 
Bowring Hickenlooper Murray 
Bricker Hin Neely 
Bridges Holland Pastore 
Burke Humphrey Payne 
Bush Ives Potter 
Butler Jackson Purtell 
Ca Jenner Reynolds 
Carlson Johnson, Colo. Robertson 
Case Johnson, Tex. 5 
Clements Johnston, S. C. Schoeppe 
Cooper Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Cordon Kilgore Smith, N. J. 
Crippa Knowland Sparkman 
Daniel Kuchel Stennis 
Douglas Langer Symington 

0 Lehman Thye 
Eastland Lennon Upton 
Ellender Long Watkins 
Ferguson Magnuson Welker 
Flanders Malone Williams 
Frear Mansfield Young 
Fulbright Martin 
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NOT VOTING—14 


Byrd Gillette McClellan 
Chavez Hennings Russell 
Dirksen Kefauver Smathers 
Duff Kerr Wiley 
Ervin McCarthy 


So the bill (S. 2759) was passed. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the bill was passed 
be reconsidered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


PERSONAL STATEMENT BY SENATOR 
HUMPHREY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
should like to make a brief statement re- 
garding a letter I received under date of 
June 15, 1954, from Mr. Lloyd K. Neid- 
linger, United States Council of the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce, Inc. 
I ask unanimous consent that the letter 
be printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


UNITED STATES COUNCIL OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER 
or COMMERCE, INC., 
New York, N. Y., June 15, 1954. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator HUMPHREY: I have been 
interested in reading the reports of your 
excellent speech on the floor of the Senate as 
reported in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of 
June 8. 

I am reluctant to criticize in any way such 
an excellent plea for a liberal trade policy, 
but I think it is important to correct some 
misinformation which you somewhere ac- 
quired. 

On page 7817 you are reported as stating 
that representatives of the Soviet Union and 
Soviet trade delegations were honored guests 
at the Congress of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce held in Vienna in May 1953. 

This is quite incorrect. The ICC has no 
affiliate in the Soviet Union, and its members 
in 30 different nations all represent private 
enterprises which do not exist in the 
U. S. S. R. 

The Russian authorities in Vienna re- 
quested permission to send observers to the 
meetings of the Congress, and since it would 
have been extremely embarrassing if not dan- 
gerous for our Austrian hosts to refuse this 
request, it was granted and four Russian ob- 
servers attended the meetings without in any 
way participating in the discussions that took 
place. They were ignored rather than kon- 
ored. As a matter of fact, if they accurately 
reported the proceedings it must have 
shocked their Soviet masters to discover how 
little the business leaders of the world were 
at that time concerned with their inability 
to trade through the Iron Curtain. 

Unfortunately, I am afraid that the sub- 
sequent failure of the United States to open 
alternative trade channels has increased this 
concern to a marked degree. 

I offer this information only for the pur- 
pose of preventing your again associating 
the International Chamber of Commerce 
with those organizations that have been 
fooled by offers of the Soviet Union to en- 
gage in active international trade. 

Sincerely yours, 
LLOYD K. NEIDLINGER, 
Ezecutive Director. 


` Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 


his letter Mr. Neidlinger refers to a 
statement which I made on the fioor of 
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the Senate during debate on June 8. 
He calls my attention to what he be- 
lieves is an inaccuracy in my statement. 
I wish to assure the executive director 
of this organization that there was no 
intention on my part to indicate that 
the Soviet Union had been invited as a 
delegate to the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, held at 
Vienna in May 1953. 

My comment was directed to the fact 
that the representatives of the Soviet 
Union were present, and that while they 
were there they were making trade 
agreements, or attempting to line up 
trade agreements and to do business with 
the representatives of the other coun- 
tries. 

I ask unanimous consent that my re- 
ply to Mr. Neidlinger, dated June 28, 
1954, be printed at this point in the body 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

JUNE 28, 1954. 
Mr. LLOYD K. NEIDLINGER, 

Executive Director, United States Council 
of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. NEIDLINGER: I have your letter 
of June 15, and I want to thank you for 
writing me about my remarks in the Senate 
on June 8. I want to correct any possible 
misinterpretation of the position and aims 
of the International Chamber of Commerce. 
I was aware, of course, that the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce does not have 
an affiliate in the U. S. S. R., and I did not 
say, nor did I mean to imply, that the Soviet 
observers at the meetings in Vienna in May 
of 1953 were members of the International 
Chamber of Commerce. I am also pleased 
to learn from you that the Soviet observers 
were not there as honored guests. 

I have an extremely high regard for your 
organization and for the work you are doing 
in the vital field of foreign trade. As you 
may know from my past speeches, I am very 
anxious that our Nation adopt a more stable 
and liberal foreign-trade policy, for I think 
it is vital to the future of both our domestic 
economy and our foreign policy. I am also 
deeply concerned about the problem of East- 
West trade, and I have spoken on this sub- 
ject several times, both in the Senate and 
elsewhere. This concern led me to make 
the remarks I did on June 8. My intention, 
of course, was simply to warn once more 
against the possible dangers of more East- 
West trade in the face of our continued in- 
action on foreign-trade policy. 

Please accept my sincere apologies for any 
embarrassment my remarks may have caused 
you and please be assured of my warm sup- 
port and commendation for the efforts and 
aims of your organization. 

As you undoubtedly know, the issue of our 
future trade and other foreign economic 
policies is coming before the Senate this 
week. I intend to exert my best effort on 
behalf of the foreign-trade program origi- 
nally proposed to us by the administration, 
and I hope it may be possible to enact it. 
I hope also that we will see some action at 
this session on the critical issue of stimu- 
lating American investments abroad, for I 
believe this is vital to solving some of our 
balance-of-payments problems and our 
problems in underdeveloped areas. 

Thank you once again for writing me. 

Sincerely, 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
has always been my feeling that when- 
ever a Member of the Senate makes a 
statement which is in error, at least ac- 
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cording to the text of the Recorp, the 
least he can do is to correct the RECORD 
and to extend appropriate apologies to 
whoever may have been offended. I 
have attempted to do that today. 


COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, this 
very productive session of the Congress 
is entering its final weeks. Many major 
measures which have been enacted into 
law bear directly on our domestic affairs, 
as well as on our relations with other 
nations. The administration has good 
reason to be proud of the legislative rec- 
ord so far achieved during the 2d session 
of this 83d Congress. 

There is still pending, however, Mr. 
President, a matter of considerable im- 
portance. On Monday, June 28, the 
senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
THYE] addressed the Senate eloquently 
in behalf of Senate Resolution 213, 
which he submitted many months ago 
and which was referred on February 16 
to the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration. This resolution calls for, ac- 
cording to the present Select Committee 
on Small Business, the status of a regu- 
lar standing committee. 

It is significant, Mr. President, that 
every member of the present Select 
Committee on Small Business joined 
with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
THYE], its able chairman, in support of 
the resolution. It is even more signifi- 
cant, Mr. President, that since the reso- 
lution was submitted, a total of 49 Mem- 
bers of this body have stated in writing 
their firm intention of voting in favor of 
the resolution. 

As a member of the Select Committee 
on Small Business since its establish- 
ment in 1950, and as one of the original 
sponsors of this resolution, I can easily 
understand why so many Senators have 
expressed a desire to vote for the reso- 
lution, if given an opportunity to do so. 
It is with pardonable pride that the Sen- 
ate can view its recent record in matters 
pertaining to the welfare of the Ameri- 
can small-business man. When the se- 
lect committee was created, the Senate 
well knew that the committee’s respon- 
sibilities would be heavy and that its 
members would be called upon to make 
decisions affecting our entire national 
economy. Of the 4,200,000 business 
units that are now supporting our econ- 
omy, more than 4 million are classified 
as small business. How is it possible, 
Mr. President, to overstate the impor- 
tance of a committee that is charged 
with promoting the interests of about 95 
percent of all of the Nation’s commer- 
cial, industrial, and service-type business 
concerns? 

I shall not take time today to review 
the record of the Select Committee on 
Small Business. Its accomplishments 
and continuing objectives were clearly 
set forth by my colleague, the senior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. THYE], 
when he spoke so convincingly on June 
28 in support of Senate Resolution 213. 
I do want to call attention briefly, how- 
ever, to the terms of the resolution itself. 

The primary and single purpose of this 
resolution is to make the present Select 
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Committee on Small Business a standing 
committee. And although the language 
of the resolution expressly states that 
“No proposed legislation shall be referred 
to such committee and such committee 
shall not have power to report by bill or 
otherwise have legislative jurisdiction,” 
far more than a mere change in the title 
of the committee is implied. If adopted, 
the resolution will serve notice, by the 
most eloquent means available to this 
body, that the United States Senate 
recognizes that our more than 4 million 
small independent enterprises constitute 
the bedrock foundation upon which rest, 
in any final accounting, our national 
welfare, and perhaps, even our ability to 
survive. 

We must not make the mistake of 
taking for granted our free-enterprise 
system. Those inclined to complacency 
need only observe the increase in recent 
months in the rate of concentration in 
the automobile manufacturing field, to 
realize the ever-present threat to small 
independent enterprises. Only this week 
it became known that one of the largest 
producers of automobiles and trucks has 
started a campaign to capture a larger 
share of the accessory and replacement 
parts market. It is too early to tell what 
effect this will have on the 400 smaller 
manufacturers of accessories and parts. 
Some may very well go under. 

In almost every segment of our overall 
economy there is an inherent tendency 
for the larger elements to expand at the 
expense of the smaller units. Mergers 
and outright acquisitions are a daily 
occurrence. That is why to foster an 
economic situation favorable to the birth 
and growth of new small business units, 
so that they may contribute their share 
of goods and services to the perpetuation 
of our free-enterprise economy and the 
enrichment of our way of life, should be 
one of the primary concerns of the 
Congress. 

Because of the vast majority of its 
numbers and the vital role it plays as 
a dynamic force within our economy, 
small business is entitled to be repre- 
sented within the Senate by a committee 
equal in organizational stature to the 
standing committees having responsibil- 
ities affecting other broad segments of 
our national welfare. Therefore, I hope 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration will bring Senate Resolution 213 
to the floor, for consideration by the 
Senate as a whole. Iam convinced that 
if this resolution to create a standing 
committee on small business is pre- 
sented to the Senate for action, the vote 
in favor of the resolution will be over- 
whelming. 


DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS PROPERTY 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar 1549, Senate 
bill 3243, to amend the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
as amended, to extend until June 30, 
1955, the period during which disposals 
of surplus property may be made by 
negotiation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GOLDWATER in the chair). The question 
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is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from California. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, there is 
no controversy regarding this bill. In 
reporting the bill, the committee was 
unanimous. 

The Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH] 
of our committee, was chairman of the 
subcommittee which held hearings on 
the bill. 

I may say that yesterday or the day 
before, I conferred with the majority 
leader and the minority leader on this 
bill. So far as I know, there is no 
opposition to it. 

If any Senator has any questions to 
ask about the bill, I am sure that the 
Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH] will 
be happy to answer them. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate now proceed to the consideration 
of House bill 9232, the companion bill to 
Senate bill 3243, so that the Senate may 
act on the House bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be read by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
9232) to amend the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
as amended, to extend until June 30, 
1955, the period during which disposals 
of surplus property may be made by 
negotiation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Maine? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
9232) to amend the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
as amended, to extend until June 30, 
1955, the period during which disposals 
of surplus property may be made by 
negotiation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to amendment. If there be 
no amendment to be proposed, the ques- 
tion is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, Senate bill 3243 is indefi- 
nitely postponed. 


MANAGEMENT OF THE EXPORT- 
IMPORT BANK OF WASHINGTON, 
ETC. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, let me 
say that I am about to move that the 
Senate proceed to consider Calendar 
1636, Senate bill 3589, to provide for the 
independent management of the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington under a 
board of directors, and so forth. My 
purpose is to have the bill made the un- 
finished business, but the intention is 
not to have action taken on the bill un- 
til tomorrow. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I now move 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of Senate bill 3589, to provide for 
the independent management of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washington under 
® board of directors, and so forth. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be read by title, for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3589) to provide for the independent 
management of the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington under a board of di- 
rectors, to provide for the representation 
of the bank on the National Advisory 
Council on International Monetary and 
Financial Problems and to increase the 
bank’s lending authority. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from California. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
am about to move that the Senate take 
a recess until tomorrow, at 12 o'clock, 
noon. 

Let me say that the plan is to have the 
Senate take up, on tomorrow, a number 
of bills regarding which I gave notice 
earlier in the day. Let me also state 
that in the case of many of those bills, 
the Senate has had notice about them 
for a considerable time. 

However, for the benefit of the Senator 
from Oregon, I will state that the Atomic 
Energy Commission bill will not be taken 
up until the first of next week. I under- 
stand that the hearings, if they are not 
already available, will be available by 
tomorrow; and the report should be 
available before the end of the week. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California state the bills 
he has in mind calling up tomorrow? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes, I shall be 
glad to repeat the statement. 

The unfinished business is Calendar 
1636, Senate bill 3589, providing for the 
independent management of the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington under a 
board of directors, and so forth. Fol- 
lowing it, we shall take up Calendar 1620, 
Senate bill 3344, amending the mineral 
leasing laws and mining laws; Calendar 
1621, Senate bill 2380, amending the 
Mineral Leasing Act of 1920; Calendar 
1622, Senate bill 2381, also amending the 
Mineral Leasing Act of 1920; Calendar 
1665, Senate bill 3681, authorizing the 
Civil Service Commission to make avail- 
able group life insurance for civilian of- 
ficers and employees in the Federal serv- 
ice; and then we shall probably—it de- 
pends on how much progress we make 
tomorrow on those bills—either begin 
the consideration of or make the unfin- 
ished business, to be taken up on Friday, 
Calendar 1719, House bill 9242, relating 
to construction at military and naval in- 
stallations. 

I also expect to call up on tomorrow 
the conference report on the lease-pur- 
chase bill; I expect to call up that con- 
ference report shortly after the Senate 
meets on tomorrow. I also expect to call 


up, as soon as it is ready, the conference 
report on the housing bill. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield to me? 

Mr. ENOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I notice the majority 
leader has not included in the list Cal- 
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endar 1634, House bill 5173, providing for 
the establishment and maintenance of a 
reserve in the Federal unemployment ac- 
count, to be available for advances to 
the States, and so forth. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is true; and 
the reason why I have not included that 
measure is that the chairman of the 
committee has asked that it not be called 
up until Friday. We are planning to call 
it up on Friday. 

Also let me state for the information 
of the Senate—and I know this state- 
ment will be received with enthusiasm— 
that there will be a session of the Senate 
on Saturday of this week. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, I wish to 
state that I hope the calendar commit- 
tees on both sides of the aisle will be pre- 
pared to have a call of the calendar of 
measures to which there is no objection, 
beginning where the last call of the cal- 
endar concluded. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California yield to me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I wish to point out that 
we do not have on our desks a committee 
report on Calendar 1719, House bill 9242, 
relating to construction at military and 
naval installations, which the Senator 
from California stated he would like to 
have taken up by the Senate on to- 
morrow. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think what I said 
was that I thought we would make it the 
unfinished business tomorrow evening, 
before the Senate takes a recess on to- 
morrow, and to have the Senate pre- 
pared to act on the bill on Friday. 

Mr. LONG. My point is that the bill 
entails approximately $1 billion of ex- 
penditures; and in my judgment the bill 
contains many items that are com- 
pletely wasteful. Thus, Mr. President, 
those of us who would like to point out 
to the Senate where we believe there 
would be enormous waste in that pro- 
gram will not be in a position to do so, 
inasmuch as the committee report is not 
available. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, let 
me say to the Senator from Louisiana 
that the committee report on Calendar 
1719, House bill 9242, relating to con- 
struction at military and naval installa- 
tions, is now availabie to each Senator 
who will request a copy of the report. It 
is Report No. 1707. 

I have tried to be very fair, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in not calling up any important 
measure—in fact, so far as I am able to 
do so, in not having called up any meas- 
ure at all—unless the Senate had a re- 
port on the measure, if there was to be a 
report on it. Of course, there may be no 
reports in the case of some very minor 
bills. 

However, in the case of any measures 
of the nature of Calendar 1719, House bill 
9242, reports are available. 

So I urge the careful study, scrutiny, 
and prayerful observation by each Sen- 
ator of the committee reports. 

Mr. LONG. As the Senator well 
knows it is difficult to obtain all the in- 
formation one desires from a report ona 
bill of this sort. I have had some expe- 
rience with military construction bills. 
We usually find the justification sheets 
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for the various items, involving expendi- 
tures from $1,000 to $1 million, stacked 
2 or 3 feet deep. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The distinguished 
Senator spoke to me some time ago and 
asked that the bill be not called up in his 
absence. He has returned. We are glad 
to have him here. The report is avail- 
able. So I hope to call up the bill for 
consideration either late tomorrow or 
on Friday. 

Mr. LONG. I thank the Senator. 


RECESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, if 
there be no further business, I move that 
the Senate stand in recess until 12 
o'clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and at 6 
o’clock and 21 minutes p. m., the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, July 8, 1954, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate July 7 (legislative day of July 2) 
1954; 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

James C. Worthy, of Illinois, to the posi- 

tion of Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
UNITED STATES CIRCUIT JUDGE 

Elbert Parr Tuttle, of Georgia, to be 
United States circuit Judge, fifth circuit, to 
fill a new position. 

JUDGE OF THE UNITED STATES CUSTOMS COURT 

David John Wilson, of Utah, to be judge of 
the United States Customs Court, vice Wil- 
liam P. Cole, Jr., elevated. 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 

Merrill D. White, of Florida, to be collector 
of customs for customs collection district 
No. 18, with headquarters at Tampa, Fla., to 
fll an existing vacancy. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate July 7 (legislative day of 
July 2), 1954: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

William F. Tompkins, of New Jersey, to 
be an Assistant Attorney General. 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 

Charles E. Whittaker, of Missouri, to be 
United States district judge for the western 
district of Missouri. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 

Raymond Del Tufo, Jr., of New Jersey, to 
be United States attorney for the district of 
New Jersey. 

B. Hayden Crawford, of Oklahoma, to be 
United States attorney for the northern dis- 
trict of Oklahoma. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, JuLy 7, 1954 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


God of all goodness, we are again com- 
ing unto Thee in the fellowship of 
prayer, beseeching Thee to inspire us 
with Thy spirit and to bestow upon us 


the blessings of the larger and more 
abundant life. 
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Hear us as we daily remember in our 
petitions our President, our Speaker, the 
Members of Congress, and all who are 
charged with the responsibility of ad- 
ministering the affairs of Government. 

Grant that they may seek and follow 
sincerely and eagerly the ways which 
Thou hast marked out for us. Encour- 
age and uphold them with the assurance 
of divine counsel as they labor to build 
the kingdom of righteousness. 

Fill our minds and hearts with great 
hopes and open unto us a vista to that 
glorious day when men everywhere shall 
be delivered from the bondage of hatred 
and fear and live together in peace and 
good will. 

In Christ’s name we pray. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Ast, one of its clerks, announced that the 
Senate had passed without amendment 
bills of the House of the following titles: 


H. R. 1948. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Fung Hwa Liu Lee; 

H. R. 2404. An act for the relief of Tibor 
Horanyi; 

H. R. 2406. An act for the relief of Andor 
Gellert; 

H. R. 2427. An act for the relief of Annie 
Litke; 

H. R. 2683. An act to amend section 12 of 
the Alaska Public Works Act, approved Au- 
gust 24, 1949 (63 Stat. 629) ; 

H. R. 2875. An act for the relief of Dr. 
James K-Thong Yu; 

H. R. 2907. An act for the relief of Elizabeth 
Just Mayer; 

H. R. 3908. An act for the relief of Sister 
Iolanda Sita, Sister Guerrina Brioli, Sister 
Pasqualina Coppari, Sister Anna Urbinati, 
Sister Ida Raschi, and Sister Elvira P. Men- 
carelli; 

H. R. 4510. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Helen Kon; 

H. R. 4747. An act for the relief of Gio 
Batta Podesta; 

H. R. 5265. An act for the relief of Mar- 
garete Hohmann Springer; 

H. R. 5355. An act for the relief of Eva 
Gyori; 

H. R. 5620. An act to remove clouds on the 
titles of certain lands in Colorado; 

H. R. 5684. An act for the relief of Walter 
Kuznicki; 

H. R. 5820. An act for the relief of Michael 
K. Kaprielyan; 

H. R. 5842. An act for the relief of Viktor 
R. Kandlin; 

H. R. 6478. An act for the relief of Nick 
Joseph Beni, Jr.; 

H. R. 6636. An act for the relief of Gregory 
Harry Bezenar; 

H. R. 7146. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue a patent in fee 
to John McMeel No. 1; 

H. R. 7913. An act to convey by quitclaim 
deed certain land to the State of Texas; 

H. R. 8538. An act to provide for the reyo- 
cation or denial of merchant marine docu- 
ments to persons involved in certain nar- 
cotics violations; and 

H. R. 9340. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of the federally owned lands which 
are situated within Camp Blanding Military 
Reservation, Fla., to the armory board, 
State of Florida, in order to consolidate own- 
ership and perpetuate the availability of 
Camp Blanding for military training and 
use. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
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which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 


H. R. 4854. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct, operate, 
and maintain the irrigation works compris- 
ing the Foster Creek division of the Chief 
Joseph Dam project, Washington; 

H. R. 5578. An act for the relief of Hatsuko 
Kuniyoshi Dillon; 

H. R. 6412. An act to preserve the eligi- 
bility of certain veterans to dental out- 
patient care and dental appliances; 

H. R. 6893. An act to provide for a payment 
to the Shoshone Irrigation District of a share 
of the net revenues from the Shoshone power- 
plant, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7125. An act to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act with respect 
to residues of pesticide chemicals in or on 
raw agricultural commodities; 

H. R. 7468. An act to amend certain pro- 
visions of part II of the Interstate Commerce 
Act so as to authorize regulation, for pur- 
poses of safety and protection of the public, 
of certain motor-carrier transportation be- 
tween points in foreign countries, insofar 
as such transportation takes place within 
the United States; 

H. R. 8247. An act to provide for the resto- 
ration and maintenance of the United States 
ship Constitution and to authorize the dis- 
position of the United States ship Constella- 
tion, United States ship Hartford, United 
States ship Olympia, and United States ship 
Oregon, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 9005. An act to continue the effec- 
tiveness of the act of July 17, 1953 (67 Stat. 
177). 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills, joint resolutions, 
and concurrent resolutions of the follow- 
ing titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 


S. 37. An act to amend the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act of 1938, as amended; 

S. 738. An act for the relief of Maria Busa; 

S. 906. An act to establish the finality of 
contracts between the Government and com- 
mon carriers of passengers and freight sub- 
ject to the Interstate Commerce Act; 

S. 1074. An act for the relief of Isaac Glick- 
man, Reghina Glickman, Alfred Cismaru, and 
Anna Cismaru; 

S. 1512. An act for the relief of Esther Cor- 
nelius, Arthur Alexander Cornelius, and 
Frank Thomas Cornelius; 

S. 1763. An act to amend section 4482 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended (46 
U. S. C. 475), relating to life preservers for 
river steamers; 

S. 2287. An act for the relief of George 
Scheer, Magda Scheer. Maria Scheer, Thomas 
Scheer, and Judith Scheer; 

S. 2295. An act for the relief of Irma 
Mueller Koehler Cobban; 

S. 2338. An act for the relief of Madaline 
Margaret Smith; 

S. 2363. An act for the relief of Dr. Mien 
Fa Tchou and his wife, Li Hoei Ming Tchou; 

S. 2448. An act for the relief of Frantisek 
Vyborny; 

S. 2607. An act for the relief of Faustino 
Achaval Aldecoa and his wife, Carmen 
Achaval (nee Cortabitarte) ; 

S. 2701. An act to establish a family court 
in and for the District of Columbia; 

S. 2745. An act to provide for the termina- 
tion of Federal supervision over the property 
of the Klamath Tribe of Indians located in 
the State of Oregon and the individual 
members thereof, and for other purposes; 

S. 2864. An act to approve the amendatory 


‘repayment contract negotiated with the 


North Unit irrigation district, to authorize 
construction of Haystack Reservoir on the 
Deschutes Federal reclamation project, and 


for other purposes; 
S. 3145. An act for the relief of Bonita Lee 
Simpson; 
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S. 3284. An act to provide for the deposit 
of savings of enlisted members of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 3433. An act for the relief of Andreja 
Glusic; 

S. 3466. An act to provide for two addi- 
tional Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, respectively; 

S. 3514. An act for the relief of Mrs. Oveida 
Mohrke and her son, Gerard Mohrke; 

S. 3532. An act to provide for the partition 
and distribution of the assets of the Ute In- 
dian Tribe of the Uintah and Ouray Reserva- 
tion in Utah between the mixed-blood and 
full-blood members thereof; and for the 
termination of Federal supervision over the 
property of the mixed-blood members of 
said tribe; to provide a development program 
for the full-blood members of said tribe; and 
for other purposes; 

S. 3539. An act to further amend title II of 
the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as 
amended, to provide for the computation of 
reenlistment bonuses for members of the uni- 
formed services; 

S. J. Res. 67. Joint resolution to repeal cer- 
tain World War II laws relating to return of 
fishing vessels, and for other purposes; 

S. J. Res. 140. Joint resolution to establish 
a Commission for the celebration of the 200th 
anniversary of the birth of Alexander Hamil- 
ton; 

S. J. Res. 147. Joint resolution to establish 
the Woodrow Wilson Centennial Celebration 
Commission, and for other purposes; 

S. J. Res. 149. Joint resolution designating 
the month of September 1955 as John Mar- 
shall Bicentennial Month, and creating a 
Commission to supervise and direct the ob- 
servance of such month; 

S. J. Res. 169. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica to proclaim the first Sunday of each 
month for a period of 12 months for prayer 
for people enslaved behind the Iron Curtain; 

S. J. Res. 170. Joint resolution to approve 
the conveyance by the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority of certain public-use terminal prop- 
erties now owned by the United States; 

S. Con. Res. 85. Concurrent resolution to 
authorize the adoption and use of Official 
seals by the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the President pro tempore of 
the Senate; and 

S. Con. Res. 92. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the suspension of deportation in the 
case of certain aliens. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

S. 2728. An act to authorize the collection 
of indebtedness of military and civilian per- 
sonnel resulting from erroneous payments, 
and for other purposes, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H. R. 303) entitled “An act to 
transfer the maintenance and operation 
of hospital and health facilities for 
Indians to the Public Health Service, and 
for other purposes,” disagreed to by the 
House; agrees to the conference asked 
by the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. WATKINS, Mr. DworsHak, Mr. 
KUCHEL, Mr. ANDERSON, and Mr. LENNON 
to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had ordered that the Senator 


from Utah, Mr. WATKINS, be appointed a 
conferee on the bill H. R. 5731, an act to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
construct, operate, and maintain certain 
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facilities to provide water for irrigation 
and domestic use from the Santa 
Margarita River, Calif., and the joint 
utilization of a dam and reservoir and 
other waterwork facilities by the De- 
partment of the Interior and the De- 
partment of the Navy, and for other pur- 
poses, in place of the Senator from 
Nebraska, Mr. Butler, deceased. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had ordered that the Senator 
from California, Mr. KUCHEL, be ap- 
pointed a conferee on the bill S. 3378, an 
act to revise the Organic Act of the 
Virgin Islands of the United States, in 
place of the Senator from Nebraska, Mr. 
Butler, deceased. 


SLIP LAW, INTERNAL REVENUE 
CODE OF 1954 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I offer a privileged resolution (H. 
Con. Res. 250) and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the concurrent reso- 
lution, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed 12,590 additional copies of the slip 
law for the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, 
of which 2,475 copies shall be for the use 
of the Senate, 500 copies for the use of the 
Committee on Finance, 6,615 copies for the 
use of the House of Representatives, and 
3,000 copies for the use of the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 


The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 


SOIL CONSERVATION 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table, the bill (H. R. 6788) to authorize 
the Secretary of Agriculture to cooper- 
ate with States and local agencies in the 
planning and carrying out of works of 
improvement for soil conservation, and 
for other purposes, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, disagree to the Senate 
amendments and ask for a conference 
with the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none and appoints the following con- 
ferees: Messrs. HOPE, AUGUST H. ANDRE- 
SEN, HILL, COOLEY, and POAGE. 


CONFEREES ON HOUSING BILL, 
H. R. 7839 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the gentleman 
from Texas, Mr. PATMAN, to be excused 
from serving as a conferee on the bill, 
o 7839, the so-called Housing Act of 
1 - 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The The Chair appoints 
the gentleman from Alabama, Mr. 


RAINs, to serve on the conference com- 
mittee on the bill, H. R. 7839, the so- 
called Housing Act of 1954, and the Sen- 
ate will be notified accordingly. 
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THE WHITTEN RIDER 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include therewith a 
statement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this moment to extend into 
the Recorp a condensed statement of 
my testimony in connection with the 
Whitten rider. Actually this is Public 
Law 257 of the 82d Congress, section 
1310. I think that clearly I was able to 
show the committee that within the 
limits fixed within the rider the Com- 
mission has authority to do most any- 
brew it wishes to meet individual prob- 
ems. 

Those Members who have discussed 
this matter with me I hope will look at 
today’s Recorp, for you will see there a 
statement of why the rider was first 
written; a statement of what the Com- 
mission can do under the rider, and fur- 
ther absolute evidence that the Com- 
mission can, if it wishes, do everything 
it says it wants to do under the terms 
of the rider. Instead of that, the Com- 
mission is demanding that Congress re- 
peal all controls. 

I hope you will read this matter in the 
RECORD. 

The statement follows: 

CONDENSED STATEMENT OF TESTIMONY OF 
CONGRESSMAN JAMIE L. WHITTEN BEFORE 
COMMITTEE ON Post OFFICE AND CIVIL 
SERVICE 

SECTION 1310, PUBLIC LAW 257, 82D CONGRESS, 
THE SO-CALLED “WHITTEN RIDER"—WHY WE 
HAVE IT 
The records of the Civil Service Commis- 

sion show that during World War II the 
average grade in all Government was upped 
more than one full grade. At $400 per posi- 
tion, that means an extra annual cost now 
of more than $800 million each year for posi- 
tions in the classified service alone. 

At the time the Whitten rider was writ- 
ten, the Commission was continuing to call 
examinations, establishing registers, and 
filling jobs permanently, while millions of 
our young men were in the service and un- 
able to even take the examinations. Only 
by writing the rider and thereby forcing an 
agreement were we able to get the Commis- 
sion to hold such jobs open. At that time 
if an employee was called into military serv- 
ice his job was filled permanently behind 
him and only by writing the law were we able 
to stop that practice. 

What can be done under the Whitten rider? 
The Whitten rider authorizes several hun- 

dred thousand more permanent appoint- 

ments than the Civil Service Commission 
has authorized. It sets a limit for the whole 

Government and not for each department 

or agency. 

The Whitten rider authorizes more perma- 
nent employees than Mr. Young, Chairman 
of the Civil Service Commission, says would 
be possible under his proposed plan. 

There is nothing in the Whitten rider to 
prevent Mr. Young putting his proposed plan 
into effect now. 

The Whitten rider calls for temporary ap- 
pointments only as it may be necessary to 
stay within the total number of permanent 
employees we had September 1, 1950. 

Since the rider was passed the total num- 
ber of permanent employees has never been 
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up to the ceiling and the number is now sev- 
eral hundred thousand below that ceiling. 

The Civil Service Commission is now au- 
thorizing permanent reinstatements, where 
the employee is out not more than 1 year 
and where he is out because of a reduction 
in force—and it is the Commission which 
limited the time and the basis of being out. 

The Civil Service Commission can author- 
ize permanent promotions now even when 
such promotion would increase the total 
number in that grade in that department 
or agency—if the department head shows the 
need for such addditional job on a perma- 
nent basis and the Civil Service Commission 
authorizes a permanent appointment to it. 

The Civil Service Commission is even au- 
thorized to make exceptions to the provisions 
of the rider in meritorious cases and to pre- 
vent hardship. 

The Civil Service Commission is given a 
mandate by the rider to keep promotions on 
an orderly basis and is called on to preserve 
the average grade and salary. In meeting 
these objectives the Commission is given the 
widest latitude to meet individual cases or 
individual problems of departments and 
agencies. 

The Commission can do now what it says 
it wants to do—and it can do it under the 
terms of the Whitten rider. 


Leave 


Notwithstanding misleading headlines, the 
Whitten rider has nothing in the world to 
do with leave. 

Retention 


The retention system is set up by regula- 
tions of the Civil Service Commission. It is 
the Commission which sets up the various 
categories and the order of priority within 
the requirements of law as to veterans’ pref- 
erence. 

The Whitten rider does not modify, re- 
peal, change, or mention retention. 

The various indefinite, temporary-indefi- 
nite, and so forth, classifications set up by 
the Commission apparently were set up to 
place such employees in the retention cate- 
gory that the Commission wished them to 
be in. 

If the Congress were to direct that all 
employees be made permanent right now, 
under the Whitten rider, the Commission 
would presumably put them in the same 
retention slot they are now in, for the Com- 
mission put them where they are now. 

Cases of veterans have been cited by the 
Commission. In every instance the effect 
complained of was because of the spot such 
veteran was in in the retention system—and 
the Commission put him there for its own 
reasons. 

The Commission flatly demands before it 
will act even to do what it says it wants 
to do, that the Congress must repeal all 
limits on total number of permanent per- 
sonnel in Government. 

The Commission demands that the Con- 
gress must repeal all legal requirements for 
service before promotion, Even though the 
law makes an exception where an exami- 
nation is taken or there is a two-grade jump 
to the next job line. 

The Commission demands that the Con- 
gress must repeal all requirements that the 
employee’s job be held for him while he 
is in service. 

The Commission demands that the Con- 
gress must repeal all requirements of law 
that the Commission and each department 
report annually the average grade and salary 
in each department and agency, for that is 
what the Whitten rider requires, and the 
Commission demands outright repeal. 

The price is too high. The Commission 
knows the price is too high. It makes me 
wonder if the Commission really wants the 
rider repealed particularly since the Com- 
mission has been unable to point out a single 
change needed in the rider to enable it to 
meet individual problems. The Commis- 
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sion apparently had rather claim it can't, 
than to give the reasons it won't. 

_ I attach a copy of the rider. I hope you 
will read it—and if you see a single change 
which you think is needed in order to enable 
the Commission to act to meet any prob- 
lem you can think of, let me know. 

Now, if what you want is to make the 
Commission do what it can but won't do, 
then what you want is another rider. I can 
appreciate your feelings on that, for that 
is the reason for the first rider. The Com- 
mission would not act. 

I can say that the Whitten rider is sound 
without any false pride. Contrary to re- 
ports, this rider does not represent the views 
or efforts of one man alone. Section 1310, 
Public Law 257, of the 82d Congress, the 
so-called Whitten rider, represents the best 
ideas of the staff of the Appropriations 
Committee and of the House Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, of Mr. Murray— 
then chairman of the latter committee, and 
myself, based on years of experience in deal- 
ing with Government, its personnel, and its 
costs. 

It was written jointly, and before finally 
Passed, was gone over with the Civil Service 
Commission, and their every recommenda- 
tion for authority to meet individual cases 
and problems of individuals and agencies 
and departments in line with maintaining 
average grade and salary was incorporated 
in it. 


The Whitten rider is a law carefully pre- 
pared on which a rule was obtained. It has 
had the unanimous support of every mem- 
ber of every conference to which it has gone. 

The name “Whitten rider” was given to it 
by the Civil Service Commission, and they 
did not do that to make me popular, but to 
put the heat on. When it was written, each 
department and agency was doing to suit 
itself, and headed on the road toward all 
generals and no privates. We are paying out 
each year $800 million extra for what hap- 
pened then. This Commission seems to want 
to return to that situation, and that, per- 
haps, is because those who really run the 
work of the Civil Service remain substan- 
‘tially the same. 

In conclusion, there has been and is no 
individual benefit to me. There is consider- 
able satisfaction, for the law is sound. 

It is sound to have a limit on the total 
number of permanent employees of Govern- 
ment. It is sound to demand that we stick 
to the present level of grade and salary. 
It is sound to provide for orderely promo- 
tion unless an examination is taken. It is 
sound to hold a job for an employee called 
to military service. It is sound to require 
annual reports on grade and salary. And the 
professional staff of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee estimates the rider saves half a bil- 
lion dollars a year. Those who pay the taxes, 
and that includes Federal employees, can 
certainly use that annual savings under pres- 
ent conditions. 


SECTION 1310 OF THE SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATION AcT, 1952, APPROVED NOVEMBER 1, 
1951 (PU Law 253, 82p Conc.)— 
“WHITTEN AMENDMENT’—As AMENDED BY 
SECTION 1302 or Pusiic Law 375, 82D CON- 
Gress, APPROVED JUNE 5, 1952 


Sec. 1310. Immediately upon the enact- 
ment of this act and until termination of the 
national emergency proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent on December 16, 1950: 

(a) The Civil Service Commission and the 
heads of the executive departments, agencies, 
and corporations shall make full use of their 
authority to require that initial appoint- 
ments to positions in and outside the com- 
petitive civil service shall be made on a tem- 
porary or indefinite basis in order to pre- 
vent increases in the number of permanent 
personnel of the Federal Government above 
the total number of permanent employees 
existing on September 1, 1950: Provided, 
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That any position yacated by a permanent 
employee called to military service or trans- 
ferred to a national defense agency shall not 
be filled except on a temporary or indefinite 
basis. All reinstatements and promotions 
in the Federal civil service shall be made on a 
temporary or indefinite basis, and all per- 
manent employees who are transferred from 
one agency to another shall retain their 
status as permanent employees in the agency 
to which transferred at the grade or basic 
pay level of their permanent positions in the 
agency from which transferred. All ap- 
pointments, reinstatements, transfers, and 
promotions to positions subject to the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949 shall be made with the 
condition and notice to each individual ap- 
pointed, reinstated, transferred, or promoted 
that the classification grade of the position 
is subject to postaudit and correction by the 
appropriate departmental or agency person- 
nel office or the Civil Service Commission. 
All transfers of permanent employees made 
on a temporary or indefinite basis since 
September 1, 1950, shall be changed to a 
permanent basis as of the effective date of 
this act: Provided, That such employees shall 
retain their status as permanent employees 
in the agency to which transferred at the 
grade or basic pay level of their permanent 
positions in the agency from which trans- 
ferred: Provided further, That any agency 
may promote any employee permanently to 
a position if such promotion wiil not increase 
the number of employees holding permanent 
positions in the grade of such position in 
such agency above the number in such grade 
in such agency prior to September 1, 1950: 
Provided further, That permanent promo- 
tions may be made to any position in a cate- 
gory for which the Civil Service Commission 
authorizes permanent appointments under 
the terms hereof.* 

(b) The Civil Service Commission shall 
facilitate the transfer of Federal employees 
from nondefense to defense activities and 
encourage the retention of employees in de- 
fense activities, and shall provide reemploy- 
ment rights for permanent employees in the 
activities from which such employees are 
transferred. 

(c) The Civil Service Commission shall 
make full use of its authority to prevent ex- 
cessively rapid promotions in the competitive 
civil service and to require correction of im- 
proper allocations to higher grades of posi- 
tions subject to the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended. No person in any executive de- 
partment or agency whose position is subject 
to the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, 
shall be promoted or transferred to a higher 
grade subject to such act without having 
served at least 1 year in the next lower grade: 
Provided, That the Civil Service Commission 
for positions in the competitive service and 
the head of the employing agency for posi- 
tions outside the competitive service may by 
regulation provide for promotions of two 
grades in 1 year (1) to positions not higher 
than GS-5; (2) to positions not higher than 
GS-11 which are in a line of work properly 
classified under the Classification Act of 1949 
at two-grade intervals; (3) to positions in 
the same line of work when the employee has 
completed a training period under a train- 
ing program approved by the Civil Service 
Commission for positions in the competitive 
service, or approved by the head of the em- 
ploying agency for positions outside the com- 
petitive service; and (4) of an employee of 
the agency concerned when there is no posi- 
tion in the normal line of promotion in the 
grade immediately below that of the position 
to be filled: Provided further, That this sub- 
section shall not apply to any case involving 
an employee who is within reach for appoint- 
ment to a higher grade position on a com- 
petitive civil service register, or is eligible 


3 As amended by section 1302 of Public Law 
375, 82d Congress, approved June 5, 1952, 
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for appointment, in accordance with a reg- 
ular appointment system or procedure es- 
tablished prior to September 1, 1950, to a 
higher grade position outside the competitive 
Civil Service, or being advanced up to a 
grade level from which he had been demoted 
or separated because of reduction in force, 
or being advanced to a grade level not ex- 
ceeding that for which he had previously es- 
tablished eligibility as required by the 
terms hereof: Provided further, That not- 
withstanding the provisions hereof, and 
in order to avoid undue hardship or inequity, 
the Civil Service Commission, when re- 
quested by the head of the agency involved, 
may authorize promotions in individual cases 
of meritorious mature. 

(d) From time to time, but at least an- 
nually, each executive department and 
agency shall (1) review all positions which 
since September 1, 1950, have been created 
or placed in a higher grade or level of dif- 
ficulty and responsibility of work or in a 
higher basic pay level, (2) abolish all such 
positions which are found to be unnecessary 
(3) with respect to such positions which are 
found to be necessary, make such adjust- 
ments as may be appropriate in the cias- 
sification grades of those positions which 
are subject to the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended, or in the basic pay levels of 
those positions which are subject to other 
pay-fixing authority. Not later than July 31 
of each year each department and agency 
shall submit a report to the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committees and Appropriations 
Committees of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives concerning the action taken 
under this paragraph, together with informa- 
tion comparing the total number of em- 
ployees on the payroll on June 30 and their 
average grade and salary with similar in- 
formation for the previous June 30, and each 
annual and supplemental budget estimate 
shall include a statement comparing the 
average grade and salary provided for in 
each item of appropriation or fund allow- 
ance therein with similar figures reported 
for the two previous periods, 


AMERICAN DEFENSE PLANS 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
pleasure that I call to the attention of 
the House one of the more significant 
advances in American defense plans of 
recent months. Our distinguished col- 
league, the Honorable WILLIAM L. LAN- 
TAFF, of Florida, has been advised by the 
Secretary of Defense of the approval of 
plans submitted by him for the creation 
of a civilian reserve corps of specialists 
and technicians. It is a plan to create 
a civil-service reserve for national mo- 
bilization. 

Those who are familiar with the prob- 
lems incident to recruiting competent 
civilian personnel to fill key specialists 
positions in the Pentagon during World 
War II will readily agree that there is 
a need for action along this line. Not 
only was it difficult to recruit competent 
civilians who were available for civilian 
service in the Defense Establishment, 
but those who were available for recruit- 


As amended by section 1302 of Public 
Law 375, 82d Congress, approved June 5, 1952. 
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ment were often the subject of compe- 
tition among various agencies in the 
Government for their services. In addi- 
tion, after they were recruited for im- 
portant positions their talents could not 
be used to advantage until after they had 
been properly indoctrinated and the nec- 
essary security clearances had been ob- 
tained. 

Advance recruiting of personnel who 
would be needed in time of national 
emergency will begin immediately on a 
limited scale. If successful, the program 
may be extended to all agencies which 
might be forced to expand rapidly in the 
event of an attack with atomic or hy- 
drogen bombs. 

The reserve force would in general 
parallel the Reserve Corps of the armed 
services. Those selected for the posts 
would report for 2 weeks of training with 
pay each year. Congressman LANTAFF, 
a Reserve officer who witnessed the long 
struggle to get qualified civilians for such 
work in World War II days, has been 
preparing the plan for about 18 months 
and has had numerous conferences with 
defense, civil service, and White House 
officials. 

Chief benefits of the plan are: 

First. Qualified individuals could be 
carefully selected in advance for special 
jobs and indoctrinated in the require- 
ments of their position. 

Second. Positions would be authorized, 
the individuals designated and approval 
of the Civil Service Commission obtained 
before mobilization. 

Third. Security investigations, neces- 
sary in these posts as in the military and 
often causing months of delay, could be 
completed before there was urgent ne- 
cessity to fill the positions. 

It is also significant that limited sery- 
ice personnel or personnel not physically 
qualified for service in the Armed Forces 
can be used in this program, thus freeing 
other personnel for military duty. 

According to the Secretary of Defense 
the pilot plan which is being put into 
operation provides for the appointment 
of up to 12 highly qualified specialists 
who will furnish their talents to Army 
G-2 not more than 2 weeks annually at 
the rate of one such specialist per month. 
Such specialists will be asked to commit 
themselves to the program and to serve 
in the event of mobilization although 
there will be no legal binding contract 
involved. These specialists will be ap- 
pointed on a “when actually employed” 
basis and be reimbursed. The rates of 
pay will be determined on the basis of 
each specialist’s qualifications and the 
position involved and in all probability 
will range within the existing grades 
GS-12 through 15. Appointments will 
be made to specific previously deter- 
mined positions such as military intelli- 
gence research specialist and carto- 
graphic engineer for which the individ- 
ual has exceptional qualifications. Cur- 
rent rosters of the selected individuals 
will be maintained and efforts will be 
made to keep in continual contact with 
these individuals. Care will be taken to 
insure that only personnel not eligible 
for military service during mobilization 
or personnel not presently employed in 
the Federal Government are appointed. 
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Congressman LANTAFF’s plan provides 
an opportunity for a striking advance 
in manpower utilization. 


PROTECT JOBS OF BADLY DISABLED 
VETERANS 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under the 
Whitten amendment, disabled veterans, 
including amputees, are being separated 
from their Federal employment. 

The preference to which they are en- 
titled above all others has been reduced 
to zero minus. 

The technical justification is that they 
have no status. 

Even though the quality of their work 
is above reproach. 

In spite of the fact that their trial or 
probational period has lasted for 3 or 4 
years in some cases. 

No status? 

This Nation and its freedoms would 
cease to exist if we did not have some 
men and women ready to sacrifice life 
and limb in our defense. 

Those disabled by national service 
have a right to expect that their Govern- 
ment will not forsake them. Basic to 
all legislation in the area of veterans’ af- 
fairs is the implied obligation of the Gov- 
ernment to compensate for the inability 
of some disabled veterans to get jobs in 
private industry. 

I am sure that the Whitten amend- 
ment was never intended to take this 
earned preference away from them. 

In the absence of specific language, 
minor officials have taken it upon them- 
selves to misuse the Whitten amend- 
ment, interpreting it to suit their own 
convenience. 

As an entering wedge to break up vet- 
erans’ preference in Federal employment. 

If this sly attack upon handicapped 
veterans is not defeated, a precedent will 
be established that will lead to further 
encroachments, eventually affecting all 
honorably discharged members of our 
Armed Forces. 

We want a clear and firm amendment 
to close up these loophole interpreta- 
tions that have been so damaging to men 
and women who have been disabled in 
the military service of our country. 

Here is a copy of a letter received re- 
cently by the Disabled Americans Vet- 
erans that reveals the heartless policy in 
effect at some Government installations: 

JUNE 24, 1954, 

Dear Sm: I am a disabled veteran of World 
War II. My left leg was amputated and my 
right leg was wounded also while overseas. 
My disability is 50 percent. I was employed 
at the Boston Navy Yard as a guard. I held 
this position for 4 years. I was employed at 
such time because this was a job set aside 
for disabled veterans. This job was suitable 
for a person in my condition. During my 
4 years of employment my work was satis- 
factory. Now I have received my notice as 
they are laying off in the reductional force. 
It is extremely hard for me to find employ- 
ment because of my condition, I am mar- 
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ried with a family of two children to sup- 
port. I can’t help feeling bitter, as it is un- 
just to put an amputee out of employment. 
I did my duty toward my country, and I 
don't feel that my country owes me any- 
thing, as it was a duty any United States 
citizen would be glad to participate in. All 
I ask or want is employment which I need 
badly. I am writing to you for advice and 
help. 
Thanking you, 
Very sincerely, 


The above quote refers to but one com- 
bat veteran who has been the victim of 
an injustice committed by his own Gov- 
ernment. 

There are more than 80 other similar 
cases on file with the DAV, Department 
of Massachusetts. 

How many more there are who nurse 
the unkindest cut of all in silence we 
do not know. 

To tie up the loose ends of the Whitten 
amendment we recommend that the fol- 
lowing provisions be added to it: 

Sec. 1. The Civil Service Commission is au- 
thorized to confer a competitive classified 
civil-service status or a probational status 
upon any veteran serving under a tempo- 
rary indefinite appointment who establishes 
the present existence of a service-connected 
disability of not less than 10 percent sub- 
ject to the following conditions: 

If such veteran has completed a trial 
period of 1 year he may be given a competi- 
tive classified civil-service status: Upon cer- 
tification to the Civil Service Commission by 
the head of the agency concerned that the 
veteran has completed a trial period of 1 
year and that his services have been satis- 
factory. If, under the same circumstances, 
he is not recommended, he shall have the 
right of appeal to the United States Civil 
Service Commission, 

If such veteran has not completed a trial 
period of 1 year he may be given a proba- 
tional status upon certification to the Civil 
Service Commission by the head of the 
agency concerned that the employee was 
given a temporary-indefinite appointment. 


Briefly, and reduced to plain English, 
the proposed amendment would protect 
the job rights of disabled veterans. 

They would not be at the mercy of 
unpredictable interpretations. 

Amputees would not be shoved out of 
their jobs to make way for political fa- 
vorites, long on influence, but short on 
military service. 

We have made a contract with our 
veterans. 

Where the terms are vague, we must 
make them bold and clear, so that no 
official of the Federal Government will 
ever be able to bluff a disabled veteran 
out of his job on the basis of personal 
opinion concerning the meaning of the 
law. 

Veterans’ preference laws must be for- 
tified; not undermined. 

Our covenant with ex-servicemen and 
ex-servicewomen should be honored all 
the way. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 10 minutes today, following 
any special orders heretofore entered, 
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AMENDING PUBLIC BUILDINGS ACT 
OF 1949 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the conference report on the bill (H. 
R. 6342) to amend the Public Buildings 
Act of 1949 to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of General Services to acquire title 
to real property and to provide for the 
construction of certain public buildings 
thereon by executing purchase con- 
tracts; to extend the authority of the 
Postmaster General to lease quarters for 
post-office purposes; and for other pur- 
poses, and ask unanimous consent that 
the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House be read in lieu of the 
report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement of the 
managers, 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 1923) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
6342) to amend the Public Buildings Act of 
1949 to authorize the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services to acquire title to real property 
and to provide for the construction of certain 
public buildings thereon by executing pur- 
chase contracts; to extend the authority of 
the Postmaster General to lease quarters for 
post-officg purposes; and for other purposes 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 2 and 12. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 16, 18, 20, 21, 
22, 23, 24, 25, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: 

“Every purchase contract entered into pur- 
suant to this title shall provide for equal 
annual payments for the amortization of 
principal with interest thereon and the Ad- 
ministrator shall not enter into any such 
contract unless the amount of the annual 
payment required by such contract plus the 
aggregate of the annual payments required 
by all other purchase contracts entered into 
during the same fiscal year do not exceed 
the specific limitations on such payments 
which shall be provided in appropriation 
acts: Provided, That prior to July 1, 1955, a 
limitation of not to exceed $5,000,000 is 
hereby established for such purpose.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “such agreement has been approved by 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
as evidenced by a written statement of such 
officer to the effect that the execution of 
such agreement is necessary and is in con- 
formity with the policy of the President, 
No appropriations shall be made for pur- 
chase contract projects which have not been 
approved by resolutions adopted by the Com- 
mittees on Public Works of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, respectively, with- 
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in three years after the date of enactment 
of this Act. For the purpose of securing con- 
sideration of said approval the Administrator 
shall transmit to each such committee a 
prospectus of the proposed project, includ- 
ing (but not limited to)— 

“(1) a brief description of the building 
located or to be erected at a given location; 

“(2) an estimate of the maximum cost of 
site and building together with the term of 
years over which payments would run and 
the maximum rate of interest that would be 
acceptable for any deferred part of such 
cost; 

“(3) a certificate of need for the space 
signed by the head of the agency or agencies 
which will use the facility; 

“(4) a statement by the Administrator of 
the General Services Administration that 
suitable space owned by the Government is 
not available and that suitable rental space 
is not available at a price commensurate 
with that to be afforded through the contract 
proposed; 

“(5) a statement of the managerial, cus- 
todial, heat and utility services to be pro- 
vided by the contractor, or an estimate of 
their probable cost if to be supplied in any 
part by the Government; 

“(6) a statement of the requirements for 
tax liability, upkeep and maintenance of 
the property by either the contractor or the 
Government during the period of the con- 
tract; 

“(7) a statement of rents and other hous- 
ing costs currently being paid by the Gov- 
ernment for any agencies to be housed in 
the building to be erected; and 

“(8) a statement in writing by the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget that the 
project is necessary and in conformity with 
the policy of the President.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 15, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“(g) No proposed lease-purchase agree- 
ment shall be excuted under this section 
unless such agreement has been approved by 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, as 
evidenced by a written statement of such 
officer to the effect that the execution of such 
agreement is necessary and is in conformity 
with the policy of the President. No appro- 
priations shall be made for lease-purchase 
projects which have not been approved by 
resolutions adopted by the Committees on 
Public Works of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, respectively, within three 
years after the date of enactment of this 
Act. For the purpose of securing considera- 
tion of said approval the Postmaster General 
shall transmit to each such Committee a 
prospectus of the proposed project, including 
(but not limited to)— 

“(1) a brief description of the building 
located or to be erected at a given location; 


“(2) an estimate of the maximum cost 


of site and building together with the term 
of years over which payments would run and 
the maximum rate of interest that would 
be acceptable for any deferred part of such 
cost: 

(3) a certificate of need for the space 
signed by the head of the agency or agencies 
which will use the facility; 

“(4) a statement by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral that suitable space owned by the Gov- 
ernment is not available and that suitable 
rental space is not available at a price com- 
mensurate with that to be afforded through 
the contract proposed; 

“(5) astatement of the managerial, custo- 
dial, heat and utility services to be provided 
by the contractor, or an estimate of their 
probable cost if to be supplied in any part 
by the Government; 
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“(6) a statement of the requirements for 
tax liablity, upkeep and maintenance of the 
property by either the contractor or the Gov- 
ernment during the period of the contract; 

“(7) a statement of rents and other hous- 
ing costs currently being paid by the Gov- 
ernment for any agencies to be housed in 
the building to be erected; and 

“(8) a statement in writing by the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget that the 
project is necessary and in conformity with 
the policy of the President.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 17, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: 

“(i) Every lease-purchase agreement en- 
tered into pursuant to this title shall pro- 
vide for equal annual payments for the 
amortization of principal with interest there- 
on and the Postmaster General shall not en- 
ter into any such contract unless the amount 
of the annual payment required by such con- 
tract plus the aggregate of the annual pay- 
ments required by all other lease-purchase 
agreements entered into during the same 
fiscal year do not exceed the specific limita- 
tions on such payments which shall be pro- 
vided in appropriation acts: Provided, That 
prior to July 1, 1955, a limitation of not to 
exceed $3,000,000 is hereby established for 
such purpose.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 19, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “which do not bind the government for 
periods exceeding thirty years for each such 
lease agreement.“; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

GEORGE A. DONDERO, 

Homer D. ANGELL, 

J. HARRY MCGREGOR, 

GEORGE H. FALLON, 

JAMES W. TRIMBLE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


EDWARD MARTIN, 
FRANCIS CASE, 
THOMAS H. KUCHEL, 
DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
SPESSARD L. HOLLAND. 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6342), an act 
to amend the Public Buildings Act of 1949 
to authorize the Administrator of General 
Services to acquire title to real property and 
to provide for the construction of certain 
public buildings thereon by executing pur- 
chase contracts; to extend the authority of 
the Postmaster General to lease quarters for 
post-office purposes; and for other purposes, 
submit the following statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon 
and recommended in the accompanying con- 
ference report as to each of such amend- 
ments, namely: 

The bill, as amended, would provide for 
the acquisition of title to real property and 
construction of public buildings by the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services and the Post- 
master General through purchase-contract 
agreements, and for term-lease agreements 
for the accommodation of activities of the 
Federal Government. This legislation would 
make possible the construction of post of- 
fices and other Federal buildings for which 
there has been an urgent need for some 
years past. The conferees were in agree- 
ment that any intermediate method which 
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has for its purpose the construction of Fed- 
eral buildings and which will reduce the 
use of the most costly straight leasing 
method will result in substantial overall 
savings to the Federal Government. The 
conferees were confident that the lease- 
purchase contract method would provide 
such overall savings and should be adopted 
as a supplementary means of meeting the 
most urgent permanent space requirements 
to be used when the direct-construction 
method is not possible of attainment due 
to budgetary conditions. 

The bill (H. R. 6342) as it passed the 
House contained provisions which consti- 
tuted broad delegation of legislative au- 
thority to the executive department with 
respect to obtaining buildings for activities 
of the Federal Government. 

The Senate amendments provided certain 
restraints upon this broad delegation of au- 
thority and likewise provided further amend- 
ments of a restrictive nature. The bill with 
the Senate amendments fulfilled its original 
objective of providing a supplemental meth- 
od of obtaining Federal building space but 
only under certain specified criteria and with 
adequate safeguards to preserve the legis- 
lative responsibilies with respect to authori- 
zations for Federal buildings. 

Two amendments, each being similar in 
character, one being in title I and the other 
in title II presented the most concern to the 
conferees. These are the amendments deal- 
ing with prior approval of the Committees 
on Public Works before any lease-purchase 
project can proceed. Certain questions con- 
cerning the constitutionality of these 
amendments were raised by the executive 
departments. Although the Senate con- 
ferees were not convinced of the validity of 
those questions, they have agreed to alter- 
native language which it is understood will 
remove the constitutional objections of the 
executive departments and which still re- 
tains the same degree of legislative respon- 
sibility as in the Senate amendments. This 
is accomplished by prohibiting the appro- 
priation of funds for lease-purchase proj- 
ects which have not been approved by reso- 
lutions adopted by the Committees on Pub- 
lic Works. The original Senate language 
prohibited the execution of any lease-pur- 
chase agreement unless the Administrator of 
General Services or Postmaster General has 
come into agreement with the Committees 
on Public Works. Under the new conference 
language, committee approval must be ob- 
tained before the necessary funds can be 
appropriated. If an appropriation should be 
proposed without committee approval, such 
appropriation would be subject to a point 
of order. Although the conferees feel that 
such a proposal would not be made, it is 
their intent and understanding that a point 
of order can be made and sustained against 
appropriations for projects lacking commit- 
tee approval. 

With respect to the use of funds for the 
purposes of this act during the fiscal year 
1955, it is the understanding of the conferees 
that the General Services Administrator and 
the Postmaster General may use rental funds 
already appropriated for the fiscal year 1955 
within the limits of the amounts specified 
in this act for lease-purchase agreements, 
and that before doing so they will obtain 
committee approval in the same manner as 
they must do before securing appropriations 
for that purpose for subsequent fiscal years. 

The conferees also have agreed to place 
a 3-year limitation upon the time during 
which lease-purchase projects may be ap- 
proved. 

The following is an explanation of each 
of the Senate amendments, some of which 
cover minor amendments: 

Amendment No. 1, provides that every 
purchase contract entered into by the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services shall pro- 
vide for equal annual payments for the 
amortization of principal and interest but 
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the same cannot exceed a specific limitation 
to be provided in the annual appropriation 
acts. Because appropriations have already 
been passed for the fiscal year 1955, this 
amendment sets a specific limitation for that 
fiscal year. The Senate by its amendment 
had set that limitation at an amount not to 
exceed $4 million and the House prevailed 
upon them to make the amount $5 million. 
Similar language to that contained in this 
amendment is likewise found in title II with 
respect to the Postmaster General and in 
that section the limitation on the appropri- 
ation for the fiscal year 1955 is set at $3 
million. The reason for the greater amount 
being allowed to the Administrator of Gən- 
eral Services is that in practical application 
the Administrator will construct buildings 
which will be occupied by the Post Office 
Department as well as by other agencies of 
the Federal Government and is also author- 
ized, upon request of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, to construct buildings for post office 
purposes. Normally the practice is when a 
building is to be used predominantly by 
the Post Office Department, then the Post- 
master General has jurisdiction, and when 
such structures are to be used predominantly 
by agencies of the Government other than 
the Post Office Department, even though 
some space may be occupied by the post 
office, then the jurisdiction is that of the 
Administrator of General Services. 

The amounts allowed for the fiscal year 
1955 were considered reasonable by the re- 
spective authorities involved, it being under- 
stood in subsequent fiscal years the annual 
appropriations will be set in the appropria- 
tion acts. House conferees recede. 

Amendment No. 2, constitutes a change in 
drafting only as the substance of this amend- 
ment is incorporated in the new language 
for amendment numbered 5. In amend- 
ment No. 2 it was required that the pur- 
chase contracts have the approval of the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget and 
that the execution of such contracts be nec- 
essary and in conformity with the policy of 
the President. This language has now been 
eliminated by the Senate receding from its 
amendment No. 2 and the language stated 
has been provided for in amendment No. 5, 
Senate conferees recede. 

Amendment No. 3, sets up standards for 
the cost evaluation of the property involved 
in any purchase contract. It is understood 
that the item “cost of improvements“ is in- 
tended to mean the fair value to the Gov- 
ernment of improvements to be constructed 
(but not to exceed the total expenditures 
reasonably incurred by the contractor in 
connection with the provision of such im- 
provements together with a reasonable 
profit thereon). House conferees recede. 

Amendment No. 4, eliminates the lan- 
guage of the House permitting an exemption 
for purchase contracts calling for an ex- 
penditure of not more than $50,000 per an- 
num. The language developed in Senate 
amendment No. 5 permits no exemptions. 
The House conferees recede. 

Amendment No. 5, dealing with the Gen- 
eral Services Administration, together with 
its counterpart, amendment No. 15, in title 
II dealing with the Post Office Department, 
originally required that no lease-purchase 
agreement could be executed unless the ap- 
propriate executive department comes into 
agreement with the Committees on Public 
Works with respect to each proposed project. 
For the purpose of obtaining such agreement, 
it required the submission of certain item- 
ized data describing and justifying the proj- 
ect. The conferees have agreed to new lan- 
guage which accomplishes the same purpose 
as the original Senate amendment and which 
is understood to satisfy the previous con- 
stitutional objections of the executive de- 
partment. The pertinent part of the new 
language reads as follows: “No appropria- 
tions shall be made for purchase contract 
projects which have not been approved by 
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resolutions adopted by the Committees on 
Public Works of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, respectively, within 3 years 
after the date of enactment of this act.” 
The new language retains the requirement 
for submission of itemized data for consid- 
eration by the committees. The substance 
of amendment No. 2 requiring approval of 
the Bureau of the Budget is incorporated in 
the new language. 

It is understood that the approval pro- 
cedures provided for in this language will 
also be observed for any projects proposed 
in the fiscal year 1950 and that funds appro- 
priated for that year may be used for proj- 
ects approved in that manner within the 
limits of the amounts specified in this act. 

The original House language required 
merely the submission of reports 30 days 
prior to the effective dates of the purchase 
contracts to the President of the Senate and 
to the Speaker of the House of Represénta- 
tives for appropriate reference to commit- 
tees. The Senate considered that the use of 
such language was too broad a delegation of 
authority which could be abused and lead to 
an uncontrolled building program beyond 
the purposes of the Congress. The Senate 
by roll call vote of 60 to 8 voted against the 
original House language. The conferees 
agreed that this was a new type of authori- 
zation which has many experimental aspects 
and therefore felt that Congress should put 
adequate restraints upon this delegation of 
authority. The conferees believe that the 
language now agreed to provides adequate 
safeguards. The conferees also agreed to 
language which would limit the approval of 
such contracts for a period of 3 years with an 
opportunity to review the effectiveness of 
the program prior to that time and if found 
satisfactory extension of the program could 
then be considered by the Congress. House 
conferees recede. 

Amendments No. 6, No. 7, and No. 25, pro- 
vide for a change of date from 1953 to 1954. 
House conferees recede. 

Amendments No. 8, No. 9, and No. 10, are 
considered jointly for they deal with the 
same subject matter. The Senate felt that 
certain provisions of the bill were so broad 
in scope that it would be possible for the 
Postmaster General to enter into lease-pur- 
chase agreements under which any or all of 
the more than 3,100 Government-owned 
post-office buildings now in use could be 
demolished and replaced with new buildings. 
As it was agreed that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral did not seek nor desire such unlimited 
authority, the conferees have recommended 
amendments in section 202 which would 
make clear that this authority cannot be 
applied to any Government-owned property 
acquired prior to this act on which a build- 
ing has been constructed and is now in use 
for postal purposes. House conferees recede. 

Amendment No. 11, changes subsection 
“(d)” to “(e)”. House conferees recede. 

Amendment No. 12, constitutes a change 
in drafting only and in substance is incor- 
porated in the new language for amend- 
ment No. 15. It will affect the Postmaster 
General in the same fashion as the Admin- 
istrator of General Services is affected in 
the explanation set forth with respect to 
amendment No. 2. Senate conferees recede. 

Amendment No. 13, affects the Postmaster 
General in the same manner provided in the 
statement contained herein with respect to 
amendment No. 3 which affects the Admin- 
istrator of General Services. House con- 
ferees recede. 

Amendment No. 14, changes subsection 
“(e)” to “(f)”. House conferees recede. 

Amendment No. 15, is almost indentical 
in substance with the statement made here- 
in with respect to amendment No. 5. The 
House did not provide for any report re- 
ferrals or approval by the committees with 
respect to Post Office lease-purchase agree- 
ments. The conferees agreed that the dele- 
gation of this authority was likewise too 
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broad, therefore, to be consistent provided 
for the same safeguards with respect to the 
Postmaster General as were provided for the 
Administrator of General Services as ex- 
plained in the statement regarding amend- 
ment No. 5. In similar fashion the approval 
of lease-purchase contracts executed by the 
Postmaster General was limited for a period 
of 3 years. House conferees recede. 

Amendment No. 16, provides that any in- 
terest in real property acquired thereunder 
by the Postmaster General shall be subject 
to State and local taxes until the title passes 
to the Government of the United States. 
The House had provided such a provision 
with respect to property acquired by the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services and the con- 
ferees agreed that a similar provision should 
be contained with respect to properties ac- 
quired by the Postmaster General. House 
conferees recede. 

Amendment No. 17 is similar in most of 
all its aspects to the statement made with 
respect to amendment No. 1 except that the 
limitation for the fiscal year 1955 appropria- 
tion to the Post Office Department is set at 
$3 million. The Senate had set that limi- 
tation at $1 million and the House conferees 
prevailed upon them to make the amount $3 
million. In subsequent fiscal years the an- 
nual appropriations will be set in the appro- 
priation acts. House conferees recede. 

Amendments No. 18 and No. 20 are con- 
sidered jointly for they deal with the same 
subject matter and provide safeguards to 
make certain that the post-office sites ac- 
quired pursuant to section 101 of the Public 
Buildings Act of 1949, as well as the existing 
Government-owned post offices now in use 
for postal purposes cannot be disposed of 
for the purposes of making lease agreements. 
The bill as it passed the House did not con- 
tain such a provision. House conferees 
recede. 

Amendment No. 19 sets a limit of 30 years 
on the length of the lease periods which 
could be executed under this act. The bill 
as it passed the House contained no such 
limitation. It was felt that if any longer 
term is contemplated, a lease-purchase con- 
tract under the provisions of section 202 
would be preferable to straight leasing. 
House conferees recede. 

Amendment No. 21, designates a new sub- 
section as “(a).” House conferees recede. 

Amendment No. 22, provides that the 
amounts received by the Government from 
sales, leases or other disposals of property 
acquired will be receipts obtained under au- 
thority of tile II of this act. House con- 
ferees recede. 

Amendments No. 23 and No. 24, are con- 
sidered jointly for they deal with the same 
subject matter. The conferees have agreed 
to amend section 205 of the act so that when 
any funds received from the sale, lease or 
disposal of property under the provisions of 
title II are available to be credited to cur- 
rent Post Office Department appropriations, 
any excess of the amount to be credited over 
the amount paid for the property shall be 
covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts. Also, if any property acquired pur- 
suant to the Public Building Acts of 1926 
and 1949 should be transferred to the Post- 
master General and subsequently sold or 
disposed of, any amounts received from such 
disposal shall be covered into the Treasury 
as miscellaneous receipts. House conferees 
recede, 

GEORGE A. DONDERO, 

Homer D. ANGELL, 

J. Harry McGrecor, 

GEORGE H. FALLON, 

James W. TRIMBLE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a privileged resolution (H. Con. Res, 
251), and ask for its immediate consider- 
ation. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That in the enroll- 
ment of the bill H. R. 6342 entitled “An act 
to amend the Public Buildings Act of 1949 
to authorize the Administrator of General 
Services to acquire title to real property and 
to provide for the construction of certain 
public buildings thereon by executing pur- 
chase contracts; to extend the authority of 
the Postmaster General to lease quarters for 
post-office purposes; and for other purposes,” 
the Clerk of the House is authorized and di- 
rected to make the following corrections: 

At the end of the matter inserted in lieu 
of that proposed by the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 1 insert a period in lieu 
of the semicolon. 

In the matter inserted in lieu of that pro- 
posed by the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 5 insert quotation marks before each 
of the eight parenthetical numerals, and at 
the end of such matter insert a period in 
lieu of the semicolon. 

At the end of the matter inserted in lieu 
of that proposed by the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 15 insert a period in lieu 
of the semicolon. 

At the end of the matter inserted in lieu 
of that proposed by the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 17 insert a period in lieu 
of the semicolon. 

At the end of the matter inserted in lieu 
of that proposed by the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 19 insert a comma in lieu 
of the semicolon. 


The resolution was concurred in, and 
a motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
Government now employs two methods 
for occupying buildings for Federal pur- 
poses: First, direct construction; and 
second, leasing. 

The above bill will provide a third, 
or intermediate, method by which title 
to properties may be obtained by the 
Federal Government. 

The bill provides for the acquisition of 
title to real property and construction 
of public buildings by the Administra- 
tor of General Services and the Post- 
master General through purchase-con- 
tract agreements, and in section 203 of 
title II for term-leasing agreements for 
the accommodation of activities of the 
Post Office Department. 

Title I will be known as the Public 
Buildings Purchase Contract Act of 
1954 and be administered by the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services. Title 
II will be known as the Post Office De- 
partment Property Act of 1954 and be 
administered by the Postmaster General. 
It is in section 203 of title II that more 
liberal authority to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral is granted with respect to term- 
lease agreements. 

Under title I, the Administrator of 
General Services will have to obtain his 
funds for the purposes desired from the 
Appropriations Committee under certain 
conditions contained in the bill and 
hereinafter described. For the fiscal 
year 1955, funds available are limited to 
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$5 million. This procedure is likewise 
provided in title II with respect to the 
Postmaster General; however, the funds 
available to him for the fiscal year 1955 
are limited to $3 million. Before any 
agreement can be executed, the same 
must be approved by the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget who must verify 
that such agreement is necessary and 
in conformity with the policy of the 
President. Also, before any appropria- 
tions can be made for these projects a 
resolution of approval must be obtained 
from the Committees on Public Works of 
the Senate and House, respectively. For 
the purpose of securing consideration of 
said approval, a prospectus of each pro- 
posed project must be transmitted to 
each such committee by the Administra- 
tor of General Services or the Postmas- 
ter General, as the case may be, which 
prospectus shall include, but is not 
limited to, first, a brief description of the 
building located or to be erected at a 
given location; second, an estimate of 
the maximum cost of site and building 
together with the term of years over 
which payments would run and the max- 
imum rate of interest that would be ac- 
ceptable for any deferred part of such 
cost; third, a certificate of need for the 
space signed by the head of the agency 
or agencies which will use the facility; 
fourth, a statement by the Administra- 
tor of the General Services Administra- 
tion—title I—or the Postmaster Gen- 
eral—title II—that suitable space owned 
by the Government is not available and 
that suitable rental space is not available 
at a price commensurate with that to be 
afforded through the contract proposed; 
fifth, a statement of the managerial, 
custodial, heat and utility services to be 
provided by the contractor, or an esti- 
mate of their probable cost if to be sup- 
plied in any part by the Government; 
sixth, a statement of the requirements 
for tax liability, upkeep and mainte- 
nance of the property by either the con- 
tractor or the Government during the 
period of the contract; seventh, a state- 
ment of rents and other housing costs 
currently being paid by the Government 
for any agencies to be housed in the 
building to be erected; and, eighth, a 
statement in writing by the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget that the proj- 
ect is necessary and in conformity with 
the policy of the President. 

The approval of such contracts is 
limited to a period of 3 years which will 
give the Congress an opportunity to re- 
view the effectiveness of the program 
prior to that time and, if found satisfac- 
tory, extension of the program could then 
be considered by the Congress. 

In the first instance a Member be- 
lieving that he has a project which would 
be qualified under the procedure out- 
lined would present the same to the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services or to 
the Postmaster General, according to 
the type of project to be considered, and 
if found by them to be a worthy project 
it would likewise have to have the ap- 
proval of the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget who would execute a written 
statement to the effect that the execution 
of such agreement is necessary and in 
conformity with the policy of the Presi- 
dent. After these conditions have been 
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complied with the head of the agency or 
department, respectively, would include 
the same on the list of projects to be 
considered by the Committees on Public 
Works of the Senate and House, respec- 
tively, and furnish such committees with 
a prospectus of the proposed project de- 
scribing and justifying the same in ac- 
cordance with eight enumerated stand- 
ards hereinbefore mentioned. 

No appropriation could be made for 
the project until resolutions of approval 
were obtained from the respective Com- 
mittees on Public Works of the Senate 
and House. 

With respect to title II, among other 
things, one of the qualifications for con- 
sideration of a project is that the re- 
ceipts of the post office serving such area 
exceed $10,000 per year. 

In title II, section 203 deals with 
straight-term leasing. It is an extension 
of the present leasing authority of the 
Postmaster General which will permit 
greater efficiency and economy under the 
conditions for which its use is proposed. 
It will authorize the Postmaster General 
to enter into lease agreements for the 
erection of postal buildings and related 
facilities upon lands which may be ac- 
quired by the Postmaster General and 
conveyed to the lessor for this purpose. 
It would apply largely to special purpose, 
postal handling facilities. It will be used 
in cases where relatively long-term occu- 
pancy is contemplated but where perma- 
nent indefinite occupancy cannot be 
counted upon. Under such conditions, 
a lease-purchase contract with ultimate 
Government ownership probably would 
not be warranted, but suitable arrange- 
ments can be made with prospective 
lessors for the construction of these spe- 
cial-purpose facilities on lands selected 
as best located for the particular pur- 
pose under consideration. A typical ex- 
ample might be a building for handling 
parcel-post packages which must be lo- 
cated on a suitable site with railroad 
connections. 

The authority to enter into such 
straight-term leasing agreements is 
limited for a 10-year period of time and 
no agreement entered into shall bind the 
Government for periods in excess of 30 
years. 

The terms “purchase-contract agree- 
ment” in title I and “lease-purchase 
agreement” in title II are used synony- 
mously for they both have the same ob- 
jectives, that is, to obtain fee title to 
property in the Federal Government 
within the 10- to 25-year period of the 
agreement by paying annual install- 
ments on the purchase price. The Pub- 
lic Works Committee felt that “purchase 
contract” was the proper descriptive 
term to be employed relative to the 
agreements whereas the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee which was con- 
sulted with respect to title II of the bill 
preferred the use of the term “lease pur- 
chase.” 


PERMISSION TO FILE REPORTS 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Rules may have until midnight 
tonight to file reports, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
AMENDMENTS OF 1954 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on Rules 
I call up House Resolution 606. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 9640) 
to amend the Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
so as to promote and assist in the extension 
and improvement of vocational rehabilita- 
tion services, provide for a more effective use 
of available Federal funds, and otherwise im- 
prove the provisions of that act, and for 
other purposes, and all points of order 
against said bill are hereby waived. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and continue not to exceed 2 hours, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Education and Labor, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 30 minutes of my time to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH], and 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to urge the adop- 
tion of House Resolution 606, which will 
make in order the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 9640, to amend the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act so as to promote and 
assist in the extension and improvement 
of vocational rehabilitation services, 
provide for a more effective use of avail- 
able Federal funds, and otherwise im- 
prove the provisions of that act, and for 
other purposes. 

House Resolution 606 provides for an 
open rule, waiving points of order with 
2 hours of general debate on the bill 
itself. 

Mr, Speaker, H. R. 9640 seeks to sup- 
plement and improve upon the provisions 
of the Barden-La Follette Act of 1943, 
which in its turn had been an improve- 
ment upon the original Federal Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act of 1920. At 
the present time, for the current fiscal 
year the Federal Government is spend- 
ing about $23 million to take care 
of this project, and State and local funds 
will total about $13 million. 

According to the report on this bill, 
Mr. Speaker, H. R. 9640 would provide 
an effective legislative framework for a 
major expansion of rehabilitation in 
this country, predicated on the full par- 
ticipation of the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments and of voluntary agencies and 
organizations engaged in this field. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill has several new 
features which are worthy of some dis- 
cussion, There would be substituted for 
the present method of granting funds 
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to the States a three-part system of 
grants which would take into account 
the varying needs and financial capa- 
bilities of the individual States, while 
assuring that each State which main- 
tains its 1954 level of available State 
funds will receive a Federal grant not 
less than the grant it received in 1954. 
Secondly the bill would expand the types 
of vocational rehabilitation services and 
facilities which States could provide with 
the aid of Federal funds so as to permit 
the States to improve their services 
qualitatively and quantitatively. 

H. R. 9640 would also provide for 
temporary Federal financial assistance 
in the training of qualified rehabilitation 
personnel in those professional fields 
where shoriages now impose serious 
limitations. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill also revises the 
provisions required to be included in 
State plans so as to increase State re- 
sponsibility and authority for adminis- 
tration of State programs and facilitate 
improvements in State administration. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, this bill would 
seek to redefine and emphasize the role 
of the Federal agency in this setup. 
The role of the Federal agency is to pro- 
vide technical advice and assistance to 
the States. The bill would also encour- 
age a cooperative relationship between 
the vocational rehabilitation agency and 
other public agencies, which also work in 
this field. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill should have the 
consideration of the House membership 
and I therefore hope that the rule will 
be adopted. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I know of no opposition to the rule. 
There will probably be some discussion 
as to amendments and to the desirability 
of the legislation itself. I now yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. KELLEY]. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the attitude a nation adopts 
toward the weak and disabled members 
of the community is one of the standards 
by which its degree of civilization may 
be judged. This attitude is one of the 
very practical differences between the 
totalitarian states and free democracies. 

According to this criterion we have 
Made some progress. As a people we 
are conscious of what should be done, 
and we are sympathetic with those who 
need our assistance. But we also have 
been struggling along on a far from 
complete job for the handicapped. The 
plea of the handicapped over the years 
has been for employment and for this 
purpose the original act was written in 
1920 and was amended by the so-called 
Barden-La Follette Act in 1943. 

I am supporting this present bill, but 
I am doing it reluctantly because it has 
not performed for the physically handi- 
capped what the Nation expects or what 
the handicapped themselves need. It is 
conservatively estimated that about 250,- 
000 people suffer some physical disability 
each year, which requires rehabilitation. 
To date, the best that has been done to 
rehabilitate them is a little over 60,000 
restored in 1 year, which leaves about 
190,000 annually who need rehabilita- 
tion and placement. Also, it is various- 
ly estimated this backlog now is two and 
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one-half to three million—thus we see 
that we are falling far behind each year. 
This is the weakness of the present bill: 
That not enough emphasis is put upon 
employment of the physically handi- 
capped. 

I think, too, this bill could have been 
improved had the committee had access 
to the vast amount of information that a 
subcommittee of the 78th and 79th Con- 
gresses had garnered. This was a sub- 
committee of the House Education and 
Labor Committee, of which I had the 
honor to be chairman, and conducted 
hearings covering a period of 3 years. 
Over 500 witnesses were heard and they 
included the handicapped, specialists on 
disabling diseases, professional people 
engaged in rehabilitation and employ- 
ment of private and State agencies en- 
gaged in the work of rehabilitation. It 
was a comprehensive array of facts which 
would have been most helpful to the 
present committee had these been avail- 
able. Unfortunately, when the 80th 
Congress convened, all of this informa- 
tion—hearings and reports—disappeared 
from the files of the committee. 

The problem is no less acute today 
than it was then, and to do a complete 
job we should go back over the previous 
studies and bring them up to date. 

The hearings in this subcommittee dis- 
closed that during the Second World 
War, when labor was scarce, many in- 
dustries of necessity dipped into this 
pool of physically handicapped. Several 
of these companies kept accurate records 
of the performance of these people and 
it was revealed that their performances 
on the job equaled those of the normal 
person, that their rate of absenteeism 
was less and that their rate of injury 
was much less. Of course, when the 
pressure for labor lessened, the handi- 
capped were the first to be released from 
their jobs because of the seniority rule 
which applied in most instances. The 
emphasis should be placed on the great 
need to put these handicapped people on 
jobs so that they may become self-sup- 
porting. 

My subcommittee corrected evils that 
had sprung up in the limb industry over 
the years and stimulated the first im- 
provements made in these prosthetics 
since the Civil War. Growing out of 
the work of this committee a special 
advisory committee of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, aided by the outstanding 
newspaperman, Col. Robert S. Allen, 
helped to organize a program of scien- 
tific research for the improvement of 
prosthetic devices and to make these 
improvements available to the civilian 
handicapped population. So now the 
civilian amputee has the advantage of 
all improvements made by the Army, 
the Navy, and the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. I have been very proud to serve 
on that advisory committee under the 
conscientious and hard-working leader- 
ship of my good friend, Colonel Allen. 

Now let us look at the problem of em- 
ployment of the physically handicapped. 
I am quoting from the report submitted 
by the Committee on Education and 
Labor on this bill, H. R. 9640. On page 
3 it says that— 

Although many of these individuals can- 
not be rehabilitated, because of the severity 
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of their conditions or for other reasons, it 
is a fact that a substantial percent can 
be, as demonstrated already by the State 
vocational rehabilitation agencies. In 1953, 
of the 61,000 handicapped men and women 
rehabilitated through the public program, 
over 11,000, or 18.5 percent of the total, had 
been receiving payments under public- 
assistance programs. To continue these 
11,000 disabled individuals on relief for 1 
more year would have cost an estimated 
$8.7 million. To rehabilitate them cost only 
about $6.4 million. It is estimated that, re- 
turned to gainful employment, this group 
will pay Federal income taxes during the 
first 4 years after rehabilitation in excess 
of the entire amount expended by the Fed- 
eral Government to rehabilitate them. From 
the financial standpoint alone, few, if any, 
better investments by the Federal Govern- 
ment can be found. 


Now this is purely theoretical, at least 
under present economic conditions. It 
assumes that all those who are rehabili- 
tated will find profitable employment. 
But we are falling far short in this re- 
spect, and particularly now when there is 
acute unemployment in many if not 
most of our major industrial areas. 

Let us face it, Mr. Speaker. Unless 
we take the kind of overall steps to in- 
crease our industrial production by get- 
ting more people back into the market 
for goods—by getting more purchasing 
power in the hands of the people—our 
efforts to place the handicapped after 
they are rehabilitated will be most in- 
effective. A man with artificial legs 
may be an exceptionally good bench 
worker, but he is in a tough position 
when it comes to chasing all over the 
ih or over the country looking for a 

ob. 

So just to rehabilitate the handi- 
capped and then leave them to the mer- 
cies of a mass unemployment labor 
market is a cruel proposition. 

That is not to say that I do not favor 
their rehabilitation. My record is com- 
pletely clear on that. It has been one 
of my main interests in the legislative 
field. But we need a closer relationship 
between the rehabilitation programs and 
those intended to place—to find employ- 
ment for—the rehabilitated. That is 
why I favor an interagency committee 
for this purpose. 

I also feel we need a so-called second- 
injury act, that is, a provision to give 
reassurance and protection under the 
State workman’s compensation laws to 
employers who hire handicapped persons. 

In conclusion, I want to pay tribute to 
the President’s Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Committee for its excellent 
work in educating the public on the 
merits of employing the handicapped, in 
breaking down employer prejudice 
against the handicapped, and in pro- 
moting the interests of the handicapped 
generally in the whole field of employ- 
ment. This work should be expanded, 
and I intend to submit an amendment to 
increase substantially the funds author- 
ized for this committee—from the pres- 
ent ceiling of $75,000 a year to $225,000. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Iyield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LANE. I want to congratulate 
and compliment the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania for his fine work on this 
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committee and also for his untiring ef- 
forts in the past to help the physically 
handicapped. 

I have here a letter from the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations which reads 
as follows: 

CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., July 2, 1954. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Both the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare and the 
House Committee on Education and Labor 
have recently reported bills to amend the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act. These bills 
are S. 2759 and H. R. 9640. 

It is our opinion that these bills do not 
contain an adequate program for the effec- 
tive rehabilitation necessary to restore our 
millions of handicapped people to their full 
potential as producing economic units. We 
feel that these bills are deficient not only in 
program but also in fund authorization. 
The proposed maximum authorizations fall 
far short of the amount that is really neces- 
sary to provide a thoroughly efficient Federal- 
State program of rehabilitation and employ- 
ment of the handicapped. 

We are amazed to find in these bills the 
lack of any provisions for coordinating, on a 
businesslike basis, the 35 Federal agencies 
now taking part in the program. This is all 
the more surprising when we consider that 
the bills are a part of the program of an 
administration which prides itself on its 
business viewpoint and its many-times-re- 
peated promise to introduce business effi- 
ciency in Government affairs. 

Upon the workers of this Nation, the bur- 
den of meeting the needs of the handicapped 
falls the heaviest. This is because the over- 
whelming majority of handicapped people 
are either former workers or members of 
workers’ families. Therefore, we feel that 
the 6 million members of the CIO have a 
vital and intimate stake in proper legislation 
for handicapped people. 

There have been introduced in this Con- 
gress several bills, identical in text, which 
have as their main purposes the establish- 
ment of a Federal agency for the handi- 
capped (thereby introducing efficient busi- 
ness methods in the handling of the prob- 
lem). They contain an adequate program 
for rehabilitation and employment. They 
provide sufficient fund authorizations to 
properly accomplish these objectives. The 
bills are S. 2570 and H. R. 2096 (plus other 
identical bills). There will be a move to 
substitute these bills for those reported out 
by the committees. We urge your support 
for this move. 

It is further our understanding that 
should the move for substitution fail, there 
will be several amendments offered to the 
administration bills. These amendments 
are designed to make the administration 
bills more realistically meet the needs of 
the Nation in the handling of the problems 
confronting us in bringing about effective 
rehabilitation and employment of our handi- 
capped people. 

We hope that you can readily see the ad- 
vantages accruing to our country in an ade- 
quate program for this purpose. It is, in 
our opinion, a program that will prove to be 
a good investment because of its inevitable 
profitable returns socially and economically. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT OLIVER, 
Assistant to the President. 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and include a letter from the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


INCREASING THE PENALTIES FOR 
HARBORING CRIMINALS 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up House Resolution 607 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 7486) to amend section 1071 of title 
18, United States Code, relating to the con- 
cealing of persons from arrest, so as to in- 
crease the penalties therein provided. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill, and shall continue not to exceed 
1 hour, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on the Judiciary, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final pas- 
sage without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit. 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. SMITH], and yield myself 
such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to urge the adop- 
tion of House Resolution 607 which will 
make in order the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 7486) to amend section 1071 
of title 18, United States Code, relating 
to the concealing of persons from arrest, 
so as to increase the penalties therein 
provided. 

House Resolution 607 provides for an 
open rule with 1 hour of general debate. 

Mr. Speaker, the provisions contained 
in H. R. 7486 have been approved by the 
Bureau of the Budget. The bill pro- 
poses to alter the penalties for violation 
of section 1071 of title 18 of the United 
States Code by increasing the term of 
imprisonment from 6 months to not 
more than 1 year. If an individual 
harbors a person who has been charged 
with or convicted of a felony, however, 
the punishment for the person who har- 
bors the accused or convicted party 
would be increased to a fine of not more 
than $5,000 or imprisonment of not more 
than 5 years or both. 

According to the report on this bill, 
Mr. Speaker, the Attorney General 
pointed out that the present penalties 
for harboring persons were inadequate 
in that they were not sufficiently severe 
to deter those people who were inclined 
along these lines. 

Mr. Speaker, I think this bill is a good 
one; there is absolutely no reason why 
we should tolerate a situation in which 
people wanted by the Government for 
offenses committed should be hidden by 
other people in order to escape arrest. 
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If the present penalties for such con- 
duct are inadequate then by all means 
let us increase the penalties. 

If these people are detrimental to the 
good of society as a whole, then they 
should be apprehended and the harbor- 
ing of such people should not be toler- 
ated. This is a Government of law, Mr. 
Speaker, and the vast majority of our 
citizens both respect and obey the law. I 
believe this bill will help to keep our 
country and our Government one of law. 
I hope that the rule will be adopted and 
that the bill will receive the approval of 
the House membership. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. O'NEILL]. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, the atti- 
tude of the present Republican admin- 
istration in refusing to permit the pay 
raise bill for postal employees to come 
up in the House to date is indefensible 
and is subject to justifiable criticism. 
For also involved in this bill and its 
passage is the legislation to increase the 
salaries of other classified employees be- 
cause that legislation is being considered 
now and will follow if the postal bill is 
acted upon favorably. In other words, a 
real pay raise bill for other classified 
employees is dependent upon the passage 
of the postal pay raise bill. 

It is admitted by everyone that postal 
employees, and other Federal employees, 
are entitled to an increase in salary this 
year. However, due to the administra- 
tion’s insistence that its views and rec- 
ommendations only be considered and 
passed—it is apparent that delaying 
tactics are being employed to prevent the 
passage of any pay raise this session un- 
less the Congress submits to the dicta- 
tion of the administration. And the 
charge, which I cannot and do not chal- 
lenge, has been made that the admin- 
istration’s dictation is arbitrary. 

What has happened to date—the ad- 
ministration’s delaying tactics—is no 
surprise tome. During the past several 
months I have evidence of such tactics 
and that the House Committee on Rules 
would be the vehicle used to accomplish 
this purpose. I have so stated in the 
past to representatives of postal workers 
organization. I understand, and I have 
evidence which points strongly to that 
direction, that a powerful lobby has been 
working to try and prevent the Corbett 
bill from coming up in the House. I 
also understand tremendous pressure 
has and is being exerted upon Members 
of the House, particularly Republican 
Members, to have them refuse to sign 
the discharge petition. 

It will only be a matter of time before 
the pressure used will become public and 
from what I understand to date, of some 
of the pressures used, it will be a most 
amazing story. 

There is no reason other than delaying 
tactics designed to prevent the passage 
of any pay raise legislation that is not 
approved by the present Republican ad- 
ministration, to permit the Republican- 
controlled Rules Committee to report out 
a rule enabling the House to work out 
its judgment on an increase in salary for 
postal employees. An open rule would 
permit the administration’s recommen- 
dations to be voted upon, but the ad- 
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ministration does not want this because 
of the knowledge of overwhelming sup- 
port in the House for the Corbett bill. 
A poll taken among the Democratic 
Members shows that the great major- 
ity—overwhelmingly so—are for the Cor- 
bett bill and against the Summerfield 
recommendations. 

There is no question in my mind but 
what the Corbett bill will easily pass if a 
rule is reported out of the Rules Com- 
mittee. 

The great majority of the Democrats, 
and a substantial percentage of Repub- 
licans, favor a real pay raise bill for 
postal employees, as well as other classi- 
fied employees. 

The Republican leadership should per- 
mit their members of the Rules Com- 
mittee to report forthwith a rule and 
should immediately bring the Corbett 
bill up for consideration in the House. 
For further delay will imperil the pas- 
sage this session of any pay raise legis- 
lation, not only for postal employees, but 
for all other employees of the classified 
service. 

This would result in an injustice to 
our Federal employees. 

The case this year for an increase in 
salary for postal and other Federal em- 
ployees is so just that I hope that 
enough Members of both parties will 
sign the discharge petition, that we will 
have action on the part of the Republi- 
ecan-controlled Rules Committee. The 
strategy—control of the bill and time in 
the House—would alone prompt and 
compel such action. 

In any event, quick action is necessary 
if any pay raise legislation is passed 
this session. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, O’NEILL. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Icongratulate the 
gentleman for his very able and effective 
speech as well as very appropriate 
speech, I hope the leadership of the 
House will permit the Committee on 
Rules to report out a rule because the 
Federal employees are entitled to a real 
pay raise bill this year. Again I con- 
gratulate my distinguished colleague 
whose district adjoins mine. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has 
expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


JOHN JOSEPH DURKIN 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up a privileged resolution (H. Res. 570) 
and ask for its immediate consideration, 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That there shall be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the House of Repre- 


sentatives to the estate of John Joseph 
Durkin, late an employee of the House of 
Representatives, an amount equal to 6 
months’ salary at the rate he was receiving 
at the time of his death, and an additional 
amount not to exceed $350 toward defraying 
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the funeral expenses of the said John Joseph 
Durkin. 


The resolution was agreed to, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SHOSHONE IRRIGATION DISTRICT 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill 
(H. R. 6893) to restore to the Shoshone 
Irrigation District the share of the net 
revenues from the Shoshone powerplant 
to which it is entitled under its con- 
tract with the United States, with Senate 
amendments thereto, and concur in the 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 


Page 1, strike out all after line 6 over to 
and including line 3 on page 2 and insert: 
“(a) the United States shall credit the 
district with the sum of $426,000, which sum 
shall be applied toward the payment of the 
annual construction payments of the dis- 
trict under its contract with the United 
States dated November 4, 1926, or any 
amendment thereof, as the same become due 
for the year 1954 and subsequent years until 
such credit is exhausted. Until such credit 
is exhausted the United States consents to 
the expenditure by the district of money col- 
lected by the district, as part of the district’s 
1954 and subsequent budgets for the pur- 
pose of defraying annual construction pay- 
ments to the United States, for such pur- 
es of construction, reconstruction, re- 
habilitation, and operation and maintenance 
as may be approved by the appropriate State 
court in the manner provided by the appli- 
cable laws of the State of Wyoming.” 
Page 5, strike out lines 6 to 10, inclusive. 
Amend the title so as to read: “An act to 
credit the Shoshone Irrigation District with 
a share of the net revenues from the Sho- 
shone powerplant, and for other purposes.“ 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 


AMENDING THE VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION ACT 


Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 9640) to amend 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Act so as 
to promote and assist in the extension 
and improvement of vocational rehabili- 
tation services, provide for a more effec- 
tive use of available Federal funds, and 
otherwise improve the provisions of that 
act, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 9640 with Mr. 
Aucust H. ANDRESEN in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mc- 
CONNELL] is recognized for 1 hour, and 
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the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
BaRvDEN] will be recognized for 1 hour. 

The Chair now recognizes the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mc- 
CONNELL]. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill before us to- 
day, H. R. 9640, has as its objective the 
aiding of a cause which could not help 
but appeal to every Member. It has a 
fine heart interest and is economically 
sound. Its purpose is to rehabilitate 
individuals who are physically handi- 
capped, to give them increased self- 
respect by making them self-supporting, 
and to make them taxpayers rather than 
tax recipients. 

This bill does not initiate such a pro- 
gram—in fact, the program began back 

in 1920 by the passage of the Federal 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 1920— 
with the Federal Government assisting 
the States in providing a modest pro- 
gram. Extensive amendments and im- 
provements to the act were made with 
the passage of the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Act amendments of 1943—Public 
Law 113—familiarly known as the 
Barden-La Follette Act. Our esteemed 
colleague, ranking minority member of 
the Education and Labor Committee, was 
a leading figure in the passage of that 
law, and great credit is due him for the 
part he played in advancing this fine 
cause. 

Experience and the passing of time 
teach us many things. In the 11 years 
since the enactment of Publie Law 113, 
changes in that act have been recom- 
mended by various groups. The pro- 
gram still falls short of meeting the 
needs of many thousands of physically 
handicapped individuals who could be 
restored to gainful employment. Fig- 
ures supplied to the committee show 
that for every person rehabilitated in 
recent years under the program, at least 
three physically handicapped persons 
have had to be passed by. The figures 
show further that for this Nation to get 
on a current basis, about 250,000 per- 
sons should be rehabilitated each year. 
Under the present program we are now 
rehabilitating only about 60,000 persons 
each year. Because of this limited oper- 
ation the backlog of physically handi- 
capped in this Nation who could be 
rehabilitated but are not, now totals 
about 2 million. There are several 
reasons for this situation, but they can 
be summarized as follows: First, lack of 
sufficient funds; second, lack of ade- 
quate facilities; third, shortage of 
trained personnel; and, fourth, need for 
better coordination between the agencies 
and groups responsible for various duties 
connected with rehabilitation activities. 

The subcommittee appointed to study 
and investigate this entire matter held 
hearings last year, beginning July 14, 
1953, and continuing through July 28, 
1953. The subcommittee met again in 
May of this year, and, after considering 
several ideas and suggestions, recom- 
mended various changes in the act in 
the form of a committee print. The full 
committee sat in executive sessions for 
2 weeks and changed considerably rec- 
ommendations of the subcommittee. 
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Then the committee print, as amended, 
was introduced and after additional 
amendments, the bill was approved by a 
vote of 23 ayes and 1 present vote. That 
bill, H. R. 9640, is now before the House. 

The bill would provide an effective leg- 
islative framework for a major expan- 
sion of rehabilitation in this country, 
with a goal of rehabilitating 200,000 per- 
sons each year. 

The Federal funds contemplated are 
geared to the best estimate available of 
the rate at which State matching funds 
may be expected to be available, the nec- 
essary personnel trained, and the needed 
facilities made available. 

The funds authorized for Federal 
grants during 1955 the first year under 
the plan, have been specified as $30 mil- 
lion, an increase of $7 million over the 
1954 appropriation. With this amount 


a total of 70,000 persons would be reha- 


bilitated. At the same time, the train- 
ing of additional personnel would be 
launched, and the expansion of rehabili- 
tation centers and workshops would get 
underway. For fiscal year 1956, $45 
million; for fiscal year 1957, $55 million; 
for fiscal year 1958, and each fiscal year 
thereafter, $65 million, 

There may be some here today of a 
conservative frame of mind who would 
question the wisdom of these increased 
expenditures, and I can understand their 
feelings. However, I cannot state it 
strongly enough that aside from the 
human appeal, which is potent, and 
thinking only of the financial standpoint, 
few, if any, better investments by the 
Federal Government can be found. Con- 
sider a specific example for a few mo- 
ments. In 1953, of the 61,000 handi- 
capped individuals rehabilitated by the 
present program over 11,000 or 18.5 per- 
cent of the total had been receiving pay- 
ments under public-assistance programs. 
To continue these 11,000 persons on re- 
lief for 1 year would cost an estimated 
$8.7 million. To rehabilitate them the 
cost would be about $6.5 million. It is 
estimated that with this group returned 
to gainful employment, the amount of 
Federal income taxes they would pay 
during the first 4 years would be in ex- 
cess of the entire amount expended by 
the Federal Government to rehabilitate 
them. From the financial standpoint 
alone, this bill should appeal to all Mem- 
bers, including the very conservative- 
minded. 

H. R. 9640 would continue many of the 
basic features of the present act which 
constitute sound rehabilitation methods. 
Additional features would be added from 
experience gained over the past years. 

The present act provides for an open 
end grant system under which the Fed- 
eral Government reimburses the States 
for 100 percent of administration cost of 


programs, and in providing guidance and 
placement services, and for 50 percent 
of providing physical restoration, train- 
ing, and other rehabilitation case serv- 
ices. In recent years the Federal fi- 
nancing has been restricted and modified 
in annual appropriation acts. Also, ac- 
tions of Government officials in the ex- 
ecutive branches of the Government and 
the appropriations committees have 
clearly indicated disapproval of open- 
end financing since it results in rather 
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serious questions with respect to sound 
budgeting and control of Federal ex- 
penditures. The problem the committee 
faced was to shift over to a different type 
of financing patterned after the Hill- 
Burton formula in the Hospital Con- 
struction Act, and at the same time to 
be sure that if an individual State would 
maintain its 1954 level of State funds, 
it would receive a Federal grant not less 
than it received in 1954. 

To achieve this objective, the bill sub- 
stitutes for the present method a three- 
part system of grants which takes into 
account the varying needs and the finan- 
cial capacities of the States; which not 
only provides for the possible expansion 
of present programs, but also assures 
each State that it will receive no less 
than it received in 1954 if the same State 
expenditures are maintained. The new 
three-part grant structure consists of, 
first, basic grants to help meet generally 
the cost of vocational rehabilitation serv- 
ices; second, grants for extension and 
improvement of the services; and, third, 
grants for special research, personnel 
training and projects to aid the program. 

The bill provides, with the aid of Fed- 
eral funds, for the expansion by the 
States of various types of vocational re- 
habilitation services and facilities. 

The bill makes provision for temporary 
Federal financial assistance to train re- 
habilitation personnel where shortages 
now impose restrictions on expansion of 
programs. 

The bill revises provisions in regard to 
required State plans in order to increase 
State responsibility and authority for 
administration of programs, and to fa- 
cilitate improvements. 

The bill redefines Federal administra- 
tive responsibilities to emphasize the role 
of the Federal agency as one of providing 
technical advice, helping in training of 
personnel and otherwise supporting State 
programs through research and dis- 
semination of information on rehabili- 
tation methods and procedures. 

The bill seeks to encourage improved 
cooperative relationships between the 
various agencies which provide services 
needed in vocational rehabilitation and 
job placement processes. A closer re- 
lationship, with the President’s Commit- 
tee on Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped, and the fuller use of its services 
in promoting job opportunities is called 
for in the bill. 

In addition the bill contains amend- 
ments to the Randolph-Sheppard Vend- 
ing Stand Act for the Blind. 

That act authorizes vending stands to 
be operated by blind persons in Federal 
buildings, but does not explicitly give a 
preference to the blind. The bill pro- 
vides for vending stands to be operated 
on Federal property, thus broadening the 


scope, and further provides that pref- 
erence so far as feasible shall be given 
to the blind. One of the purposes of 
giving preference is to eliminate some 
of the competition which now occurs 
with automatic vending machines in 
various buildings. 

An amendment adds to the list of 
articles which may be vended by the 
blind. It provides further that if title 
to equipment is vested in the blind li- 
censee, the State licensing agency shall 
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retain a first option to repurchase the 
equipment if the individual ceases to be a 
licensee. The State agency would be re- 
quired to pay the individual, or his es- 
tate, the fair value of his interest after 
an opportunity for a hearing. 

Another amendment would require 
that funds be set aside from the proceeds 
of the operation of the stand, only to 
the extent necessary for maintenance 
and replacement of equipment, purchase 
of new equipment, management serv- 
ices, and for assuring a fair minimum re- 
turn to operators of vending stands for 
a period of not to exceed 1 year after 
the establishment of the stand or for 1 
year after approval of licensing agency’s 
application under amended act, without 
regard to the time the stand was es- 
tablished whichever occurs later. This 
sharing of proceeds for 1 year was most 
controversial and I anticipate a further 
discussion during the reading of the bill 
for amendments. 

Mr. Chairman, I have attempted, as 
briefly as possible, to give a summary of 
the main provisions of the bill. There 
may be differences of opinion surround- 
ing certain specified provisions, but I 
assure you the bill represents a sincere 
and earnest effort to make a real con- 
tribution to human need. It is in that 
spirit that I ask your support today. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 25 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill before you— 
H. R. 9640—deals with the physically 
handicapped problem of this country. 
I have been interested in this problem 
for many years. I first became actively 
interested in it back in 1943, I believe it 
was, along with such men in this House 
as the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
HRT I, the gentleman from New York 
Mr. Kxochl, the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. KELLEY], the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. FEIGHAN], the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DonpgEro], the gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. CHENOWETH], 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Jupp], and the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. VursEtL]. We worked for quite a 
while on a bill and we found that the 
situation involving the physically handi- 
capped presented a very difficult prob- 
lem. We came out with a bill which, 
when passed, became Public Law 113. 
That bill has been the means of re- 
storing the earning capacity, or at least 
considerable earning capacity, of over 
one-half million physically handicapped 
people since 1943. 

Last year, when this matter was sug- 
gested to me by the chairman, he stated 
that he was going to set in operation a 
committee to study this matter, his 
statement to me was—and I believe it is 
borne out in the record—that it was to 
be an exploratory hearing. Hearings 
were held. I believe there were 10 days 
of hearings last year. The next time I 
heard of activity on this subject was 
some time ago when I understood that 
executive hearings were being held by 
the subcommittee. Those executive 
hearings were concluded, and the full 
committee was called in. On the morn- 
ing the full committee arrived I made 
inquiry as to whether there was any 
record or testimony. There was no rec- 
ord; there was no testimony taken dur- 
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ing the executive hearings this year. Of 
course, the rest of the committee found 
themselves in a rather awkward position. 
We were dealing with one of the most 
delicate subjects that I know of; that is, 
we were dealing with handicapped 
human beings; we were dealing with the 
problems of the blind people; we were 
dealing with the problem of restoring the 
health and earning capacity of others 
who happened to be afflicted from birth 
or injured during life. When I looked 
around in the room I found that the 
Department of Labor was represented, 
the Department of Education and Wel- 
fare was represented by their staff, and 
a representative of one of the national 
organizations for the physically handi- 
capped was present. I made inquiry 
why that situation existed, and then we 
had quite an argument for the next 2 
hours trying to see if we could not agree 
either that everybody should go out of 
that room or that the representatives of 
the other national organizations should 
come in. And I very frankly stated that 
I would not be closeted behind closed 
doors in such a manner. That was re- 
solved by bringing in representatives of 
the 4 or 5 other national organizations. 
The representatives came in and we 
started to discuss the legislation that is 
now before you. 

I recite this history for two reasons. 
One is I think it is important that the 
method of development of a piece of 
legislation should be known to the House. 
The second is that I have felt very good 
about the attitude of the House toward 
the present chairman and myself, and 
their attitude when I was chairman and 
he was the ranking minority member, 
I believe there has never been a chair- 
man and a ranking minority member 
who so completely resolved their dif- 
ferences and handled the committee in 
a manner that I believe was more agree- 
able to the committee members. Sud- 
denly a change came about and I did 
not understand why. 

I was intensely interested in the suc- 
cess of this legislation. I was only con- 
cerned with amending the act, Public 
Law 113, in such a manner that the wel- 
fare of those we sought to help would be 
getting prime consideration, above 
everything else. I was confronted with a 
piece of legislation that I could not in- 
terpret, nor could I understand it. 
Public Law 113 was completely turned 
upside down if I have ever seen a piece 
of legislation turned upside down. 
Whereas in writing Public Law 113 the 
attempt was made to make it perfectly 
clear and understandable, I am not 
so sure but that in H. R. 9640 we have 
sacrificed clarity for verbosity. It is a 
difficult bill to understand and if you try 
to analyze it I am satisfied that you 
cannot understand the formula. But in 
order to turn it completely upside down 
the authorization paragraph which is 
normally the last paragraph was made 
paragraph i. 

I am in favor of vocational training 
for the physically handicapped and I am 
in favor of increased appropriations. I 
think that fact has been known in this 
House for many years. It was not over 
a month ago that we were arguing the 
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same question on this floor, attempting 
to increase the appropriation; and I 
should like my friends of this House to 
listen to this. As much as I have been 
interested in this problem, I have tried 
not to lose sight of the fact that it must 
be a sound program; it must be a work- 
able program; it must not only merit the 
approval of this Congress, but of the 
American people as well. For that rea- 
son we put into Public Law 113 the 50-50 
matching proposition, with the Federal 
Government paying the administrative 
cost. I think the attitude of the House 
on matters of that kind is that we pro- 
ceed safely, sanely, and reasonably con- 
servatively to keep the program from, 
perhaps, breaking down. What the vo- 
cational rehabilitation program needed 
most was money. What this House was 
very cautious about giving out about a 
month ago was money. We had to re- 
store $2 million to the program. But, 
now we have this formula. After all of 
the several pages of the “gobbledygook” 
we come up with an increase of the Fed- 
eral share of between 10 percent and 15 
percent. I am one who is in favor of 
more money, but I am going to say to 
you in all seriousness, I do not believe 
we are helping the program for the 
physically handicapped by discouraging 
the States from doing the best they can, 
and encouraging the States to get all 
the money they can out of the Federal 
Government by our putting more money 
in and their putting, possibly, less money 
in. Now that is a peculiar statement 
coming from one who has been and is 
now so enthusiastic over this program, 
Yes, I am enthusiastic over the voca- 
tional training program, but anything 
that I love as much as I do this program, 
I want to see it preserved and kept on 
the proper basis. So I think the shifting 
of the formula will not do the program 
any good in the long run. I am not in 
the position to take the floor to fight or 
offer a substitute. I decided to let this 
go. I decided if there was such a fever 
and such a fit to come up with a bill re- 
gardless of what was in it so long as it 
did not destroy the program, then I 
would not develop high blood pressure 
over it. 

There are some things in this bill 
which I think should be changed. There 
were some changes made the last after- 
noon. When I say to you that I prob- 
ably have indicated a slight disgust about 
the way it has been handled, I think 
that is an understatement. The last 
morning we met, when the committee 
adjourned at 12 o'clock, or a little after 
12 o’clock, the chairman—and I am sure 
the chairman will bear me out on this 
statement—told me and the committee 
we would meet at 10 o’clock the next 
morning. That afternoon they were go- 
ing to consider the blind problem only. 
My statement was, “I have no hearings 
before me on the blind problem. I do 
not feel that we can properly legislate 
with the information we have, and I will 
not attempt to deal with as delicate a 
problem as that on the limited informa- 
tion available, so I will not be here.” 
“Are you going to handle anything else?” 
I asked. The answer was, No; we will 
meet tomorrow morning at 10 o'clock.” 
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The next morning at 10 o’clock I arrived 
at the committee room. I was told by 
the clerk the meeting had been called 
off. I asked, “When is the next meet- 
ing?” 

“The chairman will say.” 

I could not understand why the chair- 
man had not let me know about this. 

I went back to my office, and about 
2 o’clock the clerk informed me that the 
chairman had called a meeting for 3:30 
that afternoon. I went back to the 
committee room at 3:30, and on the way 
over I was told that the meeting com- 
pleted handling the blind problem; but 
after finishing with the blind provisions 
and with only the chairman left, they 
had changed other provisions of the bill; 
that another confidential bill had been 
sent to the printer and that the bill was 
to be introduced that afternoon and re- 
ported out that afternoon. I arrived at 
the committee room and found the rush 
was on. 

I say to you that I was irked. I do 
not feel any too kindly over it now. I 
cannot believe that the chairman will- 
fully intended to mislead me, but I say 
that, as one who occupies the position 
as the ranking minority member, I 
hardly think that was fair treatment, 
and God knows when I was chairman 
I never administered that kind of treat- 
ment to the present chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has 
expired. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes, 

Probably I should not recite these hap- 
penings on the floor of this House, but 
as I said a few minutes ago, there is 
much at stake. I have tried to the limit 
of my ability not only to gain, but to 
be worthy of the confidence of the men 
in this House. I am not going to come 
in and tell you that this piece of legis- 
lation has had the kind of consideration 
I think it should have received, when I 
am of a different opinion. I will not 
fight this legislation. I will not be re- 
sponsible for it. I will simply say to 
you that any piece of legislation designed 
to rehabilitate the physically handi- 
capped has an enticing title to it, and 
is bound to do some good. If it were 
only half good it would do a lot of good. 
But while I will not press it, I will say 
that it is available to the House, and 
that the present act is on the books and 
will remain until it is wiped off by this 
act, if this act is passed. 

There are 2 or 3 amendments that 
even in haste I would insist upon. We 
have a provision here on page 2 of the 
bill. The authorization runs from $30 
million to $65 million, graduated up by 
the year. I do not know whether the 
Committee on Appropriations will grant 
more money this year or not. It is a 
good investment, and I would recom- 
mend it. But when you come to the 
bottom of the authorization, it reads: 

The sums so appropriated for any fiscal 
year shall be available for— 

(1) grants to States under section 2 to 
assist them in meeting the costs of vocational 
rehabilitation services. 

When you turn to your definition of 
“rehabilitation services, you will find 
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the definition to be this, and I want to 
read it to you: 

Sec. 11. For the purposes of this act— 

(a) The term “vocational rehabilitation 
services“ means diagnostic and related sery- 
ices (including. transportation) incidental 
to the determination of eligibility for and 
the nature and scope of services to be pro- 
vided; training, guidance, and placement 
services for physically handicapped individu- 
als; and, in the case of any such individual 
found to require financial assistance with 
respect thereto, after full consideration of 
his eligibility for any similar benefit by way 
of pension, compensation, and insurance, any 
other goods and services necessary to render 
such individual fit to engage in a remunera- 
tive occupation, including remunerative 
homebound work, including the following 
physical restoration and other goods and 
services— 

(1) corrective surgery or therapeutic treat- 
ment necessary to correct or substantially 
modify a physical or mental condition which 
is stable or slowly progressive and constitutes 
a substantial handicap to employment, but is 
of such a nature that such correction or 
modification may reasonably be expected to 
eliminate or substantially reduce such handi- 
cap within a reasonable length of time; 

(2) necessary hospitalization in connec- 
tion with surgery or treatment specified in 
subparagraph (1); 

(3) such prosthetic devices as are essen- 
tial to obtaining or retaining employment. 


Now, take No. 2, grants to States under 
section 3 to assist them in initiating 
projects for the extension and improve- 
ment of their vocational and rehabilita- 
tion services; you will find exactly the 
same language—identically the same 
language—provided in No. 2 that is in 
No. 1, the difference being that in No. 2 
the Federal Government is responsible 
for 75 percent of the cost. 

Then you go to No. 3 and you find it 
deals with grants to States and to public 
and other nonprofit organizations and 
agencies. 

In section 4 provision is made to assist 
in meeting the cost of projects for re- 
search, and the training of personnel, 
and so forth and so on. 

That is virtually an outright grant. 
If you can untangle that you are better 
than Iam. I do not think it tends to 
clarify the program. I am in favor of 
doing everything that is mentioned but 
I am in favor of this Congress laying 
down the rules for the administrators, to 
guide them. The present administra- 
tion, I want to say to you, Mr. Chairman, 
has done a good job administering the 
present law, Public Law 113. Miss 
Switzer is a very capable person. The 
truth about the matter is that about six 
amendments to Public Law 113 would 
have resulted in a much better bill than 
the one now before us and very few if 
any are able to understand why it was 
necessary to throw out all of Public Law 
113. I personally do not think the peo- 
ple had in mind a “change” that big. 

There is another provision in the bill 
that we discussed back in 1943, and that 
is there is no time limit or cost limit 
on hospitalization in the bill before us. A 
person can be kept in the hospital just 
as long as they wish. This is not a hos- 
pital bill, this is not a hospitalization 
program; it is a rehabilitation program, 
and there ought to be a limit in the bill 
unless you want to throw the Treasury 
doors wide open. 
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While I am probably taking too much 
time, I wanted to give the House just a 
little insight into the details of this bill. 
My chief interest in this is that we not 
in any way harm the program. I want 
a good sound piece of legislation. I do 
not care for any of the credit of the bill, 
that is no attraction to me; the thing I 
would like to have credit for is playing 
a small part in making life a little hap- 
pier for those who are physically handi- 
capped. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill will, in my 
opinion, be amended. I do not think 
the formula improves it. I am leery of 
it; and when I make these statements 
I want you to know that I know that 
those who handle the national setup and 
organizations are sitting in the gallery 
listening, and what I am saying prob- 
ably does not meet with their approval. 
But it at least satisfies my conscience. 
There is not one of them in the gallery 
who is more interested in the stability 
of the program than I am, and I am 
not going to sit by and see a loosely 
jointed piece of legislation come into 
existence, just because it may give to the 
States more money. Yes, it will give the 
States more money. It will let them set 
up clinics, it will let them pay schools, 
universities and colleges for research, it 
will let them do those things, out of 
which will come some good. But let us 
not take a wonderful program that has 
done such a marvelous amount of good 
in this country and try to make a 
sprawling operation out of it, then even- 
tually have this House say: “Wait a min- 
ute. You are spending too much money. 
You are not getting results.” 

We will then get a setback to the pro- 
gram. I prefer a healthy, substantial, 
sensible handling of this very fine pro- 
gram. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. WAINWRIGHT]. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
I should like to take this opportunity 
to call to the attention of the committee 
certain facts concerning today’s bill and 
the program which it will bring out; 
however, before doing so, after the re- 
marks that have just been made by the 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee, I would like to point out that, as 
far as I know, we have had no complaints 
whatsoever from any other minority 
member in regard to the treatment of 
members of the committee or the sub- 
committee by our good chairman. In 
fact, I am of the opinion that we have 
a very salutary viewpoint on the way the 
hearings were conducted. 

I would like to suggest that at no time 
during the course of study on this mat- 
ter were any hearings ever held without 
a member of the minority being present, 
whether these were cpen hearings or 
closed hearings. I asked the committee 
clerk to ascertain whether the statement 
I have just made is correct. To the best 
of his knowledge he has indicated that 
this is so. 

The ranking minority member says 
that he was given inadequate notice not 
only as to the hearings, but as to the 
subject matter of the bill presented to 
the committee and is being presented 
here today. Yet there was always a 
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member of the minority staff present, 
not only at all the hearings of the sub- 
committee but also at all the hearings 
of the full committee. The only excep- 
tion to that might have been a field trip 
that was taken last September. On that 
field trip may I point out that the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Perkins], the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. ELLIOTT], 
were present, as was the chairman of the 
committee [Mr. McConnetu], the gen- 
tleman from Arizona [Mr. RHODES], a 
member of the committee, and I visited 
various institutions. We also had an ex- 
cellent clerk, Mr. Hoagland, of the com- 
mittee in attendance. I did not know 
whether he was a member of the minor- 
ity or majority, but that makes no dif- 
ference. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. BARDEN. I can correct that, be- 
cause there has never been a member of 
the minority staff on any trip that was 
taken by any subcommittee either last 
year or this. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I thank the 
gentleman. Was the gentleman present 
when I made the statement—I am talk- 
ing about the hearings and not the field 
trip—and I ask was there ever any hear- 
ing either of the subcommittee, or the 
full committee, at which a representa- 
tive of the minority—either a Member of 
the House or a member of his staff—was 
not present? i 

Mr. BARDEN. I am not in a position 
to comment on that. I would take the 
gentleman’s word. I have not found 
him to be guilty of any infractions of 
truth. I certainly would disagree with 
the gentleman’s statement, if he said I 
made any such accusation. I did not 
make any such accusation. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. The only thing 
that I would like to point out to the 
gentleman is that we feel that at all 
times there has been ample opportunity 
to. be heard, not only this bill but on 
all phases of the problem. The field 
trips were properly conducted. The 
hearings themselves, on the bill, were 
not unfair, unjust, or hurried, as my 
friend has indicated, but I do not want 
to put words in his mouth. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. BARDEN. Whatever the recount- 
ing of those facts may indicate will re- 
main. If they are facts, then I think it 
is a little stronger than an indication. 
I simply told you what happened the 
last morning, that afternoon, the next 
morning, and the next afternoon, and if 
the gentleman wants to deny one word of 
it, then I am ready to account for it. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I want to assure 
the gentleman that I have no personal 
knowledge of these last days’ events 
when there apparently was some confu- 
sion over the meeting of the committee 
as to the various times that the com- 
mittee was to meet, and on the last day 
that the bill was considered, but I would 
like to point out to the House that the 
bill had been under consideration for a 
good, long time. There had been a com- 
mittee print, to which the gentleman ob- 
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jected, which we revised, and held hear- 
ings both in the subcommittee and the 
full committee. In regard to the last 
days’ events which the gentleman re- 
counted, I would rather not debate it 
with him. I would like to ask the chair- 
man to make whatever remarks he may 
have on that subject. 

Mr. BARDEN. I have no debate to 
offer about it. I simply recounted the 
facts, and I think the gentleman is in a 
position to know that this member of the 
committee and your chairman have 
worked pretty well together, and I think 
the gentleman can understand the shock 
that came to me when the treatment was 
accorded that I have recounted. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I would like to 
say to the gentleman that I have had 
a great deal of pleasure in working with 
the gentleman from North Carolina over 
the past 2 years and on far more emo- 
tional subjects than vocational rehabil- 
itation; for instance, the great labor 
problem under the Taft-Hartley bill that 
we debated in committee for such a long 
time. And, I want to assure the gentle- 
man, not only for myself, but I believe I 
speak for the other members of that 
committee, that they hold the gentle- 
man in the most esteemed respect and 
that no “deal,” or mistreatment, or rail- 
roading was attempted in this bill what- 
soever. 

Mr. BARDEN. Just let me say this to 
the gentleman: It has been a hard, un- 
pleasant, wearying task on the Labor 
Committee for these past few years, and 
I have been on the committee for many 
years. But the type of men with which 
I dealt added to the pleasure of serving— 
it has not always been unpleasant, at 
times I rather enjoyed it. Hard work 
does not worry me—but I would say this 
to the gentleman: If I thought the next 
year was going to be as unpleasant as 
the last month, I would leave that com- 
mittee, if I could not even get on a 
committee to dispose of wastepaper. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Iam personally 
very sorry that the gentleman feels that 
way, because of the pleasure I have had 
working with the gentleman. But I 
would like to take this opportunity, now, 
to point out to the House some of the 
things that have caused this simple dis- 
agreement between us, some of the de- 
tails of this problem. 

Some facts and figures of the bill under 
debate are pertinent and worthwhile 
having at your command. For example, 
there are 1,500 people in the United 
States at this time working in behalf of 
the vocational rehabilitation program 
which rehabilitates 60,000 people per 
year. Sixty thousand physically handi- 
capped people are rehabilitated each 
year, but 3 people are passed over for 
every 1 that is rehabilitated. That sim- 
ple figure alone shows the great need for 
a furthering, a continuing of the fine 
program established under the Barden- 
La Follette Act. 

The figures that are available to the 
Members of this House in our committee 
report show that 250,000 people should 
be helped every year instead of the 
60,000 that are now helped. We in the 
committee who favor this bill believe 
that if the program is carried through, 
we will be well on the way to arriving 
at the goal of 250,000 instead of the 
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small figure of 60,000 who are now 
helped. 

I might point out to the Members of 
the House at the present time that there 
is a backlog of at least 2 million people, 
2 million physically handicapped, capa- 
ble, ready, and willing to be rehabili- 
tated, but there are inadequate services 
and facilities to rehabilitate them. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. What 
disturbs me about this rehabilitation 
program is the failure to get jobs for 
these people after they are rehabilitated. 
We have not made any progress in that 


direction in this bill, as I see it, May I 


ask the gentleman how many of those 
60,000 people rehabilitated last year 
have been employed? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I will have to 
refer that question to the clerk of the 
committee who will have the exact fig- 
ure for the gentleman. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I am glad to 
yield to the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. McCONNELL. In reply to the 
question of a member of the committee, 
my esteemed colleague from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. KELLEY], I would say that 
they are not counted as being rehabili- 
tated unless they have been placed in 
jobs. In other words, whatever the figure 
is that is mentioned, 60,000 or 61,000, 
that figure represents placements in 
jobs, in gainful occupations. That is my 
understanding of what the figure means. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. That 
is what they told me, but I know that 
that is not a fact, because they do not 
get placed. That may be the fault of the 
Employment Service. It may be that 
they are not provided sufficient funds. 
I do not know. But I do know from my 
personal experience that people who 
have been rehabilitated have not been 
placed. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. McCONNELL. As the gentleman 
knows, one of the things that caused me 
to get into this matter so deeply and so 
earnestly was the fact that good, sound 
ideas might be developed. I realize that 
there is no use rehabilitating people un- 
less they are placed in jobs. In fact, as 
we went around and visited the various 
centers it was pointed out that one of 
the real lacks in this situation has been 
the failure to get coordination. In other 
words, a person who has been injured 
may be hospitalized, or if he is physically 
handicapped he may go to a hospital, 
but after all that is finished these people 
get various types of guidance and then 
they are given vocational rehabilitation. 
Then they are ready for a job. They go 
out but they find no job. 

In other words, what we are seeking is 
to get a smooth flow from the time that 
a person is hospitalized clear to the point 
where he is placed in a job. 

One of the provisions that we put in 
this bill, which was suggested during the 
amending process in the full committee, 
had to do with the greater use that 
should be made of the President’s Com- 
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mittee To Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped. They have contacts in every 
State and in the various communities 
throughout the country. When people 
are rehabilitated and are made ready for 
jobs that information should be made 
available not only to the public agencies 
but also to the President’s Committee To 
Employ the Physically Handicapped in 
order to have them get busy and stir up 
opportunities for these rehabilitated 
persons. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. The 
gentleman is aware, of course, as I un- 
derstand it, that the ultimate purpose 
of this legislation is to employ the han- 
dicapped. 

Mr. McCONNELL.. I quite agree with 
you. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I thank the gen- 
tleman. I would, while presenting to 
the House these facts and figures, which 
all members of this committee should 
know, point out that last year, the past 
fiscal year which ended this June 1954, 
$22 million approximately of Federal 
funds were spent for this rehabilitation 
program. The State or matching funds 
amounted to $12 million—making a total 
of $34 million. I believe the exact figure 
is $34.4 million which was spent to re- 
habilitate these 60,000 people. Now, 
what about the relief rolls? What about 
money spent for 2 million people who 
are physically handicapped and who 
could, and should be, rehabilitated 
through this program, and who will be 
if this bill is passed? Four hundred 
million dollars was spent by State, local, 
and Federal Governments for the pay- 
ment to the physically handicapped in 
relief checks. You will find in the com- 
mittee report on the bill a startling reve- 
lation of how in one specific instance 
the amount of $3 million was saved last 
year by rehabilitating a certain number 
of people and moving them from the 
relief rolls. 

Another point I want to call to the 
attention of the members of the com- 
mittee in regard to the blind section of 
the bill, the amendments to the so-called 
Randolph-Sheppard Act. Last year, just 
before the end of the session, a repre- 
sentative of a blind group visited my 
office and asked me to introduce a sep- 
arate bill to provide changes in the Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard Act. This I did, and I 
received a considerable amount of mail 
from all over the country in support of 
this bill. It was not until the present 
bill, that we are discussing here today, 
got under way that there developed any 
form of agitation for a change of the 
original bill which I introduced. 

After a certain amount of negotiation 
with the various blind groups, an agree- 
ment was worked out and the wording, 
with the exception of a committee 
amendment which will be introduced 
later, the wording of the so-called blind 
section of the bill is the result of com- 
posite agreement between all blind 
groups in the country. That is the best 
of my understanding on that subject. 

I would like to point briefly to three 
changes made in the Randolph-Shep- 
pard Act. The first is a change to “Fed- 
eral property.” Before, as you remem- 
ber, blind people were allowed to have 
stands in Federal buildings. The lan- 
guage of the statute reads “Federal 
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buildings.” We are changing that now 
to read “Federal property” because that 
will allow blind people to have vending 
stands on Army posts, atomic centers, 
and other Federal projects which would 
not have been encompassed under the 
heading of “Federal buildings.” There 
is also a section which allows blind peo- 
ple to operate and have under their aegis 
and control automatic vending machines. 
Finally, blind people—remember that 
this whole program is administered by 
the States—and, thirdly, if the States 
consent, blind people will be allowed to 
own the property, the physical property 
with which they are dealing. Their 
stands and the equipment and so forth 
will belong to them. Heretofore, those 
belonged to the State and the blind peo- 
ple themselves have never been able to 
acquire possession. Those are the three 
major changes which are brought forth 
in this bill. 

Overall, I think, any charges that may 
have been made that this bill was hastily 
put together and ill-conceived are falla- 
cious and untrue. It is not a perfect bill, 
an expression we have so often heard on 
the floor of this House. It is a bill to 
which a lot of thought has been given 
and which undoubtedly will aid in voca- 
tional rehabilitation. I believe it is a 
very worthwhile bill and should be 
passed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. WAIN- 
WRIGHT] has expired. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to commend the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor for reporting H. R. 9640 
which amends the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Act. This bill will improve the 
vocational services extended to physi- 
cally handicapped individuals so that 
they may prepare for and engage in 
profitable employment and take advan- 
tage of their capabilities and talents in 
a productive manner. 

This legislation will aid over 200,000 
physically handicapped toward profitable 
vocations and give them an opportunity 
for future security not only for them- 
selves but for their families. It will tend 
to make taxpayers out of the physically 
handicapped instead of tax recipients. 
In the long run, this bill is an economic 
measure because it will save the tax- 
payers millions of dollars which have 
been expended toward providing aid and 
support for a great number of physically 
handicapped persons. 

This legislation will authorize addi- 
tional grants by the Federal Govern- 
ment to the States so they can more 
adequately meet and expand vocational 
rehabilitation services. Thousands of 
physically handicapped throughout the 
country unfortunately do not have an 
effective union organization in order to 
bring their cause before the Congress 
and State legislatures. This legislation 
will aid them in their fight for a much 
deserved recognition in order to take 
advantage of their natural talents and 
capabilities to establish themselves in 
productive employment and. business. 

The Government has, in the past, in 
a more modified form, cooperated with 
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the States in vocational rehabilitation 
services. This legislation will more ef- 
fectively extend much needed aid in the 
unemployment field for handicapped 
people. Thousands of physically handi- 
capped, if given the opportunity to prove 
their ability and to concentrate on their 
talents, will prove to be a great addition 
to the productive capacity of our States 
and the Nation. 

H. R. 9640 is much needed legislation 
and I hope that it is unanimously 
adopted and enacted into law. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. ELLIOTT]. 

Mr, JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks immediately following 
the statement of the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. ELLIOTT]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I am 
in support of this bill. It is a step in 
the right direction of building a better 
program for the physically handicapped 
people of this country. It should receive 
the unanimous approval of this House. 

Mr. Chairman, I had the privilege of 
serving on the subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor that conducted the hearings, and 
made the studies, and did the investi- 
gations which resulted in this bill. Last 
November, in New York City, we looked 
at some of its institutions designed to 
rehabilitate the physically handicapped. 
We saw some of its fine institutions that 
brought rehabilitation to the blind, and 
when they were rehabilitated, furnished 
them employment. We had lunch with 
Dr. Rusk, the great leader in physical 
medicine and had him show us the many 
wonderful things being accomplished in 
his rehabilitation hospital. Among oth- 
ers, we saw an Alabama coal miner, 
whose twisted and broken body was being 
rebuilt, and retained in such a way as 
to enable him to have a future filled with 
usefulness. The light in his eye bespoke 
a rebirth of confidence in himself. 

We saw the great rehabilitation center 
at Fishersville, which serves Virginia 
and the South. When I saw this insti- 
tution, and saw what it was doing for 
physically handicapped people, and 
when I saw the confidence which its 
instruction and training procedures gen- 
erated in the physically handicapped 
people it served, I realized how badly my 
own State of Alabama needed such a 
center for the rehabilitation of its 
physically handicapped people. 

Then we went to Atlanta, and there 
we took a look at what Emory University 
was doing in this connection. Next day, 
we visited Warm Springs. I recall it 
was on November 11, Armistice Day, that 
we took a little time out to visit the little 
White House, where Franklin D. Roose- 
velt spent so much time and died. As 
we stood in that national shrine, I 
thought of all that the life of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt had meant to so many 
millions of people throughout the earth. 
He had a severe physical handicap, but 
his will and determination overcame it, 
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and he was 4 times elected President of 
the United States. He was the inspira- 
tion for the March of Dimes program, 
which, together with other programs of 
the same objective, had, even last 
November, resulted in such progress that 
Dr. Bennett, of the Warm Springs 
Foundation, was able to assure us that 
research in the field of polio was on the 
threshold of conquering that killer and 
crippler of boys and girls, men and 
women. 

Next, we looked at rehabilitation work 
being done by Dr. Dibble and his associ- 
ates at Tuskegee Institute. 

Then, in Birmingham, we saw the 
wonderful accomplishments of its work- 
shops under the direction of Mr. Waller. 
In the Birmingham workshop, we saw a 
severely handicapped Walker County 
boy, who had the will and determination, 
his handicaps to the contrary notwith- 
standing, to make his way in the world 
as a self-sustaining citizen. 

To these experiences, I could add my 
observation of rehabilitation efforts of 
the Armed Forces and of the Veterans’ 
Administration. In the 82d Congress, I 
had the privilege of sponsoring a bill to 
provide transportation for physically 
handicapped veterans who had lost, or 
had lost the use of, one or both arms, 
one or both legs, or who had been made 
blind as a result of their services. 

Further examination into the prob- 
lem of our physically handicapped peo- 
ple reveals that though we have made 
progress in the field of rehabilitation, 
yet the sad fact remains that each year 
for every one physically or mentally 
handicapped person that we rehabilitate, 
we fail to rehabilitate three persons who 
are equally eligible, equally in need, and 
equally capable of being rehabilitated 
and restored as a producing member of 
our society. Last year, we rehabilitated 
60,000 people. There were 250,000 peo- 
ple who needed rehabilitation and who 
should have been rehabilitated. 

As a matter of fact, our efforts in this 
field have fallen so far short of the total 
job to be done that we now have a back- 
log of 2 million people in the United 
States, who are physically or mentally 
handicapped, but who could be re- 
habilitated, and restored, to productive 
employment. This condition is a chal- 
lenge to all of us to do a better job. It 
is a challenge to us to pass the bill be- 
fore us, H. R. 9640, and to get on with 
the job. 

To do this, we badly need construction 
of rehabilitation centers, such as the one 
at Fishersville, Va., which can do a com- 
plete job of rehabilitation, following nec- 
essary hospitalization, medical treat- 
ment, or surgery, as the case may be. 
I point out that the House this year, in 
another bill, authorized, on the Hill- 
Burton principle, the construction of $10 
million worth of rehabilitation centers 
in the United States in each of the next 
3 years. I sincerely hope that this pro- 
gram will get under way at an early 
date and that this rehabilitation center 
construction program will be extended 
and expanded to the end that every State 
in the United States may have an up- 
to-date, adequately staffed rehabilita- 
tion center, with the authority, the 
power, and the will to rehabilitate for 
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employment the people who need its 
services in the State where it is located. 

Next, I would call this Committee’s at- 
tention to the fact that the rehabilita- 
tion program must have a great deal 
more money than this Congress has ever 
given it. After a hard fight this year, 
we were able to appropriate $23 million 
for the program. The bill before us ex- 
pands that amount of money to $30 mil- 
lion for the fiscal year 1955—this year— 
and provides for a similar expansion 
each year until we reach the theoretical 
goal of being able to rehabilitate a mini- 
mum of 200,000 people a year. I per- 
sonally feel that we do not go fast 
enough in this program, that our ac- 
celeration of the program, as provided in 
this bill, should be doubled, even though 
I realize that it is necessary that the new 
program envisioned by this bill be un- 
dertaken gradually in order that it not 
get ahead of the needed facilities and of 
the trained personnel necessary to man 
the program. 

Mr. Chairman, I have said more than 
once on the floor of this House this year 
that there is no excuse for mass unem- 
ployment. One of the great failures of 
this administration has been its neglect 
to give attention to the problems of the 
areas of the country where unemploy- 
ment is heaviest. In the same tone, I 
say that there is no excuse for our failure 
as a Nation to rehabilitate the quarter- 
million people who become handicapped 
each year, yet who are capable of being 
rehabilitated. 

Under this bill, no State gets less funds 
from the Federal Government than what 
it got in the fiscal year 1954. I will 
illustrate by pointing out that my own 
State of Alabama received in the fiscal 
year 1954, Federal funds in the amount 
of $586,744, to which it added the sum 
of $400,000. Alabama, under this bill, 
will never get less Federal money than it 
received in the fiscal year just closed. 
The same is true of every other State. 

Under the bill before us, Alabama, in 
this fiscal year, under an appropriation 
of $30 million would get an additional 
amount of $96,813 with which to expand 
its program, and to get that money, it 
would be required to appropriate only 
$37,650. I call your attention to the fact 
that this Federal expansion money of 
$96,813 for Alabama would be in addition 
to the $586,744 of Federal funds which 
Alabama already gets for this program. 
The Federal expansion funds would be 
proportioned to Alabama on the basis of 
the Hill-Burton formula, which would 
provide that the Federal Government 
put up 72 percent and the State 28 per- 
cent. 

This bill also provides for allotments 
to States for extension and improvement 
of their physically handicapped pro- 
grams. To illustrate what it does, I will 
again use Alabama as an example and 
point out that Alabama will receive 
28,606 Federal dollars, to which it will 
be required to add the sum of $9,535. In 
other words, the Federal contribution for 
extension and improvement of the pro- 
gram would amount to 75 percent of its 
cost. 

Undoubtedly, Mr. Chairman, there are 
some defects in this bill. I shall vote to 
remove those defects and improve the 
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bill as amendments are offered for that 
purpose. I, particularly, will support 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY], which has 
for its purpose the initiation of a pro- 
gram for the rehabilitation training and 
employment of homebound physically 
handicapped people. As I see it, this 
amendment will be of particular value to 
a rural area, such as I am privileged to 
represent in the Congress, where handi- 
capped people live so far removed from 
training centers that it is necessary that 
we provide that the program of rehabili- 
tation, and of subsequent employment, 
be brought directly to them in their 
homes. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. KELLEY] is to be congratulated 
upon his sponsorship of this amendment. 
He has had a long and active career in 
the field of legislation to benefit the phys- 
ically handicapped. He helped to draft 
the Barden-La Follette Act. He served 
as chairman of a subcommittee in the 
78th and 79th Congresses which heard 
over 500 witnesses in this field. I hope 
the Kelley amendment will pass. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, I want to recog- 
nize and pay my respects to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. BARDEN], 
who for years now has carried this pro- 
gram close to his heart. The Barden- 
La Follette Act, when it was passed in 
1943, was the greatest contribution to the 
rehabilitation of handicapped people 
that any government had ever passed. It 
is stillagreatlaw. Itisa great landmark 
in this field. It is a monument to the 
foresight of the gentleman from North 
Carolina and others who wrote this law. 

Now, the Barden-La Follette Act needs 
amendments. The bill before us is a 
good long step in that direction. 

When I was home in the fall of 1952, 
I was privileged to meet with the newly 
organized Walker County Association of 
the Physically Handicapped. I heard 
its pleas for better legislation and an ex- 
panded program. At that time, it set 
for itself the objective of building and 
operating a workshop for the physically 
handicapped. The bill before us will 
aid in this program. I call the com- 
mittee’s attention to page 22 of the bill 
where it is indicated that funds may be 
used for the “expansion, remodeling, or 
alteration of existing buildings, neces- 
sary to adapt such buildings to work- 
shop purposes or to increase the employ- 
ment opportunities in workshops.” The 
language of the bill further indicates 
that funds may be used for the acquisi- 
tion of initial equipment necessary for 
new workshops, or to increase the em- 
ployment opportunities in workshops. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the day will 
come when we will be able to sponsor, 
encourage, and aid in the building of 
thousands of these workshops through- 
out the country. To do so will be to give 
new impetus and force to the private- 
enterprise concept, which should include 
the provision of reasonable opportunity 
to every man and woman to earn a living. 
In this case the argument has added 
force. Many of our physically handi- 
capped people are today on the public- 
assistance rolls of the various States. 
To rehabilitate them and furnish them 
employment will automatically remove 
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them from the public-assistance rolls 
and will make them self-sustaining citi- 
zens—capable of looking the world in the 
face, capable of earning their own way, 
and capable of discharging every obliga- 
tion of citizenship in the same degree 
they could do if not handicapped. They 
deserve that opportunity. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
very much in favor of the general pro- 
visions of this legislation to expand the 
program of vocational rehabilitation for 
the physically handicapped. The pur- 
poses of the bill are good ones—to im- 
prove the Federal-State machinery for 
carrying out this cooperative program of 
retraining handicapped people for jobs 
in which their physical disabilities do 
not handicap them, and to increase the 
size of Federal appropriations which can 
be made each year under the program. 

We have been rehabilitating the 
handicapped through this program at 
the rate of about 60,000 a year. When 
we consider the fact that about 250,000 
a year are totally disabled because of 
disease or accident, it is clear that we 
are only doing a partial job. 

What has been done under Federal and 
State cooperation, however, has been a 
good job, and so it is a question of ex- 
panding a program which has already 
proved itself to be a very excellent one. 

The goal of this bill is to increase the 
number of handicapped persons re- 
trained each year from the present 60,- 
000 to 70,000 next year and eventually to 
about 200,000 a year by 1959. But in 
passing this authorization bill, which I 
am sure will be done by unanimous vote 
of the House, I think we should all bear 
in mind the fact that we must follow 
through with the necessary appropria- 
tions or this is just meaningless. We are 
taking on the obligation here that by 
1958 the Congress will be appropriating 
approximately $65 million a year for this 
purpose which is not quite 3 times as 
much as we have been appropriating. 

Are we going to have the spectacle of 
many Members voting here for the au- 
thorization and then in subsequent years 
attempting to slash the appropriations 
to carry out the program proposed in 
this bill? That has happened in somany 
cases in the past that I think it is well 
worth citing as a possibility here. 

The job of rehabilitating the physically 
handicapped is not completed—the 
battle is not won—just by passing a bill 
like this. The battle must be fought 
every year and year after year to make 
sure there are adequate appropriations. 

I am voting for this bill because I be- 
lieve in it, I believe in its purposes. And 
since I believe in it, I am frank to say 
that if this measure becomes law, I will 
do everything I can in future years to 
make sure that the Congress lives up to 
the obligation it assumes in this legisla- 
tion and does in fact provide the appro- 
priations necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of House Resolution 9640. i 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Arizona (Mr. RHODES], a member of the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona, Mr. Chair- 
man, the job of vocational rehabilitation 
of the physically handicapped calls for 
as much teamwork as any comparable 
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Government function. When a man is 
injured naturally the first thing we try 
to do is to put him in the best possible 
physical condition. If he needs an oper- 
ation, he gets one, if he needs prosthetic 
devices, of course he is furnished with 
such devices. After the so-called medi- 
cal stage is completed, then, of course, 
the educational step comes into being. 
Quite often these individuals are not 
able to carry on in the same field of en- 
deavor that they had before their injury. 
Therefore, they are reeducated and 
given new aptitudes and new abilities 
with which to earn a living. 

Then the problem of job placement 
comes, which is a problem that the 
United States Employment Service has 


taken up and in which it has done a very 


effective job. Then comes the problem 
of followup, seeing that the individual 
who has been rehabilitated, who has been 
placed on a job, is not left, but is continu- 
ally helped, as help is needed, to make 
sure that he will be able to keep his head 
up in society and to maintain the gains 
which have been provided for him. 

All the while in many cases the wel- 
fare agencies of the Government and the 
State are very much in this man’s life. 
He and his family have to live, they have 
to be sustained during the period in 
which he is unable to earn his own liv- 
ing. I have been rather familiar with 
this type of teamwork. Before coming 
to this House I served as a member of 
the Arizona State Board of Public Wel- 
fare. We had, and have, a fine team 
working on vocational rehabilitation in 
that State. The job which the welfare 
department did in selecting people on 
the relief rolls who could be rehabili- 
tated to the proper agencies so that the 
rehabilitation process could begin, re- 
sulted in the program actually paying 
for itself in dollars and cents. I am sure 
this experience has been shared by many 
other States. That is one point which 
most people forget when they talk about 
vocational rehabilitation. Certainly, it 
is a humane program; certainly, it is 
a program which anybody who believes 
in helping his fellow man would be for. 
But, it is also a program which is eco- 
nomically sound and which pays actually 
in dollars and cents in direct proportion 
to the amount of money intelligently in- 
vested in it. We have taken more people 
off the welfare rolls by the simple ex- 
pedient of rehabilitating them than by 
any other means, and we will continue 
to do that as long as we go ahead with 
this program. 

The approach of this bill is to expand 
the vocational rehabilitation team 
rather than to allow it to go along as 
it has been at a modest rate of expan- 
sion; in other words, we would like to see 
the program balloon, because we know 
there is a large field for it to enter. Mr. 
Chairman, more people are becoming 
handicapped each year than we are re- 
habilitating. This program will not be 
adequate in any sense of the word until 
this situation is reversed. The means of 
causing this, I believe the nub of the 
whole bill, rests in the fact that there are 
three categories for the distribution of 
Federal funds. 

The first category is to continue the 
Present rehabilitation services of a 
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State. In the definition section of the 
bill you will see that “vocational re- 
habilitation services” is defined on pages 
18, 19, and 20. Some States have plans 
which call for the use of all of these 
services; some States have plans which 
call for only the use of part of these serv- 
ices. Category 1, then, would continue 
the State plan as it now is, using the serv- 
ices to the same extent as they are now 
utilized. 

Category 2, which provides for a great- 
er Federal contribution than category 1, 
is to be used for expanding the partici- 
pation of the States through its State 
plan in these various services and en- 
couraging each particular State to go 
into all phases of the vocational rehabil- 
itation services. To participate in Fed- 
eral funds under this category, a State 
plan must be expanded to an activity, or 
to a degree, not previously occupied or 
attained. 

No. 3 is also a new category and pro- 
vides for a larger Federal contribution. 
It provides for research, demonstration, 
training, and traineeship for those who 
are in or will be recruited into the vo- 
cational rehabilitation program; in other 
words, when you expand a program like 
this, you must always train personnel. 
We find that we are short of trained per- 
sonnel in this program even at its pres- 
ent level; that in order to expand this 
program we have to help train the peo- 
ple who are going into the program, to 
actually work on the firing line and re- 
habilitate individuals. The end product, 
we must always bear in mind, is that in- 
dividual who has been rehabilitated. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. Can the gentleman 
tell the House in terms of dollars wheth- 
er or not this bill expands the program 
over the previous bill? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I will say 
to the gentleman under the present law 
there is no limit as to the amount of 
money which can be appropriated in 
each year. However, the amount of 
money which has actually been appro- 
priated is much less than the amounts 
which are authorized in section 1. 

Mr. DONDERO. I have always sup- 
ported this kind of a program. I think 
it is a fine one, and I expect to support 
this bill wholeheartedly. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. BEAMER. I want to compliment 
the gentleman on the excellent state- 
ment he has made in explanation of this 
very worthy bill. I would like to refer, 
if I may, specifically to the Randolph- 
Sheppard Act which has to do with the 
blind. I see your committee has very 
carefully considered this and vastly in- 
creased the opportunity for this deserv- 
ing group. Has the gentleman men- 
tioned that? I think that is a very 
worthy point. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I believe it 
was mentioned by the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Watnwricut], but I 
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would like to mention a few points in 
regard to it. 

The committee found that many 
United States Federal buildings had ac- 
tually been invaded, so to speak, by 
other groups who had set up vending 
machines in these buildings. This was 
done even though a stand had been au- 
thorized and was actually in operation in 
that building by a blind person under 
the Randolph-Sheppard Act. of 
course, we felt that that was an undue 
violation; that it was against the intent 
and spirit of the Congress when it passed 
the Randolph-Sheppard Act, and it is 
the intent of this legislation to preserve 
Federal buildings and Federal property 
for the operation of vending stands by 
blind persons. 

Mr. BEAMER. I think it was fortu- 
nate that some consideration was given 
toit. Some definition of authority prob- 
ably was lacking in the original act. I 
want to compliment the entire commit- 
tee and the gentleman for his presenta- 
tion. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentlewoman. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
should like to speak of my appreciation 
of what the gentleman has told us. Is it 
not true that General Maas, a former 
Member of Congress, a blind Marine, was 
very instrumental in the passage of a 
great deal of the legislation for the 
handicapped? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. That is 
true, yes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
know how happy he is over this. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. BARDEN. In discussing the mat- 
ter of the blind stands, that problem 
was presented I believe to every member 
of the committee. It seems that a new 
gadget has come into existence. I am 
referring to these vending machines. It 
was brought to the attention of the com- 
mittee that in many instances Federal 
employees or others had simply fenced 
out the blind people by putting in these 
vending machines, which took over the 
business at these blind stands. The 
problem of the committee was to try to 
protect them in the light of the new in- 
ventions, as the Randolph-Sheppard Act 
attempted to protect them back at the 
time when that act was passed. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. That is 
true. I think that this was a matter of 
technological advance which probably 
had not been considered at the time the 
Randolph-Sheppard Act was passed. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may, I should like 
to comment briefly on the work of the 
subcommittee which prepared this bill. 
I have been a member of the subcom- 
mittee since its inception. Hearings 
were had which took approximately 3 
weeks during the last session of this 
Congress. Various people appeared be- 
fore the committee. In fact, I believe 
everybody who wanted to appear was 
given the opportunity to appear and to be 
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heard. At least, if anybody did not ap- 
pear or was not heard who wanted to be 
heard, it was not brought to my atten- 
tion. 

As was mentioned by the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. ELLIOTT] a group of 
the subcommittee took a very fine field 
examination trip and conducted hear- 
ings in New York and in the South dur- 
ing the recess of the last session. We 
learned a great deal, a lot of which has 
keen incorporated into this bill. We feel 
that this is the best bill that we can pro- 
duce at this particular time. I certainly 
do not feel that it is a perfect piece of 
legislation. I do not believe we have 
ever enacted in this or in any other 
Congress a perfect piece of legislation. 
As time goes on, this bill will have to be 
amended to take care of contingencies 
as they arise. I hope that it will be 
amended to provide higher ceilings in 
the matter of the money at some time 
in the future because I hope the States 
of this Union will take this act as a sig- 
nal that the United States of America 
means what it says in this vocational 
rehabilitation program and that we shall 
continue to match expanded State ap- 
propriations for this very vital work. 

The State legislature I feel will be 
justified in assuming from the passage of 
this bill that this is a piece of work 
which we have every determination to do 
correctly, not only because of the fact 
that these people have every right to 
lead normal lives like you and me, but 
also because every person in the United 
States who is a taxpayer will be served 
and will be helped, in the end, by this 
particular program. 

Mr. GOLDEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. GOLDEN. During this month of 
July, the National Association of Blind 
Persons of the United States meets in my 
State. I have received many letters and 
telegrams from the officers of that great 
independent, self-sustaining association, 
urging support of this bill. They have 
pointed out in particular the improve- 
ments made by this committee in allow- 
ing these persons to have exclusive privi- 
leges upon public properties and also 
to own the vending machines, so as to 
give them an opportunity independently 
to make their own living. 

Also I come from a coal mining and 
railroading section where accidents oc- 
cur rather frequently. We have made 
much progress in safety and I have seen 
the great benefits of this program. I 
think the committee is to be sincerely 
congratulated upon the bill and upon 
the study which they are constantly 
making. I have the same feeling that 
has been expressed here by other Mem- 
bers. There is a great urgency that the 
program should be expanded, but I think 
the committee is taking a sensible ap- 
proach. We must have the trained per- 
sonnel first. I feel sure that the com- 
mittee will carry the program forward 
as rapidly as it can be done. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. 
gentleman that is true. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I want to 
Pay my personal tribute to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, chairman of 
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I assure the 
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the committee, and to the gentleman 
from North Carolina, the ranking mi- 
nority member of the committee. It has 
been my good fortune to be on this 
committee ever since I have been a Mem- 
ber of the Congress. I know of no com- 
mittee which has conducted its delibera- 
tions with more feeling for the subject, 
with more freedom of expression on the 
part of the minority and the majority, 
and with more consideration for the 
rights of all the members of the commit- 
tee. The gentleman from North Caro- 
lina and the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania have collaborated in such a way 
that it has been a pleasure to be a mem- 
ber of the committee. I sincerely trust 
this collaboration will continue in the 
future as it has in the past. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, as a member of the Education and 
Labor Committee, I am glad to lend my 
wholehearted support to H. R. 9640, a 
bill to amend the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Act. This legislation will be most 
beneficial to those whose handicaps make 
assistance such as this act provides both 
helpful and timely. This country has 
always shown a keen sense of responsi- 
bility toward our less fortunate citizens. 
The legislation which we are now con- 
sidering will continue, and improve, a 
program which traditionally has received 
strong support here in Congress. 

It has been suggested during the dis- 
cussion here today that this is not al- 
together perfect legislation, and that 
some members are disappointed with 
certain provisions. That may be the 
case. It should be said, however, that 
this problem of vocational rehabilita- 
tion has been carefully considered. All 
members of our committee, and all in- 
terested groups and individuals, have 
been given ample opportunity to make 
clear their suggestions and criticism. 
The program has worked well in the 
past, and the proposed changes should 
make possible even greater contributions 
in the future. 

In closing I should like to refresh your 
recollection of President Eisenhower's 
position on the rehabilitation of the 
physically handicapped. In his special 
message to Congress on health on Janu- 
ary 18, 1954, the President made the fol- 
lowing remarks: 

There are now 2 million disabled persons 
who could be rehabilitated and thus re- 
turned to productive work. Under the pres- 
ent rehabilitation program only 60,000 of 
these disabled individuals are returned each 
year to full and productive lives. Mean- 
while, 250,000 of our people are annually 
disabled. Therefore, we are losing ground 
at a distressing rate. The number of dis- 


abled who enter productive employment each 
year can be increased if the facilities, per- 
sonnel, and financial support for their re- 
habilitation are made adequate to the need. 

Considerations of both humanity and na- 
tional self-interest demand that steps be 
taken now to improve this situation. Today, 
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for example, we are spending three times as 
much in public assistance to care for non- 
productive disabled people as it would cost to 
make them self-sufficient and taxpaying 
members of their communities. Rehabili- 
tated persons as a group pay back in Federal 
income taxes many times the cost of their 
rehabilitation. 

There are no statistics to portray the full 
depth and meaning in human terms of the 
rehabilitation program but clearly it is a 
program that builds a stronger America. 

We should provide for a progressive ex- 
pansion of our rehabilitation resources, and 
we should act now so that a sound founda- 
tion may be established in 1955. My forth- 
coming budget message will reflect this ob- 
jective. Our goal in 1955 is to restore 70,- 
000 disabled persons to productive lives, 
This is an increase of 10,000 over the number 
rehabilitated in 1953. Our goal for 1956 
should be 100,000 rehabilitated persons, or 
47,000 persons more than those restored in 
1953. In 1956, also, the States should begin 
to contribute from their own funds to the 
cost of rehabilitating these additional per- 
sons. By 1959, with gradually increasing 
State participation to the point of equal 
sharing with the Federal Government, we 
should reach the goal of 200,000 rehabilitated 
persons each year. 

In order to achieve this goal we must ex- 
tend greater assistance to the States. We 
should do so, however, in a way which will 
equitably and gradually transfer increas- 
ing responsibility to the States. A program 
of grants should be undertaken to provide, 
under State auspices, specialized training for 
the professional personnel necessary to 
out the expanded program and to foster that 
research which will advance our knowledge 
of the ways of overcoming handicapping 
conditions. We should also provide, under 
State auspices, clinical facilities for reha- 
bilitative services in hospitals and other ap- 
propriate treatment centers. In addition, 
we should encourage State and local initi- 
ative in the development of community re- 
habilitation centers and special workshops 
for the disabled, 


Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sure a great majority of my colleagues 
of the House are sold on the worth- 
while program which is being discussed 
today in Committee of the Whole a pro- 
gram that has vast possibilities for effect- 
ing economies in expenditures in hospi- 
talization and in relief funds. It is a 
great surprise to me that the Congress 
has failed to finance the program as ade- 
quately as it should have been financed in 
the past. All that was wrong with Public 
Law 113 was that it was not properly fi- 
nanced. The program, as contained in 
this bill does enlarge the program, and it 
should be enlarged. It has some decided 
advantages which were not in Public Law 
113. Do not let the fact that there was 
some disagreement in the committee, and 
that is to be regretted, lead you into be- 
lieving that this bill is all bad. It does 
have room for considerable improvement, 
In that connection, may I say since the 
chairman announced that the vote was 
23 for it and 1 voting “present” in re- 
porting the bill out of the committee, I 
happen to be one of the 23 who voted for 
it. At the time I voted for it, the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. Bar- 
Den], the ranking minority member, was 
still not satisfied with the contents of the 
bill. I made the suggestion that if the 
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gentleman from North Carolina had 
some worthwhile amendments to offer to 
the bill that the committee give consid- 
eration to accepting those amendments 
or seeing to it, at least, that proper con- 
sideration was given on the floor of the 
House to those amendments. 

I understand that my colleague the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KEL- 
LEY], has some amendments. I have an 
open mind on this matter of amend- 
ments. If they will improve the legisla- 
tion, I propose to support them. I do 
not know the contents or the details of 
them, but I am going to listen with con- 
siderable interest when they are being 
presented. 

In the meantime, let me call your at- 
tention to the fact that this program 
should be broadened. It should be en- 
Jarged, and it should be better financed. 
The fact that we are providing for 35, 
45, and finally 65 million dollars annual 
appropriations for this program does 
not mean that we are going to get that 
much money. The only advantage is 
that we may, by increasing the authori- 
zations, bring to the attention of the 
Appropriations Committee and the 
Budget Office the fact that the program 
has been underfinanced in the years 
past, and that it is the wish of the Con- 
gress that the program be enlarged. 

I believe this bill is a step in the right 
direction. For that reason I voted to 
report it out favorably. I did it in view 
of the fact that I knew very little about 
the actual contents of the legislation 
at the time. I was not a member of the 
subcommittee, but as a member of the 
Committee on Education and Labor, my 
efforts have been largely expended in 
the field of education and labor as such, 
I have always left to my colleagues Bar- 
DEN of North Carolina and KELLEY of 
Pennsylvania this matter of the physi- 
cally handicapped, because they were 
deeply interested in it. The gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. BARDEN] is one 
of the coauthors of the Barden-La Fol- 
lette Act, and certainly knows the prob- 
lem. If he thinks this bill is not in 
proper shape and can convince the 
members of the committee that some 
changes should be made, I am going to 
keep an open mind, and if I think his 
suggestions will improve the legislation, 
it is my intention to support them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from West Virginia IMr. 
Barkey] has expired. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota (Mr. WIER]. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
take this time to lend my support to the 
objectives of this legislation. There will 
be no opposition to this legislation as 
such on the floor of this House, because 
I am sure that every Member of this 
Congress is vitally concerned with this 
program. 

This is a measure of conservation— 
conservation of our human resources. I 
think we can all subscribe to seeking all 
possible ends in the field of human re- 
sources, 

I have served on this committee for 
6 years now. In the 81st Congress, the 
Committee on Education and Labor held 
a long series of hearings, hearing all 
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people interested in this field for many 
weeks. Again, in the 82d Congress, we 
held extensive hearings on aid to the 
physically handicapped. Again, in this 
session, while we held no hearings, but 
instead, in our executive sessions we 
tried to put together the legislation that 
was resolved as a result of our long hear- 
ings during the past two sessions of the 
Congress. 

It is indeed tragic that today in this 
Nation we have somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of 30 million physically handi- 
capped people, either as the victims of 
accidents or disease, in either case a 
crippling accident or a crippling disease. 
Under the present program we are not 
even able to keep up with the increas- 
ing load each year because of our inabili- 
ty to service, under the funds and the 
organization that has been set up in this 
field. So instead of lessening the bur- 
den and misery of these people, it is 
increasing. I think this is one of the 
finest investments that this Congress 
and the Nation can possibly make, be- 
cause many of these 30 million people 
are now today on some form of aid, re- 
lief, pensions, retizements, or disability 
aid of some kind. Of course, a great 
majority of these good folks plead for 
an opportunity to return to useful em- 
ployment, to return to the status of a 
taxpaying citizen rather than one exist- 
ing by some means of aid. 

So the gain to this Government by the 
return of these people to remunerative 
employment will many times pay the 
cost of this legislation. 

It is true, as you have heard today, 
that in the consideration of this legisla- 
tion many complex problems enter into 
a perfect bill. We have to deal with 2 or 
3 Federal agencies in coordinating the 
work laid out to rehabilitate the physi- 
cally handicapped. We have to deal in 
the field of education, we have to deal in 
the field of surgery and medicine, we 
have to deal in the field of counseling, 
we have to deal in the field of placement 
and the preparing of those individuals 
for a suitable position someplace. So 
we run counter to the attempts to cen- 
tralize the operations of this objective 
in any one agency. 

In the 81st Congress our principal pro- 
gram was how to approach this question 
of coordination, whether we could do it 
in the Department of Labor, whether we 
could do it in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, or whether we 
could do it better with a separate and 
independent organization, which I favor. 
The result was that the deliberations 
upon the question of how to put this ma- 
chinery into operation and under what 
type of agency lasted until the adjourn- 
ment of Congress. At that time we were 
right on the verge of recommending a 
bill. So, while I disagree with some of 
the language in this bill and some of the 
hit-and-miss gaps, I, like you, am going 
to support the changes and the legisla- 
tion in the hope that we can better at- 
tain the goal and remove from our 
shoulders this responsibility that we are 
carrying of these many thousands of 
people who are so deserving of a better 
day tomorrow. 
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Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
8 minutes to the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wish to ask the chairman of the 
committee, if I may, a question. I be- 
lieve it has been brought out here that 
we have rehabilitated about 60,000 per 
year. Is that right? 

Mr. McCONNELL. The figure for 
last year I understand was 61,000. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. And do I 
understand that this figure of 61,000 
means not only those who have been re- 
habilitated but the number that has 
actually been given employment? 

Mr. McCONNELL. My understand- 
ing is that they are not considered as 
physically rehabilitated under the pro- 
gram until and unless they are given 
employment. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Can the 
gentleman tell me how many have been 
rehabilitated in the sense of being pre- 
pared for employment but for whom no 
employment has been found? 

Mr. McCONNELL. I do not have the 
figures here, I do not know. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Can the 
gentleman tell me whether it has been 
any considerable number? As I remem- 
ber it was testified before our commit- 
tee that one of the big problems before 
us was, not so much to rehabilitate and 
prepare handicapped people to find jobs, 
as it was to find employment for them. 

Mr. MCCONNELL. That is my under- 
standing; yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. 
gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my intention to 
speak for just a few minutes along that 
line. What is the object in the spend- 
ing of these millions of dollars rehabil- 
itating men, preparing them for jobs, 
and then having no jobs for them? I 
was impressed by one sentence uttered 
by the gentleman from Alabama when 
he said: 

There is not much excuse for unemploy- 
ment among the rehabilitated. 


I just wonder whether there is not a 
good excuse when the fact of the matter 
is we have millions of men out of em- 
ployment, able-bodied men who do not 
need rehabilitating. Why should we go 
out and rehabilitate people, then have 
nothing for them to do? 

May I go one step further? How does 
it come that we have so many physically 
handicapped to begin with? It has been 
stated here on the floor of the House 
that because this Congress does not ap- 
propriate sufficient money to provide for 
our Federal highways one-third of the 
fatal accidents that happen, equal to 
about 30,000 or 35,000 people every year, 
are due absolutely to the failure of the 
Congress to provide adequate Federal 
highways. Maybe we better begin down 
here at the beginning and prevent 
some of the necessity for rehabilitation 
by providing better Federal highways. 
A large percentage of our physically 
handicapped arises out of highway ac- 
cidents that can be laid to inadequate 
roads. Let us solve a part of this prob- 


I thank the 


lem by preventing it. 
Mr. Chairman, I should like to bring 
out one more point. 


I aim never to for- 
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get this when I speak on the floor of the 
House. When it comes to the matter of 
unemployment the gentleman from 
Alabama is absolutely right, there is no 
excuse for unemployment in this coun- 
try. There should not be any excuse for 
any man who wants to earn a dollar to 
be out of employment, or to have to go 
without a day’s work. There is plenty 
of work that needs to be done—roads, 
bridges, streets, soil conservation. 

I am thinking in particular of soil 
conservation. There is the problem in 
this country, when our good soil is being 
washed down to the sea at the rate of 
400,000 acres every year. That’s the 
record. Enough soil destroyed every 
year to support 150,000 people, and 3 
million men out of jobs. It does not 
make sense to be spending millions of 
dollars for unemployment insurance 
when the same funds, properly em- 
ployed, would save our soil, build our 
schoolhouses, and improve our highways. 

Mr. Chairman, I may seem to digress 
but I do not. It was testified before 
our committee that the biggest problem 
in the rehabilitation program is to find 
jobs for the physically handicapped. I 
am simply proving that there is no rea- 
son why there should not be jobs for 
everybody and I mean just that. Ifavor 
the passage of this bill. I supported it 
in committee and I support it now. I 
am not only in favor of rehabilitating 
everyone who can be rehabilitated, but 
I am in favor of finding him a job even 
if we have to make it for him. It would 
not be the first time that was done 
either. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. RHODES]. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, this is the kind of legislation 
which I believe should have, and will 
have, nonpartisan support. I believe, 
however, that this proposal to amend 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Act which 
is made in H. R. 9640 does not go far 
enough. 

As I understand, a number of perfect- 
ing amendments will be introduced. I 
hope they will be adopted in order that 
we may have a rather good bill. 

Even then I feel that it would be nec- 
essary for future Congresses to take fur- 
ther steps in order to meet the great 
problem of rehabilitation of the handi- 
capped. Much has been said from time 
to time in both Houses of Congress about 
waste. Unfortunately little attention has 
been given the terrible waste in human 
and natural resources—the waste of real 
wealth without which our dollars would 
be without value. 

It seems to me that there should be 
included in this bill a provision which 
would establish a Federal interagency 
committee which would develop an ef- 
fective program for dealing with this 
great problem. 

There is a need to coordinate the func- 
tions of Federal agencies serving the 
handicapped so as to develop advanced 
programs for the blind, the deaf, hard 
of hearing, amputees, arthritics, car- 
diacs, cerebral palsied, diabetics, and 
other groups of handicapped persons. 
The number of such handicapped per- 
sons naturally increases with the haz- 
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ards of everyday life, and the fact that 
people are living longer. 

The problem of aiding the handi- 
capped and in doing justice to the less 
fortunate among us requires cooperative 
enterprises which would provide job op- 
portunities, which private enterprise 
cannot be expected to give. 

As my friend and colleague from Kan- 
sas [Mr. MILLER] has stated, providing 
jobs for the handicapped is most essen- 
tial. Training the handicapped is of 
little help unless they have the oppor- 
tunity to participate in work that needs 
to be done. I can see no good reason 
why every handicapped person should 
not have the opportunity to work to the 
best of his or her ability and to produce 
accordingly. It is apparent that there 
is much that they can do. They are will- 
ing and desirous of doing it. Their 
efforts can contribute much to the Na- 
tion’s strength and welfare. The oppor- 
tunity to serve will mean dignity and 
self-respect. That opportunity we can 
and should give them. 

The gentleman from Kansas pointed 
to the need of Government action on 
this matter. Congress should take steps 
to provide job opportunities. How, as 
has been said, can handicapped get jobs 
when millions of abled-bodied men do 
not now have the opportunity to work 
even though they are desirous and will- 
ing to do so. No respectable, normal, or 
intelligent person would dare to say 
that there is not plenty of work to be 
done. There is much to do, not only on 
conservation programs to save the Na- 
tion’s topsoil, but other programs, for 
more and better highways, schools, hos- 
pitals, sewers, and sanitary systems are 
absolutely necessary. 

There is no excuse for idleness and 
there is no excuse for the waste which 
comes with idle machines and idle fac- 
tories. There is no excuse for idle men 
and women whether they be able bodied 
or handicapped when they are willing 
and desirous to work. I hope, therefore, 
that the House will not only pass this 
bill, but will do so with amendments that 
will make substantial improvements so 
that real progress can be made in this 
important field. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 4 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to read 
a letter that comes from Mr. Sam M. 
Cathey, chairman, North Carolina State 
Commission for the Blind. It so hap- 
pens that I attended the University of 
North Carolina with this very fine in- 
dividual who is a handicapped person, 
being totally blind. He has made a 
remarkabie record. His letter is as 
follows: 

NORTH CAROLINA STATE 
COMMISSION FOR THE BLIND, 
Raleigh, June 24, 1954. 
Re H. R. 9640, section 3 (3). 
The Honorable GRAHAM A. BARDEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BARDEN: First let me 
express to you the sincere thanks of the 
North Carolina State Commission for the 
Blind for the help you have always given us 
in supporting constructive legislation relat- 
ing to work for the blind in the United 
States, and particularly in North Carolina. 
We are especially grateful for your recent 
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ag pertaining to the above-mentioned 
1. 

While we do not endorse all the provi- 
sions contained in this bill under the title 
“Amendments to the Randolph-Sheppard 
Vending Stand Act,” we realize that there 
must always be different points of view and 
different methods of approach that some- 
times make it neeessary to yield to a com- 
promise in legislation. We feel that now is 
such a time because of the many excellent 
features pertaining to rehabilitation in H. R. 
9640. Fundamentally, it is a good bill, in 
our opinion. 

On the other hand, section 3 (3) would 
prevent us from using the net profits from 
stands in good locations to subsidize the 
salaries of operators in submarginal stands. 
In dollars and cents and in human welfare, 
here is what this restriction would mean to 
our vending-stand program as reflected in the 
1953 State auditor’s report: 

1. We operate 77 stands, 

2. Forty-nine of these stands made a profit 
from stand operation. 

3. Twenty-eight of these stands were not 
self-supporting. 

4. These 28 non-self-supporting stands 
furnished employment to 31 blind operators. 

5. We paid these 31 blind operators last 
year a total of $31,679.54 in salaries. 

6. If we cannot take the profits from good 
stands to supplement the salaries of opera- 
tors in poor stands, then we will have to close 
the 28 stands and throw 31 blind operators 
out of employment. 

Stated in these simple terms, this is what 
the provisions in section 3 (3) would mean 
in North Carolina, 

We urge you to have (3), page 30 of sec- 
tion 3, stricken from the bill, 

Thank you very much. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Sam M. CATHEY, 
Chairman, North Carolina State 
Commission for the Blind. 


Mr. Chairman, I am not in a position 
to offer that amendment. I suggest it 
to the chairman and to those who have 
had the advantage of the testimony of 
the blind operators. Now, if it is going 
to injure them, then it should be re- 
moved; if it is not, why, then, of course, 
it should remain in. But knowing my 
friend Sam Cathey as I do, I have faith 
in his judgment. 

This bill has presented many such 
problems as that to me, and as I have 
previously stated, my intense interest in 
the legislation has been evidenced by 
my very great concern. There are some 
features in the bill that are good. The 
program should be expanded. I think it 
is loosely put together. I do not think 
the House is in a position to deal with a 
problem of this kind and write a bill 
on the floor. The bill as it is on the 
bocks now does not cover the situation 
as adequately as I would like, because 
many developments have taken place. 

It is my hope, Mr. Chairman, that 
this bill will pass, and in passing this 
bill that in the Senate and in conference 
some corrections and some improve- 
ments will be made. They are needed, 
and I think only good, sound legislation 
will, support the development of a good, 
sound program over a period of years. 

With that, Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time, nor do I have 
any desire for additional time. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 minutes to make a few 
other comments and also to yield for a 
few questions. 


— 
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Mr. Chairman, I think the House 
should realize the problem that we face 
as a committee in considering this type 
of legislation. First of all, we wish, all of 
us, to expand the program. We want to 
give the States, under the Federal-State 
program, more money. We realize that 
there were certain limiting factors. One 
of them was that the States were not in 
a position to step up their matching pro- 
visions as rapidly as we might have de- 
sired. Another thing was that they did 
not have the trained personnel to take 
advantage of an enlarged program. 

We also had another consideration to 
deal with, and that was the general tend- 
ency at the present time in the executive 
branch of the Government and also in 
certain committees of the House to frown 
upon or criticize open-end types of 
grants. Also there was a desire to put 
the system of financing on a more stand- 
ardized basis with other types of grants 
in aid. The desire here was to put this 
under the Hill-Burton system of grants 
which takes into consideration not only 
the population of the State but also the 
financial need of the State. 

Our problem therefore was to put all 
those things together and to come out 
with not only an expanded program but 
one that would work when put into effect. 
We provided three types of grants. We 
did not want the States to receive any 
less money than they are receiving now 
as long as they are willing to put up the 
same amount of money as they put up in 
the fiscal year 1954. However, we wanted 
them to extend and expand. So we pro- 
vided for a grant in moderate amount, 
it is true; but we provided a grant to 
expand and improve the system. 

If the State would do that, we would 
give the State Federal aid to the extent 
of 75 percent of the amount needed for 
that extension or improvement. That 
could be received for 2 years, after which 
we felt, if it was a successful improve- 
ment or extension, it should become a 
regular part of the program. 

As I have said before, we need trained 
personnel. So part of the means of 
obtaining it was under the third type of 
grant, the project type where as much as 
@ 100-percent grant could be made to 
the States to assist them in training their 
personnel where their was and is a bad 
bottleneck as to expansion of this pro- 
gram. 

Therefore, I feel, if you take all these 
factors that I have expressed together, 
they add up to a sensible plan for shift- 
ing to another type of grants-in-aid 
system; and also it does so in an orderly 
way and in such a fashion that no State 
receives less than they received before. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCONNELL. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I notice at page 2, lines 
22 and 23 of the bill, reference is made to 
grants to public and other nonprofit 
organizations and agencies. Have the 
committee deliberations disclosed any- 
thing about what the committee had in 
mind on the score of nonprofit organiza- 
tions and agencies? It seems to me that 
in this field there is a unique opportunity 
for encouraging the voluntary agencies 
to great efforts. It is a tremendously 
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appealing and sympathetic field. I am 
strongly in favor of an improved and 
increased program of vocational re- 
habilitation as vital to the national 
interest. Would the gentleman tell us 
what the committee has in mind by 
way of Government-private cooperation 
in that regard? 

Mr. McCONNELL. There are various 
private organizations that have been 
experimenting, for instance, with dif- 
ferent types of appliances for the physi- 
cally handicapped. Studies are being 
made by nonpublic organizations in the 
handling of certain kinds of the physi- 
cally handicapped conditions. For in- 
stance, there is a preliminary study going 
on at the present time in hemiplegia, 
which has te do with strokes, and also 
with esophageal speech. Perhaps many 
people do not realize what that is, but 
it comes from a cancer of the throat 
condition where a person loses his ability 
to talk. Various agencies are studying 
and working upon that type of a physi- 
cally handicapped condition. Then you 
have others dealing with the paraplegics. 
We feel we do not want to limit a special 
project grant which might be used in 
connection with research to aid the 
physically handicapped program in the 
country. We do not want to restrict 
research grants to a State or Federal 
agency; because there are other types of 
organizations that we might make use 
of. 

Mr. JAVITS. Was there anything 
before the committee in that regard as to 
amount? 

Mr. McCONNELL. Yes; at the pres- 
ent time the figures given to me are 
these; $30 million to be provided for the 
fiscal year 1955. Eighty-five percent of 
it is to go for the basic program, 5 per- 
cent for extension and improvement in 
the various State programs, and 10 per- 
cent for special projects. One-third of 
that 10 percent would go for research 
and other types of projects of that na- 
ture, and two-thirds would go for expan- 
sion of training of the personnel to 
handle an enlarged program. 

Mr. JAVITS. So that in that 10 per- 
cent of the total the voluntary agencies 
could participate? 

Mr. McCONNELL. That is right. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCONNELL. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. BARDEN. I understand that 
they are figures by which the adminis- 
trator has indicated, if the appropria- 
tions are given to her, she would use for 
that purpose, but there is no law, as I un- 
derstand it, governing the percentage 
use of the funds? 

Mr. McCONNELL. There is no spe- 
cific provision statutorywise as to how 
those funds should be allocated, 

Mr. BARDEN. But they have indi- 
cated at the present time that that 
would be their intention to so use it? 

Mr. McCONNELL. That is right. For 
the fiscal year 1955 the figures and the 
percentages would be as I have men- 
tioned here. 

Mrs, ST. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCONNELL, I yield. 
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Mrs. ST. GEORGE. While I approve 
the whole tenor of this bill, there are cer- 
tain questions which I would like to ask, 
especially in regard to the Post Office 
Department. With reference to section 
4, the first question is, Would the Post 
Office Department be divested of its 
present authority to make exclusive de- 
terminations with respect to the instal- 
lation and operation of vending ma- 
chines and vending stands in the post 
offices because, as the chairman well 
knows, they already have vending ma- 
chines in many of the post offices all over 
the country. The second question is, Is 
the Post Office Department going to be 
deprived of its present authority with 
reference to having any say as to the 
persons who should be licensed to oper- 
ate vending machines and vending 
stands in the post offices? Finally, and 
what is even more important, it seems 
to me, under the proposed amendment, 
could the postal employees be deprived 
of the benefits they now receive from the 
operation of vending machines in the 
locker rooms and the lounge rooms, 

Mr. McCONNELL. Answering the 
gentlewoman’s first question, the Fed- 
eral department would not be deprived 
of all authority in connection with vend- 
ing machines in the various buildings, 
It says in the bill itself that where feas- 
ible the head of a department will give 
preference to the blind. It would be 
after consultation with the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and it 
would be under regulations set forth by 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and the department in- 
volved, and it would be subject to the 
approval finally of the President of the 
United States. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. But the head of 
the department would still have the final 
say in that particular department, is 
that correct? 

Mr. McCONNELL. That is my under- 
standing of it, yes, in the final analysis. 

Mrs. ST.GEORGE. That clears up the 
first question. With reference to the 
third question, which I really think is the 
most important from the standpoint of 
the Post Office Department, would it 
mean that some of these employees 
would be deprived of the benefits they 
now enjoy? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Would the 
gentleman yield to me so that I may 
answer the gentlewoman’s question? 

Mr. McCONNELL, I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Ican answer the 
question of the gentlewoman from New 
York by saying—absolutely not, the em- 
ployees would not be deprived in any 
way, shape or form of any of the non- 
monetary benefits they are now enjoy- 
ing. There would be no change. What 
is done by the bill and what may be done 
by the amendments to be offered by the 
chairman or myself will apply purely 
to administration and not to function. 
In other words, there will be no loss to 
the employees themselves. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I thank the gen- 
tleman very much, I think that is a very 
serious question. 

Mr. McCONNELL. I might say that 
we are seeking to see that blind persons 
have the right to operate stands in and 
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on various Government properties and 
shall be given preference in handling 
those stands, and when they handle 
those stands we are seeking to con- 
sider an amendment here which would 
assure them that they will be protected 
to a certain extent in their profits. That 
has been our aim. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Of course, we all 
sympathize wholeheartedly with that 


purpose. 

Mr. McCONNELL. That is right. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. We have no wish 
to change that purpose in any way. 
But we do not want to see others deprived 
of certain privileges which they have had 
over a period of years. 

Mr. McCONNELL. That is right. Un- 
less this bill is amended in that par- 
ticular the employees will not be de- 
prived of their present system of opera- 
tion. At least not without full oppor- 
tunity for a hearing before the head of 
that department who will be in charge of 
the operation of that department. He 
is urged; as far as feasible, to give pref- 
erence to the blind. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. If the gentle- 
woman will yield, are you referring to 
benefits that accrue to the employees 
gained from stands being in existence, 
or the profits they make? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I am also con- 
cerned with the profits. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I think the 
whole tenor and philosophy of this bill 
with regard to profits is that the blind 
people themselves should gain the bene- 
fit of their own labors on anything that 
they might sell there. So I did not want 
to leave a wrong impression. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. That is a very 
highly commendable thing that we all 
favor. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr.McCONNELL. I yield. 

Mr. BARDEN. I am somewhat fa- 
miliar with this particular problem. It 
came about in this way: The committee 
was informed of certain organizations of 
employees, including postal employees, 
who had organized among themselves 
and set up vending machine stands 
around behind the work counter or at 
the end of the lobbies, and took the 
profits from the machines to build up a 
welfare fund for themselves. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. That is exactly 
what I was referring to. 

Mr. BARDEN. It was my position, 
and I think it was the position of the 
committee, that the postal employees 
who have their jobs should at least co- 
operate with the Federal Government 
which is trying to give a blind person 
a job and a way to earn a living, and 
they should not take that opportunity 
away from the blind stands for their own 
private benefit. It was my personal view, 
and I am quite sure it was the sentiment 
of the committee, and I hope it is the 
sentiment of the House, that if Govern- 
ment employees or others are going to 
put these vending machines in Govern- 
ment buildings for the convenience of 
the employees or for the purpose of pre- 
venting loss of time in going to get a 
coke or a sandwich or a bottle of milk, 
then the profit from that machine should 
inure to the benefit of the blind operator 
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who is trying to make a living in the 
lobby and should not go to the welfare 
fund of the crew who is organized behind 
the work counter. I think that is a clear 
statement of it, and I would like to have 
the chairman verify that. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. But the gentle- 
man would not favor changing over ma- 
chines which have been there in past 
years? He would not approve of taking 
that away from the employees’ welfare 
fund? 

Mr. BARDEN. That is why the prob- 
lem was presented. It did not ring true 
for this Government to be passing Fed- 
eral legislation to aid the blind, and then 
have these profits go to others. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

All time has expired. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Vocational Rehabilitation 
Amendment of 1954.“ 


AMENDMENTS TO THE VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION ACT 


Sec. 2. The Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
(29 U. S. C. ch. 4) is amended to read as 
follows: 


“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
GRANTS; PURPOSES FOR WHICH AVAILABLE 


“SECTION 1, For the purpose of assisting 
the States in rehabilitating physically handi- 
capped individuals so that they may prepare 
for and engage in remunerative employ- 
ment to the extent of their capabilities, 
thereby increasing not only their social and 
economic well-being but also the productive 
capacity of the Nation, there are hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1955, the sum of $30 
million, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1956, the sum of $45 million, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1957, the sum of $55 
million, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1958, and each fiscal year thereafter, the sum 
of $65 million, for grants to carry out the 
purposes of this act. The sums so appro- 
priated for any fiscal year shall be available 
for— 

“(1) grants to States under section 2 to 
assist them in meeting the costs of voca- 
tional rehabilitation services; 

“(2) grants to States under section 3 to 
assist them in initiating projects for the 
extension and improvement of their voca- 
tional rehabilitation services; and 

“(3) grants to States and to public and 
other nonprofit organizations and agencies 
under section 4 to assist in meeting the costs 
of projects for research, demonstrations, 
training, and traineeships, and special proj- 
ects, which hold promise of making a sub- 
stantial contribution to the solution of vo- 
cational rehabilitation problems common to 
a number of States, including temporary 
assistance in initiating a substantial nation- 
wide expansion of vocational rehabilitation 
programs in the States. 


The portion of such sums which shall be 
available for each of such three types of 
grants shall be specified in the act appro- 
priating such sums, except that the first 
$23 million of the aggregate sums so appro- 
priated for any fiscal year shall be available 
for grants to States under section 2 to assist 
them in meeting the costs of vocational re- 
habilitation services. 


“GRANTS TO STATES FOR VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION SERVICES 
“Sec. 2. (a) (1) From the sums available 
for any fiscal year ‘for grants to States to 
assist them in meeting the costs of voca- 
tional rehabilitation services, each State 
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shall be entitled to an allotment of an 
amount which bears the same ratio to such 
sums as the product of (A) the population 
of the State (B) the square of its allotment 
percentage (as defined in section 11 (h)) 
bears to the sum of the corresponding prod- 
ucts for all the States. 

“(2) The allotment to any State for any 
fiscal year, as computed under paragraph (1) 
which is less than such State's base allot- 
ment, shall, notwithstanding such provi- 
sions, be increased to the amount of such 
base allotment. 

“(3) For the purposes of this section, a 
State’s base allotment is an amount equal to 
the amount allotted to such State for ex- 
penditures, under its State plan approved 
under this act, for the fiscel year ending 
June 39, 1954 (which, in the case of the 
District of Columbia, shall be the amount 
appropriated to the Secretary for such fiscal 
year for providing rehabilitation services in 
the District of Columbia), increased by a 
uniform percentage which, if applied to the 
amounts so allotted to all the States, would 
increase the total of such allotments to 
$23 million, 

“(4) The allotment to any State, as com- 
puted under the provisions of paragraph (1) 
for any fiscal year, which is greater than 
such State's base allotment by a percentage 
in excess of one and one-half times the per- 
centage by which the sums available for 
allotments under this section for such year 
exceed $23 million, shall be reduced by the 
amount of such excess. 

“(5) Sums equal to the reductions effected 
under paragraph (4) for any fiscal year shall 
be added to the allotments of other States 
as computed under paragraph (1) for such 
year as follows: 

„A) The allotment of any State as so com- 
puted which is iess than such State's base 
allotment, shall be increased to the amount 
of such base allotment. 

“(B) The remainder of such sums shall 
be used to increase by a uniform percentage 
the allotment of each of the States whose 
allotments were not subject to reduction 
under paragraph (4), but with such adjust- 
ments as may be necessary to prevent the 
allotment of any of such States from being 
so increased as to require reduction under 
paragraph (4). 

“(b) (1) A portion of each State's allot- 
ment available under this section for any 
fiscal year equal to the State's base allot- 
ment shall be available for payment to such 
State of an amount equal to its 1954 Federal 
share of the cost of vocational rehabilitation 
services under the plan of such State ap- 
proved under section 5, including expendi- 
tures for the administration of the State 
plan. 

“(2) After such portion has been paid in 
full, any remaining portions of a State’s 
allotment shall be available for payment to 
such State of an amount equal to its Federal 
share (determined as provided in section 11 
()) of such cost for which payments have 
not been made under paragraph (1). 

“(3) For the purposes of this section, a 
State’s 1954 Federal share means the per- 
centage which (A) the base allotment of 
such State is of (B) the sum of such allot- 
ment and the amount of 1954 State funds, 
The 1954 State funds for any State shall be 
the amount of State and other non-Federal 
funds available for expenditures, under such 
State’s plan approved under this act, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, as estimated 
by the Secretary for purposes of determining 
such State’s allotment for such year for such 
expenditures, except that the 1954 State 
funds for the District of Columbia shall be 
the amount appropriated for such fiscal year 
out of the general fund of the District of 
Columbia for vocational rehabilitation. 

“(c) U in any State there is, during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, a State 
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agency administering or supervising the ad- 
ministration of the part of the State plan 
under which vocational rehabilitation serv- 
ices are provided for the blind, separate from 
the State agency administering or supervis- 
ing the administration of the remainder of 
the State plan— 

“(1) for each consecutive fiscal year dur- 
ing which there are such separate agencies, 
the portion of such State's allotment which 
is equal to such State’s tase allotment shall 
be divided between the two agencies in the 
same proportion as the amount allotted to 
the State under this act for expenditures 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, 
was divided between such agencies; 

“(2) for each such consecutive fiscal year, 
separate Federal shares shall be established 
for such agencies for purposes of subsection 
(b) (1), and for such purposes— 

“(A) the 1954 Federal share for each shall 
be the percentage which (i) the portion of 
the State’s allotment for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1954, which was made available 
to each, is of (ii) the portion of the sum of 
such allotment and the amount of 1954 State 
funds available to each for expenditures, 
under the State plan approved under this 
act, during such year; and 

“(B) the portion of the allotment referred 
to in subsection (b) (1) for each shall be the 
portion of the State’s allotment allocated to 
each pursuant to paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section. 


“GRANTS TO STATES FOR EXTENSION AND 
IMPROVEMENT PROJECTS 


“Sec. 3. (a) (1) From the sums available 
for any fiscal year for grants to States to 
assist them in initiating projects for the ex- 
tension and improvement of vocational re- 
habilitation services, each State shall be 
entitled to an allotment of an amount bear- 
ing the same ratio to such sums as the popu- 
lation of such State bears to the population 
of all the States. The allotment to any State 
under the preceding sentence for any fiscal 
year which is less than $5,000 (or such other 
amount as may be specified as a minimum 
allotment in the act appropriating such sums 
for such year) shall be increased to that 
amount, the total of the increases thereby 
required being derived by proportionately 
reducing the allotments to each of the re- 
maining States under the preceding sen- 
tence, but with such adjustments as may be 
necessary to prevent the allotment of any of 
such remaining States from being thereby 
reduced to less than that amount. 

“(2) From each State’s allotment avail- 
able for such purpose for any fiscal year, the 
Secretary shall pay to such State a portion 
of the cost of approved projects for the ex- 
tension and improvement of vocational re- 
habilitation services (including their admin- 
istration) under the State plan. The Secre- 
tary shall approve any project for purposes 
of this section only if the plan of such State 
approved under section 5 includes such proj- 
ect or is modified to include it and only if he 
finds the project constitutes an extension or 
improvement of vocational rehabilitation 
services under the State plan or will contrib- 
ute materially to such an extension or 
improvement. 

“(b) Payments under this section with 
Tespect to any project may be made for a 
period of not to exceed 2 years beginning 
with the commencement of the first fiscal 
year for which any payment is made with 
respect to such project from an allotment 
under this section. To the extent permit- 
ted by the State’s allotment under this sec- 
tion, such payments with respect to any 
project shall be equal to 75 percent of the 
cost of such project, except that, at the 
request of the State, such payments may 
be less than such percentage of the cost of 
such project. 

“(c) No payment may be made from an 
allotment under this section with respect 
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to any cost with respect to which any pay- 
ment is made under section 2. 


“GRANTS FOR SPECIAL PROJECTS 


“Sec.4. (a) From the sums available 
therefor for any fiscal year, the Secretary 
shall make grants to States and public and 
other nonprofit organizations and agencies 
(1) for paying part of the cost of projects 
for research and demonstrations, projects for 
the establishment of special facilities and 
services, which, in the judgment of the Sec- 
retary, hold promise of making a substantial 
contribution to the solution of vocational 
rehabilitation problems common to all or 
several States, and (2) for planning, pre- 
paring for, and initiating, during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1955, and the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1956, a substantial 
nationwide expansion of vocational rehabili- 
tation programs in the States. Any grant of 
funds under this section which will be used 
for direct services to physically handicapped 
individuals or for establishing facilities 
which will render direct services to such in- 
dividuals must have the prior approval of the 
appropriate State agency. 

“(b) Payments under this section may be 
made in advance or by way of reimburse- 
ment for services performed and purchases 
made, as may be determined by the Secre- 
tary; and shall be made on such conditions 
as the Secretary finds necessary to carry out 
the purposes of this section. 


“STATE PLANS 


“Sec. 5. (a) To be approvable under this 
act, a State plan for vocational rehabilita- 
tion services shall— 

“(1) designate the State agency admin- 
istering or supervising the administration 
of vocational education in the State, or a 
State rehabilitation agency (primarily con- 
cerned with vocational rehabilitation), as 
the sole State agency to administer the plan, 
or to supervise its administration in a po- 
litical subdivision of the State by a sole 
local agency of such political subdivision, 
except that where under the State’s law 
the State blind commission, or other agency 
which provides assistance or services to the 
adult blind, is authorized to provide them 
vocational rehabilitation services, such 
State blind commission or other State agency 
may be designated as the sole State agency 
to administer the part of the plan under 
which vocational rehabilitation services are 
provided for the blind (or to supervise the 
administration of such part in a political 
subdivision of the State by a sole local 
agency of such political subdivision) and 
the State vocational education agency or the 
State rehabilitation agency shall be desig- 
nated as the sole State agency with respect 
to the rest of the State plan; 

“(2) provide that the head of the voca- 
tional rehabilitation bureau, division, or 
other unit of a State vocational educational 
agency designated pursuant to paragraph 
(1), shall be subject only to the supervision 
and direction of such agency or its executive 
officer; 

“(3) provide for financial participation by 
the State, and provide that the plan shall 
be in effect in all political subdivisions of 
the State; 

“(4) show the plan, policies, and methods 
to be followed in carrying out the work 
under the State plan and in its administra- 
tion and supervision, and in case vocational 
rehabilitation services cannot be provided all 
eligible physically handicapped individuals 
who apply for such services, show the order 
to be followed in selecting those to whom 
vocational rehabilitation services will be 
provided; 

“(5) provide such methods of administra- 
tion, other than methods relating to the 
establishment and maintenance of personnel 


standards, as are found by the Secretary to 


be necessary for the proper and efficient ad- 
ministration of the plan; 
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“(6) contain (A) provisions relating to the 
establishment and maintenance of personnel 
standards, including provisions relating to 
the tenure, selection, appointment, and 
qualifications of personnel, and (B) pro- 
visions relating to the establishment and 
maintenance of minimum standards govern- 
ing the facilities and personnel utilized in 
the provision of vocational rehabilitation 
services; 

“(7) provide that, in addition to training, 
maintenance, placement, and guidance, 
physical restoration services will be pro- 
vided under the plan; 

“(8) provide that the State agency will 

make such reports, in such form and con- 
taining such information, as the Secretary 
may from time to time reasonably require 
to carry out his functions under this act, 
and comply with such provisions as he may 
from time to time find necessary to assure 
the correctness and verification of such 
reports; 
“(9) provide for cooperation by the State 
agency with the State agency administering 
the State’s public assistance program, the 
State’s workmen's compensation agency, 
and the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance (Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare) and other Federal, State, 
and local public agencies providing services 
relating to vocational rehabilitation services, 
and provide for the utilization of the services 
of such agencies insofar as practicable; 

“(10) provide for entering into cooperative 
arrangements with the system of public 
employment offices in the State and the 
maximum utilization of the job placement 
and employment counseling services and 
other services and facilities of such offices; 
and 

“(11) provide that vocational rehabilita- 
tion provided under the State plan shall be 
available to any civil employee of the United 
States disabled while in the performance of 
his duty on the same terms and conditions 
as apply to other persons. 

“(b) The Secretary shall approve any 
plan which the Secretary finds fulfills the 
conditions specified in subsection (a) of this 
section. 

“(c) Whenever the Secretary, after reason- 
able notice and opportunity for hearing to 
the State agency administering or supervis- 
ing the administration of,the State plan 
approved under this section, finds that— 

“(1) the plan has been so changed that it 
no longer contains any provision required 
by subsection (a) of this section to be in- 
cluded in the plan; or 

“(2) in the administration of the plan 
there is a failure to comply substantially 
with any such provision; 


the Secretary shall notify such State agency 
that no further payments will be made to 
the State under section 2 or 3 (or, in his 
discretion, that further payments will not 
be made to the State for projects under or 
parts of the State plan affected by such 
failure), until he is satisfied that there is no 
longer any such failure. Until he is so satis- 
fied the Secretary shall make no further 
payments to such State under section 2 or 
3 (or shall limit payments to projects under 
or parts of the State plan in which there is 
no such failure). 

“(d) If any State is dissatisfied with the 
Secretary’s action under subsection (c) of 
this section, such State may appeal to the 
United States district court for the district 
where the capital of such State is located 
and judicial review of such action shall be 
on the record in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Administrative Procedure 
Act. 

“METHOD OF COMPUTING AND MAKING 
PAYMENTS 


“Sec. 6. The method of computing and 
paying amounts pursuant to section 2 or 3 
shall be as follows: 

“(1) The Secretary shall, prior to the be- 
ginning of each calendar quarter or other 
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period prescribed by him, estimate the 
amount to be paid to each State under the 
provisions of such section for such period, 
such estimate to be based on such records 
of the State and information furnished by 
it, and such other investigation, as the Secre- 
tary may find necessary. 

“(2) The Secretary shall pay, from the 
allotment available therefor, the amount so 
estimated by him for such period, reduced 
or increased, as the case may be, by any sum 
(not previously adjusted under this subsec- 
tion) by which he finds that his estimate 
of the amount to be paid the State for any 
prior period under such section was greater 
or less than the amount which should have 
been paid to the State for such prior period 
under such section. Such payments shall be 
made prior to audit or settlement by the 
General Accounting Office, shall be made 
through the disbursing facilities of the 
‘Treasury Department, and shall be made in 
such installments as the Secretary may 
determine. 

“ADMINISTRATION 


“Sec. 7. (a) In carrying out his duties 
under this act, the Secretary shall— 

“(1) make studies, investigations, demon- 
strations, and reports with respect to abili- 
ties, aptitudes, and capacities of physically 
handicapped individuals, development of 
their potentialities, and their utilization in 
gainful and suitable employment; 

“(2) cooperate with and render technical 
assistance to States in matters relating to 
the vocational rehabilitation of physically 
handicapped individuals; 

“(3) provide short term training and in- 
struction in technical matters relating to 
vocational rehabilitation services, including 
the establishment and maintenance of such 
research fellowships and traineeships, with 
such stipends and allowances (including 
travel and subsistence expenses), as he may 
deem necessary; and 

“(4) disseminate information as to the 
studies, investigations, demonstrations, and 
reports referred to in paragraph (1) and 
other matters relating to vocational rehabili- 
tation services, and otherwise promote the 
cause of rehabilitation of physically handi- 
capped individuals and their greater utiliza- 
tion in gainful and suitable employment. 

“(b) The Secretary is authorized to make 
rules and regulations governing the adminis- 
tration of this act, and to delegate to any 
officer or employee of the United States such 
of his powers and duties, except the making 
of rules and regulations, as he finds neces- 
sary in carrying out the purposes of this act. 


“PROMOTION OF EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


“Sec. 8. The Secretary of Labor and the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
shall cooperate in developing, and in recom- 
mending to the appropriate State agencies, 
policies and procedures which will facilitate 
the placement in employment of handi- 
capped individuals who have received re- 
habilitation services under State vocational 
rehabiiltation programs, and, together with 
the chairman of the President’s Committee 
on Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped, shall develop and recommend 
methods which will assure maximum utiliza- 
tion of services which that committee, and 
cooperating State and local organizations, 
are able to render in promoting job oppor- 
tunities for such individuals, 


“REPORTS 


“Sec. 9. Annual reports shall be made to 
the Congress by the Secretary as to the ad- 
ministration of this act. 


“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATION FOR 
ADMINISTRATION 
“Src, 10. There are hereby authorized to be 
included for each fiscal year in the appro- 
priations for the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare such sums as are neces- 
sary to administer the provisions of this act. 
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“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 11. For the purposes of this act— 

“(a) The term ‘vocational rehabilitation 
services“ means diagnostic and related sery- 
ices (including transportation) incidental to 
the determination of eligibility for and the 
nature and scope of services to be provided; 
training, guidance and placement services 
for physically handicapped individuals; and, 
in the case of any such individual found to 
require financial assistance with respect 
thereto, after full consideration of his eligi- 
bility for any similar benefit by way of pen- 
sion, compensation, and insurance, any 
other goods and services necessary to render 
such individual fit to engage in a remunera- 
tive occupation, including remunerative 
homebound work, including the following 
physical restoration and other goods and 
services— 

“(1) corrective surgery or therapeutic 
treatment necessary to correct or substan- 
tially modify a physical or mental condition 
which is stable or slowly progressive and con- 
stitutes a substantial handicap to employ- 
ment, but is of such a nature that such cor- 
rection or modification may reasonably be 
expected to eliminate or substantially reduce 
such handicap within a reasonable length 
of time; z 

“(2) necessary hospitalization in connec- 
tion with surgery or treatment specified in 
subparagraph (1); 

“(3) such prosthetic devices as are essen- 
tial to obtaining or retaining employment; 

“(4) maintenance, not exceeding the esti- 
mated cost of subsistence, during rehabilita- 
tion; 

“(5) tools, equipment, initial stocks and 
supplies (including equipment and initial 
stocks and supplies for vending stands), 
books, and training materials, to any or all 
of which the State may retain legal title, and 
capital advances not to exceed $500 for vend- 
ing stand operators licensed under the act 
of June 30, 1936, as amended (20 U. S. C., ch. 
6A); and 

“(6) transportation (except where neces- 
sary in connection with determination of 
eligibility or nature and scope of services) 
and occupational licenses. 

Such term also includes— 

“(7) the acquisition of vending stands or 
other equipment and initial stocks and sup- 
plies for use by severely handicapped indi- 
viduals in any type of small business the op- 
eration of which will be improved through 
management and supervision by the State 
agency; and 

“(8) the establishment of public and other 
nonprofit rehabilitation facilities to provide 
services for physically handicapped indi- 
viduals and the establishment of public and 
other nonprofit workshops for the severely 
handicapped. 

“(b) The term ‘physically handicapped in- 
dividual’ means any individual who is under 
a physical or mental disability which con- 
stitutes a substantial handicap to employ- 
ment, but which is of such a nature that vo- 
cational rehabilitation services may reason- 
ably be expected to render him fit to engage 
in a remunerative occupation. 

“(c) The term ‘rehabilitation facility’ 
means a facility operated for the primary 
purpose of assisting in the rehabilitation of 
physically handicapped individuals— 

“(1) which provides one or more of the 
following types of services: 

“(A) testing, fitting, or training in the use 
of prosthetic devices; 

B)  prevocational or 
therapy: 

“(C) physical or occupational therapy; 

“(D) adjustment training; or 

“(E) evaluation or control of special dis- 
abilities; or 

“(2) through which is provided an inte- 
grated program of medical, psychological, so- 
cial, and vocational evaluation and services 
under competent professional supervision: 


conditioning 
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Provided, That the major portion of such 
evaluation and services is furnished within 
the facility and that all medical and related 
health services are prescribed by, or are un- 
der the formal supervision of, persons li- 
censed to practice medicine or surgery in the 
State. 

“(d) The term ‘workshop’ means a place 
where any manufacture or handiwork is car- 
ried on and which is operated for the pri- 
mary purpose of providing remunerative em- 
ployment to severely handicapped individ- 
uals who cannot be readily absorbed in the 
competitive labor market. 

“(e) The term ‘nonprofit,’ when used with 
respect to a rehabilitation facility or a work- 
ship, means a rehabilitation facility and a 
workship, respectively, owned and operated 
by a corporation or association, no part of 
the net earnings of which inures, or may 
lawfully inure, to the benefit of any private 
shareholder or individual and the income of 
which is exempt from taxation under section 
101 (6) of the Internal Revenue Code. 

“(f) Establishment of a workshop or re- 
habilitation facility means 

“(1) in the case of a workshop, the expan- 
sion, remodeling, or alteration of existing 
buildings necessary to adapt such buildings 
to workshop purposes or to increase the em- 
ployment opportunities in workshops, and 
the acquisition of initial equipment neces- 
sary for new workshops or to increase the 
employment opportunities in workshops; and 

“(2) in the case of a rehabilitation facil- 
ity, the expansion, remodeling, or alteration 
of existing buildings, and initial equipment 
of such buildings, necessary to adapt such 
buildings to rehabilitation facility purposes 
or to increase their effectiveness for such pur- 
poses (subject, however, to such limitations 
as the Secretary may by regulations prescribe 
in order to prevent impairment of the objec- 
tives of, or duplication of, other Federal laws 
providing Federal assistance to States in the 
construction of such facilities) and initial 
staffing thereof (for a period not exceeding 
1 year). 

“(g) The term ‘State’ includes Alaska, the 
District of Columbia, Hawaii, the Virgin 
Islands, and Puerto Rico, and for purposes 
of section 4, includes also Guam, 

“(h) (1) The ‘allotment percentage’ for 
any State shall be 100 percent less that per- 
centage which bears the same ratio to 50 
percent as the per capita income of such 
State bears to the per capita income of the 
continental United States (excluding Alas- 
ka), except that (A) the allotment percent- 
age shall in no case be more than 75 per- 
cent or less than 3314 percent, and (B) the 
allotment percentage for Hawali shall be 50 
percent, and the allotment percentage for 
Alaska, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands 
shall be 75 percent. 

“(2) The allotment percentages shall be 
promulgated by the Secretary between July 1 
and August 31 of each even-numbered year, 
on the basis of the average of the per capita 
incomes of the States and of the continental 
United States for the three most recent con- 
secutive years for which satisfactory data 
are available from the Department of Com- 
merce. Such promulgation shall be conclu- 
sive for each of the 2 fiscal years in the 
period beginning July 1 next succeeding such 
promulgation: Provided, That the Secretary 
shall promulgate such percentages as soon 
as possible after the enactment of the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Amendments of 1954, 
which promulgation shall be conclusive for 
the 3 fiscal years in the period ending June 
30, 1957. 

“(i) (1) The Federal share’ for any State 
for any fiscal year (other than the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1954) shall be 100 per 
centum less that percentage which bears the 
same ratio to 38 per centum as the per capita 
income of such State bears to the per capita 
income of the continental United States 
(excluding Alaska), except that (A) the 
Federal share shall in no case be more than 
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72 per centum or less 
and (B) the Federal 
Alaska shall be 62 per centum, and the Fed- 
eral share for Puerto Rico and the 
Islands shall be 72 per centum. In comput- 
ing the Federal share of a State for a year, the 
Secretary shall use the same figures for per 
capita incomes of the States and of the 
United States as he used in computing the 
allotment percentage of such State for such 
year. 

J) The population of the several States 
shall be determined on the basis of the 
latest figures furnished by the Department 
of Commerce, 

“(k) The term ‘Secretary’, except when 
the context otherwise requires, means the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. 

“TRANSITION PROVISIONS 

“Sec. 12. (a) In the case of any State 
which, immediately prior to July 1, 1954, 
was carrying on a vocational rehabilitation 
program under a State plan approved under 
this act, such State plan shall be deemed to 
be a State plan approved under section 5 
of this act until (1) the Secretary finds, 
after reasonable notice and opportunity for 
a hearing to the State agency, that such 
plan has been so changed that it no longer 
complies with any provision required to be 
included in such plan under this act as 
in effect prior to the enactment of the Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation Amendments of 
1954, or in the administration of such plan 
there is a failure to comply substantially 
with any such provision, or (2) the plan 
is superseded by a plan approved under 
section 5 of this act, or (3) July 1, 1955, 
whichever occurs: first. 

“(b) Sums appropriated for grants to 
States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1955, pursuant to the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Act in effect prior to the enactment 
of the Vocational Rehabilitation Amend- 
ments of 1954 (including the portion of 
sums made available to the Secretary for 
rehabilitation services in the District of 
Columbia) shall be deemed to have been 
made available for grants to States under 
section 2 of this act. Payments made from 
such sums to a State (including payments 
made or obligated from such sums for vo- 
cational rehabilitation services in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia) prior to the enactment of 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Amendments 
of 1954 shall be deemed to have been paid 
under this act from the State's allotment 
under such section 2. 


“SHORT TITLE 


“Sec. 13. This act may be cited as the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act’.” 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION PROGRAM IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Sec. 3, (a) The personnel, property, and 
records which the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget determines relate primarily 
to the provision of vocational rehabilitation 
services in the District of Columbia or the 
performance of functions of a State licens- 
ing agency under the act of June 20, 1936 
(20 U. S. C., ch. 6A), shall be transferred, 
within 90 days after the enactment of this 
act, from the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to the municipal govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia for use in 
providing such services and performing such 
functions in the District of Columbia. 

(b) The Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia is hereby authorized, 
within available appropriations and allotted 
funds, to take such action as may be neces- 
sary to secure for the District of Columbia 
the benefits of the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Act, as amended by this act, and the 
act of June 20, 1936 (20 U. S. C., ch. 6A). 

(c) Notwithstanding anything to the con- 
trary in section 2 or any other provision 
of this act, the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
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tion, and Welfare is authorized to continue 
the performance of functions relating to the 
provisions of vocational rehabilitation serv- 
ices in the District of Columbia until com- 
pletion of the transfer provided in subsec- 
tion (a) in like manner as such functions 
were being performed by such Secretary im- 
mediately prior to the enactment of this act. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE RANDOLPH-SHEPPARD 
VENDING STAND ACT 


Sec. 4. (a) The first section of the act 
entitled “An act to authorize the operation 
of stands in Federal buildings by blind per- 
sons, to enlarge the economic opportunities 
of the blind, and for other purposes”, ap- 
proved June 20, 1936, as amended (20 
U. S. C., sec. 107), is amended to read as 
follows: “That for the purpose of providing 
blind persons with remunerative employ- 
ment, enlarging the economic opportunities 
of the blind, and stimulating the blind to 
greater efforts in striving to make them- 
selves self-supporting, blind persons licensed 
under the provisions of this act shall be 
authorized to operate vending stands on any 
Federal property where such vending stands 
may be properly and satisfactorily operated 
by blind persons. In authorizing the opera- 
tion of vending stands on Federal property, 
preference shall be given, so far as feasible, 
to blind persons licensed by a State agency 
as provided in this act; and the head of each 
department or agency in control of the 
maintenance, operation, and protection of 
Federal property shall, after consultation 
with the Secretary, and with the approval 
of the President, prescribe regulations de- 
signed to assure such preference (including 
assignment of vending machine income to 
achieve and protect such preference) for 
such licensed blind persons without unduly 
inconveniencing such departments and 
agencies or adversely affecting the interests 
of the United States.” 

(b) (1) Section 2 (a) of such act of June 
20, 1936, as amended (20 U. S. C., sec. 107a), 
is amended by striking out “in Federal and 
other buildings” where it appears in para- 
graph (1) and inserting in lieu thereof “on 
Federal and other property,” and by amend- 
ing paragraph (4) to read as follows: 

“(4) Designate as provided in section 3 of 
this act the State commission for the blind 
in each State, or, in any State in which there 
is no such commission, some other public 
agency to issue licenses to blind persons who 
are citizens of the United States and at least 
21 years of age for the operating of vending 
stands on Federal and other property in such 
State for the vending of newspapers, periodi- 
cals, confections, tobacco products, articles 
dispensed automatically or in containers or 
wrapping in which the are placed before 
receipt by the vending stand, and such other 
articles as may be approved for each property 
by the department or agency in control of 
the maintenance, operation, and protection 
thereof and the State licensing agency in 
accordance with the regulations prescribed 
pursuant to the first section: Provided, That 
(A) effective 4 years after the enactment of 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Amendments 
of 1954, in any State having an approved 
plan for vocational rehabilitation pursuant 
to the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, the 
licensing agency to be designated hereunder 
shall be the State agency designated pur- 
suant to section 5 (a) (1) of such act as the 
sole State agency with respect to vocational 
rehabilitation of the blind; and (B) prior to 
such time, no license shall be granted except 
upon certification by a vocational rehabilita- 
tion agency that the individual is qualified 
to operate a vending stand.” 

(2) Paragraph (5) of such subsection is 
amended by inserting “, including the issu- 
ance of rules and regulations,” after “steps.” 

(c) Section 2 (b) of such act of June 20, 
1936, as amended, is amended by striking out 
the third sentence thereof. 
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(d) Section 2 (c) of such act of June 20, 
1936, as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(c) The State licensing agency designated 
by the Secretary is authorized, with the 
approval of the head of the department or 
agency in control of the maintenance, opera- 
tion, and protection of the Federal property 
on which the stand is to be located but sub- 
ject to regulations prescribed pursuant to 
the first section, to select a location for such 
stand and the type of stand to be provided.” 

(e) Section 3 of such act of June 20, 1936, 
as amended (20 U. S. C., sec. 107b), is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3. A State commission for the blind or 
other State agency desiring to be designated 
as the licensing agency shall, with the ap- 
proval of the chief executive of the State, 
make application to the Secretary and 
agree— 

“(1) to cooperate with the Secretary in 
carrying out the purpose of this act; 

“(2) to provide for each licensed blind 
person such vending stand, equipment, and 
adequate initial stock of suitable articles to 
be vended therefrom, as may be necessary: 
Provided, however, That such equipment and 
stock may be owned by the licensing agency 
for use of the blind, or by the blind indi- 
vidual to whom the license is issued: And 
provided further, That if ownership of such 
equipment is vested in the blind licensee, 
(A) the State licensing agency shall retain 
a first option to repurchase such equipment 
and (B) in the event such individual dies or 
for any other reason ceases to be a licensee 
or transfers to another vending stand, owner- 
ship of such equipment shall become vested 
in the State licensing agency (for transfer 
to a successor licensee) subject to an obli- 
gation on the part of the State licensing 
agency to pay to such individual (or to his 
estate) the fair value of his interest therein 
as later determined in accordance with reg- 
ulations of the State licensing agency and 
after opportunity for a fair hearing. 

“(3) that if any funds are set aside, or 
caused to be set aside, from the proceeds of 
the operation of the vending stands such 
funds shall be set aside, or caused to be set 
aside, only to the extent necessary for and 
may be used only for the purposes of (A) 
maintenance and replacement of equipment; 
(B) the purchase of new equipment, (C) 
management services; and (D) assuring a 
fair minimum return to operators of vending 
stands for a period of not to exceed 1 year 
following (i) the date of approval of the 
State’s application submitted under this sec- 
tion, as amended by the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Amendments of 1954, or (ii) the in- 
itial establishment of the stand, whichever 
occurs later: Provided, „That in no 
event shall the amount of such funds to be 
set aside from the proceeds of any vending 
stand exceed a reasonable amount which 
shall be determined by the Secretary; 

“(4) to make such reports in such form 
and containing such information as the 
Secretary may from time to time require and 
to comply with such provisions as he may 
from time to time find necessary to assure 
the correctness and verification of such re- 
ports; 

“(5) to issue such regulations, consistent 
with the provisions of this act, as may be 
necessary for the operation of this program; 

“(6) to provide to any blind licensee dis- 
satisfied with any action arising from the 
operation or administration of the vending 
stand program an opportunity for a fair 
hearing.” 

(f) Section 6 of such act of June 20, 1936, 
as amended (20 U. S. C., sec. 107e), is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subsections: 

“(d) The term ‘Federal property’ means 
any building, land, or other real property 
owned, leased, or occupied by any departe 
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ment or agency of the United States or any 
instrumentality wholly owned by the United 
States, or by any department or agency of 
the District of Columbia or any Territory or 
possession of the United States. 

„e) The term ‘Secretary’ means the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare.” 

(g) Such act of June 20, 1936, as amended, 
is amended by renumbering section 7 as sec- 
tion 8, and by inserting immediately after 
section 6 the following new section: 

“Sec. 7. In the case of any State which, im- 
mediately prior to July 1, 1954, was perform- 
ing the functions of a State licensing agency 
pursuant to an application for designation 
approved under this act, such application 
shall be deemed to be an application ap- 
proved under section 3 of this act, as amend- 
ed by the Vocational Rehabilitation amend- 
ments of 1954, until (1) the Secretary finds, 
after reasonable notice and opportunity for 
a hearing to the State licensing agency, that 
the provisions contained in such application 
have been changed so that it no longer com- 
plies with any provisions required to be in- 
cluded in such application under this act, 
as in effect prior to July 1, 1954, or that in 
the administration of the program there is 
a failure to comply substantially with any 
such provision, or (2) the application is 
superseded by an application approved under 
section 3 of this act after July 1, 1954, or 
(3) July 1, 1955, whichever first occurs.” 

Src. 5. The amendments made by this act 
shall become effective July 1, 1954. 


Mr. McCONNELL (interrupting the 
reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered 
as read and open to amendment at any 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 9, line 15, strike out “research,” and 
insert “research and.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


Page 9, line 16, strike out “training, and 
traineeships, and.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

Page 9, line 24, after the word “States,” 
insert “including training and traineeships 
for individuals for a period of not to exceed 
6 months for any one individual.” 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RHODES of Ari- 
zona; To the committee amendment: Page 
10, line 1, strike out “6” and insert “12.” 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, this particular section deals with 
the training of individuals to go into this 
expanded program. The thought of the 
author of this amendment to the amend- 
ment is that there are many types of 
training along this line which cannot be 
completed in 6 months and, therefore, it 
should be left to the discretion of the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in proper circumstances and in 
proper cases to extend such training for 
1 year. 

I think that to leave the committee 
amendment as it now is would be merely 
to hamstring a very important portion 
of this act, that is, to provide individuals 
to rehabilitate people on a greatly ex- 
panded basis. 
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Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask the gen- 
tleman from Arizona if that is not the 
amendment we adopted because we did 
not want an unlimited training period 
in the legislation; therefore we made it 
six months. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I believe 
that is correct. 

Mr. BARDEN. To what group does 
this apply? Is this 6 months’ training 
for the departmental employees or for 
the physically handicapped. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. AsIunder- 
stand, the provision to which my amend- 
ment relates is the training of individ- 
uals who will go into this particular type 
of endeavor; in other words, the field 
of rehabilitating physically handicapped 
people. 

Mr. BARDEN. I think the gentleman 
is correct in that. I just want to say 
that we have some wonderful institu- 
tions in America, colleges of every kind, 
and training schools of every type and 
kind you can imagine. I do not like to 
leave open in the legislation the right 
to set up schools and colleges for the 
training of individuals to take jobs with 
the Government. 

I can understand the need for a re- 
fresher course of 3 months or even 6 
months. I think 6 months is really too 
long. But when you go beyond that to 
12 months, that is the equivalent of one 
and a quarter college years. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. The gen- 
tleman and I are in perfect agreement 
in one point: That we should not leave 
this an open-end affair. I think the 
only part we are in disagreement on is 
as to the time. I am saying that 6 
months is too short and the gentleman 
is saying that 1 year is too long. 

Mr. BARDEN. May I say to the gen- 
tleman from Arizona that I want to see 
this a bill to help the handicapped, not 
a bill to train people to take a job with 
the department. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BARDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. The gentle- 
man knows full well that it is impossible 
to have a program like this effective un- 
less we have well-trained people to do the 
actual work in the program, 

Mr. BARDEN. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman from Arizona that we have in- 
stitutions in America where people can 
be trained in any kind of work you can 
imagine. WhatI want to get away from 
is what the War Department and some 
other departments were doing: Filling 
Harvard, Yale, and other colleges with 
law students, training lawyers when law- 
yers were a dime a dozen all over the 
country. Virtually every department 
in the United States Government is in 
the school business spending in the 
neighborhood of $4 billion each year 
and accounting in many instances to 
no one and I think it is bad policy and 
bad economy. I do not want to see this 
money wasted. If a man is college 
trained or trained in a particular pro- 
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fession, I cannot understand why 6 
months would not be enough to prepare 
him to take a job to train these handi- 
capped people. I am not trying to be 
pennywise and pound foolish with the 
money. I just want to be sure that the 
money goes in the right direction. That 
is why I suggested 6 months. Public 
Law 113 provided for 3 months or 6 
weeks. I believe it was 6 weeks, as a 
matter of fact. Now you come along 
with a year. As strong as I am for this 
program, I want to be sure that the 
money goes to the ones who need it, not 
the ones who have had the advantage of 
a college education and who want to 
train to do a particular kind of work for 
somebody else. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I agree 
with the gentleman thoroughly. In fact, 
I could not agree with the gentleman 
more. But we are going into an ex- 
panded program here and we have to 
attract people to it as rapidly as we can. 

Mr. BARDEN. I want to expand it 
but I do not want to bust it. Let us ex- 
pand it, but let us not explode it. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. It is purely 
a matter of difference of opinion. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
RHODES]. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very much in 
accord and was in accord in the commit- 
tee with the thought of not leaving this 
in such a way that there could be a large 
expansion of educational training pro- 
grams for this particular work. I did 
not know what the time should be. I 
think it is 90 days in Public Law 113. 

Mr. BARDEN. I think that was the 
hospital period. It was 6 weeks for the 
refresher course. This is not the handi- 
capped people you are training. You are 
training people who are going to have 
the jobs. That is what the 12 months 
you advocate is for. 

Mr. McCONNELL. The appeal to us 
was that the State agencies needed 
trained personnel and they did not want 
to take the money away from their 
regular funds to provide that service. 
Many of them also said that they felt 
the training period should be for at least 
a year. 

I have a letter here from the National 
Rehablitation Association, signed by Mr. 
E. B. Whitten, executive director, who sat 
in on some of our executive meetings, in 
which he said: 

This letter is to assure you of the en- 
thusiastic support of the National Rehabili- 
tation Association for H. R. 7640, the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act amendments of 
1954. 


Then he goes on to say: 

You already know, of course, that we 
regret that limitations on the training of 
vocational rehabilitation personnel were 
written into the bill the day it was ordered 
reported, and we hope these restrictions can 
be removed before final passage. 


I cannot go along with the idea of re- 
moving the restrictions entirely. There 
should be some limitation. But I feel 
from what I have found in discussing it 
with various groups active in rehabilita- 
tion work that 1 year would be much 
more advisable than the 6-month period. 
The 6-month period would only carry 
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them through part of the course. They 
felt that the 1 year would cover all types 
of training that are needed. 

Mr. BARDEN. Does not the gentle- 
man think it would be wise to select 
men who already are trained in colleges, 
in the medical colleges, in pharmacy, 
or as a lawyer, take the man who has 
already been trained? If he needs a 
refresher course, all right; but a year 
is a mighty expensive proposition when 
you get to training these people for a 
period of a whole year. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Of course, the 
amount of money we put in is limited 
in the bill. It is not an open-end propo- 
sition. It is a certain amount. A cer- 
tain percentage goes to this program. 
There is a percentage restriction, It 
is for a 2-year period, 1955 and 1956. 

Mr. BARDEN. I doubt if the gentle- 
man intended to say that there was a 
percentage restriction in the bill. 

Mr. McCONNELL, No. 

Mr. BARDEN. The gentleman did not 
intend to say that? 

Mr. McCONNELL. No. I am wrong. 
I apologize for that. It is the program 
that is outlined by the Department for 
fiscal 1955. They say that 10 percent 
should go for special projects and two- 
thirds of that 10 percent, or approxi- 
mately $2 million, would go for expan- 
sion and training purposes. I do not 
know what length of time we should 
consider, but I feel that there should 
be a limitation, and I figure, from what 
I have heard, that the 1-year period 
would cover all types of situations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
m.an from Arizona [Mr. RHODES] to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment, as amend- 
ed, was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 12, line 13, 
after the comma insert “but the Secretary 
shall exercise no authority with respect to 
the selection, method of selection, tenure of 
office, or compensation of any individual em- 
ployed in accordance with such provisions.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The Clerk read as. follows: 

Page 16, line 13, strike out “short term,” 
and insert “during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1955, and the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1956.“ 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 16, line 19, 
after the comma insert “except that no such 
training or instruction (or fellowship or 


scholarship) shall be provided any individual 
for a period in excess of 6 months.” 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment in the nature of a 
perfecting amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RHODES of Ari- 
zona to the committee amendment: Page 16, 
line 21, strike out “6” and insert “12.” 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, this particular amendment merely 


was 
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causes the rest of the bill to conform 
with the amendment previously adopted 
on page 10. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Arizona [Mr. Robs! to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment, as amend- 
ed, was agreed to. 

Mr. BARDEN, Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BARDEN: 

On page 2, line 19, strike out subsection 
(2) ending with the semicolon on line 21. 

Page 2, line 22, strike out “(3)” and in- 
sert “(2).” 

Page 7, beginning in line 18, strike out 
all down to and including line 10 on page 9. 


Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, my 
real purpose for introducing this amend- 
ment is to bring this to the attention 
of the other body if and when it begins 
deliberations on this bill. I cannot for 
the life of me see either the reason, the 
wisdom, or the commonsense in having 
paragraph 1, on page 2, which states 
“grants to States under section 2 to as- 
sist them in meeting the costs of voca- 
tional rehabilitation services,” and then, 
if you will turn to the definition of “re- 
habilitation service,” you will find every- 
thing that is covered. In section 2, the 
one that I seek to strike out “grants to 
States under section 3 to assist them in 
initiating projects for the extension and 
improvement of their vocational rehabil- 
itation services,” and the definition of 
“rehabilitation services” is identical 
with that referred to in paragraph 1. 

Now, I think it is terrible drafting, 
and I think it is bad policy if you have 
the vocational rehabilitation services 
covered where the States match on ap- 
proximately a 45-55 or 40-60 basis. 
Then in No. 2, 75 percent Federal funds 
covering the same projects, you know 
the State is going to get as many as they 
can under the 75-percent provision. 
And there you are going to have a con- 
troversy as to whether it is a new ex- 
tension or an improvement. When you 
do that, you will build up the justifica- 
tion to go before the Appropriations 
Committee and try to get more money 
for this and less money for that. 

Frankly, what I want to see the money 
spent for is under paragraph 1, on page 
2, where it says “grants to States under 
section 2 to assist them in meeting the 
cost of vocational rehabilitation serv- 
ices.” Vocational rehabilitation services 
covers every single thing that is covered 
in No. 2. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. Yes. I certainly 
would like to have somebody tell me why 
that drafting miracle came about. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Will the 
gentleman agree with me that the way 
the particular section is now written, in 
order for the State to qualify for funds 
under this particular section it must do 
something which it is not now doing 
* the State plan in operation at this 
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Mr. BARDEN. No, I do not agree with 


the gentleman on that. It just gives 
to the Secretary all the discretion in the 
world that she needs to say whether or 
not it does comes under this second 
group. It says, initiating projects— 
extension—improvement. That is ex- 
actly the whole purpose of this bill, to 
extend, initiate, and improve. Where 
do you have to go for your definition? 
You go to your definitions of vocational 
rehabilitation services and you will find 
1 identical under No. 2 and under 

(a 1. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. That is ab- 
solutely the truth. They are the same, 

Mr. BARDEN. If that is the case, 
then it is just a case of bad drafting. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. No. The 
gentleman will have to agree that all 
States do not exercise the vocational 
services which are authorized under this 
particular section; is not that correct? 

Mr. BARDEN. Certainly; all of them 
do not. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. We do not 
have uniform State plans throughout the 
Union? 

Mr. BARDEN. Oh, no. They do not 
have that because they are expanding. 
But you have the same identical defini- 
tion of vocational rehabilitation services. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. That is very 
true. But is it not the purpose of this 
bill and the purpose of this Congress to 
try to get as many States as possible to 
expand the phases and categories of 
their vocational rehabilitation systems? 

Mr. BARDEN. Yes; I am with the 
gentleman on that, but I disagree with 
his method of getting it. I do not think 
the way to make a fellow give more is to 
give him more. I disagree with that 
philosophy. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment of the 
gentleman from North Carolina would 
have the effect of striking out category 
2 on page 2, and all of section 3. Cate- 
gory 2 is that category which I stated in 
my earlier remarks I considered to be 
the heart of this particular bill in that 
it is the category which will encourage 
States to go into this program to a 
greater extent, to appropriate more 
money to rehabilitate the physically 
handicapped and which will result, we 
believe, in an expanded program, 

The gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. BARDEN] is absolutely right when 
he says that the definitions of voca- 
tional rehabilitation services as found 
in subsection 1 and in subsection 2 are 
identical. The difference between his 
interpretation and mine is that I am cer- 
tain that the State plans of very few 
States encompass the wide scope which 
is set forth in the definition for voca- 
tional rehabilitation services. In other 


words, very few States are doing all of 
the things in the field of vocational re- 
habilitation which they can do and 
which we would like to have them do. 

Therefore, the purpose of this par- 
ticular section is to subsidize, if you will, 
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the expansion of the States into those 
fields in which they are not now active. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield. 

Mr. BARDEN. Here is the difference. 
If you turn to your definition, they can- 
not do a thing in the world that is not 
incorporated in the act. If they did, it 
would be awkward. When you take all 
the definitions of rehabilitation services, 
it covers everything a State is now doing 
or can ever do under this act. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. It covers 
things that the State is not now doing. 

Mr. BARDEN. But it still would not 
retard them from doing it because they 
are authorized. It does not make any 
difference whether it is new or old or 
unique—you remember we had so many 
words about “unique.” 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. It does not 
deter them, but category 2 of this bill 
encourages each State to go on to those 
categories into which its program does 
not now extend. 

Mr. BARDEN. Here is what you are 
getting. You say, “If the Secretary will 
give them 75 percent of the cost.” Well, 
if you are going to put the Federal Gov- 
ernment into a position of putting up 
75 percent, there will be more new proj- 
ects started in this country than you 
ever saw in your life. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I do not 
think the gentleman should be so hor- 
rified if the Federal Government puts up 
75 percent. If the gentleman will re- 
call the history of the program and a 
lot of other programs under the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, and under other 
departments of the Government in 
previous administrations at 75 percent 
Federal contribution is not anything 
that has horrified other people who have 
been in the Congress of the United 
States. 

Mr. BARDEN. Here is the only thing 
I will say to the gentleman. It does not 
horrify me. I have been here when we 
were really in this business. The gen- 
tleman is just trying to grab the flag 
here and go back. 

But I just say this, if we keep it, we 
are going to horrify some taxpayers and 
the thing we want to do is to encourage 
the States to carry their proportionate 
share. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I agree. 
That is exactly what we are supposed to 
be doing. 

Mr. BARDEN. In doing that, we will 
have a better program and a bigger pro- 
gram. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I agree with 
the gentleman. In fact, we agree so 
completely on our motives, it is too bad 
that we cannot agree on the method of 
attaining our goal. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Is it not true 
that subsection (1) on line 17, at page 


2, is basic, might be called the meeting 
of costs under this bill, and subsection 


(2) which the gentleman from North 
Carolina wishes to strike out is the ex- 


tending and improving section. The 
reason we have the bill and the reason 
we have been arguing today and the rea- 
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son we are presenting the bill to the 
House of Representatives is that the bill 
needs extending and improving. There- 
fore, if we follow the gentleman’s argu- 
ment, and cut out subsection (2), we will 
be gutting the bill. 

Mr. BARDEN. Does the gentleman 
have the slightest idea that you can do 
anything under section 2 that you can- 
not do under section 1? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Is the gentle- 
man asking me? 

Mr. BARDEN. I certainly am. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Yes, I believe 
absolutely from the point of view of 
draftsmanship that it is absolutely es- 
sential. 

Mr. BARDEN. What is the basis of 
your reasoning? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I think it is ab- 
solutely essential to have section 2 in the 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield. 

Mr. McCONNELL. I have thought 
about the purposes of this part 2 which 
we are considering now for quite some- 
time. I have tried to apply in my mind 
some of the things we find in business. 
Frequently, new processes or techniques 
are discovered and are known of, and 
an organization would like to put them 
into effect. They hesitate, you might 
say, to move aside from the regular pro- 
gram and start off on some new tech- 
niques. If the States felt that they could 
add something new and at the same time 
get a larger percentage of Federal 
money than they are receiving under 
their regular program, and since the 
Federal grants in the regular program 
range from 52 percent to 72 percent, 
then if they could get 75 percent to ex- 
tend and improve their program there 
would be a real urge to act. I think 
there is undoubtedly a psychological in- 
centive to initiate some improvements 
that they might otherwise hestitate to 
try. This grant, 75 percent, is only 
for 2 years. If in that time it is found 
that the new features or methods or 
techniques are not working so well, they 
can be abandoned or they can be in- 
corporated into the regular program, and 
by that type of grant the program in 
general will be expanded. 

I see a great deal of merit, I see a great 
deal of psychological good in having such 
a program. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Providing 
the same party may be in power 2 years 
from now and we are still economy 
minded, does the gentleman think that 
they would be willing to curtail expenses 
at that time, or will we just continue 
to expand this program indefinitely? 

Mr. McCONNELL. If the gentleman 
will yield, I can say that I feel it is 
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foolish to talk about cutting down or not 
expanding this program at the moment, 
Expanding the program is what we are 
trying to do. A backlog is developing 
because we are not rehabilitating the 
number of persons who could be rehabili- 
tated. We are rehabilitating about 
61,000 every year when about 250,000 
should be rehabilitated. We are trying 
to get on top of that program. We are 
saying to the States, “We want you to 
expand.” We are not working on the 
psychology of curtailing. I want to see 
it expanded for several years in the 
future. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. I think the 
gentleman recognizes I was not speak- 
ing facetiously, and I thank him for his 
answer. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield. 

Mr. BARDEN. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. MCCONNELL] and I 
were together about 30 days ago when we 
were trying to get $2 million put back in, 
that has been cut out of this program, 

Mr. McCONNELL. That is correct. 

Mr. BARDEN. So that makes me so 
anxious that this kind of program will 
sell itself to the House and to the Ap- 
propriations Committee and that will 
permit expansion of this program, but I 
want it to be safe and sound and sen- 
sible, and then I believe the Appropria- 
tions Committee will go along. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Surely. I under- 
stand that. My whole desire is to move 
this program forward, because I think it 
is well worthwhile in every respect. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arizona [Mr. RHODES] 
has again expired. 

The question recurs on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
North Carolina (Mr. BARDEN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any fur- 
ther amendments? 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment, which 
is at the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KELLEY of 
Pennsylvania: Page 10, line 12, after “Sec. 4” 
ending on line 11, insert: 

“GRANTS FOR TRAINING OF HOMEBOUND 
HANDICAPPED PERSONS 

“Sec. 5. (a) There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $5 million for the fiscal year ending 
July 1, 1955, and $2 million annually, there- 
after, and, from the amounts hereunder ap- 
propriated the Secretary is authorized and 
empowered, on the recommendation of State 
agencies to make grants to local school 
boards and local nonprofit educational 
groups providing special services to handi- 
capped; organized with the objective of af- 
fording a means of teaching and training 
handicapped persons, commonly known as 
shut-ins, whose disabilities confine them to 
their homes or beds. 

“Such grants shall be made for the pur- 
pose of providing general ameliorative and 
vocational training in addition to that now 


provided by law for such handicapped per- 
sons. The total grants to school boards or 
educational groups in any one State shall 
bear the same ratio to the total grants, made, 
pursuant to this section, as the population 
of the State bears to the total population of 
the United States: Provided, That not less 
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than 20 percent of all grants in any fiscal 
year shall be made to groups functioning in 
rural areas. (‘Rural areas’ are to be defined 
by the Secretary.)” 

And renumber all following sections ac- 
cordingly. 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, the purpose of this amend- 
ment is to reach the abandoned, for- 
gotten handicapped people in this coun- 
try. There are many of them, especially 
in the rural areas, that are unable to 
reach educational facilities or training 
facilities, especially in the rural areas 
where they are so far removed. This is 
an attempt to initiate a program to take 
care of those people. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word in order 
to ask a question of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. This amendment pro- 
vides grants for the training of home- 
bound handicapped persons, as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. That 
is right. 

Mr. McCONNELL. And it states: 

There is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated out of any moneys in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated the sum of $5 
million for the fiscal year ending July 1, 
1955, and $2 million annually thereafter. 


It is my feeling, I may state to the 
gentleman, that our bill at the present 
time would enable the States to take 
care of this training of homebound 
people. 

I notice under the definitions on page 
18 the statement under the term “voca- 
tional rehabilitation services” for which 
we are granting basic grants: “and other 
goods and services necessary to render 
such individual fit to engage in a remu- 
nerative occupation, including remuner- 
ative homebound work.” 

I have a feeling that the bill itself 
without this special grant takes care of 
the purposes of the gentleman’s amend- 
ment. I do want to see people trained 
to engage in remunerative homebound 
work. I thought that the bill did just 
that without giving the specific amount 
of $5 million and so on as is done in the 
gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. If I 
may answer the gentleman, I think it 
does not, especially in rural areas where 
the people live and are far removed from 
training facilities, where they do not 
have the facilities for travel, for getting 
there. There may be places in this 
country, as developed in the hearings, 
where people are removed as much as 
5, 100, or 200 miles from sources where 
they might be able to get assistance. I 
do not believe that the bill itself would 
take care of that. 

Mr. McCONNELL. The bill leaves it 
up to the States under the Federal-State 
program. I would assume that a State 
would take care of the program in its 
own State and see to this type of activ- 
ity. It is a difficult problem always to 
tell any State what they must do as to 
their program. I think the homework 
ee should be left to their discre- 

on. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. I do 
not like to disagree with the gentleman. 
I do not believe that the States them- 
selves, unless we said something about it 
here in the bill, would initiate it; I do 
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not believe they would go thatfar. That 
is the purpose of this particular amend- 
ment. There are many thousands of 
people who are homebound and, as I 
said before, in areas isolated that would 
not be reached. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY]. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
being in doubt, the Committee divided, 
and there were—ayes 35, noes 33. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. VELDE] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentieman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VELDE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H. R. 9640 and urge that we 
amend the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act. The bill, as I understand it, will 
continue many of the basic features of 
the present act which still constitute 
sound rehabilitation procedures. It 
would also bring within the scope of the 
act those improvements in services, ad- 
ministrative practices, and methods of 
financing which are required to take 
full advantage of new scientific knowl- 
edge and of administrative experience 
gained in recent years. 

We know that in recent years the Fed- 
eral contribution to the program has 
been restricted and otherwise modified 
in annual appropriation acts. Certain- 
ly the inequitable distribution of funds 
to the States has given the States them- 
selves no encouragement whatsoever in 
expanding and improving their own pro- 
grams. I feel the Federal Government 
has an obligation to encourage the States 
to expand their vocational rehabilitation 
programs as rapidly as the capacity of 
the States and the development of need- 
ed facilities and trained personnel will 
permit. The new financing methods 
proposed in the bill will provide a sound 
and orderly basis for this expansion. 

I did not realize before hearings were 
held on this legislation that for every 
person rehabilitated in recent years un- 
der the State Federal program at least 
three have had to be passed by. In 
many instances, as our committee re- 
port brings out, this simply reflected the 
lack of sufficient funds to provide serv- 
ices to eligible people. In other cases, 
it was due to the lack of facilities in a 
given area, through which the physically 
handicapped could receive the specialized 
services required. 

As a result of these various deficien- 
cies, the backlog of physically handi- 
capped individuals in the country who 
could be rehabilitated, but are not, now 
totals about 2 million. We cannot, in 
right conscience, allow this needless 
waste of human resources, as represent- 
ed in our physically handicapped men 
and women, to go on unchecked. House 
bill 9640 is definitely designed to allevi- 
ate this waste, recognizing that the job 
cannot be done all at once, but over a pe- 
riod of years. The bill embodies a legis- 
lative framework upon which a plan may 
be initiated which has as its goal the ex- 
pansion of the resources available in the 
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States for furnishing rehabilitation serv- 
ices to the extent necessary to achieve 
the rehabilitation of the 250,000 persons 
a year who, by reason of illness or in- 
jury, become physically handicapped 
each year, 

There can be no doubt in my mind 
that adoption of this program, based on 
the constructive concept of reestablish- 
ing the physically handicapped to posi- 
tions of self-support and self-respect, 
should be advanced and strengthened as 
a contribution of good government to. 
the encouragement of living in our so- 
ciety. The American concept of oppor- 
tunity for all should be applied to those 
who, through no fault of their own, now 
struggle against the burdens of disabili- 
ty. The Nation needs their skills to 
support our industry, commerce, and ag- 
riculture. Our communities across the 
land need them as responsible, contrib- 
uting citizens. The physically handi- 
capped need the satisfaction and dig- 
nity of productive lives, and we can all 
do our part by voting affirmatively for 
H. R. 9640. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WAINWRIGHT: 
Page 28, line 4, insert before the quotation 
marks the following: “Whenever the Secre- 
tary certifies in writing that a vending stand 
or vending machine may be properly and sat- 
isfactorily operated by a blind person on a 
Federal property, authority to a blind per- 
son licensed as provided in this act for the 
operation of such vending stand or vending 
machine shall be granted by the head of the 
department or agency in charge of the main- 
tenance, operation, and protection of the 
property.” 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
the amendment I am presenting at this 
time would, I believe, cover the objection 
raised earlier today by my good friend 
the gentlewoman from New York [Mrs. 
Sr. Georce]. At the time there was 
some discussion between the gentle- 
woman and the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. BARDEN], Since the orig- 
inal enactment of the Randolph-Shep- 
pard Act, the automatic vending ma- 
chine has been developed to the point 
where, today, it accounts for a very sub- 
stantial portion of the total volume of 
vending sales on Federal property. If 
you accept the basic philosophy of the 
Randolph-Sheppard Act as such, admit- 
ting that it is a special concession to a 
particular group of our physically handi- 
capped, the blind people, then my 
amendment is absolutely necessary to 
insure blind people obtaining their fair 
share of these vending stands. Why? 
Because, as I have indicated, since the 
original enactment of the act vending 
machines have become such a very large 
and important part of the revenue in 
these Federal buildings. As this act 
changes the language from “Federal 
buildings” to “Federal property,” you 
can gee how very important it is going 

The gentlewoman from New York was 
worried and properly so about the fact 
that the Postmaster General would not 
have proper authority in regard to the 
buildings that were under his dominion. 
The last line of my amendment provides 
that the head of department or agency 
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in charge of maintenance, operation, 
and protection of the property shall be 
the deciding authority. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. BEAMER. Last year I submitted 
a bill that would have defined in par- 
ticular this vending machine problem. 
I realized at the time that we had to 
explain to the blind that they were very 
deserving, also to those people in the 
swing rooms, let us say, where only the 
public employees are employed, for in- 
stance the post offices. I am wondering 
whether under the gentleman’s amend- 
ment the Postmaster General will have 
it within his discretion or authority to 
say that this belongs to the postal em- 
ployees, or will all vending machines be- 
long to the blind? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. To be perfectly 
honest, the problem that the gentleman 
raises and that the gentlewoman from 
New York raises had not been presented 
to us before. It would seem to me that 
the proper answer to the question is that 
these welfare funds for the employees 
within the Post Office Department and 
the other Federal agencies, because you 
are really speaking for all buildings this 
might arise in, should properly stay as 
set up now, if it does not defeat the spe- 
cial grants to the blind. 

Mr. BEAMER. In other words, as 
the gentleman is trying to define it, there 
will be no conflict? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. BEAMER. In other words, that 
the postal employees or other Govern- 
ment employees should have the existing 
vending machines. You are trying to 
protect them, and also to protect the 
blind who are deserving of consideration. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. That is what I 
said in my introductory remarks about 
this problem. If you go along with the 
basic philosophy of the Randolph-Shep- 
pard Act, you are giving special treat- 
ment to the blind. This amendment is 
part and parcel of this philosophy, that 
is, that the revenues that come in from 
these vending machines will go to the 
blind. 

Mr. BEAMER. I want to compliment 
the gentleman on his amendment if it 
does what he says it does. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I believe it does. 

Mr. BEAMER. I think it is a worthy 
thing and it should be defined. I know 
the blind people have been in my office 
many times, and I am sure all of us 
want to protect them, but they have also 
said that they want to be protected on 
the old as well as the new machines op- 
erated by the present employees. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. On this partic- 
ular point, may I insert in the Recorp at 
this point the fact that the two major 
blind organizations are in support of this 
amendment? I have here a few brief 
telegrams amongst many which I would 
like to read: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 6, 1954. 
Congressman STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
The National Federation of the Blind joins 


with the American Foundation for the Blind 
and the American Association of Workers for 


I yield to the 
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the Blind in wholeheartedly supporting the 
amendment to H. R. 9640, page 28, line 4, 
which we have agreed upon as submitted to 
you. We urge the adoption by the House 
of Representatives of this amendment to 
safeguard and make absolutely certain that 
the vending stand program for the blind 
will develop to its fullest potential without 
interference. 
A. L. ARCHIBALD, 
Executive Director, National Fed- 
eration of the Blind, 


WILMINGTON, DEL., July 6, 1954. 
Congressman STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Heartily concur with Mr. Archibald in urg- 
ing you to amend the Rehabilitation Act 
currently under consideration by inserting 
on page 28, line 4, the following: 

“Any funds derived by any Federal de- 
partment or agency, or any one or more of 
its officers or employees or any association 
of such officers or employees, from the in- 
stallation or operation of a vending stand 
or vending machine on any Federal property 
shall be deposited in the Treasury of the 
United States, except insofar as such funds 
may be assigned to achieve and protect the 
preference of blind persons licensed by a 
State agency as provided in this act.” 

FRANCIs J. CUMMINGS, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee, 
American Association Workers for 
the Blind. 


Suort Hits, N. J., July 6, 1954. 
Hon. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT, 
House Office Building, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C.: 
American Foundation for the Blind happy 
to encourage you to introduce further 
amendment to H. R. 9640 when up for vote 
on House floor along lines presented you by 
Archibald. 
M. R. BARNETT, 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Those are the 
leading organizations representing the 
blind, and they are in favor of this 
amendment. In fact, all the welfare 
groups have supported my bill for the 
blind. 

Mrs, ST. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I yield to the 
gentlewoman from New York. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I was out of the 
room when the gentleman first read his 
amendment. Is the gentleman abso- 
lutely sure that under his amendment 
these vending machines, such as have 
been described, which would not be down 
in the mess halls of the post office em- 
ployees and so forth, and used by the 
employees, would be protected? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. The only an- 
swer I could honestly give to the gen- 
tlewoman from New York is that my 
amendment would provide that nothing 
shall be done unless the authorization is 
granted by the head of the department 
or agency in charge of maintenance, op- 
eration, and protection of the property. 
So it would be not only the Post Office 
Department, but the GAO as well, or 
other department heads. 
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Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Then, that an- 
swers my question, because I think as 
long as that prerogative is not taken 
from the Department I do not think we 
would object to it, because naturally 
they would presumably protect their 
employees, and their employees would 
have a voice in the matter. And, of 
course, none of us wants to step in any 
way on the prerogatives of the blind. 
That goes without saying. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I would like to 
add I am sure that the members of the 
committee are sympathetic with this 
proposition, and that the interpretation 
of the gentlewoman would be assumed 
by us. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. WIER. Is it not a fact that dur- 
ing the discussion of the amendments to 
this physically handicapped bill and dur- 
ing the time we spent on the blind, we 
received information that the depart- 
ments found plenty of room for expan- 
sion and for the extension of many oper- 
ations on Federal property and in Fed- 
eral buildings for more blind people but 
that they were having difficulty with the 
heads of departments over the question 
of these vending stands? And, was it 
not brought out before our committee 
that the agencies cannot make good in 
filling more of these Federal buildings 
and properties with. suitable jobs for the 
blind unless they have the cooperation of 
the heads of the departments, the Post 
Office and General Services, who control 
all of these buildings and properties? 
Therefore, you had to include a cooper- 
ative understanding between Mr. Sum- 
merfield, General Services, and the De- 
partment to try to make more jobs for 
the blind. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. The gentleman 
is absolutely correct when he said that 
that evidence was presented to us. I 
would like to say also that it is the sense 
of the committee on Labor and Educa- 
tion and apparently the sense of this 
Committee of the Whole that every effort 
and every endeavor on the part of Gov- 
ernment officials involved should be 
made to give blind people these jobs, as 
it was originally the sense and tenor of 
the Randolph-Sheppard Act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. WAIN- 
WRIGHT] has expired. 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for an additional 5 minutes 
in order to answer some questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GWINN. Would the gentleman 
advise the committee whether or not the 
Department of Welfare or anyone from 
that Department has requested this 
particular power or authority? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. This request 
has come from the blind organizations 
themselves who feel that, while it is al- 
ready the existing policy not only of the 
Department of Health, Welfare, and 
Education but of the other departments, 
it should be enacted into statute. 
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Mr. GWINN. Are we to understand 
that if this amendment at page 28, line 
4, is adopted, then any Federal property, 
whether it be under the jurisdiction of 
the Post Office Department or of General 
Services or the military, on a certificate 
from the Secretary of the Department of 
Welfare, would be immediately subjected 
to what amounts to an order to make 
way for the blind and their dispensing 
machines? Is that a fair interpretation? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. This is my in- 
terpretation of it. It was the sense of 
the original Randolph-Sheppard Act and 
I think it is the sense of this act to give 
blind people vending stands, and, now, 
the revenue from vending machines on 
Federal property. Under the Randolph- 
Sheppard Act the language used was 
“Federal buildings.” Under this act we 
have amended it—and there is no argu- 
ment about it, it was unanimously agreed 
to in committee—that the language 
would be Federal property. Federal 
property means just that—all Federal 
property. The gentleman has correctly 
pointed out that when an available spot 
opens up on Federal property, whether 
it be property under the Department of 
the Army or the Department of the Navy 
or the Department of Commerce, for the 
location of a vending stand for the blind, 
that the head of that particular agency 
must agree to investigate to see whether 
it is suitable for such operation. As I 
pointed out to the gentlewoman from 
New York [Mrs. St. Georce] the final 
authority is granted to the head of the 
department or agency in charge of the 
maintenance, operation, and protection 
of the property. From your question it 
would appear that objection to my 
amendment will have concentration of 
authority in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. In order that we 
may clear up what the authority of the 
particular administration might be, is 
it to determine not only whether or not 
it is available, but also whether it is a 
proper installation to be made? Is that 
the authority granted, let us say, to the 
Department of the Army or to some 
other department—the Post Office De- 
partment? 

Mr. WAINRIGHT. Iam not sure that 
I understand the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. The point is, is it 
mandatory? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. No; I do not be- 
lieve it is mandatory. I believe it is dis- 
cretionary, if that is the point the gen- 
tleman is making. I think that is also 
the point made by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Gwinn]. But why does 
the gentleman approve of this concen- 
tration of power? 

Mr. GWINN. If the gentleman will 
yield further, would the gentleman think 
that this might open up many opportu- 
nities for disagreement as between de- 
partments of the Government? 

a WAINWRIGHT. No more than 
usual, 

Mr. GWINN. Would the Department 
of Welfare say to the Army at some sta- 
tion in some foreign country, “You must 
put a blind employee in this position”? 
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Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I think the sug- 
gestion the gentleman makes is conceiv- 
able, but not probable. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I yield to the 
gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. For the purposes of 
clarification, will the gentleman state 
why the committee changed the owner- 
ship provision as far as these vending 
machines are concerned? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. They have not 
changed the ownership provisions. But 
there is a provision, if the State agrees, 
the property which the blind person op- 
erates, that is, the physical property 
which he operates—not the location— 
he has no sui juris right to the physical 
location itself; but the stands, the stock, 
and the tools with which he is working 
he will now own, The purpose is to give 
blind people a sense of ownership, the 
right to the private property with which 
they are working. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact this 
amendment raises serious jurisdictional 
questions, and possibly serious difficul- 
ties, if not disagreements between major 
departments of the Government, and in 
view of the fact that the Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare has not asked for any such 
power in the administration of this act, 
and the fact that her position has not 
been ascertained, I recommend that the 
amendment be rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. WAINWRIGHT], 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SHEPPARD: On 
page 17, after line 3, insert: 

“UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 

“(a) The first sentence of subsection (a) 
of section 3 of the act of June 6, 1933, as 
amended (29 U. S. C., 1946 edition, sec. 49 
491), is hereby amended by inserting be- 
tween the words ‘gainful occupations’ and 
the words ‘to maintain’, a comma, and the 
following: ‘including employment counsel- 
ing and placement services for handicapped 
persons’. 

“(b) Section 8 of the act, as amended, is 
further amended by inserting after the first 
sentence thereof a new sentence to read as 
follows: ‘Such plans shall include provision 
for the promotion and development of em- 
ployment opportunities for handicapped 
persons and for job counseling and place- 
ment of such persons, and for the designa- 
tion of at least one person in each State 
or Federal employment office, whose duties 


shall include the effectuation of such pur- 
ses.” 

“(c) For the purpose of carrying out the 
provision of this title, there are hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated from the Treas- 
ury such sums as may be necessary.” 
E the sections that follow accord- 

gly. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
have prepared the following statement 
to explain this amendment: 


PURPOSE OF AMENDMENT 


Purpose: At the present time, there is 
no universal plan in function, in the 
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States’ employment services, respecting 
designation or assignment of certain of 
the employees of each office, to be full- 
time counselor-placement experts for 
handicapped. I am sorry to say, this 
lack of uniformity has bad repercussions, 
because it is a proven fact that handi- 
capped placement, for example, calls for 
people who have learned the techniques 
and procedures, and can apply, in their 
daily contacts with handicaped appli- 
cants, the essential rules governing em- 
ployment of handicapped. 

Necessity: Industry and business in 
general do not want to employ handi- 
capped, unless prospective employees are 
qualified for the particular job for which 
they apply. That is axiomatic. 

Hence, when I investigated this situ- 
ation, I found there was, and still is, 
general agreement amongst the quali- 
fied experts in this field—of whom there 
are all too few—that each office should 
have at least one full-time handicapped 
placement specialist to each 30 employ- 
ees or major fraction thereof. 

So the employment service was asked 
to prepare a suitable amendment to ef- 
fectuate this, and the amendment was 
drafted by the solicitor’s office of the 
Department of Labor about 2 years ago, 
and the short amendment I am tender- 
ing means exactly what it says, and 
nothing else. 

Benefits: These are manifold. One 
would be the improvement in placement 
of disabled veterans. For example: the 
operation of National Employ the Phys- 
ically Handicapped Week have shown 
that, since 1940, through the Federal- 
State employment offices, some 366,096 
handicapped have been placed during 
the week, of whom 224,345 were disabled 
veterans. This ratio is about the aver- 
age of annual placement. 

But, as you well know, the veterans 
employment service is a purely Federal 
activity, although it operates in the 
States with a minimum number of of- 
ficials and employees and is forced, in 
the vast majority of instances, to rely 
upon cooperation and collaboration of 
local State employment service offices 
to effectuate placement of disabled vet- 
erans. So, if you and other friends of 
disabled veterans who need jobs will see 
what I see, and put this amendment 
over, I know it will be a great help to 
them. 

Another benefit—and one which many 
Senators and Representatives have dis- 
cussed during hearings on these handi- 
capped bills—is that enactment of this 
amendment will provide one means to 
train specialists in handicapped place- 
ment. Today, there are not many peo- 
ple in the country who are possessed of 
overall knowledge of handicapped 
placement. When one considers that 
there are 25,339 different types of jobs 
in the occupational directory, and we 
have proven that only 8,600 of these jobs 
can be satisfactorily filled by handi- 
capped, you can see that this is, truly a 
monumental field of study, and there is, 
and cannot be, no substitute for such 
experience. We need literally thou- 
sands of specialists in counseling and 
placement of handicapped, and this 
amendment will go a long way toward 
opening that door, 
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Cost: It is difficult to assess the over- 
all cost of this, because many employ- 
ment offices will not add more employees, 
but will simply designate some indi- 
vidual already in that office to perform 
the function of handicapped placement 
specialist. However, I would estimate 
that most of the 1,860-odd employment 
offices under Federal-State operation 
would use such method. Others might 
have to add employees, but the overall 
expense would be relatively minor, and 
I cannot believe that more than 1,000 
would be required, in addition to those 
now functioning. As salaries vary in 
different States, about all one could do 
would be to apply an average, and I be- 
lieve that approximately $2,500,000 
would serve the purpose. 

I point out, if the McConnell bill (H. 
R. 9640) passes, it will carry substantial 
increases for rehabilitation only—but no 
increase, as would be necessary, for the 
employment service. If it is proposed to 
step up the present 60,000 applicants who 
are processed through the office of voca- 
tional rehabilitation now, annually, to 
double that number in 2 years, then there 
must be a compensatory offset, so that 
the employment service—which, today, 
and under the McConnell bill would con- 
tinue to do the placement of handi- 
capped— under the Federal-State inter- 
agency agreement now in effect—would 
have sufficient funds to do that job. I 
insist, rehabilitation and employment of 
handicapped are tied inextricably to- 
gether, and you cannot do one job with- 
out doing the other. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. It seems to me 
that this is not only an excellent amend- 
ment but a most desirable one. We 
know the difficulties now. The very fact 
that a person in each office throughout 
the country would have the special duty 
of trying to obtain employment for the 
handicapped would be of invaluable as- 
sistance and bring about very beneficial 
results. There is the question of the 
ability and then the placing. Unfortu- 
nately, that important activity of placing 
the handicapped has been unintention- 
ally disregarded, but disregarded just 
the same, the results being the same as 
if it were intentionally disregarded. It 
seems to me the gentleman’s amendment 
is vitally important, and I hope the 
ex 7 of the committee will accept 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I would like to say 
to the gentleman in response to his con- 
tribution that on a recent inspection trip 
that was intended to apply to military 
categories, I had occasion to go into four 
of our large industrial plants in this 
country and talk with the personnel offi- 
cers who were handling the personnel in 
these respective operations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

(By unanimous consent (at the request 
of Mr. McCormack) Mr. SHEPPARD was 
granted 5 additional minutes.) 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I said, “I can see 
you have mechanical devices and other 
functions here. I am wondering as an 
individual why you are not using more 
handicapped people.” This was in- 
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variably the reply I received: “We would 
be glad to use more handicapped people 
if we could have somebody predetermine 
their abilities to apply in our functions. 
We just do not have individuals on our 
own staff that can spend the time to go 
into the expensive requirements of ac- 
tually placing a person in a position that 
would be compatible in our organiza- 
tion.” 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Certainly. 

Mr. McCORMACK. There are a 
number of us in the House who have in- 
troduced bills and who have followed 
this matter in past years with great in- 
terest. I remember not so many years 
ago when we were trying to get legisla- 
tion on the statute books, what a diffi- 
cult time we had, what hard obstacles 
were thrown in the way. 

I want to compliment the committee 
on this bill. It does not go anywhere 
near as far as some of us would like; on 
the other hand instead of those who 
have introduced bills trying to substitute 
our bill we are going along with the com- 
mittee because we recognize that the 
committee within its limitations did a 
very good job and no criticism can be 
directed against it. So instead of offer- 
ing a substitute in the Committee of the 
Whole or on a motion to recommit we 
are going along by specific amendments, 
and the gentleman’s amendment is one 
of those. Two will be offered by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
KELLEY], and I understand one will be 
offered by another Member. All of the 
amendments are perfecting amend- 
ments, in a way, strengthening the bill. 
We are mindful of the good work done by 
the committee in reporting out the bill 
and we want to obviate a sharp conflict 
between the committee and the bills in- 
troduced by myself and others; so I hope 
the chairman of the committee who 
seems to have perfect control of the 
Committee of the Whole today, because 
there seems to be a very fine working 
coalition and the gentleman can be as- 
sured of its continuance as long as he 
keeps a liberal outlook on some of these 
amendments—I hope the chairman of 
the committee will accept the amend- 
ments and that they will be adopted. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I would like to say 
in conjunction with the gentleman’s 
comments that in offering the amend- 
ment I want the chairman of the com- 
mittee and the members of the commit- 
tee to know that it is done in a full spirit 
of cooperation without any semblance 
of criticism, because I know they have 
had a tremendous job in handling legis- 
lation of this character. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I would just like to tell 
the gentleman I think the greatest hope 
for the handicapped is in constructive 
employment. I am very much inter- 
ested in the amendment. There may 
be some reasons against it, but certainly 
as a matter of principle we should do 
everything that we humanly can to get 
these people productively employed and 
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provide the skilled guidance necessary to 
achieve that result. 

I wish, therefore, to state my support 
for the gentleman’s amendment. Also, 
I might add that I have pursued the same 
subject by introducing a bill to allow 
additional exemption of $600 per annum 
of taxable income for those under seri- 
ous physical handicaps, and also I have 
raised with the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee the question of special expenses 
for travel to and from work of the physi- 
cally handicapped attributable to their 
condition. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. As I 
have expressed myself before, my big 
concern and interest in this whole prob- 
lem over the years has been the employ- 
ment problem of handicapped people. 
Our big problem is to get them em- 
ployed after they have been rehabili- 
tated. To do that we must have trained 
personnel. When I read that there are 
25,339 different types of jobs in the occu- 
pational directory, and yet there are only 
8,000 of them which can be filled by 
rehabilitated handicapped people, it pre- 
sents a challenge to us, a problem that 
calls for deep and intelligent considera- 
tion by this body to work out a method 
to get these people into jobs after they 
have been retrained. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I thank the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania for his com- 
ments and for his interest. I wonder if 
I may use a homely illustration, yet a 
timely one: We make a pair of shoes or 
we produce a can of tomatoes or a can 
of corn, then we spend a tremendous 
amount of money advertising that com- 
modity for sale. I wonder how much 
money we aS Members of Congress are 
willing to invest in the mechanical re- 
processing of a broken body to make it 
self-reliant and self-dependent and then 
turn around and have it not used? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has again 
expired. 

(On request of Mr. McCormack, and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. SHEPPARD 
was allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. It was very obvi- 
ous to us as we went around the country 
that one of our biggest and most diffi- 
cult problems was how to break the bot- 
tleneck in connection with job place- 
ment. I have asked the Department of 
Labor if they would prepare an amend- 
ment for me which would have put em- 
phasis on the employment of the physi- 
cally handicapped and in some way 
reward it, even to the point of giving 
an incentive. They came up with cer- 
tain suggestions with reference to an 
amendment which we started to con- 
sider, but apparently the committee felt 
it did not want to go that far into the 
matter at this time. Does the gentle- 
man’s amendment require a trained per- 
sonnel man in every employment ofice 
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in every State or does it go beyond that? 
Does it go into communities? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. No; it does not. 

Mr. McCONNELL. I am in sympathy 
with what the gentleman is trying to 
do, provided I can find out how far it 
goes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It does not go that 
far. It does, however, in its mandatory 
status of expression, create trained per- 
sons who are competent of analyzing the 
physical deficiency of X-body and ad- 
justing it to its operational potential in 
industry, in domestic activity, or of like 
character. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Does the gentle- 
man’s amendment require a trained spe- 
cialist in each employment office? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Not necessarily, no. 
The same man could cover 2 or 3 differ- 
ent categories. 

Mr. McCONNELL. What the gentle- 
man is asking is that the Employment 
Service designate someone from their 
group to do that line of work or do it in 
conjunction with their other duties? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. My amendment 
definitely intends to have individuals 
specialized in the category of placing 
disabled, semi-incapacitated bodies in 
functions where they belong. 

Mr. McCONNELL, In what offices? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In the employment 
offices. 

Mr. McCONNELL. All over the United 
States? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes. 

Mr. McCONNELL. How many does 
that involve? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. At the moment I 
cannot answer the question because I 
do not know specifically how many of- 
fices there are. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Does it intend to 
limit them to this type of work? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. No. 

Mr. McCONNELL. What is the gen- 
tleman's thought on that? Perhaps we 
ought to have the amendment read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to rereading the Sheppard amendment? 

There was no objection. i 

The Clerk reread the Sheppard 
amendment. 

Mr. McCONNELL. As I heard the 
amendment read “these duties shall in- 
clude” means that the person would also 
handle other jobs or work in the employ- 
ment office. With that understanding 
I have no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Very well. Thanks 
to the gentleman and to the committee. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Paragraph (c), 
says: 

For the purpose of carrying out the pro- 
visions of the title there are hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated from the Treasury 
such sums as are necessary. 


I do not think that is needed in this 
particular bill. 

Mr. WIER. Permit me to interject 
and to remind the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SHEPPARD] that all through 
the hearings that we had and in the 
deliberations that we had, the Director 
of the Unemployment Service was at 
hand. This problem took more time in 
trying to find its solution involving the 
placement of those who were rehabili- 
tated than any other. Now, in con- 
nection with the finances, I think the 
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chairman, the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. McConnetu], and the 
committee will agree that the Labor De- 
partment’s answer to that question as to 
what they could do was simply this, that 
as the result of the cuts in their appro- 
priations for the operation of the per- 
sonnel in the employment offices they 
have had to reduce their forces to the 
stage where they could not do just what 
you want them to do or what this amend- 
ment would do. So, what you are trying 
to do here is to give them the money that 
they lost so that they can do that very 
thing. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. By using the lan- 
guage that we did, we used language 
necessary at the discretion of the Com- 
mittee of the House which will have to 
do with the handling of the finances, 

Mr. McCONNELL. As I said, I am 
quite willing to agree to the gentleman's 
amendment if he would agree to drop 
out section (c). 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has again 
expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I would like to ask 
my chairman this: It occurs to me from 
such information as I have at the mo- 
ment—and if the gentleman has infor- 
mation otherwise, I would appreciate his 
telling me—that by having what we all 
apparently concur in is a necessary 
amendment here in this respect, that 
there is a chance that we may be in 
trouble with the finances to effectuate it. 
If that is true, then it would occur to 
me, sir, that section (c) is essential to the 
rest of the amendment. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield, I have a feeling 
that the other provisions in the bill 
would be sufficient; that you do not need 
this. The gentleman is on the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Just a moment, 
please. Ihave many other colleagues on 
the committee whose voices are just as 
pertinent and sometimes more than 
mine, 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, I 
see no necessity for keeping paragraph 
(c) there if it is objectionable to the 
chairman, I think we could very well 
eliminate that, because the authoriza- 
tion is there, anyhow. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent, then, that sec- 
tion (c) be stricken out, and with that 
I will agree to the gentleman’s amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I concur in that 
unanimous-consent request, 

Mr. Chairman, at the moment I am 
following necessarily parliamentary pro- 
cedure. I ask unanimous consent that 


paragraph (c) of my amendment be de- 
leted and stricken from the amendment 
proposed. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the amendment as modified, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SHEPPARD: On 
page 17, after line 23, insert: 

“UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 

“(a) The first sentence of subsection (a) 
of secticn 3 of the act of June 6, 1933, as 
amended (29 U. S. C., 1946 edition, sec. 49- 
491), is hereby amended by inserting between 
the words ‘gainful occupations’ and the 
words ‘to maintain’, a comma, and the fol- 
lowing: ‘including employment counseling 
and placement services for handicapped per- 
sons.“ 

“(b) Section 8 of the act, as amended, is 
further amended by inserting after the first 
sentence thereof a new sentence to read as 
follows: ‘Such plans shall include provision 
for the promotion and development of em- 
ployment opportunities for handicapped per- 
sons and for job counseling and placement 
of such persons, and for the designation of 
at least one person in each State or Fed- 
eral employment office, whose duties shall 
include the effectuation of such purposes.’ ” 

Renumber the sections that follow accord- 
ingly. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. SHEPPARD]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KELLEY of 
Pennsylvania: On page 33, line 12, after the 
end of section 7, ending on page 33, line 11, 
insert: 

“Sec. 5. The joint resolution entitled 
‘joint resolution authorizing an appropria- 
tion for the work of the President’s Com- 
mittee on National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week,’ approved July 11, 1949 
(63 Stat. 409), is amended by striking out 
875,000“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
*$225,000'.” 

Renumber present section 5 as section 6. 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, several years ago the com- 
mittee set up the President’s Committee 
To Employ the Physically Handicapped 
which for several years went along with- 
out any funds. It was very successful, 
by the way and, as the work expanded, 
the committee received an authoriza- 
tion of $75,000, 5 or 6 years ago. The 
committee has throughout the years 
educated and promoted the interest of 
the physically handicapped, to have 
them placed in jobs. The main purpose 
was to break down the prejudices in in- 
dustry and in the public generally 
against employing the physically handi- 
capped. I must admit that it has done 
a remarkable job. One remembers dur- 
ing the Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week, that we found articles in 
all the newspapers of the country urg- 
ing employers to take on the physically 
handicapped. It has resulted in the 
employment of thousands of handi- 
capped people who would not otherwise 
have been employed. 

The chairman of that committee at 
the present time is a former colleague 
of ours, General Maas, and he requests 
this increased authorization from $75,- 
000 to $225,000. I do not know any 
place where we could authorize this sum 
of money where it would do nearly so 
much good. 
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Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment. I 
have discussed this amendment not only 
with my colleague from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. KELLEY] but also with General 
Maas, a former Representative in the 
Congress. Under this bill we call for 
increased activities on the part of the 
President’s Committee To Employ the 
Physically Handicapped. We particu- 
larly ask their aid in various States and 
cities and communities of America to 
stimulate job opportunities for the phys- 
ically handicapped. I think the work is 
splendid work which they are doing and, 
with increased duties, I am sure that 
they will need increased amounts of 
money. 

Therefore I am in strong support of 
this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BENNETT of 
Florida: Page 17, after line 23, insert the 
following: 


“FEDERAL SERVICES TO HANDICAPPED REVOLVING 
LOAN FUND 


“Sec. 9. (a) There is hereby established the 
Federal Services to Handicapped Revolving 
Loan Fund in the Department. The Secre- 
tary is authorized to make loans from this 
fund to States making application there- 
for, pursuant to regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary, in order to replenish funds used 
to carry out approved State plans for voca- 
tional rehabilitation pursuant to the pro- 
visions of this act at such time as such 
funds are or are about to become exhausted. 

“(b) A State obtaining such a loan must 
use not less than 20 percent of the amount 
thereof for vocational rehabilitation in rural 
areas. (‘Rural areas’ are to be defined by the 
Secretary.) 

“(c) The sum of $10 million is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated, out of the 
Treasury, from funds not otherwise appro- 
priated, to establish said fund. 

„d) Such revolving fund shall consist of 
all moneys appropriated or gifts made there- 
to; or repayments of loans made to the 
States; or interest on such loans, and of in- 
come from the investment of moneys in 
such fund. 

“(e) Loans made pursuant to this section 
shall be made for a period expiring not later 
than 2 years from the date thereof, and 
shall bear interest at the rate of 2 percent 
per annum. 

“(f) The Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized to invest and reinvest the 
moneys in such fund, not required to meet 
current withdrawals, in interest-bearing ob- 
ligations of the United States, or in obliga- 
tions guaranteed both as to principal and 
interest by the United States. 

“(g) The Secretary is hereby authorized 

and directed to appoint stich staff and as- 
sistants as may be required to operate the 
fund, and report in detail upon the fund to 
the President and to the Congress at the 
beginning of each regular session of Con- 
gress.” 
Renumber sections 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13 as 
sections 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14, respectively; 
and on page 3, line 22, and page 5, line 21, 
strike out “section 11” and insert “section 
3 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, as matters stand today, many 
times State agencies run out of money, 
between sessions of their own legisla- 
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tures, and are forced to deny handi- 
capped persons any services, such as 
medical, educational, prosthetic appli- 
ances, and so forth. 

This condition, over the years, has 
proven a grave deterrent to a successful 
handling of the handicapped program 
in many States. In fact, as it stands, 
the record shows about half the States 
have financially insecure programs at 
the present time. 

Unless the Federal Government will 
assume the total cost of the program, 
which I do not advocate, or, unless 
States automatically step up their own 
appropriations, in a very large degree, 
the condition above mentioned, will con- 
tinue in all too many instances. 

We have set up many agencies to 
lend to businesses, farmers, and other 
groups money for specific purposes. 
Why discriminate against agencies deal- 
ing with the problems and needs of the 
millions of handicapped persons? 

The reason, then, for this amendment 
is plain. First: we do not upset the 
present Federal-State relationship. We 
simply provide a practical means of im- 
plementing, and supplementing it, so 
that means will be provided for unin- 
terrupted services for the handicapped 
by the States’ agencies. 

Second: Operation of this fund will 
not cost the Government any money, 
beyond the first contribution to the re- 
volving fund. If States do not borrow 
from the fund, then, of course, the 
money will either remain in the fund 
or be returned to the Treasury. 

I understand that more than 30 States 
could borrow, under their present laws, 
from the fund, and, no doubt, once the 
fund is established, and its practical and 
beneficent purposes made clear, other 
States would amend their laws, so as to 
be able to borrow just as the majority 
of States now can do. 

The whole purpose here is not simply 
to set up a new Federal agency, but, 
rather, to regard the handicapped pro- 
gram, affecting perhaps 38 million in- 
dividuals, as a whole, and devise and 
apply plans that will render operation 
of the program, as a whole, more work- 
able. There are many gaps in its plan- 
ning and operation. Since our objective, 
certainly, must, and should be, to re- 
store handicapped people to usefulness, 
so they may become taxpayers, instead 
of tax-consumers, as quickly as possible, 
then, we are obliged to concede that the 
proposed amendment would offer one 
way in which to facilitate this pro- 
gram—a thing greatly to be desired. 

I understand at the present time a 
great number of States find it difficult 
to keep the programs alive at a time 
when the need is so very great. They 
would like to have a continuous pro- 
gram, one which would not have the de- 
fect of insecurity to it. This amend- 
ment, it seems to me, would offer 
strength to the program and make con- 
tinuous, in those States, the things to 
which I have referred. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit this amend- 
ment at the suggestion of the American 
Federation of Physically Handicapped. 
They, in looking over this legislation, 
felt that it would be greatly to the 
benefit of this program if such a pro- 
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vision could be added. I hope the com- 
mittee will accept the amendment and, 
of course, hope that the Congress will 
accept it. Before I close, I wish to com- 
pliment this committee on bringing 
forth the many improvements in this 
field which are embraced in the bill be- 
fore us, which I hope will pass in sub- 
stantially its present form, together with 
amendments such as the one I have 
suggested. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a very high re- 
gard for the gentleman who has offered 
this amendment. I regret the necessity 
for opposing him on it. This particular 
type of proposal was in some of the bills 
which were considered by the subcom- 
mittee and partly mentioned a few times 
in the full committee. You can realize 
the problem we have had in getting funds 
for the present program, and statements 
have been made at various times regard- 
ing some of the figures we have put in 
the present bill to expand the program. 
This proposal has some merit—I do not 
deny that. I feel that I will have to 
oppose it because it authorizes $10 mil- 
lion additional, and we are fighting now 
to get additional money for the services 
themselves. On that basis, I hope the 
committee will reject the amendment. 

Mr. MILLER of California, Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. BENNETT]. 

Mr. Chairman, I have had some little 
experience in this field. I realize that 
quite frequently the operation of the 
States is hampered and the work is re- 
tarded by the situation that the gentle- 
man from Florida points out. I can 
understand the reluctance of the chair- 
man of the committee to accept the 
amendment. Iam not unsympathetic to 
it, because I realize that the bill itself 
is important and we do not want to do 
anything to hamper the passage of the 
bill and the extension of this service. 
Nevertheless, I feel constrained to sup- 
port the gentleman from Florida's 
amendment. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. Does the gentleman 
understand that the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Florida IMr. 
BENNETT] would provide for these loans 
only in case the State found itself finan- 
cially unable to put up the money, or is 
it just another loan? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I under- 
stand that it is an interim matter to 
meet the State’s obligations until its 
legislature might meet and provide 
funds. Like provisions have been made 
in other instances. I feel that the gen- 
tleman’s amendment is not going to pre- 
vail, but I do think that the committee 
should, in its wisdom, go into this fur- 
ther and perhaps bring in new legisla- 
tion, so that until the States do reach 
the point where they can carry on this 
program on their own we are not going 
to deprive those people whom we seek 
to help in the benefits of this legislation 
and very valuable help that not only 
rehabilitates them, that allows them to 
regain their own self-esteem, but, as the 
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gentleman from Florida said, makes 
them producers in society and not con- 
sumers. Human dignity that goes with 
rehabilitation cannot be measured in 
dollars and cents. 

I hope that in the future the com- 
mittee will give serious thought to this 
type of legislation. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Is it not a 
fact that there is no program ever pre- 
sented to this House that brings as good 
dividends as this very program? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I do not 
think there is any question about that, 
not only in the matter of dollars and 
cents, but in reestablishing human dig- 
nity. That is the very basis and founda- 
tion of this great Republic. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Then, if this 
does contribute to this program, why did 
the gentleman say he did not think it 
would pass this House? 

Mr. MILLER of California, I said I 
did not think the amendment would 
pass, but I do want to make the RECORD 
and I am going to vote for the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas, I think it 
ought to prevail. 

Mr. MILLER of California. I do also. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last three 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, the vocational rehabil- 
itation program is and has been a part- 
nership between the States and the Fed- 
eral Government. This amendment, as 
much regard as I have for the proponent 
of the amendment, I must oppose be- 
cause in my opinion it violates that par- 
ticular tenet of the program. In other 
words, this would put the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the position of not only 
granting funds to the States, but also in 
the position of setting up a fund to loan 
money to the States in the event ‘the 
States were not able, either by having 
failed to appropriate enough money, or 
for some other reason, to meet their ob- 
ligations under this program. To me, it 
goes further than the Federal Govern- 
ment should go. I do not believe at this 
time the amendment should be adopted. 
I agree that perhaps there is some merit 
to it, but I think it requires much more 
study than we have been able to give to it 
up to this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The question occurs on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. BENNETT]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it was my intention to 
offer an amendment to include a new 
section at line 11 on page 17, entitled 
“Federal Interagency Committee.” I 
shall not offer the amendment but I 
would like to read it to you: 

FEDERAL INTERAGENCY COMMITTEE 

Sec. 8. (a) There is hereby established a 
Federal Interagency Committee on Rehabili- 
tation and Employment of the Handicapped, 
which shall be composed of qualified repre- 
sentatives to be chosen by the Secretary 
with the approval of the heads of depart- 
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ments or agencies which have a substantial 
or significant participation in activities deal- 
ing with problems of the handicapped. 

(b) The Director of the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation shall serve as Chair- 
man of the Interagency Committee and, sub- 
ject to limitations of the statutes, shall ef- 
fectuate programs and policies developed 
by the Committee. 

(c) The purposes of this Committee shall 
be to develop and effectuate more economical 
and efficient methods of administration of 
activities relating to the handicapped; to 
coordinate the functions of the Federal agen- 
cies serving the handicapped, and to de- 
velop advanced programs for the blind, deaf, 
hard-of-hearing, amputees, arthritics, car- 
diacs, cerebral palsied, diabetics, epileptics, 
strophy, multiple sclerosis, rheumatism, sili- 
cosis, or any large or district group of handi- 
capped. The Committee is authorized, 
among other things— 

(1) to collect, tabulate, and publish sta- 
tistics relating to the physically and men- 
tally handicapped; 

(2) to ascertain and publicize the fields 
of employment available to the physically 
and mentally handicapped; 

(3) to acquaint employers in private in- 
dustry with the special capabilities of the 
handicapped, and to encourage their employ- 
ment where feasible and practicable, on an 
equal footing with the nonhandicapped; and 

(4) to cooperate with public and private 
agencies, organizations, and individuals in 
the medical and vocational rehabilitation 
and placement in suitable employment of 
handicapped persons. 

(d) Upon request of the Committee, the 
Secretary is authorized to detail to the Com- 
mittee such professional or technical con- 
sultants or other employees as may be re- 
quired, from any Federal department or 
agency, provided the head of such depart- 
ment or agency approves, and in his discre- 
tion the Secretary shall reimburse, from 
funds available for the administration of 
this act, the appropriation from which the 
salary or allowances of such consultants or 
other employees is paid. 


I have talked this amendment over 
with the distinguished chairman of the 
committee. He is aware of the amend- 
ment and its purpose. The committee 
has gone along so well today with the 
members of the Committee of the Whole 
that we have at this point got a bill 
which in several respects is much better 
than it was when we started its con- 
sideration. There has been a very fine 
spirit of cooperation and understanding 
and I think the amendments adopted to 
date which the chairman accepted have 
strengthened the bill considerably. 

A bill is pending in the other body re- 
ported out of the committee; and if the 
amendment which I intended to offer or 
anything along that line is included in 
the Senate bill I hope the chairman of 
the committee and the House conferees 
will give serious consideration to my 
views, with which the chairman is ac- 
quainted. 

With this observation on my part I 
shall not offer the amendment that I had 
in mind. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I hesi- 
tate to take any more of the time of the 
committee, but the fact that we are all 
deeply interested in the employment of 
the handicapped which has been mani- 
fested here, makes me feel that some- 
thing should appear in the Recorp about 
the special problems faced when the 
handicapped are employed. I have a 


number in my district, for example, who 
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find that what they earn does not enable 
them to travel in the way it is necessary 
for them to do so in view of their handi- 
caps to and from their places of work. 
I take this time, Mr. Chairman, to call 
this problem to the attention of the 
House and to suggest it for study to the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in the administration of this 
program. The problem of helping with 
the unique difficulties that face the han- 
dicapped when they are employed and 
in the course of their employment— 
whether they ought to have some addi- 
tional tax exemption on their earnings, 
for example, for which I have introduced 
a bill, or whether in some fashion we 
can help them in connection with their 
special travel to work and similar 
expenses, 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words in 
order to ask the distinguished chairman 
a question, if I may. I was very much 
impressed with the letter which my dis- 
tinguished colleague from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. BarpENn] received from the 
Honorable Sam Cathey, of Asheville, 
N. C., chairman of the North Carolina 
State Commission for the Blind, in which 
he raised certain objections to subpara- 
la 3 of section 3 on page 31 of the 

As I recall, on hearing that letter read 
he objected to this particular subpara- 
graph on the ground that it would not 
permit the use of profits from those 
stands which were self-sustaining to 
subsidize the operators of those stands 
which were not self-sustaining or which 
were considered submarginal stands. 

I would like to ask the chairman if 
that is true and what his opinion is as 
to the advisability of striking that sub- 
paragraph from section 3 on page 31 of 
the bill. 

Mr. McCONNELL. This was prob- 
ably, as I said in my discussion of the 
bill in general debate, one of the most 
controversial points in our discussions 
during which we were able to get the 
various blind groups in agreement on the 
provisions in this bill. One group feels 
that a certain amount of the proceeds 
from blind vending stands should be 
given toward the upkeep of those stands 
which are not making a reasonable 
amount of money. Their desire is to 
help the whole general program. An- 
other group believes that when a blind 
licensee gets a vending stand he should 
be able to keep approximately all of the 
profits he makes, outside of a few dollars 
that are set aside for management serv- 
ices, upkeep of equipment, and so forth. 

It was finally agreed that stands which 
did not earn a certain minimum return 
would only be subsidized for a year. That 
language was placed in the bill, and both 
groups agreed to it. 

I am familiar with the type of problem 
the gentleman has mentioned. There is 
a feeling in certain quarters that this 
would work a hardship because it would 
not enable the State agency to use money 
from lucrative stands to help those less 
lucrative and the whole program. I do 
not know how it should be settled. Some 
people say: “Drop out this particular 
part,” but I hesitate to agree to drop it 
out, in view of the fact that after an all 
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afternoon session we finally reached an 
agreement among the groups. 

Mr.FOUNTAIN. The gentleman feels 
there is considerable merit in the state- 
ment of Mr. Cathey? 

Mr. McCONNELL. Ican say that per- 
sonally I was opposed to thisidea. I felt 
that the proceeds from the stands should 
be used for the benefit of the program as 
a whole. The group that felt otherwise 
said that they should operate under the 
idea of free enterprise, initiative, and so 
forth; but, unfortunately, they are not 
quite in that position, as I argued with 
them, even though that is a praiseworthy 
attitude. They are not quite in that 
particular position where they can show 
this great self-reliance because you have 
to protect them, as I see it, and the pro- 
gram as a whole, which generally ap- 
plies to blind people. But, as I say, I am 
not urging the throwing out of this sec- 
tion because it is the result of an agree- 
ment that was made. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Now, Mr. Chairman, 
there are a few other observations and 
comments which I would like to make 
about this legislation, known as H. R. 
£640, amending our present Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act. 

I hope, after this matter has been 
acted upon by the Senate and a confer- 
ence committee has been appointed, that 
the conference committee will give con- 
sideration to the advisability of either 
amending or striking paragraph (3) of 
section 3 on page 31. Not being on the 
committee, where I would have the bene- 
fit of the arguments pro and con, natu- 
rally, I am not in a position to take a 
firm position that paragraph (3) should 
be amended or stricken as suggested by 
the Honorable Sam Cathey, of Asheville, 
N. C., in his letter to my distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. BARDEN]. 

There are other provisions of this act 
which have caused some concern here 
today among the Members of this House. 
I think there is considerable merit in the 
argument of the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. BARDEN], concerning the 
change of formula for contributions by 
the States and Federal Government. I 
feel sure the conference committee will 
give adequate time and study to the con- 
troversial provisions which have been 
brought to the attention of this com- 
mittee today. 

Speaking generally on this bill, how- 
ever, I would like to add my words of 
endorsement to its general purpose and 
objectives. I know of no program par- 
ticipated in by the Federal Government 
which has been more commendable in its 
objectives or more humanitarian and 
productive in its results than its program 
of vocational rehabilitation for the 
handicapped. I think it is a program 
in which our States should show an even 
greater interest financially and other- 
wise. It is a popular program with prac- 
tically all of our people because it is 
designed to help the helpless, to make 
the handicapped whole again or partial- 
ly whole again and thereby productive in 
their own right. > 

As the committee so well said, in its 
report: 

Wholly apart from such financial consid- 
erations, there can be no doubt that such 
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a program, based on the constructive con- 
cept of reestablishing the physically handi- 
capped to positions of self-support and self- 
respect, should be advanced and strength- 
ened as a contribution of good government 
to the enrichment of life in our society. 
The American concept of opportunity for all 
should be applied to those who, through 
no fault of their own, now struggle against 
the burdens of disability. The Nation needs 
their skills to support our industries, com- 
merce, and agriculture. Our communities 
across the land need them as responsible, 
contributing citizens. The physically handi- 
capped need the satisfaction and dignity of 
productive lives. 


Truly all of us agree with that state- 
ment. To give a handicapped person 
the feeling that he is somebody, that he 
has a part to play in this life of ours, and 
that in playing his part, however small 
it may be, he is making a contribution 
not alone to his own welfare but to the 
good and welfare of our entire Nation, is 
a program which all God-loving Amer- 
icans are proud to participate in. 

According to the committee’s report, 
for every person rehabilitated in recent 
years under the State-Federal program, 
at least three have had to be passed by. 
Apparently, in many instances insuffi- 
cient funds were available to provide 
services to eligible people. In some cases 
there was a lack of facilities in a given 
area. In others, there was the limiting 
factor of shortages of personnel both in 
the public program and in the special in- 
stitutions providing rehabilitation serv- 
ices. The effects of these various defi- 
ciencies, in terms of physically handi- 
capped persons needing rehabilitation 
services, and yet who cannot get them, 
are clearly shown in figures submitted to 
the committee. The committee report 
tells us that before this Nation can get 
on a current basis, approximately 250,- 
000 persons should be rehabilitated each 
year. The committee report indicates 
that this is the number which could be 
and should be rehabilitated from those 
in our population, who, by reason of ill- 
ness or injury, become physically handi- 
capped each year. Since this level of 
operation has never been reached, we 
are told that the backlog of physically 
handicapped individuals who are not, 
but could be rehabilitated, now totals 
about 2 million. This is surely a need- 
less waste of human resources. 

It is interesting to note the dollar cost 
of such an expanded program of voca- 
tional rehabilitation as compared with 
the cost now being borne by tax-sup- 
ported agencies of Government in lieu 
of rehabilitation. Quoting from the 
committee report: 

In 1953 the Federal Government provided 
$22.2 million as its share of the State-Federal 
program of vocational rehabilitation; the 
States furnished another $12.2 million, for 
a total of $34.4 million. During that same 
year, well over $400 million of Federal, State, 
and local tax funds were required to support 
disabled persons on public-assistance pro- 
grams. 


Naturally, many of these persons can 
never be rehabilitated. Their conditions 
are too severe or for other reasons, the 
rehabilitation program cannot enable 
them to become self-supporting. There 
are other cooperative programs designed 
to help individuals in those categories 
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where the sole aim is rehabilitation or 
at least partial rehabilitation. As I un- 
derstand this program, it is designed to 
rehabilitate and to reestablish the physi- 
cally handicapped to positions of self- 
support. Funds provided by this pro- 
gram should, therefore, not be exhausted 
in an effort to provide lengthy hospitali- 
zation for the sole purpose of improving 
one’s condition of health. 

I said that many of those disabled per- 
sons on public-assistance rolls cannot be 
rehabilitated because of the severity of 
their conditions or for other reasons. It 
is a fact, however, that a substantial 
portion of those people can be rehabili- 
tated and made at least partially self- 
supporting. This has already been dem- 
onstrated by State vocational rehabili- 
tation agencies. As the committee re- 
port points out, in 1953, of the 61,000 
handicapped men and women rehabili- 
tated through the public program, over 
11,000, or 18.5 percent of the total, had 
been receiving payments under public- 
assistance programs. For these 11,000 
disabled individuals to remain on relief 
for one additional year would have cost 
an estimated $8.7 million. Their reha- 
bilitation cost approximated $6.7 million, 
According to the best estimation avail- 
able, having been returned to gainful 
employment, these 11,000 persons will 
pay Federal income taxes during the first 
4 years after rehabilitation in excess of 
the entire amount spent by the Federal 
Government to rehabilitate them. And 
so, from a financial standpoint this pro- 
gram is an excellent investment by the 
Federal Government. To me, however, 
the most impressive feature of the pro- 
gram is the fact that it will continue to 
enable thousands of handicapped per- 
sons to live more meaningful and more 
abundant ways of life. 

Before concluding, however, let me 
emphasize for the benefit of those who 
are administering this program the im- 
portance of their exerting every effort 
to find, and to find in advance of reha- 
bilitation, if possible, suitable employ- 
ment for these handicapped persons. It 
is obviously a futile gesture to spend the 
hard-earned dollars of our taxpayers on 
such a program if it does not accom- 
plish the results intended; that is, en- 
able them to become self-supporting or 
at least partially self-supporting, self- 
respecting citizens. 

I want to commend my distinguished 
colleague, and fellow North Carolinian, 
Mr. Barpen, for the untiring efforts 
which he has so long displayed in sup- 
port of this praiseworthy program. As 
I said at the outset, because of his un- 
dying devotion in this field of human 
betterment, and because of his expe- 
rience and his observations of the opera- 
tion of this program over a period of 
years, this Congress should give serious 
consideration to his suggestion about 
this particular piece of legislation. 

I think the President was wise in rec- 
ommending an expanded program of re- 
habilitation for the handicapped thou- 
sands in our country, who, through no 
fault of their own, are unable to help 
themselves. All of us are delighted to 
know that this administration not only 
recognizes the imperishable good which 
this program has done, but that it has 
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taken the Democratic ball and is mov- 
ing it further down the field toward a 
goal that will enable the multitude of 
helpless to help themselves and in help- 
ing themselves to help make America 
truly the land of the free and the home 
of the brave. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
I am for this measure to promote and 
assist in the extension and improvement 
of vocational rehabilitation services. 
However, I feel that the bill is not as 
far reaching as it should be. 

In connection with my position on this 
measure, I refer to a recent statement 
on this bill which I made in the House 
of Representatives. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under con- 
sideration the bill (H. R. 9640) to amend 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Act so as 
to promote and assist in the extension 
and improvement of vocational rehabili- 
tation services, provide for a more effec- 
tive use of available Federal funds, and 
otherwise improve the provisions of that 
act, and for other purposes, pursuant to 
House Resolution 606 he reported the bill 
back to the House with sundry amend- 
ments adopted by the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded 6n any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. : 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, several 
Members asked me if there would be a 
rolicall this afternoon. I conferred 
with the chairman of the Committee on 
Education and Labor [Mr. MCCONNELL], 
and he said that he had no intention of 
asking for one, and I certainly did not. 
Many, many Members on both sides of 
the aisle have left the Chamber under 
the impression there would not be a roll- 
call. Certainly, in fairness to them, I 
think I am called upon to just make that 
statement. I withdraw my parliamen- 
tary inquiry, and I hope that the distin- 
guished majority leader will withdraw 
his request until tomorrow. 
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Mr. HALLECK. Is the gentleman 
suggesting that further proceedings in 
connection with this matter go over until 
tomorrow? 

Mr. BARDEN. I would, sir. 

Mr. HALLECK. I have made no com- 
mitment and, of course, there is not a 
quorum here. Any one Member could 
force a record vote on it. 

Mr. BARDEN. I am not quarreling 
with that. . 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings in connection with the enact- 
ment of this legislation be postponed 
until tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? * 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I shall not 
object, is it to be understood, then, that 
we will have a rollcall on tomorrow? 

Mr. HALLECK. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


INTERNAL REVENUE LAWS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 
8300) to amend the internal-revenue 
laws of the United States, with Senate 
amendments thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. REED of New York, 
JENKINS, Simpson of Pennsylvania, 
Cooper, and DINGELL. 


TO ABOLISH THE OFFICES OF AS- 
SISTANT TREASURER AND AS- 
SISTANT REGISTER OF THE 
TREASURY AND TO PROVIDE FOR 
AN UNDER SECRETARY FOR MON- 
ETARY AFFAIRS AND AN ADDI- 
TIONAL ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
IN THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Mr. REED of New York, by direction 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
submitted the following privileged report 
on the bill (S. 3605, Rept. No. 2032) to 
abolish the offices of Assistant Treasurer 
and Assistant Register of the Treasury 
and to provide for an Under Secretary 
for Monetary Affairs and an additional 
Assistant Secretary in the Treasury De- 
partment, which was referred to the 
Union Calendar and ordered printed. 
ABOLISHING THE OFFICES OF ASSISTANT TREAS- 

URER AND ASSISTANT REGISTER OF THE TREAS- 

URY AND TO PROVIDE FOR AN UNDER SECRE- 

TARY FOR MONETARY AFFAIRS AND AN 

ADDITIONAL ASSISTANT SECRETARY IN THE 

‘TREASURY DEPARTMENT 

Mr. REED of New York, from the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, submitted the fol- 
lowing report: 

The Committee on Ways and Means, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 3605) to 
abolish the offices of Assistant Treasurer and 
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Assistant Register of the Treasury and to 
provide for an Under Secretary for Monetary 
Affairs and an additional Assistant Secretary 
in the Treasury Department, having consid- 
ered the same, report favorably thereon with 
amendments and recommend that the bill, as 
amended, do pass. 

The amendments are as follows: 

On page 1, line 4, strike out “39” and insert 
in lieu thereof “31.” 

On page 3, line 3, strike out 234“ and 
insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 234.” 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The bill would abolish the office of Assist- 
ant Treasurer of the United States and the 
office of Assistant Register of the Treasury. 
Neither of these offices, required to be filled 
by Presidential appointment with Senate 
confirmation, is presently occupied. Based 
on this experience it has been determined 
by the Treasury Department that they are 
unnecessary and therefore may be abolished. 

On the other hand, the creation of the 
position of Under Secretary for Monetary 
Affairs appears necessary in order to provide 
the Secretary of the Treasury with an addi- 
tional top official of adequate rank to enable 
him to carry out his responsibilities as chief 
financial officer of the Government. 

The two primary responsibilities placed on 
the Secretary by the Congress are (1) the 
collection of the revenue and the preparation 
of plans for the improvement and manage- 
ment of the revenue, and (2) the support of 
the public credit. It is desirable that the 
Secretary have under him two top officials of 
comparable rank on whom he can rely for 
assistance on these basic responsibilities. 
There being only one Under Secretary in the 
Department at the present time, the Secre- 
tary cannot assign supervision of these two 
areas to coordinate top-ranking assistants. 
Traditionally supervision of the collection of 
revenue and formulation of tax policy have 
been a function of the Under Secretary. This 
proposed legislation would authorize in the 
Department a new position of Under Secre- 
tary for Monetary Affairs to whom super- 
vision of functions relating to debt manage- 
ment and monetary policies necessary for 
the support of the public credit could be 
assigned. 

The bill would also establish a new posl- 
tion of Assistant Secretary in addition to 
the two positions of Assistant Secretary pres- 
ently authorized. This position is needed 
to provide the Secretary of the Treasury with 
an assistant of sufficient rank to enable him 
to carry out most effectively a number of 
related duties recently assigned to him. 
These duties include the lending functions 
under section 302 of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950, transferred to the Secretary by 
Executive Order 10489 of September 26, 1953; 
the lending functions under section 409 of 
the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, trans- 
ferred to the Secretary by law, effective 
September 29, 1953; the liquidation of assets, 
and winding up of affairs of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, effective July 1, 
1954, as provided by law; representation on 
the Loan Policy Board of the Small Business 
Administration, as provided by the Small 
Business Act of 1953; supervision of the rub- 
ber and tin programs, transferred to the Fed- 
eral Facilities Corporation created by the 
Secretary of the Treasury under Executive 
Order 10539, dated June 22, 1954; and other 
similar functions that have been or may be 
assigned to the Secretary from time to time, 

The two amendments adopted by your 
committee are clerical in nature. 

Your committee is unanimous in recom- 
mending the enactment of S. 3605. 


CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


In compliance with clause 3 of rule XIII 
of the rules of the House of Representatives, 
changes in existing law made by the bill, as 
Passed by the Senate are shown as follows 
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(existing law proposed to be omitted is en- 
closed in black brackets, new matter is 
printed in italics, existing law in which no 
change is proposed is shown in roman): 


“SECTION 303 OF THE REVISED STATUTES, AS 
AMENDED (31 U. 8. C. 143) 


“{Sec. 303. There shall be in the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury an Assistant Treasurer 
of the United States, who shall be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. 


“ACT OF APRIL 9, 1926 (31 U. 8. C. 143A) 


“[The title Deputy Assistant Treasurer of 
the United States is changed and shall here- 
after be designated as Assistant Treasurer of 
the United States.J 


“SECTION 304 OF THE REVISED STATUTES, AS 
AMENDED (31 U. S. C. 144) 


“Sec. 304. The [Treasurer may, in his dis- 
cretion, and with the consent of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, authorize the As- 
sistant Treasurer to act in the place and dis- 
charge any or all of the duties of the Treas- 
urer of the United States; and the] Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may appoint from 
among the personnel of the Treasurer's Of- 
fice any person to be Acting Treasurer dur- 
ing the absence or illness of [both] the 
Treasurer [and Assistant Treasurer]; and 
the Secretary of the Treasury may at any 
time, on the recommendation of the Treas- 
urer, appoint from among the clerks in the 
Treasurer’s Office any one or more of said 
clerks to be a Special Assistant Treasurer, 
with authority to sign certificates of deposit, 
checks, letters, telegrams, and other official 
documents in connection with the business 
of the Treasurer’s Office, and who shall serve 
in this capacity without additional salary: 
Provided, however, That no appointments 
shall be made under the provisions of this 
section until the official bond given by the 
Treasurer shall be made in terms to cover 
and apply to the acts and defaults of every 
person appointed hereunder. Each person so 
appointed shall, moreover, for the time being, 
be subject to all the liabilities and penalties 
prescribed by law for the official misconduct 
in like cases of the Treasurer. 


“SECTION 314 OF THE REVISED STATUTES, AS 
AMENDED (31 U. 8 C. 164) 


„LSxc. 314. There shall be in the office of 
the Register of the Tre an assistant 
Register who shall be appointed by the Pres- 
ident, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate] 


“SECTION 315 OF THE REVISED STATUTES, AS 
AMENDED (31 U. S. C. 165) 


' “ESEC. 315. The assistant register shall per- 
form such duties as may be devolved upon 
him by the register and, in the absence of 
the register, shall act in his stead; and any 
official record, certificate, or other document, 
excepting warrants, bonds, and drafts, 
signed by the assistant register, shall have 
the same effect as if signed by the register. 


“JOINT RESOLUTION OF DECEMBER 13, 1892 (31 
U. S. C. 166) 


“EThat during the absence of the Register 
of the Treasury and while the Assistant Reg- 
ister is discharging, under the law, the duties 
of Register during his said absence, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury may, by appointment 
under his hand and seal, delegate authority 
to any Chief of Diyision or clerk in the office 
of Register to act as Assistant Register dur- 
ing the said absence of the Register.] 


“ACT OF FEBRUARY 17, 1922 (5 U. 8. c. 244) 


“There shall be in the Department of the 
Treasury an Under Secretary [of the Treas- 
ury] and an Under Secretary for Monetary 
Affairs, each to be appointed by the President 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The compensation of the Under 
Secretary [of the Treasury] and the Under 
Secretary for Monetary Affairs shall be at 
the rate of $17,500 each per annum. [He] 
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They shall perform such duties in the Office 
of the Secretary as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury [or by law]. 


“SECTION 234 OF THE REVISED STATUTES, AS 
AMENDED (5 U. S. C. 246) 

“There shall be in the Department of the 
Treasury [two] three Assistant Secretaries 
of the Treasury, who shall be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate.” 


ELIGIBILITY OF CERTAIN 
VETERANS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s desk the bill 
(H. R. 6412) to preserve the eligibility 
of certain veterans to dental out-patient 
care and dental appliances, with a Sen- 
ate amendment thereto, and concur in 
the Senate amendment. i 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment 
as follows: 

Strike out line 11 and insert “1954, or in 
the first proviso under the same heading in 
the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 
1955 (Public Law 428, 83d Cong., 2d sess.).” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 


CIVIL DEFENSE MUST BECOME 
ADEQUATE 


Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs, BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
need for adequate defense of the civilian 
population in this air-atomic age was 
barely recognized in official circles as 
late as 5 years after the first atomic 
bombs gutted Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
The FCDA was established by law less 
than 4 years ago. 

Within the past year President Eisen- 
hower has told us, the American people, 
in clear and simple language of the 
threat we face and just what we must do 
about it. Last December, he told the 
mayors of the Nation’s target areas that 
“for the first time in history cities have 
become principal targets for any enemy 
seeking to conquer our Nation.” Earlier, 
in his historic address before the United 
Nations, he warned that our cities would 
be hit once the enemy had launched an 
attack—despite our most powerful de- 
fenses. 

One of the major answers to our na- 
tional survival if the enemy hits us with 
hydrogen and atomic weapons is a prac- 
tical, modern civil defense program. 

An adequate civil defense program, 
as I see it, can only be measured by our 
civilian readiness to meet at home the 
destructive effects of weapons which now 
exist in the hands of a possible aggressor, 
or are likely to exist in the foreseeable 
future. By any realistic standard we do 
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not now have enough civil defense pre- 
paredness to compensate for the in- 
creasing vulnerability of our cities. Be- 
cause of rapid new weapons develop- 
ments, of which the world is well aware, 
civil defense is making progress but los- 
ing ground in face of that growing 
threat. 

Civil defense must make adequate 
progress, 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to vacate the 
special order she had today for 10 min- 
utes, and was granted permission to ad- 
dress the House for 20 minutes on to- 
morrow, following any special orders 
heretofore entered. 


TO EXTEND AND IMPROVE UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION PRO- 
GRAM 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 614, Rept. 
No. 2033), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of H. R. 9709, a 
bill to extend and improve the unemploy- 
ment compensation program, and all points 
of order against said bill are hereby waived, 
After general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the bill, and shall continue not to 
exceed 3 hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, the bill shall be considered as 
having been read for amendment. No 
amendment shall be in order to said bill ex- 
cept amendments offered by direction of the 
Committee on Ways and Means and except 
that it shall be in order for any member of 
the Committee on Ways and Means to offer 
either or both of the proposed amendments 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of July 
7, 1954, and said amendments shall be in 
order, any rule of the House to the contrary 
notwithstanding, but said amendments shall 
not be subject to amendment. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and re- 
port the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and the 
previous question shall be considered as or- 
dered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion, 
except one motion to recommit, 


CONTINUED OPERATION OF TIN 
SMELTER, TEXAS CITY, TEX. 


Mr, ALLEN of Illinois, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 615, Rept. 
No. 2034), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of Senate Con- 
current Resolution 79, to express the sense of 
the Senate on continuing the operation of a 
tin smelter at Texas City, Tex., and to investi- 
gate the need of a permanent domestic tin- 
smelting industry and the adequacy of our 
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strategic stockpile of tin. After general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the con- 
current resolution, and shall continue not 
to exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, the concurrent resolution 
shall be read for amendment under the 5- 
minute rule. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the concurrent resolution for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
renort the concurrent resolution to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the con- 
current resolution and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


TRANSFER OF HAY AND PASTURE 
SEEDS FROM COMMODITY CREDIT 
CORPORATION TO FEDERAL LAND- 
ADMINISTERING AGENCIES 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 616, Rept. 
No. 2035), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (S. 
2987) to provide for the transfer of hay and 
pasture seeds from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to Federal land-administering 
agencies. After general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill, and shall continue 
not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted, 
and the previous question shall be consid- 
ered as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit. 


AMENDMENT OF BANKHEAD-JONES 
FARM TENANT ACT 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 617, Rept. 
No. 2036), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed. 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill 
(S. 1276) to amend the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act in order to increase the 
interest rate on loans made under title I 
of such act, and all points of order against 
said bill are hereby waived. After general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill, 
and shall continue not to exceed 1 hour, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Agriculture, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. It shall be in order to consider with- 
out the intervention of any point of order 
the substitute amendment recommended by 
the Committee on Agriculture now in the 
bill, and such substitute for the purpose of 
amendment shall be considered under the 
5-minute rule as an original bill. At the 
conclusion of such consideration the Com- 
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mittee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and any Member may demand 
a separate vote in the House on any of the 
amendments adopted in the Committee of 
the Whole to the bill or committee sub- 
stitute. The previous question shall be con- 
sidered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to recom- 
mit with or without instructions, 


TO AMEND SECTION 24 OF FEDERAL 
RESERVE ACT 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, from the Com- 
mittee on Bules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 618, Rept. 
No. 2037), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. 
R. 9144) to amend section 24 of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, as amended. After gen- 
eral debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill, and shall continue not to exceed 1 hour, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, 
the committee shall rise and report the bill 
to the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


TO REVISE AND EXTEND LAWS 
RELATING TO ESPIONAGE AND 
SABOTAGE 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 619, Rept. 
No. 2038), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
9580) to revise and extend the laws relating 
to espionage and sabotage, and for other 
purposes. After general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill, and shall continue 
not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit, 


INCREASING THE PENALTIES FOR 
HARBORING CRIMINALS 


Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 


move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consider- 
ation of the bill (H. R. 7486) to amend 
section 1071 of title 18, United States 
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Code, relating to the concealing of per- 
sons from arrest, so as to increase the 
penalties therein provided. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 7486, with Mr. 
Van Zar in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
REED]. 

*Mr. REED of Illinois. I yield myself 
5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is a bill de- 
signed to strengthen the criminal law. 
The only change that is brought about 
by this billis the penalty. At the present 
time we have on the statute books a law 
which makes criminal the harboring or 
concealing any person who is a fugitive 
from justice. However, the penalty in 
the present law is wholly inadequate. 
The law now provides that any person 
so found guilty of harboring or conceal- 
ing shall be fined not more than $1,000 
or imprisoned for not more than 6 
months. 

Under the bill now before us, the 
$1,000 fine remains as is, but the impris- 
onment is increased to not more than 1 
year. The bill likewise provides that 
“except that if the warrant or process 
issued on a charge of felony, or after 
conviction of such person of any offense, 
the punishment shall be a fine of not 
more than $5,000, or imprisonment for 
not more than 5 years, or both.” 

Under the law at present, if a person 
is convicted of the rankest kind of a fel- 
ony, it may even be murder, he who har- 
bors or conceals such a felon can only 
be fined up to $1,000 or imprisoned for 6 
months. This amendment provides ade- 
quate punishment and will strengthen 
the arm of the law in dealing with con- 
federates and sympathizers of fugitives 
from justice. It was thoroughly consid- 
ered by the Committee on the Judiciary 
and has the unanimous support of its 
members. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. O'HARA]. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have asked this time reluctantly 
because I appreciate the lateness of the 
hour and the absence of any serious con- 
troversy in the matter of the pending 
legislation. I shall vote for the bill. It 
has been reported out unanimously, I 
understand, by the Judiciary Committee. 
I have great respect for that committee. 
Its membership includes Members of this 
body of highest quality in character and 
ability. All the members of that com- 
mittee were eminent in the legal pro- 
fession, some of them outstanding jurists, 
as the colleague from my own State of 
Illinois, Mr. Jonas, before election to the 
Congress. 

The reason that I, not a member of 
the committee, am taking the time to 
talk on a noncontroversial matter is be- 
cause I wish to put into the Recorp some 
observations on the question of severity 
of penalty operating as a deterrent to 
crime. Some suggestion of that thought 
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is found in the comment of the com- 
mittee in its report. In its report the 
distinguished and learned Judiciary 
Committee states: 

In recommending the enactment of this 
legislation, your committee has been cog- 
nizant of the fact that often in a harsh 
penalty a jury may hesitate in reaching a 
verdict of guilty. 


In this connection I might remind my 
colleagues that we in the 83d Congress 
reduced the penalty for violation of sec- 
tion 501 of the Federal Communications 
Act for that very reason. This was Pub- 
lic Law No. 314. The committee and the 
Congress found that in that case severity 
of punishment had resulted not as a de- 
terrent to violations but as a deterrent 
to prosecutions. 

I regret that there has been a growing 
modern trend to regard severity of pun- 
ishment as a positive deterrent of crime. 
This is contrary to the experiences of 
mankind. In England in a past period 
the Government proceeded on the theory 
that crime could be eradicated, or at 
least held in check, if the severest of 
penalties, death on the gallows, was in- 
voked as a deterrent to the commission 
of crime. Even the theft by a hungry 
and starving man of a side of bacon was 
made punishable by death. The gallows 
were overworked. And, Mr. Chairman, 
as all my colleagues must remember 
from their reading of history, crimes of 
all characters increased as never before. 

In this bill it is proposed to increase 
the penalty for harboring criminals to 
imprisonment for as much as 5 years 
when the crime charged is a felony. I 
will not quarrel with that provision be- 
cause in the case of harboring persons 
wanted for felonies there conceivably 
may be instances sufficiently grave to 
justify a just and prudent court in pass- 
ing sentence of imprisonment for the 
maximum period of 5 years. 

In the case of misdemeanors this bill 
increases the maximum penalty to those 
protecting violators from arrest from 6 
months to 1 year. Iam afraid that this 
may operate to prevent successful prose- 
cutions in proper cases just as the severe 
penalties for FCC violations were found 
by experience to work out. 

Many misdemeanors under the Fed- 
eral law, as under State laws, are of 
relatively minor character. They do not 
necessarily imply the possession by the 
perpetrators of evil minds and of aban- 
doned hearts. Society and the law 
makes a clear distinction between the 
felon and one who has committeed a mis- 
demeanor. This is certainly true in the 
evaluations of the possibility of redemp- 
tion and the determination of the man- 
ner in which the chance of redemption 
can be advanced, 

It may happen in the case of a mis- 
demeanor that one, learning that a war- 
rant is out for his arrest and being in 
a disturbed condition of mind, goes in 
his confusion to a family member or to 
a friend. A feeling of love or a sense 
of friendship may occasion a temporary 
harboring. There may be on the part 
of the one harboring the fugitive no un- 
derstanding that he is in fact violating a 
law or that he is doing anything other 
than proving himself a friend in need, 
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In such an instance, and where the 
misdemeanor was of a minor character, 
and itself would have been punished pos- 
sibly by a small fine, I can see how send- 
ing the harboring friend to jail for a very 
brief period might have some wholesome 
effect, at least in spreading the word in 
the community that such things were 
not done by good citizens. But to in- 
crease the penalty to as much as 1 year 
in jail, it seems to me, would do two 
things. 

First, it would very materially reduce 
the chance for a successful prosecution, 
especially when the question of guilt or 
innocence was in the determination of a 
jury. While the court might not impose 
a maximum sentence of 1 year, neverthe- 
less, that power would be in the court’s 
hands if the verdict was guilty. In many 
cases juries would be reluctant to submit 
a defendant to the possibility of a year 
in jail if they believed the offense and 
the extenuating circumstances did not 
justify such extreme punishment. 

Secondly, when you condemn a person 
to 1 year’s imprisonment you are mini- 
mizing the chance of redemption to a 
vanishing point. Many years of expe- 
rience in the criminal courts have con- 
vinced me of this fact. If one believed 
that what he has done, even though it is 
something he should not have done, was 
merely the virtue of being a good friend, 
and that the friend he sought to help 
temporarily was wanted for a small mis- 
demeanor, and for doing what he regards 
as a virtuous act he is sent to jail for a 
year, in his hours and days and months 
of confinement he broods on what he re- 
gards as society’s injustice. Itis the year 


-behind bars—the first year—that does 


the mischief. Too often he comes out a 
confirmed enemy of society and the rest 
of his days he spends in the underworld 
of crime, and with each year and expe- 
rience becoming more hardened, he 
makes his war on society until the usual 
tragical end. 

Society has an obligation to itself and 
its weakest members of abstaining always 
from the spirit of revenge. We do not 
advance the cause of justice and we do 
not promote understanding among our 
weaker members, befuddled in their 
philosophies by their own experiences, 
when we proceed under the revenge mo- 
tivation. Iam speaking for an old-fash- 
ioned Americanism. My life has been 
spent in the good old American climate 
of trust in God and in fellowman, and I 
do not like the climate of fear to walk 
in the sunshine because the sun will 
throw a shadow on the pathway. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 
consumed 8 minutes. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, of 
course, I do not know what the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. O'Hara] was talk- 
ing about, but I do know he was not talk- 
ing about the measure under considera- 
tion, because this bill provides for an 
increase in punishment for people who 
“willfully and knowingly”—words that 
have a well-understood meaning in the 
legal profession—harbor people who are, 
first, charged with and convicted of a 
misdemeanor; or, second, convicted of 
a felony. 

It seems to me that we are acting with- 
in the concept of Anglo-Saxon justice 
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when we provide the kind of penalties 
that may act as a deterrent to those 
fuzzy-headed people who think that per- 
haps it is smart and democratic to hide 
felons. 

The committee does not share that 
opinion with those who perhaps have it 
today. This is not the kind of measure 
that anyone need fear unless, of course, 
he is disposed to offer protection to peo- 
ple or to conceal people who have been 
angie of violating the laws of the 

and. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Jonas]. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I presume it has been stressed here 
that this bill was reported out unani- 
mously by our committee, that it was 
fully investigated by the subcommittee; 
and I wonder whether we are apprehen- 
sive about something we have no reason 
to be apprehensive about. 

This bill which is before us today does 
not change substantive law at all; it 
leaves the law exactly in the shape it 
was. It states: 

Whoever harbors or conceals any person 
for whose arrest a warrant or process has 
been issued under the provisions of any law 
of the United States, so as to prevent his 
discovery and arrest. 


That is important because the ac- 
cused must have in mind, that he is try- 
ing to cover up and to conceal or secrete 


someone who has violated the law or 


who is charged with it; to obtain a con- 
viction under those states of facts the 
accused must have notice or knowledge 
of the fact that a warrant or process has 
been issued for the apprehension of some 
person, charged with the commission of 
a crime. 

It places the burden of proof in the 
first instance on the Government. It is 
the law that has been in effect for years, 
and we have all been cognizant of it. 
The only change in the instant case is 
this: You are extending the penalty of 
6 months to 1 year. 

Presently, as the law reads, it applies 
if you harbor or conceal a felon or any- 


one who is charged with the commission. 


of a crime after process or warrant has 
been issued. Now, as I understand, the 
words “warrant” and “process” are dis- 
tinguished in this way: That a warrant is 
issued by a magistrate or a presiding 


judge upon reasonable grounds or when . 


reasonable cause has been shown under 
oath that a crime has been committed. 
It bears the dignity and the solemnity 
of the seal of the clerk of the court. 

The process as I understand is what 
follows when a man is on bail, assuming 
he has been arrested and apprehended, 
if he has gone into court and given 
surety and then when the case comes 
up for trial he does not show up, the 
court issues a process which is known as 
a capias in some jurisdictions but may 
bear different names in other jurisdic- 
tions. 

So in either case it would have to be 
on a warrant where witnesses would have 
to testify under oath that they have 
reasonable grounds to believe that a 
crime has been committed; secondly, if 
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the man is apprehended, say, under a 
warrant and he gives bail so he can be 
released and not be incarcerated and 
then jumps bail, then the process would 
be issued. In this case the bill provides 
that for harboring or concealing the 
guilty party shall be fined not more than 
$1,000 or imprisoned not more than 1 
year or both, the difference between 
this and existing law is that it provides 
for imprisonment for not more than 6 
months. I do not believe by any stretch 
of the imagination this could be called 
unreasonable or harsh. 

The second part of the bill provides 
that if the harboring or concealing takes 
place on the charge of a felony or after 
conviction on any offense the punish- 
ment shall be a fine of not more than 
$5,000 or imprisonment for not more 
than 5 years, or both. 

If a warrant is issued and a party is 
charged with a felony there is no pro- 
vision in existing law except the punish- 
ment provided for committing a mis- 
demeanor. The new provision increases 
the punishment to $5,000 and 5 years in 
prison. 

There is no danger about inflicting 
cruel or inhuman punishment. It ap- 
plies after conviction of any offense. If 
he is convicted of a misdemeanor he 
comes under this second clause just as 
if he has been convicted of a felony or a 
warrant has been issued in a felony 
case. 

We have to look with friendly eyes 
on this bill. I think we are doing some- 
thing that modernizes the Federal Code 
and keeps us in step with conditions that 
confront us in this day and age. Fifty 
or sixty years ago who would have 
thought or worried about the Smith Act, 
yet we have tried scores of people who 
were in conspiracy to destroy the Consti- 
tution and the Bill of Rights. As time 
goes on and people get or exploit new 
ideas, certain problems arise. Some- 
times they are very dangerous. 

For the reasons indicated, Mr. Chair- 
man, I think we ought to give considera- 
tion to this bill and adopt it and see that 
it is made a part of our statutes. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. May I inquire of 
the chairman if he expects a rollcall 
on this measure? 

Mr. REED of Illinois. No. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
I am for this measure. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 1071 of 
title 18, United States Code, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Whoever harbors or conceals any person 
for whose arrest a warrant or process has 
been issued under the provisions of any law 
of the United States, so as to prevent his 
discovery and arrest, after notice or knowl- 
edge of the fact that a warrant or process 
has been issued for the apprehension of such 
person, shall be fined not more than $1,000 or 
imprisoned not more than 1 year, or both; 
except that if the warrant or process issued 
on a charge of felony, or after conviction of 
such person of any offense, the punishment 
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shall be a fine of not more than $5,000, or 
imprisonment for not more than 5 years, or 
both.” 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Van Zaxpr, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 7486) to amend section 
1071 of title 18, United States Code, 
relating to the concealing of persons 
from arrest, so as to increase the penal- 
ties therein provided, pursuant to House 
Resolution 607, he reported the bill back 
to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the special or- 
der I had for today be vacated and that 
it be placed on the calendar for tomor- 
row, and I make a similar request to 
address the House on Friday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
ask unanimous consent that the special 
order granted me for today be vacated 
and that it may apply for both tomorrow 
and Friday, following the gentleman 
from California [Mr. PHILLIPS]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 


ANALYSIS OF DIXON-YATES 
PROPOSAL 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] is recognized 
for 45 minutes. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday, Tuesday, July 6, 1954, I com- 
mented on some of the facets of the pro- 
posed contract which the AEC has been 
directed by the President to negotiate 
with the Dixon-Yates private utility 
group for electrical energy to be trans- 
ferred by the AEC to the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority grid in the Memphis area. 

I gave some of the legislative back- 
ground and I believe that I established 
clearly that the legislation which was 
passed in August 1953 by the Congress, 
H. R. 4905, which is now section 12 (d) 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, as 
amended, was passed for the following 
purpose: 

(a) It gave the AEC the power to con- 
tract for electrical utility services for 
a period of 25 years. 
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(b) It limited the exercise of this 
power to the Oak Ridge, Portsmouth, and 
Paducah installations of the AEC and 
also provided that new contracts could 
be entered into by the AEC for expan- 
sion facilities at the three specifically 
named locations, 

Comment: These two principles are 
clearly defined in the legislative lan- 
guage and sustained by the testimony of 
the then AEC General Manager, Mr. 
Boyer, before the Joint Atomic Energy 
Committee and by statements and ques- 
tions of members of the committee dur- 
ing Mr. Boyer's presentation. 

I described a few of the major pro- 
visions of this proposed contract yester- 
day in my remarks which appear on 
pages 9865-9866 of the July 6, 1954, CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

It is my purpose today to go into some- 
what more detail regarding this proposed 
contract. 

The President’s budget message of 
January 21, 1954, gave as a reason for 
denying the TVA’s budgetary request for 
an additional steam plant at the Fulton, 
Tenn., site, the following: 

In order to provide, with appropriate op- 
erating reserves, for reasonable growth in 
industrial, municipal, and cooperative power- 
loads in the area through the calendar year 
1957, arrangements are being made to re- 
duce by the fall of 1957, existing commit- 
ments of the Tennessee Valley Authority to 
the Atomic Energy Commission by 500,000 
to 600,000 kilowatts. This would release the 
equivalent amount of Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority generating capacity to meet in- 
creased load requirements of other consum- 
ers in the power system and at the same 
time eliminate the need for appropriating 
funds from the Treasury to finance addi- 
tional generating units. In the event, how- 
ever, that negotiations for furnishing these 
load requirements for the Atomic Energy 
Commission from other sources has not con- 
summated as contemplated or new defense 
loads develop, the question of starting addi- 
tional generating units by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority will be reconsidered. 


I want you to note that the President 
made a clear statement that “arrange- 
ments are being made to reduce by the 
fall of 1957, existing commitments of the 
TVA to the Atomic Energy Commission 
by 500,000 to 600,000 kilowatts.” 

Sometime between the President’s 
stated purpose and the testimony given 
by Mr. Nichols, the present General 
Manager of the AEC, before our com- 
mittee on June 17, 1954, this purpose was 
lost by the wayside. Mr. Nichols testi- 
fied in part as follows: 

We have proceeded on the basis that there 
would be no contract cancellation for a like 
portion of the AEC-TVA-Paducah contract. 


Likewise, in a letter dated April 15, 
1954, from Chairman Lewis L. Strauss to 
Mr. Dodge, the then Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, Mr. Strauss said: 

We have proceeded on the basis that there 
would be no contract cancellation for a like 
portion of the AEC-TVA-Paducah contract. 


This disposes of any argument that 
the Dixon-Yates electrical energy is to 
be used as a substitute, or exchange, or 
replacement for a reduction in the TVA’s 
firm commitments to the AEC. If the 
President’s originally stated purpose has 
been abandoned, it is pertinent to in- 
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quire as to what purpose the proposed 
contract is now supposed to fulfill. 

That answer will be found by consid- 
ering the terms of the contract. 

In a letter dated June 16, 1954, the 
present Director of the Budget Bureau, 
Mr. Rowland Hughes, told Senator 
SALTONSTALL that the AEC was instructed 
“to proceed with the negotiation of a 
definitive contract“ with the Dixon- 
Yates group. 

The AEC and the TVA were also in- 
structed to work out the necessary in- 
teragency arrangements to assure the 
most favorable operation under the 
contract.” 

Under this clear directive of the Pres- 
dent, the AEC Commissioners found 
themselves in a very embarrassing posi- 
tion. In testimony before the joint 
committee, Commission Henry D. Smyth, 
on behalf of himself and Commissioner 
Eugene Zuckert, objected to the pro- 
posed contract and read into the record 
a copy of their joint letter to Mr. Hughes 
stating that it was an “awkward and un- 
businesslike” procedure. The text of 
the letter follows: 

Dear Mr. HucHes: On April 15, 1954, the 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
Mr. Strauss, sent you a letter outlining an 
analysis of the negotiations for certain power 
to be furnished by Middle South Utilities, 
Inc., and the Southern Co. 

Under this proposal the Atomic Energy 
Commission contracting power would be 
used as a vehicle for the supply of 600,000 
kilowatts of power in the Memphis area. 

With the knowledge of the other members 
of the Commission, we are taking this oppor- 
tunity to bring to your attention our per- 
sonal view that the proposed action involves 
the AEC in a matter remote from its respon- 
sibilities. In an awkward and unbusiness- 
like way an additional Federal agency would 
be concerned in the power business, 

The proposal under discussion is an out- 
growth of the responsibility to the Presi- 
dent’s budget message under your letter of 
December 24, 1953, requesting the AEC to 
explore the possibility of reducing existing 
commitments of the TVA to the Commission. 
In the course of that exploration it was 
determined to be unwise to disturb the AEC 
arrangements with TVA upon which our 
production schedules depend. Since that 
determination, the explorations have taken 
a different course. 

The present proposal would create a sit- 
uation whereby the AEC would be contract- 
ing for power not 1 kilowatt of which would 
be used in connection with the Commission 
production activities. The creation of such 
a contractual relationship would place upon 
the Commission a continuing responsibility 
during the 25-year life of the contract for 
stewardship in respect to matters irrelevant 
to the mission of the Commission. 

It has been our observation in Govern- 
ment administration that arrangements 
which are obviously incongruous at the 
outset tend to become even less clearcut 
because no one can foresee what contingen- 
cies may arise over a long term of years. 
In addition the proposed action certainly 
seems a reversal of the sound philosophy em- 
bodied in the community-disposal legisla- 
tion recently sent forward to Congress. One 
motivation for that legislation was the de- 
sire to eliminate responsibilities not essen- 
tially involved in the Commission’s sober and 
exacting principal mission. 

Of course, if the President or the Congress 
directs the Commission to accept such a 
responsibility we will endeavor to discharge 
it fully. 
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This letter was signed “Henry D. 
Smyth, member, Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and Eugene M. Zuckert, mem- 
ber of the Atomic Energy Commission.” 

At the same hearing Commissioner 
Thomas Murray objected with equal 
vigor and emphasis to the proposed 
contract. 

It is noteworthy that Commissioner 
Murray was the member of the Commis- 
sion responsible for originating long- 
term contract arrangements with Elec- 
tric Energy, Inc., a private utility group 
now supplying power to the Atomic 
Energy Commission along with the TVA. 
However, Mr. Murray was frank to state 
that Electric Energy, Inc., was found 
sadly wanting in performance in com- 
parison with the TVA. 

Commissioners Lewis L. Strauss and 
Joseph Campbell indicated their willing- 
ness to proceed under the President’s di- 
rective in negotiating the Dixon-Yates 
proposed contract. 

Thus we see that 3 out of the 5 Com- 
missioners vigorously opposed the scheme 
of using the AEC as an administrative 
device to achieve purposes and objec- 
tives foreign to the purposes of the 
Atomic Energy Act. Notwithstanding 
this objection of the majority of the 
Commission, it is my understanding that 
the Commission, through its General 
Manager, General Nichols, is proceeding 
to negotiate a definitive contract with 
the Dixon-Yates group. 

Now we turn to the contract itself, and 
I will make a series of statements con- 
cerning the provisions of the contract. 
These statements are based on the tes- 
timony of the AEC Commissioners and 
their General Manager, Gen. K. D. Nich- 
ols; a copy of the proposed contract ad- 
dressed to the AEC, dated April 10, 1954, 
and signed by Mr. E. H. Dixon, president 
of Middle South Utilities, Inc., and Mr. 
M. J. Barry, chairman of the executive 
committee of the Southern Co.; an ap- 
pendix, consisting of 5 pages, which was 
attached to the letter; a Comparison of 
Annual Costs for Power Supplied From 
Alternate Sources, No. 10109, under date 
of April 14, 1954, from the AEC; and a 
letter dated April 15, 1954, to Mr. Dodge, 
then Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, signed by Chairman Strauss, of 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

First. General Nichols testified before 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
on June 17, 1954, that the Dixon-Yates 
proposal would cost the Government a 
minimum of $3,685,000 more per annum 
than if the same amount of power were 
purchased from the TVA at the present 
rates charged by the TVA to AEC at the 
Paducah plant. 

Second. Mr. Wessenauer, Manager of 
Power for TVA, estimated that it would 
cost the Government $5,567,000 more per 
annum under the Dixon-Yates contract 
than if TVA supplied the power. 

Third. General Nichols testified that it 
would cost the Government $90 million 
more over the life of the contract than 
if the power were purchased from TVA. 

Fourth. Mr. Wessenauer testified that 
it would cost the Government approxi- 
mately $140 million in excess of TVA 
charges over the life of the contract. 

Fifth. The Government assumes & 
maximum cancellation liability of $40,- 
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012,500 plus “fair and reasonable ex- 
penses payable to third parties.” 

Sixth. Although the contract is os- 
tensibly for a 25-year period, in the 
event of termination the Dixon-Yates 
group has the right and is obligated to 
recapture not less than 100,000 kilowatts 
of its capacity per year beginning with 
the fourth year of the contract and con- 
tinuing to the ninth year. This provi- 
sion would permit the Dixon-Yates group 
to recapture their complete capacity at 
the end of the fourth year, or any inter- 
vening year between the fourth and 
ninth years. 

In any event, it must recapture its 
600,000-kilowatt capacity by the end of 
the ninth year. = 

Seventh. The Government is also ob- 
ligated to assume approximately $5 mil- 
lion in construction costs, if the estimat- 
ed construction cost of $107,250,000 is 
exceeded by as much at 9 percent. 

Eighth. If the 9 percent over cost in 
construction occurs, this will add $285,- 
000 per annum to the original estimated 
base charge of $8,775,000 per annum. 

Ninth. The Government is obligated to 
build and charge to the TVA a $9 million 
transmission line from the Dixon-Yates 
terminal in the middle of the Mississippi 
River to the TVA grid, and to operate 
and maintain same for the period of the 
contract. 

Tenth. The Government is obligated 
to pay all Federal, State, and local taxes 
of the Dixon-Yates private utility cor- 
poration, The estimated total of these 
taxes by Dixon-Yates is $2,319,000 of 
which $1,499,000 represents Arkansas 
State and local taxes, including $83,000 
State income taxes, and $820,000 Federal 
taxes on corporation income. 

Eleventh. The Government is obli- 
gated to insure a 9-percent net return to 
the Dixon-Yates group on their equity 
investment, which amounts to 5 percent 
of the estimated capital investment of 
$107,250,000. 

Twelfth. The balance of the capital 
investment of the Dixon-Yates group, 
amounting to 95 percent of the total, 
will be funded by selling to private in- 
vestors bonds with a guaranteed return 
of 3½ percent. 

Dixon-Yates state in their letter that 
the 25-year contract with the United 
States Government is the basis for ob- 
taining the 95-percent funding at this 
low interest rate. 

Thirteenth. The Government is ob- 
ligated to take 93 percent of their power 
capacity at point of delivery at all times. 
If it does not absorb the 93-percent 
power load, it is subject to penalty. 

Fourteenth. The Dixon-Yates group 
state that they will request the Treasury 
Department for a favorable ruling on 
capacity charge for replacements. They 
maintain further that if this favorable 
ruling is granted, it will be possible to 
make a $313,000 reduction in the esti- 
mated taxes. 

Fifteenth. The Dixon-Yates group 
also state that the proposal is “subject 
to our securing appropriate Treasury 
Department rulings or agreements with 
respect to the sinking fund depreciation, 
upon which the computations underly- 
ing our proposal are predicated.” 
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Sixteenth. The annual charges quoted 
are minimum charges and are subject 
to the following escalation clauses: in- 
creased cost of construction over esti- 
mate; any increase in fuel costs; any in- 
crease in labor costs; less than 93 per- 
cent load factor absorption of capacity. 

Seventeenth. Other conditions are set 
forth in the Dixon-Yates proposal as 
follows: 

Other conditions: (1) This offer is subject 
to approval of regulatory bodies having juris- 
diction and to force majeure. In the event 
of new laws, orders or regulations or changes 
in existing applicable laws, orders or regu- 
lations adversely affecting wage rates, hours 
of work or other conditions, or active hos- 
tilities, any of which shall result in increased 
costs hereunder, the effect of such changes 
shall be incorporated in any contract result- 
ing from this offer to the end that the rights 
of the Seller shall not be impaired by such 
changes, and the parties will enter into ap- 
propriate amendments of such contract to 
that end. 


Comment: Note that this section 
makes the Dixon-Yates contract subject 
to new laws, orders or regulations, or 
changes in existing applicable laws, or- 
ders or regulations. 

If decisions of regulatory bodies or 
“other conditions” increase the costs, the 
effect of such increased costs would be- 
come additional Government liabilities, 
The term “other conditions” is all-in- 
clusive and would cover any contingent 
increase in costs without known limit. 

Eighteenth. If the AEC assigns any 
of the power to another Government 
agency which it is obligated to purchase 
from Dixon-Yates, beginning with the 
fourth year of its operation, it cannot 
assign the power at contract rates. But 
the receiving Government agency must 
pay an increased price which is to be ap- 
provo by the Federal Power Commis- 

on. 

ANALYSIS OF BUREAU OF BUDGET LETTER TO SEN- 

ATOR LEVERETT SALTONSTALL IN REGARD TO 

DIXON-YATES PROPOSAL 


Mr. Speaker, at this point I ask unani- 
mous consent to place with my remarks a 
letter from Mr. Roland Hughes, Director 
of the Budget, to the Honorable LEVERETT 
SALTONSTALL, chairman of the Independ- 
ent Offices Subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, and have 
it printed in the Recor» at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 

BUREAU oF THE Bup“eET, 
Washington, D. C., June 16, 1954. 
Hon. Levererr SALTONSTALL, 

Chairman, Independent Offices Sub- 
committee, Committee on Appro- 
priations, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: 1. This is in fur- 
ther reply to your letter of May 14, 1954, 
relating to negotiations by the executive 
branch to supply the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission from private sources with from 500.— 
000 to 600,000 kilowatts of power, as con- 
templated by the 1955 budget. 

2. In the 1955 budget message, the Presi- 
dent pointed out that arrangements were 
being made to provide for the estimated 
additional power load of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority area for 1957 by reducing existing 
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commitments of TVA to AEC by 500,000- 
600,000 kilowatts and thereby eliminating 
the need for appropriations to finance addi- 
tional steam generating units at this time. 

3. (a) In exploring ways to obtain the 
additional capacity, consideration of the 
problems involved in further concentration 
of additional capacity in the Paducah area 
indicated that the most economical method 
for accomplishing the objectives stated in 
the budget message would be to provide 
additional capacity in the Memphis area. 

(b) Accordingly, proposals were received 
on the basis that TVA would continue to 
deliver power to AEC at Paducah where it 
is needed by AEC. 

(c) But would receive in substitution 
power purchased by AEC from private sources 
in the Memphis area, where power is needed 
by TVA. 

(d) This method would avoid a further 
concentration of generating capacity in the 
Paducah area, provided TVA with power from 
a new plant located near a major load cen- 
ter, and 

(e) Assure AEC of continuity of power 
from the plant built specifically to serve its 
needs. 

4. As a result of the statement of policy 
set forth in the budget message, the Atomic 
Energy Commission has received two pro- 
posals. The first was a firm proposal from 
Middle South Utilities, Inc., and the South- 
ern Co., dated April 10, 1954, to provide AEC 
with 600,000 kilowatts of power. The second 
was submitted under date of May 26, 1954, 
by a group of investment bankers, attorneys, 
and financial consultants headed by Mr. 
Walter von Tresckow, financial and economic 
consultant. Both proposals have been thor- 
oughly analyzed by the Bureau of the Budget 
in consultation with AEC and TVA. The von 
Tresckow proposal has been found to be less 
advantageous from the standpoint of the 
Government than that of the Middle South- 
Southern group. 

5. (a) The Middle South-Southern pro- 
posals is predicated upon a base capital re- 
quirement of $107,250,000 for the production 
and transmission plant, with provision that 
the new corporation and AEC share on a 
50-50 basis any decrease from or increase in 
this figure up to $117 million any further in- 
crease to be borne in its entirety by the 
corporation. 

(b) The contract would cover a period of 
25 years with cancellation privileges to the 
Government, whereas the TVA construction 
would represent a fixed Federal investment. 
Under the utilities offer the Federal Govern- 
ment would be relieved of the necessity of 
providing within a period of about 3 years 
approximately $100 million out of its tax 
revenues, or from additions to the public 
debt, for building steam plants. 

(c) The utility offer also helps spread the 
risk in the event of future reduction in the 
AEC power requirements, which will in 1957 
take about 30 percent of the TVA power 
supply. 

6. (a) The annual cost to AEC, excluding 
taxes, would amount to about $18,600,000 
compared with approximately $18 million 
that AEC would pay TVA under the terms 
of the present arrangement at Paducah for 
an equivalent amount of power. 

(b) The difference is more than accounted 
for by a calculated higher cost of coal at the 
new plant because of added distance from 
the source of supply. It should be noted 
that the new Fulton plant, proposed by TVA, 
would be in the same area and would have 
to meet added cost of coal possibly as great 
as mentioned above. 

7. The annual reported costs to the Gov- 
ernment as a whole under the proposal are 
estimated to be greater than if the Govern- 
ment were to build additional steam-gener- 
ating capacity at its own expense. The sig- 
nificant differences are that the private com- 
pany must pay State and local taxes and has 
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a higher cost of money, than the Federal 
Government on its borrowings. These two 
items make up 70 percent of the total dif- 
ference and reflect the lack by the private 
group of special advantages available to TVA 
as an agency of the Federal Government. 
The remaining difference is due to additional 
transmission costs to bring the power across 
the Mississippi River, and to TVA’s estimate 
that it can purchase fuel and operate its 
plant at a lower cost than the company. If, 
as the private group has been assured by re- 
sponsible suppliers, coal can be supplied for 
the same cost as at Fulton, much of the 
difference in operating cost would disappear. 

8. While reported cost is necessarily an 
important factor, it cannot be the deciding 
factor in comparing the operations of a Fed- 
eral agency with a private organization. 
There are many activities now performed by 
private enterprise for the Federal Govern- 
ment which the Government, because of its 
freedom from taxes and its enormous credit 
resources, could seem to perform more 
cheaply under a concept that nonpayment of 
taxes by the Federal Government is a true 
saving in cost. This concept ignores the 
consideration that when a commercial-type 
operation does not pay taxes, it leaves a large 
amount of taxes to be absorbed by other tax- 
payers. If this concept were accepted and 
it were also considered sound to provide 
funds through Government borrowing, the 
Government might propose to take over 
these activities on the ground that they 
would cost less under Government operation. 
Such action would be contrary to our basic 
conception of a private enterprise economy 
and to the policies of this administration. 

9. (a) The Middle South-Southern pro- 
posal is reasonable, considering that it is a 
firm proposal made by a private company 
which must pay taxes, rely on private credit 
resources, and accept risks under its con- 
tract. 

(b) I have been asked by the President to 
instruct the Atomic Energy Commission to 
proceed with the negotiations of a definitive 
contract. Such instructions have been given 
this agency. The Commission and the TVA 
have also been instructed to work out the 
necessary interagency arrangements to assure 
the most favorable operation under the con- 
tract from the standpoint of the Government. 

10. In making its analysis of the technical 
aspects and comparative costs of the various 
proposals, the Bureau of the Budget has had 
the benefit of the services of Mr. Francis L. 
Adams, on loan to the Bureau from his po- 
sition as Chief of the Bureau of Power, 
Federal Power Commission. Mr. Adams has 
functioned as a technical consultant to the 
Bureau of the Budget, and is not concerned 
with any of the policy considerations which 
may be involved. 

11. Under the Middle South-Southern pro- 
posal the AEC will secure on the basis of 
replacement to TVA, 600,000 kilowatts of firm 
power before the end of calendar year 1957. 
This arrangement will make available to 
TVA 600,000 kilowatts of power for use in its 
system in exchange for power it will be de- 
livering to the AEC. The 1955 budget con- 
templated that 500,000 kilowatts to be sup- 
plied from other sources in addition to the 
generating capacity already planned for TVA 
would be adequate to meet present commit- 
ments for Federal loads as well as estimated 
growth in industrial, municipal, and coop- 
erative power loads in the TVA area 
calendar year 1957. There will be available, 
therefore, 100,000 kilowatts of power to meet 
needs not contemplated in the budget. 

12. Additional AEC requirements for 
power at Oak Ridge, in the range of 135,000 
to 175,000 kilowatts, have developed since 
the budget was transmitted. Considering 
the contingent nature of a part of this addi- 
tional AEC load, the fact that provision has 
already been made for capacity to serve an 
estimated increase in TVA’s industrial, muni- 
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cipal, and cooperative load of 2,855,000 kilo- 
watts by the end of the calendar year 1957, 
and the availability of the 100,000 kilowatts 
of power mentioned above, the provision for 
additional capacity specifically to serve these 
additional AEC requirements does not seem 
to be warranted at this time. It is expected 
that TVA will take care of this requirement 
within the new generating capacity currently 
scheduled for installation through 1957. 

13. In the light of the above decisions, no 
appropriations for the construction by TVA 
of additional steam capacity will be neces- 
sary for the fiscal year 1955. The fact that 
no additional steam generating capacity is 
being provided this year does not imply any 
fundamental change in the program of TVA. 
A full review of future requirements in the 
area beyond 1957, and the best means of 
meeting them will be made in connection 
with the 1956 budget. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROWLAND HUGHES, 
Director. 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. The letter purports 
to explain and justify the proposal of the 
administration to contract with a pro- 
posed private utility corporation for 
650,000 kilowatts of electric energy to be 
supplied to the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity. My direct interest in this matter 
occurs, because the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has been directed by the Presi- 
dent through the Director of the Budget, 
Mr. Hughes, to act as a power broker 
between the private utility corporation— 
commonly known as the Dixon-Yates 
group—and the TVA. As a member of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
which at the present time is proposing a 
complete revision of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946 as amended, this action on 
the part of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion is a matter of intense interest to me 
and to other members of this committee. 

The new revised draft of the legisla- 
tion section 164 is a verbatim carryover 
of section 12 (D), of the old act. It is 
this section which authorizes the AEC 
“in connection with the construction or 
operation of the Oak Ridge, Paducah, 
and Portsmouth installations of the 
Commission, to enter into new contracts 
or modify or confirm existing contracts 
to provide electric utility services for 
periods not exceeding 25 years.” 

The administration is relying on this 
section—12 (d) of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946, as amended—for authority 
to negotiate and enter into a 25-year 
electric utility contract with the Dixon- 
Yates group for 650,000 kilowatts, not 
for use by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion in the three atomic plants named— 
Oak Ridge, Portsmouth, and Paducah— 
in the authorizing section, but for a pur- 
pose foreign to the needs of the atomic 
installations, and for commercial, indus- 
trial, and residential use in an area over 
250 transportation miles south of the 
nearest atomic installation—Paducah— 
over 400 miles from the second nearest 
atomic installation, and over 600 miles 
from the third atomic installation at 
Portsmouth, Ohio. Let me emphasize 
again that the use of the 650,000 kilo- 
watts in the proposed contract is not 
for use in any atomic energy plant nor 
is it to be used in other defense plants 
engaged in United States Government 
contracts. 

Therefore any attempt to justify this 
deal on the grounds of national defense 
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needs cannot be justified nor can it be 
proven that such a contention has been 
offered to date as a justification for 
same. 

Although section 12 (b) of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946, as amended, gave 
to the President the authority to “ex- 
empt any specific action of the Com- 
mission in a particular matter from the 
provisions of law relating to contracts,” 
it based such exemption on the grounds 
that “he determines that such action is 
essential in the interest of the common 
defense and security.” The President 
has declared no such determination nor 
dces Mr. Hughes’ letter of June 16 in- 
voke section 12 (b) or make any claim 
for justification on this common defense 
and security section of the McMahon 
act. 

A careful reading of Mr. Hughes’ letter 
reveals a devious series of statements, 
inferences, and conclusions which pro- 
pose to establish grounds upon which 
justification can be established. 

It is my purpose today to carefully 
analyze Mr. Hughes’ letter and disclose 
to the Members of the House the fallacy 
and duplicity which lies behind the ap- 
parently innocent language of the letter 
from Mr. Hughes to Senator SALTON- 
STALL. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that a line-by-line analysis which I have 
prepared regarding this letter be placed 
in the Recorp immediately following the 
letter from the Director of the Budget, 
Mr. Hughes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

PARAGRAPH 1 
No comment—factual reference. 
PARAGRAPH 2 

Comment: Note that the reason for mak- 
ing arrangements was to reduce “existing 
commitments of TVA to AEC by 500,000 to 
600,000 kilowatts.” Under the proposed 
Dixon-Yates contract no reduction of TVA 
commitments to AEC is contemplated. Gen- 
eral Nichols, the General Manager of the 
AEC, supported by Chairman Lewis Strauss, 
testified that no cancellation of existing con- 
tracts between AEC and TVA would be made. 
Unless a cancellation of existing contracts 
would be made it is obvious that no reduc- 
tion in existing commitments could occur. 

PARAGRAPH 3 

Comment: Paragraph 3 (a) pure sophis- 
try—no “consideration of further concen- 
tration of additional capacity in the Paducah 
area” was involved. The present contracts 
with Electrical Energy, Inc., for a total of 
735,000 kilowatts and with TVA for a total 
of 1,205,000 kilowatts are firm contracts, will 
be completed according to contract and will 
supply all the AEC needs at the Paducah 
Atomic Energy plant. Neither are the addi- 
tional power needs of the TVA needed in the 
Paducah area, their needs are 250 miles south 
of Paducah in the Memphis area. Any at- 
tempt to connect the two areas and the com- 
mercial needs in the Memphis area with the 
AEC needs in the Paducah area is pure 
deception. 

PARAGRAPH 3 (B) AND (C) 

The proposal of Dixon-Yates had no basis 
of consideration of whether TVA would con- 
tinue to furnish power to AEC at Paducah. 
The AEC letter of intent to TVA for the first 
500,000 kilowatts at Paducah was signed Aug- 
ust 23, 1951 and the final total contract was 
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signed March 26, 1953. No consideration 
was discussed in regard to substitution of 
power procured by AEC for TVA use in the 
Memphis area. This deceptive reasoning is a 
belated attempt to establish a connection 
between the AEC-TVA contract at Paducah 
and the present proposed Dixon-Yates, AEC, 
TVA contract as directed by the President. 


PARAGRAPH 3 (D) 


As noted before no “further concentration 
of generating capacity in the Paducah area” 
was contemplated by TVA. No budget re- 
quest was made for further generating capac- 
ity in the Paducah area by TVA for its com- 
mercial power needs, but the TVA had made 
a budget request for the Fulton area approxi- 
mately 200 miles south of Paducah where its 
projected commercial power needs were in- 
dicated, and the proposed Dixon-Yates piant 
to be located at West Memphis, Ark., is 50 
miles south of the TVA Fulton, Tenn., site. 

Neither the Dixon-Yates proposed plant at 
West Memphis, Ark., nor the TVA proposed 
plant at Fulton, Tenn., have any connection 
with the Paducah AEC plant 250 miles north 
of West Memphis. The attempt to show a 
relationship by devious language connection 
in the same paragraph of Mr. Hughes’ letter 
is reprehensible. It has no foundation in 
fact, and should be resented by every Mem- 
ber of Congress as an attempt on the part 
of the Director of the Budget to hoodwink 
the Members of the legislative bodies. 


PARAGRAPH 4 


Comment: The Langer Subcommittee on 
Antimonopoly is now engaged in an investi- 
gation of the circumstances surrounding the 
two proposals noted in this paragraph, 


PARAGRAPH 5 (A) y 


This paragraph actually obligates the 
United States Government to pay $4,875,000 
of the Dixon-Yates capital-plant investment 
if their cost runs $117 million instead of 
their present estimated cost of $107,250,000. 
If such increased costs do occur there will 
be an additional cost of $285,000 annually 
to the United States Government to com- 
pensate the Dixon-Yates group for their ad- 
ditional investment over the $107,250,000 
estimated cost. 

If the estimated cost of $107,250,000 turned 
out to be high the Government would be 
given a reduction in the annual base rate 
of $8,775,000 amounting to $29,275 annually 
for each reduction of $1 million below the 
estimated cost of $107,250,000. 


PARAGRAPH 5 (B) 


A study of the cancellation liability of 
the Government on the Dixon-Yates pro- 
posal is most interesting: 

1. The Government must take all power 
produced by Dixon-Yates (93-percent load 
factor) for the first 3 years at base charge of 
$8,775,000 annually. 

2. The maximum cancellation liability of 
the Government on this contract is $40,- 
012,500. 

3. After the first 3 years of production 
of power, Dixon-Yates must recapture a 
minimum of 100,000 kilowatts annually from 
AEC-TVA requirements. Thus Dixon-Yates 
could recapture all (600,000 kilowatts) of 
its generating capacity at the end of the 
fourth year of production. It must recap- 
ture all of its generating capacity for its 
private use and distribution by the end of 
the ninth year. 

Consider what this means. By the ruse of 
an initial 25 year Government contract a 
private utility company on a 5 percent equity 
investment in a $107,250,000 total plant in- 
vestment, will be enabled to fund 95 per- 
cent of its total cost with Government guar- 
anteed 3% percent private bonds. (The 5 
percent equity investment is guaranteed a 
net 9 percent yield.) At the end of the 
fourth year of production it can recapture 
private use and control of its total capacity 
and by the end of the ninth year it must 
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have recaptured all of its generating capacity. 
At the end therefore of the fourth or any 
intervening year, the private utility can ob- 
tain complete control of its $107,250,000 
plant. The Government has no further 
right to use its kilowatts and the private 
consumers in the West Memphis area served 
by Dixon-Yates must pay the rates set by 
the Arkansas Power Commission. 

President Eisenhower has labeled the TVA 
“creeping socialism.” Apparently his method 
of stopping creeping socialism is by substi- 
tuting galloping Federal favoritism. 

Never has so much been offered by pa- 
ternalistic government to so few at the ex- 
pense of so many. This is not private en- 
terprise. This is not risk capital invest- 
ment. This is not free competition in the 
market place. This is the use of Government 
credit, Government contractual obligation, 
and Government liability to put over a “deal” 
for the benefit of one private utility group. 

If this were all it would be bad enough, 
but there is more. 

Paragraph 5 (b) continues: “The TVA con- 
struction would represent a fixed Federal 
investment.” This statement is misleading 
if the word “fixed” means a static invest- 
ment. The fact is that all TVA capital 
plant investments are amortized over a 40 
year period from funds derived from power 
sales. In addition, its original initial invest- 
ment would probably be less than Dixon- 
Yates, as TVA proved that it could build the 
Shawnee plant at a cost of $147 per installed 
kilowatt capacity while Electric Energy, Inc., 
was spending $197 per kilowatt installed 
capacity at Joppa, Ill., just across the river. 

The interest charge on the TVA plant in- 
vestment would be the Government's cost of 
money, probably 23 percent as against the 
9 percent guaranteed net yield on Dixon- 
Yates equity investment and 344 percent on 
the funded private bonds. 

In addition to the above savings to the 
people, the cost to the AEC-TVA, if the con- 
tract should run 25 years, would, according 
to AEC testimony, total over $90 million, and 
according to TVA testimony, it might total 
over $140 million, 

So, according to AEC testimony, the Dixon- 
Yates contract deal would cost the Govern- 
ment a minimum of $90 million more by the 
end of the 25-year contract and Dixon-Yates 
would own the plant. 

According to the TVA testimony, the 
Dixon-Yates contract deal would cost the 
Government a minimum of $140 million more 
than if the TVA were allowed to build a sim- 
ilar plant, and instead, the Government 
would own the plant at the end of the 25- 
year period—not the Dixon-Yates group. 

These figures are based on the annual 
rates amortizing the intital cost in both in- 
stances, 

PARAGRAPH 5(C) 

This statement has nothing to do with 
spreading the risk of future reductions in 
AEC’s present obligated power needs. These 
needs of AEC, which are being supplied by 
Ohio Valley Electric Corp. and Electric 
Energy, Inc., at Portsmouth and Paducah, 
have their own cancellation liabilities on 
the part of the Government. The AEC's 
power needs at Oak Ridge and Paducah, 
which are being supplied by TVA, are a firm 
obligation of TVA to AEC, without Govern- 
ment cancellation liability. 

In case of a reduction of AEC’s present 
use of TVA power (which is highly improba- 
ble, in view of the long-time-defense pur- 
pose of the AEC plants using this power), 
of course the TVA would have power to re- 
lease to meet the growing need for com- 
mercial power in its grid. In any event, the 
Dixon-Yates plant would be a competitor 
in the southwest area of the TVA grid, and 
not an aid to TVA. 


PARAGRAPH 6 (A) 


The $600,000 figure of difference in power 
charge is an admitted overcharge for kilo- 
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watts between the Dixon-Yates rate and the 
TVA rate. 

The phrase “excluding taxes” is most sig- 
nificant however, as under the Dixon-Yates 
contract, the AEC is required to pay Federal, 
State, and local taxes estimated to total 
$2,319,000 annually. 

A breakdown of the $2,319,000 is as fol- 
lows: $1,499,000 Arkansas State and local 
taxes; $83,000 Arkansas State income taxes; 
$820,000 Federal corporation income taxes. 

Here we have the amazing arrangement of 
a Government agency, the AEC, paying the 
Federal and State income taxes of a private 
utility corporation. This act of favoritism 
and paternalism on the part of the United 
States Government toward a private enter- 
prise corporation is so inexcusable and un- 
explainable in terms of discrimination 
against other private enterprisers, who must 
pay their own Federal and State income 
taxes, that it calls for an immediate cancella- 
tion of negotiations on the Dixon-Yates 
proposed contract. 

With a precedent such as this, how long 
will it be before other private enterprise 
corporations demand that the Government 
pay or cancel their income-tax obligations? 


PARAGRAPH 6 (B) 


The reference to “the difference is more 
than accounted for by a calculated cost of 
coal, etc.,” is irrelevant to the comparison. 
However, it is pertinent to point out that 
the Fulton TVA site is 50 river miles closer 
to the coal fields than the west Memphis 
Dixon-Yates site. 


PARAGRAPH 7 


This is an attempt to explain why the 
Dixon-Yates contract will cost the Govern- 
ment from $90 million to $140 million mini- 
mum estimated amount more than it would 
cost if TVA built their steam plants at Ful- 
ton. Regardless of the reasons given, the 
result is the same—an over-charge to the 
Government. The reference to the addi- 
tional transmission costs from the Dixon- 
Yates terminal in the middle of the Missis- 
sippi River to the TVA grid connnection, is 
to an item that will cost the Government 
an initial sum of over $9 million. This is 
an item to be charged against TVA's budget 
with a consequent padding of TVA's cost of 
operation, and a direct benefit to the Dixon- 
Yates group at Government expense. 

The reference in the last sentence of the 
paragraph is speculative and is improbable 
if the present comparison of TVA's coal cost 
and the Electric Energy, Inc., is used. Both 
of these plants are located directly across 
the river from each other at Joppa, III., 
and the testimony shows that the TVA buys 
its supply of coal cheaper than Electric En- 
ergy, Inc. Another factor, as noted before, 
is that the Fulton site is 50 river miles 
closer to the coalfields than West Memphis, 
Ark., which gives TVA competitive advan- 
tage. ae 

PARAGRAPH 8 

Mr. Hughes indulges, in this paragraph, in 
an explanation of the administration’s phil- 
osophy of using Government credit to aid 
private enterprise (Dixon-Yates), rather 
than to aid, in selected areas, the taxpayers 
who support the Government in its func- 
tions. This philosophy, while understand- 
able, cannot be treated within the time and 
space of this analysis. His last sentence, 
“Such action would be contrary to our basic 
conception of a private enterprise economy 
and to the policies of this administration,” 
must be considered in direct comparison to 
the implications of discriminatory, Federal 
favoritism to a carefully selected free enter- 
priser, as against the other free enterprisers 
who finance their plants on a 40 percent 
equity investment without 25-year Govern- 
ment contracts and cancellation labilities— 
not to mention exemption from Federal and 
State taxes plus a guaranteed 9 percent net 
return on their equity investment, 
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PARAGRAPH 9 (A) 


The conclusion of Mr. Hughes’ is debat- 
able, and the risk of Dixon-Yates is neglig- 
ible. 

PARAGRAPH 9 (B) 

Mr. Hughes, as Budget Director, places his 
directive to the AEC to proceed with “the 
negotiations of a definitive contract” with 
Dixon-Yates, on the authority of the Presi- 
dent. TVA is also directed to cooperate with 
AEC. 

PARAGRAPH 10 


The technical services of Mr. Francis L, 
Adams, as Chief of the Bureau of Power, 
Federal Power Commission, is acknowledged, 
while relieving him of any responsibility for 
policy in the consideration. 

This is worthy of note, and the question 
occurs as to why the Federal Power Com- 
mission was not requested to comment on 
the policy involved, in view of the fact that 
the Federal Power Commission is the Govern- 
ment’s special and expert agency in the 
electric power field. 


PARAGRAPH 11 


This paragraph is just as devious in its 
language and intent to deceive, as paragraphs 
2 and 3. The phrases, such as “basis of re- 
placement to TVA” and “in exchange for 
power it will be delivering to AEC,” are com- 
plete misrepresentations of the facts. 

In addition to the refutation I have made 
in paragraphs 2 and 3, I submit the follow- 
ing, based on testimony by the AEC Com- 
missioners and the AEC General Manager, 
Mr. Nichols: 

1. TVA power, now furnished to AEC, is 
based on firm contracts signed years before 
any negotiation with Dixon-Yates. 

2. No conditions of replacement or ex- 
change of substitute power were ever noted 
or considered as a factor in making prior 
contracts between AEC and TVA. 8 

3. No cancellation of present TVA power 
contracts are contemplated as a result of the 
proposed Dixon-Yates contract, therefore 
the theory of replacement or exchange be- 
comes an expedient fiction. 

4. The assertion that “AEC will secure on 
the basis of replacement to TVA, 600,000 
kilowatts of firm power before the end of 
calendar year 1957” is a compounding of the 
fiction of replacement as the AEC will not 
use or replace 1 kilowatt of its present TVA 
contracted power with 1 kilowatt of Dixon- 
Yates produced power. 


PARAGRAPH 12 


This paragraph mentions an additional 
need for TVA power at the Oak Ridge instal- 
lation, which has developed since the budget 
was transmitted, of between 135,000 and 175,- 
000 kilowatts. This is a new and hitherto 
unknown need. No such request has been 
made of TVA according to their testimony. 
A possible need of less than 100,000 kilowatts 
had been informally presented by the AEC 
to the TVA, 

Regardless of the exact amount of kilo- 
watts needed in the near future by the AEC, 
it is a matter of record that the 340 mile 
distant Dixon-Yates facility will not furnish 
1 kilowatt to meet this specific need directly, 
by exchange or by replacement. 

If it is supplied, it must be supplied as 
the paragraph indicates, by “new generat- 
ing capacity currently scheduled for instal- 
lation through 1957” near the Oak Ridge 
AEC plant. 

PARAGRAPH 13 

This paragraph, in effect, declares that “no 
appropriations for the construction of TVA 
additional steam capacity will be necessary 
for the fiscal year 1955.” This disposes of 


the TVA request for the Fulton steam plant 
at the southwest corner of the TVA grid. 
It leaves the field open for the building of 
the Dixon-Yates plant at West Memphis, 
Ark., which will, of course, prevent the build- 
ing of the Fulton TVA plant in the future, 
as the Dixon-Yates plant will supply the 
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foreseeable needs in that particular area for 
many future years. 

Some will think such a result is good. 
Some will thihk it bad. 

Few can, deep in their hearts, find justi- 
fiable the devious means used to obtain the 
end. 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, this 
matter has come to the attention of Sen- 
ator LANGER’s subcommittee in the Sen- 
ate on the basis of its antimonopoly im- 
plications. They are examining into 
this matter at the present time. 

On July 2, under questioning before 
their committee, a Mr. Von Tresckow 
and Mr. Burch offered an alternative 
proposal and testified as follows: 


Mr. Von TrescKow. Insofar as May 6 was 
concerned, they told me at the time that 
they regretted very much that this is what 
they had to do, and they had to withdraw, 
and they couldn't stand the pressure which 
was being 

Senator Kerauver. Who was that? 

Mr. Von TrescKow. Mr. Sloan, Mr. Cham- 
pion, and Mr. Saxe. 

Mr. Davis. Did they come to your house? 

Mr. Von Tresckow. They did. 

Mr. Davis. Why did they come to your 
house, rather than having you come to their 
office? 

Mr. Von Tresckow. I was ill at the time. 

Mr. Davis. And they called you—did they 
call you and ask whether they could come 
to your house? 

Mr. Von Tresckow. Yes; they did. 

Mr. Davis. How long were they at your 
house? 

Mr. Von Tresckow. I would say some- 
where between 2:00 and 2:30 to between 5:00 
and 6:30. 

Mr. Davis. Will you tell us what happened 
while they were at your house? 

Mr. Von Tresckow. They made the state- 
ment as to what the purpose of their meet- 
ing was, and as I recall it, that they had 
had either a meeting of their board of direc- 
tors or had a meeting, and they were sorry, 
they had just gotten so serious they had to 
come and tell me, 

Mr. Davis. They said there had been a 
meeting of their board of directors? 

Mr. Von Tresckow. Whether a meeting of 
their board, or a group, prior to this, in- 
formally or otherwise. But as I remember 
it, it was their board of directors. And they 
had come to the conclusion they had to 
withdraw, and they couldn't stand the pres- 
sure which was being exerted on them, 

Mr. Davis. Did they say they couldn't stand 
the pressure which was being exerted on 
them? 

Mr. Von Tresckow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Did you ask them what pres- 
sure, or what they meant by that? 

Mr. Von Tresckow. Well, the pressure that 
was being exerted, obviously, was by the 
Dixon-Yates group on their present cus- 
tomers. 

Mr. Davis. Did they say so to you? 

Mr. Von Tresckow. Yes; they did. 

Mr. Davis. Will you tell us what they 
said? 

Mr. Von Tresckow. Well, in detail, it is 
very difficult. It is difficult to remember 
actually the words, because they didn’t say. 
However, the sense of the conversation cer- 
tainly is this: The regretfulness, and they 
asked me whether I would blame them for 
it; and I said, “No; I don’t blame you at all, 
and I would do the same thing if I were in 
your position, because you cannot afford that 
kind of pressure.” 

Mr. Davis. What I am driving at, Mr. Von 
Tresckow, is this: I want to get clear whether 
you assumed this, to wit, that pressure was 
being exerted on them, or whether they 
explicitly made it clear to you? 
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Mr. Von TRESCKOW., They specifically told 
me that. 

Mr. Davis. Who told you that? 

Mr. Von TRESCKOW. Mr. Sloan. 

Mr. Davis. Did Mr. Saxe or Mr. Champion 
say anything to you about it? 

Mr. Von Trescxow. I would say that the 
conversation was largely with Mr. Sloan, as 
the head of the firm, and they were there. 

Mr. Davis. Did Mr. Sloan tell you who was 
exerting pressure on them? 

Mr. Von Tresckow. Yes; that Mr. Dixon 
was exerting pressure through Mr. England. 
And Mr. England, in Atlantic City, was one 
of their very good customers, and the im- 
plications were that it had been done also 
to other customers of theirs, as well as sup- 
pliers. 

Mr. Davis. Did they say anything to you 
about pressure from electrical equipment 
manufacturers, or boiler manufacturers? 

Mr. Von Tresckow. Generally, yes, with- 
out mentioning specific names. 

Mr. Davis. He did say to you that some 
electrical equipment manufacturers or boiler 
manufacturers were exerting pressure on 
him to disassociate himself from your pro- 
posed project? 

Mr. Von TRESCKOW. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. What did you say to him in 
response to this? 


Then the conversation goes on. I read 
this part of the transcript taken under 
oath to show that pressure was being 
brought to bear upon the engineers who 
were planning to build the plant for Mr. 
Von Tresckow and Mr. Burch by a pri- 
vate utility group, telling them in effect 
that if they persisted in doing this job 
Mr. Von Tresckow and Mr, Burch would 
lose business thereby. 

Here is some additional testimony 
along this line, which appears on page 
191 of the transcript of July 1: 

Mr. Davis, in questioning Mr. Sloan, 
president of the Gibbs & Hill Engineer- 
ing Co., asked the following question: 

Mr. Davis. Do you mean by that, sir, that 
you might lose business if you went ahead 
with this Von Tresckow group or proposal? 

Mr. SLoax. No, not necessarily. Well, it 
might be. There is a conflict of interest in- 
volved here. I think you have to look at the 
overall picture, 


Mr. Speaker, this is a clear indication 
that undue pressure was brought to bear 
upon electrical equipment suppliers and 
engineers who were planning to do the 
designing and the building for the Von 
Tresckow-Burch group who were trying 
to get some consideration from the 
Atomic Energy Commission. This shows 
a very bad situation, and it is my hope 
that the Langer subcommittee in the 
Senate will explore it to its ultimate end, 
because if private industry is going to 
come in every time someone wants to 
build a plant for the Government and 
direct undue pressure upon them to pre- 
vent them from building a plant for the 
Government, then indeed we have come 
to a pretty pass in these United States. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. GATHINGS. I just want to say 
to the gentleman that I have a high 
regard for him. As a matter of fact, 
some of his relatives reside in the con- 
gressional district that I am privileged 
to serve, 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. And I resided in 
the gentleman’s district for the first 9 
years of my life. 

Mr. GATHINGS. He was born in my 
district. Now, the gentleman spoke of 
the cancellation provision in the con- 
tract. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. GATHINGS. And he gave the 
figures just as they exist. But, I would 
like to amplify them just a little bit. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman 
on that the $40,012,500 figure is cor- 
rec 

Mr. GATHINGS. Except that the 
contract may be canceled on the part 
of either party starting in a period of 
3 years. At the end of 3 years 100,000 
less kilowatts may be delivered by the 
power companies. At the end of a 4- 
year period of time an additional 100,000 
less kilowatts would be required to be 
delivered, and at the end of the 9 years, 
as the gentleman has suggested, then 
the power companies would have to take 
over all of the load. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is right. 

Mr. GATHINGS. That makes the 
deal very difficult inasmuch as the power 
companies themselves would have a 
greater risk when going out and borrow- 
ing this money. Now, the gentleman 
called attention to the 9-percent interest. 
That was based on an investment cost of 
$107 million. But, I want to call to his 
attention the fact that at a $117 million 
cost, that 9-percent interest figure would 
go down to 3.8, a profit of only $210,000 
would be realized, and at a cost of $120 
million, should the plant cost $120 mil- 
lion, the profit would only be $33,000. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Well, of course, the 
gentleman’s reasoning does not apply 
to the 5-percent equity investment. On 
the 5 percent original equity investment 
of the sponsors, the Dixon-Yates people 
are guaranteed a 9 percent net return, 
not a gross return but a 9 percent net 
return, because other clauses in the con- 
tract provide for the assumption by the 
TVA of a $9 million transmission line, 
its operation and maintenance; it pro- 
vides for the assumption by the AEC of 
all Federal, State, and local taxes and 
licenses. So, the 9 percent net yield and 
5-percent equity investment is preserved 
as long as the contract is preserved. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Based on $107 mil- 
lion, but between $107 million and $117 
million the additional cost is shared 50— 
50 between the United States and the 
power companies. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is right. I 
brought out very clearly in my remarks 
that half of the 9 percent over construc- 
tion cost would be a gratuity given by 
the Government to a private utility cor- 
poration. It would be an absolute gift, 
a gratuity, to a private utility corpora- 
tion to help them build the plant. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Over the $117 mil- 
lion the power companies would assume 
the whole load. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Over $117 million, 
but I point out to the gentleman that 
the original computation is based on a 
kilowatt capacity cost of construction 
which is just as high without the 9 per- 
cent over construction cost as the TVA 
construction cost at the Shawnee plant 
at Paducah. 
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Mr. GATHINGS. And using the same 
rates that are now charged by the TVA 
at the Paducah plant, there is only a dif- 
ference in cost annually of $282,000 after 
all taxes shall have been paid to local, 
State, and Federal Governments. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. No; I challenge the 
gentleman's figures. I know he offers 
them in good faith, but I challenge the 
gentleman’s figures. The testimony be- 
fore our committee by General Nichols, 
the manager of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, shows clearly that the cost was 
$3,685,000 per annum more than if they 
bought their electricity from the TVA. 

Mr. GATHINGS. I believe that there 
is a question of a meeting of the minds 
on that point. The Bureau of the 
Budget has issued this statement. They 
say that the additional cost would be 
$282,000 a year after all taxes shall have 
been paid by the power company. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. We had no such 
evidence given by the Bureau of the 
Budget before our committee. 

Mr. GATHINGS. It appears as part 
of my remarks on page 9870 of the 
RECORD, 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. It may appear as 
part of the gentleman’s remarks, but it 
does not appear as testimony before our 
committee and I challenge the figure. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to my col- 
league from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. With reference to the 
particular statement that the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. GATHINGS] makes, I 
think the gentleman from California 
[Mr. HOoLIFIELD] will agree that there are 
differences in calculation even in this $3 
million; that is, those who favor one side 
wish to take off certain items and those 
who favor the other side do not, but if 
vou take off the taxes, there is a different 
result. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Why should you 
take off the taxes? The taxes are being 
charged to the Government. Here is a 
private utility company getting its taxes 
paid by the Government; not only its 
State taxes, its property taxes, its State 
income taxes, but its Federal corporation 
income taxes of $820,000. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I would ask my friend 
from California, No. 1—without being 
too serious about it—who pays his in- 
come taxes? The gentleman gets his 
salary from the Government and he pays 
the money back to the Government in 
taxes. I could say that the Federal Gov- 
ernment pays his income taxes. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Of course, this is 
not a question which reaches the point 
at issue. The fact is, as the gentleman 
knows, that the TVA in furnishing energy 
to the Government in defense plants is 
not subject to Federal income tax nor 
State income tax, because it is a Fed- 
eral operation. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Nor does it pay in- 
terest. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. It is a public utility 
and does repay through amortization its 
capital plant investment with interest. 
There is a difference in the rates, as ad- 
mitted by the Dixon-Yates people. 
Their estimate of their rates without the 
addition of some of these other things 
is a difference between 3.668 for TVA, 
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which is not its full capacity rate, be- 
cause its full capacity rate when it starts 
delivering full capacity will be 3.47—and 
the Dixon-Yates rate which is 4.104. 
There is almost 0.4 of a mill difference. 
And I point out that 1 mill difference in 
the rates will amount to a $40 million to 
$50 million overcharge in the contract. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The gentleman will 
also remember in the testimony before 
the committee that it was pointed out by 
the Atomic Energy Commission, General 
Nichols whom the gentleman has been 
quoting, that TVA was overcharging at 
the Paducah plant. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Let me explain that 
to the gentleman. While the TVA is 
building the Shawnee plant, and it is in 
process of building it, the TVA is supply- 
ing to the AEC additional power over 
and beyond its capacity. In order to get 
this power they are buying it wherever 
they can get it—from private companies. 
During that interim period, before the 
Shawnee plant gets into full production, 
while they are supplying the emergency 
power to the AEC, they must get this 
power at whatever cost the private com- 
panies will sell it to them. That is what 
is causing the temporary cost of the TVA 
to go up. As soon as the TVA gets its 
plant built, and it can release itself from 
these contracts with private utilities, 
then it can furnish according to the AEC 
contract the total amount of 1,205,000 
kilowatts, which is the total capacity 
that is contracted for. It is supplying 
already over 500,000 kilowatts of its own 
power now at 3.668 and if the full capac- 
ity is used, it will be 3.47 at that time. 
So I will admit that the TVA rates are 
high at this time, but it is because they 
are buying private power. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. No matter how the 
gentleman explains it, it is still a loss to 
the taxpayers. May I ask the gentleman 
something else? Why does not the gen- 
tleman admit that the TVA gains by an- 
other and very simple method. We ap- 
propriated $377,438,000 to the TVA for 
next year, and we will get back $50 mil- 
lion. We appropriated $214,526,000 for 
the year just ended, and we got back $20 
million. We appropriated $209,046,402 
for 1953 and we got back $15 million. 
Does not the gentleman think that some- 
where in that the TVA is benefiting by 
the taxpayers’ generosity, which a pri- 
vate utility is unable to fall back on? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Does the gentleman 
from California mean to imply that there 
is not an additional delivery of many 
hundreds of thousands of kilowatts to 
Government plants in addition to the 
figures he gave. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I am not talking 
about that. Iam just talking about the 
money. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. No, the gentleman 
is not talking about that. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The gentleman is the 
one who is putting the emphasis on it. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. But, if the kilo- 
watts that are delivered by the TVA to 
the AEC plants at Oak Ridge, Ports- 
mouth, and Paducah is estimated, you 
will find that the Government gets back 
a great deal more than the figures which 
the gentleman has read to the House. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Iamsorry. My com- 
mittee cannot agree since we have to 
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make the appropriations. We cannot 
agree that we get back anything that 
does not show. j 

Before the gentleman’s time runs out, 
and I want to explore this very briefly. 
I will not take all the gentleman’s time, 
but the gentleman says that the other 
body is through a committee of that 
body investigating the monopoly situa- 
tion with the Dixon-Yates contract. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is right. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. That is very intrigu- 
ing tome. I take it for granted that the 
same committee will now investigate the 
monopoly of the TVA which not only 
controls all the power which it serves 
to a community, prohibiting that com- 
munity from buying anywhere else, but 
even goes so far as to control the price 
at which the community sells it to its 
customers, which you and I living in 
California know would be very difficult 
for some of our California communities. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I would just say 
this to my friend on that point, that he 
knows as well as I know, that when any 
utility company has a franchise to serve 
an area, it has what is in effect a mo- 
nopoly whether it is the TVA having a 
monopoly in their area, whether they 
are the sole distributors or whether it is 
the Southern California Edison Co. in 
the county of Los Angeles. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Will the gentleman 
name me one California company that 
sells to a community, and I will name 
Banning for one—that sells a community 
which attempts to control the price at 
which that community shall resell to its 
own citizens? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Of course, the gen- 
tleman realizes that the Federal Power 
Commission puts that control on the 
TVA so that the TVA will not be used as 
a profit-making entity for a municipal- 
ity, in the interest of getting cheap power 
to the people. They are not going to al- 
low a municipality within its grid area 
to buy cheap power and to make a profit 
on it when TVA is doing the production 
and most of the distribution. Of course, 
that is the reason for that. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman from 
California [Mr. PHILLIPS] asked about 
the monopoly of the TVA, and his ques- 
tion indicated that in effect he is sug- 
gesting that the law of the United 
States be investigated to see whether it 
is a monopoly. The TVA is operating 
under the law of the United States, as 
passed by Congress, 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman is 
right. The monopoly I spoke of in re- 
gard to the Langer subcommittee in- 
vestigation was the granting of the con- 
tract or the letter of intent to negotiate 
a contract with one utility group with- 
out giving other utility groups the right 
to come in and bid, as the letter from the 
Comptroller General’s Office indicated. 
The General Accounting Office letter 
said they would strongly urge that such 
a contract be submitted for advertising 
and for competitive bids. That is the 
monopoly element which the Langer 
subcommittee is investigating. 

Mr. COOPER. I will ask the gentle- 


man if the information presented before 
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his committee—and he is a most dis- 
tinguished member of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy—shows that 
the organization for this contract to be 
entered into is in the absence of any 
competitive bidding. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Well, now, let us get 
the correct facts. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I will be glad to 
answer the gentleman from Tennessee. 
Of course, for several months the Dixon- 
Yates proposal has been under consid- 
eration by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. Another firm—I do not know who 
they are, nor do I vouch either for or 
against them, but they were a firm of 
people represented by a well-known util- 
ity financier, Mr. Von Tresckow. His 
lawyer was Mr. Lucius Burch, from the 
State of Tennessee. 

Mr. COOPER. And I may say a very 
distinguished lawyer in the city of 
Memphis. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I have no personal 
knowledge, and I assume the gentleman's 
statement is true. This gentleman ap- 
peared before our committee, and Mr. 
Burch said that— 

For several weeks I have been trying to 
get our story to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, 


And these are the words he used 

But I have never been able to get to the 
chiefs. All I have been able to talk to was 
the Indians, 


That is his testimony before our com- 
mittee. I assume from that that he 
did not get a very warm reception, nor 
was his proposal considered very seri- 
ously down there. As I say, I do not 
pass upon the merits of his proposal, 
because I have not had time to investi- 
gate it. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Recorp, or to re- 
vise and extend remarks was granted to: 

Mr Dacve and to include a newspaper 
article. 

Mr. McGrecor. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. 

Mr. D’Ewart and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. Foranp and to include two amend- 
ments he intends to offer to H. R. 9709. 

Mrs. HARDEN. 

Mr. Moss (at the request of Mr. HOLI- 
FIELD). 

Mr. CELLER, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Coon, Mr. Bow, and Mr. FALLON 
(at the request of Mr. McGrecor), on 
account of official business. 

Mr. McGrecor, on account of official 
business—Caracas Conference. 


SENATE BILLS, JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS, AND CONCURRENT RESO- 
LUTIONS REFERRED 


Bills, joint resolutions, and concurrent 
resolutions of the Senate of the following 
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titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 37. An act to amend the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act of 1938, as amerided; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 738. An act for the relief of Maria Busa; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 906. An act to establish the finality of 
contracts between the Government and com- 
mon carriers of passengers and freight sub- 
ject to the Interstate Commerce Act; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

S. 1074. An act for the relief of Isaac 
Glickman, Reghina Glickman, Alfred Cis- 
maru, and Anna Cismaru; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S. 1512. An act for the relief of Esther 
Cornelius, Arthur Alexander Cornelius, and 
Frank Thomas Cornelius; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S. 1763. An act to amend section 4482 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended (46 
U. S. C. 475), relating to life preservers for 
river steamers; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

S. 2287. An act for the relief of George 
Scheer, Magda Scheer, Marie Scheer, Thomas 
Scheer, and Judith Scheer; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S. 2295. An act for the relief of Irma Muel- 
ler Koehler Cobban; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2338. An act for the relief of Madaline 
Margaret Smith; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2363. An act for the relief of Dr. Mien 
Fa Tchou and his wife, Li Hoei Ming Tchou; 
to the Committee, on the Judiciary. 

S. 2448. An act for the relief of Frantisek 
Vyborny; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2607. An act for the relief of Faustino 
Achaval Aldecoa and his wife, Carmen 
Achaval (nee Cortabitarte); to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2701. An act to establish a family court 
in and for the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 4 

S. 2745. An act to provide for the termi- 
nation of Federal supervision over the prop- 
erty of the Klamath Tribe of Indians located 
in the State of Oregon and the individual 
members thereof, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

S. 2864. An act to approve the amenda- 
tory repayment contract negotiated with the 
North Unit irrigation district, to authorize 
construction of Haystack Reservoir on the 
Deschutes Federal reclamation project, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 3145. An act for the relief of Bonita Lee 
Simpson; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3433. An act for the relief of Andreja 
Glusic; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3514. An act for the relief of Mrs. Oveida 
Mohrke and her son, Gerard Mohrke; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3532. An act to provide for the parti- 
tion and distribution of the assets of the 
Ute Indian tribe of the Uintah and Ouray 
Reservation in Utah between the mixed- 
blood and full-blood members thereof; and 
for the termination of Federal supervision 
over the property of the mixed-blood mem- 
bers of said tribe; to provide a development 
program for the full-blood members of said 
tribe, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 3539. An act to further amend title II 
of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as 
amended, to provide for the computation of 
reenlistment bonuses for members of the 
uniformed services; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

S. J. Res. 67. Joint resolution to repeal 
certain World War II laws relating to return 
of fishing vessels, and for other purposes; 
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to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

S. J. Res. 140. Joint resolution to establish 
a commission for the celebration of the 
200th anniversary of the birth of Alexander 
Hamilton; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. J. Res. 147. Joint resolution to establish 
the Woodrow Wilson Centennial Celebra- 
tion Commission, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. J. Res. 149. Joint resolution designating 
the month of September 1955 as John Mar- 
shall Bicentennial Month, and creating a 
commission to supervise and direct the ob- 
servance of such month; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S. J. Res. 169. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica to proclaim the first Sunday of each 
month for a period of 12 months for prayer 
for people enslaved behind the Iron Cur- 
tain; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. J. Res. 170. Joint resolution to approve 
the conveyance by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority of certain public-use terminal 
properties now owned by the United States; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

S. Con. Res. 85. Concurrent resolution to 
authorize the adoption and use of official 
seals by the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the President pro tempore of 
the Senate; to the Committee on Rules. 

S. Con. Res. 92. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the suspension of deportation in the 
case of certain aliens; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills and joint resolutions 
of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 


H. R. 222. An act to suspend for 2 years 
the duty on crude bauxite and on certain 
calcined bauxite and to remit the duty on 
certain bells to be imported for addition to 
the carillon of the Citadel, Charleston, S. C.; 

H. R. 1948. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Fung Hwa Liu Lee; 

H. R. 2404, An act for the relief of Tibor 
Horanyi; 

H. R. 2406. An act for the relief of Andor 
Gellert; 

H. R. 2427. An act for the relief of Annie 
Litke; 

H. R. 2683. An act to amend section 12 of 
the Alaska Public Works Act, approved Au- 
gust 24, 1949 (63 Stat. 629); 

H. R. 2875. An act for the relief of Dr, 
James K-Thong Yu; 

H. R. 2907. An act for the relief of Eliza- 
beth Just Mayer; 

H. R.319f. An act conferring jurisdiction 
on the United States District Court for the 
Northern District of California to hear, de- 
termine, and render judgment upon certain 
claims of the State of California; 

H. R. 3903. An act for the relief of Sister 
Iolanda Sita, Sister Guerrina Brioli, Sister 
Pasqualina Coppari, Sister Anna Urbinati, 
Sister Ida Raschi, and Sister Elvira P. Men- 
carelli; 

H. R. 4510. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Helen Kon; 

H. R. 4747, An act for the relief of Gio 
Batta Podesta; 

H. R. 5265. An act for the relief of Mar- 
garete Hohmann Springer; 

H. R. 5355. An act for the relief of Eva 
Gyori; 

H. R. 5620. An act to remove clouds on the 
title of certain lands in Colorado; 

H. R. 5684. An act for the relief of Walter 
Euznicki; 
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H. R. 5820. An act for the relief of Michael 
K. Kaprielyan; 

H. R. 5842. An act for the relief of Viktor 
R. Kandlin; 

H. R. 6478. An act for the relief of Nick 
Joseph Beni, Jr.; 

H. R. 6636. An act for the relief of Gregory 
Harry Bezenar; 

H. R. 7146. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue a patent in fee 
to John McMeel No. 1; 

H. R.7371. An act to provide for the dis- 
posal of paid postal-savings certificates; 

H. R. 7913. An act to convey by quitclaim 
deed certain land to the State of Texas; 

H. R. 8538. An act to provide for the revo- 
cation or denial of merchant-marine docu- 
ments to persons involved in certain nar- 
cotics violations; 

H. R. 9340. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of the federally owned lands which 
are situated within Camp Blanding Military 
Reservation, Fla., to the armory board, State 
of Florida, in order to consolidate ownership 
and perpetuate the availability of Camp 
Blanding for military training and use; 

H. J. Res. 256. Joint resolution to permit 
articles imported from foreign countries for 
the purpose of exhibition at the First Inter- 
national Instrument Congress and Exposi- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa., to be admitted with- 
out payment of tariff, and for other pur- 


OSes; 
x H. J. Res. 537. Joint resolution to permit 
articles imported from foreign countries for 
the purpose of exhibition at the Washington 
State Fourth International Trade Fair, 
Seattle, Wash., to be admitted without pay- 
ment of tariff, and for other purposes; and 
H. J. Res. 545. Joint resolution to permit 
articles from foreign countries for the pur- 
pose of exhibition at the International 
Trade-Sample Fair, Dallas, Tex., to be ad- 
mitted without payment of tariff, and for 
other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o'clock and 38 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, July 8, 1954, at 12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


1707. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting pro- 
posed supplemental: appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1955 in the amount of $1 million 
for the Department of Commerce, and $110,- 
000 for the Department of Labor (H. Doc. 
No. 467); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

-1708. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting a 
proposed supplemental appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1955 in the amount of $400,000 for 
the Department of Commerce (H. Doc. No. 
468); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

1709. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a pro- 
posed supplemental appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1955 in the amount of $16,297 for 
the Department of Commerce (H. Doc. No. 
469); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

1710. A letter from the Assistant Admin- 
istrator, General Services Administration, 
relative to additional information concern- 
ing a letter dated January 30, 1952, relating 
to the disposition of BT cut quartz crystal 
blanks in the national stockpile, pursuant 
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to section 3 (e) of the Strategic and Critical 
Materials Stock Piling Act (60 Stat. 597, 50 
U. S. C. 98b (e)); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

1711. A letter from the president, Con- 
ference of State Societies, Washington, D. C., 
transmitting the annual report of the Con- 
ference of State Societies, June 1, 1953, 
through May 31, 1954, pursuant to Public 
Law 293, 82d Congress; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

1712. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of legislation en- 
titled “A bill to authorize reciprocal fire 
protection agreements between departments 
and agencies of the United States and public 
or private organizations engaged in fire- 
fighting activities, and for other purposes”; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. € 

1713. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on rec- 
ords proposed for disposal and lists or sched- 
ules covering records proposed for disposal 
by certain Government agencies; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

1714. A letter from the Attorney General, 
relative to the establishment by the Depart- 
ment of Justice of two medals to be known 
as the Young American Medal for Bravery, 
and Young American Medal for Service, pur- 
suant to the act of August 3, 1950 (64 Stat. 
397-398); to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. LECOMPTE: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 570. Reso- 
lution providing for the payment of 6 
months’ salary and $350 funeral expenses 
to the estate of John Joseph Durkin, late 
an employee of the House of Representatives; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2031). Or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. REED of New York: Committee on 
Ways and Means. S. 3605. An act to abolish 
the offices of Assistant Treasurer and As- 
sistant Register of the Treasury and to pro- 
vide for an Under Secretary for Monetary 
Affairs and an additional Assistant Secre- 
tary in the Treasury Department; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2032). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 614. Resolution 
providing for the consideration of H. R. 
9709, a bill to extend and improve the un- 
employment compensation program; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2033). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 615. Resolution providing 
for the consideration of Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 79, concurrent resolution to ex- 
press the sense of the Senate on continuing 
the operation of a tin smelter at Texas City, 
Tex., and to investigate the need for a perma- 
nent domestic tin-smelting industry and the 
adequacy of our strategic stockpile of tin; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2034). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 616. Resolution 
providing for the consideration of S. 2987, 
an act to provide for the transfer of hay and 
pasture seeds from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to Federal land-administering 
agencies; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2035). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 617. Resolution 
providing for the consideration of S. 1276, 
an act to amend the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
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Tenant Act in order to increase the interest 
rate on loans made under title I of such 
act; without amendment (Rept. No. 2036). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 618. Resolution 
providing for the consideration of H. R. 9144, 
a bill to amend section 24 of the Federal Re- 
serve Act, as amended; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2037). Referred to the House 


Calendar. 
Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 619. Resolution 


providing for the consideration of H. R, 9580, 
a bill to revise and extend the laws relating 
to espionage and sabotage, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2038). Referred to the House Calendar. 
Mr. McCULLOCH: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. House Joint Resolution 359. Joint 
resolution designating the first full week in 
October 1954 as National Nurse Week, and 
providing for the establishment of a Central 
Council to coordinate the observance of such 


week: with amendment (Rept. No. 2039). 


Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WOLVERTON: Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. H. R. 9577. 
A bill to permit the city of Philadelphia to 
further develop the Hog Island tract as an 
air, rail, and marine terminal by directing 
the Secretary of Commerce to release the 
city of Philadelphia from the fulfillment of 
certain conditions contained in the existing 
deed which restrict further development; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2040). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BOGGS: 

H. R. 9816. A bill to amend the Ship Mort- 
gage Act, 1920, so as to facilitate marine 
mortgage transactions by eliminating cer- 
tain procedural difficulties arising under that 
act, and to make preferred marine mort- 
gages available on all towboats; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H. R. 9817. A bill for the relief of the Jef- _ 
ferson and Plaquemines Drainage District 
and certain persons whose properties abut 
on the Federal Government's right-of-way 
for Harvey Canal in Louisiana; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H. R. 9818. A bill to provide that the At- 
torney General shall prepare and publish a 
list of subversive organizations; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOPE: 

H. R. 9819. A bill to amend the act of April 
6, 1937, as amended, to include cooperation 
with the Governments of Canada or Mexico 
or local Canadian or Mexican authorities for 
the control of incipient or emergency out- 
breaks of insect pests or plant diseases; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KING of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 9820. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to a supplemental compact or agree- 
ment between the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania and the State of New Jersey con- 
cerning the Delaware River Joint Toll Bridge 
Commission, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. LAIRD: 

H. R. 9821. A bill to amend titles 18 and 28 
of the United States Code; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota: 

H. R. 9822. A bill to exempt meetings of 
associations of professional hairdressers or 
cosmetologists from certain provisions of the 
acts of June 7, 1938 (52 Stat. 611) and July 1, 
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1902 (32 Stat. 622), as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, 
By Mr. SMALL: 

H. R. 9823. A bill fo amend section 459 of 
the Internal Revenue Code; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BATES: 

H. R. 9824. A bill to amend paragraph 717 
of title I of the Tariff Act of 1930, with re- 
spect to duties applicable in the case of 
fish sticks; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H. R. 9825. A bill to authorize the Post- 
master General to prohibit or regulate the 
use of Government property under his cus- 
tody and control for the parking or storage 
of vehicles; to the Committee on Past Office 
and Civil Service. 
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By Mr. HIESTAND: 

H. Res. 620. Resolution favoring with- 
drawal of the United States from member- 
ship in the United Nations if Communist 
China is admitted to membership or if rep- 
resentatives are recognized as representa- 
tives of the Republic of China in the United 
Nations to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN of California: 
H. R. 9826. A bill for the relief of Amalia 


Bertolino Querio; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. AUCHINCLOSS: 

H. R. 9827. A bill for the relief of Antoi- 
nette Bovolini Uhl; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McDONOUGH: 

H. R. 9828. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Esther Moreno; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MUMMA: 

H. R. 9829. A bill for the relief of Henry 
L. Stamm, Sr.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. š 8 

By Mr. RIVERS: 

H. R. 9830. A bill for the relief of Guiseppe 
F. Ravalico; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H. N. 9831. A bill for the relief of Rosa 
8 to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Time for New Declaration of 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, history 
repeats itself over and over again and 
we have once more reached that point 
where as a Nation we will have to ex- 
amine our position in the light not only 
of the threats of our enemies, but also 
of the defection of our so-called friends. 
It is doubtful if our forebears of 178 
years ago were faced with a harder de- 
cision than that which we may shortly 
have to make, but as they refused to 
compromise their rights as freemen or 
appease those who would enslave them, 
even so will we have to accept the same 
lonely role which the signers of our Dec- 
laration of Independence elected for 
themselves. 

If we are to be wholly honest, we will 
have to confess that the present situa- 
tion cannot be divoreed from the vacilla- 
tion and lack of firmness with which we 
approached the problems of China and 
Korea, when it was popular to allow 
England and France to dietate our for- 
eign policy. And while there is ad- 
mittedly no useful purpose in raking over 
the past, it is simply silly to deny that a 
lack of positive policy with reference to 
all-out help to Chiang Kai-shek and 
all-out war in Korea has led to our pres- 
ent situation. Firmness in those rare 
instances when we exercised it in Greece 
and Turkey paid off handsomely and 
there is nothing to cause us to conclude 
that it is still not the best policy. 

In the light of Britain’s scuttling the 
Geneva Conference and Eden’s subse- 
quent disavowal of previous commitments 
on SEATO his recent visit to this country 
with Churchill is an insult to our intelli- 
gence. And their determination to ig- 
nore the lesson of Munich and the unre- 
lenting aggressiveness of the Reds dis- 
pave either naivete or bullheadedness or 
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It has been my firm opinion that the 
greatest mistake this Nation ever made 
was in 1933 when we recognized the 
U.S.S.R. And in the light of the overt 
acts on the part of the Reds—their ag- 
gression in Korea, in Czechoslovakia, 
Poland and the Balkan States—it makes 
little sense that we should continue to 
deal with them as we have been wont to 
d with peoples who honor their treaties 
and commitments. I have found no one 
except those who speak in generalities 
who can define a single instance in which 
we have had any benefit from maintain- 
ing diplomatic relations with such inter- 
national pariahs. 

Isolation is a hard word and the record 
will show that we have tried to play the 
role of good neighbors, as the expendi- 
ture of upward of $40 billion on our so- 
called allies since World War II will 
especially attest. It must follow, then, 
that if after an “agonizing reappraisal” 
we have decided that we have been 
pushed into withdrawal from the United 
Nations coincident with the admission of 
Communist China to that body, it will 
come only upon the realization that our 
former friends have found it more to 
their advantage to do business with 
thieves and liars and murderers than 
with honest men. 

Perhaps Constantine Brown’s article 
which appeared in the June 30 issue of 
the Washington Evening Star will fur- 
nish additional facts to support this con- 
clusion. I commend it to your careful 
attention. 

CAN WE CoExIsST?—RUSSIAN PEOPLE VIEWED 
In No Posrrion To RESPOND TO OFFER OF A 
FRIENDLY HAND 

(By Constantine Brown) 

Age, a speech impediment and indications 
of fatigue have changed little of the winning 
personality of Sir Winston Churchill, the 
greatest statesman of the century. 

Despite his charm and the esteem in which 
he is held, he has not been able to win the 
administration to his favorite theme: Be 


tolerant and extend a friendly hand to the 


Reds. = 

His expressed hope is that once the Rus- 
sian people themselves discover the charms 
of movics whose script is not the result of 
political thinking by a Kremlin-appointed 
Official; that once the Russian people dis- 
cover the charms of bets on football games 
or possibly a racetrack; that once they learn 
to play golf and find out how to relax, the 


present Communist system in the U. S. S. R. 
may undergo a radical change. 

Sir Winston should know better than any 
one else that communism is not a political 
creed but an unprecedentedly ruthless 
dictatorship. 

The Kremlin in the last 30 years has been 
given more than one chance of coexistence 
with the West. But during these years com- 
munism, instead of mellowing, has become 
more virulent. 

It was Britain’s Government and not ours 
which helped and subsidized the counter- 
revolutionary moves of the various Czarist 
generals. There was a wave of just indig- 
nation in Britain when the Bolsheviks mur- 
dered in cold blood the British naval attache 
stationed at Petrograd soon after Lenin be- 
came the head of the Russian Government, 
And a younger Churchill was in the fore- 
most ranks of the British crusades against 
the Godless Communists. But as the emo- 
tional indignations over the Bolshevik crimes 
began to wear off with time, Britain re- 
appraised its policies. She was among the 
first great powers to recognize the Red re- 
gime. Then as now the motive was the 
chance of some juicy profits from trade 
exchanges. 

Even the evidence of a Red plot in the 
late twenties—the famous Zinoviev letters— 
against the British system caused only a 
short-lived flurry in official British circles. 
The recognition of the U. S. S. R. was 
suspended for a short time. But it was re- 
newed when influential business circles 
forced their government to gloss over that 


- “childish incident.” 


We are now witnessing the same pressure 
on the Conservative administration of 
Britain to shut its eyes to Red crimes and 
resume intensive trade with China and 
Russia. 

For 15 years after the Reds overthrew the 
Czarist regime the United States refused to 
be persuaded to recognize the murderous 
Reds although all major powers in the world 
had done so, And so long as we stood firm 
in that decision America remained internally 
healthy. Communist cells were organized in 
secret in this country. We had in the early 
twenties long-haired parlor Bolsheviks. But 
they were only boring and not harmful to 
security. 

Great calamities, such as the last war, 
change the internal complex of all partici- 
pants. Social changes always follow long 
bloody wars. And while such changes are 
occurring peacefully right now in the re- 
maining free countries of the world, the 
Kremlin grip on the great Russian masses 
has not been relaxed in the slightest. Quite 
de contrary; according to little bits of in- 
formation trickling out, the Soviet’s hold on 
their enslaved peoples is greater than ever. 
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This is facilitated by the fact that the new 
generation of Russians knows nothing except 
the “blessings” of the Marx-Lenin-Stalin 
doctrine and of their Kremlin-regimented 
existence. 

These are the reasons why Sir Winston’s 
pleas to allow another 25 years of experi- 
ments in co-existence with the Muscovites 
have fallen on deaf ears in Washington. 

We tried hard and at great cost to co-exist 
with the Communists during the war. We 
coddled and pampered them: We gave them 
greater latitude than we gave our best and 
most tried Western allies. The result has 
been that the more we yielded the more 
exacting our present enemies became. 

Nobody in this country is sufficiently de- 
mented not to recognize the dreadful conse- 
quences of another war. But we are being 
pushed—not only by our enemies but also by 
our friends—into a position in which we 
have to choose between liberty and death. 
Our hope to avert another world catastrophe 
lies now only in a show of strength. 


H. R. 9709—Proposed Amendments 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following amend- 
ments, which I intend to offer to H. R. 
9709: 


AMENDMENTS TO H. R. 9709 PROPOSED By Mr. 
FORAND 


Page 2, after line 9, insert the following: 

“Sec. 3. (a) Effective as of July 1, 1956, 

section 1603 (a) of the Internal Revenue 

Code is hereby amended by redesignating 

paragraph (6) as paragraph (8) and by in- 

` serting after paragraph (5) the following new 
aphs: 

“*(6) The maximum weekly compensation 
payable under such law shall be an amount 
equal to at least two-thirds of the average 
weekly wage earned by employees within such 
State, such average to be computed by the 
State agency of such State on July 1, 1956, 
and on July 1 of each succeeding year on 
the basis of the wages, including the amounts 
excluded therefrom under section 1607 (b) 
(1), paid during the last full year for which 
necessary figures are available; 

„%) The weekly compensation payable 
to any individual shall be (A) the maximum 
weekly compensation payable under such 
law, or (B) an amount (exclusive of any 
compensation payable with respect to de- 
pendents) equal to at least one-half of such 
individual's average weekly wage as deter- 
mined by the State agency, whichever is the 
lesser;’. 

“(b) Effective as of July 1, 1956, section 
1607 of the Internal Revenue Code is hereby 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsections: 

p) Benefit year: The term “benefit 
year” means the period prescribed by State 
law, but not in excess of 52 consecutive 
weeks, for which an eligible individual may 
receive weekly unemployment-compensation 
benefits. 

““(q) Base period: The term “base period“ 
means the period prescribed by State law 
beginning not prior to the first day of the 
fifth full calendar quarter beginning prior to 
the benefit year. 

r) High quarter wages: The term “high 
quarter wages” means, in the case of any 
individual, the amount of wages (as defined 
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by State law) paid to such individual in the 
calendar quarter of the base period for which 
his total wages were highest. 

““(s) Average weekly wage: The term 
“average weekly wage” means, in the case 
of any individual, the amount of wages (as 
defined by State law) paid to such individual 
during the period used for determining his 
compensation for a week of total unemploy- 
ment (1) in case the period used is the calen- 
dar quarter in which such individual was 
paid his high quarter wages, divided by 13; 
or (2) if some other period is used, divided 
by the number of weeks, during the period 
used, in which he performed services in em- 
ployment (as defined by State law).’” 

Renumber the sections of the bill which 
follow accordingly, 

AMENDMENTS TO H. R. 9709 PROPOSED By Mr. 
FORAND 


Page 2, after line 9, insert the following: 

“Sec. 3. Effective as of July 1, 1956, section 
1603 (a) of the Internal Revenue Code is 
hereby amended by redesignating paragraph 
(6) as paragraph (7) and by inserting after 
paragraph (5) the following new paragraph: 

“*(6) Compensation shall not be denied to 
any eligible individual for any week of total 
unemployment during his benefit year by 
reason of exhaustion or reduction of benefit 
rights or cancellation of his wage credit until 
he has been paid unemployment compensa- 
tion for not less than 26 weeks during such 
year. For purposes of this paragraph, the 
term “benefit year” means the period pre- 
scribed by State law, but not in excess of 
52 consecutive weeks, for which an individual 
may receive weekly unemployment-compen- 
sation benefits;’.” 

Renumber the sections of the bill which 
follow accordingly. 


The Palatka (Fla.) Post Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, in 
the Eighth Congressional District of 
Florida we have a first-class post office 
of which I am very proud, and I wanted 
to put a few remarks in the RECORD 
about this splendid post office. The post 


office at Palatka, Fla., has just achieved 


a 100 percent rating at the annual in- 
spection by the Post Office Department 
on June 3. 

Postmaster Mark H. Shaw and his en- 
tire staff are to be congratulated on this 
outstanding achievement. I understand 
that a 100 percent rating for a first-class 
post office is very rare, since the inspec- 
tor checks some 119 items which touch 
every phase of the operations and con- 
duct of the office. As far as I know, the 
Palatka post office is the only first-class 
office in Florida, with but one exception, 
to receive a perfect rating in recent 
years. One other Florida office achieved 


‘a 100 percent rating several years ago, 


but at a time when a postal inspector 
was in charge during an interim between 
a change of postmasters. The Palatka 


post office was rated 100 percent on all 
of its operations, and also had a 100 per- 
cent rating on the building itself. 

This is certainly a distinguished and 
noteworthy achievement, and I wanted 
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to publicly congratulate Postmaster 
Shaw and every employee of this office. 
I have always thought that this was a 
most efficient and outstanding post of- 
fice, and I am glad to see official recogni- 
tion given. The personnel of the 
Palatka Post Office has set a standard 
which is in keeping with the highest 
traditions of our postal service, 


Expansion of Markets for Farm Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the pressing problems facing American 
agriculture today is to find new markets 
for the products of our farms. We are 
all familiar with the mounting surpluses 
piling up in Government warehouses and 
this Congress already has passed legis- 
lation designed to help move those sur- 
pluses. But the long-range need is to 
provide expanded markets. 

If we are going to expand our markets 
for farm products, at home and abroad, 
on a continuing basis, we must have 
more research pinpointed to specific 
problems. We must learn where the 
markets are, discover the best selling 
points, and concentrate on them. 

Agriculture today must fight for con- 
sumer attention and consumer dollars. 
What do consumers want in agricultural 
products? They want quantity, quality, 
good nutrition, and attractive price. But 
they also want variety, convenience, eye 
appeal, and taste appeal. It is high time 
that agriculture used more of the legiti- 
mate want-creating techniques em- 
ployed so successfully by other segments 
of the economy. Americans throughout 
the land know about the “pause that 
refreshes”—television viewers can tell 
you the beverage that made Milwaukee 
famous—and TV fight fans know the an- 
swer to the query, “What’ll you have?” 
But they do not think about a delight- 
fully refreshing cool glass of milk when 
they hear it. 

The small white turkey is a success 
because it gives housewives what they 
want. Conversely, cotton has lost most 
of its tire cord market because it has 
been outreached and outpromoted by 
rayon and nylon. 

Our domestic markets for agricultural 
products are still only partly tapped. In 
a recent year the average urban family 
ate 2.4 pounds of meat per person, per 
week. But 1 family of 5 that same year 
ate less than 1% pounds per person, per 
week. Three city families out of 10 con- 
sumed less than a pint of milk or its 
equivalent per person, per day. One- 
third of the families were using less 
citrus fruits and tomatoes than they 
needed. Thirty percent of the families 
were using fewer than 5 eggs per person, 
per week. 

Good dietary standards recommend 
more of these foods than those families 
were consuming. 
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There are a good many research proj- 
ects already under way to find new and 
expanded uses and markets for agricul- 
tural products. Work on cotton has 
shown that the fiber can be made resist- 
ant to mildew, rot, and heat. It can be 
made flame resistant and water repel- 
lent. 

Utilization studies of wheat are show- 
ing us how to make more profitable uses 
of wheat straw in industry. Studies have 
also been made on preventing bread from 
going stale and to determine protein 
quality and content in wheat. 

There are many new industrial uses 
for corn. It is used in the mines, the 
steel plants, the chemical factories, in 
explosives, textiles, and airplanes. It 
has helped give us dacron clothing. 

Research on soybeans has also pro- 
duced many new outlets, such as adhe- 
sives, resins, and paints. During the war, 
when imported oils were cut off, research 
found the way to improve soybean oil 
for human use. 

We are working hard to find new out- 
lets for peanuts. A new salad oil has 
been developed that remains liquid in a 
household refrigerator. A new fiber has 
been produced from peanut protein. 

Research is underway to produce feeds 
from vegetable and fruit wastes. Mar- 
keting research is developing new pack- 
aging methods, better storage, transpor- 
tation freezing, and other processes. 

Research is finding uses for milk by- 
products as raw materials for industry. 

Frozen fruit concentrates have devel- 
oped a whole new industry in the past 
few years. Now our chemists have found 
a way to make orange powder which, by 
the addition to water, becomes a tasty, 
nutritious juice. Good progress is being 
made to develop stable and palatable 
forms of milk, both dried and concen- 
trated. Dried or concentrated whole 
milk—with a fresh-milk taste—might do 
for the dairy industry what frozen con- 
centrates have done for the orange 
grower. 

All in all, the results of our stepped-up 
research program are heartening. But 
much remains to be done if we are to 
meet our goal of moving food into stom- 
achs, rather than into storage, and of 
finding expanded markets for our fiber 
products. 

We know our farmers can produce the 
finest products in all of agriculture, in 
quantities more than sufficient for our 
own needs. It is incumbent on us, there- 
fore, to find markets to use this great 
production at prices which insure a 
healthy, dynamic American agriculture. 

Expanded research is the answer. I 
am happy to be able to report that this 
administration is meeting the challenge. 


Winchester Englebert Reynolds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the first officials that I met when I 
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came to Congress was Winchester Engle- 
bert Reynolds, who is affectionately 
known to all as Bert. My admiration 
and respect increased daily as I became 
closely associated with him. He is one 
of great ability, one whose honesty and 
integrity cannot be questioned, and one 
who will tell you the facts regardless of 
whether or not you are in accord. For 
Many years, Bert Reynolds has had a 
responsible position in this great Gov- 
ernment and has had under his control 
the spending of hundreds of millions of 
dollars for Federal buildings. Even with 
all this vast responsibility, Bert was al- 
way willing to stop and give you the 
benefit of his experience and guide you 
in a way which was honest and right. 
Bert Reynolds was one public official 
who truly believed he was a servant of 
the people and considered it a public 
trust. I am hoping that in his retire- 
ment he will remain close to those who 
know him and need his counsel. I join 
with his many friends in wishing him 
many years of relaxation and happiness. 


Chairmanship of the Committee on 
Government Operations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH E. FLANDERS 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record two edi- 
torials and a newspaper article. The 
first is entitled “Flanders and the Next 
Act in McCarthy Drama,” and is from 
the Durham (N. C.) Herald. The sec- 
ond is entitled “Ousting Chairmen,” and 
is from the Evansville (Ind.) Press. The 
third is entitled “Contempt for United 
States,” and is from the Machinist, the 
organ of the machinists’ union. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, although I do 
not expect to object if I obtain an answer 
to a question I wish to ask, let me say 
that the Senator from Vermont knows 
that I am in sympathy with the objec- 
tive of his resolution which—unfortu- 
nately, I think—was referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration; 
but I have not had an opportunity to 
read the editorials and article he has 
mentioned, and I wonder whether the 
Senator from Vermont has checked them 
in connection with the application of 
rule XTX. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I do not carry in 
my mind just what rule XIX is; I do not 
have a head for figures. Would the 
Senator from Oregon mind telling me 
what that rule is? 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Ver- 
mont has a pretty good head, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I wish to know whether there is 
in the editorials or the article any lan- 
guage that reflects upon any Member of 
the Senate, because in recent months I 
have noticed a growing tendency, it 
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seems to me, for Senators to ignore the 
purposes of rule XIX, which requires 
that no Senator shall insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD any material reflect- 
ing upon another Senator or upon a 
State. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I have read the edi- 
torials and article, and I feel that I can 
give assurance to the Senator from Ore- 
gon that there is nothing in them that 
comes under rule XIX, as I remember it. 
If the Senator from Oregon wishes me 
to do so, I shall refresh my memory on 
rule XIX; and if I find anything dubious 
in connection with the matter, I shall 
rise and say so. 

Mr. MORSE. Let me state that I 
raise this point irrespective of the par- 
ticular colleague who might be involved; 
but as a friend of the Senator from Ver- 
mont, I call his attention to the ex- 
istence of the rule. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I accept the sugges- 
tion in the same spirit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Vermont? 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Durham (N. C.) Herald of 
June 24, 1954] 


FLANDERS AND THE Next ACT IN MCCARTHY 
DRAMA 


The next act in the McCarthy drama 
which dominates the domestic stage depends 
upon the persistence of Senator FLANDERS. 
About all to be expected of the hearings of 
the Army-McCarthy controversy is that 
“somebody lied,” as if anyone who watched 
the proceedings on television or listened to 
them on radio or followed them in the 
newspapers isn't already well aware of that. 

Senator FLANDERS, Republican, of Vermont, 
insists that his resolution to remove Senator 
McCartuy from his committee chairman- 
ships isn't going to be buried in the Rules 
Committee. He has promised further action 
July 15 if McCartuy by that time hasn't 
answered the questions concerning his 
financial affairs which he failed to answer 
2 years ago. 

Although the Senate is loath to discipline 
its Members, it has on occasion done 50. 
The extremes to which McCarTtHy has gone 
may influence a majority of the Senate to 
discipline him. McCartuy has reflected dis- 
credit on the Senate by his conduct, and 
there may be enough Senators who resent 
that to call him to account. 

The leadership in the move to discipline 
McCarry is properly coming from his own 
Republican Party. The Democrats are wise- 
ly keeping in the background, though they 
should act, when the time comes, with a 
sense of responsibility to the Senate and to 
the Nation. 

Senator FLANDERS must continue to take 
the initiative if his resolution is not to re- 
main buried in the Rules Committee. The 
chairman of that committee, Jenner, of In- 
diana, is one of McCarruy’s closest friends 
in the Senate. He may be depended upon to 
use all his influence as committee chairman 
to prevent either the Flanders or the Leh- 
man resolution (both have the same objec- 
tive) from coming to a vote. 

Persistence on Senator FLANDERS’ part can 
produce results. He is not likely to be en- 
couraged by either his party leadership in 
the Senate or by the administration. But 
by managing his resolution shrewdly, he can 
bring the issue into the open and air the Mc- 
Carthy finances before the Senate and be- 
fore the Nation. As bad as it is to lose any 
more legislative time this session over 
McCarTuy, Senator FLANDERS may be able 
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to render a notable public service by showing 
the people more clearly the nature of 
McCartHy and McCarthyism, 


[From the Evansville (Ind.) Press of June 
21, 1954] 
OvsTING CHAIRMEN 
(By Peter Edson) 

WaASHINGTON.—Republican Senator RALPH 
E. FLANDERS, of Vermont, raised a fine point 
in urging that Senator JosepH R. MCCARTHY 
be stripped of his committee chairmanship 
if he does not clear himself of charges in- 
volving his personal finances. 

The Senate has removed committee chair- 
men at least five times in its history. So 
there are precedents for this action. 

In 1837, following the election of Andrew 
Jackson as President, the Senate itself voted 
to remove Henry Clay as chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee and Daniel 
Webster as chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee. 

Both these men had opposed Jackson and 
his policies. President Jackson was, of 
course, the originator of the political spoils 
system, mistrusting entrenched power and 
believing in rotation in office. 

Clay and Webster were replaced by two 
of his own followers in a purely political 
move. 

In the second instance, the Democratic ma- 
jority caucus of the Senate took the ac- 
tion. This was in 1859, when Stephen A. 
Douglas was removed as chairman of the 
Committee on Territories. The reason was 
that Douglas opposed the policy of President 
James Buchanan, though both were members 
of the Democratic Party. 

In Gen. Ulysses S. Grant’s second admin- 
istration, the Republican caucus this time 
took similar action by removing Charles 
Sumner as chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. 

The reason given was that Sumner did 
not speak to or meet socially with the Presi- 
dent and his Secretary of State, Hamilton 
Fish. This made it impossible for him to 
carry on his duties. 

Getting down to more modern times, in 
1924 the progressive Republicans were able 
to block the appointment of Senator Albert 
B. Cummins of Iowa to the chairmanship of 
the Interstate Commerce Committee. He 
was an old guard Republican. 

Though his appointment had been decided 
on by the regular Republican caucus in the 
Senate, the insurgents refused to ratify on 
the Senate floor. 

They were able to force a floor vote for 
three candidates. In the election, Senator 
E. D. “Cotton Ed” Smith, of South Carolina, 
won, though he was a member of the minor- 
ity Democratic Party. 

By still another procedure, the Senate Mil- 
itary Affairs Committee in 1941 forced its 
chairman, Senator Robert R. Reynolds, of 
North Carolina, to stand aside and allow his 
duties to be performed by the ranking Demo- 
cratic member, Senator Elbert D. Thomas, of 
Utah. 

Senator Reynolds was accused of having 
had close relations with Nazi Germany. 
This was the era of preparations for World 
War II. Senator Reynolds was not in sym- 
pathy with these moves. He was not fired. 
The Senate committee just took his job away 
from him, leaving him his title. 

These precedents indicate there is a wide 
variety of methods by which a Senate com- 
mittee chairman may be removed or stripped 
of his powers. There is no law or Senate 
rule governing the selection of committee 
chairmen, 

But there are long-standing customs and 
traditions, which have almost the force of 
Senate rules, and which would be difficult to 
upset. 

These practices are based on the seniority 
system. Once a Senator is appointed to a 
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Senate will be asked to take action on the 

Flanders motion before Congress adjourns. 

July 31 is the target date for adjournment. 
CLIMAX NOW SHAPING UP 

So the showdown battle is coming to a 


committee, he can remain as long as he is in 
Congress, unless he seeks appointment to 
another committee, and his seniority entitles 
him to bump a junior member. Members of 
committees are ranked according to their 
years of service. The senior member auto- 
matically is designated for chairmanship un- 
less he is chairman of another standing 
committee. 

Ever since 1846, it has been Senate prac- 
tice to make committee appointments by 2 
committees on committees—1 for each 
party—made up of party leaders. These 
submit their lists to the Senate for approval 
as a matter of form, 

In only one instance—the case of Senator 
Cummins, cited above—have the lists been 
questioned or overruled. But the power of 
the Senate to remove a chairman or change 
a membership is believed to be inherent. 

Prior to 1846 the Senate elected all com- 
mittees and committee chairmen by ballot. 
The members got their rank by the number 
of votes they received. This practice led to 
abuses in political trading for the choicer 
assignments. 

All congressional reform efforts to do 
away with the seniority system and choose 
committee chairmen on a merit basis have 
failed. 


[From the Machinist of July 8, 1954] 
CONTEMPT FOR UNITED STATES 


A showdown battle is underway in Wash- 
ington this week to determine if one Senator 
can set himself up as more powerful than 
the United States Senate itself. If so, then 
the orderly process of the legislative branch 
of Government, as devised by the framers 
of the Constitution, is to be replaced by 
jungle law. 

For nearly 3 years, Senator Josy R. MC- 
CARTHY has been in contempt of the Sen- 
ate. Six times since October 1951 he has 
disdainfully refused to appear before a Sen- 
ate subcommittee inquiring into his fitness 
to serve ag a Senator. By a vote of 60 to 0, 
the Senate affirmed the right of the subcom- 
mittee to question Senator McCartHy’s po- 
litical morality and his financial ethics. 
Senator McCarruHy’s reply was typical. He 
branded the subcommittee members as “dis- 
honest” and “doing the work of Commu- 
nists.” 3 

Contempt for the Senate by Senators does 
not carry a jail sentence or fine, like con- 
tempt of court does for private citizens, 
The subcommittee could not force Senator 
McCarTHY to appear before it under sub- 
pena, as it can private citizens. However, 
the Senate can vote to strip MCCARTHY of 
his posts as chairman of Senate committees, 


CHARGES AGAINST SENATOR M’CARTHY 


The charges against Senator MCCARTHY 
are sordid. They range from income-tax 
violations down the line to petty chiseling. 
Senator MCCarrHy owes an explanation of 
this last charge to his friends and support- 
ers. Ever since he came into prominence, 
it appears, Senator MCCARTHY has been re- 
ceiving bank checks in small amounts—$1, 
$5, $25—from patriotic but misguided people 
who mailed in money, urging that it be used 
to fight communism. Apparently these peo- 
ple were not aware that the Senate appro- 
priates money generously to finance McCar- 
THY investigations. 

The Senate subcommittee wanted to ask 
Senator McCartuy, among other things, how 
these checks were used and whether any of 
these funds were diverted to his own per- 
sonal use. 

Senator McCarruy’s refusal to talk has 
prompted Senator RaLPH E. FLANDERS, of 
Vermont, to bring the issue to a head. Sena- 
tor FLANDERS made it clear last week that he 
intends to fight to a finish his battle to bar 
Senator McCarruy from his committee 
chairmanships unless the Senator from Wis- 
consin answers the Senate’s questions, The 
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fast climax. It is not a matter of party 
politics. It is a battle of principles. Senator 
FLANDERS is a Republican, as is Senator Mc- 
CARTHY. So are many of the Senators who 
earlier voted 60 to 0 giving the subcommittee 
the right to examine Senator MCCARTHY'S 
fitness. 

If McCarthyism is allowed to run ram- 
pant, not only the integrity of the United 
States Senate is threatened. The rights and 
privileges of all free Americans, all unions, 
and all other organizations which disagree 
with the methods of McCarthyism are at 
stake. 

Contempt for the United States Senate is 
contempt for the United States, contempt 
for all of us. It is vitally important that all 
of us take 5 minutes and two 3-cent stamps 
to write both our Senators to strip Senator 
McCarTry of his chairmanships if he does 
not answer the questions asked him. Sena- 
tors will act if they are sure we are behind 
them. It is up to us. 


Testimony Relative to the Establishment 
of a Code of Fair Committee Procedure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
statement submitted by me to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration of 
the United States Senate July 7, 1954: 


The adoption by the Congress of a code 
of fair committee procedure has become a 
necessity. At stake is the investigative 
power of the Congress itself. During most 
of the discussions around the subject, the 
rights of witnesses have received the greatest 
emphasis. What has been lost sight of is 
the damage that is being done to this vital 
function of Congress itself by the absence 
of a uniform code of investigative procedure. 

As the respect for the findings of Congres- 
sional investigative committees diminishes, 
to that degree is the investigating function 
of Congress vitiated. This, in turn, destroys 
the possibility of proper and effective legis- 
lation. It breeds indifference to Congres- 
sional exposure of executive wrongdoing. 

The formulation of a code applicable to 
all committees is no more than the articula- 
tion of good common sense. As statutory 
law defines moral behavior to which decent 
instincts subscribed long before it was 
written into the law, so a code sets forth 
standards known to and adopted by most of 
us long before the cry arose that the Con- 
gress itself place formal curbs about its in- 
vestigating committees. 

There have been both justified and un- 
justified accusations of the abuse by com- 
mittees of their investigating powers. Be- 
cause the procedures have been loose and 
individualized, it has become most difficult 
for the people to understand the merits or 
otherwise of these accusations. It is in this 
that we find our greatest necessity for the 
adoption of standards. 

The investigative instrument is a delicate 
and complex one. It involves at times bal- 
ance of powers among the three branches of 
Government. It enters, at times, as yet un- 
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defined areas of constitutional law. It in- 
vades rights of witnesses unprotected by 
such boundaries as our courts have accord- 
ed every witness before them. Since the in- 
vestigating committee, therefore, treads so 
sensitive a path, and since, for good reasons 
or bad, it is subjected to never-ceasing criti- 
cism, the investigating committee for both 
the protection of its own vital operations and 
the rights of people before it, should in all 
good sense welcome the adoption of a uni- 
form code. a 

It is not enough to say that this commit- 
tee is good or bad, for the very vagueness of 
the accusations serve only to impede. A 
code of fair committee procedure would 
make the criticism detailed, concrete, and 
would hold the accuser and the accused ac- 
countable in unmistakable terms. It is time 
we got out of this morass of generalized, 
packaged criticism, which is choking the 
sense out of public appraisal of the investi- 
gating function of Congress. 

We find now that investigating commit- 
tees of Congress are neither on the offensive 
or defensive. It is not my contention that 
the adoption of a code would put at rest all 
questions concerning the conduct of an in- 
vestigation. It is, however, the first big step 
toward the clearing of the atmosphere. 

It cannot, of course, eliminate abuses; it 
can, however, curb them. For those who 
have so abused the powers accorded them by 
their position as committee chairmen or 
members, a code cannot give them the 
morality they lack; it can only give them the 
road blocks. 

A code, however, that is cumbersome and 
unworkable would be far worse than none. 
A code of fair committee procedure should 
include the following: 

1. It should safeguard against a one-man 
committee whenever there is a compelling of 
testimony by use of the subpena. 

2. The issuance of subpenas should be 
made only with the consent of the majority 
of the committee. 

3. The right of witnesses to effective 
counsel should be guaranteed, including the 
right of counsel to address the committee. 

4. Majority consent to the revealing of 
testimony taken in executive session. Por- 
tions of the testimony should not be given 
out of context. 

5. No witness shall be forced to testify 
before television or broadcasting apparatus. 

6. A witness should be advised within a 
reasonable time of the nature of the evi- 
dence he will be called upon to give. 

7. A witness who has been adversely 
affected by testimony given before a con- 
gressional investigating committee should be 
given the opportunity to be heard. 

8. No hearing shall be held away from 
Washington without majority consent of the 
committee. 

I submit, however, that the enactment of 
a code of fair committee procedure in and 
of itself would not suffice in the one area 
which has given rise to the greatest amount 
of criticism, and that is in the area of the 
investigations of subversive activities in the 
United States. In May, 1953, I introduced 
a joint resolution to establish a joint com- 
mittee on subversive activities. I am pleased 
to see that before you is a similar bill, Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 157, introduced by Sena- 
tor HENDRICKSON. I emphasize now, a year 
later, the reasons for the introduction of this 
legislation. 

We are dealing, when we investigate sub- 
versive activities, with material that carries 
within itself the impetus toward sensational- 
ism. It is headline stuff, whether the Mem- 
bers will it so or not. It is within this area 
that we need most a sense of proportion as 
well as a centralized, concentrated, and ra- 
tional approach. In the area of the investi- 
gation of subversive activities, we see not 
only duplications of staff, moneys appropri- 
ated for the same purpose to a variety of 
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committees, a rivalry among committees 
working in this area, but also the use and 
re-use of identical witnesses, the appearance 
and reappearance of the same names. It is 
an unhealthy waste of money, motion, and 
energy, a retracing of steps gone over so many 
times, and a dissipation of the results of 
such mighty laboring. 

We have seen the process of one committee 
nibbling at one facet and another nibbling 
at another facet, and often committees nib- 
bling at the same tidbit together, This is 
to minimize the importance of the work to be 
done in this area, and this is to deprive it 
of vigor and thoughtfulness. A joint com- 
mittee on subversive activities can best see 
the picture and see it whole. It is, gentle- 
men, the shortest distance between two 
points—the direct line from inquiry to ef- 
fective action. The present existence of 
multiple committees with presumably the 
same objective finds us running around in 
circles. 

If this is a serious question, then most 
certainly it merits the most serious of treat- 
ments. We have established a joint com- 
mittee with reference to atomic energy mat- 
ters. We have done so with respect to eco- 
nomic policy. Since this is the area (sub- 
versive activities) which has proved most 
controversial in domestic quarters, we must 
approach it sensibly and responsibly, directly, 
and rationally. Factually, it is in this area 
we find that the investigative power of Con- 
gress has been brought into question and 
subjected Congress to ridicule. One of my 
constituents has told me that in watching 
the activities of the various committees in- 
vestigating subversive activities he has felt 
like a spectator at a ping-pong game. 

In establishing such a joint committee on 
subversive activities, giving it exclusive juris- 
diction insofar as the Congress is concerned, 
to make investigations of all subversive activ- 
ities, we would at last make much sense in 
an area that heretofore has created greater 
disunity, aroused more passions, brought 
forth more confusion and bitterness than 
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any other one single topic you can name 
(including taxes, Korea, and China). Were 
it a subject of passing interest, we could per- 
haps hope that time itself would bring it 
into proportion and clarity. Since, in the 
state of the world as it is today, it is a 
continuing subject, we need to invest it 
with the greatest care and thoroughness we 
can give it within the framework of our 
Congress. 

I ask you to consider this proposal most 
thoroughly. The adoption of this proposal, 
together with a code of fair committee 
procedure, would, I submit, in the end 
strengthen the work of Congress, preserve 
its investigating powers, and keep the Con- 
gress master of its own house, 


Losses Incurred by Post Office Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR. 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
requested by numerous Members this 
session to make available information I 
have received on the loss incurred by the 
Post Office Department in handling cer- 
tain subsidized classes of mail. 

The information was prepared by the 
Post Offce Department at my request 
and included on page 351, volume II, of 
the hearings of the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee during the dis- 
cussion of H. R. 6052, the postal rate 
bill. The figures from the Post Office 
Department are: 


Itemized breakdown of the amounts of deficit occasioned in handling mail of & largest 
circulation magazines and 6 largest circulation newspapers 


MAGAZINES 


Cost of | Quarterly | Annual 
Copies | postage at handling loss loss 
Millions 
45.8 | $1,273,000 | $3, 424, 000 | $2, 151, 000 $8, 604, 000 
36.9 690,000 | 2,321,000 | 1,631,000 | 6, 524, 000 
7. 7 215, 000 623, 000 408, 000 | 1,632, 000 
33.1 386,000 | 1,623,000 | 1,237,000 | 4, 948. 000 
23.5 134,000 | 1,051, 000 917,000 | 3, 668, 000 
9.8 154, 000 601, 000 447,000 | 1,788, 000 
7.6 211, 000 636, 000 425, 000 | 1, 700. 000 
1.4 17.000 75, 000 58, 000 232, 000 
2.6 37, 000 150, 000 113, 000 452, 000 
7 24, 000 , 000 45, 000 180, 000 


Nore.—The above figures are based on mailings for the quarter ended Dec. 31, 1952. Postage paid has 
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adjusted for the 10-percent increase on Apr. 1, 1953. Costs are based on expenditures for the fiscal year 1952, 


Libby Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WESLEY A. D'EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most important projects in the con- 
tinuing development of the Columbia 
River is the Libby project in northwest- 
ern Montana. It is a project that not 


only will supply a large amount of elec- 
tric power, but will also provide down- 
stream benefits of great importance to 
the entire basin program. Recent de- 
5 however, threaten this proj- 
ect. 

In January 1951 the Government of 
the United States filed an application 
with the International Joint Commission 
under article IV of the Boundary Waters 
Treaty of January 11, 1909, requesting 
approval of the construction and opera- 
tion of the proposed Libby dam at mile 
212.8 on the Kootenai River in north- 
western Montana, such approval being 
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necessary because the reservoir created 
by the dam would extend into Canada 
and result in inundation of land in the 
Province of British Columbia and pos- 
sible injury to certain private interests 
in that Province. Construction of the 
Libby dam was authorized by the Con- 
gress in title II of Public Law 516, 81st 
Congress, approved May 17, 1950. The 
application was withdrawn by the Unit- 
ed States in April 1953 pending further 
study of a site for the structure. 

On or about May 22, 1954, the Govern- 
ment of the United States filed with the 
International Joint Commission a new 
application requesting approval of the 
proposed Libby Dam on the Kootenai 
River at a different site—mile 217.0— 
about 15 miles upstream from the town 
of Libby, Mont., and 4.2 miles upstream 
from the site of the proposed dam au- 
thorized by the act of May 17, 1950. 

In all cases of this type coming be- 
fore the Commission and considered and 
approved by the Commission since it was 
organized more than 42 years ago, the 
measure of the indemnity which the 
country building the dam is required to 
pay, has been the amount of injury or 
damage suffered in the other country, 
and invariably the indemnity has been 
paid in money. This procedure and 
practice has resulted in great benefits to 
Canada in certain important cases. No 
Canadian interests have ever been re- 
quired by the Commission to pay in- 
demnity in terms of electric power; nor 
has the Commission ever failed to ap- 
prove an application filed by Canadian 
interests. 


CANADIANS WANT POWER 


When the United States filed the first 
Libby application in January 1951, how- 
ever, an effort was made by Canadian 
interests to have the Commission esti- 
mate the downstream power benefits 
which the United States might obtain 
by building the Libby Dam entirely at 
its own expense, the purpose of such 
Canadian interests being to have the 
Commission determine the indemnity in 
terms of electric power by giving con- 
sideration to such downstream benefits. 

In other words, the Canadians wanted 
the Commission to base the indemnity in 
the Libby case not on the injury suf- 
ferred in the upper country—Canada— 
as required by the treaty, but rather on 
the benefits which the United States 
might obtain by building the dam wholly 
at its own expense. 

The intent of the Canadians in this 
regard became a matter of public knowl- 
edge when the Canadian plans were re- 
vealed at length in newspaper reports. 
In exchange for the inundation of some 
40 miles of inaccessible river canyon, 
the Canadian Government was preparing 
to demand from the United States a 
block of power from the Libby project 
up to 25 percent of the total generating 
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capacity. The Canadians were en- 
deavoring to establish an entirely new 
principle, basing their claims not upon 
the damage done by inundation of this 
inaccessible region in the Dominion, but 
instead upon the benefits gained by the 
United States from the construction at 
our expense of the Libby Dam. 

As a matter of fact, the Canadians 
have proposals for the construction of 
several powerplants on the Kootenai and 
Columbia Rivers within Canada, down- 
stream from Libby, which would be 
greatly benefited by the construction of 
Libby and would be of doubtful economic 
feasibility without the benefits of the up- 
stream storage and stream-flow regula- 
tion that Libby project would provide. 

At the time I called attention to this 
unprecedented demand from our neigh- 
bors to the north, and pointed out that 
we should refuse to negotiate on any 
such terms and that the treaty under 
which the negotiations were authorized 
could not be interpreted to permit pay- 
ment of indemnity on this basis or in 
anything other than money. 

PROPOSED DIVERSION 


This proposal has since been allowed 
to lie dormant, but it is apparent that 
it is not forgotten, and the Canadians 
have now introduced a new bargaining 
weapon. 

At a recent meeting of the Joint Com- 
mission, the Canadian members handed 
the United States members a document 
entitled: “A Report of the Benefits to 
Canada of Diverting a Part of the Koo- 
tenai River Flow to the Columbia River.” 

Paragraph 2, part 1, of the study states 
that— 

Such a diversion is possible because of the 
proximity of the two streams at Canal Flats, 
at which point they are about 1 mile apart 
and occupy the same valley, but flow in 
opposite directions. 


Paragraph 4 reads: 

The diversion of Kootenai River waters 
to the Columbia in the vicinity of the head- 
waters may be represented, insofar as head 
for development purposes is concerned, by 
an approximate gain of 572 feet for Canada 
and an equivalent loss for the United States, 
modified to the extent that head develop- 
ments are economically possible in both 
countries, 


A glance at the map will show that 
there is a possibility of accomplishing the 
plan herein described. The Kootenai, 
rising in Canada over 100 miles north of 
the boundary, flows for several miles 
past the headwaters of the Columbia, the 
Kootenai flowing south while the Colum- 
bia flows north. A diversion here would 
cut off the Kootenai, adding all of its 
waters to the Columbia, and leaving only 
an insignificant watershed for the pres- 
ent Kootenai as we know it in Montana. 

This proposal is a serious threat to the 
Libby project, and as such is of great 
concern to the United States members of 
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the International Joint Commission, and 
to all of us who are endeavoring to de- 
velop the great resources of the Colum- 
bia Basin. Every possible step must be 
taken immediately to protect the inter- 
ests of the United States. 

It appears that in spite of the great 
benefits given Canada in the past by the 
United States members of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission, the Cana- 
dian members, in the Libby reference, 
are not willing to deal in a like spirit 
of fairness and equity. They have indi- 
cated this, first, by their unwillingness 
to settle for damages incurred by Canada 
because of construction of Libby Dam, 
as provided under article VIII (3), in a 
historically fair and equitable payment 
for damages, and second, by the threat 
to divert the Kootenai River flow to the 
Columbia River in Canada, thus elimi- 
nating the possibility of developing the 
Libby site in Montana, 

FIRM STAND NEEDED 


The time has come for a firm stand by 
the United States members of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission, in dealing 
with Canada in matters concerning the 
Kootenai River and, I might add, any 
other references presently under con- 
sideration by the Commission. 

In this connection, I want to commend 
the present Acting Chairman of the In- 
ternational Joint Commission, Mr. Roger 
B. McWhorter, for his diligent and un- 
tiring efforts in behalf of the interests 
of the United States. Mr. McWhorter 
has done an outstanding job for our 
country, even though he has not been 
able to devote full time to the Commis- 
sion. He has been ably supported by the 
other member of the Commission, Eu- 
gene W. Weber. 

The President has announced the ap- 
pointment of Gov. Len Jordan, of Idaho, 
to fill the vacancy on the Commission 
caused by the resignation of former 
Senator A. O. Stanley. Governor Jor- 
dan will take up this important work as 
soon as his term as Governor of Idaho 
is completed. 

Governor Jordan is an able and ener- 
getic man, well-versed in the problems 
of resource development and especially 
in the development of the Columbia 
Basin, of which Libby project is an im- 
portant part. His appointment is a 
source of pleasure to me, and I am con- 
fident that he will prove himself to be a 
vigilant and capable defender of the 
United States in the development of 
boundary waters. Certainly, the con- 
duct of the Canadians in the Libby ref- 
erence and in the Waterton-Belly refer- 
ence demonstrates how badly we need a 
full complement of energetic and ag- 
gressive United States members on this 
vital international Commission. With 


Governor Jordan, Mr. McWhorter and 
Mr. Weber, I am confident we can expect 
that our interests will be safeguarded. 


